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Aberdeen, Lord, his letter to Mr. Stevenson, 
concerning the right of search, and the 
outrages upon American vessels . 

Allen, William, of Ohio, remarks on Mr. Clay’s 

resolutions for distributing to the as- 
senting States the distributive shares 
of the land fund belonging to dissent- 
ing States - - - 142, 
remarks on Mr. Preston’s resolution 
touching the credit and finances of 

the Govern ment, and the loan—con- 
demnatory of the Whig policy, 213, 


144 


216 
688 
on his resolution calling for informa- 
tion concerning the inability of the 
Government to carry on its opera- 
tions without a restoration of the 
land fund tothe treasury + - 231 
en the question of refunding to Gen. 
Jackson the $1,000 fine imposed by 
Judge Hall, at New Orleans - 378 
on the apportionment bill, in favor of 
a large representative body, 409, 439 
on the extinguishment of Indian titles 
to land - - - - 688 
Ancient settlers (See Grants of Land) - 359 
Apportionment bill, speeches on the, concern- 
ing the ratio of representation, and 
the general-ticket and district sys- 
tems of election, by 


Mr. Allen, of Ohio - - 409, 439 
Archer, of Virginia - - 436 
Bagby, of Alabama - 583, 785 
Bates, of Massachusetts - - 792 
Benton, of Missouri - - 402 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, 410, 438 

449 
Calhoun, of South Carolina - 438 


Crittenden, of Kentucky - 
Graham, of North Carolina 
Huntington, of Connecticut 
Linn, of Missouri - - - 495 
McRoberts, of Illinois - 435, 523 
Miller, of New Jersey - - 768 
Tallmadge, of New York - - 512 
Walker, of Mississippi - 391, 392 
Woodbury, of N. Hampshire, 391, 392 
Wilcox, of New Hampshire - 422 
Wright, of New York, 392, 437, 465 
debate onthe - - - 391, 402 
Appropriation bill, the naval—speeches on the, 
touching the expenses, management, 
and organization of the navy, by 
Mr. Bayard, of Delaware - 
Williams, of Maine - 
Archer, William S8., of Virginia, renrarks on 
Mr, Clay’s resolutions for distributing 
to the assenting States the distributive 
shares of the land fund belonging to 
the dissenting States - - 144, 145 
remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution to re- 
strict the veto power : - 151 
on the question of refunding to Gen. 
Jackson the $1,000 fine imposed by 
Judge Hall, at New Orleans - 375 
on the apportionment bill, touching 
the ratio of representation - - 436 
Army, report of the Secretary of War on the 
expenses, condition, and management of 


391, 457 
- 748 
- 490 


the - - - - be 
Bagby, Arthur P., of Alabama, remarks on 
the remedial justice bill, concerning 

the powers of the Federal courts, 554, 


remarks on the apportionment bill, con- 

cerning the general-ticket and dis- 

trict systems of election - 

on the tariff bill, touching the duties 

on cotton bagging - - ° 

Bankrupt act, remarks concerning the post- 
ponement of the operation of the, by 

Mr, Benton - - - - 

Young - - - - 
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|! Calhoun, John C., of South Carolina— \ 


Bankrupt act, remarks on bill to repeal the, by 
Mr. Bayard - - - - 149 |) 
Benton - - 88, 123, 737 || 
Berrien - : - - 99 
Choate - - - - 105 || 
Clay - - - - 98 || 
Smith of Connecticut - - 146 


Bank notes, remarks of Mr. Benton on his 


proposition to levy an annual tax on, 81, 754 
Banks & banking, incident’y discussed, 43,52, 62,75 


Barrow, Alexander, of Louisiana, remarks on 
Mr. Preston’s resolutions touching 
the credit and finances of the Gov- 
ernment, and the loan, commendato- 
ry of the Whig policy - - 212, 

remarks on the question of refunding 
to General Jackson the $1,000 fine im- 
posed on hiin by Judge Hall of Lou- 
isiana - - - 374, 

Bater, Isaac C., of Massachusetts, remarks on 
the apportionment bill, concerning the 
general-ticket and districtsystems of 
election - . - - 

Bayard, Richard, of Delaware, remarks on the 
bill to repeal the bankrupt law - 

remarks on the naval appropriation bill, 

Baer, the blacksmith, the character of - 

Benton, Thomas H., of Missouri, remarks con- 
cerning the bankrupt act, and in fa- 
vor of its repeal 29, 88, 123, 

remarks on the plan fora Federal board 
of exchequer - - - - 
remarks on the treasury note bill, touch- 
ing his proposition to tax bank paper 
money - - - - 
remarks on the apportionment bill, touch- 
ing the proper principles of_ repre- 
sentation - - - - 
remarks on the tariff - - 659, 
remarks on his proposition to tax bank 
notes for the purpose of revenue - 

Berrien, John M., of Georgia, remarks on the 
bill to repeal the bankrupt act . 

remarkson the bill to refund to General 
Jackson the fine imposed on him by 

Judge Hall, of Louisiana - ; 

remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution to re- 

strict the veto power - - - 

remarks on the bill to provide further 
remedial justice in the courts of the 

United States, by an extension of pow- 

er 556, 557, 
Buchanan, James, of Pennsylvania, remarks 
on the plan for a Federal board of ex- 
chequer - - - . 
remarks against Mr. Clay’s resolutions 
to restrict the veto power =—s - - 
remarks on the loan bill, on the propo- 
sition to pledge the land fund to the 
extinguishment of the public deb’, 265 
remarks on the bill to refund to Gen. 


Jackson the fine of $1,000 imposed 


on him by Judge Hall, of Louisiana, 
365, 366, 


remarks on the bill to provide further 
remedial justice in the courts of the 
United States, by an extension of their 
powers - oS Me - | 
remarks on the apportionment bill, in | 
favor of a high ratio of representa- 
tion 
} 
| 
| 
j 


2 . ¥ - 410, 


remarks on the apportionment bill, con- 
cerning the general-ticket and dis- 
trict systems of election - - 449 

remarks on the tariff bill, in favor of 
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362 
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striking out the section relating to the || 


| 


tothe assentin 
shares of the Jand fund 9 
the dissenting States, 141, 1% 


ing to 
, 143,144 


distribution act - - 708, Til |} 
| Calhoun, John C., of South Carolina, remarks 
on the treasury note bill, in favor of 
retrenchment and reform - - 1066 | 

remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution, tc give 

States the distri’sutive 


remarks against Mr. Clay’s resolution to \, 
restrict the veto power - - 
remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution in re- 
lation to the revenues and expenses 
of the Government, touching the com- 
promiseact - - . - 225 
remarks on the loan bill, on the proper 
policy to sustain the credit of the Fed- 
eral Government - - ° 
remarks on the apportionment bill, con- 
cerning the ratio of representation - 438 
remarks on the bill to provide further 
remedial justice in the courts of the ° 
United States, by an extension of their 
powers - - - - 557, 558 
remarks on the tariff bill, relative to the 
duties on cotton-bagging - - 620 
remarks on the principles of the tariff 
bill = - - : - - 771 


| Choate, Rufus, of Massachusetts, remarks on 


the bill to repeal the bankrupt law - 105 
remarks on the bill to provide further 
remedial justice in the courts of the 
United States, by an extension of 
their powers - - - - 536 


Clay, Henry, of Kentucky, remarks against 


the repeal of the bankrupt act - 

remarks on his resolution to divide 

among the assenting States the dis. 

tributive shares of the land fund be- 
long to the dissenting States, 141, 142 
143, 144, 145 

remarks on his resolutions concerning 

the tariff, retrenchment, and reform, 
and to restrict the veto power, 192, 322 

(See Retrenchment and reform.) 

his opinions - - - 848, 852 
68 


Coinage in the United States mints - - 
Colonial trade, Mr. Woodbury’s remarks on 


the - - - - - 307 
Compromise act, speeches in which the prin- 
ciples of the, are incidentally discussed 
(See Tariff.) 216, 225, 296, 322, 544 
Conrad, C. M., of La., remarks against the bill 
to refundto General Jackson the fine 
of $1,000, imposed on him by Jud 
Hall, at New Orleans, 73, 375, 376 
Cotton bagging, remarks relative to the pro- 
posed tariff on, by-- 
Mr. Bagby - - - - 662 
Calhoun - - - - 620 
Sevier - - - - 656 
Woodbury - - - - 661 


Courts of the United States, remarks on the 


bill to — further remedial jus- 
tice inthe, by an extension of their 
wers to criminal cases arising in 


tates, by— 

Mr. Bagby - - 554, 555, 556 
Berrien - - 556, 557, 558 
Buchanan - - ‘ - 382 
Calhoun - - - 557, 558 
Choate - - - » 536 
Cuthbert - - . - 557 
Smith, of Connecticut - - 645 
Walker - - - - 611 
Wright - - - 556, 557 


Credit of the Federal Government discussed 


incidentally, 211 to 216, 265, 253, 296, — 


(See Loan bill, and Treasary note bill.) 
rittenden, J. J., of Kentucky, remarks on the 

loan bill, touching the Whig policy ; 
and the vetoes of the President - 290, 331 

remarks on = O dtauh. os 
Jackson the fine o a 
on him by Jadge Halil at New Or- 
leans - - - . 

remarks on the a ionment bill, re- 
lacing to fracti representation, and 
the general-ticket and district systems 
ofelection - - - 391, 457 


362 
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Currency, speeches in which the question of 
currency is incidentally discussed, 29, 43, 52 
59, 62, 75, 86 
Cuthbert, Alfred, of Georgia, remarks on the 
bill to provide further remedial justice 
in the courts of the United States - 577 
Deaf and dumb, blind and insane, remarks of 
Mr. Smith of Indiana, in favor of a 
donation of land to educate the - 877 
Debt. (See Public Debt.) 
Distribution of the public land fund, debate 
on Mr.Preston’s resolution concerning 
the credit and finances of the Gov- 
ernment, on which the subject ofthe, 
is incidentally discussed, 2L1 to 216 
rewarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution to give 
the assenting States the distributive 
shares of the land fund belonging to 
the dissenting States, by 


Mr. Allen - - 142, 144 
Archer - - - 144, 145 
Calhoun - - 141, 142, 143 
Clay 141, 142 143, 144, 145 
King - - - 141, 146 
Mangum - . - - 142 
Preston - . - - 146 
Woodbury - - 143, 144 
Wright - - - 144, 145 


the policy of, illusttated by Mr. Allen, 231 
speeches in which the subject of, is dis- 


cussed by 
Mr. Allen - - - - 231 
Buchanan - - - 265, 708 
Clay - : - - 322 
Rives ‘ ; - 216, 544 
Smith, of Indiana - - - 269 
Tallmadge - - - 770 
White - . - - 763 
Woodbury - - - - 298 


Elections, congressional, speeches on the 
second section of the apportionment 
bill, on the merits of the tT tick- 

y 


et and district systems of, b 


Mr. Bagby - - - 583, 785 
Bates . - - - 792 
Buchanan - - - - 449 
Crittenden - - - - 457 
Graham - - - - 748 
Huntington - - - 490 
Linn - - - - 495 
MeRoberts - - : - 523 
Miller . - - - 788 
Tallmadge - - - 512 
Wilcox - : - - 422 
Wright ° - - 465 


(See Apportionment bill.) 

Erratum to page 87. (See Merrick.) 
“Expenditures of Government, speeches in 
which the subject of the, is discussed by 


Mr, Buchanan - - - - 283 
Calhoun - - - 106, 225 
Clay . : - 392, 322 
Rives - - - - 216 
Smith of Connecticu - - 293 
Woodbury - - 52, 199, 298 
Wright . . - - 177 
Exchequer board, speeches on the plan for a 
vernment, by 
Mr. Benton - - - - 62 
Buchanan - - - - 43 
Merrick : - - - 86 
Rives - - - - aa. 
Sevier - - - - - 53 
Woodbury - - - - 52 
Evans, George, of Maine, remarks on the 
tariff bill, and touching the means of 
the treasury - - ’-° oF 
remarks on the passage of the second 
tariff bill . - - - 794 
Federal eourts. (See Courts of the United 
States.) 
Finances of the United States Government, the 
condition ef the, 23, 52, 59, 106, 177, 199 


225, 243, 296, 298, 400 
debate on Mr. Preston’s resolution 
get, Soe condition of the, 210 to 216 
Fine. (See Jackson, General Andrew.) 
Fractional representations, debate in the Sen- 
ateconcerning - - - - 
Freights and tonnage of the United States, 
remarks concerning the - - - 307 
General-ticket and district systems of election. 
(See Elections.) 


391 





Grants of land to ancient Settlers in I!linois, Mr. 
McRoberts’s speech concerning - - 359 
Graham, William A., of North Carolina, re- 
marks on the districting clause of the ap- 
portionment bili - - : - 748 
Henderson, John, of Mississippi, remarks on 
the proposition to refund to General 
Jackson the $1,000 fine imposed by 
Judge Hall, at New Orleans - - 375 
Huntington, Jabez W., of Connecticut, re- 
marks on the districting clause of the 
apportionment “a - - - 490 


Indian titles to land, remarks of Mr. Allen con- 
cerning the extinguishment of - - 688 
Jackson, General Andrew, his letter detailing a 
history of the fine of $1,000 imposed 
by Judge Hall, at New Orleans, and 
the manner in which it was paid, &c., 364 
speeches on the proposition to refund to, 
the fine of $1,000, by 


Mr. Allen - - - - 378 
Archer - - - - 375 
Barrow - - - 374, 375 
Berrien - - - 364, 365 
Buchanan - 362, 365, 366, 376 
Conrad - - 373, 375, 376 
Crittenden - - - 362 
Henderson - - - 375 
King - - 362, 376 
Linn - : 363, 374, 487 
Mangum - - - - 375 
Preston - - - - 363 
Sevier - - - 374, 375 
Tappan - - : = 221 
Woodbury - - 364, 365 
Wright . - - - 376 


King, William R., of Alabama, remarks on Mr. 
Clay’s resolution to give to the assent- 
ing States the distributive shares of the 
land fund belonging to the dissenting 
States - - - - 141, 146 

remarks on the loan bill, concerning 
Whig policy and the vetoes of the 
President - - - 331, 332 
remarks on the bill to refund to Gene- 
ral Jackson the fine of $1,000 imposed 
by Judge Hall, - New Orleans, 362, 376 


Lands. (See Public Lands and Distribution.) 
Linn, Lewis F., of Missouri, remarkson Mr. 
Preston’s resolution concerning the 
credit and finances of the Government, 
the loan, and condemnatory of Whig 

policy - - . - 210, 211 
remarks on the loan bill, concerning 

Whig policy - - - 281, 331 
remarks on his proposition to surrender 
certain alternate sections of the public 

lands, to increase the value of the pub- 

licdomain~- - - - 344 
remarks on his bill to refund to General 


Jackson the $1,000 fine imposed on 
him by Judge Hall at New Orleans - 363 
374, 487 


remarks on the apportionment bill, in 
favor of exempting certain States from 


its operations, &c, = - - - 495 
remarks concerning the occupation of 
Oregon Territory = - - - 736 


Loan, remarks on Mr, Preston’s resolutions 
concerning a, to replenish the treas- 


ury, &c., by 
Mr, Allen - - 213, 216, 688 
Barrow - - - 212,213 
Linn - - - 210,211 
Mangum - - . 214, 215 
Preston - - 210, 211, 215 
Loan bill, remarks on the, by 
Mr. Buchanan - - - 265, 283 
Calhoun - - - 296 
Crittenden - - - 330, 331 
King - - - 331,332 
Linn - - - 281,331 
Preston - - - 400 
Sevier - : - 329,330 
Smith of Connecticut - 292 
Wright - - - 243 


M. 
Mangum, Willie P., of North Carolina— 
remarks on Mr. Preston’s resolution con- 
cerning the credit and finances of the 
Government, defensive of Whig pol- 
icy - - . - 214,215 


Mangum, Willie P., of North Carolina— 
remarks on the proposition to refund to 
General Jackson the $1,000 fine im- 
posed on him by Judge Hall at New 
Orleans - - - - 375 

remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution to give 

to the assenting States the distributive 

shares of the land fund belonging w 


the dissenting States - - - 142 
McRoberts, Samue!, of Illinois— 
remarks on the pre-emption bill - 189 


remarks on the bill tomake an additional 
grant of land to ancient settlers in II- 
linois - - - - - 35 

remarks on the apportionment bill, con- 


cerning the ratio and the mode of re 
resentation - - - 445, 523 


remarks on the tariff bill, in favor of 


admiltting tea and coffee duty free - 719 
Merrick, William D., of Maryland— 
remarks on the plan for a board of ex- 
chequer - - : - 87 
remarks on the tariff bill - - 760 


[E£rratum. In the second column of 
page 87, after the word “they,” at ten 
lines from the head, the matter follow- 
ing, to the end of the paragraph ter- 
minating with the word “‘description,” 
belongs to the note in the preceding 
column. ] 

Message, the President’s annual - a7 2 
Miller, Jacob W., of New Jersey-- 

remarks on the apportionment bill, in 

defence of the district system of elec- 


tions - - - - - 733 
Navy Department, report of the Secretary of 
the Navy - - - - 16 


Navy, remarks on the naval appropriation 
bill, concerning the expenses and con- 
dition, &c., of the, by 

Mr. Bayard - - - - 750 
Williams - - - - 486 

Oregon Territory, remarks of Mr. Linn con- 
cerning the occupation of the - 736 

Palmerston, Lord, correspondence touching 
outrages on American vessels by Brit- 
ish cruisers - - - 5,6,7,8,9 

Post Office Department, report from the Post- 
master General on the condition of 
the - - - : - 25 

Powers of the Federal courts 382, 536, 554, 555 

556, 557, 558, 611, 645 

Pre-emption bill, remarks by Mr. McRoberts 
on the - - - - - 189 

Preston, William C., of South Carolina— 

remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution for 
giving to the assenting States the dis- 
tributive shares of the land fund be- 
longing to the dissenting States - 146 
remarks on his resolution touching the 
credit and finances of the Govern- 
ment,andthe loan - 210, 211, 215 
remarks on the bill to refund to General 
Jackson the fine of $1,000, imposed 
on him by Judge Hall at New Orleans, 363 
remarks on the loan bill, concerning the 
means and the credit of the Govern- 


ment - - - 
Protective tariff. (See Tariff.) 
Public debt,concern ing the, 59, 246, 265, 283, 292, 298 
Public stocks, (See Treasury notes.) 
Public lands, distributive shares to the States 
of the proceeds of the - - 833 
debate on Mr. Clay’s resolution concern- 
ing the distribution to the assenting 
States of the proceeds of the, belong- 
ing to the dissenting States 141, 142, 143 
144, 145, 146 
Mr. Linn’s remarks on his proposition 
to give to Missouri and Arkansas cer- 
tain sections of the - : “> 
the policy of distributing the pro- 
ceeds of the, illustrated - - 231 
remarks in favor of pledging the pro- 
ceeds of the, to the payment of the 


ublic debt, b 
mi. Buchanan # - ° - 265 
Woodbu - - - 298 


remarks of Mr. Smith, of Indiana, con- 
cerning the cessions of the, by the 
States . ° - ° 
remarks on the motion to strike from 
the tariff bill the proposition to con- 
tinue the distribution of the! pro- 
ceeds of the : “708, 711, 770 
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Se Re Fun . i 
a7ru Conc. Senute—House ef Representative: . 2p Sess. 
ion. (See apportionment bill. | Tallmadge, Nathaniel P.— || Wileox, Leonard, of New Hampshire, re- t 
Ratio of epi a See sourttof the United ) | remarks on the tariff bill, against marks on the apportionment bill, con- y 
Remedi ou) striking out the distribution clause 770, cerning the mode of eléction —- - 42 
= ent and reform, speeches concern- | Tappan, Benjamin, remarks on the proposition | Williams, Ruel, of Maine, remmarkson the na- 
Retrenchm 106, 133, 151, 157, 164, 177, 192, 199 | to refund toGeneral Jackson the fine of val appropriation bill, on the organiza- ; 
ing, ’ 216 269, 292, 322, 414, 593 | $1,000 imposed on him by Judge Hall ~ 221 | tion and condition of the navy - - 456 
bill. (See Tari ) | Tariff, remarks upon the subject of a, to give Woodbridge, W., of Michigan, remarks on 
even 'C.. of Virginia, remarks on the protection to manufactures, and upon presenting the petition of Aaron Weeks 
Rives, “len for a board of exchequer - 73 || the several bills to raise revenue, by for indemnity for violations, by soldiers 
: ks on Mr. Clay’s resolution con- Mr. Bagby - - - - 662 | of the United States, of his rights, to the 
ae retrenchment and reform, Benton - - - 659, 754 | defeat of a contract - ° - 796 
tariff home valuation, distribution, Buchanan - : - 708, 711 || Woodbury, Levi, of Massachusetts, remarks 
ge - “a - - 216 || Clay - - - - 322 | on the plan for a Federal Board of 
remarks on the provisional tariffbill 644 Se oun - - 225, ey a ee ” - was ain - 53 
’s i du- vans - - - 7l, 7 remarks on the resolutions of Mr. Clay 
Salt, omy 3 P ommend a 661 | Merrick - - - ye +60 to give tothe assenting States the dis " 
i - - 5 || Rives : - - 216,544 tributive shares of the land fund be- 
Search, on ae teen ey an Smith, of Indiana - : 269 longing to the dissenting States, 143, 144 
— ne e H., of Arkansas, remarks on Sevier - - : - 656 remarks in support of the veto power 
— et lan for a board of exchequer - 59 | Tallmadge - - - 770 on Mr, Clay’s resolutions concerning ; 
oaana on the loan bill, concerning Woodbury - - - 661, 688 retrenchment and reform, the tariff, 
the Whig policy and President Ty- | Tax on bank notes, proposition to lay a 81, 754 veto power, &c. : - 157, 199 
ler - ear - - 329, 330 | Taxation, indirect, illustrated nit - 231 remarks on the Joan bill, ou the propo- 
marks on the proposition to refund | Tea and coffee, shall it be free of duty - 719 sition to pledge the land fund for the 
"Ss General Jackson the fine of Titles to land, (See indian titles.) © redemption of the public debt _ + 298 
$1,000 imposed on him by Judge | Tonnage and freight - 307, 609, 674 remarks on his resolution concerning . 
Hall . - - 374, 375 | Treasury, reportof the Secretary of the Treas- the freights and tonnage of the Un- 
marks on the tariff concerning the ury on the condition of the . - @ || ted States iv - - - 307 
"ae on cotton-bagging . - 656 | (See Finances. ) remarks on the bill to refund to Gen. 
mi Hl f Indiana, remarks on Mr | Treasury note bi |, speeches on the, by Jackson the $1,900 fine, imposed by 
pom er ~ ceeaion to give to the as- Mr. Benton - grates - §i Judge Hall of New Orleans, 364, 365 
scbiing States thedisiributive shares Calhoun” - - : - 106 remarks on the apportionment bij}, 391, 392 
{the land fund belonging to the | Vetoes of the President, remarks concerning remarks on the tariff bill, concerning . 
dissenting States - ° - 142 || the - - - - 59,329 the duties on cotton bagging - - 661 
remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolutions | Veto power, remarkson Mr, Clay's resolution remarks on the tariff, - - - 688 
7 oncerning retrenchment and re- | to restrict the, by '| Wright, Silas, of New York, remarks on Mr. 
f m, the tariff &c - - 269 | Mr. Archer - - - - 161 | Clay’s resolution to give to the assent- 
remarhs in favor of donating landto | Berrien - - - - 414 ing States the distributive shares of 
ine oer | —. mous ee 
eae present remarks on the i Clay - - - - 192 || remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution in 
ns OO eeaee rnin the ublicdebt Woodbury - - - 157, 199 || relation to the revenue and expenses 
ie ples alvenaient 2 292 Wright - - - - 177 || of Government, and his resolution to 
ks on the bill to provide further | War Department: annual report of the Secre- modify them - ae . - 177 
aie dial justice in de courts of the tary of War - ° - «peu lt remarks on the loan bill : - 243 
United States - 7 - 645 | Walker, Robert J.,of Mississippi, remarks on remarks on the bill to refund to Gen. 
ks on the bill to repeal the bank- ” the apportionment bill, concerning Jackson the fine of $1,000, imposed 
ge oe . - . - - 146 | fractional representation - — by —— oe _— a) ve an ad 376 
iei i i - 68 |} -e bill t ride further remarks on the apportionment bill, con- 
ee aia aan nog 25 28 | yypcr ete Tory inches the-wouine of the cerning fractional representation, 392, 437 
— ota te leo ist bo el 205 227 United States - - - - 6ll remarks on the merits of the general 
33), 232, 273, 274, 275, BLL, B19, 401,’ 486 || Weeks, Aaron, of Michigan, remarks of Mr. | ticket and district systems of election - 465 
7 14 693 694, 862, 864, 877, 878, 879 Woodbridge on the petition of, for in- remarks on the bill to provide further 
A dt on the right of search 6 6, 7,10 demnity “3 - - - - 796 || remedial justice in the courts ‘of the 
Tallmadge, Nathaniel P , remarks on the dis- Whig policy discussed, 211, 281, 283, 292, 296,329 | : United States Se oa 56, 557 
 tricti i it Indi 3 - 0 inois, remarks - 
t ‘lause of the apportionment White, Albert, of Indiana, remarks on the pro _.. || Young, Richar ‘ ; , 
bill a ws 3 a - - 512 visional tariff bill | : : - 763 || cerning the bankrupt act - 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
; ; i ill, s es he, b wong Appropriation bill— 
berdeen, Lord, on the right of search : 9 | Seportennes epoection ” the, y _— | PPree mere ay SO 
Abolition as connected with the ae aa r. ects ar taasncks ; tee clpatista, “inaheeganien, ni Olgen- 
eee by Mr, Campbell of Sout Floyd ‘ ‘ - 320 | ization of the aay, ty init 
rolina - - - ° , ; : 7 "C. Bhat 
Alams, John Q., of Massachusetts, remarks | Goggin - x , , o Mr Guia” - ray = 828’ 932 
of Mr. Underwood ms Mr. a | on . : , - seeimiatie: 7 . oe 
resolution, censuring, for presenting a ‘ : ta - 965 Gwin of Mississippi " - 440 
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Suites sien |. . Medill - - - 277 Johnson, Cave, of Tennessee, 456, 971 
Batler of South Carolina - - 319 edi p c - 371 Levy é 7 a - 496 
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Campbell of South Carolina, 558, 975 | rom 4 : - 312 | McKean  - ‘ 3 - 460 
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Appropriation bill, the army, speeches on, by 
Mr. Reynolds - - - - 
Ward of New York - - 
Warren - - - - 
Army, speeches on the bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of the, and the bill making appro- 
priation for the sapport of the army, 
concerning its management and ex- 
venses, b 
Mr. Allen, of Maine 
Barnard - . - 455, 
Black - - - 418, 
Cross - - - - 
Cushing - - - 778, 
Fessenden - - > - 
Goggin - . - - 
Ingersoll, J. R., of Pennsylvania - 
Johnson, Cave - - 456, 
. Levy ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
Lowell . - - - 
McKeon - - - - 
Reynolds” - - - - 
Ward - : - - 
Warren : of - 
Arnold, Thomas D., of Tennessee, remarks 
on the provisional tariff bill, concern- 
ing the vetoes of the President, &c. - 
remarks on the proposition to reduce the 
mileage and pay of members of Con- 
yrTress - - > ‘ - - 
Assumption. (See Debts of the States.) 
Atherton, Charles G., of New Hampshire, 
speech on the subject of the tariff - 
remarks on the loan bill, and concern- 
ing the disposition of the proceeds of 
the public lands - - - 
remarks on the apportionment bill, con- 
cerning the rauo and the general-tick- 
itand district systems of representa- 





tions - - - - 350 
Bankrupt act, remarks coneerning the passage 
ofthe - - - - ‘ 
Banking, remarks concerning - . - 


remarks 
the State - - - - 
Barnard, Daniel D., of New York, remarks 
on the apportionment bill, concern- 
ing the general ticket and district sys- 
tems of representation - _ 
remarks on the army appropriation bill, 


Banks, 


remarks oa the veto of the provisional 


tariff - - : . ° 
remarks on the policy of a protective 
tariff - - - - - 


Beeson, Henry W., of Pennsylvania, remarks 
on the tariff, contrasting Whig promises 
with Whig practice - - - 

Bidjack, Benjamin A., of Pennsylvania, re- 
marks on the tariff - - 


Black, Edw. J., of Georgia, remarks on the 
seneral appropriation bill, concerning 
the operations of the mint at Dahlone- 
ga - - - - = 

remarks on the army appropriation bill, 
concerning the conduct of the United 
States troops in Georgia - AS, 
remarks on the tariff bill, touching 
Whig policy and Georgia policy - 

Bonds, State, (See Mississippi.) 


Boundary, (See Northeastern boundary. ) 

Boundary line, &e., and line between Missouri 
ang lowa, remarks on the bill to estab- 
lish the - - - ~ 


Bounty land claims, speeches on the subject 
of Virginia military, by 

Mr. Gilmer - - - . 

Goggin - - - - 

Goode - - - - 

Hall - - - - 


Brewsier, David P., of New York, remarks 
op the tariff bill, concerning freights 
and tonnage - - ~~. « 
s, George N., of Massachusetts, re- 
marks on the President’s veto of the 
provisional tariff bill = - - - 
Brown, Charles, of Pennsylvania, remarks 
on the loan bill, in favor of re- 
trenchment and reform - - 
remarks on the naval appropriation bill, 
concerning the condition of the navy, 

and the navy asylum, Philadelphia, 


Brige 


3rown, A. V., of Tennessee, remarks con- 
eerping the tarifi - - - 


concerning the condition of 
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House of Representatives. 2p Sess. 
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touching the protest of the President his proposition for the assumption ofthe, 79 
filed in the State Department- 558, 975 || Debt, the public 35, 240, 249, 263, 264, 64 
Campbell, William B., of Tennessee, remarks 837, 838, 839, 8 
on the bill to reduce the pay and mile- Distribution of the public land fund, speeches 
age of members of Congress’ - - 782 concerning the, by 
Caruthers, Robert L , of Tennessee, remarks Mr. Atherton - - - - %6 
on the veto of the temporary tariif bill, 743 Briggs - - - - 76 
Sensure of John Q, Adams, remarks on the Goggin - - - - 2 
resolution for the - 234, 333, 975, 983 Howard of Michigan : - 80 
Claims. (See Bounty land claims,) Irwin - - - - 83 
Clark, John C., of New York, remarks on the Summers - - ° - 86 
bill for making harbors in Wisconsin - 756 Washington - : - 85 
Clifford, Nathan, of Maine, remarks on the ap- Watterson - - . oa 
portionment bil], concerning the gen- | Dissolution of the Union, remarks concerning 
eral-ticket and district systems of rep- the presentation of a petition by Mr, 
resentation = - - - - 347 | Adams fora - - 234, 333, 975, 98 
remarks on the tariff - ° - 669 Dodge, Henry, of Wisconsin, remarks on his 
Coinage atthe mints” - - - 284, 315 resolution concerning the malprac- 
Colquitt, W. T., of Georgia, remarks on the tices of Governor Doty of Wisconsin, 3° 
resolution of Mr. Adams to destroy the remarks on the bill making appropria- 
velo powel - : - = 12 tions for harbors on Lake Michigan - 6t 
Colonial trade, remarks of Mr. Lowell on the Dodge, Augustus C., of lowa, remarks on the 
subject of the British — - - - 474 general appropriation bill, concerning 
Compensation of members of Congress, the expenses of the Legislative As- 
speeches concerning the reduction of sembly of Iowa - - - % 
the - - - - 624, 775 remarks on the bill establishing a boun- 
Compromise act, remarks concerning the, 575 dary line between Missouri and Iowa 94 
579, 587, 621, 665, 669, 763, 798, 824, 886 Doty, J. D., remarks on his conduct as Gov- 
Cooper, James, of Pennsylvania, remarks on ernor of Wisconsin - 277, 35 
the President’s veto of the provisional Eastman, Ira A., of New Hampshire, remarks 
tariff = - - - - - 802 on the tariff - - - : 
Cooper, Mark A., of Georgia, remarks on the Edwards, John C., of Missouri, remarks on 
general appropriation bill, concerning the tariff - - - - 5 
the expenses of the Judiciary depart- Edwards, John, of Pa., remarks on the tarifl 
ment - 4 . : - 259 bill - - - - - 76 
remarks on the apportionment bill, con- Elections, congressional, speeches on the sec- 
cerning the general-ticket and dis- ond section of the apportionmentbill, 
trict systemsofelection - - 366 and the merits of the general-ticket 
on the tariff bill, concerning the past, and district systems of election, by 
present, and futare policy of the Mr. Atherton - - - 350, 3 
Government : - - 834 j; Butler, of South Carolina - - 3 
on the expenditures of theGovernment, 838 1 Campbell, of South Carolina 5 
on the protective tariff - - 841 Cooper, of Georgia - - 3f 
on the best commercial policy - 848 | Clifford - - ° - 3 
Cotton bagging, remarks concerning the duty Davis, of Kentucky - -3 
on - - ee - 914 Floyd - - - - 3 
Courts of the United States, remarks by Mr.C. J. Goggin - - - -3 
Ingersoll on the bill to provide further Houston - . > - 3 
remedial justice in the, by extending Jones, of Maryland - - 8 
their jurisdiction to criminal cases in Kennedy, of Indiana - - 3k 
the States —- - - 718, 953 Payne - - - -3 
the expenses of the - : - 259 Pendleton - - : of 
Credit of the Government, speeches concern- Pope ° - 7 - 3 
ing the - ° ° - 286, 404 Reynolds - - - . 3f 
Cross, Edward, of Arkansas, remarks on the Summers - - - - 3) 
general appropriation bill, concern- (See Apportionment bill.) 
ing the salary of associate judges - 276 || Executive of the United States, Mr. Cushing's 
remarks on the army appropriation bilf, speech concerning the powers of the & 
touching the condition of the de- Expenditures of the Government, speeches in 
fences - - - - - 480 which the subject of the, is discussed, 4 
Currency, remarks concerning the, 83, 249, 650 46, 84, 121, 208, 240, 25, 
651, 826 412, 589, 593, 642, 673, 704, 89 
Cushing, Caleb, of Massachusetts, remarks on 838, 841, 899, 904, 9 
the army appropriation bill - - 778 Federal courts. (See Courts, United States.) 
remarks on the naval appropiiation bill, Fessenden, Wm. P., of Maine, remarks on the 
concerning the reduction of the army appropriation bill,concerning the | 
navy, &c. - - 828, 922 proposition to reduce the army -__ . 
on the bill for the reorganization of Finances of the United States, the condition of ‘ 
the army - . ; - 829 the . 84, 121, 128, 208, 2 
on the veto of the President of the Fillmore, Millard, of New York, his remarks 
provisional tariff = - - - 891 on the tariff bill - 2 “= 
onthe apportionment bill ——- - 892 || Florida war, the management of the,&e. - # 
on the relative powers of the House Floyd, J.G., of New York, remarks on the ap- 
and Executive - - - 893 portionment bill, concerning the district 
on the fortification bill . - 894 and general-ticket systems of election - 3: 
on the general tariff bill, concerning Foreign relations, remarks concerning the - 
the duty on woollens - - 919 312, 3: 
Cusiom-house, New York, Mr. Wise’s remarks Fornance, Joseph, of Pennsylvania, remarks 
concerning the repoit of the commis- on the naval appropriation bill, on the 
sion appointed to investigate the affairs condition of the navy - » “ee 
ofthe - - - - - 369 remarks concerning the tariff 358, 4 
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BB tification bill, Mr. Cushing’s remarks on 
Ss the - . : - - 894 
- 64 remarks of Mr. Pope - - - 951 
a ractional representation, remarks concerning 366 
~ OEE mble, Roger L., of Georgia, remarks on the 
e tariff, in reply to Mr. Cooper, of Georgia 879 
g ntry, Meredith P., of Tennessee, remarks 
e on the loan bill, on the necessity of 
- making a pledge for the redemption 
As of the loan - - - - 286 
i remarks on his proposition for the as- 
* 3 sumption of the debts of the States 
- — General Government - 799 
- mer, Thomas W., of Virginia, remarks 
oa concerning the subject of Virginia mili- 
oo tary bounty land warrants - - 966 
i, Gi oggin, William L., of Virginia, remarks on 
d, 8 the apportionment bill, concerning 
eS the district and general-ticket systems 
2 of election - - - - 340 
-s remarks on the army appropriation bill, 
- on the proposition to reduce the army, 429 
- = remarks on the subject of bounty land 
- elaims - - - - 542 
-8 remarks concerning the distribution of 
’ 86 the proceeds of the public lands - 729 
“7 ode, William O., of Virginia, remarks on 
<7 the subject of the Virginia military 
5 bounty land claims - . - 629 
es 95 wrdon, Samuel, of New York, remarks on 
9, % the treasury note bill - - - 
” vaham, James, of North Carolina, remarks 
“| 9° on the general appre riation bill, on the 
a. Ie... Proposition to abolish the branch mints, 315 
- ae William M., of Mississippi, remarks on 
oe the navy appropriation bill - - 440 
t remarks on the tariff bill - - 635 
© abersham, Richard W., of Georgia, remarks 
—* on the tariff - - - - 531 
* “pall, Hiland, of Vermont, remarks concern- 
ra 94 ing Virginia military bounty land 
= claims - a - 936 
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ke ion concerning the compromise act, 621,677 
. arbors un Lake Michigan, speeches con- 
- cerning the construction of, by 
aa Mr. Clark, J. C. - - - 756 
ff Dodge, Henry . - - 668 
4% Reynolds - . - - 657 
‘ “FBiastings, John, of Ohio, remarks on the tariff, 694 
1 Home valuation. (See Tariff, and Compro- 
* mise act.) 
; vuston, George S., of Alabama, remarks on 
0. 39 the apportionment bill, concerning the 
ay mode of election - . - 341 
. 5eward, Jacob M., of Michigan, remarks on 
_ 30 the veto of the provisional tariff - 807 
_ gggebard, Edmund W, of Virginia, remarks 
3 against a protective tariff - - 503 
_ gqmeudson, Charles, of Massachusetts, remarks 
3 on the tariff : : - - 928 
_ yment, Hiram P., of New York, remarks on 
44 the apportionment bill as returned 
- 3 from the Senate - . - 781 
remarks on the tariff - - - 873 
. 4gpener, R. M. T., of Virginia, remarks on the 
3 tariff bills - - - 578,602 
. apezersoll, C. J., of Pennsylvania, remarks on 
. 35 the general appropriation bill, con- 
cerning the foreignaffairs’ - - 304 
=a remarks on the army appropriation bill, 510 
8 on the tariff bill - - - 642 
rm on the remedial justice bill, concern- 
ed, 3 ing the powers of the Federal 
4, 3 courts - - - 718, 953 
4) 83 tigersoll, J. R., of Pennsylvania, remarks on 
4, 9 the contingent ee bill  - 792 
.) remarks on the bill for the reorganiza- 
he tion of the arm - - - Sil 
he [_ependent treasury bill, Mr. Steenrod’s re- 
‘ marks on the, of last session + - 27 
of "a, the expenses of the Legislative Assembly 
8, 2 _ of - - . - - 286 
ks ‘win, W. W., of Pennsylvania, remarks on 
5 the tariff - - . - 38 
. remarks concerning the vetoes by the 
ap: _ President, and distribution - - 832 
Sot investigations. (See Custom-house. ) 
. . 3aickson, Andrew, the opinions of - 961, 962 
» vhason, Cave, of Tennessee, remarks on the 
12, 33 bill to establish a police in Washing- 
‘ks ton city - - . - 421 
he remarks on the army appropriation bill, 456 
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House of Representatives. 


Johnson, Cave, of Tenn., remarks of— 


on the navy appropriation bill - 
on the bill for the reorganization of 
the army - - - - 


Jones, L. D., of Maryland, remarks on the 
amencments of the Senate to the appor- 


654 


971 


tionment bill - - - - 755 
Judges, associate, the salaries of - - 276 
Judiciary department, remarks on the expen- 

ses of the - - - - 259 
Kennedy, J. P., of Maryland, remarks on the 

apportionment bill, concerning the mode 

of elections - - - - 316 
Kennedy, Andrew, of Indiana, remarks on the 

loan bill - : - - 205 

remarks ou the tariff bill - - 518 
Lane, Henry 8S., of Indiana, remarks on the 

loan bill, condemnatory of John Tyler, 

the President - - - - 218 
Lands. (See Public lands, and Distribution ) 
Land claims in Louisiana, remarks concerning 

the Spanish - - - - 597 

(See Bounty-land claims.) 

Lewis, Dixon H., of Alabama, remarks on 

the tariff bill = - - - - 713 
Levy, David, of Florida, remarks on the army 

appropriation bill, concerning the con- 

dition, expenses, and management of 

the Florida war - - - - 496 
Light-house system, concerning the expenses 

of the - - : - - 432 
Linn, Archibald L., of New York, remarks on 

- the general appropriation bill, concern- 

ing the mission to Mexico, and the an- 

nexation of Texas to the United States, 513 
Loan bill, speeches on the, by 

Mr. Atherton - - - - 261 

Brown of Pa, - - - 208 

Gentry - - - - 286 

Kennedy of Ia. - - - 205 

Lane - - ~ - 218 

Proffit - - - - 254 

Reynolds” - - - 207 

Rayner ” - . - 404 

Shields - - - - 249 

Smith of Va. - - - 240 
Lowell, Joshua A., of Maine, remarks on the 
army appropriation bill, concerning 

the reductionof thearmy~ - - 414 
remarks on the subject of the British 

colonial trade - - - - 474 
Marshall, Thomas F., of Kentucky, remarks 

on the resolution to censure John Q, 

Adams for presenting a petition to dis- 

solve the Union - - - - 983 
Mason, John Thomson, of Maryland, re- 

marks on the naval appropriation bill, 
on the condition of the naval service, 357 

remarks on the tariff bill - - 560 
Mason, Samson, of Ohio, remarks concerning 

the condition of the naval service - 430 
McKeon, John, of New York, remarks con- 

cerning the reduction of the army - 460 
remarks on the tariff - - - 703 
Medill, William, of Ohio, remarks on the 
general appropriation bill, concern- 
ing the salary of the Governor of 
Wisconsin - - . - 27 
remarks on the resolution of Mr. Dodge, 
concerning the malpractices of Mr. 
Doty as Governor of Wisconsin, — 
56 
Members of Congress, remarks on the bill to 

reduce the mileage and pay of, 775, 782 

Meriwether, James A., of Georgia, remarks 
on the tariff - . - - Ill 

remarks on the naval appropriation bill, 453 

Message, the President’s annua), 1, 35, 46, 72, 91 
111, 168, 223 

Mesne process in the Districtof Columbia - 464 

Mexico, the relations of the United States 

with - - - - - 513 

Militia systems of the States, concerning the, 427 
428 
Mileage and pay of members of Congress, 775 
782 

Military academy at West Point, speech in 
opposition to the . - - 442 

(See Army.) 

Ministers, the salaries of foreign, 304, 312, 333 
Mints, the operations and expenses of the, 233, 284 

315 
Mission to Mexico ° . ‘ - 513 
Mississippi State bonds, concerning the, 79, 80 
Money, the public - . : - 


vil 


2p Sess. 


Navy, report of the Secretary of the - - 16 

Navy, speeches on the naval appropriation 
bill, concerning the expenses, condi 
tion, and management of the, by 


Mr. Brown of Pa. . - 993, 525 


Cushing - - - 8288, Re 
Fornance : . 357 
Gwin - . - - 440 
Ingersoll, C. J. - 510 
Johnson of Tenn. - 654 
Mason of Md. 357 
Mason of Ohio - 430 
Meriwether - - - 453 
Reynolds - 388 
Wood - i12 
Northeastern boundary, remarks on the sub 
ject of the - 114, 803 
P. 
Payne, William W., of Alabama, remarks on 
the tariff - - - 72, 621 
remarks on the apportionment bill, con- 
cerning the mode of election - - G21 


Pendleton, Nathaniel G., of Ohio, remarks on 
the apportionment bill, concerning the 
mode of election - - 107 
Pickens, Francis W., of South Carolina, re 


marks against a protective tariff - 520 
Police in Washington City, remarks on the 
bill to establish a Government - - 421 


Pope, John, of Kentucky, remarks on the ap- 
portionment bill, concerning the mode 
of election = - - - - 371 
remarks on the tariff bill, concerning 
the duty on cotton bagging - - 94 
remarks on the fortification bill - 951k 
Post Office Department, report from the head 
ofthe - - - - - 28 
Powers of the Federal courts. (See Courts of 
the United States.) 
Powers of the Executive of the United Siates, 803 
President Tyler, the annual message of, and 
remarks on, 1, 35, 46, 72, 91, LILI, 168 
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speeches in which his course is dis- 
cussed, 218, 280, 329, 369, 404, 713 
768, 802, 809, 812, 833, S66, BO 
Proflit, George H., of Indiana, remarks on the 
loan bill, defensive of the adm nis- 
tration of Mr. Tyler - : - 254 
remarks on the general appropriation 
bill, concerning the light-house sys- 
tem - . - - BL 
Proscription by the Whig dynasty of IS41, 552,591 
Protective tariff. (See Tariff ) 
Public money, the safe-keeping of the - 27 
Public stocks. (See Loan, and Treasury notes.) 
Public debt, the amount, &c., 35, 240, 249, 265 
264, 649, 837, 838, 839, 85” 
Public lands, remarks concerning the cessions 
of the, to the United States, and the dis- 
tribation policy - « 261,°%29, 932 
(See Distribution. ) 


- 
Randolph, Joseph F., of New Jersey, remarks 
on the tariff - - - - S17 
Rayner, Kenneth, of North Carolina, remarks 
on the loan bill, concerning the ve- 
toes and Whig policy - - 404 
remarks on the veto of the provisional! 
tariff, and on the veto power - - 933 
Ratio of representation. (See Apportionment 
bill.) 
Read, A. A., of Pennsylvania, remarks on the 
tariff bill - - - - 
Remedial justice. (See Courts of the United 
States.) 
Retrenchment and reform, remarks concern- 
: ing : - 208, 412, 593, 775, 7382 
Revenue bill. (See Tariff.) 
Reynolds, John, of Illinois, remarks on thetar- 
i . : - - « # 
remarks on the loan bill : - 207 
remarks on the general appropriation 
bill, concerning the salaries of for- 
eign ministers, and the condition of 
foreign relations - - - S12 
remarks on the apportionment bill, con- — 
cerning the mode of election — - 345 
remarks on the navy appropriation bill, 
concerning the condition of the navy, ort 
remarks on the army bill, in opposition 
to the Military Academy at West 
Point - . : - 
remarks on the bill making aprzopria- 
tions for harbors on Lake Michigan, 657 
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Rhett, R. Barnwell, of South Carolina, re- 
marks against a protective tariff - 
remarksyn the velo power - . 
Russell, William, of Ohio, remarks on the 
tariff bill : - - - 
Saunders, Romulus M., of North Carolina, re- 
marks on the tariff bills - . 
remarks in replyto Mr.Stanly - - 
Search of American vessels on the coast of 
Africa - - s = ‘ 
Shields, Benjamin G., of Alabama, remarks 
on the Joan bill - 

remarks concerning the due on cotton- 
bagging - : - - 
Slave-trade, and the English and American 
Abolition party, concerning the, 304, 
Slade, William, of Vermont, remarks in favor 
of a protective tariff - Ris ite 


remarks on the general tariff - -{ 


Smith, William, of Virginia, remarks on the 
loan bill - - - 
remarks on the tariff bill, against pro- 
tection - - - 


Snyder, John, of allan: remarks on 
the tariff - - - - 


Sollers, Augustus R., of Maryland, remarks 
on the tarifi - - - 


Spanish land claims in Louisiana : : 


Stanly, Edward, of North Carolina, remarks 
on the bill to limit the sales of the 
public stocks at par, and to author- 
ize the issue of treasury notes ° 

remarks on the expen itures of Gov- 
ernment, and defensive of the Whig 
policy; . > ; . 


Statistical information, 112, 114, 117, 118, 
175, 176, 177, 210, 240, 346, 366, 367, 
394, 396, 412, 430, 431, 432, 434, 463, 
506, 507, 508, 509, 521, 523, 526, 527, 
532, 534, 551, 564, 565, 566, 567, 570, 
594, 596, 608, 609, 610, 611, 622, 623, 
640, 641, 648, 649, 650, 654, 655, 658, 
672, 674, 675, 676, 677, 678, 708, 712, 
721, 723, 723, 724, 725, 726, 727, 728, 
818, 819, 820, 821, 826, 833, 835, 836. 
838, 839, 810, 841, 842, 844, 845, 846, 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States: 


In coming together, fellow-citizens, to enter again 
upon the discharge of the duties with which the 
people have charged us, severally, we find great 
occasion to rejoice in the general presperity of the 
country. We are in the enjoyment of all the bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty, with unexampled 
means of education, knowledge, and improvement. 
Through the year which is now drawing toa close, 
peace has been in our borders, and plenty in our 
habitations; and although disease has visited some 
few portions of the land with distress and mortality, 
yet in general the health of the people has been 
preserved, and we are all called upon, by the high- 
est obligations of duty, to renew our thanks and 
our devotion to our Heavenly Parent, who has 
continued to vouchsafe to us the eminent blessings 
which surround us, and who has so signally crowned 
the year with his goodness. If we find ourselves 
increasing, beyond example, in numbers, in strength, 
in wealth, in knowledge, in every thing which pro- 
motes human and social happiuess, let us ever re- 
member our dependence, fur al! these, on the pro- 
tection and merciful dispensations of Divine Pro- 
vidence. . 

Since your last a¢jourament, Alexanjer McLeod, 
a British subject, who was indicted for the murder 
of an American citizen, and whose case has been 
the subject of a correspondence heretofore commu- 
picated to you, has been acquitted by the verdict 
of an impartial and intelligent jury, and has, under 
the judgment of the cour!, been regularly discharged. 

Great Britain having made known to this Go- 
vernment that the expedition which was fitted out 
from Canada for the destruction of the steamboat 
Caroline, in the winter of 1837, and which resulted 
in the destruction of said boat, and in the death of 
an American ciiizen, was undertaken by orders 
emanating from the authorities of the British Go- 
vernment in Canada, and demanding the discharge 
of McLeod, upon the ground that, if engaged in 
that expedition, he did but fulfil the orders of his 
Government, has thus been answered in the only 
way in which she could be answered by a Govern- 
ment, the powers of which are distributed among 
its several departments by the fundamental law. 
Happily for the people of Great Britain, as well as 
those of the United States, the only mode by which 
an individual, arraigned for a criminal offence, be- 
fore the courts of either, can obtain his discharge, 
is by ype independent action of the judiciary, and 
by proceedings equally familiar to the courts of 


both couniries. 


If in Gieat Britain a power exists in the crown 
to cause to be entered a noile prosequi, which is not 
the case with the Executive power of the United 
States upon a prosecution pending in a State court; 
yet there, no more than here, can the chief Execu- 
tive power rescue a prisoner from custody without 
an order of the proper tribunal directing his dis- 
charge. The precise stage of the proceedings at 
which such order may be madr, is a matter of mu- 
nicipal regulation exclusively, and not to be com- 
plained of by any other Government. In cases 


of this kind, a Government becomes politically re- 
sponsible only, when its tribunals of last resort are 
shown to have rendered unjust and injurious judg- 
ments in matters not doubtful. To the establish- 
ment and elucidation of this principle, no nation 
has lent its authority more efficiently than Great 
Britain. Alexander McLeod having his option 
either to prosecute a writ of error from the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of New York, which 
had been rendered upon his application for a dis- 
charge, to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or to submit his case to the decision of a jury, pre- 
ferred the latter, deeming it the readiest mode of 
obtaining his liberation; and the result has fully 
sustained the wisdom of his choice. The manner 
in which the issue submitted was tried, will satisfy 
the English Government that the principles of jus- 
tice will never fail to govern the enlightened deci- 
sion of an American tribunal. I cannot fail, how- 
however, to suggest to Congress the propriety, and 
in some degree the ni cessiiy, of making such pro- 
visions by law, so far as they may constitutionally 
do so, for the removal, at their commencement, 
and at the option of the party, of a!l such cases as 
may hereafter arise, and which may involve the 
faithtul observance and execution of interna- 
tional obligations, from the State to the Federal 
Judiciary. This Government, by our institutions, 
is charged with the maintenance of peace and the 
preservation of amicable relations with the nation> 
of the earth, and ought to possess, without ques- 
tion, all the reasonable and proper means of main- 
taining the one and preserving ‘he other. Whilst 
just confidence is felt in the Judiciary of the State:, 
yet this Government ought to be competent in it- 
self for the fulfilment of the high duties which have 
been develved upon it under the organie law, by 
the States themselves. 

In the month of September, a party of armed 
men from Upper Canada invaded the territory of 
the United States, and forcibly seized upon the 
person of one Grogan, and, under cireumstances 
of great harshness, hurriedly carried him beyond 
the limits of the United Sates, and delivered him 
up to the authorities of Upper Canada. His. im- 
mediate discharge was ordered by those authorities, 
upon the facts of the case being brovght to their 
knowledge—a course of procedure which was to 
have been expected from a nation with whom we 
are at peace, and which was not more due to the 
rights of the United States than to its own regard 
for justice. The correspondence which passed be- 
tween the Department of State and the British En- 
voy, Mr. Fox, and with the Governor of Vermont, 
as soon as the facts had been made knovn to this 
Department, are herewith communicated. 

I regret that it is notin my power to makeknown 
to you an equally sa'isfaciory conclusion in the 
case of the Caroline steamer, with the cireom- 
stances connected with the destruction of which, 
in December, 1837, by an armed force fitied out 
in the Province of Upper Canada, you are already 
made acquainted. No such atonementas was due 
for the public wrong done to the United States by 
this invasion of her territory, so wholly irreconcila- 
ble with her rights as an independent power, has 
yet beenmade, Inthe view taken by this @o- 
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vernment, the inquiry whether the vessel was in 
the emp!oyment of those who were proseculing an 
unauthorized war against that Province, or was 
engaged by the owner in the business of transport- 
ing passengers to and from Navy Isiand in hopes 
of private gain, which was most probably the 
case, in no degree alters the real question at issue 
between the two Governments. This Govern- 
mentecan never concede to any foreign Govern- 
ment the power, except in a case of the most ur- 
gentand extreme necessity, of invading its terri- 
tory, either to arrest the persons or destroy the pre- 
perty of those who may have violated the munici- 
pal laws of such foreign Government, or have 
cisregarded their obligations arisiog under the law 
of nations. The territory of the United States must 
be regarded as sacredly secure against ail such in- 
vasions, until they shall voluntarily acknowledge 
their inability to acquit themselves of their duties 
toothers. And cing this sentiment, I do 
bat efiirm a principle which no nation on earih 
would be more readv to vindicate, at all haze: Is, 
than the peuple and Government ot Great Britain. 

If, upoa a full iavestigation of all the facts, it 
shall appear tha! the owuver of the Caroline was 
governed by a hostile intent, or had made com- 
mon canse with those who were in the occupancy 
of Navy Island, then, so far as he is concerned, 
there can be no claim to indemnity for the destrac- 
tion of his boat, which this Government would feel 
itself bound to presecuie—since he wou'd have 
reted not only in derogation of the rights of Great 
Britain, but in clear violation of the jaws of 
the U.ited States; but that is a question which, 
however setticd, in no mMakner invelves the 
hicher consideration of the vio'ation of territorial 
sovereignty and jurisdiction. To recognise it as 
an admissible practice that each government, in 
its turn, upon any sucden and unauthorized ont- 
break, which, on a frontier, the extent of which 
renceis it impossible for either to have an efficient 
force on every mile of it, and which cutbreak, 
therefore, neither may be able to suppress ia a day, 
may take vengeance into iis own haads, and with- 
out even a remonsirance, and in the absence of 
any pressing or Overruling necessity, may iavade 
the teriitory of the other, would inevitably lead to 
results equally to be deplored by both, When 
border collisions come to receive the sanction, or 
to be made on the aucherity of either Government, 
general war must be the inevitable result... While 
itis the ardent desire of the United Siates to culti- 
vate the relations ef peace with all nations, and to 
falfil all the cuties of good neighborhood towards 
those who possess terrilories adjoining their own, 
that very desire would lead them to deny tbe right 
of any fereign power to invade their bouadary with 
an armed force. The correspondence between the 
two Governments cn this subject, will, ata future 
day of your session, Le submitied to your conside- 
ration; and in the mean time, I cannot but indulge 


in anhou 


propriety of renouncing, as a rule of future action, 
the precedent which has been set in the affair at 
Schlosser. 

I herewith submit the correspondence which has 
recently taken place between the American Minis- 
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ter at the Court of St. James, Mr. Stevenson, and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of that Guvern- 
ment, on the right claimed by that Government to 
visit and detain vessels sailing under the American 
flag, and engaged in prosecuting lawful commerce 
in the African seas. Our commercial interests in 
that region have experienced considerable increase, 
and have become an object of mach importance, 
and it is the duty of this Government to protect 
them against all improper and vexatious inierrup- 
tion. However desirous the United States may be 
for the suppression of the slave trade, they cannot 
consent to interpolations into the maritime code, at 
the mere willand pleasure of other Governments 
We deny the right of any such interpolation to 
any one, or all the nations of the earth, without 
our consent. We claim to have a voice in all 
amendments or alterations of that code—and when 
we are given to understand, as in this instance, by 
a foreign Government, that its treaties with other 
nations cannot be executed without the establish- 
ment and enforcement of new principles of mari- 
time police, to be applied without our consent, we 
must employ a language neither of equivocal im- 
port, or susceptible of misconstruction. American 
citizens prosecuting a lawful commerce in the 
African seas, under the flag of their country, are 
not responsible for the abuse or unlawful use of 
that flag by others; nor can they rightfully, on ac- 
count of any such alleged abuses, be interrupted, 
molested or detained while on the ocean; and if 
thus molested and detained, while pursuing honest 
voyeges, in the usual way, and violating no law 
themselves, they are unquestionably entitled to in- 
demnity. This Government has manifested its re- 
pugnance to the slave trade, in a manner which 
cannot be misunderstood. By its fundamental 
law, it pres:ribed limits in point of time to its con- 
tinuance; and against itsown citizens, who might 
=) far forget the rights of humanity as toencaze in 
that wicked traffic, it has long since, by its muni- 
cipal laws, denounced the most condign punish- 
ment. Many of the States composing this Union 
had made appeals to the civilized wer'd for its 
suppression, long before the moral sense of other 
nations had become shocked by the iniquities of the 
traffic. Whether this Government should now en- 
ter into treaties containing mu'ual stipulations upon 
this subject, is a question for i's mature delibera- 
tion. Certain it is, that if the right to detain 
American ships on the high seas can be justified on 
the plea of a necessity for such detention, arising 
out of the existence of treaties between other na- 
tions, the same plea may be extended and enlarged 
by the new stipulations of new treaties, to which 
the United States may not bea party. This Go- 
vernment wil] not cease to urge upon that of Great 
Britain fall and cmple remuneration for a!l losses, 
whether arising from detention or otherwise, to 
which American citizens have heretofore been, or 
may hereafter be subjected, by the exercise of rights 
which this Government cannot recognise as lepiti- 
mate and proper. Nor will I indulge a doubt but 
that the sense of justice of Great Britain will con- 
strain ber to make retribution for any wrong, or 
joss, which any American citizen, engaged in the 
prosecution of lawiul commerce, may have expe- 
rienced at the hand of her crusers, or other public 
authorities. This Government, at the same time, 
will relax no effort to prevent its c.tizens, if there 
be any so dispose?, from prosecuting a traffic so 
revolting to the feelings of humanity. It sceks to 
do no more than to protect the fair and honest tra- 
der {from molestation and injary; but while the 
en'erprising mariner, engaged in the pursuit of an 
honorable trade, is entitled to its protection, it will 
visit with condign punishment others of an oppo- 
site character. 

I invite your atten'ion to existing laws for the 
suppression of the African slave-trade, and recom- 
mend all such alteration, as may give to them 
greater force and efficacy. That the American flag 
is grossly abused by the abandoned and profligate 
of other nations, is but too probabie. Congress 
has, not long sinee, bad this subject under its con- 
sideration, and its importance well justifies renew- 
ed and anxious attention. 

I also communicate herewith the copy of a cor- 

spondence between Mr. Stevenson and Lord Pal- 
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merston, upon the subject, so interesting to several 
of the Southern States, of the riee duties, which 
resulted honorably to the justice of Great Britain, 
and a¢vantageously to the United Siates. 

At the opening of the last annual session, the 
President informed Congress of the progress which 
had then been made in negotiating a convention 
between this Government and thatof England, 
with a view to the final settlement of the question 
of the boundary between the territorial limi‘s of the 
two countries. I regret to say that little further 
advancement of the object has been accomplished 
since last year; but this is owing to circumstances no 
way indicative of any abatement of the desire of 
both parties to hasten the negotiation to its conclu- 
sion, and to settle the question in dispute as early 
as possible. In the course of the session, it is my 
hope to be able to announce some further degree 
of progress towards the accomplishment of this 
highly desirable end. 

The commission appointed by this Government 
for the exploration and survey of the line of boun- 
dary separating the States of Maine and New 
Hampshire from the conterminous British Pro- 
vinces is, it is believed, about te close its field la- 
bors, and is expected soon to report the results of 
its examinations to the Department of State. The 
report, when received, will be laid before Coa- 
gress. 

The failure on the part of Spain to pay, with 
punctuality, the interest due under the Convention 
of 1834, for the settlement of claims between the 
two countries, has made it the duty of the Execu- 
tive to call the particular attention of that Govern- 
ment to the subject. A disposition has been ma- 
nifested by it, which is believed to be entirely sin- 
cere, to fulfil its obligations, in this respect, so soon 
as its internal condition and the state of its finances 
will permit. An arrangement is in progress, from 
the result of which, it is trusted that those of our 
citizens who have claims under the Convention, 
will, at nodistant day, receive the stipulated pay- 
ments. 


A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with 
Belgium was conclud+d and signed at Washington 
on the 29'h March, 1840, and was duly sanctioned 
by the Senate of the United States. The treaty 
was ratified by His Belgian Majesty, but did not 
receive the approbation of the Belgian Chambers 
within the time limited by its terms, and has, 
therefore, become void. 


This occurrence assumes the graver_ aspect from 
the consideration that, in 1833, a treaty negotiated 
between the two Governments, and ratified on the 
part of the United States, fasled to be ratified on 
the part of Belgium. The Representative of that 
Government, at Washiogton, informs the Depart- 
ment of State that he has been instructed to give 
explanations of the causes which occasioned delay 
ic the approval of the late Treaty by the Legisla- 
ture, and toexp.ess the regret of the King at the 
occurrence. 


The jointcommission under the Convention with 
Texas, to ascertain the true boundary between the 
two countries, has concluded its labors; but the 
final report of the commissioner of the United 
States bas not been received. It is understood, 
however, that the meridian line, as traced by the 
commission, lies somewhat further East than the 
position hitherto generally assigned to it, and, 
consequently, includes in Texas some part of the 
territory which had been considered as belonging 
to the States of Louisiana ard Arkansas, 


The United States cannot but take a deep inte- 
rest in wha'ever rela’es to this young, but growing 
Republic. Settled principally by emigrants from 
the United States, we have the happiness to know, 
that the great principles of civil liberty are there 
destined to flourish, under wise institutions and 
wholesome laws; and that, through its example, 
another evidence is to be afforded of the capacity 
of popular instituticns to advance the prosperity, 
happiness, and permanent glory of the human 
race. The great truth, that government was made 
for the people, and not the people for government, 
has already been established in the practice and 
by the exemple of these United States; and we 
can do no other than contemplate its further ex- 
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emplification by a sister Republic, with the deepest 
interest. 

Our relations with the independent States of this 
hemisphere, formerly under the dominion of Spain, 
have notundergone any material change within 
the present year. ~The incessant sanguinary con- 
flicts in, or between, those countries, are to be 
greatly deplored, as necessarily tending to disable 
them from performing their dutiesas members of 
the community of nations, and rising to the destiny 
which the position and natural resources of many 
of them might lead them justly to anticipate, as 
constantly giving occasion, also, directly or indi- 
rectly, for complaints on the part of our citizens 
who resort thither for purposes of commercial in- 
tercourse, and as retarding reparation for wrongs 
already committed, some of which are by av means 
of recent date. 

The failure of the Congress of Ecuador to hold 
a session, at the time appointed for that purpose, in 
January last, will probably render abortive a 
treaty of commerce with that Republic, which was 
signed at Quito on the 13th of June, 1839, and 
had been duly ratified on our part, but which re- 
quired the approbation of that body, prior to its 
ratification by the Ecuadorian Executive. 

A convention which has been concluded with 
the Republic of Peru, providing for the settlement 
of certain claims of citizens of the United States, 
upon the Government of that Republic, will be 
duly submitted to the Senate. 

The claims of our citizens against the Brazilian 
Government, originating from captures, and other 
causes, are still unsatisfied. The United States 
have, however, so uniformly shown a disposition 
to cultivate relations of amity with that Empire, 
that it is hoped, the unequivocal tokers of the same 
spirit towards us, which an adjustment of the af- 
fairs referred to would afford, will be given with- 
out further avoidable delay. 

The war with the Indian tribes on the peninsula 
of Fiorida has, during the last summer and fall, 
been prosecuted with untiring activity and zeal. 
A summer campaign was resolved upon as the best 
mode of bringing it toa close. Our brave officers 
and men who have been engaged in that service, 
have suffered toils and privations, and exhibited 
anenergy, which, in any other war, would have 
won for them unfading laurels, In despite of the 
sickness incident to the climate, they have pene- 
trated the fastnesses of the Indians, broken up 
their encampments, and harasved them uncea- 
singly. Mumbers have been captured, and still 
greater numbers have surrendered, and have been 
transported to join their brethren on the lands else- 
where allotted to them by the Government—and a 
strong hope is entertained that, under the conduct 
of the gallant officer at the head of the troops in 
Florida, that troublesome and expensive war is 
destined to a speedy termination. With all the 
other Indian tribes we are enjoying the blessings of 
peace. Our duty, as well as our best interests, 
prompt us to observe, in all our intercourse with 
them, fidelity in fulfilling our engagements, the 
practice of strict justice, as well as the constant ex- 
ercise of acts of benevolence and kindness. These 
are the great instruments of civilization, and 
through the use of them alone,can the untutored 
child of the forest be induced to listen to its teach- 
ings. 

The Secretary of State,on whom the acts of 
Congress have devolved the duty of directing the 
proceedings for the taking of the Sixth Census, or 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the United States, 
wil! report to the two Houses the. progress of that 
work. The enumeration of persons has been com- 
pleted, and exhibits a grand total of 17,069,453; 
making an increase over the Census of 1830 of 
4,202,646 inhabitants, and showinga gain ina 
ratio exceeding 324 per cent. for the last ten years. 

From the report of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, you will be informed of the condition of the 
finances. The balance in the Treasury on the 
first of January Jast, as stated in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, submitted to Congress 
at the Extra Session, was $987,345 03. The re- 
ceipts into the Treasury, during the first three 
quarters of this year, from all sources, ameunt to 
$23,467,072 52, The estimated receipts for the 
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fourth quarter amount to $6,943,095 25, amount- 
ing to $30,410,167 77; and making, with the ba-. 
Jance in the Treasury, on the first ot January last, 


‘$31,397,512 80. The expenditures for the first 


three quarters of this year amount to $24,734,- 
346 97. The expenditures for the fourth quarter, 
as estimated, will amount to $7 290,723 73—thus 
making a total of $32,025,070 70; and leaving a 
deficit to be provided for, on the first of January 
next, of about $627,557 90. 

Of the loan of $12,000,000, which was autho- 
rized by Congress at its late session, only $5 432,- 
726 88 have been negotiated. The shortness of 
time which it had to run has presented no inconsi- 
derable impediment in the way of its being taken 
by capitalists at home, while the same cause would 
have operated with much greater force in the fo- 
reign market. For that reason the foreign market 
has not been resorted to; and it is now submitted, 
whether it would not be advisable to amend the 
law by making what remains undisposed of, pay- 
able ata more distant day. 

Should it be necessary, in any view that Con- 
gress may take of the subject, to revise the existing 
tariff of duties, I beg leave to say, that, in the per- 
formance of that most delicate operation, moderate 
counsels would seem to be the wisest. The Go- 
vernment under which it is our happiness to live, 
owes its existence to the spirit of compromise 
which prevailed among its framers—jarring and 
discordant opinions could only have been recon- 
ciled by that noble spirit of patriotism, which 
prompted conciliation, and resulted in harmony. 
In the same spirit the Compromise bill, as it is 
commonly called, was adopted at the session of 
1833. While the people of no portion of the 
Union will ever hesitate to pay all necessary 
taxes for the support of Government, yet an in- 
nate repugnance exists, to the imposition of bur- 
thens not really necessary for that object. In im- 
posing duties, however, for the purposes of reve- 
nue, aright to discriminate as to the articles on 
which the duty shall be laid, as well as the amount, 
necessarily and most properly exists. Otherwise 
the Government would be placed in the condition 
ofhaving to levy the same duties upon all arti- 
cles, the productive, as well as the unproductive. 
The slightest duty upon some, might have the 
effect of causing their importation to cease, 
whereas others entering extensively into the con- 
sumption of the country, might bear the heaviest, 
without any sensible diminution in the amount im. 
ported. So also the Government may be justified 
in sodiscriminating, by reference to other consi- 
derations of domestic policy connected with our 
manufactures. So long as the duties shall be laid 
with distinct reference to the wants of the Trea- 
sury, no well-founded objection can exist against 
them. It might be esteemed desirable that no such 
augmentation of the taxes should take place as 
would have the effect of annulling the Jand pro- 
ceeds distribution act of the last session, which act 
is declared to be inoperative the moment the duties 
are increased beyond 20 per cent. the maximum 
rate established by the Compromise act. Some of 
the provisions of the Compromise act, which will 
go into effect on the 30th day of June next, may, 
however, be found exceelingly inconvenient in 
practice, under any regulations that Congress may 
adopt. Irefer more particularly to that relating to 
the home valuation. A difference in value of the 
same articles to some extent, will, necessarily, 
exist at different ports—but that is altogether in- 
significant, when compared with the conflicts in 
valuation, which are likely to arise, from the dif- 
ferences of opinion among the numerous apprais- 
ers of merchandise. In many instances the esti- 
mates of value mustbe conjeciural, and thus as 
many different rates of value may be established as 
there are appraisers. These differences in valua- 
tion may also be increased by the inclination, 
which, without the slightest imputation on their 
honesty, may arise ow the part of the appraisers in 
favor cf their respective ports of entry. I recom- 
mend this whole subject to the consideration of 
Congress, with a single additional remark. Cer- 
tainty and permanency in any system of govern- 
mental policy are, in all respects, eminently desi- 
rable; but more particularly is this trae in all that 
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affects trade and commerce, the operations of 
which depend much more on the certainty of their 
returns, and calculations which embrace distant 
periods of time, than on high bounties, or duties, 
which are liable to constant fluctuations. 

At your late session, I invited your attention to 
the condition of the currency and exchanges, and 
urged the neecessily of adopting such measures as 
were consistent with the constitutional competency 
of the Government, in order to correct the un- 
soundness of the one, andas far as practicable the 
inequalities of the other. No country can be in the 
enjoyment of ils full measure of prosperity, with- 
out the presence of a medium of exchange ap- 
proximating to uniformity of value. What is ne- 
cessary as between the different nations of the 
earth, is also important as between the inhabitants 
of different parts of the same country; with the 
first, the precious metals constitute the chief me- 
dium of circulation, and such also would be the 
case as to the last, but for inventions compara- 
tively modern, which have furnished, in place of 
gold and silver, a paper circulativn. I do not 
propose to enter into a comparative analysis of 
the merits of the two systems. Such belonged 
more properly to the period of the introduction of 
the paper system. The speculative philosopher 
might find inducements to prosecute the inquiry, 
but his researches could only lead him to conclude 
that the paper system had probably better never 
have been introduced, and that society might have 
been much happier without it. The practical 
statesman has a very different task to perform. 
He has to look at things as they are—to take 
them as he finds them—to supply deficiencies, and 
to prune excesses as far asin him lies. The task 
of farnishing a corrective for derangements of the 
paper medium with us, is almost inexpressibly 
great. The power exerted by the States to charter 
banking corporations, and which, having been car- 
ried to a great excess, hzs filled the country with, in 
most of the States, an irredeemable paper medium, 
is an an evil which, in some way or other, re- 
quires a corrective. The rates at which bills of 
exchange are negotiated between different parts of 
the country, furnish an index of the value of the 
local substitute for gold and silver, which is, in 
many parts, so {ar depreciated as not to be re- 
ceived, except at a large discount, in payment of 
debts, or in the purchase of produce. It could ear- 
nestly be desired that every bank, not possessing 
the means of resumption, should follow the exam- 
ple of the late United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
and go into liquidation, rather than by refusing to 
do so, to continue embarrassments in the way of 
solvent institutions, thereby augmenting the diffi- 
culties incident to the present condition of things. 
Whether this Government, with due regard to the 
rights of the States, has any power to constrain the 
banks, either to resume specie payments or to force 
them into liquidation, is an inquiry which will not 
fail to claim your consideration. In view of the 
great advantages which are allowed the corpora- 
tors, no! among the least of which is the authority 
contained in most of their charters, to make loans 
to three times the amount of their capital, thereby 
often deriving three times as much interest on the 
same amount of money as any individual is per- 
mitted by law to receive, no sufficient apology can 
be urged for a long continued suspension of specie 
payments. Such suspension is productive of the 
greatest detriment to the public, by expelling from 
circulation the precious metals, and seriously ha- 
zarding the success of any effort that this Govern- 
ment can make, to increase commercial facilities, 
and to advance the public interests. 

This is the more to be regretted, and the indis- 
pensable necessity for a sound currency becomes 
the more manifest, when we reflect en the vast 
smonnt of the internal commerce of the country. 
Of this we have no siatistics, nor just data for 
forming adequate opinions. But there can be no 
dou'st but that the amount of trantporta'ion coast- 
wise by sea, and the transportation inland by rail- 


| roads and canals, and by steamboats and other 


modes of conveyance, over the surface of our vast 
rivers and immense lakes, and the value of pro- 
perty carried and interchanged by these means, 
form a general aggregate to which the foreign com- 



































merce of the country, large as it is, makes but a 
distant approach. 

In the absence of any controlling power over this 
subject, which by forcing a general resumption of 
specie payments would at once have the elect of 
restoring a sound medium of exchange, and would 
leave to the country but little to desire, what mea- 
sure of relief, falling within the limits of our con- 
stitational competency, does it become this Go- 
vernmeni to adopt?’ It was my painful duty at 
your last session, under the weight of most solemn 
obligations, to diiler with Congress on the mea- 
sures which it proposed for my approval, and 
which it doubtless regarded as corrective of exist- 
ing evils. Subsequent reflection, and events since 
occurring, have only served to confirm me in the 
Opinions then entertained, and frankly expressed. 

I must be permitied to add, that no scheme of 
Governmental policy, uoaided by individual exer- 
tions, can be available for ameliorating the present 
condition of things. Commercial modes of ex- 
change and a good currency, are but the necessary 
means of commerce and intercourse, not the direct 
productive sources of wealth. Wealth can only 
be accumulated by the earnings of indusiry and 
the savings of frugality; and nothing can be more 
ill-judged than to look to facilities in borrowing, 
or toa redundant circulation, for the power of dis- 
charging pecuniary obligations. The country is 
full of resources and the people fall of energy, and 
the great and permanent remedy for present em- 
barrassments must be sought in industry, eco- 
nomy, the observance of good faith, and the favo- 
rable influence of time. 

In pursuance of a pledge given to you in my 
last message to Congress, which pledge I urge as 
an apology for adventuring to present you the de- 
tails of any plan, the Secretary of the Treasury 
will be ready to submit to you, should you require 
it, a plana of finance which, while it throws around 
the public treasure reasonable guards for its pro- 
tection, aid rests on powers acknowledged in prac- 
tice to exist from the origin of the Government, 
wil!, at the same time, furnish to the country a 
sound paper medium, and afford all reasonable fa- 
cilities for regulating the exchanges. When sub- 
mitted, you will perceive in it a plan amendatory 
of the existing laws in relation to the Treasury 
Department—subordinate in al! respects to the will 
of Congress directly, and the will of the people in- 
directly—seif-sustaining, should it be found in prac- 
tice to realize i's promises in theory, and repeala- 
ble at the pleasure of Congress. It proposes by 
effectual restraints, and by invoking the true spirit 
of our institutions, to sepatate the purse from the 
sword; or more properly to speak, denies any 
other control to the President over the agents who 
may be selected to carry it into execution, but what 
may be indispensably necessary to secure the fide- 
lity of such agents; and, by wise regulations, keeps 
plainly apart from each other private and public 
funds. Jt contemplates the establishment of a 
Board of Control at the seat of Government, with 
agencies at prominent commercial points, or where- 
ver else Congress shall direct, for the safekeeping 
and disbursement of the public moneys, and asub- 
stitution, at_ the option of the public creditor, of 
Treasury notes, in liea of gold andsilver. It pro- 

oses to limit the issues to an amount not to ex- 
ceed $15,000,000—without the express sanciion of 
the Legislative power. It also authorizes the re- 
ccipt of individual deposites of gold and silver toa 
limited amount, and the granting certificates of de- 
posite, divided into such sums as may be called for 
by the depositors. It proceedsa step further, and 
authorizes the purchase and sale of domestic bills 
and drafts, resting on a real and substantial basis, 
payable at sight, or having but a short time to run, 
aod drawn on places not less than one hundred 
miles apart-—which authority, except in so far as 
may be nec#ssary for Government purposes exclu- 
sively, is only to be exeited upon the express con- 
dition, that its exercise shall not be prohibited by 
the Siate in which the agency is situated. 

In order to cover the expenses incident to the 

pian, it will be authorized to receive moderate pre- 
minms for certificates issued on depo-ites, and on 


| bills bought and sold, and thus, as far as its dea'- 


ings extend, to furnish facilities to commercial j:- 
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tercourse at the Jowest possible rates, and to sub 


duct from the earnings of industry the least possib!e 
sum. It uses the Sia'e banks at a distance from the 
any 
It is subjected to such 


agencies as auxiliaries, without imparting 
power to trade in its name. 
guards and restraints as have appeared to be neces 
sary. It is the creature of law, and exists only at 
the pleasure of the legislature. Itis made to rest 
on an actual specie basis, in order to redeem 
the notes at the places of issue—produces no dan- 
gerous redundancy of circulauon—affords no 
temptation to speculation—is attended by no infla- 
tion of prices—is equable in its operation—makes 
the Treasury notes, which it may use along with 
the certificates of deposite, and the notes of specie- 
paying banks, convertible at the place where col- 
jected, receivable in payment of Government dues; 
and, withont violating any principle of the Con- 
stitution, affords the Government and the people 
such facilities as are called for by the wants of 
both. Such, it has appeared to me, are i's recom- 
mendations, and in view of them it will be submit- 
ted, whenever you may require it, to your ccnside- 
ration. 

1 am not able to perceive that any fair and can- 

did objection can be urged against the plan, the 
principal outlines of which I have thus presented. 
I cannot doubt but that the notes which it propores 
to furnish, at the voluntary option of the public 
creditor, issued in lieu of the revenue and its certi- 
ficates of deposite, will be maintained at an equa- 
lity with gold and silver every where. They are 
redeemable in gold and silver on demond, at the 
places of issue. They are receivable every where 
in payment of Government duct. The Treasury 
notes are limited to an amount of one-fourth less 
than the estimated annual receipts of the Treasury; 
and in addition, they rest upon the faith of the Go- 
vernment for their redemption. If all these assu- 
ratces are not sufficient to make them available, 
then the idea, as it seems to me, of furnishing a 
sound paper aicdium of exchanges, may be entirely 
abandoned. 

It a fear be indulged that the Government may 
be tempted to run into excess 1n ifs issues at any 
future day, it seems to me that no such apprehen- 
sion can reasonably be entertained, until ail confi- 
dence in the representatives of the States and of 
the people, as well as of the people themselves, 
shall be lost. The weightiest considerations of po- 
licy require that the restraints now proposed to be 
thrown around the measure should not, for light 
causes, be removed. To argue against any pro- 
posed plan iis liability to possible abure, is to re- 
ject every expedien!, since every thing dependent 
on human action is liable to abuse. Fifteen mi- 
lions of Trezsury notes may be issued as the max- 
imum, but a discretionary power 1s to be given to 
the Board of Control, under that sem, and every 
consideration wi!] unite in leading them to feel 
their way with caution. For the eight firs: years of 
the existence of the late Bank of the Unite? S:ates, 
its circulation barely exceeded $4 000,000; anc fer 
five of its most prosperous years, it was about equal 
to $16,000,000. + Farthermore, the authority given 
to receive private deposites toa limited amount, 
and to issue certificates in such sums as may be 
called for by the depositors, may so far fill up the 
channels of circulation as greatly to diminish the 
mecessity cf any considerable issue of Freasury 
notes. A restraint upon the amount of private de- 
posites has seemed to be indispensably necessary, 
from an apprehension, though! to be well founded, 
that in any emergency of trade, confidence m'ght 
be so far shaken in the banks as to induce a with- 
drawal from them of private deposites,Jwith a view 
to ensure their unquestionable safely when depo- 
sited with the Government, which might prove 
eminently disastrous to the State banks. Is it ob 
jected that it is proposed to anthorize the arencies 
to deal in bills ofexchange? It is answered that 
such dealings are to be carried on at the lowest pos. 
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sible premiam—+tre made to rest on an unquestion- 
atly sound basis—are designed to reimburse merely 
the expenses which would otherwise devolve upon 
the Treasury, ond are in strict subordination to the 
decision of the Supreme Court, in the case of the 
Bank of Augusta against Earle, and other reported 
cases, and thereby avoids al! conflict with State ju- 


risdiction, which I hold to be indispensably requi-f 


site. It leaves the banking privileges of the 
States without interference—looks to the Treasu- 
ry and the Union—and, while furnishing every 
facility to the first, is careful of the interests of the 
last. But above all, it is created by law, is amend- 
able by law, and is repealable by law; and wed- 
ded aslamto no theory, but looking solely to 
the advancement of the public good, I shall be 
amongst the very first to urge its repeal, if it be 
found not to subserve the purposes and objects for 
which it may be created. Nor will the plan be 
submitted in any overweening confidence in the 
sufficiency of my own judgment, but with much 
greater reliance on the wisdom and patriotism of 
Congress. I cannot abandon this subject with- 
out urging upon you, in the most emphatic man- 
ner, whatever may be your action on the sugges- 
tions which I have felt it to be my daty to submit, 
to relieve the Chief Executive Magistrate by any 
and ell constitatonal means, from a controlling 
power over the public Treasury. If, in the plan 
propesed, should you deem it worthy of your con- 
sideration, that separation is not as complete as 
you may desire, you will, doubtless, amend it in 
that particu'ar. For myself, I disclaim all desire 
to bave any control over the public moneys, other 
than what is indispensably necessary, to execute 
the laws which you may pass. 

Nor can I fail to advert in this connection, to the 
debts which many of the Statesof the Union have 
contracted abroad, and under which they continue 
tolabor. That indebtedness amounts to asum not 
less than $200,000.000, and which has been _retri- 
buted to them, for the most part, in works of inter- 
nal improvement, which are destined to'prove of 
vast importance in ultimately advancing their 
prosperity and wealih. For the debts thus contract- 
ed, the States are alone responsible. I ean do no 
more than express the belief that each State will 
feel itself bound by every consideration of honor, 
as well as of interest, 10 meet its engagements with 
punctuality. ‘The failure, however, of any one 
State todo so, should in no degree affect the cre- 
ditof the rest; and the foreign capitalists will 
have us just cause toexperience alarm as to all 
other Siate stoc’s, because any one or more of the 
States may neglect to provide with punctuality the 
means of redeeming their engagements. Even 
such States, should there beany, considering the 
great rapidity with which their resources are de- 
veloping themselves, will not fail to_have the 
means, at no very distant day,to redeem their obli- 
gations to the uttermost farthing; nor will I 
doubt but that in view of that honorable conduct 
which has evermore governed the States, and 
the peuple of this Union, they will each and all 
resort to every'legitimate expedient, before they 
will forego a faithful compliance with their obli- 
gations. 

From the report ofthe Seeretary of War, and 
other reporis arcompanying it, you will be in- 
formed of the progress which has been made in the 
fortifications designed for the protection of our 
principal cities, roadsteads, and inland frontier, 
during the present year; together with their true 
state and condition. They will be prosecuted to 
completion with all the expedition which the 
means placed by Congress at the disposal of the 
Exccutive will allow. 

I recommend particularly to your consideration 
that portion of the Secretary’s report which pro- 
poses the estab!ishment of a chain of military posts 
from Council Biuffsto some point on the Pacific 
Qc-an, within our limits. The benefit thereby 
destined to accrue to our citizens engaged in the 
fur trade, over that wilderness region, added to the 
importance ef cultivating friendly relations with 
savage tribes inhabitirg it, end at thesame time of 
giving protection to our frontier settlements, and of 
establishing the means of safe intercourse between 
the American settlements at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river, and those on this side of the Rocky 
Mountains, would seem to suggest the importance 
of carrying into effect the recommendations upon 
this head with as little delay as may be practi- 
cable. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy, will 
place you in possession of the present condition of 








that important arm of the national defence. Every 
effort will be made to add te its efficiency, and I 
cannot too strongly urge upon you, liberal appro- 
priations to that branch of the public service. In- 
dacements of the weightiest character exist for the 
adoption of this course of policy. Our extended 
and otherwise exposed maritime frontier, calls for 
protection, to the furnishing of which an efficient 
naval force is indispensable. We loek to no fo- 
reign conques's, nor do we propose to enter into 
competition with any other nation for supremacy 
on the ocean—but it is due not only to the honor, 
butto the security of the people of the United 
States, that no nation should be permitted to in- 
vade our waters at pleasure, and subject our towns 
and villages to conflagration or pillage. Economy 
in all branchesof the public service, is due from 
all the public agents to the pecple—but parsimony 
alone would suggest the withholding of the neces- 
sary means, for the protection of our domestic fire- 
sides from invasion, and our national honor from 
disgrace. I would most earnestly recommend to 
Congress, to abstain from all appropriations for 
objects not absolutely necessary; but I take upon 
myself, without a moment of hesitancy, all the re- 
sponsibility of recommending the increase and 
prompt equipment of that ga!lant Navy, which has 
lighted up every sea with its victories, and spread 
an imperishable glory over the country. 

The report of the Postmaster General will claim 
your particular attention, not only because of the 
valuable suggestions which it contains, but be- 
cause of the great importance which, at all times, 
attaches to that interesting branch of the public 
service. The increased expense of transporting 
the mail along the principal routes, necessarily 
claims the public attention, and has awakened a 
corresponding solicitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The transmission of the mail must keep 
pace with those facilities of intercommunication 
which are every day becoming greater through the 
building of railroads, and the application of steam 
power—but it cannot be disguised that, in order to 
do so, the Post Office Department is subjected to 
heavy exactions. The lines of communica'ion be- 
tween distant parts of the Union, ars to a great 
extent, oceupied by railroads, which, in the nature 
of things, po-sess a comp'ete monopoly, and the 
D:partment is therefore liable to heavy and un- 
reasonable charges. This evil is destined to great 
increase in future, and some timely measure may 
become necessary to guard against it. 

I feel it my duty to bring under your considera- 
tion a practice which bas grown up in the adminis- 
tration of the Government, and which, I am deeply 
convinced, ought to be corrected. TI allude to the 
exercise of the power, which usage, rather than 
reason, has vested in the President, of removing 
incumbents from office, in order to sabstitute 
others more in favor with the dominant party. 
My ewn conduct, in this respect, has been go- 
verned by aconscienticus purpose to exercise the 
removing power, only in cases of unfaithfulness or 
inability, or in those in which its exercise appeared 
necessary, in order to discountenance and suppress 
that spirit o€ active partisanship on the part of 
holders of office, which not orly withdraws them 
from the steady and impartial discharge of their 
official du'ies, but exerts an undue and injurious 
influence over elections, and degrades the cha- 
racter of the Governmentitself, inasmuch as it ex- 
hibits the Chief Magistrate, as being a party, 
through his agents, in the secret plots or open work- 
ings cf political parties. 

In respect to the exercise of this power, nothing 
should be left to diseretion, which may safely be 
regulation by law; anditis of high importance to 
restrain, as far as possible, the stimulus of perso- 
nal interests in public elections. Considering the 
great increase which has been made in public of- 
fices, in the last quarter of a century, and the pro- 
bability of ftyther increase, we incur the hazard of 
witnessing violent political contests, directed too 
often to the single object of retaining office, by 
those who are in, or obtaining it, by those who are 
out. Under the influence of these convictions, I 
shall cordially concur in any constitutional mea- 
sures for regulating, and by regulating, restraining, 
the power of removal. 
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I suggest for your consideration the propriety of 
making, without further delay, some specific appli- 
cating of the funds derived under the will of Mr. 
Smithson of England, for the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and which have, heretofore, been vested in 
public stocks, until such time as Congress should 
think proper to give them a specific direction. 
Nor will you, I feel confident, permit any abate- 
ment of the principal of the legacy to be made, 
should it turn out that the stocks, in which the in- 
vestments have been made, have undergone a de- 
preciation. 

In conclusion, I commend to your care the inte- 
rests of this District, for which you are‘ the exclu- 
sive legislators. Considering that this ci'y is the 
residence of the Government, and, for a large part 
of the year, of Congress, and considering, also, 
the great cost of the public buildings, and the pro- 
priety of affording them at all times eareful pro- 
tection, it seems not unreasonable that Congress 
should contribute towards the expenses of an effi- 
cient police. JOHN TYLER. 

Wasuinaton, December 7, 1841. 





DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING THE PRE- 
SIDENT’s ANNUAL MESSAGE, 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE DETENTION 
OF AMERICAN VESSELS ON THE AFRICAN COAST 
BY BRITISH ARMED CRUISERS. 

Lord Palmerston to Mr. Stevenson. 
Foreien Orrice, Augu:t 5 1841, 

The undersigned, her Majesty’s Principai Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, has received two 
notes, addressed to him on the 13th of November, 
1840, and on the Ist of March last, by Mr. Ste- 
venson, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States, complaining of the 
search and detention of the United States vessel 
**Douglas,” and of the ill treatment of her crew 
by Lieutenant Seagram, of her Majesty’s brig 
“Termagant,”” employed en the coast of Africa 
in suppressing the slave trade. 

In these two communications from Mr. Steven- 
son it is stated that on the Qlst October, 1839, 
Lieutenant Seagram boarded the “Dougias,” 
while she was pursuing her voyage on the coast of 
Atrica, examined the ship’s papers and the pes- 
Sengers’ passporis, broke open the hatches, hauled 
down the American flag, and seized the vessel as 
a slaver; that he kept possessicn of her during 
eight days, namely, from the 2lst October, 1839, 
tothe 29:h of the same month; that the officers 
and men of the “Douglas” became ill from their 
exposure to the sun, znd that, in consequence, 
three of them died, and the captain is still in bad 
health. And Mr. Stevenson expresses the confi- 
dent expectation of the President of the United 
States that her Majesty’s Government will make 
prompt reparation for the conduct of Lieutenant 
Seagram in this case, and will take efficient means 
to prevent the recurrence of such abuses. 

‘The undersigned has, in reply, to state that, in 
pursuance of the wish expressed by Mr. Steven- 
son on the part of his Government, a strict inves- 
tigation has, by order of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, been made into the particulars of this case, 
and the result is as follows: 

Lieutenant Seagram,commanding her Majesty’s 
ship ‘“Termagani,” employed in suppressing the 
slave trade on the coast of Africa, bad been ap- 
prised by the commanding officer of her Majesty’s 
ships on that coast of an agreement entered into by 
that officer with Commander Paine, of the United 
States Navy, for searching and detaining ships 
found trading in slaves under the United States 
flag; and Lieutenant Seagram having, on the 2ist 
October, 1839, met with the ship “Douglas,” car- 
rying the flag of the Union, he boarded her, and 
made inquiries as to the voyage for which she 
was bound. Lieutenant Seagram was received on 
board the “Douglas” with great incivility, and a 
disinclination was shown to reply to any questions 
relating to her voyage; but he ascertained that she 
was bound to the river Brass, and he found on 
board of her seven Spaniards who were going to 
that river, where no trade but the slave wade is 
carried on. 








Lieutenant Seagram requested to see ‘he papers 
of the “‘Douglas;” but the captain of the “Douglas” 
could produce no custom-hou'e clearance, and 
had made an entrance on his log thal, on leaving 
the Havana, he could not procure one, and that he 
had returned to the harbor to obtain such a paper, 
but had left the harbor again withoutit. This cir- 
cumstance appeared suspicious to Lieutenant Sea- 
gram; and, on examining the papers produced by 
the captain of the “Douglas,” he found that the 
*‘Douglas” was consigned to a well known slave 
trader, Don Pablo Teisas, who was then on board 
of her, and to whom the slaving vessels “Asp” 
and .“‘Lark,” which had been recently condemned 
for slave trade, had been consigned. 

Lieutenant Seagram pressed for permission to 
examine the hold of the vessel, and the consignee 
gave him permission to examine her freight, be- 
cause he conceived it was protected by the United 
Siates flag; and, under the same impression, he 
acknowledged to Lieutenant Seagram that her 
cargo was Spanish, and had heen shipped as Ame- 
rican solely for the purpose of avoiding seizare. 

The hatches of. the vessel baving then been 
opened, and Lieu'enant Seagram having proceeded 
to examine her, it was discovered that she was fitted 
out for the slave trade, with leaguers, hoops, and 
staves, a slave deck, in planks, and three complete 
slave coppers. 

Lieutenant Seagram reports that, under these 
circumstances, he should have sent the “Douglas” 
to the United Svates, to be delivered up to the 
authorities of that country, but that he had re- 
ceived orders from the commanding officer of her 
Majesty’s vessels on the coast of Africa not to send 
any vessels to the United Sates uni! he sheuld 
have been informed what course the Uni'ed States 
Government took as to the slave vesse!s * Eagle” 
and “Clara,” which had been sent to the United 
States by the commanding officer, with a view to 
assist the American Government in preventing the 
abuse of the national flag of the Union. 

But Lieutenant Seasram, not having received 
any information on this point at the end of eight 
davs afier the detention of the “Doug'as,” thoucht 
it his duty then to release the “Douglas,” instead 
of detaining her longer, or seading her to the 
United States. 

From the facts above stated, there appears little 
doubt that, if the “Donglas’”? had been sent to the 
United States, she would have been condemned for 
trading in slaves under the flag of the Union. And 
had she been tried by the mixed commission at 
Sierra Leone, the proofs that the slave trading 
voyage on which she was engaged was in facta 
Spanish enterprise, were strong enovgh to have 
warranted her condemnation in the British and 
Spanish court#as a Spanish slaver. 

With respect to the assertion that three men 
died from the effects of exporure to the sun, in 
consequence of the detention of the vesse], the un- 
dersigned has to state that it appears that the ves- 
sel remained, on her own account, in the African 
seas two months after her detention by Lieutenant 
Seagram; and as none of her men died until after 
those two months, there seems no reason to suppose 
that the death of the two men in question was oc: 
casioned by the detention of the vessel by Lieute- 
nant Seagram. 

With respect to the statement that Lieutenant 
Seagram ordered the American flag to be hauled 
down, it is to be observed that the master of the 
“Douglas,” in his protest, declares that he him- 
self, and not Lieuienant Seagram, ordered the 
United [States] flag to be hauled down. : 

Asto any loss of provisions or stores, it is stated 
by the American master that the English prize 
crew brought their provisions with them to the 
‘‘Dougias,” and he does not even assert that they 
consumed any provisions belonging to the 
“Douglas,” or that any of the stores of that vessel 
were lost. 

With respect to the allegation of the American 
master that the prize crew had secreted one demi- 
john of rom, forming part of the cargo of the ves- 
sel, it seems probable that there is an error in that 
allegation, because the hatches of the vessel were 
opened and c)ssed again in the presence of Lieu- 
tenant Seagram, and no complaint was made to 
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that officer, either by the master or the consignee, 
that any loss or damage had been done to the cargo. 

Indeed, the master, on resuming the charge of 
his vessel, declared to Lieutenant Seagram that he 
had no complaint to make. 

From the foregoing statement, it will appear 
that the visit, the search, and the detention of the 
“Dong'as” by Lieutenant Seagram teok place un- 
der a full belief, on the part of that officer, that he 
was pursuing a course which would be approved 
by the Government of the United States; and in 
his conduct towards the crew of the vessel be ap- 
pears scrupulously to have avoided any act which 
would justly give cause of offence to a friendly 
power. 

The undersigned has, therefore, to express the 
confident bope of her Majesty’s Government that, 
upon a censideration of the whole case, the Go- 
vernment of the United States will be ef opinion 
that, although the act of Lieutenant Seagram in 
detaining a United States slave-trading vessel war, 
in the abstract, irregular, yet the impression under 
which he did it, and the motives which prompted 
him to do it, exempt him from any jast blame. 

But the undersigned cannot refrain from request- 
ing Mr. Stevenson to draw the serious attention of 
the Government of the United States to this case, 
which affords a striking example of the manner in 
which the vessels and fiag of the United States are 
employed by Spanish, Portuguese, and Brazilian 
criminals, to protect their piratical undertakings, 
in utter contempt of the laws of the Union, and in 
open defiance of the Federal Government. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
to renew to Mr. Stevenson the assurance of bis 


distinguished consideration. 
PALMERSTON. 














A. Stivenson, esq. &e. 
Lord Palmersten to Mr. Stevenson. 
Forman Orrice, Ang. 5, 1841. 

The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of Srate for Foreign Affairs, has received the 
cote which Mr. Stevenson, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America, addressed to him on the 27th of 
Febraary last, complaining ‘hat the schooner 
‘‘lago,” bearing the United S'ates flag, and com- 
manded by Mr. Adolphus Duapony, had been de- 
tained by her Majesty’s brigantine “ Termagant,” 
Lieut. Seagram, and that the schooner ** Hero,” 
un‘er the United States flag, and commanded by 
Mr. B. McConnell, had becn detained by her Ma- 
jesty’s brig Lynx. 

Mr. Stevenson complains, in the first place, that 
injury was done ia these cases to the purposes of 
the voyage, and to the cargo and stores on board 
the vessels detained; and he contends, in the sccond 
place, that her Majesiy’s naval cflicers had no ex- 
cuse, and much iess any justification, for detaining 
these vessels; and he edd», that itis wholly imma- 
terial whether the vessels de'ained were equipped 
for, or actually engaged in, slave traffic or not. 

With regard to the allegation of damages done 
to the cargoes «f these vessels, the undersigned 
begs to remind Mr. S'evenson that 'the papers 
which he transmitted to the undersigned show that, 
in the ease of the “Iago,’’ the meney which was 
lost was stolen by the crew of the “Iago,” while the 
master was absent on shore, and that it was not ab- 
stracted by the crew of the detaining vessel. And 
it is fair [to presume] that the chronometer and the 
waich, which were also lost on board that vessel, 
were taken by the same persens who stole the mo- 
ney. 

With regard to the damage said to have been 


‘done to the eargo of the “Hero ” during the search 


of that vessel, the undersigned has requested the 
Board of Admiralty to cause inquiries to be made 
upon that matter, and he will acquaint Mr. Sieven- 
son with the result. 

With respect to the justification which the Bii- 
tish officers had for detaining these American ves- 
sels, with regard to the de'ention of which Mr. 
Stevenson says that there is “no shadow cf pre- 
tence for exercising, mech le«s justifying, the right 


Siates flag by vessels of her majesty’s navy,’’ the 
undersigned has to state that a formal agreement 





of search or detention of vessels under the United © 
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was entered into om the Llth March, 1840, by the 
commanding officer of her Majesty’s ships on the 
coast of Africa, and the officer commanding the 
vessel sent by the United States Government to 
suppress the siave trade of the United States on the 
Atrican coast; and by that agreement those offi- 
cers, for the purpose of carrying into execution the 
‘orders and views of their respective Governments 
respeciing the suppression of the slave trade, re- 
quested each other, and agreed”’ to detain all ves- 
sels under the United States flag, found to be fully 
equipped for and engaged in slave trade; and it 
was agreed that such vessels should eventually be 
handed over to the-United States cruisers, if proved 
to be United Siates property, and to British cruis- 
ers, if proved to be Spanish, Portuguese, Brezilian, 
or English property. 

The undersigned would, therefore, submit that 
the commanding officers of her Majesty’s vessels 
had no reason to suppose that, when giving effect 
to this agreement by detaining vessels bearing the 
United States flag, and engaged in slave trade, they 
were doing a thing which would be disagreeable to 
the Government of the United States. 

With respect to the “lago,” the undersigned has 
to observe thal that vessel was fully equipped for 
slave trade; that the papers found-on board of her 
were of a suspicious character; that all her crew 
but two were Spanish. And her Majesty’s Advo- 
cate General, to whom the case was referred, has 
reported it to be his opinion that the commissioners 
at Sierra Leone would have been justified in pro- 
ceeding to the adjudication of the vessel; and that, 
if the case had been investigated by them, sufficient 
proof would have been aff. rded that the vessel was 
in reality Spanish, and not American property, and 
that,consequently, she was liablejto condemnation. 

The undersigned trusts that the foregoing state- 
ment will show that there is good reason for doubt- 
ing that any willul damage was done to the cargo 
of either of the two vessels in question by the crews 
of the detaining ships; and that, although it is in- 
disputable that British cruisers have no right, as 
such, to search and detain vessels which are the 
property of citizens of the United States, even 
though such vessels may evidently be engaged in 
slave jtrade, yet in these cases the British naval 
officers acted in pursuance of a special agreement 
with a naval officer of ihe United States; and they 
were, therefore, justified in believing that, instead 
of doing any thing which would be complained of 
by the Government of the United States, they 
were furthering the views and forwarding the 
wishes of that Government. 

Such cases, bowever,cannot happen again; be- 
cause positive orders were sent by the Admiralty 
in February las!, to all her Majesty’s cruisers em- 
ployed for the suppression of the slave trade, not 
again to detain or mecdie with the United States 
vessels engaged in the slave trade. ‘These orders 
have been sent by her Mejesty’s Government with 
great pain and regret, but as an act due by them to 
the rigbts of ihe Untied States. 

Her Majesiy’s Government, however, cannot 
bring themselves to believe that the Government 
at Washington can seriously and deliberately in- 
tend that the flag aud vessels of the Union shall 
continue to be, asthey now are, the shelter under 
which the maiefac’ors of all countries perpetrate 
with impunity crimes which the laws of the Union 
stigmatize as piracy and punish with dea‘h. 

Bat, unless the United States Government shall 
consent to make, with the other powers of Chris- 
tendom, some agreemeni of the nature of that 
which their naval officer on the coast of Africa 
spontaneously entered in'o with the British naval 
commander on that station, these buses will not 
only continue to exist, but will increase in magni- 
tude every day; and the end will be, that the slave 
trade will be carried on exclusively under the shel- 
ter of the flag, and by the special protection of the 
Executive of that nation, whose Legisla:ure was 
among the first to pronounce the crime infamous, 
and to sflix to it the severest penalties. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
to renew to Mr. Stevenson the assurances of his 


distinguished consideration. 
PALMERSTON. 


A. Stevenson, Esq. &c. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Keport of the Secretary of State. 


P. S. I return to you, according to your request, 
the original papers enclosed in your note of the 27th 
of February last, on the subject of the “Iago.” 


Mr. Stevenson to Lord Palmerston. 
32, Upper Grosvernor STREET, 
August 9, 1841. 

My Lorp: On my return to London, after a 
temporary absence of a few days, I found the two 
communications which your lordship did me the 
honor to address to me, under date of the 5th inst. 
in answer to my notes of the 13th of November, 
the 27th of February, and the Ist of March last, 
complaining of the seizure and detention of three 
American vessels, the “Douglas,” “Iago,” and 
*‘Hero,” and the ill treatment of their crews, by her 
Majesty’s cruisers employed on the African coast 
in suppressing the slave trade. 

Having, in my previous communications, said 
all that { deemed important on the subject of these 
repeated aggressions upon the vessels and com- 
merce of the United States and the rights of their 
flag,I can have no inducement at this time to 
trouble your lordship with any further remarks ; 
and I shall therefore content myself with transmit- 
ling to my Government, at the earliest day, copies 
of your lordship’s notes, with whom it will rest to 
decide upon the sufficiency of the explanation 
which they contain in jastification of the conduct 
of the commanders of her Majesty’s brigs of war, 
the Termagant and the Lynx. - 

It is proper, however, that thatI should seize the 
earliest opportunity to acquaint your lordship that 
in relation to the agreement which it is alleged 
was entered into between the commander of the 
British squadron onthe African coastand the offi- 
cer in command of the vessel sent by the Govern- 
mentof the United States to suppress the slave 
trade, allowing the mutual right of searching and 
detaining all British and American vessels found 
trading in slaves, I have no other information than 
that communicated in your lordship’s notes, and have 
no reason to suppose that such authority had been 
confided by the American Government to any of 
its officers. 

I pray your lordship to accept assurances of my 
distinguished consideration and respect. 


A. STEVENSON. 


Lord Palmerston to Mr. Stevenson. 
: Foreign Office, August 17, 1841. 
Viscount Palmerston presents his compliments 
to Mr. Stevenson, and, with reference to Mr. Ste- 
venson’s note of the 9:h instant, has the honor to 
transmit, herewith, to Mr. Stevenson, a copy of 
the agreement entered into between Captain 
Tucker of her Majesty’s sloop “Wolverine,” and 
Lieut. Payne, of the United States ship of war 
*“Grampus,” which was referred to in the notes 
addressed by Viscount Palmerston to Mr. Sie- 
venson of the Sh instant, on the subject of the 
detention of the vessels the “‘Dcuglas,” the “Iago,” 
and ‘“‘Hero,” by her Majesty’s cruisers. 
A. STEVENSON, esq. &e. 


Lord Palmerston to Mr. Stevenson. 
Foreicn Orrice, August 27, 1841. 

The undersigned, her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, has had under 
h sconsideration the ncte which Mr. Stevenson, En- 
voy Extraor'inary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United Siates, did him the honor to address to 
him, under the date of the 15th of May, 1840, 
complaining of the detention of a brig under Ame- 

-Tican c lors, called the ‘“‘Mary,” by her Majesty’s 
ship Forester. 

In this note Mr. Stevenson, assuming the infor- 
mation furnished to the United States Government 
by Mr. Trist, their consul atthe Havana, to be com- 
plete and correct, prefers a claim for indemnity to 
the owner of the “Mary,” and asks for the ex- 
emplary punishment of the commander of the 
*‘Forester,” and those concerned in the proceedings 
taken by that officer against the Mary—proceed- 
ings. which, in Mr. Stevenson’s opinion, seem to 
want nothing to give them the character of a most 
flagrant and daring outrage, and very little, if any 
thing, to sink them into an act of open and direct 
piracy. 


Dec: 1841: 
Senate and H. of Reps. 


The undersigned has now the honor to inform 
Mr. Stevenson that the more particular informa- 
tion which has been furnished to her Majesty’s 
Government, as to this vessel, places the question 
inavery different light from that in which it has 
been presented to the Government of the United 
States; and the undersigned trusts that the follow- 
ng statement will satisfy Mr. Stevenson that, al- 
though the vessel herself, being ill-built, might not 
have been intended actually to convey negroes 
from the coast of Africa, yet she was in reality the 
property of a Spanish slave dealer, and was em- 
ployed by him for the purposes of slave trade. 

The papers found on board this vessel by the 
commander of the ‘‘Forester” showed that, on the 
24th of January, 1839, a bill of sale was prepared 
at the Havana by Mr. J. A. Smith, the Vice Con- 
sul of the United States at that port, setting forth 
that a permanent American register (No. 48) had 
been granted to the brig “‘ Mary,” of Philadelphia, 
on the 17th of June, 1837, and that the brig was 
at that time owned by Joseph J. Snowden, of 
Philadelphia, and was commanded by J. H. 
Haven. 

Joseph J. Snowden, the original owner, then 
gave a power of attorney and substitution to 
Charles Snowden, who again nominated Pedro 
Manegat, the notorious slave dea'er, bat who was 
described in that document merely as a merchant 
at the Havana, to sell and transfer the “Mary.” 

Eight days afterwards, Pedro Manegat profes- 
sedly scld the “Mary” toa person named Pedro 
Sabate, of New Orleans, who, on the 2d of May, 
appointed as her master Charles Snowden, the 
same person who, three months before, had 
named Pedro Magenat as his agent to sell the 
“Mary;” and on the 18th of June, Pedro Sabate 
replaced Snowden by appointing David Tomlin- 
son to the command. 

This Pedro Manegat, the pretended seller but 
real purchaser of the “Mary,” is the same indivi- 
dual who, in like manner, owned the following no- 
minally American vessels, namely, the ‘‘Hype- 
rion,” which left the Havana in December, 1838, 
as an American vessel, and was afterwards con- 
demned as the Spanish schooner ‘“Isabel;” the 
schooner “Hazard,” which was detained and erro- 
neously released in February, 1859, under circum- 
stances similar to those which mark the case of the 
“Mary;” and the “Octavia,” also condemned as 
Spanish property—which last-named vessel Pedro 
Manegat had only employed, as he did the “Mary,” 
namely; to carry goods for the purchase of slaves 
to agents on the coast. 

The Spanish master, Thomas Escheverria, and 
a Spanish crew, were shipped on board the “Mary” 
as passengers; among them were several indivi- 
duals who were recognised as having been for- 
merly captured in slave vessels—Eschevarria him- 
self having been master of the Spanish schconer 
‘‘Norma,” when that vessel was captared with 234 
slaves on board. The ship’s articles set forth that 
the crew was engaged to navigate the “Mary” 
from the portof Havana to the Gallinas, or where- 
ever else the master may direct. 

In two of three papers which the master, David 
Tomlinson, produced to prove his American citi- 
zenship, he is styled Pils B. Tomlimerte, and in the 
third P. B. Tomlinson; while in the log, enclosed in 
Mr. Stevenson's note, he is called Captain Tho- 
mason. 

The clearance and bills of lading show that the 


- owners of thecargo were Blanco and Carvelho, 


Pedro Martinez and Company, Pedro Manegat, 
and Tomas E:cheverria, the Spanish captain, all 
well known slave traders; and the consignees, 
Tomas Rodriguez Baron, Igaacio P. Rolo, and 
Theodore Canot, of the Gailinas, long and well 
known to the naval officers employed in suppres- 
sing the slave trade on the coast as factors for the 
purchase and shipment of slaves. 

Thus the papers produced to the captain of the 
Forester, by Tomlinson, were of themselves suffi- 
cient to show that this was one of the then frequent 
cases in which the flag of the United States had been 
fraudulently assumed; and all doubt was removed 
as to the real character of the undertaking in 
which the vessel was employed, when on further 
search, there were found on board of her slave 
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coppers, two bags of shackles, large water-leaguers, 
and a slave deck—the latter being noted as shipped 
under the denomination of five hundred feet of 
lumber. 

Under these circumstances, the undersigned is of 
opinion that the commander of Her Majesty’s ship 
“Forester” was fully justified in considering the 
“Mary” to be a Spanish vessel, and, consequently, 
in taking her before the British and Spanish court; 
and, accordingly, when the British commissioners 
reported to her Majesty’s Government that the 
judges had refused to allow the “Mary” to be li- 
belled in that court, under the impression that the 
mere fact of her having the American flag heisted 
should have protected her from visitation and search 
by a British cruiser, the British commissioners were 
told that there was, in the opinion of her Majesty’s 
Government, reason to suppose that the ‘“‘Mary” 
was a Spanish, and not an American vessel, and 
that the judges ought, therefore, to have allowed 
her to be libelled in the British and Spanish court; 
for that, although Britis ships of war are not au- 
thorized to visit and search American vessels on 
the high seas, yet if a vessel, which there is good 
reason to suppose is in reality Spanish property, is 
captured and brought into a port in which a mixed 
British and Spanish court is sitting, the commis- 
sioners may properly investigate the case; and, 
upon sufficient proof being adduced of the Spanish 
character of the vessel, and of her having been 
guilty of a breach of the treaty between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain for the suppression of the slave 
trade, the court may condemn her, notwithstand- 
ing that she was sailing under the American flag, 
and had American papers on board. 

With respect to the general question of the search 
of vessels under the American flag by British cruiz- 
ers, the undersigned begs to refer Mr. Stevenson 
to his other note of this day’s date, relative to the 
case of the “Susan,” in which the undersigned has 
fully, and he hopes satisfactorily, replied to the re- 
presentations made by Mr. Stevenson on that sub- 
ject. 

The undersigned begs to return to Mr. Stevenson 
the log kept by John Hutton, while acting as mate 
on board the “Mary;” and avails himself of this 
occasion to renew to Mr. Stevenson the assurances 
of his distinguished consideration. 

PALMERSTON. 
































express the test of nationality, and though, accord- 
ing to that acceptation of the word, her Majesty’s | 
Government admit that British cruisers are not en- 
titled, in time of peace, to search merchant vessels | 
sailiog under the American fiag, yet her Majesty’s 
Government do not mean thereby to say that a mer- 
chantman can exempt himself from search by 
merely hoisting a piece of bunting with the United. | 
States emblems and colors upon ijt; that which her 
Majesty’s Government mean is, that the rights of 
the United States flag exempta vessel from search, 
when that vessel is provided with papers entitling 
her to wear that flag, and proving her to be United 
States pfoperty, and navigated according to law. 

But this fact cannot be ascertained unless an 
officer of the cruiser whose duty it is to ascertain 
this fact shall board the vessel, or unless the mas- 
ter of the merchantman shall bring his papers on 
board the cruiser; and this examination of papers 
of merchantmen suspected of being engaged in the 
slave trade, even though they may hoista United 

tates flag, is a proceeding which it is absolutely 
necessary that Brilish cruisers employed in the 
suppression of the slave trade should continue to 
practice, and to which her Majesty’s Government 
are fully persuaded that the United States Govern- 
ment cannot, upon consideration, object; because 
what would be the consequence of a contrary prac- 
tice? 


What would be the consequence, if a vesse! en- 
gaged in the slave trade could protect herself from 
search by merely hoisting a United States flag? 
Why, it is plain that in such case every slave 
trading pirate, whether Spanish, Portuguese, or 
Brazilian, or English, or French, or of whatever na- 
tion he might be, would immediately sail under 
the colors of the United States; every criminal 
couid do that, though he could not procure genuine 
American papers; and thus all the treaties con- 
cluded among the Christian Powers, for the sup- 
pression of slave trade, would be rendered a dead 
letter. Even the laws of England might be set at 
defiance by her own subjects, and the slave trade 
would be invested with complete impunity. Her 
Majesty’s Governmeat are persuaded that the 
United States Government cannot maintain a doc- 
trine which would necessarily lead to such mon- 
strous consequences; but the undersigned is bound 
in duty frankly to declare te Mr. Stevenson that 
to such a doctrine the British Government never 
could or would subscribe, The cruisers employed 
by her Majesty's Government for the suppression 
of slave trade must ascertain, by inspection of pa- 
pers, the nationality of vessels met with by them 
under circumstanees which justify a suspicion that 
such vessels are engaged in slave trade, in order 
that, if such vessels are found to belong to a coun- 
try which has conceded to Great Britain the mu- 
tual right of search, they may be searched accord- 
ingly; and that, if they be found to belong to a 
country which, like the United States, has not con- 
ceded that mutual right, they may be allowed to 
pass on, free and unexamined, to consummate 
their intended iniquity. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feels convinced that the United States Go- 
vernment will see the necessity of this course of 
proceeding. 

But Her Majesty’s Government woul! fain hope 
that the day is not far distant when the Govern- 
ment of the United States will cease to confound 
two things which are in their nature entirely dif- 
ferent; will look to things, and not to words, and, 
perc*iving the wide and entire distinction between 
that right of search which has heretofore been a 
subject of discussion between the two countries, 
and that right of search which almost all other | 


Lord Palmerston to Mr. Stevenson. 
Foreion Orrice, August 27, 1841. 


The undersigned, her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State fur Foreign Affairs, has the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the note from Mr. Ste- 
venson, Envoy Ex'raordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from the United Siates at this Court, 
dated the 14th August, 1840, in reply to the note 
of the undersigned dated the 234 April, 1840, on 
the subject of a complaint made by the American 
Government against the officer in command of her 
Majesty’s brig ‘‘Grecian,” for having boarded the 
American merchant ship “Susan,” when off the 
light of Cape Frio, in the month of April, 1839. 

The undersigned begs leave to state to Mr. Ste- 
venson, in reply to the remarks contained in his 
last note, that her Majesty’s Government do not 
pretend that her Majes'y’s naval officers have any 
right to search American merchantmen, wet with 
in time of peace, atsea; axd if in some few cases 
such merchantmen have been searched, when sus- 
pected of having been engaged in slave trade, this 
has been done sdlely because the British officer who 
made the search fmagined that he was acting in 
conformity with the wishes of the United States 
Government in endeavoring to hand over to the 
United States tribanals ships and citizens of the 
Union found engaged in a flagrant violation of 
the law of the Union. 

Such things, however, will not happen again, 
because orders have been given which will prevent 
their recurrence. 

But there is an essential and fundamental diffe- 
rence between searching a vessel and examining 
her papers, to see whether she is legally provided 
‘with documents entitling her to the protection of 
any country, and especially of the country whose 
‘lag she may have hoisted at the time. For though, 


Christian nations have mutualiy given each other 
for the suppression of the slave trade, will join the 
Christian league, and will no longer permit the 
ships and subjects of the Union to be engaged in 
undertakings which the law of the Union punishes |, 
as piracy. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
to renew to Mr. Stevenson the assurances of his 
distinguished consideration. 

PALMERSTON. 


A. Stevenson, esq. &c. 


by common parlance, the word “flag” is used to | 
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32, Uprer Grosvenor STREET, 
September 10, 1841. 

The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States, 
has the honor to acquaint the Earl of Aberdeer, 
her Majesty’s Principal Secietary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, that be has had the honor to receive 
the two communications addressed to him by Lord 
Viscount Palmerston, her Majesty’s late Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, under date 
of the 27th ultimo, upon the subject of the impro- 
per and harassing conduct of British craisers to- 
wards the vessels and flag of the United Staies in 
the African seas. In communicating the cecision 
of her Majesty’s Goverament upon the claims 
submitted to its consideration, it would have given 
the undersigned great satisfaction to have repre- 
sented that decision as one calculated to do justice 
to the individual claimants, and in accordance with 
the just rights and interests of his country. He 
had indulged a confident hope that the complaints 
which bad been made upon the subject would 
have been followed not only by suitable atonement 
and reparation, but by an immediate abandonment 
of the system of wrong and violence to which the 
vessels and commerce of the United States had 
been so long exposed, through the misconduct of 
British cruisers in the African seas. 

This course he had expected, not less from the 
justice of her Majesty’s Government, than the 
friendly relations subsis'ing between the two coun- 
tries. 

It is, therefore, with painfal surprise and regret 
that the undersigned now learns from Lord Pal- 
merston’s communications, that these proceedings 
of her Majesty’s cruisers have not oniy been ap- 
proved and justified, and the injuries which en- 
sued to remain unredressed, but that a right is now 
asserted by her Majesty’s Government cver the 
vessels and flag of the United States, involving 
high questions of national honor and interest, of 
public law, anc individual rights. 

Having heretofore, in his correspondence with 
Lord Palmerston, discussed the meris of these 
claims, and the priaciples involved in them, and 
presented the views and expectations of his Go- 
vernment upon the subject, the undersigned does 
not feel itincumbent upon him, at this time, to 
open again the general discussion, or recapitulate 
the particular circumstances by which these cases 
might justly claim tobe distinguished. Referring 
Lord Aberdeen to the previous correspondence 
which has taken place, the undersigned will re- 
frain from the further discussion of the individual 
cases, and content himself witha brief examina- 
tion of those partsof Loid Palmerston’s notes in 
which a power is, for the first time, distinctly as- 
serted by her Majesty’s Government over the ves- 
sels and flag of the United States, in time of peace, 
on the high seas. In orderto ascertain the pre- 
cise natare and character of this new and extraor- 
dinary power, it may be proper to quote those 
parts of his lordships’s communication in which it 
is asserted. They are in the following words: 

“The undersigned begs leave to state to Mr. 
Stevenson, in reply to the remarks contained in his 
last note, that her Majesty’s Government do not 
pretend that her Majesty’s naval officers have any 
rghtto search American merchantmen met with 
in time of peace at sea; but there is an essential 
and fundamental difference between seaiching a 
vessel and examining her papers to see whether 
she is legally provided with documents entitling 
her to the protection of any country, and espe- 
cially of the country whose flag she may have 
hoisted atthe time. For though, by common par- 

lance, the word flag is used to express the test of 
nationality, and though, gecording to that accep- 
tation of the word, her Majesty’s Government ad- 
mit that British cruisers are not entitled, in time of 
peace, to search merchant vessels sailing undes 
the American flag, yet her Majesty’s Government 
do not mean thereby to say that a merchant- 
man can exempt herself from search by merely 
hoisting a piece of bunting with the Uni'ed States 
emblems and colors upon it; that which her Ma- 
jesty’s Government mean is, that the righis of the 
United States flag exempt a vessel from search 
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when that versel is provided with papers en} 
titling her to wear that flag; and proving her to be 
United States property, and navigated according to 
Jaw.”. And again: ‘‘The cruisers employed by 
her Majesty’s Government for the suppression of 
slave trade must ascertain, by inspection of the 
papers, the nationality of vessels met with by 
them under circumstances which justify a suspicion 
that such vessels are engaged in slave trade, in 
order that, if such vessels are found to belong to 
a country which has conceded to Great Britain the 
mutual right of search, they may be searched ac- 
cordingly; and that, if they be found to belong toa 
conntry which, like the United Siates, has not con- 
ecded that mutual right, they may be allowed to 
pass on, free and unexamined, to consummate 
their intended iniquity.” 

Here isa direct assertion of a right, on the part 
of British cruisers,to board and detain all vessels 
sailing under the flag of the United States, whether 
American or not, for thé purpcse of asceriaining, 
by an examination of their papers, their national 
character, and deciding whether they are entitled 
to the protection of the flag of the country under 
which they sail. Now, itis proper to remark that 
the atiempt which his lordship makes to distinguish 
between the right of search (a righ', however, 
which he disclaims) and that which he asserts, is 
wholly fictitious. They are essentially the same, 
for all the purposes of the present diseussion. In- 
deed, the right to board, detain, and decided upon 


the national character of vessels navigating the | 


ocean in time of peace, may justly be regarded as 
more odious and insulling, and giving place to 


wider and more important injuries, than the right | 
of search, which is purely a belligerant right, and | 


cannot be enforced in time cf peace. Butif the 


distinction was admitted to be a sound one, | 
yet nothing would be gained in support of the | 
right which Lord Palmerston claims for her Ma- | 


jesty’s Government. The inquiry must still arise, 


whether a power even of visifalion or detentioncan | 
be rightfully and law/ully exercised by one nation | 
over the ships of another, in time of peace, upon | 


the high seas. That it cannot, the undersigned 
will now proceed briefly to show. 

And, first, as to the principles of public law and 
the usage of nations. 


peace, bavigating the ocean, shall be exempt from 


every species aud purpose Oo! interruplion and delen- | 


tion, uniess epgaged in some traffic contrary to the 


law of nations, or expressly provided for by treaty | 
Now, although piracy is admitted to | 


or compact, 
be an offence against the public law, and there- 
fore punishable iu every country, and by every na- 
tion, no matter where comm tted, it must yet be 
borne in mind that all piracies are not offences 
against the law of nations. Piracy, therefore, by 
international law, and that which may be made so 
by the municipal law of particular States, are 
essentially of a different character, and to be treated 
accordingly. Hence it is that offences declared to 
be piracy by the municipal laws of any State can 
only be tried and punished by the country within 
whose jurisdiction, or on board of whose ships on 
the ocean, the offence may have been committed. 
Now, slave trade is not cognizab’e under the law 
of nations. Although prohibited by most nations, 
and declared to be piracy by their laws, and espe- 
cially by the statutes of Great Britain and the 
United States, it is yet not an offence against the 
public law, and its interdiction cannot be enforced 
by the ordinary right of visi/alion, detention, or search, 


in the manner that it might be if it was was piracy 


by the law of nations. That this is the acknow- 
ledged doctrine of international law, cannot, it is 
presumed, be doubted. 11 is so expressly declared 
by all writers upon the law of nations, and has 
been acknowledged by the British Government, 
through its highest judicial tribunals. Her annals 
are full of instruction on the subject. The follow- 
ing is the language held by one of her most distin- 
guished jurists : 

“We are disposed to go as far in discountenanc- 
ing this odious traffic as the law of nations and 
the principles recognised by Engiish tribunals will 
allow us in doing; but beyond these principles we 
do not fee] at liberty to travel. Formal declara- 


By these it is expressly de- | 
clared that the vessels of all mations, in time of 





rations have been made and laws enacted in repro- 
bation of this practice, and plans, ably and zealous- 
ly conducted, have been taken to induce other 
countries to follow our example, but at present 
with unsufficient effect; for there are nations which 
adhere to the practice, under all the encourage- 
ment which their own laws give. What is, then, 
the doctrine of our own courts, of the laws of na- 
tions? Why, that this practice is to be respected; 
the slaves, is taken, to be restored to their owners; 
and, if not taken under innocent mistake, to be re- 
stored with costs and damages.” Again: “It would 
be, indeed, a most extravagant assumption, in any 
court of the law of nations, t. pronounce that this 
practice, the tolerated, the approved, the encou- 
raged object of law, ever since man became subject 
to law, was legally criminal.” 

Does her Majesty’s Government now mean to 
contend that the slave trade is contrary to the law 
of nations? On the contrary, is not the trade law- 
ful to all Governments who have not forbidden it, 
and, consequently, no right given to any one na- 
tion over the slave ships of another in time of 
peace, independent of express treaty stipulations 
by which the extent of the power to be exercised 
must be regulated? The right, then, which Lord 
Palmerston asserts, derives no support from the 
principles of the public law, but is left to stand 
upon the grounds of expediency and necessi'y, as the 
means of executing the existing treaties for the 
suppression of the slave trade, and without which 
his lordship asserts they would become a dead 
letter. Whether this be so or not, the under- 
signed has no means of judging, and deems it, 
therefore, unnecessary either to admit or deny it. 

The cuestion is not whether the power asserted 
might be necessary or expedient, but whether any 
such power exists. It is incumbent then upon her 
Moajesty’s Government toshow upon what principles 
of justice and rightit claims the power of deciding 
upon the right of an independent nation to navi- 
gate the ocean in time of peace; and this, too, for 
the purpose of executing treaties to which such na- 
tion is pot a party, and consequently not bound. 
The signal error of Lord Palmerston is in assum- 
ing the necessity and expediency of the power as 
proof of its existence. Was such a power ever 
before asserted in the manner or to the extent 
which is now done? On the contrary, has not the 
right ef vis tation and search been always regard- 
ed as exclusively one of a belligerant character? 
In proof of this, the undersigned need only refer 
Lord Aberdeen to the authority of Great Britain 
herself on the subject: 

“T can find no authority” (says the late Sir Wil- 
liam Scott) “that gives the right of interruption to 
the navigation of States upon the high seas, ex- 
cept that which the right of war gives to bellige- 
rants against neutrals. No nation can exercise a 
right of visitation and search upon the common 
and nnappropriated parts of the ocean, except 
upon the belligerant claim.” And again: ‘No 
nation has the right to foree their way for the libe- 
ration of Africa, by trampling upon the indepen- 
dence of other States on the pretence of an eminent 
goo@ by means that are unlawful, or to press for- 
ward to a ereat principle by breaking through 
other great principles which stand in their way.” 

Now, of all the principles ever attempted to be 
established in the past history of the dominion of 
the sea, few probably could be selected of more of- 
fensive and objectionable character than those as- 
serted in Lord Palmerston’s note. Indeed it is diffi- 
cult to believe that his lordship or her Majesty’s 
Government could seriously expect that any inde- 
pendent nation could fora moment acquiesce in 
doctrines involving the extravagant supposition of 
yielding to another the right of cetermining upon 
the terms and conditions upon which it should na- 
vigate the ocean in a time of general and profound 
peace. Such a power once submitted to, and there 
world be no species of national degradation to 
which it might not lead. That such would be the 
consequence, the undersigned feels himself at 
liberty to suppose. But if it were admitted, for 
the purpose of illustration, that such a right was 
even doub ful, still the United States, as well as 
other commercial nations, would be bound to de- 
mand its discontinuance, if attempted to be exer- 


cised in the manner indicated in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s note. Under what restrictions and limita- 
tions could such a power be enforced? What com- 
petent tribunal would there be to determine upon 
the degree of suspicion which is to justify the 
boarding and detention, and the right of de:ermin. 
ing the national character of all vessels under the 
flag of the United States? Would it not make 
every subordinate commander of a British cruiser 
the exclusive judge, and not only lead to angry and 
exciting irritations upon the ocean, but to painful 
discussions between the twe Governments? What 
security would American merchantmen have 
against decisions made without evidence, or where 
all the rules of evidence might be violated with 
impunity? Would it not, from its very nature, 
be a power the exercise of which, in whatever 
form it might be guarded, could admit of no just 
limitation? The answer te these questions will best 
show how inconsistent with the peace of Great 
Britain asd the rights of other States the exercise 
of any such power would be attended. But it is 
unnecessary to press this view of the subject fur- 
ther upon Lord Aberdeen’s attention. The objec- 
tion is one of principle, and not of expediency, and 
is, therefore, wholly incapable of being overcome 
by the manner or discretion with which the power 
might be exercised, or the limitations thrown round 
it. However softened in terms, or restricted, it 
must still be regarded as imposing restrictions up- 
on the lawful commerce of neutral nations, and 
an innovation upon the liberty of the seas; a 
power which no independent State could ever sub- 
mit to without surrendering its independence and 
sovereignty, and disregarding the high obligations 
of duty which it owes to itself and the other na- 
tions of the world. Nor is there any force in the 
view alleged by Lord Palmerston, and upon which 
great reliance is placed, that the flag of the Union 
is grossly abused by other nations, as a cover to 
their slave traffic. Te what extent the flag of the 
United States may have been used for this purpose, 
the undersigned and his Government have no 
means of judging. That it has been grossly 
abused, however, there is too much reason to be- 
lieve and deplore; but whatever this abuse may 
have been, it cau have no just influence either to 
strengthen or weaken the right asserted by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

In relation to the conduct of other nations, who 
seek to cover their infamous traffic by the fraudu- 
lent use of the American flag, the Government of 
the United States cannot be responsible. It has 
taken the steps which it deemed best to protect its 
flag as well as its character from abuse, and wiil 
follow it up by such other measures as may appear 
to be called for. 

The Government of the United Siates are not in- 
sensible to the force of the considerations which be- 
long to the subject of the African slave trade, nor 
have they failed to manifest their sensibility to 
whatever concerns its abolition. Nothing is fur- 
ther from the wish of the American Government 
than a desire to increase the difficulties or throw 
obstacles in the way of the execution of the exist- 
ing treaties for its final extinction. This the un- 
dersigned has upon more than one occasion had 
the honor of assuring her Majesty’s Government, 
and takes leave now to repeat to Lord Aberdeen. 
Anxious, however, as the Government of the Uni- 
ted States are to promote the views of her Majesty’s 
Government on this subject, it cannot consent to 
do so by sacrificing the rights of its citizens or the 
honor of its flag. . 

Her Majesty’s Government cannot be insensibie 
of the importance and value of guarding the rights 
of neutrality from every species of violation. This 
duty belongs especially to great and powerful na- 
tions, such as Great Britain and the United Siates, 
not only as the best means of preserving peace, but 
giving security to weaker communities, under the 
shadow of impartial justice. Among neutral na- 
tions there is probably not one more deeply inte- 
rested than the United States. Their attitude is 
that of a neutraland peaceful power. The con- 
sisteat and persevering policy of their Government 
has been displayed in defence of the rights of neu- 
trality and the liberty of the seas. Desirous 
to manifest cordial good will to all nations, 
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and maintain with each not only relations of the 
most perfect amily, but those of a commercial 
character, upon the basis of a fair, equal and just 
reciprocity, the United States will continue to give 
to their system of policy a sincere and steady 
adherence. Upon this basis the relations between 
Great Britain and the Uanted States, as well as all 
other nations, can alone be expected to continue. 
The undersigned, therefore, is happy to see in these 
relations, as well as the justice of ber Majesty’s 
Government and the firmness of his own, the best 
reason to expect not only an abandonment of the 
power which is now asserted, with the whole sys- 
tem of vexatious interruption aad surveillance to 
which the vessel; and commerce of the United 
States have been subjected, but the future relations 
of the two countries placed upon the solid founda- 
tion of mutual interest and comity, and a more en- 
larged and liberal policy. 

These are the views which the undersigned has 
deemed it his duty to submit to Lord Aberdeen’s 
consideration, upon the doctrines contained in Lord 
Palmerston’s note, of a character so new and alarm- 
ing to national sovereiguty and sensibility, and the 
friendly relations of the two countries. He has pre- 
sented them with the frankness and earnesiness 
which their importance merited, and with the bigh 
respect due to her Majesty’s Government. He has, 
th:refore, no other duty now to perform than to 
transmit copies of Lord Palmersston’s communica- 
tions to his Government, and to protest, in the most 
solemn manner, against their d: ctrines, as alike in- 
consistent with the principles of public law, with 
the rights and sovereignty of the United States, and 
with that sense of justice and right which belong to 
the British nation. 

The undersigned prays Lord Aberdeen to accept 
assurances of his high consideration and respect. 

A. STEVENSON. 

To the Right Hon. the Ear. or ABERDEEN. 


Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Stevenson. 
Forrian Orrice, October 13, 1841. ° 

The undersigned, her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, has had the honor 
to receive the note of Mr. Stevenson, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America, dated on the 10h of Sep- 
tember, in continuation of a correspondence with 
the predecessor of the undersigned ia this office, 
and relating to the visitation of vessels bearing the 
American flag and suspected of being engaged in 
the African slave trade. 

If the undersigned feels it necessary to offer 
some remarks upon the note of Mr. Stevenson, he 
is desirous of doing so in the manner best calcu- 
Jated to ensure a candid and impartial considera- 
tion; for he would deeply regret that any harshness 
or asperity of expression should aggravate the diffi- 
culties of a subject which is, at all times, but too 
liable to produce excitement and irritation. The 
undersigned is aware of the susceptibility of na- 
tional feeling in all that affects national honor, and 
he requests Mr. Stevenson to believe that it is with 
the most unfeigned respect for the rights, honor, 
and independence of the United Siates, that he now 
proceeds to address him. 

The undersigned will forbear from entering into 
any particulars of the visttation of the vessels 
which has formed the principal matter of Mr. Ste- 
venson’s complaint to her Majesty’s Government, 
and which has been fully discussed in his corre- 
spondence with the predecessor of the undersigned. 

That proceeding may have been justifiable or 
otherwise, and the undersigned will be prepared, 
if necessary, to enter with Mr. Stevenson into the 
details of the ques ion; but his present object is that 
of a more general nature. He is desirous of plac- 
ing very briefly before Mr. Stevenson the conse- 
quences of those principles which he has laid down, 
and to appeal to his candor—the undersigned had 
almost said to the dictates of plain sense—in order 
to reject such a conclusion as that which must ne- 
cessarily flow from the arguments contained in Mr. 
Stevenson’s note. 

Mr. Stevenson claims for the American flag an 
absolute exemption from all interference, and ut- 
terly denies the right of the British Government, 
under any circumstances whatever, to visit, in 
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time of peace, merchant vessels bearing ihe flag of || seas, if there be good reason to apprehend their il- 


the Union. 
Mr. Stevenson quotes the opinion delivered by 


Lord Stowell upon this subject, who declares that, | 


in order to extirpate this odious traffic, it would not 
be lawful to capture vessels, even if they had slaves 
on board; and, also, that for the same purpose, 
however laudable, no right of search could be ad- 
miited to exist. 

Now, the undersigned is the last person who 


would presume to question the authority of the | 


distinguished jurist to whom Mr. Stevenson bas 
referred. But Mr. Stevenson will recollect that 
the judgment of Lord Stowell was delivered in the 
case of a French vessel which had actually been 
captured, an? was condemned by a British tribu- 
nal. Thesentence was reversed by Lord Stowell 
in the year 1817. At that period, Great Britain 
had no reason to presume thatthe slave trade was 
regarded as criminal by the whole civilized world, 
or that all nations had united their efforts for its 
suppression. And, even ifsuch had been the case, 
| it would have been very far from affording any 
justification of the sentence reversed. But the un- 
dersigned must observe that the present happy con- 
currence of the States of Christendom in this great 
object not merely justifies, but renders indispensa- 
ble, the right now claimed and exercised by the 
British Goveroment. The unders'gned readily ad- 
mits that to visit and search American vessels in 
time of peace, when that right of search is not 
granted by treaty, would be an infraction of public 
Jaw and a violation of national dignity and inde- 
pendence. But no such right is asserted. 

We sincerely desire to respect vessels of the 
United States, but we may reasonably expect to 
know what it real'y is that we respect. Doubtless 
the flag is primafacie ev'dence ef the nationality 
of the vessel; and if this evidence were, in its na- 
ture, conclusive and irrefragable, it ought to pre- 
clude all further inquiry. 
torious that the flags of all nations are liable to be 
assumed by those who have no right or title to bear 
them. 


the purpose of covering this infamous traffic. 

The undersigned joins with Mr. Sievenson in 
deeply lamenting the evil, and he agrees with him 
in thinking that the United States ought not to be 
considered responsible {or this abuse of their flag. 
Bat if all inquiry be resisted, even when carried no 
further than to ascertain the nationality of the ves- 
sel, and impunity be claimed for the most lawless 
and desperate of mankind in the commission of 
this fraud, the undersigned greatly fears tha: it may 
be regarded as something like an assumption of 
that responsibility which has been deprecated by 

. Mr. Stevenson. 

While Mr. Stevenson deplores the prevalence 
of this abuse, and the nefarious characier of the 
trade, can he be satisfied that no remedy should be 
applied or atiempted? 

The undersigned hopes and believes that the 
number of bona fide American vessels engaged in 
the trade is very small, and thus the danger of in- 
terference with such vessels by British cruisers 
must be of rare occurrenc®. 

Mr. Stevenson will admit that his objection to 
this interference would, under any circumstances, 
tend in its consequences to the protection of an 
abominable traffic, stigmatiz2d by the whole Chris- 
tian world; but the coiifession of Mr. Stevenson 
that the trade is extensively carried on under the 
fraudulent use of the American flag, does in truth 
justify the whole claim put forward by the British 
Government. 

It constitutes that reasonable ground of suspicion 
which the law of nations requires in such a case. 


The admitted fact of this abuse creates the right of 


inguiry. ' 

The undersigned renounces all pretension on the 
part of the British Government to visit and search 
American vessels in time of peace. Wor is it as 


American that such vessels are ever visited. But 
it has been the invariable practice of the British 
navy, and, as the undersigned believes, of all na- 
vies in the world, to ascertain by visit the real na- 
tionality of merchant vessels met with on the high 


But it issufficiently no- | 


Mr. Stevenson himse!f fully admits the extent to | 
which the American flag bas been employed for | 


| legal charac‘er. 

| In ceriaio latitudes, and for a particular object, 
the vessels referred to are visited, not as American, 
but either as British vessels engaged in an unlawful 
traffic, and carrying the flag of the United States 
for a criminal purpose, or as belonging to States 
which have by treaty conceded to Great Britain the 
right of search, avd which right it is attempted to 
_ defeat by fraudulently bearing the protecting flag 
of the Union: or, finally, they are visited as pirati- 
cal outlaws, possessing no claim to any flag or na- 
tionality whatever, 

Now, it can scarcely be maintained by Mr. Ste- 

venson that Great Britain should be bound to 
permit her own subjects, with British vessels and 
British capital, to carry on before the eyes of Bri- 
|| tish officers this detestable traffic in human beings, 
which the law has declared to be piracy, merely 
because they had the audacily to commit an addi- 
tional offence by fraudulently usurping the Ameri- 
| can flag. 
Neither could Mr. Stevenson, with more reason, 
| aflirm that the subjects of States which have 
granted to Great Eritain the right of seach should 
be enabled to violate the obligation of their trea- 
ties, by displaying the flag of the Union, contrary 
| to the willand in defiance of the American Go- 
vernment itself. 

Still less would Mr. Stevenson pretend to claim 
| immunity for piratical adventurers who should 
| endeavor to shelier their lawless proceedings un- 
der the ensign of the United States. 

But, unless Mr. Stevenson be prepared to main- 
tain the.e propositions, the whole fabric of bis ar- 
gument falls to the ground; for the undersigned 
admits, that if the British cruiser should possess a 
knowledge of the American character of any ves- 
sel, his visitation of such vessel would be entirely 
unjustifiable. 

He further admits that so much respect and 
honor are due to the American flag, that no ves- 
| sel bearing it ought to be visiled by a British 
| cruiser except under the most grave suspicions and 
|| well foinded doubts of the geuuineness of its cha- 
{| Yacter. 
|| The undersigned, although with pain, must add, 
|| that if such visit should lead to the proof of the 
American origin of the vessel, and that she was 
avowedly engaged in the slave trade, exhibiting to 
view the manacles, fetiers, and other usual imple- 
ments of torture, or had even a number of these 
| unfortunate beings on board, no British officer 


| 
could interfere farther. 


He might give information to the cruisers of the 
United States, but it woud not be in his own 
| power to arrest or impede the prosecution of the 
voyage and the success of the undertaking. 

|  Itis obvious, therefore, that the utmost caution 
| is necessary in the exercise of the right claimed by 
Great Britain. While we have recourse to the 
necessary, and indeed the only means for detecting 
| imposture, the practice will be carefully guarded, 
and limited to gases of strong suspicion. The un- 
| dersigned begs to assure Mr. Sievenson that the 
{| 





most precise and positive instructions have been 
| issued to her Majesty’s officers on this subject. 
The United States have stigmatized this abomi- 
nable trade in terms of abhorrence av strong as the 
| people of this country. They are also: actively 
engaged in its suppression. Bat if, iastead of 
joining their efforts to those of Great Britain, and 
laboring with her for the attainment of this great 
blessing to humanity, the United States had wished 
to follow a different course, the reasoning employ- 
ed in Mr. Stevenson’s note is precisely such as 
would be resorted to for its defence and justifica- 
tion. 
The undersigned, with his conviction of the per- 
fect good faith and sincerity of the Government of 
| the United States, would almost fear to offend Mr. 
Stevenson even by disclaiming any such suspicion; 
but he believes Mr. Stevenson will agree with him 
in lamenting that the effects of the policy of the 
United States should have any tendency to createa 
different impression in the minds of those who are 
disposed to think less favorably and less justly upon 
this subject. 


Great Britain makes no pretension, claims no 
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of their institutions and systems of Government, 


cede to the United Siates. 

A mutual right of search, regulated in such a 
manner as to prevent the occurrence of any irritat- 
ing circamstances, has always appeared to the un- 
dersigned to be the most reasonable, the most sim- 
ple, and most efiectual method of obtaining the 
great object which both Governments have in 
view. 

But this proposal has already been rejected by 
the United States, and the undersigned is not in- 
structed again to offer it for consideration. 

It is for thé American Government alone to de- 
termine what may be due to a just regard for their 
national dignity and national interests; but the un- 
dersigned must be permitted to express his convic- 
tion, that rights which have been mutually con- 
ceded to each other by the Governments of Great 
Britain and France can scarcely be incompatible 
with the honor and independence of any State upon 
the face of the earth. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
to request of Mr. Stevenson to accept the assu- 
rances of his distingnished consideration. 

ABERDEEN. 

A. Srevenson, Esq. &c. 





Mr. Stevenson to Lord Aberdeen. 
32 Upren Grosvenor st, Oct. 21, 1841. 

The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary from the United States ot 
America, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of the note which Lord Aberdeen, Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
did bim the honor to address to him, under date of 
the 13:h instant, in answer to the one from the une 
dersigned of the 10:h of September, relative to the 
visitation and interruption to which the vessels and 
commerce of the United States have been subjected 
by British cruisers in the African seas, and which 
has been made the subject of complaint to Her 
Majesty’s Government; and, having considered 
with the attention which their importance merits 
the arguments presented by Lord Aberdeen’s note, 
the undersigned has now the honor to submit 
to his lordship’s consideration the observations 
which he feels himself called upon to make. Before 
proceeding to do so, however, the undersigned will 
take occasion to remark that he shares fully in the 
opinion expressed by Lord Aberdeen as to the im- 
portance of avoiding, in the discussion of grave 
questicns of a national character, every thing cal- 
culated to embarrass or throw difficulties in the 
way of impartial and dispassionate consideration. 
The undersigned, therefore, with great sincerity, 
assures Lord Aberdeen of the readiness and zeal 
with which he is disposed to conduct the negotiation 
between the two countries on his part, in a manner 
the most conciliatory and best calculated to pre- 
serve peace; and that he should equally deplore 
with Lord Aberdeen that any harshness or asperity 
of expression should be suffered to mingle in the 
discussion of a quesiion involving national sens - 
bility of feeling, and so liable, as his lordship justly 
supposes, to produce excitement and irritation. 
He begs Lord Aberdeen, therefore, to believe that 
it is under the influence of such feelings, and with 
the most petfectrespect both for himself and f_r 
her Majesty’s Government, that he now proceeds 
to reply to those paris of his lordship’s note which 
he deems it his duty to notice. 

To enable him to do this, it may be important 
to ascertain what is the real question at issue be- 
tween the two Governments, and the precise nature 
of the power asserted by her Majesty’s Government 
over the vessejs and commerce of the United Staies. 
It may be thus briefly stated: 

The Government of Great Britain, with that of 
other nations, regarding the African slave trade as 
a great evil, united in. measures for its abolition 
For that purpose laws were. passed and treaties con- 
cluded, givipg to the vessels of each of the con- 
tracting parties the mutual rigat of search, under 
certain limitations. Independent of these treaties, 
and under the principles of public law, this right 
of search could not be exercised. The United 
States were invited to become a party to these 
treaties; but, for reasons which they deemed satis- 
factory, and growing out of the peculiar character 





they declined doing so. They deemed it inexpe- 
dient, under any modification or in any form, to 
yield the right of having their vessels searched or 
interfered with in time of peace, upon the high 
seas. With the history of the negotiations which 
took place on this subject, between the two Ge- 
vernments, Lord Aberdeen is doubtless informed. 
In the mean time, some of the powers who were 
parties to these treaties, and others who refused to 
become so, continued to prosecute their slave 
traffic; and, to enable them to do so with more ef- 
fect, they resorted to the use of the flags of other 
nations, but more particularly that of the United 
States. To prevent this, and enforce her treaties, 
Great Britain deemed it important that her cruisers 
in the African seas should have the right of detain- 
ing and examining all vessels navigating those 
seas, for tue purpose of ascertaining their national 
character. Against this practice the Government 
of the United States protested, and the numerous 
cases out of which the present discussion has 
arisen, became subjects of complaint and nego- 
tiation between the two Governments. Her 
Majesty’s Government, however, having refused to 
make reparation in any of the cases, and still assert- 
ing the right of her cruisers tocontinue the practice 
of detaining and examining all vessels on the coasts 
and in the African seas, it becomesimportant that the 
precise character and extent of the right thus 
claimed should be clearly ascertained. In the last 
note which the undersigned had the honor of ad- 
dressing to Lord Aberdeen, he attempted to show, 
in the first place, that the right asserted by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in Lord Palmerston’s note of 
the 27th of August, was subtantially a right of 
search; and in the next place, that, if it was not, 
still the right of interference in the manner asserted 
with the vessels or flags of other natiens, not par- 
ties to these treaties, was not less unlawful and un- 
justifiable. 

Now, Lord Aberdeen disclaims the right of 
searching American vessels upon the high seas, 
and admits that to do so would be a gross infrac- 
tion of the public law, and a violation of national 
sovereignty and independence. But his lordship 
contends that, in requiring vessels sailing un- 
der the flag of the United States to submit to the 
operation of examination, in the manner and for 
the objects proposed by his Government, there 
would be no violation of nationalrights or honor, 
and, consequently, nothing to which the Govern- 
ment of the United States oughtrightfully to object. 
Upon this branch of the subject the undersigned 
does not intend to repeat the arguments contained 
in his previous correspondence with her Majesty’s 
late Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs. Referring Lord Aberdeen to that corre- 
spondence, he will content himself with submitting 
such additional observations as his lordship’s last 
note has rendered necessary. 

Is the right, then, claimed by her Majesty's Go- 
vernment less an infraction of the principles of 
public law and the rights of independent States 
than that of search, which is disclaimed ? 

Now, Lord Aberdeen will remark that the right 
asserted by his predecessor for her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is clear and explicit. It is thus stated in 
Lord Palmerston’s note: “That her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have decided that the flag of the United 
States shall exempt no vessel (whether American 
or not) from search by her Majesty’s cruisers in 
the African seas, unless such vessel shall be found 
provided with papers entitling her to the protection 
of the flag she wears, and proving her to be United 
Siates’s property, and navigating the ocean accord- 
ing tolaw.” Of what law, however, whether pub- 
lic or municipal, his lordship does not state, but 
leaves to be inferred. This doctrine Lord Aber- 
deen is understood to affirm. Now, in the first 
place, here is an actual denial of the right of ves- 
sels of the United States to navigate the ocean in 
time of peace, without being subjected to detention 
and examination, and without proof of their being 
the property of citizens of the United States, and 
documented according to law. It constitutes the 
commandant of every British cruiser the exclusive 
judge to decide whether such vessels, in the lan- 


guage of his lordship, be “‘properly provided with 


papers entitling them to the protection of the flag they 
wear, and proving them to be United States property, 
and navigating the ocean according to law.” What 
essential difference, then, is there between the right 
of search, in its harshest form, and that of arresting 
the vessels of an independent nation on their 
voyage, compelling their officers to leave their ves. 
sels, and subjecting them and the:r papers to the 
examination and decision of every subordinate 
naval commander? Is it not the right of placing 
British cruisers on any part of the ocean that her 
Majesty’s Government may select, and prescribing 
the terms upon which other nations are to partici- 
pate in the freedom of the seas? Is it not, in effect, 
a claim of jurisdiction over the whole of the Afri- 
can coasts and seas, as exclusive as that which 
could only be.enjoyed within the acknowledged 
limits of local sovereignty? To these questions but 
one answer can be given. It must be in the affire 
mative. But to what consequences would not such 
a power lead, if once submitted to? Where would 
itend? If Great Britain can exeicise such power, 
why may not other nations do the same? What is 
there to prevent those States, especially, which 
have entered into treaties for the abolition of 
slavery, from subjecting the vessels and commerce 
of the United Stated to similar interruptions and 
embarrassments? 

Why should not Hayti (who has lately been in- 
duced to prohibit the slave trade) authorize her 
cruisers to follow the example of Her Majesty’s 
Government? By one of her recent laws upen the 
subject, she did assert a similar right; but it was 
afterwards changed, at the instance of Great 
Britain, upon the ground that no nation had the 
right in time of peace to enforce the provisions of 
their laws and treaties against States who were not 
parties to them, and consequently not bound by 
them. In the note addressed by the undetsigned to 
Lord Palmerston, under date of the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1841, and referred to in the ene to Lord 
Aberdeen, allusion was made to the proceedings of 
Her Majesty’s Government, under which the Hay- 
tian Government were induced to change their 
laws. At that time at least, it is presumed, Her 
Majesty’s Government had not determined to as 
sert this right of dominion over the sea. But, 
again, why might not the right of search for sea- 
men and deserters, and that of impressment, be 
defended upon the principles of the present claim? 
Let it be supposed, for purposes of illustration, 
that Great Britatn had entered into treaties with 
other nations, by which the right of search for sea- 
men or deserters was given to the vessels of each 
other, and that some of the coartracting States, in 
order to evade their engagements, should resort to 
the fraudulent use of the flags of other nations. 
And suppose, also, that, with the view of enforc- 
ing these treaties, it should be deemed expedient to 
assert a right of boarding and examining, upon 
the high seas, the vessels of nations who had not 
surrendered the right, and were not parties to the 
treaties? Does Lord Aberdeen or Her Majesty’s 
Government believe that such a power would be 
tolerated by any independent nation upon the face 
of the earth? And yet, what difference would 
there be between such acase and the one under 
consideration, except that the one weuld relate to 
slavery and the other to impressment?}—subjects, 
probably, equally important in the view of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

It was against the exercise of any such right that 
the distinguished jurist, to whom reference has 
been made, declared (whilst sitting as a court un- 
der the law of nations) “that no authority could be 
found which gave any right of visitation or inler- 
ruption over the vessels and navigation of other 
States, on the high seas, except that which the 
right of war gives to belligerents against neutrals; 
and that Great Britain had no right to force her 
way to the liberation of Africa, by trampling upon 
the rights and independence of other nations, for 
any good, however eminent.” 

Upon what principles, then, of public law or of 
common right or justice, such a power as that now 
asserted is to be defended or justified, Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have not deemed it expedient to 
state. As yet, it has been left to stand for iis whole 
efficacy upon the grounds of expediency. The un 
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rsigned must therefore repeat the opinion, ex- 

gsed in his note to Lord Aberdeen, that there is 

essential difference whatever between the right 

‘search and that now asserted for Her Majesty’s 
rovernment. But Lord Aberdeen contends that, 

, resisting the exercise of this right in the form in 
shich it has been made, the undersigned is neces- 
arily compelled to claim, not only immunity for 
ye flag of the United States and all the piratical 

yenturers who are endeavoring to shelier them- 
ives under it, bat to maintain that Great Britain 
erself would be bound to permit her own subjects, 
ith British vessels and British capital, to carry on 
heir traffic under their own eyes, provided it was 
one under the fraudulent use of an American 
fag; and his lordship further declares that unless 
be undersigned is prepared to maintain to their 
ull extent these propositions, the whole fabric of 
his argument must fall to the ground. 

Now, the undersigned begs to observe that 
ord Aberdeen has greatly misapprehended the 
principles and arguments contained in the note 
shich he had the honor of addressing to his lord- 
hip, and which it becomes proper to seize the ear- 
jest moment of correcting. This the undersigned 
il] the more readily do, because he is persuaded, 
rom the spirit in which Lord Aberdeen’s note is 
yritten, that he will take pleasure in correct- 
pg any misapprehension into wkich he may 
pnintentionally have been drawn. Indeed, 
he undersigned must have expressed him- 
self very imperfectly, if, in denying the right of 
jn'erfering with vessels under the American flag, he 
did not convey the opinion that he intend to 
limit his objection to vesiels bona fide American, 
and not to those belonging to rations who might 
fruduleptly have assumed the flag of the United 
States. With the vessels of other nations, whether 
sailing under their own or another flag, the Go- 
verament of the United Siates can have no autho- 
ity or desire to interfere. The undersigned, there- 
ore, did not mean to be understood as denying to 
Great Britain, or any other nation, the mght of 
seizing their vessels or punishing their subjects for 
ny violation of their laws or treaties, provided, 
however, it should be done without violating the 
principles of public law or the rights of other na- 
tions. Nor are such the consequences which can 
fairly be deduced from the argument which he had 
the honor of addressing to Lord Aberdeen, and 
which bis lordship seems so greatly to have misap- 
prehended. Great Britain has the undoubted right, 
and so have ail other nations, to detain and exa- 
mive the vessels of their own snbjects whether 
slavers or not, and whether with or without a flag 
purporting to be that of the United States; but, in 
doing this, it must be borne in mind that they have 
no color of right, nor will they be permit'ed, to ex- 
tead such interference to the vessels or citizens of 
the United States sailing under the protection of the 
flag of their country. 

If Great Britain or any other vation cannot re- 
sirain the slave traffic of their own people upon 
the ecean without violating the rights of other na- 
lions and the freedom of the seas, then indeed the 
impunity of which Lord Aberdeen speaks will 
lake place. This may be deplored, ut it cannot 
be avoided. But Lord Aberdeen asserts that it 
has been the invariable practice of the British 
navy, and he believes of all the havies of the 
World, to ascertain by visit the real character of 
merchant vessels met with on the high seas, if there 
be good reason to apprehend their illegal character. 
Now, the undersigned must be excused for doubt- 
ing whether any such practice as that which Lord 
Aberdeen suppeses, certainly not to the extent now 
claimed, has ever prevailed in time of peace. In 
War the right of visitation is practised, under the 
limitations authorized by the laws of nations, but not 
it peace. What other nation than Great Britain 
has ever asserted or attempted to exercise it? 
None, it is believed. There is another misappre- 
tension, also, into which Lord Aberdeen seems to 
have fallen, that it may be important to correct. 
Itrelatesto an admission which his lordship sup- 
poses the undersigned to bave made, as to the ex- 
ent of the abuse of the American flag for par- 
poses of slave traffic. Now, the undersigned 
Yould submit, that he did not intend to express, 
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nor did he, any opinicn as te the extent to which 
the flag of the United States was abused by other 
nations. So far from it, he expressly stated, as 
Lord Aberdeen will perceive by reference to his 
note, that neither he nor his Government had the 
means of forming any opinion upon the subject. 
He admitted the abuse of the flag, and deplored it; 
but to what extent, he gave no opinion. 

Nor can the undersigned yield to the force of the 
reasoning employed by Lord Aberdeen, arising out 
of the limited number of bona fide American ves- 
sels engaged in the slave trade, to prove that the 
danger of interference with American vessels _ will 
be of rare occurrence. He readily admits, with 
Lord Aberdeen, that there are few American ves- 
sels, if any, engaged in the slave trade; but, in ad- 
mitting the fact, he does not perceive very clearly 
what bearing it can have upon the present discus- 
sion, or how the smallness of the number of Ame- 
rican slaverscan at all guard against the evils 
which Lord Aberdeen supposes. For, if it be true, 
as his lordship contends, that the abuse by other 
nations of the flag of the United States is one of 
increasing extent, and that it can in no way be pre- 
vented but by the examination of all vessels sailing 
under the flag of the United States; and as it must 
also be admitted that there are numerous American 
vessels engaged in lawful commerce in the African 
seas, which, with other vessels, are to be subjected 
to detention and examination, what possible effect 
can the number of American slavers have in pre- 
venting the interference to that more numerous 
class of merchantmen who are to be found engaged 
in commerce throughout the whole of the Afriean 
seas? If there was not a single vessel of the United 
Siates engaged in the slave trade, the evils and in- 
terraptions which Lord Aberdeen is so desirous of 
avoiding must still take place, whenever the right 
shall be attempted to be enforced against those ves- 
sels that are not slavers. But the great caution 
which is to be observed in the exercise of the right, 
and the careful manner in which it will be guarded, 
is greatly relied on by Lord Aberdeen in its de- 
fence. Indeed, his lordship declares that so much 
honor and respect are due to the flag of the United 
States, that it is only to be exercised in certain lJati- 
tudes, and exclusively confined to cases where the 
strongest suspicion and well-founded doubts exist. 

Now, the undersigned would respectfully ask, 
of what consequence it can be to the United States 
if their rights or the honor of their flag are vio- 
lated, whether it be done upon one part of the ocean 
or another? In reiation to the well-founded suspi- 
cion to which Lord Aberdeen refers, it might have 
been desirable (if the manner of exercising an un- 
lawful power can excuse it) that his lordship should 
have stated what the particular character and de- 
gree of the suspicion was to be which wasalone to 
justify the interference of Her Majesty’s cruisers. 
That such arightas that claimed, if it existed, could 
not be safely be confided to those of [ler Majesty's 
cruisers who have heretofore been in the habit of 
exercising it, the undersigned feels himself war- 
ranted in supposing. This, he presumes, will be 
satisfaciorily shown by the cases which he has 
heretofore presented to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and for which no reparation has yet been made. 
These cases will show the embarrassments and in- 
juries to which the trade and commerce of the 
United States, throughout the whole of the African 
seas, have already been subjected by the vexatious 
seizures and detentions of Her Majesty’s cruisers, 
and in most of them witheat justification or ex- 
cuse. i 

That the right asserted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment may be regarded as impor’ant may not 
be doubted. Indeed, the undersigned would not 
act frankly towards Lord Aberdeen if he were to 
pretend that the consequences of refusing the ex- 
ercise of the right by the American Government 
might not throw very great difficulties in the way 
of executing the existing treaties for the abolition 
of the slave trade; but,as he has taken occasion 
heretofore to observe, the admission can neither 
strengthen the claim of right nor diminish the force 
of the objections to iton the part of the United 
States. 

There remains only one other part of Lord Aber- 
deen’; note which the undersigned deems it neces- 
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|| doubt. 
| hope that, upona careful review of the whole sab- 
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sary at this time to notice. It is thatin which his 
lordship expresses the opinion that any right of 
search which shall have been conceded by two 
such Governments as France aod Great Britain 


| ean scarcely be considered as incompatible with 


the honor and independence of any nation upon 


| earth. Now, if Lord Aberdees’s remark was in- 


tended to apply to the proposal which was made 
by her Majesty’s Government to that of the United 
States fora mutual rightof search, secured and 


| guarded by treaty stipulations, the undersigned has 
| no observation to make; but if this opinion of his 


lordship was intended to apply to the right now 
asseried by Great Britain, and proposed by her 
Government to be exercised in the absence of all 
conventional arrangement, then the undersigned 
must be allowed to express his decided dissent. 
That the exercise of mutual rights, properly se- 
cured, might not be incompatible with national 
honor and sovereignty he readily admits, inasmuch 
as the contracting parties would stand upon the 
footing of equality and security, This he presumes 
to be the case between France and Great Britain; 
bat such would not be the case between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The undersigned must, therefore, afier the most 
carefug consideration of the arguments advanced 
in Lord Aberdeen’s note, repeat the opinion which 
he bas héretofore expressed, that if a power such 
as that which is now asserted by her Majesty’s 
Government shall be enforced, not only without 
consent, but in the face of a direct refusal to 
concede it, it can be regarded in no other light 
by the Government of the United States thana 
violation of national rights and sovereignty, and 
the incontestable piinviples of international law. 
That its exercice may lead to consequences of a 
painful characier, there 1s too much reason to ap- 
prehend. In cases of conflicting rights between na- 
tions, the precise line which neither can pass, but 
to which each may advance, is not easily found or 
marked; and yet it exists, whatever may be the 
Giffieulty of discerning it. In ordinary cases of 
disagreement there is little danger; each nation may 
and often does yield something tothe other. Such, 
however, ii is to be feared, is not the present case. 


| The peculiar nature of the power asserted, and the 


consequences which may be apprehended from its 
exercise, make it one of an important and momen- 
tous character. Involving, as it does, questions 


|| of high and dangerous sovereignty, it may justly 
'| be regarded as deeply endangering the good un- 
| derstanding of the two countries. 


Ooght Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government then, under such circumstan- 


ces, to insist upon its enforcement? Tat it will 


not, the under igned cannot permit himself to 
He will therefore continue to cherish the 


ject, Her Majesty’s Government will see the impor- 
tance of adopting other measures for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trede than those now proposed, 
and which will be far better calenlated, not only to 
accomplish the object desired, but to preserve the 
friendly relations of the two countries upon princi- 
ples consistent with the interest and honor of both. 

The undersigned avails himself of the occasion 
to renew to Lord Aberdeen assurances of his dis- 
tinguished consideration and respect, 

A. STEVENSON. 
To the Earl of Anzeapren. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
War Derartwent, December 1, 1841. 
To the President : 

Sir: The reports of the Major-General com- 
manding the army, and of the heads of the dif- 
ferent bureaus attached to this Department, upon 
the several subjects committed to its charge, are 
herewith submitted. . 

The accuracy, of the information and the fal- 
ness of the views thus exh:bited will render super- 
fluous any extended observations from one but re- 
cently called to the consideration of the various 
matters so well presented by officers of great expe- 
rience and acknowledged ability. Snch remarks, 
however, as seem required will be made in the 
course of the following statemen of the general 
results derived from these reports, 
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From the general return of the army, contained 
in the report of the Major-General commanding 
in chief, it appears that the whole number of troops 
now in service is ten thousand six hundred and 
ninety-four; consisting of seven hundred and 
twenty-eight commissioned officers, and nine thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-six non-commissioned 
officers, musicians, artificers, and privates. The 
aggregate exceeds the number specified in the re- 
portof 1840 by one hundred and twenty-four. Of 
the whole number, nine thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-two are reported as present, and the re- 
sidue (eight hundred and twelve) are absent or 
sick, of whom four hundred and forty-seven are 
absent on detached service. To complete the or- 
ganization of the army, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight recruits are required. » 

During the past year, the whole number recruited 
was four thousand nine hundred and twenty-two, 

It is gratifying to find that the number of de- 
serters withia the year, as compared with the num- 
ber enlisted, has largely diminished. 

The disposition of the troops intended for the 
protection of our inland frontiers, and for garri- 
soning the forison the Atlantic, is given in the 
report. 

The residue of the army, consisting at ghe last 
returns of about three thousaad five hundred men, 
but which is now or will be reduced soon to three 
thousand, is employed in the protection of the in- 
habitants of Florida, and in the offensive opera- 
tions carried on in that Territory. 

On the Western frontier the Indians have been 
kept from wars among themselves and from hos- 
tile acts against our citizens. Wih the exception 
of some depredations alleged to have been com- 
mitted in Texas by the Caddoes, a tribe for whose 
conduct that couniry is more responsible than we 
are, the native tribes appear to be quiet, aud indi- 
cate no disposition to commence aggressions. On 
the Northern frontier the presence of the troops has 
been, and doubtless will continue to be, of eminent 
service in preserving the peaceful relations of the 
eountry with the adjacent territories of Great Bri- 
tain. Atthe Northeast, the small force stationed 
near the disputed boundary Jive seems required for 
the same purpose. 

Within the year a new aspect has been given 
to the military operations in Florida. The mi- 
nuteness and accuracy with which they are de- 
tailed in the report of the Commanding General 
render any other account of them unnecessary. It 
would be unjust, however, to withhold the expres- 
sion of that cordial approbation which is felt by 
this Depariment, and it is believed by the whole 
country, of the gallant enterprise and patient en- 
durance of the troops and their able commander, 
Colonel Worth. Overcoming the feelings which 
a conflict with such enemies must produce in the 
soldiers of a civilized country, and consulting only 
the bigh dictates of duty, they have persevered in a 
contest wh ch, in the only means of conducting it, 
more resembles the pursuit of wild animals than 
a warfare with buman beings, and in which the 
triumphs of success are mingled with pity, not far 
removed from contempt, for an inglorious foe. 

The last advices from that quarter confirm the 
expectations of a speedy and successful result to 
the campaign. All that high intelligence, devoted 
zeal, eonsummate bravery, and _ irrepressible 
energy, can contribute to that result, will continue 
to be exerted by the troops and their gallant com- 
mander, for whom the difficulties of a contest 
without resemblance in the history of wars, seem 
te have no terrors. 

The suggestions in the same report of the Com- 
manding General, respecting officers holtling ap- 
poiatments at the same time both in the line and 
in the staff, with the right of promotion in each, 
and respecting the inequality of pay between offi- 
cers of the same grade in the different branches of 
service, are worthy of great consideration, emanat- 
ing as they do from long experience, the result of 
intelligent and disinterested observation. And the 
recommendations of the present General-in-chief, 
cencurring with those of his Jamented and distin- 
— predecessor, in relation to pensions, will 

oubiless attract the attention of Congress to that 
subject. 


Report of the Secretary of War. 


The very moderate increase of two regiments to 
our army, recommended in the same report, will 
unquestionably be received with all the confidence 
due to any suggestions from such a source. The 
Lecessity for such an increase, to man the foris, 
posts, and fortifications on our inland and mari- 
time frontiers, will be apparent on a consideration 
of the plans for the national defences which have 
been proposed and wholly or partially adopted. A 
brief and connected view of those plans seems ap- 
propriate and necessary for that purpose, and to a 
full understanding of those parts of the reports 
herewith communicated relating to the subject. It 
is necessary, also, in explanation of the estimates 
submitted for appropriations to continue and com- 
plete the means of protection and defence. In pre- 
senling such a view, the occasion will be taken to 
make such observations as may seem to be re- 
quired, 

The defences of the country may be regarded 
under three distinct heads. First, for the protec- 
lion of the Western frontier against Indian hostili- 
ties. Second, preeautions against aggressions from 
the colonial possessions of foreign powers in our 
vicinity atthe North, And third, the defence of 
our maritime frontier. 

Under the first head, the plan communicated to 
the Senate on the 34 day of January, 1838, in pur- 
suance of a resolution of that body, and recom- 
mended by the then head of this Department, was 
approved in its general outlines by the board of of- 
ficers who reported on the subject in May, 1840, 
and appears to be well adapted to the purpose. It 
contemplated a line of exterior posts, advanced 
into the Indian country beyond the boundary of 
existing cessions, for the purpose of overawing and 
repressing hostilities among the Indians or against 
our own sett!ements, and an jaterior line of posts, 
as places of refuge in cases of danger or alarm, 
with depots for arms and supplies. There seems 
to have been some difference of opinion whether 
the forts to be established at these posts should be 
constructed of wood, so abundantly furnished by 
the country, or of stone or other equally indestruc- 
tible material. From the information which has 
been received, and from the uniform practice in 
Indian wars, the better opinion would appear to be, 
that stockaded forts, with log block-houses, would 
afford sufficient protection against an enemy un- 
provided with artillery. The rapidity and econo- 
my with which they could be erected, in many 
cases chiefly by the labor of the troops, would give 
them a decided preference. It is rot perceived 
why the interior line of posts, or as many of them 
as may be necessary, should not also be used 
as depots of subsistence and military sup- 
plies. Six or eight of the exterior line, 
and eight interior forts, are deemed sufficient. 
The following are the forts established, which 
may be considered forming parts of this 
plan of defence: Fort Jesup, 25 miles south- 
west from Nachitoches, on the road to Texas; 
Fort Towson, near the confluence of the Keamichi 
and Red rivers, in the Choctaw eation, 325 miles 
from Fort Jesup, and about 60 miles from the 
western boundary of Arkansas; Fort Smith, situ- 
ated on the Arkansas river, partly in Arkansas and 
partly in the Cherokee nation; Fort Gibson, about 
60 miles northwest of Fort Smith, on the Arkansas 
river, and 207 miles from Fort Towson; Fort 
Wayne, on the Illinois river, in the Cherokee na- 
tion, not far from the western boundary of Arkan- 
sas, 60 miles from Fort Gibson; Fort Leavenworth, 
on the right bank of the Missouri river, 286 miles 
from Fort Smith; Fort Snelling, at the junction of 
the St. Peter’s with the Mississippi river, 512 miles 
from Fort Leavenworth; Fort Crawford, 300 miles 
below Fort Snelling, on the Mississippi river, about 
5 miles from the mouth of the Wisconsin; Fort 
Winnebago, at the portage between the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers, about 130 miles from Fort 
Crawford; Fort Howard, at the head of Green bay, 
115 miles from Fort Winnebago; Fort Mackinac, 
on the island of Michilimackinac, at the outlet of 
Lake Michigan; Fort Brady, on the St. Mary’s 
river, the outlet of Lake Superior; and Fort Gra- 
tiot, on the St. Clair river, at the outlet of Lake 
Haren. 


Barracks are in progress at Turkey river, in the 
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Winnebago country, and at Fort Smith; ang 
Fort Leavenworth extensive barracks bave be 
completed. As the white settlements advance, ay 
the Indians recede, it will be necessary to py 
these exterior forts further into the Indian conyi; 
But it is evideut that such a line of posts woalg pu 
accomplish all the objects which should be had j, 
view in relation to that vast portion of our territo 
which extends from the lakes to the Gulf of Mey, 
ico. Itis in immediate contact with numero, 
wild and warlike Indians, who are capable fy 
bringing into the field a number of warriors, eg) 
mated at from twenty to thirty thousand. Fron 























































the intercourse which subsists between them ay ported | 
the traders and emissaries of foreign nations, the adist 
may be rendered as formidable as any descriptiome!! "* 
of force that could be brought against us. To « ted ad 
cure a proper influence over them in peace, and \ offic 


counteract and control their dispositions in war, jy 
secure our own territory, and to protect our traders, 
itis indispensable that a chain of posts should be 
established, extending from the Council Bluffs 
the mouth of the Columbia, se as to command iy 
avenues by which the Indiaos pass from the nor} 
to the south, and at the same time maintain ; 
communication with the territories belonging to 
on the Pacific. 

The present state of our relations with these In. 
dians, and other considerations which will readily 
suggest themselves, seem to demand prompt atien- 
tion to these views, and the adoption of the neces. 
sary measures to execute them. 

Second. The defences of the Northern frontie; 
will necessarily be of a differeat character from 
those already considered, as they must be designed 
for protection against a powerful enemy, possess. 
ing all the means of warfare, along a distance of 
more than two thousand miles. Naval forces on 
the lakes undoubtedly afford our chief reliance for 
defence and offence. To farnish them shelter fiom 
tempests, the harbors must be enlarged and ren, 
dered accessible; and to provect them and their sup: 
plies, as well as the property and lives of our cit. 
zens from an enemy, those harbors, and the most 
important of the straits and rivers connecting the 
lakes, should be fortified. The comprehensive and 
able views of the board of officers on this subject, 
in their report of May, 1840, already mentioned, 
cannot be strengthened by any remarks from this 
Department. 

The omission to make the necessary appropri 
ations has prevented any thing more than a partial 
execution of the plans for the defence of the Norih- 
ern frontier. Fort Niagara has been reported ready 
for armament, and a company has been ordered (0 
garrison it. So much has already been done a 

Fort Oswego, as to justify the belief that at the end 
of the season it will be in a condition for effective 
service. Under the appropriations made in Sep 
tember last, for the defensive works at Detroit, 
Buffalo, and the outlet of Lake Champlain, means 
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have been taken to select sites for their construc rs 
tion, which will be commenced as soon as the titles r 
to those sites shall be secured. The 


The third division of our national defences, those 
relating to our maritime frontier, presents a subject 
of the deepe§&t interest. 

A board of engineers was organized in 1816, and 
has continued in existence ever since, to which 
was specially assigned the duty of preparing @ gt 
neral system of defence for the sea board. It made 
perfonal examinations of every harbor on the whole 
coast (excepting only a few in East Florida) acces 
sible to sea-going vessels. While the board was 
thus employed, settling the general principles of 
defence and selecting positions, iis number was 
augmented by the addition of officers of the navy, 
generally two post captains. During a portion of 
this time, the functions of the board were extend 
to embrace the selection of suitable sites for a grea! 
Northern and Southern naval depot. Reports of 
progress were made in 1817, 1819, 1820, 1821, 

1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825; and at two differen| 
times, namely, in 1826 and 1836, a summary I 
port was presented to the Executive, and sent t0 
Congress, describing the system briefly, in ils ap 
plication to the several parts of the coast. 

The board has been comprised of officers of 
high rank in the corps of engigeers, 
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her with General Bernard, during the thirteen 
fourteen years he was in this country. 
jo pursuance of a resolation of the House of 
oresentatives of April 9, 1840, a report from 
‘s Department was made on the 12th day of May 
ihe same year, transmitting one from a board of 
seers assembled for the purpose of considering 
subject, which contains a very full view of the 
sem, ina brisf compass, and geographically ar- 
nged. It exhibits the various works deemed ne- 
sary along the Atlantic coast, and along that of 
Galf of Mexico, and the order of their relative 
portance in reference to the time of their con- 
yction, with estimates of the expense of each, 
of the aggregate cost. The same board also 
ported upon another plan of defence submitted 
a distinguished military commander, and gave 
ir reasons at large why it ought not to be substi- 
ied for that already mentioned, which had been 
esenied by joint-commissions of naval and mili- 
y officers. 
To the formation of that system the greatest mi- 
ity talent and experience of the ceuntry have 
ca devoted; and it would ill become one whose 
elensions to either are so limited, to attempta 
mparison of it with any other, or to sustain it by 
y views of hisown. it may be remarked, how- 
er, thatvo faras the judgment of Congress can 
gathered from its acts, and so far as an intelligent 
blic public opinion has been expressed, they 


th seem to be decidedly in favor of the system 


hich has been so deliberately considered and so 
ng matured, and it may now be regarded as the 
ttied policy of the country. 

The elements of that system are—first, naval 
reet; second, fortifications; and, third, interior 
mmunications. 

As to the first, independent of all other conside- 
tions, it is supposed that floating batteries of any 
scription that are to remain s!ationary atthe ex- 
ed psints cannot be expected, because the ag- 
pale expense Of providing and maintaining the 
ge ferce that would be required for the numerous 
ints On OUF Coast Would be beyond our means. 
p inconsiderable force at each point wou!d be 
olly inadequate to meet that which might be 
ught against it, and the defence of a few only 
the most important would neither answer the ex- 
laions of the country nor fulfil the obligations 
the Government. A navy, which would carry the 
rintoevery sea Where the enemy’s commerce 
sto be found, would effectually keep bim from 
rcoast, by rendering his presence nece-sary else- 
here. For the defence of inlets and harbors 
hose entrances are shallow, a class of steam-ves- 
sof light draught would doubtless form a neces- 
y part of our defence; and, where the inlets are 
merous, such vessels would beindispensable. But 
here a large number of enemy’s ships can find 
bors of easy acces:, and sufficiently capacious to 
nlain them, they cannot be successfully met by 
inferior force; and, as there is no probability of 
tcompeting with several European nations in 
magnitude of their naval establishments, the 
y resource left us is in fortifying our harbors 
 roadsteads. 

The second element of defence consists, there- 
¢, in permanent fortifications. While they are 
fe effectual for defence, im certain positions, 
i floating forces, they are less expensive in con- 
ction, more durable, and reqairing an outlay in 
U8 utterly insignificant when compared with 
expense of maintaining ships and renewing 
m 


They are deemed indispensable for the purposes 
covering the military and naval depots, and all 
‘public or private establishments which would 
ie the enterprise or the cupidity of a foe, and 
‘clading him from strong positions, where his 
‘a superiority might enable him to maintain 
nelf,and from which he might make incur- 
cau the interior, or assail an extensive line 


le positions deemed necessary to be occupied 
lottifications along the whole Atlantic coast, 
n Passamaquoddy bay to Cape Fionda, and 
ug the Gulf from that cape to the mouth of the 
‘ine, were indicated in the report before men- 
¢, With the reasons for their selection, the ex- 
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tent and nature of the required works, and their || security of Mobile bay would be greatly promoted 


As the execution of all these works could 
not be simultaneous, the order of succession was re- 
gulated by reference to the value of the object to be co- 
vered to the nation or to an enemy; its exposure, by 
isolation ; its accessibility, depending on distance, 
time, or climate; the means, source and time of ob- 
taining succor; and finally, the condition of exist- 
ing defences. The order thus established has been 
adhered to, witha few exceptions, occasioned by 
different views on the part of Congress. Great 
progress in the execation of the system hasalready 
been made, of which the details are given in the 


reports of the Ordnance and Engineer bureaus. | 


Most of the works of primary importance, includ- 
ing the largest and most expensive, are nearly com- 
pleted. About $14,000,000 have been expended, 
and ¢9,000,000 more will finish all but those 
deemed of minor importance, and which may 
be postponed without risking serious consequences. 


More extended remarks upon the system of na- | 


tional defence, but particularly on that part of it | 
depending on fortifications, are rendered unneces- | 


gary by an able and comprehensive report on this 
subject, prepared by my immediate predecessor, in 
pursuance of a resolution of the Senate of the 34 
of March, 1841, and which will be transmitted to 
that body. Concurring generally in the views ex- 
pressed in that report, no additionto their strength 
could be made by any observations of the under- 
signed. As the system cannot be abandoned, what 
has been commenced should be completed. The 
works intended for the more remote southern por- 
tion of our territory particularly require attention. 
Indications are already made of designs of the 
worst character against that revion, in the event 
of hostilities from acertain quarter, to which we 
cannot be insensible. 





The estimates submitted, | 
with the means on hand, for the completion | 


of the works at Beaufort and at the mouth of | 
Cape Fear river, in North Carolina, at Charleston, | 


Savannah and St. Augustine, will furnish ade- 
quate defences to those places. In consequence 


effectual defence of that position would require 
that a strong field work should be thrown up at 
Willoughby point, in the event of hostile appear- 
ances; and an appropriation of $50,000 at this time, 
for that purpose, would be important, as itsap 
plication would be suspended until required by cir- 
cumstances. On the Gulf coast, Pensacola, Mo- 
bile bay, and most of the avenues to New Orleans, 
are fortified. In relation to the fortifications on 
both these sections of coast, it is believed to be our 
first duty, as it is certainly the strongest desire of 
this Department, to place the existing works in a 
state of perfect efficiency in the shortest possible 
time; and to this end such means have been asked 
as, without making exorbitant demands upon the 
Treasnry, will allow the labor to be carried on vi- 
gorously. The winter season is known to be the 
most favorable to such operations in the latitudes 
where these works are situated, and it should be 
improved. Indeed, unless appropriations are 
made before the month of February, no use can be 
made of them in those latitudes within a year from 
the time they are asked. To provide for the 
points still remaining unprotected, in the event of 
hostilities being threatened hefore the system of 
fortifications is complete, a resort to sieam vessels 
of light draught will be necessary; and in refer- 
ence to some of them, where fortifications would 
not avail, as already indicated, that species of de- 
fence will be indispensable. Five of these in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and seven on the southern part 
of the Atlantic coast, are deemed necessary by 
the Chief Engineer. 
greatly aided by the existence of defended points 
near at hand, under which the vessels could ren- 
dezvous, and which would at thesame time pro- 
tect the harbors for the sevice of our military and 
commercial marine. An appropriation of $50,000 
for the commencement of a work at or near the 
mouth of Cumberland sound, and a similar sum 
for a work at or near the outlet of St. Simon’s 
sound, (these being the best harbors on that part 
of the coast within the State of Georgia,) would, 
in this point of view, be highly expedient, The 


of the delay that will necessarily attend the com. | 
pletion of Fert Calhoun, in Hampton roads, the | 


Their use, however, will be | 


ee aiamaniainetl 


by a work on Dauphin or Pelican Island, and one 
at Pas-au-Heron; and these works would add 
greatly to the protection of the coast passage along 
the Gulf. An appropriation of $60,000 for these 
would be judicious. The appropriations now sug- 
gested are in addition to the general estimates 
from this Department. 

Previous to the commencement of any of the 
works indicated, a preliminary survey of their 
positions will be directed, and the propriety of 
such a direction being now given is under consi- 
deration. 

A third element, of great importance in the con- 
sideration of the defences of the seacoast and of 
the Northern and Northwestern frontiers, consists 
in the facility and rapidity of the interior commu- 
nications. They are strictly means of defence, 
and intapable of being perverted to any purpose of 
conquesi—a feature which commends them to 
every friend of our institutions. The facility 
afforded by the ocean to movements for purposes 
of attack is met by a facility of movement on land, 
furnished by the triumphs of genius and art in 
the application of steam power to land carriage, 
and in the construction of lengthened lines of ca- 
nals. The speed with which troops can be moved 
pha necessity of embodying large masses 
of thenf&t any point, and the amouat of force re- 
qaired for the defence of any given post would 
consequently be diminished in proportion to the 
reduction in the time necessary to concentrate it. 
The whole force glong the whole line may be ren- 
dered available for the defence of any point in 
that line; while, without such means of communi- 
cation, a separate army would be required at each 


| city, harbor, or military post that was to be de- 





fended. This may be illustrated by facts within 
the knowledge of all. Troops may now be brought 
from New York to the city of Washington in 
eighicen hours, in a condition requiring little or no 
repose to fitihem for immediate action; and the 
whole physical force of the populous country be- 
tween those points may be concentrated at any in- 
lermediate place in a few hours. Were Philadel- 
phia assailed or threatened, a movement of mili- 
tary force from Pittsburg, which but a short time 
since would have occupied from twenty to twenty- 
five days, could now be accomplished in five. 
Similar illustrations are furnished by various rail- 
roads and canals in different paris of the country; 
and, as the great secret of success in war is sup- 
posed to be the ability to oppose the many to the 
few, itis evident thatin any defensive operations 
we shall b> able to compete with and to conquer 
any probable force that an invading enemy could 
bring against that portion of our territory which is 
intersected by these interior communications. 
Another consequence of no litile moment flows 
from the same cause—the power to defend our- 
selves with armies of very diminished namerical 
foree, compared with those which have heretofore 
been necessary in our national conflicts, or those 
which are usually employed on the European con- 
tinent. 

The facilities afforded by canals and railroads to 
collect, with any desirable expedition, the supplies 
of an army from a country abounding with them, 
and to transport them to the proper points, will 
render large depots unnecessary; an objectof at- 
tack to an enemy is thus removed, and the conse- 
quences of the capture of large collections of mus 
nitions of war or of subsistence by a hostile force, 
thus enabled to maintain itself, are obviated. 

The expense of military operations will be re- 
duced beyond any present means of exact calcula- 
tion by the same facilities. “During the last war 
with Great Britain, the cost of transportation from 
New York to Plattsburg, Sackett’s Harbor, or Buf- 
falo, was from $5 to $12 per hundred. The pre- 
sent cost to Platisburg is 30 cents, and to the other 
poiats named 60 cents. per hundred. A twelve- 
pounder, which, at the cheapest raie, could not 
have been carried to Beffalo for less than $200, 
may now be transported to the same point in one- 
fifth or one-eighth the time for $24. In every 
pointof view in which these works can be consi- 
dered, their cost is so much actually added to the 
defensive means of the nation, without any” ex: 
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pense to the General Government other than the 
subscriptions it has authorized to a few of them; 
and it may be affirmed, without exaggeration, that 
the aggregate of saving, in any tutore war in 
which we may be engaged, in the comparative 
smail amount of military force that will be neces- 
sary for defence, and in the cheapness of transpor- 
tation afforded by railroads and canals now in ex- 
istence, wi!l be equal to the cost of their construc- 
tion. If, then, the making of these works has been 
premature or imprevident in reference to the 
means of the States that undertook them, and has 
involved them in pecuniary embarrassments, the 
National Government should not complain of an 
enterprise that has placed these incalculable ad- 
vantages in its hands; and, if it cannot relieve, 
will at least sympath'ze in the misfortunes which 
have resulted from such efforts. ; 

The report from the Ordnance Office exhibits the 
measures which have been taken for the arma- 
ment of fortifications and the forts which have 
been wholly or partially armed. This object will 
be steadily and vigorous'y pursued, to the extent of 
the means provided by Congress. The estimate for 
that purpoee is the amount originally contemplated 
as being necessary to the completion of the arma- 
ments as rapidly as the nature of the service would 
permit. It is to be hoped that, in view ofghe great 
importance of the object, no reduction of the es:i- 
mate will be mode. 

The attention of Congress has for the last ten 
years been repeatedly invoked to the necessity of 
a foundry for cannen, belonging to and under the 
charge of the Government; but, from an appre- 
hension of the great expense which it was suppesed 
would be incurred by swch an establishment, or from 
a doubt of its necestity, nothing has yet been done 
towards its accomplishment. Believing thata plan 
might be devieed on a much more limited scale of ex- 
pense, which would attain the principal objects in 
view, the O;dnance burcau was directed to consider 
and mature such a plan, and estimate the cost ef ils 
execution. The accompanying report (No. 12) 
from that bureau presents such a plan, explains 
the important use which the public service wi ull 
derive from its adoption, and furnishes estimates of 
the expense of its execution. Some additional 
views in its favor are presented in ihe accompany- 
ing letter of the Chief Engineeer. I cannot hesi- 
tate earnestly to recommend its execution, 

It is known that there are some hundreds of dif- 
ferent kinds of iron produced from our mines, of 
various qualities, and adapted to different uses. 
While one species may be valuable for many par- 
poses, it is utterly unfit for others. It is supposed, 
also, that iis value may depend much on the kind 
of fuel used in its fabrication, It is not to be ex- 
pected that the experiments necessary to determine 
these and various other matters connected with the 
manufacture of cannon of the best quality, can be 
made at private expense; nor, if they were, could 
such entire reliance be placed on their results as if 
they bad been conducted by disinterested public 
officers. Besides, the Government is almost exclu- 
sively the purchaser of the article, and has the 
deepest interest in its quality. It is therefore pe- 
culiarly its interest, as well as duty, to assist, by 
all proper means, the manufacture, in the cheapest 
manner, of the best material. The experience al- 
ready obtained of the great improvement in our 
small arms, effected by the operations of the na- 
tional armories, affords the best guaranty that simi- 
lar results will attend the employment of similar 
means in the construction of cannon. As itis not 
proposed to take the business into the hands of the 
Government exclusively, but to continue the pur- 
chase of cannon from private cstablishments, the 
expense of executing the plan will be compara- 


tively unimportant. The foundry may be con- || 


nected with one of our arsenals, so as to be under 
the charge of officers already in the public service; 
by which the cost of its construction and supervi- 
sion may be essentially diminished. Admonished, 
as we are, by the efforts of other nations to im- 
prove the weapons of destruction, it would seem 
that no time should be lost in the necessary incipi- 
ent measures to select and purcaase a site fora 
foundry, on the limited scale suggested, but capa- 
ble of expansion according to future exigencies; 
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and it is therefore hoped that the sum estimated for 
that purpose will be appropriated at the coming 
session of Coneress. 

In the report from this Department submitted to 
Congress with the Piesident’s message at the last 
session, the objections to the civil superintendency 
of the national armories were fully stated, and the 
propriety of dispensing with Such agencies was for- 
cibly urged, A board of very competent citizens 
was appointed on the 19th day of Angust last, to 
examine the armory at Springfield, and their very 
able report fully justifies the objections that had 
been thus made. It shows, what might indeed have 
been expected, that the immediate and direct re- 
sponsibility secured by the employment of the regu- 
lar officers having charge of every other branch 
of the military service, was wanting in this, and 
that it could not be attained so long as a person 
was employed as superintendent who did not feel 
his obligations to his superior officers. System and 
regularity in the hours of Jabor are 2s essential in 
this as in any other workshop. The 9th seetion of 
the act of February 8, 1815, and which section is 
still in foree, places the different public armories 
under the direction of the Ordnance department, in 
order “to ensure system and uniformity in their 
operations.”” There were officers of that depart- 
ment who could be spared from other service, to 
take charge of the armories, and they were de- 
tailed for that purpose by the head of this Depart- 
ment who immediately preceded the present in- 
cumbent. Believing this arrangement in accord- 
once with the spirit of the law, and finding its pro- 
priety confirmed by the evidence afforded by the 
report already mentioned, it has been adhered to. 
The office of superintendent, therefore, has been 
left vacant, from a conviction of its being not only 
unnecessary, but positively injurious to the public 
interest, and because the duties ¢f the place could 
be better discharged by officers a'ready in the pay 
of the Government. The abolition of the office is 
respecifully recommended. 

Attention is respectfully invited to the suggest’on 
in the report of the Ordnance office, respecting a 
modification of the act of 1808, ia relation to the 
distribution of small arms to the several Statrs 
Great inequalities exist, and great injustice is done 
to many of the States in the present mode. The 
recommendations in the report, relating to an ine 
crease of force in the office and the regulation of 
the pay of the clerks, will doubtless receive the 
consideration to which they are entitled. 

The proceedings of the Ordnance hoard in re- 
vising and amending the armament of the troops 
are stated in the report. The advantages already 
derived from the information acquired by the of- 
ficers who were sent to Europe has evinced the 
wisdom of that measnre. 

The danger to the populous places in the vicini- 
ty of the stores of gunpowder belonging to the 
Government, and the hazard to which those stores 
are exposed by such contiguity, suggested the pro 
priety of an inquiry whether a depot for the re 
served powder, not wanted for ordinary use, might 
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not be established in some spot where it would be ° 


as secure as human art could render it, and where, 
in case of explosion, the least possible injury would 
be produced. A board of officers was accordingly 
appointed to make such irquiry, whose report is 
herewith submitted, (No. 13.) and the adoption of 
the measures suggested by them is respectfully re- 
commended. 

The Quartermaster General's report exhibits the 
very extensive operations of that department dar- 
ing the past year, and the efficiency and energy 
with which they have been prosecuted. They em- 
brace so much of detail as to preclude an enume- 
ration of them inthis paper. The various recom- 
mendations which are made by tke distinguished 
officer at the head of that department will doubiless 
receive all the consideration which is due to the 
suggestions of great experience and high military 
talent. Among those which appear to the under- 
signed as most deserving immediate attention are 
the following: The recommendations of a military 
read within our acknowledged limits, to supply 
subsistence and other stores to forts Kent and 
Fairfield, in the State of Maine. Circumstances 
of a peculiar character seem to demand that no 
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time should be lost in the commencement of 
work. Theestablishment of a strong fort atP 
Brady, with commodious barracks, command 
the communication with Lake Superior, see 


also indispensable, And a post on the Migsog 
frontier, south of Fort Leavenwerth, is necessaaimm 
in connection with the plan ef defence for ym PT 


portion of our territory. The propriety of gam °° 


meneing the erection of permanent works in ame 
Keys, or on the peninsula of Florida, is sirens sh 
presented. Of the utility of opening and impre 

ing some, if not all the interior communica; 2 


mentioned in the report, at some time, there bn 


bably can be little doubt. Whether that tinea 
















arrivedzwill be for the wisdom of Congress to , e 
cide. 
The delay in the settlement of the accounj, >» 
officers alluded to in the same report, is unqu, er 
tionably a great and growing evil. A report ip . 
the Second Auditor has been made, pursuant tp ” 
call from this Department, by which it appears tly - 
there are 1,173 accounts remaining in his offy e 
unsettled, of which ten were presented prio; 
1839, four in that year, sixteen in 1840, and eley pes 
hundred and forty-three in 1841. A similar i 
port from the Third Auditor shows that there 
1,814 accounts in his office unsettled, of which | ae 
hundred and fifty-seven were presented prior fin 
1839, three hundred and seventy-three in that y 
four hundred and thirty-six in 1840, and sey Po 
hundred and thirty eight in 1841. Whatever ai ., 
be the cause of this delay, which is believed no fre 
be in any want of efficiency in the Auditors i .., 
their clerks, but rather in the increased amount .,, 
business and the more frequent calls for inform), 
tion, its existence is most injurious to the Gove ¢,, 
ment, and often ruinous to the individuals q . 
cerned. If the remedy is to be found in an iner y 
of force in those offices, there can be no doub ds 
the necessity of its prompt application. ts 
The change in the mode of accounting for pa ya. 
perty in the hands of officers, suggested in a, 


same report, is earnestly recommended, as equal 
necessary to the protection of the Government! 
the security of its agents. Such a change will 
much to diminish the labors of the Audit 
offices. 

The claims for the subsistence of the tq 
calle! into service in Florida in 1839, by the 
vernor of that Territory, seem to be just. Th 
is a difficulty, however, in directing their paym 
by this Department, in consequence of the ol 
appropriation on the subject (that made by! 
act of September 9, 1841,) being, by its referes 
to the act of 1836, limited to such militia as we 
called into service under the authority of the W 
Department. Although suck authority was givé 
fora larger number than was actually raised, 
the troops in question seem not to have been calt 
into service under it, but uncer an act of the Tt 
ritorial Legislature, and were not mustered it 
the service of the United States. The case 
quires the interposition of Congress, as well to 
fray the charges for subsistence as \o provide ft 
the pay of the troops; and it is hoped that no 
jections of a merely technical character will P 
vent full justice being done to the militia 
obeyed the call of the Governor. 

The strong appeal maile by the Quarterma 
General to the justice of the country, to red 
the pledge given by him to the Creeks, as 2 © 
sideration for their removal to the West, and 
their raising a regiment of warriors, who sem 
faithfully in Florida, cannot be resisted consisi¢# 
with any regard for those principles which it 18" 
object of our institutions to maintain. Iofite 
to our engagements, and a refusal io remuntt 
faithful service, will not increase either the co 
donce or respect of the Indians who have relied 
curhonor. Itis to be hoped that the subject § 
be examined and fall justice rendered by the o 
petent authority. 

The progress which has been made in the ¢ 
struction and improvement of the fortifications 
the different harbors on the seacoast will be § 
from the report of the Chief Engineer. — 
means for these purposes having been appropr® 
at the extra session of Congress, but little ume 
been given for theiremployment, Still it wil 
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seen that the works bave been vigorously prose- 
cated, and that probably mere than was contem- 
plated has been accomplished. 

It will be seen that some of the most importent 
works for the defence of the harbor of New York 
cannot be continued, for the want of the appro- 
priations that were recommended at the late ses- 
sion. It is of the utmost consequence to the pro- 
ection of that city that prompt and decisive action 
should be had upon the subject. 


be made for an additional instructer, who may re- 
lieve the chaplain from some of his present duties, 
that he may devote more time to the moral instruc- 
tion of the pupils, will commend itself to every 
mind that reflects on the dangers to which they are 
exposed in consequence of their being “‘separated 
from the wholesome restraints of friends and kin- 
dred, and deprived of parental guidance.” 

The remarks of the Visiiers on the indispensa- 
ble necessity of new and enlarged barracks, as 
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S Strong Tne same report shows what has been done to- || well for the health as the intellectual improvement 
| improfl wards the completion of the various improvements |} of the cadets, present the subject so strongly as 
Nicatic and the continuation of roads, heretofore underta- not to admit of any further observations in their 
here poll yen by the Government and in charge of the En- || support, except the expression of the decided con- 
‘ime Ma gineer department. The want of appropriations || currence of this Department in a recommendation 
‘SS 10 GMM has arrested these works, and exposed some of || that has already been strenuously urged upon the 
ibem to the inevitable injuries consequent upon || attention of Congress. 
cCOUNN HEE heir being leftin an unfinished state. Every con- The course of instruction at West Point is, how- 
S Unqual sideration of policy and justice seems to require || ever, imperfect in one essential particular—the 
‘POTt (rg that these should no longer remain either as me- |} means of acquiring practical knowledge of the du- 
Suant 0M morials of any improvidence in undertaking them, || ties of sappers, miners, and pontoniers. Although 
Pears MMM or of an instability of purpose which refuses to || jt is not probable that, in any war in which this 
his off prosecute works of unquestioned usefulness. If |} country may be engaged, we shall bave occasion 
‘d prior any of them are of sucha character that they || to attack many other fortifications than such as 
and eleva ought not to be completed, they should be discon- |} may be captured from us by an enemy; yet, while 
‘inmailat WM tinued directly and unequivocally; and those which || the knowledge referred to would be indispensable 
t there al are worthy the enterprise of a liberal and paternal |] even for such a purpose, the defence of such places 
Which (4% Government should be vigorously prosecuted and |] equally requires that we should understand the 
-d’ priot i finished. means by which they would be assailed, that we 
| that y The condition of the Military Academy at West || may be prepared to counteract them. But, in any 
and sew point is exhibited in the report of the Chief Engi- || warfare which should be carried on upon our terri- 
AleVer IMME neer, and in that of the Board of Visiters, selected || tory, the most effectual means of crossing streams 
eved Now from the different portions of the United States to || by the construction of bridges or otherwise, with 
Luditors HM scrutinize all its affairs. There is great reason to |] the greatest expedition, of embarrassing an enemy 
AMOUNT congratulate the country upon the saccess which || in his march or retreat, and of protecting our own 
or in fOr has attended the persevering efforts of Congress to forces, would be elements of the greatest impor- 
he Gove furnish the means of military instruction to our || tance; and, like all other operations of human 
duals 6 youth, and of preserving and improving that |] agency, they are to be improved and perfected only 
Atl INCIW@ERE science upon which our safety in war most at all || by the combination of science with practical expe- 
no doubi@l times depend. In an age remarkable for the ex- || rience. It is earnestly hoped that these considera- 
tent to which human inventions in all departments || tions, with those so powerfully stated in the report 
ng for Pa have been carried, and in which the artof warhas || of the Chief Engineer, and those so repeatedly 
a a We undergone essential modifications from the intro- || urged by my predecessors, will induce Congress to 
’ q 


duction of new agents and the improvements of 
those previously existing, it would indecd be a re- 
proach to the intelligence of our country, and a re- 
fection upon the tendencies of our free institu- 
tions, if we refused or neglected to avail ourselves 
of the only means by which we can give to the 
bravery of ourcitizens the aid of that science 
which is alone necessary to render them equal to 


make the necessary appropriation for the establish- 
ment at West Point of a corps of sappers, miners, 
and pontoniers. 

The report of the officer having charge of the 
Bureau of Topographical Engineers affords the 
most satisfactory evidence of the great ability and 
usetulness of that corps. Having been very re- 
cently organized, and not being furnished with 
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Cir paymaae the svilful cohorts that may be sentto our shores || means for any extensive operations until within ‘he 
of the CU by a European nation. The time has long since || past year, its capacity and utility are now for the 
ade by Wiiassed, if it ever existed, when mere valor could || first time fully developed. The surveys of the 
its relereu@ compete with discipline and science. If education || mouth of the Suwannee, of the boundary line be- 
litia 2S WORE be necessary to prepare for any profession, surely tween us and Texas, from the month of the Sabine 
of the WHEE that of arms cannot be an exception. As it is, in |] to Red river, and of the Des Moines and Iowa ri- 
'y Was cVGMRits nature, one that cannot derive any support || vers, have been completed, while the most difficult 
y raised, WIR from private interests or individaal employment, || part of the boundary between Michigan and Wis- 
e been cal hut js wholly public in is uses, the provision for consin has been finished. The surveys of the lakes 
of the THM acquiring it must be made by the Government, or || and that of the Northeastern boundary are in pro- 
justered MBit will not be made at all, or notin a mannerand |} gress. The measures preparatory to active opera- 
rhe ys to an extent adequate to the exigency. tions for the removal of the Red river raft are de- 
Nwe* By imparting the highest degree of military || tailed in the report, and that important work will 
rovide [iMscience to the young men who are annually sent || be prosecuted with vigor. 
1 that ro“MMforth from the Academy, the country gains not It will be perceived that the works for the im- 
er will P@iMouly a large number of accomplished individuals, || provement of harbors already authorized have been 
militia bat the information which they possess becomes arranged into two classes: first, those of great im- 
cifused among the body of our fellow-citizens, || portance and immediate necessity; and, second, 
LuartermeHi@and furnishes aliment for the improvement of the |] those of perhaps equal importance, but in respect 
y, to reded militia. Indeed, that sure ultimate resource in any |} to which there are no peculiar circumstances so 
s, as 8 4 conflict in which we may be engaged will be in- |] urgent for speedy action as in the first class. The 
West, a0 Miidebied for its advancement more to the establish- plan of proceeding gradually with a due regard to 
who se"iiiment of an institution in which the military know- || economy and the condition of the Treasury, and 
-d consisiet le’ge of the world is collected, preserved, and || with reference to the jast and equal claims to the 
vhich 15 Mitught, than to any other cause. The spirit which || different portions of the country, will, it is believed, 
in, ofl “fg culd denounce such a reservoir of science and || be more likely to accomplish a greater amount of 
mer reat seminary of instruction would proscribe the books, || the desired improvement than any other mode. 
t 


maps, charts, mathematical instruments, and The total estimate for the works of the first class 


have reliet wi other means and appliances by which the great- |) is $575,000, while the very moderate sum cf 
 sulj'c: “BB amount of efficiency is given to physieal force $30,000 is asked to preserve those of the second 
d by the COlMfand intellectual strength. class from decay. It should not be inferred that 

ie ¢ improvements recommended by the Board |] any intention exists of abandoning many most va- 
° aie t Visiters, which are within the competency of || luabie and important works for which no specific 
v : 


bis Department, will receive the careful conside- 
Palion to which the high source from which they 
“ianateentiles them. Those which depend on 
he action of Congregs it is hoped will meet the fa- 
* of that body, suggestion that provision 


estimates are submitted. On the contrary, the 
very recommendation to presetve them proceeds 
from a desire for their completion at the proper 
time and in due course, in reference to the princi- 
ples before stated, 
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The works for which spee'fic estimates are sub- 
mitted are upon the Atlantic and lake coasts, of 
which by far the largest amount is for the former. 

While justice is thus done to the maritime fron- 
tier in the improvement of its harbors, and in the 
provisions for its military and naval defences, the 
exceedingly important and rapidly increasing com- 
merce of the lakes is fairly entitled to consideration 
and assistance by rendering accessible the harbors 
universally obstructed by natural impediments, 
and by affording ligh!-houses for a hazardous na- 
vigation, At the present time this commerce, based 
on the productions of seven States and one Terri- 
tory, must annually exceed twenty-five millions of 
dollars; and as it expands and increases, it wil! give 
additional value to the public domain, which wil! 
soon add its tributary streams to the great tide of 
internal trade that flows trom Lake Superior to the 
Atlantic. 

Having now twocorps of officers, composed of 
gentlemen of the highest scientific acquirements, 
combined with much experience, there can no 
longer be any reason for making appropriations to 
improve harbors or rivers, in the absence of full 
and accurate information from those equally com- 
petent and disinterested. Iconcur, therefore, en- 
tirely in the remark made by a predecessor in 
1839, that the whole system may be brought into 
deserved disrepute unless examinations are directed 
and reports had previous to any appropriations for 
such purposes. 

The reports of the Paymaster General and the 
acting Surgeon General show the operations of 
those departments, and the activity that prevails in 
them, 

The report of the Commissary General of Sub- 
sistence exhibits several gratifying results. The 
expense for subsistence will be considerably dimi- 
nished the ensuing year. ‘There has been great 
promptness in the rendering of their accounts by 
the disbursing officers, and in the settlement of 
those of the army and special contractors; and not 
acent bas been lost during the year through the 
regular disbursing officers of the department or its 
temporary agents. 

The report of the Commissary of Parchases 
contains the usual statements of the quantity of 
materials for clothing on handand procured during 
the year, the quantity made up, and the balance 
remaining; the quantity ofeach ef the different ar- 
ticles made up at the clothing establishment and 
issued, and the quantity on hand; and the quantity 
of clothing and of camp and garrisen equipage on 
hand and purchased during the year, the quantity 
issued, and the balance on hand. There is also a 
statement of the comparative cost of the different 
articles of clothing, &c. for the last three years, 
from which it appears there has been a reduction 

in the cost of nearly all of them during the last 

ear. 

: Deeming the establishment of a clothing bureau 
at the city of Washington in conflict with the pro- 
vision of the act of May 918, 1826, by which the 
Quartermaster’s department is charged with the 
duty of receiving from the Parchasing depattment, 
and distrihuting to the army, all clothing and 
camp and garrison equipage, it has been disconti- 
nued, and its business will hereafter be conducted 
under the supervision of the Quartermaster Gene- 
ra). By this arrangement a more effectual accoun- 
tability is secured. 

From the report of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, it will be seen that daring the last year the 
number of pensioners on the rolls had diminished 
more than one-third, the greatest proportion hav- 
ing occurred among the invalids, the Revolation- 
ary pensioners under the act of 1818, and the wi- 
dows of certain persons who served in the war of 
the Revolution, under the act of 1838. The whole 
number, of all descriptions, on the rolis at the date 
of the lastannual report was 44,394. The whole 
number at present is 26,531: of whom 2,605 are 
invalids, 3,958 receiv2 pensions under the act of 
1818, 436 ander the act of 1828, 16,682 under the 
act of 1832, 2,303 under the act of 1836, and 
547 widows under the act of 1838.' 

The vexatious operation of the act of 1838, 
which requires pensions unclaimed for eight 
months to be returned to the Treasury, has hereto- 
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fore been presented to the consideration of Con- | Engineers, and Surgeon General Lawson, has been 


gress, and [ cannot bat concur in the recommen- 
dation for its repeal. 

Tecannot refrain from calling attention to the 
case of the wounded Cherokee Indians, to whom 
the faith of the nation was pledged, by the 14th 
article of the treaty with the Cherokees of the 29th 
December, 1835, to provide pensions to such as 
were engaged on the side of the United States in 
the late war with great Britain and the Southern 
tribes of Indians, and who were wounded in such 
service. Theiew who remain have applied in 
vain to the Pension Office for the promised remu- 
neration; but itis to be hoped that justice, although 
tardy, will now be rendered to them. 

From the report of the late first clerk of the 
Bounty Land Office, it appears that about twenty 
claims for warrants for Revolutionary services 
have been filed and duly established since the Ist 
day of January, 1¢40, en which day the last law 
for extending the time for issuing warrants of that 
class expired; and that 114 claims for warrants on 
account of services rendered in the late war with 
Great Britain have been deposited and established, 
alihovgh the act authorizing such wariants ex- 
pired on the 26th day of May, 1839. By the re- 
port from the same officer for the year ending 30th 
September, 1839, it appears that thirieen claims of 
a similar character were presented and subslan- 
tiated in that year, afier the expiration of the act; 
and by alike report for the year 1840, it appears 
that seventy-six claims were exhibited and esta- 


blished during that year, under the same expired | 


act—making the total number thus established, up 
tothe 15th November last, 203. The authority 
for issuing these warrants having expired, it is dif- 
ficult 10 perceive on what ground the claims bave 
been received and investigated, or the legal validity 
of any proofs that may have been taken since 


that authority ceased. The same remark epplies | 


to the claims for services rendered in the war of 


the Revolution. The attention of Congress hav- | 


ing been repeatedly called to the fact that the laws 
on the subiect of both these descripiions of claims 


had become obsolete, and no acireviving them | 
having been parsed, the utility of maintaining a | 
distinct bureaw for their @xamination was not per- | 


ceived, and whatever business remains to be done 


has been placed under the supervision of the Com- | 


missioner of Pensions, with his assent. 


It would be a dereliction of du'y to omit calling | 


the attention of Congress to a subject which it has 
been so often invited by a predecessor in this de- 
partment, bamely, the insecurity and inconve- 
nience of the buildings in which, for the want of 
room in the War Ojlice, the offices of the Paymas- 
ter Genera), of the Ordnance Lureau, of the Chief 
Military Engineer, of the Topographical Eagi- 
neers, and the Commissioxer of Pensions, are kept. 
Models, surveys, maps, reports, and various docu- 
ments of incalculable value, belonging to those bu- 
reaus, are imminently exposed. Some immediate 
provision for a suitable building seenis jndispensa- 
ble. 


By a joint resolntion of Congress, approved | 
February 13ib, 1839, the Secretary of War was | 
authorized to contract for the purchase of the | 
island at the confluence ofthe St. Peters and Mis- | 
sissippi rivers, and tv report his proceedings to Con? | 


gress, subject to their approbation or rejection. On 
the 12th March, 1839, the contract was made, and 


the sun of “12,000 agreed to be paid. As the pro- | 
perty is de .med necessary for miliary purposes, | 
being adjacent to Fert Snelling, an estimate for an | 
appropriation for its purchase bas been submitied, | 
in a form which will relieve the subject of al! diffi- | 
culty respecting the ttle to the land, by leaving it | 


to the proper department to ascertain the persons 
entitled to the purchase money. A communica- 
tion of my immediate predecessor to the Speaker of 
the Houre of Representatives, on the 2d of Septem- 
ber, 1841, will furnish all the information on the 
subject in the possession of this Department. 
Pursvant to the appropriation in thetact of Sep. 
tember 9, 1841, for defraying the expenses of se- 
lecting a suitable site on the Western waters for 
the establishment of a national armory, a board of 
officers, consisting of brevet Brigadier General 


Armistead, Lieut, Col. Long, of the Topographical 





appointed to make the necessary examinations. 
They are now engaged in that duty, and their re- 
port on the subjeet will be laid before you as soon 
as it shall be received. 

The report of the Commissioner of Indiaw Af- 
fairs present much valuable information concern- 
ing the "2 important matters in charge of that 
bureau. e absence of the Commissioner in the 
negotiation of a treaty when the undersigned was 
called. to the Department of War, and for some 
lime afterwards, together with the very short time 
allowed for the examination and consideration of 
the various and complicated relations with the In- 
dian tribes, will account for the omission in this 
report of views and cpinions which might be otheér- 
wise expeeied, Believing it to bé a branch of the 
public serviee requiring peculiar attention and ma- 
ture deliberation, it will not cease to engage the 
most strenuous efforts to improve its administra- 
tion, and promote the interests of the helpless peo- 
ple who are the objects of its care; and if occasion 
should require any suggestions for those purposes, 
they will hereafter be made the subject of a special 
report, 

The amendments made by the President and Se- 
pale to the treaty with the Miami tribe were as- 
sented to vy them in the month of June last, thus 
extinguishing the Indian tile to lands throughout 
the whole State of Indiana. An arrangement has 
also been made with the Saganaw Indians, by 
which certain omissions in the treaty of 1837 have 
been supplied, and the cession of their lands in- 
tended to be embraced in it has been completed. 

Since the adjournment of Congress, a treaty has 
been concluded with some of the bands of the 
Sioux, for lands not included in any previous ne- 
gotiation; and another has been made with the haif- 
breeds of the Sioux, for « cession of the lands set 
apart to them by the 9th article of the treaty held 
at Prairie du Chien on the 15h of Joly, 1830. 

A treaty is now negotiating with the Wyandots, 
for their lands in the State of Ohio, which it is be- 
lieved will soon be brought to a conclusion. 

The attempt to negotiate with the Sacs and 
Foxes has utterly failed. As the causes of this 
failure are believed to be temporary, or such as 
may be removed by arrangements with other 
tribes, a renewed effort will be made when a pro- 
pitious occasion shail offer. 

It is a source of regret that the information re- 
specting the state of the Indian schools is so scanty 
and imperfect. Few subjects commend themselves 
more strongly to all our sympathies, as men and 
Christians, than the education and civilization of 
ihe Indien tribes; and, so far as depends on this 
Department, the obligation resuliing from the pro- 
visions made in various treaties for that purpose, 
ard from the appropriations by Congress, shall be 
faithfully discharged. 

The recommendation of the Commissioner to 
revive the mvestigation inio the claims arising 
under the 14h article of the treaty of Dancing 


Rabbit Creek, and that proposing that authority . 


should be given for the sale of lands at onte upon 
their being ceded, on which buildings have been 
erected or improvements have been made by the 
United Sates, are respectfully commended to the 
consideration of Congress. 

The condition of the accounts of the disbursing 
agents demands prompt attention. There appear 
lo be large balances against some of those agenis, 
who are supposed to be entitled to credits of equal 
amoun's for expendr'ures, but which credits can- 
not be allowed urder existing laws, in consequence 
of tae sums thas expended being taken from other 
funds. Some !aw like that suggested by the Com- 
missioner, author zing transfers of appropriations, 
seems indispensable; and ihe interest of the Go- 
vernment as well as of the agents requires that it 
should be passed as speedily as possible. 

Measures have been taken to execute the act of 
1834, in relation to instrasions on Indian lands, 
for the purpose of preventing the sale of liquor and 
unlicensed trading,’ which it is hoped may prove 
successful. 

Respecifally submitted. 

JOHN C, SPENCER, 


Senate and H. ot Reps, 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Navy Department, Dec. 4, 184], 
To the President of.the United States: 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following 
report: 

The Navy of the United States is composed of— 

Eleven ships of the line :of which one is rated 
for 120 guns, and ten for 74 guns. 

Fifteen frigates of the first class; of which one 
is rated for 54 guns, and fourteen for 44 guns. 

a frigates of the second class, of 36 guns 
each. 

Eighteen sloops of war, of which eleven are 
rated for 20 guns, two for 18 guns, and five for 1¢ 
guns. 

_ brigs and four schooners, rated for 10 guns 
each. 

Four steamers; besides 

Three store-ships, three vessels used as receiving 
vessels, and five small schooners. 

At the date of the last annual report from this 
Department, the ships in commission were em. 
ployed as follows: 

In the Mediterranean, the Ohio, of 74 guas, 
Captain Lavalletie; the Brandywine, of 44 guns, 
Captain Bolton; and the Cyane, of 20 guns, Com. 
mander. Percival, who was relieved on account of 
ill health, and succeeded by Commander Latimer; 
the whole squadron under the command of Com. 
modore Hull. The Cyane was relieved by the 
sloop of war Preble, Commander Voorhees, and 
returntd to the .United States in May last, her 
cruise having been performed. ‘The Ohio returned 
on the 17th of July last, and the Brandywine on 
the 9th of May last. The retura of the Brandy. 
wine was owing to particular causes, not connectad 
with the original purposes of her cruise; and, as 
her presence in the Mediterranean was important, 
she was ordered back, under the command of 
Captain Geisinger. In July last, the sloop of war 
Fairfield, Commander Tattnaii, sailed for the Me 
diterranean, taking out Commodore Charles W, 
Morgan, who now commands the squadron on that 
station. The squadron consists at present of the 
Brandywine, Fairfield, and Preble. The honor of 
the flag, in its intercourse with those of other na- 
tions, appears to have been properly sustained by 
this squadron; a due support and countenance 
have been afforded to our mereantile interest, and 
the amicable relations of our country with foreign 
nations have been respected and preserved. 

In the Pacific ocean the Frigate Constitution, 
Captain Turner; the sloop of war St. Louis, Com- 
mander French Forrest, the sloop of war York 
town, Commander Aulick; tie sloop of war Dale, 
Commander Graunt; and the schooner Shark, 
Lieutenant Bigelow; the whole under the command 
of Commodore Alexander Claxton. Commodore 
Claxton died at Talcuahana in March last, to the 
great loss of the service and the just regret of the 
country. Upon that event, the chief command of 
the squadron devolved on Captain Daniel Turner, 
who retarned to the United States with the Constis 
tution on the 3lst of October last, the time of her 
cruise having expired. Commodore Thomas Ap 
C. Jones, having been appointed to the command 
of that station, will sail in the frigate United States 
in the course of the next formighi. The sloop of 
war Cyane, Commander Siribling, sailed for the 
same station early in November, Upon the artis 
va! of Commodore Jones, the squadron in the Pa 
cific will consist of the frigate Uniied States, the 
sloops of war St. Louis, Yorktown, Cyane, 
Dale, and the schooner Shark. 

Orders were given to Commodore Claxton to 
employ one of his vessels in cruising in the Gull of 
California, and a'ong the northwest coast of Ame 
rica, and, if circumstances should permit, to de 
spatch another to visit the Sandwich and Friendly 
islands, in order to afford protection and assistance) 
to our citizens engaged in the whalefisheries.. Io 
obedience to this order, the sloop of war St. Loui, 
Commander French Forrest, wes ordered to crus 
in the Gulf and along the western coast of Califo 
nia. This duty was performed in a manner high 
creditable to Commander Forrest. The atrocilit 
committed on American and English residents 
Monterey and its ueighborhood, by the Mex: 
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guthorities, are well known. Under the unfounded 
dretence of a@ ne, among the foreigners to 
rest the country from Mexico, and to set up a 

snarate and independent Government of their own, 
were attacked by armed soldiers in the night, 
wounded, beaten, imprisoned, sent in chains to a 
distant place, and their property destroyed, without 
even the forms of trial. In the midst of these out- 
rages, Commander Forrest arrived upon the coast, 
and, by his promipt aed spirited interposition, vin- 
dicated and secured the rights not only of Ameri- 
can citizens, but of British subjects resident in 
Upper California. For these services Commander 
Forrest received, and appears to have well de- 
served, a formal expression of the thanks both of 
American and English residents. 

In consequence of the civil disturbances in Up- 

1 Peru, it was deemed proper to despatch the 
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AVIDg BE cyark, under the command of Lieut. A. Bigelow, 
thi io cruise upon that coast. The movement was ju- 
. dicious and well-timed, and the delicate trust re- 
- sed in Lieutenant Bigelow was discharged in a 
manner highly satistactory to this Department. 
6038, BB The property of American citizens, exposed to the 
_— rapacity and lawless violence of contending fac- 
ae on tions in the midst of civil war, was effectually pro- 
anert tected, whilst all who witnessed the operations of 
Com. Shark were inspired with increased respect for 
ry the Mae we American flag. It is highly gratifying to ob- 
7 and ae tre that Lieut. Bigelow, as well as Commander 
t we Forrest, extended the protection of our flag to the 
an 4 citizens and subjects of other countries as well as 
ne on Me’? those of our own. 
rand In further execution of the orders of the Depart- 
vem ment, the sloop of war Yorktown, Commander 
nd é Aulick, was despatched in May last to the Sand- 
ondleg wich and Friendly Islands, with a view to render 
nd of ae Suc assistance as might be necessary to our whale 
of war Ie Sshers and other citizens trading in that part of the 
» Me. Pacific. No intelligence has been received from 
es W, fe Ut since she left Valparaiso. 
an that The conduct of this squadron, as well under the 
of the command of Commodore Claxton as under that of 
nor of (ae Captain Turner, has been highly satisfactory to the 
er na- (ae Department. No disorder nor failure in duty has 
ined by yet been reported to me, calling for my censure or 
Seeds disapprobation. On the contrary, the strictest re- 
st. and ae 227d appears to have been paid to the honor of the 
ae o [ae 188, and to the duties which it owed to the coun- 
. try and its citizens, Captain Turner very properly 
‘tution, (a 2”2uled himself of an opportunity to show respect 
Com. 24 friendly Power, by receiving on board the 
r Yorke Mae constitution, at Callao, and conveying to Rio, the 
r Dale Brazilian Charge d’Affaires. For this act of cour- 
Shark, ME SY be Keceived the thanks of the Imperial Go- 
mma eae is ‘ : 
imsodord I would respectfully solicit your attention, in a 
to the particular manner, to the situation of American in- 
: of the Ma (eS! in the Pacific ocean. According to an esti- 
sand of Ma mare made by an intelligent gentleman lately re- 
Turner, turned from the Pacific, there are at this time not 
Consti- less than forty millions of dollars engaged in the 
» of her Mae “ale fisheries alone, of which the greater part is 
mas Ap American. I have great confidence.in the accura- 
mmand fae” of this estimate; but, even if it be too large, there 
d States Ma! femain, after all reasonable deductions, an in- 
sloop of terest of vast magnilude and importance. Ameri- 
‘for the ime” merchants have formed establishments in dif- 
the arri- ferent parts of the coast, from Chili to Columbia 
“the Pa: MEE?) Some of them very extensive and important, 
ates, the indallof them worthy the attention of Govern- 
ne, and Mace: Tn Uever California there are already con- 
iderable settlements of Americans, and others are 
axton to daily resorting to that fertile and delightful region. 
‘Guii of ME however, is the unsettled condition of that 
of Ame hole country that they cannot be safe, either in their 
t, to de- Im Pe"ens or property, except under the protection of 
Friendly a’ 28val power. This protection cannot be af- 
esistanc? forded in proper degree and with suitable prompt- 
_ Jn ett by so small a squadron as we have usuaily 
Sr ptin that sea. To cruise along so extensive a 
to cruise EE?’ Calling at all necessary points, and at the 
Califor ™* “me to visit those parts of the Pacific in 
et highly hich the presence of our ships is necessary for the 
girocities InP ection and assis'ance our whale fisheries, 
idents afm. 2'"es (wice the number of vessels now employed 
Mexican: that service. Itis highly desirable, too, that the 


wulf of California should be fully explored; and 
duty alone will give employment for a long 








time to one or two vessels of the smallest class. 
For these reasons I have caused estimates to be 
prepared for a large increase of the Pacific squad- 
ron. 

I also respectfully submit to your consideration 
the propriety of establishing, at some suitable point 
on our territory bordering that ocean, a post to 
which our vessels may resort. Mapy positions 
well adapted to this object may be found between 
the mouth of Columbia river and Guayaquil, 
which, it is presumed, may be procured, if they be 
not to be found on our own territory. Our public 
vessels cruising in that ocean are generally absent 
from the United States not less than four years; 
within which time they necessarily require a variely 
of supplies which cannot now be obtained with- 
out very great difficulty and expense. Any consi- 
derable repair is almost impossible, with all! the 
means which can be furnished by all the nations of 
the coast. Such a post would also be of incalcu- 
lable value as a place of refuge and refreshment to 
our commercial marine. I need not enlarge on the 
many and great benefits which might be expected 
from the establishment of some general rendezvous 
for all our vessels trading and cruising in this dis- 
tant sea. 

In addition to this, a naval depot at the Sand- 
wich Islands would be of very great advantage. 
It is a central point of the trade carried on in the 
Pacific, and possesses many peculiar recommenda- 
tions of climate and local conveniences and accom. 
modations. 

On the coast of Brazil, the frigate Potomac, of 
44 guns, Captain Storer; the sloops of war Con. 
cord, Commander Boerum; Marion, Commander 
Belt; Decatar, Commander Ogden; and schooner 
Enterprise, Lieutenant Goldsborough; all un- 
der the command of Commodore Charles G. 
Ridgely. 

Commodore Ridgely, having desired to be re- 
lieved, in consequence of ill bealth, and having 
been informed that his successor woul! soon leave 
the United States, returned homein the Constitu- 
tien, leaving the squadron under the command of 
Captain Storer. This was in no wise injurious to 
the service; and the reasons assigned by Commo- 
dore Ridgely fore his return before the arrival of 
his successor are altogether satisfactory to the De- 
partment. On the 1:1 of November, the D-laware, 
of 74 guns, Captain C. S. McCauley, having on 
board Commodore Charles Morris, Teft Hampton 
Roads for this station. On her arrival the squad- 
ron will consist of the Delaware, Potomac, Cof- 
cord, Marion, Decatur and Enterprise, all under 
the command of Commodore Morris. 

Nothing of particular interest has occurred in the 
operations ef this squadron’ The friendly rela- 
tions ofeur country with the Governments of the 
coast have been strictly maintained, and the rights 
of our Citizens have been duly respected by the lo- 
ca! authorities. 

In the West Indies, the Macedonian, of 36 guns, 
Commodore Jesse Wilkinson; the sleops of war 
Levant, Commander Fitzhugh; and Warren, Com- 
mander Jame‘son. This squadron was ordered to 
return to the United States, to avoid the hurricane 
season in the West Indies, and is still here. The 
sloop of war Vandalia, Commander Ramsay, will 
take the place of the Levant, and the whole squad- 
ron will be ordered back to its station as soon as 
the vessels can be supplied with crews 

In the East Indies, the friga'e Constellation, of 
thirty-six guns, Commodore Laurence Kearny, 


aud sloop war Boston, Commander Long, all under- 


the command of Commodore Kearny. The latest 
despatches from this squadron are dated at sea, off 
the Cape of Good Hope, 31st Jaly, 1841. At 
that time the officers and crews of both vessels 
were in good health, and they were making the 
best of their way to the place of their destination. 

The exploring squadron, under the command of 
Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, consists of the sloop of 
war Vincennes, commanded by thatofficer; the 
Peacock, Lieutenant Hudson; the brig Porpoise, 
Lieutenant Ringgold; and the schooner Flying 
Fish, as a tender to the squadron. 

Intelligense down to the 6th of Apri!, 1840, has 
been communicated in previous reports from this 
Department. A’ that time the squadron was in 
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In further prosecution of his 
cruise, Lieutenant Wilkes visited the Feejee 
islands, and succeeded in establishinguseful regula- 
tions ef trade and intercourse with some of the 
principal chiefs. His surveys of this group were 
prosecuted with great care and industry, and have 
served to ascertain the positions of a large number 
of dangerous reefs, and to indicate many secure 
and convenient harbors. This will be of great 
value-to our citizens trading with that group, and 
particularly to the whalers. In many of the har- 
bors, in which hitherto it was considered too dan- 
gerous to enter, whales abound, although very few 
are to be found in the neighboring sea. 

The melancholy tragedy which has already been 
announced in the public journals was enacted at 
this group. Lieut. Joseph A. Underwood and 
Midshipman Wilkes Henry, while engaged in sur- 
veying, were treacherously assailed by the natives, 
and, after a brave but ineffectual resistance, were 
murdered, before it was possible to relieve them. 
Their bodies were rescued and properly interred, 
and Lieutenant Wilkes inflicted on the offending 
savages a severe chastisement, which will proba- 
bly deter them from similar outrages in future. 
He was also fortunate enough to capture a noted 
chief, who instigated the massacre of a greater 
part of the crew of the brig Charles Dagget, of 
Selem, in 1834. This chief he proposes to bring 
to the United States, to bé dealt with as the Go- 
vernment shal! direct, 

At the last dates, 24th November, 1840, the 
squadron was at the Sandwich islands, undergoing 
repairs. It was the intention of Lieutenant Wilkes 
to visit the northwest coast of America, and 
to retnrn to the United States early in the summer 
of 1842. 

A squadron of small schooners, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant John T. McLaugihiin, has for 
some time been co-operating wiih the army in 
Florida. This forces has been increased, since the 
lastaunual report from this Depaitment by the 
addiion ef three revenue cu.ters, placed under the 
direction cf the Department for that purpose, by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and a new schooner 
bu.lt under the direction of the War Department. 
The whole fore now consists of seven schooners 

Importantassistance has been rendered by this iiitle 
squadron in the military operations inFori‘a. It 


| has farmished the means of peneirating the interior 


of the country and attacking th: evemy in his 
fastnesses. Lirutenint McLaughiin has manifested 
great brave'y, energy, and zeal, and much credit 
is due to him, and to the torce under his command, 
forthe bandsome mann:r in which they have ac 
quitted themselves. 

In obedience to the aet of July, 1240, the brig 
Consort, under the command of Lieu'enant Pow- 
ell, has been diligently enzaged ia the survey of 
(fe coast, from the bay of Appalachicola to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. This survey was com- 
pleted in Jane last, and Lieutenant Powell has 
since been engaged in the survey of the South 
shcals of Nantucket. 

The brig Dolphin, Commander Bell, and schoon- 
er Grampus, Lieutenant Paine, returned, the 
former in May, and the latter in August last, 
from their second cruise on the coast of Africa. 
These vessels have been actively and efficiently en- 
gaged in the suppression of the slave trade, and ia 
the protec'ion of our citizens engaged in commerce 
on that coast. I regret to say that their officers 
and crews have suffered severely from the diseases 
ef the climate; and it is owing in a great degreeto 
the constant vigilance and pradent precautions of 
the commanders, that their sufferings were not 
still greater. Notwithstanding the extreme sick- 
liness of the climate, itis impossible to dispense 
with a squadron on that coast. In addition 
to the interesting duty of suppressing the slave 
trade, which conld not be otherwise ¢ ffected, 
the lawful commerce of our cifizzns wih all 
parts of the coast, is rapidly increasing, and al- 
ready employs a very large capital. This trade isan 
object of so mach tmportance, and is contended 
for inso strorg a spirit of rivalry by traders of 
different countries, that the presence of nation2} 
vessels is absolutely necessary tp protect them im 
their just rights, and to prevent those outrages, un- 
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friendly to the harmony of nations, to which men 
are often driven by the thirst of gain. It is also 
worthy of consideration, that the presence of our 
public vessels is of great importance to our colo- 
nists, by giving them consequence in the eyes of 
the neighboring native tribes, These views give 
great interest to this sqnadron, and render it desira- 
ble that it should be placed upon the most effective 
footing. Many additional precautions, however, 
are necessary, in order to protect the crews from 
the fata! diseases of the climate, and thus to enable 
the squadron properly to discharge its daties. I 
have taken measures to obtain the requisite infor- 
mation upon this point, and hope to be able to 
avail myself of it when a new squadron «shall be 
appointed to that service. 

‘The operations of these vessels have been highly 
valuable in protecting the rights of our citizens en- 
gaged in trade and in preventing the traffic in 
slaves. They have performed all that could have 
been reasonably expected of sosmalla force. An 
additional number of vessels, some of which shou'd 
be of larger :ize; will undoubtedly be necessary 
for the security of our increasing trade in that quar- 
ter, and for the effectua! suppression of the slave 
trade. This trade, I regre: to say,is still carried 
onto a considerable extent, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of our cruisers, aived by the active co- 
operation of those of England. 

Representations having been made to the De- 
partment of an act of anlawfal violence commit- 
ted against American citizens on the coast of New 
Granada, the brig Dolphin, under the command of 
Lieutenant McKean, was despatched to that quar- 
ter in September last, with such instructions as were 
deemed necessary to redress the wrong, and to 
guard against the commission of similar outrages 
in fature. Intelligence has been received as late 
as 15th October, at which time she had reached her 
place of destination. The particular outrage com- 
plainacd of was not committed upon an American 
vesse!; but the presence of the Dolphin was never- 
theless considered by our consular agent highly ad- 
vantageous to American interests, in the then dis- 
turbed state of the country. 

The steamships Missouri and Mississippi, bui 
under ths act of 34 March, 1839, the former at 
New York, andthe latter at Philadelphia, are 
mearly ready for service, and will form a part of 
the home squadron. 

Orders have been given for the construction of 
three steamers of medium size, under the act of 31 
March, 1841: one at New York, one at Philadel- 
phia, and one at Norfoik. In addition to these, 
Captain R. F. S. ockton is superintending the con- 
struction, at Philadelphia, of a steamer of 600 tons, 
to be propelled by Ericcson’s propeller; and Lieu- 
tenant W. W. Hanier is engaged in like manner 
at Norfolk, with one of 300 tons, to be propelled 
by submerged water wheels, invenied by himeglf. 
Very valuable results are anticipated from these 
experimen's. 

Orders have been given to build a first classsloop 
and thre+ small vessels of war, and to finish the 
frigates Cumberland, Savannah, Raritan, and St. 
Lawrence. 

The balance in the Trersury to the credit of the 
navy hospital {und is $217,907 53. This fund is 
gradually increasing, Irom the assessment of 20 
cents per month upon the pay of officers, seamen 
and marines, so (hat a continuing surplus may be 
expected. I recommend that authority be given to 

invest these surpluses, as they accrue, in some in- 
terest-bearing-fund. So much of its annual in- 
crease as may not be needed for the particular pur- 
poses of the fund, may be advantageously applied, 
in other forms, to the comfort of our seamen. The 
average annual increase of this fund, from the Ist 
January, 1836, has been $27,223 67; which, if it 
had been investe.! in 6 per cent. stock, would have 
added to the amount $57,482 04 on the lst of 
January nex’. 

Of the appropriation for the “suppression of the 
slave trade,” there remains unexpended the sum of 
$4,365 14, which has been carried to the surplus 
tund. I recommend that it be reapprodriated, and 
the furiher sum of $3,000 be added, in order to meet 
entsianding liabilities of this fund, 

Under the head of ‘‘contingencies not enumera- 
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ted” there remains, of the appropriat'ons of the last 
three years, the sum of $9,246 76; of which 
$3,246 76 will be carried to the surplus fund on the 
Ist of January next, if not previously applied to 
the proper purposes of the fund. 

For the condition of the “navy pension fand,” I 
respecifally refer you to the annexed report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions. : 

The operation of the apprentice system continues 
to be highly encouraging. Complaints are occa- 
sionally made that the pledges of the Government 
are not redeemed, but no sufficient evidence has 
yet reached the Department of the existence of any 
serious abuse. Great interest is felt in the success 
of this experiment, and every effort is used to se- 
curse to the apprentices all the benefits and advan- 
tages promised by the terms of enlistment. The 
vigilance of the Department will be constantly ex- 
ertedto guard against all abuses, and to introduce 
into the system every practicable improvement. 
The number of apprentices now enlisted is about 
1,000. This is not so favorable a result as might 
have been expected. An extension of the system 
is contemplated, so as to give to boys in the interior 
of the couniry an cpportunity to join the service, 
without subjecting them to the expense of a jour- 
ney to the rend: zvous on the seaboard. 

Great difficulty is experienced ia the enlistment 
of seamen. To what cause this should be attributed 
Iam unable to say; and, consequently, Iam not 
prepared to suggest any remedy. It is, however, 
probably true, that the mere seaman is of too little 
consideration in the general estimate of the service. 
Laws and regulations securing to him the enjoy- 
ment of bis just rights, liberal wages punctually 
paid, and a strict application, if not an extension, 
of the benevolent policy which provides for bim 
or his family when he is disabled or killed in the 
service, would probably secure for our ships of 
war the preference in most cases over those of the 
merchant service. 

Experiments in gunnery and projectiles,.which 
have been conducted for several successive sea- 
sons, under the direction of Captain M. C. Perry, 
in the vicinity of New York, have been continued 
on board the United States steamer Fulton, Cap- 
tain John T. Newton, but under the general con- 
trol of Captain Perry. In testing a gun in the 
usual mode, it unfortunately burst, killing several 
men and wounding others. I have caused the sub- 
ject o be inyestigated by a court of inquiry, whose 
finding shows that, however distressing and deplo- 
rable the accident may have been, no just censure 
can be attache to the officers who conducted the 
experiment. 

Measures have been adopted, and are now in 
process of execvtion, for supplying the navy with 
the requisite guns. Less progress has been made 
than was desirable, because of the: great pains 
which have been taken to obtain the best guns 
which could be procured in the country. In a 
short time they will be furnished of the various 
descriptions used in the service, including the Paix- 
han guns. 

Under the appropriation of the last session, for 
the purpose of “‘making experiments to test the 
value of improvements in ordnance, in the con- 
siraction of steamers and other vessels of war, 
and in other ma‘ters connected with the naval service 
and the national defence,” nothing has yet been ac- 
tually paid. Some experiments, however, have 
already been authorized, and others are now under 
the consideration of the Department, from which 
very beneficial resulis are confidenily anticipated. 
It is not proper, however, to make them public at 
this time. So many scientific and practical men 
throughout the country are now turning their atten- 
tion to this subject, that we may reasonably expect 
great advantages froma jadicious use of this ap- 
propriation. 3 

I have, under your directions, taken measures 
for the construction of a steamer on Lake Erie, in 
compliance with the act of 9th Sepiember, 1841. 

I regretto say that the measures which have 
been adopted for the preservation of live oak and 
red cedar timber, under existing laws, have not 
been attended with the desired results. Whether 
this isowing to the inefficiency in the laws them- 
selves, or to want of due vigilance and fidelity 








































in the agents employed, I am unable to say; bat] 
have the most conclusive evidence that the timbe, 
is daily taken in large quantities from the pubiig 
lands, without authority, and contrary to lalv, This 
isaserious mischief, and one whic’: cal!s for prom 
remedy. It is confidently believed that the agen. 
cies now authorized by law will not answer the 
purpose. Tne lawless bands who are engaged jp 
these depredations pay no respect to “he unsy 

rted authority of the agents; and, as it is almog, 
impossible to bring them to justice through the oy. 
dinary forms cf trial, they are left to plunder op. 
restrained. The presence ofa military force, charge, 
with that especial duty, is believed to be absolnie 
necessary to preserve this most valuable timber, 
A very small force would answer the purpose. 4 
single stcambeat, with her ordinary crew and , 
few marines, under the command of an active ap; 
judicious navy officer, would be ab'e to pass m. 
pidly from point to point, and extend full prote,. 
tion to every timber disirict which is accessibj. 
by water. The co-operation of revenue cuter 
might be afforded, if required. This would bey 
once the most effectual and the cheapest expedien, 
Agents might still be employed to watch the jnte. 
rior districts, and to give notice of all trespasse 
committed on them. Power should be given to a. 
rest offenders, and to bring them before the prope 
tribunals for trial. The penalties and forfeitures 
prescribed by the acts of 1817 and 1831 are Sup. 
posed to be sufficiently severe; the only difficulty 
now isto detect offenders and bring them to jastice. 
Additional legislation, also, is probably necessary, 
to define accurately the limits of the reserved dis. 
tricts, and to prevent all interference with private 
rights. The whole subject is respectfully submit 
ted as one which claims the early and serious a: 
tention of Congress. 

Every effort has been made, in compliance with 
the law, to obtain water rotted American hemp for 
the use of the navy; but hitherto without success, 
One contract has been made, but the contractor 
has been unable to comply withits terms. We 
are, therefore, for the present, thrown upon ou 
former resources for a supply of this article, but | 
shall continue to use all possible exertions to carry 
out the wise policy of Congress upon this point. 

That reform is necessary, in every part of ow 
naval establishment, is on all hands admitted; and 
it is asubject of general regret that it has been « 
long delayed. The delay has been in the highes 
degree injurious to the service, and is daily render 
ing reform more and more difficult, as it become 
more and more indispensable. Impressed with 
this truth, and anxious that no time should be lost 
in commencing this important work, I respectfully 
bring it to your notice at the earliest day. I do 
not propose, however, to present at this time more 
than the mere outlines of the many important sub- 
jects to which I desire to invite your attention. |i 
is presumed that Congress, if it should act upo 
the subject at all, will refer it to committees o 
their own body, before whom I hope to be prepar 
ed to lay all the information. that may be required. 

The first step ought to be the preparation ofs 
fall-code of lawsand rales for the government aul 
regulation of the naval service. Without this, 
every other measure of reform will be unavailicg, 
Itis of the essence of free government that le 
rights, the duties, and the responsibilities of a 
men, in all conditions, should be ascertained au: 
accurately defined; and it is of the essence of \y- 
ranny that men should be punished for impute! 
offences, or at the arbitrary discretion of thei 
judges. This truth applies with peculiar foree 
those who are engaged in iilitary service. The 
strict discipline which that service requires ret 
ders necessary a great variety of rules which 
would be useless in the ordinary conditions of 
ciety, which involve no moral or social crime, ba 
which, nevertheless, it is often necessary to enfort 
by the most rigorous sanctions. It js in the high 
est degree unjust in itself, and violative of ie 
spirit of our istitutions, that these new and pect 
har responsibilities should be in any respect Ub 
certain. And yetitis in many cases extremel) 
difficult to determine, according to existing rule 
what is and what is not an offence in our nar 
service; and in a great variety of cases it is alle 
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uncertain and dependent upon the arbitrary 
will of courts martial in what mode and to what 
extent offences, real or imputed, shall be punished. 
Ashort review of our legislation on this subject 
will serve to present it in its proper light. 

By the act of Congress approved 23d April, 
1800, certain general rales and regulations were 
enacted, embracing the most prominent and im- 

rtant subjects relating to the service. These are 
still in farce; but, although they are of a character 
toapply tothe Navy, in whatever condi'ion it 
may be placed, and were deemed altogether sufii- 
cient for it in its then infant state, they are too 
few innumber, and enter too little into details, to 
answer their purpose at the present day. Acting 
upon this idea, the Board of Navy Commissioners, 
soon after its establishment in 1815, compiled 
“Rules, Regulations, and Instructions for the Na- 
yal Service of the United States,” “with the con- 
sent of the Secretary of the Navy, in obedience to 
an act of Congress passed 7th February, 1815, en- 
tilled an act to alter and amend the several acts 
for establishing a Navy Department, by adding 
thereto a Board of Commissioners.” This compi- 
Jation, commonly called the Blue Book, is still 
practically in force; and, together with the act of 
1800, constitutes the only system of rules and re- 
gulations for the government of the Navy. 

By the act establishing the Board of Navy Com- 
missioners, it is provided “that the said Board of 
Commissioners, by and with the consent of the Se- 
eretary of the Navy, be, and are hereby, autho- 
rized to prepare such rules and regulations as shall 
be necessary for stcuring a uniformity in the several 
classes of vessels and their equipmen's, and for 
repairing and refitting them, and for securing re- 
sponsibility in the subordinate cfficers and agents; 
which regulations, when approved by the President 
of the United States, shall be respected and obeyed, 
until altered and revoked by the same authority; 
and the said rules and regulations, thus prepared 
and approved, shall be laid before Congress at their 
next session.” Whether or not the Blue Book 
(which derives its authority from this law a‘one) 
was ever approved by the President of the United 
States, or laid before Congress, I have no means 
of ascertaining. The probability is that it was 


not approved, as the book itself contains no evi- | 


dence upon the subject. Bu’, even if both these 
formalities were observed, it is altogether clear to 
my mind that the Commissioners acted without 
authority in prescribing many of the rules and re- 
gulations contained in that book. 

The obvious intertion of the act of Congress is 
to make the Navy Commissioners the ministerial 
agents of the Secretary of the Navy, for certain 
purposes. He has no authority to employ any 
other agents for those purposes. Among other 
things, itis their duty, under the second section of 
the act, ‘‘by and with the consent of the Secretary of 
the Navy, to prepare such rules and regulations as 
shall be necessary,” in the execution of the specific 
duties therein assigned to them, and for “securing re- 
sponsibility in the subordinate officers and agen's”: 
employed in those duties. There is nothing in the 
terms of the act, and nothing in its plain purpose 
and intention, to authorize the Commissioners to 
prepare a general code of rules and regulations for 
the government of the navy. They were stricily 
confined to the purposes mentioned in the act, to 
wit: “securing a uniformity in the several classes 
of vessels and their equipments, and repairing and 
refitting them,” For these puvposes and for no 
other, they had authority to prepare, by and with 
the consent of the Secretary of the Navy, such 
rules and regulations as they might deem proper, 
and, as a necessary incident of this authority, to 
prepare additional rales for securing responsibility 
in their subordinate agents. 

That this is the true meaning of the act of Con 
gress is so apparent that | deem it wholly unneces- 
sary to eater into a more critical examination in 
order to prove it. 

Bat the Biue Book is not confined to these ob- 
jects. I:coniains a great variety of rules and re- 
gulations applying to every department of naval 
duty, and to every officer and man connected with 
the naval service. - It is designed as a general code 
of rules and regulations for the government of the 
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navy; and, as such, it is universally received, and {| where even rank and station are imperfecily de- 


daily acted on. 

Under this code, thus questionable in its autho- 
rity, and altogether insufficient in itself, the navy 
has been geverned for twenty-three years! There 


| is, in truth, no Jaw upon the subject, no obligatory 
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rule whatever, except what is found in the act 
of 1800; and that is altogether imperfect and inade- 
quate. 

This subject was brought before Congress in 
1832. A law was passed in that year authorizing 
the President to constitute a board of naval officers, 
to be composed of the Navy Commissioners and 
two post captains, whose duty it should be, “with 
the aid and assistance of the Attorney General, 
carefully to revise the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the naval service, with the view to adapt them 
to the present and future exigencies of the service; 
which rules and regulations, when approved by 
him and sanctioned by Congress, should have the 


| force of law, and stand in lieu of all others thereto- 
| fore enacted.” 
| vened in November of the same year. 
| ber, 1833, they submitted the result of their labors 


The board thus constituted con- 
In Novem- 


to the Secretary of the Navy, and on the 23d of the 
following month the rules and regulations thus pre- 


pared were approved by the President of the Uni- | 


ted States, and submitted to Congress. On the 7th 
February, 1834, the chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives moved that 
1,600 additional copies be printed, which was di- 
rected on the following day. On the lst May, 
1834, the President submitted to Congress “certain 
proposals for amending the present laws in relation 
to the naval service.” Whether or not these were 


the same proposals which he had previously sub- | 


mitted, (viz. on the 23d December, 1833,) Lam not 


| mnformed, nor is it of any importance in itself. The | 
probability is, that some amendment of the rules | 
originally prepared was presented in May, 1834. |! 


On the Sth of the same month, the chairman of the 


Naval Commitiee of the House of Representatives | 
| reported a resolution for the printing of 1,000 addi- | 
| tional copies of the amended rules and regulations || 


for the government of the navy. No further action 
wax had upon the subject, and Congress adjourned 
on the 30th of the following month. 

From this sta‘ement it appears that this impor- 
tant subject has been before Congress ever since 
the year 1832, an@ that nothing effectual has yet 
been done to accomplish the object of the act of 
that year. 
Paulding as Secretary of the Navy, he took the 
subject up, and urged it with all proper zeal Such, 
however, was the pressure of other duties upon the 
Board, that it was impossible for them to attend to 
the revision of the naval code, as Mr. Paulding de- 
sired, until December, 1840. On the 19 hof Fe- 


| broary, 1841, they submitted their report to the Se. 


cretary of the Navy, who approved thereof, but did 
not lay it before Congress, as the act of 1832 di- 
rected. Neither was this done at the called session 
of May last. I have now the honor to lay this re- 


port before you, and to ask that it be submitted to | 


Congress. 

I cannot recommend the approval of these rules 
and regulations. I believe them to be objectiona- 
ble in many important respects; and, as the further 
action of Congress in regard to them is necessary, I 
recommend that they be again submitted to revision. 
I would respecifally suggest that the preparation of 
rules and regulations for the government of ail 
classes and graes in the navy ought not to be ea 
trusted to any one of them exclusively. A mixed 
commission, embracing the civil as well as the mi- 
litary departments of service, would, it is believed, 
be best qualified to adapt to every part of the ser- 
vice the proper Jaws and rules for the government 
and regulation of it. Such a commission might, 
with the aid of the rules now submitted, easily re- 
port to Congress in time for its action daring the 
present session. 


The evils resulting from the want of a proper 
naval code are of the most ‘e‘ions character, and 
| will, if net remedied, ultimately ruin the naval 
What can be expected of 
a community of men, living together under cir- 
cumstances tending to constant excitement and 
collisions, with no fixed law to govern them, and 


service of our country. 


Soon afier the appointment of Mr. || 


fined? The necessary consequence of such a state 
| of things must be, disputes, contests, disorder, and 
| confusion. Sometimes unauthorized power will 
| be assumed, and at other times lawful authority 
} will be disobeyed. It is impossible that a whole- 
|| some discipline can prevail in this uncertain condi- 
| tion of official rank and authority. The same un- 
| certainty prevails in regard to punishments. The 
unbounded latitude of discretion allowed to courts 
martial in this respect is of most evil consequence, 
and cails loudly for correction. - It invites to the 
, indulgence of prejudice and favoritism-—subjecting 
| light offences to undue punishment, and suffering 
great offenders to escape with trivial penalties. 
And, even if no such improper bias could be sup- 
posed to exist, it is not to be expected that all courts 
will look upon all offences with the same eye. 
| Men of lenient and indulgent feelings will punish 
| lightly the same offences which those of a different 
character will punish with the most rigorous se- 
verity. Hence an inequality of punishment wi!! 
|| prevail, odious in itself, calculated to excite discon- 
|| tent, te bring courts martial into disrepute, and to 
_ destroy the just influence of their sentences, as a 
| means of preserving the honor and discipline ot 
the service. ‘T'o prevent these eyils, to remedy the 
|| disorders which now prevail, and to place the navy 
|| in ahealthy and efficient condition, itis absolutely 
|| necessary to provide fer it a code of Jaws and 
rules which shall accurately define rank and au- 
thority, plainly prescribe duties and responsibilities, 
and ascertain crimes andtheir punishments. And 
I would respectfully urge upon the proper depart- 
ments of the Government the indispensable neces- 
sity of entering upon this important work without 
|| loss of time. 
The next in importance is the reorganizition of 
the Navy Department. I have had but a short ex- 
perience ia this Department; but a short experi- 
|| rience is enough to display i's defects, even to the 
|| most superficial observation. It is, im truth, not 
organized atall. ‘The labor to be performed must, 
under any circumstances, be great and onereus; 
but it is rendered doubly so by the want ofa pro- 
per arrangement and distribution of duties. At 
present, a muliitade of dutics are imposed upon 
the head of the Departmen', which any one of its 
| clerks could discharge as well as himself, bat 
| which, from their pressing nature, he is not per- 
| mitted to postpone. Hence, his whole time is oc- 
copied in trifling details, rendering it impossible for 
|| him to bestow the requisite atlention wpon more 
| important subjects, involving the great interests of 
'| the service. ‘hese details are in¢erd so numerous 
|| and multifarious as to constitute in themselves an 
| amountof duties fally equalto the powers of any one 
| man. In addition to this, the present want of prc- 
|| per arrangement is extremely unfavorable to that 
| direct individual responsibility which it is $0 neces- 
| sary to impose on every public officer. The same 
+ cause occasions delays in the operations of the De- 
|| partment, by rendering necessary a variety of te- 
| dious official forms, and consequently preventing 
|| that promptness of action which is indispensable to 
| its due efficiency. And it is not the least among 
\| the evils of this state of things that the precise coa- 
|| dition of the several branches of the service can- 
li not be ascertained without much time and /ab«r, 
thus adding to the cost of the Department, whi'e it 
| diminishes its usefulness. These inconveniences 
| and embarrassments, and many others which are 
| daily felt, in the administration of the Depaztment, 
| would insome degree be removed by a mete re- 
| arrangement and proper distribution of the labor 
| now employed in it; bat additional labor is abso- 
| lutely necessary, in order to enable it to discharge 
\| its fonctions in the manner required by the interests 
| of the service. lt would not be proper to enter 
| into ali the detaiis of the subject in this report, It 
| is already before Congress, and will doubiless re- 
| ceive the early attention of that body. A resolu- 
tion was adopted by the House of Re presen'atives 
on the 19th February, 1839, directing the Secretary 
of the Navy to ‘report to this House, at the com- 
raencement of the next Congress, a pian for the 
reorganization of this branch of the public service, 
adopting as the basis of his plan the division of 
the duties now performed by the Board of Navy 
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Commissioners, and their assignment to separate 
bureaux.” In obedience to this resolution, Mr. 
Paulding, the then Secretary, submitted, on the 

Oth December, 1839, a long and elaborate report, 
“based on the principle presented in the resola- 
tion.” To this report I respectfully refer. In 
most of its views, and in all of its more important 
conc'usions, I fully concur. I do not, however, 
adopt his plen precisely as he has propesed it. 
Some change in the principles, and some additional 
provisions, will probably be necessary, which 
the experience of the Department will enable it to 
suggest, in arranging the details of the law. I 
earnestly invoke immediate attention to the sub- 
ject, firmly believing that the proposed reform is 
indispensable t6 the due administration of the De- 
partment, and that it cannot be longer delayed 
without serious injury to the service. 

There is reason to believe that it is now the set- 
tled policy of the Government to increase the Navy 
as rapidly as the means at its disposal will admit, 
and it may tberefore be unnecessary that I should 
offer any suggestions upon that subject. I should 
not feel, however, that my duty was properly dis- 
charged if [should fail to add whatever influence 
my own recommendation may possess to the many 
considerations which suggest this as our true po- 
licy. 

We may safely es'imaté the mercantile property 
of our citizens annually «float on the ocear, and 
employed in foreign trade, at not less than one 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars. And to 
this is to be added the value of the vessels in which 
that proper'y isconveyed, and the valve of Ameri- 
can interests vested in mercantile establishments 
abroad, and dependent on American trade. The 
coasting trade, not including such articles as are ex- 
ported, cannot be accurately estimated, but it cer- 
tainly amounts to many millions of dollars. Tek- 
ing the ageregate of all properiy aanually exposed 
to an enemy on the ccean, on the lekes, andon our 
principal bays and rivers, it will probably be fonnd 
that it does not fall short of one hundred and _fi'ty 
millions of dollars. So large an interest is entitled 
1o demand, and jusily expects to receive, the most 
certain and ample protection. This is due alike to 
the citizen Whose property is thus exposed, and to 
the Government whose revenues are cerived prin- 
cipally trom the duties which that property pays. 
But that protection can be found only on the ocean. 
Trade is never secure unless it can, at all times 
and in ail places, appeal for supportto the national 
flag; and it ought to feel that it is safe wherever 
that firg is displayed. 

Every nation engaged in foreign commerce to 
any valusbleertent provides, as a partofits esta- 
plished policy, an adequate mililary marine. Our own 


country is far behind ali the considerable naticns of 


the world in this respect. Ascompared with England 
and France, the two principal commercial na- 
tions of Europe, it is found that England, with 
much less than twice our foreign tonnage, has more 
than eight times as many vessels of war, exclusive 
of her steamships; France, with only one-third of 
our foreign tonnage, has more than five times as 
many vessel; of war. The comparison might be 
still further extended, scarcely less to the disad- 
vantage of cnr owncountry. It may well excite 
surprise that, with so large an interest atstake, end 
with a certain'y that it wil rapidly increase from 
year to year, so little preparation should have been 
made for its protection and security; and this sur- 
prise will not be diminished when we reflect on the 
vast interests which are connected with, and de 
pendent upon, ovr foreicn commerce, and which 
must necessarily flourish or deeay alone with it. 
‘The farmer, the planter, the mechanic, the manu- 
factorer, and even the day laborer, depends, in a 


greater or less degree, upen this for the success of | 


his own peculiar branch of industry; and even the 
foe arts thenrseives are note ceinp from the fame 
influences. Commerce may be regarded as our 
prineipal interest, because, to a great extent, it in- 
cludes within it every other interest. 

Wars often arise from rivalry in trade, and from 
the conflicts of interests which beleng to it. The 
presence of an adequaie naval force, to protect 
commerce, by promptly redressing the injuries 
which are done to it, is one of the best means of 
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preventing those disputes and collisions which are 
so apt to interrapt the peace and harmony of na- 
tions. 

But these views, although sufficiently important 
in themselves to justify and require a very large in- 
crease of our naval force, are by no means the 
most interesting which the subject suggests. Rank- 
ing in the first class of nations, we are under an 
absolute necessity to regulate our policy, in some 
degree, by that of other countries, so far as their 
policy may affect us. All the considerable maari- 
time powers have, within late years, added greatly 
to their naval forces, and are at this moment ac- 
tively engaged in the same work. This fact alone 
would seem to render it absolutely necessary that 
we should make similar preparation on our part. 
In proportion as other countries multiply the means 
by which they may annoy us, we ought, in com- 
mon prudence, to add to our own defences and to 
onr own means of resisting insult and injury. Any 
other course will only invite aggressions upon our 
rights, which will continue to inercase so long as 
we shall patiently bear them, and which must ulti- 
mately force us to resistance, at the precise time 
when we are least prepared to make it successfully. 

Free Governments, which are necessarily more 
embarrassed in their councils, and slower in their 
action, than those which are not bound to observe 
the necessary forms of free government, have a 
peculiar interest to guard their soil from inva- 
sion. The natere ef ovr institutions presents a 
very strong appeal upon this point. A war be- 
tween the United States and any considerable 
maritime power would not be conducted at this 
day as it weuld have been even twenty years ago. 
It would be a war of incursions, aiming at revo- 
Intion. The first blow would be struck at us 
through our own instututions. No nation, it is 
presumed, would expect to be successful over us 
for any length of time, in a fair contest of arms 
upon our own soil; and no wise nation would at- 
tempt it. A more promising expedient would be 
sought, in arraying what are supposed to be the 
hostile elements of our social system against one 
another. An eneniy so disposed, and free to land 
upon any partof our soil which might promise 
success to his enterprise, would be armed witha 
fonr-fold power of annoyance. Of the ultimate re- 
sult of such incursions, we h¥¥e no reason to be 
afraid; but, even in the best event, war upon our 
own soil would be the more expensive, the more 
embarrassing, and the more horrible in its effects, 
by compelline us at the same time to oppose an 
enemy in the field, and to guard against attempts 
to subvert our s¢cial systems. 

Heretofore we have found in the shallowness of 
many of our waters security, to a certain extent, 
acainst invasion by sea. So long as maritime 
wars were conducted in vessels of large size and 
great draugh!, we had little to apprehend from 
them except at afew points,and those were sus- 
ceptible of adequate defence on land. But this 
security can no longer be relied on. The applica- 
tion of steam power to vessels of war, and the im- 
provements which have recently been made in artil- 
lery,are destined to change the whole system of mari- 
time war. Steamboats of light draught, and which 
may be easily transported across the ocean in vessels 
ofa larger class, may invade us at almost any point 
of our extended coast, may penetrate the intericr 
throngh our shallow rivers, and thus expose half our 
country to hostile aitacks. The celerity with which 
these movements could be made, the facility with 
which such vessels could escape, and the promp’+ 
ness wilh which they could change the point of at- 
tack, would enable an enemy, with a compara- 
tively inconsiderable fore, to harass our whole sea- 
board, and to carry all the horrors of war into the 
secorest retreats of our people. The effect of these 
incursions would be terrible every where, bat in 
the southern portion of our country they migh’, 
and probably wou'd, be disastroas in the extreme. 

Itis obvious that a war thus condvcted must be 
erecessful to a very great extent, ic spite of all the 
defences on land which we could contrive. No- 
thing less than the conversion of half our country 
into a military garrison could protect us against it. 
Such is the exposed condition of our country, sach 


is the character of our institations, and such the 
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position of our people, that a population of twice 
our present number, under the best possible mijj. 
tary organization, would avail us but little. 
Whilst the combined powers of the world could 
not subdue us, even a secondary naval power cou} 
avoid our land defences, set our armies at defiance 
and prosecute against us a war intolerably harass. 
ing and disastrous. 

The single question, then, which we have to de. 
cide, in refe ence to this subject, is, where and b 
whom shall these battles be fought, which may 
hereafter become necessary in defence of our pro. 
perty, our institutions, our honor, and our live) 
Shall we meet the enemy upon the ocean, with 
men trained and disciplined for the contest, or 
suffer him to land upon ovr shores, trusting to a 
scattered and harrassed people to expel him from 
their farms and their firesides? This question ad. 
mits of but one answer. But it is worse than idle 
to suppose that all those high interests to which | 
have alluded can be adequately protected by our 
present naval force. Four thousand miles of ex. 
posed sea and lake coast, a foreign commerte 
scattered throwgh the most distant seas, and a do. 
mestic trace exposed -alike upon the ocean and 
upon vur interior waters, are, in effect, surrendered 
to the enemy, when they they are entrusted to 
to the protection of some twenty ships in com. 
mission. , 

If these views be not altogether deceptive, the 
policy of increasing our navy, without further 
delay, is obvious. How far it shall be increas. 
ed, the wisdom of Congress will decide. Look. 
ing to it as the chief, if not the only adequate de- 
fence of our country against those wars of incur- 
sons from which so much evil is to be appre- 
hended, I respectfully suggest that we cannot safely 
stop short of half the naval ferce of the strong- 
est maritime power in the world. Our policy is 
peace, and we do not propose to ourselves a war of 
aggression in any case, except so faras may te 
necessary as a measure of defence. It is not 
probable that any nation could detach trom other 
service more than one fourth of its w ole naval 
fores, to attack us upon our coast; so that, after 
dedacting such part of our own force as we could 
not employ atall, and such part as we should be 
compelled to employ elsewhere, we might reasona- 
bly hope to repel from our shores any maritime 
power, with only half its force in ships. With 
less than this, our fleets would serve only to swell 
the triumphs and feed the cupidity of our enemy. 
It is better to have none at all than to have less 
thanenouch. Iam aware that this great increase 
of our naval power cannot be effected in any short 
time. I propose it only as the object at which 
our policy ought to aim, and towards the attain- 
ment of which our measures ought to be steadily 
directed. An annual appropriation, as liberal as 
the means of the Treasury will allow, will ina 
few years accomplish all that is desirable. 

Of what description of vessels our navy ought to 
be composed, is a question of great importance, 
and one which we are compelled to decide with 
reference to the practice of other countries. Doubt- 
less a very large part of it ought to consist of 
steamships. Experience has shown that these ves- 
sels may be rendered perfeetly safe at sea, and that 
they may be so constructed as to adapt them, in 
other respec's, to purposes of war. Of their great 
usefulness the world has had astriking proof in the 
recent operations of the British squadron on the 
coast of Syria—troops were transported a distance 
of two thousand miles over the ocean, and were 
engaged in bat'le in Asia Minor on the sixteenth 
day after leaving England. This and other faci- 
lities afforded by this class of vessels were so great 
and effec'ive, that the admiral declared that his suc- 
cess was owing to the efficiency of his steamers.” 
We may well profit by the lesson thus taught us. 
I respecifally suggest, however, that it would not 
be wise in us to engage very extensively in the con- 
stroction of steamships of war of the largest class 
at ikis time. Imitating the example of England, 
our wisest policy wou!d be to aid the private enter- 
prise of our citizens in constructing packet ships, 
to ply between this country and foreign ports. 
These should, of course, be so constructed as to 
fit them for war purposes, and should be held sub- 
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ject to the demand of the Government, upon equi- 
table conditions. There will, in all probability, 
be enough of such vessels to answer all the pur- 

ces for which steamships of the largest class 
would be required, and they would be furnished at 
a comparatively small cost to the Government. 
improvements are daily made, not only in steam 
machinery, but in the propelling power applied to 
steam vessels. Experiments are now in progress 
which promise important results in thes? resp:cts, 
and it would probab'y be judicious not to expend 
large sums in the construction of steamships for 
distant cruises until these results shall be made 
known. But the same reasoning dees not apply 
to steam vessels of a smaller class, destined for the 
defence of our own coast and harbors. These 
ought not, under any circumstances, to be delayed. 
They would te particularly useful on the lakes 
and in the Gulf of Mexico. On the Jakes they 
might be advantageously employed, under proper 
regulativns, in the revenue service. They would 
be peculiarly adapted to the Gulf of Mexico, in 
consequence of the calms and currents which pre- 
vail there, and of their greater facility in making 
barbor in the violent tempests which are common 
in that latitude. There is, in truth, but the sisgle 
harbor of Pensacola, in which a ship ef large 
draught can find shelter, although there are many 
which afford sufficient depth of water for steam 
vessels of the proper size. 
be built of white oak, reserving the live oak for 
those of a different class. 

Steamships have been built in Europe altogether 
ofiron. As far as the experiment has been made, 
it is understood to have been successful. I recom- 
mend that it be made here also, with at least one 
vessel of medium siz, sufficiently large to afford a 
fair test, without exposing too much to the hazard 
of failure. The great abundance of that material 
found in all parts of our country affords us every 
facility which can be desired; and our workmen 
will soon acquite, if they do not now possess, the 
requisite skill in converting it into vessels. We 
may thus acquire a cheap and almost imperishable 
naval force, while, at the same time, we afford en- 
couragement to some of the most useful branches of 
our home industry. 

In my opinion, there is no necessity at present 
to increase the number of our line-of-batile ships. 
Some of those which we now have would be more 
useful if cat down to frigates of the largest class. 
There is, even in the present condition of the ser- 
vice, a pressing demand for sloops of war, brigs, 
and schooners; and I recommend that a suitab‘e 
number of them be immediately built. Not less 
than tea are necessary, even in the present condi- 
tion of our navy. One of them should be kept in 
commission and ready for service at each of our 
principal ports; and this may be done without any 
considerable additional expense, because they wilil 
always be prepared to perform a variety of duties 
for which the Government now pays high prices to 
merchant vessels. Moreover, they may be built of 
such timber as is rejected in the construction of 
larger vessels. It is proper that we should have 
some of our vessels always ready for sudden emer- 
gencies; and nene are so cheap or so convenient as 
brigs and schooners. 

In view of any considerable increase of the 
lavy,a large addition to our frigates of the first 
class ought to be made. Our present forty-four 
gun frigates would not encounter, upon equal 
terms, the modern frigates of the first class of 
England and France. To enabie us to contend 
successfully with these, the principal maritime 
powers of Europe, we must rot only increase our 
general naval force ia proportion as they increase 
heirs, but we must also bu'ld vessels of corre- 
sponding size and description with those which they 
Will use against us. 

I renew, with anxious desire for its success, the 
recommendation so often made by my predeces- 
sors for the establishment of higher grades in ihe 
naval service. This will be absolutely necessary 
if the navy shou!d be considerably increased, and 
Would be jhighly. useful even in its present condi- 
Yon. Tne rank of admiral is known in all the 
navies of the world except our own; it has existed 
through a long course of past ages, and has been 
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ful'y tested in the experience of ali nations. I 
still exists, and is still approved. I can perceive 
nothing in our peculiar situation to prevent us 
from profiting by the lesson thus afforded. That 
which has been found valuable in the naval service 
of other countries, we have good reason to believe 
will be equally valuable in onr own. But, apart 
from this view of the subject, there are many rea- 
sons of a positive character why we should no 
longer delay to place ourselves upon an equality, 
in this respec', with all the considerable nations of 
the world. 

{t is, as a general rule, wise and politic to esta- 
blish as many grades as possible in al! military 
service. The officer should always have before 
him some station, yet to be reached, and worthy of 
a high and generous ambition. He who has at- 
tained all that is attainable has no need of any fur- 
ther exertions than just enough to sustain him 
where he is; all beyond this is supererogatory, for 
he is not permitted to hope that either the utmos' 
exertions of bis powers, or the most generous self- 
sacrifices in the public servicer, will ever raise him 
one grade higher in the ranks of his countrymen. 

A éaptaincy in the navy is of very difficult at- 
tainmen', according to our slow rate of promotion; 
yet all those who are fortunate enough to reach it 
continue to feel, in no less degree than before, the 
depressing influences to which I have alluded. 
They daily see, in the navies of other countries, 
men, not older in the service than themselves, nor 
more worthy in any respect, filling higher stations, 
and enjoying more distinguishing proofs of the con- 
fidence and gratitude of their country. They aiso 
see men, of equal grade with themselves, cheered 
and encouraged by the hope of a _ well-deserved 
preferment, to which they know that their own 
country does not permit them to a*pire. What 
can be more natvral! than that they should feel dis- 
heartened and mortified, and ultimately be foreed 
to compare, disadvantageously to their own coun- 
try, its naval service with that of other nations? 

It is considered wise and proper in the army to 
raise the rank of the officer in proportion to the 
number of men subjected to his command. There 
are in that service nine different grades of commis- 
sioned officers, while ia the navy there but three; 
hence it is very d fficult to arrange the comparative 
ranks of the two services. Indeed, it is impossible 
to do it without supposing new ranks in the navy, 
unknown to the law. This, though not a very 
serious evil, is an inconvenience which it is desi- 
rable to avoid; and, so far as the good of the ser- 
vice is concerned, it is not perceived why a captain 
in the navy should be considered better adapted to 
the command o! a fleet, than a brigadier general in 
the army to the command of adivision. The two 
services equally require rank according to the ex- 
tent of command. It is true there is no ne- 
cessity for so many grades in the navy as in the 
army; but the difference isin the lower grades only, 
and not in the higher. 

Our naval officers are ofien subjected to serious 
cifficulties and embarrassments in the interchange 
of civilities with those of other countries on foreign 
stations. The admiral of Esgland, Franer, or 
Russia is not willing to admit that he is of no higher 
grade than the post captain of the United States. 
Our commanders, in order to enforce from other 
countries the same respect which they themselves 
are willing to pay, are compelled to insist that the 
highest grade of service in the United States, by 
whatever title it may be distinguished, is equal to 
the highest grade of service in any other country; 
and, of course, that an American post captain is of 
equal rank with the admiral of any other country 
whose commission is not of older date. This 
claim is at least very questionable. Rank is a po- 
sitive thing, and, by the consent and erage of na- 
tions, is indicated in the naval service by the flag 
which the commander wears. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the admirals of Europe should refuse 
to recognise as their equals in rank the captains of he 
United States, whose very flag aff»rds conclusive 
proof that theirown country regards them as inf:- 
rior. It is wue this claim of equality has in some 
instances been allowed, but it is generally denied; 
and hence that interchange of friendly courtesies, 
so useful in preserving the harmony and good un- 
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derstanding of nations, bas often been prevenied. 
In war, the inconvenience would be still more se- 
rious. Whatever concessions might be made in 
time of peace, from feelings of respect and cour- 
tesy, bo justclaim of rank would be yielded in 
time of war. The American cap’ain, called to act 
in concert with the admiral of a friendly nation, of 
younger date, would necessarily be compelled to 
yield the honor of the chief command, or to Con- 
lest it at the price of that harmony which would be 
necessa'y to the success of their joint enterprise. 
It is not to be supposed that nations, whose sys- 
tems have been so long established and acted on, 
will yield in this respect to the peculiar views and 
wishes of the United States. The inconveniences 
resulting from our anomalous posiiion are se- 
riously felt, and ought, in my opinion, to be re- 
moved, by placing our officers oa a ground equally 
advantageous with that which is occupied by those 
of other countries and corresponding commands. 

Additional ranks in the Navy would be emi- 
vently useful as an instrament of discipline. The 
post captain of to-day is precisely equal in rank to 
the oldest post captain in the service. He feels 
his equality from the first moment that he attains 
it, and at the same moment the disinelination to be 
commanded and controlled by his eqaal rises with 
him. He will not willingly submit to learp,asa 
scholar, what his own position authorizes him to 
teach. He looks toa separate command for him- 
self; he begins to lay down systems of his own, 
and turns a deaf ear to the lessons of experieace 
imparied by elder heads, because they cannot 
claim any higher rank. The respect and defe- 
rence, so necessary to discipline, are rarely felt, 
except where there isa difference of rank; and 
they are most strongly felt where that difference is 
greatest. In this way the creation of higher grades 
would be advaniageous!y felt through all the 
grades below them. Itwould be particularly be- 
neficial in its influences upon the younger classes 
of officers, upon whom it is so important that cor- 
rect impressions shoald be made. 

There is yet another encouragement which should 
be held out to our navy in a much more liberal 
spirit than has heretofore been manifested. Ad- 
vancement in the service ,bas been so slow, as to 
render it almost hopeless to a large number of our 
most promising officers of the lower grades. Many 
would long since have retired from it in despair, 
but for the fact that their education and pursuits 
unfit them for profitable occupations on shore. 
Surely an officer who has faithfully devoted to his 
country twelve or fiiteen years cf the prime of his 
life, and at the expense of all qualification for other 
pursuits, is entitled to be advanced ove grade in the 
ranks of her service I respectfully submit that it 
is not wise in us to place ourselves in @ position to 
be compelled to enirust to age and imbecility the 
duties which require the vigor and energy of 
younger years; and yet, under the s)stems which 
have heretofore prevailed, there are few who can 
hope to attain tbe higher commands, until they 
have also attained a period of life at which the best 
powers of man begin to decay. 

If it be our purpose to increase our naval force, 
we cannot too soon begin to traina suitable band 
of officers to take charge of it. Itis to be borne 
in mind, that alfhough we can build a good sh'p in 
a few weeks, it requires twenly years of arduous 
service, of active instruction, and of strict disci- 
pline, to qualify an officerto command her. If, 
therefore, we would be prepared for the exigencies 
of the next twenty years, we must begin our pre- 
parations to~lay. It is mere prodigality to build 
ships, if we have no officers to command them, 
There is no schoo) for the sea officer but the ship 
itself. The theory which he may acquire on 
shore, although a necessary part of his education, 
only prepares him to begin to learn what he is re- 
quired to know as anaval commander. A small 
fleet, properiy employed, wil: afford such a schoel 
to pupils enough to supply a large one. We 
should not, iherefore, wait to build new ships, be- 
foie we bezin to train their cflicers. We have at 
present not eneugh forour navy,if all our ships were 
incommission. Those ships, if actively emplo. - 
ed, together with such as shail be built from time 

o time, even under the most restricted scheme for 
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the increase of our naval force, will afford all ne- 
cessary means of employing and training twice the 
resent number of officers of every grade. 

There is an absolute necessity for a large in- 
crease of the marine corps. On this subject I re- 
fer to the accompanying letter of Colonel Hender- 
son, and the tables which he has prepared for the 
information of this Department, (No. 16.) From 
these it will be seen that nothing less than. three 
times the present number of mariners will answer 
the exigencies of the service, even without any in- 
crease of our present naval force. Requisitions 
are frequently made for marines, with which it is 
impossible to comply, however necessary their ser- 
vices may be. In some cases, officers in com- 
mand of important posts have felt it due to them- 
selves to inform the Department that they could 
not hold themselves justly responsible for the safety 
of the public property entrusted to their charge, 
for want of the ‘orce necessary to protect it. At 
present, citizens are employed as watchmen at 
navy yards, at prices greater in some instances 
than the wages of marines; and as they are not lia- 
ble to martial law, and are free to quit the service 
when they please, great inconvenience is frequently 
experienced, and the public property is not always 
duly secure. A sufficient force for all such pur- 
poses ought to be provided, of men belonging to the 
service, and amenable to the laws which regulate 
it. 

Of the importance of marines in the naval ser- 
vice, but one opinion is now entertained. The 
principle maritime nations of the world, with the 
exception of ourselves alone, have within late 
years greatly increased this part of their force. I 
respectfully suggest that there should be provided 
for each ship not less than one marine for every 
gun besides a sufficient number for the police of 
naval stations on shore. A siili larger proportion 
of marines would, in the opinion of experienced 
officers, be highly valuable in the service. 

The laws and regulations for the government of 
of the marine corps are extremely imperfect, and 
require amendment. A new code has already been 
prepared by a board of officers constituted for the 
purpose, which it is proposed to incorporate in the 
general revision of the naval code, hereinbefore re- 
commended. 

The propriety of establishing naval schools has 
frequentiy been submitted to the consideration of 
Congress. I again respecifully bring it to your 
notice, as a subject of increasing interest to the 
Navy. ‘The use of steam vessels in war will ren- 
der necessary a different order of scientific know- 
ledge from that which has heretofore been required. 
If our navy should be increased by the addition of 
any considerable number of steam vessels, engi- 
neers will form an important class of naval offi- 
cers. [i will be necessary to assign to them an ap- 
propriate rank, and to subject them to all the laws 
of theservice. Great care should be used in the 
selection of them, because a great ceal will depend 
on their skill and competency; hence it is necessary 
that they should pass through a prescribed course 
of instruction, and that the Government should 
have the proof of their competency which an exami- 
nation, conducted under their own ruies, would af- 
ford. This important object can be best attained 
by the establishment of naval schools, provided 
with all necessary means of uniting practice with 
theory. The advantages which the army has de- 
zived from the academy at West Point afford a 
sufficient proof that a similar institution for the 
navy would produce like results. 

In connection with this subject, I would ask your 
attention to the situation of the professors of mathe- 
matics now employed in the service. This usefal 
class of men have no permanent connection with 
the navy, but are called in only as their services 
are needed, and are not paid except when on ac- 
tual duty. The consequence is, that they cannot 


rely on this employment for support, and are often | 


reluctantly driven to other pursuits. It is to be 
presumed that men whose talents and attainments 
qualify them to be teachers in the navy, are equally 


ualified to be teachers on land; an‘i, as this latter | 
gq ; 


is the less precarious position, the best qvalified 
will be the most apt to seek it. Hence the Depart- 
ment cannot rely with any assurance on being able 
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te command suitable professors at all times when 
their services may be required, It is, I think, of 
great importance that some provision should be 
made upon this subject. T also recommend that a 
certain rank or position be given to the professors, 
which wil! relieve them from thenecessity of mess- 
ing and sleeping with their pupils. This close and 
constant association is well calculated to weaken 
the respect and influence which their relation to the 
young oilicers ought tu inspire, and which is abso- 
lately necessary to give due effect to their instruc- 
tions. I doubt whether their services upon the 
present system are worth the money which they 
cost, alihough they would be highly valuable un- 
der proper regulations. 

It will be perceived that the estimate; for the 
ensuing year are much larger than they have here- 
tofore been. Itis confidently believed, however, 
that nothing has been asked for which is not neces- 
sary, and that nothing which is deemed necessary 
bas been overestimated. 

Having recommended a large increase in most 
of our squadrons, it followed, of course, that I 
should ask the requisite appropriations to support 
them. Presuming that Government does not build 
ships without designing to use them, it would ap- 
pear to be the obvious duty of this Department to 
keep as many of them in constant service as can 
be profitably employed. This is, indeed, the true 
economy. Some of our finest ships have decayed 
toa serious extent, while yet upon the stocks; and 
still more have, after having been launched, re- 
quired expensive repairs before they have been 
sent tosea. This is the necessary consequence of 
keeping them in our docks. Ships in actual service 
are generally clean, tight, dry, and properly venti- 
lated. A careful guard is kept over them, so that 
slight decays are immediately detected, and re- 
paired without any considerable expense. It has 
frequentiy happened that our vessels have been 
found, afier their return from long cruises, in better 
order for service than when they left the docks. 
On the other hand, when they are keptin port with- 
out crews, they decay rapidly, for want of the care 
and attention necessary to preserve them. It may 
well be doubted whether the aggregate of losses 
sustained and repairs rendered necessary, by the 
non-use of our vessels, has fallen very far short of 
what it would have cost to keep them in cemmission. 

Bat this is the least part of theevil. While our 
vessels are unemployed, our officers are idle. They 
thus lose the opportunity of acquiring a due know- 
ledge of their profession, and naturally fall into 
those injurious habits which idleness always en- 
genders. It would not be surprising if they should 
forget in some degree, their respect for the flag 
which they are so rarely permitted to hoist, and 
lose, in indolence and despondency, the lofty spirit 
and generous aspirations to which the Navy owes 
its past renown. I am happy to assure you that 
its present personnel does not deserve this neglect. 
At no previous time has it been able to boast of so 
many able officers of the higher grades, or of so 
many young officers of fine spirit, good attainment, 
and fair promise. Nothing is required but to brush 
off the rust of idleness by giving them employment, 
and to hold out to them the encouragement of a 
reasonable hope that a life devoted to the country, 
in the arduous service of the sea, may claim, at 
least, the reward of that country’s notice and re- 
spect. 

Other reasons for the present increased estimates 
will be found in the report of the Navy Commis- 
sioners, which I herewith present. Their state- 
ment is so minute and specific, and at the same 
time so condensed, that it conveys all needful in- 
formation upon this point, in as few words as I 
could use for the same purpose. I content myself, 
therefore, with a simple reference to that document, 
remarking, at the same time, that it meets my en- 
tire approval. 

It will be perceived that a very small appropria- 
tion ie asked for continuing the necessary work at 
the navy yard at Pensacola. The great importance 
of that yard is fully appreciated, and every effort 
will be used to complete it in as short a time as 
possible. Itis believed, however, that the sppro- 
priation now asked is as large as can be advanta- 
geously used during the next year. I shall not he- 
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sitate to ask an additional appropriation shouid jt 
hereafter appear to be necessary. 

I invite your attention in an especial manner to 
the navy yard at Brooklyn. Should the Govern. 
ment proceed with the construction of the dry dock 
at that place, it is believed to be absolutely neces. 
sary to enlarge the yard to a very considerable ex. 
lent. There is not at present a sufficient water 
front for the accommo/ation of balf the number of 
vessels which will probably be assembled there a; 
one time; nor is there within the yard space enovgh 
for conducting advantageously the necessary me. 
chanical operations of such an establishment. |, 
is also worthy of consideration that the safety of 
the yard is much endangered by the adjoining pri. 
vate buildings, one of which is a turpentine distij. 
lery, and nearly all of which are built of wood, 
In case of fire on that side of the yard, it would be 
extremely difficult to save the public property, | 
respectfully suggest that an establishment of such 
magnitude and value should be bounded on al 
sides either by water or by a public street, so as to 
afford the greatest possible security against danger 
from fire. The present isa very favorable time 
for the purchase of the additional ground neces. 
sary to the attainment of this object. I recom. 
mend this subject to your consideration be‘ore any 
large additional expenditore shall be made for per. 
manent improvements under the present arrange. 
ment. 

A suit has been commeneed, by an individual, 
for the recovery of eight or ten acres of land at- 
tached to the navy hospital at Norfolk. So much 
of that land as is unclaimed by individuals, has 
now growing upon it a grove of flourishing trees, 
which would, if properly protected, afford great 
comfort and refreshment to the invalids, while it 
would add much to the beauty of the grounds. At 
present, however, it is not enclosed, and conse- 
quently is subject to depredations which there are 
no means of preventing. These depredations will 
in a short time destroy the whole growth. A very 
small expenditure would protect it, and would be 
very beneficially applied to that object. 

You will perceive that the Commissioners ask 
for additional clerks. Fully convinced that these 
are altogether necessary, I should strenuously urge 
the subject upon your attention but for the hope 
that the wants of the entire Department in that 
respect will be provided for in the reorganization 
of it, which I have herein so earnestly recom- 
mended. 

Additional marine barracks are required, and, 
if the corps should be considerably increased, will 
be absolutely necessary. 

Permit me to express my entire approval of the 
sugestion of the Commissioners in relation to 4 
suitable depot for the charts and nautical insiru- 
ments belong to the Navy. These had been pro- 
cured at great labor and expense, and are indis: 
pensable in the naval service. The small expen: 
diture which will be necessary to preserve them it 
a condition alwas ready for use, is not worthy 4 
moment’s consideration when compared with the 
great purposes which they are designed ‘o answer. 
They area necessary part of a naval establish: 
ment worthy of the present and growing greatness 
of our country. a 

In the administration of this Department, it will 
ever be an object of great solicitude with me \ 
practise a prudent economy in all things. Bat | 
have not sought to save the public money, by sia- 
ply declining to apply it to its most valuable pub- 
lie uses. Believing it to be an object of the firs 
importance to place our navy upon the most ¢fi- 
cient establishment, I have not expected to effect 
that object at any small cost. The saving which 
exposes the country, in a defenceless condition, 10 
hostile attacks, will not be recommended by me. 
The spirit which pauses to calculate the cos! of 
measures rendered necessary for the support of the 
honor and glory of our country, will never, it 8 
hopsd, display itself in this Department. I have 
felt it to be my duty to place the alternative fairly 
and fully before the country. An efficient navy 
cannot be built and supported without very great 
expense; but this expense is more than repaic, evel 
in time of peace, by the services which such & 
navy can render. In war, it will be worth to us 
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sil the va.ue which we place on the safety of our | 

seacoast, on the security of millions of our 

je, and on the well-earned glory of our naval 

jag. It is enough that a necessity for this expendi- 

are can be shown; the emount of it will be a secon- 

gary consideration with a people who truly love 
their country, and properly vatae its institutions. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

A. P. UPSHUR. 





RFROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASU- 

RY TRANSMITTING A REPORT ON THE STATE OF 

THE FiNANCES, 

Treasury DepaRTMENT, 
December 20, 1841. 

Sin: In obedience to the directions of the act of 
Congress of the 10:h of May, 1800, entitled ** An 
act supplementary to the act entitled ‘An act to 
establish the Treasury Department,’ ’ the Secretary 
of the Treasury respectfully submits the following 
reporl: 

I. Of the public revenue and expenditure. 

The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of Janu- 
aty, 1841, (exclusive of the amount deposited with 
the States, trust funds, and indemnities, and the 
gmount due from banks which failed in 1837,) 
was, as Stated in the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, submitted to Congress on the 3d day 
of June last > » - $987,345 03 

- sitesinde 
The receipts into the Treasury during the three 
first quarters of the present year 





amount to ‘ . + $23,467,072 52 
Viz: 
From customs $10,847,557 44 


From lands - 1,104,063 06 

From miscellane- 
ous and inciden- 
tal sources é 

From bonds of 
Bank of United 
States . é 

From banks which 
failed in 1837 

From Treasury 
noies, per act of 
March 31, 1840 

From Treasury 
notes, per act of 
Febraary 15, 
1841, 


90,691 69 


662,049 47 
51,127 30 


1,524,703 80 


5,956,932 90 


| From loan, per act 


of July 21, 1841, 3,229,946 86 
The receipts forthe © 

4th quarter, it is 

estimated, will 

amount to 
From customs 
From lands . , 
From miscella- 

neous and inci- 

dental sources 
From bond of Bank 

of United States, 


10,315 23 
From ‘Treasury 
notes 


250,000 00 = 
From jloan—Re- 


ceived $2,202,780 02 
Estimate for ba- 

lance gr. 100,000 00 
——2,202 780 02 
Making the total 

estimated receipts 

forthe year. . : 


: . 6,943,095 25 
. $4,000,000 00 
350,000 00 


30,000 00 


ee 





$30,410,167 77 
And, with the ba- 

lance in the Trea- 

sury on the Ist 

of January last, 


ap aggregate of . - 31,397,512 80 





The expenditures for the three first quarters of 
the present year have amounted 
to : . ° « $24,734 346 97 

Viz: 

Civil list, foreign 
intercourse, and 
miscellaneous . $4,615,363 81 
ilitary service . 10,834,104 45 


APPENDIX 10 THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE: 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Naval service 
Treasury notes 
redeemed, _in- 
cluding interest 5,027,811 13 
Public debt 27,080 64 
The expenditares for the 4th quar- 
ter are estimated, on data fur- 
nished by the respective depart- 
ments, at ; : ‘ 
iz: 
Civil, miscellane- 
ous, and foreign 
intercourse - $1,581 205 44 


4,229,986 94 


7,290,723 73 


Military service 3.169.773 54 
Naval service - 1,966 560 80 
Interest on loan 70,000 00 


Principal and inte- 
rest on Treasury 
notes , - 503,181 95 

Making ; ‘ 








32,025,070 70 


And leaving a deficit to be be pro- 
vided for on the Ist Janua- 
ry, 1842 ° : - $627 557 90 
It being essentis] that this deficit, arising from 

the failure in effecting more than a portion ot the 

loan authorized by Congress at its last session, 
should be provided for by the means that might be 

at once available, it is recommended that an im- 

mediate issue of Treasury notes be authorized, to 

meet the emergency. 

I{.—Of the estimates of the public revenue and expen- 

ditures for the year 1842. 
The receipts for the year 1842 are estimated as 


| follows: 


From customs - $19,000,000 00 
(Arising from duties accruing in 
1841, and payable 
in 1842 - $3,400,000 
From duties accruing 
and payable in 
1842 - 15,690,000 
Treasury notes A 7 
Miscellaneous sources 


50,000 00 
150,000 00 








19,260,000 60 

From which deduct the estimated 
deficiency on the Ist of January 
1842 ; : A 627,559 90 








Leavirg this amount applicable to 
the service of the year 1842 - 18,572,440 10 
The expenditures for the year 1842, 
including $7,000,000 for the re- 
demption of Treasury notes, are 
estimated at ; 8 - 32,791,010 78 








Leaving to be provided for this 
amount . . » 14,218,570 68 





The receipts from the customs fer the year 1842 
depending for their amount upon the action of Con- 
gress, at its present session, in the adjustment of the 
tariff, it is not practicable to form estimates of the 
revenué which may be derived from that source, 
with much precision. Those now submitied have 
in view the present rates of duty, and their final 
reduction to 20 per cent. a:! valorem, after the 80ih 
of June next. The scale of duties thus established 
has been necessarily assumed as the basis ef calcu- 
lation for the remainder of the year 1842, estimated 
with reference to the anticipated importations of 
that year, compared with the average importation 
of former years. 

In the estimated receipts, the amount which will 
come into the Treasury from the sales of the pub- 
lic lands in 1842 has been excluded, as the act of 
Congress of the 4th of September last directs its 
distribution among the several S'ates and Terri- 
tories. 

With regard to receipts from the loan already 
authorized by law, it is to be remarked that, owing 
to the short period which is to elapse before it be- 
comes redeemable, together with the unsettled state 
of the money market, it would not be safe to ex- 
pect that any considerable portion will be obtained, 
for the service of the year 1842, before the expira- 
tion of the time limited for effecting it. 
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| The law authorizing the issue of Treasury notes 


also expifing early in 1842, not more than $50,000, 
it is supposed, can be made available from that 
source. 

In estimating the expenditures of the year 1842, 
it isassamed that no other appropriations will be 
made than those now submitted in the estimates 
from the severai Departments; and that the ba- 
lance of those appropriations unexpended at the 


'| end of the year 1842, will be equal to that atthe 
| Close of the present year. 


It is proper further to remark that estimates of 
expenditures can only be made fcr such as may be 
required nnder existing laws, and arise in the or- 
dinary operations of the Government. The power 
of appropriation, as well ay the power of raising 
revenue, being at ail tmes in the hands of Con- 
gress, this De partment cannot found estimates upon 
its own sense of what the public interest may be 
thought to require, especially at a time when the 
condition of the country may be supposed to call 
‘or more than ordinary means of defence and 
security. 

The amount required for surveys of the public 
lands, and the compensation of the officers em- 
ployed in that branch of the public service, being 


|| payable out of the proceeds of the sales of those 
‘| lands, is noi included in this estimate of expendi- 
| ture. 


To meet the deficiency in the year 1842, amount- 
ing to $14,218 570 68, it is respecifully recom- 
mended to Congress to authoriz:: 

1. An extension of the term within which the 
esidue, not yet taken, of the loan already autho- 
rized shall be redeemable, amounting to, say 
$6 500,000. 

2. ‘The re-issue of the Treasury notes heretofore 
authorized by law, amounting to $5 000 000. 

3. The balance still sequired o: $2,718,570 63, 
together with an additional sum of $2,000,000, (a 
surplus deemed necessary in the Treasury, to meet 
emergencies cf the public service,) to be supplied 
from imposts upon such foreizn articles imporied 
as may be selected, with due regard to a rigid re- 
striction, in amount, to the actual wants cf the 
Government, aad a proper economy in its adminis- 
tration. 

Ill. Readjustment of the Tariff. 

The last reduction of duties on imports provided 
tor by the act of the 21 March, 1833, will take 
effect immediately after the 30th of June next. 
From that day no duty will exist on aay imporied 
artic'e exceeding twenty per cent. ad valorem; and 
certa n other legal provisions of the same act, of 
great importance, are to come into operation at the 
same time. 

One of them is the enactment which, after that 
pericd, requires all dutiesto be paid in ready mo- 
ney; thus putting an end to a system of credits 
which has prevailed from the first establishment of 
this Government; a system which, however neces- 
saty orconvenient ia the infancy of our commerce, 
when the mer€antile capital of the country was in- 
considerab‘e, and a strong desire was felt to foster 
and encourage foreign trade by all practicable 
means, may at the present day well yield to the 
important objects to be secured by cash payments, 

Arother, deemed at the same time an essential 
provision of the act, is that which declares that, 
aficr June, 1842, all duties on imported articles 
shall be assessed wpon the value of such articles 
at the port where the same shall be entered, under 
such regulations as shall be prescribed by law. 
Hitherto, throughout the whole history of the 
Government, the cost or value in the foreign mar- 
ket has been assumed as the basis for the cal- 
culation of ad valorem daties, anc to this 
cest or value certain additions have been made, 
supposed to be equivalent to the charges of impor- 
tation. But undervaluations abroad, frauds, real 
or supposed, in inveices, and the wnjust advan- 
tages which were believed 'o exist in the hands of 
foreign manufacturers, who bad become, in fact, 

themselves the importers into the country cf a 
large proportion of the manufactured goods from 
Europe, led Congress to look toa home valuation 
for security as well to the American importing 
merchant as to the revenue, and to the producers 
of similar articles in the United States, 
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The leca! effect of the act of 1833 would seem 
to be, to abolish the practice, after June 30ib, of 
assessing duties upon invoices ot foreign valuation; 
and, therefore, if Congress shall not at this session 
prescribe regulations for assessing duties upon a 
valuation to be made athe port of entry, or pass 
some law modifying the act of 1833, it may well 
be questioned whether any ad valorem duties can 
be collecied after the 30th of Jane. The language 
of the Jaw seems explicit. It is that, “from and 
afier tbe day last aforesaid,” (June 30th, 1842,) 
‘she duties required to be paid by law on goods, 
wares, and merchandise, shall be assessed upon 
ihe value thereof at the port where the same shall 
be entered, under such regulations as shall be pre- 
scribed by law.” And it is further declared, that 
so much of any other act as is inconsistent with 
that act shall be and is repealed. 

The assessment of duties, after the day limited, 


on the basis of the foreign cost or value, is incon- | 


sistent with the act; and the law authorizing it must 
therefore, as it would seem, be considered as re- 
pealed. 

The ac: of 1833, as must be obvious to all, con- 
templates no other than ad valorem duties afier 
June, 1842; for alihough, in a given case, a spe- 
cific duty may bot amount to 20 per cent. on the 
cost of the article, yet that fact cannot be ascer- 
tained without referring to price or valuse—things 
constantly fluctuating—and much unceriainty, 
and perhaps coofusion, would aris’, as changes in 
the market price of articles might carry the duty 
beyond the limi at one period, ‘hough within it at 
another. 

lodeed, there can be little room for doubt that it 
was in the contemplation of Congress, at the 


passing of the act, that noduties on imports should 
exist in the country after June, 1842, but ad valo- 
rem duties. It must be admi'ted that this was a 
very imporlan' change in the whole sysiem of im- 
ports into the United Staus, >ince it has heretofore 
been regarded as the dictate oj high prudence and 
the teaching of long experience, that, for the pre- 
vention of frauds and the security of the revenue, 


duties cught, as far as practicable, to be made not 
ad valJrem, but specific. 

~ Of the essential er peremptory provisions of the 
act, there are two, which, it is not to be disguised, 
were in‘ended to stand towards each other in the 
relation of equivalents or mutual considerations, 
These are the reduction of all duties to twenty per 
cent. ad valorem, and the assessment of those du- 
ties upon a home valuation. It is impossible to 
read the act itself, and still more impossible to ad- 
vert to the history of the times, without arriving at 
the most periect conviction that the home valua- 
tion was resorted to for the purpose of guardfng 


the revenue against fraud, and protecting Ameri- | 


can manufactures against undervaluations. There 
could be no other possible object in this provisicn. 
It is a part of the act, therefore, connected with 
another part, and inserted for the purpose of quali- 
fying essentially the operation of te other part. 

But it is bighly proper to look at the circum- 
stances which led to the passage of the act of 1833, 
and to regard the motives in which it appears to 
have had its origin. It was the result of a spirit of 
compromise and coneiliation, at a time when con- 
siderable agitation existed and much diversity of 
opiaion prevailed. If events shall appear to make 
it necessary to reconsiler or readjust the provisions 
of that law, all proceedings towards that end 
should be conducted under the influence of the 
same spirit. The undersigned is most deeply im- 
pressed with the force of these convictions, while 
offering suggestions (o Gongress >n the subject. He 
is constrained to admit that it has appeared to him 
that the interests of the country required some mo- 
dification of the act of 1833. In support of his 
opinion, he would first mention the great, if not 
insurmountable, difficulties of establishing a home 
valuation at our various ports, without incurring 
the risk of producing such diversity in the esti- 
mates of value as should not only lead to. great 
practical inconvenience, but interfere, also, in ef- 
fect, with the constitutional provision, that duties 
on imports shall be equal in all the States. Ifsuch 
should be the opinion of Congress, then it is clear 
that some equivalent is to be provided for the 
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home valuation, or else the whole basis upon 
which the act was expected to rest, as a measure of 
compromise and adjustment, is taken away or dis- 
placed. There ceases, in that event, to be the 
mutuality or compromise of interests evidently in- 
tended to be produced by placing home valuation 
as an equivalent against a reduction of ad valorem 
duties. It remains for the wisdom of Congress to 
determine whether such equivalent can be found. 
But, in the second place, if Congress should be 
of opinion either that home valuation is practica- 
ble, or that some equivalent and proper substitute 
may be found for i, the undersigned will not dis- 


| guise his opinion that it cannot be regarded as wise, 


by any portion of the country, as a permanent sys- 
tem of policy, to augment the amount of revenue, 
when further exigencies may require such augmen- 
(ation, by raising duties on all articles, including 
those of absolute necessity, to the full extent of 
twenty per cent. and preserving that limit, at the 
same time, as a fixed barrier against higher daties 
on any artic'e whatever, even those of mere lux- 
ury. Sach a plan of revenue, if to be regarded as 
aseitled system, appears to the undersigned to be 
unnatural and inconvenient, and such as is not 
likely to promote the best interests of the country. 
The probable effect of the future operation of the 
act of 1833 upon the manufactures and mechani- 


|| cal trades of the country, particularly if no home 
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valuation be established, and no equivalent for 
soch home valuation found, gives rise to inquiry 
100 important to be overlooked. 

It is ‘ully acknowledged that all duties should be 
laid with primary reference to revenue; and it is 
admitted, without hesitation or reserve, that no more 
money should be raised, under any pretence what- 
ever, than such an amount as is necessary for an 
economical administration of the Government. 
Bat within these limits, ancéas incidental to the 
raising of sach revenue as may be absolutely neces- 
sary, is believed that discrimination may be made, 
and duties imposed in such manner as that, 
while no part of protection will be extended to 
the labor and industry, of large masses of the 
people, while the whole country will be ren- 
dered more prosperous in peace, and infinitely 
stronger and better prepared if foreign war should 
come upon us, The principle of discrimination has 
obtained from the period of the foundation of the 
Government. In many cases it may be found to be 
indispensable to the interests of the revenue itself; 
and if, in fixing a system of duties, it consists with 
the best interests and true policy of the country so 
to apportion them among the various species of im- 
ports as to favor our own manufactures at the 
same time that the revenue itself is benefited, and 
no injustice done to any, it would seem proper and 
wise to reject arbitrary limits and the idea of a 
forced and unnatural uniformity. 

The undersigned feels no difficulty in admitting 
that a duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem, assessed 
upon the value of imporied articles in our own 
ports, would in many instances be a rate suffi- 
ciently high for the benefit of the revenue, and also 
afford reasonable encouragement to home produ- 
cers of the same articles. As to those, therefore, 
the object of the act of 1833 will be accomplished, 
if its provision for home valuation be carried out 
by Congress. But he still supposes that there are 
several descriptions of imported manufactures and 
produce, which would well bear a higher duty than 
twenty per cent. upon the home value, and thus 
yield a greater revenue to the Government, while 
in regard to some of them it will be found that 
without such increased duty, the labor of large 
classes, engaged in producing similar articles, will 
be greatly depressed, it not entirely supplanted. 

Jt is unqiestionably true, and well worthy of re- 
mark, that the act of 1833 was avowedly conserva- 
tive in its objects and character, and, while it was 
designed to remove what was esteemed a grievance 
by one part of the country, it was not intended that 
the interests ef any other should be sacrificed by it. 
On the contrary, a reasonable security was intended 
for all. Its true spirit, therefore, will be but car- 
ried out by acting under any new state of circum- 
stances, with referenceto the same great objects, 
and doing justice alike to all. The great principle 
of that act was moderation and conciliation, and 
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this should never be lost sight of. But the meg. 
sures proper and necessary to carry out that pring). 
ple may be changed, if the altered circumstances o 


the country call for such change, without any ¢. 7 
parture from the principle itself. of | 
Nothing is more established by our experience, aus 
and the experience of other nations, than that the the 
augmentation of duties does not augment, in ay am 
equal degree, the cost of the article to the consumer, ble 
In many cases it appears not to increase that cos det 
atall. Very often the price to the consumer j ply 
kept down, notwithstanding an iacrease of duties, reg 
partly by the greater supply of the home produc. jec 
tion, and partly by the reduction of the price in the me 
foreign market. It is believed, indeed, that there at 
have been casesin which the joint operation of the pa 
two causes has occasioned prices to fall lower than vo 
they were before the increase of duties was laid. an 
This result in the operation of trade and bagi. of 
ness might readily be traced to its causes; but a mi 
fall exposition of those causes, and the modes of if, 
their operation, would too much swell this report, shi 
Suffice it to say, that when an additional duty jg di 
laid on an article, in a country in which that ari. m 
cle is entensively consumed, the burden always its 
falls in part, and sometimes, as experience has rin 
shown, altogether, upon the foreign producer. The th 
forei:n producer must sell; and if, in the place of ge 
sale, he finds an article produced on the spot it 
which comes into advantageous competition with 
his own, by reason of paying no duties, he still fo 
must sell, and, for the sake of being able to do it, bj 
he must be content to bear the burden of the dv- re 
ties himself. The duty borne by the foreign pro- of 
ducer in such cases is like the charge for transpor. th 
tation—it is something which is necessary to bring Pl 
him into the market of competition. Analogous pe 
instances occur in domestic trade. The wheat st 
grower of Indiana, who incurs heavy expenses in al 
conveying his flour to an Atlantic port, expects no st 
higher price for it when it arrives there than is paid er 
for flour of the same quality to producers in mm 
the immediate neighborhood. The cost of trans- v 


portation, therefore, does not operate so much 
to raise the price at the place of sale as to 
diminish it at the place of production. Now, 
the great law which regulates prices, by de- 
mand and supply, is sternly observed in cases 
of foreiga importation, as in this instance of 
domestic trade. The undersigned cannot for- 
bear to add, that vastly the greater proportion of 
the agricultural population of the United States is 
obliged to rely mainly upon the home market for a 
sale of its products, although a large part of those 
products (wheat, for instance) is such as often en- 
ters extensively into the consumption of the world, 
The quantity of flour and Indian corn exported from 
this country is altogether inconsiderable, in com- 
parison with the quantity consumed in the large 
cities and manufacturing towns, which have either 
entirely grown up, or added largely to their popu- 
lation, under the iofluence of laws of Congress, 
passed since the end of the last war, upon domestic 
labor and industry. The immense interchange of 
products, ali being the result of labor, which now 
takes place between the producers of subsis'ence 
and the population above mentioned, shows the 
advantage which one class is to the other, and the 
essential importance to both of preserving their ex- 
isting relations. If the consumption of flour and 
grain in the manufacturing districts, especially the 
North and East, decline, to that extent there is an 
absolute loss to the wheat and corn grower; since 
the quantity consumed by them will find a market 
no where else. To say nothing, in this connection, 
of the inealculable importance of a home market to 
the producer of the great article of cotton, and 
limiting his remarks to the grain growers alone, the 
undersigned cannot but persuade himself that all 
will see and acknowledge the great value to that 
class of producers of the Northern and Eastern 
market—the only considerable market, indeed, 
which is permanently open to them upoa the face 
of the earth. 

So long as the policy of other countries shall con- 
tinue to exclude the products of our agriculture 
from their ports, and thus deny to as the advantage 
of a fair reciprocity in trade, it would appear to be 
equally the dictate of policy and of justice to our 
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Je te secure to them, as far as may be reason- 
ably and properly done, a market of consumption 
for their produce in their own country. 

The undersigned is of opinion that the condition 
of the Treasury and of the country demands an 
augmeniation of the revenue. It cannot but be 
the true policy of Government to extinguish the 
amount ef debt now existing as soon as practica- 
ple, and to avoid increasing it. The creation of 
debt, by loans and other resorts, for revenue to sup- 
ply deficiencies of regular income, cannot but be 

ed in a time of peace as injudicious and ob- 
jectionable. The general credit of the Govern- 
ment, always good, has been greatly raised, both 
athome and abroad, by the fact that it has fully 
pa d off and discharged the debt created by the Re- 
volution and by a subsequent war with England, 
and wars with the Indian tribes. The preservation 
of this high credit is of the utmost importance. It 
must be the necessary reliance of the Government, 
if, in the vicissitudes of human affairs, sudden war 
should come upon us, requiring large and imme- 
diate expenditures. Exact punctuality in the pay- 
ment of interest while the debt shall continue, and 
its paymept so soon as the time of payment ar- 
rives, as well as the known ability and honor of 
the Government, are the means of inspiring that 
general confidence which shall! at all times enable 
it to use its credit to the greatest advantage. 

The estimated expenditures of the Government 
for the coming year will exceed its probable income 
by $14,218,570 68. Should Congress authorize a 
reissue of Treasury notes to the amount of $5,000,- 
000, and the balance of the loan be disposed of, 
there will remain a deficit of $2,718,570, for which 
provision mnst be made by law. But itis not sup- 
posed that Congress will deem it advisable to re- 
strict the income of the Government to the precise 
amount of its expenditures. There ought to be a 
surplus of at least two millions, to meet unforseen 
emergencies in the public service; and, should even 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands be 
withdrawn from the States, a reference to the re- 
ceipts from that source in the last and present years 
will show that a deficiency in the revenue, to meet 
the wants of the Government, must still remain. 

The state of the national affairs, the disposition 
of the Government, in which, it is believed, the 
people fully participate, to put the country into a 
respectable state of defence, and especially to sup- 
port and strengthen the military marine, all appear 
\o suggest the propriety of such increase of duties 
on articles carefully selected, as, while the amount 
shall not bear hard on individuals, by limiting their 
castomary enjoymenis, nor oppress nor derange 
the general business of the country, shall yet sup- 
ply the Treasury, not extravagantly or excessively, 
bat yet reasonably and justly for all the great pur- 
poses of national defence. Economy, that great 
public virtue, which is so essentially proper to be 
practised by republican Governments, would be 
bat half exercised, if, while on the one hand itavoids 
all unnecessary expenditure, it does not on the 
other make a reasonable and judicious provision 
for such expenditures as are unavoidable. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

W. FORWARD, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. J. Ware, 

Speaker House of Representatives. 





REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Post Orrice Department, Dec. 2, 1841. 
To the President of the United States: 

In the discharge of the duty of reporting to you 
the condition of ihe General Post Office, I have to 
Tegret that my recent induction into office will pre- 
vent me from giving you that full development at 
this time so necessary to a clear understanding of 
he various and extended operations of a Depart- 
ment so important and interesting to every class of 
our fellow-citizens. 

Unlike ‘the other Departments of Government, 
vhich derive their support from the National Trea- 
‘ury, the General Post Office looks for the means 
0 continue and extend its operations to the income 

ved alone from a successful administration of 
the laws prescribing its duties and privileges. 


Report of the Postmaster Genéral. 





The General Post Office, at first almost the crea- 
ture of administrative discretion, necessarily so 
remains, to a great degree, at the presenttime. In 
its infancy, it required the constant and vigilant su- 
perintendence of its head to direct its affairs in 
such manner asto extend the sphere of its useful- 
ness, commensurate with the increase and extent 
of population and business. Equal, if not greater, 
vigilance is demanded at the present day. 

Itis to be desired that, in the g2nera! adminis- 
tration of the Government, as little of discretion as 
possible should be left with those charged with pub- 
lic trasts;and I regret my acquaintance with the 
details of the Department, at this time, is so 
limited as not to qualify me to suggest more speci- 
fically those improvements 1n the laws periaining 
to it, whereby much of that discretion, heretofore 
exercised, might be restrained and profitably regu- 
lated by legislative enactments. The propriety of 
these remarks will be fully demonstrated by a re- 
currence to the history of the Post Office opera- 
tions, from their commencement to the present 
time. 

In 1790, the whole number of post offices in 
the United States did not exceed seventy-five; the 
number of miles of post road, 1,875; the revenue, 
$37,936; the expenditure, $32 140. In 1840, it 
will be seen that the whole numier of post offices 
in the United States was 13,488; the number of 
miles cf post road, 155,739; the gross revenue for 
tfie same year was $4 539,265, and the expendi- 
ture was $4,759,110. The necessity of guarding, 
as far as p’acticable, by specific legislation, such 
an amount of income and expenditure, and the 
duties and liabilities of so many agents, must be 
apparent. 

As has already been remarked, the original de- 
sign in the establi hment of the Post Office Depart- 
ment was that its income shoald be made to sus- 
tain its operations. ‘That principle ought never to 
be abandoned. Whilst the Department should not 
be regarded as a source of revenue to the nation, 
it should never become an annual charge to its 
Treasury. 

Upon assuming the discharge of the duties per- 
taining to the office of Postmaster General, my 
first object was tu investigate its financial condi- 
tion; and it becomes my duty to inform you that 
I did not find it in that prosperous state which the 
demands upon it require. 

The income of this Department is always liable 
to be affected by the fluctuations of the basiness of 
the country. It is increased or depressed in pro- 
portion to the increase or depression of that busi- 
ness. 

Besides this cause of fluctuation in its income, 
other causes of a reduction, more or less in every 
year, may be found in the increasei facilities 
which the travel upoa railroads and steamboats 
furnishes for the transmission of letters and news- 
papers by private conveyance; secondly, in the 
great extension, to say nothing of the abuse, of the 
franking privilege; thirdly, in the recent establish- 
ment of what are called private expresses, upon 
the great mail routes of the United States; fourth- 
ly, in the frauds practised upon the Department, 
in evading, by various devices, the payment of the 
postage imposed by law. While all of these causes 
operate to lessen the revenue of the Department, 
the expenses of transporting the mail are not af- 
fected or lessened by them; and I respectfully sug- 
gest whether the evils to which I have referred do 
not deserve the serious attention of Congress, so 
far astocall for some more specific legislation, 
whereby they may be removed or suppressed. 

The total gross revenue of the Post Office for the 
fiscal year, commencing on the Ist of Jaly, 1840, 
and terminating on the 30:h June, 1841, was 
$4,379,217 78; the total expenditure for the same 
ume was $4,567,238 39. In this year the expen- 
ditures exceeded the revenue by thesum of $187,920 
61. Astatement of the expenditures more in de- 
tail, will, in due time, as required by law, be re- 
ported to Congress. 

The precise income and expenditure of the Ge- 
nerul Post Office cannot be known in any one year, 
until the close of the fiscal year, and the seitle- 
ments of all accounts have been eompleted. Con- 
sequently, aby statement of expenditure and in- 
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come, for the present year, is liable to the fluctua- 
tions and changes always incident to the peculiar 
character of the service. 

The expenditures and income of the Department 
for the current year may, may upon estimate, be 
stated in round numbers as follows: 

Total amount of revenue derived from postages, 
fines, and all other sources - $4,380,000 





Expense of mail transportation - $3,145,000 
Commission to postmasters, if the 
rates of per centage remain un- 





changed - - - - 1,015,000 
Ship, steamboat, and way leiters - 20,000 
Incidental expenses, includiog blanks, 

stationery, printing, &c. - - 310,000 
Total estimated expenditure - $4,490,000 
Total estimated income . - 4,380 000 

$110,000 


Thus it will be seen that the probable amount of 
expenditure will exceed the amount of revenue, as 
estimated, by $110,000. 

Wh this deficit presenting itself so palpably to 
my mind, I have essayed to infuse into the admi- 
nistration of the service a rigid economy; yet, with 
all the savings which it may be possible to make 
by the most rigid economy, I am satisfied the ex- 
penditure caonot be reduced within the income, 
without either reducing the transportation of the 
mail below the just wants of the commupilty, or in 
some other mode increasing the revenue of the 
Department. 

‘To continue the present amount of service, and 
extend it with the growth and spread of our popu- 
lation, particularly in the West, the present reve- 
nue, with its former charges, is evidently inade- 
quate, and a reduction of that service greatly be- 
low its present standard would have to take place, 
unless Congress make an appropriation from the 
public Treasury, which I neither ask nor desire to 
see made. 

Upon a view of all the circumstances, and with 
a perfect sense of the delicate responsibility as- 
sumed, I have felt myself imperiously called upon 
\o exercise a power vested by the act of 1825 in 
the Posimaster General, and have readjusted the 
commissions heretofore allowed to deputy postmas- 
ters. By this regulation, a copy of which is an- 
nexed, there will be added to the nett annual in- 
come of the Department about $100,000. I thought 
it better to do this than either to a'k Congress for 
an appropriation, or to reduce the transporia- 
tion of the mail below the just wants of the com- 
munity. 

When it is known that this reduction has been 
made to enable the Department to send intelligence 
among the people, by continuing and extending 
mail facilities, and not in a spirit of parsimonious 
economy, the liberal and enlightened of ail sections 
wiil, | am persuaded, approve what bas been done; 
and I will not allow myself to believe that those 
whom it most immediately affects will view it in 
an illiberal spirit. 

Should Congress, however, not approve of this 
measure, they will have it in their power, before 
the order takes effect, to arrest its force; and will 
no doubt adopt the necessary measures to require 
ihe reduction of mail service, or to provide the 
means of paying the balance which will be due to 
contractors ai the end of ‘he year. 

The annexed report of the Auditor of the Post 
Office Department (marked B) will exhibit the pro- 
giess which has been mate in the adjustment and 
liquidation of the accounts of postmasters since the 
4th of March last. 

It is to be expected thatamong 14 60 depaty post- 
ma:iers (appointed generally wiihoul @ personal 
knowledge of the individaals or their securities) 
there will be found some who will prove faithless 
to their trusts, and whose securities are not good 
for the amount due the Department. In view of 
this. | have instituted a rigid inquiry, not only into 
the fitness and bus.ness qualifications of the post. 
masters, but the solvency of theit securities, from 
which the best results may be anticipated. This 
operation, performed in part by the special agents 
of the Department, under the letter of instructions 
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annexed, (marked C,) and the prompt setilement 
of the accounts of all postmasters, will more effec- 


tually guard the Department from losses by default- | 


ing postmasters. ° 

The re¢uciion of the postage upon letiers is a 
subject which has engaged the public attention for 
years, and is one of great interest to the whole com- 
maenity. 

It is contended by many, whose opinions are en- 
titled to respectful consideration, that the reduction 
of postage would give an increase of revenue. 
Without undertaking to discuss this question at 
present, | am not prepared, from the present finan- 
cial condition of the Department, to recommend a 
reduction of the rates of postage, as now fixed by 
law, but invite a mcdification of them so far as to 
make them conform more generally io the smaller 
coin of the United Siates, and solicit a revision of 
the laws regulating the postage on newspapers. If 
do not desire ‘hai the rates of postage on newspa- 
pers proper should be increased, though much 
might be saved to the Department if the principle 
of pre-postage was applied to newspapers, provided 
such regulation was deemed acceptable to public 
opinion. 1 must, however, earnestly invite your 
aitention, and hope you will call that of Congress 
to the necessity of the enactment of some law by 
which a just discrimination may be made in the 
imposition of newspapers proper and those mam- 
moth periodicals which assume the shape andname 
of newspapers, but which are, in fact, the republi- 
cation of books, reviews, and novels, sent through 
the post office, not always to subscribers, but in 
large masses to agents, to vend in the markets of 
the more distant cities, towns, and villages, which 
greatly increase the size and weight of the mai!s 
and the expense of transportation, without a corre- 
sponding remuneration to the Department. The 
great number of these large publications which 
have been {sent by the mail from Baltimore to 
Wheeling has mainly contributed .o the frequent 
irregularities of the Western mails for the last 
twelve months. I respecifally inquire whether it 
is just that the United States mail shail be com- 
pelied to transport one of these papers, weighing 
nearly a pound, for a centand a half, trom Boston 
or New York to Louisville, Kentucky, to a factor, 
to sell for the benefit of the publisher, while the let. 
ter of friendship or of business is taxed with twenty- 
five cents postage between the same points, _ 

I bave aiready alluded to the establishment of 
what are called private expresses, for the carrying 
of Jetters, Sasdioaien and newspapers, upon the post 
roads of the United States, for pay and.compren:a- 
lion, as One canse tending greatly to the reduction 
ofthe revenue of the Department. [ mus! beg 
leave again to bring the subject more particularly 
to your nelice, under a hope that you will invite 
that of Congress to the necessity of some further 
legislation, more effectualiy to protect the interests 
and the rights of the General Government in i's 
Post Oifice Department. 

if there is any grant of exclusive power to Con- 
gress upon which all unite in opinion, it is the 
power to establish post offices and post roads; and 
it may fairly be assumed as an admitted principle, 
that when Congress, in the exercise of that power, 
has established a post road, the right of a Siate, or 
the individuals of a Siate, to establish lines of 
transportation for letters, packages and newspapers 
upcn and over the same roads, for compensation, 
cannot be successfully mainta:ned. 

How far this usurped power has been exercised 
by individua!s, and to what extent, I am not fally 
informed ; but the information communicated to 
the Department induced me to avail myself of the 
services of the First Assistant Postmaster General 
while on a tempovarv visit to Philadelphia, to col- 
lect and report to me such information upon the 
subject as his other engagemcnis wou'd permit ; 
and I have the honor now to submit to you his re- 
port. 

Another report from the First Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, herewith submivied, wil! present you 
with a detailed statement of the amountof mail ser- 
vice for the year ending the 30ih June, 1841, and 
the rate of cost for the same in each Siate and Ter- 
ritory, distinguishing between each character of 
service. By this report it will appear that the Uni- 
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‘ed States mail was transported on railroads and 
steam boats 3,946,450 miles, at the cost of $585,843; 
on horse and in sulkeys 12,088,862 miler, at a 
cost of $781,807; in stages and coaches 18 961,213 
miles, at the cost of $1,791,635; making a total ag- 
gregate of annual transportation of 34,996,525 
miles, at the rate of cost of $3,159 375. 

The actof 1838 declares that “each railroad 
within the limits of the United States which now is or 
hereafter may be comp eted shall be a post road;” 
and in thatlaw, and the actof 1839, provisions 
limiting the amount beyond which the Postmaster 
General is prohibited from paying for the wans- 
portation of the mail on railways will be found. 

Great embarrassments to the Department have 
arisen in the making of contracts for the transpor- 
tation of the mail with many of the railroad com- 
panies, under the laws now in foree. These em- 
barrassments arise mainly from two causes: the 
one, that the price which the Department is ena- 
bled to pay, whether in reference to i's means or 
the maximum fixed by the legislation of Congress, 
has been ceemed inadequate by many of the prin- 
cipal companies. The other arises from an un- 
willingness on the part of some of the companies 
to run by a schedale prescribed by the Department; 
preferring to ran at such times as will best suit 
the travel upon the road; regarding as it is natural 
for them to do, the carrying of the mail as second- 
ary to the transportation of passengers. The latter 
evil has been particularly felt in the great South- 
ern mail, on its transit from Washington city to 
New York. The mail going south from New 
York is necessarily thrown upon the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore railroad in the night, between 
Phila'elphia and Baltimore; and the Southern 
ma'l for New York is compelled to lie over twelve 
hours ia Baltimore, unless the Philadelphia com- 
pany can be induced to run that tripalso in the 
nicht. This they have declined doing, unless the 
Department would pay them a compensation 
ereater than is authorized by the laws of Congress. 
Under a hope that some arrangement could be 
made—to la‘t during the session of Congress, if no 
longer—I addressed to the Presidents of the Rail- 
road Companies coneerned in the transportation 
of the mail between the city of Washington and 
New York a letter, a copy of which, and the re- 
port of the First Assistant Postmaster Gereral upon 
this subject, are herewith submitted. 

An anxious desire to effect some permanent ar- 
rangement with the railroad companies for the 
transportation of the’ mail, upon a basis which 
shall be both just and uniform, considering the na- 
ture of the service performed by each, induced me 
to invite a meeting of the presidents of the diffe- 
yent companies, in the city of Washington, on the 
ist of January next; and I am gratified at the 
prompt manner in which all who have been heard 
from have consented to attend, and a hope is 
cherished that some arrangement, satisfactory to 
all parties, and beneficial to the public, may yet 
be effected. 

The improved mode of intercommunication by 
railroad and steam, operating under chartered 
rights granted by the States, and over which it is 
not pretended that the General Government, much 
less the Post Office Department, can exercise any 
control, imposes upon Congress, in my opinion, 
new duties and obligations, which can only be 
cancelled by the adoption of some measure where- 
by the Post Office Department may, upon adequate 
consideration, secure by compact the right to trans- 
port the mail in the cars of railroad companies, 
and at the same time give to the Department 
the power to control the departure and arrival of 
the same. 

There is now paid to the different railroad com- 
panies, annually, over $400 000 for the service, 
without power in the Department to regulate the 
travel, arriva', and departure of the mail; and 
constant and frequent difficulties, both in entering 
into and the execution of contracts, are pre- 
sented. ‘ 

It has oceurred tome that the present was a 
most tavorable period for the adoption of some 
measure by Congress, whereby to secure to the 
United States the right to transport the mail upon 
these roads in all time to come, free of any annual 


charge upon the Posi Office Department, by the 
advancemeut of a sum in gross, which may be 
agreed upon, to each of these companies, or such 
of them as may be willing to contract. Many of 
the railroad companies, and some of them consij. 
tuting most important links in the great chain of 
intercommunication between Boston and Charies. 
ton, owing to the great derangement ef the mone. 
tary concerns of the world, and the depression of 
all State and company stocks, find themselves |g. 
boring under embarrassments and difficulties, 
whieh the sid of the Genera! Government, applied 
in the way proposed, would effectually remove, 
and at the same time secure to the Uniied States 
the advantage and the ample equivalent of trans. 
porting the mail upon these roads. 

Toe credit of the United States to an amount 
not greater than the sum necessary to produce, at 
five per cent. interest, the amount paid by the Post 
Office Department to these companies annually, 
would, I have no doubt, be sufficient to accom. 
plish this desirable end. The prompt and favora. 
ble action of Congress upon this subject at the pre- 
sent time, would effectually secure the Government 
against the danger of being called upon for occa. 
sienal and large apptopriations to meet the ba 
lances due by the Department. 

Do I ask the United States to do more for the 
Post Office Department than justice would seem to 
demand, especially when it is remembered that the 
whole expense of the official correspondence of the 
Government and the public, and private corre 
spondence of those entitled by law to the franking 
privilege, is sustained and paid by a tax upon the 
correspondence of the community? If by this ar- 
rangement the Department is relieved from the 
heavy annual charge’as now rated, (and it has nei- 
ther the power to lessen it nor to prevent iis in- 
crease,) it may be hoped that the object so much 
demanded by considerations of public justice (that 
of reducing the tax upon the friendly and busi- 
ness correspondence of individuals,will be attained, 
and, at the same time, the usefulness of the public 
mail greatly enlarged and extended to those por- 
tions of the Union hitherto measurably denied tue 
necessary mail facilities. 

If the Government was required to pay posiage 
upon official correspondence, and if the franking 
privilege was abolished or reduced to proper limiis, 
the revenue of the Department would be increased 
to an amount sufficient of itself to pay the interest 
upon the debt to be incurred by the proposed ar 
rangement, and liquidate the principal in less than 
thirty years. 

I respectfully submit to the President the propii- 
ety of communicating \o Congress the views which 
I entertain and have here expressed upon. this sub: 
ject. 

Some embarrassments to the free transit of the 
United States mail coaches over that part of the 
Cumberland road which lies within the limits of the 
State of Virginia have been experienced during the 
present year, incident toa right assumed by the 
authorities of that State to impose a tax. upon the 
coach transporting the mail. 

In the act of Congress proposing a cession of al! 
right which the United States claimed over said 
road, upon certain conditions, to the States through 
which it passed; it was expressly provided that 1° 
toll upon the stages, coaches, &c. conveying th 
United Siates mail should be imposed. With this, 
among other reservations and exceptions, the States 
of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Obi0 
accepted the cession; and assumed the control ovel 
so much of the road as is within their respective 
territories. It appears that, by a subsequent act ol 
the Virginia Legislature, so much of the act by 
which she accepted the road, exempting the stage 
coach, &c. conveying the United States mail from 
the payment of tolls, was repealed, and a tax was 
authorized to be, and was, imposed upon the same. 
Without detaining you witha further narrative upoa 
this subject, I submit the letters and correspondence 
of the Department in relation thereto, aud the 
documents accompanying the same. Though the 
amount charged and exacied at ihe single gate '2 
Virginia is inconsiderable, yet, if she have the rig! 
to impose the toll, the other States have an equal 
right, and will, most unquestionably, assert it: and 
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thas aa additional annual burden of near £9,000 
will be added to the transportation of the United 
Staies miil over that road, which is already the 
most expensive mail coach service in the United 
Siates. : 

It is proper I should ‘nfornfyou that the prose- 
cuiion instituted agaiast the agent of Virginia, be- 
fore I was cailed to the discharge of the duties of 
the daties of this Department, for obstructing the 

assage of the United States mail on said road, by 
closing the toll gate against the free passage of the 
coach conveying the mail, has, upon my sugges- 
tion, been suspended forthe present, under a hope 


Fthat, upon a full representation of this subject, by 


the proper authority, to the State of Virginia, all 
cauie of difficulty might be removed, without the 
necessity of a penal prosecution. 

| submit, for your information, the report of the 
chief clerk of the Post Office Department, in refe- 
rence to the expenditure ot the appropriation, made 
at the extra session of Congress, to pay the debts 
due to contractors and others, for services rendered 
prior to the 31st of March, 1841. 

There are other matters of detail, convected with 
the service of this Department, which by law are 
required to be reported to Congress; and it is there- 
fore deemed inexpedient to bring them particularly 
to your notice in this communication. 

I have the honor to be,-wiih respectful conside- 
ration, your obedient servant, 


C. A. WICKLIFFE. 





[The following speech, made by Mr. Srezwrop 
at the extra session, was overlooked, and not print- 
ed in the Appendix for that session. } 


SPEECH OF MR. STEENROD, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, August 9, 1841—On 
the bill to repeal the “Act to previde for the col- 
lection, safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement 
of the public moneys.” 

Mr. Spzaxer: Heretofore it has been esteemed 
the proud prerogative of the American Represent- 
ative to speak upon this floor his sentiments, or 
those of his constituents, on any q'estion uader 
consideration. ‘That feature in onr representative 
sysiem of government has been long considered a 
terror to power, and the bulwark of liberty. But, 
under the rales which yon have adopted for the go- 
vernment of this House at the present session, it 
is now a favor—a privilege conceded to, or with- 
held from, members, in obedience to the behests of 
the dominant party of this House. This right, 
then, is no longer observed as our inheritance; but 
whilst it yet remains to be conceded asa favor to 
us of the minority, I would wish to speak as one 
who still feels that he is free—as one who feelsa 
great interest in the freedom of the institutions of 
thecountry. We have been told, sir, that this was the 
eoncluding, the crowning measure of this extraor- 
dinary session—the ‘‘be all,” but not the “end all,” 
of the late civi! revolution through which the coun- 
try has recently passed. Ridiculed, belittled, and 
traduced as this measure has been befere the peo- 
ple—as statesmen here, you have been constrained 
to consider it as the great antagonistical one to 
those series of measures on which the great Whig 
party of this country staked their fortunes and their 
all. If there is any consideration which could 
commend this measure to the favor of its 
frieads more highly than the fact that it has 
been the deliverer of the country from the 
thraldom of banks and bankers, and was adopted 
in opposition to all the appliances that money 
could employ to corrupt the patriotism of the citi- 
zen and defeat this redemption of the cvuntry; if 
any thing, I say, could more highly recommend it 
lo its friends than this consideration, % would be 
the fact that it has been the great lion in your path, 
the opposing system to your tax bill, Bank, and 
distribution; those measures which are io be the 
g:eat engine by which the stockjobbers are to pil- 
lage the labor of this country. And it does appear 
to me, sir, that when the smoke of batile is dispel- 
led, and the exci ement and fury which have cha- 
racterized this controversy shall have subsided, 
and the philosophic statesman and impartial histo- 


rian shall come te survey this great field of politi- 
cal controversy, the consideration which you have 
given to this fiscal problem, as one of profit and 
loss to the citizer and the Government—the dol- 
lar and cent calculation, with which it bas been 
connected, will be merged in the higber considera: 
tion of it,as that system which is a part of the essen- 
tial policy of this self-government of man—essen- 
tial to the independence of our institutions and the 
freedom of our citizens; and as such, now, sir, l 
shali endeavor to discuss and consider it. 

Under any system of finarce yet suggested here, 
the officer must receive and disburse the revenue 
ofthe Government. This bill imposes upon him 
the additional duty of keeping the public money. 
How, then, does this operate on the parties 
interested—-as the Government, the officer, 
and the citizen? The Government appoints 
its officer as its depositary—as its chest, its 
safe; and the officer gives bond and security 
tothe Government that he will honestly keep 
and disburse the public money. Bat is this ali? 
No, sir; if he loansout, withholds, or makes use 
of the public money, by this bill his office is va- 
cated; his bonds are forfeited; he is rendered a 
felon; has committed an offence which consigns his 
reputation to infamy, and his person to the cells of 
a penitentiary. The officers have imposed upon 
them all the restraint and responsibility which are 
suggested and warranted by our popular institu- 
tions, and required for the security of the Govern- 
ment and the freedom of thecitizen. The Go- 
vernment has the surety that its moncy shall not be 
withheld when required; but to be safely kept, 
subject to its orders and control. The tax-payer 
has the assurance that no more money shall be re- 
quired of him than is necessary to meet the speci- 
fied wants of the Government, and the appropria- 
tions which may be made by law. 

{ may be here met with the argument of the 
Bank parlors, and the objection that the public 
money, by this system, is subject to the control of 
the President. How does it give the President this 
control? Am I answered—‘He appoints the of- 
ficer and can remove him”? Admit it: still, does 
this give him the contro! of the public money? 
He may say to the officer, “Give me so much of 
the public money.” What does the officer reply? 
‘Where is your check or warrant on me for the 
money, sir?” “I have no check or warrant from 
either the Departments for the money; but I de- 
mand it of you, as my agent or officer. Deliver 
it over, or I will remove you from office, and ap- 
point some more pliant agent in your stead.” 
What is the reply of the officer to this arbitrary 
demand of the President? He holds up this ridi- 
culed and condemned bill as the rule of action of 
his conduct. ‘No, sir,’ hesays; “here I am for- 
bidden to do so. If I gave you the public money 
I am rendered infamous; and yon, by demanding 
and receiving it, are renderedculpable. Here is 
the law which defines my duty and limits your 
power. By this law, if I give you the public 
money, without warrant or check from the proper 
Department, my office and bonds are forfeited; 
and, by the very act of yielding to your arbitrary 
demand, I am punished as a felon, by being con- 
signed within the iron bars and vapory dungeons 
of a penitentiary, and you, sir, (the President,) 
lose the power to confer this office upon another, 
by having committed an offence in receiving it, 
that shjects you to impeachment and removal from 
office.” The public money, then, cannot be 
reached by the President, or be employed by the 
officer to the prejudice of the Government or to the 
oppression of the citizen. The officers created 
under the bill are comparatively few; and those 
officers, by the cheeks of the bill, are stripped of 
all patronage and power, except that which per- 
tains to them as citizens. This was the system 
designed for the Government by the framers of the 
Constitution, as shown by the character of our in- 
stitutions, and the system adopted by the first 
Congress that sat under the Constitution. It was 
deemed necessary, for the indenendence of the 
Governmen', not only that its officers should be 
thas beld cubordinate and responsible, but that the 
revenues of the Government should be collected 
in the money acknowledged by the Constitution. 




















































The Constiiuiion had adopted gold and silver only 
as its meney—as its standard of value. It had 
gone even further than this; it bad inhibited any 
thing bat gold and silver as a legal tender in the 
payment of debts, Toe statutory lawof the lad, 
then, should be in pursuance and obedience to 
this principle of the Constitution, and require 
that the public dues shail be paid ip gold and 
silver. Itis necessary to sustain the isth of the 
Government—that it may be ready, at ail times, 
to meetits pablic engagements—that itshould re- 
ceiveiis revenue in ibe standard of value, which 
can be the only legal tender in the payment of 
debts. Bat, sir, the independence of this Govern- 
ment cannot be sustained under any system of 
finance which will reeciveany other than the consti. 
tational money in the payment of its revenue— 
that known and acknowledged by it. If the pa- 
per of the Siafe institutions is received in the pay- 
ment of the public dues, those institutions may 
suspend specie payment; the State Legislatures 
may legalize the suspension, and leave the nation- 
al Treasury without a dollar which may be con- 
veried into gold and silver. If the paper of a 
Bank of the United States be received,—it, too, 
may suspend, and refuse the payment of its debts, 
as banking institutions have heretofore been ac- 
customed to do, in disregard of public opinion and in 
defiance of law. Thus the Government may be 
left without a dollar of available means to meet 
its engagements and to continue tts operations; 
and, by depositing the public money in these insti- 
tutions, or by receiving the revenues of the Go- 
vernment in their paper, the nation is placed in an 
attitude of dependence—in the relation of subordi- 
nation tothese associations of capitalists. Yes, 
sir, these associations, by their suspension, by the 
non-payment of their notes, or withholding the re~ 
venues of the Government, may bring it to a 
still pause; arrest its career, and bring it to the 
feet and atthe mercy of these incorporations; and 
thus give them a control over the Government 
and it; destinies, greater than seventeen millions of 
people can exercise and maintain except by revo- 
lution. 

I said, Mr. Speaker, that the antagonistical mea- 
sure to the Independent Treasury was a Bank of 
the United States. The time has been when this 
was a contested proposition; but the passage of the 
late Bank bill has now established this as an un- 
questionable fact. It must be conceded, and it is 
indisputable, that each Bank chariered heretofore 
by the Federal Government bas been under the 
plea of the inexorabie necersity of such an insti- 
tation for tse Government, and not that it accorded 
with the genius of our American finstitutions, or 
was warranted by the Constitution. The Bank 
chartered by the o!d Confederation came in under 
the sweeping preamble of the then Congress— 
that, ‘“‘whereas the exigency of the United States 
renders it indispensably necessary that such an act be 
immediately passed.” It was then conce:led by all 
not to be warranted by the articles of confederation, 
but was openly justified as the child of necessity. 
So well convinced were Congress of this fact, that 
they recommended the Siates also to charter the 
same bank; and Congress did not assume (o pass a 
law to provide for the punishment of the counter- 
feiting of its bills and notes. In the first section 
of the act incorporating the first Bank onder the 
Constitution, itis rendered evident that its charter 
was wrung from a reluctant and unwilling Con- 
gress, rather intended as a revenue measure—as a 
loan bill—as a fiscal agent of the Government— 
than as a great moneyed institution for circulation 
and discount. The !anguage of this section is ex- 
press and pointed, that it “will be very conducive 
to the successful conducting of the national finan- 
ces.” Nothing is here said about condneting indi- 
vidual finances; but it is the national inances—the 
general finances of the Government—and not the 

cial finances of individuals. But the section 
further adds, ‘‘will tend to give facility to the ob- 
taining of loans”—not (o persons, but—“for the use 
of the Government in sudden emergencies;” and in 
the second, seventh, and eleventh sections of the 
act of incorporation, provision is made for the Go- 
yernment loan. The act making provision for the 
debt of the United States is specially referred to; 
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and, by an examination of the provisions of this 


act, we see the extent of the engagements of the 
United States—the toreign debt, and the funded do- 
mestic debt; and we there see that the President 
was authorized to cause to be borrowed a sum or 
snm@s not exceeding twelve millions of dollars, to 
discharge the arrears and instalment of the foreign 
debt; anda further provision was also made for a 
Joan to meet a special domestic debt, designated by a 
reference to certain certificates as the evidence of the 
Government debt, andan additional loan of twenty 
one millions as a provision for State debts, for ser 
vices or supplies, or the defence of the U.States during 
the Revolutionary war. Under tkese obligations 
of the Government, and the embarrassed condition 
of its finances, General Washington was induced 
to sign this bill, at the last moment which the Con- 
stitution allowed him for its consideration, as one 
of the means to meet the exigency of the country; 
and, from the history of that period, I am war- 
ranted in saying \hat nothing but this extreme con- 
dition of the nation would have induced him to 
sanction this bill. The limited time allowed to me 
by the rules of the House for the discussion of the 
subject, forbids an examination of the causes 
which gave existence to the Bank chartered in 
1816, and sanctioned by Mr. Madison. Suffice it 
to say, that the country had jast passed through 
the late war, which had greatly crippled and em- 
barrassed all its resources, and increased its in- 
debtedness, and imposed upon Mr. Madison such 
an imperative necessity that he felt constrained to 
sanction the bill, after “‘waivinug,” as he expressly 
said, “the question of constiutionality.” Such 
extreme precedents as these should be considered 
with scrutiny, and weighed with great doubt and 
hesitation. Precedent, at best, is but a fallible 
guide to the consiiiutional statesman. It may be 
the virtue or the vice, the wisdom or the folly, of 
those who have gone before; and he who would 
heediessly and implicitly ob:erve it as a rule of ac- 
tion, would throw around his country stationary 
restraints; chain ker to a condition from which her 
destiny might imperatively claim exemption; and, 
if precedents are to be cited as the conclusive rule 
for our Government, the past, with its numberless 
admonitions, warns us that we may soon esta- 
blish an arbitrary legislative Government, in- 
stead of a limited constitutional one. Prece- 
dents like these should not be cited to justify 
and warrant frequent infractions of the Consti- 
tution; nor should they be received by us to en- 
courage and warrant repeated and frequent re- 
sort to doubtful and dangerous powers of the Go- 
vernment. There are powers confessedly confer- 
red by the Constitution on the Federal Govern- 
ment, which it would be criminal to exercise ex- 
cept in a time of great emergency. The power to 
borrow money—to Jevy direct taxes—to declare 
war—to grant letters of marque and reprisal—are 
great and plenary powers of the Government, 
which the Representatives of the people can only 
be justified in exercising in a trying, urgent, and 
perilous moment. 

Can we, then, stand justified before our coun- 
trymen in repealing the Independent Treasury, the 
constitutionality of which has never yet been ques- 
tioned; and again chartering a fiscal Bank of the 
United States, the constitutionality of which is 
questioned and doubted by so many? which, after 
a protracted and demoralizing controversy that 
tainted with its leprosy not only private but public 
virtue, that periled the existence of the Govern- 
ment itself; which organized the moneyed power 
under a charter of incorporation, openly in the po- 
liteal field struggling for privileges and monopoly 
incompatible with the rights of the people and the 
freedom of the Government; after this eventful 
controversy and the successful triumph of the peo- 
ple, and the expulsicn and condemnation by them 
of the system, after a full and fair experiment 
We are now about to reinstate it, with all its con- 
sequences. As Representatives of the people, 
where is our authority—shall 1 say for the com- 
mission of this offence—this outrage on their rights, 
to again place the taxes, collected from the people 
for the specific purpose of the support of the G-- 
verpment, in the banks, to be banked on for the 
benefit of the stockholders and the accommo- 
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dation of their cnstomers?—to again ally the Go- 
vernment with the capitalists, to the prejudice and 
oppression of the great producing classes?—to 
again array and organize the capitalists of the 
conntry against the great laboring masses?—1o ex- 
cite, enlist, and stimtlate the combined wealth of 
this continent, as the steady advocates of a high 
tariff and taxes, to furnish surpluses for the profit 
and use of the binkers?—1to impose additional bur- 
dens upon the poor laborer in the field and in the 
worksnops, to sustain a privileged order in idleness 
and splendor?—to render this Government again 
the great distributor of wealth, the almoner to fa- 
vored orders and interests, and the pillager of the 
bumble, the poor, and the detenceless? Where, 
sir, I anxiously ask, is our authority for this? I 
have endeavored, in the limited time which is al- 
lotted to me, to show that this is, at best, a great 
contested constitutional question—a doubtful and 
a dangerous power—one which has never been re- 
sorted to, but under the plea of inexorable neces- 
sity. This plea is now denied to you; and you 
have not even the poor apology that it is properand 
necessary, to warrant and sustain you in the exer- 
cise of this power. Asa fiscal system, it must be 
admitted that the present Independent Treasury 
bill is more in accordance with the sentiment of 
our people and the genius of our institutions. Mr. 
Woodbury, the late Secretary of the Treasury, 
has s id— 

“It is, also,a system that can be enforced. It has proved 
practicable, notwithstanding all prophecies to the centrary; 
and will centinue to prove so, if properly administered, and if 
such amendments are made in details, not affecting its vital 
principles, as experience may require. Its fruits thus have 
been salutary; its officers are amenable to us, and not to the 
banks or the States; and their operations are regulated by us, 
and not by others over whom we have nocontrol. 

“It is a system economical. Its whole expenses yearly, 
after its operations began, will be scarce half what the new 
Recretary of the Treasury proposes indirectly to give a Bank ef 
the United States, by borrowing four millions on interest, to be 
used asa surplus in the Treasury, and of course to be depo- 
sited in his new National Bank, to be used there without com- 
pensation for loans and accommodations. 

“Itis likewise a safe system. Whatever Mr. Ewing may 
say as to lossesin connection with it, he takes special care in 
his amount of losses to go back twelve years, instead of one 
year, since this system began. He thus speaks of losses by 
millions within twelve years, and which must have been under 
the UnitedStates Bank system and State bank system. But 
he does not specify the loss of a dollar under this system alone.” 


Then, sir, a Fiscal Bank of the United States 
cannot be deemed a proper and necessary means 
to carry on the Government; and I am one of those 
who believe that it was designed by the framers of 
oer Constitution that this Government should 
never institute a Bank to regulate trade and the 
currency; but that it wastheir aim to leave credit 
free, and the trade and commerce of the Jand un- 
embarrassed—to be the great regulators of the ex- 
changes of the country, and that we might be fur- 
nished with a true and uniform standard of value, 
which might be uniferm among the nations of the 
globe; which might be uniform from age to age; 
which might be divisible, portable, and yet inde- 
stractible; which might have an inherent and in- 
trinsic value, that no broker could shave, no bank 
suspension or explosion depreciate—a standard of 
value which, like our country, might be free— 
might be the passport to pay the way of the citi- 
zen in every civilized nation of the globe; that this 
might be and remain the money of the country, and 
that no other should become the currency of the 
land. It was engraven in the organic law that 
Congress should “coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin;” and that gold and 
silver only should be made a legal tender in the 
payment of debts; and the canons of the Constitu- 
tion were planted against every other currency. 
But, if we wish to improve on the virtue and wis- 


dom of our Revolutionary fathers, is there any * 


thing ia the past or the present history of the paper 
system that can justly commend it to our favor? 
By a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
made at the last session of the 26th Congress, the 
cost, the tax, and the operation of this system on 
the Government and the people are shown, which 
are as follows: 


Losses sustained by the Federal Governmeni, by the em- 


ployment of banks and bank paper, before the year 1837, 
and since. 


Loss estimated by the Treasury Department on the deprecia- 
$5,500,000 


tion of bank notes received prior to 1857, - 
Loss appearing on the books ofthe Treasury by 
banks as depositories, prior to 1837, about . 


900,000 
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Loss estimated by using banks as depositories 

since the year 1837 : , . : 100,009 

Loss estimated on bank notes taken and not re- ore 

deemed, priorto 1837 —s- - ° : 80,009 
Loss estimated on bank notes taken and not re- 

deemed, since 1837 . : : 40.0% 

Aggregate - . : : - 96,6205 

Computed interest on the aggregate 8,872.00 


Total principal and interest 


en, 
$15,492.09 
ees 
Namber and capital of banks which have failed in the Unji,, 

States since 1789. , 


Capital of 20 banks, failing before 1811 - = $3,000.01 
Capital of 195 banks, failing between 1811 and a 

1830 - - cathe am . - 36,787, 3% 
Capital of the 150 banks, of which 1840 are ascer- 

tained to have failed between 1839 and 1841 - 45,000, 
Capital of 30 banks, now suspended, which have 

probably failed  - . . : - 12,000,0% 


Whole number of banks, and their whole capital - $96,787.39) 

a 
Losses and destruction of bank notes since 1789, by acciden:, 
Before 18} 1 - - . : ° $960,0% 
From I8tl to 1830 - - - : . 2,346,666 
From 1880 tolS40_- . : . 3,814,665 


Total - ° 2 $7, 121,32 


Amount paid by the community tothe Lanks annually, fir 
the last ten years, for the use of the banking institutions, 
The result has been, that the whole payments 
marle to the banks, for the use of them, their ca- , 
pital, &c. during the last ten years, has been in 
the aggregate : : : - + $282,000,00 
This would be annually, on an average $28,200,000 
Aggregate losses, since 1789, to the people, though the exis. 
tence of banks and-use of bank paper. 
Losses by bank failures : . : $ 108,885,721 
Losses by suspensions of specie payments by the 
banks, and consequent depreciation of their 





notes - - . - 95,000,00 
Losses by destruction of bank notes by accidents - —7, 121,332 
Losses by counterfeit bank notes, beyond losses 

by coin - . ° : =. © .44sday 
Losses by fluctuations in bank currency, affecting 

prices, extravagance in living, sacrifices of pro- 

perty, and by only a part of the other incidents to 

the Lhakiog system, not computed above, at ; 

least : ° . : : - 150,000,00 

Aggregate computed - « + $365,451 497 


By this report, we see the extent of the tax in. 
posed upon the producer unknown to the Constitu- 
tion; the laborer pillaged of his daily earnings, and 
the trade and the property of the country brought 
under contribution—not to the Government, but to 
an association of non-producers and monopolists— 
a system which has rapidly and broadly diffused 
itself throughout the institutions of the country, 
and become armed with the power that has sub- 
jected to its control not only ali the great interests 
of the nation, but the Government also. Under it 
our import trade has been extended beyond our ex- 
ports, foreign industry brought successfully to com- 
pete with our home labor; and by the scale of 
prices for labor and property, varying from er- 
treme to extreme, it has spread alternately plenty 
and ruin in its desolating ravages over the enlire 
land; and every interest of society and of the Go- 
vernment has languished and suffered. 

This stupendous system is now toppling from its 
centre to its extreme. The whole system, which 
has so long been encircled in its inviolable mystery 
and secrecy, now stands unmasked. It is no lon- 
ger left for its opposers to offend the public gaze 
with the development of its evils and its crimes. 
Bat the country abounds with bankers; and the bis- 
tory of the times is rife with those who, fresh from 
the purlieus of the institution—indoctrinated in its 
morals and ethics—stand openly in the pub 
lie gaze, as those who seem to have keen encot- 
raged or wearied by long feeding on a passive 
people, and now turn to satiate their pampered of 
ravenous appetites on their own benignant system. 
Yes, sir; the peculation of bankers, the perfidy of 
their officers, their robbery of the institutions, 's 
now an item of news as common in the daily pa 
pers as that of marriages and deaths; and every 
mail that comes up to the Car‘tel announces some 
adroit business transaction c. ths banker or his 
fopling, that seems to merit briny heralded forth, 
to feed the vitiated tastes whicn kese institutions 
have done so much to excite and cu..:vate. 

The late Bank of the United States, that but re- 
cently sought a divorce from this Government, 
a union unnatural—as injarious to both Bank aod 
Sta'e—and, on her exit, tcok her refuge within the 
limits of one of the State Governments, as the 
more appropriate field for her operation—this 
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roud and ancient institution, which bad long been 
e:teemed by her numberless worsbippers the mistress 
of confidence, to whose presiding auspices was 
ascribed all the munificence of the times, was an- 
nounced asthe great regulator of exchauge and 
trade, and the long approved and faithful agent of 
the Federal Government—this powerful institution, 
which many a trading politician, statesman, and 
merchant, worshipped with more devotion than they 
did their living God—this institution, in the pleni- 
tude of such power, and the fruition of such popu- 
larity—where, now, is she? Where now, are the 

liant hosts of admirers who once bent the “‘preg- 
nant hinges of the knee, that thrift might follow 
fawning?” “Babylon is fallen!” She is caven 
in—reeled from her perpendicular—disclosing a 
system of legalized stealth, foetid and long pent-up 
corruption, at which all revolt with a most holy 
abhorrence. And throughout the entire land we 
see these institutions leagued together, foraging 
upon every thing like private virtue and public 
morals, standing out in disregard of public opinion, 
and in defiance of law; flooding the country with 
their circulation, closing their vaults, and refusing 
to redeem their notes; thus discrediting and depre- 
ciating their paper, and imposing the loss of the 
depreciation upon the laborer, and burdening trade 
with high prices of exchange. 

This is the system which we are about ‘to per- 
petuate—to fasten on this Government, and entail 
upon the people, bya fiscal bank of the United 
States, without a single new feature incorporated 
in this insutution suggested by the evils ef the past. 
This bill contains all the power for mischief and 
evil common to the system, without one redeeming 
virtue to commend it to our favorable considera- 
tion. This fiscal bank is to be located in this Le- 
gislative District—not to meet the exigeacies of 
commerce, or as the appropriate place for a fiscal 
agent of the Government. But here it has a higher 
aim and another destiny. Nine bank directors are 
to be here, to supervise your legislatioa for that in- 
sitution, and its great and raultiplied wants; to be 
here, where they can administer to your venal ad- 
petites, attend you through these shady groves of 
the Capitol, and, in their palaces, with you to drink 
wine and break bread in the name of this new and 
holy covenant of the Bank and the Government; 
to be here, where they can loll in the Presidential 
mansion, and, as they bask in the smiles of power, 
be its ready and ever-willing allies and suppliant 
tools. And that this union of the moneyed and 
political power of the country may be full and 
complete, the Government is to be a partner in this 
trading system; and the President 1s to have his 
proportionate control over the institution, by the 
appointment of a certain number of the directors 
of the institgtion. 

If you confer upon an individual an artificial 
power by legislation—the means by which he may 
ally himself with the powerful, purchase the venal 
and intimidate the weak—you confer upon hima 
power which may be alike formidable to the peo- 
ple, and dangerous to their popular institu- 
tions. The freedom of our institutions is founded 
in the equal distribution of power, and the checks 
and balances imposed upon all. Have you, then, 
sufficiently observed this principle of our Govern- 
ment—this danger to our institutions—in the 
sysiem upon which you are now about to em- 
bark? Do you charter an association of indi- 
viduals to control the commerce?—another to 
furnish a standard of value for labor and pro- 
perty?—another to act as the fiscal agent of the 
Government—to coslect, keep, -and disburse the 
public money; and thus to impose on each powers 
by which they may balance, check, and control one 
another? No, sir. But, by the repeal of this act, 
and by the bill which you have passed, you have in- 
corporated an association of individuals with a pow- 
€r to centralize the capital of the country, and thus 
bring the whole of the debior portion of the commu- 
hity at their mercy, with the power to issue pape: 
as the measure of value for labor and property, and, 
by the expansion and contraction of the paper sys- 
‘em, give them unlimited control over the prices of 
oth; to make them the depositaries of the tevenue 
of the Government, and render their paper receiva- 
‘le for all public dues; thus giving them supremacy 
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over the Government, by the absolute control of its. | 
Treasury and revenue. This great power is to be | 
conierred—not on those subject to the control of, 
and responsible to, the people—those whom the 
people can reach with their will, and make or un- 
make by their authority—but on nine bankers, en- | 
trenched behind their bank charter, exercising the | 
power of kings, and claiming the inviolability of | 
saints. 

The control that Government exercises over the 
rights of persons and property is the chief feature 
which distinguishes a popular Government from 
one founded in illimitable authority and arbitrary 
power. Those models of Government which had 
been instituted for the benefit of one;or a few per- 
sons, wih absolute power over the rights of the 
citizen, were rejected and condemned as incom- 
patible with the principles of the American Revo- 
lution; and a Government was founded on the ac- 
knowledgment of the sovereignty of the people, 
and on the recognition of the rights of persons and 
property as inseparable and indissoluble. To sus- 
tain and carry out these great and elementary prin- 
ciples, on which our institutions were bottomed, 
the elective and representative features were adopt- 
ed in our system of Government; but to prevent 
the legislative department from enlarging the pow- 
ers of the Government, and encroaching on these 
sacred and primary principles, Congress is prohi- 
bited from enacting any bill of attainder, or ex post 
facto |aw, or any law impairing the obligation of 
contracts. And the power is conferred on Con- 
gress to coin money, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures; and the limit of the power 
of Congtess to levy taxes, by the enumeration in 
the Constitution of the purposes for which money 
should be appropriated, shows how intimately the 
rights of persons and property were blended in the 
framework of our Government, and with what 
great caution each was guarded and protected. 

But, sir, in the legislation here, by the repeal of 
this bill, and the passage of the bill incorporating 
the Fiscal Bank of the United States, all those 
constitutional restrictions which limit power and 
protect liberty are violated and disregarded. You 
are about to legislate the people back, not to the 
anc’ent principles of the Governments of the old 
world—to the impotency of man and the omnipo- 
tence of Government, but to place all at the mercy 
and power of a soulless corporation, above con- 
trol, and beyond all popular responsibility. 

I, sir, for one, and in the name of my constitu- 
ents, enter my solemn protest against these mea- 
sures; and if I am here pressed down, as [ am ad- 
monished I shall be, I hope to be spared for ano- 
ther field, where, under the @zis of the Constitu- 
tion, I may join my humble fortunes with my 
countrymen in the great struggle for the repeal of 
these fearful measures, and for our common politi- 
cal redemption. 





SPEECH GF MR. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURL 
In Senate, December 27, 1841—On his motion to 
postpone the operation of the Bankrupt act. 

Agreeably to the notice which he had given, Mr. 
Benton asked leave to bring ina bill to rost- 
pone the operation of the Bankrupt act until the 
first day of July, for the purpose of allowing time 
to pass another act more conformable to the prin- 
ciples of the bankrupt system, and to include 
banking, and other money dealing and trading cor- 
porations. 

In support of his motion; Mr, B. said that, at the 
late extra session of Congress, an act had passed 
purporting to establish a uniform system of bank- 
rupicy throughout the United States; but which in 
fact was no bankrupt system, nor any thing like 
one, but merely an insolvent law, and a property 
law, and a law for the general abolition of debts at 
the will of the debtor. 

It was one of the acts which was passed accord- 
ing to the new rules; that is to say, fixed out of 
doors; and then driven through upon the high 
pressure principle, without allowing any amend- 
ment to be made—an ¢ to be dotted, or a t to be 
crossed—unless the motion for the change came 
from a friend of the bill, It wasa Federal Whig 
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measure for the relief of the country, (as all the 
measures of the extra session were whimsically 
called,) and commanded the general support of the 
then dominant party. After all itcould not have 
been passed except as a preliminary to the passage 
of the land revenue distribution bill. No bank- 
rupt!—no distribution! This was known to be 
the inexorable decree. Bankrupt was the master 
of disiribution; and though not included in the 
list of measures to be passed, and although poste- 
rior on the calendar, and once laid upon the table 
in the House, yet bankrupt availed itself of the 
prerogative of supremacy, and had itself taken up 
first, pushed ahead and passed into law, while dis- 
tribution obsequiously waited behind, 

The act is a bad act, passed in a bad manner, 
fraught with ruin and disgrace; and must be exe- 
crated by the country, unless repealed by ourselves, 
or nullified by the judiciary. Admitting thata 
bankrupt system is to be established, (though I pro- 
fess myself no friend to the measure,) yet, admit- 
ting it isto come, I still say that this is not the 
thing! that something very different must be sub- 
stituted for it, or swilt destruction will overtake i', 
either from the people, or from the judicial tribu- 
nals. It is with this view~-with the view of open- 
ing the door for a substitute—that l ask leave to 
bring in this bill to postpone the operation of the 
existing law until towards the close of the present 
session, The present act is to take effect on the 
first day of February. I propcse to defer its com- 
mencement to the first day of July. And if that 
proposition is favorably received by the Sena'e, I 
am ready to go to work upon another bill, and to 
give my aid in making it as perfect as possible. 

The present act cannot stand. It cannot sur- 
vive a summer’s trial. It will be overthrown 
and execrated; and it is better for its friends 
to anticipate its fate—lay it aside, and make ano- 
ther act at once—rather than to awaitthe certain 
and fatal decision of the public judgment. The 
country knows but little about it, beft that little is 
to its prejudice, The tactics of the extra session 
prevented the discussion which was necessary to 
elucidate it, and experience has not yet displayed 
its character; but a few months practical operation 
will display its enormity, and unice the community 
in the demand for its repeal. 

I hold the act to be such as we have no consti- 
tutional or moral right to pass—that it is no bank- 
rupt system in any sense of the term—that its con- 
tents are a libel upon its titke—that it is purely and 
simply an insolvent law, a property law, and a 
law for the abolition of debts; and that all iis 
provisions are subordinate to these ends, and cal- 
culated to free debters from their creditors, with 
the greatest possible rapidity and the least possi- 
ble trouble or expense. This is my opinion—a 
hard one I admit, but which I believe to be true; 
and Inow proceed to verify it by examining the 
provisions of the act, and contrasting them with 
th objects and provisions of a real bankrupt sys- 
tem, such as is known to the commercial countries 
of the world, and which the framers of our Consti- 
tution had in their eye when they authorized Con- 
gress to act upon the subject. 

I assume as incontestable that the design and 
primary object of every bankrupt system ever yet 
known, is to benefit creditors by enabling them to 
save something (while there is any thing to be 
saved) out of aa unfortunate or dishonest debtor’s 
estate; that the system extends to the trading and 
money dealing classes alone, whose business 
requires the use of mach credit; and that all 
the provisions of the system are subordinaie 
to the primary design of securing creditors.— 
And I assume it to be equally incontestable that 
this act of ours is the reverse of all this; that its pri- 
mary, and only, design, is to benefit debtors; that 
it extends to every description of debtors; and that 
ail its provisions are framed and calculated to ac- 
complish its design of freeing debtors from their 
creditors. Let us examine these provisions, and 
see whether I am right or wrong in the severe 
opinion which I pronounce. 

1. First as to the option of making a debtor a 
bankrupt, and which party bas the initiative in com- 
mencing the proceedings.—-According to every dic- 
tate of common sense and justice, and the princi- 
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ple of all pankrupt systems yet known, this option 
belongs to the creditors; and it is for them to say 
whether they wil! commence a proceeding by which 
they will secure the present estate, and may relin- 
guish the future; or whether they wil! forego this 
advaniage, and take their chance for eventual 
payment oui of futare earnings and fatare acqai- 
sitions. ‘The credi‘ors should have this option, and 
do have it all over the world, and especiaily in 
England, from which country we borrow our no- 
tions of bankrupt laws. The debtor may commit 
acts of bankrupicy, but he cannot force hisecr<ditors 
to proceed against him upon those acts. They do 
it, or net, as they deem best for their own interest. 
Bat with us all this is reversed. The option is 
given to the debtor, and the creditors are forced to 
treat him as a bankrupt whenever he may choose 
to say the word, although it should be against taeir 
wishes and their interests to do so. 

2. Next as to the persons who may make them- 
selves bankrupts under this act —These are not 
merely the merchants and tra‘ers, and the bankers, 
brokers, aud money dealers, and including all the 
common banks, 2s in Great Britain and other 
countries, but ail descriptions of persons what- 
soever who | owe debts incurred in any way, 
except by breach ofstrust. All these, whether 
male or feinale—white, black or red—citizen, alien 
or denizen—bona fide inhabitant of our Union, or 
fugitive frcm foreign lands: all these, and mere 
too, if there ate any More, may apply to our fede- 
ral courts, and demand as a matter of right the 
full benefit of the ac’. It only requires them to be 
persons, and to be resident in the country at the 
time of filing the petition; and this, I take it, is 
broad enough to include every human being who 
is in our country, or Who may come to it. 

3. Nextas to the persens against whom the act 
may operaie.—This is as universal as the former. 
They are al! persons, and all institutions, which 
are, or may be ereditors, without regard to the ci- 
tizenship, or resivence, or the amount of the debt, 
or the place where incurred, or even whether se- 
cured by jodgment already obtained forit. All 
may be pricecded against, and all ousted of their 
debis, whether absent cr present, whether igno- 
rant or cognizant of what is going on against 
them. Relief to the debtor is what the act intends; 
and that intention is not to be balked or delayed 
by the condition of parties or the observance of 
forms. 

4. As to the relative position of parties in these 
proceedings —Here the natural order of things is 
reversed. The debior becomes the plaintiff, and 
the creditors become defendants. The debtor be- 
gins and carries on the suit, and the creditors may 
make defence as well as they can. And, defend 
as they may, they a.e predoomed to defeat: for the 
debtor is unconditionally entitled to his discharge 
if he follows the directions of the statute. The 
act is express in declarivg that he shall have his 
discharge, and a total release from his debts, by 
following the words of the law; so that all he has 
to do is to employ an attorney, who, with the act in 
his hand for his guide and compass, will pilot him 
through the ranks of his creditors, no matter how 
thick aud close they stand, and land him safely in 
the port of security. 

5. As to the conditions on which the benefit of 
this act may be obtained.—These area deelaration 
upon oath that the party is unable to meet h's 
debis and engegements, accompanied by a sche- 
dule of his property (if he bas any) which js to be 
surrendered to assignees for the benefit cf his cre- 
ditors. Upcn these conditions he becomes entitled 
to the benefit of the act, and a clear discharge from 
all his debis, whether a cent in the dollar, or no- 
thing open the dollar, is paid upon them cr rot. 
No mater how theestate may have been wasied— 
no matter what expectation: of property he may 
have ahead: present inabiity is the only condition; 
and of that inability, the debior is himself the 
judge. His declaration decides the point, and en- 
titles hin to prompt relef unless the creditors can 
prove fraudulent conveyances, or fraudulent con- 
cealmen's of property against him. Frand is the 
only obstacle! as if fraud was a rare thing in the 
world! Frauds have beea committed always, and 
phere have bdecn laws against them always, 
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There are morefrauds now than there ever 
were before, and there are more laws against them 
now than ever were keown before. Frand alone 
can prevent the discharge; yet there are a thousand 
ways for the debtor to destroy or consume his pro- 
perty, to the injary of the creditors, without making 
a fraudulent disposition of it. There are a thou- 
sand ways to do this, none of which are provided 
against by thisact. The gaming table—the lottery 
wheel—the stock exchange—the house of ill fame 
—luxury—debauchery —foo'ish extravagance— 
neglect of business—are all fatal to property: these, 
and a thousand other vicious courses, may produce 
the inability of the debtor; and yet none of these 
are made obstacles to his application. Frauds 
alone are «> declare’; and then they are required 
to be proved, and no adequate time or opportunity 
allowed to make the proof. With the amplest 
time, proof of frandulent acts is difficult; for fraud 
acts in secret, and eschews light and proof: but in 
the few days allowed in this act, proof is impossi- 
ble. Under the British system no person was al- 
lowed to have the bencfit of the act who bad lost 
as much as £200 by betting, or by stockjobbinz, 
within a year; and under our act of 1800 the same 
principle was observed; and no person was allowed 
to claim the benefit of the act who had lost as much 
as $300 in a year by any species of wagering what- 
ever, By our famous exira session act, this just 
distrimination is dropped; and gamblers and stock- 
jobbers are placed on a preeise equality with the 
most honest or unfortunate debtor, 

6 As to the time of commencing proceecings.— 
This is often the most important point to the cre- 
ditors; and yet this important point is left to the 
debtor. It is a pointon which there would usually 
bea contrariety of feeling, of interest, and of 
wishes between them. The erecitors might wish 
to begin while there was something to be saved; 
the debtor, afier every thing was used up. The 
creditors might wi-h to interpore when they saw 
their debtors on the roadto ruin; the debtor, afier 
he arrived atthe end ofthe read. The creditors 
might prefer to wait, and take their chance ‘or 
payment out of future earniags or future acquisi- 
tions; the debtor might choose to disencamber him- 
sclf of old obligations atonee, in order to qualify 
himself for the tranquil enjoyment of a future sa- 
lary, a fuiure income, a fulure success in business, 
or the future descent of an estate. For all these 
reasons, and others, there might be a great contra- 
riety of interest and wishes between’ the parties as 
to the time of commencing the bankrupt proceed- 
ings. Justice and reason, and every bankrupt sys- 
tem upon earth bas given and would give thechoice 
of time to the creditors: this extra session act of 
ours gives it to the debtor! \ 

7. As to the place of trial.—-This may be equa'ly 
a point of difference in the wishes and interes’s of 
the two pariies. The creditor might wish to have 
it where the debt was contracted, or where he 
should find the p-rson of the debtor, or at his usual 
place of residence; this latter has fall dominion 
over the place of trial. He has full dominionover 
it, for the trial is to be had ia the district in which 
he resides at the time of filing his petition, or where 
he is doing business at that time; so that he may 
make the place any where that he pleases within 
the limits of the Union. He may select the place 
of trial by removing to it, or opening some line of 
business in il, preparatory to filing his petition. 
This might be very inconvenient to creditorse=very 
inconvenient to a creditor in London or New York 
to attend atrial in Iowa or Wisconsin; and that 
upon twenty days con tractive nctice. But, as if 
it was noi safficient to bring the creditor to the dis- 
trict in which the debtor resides, there is a further 
provision in the act by which the trial may be sent 
to the county of the cis rict in which the debtor has 
taken up his abode. 

8. As to the notice which is to be given to the 
creditors. —This is of a piece with the rest—entire- 
ly to suit the debtor and net the creditor—and 
much better calculated ic insure an ex parte pro- 
ceeding thaa to a full and fair trial. This noiice 
is not to be real, but constructive. Itis not to be 
served on the crediiors, or delivered at their resi- 
dences, but is to be committed to the press or the 
post, A publication in a newspaper, or a leiter 
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put into the mail bag, is to be deemed legal notig, 
to all creditors, be they where they may in the foy, 
quarters of the globe, and without the slightest ey; 
dence that they ever saw the paper or received iy 
letter. Upon this notice the creditors are to forie; 
their debts, if they do not attend in so many day, 
and prove them up! 

9. The mode of surrendering the property js ih, 
easiest possible for the debtor, and the worst POsgi. 
ble tor the ereditors.—It is not delivery of the oy. 
rendered effects, but of alist of them, with auth, 
rity to the assignees to hunt up every thing, ay 
make what they can out of it. 

10. The kind of property which will be sure, 
dered next claims our attention. —What kind wi 
it be? That which is easy to be transferred, ches 
to be kept, and readily converted into money, jij, 
the stock in trade of a “bankrupt” in England; » 
will it be the unhandy, expensive, and inconven, 
ble property of an “insolvent”’ in the United Stats 
Will it be stock in trade, or stock in the wood 
Sir, it will be every thing that is unmanaceab) 
unsaleable, and unkeepable! every thing that; 
worthless to receive—useless to keep—and impy 
sible to sell. Cattle in the woods—erops in ty 
field—wild lands without titles—vacant lots jn | 
thographic¢ cities—fancy stocks of all sorts—yj 
debis upon other insolvenis—old mills—o'd stiij. 
old manufactories—old wagons—old horses—j 
books of accounts barred by the statute of limiy, 
tions, or met by set-offs, or paid before, or » 
proveable if due and unpaid. Such is a sample 9) 
the surrendered effects of all sorts of debtors unde 
our extra ses<ion specimen of a voluntary bankras 
system ! : 

11. The appointment of the assignees, the 
powers and duties, are all adverse to the rights an 
interests of the creditors.—They are appointed 
the court, take charge of all the surrendered effer 
they ean find; are paid for taking care of it; sell; 
compound with other creditors; make divideni 
among the creditors if they please, and if not, iy 
have to be sued upon the bonds which the cox 
“may” require them to give. In England, us 
the bankrupt sysiem, the creditors have a conn 
ling voice over the appointment of the assignes 
and all the r acts; under our law, there is no s 
control. The powers of the assignees are gre 
they are to represent the debtor —to collect props 
ty and debis—sue and compromise—to prove 
to defend—and to drag every thing into the Feé 
ral courts. These courts are to become the gray 
absorbents of the business of the country; and mi 
ters of debt, and account, and rights of propery 
which ought to be tried in the county courts, q 
mazistrates’ courts, are to be drawn into the Fed 
ral courts, to the ruin cf parties and to the invasid 
of the rights of the Sates and the jurisdiction d 
their courts. But this is a point which will: 
quire a separate consideration, and I will refer 
it again. 

12. All expenses are to be berne ty the creditor 
that ‘s to say, allexrenses must be paid out of 
surrendered effects before any thing can be diss 
buted to the creditors —These, under such a 
as we have, and in managing such property as 
be surrendered, will generally consume ail | 
is given up. Even in England, where the ba 
rupt sysiem only applies to merchants and trade 
banks, bankers, snd money dealers, whose efftd 
are usually of a kind easily to be managed; even tht 
the expenses are so great, and so usualiy swallt 
up all the property, that it has grown intoap 
verb, that a bankrupt’s estate in the hands of 
signees, is alump ef buterin a dog’s mouth. 
expenses of thete suits under our law must bt 
enormous, and may draw every thing into thet 
deral courts. Aili debte, large or small, against 
debtor, are to be proved. there: all debis dae to hi 
and every thing that he e!aims wpon earth, is 
sued for there. The whole country may be dré¢ 
into ‘hese courts; an army of assignees, ation 
agents, and officers are to be employed—all al ¥y 
cost of the heipless creditors—and great 

reinous will be the expense. 

13. The proceedings are to be rapid and chea? 
The act expressly requires them to be summa] 
siinple, and brief, aud the costs to be as lov 
possible, in order to facilitate the operation of 
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aci—i quote its very words—in order to facilitate 
jts operation to the public at large! Accordingly, 
in twenty days after being filed, the petition is to 
be heard, and the trial to be had. In ninety days 
the final certificate may be granted; and every cre- 
ditor, let him be where he may, who does not ap- 

ar within these days, and prove his debts, or dis- 
prove the petitioner’s statements, or convict him of 
fraad—every one so failing, loses his debt forever, 
and is cut off from any share in the proceeds of the 
sales of the bankrapt’s estate. To crown the cele- 
rity of this rapid work, and that there may be no 
balk or delay in releasing the debtors from their 
creditors, the doors of the courts, like the gates of 
hell, are to stand perpetually open. The act ex- 

ressly declares ‘hat for the reception of petitions, 
and the trial of these cases, all the Federal Courts, 
Circuit, District, and Territorial, near fifty in num- 
ber, shall be perpetually open. 

14. In the trial of the cases, all presumptions are 
to be in favor of the debtor. The burden of proof 
is to be always on the side of the creditor. He is 
to prove his own allegations, and to disprove those 
of the debtcr; and bis consent is to be implied 
wherever his dissent is not expressed, although ab- 
sent, and ignorant of what is going on! 

15. The fifth section contains the confiscution 
clause, by which all creditors who do not appear 
and prove their debts within the prescribed time, 
are to forfeit them; and all who do prove them 
lose the benefit of all previous proceedings to se- 
cure their own debts. Even judgments at law, 
and decrees in courts of equity, have to be surren- 
dered in order to come in for ashare of the bank- 
rupt’s estate; so that the alternatives are between 
forfeiting your debt for not proviag it, and losing it 
by proving it. 

16. By the English system of bankruptcy, not 
only these who lose above a certain sum by betting 
or by gambling in stocks, but those who wasie their 
estates by extravagant living, are excluded from 
the benefit of the act. With us there is no distine- 
tion. The gambler, fresh {rom the black leg den— 
the “bull” or the “bear,” straight fcom the stock 
exchange—the spendthrift, fresh from his debauch 
and folly, are all upon a level with the frugal, the 
industrious, and the unfortunate. 

17. Then comes the final certificate; and here 
the greatest outrage of the whole remains to be 
perpetrated. The final certificate is to cancel the 
debi; and this certificate, underevery bankrupt sys- 
tem ever known, must be signed by a large -majo- 
rity of the creditors—by fou.-fifihs in number and 
value in England, and by two-thirds under the act 
established in the United States in 1800. Under 
our new-fangled, extra session system, all this is 
reversed. The certificate of the court alone, with- 
out the concurrence of a single creditor, is final! 
extinguishes the debt, and releases all future acqui- 
sitions of the debtor! This is as immoral as it is 
uojast and unconstitutional, and contrary to the 
whole design and policy of a bankrupt sysiem. It 
takes away a debt without the consent of the cre- 
ditor, deprives the debtor of all inducement to act 
fairly towards his creditor, and demoralizes society 
by putting it into the power of every individual to 
s,onge his debt when he pleases. While the 
Signature of the creditors was necessary, a salutary 
restraint was held over the conduct of the debtor. 
He felt himself bound to act fairly by his creditor 
—to pay him if he could—if he could not, to pre- 
serve at least his good opinion by the franxaess 
and integrity of hisconduct. To debtors who be- 
haved thus, it rarely happened that the creditors 
refused a certificate: on the contrary, they often 
set him up again in business. Still, if they chose 
to refuse the certificate, they had a right to do it, 
for the Government had no right to cancel their 
debt without their consent, This is a point which 
I make against this act. It cancels the debt, and 
releases futdre acquisitions of property, without 
the consent of the creditor; and assumes to do it by 
virtue of the bankrapt power. I say the bankrupt 
power extends to no such iniquitous proeeeding— 
that it is a gross perversion and misapplication of 
the system—that the act is null and void—that no 
judge ought to execute it—and I here declare be- 
fore God and man, that if I wasajudge I would not 
execute it. 


18, Finally, as to the duration of the act. This is 
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intended to be permanent. There is no limitation 
upon its duration, and no Jimitauion ppon the num- 
ber of times that the same person may take advan- 
tage of it. The only restrainst upon its continued 
use by the same person is in the condition pre- 
scribed in the 12:h section, and which requires se- 
venty-five per centum of the debts to be paid at 
the jprevious discharge, in order to entitle the same 
person to be discharged again: and so on as leng 
as he can pay seventy-five percentom. Upon this 
condition a man may become a bankrupt ss 
often as he pleases; and as the operation can be 
performed in ninety days, (which is four times a 
year,) and twenty-five per centum be cleared every 
time on the whole amount of his debts, in may be- 
come a very profitable business, and be the 
means of introducing a new application of the 
credit system, and open up anew line of enter- 
prise to the modern financiers of the world who 
may choose to congregate in our America for the 
purpose of engaging in it. 

This, sir, is the act—its principle and its lead- 
ing details. This is what is called voluntary 
bankruptcy! a thing unknown to the legislation oi 
the world, until hatched into existence under the 
hot incubation of the extra session. This is vo- 
luntary bankruptcy! And whatis it but an inso!- 
vent law, for the abolition of debts at the will of the 
debtor? What is but a property law, for the pay- 
ment of debts with property, where the debtor has 
any,and without property where he has none? 

Taken under its best and most favorable aspect, 
and itis a property law, by virtue of which, the 
debtor can extinguish his debt by surrendering his 
property, M it much or little, and whether the 
creditor consents or not. Thisis the best aspect 
under which it can be viewed; and, seen in this 
light, it is unconstitutional and iniquitous, anil 
incomparably worse than any property law ever 
passed by the States. The property laws passed 
by some of the States were at least conditional, 
and optionary, and required the property to be 
worth more than the debt for which it was tendered, 
with the privilege to the creditor to refuse it if he 
pleased, and take security for the payment of his 
debt within a given time. The judicial tribunals 
nullified these laws of the States as unconstitutional; 
and public opinion condemned them as immorel. 
But how infinitely worse is this Federal property 
law which Congress has enacted for the whole 
Union! Under theSiate laws it was only when 
the creditor had pushed his debtor to execution, 
that property could be tendered to him at all: here, 
under our Congress law, it can be tendered at any 
time,even when the creditor has brought no sui', 
and is no way pressing or pushing his debtor, and 
would be willing to give him time, and take the 
chance of pay gradually out of his future earm 
ings. Under the State laws the property was va- 
lued; and, if accepted, only counted, as far as it 
went, at a deduction of one-third or one-fourth of 
its value: here, under our law, there is no valua- 


‘tion, and the debt is extinquished by the tender, 


be the amount little or much, something or nothing. 
Under the State laws the creditor might refuse 
the property, and have security for the debt and 
the interest: under this property law of Congress, 
there is no option—no right of refusal And elec- 
tion of security: the tender is absolute, ani ex- 
tinguishes the debt, whether accepted or no'— 
whether worth much, little, or nothing. Finally, 
when property was tendered under the Srate 
laws, and aceepted by the creditor, he received it 
himself, and kept it himself, and sold it bim- 
self to the best advantage, paying cosis and 
charges to nobody: under our law, to. the 
contrary, the surrendered property—or rather 
the list of it (for nothing is delivered )—goes 
to the assignees; and they hunt it up, gather it to- 
gether, keep it, seil it, pay themselves for their 
trouble and expenses (which will esua!!y consume 
the whole) and pay over the remainder, if any 
thing, to the insulted and plondered creditors. 
Taken under its best aspect, and this act is a 


property law, such as no State or the Congress of 


the United States has a right to pass; such as no 
Siate bas ever passed; such as no human being 
ever dreamed of when our Constitution was form- 
ed, nor for fifty years after it. Taken under iis 


real and propes aspect, and it is an insolvent law; 
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and is, in that respect, an ubconsutavional invasion 
of the rights of the States to pass such jaws, and 
mast, during its existence, silence and nullily the 
State laws; as two sets of laws from the two diffe- 
rent Gove. nments cannot be in force at the same 
time, and the federal authority overrides that of 
the States when they act upon the same subject. 
Taken at the best, it is a law to discharge debts by 
tendering property; but Congress can no more 
make such a law thana State can. True, the pro- 
hibitory clause in the Constitution only mentions 
States; but it was not necessary to mention Con- 
gress, which can ovly do what itis authorized to 
do. 
The bankrupt clause in the Constitution cannot 
cover this act. ‘That clause authorizes nothing 
but the establishment of the system of bankruptey 
known in England at the time of the adoption of 
our Constitution; namely, an act for the benefit of 
creditors, toenable them to secure something out 
of adebtor’s estate which was gojng to ruin; it 
was confined in its operation to the trading and 
money dealing classes, including all the banks 
which were not specially excerpted by law; the re- 
medy was in the hands of creditors, \o commence 
it when they thought proper; and the finai dis- 
charge of the bankrapt was completely in their 
bands. They did not grant the diccharge unless 
four-fifths of the creditors in number and value con- 
curred in it. This was and is the English system. 
It was the system iu the contemplation of the 
framers of the Constitution at the time they adopted 
it. This we know from the history of the times, 
from the debates of the convention as reported by 
Mr. Madison, and by the contemporaneous exposi- 
tion of the Constitution in the early bills 
brought into Congress to establish a bankrupt sys- 
tem; in the bill which was passed into a law in the 
year 1800, and in all the bills since brought into 
either Honse of Congress, until the disease of the 
times hatched this strange act into existence during 
the heats of the late Presidential election. The ac- 
tion of Congress for fifty years—from 1780 till the 
late Presidential election—was a faithful exposition 
of the bankrupt clause in the Constitution; that ac- 
tion was conformable to the English system, except 
in not including banks, (for all the banks of Great 
Britain are subject to the bankrupt law, except the 
Bank of England, and a few others expressly ex- 
cepted;) and all that long course of action and ex- 
position of meaning utterly condemns such an act as 
the extra session has given us. Our act reverses the 
bankrupt system—makes jt act against its inten- 
tion—and is therefore null and void. Suppose 
other parts of the instrument were reversed in their 
object, the selection of the jury given to the prose- 
cutor instead of the accused, and the writ of ha- 
beas corpus given to the jJailor, instead of the pri- 
soner; would any court observe such acts, although 
they might bear the title of acts to establish the trial 
by jury, and to preserve the writ of habeas corpus? 
I have shown that this act is unconstitutional, 
because it is a perversion and flagrant abuse of the 
authority to establish a bankrupt system, and be- 
cau-e it is an invasion of the State’s right to pass 
insolvent laws. I will now show it to be uncon- 
stilutional, upon other and distinct grounds; and 
that is, that it is an invasion of the jud.cial power 
of the States. By the Constitution of the United 
States, the jurisdiction of the Federal! courts is 
limited and circamsecribed, both as to the persons 
who may be parties before it—ihe subject-matter 
of controversy—and the amount in dispute. The 
parties are to be inhabitants of different States—ihe 
subject-matier js to grow out of Federal laws or 
treaties—and the amount is limited to $590 in the 
district courts, and $2,000 in the circuit. These 
limitations Icave all the home transactions, deal- 
ings, and controversies of the inhabitants of a State 
to be setiled at home, under the Sate laws, and by 
tribunals adapted to the purpose. Every State 
has established its jadicial system, and that 
in a way to carry justice down to every man’s 
door: for besides the couris of the county, 
which have very genera! jurisdiction, there are 
the justices’, or township courts, taking cogni- 
zance of smaller matters, and’ despatehing the 
shghter controversies of the citizens with the 
greatest celerity and economy both of time and 


money, Under this act, the whole civil business 
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of all the courts of a State between its own citi- 
zens, from the supreme tribunal, where great mat- 
ters are settled, down to the justice’s court, where 
the smallest demands were adjudicated, may go 
into the federal courts. For every dettor what- 
soever, may file his petition in those courts: this 
carries ail his creditors into those courts, even for 
the smail amounts which they might have sued for 
before a justice of the peace. There is no mini- 
mum upon the value of the matter in controversy 
which may thus be brought before the federal judi- 
ciary; and so completely are the State courts nulli- 
fied, that unsatisfied judgments obtained in them by 
creditors are arrested and vacated, and the plaintiff 
brought into the federal court to re-establish his 
claim under the penalty of secing it forfeited! This 
is carrying the bankrupt system beyond its range. 
Within its sphere, I acknowledge it may invade 
and supersede the State courts: I admit its supre- 
macy to the extent of the fair operations of a bank- 
rupt system. “ Confine the system to its sphere, and 
within that it overrides the State laws and the 
State courts. Confine it to the settlement of ques- 
tions in bankruptcy arising under a real bankrupt 
law, and all is fair; but it is absurd and preposte- 
rous to think of drawing all the dealings between 
neighbor and neighbor into the vortex of these 
courts under the assumption of establishing a 
bankrupt system. For this reason, in addition to 
the others, the act is unconsiiiutional and void. 
To sum all up ina few words, I affirm itto be 
unconstitutional — 

First. Because it is nota bankrupt system with- 
in the meaning of that term as used in the Consti- 
tution. 

Secondly. Because it is an insolvent law, and is, 
in that -respect, an invasion of the rights of the 
States to pass such laws. 

Thirdly. Because it is a property law, and such 
as no State or the Congress of the United States 
has any right to pass. 

Fourthly. Because itis an invasion of State juris- 
diction, in drawing into the federal judiciary the 
trial of causes properly triable in the State tribunals. 

Our famous act proceeds upon the scheme of 
making two sorts of bankruptcy, one voluntary 
and the other involuntary; and in doing so, has 
made all voluniary; for even the merchants and 
traders, bankers and brokers, who are made subject 
to involuntary bankruptcy at the suit of their 
creditors, have yet the privilege of being voluntary 
bankrupts upon their own hook! and certainly will 
choose their own time to anticipate their creditors, 
and commence proceedings when it sui!s them- 
Selves. Besides, the distinction is nothing; for ex- 
cept in the first step, all the rest cf the proceedings 
are the same. Every subsequent step, after the 
first petition, is the same; and the final certificate 
is equally granted in both cases by the court alone, 
and without the corsent of the creditors. This 
shows that the involuntary bankrapicy, as it is 
called, is a mere illusion and asham: that all is 
voluntary if the debtor chooses to make it so; and 
whether he does or not, the whole proceeding is 
precisely the same with the exception of filing the 
first petition. 

And now as for this thing called — voluntary 
bankruptcy. I deny its existence in any code of 
bankruptcy in the world, and challenge its authors 
to produce its like. Ido this with a full knowledge 
of the sixth and seventh sections of the act «f the 
sixth of George IV. for the consolidation and sim- 
plification «f the bankrupt acts. I know these 
sections, and that this bill assumes to be founded 
upon them: but it had as well assume to be feunded 
upon the Koran. There isno earthly s mi!itude or 
homogenia!ity between them. They are aliens and 
strangers to each o'‘her. What are the provisions 
of this act ot George 1V? Simply a permis-ion to 
the merchants, waders, bankers, brokers and mo- 
ney dea ers, which the act makes subject to bank- 
ruptey; simply a permission to them to invite their 
creditors to treat them as bankrapits by makieg a 
judicial declaration, and a gazette notification, of 
their insolvency. It is nothing but a permission 
for an insolvent trader to commit an act of bank- 
ruptcy, upon which their creditors may sue out 
their commission if they please, and that within a 
briefiy limited time; if they do, the rest of the pro- 
geedings are precisely the same as in other cases; 
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if they do not, the act stands for nothing, and 
draws no consequence after it. 

Here are the sections: listen to them and hear 
what they say: 


“Sec. 6. Andit be further enacted, That if any such trader 
shall file in the office of the Lord Chanceilor’s Secretary of 
bankrupts a declaration in writing signed by such trader and 
attested by an attorney or solicitor, that he is insolvent or una- 
ble to meet hisengagements, the said Secretary of bankrupts 
or his deputy shall sign a memorandum that such declaration 
hath been filed; which memorandum shall be authority for the 
printer of the London Gazette to insert an advertisement of 
such declarationtherein; and every such declaration shall, after 
such advertisement inserted as aforesaid, be an act of bank- 
ru,ytcy committed by such trader at the time when such decla- 
ration was filed: but no commission shall issue thereupon un- 
less it be sued out within twocalandar months next after the 
insertion of such advertisement, and unlesssuch advertisement 
shall have been inserted in the London Gazette within eight 
daysafter such declaration filed. And no docket shall be struck 
upon such act of bankruptcy before the expiration of four days 
nextafter such insertion of such advertisement, in case such 
commission is to be executed in London; or before the expira- 


tion of eight days next after such insertion, in case such com- 
mission is to be executed in the country; and the Gazette con- 
taining such advertisement shall be evidence to be received of 
such declaration having been filed. 

“Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That no commission un- 
der which the adjudication shall be grounded on the act of 
bankruptcy, being the filing of such declaration, shal] be deem- 
ed invalid by reason of such declaration having been concerted 


or agreed upon between the bankrupt and any creditor or other 
persons.”? 


These are the sections of the act of George 
IV, which have been relied upon to justify the 
anomalous act of our extra session. I know of 
nothing else to which to which it can be referred, 
(and this is forty years posterior to our Declaration 
of Independence,) and certainlyth ere never was a 
more gross and flagrant misconception of a thing 
than of these twesections. They are nothing but 
what I have stated them to be, and read them to 
be: mere permissions {o an insolvent trader to com- 
mit a specified act of bankrupicy, and to do it, if 
he pleases, upon consultation with his friends and 
creditors; but which act lies dormant, and dies 
within two months, unless the creditors choose to 
proceed upon it. And in that case they are to take 
out a commission, and proceed in every thing pre- 
cisely as in the case of proceedings commenced 
by themselves upon any other act of bankruptcy 
enumerated in the statute. The idea of voluntary 
bankruptcy, such as we have established here, 
never entered the head of an English Parliament, 
and here we owe it entirely to the diseased state of 
the times, and to the frightful conjunction of bank- 
ing and politics, and mixisg up the business of the 
coumtry with the Federal elections. 

The bill was brought in by the Senator from 
Mississippi, now in his seat [Mr. Henperson;]} 
but he was not the author of it. It was conceived 
and drawn up before the Presidential election, to 
catch the votes of the 500,000 persons, as it was 
believed, who wanted its benefi': but it was not 
passed before the election and never should have 
been passed. It is a frightful result of mixing the 
elections with the business” of the country—of 
masking political capital out of private rights—of 
making party quesiions ont of legislative subjects; 
for this was a party question, the exceptions either 
way being but few. 

The English are tired of their system. Though 
a rea’ bankrupt system, they are weary of it, and 
wish it had never been established. Their most 
eminent® jurisis—such as Lord Brougham—con- 
demn the whole scheme—regret that it is saddled 
upon the conntry—and wish they could get rid of 
it; and are we totake up not merely what they 
condemn upon trial, but that which is a thousand 
times worse? 

This act will not stand. Itis too bad to stand. 
We have made an experiment of a bankrupt sys- 
tem once before, (a thonsand times better than 
this,) and with a result which should not be for- 
gotten now. The Federalists of 1800 passed a 
bankrupt act in the last year of their reign under 
the elder Mr. Adams: it was repealed by the first 
Democratic Congress under the administration of 
Mr. Jefferson. The act of 1800 was fairly and in 
good faith a bankrupt act, confined to merchasts, 
traders, bankers, brokers, and money dealers; end 
conforming in all its features, and in iis whole de- 
sign and object, to the recognised bankrupt systems 
of the world; yet it could not stand. Though 
avowedly an experiment, and limited to five years’ 
duration, it was not permitted to Jive out that term. 
It was repealed in three years. It was passed in 
the last year of Federalism, and repealed in the 
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first year of Democracy; and so it will be with this 
act, which is as much worse than that of 1800 as 
modern Whigery is worse than ancient Federaj. 


f 
ism. It was passed in the first year of Federalism 
revived: it will be repealed in the first year of De. N 


mccracy restored. 

lam no friend to the bankrupt system, and be. 
lieve there is but little occasion for such a system 
in the United States, except for the banking andj 
money dealing corporations. For the misconduet 
of these insti‘utions, it is the prompt and sovereign 
remedy; yet they are left out of the bill. Left oy 
of it as defendants, but admitted as plaintiff; 
for they are to have all the benefit of the ac 
against individuals while exempted from its opera. 
tion against themselves. Such is the absurdity of 
the act! The bankrupt process is the proper re. 
medy for these institutions which set all law, all 
Government, all morals at defiance; and pillage and 
plunder the country as they please. For them it 
is the proper remedy. Between individuals, I see 
no great occasion for it. There is but little ocea- 
sion in our age for Government tointerfere between 
debtor and creditor, further than it is done by the 
State laws. These have carried relaxation and 
indu'gence very far, without the aid of a general 
sponging law from the Federal Government. A 
debt is a sacred thing, and should be bat little in- 
terfered with by any Government. No man be. 
comes the debtor of another without receiving 
something from him—money, labor, property, or 
credit; or by enabling somebody else to receive 
these things. He receives something, and receives 
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it by promising to pay for it; and this promise be. at 
comes a sacred obligation which morality sanctions, siv 
which our Constitution forbids the States to impair, f 
and which Congress has no more right to impair fe 

‘ 


then they have. It isa tremendous exertion of 
power for any Government to cancel debts with. 
out payment, even upon the surrender of all the 
debtor’s present property. Property is not always 
the source of credit, nor the only means of pay- 
Men are credited upon their character— 
upon their profession—upon their trade—upon 
their capacity for labor or for business—upon their 
expectations—upon their sta’ion in society—from 
the office which they fill—upon the prospect of 
future earnings or acquisitions: men are credited 
upon all these considerations; and creditors have a 
right to retain these chances in their hands, and 
look out for future payment, if they cannot re- 
ceive it at present. It isin vain to talk of the 
cruelty and the herdheartedness of creditors. 
There is but little of itin the times in which we 
live; and the State laws are every where a barrier 
against oppression. The tendency of the timesis 
the other way—in favor of the relaxation instead 
the rigorous enforcement -of obligations. Few 
creditors oppress their debtors. Many debtors 
defraud their creditors. We have nearly all been 
practising lawyers; and doubtless every Sena- 
tor who bas been at the barcan say whatI oan 
say, that for one creditor oppressing his debior, 
they bave seen an hundred debtors defrauding 
their creditors. 


Iam no friend even to a bona fide bankrupt sys 
tem, between man and man, such as prevailsin 
England and other commercial countries; but as 
this ex!ra session act of ours, the impious offspring 
of electioneeiing, I detest and abhor it! Itis an 
insult and outrage upon the 19:hcentury. tis big 
with shame and ruin to the present age, and with 
disastrous influence upon posterity. Millions upon 
millions of debi must be sponged by it. Thousands 
and tens of thousands ef families must be reduced 
to want by it. Hundreds of banks must perish under it, every 
one carrying loss and injury tothe community within its ra" 
The rising generation must feel its baleful influence. fa- 
cility with which debts can be thrown off, will be an iaducement 
to contract them, anda license to spend in idleness or vice what 
should have gone to the creditor. Can such a law stand with- 
out demoralizing posterity? without teaching the rising genera 
tions to become ssendihrifts and bankrupts, instead of becom 
ing vseful and respectable members of society? In mercy te 
posterit}, if not in justice to ourselyes, we should repeal this 
law. We should not suffer the young and flexible mind to say 
to itself, while contracting a debt, the jaw stands.ready (0 re 
lease me from it whenever I choose tt throw it down. 


1 do my part now towards preventing these evils, by moving 
to postpone this act until there is time to make another more 
conformable to the established systems of bankruptcy, and tofin: 
clu ie the money dealing and trading corporations. I would dre- 
fer a direct repeal,and a simple act against banks and trading cor- 
porations alone; but the public mind is not yet ripe for thatgrea\ 
measure, Max, B, then asked leave to bring injats bill, 
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SPEECH OF MR. REYNOLDs, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
Jn the House of Repeesentatives, December 23, 1841— 
Against the Protective Tariff. 
Mr. REYNOLDS addressed the House as fol- 


ws: 
~ Speaker: It seems almost presumption in 
me to address the House on the subject of a pro- 
weclive tariff, when the subject is so ably discussed 
jn and out of this House, and so well understocd. 
Nevertheless, I will add a small drop more to the 
pucket of free frade, so that even a small additien 
may hurry on the wave of public opinion, 
which is nOW Overspreacing the whole country. 
The more this subject is discussed, the more mani- 
fest will the truth appear in.the conclusion to which 
] have arrived. 

I place this whole subject on the principles of 
equality—the equal rights of man. It is on this 
basis, Which is the most solid of all, that our happy 
Government, and all the institutions of our coun- 
try, which are so dear to us, are founded. It is on 
these principles that we achieved the most 
glorious and happy revolutiog which was. 
ever accomplished by man; and it is on 
these principles that we have flourished as 
a nation, in so short a time, until we are the ad- 
miration of the world. In all the burdens of the 

ple, and in all their diversified relations, these 
principles should govern, and be made the basis of 
Iegislation. : 

It is on these priaciples that the Constitution of 
the State of I!liaois bas provided for the levying of 
atax on the property of the people. The provi- 
siun is in the following words: 

“That the mode ef levying a tax shall be by valuation, so 
that every person shall pay a tax in proportion to the value of 
the property he or she has in his or her possession.” 

This plain and equitable system, each person 
paying taxes in proportion to his wealth, is based 
onsuch solid foundation, that the justice and ho- 
nesty of man in all countries, and in all ages, will 
sustain it, And although the people of the United 
States have resorted toa mode of indirect taxation 
by imposing duties on the importation of merchan- 
dise, yet the nearer we can approach this golden 
tule, so much the better it will be for the people. 

Although the people may not be prepared for 
the change, at this tigne, yet a direct tax on the 
property of each individual in proportion to the 
amount he may possess, would fall more directly 
inthe above ru'e, than any other manner of rais- 
ingarevenue. This system, by the reflection and 
the good sense of the people, may, at some fature 
day, be adopted, and made the law of the land. 
But “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
One reason alone I would advance, besides the 
equity of the rule; that the expenditures of the Go- 
vernment would be moderate, and limited within 
the bounds of a rigid economy. The people would 
watch with a jealous eye, their own direct taxation, 
andthe use made of the money, Not so in the 
indirect mode of taxation—millions of dollars are 
raised under it and expended; and many of the peo- 
ple neither know or care any thing about it. 

The President in his message, which gives rise 
tothe present discussion, recommends a discrinai 
pation in imposing duties in two cases: first, ‘as 
to the articles on which the duty is to be laid,” 
ind secondly, “‘by reference to other. considera- 
tions of domestic policy connected with our manu- 
factures 


One of these recommendations, judging by the 
mules of equal right, is jast ard proper, and the 
cher will be rejected by the principles of free Go- 
vernment. 

Every one, Mr. Speaker, knows by observation 
and reflection, that the poor end the wealthy do 
hot purchase and consume the same class of arii- 
cles which are imported. A discrimination should 
bemade on the duty imposed, so that the wealihy man 
nould pay as much of the revenue in proportion to 
Is property as the poor man. It may be impossible 
Mc a the exact proportion; but as near as we 
: arrive at it, so much the better for the people. 

of example, sup a wealthy individaal, resid- 
ny city of New York, is worth fifty thou- 

ind dollars, and one in Illinois worth one hundred 
wats; Would it not be an insult to justice and 
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common honesty to make these men both pay a 
tax to the Government of the same amount of mo- 
ney? For the salt, iron, and other necessaries of 
life, the poo) man pays as much into the Treasury 
as the rich man pays on the same articles. On other 
articles which the wealthy man consumes and the 
poor man does not, the rich man ought to pay in 
proportion to his property. In imposing a duty, 
therefore, on these articles, a sound and enlightened 
“discrimination” should be observed, so that each 
man may, as near as possible, pay a tax in pre- 
portion to his weaith. 

Mr. Speaker, the other proposition, that it is an 
injury to the country to sustain a protective tariff, 
is equally as clear to my mind as the above; and if 
I cannot demonstrate it, it is my fault, and not the 
fault of the subject. On this subject, we have the 
habits and prejudices of part of the community to 
combat and overcome, before reason and argu- 
ment can convince them. But the good sense of 
the people, and enlightened public opinion, are 
awakened on the subject, and the march of intel- 
lect will settle down this subject, as it has the mo- 
nopoly of banks, to the proper basis. 

The great argument with the President, and 
ether friends of the protective system, is, that du- 
ties may be imposed for the protection of manufac- 
tures if they are confined “to the wants of the 
Treasury.” 

All revenue is raised “for the wants of the 
Treasury.” The most uliraof the high protective 


tariff men never proposed to 1aite a revenue which | 


was not “for the wants of the Treasury.’ It is, 


therefore, idle to say any thing about “the wants | 


of the Treasury.” The system of protection, high 
or low, is all the same in principle, and is only 
bad or worse as it is bigh or low. 

Let me say here, Mr. Speaker, that protective 
duties are adverse to the raising of a revenue, and 
are incompatible with the same. Where protec- 
tion commences revenuc ends—-one destroys the 
other. Protection cannot be incidental to revenue, 
any more than fire can be to water. 

The protection a manufacturer receives from 
the laws gives him a bounty or reward for the fa- 
bric, and this bounty or reward ngver reaches the 
Treasury, or supplies the wants of the Govern- 
ment. Theexcess of duty paid by the consumer 
on srticles which are protected, goes into the 
pockets of the manufacturer, and does not supply 
“the wants of the Treasury.” 

But to explain this subject to the satisfaction of 
every one, I will present an example of a 
Lilliputian Republic. We will suppose that this 
Government contains eleven persons. The indivi- 
duals are blessed with the Government all alike, 
enjoying the same privileges, immunities, and 
rights, in every respect, with the exception hereaf- 
ser mentioned. Some of this small community are 
farmers, some mechanics, &c. and one manufac- 
turer. Unfortunately, this Government had the 
protective system established in it. By this protec- 
tion a duty was imposed on certain foreign articles 
of twenty-five cents to protect the manufacturer, who 
made the same class of articles as those on which 
the duty was imposed. These articles, salt, iron, 
&e. if you please, were of such necessity that the 
citizens in this small Republic could not dis pense 
with the use of them, but were compelled to pur. 
chase them. It required twenty-five cents each 
year from each citizen more than he otherwise 
would use, to pay this protective duty. Each per- 
son commenced life in this Republic with one dol- 
lar to pay this protective duty. In four years the 
manufacturer had all the money; in twenty years 
this same manufactnre) would have fifty dollars; 
and, to continue this most iniquitous operation, in 
the process of time the manufacturer would have 
the whole substance of this community, and the 
other citizens be made his vassals and slaves. 
They would only have the name and shadow of 
freemen. Their existence as freemen in this small 
nation would be a mere mockery of liberty and in- 
dependence. Those ten citizens are bound down 
to the eartb, not for the benefit of the Government, 
but for the sole benefit and advantage of the manu- 
facturer. This is protection with a vengeance! 
God preserve this small nation—our la'ge nation, 
also, from such protection! 
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The principles contained in this Lilliptutian Re- 
public are applicable to the United States, and 
every one can make the application. 

This is the protective sysiem for which we hear 
so much eloquent declamation expressed, and 
burning patriotism portrayed. We hear it ex- 
c'aimed in these halls, “Where is the man that 
bas an American heart in his bosom, who will not 
protect American industry?” 

This is a most singular protection, to make one 
class of citizens lords and the other slaves. 

Mr Speaker, I might exclaim with equal fer- 
vency and with much more jusiice, “where is the 
man who is willing to tax nine-tentns of the com- 
munity for the advancement of one individual?” 
And “where is the man that is willing to {.rget and 
abandon the farmers, mechanics and othe/s, to 
protect the manufacturer alone?” Would it not 
be an extraordinary law to protect lawyers in theit 
business? The community, who have always a 
watchful eye over lawyers, would rise en masse, 
and nullify the law. Js it right to sustain any 
class at the expense of others? In our Govern- 
ment, and under the principles of the Constitution, 
exclusive privileges cannot be bestowed or indivi- 
dual benefits conferred; nevertheless, in direct vio~ 
lation of those wise and cquitable provisions, we 
sec individual benefits, and monopolies dangerous 
to the rights and Jiberties of the people,conferred op 
manufacturers. These privileges and advantages 
over the rest of the community bring them within 
not only the lettr, but also withia the spirit and 
meaning of the ideas and notions we have of the 
aristecracy and nobility of Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, be it distinctly undersiood and re- 
membered, that I am a friend to manulactures, as 
well asto all other classes of the community. 
They are right and proper-in their place, and 
should have the same privileges bestowed, and pro- 
tection afforded them, as other citizens receive 
from the Government. 

It would be much more in accordance with the 
principles of equality to pay a premium, or bonus, 
out of the public Treasury for the manufacture of 
such articles as are protected, than to lay a protec- 
tive daty on the same articles of importation which 
the people are compelled to use. It would be more 
equitable to give out of the common Treasury a 
premium for the manufaciare of iron to the iron 
maker, for example, than to lay the same amount 
of duty on the imported iron. In the one case, the 
whole community would pay the premium, and in 
the other, the consumers would te forced to pay 
the tax. The same reasoning will apply to the 
protective system generally. . 

Judging from the best information I can obtain, 
I believe the manufactures can be sustained in the 
present condition of our country withont the pro- 
tective system being established on the nation. 

The American citizens are a hardy, enterprising 
race. They are ingenious and talented, and al- 
ways aspiring to grand and noble objects. The 
nature of their country and Government both con- 
spire to elevate their notions of glory and honor, 
and to stimulate them on to a proper ambition and 
a generous emulation. This character, which iss 
ia my judgment, true, together with their remote 
situation from Europe, and the great natural ad- 
vantages of the country, will enable them to com- 
pete.with and surpass the European fabrics. 


The whole nation would be pleased to see the 
various sections and interests prosper and succeed. 
The object and design of free trade is to foster and 
cherish all parts of the conntry in the same propor- 
tion. Itis not calenlated to raise the South, or any 
other section, ard thereby to depress another see- 
tion. Its beneficial eff-ets are in'ended to be con- 
ferred throughout the Union ail alike. 


We, in the south of I!’inois, are in the centre of 
the great valley of the Mississippi, and are con- 
nected by nature, in ourcemmerce, @ith the rest of 
the valley. And although it is greatly to our in- 
terest to see the South flourish, yet we have Lo hos- 
tility towards the East. But, at the same time we 
in our hearts feel no hostility to our neighbors in 
the East, we are not disposed to pay a tribute 
to them for the support of their manufactures. 


Permit me, Mr. Speaker, to descend into detail 
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on one particular article, which is of primary im- 
portance in Illinois, and all over the Union. 

The merchants in our section purchase from the 
Easiern cities a great quantity of shoes and boots, 
and sell them to their customers. For this article 
the people generally pay cash, and on this article 
there is a considerable protective duty. Suppose, 
for the sake of example, the duty is taken off, and 
the same quantity of shoes and boots are imported 
from France to our country. Suppose, again, that 
the French boots sell for three dollars, being the 
same quality for which we now pay five dollars, 
under the protective policy. The saving to the 
farmer would be two dollars on each pair of boots, 
and shoes in proportion. I may not be literally 
correct in the prices, but the principle is the same. 
Will not this be a great saving to the people in pro- 
cess of time? 

The next inquiry it, how are these shoes and 
boots to be paid for in France? 

I consider the north and south of the Mississippi 
valley all the same country; and I consider, also, 
the productions of the valley in nature’s great 
storehouse, ready for exportation. We would, 
therefore, export to France cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
rice, &¢. to pay for the above importations, 
Peyments for our shoes and boots, under this po- 
licy, would be made in our produce. Whereas, 
under the present protective system, we pay for them 
in cask, and ata much dearer rate. 

This is a short history of one article, which is 
applicable to many others. 

‘They that have eyes to see, let them see.”’ 


The protective system is not only in direct vio- 


jation of the principles of equity and of equal 


right, but it is also, in my opinion, in direct viola- 
tion of our interests in the south of Illinois. We 
area farming and grazing people, and have very 
few manulacturers among Us. - 

These manufactures we do not wish to depress 
or injure, but to place them, the farmers, and all 
classes, on the same solid basis of equality. Mr. 
Speaker, | will exhibit a statement from official 
documents, that will prove, beyond any doubt or 
cavil, that the free trade principles will advance 
our commerce much more than the protective sys- 
tem. 

From the year 1824 to 1830 the high protective 
system was in operation; and what was the decline 
of tonnage? It fell off 61,497 tons in the foreign 
trade, and in the coasting trade it fell off 103,880. 
In both the decline was 165,370 tens. 

From the years 1831 to 1840, the protective du- 
ties were declining, and the commerce increasing. 
The tonnage in the foreign trade increased 323,288 
tons, and the coasting trade increased 665,699 tons. 

The value of domestic exports for 1831 was 
$61,277,057, and for 1840 $113,895,634, making a 
difference of $52,618,577 in favor of free trade. 

The value of exports of domestic manufactures 
rose, from the year 1832 to 1840, from $5,050,633 
to $12,108,538. 

These facis prove, beyond any doubt, that the 
tonnage and the exports to foreign countries have 
increased under the principles of free trade, and de- 
clined under the protective system. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now consider some of the 
most important arguments used for the protective 
system. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Stave] seemed to me to present as many and as 
able arguments as any cther member to sustain 
this system. The groundworks, the pith and mar- 
row of all he said, were, that manufactures had 
been protected from the commencement of the Go- 
veroment. All the Presidents, to a late date, sus- 
iained them. The faith of the nation was pledged 
to them to preserve them. In time of war they 
would be necessary to us, and in peace we wonld 
make the protective system a counter action to 
England. 

The argument of antiquity and ancient usage 
will not do in many things as applied to the Ame- 
ricans, or to the American Government. This 
whole Government, ard all our happy institations, 
are the result of the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of man, rather than any blind adherence 
we had to ancient precedents. Every improvement 
ind amelioration of man are on the onward march to 
human perfection, Therefore, these stationary ar- 
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gumenis, and the arguments that look back to 
ancient precedent alone, without reason, ought not 
to govern us, When solid reason and sound ar- 
gument are in favor of precedent, tegether with 
successfal practice, then I bow to it, and not be- 
fore. Itis not many years back, that it was the 
received opinion in Europe that kings and queens 
were sent to govern the people “by the grace of 
God,” and that they ruled “by Divine right.” 
The people, at that day, were considered a kind of 
stock belonging to the king. Many people at the 
commencement of our Revolution judged it wrong 
to abandon the ancient tyrranny of the British 
King, and become a free people; and still, down to 
a more modern period, many citizens in the valley 
of the Mississippi considered it injurious to the 
community to abandon the old mode of navigating 
the Western waters for the improved and modern 
invention of steamboats... Let any one, Mr. Speaker, 
examine the models in the Patent Office in this 
city, and ke will see at once the great improve- 
ments and inventions, achieved of recent date, 
over the old machinery of the world. 

Having ail these cases of improvement before 
our eyes in other things, may it not also be a wise 
improvement in the world to adopt the principles 
of free trade? 

I pretend not that the sages and patriots who 
achieved our Revolution and gave life and motion 
to our Government, were unwise, or wanted patri- 
otism. They judged, no doubt, for the best, at the 
time. Our country was then thinly populated, and, 
in truth and in fact, poor. We had been exhausted 
by a long war, and were notas able then as a 
present to establish manufactures. At that time, 
also, the people were in the habit of obtaining a 
great pertion of their foreign articles from England, 
which required some effort to counteract. And 
moreover, permit me to say that the country, from 
that period, has changed in almost every thing. 
It bas improved by experience. The wealth and 
population of the country have so much changed, 
and its resources so much more developed, that it 
is scarcely the same in any thing as it was in the 
year 1789, when this system commenced. As the 
country changes, may it not be necessary also to 
change its policy? The people have changed from 
the monopoly of banks, and why not change from 
the monopoly of protection, as they are twin sisters? 

I will leave this argument, which is founded on 
ancient precedent, and, in my opinion, without rea- 
sons sufficiently strong to sustain it, and torn my 
attiention to the arguments of other gentlemen. It 
is said in debate that much the greater portion of 
the power and greatness of England is attributa- 
ble to her protective system. 

Mr. Speaker, it is known to all these gentlemen 
around me, for they are mostly lawyers, who are 
honoring me so much with their attention, that 
when part of the character of a person is brought 
before a court by one party, the other party can 
also examine the same character throughout. I 
have a right, therefore, to examine the other side of 
the character of the British Government. 

It is true,as the gentleman said, no nation, in 
ancient or modern times, is greater or more pow- 
erful than the English; but at the same time, may 
not the people of such great and powerful nation, 
be the most miserable and wretched, on earth? Is 
it not the case at this time with the English? Are 
not many of the people all over the kingdom in 
beggary and want? Are they not ina state of star- 
vation, and many of them absolutely dying for the 
want of bread? Examine the beggars and paupers, 
which is the result of protection. Is this the coun- 
try for an example for us? 

This example reminds me of the fly teaching 
the bees music; the fable states that a fly, early one 
morning, came hungry, naked, and shivering with 
the cold to the bee hive, and offered its service to 
the bees to teach them music. The bees refused, 
and said they did not want to learn a profession 
that bad brought the possessor to such absolute 
starvation and beggary. So I say, like the bees, 
God preserve this country from the miserable and 
wretched condition in which many of the English 
are at this time, lingering out an existence in their 
own couniry. A great portion of this wretched- 
ness, beggary, and want, is visited on the people 
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by this very system of protection. The tariff lay, i — 
of England restrain and circamscfibe the natur | 
and proper order of commerce to such an exten, ob 
that the poor man, suffering for bread, has not ih, jo t 
privilege to purchase a barrel of flour, withog una! 


paying a taxon itabove his means. This is op. 
pression rather than protection, which should be an 


example always before our eyes. ae 

I think the history of England, for ages past, I pest 
will justify me in saying, that one main cause of I eno 
the power and greatness of the British Empire, is I a1 
their ungovernable and insatiable ambition 1 to j 
plunder, reb, and oppress all other nations thy IR wae 
come within the grasp of their power. They aj Mim stat 


at present exercising, with an unfeeling heart, 
part of their stupendous power, to oppress, ro}, 
and subjugate many portions of the earth. Ther 
unrighteous and ungodly thirst for empire ani 
wealth, has induced them to conquer and opprey 
a great portion of one whole quarter of the globe, 
Nation after nation in Asia have yielded perfeg, 
submission to their arms, and have begged peace 
from them, as a slave would from his master, 
Fifty millions of souls, and all their wealth, ip 
India, beloog to Great Britain; and at this time, 
the simple and numerous populatidn of China, 
containing more than one hundred and fifty mij. 
lions of seuls, are becoming an easy prey to the 
rapacity of the same Government. 

The papers say tbat the reason of this war op 
China is, that “the Chinese refuse to eat opium, 
and the British are determined that they shall eg 
it. But what is still more strange to me is, tha 
we have men high in office in the United States, 
who approve of this unholy crusade against the 
Chinese. 

The British have vast possessions also in Africa 
and America, which they use, as they do the others, 
to enable them with more efficiency to oppress ani 
plunder the rest of the world. The laws neither 
of God or man will restrain them from these out. 
rages on other nations, when their own aggran 
dizement or plunder is placed before them. 

With the same spirit of unballowed ambition 
for power and plunder, which they have evinced 
towards all other nations, they have acted towards 
the American people. The British Government 
have been committing injuries and depredations on 
the United States for more than twenty years, 
and increasing in enormity as the time progresses, 

One generation has passed off since they com- 
menced the dispute in relation to the Northeast. 
ern boundary, and during all this time, a severe 
and bitter controversy has been kept up by them 
without the least shadow of right whatever. The 
rights and character and dignity of the people of 
Maine, and of the whole United States, have 
been assailed and trampled under foot by this 
haughty and overbearing nation. No people but 
the Americans, whose hearts are filled with peace 
an’ Christian forbearance, would have submitted 
so long to the British insults and outrages commit 
ted on this border. The time has now arrived 
when forbearance, in my opinion, on this subject, 
will not be a virtue, and no longer will the people 
of Maine, or the Unifed States, I hope, remain 
quiet er insensible under these oppressions. 

This same British nation, acting under thes 
same principles, which are the worst and rieanest 
passions of the human heart, have, without the 
least shadow of right, taken possession of our ter 
ritory en the Columbia river, and have garrison 
edthe country with their soldiers. They have 
committed this act of usurpation and injustice t 
us, with the knowledge of the facts of our right 
and title to the soil; and in utter disregard of the 
same, they have seated themselves there with 3 
much defiance and contempt to the people and 
Government of the United States, as if they were 
in possession of their own island. 

But still, Mr. Speaker, they have done worse, 
and tarnished more, with impunity, the honor and 
character of the American people. The occupa 
tion of soil and territory can be adjusted. 
rightful owner may, in the end, obtain his rights 
but it is not so in the case of citizens being mur 
dered, and their personal property destroyed. Per- 
sons and property destroyed, cannot be identically 
reinstated. 
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order of the Government, a band of British 
soldiers came into the territory of the United States, 
jp the cead hour of the night, found our citizens 
yoarmed and asleep in a boat, and in cold blood 
murdered them, and destroyed the boat. 

Although this act was perpetrated against na- 
tional law, and all the precepts of religion and ho- 
nesty, yet the Engiish Government were base 
enough to ackpowledge the fact, when one of the 
murderers was taken, and was about to be brought 
to justiee for the crime. This acknowledgment 

; not made to effect any reparation to the United 
states; but the Government was wicked enough to 
solicit the liberation of a murderer from justice. 
This depredation and crime took place four years 

, and the British Government have allowed che 
same to remain ever since, without any answer or 
atonement for it whatever. 

In the whole catalogue of national injuries and 
offences committed against the laws of nations, 
pone is more offensive to the Americans than the 
right claimed and practised by the British, of the 
search of our vessels at sea, or the visitation of 
them, which is the same thing. This wicked Go- 
yernment does not only claim the right to visit our 
ships on the main ocean, but does, against law, 
right, and justice, perpetrate the crime. These are 
inciples assumed by the British Government, and 

tices carried out under them, to which the peo- 
ple of the United States, in my judgment, will ne- 
ver consent, let the consequences be what they 
may, but will for ever resist it, with all the energy 
and force of a nation of freemen. 

What is the difference between a man sailing in 

his own ship on the main ocean, and a man living 

jn his own house on the land? Every citizen has 

the same right to occupy the ocean in legal com- 

merce, as a farmer has to cultivate his own planta- 
on. 

Suppose a British officer, with armed men, were 
9 enier a man’s house without any right, and with- 
put the consent of the owner: I need not say what 

ould be the result in resisting this unlawful entry. 

he officer and his men 
‘Would never live to fight again.” 
And ought not the sailor to protect his ship in the 
same manner? If he be not able, his Government 
is bound to do it for him. 

What is the difference in the searches? In one 
you search for slaves, and in the other you search 
for the nationality of the vessel. The latter seems 

0 be the more important and delicate of the two. 
No nation that has the least respect for its own ho- 
mor or character will ever submit to such disgrace- 
folhumiliation. We have hada war already for 
one, and we will have another, if they persist in 
these practices. , 

One other class of cases I will mention, and 
mone seems to strike more directly at the national 
honor and property of the people, than it does. 

Vessels sailing from one part of the Union to 

hother, having on board slaves, were driven into 

the American colonies of Great Britain, and the 
slaves liberated against (he will and consent of the 
owners. Soldiers, with the British uniform on, 
tame by force on one of the vessels, and, by a kind 
of decision of their courts, the slaves were set at 
berty. ‘These are the facts stated in the public 
records, and ®zlieved by every body. The slaves 
ate property, by the laws of the States and the 
Union. And in utter contempt of the laws of na- 
lions, and a'l other obligations, this Government, 
that seems determined to force the United States 
io a war, liberated these slaves, and thereby de- 
Pived the citizens of the Union of a great emount 
of property. 

Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that these relations 
4% they now exist, between the United States and 

at Britain, cannot long continue. Under all 
these repeated acts of hostilily to the American 
Pople, and depredations committed against the 
persons and property of the cilizens, the people 

will not remain quiet and submissive. The peo- 
ple are suffering under these outrages and indigni- 
lies offered to their Government, and no repara- 
ton has yet been made. More than four years 
lave elapsed since the murder of our citizens and 
he destruction of the Caroline steamboat were 
Pefpetrated, and no atonement or reparation made. 
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Ali these crimes and indignities offered to our na- 
tion and our flag on the ocean, are placed in ne- 
goliation, and there they will, perhaps, sleep the 
sleep of death. 

I: would be easier to raise the dead than to bring 
these negotiations toa close. How long have the 
people of Maine been imposed on by negotiations 
and the British Government? The cry has been 
almost ever since my earliest recollection, “Soon! 
soon! next year! and next year! this matter of 
the boundary will be adjusted;” and all this long 
time the people of Maine are kept out of their 
rights. Why not they themselves take possession 
of the territory which appertains to them, in like 
manner as any citizen would take his own pro- 
perty?. They know their rights, and have courage 
to do themselves justice. But this is their business, 
not mine. 

Would it not be the same, Mr. Speaker, if a 
British cruiser were to take a ship load of slaves 
from the Southern States, and emancipate them, 
as to liberate them when the vessel was forced on 
their shores by stress of weather or otherwise? It 
is in principle the same. This crime and outrage 
against our Government, will, like the others, I 
suppose, be thrown into the bottomless pit of ne- 
gotiation. If so, “a long farewell to all our great- 
ness.” 

When France was about to tamper with our 
rights and national honor, in refusing to pav her 
debt to us, what did that wise and energetic Presi- 
dent, General Jackson, recommend? He advised 
to make reprisals, and this recommendation brought 
the French to their sober second thought of jus- 
tice. The debt was paid, and an honorable peace 
continved. Woull not measures of that charac- 
ter bring the English to their senses, so that they 
would do us justice? ‘An honorable peace or a 
decided war,” is the motto of my constiiu- 
ents, and it is mine also. We are enjoying 
neither the one nor the other at this time, 
We are not at war; and is it honorable to us, 
as a nation, to have our slaves liberated, our 
property burnt and destroyed, and our citizens mur- 
dered, and no reparation made? Is it honorable to 
have our vessels visited on the high seas, without 
our consent, and their nationality judged of by Bri- 
tish lieutenants? or is it right for the English to be 
permitted to retain possession of our territory on 
the Columbia river? 

Mr. Speaker, as Great Britain was laid before us 
as an example to sustain the protective system, I 
suppose i tright to exhibit some of the acts of that 
Government, to prove that it was more its course 
of plunder and oppression of other nations, that has 
given it such power, than the protective system. 
And in giving the above rough sketch of the many 
outrages, insults, and wars which the English Go- 
vernment have perpetra'ed on all people within the 
yange of her power, I deemed it right to slate some 
of the outlines of her hostile and oppressive conduct 
towards the United Sta‘es, which cannot remain 
unpunished, in my opinion. 


SPEECH OF MR. ATHERTON, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In the House of Representatives, December 23, 1841— 
On the reference of so much of the Presideni’s 
message as relates to the tariff. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Fittmore was as 
tollows: 

Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as re- 
lates to the tariff, be referred to the Committee on Manufac+ 
tures. 

“Which resolution Mr.’ Aruenron had moved 
to amend by striking out the words “Committee 
on Manufactures,” and insertiag the words “Com- 
mittee of Ways and Meaaus.” 

Which amendment Mr. Rnetr had moved to 
amend by adding thereto the following: 


“With instructions that, should it be, in their opinion, expo 
dientto lay additional duties, they shall be so laid as not to dis- 
criminate in favor of any particular class of industry in the 
United States.”’ 

Mr. ATHERTON addressed the House as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Sexeaxen: Although the subject of the ex- 
pendiures of the Government, which involve the 
necessity of raising revenue, may be considered as 
intimately connected with the disposition of so 
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much of the President’s message as relates to the 

tariff, and, \bus, any remarks on that subject 

might be periineat to the issue before the House, 

I should have forborne to touch upon that topic, 

had it not been already introduced in the debate. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Jonxs] alluded 

to the expenditures of the present year as stated in 

the message, as signally illustrating, by their 

amount, the difference between profession and 

practice. In reply, allusion was made to the ne- 

cessity of paying a debt of tweive millions entailed 

on this by the preceding Administration, and some- 

thing was also said about an expenditure in one 

year, by Mr. Van Baren’s adminisiration, of thirty- 

nine milliens. All will recollect the various and 

contradictory surmises put forth by gentlemen 

heretofore, as to the amount of this debt bequeathed 
to the present Administration, and the various in- 
ferences which were drawn from Mr. Ewing's 
celebrated report in which, though that debt was so 
often hinted at, its amount was no where defimiely 
stated. Neither can we forget the late Secretary’s 
singular method of arriving at a total which might 
seem the amount of debt, by inciuding a large 
sum to be raised for the purpose of being kept in 
the Treasury, and items tor appropriations to be 
made and expenditures to be incurred. Now, sir, 
as the late Administration created no funded debt, 
I can conceivé no method by which to ascertain 
the amount of debt when they went out of power, 
except to recur to the amount of Treasury notes 
then outstanding. By the official report of the late 
Secretary of the Treasury, it appears that the 
amount of Treasury notes outstanding on the 4th 
of March, 1841, was $5,648,512. Has that debt 
been paid? By the Treasury report of this session, 
it appears that the amount outstanding on the 18th 
December instant, was $7,382,027; $1,733,515 
more than on tne 3d of March last! And this, be 
it remembered, is in addition to the sum of $5,432,- 
726, partof the twelve million loan authorized at 
the last session, whieh has been already borrowed, 
and which, added to the Treasury notes outstand- 
ing, amounts to the sum of $12,814,753! 

As to the yearly expenditures of the four years 
of the late Administration, we have an official 
document, (No. 31 of the last session,) sent to the 
House by Mr. Ewing, which gives us definite in- 
formation, and the authority of which gentlemen 
on the other side will not undertake to impeach. 

The expenditures are there given (in round num- 
bers. 


For 1837 - . - $31,610,000 
1838 - - - 31,544,000 
1839 - . - 25,443,000 
1840 - : - 22,389,000 


This statement was recognised by the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means at the late 
session, in a speechin which he took the yearly 
average for those four years, $27,746,000, as an 
estimate of the probable yearly amount of ex- 
penses for the four current years. The propriety 
of taking such an average as a basis of expendi- 
ture was then protested 2gainst; and it was urged that 
the years 1837 and 1838 were years ‘‘ivllowing a 
time of unexampled expansion in business, and of 
monstrous importations, producing a bloa‘ed reve- 
nue, and a gorged and a plethoric Treasury, when 
the question was not how little, but how much, 
could be expended; and when many who would 
otherwise have been for no everaciion on the part 
of the General Government, were, in a measure, 
seeking objects of appropriation in crder to pre- 
vent the udoption of upconstitulional and dan- 
gerous schemes of distribuiion of the public mo- 
ney,” and that no fair argument for fixing on an 
annual scale «f expenditures for the ‘our current 
years could be thus cerived. Buthere we have facts, 
not estimates nor conjeciures, and facts jn the of- 
ficial document from Mr. Ewing, from which it 
appears, incon/rovertibly, that from 1633 ‘0 1839 
there was a reduction of expenditures of ix inil- 
lions, and from 1839 to 1840 of three millions of 
dollars. It also appears thatin the year 1840, 
that year in which the whole country Was ripging 
with the charges of profigacy and extravagance, 
the expenditures were only $22 389.000. Those 
who then lectured sv loudly on economy are now 
in power. The message of tlie President states 
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that “the expenditures for the first three quarters 
of this year amount to $24,734,346 97. The ex- 
penditures for the fourth quarter, as estimated, will 
amount to $7,290,723 73, thus making a total of 
$32,025,070 70.” iam aware that from this the 
sums paid for principal and interest on Treasury 
notes redeemed, for interest on loan and public 
debt, should be deducted. Taking ont all these, 
the sum remaining for the expenditures of the pre- 
sent year will be between twenty-six and twenty- 
seven millions of dollars, an increase of five mil- 
lionsabove the expenditures of the !act year of 
Mr. Van Buren’s adminisiation. In repiy to the 
suggestion that this is not attributable to one party 
more than the other, I ask, did we cause the ex- 
penditures, and the lavish appropriations. of the 
extra session, that measure which we so sirongly 
deprecated, and which we considered as so fraught 
with injury to the best interests of the country? 

Some complaint has been made of the unkind- 
ness of the attack of the gentleman from Virginia 
on the Whig party in this the first year of their 
power, and when, amid their internal troubles, 
they ‘‘scarce know where they are.” I am aware, 
sir, that the time of their power has been short; 
buttime is often as properly measured by events 
as by the lapse of years. It has been long enough 
for that extraordinary session; and lessons of mis- 
rule which years could scarce have been expected 
to bring forth, were curdied into that brief space. 
And as to the Whigs not knowing where they are, 
i should do more injustice to their readiness of ap- 
prehension that I ever have done, did I not think 
most of them begin very strongly to suspect. It 
would seem that the result of the late elections 
might have taught even the most obdurate—ihose 
elections in which victory has returned to her ac- 
customed standard. Yes, sir, the glorious Demo- 
cratic banner having been for a moment stricken 
down, has again mounted aloft, and now, through- 
out the whole land, floats in triumph to every 
breeze. 

To come more immediately to the question be- 
fore the House. If any thing were wanting to 
prove the trath of the suggestion thrown out on 
the occasion of making the motion of amendment 
which has given rise to this debate, that this is a 
question between laying a tariff for protection and 
a tariff (or revenue, it would be found in the na- 
ture of the debate. What have we heard from 
those who advocate a reference to the Committee 
on Manufactures? Though some of them avow 
that they are for a tariff for revenue, and that the 
protection they desire is to be merely incidental, 
yet, in their arguments, they do what they wish to 
persuade to House to do by its vote—make ihe 
incident greater than the principal. They have 
adopted and brought foi ward here all the old arzu- 
ments ia favor of a protective tariff, and have, 
nearly all, in turn, referred to the act which has 
been quoted in almost every tarif speech since its 
passage, “for the protection and encourazement of 
domestic manufaciures.” The gentieman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bricas] refers to this act as a 
glorious example and worthy of allimitation. If 
this example be so worthy of imitation, no neces- 
sity would seem to exist for so many disclaimers 
of any intention to follow it; nor for so many |a- 
borious atiempts, as it seems to me have been 
made, to shift the issue before the House. The 
question is not whether the Committee on Manu- 
factures is constitutional or unconstitutional; nor 
js it whether incidental protection may or may not 
be afforded in laying a tariff; but it is, as I con- 
ceive, whether a tariff should be laid for protec- 
tion or for revenue. 

And here permit me to observe that those who 
suggest that the principles of free trade are exclu- 
sively for the advantage of the South, and that to 
advocate those principles is to “protect the South,” 
do great injustice to those enlarged, expansive, and 
liberal doefrines. -To suppose that those doctrines 
are to be inculeated for the particular and special 
benefit of any one particular section, or class, or 
interest, is to render them obnoxious to the objec- 
tion: which are fatal, in my opinion, to what is 
called the “protective” tariff policy. Those’ prin- 
ciples are calculated to do justice to all portions of 
the Union; they tend, I will not say to protect, 
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since that word has been so much misused, but to 
give free scope te industry, and to afford equal ad- 
vantages to every class of society. They are cal- 
culated to prevent special! legislation for special in- 
terests, and for particular sections, and this is to be 
regarded as one of their distinguishing merits. 
Reference has been made to the State which I 
have the honor in part to represent—made, too, in 
a manner totally uncalled for and unwarranted, by 
a gentleman from New York [Mr. Linn] and a 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr.Stape.] The Le- 
gislature of that State have, on various occasions, 
passed resolutions, couched in strong language, 
indicating their opinions, both as to the unconstitu- 
tionality and inexpediency of a protective tariff. 
Those resolutions emanated from representatives 
who expressed the sentiments of a large majority 
of the peoyle of that State—a people who, though 
they have to contend with a stern climate, anda 
soil calculated to call forth all their energies for its 


| cultivation, have, by their enterprise, industry, and 
| in‘elligence, covered the place of their abode with 
| competence, comfort, and education, as universa- 


ly diffused asin any other section of country of 
similar extent in the United States. They under- 
stand their own interests, and do not need to be 
reminded of them by the gentleman from Vermont 
or the gentleman from New York. The gentle- 
man from Vermont says they have been long in a 
bad school. I can tell him, sir, in what schools 
they have not been educated. They do not belong 
to the Antimasonic school, nor to the National Re- 
publican, American system, or Federal school, 
nor to that school which conceives that an “ en- 
larged patriotism” consists in applying the incen- 
diary’s torch to the glorious temple of our Union. 
But the gentleman from New York [Mr. Linn] 
has even suggested something about representatives 
from the North disregarding the interests of their 
constituents, and asserted that some, heretofore, 
had so far done this.as to have applie to them the 
appellation of dough-faces. I know, sir, that some 
whe were willing to devote themselves to the 
maintenance of the Constitution, and of the just 
rights of all, have been accused of want of patriot- 
ism, and attacked with approbrious epithets by 
those whose malignity of heart in making the 
charge can only be excused by pleading the shal- 
lowness of their brains, I know, too, that at all 


| times, those who have interposed themselves be- 


tween the roused spirit of privilege and its prey, 
and who have endeavored to sustain the rights of 
the whole people against the selfish designs of 
monopolists, Shave been abused and vilified by 
such as are the tools of those monopolists—by such 
as are ready to lend themselves to the monstrous 
crime of endeavoring to deceive the people as to 
their true interests, and to become the miserable 
“doers of dirty work for al! who will pay the price of 
it.’ Whether I represent the interests of my con- 
stituents or not is a question between them and 
myself; but, so much do I owe to those constituents, 
and so sacred do I consider the obligation to regard 
their views, that if I had any evidence to convince 
me that I was misrepresenting them, I would no 
longer hold my seat. Whether or not the genile- 
man from New York, in his course here, is carry- 
ing out the sentiments of a majority of his consti- 
tuents, had I the right, I have not the means of de- 
termining, as I have not summed up the votes cast 
in his district at the recent election. 

The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Stane] 
thinks that the people of New Hampshire do not 
perceive their own true interests. Perhaps they 
may be very much mortified when they learn that 
this is his opinion. Buatit so happens that before 
this intimation from him, they had expressed their 
opinion of his “school,” which is contained in a 
resolution passed by the Legislature, June 11, 1841, 
and is as follows: 


“Resolved, That a system of tariff duties, except to supply 
the actual wants of Government, ought not to be established: 
that the whole scheme ofa protective tariff is a gross levisia. 


tire error, founded in ignorance of ihe true principl sof 


political economy, an imposition upon the credulity of a peo- 
ple, oy which they are taxed without any equivalent; that in- 
stead of encouraging domestic in lustry, it depresses it; instead 
of protection, it brings destruction.” 

have also other means of knowing the opi- 
nichs of my constituents on this matter. During 


the fall of 1840, in which I frequently addressed 
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them, I uniformly avowed myself against a tarig 
for protection, and used such arguments to sy 
port that position as my humble abilities furnished, 
That there was no lack of ability in the enforce. 
ment of arguments on the other side need not be 
said, when the fart js mentioned that the present 
Secretary of State addiccsed the people there, and 
made this one of his favorite topics. My residence 
isin a town containing manu'acturing establish. 
ments which prodnce, probably, nea fifteen mii. 
lions of yards of cloth annually; and some of 
connected with these cstablishments, in proceejj 
to one of the places where Mr. Webster was to az 
dress the public, bore banners indicating their wish 
for “protection.” ~ 

As to the question whether there is any reason 
for special legis!ation in their behalf, someithi 
may be inferred from the fact that the agents of 
those establishments receive salaries nearly or 
quite double those of the judges of our superior 
court or the governor of the Siafe. Let me not be 
understood as saying any thing against the many 
facturers. 4 feel towards them no hostility, ang 
would do nothing to injure or oppress them; nor 
wouldsl give them rights or privileges above other 
men. Many of them are my personal, some of 
them my political friends, for whom I have the 
highest respect. Many of the most intelligent 
among them wish no special laws passed in their 
favor. What they desire is uniformity and stability 
in your system, and that industry may not be per. 
petually interfered with, but be left .0 flow in those 
channels which it always best works out for itself, 
and, especially, that it may not be deprived of i 
just reward by a fictitious bloated and depreciated 
paper currency, and by authorized bank suspen 
sions, which transfer to the bapker’s vault the hard 
earnings of labor. 

Even the interests of the manufacturing capitalisy 
and the operatives are not in all respects identical, 
This is strikingly shown by the example of Eng. 
land, where, with the system of “protection” car. 
ried to the utmost extent, the opecatives are ina 
state of destitution and wretchedness which beg. 
gars description. It will take a long time to com 
vince the people of this ceuntry’ that legislation in 
favor of any one particular class is for the benefit 
of all the rest. What isit bata new version of 
the old doctrine, let Government take care of the 
tich and the rich will take care of the poor? The 
gentleman from.New York [Mr. Hon] has ai: 
mitted that every class, as a class, is selfish; and that 
the manufacturing class is no exception to this tule. 
Why, then, listen with implicit belief to any class 
which would inculcate the idea that to grant them 
special favors is to do good ito all? I[tisa fact 
which cannot be concealed, that those who have 
large capital embarked in any enterprise, and who 
are concerned where associaicd wealth is embodied 
and arrayed, are, and ever have been, from the 
nature of their means and opportunities, mor 
active, urgent, and persevering than others in soli- 
citing favors from Government which shall re 
dound to their own profit and advantage. They 
send agents throughout the country to inculcate 
the belief that their interest is the interes 
ofall. They besiege the lobbies and the doors of 
your halls of legislation—they implore—nay de 
mand particular exemptious, peculiar privileges, 
and special legislation—not for their benefii—o 
no! but for that of the whele country. The ger 





| tleman from Massachusetts would seem to inl 


| Sounds with 


| mate that those who will not vote for a reference 


to the Commiitee on Manufactures are ready # 
rnia and destroy a!l the manufactures of the coum 
try. When was any other note ever heard from 
those who claim special privileges? To refx 
them auy of their demands is to attack them. If 
you deny them their modest request that otherssho 

be taxed for their benefit, the whole community It 
their criesof ruin. So it has bee 
with the barks. They must have extended 
them the right of passing off their worthless in 

deemable paper, and by this means defrauding 
the public, or they are grievously injured and oF 
pressed, and they deplore aad denounce that blini 
ness and ignorance " lawgivers, which cal 

receive that they are the people. 
PThe gentleman from New York (Mr. Ho 
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made use of a most captivating phrase. He 
regires us (0 “protect American labor against the 
auper labor of Great Britain.” And to indece 
1s to this course, he brings forward the example 
of England in favor of the projective sysiem 
which has, it is said, caused her power, and which, 
though she may sometimes preach against it, “‘she 
pever relaxes.”” What an argument is this ! 
Eogiand has practised on this protective or re- 
srictive system, and her laborers are “‘paupers.” 
England has thus “protected” her laborers, and 
thisis their condition! Yes, the very reason why 
that pauper labor exists in England, is that sys- 
tem of specia! privieges and special legislation 
which we are asked to introduce here. To ‘‘pro- 
tect” Ameiican labor against the ‘“‘pauper” Jabor 
of England we are calle on to introduce the sy- 
tem which there has resulted in that pauperism! 
This may be according to the ideas of some “‘pro- 
tection,” but, to my mind, it is that sort of pro- 
tection which has been desciibed as“‘such as vultures 
give to lambs, covering and devouring them.” 
And what, alter all, is this boasted protection? 
Why it is nothing more nor less than taxation. 
Can the people of this country be made to believe 
that taxation can be so laid as to become, ixSitself, 
ablessing? If the success of industry depends on 
legislation such as this, why not lay taxes whether 
the money be needed or not? It should seem that 
those who advocate this doctrine of protection, 
must be willing not only to increase the expendi- 
tures of the Government, for the sake of laying 
these beneficent taxes, but even to tax the people, 
when the necessilies of the Gevernment do not re- 
My constituents believe that such a sys- 
‘m is unconstitutional, and unequal, and unjust; 
tatGovernment was not instituted for any such pur- 
pose, and that taxation is an evil to which we are 
subjected for the compensating benefit of the bles- 
sing of Government, and which can only be laid 
for the economical support of that Government. 
Itis for those who live under some “paternal” 
despotism to apply for peculiar privileges, or, in 
ihe words of the Baltimore memorial, quoted by 
the gentleman from Vermont, for the “patronage 
and support” of the Government; but the self-re- 
lying citizen of a Republic desires freedom and 
equality of rights, and demands that unjust laws 
may not interfere with the natural course of in- 
dustry. 

And if the gentlemaa from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Briacs} puts his constraction’on my intended vote, 
that its end is to destroy our manufactures, I must 
be permitted to put my construction on his, which 
is, that he desires to lay a tariff for protection, the 
sole result of which is to tax one man for the pur- 
pose of increasing the projits of the business of 
another, and at the same time, to impoverish the 
whole country by forcing indusiry into unnataral 
and less productive channels. I will further say, 
that this phrase,“‘protection of Amevican industry,” 
belongs to the same vocabulary in which legaliz- 
ing suspensions, and enabling bankers to violate 
beir contracts and increase their gains, is called 
ging relief tothe public. 

Ithas been suggested that those who wish to re- 
fer the subject in question to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, are aliempting to depart from 
he usual course in such cases, 

The Tariff bill of the last session came from the 
Committee of Ways and Means. Thove who go 
fora reference to the Commitiee on Manufactures 
we endeavoring to charge the course as of late 
Jears setiled, and thus gradually to subvert the 
Minciple which had seemed to be, almost by gene- 
lal acquiescence, estabjishsd, that the imposition of 
riffs for protection was to be abandoned. Let 
he House notice the broad import of the resolu- 
Yon submitied by the gentleman from New 
York. It is not that so much of the Pre- 
Sident’s message as relates to manufaciures be 
“ferred to the Committee on Manufactures, 
bat “that so much of the President's 
Message as relates to ibe tariff” be referred 
to that committee. It is surely not the intention 
ot the House that there should be a conflict of ju- 

iction between the Committees of Manulac- 
‘ues and of Ways and Means, and a struggle be- 
Ween them, which shall first report to the House. 
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| abolishing the Committee on Agriculture. 


a ene em 
One or the other isto be made the lezitimate organ of 
the House, to report any alteration of the old, or 
pian of a new, tariff. Should so much of the-mes- 
sage as relaies to the tariff be referred to the Com 
mittee on Manufactures, that committee alone will 
have jurisdiction of the subject, and the Committee 
of Ways and Means cannot act on it, and can re- 
port no tariff bill, even for revenue, to the House. 
The Secretary's report on the finances has been re- 
ferred to the Committee ef Ways and Means. 
What jurisdiction have the Commitiee on Manu. 
faciures in relation to the subject of the necessities 
of the Treasury and the revenues? Are duties to 
be laid for protection alone, without regard to the 
amount required by the state of the Treasury?’ It 
has been urged that the Commitiee on Manufac- 
tures have been selected for their peculiar know- 
ledge of that subject, because, as the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. Stape] says, “ihey are to look 
to the interest of manufaciures alone.” Sir, this 
wonld seem to me the strongest reason why so com- 
prehensive a subject should not be sent to them. 
Even if protection be your object, are there no 
other interests to te regarded?” Why give manu- 
faeturers the special favor of having the whole sub- 
ject of taxation referred to.those whose duty it is 
specially to look after their interests? It bas been 
admitted that those engaged in manufactures bear 
a very small proportion to those employed in agrt- 
culture. The census shows, out of seventeen mil- 
lions of inhabitants, seven hundred thousand en- 
gaged in manufactures. You have a Committee 
on Commerce. I recollect that the present Secre- 
tary of State, sometime about the year 1830, in pre- 
senting to the Senate a memorial of Josiah Bradlee 
and others, against the tariff, remarked that, in one 
thing stated by the memorialists, he certaicly con- 
curred; and that was, in the oppressive operation 
of the existing laws on the navigation of the coun- 
try. Those concerned in commerce and navigation 
(branches of business so important to the whole 
community) have also, then, a deep interest. Why 
do they not claim that the subject be referred to 
the committee having special charge of those inte- 
resis?’ And especially, sir, you have a Committee 
on Agiiculture, that mterest the most universal, 
though ever the least obtrusive in urging its claims 
for special favors. Why not refer this subject to 
the Committee on Agriculture, rather than to the 
Commitiee on Manufactures?’ If ary class is to 
receive particular advaulages, why not let it be the 
farmer? The gentleman from Vermont has said 
that my motion of amendment is an endeavor to 
do indirectly what it would be imprudest to do di- 
recily—that is, to abolish the Commitiee on Ma- 
nufactures. Where is the indirection? I held 
that the rights and interests of all classes of indus- 
try should be equally regarded, and that a tariff 
should be laid for revenue, and thus that the sub- 
ject of the tariff should be sent to the revenue com- 
mittee. The gentleman from Vermont, while he 
faintly - professes revenue to be his object, yet 
wishes to send the tariff to.the commiltiee whe, to 
use his own words, are to look after the interest of 
msnofactures alone. And I say te the gentleman 
from Vermont that, on his own ground, he goes for 
Would 
he dare to propose this. directly? He admiis he 
comes from a Siate deeply interested in woo! grow- 
ing. Is the interest of wool growers to be protect- 
ed only by giving privileges to manufacturers? As 
the inlerest of the manufecturing capitalist is to 
get the work of the operative as cheap as possible, 
so itis alto his interest io get the wool of the far- 
mer at the lowest rate, and to compel the farmer 
to sell it to him on such terms as he may dictate. 
Representing a State so deeply interested in agri- 
culture, how can the gentleman from Vermont do 
that which, according to the idea advanced by him, 
is tantamount to abolishing the Committee on 
Agriculture? Flow can he consent to commit there 
sheep to the tender mercies of the wolf? .And as 
to his grave and solemn iecture on the viriue of 
sincerity, methinks it did not come from him with 
the best grace in the world; for he began his speech 
by complaining that he had enjoyed no time for 
preparation, and was in such feeble health that he 
could not speak long, and, before he got through 
he referred to sate half a buchel of minutes and 
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documents, and he spoke throughout the whole day, 
watil the hour of adjournment. 
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The gentleman from Vermont quoted from va- 
rious messages of Presidents, and other official 
papers, sentences in which egriculwre, commerce 
and manufactures .are recommended to the regaid 
of Congress, and which are far from showing 
that: any special favors ought to be granted « 
either. above the oiber. He has even intreduced 
the authority of Mr. Jeflerscn. Noo e can now 
be surprised to hear theauthority of that great man 
introduced to saxciionany thing, His name was 
even brought forward at the lavi session by the ad- 
vocates of a National Bank. And it seems to me 
that if any who have reviled his characier with the 
most bitter denunciation and abuse, heve since 
used the cover of his name, they have, in that 
abuse, done him far less inju-tice than in thus sa- 
crilegiously bringing him forward as authority in 
favor of measures whch have met, not erly his 
disapprobation, but his{detesiation and abhorrence. 
Permit me to read au extract from a letter from 
Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Giles, dated December, 26, 
1825, in which he expresses clearly his opinion of 
the ‘‘sebooi” of the gentleman from Vermont, andof 
those who are for deduciag such results from the 
‘power to regulaie commerce.” 


“Cader the power to regulate commerce, they assume inde. 
finitely that also over agriculture and manufactures, and call 
it regujation totake the earnings of one of these branches of in- 
dustry, and that too the most depressed, and put them Into ibe 
pocket# of the other, the most flourishing of all. Under the 
authority to establish post roads, they claim that of cutting 
down mountains for the construction of roads, of digging ca- 
nafs, and, aided by a little sophistry on the words ‘general wel- 
fare,’ a right to do not only the acts to effect that, which are spe- 
cifically enumerated and permitied, but whatsoever they shall 
think or pretend will be for the general welfare. And whatis 


our resource for the preservation of the Constitution? Reason 
and augument? You might as well reason and argue with the 
marble columns encircling them.”? ' 2 . 


‘both these having failed, consolidativn becomes the first 
chapter of the next book of their history. But this opens with 
a vast accession of strength from their younger recruits, who, 
having nothing In them of the feeling’ or principles of ’76, now 
look toasingle and splendid Government of an aristocracy ,found- 
ed on banking institutions, and moneyed incorporations under 
the guise and cloak of their favored branches of manufacturers, 
commerce anit navigation, riding and ruling over the plundered 
ploughman and luggared yeomanry.” 

The con.promise act provides that fiom and af- 
ter June next all duties “shall be laid for the par- 
pose of raising such revenue as may be necessary 
for an economical administration of the Govern- 
ment,” and it also prescribes 20 per cent. ad valo? 
rem duty as the maximum. It has not perhaps 
been directly avowed that there is any design to go 
beyond that limit, though some temarks we have 
heard would seem to imp!y that. What oiher ob- 
ject can gentlemen have in view in giving the 
Committee on Manofactures jurisdiction of the 
matter. There can be no imposition cf duties for 
the protection of manufactures on articles left free 
by the tariff of last session, becau:e those ariieles 
are generally e:ther the necessaries of life not pro- 
duced.here, or articles used in manufacturing, at 
any rate, articles which cannot come in competition 
with manufactures, Itis then perfectly clear that the 
Committee on Manu/actures cannot enter on what 
is stated as their special duty, of looking after the 
manufaciarisg interesis, without at once exceeding 
the limit of the 20 per cent. duty. Thovgh to a 
casual observer the advocates ofa protective tariff, 
and the miscalled American system, may have 
seemed, for some years past, to relaxin their ef- 
forts, yet, from time to time, and especially recent- 
ly, have symptoms appeared of adesign to revive 
them in full force. Many thought these symptoms 
were to be seen inthe passage of the Distribatiou 
bill, which made it necessary by taxes to repienish 
the Treasury to (he amount thus taken out, as also 
in the readiness of those favoring sach views, to 
go for the most lavish appropriations which would 
call for the imposition of rew duties. And now it 
ic proposed to send the subject of the tariff to the 
Committee on Manufactures. This can be its pro- 
per destination only if the object of laying a tariff 
be the encouregement and protection of manufac. 
tares. I trust this proposition will not prevail, and 
“that if the object of a tariff, orin other words, 
taxation of the people by imposts, be to raise reve. 
nue, the subject will go to the revenue ‘committee 
—ihe Committee of Ways and Megus, : 
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REMARKS OF MR, IRWIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In the House of Representatives—On (he resolu'ion 
offered by Mr. Fittmore of New York, to refer 
that part of the President’s message relative to 
to the tariff to the Committee on Mannfactures. 
Mr. IRWIN remarked that the gentleman from 

Indiana |Mr. Paorrit] erred in supposing that 
there was not a solitary member on the Committee 
on Manufactures from west of the Ohio. His 
worthy colleague from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Henry,]} 
the representative of a district from that section of 
country, occupied a place on the committee. Nor 
was the impression a correct one, that the gentle- 
men composing the committee were person? ily in- 
terested in manufacturing establishments. 

He (Mr. Irwin) was not disposed, on a mere 
motion of reference, to enter into the details of the 
tariff system; but, as the discussion had taken a 
tolerably wide range, he would beg leave to trou- 
ble the House with a few observations on the to- 
pies which had already been embraced in the re- 
marks of different members. With regard, then, 
Mr. Speaker, to the doctrine of protection: 

The power, sir, to foster, protect, and encourage 
the industyy of its own people, is an attribute of 
sovereignty belonging to every Government. 
Amongst the means of accomplishing this, are the 
regulations of commerce and intercourse with fo- 
reign nations, including duties on imports and ex- 
ports. This attribute attached to the several States 
of the Union on the declaration of independence. 
They had the power to levy duties on importations 
from other countries: to impose retaliatory duties—- 
nay ,to prohibit ‘the exportation or importation of any 
species of goods or commodities whatsoever;” and 
their citizens could have had all the benefits conse- 
quent on the exercise of that power. Possessed of 
ihis right, but somewhat modified, under the Arti- 
cles of Coniederation, it was not until the forma- 
tion of the Constitation that these distinct State 
sovereignties gave to the Federal Government, 
amongst other matters, the power to lay imposts, 
and denied it to themselves in any case without the 
consent of Congress. The States having yielded 
the power and all i's incidents to the National Le- 
gislature, it will not be pretended that they sepa- 
rately possess any longer the ability to protect the 
industry of their citizens by impost duties. They 
once possessed the right to do so; and what has be- 
come of it? Itcannot be lost to the people. It 
must exist either in the States individually or in the 
Federal Governmen!; for the Constitation reserves 
to the States respectively, or to the people, all the 
powers not delegated, in that instrument, to the 
Federal Government, nor prohibited by it to the 
States. The conclusion seems irresistible, that the 
Federal Government became clothed with the fa- 
culty of giving to the American citizen that pro- 
tection which formerly he might have obtained 
from the Sta'e in which he lived. Conaress, then, 
has control over the whole matter. 

Can there be a doubt of the viewentertaingd by 
the founders of the Constitution on this subject? 
The first Congress of the United States, com- 
posed as it was of men who had come through the 
fire and blood of the Revolution, and many of 
whom had assisted in framing that glorious instra- 
ment, recognised the power of the Federal Go- 
vernment in its fullest extent. The bill imposing 
duties on imports, being the second enactment of 
that first Congress, and which received the sanc- 
tion of George Washington on the fourth of July, 
1789, contains the following memorable preamble: 

“Whereas it is necessary for the support of G - 
vernment, for the dscharge of the debts of the 
United States, and the encouragement and protection 
of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, 
and merchandises imported.” Mark, sir, the 
phraseology of the preamble! Congress positively 
asserts the power, right, and necessity, to levy da- 
ties on imports: 

1. To support Government. 

2. To pay its debts. 

3. To encourage manufactures. 

4. To protect them. 

Can language be plainer or more explicit? The 
act was not intended for revenue alone, nor yet 
for the protection alone of our manufacturing inte- 








rests, which.were then small and contemptible in- 
deed; but to solicit the investment of new capital, 
to awaken the dormant energies of the people, and 
to stimulate to fresh enterprise, by givirg encou- 
ragement to their industry. Encouragement, sir— 
a stronger phrase than protection! The bill passed 
by a large majority, (ayes 41, noes 8 ) and, on re- 
ferring to the journals, you will find amongst the 
names of those who voted in the affirmative that 
of James Madison (the father of the Constitution) 
and the entire Soathern delegation. Subsequent 
enactments of the early Congresses recognise the 
same principles; and, were it not trespassing too 
much at this time on the patience of the House, 
he (Mr. 1.) could show that every President of 
the United States, from General Washington to 
General Harrison, inclusive, had advocated the 
protection of our manufactures, either incidentally 
or directly. 

[Mr. Burnect of Massachusetts: “And Mr. Ty- 
LER.” 

Mee Irwin. The message of President Tyler 
speaks for itself. Ut is on your tables, He (Mr. I.) 
understood the President to recommend moderate 
counsels in adjusting this most delicate and em- 
barrassing subject, and the imposition of duties ac- 
cording to the revenue standard; and that protec- 
tion might thus be afforded incidentally to the 
manufacturing interests by means of discriminat- 
in? duties. 

And, sir, the act of 1833, commonly known as 
the COMPROMISE act—an act which he (Mr. I.) 
never approved of, considering, as he did, the ar- 
rangement a forced and unnatural one, and the 
act, in its ultimate operation, prejudicial to the ma- 
nufacturing interests, on account of the inadequacy 
of protection extended to them under the twenty 
per cent. maximum; yet that very act recognised 
the principle of protection; else, sir, there could 
have been no compromise. 

For his own part, he (Mr. I.) contended for the 
principle of direct protection as constitutional in it- 
self; but the expediency of exercising that power, 
on the part of Congress, at the present junciure, 
was apart from the pending question of reference. 
What was that question? 

The honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fittmore] had proposed a reference of that 
portion of the Executive message relating to 
the tariff to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures. And to what cemmittee, he would ask, 
should this part of the message go? Let it even be 
admitted, for the sake of argument, that we are to 
be confined to the incidental protection of discri- 
minating duties, and surely the subject should not 
be referred to the Committee of Ways and Means 
—a committee (although it might be composed of 
highly intelligent and respectable gentlemen) not 
to be presumed particularly acquainted with the 
subject of manufactures. It struck him (Mr. I.) 
most forcibly, that, as the Committee on Manu- 
factures was composed of geritlemen selected for 
their familiarity with all that concerned those im- 
portant interests, for their acquaintance with the 
entire subject-matier, it was the appropriate com- 
mittee of reference. 

But the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Foster] 
was of cpinion that the creation of the Committee 
on Manufactures was unconstitutional. And the 
gent'eman from Virginia [Mr. Smrrn] said the du- 
ties of this committee were performed by the Com- 
mittee en Commerce and Manufactures until the 
spirit of protection began to manifest itself, when 
the two subjects had been separated,and the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures created. The gentleman 
arseris that Congress has no power, under the 
Constitution, to take care of manufactures, and 
that the committee is unnecessary; he therefore 
preposes to abolishit. Now, did gentlemen recol- 
leet how the Committee on Manufactures came to 
be created? It had its origin in the year 1819, un- 
der the administration of a gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. Nay, it may be said to have been at the 
very instance of James Monroe, then President of 
the United States, who earnestly and emphatically 
called the attention of Congress to the drooping 
condition of domestic industry, and urged the en- 
couragement of the American manufacturer. At 
the instance, sir, of Mr. Monroe, who, whilst Pre- 





sident, enjoyed to its fullest extent the confidence 


of the people of all parts of the Union. It was too Pe 


late ip the day, then, for gentlemen to deny the 
constitutionality of the committee. He (Mr. |) 
repeated, that protection, either direct or ingj. 
dental, had been advocated by all of our Presj, 
dents, from the foundation of the Government 1 
the present time; and we believe it was not tjjj 
modern times that any practical statesman had po. 


sitively avowed a contrary doctrine. The pringj. 


ple, however, had been advanced on this floor, by 
several gentlemen from the South, that where pre. 


tection begins, revenue must cease. Such was a most fal. 


lacious doctrine, and he (Mr. I.) was surprised to 
hear it advanced by any Whig. It amounted, jp 
effect, to saying that you must discriminate againg 
the manufacturer. Such was not the doc‘rine of 
the great Harrison party. True, the illustrious ang 
lamented statesman who had been the chief of that 
party was content to see the compromise act ron 
its course; and as that act recognised the principle 
of protection, if, in any fature adjustment of the 
tariff, an augmentation of duties beyond the 20 per 
cent. ad valorem maximum should be found neces. 
sary, (and unquestionably it will be found ne. 
cessary,) that protection should be extended ac. 
cording’ to the principles of that act, by discrimina. 
ting duties in favor of the manufacturer. He(Mr, 
I.) would, if necessary to the protection of home 
industry, go beyond this; and that necessity might 
soon become apparent; but, in the mean time, he 
appealed respectfully to the Whigs of the South, to 
unite with their brethren in other sections of the 
Union, in redemption of pledges which had been 
made by their chief, and set forth in letters of living 
light upon their banners. He, (Mr. I.) for one, 
was prepared to put in practice the doctrines be 
had maintained in the late memorable Presidential 
canvass. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the able gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Ruetr] argues in favor of 
discrimination against manufactures. 

(Mr. Ruaerr. ‘Will the gentleman explain 
when I said so? I did not say that discrimination 
should be made against manufactures, but only 
that it should not be made in their favor. The 
doctrine advanced by me was, that the Constitu- 
tion authorized the levy of duties on imports for no 
other purpose than that of revenue, and that, there- 
fore, as a principle, the true system was to discri- 
minate in favor of revenue only; but I stated that 
I was willing to see the principles of the compro- 
mise act carried out, and that the manufacturer 
should have all the advantage derivable from equal 
ad valorem duties.” 

Mr. Irwin. The gentleman from South Caro 
lina does not admit that he has advocated diseri- 
mination against manulactures. He was not wil: 
ling to misrepresent the gentleman, but he humbly 
conceived that the theory of that gentleman led in- 
evitably to such a result. On the principle that 
you ought to discriminate in favor of revenue only, 
a selection must be made of those articles which 
would prove to be the most fruitful sources of re- 
venue—such articles, for instance, as TEA and Cor 
FEE, Which are not raised in this country, and yet, 
from the hab ts of society, have become art'cles of 
necessity, entering into the consumption of evely 
household, and are esteemed by the poor man 
amongst his essential comforts, No domestic pro- 
duct or fabric is a substitute for them, and every 
dollar of revenue you derive from such sources 
you just diminish pro tanto the amount you should 
levy off those articles which come in competition 
with the products and fabrics of American labor. 
Phis was the leading consideration which induce 
him (Mr. I.) to vote against the revenve bill as it 
was reported in the House at the late session—thal 
bill having proposed a duty of 20 per cent. ad 00 
lorem on tea and coffee, and it gave him great plea 
sare subsequently to assist in striking out that ob- 
jectionable feature. .% 

iZstablish the principle that you must discrimi 
nate in favor of revenue, and what will be the 
consequence? Why, sir, the moment one of out 
own manufacturing establishments rears i's head, 
and attempts competition with foreign monopoly, & 
falling off in the revenue is dreaded, a reduction 
takes place in the duties on the foreign article; and 
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Maas, sit, gradually, but surely, would your home 


wanafaciures be crippled, paralyzed, and finaily 
jestroyed. This he (Mr. I.) must call discrimina- 
: inst manufactures. 
Gentlemen might not be disposed to admit the 
gsiness Of the conclusions which he drew from 
neir premises, but the doctrine was openly main- 
ined in the columns of the Globe, the official pa- 
er of the late Administration. In a late number 
of this paper the editors assert that ‘‘ Protection to 
nor manufactures to any degree, by imposi «luties, 
nast necessarily be at the expense of revenue, and, 
tthe same time, the expense of the consumers.” 
and that “‘A tariff laid strictly for revenue ought to 
ontain, on many articles, discriminations against 
manufacturers; that is, the duty, instead of be- 
ng raised for their beinefit, owght to be laid so low 
sto secure importations, on which revenue may be 
ollected,” &c. 

Such, sir, is the language of the Globe; and 
however the seatiments there expressed might suit 
jn some quarters, he (Mr. I) felt persuaded they 
ere not the sentiments of the people of the State 
which he had the honor in part to represent on that 
foor. No,sir! In the good old Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania RO party would venture to assume 
such a position; and, as he had made an appeal to 
his own political friends in the course of his re- 
marks, he trusted he would be excused in he called 
upon those who claimed to be the Democratic re- 
presentalives of Pennsylvania to disclaim and disa- 
yow these fatal doctrines. He asked his colleagues 
to say if they were prepared to condemn the whele 
protective sysiem, direct and incidental—to abo- 
lish, even within a tariff of revenue, discriminating 
daties for the protection of domestic manufactures, 
and, by discriminating against them, to break down 
the industry of their country ? 


SPEECH OF MR. RHETT, 


OF SOUTILT CAROLINA, 
In the House of Representatives, December 22, 1841— 
On the protective or prohibitory policy. 

Mr. Speaker: When I addressed the House, a 
few days since, I confined myself very briefly to the 
sunple point then before it for consideration—the 
point of reference. I maintained that, if the ob- 
ject of the House was a tariff for revenue, that por- 
tion of the President’s message which related to this 
subject should go to the Committee of Ways and 
Means ; if the object was protection, as it was call- 
ed, to the manufacturing interests of the country, 
then the subject ought to be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures: but that a tariff could not 
be framed to accomplish both of these objects at the 
same time; that revenue, by duties on imports, and 
protection, by duties onimports, to manufactures, 
were not only inconsistent, but, in fact, were, in 
principle and in their final results, directly opposed 
loeach other,—protection only commencing where 
effected the exclusion of importation, and reve- 
nue ceasing exactly at the point of exclusion, and 
ending entirely where the exclusion was com- 
plete. Whether Congress had the power on other 
grounds, such as the general welfare, or the com- 
mercial clauses of the constitution, to lay discrim- 
inating duties for protection, was not the question. 
My object was, to have it understood that all such 
duties, whether authorized by these clauses, or not, 
Were incompatible with revenue. This position 
has been assailed, and assailed as I expected it to 

Its simple truth, when comprehended, is tuo 
‘rong to be combated by fair argument; and hence 





ihe resortto denunciation and verbal quibbling, “It is - 


absurd,” says one; “it is ridiculous,” says another; 
whilst the only answer, is that urged by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, (Mr. Ranpo.pn,) and the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Lixn,]} consecu- 
twely,—the verbal distinetion between prohibition 
and protection. They admit (and. it is somewhat 
‘irprising, considering their logic, they did not de- 
dy it) that, when prohibition takes place, (that is, 
tccording to their meaning of the term, an entire 
exclusion of the foreign article,) all reveaue must 
end; but then they say that, until this point is 
feached, protection only is obtained—perfectly com- 
palible with the interest of revenue. What is prohi- 
tion? Is it not prohibiting, wholly or in part, by 
axes on imports, the importation of a foreign com- 
modity into the country? And what is protection ? 
ls it not by prohibiting, wholly or in part, by taxes 
v0 imports, the importation of a foreign commodity, 
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to protect the manufacturer,—that is, giving him 
the home market, by enabling him to undersell 
his foreign competitor? If these are correct ideas 
attached to these terms, they may be only different 
expressions for the same thing. Partial prohibition 
is partial protection:—compleie prohibition is com- 
plete protection. To concede that the @ntire exclu- 
sion of the foreign article— complete prohibition— 
destroys all revenue, is, in fact, conceding the whole 
ground; for as surely as the whole contains the 
parts, so surely must partial exclusion destroy reve- 
nue in part, as entire exclusion destroys it altogeth- 
er. Itis true, that revenue may, for atime, be 
raised, and even increased to what it was before, by 
protective duties; and it is this temporary effect 
which probably blinds gentlemen to the principle. 
The entire exclusion of the foreign article cannot 
be accomplished in a day, because its substitute by 
the domestic producer cannot be furnished to the 
consumer immediaiely; but accomplished it must 
ultimately be, if a protective duty is keptup. As 
the gentlemenJwho advocate protective duties have 
such a horror of theories, especially if they cannot 
or will not understand them, let us take a practical 
case to elucidate the subject. A duty of fifty per 
cent. is laid on a foreign commodity. A practical 
man—or, if you please, a manufacturer,Jwho under- 
stands thoroughly the Latin poet's adage —‘‘make 
money, honestly if you ean; if you can’t, make 
money”—on cyphering up the matter, finds that, if 
the government will increase the duty to one hua- 
dred per cent. on the foreign article, he can make 
it, undersell the foreign producer, and pocket a 
handsome profit. He comes here full of patriotism 
and zeal for “American independence,” “American 
industry and labor,” and he gets the duty imposed. 
He then goes to work. The first year he may prob- 
ably produce but one-tenth of the araount required 
for consumption ; the other nine-tenths are imported ; 
and, of course, on the new duty of one hundred 
per cent., there is ten per cent. duty less collected 
in consequence of the one-tenth produced by the 
domestic manufacturer. This is a loss to the reve- 
nue of one-tenthon the new duty of one hundred 
per cent. But, onthe other hand, the whole revenue 
collected is greater than it was before. Formerly, 
fifty per cent. was collected; now, one hundred per 
cent. on the importation; while the importation is 
diminished but one-tenth, which our manufacturer 
has supplied. The consumer ‘has paid the whole 
tax of one hundred per cent. in the increased price 
of the commodity; but one tenth of it has gone into 
the pocket of the manufacturer, the rest into the 
Treasury. The next year the American manufac- 
turer of course increases his production, probably 
to one-tenth more of the whole supply. Importation 
ceases of course to this amount, and revenue also, 
And so it goes on, step by step, and year by year; 
the foreign producerstruggling for the market, but 
receding as experience tells him his losses. Should 
the American manufacturer find that, either from 
harder work, closer economy, or some new inven- 
tion in machinery, the foreigner can still retain the 
market, —forthwith he tramps here back again, re- 
news his patriotic clamors, for ‘ American inde- 
pendence,” and the “protection of American in- 
dustry,” and gets the duty raised to two hundred 
rer cent., as was done in 1828 on woollens. There 
is no protection—not the lesst—to the American 
manufacturer, unless he is enabled to undersell the 
foreign producer. As the means of consumption 
are always limited, the demand for any commodi- 
ty will usually be diminished by prices being raised 
in consequence of increased duties. But, admitting 
that the demand continues the same: as the for- 
eigner has the market already, how can he be 
driven out of it? Inbut one way. A substitution 
of commodities must take place. The domestic 
manufacturer must be enabled to undersell his 
foreign competitor, and thus induce the consump- 
tion of the domestic, instead of the foreign article. 
And is not this principle, in its beginning, continu- 
ance, and consummation, fatal to importations; and 
consequently tothe revenue which is, raised from 
them’ If it is politie or constitutional to lay duties 
divectly for the protection of manufactures, let gen- 
tlemen fairly and boldly say sc. But let them not 
talk of incidental protection being eonstitutional 
and very innocent, from the power of laying duties 
for revenne ; and that this protection and revenue 
being consistent with each other, the interests of 
both may be promoted at the same time. I have 
some patience, I trust, with error, but 1 have none 
with duplicity. 
I did not, sir, assert, as it has pleased gentlemen 








to represent me, that this government had no right 
to discriminate in the imposition of duties for ihe 
purposes of revenue, Undoubtedly, higher daties 
can be collected on one article than another; and 
therefore discrimination for revenue is fuirly ad- 
missible. At the very jast Congress, I opposed a 
duty of 20 per cent. on cilks, onthe ground thata 
less duty would produce more revenue. From 
the value and size of inany silk articles, they could 
be easily smuggled into the country, and thusevade 
a duty of 20 per cent. But I do mainiain that 
this government has no right to lay discriminating 
duties for the benefit of American manufacturers 
neither directly nor indirectly—under the shallow 
guise that they are laid for revenue. It we dis- 
criminate at ail for the purposes of revenue, except 
on the principle to prevent swnuggling, we must 
discriminate so as to encourage importation, and 
thus discriminate against our manufacturers. But 
Ihave not advocated any discrimination naked 
witha veew to revenue, Which should redound 
the injury of our manufacturers. Our whole sys. 
tem of indirect taxation, to which Iam utierly o; 
posed, necessarily brings the government into «i 
rect contact with the pursuits of individuals.  In- 
stead of avoiding this as mach as possible, end thu 
leaving the government free to the support of 1 
citizens from the general good it imparts, unpel 
verted by private or sectional interests, it has been 
the policy for years past, to force it into a directly 
contrary course. The government, in its laxiug 
power—the most delicate and important of all its 
trusts—has been thrust into every man’s albus, ns 
for its own purposes, but to carry out the maguiti- 
cent butjdespotic pretension of “regulating the in 
dustry of the whole country.” Instead ot bein 
dependent on the people—its masters,—the tmiaiter 
has been reversed, and, by this policy, the people 
have been taught to be dependent on the govern- 
meat. They are too weak and silly to take care ot 
themselves, and the government mast therefore 
regulate and drill them into a fit state of prosperity. 
How they shall labor and live,—what pursuits of 
industry they shall be permitted to follow—has been 
attempied to be enforced by statute, and even by 
the bayonet. In this false position we find the 
country. It is our duty to bring the government 
back to its original purposes ; but, in reforming it, | 
am in favorof no violent revu'sions, By the act of 
1833, passed under peculiar circumstances, the du- 
ties have been gradually reduced, during the lapse of 
nine years, toa uniform rate on all commodivies, 
There I would leave them; in no case discriminat- 
ing in favor of any particular interests, but in no 
ease discriminating against them, Let ail de- 
partments of industry, one no more than another, 
receive any incidental benefit which may result to 
them from the duties laid for revenue, The to- 
bacco-planter has no more right than the woollen 
manufacturer, the woollen manufacturer than the 
jron-master, the iron-masier than the cotton or 
wheat grower, to any advantages which might 
accrue from the taxing power of this government. 
As the revenue is on account of all, and for all, so 
let its incidents be impartially and equally dispens- 
ed to all; and this leads inevitably to an equal ad- 
valorem duty on all importations, 

Mr. Speaker, if to rule was the object of govern- 
ment, and government was in iiself a blessing, all 
constructions as to its powers ought properly to he 
for extending them. But if the contrary be the 
truth, on which our jealous republican institutions 
rest—that all government authority is a restriction. 
of private liberty, and a necessary evil, tobe watched 
with vigilance, and limited with caution,—then all 
inferences by which power is claimed for govern- 
ment under a w7itten constitution, should be against 
the government in favor of the people. These are 
the positions upon which parties have been divided, 

in our country, from the first days of the Constitt- 
tion to the present hour; and they are siilldivided, 
and will continue to be divided on them, su long as 
there is, with many of our statesmen, more confi- 
denée in the government than in the people. Sir, 
[hope nothing from government merely, for pre- 
serving the liberties of our race. If the people are 
not free, and are incapable of maintaining their lib- 
erties themselves, government cannot make them 
free: and if the people understand their rights, and 
are capable of preserving them, it is not by govern- 
ment they will maintain them. Government must 
necessarily be administered by a few, and its inevi- 
tably tendency is to concentre power in their hands, 
and withdraw it from the many. What is history, 
but one long tale of crimes and horrors perpetrated 
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by one set of rulers on another, between whose rival 


pretensions to power the people have been crushed ; 


or one dark tragedy of confidence betrayed, and of 


wrong and slanghter inflicted on the people, when 
they have risen up and dared toresist the oppressions 
of their government ? Sir, the world has long been 
ruled by strong governments, We are trying the 
experiment of a weak one—weak as regards the 
people—fenced all round with the most careful limi- 
tations on its powers. And if these limitations are 
worth preserving, how can they be preserved? In 
but one way,—by adhering to the plain letter of the 
Constituuon; and leaning in our constructions 
whenever they must be made, against the govern- 
ment, in favor of those who made it, and for whom 
it was made. If its limitations are nuisances, as 
many have honestly thought, resort to loose con- 
structions ; and it will be easy to deduce all power 
forthe government from any one of its conceded 
powers. 

See how those who have ever been for a strong 
government, here, pervert the Constitution, by con- 
struction, to cover the protective policy. It con- 
tains no express grant to Congress to legislate for 
the promotion or regulation of manufactures or ag- 
riculiure; but it does contain the power “ to regu- 
late commerce.” One would suppose that here 
was what the logicians call a clear negative-preg- 
nant. ‘The power being given to legislate on one 
of the three great departinents of industry, and not 
on the other two, the inference would seem to be 
inevitable, that no power over the two branches 
omiited was intended to be conferred. Yet gentle- 
men rise up here, and draw the directly contrary 
inference. ‘The power being given “to regulate 
commerce,” therefore, they argue, Congress can 
reguiaic both manufactures and agriculture. And 
what is the reason assigned? Why, that commerce 
is intimately connected with manufactures. ‘fhis 
is certainly true ; but if it constitutes a just argu- 
ment to empower Congress to legislate in favor of 
manufactures, it makes the government omnipotent 
over a!! the varied interests of the country: fur all 
branches of industry are intimately connected with 
commerce. Commerce is the exchange of com- 
modiiies foreign or domestic. If, therefore, the 
power of regulating commerce gives the power to 
promote or suppress any one of the branches of pro- 
duction, the same reason applies to all. It must go 
further. Ali means necessary and proper to carry 
out the views of government, in its control over the 
pursuits of individuals, must also be granted ; and 
the control over property must extend also to per- 
sons. The practical effect of such views of the Con- 
stitution is seen on another question, alihough the 
Supreme Court has solemnly adjudicated it, by pe- 
titions now on your table. Under this power “ to 
regulate commerce,” petitions are presented pray- 
ing Congress to prohibit slaves from passing from 
one Staie to another; and, but a few years since, 
a distinguished Senator in the other wing of the 
Capitol contended, with far greater plausibility 
than can be brought in aid of the manufacuurers, 
that by this very power of “ regulating commerce,” 
this government possessed the power, and was 
bound to exercise it, of making a paper currency 
for the whole Union. The power of making war, 
if there was no such expressed power in the Consti- 
tution, could just as well be deduced from this 
clause. Against all these inferential powers, in 
favor of this government, I protest. I stand on the 
plain words of the Constitution; and the state of 
our country at the time this clause was inserted in 
the Constitution, is the best guide to its meaning. 
Every State exercised, under the old Confederation, 
the power of regulating itsown commerce; and, of 
course, these regulations varied in every State. 
‘To secure tree intercourse amongst the States, and 
to have uniformity in our intercourse with foreign 
nations, was the objectofthe clause. It could never 
have been intended that, under the power to regu- 
late commerce, the power to destroy it was con- 
ceded, by a constructive incident. Yet this is the 
result of the doctrine maintained—that domestic 
manufactures may be promoted by laying duties to 
exclude, and thus annihilate foreign commerce. 
The constructive incident will thus destroy the 
principle, and commerce will be so regulated as to 
leave nothing to regulate. Such views of the Con- 
stitution may be very wise and very clear, although 
contrary to common apprehension ; but I suppose 
all can see that they would fuse the whole constitu- 
tion into a single clause; and whilst the power te 
regulate commerce is so construed as to annihilate 
jiself, at the same time it annihilates the Constitution, 
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The other ground on which the power is claim- 
ed to legislate for the benefit of manufactures at 
the expense of other interests, is, if possible, still 
wider in its scope. It is deduced from the phrase, 
“to provide for the common defence and general 
welfare ;” and the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Linn) conterfls that we have as much power to 
lay protective duties, for the purpose of “ promot- 
ing the general welfare,” as we have to raise an 
army, or equip a navy “to provide for the common 
defence.” He seems to have forgotten that al- 
though the general words, “to provide for the com- 
mon defence,” are in the Constitution—the means 
by which this shall be done are most carefully enu- 
merated; and amongst these means are the powers 
“to provide and maintain a navy,” and “ to raise 
and support armies.” And # is the same case with 
respect to the general welfare—the means by which 
this is to be accomplished are all carefully enu- 
merated. The clause, in fact, is only a declaration 
of the general purposes of the specific grants in the 
Constitution—not a grant of power itself; for if this 
is not its meaning, of what use are all the careful 
and elaborate enumeration of powers in the Con- 
stitution ? They are worse than useless—all cover- 
ed and absorbed by the simple clause “to provide 
for the common defence and promote the general 
welfare.” By this doctrine, Congress 1s omnipo- 
tent; and a majority in Congress can change and 
alter the Constitution at pleasure, in determining 
what powers the general welfare requires to be ex- 
ercised. Why do not gentlemen act out their prin- 
ciples, and at once throw the Constitution out of 
the window ; and whilst usurping omnipotence in 
legislation for themselves, proclaim to the people 
the true issue involved in this controversy—the pro- 
tective policy, or the Constitution. 

But, sir, [take higher ground, beyond even the 
plain technical meaning of the Constitution. Isay 
that the principle of a protective tariff—the princi- 
ple of Jegislating for the benefit of the few, at the 
expense ef the many—is not only contrary to the 
letter of the Constitution, but fatal to the whole 
theory of our democratic institutions. Equality— 
equality in rights and privileges—is the broad basis 
on which they rest. This principle, so simple yet 
so mighty, again and again submerged in oceans 
of blood, rises into life, and rests upon our shores, 
To exercise the powers of legislation and govern- 
ment for the benefit of one man, is a monarchy; 
to wield them for the benefit of a few, is an aris- 
tocracy or oligarchy. It matters but little what 
the form of the government is, its practical admin- 
istration must determine i's character: and how 
long will even the form remain, after the sub- 
stance is gone? If the Constitution is overthrown, 
and with it the liberties of the people, it must be 
because the operation of the government has been 
contrary to its principles. It is in vain to suppose 
that a republic can endure, when administered on 
the principles of a monarchy or aristocracy. To 
live, to last at all, it must live and last in the active 
being of its own principles. Once enter the “ wide 
gate” and ‘‘ broad way” of legislating for the few— 
particular classes, or particular interests—and no 
man can tell where such legislation shall end. One 
interest allures or purchases another to follow; 
ihey multiply—they combine—they seize the gov- 
ernment. The few predominate and rule, and 
the many are subjugated and suffer. Soon palaces 
may arise, from the forced contributions of the 
many; but around their marble steps, will gather 
wan pauperism. The few may become enlighten- 
ed and affluent, but the plpndered many must sink 
gradually lower and lower into helpless dependence 
and brutal ignorance. If the people are free, such 
results cannot be accomplished without struggles. 
But they will have to contend with their own gov- 
ernment ; for that will be inthe hands of the few, 
supported by vast numbers from amongst the peo- 
ple themselves, controlled by their necessities, or 
intimidated by power. 

Sir, I fear the principle of a protective tariff far 
more than Lregard its pecuniary oppressions. It 
is utterly inconsistent in principle with our free 
institutions; and must eventuate, if adopted as the 
policy of our country, in their entire overthrow. 
Are we prepared, on land and sea, to contend with 
any or all the nations on earth, for the great prin- 
ciples of equality in our institutions, only to lay 
them down at the feet of the manufacturer? Look, 
sir, how this false principle of legislating for par- 
ticular interests has already struck into our system. 
Men now regard this government, in many por- 
tions of the confederacy, as a vast money-making 
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machine. If a creek is to be cleaned out, or , 
town to be built on the lakes, or banks need to be 
sustained or reformed, or the stock of manufac. 
turers or State bonds to be raised to par, it is to be 
accomplished by this government. Instead of 
government being, as it ought to be, simply g 
shield to all, it is thus converted into a migh 
weapon of oppression. To protect one interest, i 
assails ali the rest. Each struggles to get within 
the circle of its favoring legislation; and, so soon 
as it gets there, it arms against the mass excluded: 
and if the system is carried out, and becomes gen. 
eral to aJl interests, they are all peor’, all mu. 
tually oppressing each other, whilst the gover. 
mentswells intoomnipotence. Why will notgentle. 
men understand that all favoritism by governmen 
is oppression? Government does not make money, 
Its money is raised by taxes on the people; and 
when it bestows money upon oné, it takes it frem 
another. And can they tell me upon what prin. 
ciple of right a free government can do this? 
Government is a trust for all; and it can only take 
the property of the citizen for his own benefit, as 
implicated in the common interest of all. To tay 
him for others, is wrong; and to do wrong, is the 
prerogative, it it is not the atiribute, of a despotism 
only. There is but one way by which our institu. 
tions can be preserved:—sternly and inflexibly carry 
out the principle of equality on which they are 
based. If partial legislation—oppression—ended 
with the pecuniary are or the physical 
suffering it inflicts, although detestable, it might 
be endured, because often well intended. But it 
strangles liberty; and, to the free spirit, what 
mighty capacity of endurance can bear a sacrifice 
so priceless 4 
know that it has been said that this is nota 
correct statement of the true relation and position 
of the manufacturers. The manufacturers are the 
eople; and, in legislating for their»benefit, you 
egislate to protect the industry and Jabor of the 
people. 

Ii is hardly to be expected that those who require 
that all the tax-payers and consumers of the coun 
try should be taxed for their benefit, will state the 
matter in this simple way. The first effort, in ali 
such cases, is to show a deal of disinterestedness 
and patriotism. It is not their benefit they are 
seeking—it is the people’s. The independence, 
the honor, the glory of the United States—not the 

er cent. in their pockets—stimulates their zeal, 
ut a short time since, we heard here this same 
sort of generous enthusiasm in favor of the banks, 
Then the banks were the people; and we had an 
array of the two hundred millions of bank capital— 
the millions of their notes in the hands of the 
people—the paralysis of all commerce—the fall 
and sacrifice of all property—to show the identity 
of the banks and the people. I was amongst those 
who then thought that the banks were not the 
people, and refused to legislate in any manner for 
the benefit of this interest, at the expense of the 
country. With far less pepper can the manu- 
facturing interest be said to be the people ; and the 
industry employed in the factories, the industry of 
the country. I hold in my hand a table of the cen- 
sus lately taken; from which it appears that the 
whole population of the United States amounts to 
seventeen millions of souls; and of these, there are 
but seven hundred and ninety-one thousand enga- 
ged in manufactures and all mechanical pursuits. 
From this number should be deducied all the me 
chanics not engaged in manufactures,—as carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, and stone-masons. You should 
subiract, also, those who manufacture, but who 
have not cr need not protection,—like the yeo- 
manry of New England, who, when shut up by the 
northern winter, and unable to labor in the fields, 
make a great variety of small articles for our south- 
ern and western markets. You should also sub 
tract from the number the whole class of operi- 
tives in the larger factories. Injured morally they 
must unguestionably be by the system; and even 
cuniarily, they only obtain the average price of 
abor generally, with but little regard to the profits 
of the capital vested in manufactures. From the 
fecility of communication with all ene of the 
country, remote and near, labor will always be 
supplied in the factories at its general value; and 
the operative who asks more, will have his place 
readily taken by others. But take the whole num- 
ber—seven hundred and ninety-one thousand, out 
of seventeen millions !—and this arrogant fraction 
not only claim to be the people, and call their 1- 
dustry, American industry; but require that tbe 
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seventeen millions should be taxed for their ben- 


a the manufacturers are not numerically the 
Je, their interest however, ee contend, 
is that of the people ; because they benefit them by 
ipereasing the competition in production, and thus 
jessen the price of articles to be consumed by the 
ple. Here are men who would persuade us 
that the best way to quicken competition is to de- 
stroy it; and if we want to cheapen commodities, 
we must make them dear! The reason they re- 
yire that taxes shall be laid on the foreign article, 
js, that they cannot stand the competitien, and sel! 
to the consumer in this country as cheap as the 
foreign producer. Cnt off the foreign competition, 
and raise the price to the consumer and tax-payer, 
and then prices will fall! Such are the miserable 
fallacies with which it is proposed to dupe and 
mislead the country. There will andoubiedly be 
some competition afier a while at home, when the 
vernment, by its taxes on the foreign article, has 
forced up the price in our markets; and, having 
put large profits mto the pockets of the manufac- 
turers, at the expense of the consumers, allured 
capital to the manufacture protected. But it will 
be a competition at high, instead of low prices; at 
protective, instead fof free-trade prices. Not a 
double competition, as it is said,—foreign and do- 
mestic; but asinglecompetition—the domestic only» 
at prices made high, and kept high, by the arm of 
the government. That in some branches of man- 
facturing industry American ingenuity and en- 
terprise should undersell the foreigner, after filty 
years of free government, Js of course to be ex- 
pected; but this has not been the result of the pro- 
ective policy, or the “competition” it has pro- 
duced. On the contrary, I have no doubt, were it 
not for the legislative opiates of protection, our 
mastery over foreign producers would have been 
far greater than it is. Protection is not only a 
temptation to improvidence, but a premium to sloth. 
What a powerful impulse to exertion and frugality 
in production is the consciousness that the arm of 
the government can be used at any time to increase 
prices and repair losses! If the manufacturers had 
themselves any faith in this notab'e theory of “com- 
petition,” one would suppose that somewhere, or on 
some one occasion in the history of the world, they 
would have been found praying a repeal of duties 
jaid for their benefit, afier the competition occa- 
sioned by the duties had rendered them useless, by 
enabling the manufacturers to undersell foreign 
nations. Will the gentlemen who profess to be- 
lieve in it, even now, offer a test, which history 
may in vain be searched for, and hand out a list of 
articles hitherto protected, on which they propose 
to repeal the duty? None such exists; and I ven- 
wre to say none such will ever be inserted, with 
ihe consent of manufacturers, in any tariff act 
passed between now and doomsday. 

But, then, “ the independence of the country !” 
What heart containing in it one particle of patriot- 
ism (which the great British cynic says is the last 
resort_of a scoundrel) but pants for the “ independ- 
ence of his country?” ‘And this is the noble object 
the manufacturers seek,—identifying them with 
the people, when they require protective duties for 
their benefit. Sir, independence is a very impos- 
ing word—a stirring word, when appealing to that 
innate pride which, while it is the chief symbol of 
our fall, has also been the chief cause of glory and 
fame to our aspiring race. Yet, after all, who is 
independent in life? Who desires to be independ- 
ent?’ What wonld existence be, without that 
mutual dependence which weaves for us the 
golden bands of affection, and takes away half the 
Weariness of life’s pilgrimage? From whence 
arise all our sympathies, but from our capacity to 
serve and bless? And to take from us the ability 
to receive and to impart good, to be mutually de- 
pendent, is to pass over us the shade of moral an- 
nihilation. The same principles apply to nations, 
who are really neither louie nor demons, but ag- 
gregates of human beings—brethren of the same 
human family. If uncontrolled by force, nations 
ho more than individuals can be degraded by mu- 
tual intercourse. On the contrary, its inevitable 
tendency is to elevate them in the scale of social 
and moral excellence. What is foreign commerce, 
but an exchange of equivalent productions? And, 
in this exchange, the one party is no more depen- 
dent than the other. Both are dependent; or, if 
you please, both are independent; inasmuch as 
they give full equivalents for what they receive. 
But, if our trade with foreign nations be an ignoble 
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dependence upon them, how do our manufacturers 
propose to remedy it? Why, by making us de- 
pendent upon them forcibly, by the arm of the gov 
ernment, through the humbling instramentality of 
taxation. , This, according to common apprehen- 
sion, would be, at best, an exchange of masters; 
and, if oppression is added to dependency, a pretty 
hard exchange. Sir, I listened with gratification 
to the eloquent declamation of the gentlem&n from 
Kentucky (Mr. Marsnat) on the glory-of national 
independence, and the ignoble tribute which, he 
maintained, we paid to foreign nations by our 
foreign commerce, and which he so proudly scorned 
to pay. Would that the same high spirit which 
prompted his sentiments had characterized his 
— But, under the delusive idea of avoiding, 
1e proposes to do the very thing he denounces and 
spurns,—to establish a foreed dependency—an eter- 
nal tribute from the American people to a privi- 
leged few. Tribute is not an exchange of equi- 
valents, or even a voluntary donation ; but the very 
essence of it is forced exaction for the benefit of 
others. And what is your protective policy but 
this? The choice of doing with their property as 
they list is taken from the people. They are pre- 
cluded from baying from those who will sell to 
them cheapest, or selling to those who will pay 
them most for their Jabor and productions; and, 
by an arbitrary act of government, they are or- 
dered to buy of the Northern manufactnrer, whilst 
a heavy tax is levied from them to coerce this re- 
sult for the manufacturer’s benefit. Is this not 
tribute—tribute from the millions who consume, 
to the few who manufacture? And’ what will he 
say to the whole South, where the manufacturing 
interest does not lie, whose foreign commerce he 
would destroy, and whom he would compel to con- 
sume the substituted productions of the North? Is 
there no degrading dependency, no debasing tri- 
bute, here? Why do nations at the present day 
possess colonies, but to provide markets for their 
manufactures and productions? What more than 
this policy proposes does England now do towards 
Canada and all her vast colonial possessions ? 
And did we of the Sonth take up the sword, and 
wade through our Revolution, to repel the uncon- 
stitutional exaction of a paltry tax on a few lux- 
uries by the British crown, only to fall under the 
still weightier exactions and sterner dependency 
which this policy would consummate over the land? 
Shall we be recolonized, and become vassals and 
tributaries to the other States of this confederacy ? 
Is this the question, so far as its sectional bearings 
are concerned? And if it is, who will entertain of 
dare hope to succeed in such an enterprise? What 
but the craziness of insensate and unprincipled 
lucre could engender it ? 

It is sometimes the case, that those who have 
the least virtue make the greatest pretensions to it. 
And so it may be with the manufacturing interests 
of the country. Instead of being “ the people,” or 
their interests ‘‘the interests of the people,” they 
alone, of all the departments of industry, have in- 
terests directly opposed to those of the people, and 
dangerous to their liberties. In consequence of our 
system of indirect taxation, by which all the taxes 
taken from the people are levied upon foreign im- 
portations, the interests of the manufacturers are 
implicated with ali the taxes and expenditures of 
the government. The higher the taxes are laid 
on the people—the greater the duty on the imported 
article, the better for the manufacturer; because 
the price of the imported article being increased 
by the dutv, enables the manufacturer to sell the 
same article made by him at an increased price to 
the consumer. His interest, therefore, rises ex- 
actly.in proportion as the taxes are raised on the 
people. The higher the taxes, the greater his 
profits. Is this an interest congenial with that of 
the people? The interest of the people is to have 
low taxes, and as littie of their property as possible 
taken from them by the government, for its uses. 
That the taxes should be increased, and the people 
burdened by them, is the interest of the manufac- 
turer. The people’s oppressions are thus the 
manufacturer’s relief; their groans, the manufac- 
turer’s joy. If, by a merciful dispensation of 
Providence, our government could be carried on 
withont taxes on the people, it would be to the 
manufacturer the heaviest of calamities. He would, 
doubtless, by his representatives in this hall, make 
its echoes ring with his eries at the cruel oppres- 
sion—the enormous injustice of refusing to keep 
up the taxes on the people for his benefit, and thus 
leaving him, like others, to make his bread (I 
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shontd say, his fortunes) without the aid of gov- 
ernment intervention. This interest sprung up, 
like a fungus, on the body politic, from the dis- 
tresses of the people, in the midst of one of the 
greatest calamities which can oppress them—war, 
It has since entered into all our legisiation; urging 
on expenditures, that there might be taxes; enlarg- 
ing the objects and powers of the constitution, that 
there might be expenditures; thus undermining 
the constitution, and endangering the liberties 
whilst wasting the substance of the people, I could 
not but smile, perhaps more in bitterness than 
mirth, when but a year or two since 1] heard 
the representatives .of this interest on this floor 
railing against extravagance 


» kha professing re- 
trenchment and economy in the administration of 
the government. The people have willed it. and 
they have been thrown up to power; but where 


now do they stand on this vital matter? In profes. 
sion—duimb; in practice—let the last se sion tell. 
These gentlemen may as well give up the preten- 
sion. They cannot be a reform party in this 

government. The interest they subserve lives on 

abuses, and they must maintain abuses. Extrava- 

gance, waste, profligacy in appropriating the money 

of the peopie, is their natural and inevitable eourse, 

so long as the protective policy is the shibboleth of 
their political and sectional faith. 

And even in the taxes imposed for their benefit 
what sympaihy—what regard have the manufac- 
turers shown for the peaple } W hat kind of dis- 
erumination in the tarull have they hitherto reeuir- 
ed andenforced? tas it been to relieve the peo- 
ple, and lay the taxes on those commodities which 
the wealihy consume, rather than on the necessa- 
ries which the people require? Directiy the eon- 
trary. Krom the origin of their policy to this day, 
they have thrown the burden of the taxes heaviest 
on those commodities consumed by the working 
man andthe poor. Are woollens taxed? the taxes 
must be heaviest on the coarser fabrics. Are cot- 
tons taxed? the same rule applies. Salt, sugar 
iron, leather—on these, and such as these, the bur- 
dens are heaped. What articles are made free of 
duty? Those convenient to manufacturing pur- 
poses; or luxuries, like spices, linens, and silks, 
At the very last Congress, twelve millions of arti- 
cles, on which taxes were imposed, or to be impos- 
ed after [842, were made free of duty, because en- 
tering into the industry of the manafattnrers, But 
the farmer and working man, on all the instru. 
ments of Avs labor, and on his plough, his wheel. 
tire, his great coat, his axe, his shoes, his flannel 
his blanket, fonnd no relief. Were the gains of 
the manufacturer taken from the wealthy few 
only, it would be a wicked wrong; but when 
wrung from the numerous poor, it is merciless jn. 
justice. In the name of common sense, and com- 
mon decency! in a country where the greatest 
good of the greatest number is the professed pring 
ciple of their fundamental laws,—pnt the poor, at 
least, on a parity with the rich im your exactions, 
Fiom him who has litile, take little. Pity the weak 
and destitute; and strive to imitate in your legisla- 
tion the compassionate temper of Him who came 
“to heal tha broken hearted,” and “ preach the gose 
peltothe poor.” The protective poliey, from its 
origin, has exhibited in all its legislation a heart- 
less disregard or profound contempt for the relief 
and welfare of the people. Yet, forsooth, they are 
the people! and their interests and industry are 
the interests and industry of the peoplet ; 

The gentleman from Kentucky made @ ease of 
necessity for the manufacturers. They ¢ould not 
live without our aid. No manufactures had ever 
grown up in any country without government as- 
sistance; and he appealed to history to sustain 
his position. 

If the review of history sustained his assertion 
it might only prove (the observafion of a creat 
and experienced statesman) with what litile wise 
dom nations areruled. But itis nottrue. Manu- 
factures have sprung up without the aid of goy- 
ernment, under the influence of free-trade; and 
have reached at once a maturity and vigor, which 
the sickly productions of monopolies seldom expe- 
rience. Look at Saxony, in the heart of German 
and Swiizerland, amidst the snows of the Alps, wit ; 
out any protecuuon—under immense physical disad- 
vantages—surrounded by paternal governments 
hemming themselves in on all sides by prohibitory 
laws—yet surpassing them all in their manufactur. 
ed productions. And look at the cotton manufac. 
tures of England—equal to all her other mannfac- 
tures together—spontaneously arising, net from 
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the hot-bed of protection, but in spite of protection; 
for there was a heavy duty on the raw material, 
But England is the great example for our imita- 
tion. She, in former times, has pursued the pro- 
lective policy, and has grown great; and we should 
follow her example. ‘That England has flourished 
in manufactures, and that there the prohibitory 
~olicy has been largely enforced, I do not deny. 
Her success in manufactures, however, is not al- 
tributable to this policy, but to her position, and 
the superior liberty and intelligence of her people, 
Her wonderful inventions in machinery, and her 
exemption from wars within her territory, while 
other nations have been desolated by them, and 
her vast coloniatdependencies have made England 
the grand deposite-bank of nations and the work- 
shop of the world. Internally, the protective policy 
could only give her manufacturers the home mar- 
ket. But is it the home market which has built up 
the manufactures of England? Ifthe gentleman 
intends to say that the principle of injustice, which 
characterizes the protective policy, being carried 
out in her intercourse with foreign nations, has 
been the canse of England’s greatness, and man- 
ufacturing ascendency, I may not be disposed en- 
tirely to differ with him. 
urging us to imitate her? Protection at home only, 
will not do with us, as it has not done with her. 
Thus far, it can only be a source of internal weak- 
ness, depriving some for the benefit of other f 
winlst immense loss must be sustained, without 
being of any benefit toany one. To succeed, like 
her—like her, we must carry the principle out to 
nations abroad, and protect manufactures by fore- 
ing open for them, by the sword, expansive mar- 
kets in vast colonies and dependencies. Having 
overlooked our natural markets—those of neigh- 
bormg and friendly States—we mast, by fire and 
slaughter, subdue more distant and helpless navions, 
that they may be forced to consume our manufac- 
tures. If, at home, we subject and oppress the 
many for the aggrandizement and benefit of the 
few, it is but consistent that we should deal with 
other nations on no better principles. Sir, this is 
the policy that has made England great; but is it 
worthy of our imitation?) Mark her attitude in 
the world. Nations in al! quarters of*the globe in 
military bondage to her—pushing her conquests 
nlong the Himmalaya mountains—massacring the 
Chinese, to protect her manutacture of opinm- look- 
ing with avidity to central America and the West 
Indies, and sceking to exclude our commerce from 
ihe African seas, by claiming the right of search 
over our merchantmen, for the same unhallowed 
to sega of monopoly ; and on every border of our 
Jnion—in the east, in the west, in the south, on the 
ocean—we are assailed and insulted by her arrogant 
pretensions. The time may not be far distant 
when all the nations of the earth will be compelled 
to combine for her overthrow, as all Earope com- 
bined, under her auspices, for the overthrow of Na- 
poleon. Her pretensions to dictate the laws of 
nations, and establish universal dominion, are in- 
consistent with the peace and independence of other 
states. Great, she unquestionably is; and I, too, 
who look back to her as my father-land with rever- 
ence, and not without affection, may be fazzled by 
her bright ascendency. Great. she unquestionably 
is; but she is also the greatest robber and oppres- 
sor that now controls the destinies of men. If all 
the innocent blood she has shed, to carry out her 
commercial and manufacturing : 
gathered into one vast reservoir, her navy might 
ride in it. The eternal sunshine of glory may set- 
tle on her head, but she stands on a pedestal of hu- 
man bones, knee-deep in human gore. And where 
has all her greatness, and her glory, placed her 
people? Hear the tale which every wind, sweep- 
ing across the Atlantic, brings of their appalling 
condition. Bowed down with taxes, they work for 
life, and thank God for even so gracious a privi- 
lege. The barrack and the factory stand together; 
whilst Famine and its fierce attendant, Crime, fill 
her poor-houses and prisons. Day and night, the 
unceasing moan arises for bread ; whilst the only 
alternative left to millions of her people, is the 
scant provision of public charity, or the cruel death 
of starvation. Should nature rebel, and the peo- 
ole rise, the dragoon’s sabre settles the right. But 
i sveak of the people. There is no people. as a po- 
litical estate, in the British isles. They are anni- 
hilated politically, and the government is a com- 
bination of a monarchy, with an hereditary and 
moneyed aristocracy. Shall we imitate a policy 


based on such principles, which has produced such 
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results, and requires such crimes to consummate it ? 
Sir, L utterly renounce and abhor the precedent and 
its exemplification. It is not by following England, 
and the great nations of the old world—leprosied 
allover and festering in the abuses of ages—that 
we are to build up American prosperity and great- 
ness. Qur institutions are based on far different 
principles from theirs. We affect not power, but 
rigbt. We aim not to be great, but to be happy 
and free; although, in the end, the most formidable 
of all power, the greatest of all greatness, must be 
ours. We must not look back, but forward, and 
press on under the guidance of the great principles 
of Christian morality, on which our institutions are 
based, to the mighty destiny which awaits us. We 
are the only important nation on earth, who dare 
in our legislation be just to each other; whorequire 
neither the oppression of each other, nor the op- 
pression of foreign nations, to promote our prosperi- 
ty. We have only to legislate for all, not a part of 
the people—for the many, not the few; leaving 
industry in all its departments free, unshackled 
by legislative restrictions; and all |must work for 
the common benefit and common liberty of all. 
No nation can be an example to us; but we must 
be the mightiest, because the purest example to 
other nations, that has ever enlightened the world. 
But Iam told all this is theory ;—your free-trade 
theory—just and right in itself, but impracticable 
because other nations will not act upon it. Sir, , 
eare nol what you call it. It is the theory of liber- 
ty—the theory of our republican institutions. Will 
gentlemen maintain that these institutions are to be 
abolished, because other nations will not adopt 
them? Did we wait for their approval in origin- 
ating them; and shall we wait for their example 
in carrying them out, in our iegislation? If our 
democratic institutions are impracticable abstrac- 
tions, Which the greater part of the world main- 
tain them to be, then abolish them. But if they 
were worth instituting, they are worth practising. 
The whole argument, from the conduet of other 
nations, results in this:—they oppress their people, 
by unjust legislation, in maintaining the protective 
policy, by which we are only incidentally injured; 
and «we must therefore do the same. I should say, 
sir, that the opposite should be our course. Avoid 
the wrong towards your citizens, they have perpe- 
trated against theirs. Do no positive wrong to- 
wards the humblest of your people, for the sake of 
a speculative good, which can only be obtained, if 
obtained at all, after a long course of suffering. 
Nations have been trying long enough the policy 
of mutual injury; and still their energies seem un- 
relaxed in this diabolical career, All their hatred 
and rivalry arise from the mischievous fallacy, 
that their interests are opposed to each other. 
Hence restrictions on commercial intercourse in 
peace, and the most desolating and wasting wars. 
Shall we contribute by our legislation, to this bloody 
deception ? or rather, while not at all deceived our- 
selves as to the falsity of this principle, shall we 
act upon it, in order that we may explode it;—that 
is, adopt restrictions, that we may promote free- 
trade? This is the new pretext under which the 
protective policy seeks protection. We are to 
prove our morality by falsehood, and show our ab- 
horrence of robbery, by turning robbers, — Sir, 
when gentlemen concede that the principles of 
free trade are just and right in themselves, they 
have granted every thing I could desire. It will 
be in vain for them to talk about policy. The 
highest policy, with nations as with individuals, is 
to do right; and the people of the Uniied States 
will never descend from this high ground. Once 
allow policy to overrule moral principles, and we 
are lost—lost in the tremendous necessity which 
drags on events, and heaps wrong on wrong, until 
to plague and curse becomes our nature. The 
doctrine of free trade is the doctrine of mutual 
interest between nations ; the doctrine of mutual in- 
terest between nations is ‘the doctrine of peace; 
and the doctrine of peace is the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. ‘Good-will on earth and peace amongst 
men” is inscribed on its snowy banners; and if 
universal liberty and universal peace are to bless 
the earth, it must be beneath their benignant folds. 
Tntil acknowledged to be trne, it will be theory; as 
was the solar system, when Gallileo first disclosed 
its truths. Such theories are the moral levers of 
the world; and if forced upward by intrepid hands, 
they will root out falsehood and oppression in 
covernment, and plant liberty in their stead. Al 
our institutions, all our hopes for the future ame- 
lioration of our race, aré reared upon them; and 


although scoffed at by the interested, or ridiculed 
by the ignorant, they are worth more than the gain 
of the manafacturer, or the kindred accumulations 
of monarchic or aristocratic oppressions. The Bj. 
ble is their high authority; and its pure morality 
and holy religion their exalted and unerring yjp. 
dicators. ; 

«Mr. Speaker, gentlemen have accused us of g 
desire to destroy the manufacturers of the country 
If to refuse to be taxed for their benefit, be to de. 
sire their destruction, the charge is true. But if g 
sincere and earnest desire that they should prosper 
not at the expense of others, but by their own ins 
dustry, and that superior efficiency of American 
labor and enterprise, which I believe is destined to 
give us that ascendancy over England which Eng. 
land possesses over the rest of the world, be an 
indication of friendliness towards them, they have 
it in every portion of the country. Hostile we are 
to injustice; hostile to oppression in every form; 
hostile to government entering into the pursuits of 
individuals, and controlling them: but not to hon. 
est industry in any department of life. If the his. 
tory of the protective policy, in all past time, affords 
any proof of their necessary course, the manufac. 
turers themselves will be their own worst enemies, 
They need but to be unrestrained, in a free coun. 
try, to work out their own destruction. There isa 

rinciple of excess in the policy, which will drive 
ao to extremes. Avarice, notoriously, is insa- 
tiable. But independently of this, there wiil al. 
ways be, in every lucrative pursuit, many individ. 
uals who, either from want of industry, economy, 
or capital, will not succeed. ‘These will clamor 
after every revision of the tariff, so soon as compe- 
tition presses them, for new impositions. The rest 
must join them; for whilst it is their principle to 
fiourish through the exactions of government, 
every increase of price will add to their gains, 
Thus, in the very nature of things, the system, if 
left to itse)f, cannot stop short of entire prohibition. 
The tariff of 1816 was soon followed by the tariffs 
of 1819, 1822, 1824, and 1828; being a periodical 
increase about every three years. The tariff of 

1828 filled the cup to overflowing, and it was 
dashed to the earth. A convulsion came, ani 
the manufacturers were forced to release their 
grasp or the country. Left to themselves, 
they will have to be cut off from the govem- 
ment entirely, or they will realize for the coun- 
try that brilliant vision of complete prohibition, 
which the gentleman from Kentucky so beautifully 
shadowed forth, as its proper consummation and 
crowning glory. Our country isolated and cut off 
from all the nations of the earth; our foreign com- 
merce destroyed; our shipping swept from the 
ocean; and, with it, our commercial marine, with- 
out which our navy cannot exist. There we vill 
lie, solitary and helpless, a new specimen of the 
Celestial Empire. But when in the pa!my enjoy- 
ment of this magnificent independence—in the ex- 
uberant plenitude of all the blessings which the 
protective policy will thus glorious!y impart—may 
there not be a slight impediment to our | sting hap- 
piness? May not some haughty trader, set up the 
new doctrine as to the rights of nations to univer- 
sal intercourse; and, seeking only protection to 
their industry, by the mild persuasives of cannon 
and steam batteries, force opium, or, what is nearly 
as bad, the tobacco of the gentleman from Mary- 
land, (Mr. Soiters,) down our throats? Sir, if 
these practical gentlemen think all this practic 
able in these United States, let them go on; but 
if they would listen to one who is not their enemy, 
they would disconnect themselves as much a3 
possible from the operations of this government; 
snatch their interests from the fierce current of 
party politics; and, after twenty-six years of pro 
tection, be content with the benefit (by no means 
insignificant) which any tariff for revenue, in the 
present condition of the country, must necessarily 
afford. Beware of the people. Once you have e& 
caped. destruction, and barely escaped it, I have 
it from an unquestionable source, that it was Gen- 
eral Jackson’s purpose, had it not been for the act 
of 1833, to have recommended to the ensuing Con- 
gress, a revision of the iariff on revenue rinciples 
only. He then took the broad ground, (which be 
has ever since maintained) that any other tariff 
was unconstitutional. Beware of the people! Gen- 
eral Jackson’s power may have heen as nothing, 
compared with theirs. When they shall come up 
here, and fill these seats with representatives com 
manded to look not to their interests only, but to 





their liberties, which you have assailed and end 
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cered by your encroachments,—the questions 
which may then arise, may be,—the inevitable ten- 
dency of all indiccet taxation to abuses; its partial 
and unjust influence on different pursuits of indus- 
try; its fatal proclivity to extravagance in expendi- 
tures; its secret operation, by which it hides its 
exactions from the popular eye, and thus destroys 
responsibility to the people ; the danger to the Con- 
stitution Which it produces, by enlarging its powers, 
and thus strengihening the government against the 

ople ; and, last of all, its undermining the great 
rinciplé of equality, which lies at the basis of our 
institutions, whereby liberty itself is jeoparded. 
gir, the people of the United States may be patient, 
pat they are free; they may tolerate immense mis- 
rule, but they can understand it too; and when 
aroused, remember—the masses seldom stop short of 
principles. If, however, all warning on the one 
hand for forbearance, and expectations for relief 
on the other, should fail; and the prohibitory poli- 
cy is finally riveted on the people of the United 
States—I see nothing in prospect for us, but corrup- 
tion and feebleness, contention and violence. And 
instead of bounding on in the great career of 
human improvement, and carrying on from na- 
tion to nation the light and life of liberty, and the 
mighty principles of Christian truth and Christian 
morality in government, we will go down in dis- 
honor and shame—go down forever—because false 
to every principle which gave our institutions birth, 
and prepared them for immortality, ‘ 

A low but ominous note was struck in this de- 


bate, which I cannot close without noticing. The | 


gentieman from New York, (Mr. Linn,)—in a tone 
of affected deprecation, it is true—spoke of the 
“eollateral issue” this subject presented between 
free labor and slave labor. I had seen, in some 
abolition paper, some silly commentaries to show 
that such an issue existed between the North and 
South ; but this was in keeping with the declared 
purposes of these incendiaries—to destroy the Union 
itself, if in the way of their fanaticism. I did not, 
however, expect to hear it from a representative on 
this floor; because, if it is true that the interests of 
the North and the interests of the South are incom- 
patible under our form of government, then the 
Union not only will, but ought to fall; and if it is 
not true, it can only be an appeal to prejudices, to 
sustain a cause whose rottenness can find no sup- 
port in truth, There never was a country whose 
interests more beautifully harmonized, than those 
of the United States; every section contribating, by 
its productions, to sustain the others. But to raise 


up nation against nation, impinge one interest | 


upon another in the same country, and arm man 
against his fellow-man, is the _ of the protec- 
live policy,—the only interest fur which this gov- 
ernment has legislated, for a quarter of a century, — 
producing alienation and discontent amongst our 
cilizens, and on the government injurious conse- 
quences, whose end no eye can see—a Treasury 
overflowing by millions—the monstrous anomaly 
of raising money from the people to be returned to 
them again—the deposite act of ’36, with tts disas- 
lerous effects on the currency and business of the 
country, under which it still staggers and reels— 
and Jately the distribution act of the last session— 


vet this interest now rises here and strikes at the | 
Nothing keeps the Union | 


vitals of the Union. 
logether but an abiding sense of a common and 
reciprocal interest. Raise this new “ collateral is- 
sue.” Teach the North that they can only prosper 
by destroying the Sonth—and the South that it 
is slave-labor against which your legislation is 
leveled, and how long will the Union last? 
It was the robbers and thieves of Moscow who fired 
the Kremlin; and it is vain to hope that those who 
live on the plunder of their fellow men will have 
any other principle than—to live. No rights will 
be sacred from their aggressions. The constitution, 
the Union, liberty itself, will be struck down, when 
standing in the way of their unhallowed gains, 
To destroy all these may be the aim, as well as the 
result, of the protective policy. The South—ever 
in the defensive, aggressing never on other sec- 
lions or other interests—will endeavor to sustain 
them all; and when she surrenders the Union, 
it will be because the Union will be incompatible 
with liberty. 
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the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject oi 

an Exchequer Board, &c. to a select committee. 

Mr. BUCHANAN observed, that when this sub- 
ject had been before the Senate a few days since, 
it had been, at that time, his intention to subm) 
some remarks upon it; and subsequent reflection 
had strengthened the conviction that it was his duty 
now, to express his opinion of the letter of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury and the draft of a bill for 
the establishment of a Board of Exchequer by 
which it was accompanied. Were this a mere re 
commendation from the Secretary, containing the 
individual views and opinions of that officer alone, 
Mr. B. should not deem it proper, in the prelimi- 
nary stage of the proceeding, to go into an investi- 
gation of the subject. But such was not the.case. 
This fiscal plan came before the Senate in « nove! 
and imposing form. They had been to!d in th 
letter itself that it wasa plan in favor of which the 
President and his whole Cabinet were united after 
much deliberation and reflection. The bil! to esta- 
blish this Exehequer Board had been drawn with 
the utmost care, and the letter which preceded i: 
contained an argument in support ¢f the measure 
as able as any he had ever seen presented to Con- 
gress. It was clear in its statements, logical in it 
deductions from the premises assumed, and we | 
calculated to produce a striking impression upon 
ihe country, 

Under such cireumstaners, and particularly a 
it had been everywhere circulated that Mr. B. was 
in favor of the plan, it was a duty he owed to him- 
self and not less to the party with which it was his 
honor to act, to state briefly bis opinions in regar: 
to it. He could say, with the most perfect truth, 
that he had felt, and still felt, every desire to sup- 
port any measure which should be recommended 
by President Tyler for the collection, safekeeping, 
and disbursement of the public revenue; because, 
in common with millions of his fellow-citizens, he 
owed him a deep debt of gratitude for having ar- 
rested, by the two vetoes of the Jast session, the 
“Fiscal Bank” and the ‘Fiscal Corporation,” then 
presented to him for hissanction. He had never 
been more sincere than when, at the close of the last 
session, he had declared himself ready to take al- 
most any measure temporarily, which the President 
might recommend for the fiscal purposes of the 
Government. He was di-posed to put in‘o his 
hands a carte blanche, provi‘ed he confined his re- 
commendation to the constitutional-objects to be 
accomplished. But when the President extened 
his plan beyond that limit, when he proposed to 
issue a Government paper currency, and put the 
public money in jeopardy by placing it in the 
hands of speculators, or lending it to merchants 
or to anybody else, the plan must encounter 
his determined opposition. It was right that 
the country should know the opinions of Senators 
on this subject, and know them now. The energy 
and industry which marked the American cha- 
racter. were such that, if the preple were left 
to themselves, they woold relieve the 
country from its present condition, 
and elevate it to its former presperity. But, 
as long as the preple were lcoking to Con- 
gress for relief, their energies would be para- 
lyzed—they looked to a source whence no ef- 
fectnal relief could ever come; and, while thu 
waiting and hoping, they were led to neglect tha! 
industry and economy which alore could elevate 
them to their high destiny. 

Mr. B. went on to say that he had viewed the 
plan submitted by the Secretary in every arpec', 
and he cou!d see nothing, nothing in it buta great 
Government Bank; its business was to be con- 
ducted exclusively by the Government; its capital 
was to be furnished exclusively by the Governmen'; 
its paper was to be issued exclnsively by the Go- 
vernment—from first to last it was nothing but a 
Government Bank. 

What were the fanctions of a Bank? of a Bank 
of the most general character? It received depe- 
sites, it issued a paper currency, and it loaned mo. 
ney on bills of exchange er on promissory notes 
Theee were all the three functions which could 
properly belong toany Bank. And were not each 
and all of these functions to be discharged by this 
new “Exchequer Board?” ‘Yet, with the greatest 
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appearance of naivefe, the Secretary told Congress 
that this was not a Government Bank. Now, Mr. 
&. would first briefly stare what this p'an was, be- 
fore stating his ebjections to it. 

The bill proposed the establishment of an Exche- 
quer Board, to consist of five members, and to be 
located at the seat of Government. The Secretary 
of the Treasure and the Treasurer of the United 
States were ez officio to constitute two of its meme 
bers. In addition to whom, there were to be three 
commissioners, appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
were to hold their offices for six years, and might 
be reappointed. One of the thre» was, at first, to 
be appointed for two yeafs; another for foar; and 
the third for six; so thatchere might be a chsnge 
of one commis:ioner every two years. These offi- 
cers were to be removable at pleasure; no, he was 
wrong; they were to be removable in case of phy- 
si al inability, incompetence, and neglect or viola- 
tion of duty. Awd what was to be the power of the 
Board thus constituted? They were to establish filty- 
two snbordinste boards, which might be scaitered all 
over the country. There were ‘o be branch agencies; 
not exeeeding two ineach State of the Union. 
From the letter of the Secretary and the bill, it 
might be fairly interred that there would be three 
rincipal officers ateach ageney, and there could 
not be less than two; so that in the branches ihere 
would be a body of 156 officers, scattered through- 
out every portion of the Union to perform the 
business of this Exchequer Beard. 

All these branch officers and agents were to be 
appointed by the Scerctary of the Treasury “on 
he recommencaticn of the Beard of Exchequer; 
and the svid Buard shall have power to fix the 
amount of the respective compensations of such 
‘ flicers, and to provide regulations for the governe 
ment of sachasencies.” These officers were all 

ovable by the Seeretary of the Treasury. 

What daties were to be discharged by this cen- 
tral Board and its agencies? Thev were to re- 
ceive, keep, and disburse the public money: they 
were to ac! as commissioners of loans, and they 
were to perform the daty of pension agents. And 
here he would remark, that these humble and 
useful duties had been, under the act to establish 
ihe Independent Treasury, performed, the whole 
of them, by four Receivers General, in addition to 
the present oflicers of the Government. For the 
mere performance of those dates, Mr. B. had no 
objection to almost any plan which the President 
might propose. To be sure, if the present magni« 
projet should be cut down to the dimensions 
of the Independent ‘Treasury, four additional offi- 
cers on!y, instead of one hundred and fifty-nine, 
would be all that were necessary to carry it into 
execn'ion, 

But what were the remaining powers io be exer- 
cised by this Exechequer Board and its branches? 
Were they not the powers of a great baniing in- 
s'itution? First, they were to receive priva’e de- 
posites not ¢xceeding $15,000 000, which might be 
cutupa the pleasure of the depositors, into certi- 
fieates of deposit which, assuming the form of 
bank notes, were to become a circulating mediam. 
This particular part of the scheme was left by the 
bili in great obscurity, es it was not expressly de- 
clared that these certificates should be received m 

of the publte dees. He did not know 

whether this $15,003,000 would constitate a part 
nking capital or no'; (r whether it 

wonld remain on deposi e merely to meet the pay- 
ment «f the certifeates issued. He supposed it 

« intended to coustitu'e a banking capital. Uf it 
were not, he should feel lees hostility agaist this 
part of the plan. Some of the best banks of the 
worli were mere deposite banks, and their only 
issue was bank certificates which represented gold 
and siver, d 
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What was the next fanction of (bis Bozrd? They 
were to pot in cirenlation a Government paper 
enrrency net exceeding $15,000,000, in notes of a 
denomination not lower than five nor higher than 
one thonsznd dollars; and they were expressly au- 
thorized. according to the rules of banking, to issue 
three paper dollars for every gold and silver dollar 
in their possessioo. ‘Then it was a bank of issue. 
Was it also a bank of discount? Could any man 
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doubt it? It was the Exchange Bank of an honorable 
friend near him, [Mr, Beraien,} only withdrawn 
altogether from the control of private individuals, 
and transferred to the Treasury. That was the 
whole difference. Whe'her the Board should buy a 
bill of exchange, or discouat a promissory note, it 
came to the same thing; it was neither more. nor 
less than an accommodation loan. And it was a 
loan subject to all those risks fo which banks, 
brokers, and speculators could expose it. No pra- 
deat man would ever be willing to put his own 
money into such hands. Mr. B. therefore took it 
for granted that it could noi and would not be de- 
nied that this Exchequer Board wa 

Bat it had auo her bavk 


s bank. 


ature. He meant no 


disrespect to the honc:able Senators from Ala- 
bama when he said it vasa bauk purely on the 
Alabama principle. Ifthe bankshould run down, 
as it might be expected soon to do, there was a 


provision ia the biil ibat the United States Govern- 
ment should wiad it up by advancing it five mil- 
lions of five per evn!. loan, redeemahie after twenty 
years, which joan wm cht be sold in the market at 
ahy ra’e un‘er par that i: would bring. Now, 
when-ihe General G vernment undertock to deal 
in banking, it mishtcatculate on the same fate 
which had attende:: banks owned by States. Qrom 
Statements Nir. B hed lately seen, 1! appeared that 
the Alabama Bank had got through five millions of 
its capital, and was in a very fair way to get 
through with the residue. [A laugh.] This would 
be a Goverument bank, concucted wiih great ex- 
travagance and little care, as all Government 
banks must be, where private and individual inte- 
rest was no! brought to bear on its concerms, 

Mr. B. said be would now proceed to state a few 
objectiens to this pian. 

And, in the first place, the Whig party of this 
country had ever professed to regard the curtailing 
of Exceutive influence as the great polar siar of 
all their poli ical movements. Every distinguich 
ed Whig Senator had deprecated this influence es 
on? of the greatest of all evils. The very distin- 
gu:she! Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] had 
this morning repeated on this subject sentiments 
Which he had heretofore presented, over and over 
again, in that Chamber, and the poor Independent 
Treasury bill of Mr. B's party had been assailed, 
and with the u'most effect, on that very ground. 
The country had been alarmed at the vast and ex- 
tensive patronage to which it wovld give cecasion. 
The thonrght of the appointment of four rec 
general bad struck terror and alarm throngh the 
hearts of all his Whig friends. Bat what had we 
here? ‘Jhere were three commissioners, besides 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Treasurer, 
to be appointed and to retide at Washington, 
with fiity-two subord nate agencies all over 
the country, each requiring the edditional ap- 
pointmert of thre prneipal eflicers, to say 
Nothing of subordirate Here was a corps 
of officers of at lesst tro hundred individaals, 
great and sma!!, presenting two hunire! places 
very convenient indeed for the friends of any Ad- 
ministration which m'cht desire to secure and re- 
ward their services. Mr. B here again protested 
tha! he intended no personal reflection on the pre- 
sent Chief Magistrate in the remarks he now 
made. He <id entertain the remotest fear that 
Presitent Tyler would ever abuse his trast. Pub- 
lic tiberty was notin the least dabger frem him. 
Ms. B. was governed entirely in the gronnd he 
now took by general princ’ples of policy, and not 
by the slightest possible disrespect to the present 
Chief Magistrate. 

Worat he had stated was, however, the smallest 
objection to the bili; for it went to efiec! a perfect 
conceniration in the hands of the Executive of 
both the political and the money power. How 
conld it pos sibly be suppase any honorable 
Senator belonging wt the party with whic) it was 
Mr. B’s happiaess to act could ever adept a plan 
of this description? That party bad always been 
strenuously opposed to any Bank of the United 
States, and especially to the two ‘Fiscalities,” 
which bod heen vetoed by President Tyler. And 
why? Without adverting to constitutional objec- 
tion, chiefly becanse the United States were to be 
Jatge stvckh olders; because the President was to 
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appoiat a portion of the directors, and because 
these directors were to reside at Washington, under 
the immecdiat2 influence of the Executive. They 
had always condemned the connection of a great 
money power With the political power of the Go- 
verament. But herein this bill all masks were 
thrown off. Here was a Government Banlr, not 
owned in part or controlledin part by the General 
Government, but belonging altogether to that Go- 
veroment, and having all its cfficers appointed by 
Executive authority. And yet they were told, for- 
sooth, that this was an “intermediate measure.’ 
So far from it, that, with the single exception of 
the facility of repeal, it was an extreme measure; 
it went far beyond the National Bank, which his 
party had always opposed. Here was an instiiu- 
tion not merely connected with the Government, 
but in all respects a complete Government Bank. 
Aud yet the Senatejwere told that this measure pre- 
sented “a common platform on which all might 
unite.’ Would to heaven that it were! All Mr. 
B's habits and feelings would induce him to re- 
joice at the discovery of a measure of that cha- 
racter, and he would be one of the very first to 
rash into union on any such common ground. 

tle remembered weil, he never could forget, the 
speech foimerly delivered by the honorable and dis- 
tingaished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] on 
this subject. A printed report of that speech was 
now before him. The title page, as it was a very 
long one, he shoa!d not read. 

[Mr. Cray here interposed, to ask that it- might 
be read by all means. ] 

Well, said Mr. B. since the Senator desires it, I 
will read it. A poet has said that “ihe world’s all 
tile page; there’s no contents.” But that remark 
would not be just if applied to this speech, for 
there is a great deal of good reading in it besides 
the title. 

[He then read the title page in full, the great 
length of which produced much laughter. It is as 
follows: 

“Speech of the Hon. Henry Cray of Kentucky, 
establishing a deliberate design, on the part of the 
Jate and present Executive of the United Sta es, to 
break down the whole banking system of the United 
Siates; commenciog with the Bank of the United 
States, and terminating with the State Banks, and 
to create on their ruins a Government Treasury 
Bank, under the exclusive control of the Executive; 
and in reply to the speech of the Hon. Jonn C. 
Catuoun of South Carolina, supporting that Trea- 
sury Bank. Delivered in the Senate of the United 
Siates, February 19, 1838.” ] 

There’s a title fur you! Now, on what principle 
had the honorable Senator contended that Mr. B. 
and his party were in favor of a great Govern- 
ment Bavk? They had not proposed to lend any mo- 
ney, nor to issue any bank paper. Their plan, the 
Senator had contended, coutemplated a bank of 
issue. and what did gentlemen think the isue was 
ty be? Simply drafts by the Treasurer of the 
Uniied S:ates on the depositories in cifferent ° sec- 
trons of the country,in discharge of debts due by 
the Government, a practice which had prevailed 
since the orizin of the Government, and must coa- 
nue as long as it wasa Governmen’. Yet the hono- 
rable Senator, shuffling danger in every teinted 
breeze, considered these drafts as forming the paper 
currency of a wemendons Government Bank. And 
although the drafts were required to be paid with- 
in asshort a peri das possible after the date of 
their issue, still it was to be a great Government 
Bank. What mast the Senator now think cf his 
own political friends? Even the Senator's fears of 
what the Independent Treasury might become, 
were thrown perfectly into the shade. Instead of 
Treasury drafts payable within the shortest period, 
here wasa regalar issue of paper hills at the 
rate of three tor one dollarin specie, ih as com- 
pieie a system of exchange as would have resulted 
from the adop ion of the Exchange Bank bill, so 
properly vetoed at the extra sestion. What would 
ihe President become, according to this plan? He 
was already the great fountain of political 
patronage; and he was to become the head of 
an immense moneyed institution. If this bill 
should succeed, the speculators and politicians 
of the whole country would be coming here to 
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court the President or his Secretary for loans, justag 
eagerly as men now crowded to Washineton for 
offices. Protesting always that no remarks he 
should now make had the remotest application t 
President Tyler, he put the case of an ambitious 
and dangerous man being at the heal of the Gp. 
vernment—an Agron Burr being in the chair—anq 
jet him have it in his power to control the whole of 
the public revenue; let him have at his disposai lj 
the money of the people, with which to purchase 
the services of political partisans on the eve of g 
great Presidential election, and what would become 
of the national liberty? All they had formerly 
heard about a union of the purse and the sword 
was mere idle declamation; but here was that 
union in reality, and without a veil. All the mo. 
ney of the people was to Le subjected to the Ex. 
ecutive disposal, and the President was to become 
at once the fountain of individual wealth as well as 
of political power. The Treasury Bank was to be 
completely and exclusively under the control of the 
Government; and an able, who should be at the 
same time a bad man, wouid be in circumstances, 
by the use of this double power, both political and 
fiscal, to spread unbounded corruption throughout 
the community, to subsidize the venal to the par. 
poses of his ambition, and so to corrupt and to im. 
pair the liberties of his country, that they would be 
no longer worth preserving. 

Mr. B. went on to observe, that it might perhaps 
be urged, in reply, that by this plan the bills of ex. 
change in which the bank could deal, were such 
only as had but thirtydays tc run. Very true;— 
that was the restriction in the bil]; but let this great 
bank once get fairly into operation, let the money 
of the Gevernment become the capital of the bank, 
and how easily might that limitation be extended? 
Buteven as it now stood, there was, in fact, as much 
danger to be apprehended as if the bills were al. 
lowed to run ninety or one hundred and twenty 
days. It was said that the dealings ef the bank 
were to be confined to bona fide business transac- 
tions; but that was impossible, utterly impossible. 
There was no attempt to do this on the face of the 
bill, and if there were, it never could be carried out 
in fact. A man in Pailade!phia would go to the 
bank and present a bill of exchange on Boston, duly 
accepted, and get the money for it; when the bill 
became due, the acceptor in Boston would drawa 
new bill on the first drawer in Philadelphia, and, 
with the preceeds, pay the original bil; and thusa 
perfect sysiem of kite flying and race-horse bills 
would take place, just as it would have done under 
the Fiscal Corporation. The only difference would 
be, that here the kite could fly only for thirty days 
at a time, and the kite-flyers would have to repeat 
their operations every thirty days, instead of every 
ninety or one hundred and twen'y cays. 

Mr. B.,farther insisted that the issues of the Ex- 
chequer Board would be purely 2 Government pa 
per—that, and that only. Let this Bank get fairly 
under way, and iis history would be the history of 
the Bank of the United States over again. The 
public treasure would pass into the hands of spe- 
culators, and the “suspended debt,” within one 
year, would amount to millions. Mr, B. here 
quoted from the bill, to show of what the issues of 
the board were to cossist, namely, of bank notes 
in which the United States wou!d promise to pay, 
signed by the Treasurer, countersigned by the Pre- 
sident of the Board, and payable to the order of 
the principal agent at the different branches. 

The chief means relied upon to give this paper 
money an extensive circulation, were the opera: 
tions of the Exchange Bank. Withost this, in the 
opinion of the Secre'ary of the Treasury, the 
scheme would prove to be a failure. L:t him 
speak for himrelf: 

“These notes,” says he, “can get into circulation, and be kept 
in it, only in two ways: first, by payment in such notes of 
debts and demands on the ‘Treasury; and, second, by buying 
domestic exchange. Anditis the last of these modes which 
is most coafidenty looked to as furnis!.ing an active and con- 
tinual circulation of this paper. When issued in Government 
payments, at distant points, the general tendency of the notes 
will be from those points to the great Atlantic cities, according 
to the course of trade; thas leaving the place of their first issue 
without the benefits of their circulation. Bat it is evident that 
ifthe agencies at those distant points shall be authorized to 
purchase bills of exchange, anew source for the issue of sou 
circulating paper wil! be opened, and the exchan thes boughs 


would be remitted, wherever the demands of 
for it,” 
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Now, these were called Treasury no’es; but with 
what justice or propriety? What was a Treasury 
pole? merely a mode of borrowing a sam of money 
by the Government instead of funding the public 
debt. Treasary notes were issued to Government 
creditors or in payment of a Government loan, But 
with what justice could these issues be called Trea- 
sury notes? They were payable on demand, but 
did not represent dollar for dollar in specie. For 
every five dollars in the vault, fifteen dollars of ‘his 

r might be issued; and this was to be used, not 
in disebarging the debts of the United States; not in 
considerztion of loans effect-d for the legitimate 
purposes of ihe Government; but in buying bills 
of exchange from private individuals. And this 
was to be done for the purpose of regulating the 
exchanges; when we all know that they will be re- 
guiated the moment the banks shall honesily and 
in good faith resume specie payments. These 
pates constituted in every respect a Government 

apet money. And what had the past history 
of the world luvariably demonstrated to be the fate 


of such money? Wes there one country under 
the sun which ever had trjed it and bad not 


been a sufferer from the caperiment? Every 
where its value had depreciated from day to day, 
ualil at length it had sunk to nothing. The two 
most striking examples of this were to be seen in 
the assignats issued Cuiing the French revolution, 
and the continental money of ourown Revolution- 
ary days. In beth cases, indeed, the paper ac- 
complished a glorious purpose—it established and 
sustained public iiberty, and enabled each of these 
nations to resist and to overcome a despotic power: 
but as a currency, as money, it sank and sank till 
at lergth it lost all value. And should we, in these 
piping times of peace, when the people were 
abundantly able to pay all the «xpenses of Govern- 
ment, resort to an expedient suited only to the most 
desperate emergency, and of so tempting and se- 
ducing a character as to have been abused by every 
Government that ever had resoried to it? 

Then this Bank was to have a circulation of fif- 
teen millions, an amount beyond the average cir- 
culation of the old United States Bank in its 
palmiest days. The average of her circulation 
had been but from eleven to twelve millions; but 
here was a greatCentral Beard, with fifiy-two agen- 
cies, and a circulation of fifteen millions! This 
would expand the paper currency of the country, 
promote speculation, produce a delusive prosperity, 
and, in the end, when the bubble burst, would 
place us in a condition much more deplorable than 
we were at present. 

But the facility with which the issue of paper 
money by a Gevernment might be abused in in- 
volving the country in debt almost without its 
knowledge, was demonstrated by the provisions of 
the present bill. This was a bill, in effect, to bor- 
row fifteen millions of dollars. That was palpa- 
ble. On five millions actually in the Treasury, 
the Bank was to issue fifteen millions. Here was 
aloan of ten millions at once; then, when the 
Bank should run down, which it soon would do, 
Government was to lend it five millions more, in 
certificates of loan issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Exchequer Board. Here were ten 
millions of debt incurred at once, on the one-to- 
taree priveiple, and the five millions more of the 
Government rake up,in fact,a loan of fifteen 
millions—a loan of which no man, woman, or 
child could have dreamed, on a mere perusal of 
the bill; yet it was demonstrable; it must be so. It 
was the issue of a paper moncy, without even the 
pretence of a specie basis beyond one for three for 
its support. 

Mr. B. said he had never been a great friend to 
the existing banking system of the United States; he 
believed it was fast going to ruin; it contained the 
elements of its own destruction within itself, Let 
it g0; he should give it no impu'se; he would leave 
Kilo itself, Jn that respect he would not say 
Whether this new Government Bank would work 
good or evil; but certain it was that it would soon 
make an end of the Sjate banks. It went to invade 
their most precious prerogative. It was empowered 
to issue five dollar bills, whereas hitherto Treasury 
notes had never beén permitted of a less denomi- 

bation than -fifiy dollars. In issuing notes of so 





low a denomination as five dollars, it would come 
in'o immediate competition with every petty local 
bank in the country, and they must go down. It was 
a sad retrograde movement in another respect. Ex- 
perience had shown that there never could be a 


sound specie basis maintained for a paper 
circulation when bank bi!ls were allowed to 
be issued as low as five dollars. The De- 


mocratic party had been sitrugciing to get twen- 
ty dollars fixed as the lowest point, and leave 
all sun.s below that te be paid in specie, so that la- 
boring men might receive their wages in gold and 


silver, and leave the merchanis and capitalists to || 


receive the bank bills; but here the denomination 
was to be reduced to five dollars, and that with acir- 
culation exceeding by millions the average circu- 
lation of the old Bank of the United States. 

[Mr. Benton, speaking across. Yes; and they 
will soon have it down to one dollar.]} 

Yes; they may get it down even to that. 

Mr. B. said he should feel much greater alarm in 


contempiating this new scheme of a Bank, were | 
it not that he believed in his soul that, as a finan- | 


cial measure, it would wind itself up in six 
months. Why, where would the centre be at 
which these notes wou!d accumulate? The Ex- 
chequer Board might send its bills north, south, 


east, and west, but the point where they would | 


arrive at last, after performing their tour of circa- 
lation, would be Wall street. New York was and 
must be the settling place for the Union. There 
speeie was demanded for exportation. These notes 
would be hoarded in the West to pay debts con- 
tracted ix New York and the other Atlantic cities. 
Chey would be better for this purpose than the loca! 
circulation, because they were receivable in pay- 
ment of duties. Then let the balance of trade against 
us at apy lime produce a sudden demand for specie 
from abroad; on whom mustit first fa'l? The 
local banks would take care to protect themselves 
as we!l as they could; they would hoard these Trea- 
sury notes in their vaults, and the first ran would 
be on the Treasury of the United States. And in 
what condition would the Treasury be to sustain a 
run, after the issue of fifteen millions of paper on 
five millions in specie? The Treasury itself must 
blow up. The scheme would succeed in one way, 
certainly—Captain Tyler would be headed by it 
more effectually than by all the contrivances 
ever yet thoughtof. Then the cry would imme- 
diately be heard, *‘Well, you see the last experi- 
ment has failed, and now there is nothing else for 
it, but we must have a good old fashioned Bank 
ef the United States.” However, exclaimed Mr. 
B. in any event, Uncle Sam will be safe— 
he can’t be sued! [A laugb.] It is certain, 
he cannot take the ‘enefitof the Bankrupt law. 
But this law may be highly useful in another re- 
spect. Political speculators may incur debts to 
any amount by borrowing money from our Ex. 
change Bank, and may then pay them by taking 
the benefitof the Bankrupt act. The two plans 
will work admirably together. [A langh.] 

They of Mr. B’s party had long been making 


public debts. It was this which had ruined the de- 
posite banks; yet that very thing which had rained 
them, this Government was asked now to do, and 
yet to expect not to lese a great part of the money 
loaned. In the very able letier of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, it was stated to be one of the great- 
est recommendations of the new Exchequer scheme, 
that the money of the people would not be locked 
up, but would be loaned out, through the agency 
of this Government Bank, for the benefit of the 
people! 

With all personal respect for the President of the 
United States, Mr. B. confessed that he viewed this 
scheme With dismay. What was it that had im- 
paired the public morals, and, beyond all other 
things, injured the character and credit,of the coun- 
try? Was it not bank defalcations? Was ‘here 
a day passed that we did not hear of new frands 
and forgeries, and new defalcations and elope- 
ments?’ The thing had got to be so common, that 
itno longer produeed any sensation. And where 


were the men who had been guilty of these crimes? 
In our prisons and penitentiaries? Not at ail; they 


war on the principle of allowing the money of the | 
people to be used for any purpose but paying the | 





| wre walking about through the land; and so tho- 


ough hed the contagion become, so had it blunted 

the moral senve of the commupity, that sach of- 
fenders were received into society, and treated as 
if they never had been guilty of acrime. The 
case had become a proper subject for the thanders 
of the pu!pit. The vice of swindling had become 
so general, and had enjoyed such impunity, that it 
was growing unconscious of its own malignity and 
baseness. And should we now, when this iniqui- 
tous sysiem was about to run down and perish by 
its own corruption—vwhen the Bank of the United 
States had destroyed the widow and the orphan, 
and plundered all who had trusted to it, open a 
new fountain of corrapticn to flood the land, by 
establishing a new Governmen! Bank, on principles 
as false and barcless as those of the worst institue 
tions in the country? He trus‘ed not. 

A few words more, and he wascone. He asked 
where was the warrant in the Constitution for such 
an iastitu'ion? Would any gentieman point it out 
to him? Pid ascheme like this come from the 
good old school of Virginia abstractions? Was 
this in accordance with the principles of the ever- 
memorable resolutions of 1798 and 17997 By 
what mode of construction could such a measure 
be warranted? Was such a thing as this Exche- 
quer Board a necessary or proper means to carry 
into effect any of the enumerated powers of this 
Governmen} 

This bill, in its leading principles, had been 
shadowed forth on this floor nm 1837; but Mr. B. 
had then resisted the giant intellect which brought 
it forward. It was then contended that the United 
S'aies Government had a richt to issue paper mo- 
ney for circulation, and to control the issnes ef the 
State banks. Yes, this same scheme had been 
shadow -d forth by the great exponnder of the Con- 
s’itution—one who had earned that title by adopt- 
ing, he doubted not honestly, the utmost possible 
latitude of construction which could be put upon 
that sacred ins'rument. Mr. B. bad then fe't proud 
in opposing it, and had been much gratified to 
know that the Senator from Kentucky {Mr. Crav]} 
concurred with him in opinion. But what haa 

ecome of the constitutional argument now? The 
power was taken for granted in the letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasery. It was deemed so 
clear, Mr. B. presumed, that it was not thought 
necessary even to allude to it. The question was 
not argced or referred to in the remotest manner. 
Mr. B. had, in 1837, denied the power to regulate 
the paper currency, as not to be found in the Con- 
stitution. Tt was then claimed as incidental to the 
power to regulate commerce. What sort of a 
construction was this? Our fathers were jealous of 
Federal power. In the Constitution that power 
was dealt out with a reluctant hand. The power 
to regulate commerce had been granted simply for 
this reason: different States of the Confederation 
had imposed differen: rates of duty on the imper- 
tation of foreign articles, and those States whose 
tariff was the lowest introduced the goods from 
abroad, and then pushed them into the States 
which exacted a higher duty; and thus a perpetual 
war of custom-houses was maintained. Pesides 
this, we were unable to make any commercial 
ireaty with a foreign nation, because the Govern- 
ment had no power to enforce its observance. 
Hence the power “‘o regulate commerce with fo- 
reign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Ipdian tribes.” 

This mere power of regulation is the simplest of 
all powers. In the language of the late Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, “ii is the power to prescribe the 
rule by which commerce is to be gov: rned.” What 
would the venerable patriots, who framed the Con- 
stitution, think or say, covld they now witness this 
altempt to pervert this mere power of iezisiative re- 
evlation, into an authority to create a great Go- 
vernment Bank, and to iscue millions of the same 
kind of paper money which they bad rolemnly con- 
demned in the Convention. A power to regulate 
necessari'y supposed the previous existence of 
some thing to be regulated. It was essentially dif- 
ferent from a power to create. Thus the Consti- 
tution had conferred on Congress the power “to 
coin money.” This was the creative power: and 
then after this money had been called into exis- 
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lence, came the power “‘to regulate the value there 
of.”? Commerce, both foreign and domestic, was 
in exisience when the Constitution was adopled; 
and it simply conferred upon Congress the power 
to regulate; that is, “to prescribe the rule by 
which it was to be governed.” 

A similar course of argument might be adopted, 
with much greater plausibility, to prove, that Con- 
gress porsesS the power to enier the territories of 
the sovereign States, and without their consent, 
construct railroads and canals. I might be said 
that commerce could not be conducted, with- 
out railroads and canals, and therefore Con- 
gress possess the power to construct them. By 
the same course of reasoning, the Government 
might itself engage in commerce to prevent it from 
languishing for want cf private capital, and like 
the Bank of the United States become a buyer and 
seller of cotton as well as of exchange. 

It was also urged in 1837, that the “power to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof,” con- 
ferred the power to create paper money: that is, 
because Covgress can establish a mint for the pur- 
pose of coining gold and silver, \hat, by construc- 
tion, they possess the power also of establishing a 
paper money mint, such as this Exchange Bank, 
to cover the country with their own bills of eredit. 
The very power to coin hard money, which is, 
from its nature, exclusive of any power over pa- 
per money, is that which has been seized upon to 
prove that paper money may be emitted under the 
authority of Congress. This seemed to him to be 
a monstrous and revolting inference. 

This power is claimed by such inf: rences, in the 
very face of the solemn action of the Convention 
on the very subject. Under the old articles of 
Confederation, Corgress possessed the power 
*to borrow money or emit bills on the credit of the 
Uniled States.’ ‘The Convention which tramed 
the present Constitgtion expressly denied to Con- 
gtess this power of emitting such bills of credit. 
‘Twice was the attempt solemnly made in the con- 
vention to confer this very power on Congress, 
and twice did it signally fail. Yet this power, 
which was stricken out of the articles of confede- 
raion, and was twice expressly refused by the 
convention, was now contended to exist, in its ut- 
most latitude, as anincident to ike commercial and 
coiping powers! ‘This attempt never sprang from 
the glorious old Virginia school of strict construc. 
tion. By such a mode of ressoning, an ingenious 
man might find any power which he desired to 
exercize, slumbering in the text of the Constitution. 

Mr. B. concluded by repeating the assurance 
that no remark made by him on this occasion was 
iniended to apply to the preseut Chief Magistrate 
of the United States. He believed Mr. Tyler to be 
ap hones! man, and patriotic in bis motives; but 
he had deemed it due to himself not to suffer a 
measure of this kind to be before the Senate for 
weeks and months without expressing any opi- 
nion, and then to come out and oppose it. The 
party with whom he acted were in the kabit of 
showing their hands at once—in the very outset. 
If. the President shou'd devise any measure con- 
fined to the collection, safekeeping, and disburse- 
ment of the public money, unless it should contain 
some gross and pa'pable ground of objection, the 
measure 3? port, in the hope 


should have Mr. B’s sup 
hat, afier all experimenis should have been 


tried, an? rcason should have time to prevail, the | 
rath return to 


people and Government would at le 
and re-establish the Independent Treasury. 
SPEECH OF MR. EASTMAN, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In the House of Representatives, December 28 and 29, 
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very limited one, A gnestion so simple, and, in 
itself considered, so circumscribed, as a mere ques- 
tion of reference, would certainly seem to admit of 
speedy action. But the debate had gone on from 
step to step. It had branched off in various di- 
rections, One subject after another had been in- 
troduced, until almost every thing connected with 
a tariff, with the genera! policy of the Government, 
and indeed with the general affairs of the nation, 
had been brought under review. 

The subject of a tariff was one highly exciting 
and deeply interesting to all. It would no doubt 
occupy much of the time of the present sessien of 
Congress; and if the House saw fit to go into the 
merits of the question at this time, and upon the 
present motion, it had, of course, the right so to 
do. But it was not until very recently, nor uatil 
some matters had been introduced which he deemed 
it his duty not to pass unanswered, that he had him- 
self proposed to mingle in the debate. In the re- 
marks which he was about to submit, he did not 
presume to say that he should adhere more closely to 
the precise point at issue than other gentlemen, 
and he should claim for himself the same privilege 
of digression, which had been extended to them. 
However, before proceeding to what he consider- 
ed the extraneous matters of the debale, he would 
examine, for a few moments, the real question be- 
fore the House; which was, simply, whether that 
portion of the President’s message which relates to 
a tariff shall be referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures or to the Committee of Ways and 

feans. The proper solution of that question in- 
volved the further inquiry, for what is a tariff im- 
posed? If the object of a tariff be the collection 
of duties for the purposes of revenue and the sup- 
port of the Government, then the refereuce should 
undoubtedly be to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. Sir, that committee was c: nstituted in the 
early days of the Republic. Its duties are dis- 
tinetly and specifically laid down in the rules of 
this House. They are well understood by all. It 
is particularly charged to take into consideration 
all propositions relative to the revenue, and in its for- 
mation it is supposed that the Speaker will givea'l 
sections of the country their due weight, and that 
in their action its several members will be govern- 
ed by the specified duties of the committee. But 
if, on the contrary, the object was to imposea 
tariff for the purposes of proteciion—if, when du- 
ties were laid, they were to be imposed with an eye 
single to the protection of manufactures and those 
interests which are intimately connected with them, 
then he would not contend that the reference should 
not be to the Committee on Manufactures. That 
committee had grown up under the high pressure 
system cf 1818, and was first introduced into the 
rules as a distinct committee in 1819. It was 
worthy of remark, also, that by the rules of the 
House no duties whatever were assigned to it. 
Those who represented the protective interests and 
believed in the protective policy, were satisfied 
with their triumph in: establishing the committee, 
and no doubt deemed it tHe part of prudence, at 
least, not to designate its duties. 

But, sir, how is the present Committee on Manu- 
factures constituted? We need give it but a cur- 
sory glance t) know what will be their decision 
chould the subject of a tariff be committed to them. 
At the head of that committee stands the honora- 
ble gentleman from Massachusetts from the Essex 
listrict, [Mr. Sarronstatu.] It is an ominous dis- 
triet, sir, known of old; deeply interested in the 
protective policy; and the very able gentleman 
who represents it no doubt honestly believes in that 
doctrine. Next to him comes the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, (Mr. Ticuincuast,}] always active 
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be expected from him on all questions wher 
his feelings are interested. The two next, gi 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Howr] 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr, 
Henry,] are also decidedly in favor of the 
protective policy, represent protective interests, and 
hold their seats here by protective votes. Thugs 
stand the first six on that committee; all represent. 
ing tariff interests—all believing in the doctrine of 
protection—al! undoubtedly disposed, so far as 
may be able, to carry out the protective principle, 
What weight can the remaining three have upon 
the decisions of the committee, when the prepon. 
derance is two to one against them? Sir, the fact 
is too glaring—it cannot be disguised, that this 
committee has been constituted with the express 
view and for the express purpose of bringing be. 
fore the House and enforcing upon its deliberg. 
tions the protective principle, and thereby giving 
to the manofacturing interests an advantage ort 
the agricultural and producing interests. 1 !mpule 
no improper motives to the Spealkr 1n the organi- 
zation of this committee. {t may be that the 
light in which I bave presented the matter, did 
net occur to him. But, whatever may have been 
the views of the Speaker, it cannot be doubted that 
from such a committee a report will be ensured, 
a bill brought into this House, which shall not 
only recognise the protective principle, but shall 
have carried out in its every section the peculiar 
and special interests of the manufacturer; while 
the farmer, the mechanic, the laborer, and, indeed, 
the interests of the whole preducing community, 
will be entirely lost sighto% and gentlemen, in 
giviug their votes upon the present question, should 
bear this steadily in mind. For one, sir, I am not dis- 
posed to Jet gentlemen who represent the producing 
interests upon this floor, evade the point. I wish their 
constituents to see directly how the matier stands, 
I wish them to see that to vote for the reference 
of this subject to the Committee on Manufactures, 
is to give the strongest indirect vote that can pos- 
sibly begiven for the protective policy, and is but one 
step removed from voting directly for the protective 
principle. It is in vain for gentlemen, either for 
party or other purposes, by any specious course of 
reasoning, to attempt to cover up the real effect 
of sucha vote. Youdo not, it is true, directly 
abandon your interests, but you commit them to 
the keeping of those whoze principles and inte- 
rests are entirely at war with your own. 

Sir, what is a tariff but a tax—an indirect tax? 
Nothing, sir, nothing. Some, who are not patti- 
cularly cognisant with the affairs of Gevernment, 
may be deluded by the term, but every gentleman 
upon this floor knows that “tariff” is but another 
word for “tax.” Let me explain—not for the un- 
derstanding of gentlemen present, but of those who 
may not be so well informed upon the subject, and 
who may possibly give my remarks a perusal. 
The Government of the United States, in all its 
various departments of civil, military and naval, 
is supported maialy by this system of indirect tax- 
ation. In the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent, the Government is supported by a 
direct tax. Every man is presumed to be tared 
according to his property, and knows distinctly 
what he pays. But the General Government is 
supported by the tariff system ; by indirect taxa 
tion. Let me enlarge a little. By the laws of the 
United States, a great proportion of the al- 
most innumerable number and variety of af- 
ticles, which are imported into this country 
from foreign na'ions, are not permitted tobe landed 
and sold without first paying to the Government 
a duty, or certain per cent. upen the amount 
so imported. This is the case whether the articles 
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sels may land; and the merchant who imporis 
them and pays the duty, of course charges so much 
yore for the articles when he comes to sell them. 
The city retailer, or the country merchani, who 
ases of the wholesale importer ia the cities, 
has also to pay a higher or lewer price for the 
, whatever they may begin proportion to the 
high or low duties. And, in turn, when he sells to 
his customers, has to charge them in the same way; 
go that, at last, it is the man who wears the cloth— 
whose family uses the tea and the coffee—who has 
upon his. farm a hoe, a spade, or an axe—these are 
the people who pay the duties and support the Gc- 
yernment. -And thus in proportion as the rate of 
duties is increased, the consumer, who ‘buys and 
uses the articles, whatever they may be, pays an 
jnereased tax; and in proportion as the rate is de- 
creased, the consumer pays a diminished tax. 
This rate of duties is called the tariff of duties; and 
the tariff is consequently high or low, as the duties 
ate high or low. Every man can see, therefore, 
that as the tariff is increased or diminished, and he 
pays a higher or lower price for his goods, so are 
his taxes wich he pays for the support of the 
United States Government increased or diminished. 
And the poor man who uses a pound of tea in his 
family, pays just as much tax for that article as he 
who is worth his millions does for the same quan- 
tity. ; 
Nie, sir, permit me to examine, for afew mo- 
ments, this principle of protection, about which we 
hearso much. We have manufactured in this coun- 
try many goods of the same kinds as those which are 
manufactured in foreign countries, and imported 
into this. I might instance great numbers, but will 
name only two, woollen and cvtton. Broadccluths 
and cassimeres, shirtings and sheetings, and the very 
great variety of woollen and cotton fabrics, are 
more or Jess manufactured in this and foreign coun- 
tries; and the protective tariff man contends that 
duties should be laid so high upon tke foreign 
goods, as to keep them all, or nearly all, out of the 
American market, and thus enable the manufac- 
turer bere to have the sole control of the business. 
Sir, 1 will take a case, in order to make myself 
more clearly understood. We will suppose that, 
in accordance with the views and wishes of the 
manufacturers at Lowell, Massachusetts, Congress 
shall proceed to lay a duty of fifty per cent. upon 
cotton cloth, so that if a hundred dollars’ worth of 
that fabric shall be imported into this country, it 
will have to pay a duty of fifty more, and then of 
course be sold for one hundred and fifty. If there 
were no duty, the goods could be purchased for one 
hundred dollars, and that being the rate for which 
imported cloth could be bought, the Lowell cloth 
would of course be sold for the same amount, if of 
the same quality. But the duty of fifty per 
cent on the foreign art'cle raises the price 
thas much, and the Lowell manufacturer 
advances the price ef his goods in the same 
Proportion. The Lowell manufacturer, however, 
isenabled to sell the same quantity for less than 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and thus control the 
‘Market, and prevent importations, Whenever, 
therefore, a duty is so high as to stop importations, 
itis @ protective duty, because it protects the ma- 
nufacturer from importing competition. It shuts 
out all foreign goods of the same kind. In case he 
can manufacture his cloth as cheap as the foreigner, 
then he reaps the full amount of the duty, being a 
clear profit of filty dullars for every hundred. But 
Sapposing he cannot manufacture it for less than 
one hundred and twenty dollars, still he makes his 
thirty dollars. This duty being so high, no im- 
Poriations take place, and consequently no revenue 
is Collected tor the Government; but the whole duty 
is for the protection and benefit of the manufactu- 
ret, and for him alone. And, sir, the people who 
purchase the cloth, all the various classes of society 


@ “40 use it, are paying this fifty per cent. tax for 


the Protection and enrichment of the manufacturer. 
case which I have traced out is a supposable 
one, and [ have stated it in round numbers, for the 
Purpose of illustrating the principle of protection. 
have elucidated it as clearly as I can in so brief a 
pepe bat I believe sufficiently plain to hold up 
o view the injustice of the protective system. 
There can be no jastice in the whole body of the 


people paying twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty per 
cent. for the benefit of one class any more than for 
another. Such a course, it is true, enriches the ma- 
nufacturer, but it beggars the consumer, and bank- 
rapts the Government. Do gentlemen tell us that we 
Ought to be willing to submit to this tax because the 
manufacturer buys your produce and your cotton? 
and that we should be proud of protecting the Ame- 
rican against the foreigner? Sir, permit me to say 
ihat this argument is fallacious and deceptive in 
the extreme. The manufacturer cannot purchase 
anc consume scarcely a hundredth part of our agri- 
cultural products. We must, sir, have a foreign 
market for our producing classes, if we would en- 
rich those classes. Why, sir, daring the past ten 
years the exports of our own productions to foreign 
nations have averaged about one hundred millions 
of dojlars annually. The value of our domestic 
exports during the past year, amounts to $106,059,- 
685. This immense amount cannot be consumed 
at home. We are an agricultural people. The 
great source of our wealih grows out of the earth; 
and, alihough by this “American system,” we may 
protect and enrich the manufacturer, yet we do it 
not so much at the expense of the foreigner as at 
the expense of the great mass of American producers 
and consumers. 

But who is the manufacturer that is thus protect- 
ed? It is your overgrown, mammoth establi-h- 
ments, where millions upon millions of capital are 
concentrated. Sir, it is in their power—and let me 
tell gentlemen that if they establish a high protect- 
ive tariff, that power will be exerted—it is in their 
power to break down all the smaller establishments 
throughout the country. These companies with 
their combined millions, can, by a conceried move- 
ment, put down to a low ebb the price of their fa- 
bries for a season, get complete and entire control 
of the whole market, and thus cripple, embarrass, 
and finally stop, every loom, and prostrate every es- 
tablishment that is managed and carried on by mcde- 
rate means. Sir, such an operation requires but 
a very small deduction from the yearly dividend 
of the combined capitalists; and the scheme once 
carried out, the pricecan again be raised, not only 
to its former amount, but be mach increased. The 
gentleman from Massachasetts, [Mr. Hupson } 
would have us believe that the operatives and the 
laborers in your mills are benefited by the pro- 
tective policy—that as your tariff is increased, 
their wages are raised. But, sir, does not uni- 
versal experience contradict the position? When 
was such a thing known as an operative or laborer 
having his wages increased in consequence of an 
increase of tariff? Never, sir, never. The 
history of manufacturing recoris no such 
event. The salaries of your agents may be in- 
creased, and the dividends of your capitolists 
rolled up. but the operatives and “poor laborers,” 
of whom the gentleman speaks and for whom he 
would seem to manifiest so much sympathy, are 
always forgotten in the distribution of the spoils. 
Why, sir, [had almost fancied while listening to 
the gentleman from Massachusets, that he was re- 
hearsing to us portions of his electioneering speeches 
in the campaign of 1840. I!sounded very like 
some of the Whig promises of those days, of which 
I may perhaps speak more fully before taking my 
seat. I know, sir, that high wages were fully and 
freely promised, as part of the fruits of the victory 
to be attained, and I know, too, how sadly those 
promises have been realized. Would the gentle- 
man have us believe that the mammoth manufac- 
turing capitalist has any symoathy for the ope- 
ratives and laborers in his mills? Sir, he cannot 
be so ignorant of human nature and the experience 
of all mankind, as seriously to contend for sucha 
proposition. Sir, is it not notorious, that the only 
time that any sympathy is manifested for them, is 
just upon ‘the eve of important elections? Then 
their condition is most hypocriticaily lamented, and 
with accompanying promises of better times, their 
votes modestly requested. Or, in case of any ma- 
nifestations of independence, are they not then told 
significantly, that unless they support tbe interests 
of their employers, and vote as they shall dictate, 
they must seek employment and compensation else- 
where? Talk, sir, of a protective tariff being shared 
by the laberer! In how many instances, before he 


can enter the mill, does he have to agree to take 
such a portion of bis very earnings in goods from 
the stores of the company, which charge him as 
they may please? Of what avail is it, that the 
wages may be raised a few shillings, to silence dis- 
satisfaction, and quell rebellions, when those shil- 
lings are charged in the increased price of the 
goods, or the advanced rates of rent? No, sit; no. 
So long as human nature is as it is, the laboring 
man must never expect real sympathy from a cor- 
poration in any shape, much less from those mam- 
moth ones, which not only have the power to break 
down all individual exertions, but destroy many 
lesser and well conducted establishments of their 
own kindred. A capitalist Woes not, will not, can- 
not, sympathize with the employees in his mills. 
He sees them not--ke knows them not. He enters 
not into their feeliags aud privations. He knows 
nothing of their toils; and, sir, I had almost said, 
that the idea was absurd that he should ever think 
of sharing with him the gains which he may derive 
fiom a protective tariff. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, in his zeal 
upon this question—and with all due deference to 
the gentleman, I must be permitted to say upon this 
point at least it appears to me a ‘‘zeal without 
knowledge”—urges, that by laying beavy duties and 
carrying out the protective policy, you encourage 
and benefit commerce. If by commerce the gen- 
tleman means his trade in mop handles and c'othes 
pins, and other similar articles of which he spoke, 
upon which there is no duty ene way or the other, 
I will not stop to combat his argument or contro- 
vert his position; but if, sir, he means the great 
trace and commerce of the werld, and the exchange 
from nation to nation of the products, commodi- 
ties, and manufactures of different climes, then so 
far from his being correct, the reverse is most evi- 
dently the cyxe. Tae higher the duty, the Irss will 
be the imporiations, and consequently the less the 
exports; and, as you cut off and diminish the im- 
ports and exports, you stop the trade with foreign 
nation«, necessarily prostrate commerce, and in- 
jure, if not ruin, these who may be engaged in it. 
Your ships will rot in your harbors, and your bold 
and hardy tars be turned loose without employ- 
ment, without support, and, in too many cases, 
without frien¢s. The gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Marsuatt,] who spoke so eloquenily the 
other day upon the same side of the question as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, urged as a special 
argument why ‘he protective policy should be car- 
ried out, that the present manufacturers bad for- 
merly been engaged in commerce, that the embargo 
had destroyed their trade, and that now, when they 
bad turned their attention to manufactures, and en- 
gaged their capiial in prosecuung the business, they 
ought to be protected, even at the expense of com- 
merce. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts in- 
forms us, that net only is commerce to be benefit- 
ed by the protective system, but that agriculture 
also is to receive advantages from it. Indeed, ac- 
cording to his judgment, every class and oceccupa- 
tion is to receive vigor and life, and flourish be- 
neath its benign influences. Weareto have, sir, 
the most unparalleled prosperily, if we will only 
foster and protect the old Commonwealib of Mas- 
sachusetis in all her notions, her schemes, and her 
enierpiises. But the gentleman must know, or at 
all events he ought \o know, tbat the agriculturist 
neithes asks n«r needs protection. With our im- 
mense fertile fields and productive soil, the farmer 
can go into the market cf the world withvut fear 
of being put down by competition. We already 
produce, as before stated, tens of millions of value 
yearly over and above what the people of this 
country can consume.t And po foreigner can 
bring inco our markets, even free of duty, the 
agricultural products of other nations,and come at , 
all in competition with our prodacers. It cannot 
be done. They cannot raise so cheap, neither 
have they any thing to spare. Even now, scaree 
a vesss! eniers our harbors, that does not bring sick- 
ening tales of distress and misery from the Old 
Werld, of a haif starved and famishing people. 
You may talk of the protection of our farmers 
against the importation of foreignagricaltural! pro- 
ducis, and if you please lay duties, and possibly 
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some may be deceived thereby, but it is a mere 
fetch, and cannot serve any purposes further than to 
blind the eyes of some bonest but yet uninformed 
producer. 

Because I oppose the protective policy, 1 may 
perhaps be charged with a desire to break down 
our manufacturing establishments. Put, sir, it is 
not so. I have them ali about me, in the Siate 
whic I have the henor io part to represent, and I 
am gratified at their progress and advancement. I 
would not see one of them stop. ‘They are, many 
of them, smaller establishmen's, wielding but mo- 
derate capitals, and satisfied with moderate gains. 
I know many of the gentlemen that are connected 
with them to be high-minded, honorab'e, and ho- 
nes'; aud I have sufficient confidence in their fore- 
sight, their shrewdness, and their patriotism, to be- 
lieve that they would ask not for a high protective 
tariff. Sir, { do not pretend to speak fora!!. Some, 
I know, differ from me widely in the'r views: but 
I believe I do not say too much, whem I affirm that 
there are those among s—marufacturers of stand. 
ing—who are as moch opposed to the protective 
privciple as myse!lf—who look upon it as uncon- 
stitutional, dangerous to minor cstablishmenis, op- 
pressive to other interests, and unnecessary for men 
ef econominal and industrious habits, and of rea- 
s pable desires. Sir, while I wou!4 be the lastone 
wilfully to crush the manufacturer, I would also be 
the last one to build him ap at the expense of others; 
and no bonesi man could demand it of me. I look 
upon the protective system not only as unconsti- 
tutional, bat mischievous and corrupting in its ef- 
fects. Bring pari and parcel of your great “Ame- 
rican system,” your high tariff man is ready at all 
times (o vole any appropriations for internal im- 
provements of other unconstitutienal purposes, so 
that your Treasury may be made empty, and in- 
creased dutics upon your imports become neces- 
sary. A high tariff being the grand objcet of gen- 
tlemen, the greater the necessities of the Treasury, 
the easier the accomplishmeni of their end; and, as 
@ neces-ary concomitant, fellow, not only appro- 
priations, but extravagant and reckless expendi- 
tures. 

Sir, I could enlarge upon this snbdject but have 
already proceeded much farther than I had antici- 
pated, and will add only one reason more against 
the protective principle. It is this: it induces to an 
alarming extent, smuggling and frauds upon the 
revenue. Whenever the duties are so high upon 
any foreign article as (o prevent the impertation of 
it in a fair and honorable manner, !arge quantities 
are smuggied into the country in varions ways, 
and every possible device is resorted to, to cheat 
and defraud the Government. If the duties be 
moderate, ‘here are no inducements to carry on an 
illicit trade—the risk is too great for the gain; aud 
under such circumstances few will be found to 
embark in a conspiracy against the jaws of their 
country. Bat when the daties are so high as to 
prevent all honest importations, the consciences of 
men become more seared, and nota few will risk 
both character and property for the strong tempta- 
tions of gain. Thus is your revenue diminished, 
if net cut off, and the manufacturer crippled by 
the illicit goods that are thrown into the mariret. 
These ceods, coming from nobcdy knows where, 
are hawked about the. stieets of your cities and 
villages, and the channels of hone-t industry and 
enterprise become biocked up. Abendon your 
protective system, sir; make your duties just and 
equitable, and honesty is promoted, the manvufec- 
terer benefited, and your Tieasury is made full 
enough for all expedient and constitutional pur- 
poses. 

The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. C. H. 
Wictiams] says that this is not a party question; 
that it isone which destroys party lines, and breaks 
up party distinctions. But, sir, permit me te say 
to the gentleman, that in this position he is mista- 
ken; and, forone, Lam not willirg that any por- 
tion of the country should be mo-ied in regard to 
it. Opposition to the protective policy is clearly 
and uneguivecal!y a Democratic doctrine. It is 
one of the landmarks of the Democratic party. 
Go where you will, sir, North, South, East, or 
West, and the Democratic party will tell you that 
they are oppored to the protective system. Sir, 
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| the Democracy of this Union are for equal and 
| exact justice to all; special privileges to none. 
| They have one grand platform upon which all can 


aseemble. Unlike their opponents who have ao 
common ground or common principle upon which 


| they can meet, who have as many creeds for 
| Whigery as they have States in the Confederation, 
| and whose creeds, like the shinplasters of their | 
| party, pass currentonly in the States where they 


are issued, the Democracy unfuris to the breeze a 
banner on which are inscribed her principles, 
known throughout the Union, supported and che- 
rished by all. There may be a few upon this floor, 
Democrats in principle and Demecrats in action, 
representing strong manufacturing Cistricts, who 
may feel bound by the will of their constituents to 
refer this sobject to the Comthittee on Manufac- 
tures, recognising in that will the obligations of the 
representative to carry out the wishes of those 
constituents, even against their own private and 
And there may also be some 
Whigs upon this floor representing producing in'e- 


|| resis, who may fee! bound by, and undoubtedly 
| will carry 


out, the wishes of their con- 


stitnents. But while you will find upon one 


side almost the entire body of the Demceratic | 


party, you will find upon the other the great 
mass of the Whig party. Sir, let me repeat it— 
ihe protective system is essentially and virtually 
the Whig system. Itisa point upon which they 
are as well, if not better united, than upon any 
other; while opposition to the system is one of 
the cardinal principles of the Democratic party. 
Democracy seeks the benefit of all at the expense 
of none. She guards the interests of all, whatever 
they may be, or wherever they may be. She 
knows no distinction between any sections or any 
classes. She throws her broad mantle over the 
whole country and the whole people. She gives 
to all their rights, to the farmer his, to the manu- 
facturer his, to the mechanic and laborer theirs, to 
all, whatever their cceunation or standing, she 
gives the cherishing and fostering care of that no- 
ble instrament, the Constitution. 

But, Mr. Speaker, however this immediate ques- 
‘tion of reference may be decided, and whatever 
may be the action of the House hereafter upon the 
protective system, one thing seems to be past a!l 
doubt, that we must in some way have revence. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report made 
to this House on the 20th of the present month, 
informs us that “the expenditures of the three first 
quarters of the present year, have amounted to 
$24,734 346 97,” and that “the expenditures for 
ihe fourth quarter are estimated at $7,290,723 73;” 
making the modest little sum of thirty-two mil- 
lions twenty-five thousand and seyenty dollars and 
seventy cents, for the first year of the rule of the 
party, called Whig: a party, sir, that, dusing the 
whole Presidential campaign, were constantly 
and ineessantly exclaiming, profligacy! extra- 
vagance! corruption! It was the burden of 
their song from the rising of the sun to 
the going down thereof. Twenty millions was 


to be the maximum that they were to expend— | 


that was the amount beyond which they would not 
pass. But now, not only are we to'd that the first 
year’s expenditures amount to $32,025,070 70, but 


that the seeond year isto be still worse, and that | 


the “expenditures” of the next year are to amount 
to $32 791,010 78, being $765,940 08 more than 
last year. . 

Toe gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. C. H. 
WitttaMs] candidly admitted, in his remarks yes- 


terday, that the charge of extravagance was one of | 


the great levers with which they overturned the last 
Administration; and, sir, with a candor, character- 


istic of the honorable gentleman, he added, that | 


the reason why the Whigs did not put in the pran- 
ing hook and carry out their promises of reform 
and retrenchment was, that they did not know 
where to begin. Or, sir, in other words, that they 
did not know how. It was pleasing to hear this 
open and frank acknowledgement on the part of 
the honorable member—an acknowledgement, I 
grant, sir, that the people are fast finding out. But, 
if the honorable member had gone further, and ad- 
ded that muck, very much, indeed most of the 
charges that were made against the last Adminis- 
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tration were without foundation, and based in mis 
representation and falsehood; tbat the people were 
deceived, cheated, imposed upon, would he haye 
done any thing more than sheer justice to that Ad 
ministration and its distinguished head? Nay wm, 
sir, if the geatleman had proceeded a step further 
and informed this Hguse and the country, that not 
only were misrepresentation and deception practised 
as to the amount of the expenditures of the lag 
Adminisiration, but that the very expenditures 
and appropriations of which the Whigs com. 
plained, they themselves had voted, and tha 
tiey could not have been made without their 
votes, would he have stated any thing more thay 
the nakedtruth? I undertake to.say, sir, that he 
would not. And I tell gentlemen that the impres 
of these figures, these thirty-two millions and over, 
are indelibly fixed upon their party, They cannot 
shake them off, nor eradicate the stamp that 
have made. It is in vain that another genileman 
from ‘Vennessee [Mr. ARNoLp] shail attempt to 
shoflle off the glaring facts, by ‘the very singular 
position that the Whig party are not accountable, 
I: is in vain for him to assert that this is not 4 
Whig Administration. Has the gentleman forgot 
with what flourish of trumpets it was announced, 
at the commencement of the extra session, that the 
Whigs had a majority of fifty upon this floor, and 
seven in the Senate? And is not thisa Whig Ad. 
ministration? I know, sir, that during the Pres. 
dential campaign it was frequently said that the 
name of ‘“*Whig” was assumed for purposes of de 
ception, and that it would be changed as soon as 
necessary, but I was not prepared to hear so early 
and earnest a renanciation of that once. mos 
honored name—prestituted, I admit, sir, vilely 
pro tituted from its original grandeur and glory, 
But if the Whig party, or the Federal party, if 
they renounce the name of Whig, be not responsi 
ble for this Administration, for ove, sir, it would 
be highly gratifying to know who is. Your ow 
President, Harrison, whom I believe none of you 
renounce, called your extra session. It wa 
no act of President Tyler. So far from ii, 
his first message to Congress, communicated 
at the opening of the extra. session, cleat 
indicates bis disapproval of the measure. It will 
be recollected, also, that a gentleman upon this floor, 
a member of the last Congress, who is now regarded 
as the President’s particular friend, I mean the gen 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wisr,] forewarned the 
Whig party more than once, during the last session 
of the last Congress, against the mischiefs ofan 
extra session, and the sure disasters that would ea 
sue should the measure be persisted in. No, sit, 
it was not Mr. Tyler nor his friends who sum 
moned that extra session. They are not accounts 
ble for its results. It was President Harrison who 
issued the mandate; and it was the great head and 
leader of your Federal, National Republican, 
Whig party proper, a distinguished gentleman of 
the Senate, [Mr. Criay,] who (if ramor 
true) controlled, governed, and dictated the whole 
movements and measures of that session. It was 
he, sir, who brought out the programme of mex 
sures for the session. It was he who sustained 
and carried through those measures; and the gentle 
man from Tennessee, and the majority of the 
members upon this floor, were active in theit ex 
ertions for the same end; and the gentleman must 
not think to escape from the responsibility that a 
taches to them as a party. i 
I grant you, sir, that this should not be a Whig 
Administration. I grant you, that if the recent 
elections are any test of public sentiment, the Deme 
cracy of the nation should have a large majority, 
not only upon this floor, but in the other 
of this Capitol. How, sir, would the matt 
stand, were the people truly represented in (0s 
Congress? Let me invite gentlemen to caavi 
with me the results of the recent elections—let 
ask them to go into an examination of the to 
and if any errors are committed, they will: 
me by correcting them upon the spot. I will 
gin, sir, al the North, where elections have be 
held, and pass onto the South and West. 
then, take the State of Maine. If I am cof 
informed, three of her Whig representatives ha 
majorities against them. t State now 
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four to four—it should stand seven to one. In 


Vermont, long as she has been wedded to hereti- 
cal principles, there has been a change of at least 
one. Ineld Pederal Massachuseits, at least one. 

New York there are nine gentlemen, if no 
more, who now huld seats in this House, that have 
been “repudiated” by their constituents at the re- 
cent election. That State is now represented by 
twenty-one Democrats, and nineteen Whigs—it 
should be thirty Democrats, and ten Whigs. In- 
diana, Sir, how does she stand? She who came 
here with such a domineering spirit at the com- 
mencement of the extra session? All gone but 
one. Instead of having six Whigs and one Demo- 
erat upon this floor, she should have six Demo- 
crats and one Whig. 

Mr. Twompson of Indiana rose to inquire of the 

tleman from New Hampshire, what election 
had taken place in Indiana since the extra ses- 
jon. 
or. Eastman. The gentleman from Indiana asks 
me what election has taken place in his State since 
the extra session. I will answer the gentleman. No 
election has taken place in that State since the extra 
session. Their election occurred during that session; 
had it not taken place till after the close of the 
extra session, and the people had been permitted 
to see and examine the whole iniquities of those 
hundred days of Whigery and misrule, there can 
be little doubt that there would have been |. ft not 
even one to tell the fate of the others. Is the gen- 
tleman answered? 

{The usual hour of adjournment having now ar- 
rived, Mr. Eastman gave way for a motion to 
adjourn. On the next day when the subject came 
up, he proceeded as follows:] 

Mr. Speaker, when the House adjourned on 
yesterday, I was proceeding to show what this Ad- 
ministration ought to be. I had canvassed several 
States, and had got as faras Pennsylvania. With- 
out further preamble, Jet me now resume, sir, and 
conclude the catalogue. And what news have 
we from the old Keystone? She who rarely tires or 
faints in the good cause? In her, sir, we stood 
very well before, but she bas placed the seal of 
condemnation upon two, if no more, of her 
Whig members. 

The Democracy of New Jersey, also, has once 
more declared against the “broad seal” party. 
Her six representatives are holding their seats with 
the majority of the people against them. 

Mr. Aycrice of New Jersey explained, and 
said that no election for members of Congress had 
been held in that State, since the commencement 
of the extra session. The Legislature only had 
been chosen, a majority of whom are Whigs. 

Mr. Eastman. I understand the gentleman 
from New Jersey, and I believe I understand the 
facts upon which my statement is predicated. I am 
aware, sir, that the elec'ion which has taken place 
in that State, has been for members of the Legis- 
lature only. 
Whigs have been chosen; and I fear, if the cutting 
and sorting of the election districts, which it is said 
the Whigs of that State have done, be suffered to 
continue, that the Legislature will always be Fe- 
deral—nothing bat an immense majority of the po- 
pular vote on the part of the Democrats can ever 
give them the Legislature, until something like 
fairness shall be awarded 
members. But, sir, notwithsianding the Legis- 
lature is Whig, the popular vote in the recent 
election of that Siate was decidedly Democratic— 
and the honorable gentlemen here being chosen by 
general ticket, have of course a majority of their 
constituents against them. 

I pass now to Maryland. ‘Three of her number 
have been lost in the onset, two of them, if Iam 


votes each 


in Tennessee one has been Jost. 


teferred? 
Mr. Eastman. 


4 





I am aware, too, that a majority of 


in the allotment of 


correctly informed, by more than thirteen hundred 


Georgia, too, has been swept by the board, al- 
hI will not speak with to» much confidence 
of that State, till the present contest is over. Even 


Mr. C. H. Wituams of Tennessee inquired to 
What district the gentleman from New Hampshire 


I refer, sir, to the district re- 
Presented at present by Mr. T.J.Camrse cy. If 
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There is no occasion or disposition to swell \| 


fiction. Could the election in Tennessee have been 
delayed a few weeks longer, other gentlemen from 
that State might, perhaps, find themselves in the 
same situation with the gentleman whose district 
has been alluded to;and the gallant and distin- 
guished Polk, the pride of his State and of the 
country, would again have ridden triumphantly into 
the gubernatorial chair. : 


Three States more, sir, will, I believe, complete 


the list, where elections have been held. Ohio has 
rejected two of her number. 
sena Democratic delegation, and Michigan has 
been all swept by the board. 
accountin the otherend of the Capitol. Sir, the 
face of things presents an aspect no more cheer- 
ful. The number of honorable Senators who have 
been “repudiated” (as that seems te be a fashiona- 
ble word just at present) is comparatively full as 
greatas the number of members in this House, 
And now, sir, let us recapitulate. 
this Congress ought to be, if the revent thunders 
from the people should be heard and heeded? Let 
us sum up the matter, and see how many seats 
would be changed. 


Mississippi has cho- 


And how stands the 


Let us see what 


Let me present a mirror for 


gentlemen: 
Representatives. Senators. 

Maine, 3 1 
Vermont, 1 
Massachusetts, 1 
New York, 9 1 
Pennsylvania, 2 
New Jersey, 6 2 
Indiana, 6 2 
Maryland, 3 2 
Georgia, 9 i 
Tennessee, 1 
Ohio, 2 
Mississippi, 1 
Michigan, 1 2 

44 12 


Now, sir, take these forty-four from the fifty ma- 
jority of which the Whig press and Whig partisans 
boasted so extensively at the commencement of the 
extra session, and place the same number upon our 
side of the House, and how will the matter stand? 
Gentlemen can figure it out as well as myself. But 
they will find that if they will make these changes, 
and add to our number the Democratic mem- 
bers who have been elected in the States since 
the commencement of that session, the De- 
mocracy of this nation should now have 
upon this floor, according the recent elections, a 
majority of thirty-five. And, sir, if we apply the 
same rule to the Senate, and take the twelve from 
the Whig side, in those States where the popular 
voice has deélared against them, and place thei 
upon the Democratic side, instead of the Federal 
party having a majority of seven in that body, the 
Democratic party would have sixteen. Do gentle- 
men object to this rendition of the account current? 
Will it deface the fair page of that new set of books 
of which we heard so much from the present Secre- 
tary of State, while a member of the Senate, and 
which were to be opened at the commencement of 
Whig dominion? Sir, I desire not to taunt gentle- 
men with their present position in the country. I 
desire not to inflict any new wounds—but, if an 
excuse were necessary for the exposition which I 
have made, it could easily be found in the over- 
bearing, vaunting manner, and the taunting epithe!s 
which the Democracy of this House and the coun- 
try were compelled to submit to, after their defeat 
in the Presidential campaign. How often were we 
arrogantly told, at the extra session, of the nine- 
teen States that bad declared against us? “Nine- 
teen States,” was again and again reiterated, till 
every possible change was rung upon the words. 
I will not go through with the-history of contumely 
and abuse that the Democracy bad to encounter— 
but no one can forget the graphic picture that was 
deliniated by the great head of the Whig party 
(Mr. Cray} near the commencement of the extra 
session, when he represented the Democracy as a 
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J am in error, 1 would thank gentlemen to correct || condemed criminal, paced in the cart, with the 
me. 
the list beyond the actual state of the facts. It 
will be large enough, gentlemen will find, when | 
they come to sum it up, without invoking the aid of | 


rope around his neck, the coffin by his side, and the 
executioner ready to do his office. 
But, sir, gentlemen seem disposed to console 
themselves under their defeat, with the reflection 
that it was not the measures of the extra session . 
that brought upon thera the disasters which they 
have encountered. I grant, sir, that it was not 
those measures solely that caused their overthrow; 
but to acertain extent it undoubtedly was. The 
manner in which the Whig party came into power 
is now matter of history. No sooner was their 
candidate put in nomination for the high office of 
Chief Executive of this great and free people. than 
a promulgation was made by a “committee,” that 
no declaration of principles was to be made for 
the public eye, and that the people must vote for 
their candidates with something “akin to generous 
confidence.” in accordance with that determina- 
tion, different issues were made and different argu- 
ments urged in the various latitudes, according to 
the peculiar feelings and views of the people in the 
different sections of the country. While in one 
State a high protective tariff was urged as a result 
sure to fellow from the overthrow of the Demo- 
cratic party; in another, precisely the opposite 
ground was taken, and a low tariff promised to the 
people. While some professed themselves the 
firm friends and advocates of a National Bank, 
others with equal zeal contended against it. While 
Abolition was preached atthe North, and the 
Whigs declared to be the friends, par excellence, 
of the Abolition movements, and the Democrats 
denounced as pro-slavery, and oppressive; at the 
South an entirely different course was taken, and 
General Harrison was proved tobe the special 
friend of the South. Federalism was the theme 
in some sections, and Democracy in others, while 
“extravagance,” “log eabins and hard cider,” were 
preached and practised by all. In every direction 
were the politicians with “trumpet tongues,” blowing 
the blasts of “extravagance,” “reform,” and ‘*bet- 
ter times;” while the exquisite dandy and the aristo- 
cratic gentleman were walking arm in arm with 
those, (whom to touch on most occasions, would 
be vile pollution,) following in the wake of some 
moving log cabin, amid dust and dirt, and slaking 
the thirst with hard cider; and the teetotaler, yielding 
to the pressing necessity for a reform in our na- 
tional councils, joins also in the hurrah, and wets 
his parching lips with some of the cheering beve- 
rage. I amrecounting no taie of fiction, sir. Iam 
reciting the simple history of the times; when no 
Whig gentleman considered himself properly 
adorned with the ensigns of his party, unless he 
carried a cane witha miniature hard cider barrel 
for its head, or an umbrella similarly adorned— 
when no paper was fit to be written upon, unless 
it had the impress of a log cabin at the head of 
the sheet. You, Mr. Speaker, well recollect the 
disgusting spectacles which were exhibited in the 
main street in this city. No person could go from this 
Capitol to the President’s House, without having 
his eyes greeted with at least two log cabins with 
all the splendid decorations of coon skins, bear 
traps, broken bush hooks, old saddles, with one 
stirrup, and divers other emblems so dearly loved, 
and so warmly cherished by the Bank aristocracy 
and city Whigery. But, sir, 1 will go no farther 
at present with the means which were used to re- 
suscitate, raise to vigor, and bring into power 
the old Federal party. Sir, you triumphed. 
On the 4th of March 1841, you assumed the 
reigns 8f Government and went on in the full tide 
of successful experiment. On the 17th of the same 
mon'h, before fifteen short days had elapsed, with- 
out any specifically assigned reason, and contrary 
to the undoubted contemplations of the Constitu- 
tion, your extra session is called. This, sir, was 
the first act of your new Administration, and the 
first thing which broke the spell with which Fede- 
| ralism had for months enchained the nation. By 


a 


this act the suspicions of the people were awaken- 
ed. hey could see no canse for the extraordinary 
movement—no emergency required it; and they 
contrasted the act which in itself, apart from any 
of the doings of the session, would cost the nation 
handreds of thousands, with the boasted promises 
of retrenchment and reform. 


Such were some of 
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the means by which you attained power; such were 
the circamstances under which you commenced 
your extra session. And now, sir, let me draw 
attention to the prominent acts of that session, and 
see if they have not contributed their ful! share in 
bringing about the revolution, which seems to 
haunt and disturb the peace of gentleman. And 
first, I will allude to the appropriations of that 
session. To say nothing of constructive appro- 
piiations, such as the distribution bill, &c. the 
direct appropriations in money for specific pur- 
poses amounted io some thousands over five millions 
of dollars, These appropriations were made by 
the Whig party—by the votes of gentlemen who 
had, both in season and out of season, belabored 
the past Administration for extravagance and large 
expenditures; and strange to say, urged as a reason 
for these appropriations, that Mr. Van Buren’s 
administrauon had been parsimonious. Sir, the 
guilibility, even of the Federal pariy, could not 
stand so glaring an inconsisiency—and the sus- 
picions which were awakened by the call of the 
extra session, were now aroused to keen vigi- 
lance. 

Mr. Anwotp of Tennessee asked the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire to name one of the 
appropriations of the extra session of which the 
people disapproved. 

Mr. Eastman. I will, sir; I will name the first 
one, I believe, of the session—the twenty-five 
thousand dollars to the widow of President Har- 
rison. Of this] undertake to say that the people 
very generally disapproved. Much as they re- 
specied the widow of the late President—much as 
they sympathized with her in her affliction—they 


could see no reason, no justice, no constitutional | 
With equal right, if || 


righi, in the appropriation. 
not equal justice, could you appropriate money for 
the comfort and support of every widow in the 


Union, rich or poor, as make that appropriation. | 


Sir, I could instance others, were it necessary. But 
I will pass the matter of appropriations, and con- 
sider another of the measures of the hundred days 
—the Distribution bill. This bill, designed in its 


inception as the entering wedge to the assumption | 


of the State debts—and thanks to the sagacity of 
the peorle if it shall not in the end prove so—has 
received apy thing but approbation from the reflect- 
ing and discreet portion of the community. It 
could never have passed but from an illegitimate 
and adulterous connection with the Bankrupt till. 
And although confidence, bank resumptions, brisk 
busiaess, stability to State stocss, liquidation 
of State debts, were predicted as the sure 
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colleague, Col. Dawson, had been defeated in con- 
sequence of thal vote. 

Mr. Eastman. I do not pretend to know the 
fact; 1 speak only of ramor, and that rumor is, 
that the genileman referred to lost his election 
chiefly in consequence of that vote. Be that as il 
may,no one could deny that deep indignation was 
evidently manifest (throughout the communiiy when 
the bill to tax tea and coffee passed this House. 
The professions of sympathy for the poor man, 
which had so often been expressed before the elec- 
tion by the Federal party, were, by this act, shown 
to be arrant hypocrisy; and the people did not hesi- 
tate te express their feelings in the strongest arid 
most indignant terms. 

I pass now, sir, to the Bankrupt bill. This bill, 
so olien characterized as “the poor man’s bill,” is 
but another piece of political deception. Conceived 
for political effect, to operate upon the fall elec- 
tions, and produce a diversion in favor of the party 
in power, it was carried through this House, as is 
dcubtless within the distinct recollection of every 
gentleman present, not without the most strenuous 


| efforts of party leaders, and not till after repeated 
| drills of caucus dictation. 


Striking at the very 
foundations of society, it meets, as it deserves, the 
stern rebuke of every well wisher to good govern- 
ment, and every upholder of good morals. ‘The 
poor man’s bill!” Sir, it is the ‘*rogue’s bill.” 
No man, I trust, would go farther, or do more to 
aid the meritorious, the unfortunate, the laboring 
poor, than I would myself. Bat this bill is for an 
eutirely different class. It is for your splendid 
poor, who live in profigacy and ease—who 
squander fortunes that have been amassed by other 
men’s labors—who ride in coaches—visit water- 
ing places—run up bills at the most fashion- 
able and expensive houses, and plunge into ail 
kinds of gambling and speculating operations. 
Why, sir, not one man in an hundred of the really 
poor caB raise money enough to pay the fees and 
costs of taking the benefit of this act. Itis quite 
out of his reach; it is entirely too genteel an affair 


| for him; none but a gentleman can take the benefit 


of this act. And permit me to say, sir, that how- 
ever much of public sentiment and public opinion 
may be manufactured in faver of this measure in 
some of the fashionable s!reets of our cities; how- 
ever much a few newspapers, controlled by a few 
individuals, may dole out their personal lamenta- 
tions, the great mass of the people, the honest, the 
indusirieus, the economical of all grades and 
classes, view it as a measure fraught with the most 
alarming and direful consequences. 
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attacks and answer the siatements that have 

made by genilemen who have preceded me in thy 
debate. I will go with the geatleman from Key, 
tacky at a'l times in corfiaing the discussioy 
strictly to the questions under consideration; py 
the rule must be enforced at the commencemen 
and not partially applied to one member afte 
others have been allowed the widest range. 

Letme now come back, sir,|to the “one.hour role» 
I am aware that there is much, {00 much talking 
upon this floor. Iam aware, too, that in map 
perhaps most instances, an hour is sufficiently logy 
for a gentleman to say what he may deem nega, 
sary; but that the representatives of freemen shog)j 
be confined to the ticking of a watch or th 
moving of the hands upon a dial plate, thy 
they should be compelled, when their sixy 
minutes are out, to close their lips in the midg 
of a subject needing elucidation, needing explan, 
tion, orin the middie of a sentence half uttere 
is- not what freemen want. Sir, let » 
tell the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Arnoup) 
who has commended this rule so highly, that th 
people who send Representatives to this Hovg 
calculate that they are men of sense—and that me, 
of sense know, not only when to speak, but hoy 
long to speak, and what tosay. They look upo 
this rule as childish, as unbecoming the nation 
councils of their country, asd as tyrannical in jt 
consequences. If their interests and the interes 
of the country require that their Representative 
shall be heard in this grand forum of the nation, 
they wish and demand that they shall be heard 
long as their good sense and good judgment shal 
dictate; untrammeled by any of the paraphernala 
that may be Kecessary to keep within bounds thos 
who know not when to begin nor when to enj, 
The gentleman tells us, sir, that “one hour is lon 
enough for a man of sense to speak, and a grea 
deal too long for a fool.» Whether the gentlema 
intends to make any application of his remark 
the members of this House, I do not presume w 
know; I certainly shall make nosuch application, 
neither will I contend with the gentleman in deci 
ing which part of his proposition is most applicable 
to himself. 

But whatever the gentleman may think of th 
‘shour rule,” and whatever ¢ifference of opinia 
may be presumed to exist in regard to it, th 
other rule adopted at the extra session, by ‘which 
a bill may be taken out of committee whenent 
it shall suitthe caprice or be required by the 
purposes of the majority, I do not hesitae 
to pronounce a gross oulrage upon the freedom 


fruits of the measure, the result bas proved 
entirely the reverse to be true. Instead of 
bank resumptions, we have bank explosions, in- 
stead of stability in State stocks, a constant depres- 
: sion; and instead of liquidation of State debts, re- 
ri | pudiation. Besides, by the operation of this bill, | 
_° about three millions a year are to be taken from 
the public Treasury to be distributed among the 
States, and then, sir, the same amount, with all 


Nor, sir, are these the only measures of your 
| extra session which the people have condemned. 
Your Loan bill—the corner stone of consolidation 
and Federalism—receives no approval. Your 
abortive attempts (thanks to President Ty'er for 
making them such) to fasten upon their necks a 
|| National Bank, have been most signally rebuked. 
If in the recentelections any one issue was more 
particularly put to the people than another, it was 


sein ar 


of {debate and the rights of the people, ant 
a most flagrant violation of the Constitution. By 
that rule, sir, it is in the power of a majority com 
pletely to annihilate all debate, however proper, ot 
however important. Itis but for the majority 
will it, and itis done. The lips of every membe 
upon this floor are hermetically sealed; and tha! 
freedom of speech guarantied in the Constitation, 
and so essential to liberty, is hopelessly crashed. 
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the additional expenses and risks.of collecting, by 
an increased tariff, isto be replaced in the Trea- 
sury. I could go into it more at length, but such 
is not the purpose of my present remarks. 


In connection with the Distribution bill, let me | 


name the Tariff bill of the extra session. No 
sooner, sir, is your Distribution bill passed, than 
the Tariff bill is brought under discussion, and we 
find gentlemen here voting for the Distribution 


bill, and then, to supply the vacuam created in the | 


Treasury by the passage of that bill, turn about |, latitude had been allowed to other gentlemen who 


and vote to tax tea and coffee. Was this the di- 


minution of taxes which you promised the people? | 


And did gentlemen redeem their promise of dimi- 
nishing taxation by voting to lay a duty upon tea 
and coffee, almost the only luxuries which a poor 
man and his family are permitted to enjoy? Will 
it be contended that such an act meets the appro- 
bation of the people? So far from it, if rumor 
speaks truly, an honorable gentleman, late a mem- 
ber of this House, but since resigned, who voted 
fer that tax, has been defeated as a candidate for 





tuat ofa Bank; and upon it, sir, the Federal party 


| have almost every where been completely swept 


out. 

Let me now pass to your one hour rule. 

Mr. Davis of Kentucky here called Mr. Easrt- 
MAN to order for irrelevancy in debate. He wished 
the gentleman from New Hampshire confined to 


the naked question before the House. 


The Speaker said that it would not be fair to 
confine the gentleman from New Hampshire to the 
naked question before the House, after so much 


had preceded him; and decided that the gentleman 
fiom New Hampsbire was in order. 

Mr. Eastman. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is the first 6ne that has ever called me to order 
since a member of this House. _ I desire, sir, at all 
times to keep myself within the rules and orders of 
this House, and when I canno! do it, I will resign 
my seatand go home. And I am happy to find 
that 1am not now transgressing the rules of this 
body, but am pronounced by the presiding officer 
to be in order. I am aware that I am indulging 


Even the gentleman from Tennessee, as though 
aware of its tyrannical effects, seeks for an excu® 
for its existence, by charging its origin upon tte 
Democratic party. But, sir, allow me to say, (hal 
in this the gentieman is mistaken. No such rule 
evg disgraced the rule book of any Democralé 
Caeress. No such rule was ever before fount 
upon the rule book even of a Federal Congres. 
No, sir, it was left for the Whig party of 1841 
perpetrate the tyrannical—I had almost said, inf 
mous—act. Sir, let me explain the grounds, 
the only grounds, upon which the gentlema 
charges that this rule originated with the Democt 
cy. On the 26h of March, 1840, the Committe 
of Ways and Means of the 26h Congress, at it 
head of which stood the very honorable gentlemal 
from Virginia, [Mr. Jonzs,] reported to the House 
the Independent Treasury bill; and it was not, 8" 
until the 21st of May following, that we were ent 
bled to go into Committee of the Whole upon 
The debate upon the bil! then commenced, and cot 
tinued day after day, until the 26h of June follo¥ 
ing—more than five weeks. A motion was 


Governor of his State, in consequence of having 
given that edious vote. 


Mr. Meaiwernen of Georgia denied that his 


in much latitude of debate, and I assure gentle- 
men that I should not have proceeded thus far, 
had I not deemedit necessary in order to meet the 


made to suspend the rules, to do which required 
assent of two-thirds of the members, for the purp® 
of introducing a resolutioa by which the » 
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should be taken out of committee, and be acted upon 
upon by the House the 30ih of June, four days after 
the making of the motion. The motion was de- 
cided by yeas and nays, and the resolution admit- 
ted, by a majority of seventy-two, aud passed by a 
majority of sixty-six. Let it be borne in mind, that 
at this time the Democraiic party had but a very 
small majority in the House, and that the rules 
were suspended, and the reselution passed, by the 
aid of many votes from the most respectable 
Whigs. It could have been done otherwise. And 
this, sir, is the only act that approaches, even in the 
slightest degree, to a resemblance with the odious 

rule of the Jast session. With how much jus- 
tice the charge is made of having borrowed that 
rule from the Democracy, let the public judge. 
But, before leaving this rule, let me allude to one 
or twocases of practice under it. It will be re- 
collected that on Friday, the 20:h of August, the 
Fiseal Bank bill of the House came up; that on the 
same day Mr. Sargeant, chairman of the committee 
who introduced the bill, moved an amendment, 
changing the whole face of the bill, and then moved 
jts printing. On the next day, (Saturday,) the bill, 
containing between thirty and forty pages, was laid 
upon our desks, and Mr. Sargeant moved a resolu- 
tion to take the bill out of committee that after- 
noon, giving the House scarce time to read it; but 
finding the proposition too monstrous ior accept- 
ance, even by his own party, consented to a modifi- 
cation of the resolution so as to take ihe bi!l out of 
committee on the following Monday, at 4 o’elock, 
and that resolution passed; and the bill was also 
dat the appointed time. And, sir, be it 
nown, that not a single Democrat was permitted 
to utter one word in regard to the measure, great 
and important as it was, involving the deepest and 
dearest interests cf the country. Much as the De- 
mocracy of the nation were opposed to the scheme, 
they were not allowed to express one sentiment, 
advance one principle, or say one word in opposi- 
tion to the measure. The voice of the people was 
drowned by the voice of dictation, and the gag ap- 
plied in its most tyrannical form. 

Such, sir, were some of the prominent measures 
of the extra session; and I teli gentlemen that they 
were not without their effect in bringing about the 
revolution that has swept over the country. Still 
I grant that these measures were not the entire 
cause of your overthrow. There were other pow- 
erful reasons ‘hat operated with the people. There 
were your broken promises, so profusely made be- 
fore the eleciion, and so sadly realized afterwards. 
To the farmer were promised advanced prices for 
all the products of his farm—his corn, wheat, 
pork and beef, were all to fetch ready cash, and 
an abundance of it. To the mechanic was pro- 
mised a great demand for his services, a profitable 
business, and high prices for his labor. To the 
merchant, increased facilities, a brisk trade, and 
sure wealth. To the manufacturer, a high protec- 
tive tariff, and splendid dividends. To the laborer, 
high wages and many holidays; and to al! classes 
and callings, were promises made of better ties 
and abundance of money. Indeed, sir, according 
to Whig promises and Whig predictions, we were 
to have a perfect commercial millenium. But, sir, 
how have these promises been realized? Ask the 
farmer now what he is getting for his pork, his corn, 
and his beef? Daring some of ihe years of Mr. Van 
Baren’s administration, the}farmer in some sections 
of the country was getting ten and twelve cents a 
pound for his pork; now, sir, in those same sec- 
tions he can’t get four. The same man was then 
obtaining six and eight centsa pound for his beef; 
how, sir, he cant getibrie. And go where you 
will, the country through, and the same relative 
differences exist in most, if not all, the agricultural 
a, between some of the years of Mr. Van 

aren’s administration and the present time. Nor 
have other classes been any more fortunate in real- 
izing their fond expectations. Does the mechanic 
find more ready employment—the merchant better, 
brisker business—or the poor laborer, for whom so 
much sympathy was manifested, any higher wages 
or better pay? Ask them, sir, and see what is the 
Tesponse which you receive? See if they do not 


. tell you, that they are sick of the plighted faith and 


broken vows of Whigery? Go to all classes, and 
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they will tell ycu’that they wisheto hear no more of 
your “better times.” And, sir, they will tell you 
too, that instead of the abundance of money wh ch 
you promised them, your loan bill has dried up all 
the floating capitalof your cities, taken it from the 
ordinary channels of basiness, and created a pres- 
sure heretofore unparalleled in many places. Sir, 
if Tam correct'y informed, the city of Boston alone 
has furnished something like four millions to the 
Secretary of the Treasury on this loan. This has 
necessarily made a scarcity of money in New 
England, such as has seldom been felt before. Be- 
fore that loan bill was passed, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to borrow twelve mil- 
lions of dollars, a man in New England, with 
ordinary security, could obtain money fer six 
per cent., but when the Government came in- 
to the borrowing market and offered the 
United States for security, it obtained 
all the surplus funds, dried up al! the sources from 
which the trading community used to receive their 
supplies; so that he who could get his money for- 
merly for six per cent. can’t get it now short of 
twelve and eighteen, if indeed at all. ‘Better 
times!” Sir, the very words are an insult to the 
good sense of community. But not only is there a 
severe pressure in the money market in many sec- 
tions—not only has the business of the country 
been interrupted by Government interference—but, 
sir, we have just had it officially announced by 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 


Means, [Mr. Fittmorg,] that Unc'e Sam himself | 


“is broke”—that there is now a deficiency in the 
Treasury, and an immediate want of two hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars. Indeed, sir, the pock- 
ets of many gentlemen present can well attest the 
fact; fer itisnow about a week since members 
have been able to obtain a dollar from the Trea- 
sury. Such a state of things never existed before, 
since the foundation of the Government. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties into which the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Van Buren was thrown by the 
suspensien of the banks—notwithstanding the com- 
binations which were brought to bear against that 
administration, and the factious attempts which 
were made to bankrupt and disgrace the Govern- 
ment—it never failed to meet its engagements 
faithfully and honorably, and was far, very far, 
from exhibiting the humiliating spectacle which we 
now witness—a spectacle brought about entirely 
and solely by your extra session. 

Sir, let not gentlemen flatter themselves that it 
was the “apathy of the Whigs” that caused their 
defeat in the recent elections. The cause lay 
deeper and broader. The extra session and its 
measures exposed to the country the true position 
of things. It was no longer possible to practise the 
deceptions by which the party had come into power. 
Those who had ridden “upon the whirlwind” were 
not able to “direct the storm.” The eyes of the 
people began to be opened. They saw the arts 
by which they had been deluded. They saw 
the measures to be for the interests of the 
few, and not for the many—to be Federal 
consolidaticn measures, carried through by arbi- 
trary and tyrannical power. They reflected upon 
the promises which had been made, upon the ex- 
pectations which had been raised, and they were 
sickened and disgusted with your broken vo #s, and 
your violated pledges. Your promises, sir, were 
kept only to the ear, and were broken to the hope. 
Your schemes had been brought to light, your 
frauds exposed; your pipe laying laid bare; 
and last, though not least, your electioneer- 
ing funds bad run low. The old Bank bad 
been broken, and could no longer answer 
drafis to purchase politicians, muzzie the 
press, pay Pipe Layers, and carry on the war 
against the bonest and intelligeut ycomanry of the 
Isnd. No,sir, no. Let not gentlemen lay “the 
flattering unction to their souls,” that it was the 
“apathy of the Whigs” that brought about the re- 
volution. It was the deep jndignation of an henest 
and insulted people, roused once more to mighty 
aciiop, resolved to speak a language that should 
be heard in deep-toned thunders throughout the 
world, The tens of thousands of men of back- 
ram who had been counted in swelling the vast 
numbers of Whigery in the Presidential campaign, 
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were no longer to be found; for it was money and 
fraud, sir, that had made the men, or rather I 
should say the votes, for the men never hed an ex- 

And ‘he covering being torn off {rom the 


istence. 
heteregeneous partly, and its true elements exposed, 


the few Democrats who were fonnd among them, 


| ashamed and mortified at the impositions by which 
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they had been seduced, deserted at once, and join- 
ing their old friends. Sir, ithas been a glorious re- 
volution—a most cheering triumph; a triamph upon 
which the patriot and the lover of liberty and free Go- 
vernment may reflect with encouragement, satis- 
faction and delight. A tliumph of mind—~of prin- 
ciple—of honesty. A triumph of calm refleetion— 
serious thought—and sober judgment, 

But before taking my seat, Mr. Speaker, I must 
be pardoned in occupying the time of the House a 
few moments while I address myself more partica- 
larly to the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Ar- 
NOLD.] The attack which he has seen fit to make 
upon the State which I have the honor in part to 
represent, was sO gross, SO wanton, soentirely un- 
provoked and uncalled for, that notwithstanding 
the castigation which he received from my col- 
league (Mr. Burkes] I cannot, myself, forbear giv- 
ing the matter a passing notice. Without the most 
distant allusion to the State of Tennessee, or to the 
gentleman himself, either in the present debate or 
on any previous occasion, by any gentleman from 
the State of New Hampshire, the gentleman from 
Tennessee has broken out in a most violent and 
boisterous tirade against that State. ‘* What is 
New Hampzchire,” exclaimed the gentleman, “ihat 
she should furnish a lever in politics? that she should 
get up here and dictate to what committee this sub- 
ject should be referred? What is N.w Hamp- 
shire? A most barren and steril picce of earth. 
He never could think of that State without thinking 
of black, chilly rocks, of the screeching owl and 
prowling wolf. What was her moral, intellectual, 
social and political condition? Was she ad- 
vancing 1n population? He believed not. She 
was the only State that had taken a retrograde 
movement—at least, she advanced in popula- 
tion less than any other State. What had she 
to trade upon but politics?” Such were some 
of the elegant effusions of that gentleman; and af- 
tersuch a flagitious tirade, he must not complain 
if his own guns are turned uponhim. And is 
New Hampsbire indeed such a barren, steril 
spot, as the genileman would represent? Sir, I 
know not by what standard the gentl-man_ pre- 
tended to decide. She is a small State in point of 
territory, L admit—among the smallest of the 
Union. Her territory is only about one-fifth as 
large as the State of Tennessee; and yet small as 
she is, “steril” as she is, she produces, of agricul- 
tural products, more than one-third as much of 
value as that large State; and of the principai ma- 
nufactures, she produces near six millions, while 
the State of Tennessee does not produce one. Are 
such facts evidence of her barrenness? Look, 
also, to ber population. So far from there being 
any ground for the charge of the gentleman, I tell 
you, sir, that she has a population of near thirty 
to every square mile, while the State of Tennessee 
has net nineteen. She bas increased her popula- 
tion for the past ten years, more, proportionably, 
than half of the old States of the Confederacy. And 
let me tell the gentleman from Tennessee, particu- 
larly, that that little “barren and steril spot of 


| earih,” so far from retrograding in population, has 





increased faster tiau the population of his own dis- 
iriet, both black and whiie. Sir, the gentleman 
shovld look well to his own house, before he com- 
mences a war upon his neighbors. He should see . 
that there is no glass about his tenement, before 
he throws stones. 

I come now to the social, intellectual, and moral 
condition of the State, in regard to which the gen- 
tleman seems to be equally well informed; and it 
is with pride and gra‘iGcation that | am enabled to 
compare New Hampchire, in these respects, with 
any Svate of the Union, however iatge, or however 
wealthy, and find that she stands pre-eminent. 
In the number of her schools, and the attention 
that is paid to the subject of general education, she 
stands, in proportion to her population, first ard 
foremost in the catalogue of all the States. And 
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for the special benefit and information of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee,I would add that, notwith- 
standing the State of Tennessee has a territory of 
45,600 square miles, and a population ot 829,210, 
and the State of New Hampsbire a territory of 
only 9,491 square miles, and a population of 
284,574, still, in that **barren” spot of “screeching 
owls and prowling wolves,” are to be found 2,127 
schools (to say nothing of her higher places of 
learning) and 83,632 scholars attending those 
schools, while in the whole State of Tennessee are 
io be found but 983 common schools, and but 
25,090 scholars attending those schools. And 
while among the “black chilly rocks” of that de- 
voted little State are to be numbered but 942 over 
twenty years of age that cannot read and write, 
Tennessee numbers in that class 58,531. And, 
further, sir: lest the gentleman should be as igno- 
rant of the county in which he resides, as he most 
evidently is of the State which he has so slander- 
ously abused, let me inform him that the number 


of while population in his county over twenty 
years of age, is 5,926, and of that number 2,588 
can neither read nor write. 


Sir, I desire to draw no more parallels between 
the State which | have the honor in part to repre- 
eat, and Tennessee, or any other State, although 
i am not aware of any thing in which it could be 
done to her disadvantage. My colleague [Mr. 
Burke] has gone into the matter fully, and it is not 
necessary for me to repeat it. But, sir, I under- 
take to say, that in no State can there be found a 
more viriuous, intelligent, industrious, honest, and 
truly worthy population, than amorg the farmers 
of the granite State, much as she may be reviled 
by those who know her not, and by those who 
know her, but who cannot control her. 

Sut iam nota lite ata loss to know what the 
gentiemen from Tennessee means by her “trade in 
politics.” If, as I apprehend, it be a petty fling at 
the general policy and laws of the State, I can in- 
form the gentleman that he has shot as wide of the 
mark in thisrespect as in the others. Her policy 
has been to do equal and exact justice to all her 
citizens. She has never taxed the whole for the 
benefit of a few favored ones. She has never laid 
heavy burdens upon ail sections for the advantage 
of some particular section. She has never em- 
barked in the wild schemes of internal improve- 
ments which have borne down and almost crushed 
many of her sister States. She leaves it to indivi- 
dual enterprise to seek out and improve the sources 
of wealth. And, sir, she now sees, and the people 
of this Union see, the wisdom of her policy. For, 
while the bubbles of indiscretion and folly are 
bursting a!l around, while many of the States are 
staggering beneath aload of debt which they can 
scarcely carry, she stands free and untrammelied, 
out of debt,and ber people happy. Or, if the gen- 


tleman means, by “trade in politics,” that she can - 


be bought or sold, or that her public men can be 
boughtor sold, [demand ofhim theevidence. When, 
on what occasion, did she ever sacrifice her princi- 
pless or compromit her honor? When did she 
ever yield to bribery orcorruption? Never, sir, 
never. Her principles are Democratic; thoroughly, 
purely. Hercourse is straight forward; and although 
she claims not to be a leader, yet I hazard nothing 
in saying, that nota State in the Confederacy is 
more respected or more highly thought of by the 
Democracy of the whole Union than the State of 
New Hampshire. And, sir, were her whole de- 
legation now in Congress to turn either to the 
right hand or to the left from the true tenets of the 
Democratic /aith, and undertake to carry the State 
with them, they could not effect a ripple in the 
public opinion of their constituents. They ‘wou!d 
be cut off at once. Our constituents, sir, can read, 
they, can reflect, they can jadge, and they can act. 
Sound, unwavering and honest in their political 
sentiments, no bribery can reach them, no taunts 
can move them. I know, sir, that she is an object 
of hatred with aristocracy and Federalism. I know 
that geritlemen bate her politics, ay, sir, there’s the 
rub—her politics—and that her greatest offence 
consists in her being Democratic. Resisting as she 
always does, all attempts upon her iategrity and her 
principies—unyielding as she always is, she is 
turned upon and traduced, because she cannot be 





possessed. , Let her but yield, sir; let her throw her- 
self into the foul embrace of bloated aristocracy, 
and the wrath that is now sooften manifested, shall 
at once be turned into praise. But, sir, gen- 
tlemen need not flatter themselves that her 
disgrace can be accomplished. Noe, sir; she 
understands your arts and devices too well. 
She has withstood your assaults too often. 
Come in what shape you will, or under what flag 
you will, she cannot be taken. No bribes can 


tempt her—no threats intimidate her—no log cabin » 


ditties, coon skin mummeries, or hard cider orgies, 
can divert her attention. No, sir; she is a little 
Gibraltar, that cannot be taken in any way, or by 
any stratagem. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no hostility to other States— 
I envy not their growth or their greatness. On the 
contrary, I rejoice in the prosperity and advance- 
ment of all. I and my colleague: would have 
been most willingly, yes, sir, gladly spared any re- 
ference to the State of Tennessee, and never should 
have thrust upon this House any comparison of 
our own State with that of Tennessee, or any 
other, had we not deemed ita duty which we 
owed to our constituents, and for a neglect of 
which we should not be excused. I entertain to- 
wards Tennessee and its citizens the most kind and 
friendly feelings. I know she is a new State, and 
cannot be expected to be advanced in many re- 
spects like the older States; and, sir, I regret ex- 
ceedingly that one of her representatives should so 
far forget the respect due to every section of this 
Republic, as wantonly, flagitiously, unprovokedly, 
to make such an attack upon a sister State as to 
compel the comparison and exposure which we 
have felt bound to make in self-defence. The gene- 
rosity of the people of Tennessee and of the genile- 
man’s district, will never blame us for warding off 
the unjust blows that were attempted to be in- 
flicted upon us, even though we do it at their‘ex- 
pense. But, sir, if they do not call the gentleman 
himself to an account, I wholly mistake their cha- 
racter. The constituents of all gentlemen are ho- 
nored or disgraced by the acts of their representa- 
tives; and I leave it for the gentleman's constitu- 
ents to say how honorable it is, how high-minded, 
how well becoming the character of a representa- 
tive upon this floor, to attack, without the slightest 
provocation, wantonly, flagitiously, infamously, a 
sister State. Sir, let the gentleman put that ques- 
tion to his constituents the next time he comes be- 
fore them for an election; and if that be the only 
issue which shall be tried, unless I mistake entirely 
their character, it will be a long time before he will 
again grace this hall, or the public be blessed with 
the aid of his services. 

Sir, I have said that I have no hostility towards 
Tennessee or any of its citizens. I repeat it, I 
have not. [I am proud of the State. Iam proud 
of every State in this great and glorious Union. I 
trust have the feelings of an American; and as 
I leok to the great West and Southwest, and see 
those vast domains yielding to industry and enter- 
prise; as I see State after State rising up, and, in the 
vigor of noble youth, coming forward to take its 
place in the grand Confederacy, which, I trust, 
under Providence, is yet to be the greatest and 
most glorious nation upon the inhabitable globe, 
and the beacon light which shall guide safely into 
the harbor of liberty ail other nations; I cannot, if 
I would, entertain the slightest jealousy towards a 
sister State. Should I make a wanton attack 
against one of them I should deem myself unwor- 
thy the name of an American citizen—a name 
far more desirab!e than the proudest title that Eu- 
ropean monarchies can bestow. But, sir, when 
that little “barren and steril piece of earth” is 
assailed, come from what quarter it may, 
even from the gentleman .from Tennessee, my 
voice, feeble though it may be, shall be raised 
in her defence. For, sir, much as I admire the en- 
terprise, growth, and wealth, of the other Siates— 
proud as [am of their real and advancing great- 
ness—happy as I am in the reflection that they are 
part and parcel of this most noble Republic; | would 
not change Siate paternity with any gentleman 
upon this floor. Sir, I am ardently attached to the 
State of my nativity. I recur to her early history 
with the most lively emotions, and'I look upon her 


present standing with just pride and satisfaction, 
Her revilers know her not. In the eventful strug. 
gle for out national independence, so big with the 
fate of liberty throughout the world, she furnished 
to the regular army one to every eleven of he; 
whole population, to say nothing of her militia, her 
volunteers, and-her minute men. Her sons poured 
out their blood, and laid down their lives for th 
very territery which now forms the State of Tep. 
nessee. Long before that State had -entered the 
Union, the bosoms of New Hampshire’s sons were 
made bare to the enemy, in common with all th 
noble spirits of the Old Thirteeo, in accomplishing 
the freedom which we all now so happily enjoy, 
Yes, sir, I love the State. It is “my own, my na. 
tive land.” I love her bold romantic scenery—be 
green pastures, and fertile valleys. I love her 
smooth, glassy lakes—her laughing, dancing water. 
falls. 1 love the industry, the intelligence,’ the in. 
tegrity of her people; but, above all, I love her up. 
wavering, inflexible devotion to principle and 
patriotism. 


SPEECH OF MR. WOODBURY, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Ia Senate, January 6, 1842—On the motion tor. 
fer the report of the Secretary of Treasury in re. 
lation to a Board of Exchequer to a committe 
of nine. 

Mr. WOODBURY addressed the Senate as fo). 
lows: 

Mr. Presipent: I am in favor of the motion u 
refer this report. The subject matter of it is ad. 
mitted on all hands to be vitally important. It is 
the deliberate, matured and imposing plan of th 
Executive Department of the Government. 

Pariiamentary usage, then, and official courtesy, 
as well as self respect, seem to reqaire that some 
examination of it should be made by a committer, 
Such a plan, also, I aim happy to agree with the & 
nator from Kentucky, [Mr. Moreneap,] is pro. 
perly open to discussion before the reference, ani, 
if it be criticised with fairness and candor, the re 
sult may be useful to the committee, and aid sea 
sonably in this crisis to ripen public opinion ona 
measure which is so highly interesting, and has a- 
ready attracted so much public attention. Bul 
am not sanguine, as to its benefits being very grea 
in any other point of view. I confess, that many 
gentlemen appear to expect much more from le 
gislator on such topics, than either their true cha 
racter or the experience of mandkind can in my 
judgment justify. 

Many of the evils which are proposed to be re 
medied by this scheme, have not been caused, not 
can they be cured, by legislation. They spreai 
wider. They lie deeper. They exist abroad 
well as here, and have been the consequence 0/ cot 
duct and principles, more cr less pervading the 
whole commercial world. They are overaction it 
all things—too much credit and inflation—to 
much speculation and trading—too much disregatl 
and recklessness in States, as well as individuals, 
of most of the great laws which ought to gover 
commerce, and all other branches of industry. 
But without enlarging now on these considerations 
how is it possible to anticipate, that a plan like this 
report, which involves matters of radical difference 
both as to their expediency and constitutions i!y, 
can be so shaped by a committee as to reconcile al 
conflicting views?) How can Senators be expect 
ed to yield, where acquiescence would violate thet 
oaths, however solicitous they may be to barmonizt 
in non-essentials? How can we flatter the count 
with hopes of compromise as to powers claimed 
which are dangereus to* public liberty and public 
safety; and which, if otherwise, our judgmens 
convince us cannot be exercised so as to bribg 80Y 
important relief in matters where the people thea 
selves, and the Siates, must, by new views, neW 
policy, and new habits, put their own shoulders 
the wheel, or all other efforts will end in nothing. 

But I will go as far as the Senator from Rhode 
Island, [Mr. Simmons,] to ascertain what middle 
or common ground there be, on which we can # 
stand. I will, for that purpose, examine this 1 
port with care, its real nature and characie!. 
These are of more importance than its parentaf’ 
or name. 
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Whether it be the “child of thirty-six fathers,” 
or of six, or one, is of little consequence to me. 
It has been adopted and sent here by the President 
and his Cabinet, and though so highly compli- 
mented at first, I regret to see indications since of 
creating prejudice against it on the one hand, and 
of obtaining favor for it on the other, by imputing 
jts origin to various persons, different from the Se- 
cretary, Who signs it. 

In its essential powers or faculties, without re- 
gard to technical terms, I do not view it as re- 
sembling apy of the former schemes to which it 
has been likened. I do not consider it in 
many points to be at all akin to what was sha- 
dowed forte by General Jackson some ten or 
twelve years ago. For that was to be an institu- 
tion not dealing in private exchanges, but merely 
selling public ones as has virtually been done 
since 1789, and not attempting to create a cur 
rency any more thanindvige in discounts while 
this avows as its leading’objects, the business of pri- 
vate exchanges and the formation of a new public 
paper currency. 

Nor do I consider it, as has been suggested in 
some of the papers of the day, as agreeing 
with any principles recommended by me in a re- 
port to Congress at the special session in Septem- 
ber, 1837, except so far as that contains the out- 
line of what was afterwards embodied into the In- 
dependent Treasury, and may be here proposed 
anew, so far as regards the mere kceping of the 
public money. The misapprehension on this point 
is probably inadvertent, and will hereafter be fully 
explained. It may suffice to observe now, how- 
ever, thatso far as the present plan proposes to 
deal in exchanges, it is repudiated in the whole of 
the communication in 1837, and so far as it goes to 
create @ paper currency, not representing specie 
dollar for dullar, or to organize an expensive host 
of new officers with large discretionary powers, it 
finds no countenance whatever in the suggestions 
made in any report of mine. 

Again: If the Senator from South Carolina has 
on some occasion heretofore furnished views which 
are supposed to justify the kind of currency con- 
templated in this plan, (and I believe the sugg¢s- 
tion is confined to that point,) heis not cited as 
authority for the rest of it, and is best able and 
fully competent to vindicate any notions he may 
have entertained in that particular. 


In looking at the substance of the present 
scheme, I will endeavor not to travel over the 
ground so fully explored by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, to show that it amounts to a gveat 
Treasury or Government Bank. The ingenious 
speech of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cuay,] in 1840, convinced me two years ago, that 
any individual, who cither took a dollar on depo- 
site for safekeeping, or gave a note, or drew a 
draft, or loaned the smallest sum, exercised what 
might be deemed a banking power or faculty, and 
might be shown syllogistically to be a bank, either 
a bank of deposite, or of circulation, or discount. 
By such constructions and analogies, a violent 
anti-bank man might go to bed quietly and find 
himself, in the morning, horror struck en reading 
that gentleman’s speech, to discover that he him- 
self was a bank; like the rustic, unacquainted 
with the meaning of the word prose, who was sur: 
prised to find he had been talking prose all his life 
Without knowing it. Their views are probably all 
correct as to this scheme possessing some impor- 
tant functions of a bank. But I intend to enter 
into no warfare about deffnitions or names, nor 
expose myself to any undeserved reproaches for 
imputing designs, or drawing inferences, never 
dream:d of by the real author of the report. Tam 
hot to be terrified into opposition of a good mea- 
Sure even if it be stigmatized as banking, nor will 

Support any thing and every thing, because it is 
not bank ng. In this case I wou!'d look only to the 
scheme itself—its naked bones and muscles, and 
See what they really are, what they are suited to 


accomplish, and what possibl 
rived a po e good can be de» 


The report and bill seeth to be desi 

signed for four 
Special objects, _These are all independent in 
their nature, and if either of them can with safety 


and usefulness be adopted, I am not only willing, 
but anxious, that it should be. 

One object is, the keeping of the public money 
securely. Another is, to perform the private ex- 
changes of the country with the public money. 
Another, to furnish a public paper currency, And 
another, not so explicitly avowed, but involved in 
the scheme, and an important part and parcel of 
it, is to borrow ten millions of dollars without inte- 
rest, and five more at five per cent. interest. 

These are colossal powers, and deserve careful 
scrutiny. The first propesition, so far as it sepa- 
rates the keeping of the public money from banks, 
and places it in the custody of our own officers, 
amenable to us, under high bonds and severe pe- 
nalties, and under provisions subject to be amend- 
ed or repealed by Congres, meets with my hearty 
concurrence. Iam indifferent whether you cail 
that part of the system an Independent Treasury, 
a Sub-Treasury, a Board of Exchequer, or Fiscal: 
Agent, if we can only procure the essence, or great 
principles involved in a separation of Bank and 
State, in functions so public and so vital to the 
safety, purity, and independence of the finances. 
Indeed, i should prefer, whatever action may be 
had on other parts of the scheme, now or hereafter, 
that the safekeeping of the public money should 
always be provided for by itself. 

This I thought in 1837, and still think, is the 
more feasible and jnst mode of proceeding; because 
then every measure will stand or fail on its own 
merits, and not bs endangered, as it may be by 
other matters connected with it, and concerning 
which wider differences of opinion may exist, 
such as the kind pf money to be received for pub- 
lic dues, and the kind of currency, if any, which 
Congress ought to create. I say this with due de- 
ference and respect to the views of others, then or 
now entertained, in favor of uniting in one act of 
Congress what it seems to me are distinct topics, 
and were treated in distinct laws when the Go- 
vernment was organized in 1789. I may be inan 
error, but I think that if such a course had been 
pursned in 1837, the Independent Treasury law 
would then have passed, asd would have remained 
the law of the land to the present moment. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Huntine- 
Ton] objected to the right of repeal—that is embo- 
died into this system. But his argument that it is 
thus too much exposed to change, is an argument 
equally strong against the repealability of all laws. 
It would tend, also, to justify monopolies and ex- 
clusive privileges in all such legislation, by at- 
tempting to put them beyond the reach and re- 
forming band of subsequent legislation, or even 
of the pecple themselves. 

But a hue and cry was raised against the Inde- 
pendent Treasury for other reasons—whether good 
or evil I shall not now stop to discuss—and undera 
supposed unpopularity it had been doomed to de- 
struction. The repeal of it was in such hot haste, 
as to take effect before any other system could be 
put in operation asa substitute. The act of 1836 
was annulled at the same time, and the conse- 
quence was to restore that abhorred union of the 
purse and sword, which many of the gentlemen 
who urged these repeals had before so strongly de- 
noureed. 

Now, sir, I, for one, have never entertained 
any dread that this state of things is likely to be 
very fatal to public liberty. I can see no highly 
dangerous control over the public money ina con- 
dition where neither the President nor his Secretary 
could touch a dollar of the public money, except 
under the express grants of Congress—nor could 
either of them ever pay for a pen ora pin, but an- 
der legislative sanction. They were then, and are 
now, the creatures of law, and controlled by law, 
as well as we; however others, or the author of 
this report, may have argued differently. It is not, 
then, so much to sever any theoretical or practical 
union of the purse and sword, that the Independent 
Treasury is preferred, but it is from abundant cau- 
tion to interpose legislative limits on Executive dis- 
cretion; whenever it may be feasible, without injury 

to the public interests, and to throw all practicable 
new checks and guards around so important a sab- 
ject. 
But I am not so inexperienced or credulous as to 


entertain any very sanguine hopes that, in the pre- 
sent bitterness of party feeling, the leading princi- 
ples of the Independent Treasury are about to be 
restored. If they can be, 1 will cheerfully accept 
any modification in details, not weakening its car- 
dinal principles, and justified by experience or new 
light from any source. 

For this object alone, however, the bill must of 
course be made more simple, practical, economical, 
restrictive. 

The number of officers must be diminished, and 
Executive discretion more regulated as to their 
salaries as well as numbers; and the erection 
or purchase of so many buildings, as might lead 
to the precurement of even the marbie palace in 
Chesinut street, at the expense alone of half a mi!- 
lion. 

The whole cost of the Independent Treasury as 
reported at the last session, had then been short of 
twenty thousand dollars, and when all the ac- 
counts came in for the year, it probably won! 
not exceed thirty or forty thousand, 

There is another paramount reason why, in 
compromising objections, and exercising fairne 
and candor, our opponents should acs. pt this part 
of the plan for keeping the public money, rather 

han we adopt their views; because, in doing it, 
they are not required to sacrifice any consiitu'ional 
scruples; while on our part, if we assent to a Na- 
tional Bank for keeping the public moncy, we shall 
be obliged to violate our deep convictions of con 
stitational duty. They, therefore, ean yield con 
sistently, while we cannot. Nor will they, 'n aec- 
cepting it, take what isa new experimen!, lieve or 
elsewhere; but what has, in substance, existed {re 
quently in this country; and whet now exists and 
works well in more than half ihe Gove:nnents 
of the civilized world. 

The next prominent feature in this fiseal scheme 
is an authority to deal in private exchaneses v 




































the public revenue. It is to be with tha’ part of 
it, also, which is collected to meet the current daily 
engagements of the Government. This I bel eve 
to te both unconstitutional and inexpedient. 0 
course no compromise can be acecded to on 


this point. Some have been misled co: cern- 
ing it, by confounding together the public ant pri- 
vate exchanges. The public exchanges have al 
ways, from the nature of the case, been performed 
by the Government itself, withou! any specific ta 
on the sabject, except when at times parts of them 
may have been entrusted to a National Bank. 


Every Treasurer’s draft for the payment oi any 
public creditor, as weil as every transfer Craii, is, 
in substance, a bill of exchange. When either is 
sold by a public agent before presente! for pay- 
ment, it is the sale «fa bil! of excaanee, viruelly 
by or on account of the Government. This has 
been the case for half a century—i! is necessary, 
to perform the functions of collecting, transferring, 
and disbursing the public revenue; but it involves 
no risk, depreciation, credit, or loss. The sales 


are never below, but at times above par, and al- 
ways for ready money. But the purcha-e of bill 
of exchange, cven for public purposes, is veld 
made, and is, of late years, confined ¢niirely to a 
few foreign transactions. Yet it has been grave y 
argued in substance, that because ihe Government 
can deal in public exchanges for public purposes, 
itis, therefore, constitutional to deal in private ex- 
changes for private purposes. A more perfect now 
sequitur never existed. Others, driven from this, like 
the Senator from Rhoce Island, [Mr. Simmons,} 
have sought to find some vagabond power in the 
Constitution for this part of the scheme, or to claim 
it under the authority there given to regulate com- 
merce. I was surprised to hear him avow that an 
argument, delivered here on this point at the last 
session, was unanswered and unanswerable. What! 
a power to interfere with, and perform all the pri- 
vate exchanges of a community belonging clearly, 
by implication and censtruction, to a limited Re- 
public, when the most absolute despotism of Asia, 
or the unlimited monarchies of Europe, never 
dared assume sucha power! There must be some 
end to this officious intermeddiing with private 
business by Governments, er there is no securily 
for either property, right, or justice. 

The whole argument rests upona giant cf anu- 
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thority to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries and between the Sta'es. The d-bates in the 
Convention, as well as all analogies irawn from 
other Governments, show that this authority was 
to extend merely to the imposing of duties and the 
usual custom-house regulations of trade. But 
who ever dreamed then, that a power to do this 
drew with it a power to usurp the business of com- 
merce itself, and all its various ramifications. 

To regulate means to prescribe rules or estab'ish 
modes. Bat is prescribing rules for agriculture, 
the same as holding the plough or reaping the 
grain yourseli(? Granting to one a power to regu- 
late manufactures or commerce is very different 
in common sense as well as law, from granting 
leave to engage in weaving and spinning, or to 
transport goods and produce for others, and the 
taxation, and all the means necessary to carry on 
those kinds of business yourself. This would be 
&@ monstrous interpolation. 

The authority to regulate commerce applied cer- 
tainly with as much, if not more latitude, to fo- 
reign than to domestic trade. Yet we have it re- 
corded in the debates, at the formation of the Con- 
stitution, that a clause was proposed to confer au- 
thority to regulate merely the damages on foreign 
exchanges, and after commitment, failed ever to 
be sanctioned. (See page 1448.) What then 
would probably have been the fate of a proposi- 
tion to enable Congress not only to regulate foreign 
but domestic exchanges, and not only the damages 
on them but the premium or discount, and also to 
embark in the whole business itself with the public 
tunds? : 

Again, as the Senator from North Carolina 
urged, you cannot deal in these exchanges, under 
this bill, that is, yon cannot buy them without tak- 
ing money out of the Treasury, and that cannot be 
done by another express clause in the Constitution, 
except under an appropriation by Congress. True, 
one can be made. But there is no such appro- 
priation in the bill, and if one be made to cover 
this kind of dealing, it must present the novel and 
extraordinary feature of an indefinite appropria- 
tion of twenty to a hundred millions yearly, and 
not to pay any current expenses, nor for any spe- 
cific object which the Constitution expressly em- 
powers us to perform; but for trading in private 
exchanges. 

Iam no transcendentalist in politics; but, at thé 
same time, have little horror of abstractions in 
questions of constitutional law or political economy, 
and here every thing—in reasoning, analogy, or 
experience, seems to me equally to indicate that 
the exercise of Such a power for others by the Go- 
vernment, is unwarranted by the Constitution. 
Let us see next how the dealing in private ex- 
changes by the Government stands in point of ex- 
pediency. 

It is argued in the report, that such dealing would 
tend greatly to relieve the people. But if so, is it 
not strange, that the history of the civilized world 
shall be searched in vain to find any Government, 
however unshackled in its powers, that has ever 
attempted thus to relieve its subjects? Much less 
one, however benignant and paternal, that ever has 
actually succeeded thus in relieving them? Ex- 
perience then forbids it. 

How can it relieve the people unless the ex- 
changes are thus performed for them cheaper? 
Or unless their Government thus gains much which 
would otherwise be lost? As to the first, the 
scheme limits the charge for exchauge to the ex- 
pense of transporting specie, and not in any case 
to exceed two per cent. Is that cheaper or dearer 
than is now usually charged to the people by bank- 
ers, brokers, merchants and banks? More, eir, 
more than is usually asked now from remcte 
places; notwithstancing the ingenious calculations 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Moreweap] 
yesterday as to five or seven per cen’, as a rate of 
exchange between Kentucky and New York. Will 
he travel with me five hundred ora thousand miles 
still further West than Kentucky, and see what the 
real rate of exchange is there at the last returns; 
not in fancy or in red-dog, Brandon, Wild Cat, or 
any other rag paper, but in specie? Here is the 
recor’, sir, under date of December 27ih, 1841: 


"The Bank of Mresouri draws on New York at sight at two 
per cent. premium for specie.” 


(Mr. Bexron here said—One and a half per 
cent. by returns this morning.”’] 

So much the better. That would undoubtedly 
be eight or ten per cent. in depreciated bank paper. 
Bat the depreciation in that paper is not the dif- 
ference in exchange, and should not be confounded 
with it, as has been done by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and others. The difference in exchange 
indicated in this report, is not, and should never be, 
beyond the expense of carrying specie. Otherwise 
the specie itself will be carried by every man of 
common sense, or ordinary skill in business. But 
if an individual has to give seven or eight per 
cent, to get specie for his depreciated notes, which 
he has foolishly taken at par, the loss is not owing 
to any differeace in exchange. It is rather owing 
to his own folly or complying disposition in taking 
discredited paper; and he sustains that loss not be- 
cause exchanges are high, but because his local 
bank paper is bad. 

The tax thus paid by Kentucky, equal to all her 
other taxes, or half a million yearly, as computed 
by the Senator near me, [Mr. Monenegap,] is paid 
on account of its own indulgence to its own baoks; 
and if any body gains by it, their own banks gain, 
and their neglect of duty in redeeming their paper, 
causes all the loss suffered. 

The case which that Senator mentioned of seven 
per cent. premium on some motes, on one side of 
the Ohio river, over those on the other, he can him- 
self see, is not the difference in exchange or the ex- 
pense of carrying specie merely over the stream, 
but is rather the difference between one kind of bad 
paper, and another kind still worse: between a 
horse unsound in one respect, and another both 
windbroken and spavined. 

Does that Senator suppose that the author of this 
bill was soft enough to intend, that the public agents 
if it became a law, should in Kentucky, for only 
two per cent. premium, take bank paper ten per 
cent. below par, and give a draft for it on New 
York for specie? 

What, then, becomes of all his half million— 
three millions and four millions, lost by Keutucky 
and seven other Western States yearly in ex- 
changes, on a computatinn that the rate is five or 
seven per cent. when, in reality, it is not now two 
per cent? What, too, becomes of his cure for this 
state of things by a National Bank, makirg ex- 
changes lower when they are now, at this very 
moment, lower, specie for specie, than they were in 
the palmiest days of the United Siates Bank? This 
is history and not conjecture. 

The tables for many years have been officially 
prepared by the Treasury Department, ard sub- 
mitted to the Senate. They are bere, but will not 
be read over again, as they were fully commented 
on at the last session. In 1825 and 1826, the West- 
ern exchanges, under the full tide of glory of the 
United States Bank, were higher than now. Why 
should they not have been? 


A little reflection must show that the expense of 
transporting specie has, since that, been much re- 
duced. Firstly, by improved roads and steam; and, 
secondly, by the greater use of gold; the same 
amount of which being so much cheaper carried 
than silver. When the gentleman supposed a Na- 
tional Bank was indispensable to reduce exchanges, 
did he look at Charleston, where they reach only 
one per cent. or less now, without any National 
Bank? to Boston, where they are at par, or only one 
quarter of one percent. without any National Bank? 
to all New England, and even to New Orleans, 
where, at this season of the year, and without any 
aid of a National Bank, the exchanges generally 
cost nothing whatever? 

This is perfectly natural, toany person who sees 
that, when one place owes to another no more than 
is due to itse'f, there is no specie to be transported, 
in order to pay balances, and hence, that nothing 
should be asked for exchange by any body who 
has funds in either place. It therefore happens 
now, as under the United States Bank, that between 
many places where trade has been cautious, and 
nearly equal, the rate of exchange is at par, or dif- 
fering but one fourth or halt & per cent. to cover 
delay or risk. But this is not caased by the absence 
of a National Bank, nor was it formerly caused by 
the existence of one; but by more regular habits of 


trade, less speculation, and no undue extension of 
credit. When the condition of business is, on the 
other hand, deranged by those causes, exchange 
must vacillate, and rise to the real expense of car. 
cying specie from one place to the other; though it 
never can be above that expense merely for the ex. 
change. 


Let me avoid tediousness by omitting numerous 
other illustrations, which crowd on my mind, as 
to this fallacy into which that Senator has fallen, 
and under which this report also labors, in suppos- 
ing that our legislation, whether as to a National 
Bank or a Board of Exchequer, can make the ex. 
changes cheaper. 

Their dearness or cheapness depends on other 
causes, both here and abroad. They fluctuate both 
here and abroad, as those other causes may, and 
not as there exist or disappear, either National 
Banks or Boards of Exchequer. 

But some persons have undoubtedly flattered 
themselves, that by means of this Board and the 
revenue, the Government could and would sell 
exchanges lower than brokers and bankers or mer. 
chants now do; and that this is an unanswerable 
argument for the expediency of sach dealing. 


But grant, for a moment, that the public agents 
should sell exchanges lower than others do, can 
this relieve the whole people, or even a majority of 
them? Will it not, on the contrary, relieve only 
influential political friends, or mammoth corpo- 
rations for commerce or manufactures, who 
have aided these agents to obtain office? Will 
it not result in partiality and favoritism?— 
Has not that been the mode of lending the credit 
of State banks to the members of Legislatures 
who choose the directors? What an engine of 
partisanship! And what becomes of the relief to 
the many refused? Far be it from me to exercise 
uncharitableness, or cherish groundless suspicions, 
But if only fifty, and surely not over a hundred, 
millions of exchanges could be performed yearly 
by this Beard of Exchequer with its cramped 
means, and the whole exchanges of the Union ex- 
ceed at least five hundred millions, does not the 
Senate ste that one-fifth only obtain cheaper ex- 
changes at the expense of the other four-fifths; be- 
cause all that these are sold below the market 
value, isso much taken from the others—the public 
at large, who own the whole funds, and all the 
profits belonging to them—and is taken in order to 
befriend or relieve only one-fifth. This is mon- 
strous partiality and injustice in a country of equal 
rights and equal privileges! But look a litle 
deeper into this, in connection with the next and 
last branch of inquiry under this head, as to any 
supposed gain by thus using the public funds 
which might otherwise be idle. 

Now the idle funds in the Treasury are things 
beyond the flood. We have none now, and are 
not likely to have any very soon. But what have 
been their average amount for four years past? 
Not two millions yearly; and seldom, at any mo- 
ment since the debt was paid off, over four millions. 
Now suppose the whole two millions to be em- 
ployed so as to yield six per centum for the 
year, or even twelve per cent. on it. The gross 
gain would be two hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars, while the expenses of this cum- 
brous machine, without deducting any losses, 
would probably exceed half a million yearly. Bat 
suppose, as is the trath, that the Government is & 
bad merchant=a bad broker—a bad dealer in 
exchange—suppose, that for this reason, as is the 
trath, that its embarkin® in such business bas al- 
ways been hazardous, injadicious, and often al 
tended with serious losses. Suppose, also, as 18 
the fact, that in conva'sed times and fluctuations 
of prices, exchange dealings are of a most losing 
character. Who believes, then, that the losses are 
not likely far to exceed any income, even if the 
exchanges were expanded to the highest amount? 
Who believes that much bad and suspended and 
doubtful paper would not be left in the hands of 
the Government agents, who ate without the 
stimulus of any private interest to vigilance? 

Beside this, the whole machinery, under such 
losses and delays, is likely to be stopped. 
current means for daily demands on the Treasury 
may thus be cut off, and discredit and protest be 
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heaped on protest, not only as to the bills to be 
met and paid, but even as to the certificates of de- 
je; the new Treasury notcs redeemable on 

jemand, and the ordinary drafts of the Treasurer. 
All the disastrous system will then be fit to pass 
under the benefitof a Bankruptlaw! But above 
gnd beyond this, what a miserable figure must 
the Government cut as a note dealer, exchange 
payer, and paper specuiator, in the market, com- 

ting, in this kind of shaving, with individuals 
god banks? How disreputable and unprecedented ! 
If it be expedient to do this, why is it not proper 
gnd profitable for the Government to engage in 
raising corn, or cattle, or cotton? Not merely for 
food and clothes to the army and navy, but for 
gale to private individuals. Why not engage in 
freighting for others with wagons and ships? Why 
not engage in raising tobacco, as some Govern- 
ments are supposed todo in its sale, and then 
wage a retaliatory war, with the tariff at least, to 
make others chew, smoke, or snuff it, in the most 
approved style of a certain modern crusade against 
China, to make her eat opium? On this point, 
then, of the exchanges, it would be vain for any 
committee to expect compromises, from those who 
think like myself. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Rives] will, 
on a little reflection, certainly not intimate again 
that this, or any similar view, proves an unwil- 
linguess to relieve the people by members on this 
side of the House. Doers he himself, educated at 
the feet of Gamatliel in politics, see his way clear 
to sanction this dealing by Government in private 
exchanges? And whether he does or does not, 
will he consider a reluctance to violate what is 
deemed by others unconstitutional, as hard hearted 
in them and unmerciful towards the country? 
What, sir! are they to be reproached, and have 
they been reproached as hostile to the people, 
merely because unwilling to do what they believed 
the Constitution forbade them to do—that Consti- 
tution which the people established for the very 
purpose of checking and restraining them? Could 
we have any motive more than he, not to try to 
conciliate the people when we deemed it lawful? 

Nor can he mean to stigmatize it as a do nothing 
policy, when we refrain to do nothing in a case in 
which the Constitution gives no powerto act. He 
cannot deem it a matter of reproach that we do no- 
thing, and shall persist in doing nothing, to abo- 
lish slavery in the States. Nor can he censure us 
because we mean to let alone all branches of in- 
dustry alike, and do nothing to aid or protect ma- 
nufaciures at the expense of ag:iculiure or com- 
merce? 

The next 


movement in the school, which 


can recoimmend fixing by law the prices of 


exchange, would be to establish the prices 


of flour and cotton by the legisiation of the Gene- 


tal Government; and last, but not least, the prices 


of manufactures and freights, so as to insure, if 
possible, gain to favored classes, at the expense of 


others, and at the sacrifice of every enlightened 


principle of political economy—the destruction of 


free trade, and the utter disgrace of all intelligent 
legislation emong us. 


_ Another striking part of the proposed scheme, 
isthe formation of a new paper money, to be 
I am not dis- 
posed to dwell on all the minute principles bear- 
if it be in any degree 
less objectionable under the Constitution than the 
ealing in exchanges, it must be when issued on a 
different plan, in a different exigency, and to be 
used in a different manner than is advocated in this 
Certain it is, that in the most favorable 
view, a public paper money, resting on credit 
Merely, in any degree, and emitted specially for a 
currency, and not with a view to effect a temporary 
loan, seems to me opposed to all the language, 
spirit, and origin of the great charter of power un- 
Why, sir, that instrament was 
framed for the express purpose, among other 
things, of putting an end to the use of a public Go- 
vernment paper money system. Hence it forbade 
the States to issue bills of credit, or to make such 
paper, or any thing else except gold and silver, a 

ltender. Hence, also, it conferred no power 
on the General Government as to money, excep! 


issued by the Gencral Government. 


ing upon this. But 


report. 


der which we act. 






that connected with the mint—that was to coin 
money, and regulate the value thereof, meaning, 
beyond all controversy, specie, and specie alone. 
When we lock to contemporaneous history, to the 
Federalist, and especially to Madison’s debates in 
the convention, no cne car doubt that the door 
against such a Government paper system was in- 
tended to be barred forever. Hence the conven- 
tion, towards the close of its labors, deliberately 
struck out a clause, which had before been inser ed, 
authorizing the General Government, but not the 
States, to-emit bills of credit. 

Among the patriots opposed to this power, stood 
one amidst the foremost and firmest—a practical 
merchant and sagacious statesman—the intrepid 
John Langdon. He has long been honored, and 
will always be honored by my native State, while 
stern Republicanism and devoted patriotism shal! 
ke revered, as I trust itever will be, among het 
virtuous and’intelligent yeomanry. He declared 
on that occasion, he would “rather reject the whole 
plan, than retain the three words ‘and emit bills.’” 
These were supposed to confer the power of making 
a Government credit paper for a currency. [3 vol. 
of Debates, p. 1345.] 

Here is the book, and to show conclusively the 
views under which he was sustained by some of the 
first jurisprudents and ablest enconomists in the 
Convention, allow. me to read what Elsworth, 
afterwards Chief Justice, observed. This is ‘‘a fa- 
vorable moment (says he) to shut and bar the door 
against paper money’”—and Wilson, a no less 
learned lawyer, added, “‘it will have a salutary in- 
fluence on the credit of the United States to remove 
the possibility of paper money.” 

So that the exclusion of that clause arose, not as 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] seemed to 
suppose early in this debate, from a wish to leave 
the matter of issuing paper money by the Govern- 
ment, doubtful or open, but from a wish not to con- 
fer any such power whatever, and in those plain,, 
practical days, this was supposed to leave the Go- 
vernment without the power. 

The note of Mr. Madison, so far from changing 
this aspect of the subject, shows that leaving the 
phrase out was intended not to prevent the issue of 
paper in care of necessity, merely with a view toa 
Joan, as :he power to borrow was expressly granted 
in another part of the instrument, and could not 
be executed without furnishing some paper evi- 
dence of il; butit was with a view “to cut off the 
pretext for a paper currency,” &c.—(page 1356.) 

How then, can we with propriety now go fom 
ward, avowedly and solely with a view to make 
such a currency? How can any persons of tke 
school of 98, suppose it to be authorized? 

On the other hand I admit, that Mr. Madison, 
and the Republicans of 1814, as well as most 
of those of 1837, believed that under the power 
to borrow money, certificates, scrip or notes, 
might constitutionally be given for the Joan, and 
that the notes like the scrip might be large or small, 
as the parties should agree, run a longer or shorter 
time befcre payable, and on such interest as might 
be mutually satisfactory. Most, if not all of those 
issued in the late war, were, therefore, not payable 
under a year, were on interest, and these is- 
sued in 1837, and since, have also -all been 
prohibited from being reisenable or without any 
interest, beside being made not redeemable under 
a year. Butthe deliberate avowal in issuing the 
notes in this fiscal. report and scheme, which are 
miscalled Treasury notes, or such in form as have 
heretofore been used to effect temporary loans, is 
to issue them as money, and expressly for a cur- 
rency; and, therefore, to make them reissuable, 
and without interest, and payable like bank notes 
on demand. They are expressly asked to be 
emitted, not with a view to borrow money; because 
the present Administration have heretofore cen- 
sured borrowing by Treasury notes, and have ad- 
veeated and adopted a permanent loon by serip 
instead of them; but they are asked, wish a view 
to form a great permanent national circulating medi- 
um for all the moneyed purposes of life, and pre- 
pared witha view and under anexpectation that they 
will constitute a currency, uniform, sound, and 
highly useful over the whole Union. Now, grant 


that this was likely to be realized; can it be possi- 


ble that such a scheme is authorized by a Consti- 
tution framed and designed like ours? 

I could not contend here, that the General Go- 
vernment was not authorized to use evidences of 
debt in the form of paper in its fiscal and moneyed 
operations. All the Treasurer's drafts have been 
for fifty years, and must be, in paper, and assume 
the form of moneyed checks, or bills of exchange; 
so have been ali the Mint certificates. But these 
are not issued as paper money, nor with a view to 
constitute a paper currency, though it is admitted, 
that in business, they are ofien used as a currency 
in both private and pablic moneyed transactions; 
possess a very high credit, and can be applied 
like bills of exchange, ali the world over, to pertorm 
very safely many of the functions of money itself. 
So as to the other legitimate Treasury notes. They 
were, to be sure, made receivable for public dues, 
as was the scrip for the permanent public debt 
made receivable for lands; and thus incidentally, as 
well as in large remittances ata distance, those 
notes answered a valuable purpose in making pay- 
ments. But they were issued expressly for other 
objects; they effected other objects, and they were 
justified only on account of those other obj-cis. 

Bat I am detaining you too long by these de- 
tails; and be this point as it may, I must say next 
that it is perfectly demonstrable to my apprehension, 
that the paper currency, proposed in this report, is 
highly dangeraus and inexpedient in the form con- 
templated. 

It is all subject to be offered for redemption at 
any moment, when, at the same time, you allow 
it to equal in amount treble all the specie kept on 
hand to redeem it. If, as suggested in 1837, dol- 
lar for dollar of specie was kept to redeem any pa- 
per issued, no risk would be ran by any body of 
stopping payment or of a failure. This too is the 
only feasible and safe scheme fora public paper 
currency, such as is proposed by piany modern 
w iterson banking,and tobe separated from banking 
institutions. This mode would combine more cer- 
tainty as to redemption—simplicity in detecting 
counterfeits—and preserve better the analogy of 
letting Government give sanction to every thing 
used as money—whether paper or specie. 

But if such a paper, for its credit and security, 
is allowed to rest at all on ary thing but specie, 
whether it be lands, or mortgages, or public stocks, 
fas here to the extent of five millions) or mere pub- 
lic faith in promises, (as here to the extent of five 
millions more) you can see, by the recent ex- 
periment of the free banks in New Yorl, how 
such pledges melt away intimes of embarrassment. 
Some cf those stocks are reduced in value from 
over par to nineleen or twenty cents only for a 
dollar. Perhaps more than half of the banks 
themselves are saspended, and the notes of bat 
few of those areable tu be redeemed within ten, 
twenty, and sometimes thitty per cent. of their 
promised value. Even the British stocks, proba- 
bly the steadiest in the world, have at times fallen 
twenty per cent. and our five millions loan as se- 
curity, might, in the panic or discredit which 
would lead to its forced sale, bring not only a fifth 
less than its amount, but descend, like Illinois and 
Indiana stock, to less than one-fifth of its nominal 
value. Legislation alone ‘cannot give credit or 
confidence for the rest, as anaffair of money and 

notaloan. Money is designed for immediate use, 
and brooks no delay. Hence, a public promise is 
often worth less than a private one in the moneyed 
world, unless it be accompanied with real revenue 
to discharge interest, and real prudence in financial 
matters, so as to insure future punctuality. 

When what is called money, rests for its 
charac'er on naked legislation, or inadequate 
means in specie to recesm every dollar of the pa- 
per due, affairs might, to be sure, go on confidingly 
while no deficiences were threatened—no extrava- 
gant expenses incurred—or no great fallings off in 
resources apprehended. So may they go onina 
great strugele of war, when national existence is at 
stake, and paper and confidence are necessary to 

carry the country through such a crisis, and the 
patriotic make every tacrifice to secure liberty, 
independence, or national existence. But let_re- 
vulsions come in peace—or let society setile ddgrn 
at its usual moorings, after war is over-—or let a 
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scheme like this be tested by such panics and over 
trading as have characteriz’d the few years past— 


- and the whole would explode in a single month. 


Ail the evils of old Continental money and 
French assignats, and all the ravages inflicted by 
the* colonial paper, often, before the Revolution, 
would be probable, if not inevitable, Thus, for in- 
stance, suppose that, on one million of specie at 
New York, three millions of notes have been issued, 
redeemable there; these will seldom travel far off 
from the centre of exchanges; and in such a panic as 
thatin 1834,0* 1837, or 1846—and many more which 
might be named, contrary to the views in the re 
port, that they are only few and far between—and 
the Fiscal Agency then would be broken in a single 
day. Not half the issues then would be redeemed 
punctually. But suppose that the five millions stock, 
in such an event, is still on band—it cannot, in the 
pressure, be sold at par, and if left to be sacrificed 
at any price, as the project now leaves it, and no 
more could be raised on it than can now be raised 
on some Siate stecks, it would yield only one mil- 
lion for the five. There would still bea deficiency 
of means, by a million, to redeem all the notes out 
at that place, and likely to be, ina great measure, 
suddenly pushed home. 

But, to illustrate still further the insecurity of 
the proposed system, suppose this million of specie 
has been created by deposites, and they are called 
for at the same time, as they are likely to be called 
for first in a panic: then, not a dollar will be left to 
redeem the notes, except the pittance which can be 
raised on the sacrificed stock. 

One step further: Suppose, at such a crisis, a bill 
of exchange, or draft, arrives from a distant 
agency, sold to some inerchant in New York, and 
is presented for payment in specie. That also 
would become discredited, as well as most of the 
Treasury notes, and probably some of the certifi- 
cates. 

And last, but not least: If a Treasurer’s draft to 
a New York creditor of the Government is like- 
wise offered, at the same time, a fourth species of 
discredit is the consequence, and the Government 
thus becomes stripped of all its character, either 
for good faith, punctuality, or fiscal ability. 

In a thousand other modes are we endangered 
under these plans. 

No draft drawn by the Treasurer on any agent 
can be paid in specie, if demanded, without vio- 
lating the law, provided the agent has recently bad 
his specie reduced by notes or certificates redeemed, 
so as to equal less than one-third of the notes still 
out. 

A powder magazine is constantly beneath it, to 
blow it up, either by Treasury notes presented 
which cannot be redeemed, or the Treasurer’s 
drafis, or certificates of deposite, or bills of ex- 
change drawn on the agencies. In fine, in times 
like these, the whole five millions in the Treasury 
in specie may be d«posi'es—the five million stock 
be unsaleable—a demand arise for exportation—or 
a panic occur, and the deposites be withdrawn; and 
then the whole fifteen millions of Treasury notes 
issued on the five millions of deposites will be 
mere fog, and rest on naked credit for the whole. 

Such a combination of circumstances, I admit, 
may not bappen every day, or week, month, or 
year; but it is practicable, and would have hap- 
pened, so far as to tumble the whole fabric into 
ruins more than once within the fe w years past —and 
would financially disgrace the Government forever, 
as wellas the whole country. I ask for no exag- 
geration or fancy. I wish the case, in truth and 
experience, was not so bad. As to war, to 
which the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Morr- 
HEAD] refers, it would in the end, after the excite- 
ments before name were over, not only break 
up this system, as it did continental money and as- 
signats, but it would, if of much length, break a 
National Bank, judging from what it did in Eng- 
land for a quarier of acentury. 

The last war here broke all the State banks 
south of New England; and when credit is stretch- 
ed or paralyzed, as it is in any severe war, the 
modern system of banking must usually vanish be- 
fore it, unless reinforced by additional specie, or 
sustained by new and great forbearance and confi- 

dence in the community at large. But how much 


weaker this Board of Exchequer must be than most 
banks, in even ordinary times, will be obvious if 
you advert to the fact that their collections can be, 
and are, employed to aid them in any pressure to 
redeem their issues and pay their depositors. But 
the collections of this board are needed to meet the 
hourly demands on the Treasury to discharge the 
public dues, and being a Bank without capital, 
their whole notes and depusites must be met, if at 
all, by the small portion of specie on hand, and the 
miserable, desperate resort to a new loan,. if one 
can be had on the five millions of stock. 

It is, in the first respect, like the late United 
States Bank, when it became a borrower rather 
than a lender. Then, when hard pressed to re- 
deem its issues, it was obliged to suspend, because 
unable to meet both its issues and its other debts at 
the same moment. 

The idea that such a currency can be kept by 
this scheme at par, and of a uniform value over the 
whole country, is one of its most unfortunate cru- 
dities. It is true that all of it, which is issued and 
redeemable in specie on the Atlantic and north of 
the Potomac river, would be at par, while prompt- 
ly redeemed there, and while receivable every 
where for all public dues; because the course of 
trade and exchange is such as to make such paper 
valuable for remittance, and to make the specie 
there received for them worth more in commerce 
than if received elsewhere. 

But the momenf more notes are afloat than are 
soon needed to pay public dues, they will depre- 
ciate, if redeemable elsewhere, though in specie, 
because specie elsewhere is less valuable than it is 
here. It is just as the notes of specie-paying 
banks, situated on the Ohio, Illinois, Arkansas, or 
Cumberland rivers. They fall below par here be- 
case specie there is worth less than if here. All 
the Western and Southern notes under the new 
system will then fall below paras soon as the 
market here is filled ,with them—and the United 
States Bank, in its best days, could not sustain 
at par here the notes issued there, though taking 
them for public dues, until they also redeemed them 
here. When, in 1833, the Bank refused for a few 
weeks to redeem them here, they depreciated, and 
were sent home for specie, and the branch at Sa- 
vannah or Augusta was nearly broken ina few 
days, and the Bank, for its own safety, was 
obliged to redeem them in New York. Almost the 
whole payments for duties for many years 
were notes of distant branches, and under this sys- 
tem it would be the same; and the moment the 
market was overstocked, as it would be now and 
was then, the notes of the West, not redeemable 
here, would depreciate, as they did under the Uni- 
ted States Bank, when not redeemed here; and a 
heavy loss fallon the community. 

It would be at first so great as to make it pro- 
fitable for brokers to send them for specie to the 
places at which they were issued, and then, when the 
one to three there was exhausted, the distantagencies 
must all stop payment, and the value would sink 
not merely ten or fifteen, but forty or fifty per 
cent, till finally, like the old continental bills, a 
thousand dollars would be required to buy a 
breakfast. 

There is no capitel behind or back of them, as 
in case even of acommon bank, to rely on, but 
mer? legislative promises—the moonshine of party 
confidence—as to money. ‘LSat may do well as to 
other matters; and even as te loans on time, when 
persons wish to lend; but it never answers for mo- 
ney, when money alone is wanted; the whole of 
this boasted uniform and sound currency would 
then become no better than the rags of the worst 
Ow! Creek bank in the country. 

If it be avked how this catastrophe was pre- 
vented by the United States Bank before its failure 
in 1837, I answer, by having a real and large capi- 
tal behind on which moneyed confidence could re- 
pose in some security, and by having its notes re- 
ceivable every where for public dues. The last 
did much, but not all; and beside both of these, 
she had to redeem the Western notes in the East, 
and receive them there for debts—often when the 
market was overstocked, and enabled herself to do 
it only by a constant and expensive freight of spe- 
cie to the East from the West and Southwest, She 


was often in sad dilemmas, and once petitioned 
Congress not to have her branch notes from the 
West received in the East for public dues. She ones 
or twice saved herself from suspension, when op 
the eve of it, with not two hundred thousand dol. 
lars of specie in her vaults in Philadelphia, by 
forced marches of wagon loads of it from the 
West. 

But one of the great arguments in this report jp 
favor of the proposed scheme for a currency, was 
that it would prevent overissues by the ban 
cure expansions, and prove a restraint on inflation 
of prices. If the subject was not se grave a one, 
it would be difficult to suppress laughter ata plan 
to remedy in others the very excess which it js 
permitied to commit itself in a still greater degree, 
Why, sir, the greatest expansion of the United 
States Bank, in its rashest moments, was but fifty 
per cent. in six months—soon after ils counterfeit 
panic of 1834. That was bad enough, as tending 
to make the yard stick virtually shorter or longer 
the pound weight heavier or lighter, monthly, a8 
the expansions and contractions followed each 
other rapidly. 

Bat this scheme is to redress that evil by an ex. 
pansion of issues, not merely fifty per cent. buttwo 
hundred per cent.or three for one, thus pushing 
to the most reckless extreme what it professes and 
takes much merit for attempting to discourage, dis. 
approve and prevent. . 

ithout reference to isolated cases, seldom have 
the banks of the United States, as a whole, ever 
forced their expansion up to the inflation of three 
to one, as was so fully explained at the late extra 
session, from official tables, and need not here be 
recapitulated, 

This great balloon inflation of the currency jis 
what, in truth, recommends this very project to 


.many, instead of being, as held out in the report, a 


consequence, it will avert or defeat. What doesnot 
inflate or expand, in an era like this, provokes 
sneers. Infiation in the currency has disordered 
many.parts of Europe as well as America. 

It 1s the great evil of the times. It has been the 
principal cause of over-trading in 1835 and 1836— 
of rash speculations and miserable revulsions and 
wrecks since. It is the fatal disease of the age. 
Yet, in the face of this, we have an expansion and 
inflation by the Government, prescribed as a cure 
for those by banks. 

The United States Bank, in one six months 
after the panic of 1834 was over, expanded her is- 
sues fifty per cent. and thus deranged prices, ex- 
changes, and trade of all kinds, and induced similar 
and subsequent follies by many State banks All 
can now see the insanity and ruin of her course. 
It was that, and not a specie circular, or a removal 
of the deposites, as somé gentlemen intimate, which 
caused revulsions. These were intended, and 
did much to check them. Bat there was not any 
seizure, or touching, or removal, in fact, of a dol- 
lar of those deposites, as many suppose; and thus 
evincing an unlimited use of the purse and the 
sword, But there was an order not to deposile 
more in the United States Bank, and what was 
there, it directed to be withdrawn gradually, 
in payment of the public demands, pursuant to the 
laws of Congress, and not otherwise. These, in te- 
ality, made scarcely a ripple in the great ocean of 
business. They of course made still less or nothing 
abroad. Yet banks have, in the same period, bro 
ken in Belgium and Austria, Ireland, and even 
England, as well as the United States, but not on 
account of the specie circular, or the removal of 
the deposites Banks, too, have broken under the 
new pet bank system of the present Administra 
tion, as well as under the last,and under a National 
Bank in England, and also have in former days un- 
der a Nationa! Bank here, as well as when no such 
Bank existed. Merchants have overtraded and 
failed, also, in other countries, as well as here, and 
during this Administration as well as the last. 

Another circumstance, making this system more 
dangerous and impracticable is, that it does not re 
quire a dollar to be kept in specie to redeem or Te 
present the deposites. They demand, as all know, 
more specie and more attention than even the 
notes; are more fluctuating, and more dangerous 0 


specie payments. This was so fally shown at the 
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ve extra session, @S not to require proof now. 
» certincates for them are not made even re- 
‘able for public dues any where, nor are they 
sie absolutely redeemable elsewhere than at the 
veg of deposite. This is all very well in one 
. but how in another, as to their boasted use 
nd benefit as a currency, such hopes are to be re- 
‘sed, is not to be imagined. 
What an absurdity to suppose, that, under these 
eqmstances, they can much aid the currency? 
the large cities, and especially the Atlantic 
sand New Orleans, if some deposites were 
de, the certificates for them would be valuable 
a distance for remittance or exchange, but none 
roiher places would be of much importance. I 
that few are likely to be made any where with- 
t some amendment of the provision making them 
wivable for public dues at proper places, consi- 
sting the course of exchange, and without requir- 
ng specie to be kept to redeem them, like the notes. 

n all issued on the northern part of the Atlantic 
board in commercial places, would be as valuabie 
uniform as the notes, but no more so. Whether 

ne reception of private deposites, merely for com- 
wicial objects, can be deemed constitutional, is 
ery doubtful, unless, as suggested in 1837, it be 
one in connection with the mint and the coinage. 

Some of the provisions in the: scheme would be 
ore feasible and useful, standing separate- 
». Bat good ingredients, like oil and vine- 

ng, are attempted to be mingled, and the amal- 
nm, mixed by some unskilful wizard in his caul- 
jon, is presented with very little coherence. 

If we, on this side of the Chamber, are unwilling 
0 swallow it, however sweetened and eloquently 

ommended, are we to be censured, when none 

hohave vet spoken, not even the Senator from 

Virginia, can approve it? 

Can we be regarded as Larsh to the people, or 
cawilling to give suitable relief, when we deciine tu 
support what he himself deems, in several respects, 
unsuitable? 

lama little at a loss, how even his skilful hand 
can bring much relief, by restoring the pet bank 
system, which seems to be his panacea for the pre- 
sat ills, when, in truth, we have that system now, 
and have had it since Angust last, and are likely 
tohave it much longer. The only difference be- 
tween ihe present state of things and that under the 
ut of 1836 is rather theoretical and political, than 
commercial, and cannot be pretended by any 
oe, to wnfluence the distresses of the country either 
Way. 

Does he not, then, by the last three months’ ex- 
perience, begin to entertain some little doubt whe- 
ier the act of 1836,—the more regulated pet 
bank system, though better, I admit, theoretically, 
than the present state of things, could give any ad- 
ditional relief to the existing embarrassments of the 
community? 

Has he not discovered that there may be in all 
hingsan excess of legislation? or governing too 
much? Has he not, as well as others, complained 
eretofore of tampering too much with the delicate 
matter of the currency? 

tis a little extracrdinary, that persons with such 
sound general principles of non-interference with 
fbidden matters, and non-use of doubiful powers, 
‘hould appear to censure any with severity for not 
proving at once schemes which, even in his 
9m opinion, are in some respects highly excep- 
lonable, and as a whole less eligible than even the 
ysiem of State banks in use at this very moment. 

This experimenting with the currency, I thought, 
tad been so much denounced as to be avoided. I 
thought we, as well as other countries, had learned 
something from experience, if in no other way. I 
thought his party attributed much of the past and 
Present disasters here to what they called scheming 
ad experimenting with the currency—to specie 
cireulars, and removals of deposites; and yet we 
ue now reproached for finding fault with a plan 
far more novel, dangerous, and visionary, than any 
‘ver thought of or attempted under the past Admi- 
Ristration. 

Nobody ean calmly desire another Shay’s rebel- 
lion, to altempt to relieve the people by a Govern- 

went paper currency. But all must, on cool re- 
D, profit, not only by cases like that, bat 





many disturbing scenes and mourn(ul lessons sinée, 
connecied with the use of paper money, and the 
thousand abortive efforts every where to regulate 
the currency so as to make substance out of sha- 
dows, or credit equally current with coin, 

Why, sir, the whole recent parliamentary in- 
vestigation into the topics to which the Senator 
{Mr. Rives] referred, as throwing much light on 
the matter, has ended in nothing. What says the 
able review before me? ‘We have not been able 
to discover that a single advantage has yet been 
gained by the evidence taken before the commit. 
tee.”? 

Again: “Wisdom,” says Mr. Loyd, “is best 
learned in the school of adversity.” ‘‘When a 
few more theories. have been tried—a few more 
pressures have been experienced—a few millions 
more of opulent families have been reduced to beg- 
gary—and our Union work-houses are thronged 
with starving artisans—then we may discover that 
all our attempts to REGULATE THE CUR- 
RENCY have been productive of mischief, and 
we shall be willing to let the currency regulate 
itself.” I fear, as to all of us, “to this complexion 
we must come at last.” 

But I hasten to say afew words on another 
measue involved in the scheme, and then the fur- 
ther censideration of it will be left by me to some 
other occasion. 

Besides a system for keeping the public 
money, and for transacting private exchanges, 
and making a new paper circulation—the plan 
virtually embraces, though not avowed to be 
so intended, the borrowing of ten millions on 
Treasury notes redeemable on demand, and five 
millions more by scrip redeemable in twenty 
years, This is the revenue portion—besides 
the great profits, so childishly expected to be 
made on the exchanges. Coming:from the Trea- 


“ sury Department officially, it thus includes, as a 


part of its system of finance under ex sting em- 
barrassments, the practicable addition of at least 
$15,000,000 more to the public debt, besides the 
$20,000,000 already existing and recommended in 
the annual report. 

This is its real, though not professed finan- 
cial policy. To carry on the operations of the 
present Administration in its second year, the 
country is to be exposed to a debt in the whole of 
$35,000.000. It is one likely, too, by the project in 
the annual report, to increase at least $6,000,000 
more yearly, and to be rendered larger or more 
permanent in duration, instead of being soon ex- 
tinguished as it should be in a period of profound 
peace. This must be regarded as a part of the 
whole system. Then asa whole,can we counte- 
nance a scheme, fraught with such extrava- 


gance, however well mean!? Can we be 
expected to compromise and encourage plans 
of finance, whose wisdom seems to have 


consisted chiefiv in giving away three or four mil- 
lions of it fixed income from lands at ihe moment 
when most in want—in raising taxes in peace—in 
angmenting expenses in peace—in increasing the 
debt in peace—and when, by such misconduct, 
falling into discredit, and unable to borrow, seek- 
ing a remedy by authorizing more loans? 

I do not wish to enter into discussion, under this 
topic, which may lead to crimination and recrimi- 
nation. I shall, therefore, not now inquire who 
created this large debt, and why? But that it ex- 
ists, and is intended, the tables before me, compiled 
from official data, explain. Without going into 
fractions, and too much minuteness, they give the 
general results. Statement number one, shows 
that the present and contemplated amount of the debt, 
at the end of 1842, is, by the official reports, and 
independent of this scheme, about twenty millions; 
and with if, thirty-five millions. Even in this is in- 
claded nothing to coversix or eight millions, needed 
by the magnificent scheme as to the Post Office De- 
partment for purchasing privileges so extensively 
in roads and canals. Nor does it provide means 
for meeting any excess of appropriations by Congress 
beyond the annualestimates, though the excess at the 
late extra session over the estimates by Mr. Ewing, 
and under the economy of his friends, was near a 
hundred per cent; because the appropriations, 
including the trust of near a million for the States 


in the Southwest, converted into an immediate and 
absolute debt, equalled about six millions, Hence, 
by pursuing a similar course of excess now, all 
the additional fifteen million loan, contemplated in 
this scheme, may be needed to defray the expenses 
of the year. And how is itto be got? Ten mil- 
lions of it, through the issue of Treasury notes, 
on demand, without interest, when at this moment 
these notes, bearing six per cent. interest, are one 
per cent. below par! What infatuation to expect 
this! Such visionary calculations look as if we 
were in the region of the Arabian Nights Tales. 

But I will not trust myself to speak longer on 
this, lest something may be uttered harsher than it 
is my intention to speak on the present occasion. 
On the contrary, magnanimity and patriotism ra- 
ther require us io ask, what is to be done to pluck 
up drowning honor? How is the present deplora- 
ble condition of things to be improved? 

The Senator from Virginia inquiies, what re- 
medy do we propose instead of this scheme? and 
why any one shouldcensure and not offera sub- 
stitute? 1, for one, reply to the appeal. But I 
speak oaly for myseif, as a Senator, and commit 
no member of the Democratic party. I disclaim 
the principle of action, not long ago adopted and 
avowed in this Chamber by some, to oppose every 
thing and propose nothing. 

I have no concealments or evasions, but show 
my hand at oncee Nor is this done from any vanity 
or delusive hope of making converts; but to an- 
swer the call, and discharge frankly and promptly 
my Official duty to the country in an exigency 
where much is at stake and much may be lost of 
national characteras well as property. 

On the first pomt, as before indicated, I would 
leep the public money by the system of an Inde- 
pendent Treasury. Correct and improve it, if 
practicable, but still preverve it in all its cardinal 
principles, and divested of all the wide discretion- 
ary powers and large expenses contemplated in the 
present scheme. Whatelse can you do? What 
else could the President do than be silent or recom- 
mend ifs essential features? We have now the 
State bank system cf 1789, 1811 and 1833. A 
change is called for. The pet bank regulated sys- 
tem of 1836 you have repealed, and if existing, it 
would give no more relief to the community than 
this. You have al-o repealed the Sub-Treasary 
and he has vetoed all your National Banks. Why 
censure him then for returning to almost the only 
plan left which is not regarded by bim as uncon- 
stitutional? 

He and his cabinet, on this point, deserve much 
more of sympathy than reproach. You require 
them to swim, as drowning men with both hands tied 
behind them. All schemes but the existing one, 
deliberately repudiated or vetoed within three 
months pas!; and yet they are expected to propose 
some other than the existing one, which shall be un- 
exceptionable to all Such a position is io be com- 
miserated. They are’surrounded with difficulties— 
embarrassments appalling—and so far fiom wonder- 
ing at some of their errors and inconsistencies— 
the astonishment is, bow they expect to get onward 
at all with their old principles. The Pre- 
sident may not be headed; but it looks very much 
as if he was checkmated, as wel] as hanmdenuffed. 

Next as fo the exchanges. The expedient 
and constitutional mode to relieve the people in 
respect to them is, as heretofore explained, not the 
scheme proposed in this report, but measures cal- 
culated to remove the cause of any great inequa- 
lity in them. That cause is usually overtrading 
and overspeculation in particular places, and thus 
incurring debts to other places beyond the abi- 
lity tomeet promptly in produce or merchandise. 
The difference, then, ueless a long credit is ob- 
tained, must be discharged by specie or bank- 
ruptcy. 

Improve then the habits of your people, retorm 
their excessive indulgence in credit, and you will 
by these means lessen much the difference in ex- 
changes. Reduce your paper expansions, the spe- 
culations and overtrading of the community, and 
the exchanges will become equalized. There is 
now little or no rate of exchange against New 
England, New Orleans, or Charleston, in specie; 
nor is it now any where else over two per cent. in 
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specie, and in many other places nothing. It is 
now well performed by private bankers, mer- 
chants, and banks, when any is needed, and no 
p'an can make it lower which does not go to the 
root of the evil, or which does not tend to make the 
transportation of specie to meet balances less ex- 
pensive. Of late years, two circumstances have 
thus actually lessened the rate of exchange, where 
any exis's. One is. the improvement in roads, 
canals, and steam, which have lessened the cost of 
carrying specie, and the other is the gold bill of 
1834, for which we are so much indebted to my 


friend near me, (Mr. Benron.] By thegreaterabune | 


dance of gold, itcan now be obtained and trans- 
ported much lower than silver; and this, with the 
other cause just named, has really made all ex- 
changes lower than they often were ten years ago. 
I have had twenty and thirty thousand dollars 
brought to the Treasury Department in gold, even 
from Indiana and Ohio, in a traveller’s trunk, with- 
out any extra expense, when it would have re- 
quired wagons to carry it in silver. 

These remedies begin at the root of the evil. 
There is no quackery or humbug in them; and 
they tend to neutralize, and, in time, eradicate 
wholly, the seeds of the disease. 

Next in reepect to the currency. After provid- 
ing the standard established in the Constitution, 
and such conveniences under it as the mint can 
afford in all its various powers, I would, after apply- 
ing a bankrupt law to artificial banfers—tkat is,'to 
banis—leave the rest, asthe Constitution has left 
it, to individual enterprise and State legislation. 
‘Whenever paper is desired for large or distant pay- 
ments,#eyond the facilities farnished by good pri- 
vate exchanges, the States can provide it, and keep 
it sound and uniform, for all their local business 
respectively. This is fully exemplified now, not 
only in some other quarters, but over thewhole of 
the Eastern Sin'es. They can and do, there, gene: 
rally apply what is equivalent to a bankrupt sys- 


tem to their banks, in the absence of one by the | 


General Government. Fortunately, too, every 
State, as more commercial, and standing more in 
need of a paper currency for large and distant 
payments, usually possesses both more skill and 
capital to !ay the foundation of a good one. 

Each mercanti'e city in the world, in modern 
times, has, in its greatness, 
out by bills of exchance, banks of deposite, and 
other modes, the paper facilities it required. 
First Venice, then Genoa, then Amsterdam, then 
London. So here, Louisiana can make, and 
wilt in time make, if iet aione, a paper medium 
for business, emanating frem New Orleans, such 
as she finés that business requires, and which 
will be at par and be sound as far as her trade 
penetraies. So can Baltimore and Charleston, 
Boston and Philatelphia, for the circles of their 
business, and so can New York for hers, which 
in many respects is the whole Union. 

The supply will, if let alone, equal the demand. 
The ingenuity of mon will meet every exigency, 
if not trammelled and thwarted by injedicious le- 
gislation and constant change of policy. 

Each State, tor, could, as well as the General 
Government, make a public board for its currency, 
and keep, as would seem to be advisable, the 
issues apart from the power to discount, and 
groand the paper wholly on specie, if found neces- 
sary, and as se*ms to me most eligible. 

New York can co this for all the United States, 
for cther than local chjects, as her commerce per- 
vades all the Union, Commerce is the parent of 
paper, and can best regu'ate it. Those only 
should use it who know ant approve it; and as 
she is the centre of exchange and specie, as well 
as commerce, she mustbe the centre and guardian 
of all the currency of large paper employed for the 
whole commerciai portion of the Union. 

Bat notto dwell longer on this idea, you see by 
what has been remarked, the fallacy and want of 
Loth fact and logic to support the great arcument 
on which the whole report rests, concerning the 
propriety of furnishing a paper currency by the 
General Government. It argues that the people 
are accustomed to a paper currency, and will 
have i\; that the States cannot make a sound and 
wniform one; and that the United States can and 
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should do it in the manner there proposed. Grant- 
ing the first position, which is, however, only true 
for large and distant objects, coin being bet’er for 
ordinary and small purposes in business not com- 
mercial, yet the second one is incorrect, because 
each State has the authority and can exercise it to 
| 
| 
| 


make banks and keep both them and their paper 
sound for all local objects; so each can makea 
public paper sound without banks, and isssued, 
as in this scheme, by a commission under its-own 
Government. In every State, if then resting dol- 
lar for dollar on specie, as it should, and not, asin 
the New York free bank system, on mortgages 
and stocks, so likely to deteriorate, it would not be 
a bill of credit, and would be as uniform, equal and 
useful in each State, and near it, for all public or 
private purposes, as any paper created by the Ge- 
neral Government. 


Bat go to States more 
commercial 


in character, with wider circles of 

business, and situated at or near the cen- 
tre of commerce and exchanges for the 
Union, like New York, Massachusetts or Pennsyl- 
vania, and let them, as they most need a paper, good 
ata distance, issue by a commission a paper cur- 
rency redeemable dollar for dollar in specie in the 
cities of Boston, New York and Philadelphia re- 
spectively. It would by the course of exchange 
and business, especially if redeemable at New 
York, be of aniform value, and at par or above it 
over the whole Union. So would the notes of any 
of their sound banks, well guarantied, if also made 
by the General Government, as is here proposed, 
receivable for public dues. But the notes of banks 
in other States, or the notes issued by a commicsion 
in other States, would not always be so uniform 
or highin value ata distance, because they could 
not be used so readily for remittance at par 
in large payments, nor when redeemed in specie 
would the last be at points so eligible or valuable 
without some expense in transportation. 

Another fallacy in the argument of the report is 
that the General Government! is bound to do what- 
ever itcan do well, without any regard to the 
grants or restrictions about do‘ng it which are con- 
tained in the Constitution. And still another mis- 
take in point of fact is, as before shown, that the 

| currency, as proposed in this scheme, is one which 
is not likely long to be either at par or uniform in 
value over the whole Union. 

If Congress ever believed that it is bound to fur- 
nish a public paper currency of high and uniform 
value, it must bedone by one of the modes sug- 
gested in 1837, through existing paper slightly mo- 
dified, such as the Treasurei’s drafts and Mint cer- 
tificates, redeemable dollar for dollar in specie as 
they now are,and also made in convenient amounts 
and receivable for public dues whenever 
they can, by the course of trade, be at par 
in the exchange market; or by new notes 
and other certificates, issued only on spesie, 
dollar for dellar, not bills of credit, and reeeiva- 
ble for public dues in the manner before limited. 
Then all issues, of whatever form, if redeemable 
at proper points on the Atlantic and north of the 
Potomac, might be safely received and remain at 
par every where; but these issued and redeemable 
e!sewhere must be circumscribed in their being re- 
eeivable to the same State or neighborhood, or 
great expense must be incurred lo transport specie 
to the East to redeem all which might otherwise be 
sent there, and thus maintain them at a real par 
value. 

Finally, as to the wants of the Treasury, and the 
means of supplying a part of them, which are in- 
terwoven with the other matters in this report and 
bill. I wonld propose the foliowing plan, as better 
suited to the present exigency and more likely to 
suececd in practice, as well as preserve higher the 
public credit, that that which is now before us. 
First. and foremost, as a financial measure, I 
would repeal the distribution law of the last ses- 
sion. You will thus, when most needed, retain the 
three or four millions revenue yearly from the 
public lands, which that disuibuation rashly gives 
away. You will then not need to raise so much 
by three ot four millions in either loans or taxes, 
and you will at once improve your credit at home 
and abroad by having large means to deffay inte- 
rest and other expenses, independent of a precari- 
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ous reliance on the tariff. How can you otherwise 
hope to win the confidence of capitalists or t 
people? How, if acting like a bad farmer, obliged 
to borrow, you first give away your farm and then 
go to the money market with the foolish hope of 
effecting a loan as easily and at as low interest as 
you would if retaining the farm for income as Well 
as security. Rather go back to the originaj idea 
of a distribution, and let it take place only when 
you are not in debt and have a troublesome gy. 
plus to dispose of. 

Having relieved your finances in this way ty 
a large extent, and operated still more beneficially 
on your financial credit, 1 would husband borh 
with great care, and not use the latter further in 
the market, if it can be avoided by any reasonabj. 
reduction in the public expenditures. I woylj 
therefore, proceed to bring them down to the eigh. 
teen millions which the last Administration pro. 
posed as the maximum for 1842; or if practicable 
without injury to the public interesis, to the 
“twelve or fifteen millions of dollars per annum” 
prayed for in the Whig memorial from Georgia, 
now on your table, and promised, also, so frequent. 
ly in the same political quarter before the late Pre. 
sidential election. The feasibility of a redaction to 
eighteen millions was explained by me fully atthe 
late extra session; and the items for it enumerated, 
Some of this might be accomplished, as once re. 
commended by a member of the recent Cabinet, 
from Tennessee, by a repeal or lessening of such 
existing outstanding appropriations as remain un. 
expended, and are larger than now seem expedi. 
en';and the rest of it, by paring down the new es. 
timates and appropriations called for at the present 
session. 

It is easy in this way to sustain all the necessa 
operations of the Government, and yet bring the ex. 
penditures of 1842 for ordinary objects within eigh. 
teen millions of doliars, instead of allowing them to 
swell to near twenty-six milions, as the present 
Secretary proposes—or eleven millions at least 
more than the country was, before the election, led 
to expect. 

No ijurther new permanent loan wonld then be 
necessary, nor any extension of the time in that 
already authorized. A cebt of that characier, 
formed in time of peace, is always, as a general 
rule, impolitic, and expenses should not 
be tolerated so as te render one indispensable. 
Even additional taxes are for a time preferable, as 
they tend to make people more prudent, and more 
fully aware of any extravagance or folly inex 
penditure. The loan already made in the East 
has so incommoded the merchants and embarrass 
ed the banks, as to be censured by some of its for- 
mer friends, Borrowing much more there, and 
withdrawing deposites, would tend to injure, if not 
break all the leading banks, as it did in 1814 and 
15, in the Middle States and the South. 


Prudent men and prudent institutions will, 
therefore, discountenance it in the East, and as 
little chance do you stand now to get money 
abroad, especially if the lands are not recalled by 
a repeal of the Distribution act. When State 
stocks are blown on and blasted, foreign capital in 
banks here sacrificed to the extent of forty or fifty 
millions, and yourown Treasury at this moment 
officially declared to have stopped payment; when, 
too, money in the streets in London, at the last ad 
vices, is, on good security, at six to seven per cen. 
interest, how can the Secretary of the Treasury, @ 


in his recent letter, indulge in the hopes of success 
there? 


Instead, then, of all attempts at farther loans in 
that form, I would, as the Seeretary elsewhere and 
now recommends, and as was fully shown at the 
last session to be cheapest and easiest, I would, fot 
any immediate means to discharge presen\ de- 
mands, and cover any future contingencies, resort 
to a more prompt and efficient resource. 

It need not exceed five mi'lions, and a power 
to borrow that sum temporarily by Treasury notes 
in the old constitutional form, would, with the in- 
creased credit and ability derived from a return 


of the lands, prove easy, and protect the national 
credit from utter prostration. 


Experience isa wise, though at times a severe 
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er, and & Boston Administfation paper now be- 


pre me, SAYS: 
whe system of borrowing money, by means of Treasury 
jsinfinitely better than a resort to loans by the Govern- 
* This would have been called ‘Loen Foco doctrine’ a year 
“and perhaps a Whig, who should then have been bold 
ugh to make the declaration, would have run the hazard of 
, F munication; but now, the remark is as common on the 
; nage as any household words.”’ , 


We then, also, avoid new taxes, or an increase 
oid ones, and shun the wide andimminent dan- 
of violating the Tariff compromise. 
We then would get rid of the agitating and heart- 
yming question of protection— would not need to 
the great comforts to a'l classes of tea and cof- 
in order to give away our lands; and we should 
nsband our resources as well as character, till the 
ne shall come when so wise and prudent a course 
ij do more in amoral point of view to disarm 
nd avert hostilities, than the most lavish waste 
f funds now. Creditis a delicate plant—sensitive 
female repu'ation. The balance sheet, though 
ot then standing as wellas it would, if nearly six 
sillions excess had not been voted away at the ex- 
a session—and nearly a like excess appears to 
rave been spent in 1841—yet it would be many 
sillions more promising than by the scheme in 
pisrepor!,and in the annual exhibit of the Secretary. 
[shall not detain the Senate by going through 
nedetails. But statement number two, now in 
ny band, shows, that if only twenty millions had 
n spent in 184], for ordinary purposes—col- 
tions made of the banks and lands advertised as 
ysnal; then all the Treasury notes out on the 4th of 
ch, 1841, which fell due within the year, could 
have been redeemed, and there probably would still 
ve near a million balance of money on hand on 
Ist of January, 1842, This would have been 
accomplished, too, notwithstanding the failure of 
the United Sta'es Bank, soon after the year begun, 
andall the disasters consequent therefrom to our na- 
tional credit, commerce, and revenue. But in that 
event, the dues from banks should have been col- 
lected, and lands advertised liberally, and sold at 
auction as usual, since the 4th of March last, in- 
stead of being entirely s'opned. So much for 1841. 
As to 1842, there would then have been about five 
anda half millions of Treasury notes falling due in 
that year that must be redeemed, and could be re- 
deemed, if retaining the public jands, and se- 
venieen or eighteen millions more expended for 
other purposes in 1842, being the whole amonnt 
considered necessary by the past Administration. 
There'would then have been no permanent or tem- 
porary debt at the close of this year, but a balance 
in the Treasury, instead of twenty or thirty-five mil- 
lions of debt. 


Without dwelling on this further, or going 
into other kindred matters at this late hour,we must 
now take the expenses of 1841, not at twenty mil- 
lions, as was contemplated, but at about twenty- 
six millions, as they now appear on the books, 
growing out of near six millicns additional appro- 
priations at the extra session, and other causes then 
explained, as well as over a million included,which 
infact was expended and paid for in the previous 
year. Table number three,willthen show that even 
under this burden, all can be mastered without dis- 
credit. If we now take back the lands, and re- 
duce the expenses this year as they should be, to 
seventeen or eighteen millions, we shall need no 
additional permanent loen—no new Treasury notes, 
excesta small amount for immediate means, or 
10 cover contingencies, and which can probably 
be redeemed within the year. We should then 
have no debi to discharge in 1243, except the six 
millions created since last June, instead of twenty or 
thirty-six, as contemplated by the annual repor', 
and the financial scheme now under consideration. 
Which course, then, ought we, as prudent states- 
men, to pursue? I am no alarmist, but let me can- 
ion gentlemen on the other side, that if they fol- 
low out the financial plans of the Treasury De 
partment, as already submitted, you will have not 
only staring us in the face what has come—is in and 
around us—fiseal dishoner ‘and actual bankruptey. 

Bat you will have, beside, what is disheartening 
enough, and which is much more a matter of regret 
than exultation. You will have the prospect ot 
not being able to borrow sufficient funds, even by 

ing your loan. You may be obliged to 
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raise the interest to six or seven per cent. and even | 


then fail. If, in this exigency, you adopt ano- 
ther course proposed, and violate the compromise, 
and raise the tariff above twenty per cent. rot only 
will the prospect lower, and old heartburings be re- 
vived and wounds torn open—now partially healed, 
—between different parts of the Union, but you 
may not even then be able to increase your reve- 
nue enough, considering the distress and aliena- 
tion thus caused: The gulf will yawn wider— 
which God forbid—for then you will be driven to 
direct taxes, or stamp acts, or excise and whiskey 
insurrections, The end of all this, i requires no 
prophet to foresee. 
TABLE 1. 
Debt at the close of 1841 and 1842, as taken from 
official reporis at this session. 
Close of 1841. 
1. Treasury notes now out, near - 


47,000,000 
2. Loan already contracted, about - 


6 000,000 








Debt now contracted - 
Close of 1842. 


- $13,000,000 


1. Amount of debtcontracted in 18 13,000,000 |; 
: ee eneeene rapes geneeriews | It is proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
6,000,900 || 


3.000.000 |} 
evreeee | For redeeming Treasury notes, about 
1} 


2. Remainder of twelve million loan 
needed - - - . 
3 Wanted to meet the deficit, &c. - 
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Senate. 
Balance Ist Jan. 1842 - - $845,852 
Receipts from customs, as estimated 
| by Secretary - - . - 19,000,000 
Receipts from lands, if not given 
away, or if recalled - - 3,750,000 
| Miscellaneous receipts, as estimated 
| by Secretary - - - 150 000 
| Should be higher - - - 100,000 
$23,845,952 


| 
| 
| 





This would leave no debt, and extinguish al! the 


| Treasury notes, and have on hand a balance of 
over one-quarter of a million in money, 
| 


1} 


If the customs are esiimated too low for 1842, 
and will be, as Mr. Ewina and Mr. Cray computed 
those accruing in that year about three millions 
higher than the present Secretary, after deducting 
these on tea and coffee, computes them, the balance 


| on hand would be over three millions in money, 


| 
| 


! 


| 


j 
| 
i 


$22 000,000 
Proposed to redeem the Treasury 
notes in 1842, (two millions) - 2,000,000 
$20,000,000 
4. Authorized in new Treasury notes 
by Board of Exchequer,(ten millions 
more than specie) - - - 10,000 000 
5. Authorized 5 per cent. stock - 5,000,000 | 


ns 


Amount of debt at close of 1842, as 
propcsed already by fiscal reporis - $35,000.000 





TABLE 2. 
Debt at the close of 1841, if the expenditures had been 
as proposed by the last Administration. 

Ordinary expense in 1841, as pro- 

posed ~ - - - $20,000,000 
Ordinary receiptsin 1841, as now as- 

certained and es'imaied, viz. - 
Balance on hand Ist Feb. 











1841 - - - ¢1 509,000 
Receipts from customs - 14,847,557 
Receipts from lands - 1,454,063 
Miscellaneous banks, &c. 844,232 

18,645,852 
Add more for what was 

due and should have 

been collected from 

banks - - 200,000 
Also, for lands thatshould 

have been acvertised 

and sold in the last ten 

months - - 2,000,000 

20,845 852 


_———— 





ee eee 


This would leave no permanent det 
and a balance at the close of 1841 


in money, equal to - . $845,852 





Note.—On the Ist January, 1S41, less than five miilions of 


and a half millions. 
Narch to issue five millions more, would have redeemed al! 
falling due in 1841, and more. 

TABLE 3. 
Debt at the close of 1842 if the expenditures had been 


Administration. 
Expenditures in 1842 for ordinary pur- 
poses - - - - $18 000,000 


For redeeming Treasury notes, new 
and old, at the end of 1841, out and 
due in 1842 - - - » 5,500,000 





$23 500 000 





es 


Receipts and means in 1842, $23,845,852, viz: — 


Aggregate - - - 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


1 
| 


' 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| Add what is proposed in the Board of 


TABLE 4. 
TWO PLANS FOR EXPENSES IN 1542 CONTRASTED, 
1. Taking the Treasury as it is, and as officially res 
commended for 1842: 


expend for ordinary purposes, and appropriate in 
1842, about - - - $26 000 000 
7,000,000 





$33,000,000 
TLis estimated mehns without the lands 
are about - 


19,000,000 
Leaving a deficit of - - - $14,000 000 
Outstanding new debt . - 6,000,000 
All the debt, as shown in the annual 

report, istobe = - 





$20,000,000 
Exchequer - - - 15,000,000 


- $35,000,000 


A en, 





7 oo o-~eee 


2. Taking the Treasury as it is, and the changes pro- 
posed by me for 1842: 

- Reduce the appropriations, so as to expend for cr- 

dinary purposes, and the small balance now 


due - - . - $18,000,000 
Redeem the Treasury notes now out- 
standing, about =- - - 7,000,000 


ee ee 


- $25,000,000 


-- —- —-——— 
2 ee 


Aggregate expenses - - 


Revenue to meet this, as estimated by 

tthe Secretary - $19,200,000 
Misceligneous receipts should be 

higher - - - : 150,000 
The customs should be higher, as all 

eccruing in 1842 is to be received, 

and from three to four mil'ions ac- 


cruing in 1841 - - ° 2,500,000 
Recall lands, by repealirg the Distri- 
bution bill - - - - 3,750,000 


$25,600,000 





This leaves a balance of money on hand, and no 
Treasury notes outstanding, and no new debt of 


\| new taxes to be imposed this year. Only the six mil- 


‘ 
! 


Treasury notes were out, and on the 4th of March, aboutfive | 
The power, remaining on the 4th.of | 


in 1841, and in 1842 as proposed by the past | 


‘ 
i 


lion debt would remain, incerred since June last, 
and not yet due; ins'ead of thirty-five millions debt, 
as the Secretary proposes. Next year that siz mil- 
lions could be paid easily, without more taxes OF 
a loan. 


SPEECH OF MR. SEVIER, 
OF ARKANSAS. 4 
In Senate, January 12, 1442—On the met.on to reier 
to a select committee of nine the plan of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury in relatioa to a Board of 

Exchequer. 

Mr. SEVIER said he rose to express the deep 
sympathy he felt, in common with his political 
friends, at witnes:ing this most unhappy Whig 
family quarrel. He said ii was most deplorably 
distressing, aed was well calculated to excite in 
the breast of every good and true Demcerat the 
deepest and most afflicting distress; and more espe~ 
cially as it was likely to lead, as his friend from 














, 


ee te tance rst ae te Mt a Sa 


- 
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Louisiana (Mr. Barrow] had informed the Senate, 


to a painful separation, not only from bed and 
board, but from the bonds of matrimony itself. He 
said it was most devoutly to be hoped, if the hono- 
rable gentlemen should not be deterred by a recol- 
lection of past unhappiness, from entering again 
into political wedlock, that they might be more 
foriune in any future alliance which they might 
form. 

Mr. 8. said, as no one had been kind enough 
thus far to step forward as pacificator, which they 
had been fortunate enough heretofore to have on 
all important difficulties, he had concluded, out of 
a spirit of pure humanity, in the first place, and to 
receive the blessings promised the ‘‘peace maker;”’ 
in the second, to attempt a_ settlement of this most 
angry controversy: ‘‘He hoped he did not intrude.” 

Sir, said Mr. S. the Whigs have puumelled, 
and worried, and wooled each other long enough, 
to satisfy, yea, to gorge the appetite of the most 
hard hearted, ill natured Democrat in our ranks. 
He thought, if any Democrat hadever been mis- 
chievous enough to huzza for the ene division of 
the Whig party, and cry out “well done” for the 
other, by way of encouraging the fight, for his 
amusement, even he could no longer find enjoy- 
ment in such a selfish, ludicrous, farcical warfare. 

Sir, what are you quarrelling about? What is 
the cause of your rebellion against your chief? 
What offence has the “captain” gcommitted, that 
you are for reading him out of the Whig church? 
Is it about a Bank of the United States? I think, 
from your actions, .I can reason you out of that 
opinion, and trace your grumbling and discontent 
to some other cause than a veto upon a bank bill. 

Sir, we have been told, in the course of this de- 
bate, that Congress was convened last summer for 
the purpose of relieving the people by the es- 
tablishment of a Bank of the United Siates. I have 
never doubied that the main and leading object 
contemplated by those whose couusels brought about 
the extra session, was the establishment of a Bank 
of the United States. I have ever thought so, not- 
withstanding the proclamation of the late President 
avowed upon its face quite a different object. But 
no matter what the original object was, for it can 
be a matter of no importance now, exeept it be to 
settle a question of veracity between the parties, 
whether we were assembled for the purpose ex- 
pressed in the proclamation, or for the purpose 
avowed by gentiemen in theirspeeches. We all 
know that the measure of establishing a Bank of 
the United States was among the earliest measures 
introduced into Congress, and that it was pressed 
forward, late and early, with zeal and unceasing 
perseverance, by its distinguished author. What 
were the features of this bill? It was, if short, 
pretty nearly a faithful copy of the charter of the 
old Bank of the United States. Its capital was to 
be thirty millions of dollars, one-third of which 
was to be taken by the United States, and the other 
two-thirds by private stockholders. The bill an- 
thorized Congress, at i's p'easure, to increase its 
capital twenty millions more, and a third of its in- 
creace to be tak-n by the United States, and the 
residue by private stockhoiders—making in alla 
bankicapital of fifty millions, of which between 
sixteen and seventeen millions was to be on ac- 
count of the United States. 

This Bank, with this capital, was to receive, 
keep and disburse the whole of the public revenucs, 
It had power, under the charter, to make loans, re- 
ceive deposi'es, and to buy and sell bills of ex- 
change, without limitation as to place, lime, or 
amount. It was to be a corporation clothed with 
the power “‘to purchase, receive, possess and enjoy, 
and retain to them and their suce*ssors, lands, te- 
nements, hereditaments, goods, chattels, and ef- 
fects of whatsoever kin!, naiure or quality, and 
the same to sell, grant, alien, or dispose of.” 

This Bank had th: authority to be in debt twen- 
ty-five millions of dollars over and above its debts 
and deposites. It was required to have only one 
dollar in specie for every three dollars it had in cir- 
culation. 

It had the authority to locate branches in each 
of the States, with or without the consent of the 
States. The directors had the power to appoint 
such officers, clerks, and servants, and to fix their 
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salaries, as they chose. The notes of this Bank 
were receivable for public duces. It had the power 
to make any by-laws it chose, not contrary to the 
Constitution or the laws of the United States. 

It was to be managed by a board of nine direc- 
tors, six of whom were to be appointed by the 
stockholders, and three by the President and 
Senate. 

This bill, clothed with these immense and dan- 
gelons powers; this Bank, possessing the means of 
corrupting the whole community—of regulating, 
by its expansions and contractions, the value of 
every species of property; and, in short, of seizing 
the whole of the public revenues, and stopping the 
operations of the Government itself, gave the Whig 
party no sort of uneasiness or alarm. It received 
the cordial support of every Whig Senator on this 
floor, except the two Virginia Senators. This bill 
passed both Houses of Congress, and was vetoed 
by the President. 

So soon as the veto was disposed of, another 
Bank bill was introdaced,, called by some the “ Fis- 
cality,”’ and, by the Senatur from Missouri, * The 
Meal Tub Bank.” I need not trouble the Senate 
by particularizing the provisions of this Bank bill. 
It was, with but two exceptions, in every impor- 
tant point a literal copy of its predecessor. It was 
shorn of the power of discounting promissory 
notes and domestic bills of exchange; nor was its 
capital so great, by nine millions of dollars. In 
every other respect, they were literal copies of each 
other. This bill was supported by every Whig in 
the Senate, except Mr. Rives, the Senator from 
Virginia. Even my most est'mable friend [Mr. 
ArcnER] who sits near me, found himself not 
only able to vote for this bill, but made a 
most excellent speech in its favor. A reduction of 
iis capital {o twenty-one millions, and the curtail- 
ment of its powers of dealing in promissory notes 
and domestic bills of exchange, enabled him to go 
for it. This bill passed both Houses of Congress, 
and was vetoed by the President. We disposed 
of the veto, and went home to our constituents. 

Well, sir, two or three months have expired, and 
here we are again, with another Bank bill before 
us. Like its two predecessors, it is a_ bank of dis- 
count, circulation, and deposite. Many of its tea- 
tnres are copied from the other two; but it differs 
frora them both in severa! points, and these diffe- 
rences mainly consist of limitatiens. Its capital is 
to be but fifteen millions of dollars, and no more; 


ard it is authorized to receive fifteen millions of . 


private deposites, and no more. The first Bank 
bilt had fifteen millions more of capitel, an] the 
second six millions more of capital, than the Ex- 
chequer; and, therefore, if the powers of a Bank 
to cdo mis.hief are in proportion to its capital, in 
this respect the Exchequer is preferable to the 
other two. 

In the two first banks there was no limit to the 
amount of private depesites; in the Exchequer the 
private deposites can, in no event, exceed fifteen 
millions; and if the removal of private deposites 
from the State banks is apprehended as an evil in 
the present disordered state of the currency, the 
Exchequer in this respect is preferable to the other 
two. 

The Exchequer is founded entirely on the credit 
and resources of the Governmen': it is to be ma- 
naged by a board, consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Treasurer, and three other individu- 
als to be appointed by the President and Senate— 
and all profits of the concern are to go into the 
common Treasury for the benefit of the whole 
country. The other two contemplate a partnership 
between the United States an/ private individuals; 
are to be managed by a board of nine directors, three 
selected by the President and Senate, and six by 
private stockholders; the profits to be divided 
among the partners in proportion to the amount of 
capital of each. Now, if it be thought, as many 
of us suppose, that a partnership between the 
United States and private individuals, is an impro- 
per relation; if it be thought improper to place the 
the credit and resources of the whole couniry at the 
mercy of‘any six private individuals, or to allow 
the public money to be used in speculations for the 
benefit of a few individuals, the Exchequer, in this 
respect, is preferable to the other two. 


Tan. 18 
Senate, 


In the Exchequer, defaleations, or improper uy 
of the,public money, are punishable by fine ang ithe 
prisonment; and for such offences in the other tw 
there is no punishment. ’ 

Each of the bi'ls authorizes the establishment 
branches or agencies in each of the States, Th 
officers of the agencies are to be appointed on ih. 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasy 
upon the recommendation of the Board of Conitro, 
and their number and salaries to be fixed by 
beard. In the other two, the officers were to 
appointed by the board of nine, and their Dumber 
and compensation were to be designated by th 
board. In this respect, all the agencies are esi, 
blished on very similar principles, 

The Exchequer, and each of its agencies, ay 
authorized “to draw bills or drafts on any of i 
agencies, and may authorize any agency to dray 
bills ordrafis on the board or any other agency 
and may sell, and authorize its agencies to s¢ij 
such bills or drafts for a premium not exceediny 
the fair cost of remitting specie to the place of pay- 
ment, and, in no case, to exceed twe per cent on 
the amount of such bill or draft.” 

Now if it be important to furnish the comme. 
nity with exchange at the lowest possible vate, the 
Exchequer is preferable to the oiher two, becaus 
they were authorized to charge for their bills the 
highest premium they could get, and in no cag 
would they sell, except at a profit over and abor 
the cost of the transportation of specie. 

The Board of Exchequer and its agencies are ay. 
thorized to purchase domestic bills of exchange, pro. 
vided they be payable in a different State,from the one 
in which they are drawn,and shouldbe miles frog 
the place of drawing, and on the following terms: 
“Bills drawn on places not more than five hundred 
miles from the place of drawing shall not be drawn 
for a longer time than thirty days, and bills drawn 
on places moie than five hundred miles from the 
place of drawing, shall not be drawn for a longer 
time than thirty days from sight.” Now ifit 
be important to confine exchanges to bona fi 
transactions, and put astop to what is known in 
this country as the system of ‘kite flying,” in this 
respect the Exchequer is preferable to the otber two 
bills, in which there is no limitation as to di. 
tance or time. But, further; neither the Exchequer 
“or its agencies shall on any instance demand 
more from the seller of such bills by way of interest 
or exchange, than an interest of not exceed 
ing six per cent. per annum, for the time 
said bill has to run, and at a rate of exchange 
never exceeding the cost of remitting specie, and 
in no case to exceed two per cent.” Now if ithe 
important for sellers of bills of eahange, to obtain the 
best possible rate,f here you have it. In the other 
two bill, the Bank and its branches had the power 
to buy bills at the lowest possible rates, and never 
would buy, except at a profit over and above the 
cost of transportating specie, and in this respect the 
Exchequer is better than either of the other two. 

In the Exchequer there is a power authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to guard against acti 
dents, orruns upon the institution; to issue five mil 
lions of stock of the United States, in ihe 
usual form, to bear five per cent. interes', 
and redeemable after twenty years, at the op 
tion of the Government.. These certificates 
may or may not be issued. Like the other two 
Banks, the issues of the Exchequer are never 1 
exceed three dollars fcr one in specie. In this rt 
spect they are alike. 

Toe Exchequer cannot discount promissory notes, 
nor receive any other than public deposites, or buy 
or sell bills of exchange, other tban shall be necessary 
in the collection, transfer, or disbursement of the 
public funds, if the laws of the State did not for- 
bid £it; the first Bank bill discounted promis: 
sory notes, and both reeeived private deposite*, and 
dealt in exchanges, whether the laws of the Siale 
forbid itor not. The Government manages and 
controls the Exchequer; the other two are ves! 
with powers and means derived from the Govern 
ment, to manage and control the Govornment. 

Mi. President, I have now pointed out the leaé- 
ing features in each of these bank charters. I have 
endeavored toshow in what they agreed, and iD 
what they differed. I am opposed to all of them, 
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s I need not here repeat. 1 have alrea- 
jor Tod against the first two bills, and, unless the 
= ver shall undergo essential modifications 
jn principle as well asin detail, I shall vote against 


7 sir, I must say, in my present office of 
peace maker” and mediator in this family quar- 
rel, that if Ihad been able to swallow the two 
frst monsters, head, horns, hide, hoofs, tai!, and 
all, I imagine I could have taken down the 
Exchequer without any very great relaxation of the 
ular vein, or enlargement of the wind Pipe! 
of the three evils, in my poor but impartial opi- 
nien, it is decidedly the best. And such being my 
gpinion of it, 1 was not exactly prepared 
i) hear from a portion of the Whig side of 
his chamber, such patriotic bursts of eloquent 
indignation against it. Why, Sif, when I heard 
the spirit of our good old Constitution invoked 
against it by acertain party in this chamber, who, 
[had supposed, had well nigh forgotten that such 
an instrament was in existence; when I heard those 

nig gentlemen, whom I had known to be irre- 
deemably committed in favor of all sorts of banks, 
monopolies, chartered privileges, and favored 
classes, expressing such horror and prodigious 
alarm ata great moneyed power, and descanting 
so pathetically upon its liability and proneness to 
abuse; of its absolute control over the business and 
pursuits of life ; when I heard these gentlemen 
holding up for the liberties of the dear people, and 
by way of capping the climax to their figure, com- 
plimenting Democracy for its consistency, I had, for 
the moment, really forgotien where [ was. I had 
wholly mistaken such sounds for Democratic thun- 
der. I was taken by surprise, and do not even now 
know but what these gentiemen have been plagia- 
nizing from some of the speeches of my friends, 
which were recently delivered against the two other 
Bauk bills. For what is there in this, which is not 
common to both the others. The capitals of each 
of them were larger, and the field of their operations 
more extensive. Is it on account of these restrictions 
that they oppose it? If so, their speeches are very 
crafty and inappropriate. Is it on constitutional 
grounds? If the Government has power, under the 
Constitution, to own one-third of the capital of a 
Bank, as they allege it has, where is the 
opposing principle in the Constitution to prevent 
the Government from ownivg the whole of a bank? 
Or have the late breaking of banks, the fluctuation 
aud depreciation of paper money, the rogueries of 
bank directors, the utter prostration of credit and 
confidence, the low and still descending value of 
all kinds of property and wages of labor, and the 
failures and bankruptcies which surround us, at 
last opened their eyes to the exquisite beauties of 
banking? Have these exhibitions induced them to 
“halt?” If so, why don’t they say it? If they be- 
come sick of Whigery—of the devil and all his 
works—and desire admission, upon repentance 
and purification, into the Democratic Church, why 
don% they say it? 

Sir, the opposition to this bill arises from no such 
causes. They have no constitutional objections to 
i. The havoc, and distress, and ruin, and vice, 
and immorality, which banking has brought upen 
the country, have no terrors for them? Why then 
do they oppose it? They oppose it because it is 
the progeny of John Tyler! He has commitied 
against Whigery the most unpardonable of all of- 
fences: it is the offence which the queen cemmitted 
against Richard Ill: “he has owlived your liking.” 
He has not had, in the estimation of a large majo- 
tity of the Whig party, the self denial, the lofty 
magaanimity, to accept of some of your Whig al- 
lernatives. He has not been kind enough to 
die, or resign, or disregard his conscience, 
nor has he said he would not be a can- 
didate in 1844. Now, Mr. President, I 
happen to be one of those, so uncharitable as to 
believe that if the President had said, in any of his 
messages, that he would retire at the end of his 
term, that he would not now be the object of your 
abuse and condemnatien, but, on the contrary, 
would be an object of your eulogy. Yes, sir, he 
might have vetoed a thousand bank charters, and 
in your estimation, he would still have been a 
“most marvellous proper man,” Had he but said, 
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in a single line, “J will retire at the end of my term,” 
how very different would have been the character 
of your addresses? In that event, you would have 
been his apologists and champions bold. You would 
thea have told us, what is true, that John Tyler 
was nominated at the great Whig Convention at 
Harrisburg, as was General Harrison also, with a 
full knowledge that he, as well as General Harri- 
son, had been all his iife, and was at the time of 
the nomination, opposed to a Bank of the United 
States. If the object of your party had beena 
Bank, how happened it, that you selected two can- 
didates as deeply committed as any other in the 
United States against such a measure}? If that had 
been your object, how happens it, that a gentle- 
man [Mr. Cray] whose name was before you for 
that office, who has iu this country no superior, if 
any equal, in point of talents, patriotism, or 
long and faithful service to his country—who 
in every thing which constitutes the man, 
was as far above the individual you select- 
ed as it is possible for one individual to be 
above another; how happens it that such an in- 
dividual, known to every body to be in favor of a 
Bank, was not selected, but that his rival, known 
to be against such a measure, was selected? The 
answer to this is, that a Bank of the United States, 
if the object of any, was a matter of minor im- 
portance to the great mass of the party. Efforts 
were made by your opponents to fasten a Bank 
project upon you. But the Senator from Virginia, 
(Mr. Rives,] and the late Secretary of the Navy, 
with a thousand others, would not let us. All of this 


we should have been told, if tue President had only | 


said, ‘1844 sees me cectspying a private station.” 
We should have been told, by way of consolation, 
that, after all, the couniry can get along very well 
without a Bank. We should heve been told, that 
no one should blame the Presitent for being honest 
and consistent on the Bank question, and particu- 
larly as he went for every other Whig measure. 
He approved the Bankrupt bill, the Land bill, the 
Loan bill, the Tariff; and lastly, that he had 
hurled out of office, neck and heels, several scores 
of Democrats, for their political sins, and had most 
wisely filled their places with the good and faithful. 
What an endorsement you would have given! But, 
like the man who had given to the poor, and done 
many other good things, there was still one thing 
lacking. He would neither die nor resign, nor 
disregard his conscience, nor retire from public lie 
at the end of his term. And hence all your tears 
and denunciations. It being, sir, a family quarre! 
among yourselves, in which Democracy can take 
no part, and feel no interest, it is for your rank 
and file to decide whether it be a justifiable quarrel 
or not. 

But you have other reasons for your course upon 
this subject. You desire to escape from the re- 
sponsibility of your abominable measures of the 
extra session, and to make John Tyler the scape 
goat for all your sins. Your desire once more to 
go before a credulous people upon new and other 
issues. You promised at the elections of 1840, 
“to do every thing for every body.”” Your promises 
were very much like the promises of Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse to the electors of Yatton. I hope I may be 
pardoned for reading a very short extract or two 
from that most remarkable address, as I take it to 
be a most excellent prototype of Whigery. 

“He said, without going into details, which are too multifari- 
ous forthe limits of such an address as the present, let meas- 
sure you that, though firmly resolved to uphold the agricul- 
tural interest of this great country, I am equally anxious to 
maintain the commercial and agricultural interes's; and when- 
ever they are in conflict with each other, 1 shall be found at 
my post zealously supporting both, tothe utmost of my abili- 
ties. Though asincere and firm memberand supporter of 
the establishedichurch, I am not insensible tothe fearful abuses 
which at present prevail init; and I am bent in procuring 
the utmost latitude to every species of dissent. While I am re- 
solved to uphold the interests of Protestantism, I think I can best 
do so, by seeking to remove all restrictions from the Catholics, 
who, I am persuaded, will sacredly abstain from attempting 
to promote their own interests at the expense of ours. 

“Gentlemen, the established religion is most likely flourish 
when surrounded by danger and threatened by persecution; it 
is an inherent vitality which will defy, in the long run, all com- 
petition. 

“Gentlemen, I am for peace, retrenchment, and reform. 

“I am for extending the elective franchise to all,except those 
who are actually the inmates ofa prison. I am an uncompromis- 
ing advocate of civil and religious liberty all over the globe. 

“I am ready to pledge myself to any thing which may be 
required of me by any glector who may honorme with his 
support.” 
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Now, gentlemen, if I did not know that your party 
never dealt ia fiction, or read novels, Ishould con- 
clude you were indebted to this address for your 
strategy and success in your last campaign. The 
biographer of Titmonse informs us that he suc- 
ceeded in his election, and I need not tell you that 
similar addresses carried you through triumpbant- 
ly in 1840. 

You cried out loudly for “retrenchment and re- 
form.”. You proclaimed it that we were ruining 
the country by our corruption and extravagance. 
You told us the Government should be adminis- 
tered for thirteen millions a year. You were to 
restore confidence, and, in short, make us all rich 
and happy. Weil, sir, you succeeded, and what 
have we? Yes; whatis the condition of the coun- 
iry and the dear people, who were to have high 
prices, good money, and a plenty of 11? We were 
told that the election of General Harrison of itself 
would restore confidence, and be equivalent to a 
grant of fifty millions of dollars. You succeeded. 
In sixty days after his election the Bank of the 
United States, and all connected with it, failed. 
S'ate stocks which were then at par, are now 
down to eighteen or twenty cents on the dollar. 
Every species of property has fallen at least one 
half on its value, and still has a downward tenden- 
cy. You have expended more in the first nine 
months of your reign, than was ever expended be- 
fore in the same length of time, by any admini- 
stration in the worst of umes. Yon have bank- 
rupted the Government, and, for the first time in 
the history of our country, in time of peace, has 
ever the Federal Treasury been unable to meet 
all deman’s against it. You have sunk its 
credit so low that you are unable to borrow 
money at six percert. per annum, and are now re- 
sorting to the issue of Treasury notes, which you 
repudiated not four mouths age, as the only means 
in your power to relieve the Treasury. Such, sir, 
is the fruit of Whig rule, retrenchment, and re- 
form. Such your efforts at the revival of confi- 
dence and prosperous times. 

Yau promised to disenthral and restore to free- 
dum and vitality all who were weighed down by 
beavy liabilities, through the instrumentality of a 
Bankrupt law. And what do we now see? We 
see this favorite Whig measure, only three or 
four months after its passage, and before it has gone 
into effect, blown sky high, and being repealed by 
the very men and party who passed it. 

You promised the States the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands, to relieve them from their embarrass- 
ments. Your gifts have depressed the prices of 
their stocks; and before one dollar has been dis- 
tributed, we find that measure also shivering in the 
wind, -and its repeal predicted, by the very men 
who passed it. 

You passed a tariff bill at the last session, which 
gave you five or six millions of additional treasure. 
This is not enough for you. You are now for re- 
lieving the peaple still further, by adding still more 
burdens on them. 

You see the people deceived, betrayed, and out- 
raged—all of which has grown ouiol the action 
of a Whig Congress, at a summer session of four 
months. You see your foreign difficulties thick- 
ening around you. You see your citizens robbed, in 
a friendly port, of their property; and your flag in- 
sulted by a foreign power. 

And finding the people have waked up at last 
toa view of their true situation, and finding them 
manifesting their disapprobation in a manner not 
to be misanderstood, why, you contrive very 
adroitly to kick up a quarrel with Captain Tyler, 
to divert public attention from yourselves, and es- 
cape from the responsibility of your own measures. 
Bui it won't do, Mr. Presiden’; it won’t begin to do. 
Your efforts to saddle the public difficulties and 
individual embarrassments pervading the coun- 
try} ‘upon John Tyler; your efforts to cover 
up your shame and disgrace under the 
grave of Harrison, won't do. You have 
never denied that all the measures of the extra ses- 
sion were Whig measures. You have often boasted 
that you carried every measure you had, but the 
bank bill. Andto stop the only crevice in your 
basket, and to take from you any apology for 
your complaidis, in a spirit of compromise and 
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concession, even a bank, is offered you. But you 


won have it. And why is it unacceptable to your | 


party? What says the Senatir from Connecticut 
upon i? He said, and it was his apology for ad- 


dressing the Senate upon a mere question of | 
reference, that he found the Exchequer find- | 


ing favor with the Whig party in the Atlan- 


tic cities. And is it to be wondered at, | 


that it should receive favor with bank 
men? Was it to be wondered at, that the 
unitiated into political secrets, should go off full 
cry upon such aseent? The Senator was not will- 
ing that they should. He arraigns the Exchequer, 
and damns it, while yet young, so a stranger and 
among its enemies. How is it with the Senator 
from Rhode Island? Why, he thinks, after all, itis 
not so very bad: and isreaily bank enough to an- 
swer the purpose. How was it with the Senator 
from Maine, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


whose duty it is to fill the money bags? Why, it is | 


not exactly the thing he would prefer, but suil he 
thinks it a boon not wisely to be east away. 


Sir, I rose io say buta few words, and that as | 
*q peace maker.”’ | thought the best manner to set- | 


tle the quarre!, was to slate what the parties were 
really quarrelling about. This, I think, I have 
done most impai ijally, most coolly, and most af- 


fectionately; and I trust my efforts wi!l not be un- | 


successful. But before concluding, I desire to give 
my Whig friends a little advice: and that is, if they 
would not forever ruin our country, I advise them to 


retrace their steps, and undo all they have done; | 


and, secondly, to acknowledge, what they must be 
convinced of by this time, their utter mability to 
manage our public eflairs, and to surrender, in good 
temper, the Government into the hands of thoce 
who have patriotism, and honesty, and skill enough 
to manage it. Your quarrels and mismanagement 
ifor the nine months you have had power, have 


been, aud itis hoped ever will be, without a pa- | 


rallel in this country. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURI 


In Senate, January 13, 1842—On the Cabinet plan 


tor a Federal Exchequer. 


Mr. Presinent: I havesaid on several occa- | 


sions since the present Administration was formed, 
that we bad gone back not merely to the Fedrral 
times of Genera: Hamilton, but far beyond them 
—to the Whig times of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
the Tory times of Queen Anne. Whenl have 
said this 1 did not mean it for sarcasm, or for in- 
sult, or to annoy the feelings of thosé who had just 
gotten into power. My aim was far higher and 
nobler—that of showing the retrograde movement 


which our Government was making, and waking || 


up the country to asense of its dangers before it | 


was too la'e; and to the conviction of the necessity 
of arresting that movement, and recovering the 
ground which we have lost. History is said to be 
philosophy teaching by example; and I wish to 
have the benefit of the instructive voice of this 
great teacher in the lamentable cireamstatces in 
which we are now placed. 

When I had said that we bad gone back to the 
Walpole and Queen Anne times ot the British Go- 
vernment, | ksew full weil the extent of the decia- 
ration which i had made, and the obligation which 
Thad imposed on myself to sustain my assertion; 
aad | knew that history would bear me oat in it. 
I knew ali this; and I felt that if I could show to 
the American people that we had retrcgraded to 
the most caiamious period of British history—the 
period from which her preset calamities all date— 
and that we were about to alopt ihe systems of po- 
licy which she then adopted, and which has Jed to 
her present condition; | felt thatif { could do this, I 
might succeed in rousing up ihe country to a sense 
of its danger before it was too late to avoid the 
perils which are spread before us. The adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Walpole was the fountain 
head of British woes. All the measures which have 
led to the present condition of the British empire, 
and have given it more debt and taxes, more pan- 
pers, and saore human misery than ever before was 
collected under the sway of one scepire: all these 
date fiom the reigus of the first and second George; 
when this minister, for twenty-five years, was the 
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ruler of Parliament by means of the moneyed inte- 
rest, and the ruler of kings by beating the Tories at 
their own game of non-resisiance and passive obe- 
dience to the royal will. The Tories ruled under 
Queen Anne: they went for church and state, and 
resied for support on the landed interest. The 
Whigs came into power with the accession of 
George the firs': they went for bank and state; and 
rested for support on the moneyed interest. Sir 
Robert Walpole was the head of the Whig party; 
and immediately became the favorite of that mo- 
narch, and afterwards of his successor; and, avail- 
ing himself during that long period of power of all 
the resources of genius, unimpeded by the obstacle 
of principles, he succeeded in impressing his own 
image upon the age in which he lived, and giving 
to the Government policy the direction which it has 
followed ever since. Morals, polities, public and 
and private pursuits, al! received he impress of the 
Minister’s genius; and what that genius produced 
I willnow proceed to show: I read from Smollet’s 
continuation of Hume: 

“This was the age of interested projects, inspired by a venal 
spiritof adventure, the natural consequence of that avarice, 
frand, and profligacy which the MONEYED CORPORA. 
TIONS had introduced.” , , 3 “All other 
professions and employment were utterly neglected; andthe 
people’s attention wholly engrossed by this (the South Sea) and 
other chimerical schemes which were well known by the de- 
nomination of bubbles. New companies started up every day, 
under the countenance of the prime nobility. The Prince of 
Wales was constituted Governor of the Welsh Copper 

|} Company: the Duke of Chandos appeared at the head 
of the York-buildings Company: the Duke of Sridgewater 
formed a third, for building houses in London and Westminster. 
Abouta hundred seych schemes were projected and put in exe- 
cution, to the ruin of many thousands. ‘Thesums proposed to 
be raised by these expedients ainounted to three hundred mil- 
lions sterling; which exceeded the value of all the Jands in Eng- 
land.” 4 : z , “During the infatua- 
tion preduced by these infamous schemes, luxury, vice, and 
profligacy, Increased to a shocking degree of extravagance. 
The adventurers, intoxicated by their imaginary wealth, pam- 
pered themgelves with the rarest dainties, and the must expen- 
sive wines that could be imported: they purchased the most 
sumptuous furniture, equipace, and apparel, diough without 
taste or discerament: their discourse was the language of pride, 
insolence and the most ridiculous ostentation: they affected to 
scgil at religien and morality; and even to set Heaven at de- 
fiance.” ¢ Fe : “The vice, luxury, 
and prostitution ofthe age—the almost total extinction of senti- 
ment, honor and public spirit—had prepared the minds of men 
for slavery and corruption, The means were in the hands of 
ministry: the public treasure was at their devotion: they mul- 
plied places and pensions, to increase the number of their 
dependants: they squandered away the national treasure with- 
out taste, discernment, decency or remorse: they enlisted an 
army of the most abandoned emussaries, whom they em- 
ployed to vindicate the worst measures in the face of 
truth, common sense, and common honesty; and they 
did not fail to stigmatize as Jacobites, and enemies to 
the Government, ail those who presumed to question the merit 
of their administration.’’ 7 . ’ “The interior Go- 
vernment of Great Britain was chiefly managed by Sir Robert 
Walpole, a man of extraordinary talents, who had from low 
beginnings raised himself to the head of the Ministry. Having 
obtained aseat in the House of Commons, he declared himee!f 
one of the most forward partisans of the Whig faction. He 
was endued with a species of eloquence which, though neither 
nervous norelegant, flowed with greatfacility, and was sv plau- 
sible on all subjects, that even when he misrepresented the 
truth, whether from ignorance or design, he seldom failed to 
persuade that part of hisaudience for whose hearing his ha- 
range was chiefly intended. We wis well acquainted with the 
nature of the public funds, and understood the whole mystery 
of stockjobbing. This knowledge produced a connection be- 
tween him andthe MONEY CORPORATIONS, which served 
toenhance bis importance. He perceived the bulk of man- 
kind were actuated by a sordid thirst of Jucre: he had sagacity 
enough to convert the degeneracy of the times to his own ad- 
vantage; and en this, and this alone, he founded the whole su- 
perstructure of his subsequent administration. Inthe late 
reign (Queen Anne’s) he had, by dint of speaking decisively to 
every question, by boldly impeaching the conduct of the ‘Tory 
Ministers, by his activity in elections, and engaging as a pro- 
jector in the schemes of the moneyed inierest, become a lead. 
ing member in the House of Commons. He knew the maxims 
he had adopted would subject him to the hatred, the ridicule 
and reproach of some individuals who had not yet resigned all 
entiments of patriotism, nor atl views of opposition; but the 
number of these was inconsiderable, when compared to that 
which constituted the body of the community; and he would 
not suffer the consideration of such antagonists to come in 
competition with his schemes of power, affluence and autho. 
rity.”” 


Sach was the picture of Great Britain in the 
time of Sir Robert Walpole; and such was the na- 
tural fruit of a storkjobbing Government, com- 
posed of Bank and State, resting for support on 
heartless corporations, and Jending the wealth and 
credit of the country to the interested schemes of 
projectors and adventurers. Such was the picture 
of Great Britain during this period; and who would 
not mistake it (leaving out names and dates) fora 

_ description of our own tia.es,in our own America, 
| during the existence of the Bank of the United 
| States, and the thousand affiliated institutions 
which grew up under its protection during its long 


Tan. isis 


Senate, 


reign of power and corruption? Bat, to prog 
with English history: tt 


Among the corporations brought into €Xiste 
by Sir Robert Walpole, or moulded by him i 
the form which they have since worn, were 
South Sea Company, the East India Company 
Bank of England, the Royal Insurance Comp, 
the London insurance Company, the Chara 
Corporation, and a multitude of others, besides 
exchequer anc funding systems, which were 4 
machines for smuggling debis and taxes upon ; 
people and saddling them on posterity. A}j 
schemes were brought forward under the Pretey 
of paying the debts of the nation, relieving the d 
tresses of the people, assisting the poor, encour 
ing agriculture, commerce and manufactures, 
saving the nation from the burthea of loans 
taxes. Such were the preiexts for all the scheme 
They were generally conceived by low and en 
adventurers, adopted by the minister, ¢, 
ried through Parliament by bribery and oq 
ruption, flourished their day, and ended , 
ruin and disgrace. A brief notice of the o 
gin and pretensions of the South Sea sche 
may serve for a sample of all the rest, 
be an instructive lesson upon the wisdom of, 
Government projects for the relief of the peop 
I say, a notice of its orign and pretensions; fq 
the progress and termination cf the scheme 
known to ever body, while few know (what ty 
philosophy of history should be most forward, 
teach) that this renowned scheme of frand, dj 
grace and ruin, was the invention of a Lond 
scrivener, adopted by the king and his minis 
passed through Parliament by bribes to the amouy 
of £574,000; and that its vaunted object wasy 
day the debts ot the nation, to ease the burthens¢ 
the subject, to encourage the industry of the cow 
try, andto enrich all orders of men. These ay 
he things which should be known; these are iy 
things which philosophy, teacaing by the examp 
of history, proposes to ‘ell, in order that the follia 
of one age or nation may be a warning to olber 
and this is what I now want to skow. I read agai 
from the same historian: 

“The King (George I.) having recommended to the Commay 

the consideration of proper means for lessening the nation 
debt, was a prelude to the famous South Sea act, which becaw 
productive of so much mischief and infatuation, The sche 
was projected by Sir John Blunt,who had been bred a seriven, 
and was pessessed of all the cunning, plausibility and boldoew 
requisite for such an undertaking. He communicated — 
tothe Chancellor of the Exchequer, as well as to one of (be 
Secretaries of State He answered all their objections, al 
the plan was adopted. They foresaw their own private advar 
tage in the execution ofthe design. The pretence for the sche 
was to discharge the national debt, by reducing all the funds it: 
toone. The BANK, and the SOUTH SEA company outbid 
each other. The South Sea Company altered their original 
plan, and offered such high terms to Government that the pre 
posals of the Bank were rejected; and a bill was ordered 
brought into the House ef Commons, formed onthe plas ple 
sented by the South Sea Company. The bill passed without 
amendment or division; and on the 7th day of April, (781 
ceived the royal assent. By thisact the South Sea Compuiy 
was authorized to take in, by purchase or subscription, the ime 
deemable debts of the nation, stated at £16,546.7 14: and likewa# 
the redeemable debt amounting to the same sum, ia all 
192.14 shillings and two pence half penny. In considera 
of the advantages expressed in the act, the company det! 
themselves willing to make such payments into the recelpt 
the EXCHEQUER as were specified for the use of the publ 
to be applied to the discharge of the public debts.” 
. z : : “Before any subscription could be mace 
afictitions stock of £574,000 had been disposed of by the + 
rectors to facilitate the passing of the bill. Great partof tM 
was distributed among the Earl Sunderland, Mr. Crages, Set 
tary of State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Duchess 


Kendall, the Countess of Piaten, and her two nieces,” (mistres# 
of the King, &c.) 


This is a sample of the origin and pretensions ¢ 
nearly all the great corporations which were chat: 
tered and patronized by the Walpole Whigs: a! 
of them brought forward under the pretext of Ie 
lieving the people and the Government—neatly 
of them founded in fraud or folly—carried ibrough 
by corruption—and ending in disgrace and 
lamity. Leaving out names, and who would 0 
suppose that I had been reading the history of out 
own country in our own times? The picture sue 
the United States in 1840 as well as it suited we 
land in 1720: but at one point, the comparison, 
pushed a step further, would entirely fail: all these 
corporation planderers were punished in Englant! 
Though favored by the King and Ministry, they 
were detested by the people, and pursued 10 
extremity of law and justi¢e. The South 
swindlers were fined and imprisoned—theit Pp" 











(which was chartered to relieve the distresses of 
r, and which swindled the said poor out of 
£600,000 ster}ing—) this president and this cashier 
were pursued into Ffolland—captured—brought 
back—criminally punished—aud made to disgorge 
their plunder. Others, authors and managers of 
yarious criminal corporations, were also punished: 
gnd in this the parallel ceases between the English 
jimes and our own. With us, the swindling cor- 
rations are triamphant over law and Govern- 
ment. Their managers are in high places—give 
the tone to society—and riot in wealth. Those 
who led, or counselled the greatest ruin which this, 








authority of Parliament, shall be prepared and made out at the 
receipt of the exchequer in such method and form as the Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Treasury shall think most safe and 
convenient. 

“Sgc. 3. The bills shall be signed by the Auditor of the Ex 
chequer, and numbered arithmetically. 

“Src. 4 (contains details.) 

“Spo. 5. That the interest which shall! from time to time be 
due upon any exchequer bill which may hereafier be issued, 
and which shail be made payable in part of any revenue, aid, 
supply, or tax, shall be allowed to all persons, bodies politic 
and corporate paying the same to any receiver or collector of 
his Majesty’s revenue, up to the respective days on which the 
same shall be paid, &c. 

“Sec 6, 7,8, 9, (contain details.) 

“Sec. 10. That the Commissioners of the Treasury shall, 
froin time to time, by writing under their hands, constitute and 
appoint such person and persons as they shall think fit to be 
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the old Continentals; and, like them, will soon be 
down to one dollar, and to ashilling. 4; The Bri- 
tish Board could issne no bill except as specially 
authorized from time to time by act ef Parlia- 
ment: ours is to keep out a perpetual issue of fif- 
teen millions; thus creating a perpetual debt to that 
amount. 5. The British Board was to have no 
deposite of Government stock: ours are to have a 
depysi'e of five millions, to be converted into Mmo- 
ney waen needed, and to constitu'e anether per- 
manentdebtto thatamonn!, 6. The British gave 
a true tile to their Exchequer ac!: we give a false 
one to ours. They entitled theirs, “Aan act for re- 


| 
: ae ; ; 5 
gulating the issuing and paying cff of Exchequer 
or any couniry ever beheld—the Bark of the ee ee Nes sompere ler, and biils:” we entitle ours, *.9 bill amendatory of the seve- 
a a 7 . a “ such other officers and Clerks as they shail deem necessary to ; oh Renta seine ’ 
— Pee ety ar Ga Wedel = pay of tas discharge the said exchequer bills as the same may | - acls ae ‘en 1 ——e Departme a“ i In 
abettors, are i Wi e eaera O- become due 1} these and alew other pariicuiars the two Exche- 
vernment—furnish plans for new systems of relief |} _ “See. 11. That the said paymaster or paymasters shail be |} quers differ; but in ali the essential features—de- 
s bold and ; . . ces subject to such inspection, examination, and control, in mat‘ers : 4 f m aft atlas id 
—and are as bold ane persevering as ever in sez- relating to the execution of their office, as the said commission- || Siga—structuire—operation—they are the same. 
ing upon Government money and Government cre- ers of the Treasury s)a!! think fit to establish. | Having shown that our prope sed Exchequer 
: 1; i 7 > o “sec. 12, (provides for salaries.) n Pihe j syate nd : 
ea scher dit to accomplish inate own ware : In all this, the “Sec. 13, am for the better supporting the currency of the was a copy of th British ae sem, and that we are 
e rest parallel ceases; and our America sinks in the come |] said exche:juer bills, and to the end that a sufficient provision having recourse to it under the same circumstan- 
shane of ison. may be made for circulating andexchanging the same for ready ce:: that in both countries it is a transit from cor- 
' a } i ; i 5a meney, &c. be it further enacted, that the Commissioners of nee die IS tee aad as 
ihe Peopie Corporation credit was ruined in Great Britain, the Te nore on his Majesty’s behalf, may from dime totime | poras Rn credit decease ? . a ey — ut credit 
eNsions: fo by the explosions of banks and companies—5y the enter into any contract for obliging any persons, bodies politic which is to bear the brunt of new follies and new 
cheme anime bursting ol bubbles—by the detection of their crimes |} 0: ee who will voluntarily enteabs thie service at his exiravagances: having shown this, I next propose 
: uh " . ae or her own cost or charges, to circulate and exchange at some ees atl . PR eee : _ 
r (what th —and by the Pere catastrophe of the South public office in London or Westminster, for ready money, all to show the manner yo iY on : this Exche quer sys 
forward Sea scheme: It 1s equally ruined with us, and by such bills as shall be demanded at such public office during the tem has worked in England, that, from iis work- 
frand “ the same means, and by the crowning villany of a ee ready money all such princi ings there, we may judge of iis workings here. 
u : ‘ jal = a terest, Be ° : ~ " oe ee 
a Londey the Bank of the United States, Bank and State ay 14, 15.16.17, 12, (contain details.) Thais is re adily done. 8S ine dates and figures will 
iS minis can no longer go together in our America: the Go- “Src. 19. Every exchequer bill which shall be discharged | accomp! sh the task, and enlighten our understand- 
‘Qian vernment can no longer repose upon corporations. and peat oe wea be —— a ; ings On a point so important. J say some dates 
ject sa Tais is the case with us in 1841; and it was the || tye srccionatwhich twas paced) || and figures will do it. Thus: at the commence- 
burtheas ¢ case with Great Britaia in 1720. The South Sea Here, resumed Mr. B. is the original of our ex- ment of this system in England the annual taxes 
f the coup. explosion dissolved (for a long time) the connec- chequer scheme! here is the original of which our were 5 millions sterling: they are now 50 millioas, 
These nie 02 there: the explosion of the Bank of the United || united Administrationhas unanimously sentusdown || The pubbe debt wa the: 40 millions: itis now 
ose are tem Dales has dissolved it bere. New schemes become |} a faithful copy. In all that relates to the exchequel 900 millions, the unfunded items included. The 
he examps inaispensable; and in both countries the same al- || —its design—operation—and mode of action—they interest and management of the debt were then 14 
at the follig ternative is adopted. Having exhausted corpora- || are one and the same thing! identically the same. || Millions: they are now 30 millions. Be 
if to others tion credit in England, the Walpole Whigs had re- || The design of both is to substitute Government cre- Here Mr. B. exhibited a book—the index to the 
read agisfamm COUT to Government credit, and established a || dit for corporation credit—to strike paper money British Statutes at large—containing a reference to 
Board of Exchequer, to strike Government paper. || for the use of the Government—to make this paper all the issues of Exchequer bills from — last year 
sctieial In like manner, the Webster Whigs, having ex- |! a currency as well as a means of raising loans—to of the reign of George the First, (1727,) to the 
z the sain bavsted corporation credit with us, have recourse || cover up and hide national debt—to avoid present | fourth year of the reign of her present Majesty, 
i to Government credit to supply its place; and send || taxes in order to increase them an hundred fold in |} (1840.) Efe stowed the amounts issued under 
Jae us a plan fora Federal Exchequer, copied | with future—to throw the burthens of the present day each reign, and the parallel growth of the national 
y and boldoes such fidelity of imitation from the British original upon a futare day; and to load posterity with our debt, until these issues exceeded a thousand mil- 
bated bisa that the description of one seems to be the descrip- debts in addition totheirown The design of both lions, and the debt, after all payments made upon 
Mesiain a tion of the other. Of course I speak of the Exche- || js the same, and the structure of both is the same. it, is still near one thousand millions. Mr. B. here 
porn ae o. ir a alone. . nt as to all the The Enclish board consists of the Lord Treasur:r pointed out the annual issues under each reign, and 
or the sc estof our Cabinet scheme—its banking and bro- 


LI] the funds ity 
ympany outbid 

their origical 
t that the pr 


kerage conceptions—its exchange and deposite ope- 
fatlons—iis three dollar issues in paper for one dol- 
lar specie in hand—its miserable one-half of one 


for the time being, and three commissioners to be 
appointed by the king; our board is to consist of the 
Secretary of ihe Treasury and the Treasurer for the 


then the totals for each reign, showing that the 
the issues were small and far between in ihe be- 
gihning—large and close together in the conclu- 


‘colin oll ! time being, and three commissioners to be appointed || sion—and that it was now going on faster than 
the plao pie i“ centum on its Change-Alley transaciions—its || by the President and Senate. The English board || ever: ' 

aan vane = — ee of rival bankers and bro- |} js to superintend and direct the form and mode of The following was the table of the issues under 
Sea Comput ‘—as to all these follies, (for they do not preparing and issuing the exchequer bills; our || each reign: 

tion, the ime “sop to the dignity of errors,) they are not copied hoard is to do the same by our Treasury notes, Geo. 1. in 1727, (one year,) . ° £370,000 
ere rom any part of the Britisa Exchequer system, or The English bills are to be receivable in all pay- Geo. 2. from 3727 to 1760, (33 years,) - _11.5'#,000 
i cidewnafme *2Y other system that I ever heard of, but are the || ments to the public; our Treasury notes are to be ero Seen teat Chl caoee) sa fat aoe 
easy tel uncontested and unrivalled production of our own |} received in like manner in all Federal payments, || Wili. 4. from 1921 to S87. years) 160,000,000 
the receipt of Amer.can genius. 


e of the publi 


s,”’ 
sould be made, 


[repeat it: our Administration stands to-day 
where the Britisn Government stood one hundred 


The English board appoiats paymasters, clerks 
and officers to assist them in the work of the ex- 


Victoria |. from 1837 to 1840, (4 years) - 160,000,000 
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nn ; 
confiscated—their names attainted—and || passing oi ae ois, ak pammae by ee ype ir to ms se a | bank notes, until worn out with use. 3 The Bri- ' 

; be sioners of the Treasury may be used, exercised and executec ‘ aiiens - ’ 
inemsel Ves declared incapable of holding any of by the High Treasures for the time being, or any three or more sh make no small bills; none less than £100 Wye 
fice of honor or profitin the kingdom. The presi- o! the Commissioners of the Treasury for the time being, &c. sterling, ($500:) we begin with five dollars, like iq 
dent and cashier of the charilable corporalion— “Sec. 2. All exchequer bilis hereafter to be made under the : 





























; ; £1,110,370,000 

[hae os chequer; ours is to appoint agents in the States, a 

tae ne twenty years ago. Corporation credit ex- || with officers and clerks to assist them in the same . ired millions of pounds sterlin 
p Re € . : yelve fh ‘ mili s qs ¢ 

Craggs, Sect usted, public credit is resorted to ; and the ma- || work. The English paymasters are to give bonds, Near twelve hundred millions of pou es 

he Duchess? chinery of an exchequer of issues becomes the in- 


in less than a century and a quarier—we inay say 
three quarters of acentury, for the great mass of 


and be subject to inspection; our agents are to do 
and submit to the same. 


-s;" (mises strument of cheating and plundering the people in 





The English exchequer 


etensions cf both countries. The British invent: we copy: and bills are to serve for a currency; and for that pur- the issues have taken place since the bi ginning of 

aes all Copy proves the scholar to be worthy of the || pose the board may- contract with persons, bodies || the reign of George the Taisd. The first ee 

Whigs: al master. ‘dere is the British act. Let us read politic and corporate, to take and circulate them; || the third of a million; under George the poe 

etext of fm “OMe parts of itt and recognise in its design, i's || our board is to do the same thing through its agen- || the average annual issue was the nee , a cao 
—nearly al Structure, its object, its provisions, and its machi- || cies in the States and Territories. lion; under George the Third, the — a _ . 
‘ied througifam "CTY, the true original of this ylan (the exchequer was nine millions; under George the a Bed ry 
ce and part) which the united wisdom of our Administra- ney; ours are to be exchanged in the same manner. thirty millions; under William the Four : a ro _ 
~ would Bot lion has sent down to us for our acceptance and In short, the plans are the same, one copied from three millions; and uncer Victoria, itis twenty-on 


Tatification. 


story of out I read, not from the separate and de- 


picture sails 


tached acts of the First and Second George, but 


the other, identical in design, in structure, and 


millions. Such is the progress of the system— 


The English 
exchequer bills are to be exchanged for ready mo- 





: ; . . g ing the issae of paper 
: in mode of operation; and wherein they dif. || Sach the danger of commencing li 
suited Eng: from the revised and perfected’ system as cor- |] er, (as they do in some details,) the advan- || money tosupply the wants of a Government. 
nparison, & am perpetuated in the reign of George the || tage is on the side of the British. For exam- This, continued Mr. B. is the fruit of the exche- 
ils all thes whe i : ple: 1. The British pay interest on their bills, |! quer issues in England, and it shows both the rapid 
n Englant MM be estasigrad expedient that permanent regulations should |} and raise the interest when necessary to sustain |; growth and dangerous perversion of such issues. 
_ Eng established in relation to the making out, issuing and paying : : ls of this kind issued in that , 
pistry, they Of all exchequer bilis which may hereafter be issued br the themin the market. Oursare to pay no interest, The first bills of thts kind ever issued in that coun 
sued 10 ie Ramee money under the authority of Parliament. Be || and wili depreciate from the day they issue. || try were under William the Third, commonly called 
South SAM the consent of che lords spbhunen memento and with || 2. The British cancel and destroy their bills when |} the Prince of Orange, in the year 1696. ‘Ibey were 
—their po— § this present Parliament assembled, That from and afier the |} ONCE paid: we are to reissue ours, like common issued to supply the place temporarily of the coin, 
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which was a!! called into be recoined under the 
superintendence of Sir Isaac Newton. The ficst 
bills were put out by king William only for this 
temporary purpose, and were issued as low as ten 
pounds and five pounds sterling. It was not until 
more thaa thirty years afterwards, and when cor- 
poration credit had failed, that Sir Robert Walpole 
revived the idea of these bills, and perverted them 
into a currency, and into instruments for raising 
money for the service of the Government. His 
practice was to issue these bills to supply present 
wants, insiead of iaying taxes or making a fair and 
open loan. When due, a new issue took up the 
old issue; and when the quantity would become 
great, the whole were funded: that is to say saddled 
upon posterity. The fruit of the system is seen in 
the 900,000,000 of debt which Great Britain 
sull owes, alter all the payments made upon it. 
The amount is enormous, overwhelming, appalling; 
such as never could have been created under any 
system of iaxes or loans. In the nature of things 
Government expenditure has its limits when it has 
to proceed upon texation or borrowing. Taxes have 
their limit in the capacity of the people to pay: 
loans bave their limit in the capacity of men to 
lend; and both have their restraints in the respon- 
sibility and publicity of the operation. Taxe 
cannot be laid without exciting the inquiry of the 
people, Loans caunot be made without their de- 
manding wherefore. Money, i. ¢. gold and silver, 
cannot be obtained, but in limited and reasonable 
amounts, and all these restraints impose liaits 
upon the amount of Government [expenditure and 
Government debi. Not so with the noiseless, insi- 
dious, boundiess progress of debt and expenditure 
upon the issee of Government paper! The silent 
working of the press is unheard by the people. 
Whether it is one million or twenty millions 
that is streck, is all ore to them. When the 
time comes for payment, the silent operation 
of the funding system succeeds to the silent opera- 
tion of the printing press; and thus extravagant 
expendilares go on—a mountain of debt grows up 
—devouring interest accrues—and the whole is 
thrown upon posterity, to crush succeeding ages, 
afier demoralizing the age which contracted it. 

The British debt is the fruit of the exchequer 
system in Great Britain, the same that we are now 
urged to adopt, and under the same circumstances; 
aud frighifulas is its amount, that is only one 
branch—one pari of the fruit—of the iniquitous 
and nelarious system, Other parts remain to be 
siated, and the first that I name is, that a large part 
of this enormous debt is wholly false and facti- 
tious! MeCullech states two-fifths to be fictitious; 
other writers say more; but his authority is the 
highest, and I prefer to goby it. In bis commer- 
cial dictionary, now on my table, under the word 
‘‘funds,” he shows the means by which a stock for 
£100 would be granted when only £60 or £70 
were paid for it; and goes on to say: 

“In consequence of this practice, the principal of the debt 


now existing amounts to nearly tivo-fifths more than the 
amount actually advanced by the lender.” 

So that the English people are bound for two- 
fifths more of capital, and pay two-fifths more of 


annual interest, on accvunt of their debt than they 


ever received. Two-fiftss of 900 000,000 is 360,- 
000,000 ; and two-fifths of 30,000,000 is 12,000,000; 
so that here is ficititous debt tothe amount of 
$1, 600 000,000 of our money, drawing $60,000,000 
of interest, fcr which the people of Eogland never 
received a cent; and into which they were juggled 


and cheated by the frauds and villamies of the ex- 
chequer and funding systems! those systems whed 
We are now unanin ously invited by eur Adminis- 
tration to adopt. The next fraitof this system is 
that of the kind of money, as it was called, which 
was considered lent, and which goes to make up 
the three-fifihs of the debt admitted to have been 
received; about the one-haif of it was received in 
depreciated paper daring the long bank suspension 
which tock place from 1797 to 1823, and during 
which time the depreciation sunk as low as 30 per 
centum. Here, then, is another dedaction of near 
one third to be taxen off the one-half of the three- 
fifths which is counted as having been advanced 
by the lenders. Final y, another bitter drop is 
found in this cup of indebtedness, that the lenders 
were mostly jobbers and gamblers in stocks, with- 
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oat a shilling of their own to go upon, and who 
by the tricks of the system became the creditors of 
the Government for millions. These gentry would 
puff the stocks which they had received—sell them 
al some advance—and then lend the Government 
a part of its own money. These are the lenders— 
these the receivers of thirty millions sterling of 
taxes—these the serip nobility who cast the heredi- 
tary nobles into the shade, and who hold tributary 
to themselves all the property and all the prodac- 
tive industry of the British empire. Aad this is the 
state of things which our Administration now pro- 
poses for our imitation. 

This is the way the exchequer and funding sys- 
tem have worked in England; and let no one say 
they will not work in the same manner in our own 
country. The system is the same in all countries, 
and will work alike every where. Go into it, and 
we shall have every fruit of the system which the 
English people now have; and of this most of our 
young States, and of our cities, and corporations, 
which have gone into the borrowing business upon 
their bonds, are now living examples. Their bonds 
were their exchequer bills. They used them pro- 
fusely, extravagantly, madly, as all paper credit is 
used. Their bonds were sold under par, though 
the discount was usually hid by a trick: pay was 
often received in depreciated paper. Sharpers fre- 
quently made the purchase, who had nothing to pay 
buta pari of the proceeds of the same bonds when 
sold. And thus the States and cities are bound for 
debts which are in a great degree fictitious, and are 
bound to lenders who had nothing to lend; and 
such are the frauds of the system which is presented 
to us, and must be our fate, if we go into the exche. 
quer system. 

[ have shown the effectof an Exchequer of is- 
sues in Great Britain to strike paper money for a 
currency, and as a subsiituie for loans and taxes. 
I have shown that this system, adopted by Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole upon tbe failure of corporation credit, 
has been the means of smuggling a mcuntain load 
of debt upon the British people, two-fifths of which 
is fraudulent and fictitious: that it bas made the 
great body of the people tributaries to a handful 
of fundholders, most of whom, without owning a 
shilling, were enabled bythe frauds of the paper 
systema and the funding system, to lend millions to 
the Government. I have shown that this system, 
thus ruinous in England, was the resort of a craf- 
ty minister to substitute Government credit for the 
exhausted credit of the moneyed corporations, and 
the exploded bubbles; andI have shown that the 
Exchequer plan now presented to us by our 
Administration, is a faithful copy of the English 
original. I have shown all this; and now the 
question is, shall we adopt this copy? This 
is the question; and the consideration of it im- 
plies the humiliating conclusion, that we 
have forgot that we have a Constitution, and 
we have gone back to the worst era of English 
history—to umes of the South Sea bubbley to take 
lessons in the science of political economy. Sir, 
we have a Censtitution! and if there was any thing 
better established than another, at the time of its 
adoption, it was that the new Government was a 
hard money Government, made by hard money 
men, who bad seen and felt the evils of Govern- 
ment paper, and who intended forever to cut off 
the new Government from the use of that dange- 
rous expedient. Tne question was made in the 
Convention (for there was a small paper money 
party in that body) and solemnly decided that the 
Government should not emit paper money, bills of 
credit, or paper currency of any kind. It appears 
from the history of the Convention that the first 
draft of the Constitation contained a paper clause, 
and that it stood in connection with the power to 
raise money, thus: ‘To borrow money, and emit bills, 
on the credit of the United States.’ When this 
clause came Up for consideration, Mr. Gouverneur 
Morr.s moved to sinke out the words, “and emit 
bills;’ and was secorfied by Mr. Pierce Butler. 
“Mr. Madison thought it sufficient to prevent 
them from being made a tender.” “Mr. Ells- 
worth thought this a favorable moment to shut 
and bar the door against papermoney. The mis- 
chief of the various experiments which had been 
made were now fresh in the public mind, and had 


San. tay 
Senate, 


excited the disgust of all the respectable part 
America. By withholding the power from ihe, 








. Government, more friends of influence Would 


gained to it than by almost any thing else, 
money can in no case be necessary. Give the q. 
vernment credit, and other resources wil} o¢ 
offer. The power may do harm, never go, 
Mr. Wilson said: “It will have a mest ga! " 
fluence on the credit of the United States io rep, 
the possibility of paper money. This expei, 
can never succeed while its mischiefs are tome, 
bered; and as long as it can be resorted to, jt 
be a bar to other resources.” “Mr. Butler 
marked that paper was a legal tender in no ¢, 
try in Europe. He was urgent for disarn;, 
the Government of such a power.” “Mr, Rp 
thought the words, if not struck out, would be 
alarming as the mark of the beast in Revelatiog 
“Mr. Langdon had rather reject the whole ply 
than retain the three words, ‘and emit bills.” , 
few members spoke in favor of retaining the clany! 
but on taking the vote the sense of the conventiy 
was almost unanimously against it. Nine Sinn 
voted for striking out: two for retaining. 
were: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Conneg; 
cut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, Norih 
rolina, South Carolina, Georgia, for striking oy 
The two States of Maryland and New Jersey 
alone voted for the retention of the clause. Thy 
is the history of the case from Mr. Madison's. 
port; and to this he has added this note: 

“The vote in the affirmative by Virginia was occasioned 
the acquiescence of Mr. Madison, who became satisfied 
striking out the words would not disable the Government 
the use of public notes, as far as they could be safe and prop 
and would only cut off the pretext for a paper currency, ws 
particularly for making the bills a tender, either for publicg 
private debts.” 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] refer: 
to this note some days ago, as if it qualified, 
explained away the decision of the convention: by 
no such thing. The vote of the convention wy 
nearly unanimous without Mr. Madison. Hy 
joining the majority did not alter the decision, 
there were enough bard money men without him; 
and his note to the debate shows that he was op 
posed to a paper money currency. The noe 
shows that he considered the rejection of the claus 
had cut off the pretext for a paper cuerency; andl 
therefore claim the benefit of bis authority in be 
half of the Constitution, and against this plan of 
exchequer issues which the Administration ha 
sent down to us. 

If there were a thousand constitutional prov 
sions in favor of paper money, I should still & 
against it—against the thing itvelf, per se aud 
propter se—on account of its own inherent baseves 
and vice. But the Constitution is against lm 
clearly so upon its face; upon ils history; upon is 
early practice; upon its uniform interpretation. 
The universal expression at the time of its adop 
tion was, that the new Government was a hard 
money Government, made by hard money met, 
and that it was to save the country from the cue 
of paper money. This was the universal [at- 
guage—this the universal sentiment; and this bard 
money character of the new Government wasolt 
of the great recommendations in its favor, and oe 
of the chief inducements to its adoption. ) 
early action of the Government conformed to this 
idea—all its early legislation was as true to bard 
money as the needle is to the pole. The very fis! 
act of Congress for the collection of duties on (m 
ports, passed in the first year of the new Govert 
ment’s existence, and enacted by the very me 
who had framed the Constitution—this first act I 
quired those duties to be paid “in gold and sine 
coin only;” the word only, which is a ones) 
for the old English onely, being added to cut off! 
possibility of an intrusion, or an injection ofa - 
ticle of paper money into the Treasury of : 
United Siates. The first act. for the sale of pub 
lands required them to be paid for in “‘specte 
specie circular of 1836 was only the enlemene 
of that.act; and the hard money clause in the In " 
pendent Treasury was a revival of these two ~ 
nal and fundamental revenue laws. Such —A 
the early legislative interprerations of the — 
tion by the men who made it; and correspol ing 
with these fer a long time after the ecmmence®® 
of the Government, were the interpretations 
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© part , 
ic men, and of noone more emphatically than 
oe 114 eho is now the prominent member of this 
* ould Administration, and to whose hand public opinion 
: De ibates the elaborate defence of the Cabinet Ex- 
Ve the G attr 
; ebequer plan which has been sent down to us. In 
oe delivered by that gentleman in the 
er two ’ ; 
i Bord, of Representatives in the year 1816, he thus 
an ; himself on the hard money character of 
arp ~~ oor Government, and on the folly and danger of the 


paper sysiem: 


e remem, “No nation had a better currency than the United States. 
10, it wif There was no nation which had guarded us currency with 













But! care; for the framers of the Constitution and those who 
er fp ; 
, pad enacted the early statutes on the subject, were hard money 
ho co They had felt and duly appreciated the evils of a paper 
disarmiy, medium: they, therefore, sedulousiy guarded the currency of 
Mr. Ff the United States from debasement. The legal currency ofthe 
om United States was goldand silver coin: this wasa subject in re- 
‘ould be to which Congress had run into no folly. * . zi 
velations deliver carsency wasthelaw of the land at home, and 
thole the law of the world abroad: there could, in the present condi- 
ills a tion of the world, be no other currency.” 
the clay So spake the present Secretary of State in Febru- 
vonventios , 1816; and speaking so, he spoke the language 
ine Sian of the Constitution, of the statesman, and of the en- 
ng. The lightened age in which we live. He was right in 
Connec a saying that Congress, up te that time, bad run into 
North cai 20 folly in relation to the currency; that is to say, 
riking op had not attempted to supersede the hard money of 
ew Jers the Constitation by a national currency of paper. 


Ican say the same for Congress up to the present 


as day. Can the Secretary answer in like manner for 
. ‘Bim the cabinet of which he isa member? Can he say 
ii of it, that it has run into no folly in relation to the 
satisfied curency? The Secretary is right again in saying 
rnment that, in the present condition of the world, there can 
eel be no other currency than gold and silver. Cer- 
for pubic wainly he is right. Gold and silver is the measure 


of values. The actual condition of the world re- 
quires that measure to be uniform and universal. 
The whole world is now in a state of incessant in- 
trcommunication. Commercia!, social, political 
relations are universal. Dealings and transactions 
are immense. Ail nations, civilized and barba- 
tian, acknowledge the validity of the gold and sil- 
ver standard; and the nation that should a'teinpt to 
tsiablish another, would derange its connections 
with the world, and put itself without the pale of 
its monetary sysiem. ‘The Secretary was right in 
sayiog that, in the present conditioa of the world, 
in the present state of the universal intercommuni- 
cations of all mankind, there could be no measure 
of values but that which was universally ackaoow- 
ledged, and that all must conform to that measure. 
la this he showed a grasp of mind—a comprehen- 
sion and profand:ty of inteilect—vhich meri's en- 
comium, and which casts far into the shade the 
lawyer like argument, in the shape of a report, 
which has been sent down to us. 

In another speech of the same year, the Secreta- 
ty,then @ member of the House of Repre-enta- 
lives, (hus wisely admonished the country of the 
evils—the plausible and insidious evils—cf a de- 
based coin, a depreciated currency, a depressed 
and falling public credit, and the tempestuous 
ocean of paper money: 


“There are some political evils which are seen as soon as 
they are dangerous, and which alarm at once as well the peo- 
pleas the Government. Wars and invasions, therefore, are 
All not always the most certain destfoyers of national prosperity. 
, come inno questionable shape. They announce their 
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d to thi own approach, and the general safety is preserved by the gene- 
to bard ralalarm. Not so with the evils ofa debas*d coin, a depre- 
ciated paper currency, or a depressed and falling public credit. 
very fi Notso with the plausible and insidious mischiefs of a paper 
jes on im money system. ‘These insinuate themselves in the shape of 
Gover lacilities, accommodation, and relief. They hold out the most 
fallacious hope of an easier payment of debts, and a lighter bur- 
very m oftaxation, * * * * The great object is that our le- 
st act gal currency (gold and silver) is to be preserved; and that we 
and. sile are not to embark on theocean of paper money. * * * * 
“Ofall the contrivances for cheating the laboring classes of 
pniractio@@® mankind, no . Sen as Ra weice States them wah 
; pret money. t isthe most perfect expedient ever invente 
oe fertilizing the rich man’s fields by the sweat of the poor 
o1a man’s brow. Ordinary tyranny, oppression, excessive taxa- 
of tion, these bear lightly on the happiness of the community 
of publ Compared with fraudulent currencies and the robberies com- 
e mitted by depreciated paper. Our own history has recorded, 
“ for our instruction, enough, and more than enough, of the de- 
‘orcem moralizing er the injustice and intolerable oppression 
the Inde on the virtuous and well-disposed, of adegraded paper curten- 
o aig ey, auchorized by law, or in any way countenanced by Govern- 
~ This was the language of the gentleman a few 
ue di years ago; andi am willing to stake these 
Dv 


sentences against the long report which has 
oft been sent down tous. I oppose the weight of one 


Wo the length of the other, and could well leave the 
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decision of the question te the answers which the 
speeches give to the report: bnt I am not yet done 
with quoting from the geatleman. He has fer- 
ther answers to give to himself—further replies to 
give to his own report: and now that he proposes a 
Treasury note currency, let us see what he said of 
such acurrency no longer since than the year 
1837—in the extra session of that year—when en- 
deavoring to cast the imputation of suci a curren- 
cy, as an odious stigma, on the Administration of 
Mr. Van Buren. He then said: 

“But now, sir, what sort of notes does the Secretary [Mr 
Woodbury] propose to issue? He proposes to issue Treasury 
notes of smal! denominations, down even as low as twenty dol- 
lars, not bearing interest, and redeemable at wo fixed period: 
they are to be received in debts due to the Government. but are 
not otherwise to be paid until at some indefinite time there shall 
be a certain surplus in the Treasury beyond what the Secietary 
may think its wants require. Now, sir, this is plain, authen- 
tic, statutable paper money: it is exactly a new edition of old 
continental. Ifthe genius ofthe old Confederation were now 
torise up in Me midst of us, he could not furnish us, from the 
abunuant stores of his recollection, witha more perfect model 
ofpaper money. It carries no interest: it has no fixed time of 
payment: it isto circulate as a currency: and it is fo circulate 
on the credit of Government alone, with no fixed period of 
redemption. If this be not paper money, pray, sir, what 19 it} 
Po Since 1789, although we had issued Treasury 
notes on sundry occasions, we had issued none like these: that 
isto say, we have issued none not bearing interest, intended for 
circulation, and with no fixed mode of redemption.” 

This is what the gentleman then said of a Trea- 
sury note currency, the nature of which is not al- 
tered by changing its name to Exchequer bills. 
And wherein does the proposition which he now 
advoca'es differ from the one which he then con- 
demned, except in the features which make the pre- 
sent proposition far worse? Wherein else do they 
differ? Instead of the twenty dollar minimum, 
which was then objected to, we have a five dollar 
minimum now. Instead of the three millions then 
demanded, we have a demand for fifteen now. No 
Government stock was then asked for: five millions 
are now required. Instead of the temporary issue 
then contemplated, we have a permanent issue 
now recommended. Instead of the cheap and sim- 
ple process then proposed—ihe whole issue to be 
conduc'ed by a part of the existing Treasury officers 
---a@ vast and.expensive machinery of a central 
Board and fifty-two branches are presented—in- 
volving a great extension of patronage, a large in- 
crease of officers, and a great multiplication of the 
chances for frauds and accidents. Finally, instead 
of a mere issue of Treasury notes, as then recom- 
mended, we now have it complicated with the 
noble business of banking and brokerage, and mix- 
ed up with a disguised loan of five millions of Go- 
vernment stock to enable us to commence real busi- 
ness transactions in the new national cceupation 
of kiting and discounting. In these and a few other 
particalars, the two proposed issues differ: in all the 
rest, they are identical; and thereby this proposed 
Exchequer circulation, according to the definition 
of its own advecate, become: a true and veritable 
edition of plain old continental! 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] felici- 
tates himself upon the character of these proy osed 
Exchequer bills, because they are not to be declar- 
ed by law to be a legal tender: as if there was any 
necessity for such a declaration! Far above the 
law of the land is the law of necessity ! far above 
the legal tender, which the statute enac's, is the 
forced tender which necessity compels. There is 
no occasion for the statutory epac!ment: the paper 
will soon enact the law for itself—that law which 
ne power can resis!, no weakness can shun, no art 
elude, no cunning escape. It is the prerogative of 
all paper money to expel all bard money; and then 
to force itself into every man’s hand, because there 
is nothing else for any hand to receive. It is the 
prerogative of all paper money to do this, and of 
Government paper above all other. Let this Go- 
vernment go into the business of paper issues: let 
it begin to stamp paper for a currency, and it will 
quickly find itself with nothing but paper on its 
bands:—paper to pay out—paper to receive in;— 
the specie basis soon gone—and the vile trash de- 
preciating from day to day until it sinks into no- 
thing, and perishes on the hands of the ignorant, 
the credulous, and the helpless part of the com- 
munity. 

The same Senator [Mr. Rives] consoles himself 
with the small amount of these Exchequer bills 
which are to be issued—only fifteen millions of 
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dollars. Alas! sir, does ke recollect that that sum 


| is seven times the amout of our first emission of 


continental bills? ‘hat it is fifteen times the amount 
of Sir Robert Walpole’s first emissicn of Exche- 
quer bills? and double ihe amount of the first emis- 


| sion of the French assignats? Does he consider 


these things, and recollect that it is the first step 
only which costs the dit! culty? and that, in the 
case of Government paper money, the subsequent 
progress is rapid in exact proportion to the diffi- 
culty of the first step? Does he not know that the 
first emission of our continental bilis.was two mil- 
lions of dollars, and that in three years they 
amounted to two hundred millions? that the first 
issue of Sir Robert Walpole’s Exchequer bills was 
the third of a million, and that they have since 
exceeded a thousand millions? that the first emis- 
sion of aysignats was the third of a miiliard of 
frances, and that in seven years they amounted to 
forty five thousand mulliards?) Thus it has been, 
and thas it will be. The first issues of Govern. 
ment paper are emall, and with difficulty obtained, 
and upon plausible pretexts of necessity and relief. 
Tce subsequent issues are large, and obtained 
without opposition, and put out without the for- 
mality ofan excnse. This is the course, and thus 
it will be with usif we once begin. We propose 
fifteen millions for the start: grant it: it will soon 
be fifteen hundred millions! aud those who go to 
that excess will be far less blamable than those 
who made the first step. 

The report which accompanies this plan is pro- 
fuse in its recommendations, and in protestations 
of its safety and excellence; all the phrases of the 
bank parlorare here rehearsed, and set out to the 
best advantage, to delight and captivate us, Safe 
and solid specie basis—sound and uniform cur- 
rency—beiter than gold—convertible at the will of 
the holder—always good: such are the holyday 
pbr ses which accompany the plan, and recom- 
mend it to our favor. Why, sir, does the writer 
of the report not know that this is the very jargon 
of banking? that it is the cant of Change Alley, 
Cheapside, Threedneed!e, an! Wall street} Does 
he not know that it isthe slang upon which every 
Bank charter is obtained—that it is the old worn 
out, used up, deadand gone, slang upon which 
every red dog, wild cat, owl creck, coon box, and 
Cairo, swindling shop which has disgraced our 
country, obtained their charter-? and that all these 
paid specie til they stopped? Does he not know 
this, and that his promises are no better than theirs? 
and should he not have been above the imitation 
of this bank cant? He sheuld have been above 
it. He should have avo ded the bumil:ation of re- 
commending his Exchequer in the” same set 
phrases which have obtained charters for every 
rotten bank which has disgraced and plundered 
the country. 

I have said that the present Administration have 
gone back far beyond the times of General Ha- 
milton—that they bave gone to the times of Bir 
Robert Walpole; and I prove it by showing how 
faithfully they copy bis policy in pursuing the 
most fa'alof his measures. Yes, sir, they have 
gone back enot merely far beyond where General 
Hamilion actually s'ood, but to the point to which 
he refused to go. He refused to go to Government 
paper money. That great man, though a friend to 
bank paper, was an enemy to Government paper. 
He condemned and deprecated the whole system of 
Government issues. He has left bis own seuti- 
ments on record on this point, and they deserve in 
this period of the retrogression of our Govern- 
ment to be remembered, and to be cited on this 
floor. In bis report ona National Bank in 1791, 
he ran a parallel between the. dangers of bank 
paper and Government paper, assigning to the 
latter the character of far greatest danger and mis- 
chief—an opinion in which I fully coneur with bim. 
In that report, he thus expressed himself on the 

aper: 
ceca eer the authority of the Goe 
vernment is wisely prohibited to the individual St p ce 
National Constitution; and the spirit of the prohibition ld 
not be disregarded by the Government of the United States. 
Though paper emissians, undera general authority, m have 
some advantages not applicable, and be free from an- 
tages which are applicable, to the like emissions by the States, 
separately, yet they are of a nature so liable to it 


be affirmed, so certain of being anuehy Seo aia 
doch of the Government will be shown in never 
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with the use of so seducing and dangerous an expedient. * * * 
The stamping of paper is an operation so much easier than the 
laying of taxes, that a Government in the practice of paper 
emissions would rarely fail, inany such emergency, to indulge 
iteel(*too far in the employment of that resource, to avoid, as 
much as possible, one less auspicious to present popularity. If 
it should not even be carried so far as to be rendered an absolute 
bubble, i would at least be likely to be extended tu a degree 
which would occasion an iiflated and artificial state of things, 
incompatible with the regular and prosperous course of the po- 
litical economy.”’ 


I can add nothing to the force of these senti- 
ments by adding my own concurrence in them. 
I fully concur in the sentiment that Government 
issues of papery are far more dangerovs than bank 
issues—as Much more so as the power and sphere 
of action of a Government is greater than the 
power and sphere of action of abank. It is for 
this reason that [ have always been opposed to the 
issue of Treasury notes, even when put forth, not 
as a currency, but as an instrument of joans. and 
a means of borrowing. Even these I oppesed, 
coming from friends, because I looked upon them 
as a disguised and dangerous method of borrowing, 
and easy to slide into the form of currency. I 
spoke against them in 1837, when first proposed 
under Mr. Van Buren’s administration, and said: 

“Lam no friend to the issue of Treasury notes of any kind. 
As loana, they are adisguised mode of borrowing, and easy to 
slide into a currency: as a currency, it is the most seductive, 
the moat dangerous, and the moat liable to abuse of all the de- 
acriptionsof paper money. So said General Hamilton: and 
Jefferson, Matison, Macon, Randolph, and all the fathers ef the 
Republican church, concurred with him. These sagacious 
statesmen were shy of this facile and seductive resource; so 
liable to abuse, and so certain of being abused. They held it 
inadmissible to recur to it ig time of peace, and that it could 
only be thought of amidst the exigencies and perils of war; and 
that after exhausting the direct and responsible alternatives of 
loans aud taxes. Bred in the school of these great men, I came 


here ai this session to oppose at all risks an issue of Treasury 
notes, I preferred a direct loan.” 


This is what I said at the extra session of 1837 
—only four short years ago—and already we are 
at the point which I then dreaded, and see those 
against me who were then with me. The present 
Secretary of Sate was then with me: he is now 
agelost me; and in the Exchequer plan, of which 
he is an approver, he has become the champion 
of the Goverument paper which he basso often de- 
nounced. 

A division has taken place in the great Whig 
party on this point. thas split into two wings—a 
great, and asmall wing. The body of the party 
Stand fast on the Hamiltonian ground of 179]:a 
frecuon of the pariy have slid back to the Wal- 
pole grourfd of 1720. The point of difference be- 
iween them is a Government Bank and Govern- 
ment paper on one hand, and a banking company 
under a nationa! charter, issuing bank notes, on the 
other. This is the point of difference, and itisa large 
one, very visibje.to my eye; and I am free to say 
that, with ali my objections to the National Bank 
and its paper, | am far more opposed to Govern- 
ment banking, and to Government issues of paper 
money. 

The Walpole Whigs are for Government bank- 
ing—for making the transit from corporation cre- 
dit, no longer available, to Government credit, 
which is to stand the brunt of new follies and new 
extravagances,, They go for the British Exchequer 
system, with all the folly and degradation of mo- 
dern banking superadded and enzrafieg upon it. 
And what are the the pretexts for this flagrant ai- 
tempi? The{ seme that were urged by the scrive- 
ner, John Biunt,in favor of gis South Sea bubble— 
and by the gambler, John Law, in favor of the 
Mississippi schem>. To relieve the public distress 
—to aidthe Governmentand the people—to make 
money plenty, and to raive the price of property 
and wages: these are ihe pretexts which usher in 
our Exchequer scheme, and which bave ushered in 
all the paper money bubbles and projects which 
have ever afilicted and disgraced mankind. Re- 
lief to the people bas been the pretext for the 
whole, and they have all ended in the same way— 
in the enrichment of sharpers—the plunder of na- 
tions—and the shame of Governments. All these 
schemes have been brought forward in the same way, 
and although base upon their fece, and clearly big 
with shame and rain, and opposed by the wise and 
good of the times, yet there seem to be seasons of 
national delusion when the voice of judgment, rea- 
son and honor is drowned under the clamor of 
knaves aud dupes; and when the highest reeom- 
mendation of a new plan is its absolute folly, 
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knavery and audacity. Thus it was in England 
during the reign of the moneyed corporations under 
the protection of Walpole. Wise men opposed all 
the mad schemes of that day, and exposed in ad- 
vance all their disastrous and disgraceful issues. 
Mr. Shippen, Sir Joseph Jekyll, Mr. Barnard, Sir 
William Wyndbam, Mr. Pulteney, Lord Mor- 
peth, (that Howard blood which has net yet dege- 
nerated,) all these and many others opposed the 
South Sea, Exchequer issues, and other mad 
schemes of their day—to be overpowered then, 
but to be remembered, and quoted with honor 
now. The chancellor of France, the wise and vir- 
tuous D’Aguesseau, was exiled from Paris by the 
Regent Duke of Orleans for opposing and exposing 
the Mississippi scheme of the gambler, John Law; 
but his name lives in the pantheon of history; and 
i take a pleasure in citing it here, in the American 


_ Senate, as well in bonor to him, as to encourage 


others to sacrifice themselves in the nobie task of 
resisting the mad delusions of the day. Every na- 
tion has its seasqns of delusion: They seem to 
come, like periodical epidemics, once in so many 
ages or centuries; and while they_rage, neither mo- 
rals nor reason can make head against them. 
They have to run out. We have jast had our 
season of this delusion, when every folly, from a 
National Bank whose notes were to circulate in 
China, to the morus multicaulis whose leaves were 
to breed fortunes to the envied possessors; when 
every such folly had its day of triumph and exul- 
tation over reason, judgment, morals and common 
sense. Happily this season is passing away—the 
delusion is wearing off—before this Cabinet plan 
of a Government Bank, with its central board, its 
fifty-two branches, i's naticnal engine to strike 
paper, its brokerage and exchange dealings, its 
Cheapside and Change-alley operations in real 
business transactions, its one-half of one per cen- 
tum profits, its three dollars in paper money to any 
one who was foolenough to deposite one dollar in 
the hard: happily our season of delusion is passing 
off before this monstrous scheme was presented. 
Otherwise, its adoption would have been inevita- 
ble. Its very monstrosity would have made it ir- 
resistibly captivating to the diseased public appe- 
tite if presented wh_le still in i's morbid state. 

But the Senator from Virginia who sits over the 
way (Mr. Rives,j who has spoken in this debate, 
and who appears as a quasi defender of this Cabi- 
net plan of relief, he demands if the Senator from 
Missouri (my poor self) will do nothing to relieve 
the distress of the people and of the Government ? 
He puts the question to me, and I answer it rea- 
dily; yes! I will'do my part towards relieving 
this distress, but not exactly in the mode which he 
seems to prefer—not by applying a cataplasm of 
lamp-black and rags to the public wounds! whether 
that cataplasm should be administered by a league 
of eoon-box banks in the States, or by a Biddle 
King Bank in Philadelphia, or by a Walpole Ex- 
chequer Bank in Weshington city. I weuld re- 
lieve the distress by the application of appropriate 
remedies to notorious diseases—a barkrupt act to 
bankrupt | banks—taxation to bank issues—resto- 
ration of the land revenue to its proper destina- 
tion—the imposition of economy upon this taxing, 
borrowing, squandering, gold-bating, parer-loving 
Administration; and by restoring, as soon as possi- 
ble, the reign of Democracy, economy and hard 
money. 

The distress! sty]! the distress. Distress, still the 
staple of all the Whig speeches made here, and of 
all the Cabinet reports which come down to us. 
Distress is the staple of the whole. ‘ Motley is 
their only wear.” Why, sir, I have heard about 


| that distress before; and I am almost tempted to in- 


terrupt gentlemen in the midst of their pathetic re- 
hearsals as the Vicar of Wakefield interrupted Jen- 
kinson in the prison, when he began again the 
same learned dissertz.tion upon the cosmogony er 
creation of the world, and gave him the same quo. 


| tations from Sanconiathan, Manetho, Berosus, and 


Lueanus Ocellus with which he entertained the 
good oli Vicar at the fair, while cheating him out 
of Blackberry, after having cheated Moses out of 
the Colt. You know the incident, said Mr. B. (ad- 
'ressing himrelf to Mr. Ancner, who was nodding 
recoguition,) you remember the incident, and know 
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the Vicar begged pardon for interrupting so mach 
learning, with the declaration of his belief that he 
had had the honor to hear it all Defore. In like 
manner, I am almost tempted te stop gentlemen 
with a beg-pardon for interrupting so much distress 
and declaring my belief that 1 have heard it all be. 
fore. Certain itis, that for ten years past I have been 
accustomed to hear the distress ora'ions on this 
floor; and for twenty-two years I have been aceys. 
tomed to see distress in our country; but never 
have I seen it, or heard of it, that it did not issye 
from the same notorious fountain—the MONEY. 
ED CORPORATIONS—headed and conducted by 
the Juggernaut of Federal adoration, THE DID. 
DLE KING BANK OF THE UNITED 
STATES! I have seen this distress for two and 
twenty years; first, from 1819 to 1826; then again 
in 1832 —'33—'34—’37—’'39; and I see something 
of itnow. The Bank ef the United States com. 
menced the distress in 1819, and gave a season of 
calamity which lasted as long as one of the seven 
years’ plagues of Egypt. It was ajseven years’ agony; 
but atthai time distress was not the object, but 
only the effect of her crimes and follies. In 1839 
she renewed the distress as an object per s® and 
propter se, to force a renewal of her charter. In 
1833—"4 she entered upon it with new vigor—with 
vast preparation—upon-an immense scale—and 
all her forces—to coerce a restoration of the depo. 
sites, which the patriot President had saved by 
taking from her. In 1837 she headed the conspi- 
racy for the general suspension, (and accomplished 
it by the aid of the deposite Distribution act) for 
the purpose of covering up and hiding her own in- 
solvency in a general catastrophe, and making the 
final, agonizing, death struggle, to clutch the re- 
charter. In 1839 she forced the second suspen- 
sion, (which took place all South and West of 
New York) and endeavored to ferce it all North 
and East of that place, and make it universal, in 
order to conceal her own impending bankruptcy. 
She failed in the universality of this second sus. 
pension only for want of the means and power 
which the Government deposites would have given 
her. She sveceeded, with her limited means, and 
in her crippled condition, over three-fourths of the 
Union; and now the only distress felt is in the 
places which have felt her power;—in the parts of 
the country which she has regulated—and arises 
from the institutions which have followed her 
lead—obeyed her impulse—imitated her exam- 
ple—and now keep up, for their own profit, and on 
their own account, the distress of which they were 
nothing but the vicarious agents in the begin- 
ning. Sir, there bas been no distress since 1819 
which did not come from the MONEYED 
CORPORATIONS; and since 1832, all the distress 
which we have seen has been factitious and factious 
—contrived of purpose, made to order, promulgated 
upon edict—and spread over the people, in order to 
excite discontents against the Administration, to 
overturn the Democracy, to re-establish Federal- 
ism, to unite BANK and STATE—and to deliver 
up the credit and revenue of the Union, and the 
property and industry of the people, to the pillage 
and plunder of the muck-worm nobility which the 
crimes of ‘he paper system have made the lords of 
the land. This is the only distress we have seep; 
and had it not been that GOD had given our coun- 
try aJACKSON, their daring schemes would all 
have succeeded; and we and our children, and ail 
the property and labor of our country, would bave 
been as completely tributary to the MONEYED 
CORPORATIONS of America, as the people of 
Great Britain are to the Change-alley lords who 
hold the certificates of their immense national 
debt. 


Distress !—what, sir, are not the Whigs in 
power, and war not all distress to cease when the 
Democracy was turned out? Did they not carry 
the elections? Has Mr. Van Buren not gone to 
Kinderhook? Is General Jackson notin the Her- 
mitage? Are Democra's not in the minority !2 
Congréss, and expelled from office every where? 
Were not “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” both elected? 
Is not Whigery in entire possession of the Govern- 
ment? Have they not kad their extra sessien, 
called to relieve the country, and passed all the re- 
lief measures, save one?—all save one !—ay, there 
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lies the rab, and the secret of the distress which 
survives the Whig advent to power. This dis- 
tress is a potent machine—an instrument and an 

ment—the rallying cry of united Whigery 
when a National Bank was sought, and the rably- 
ery of divided Whigery from the exchequer divi- 
sion, now that a National Bank is unattainable, 
and ak Exchequer Bank bec:mes the alterna- 
tive. Distress is necessary to help out the new 
jnstiiution—necessary tothe establishment of the 
Exchequer—necessary to revolt the people, and 
make them cry out for some sort—any sort—of 
anational institution—no matter what, provided it 
strikes paper money—and strikes enough to make 
money plenty, raise the price of property and labor, 
and give glory to the Whigs for the restoration of 
the ruined national prosperity. For this reason the 
distress is kept up—the insurgent banks refusing to 
pay—the Webster Whigs crying out; and all the 
promises of all the Whigs for immediate relief on 
the coance of Administration, like the promises of 
the banks, gone into suspension, and stopped pay. 
For this reason, the suspension of the Southern and 
Western banks is continued, that depreciated paper 
and deranged exchanges may continue; and that 
this depreciation and derangement may be plead as 
an argument for the establishment of the new Ex- 
chequer Bank—successor, substitute, and pis aller 
to the defunct Biddle king bank in Philadelphia. 
For this purpose tbe distress argument is still used 
—still kept ap—still pressed into the service.. It 
was once an awful argument when the Bank of the 
United States, armed with the public money, was 
great and powerful; and, managed by Biddle and 
his myrmidons, was as wicked as strong, and ex- 
erted all her wickedness and all her strength to dis- 
tress the people, and charge it upon the Govern. 
ment, in order to force her recharter. The dis- 
tress whoop was then terrible, It is now con- 
temptible. The insurgent banks, upon’ whose 
saspension the distress is alone kept up, are verging 
to their fate. An insulted and plundered com- 
munity are rising to the vindication of their violated 
rights. The handwriting is upon the wall, and wo 
to the recreant bank which does not perceive the 
fatal revelation. 


The cry is distress! and the remedy a national 
poultice of lamp-black and rags! This is the dis- 
eave,and this the medicine. But let us look be- 
fore we act. Let us analyze the case—examine the 
pathology of the disease—that is the word, I be- 
lieve, (looking at Dr. Linn, who nodded assent,) 
and see its cause and effect, the habits and consti- 
tution of the patient, and the injuries he may have 
suffered. The complaint is, DISTRESS: the spe- 
cifications are, DEPRECIATED CURRENCY 
and DERANGED EXCHANGES. The question 
is, where? all over the Union? not at all—only in 
the South and West. All North and East of New 
York is free from distress—the exchanges fair—the 
currency at par: all South and W.«t of that city 
the distress prevails—the exchanges (as they are 
calléd) ,being deranged and the currency depre- 
ciated. Why? Because, in one quarter—the hap- 
py quarter—the banks pay their debts: in the other 
—the distressed quarter—they refuse to pay. Here 
then is the cause, and the effect. This is the ana- 
lysis of the case—the discovery of the nature and 
locality of the disease—and the key to its cure. 
Make the refractory banks comply with their pro- 
mises; and there is an’end of depreciated paper and 
deranged exchanges, and of all the distress which 
they create; and that without a National Bank, or 
its base substitute, an Exchequer Bank, or a na- 
tional institution of any kind to strike paper money. 
Make the delinquent banks pay up, or wind up. 
And why not? Why should not the insolvent 
Wind up, and the solvent pay up? Why should 
hot the community know the good from the bad? 
Suspension puts all on a level, and the community 
Cannot distinguish between them. Our friend San- 
cho (looking at Mr. Mouton) bas a proverb that 
Suits the case: “De noche todoslos gatos son pardos.” 


Mr. Mouton: “De nuit tous les chats sont gris.” 
Mr. Bucnanan: What is all that? 


Mr. Benton: It isthis: Our friend, Sancho Pan- 
Za, Says that, in the dark all the cats are of one 
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color. [A laugh.] So of these banks. In a state 
of suspension they are all of one credit; but as the 
light of a candle soon discriminates the black cats 
from the white ones, so would the touch of a bank- 
rupt act speedily show the difference between a rot- 
ten bank and a solvent one. : 

Compelling the banks to pay would relieve the 
distresses of the people: and why should they not 
be compelled. If able to pay, they should be made 
to do it: if unable, they should be wound up. 
What is the excuse? No specie circular now—no 
removal of the deposites—no tampering with the 
currency—no war upon banks. ‘Their friends are 
in power, and they have every thing their own 
way When they stopped payment, they declared 
it was not for inability, but merely because others 
stopped, and that they were all ready to go on. 
This they said five years ago, (May, 1837;) aad if 
ready to’go on then, they must certainly be ready 
to resume now. Then, why do they not do i? 
Simply because it suits their interest, and their po- 
litics, not to do it; and they are masters, and do as 
they please. They make money by not resuming; 
and that suits their interest. They make distress 
by not resuming, and that suits their politics; and 
helps out the paper money party in getting a na- 
tional institution established. But I do not ask 
them to resume. I am against voluntary resump- 
tion, beccause it implies the 1ight of voluntary sus- 
pension. Iam for law; and want corporations, as 
well as individuals, subjected to the control of law. 

I say the banks are able to resume, (those of 
them which are not insolvent,) and prove it in 
many ways, and.by undeniable facts. 


1. Their own conduct. The fact is, they are 
not in a state of suspension. I only use that term 
because it is the current phrase to designate their 
actual condition. They are not in astate of sus- 
pension. They only refuse to pay at their own 
counters, but pay promptly at New York. This is 
notorious. The fairest of the banks do this at 
their own counter; the others through the instra- 
mentality of an affiliated broker. Those who will 
take pay in this way, get it readily—get it in spe- 
cie, or specie. funds—in an order, called a bill of 
exchange—for the gold and silver in New York. 
Toe only point is, that you have to pay five or ten 
per centum for being made to take this money where 
you do not want 1!; and being refused it where 
you have a right to receive it. In this way the 
banks pay freely, and every body knows it. In 
this way, they have paid out more specie and spe- 
cie funds in the last five yeara—since the com- 
mencement of the suspension in 1837—than in any 
other five years of their existence; and this the Le- 
gislature of any State can verify by an examina- 
tion that pleases. Todo this, the banks collect 
every dollar they can squeeze cut of the peeple, 
and ship it to New York, whence it proceeds di- 
rectly to England. Instead of paying specie to the 
people, they collect it from them. Instead of pay- 
ing at their counter, they jay itin New York. In- 
stead of retaining it in their own coanitry, they send 
it to England: and in this way, the sum of 
$35,417,770 has been shipped from the country for 
the benefit of the English, while the people here 
are deprived of picayunes for the market. 


‘But we have two distresses; one of the people, 
and one of the Government. Bank resumption 
will relieve the people; but what will-relieve the 
Government? Its disease is not bad money, and 
bad exchanges; but no money—no exchanges—no 
credit! What will relieve its distress? And this 
imposes the inquiry into the cause of this distress. 
What caused it? I answer, extravagance and 
folly! The extra session, which cost- half a mil- 
lion: the appropriations of that session, four mil- 
lions and a half: the new lands withheld from 
market during the whole year, to the great loss of 
the Treasury, and equal benefit to the speculators 
of 1836, who become sellers in the absence of new 
sales: the repeal of the Independent Treasury, the 
hard money clause of which would have saved 
them from the disgrace of making Government 
payments in depreciated paper. These measures, 
and other extravagances, brought on their distress: 
te relieve it, repeal the land bill, bring the new 
lands into market, restore hard money payments, 
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practise half the economy which they promised; 
and give up their notion of converting the Govern- 
ment into a paper money macbine, and degrading 
it to the miserable pursuits of banking and broker- 
age. This isthe relief for the Government; and I 
can inform its condvetors that unless they adopt 
common sense remedies like these, their distress, 
great as itis, will be far greater before it is less. 

But currency—currency—a national currency 
of uniform value, and universal circulation: this is 
what they demar d, and call upon Congress to give 
it; meaning all the while a national currency of 
paper money. I deny the power of Congress to 
give it, and aver its folly if it had. The word 
CURRENCY is not in the Constitution, nor any 
word which can be made to signify paper money. 
Coin is the only thing mentioned in that instro- 
ment; and the only power of Congress over it is to 
regulate its value. Itis an in'erpolation, and a 
violation of truth to say that the Constitution au- 
thorizes Congress to regulate the value of paper 
money, or to create paper money. It is a calum- 
ny upon the Constitution to say any such thing; 
and I defy the whole phalanx of the paper money 
party to produce one word in that instrument to 
justify their imputation. Coin, and not paper, is 
the thing to be regulated: coin, and not paper, is 
the currency mentioned and intended; and this 
coin itis the duty of Congress to preserve, in- 
stead of banishing it from circulation. Pa- 
per banishes coin; and by creating, or en- 
couraging paper, Congress commits a double viola- 
tion of the Constitution; first, by favoring a thing 
which the Constitution condemn:; and, secondly, by 
destroying the thing which it meant to preserve. 
But the paper money party say there is not gold 
and silver enough in the world to answer the pur- 
poses of a currency; and, therefore, they must 
have paper. I answer, if this was true, we must 
first alter our Constitution before we can create, 
or adopt paper money. But it is not true! the 
assertion is unfounded and erroneous to the last 
degree, and implies the most Jamentable ignorance 
of the specie resources of commercial and agricu!- 
tural countries. The world happens to contain 
more specie than such countries can use; and it 
depends upon each one to have its share when it 
pleases. This is an assertion as easily proved as 
made; and I proceed to the proof of it, because it 
is a point on which there is much misunderstand- 
ing; and on which the public good requires au- 
thentic information. I will speak first of our own 
country, and of our own times—lilerally, my own 
times. 








I have some tabular statements on hand, Mr. 
President, made at the Treasury, on my motion, 
and which show our specie acqusitions during the 
time that i have sat in this chair: I say, sat in this 
chair, for I always sit in the same place. I never 
change my position, and therefore never have to 
find it or define it. These tables show our imports 
of gold and silver during this time—a period of 
twenty-one years—to have been on the custom- 
house books, 182 millions, cf dollars: making an 
allowance for the amounts brought by passengers, 
and not entered on the books, and the total impor- 
tation cannot be less than 200 millions. The coin- 
age at our Mint during the same period is 66 mil- 
lions of de!lars. The product of our gold mines 
during that period has been several millions; and 
many millions of gold have been dragged from 
their hiding places and restored to circulation by 
the gold bill of 1834. Putting all together, and our 
specie acqusilions must bave amounted to 220 or 
230 millions of dollars in these twenty-one yea's ; 
being at the average rate of ten or eleven millions 
perannum. This isa large acquisition, and sug- 
gests reflections which will become stronger by an- 
alyzing these tables—dividing them into proper pe- 
riods, and looking to the exports as well as imports 
of each period. 


I divide the twenty-one years into three periods, 
corresponding with financial eras in our own his- 
tory, and take the first from 1820 to 1832, the Jat- 
ter date being the point of time at which the con- 
test with the United States Bank began. This 
period exhibits the following amounts of impofts 
and exports: 
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Imports. 

$8,064 890 
3,369,846 
5,079, 869 
8,379,835 
6 150,765 
6,880 966 
8,151,130 
7,480,741 
7,403,612 
8,155 964 
7,305,945 


$76,459, 580 


Exports. 
$10,478,059 
10,810,180 
6,372 987 
7,014 552 
8,797,055 


1821 
1622 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 

1830 

3831 


8,014 880 
4,924,020 


9,014,931 
$79,947 591 
76,459,580 


Loss, 


This period of eleven vears exhibits an impor', 
in round numbers, of 764 millions, and an export 
of 80 millions, giving a loss of 34 millions. This, 
it will be remembered, covered the boasted part of 
the United S'ates Bank’s operations, and was en- 
tire'y previous to the war upon the currency, as 
the refasal to recharter that Bank was called. It 
was entirely before our “experiments” aud “‘tam- 
perings” with the currency began. Those experi- 
ments, as they were tauntingly called, commenced 
in 1832, asd may be said to have been continued 


down to }839, when the permanent saspension of | 


the Southern and Western banks took piace, and 
there banks began to ship their specie to Europe, 
via New York, instead of paying it at their coun- 
ters to our own citizens. This constituted a pe- 
riod of seven years, and exhibits the following re- 
sult: 


1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 


Imports. 
$5,907,504 
7,070 368 
17,911,632 
13 131,447 
1836, 13,400 s#1 
1827, 10,516 414 
1838, 17,747,116 
$85,685, 462 
28,597,544 
Gain - $57,087,918 
These are the results of seven years experiments 
on the currency. The first year we neutralized the 
export—the next we gaited about five millions— 
the third, which was the first year of the gold bill 
and silver bill, we gained sixteen millions—the 
fourth seven millions—the fifth nine millions—the 
sixth six millions, and the seventh fourteen mil- 
lions. The total imports were eighty-five and a 
half millions, (ior L leave out all the fractions,) the 
total exports were twenty-eight and a half, and the 
nett gain fifty-seven millions—this upon the regis- 


Exports. 
$5 656540 

2,241,859 

1,676 258 


4,324,336 
4 692.730 


$28,597,544 


tered importations and exporiations; but when we | 


make an allowance for all that was brought in by 
passengers, and not entered at the custom-house, 
and a further allowance for all that came over 
land from Mex co and from Canada, and a further 
uliowance for the product of ourown mines, and 
for the resuscitated gold brought to light by the 
gold bill; when we allow for all theze, the actua! 
acquisitions of the seven years cannot be less than 
it was counted at in all the estimates of the times, 
to wit: EIGHTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and averag.ng eleven and a half millions per an- 
num. This sum, added to the twenty millions 
computed to be in the United Siates before we be- 
gan our experiments, makes one hundred millions, 
as being the amount of ovr specie at the time that 
the Bank of the United Siates plotted and executed 
the second suspension, which still continues. These 
were our specie acquisitions in seven years, rising 


as high as twenty milhons clear gains ina single | 


year. And how contemptible, Ly the side of such 


an acquisition of real money by the fair operations | 
of commerce—how contemptible by the side of it | 


appears the miserable lampblack and rag contri- 
vance of the present Administration to emit fifteen 
millioss of depreciated and depreciating paper 
money! 

Bui to proceed with the tables. The third, and 
Jast which I present, and which covers a period of 
phice years, siand thus; 


4,098 678 | 
8,243,476 | 
2.178.773 || 


6,477,775 | 


3 508,046 | 
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Imports. 
$5,574,263 
1840, 8,882,813 
1841, 4,968 408 


—— 
. 


$19,365,484 


Exports. 
$8,775,443 
8,417,014 
10,020 044 


1839, 


$27.212 501 
19 365,484 


Lose - $7,847,017 

This covers the three years of permanent bank 
suspension, south and west of New York, and 
showsa total import of nineteen and a third miilions, 


||. and a total export of twenty-seven and a quarier 
millions; prodacing a loss of eight millions nearly. 


This is the fruitof the second suspension, of the 
cessation of Democratic experiments on the cur- 
rency, and the accession of the Whigs to power. 
A Joss of eight millions in three years; and five 
millions of these in the first year of Whig rule— 
the first year of the repeal of the Independent 
Treasury—and of the return to paper money pay- 
ments by the Federal Treasury. 

These tables, Mr. President, decide two ques- 
lions, both very important to be decided at the pre- 
sent time; first, the ease with which a commercial 
people can supply themselves with any amount of 
gold and silver when they please todo so; and, 
secondly, the ample supply of specie in this coun- 
try at this time to enable every solvent bank to re- 
sume payment instanter. 

The tables show that our whole acquisitions of 
specie, amounting to EIGHTY millions of dollars, 
were made during SEVEN YEARS of the glori- 
ous administrations of Jackson and Van Buren: 
that our whole losses were anterior and posterior to 
these seven years—and that, after all, the actual 
loss of the last three years is only eight millions! 
thereby leaving still NINETY millions in the 
country! Nine'y millions in the country—with a 
demonstrated capacity to increase it when we 
please, at the rate of eleven millions per annum: 
and yet we have an Administration that sends 
down a formal proposition to strike paper meney ! 
we have a league of banks which refuse to pay a 
cent at theircounters, but forward millions to New 
York, to be shipped te England! we have nineteen 
States, three Territories, and one District,-in which 
a particle of silver as Jargeas your thumb nail is 
not allowed to circulate! and to crown the picture, 
we have a Federal Legisiature, nineteen State Le- 
gislatures, and three Territorial Legislatures, all 
quietly looking on, and kindly tolerating this state 
of things!—a state of things more frightful even 
for its sad-depredations upon the morals of society 
than for i's devouring ravages upon the property 
and the labor of the courtry. 

The coinage of the United States for the same 
period of twenty-one years has been as follows: 
Years: 1821 - - $1018,977 45 

1822 - - 915509 §9 
1823 967,975 00 
1824 1,858,297 00 
1825 1,735 894 00 
1826 2,110,679 25 
1827 3,124,342 32 
1828 1,741,381 24 
1829 2 306,875 50 
1830 3,155,620 00 
1831 3923 473 00 
1832 3,401,055 00 
1833 3.765, 710 00 
1834 7,388,423 00 
1835 5,668,667 00 
1836 7,764,900 00 
1837 3 299 893 00 
1838 3 979,217 00 
1839 3,021 170 11 
1840 2,260,667 50 
1841 - 1,206901 23 

There is the coinage at the Mint in Philadel- 
phia, about 64 millions of dollars, and is exclusive 
of the branch coinage for the last years of the same 


| time; amounting, from 1838, when the branch 


mints commenced operations, to $2,740,930, to the 
30th of November Jast—the date of the last returo. 
From this it will De seen that the experiment has 
worked the same way on the coinage as on the im- 
portations of specie. Jackson found the annual 
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coinage at about two millions; he raised it as high 
as 73; and now under the paper money propensj- 
ties of the present Administration, it has fallen 
back to little over one million. At this rate the 
mints will soon be for sale to the highedt bidder, 
asso many useless buildings. 

Not specie enough in the world to do the business 
of the country ' What an insane idea! Do people 
who talk in that way know any thing about the 
quantity of specie that there is in the world, or even 
in Europe and America, and the amount that diffe. 
rent nations, according to their pursuits, can em. 
ploy in their business? If they do not, let them 
listen to what GALLATIN and GOUGE say upon 
the subject, and let them learn something which a 
man should know before he ventures en opinion upon 
currency. Mr. Gallatin, in 1831, thus speaks of 
the quantity of gold and silverin Europe and Ame. 
rica: 

“The total amount of gold and silver produced by the mineg 
of America, to the year 18U3, inclusively, and remaining there 
or exported to Europe, hes been estimated by Humboldt at 
about five thousand six hundred mi!lions of dollars; and the pro. 
duct of the years 1804—1830, may be estimated at seven hundred 
and fifty millions. Ifto this we add one hundred miliions, the 
nearly ascertained product, to this time, of the mines of Siberia, 
about four hundred and fifty millions for the African gold dust, 
and for the product of the mines of Europe, (which yielded about 
three millionsa year, in the beginning of this century,) from 
the discovery of America to this day, and three hundred 
millions for the amount existing in Europe prior to 
the discovery of America, we findja total not widely differ. 
ing from the fact, of «seven thousand two hundred millions 
of dollars. It is much more diffituly to ascertain the 
amount which now sceinains in Europe and America toge. 
ther. The loss by friction and accidents might be estimated, 
and researches made respecting the total amount which has 
been exported to countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope; 
but that which has been actually consumed in gilding, plated 
ware, and other manufactures of the same character, cannotbe 
correctly ascertained. From the imperfect data within our 
reach, it may, we think, be affirmed, that the amount still ex. 
isting 1c Europe and America certainly exceeds four thougand, 
and most probably falls shortof five thousand millions of dol 
lars. Of the medium, or four thousand five hundred millions, 
which we have assumed, it appears that from one-third to two- 
fifths is used as currency, and that the residue consists of plate, 
jewels, and other manufactured articles. It is known, that of 
the gross amount of seven thousand two hundred millions of 
dollars, about eighteen hundred millions, or one-fourth of the 
whole in value, and one-forty eighth in weight, consisted of 
gold. Of the four thousand five hundred milhons, the pre- 
sumed remaining amount in gold and silver, the proportion of 
gold is probably greater, on account of the exportation to India 
and China having been exclusively in silver, and of the greater 
care in preventing every possible waste in an article so valuable 
as gold.”” 


Upon this statement, Mr. Gonge, in his Journal 
of Banking, makes the following remarks: 

“ We begin to-day with Mr. Gallatin’s estimate of the quan: 
tity of gold and silver in Europe and America. In a work 
published by him in 1831, entitled ‘Considerations on the Cur- 
tency and Banking system of the United States,’”’ he estimates 
the amount of precious metals in these two quarters of the 
world at between four thousand and five thousand million dol- 


‘lars. This, it will be recollected, was ten years ago. The 


amount has since been considerably increased, as the mines 
have annually produced millions,and the demandjfor the China 
trade has been greatly diminished, 

“Taking the medium, however, of the two sums stated by 
Mr. Gallatin—four thousand five hundred million dollars—and 
supposing the population of Europe and America to be two 
hundred and seventy-seven millions, it will amount to sixteen 
dollars and upwards for every man, woman, and child, on the 
two continents, The same gentleman esiimates the whole 
amountof currency in the United States in 1529, paper and spe- 
cie together, et only six dollars a head.é 

“Itis not too much to say, that if the natural laws of supply 
and demand hac not been interfered with, the United States 
would have, in proportion to population, four, five, six, seven, 
yea, eight times as much gold and _ silver as many of countries 
of Europe Take it at only the double of the average for the 
population of the two continents, and it will amount to thirty- 
two dollars a head, orto five hundred and fourteen millions. 
This would give us one-ninth part of the stock of gold and silver 
Europe and America, while our population is: but one-sixteenth: 
but for the reasons already stated, under a natural order of 
things, we should have, man for man, a much larger portion 
of the precious metals, than falls to the lot of most countries 
of Europe. 

“Suppose, however, we had but the average, of sixteen dol- 
larsa bead. This would amountto two hundred and fifty-se- 
ven millions. : 

“On two pointsdo people (that 1s, some people) capitally 
err. First, luregard tothe quantity of gold and silver in the 
world: this ismuch greater than they imagine it tobe. Next, 
in regard to the arnount of money requircd for eommercial pur 
poses: this ismuch smeller than they suppose it tobe. Un- 
der asound money, sound credit, and sound banking system, 
ten dollars a head would probably be amply sufficient in the 
United States.” ( 

The points on which the statesman’s attention 
should be fixed in these statements, are: 1. The 
quantity of gold and silver in Europe and America, 
to wit, $4,500,000,000. 2 Oor fair prorortion of that 
quantity, to wit, $257,000,000, or $16 per head. 
3. Our inability to nse more than $10 a head. 
4, The actual amount of our whole currency, pa- 
per and specie, ia 1830, (when the Bank of the 


United States was in allitsglory) aad which was 
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ouly $6 a head. 5. The ease with which the 
United States can supply itself with its full 
proportion of the whole quantity if it pleased, and 
pave $16 per head (if it could use it, which it can- 
not) for every human being in the Union. 

These are the facts which demand onr attention, 
and itis only at a single point that I now propose 
to illustrate, or to enforce them; and ihat is, as to 
the quantity of money per head which any na- 
tion can ure. This differs among different 
nations according to thei: pursuits, the com- 
mercial and manufacturivg people requiring most, 
because theic payments are daily or weekly for 
every thing they use: food, raiment, Jabor and raw 
materials. With agricultural people it is less, be- 
cause they prodace most of what they consume, 
and their larg? paymen’s are made annoually‘from 
the proceeds of the crops. Thus, England and 


France (both highly manefacturing and commer-. 


cial) are asceriained to employ fourteen dollars 
per head (specie and paper combined) for their 
whole population: Russia, an agricultural country, 
is ascertained to employ only jour dollars per 
head; and the United States, which is chiefly agri- 
cultural, but with some considerable edmixture of 
commerce and manufactures, teu dollars are be- 
lieved to be the maximum which they could em- 
ploy. In this opinion I concur. I think ten dol- 
lars per head, an ample average circulation for the 
Union; and it is four dollars more ihan we had in 
1830, when the Bank of the United States was at 
the zenith of its glory. The manufacturing and 
commercial disiricts might require more—all the 
agricultural Siates less;—and perhaps an agrical- 
tural Siate without a commercial town, or manu- 
factures, like Mississippi, could not employ five 
dollars per head. Here then are the results: Our 
proportion of the gold and silver in Europe and 
America is two hundred and fifty-seven millions 
of dollars: we had but twenty millions in 1830: 
we have ninety millions now; and would require 
but eighty millions more (one hundred and seventy 
millions in the whole) in the present state of our 
population, slaves inciuded (for their labor is to be 
represented by mioney and themselves supported) 
to furnish as mach currency, and that in gold and 
silver, as the country could possibly use; conse- 
quently sustaining the prices of labor and property 
at their maximum amount. Of thatsum, we now 
have about the one-half in the couniry, to wit, 
ninety millions; making five dollars per bead; and 
as that sum was gained in seven years of Jackso- 
nian policy, it foliows of course, that another seven 
years.of the same policy, would give us the maxi- 
mum supply that we could use ot the precious me- 
tals; and that gold, silver, and the commercial bill 
ofexchange, could then coustilute the safe, solid, 
constitutional, moral, and never failing currency of 
the Union. 

The facility with which any industrious country 
can supply itself with a hard money currency—can 
lift itself out of the mud and mire of depreciated 
paper, and moant the high and clean road of gold 
and silver: the ease with which any industrious 
people can do this, has been sufficiently proved in 
our Own country, andin many others. We saw it 
in the ease with which the Jackson policy gained 
us eighty millions of dollars in seven years. We 
saw it at the close of the Revolution, when the pa- 
per money sunk fo nothing, ceased to circulate, and 
Specie reappeared as by magic. I have asked the 
venerable Mr. MACON how long it was after pa- 
per stopped, before specie reappeared at that period 
of our history? his answer was: No time at all. 
As soon as one stopped, the othercame. We have 
seen it in England at the end of the long bank sus- 
pension, which terminated in 1823. Parliament 
allowed the Bank four years to prepare for re- 
sumption: at the end of two years—half the time— 
She reported herself ready—having in that 
Short space accumulated a mass of twenty 
millions sterling (one hundred millions of dollars) 
in gold; and, above all, we have seen it in France, 
where the Great Emperor restored the currency in 
the short space of six years, from the lowest degree 
of debasement to the highest point of brilliancy. 
On becoming First Consul ia 1800, he found no- 
thing bat depreciated assignats in the couatry—in 
six years his imftnortal campaigus—Austerlitz, 





Jena, Friedland—all the expenses of bis imperial 
court, surpassing in splendor that of the Romans, 
and rivalling the almost fabulous magnificence ot 
the Caliphs of Bagbad—all his internal improve- 
ments—all his docks, forts, and ships—ail the 
commerce of h’s forty millions of subjeets—all 
these were carried on by gold and silver alone; and 
from having the basest currency in the world, 
France, in six years, had near the best, and still re- 
tains it. These instances show how easy itis for any 
couniry that pleases to supply itself with an ample 
currency of gold and silver—how easy it will be 
for us to complete our supplies—that in six or 
seven years we could saturate the /and with specie! 
and yet we have a formal Cabinet proposition to 
set up a manufactory of paper money! 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wanxer] 
who sits on my right, has just visted the island of 
Cuba, and has told us what he has seen there—a 
pure metallic currency of gold—twelve millions 
of dollars of it to a population of one million of 
souls, half slaves—not a particle of paper money 
—prices of jabor and property higher than in the 
United States —industry active—commerce flourish- 
ing: a foreign trade of twenty-four millions of dol- 
lars, which, compared to population aad territory, 
is so much greater than ours that it would require 
ours to b: four hundred and twenty-five millions 
to be equal to it! Ths is what the Senator from 
Mississippi tells us that he has seen; and would to 
God that we had allseenit. Would to God that 
the Whole American Congress had seen it. De- 
voutly do I wish that it was the custom now, as in 
anciept times, for legislators to examine the insti- 
tations of older countries before they aliered those 
of their own country. The Solors and Lycur 
guses of antiquity would visit Egypt, and Crete, 
and other renowned places in the East, before they 
would touch the laws of Sparta or Athens; in like 
manner [ should rejoice to see our legislators visit 
the bard money countries—Holiand, France, 
Cuba—before they went furiher with paper money 
schemes in our own country. ‘The Cabinet, | 
think, should be actually put upon such a voyage. 
After what they have done, [ think they sheuld be 
shipped on a visit to the lands of hard money. 
And although it might seem strange, under our 
form of Government, thus to travel our President 
and Cabinet, yet I must be permitted to say that I 
can find constitut.onal authority for doing so just 
az soon as they can find constitutional authority 
for sending such a scheme of finance and currency 


as they have spread beore us. “|| 


Holland and Cuba have the best currencies in 
the world: it is gold and the commercial bill of ex- 
change, with small silver for change, and nota 
particle of bank paper. France has the next best: 
It is gold, with the commercial bill of exchance, 
much silver, ant not a bank note below 500 
francs, (say $100.) And here let me do justice to 
the wisdum and firmness of the present King of the 
French. The Bank of France lately resolved to 
reduce the minimum size of its notes to 200 francs, 
(say $40 ) The king gavethem notice that if they 
did ii, the Government would consider it an in- 
jury to the currency, and would take steps to cor- 
rect the movement. Tne Bank rescinded its reso- 
lution; and Louis Phiiippe, in that single act, (to 


say nothing of others,) showed himself to be a pa- | 


triot King, worthy of every good man’s praise, 
and of every legislator’s imitation. The United 
States have the basest currency in the world: 
It is paper, down to cents; and that paper supplied 
by irresponsible corporations, which exercise the 
privilege of paying, or not, jast as it sui's their in- 
terest or politics. We have the basest curretcy 
upon the face of the earth; but it-will not remain 
so. Reform is at hand; prcbaoly from the mild 
operation of law; if not, certainiy from the 
strong arm of ruin. God has prescribed 
morality, law, order, Government, for the con- 
duct of human affairs; and he wil! not pernfit these 
to be too long outraged and trampled under foot. 
The day of vindicating the outraged law and order 
of our country, is at hand; and its dawn is now vi- 
sible. The excess of bank enormity will cure it- 
self under the decrees of Providence; and the cure 
will be more complete and perfect, than any that 
could come from the hands of man. 
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Ii may seem paradoxical, bat it is true, thac 
there is no abundant currency, low interest, and 
facility of loans, except in hard money countries: 
paper makes scarcity, high interest, usury, extor- 
tion, and difficulty of borrowing. ignorance sup~ 
poses that to make money plenty, you must have 
paper: this is pnre nonsense. Paper drives away 
all specie, and then dies itself for want of specie; 
and leaves the country penniless until itcan recruit. 

This, sir, 1s ny answer to the demand for a na- 
tional currency, meaning a currency of paper mo- 
ney issued under the authority of a law enacted, 
or of a charter granted by Conzress. I am against 
such a currency, but am ready to recommence all 
the hard money measures for the restoration of 
the currency of the Constitution, and to siop the 
curse of depreciated notes and shinplasters from 
local banks and individuals by applying a bank- 
rupt law to bankrupt banks, and placing a tax 
upon every bank note, which the small and weak 
will not be able to carry. Thisis what I am ready 
to do for the currency: and as for the EX- 
CHANGES, as they are called, they will right 
themselves when the banks are subjected to law 
andgovernment. Exchange will regulate itself, 
and reduce itself to the lowest point the instant the 
banks are made to pay, or to wind up; and I only 
mention the subject now for the purpose of giving 
a quotation from a gentleman whose authority 
will be unquestioned. I speak of Mr. Appleton, of 
Boston, late the President of the United Siates 
branch bank in that place, and too well known 
for his commercial and financial knowledge to re- 
quire any further notice of him than that which is 
necessary for mere identification. He says, in 
his pamphlet lately published on the state of the 
currency and the exchanges: 


“Another argument mach dwelt onin favor ofa large Na- 
tional Bank, 18 ils necessity taequalize the exchanges, There 





is not much inthis, Therais so difficulty with the exchanges 
where the banks pay specie. There lies the whole difficulty, 
Let that be reformed and there will be no difficulty ont hat score. 
The exchanges soon regulate thems: Ives where the currency 
is uniform, as isthe legal currency of jhe United States. A 
large bank, with many branches, can manage the exchanges 
with more profit to itself, perhaps, than the Jocal banks can do. 
The late United States Bank took exco to charge the highest 
rates fur exchange which the alteraal. ve of transporting epecie 


would admit. For several years the exchange at New Oylcans 
on northern bills was keptso high, t considerapie soipments 
of specie were made trom Boston and New York for the pur- 
chase of cotton. The change in our laws which has made 
gold the basis of our currency, wil! hive a most salutary 
effect in lessening the rates of exchunge whenever the banks 
resume their proper functions. The effect ie already quite 
apparent onthe «xchanges between Loston and New York. 
Goldis constantly transported from one city tothe other before 
the exchange can rise to a quarter of one per cent. which is con- 
sequently the maximum rate. When the banks paid out sil- 
ver, transportation would hardly be attempted with an ex- 
change below one per cent.”’ 

Here is all the wisdom of the subject collected 
inte a few lines, with a just tribute besides to the 
meriis of the gold bill in reducing exchanges. 
Toat bill haz reduced the exchange from one per 
cent. to a quarter of one per cent. between Boston 
and New York; and will doubtless reduce it in the 
same proportion all over the Union when the sub- 
jection of the banks to law and government shall 
permit the restoration of a gold circulation. From 
one-half to oue per centum will then be the maxi- 
mum between the extreme points of the Union. 

This is the wisdom of the subject—the law and 
the prophets of the case: and how wretched our 
Cabinet plan of regulating exchanges by their mi- 
serable contrivances, appear, compared tothe truth 
and simplicity of what 1s here said! 

The Roman historians, Mr. President, inform us 
of a strange species of medness which afflicted the 
soldiers of Mark Antony on their retreat from the 
Parthian war. Pressed by hunger, they ate of un- 
known roots and herbs which they found along the 
base of the Armenian mountains, and among the 
rest, of one which bad the effect of depriving the un- 
fortunate man of memory and judgment. Those 
whoate of this root forgot that they wese Romans 
—-that they had arms—a general—a camp, and 
their lives, to defend. And-wholly possessed of a 


single idea, which became fixed, they neglected all 
their duties and went about turning over ali the 
stones they coald fiad, under the firm conviction 
ibat there was a great treasure under it which 
would mak- them rich andhappy. Nothing could 
be more deplorable, say the historians, than to see 
these keroic veterans, the pride of a theusand fields, 
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wholly given up to this visionary pursuit, their bo- 
dies prone to the earth, day after day, and 
turning over stones in search of this treasure, 
until death from famine, or the Parthian 
arrow, put an end at once to their foily 
and their misery. Such is the account which his- 


torians give us of this strange madness amongst | 


Antony’s soldiers; and it does seem to me that 
something like it has happened to a great number of 
our Americacs, and even to our Cabinet counci!— 
that they have forgotten that we have such a thing 
as a Consiitution—ihat there is such a thing as 
gold and silver—that there are limitations upon 
Government power—and that man isto get his 
living by toil and labor, aad the sweat of his brow, 
and not by Government contrivances; that they 
have forgot all this, and have become possessed of 
a fixed idea, that paper money is the summum bo- 
num of human life; that lamp-black and rags, per- 
fumed with the odor of nationality, is a treasure 
which is to make every body rich and happy; and, 
thereupon incontinently pursue this visionary 
treasure—this figment of the brain—this disease 
of the mind. Possessed of this idea, they 
direct all their thoughts to the erection of a 
nationa) institulion—no matter what—to strike 
paper money, and circulate it upon the faith of the 
credit and revenues of the Union: and no argument, 
no reason, no experience of our own, or of other 
nations, can have the least effect in dislodging that 
fixed and sovereign conception. To this we are in- 
debted for the cabinet plan of the Federal Exche- 
quer avd its appurtenances, which has been sent 
down to us. To this we are indebted for the crowds 
who look for relief from the Government, instead 
of locking for it in their own labor, their own indus- 
try, and their owneconqmy. To this we are in- 


debted for ali the paper bubbles and projects which | 


are daily presented to the public mind: and how it 
all is to end, is yet in the womb of time; though I 
greatly suspect that the catostrophe of the FEDE- 


RAL EXCHEQUER and its appurtenances will | 


do much towards curing the delusion and turning 
the public mind from the vain pursuit of visionary 
Government remedies, to the solid relief of hard 
money, hard work, and instant compulsion of bank 
resumption. 

How capricious, Mr. President, are the ways of 
fortune! how differently she treats different men, 
and even the same thing coming from different 
men! Of this we have a signal instance in the 
case now before us. We, the American Senate, 
are now gravely employed in the consideration of 
a plan to establish a Federal Exchequer, sent down 


to us by the Administration, when the same plan, | 


submitted to us a few years ago by a respectable 
citizen of the South, received not the slightest at- 
tention; and. was suffered to sink down lifeless 
from the hands of the author. What thus fell dead 
from the hands of a respectable citizen in thé 
South, is now picked up by half a dozen gentlemen 
at the west end of Pennsylvania avenue, adopted 
for their own, and sent down to us for the most 
grave and weighty consideration of the two Houses 
of Congress, Coming from their hands, we re- 
spectfully entertain what, before, we disdained: 
and so uncertain is fame—so capricious is fortune 
—that many Senators now present, will hear, for 
the first time, that this plan on which we are called 
to deliberate, as a fresh conception of our Cabinet, 


is actually an old copy-right invention of a South-- 


ern citizen! Strange as this may be, it is 
no less true than strange; and, as the maxim— 
suum cuigue—let every one have his own— 
is as fair in its application to the mental 
productious as it is to the fruit of any other 
industry, so I proceed to vindicate the title of the 
true author of this plan of a Federal Exchequer, by 
showing the original plan itself. Here itis, said 
Mr. B. holding up a printed pamphlet in his hand; 
here it is! and I wi!l read some extrac's from i’, to 
show the identity of the two propositions. And, 
first, the title page. ‘‘All the world is a title page.” 
So says William Sbakspeare, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Bocnanan] reminded us the 
other day; the said William Shakespeare meaning 
thereby that every thing in the world is falsely 
labelled. Without going into the question of the 
general truth of that inuendo, I must be permitted 


to say of the pamphlet from which I propose to 
read, that it is most truly entitled—its title a true 
labe!; and that, in this particular, as well as in others, 
it possesses a marked advantage over the cabinet 
edition of the same work. The title is this: 

“A plan for the establishment, by act of Congress, nota coin- 


ing mint, for there is one already, buta GENERAL PRINT 
MINT at Washington city, for the emission of paper money to 


the amount, perhaps, of two hundred millions of dollars; to be 
founded on a rock, and upon a credit of ten years, at six per 
centum, which will be productive of a rise of property imme- 
diately of 10, 15, perhaps 20 per centum; and perhaps more. 
By John H. Sargent, esq. Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Tiheslenten: Printed by Edward C.Councell, No. 1, Green street, 
anno Domini, 1837.” “Entered in the office of the Clerk of the 
District of South Carolina, and copy-right secured according to 
law.” 


This is the title; and I adutit, Mr. President, that 
it differs from the title which our Cabinet produc- 
tion bears; but [ must be permitted to say that it is 
only the difference between a false and a true la- 
bel upon the same box of sundries. Mr. Sargent 
entitles his plan a General Print Mint to strike two 
hundred millions of paper money for a national 
currency; and in so doing he truly entitles it, and 
gives us a clear perception of its design. Our Ca- 
binet, on the contrary, entitle theirs “A bill to 
amend the several acts establishing the Treasury De- 
partment,” which is a mystification and bamboozie- 
ment, there being no such acs to which it can ap- 
ply asan amendment, nor any thing in the title 
which can give the least idea of the design of the 
plan. In this the titles differ—one enlightens us, 
and the other mystifies and bamboozles us—and in 
this difference we see the difference between the 


‘ confidence of the two parties in the merits of what 


they propose; one exhibiting his wares fairly, and 
calling every thing by its true name, and showing 
his confidence in success by fair means—the other 
concealing theirs under a fictitious appellation, and 
showing their belief that itcan only be passed by 
being smuggled through under the disguise of a 
false character. 

Mr. B. then continued his reading: 

2. The plan. “Let the plan be this: that Con- 
gress pass an act for the formation or establishment 
of a paper money manufactory, to be called the 
PRINTING MINT, analogous to the gold and 
silver and copper money manufactory, or the coin- 
ing Mint. And as the produce of this coining 
Mint is called and known by the first 
syllable of the word coining, to wit, ‘coin;’ so, by 
analogy, the produce of the printing Mint, may be 
called and known by the first syllable of the word 
printing, to wit, ‘priat;’ both of which words being 
short and convenient for common use, of course 
the common language for distinction will be thus: 
What did you pay him in? I paid him in coin: 
signifying that the payment was mace in metallic 
coined money. [But if the answer is, I paid him in 
‘print;’ the meaning will be that the payment was 
made in printed paper meney.” ‘*My proposition 
then is, that (for the convenience of the Treasury 
of the United States, and the good people thereot) 
there be issued an emission of ‘print’ to the amount 
of fifty, or one hundred, or two hundred woillions 
of dollars in bills or notes of the form following, to 
wit: 

‘“We, the two undersigned, Commissioners of the 
General Print Mint of the United States, promise 
to pay, on or before ten years from this date, agree- 
ably to the terms of an act of Congress pas-ed on 
the &c. in the year &c. to A B Commissioners of 
the Print Mint, No. 1, in the State of South Caro- 
lina, the sum of dollars, in the coin of 
the United States, &c. 

Washington, January 1, 1839. 

(Signed) JOHN NOKES, 
Commissioner of the General Print Mint. 
THOMAS STILES, 
Commissioner of the General Print Mint.” 

This is the form of the note which Mr. Sargent 
proposes, and he gives the proportion of each deno- 
mination to be issued, from one thousand dollars 
down toone. Our cabinet plan stops at five; but 
Mr. Sargent, seeing full well that all the specie in 
the country would be banished by this national is- 
sue of paper, provides at once for the scarcity of 
coin which is to be produced, and the consequent 
difficulty cf making change, by reducing his issues 
to one dollar at the start. In this he shows his 
practical sense; and does at once what our cabi- 


vantage of thecabinet plan. 
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net, if their plan succeeds, would have to in the end; 
for if they get their paper machine in operation 
they will soon have to send down to us for autho. 
rity to issue small notes for change. 

But to proceed with the reading: 

“When these bills are thus prepared, the ney; 
thing will be to send them to the commissioners of 
the several paint orrices in the States, in sums 
proportionate to the populations «thereof, not for. 
getting the District of Columbia. The commis. 
sioners, on receiving the same, Will fill them y 
with their names in the body of the bills, and they 
indorse them,” &c. “That the business of the of. 
fices in all cases of punctuality be done free of 
expense to the borrower, unlessit be in cases where 
application is made to redeem any mortgage or 
pledge in less than nine months; in which case, as 
his mortgage will have produced but little profit to 
the mint, it willbe no more than just that he 
should be obliged to pay such fees as may be usual 
in such cases, for the trouble occasioned to the of. 
fice.” “That the General Print Mint in Wash. 
ington shall also be the General Treasury of the 
United States, or place of deposite of all the money 
andtreasure thereof; and the print offices in the 
different States shall be considered as branches 
thereof, where all the money belonging to the 
United States shall be deposited, and where all mo- 
neys due to them shall be collected and paid; un. 
less, for convenience, certain other places in each 
Siate, perhaps certain banks, should be appointed 
pro tem. for that purpose; responsible of course to 
the General Treasury.” ‘The print to bere. 
ceivable in all payments tothe United States,” 
“That the commissioners of the Genera) Print Mint 
shall be appointed by the President of the United 
States, and be allowed a competent salary; but be- 
fore entering on their duties shall make oaths for 
the faithful performance thereof, and also give 
bond and security for $100,000 for the same; pay- 
able to the President of the United States, &c.” 

This is the plan; and we perceive in it every fea- 
ture of the cabinet plan, except the exchange deal: 
ing, and private deposite, and three to one paper 
dollars for specie dollars onhand. In these three 
feature the plans differ, and the whole world mus 
acknowledge that this difference is to the disai- 
In all the rest they 
are identical. The same central board at Washing: 
ton city—the same branches in the States—the 
same issues of paper—the same Treasury character 
of the institution—the same object of relieving the 
people and the Government—the same meaniol 
relief through Government paper—and the same 
considerate regard to cheapness and small pro 
fit in the operations of the two plans. In all these 
cardinal features they are identical; and, bating the 
question of authorship, they are of equal merit. 

The author then proceeds to the argument, ani 
thus argues in favor of his plan: “It being cleat 
that we are in want of a certain kind of money, 0 
a circulating and portable medium for general cot 
venience, and especially for the benefit of trade 
and commerce, it becomes important to discover 
the plan which may be best suited to this purpost 
and whereby money in sums large or small may 
be sent by mail, at a low rate, from one end of Ihe 
country to the other, and at very little risk, other 
than that of robbery.” ‘But the money to be pro- 
duced by this plan is not to be founded upon % 
casual a basis (as the old continental.) It is be 
built upon arock. In vain will the floods come, 
and the winds blow: the house will nevertheless 
withstand the mighty shock.” “It being probable 
that the “print” would in a short time become more 
valuable than coin, or common bank paper, ‘he 
public, and the banks too, would soon make this 
discovery, and of course they would soon begit 
to accaparate, er hoard up the print, and keep two 
accounts with their customers; the one for the coll 
and bank bills, and one for the print; and of cours 
an agio would soon commence in favor of the 
print, and become common.” “There is another 
advantage in favor of small bills; for besides thei! 
convenience to the public there will be a gret! 
gain to the general print office by reaso? 
of the great number of them which will 
become torn and -worn out; so that they wil 
never be applied for to be refunded.” “But 
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jet all this be as it may (putting agencies, 
jnto the States with or without their consent) this 
system is a matter of concern to the United States, 
aodit must be executed by their authority. It 
therefore becomes necessary that the rights of a 
State be waived, and provision made by Congress 
for acting under the Constitution as it stood before 
that amendment; and therefore by way of saving 
the vain glorious pride of a State, it may be the 
ireasurer thereof, who may be made responsible to 
ihe suit in a circuit court of the United States, 
&.” “If this system is adopted in the United 
States, it will not be long before it will be adopted 
jn England, France, Holland, &c. and in all the 
commercial countries of the world (even extend- 
ing to China and Otabeite) will perform one gene- 
raland grand commercial Republic.” ‘The va- 
lue of the print will be so far superior to the coin that 
this latter will lay dead as it were in the banks, and 
the print will always have the preference, espe- 


_ cially if the fundamental rock is sustained in i's 


pristine purity, and not contaminated and crum- 
bled into sand by the execrable influence of State 
pride—Siate deviltry in piain English.” 

This is the argument, and it corre:ponds in all 
its leading ideas most marvellously with that 
which has been sent down to us by the cabinet. 
Both proceed upon the same assumption, that the 
people must and will have paper money—that the 
Federal Government must furnish it—that com- 
merce demands it—that it will be better than gold. 
Both find some difficulty in operating over the 
Union per se, an &ccount of the obsiruction ef 
State rights; and both seem to get over the diffi- 
culty in the same compendious and facile style. 

Thus the plan is the same (bating the exchange 
and deposite features)—ihe argument the same, 
andeven the length of the argument the same— 
fourteen pages to each—and each constitating a 
pamphlet of the same size. B-hold them? (hold- 
ing up the two.) Ia fact the identity is so com- 
plete, thatif Mr. Sargent should bring an action 
against the Cabinet for the infringement of his eopy 
right, (which he has fortunately secured,) there 
would be no way for them toavoid judgment, but 
to take shelter under the British Exchequer act, 
and show it to be the original of both. 

The proposition which has been made by our 
President and cabinet, to commence a national 
issue of paper money, has had a very natural ef- 
fect upon the public mind, that of making people 
believe that the old Continental bills are to be re- 
vived, and restored to circulation by the Federal 
Government. This belief, so naturally growing 
out of the cabinet movement, has taken very wide 
and general root in the public niind; and my posi- 
lion in the Senate and connection with the curren- 
cy questions, have made me the centre of many 
communications on the point. Daily I receive ap- 
plications for my opinion, as to the revival of this 
long deceased and venerable currency. The very 
little boys at the school have begged my little boy 
to ask their father about it, and Jet them know, 
that they may huntup the one hundred dollar 
bills which their mothers had given them for thumb 
papers, and which they had thrown by on account 
of their black and greasy looks. I receive letters 
from all parts of the Union, bringing specimens of 
these venerable relics, and demanding my opinion 
of the probability of their resuscitation. These 
letters contain various propositions—some of des- 
pair—some of hope—some of generous patriot- 
ism—and all evidently sincere. Some desire me 
to exhibit the bundle they enclose to the Senate, 
to show how the holders have been cheat- 
ed by paper money; some want them paid; 
and if the Government cannot pay at present, they 


_ Wish them funded, and converted into a national 


stock, as part of the new national debt. Some wish 
me to look at them, on my own account; and from 
this sample, to derive new hatred to paper money, 
and to stand up to the fight with the greater cou- 
rage, now that the danger of swamping us in lamp- 
black and rags is becoming so much greater than 
ever. Others, again, rising above the degenercy of 
the times, and still feeling a remnant of that patrio- 
tism for which our ancestors were so distinguished, 
and which led them to make so many sacrifices for 
their country, and hearing of the distress of the Go- 


Exchequer Board—Mr. Benton. 


vernment aud its intention to have recourse to an 
emission ef new continental bills, propose at once 
to furnish it with a sapply of the old bills. Of this 
number is a gentleman whose letter I received last 
night, and which, being neither confidential in iis 
nature, nor marked so, and being, besides, honora- 
ble to the writer, I will, with the leave of the Se- 
nate, here read: 





























“East WymovutH, MASSACHUSETTS, 
January 8, 1842. 
“Dear Sir: Within you have a few continentals, or promises 
to pay in gold or silver, which may now be serviceable to the 
Treasury, which the Whigs have bankrupted in the first year 
of their reign, and left members without pay for their iandlords. 
They may serve to start the new Fiscality upon; and, if they 


should answer the purpose, and any more are wanted, please 
let me know, and another batch will come on from your friend 
and servant, LOWELL BICKNELL. 


“Hon. Tuomas H. Benton, 

“United States Senate, Washington city.” 

This is the letter, resumed Mr. B. and these the 
contents (holding up a bundle of old continentals.) 
This is an assortment of them, beginning at 9 dol- 
lars and descending regularly through 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 
3, 2, 1, and the fractional parts of adollar, down to 
the one sixth part of a dollar. I will read the 
highest and lowest in the bundle, as a sample of 
the whole. The highest runs thus: 

“This bill entitles the bearer to receive nine Spanish mil- 
led dollars, or the value thereof in gold or silver, according 
to the resolves of the Congress held at Philadelphia, the 10th 
day of May, 1775.” 

“Signed: WM. CRAIG.” 

The margins are covered with the names of the 
States, and with the words CONTINENTAL CUR- 
RENCY, in glaring capitals, andthe Latin motto, 
Sustine vel abstine. (Sustain it, or let it alone.) 
The lowest runs thus: 

“One sixth of a dollar, according to a resolve of Congress 
passed at Philadelphia, February 17th, 1776. 

“Signed: B. BRANNAN.” 

The device on this note is a sun shining through 
a glass, with the word fugia (I fly) for the motto— 
a motto sufficiently appropriate, whether emble- 
matic of the fugitive nature of time, or of paper 
money. 

These are a sample of the bills sent me in the 
letter which Ihave just read; and now the mind 
naturally reverts to the patriotic proposition to 
supply the Administration with these old bills in- 
stead of putting outanew emission. For myeelf 
I incline to the preposition. If the question is 
once decided in favor of a paper emission, I am 
decidedly in favor of the old continental currency 
_in preference to any new edition—as much so as I 
prefer the old Revolutionary Whigs to the new 
Whigs of thisday. I prefer the old bills; and that 
for many and cogent reasons. [ will enunierate a 
few of these reasons: 1. They are ready made to 
our hand, and will save all the expense and time 
which the preparations of new bills would require. 
The expense would probably be no objection with 
this Administration; but, in the present condition 
of the Treasury, the other consideration, that of 
time, must have great weight. 2. They cannot be 
counterfeited. Age protects them fremthat. The 
wear and tear of seventy long years cannot be im- 
pressed on the face of the counterfeits, cun- 
ning as their makers may be. 3. Being limited 
in quantity, and therefore incapable of con- 
traction or inflation at the will of jobbers in 
stocks or politics, they will answer better 
for a measure of values. 4. They are bet- 
ter promises than any that will be made at this 
day; for they are payable in Spanish milled dol- 
lars, which are ata premium of three per cent. in 
our market over other dollars; and they are pay- 
able in gold or silver, disjanctively, so as to give 
the holder his eption of the metals. 5. They are 
made by better men than will make the bills of the 
present day—men better known to Europe and 
America—of higher credit and renown—whose 
names are connected with the foundation of the 
Republic, and with all the glorious recollections of 
the Revolution, Without offence to any,I can 
well say that no Congress of the present day can 
rank with our Revolutionary assemblies who sign- 
ed the Declaration of Independence with ropes 
round their necks, staked life, honor, and fortune 
in a contest where all the chances were against 
them, and nobly sustained what they had dared to 
proclaim. Wecannot rank with them, nor our 
paper ever have the credit of theirs. 6. They are of 
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Senate. 
all sizes, and therefore ready for the calastrophe of 
the immediate flight, dispersion, absconding and 
inbumation of all the specie in the country, for 
which the issue of a Government paper would be 
the instant and imperative signal. Our cabinet 
plan comes no lower than five ¢ollars, whereby 
great difficulty in making change at the Treasury 
would accrue until a supplementary act could be 
passed, and the small notes and change tickets be 
prepared. The adoption of the old continental 
would prevent this balk, as the notes from one to 
ten doliars inclusive would be ready for all! pay- 
meats which ended in even dollars; and the frac- 
tional notes would be ready for all that ended in 
shillings or sixpences. 7. And, finally, because 
it is right in itself that we should take up the old 
continentals before we begin to mave new ones. 
For these, and other reasons, I am bold to declare 
that if we must have a Congress paper-mpney, I 
prefer the paper of the Congress of 1776 to that of 
1842. ; 

Sir, the Senate must pardon me. Itis not my 
custom to speak irreverently of official matters; but 
there are some things too light for arguament—too 
grave for ridicule—and which it is difficult to treat 
ina becoming manner. This cabinet plan of a 
Feveral Exchequer is one of those subjects; and to 
its strange and novel character, part tragic and 
part farcical, must be attributed my more than 
usually defective mode of speaking. I plead the 
subject itself for the imperfection of my mode of 
treating it. 

Mr. President, the times are diseased,the public 

mind is out of joint, many calamities are abroad, 
and the paper system is the cause of the whole. The 
moneyed corporations have brought us fo the mise- 
rable plight in which we find ourselves: they have 
done all the mischief! and the credit of these being 
now nearly exhausted, and their hurtial facni- 
ties nearly at an end, a new and frightful 
means of augmenting and perpetuating the calami- 
ties they create is brought forward in this cabinet 
plan for substituting Government credit for ex- 
piring corporation credit. Corporation banking 
having afflicted with misery and disasters the rich- 
est and happiest people in the world (that ought to 
be,) and being no longer able to centinue its enor- 
mities, Government banking is invoked as the sub- 
stitute---a substitute which the voice of reason and 
jndgment, and the experience of great nations 
show to be as much worse than corporation bank- 
ing as the power and sphere of action of a Govern- 
ment is greater than the power and sphere of ac- 
tion of aprivate company. Sir, the cabinet plan 
is afolly, and animpiety. It is a sin against light 
—sn insult to the oineteenth century—a disgrace 
to the age—and only worthy of the times of Wal- 
pole, Blunt and Law. Itcalis fora sceurging whica 
it is not in my hands to give—which could only be 
given by the illustrius Dean of St. Patricks—ihe 
immortal author of the Drapiers letters. 

The times are indeed out cf joint—the public 
mind diseased—and large portions of the people 
wholly unmindful, and, it would seem, entirely ig- 
norant of God’s first law to man—that he was to 
get his living by the sweat of his brow! Instead 
of that, too many are now locking to the Govern- 
ment for their living—for bankrupt laws to rub out 
old debis—offices to live upon—national machines 
to strike paper money—and some undefined and 
visionary relief from Government action, no mat- 
tec what, so that it makes another season of paper 
expansion, for the enrichment of sharpers, the 
plunder of dupes, and the disgrace of Government. 
Sir, if these people would spend half the time and 
money in attending to some pursuit of home in- 
dustry, which they spend here in search of office, 
bankrupt acts, and national institutions to strike 
paper and relieve their distress—if they would do 
this, taey would soon find themselves free from all 
distress, and as happy and independent at home as 
they now are miserable and dependent bere. 

The times are diseased—the public mind diseas- 
‘ed—and the Federal Government more diseased 
than either. Since twenty-five years—since the 
incorporation of the National Bank in 1816: since 
that anhappy moment when the Government began 
to mix itself with banks, and politicians began ‘o 
make political capital out of the private pursuits 
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tection which a daty of twenty per cent. and home 
valuation afford. With this, gentlemen are not sa. 
tisfied—they demand more. 

Now, sir, whether the twenty per cent. duty anq 
the home valuation afford sufficient protection to 
the manofacturing interest, I cannot say; but I do 
know that this system imposes onerous and oppres. 
sive taxes upon the American people, which ought 
not to be increased for any purpose under Heaven, 

Sir, | have said the compromise. act imposes a 
duty of twenty per cent. upon ali imported articles, 
which are not duty free. This tax is paid first by 
the importing merchant, and is added to the cost of , 
the goods, as are all other charges, such as freight, 
commissions, &c. To this cost of the goods the 
importing merchant adds his profit of twenty-five 
per cent. more or less, and then sells to the 
retail merchant, who reimburses him for the 
original cost of his goods, the expense of 
importation, the daty paid to Government, and 
twenty-five per cent. profit upon the whole, 
The retail merchant forwards the goods to 
the point at which they are to be sold, adding the 
expense of transportation to the amount they cost 
him, and also fifty per cent. as his profit, in all of 








of the people, and Congress began to relieve dis- 
tress: since all that, we have had nothing but 
distress; and Bank and State was the cause of it. 
Old Federalism was the friend of Bank and State; 
modern Whigery is the same: and Walpole 
Whigery is for converting the whole Government 
and the whole Union into one vast and complicated 
machine of banking. This segment of Whigery is 
now in office; and its whole action is to aggravate 
the disease of the times, superadding debt and 
taxes to the miseries of paper and the delusions of 
credit. Verily the Government is more diseased 
than either the times or (he public mind. 

It wasa noble answer which the old French 
merchants gave to the great minister, Colbert, 
when he proposed to ameliorate their trade by some 
Government regulation. Colbert was ne projec- 
tor, but the wise and virtuous minister of a great 
King. The old merchants knew the respect which 
was due to his well-meaut offer; but they knew 
also that all success in their business depended 
upon themselves; and gave that memorable answer 
which history preserves for the instruction of gene- 
rations. Laissez nous faire!——(Let us alone)—was 
their wise reply! This was their reply: and would 


things which would necessarily force upon the 
country a protective tariff. 

But, sir, I am relieved from that necessity by the 
admission of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Wituiams ] Superadded to this, is the bold avow- 
al of the gentleman from Pennsylvonia, [Mr. Ir- 
WIN,] who tells us that Gen. Harrison hung his 
flag upon the outer wa!],in favor of protection; 
and that the whole Whig party had rallied under 
tbat flag. And he now calls upon Southern Whigs 
to come forward and redeem their pledge. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hont] 
declares that we must protect the “home industry 
of his people against the pauper population of Eu- 
rope.” 

Another gentleman from New York [Mr. Linn] 
assumes still higher ground, and says that the free 
labor of the North never will submit to be placed 
on an equality with the slave labor of the South. 

Sir, I cannot notice this last position further 
than I have done, without denouncing the princi- 
ple contained in the avowal, in terms improper to 
be used on this floor. But, sir, after these open 
avowals of the different members of the Federal 
party, no one can be so skeptical, either here or 
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to God that oar Government could Jearn it, and 
practice upon it, and confine itself to its own busi- 
ness and it: own duties. The care of our foreign 
relations, and the concerns of the Union—peace at 
home and abroad, foreign and domestic trade, and 
light taxation, comprise the sum of the Federal 
duties. This Federal Government was not created 
to act upon individuals—not created to manage 
private concerus—nvi created to guide the hand of 


now in power, was protection. And I will con- ket, $100. 
private industry; and just so long as it has been tinue to warn them, from my place here, until I || Duty imposed by Government twenty per 
engaged in that business, every thing has been arouse them from their lethargy, to a jast sense of cent. = 7 i 7 


going from bad to worse, Let it cease this vain 
intermeddling with what does not belong to it: let 
it give us honorable peace with foreign nations— 
subdue the revolt of the moneyed corporations— 
reduce the insurgent banks to subordination to 
law and to government—give us fair trade—hard 
money—economy in the Administration—domestic 
security of person and territory: Jet it do this, and 
our people will do the rest, and will be the richest 
and happiest of the world. 


SPEECH OF MR. PAYNE, 
OF ALABAMA, 

In the House of Representatives, December 23, 1841— 
On the reference of that portion of the Presi- 
dent’s message relating to the subject of the ta- 
riff. 

Mr. Speaker: I do not rise to address the House 
on this cecasion because I feel a personal inclina- 
tion to doso. The State which Ihave the honor 
in part to represeat, has had the subject of a pro- 
tective tariff under consideration, and the Legisla- 
ture thereof has expressed its opinion so decidedly 
in regard to it that Ldo not feel at liberty to be 
silent. They have taken the ground clearly and 
distinctly, that this Government has not the power 
in raising revenue, to discriminate for protection. 
And in taking thai ground, | am happy ip having 
itia my power tostate, that the Legislature has 
but expressed my own deliberate convictions and 
views upon this great question—destined, as itis, 
in my Opinion, to produce important resulis, either 
for the weal or wo of this great Republic. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. C. H. Wit- 
L1aM8] informs us that there is no point of differ- 
ence upon this question, no one being in favor of 
discrimination in the imposition of duties except for 
purposes of revenue; and that the whole debate 
was a humbug, intended to gull and deceive the 

ople. Did 1 correctly understand the gentlemau? 

(Mr. Wittiams explained.) 

Sir, (said Mr. P.) the gentleman retracts his po- 
sition, and admits ihat be isin favor of a tariff for 
protection. I am not, and therefore the debate is 
nohumbug. The gentleman now occupies his pro- 
per position, the advocate of a protective tariff. It 
is there I wish him to stand. Andif he had not 
retracted the declaration that there was no aif- 
ference of opinion upon this subject, I should have 
been compelled to refer to all the appropriations of 
the extraordinary session of Congress to prove be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, the fixed determina- 
tion of the party in power, to bring abouta state of 





elsewhere, as not,to see and believe, that the ob- 
ject of the party in power is to re-establish upon 
the country an onerous and oppressive tariff, for 
the purpose of protecting the manufacturing inte- 
rest of the North. 

Sir, | warned my constituents ef the approach- 
ing evil two yearsago. I believed then, as firmly 
2s 1 do Now, that the object of the party which 1s 


the wrongs meditated against them; or, if I fail in 
this, I shall have the consolation of knowing that I 
have discharged my duty, let what will follow. 

Mr. Speaker, upon the mere question of a refer- 
ence to this or that committee, I have not one word 
to say. My object is to discuss the genera! subject 
of a protective tariff; to which I am decidedly op 
posed, because I believe it politically wrong. Sir, 
that Government is best which limits the exercise 
of its authority to the fewest possible objects. The 
protection of life, liberty, and property, by the en- 
actment of wise and equal laws, is the legitimate 
object for which Government is established. Itis 
the duty of Government to conform, as nearly as 
possible, to the object of its creation; leaving the 
citizen untrammelled in the exercise of those rights 
which have not been surrendered by him for the 
benefit of society. 

Among those rights, not necessary to, and, 
therefore, not surrendered for, the benefit of socie- 
ty, may be fairly enumerated the privilege of sel- 
ling the products of labor to those who will give 
most for them, and of buying the necessaries and 
comforts of life from those who will seil lowest. 

In the exercise of these undoubted rights, each 
citizen may demand the protection of his Govern- 
ment, and it is the duty of that Government to pro- 
tect him in those rights. But, sir, the right which 
you claim to protect domestic industry, involves 
this privilege of the citizen; and the practical ope- 
ration of Government in the exercise of the power 
to protect “‘domestic industry,” not only controls 
the products of labor, but deprives the citizen of the 
just privilege of buying the comforts of life from 
those who sell lowest. Sir, how is this done? By 
the imposition of high duties upon foreign products, 
which adds to the price of the article imported, the 
amount of duty thus imported by Government. 
And so, also, with the home manufacturer; he is 
enabled to increase the price of his products to an 
amount equalling the duty imposed upon the foreign 
article. Hence the consumer or citizen is forced to 
buy atan increased price, whether he selects the 
foreign or home made article; whereas, but for the 
duty, he would have bought the foreign article at 
a reduced price. This I regard as politically 
wrong, when protection, and not revenue, is the 
object of the duty. 

Sir, to what extent you desire to protect the ma- 
nufacturing interest of this country, it is now im- 
possible to tell. Whether it is to be fifty or one 
hundred per cent. you have not yet informed us. 
Under the compromise act, you have all the pro- 


sir, to understand the amount of tax really paid by 
the consumer under the operation of the compro- 


twenty per cent. upon all articles not duty free, | 
ask your attention to the following statement of the 
cost: 

Value of the imported artigle in our mar- 







Profit of the importing merchant upon the 


which he is reimbursed by the consumer. Now, 


mise act, which imposes an ad valorem duty of 


duty at twenty-five per cent. - - 
Amount paid by the retail merchant on ac- 
count of the duty - - $25 
Profit of the retail merchant upon the duty, 
at fifty per cent. . : : 
Amount paid by the consumer, under a duty 

of twenty per cent. - - - $37 50 

Here, sir, you perceive that upon every hundred 
dollars worth of merchandise or other articles con- 
sumed ia the United States, the consumer is taxed 
$37 50. This, sir, isan enormous burden, and I 
trust the day is rapidly approaching, when the 
whole people of America will fully comprelend the 
manner in which it is imposed. When the planter 
is informed that the duty imposed by this Govern- 
ment is 20 per cent. he should know that his are, 
his hoe, his chisel, his augur, his hat, his coat, his 
shoes, his sugar and salt, and, in tact, every article 
he consumes, either of necessity or luxury, cos's 
thirty-seven anda half cents in the dollar, more 
than it would do, but for the tax imposed by Go- 
vernment. And so, also, with the mechanic, in 
the long list of necessary articles consumed by him. 
He should feel and know that thirty-seven and a 
half per cent. of his labor is drawn from him by 4 
duty of twenty percent. 

I ask, sir, if this is not burden enough upon the 
American people? The farmer and mechanic are 
patriotic and devoted to the Government, and when 
this tax is necessary to support that Government, 
economically administered, they will pay it without 
a murmur; but, beyond this, they will not, and 
ought not to go, in peace; in war they should go 
further if necessary. 

But, sir, the people have a right to demand re- 
form and retrenchment jn the administration of the 
Government, and, above all, a repeal of the Disiri- 
bution bill. If this is not done, I shall not vote a 
doliar forsupplies. if itis done, there will be no 
necessity for an increased tax upon the people. 
Nor, sir, should the dominant party in this ball 
forget their oft repeated promise not to violate the 
Compromise act? But for this pledge, as I have 
understood, solemnly given, you would not now 
have had possession of this Government. When 
the people learn that your promises were faithless— 
that by profligacy in the administration of public 
affairs, you have bankrupted the Government; and, 
that you now propose to violate the Compromise 
act, for the double purpose of protecting “‘home in- 
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try,” and raising the “ways and means” to con- 
ioue your prodigality—they will hurl you from 
yger avid place, as they ought to do, and bring 
sersin who will administer the Government with 
he money accruing from an ad valorem duty of 

nty percent. Such will most assuredly be the 
salt of any attempt to interfere with the Compro- 
mise act, even forrevenue purposes. 

Bat, sir, to re-opsn that question, and destroy, 
¢ distegard the provisions ot the Compromise act, 
or the sole purpose of protection, will not be to- 
lerated. What right have youto tax one portion 
of the people for the benefit of another? or by an 
iniquitous system ef bounties, to pander to the 
»ormorant appetite of the manufacturer, already 
ploated with the spoils of industry, plundered froin 
theconsumer? Does the Consuttution give you 
any such power? If so, in what clause? 

Jt is claimed under the clause authorizing Con- 
gress to “lay and collect duties, excises, imposts,” 


Sir, the powers of the Government are all trust 
powers. ‘The object of this particular trust is reve- 
nue. For Government to pervert this trust to a 
different object—to pretection—which is totally in- 
compatible with revenue, is an outrage upon the 
Constitution, which cannut be condemned in Jan- 
guage too stropg. 

sir, we bave been told by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Hupson,] that, under the ge- 
peral welfare clause, Congress may jay duties for 
protection. I repudiate that whole system of con- 
struction, predicated upon the “general welfare,” 
as consolidating in principle, and dangerous in 
practice. 

Bat, sir, for the sake of argument, I admit the 
premises, but reject the conclusion. I deny that 
the imposition of duties by Government, t 
tect domestic manufacwures, does promote the “ge- 
neral welfare.” 

Sir, | have already shown, that a duty of twenty 
percent. imposed by Government upon foreign 
imports, is ao actual tax of thirty-seven and a*half 
per cent. upon the consumer. 

[now call your attention to the census of the 
United States for the year 1840, It shows the tre- 
mendous aggregate of 17,062,567 souls. 

The same document shows, thai of this aggregate, 
there are engaged in “‘manufac:ures and trades” 
only 791,541 persons. Deduct this fraction en- 
gaged in manufactures, from the aggregate po- 
pulation of the United States, whoare all consumers, 
and the remainder is 16,271,026 persons. 

Now, sir, | ask this House and the country, 
can it promote the ‘general welfare,” to tax this 
16,271,026 persons, 374 percent. upon every ar- 
ticle consumed by them, for the exclusive benefit 
of the 791,541, persons engaged in manufactures? 
This 374 per cent. is only the tax paid by the ccn- 
sumer, under existing laws. With this you are 
not satisfied. If your policy previals, it will pro- 
bable increase to 50 or 75 percent. I appeal to 
the 16,000,000 of people, to determine if it be 
right 10 increase the burdens, already enormous, 
for any such purpose, 

Does the absolute necessity of those manufactu- 
ting establishments require this oppressive burdea 
to be thrown npon the people? No, sir, they are 
how in a most prosperous and flourishing condi- 
tion. An extensive manufacturer informed me 
the other day, that stability, cash duties, and the in- 
cidental proteciion resulting from a collection of 
the revenge through the custom-bouses, affords ail 
the protection which’ is necessary to their pros- 
perity. 

Why then, this demand for increased protection? 
It is that the wealthy nabob, with his thousand ope- 
tatives, may swell into unnataral dimensions by 
plundering the balance of the people. 

Sir, all of thisisin direct violation of the “ge- 
neral welfare” clause;and no people under Heaven 
will submit to its inequality and injustice, when 
they fally comprehend the enormity of the system. 
The gentleman from Massachusets, [Mr. Hon- 
son,] informs us that the second law passed by 
Cengress, was for the protection of manufactures; 
and he maintains that this settles the question of 

econstitutionality. 1 ‘confess that this fact has but 
litle influence upon my mind. When founded 
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in truth, and sanctioned by law, precedent should 
have its legitimate inflaence. But, when deficient 
in one, or both of these particulars, it should be 
discarded, as unwortby the age of enlighiened ex- 
perience in which we live. 

Sir, to that doctrine, so fashionable of late, 
which cleims the settlement of a constitutional 
question by precedent, I enter my solemn protest. 
Tae Consti'etion is the shield to protect the peole 
against their rulers. To that insirumeat, they have 
aright to appaal for protection, at any moment. 
If the peop'e, in blind snbserviency to their ralers, 
should ever surren er that right, all is lost. Usur- 
pation to-day, becomes precedent to-morrow; and 
liberty will be lost in the decay of the Republic. 

Sir, it istrue, as alleged by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr Hupson,] that the second act 
passed by this Government was for the protection 
of manufactures; but it is equally tree, that the 
powers of this Government, since the passage of 
that act, have been laced up by the sdoption of the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution, which de- 
clares “the puwers not delegated to this Govern- 
ment, to be reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” 

Now, if the passage of the act allowed to, set- 
tles the question, that Government had the power 
to protect domestic manufactures, as the Constitu- 
tion then was,an abandonment cf protection, in 
ail subsequent ac’s, would also prove that Govern- 
ment has not the power to protect domestic manu- 
factures, as the Constitution now is. Even the tariff 
of 1823, that spawn of legisiative prostitution, de- 
signed for protection, and known to be for protec- 
tion, was nevertheless called a Revenue bill. 

Now, sir, can it be supposed that the advocates 
of protection wou'd have abandoned that power, 
backed by the early ection of this Government’, 
had it not been foreseen that the Supreme Court of 
the United States would have declared any law 
unconsti'utional, the avowed object of which was 
protection to domestic manufactures? No, sir, 
never. The truth is, te Constitution is explicit in 
the protection given by it to individual property. 
It declares that “private property shall not be 
taken for public use without just compensation.” 
Now, if itcannot be taken for public us2, what 
right have you to tax property for the private 
emolament of the home manufacturer? Sir, it is 
obvious that the power claimed by the advo- 
cates of a tariff, to tax the consumer for the benefit 
of the manufacturer, is not authorized by the 
Constitution, but, as I bave already shown, is pro- 
hibited by it. To exercise that authority in vio- 
lation of constitutional law, and of every princi- 
ple of justice, is nothing less than a system of 
robbery, exercised by the stronger upon the weaker 
party. 

I desire to ask this House atid the country why it 
is that this branch of American labor is peculiarly 
entitled to the pro’ection of Government? Gentle- 
men cali it “home industry.” There seems to be a 
peculiar charminthat name. I know very well 
the sympathetic feeling connected with home. I 
but think of Alabama to feelits full force. Sir, I 
ask, is there no other “home indusfry” but manu- 
factures? Is not clearirg away the forest, nlough- 
ing the ground, sowing the seed, and reaping the 
harvest, »'so “home industry?” and equally enti- 
tled to the fostering care of Government? Clearly 
so. Each should be let alone. The farmer and 
the manufacturer should each be allowed to enjoy 
the full reward of his skill, enterprise, and labor. 
Neither should be taxed by Government for the 
benefit of the other. But, if your policy prevail, 
the agricultara] branch of “home industry” is to 
be taxed 50 or 100 per cent. fromapin up to the 
most costly article of consumption, to enable the 
manufacturer to sell at home, whilst the farmer is 
left unprotected to seek a foreign market, and sell 
in competition with the world. ‘This is the iniquitous 
discrimination of Governmental policy between 
these two great interests. : 

Sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hopson] tells us that the agricultural interest 
of this country is protected. I do not deny that 
you have passed laws avowedly for thai object; 
but they are dead letters upon your statute book. 

It is not in the power of Government to protect 
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heaven has equal agricaitural allvantages. The 
variety of climate, and ferulity of soil, enable us to 
raise, in superabundance, all the agricultural pro- 
ducts known to civilization; (a few of the tropical 
products excepted;) end the enterprise, skill, and 
industry of ovr planters, bid defiance to competi- 
tion from the world. 

Teil me not, sir, that this ecntinent, boundless in 
resources, haif unpeopled, with her forests unsab- 
daed, needs protection to her agricultural products 
from the crowded, rickety, and /amishing popala- 
tion of the old world. 

Sir, they cannot feed themselves. There is not 
a vessel which reaches our shores, that does not 
come to us freighted with heart-rending accounts of 
famishing thousands, without even bread to sustain 
nature. Agricultural competition trom such coun. 
tries is impossible, and thereiore protection is im- 
possible. [t is true, under a powerfully expanded 
paper circulation—when that which we call mo- 
ney lores its value, and every other articie rela- 
tively increases in vaine, a few bashels of grain, 
gleaned fiom the scanty supply of other countries, 
may find a market in our own; but such instances 
will rarely occur; and a correction of the cause 
wiil immediately cure the evil. 

Sir, 1f agricuitare did need protection, the plant- 
er would spurnit. He is honest in his labor, and 
in his desires. He knows that Government can 
bestow no bovnty upon him, which is not plundered 
from another. He scorvs to live by plunder. 
Hea'th, strength, and the protection of Heaven, are 
all that ke desires. Give him these, aud his own 
sinewy arm will procure all the necessaries and 
comforts of life. Upon these be relies. And he 
would feei himself degraded to depend cn the ace 
tion of this Government to protect bis industry. 

Mr. Speaker, L ain sensible that, in discussing 
the subject «f a proteciive tant, we are accustomed 
to regard it unjust, as between the consumer and 
the manufacturer, and as unequal in its operation 
upon the different sections of this Union. ‘This, of 
itself, is sufficient to condemn the policy. But it is 
liable to the still furiher objection of destroying 
national wealih. 

This, I conten’, is the effect of any system of 
duties, which forces the consumer to buy at home 
those arlicles which, but for the cuty, could be 
bought cheaper from abroad. To illustrate this 
position, I will take as au examp'e, the article of 
hats. Suppose a bat wanulactured at home could 
be bought for $4, and that, exclusive of the duty 
imposed by Government, we could buy a bat of 
equal value, manufactured sbroad, at $3; but in 
consequence of the duty imposed, we are forced to 
bay the home-made hat. It is clear in that case, 
ene dollar would pars trom the hands of the cen- 
sumer, into the pocket of the manufacturer. If 
that dollar was the prefit of the manufacturer, then 
it would be a simple transfer of capital, from one 
to the other, bat, if the actual cost of producing the 
hat manuatactured at home was $3 50, then the 
profit of the manufacturer would be fifty cents, and 
the remaining haif dollar would be sunk in preduc- 
tion as effectually as if consumed by the dames, 
Such will be the result, in every instance, when 
the duties imposed by Government force the con- 
sumption of an ariicle, produced at home, ata 
higher cost than a similar article can be pro- 
cured from abroad. Such is the folly and wieked- 
ness of the system, inio which gentiemen blunder 
without reflection and without a proper and just 
sense of ail its disastrous consequences. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentieman trom Massachusetts 
(Mr. Hopson] has introdaced into this discussion 
another topic which has litile or no connection 
with the subject before the Hoare. I aliade to 
“retaliatory duties.” Sir, the power to lay “retalia- 
tory duties,” and to protect “home indusiry,” are 
very different questious. One is to counteract the 
commercial policy of foreign nations; the other, to 
bestow bounties apon a certain class cf our own 
citizens. 


they were synonymous. Now, whilst 1 maintain, 


and trast that I have shown, hat Government has 
no power to tax my trade or employment to ren- 
der yours more profiable, 1 am not prepared to 


say, we have not the power to impose retaiiatory 


And stil! the gentleman argues as if 
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duties to counteract an invidious foreign policy 
against our own commerce. 

Bat, before we adopt a system of retaliation, to 
redress a teal or an imaginary grievance, we should 
examine carefully the whole ground, and see 
clearly, that by io.posing the “retaliatory duty,” 
we can force a repeal of the obnoxious restriction. 
If we failto effect this object, the policy must re- 
coil upon our own people, in the form of an in- 
creased tax opon consumption. 

The corn laws of England, which exclude 
American grain, except in case of great scarcity, 
have been referred to as injurious to our interests. 
I admit this to be so. But the question to be con- 
sidered is, can you force England to repeal her 
‘corn laws” by the imposition of restrictions upon 
her commerce? | think not, for the following rea- 
sons. Sir, the Parliament of Great Britain, like 
the Congress of the United States, is divided into 
two branches, the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons. The former is composed of land- 
holders exclusively; and there is a powerful land 
interest ia the latter. The corn laws in question 
bestow a monopoly upon the landholders of Eng- 
land. Now can it be reasonably expected that 
these Lords, who are not responsible to the people, 
but hold their office by descent, will ever consent 
to repeal! a law so profitable to them? No, never. 
As well might you ask the manufacturer in Ame- 
rica voluntarily to surrender the protection afforded 
him by this Government. If public sentiment 
and the ballot box could be brought to bear upon 
the Elouse of Lords, a repeal of the corn laws 
might be effected by “retaliatory duties;” but as 
this 1s impossible, any attempt to effect that object 
will not only be fruitless, but must recoil upon our 
own people, in the form of an additional tax upon 
consumption. 

Akin to this question is the tobacco interest, 
which has also been lugged into’ this debate. At 
this I should have been surprised, did I not see 
genticmen beating up recruits from every quarter 
to sustain their protective policy. Now, sir, this 
interest,in my opinion, is already placed in the 
best possible condition. It possesses all the ad- 
vantages of monopoly in two of the most commer- 
cial countries under the sun—France and Eng- 
land. In France, the production of tobacco is 
nearly prohibited. Ia England, it is totally 
prohibited. In each of those countries it is 
looked to as a permanent and profiiable source of 
revenue; hence very high duties are impo:ed by 
Goveinment. But those duties lose much of their 
injurious effect upon the importer when they do 
not create competition in the production of the ar- 
ticle imporied. Ido not deny that those duties 
diminish to some extent the quantity of tobacco 
consumed; and when the quanti'y produced ex- 
ceeds the consumption, a deciine of price is inevi- 
table. Bat suppose, by any system of retaliatory 
duties, you produce a relaxation of the policy of 
those |jwo countries in regard to tobacco, what 
would be the consequence? A powerful competi- 
tion in the production of tobacco at home—a par- 
Ual supply of their own market—a certain loss of 
twee Mon» poly, and, possibly, an ultimate loss of 
the entire trade. 

Now, sir, in view of these facts, I appeal to the 
tobacco in'erest of this Union whether it be not 
best to let this ques ion rest as it now is. 

Mr. Speaker, another most important question 
presents itself in an examiovation of this subject. 
It is this: Can you force England or France to 
repeal the duty upon tobacco by any system of 
retaliation in your power? I think net. By a 
long system of misrule and profligate expenditure, 
these Governments have been driven to the last 
extremity in raising the ways and means of sup- 
port. Every article is taxed as high as it will 
bear; and yet there is no Government surplus. 
Such is the condition of both France and England. 

Now, sir, a very large proportion of the reve- 
nue of each of those countries, is raised from to- 
bacco. Can they do without this revenue? No. 
Can they raise an equal amount by increasing the 
tax upon other articles? No, sir. They are al- 
ready taxed as h gh as they will bear. Hence the 
folly of attempting, by retaliatory duties, to change 
a policy which it is impossible to effect, under ex- 
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isting circumstanees. Sir, I trust that neither the 
grain grower, nor the tobacco raiser, will suffer 
himself to be cajoled into the support of a policy 
which will tax him 50 or 100 per cent. upon every 
article consumed by him, with the vain expectation 
of inducing England and France to do that which 
their necessities probibit. 

Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to view this 
subject of laying duties for protection, as affecting 
the interest of the whole Union, without the 
slightest reference to the inequalities and injustice 
of its practical operation upon the different sections 
of the country. There is one view of the question, 
however, that I cannot omit presenting to the con- 
sideration of the House. It is this: Under the 
present system of collecting the revenue of this Go- 
vernment, sectional inequalities must exist. Of 
the whole amount of revenue, at least four-fifths 
are collected through the custom-houses in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, and at a cost of 
not less than 10 per cent. per annum. 

The aggregate cost of collecting this revenue is 
not less than three millions of dollars annually, 
and is spent at the points where collected. Hence, 
in every ten years, thirty millions are sunk by col- 
lec'ion. Of this thirty millions, at least four-fifths 
(twenty-four millions) are drawn from the produc- 
tive labor of the South and West, and never re- 
turn to those from whom it iscollected. This is 
a prod'gious drain upon those sections which pay 
the taxes, but are not benefited one dollar inthe 
collection of them. The fact, that a large amount 
of this tax is paid by the Northern con- 
sunfer, does not change the result, because 
the North is reimbursed by the protection 
given to the manufacturing interest. Thus the 
sysiem of collecting the revenue acts with great 
inequality upon the Southern S:ates. I may be 
told that this isan argument against the present 
mode of collecting the taxes. I admit it to be so; but, 
so long as the revenue collected is confined to the 
wants of Government, economicaily administered, 
we cheerfully submit to the inequality. But, 
to impose those duties for protection, and not for 
revenue, isa different question, and forms a pow- 
erful reason why we should not submit to it. 

Intimately connected with this branch of the sub- 
ject, is another, vastly more important to the South. 
I mean the disbursements of this Government. Of 
the whole amount of revenue collected, four-fifths 
are disbursed in the Northern States. Thus, the 
whole fiscal acticn of the Government operates as 
a drain upon the South and West; paralyzing their 
energies, and robbing their industry, while it de- 
cends like the “dew of Heaven” upon the points 
at which it is disbursed, to foster and invigorate 
every interest in the reach of its influence. 

Sir, there is another evil connected with the fis- 
cal aciion of this Government, which must not be 
overlooked. Itis this: by an unequal disburse- 
ment of the public revenue, you enlist all the 
Northern States, in favor of high taxes, against the 
South. To illustrate: Suppose thirty millions of 
dollars to be collected in the National Treasury— 
fifteen millions from the North, and fifteen mil- 
lions from the South; and then, by the inequality 
of disbursement, you give back to the North twen- 
ty millions, and to the South ten millions—is it not 
clear that the North has five millions more than 
she had before the tax was collected? and the 
South five millions less? Increase the revenue to 
sixty millions, collected in equal portions from the 
North and South, and then disburse it upon the 
same principle of inequality, and the North will 
receive in disbursement ten millions more than she 
paid into the Treasury, and the South will receive 
ten millions less. Hence the North is in favor of 
high taxes, because ske receives more money back, 
by disbursements, than she pays into the Treasu- 
ry, and at the same time receives increased protec- 
tion to her manufacturing interest. 

- Now, sir, if it be conceded that Government can 
tsx us for any purpose except revenue, it does not 
require a spirit of prophecy to foretell the various 
causes which will lead to new exactions upon the 
South: a diminished circulation north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, will doubtless be supplied by an 
increased tax upon the people. 

Ihave already shown, that by the fiscal action 
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of Government, the North receives back pp 
more than they pay into the Treasury. }, 
is to ker interest io augment the national rey, 
by every possible means. If, then, a scare; 
circulating medium should exist in that gy 
how could the deficiency be so readily and che. 
supplied to her as by an increase of duties , 


and her distributive share of the disbursem, 
augmented by it. Thus in time we should } 
the victim of every financial and commercia| 
rangement to which the North is liable, 

Sir, I may be to!d that this evil may be ey, 
by equelizing the disbursements. That is jy, 
sible. The same majority which imposes he, 
will direct the application of the money. §; 
we have aay security whatever that does not | 
solve itself into power, it is to limit the amouy 
revenue raisedto the wants of the Governme 
economically administered. Any inequalities jay) 
resulting from our sysiem ef Government, will y 
be complained of; but to increase taxes for prog 
tion, and not revenue, is iniquitous and unjasx 
the different sections of the Union, each of whis 
has a right to demand impartial justice from 4; 
Government. 

Sir, another view of this subject, which I desi 
to present to the consideration of the House is thi 
what effect have imports upon exports? Supp 
Government prohibited the importation of mo 
than fifty millions of dollars worth, including 
ney—could you export more than fifly 
Surely not; because you would be forced to gj 
away your exports; not being allowed by Gove 
ment to import the return value above the ff 
millions. 

Now, sir, it seems to me, that any imposition of 
duties upon foreign products, which diminish 
their comsumpltion, either from the increase 4 price, 
or by forcing the consumer to use similar articles 
made at home, must diminish exports in the sam 
ratio. It this be true, it is difficult to estiffate the 
extent to which exports have been diminished, 
when it is remembered that you have taxed impor 
thirty millions of dollars annually, for many yean, 

The Southis the great exporting section of thi 
Union; and all the loss, which has resulted from i 
diminution of exports, bas fallen upon ber 
Viewiog this sabjectin al! its bearings, not ony 
between the consumer and manufacturer, but a 
sectional relations between the North and tw 
South, and itis one of great inequality; and mo- 
Strous injustice. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion,I ask what is i 
specific power claimed by the advocates of pro 
tection on this floor? It is to tax the South, not fot 
the support of Government, but for their benef 
and they are to judge, too, of the extent to whic 
we aie to be taxe.l. 

Now, sir, I ask every candid man in America 
if he would not be willing to give away his whol 
estate to any one who would receive and preserm 
it, upon condition that he should tax it, ad libilva 
for his own benefit. Yes, sir, he would; aud i 
receiver would become the slave of the give 
Now, this is precisely what the advocates of 
protective tariff ask of us. They know that ¥ 
will preserve our property, and they modes! 
claim the right to tax it at will, for their bevel 
To this insolent pretension we never wiil submi 
and we should deserve to be slaves were we | 
do so. 

This isa great and an exciting question, @ 
must be touched with the utmost delicacy. No 0 
could deprecate a dissolution of this Union m 
than myself. In common with the Sel! 
I cherish for its continuance the kind 
possible feelings. If an enemy were 10 ! 
vade our Northern frontier, we should ™ 
to the spot and bare our breasts, as one mad, 
defence of ourcommon country. We look be 
with pride and pleasure to the Revolutionary st" 
gle, in which we stood shoulder to shoulder ¥ 
our Northern friends, fighting like brothers aga! 
acommonenemy. Those feelings still warm 
breasts of your Southern brethren, although } 
ag done much of late to chill and repress th 

ut we cannot be your slaves; we would pref 


bloody grave. ‘The significant allusion of 
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Dotional Teveyior peculiar interest, in preservjng this Union, 1s 
en, a ily gratuitous. We know our interest, and 


in that gy pursue it. But I warn gentlemen not to step 
adily and | hea far upon these subjects; if they do, retreat may 
ise Of duties impossible. If, regardless of our remonstrances, 
ope Prote press on to fatal consequences, they will be 
hone id responsible for all the evils which may result 


i Coal om them. Sir, I tell the gentleman from Massa- 
be mercial nysetts (Mr. Hupson] distinctly, that the club of 
jable, Hercules can neither preserve this Union or change 


ad be can high resolves of freemen. We are willing to 
al is in) your brethren, but cannot, will not, be your 
IM POSes the aves, ‘ 
money. 
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REMARKS OF Mr. RIVES, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
Senate, December 29, 1841.—On the motion to 
refer the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

containing the plan of an Exchequer Board, to a 

Select Committee. 

Mr. RIVES said he had no wish to participate 
jn the present discussion, which seemed to him 
poth irregular and premature; and certainly should 
not have done so, but for the absence of his hon- 
orable friend from New York (Mr. Tatumapce) 


which ' | 
| a who had made the motion which has given rise to 


he House js th 


orts? Sup, this unexpected discussion, and who had been com- 
tation of 5 “fe yelled, by indisposition, to withdraw from the 
, includi Qo Chamber. On behalf of that friend, and in some 
; fifi me sortas representing him, if he might presume to 
f . WEE say so, from the intimate personal relations which 

OFCed 10 gin had so long subsisted between them, he felt himself 
ved by Gove 


called on, by the unexpected range which the dis- 
cussion had taken, to make a few observations. 
His honorable friend, in submitting the motion to 
refer the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
toa select committee, had expressly stated that he 
deemed all remarks on the merits of the particular 
plan proposed by the Secretary as at that time out 
of place, as the paper was to go into the hands of a 
committee, by which its shape might be materially 
changed, and the scheme be thereby freed from ob- 
jections to which it was now liable. And yet the 

onorable Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucu- 
anan) has thought it worth his while, in the very 
inception of this process of inquiry and delibera- 
tion, to pronounce an elaborate argument against 
the plan proposed to be referred, in the very shape 
in which it now stands, even to its minutest details ; 
and in ‘this he has been followed and sustained by 
the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. CaLuoun.) 
Admiring, as [ always do, said Mr. R., the display 
of ingenuity and ability which both of these distin- 
guished Senators have made on this occasion, I yet 
cannot but think that they might have spared them- 
selves a good deal of trouble, and not a little gra- 
tuitous denunciation, if they had been content 
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xtent to whieh to await the action of the committee, and see in 
whatshape the measure will then be presented for 
o in Ameria their consideration. Sure am that nothing will 
| : ever be presented to them, with the concurrence of 
way his whole ; ’ ; 
ahd neeiae my honorable friend from New York, which shall 
it od! iit be justly obnoxious to the denunciation of being a 
and de and ts great Government Bank. It does seem to me, then, 
f oe : with all deference to the honorable Senators, that it 
; t ” would have been better in every respect, both as it 
Gvocates 0! UE regards economy of time, and, yet more, that temper 
know that we 


of sobriety and conciliation which is so necessary 
to the success of legislation under existing circum- 
stances, if: they could have reserved their remarks 
until a definite and practical question shall be pre- 
sented to them by the report of the committee, to 
which the plan of the Secretary is now proposed to 
be tefertedl 


they modestly 
their benefit. 
’ wiil submit; 
Ss were we l0 


question, and 


cacy. No one Mr. Rives said that, although the Senator from 
Union motgm South Carolina (Mr. Catuoun) had very warmly 
the Seuthmm ©XPressed his concurrence in the objections taken 
the kindes[m OY the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucuanan) 
bere oe” the plan of the Secretary of the Treasury, he 
should could not but be struck with a remarkable incon- 
map, if gruity between the views severally expressed by 

We look ? those two Senators. The Senator from Pennsylva- 
we ome hia, in denouncing the scheme as a great Govern- 
ionary strug] =ment Bank, seemed to justify the imputation of that 
shoulder wil character to it mainly on the ground that the pro- 
thers agails@ posed Board of Exchequer was, under certain lim- 
Ithougb: Itations, to be — to issue a es paper 
though ye currency, to a amount. But this power o 
repress thea. issue the ‘Senator from South Carolina has just told 
ould prefer us is a thing entirely distinct from the proper func- 
nsion of th tion of banking, and congratulates himself and the 


country that this principle, first laid down by him, 
as he seems to intimate, in the discussions of 1837, 
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is now acknowledged by the report of the Secre- 

tary of the Treasury. The principle is no novelty, 

sir; hor was it in 1837; for it had certainly been 

announced and ably developed by one of the most 
celebrated writers on political economy in Eng- 
land; (Mr. Ricardo,) as long ago as 1824, in his 
plan of a national bank. It has ever since been 
fructifying in the public mind of that country, and 
has produced new and important views of the sub- 
ject of currency among her ablest theoretical! and 
practical writers,—such as Mr. Samuel Jones Lloyd, 
Mr. Torrens, and Mr. Clay, a member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, who has devoted himself with par- 
ticular zeal ani success to this branch of financial 
science. During the past year a committee was 
raised by the House of Commons, consisting of the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Frences 
Baring, of the present Prime Minister, Sir Robert 
Peel, of Mr. Hume, of Mr. Goulbourn, of Mr. Her- 
ries, Mr. Clay, Mr. Ellice, and divers other leading 
members of Parliament, charged to inquire into the 
effects produced on the circulation of the country 
by the various banking establishments issuing 
notes payable on demand. It is a remarkable fact, 
that, out of the nine witnesses examined before that 
committee, (all of them distinguished bankers and 
practical financiers,) seven expressed the strongest 
conviction of the necessity and expediency of effect- 
ually separating in practice, as they were distinct 
in theory, the faculty of issue from the business of 
discount, or banking proper. They reason thus: 
To issue a papercurrency is tocreate money, which 
is the rightful province of the State, or public au- 
thority ; while the appropriate function of banking 
is to use or distribute money, when created, in carry- 
ing on the business of society. These two func- 
tions are alleged to be not only separate and distinct 
in their nature, but often conflicting and incompati- 
ble in practice. The interest of the banker is to 
obtain the largest profit he can, by extending his cir- 
culation to the utmost limits consistent with the 
probable security of his loans ; while the duty of the 


issuer is often to combat and resist the solicitations ° 


of private gain, and to govern the amount of his 
issues sternly by the consideration of the public 
safety, and thepreservation of a sound and stable 
currency. Functions thus distinct in their character, 
and opposite in their tendencies, it is insisted, should 
not be united in the same hands, but should be kept 
separate and apart; and the arrangement proposed 
by almost all the witnesses who were examined 
before the committee, for effecting this separation, 
is to provide for the issue of aconvertible paper cur- 
rency, by public authority—not, however, through 
Executive agents dependent on the Crown, but by 
commissioners acfing under the control of Parlia- 
ment. 

I refer to these proceedings (said Mr. Rives) to 
illustrate and enforce the position of the Senator 
from South Carolina, that issue and banking are 
not only’separable, but intrinsically distinet; and to 
show the Senator from Pennsylvania that the lim- 
ited power of issuing a convertible paper currency 
which is proposed to be exercised through the Board 
of Exchequer, in the plan of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, does not, of necessity, make a bank. I 
will not undertake to say that the idea which is so 
rapidly gaining ground in England, from the im- 
perfections and abuses of the banking system as at 
present organized—that it is expedient to effect 
a complete separation between the power of issue 
and the business of banking—is, in all respects, suit- 
ed to the condition and circumstances of this coun- 
try. It has been carried out with signal success, 
but under theessential guard of a constant converti- 
bility of the paper issued into specie, in Prussia—the 
country which, of all others in Europe, enjoys, at 
this time, the best constituted currency. How far 
a limited application of the same principle, modi- 
fied according to the character of our institutions, 
might be ventured upon here, is a question which, 
it must be admitted, after the disastrous experi- 
ence we have recently had of the dangers and 
evils of the present system, is at least a fair subject 
for enlightened inquiry and consideration. 

No pegson (said Mr, Rives) can have a greater 
horror than I have of a government paper money, 
properly so called, resting on no basis but the gen- 
eral credit of the Government, representing no real 
value, and issued ad libitum, to supply the place of 
a bona-fide tangiblerevenue. Such a paper money, 
from the tempting facilities which attend it, re- 
quiring no outlay but the wages of the manufactu- 
rer and engraver to create it in illimitable quanti- 
ties, has been justly pronounced to be “a seducing 
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and dangerous expedient.” But when the paper 

issued is made immediately and unconditionally 

convertible into specie at the will of the holder, and 

the Government i compelled to provide real fands 

in advance to redeem every dollar of its paper lia- 

bilities, it is a very ditierent affair. The danger of 

abuse ceases, and the national paper, thus bottomed 

upon a solid specie basis, becomes an object of gen- 

eral confidence and trust. The honorable Senator 

from South Carolina was, at the period to which 

he has referred, (if I mistake not,) the decided advo- 

cate of a government paper currency, and of a gov- 

ernment paper currency, too, which should be incon 

vertible. He then thought a convertible currency 

was a bungling contrivance, behind the progress 

of the age ; and that an inconvertidle paper, issued 

by the Government, and endued with certain con- 

ventional qualities, was the best imaginable form 

of a useful and conveniemt currency. [Mr. Ca.- 
noun here shaking his head, Mr. Rives said he had 
not the slightest desire to misrepresent the views of 
the honorable Senator, and would cheerfully give 
way to enable the Senator to explain. Mr. Car- 
noun declining, Mr. Rives proceeded.] I certainly 
so understood the Senator’s views, and run no risk 
in saying that they wereso understood by the Sen- 
ate and the country. For myself, (said Mr, R..) I 
have ever been opposed to any and every form of 
inconvertible paper issues as currency. Instant 
and rigorous convertbility into specie, at the will 
of the holder, I believe to be the indispensable con- 
dition of a safe and sound paper currency, as well 
When issued by governments as by corporations and 
individuals. There is no other adequate and re- 
liable check against excessive issues. I was glad, 
therefore, to perceive that this essential principle is 
distinctly recognised by the President, in regard to 
the issue of treasury notes under the proposed plan, 
when he tells us that it is “to rest on an actual spe- 
cie basis, to be held in readiness to redeem the 
notes at the places of issue.” If this principle shall 
be faithfully carried out in the construction and 
administration of the proposed system, it would at 
least furnish, to the extent of its issues, a currency 
possessing every element of safety, soundness, and 
uniformity, 

Gentlemen have indulged themselves in talking 
very learnedly about the assignats of France and 
the continental money of our own revolutionary 
era. But what were these but mere paper emis- 
sions,-resting on no basis whatever, but a promise 
to pay at a future and indefinite time? and noteven 
that, in the case of the French assignats, which 
only conveyed to the holder a right to purchase na- 
tional property at enormous prices, both of them 
issued without limitation as to amount, in quanti- 
ties surcharging the circulation, and constantly in- 
creasing as the value of the paper declined, and 
deriving from the arbitrary fiat and penalties of 
legislation the only semblance of exchangeable 
value they possessed, Surely it cannot require a 
moment’s reflection to detect the total want of re- 
semblance between issues such as these, and a con- 
vertible paper currency resting on an ample provi- 
sion of funds to redeem it, dollar for dollar, when 
demanded, and strictly limited in amount by the 
law which authorizes its creation. 

But the Senator from Pennsylvania demands, 
Where is the warrant in the Constitution for the 
issue of the proposed notes of the government? It 
really seems to me, Mr. President, that this ques- 
tion comes a little late inthe day from the gentle- 
man and his friends, who, for the last four years, 
have been steadily voting for issue upon issue of 
treasury notes, identical in name arid principle, 
at least, with those now propused. The honorable 
Senator refers us to a passage of constitutional his- 
tory, from which it appears that aclause authoriz- 
ing Congress to issue bills of credit, which formed 
a part of the first draught of the Constitution, had 
been, upon full consideration, stricken out in the 
Convention. But if the gentleman had taken the 
trouble to pursue his researches a little further, he 
would have found on the same page of constitu- 
tional history, in the Debates of the Convention, as 
reported by Mr. Madison, a note by that distin- 
guished man, stating expressly that the strikin 
out of the clause in question was neither intended, 
nor had it the effect, “ to disable the Government 
from the use of its own notes, as far as they could be 
safe or proper ;” but was simply designed to take 
away the pretext for a government paper cwrrency, 
properly so called, resting on the mere faith and 
credit of the Government, and, at the same time, 
made a legal tender in payment of debts, Now, sir, 
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if Ihave understood correctly the plan submitted 
in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
treasury notes proposed to be issued will possess 
neither of the characteristics of the conuemned 
government paper currency. Instead of resting on the 
merc faith and credit of the Government, they are to 
be established on a solid specie basis, aiways held in 
readiness to redeem them on demand ; and, instead 
of any pretension to be a legal tender, their accept- 
ance by the public creditor is expressly declared to 
be at his own free choice and option. lt would be 
a strange anomaly, indeed, if a government having 
power to contract and pay debis, to lay and collect 
taxes, and to make them uniform, and to provide, 
in war and in peace, for the financial exigencies of 
a great nation, were not permitted to make use of 
its own notes or evidences of debt created by it, in 
cuuducting these operations, when necessary and 
preper—making them receivable in discharge of 
all dues to it, on the one hand, and paying them, 
on the other, to the public creditur, in lieu of specie, 
only when preferred and desired by the creditor 
himself. If the notes of the government, thus 
used and introduced into circulation through the 
financial operations of the public service, should 
prove of so much general convenience as to be 
spontaneously adopted by the community as a cir- 


culating medium, to some extent; this, instead of | 


forming an objection to their use, ought, it would 
seem, tv be a strong recommendation of them in 
the eyes of an enlarged and beneficent statesman- 
ship.* 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has thought fit 
to refer to certain opinions, delivered on this fleor 
n 1837, by a distinguished member of the admin- 
istration, respecting the power of this Government 
over the genera! currency of the country. In those 


opinions, | may be permitted to say, I have never | 


concurred, and do notnow concur. Bat, neverthe- 
Jess, | have ever believed that it is in the power of 
this Government, in the exercise of its unquestion- 


able functions, to render efficient aid in securing to 
the whole country—the people as well as the oflice- 


holders—the enjoyment of a sound and uniform 
currency ; and that it is among its highest and most 
sacred duties to exert every power with which it 
is legitimately clothed to the attainment of this 
great end, I will say further, that this duty has 
been recognised by every administration that ever 
presided over the destinies of the country, (and by 


none in mure emphatic terms than that of General 
Jackson,) till it was discovered and announced by 
the late edministration, that the whole duty and 


power of the federal authority in regard to the cur- 
rency was limited to the coinage of the precious 
metals, and the colleclion of the revenue in gold and 
stlver—in other words, to taking care of the Gov- 
ernment and its official corps, leaving the people 
to shift for themselves as they may! In the spirit 
of this new philosophy, we now hear a measure 
objecied to, and its cowstilutionality questioned, 
because, jooking beyond the narrow range of mere 
governmental interest, it promises a participation 
in its benefits to the great body of the community. 
For myself, sir, !confess my lessons of civic daty 
have been learned in adifferent school, A great 
political teacher has told us that “ government is a 
practical thing, made for the happiness of mankind ; 
and nol to furnish out a spectacle of uniformity, to 
gratily the schemes of visionary politicians;” and 
thatas the Sabbath (though of divine institution) 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath, so 
government, which can pretend to no higher origin 
or authority, must hold iiself instrumental and sub- 
ordinate to the wants and uses of the people, for 
whose berrefit i: was established. 

But gentlemen must not content themselves with 
simply opposing every measure which is offered 
by others ior the relief of the country. If they are 
dissatisfied with the measures proposed by others, 





* Mr. Jerrerson, in 1813, strongly recommended 
the issue of “ treasury bills, fitted for circulation,” to 
perform the oflice of a “ nalional paper medium,” as 
well as to supply the necessities of the Government, 
—See his leiter to Mr. Eppes, 4th vol. of his Wri- 
lings, p. 196. 

Mr. Manison, when calling the attention of Con- 
ress to the disordered condition of the curency in 
815, among the remedies suggested, recommended 

the consideration of “the tesms on which the notes 
of the Government (no longer required as an instru- 
ment of credit) shall be issued, upon motives of 
goers) policy, as a common circulating mediwm.— 
e his Message of December 5, 1815. 
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let them come forward and tell us what is their 
remedy for the present disordered condition of the 
country. Surely, when they contemplate the uni- 
versal confusion and disorganization which now 
prevail in the business of society—industry dis- 
couraged and paralyzed by the uncertainty and 
precariousness of its reward—commerce struggling 
under a load of embarrassment, from the want of 
a sound medium ofexchange, the incubus of a heter- 
ogeneous and depreciated currency pressing the en- 
ergies of the people to the earth,—at a moment, too, 
when every consideration connected with the honor 
of the American name, at home and abroad, calls for 
a free and strenuous development of the national 
facuities;—with a scene such as this before their 
eyes, appealing impressively to the sensibilities as 
well as obligations of a lofty patriotism, surely 
gentlemen will not be content to fold their arms 
with stoical indifference, and, in the coldness and 
solitude of metaphysical abstraction, cry out to a suf- 
fering people, You expect too much from the Goy- 
ernment! 

I certainly had not expected, after the signal re- 
buke which this memorable language, employed in 
a high quarter on a former occasion, had met with 
trom the country, to hear it repeated now. Yet 
the Senator from Pennsylvania tells us—Leave the 


people to themselves—they must not look to Congress 


for relief. And the Senator from South Carolina 
joins him, by telling his political friends they have 
nothing to do but to stand still. Now, sir, while 
the country is suffering under embarrassments and 
disorders of the gravest character, attributable 
mainly, in my humble judgment, to misgovernment 
and errors of public policy, I, for one, cannot re- 
concile it to my sense of duty, as a servant and re- 
presentative of the people, to stand still and do 
nothing. I believe that Government is competent 


for good—as we know, from bitter experience, that 


it is capable of evil; and I am for an honest effort, 
at least, to do something forthe good of the country. 

It is very evident what gentlemen promise them- 
selves from their do-nothing policy, and defeating, 
in succession, every measure which shall be pro- 
posed for correcting existing evils. They still 
cling to their eherished sub-treasury system. 
Their banner is inscribed with the motto of the su)- 
treasury, the whole sub treasury, and fothing but the 
sub treasury. But if they hope ever again 10 bring 
the free people of this country to that repudiated 
system, with all its iron-hearted exclusiveness, its 
selfish abandonment of the- interests of the great 
body of the people, its Shylock exaction of the “ bet- 
ter currency” for the Government alone, and the 
absolnte dependence of all the agents and function- 
aries of the system on the will of the President, 
they will yet find, perhaps, that they are reckoning 
without their host. 

What, then, Mr. President, is it incumbent upon 
us, with a due regard to the circumstances of our 
position, now todo? The sub-treasury system has 
been repudiated by the people, and will never, in 
my humble judgment, be submitted to by them 
again. A national bank, it must be conceded, even 
by its strongest advocates, is, for the present at least, 
also, out of the question. Were there no other diffi- 
culties in the way, the admitted impossibility of 
obtaining a subscription of the stock of such an in- 
stitution, under existing circumstances, is in itself 
an insuperable impediment. In regard tothe State 
banks, like my honorable friend trom South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Preston) who first addressed you this 
morning, I have always believed that a judicious 
and regulated use of the sound portion of those in- 
stituuions was capable of affording the necessary 
accommodation to the wants of the Government, 
and might, under proper management, be made 
highly instrumental in redeeming and improving 
the condition of the actual currency of the country. 
I could never, however, under any circumstances, 
agree to sanction the employment by the Govern- 
ment of such of those institutions as are in a state 
of suspension, and fail to meet their liabilities in 
specie ondemand. An inflexible adherence to the 
policy of the resolution of 1816, in refusing, in all 
transactions of the Federal Government,.the paper 
of non-specie paying banks, I have ever gonsidered 
of vital and indispensable importance. In the pre- 
sent unfortunate condition of these institutions in a 
large portion of the Union, so long as it shall con- 
tinue, there would be an insuperable obstacle, there- 
fore, to their employment, wherever that state of 
things exists; and it cannot be disguised, also, 
that, under the united hostilities which both of the 
great political parties of the country have of late 
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return to it, as a measure of practical adminie 
tion, would be embarrassed y many difficyys 
not inherent in the system itself. Until amor 

pitious state of things and of feeling, then, shaj 
developed, which I am not sure that the fon 
circumstances is not even now silently Working 
the narrow choice of expedients that js lef i 
State-bank system, like its rivals, must rem) 
matter of speculative preference and opinion. tay 
than of available practical statesmanship, ' 

How, then, do we stand ? said Mr. Rives, 
sub-treasury system, a national bank, the State. 
system, are all, for the present, to be laid out of; 

uestion. And yet the country demands thaty 
thing shall be done for its relief. If I cannq 
what shall appear to me to be the best meas 
will go for the next best; and, if I cannot get}, 
{am willing to uy any constitutional expedia 
not exposed to gross defects, which shall hold 
the prospect of amelioration in the present cong 
tion of things. In regard to the scheme which 

resented to us by the administration, I am boy 
in frankness to say that there are parts of it whig 
after the best consideration I have been able to 
stow on the subject, appear to me to be liable to; 
and strong objection. But these are suaceptia 
amendment; and a committee, acting upon the wh¢ 
subject in that spiritof candor and conciliation why 
is so properly appealed to, may present to us a mof 
ified measure, which may unite and reconcile op 
ions now divided in relation tothe proposed scheme 
The power proposed to be conferred on the E 
chequer Board and its agencies, of buying bills 
exchange on time, appears to me to be one of t 
most dangerous character in the hands of Gove 
ment agents, committing the public credit to all 
hazards of private dealing in one of its most abused 
forms, without the safeguard of private interes 
and leading almust necessarily to abuse, from 
convenient cover it would afford for collusion and 
infidelity on the part of public officers, under the 
plausible pretext of errors of judgment. In 
present condition of the country, when the credit 
of this Government has become alntost the last re. 
source of the national safety and honor, I cannot 
think that an employment of the public funds» 
full of hazards and-temptations to abuse, could 
justified in a sound view of the interests commitiel 
to our charge, even if it were obnoxious to no other 
objection. An authority to furnish bills of exchange 
on the public depositories at a distance, to individ. 
uals applying and paying for them in cash, would 
be exposed to none of these hazards and abuses; 
would afford important accommodations to the 
business community’ in facilitating the operations 
of exchange; and justly claims consideration 
whether it may not be«safely and properly incot- 
porated with the plan proposed. : 

In regard to the machinery by which the pro 
posed system is to be worked, it ought, in my - 
ion, to be rendered effectually independent of Ex 
ecutive control. This consideration, from its int- 
mate connexion with the principles of public libery, 
is of vital importance. I am glad to perceive, 
from the Message of the President, that its delicacy 
and importance are not unappreciated by him; and 
that, in the plan submitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, some provisions are introduced looking 
to the same object. It is proposed to qualify the 
President’s power of removal over the members of 
the Exchequer Board, by limiting it to specified 
causes of removal, and requiring, in every case of 
removal, that he should communicate to the Senate 
his reasons for the exercise of the power. But 
these provisions do not.go farenough. They do 
not effect that subsiantial independence of exect- 
tive power which is imperiously requisite in 
to so high and delicate a trust as is pro to be 
dévolved on the Board of Exchequer. 1 know,sit, 
it is said that this independence is not attainable 
under the form of our institutions, which refer both 
the appointment and removal of public officers to 
the executive head. But is this true, in the unqual- 
ified sense here stated?’ The appointment to pub» 
lic offices is, at least, as much the undisputed pre 
rogative of the Crown in England, as it canbe 
chiimed to be an appurtenance to the chief Execu 
tive Magistracy in this country, But this has nev- 
er na eld, in ce country, Lo Le the pad 
tive department from creat arliameniary 
pein, the members of which are named in the 
ae Sra dias Sd 
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a io as members of the commission. As 
iar examples of the latter, I may mention the 
4 of Control of the East India Sepa and 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. In like 
r, when the commission of the Sinking Fund 
instituted in this country, the members of the 
ed were designated in the act of Congress crea- 
the commission; the President of the Senate 
the Chief Justice of the United States for the 


ust re being two of them, These commissioners, 
Pinion, ri virtually deriving their appointment from 
nip gress, were intrasted with very important pow- 


in regard to the oe ot the public debt; 
¢ authorized, at their discretion, to purchase it 
rom time to time, to borrow money for the pur- 
and to ve subordinate agenis. 

i 


} the constitution of this commission, 


Now, sil, 


St Measun Mich continued in full activity for forty years of 
ae get th history, Was not a plain usurpation, what is 
al expedie 


to prevent Congress from making a legisla- 
organization ofthe Treasury of the Uniled States 
pe same principles, and copsummating that com- 


hall hold » 
resent Ona 


eme Which te separation of the purse and the sword—of the 
Tam boy ‘rom the Executive—which has been $0 
3 of it whig ily demanded by the public sentiment of the 
en able to nity? The Treasury Department, as at present 
liable to judi siituted, embraces a great variety of functions, 
sUSCeptible @Mirely distinct in their character, and which ought 
On the whol separated in practice. All that relates to the 
d1ation whi finances of the country, plans for raising 
tO US a modlenve and for the support of public credit, esti- 
CONCile opi of income and expenditures, &c., might be 


osed schemellmm with propriety, as at present, in the hands of the 


on the Exiieretary of the Treasury as a cabinet minister. 
lying Dillsoflm whatever relates to the receipt, safekeeping, 
© one of thiMd issuing of the public money, in pursuance of 
S Of GoveniMpropriations made by law—functions which con- 
edit to all ate the Treasury ers in the contemplation of 
Most abused Constitution o the nited States, correspond- 
‘ate interes to tie Exchequer in England—should be under 
ase, from arate and independent administration. Let a 
ollusion andy department, then, be created, comprehending 
'S, Under these functions exclusively ; which, together with 
ent. In the numerous and complicated details incident to 
n the credit MM movement and transfer of the public funds, 
st the last reflMald afford ample occupation for a distinct and 
10r, I canuotMMponsible department. Let a board of ex-officio 
lic funds ofiimmissioners, formed upon the model of the Com- 
ise, Could bk MiRcsioners of the Sinking Fund, (consisting, foreex- 
'S Commuted ple, of the Chief Justice of the United States, 
IS to no other HM the President of the Senate, and of the Speaker 
oo the House of Representatives for the time be- 
>, to indivi 


.)be placed at the head of this department, and 


cash, would MB charged with a general supervisory or visitato- 
and abuses; Mk! power over the Treasury of the United States ; 
ons to the Mich would reqnire nothing more at their hands 
© Operations Mian one or two periodical inspections of the condi- 


onsideration 


nof the Treasury in the course of the year, and 
perly incor 


annual report of its operations to be made to 
gress Within the first month of each session. 


ich the pro MMhis board, being thus constituted the head of the 


































in My opin rtment, under that clause of the Constitu- 
dent of Ex- iba which authorizes ‘‘Congress by law to vest the 
‘TOM its inl- MiPpointment of such inferior officers as they think 
ublic liberiy, oper in the heads of departments,” &c., provision 
oO perceive, MiMight be made for vesting the appointment of 
its delicacy Hireasurer, of the members of the proposed Exche- 
>y him, and Hier, and of all other officers concerned in the ac- 
etary of the duties of the department, in the Board of Com- 
ced looking HiMissioners,—who should alone, too, have the power 
sapelly. removing any of these functionaries from 


in case of malversation or incompeten- 


to specified HM. 1 throw out these suggestions for the con- 
ery caseof MiMeration of the Senate, not as ae very 
) the Senate MMoroughly pondered them myself, though they 
ower. : olten through my mind in the deep 


tiety I feel for the accomplishment of the object 


e of execl- M¥which they aim—an entire withdrawal of the 
te in try from any connexion with, or dependence 
to be Executive. If there should be no constitu- 
know, sit, bral impediment to their adoption, (and I confess 
| attainable Him not inclined to be astute in searching for one 
h refer both MB such a cause,) they would be the means of effect- 
> officers 0 Hie a great political reform, and of affording a se- 
the unqual- MBrity for the public liberty, the importance of 
pent to pub» Mfhich, in the general sentiinent of the country, 
isputed pre- M#nnot, I am sure, be overrated. 
sit canbe Hilf, however, upon consideration, it should be 
ef Execu- Mught that the actual provisions of the Constitu- 
‘is has nev- notwithstanding the practical construction it 
see eived in _ ease of the Commiss — Ad - 
oppose an insurmourtable obstacle 
med in the Hthe arrangement here suggested, is yet an- 
sometimes Mer mode of rendering the members of the pro 
and some HF Exchequer Board virtually independent of the 
ncowonanes ‘ \ 
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power of the President; in regard to the constitu- 
tionality of which, I presume, there can be no 
dowbt in the minds of a majority of this body. I 
mean by providing that they shall not be removed 
from office in ny ease, without the concurrence of 
the Senate; reserving, however, to the President 
the power of suspension in case of misconduct or 
infidelity, and of appointing a temporary substitute 
during the recess of the Senate, which, as soon as 
it meets, shall determine whether the’ officer shall 
be restored, or be finally removed from office. A 
provision of this kind, by throwing over the officer 
the shield of senatorial justice, would render him 
independent of the mere will of the Executive, and 
give him the requisite firmness in the conscientious 
discharge of his duty. As to the constitutional 
power of Congress thus to regulate the tenure of of- 
fices created by it, I think there is no reason- 
able ground of doubt. The decision of Congress, 
in 1789, on the general question of the power of re- 
moval—a decision in which, under the luminous 
reasoning of Mr. Madison, my judgment has al- 
ways acquiesced—went no further, according to my 
apprekension of it, than to affirm that, in the ab- 
sence of legislation to the contrary, the power of 
removal resulted to the President. I have never 
understood it as precluding the power of Congress, 
whenever it thought proper to do so by express pro- 
visions, to regulate differently the tenure of offices 
created by it, and to declare in what manner, as 
well as for what causes, the incumbent shall be re- 
moved. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Cray,) if I mistake not, brought forward a propo- 
sition in 1835, providing that no officer appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, should be removed from office 
without the concurrence of the Senate; .subject, 
however, to temporary suspension by the President, 
when necessary, during the recess of the Senate. 
The application of this principle is especially called 
for in regard to all officers intrusted with the custody 
and managementofthe public moneys, It has been 
so felt and acknowledged in the institutions of our 
sturdy British ancestors from time immemorial; for, 
while the mass of public functionariesthere hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the Crown, the officers 
of the Exchequer—“the great conservator,” as it is 
called, “ of the revenues of the nation”—are en- 
trenched behind a tenure of good behavior, and hold 
their situations, when once appointed, independent- 
ly of the pleasure of theCrown. Surely, our nation- 
al ‘Treasury, maintaining precisely the same rela- 
tion to the public revenues, should be rendered at 
least as independent of the power of the Executive 
here. Iam ready, then, for one, to jointhe honora- 
rable Senator from Kentucky, heart and hand, in 
carrying out the principle of his proposition, in re- 
gard to the members of the proposed Board of Ex- 
chequer, and all other officers connected with the 
public Treasury. The honorable Senator has just 
laid upon our table a proposition for an amendment 
of the Constitution—to vest in Congress the appoint- 
ment of the principal officers of the Treasury, with 
a view to separate that department more effectually 
from the power of the Executive, and to subject it 
to the control of the Legislature. He will pardon 
me, I am sure, for suggesting whether it would not 
be better to pursue his object by a resort to the 
means which the Constitution, as it stands, puts at 
our disposal, rather than by proposing an amend: 
ment to the instrument, which, now thatthe concur- 
rence of twenty out of twenty-six independent 
sovereignties has become necessary to effect it, may 
be a thing to be wished, but which, in no case, [ 
am — shall we ever see accomplished. 

That the plan submitted to us by the Secretary of 
the Treasury would receive important modifica- 
tions from the hands of a committee, in regard to 
its machinery, as well as in other respects, there 
can be no ground to doubt. The President him- 
self, in a very becoming spirit, invokes the wisdom 
and patriotism of Congress to mould the scheme so 
as to suit its own views of what is necessary and 
pruper in its organization. He particularly arges 
upon Congress to “ take from the Chief Executive 

agistrate, by any and all constitutional means, a 
controlling power over the public Treasury ;” anil 
if, in'the plan proposed, that separation is not as 
complete as they may desire, he invokes them to 
make itso. In the same spirit, the Secretary of 
the Treasury presents his plan as one which will 
stand in need of “modifications, and a careful re- 
vision by the two Houses of the Legislature.” 
And yet, in anticipation of all modifications and 
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amendments, gentlemen in this body, distinguished 
political leaders, in the zeal of an apparently pre- 
determined opposition, rise on a mere motion of 
reference—and one of them, indeed, (Mr. Bentox,) 
as soon as the President's Message is read—and de- 
nounce the whole scheme, both in its principles and 
its details. I rejoice? sir, in the contrast to this 
procedure, Which has been exhibited by the atti- 
tude of gentlemen on this side of the Howse. 
Whatever sentiments of dissatisfaction they may 
be supposed to entertain in regard to the past, they 
have exhibited no temper of eager condemnation 
of what is now proposed, They are willing to cone 
sider the suggestions of the administration in a 
spirit of candor, and to make out of them, if possi« 
ble, something forthe good of the country. This 
is the spirit which the condition of the country de» 
mands; and gentlemen will yet find, if I mistake 
not, that it is the spirit of the American people of 
all parties. They demand, in the presence of the 
difheulties and embarrassments which afflict the 
country, that there shall be a truce to the bitter 
strife of party; that an exclusive and overweening 
attachment to favorite systems shallbe laid aside ; 
and that an honest and sincere effort shall be made 
to find, if possible, some common ground on which 
the great interests of the country, so long the sport 
of party contests, may be placed, for a season at 
least, in security and repose, 




























SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI. 

In the House of. Representatives, January 10, 1842— 
On the Treasury note bill, in Commitice of the 
Whole. 

’ The motion to strike out all after the enacting 

clause having been withdrawn, 

Mr. THOMPSON said— 

Mr. Cuainman, L renew the motion. My object 
in so doing, is to open the door to the few remarks 
which { have to make on this subjec!. [i was not 
my anticipation to take any part in this discussion. 
1 am called up suddenly by the alasions which have 
just been made, in no unkind spint, I believe, to 
the Siate of Mississippi. 1 am not prepared with 
notes or documents, and if the commutice have not 
fully determined to report this bill \o-night, 1 ask 
of ibem the indulgence toadjourn. It is late, our 
session has been long, and ail of us are exhausted. 
But, if the committee aie resolved to sit Outihis 
debate to-night, I shall proceed, unpiepared and 
upfitas I am for this undertaking. 

[Cries on ali sides, goon, goon. Weare re- 
solved to report the bili to-night. Adjourn. } 

The committce, I discover, are impaticat; the 
Treasury is in a cojlapre condition; ils empty 
vaulis reverberate the cry of the Sccretary for re- 
lief, and its necessities admit of no delay. I will 
proceed, therefore, and hope for a patient hearing. 

It appears, said Mr. T. trom the statements cf 
the Secreiary of the Treasury, that of the $12,- 
000,060 foan which was authorized at the late ea 
traordinary session, not one moiety bad been bego- 
tiated; that $6,500,000 yet remained to be taken, 
and this, t00, bearing 6 per cent. imierest. At the 
same time we are told the Treasury is emp'y, 
unable to command the means necessary to cary 
On ils ordinary operatigns, Without-a dollar to pay 
the needy day laborer, or to supply meinbers of Con- 
gress with pecket money. We are told that our bonds 
have been hawked about the market, and offered 
in every broker’s shop in New York and Boston, 
without an ufler. Weare told by the great bro- 
kers (Prime, Ward, and King) of New York, that 
six per cent. Government stocks cannot be soid in 
the American market; and doubt has been ex- 
pressed whether a. ready sale wouid be found for 
them in Eurcpe. This presents us in a condition 
“passing strange,” unprecedented in the hisiory of 
the Government since the adoption of our present 
Constitution. Ina time of profound peace, with 
‘no extraordinary demands on the Treasury, with @ 
growing and increasing popelation, whuse agricul- 
tural, manufacivring, and miveral productions are 
constantly enlarging, whose export and import 
trade evinces prosperity and ectivily in commerce, 
our Government is without money, ell nigh wilh- 
out eredit, and nobody seems much concesned 
about it. Indeed, I heaid in seme quartets gra‘n- 
jations at the fact. In this position of thing, the 
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Secretary of the Treasury says the issue of Trea- 
sury notes is a measure of ‘obvious necessity.” 

On two former occasions I voted for the issue of 
Treasury notes, becavse I preferred that mode of 
supplying the wants of the Government to a loan. 
But I regret to say to the committee that I cannot 
vote for this bill; and I will briefly state my rea- 
sons. 

In the first place, Congress authorized the Presi- 
dest, at the extra session, to borrow $12,000,000. 
A few days ago the Committee of Ways and 
Means jntroduced a bill to increase that loan 
$5,000,000, which, if passed into a law, and I pre- 
sume it will pass, will make the national funded 
debt of this Government, contracted in the course 
of twelve months, $17,000,000" Then there is a 
proviso in this bil! to issue Treasury notes, which 
declares that the power herein conferred shall cease 
and determine as soon as ihe loan authorized by 
Congress shall be negotiated. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, iconsider it self-evident, from the facts de- 
veloped in this debate, that no loan will be nego- 
tiated till the power hereby conferred is exhausted; 
and thus the national debt will be improperly and 
unjustly increased to $22,000,000. So decidedly 
am I opposed to all this line of policy in creating a 
funded debt to raise means to meet the ordinary 
wants of Government, that I will not be forced by 
the cry of emergency, necessity, to favor it. Unless 
that proviso be stricken cul, and it should be de- 
clared that the issue contemplated by this bil was 
to be taken as part and parcel of the twelve million 
loan, not yet negotiated, I cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, give this bill my support. 

I have said I preferred Treasury notes to stock 
bonds. I deemit within the power of this Go- 
vernment to raise money, either by a loan or by 
the issue of Treasury notes. I regard them both 
equally constitutional. More than twelve months 
agol gave my opinion on this subject at full 
length. I hold, thatin time of peace, no Govern- 
ment should contract a_ permanent debt. If the 
accruing revenue be not sufficient to meet all de- 
mands, increase it, and in the mean time Treasury 
notes may be used to sustain the credit of the Go- 
vernment, and to anticipate its means. Being re- 
ceivable in payment of public ducs, they are gra- 
dually absorbed, and the Treasury is never embar- 
rassed by their redemption. Moreover I consider 
them, in fact,as an additional amount given to 
the currency of the country, although my object in 
voting for them is to raise money on an emergen- 
cy. The public creditor willingly receives them, 
and they answer well asa medium of exchange, 
thus increasing the facilities of the tax payer, in 
discharging hisdebt to the Government. On the 
contrary, issue your bonds, they at once take the 
shape of a permanent debt, are purchased by bro- 
kers and capitalists, and thus abstract so much of 
the active business capital of the country. Thus 
they have a tendency rather to embarrass trade and 
interrupt the regular channels of business than 
give any relief to ils depressed circulation. The 
broker and capitalist will preter your stock bonds, 
but the people at large would choose the Treasury 
notes. 

Ithas been stated by my worthy friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Inczrsext] that the reason why 
the bills of the Government were depreciated in 
the market, was, that there was a want of security 
for their redemption. This was undeniably true. 
And until that security can be had, I think Govern- 
meat should be slow to attempt to raise money on 
its credit. 

It has been stated, and I think with truth, that 
there is a want of confidence with capitalists in the 
management of the finances of the country. Ever 
since 1784, the Government has had a permanent 
resource for the payment of the public debt, in the 
national dompin, the richest legacy, as it has been 
adminis'ered, that was ever possessed ty any Go- 
vernment on earth. The British Government be- 
fore the Revolution, did not regard the public lands 
as a source of revenue. Our ancestors be- 
came possessed of them out of the “ abun- 
dant grace” of the lords proprietors; but 
when this Government acquired title to the 
back lands, as they were then called, by the deeds 
of cession from Virginia and other States, they be- 
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came a permanent source of revenac. The pub- 
lic creditor, soon after these eessions, began to feel 
entire confidence in the securities of this Govern: 
ment. Mr. Jefferson, who was then in Europe, 
always referred to these lands as a fruitful means 
of redeeming the Revolationary debt. The confi- 
dence which then was given was faithfally main- 
tained, nor did it ever enter into the conceptions of 
the sages of that day, that after the payment of the 
then existing debt, these lands, or their pro- 
ceeds, were torevert tothe States. A single re-~ 
ference will be satisfactory on this subject. Under 
the articles of the old confederation, each State was 
required to contribute to the common treasury, “in 
proportion to the value of all land within each 
State, granted to, or surveyed for, any person, as 
such lands and the buildings and improvements 
thereon shall be estimated.” In the deed of 
cession by Virginia, it is set forth, that the 
lands so ceded “shall be considered a com- 
mon fund, for the - use and benefit of 
such of the United States as have become, 
or shall become, members of the Confedera- 
tion, or Federal Alliance of the said States, Vir- 
ginia inclusive, according to their usual respective 
proportions in the general charge and expenditure, 
and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of 
for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose 
whatsoever.” 

Thus it is apparent to every mind that the lands 
derived from the States were intended as a com- 
mon fund, to meet the expenditures of the Federal 
Government, and thus to diminish the general tax 
on the people. From that hour till the first day of 
January, 1842, they have been so administered; 
and in the mean time the Government bas pur- 
chased, out of the common funds of the common 
Treasury, almost a boundless territory, from 
France and Spain, of course for the purpose of 
meeting the general expenses of the Federal Go- 
vernment. Bat by the act of the last extra session, 
this vast territory has been thrown away, and now 
nothing was left for the support of the Government, 
but the disposition of politicians on this floor to tax 
their contituents. This, sir, is the principal reason 
why capitalists are unwilling to trust the Govern. 
ment. They see our vast national domain squan- 
dered for political effect, and they doubt the nerve 
of politicians to tax the people to make up the defi- 
ciency occasioned by such prodigality. This, sir, 
has been the chief means of depreciating the credit 
of the Government, and I verily believe it will grow 
worse and worse, till we retrace our steps and re- 
claim our rich inheritance, Until this has been 
done, I feel unwilling to attempt any farther to 
raise money upon our credit; these Treasury notes, 
I fear and believe, will depreciate, and it is wrong 
to pay the public creditor in depreciated Govern- 
ment paper. 

Mr. T. gave way toMr.J. G. Froyp to move the 
committee rise—which was negatived. 

Mr. T. resumed. An allusion has been made, 
during the course of the day, to the fact 
that the stocks of the States were re- 
turning to this country from abroad, be- 
cause some of them had refused to pay their 
debts, and others had failed todo so, from the 
wantof means. The gentleman from Vermont 
{Mr. Evererr] had particularly assigned this as 
the reason why the credit of the Government was 
depreciated. I admit, said Mr. T. that the stocks 
of the Siates are returning home, and I am not sor- 
ry tohearit. I admit that some of the States 
have failed to meet their engagements, andI ve- 
rily believe that others will follow their example, 
I admit that there is alarm felt on the part of the 
foreign stockholders; and I think there is cause for 
alarm, because most of the States have negotiated 
large loans, without providing a fand for their re- 
demption. I admit that I have but little sympa- 
thy for the large mass of stockjobbers. It was 
onee emphatically said by one who claimed a high 
seatamong them, that “the penitentiary, would 
one day claim its own;” and the author, in his 
own person, ison the highway to prove the truth 
of his own prophecy. The faro dealer, in my 
State, for pursuing his avocation, seon found him- 
self incarcerated within the walls of the State pri- 
son. If the same penalty were prescribed by 
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the law for stockjobbing, th: community w, 
feel the same odium aad contempt for 
And these are the men who 
to decide upon State honor and State op, 
These are the gamblers who, under the guidang, 
their polarstar, interest, alternately ‘ery up , 
cry down the credit of States and corporaij, 
These are they who give fifieen and twenty 
cent. for ob!igations on Staies, and then denoyn 
the tax paying people for bad faith, if they qo 
promptly discharge the full amount, naught a} 
ing. These are the men who attempt to frown y 
an honest man, who dares inquire whether the , 
ligations they hold be just or unjust, honest oy j 
honet. - These are the men who endeavor to, 
sidize the press, to abure and vilify an honest , 
ple, who having been cheated and defrauded, 
burdened beyond the point of endurance, shoy 
restles:nes and an unwillingness to endure longs 
It is said they are alarmed. I am not sorry for jt 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IxcEasoLL,] in referring to this subject, } 
exultingly stated that his State had, by 
unanimous vote, refused to repudiate 
debt. I rejoice that such is the case. 
has no ground, so far as my knowledge 
tends, to refuse the payment of herdebt. | hy 
she will hold out faithful unto the end, and , 
the uttermost farthing. But recollect the try; 
nemo est beatus ante mortem; recollect the history 
State indebtedness and fictitious credit is noj 
written out. I consider the vote of the Legis 
ture as gratuitous and uncalled for. Thatbo 
body has erred in voting at all, and many of us 
live to see the erzor. Although I did entertain 
suspicion of the good faith of that State, ye 
must confess that vote alone furnishes ground¢ 
suspicion. Remember the Scripture, Let him w 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall. 

Bat the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. E 
RETT] said that the action of one Srate had hada 
cisive effect upon the stock market. I undersia 
the gentleman as having a direct refeie 
to the State I have the honor in par 
represent; and what was that action? 
eleventh article of the amendments to the ( 
stitution, provides that ‘the judiciai po 
of the United States shall not be construed to ¢ 
tend to any suitin law or equity, commenced 
prosecuted against one of the United States by cit 
zens of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
any foreign State.” The State of Mississip 
took the ground that, being a sovereign State 
liable to be sued, and it being inconsistent with he 
dignity and self-respect to permit suit, it was not 
her right, but her imperative duty, to decide 
debts she had contracted and owed, and what det 
she had not contracted and did not owe, Andinm 
ing that decision, she was to be guided by th 
principles which control all sovereignties in ii 
ca:es,'not by the principle of recollecting mig 
and forgetting right, but of justice, honor, and 
dignity. 

Tbe Cnarmman here called Mr. T. to order { 
irrelevaacy in debate. 

Mr. Tromeson said he was answering 
had been asserted ia regard to the State he 
sented, viz. that, by her repudiation of her debi 
the credit of the Government had been depreciate 
and that it was therefore impossible to raise m0 
ney except by the issue of Treasury notes. 
am answering that argument by admitting 
the late action of that State and | 
failure of the States of Indiana, Illinois, Michiga 
and Maryland, to meet the payment of the io 
of their debts, due January 1, have given the sie 
jobbers alarm, and have reflected somewhat on | 
credit of this Government, managed as it is atl 
time. Bat I deny that the State of Mississippi ® 
ever, ot willever, refuse to pay any debt due 
her. She repudiates the gambier’s maxim, t0 
tle fair, and never pay: But what she owes 
will pay, to the last dollar. Her resources 
abundant, and her will is good, and she will si 
firm in her purposes. I know that slander 
gone abroad, and to some extent done its dif 
work. Some have misunderstood her 
Some have wilfully belied her; the designing 
where, by misrepresentations, have vored 
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stain upon her fair escutcheon, But some || the particular trusts confided to them, In all other She was a younger member of this confederacy; 

acqaainted themselves with her case,andhave || Governments, ancient or modern, the legislative but when only a Territory, and her citizens few in 
come forward and maintained her honor. || authority, I care not under what form it existed, number, they tarried not when their country called; - 

se shall never be forgotten. While she feels {| had unlimited control over the rights of the mass. but, beaded by the lamented Hinds, they acted with 

itively alive to every whisper of reproach from || We bave made one great step in the march of the such bravery and chivalrous daring at the battle of 
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State en, 


¢ guidance 








ery up g ister States, she moves onward in her course || desuny which awaits mankind, by adopting written New Orleans, as to excite the “astonishment of one 
Corporatig » majesty of conscious recti‘ude. constitutionsas the muniments of the people’s rights. || army and the admiration of the other.” If the 
ad iwenty pp had been asserted in some of the papers that Every infraction of this Constitution by those rights of the nation should be again invaded, she 
hen denoy issippi had given bonds to theamount of seven || entrusted with power, necessarily violates some of would be the first to make the heaviest sacrifices 
f they do ons, all of which had been repudiated by her. |] the rights of life, liberty, or property, and when- for the common cause. Mississippi is one of the 
Haught at ibis was a mistake. Of these bonds, two mil- || ever the people shall be brought tamely to submit largest exporting States of this Union, and if war 
0 frown y ,issned for stock in the Planters’ Bank were || to these infringements of right, | care not from comes, it will fall heaviest on her. Yet 1 do not 
nether the GME ‘ied on all hands to be due; and they would || what motive it may proceed, it may be from igno- || believe there is within her borders a single indivi- 
ronest or; deemed, though they may turn out to bea to- || rance, or for the want of nerve, to face down the dual who is not prepared to sacrifice her great agri- 
leavor to joss to the Sta’e. Heer faith has been pledged. || frowns of the interested, or from want of vigilance cultural and commercial interests, and rush for- 
a honest, jt will be preserved. But there were other to detect the unwarranted assumption of power, ward to sustain the country. 
efrauded, 4 4, for five millions, used by the Union Bank, that moment liberty receives a shock, life is ren- Mississippi bas passed though some severe tria's.--~ 
ance, show #44 without the consent of the State, in the very dered insecure, and the rights of property confoun- While the credit system was considered a blessing, 
ndure lone, of the Constitution, for which her fauh had |} ded. Obdsta principiis, is a sound maxim in mo- and others were sipping of its delicious and intoxi- 
Sorry for it, Mir been pledged, which were sold in violation || rals, but as useful and indispensable in constitu- cating poison, she slaked her thirst with eager 
ylvania [y ihe law which created them, and which have || tional governments. Let the people rebuke every haste, and drained the cup to its very dregs. Ex- 
subject, | yed a curse to her people: These bonds, in my || assumption of power—let them shew to the world hileration followed; for the hour, there was “the 
had, by ble judgment, she never will pay. It was to || that when their agents act without authority, it is feast of reason and the flow of soul.” The hectic 
ee five millions to which allusion had been made; |} the act of che agents, and not of themselves—an flush upon her cheek was mistaken for the rich 


lif it were in order for me to do so, I should || act without authority, and therefore is null and 


g | crimson of health and besaty. The life currents 
howledge em, to go into a full history of this matter, and || void. They owe it to themselves and the institu. || coursed rapidly through her veins, and gave a 
debt. Thy snt all the facts on which the State of Missis- tions they have inherited, to preserve an eternal charm to being, which cast its rainbow tints on all 
nd, and pa: acted. Butit would take some time to do || vigilance. They owe it to posterity to check and || surrounding nature. She walked in grandeur, the 
ct the truismMlMee to this question, and I observe the impatience || set aside every aggression, and to hand down wonder, the admiration, the envy of all. The ex- 
ee the committee. I must content myself with || their fundamental law untouched by unholy || citement grew higher and higher. Filattered and 

¥ No 


ing her position, and at some proper time, dur- hands, unimpaired, in full foree, as the ark 


caressed on alisides, she was deemed the fair- 
the session, I will make a full explanation of || of their political salvation. If their courage fail 


est of the fair, the loveliest of the lovely, 


f the Legis, 
r. That DOE 


matter. || them, if they are frowned down and insolently told || the proudest of the proud. Wherever her citizens 
any of us But it had been stated that Mississippi had taken || that dishonor awaits those who call in question the || travelled abroad, they were the “observed of all 
d entertain frst step in depreciating the credit of this Go- || actsof their rulers, aad thus they submit, they || observers.” Kach one was considered a hero, of 
Se are n ment. This may beso. Credit isa delicate || prove themselvesdegenerate sons of their ances- || princely fortune and princely liberality. Thedeal- 


nt,and few can duly appreciate the effect of || tors, unworthy te be freemen, and will inevitably er in the cities hasted to make his acquaintance, 


et him Wh, breeze that kisses its tender leaves. Here the || invoke the cursesof an injured posterity. If, || laughed at his wit, aided and connived at bim in 
fall. dit system was first stretched to its utmost letter, therefore, the agents of the State of Mississippi his prodigality and irregularity, and quailed at his 
ut (Mr. Eval her banks were the first to suspend specie pay- || made and disposed of her bonds in defiance of her || frown. But the fatal hour came, foretold and fore- 
shad had ads Their example was followed by the banks of || constitution and laws—if they contracted debt || seen, indeed, by some of the wise and considerate, 

I undersauiivy State in the Union. The dishonor and discredit || without her consent—will not every honest com- || but well nigh forgotten by all in the genera! intox- 
ect refeieu@iey, under other circumstances, would have at- || munity—will not every friend of liberty call upon ication. Her overstrained nerves gave way, and 
f In pall WBhed to the Mississippi banks, were swallowed || her people to set them aside—will not justice and || prostration ensued. Then were seen the awful 
action? in the glory of having acted with so much pa- || expediency alike forbid the submission of her peo- || contortions of the limbs, and the wild flashings of 
Oa the Couism, for the purpose of saving a poor and suf- || ple to taxation for their payment? the eye, which betokened madness, and presaged 
eae . ing people. In some States, the Legislatures Mr. Chairman, I rejeice that my destiny has || death. The alarmed Executive called together the 


stioned by law the suspension of the banks, and || been cast in that State. It was not my position by legislative doctors, and bade them ia their wisdom 


ommenced MR wined them in ‘their course of wickedness and || birth, it was so from choice. When years hadri- || consul', and speedily administer the healing balm, 
pce Ae iE honesty, in refusing to pay their debtson the || pened me into manhood, and I found thisextended || or dissolution was inevitable. They did consult, and 
be alien und that honesty and payment by the banks || and prosperows country spread out before me, the || they determined that as the patient was sinkingy 
es etek dbe inconvenient,expensive,ruinous,disastrous || soil, the climate, the resources of that State, the || more stimulant must be procured, and speedily ap- 


he body of the people. How dare such States || energy, enterprise, honor and integrity of her peo- || plied. The Constitution, the bulwark of the freedom 


istent with biMoniain of others for failing or refasiag to pay || ple, invited me to pitch my tent among them. And || of the citizen, intended to guard his rights in this 


it was note 


decid it debts, when they have the same grounds of || this day, I feel prouder of that,people than I ever felt bour of trial and temptation, stood in the way? 
to a whal jammputcation, with fourfold force and truth. Bat || before; difficult is the task in a free country to call With more benevolence than wisdom, they leapt 
ang sedi ‘Eaessissippi repudiated this doctrine, and her Le- || the minds of the people from their various pur- its barriers, and drenched the sufferer witha co- 
” 4 4 be ¢, in despite of the denunciations of bank |] suits, and induce them to discuss and decide upon || pious draught of the noxious poison. The disease 
x sete | \mmders and stockjobbers, who denounced her || their constitutional rights. They are more dis- || stew worse, the pains increased, and the writhings 
ae in Win and denounce her now, was the Fiast to re- || posed to submit to the acts of their agents than to || were more distressing. At last the physician's 
eee sire the banks to resume, or forfeit their charters. || rise up.and call them im question. There is an || skill and the physician’s medicine were exhausted, 

’ 


every State is following in her’ wake, and || aversion to the discusion of abstract questions, and || andno farther reliance was placed in artificial 
tifying and applauding her conduct. Her peo- || few have been the instances in which our people || means. The patient was told that she must trust 
were the first to reap the bitter fruits of bank || have been roused to a due appreciation of their || for recovery to the strength and vigor of her con- 
sion and bank explo:ion; and I trust it is her constitutional rights. But from the late action of stfution, and to her natural resources. From 
liny to lead off in this struggle to maintain the the State of Mississippi, I feel a renewed, a deeper that hour she felt more calm and easy, and re- 


EF. to order 


nswering 
tate he 


+ her dvgmeen'y of Our constitutions, and the principle that || confidence in the intelligence, the honor, the firm- || covery commenced. The improvement has been 
“ erd Government is made for the people, and not the || ness, and patriotism of that people. Frowned up- || slow, bat progressive; still she feels debilitated and 
a ‘ae "Irie for ihe Government. Gentlemen dream || onat home by those who denied their power to in- || enfeebled; but all look forward to an early and 


mn they suppose the States are going to pay just || quire into their rights, denounced and misrepre- complete restoration. The only precaution re- 


sary now unjust debts alike. They will be true tothem- || sented by their enemies from abroad, they, have quired in her condition is a total abstinence from 
ales people, who levy as well as pay || gone on in the even tenor of their ways, seeking || ‘hat intoxicating poison which caused her disaster. 
ale afi es will not suffer at the expense of justice. || truth and asserting right. And Iam now prepared || In recurring to the past, she feels mortified and cha- 
aan he i BEES idle to — they will. to say to the friends of liberty, of the rights of free || grined at her excesses, and, in returning to a state 
tort ae t, said Mr. T. I have looked forward to || men, of Constitutional Government, every where, || of soundness, her first and highest duty is to her- 
nan ne tiet glorious destiny for this country. I have || stand firm—be of good cheer. Here is a people || ‘elf. Restore a bleeding, prostrate constitution, 
ee tis athmeezed, in contemplating the fature his- || who will extend to you sympathy, and succor, and || which has been trampled under foot. She will 
Mississippi of ame oxy a ge be increased || effective - a not ae courage, their ‘eabeaa jane oat dodis 
. number as we drive back the savage honor, or their willingness. t the hour and the ’ rs 

ly — subject the earth to the ploughshare, that oe necessity come, and Mississippi would go forward : peop pnccyrit Pee ; 
oo os a? been @ people peculiarly favored, to convince || and take as bold a stand in asserting the rights of I said I felt prouder of Mississippi this day than 
. s be {illustrate to the world that man is capable of || mankind, in resisting oppression, in vindicating the || lever felt before. 1 have seen her people tried, 
: og will samme eove™ument; but unless these States adhere to || integrity of Constitutions, as any other State in the || aud I know them. Too proud to acknowledge them- 

, sanidt inal first principles, I feel that we never will || Union. Let the emergency come, when the Fede- || selves insolvent, too firm and too proud to submit 
_ ses its die? OUt and realize the great resulis anticipated || ral Constitution is endangered, or our rights of || ‘9 @ violation of their righ's, regardless of the 


the philanthropist and patriot, To secure life, property invaded, and she will never sleep upon strokes of calamniators, they take their stand, and 
tty, and property, to every individual in the || her arms Let this nation be assailed and its flag appeal as our ancestors did, toa candid world, and 
unity, constitutions are formed by the people || be insulted, and she would be foremostin the ranks || 29 impartial posterity for support. Every true 
elves, limiting the power of their agents to |} of its defenders, hearted Mississippian feels proud of his S:ate. She 


d her posi 


censeaver 
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has forty ihousand {reemen who are ready to risk 
all, to sacrifice every thing for her honor and her 
rights. Warmed by a southern sun, fanned by a 
southern breeze, fed upon a generous soil, our 
hearts are entwined around our noble Siate, and 
we “grapple her to our bosom with hoops of steel.” 
We love Mississippi, our sovereign mistress, 
to whom we owe fealiy and obedience; for 


ee ee ee hg ee ig ee a eS 


fact that no provision is made that the State of Mississippi 
shall be a subscriber for stock. But, on the contrary, section 
4th of the law says that the “owners of real estate situated in the 
State of Mississippi, and who are citizens thereof,‘shall be the 
only personsentitied to subscribe.” This law provides that 
the capital of the Bank shall be $15,500,000—thatthe books of 
subscription shall be keptopen for six months, under the in 

spection of ten managers to be chosen by the Leyislature—tha: 
so soon as five thousand shares shall have been subscribed, 
the Governor of the State shall appoint thirteen directors to 
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Jan, 1 
Hi, ot Reps, 


from the very terms of the mortgages for stock which 


drawn up by the officers of the bank, and which 
been recorded in almost every county of the Stare, 
which it is set forth that the intent of the mo is to ee 


the payment of only $10,500,000 leaving $5,000,000, 
already sold, te be paid by the ‘State by virtue of the 
mental act. 2d. It is apparent from these faets that, at the je! 
of the issuance of the five millions of bonds now heid 
there were no subscribers for stock save the State 

the books of subscription had not been kept open as requj 











| 
, serve for twelve months, who shail take charge of the Bank the originaf charter six months; that.no bonds for 
| her, we would live, and for her sake, we would and the books of subscription— that after the books are closed, ho morigeges to secure Uses had been takers hat aa 
! : : : : : go into immediate operation whenever it shall ad been appoint y the Executive to examine a 
not refuse to die. t "ur E the bank may go in » in media i 1D} 
5 tisfy th biti It is praise enc ugh to sa appear that at least @500,000 shall have been subscribed and on the validity of the mortgases; and that not a dollar had 
‘1 isfy the ambition of a common man, travel paid in—that those deciared stockhoiders by the directors shall paid in on a single share of stock: Therefore, they must hy 
: where he may, to feel, and to Say, Mississippi is pay into the bank the sum of ten dollars upon each and ever. been issued in pursuance of the supplemental act, of 
i my home share subscribed—that the stockholders shail give their bonds there is more baseness in this whole transaction than ever 
. to the bank for tiic amount of stock allowed to each, and shall racterized any other act of public functionaries. 3d. I: js ap 
We have been told of the great power and re- also execute mca — real estate, ae the peeneen wt rent, from poe eee oe the power of attorney frog, ; 
| sources of England, and warned to be prepared for || Pymunt of crease touloctinas, ot aly he proper |] ieethies bonds he power of atmey, the rea 
a conflict with her. This dread of England—his mortgaged, but the whole es'ate of the stockholder would have the act to incorporate the subscribers to the Miseissinpi " 
cry of probable war, isa very convenient excuse }{ been bound for the redemption of the stock) and that both Bank had been passed Py one Legislature. and in conformy 
. the principal and interest of the bank bonds werre to be paid the Constitution been published and referred to the next 
for enlarged expenditures, and the contracting of || by the bank as they severally feli due. ‘Then it is further pro- ceeding Legislature, which had passed and confirmed the eg 
» new debts. But, remember that we, have waged |} vied, that the State shall pledge its faith for the redemption of original act, and that the same was approved by the 
} two long and tedious wars with that power, and || ‘" capital stock, or, in other words, shall become the security vernor on the 5th day of February, 1838, continues; « 
Inded bh with ack edeed viets d | of the subseribers for stock upon being allowed ten per cent. whereas the said Legislature last above mentioned, passed » 
concinded each with acknowledged victory perche of the profits of the bank, the appointment of five of the thirteen act entitled an act supplemental to an act to incorporate 4 
upon oar standard, For thirty years we have en- directors, and astanding accommodation loan of $200,000, and oe < the er Union on ae Was a 
: . nie 2 * the 3Uth section requires the Goveroor to execute to the said proved by the Governor, February 15th, 1838: and w 
e € . ee ’ : 
4 joyed peace, and our population has increased with bank, from time to ime, bends in amount proportioned to the as the Governor of the State of Mississippi has, pursuant to ti 
; amazing rapidity. Yet, 1 1S 5a19, We are unpre- sums subscrived and secured to the satisfaction of the directors, ere of the said supplementary act, subscribed ip } 
pared to meet England, our old enemy, oppressed until the whole amount of bonds ghall be furnished. In this nalf of the said rive fifty Sas eanen the. capital stog 

: - harte vill at once perceive no risk, no hazard of taxation of said bank, and has executed twenty-five hundred bonds of 

with de’t and enteebled by internal corruption eee ss P , Mississippi . 
es : 2 : whatever. said State of Missiseippi, for the sum of two thousand dq 
By such insinuations, we do ourselves and this gene- This act was published—not the length of time required by each,” &c. If truth can produce conviction, surely this q 
ration injustice. Wecan meet her and we can the Sopeeniens itistrue, but stall it yas, pubis, and it is | tion - now pinned eens coa™ Po It is pee svinws that ¢ 
; : : P ae unworthy of this great question to dweil on quibbles. Ata purchaser 0 e bunds had not only constructive, but ae 
vanquish fer, as any hour, on the land or on the succeeding Legislature, which met in January, 1838, the same || notice, that the faith of the State could not be pledged under 
; sea, in any mode of civilized warfare. What was law came up for re-enactmant. While it was still pending, and Same by * “ of > Legisleiare, wines a cong 
; our streneth in 18!2.in comparison to what it is before another vote was taken upon It, a joint committee of tion by the people; that the suppiemental act Not been cop. 
? . f ne ‘fen . ry t sare. hh the Senate and House of Representatives, a committee of the firmed by the people; and that the bond he purchased were; 
now and our fathers feared not to engage her. greatest weight and highest responsibility that can at any time sued “pursuant to the provisions of the said supplementay 
Bince then, by the improvement of steam naviga- be raised, was appointed and instructed to “examine whether the act! !” pecomne 2 one attorney to Ne COM Missionew 
io ilroads t (es , : said bil] can be amended, and if 30, whether it be practicable to is made part and parcelof his contract with them, and it op 
S n, on ae » and turnpikes, we oe weil nigh change it intoa State Bank exclusively.” From the unanimous || tains a clear statement of.these facts. _ 
= seh at points together, and, almest ina report of that commitice, permit me to call your attention to the My answer, then, — and ee I do nee believe 
twinkling, the largest forces could be concentrated following exiract : bonds sold by the Mississippi Union Bank to Mr. Nichol 
f 5 . whe sat aaa * Butas to that portion of the said charter, which relates to Biddle were issued in conformity with the provisions of dy 
ee seaports. 1 ese : : Saas tare eee . Pome _ : cee 
| ee ee meen r wi a these advantages, the subscribers og stockholders i the said institution, being the Constitution of the State, but that they were issued in violatj 
‘ without a dollar in the Treasury, we are called primary condition on which the faith of the State is to be of the sacred and expressly reserved rights of the people, 
; upon to make increased and heavy appropriations pledged, and as such constitutes a vital part of it, we have no _Interrogatory 2d: ons if not 80 pened, Shane in your of 
a ' ae : ba power to change the same, unl ss it should be again submitted nion it comports with the true dignity of the State, to recogoig 
for the epnengemnant of the army and ihe navy, and | to the people for theirsanction, which would have the tendency \| aclaim growing out ofa violation of the tundamental law? 
d the extensic n of the post ofiice facilities. I cannot to postpone, at least fur two years, iis consummation. This I consider that in answering the preceding interrogatory, { 
* conceive how gentiemen reconcile it to themselves ue ee Rear cca re ee be directly at war with answer to this follows as a necessary eevee Every catia 
, ; * t} xe wishes of our constituents,” &c. of the State owes a faithful allegiance to Mississippi. Og 
, to add to the embarrassments of the country and This report was received and unanimously adopted by the cteniibetion is the standing lengua will of our tees s0¥6 
: the Treasury, by increased expenditures for such Legislature, At that time, while the charter is still pending, reign. She requires of every public functionary a sole; 
purposes. Itake my stand. I will go for no such and open of course to all amendments admissible under oath to maintain the integrity and sacredness of her inju 
appropriation; I will consent to no new indebtedness; ee te ae pom weed oO eeeens the = tions, and declares every act of every officer which vio 
: ? ae parts of the ancot changes a re-sub- this constitution null and void—of no validity whatever; 
no issue of stocks or Treasury notes, urless a fund mission of the charter to the people. Consequently, Every infringement, therefore, of this expressed wall is disloy: 
be provided for their redemption. If your revenue Febeeaty, I an oer cone ad Sheaa.”? Wihot poe a auar oor ach anions Sas iran a 
on fF ei reDruary, 1600, ees e . cesefully carry out such an infringement, would not only b 
be not sufficient fur the support of an economical calling in’ question the constitutioaality of this charter, I might cnet and dlarequne upon her eeeaneur but destroy ite 
C y as j i 5 and triumphantly ask: Has a singie bond of the State been ioni -vati 1 indi i ili 
Government, I-vy your taxe and inorease it. But ett ees se di cherses? ii'es. Wes erate tke true dignity and elevation, would indicate imbecility and p 
do not fall into the error committed by several of races baer bro wn ths Govelane: te saan is Sean . mature decay, What constitutes the true ene “a 
r : : : ’ 9 ey a itutional government? Surely not wealth, nor 
the States, of creating a debt, without creating, at sribers 2 Had the ipti a eee : ’ 
teaiseme’ tims c fant wassute ta pesmpeey. || Lakemieenseeeed taneereettee tees | ae ae ee cee eae eee 
meni. | ten ares upon a oa ae sh oa pommel oo ma- taxes collected from the many to pamper the pride of col 
ny bonds for SiC 8 hat een, given an securec by satis actory nor great monopolizing corporations, guarantying u 
eemeememee |} mortgage? Notone of these things had been done, at the privileges to citizens declared to be equal—but an independ 
3 Fer the purpose of making kncwn the facts on —_ the bonds in question were issued and sold !—and the pur- people, high minded men, who know their rights, and “koow 
which Mississippi is acting, the following exteact || “*" ae ae See We ' ing, dare pp vee nel an. a oe < Miss. 
. ' : ; rir : ee But here follows the explanation: Ten days after the passage sippi have the intelligence to discern and ascertain their rig 
te Pp. a the sary e Thompson to the |} of the foregoing charter, the same Legislature that determined || and the coarage and spirit to asmort ond vindicate shane, wil 
ales. &. ebster, esq. of Vicksburg: by unanimous vote that the charter could no: be amended be marked down as an instance of the degeneracy 0 (mes, 

Interrogatory Ist. Do you beiieve the bonds sold hy the Mis- while pending Savers ems passed “An a supplementary to Our ar ste, gn ee is pledged to up. 
sissippi Union Bank to Mr. Nicholas Biddle, were issued in an actto incerporate the subsciibers to the Mississipi Union hold and maintain our Constitution, and in every practic 
conformity with the provisions of the Constitution of the |} Bank”—wherein, under the magic title of supplement, they manner to rebuke and repudiate every iniraction of it, Ep 
State? if endeavoredia do indirectly what the conscience of every lightened public opinion, every where, will sustain and } 

In answering this question, no argument is required; buta cea him in doing ena at cae ee ance in oa» = eet aia ien AG 
simple succinct statement of the facis ia the case wi), in m inthe charier.jsy way of supplement, which, but a few days isdain every and ail obligation which a few men, cre 
estimation, be satisfactory. , v before, they had deciarea, under oath, would vitiate the lite brief and accidental authority, may have sought to fas 

The Constitution provides that “No law shallever be passed whole instrument. This procedure was in violation of all par- upon her, in despite of its express prohibitory provisions. A 
to raise a loan of money upon the creuit of the State, or to liamentary rule, known iu this or any other enlightened coun- wound has been inflicted upon our sacred Constitution. This 
pledge the faith of the State for the payment or redemption of |] try; and it can be considered inno other light than a legislative large majority admit. And while that wound is still bleed 
any loan or debt, unless such daw be proposed in the Senate or | fraud; because it violated not only the constitution, according even befure any proper effort is made to staunch it—an insult 
House of Representative, and be agreed to by a majority of the || to their own showing, but also one of their express rules of ing demand is made of the people to inflict yet another, by the 
members of each House, and entered on their journals with || order, which prohibited the repeal of any law the same session payment ofan unconstitutional debt, How will an 
the yeas and nays taken thereon, and be referred (othenext || at which it was passed. On the 15th of February, 1838, this member of the Legislature, who believes these bonds to be uw 
succeeding Legislature. and published for three months pre- || act took the form and shape of law. The very firat section constitutional, care, in the face of the world, to take an oxth of 

E vious to the next regular election in three newspapers ef this changed @itogether the attitude of the State tothe bank. In the fidelity to the Constitation, and then vote an_ap 

i q State; and un'ess a majority ofeach branch ofthe Legislature || original act, the State being amply indemnified, agrees to stand tion of the people’s money to their pay By 

bs so elected after such publication shall agree to and pass such as the security ot the stockholders; in this supplemental act means can the property of the people be from thei 
?aw; and in such case tle yeas and nays shall be taken and en- she becomes primarily liable for $5,000,000. In the original hands to be applied to an unconstitutional 1 Who 
tered on the journals ofeach House, ~ act, no individua! but a citizen of the State can subscribe and will submit to a tax which, if fairly and honestly imposed, the 

In 1830 the Legislature of our State pledged the faith of the take stock; in this act the State becomes a subscriber for stock, courts are sworn not to eniorce? Why is it that the advocate 

' State for the Planters Bank bonds; and the dissatisfaction of the and by express repeal gives up her ten per cent. of the profits, of liberty have cherished, for more than two centuries, th 
: people with that act, gave tise to this wise provision of our her five directors, and her accommodation loan of $200,000, memory of the immorial Jampden? Bimply because he 
, Constitution, which is peculiar to our State; and amidst the ge- and becomes a partner in the banking adventure. All this is the boldness to resist the unconstitutional exercise of the 
; neral pecuniary embarrassment which now presses heavily done under the tatismaaic word supplement, without submit- prerogative in the levy of a small loan from the people. | 
upon the energies of several of our sisier States, arising from ting it in any way to the people! Now it must be apparent to the contemplation of the character of our Revolutionary & 
F imprudent and hasty legistation,and from an unadvised pawning the commonest understanding, that it ¥as not in ihe power of ceators, what American heart does not pulsate with high emo 
of that brightest jewel of the Suate—her rarru—for the purpose the Legislature to make the Sate a subscriber for stock in that tions of pride and exultation, that their blood courses 
of raising money to be used by the rew to the prejudice of the bank—to render her liab'e for the sum of $5,000,000, or an his veins? Whence their greatness? The Parliament ¢ 
‘ MANY, every Mississippian stiould feel grateful to the tramers other amount—to change her attitude in any respect towards Great Britain had imposed a light tax upon tea. Tea was 
: of our Constiution for their prudence and forecast in thus the stockholders in the bank—to enlarge or diminish her inte- luxury, the use of which the large mass could have easily abu 
F guarding ovr honor and property by restraining from tamper- rest in the bank, as itstood at the passage of the original char- doned; and the rich could as easily have paid the duty—a 
\ ing with our faith or credit as a State, aLegislature whose ter. withoutsubmitting it to the action of the people. This right the whole people could have folded their arms in quiet a 


; whole course of conducthas evidently proceeded from impulse 
rather than wise ani deliberate counsels. Butit would be a 


contentment. Noso with that noble race of men. A PRINCIF 


had been expressly reserved to the people in their fundamental ‘ 
ay } had been violated by the legislauve authoriy—a fas M 


jaw; and untii they had been consulted in the manner pre- 


mockery of constitutional governments to say to their agents, scribed, allaction by their supposed agefts was null and void; been imposed withoul their consent, » = 
“thus far shalt thou go, and no father;” and yet QUIETLY SANC- and the whole world were bound to take notice of it. These LATION OF RIcuT. Tenacious of ~ rights, - i 
TION EVERY INFRACTION OF RESERVED RIGHTS. propositions are so se}!-evident, no man of candor and discrimi- geting personal ease and the of 


At the January session of 1837, the Legislature of our State 
passed an act entitled “An act to incorporate the subscribers 
0 the Mississippi Union Bank,” in which you must mark the 


nation will dispute them. The only question remaining is, 
Does the present supposed liability arise undet and by virtue of 
the supplement? It is apparent that it does so arise: first, 


the sentiment, ‘millions for defence—not a cent for tribvle 
spontaneously burst from each heart. 


They band 
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honor, to resist the collection of the unrighteous tax. 
successful. Ours is the rich inheriwnce, in the free in- 


we enjoy. 
: we way think of the policy of the course of South 
rsrolina in her proposed resistance of the collection of an ua- 


~ 
wa 
sae 


jtutionaltax by the Genera! Governmentin the years 1832 
all must admit that the dignity and mora deur 
rallant stand and Jofty bearing, on that. occasion, won 

ihe admiration of her sister States: Are the people capa- 
self government? is yeta problem; and if it is to be de- 
‘ied that constititions, which are the embodied will of free- 
eo, are but blotched scrolls, which frighten the timid, but re 
» not the-bold and the daring; then a long farewell to the 
of constitutional liberty. It soon will be numbered 

the things that were, and the people wil! be viewed only 
beasts of burden, to be driven about with the whip of a mas- 


itis said, however, that though the bonds were unconstitu- 
7 issued, yet our supposed agents received the money 
ypc ‘hems, and therefore a moral obligation rests upon the peo- 
nie to recognise the claim, and restere the money received. 
Urhose who take this ground, involve themselves in inextricable 

ificulty. Inthe first place, the bonds being unconstitutionally 
d, any act of the Lg agent who held them must be 
any disposition of them, any receipt fur money obtained 
‘py virtue of them, must be equally nugatory, and so far as the 
Siate and the people are concerned, invalid. In.the second 
lace, it ia a principle of law, founded in common sense, that, in 
ning for a debt, a must base your action on the 
evidence of indebtednesg which is in existence, 
hig as a bond under seal is a higher evidence of debt 
than an account for money had and received, you could 
not prefer tou claim upon an account for money had 
and received before you set aside the bords, which would neces- 
involve their repudiation by the State. For, to be bound 
2 payment of the bonds is one thing, and to be bound for 
he payment of money had and received is quite another thing. 
These form distinct questions; and they ought to be decided 
pon distinct and different considerations. In the third place, 
gach a course leads necessarily to a double violation of the Con- 
gitution. because it would be a violation ofthe Constitution to 
‘raise money from the people for an unconstitutioral purpose; 
andit would be equally a violation to appropriate the money 
when raised to the payment ofan unconstitutional debt. Inthe 
fourth place, if the Legislature did authorize the receipt of 
themoney, and did appropriate it, they had no power either 
to receive or to appropriate, and could confer none; and 
jtassuredl y would be unheard of oppression to make the inno- 
cent many suffer for the sins of the guilty few who were acting 
‘clearly without the pale of their authority. In the fifth place, 
ifthe bands were constitutionally issued, and ifthe agents were 
duly authorized to act, the fraud which characterized the sale, 
the palpable violation of the charter in selling the bonds below 
their par value, and in making the principal and interest pay- 
able in poutids. sterling at the rate of four shillings 
and sixpence to the dollar instead of, current money 
of the United States, by which a loss of more than 
one million of dollars is sustained by the State, all 
of which is more clearly and specifically set forth in the late 
able correspondence of our Executive with the trustees of the 
‘United States Bank, would be amply sufficient to justify the 
Sute in refusing the payment of these bonds. 

But Ido not grant. the assumption that the State has received 
the money for which the bonds were sold. No evidence of 
stock is found in any of the offices of the State. Not a single 
— oo —) ees — a eere of the State. 

adollat app i yt islature, since the 
sale of the bonds, for the use of the aie cals incomes. 
talpurpose. Nor has that body in any way or manner what- 
- ever, controlled or used this mouey. 

But, it is further said, it is too Jate to raise this question. 
The Legislature of 1838 authorized the issuance of these bonds, 
and the Legislature of 1839 justified and confirmed the sale of 
them; and the day is now wo far t for us to rise upand call 
jn Question their payment. This cone based u ai 
| @roneous statement. The Legislature of 1838 did pass the sup- 

ment, and thereby made the State a subscriber for stock int 

Bank, and attem to render her primarily liable for the 
five millions of dollais for which the faith ofthe State is supposed 
tobe pledged; which the clearly had no power to 
do without the sanction of 1 le; but the same men who 
had the to trample on Constitution in 1838, had 
also the presumption, at an adjourned session in 1839, peng ne 
same identical Legialatue, to sanction the sale of the bends by 
the commissioners, which violated the charter of the bank, the 
workmanship of their own bands. 

Ifthe reasoning above be correct, it amounts to this: if a man 
commit a wron: itis a crime; if he commit a wr 
TWICE, itis a virtue, Ifa islature assume power once, it 

c y afterwards recognise that as- 
sumption, it.is patriotism. Moreover, the Le ture of 1838, 
when they to raise the five millions of dollars to 

nion Bank, made such a disposition of it as 

beyond the reach of all the subsequent representa- 

: so that a succeeding s'ature had not the 

vhad had the will, to return the money which had 

unes i yobtained. Andthe people could never 

effectively act or yore on the question, till they were called 
Upon to pay either the principal or interestof these bonds. 

Driven this position, that it is tvo late, it is then said it 
is #00 soon to raise this question! But if we owe the princi- 
seareowe the interesi; and a8 there are very few eo dead to 

pride as toacknowledge our insolvency, our inability asa 


The last knew our situation; and, while they pro- 

mised very boastingty, they moved not a single finger to wipe 

out the stain of | . Our State isnow under protest, and 

ring ee il b no eae ~ than 

is year, wi protested for more 

4000 dollars so arcovat of the Unig Bank. The interest of 
will And itis 

| ze sound funds in sufficient amount 

Test of thetdeficit. Her collections, 

exclusively in her own notes, 

which will not answer to pay 


not reasonabie to sup- © 


Treasury Note Bill—Mr. Benton. 


sum of five hundred thousand dollars ought to be raised from 
the people during the next year. So we cannot longer avoid 
this question, if we woul; we ought not, if we could. Hence 
Tam forced to the conclusion that it is due to the Constitution, 
it is due to our ancestors, it is due to ourselves, it is due to pos- 
terity, it is due to the cause of constitutional liberty every 
where, and it will constitute our true dignity and highest ho- 
hor as a people, to refuse to recognise this unhallowed claim. 

Considering ‘thew positions +2 be; so clear, it might 
seem strange, that a man.of the acknowledged talents of 
Mr. Biddle, acting, as he no doubt was, for the United States 
Bank, and in violation of her charter, should be willing to 
purchase the bonds, with their palpable defects. But, in my 
estimation, there is no difficu!ty in this matter. The late deve- 
lopments ofthat Bank, and Mr. Biddle’s late series of letters 
in his own defence, conclusively show him to be a corrupt mo- 
ney changer. He considered it in his power, at that time, to 
makean advantageousarrangement with the bonds; and pos- 
sessed ofa large amount of Southwestern funds, which were 
fluctuating and unstable in value, he was enabled to makethe 
payments to the Unien Bank with ease and arvantage. Be- 
lieving then in the influence of money over public men, he 
considered that a baok with a capital of fifteen and a half 
millions of dollars, with its head located at the seat of Govern 
ment. and its numerous branches running into the remotest cor- 
ners of the State, would, at all times, be strong enough tocon- 
trol the legislative action of a small and exaterprising State. 
Such, in my opinion, is a true explanation of his conduct; be- 
cause itcould not have proceeded from ignorance of the in- 
sufficiency of the bonds to bind the State. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURI. 


In Senate, January 21, 1842—On his motion to 
amend the Treasury Note bill by laying a tax on 
bank notes and change tickets. 

The bill to authorize an issue of five millions 
of Treasury notes being under consideration, Mr. 
Benton proposed to amend it by adding the fol- 
lowing sections: 


And beit further enacted, That from and after the first day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, there 
shall be laid and collected throughout the United States, its 
Territories, andthe District of Columbia, a tax on bank notes, 
and all other paper pit in circulation as money, by corpora- 
tions, individuals, or companies, as follows: 

On each note, or piece of paper so put into circulation, pro- 
mising or ordering the payment of money, or other thing, or 
creating a liability on the a ofthe issuer for such payment, 
the sum often cents for the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
two{ tobe increased ten cents per annum, until the whole tax 
amounts to cents on each note or piece of paper so put 
into circulation. 

And be it further enacted, That every description of paper 
put into circulation by corporations, companies, or individuals, 
for the payment of money, or other thing, which shall be trans- 
ferable by delivery, and without the endorsement of each passer 
thereef, and without being subject to the laws which apply to 
inland bills of exchange, shall be held and deemed tobe circu- 
lating paper within the weaning of this act, and shall be sub- 
ject to the tax hereby imposed. j 

And be it further enacted, That every corporation, compa- 
ny, or individual, who shall issue notes or paper of the forego- 
ing descriptions, shall be subject to the tax aforesaid, apd within 
thirty days after the last day of September in each and every 
year, shall make out and transmit to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, andthe. marshal of the district in which the said issue is 
made, a statement, verified by affidavit, showing theaverage 

uarterly number of notes or paper in circulation for the first 
t quarters of the year, and the estimated averagenumber 
of such notes or paper for the remaining quarter; the average 
of which four quarters shall be held and taken to be the annual 
number of the notes or other circalating paper in circulation; 
the said statement to be made out 2ccording toa form. to be 
obtained from tiie ‘Secretary ofihe Treasury through the mar- 
shal ofthe district; on failure to make which return, the said 
corporation, company, or individual, shall be liable to a double 
tax, and toa fine of fifty thousand dollars. _ ; 

And be it further enacted, That immediately on receiving 
said returns, the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause the tax 
accruing thereon to be collected by the marshal, and duly ac. 
counted for and paid over by him. 

And be it further enacted, That five per centum shall be 
allowed to each marshal, for his compensation in collecting and 
paying over said moneys. sd 

And be itfurther enacted, That additional and separate se- 
curity shall be required from each marshal for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties under this act. : 

And be it further enacted, That all double taxes incurred 
under this act, for a default in not making returns of the cir- 
culation, shall be computed by the marshal of the district and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, according to the reputed capital 
employed, or circulation issued, by the delinquent party: and 
all fines under this act shall be recoverable ty action of debt, 
and shall be divided between the ioformers the law officers 


The amendment having been read, Mr. Benton 
rose and said, it was the cus‘om of var ancestors, 
both Englirh and American, never 10 contract a 
debt without’ providing at the same time for its 

yment. In this the Government conformed to 
the practice of prudent individuals. No prudent 
man contracied a debt without, at the same time, 
providing the means of payment; and no prudent 
nation shov!ld do otherwise. Formerly, this rule 


* of the United States prosecuting the same. 


| was held sacred, both ia America and in Eng'and. 


The old Whigs in England, and the revolutionary 
Whigs in America, and the old Republicans in the 
early ages of cur Government, all conformed io 
it; and with them it was the invariable rule to put 
a tax bill and a loan bil) together—often to put the 


I 
Senate. 
tax and the loan in the same bill; and thus accom. 
plishing the threefuld object of ensuring payment, 
preserving credit, and imposing a salutary restraint 
wpon the creation of debt by imposing a burthen 
at once wpon those who created it. © This was 
the old way, and the good way; and 
it was now time to return to it when ‘the 
new Administration appears to be so fatally bent 
upon the crea'ion of a new national debt: This - 
Administration has commenced with loans, both 
open and disguised, voluntary and involuntafy. 
At the extra sesion, it obtained an act for a twelve 
million loan, half of which has been obtained—the 
other half not. This was an open and a voluntary 


| loan; as far as it went it was voluntary; that isto 


say, no persun lent bis money but he that was wil- 
ling. We now have a bill before us for five mil- 
tions more, in the form of treasury rotes; making 
seventeen millions of loans in the first year of the 
Administration which was to carry on the Govern- 
ment for thirteen millions, and who have already 
had above twenty-one millions. These additional 
five millions in treasury notes is a disguised loan; 
and in the present depreciated state of those notes, 
it will be a forced loan—as much so as if a regi- 
ment of infantry was quartered upon the unfor- 
tunate man, until he lent the money. No person 
will take these notes, depreciated as they are, but the 
the creditors of Goveroment whose necessities 
compel them to submit to the imposition. Nobody 
else will take these notes; and to these persons it 
will be the retention of their money for a year, 
against their will, and consequenily a forced loan 
for that time. The piece of paper which they re- 
ceive in place of their money thus withheld, neces- 
sity will compat them to use, and that at a dis- 
count; so that here is a furced loan exacted from 
those who have no money to lend—at a rate of in- 
terest below what might be obtained from uthers if 
they had the-money and chose to lend it; and this 
forced loan paid in a depreciated medium. In 
these circumstances, it becomes doubly important 
to sustain the credit of these five millions of notes 
by providing for their payment. The Administra- 
tion has lost its credit, and become incapable of 
obtaining a voluntary loan, on account of its folly 
and extravagance and universal breach of promises. 
The squandering of the land revenne—wasteful ex- 
penditeres—loan upon loan—above thirty millions 
instead of thirteen millions required for their 
expenses—the violation of every promive made 
before the election: ali this leaves them without 
credit, and reduced to the miserable condition of * 
running in debt in time of peace, and taking up 
old notes as they become due, with new nes issued 
to meet them. This is the condition of the Admi- 
nistration; and instead of taking measures to arrest 
the downward course of things: instead of sasiain- 
ing public credit, and stopping the depreciation of 
Treasury notes by providing for the payment of 
their debts, they go on like reckless spendthrifte, 
contracting new ones, taking up old notes with 
new ones, throwing away the land revenue, stav- 
ing off the day of payment, and audaciously pro- 
posing to throw the whole accumulated barithen 
upon posterity by the infamous trick of funding 
debts in time of peace! This is the way the 
THIRTEEN amil'ion Administration is going on, 
and it becomes imperative on the friends of econo- 
my, and the enemics to national debt, to bring 
forward the measures which are necessary to save 
the country from the ditgrace, and posterity from 
the burthen, of funding debts in time of peace ! 


True, this A\dministration is no enemy to taxa- 
tion; they ‘love taxes; bat it is tacation upon the 


| necessaries and comforts of life for which they go. 
| Sugar, sal’, coffer, tea, coarse blankets, and all the 


ft 


articles of ordinary consamp'ion among the pro- 
ducing classes: these are the'things which they tax. 
At this moment we are threatened again. with the 
tea and coffee tax, so successfully resisted by the 
Demceracy at the extra session. Instead of all 
that—to obviate the pretext for this taxation of ne- 
cessaries, 10 provide fer the payment of these new 
freasary nctes, and fo prevent the disgrace of 
funding debts in time of peace; to do ail thir, I 
propose now to bring forward the most fit and 
roper subject for taxat on which the country con- 
tains; namely, bank notes, shinplasters, and change 
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Jan. 1849, 
Senate, 


tickets. I propose to tax every species of paper 
money, or sabstitute for money, issued for the pur- 
pose of circulation; and to lay the tax on each 
separate piece of paper which is put out fer ecircula- 
tion—making the tax the same for every note 
or ticket—so that the double purpose will be 
accomplished of driving revenue from the larger 
ones, and gradually suppressing the small ones The 
amendment proposes to commence at ten cents on 
each for the year 1842, and to add ten cents annu- 
ally until the tax attains a maximum of 
cents. I bave not fixed the maximum ia 
my own mind; but my idea is to lrave it at what 
would be a fair revenue duty on notes of respecta- 
ble size. Meaning to derive revenue from it as an 
- object, and suppress small notes as an incident, the 
maximum of evurse will be adapted to the pur- 
pose of obtaining revenue. “The English derive 
between three and four milliéns of dollars annual- 
ly from the tax on bank notes, and they have no 
note of less than #5 sterling ($25) to be taxed. 
The same rate of taxation wouli probably pro- 
duce an equai sum in our country; for we have a 
far greater number of banks and bankers than 
they have; and besides we have a multitude of 
other corporations which issue paper money, or 
trash of some kindto answer the purposes of a 
circulation. 
The mode of collecting the tax is easy and com- 
medious. It is the modern simplification ef the 
stamp tax Formerly, both in Great Britain and 
in the United States, a stamp act was resorie! to 
to collect a tax from bank notes: now the machi- 
nery and expense of the stamp cffice is dispensed 
with: the issuers of this paper are required to re- 
turn it for taxation—to give it in, as the phrase 
is, to the collector—just as a citizen returns or 
gives in the number of his taxables, whether cat- 
tle, horses, slaves, or acres of land. By this sim- 
ple process, and without the machinery of a stamp 
act, all the benefit of a stamp duty on each note, 
ticket, or shiaplaster, is obtained: a handsome re- 
venue derived, and the pestilence of a small ra- 
per currency incidentally and gradually suppress- 
ed. The product of the tax must be great, though 
the amount on each note should be limited to a 
small revenue tax. In Exgland it is only laid, at 
this time, for revenue, and produces from £700 000 
to £800,000 per annum. When notes un- 
der £5 existed there, they paid an additional tax: 
they paid higher, because more profitable to the 
issper and more injuriousto the public. The English 
have always made their banks pay taxes: we have 
done it but twice, and then only for a short time, 
and to a small amount; and on boih occasions 
through the instrumentality of a stamp office. The 
first was during the administration of the elder 
Mr. Adams—the second during the late war with 
Great Britain. tis time for us to resort to it per- 
manently. We ought to derive more tax from 
this source than even Great Britain. We have 
double the number of backs, a grea! many private 
bankers, a great many issuers of tickets, anda 
-vast number of other incorporations, not created 
for banking purposes, but which possess or usurp 
the power of issuing trash of some kind for a cur- 
rency; and all these issue paper below twenty-five 
dollars, and, consequently, will present a far 
greater number of pieces of paper for taxation. A 
tax of ten cents on each piece for the year i842 
would probably bring half enough revenue to take 
up these five millions of new treasury notes—next 
year it might pay them off entirely; and when al! 
were paid the tax should still stand, and let other 
articles of comfort or necessity, now taxed, go 


This is the proposition; and I am free to declare 
that [ have a twofold purpose in offering it; first, 
to raise revenue; secondly, to operate gradually and 
incidentally the .uniform suppression of small 
notes, shinplasters, and change tckets, 

Upon this proposition, the tirst question which 

‘arises is simply the taxation of the banks, without 
regard to the incidental effect? Ought they to be 
taxed for revenue alone? I hold the affirmative 
of this questiov; and premising that our new Ad- 
ministration is in the most desperate need for mo- 
ney, and has already atrived at the deploring point 
of foreed tenders of paper money,'and funding in 
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time of peace: premising this, and that their credit 
is too low te borrow, and it must stand admitted 
by every body that revenue is wanted. This is 
universally admitted. How shall it be raised, is 


the next question? The Federalisis say, upon tea, . 


and coffee, and salt, and sugar; and all the neces- 
saries and comforts of life. I say, let the moneyed 
corporations contribute; and here commences the 
struggle beiween us. I say the moneyed interest 
ought to pay—ought to contribute with the 
rest of the community to the support of the. Go- 
vernment. It is a large interest, enjoying im- 
mense advantages over the rest of the community, 
and should not be allowed to add exemption from 
tazation to all its other numerovs and important 
advantages and exclusive privileges. It is the jn- 
terest which holds all the money, and makes the 
people pay well for what they get from it, and can 
well afford to pay a little money to the Govern- 
ment which has been so indulgent to it. Taken 
simply as aclass in the country, pursuing their 
bnsiness faitly, complying wish the laws, submit- 
ting to Government, and still they ought to pay 
taxes. When the whole American world is to be 
taxed, as the Roman world was in the time of Au- 
eustus Cesar, this: moneyed interest ought to be 
taxed also: but taken as this interest actually is in 
three-fourths of the Union, in a state of permanent 
insurrection against all law and all government— 
violating all their promises—making annual divi- 
dends out of nothing—deranging all the business 
of the country—demoralizing soziety—and bringing 
into question the capacity of the people to sustain 
a Government of mere moral and intellectual 
power: taken as they are in this actual condition, 
and what right have these banks to demand ex- 
emption from taxation? Since five years (nearly) 
they have been in asiate (asit is called) of sus- 
pension; and now appear to be further off from 
resumption than they{were the first day they stop- 
ped, The day they closed their vaults, every one 
declared, each for itself, that it was able to go 
on—that it was under no necessity to stop—that it 
only did so because others stopped—and that it 
was ready to go on the day the rest would do the 
same. This is what they all said when they stop- 
ped; and now, at the end of five years, nearly, 
they seem further off from resumption than ever. 
Is this the conduct to entitle them to our favor, and 
make us contiaue tothem the great privilege of 
exemption from taxation? Bat, this is notall! 
Worse conduct remains to be told—conduct which 
shows that the suspension isno suspension— 
that it is merely a refusal to pay, at their 
own -counters, and to onr own citizens— 
while payment is freely made in New York, where 
the specie is sent to meet the drafts drawn upon it, 
and thence shipped to England. This is the worst 
part of the bank conduct, and it is as notorious as 
it is andacious and scandalous. Banks refuse to 
pay at their counters, but pay in New York for a 
premium of from five to ten per centam; and all 
the specie they refase to our own citizens, and thus 
send to New York, is immediately shipped to Eag- 
land, amidst the victorious exultations of the pa- 
per money party. In this way, no less than 
$35,417,000 has been shipped in five years, ave- 
raging seven millions of dollars per annum; the 
whole of which, and more too, has been sent to 
New York from the non-specie-paying paris of the 
Union, to be drawn against at five or ten per cent ; 
and are these banks to be favored, and exempted 
from taxation?}—they which suspend at their coun- 
ters, and pay at New York—which refuse a picail- 
lon to our own citizens, and send seven millions per 
annum to New York to go to England—are these 
to be further favored and exempted from taxation, 
while all the world besides is to be taxed? 

Why not tax banks? They tax évery body, 
and in a thousand different ways. All the proper- 
ty, all the labor, all the industry of the country is 
taxed by them through the means of base paper ; 
and not only property and labor are taxed, but mo- 
rals also; the crimes of the paper system alone be- 
ing at this day, and in cur America, greater, per- 
haps, thanall other crimes, from all other sources 
put together. And yet there is something sacred 
and intangible in a charter, which. is to exempt its 
possessors from paying tax, while they themselves 


are taxing ahd devouring both the ropert ; 
morals of the country. The ahient of hae tax, 
which the community pays to, banks, is incalenly. 
ble and immeasurable! ere is DO way to ef, 
mate the damages they inflict upon the Property, 
the labor, the industry, and the morals of the couy, 
try; but there is another branch of their taxation 
of which we have some data '0 go upon, and upc 
which some vague estimaie may be f 

of what they draw annually from the- om, 
munity on that head. It is in the salaries ay 
compensation to officers, and the expense of their 
establishments. ‘The whole of this comes out o 
the people. And when we reflect that every ¢q,. 
poration is a GOVERNMENT, with its machine. 
ry of officers from a Chief Magistrate down to, 
runner—that there are nine hundred of they 
banking corporations and a still greater numbe 
which are not banking—when we reflect upon thi 
we see a Standing army, not of soldiers, but of ¢or. 
porators; in number superior to any standing 9. 
my ever thought of in our country, and in ey. 
pense equal to great peace establishments of Ry. 
ropean kings. True, our corporaiors may noth 
so numerous as the armies of Europe, but they 
cost infinitely more. A bank president, cashier, 
or tel'er, does not live upon six pence a day, likea 
European soldier: the pay of a whole regimen 
woud hardly sustain him; and, thus, though i. 
ferior in numbers, yet our standing army of cor. 
poration officers who live upon the people, inflic:ay 
annual tax upon the people to sustain them, equal 
perhaps to sustaining 100,000 soldiers in Europe, 
And are these corporators to be free from tax 9 
support the Government, while thas taring the 
people to support themselves? 

Assuming it as incontestable that these institu. 
tions ought to be made to contribute to the sup 
port of the Government, the next question is, shall 
they be permitted to go free for fear of produce 
ing an incidental effect—that of suppressing small 
notes?—are they to go clear for fear of this? o 
are we so to manage the tax as to avoid producing 
this effect? I think not, and that the production of 
this effect should be a reason for imposing the (az, 
We have heard much about the powers and duties 
of Cengress over the currency—its right to regulate 
currency—its right te create currency—its duly w 
preserve a sound currency of uniform and univer 
sal character: we have heard a great deal of this; and 
I know that all this is intended to apply to apa 
currency emitted either by a National Bank,ora 
vernment bank, or by the Government itself. In the 
mouths of the paper money party, all this signi- 
fies lampblack and rags ; avd while I agree wih 
them that it is the duty of Congress to regulate the 
currency and to preserve the currency, yet I tolally 
differ from them in the application of the doctrine: 
I apply it to the gold and silver mentioned in the 
Constitution, and which-is the only currency 
known to that instrument. 1 say it is this curret- 
cy to which the doctrine applies; that it is gold and 
silver which is to be regulated and ved; that 
to these Congress is bound to ented its protecting 
care; and that taxation, or a stamp ‘duty, is oned 
the means of pretecting gold and silver by sip 
pressing the thing which destroys gold and silver 
Being the duty of Congress to protect this cul 
rency, it may do so by the exercise of any 
of its granted’ powers which will produce tbat 
effect. A stamp duty on bank paper will do 
it; a tax on such paper will do it; and 
of the two, I prefer the latter, but shall 
try the stamp if the tax fails. Surely Congres 
can say that it will require every piece of ee 
pat into circulation as money to be stamped 
fore it is issued; and it may say that the duty shall 

the same on all pieces of paper, or that the 

imum duty shall be so much—forty—filty 
one hundred cents; and so prevent the issue of 
small notes. All this Congress may do, and some- 
thing of this it sheuld do in discharge of its sacred 
duty to preserve and protect the currency of the 
Constitution I agree, then, with those who say! 
is the duty of Corgress to. regulate preserve 
the currency, meaning the currency of the Const 
tution, and not lampblackand rags. The protec 
tion of the constitutional currency requires 
suppression of its enemy—small paper mone, 
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jis not only the rigit but the daty of Con- 
ress to make the suppression. The preservation 
one requires'the suppression of the other, and 
nongtess May use any of iisgranted powers which 
itaccomplish the object. , 
The, amendment which I propose dots not un- 
ake to suggest a maximam for the tax: it only 
to begin at ten cents, and to add ten cents 
pvally, until the tax attains a amount. 
design is to stop ata point which is high enough 
bear down small noles, shinplasters, and change 
kets, without being high enough to effect the 
reulation of those of respectable size. A uni- 
miax of the same amount for all sizes of paper 
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bine: I what | propose. The imposition of such a tax 
{0 aR uid be something like placing a pound weight 
is the backs of all animals; the large and useful ani- 


would carry it without feeling if; the vermin 


this, MME ould be killed by it. ‘The horse would carry the 
Cor: Mi onnd with ease; the flea would never give another 
8 a By afer it was laid on his back. So of large 
 ¢t Mies and shioplasters; the large would carry i', 
Ru ought to carry it; the shinplasters would sink 
10 be Mader it, and ought to sink. 

they This is my plan—revenue the object, suppression 
rr small notes, tickels, and shin/plaste:s, the inei- 














Both the object and the incident are equally 
sirable to us. The Government needs revenue, 
{must have il; the country is weary of the pesti- 
nce of small paper mney, and must get clear of 
and here are the means—clear, constitutional, 
dequate, and efficient means—to accomplish both 
pect. A fair tax would doubiless yield a large 
enue, and, at the same time, operate the supres- 
m of allsmall paper money. Up to what maik 
suppression should be effected, may be a matier 
difference of epinion with different persons. Few 


SUP Bid be for less than the English minimum, £5, 
dew bout $25 ) Iam myself for the French minimum, 
‘Ocue HO francs, (near $100 ) 

_ Taken in conjunction with the bankrupt act, 
nih jthis taxing power gives to Congress all the 
a ys of control over the money corporations. 
ae be two remedies are concurrent, though of dif- 


ent natures; they work together to accomplish 
same object, although they work at different 
ds of ihe row—one at the beginning, the other at 
end of therow, The taxing process is preven- 
and goes to prevent th: occurrence of the 
se; the bankrupt process is curative, and goes 
remove it after it has happened. Both are gocd; 
t prevention is betier than cure: taken togeiher, 
hb as preventive and curative medicine, and the 


























: edy iscomplete. The taxing power will pre- 
e a | the issuance of the small - paper whieh ba. 
pk bes Specie, andror want of which specie after 


is banished, the banks suspend; the bankrupt 
deess will seize upon the suspended banks, like a 
herd would seize upon a sheep in the rot, and 
it out of the flock hefore it contamina- 
the rest. Either remedy is worth a great deal 
hin itself; taken together, they are complete, sove- 


d; that en, and infailible. Let Congress adopt them, 
ee irestore the Independent Treasury, by which the 
vn ed States Treasury is to be the keeper of its 
vo money, and let nothing but gold and silver 


t into that Treasury—let Congress adopt these 
te things, and we shall be done with the cry of 
whether real or factitious—we shall be 
with the distress which the moneyed corpora- 
Shave created since 18)9, and done wiih the 
dies, sO much worse than the disease, which 
proposed for it. Give us atax on bank issues— 
nkrupt act against bankrupt banks—hard mo- 
y payments to and from the Federal Govern. 
ut, and everlasting divorce from bank and 
le—give us these things, znd we shall hear no 
¢ of depreciated currency and rnined ex- 
ges, and National Banks or Exchequer Banks 
medy the evil. 
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tte of the bole. 


» Cuarnman: Toe friends of the late Adminis. 
are pleased with the report of this bill. It 
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coines from the C mmittee of Ways acd Means in 
the House of Representatives of a Whig Congress 
It autho:izes an issue of Treasury notes for the 
sum of $5,000 000, under the limitations and pro- 
visions of the act of the 12th of October. 1837, as 
modified by the act of the 31st March, 1840. It 
isan open, undisguised avowal in the face of the 
country, bythe political opponents «f that Admi- 
nis'ration, that its mezsures and policy were wise 
and expedient; the denunciations hurled against 
it to thecon'rary no'withstanding. The bill, under 
the circumstancer, filed away in thearchives of the 
nation, will be regarded as a recerd of conviction of 
the dominant party in this House, and the other 
end of the Capitol, of a want of truth and patrio- 
tism, i stigated by the spirit of faction to rule or 
rain. Itis a record made by themselves, imputing 
absolute verity, and which they are estopped from 
impeaching. It is of the more value, b ing the 
work of their own hands It is nota little amusing ‘o 
hear the various excuses and reasons for this 
sudden conversion to the doctrine of Treasury 
notes—to witness the contortions of body and wry 
faces they make at the confession of their politi- 
cal sins. I should like to see the lovers of fan come 
here from all parts of the country to enjoy the per- 
formance, as the dramatir persone play the various 
parts. of the different scenes of ground and lofty 
tumbling. 

Some who had unqualifiediy condemned Treasury 
notes in Mr. Van Buren’s time, adhere to their old 
repugnance, hoping at the same time that the bill 
will be carried by aunion of a portion of the Op- 
position, wiha portion of the Whig party proper, 
and the particular friends of the President. They 
most valorously denounce the principles of this 
bill, intending thereby to preserve theig consistency; 
for consistency is said to be a jewel, a pearl of great 
price, and consequently worthy of preservation. 
An hovorable member from Kentucky bas placed 
his opposition to the bill, on the ground that these 
Treasury notes, though issued under the limitations 
and provisions of the actof 1837, as modified ty 
the act of 1840, would become 2 Government 
paper currency, which would be unconstitutional. 
He preferred a loan to Treasury notes, as at a'l 
times, and for ali sums, and under all circum- 
stances, the best. By the 4th scetion of the aet of 
1837, the Secretary of the Treasury was autho- 
rized, with the approbation of the President, to 
cause to be issurd such portion of the sum limited by 
said act asthe President might think expedient, in 
payment of debts due by the United States tosuch pub- 
lic creditors or other persons as might choose to re- 
ceive such notes im payment at par, and to borrow 
from time to time, not under par, such sums as the 
President might think expedient on the credit of 
such notes. The notes issued under the act of 
1837, were receivable in payment of all duties 
and taxes laid by the authority of the United 
States, of a'l public lands sold by their autho- 
rity, and of all debts to the United States, due 
and payable at the Treasury, which the debtor 
had a right to offer in payment, and credit 
to be giver to him for the amount of prin- 
cipal and interest due on the day of payment, on 
the notes given in payment. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was authorized to purchase the notes at 
par tor the amoant-of the principal and interest 
due at the time of purchase on the notes, with any 
unappropriated money in the Treasury necessary 
for that purpose, and was authorized and directed 
to cause to be reimbursed and paid, the principal and 
int:rest of the notes issued under the act, after the 
expiration of a year fromthe date’ of the notes. 
Sach are substantially the material provisions of 
the act cf 1837, hot varied by the modification of 
the aet of 1840, sabject to which, the notes autho- 
rized by this bill, would be issued. Now, sir, the 
idea of a Government papercurrency being ere- 


ated by the issue of five millions cf doliars in” 


Treasury notes, under those limitaticns and provi- 
sioss, is chimerical; and theidea of the unconsti- 
tutiopality of such an issacis equally fancif cl. 
Congress has power to borrow money of the ere- 
dit of the United States, by the 8th section of the Ist 
article of the Constitution. This is but snother 
mode ef borrowing money. Can it be material 
whether money be borrowed on the bond or note 





of the United Sates? Both are evidences of a 
debt due from the Unived States, and the notes are to 
be issued to raise money to pay deb's of tbe United 
States. The Secretsry borrows money with them, 
unless the eredifor chooses. to take. and sell the 
no'es for money. The amouat is limited to five mil- 
lions of dollars; they are payable on time, (having 
a yéar to run,) not on demand, and drawing 
interest. A bond is a covenant; anote, a promise to 
pay. Both are evidences of debt merely, not debs. A 
receipt, certificats, or credit on the Treasury books, 
would be the same The consideration received, 
imposes the obligation to pay, and constitutes the 
debt. The covenant, or promise to pay, evidenced 
by the bond or note, sanctioned by Jaw, is the 
plighted faith of the Government. Treasury notes, 
payable cn time, no more than the promissory notes 
of individuals, can become currency. But how 
can the representative of five millions of debi con- 
stitate the currency of a great and growing com- 
mercial nation? Is it feared that the precedent will 
be abused? that Congress, having once yielded to 
the importuning necessity of the Treasury, is lost 
in virtue, and will yield nextto the importanity of 
political influences? To believe that, is to admit 
that the Representatives of the people cannot be 
trasted, nor the people be safe, in the hands of a re- 
presenta‘ive Government. I can allow no such 
groundless fear to bias my judgment. I have an 
abiding confidence in the intelligence and public. 
virtue of the people and their Representatives. I 
believe in the capacity of man for self-government. 
Though this or that Administration may tempora- 
rily depart from the path of republ canism, the peo- 
ple will always soon detect it, and bring back the 
Government to the right course. 

Nothing bat coin can circulate, exept paper, 
payable on demand, in ihe precivus metals. ‘Phe 
gold and silver must be ready, at fixed and conve- 
nient places, for the redemption of the paper, or the 
community must firmjy believe that the gold and 
silver is there for that purpose, ready to be ex- 
changed for its representative, when demanded. 

Ne human power can force and keep paper of 
apy description in easy and natural circulation not 
payable on demand in specie, and the attempt to do 
so will fail, and prostrate the credit of all those at- 
tempting it. Governments and individuals are 
alike impotent to create a currency at war with the 
natoral laws of circulation. Coin is the only cur- 
rency that circalates unobsiructedly over ail the 
world. Bat solvent paper, when payable on de- 
mand ion coin, has been found by experience to 
possess the quality of free circulation within limit- 
ed districts: and a most calamitous discovery it has 
proved to be; for on it, asa basis, has been en- 
grafted the whole system of spurious banking and 
credit frauds that now paralyzes this country and - 
the most commercial nations of Europe. 

But, though Government may assist the cur- 
rency by coining money and regulating the valac 
thereof, and punishing couaterfeiters, and by pro- 
hihiting the abuses of the paper system, yet it may 
not furnish to the country or itself a paper cur- 
rency of its own. History is full. of examples of 
the prostration of Government credit by Govern- 
ment paper issues; and in no instance has the ex- 
periment succeeded, nor can it succeed, without a 
revolution in the natural laws of currency, which 
are as fixed and certain asthe laws of matier. Such 
an attempt by this Government, now going on, has 
alarmed the whole commaunity—which proves the 
public sense and jadgment to be agains: it, and 
the public conviction of its impracticability and 
danger. 

Avother honorable member from Kentucky cx- 
pressed his willingness to vote for this bill, provid- 
ed no money should be borrowed on the credit of 
the notes, and they should only be paid to the pab- 
lic ereditors; and offzred an avienomelt to that 
effect. The object of th's amendment is pa!pable 
enough—an excuve to vote against the bili to pre- 
serve consistency. It will not be adopted, and 
should not, for it would destroy the only object of 

the bill, to enable the Government to make a tem- 
porary and limited loan to pay its needy creditors. 
Under the act of 1837, the ereditor had (and under 
this bill would have) the oy to receive payment 
in Treasury notes. He & right to insist on 
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payment in cash, the only legal tender, and the 
Government borrows the money on the credit of 
' the notes, and discharges the debt,as it is bound 
to do, in the legal tender. But this amendment 
deprives the Government of the power te loan, and 
forces ex necessitate on the creditor, Government 
. paper, thereby making the worst paper in the world, 
.if to be regarded as money, a legal tender, in pay- 
mept of Government debts, in the very teeth of the 
Constitation, and in violation of the public faith. 

A Government Bank should be dreaded. A 
union of Bank and State is as mischievous as a 
union of Church and State. The public cannot be 
too jealous of either. But what isa bank? Is it 
not a government, or a body corporate, or a na- 
tural person lending its or his money or credit, for 
or without, but generally for, a premium on time, 
longer or shorter, on the credit of others? What 
does this bill propose? Does it authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to lend the money or credit of 
the Government on the credit of others? No, sir, 
nothing like i'. It simply authorizes Government 
to borrow a limited amount of money on 
the creditof Treasury notes, of whomsoeyer may 
have it to lend on that secgrity, to pay its debis; or 
if the creditor chooses so io contract with il, to extend 
the time of the payment of his demand to one 
year, and deliver to him a Treasury note or notes 
as the evidence of the debt, and. the extension of 
the time for which the Government, instead of re- 
ceiving a premium, pays ioterest. The opision, 
then, that a Government paper currency will exist 
in this issue of Treasury notes, thus limited and 
qualified, is the merest figment of a disordered 
brain. Hard pressed here,~gentlemen must seek 
other grounds on which to rest their objections. 
Drowning men catch at straws. Such are the 
trifles these struggling politicians grasp at, over- 
whelmed with responsibilities they know not how 
to manage. Gentlemen cn the other side declare 
their preference for a loan upon public stocks, toan 
issue of Treasury notes ordinerily; and, even for 
these five millions, would prefer the former to the 
latter, straitened as they admit and claim the Trea- 
sury to be. Nobody doubis the sincerity of their 
declaration. Nobody will deny its being a cardi- 
nal princi,le in the creed of that party, that a na- 
tional debt is a national biessing, as the basis of 
the paper system, high taxes, and extravagance. 
But, sir, I prefer Treasury notes as a form of bor- 
rowing, ‘o loans upon public stocks, because it con- 
fines the money to the country, instead of sending 
the interest in specie fands abroad, and the notes 
are redeemable, and the debt is paid, whenever the 
Government is in possession of the fands, instead 
of incurring a debt running for ten or fifteen years; 
the one encouraging punctuality and freedom from 
debt, the other the opposite. 

The longer a debt has to run, the less economi- 
cal the Government will be, and the more its vices. 
Should this Government issue stocks for the fo- 
reign market, would the disposition of them be dif- 
ferent from that of the two or three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, chiefly in State stocks, that have 
been sent abroad in the Jast few years? Would 
they noi be exchanged in the markets of Europe 
for merchandise? Have we not in that way given 
more encouragement to foreign manufactures than 
we can by any reduction of duties on imports or 
free-trade system that can be imagined? Have we 
not, in that way, prejudiced tae home manafac- 
ture, robbed our currency of the precious me- 
tals, and turned the balance of trade against oar- 
selves? We receive for our stocks sent abroad 
foreign meschandisc, while we redeem them, prin- 
cipal and interesi, in the bands of foreign holders, 
in specie. What country can stand such a drain? 
Such a policy of borrowing and business would 
ruin pid stom but the United States, which has 
recuperative energies that seem to defy the utmost 
of bad management? The honorable chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means telis us 
there is a pressing, at mecessily for the passage 
of this bili—that the Treasury is empty—the Go- 
vernment is aground. He has furnished us with 
estimates from the Treasury Department, showing 
that by the end of the first quarter of the year 
there will be a deficiency in the Treasury of 
$3,745,466. The exposure of the errors, misstate- 
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ments, and false estimates, in the report of the late 
Secretary of the Treasury to Congress at the extra 
session, and the unfair attempt therein to charge 
the incurring a large debt by the past Ad- 
ministration upon that Administration, ~have 
exploded all confidence in any calculations which 
that depariment onder this Administration may 
submit to us or the country. Though there has 
been a breaking up of the Cabinet, we have yet 
to learn that there is or will be any disposition in 
the powers that be, to vacate the false verdict cor- 
ruptly procured against the late Democratic Exe- 
cutive, his Cabinet, his party, and his Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Woodbury, than whom no son 
of New England, or any other State or country, is 
more deeply imbued with the spirit, or better 
versed in the principles, of private or political eco- 
nomy. Were not the men now at the head of 
the Departments, (and I believe the President and 
his Cabinet at this time are a unit,) acting shoulder 
to shoulder in the late campaign with the resigned 
Cabinet, whose places they occupy, and were they 
not particeps criminis in concocting the misstate- 
ments that lately emanated from the Financial 
Department? They were; and I am not credulous 
enough to yield ready confidence to men feund in 
such company and engaged in such work. Bat 
what basis do the estimates now presented rest on, 
supposing them io he mathematically correct? 
Have they for their foundation, the plans of the 
War, Post Office, and Navy Departments, accord- 
ing to the improved and comprehensive views of 
tae new incumbents? No doubt they have. What 
are ‘he schemes, in support of which we are asked 
to raise five millions of dollars in addition to the 
twelve mill@n loan of the extra session, for the 
first quarter of this year? The Secretary of War 
wants the army increased. He wants @ line of 
posts to circumscribe the encroachments of the 
Haudson’s Bay Company, in addition to the con- 
struction and repairs of forts and fortificati»ns au- 
thorized and provided for by the last and 
the first session of this Congress,in time of profound 
peace, and an empty Treasury, which might be 
well, perhaps, at any other time, and under differ- 
ent circumstances. The new Secretary must sig- 
nalize himself in something, and thus he does 
it; but to be endorsed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury is the point I make. It should be written 
down in the book of the wonders of natare and Pro- 
vidence—2s we have no book on the wonders of 
political legerdemain. 

The Postmaster General, in addition to the half 
million of dollars taken from the Treasury and 
given to his Department at the extra session, when 
the Treasury stood in more need of aid from the 
Post Office, than it from the Treasury, asks for the 
moderate sum of $8,000,000 to bestow upon rail- 
road companies in different parts of the country, 
to form a parinership with them which, if entered 
into, would swallow upthe eight millions thrice told. 

In the Navy Department we see a still stronger 
desire to increase the expenditares. That Depart- 
ment, under the impulse of novelty or something 
else, has a greater propensity torun into extrava- 
gance and folly than eitherand all the other De- 
partments. The Secretary (fresh, not from the deck 
of a 74, but the bench,) recommends an increase of 
our naval force; bigher grades in the naval ser- 
vice; additional ranks in the navy; twice the pre- 
sent number of our officers of every grade; a large 
increase of the naval corps; that the navy 
be increased by the addition of a considerable 
number of ‘steam vessels; that engineers 
form a new class of naval officers; that na- 
val schools be established. In fine, forget- 
ting what our navy is, overlooking the home squad- 
ron and all our naval force in and out of service, 
without considering what use we could have for a 
large overgrown naval power, he would increase 
it suddenly in size as large in proportion to. the 
British navy as the proportion our commerce bears 
to hers. What then would follow? As an inevi- 
table result ours would be employed in the same 
way the mistress of the seas employs hers—domi- 
neering over and subjugating the weaker powers 
that navigate the ovean—the highway of nations-- 
in their intercourse and commerce with other coun- 
ies. How would that accord with the peaceful 


form of Government, and the genius of our free; 
stitutions? Are we, in imitation of ancient 
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spirit of our people, the design of our Repubjj 


to be fired with the spirit of conquest, and broke 
pieces under the weight of universal empire} W, 
this Government erected by the founders of 
Republic for the glory.of a great name, or for 
happiness of mankind? Conquest and honor 
the objects of a Monarchy, the inalienable 5; 
of man, of a Republic. As for me and my x 
we will worship the goddess of liberty under 
Shield of the god of war. We will interfere y; 
the happiness of no nation, nor suffer them ‘to ; 
terfere with ours. Sitting under our own vine 
fig tree, with pone to molest or make us afrall 
we will not overburden our own citizens 
‘axes to build up a naval power to oppress the; 
habitants of other countries or to rot at 9 
wharves. - 


But if the Treasury is exhausted, and ‘a 
this appropriation to carry out the views of 
Departments, how came it exhausted? The |; 
estimate from the Treasury Department exhibit; 
prospective deficit at the end of the current quarg 
of the sum of $3,785,466, and a debt at the end 
this year of $17,000,000. An honorable me; 


creased expenditure of this Administration 9 
that of the last, and tried hard to explain the ca 


power of blame, and cast it on the party ou 
power. Hemost egregiously failed in his purpo 
and, blundering on in a lame cause, left 
friends in a worse condition, if possible, than 
found them in; net for the want of skill ia him 
make the most of a bad case, buf on account of | 
insuperable difficulties of the job he had in } 
He was pursuing an abstraction that would ke 
to no practical good, if he couid reach it. Bu 
reach it was impossible. It was a baseless 
straction. Itdrew him on like the beautiful 
of the rainbow, alluring anc eluding him at eve 
step as it led him on. Now, is it material whet 
this or that Administration expend most money 
a given time, provided the appropriations and ¢ 
penditures are necessary, judicious, and econo 
cal? The items of the amount, rather than 


amount, should be criticised, and if wrong, ¢ 
demned. Still the aggregate of appropriatioggy cj.) 
and expenditures should always be looked at WHR yom 
aview to the ability of the Treasury to sm hele 
them. The expenditures never, in a time of peg... 
should exceed the income. A debt, withouta burde 
provided for its reimbursement, is among the grag ai, 
est of public calamities, no! second to war, pe object 
lence, or famine. adjou 
I now turn to the extra session, and to one sqm propr 
of the session of 1835, °6, to account for the eagmm demn 
tiness of the Treasury. First, there is the $28 00g overi 
000 of the sarplus revenue deposited with impor 
States, $11,000,000 more than sufficient to pay tim ie 18: 
prospective debt at the end of the current yeat @im 20! c) 
$17,000,000, as estimated by those who desire Gi exhac 
make it as large as itis. The extra session rege debat 
claims atiention. The needless cost of that sesidqmm be a 
Is not short of $500,000—the appropriation (qm they : 
the Post Office Department to pay its dmg Th 
$497,687—the gratuity to Mrs. Harrison, $250 ‘his | 
—the provision for maintenance of pauper long cialic 
ties in the District of Colambia, $3,500—the dingy the 
sion of the nett proceeds of the sales of the podigyy 20: 
lands among the twenty-six States of this Uniogy 40 e1 
and the District of Columbia, and the Territonggy plain 
of Wisconsin, Lowa, and Florida, $3,000,000 ag but | 
nually. The proceeds ef the lands are peragy late « 
nenily diverted, given away, and lost to the ! ment 
sury, so long as the act remains unrepeatgy Were 
$63,000 was apprepriated for outfits of Minis sold 
to Russia, Spain, Mexico, and Brazil, and Chaggy was 
@ Affaires to Portugal, Denmark, Sardinia, vals 
ples, Chili, and Texas. The necessity for that vern 
propriation was caused by the unnecessary req five 
of officers appointed by the late Executive, for Gj ‘ fo 
offence of holding cflice under Democratic to ¢ 
ments, by an Administration who came into Now 
on the profession of abhorrence to the doctrine tof d 


“to the victors belong the spoils of the va ‘ 
ed,” or by the appointment of political friends 
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“me few of those stations, where officers of that 
The appropriation for the repair of the Potomac 


ige, in the~District of Columbia, $15,806, the | 


mbers to be mineralized, and the sum of three and 

half cents per cubic foot appropriated, exclusive 

the other appropriation, to defray the expense and 

stof it. The exact cost of mineralizing the timber, 

unascertained, but Government in this as in all 
her matters left to the discretion of agents, is of 
sto be shaved. Appropriations for local ob- 

eis. such a8 bridges, lunatic asylums, streets, &c. 

, the District of Columbia, or any Territory or 

ate, is not right. It is clear that it would be just as 

sper for this Government to make the roads, and 
onstract and repair the bridges, build the poor- 
puses, and support the paupers in the counties in 
he States, for them, at its expense, as here or 
isewhere. It is the duty of4he inhabitants of this 

Disrict to tax themselves to provide for their own 

sonveniences and necessities, as much so as it is 

he duty of the counties in the Siates to raise the 
applies from their .own pockets to provide for 
eirs. Nothing can be more equitable than to 

ve this burden on the inhabitants of this place, 
nd not impose it on the United States. It is not 

» much the amount, as the principle involved, I 
ject to Now, bave not the inhabitants here the 
venefit of the seat of Government? Have they hot 

patronage of al} those drawn hither by business, 
of pleasure, or curiosity, who, but for the seat of 
Government being here, would never come to spend 
heir money among this people? They have the 
benefit of the Government expenditures at the Navy 
ard, the Arsenal, and the public buildings and 
mublic grounds, amountiog annually to millions. 
How unjust it is, at this time in particular, when 
he Treasury is empty, to tax the nation to support 
he municipal regulations and promote the local 
convenience of this citv- 

Other appropriations were made at that session 
equally uawarrantable and unjasi as any which 
have been named; but I will not detain the com- 
mittee with a further enumerationof them at this 
time. The acts of that session form a chapter to 
be read and remembered hy a people restless un- 
der unnecessary burdens, and watchful of the do- 
ings of their public servants; end depend on it, they 
will read and remember them, and talk about them 
too. At the last session of the 26h Congress, the 
sppropriations were made for 1841. But the new 
Administration having saidso much abeut misgo- 
vernment, felt bound to do somethihg in earnest of 
their sincerity, and being in full blast at the extra 
session, threw on the Treasary,loaded with as much 
burden as it could sustain, several millions of ad- 
ditional appropriations, principally fer the same 
objects, and within three er four months efter the 
adjournment of that Congress. Many of the ep- 
propriations of the last session must always be con- 
demned, but, above all, will the expediency of 
overloading the Treasury in its then exhausted state, 
impoverished by the abstraction of the $28 000,000 
in 1836, be censured as hazardous to the character 
ani credit of the United States. So much for the 
exhaus‘ion of the Treasury, a topie drawn into the 
debate by gentlemen on the other side. It mast 
be any ‘hing but consolatory to them, though 
they sousyht to make party capital out of it. 

The next subject io which I shall refer, and in 
this 1 but follow the example set me, is the depre- 
ciation of the credit of the United States. ‘What is 
the cause of that depre iation, heretofore far above, 
nowas far below par? It has been spoken of as 
an existing fact, but nobody has ventured to ex- 
plain the cause, They have cautiously avoided it, 
but I shall undertake the task. When, until the 
late extra session, was the credit of this Govern- 
ment depreciated below par? When, until then, 
Were its bonds hawked about without buyers, or 
sold ata discount? In 1820, when the country 
was suffering from the effects of the disastrous re- 
vulsions of 1819, there were competitors for a Go- 
vernment loan of five millions of dollars, bearing 
five p:r cent, interest, at a premiam of from two 
to four percent. Then tte public debt amounted 
to one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 

Now, with a debt not exceeding seventeen millions 
of dollars, (including Treasury notes, and all de- 
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mands upon the Treasury as well present as pro- 
speciive to the end of the year,) the stock of the 
Government issued, under the authority of Con- 
gress, bearing six per cent. interest, is offered in the 
market at four or five per cent. discount. We 
passed through the Revolution and the ‘ast war 
with England and incurred the debts of these wars, 
and our credit stood high. We have paid off 
these debts, and now when we have a population of 
eighteen millions, increasing in an unparalleled ratio 
possessing untold millions of wealth, appreciat- 
ing daily by accessions from Europe and the prccuc- 
tions of our own industry, with a debt of only 
seventeen millions, which ought to be nothing, and 
but for mismanagement, which I will shortly ex- 
plain, would be nothing, our bonds are seli.ng at 
a discount, and we cannot negotiate a joan of 
twelve millions, What, then, let me repeat, is the 
cause of this depreciation of our credit? e first 
heavy blow that was struck at it with in}¥tious ef- 
fect, was the deposite of $28,000,000 with the States 
in 1836. That was the beginning of a policy to 
plunder the Treasury of the means of meeting its 
liabilities, and capitalists saw it. They foresaw 
that the national resources from the publiclands must 
next fal] a prey to the agrarian spirit of that fatal 
measure. They foresaw, too, that the public creditors 
were to be turned over to the (axing power exciu- 
sively, for the liquidation of their demands, the 
most dangerous, delicate, and responsible of all 
the powers entrusted to this or any other Govera- 
ment, and in this country the most urcertain and 
least reliable source of revenue. Unjust taxes 
was an element of the Revolution, a lever in the 
hands of a people determined to be free, by which 
they achieved their independence. A hatred to 
taxes levied to pamper a purse-proud Aristocracy 
—a moneyed oligarchy—-to support a spendthrift 
Government—to pay improvident debts contracied 
by faithless public agents, is an attribute of the 
characier of the American yeomanry. They never 
will impose taxes on themselves for any such 
objecis. . The descendants of those who re- 
buked British arrogance in the infancy of this 
country, will not, in its prime of manhood, tamely 
submit to be feitered with chains forged at their 
ownexpense. You may call them demagogues— 
you may convene public meetings and legislative 
bodies 10 advise them what to do, or not to do— 
you may resolve on taxes, for the preservation,of the 
public faith, to the plightung of which they never 
consented; it will do ro goed. You cannot terrify 
them in that way, nor drive them {rom a settled deter- 
mination to check extravagance in the public ex- 
penditures. To preserve the public faith, you 
must husband the pablic means, for the people, 
driven tu desperation by repeated abuses, will re- 
sist the enercachments and oppressions of a 
home Government with as mach determina- 
tion, patriotic feeling, and dauntless courage, as 
their torefathers did the oppressions of a foreign 
one, in which struggle this ilentical question of 
unjust taxation was involved. Lay not the flatter- 
ing unciion to your soul, or roll it as a sweet mor- 
sel under your tongue, that the tax paying portion 
of tae community, the bone and muscie of the 
conntry, will bear every thieg this Government, 
thovgh their own, may see fit to impose upon 
them. If you let the gamblers rob the Exchequer, 
they will not suffer you to pick their pockets. Such 
is the temper and character of the American peo- 
ple, and capitalists are not to be brought in con 
flict with the spirit that cart the tea overboard in 
Boston harbor, nor will they connive with avy ad- 
ministration of the Government in carrying out so 
dangerous a policy. 

The manner in which the surplus revenue was 
deposited, weakened our credit. How was it done? 
Was it not done ander cover of a false pretence, 


which would have consigned an individual to the 


gloom of a prison, with the branded infamy of a 
felon? It was pretended to be a deposite, and such 
-was the form of the law, when it was intended to 
be a dis‘ribution, and, though nominally a deposite, 
practically is a distribution. There was a double 
cheat in it—a fraad upon. the Constitution, and a 


misrepresen!ation and false indacement held ont to- 


capitalists. But, sir, the twenty-eight miilion dis- 
uibution was only the first of a series of acts in a 
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system of measures which have sunk our credit 
down to where it is—under par, below low-water 
mark. The distribution alone, bad the agrarian 
spirit stopped there, could not, and did not, produce 
the grave consequence that has followed it. It re- 
quired the work of the agrarian session of Con- 
gress, held here, sir, last summer, to complete the 
wreck of our national credit. 

Tiiat session most vigorously entered upon the 
British system, which presses down the energies of 
the Anglo-Saxon race—a race from whom we 
sprang, whose improved blood flows in our veins, 
whose language is extending over the world, and 


whose seiene, arts, and literature are blessing the 


whole human family. What a paradox, that such 
a race should be crushed to the earth by the iron 
heel of their own despotic Government! May 
Heaven avert such a fate from us' And it needs 
no prophet’s eye to foresee that the imposition of 
such a curse on us would cost a civil war of longer 
daration than history can furnish any example for. 
Weshall not come to that. An injured people will 
send their Representatives into this hall who will 
expunge from the statute book those incipient and 
insidious laws, that have so soon wrecked the pub- 
lie credit, and if not repealed will very soon wreck 
the public liberty. At that memorable session was 
commenced a civil pension list; the public property 
was divided; the agrarian spirit was baptized, hav- 
ing the States fer her sponsors; a national debt was 
created; the foundation of increased and increasing 
taxes was laid; the work of consolidation was 
commenced; finally, every questionable and dis- 
puted power in the Constitution ever asseried from ~ 
the commencement of the Government down, was, 
exercised by the dominant party in this Capitol.- 
The commencement of the civil pension list, like 
that in Eogland, which battens the aristocracy on 
the industry of ihe poor, was the twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars gratuity 'o Mrs. Harrison, widow of 
William Henry Harrison, late President of the 
United States. 

Next was the act to repeal the law providing for 
the collection, safekcepirg, trans‘er, and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue, vy which the purse and 
sword are united ia the single-hands of the Execu- 
live, the one man power so horrific to those who 
voted for the bank bills of the last session. Al! 
legal protection to the safekeeping of the public 
revenur, is Row lornaway; the depositories of the 
public treasure are open to be pilfered by every 
minion e.oployed in the revenue service. The Sab- 
Treasury, with all its safeguards, is destroyed. It 
was a financial system suggested by ¢ xpericuce, 
ma‘ured by wisdom, and organized with immerse 
labor—'he best we have, ever had, or shali hare, ull 
is radopted. The will of the Executive is now 
the law of the Treasury, save when the revenue 
officers shall anticipate that will by a conversion of 
the public money to their. own uses. The indiffe- 
rence to the safety of the revenve evinced in the 
repeal of the Sub-Treasury wihout having first pro- 
vided a substitute,is enough to shake the confidence 
of every body in the prospective means of the Trea- 
sury to meet its lixbilities on time. 

What a capricious Government it presents us 
to onr own people and foreign countries? 

Next comes the misnamed Bankrupt law, 
through a brezca in the Constitation, intended for 
debtors, not for creditors; retroactive, in the nature 
of an ex post facto law; a voluntary insolvent law, 
impairing the cbligation of contracts, striking at 
the root of credit, confidence and commercial deal- 
ing; drawing into the Federal courts all power over 
the transactions, great and smal), of the inhabitants 
of the séveral Siates. It shakes confidence in the 
honesty and good intention of Ameiican jegisiation. 
All laws should be prospective. No ex post facto 
law, orlaw in the nature of an ex post facto law, 
should receive the countenance of any legislative 
body, no matter what may be the constitational 
power over the subject. Without an express grant 
in the organic law, no Legislature can discharge 
the debtor from the obligation of his wontract with- 
ont the consent of the creditor. Sach is the principle 
of tbe bankraptsystem in England,of which even they 
are heartily tired and sick, on account of the iahe- 
rent vice in the natore of all such laws. We had 
a bankrupt Jaw infinitely preferable to the ong 
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pasced atthe last session, but it worked so bad it 
was prompily repealed. can devise no 
law on the subject of bankruptcies that could ope- 
rate pniformly throughout the extensive territory 
of the United States. It would be impossible, too, 
to secure mutuality of rights as between debtor and 
creditor, over so broad a space. The bankrupt 
system in England is confined to England proper, 
and does notextend to Scotland or Ireland, mach 
less to the continent. Have we nota greater extent 
of territory and more diversity of soil, climate, and 
population than all Europe? Now, I would ask, 
could a bankrupt system be framed applicabie alike 
to all portions of that grand division of the east- 
ern hemisphere? No one wili contend that such a 
thing is practieable. 
et, because the power in Congress to establish 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States is found in the Constitution, 
it is contended by some that it is practicable to do 
in the United States what is not practicable or pos- 
sible in Europe, though the difficulties in the way of 
accomplishing the same thing are greater in the 
former than the latter country. Phere are otheis 
who contend that Congress must exercise the power, 
possible or impossible, practicable or impracticable, 
expedient or inexpedient, or violate its conscience; 
and by force of such doctrine was the existing 
Vankrupt law passed through Congress, and re- 
ceived the signature of the President. With as 
much plausibility and common sense might it be 
contended that because a man bas the physical abi- 
lity to commit suicide, he is therefore morally 
-bound to destroy himself. Sach argument, if ar- 
“gument it can be called, needs no refutation. But 
legislation upon such doctrine, for such object, at 
the sacrifice of so much principle as characterizes 
the Bankrupt law of last session, brings our Go- 
vernment into disrepute. Congress has power to 
do precisely what the Constitution declares, and 
nothing more. The term bank:upicie , as used in 
the grant of power to Congress on that subject, had 
a limited,. well defined, well known meaning, 
and none understood its import better than the con- 
vention who fram>d the Constitation. Any perver- 
sion ofthe meaning of that term, (as a! that time un- 
derstood by them and every body else,) by those en- 
trusted with the making of the laws, must tend to 
diminish our credit, and weaken the ‘bond of the 
Union. But can it be that Congress is bound to 
exercise every power with which it may be clothed, 
because the power exists, without regard to conse- 
quences? Such an interpretation would defeat the 
‘beneficent design of forming this Union. The 
people of the United States ordained and establish- 
ed the Constitation to form a more perfect Union, 
0 establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the ge- 
neral welfare, and secure the biessings of {iberty 
to them and their posterity. All powers conferred, 
the exercise of which would be in harmony with 
the Union formed on those principles, should be in 
active operation, but none that would establish én- 
justice or impair the obligations of contracts, forbid- 
den by a provision of the compact, thus ordained 
and establ'shed for the United States of America. 
Now comes the act dividing the proceeds of 
the sal-s of the public lands among the twenty-six 
States of the Union and District of Columbia and 
the Territories of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Florida, 
according to their respect.ve federal rep:ese- tative 
population, as ascertained by the last census, to be 
applied by the Legislatures of the States to such 
purposes as the Legislatures may direct. This is 
the complete establishment of the agrarian princi- 
ple, originating in the deposite jaw of 1833. Toen 
the doctrine was first broached that Congress could 
open the corn cribs of the nation and dole out sub- 
sistence to dependent, needy, hungry States. Then 
tie practice was first adopted of using the machi- 
nery of the Federal Government in levying and 
collecting taxes, not to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defenee and general welfare of the 
United States, but to support the extravagance of 
State schemes, and supply their luxurious wants, 
degrading them to suppliants, asking alms at the 
door of the Treasury, lavishly given, on condition 
that their families (the people) shall become hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water for the great alms- 
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giver who feeds the mendicanis. That agrarian 
law consummates the bargain agreed upon by 
the same high contracting parties, at the dis- 
tribution of the twenty-e millions of sur- 
plus revenue in 1836. o can confids in 
in the credit of either of the parties to the foul and 
corrupt bargain? Does not the credit of the one 
sink with the credit of the other? Is there nota 
meretricious union formed by this in between 
ihe Treasury of the United States State debts? 
The assumption of State debts is achieved. What 
confidence can be placed in the stocks of the United 
States, when they take no care of their property—- 
the means with which thoce stocks are to be re- 
deemed, if redeemed at all? Would a rich liber- 
tine, in the daily habit of squandering his estate, 
and bestowing it without stint om harlots, be able 
to borroggmoney on his own long credit, because 
he was rien? No more can Government, than an 
individual, be prodiga!, and maintain unimpaired 
crédit at the same time. 

The place of every dollar given away mast be 
supplied by anotber drawn from the pockets of the 
people. Will they quietly submit? They will be 
patient under the weight of every lawful burden. 
But will they under the weight of loads imposed on 
them not fcr any necessary expenditure on account 
of their public affairs, but to supply-the place of 
revenue sqaundered, and to centralize the Go- 
vernment, andarm oppression with the power to 
oppress? To feel power and forget right is hu- 
man nature, and inherent in government; and 
to foster that feeling, that natural propensity, and 
to promote that tendency in government with- 
out resistance, is to lick the hand just raised to 
shed our blood, as blindly as the lamb the hand 
that feeds it for the shambles. In the public lands, 
lately the property of the United States, co- 
vering half a continent, embracing every variety of 
soi!, climate, and production, the richest any na- 
tion ever owned, or the sun ever shone upon, there 
was ample security for any necessary debt this na- 
tion could owe, which, by the passage of that act, 
was given away, and the Government thrown back 
upon the taxing power exclusively for support. 
The public lands yielded an annual revenue of 
three or four millions of dollars, without cost to the 
people, which amount they must now pay from 
their own pockets, : 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, we find in the mea- 
sures to which I have adverted, -nd which I firmly 
believe are fraught With great political evils, 
that Coneress has not only been sapping the 
credit of the United States, but undermining the 
confidence universally heretofore entertained in the 
permanency of the beneficent form of our Govern- 
ment and institutions. But, sir, though Tsound 
the alarm, 1! have stiilan abiding faith in the in- 
telligence, patriotism and spirit of the sovereign 
people. This profliga'e and corrupt epoch in the 
history of our country will pass away, and the 
Government and country rise from their prostra- 
tion. Thos who figured most conspicuously to 
impress an indelible and infamons character on 
the legis'ative history of this time will not be for- 
gotten, but “like the wretch who burnt the temple 
of Ephesus, damned to everlasting fame ” “Hope 
sp\ings e‘ernal in the haman breast.” This wicked 
and corrupt policy will .be endeJ; confidence will 
be restored; we shall regain what we have lost 
through the venality of the times. I am then, sir, 
in conelusion, though I have much more to say, 
bronghtto state that I feel myself bound to vote 
against this bi!l, thorgh mach will it be improved by 
the amendment of the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, should the ifeuse adopt it, for which 
I vote! in Commitee of the Whole, and shall 
again ia the House, to make th: law, if thebiil 
must pass, as salutary as possible, because I cannot 
consent to sanction the distribution ot the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands or the surplus reve- 
nue, which an affirmative vote might imply. I 
here take my stand against the agrarian principle 
ef distribution. I will neither directly or indirectly, 
iff know it, in the least degree countenance the 
preeedure. I will neve’ countenance’ the systema- 
tical robbery and plunder of the Treasury, that 
has teen onblushingly carried on through the 

power of legisiation singe the new Administration 
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came into power, and which seems to be a funj,, 
mental principle of its policy. it must be 
in the bud, or it will qvershadow the land, ani 
chill the public virtue, producing disease and jy, 
tenness in the body politic. I cam never vote jy 
supplies, unless of the most imperious and irresig; 
ble necessity, which I deem this not to be, gyi 
the public land revenue shall be tarned back ing 
the national coffers. It would be with the greaiy 
reluctance that I could do it without a restoratig, 
of the deposite of the twenty-eight millions of\, 
public revenue. I cannot vote supplies blindi 
under any circumstances. I must be permitted 
say, without meaning personal disrespect to any 
one, that, to take the statements of the Tre 
Department at this time, after the specimens y, 
have lately had upon faith, would be little boty 
than voting inthe dark. Nor, moreover, cay | 
contribute to thecreation of a national debt, wha, 
ever may be the condition of the Treasury 
wants of the Government, without, at the sam 
time, providing for its repayment, which is ng 
only not done in this instance, but which hy 
advocates of the bill expressly refused to do. Py 
these and other reasons that might be assignej, 
equally cogent, I must record my vote in the neg, 
tive. 

REMARKS OF Mr. MERRICK, 

OF MARYLAND, 

In Senate, January 12, 1842.—On the motion to re. 
fer the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
containing the plan of an Exchequer Board, \ 
a select committee. 

Mr. MERRICK said he had sincerely regretie! 
this premature debate apon a subject which, in his 
judgment, it would have been much wiser in th 
Senate, and far better for the country, to have re. 
ferred in the usual manner to a committee of th 
body, by the result of whose deliberations we shoul 
have been better able to form a correct judgment 
of its merits and demerits, and from which we 
could have more certainly inferred what were tk 
probabilities of arriving at a satisfactory adjus: 
ment of the disturbing questions connected with it 
He would greatly have preferred the postponemen, 
of all debate until the question should have com 
before us in a shape which would have enabled w 
totest, by votes of the body, the comparative degres 
of favor with which the views of different gentle 
men were received ; when there would have bee 
room to hope for practical results from the discus 
sion: but as other gentlemen had thought other. 
wise, and had already freely indulged in debate, 
and the scheme proposed had been denounced ia 
no measured terms, 1t seemed to become necessary 
for him, and those holding views similar to bs 
own, to express those views to the Senate. I s¢ 
out, then, Mr President, said he, by stating tha 
I have long held, and still hold, this Government 
bound to regulate the currency of the county; 
bound to protect the people of these United State 
ia their domestic and internal trade and commerce 
from the evils and injustice of a variable, uncertait, 
and variously depreciated circulating medium ; and 
I arrive at this conclusion from a careful consider 
ation of the Constitution itself, and the reasons ani 
motives which led to its adoption. It will not & 
denied that, among the evils and inconveniences 
felt by the whole reg oes to and at the time 
of the adoption of the Federal Constitutiog, thos 
of a depreciated currency, of variable and unce! 
tain measures of values and quantities in the trade 
and intercourse between different paris of the coat- 
try, were not the least. Neither will it be denied 
that hence sprung—/or one of the purposes avowel 
in the preamble to the Constitution itself is “10 es 
tablish justiee”—the exclusive grant to Congres 
by that instrument of the power “to coin money, 
to .regulate the value thereof, and of foreign col), 
and to fix the standard of weights and measures. 
Such are the comprehensive terms and nature 0! 
the grant of power on this subject. Neither will i! 
be denied, Mr. President, that the grant of powers 
in the Constitution implies or carries with it the 
obligation to exercise those powers with just Te 
ference to the end proposed by the grant; and ii 
consequently becomes the imperative duty of Con- 
gress to exercise each and every of the powers 10 
trusted to it, whenever the evil intended to be col- 
rected or guarded against by any such grant may 
exist. \ ey : : 

The question then recurs, have or do the evilf 
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inconveniences exist in the currency or meas- 

yre of values in the country which it was the in- 
‘on of the Constitution to cofrect or guard 
inst? If they do, you are bound to correct: 
them, if that-correction be possible ; or, failing to 
exert yourselves earnestly and in good faith to ac- 
ish this end, you become justly obnoxious to 
the charge of a dereliction of duty. No gentleman 
who hears me can for a moment hesitate to answer 
the question; and, answering, he must say, the 
very evils intended to be remedied and prevented 
ihe Gonstitution, exist at this moment in three- 
fourths of the country, if not in every quarter, to a 























ited distressing extent. Your currency is variously de- 
{0 any crecinted almost-everywhere throughout the land, 
Su BE and especially in the west; and the evils, inequali- 


ty, and injustice thence arising, have been depicted 
tous in glowing colors by Senators who have pre- 
ceded me in this debate. I conclude, then, that the 
obligation of this Government to interpose, to do 
something for its purification and restoration, is 
unperative.* What shallthatbe? Whatshall we, 
or what can we, do for the reliefofthe country? It 
is proposed. by some Senators on. the other side of 
the Senate, to return or come down to an exclusively 
metallic currency—and this they recommend as 
the great panacea; at the same time urging that it 
js the Only constitutional remedy. Between those 
who entertain these opinions, and myself, there is a 
very wide, and on this question certainly an irre- 
concilable, difference of opinion, Sir, that remedy, 
if applied, would be worse than the disease; it 


D tO ree ; y 
| would be bleeding your patient to death, to subdue 
vard 2 his fever! And, esides this, you have not the 


power to apply it, were it ever so efficacious. You 
may refuse to receive any thing but gold and silver 
in payment of public dues; you may, if you so will 
it, use nothing but the precious metals in the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of this Government; but 


relied 
1, in his 
"in the 
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sof the you cannot, by that means alone, put an end to the 
‘shoul ME use of the existing paper currency in the country 
dgment at large : you may, by this means, separate your- 


selves from the people, and abandon them to all 
the evils of a base and depreciated circulating me- 
diam, whilst you secure that which is better for 
yourselves; but this would, far from correcting the 
evils under which the people are now suffering, 
tend rather to the augmentation of those evils, and 
would be plainly an abandonment of what I have 
endeavored to show is your imperative duty. But 
suppose it were practicable for you at once to anni- 
hilate a'l the paper currency in the country, and 
enforce the use of nothing but specie: does not 
every one at once see the enormity of the wrong 
and injustice that would thereby be occasioned? It 
is said there are now about one hundred millions of 
bank paper in circulation, and that there are about 
fifty millions of specie in the country. I know not 
whether these sums are correct, bat I take them as 
they are given; they must be sufficiently near the 


ich we 





= truth to serve me for illustration. You destroy or 
uniry; remove the hundred millions of paper, without 
‘States furnishing any substitute. What is the effect? 
merce ME BY the inevitable relations which exist always be- 
ertai, tween the supply, demand, and price of any ne- 
a: and cessary article, you, by this operation, increase the 
nsidet relative value of this specie two hundred per cent., 
is ani ascompared with all other commodities ;—that is, 
not be in other words, you reduce the money price of 
ences every sing else two-thirds; so that an amount of 
‘time WE Dor, or of the products of industry, which would, 
those before the destruction of this hundred millions of 
‘ncet- ME currency, have commanded three doltars, will af- 
trade A tefWards command only one dollar; and so in pro- 
coun en for larger or smailersums! The few who 
Jenial ave hoardsof specie would have their wealth tre- 
vowed bled; the many who are in debt, or whose capital 
40 9 consists only in their energy and industry, would 
ngres have their means reduced two thirds in value—I 
noney say two-thirds, because that is plainer, it being the 
coin, relation between the whole amount of currency 
ures’ «8d the amount supposed to be abstracted or de- 
ure of Soyed. But, any one at all familiar with such 
will it calculations, will say the relative depreciation inthe 
oie * Mr. Mdilison, in his message to Congress of 
st Te: the 5th of December, 1815, makes the following re- 
and it [| Marks; “ It is true that the improved condition of 
 Con- the public revenue will not only afford the means 
rs in- («Of Maintaining the faith ofthe Government with its 
} cor: creditors inviolate, and of prosecuting succetsfully, 
may the-measores of the most liberal: policy ; but will 

also an immediate alleviation of the bur- 
evils dens bythe necessities'of the war. It is, 


however, essential to every modification of the fi- 
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money price of all commodities would, in such an 
event, be vastly greater. 

A proposition leading to such results cannot, for 
a moment, find favor hae eens at least; I then 
disthiss it as out of the question. What next, Mr. 
President? A* national bank is insisted npon by 
some of my friends on this side of the Senate. My 
opinions on that subject are known. We passed 
two bills looking to such an establishment at the 
extra session. I voted for both these bills; they 
nances, that the benefits of a uniform national cur- 
rency should be restored to the community. The 
absence of the precious metals will, it is believed, 
be atemporary evil; but, wntil they can be rendered 
the general medium of RON. it devolves on the 
Walon of Congress to provide a substitute, which 
shall equally engage the confidence and accom- 
modate the wants of the citizens throughout the 
Union. Ifthe operation of the State banks cannot 
produce this result, the probable operation of a na- 
tional bank will merit consideration ; and if neither 
of these expedients be deemed effectual, it may become 
necessary to ascertain the terms upon which the 
notes of the Government (no longer required as an 
instrument of credit) shall be issued, upon motives 
of general policy, as a common medium of circula- 
tion.” 

Mr. Madison again, in his message of December 
3d, 1816, says: ‘ Upon this general view of the sub- 
ject, itis obvious that there is only wanting to the 
fiscal prosperity of the Government the-restoration 
of a uniform medium of exchange. The resources 
and the faith of the nation, displayed in the system 
which Congress has established, deserve respect 
and confidence both at heme and abroad. ‘The 
local accumulations of the revenue have already 
enabled the treasury to meet the public engagements 
in the locai currency of most of the States; and it 
is {expected that the same cause will produce the 
same effect throughout the Union ; or the in- 
terests of the community at large, as well as for the 
purposes of the treasury, it is essential that the na- 
tion should possess a currency of equal value, credit, 
and use, wherever it may circulate. The Consti- 
tution has intrusted Congress exclusively with the 
power of creating and regulating a currency of that 
description. 

did not meet the President’s approbation, and were 
successively vetoed. I sincerely regretted this at 
the time; did all I could to prevent it; but the Pre- 
sident, in the exercise of his constitutional power, 
and in obedience,as [ believe, to the conscientious 
dictates of his judgment, returned the bills to Con- 
gress with his objections. He performed what he 
deemed to be his duty. Lhad discharged what 
seemed to me to be mine. We differed. I did not 
and shall not condemn him nor quarrel with him 
about it ; and it boots not now to inquiré who was 
right. That question must be decided by others, 
should it ever become necessary to decide it at all. 
We know, however, hy this experience, that there 
is no room to expect that any effort at the establish- 
ment of such an institution can now be suecessful. 
It is useless, then, to discuss that matter further ; 
and I pass it, therefore, as unattainable, whether for 
good or for evil. Next is.the system of deposites 
with the State banks, which all have given up in 
despair; and then comes the old sub-treasury, 
which I had supposed, after the signal judgment 
of condemnation so lately pronounced upon it by 
the people, no one would so soon have had the 
boldness to suggest. It can only be suggested for 
argument’s sake, however, as no one can for a mo- 


ment calculate upon itsado; tion now; and, besides, ° 


it never proposed to correct the disorders of the 
currency, Which isthe great duty we have to per- 
form. hat remains? This report and bill from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, coming to us ‘in 
obedience to our call upon that deparjment, and 
with the sanction, as we are told, of the whole Ex- 


ecutive, It has been unsparingly denounced ; but, . 


for one, I must confess, with all the examination 
and consideration I have been able to give it, I 
cannot discover those hideous features—those in- 
surmountable objections to it—which have been 
made to dance before us in all the mazes of meta- 
phorical elegance. What is it,sir? But here let 
me pause to say, I am. awate that, in. indicating a 
disposition to give to this measure a fair. impartial, 
meccondi consideration, I am}exposing: myself to 
the danger of the imputation of seeking Executive 
favor. There have.not been wanting those who 
have, I believe, made such impatations before, and 


there will not be again; bat I»wish hereto say to all | 


such, that tono man could such. motives be impu- 
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ted with less cause of justices The Executive has 
no office of honor or profit in his gift which I de- 
sire, expect, or could have! There is no human 
being in whose veins runs one drop of my bleod— 
there is no man allied to me either by blood or af- 
finity, who holds, seeks, or expects any office or 
appointment whatever under the Government. We 
ask nothing, we expect nothing, we desire nothing, 
but that the Government be weil administered. 
much forthis. To return: What is this Exchequer 
scheme of the Secretary of the Treasury? It pro- 
poses a moderate use of credit for the relief of the, 
country ;. it proposes a moderate supply of a sound, 
safe, convertible paper currency for the conveni- 
ence of the people ; it proposes to exercise a whole- 
some and healing effect upon the exchanges and 
currency generally; and gradually to restore both 
to asound and healthful condition. It authorizes 
an issue of fifteen millions of treasury notes, and 
the receipt of fifleen millions of deposites, and the 
issue of certificates of deposite for the same, which 
may answer for circulation; and, upon an emer- 
gency, it fyrther axthorizes the issue of five mil- 
lions of Government. stock: the whole to be put 
under the control and management of a board of 
five officer's, with the power to deal, under narrow 
restrictions, inexchange; to establish ageneies; and 
to keep and transfer the public moneys, This is a 
brief synopsis of what is proposed. It is not ne- 
cessary that | should go over and examine the bill 
particularly ; every one here has read it for him- 
self, abu every one who. takes.an interest in the 
question elsewhere has or will read itfor himself, 
and judge how far the means are adapted to the 
beneficent. ends preneerh, I will only say that, for 
one, [ think well of it. That it may have faulis, is 
beyond doubt; that it is exposed to the danger of 
abuse, is equally beyond doubt; but that it is capa- 
ble of being made to effect great good, is, I think, 
unquestionable. It proposes to confer large pow, 
ers, I grant you, upon this board. of officers; bat L 
do not perceive that those powers are more dan- 
gerous or more liable to abuse jn a board of officers 
appointed under the authority of Congress, subject 
to your, constant supervision and cop*rel, than the 
same or similar powers would be in the hands of 
an independent corporation, removed beyond your 
power and authority for twenty years, or for what- 
ever period of duration might be fixed by its char- 
ter. [hdve said it was capable of being abused 
and perverted to evil purposes; and So, sir,is all 
human power: power in the hands of man for good, 
is power for evil. We cannot carry on free gov- 
ernment without reposing trust end confidence 
somewhere. Whatever degree of power is. beces- 
sary to procure for us the blessings.and advanta- 
ges of good government, ought to be, and must be 
exercised ; and to be exercised, we must trust it.in 
human hands. Certainly we should grant no more 
power than is essential to our necessary purposes, 
and this we should guard as far as possible from 
abuse. There are many of these guards proposed 
by this bill. If other and better guards can be de- 
vised, I shall be glad to see them adopted. That 
it may be improv<c:*, Idowbinot ; excrescences. may 
be lopped off, and salutary provisions added; and 
for this purpose I wish it to go to an impartial and 
enlightened select committee, that we may have 
the benefit of their careful revision and examina- 
tion of it. I said,sir, [thought well of it. It. is, 
we have reason to believe, the “result of long. and 
anxious and patriotic deliberation and consultation 
on the partof the whole Executive. Their purpo- 
ses are anacctesy good; I have great respect for 
them, and am predisposed to receive their sugges- 
tions favorably; at all events, I will give to it a 
candid, a fair, and impartial consideration, havin 
no other purpose than that which I believe actuate 
its authors in proposing it—the advancement of the 
common g' of our common country. 

Bat, Mr. President, something must be done. 
We must settle this question in some way at-this 
session of Congress. The people demand and:re- 
quire this at oar Lands; and, hole it upon it, sir, 
they will hold you, and me, and all of ustoa terri- 
ble account if we continue here, each contending 
for the peculiar excellence of his own 
his own views—and yielding nothing to. others ; 
and if, as the result of all our strife and contention, 
we adjourn and go home to tell our constituents: we 
have done nothing—we could do nothing—beeanse 
each and all were too tenacious of their own’opin- 
ions, my life upen it, the confidence of the people 
in al) of us will be gone forever, and:-theywill 
seize the earliest opportunity of hurling us from 
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these halls, and sendiag other men in our places 
from whom they will have reason to hope 


with the necessity of a settlement of this question, 
that I am willing to yield almost any thing. 1am 
willing to take this bill as it is; to take it with any 
additions or subtractions the majority of the Senate 
may judge necessary. I am willing to take any 
thing which shall be caleuljated to remedy the evils 
the country now suffers, in which the judgments of 


a sufficient number of those clothed with the law--. 


making power can be brought to concur to give it 
efficacy, provided it is not plainly in violation of 
the Constitation, or morally wrong. The country 
is tired and sick at heart of this perpetual agitation 
of questions of currency; they demand that it 
shoald now be settled, and they will have it settled. 

There appears to me to be, Mr. President, anoth- 


er and @ verycogent reason urging ustoheal thisin- | 


testine discord growing out of the delicate nature of 


our foreign relations, especially those with England. | 


Your Treasury is empty; the credit of the States gone; 
yourown credit almost beginning to totter; your 


whole country in a most defenceless state; and | 


your relations with the most- formidable power 
upon earth of the most critical and delicate nature. 
ho could have witnessed the intense interest ex- 
cited in this Senate yesterday, when a chord was 
touched in connexion with those relations; 


~ 
and which, by that touch, was made to vibrate in | 
every heart here, and which must vibrate in every | 


true heart in America? Who could have witness- 


éd the profound attention with which the few re- | 
marks addressed to us on that occasion on very | 


distinguished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Ciay) 


were listened to, and not perceive that more—much | 
more—is felt upon the subject than men dare trust | 

Who that knows any thing | 
of England, her ambition, and her thirst of power | 
—an appetite which grows by what it feeds on— | 


themselves to express ? 


laces any reliance upon the hollow professions of 


riendship and good-will we oceasionally hear | 
from that quarter? Who does not know that all | 
the commonplace talk we are accustomed to hear | 
about a common origin and a common larguage, | 


and all that; is but deceitful ashes strewn over liv- 
ing embers ? Look to the mar of the world. Look 
at the position of England, overshadowing almost 
the whole of that world with her power. Look to 


her position and conduct in regard to yourselves! | 
See-her on your eastern border, keeping open a fes- | 


tering sore there! See her in immediate contact 
with you throughout the whole extent of your 


northern frontier; and there behold her entering | 


your ports, seizing and destroying one of your ves- 


sels, and murdering some of your citizens! Be- | 


hold her, again, in the west, gradually spreadin 
herself over that portion of your territory whieh 


the honorable Senator from Missouri near me (Mr. | 


Laxn) is so earnestly and properly pressing you to 
occupy and save while you may ! Look, again, to 


your southern coast,* and see what she has done | 
and is doing there ; and tell me if you think the as- | 
ct of things pacific. No; England is not your | 


friend ; you are her great commercial rival] ; she 


views you with jealousy; and, if you lookto her his- | 
tory for her policy, you willhave much causetodread | 
that she will aim a deadly blow at you when you | 


least expect it. Your present condition invites to 
such an act; and though she can never subdue 


us—although sooner or Jater the mastery must be | 
ours—she may cripple us,—she may retard our | 
march to power and greatness for many years;—and | 


this, to her, would be a great point gained. There- 


fore, I entreat you, settle and have done with this | 
We have other and | 
We must arm; if weare | 


everlasting currency dispute. 
important work to do. 
wise, arm now for our defence. 


I will here take leave briefly to notice some of the | 
remarks made yesterday by the Senator from Mis- | 


sissippi, (Mr. Watxea,) in the course of hisspeech 
upon this question. ‘To much that he said I yielded 
a ready assent; but there is also much to which I 
cannot agree. 
notice. 
the use of paper in our circulation at all, unless it 


were paper issued upon the actual deposite—dollar | 
nivalent in | 


for dollar—of specie. That would be 
its effect upon the present total amount of the eurren- 
cy, and the money price of eve 
toa purely metallic currency 


eee 


liffering only from 


* Alluding fo the case of the Creole, carried into 
Nassau by the slaves who had mutinied and mur- 
pared some of the crew, 


for bet- | 
ter things. For my part, so deeply:am I impressed | 


Some parts of the latter I will now | 
he Senator argued strenuously against | 


thing, to a return | 
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this, in affording greater facilities for remittance and 
transportation ; and so far better, but still coming, 
in my view of the subject, far short of the wants 


and just expectations of the people. The Senator 


argued that the use of bank paper had tended, and 
necessarily must tend, to the impoverishment of the 
country; because,” he said, “supposing the present 
amount of bank paper in circulation to be, as is es- 
timated, one hundred millions of dollars, to redeem 
which the banks had only forty millions of coin; it 
was plain thatthe bank paper had banished the other 
sixty millions of coin, leaving in its place only the 
valueless paper. And the country,” he contended, 
“was thus impoverished by the substitution for six- 
sty millions of gold and ‘silver, which was intrinsi- 
cally valuable and real wealth, of an equal amount 
of that which had only nominal and no real value.” 
Now, though it may be true that these sixty millions 
of bank paper have prevented and do prevent the 
use of an equal amount of gold and silver for pur- 
poses which they answer quite as well, is it not ap- 
parent that their use for this purpose and to this 
extent is, instead of being the means of impover- 
ishment, a clear om to the country of so much 
productive capital? Have they not freed that 
amount of money from a use for which, without 
them, (the ne it would have been indis- 
pensable; and allowed of its application to other 
useful and valuable purposes—thus adding to the 
actual wealth of the country? This amount of 
wealth, in coin, may have changed its form in con- 
sequence of the use of bank-notes; but it by no 
means follows that it ‘does not still make a part of 
our actual wealth. 1s nothing wealth but gold and 
silver? Do not all your improvements, your 
buildings, your railroads, and your canals, make a 
rt of the actual wealth of the country, and a very 
important part of that wealth? Suppose this very 
sixty millions of coin which the Senator imagines 
has been banished by the use of paper, to have been 
converted into a railroad from New York to New 
Orleans: would it not, in that form, constitute an 
important item in the wealth of the country? 
And if the other purposes to which it would have 
been applied were as well answered by the substi- 
tute employed, would not the wealth of the coun- 
try to that extent be increased? This is most cer- 
tain, unless you adopt the position contended for 
this morning by the Senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Catuoun,)—that nothing is money, or will an- 
swer its pu s, but gold and silver; that nothing 
willrelieve from indebtedness but this actual money. 
Now I had thought, and I still think, that the best 
way and the only way of paying debts, to any great 
extent, and especially between different parts of the 
same country, or different countries, was by the sale 
or exchange of useful and valuable productions; 
and that, for the most part, money was only used as 
the measute of value in effecting these sales or ex- 
changes; and, for this purpose, certainly paper- 
money answers as well as the coin itself, so long as 
it is prudently used, and its value can be kept uni- 
form. 

The honorable Senator from Mississippi, in the 
course of his remarks, also cited to us the example 
of the island of Cuba, as strongly illustrating, by 
its situation, its commerce, and wealth, the advan- 
tages of using only hard money. Now, admit- 
ting all thatthe Senator said about the prosperity 
of that island, I might, in answer to the inference 
ne would have us draw from it, point to a different 
example, mentioned by an another honorable Sena- 
tor in my hearing yesterday—namely, to the island 
of Great Britain; and I might remark upon her 
great wealth and power as evidence of the pros- 
perity which attends the use of paper-money. I 
might contrast the great depth to which old Spain 
has sunk, with all her hard money, and the im 
mense stream of gold and silver which for years 
and years flowed in upon ber from this continent, 
with the proud height to which England has risen 


|. with the eredit systern and paper-money, But I 


do not mean to ‘quote these examples as proving 
any thing; [I have only referred to them to meet 
the ae cited by the honorable Senator, and 
to show that, because two things occur or exist at 
the same time, they have not therefore the relation 
of cause and effect. 

The honorable Senator also told us, as an evi- 
dence that the use of a paper currency was inju- 
rious, that we—these United iStates—had prospered 
more prior to 1810, when we had very few banks, 
than we had ever done since. Well, sir, and was 
there nv other obvious cause for that greater 
prosperity during the period referred to, than the 
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absence of a mixed currency ? Does not the 
ator—does not every one—know that, during 1, 
season of our great prosperity alluded to, we wer, 
a single nation at peace, amid a world in args. 
we were a neutral power, whilst the rest of th. 
world was in conflict ; and that we were sufficiey,, 
ly commercial, and had a sufficient infusion ini 
our character of that Yankee clear-sightedney 
(which, ft has been said, can see a dollar ten mij, 
off) to turn the advantages of our position to goog 

Both these latter arguments, Mr, Pres;, 
dent, go upon the principle of past—hec ergo pr 
hac, and will not stand the test of scrutiny. [ap 
not sure, sir, that it would not be as well here i 
close my remarks. I have intimated my desire i 
have these questions settled, and my willingness jg 
concur in any measure calculated to effect that end, 
I have said, I would in this spirit be Willing) 
take this bill as it is; to take it with modifications 
either by enlarging or curtailing its provisions: 
do almost-any thing not forbidden by the Constity. 
tion, which should tend to the restoration of the 
eurrency and the withdrawal of this topic from 
political agitation. The country wants the 
evils of an uncertain, depreciated, and flucty. 
ating currency corrected. ‘This is to be done 
by an infusion into the circulation, in some form, 
of a sound, safe, convertible paper medium, iy 
moderate quantities, which shall gradually dis. 
place the depreciated and irredeemable paper we 
now have. But this paper must be of uniform 
value wherever it may circulate in the country, 
and be certainly convertible into specie at the pleas. 
ure of the holder. This will greatly ease the peo. 
+s inthe present pressure; and it will be a per. 
ormance of your imperative duty. Do this; the 
prosperity of the country will revive, and here. 
after you may gradually reduce the amount of 
credit now necessary in the circulation to any 
amount wise counsels shall dictate as most desira. 
ble. I will now, sir, cease to trespass on the pa 
tience of the Senate. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI. 

In Senate, January 27, 1842 —in support of the bill 
from the Hovse of Representatives for the re- 
peal of the Bankrapt act. 

Mr. BENTON said, that baving been the firstto 
speak on this question, he had afterwards waited 
until all other speakers had delivered their sentiments 
upon it, as well in courtesy to them as to enable 
himsclf to hear all that could be said in favor of 
the act which was proposed to be repealed. He 
had spoken on the 27ih of December: it was now 
the 27th of January. He had been silent an en- 
tire month, Jistening to all that the friends of the 
(so called) bankrupt act had said in its favor; and 
this was a great deal, for they had spoken almost 
every day. The bill, to be sure, had not been be- 
fore the Senate al! that time; but petitions for and 
against the repeal were before it—were in a course 
of daily presentation (o it: and on the presentation 
of those petitions, gentlemen took occasion to deli- 
ver their sentiments on the whole subject. He had 
listened to all they had said; and the result of the 
whole was to leave the charac er of the-act pre- 
cisely where he hed plced it in his opening speech 
on the 27th of Decembsr. I then characterized it, 
said Mr. B. as an act for the repadiation and con- 
fiscation of privaie debts—as being no system of 
any thing—as being no bankrupt act, or any thiig 
like one—as being nothing bat an insolvent law, a 
property law, and a law for the general abolition 
o’ deb's at the will of the debtor:—that iss whole 
design was the repudiation of debt—and that all 
provisions of the act were subservient and subsi- 
diary to the accomplishment of that atrocious de- 
sien. Ithus characterized the act, and showed 
the eighteen clauses of the law which entitled it to 
the character which I gave it, and which showed 
that while.an abolition of debts was the object of 
the act, the forms and wodes of proceeding to ac- 
complish that object were a mockery and a bur- 
lesque of judicial trials and of judicial proceedings; 
that the cebtor had every thing in his own hands— 
was master of the time and place of trial—gave 
constractive notices, which were no notice—p!o 
ceeded in fact ex parte—cleared himself, Ly his owa 
act, of all debts as fast as dast could be kicked from 
the foot;—that, in fact, the debtor sued his creditor 
—cast him without trial—forfeited his debt if he 
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Bankrupt Act—Mr. Benton. 


United Siates, to be delivered and allowed gratis to all persons || income than is divided fiom lands and stocks 


having an interest in the particular bankruptcy, who may have 
one therefor by the clerk of the court upon application therefor; 
and ail the proceedings in all cases in bankruptcy shail be deem- 
ed matters o! record; but the same shal) not be required to be 
recorded at large, but ajall be carefully filed, keptand numbered 
in the office ef the court, and a docket only or short memo- 
randum thereof with the numbers, kept ina book by the clerk 
of the court; and the clerk of the court, for affixing bis name 
and the sea! of the courtto any such printed form, or certifying 
a copy thereof, when re quired thereto, shalli be entitled to re- 
ceive, as compensation, the sum of twenty-five cents and no 
more; and no officer of the court, or Com@pissioner, shall be al- 


| 
| 


lowed by the court morethan one dollar for taking the proof of | 


any det o1 other claim of any creditor or other person against 
the estate of the bankrupt; but he may be allowed, in addition, 
his actual travel expenses for that purpose, : 

I read no more, said Mr. B. I bave read enough 
for my purprse—enough -to identify this bill 
brought in om leave on the Ist day of April, 
1840, by the then Secator from Massachuset's, with 
his proposition previously made to swike ont a 
new road, and take a shori cut, to get rid of old 
debts: to identify it with Mr. Stilweli’s petition for 
the same purpose: and also to identify it with the 
general repudiation law of the extra session, false- 
ly entitled a bankropt system I have only read 
some sections, and parts of sections for these pur- 
poses; and to any one who will compare the peti- 
tion and the act of the extra session together, it 
will be apparent that the identity is established, 
and all that was frayed for bas been granted. 
The prayer was: That ALL debiors should be 
released from ALL their debts upon asurrender of 
ALL their property: that the release should be 
FORTH WITH: that it shoald be accomplished 
by a law SIMPLE in its provisions and DIRECT 
in its «ffecis: and that the release should be grant- 
ed by the court as matter of right, and nct by the 
creditors as an act of justice or benevolence. I have 
read enough to establish this, and to show that the 
present actwasa desigced and premeditated de. 
parture from the bankrupt systems of the world! 
that it was aco!d blooded contrivance for the gene- 
rai abolition of al existing debts at the willof the 


debtor: that all i's provisions wee sobsidiary, and | 


subservient to his design alone: that the discharge 
of the debtor froin his debts was the only object of 
the law, that he might ‘enter at once—forihwith— 
into the enjoyment of new acquisitions of proper y, 
or the enjoyment of professioral or efficial emolu- 
men's, free fromt e intrusive importunities of a 
plundered credito.’s dun. 

This is the act, and the history of the act, and 
the character and design of the act: and now for 
the morality, the justice, the constitutionality and 
the validity of such a law. Aboirion of debts 
upon the turrender of property! Who ever heard 
of such a thine? Atl that a man haste doisio 
consume his properiy—zamble it away—waste it 
in vice, prodigality and extravagance—(for this 
jaw makes no distinction between the vicioos and 
the urfortunate)—waste it in any way, and then 
go into cur', surrender the dregs, if there i« any 
thing left, and surrender rothing (f there is nothirg 


jefi; and then wali oul discharged of all his deb's | 


by virtue of an act«f Congress, and withcut the 
consent cf a single creditor. Sir, the act is a cheat, 
and a falsehood, as well as a baceimmora'ity. The 


debt ix to be ab lished whe her any property. is | 


snrrendered or not. An inventory 


of nothing is | 


just as effectual as an envintory «ftw nty shil- | 


lings. in the pouad. The act is a cheat in-pa- 


surrender is equally pote.t whether it js cf some. | 


thing or of nothing. And whatis property ia our 
are bora rich—and 

people make their 
tune-? What is property among 
ple but their own capacity to create n— 
theirown heads and band:—and the skiil and in- 
das'ry with which they apply them? What else is 


where few 
mass of the 


where 
oven 


property amorg the great mass of cur peopl? | 


What is the lawyer’s property bet his professi n? 
what the physician’s bat his pro‘ession? what the 
merchant’s but his business talent? what the mecha- 
nic’s buthis trade? what the laborer’s but his labor? 
what the whole /ist of officers, civil, military, and na- 
val, State and Federal, corporation and municipal, 
the salaries and incomes of their office? These 
but are property in our country, and the productive 
propzrty of the couniry, yielding far more annual 


| 


or fixed investments of any kind. The lawyer 
whose professional earnings are $6,000 per annum 
has a property of $100,000 in bs profession: the 
same of the physician. The merchant who makes 
$12,000 per annum bas a fortune of $200,000 in 
his business talent. The mechane who earns 
three doliars a day basan es'ate of $15,000 in his 
trade. The laborer who earns a dolar a day bas 
a prodactive estate of $5,000 per annum. The 
salaried officer who receives $6,000 per annum 
has anestate of $100,000 in his office; and so 
of all other officers, according to their salaries, 
down to the smallest income; and all this at simple 
interest. Now,on what are these credited? On 
their goods and chattels, lands and tenements? Not 
at all; but on their professions, trades, offices, 
stations, characters, and capacity fo: business. On 
these they are trusted. This 1s the property which 
gains them credit, and out of which they are ex- 
pected to make payment. And how can this pro- 
perty be surrendered? How'can the lawyer sur- 
render his profession?—the mercaant his business 
talent?—the mcchanie his trade?—the laborer bis 
toil?—the office holder his office? How can these 
things be surrendered? Impossible! they cannot 
be! and therefore the act is a falsehood. Tt assumes 
that a'} the property is to be surrendered; when the 
fact is that the valuable, the productive, the credit 
gaining, and the debt payirg property, is not sur- 
rendered and canrot be. ‘This proves the folly as well 
zs the wickedness of the law—its falsehood as well 
as its faud—and exposes to scorn and execration 
the swindling act which wonld expunge a debt on 
the surrender of some miserable gods and chat- 
tels, while the debtor remains in the enjoyment of. 
all the earnings of his profession, the profits of his 
trade, the income of his office, the fruits of his 
labor, and the descent of paternal estates, 

Sir.] bave a casein point, as the lawyers sa: ; 
and being a man of facts and figures, I prefer 
rather to read it than to tell it—to prove itratier 
than to state it. It is this: In the month of 
Febrvary, 1841, the~Congress of the United 
States passed an act to limit the compensation of 
certain officers, holding civil appoiftments under 
the Federal Governmen'; of which act, this is an 
extract: ; 

“ Provided, That the feesand emoluments retained by: the 
district attorneys, marshals, and clerks, exclusive of any rea- 
sonable compensation to their deputies, to be allowed in their 
accounts by the courts of the respective districts to which they 
belong. and after the judgment of such necessary office and 
other expenses as shall be allowed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, not to exceed, as to any one of the said offices in the 
Southern district of New York, thesum of three thousand dol- 
lais per annum, and in avy other district the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars per annum, shall in nocase exceed, for the dis- 


trict attorneys and marshals, or either of them, the sum of six 
thousand dollars for each.” &¢. &c. &c. 


O° the contents of this extract, I desire to fix the 
attention of the Senate on the compensa'ion which 
is 2!lowed Jo the marshal of the southern district 
of the State of New York. That compensation, 
by the terms of this ect, is to be, first, $8000 per 
annom clean and neat, for the marshal’s emola- 
ments; seeondly, $3,000 for office expenses, which 
will cover his fam ly expenses at the same time; 
thirdly, deputies to do the business for him, who 
are to be paid out of fees over and above the 
$6 000 and the $2,000: and all this is to be “re- 


x \| tained” by the marshal himself out of the $30,000 
rading a surrender of all his properiy, when that | 


or $60 000 per annom of fees which he is exyected 
to receive. This makes the marshal’s place for 


' | this southern district of New York, a property 
country, where there are no hereditary esiates— |) $150,000 per annum to the happy holier; and thas 
the | 
fer. | 
euch peo- | 


without speculating on the possibility of his re- 
taining the whole, and being discharged from its pav- 
ment under this act upon the surrender of some 
chattels, or surrendering nothing atal!. Leaving that 
speculation out of view, and taking the office es 
it is, it gives the marshal $9,000 ver annum of in- 
come, which is the product of $150,000 of property 
at 6 per centum interest. 

The next point on which I wish to fix the atten- 
tion of the Senate is to be found in our own Exe- 
eative Journal, and consists of the nomination of 


| Silas M. Sti!well, esq. first petitioner for the new 


law, simple in its provisions and direct in its ef- 
fects, for the abolition of all debts on the surrender 
of all property, &o. to be marshal of the aforesaid 
southern district of New York: the nomination 


coming from President Tyler, through the Sigy 
department of Secretary Websier, and confirma 
by the Whig Senate of the extra session, 
the exhibition of an appalling list of three or foy 
times ten unsatisfied judgments displayed againy 
him. Mr. Siilwe:l is then in the possession of ay 
office representing a productive estate of $150,009, 
He has a long long Isst of unsatisfied judgmeni, 
against him; and deubile:s wishes to be relieves 
from these judgments by the new road, and the 
short cut which oar Secretary of State invented 
and for which his iriend and protegé plead x 
forcibly in his memoria’ to Congress in the month 
of February, 1840. Now is it right that Mr. Sh. 
well shovld be discharged from “all his debts” 
without the consent of a single creditor, 
by virtue of an act of Congress, whieh, 
dispensing with all the forms and_ principles, 
of a bankrupt act, while falsely retaining its name 
—an act simple in its provisions, and direct in its ef. 
Sects—may relieve him at once from all his debis— 
cure his whole distress—and leave him to the ep. 
joyment of otium cum dignitate with his $9,000 of 
annua! income, bis deputies to do all the business, 
and to be paid over end above from retained fees, 
and his creditors left 1o repair their losses by re. 
doubling their labor, retreuching their expenses, 
stinting their families of necessaries, and Overstrain. 
ing themselves by renewed and increased exertions, 
Sir, know nothing of Mr. Stilwell, except as he 
has presented himself before us. He may or may 
not take the benefit of the sponging act, falsely 
called a bankrupt system. If he dves, having al. 
ready obtained a rich office, he will have cbtained 
all that his petition prayed for. . I say all: for that 
petition was drawn with a double aspect, as they 
say of certain bills in chancery. It was drawn with 
two prayers to it—one for relief from debts, the 
o her for support after being re ieved. He prayed 
to Congress to RELIEVE and to SUSTAIN the 
insvlvents; and certainly both prayers are hand- 
somely granied. The sponging act, if not repealed, 
will grant the relief—the office which isalready be- 
stowed, will sustain him. And here, I oresume, is 
a fair exemplification of the cirtress petitioners 
who have beenso importupate with Congress to 
relieve them from the distress which the “mad and 
ruinous administration: of Jackson and Van Buren 
brought upon them!! Mr. Stilwell isa national 
bark mat; and, in addition to an act of Congress 
to relieve him from his deb’s, and an office to sup- 
port him, he also wants a National Bank to make 
another season of expansion and speculation—ano- 
ther harvest of ruin to dupes,and of fortunes to 
speculators. Sir, I-repeat it: I know nothing of 
Mr. Stilwell, excep’ as he haz presenied himself, 
and been presented by the Presiden', and by his 
creditors, befure us. His case is not peculiar. [i 
is only prominent from his being the first petitioner 
for a general abolition of cebis by act of Congress, 
and by his being one of thr largest recipients of fa- 
vor under this Admicisiration,-and the protegé 
of the author of the act which » abolistres. his 
debts at the will of the debtor, under the 
abused name of a barkrupt sysiem. His promi- 
nence in these particulars bas brought his name 
into the di-eussion; while I only consider him as 
aspecimen of his trib’ —a unit of his species—an 
individual of the mass, which for so many years 
has assailed Congress for RELIEF! and which 
relief happens to be nothing more nor less than an 
office to live upon, a sponging act to rub out old 
debts, anJ a national bank to furnish the means of 
new specalztions. I consider him merely as 4 
unit in this vast mags of relief-seekers; and whether 
he will apply for the benefit.of the act for which 
he was the first petitioner, I know not, and care 
not. But if he does so apply, or if any other per- 
son holding office under the Federal Governmest 
so applies, the question will come up—it shall 
come up—whether persons in the employment of 
this Government shall live in unmolested luxury 
and splendor upon the emcluments of office while 
their plundered and begeared creditors are toiling 
in dreary misery for the bard support. of their 
families. ¢ 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Berrien] de- 
mands whether | would take out execution against 
the hopes, the expectations, the fature earmings, 
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‘ature acquisitions, of the unfortunate bank- 
nee I ee him, yes! [tell him I would hold 
on to these fature acquisiticns unless the bankrupt 
obtains a discharge from bis debis in the way 
known to the laws of bankruptcy, and that is by- 
the consent of the four-fifths or two-thirds of bis 
creditors, bottomed on a judicial certificate of his 
fairness. Unless he obtains a discharge in this 
way, 1 will hold him responsible in bis future ec- 
quisitions for his old debts, and require him to live 
(like an honest bankrupt should live) in frugal and 
decent modesty, dividing his earnings with his cre- 
ditors, retaining for his family their necessary sup- 

t alone, and turning over all the rest to those 
whose money, whose property, or whose labor, he 
had received and. enjoyed. This is what | would 
do; and therefore I would repeal this infamous act 
which expunges debt by act of Congress, and re- 
jeases the debtor without the consent of the erc- 
ditor. ° 

Repudiation ! Repudiation !—With what venom 
that odious word is endeavored to be fastened upon 
States which are disputing the validity of some of 
their debts ! With what. venom it is endeavored to 
be fastened upon them. Yet here is repudiation, 
older, worse, more universal, and more dangerous, 
than any charged or ailempted to be fastened on 
ihe States. These States (and there are but few 
of them, andonly to the exent of a portion of 
their imputed debts)—these Siates only resist the 

yment of invalid and illegal claims—claims 
which they allege to be illegal and fraudoleat in 
their creation, and for the payment of which they 
deny both amoral ora legal obligation. To this 
conduct, thus limited, qualified, guarded in rela- 
tionto the claims which it resists, the infamous 
term repudiation is appiied! and applied by those 
who are the chief au‘hors of this act of Congress, 
and real and frizhtful law of repudiation, reaching 
all debts whatsoever between man and man! wip- 
ing all out with a sponge at the will of the debtor, 
without the slightest regard to the will of the cre- 
ditor, the justice and validity of the obligation, or 
its sacredness in the eyes of God and man, This 
is repudiation for you!—repudiation with a ven- 
geance! and ihose who waht to use the term will 
know henceforth where to stick it! 


My great objection to,this act is, not that it IS, 
but that it is NOT a bankrupt system. True, I 
am no friend to such a system—tiue, I have 
uniformly voted against it—true, my opinions 
about itare not changed—true, I see (in the pre- 
sent ¢ondition ef the insolvent laws of the States) 
no possible advantage .to the debtor, and but liitle 
advan‘age to the creditor, in the establishment of 
such a system. It is oniy wanted for the banks. 
Siil [ must make myself understood. 1 must 
speak out, and cry aloud until Iam heard and un- 
derstood! until the Senate and the country under- 
stand me! until it is known that am not now 
opposing a BANKRUPT SYSTEM, bot opposing 
a wicked and infamous law of spoliation and pjun- 
der—a Catilinarian law for the abolition cf all 
debts at the will of the debtor, falcely entitled a 


bankrupt system, and by that ttle deceiving and | 


deluding thousands of candid men into its sup- 
port, who would abhor and detest it, if they coald 
see itasitis. I am now speaking against thai law, 
and I intend to b> so understood, I mean to un- 
deceive good men—I mean to make myself be un- 
dersiood; and, therefore, shall proceed to demon- 


“strate that this law is NOT a bankrupt system! 


that it is no system of any thing but of plunder and 
spoliation—1 simple law for the abolition of all 
debts at the will of the debtor—smuggled through 
Congress under a false title—protected by the 
gag—sustained by the demon of party spirit, and 
only passed at last by a bargais in market ouverte 
for the passage of the Land Distribution bill at the 
Same \ime. 


[At this point of his speech, it being late in the 
evening, an adjournment of the Senate was pro- 
posed, in order to give Mr. Benton an opportunity 
to speak fully and at large the next day. Mr. B. 
yielded to the suggestion, and the Senate adjourned. 
‘Phe next day he spoke at length, and wit) unpsaal 
vehemence and ardor, the report of which will be 
continued ia another paper.] 





Protective Tariff—Mr. Winthrop. 
SPEECH OF Mr. WINTHROP, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

Delivered.in the House of Representatives, December 
30, 1841.—On the resolution offered by Mr. Fill- 
more, of New York, to referthat part of the Pre- 
sident’s message relative to the tariff to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 

.Mr. WINTHROP said that he had been hoping, 
from day to day and from hour to hour, that this 
debate would be brought to a close, and had more 
than once repressed a strong disposition to address 
the Howse, from a reluctance to render himself in 
any degree responsible for prolongitig a discussion 
which seemed to him so exceedingly unseasonable 
and unprofitable; but as the House had exhibited 
a purpose to allow it to run on without let or limi- 
tation, at least until after the holydays, he had de- 
termined to deny himself no longer. 

I have no intention, however, said Mr. W., to go 
into a general discussion of the policy of a protec- 
ting tariff. If [ had succeeded in getting the floor 
this day last week, when I made three or four un- 
successful efforts to obtain it, [might have been 
tempted to do so. But my honorable friend and 
colleague, (Mr. Hupson,) whoaddressed the House 
a few days ago, has anticipated me in so many of 
the views I had intended to present, as to leave me 
very little material for such a discussion. And he 
has presented those views, let me add, withso much 
fullness and so much force, as to afford no apology 
whatever for repeating them. I can but follow as 
a gleaner, therefore, ina field which has beén most 
effectively ee and can only hope to offersome 
few additional facts and illustrations on points 
which have already been most ably enforced. And 
even this, Mr. Speaker, I should have had much 
hesitation at attempting, but for the remarks of the 
honorable member from Georgia (Mr. Meriwernu- 
Er) who has just taken his seat, and who, in the 
course of a very able speech, has advanced some 
ideas which ought not to be passed over in silence. 

Before proceeding to notice them, however, I 
desire to make one ortwo preliminary observations. 
And in the first place, sir, I freely acknowledge 
that, in my judgment, something more of import- 
ance has been attached to the precise issue before 
us than really belongs to it. Asa question of par- 
liamentary propriety, indeed, it is by no means un- 
worthy of consideration. This House, in its organ- 
ization, has adopted the principle of a division of 
labor. It has distributed its members into twenty 
or thirty different committees, with reference to the 
twenty or thirty distinct subjects into which the 
business of the nation has been arranged. Among 
these is aCommittee of Manufactares. Itisin vain 
for gentlemen to say that there ought to be no such 
committee. It actually exists, And in reply toa 
suggestion thown out the other day, that the south- 
ern members of the House must have been asleep 
—must have been caught napping—when such a 
committee was constituted—let me add, that the 
motion upon which the Commiitee of Manufactures 
was separated from the Committee of Commerce 
in 189, and received a distinct existence, was 
made by a southern member. Mr. Peter Little, a 
representative from Maryland, was the author of 
the motion; and, for aught which appears on the 
Journals, it was adopted entirely without opposition. 
And now I see not, for my life, what snbiect this 
committee can fairly claim as its own, if not this 
very one, discriminating in the imposition of duties 
with reference to our manufacturing interests, 
What, let me ask, is my honorable cajleague (Mr. 
Savronsrat.) at the head of that commitiee, and 
what are his eight associates to do, in fulfilment of 
the purposes of their appointment, if not todeal with 
this precise question? To deny it to them, is vir- 
tually to pruseribe them, and put them tn Coventry 
for the session, so far as their relations as a com- 
mittee are concerned. Why, sir, my honorable 
colleague, | know, comes emphatically from a city 
of peace, (Salem ;) and we northern men are none 
of us eager to take offence at any thing which is 
said or done in this House. But I honestly believe 
that, were some of the gentlemen who have taken 
part in this discussion at the head of the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, they would be disposed to re- 
garditas a matter of personal indignity to be thus 
unceremoniously deprived of the due honors and 
just responsibilities of the station to which they had 
been fairly assigned. 

Let me repeat, however, Mr. Speaker, that, apart 
from this point of parliamentary propriety and’ per- 
sonal justice, | regard the question of reference as 
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one of but little practical importance, Certainly, 
the idea which seems to be entertained in sume 
quarters, that the whole subject of a protecting 
tariff—its constitutionality, MS necessity, is pro- 
priety, its policy—is to be disposed of forever, or 
even for the session, by a decision of the question 
whether a few somewhat equivocal paragraphs in 
a presidential mes-age shall be referred to nine 
gentlemen, associated under the denomination of 
a Committee of Ways and Means, or to nine other 
gentlemen who have been designated as a Com- 
mittee of Manufactures, is altogether preposierous, 
The subject, depend upon it, sir, will not be found 
of so easy adjustment. You may refer these para- 
graphs of the message to what committee you 
please, and with what instructions you please; you 
may refuse to refer any matter whatever t© the 
Commiitee of Manufactures ; you may adopt the 
suggestion of a gentleman from Virginia over the 
way, (Mr. Smrtu,) and abolish that committee 
forthwith ; but sull the subject will be agitated 
among the people, and still it will be forced upon 
the consideration of the representatives of the peo- 
ple. The voice of American labor cannot be so 
easily hushed off; it will make itself heard in this 
House, and sooner or later it will make itself 
heeded. Why, sir, since we have been debating 
this question, a convention of iron manufacturers 
has been held in the city of New York, and they 
have adopted a memorial to Congress, setting 
forth their condition and their claims. Other con- 
ventions will be held by.other classes of mechanics 
and artisans, and other memorials adopted. What 
will you do withthem? Lay them on the table, 
as you did at the last session? Reject them out- 
right? Adopt another 2Ist rule? Declare that no 
petition which confhins this odious term, protection, 
shall be received, considered, or entertained, in any 
way whatsvever ? No,sir; youmust receive them 
—you must refer them—you must act upon them. 
There is anothe: remark which [ desire to make, 
by way of preamble. I have very litiie fear, Mr. 
Speaker, but that the industry of the country is 
about to receive, at an early day, seme considera. 
ble amount of fresh incidental protection, come to 
What conclusions you may upon these absiract 
questions of power and of policy; and that, sir, 
from the mere necessity of the case. 1! had almost 
said, I defy you to varry on the Government with. 
out involving such a result. Who imagines that 
this Government can be supported on the seale 
now proposed, or, indeed, upon any scale, unless it 
be one of degradation and bankrupicy, under your 
existing révenue system? Who dreams, more 
especially, that these magnificent projects of reform 
which have recently emanated from the various de- 
partments of the administration; the increase of 
the navy; the building of these steam frigates and 
sloops of war; the establishment of these naval 
schools at home, and these naval posts abroad; the 
endowment of these private mercantile steampacket 
corporations ; the trebling of the marine corps ; the 
addition of new regiments to your army; the im- 
provement of harbors; the completion of fortifica- 
tions; the establishment of foundries; the exten- 
sion of a chain of military posts from Ceuncil 
Bluffs to the Pacific ; the purchase of a right of 
way for the national mailover the various railroads 
along its route;—who dreams, I say, thatail or any 
of these truly noble, truly national projects, so many 
of which have commended themselves at first sight 
to the approbation and admiration of a patriotic 
people, can—I do not say be carried through; for 
nobody supposes4hat they are to be. completed in a 
day—but be commenced, be initiated, be put on the 
way toa gradual and economical accomplishment, 
without greater resources than will be afforded 
under the final operation of the compromise act ? 
Nobody, Lamsure. Where, then, will you look 
for ad-itiodal resources? ‘To loans and treasury 


notes? That will be looking to the means of posi- 
ponement, notto the means of payment. Toduties 


on teaand coffee ? Party compeiition, the struggle 
of political leaders to outrun each otber in a serub 
race for a litle momentary popularity, has put an 
end, for the present at least, 1 imagine, to all hopes 
of obtaining revenue from that source, even were 
there a willingness to resort (ait upon other con- 
siderations. Do. you look to the proceeds of the 
public lands? I do not believe, sir, that there is a 
majority in this House ready to repea! so soon the 
great measure of the last session, by which those 
proceeds were distributed, and to. wrench he 
proffered cup of relief from the States in thig- hour 
of their utinost agony, and before they have tasted 
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one cordial draught. Buteven should this be done, 
your revenues would still be insufficient. Upon 
what, then, can you rely for increasing them? 
Does any one propose a resort to direct taxation 2 
More than one of the minority in this House have 
expressed their approbation of such a course, and 
eujogized the equality and democracy of its opera- 
tion. I do not find, however, that anybody expects 
to live to see the day when it will be adopted, 
There is, then, but one mode left. You must in- 
crease your resources by raising the duties on im- 
posits. And when you do this, notwithstanding the 
confident declaration of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Ruerr,) that revenue and protec- 
tion are utterly incompatible, and that where one 
begins the other ends, have little fear but that the 
industry of the country will receive some share of 
the advantage. 

And now, Mr, Speaker, in turning to. a consid- 
eration of that protecting poli¢y which has been so 
long the subject of discussion, I am met at the 
threshold by thedeclaration of the honorable mem- 
ber from Georgia yesterday,—that he and his con- 
stituents, as southern men, do not oppose these 
discriminating duties merely because they would 
affect their own interests; that they do not plant 
themselves on the mere pecuniary question; but 
that they take higher ground—they stand on the 
Constitution. Lam not, however, about to enter 
into any elaborate argument on this question of 
constitutionality. The whole history of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution ; the condition of the coun- 
try at the time. of its adoption; the debates of the 
Federal Convention which framed, and of the 
popular conventions which ratified it; the petitions, 
resolutions, and proceedings of the people in all 
parts of the country, both immediately before and 
immediately after its adoption, and particularly 
of the manufacturing and mechanical classes of 
the people, from Paul Pritchard, the shipwright 
of Charleston, South Carolina, whose petition 
stands on the first page of one of the first volumes 
of our American State Papers, to Panl Revere, the 
coppersmith of Boston, -Massachusetts, who 
preached, if he did not pray, to the same effect; 
the debates and enactments of the first Congress, 
too, in immediate response to these petitions of the 
ret these, sir; to say nothing of the whole 
vistory of legislation since, constitute a chain of 
evidence on this point so close and so complete, 
that, for one, | am -entirely unwilling to give sanc- 
tion tothe idea that it is an open question, by argu- 
ing itfurther. It seems to me, 1 confess, that the 
gentleman from Georgia quite too literally stands 
upon the Constitution, and trampfes its true intent 
beneath his feet, in the doctrine for which he con- 
tends, 

ifthe honorable gentleman, however, really de- 
sires to runa tilt and break a lance upon this part 
of the subject, let me refer him to the opinion of 
Mr. Madison. Not, sir, to any mere obifer dictum 
in © presidential message, but to a detailed and 
elaboraie argument, contained in a letter devoted 
to the subject, and written to Mr. Cabe!!, of Vir- 
ginia, in September, 1828. As this document has 
not been alluded to in the course of the debate, I 
beg leave to present to the House a briet abstract 
of it which T have hastily prepared. 

Mr. Madison proposes, in this letter, to give the 
grounds of the “ confident opinion” which he had 
previously expressed in conversation, “ of the con- 
stitutionality of the power in Congress to impose a 
tariff for the encouragement of manufactures.” 

He derives this power from the authority ex- 
pressly given to Congress “to regulate trade with 
foreign nations;” and, after some introductory re- 
marks as to the meaning of the term “ regulation of 
trade,” as contended for by our fathers in their 
controversies with the mother country, he states the 
subject which he is about to argue in these explicit 
terms: “Itis asimple question, under the Consti- 

tution of the United States, whether the power to 
reguiate trade with foreign nations, as a distinct 
and substantive item in the enumerated powers, 
embraces the object of encouraging, by duties, re- 
strictions, and prohibitions, the manufactures and 
products of the conntry.” And he then proceeds 
to argue that “the affirmative must be inferred” 
from the eight following considerations, npon each 
of. which he dwells at more or less length : 

lh, The meaning of.the phrase “to regulate trade” 
must be sought in the objects to which the power 
was generally understood to be applicable, when 
it was jnserted in the Constitution. 

,..2 The power has been understood and used by 
, 


attempted to set up this morning. Let me only say 
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all commercial and manufacturing nations, with- 
out exception, as embracing the object of encour- 
aging manufactures. 

3. This has been particularly the case with Great 
Britain, whose commercial vocabulary is the pa- 
rent of ours, 

4. Such was understood to be a properuse of the 
power by the States most prepared for manufac- 
turing industry, whilst retaining the power over 
their foreign trade. 

5. Such a use of the power by Congress accords 
with the intention and expectation of the States, 
in transferring the power over trade from them- 
selves to the Government of the United States. 

6. If Congress have not the power, it is annihilated 
for the nation ;—a policy without example in any 
other nation. : : 

7. If revenue be the sole object of legitimate im- 
post and the encouragement of domestic ‘articles 

e not within the power of regulating trade, it 
would follow, that no monopolizing or unequal reg- 
ulations of foreign nations could be counteracted; 
that neither the staple articles of subsistence, nor 
the essential implements of the public safety, could 
be insured or fostered at home; and that American 
navigation must be at once abandoned or speedily 
destroyed. 

8. That the encouragement of manufactures 
was an object of the power to regulate trade, is 
proved by the use aie of the power for that ob- 
ject in the first session of the first Congress under 
the Constitution; when, among the members pres- 
ent, were so many who had been members of the 
Federal Convention which framed the Constitu 
tion, and of the State conventions which ratified it— 
each of these classes consisting also of members 
who bad opposed and who had espoused the Con- 
stitution in its actual form no one of whom was 
that power denied. And here Mr. Madison proceeds 
to mention, thatseveral Virginia members, ofthe an- 
ii-federal as well as federal party, proposed noton! 
duties, but prohibitions, in favor of several arti- 
cles of Virginia production ;—one, for instance, a 


hemp; andathird, a prohibition on foreign beef. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is the elaborate argument of 
one who has often been called the Father of the 
Constitution. I need not detain the House by 
pointing out how perfect an answer it contains to 
the argument of the gentleman from Georgia yes- 
terday, and how completely it scatters into thin air 
allthe distinctions and differences which he has 


| duty on foreign coal; another, a duty on foreign 


that, when the constitutionality of the protecting 
system is assailed, I, for one, desire nothing better 
to hold up in its defence than this true old Virginia 
shield; fabricated, let me add, upon the same old 
Virginia forge which gave shape and substance to 
the celebrated resolutions of 1799. 

But my excellent friend from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Rayner,) some days ago, seemed disposed to 
escape from the force of these old opinions and 
these historical arguments, by declaring that we 
lived under @ new dispensation. 


A new dispen- 
sation, sir! 


By whom was it delivered? By whom 
has it been sanctioned? Was it the work of the 
people or of the States? Who was its high priest? 
(hutbus indiciis—upon what evidence does it rest, 
and by what signs has it been attested? Where 
does he find the terms of it? in the South Caro- 
lina ordinance, or in that notorious epistle of Mr. 
Van Buren to the citizens of Scott county, Ken- 
tueky, in which he told us that, afier a departure 
of half a century, our Government had -been 
brought back,"by a single signature of his own, to 
the trae spirit of the Constitution?) My honora- 
ble friend, I am sure, will look to no such docu- 
ments as these for his authority ; and he must par- 
don me if, in default of some better eyidence of its 
genuineness and authenticity than has yet been ad- 
duced, I pronoance this new dispensation of his 
aliogether apocryphal. - 
But perhaps the gentleman re‘erred to tht com- 
promise act. Why, sir, the compromise act, as I 
maintain, abandons the whole ground of the un- 
constitutionality of a protecting. system. That 
act, by the express admission of all the parties to 
it, provides for protecting duties below the maxi- 
mum of twenty per cent. And in what clause of 
the Constitation is it found written, that protection 
below twenty per cent. is any more legitimate than 
protection above twenty per cent.? 
I cannot part from this point of the subject, Mr. 
eSpeaker, without alluding to a remark made by 
the honorable member from South Carolina, (Mr. 
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Ruetr,) the other'day, that Mr. Appleton and Mr. 
Lawrence, of , were once foremost in deny. 
ing the constitutionality of duties for protectfoa . 
andthat Mr. Webster had argued to the same effec 
even in old Faneuil Hall itself. Sir, if these dis: 
tinguished gentlemen, all of them ms predecessors 
in the seat I have the honor to hold, have been 
guilty of any such inconsistency of opinion~i 
these northern stars have, at any time, been seen 
shooting thus wildly across the sky, and exhibit 
themselves in the very pea quarter of the hea. 
vens from that in which they first attracted the eye of 
the observer—they have, at least, not been withou 
example in this irregular motion. There are 
southern luminaries, which might be named, which 
have manifested far more of this wandering, plan. 
etary character,—which have shot far more mad! 
from the spheres which they once adorned, and 
whose orbits, to this day, defy the utmost power of 
-politico-astronomical calculation. But I take is. 
sue with the gentleman as to the fact. A large 
part of the people of Boston undoubtedly were at 
one time strongly opposed to a protecting tariff. 
Their interests were, and are still, greatly com. 
mercial. And some of them, in the belief that 
their commercial interests were about to be inju- 
riously affected by a system of discriminating du- 
ties—a belief, let me add, which very few of them, 
as I think, now entertain—expressed themselves 
warmly and strongly against their imposition, by 
resolutions, and otherwise, in Faneuil Hall and 
elsewhere. But that Mr, Lawrence or Mr. Ap. 
pleton ever disputed the constitutional authority of 
Congress to impose such duties, I know of no evi- 
dence whatever: while Mr. Webster expressly de- 
nied the correctness of this allegation in regard to 
himself, in his memorable reply to General Hayne. 
And here, sir, let me turn to another point in the 
case. An attempt has been made, in the course of 
this debate, to give to this tariff question the sha 
of a controversy between New England and the 
other parts of the Union. Indeed, it has always 
been a favorite policy with the opponents of the 
protecting system to hold it up to odium as a mere 
New England (and sometimes even as a mere Mas- 
aL interest. The honorable gentleman 
from South Carolina, especially, spoke most em- 
phatically of the insatiate importunity of the east- 
ern manufacturers on this subject. Not satisfied, 
he told us, with the protection they obtained in 1816, 
they came again in 1824; they came again in 
1828; they came again in 1832; and he represent- 
ed them as coming still, and, like the daughters of 
the horse-leech, crying always, Give! give!! Sir, 
my honorable colleague (Mr. Hupson) has already 
well said that there are other and many other 
States quite as much ivterested in this question as 
the New England States. New England labor, 
depend upon it, can earn a living under any sys- 
tem which will suit the labor of the middle and 
western States. If they can do without protection, 
wecan. If they are ready to surrender the prin- 
ciple of discrimination, we are ready. And we 
shall see who will hold out longest, and who 
will cry ont first. But what is the historical fact 
in relation to the tariffs of ~16, and ~24, and ~'28, 
and ~’322 How does the record bear out the as- 
sertion that these were the result of New England 
importunity and greediness? Here, sir, is. tabu- 
lar statement exhibiting the votes of the different 
States by which these various bills ‘were carried 


through the House of Representatives. Let as 
see how it runs: 


Tanirr or 1816. 


Yeas. 


Nays. Absent. 
New England - -. 16 10 16 


New England - . 17 17 
Middle States - = 52 18 ‘ 
Western States - - 36 3 
Southern States - . a 27 


Middle States - - 44 10 13 . 
Western States - . 14 3 5 
Southern States - : wate 31 7 
Tanirr oF 1824, 
New England - wee 23 I 
Middle States - . 15 I 
Western States - 2; ae ae 2 
Southern States - ese 57 0 
TarirrF or.1828. 
New England - See | ee | 0 
Middle States - on 11 8 
Western States - - £9 10 1 
Southern States -. ‘ 3 50 5 
TaniFr or 1832. ‘ 
6 
1 
4 
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Here, too, is another table, exhibiting the votes 
of Massachusetts alone, on these several occasions : 


Yeas. Nays. Absent. 
Tariff of 1816 - - 7 4 9 
1824 - , 1 Il 1 
1828 - : 2 ll 0 
1832 - a aK 8 1 
And thus falls to the ground the whole charge of 


the gentleman irom South Carolina against the 
New England monopolists and extortioners! Thus 
we see that in favor of not one of these four tariffs 
was there a majority either of the New England 
of the Massachusetts delegation! Of the tariff of 
1816 we all know something of the parentage. 
Its principal authors and advocates are understood 
to have been Mr. Lowndes and Mr. Calhoun, 
of South Carolina; and I have more than once 
heard, from those whose authority can hardly be. 
questioned, that the friends of this measure in 
Massachusetts endeavored to exert an influence 
upon at least one of these gentlemen, (Mr. 
Lowndes,) to prevent him from overdoing the 
matter, and pushing his protective policy too 
far. We see, too, in these tables, by whose 
yotes a!l these successive measures were sustain- 
ed. They were, emphatically, the measures of the 
middie and western States; and whatever bene- 
fit New England has received from them, has been 
received in spite of her own votes, 

But the honorable gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Meciweraer) has undertaken to prove that the 
middle and western States have no interest at all 
in this protecting system. He has told us that the 
south furnishes the best market for the grazing 
and grain-growing States. He has given us a 
graphic description of the great droves and herds 
of cattle, mules, and swine, which he has seen ‘‘on 
their winding way” from the west to the south ; the 
like of which, he thinks, were never beheld in 
New England: And he has proceeded to argue 
from all this, that the true interest of the middle 
and western States is to unite with the south in 
opposition to discriminating duties. 

ow, in the first place, Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to hear a southern gentleman thus frankly admit 
that the south is not independent of all the world 
beside, or even of all the rest of the Union, for 
its supplies ; and that something besides the fertility 
of its own lands and the labor of its own negroes en- 
ters intothe production ofitsannualcrop. It istrue, 
that the middle and western States furnish the south 
with vast quantities of indispensable stores and stock. 
The Yankees, also, let it not be forgotten, send her 
“a heap of notions;” supplying her not only with 
much of her clothing and many of her imple- 
ments, but with ships to transport her great staple 
toamarket. The exports of the country are thus 
not altogether of southern production. The north, 
the middle, and the west, it appears, lend a hand in 
raising that much-vaunted cotton crep. Even if 
the famous forty-bale theory were true, therefore, 
and the duties on imports were a burden only on 
the pa of the exports, the south alone would 
not be oppressed, but the other parts of the Union 
would bear a share of the burden. 

But, again, sir; admitting it to be true that the 
south farnishes the best market for the produce of 
the grain-growing States, how does it follow that 
it is therefore the interest of these States to join 
with the south in opposing a protective tariff? 
Why, such an inference is a plain petitio principii— 
a begging of the whole quesiion at issue. It takes 
for granted that it is the interest of the south to op- 
pose protection. It takes for granted that the 
southern theory is correct, and that the power of 
the south to raise cotton, and to dispose of it to 
advantage when raised, and to purchase and pay 
for the products of the middle and. western States 
with the proceeds, is in some way diminished or 
impaired by the encouragement of domestic man- 
ufactures. 

Now, the gentleman well knows that this is a the- 
ory which the friends of protection utterly dispute 
and — They maintain, in precise contradic- 
tion to all this, that the establishment of American 
cotton-mills, under a of discriminating du- 
ties, not only leaves the pdéwer of producing the 
raw material at the south entirely unimpaired, but 
encourages the extension of that production ; cre- 
ales a new market for it at home ; and ensures it a 
readier and a more certain sale, and at an ene 
eee ays omg ese tain that this has 
actually the result of such a system as long 3$ 

Sir I confess I was not a little astonished to 
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hear the gentleman from Georgia place so light an 
estimate on the Home market which has been al- 
ready created for cotton. Does the gentleman for- 
get that, if that cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, which has so long been visible, instead of 
sinking below the horizon again, (asI heartily hope 
it soon will,) should come up, as gentlemen are so 
fond of predicting it will, and overspread the sky, 
and bring down upon us the pitiless storm of war, 
this home market would be the only market for 
that great staple? Bat, without dwelling on its 
importance in case of war, is it really so insignifi- 
cant and contemptible as the gentleman has pro- 
nounced it, in time of peace? The consumption of 
cotton in the United States has already reached the 
amount of one hundred and ten millions of pounds 
per annum—an amount greater than that which 
this country has exported to France until the last 
year, and within fifteen or twenty millions of 
pounds as large as the whole French consumption ; 
an amount equal to one-third of our average ex- 
port of cotton to Great Britain, and to about one- 
fourth of the entire British consumption; an 
‘amount as great as was consumed in Great Britain 
at the date of the tariff of 1816; an amonnt equal 
to the whole cotton crop of the United States in 
1821, about the time the first cotton factory was 
erected at Lowell; and more than one-sixth part 
of the average crop at this day. 

Nor is the influence of the home market, if I 
have heard aright, confined to the amount of its 
direct purchases. It has been often stated, both in 
public and private, (and never, to my knowlege, 
denied,) that the agents of the eastern factories come 
into the market early, and buy the first part of the 
crop, and do much towards fixing a price, and a 
high price, for the whole. The value of this in- 
fluence of the eastern demand has sometimes been 
rated as high as from one to two cents a pound; 
which, in the whole six or seven hundred millions 
of pounds, would amount to from six to twelve or 
thirteen millions of dollars. 

And this is the market which the honorable gen- 
tleman from Georgia is perfectly willing to part 
with! It is the foreign market, and the foreign 
market only, that he cares to keep. Why, one 
would really think, from his remarks, that cotton 
was good for nothing except to export; that it un- 
derwent some mysterious and magical sea-change 
on its passage across the Atlantic, which imparted 
to it all its value; or that it was only in the hands 
of foreigners that it could be wrought up into any 
thing which would pay for its production ; and that 
all that remained on this side the ocean, or was 
worked up by American labor, was so much thrown 
away and sacrificed ! 


And what, let me ask—what is the ground of 


that confident reliance which the gentleman seems to 
place on the stability and certainty of the foreign 
market? Does he find it in the earnest and ardent 
exertions in which Great Britain is at this moment 
engaged, to supply herself with this great staple 
from her own colonies? Is the gentleman, is the 
south, aware of the success with which those effurts 
havethns far been crowned? Does he not know 
that a new and indomitable impulse has been given 
to them by that abolition spirit which is agitating 
the British mind so deeply? Southern gentlemen 
seem to have been very sharp-eyed4n describing 
the direct dangers in which that spirit may involve 
their peculiar institutions in case of war. We all 
observe a mighty new-born zeal in certain quar- 
ters in favor of the navy. Not a word about gun- 
boats in these days! The south is quite ready 
now to unite with the north in establishing home 
squadrons, and building steam frigates and sloops 
of war, to defend themselves against the possible 
incursions of certain black regiments4n the West 
Indies. I rejoice that it is so. Lrejoice that any 
thing has brought about so signal a revolntion of 
opinion in favor of the navy. I rejoice that we are 
no longer disposed to let the sovereignty of the seas 
rest undisputed in the hands of any single power ; 
that we will no longer recognise the supremacy of 
any Ocean Queen, holding imperial sway “ofevery 
salt flood and each ebbing stream,” and only giving 
leave to other Powers— 
“To wear their sapphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents.” 

But do sonthern gentlemen see no danger in the 
progress of that British abolition movement, in time 
of peace, towards what has been called a rescue of 
the British conscience from the pains and penalties 
of aiding and abetting the American slave system, by 
the patronage and purchase of its products? What 
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are the facis as to the increased importation of cot- 
ton from the East Indies into Great Britain? The 
receipts of cotton from the back country into Bom- 
bay, between June, 1840, and June, 1841, arestaied 
to have been 478,606 bales of 325 pounds eack— 
more than the Whole crop of the United States in 
1826. Again : the consumption of American cotton 
in England, in the year 1516, averaged 4,036 bales 
per week, aud the consumption of East india cot- 
ion.an the same year averaged 207 bales per week ; 
while in 1839 the consumption of American cotten 
had increased.to 15,644 bales, and of East India 
cotton to 2,142 bales per week—the latier having 
increased more than (éen-fold, while ‘the former 
had- increased less than fowr-told. 

Nor let gentlemen imagine that the market of 
the United States is so absolutely essential to Great 
Britain for disposing of her printed fabrics, that 
she will be unwilling to take the risk of losing it, 
We take from her only about twenty-one milhons 
of yards of these goods per annum, while her whole 
export has averaged, for three years past, more 
than three hundred and five millionsof yards. She 
bas a dozen better customers than we are. The 
West Indies take more than twice as much, the Bra- 
zils and South American Statesnearly four times as 
much, as we take of this most important branch of 
her manufactures. 

Mr. Speaker, L-know that the idea that American 
cotton should ever cease to be sought after, and 
readily saleable, in any and every market on the 
face of the globe, will not easily be entertained by 
asoutbern mind. Geatlemen ofthe southern States 
seem to imagine that the very thread of the destin 
of this nation is a thread of cotton. They speak 
as if our political Fates—the Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropos of our republic—had nothing else to spin, 
weave, and cut, but a cotton thread. The destiny 
of the southern States may, perhaps, have no other 
ingredient in its composition; and,if so, Heaven 
forbid that the staple should be shortened or the 
fibre weakened! But have there been no revolu- 
tions of trade, even in our own land, and within 
the memory of those now living, which should 
teach them less presamption on this point? Where 
is that indigo crop of theirs, which, filly or sixty 
years ago, supplied the markets of the worki? That 
crop which, the historian of South Carolina tells 
us, proved more beneficial to Carolina than the 
mines of Mexico or .Peru to Old or New Spain ? 
Where is itnow ? Not only is there searce a pound 
of indigo exported, but there is, probably, scarce a 
plant of it grown for any thing but curiosity in any 
part of the Union. It has given place to the culti- 
vation of cotton. But under what circumstances 
did it give place? Let me read you the history of 
this occurrence in a little paragtaph from MeCul- 
loch’s Commercial Dictionary, which was made 
the subject of a very striking article in one of the 
newspapers of my own city a day or two since—the 
Boston Atlas. 

“ For the first twenty years after the English 
became masters of Bengal, the culture and manu- 
facture of indigo, now of such importance, was 
unknown asa branch of British industry, and the 
exports were but trifling. The European markets 
were, at this period, principally supplied from 
America. In 1783, however, the alléention of the En- 
glish began to be directed to this business. In their 
hands the growth and preparation of indigo has 
become the most important employment, at least in 
a commercial point of view, carried on in the coun- 
try. ‘The indigo made by the natives supplies the 
internal demand, so that all that is raised by Euro- 
peans is exported.” 

And in the same paper I find an extract from 
Ramsay’s History of Carolina, stating, even more 
directly, that the indigo crop ef that State was 
abandoned, in a great degree, owing tothe “ large 
exportations of the article from the East Indies into 
England,” which so lowered the price as to make 
the culture and preparation of it unprofitable. 

Sir, is there not a moral in these extraets:y 
which the planter may well ponder? Is there not 
enough in them, at any rate when taken in con- 
nexion with other facts to which I have already 
alluded, to make him pause before he expresses ¢o 
utter a contempt for the idea of establishing 4 home 
market for his cotton ? 

The honorable gentleman from Georgia, how- 
ever, is willing to run the risk, and declares his 
readiness, moreover, to have theduty of three cents 
a pound upon cotton imporied into our own conn- 
try abolished forthwith and forever. Well now, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not consider this proposition of 
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the gentleman, to abolish the duty on raw cotton, 
as any very great concession on the part of the 
South. After a fabric or a product of any sort has 
enjoyed a protection, almost amounting to absolute 
prohibition, for fifty years, and has attained, under 
its influence, to a perfection and a maturity which 
have enabled it thus far to overcome all competi- 
tion in almost ali the markets of the world, it is no 
such infallible indication of one’s devotion to free- 
trade principles as the gentleman seems to imagine, 
to be willing to have the duty taken off. -But it 
has been dewied more than once during the debate, 
that this duty on raw cotton ever operated, or ever 
was intended to operate, as a protection to the plan- 
ter; and gentlemen have added, that the south 
uever desired its imposition, and has been always 
ready to see it done away. Sir, I take issue again 
upon both thesé points. I do not pretend that the 
duty of three cents a pound has operated to protect 
the southern planter to any great extent for some 
years past, although I am not without high authosi- 
ty for thinking that some of the Bengal covions 
might have been imported to advantage, and 
wrought up into the commoner and coarser goods 
ai our own looms, had the duty not existed. Nay, 
Lam not without authority for thinking that some 
of this Kast India cotton can be imported to advan- 
tage, even undesthe duty as it now stands—red need, 
as ithas been by the operation of the comp omise 
act, io about one cent a pound; and an experiment 
of that sort I !earn is at this moment about to be in- 
stiuted. But, let this be as it may, I maintain that 
the duty in question was.a protecting duty in its 
origin ; thai 1t was intended as such; that it oper- 
ated as such; and, moreover, that it was complain- 
edof as such by those to whose benefit it did not 
enure. And, in support of this assertion, I appeal 
to the report of Alexander Hamilton, on the sub- 
ject of manufactures, in 1701—a document which 
will be admitied as good evidence of a fact, how- 
ever it may be disputed as authority for a principle. 
+ Mr. Hamilton, while Secretary of the Treasury, 
was ordered by the House of Representatives, in 
January, 1790, to consider the subject of domestic 
manufactures, and, more especially, to give his 
views vpon “the means of promoting such as will 
tend to render the United States independent of 
foreign nations for military and other essential sup- 

lies.” And in this very order, I may remark, we 

ave another infallible index of the understanding 
of the first Congress as to the power to regulate 
trade, In the course of his report, Mr. Hamilton 
speaks of the great importance of encouraging the 
manufactories of cotton, one or two of which had 
just been established ifi Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts, and then proceeds as follows: 

“ The present duty of three cents per pound on the 
foreign raw material is, undoubledly, a veryserious 
zmpediment to the progress of those manufactories.” 

“While a hope may reasonably be indulged that, 
with due care and atiention, the nativnal cotton 
may be made to approach nearer than i' now does 
to that of regions somewhat more favored by cli- 
mate, and while facts authorize an opinion that 
very great use may be made of it, and that itis are- 
source which gives greater security to the cotton 
fabrics of this. country than ‘can be enjoyed by any 
which depends wholly on external supply, af will 
certainly be wise, in every view, to let our infant 
manufactures have the full benefit of the best materials 
on the cheapest terms.” 

“ ‘To secure to the national manufacturers so es- 
sntial an advantage, a repeal of the present duty on 
imported colton is indispensable,” 

lmieht cite other passages from the same docu- 
ment, in which it is proposed, among other things, 
ty substitute, as a more expedient mode of protect- 
tng the couon-planter, a bounty on the national 
cotton when wrought al a home manutactory, and 
also a bounty on its exportation. ButI have given 
enough to prove, conclusively, that the duty in 
question was regarded, in its origin, as a duty of 
protection, and was thought to operate to the ad- 
vantage of the planter, at the expense of the man- 
ufacturer—to the advantage of the south, at the ex- 
pense of the north. Nor can it be correct that 
there has been always a readiness for its repeal. 
If so, why was it net repealed, according to Ham- 
ilton’s recommendation, in 1791? Why bas it not 
been repealed since? A provision for its repeal 
was contained in the original draught of the com- 
promise act. According to that bill, as originally 
introduced, unmanufactured cotton was to be a 
free article after 1842. Why was it stricken out? 
A vote was actually passed, too, at the last session 
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'| of Congress, making cotton a free atticle, in com- 
| pany with salt and sugar; but not a few of the 
| southern members united in carrying its immediate 
| reconsideration, who voted against the reconsidera- 
| tion in relation to both the other articles. Where 
| is the evidence, in all this,that the south is so very 
indifferent to the continuance of this dufy? Are 
the eastern manufacturers. responsible for this 
measure of protection also? As much so, perhaps, 
| sir, as they were for the tariff of 1816. But even 
if the south is ready for making cotton a free article 
now, it would be, as I havealready suggested, but 
poor evidence of their willingness to endure mar- 
| tyrdom in vindication of their free-trade notions, 
The very theory of protection supposes that, at 
some time or other, the protected fabric or product 
will be able to sustain itself without further aid. 
And for southern gentlemen to boast of their devo- 
tion to free trade, because they think protection 
has done its work in regard to their own great 
staple, is very much like the boasting of the British 
manufacturers of their readiness for free trade, 
now that their own establishmeuts have been built 
up beyond the reach of competition. 


or two on the recent free-trade movements in Great 
Britain. The gentleman from Georgia alluded to 
them yesterday with great satisfaction, and pointed 
us particularly to the conclusions of Mr. Hume's 
report. Now, sir, here is very little evidence that 
the British nation is about to sustain and adopt the 
doctrines of that report Already, as everybody 
knows, a proposition to that effect has cost its sup- 
porters their posts in the cabinet. But the report, 
notwithstanding, is a document of considerable in- 
terest; and I desire to present to the House a few 
passages in it, which impressed me very deeply in 
a cursory perusal of it last summer, and which the 
remarks of the gentleman from Georgia have re- 
called to my remembrance, I quote first from the 
testimony of Dr. Bowring: 

“| believe,” says he, “ inasmuch as the commer- 
cial relations of England are greater than those of 
any other country, ‘tat England is always the coun- 
try that is the recipient of the greatest proportion of 
the prosperity of other nations. 

“Every commercial relation entered into be- 
tween England and every other part of the world, 
is likely to be more profitable to England than to 
any othercountry. Yes, England gets the greatest 
proportion of the benefit.” 

I take, next, a passage or two from the testimony 
of Mr. James Deacon Hume: 

“ Do you consider the wealth of England to be 
caused and maintained by her commercial and 
manufacturing industry ? 

“ Certainly ; if meant as in contradistinetion from 
the produce of the soil. It is only necessary to look 
round the world and see what countries there are 
of much richer soil, that are in a state of compara- 
tive poverty, and also to look to our own history, 
of no long period, to see that, with the same quan- 
tity of land we have now, we were a poor country, 
compared with what we are; therefore, having al- 
ways had the land, but not the trade, I must con- 
ceive that the increase of our riches arises from the 
trade, and not from the land. ; 

“ Has not the wealth of the country arisen from 
the greatly increased prosperity of our manufac- 
turing and commercial relations ? 

“T conceive that it can be traced tono othersource, 
The only difference that Ican see in the present state 
of the country and the country a century ago is, that 
by commerce and manufactures we have acquired 
riches,'and raised upa population which are not only 
able to consume, but also able to pay good prices 
for the produce of ourland. Jf the same population 





a burden todhe land, instead of an advantage. 

* Does not every limitation of food, and every 
rise'in the price of food, tend to undermine the 
manufactures of the country on which we depend? 

“ T conceive that it must do so, because we place 
ourselves at the risk of being surpassed by the 
manufacturers in other countries; and, as soon as it 
happens, if ever the day should arrive, that we should 
be put to a severe trialas to our manufacturing power, 
I can hardly dowht that the prosperity of this country 
will recede much faster than it has gone forward, 

“Do you mean whenever England shall be un- 
able ta compete with foreign markets, in her prin- 
cipal staples, with other countries which are 
burdened, and have cheaper food than ourselves, 
that then the prosperity of this country must begin 
to wane ? 


And this brings me, Mr. Speaker, to a remarif 


had been raised by other means, they would have been® 
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“Whenever foreign countries can so compete 
with us, from whatever cause, I conceive that ou; 
prosperity must decline ; but [ cannot help beliey. 
ing that there can bé no other cause for that, than 
other countries having cheaper food. 

“Is not the increased price of food in this coun. 
try one of the principal ingredients of the increaseq 
cost of our manufactures, so as to prevent our com. 
peting with other countries ? 

“ f conceive that, in the long run, it must be so. 
It either must be so, or the manufacturers and |a. 
borers must suffer great privations; wages would 
first be lowered as-far as ible; and, as many 
masters would be withdrawing from their trade Ju 
is possible that the supply of labor would be so 
much greater than the demand, that the reduction 
might go to the limit of starving or riots. But it is 
not merely that—IT 1S THE DIVERTING’OF OTHER COUN- 
TRIES FROM MANUFACTURES, AND INDUCING THEM 10 
TAKE TO AGRICULTURE INSTEAD, and also producing 
an interchange of goods and creating markets for 
returns for our goods, as well as finding markeis 
for them to goto. Altogether, I conceive that the 
reduction in the i of food, and particularly the 
admission of it from abroad, must tend to prevent 
other countries from being able to surpass us in man- 
ufactures. 

“Do you not consider that we have greater ad- 
vantages in production than any other country in 
the world, as regards capital and skill ? 

“T think that is the only thing that has kept us 
up; but I do not think theadvantages aresuch that 
wejcan rely upon them forever. . 

“We are losing markets for our goods in return 
for corn, and we are compelling those countries to 
establish interests to rival us in other countries. 

“T have always-thought that when the great 
change in this world took place, after the French 
war—before which time the foreigners had not at- 
tempted manufactures to any material extent, and 
when they had been greatly encouraged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, because through the war we had 
been great importers,—if from that time we had 
thrown open our ports for raw.produce and re- 
moved protections, we should have had our manu- 
factures in a most secure position, for the other 
countries whoare now attempting to rival us would 
not have attempted it. But it would be difficult 
now to get back to the point at which we then were. 
Starting at that point, we were then THE ONLY Man- 
UFACTURERS.” 

Here, then, Mr. Speaker, is a nation which, by 
the declaration of its own witnesses, is “ always 
the country that is the recipient of the greatest pro- 
portion of the prosperity of other nations;” -which 

‘ gets the greatest proportion of the benefit of every 
commercial relation entered into between it and 
every other portion of the world ;” which, ina 
word, has obtained a vantage-ground from which 
it can assert its claim to the lion’s share of every 
thing that isgoing—a nation, too, which, by the decla- 
ration of the same witnesses, has attained to this 
proud pre-eminence and peerless superiority by 
‘her commercial and manufacturing industry, 
which could never have reached it, had it relied 
“ on the produce of the soil ;” and whose population, 
had it been raised by any other means than com- 
merce and manufactures, “ would have been a 
barden to the land, instead of an advantage.” 
Here is this nation, I say, endeavoring to prove to 
the world that the system of domestic protection, 
under which those manufactures have sprung up 
and that commerce spread abroad, is a false anda 
foolish system! Having climbed to the very top 
itself, and placed itself on a platform of security 
and power, it is now proposing to throw down the 
ladder by which it mounted, in hopes, by its exam- 
ple, to induce others who are but half-way up, or 
who, it may be, have just placed their feet upon the 
lowest round, to do likewise ! 

In these and other passages of this report, too, 
we see the real origin of the recent free-trade move- 
ment in England. It was in the fact that some of 
the continental countries were beginning to man- 
ufacture for themselves, and that our own coarse 
cotton fabrics were found competing successfall 
with those of the British in the Brazilian, Sout 
American, and East Iidia markets. The testimony 
exhibits the apprehension of the English manufac- 
turers that they may “ one day be surpassed by the 
manufacturers of other countries.” Itsexpresses 

ethe opinion that, “ if that day should ever artive, 
the prosperity of the country wonld recede much 
‘faster than it has ever gone forward.” It openly 


| recommends the abolition of the corn laws, asa» 
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neqns of dwverling other countries from manufac- 
and inducing them to take to agriculture in- 
;” and it intimates the difficulty, while it im- 
ies the desirableness, of getting back to that 
my point at which the British nation stood at 
the end of the French war, when “ they were the 
my manufacturers.” 
nd is this a policy which the gentleman from 
Georgia would seriously advise us to fall in with ? 
Would he have us grant to Great Britain, so far 
as we are concerned, this manufacturing monopoly 
which she seeks ; abandon the social advantages 
and natiunal independence which result from a 
division of labor among our own population; and 
rely henceforth for our support exclusively upon 
the produce of the soil? Would this be, let me 
ask him, the surest way of conferring a benefit 
upon that great agricultural interest, which, I ac- 
knowledge, has claims upon our regard and pro- 
tection second to those of no other interest what- 
ever? Would the farmers of our country thank 
us for adopting a policy which should divert the 
whole pope from all other pursuits, and “ induce 
them to take to agriculture instead?” Would such 
a course be the best mode of securing them a gen- 
eros, or even a just, reward for their labor ?—and 
that, too, before the British ports have been thrown 
open to their raw produce; and while a hundred 
nearer granaries stand ready to pour into those 
ris, whenever they are opened, the products of 
ands not less fertile, and of labor cheaper than our 
own ? Sir, it will be an evil day for the farmers 
of our country when they follow the example of 
the planters, and place their exclusive reliance upon 
aforeign market. A steady foreign market they 
never will have. To say nothing of the competi- 
tion they will encounter from the grain growing 
countries of Europe, how long would it be before 
the corn laws would be revived, even were they 
once removed ?. The object of their removal hay- 
ing been aceomplished—other countries having 
been “ diverted from manufactures,” and “induced 
to take to agriculture instead,”—how long would it 
be before the landed interest of Great Britain would 
again be found vindicating its title to protection ? 
It would cost Great Britain nothing to reconstruct 
a sliding scale, It might be done ina day. But 
what would it not cost us to reconstruct our mills 
and looms, to. rebuild our furnaces, to re-establish 
our abandoned arts, and place them in the position 
of security which they now enjoy? And where 
would be our farmers meanwhile? With an in- 
calculable surplus produce on hand, everybod 
raising and nobody consuming at home, and wit 
no longer anyoutlet for disposing of it to advant- 
age, or even Siawowing of it at all, abroad—how 
much cause they would have for gratiéude to those 
who, under the. profession of an exclusive friend- 
ship to their inferests, had imposed upon the coun- 
try @ policy involving such consequences! It is 
\eachery, sir, to the agricultural population of the 
country, to flatter them with the idea of a sufficient 
anda secure foreign market. Such a market they 
cannot have in war, and such a market they never 
= have in peace. Their true interest lies at 
ome. : 

But the gentleman from Georgia has discovered 
that the manufacturers of the United States are 
doing a better business than any other class in the 
communiiy already; and has cited figures from a 
book to prove that many of them are making not 
less than 88 per cent. per annum gp their capital 
sock. Many of them, too, he tells us, are actually 
exporting their fabrics to foreign markets, where 
they enter into successful competition withthe man- 
ufactures of Great Britain. ith what face, then, 
can they ask for any greater protection than they 
now enjoy 4 

Well, now, sir, these inordinate profits of. our 
American manufactuters are very easily explained 
away—much more easily than I wish they were, 
for the sake of those whom they concern. In 
this 88 per cent. per annum, nothing’is allowed for 
the cost of the raw material—nothing for the wages 
of labor—nothing for the commissions of sale— 
nothing for the wear and tear of machinery—no- 
thing, in fact, for any of the thousand expenses, 
great and small, attending the management of such 
cinds of business. Everybody knows that a por- 
hon of the capital of manufacturing establishments 
is kept floating, as it is called, for these expenses ; 
and is sumpeamnnny fen entering, asa large item, 

h of the annual outlay and of 
returns. The gross yield of these. estab- 


lishments, therefore, always exhibits the dispro- 
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portion and excess to which the gentleman has re- 
ferred. _I find the whole manufacturing capital of 
Great Britain estimated at £217,773,872, and the 
gross annual yield at £259,412,702; while the en- 
tire agricultural capital of the same empire is sta- 
ted to be £3,258,910,810, and its annual yield only 
£538,536,201. Does the gentleman imagine, there- 
fore, that the British manufacturers really pocket 
120 per cent. per annum; or that they nei nearly 
half as much annual income as the farmers of their 
own land, from a capital only one-fifleenth part as 
large ? ’ 

Sir, the manufacturers of the United States are 
enjoying no such rich spoils. Some of them have 
been doing, I doubt not, a profitable business; and 
theré may have been here and there a corporation 
which, from long experience, and fortunate invest- 
ment, and economical management, may have been 
able to declare great dividends. The most success- 
ful of them, however, (I speak of those in my own 
Siaie;) have had their years of scarcity as. well as 
their years of abundance; and their average profits 
would probably notatall exceed 4 fair interest upon 
their outlay. As to the exportations which have 
been referred to, they have been mainly of a 
single class of goods—the coarse cottons, or domes- 
lics, as they are called—into which skill and labor 
enter least, and for thé manufacture of which we 
enjoy some advantages in having an abundant sup- 
ply of the raw material at our own doors. With 
these goods, it is true, we compete successfully with 
Great Britain in the East India, Brazilian, and 
South Americdo markets—se successfully, that 
the British manufacturers have even counterfeited 
our stamps, in order to undersell us with an infe- 
rior article, For this branchof manufacture, pro- 
tection is no longer needed; it has done its work; 
and we point to this triumph of the past, as the best 
pledge of the achievements it is destined to accom- 
plish in the future, if not toosummarily abandoned. 

The gentleman from Georgia seems not to re- 
member, however, that the success of American 
manufactures, hitherto, has been under a state of 
things which is now about to be materially altered. 
Under the operation ofthe compromise act, a large 
part of the protection they now enjoy is to be taken 
off this very week, and another large part at the end 
of the next six months. This reduction will be on 
some articles three per cent., on others six per cent., 
on others nine or ten per cent., and on almost all 
woollen articles eighteen per cent. Any success of 
our domestic manufactures in the past, therefore, 
affords no ground of assurance and no ground of 
argument for the future. Nor is it just to say that 
the manufacturers are seeking an increased protec- 
tion. At most, they are only remonstrating agains! 
a greatly reduced protection, Sir, nothing is less 
true of the manufacturers in the part of the country 
from which I come, than that they seek any thing 
extreme or extravagant in the rate of duties, or are 
desirous of again pressing a high tariff upon the 
country. On the contrary, there is a uniform and 
universal disposition among those whose opinions 
I have been able to ascertain, to acquiesce in the 
most moderate system of discrimination which will 
enable them to stand up against an overwhelming 
competition from abroad. And they, one and all, 
are of opinion that such a system may be arranged 
in a manner to promote the best interests of all the 
various branches of the national] industry, and with- 
out levying‘a dollar more of duties upon the people 
than will be absolutely necessary to an economical 
support of the government. 

ut the honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ruerr] seems to think that the idea of 
combining the objects of revenue and proviection in 
a single system js altogether impracticable. He 
has told us that the two things are totally incom- 
patible, and that where protection begins revenue 
ends.. Does the gentleman intend, by this remark, 
to assert that the protecting tariffs, about which he 
and his friends have so long complained, and avainst 
which some of them proceeded to the length of pre- 
paring to take up arms, yielded no revenue to the 
country? Or will he take the other horn of the 
dilemma, and assert, that, having yielded, as they 
did, a most ample revenue to the government, they 
were not protecting tariffs? Certainly, he cannot 
have employed this language in any sense which 
would involve him in such contradiction. What, 
then, could have been his meaning? Did he only 
intend to argue, inasmuch as complete protec- 


tion could only be effected by prohibitory duiies— 


from which, of course, no revenue could accrue— 
that, therefore, protection and revenue were incom- 
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patible? Why, sir, it would be as fair for me io 
argue that, becayse the entire absence of protection 
vould only be produced by perfect freedom, there- 
fore the want of protection was incompatible with 
revenue, This is one of those instances where ex 
tremes meet. It is, andoubtedly, trove, that as you 
approximate cldsely towards duties of rohibition, 
you diminish the revenue from the articleon which 
those duties are laid. But itis by no means sure 
that a moderately high duty, which will decrease 
importations to a very considerable extent, may not 
yield as large a revenue as a duty so low as not to 
diminish them at all. Take an easy illustration. 
Four million dollars worth of cottons or woollens 
imported at a five per cent. duty, will yield a reve- 
nue of $200,000. But raise the duty to twenty per 
cent., and suppose that by so doing you exclude 
three-fourths of the importation, the one million 
which is left will yield the same amount—the in- 
crease of the duty making up for the dimination of 
the imports. 

The honorable gentleman, however, has in some 
degree explained himself on this point, in a reply to 
a remark of my colleague [Mr. Hcpson;} and he 
must pardon me for saying that he seems to have 
explained away the whole force of bis paradox. I 
undefstood him to admit that protecting duties did 
not immediately destroy revenue; that, on the con- 
trary, they might increase it for one, two, three, or 
any number of years; and that it was only when 
they had enabled the domestic manufacturer or pro- 
ducer tosupply the entire demand ofthe country, that 
they want put an end to it entirely. It was thus 
only an ultimate tendency of protecting duties to 
destroy revenue, and not their immediate -resuit. 
Well, now, sir, “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” Let the gentleman join with us in estab- 
lishing a moderate system of protecting duties, 
graduated upon a revenue standard; and when- 
ever his theory is verified, and protection and reve- 
nue have been proved to be no longer compatible, 
it will be early enough to assign this as a reason 
for supplying the necessities of the treasury in 
some other way. ; 

But I have alluded to this point principally for 
the sake of saying that the gentleman has, in my 
judgment, placed an utterly unwarrantable con- 
struetion on the phrase, now so much in vogue—that 
duties should be laid primarily for the purposes of 
revenue, and that protection is only to be incidental 
to that object. His construction of this doctrine 
appears to be, that we are to apply the principle to 
each individual article of import,—selecting those 
articles, in the first place, on which to lay a duty, 
and laying upon each of them precisely that rate of 
duty which will yield the largest possible amount ot 
revenue. This is what he seems to understand by 
looking primarily torevenne. And it is easy to per- 
ceive that the protection incidental to such a sys- 
tem of imposts might be very inconsiderable. Such 
a system would find its legitimate commencement 
in the imposition of the highest duties on the most in- 
dispensable necessaries of life, andmore particularly 
on such of them as we were least able to produce or 
manufacture for ourselves; and would resort to a 
duty upon luxaries, and upon articles entering into 
competition with our own labor, only when all 
other sources of additional revenue were exhausted. 

But in no such sense as this, I need hardly say, 
sir, was the doctrine, that revenue was to be the 
primary object, and protection only incidental, ever 
asserted or understood by the friends of a diserimi- 
nating tariff. The wholesum and substance of this 
doctrine, as avowed by them, is, that no more duties 
are to be collected in the aggregaie than are neces- 
sary for purposes of revenue; that we are not to 

accumulate a surplus in the Treasury by laying 
high duties merely for protection; that, in a word, 
no more moneys are to be Jevied upon the people 
than are wanted for the support of the government. 
But having ascertained how much is wanted—hav- 
ing fixed the aggregate amonnt of revente which 
it is necessary to raise—we contend for the right 
and for the obligation to raise it by such duties upon 
such articles as the great agricultural, manafaetu- 
ring, or commercial intgrests of the country may 
render expedient. This was the doctrine so 
clearly and emphatically expressed by Mr. Webster, 
in the resolutions which he laid on the table of the 
Senate at the time of the adoption of the compro- 
mise act, and in explanation of the views with 
which he opposed that act. Thisis what I under- 
stand to be the doctrine of the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, where he says, * 
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referencé to revenue; and it is admitted, without 
hesitation or reserve, that no more money should be 
raised,under any pretence whatever, than such an 


amount as is necessary for an economical adminisira- 


tion of the government.” And this, too, is the only 
interpretation I can put upon these paragraphs of 
the President’s message: “In imposing duties, how- 
ever, for the purposes of revenue, a right to discrimi- 
nate as to the articles on which the duty shall be 
laid, as well as the amount, necessarily and most 
properly exists,” &c, “So, also, the government 
may. be justified in so discriminating by reference to 
other considerations of domestic policy connected with 
our manufactwres. So long asthe duties shall be laid 
with distinct reference to the wants of the Treasury, 
no well-founded objection can exist against them.” 
Sir, I do not presume that the opinion of the Presi- 
dent, whatever it may be, is to have any very con 

trolling influence in this House. But if this Jan- 
guage in his message was not used io mislead those 
to whom it was addressed—was not designed to 
give a promise to the ear, to be broken to the hope, 
(and no one has ventured to intimate such an idea, ) 
—itmust have been intended to express an opinion 


in favor of disciimination, within the standard of || 


revenue, for the pniposes of protection. 

The honorable gentleman trom Visginia, indeed, 
Mr. Jones,] informed us many days ago, that the 
cesident’s whole life precluded sach a construc- 

tion; and the remark has been endorsed ip a quar- 
ter from which an endorsement is supposed to come 
with something more than common authority—the 
columns ofthe Madisonian. But I must insist that 
there is at least one passage in his life, and that of 
very recent occurrence, which the gentleman from 
Virginia could not have remembered, or could not 
have intended torinclude. During the late political 
campaign, Mr. Tyler was interrogated on this ques- 
tion of a tariff by Mr, Wiiliam Robinson, jr., of 
Pittsburg ; and here is an extract from his reply: 

“My opinions were fully expressed ai St. Clairsville, and at 
Steubenville, At both places, in regard to the question, What 
are your opinions as to the tariff? I answered that I was in favor 
of sustaining the compromise bill; that it contained the prin- 
o oi retroaction the moment the duty amained iis minimum, 
which forced up THE PROTECTION, €0 tuslanti, TO WHAT WAS 
EQUIVALENT TO 40 PER CENT; that the change which it ef- 
fected in the plan of valuation and the mode of payment, was 
fully equal, in my view, to 25 or 20 per cent.; and that witha 
cessation of the war upon the currency, which had paralyzed the 
industry of the country, | was sanguine in the hope and the be- 
lief that prosperity would be speedily restored.” 

Mr. Tyler was thus in favor of the compromise 
aci, because it contained a retroactive - principle 
which forced up the protection to what was equiva- 
lent to 40 per cent. How, then, can any one say 
that his whole life has proved him to be an enemy 
to protection? And Jet me add here, that, with 
this understanding of the compromise act, | am in 
favor of sustaining it also; and if its friends will 
unite with us im so adjusting the cash duty and 
home valuation principles to which Mr, Tyler re- 
ferred, as to make them equivalent to 40 per cent., 
nay, or even toa fairly-imposed and fully-collected 
30 per cent. ad valorem, 1 will veature to say that 
it will soon ceasé lo have any opponents. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me say a few words 
in conclusion of the whole matter, and with more 
immediate reference to the precise question upon 
which we are about to diyide. ‘The compromise 
act, as it is called, is about reaching its final con- 
summation. lis ten years of transition state are abovt 
to expire., lis proposed experiment of a uniform 
20 per cent. ad valorem system is about to com- 
mence, Sir, in the judgment of a large portion of 
the people of this country, that experiment is des- 
tined to prove a failure. Its failure, indeed, is re- 
garded by many as a foregone conclusion. They 
think there is evidence enough on that point al- 
ready. In their judgment, it will inevitably fail, 
in the first place, to produce revenue enough to 
meet the economical wants of the Goverhment— 
using the word economy, not as some gentlemen in 
the course of this debate have used il, with mere 
reference to do}lars and cents, but with relation to 
the honor, the dignity, the common defence, and 
general welfare oi the coyniry. In their judgment, 
too, it will no less signally fail in exerting those 
tavorable influences on all the great interests of 
American industry—commercial and agricultural, 
as well as manutfaciuring—which may be justly 
expecied from the operation of a permanent rev- 
enue policy. They believe that the payment of 
duties in cash, which it prescribes, will be a se- 
rious grievance to the mercantile community, with- 
out the intervention of what is known as the ware- 
housing system. They believe that the ad fvalo- 
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rem duties gwhich it universally imposes will not 
only be a source of infinite fraud upon the treas- 
ury, but will drive out thé honest American mer- 
chant from his rightful business and occtpation, 
and throw the whole importing tratle of the coun- 
try where a large part of it has already gone, 
into the hands uf the anscrupulous and fraudulent 
agents of foreign houses. ‘They believe, too, that 
the home valuation principle which it contains 
will be found utterly impracticable, and will in- 
volve our collection system, if attempted, in a 
state of things alike unequal! and unconstitutional. 
They believe, still further, that the rate of duties 
which it establishes—and more especially if their 
payment in cash and their assessment upon a home 
valuation be abandoned —will prove entirely insuffi- 
cient to protect the manufacturing and mechanical 
labor of the country from a ruinous competition 
with the cheaper labor ot the old world; and-that 
not merely our cotton-mills and woollen-mills will 
many of them be prostrated, but great numbers of 
the artisans and mechanics of our humbler work- 
shops will be thrown out of employment. They 
believe thatlurge quantities of ready-made cloth- 
ing, of hats, of boots and shoes, of ropes and cord- 
age, of paper, of iron ware and wooden-ware, and 
glass-ware, will be imported under a 20 per cént. 
duty, and will undersell in our own markets the 
fabrics of our own industry, And let no gentle- 
man believe it impossible that some of our work- 
shops should be transferred to other lands. It has 
come to my knowledge, within a few days past, 
that an entire set 6f machinery for spinning and 
laying hemp, with the hands to manage it, has been 
very recently sent out from Massachusetts to Ma- 
nilla, from which a liberal supply of ready-made 
rope may soon be expected,—a faet which, perhaps, 
may prove interesting to the hemp-growers in 
Kentucky and elsewhere. But still again: The 
believe that the fresh flood of importations whic 
such a system of revenue will throw in upon us, 
will not only distress and prostrate much of our 
manufacturing industry, but will involve the ag- 
riculture of the nation eyually in its disas- 
trous results, both by diminishing the power of 
aying for its products in the home market, and 
y comipelling it to reduce the price of those pro- 
ducts to. an amount at which they can be used to 
advantage in balancing the account of the country 
in the foreign market. They believe yet further, 
that the currency of the Union will partake large- 
ly of the common calamity; that our specie will 
be drawn away from us in ruinous amounts, to 
pay for our excessive importations; and that the 
ong-desired day of return toa sound state of things 
will be still further postponed. 

It would be easy, Mr. Speaker, to enlarge on 
each of these pau of objection to the anticipated 
operation of the compromise act. But I have de- 
tained the House too long already, and other op- 
portunities will occur. All I will add now is, that, 
such being the opinion of great numbers of persons 
in all parts of the country, it is but reasonable—it 
is but Just—that the subject should be deliberately 
investigated in all its bearings. We seek no ex- 
clusive hearing for the manufacturing interests. 
We desire that the labor of the country should be 
looked to in all its branches. We believe that the 
existing revenue system, if adhered to, will be dis- 
astrous to all alike; and we desire that its opera- 
tions should be examined in reference to all alike. 
‘The House will bear me witness that the resolution 
introduced by me at the last session, and after- 
wards sanctioned by the Committee on Commerce, 
was thus broad, comprehensive, and general in its 
terms. I heartily wish that resolation could have 
been adopted, and that the fruits of the investiga- 
lion it proposed were now before us. We shonlid 
not, in such a case, be engaged in disputing ‘on 
such a barfen and booiless issue as the present. It 
was a measure which commended itself to the 
intelligent cae of the whole community, 
and nothing but a most groundless jealousy of ‘its 
object could have occasioned its defeat. I pray 

entlemen to join in repairing the consequences of 
that defeat as far as we can. I pray them not to 
deny to this subject of the tariff a fair and full 
hearing’ at the present session, and not to send it 
to any committee who will be prevented, either by 
occupation or inclination, and much less by instruc- 
tion, from attending to it thoroughly. 

Sir, the strongest objection I have to the amend- 
ment and the instructions now under consideration 
is, that they seem to be proposed and pressed with 
a view to foreclose all further consideration or 
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agitation of this subject of protection. They sep 
to have hadtheir origin in something of the 
design to deprive the citizens of the free Siates , 
a hearing in relation to what may be called the; 
own peculiar institutions, which as already , 
prived them of a hearing in regard to the pecaligy 
institutions of the southern States. Protection iy 
an exploded term, says one; it is uncor 
tiona], and ought not to be heard in this Hg 
says another ; abolish the Committee on Mannfag. 
tures, says a third; instruct the Committee , 
Ways and Means, says a fourth, lo have no refey, 
ence to the industry of the country. Sir, lj 
gentlemen to take no such proscriptive course, | 
am not accustomed to deal in warnings. We hay 
quite too many of them from other quarters. Bat] 
tell them that the excitement produced by your dg 
rule, deep and pervading as it has been in 
parts of the country, when compared with tha 
which would be produced by an arbitrary effori 
rule this subject--of discrimination in favor of ony 
own labor, out of the House, woald be as the jj 
murmuring of the distant wind, compared with the 
deep-toned thunder of the raging storm. The 


whole country has looked forward to this tenth 


of the compromise act as the time when the iarif 
was to be revised—as the time when the seal of s. 
lence which that act imposed was to be taken off— 
as the time when all who were interested in its 
visions were once more to be fairly and fully heard, 
I pray the House to grant that full and fair hearing 
by a committee appropriate to the purpose. 

There wou!d be work, indeed, in such an inves 
tigation for half a dozen committees; and I would 
not object, myself, to having the labor distributed, 
The Commitiee of Ways and Means might exam. 
ine the revenue system of the country, for instance, 
simply with reference tothe finances. The Com. 
mittee on Agriculture might investigate its opera 
tion, on the farming and planting interests—the 
corn and wheat, the cotton, tobacco, and rice i- 
terests. The Committee on Commerce might ip 
quire into its operation upon the commercial and 
navigating interests of the nation, and might well 
extend their examination into the influence of those 
reciprocity treaties, as they are called; which ar 
giving such an advantage to the shipping of foreign 
countries in our ports;—that West India treaty 
of Mr. Van Buren’s, more particularly, which, dv- 
ring the last ten or twelve years, has increased the 
British tonnage clearing from our ports for the 
British colonies and provinces more than twenly- 
fold, while it has increased the American tonna 
clearing for the same ports less than three-fold 
which has increased the British tonnage clearing 
for all foreign ports from our own ports more tha 
five-fold, while it has increased the American ton- 
nage less than two-fold; and whjch has already 
reduced the American tonnage entering our pors 
direct from the British West Indies more than ove- 
half. The Committee on Manufactures might ther 
confine their attention to the condition of our mat 
ufactures and mechanic arts, and to the effec 
which is likely to be produced upon them by the 
ultimate operation of the compromise act. We 
should thus have a series of reports “of great i» 
terest and value, embracing difierent views of the 
same general subject, and affording ‘a basis fw 
sound, intelligent, and impartial legislation. 

The paragraphs of the President’s message now 
under consideration, relate, however, solely to 4 
crimination ingeference to manufactures. Letthem 
go, then, to the Committee on Manufactures. Why 
should they not? Isthat committee composed of gen- 
tlemen friendly toa proetcting policy? So machihe 
‘more reason for such a reference. It is the parlit- 
mentary right of every interest to be heard th a 
comunittee of its friends. What harm can resultfrom 
such a course? The mere reference will commit 
the House to no particular course ofaction. There 

rt of the committee will be colieseeey ‘Upon Bo 

. You have committed the President’s plan 
of finance toYhose who are supposed to be favore- 
ble to the scheme ; but you can crush the project, 
when it comes back, if you desire todo so, as 
as if you had referred it originally to its know® ¢ 
ents: Bot will be with & protecting tariff, 
one should be reported. If you are resol 
strike down the labor of our own land, 
down; but, in Heaven’s name, hear—hear 


you strike, and hear fairly, deliberately, and fully 


NOTE. bi 
The petition of Paul Pritchard, which ¥* 
among the first presented to the Congressof 
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hey seen, 1 not be read without interest. 
the same i” on Aprit 13, 1789. 
States of the honorable Speaker and members of the Howse 
Hed their Representatives in the Congress of the United 
eae SiGAad dha chigtitiglte ef tho. 
Peciliar Minne petition of the shipwrights of the State of 
tection is ee) Caroline: hombly showeth : 
is et That your petitioners reflect with pleasure that 
OUse, Constitution of the United States gives the ex- 
Manutac. right of forming treaties and regulating 
mittee ¢ e tothe General Government of the Union, 
Ho refer. MiB hich can alone equally, safely, and effectually ex- 
T implore jsethe same. 
hei From the diminished state of ship-bnilding in 
We have Ma merica, and the ruinous restrictions to which our 
TS. But | MR cols are subject in foreign ports; from the dis- 
Your 2s Messed condition of our commerce, languishing 
11D Many Moder the most disgraceful inequalities—its benefits 
With tha MiB ransferred from our own citizens to strangers, who 
effort io HR ;, pot, nor ever will, feel those attachments which 






~n alone render a mercantile interest useful to 

















$ the light country; and, above all, mortified at the dail 
L With the homilia ae sight of our valuable staples tnding 
oof The BiB he vessels and enriching the merchants of Powers 
‘the year po neither have treaties with us nor are friendly 
oe » our commerce :—with deference and respect, 
of si: Mibvour petitioners humbly entreat the early and ear- 
n of— Te ost attention of your honorable House to these im- 
MS pro- MF ortant considerations. 
heard, Enjoying a country which possesses every thing 
; ring HB iomake its commerce flourishing and its reputa- 
; tion respectable, there wanted but a supreme en- 
ear ergetic system, capable of uniting its efforts and 
Ser drawing its resources to a point, to render usa 
Stributed. great and happy people. This system we trust the 
at eXam- Hi wisdom of the General Convention has roduced, 
Phe Com and the virtue of the people confirmed. Under 
its i: HM your able and upright administration of the ample 
Ste ers it contains, we look forward with pleas- 
-" = ug hopes to the period when we shall once 
Tice 1D Hi more see public credit firmly established, private 


might in- rights secured, and our citizens enjoying the bless- 
cial and I of a mild and active government. r 














ope io more, we trust, shall we lament our trade al- 
thich most wholly in the possession of foreigners; our 

f ore HM vessels excluded from the ports of some nations, 
ap and fettered with restrictions in others; or mate- 
thich. d tials, the produce of our country, which should be 
ied “a retained for our own use, exported, and increase 
s for the Ay be maritime consequence of other Powers. 
| «Rene Tothe wisdom of the General Legislature we 
- ae rl look up for a correction of these public evils. The 

Sobol. formation of treaties, and the regulation of com- 
+ clearing Mag BetC®: Fe questions which can be committed with 
ae then safety to the enlightened councils of the Union 
asi tn, done. It would be as unnecessary as it would be 
5 already wmbecoming in us to presume to point out the 
ar meastires proper to be adopted. It is sufficient for 
aces ws lo join with our northern brethren in asserting 
fight then that we have most severely felt the want of such a 
our man- Mae 2Vigation act as will place our vessels upon an 
he effect Mme ually with other nations. To you, who are the 
ie by the oily proper guardians of our general rights, we 
bet "We resort with confidence for redress, assured that no 
great ine Ma DetUS will be left unattempted to remedy these 
Soe of the ae to render us respectable abroad and at 
“eg fe And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 

pray. 

vine fm wry in the city of Charleston, this 2d day of 
Tet then , A. D. 1789, by order of the shipwrights. 
es, Why -. PAUL PRITCHARD, 
od ol! ' JAMES GEORGE Committee. 
Scbite DAVID HAMILTON, 
xe parlia- It was in response to a similar movement among 
rough a fa ship-owness and ship builders in Boston, which 
sultfrom jae med to aim at the exclusive protection of the 
| commit fm “*Vigating interests, that the Boston mechanics, at 





the head of whom was Pavt Revere, put the fol- 
lowing well-remembered interrogatory: “ What 

ce does:it make to us, whether hats, shoes, 
boots, shirts, handkerchiefs, tin- ware, brass-ware, 
catlery, and every other article, come in British 
ships, or come in your ships; since, in whatever 
ships they come, they take away our means of living?” 


SPEECH OF MR. YOUNG, 
OF ILLINIOS. 
In Sewate, Thursday, Januaty 27, 1842. 
Mr. YOUNG nted a memorial from the 
city of New York, edverse to any amendment, 
Postponement, or repeal of the Bankrupt law. In 
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presenting it, he made some remarks expressive of 
the deep sympathy he felt for the petitioners, but | 


he could not, consistently with his sense of daty, 
yield to their wishes, He wa‘ nut opposed to re- 
lieviog unfortunate persons who. were hopeless|/ 
insoivent, if it could be done consistently with.ihe 
Constitulion and without opening the doors to 
fraud, immorality, and the total sponging out of 
delt:, no matter under what circumstances, dis- 
conaecied with criminality, the insolvency may 
have been brought about. But, he asked, could 
this be dove in a country like ours, for the most 
part agricultural, without unhinging the ligaments 
which bind society together, and destroying all the 
rejations of debtor and creditor, growing out of the 
most solemn engagements and undertakings. Sir, 
said Mr. Young, it is a fearful undertaking, and I, 
for ohne, am not prepared, afier the most mature 
reflection, to enter upon it. 

Bankrupt laws, in their criginal inception, were 
intenced for countries strictly commercial—where 
merchants and traders, from the very nature of 
their occupation, were continually exposed to 
bazard and to ruin, which the most cautious cir- 
cumsrection could not guard against—such as fire 
and tempest, and various other causes, resulting 
directly from an act of Providence, or other una- 
voidable casualty. In such a country, the nature 
of the employment was not only legitimate in its 
purposes, but praiseworthy and commendable; and, 
taken as a system, absolutely necessary to the wel- 
fare of the community. How is it with the law 
under consideration? It makes no distinction be- 
tween the stockjobber, the gambler, and «he 
spendthrift and the honest, prudent, industrious 
citizen who. may have lost his house by fire, 
or the enterprising merchant who mzy have 
lost his ship at sea. Look at it as you 
will, and it isnothing more nor less than a general 
sponging of debt. 
we prepared to impair all faith and confidence be- 
tween man and man, and to impair the obligation 
of all existing contracts, as well as thoce to be 
made herensfier, from the greatest to the least? 
From cne hundred theusand dollars down to ten 
dollars, for this law knows no limit. 

Sir, said Mr. Y. what will be its operation in the 
new States, saying nothing of the old—what for 
instance in the State of Illinois? I will give you 
an example: A owes B, C, D, E and F, five of his 
neighbors, two hundred dollars each, making one 
thousand dollars in the whole;. be is a_young, 
healthy, active man in business, and has property 
to the velue of three hundred and fifty dollars. 
Now, sir, in a new country we do not consider this 
a hopeless case of insolvency, as the labor of a 
few years, with economy, will most generally be 
sufficient to discharge such a debtor from his lia- 
bilities. Such being the facts, (and cases similar 
in all respects tothe one described exist in every 
part of the country,) what is to be the resuli? A, 
not being willing, under the circumstances, to labor 
for the payment of his honest debts, although per- 
fectly within his ability, with proper exertion, and 
preferring, as the easier way to pay them, to become 
a bankrupt, makes an assignment of his property. 
He owes a thousand dollars, and his effects are 
worth but three hundred and fifty. Now by a 
previso in the law, there may be excepted from its 
operation articles o! the value of three hundred 
dollars, besides the wearing apparel of himself, 
his wife, andhis ehildren. So that he may pay 
his debts with the fifty dollars excess, and secure 
to himself the remaining three hundred; with two 
bnnered of which he may purchase a quarter sec- 
tion of Jand, and with the other handred furnish 
his cabin, and provide himself a team to com- 
mence operations anew, free from all bis debts, and 
absolved frem all his contracts, in all time to come. 

Itis in vain to say that an honest debtor thus 
situated, will not avail himself of the advantages 
held ont to him by. the provisions of this law. If 
not, ought a dishonest debtor to be permitted to 
take advantsge of it? Sir, the disease will become 
contagious; for say what yeu will, bankreptey is 
now, for the first time, to become fashionable; it 
will commence in high places, and spread rapidly 


and fearfully through all the classes of sceiety— | 


from the millionare of 1836, to the smallest bubble 


Are we prepared for this? Are , 
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; Senate. 


speculator in the country. It will. (&mpt men to 
become dishonest, who would never have dreamed 
of any thing “beyond an honest payment of their 
debits; and the sanction of law, and the example of 
the higher and more fashionable classes of debtors, 
w:ll be plead as.the justification. 

The Senator from Geergia [Mr. Buraren] says, 
that the creditor has’a lien upon the property of his 
debtor; bat demands, in his emphatic way—has he 
a lien upon his hopes and expectations? Does he 
take judgment quando acciderint against the man 
himself, with all his physical and mental energies, 
or against his property? Sir, said Mr. Youne, he 
has a lien upon his hopes and expec:ations, as well 
as upon his property in possession and expectancy; 
and any other doctrine is utterly fallacious, aad 
leads to repudiati~n in its worst form, and a gene- 
ral sponging of debt. Take, for example, the pro- 
fessional man, the lawyer, or dcctor, or the mecha- 
nic, with nothing but his tools, which may be ex- 
empted by law from execution—and what is it 
that gives him credit in the community? Is it the 
horse that he may happen to have in his posses- 
sion? And if he should be trusted to the extent of 
three or five hundred dollars, is the lien limited to 
this horse alone for payment? No, sir; his 
creditor looks to his integrity as a man—his 
professional skill, his capacity to transact 
business, and to make money, and to his 
fulure acquisitions, rather than to the little 
property he may have in hand at the time of his 
contract—for all these, and many other considera- 
tions, enter into the relations of debtor and creditor 
in every situation in life. The doctrine advanced by 
the Senatur from Georgia, [Mr. Berrixn] is no 
more nor lJe:s than a doetrine of repudiation in its 
broadest form, and if applied to the indebted States, 
would lead to a discharge of all their obligations 
by a surrender of the property now belonging 
to such Sia’es. Butthe debior Siates are not to 
have this boon—and the lien of the creditor is to 
be transmitted to children yet unborn, and to at- 
tach to farms as yet concealed in the bosom of the 
wilderness—when the bands of posterity shall have 
reclaimed them from the forest, and our hardy de- 
scendants, shall, by the sweat of their brows, have 
ren jered them productive. 

He spoke of the error of the times—of the people 
looking too much to the General Government for 
measures of relief—and showed that their disabi- 
lity to comply with their private obligations, and 
other causes of comylaint, grew for the most part 
out of improvident management at home, and the 
unwise legislation of the Legislatares of the States. 

Mr. President, (said Mr. Y.) how can this Go- 
vernment, by any process of legislation, within the 
limits of the Constitution, relievea man who runs 
in debt heedlessly, beyond his means of payment? 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morenmgap] the 
other day furnished us a statement of the losses 
sustained by that State for a given number of years 
ia consequence of the difference in ex e be- 
tween the West and the East. He stated tHat loss, 
for the period assumed, at an average of five per 
cent. What produces this loss, (said Mr. ¥.) but 
the depreciated paper currency of Kentucky, au- 
thorized and putin circulation by the legislation of 
Kentucky? Let the banks in Kentucky be required 
to resume and maintain payments in specie for 
their notes, and you will find the exchange sink 
down at once to one or two per cent. at most. 

He said be was averse to the interference by the 
General Government, with the contracts between 
man and man. The general power had been re- 
served by the States, with a restriction in the Con- 
stitation of the United States, not to impair the ob- 
ligation of contracts. Some of the States were 
commercial, some manufacturing, and others 
again were purely agricaltural. They differed in 
interest—in their laws, customs and local regula- 
tions, What suits one State, therefore, does not 
suit another; and bence the objection to general 
laws for the reguia‘ion of the business of the whole 
country. Among the most important fanctions of 
the Gen-ral Government are these to be exercised 

for the preservation of life, liberty, and property. 
But it by no means follows as a consequence, that 
the Government is to enter into the speculations of 
individaals, or to build up the broken fortunes of 
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those who, through inattention to business, and a 
disregard of contracts, may have brought poverty 
and ruin upon themselves and families. t the 
people, therefore, look more to home, or rather to 
State legislation; let them require of their legisla- 
tors good and wholesome laws; Jet them compel 
by proper means the resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the banks; let them require a punctual 
compliance with contracts; and some of us may 
yet live to see the good old honest times again of 
our boyhood, 

it isnotinthe power of human legislation, or 
within the ken of human foresight to prevent pe- 
riodical fluctuations in business, and when a time 
of adversity comes, we must work through it as 
best we can, and not expect that our debts are to 
be forgiven, and contracts between neighbor and 
neighbor violated and destroyed. 

Sir, said Mr. Youna, these legislative measures 
of relief, try them who may, will nct answer the 
purpose. They sometimes put off the day fora 
season, but most generaliy in the end greatly ag- 
gtavate the evil. He said he had voted for the 
bankrupt law at the extra session, on i's first pas- 
sage throvgh the Senate, but subsequent reflection 
had sati fied him that he was wrong; and when it 
afterwards, at the same session, came from the 
House of Representatives with amendments, he 
had voted for its indefinite postponement, and be- 
lieving now that the voice of the people of his State 
was against it, and that it would be productive of 
much evil, he felt constrained, fro an imperative 
sénse of duty, to vote for i's repeal. 

If, however, (said Mr. Yoone,) I am mistaken 
in the views I have expressed, and the Bankrupt 
Jaw, as it now stands upon the statute book, shall 
be produetive of all the beneficial results antici- 
pated by its advocates, i will deem myself fortu- 
nate in not having had it in my power, by my vote 
upon the question of repea', constituted as the Se- 
nate is known to be, to disappoint the hopes and 
expectations of those of our countrymen who, 
through misfortune and accident, have become the 
victims of poverty and distress. 

Mr. TALLMADGE, of New York said: 1 do 
not rise, Mr. President, to enter into a discussion of 
this general question, but to correct an error into 
which my friead from I)linois has fallen. He has, 
heretofore, voted with us on the different occasions, 
in favor of the Bankrupt law. Ifhe has seen fit 
to chauge his opinion, in consequence of any opi- 
nions which he may suppose to exist sgainst the 
law in his State, I have no fanlt to find with him 
on that account. It is a matter which must be left 
to his own judgment, however much I may regret 
the necessity which induces him to go for the repeal 
of the Bankrupt law. 

The Senator from Illinois has stated that, under 
the act, the bankrupt is entitled the sum of three 
hundred dollars out of his effects, after he has got 
his discharge. And he has depicted to us the enor- 
mous injustice which might be practised in the new 
States. He says the bankrupt might owe one 
thousand dollars, and from his indebtedness be dis- 
charged by the Bankrupt law; and then, with the 
three hundred dollars allowed him out of his effects, 
be could purchase a quarter section of land, and 
have enough over to build his log cabin, purchase 
his team, and commence the world again, at the 
expense of his creditors, a respectable farmer. If 
this were all true, there would be some foundation 
for the Senator’s objection. But it is altogether a 
mistake. ‘The three handred dollars allowed by the 
law is merely for the necessaries of the bankrupi’s 
family, his wife and his children. It can, in no 
case, exceed three hundred dollars, and it is in the 
discretion of the assignee, under the supervision of 
the court, to allow that sum or less, ashe shall 
deem proper. 

I will read the proviso of the third section, which 
will at once put this matter at rest: 

« Provided, however, That there shall be excepted from the 
operation ofthe provisions of this section the necessary house- 
hold: and kitchen furniture, and such other articles and necessa. 
ries of such bankrupt as the said assignee shall designate and 
set apart, having reference in the amount to the family, condi- 
tion, and circumstances of the bankrupt, but altogether not to 
exceed in value, in any case, the sum of three Aundred dollars; 
and, also, (he wearing appare! of such bankrupt, and that of his 
wife and children; and the determination of the assignee in the 


ma «r shall, on exception taken, be subject to the fiaal decision 
of the said court,” 
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From this proviso, it will be seen that my friend 


“from Illinois has entirely misapprehended the act 


in relation of the three hundred dollars to the 
bankrupt; and, with the explanation which I have 
given, his objections, oi course, fall to the ground. 

The Senator from Illinois also encounters ano- 
ther difficulty, namely, that there is no particular 
amount of indebtedness required to entitle the 
bankrupt to take the benefit of the act. He is 
aware of the objection which would be raised if a 
particular amount were required—that it would be 
said the act was for the benefit of the large, but not 
the smal] debtors—that the poor men would be ex- 
cluded. Now, Mr. President, when the original 
bankrupt bill was reported by the committee, it re- 
quired that one should be indebted to the amount 
of five hundred dollars in order to be entitled to the 
benefit of it. I moved to strike out that sam, and 
leave it open for every man, whatever may be his 


indebtedness, be it great or small. My amendment | 


was adopted, and the door is now open to ihe smail 
as well as the large debtor. 


of conforming to its provisions. The door is thus 
open to all, whether their indebtedness be little or 


great; and I trust that all whe honestly surrender | 


their property will be permitted to avail themselves 
of this benign act. 

The Senator from Illinois also thinks the opera- 
tion of this act would be a kind of repudiation of 
debts; and he asks, what would be thought of a 
State that was indebted to the amount of many 
millions, and possessed public property to a much 
less amount, if she should ask to surrender all such 
property, and be discharged from ali her debts? 
Sir, there is no gort of analogy between the indebt- 
edness of individuals and of States. The wealth 
or means of a State does not consist merely of her 
public property—that is a mere item—-bat it con- 
sists in the wealth and means of her eitizens; in 
their ability to contribute to the public burdens; in 
their ability to add, by their labor, to the productive 
industry of the State, and thereby increase the 
ability of the State to meet her engagements. This 
is what constitutes a State. She cannot rely 
on the mere amount cf public property to 
meet her engagements. She must rely on the 
means, on the bone and muscle and sinews of 
her citizens. She must strike off the shackles 
which bind the limbs of men, whom God designed 
to be freemen. She must put them ina condition 


to support themselves, their wives, and children, | 


instead of being a burden upon friesds, and an in- 
cubus upon the community. She must emanci- 
pate them, so that they may be enabled to earn 
something beyond the mere pittance for themselves 
and families, something for those who shall become 
widows and orphans, and also to discharge the 
moral obligation which remains to ereditors, after 
the legal obligation has been impaired.’ All this 
can be done only by a Bankrupt law. That law is 
now on your statute book, and it remains for this 
Senate to decide whether it shall be expunged from 
it witheut a trial; whether the same Congress which 
passed it shall exhibit such fickleness in legislation; 
and whether the cup, which has been raised to the 
parched lips of thousands, shall be cruelly snatched 
from them as they are about to quaff it. 

Sir, I rose simply to correct the misapprehension 
under which the Senator from I!linois labored, and 
not to go into a discussion of the general question. 
I could desire to say much on this subject, but my 
anxiety to decide the question of repeal as speedily 
as possible, will indace me to forego any further 
remarks at this time. 

Mr. YOUNG said he did not disagree with his 
friend in regard to cases of hopeless insolvency, 
He would extend relief tosuch. He would not, 
however, give relief to those who, having some 
property, were to be discharged for an inconsidera- 
ble debt, which could be paid by the exercise, for a 
short period of pradence, industry, and economy. 


REMARKS OF MR. CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In Senate, January 28, 1842,.—On presenting several 
pelitions against the repeal of the Bankrupt law. 
Mr. CLAY said: I have been desirous, without 


There is no evil in | 
this; none will apply unless they fecl their condi- | 
tion hopeless, and that they can incur the expense | 
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being drawn into the current of debate, to address I iment 
a few observations to the Senaie before the deci. : 
sion is pronounced on the pending bill of Tepeal, vend 
And, as I do not wish to deprive the Senator trom render 
Missouri, in possession of the floor, [Mr. B Jost, 
of the opportunity, which he appears to desire, iat £0 
closing the debate, I will avail myself of this o¢, ence, | 
casion to present those observations. he cl 


Mr. President, the power to establish uniform 
bankrupt laws is clearly and unequivocally vesieg 
in this Government. It is subjecied to but one go, 
litary condition, that the laws which it authorizes 
to be passed shall be uniform. ‘That Uniformity 
was the motive with the States for the grant of 
the power. Their intention and expectation, yp. 
doubtedly, were that creditors and debtors in each 
State should be placed, in regard to bankruptcy 
in every Statein the same condition. It was not 
anticipated that this power should remain dead anj 
dormant, but that it should be an effective and 9 with: 
operating power for the benefit of the gran. I potd 
tors. If the States, the commercial Srates es Hi jaw. 
pecially, could have foreseen that Coagress would peop 
not execute the grauted power, they never would 
have stript themselves of it, but would have re. nimi 
tained authority to pass laws adapted to their re I they 
spective situations. of a 

I shall not discuss now the question of the ex. with 
tent of the grant. That has been done with un. whic 
surpassed and unanswerable ability by the Senator Unio 
from Georgia, [Mr. Berrren,} who has proven ries ' 
that it embraces the past as well as the future. | & jrioti 
shall content myself with declaring my entire con. J jp ti 
viction that the power vestec in Congress fully au. spilt 
thorizes the retrospective operation of the law, uphe 
All bankrupt laws that ever existed, all insolvent cour 
laws, all laws, ancient and modern, which have amic 
operated like bankrupt laws, from the Jubilee of H rel : 
old to the present day, have this retroactive cha- para 
racter. Stati 

The Constitution of the United States presented degt 
an aggregate of powers vested in the common Go. cred 
vernment for the good of the whole and for the whi 
good of all the parts. In the exercise of some of is ii 
these powers, all had an interest and shared the debi 
benefit; in the exercise of others, particular sec. surt 
tions, particular States, or peculiar interests only sure 
were concerned. But the obligation was just as spot 
great to exercise the one class ®f powers as the acti 
other. For instance, there was a great interest in plu 
a certain institution peculiar to one section of the Gor 
Union. The navigating interest also was confined mel 
to butafew States. Bankrupt laws were needed wol 
only by afew States. Was it right, was it in the afte 
spiritof that union and harmony with which this ear 
Constitution was-formed, that Congress should ne- fro 
glect or refuse to execute power, with which it to 1 
might be clearly entrusted, for the protection and I 
benefit of these peculiar inierests, because, being test 
Iceal and limited, the States generally did not feel ber 
the necessity of any legislation? eve 


Weare a family of States; and, like any other fe- to 
mily, it we are to preserve peace and satisfaction, da 
union, and harmony, we must sympathize with de 
each other, and make mutual cencessions. In all ve 
cases of the exercise of the powers of Government, no 
demanded by particular States, the questions which an 
we should ask ourselves are, what is the extent ef Cor 
benefit which will accrue to the States invoking all 
our interposition? Will it be great? ‘Will any or no 
only avery slight injury be inflicted on other States? ca 
If the urgency be great or vital, cn the one hand, tie 
and there be no injury or a very inconsiderable ine J %® 
jury on the other—still more if the necessity of law i‘ 
is extreme and manifest in some States, and there de 
is only a sentiment, a vague feeling against it in a 
others, can Congress, as the parental Legislatare of sa 
the whole Union, hesitate to act? Or, if it will not 
act; since the States have tied their hands, and are 80 
refused the considerations on whieh the restriction tb 
was imposed, ought not Congress to proceed with- by 
out delay to untie them, by an amendment of the 
Constitution, and thus restore to them the power of 
acting for themselves? All society, public and pri- 
vate, if it exist as it should exist, in tranquillity anc 
happiness, is but the performance of an uninter- 
supted series of reciprocal friendly offices, conces- 
sions, and sacrifices. 

It was under the influence of principles and sen- 
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' such as I have a, ee 
when the passage of a rupt bill was 
reling before the House of Representatives, I 
rendered to it my humble support. It was then 
Jost, not for the want of a majority in its favor, 
pat for the want of time. Under the same influ- 
ence, about two years ago, I voted for the bill under 
te charge of my friend and former colleague, 
(Mr. CritTenDEN.] I was not sure what were the 
sentiments and wishes of the people of Kentucky 
ip respect to the passageof such a law; but, at 
neither of the periods to which I have referred, 
was there any manifestation of their disapproba- 
tion of my course. I believed, and yet believe, 
that they have no general or great interest in the 
rations of such a law. Recently there has been 
anexhibition of a strong feeling in opposition to 
jjand it isnot improbable that, if the law stood 
gione, and if Kentucky stood alone, unassociated 
with other members of this Confederacy, she might 
not deem it expedient to pass or continue such a 
jaw. But I have studied the character of that 
ple in vain, 1 have mistaken the high minded 
principles, the justice, the generosity, the magna- 
nimity which have ever distinguished them, if 
they will not acquiesce in the continued existence 
of alaw, the execution of which will be attended 
with no injury or but slight injury to them, but 
which is of vital importance to other States in the 
Union. Prompted by their sympathies for inju- 
ries which they never themselves felt, by their pa- 
iriotism and by their love of this glorious Union, 
in time of war, they flew to the frontier and freely 
spilt their best blood, in avenging the wrongs and 
upholding the honor and the interests of their 
country. They are not going, in time of peace, 
amidst unexampled embarrassments, to quar- 
rel about a measure of relief demanded by un- 
leled sufferings and misfortunes in other 
States, from which their happier condition in a great 
degreeexempts them. A measure alike just to the 
creditor and humane to the debtor! A measure 
which, excluding the fraudulent from its benefits, 
is intended only for the honest and nofortunate 
debtor, after he shall have made a full and fair 
surrender of all his property and effects. A mea- 
sure which will lift up the depressed, cheer the de- 
sponding, and bring back to lifeto hope a large, 
active, and enterprising class, who have been 
plunged into ruin partly by the erroneous policy of 
Government itself. Surely, surely, it could only be 
merciless creditor that, with lynx eyed vigilance, 
wonld watch the future earnings of his debtor, 
aftera fair surrender of all be had—the future 
earnings of his wife, bis child, snatch the bread 
from their mouths, and appropriate those earnings 
toa pre-existing debt. 

Mr. President, one of the most memorable con- 
tests that ever existed, was terminated, in Novem- 
ber, 1840, by the most signal political victory that 
ever was won. The firstdety of the victors was 
w bind up the wounds which had been inflicted 
daring the rage of the conflict, and to bary the 
dead. The extra session of Congress was cen- 
vened as early as was found practicable. It was 
not though expedient, at that time, to attempt any 
amendmeats of the Constitution, because they 
could be postponed without great injary. Nor to 
allempt, upon a large scale, any measures of eco- 
nomy and retrenchment, because they required a 
careful and deliberate examination of the cpera- 
tion of all the Departments of Government, and 
hearty co-operation betweea the Legislatare and 
the Executive. It was deemed wisest to limit the 
delibetations of that session to the consideration of 
a large, liberal, and comprehensive sysiem of mea- 
sares of relief. 

Accordingly, it was proposed to re-establish a 
sound currency and provide for the redaction of 
the enormous rates cf exchange. With that end, 
by decisive majorities in the two Hanses of Con- 
gress, two bills were successively passed and sent 
lo the President. Their unfortunate fate is too 
well known, and I fear will be long remembered. 
Euher of those bills, if it had been approved, I 
have no doubt, would have been sensibly felt, in its 
beneficial effects, by every interest and in every sec- 
tion of the country. , 

Another measure was for the benefit of all the 


as they depended upon Congress. 
circle of beneficent measures, intended to embrace 
all interests and all partsof the Union. 
great system, parts of which were more or less 
adapted to all portions of the Union. 
reason to believe that it was looked upon and re- 
garded as a whole; and that votes were given for 
some measure in the series, not so much because 
they were in consonance with the views of the con- 
stituents whose members gave those votes, as be- 
cause they were wanted by other parts of the Unions, 
and the compensation was found in cther more ac- 
cepiable measures of the same series. 
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States and ali the people, by distributing in equal 
and just proportions the proceeds of the public 
lands among the States, to which they rightfully 
belonged. The effect of this measure will be to 
save the several States from the necessi'y of levy- 
ing au amount equal to the distributive fand upon 
their respective inhabitants, in the most onerous 
form of all taxation—that of a direct tax. 


A third measure was to relieve the General Go- 


vernment itself, by replenishing its empty coffers. 
For this purpose a duty was laid upon free articles, 
which will produce some seven or eight millions of 
dollars, and which, if certain articles had not, I 
think, been improperly omitted, would have yield- 
ed three millions more. 


Then came the Bankrupt law, as a measure in- 


tended for the benefit of both creditors and debt 
ors, rendered necessary by the action of Govern- 
ment, both Federal and State, producing the great- 
est disorders in the currency and exchanges, and 
embarrassment, distress, and ruin to individuals. 


And, lastly, a temporary arrangement of the 


banking system of the District of Columbia, adapt- 
ing it to the present wants and interest of the peo- 
pie of the District, as far as could be done. 


These were the fruits of the extva session, so far 
This was the 


It wasa 


We have 


To this whole system of measures of relief, aud 


to each of its parts, our opponents made the most 
strenuous resistance, upon grounds which they no 
doubt considered satisfactory, although we could 
not concur with them. 
accomplish the subversion of that system which 
they could not ‘then defeat. To asxail the whole 


They would now gladly 


system, they are perfectly aware would be unavail- 
ing, and they have hope of success but by a! 
ing itin detail. Accordingly, we fin! them all, 

with but. few exceptions, arraying themselves 

egainst the Bankrupt law, as the entering wedge io 

the destruction of that entire system. Let them 

carry the repeal, and we shall bear the shouts of 

triumph and wiiness the charge of bayonets upon 

every other part of the sysiem. Already has the 

Senator from Missouri [Mr. Livy} moved the re- 
peal of the law for the distribution of the proceeds 
of the public lands; and I presume he is only wailt- 
ing the repeal of the Bankrup! law to press on his 

measure with invigorated strength and undoubuag 
confidence. How cap we separate the measures 

composing (hat system, and, in good faith \owards 

each other, repeal one which happens to be disa- 

greeable te us, and expect the residue of the system 

to be retained, which may be equaily disagreeable 

to others? No, sir? Let us sfand by the system, 

and the whole system, and bear for ever in mind 

the motto of our Revolutionary ancestors. I believe 

that the peopl* of the United States will prefer the 
preservation of the whole system, by refusing to re- 
peal a jaw io which many of them may object, 
rather than hazard the loss of all by repealing that 
law. And 1 am fully persuaded that the gallant 
and patriotic people of my own State are not pre- 
pared to sacrifice their favorite law for the distri- 
bution of the proceeds ef the public lands, to any 
feclings which they may enter aia in respect to the 
Bankrupt law. 

Have the considerations which, at the extra ses- 
sion, led to the passage of this law lost, by the 
lapse of time, any of their force? Has pecuniary 
embarrassment and distress diminished, the cur- 
rency become sounder, the exchanges more equal 
and regular, the price of the products of the earth 
been encouraging, and the value of property been 
maintained? Alas! sir, not only have al! these 
causes, Which derange the business of ibe country, 
continued, but they bave been greatly increased 
and aggravated since we met here in the summcr. 
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And I lament to say that, in looking forward as far 
as we can catch any glimpses of the future, proneas 
I am to gaze on the happier side of the picture, I 
see nothing bright and cheering nigh at band; but, 
on the contrary, still greater distress and suffering 
in every department of industry, further de ion 


in the value of property and in the ucts of 
agriculture, and individual ruin and more 
widely spread aud. more intensely felt. If ever 


there existed a period of general calamity, whieh 
could call upon the National Legislature for its in< 
terposition, by the passage of a uniform bankrupt 
law, that calamity is now present and that period 
now exists, 

And when is it that we are called upon to re- 
(race our steps, and to subvert the whole system 
of beneficent measures adopted at the ex'ra ses« 
sion, by heginning with the repeal of the bankrupt 
law and ending with that of the law for the distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the public lands?’ Three 
days only before the commencement of the opera- 
tion of the bankrupt law! Should the work of de- 
struction be accomplished, they will not be days of 
grace and of mercy, but of cruelty and inhumanity. 
Yes, the Senate, which has twice, after an interval 
of sufficient length to ensure the fullest considera~ 
tion, deliberately pronounced i's judgment in fa- 
vor of this law, is now asked to reverse that judg- 
ment, to undo its own work, to deprive creditors of 
the great benefits which are secured to them, to let 
loose the rigors of the law upon honest debtors, 
and to replunge them in hopeless despair. 

Their condition resembles that of innocent and 
unfortunate men long and unjustly incarcerated 
within the dark walls of a jail. Its door is half 
open; they are rushing towards it, pale, emaciated, 
and exhausted; the light of heaven has once more 
beamed upon their baggard faces, ani once more 
they begin to breathe the coo! and pure air of an 
uncontaminated atmosphere. At this instant of 
time, the Senate is called upon to drive them back 
to their gloomy and Joathsome cells, and to fling 
back that door upon its grating hinges. Andl am 
invited to unite in this work of inhumanity and 
cruelty! I have not the heartio doit! I have 
not the hand to doit! Icannot,I will not do it! 
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SPEECH OF MR. BERRIEN, 
OF GEORGIA. 
In Senate, January 26, 1842-——On the bill to repeal 
the Bankrupt Law. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
from the House of Representatives repealing the 
Bankrupt law— 

Mr. BERRIEN said, the relation in which he 
stood to the Senate made it his duty to state the 
grounds on which the law which it was now pro- 
posed to repeal was adopted at the late session of 
Congress, and superadded to this was the conside- 
ration that multiplied appeals from various parts 
of the Union had been made to him, to vindicate, 


so far as any effortof his could accomplish it, the 
greatand varied interests which that beneficent 


law was calculated to protect—appeals resulting 
rather from the confidence of those who made 
them, in the strength and sincerity of the opinions 


on this subject which he had long entertained, and 


often expressed, than from any ability which he 
could bring to the task. 

There was another motive which yet more im- 
periously urged him to trespass at this moment 
upen the attention of the Senate. A majority of 
the Legislature of Georgia had formed and ex- 
pressed opinions on the subject of the bankrupt 
law, adverse to those which he entertained. The 
resclations expressing these opinions had been 
communicated to him, and had received, as the 
were entitled to receive, his respecife! and delibe- 
rate consideration. His convictions were un- 
changed. He felt that the preservation of the ect 
which it was now propoxed to repeal was a duty, 
enjoined by the Constitation, demanded by the best 
interests of eli classes of the community, and 
cially commending itself to all the charities of our 
natore, as a measure of tardy justice,too long 
withheld (rom a numerous and suffering portion of 
the community. He deeply regretted his inability 
to coveur in the opinions expressed by the local re. 


preseatalives of Georgia. subject was indeed 
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beyond the sphere of those daties which the Con- 
stitution of the Siate assigned to them, and was ex- 
clusively entrasted by our federal compact to the 
Congress of the United States; nevertheless, these 
opinions were expressed by a respectable portion 
of his constituents, who, apart from their own per- 
sonal claims, had a commanding title to his re- 
spect, honored as they were by the confidence of 
the people of Georgia. It was due, therefore, to 
them, to himself, and to the occasion, to state the 
reasons which constrained him to differ from them. 

Mr. B. proceeced to say, he must be indulged 
in asingle preliminary remark. The enemies of 
our free institutions, he said, may rejoice and be 
giad in the spectacle which is exhibited here to- 
day. They may rejoice in this manifestation of 
the instability of our counsels, and be glad in an- 
ticipation of the consequences which will too pro- 
bably follow in their train. A few short months 
have passed away, since this Congress, composed 
almost entirely of the same individuals who are 
now assembled here, deliberately adopted a mea- 
sure of national policy enjoined by the Constitu- 
tion, demanded by the interests of all classes of 
the communily, and signally characterized by an 
expansive, but discriminating benevolence. It 
was urgently called for by innumerable petitions, 
presented to each House of Congress. Since that 
time, such change as public opinion has undergone 
has been favorable to the act. Its opponents have 
become its advocates; and these, no longer confined 
to the commercia} community, are found in all the 
various classes of our citizens. Under such cir- 
cumstances, at a moment of great and general 
suffering, when universal depression and want of 
confidence pervade the community, we are called 
upon publicly to repudiate our own counsels; to 
acknowledge our ignorance of what it was which 
the Constitution and the public interest demanded 
at our hands, and to forfeit, by stultifying our- 
selves, all claim to public confidence. 

Mr. B. said he could not submit tosuch a course 
of legislation, except under the pressure of an irre- 
sistible necessity. To show that no such necessity 
existed, he would briefly examine the objections 
which had been urged against thislaw. These ob- 
jections, as they had been stated at different times, 
were— 

1. That the law was imperfect, and required 
amendment; impracticable, and could not be car- 
ried into operation. 

2. That it was unconstitutional. 

3. That it was immoral and corrupting in its 
endency,. ; 

4. That it was inexpedient, not demanded by 
the necessities of ihe country, to which State legis- 
lation was entirely adequate. 

5. That it will encourage a wild spirit of speen- 
lation. 

6. That it will increase the embarrassments of 
the country, by forcing upon the market one hun- 
dred millions of bankrupt property. 

7. That it is perpetual. 

First point. Mr. Brarien said that the merit of 
drawing the bill which was passed into a Jaw at 
the last session was not claimed by the Judiciary 
Committee, The responsibility of adopting it was 
cheerfally assumed. The subject of bankruptcy 
had been considered in the Senate at two preced- 
iug sessions, and, from various plans which were 
suggested, this bill, in the form in which it was 
passed at the Jast session, was ultimately adopted. 
It was presented in that precise form, as one in 
which it was least likely to encounter objection— 
not as perfectly fauliless, fur it was not believed 
that any merely speculative legislation could pro- 
duce such a resuli, but as one which was capable 
of being carried beneficially into operation, and 
upon which mightbe engrafted those improvements 
which experience should suggest. There were, he 
said, in his jadgment, mistaken views on this sub- 
ject entertained by the friends as well as by the op- 
ponents of the bill. The latter had indulged in ge- 
neral and indiscriminate denunciation. Their ob- 

jections, when specified, were answered without 
difficulty, bat its friends bad in general contented 
themselves with replying that these objections 
might te removed by a supplemental b:ll, and 
therefore furnished no ground for a repeal of the 
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preseat law, thus impliedly, and sometimes ex- 
pressly, admitting the alleged defects of that law. 

Mr. B. said he was not disposed to make this 
admission. The law commended itself to his. 
judgment by the simplicity of its machinery, by the 
absence of that complicated agency to the blunders 
and delays arising from which the repeal of the act of 
1800 was to be ascribed. This law defines the 
principles on which it is to operate—designates a 
single and competent judicial officer to apply 
them—authorizes him to provide the requisite as- 
sistants for the conduct of its details—arms him 
with power to prescribe suitable rules, regulations, 
and forms of proceeding, and then leaves it to ex- 
perience to suggest the improvements which may 
require legislative interposition. The evidence 
of the practicability of the law, in its present form, 
is to be found in the promptitude and facility 
with which the judicial officers entrusted with 
its execution, have prepared to carry it into ef- 
fect. 

But the amendments which were proposed, Mr. 
B. said, applied not to the form, but to the prin- 
ciples of the law—-were totally adverse to the 
views of its friends—were intended to defeat, and 
would defeat it, if they were adopted. They pro- 
posed— 

1. To limit its operation to traders. 

2. To make it merely compulsory on the debtor; 
and to deprive him of any option to originate pro- 
ceedings under it. 

3. To prevent its application to existing con- 
tracts. 

4. To make ihe assent of the creditors necessary 
to the allowance of the certificate, and the appoint- 
ment of assignees. 

5. To include banking corporations in its provi- 
sions. 

A bankrupt law containing these regulations 
would find few advocates in this chamber. 

The first three of these proposed amendments, 
Mr. B. said, properly belonged to that portion of 
the argument in which the question of constitution- 
al power would be discussed. On the last two he 
would submit a brief remark. 

As to the assent of the creditors in the allowance 
of the certificate. 

It is difficult, he said, to divest ourselves of our 
earlier and long entertained impressions on any 
subject. We have borrowed those in relation to 
bankruptcy, for the most part, from the English 
system. There bankruptcy was originally dealt 
with as a crime, and the failing debtor was treated 
as a criminal, who, having expiated his offence by 
a compliance with all the requisitions of the law, 
might receive his certificate, asa boon granted by 
his creditors. A better view of this subject has 
been taken in England; certainly bankruptcy is 
not at this day so considered in the United States. 
Here the exertion of the authority conferred by 
the constitutional grant, to establish Jaws on the 
subject of bankruptcy, is an exercise of the protec- 
tive power of the Government. Its right so to in- 
terpose will be hereafter more particularly con- 
sidered. Assuming, in this part of the argument, 
that the allowance of the certificate, results from 
that interposition, and is not a boon conferred by 
the creditor, there is an obvious propriety in leav- 
ing the question of its allowance to bé decided by 
the impartial judgment of the judicial « flicer of the 
Government, rather than to permit it to be depen- 
dent on the caprice of the creditor. The very 
same power, differing only in degree, would be 
exerted by a provision that a certificate of dis- 
charge might be granted by the assent of any por- 
tion of the creditors less than the whole. Thus the 
Government assuming, under its constitational 
grant of power, the right to grant the certificate, 
prescribes the general terms of its allowance, and 
fitly confides the application of them to its own ju- 
dicial officer. 

The sarae observation is applicable to the ap- 
pointment of assignees. In lieu of the remedy al- 
lowed to each individual creditor against the pro- 
perty of the debtor, or so much as will satisfy his 
claim, the Government assumes upon itself the 
task of making a ratable distribution of all his pro- 
perty among all his creditors. It is fit that it 
should select its own agents in performing this of- 
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fice, yet the wishes of creditors will no doubt be 
consulted in their selection. 

It is next said that this law ought to be amendeg 
so as to include banks. Waiving the question o 
constitutional power, Mr. B, said the actual congj. 
tion of the country seemed, in the view of many 
to present an insuperable objection to such aq 
amendment. He believed that public opinion wa; 
gradually becoming more favorable to it, but be 
thought it would, at this moment, be impracticabj. 
to pass a general Brnkrupt law, which included 
banks in its operation, and was, therefore, uny). 
ling to subject it to the hazard of such a conner. 
tion. He considered it betier to take the sense of 
Congress on this subject by a separate bill. 

In fine, on this branch of the subject, Mr. B 
said the bill was practicable, and capable of being 
carried into beneficial operation, as gentlemen 
would discover, if they would leave it undisturbeq 
fora few days. Nay, it was already in operation 
without the aid of legal process, or the assistance 
of judicial officers. The very fact of its existenc 
on the statute book, even though its legal operation 
was postponed, had already, as he bad been ip. 
formed, produced many compromises, beneficial 
alike to debtor and creditor. It was practicable 
he said, and therefore it was objectionable to its op. 
ponents. It was obnoxious, not merely per se, in 
and by itself, but per nos, in and through us—pot 
merely asa Bankrupt law, but as a Whig mea. 
sure, as a measure of the extra session, as one of a 
system of measures, all of which must be repealed, 
or even two vetoes of a Whig President will have 
lost their charm. 

Second point. Mr. B said he would next examine 
the question of. the constitutional power of Con. 
gress to pass this law. The objections to it were 
various. He would meet them ail in the.assertion 
of the following propositions: That Congress has 
power to pass a bankrupt law, not limited to tra- 
ders, but extending to all classes of the community; 
not merely compulsory on the debtor, for the bene- 
fit of the creditor alone, and to be put in operation 
solely at his option; but also voluntary, for the be- 
nefit of the debtor, and to be called into activity at 
his separate will; a law which shall discharge the 
person of the debtor and his future acquisitions, as 
well from contracts made before, as from those 
made after the law; which shall empower a compe- 
tent judicial tribunal to grant the certificate of dis. 
charge, with or without the consent of all, or of 
any of his creditors. In short, that the whole 
subject of the relations between a debtor failing 
to vay his debts, and his creditors, is, by the Con- 
stitution, confided to Congress, with a single limita: 
tion. 

The general power (Mr. B. said) is not ques 
tioned. Itis written in broad letters on the face 
of the Constitution. But it is contended that 
bankruptcy is a technical term, derived from the 
English law, having a fixed interpretation in that 
system of jurisprudence, which must be conformed 
to here. The fact and the consequence are both 
denied. The objection is, that bankruptcy, as con- 
tradistincuished from insolvency, is limited to tra 
ders, is compulsory on the debtor, applied solely at 
the option of the creditor, and discharges the con- 
tract, while insolvency, extending to all classes of 
the community, can only Le put in operation atthe 
instance of the debtor, and is limited to his dis- 
charge from imprisonment. No such distinction 
exists. Bankruptcy was borrowed from the civil 
law, which did not recognise it. The commission 
of the Pretor extended to lunatics and profligates 
as well as to debtors, and was granied at the in- 
stance of relations as well as creditors. In Esg- 
land the first law in relation to bankruptcy forms 
part of their criminal code, dealt with it as a crime, 
and was direcied against the Lombards. The sta- 
tate 34, Henry &, against persons “who do make 
bankrupt,” was applicable to all persons and 
classes. This is expressly acknowledged by Eng- 
lish writers on the law of bankruptey. That sta- 
ta'e does not specify the persons or classes who 
shall be liable, but enumerates the acts the com- 
mission of which would render any person, of aby 
class, amenable to the law. The statute of Eliza- 
beth is confined to persons engaged in merchan- 
dise; but before the adoption of our Constitution, 
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the provisions of that act had been extended by ju- 
dicial interpretation to all persons, of whatever 
class, buying and selling for profit. So the Eng- 
lish bankrupt law was not confined to professional 
traders; and it is equally certain that a man might 
pe declared insolvent at the instance of his credi- 
ors, aS aby Man may convince himself by reading 
the statute 32, George 2, commonly called the 
Lords’ act. Neither part of the proposition, there- 
fore, is true in point of fact. The attempted dis- 


tinction between bankruptcy and insolvency does | 


notexist. But, if it were so, the conclusion would 
not follow. The proposition is, that the ample 

wer given to Congress to establish laws on the 
subject of bankruptcy is confined to the establish- 
ment of such laws as were in existence in England 
at the date of the grant. Can any thing be more 

posterous? This would be to deny to us the 
right to avail ourselves of the progress of legal sci- 
ence. This particular branch of legal science has 
advanced in England and elsewhere. In Great 
Britain a commission, combining distinguished in- 
telligence with. persevering industry, after five 

ears laborious research, has detected and exposed 

ihe errors Of the bankrupt system as it had existed 
there for centuries. She has corrected the errors 
of her own system. Are we constitutionally bound 
to adhere to them? Mr. B. said, I protest, sir, 
against this slavish subjection to the bygone errors 
of any nation. It could never have been designed 
by the framers of our Constitution. We broke the 
chains of our colonial vassalage in vain, if we are 
to rivet them anew, and by our own act. 

But there is an obvious, palpable fallacy in the 
proposition. It confounds principal and incident, 
the details which belong to the exercise of the pow- 
et, with the grant of the power itself. The power 
granted is to establish laws on the subject of bank- 
raptey, to regulate the relations between a failing 
debter and his creditors, subject to a single limita- 
tion, that of unifermity. This is the principal, 
and itisirrevocable. As the Constitution left it, 
it must remain while that Constitution exists; but 
all else is incident, detail, not prescribed by the 
Constitution, but necessarily confided to the disere- 
tion of Congress, because time, and circumstances 
not to be fereseen and provided for, would require 
their modification. In passing a bankrupt law, 
Congress has to determine— 

1, What classes of persons shall be included 
within the act. 

2. What acts of such persons shall constitute 
bankruptcy. 

3, What shall be the rule of distribution of the 
bankrupt’s effects. 

4. What shall be the effect of the certificate. 

5. What shall be the mode of proceeding to as- 
certain the act of bankruptcy, enforce the distribu- 
tion, and obtain the certificate. 


These are details. The power to regulate them 


is necessarily incidental .to the principal power, | 


which is the power to establish a law of bankrupt- 


cy. Are we bound to follow the English statutes | 
in all these particulars? If not in all, in which? 


Are we obliged to incorporate the penalties of the 
statute of Elizabeth in an American bankrupt law? 

The argament for which I am contending is 
sitengthened by the words of the grant. These are 
peculiar—‘‘to establish laws on the subject of 


bankruptey which shall be uniform throughout | 


the United Staies.” Was ever charer morefam- 


ple? The whole “subject” of bankruptcy is com- | 


mitted to the discretion of Congrees, with a sin 
gle limitation. Where isthe power to take from 


the constitutional grant by adding to the consti'u- | 


tional limitation? Expressio unius est exclusio alte- 


rivs. The Constitation gives to Conzress the | 
power to establish laws on the subject of bankrupt- | 


cy. What law:? Those of England, of France, 


ofthe other States of the Continent, or laws de- | 


vised by an American Coneress? 
Mr. Berrren said, the reasons assigned for the 


limitation to traders in England grew out of their | 
own peculiar condition and institutions,.and were | 


wholly inapplicable here. He proceeded to ex- 
Plain this diversity of con lition. He then stated, 
asa striking fact, that New York, in ratifying the 
Constitution, had instructed her Senators and Re- 
presentatives to propose, as an amendment, to this 
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particular grant of power, the limitation to iraders 
which was not adopted, and cited Jour. Conv. sup- 
plement, 436. 

This, he said, proved two things: 


1, The proposal to limit proved the contempora- | 


ry interpretation of the extent of the grant, and 


that it was capable of being applied to all clases | 


of the community. 

2. The rejection of this proposal proved that it 
was not deemed proper so to iimit it. 

Bat why (Mr. B. asked) should the convention 
have confined itself to the English rule of bank- 
ruptey, or have resorted alone to her statutes for 
the interpretation of the term? Her laws and in- 
stitutions are justly entitled toa respect, of which 
no American lawyer could if he would divest him- 
self. But why should our fathers have gone 
abroad to search for the meaning of the term? It 
was well understood and in familiar use here. Our 
own Colonial and State legislation. was all before 
them. Insolvent laws co-extensive with the Eng- 
lish bankrupt laws had been passed here. They 
looked to the pastas well as the future, and made 
no distinction between bankruptcy and _ insol- 
vency. 

Mr. B. here referred to the judicial decisions in 
support of the propositions for which he had con- 
tended. As to the alleged distinction between 
bankruptcy and insolvency, and to show that no 
such distinction, in fact, existed, he cited 3 Story’s 
Comm. Const. 10, et in nota. 

As to the right to extend a bankrupt law be- 
yond the trading class of the community, he cited 
3 Story’s Com. Corn. 13. And to show that the 
power of Congress extended to the regulations of 
all the relations between a debtor in failing cirenm- 
stances and his creditors, he cited the same authe- 
rity last mentioned, in nota. 

But (said Mr. B.) 1am met by the suggestion 
of the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Cat- 
HouN,) that these decisions are not obligatory up- 
on him; that the arguments which they urge have 
been answered and refuted by those in whom he 
has more confidence. 

It often happens (said Mr. B.) that in the diseus- 
sion of a subject, some incidental question arises 
grea'ly transcending in importance the principal 
subject itself. We havea striking illusiration of 
this here. The question which is presented to us 
now is, what is the legitimate influence of judicial 
decisions upon the subsequent legislative conside- 
ration of the question which hasbeen judicially de- 
cided? Itis a question vastly exceeding in impor- 
tance the question of the repeal of the bankrupt law. 
The stability of our constitutional law depends on 
itscorrect decision. Plausibly stated, the propo- 
sition of the Senator from South Carolina is this: 
That, as a Senator of the United States, called to 
exercise his legislative functions, the question whe- 
iber a proposed law is conformable to, or conflicts 
with, the Constitution, is one which must be deci- 
ded according to his own understanding of that 
instrument, and cannot be controlled by the judg- 
ment of any other person. Such a proposition re- 
sults in this: That the interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, by ils own appointed arbiter, is not obli- 
gatory upon “any man who is called in the dis- 
charge of bis official duty to interpret that instru- 
ment; but that he is at liberty to follow out impli- 
citly the dictates of own understanding, uncon- 
trolled by that decision. 

Mr. President, said Mr. B. I protest against 
this proposition, as involving a political heresy of 
the most alarming character. The Constitu'ion of 
the United States vests judical power in certain 
designated tribunals, and declares that such powers 
shall extend to all cases in law and equity, arising 
under that Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made under their authority. 
To the jadicial power, therefore, belongs, by the 
express provision of the Constitution itself, in all 
cases properly .brought before it, the right to in- 
terpret that instrument—to decide what it permits 
and what it forbids: in fine, to determine what it 
is. Each judicial decision, so made under the au- 
thority of the Constitution, becomes incorporated 
in and is part and parcel of the instrument itself, 
enjarging, restraining, or modifying the original 
text, according to the legal import and effect of 


rrr 


such decision. He who disregards it, whether he 
be legislator or executive officer, dis the 
Constitution itself, of which it is part, and confes- 
sedly of higher authority than the original text, 
since, in all cases of supposed conflict, it controls 
that text. The legislator who disregards it may do 
so with impunity, because his motiveste acticn are 
in the recesses of his own bosem, or, if avowed, 
are beyond human control; but theact is recorded 
in foro conscientia, as a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Sir, said Mr. B. advancisg years may render 
me sensitive on this subject. Iam sensible of 
their ‘influence; but lam more sensible of the in 
fluence of consideration connected with the rela 
tive position of this Confederacy of my immediate 
constituents, of the deep and abiding interest whicn 
they have in persevering in its full and whole ex 
tent, in all its original authority, and vigor, and ef- 
ficiency, the constitutional power of the Judicial 
department. I look with wonder at any man, 
claiming to be an advocate of the rights of the 
States, who would seek to impair it. Why, 
sir, it is upon the very principle for which 
I am contending that our State laws receive 
the interpretation which those who framed them 
designed they should have, that the intention of 
our State Legislatures is carried out, when these 
laws are brought into controversy in the Federal 
tribunals. The decisions of State judges arte con- 
sidered in those tribunals as part and parcel of the 
laws which they are called to interpret, the princi- 
ple which I maintained being equally applicable to 
acts of ordinarv legislation and to the fundamen- 
tallaw. Whena question arises there, upon the 
construction of a State law, the judges of those tri- 
bunals do not undertake to interpret it according to 
their own understanding. The immediate inquiry 
is, what construction has been given to this law 
by the State Judiciary; and that construction is the 
rule of interpretation in the Federa) tribanal. 

A beautiful illustration of the habitual deference 
paid by the highest judicial tribunal of the Union 
to the authority of the State judiciary, as the con- 
stitutional interpreters of the legislation of the 
States, was afforded by the late distinguished, and 
venerable, and lamented Chief Justice of the 
Un ted S:ates. It occurred while I had the honor 
to be the counsel of the Government. Sitting in 
the circuit courtof Virginia, at Richmond, he had 
pronounced a decision ona particular s'atute of 
that State. An appeal was taken by the attorney 
of the United States of the district, and it became 
my official duty to contend, before the Supreme 
Court, that this distinguished jurist had erred in the 
construction of a statute of his own State. I felt 
all the embarrassment of my situation, but was 
happily relieved from it. In the interval between 

the trial in Richmond and the hearing of the 
cauce in the Supreme Court, the court of appeals 
of Virginia had given a decision on this statute, 
which was adverre to thatof the Chief Justice. 
My duty to the Government was performed by 
bringing that case to bis notice. He was the first 
to pronounce for the reversal of his own decision. 
Well, sir, this distinguished jurist might have op- 
posed his individual opinion to that of the court of 
appeals of Virginia. He might have claimed the 
right to determine the constraction of the statute 
which was in controversy according to his own un- 
derstanding of it. And when a question of the 
construction of the Constitution arises in this cham- 
ber, or is presented to an Executive officer, of 
whatever rank, notwithstanding that construction 
has been settled by the arbiter which the Coastita- 
tion itself has sppointed—regardless of this con 
stitutional arbitrament, | may say, the Senator 
from South Carolina may say, that Executive 
officer may say, we will ex’rcise the right of de- 
ciding that question according to our under*iand- 
ing of it. But when we so say, sir, we speak not 
in the language or in the spirit of the Constituticn, 
but in the spirit (and why, then, should we not 
adopt the language?) of the Roman Emperor—Sic 
volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas? 

Mr. Bernien said, the recent decision of the 
Sapreme Court in the case of Groves and Slaugh- 
ter, or rather the opinions expressed by some of the 
judges in that case, would illustrate the position 
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for which he was contending, thata decision of that 
court on a question ‘of constitutional law became 
itself part of the Constitution. The question whe- 
ther the power of Congress “to regulate commerce 
among the several S.ates” authorized the inhibi- 
tion of the slave trade between those States, was 
discussed at large in that case, and with great abili- 
ty. Its determination was not necessary to the 
decision of the case, and it was not therefore de- 
cided. Some of the judges, however, expressed 
their opinions upon it. 1 suppose, for the purpose 
of the illustration which I am desirous of making, 
and to show the importanse to Southern interests 
of the proposition for which I am contending, that 
it had formed part of the issue, and had been de- 
cided in conformity to the intimations given from 
the bench; that the Supreme Court had decided 
that the power of Cengress “io regulate commerce 
among the States” did not authorize that body to 

rohibit the traffic in slaves between those States. 

y proposition is, that such decision would have 
become part of the Constitotion, of equal force 
with its original provisions; that no judze, no le- 
gislator, no executive officer, would have been at 
liberty to disregard it; that thereafter the text of 
the Constitution would have read thas: Congress 
shal! have power “‘to regulate commerce with fo- 
reign nations and among the several Siates, and 
With the Indian tribes;” bat this power shall not 
extend to authorize the prohibition by Congress of 
the traffic in slaves between the said States. And 
what Southern man, with all the force of his intel- 
lect, and all the fervor of his pa‘riotism, woald not 
have asserted the binding authority at all times, 
and upon all persons, of this jadicia! supplement 
to the original text of the Constitution? I trust. 
then, sir, said Mr. B. the law which we are consi- 
dering will not be deprived of the support and ecn- 
firmation which it is entitled to receive from 
the judicial decisions which I have adduced to sus- 
tain it. 

Mr. B. here gave way to a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of Executive business, 

Wepwespay, Janvany 26, 1842 

Mr. Beraren resumed. He said it was with 
sincere and unleigned regret that he made this ad- 
ditional trespass upon the time of the Senate. In 
the position in which he stood, if it were consist- 
ent with his sense of duty to himself, and to a 
portion of his own immediate constituents, to the 
creditor as well as the debtor interests which 
were to be affected by the operation of this law, 
and to the interest as well as the duty of the Go- 
vernment, be would not detain the Senate by the 
utterance of an additional word upon the subject. 
But it was notso—an imperative sense of duty 
compelled him to go on—and, to the best of his 
ability, that duty should be faithfully fulfilled. 

He proceeded to say, that when the Senate pass. 
ed from the consideration of this subject yesterday, 
he had discussed the question of the constitutional 
authority of Congress to pass a bankrupt law, not 
limited to traders merely, but extending to all 
classes of the community, and had endeavored to 

lace the assertion of that power under the protec- 
tion of the Constitution, of contemporaneous inter- 
pretation, of judicial decisions, and of the concur- 
ring opinions of enlightened jurists who had com- 
mented upon that instrument. He had attempted 
also to vindicate the rightful authority of those ju- 
dicial decisions, as the final arbitrament which the 
Constitution itself had provided. 

He was now, he said, to discuss the constitntional 
question in another aspect. It was objected that 
the Bankrupt law was unconstitutional, because it 
was retroactive, because itextended to, and d-s- 
charged contracts which had been en‘ered into be- 
fore, as well as those which shall be entered into 
after, the act begins to operate. It is competent, 
nay the objectors, to pass a bankrupt law which 
shall release the future acquisitions of the debtor 
from contracts entered into after the passing of the 
act, but not from pre-existingcontracts. Why not, 
Mr. B, asked? why not? Does the Constitution for- 
bid ix? Is it forbidden by any principle of good 
faith—of the inviolability of contracts? Do not the 
a as well as the duty of the Government re- 

uire it 

Is it forbidden by the Constitution? Far from it. 
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The power is asserted in that instrament, both af- 
firmatively and negatively: affirmatively, by the 
express grant of the power to Congress to establish 


laws on the subject ef bankruptey, which, in every [| 


commercial nation of the world, have been held to 
cover the whole ground of the relations between a 
debtor in failing circumstances, and his creditors, 
and to extend to the discharge of the fature acquisi- 
tions of the debtor from liability to his contracts, 
totally regardless of the time at which they were 
entered into. Such is the nature and effect of these 
laws, according to the understanding of civilized 
nations. If, then, it were admitted that a bankrupt 
law, so operating, impairs the obligation of con- 
tracts, the answer is, that to this extent, and for this 
purpose, Congress has power, under the Constitu- 
tion, to pass laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. The power is given expressly, affirma- 
tively. 

Bat itis also given negatively. The obligation 
of contracts, their secredness and inviolability, en- 
gaged the attention of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, when they expressly declared that no State 
shall pa‘s “any law jmpairing the obligation of 
contracts.’ ‘Khe States had surrendered the gene- 
ral power to pass bankrupt laws to the General 
Government, on high considerations of expediency 
and necessity. For all other purposes, contracts 
ought te be he!d inviolable, and hence the inhibition 
upon the States to impair their obligation; buat 
this power had been transferred to the General Go 
vernment, and that consideration forbade that 
Congress should be incladed in the prohibition. 
They were not included; and thus, by a negation, 
as stronely as by the express grant of the authority 
to pass laws on the snbject of bankruptcy, is this 


power asserted in the Constitution, 

Is its exereise forbidden by any princip'e of good 
faith? And whatist»at principle, and how is it 
violat'd by Jaw? There is a sacredness in con- 


trecis entered into bona fide, both in the eye of the 
law and of sound morality. The maxim, fides ser- 
vanda est, is of undisputed authority, and ought to 
be universalir observed. Mr. B. said he would 
never be found among the adcvoeates for its viola- 
tion. Bat is it violated by the provisions of the 
law under consideration? A contract-is an agree- 
men’ to do, or not to do, a particular thing. Let 
us distingn'sh between the obligation of a contract 
and the remedy for its enforcement; and admitting, 
argumenti grafia, the inviolability of the former; 
let us consider whether, even independently of the 
constitutional grant, the latter is not habitually 
subjected to the exercise of ordinary legislation, to 
be regulate ! as considerations of expediency may 
dictate. The crediter enters into a contract, fora 
non-compliance with the terms of which, the law 
gives him an actionatlaw. For the purpose of 
the argument, I will suppose that this right of ac- 
tion is, under the law existing at the date of the 
contract, unlimited as to time. Before the creditor 
finds it Recessary to resort to his remedy, the Le- 
gislature deem it proper to prescribe a period with- 
in which this remedy must-be used, and after which 
it shall be no longer available tohim. What is 
this but to say that the remedy of the creditor for 
the enforcement of his contract, which, at the time 
of entering into it, was unlimited, shall, at the ex- 
piration of a certain time, which the Legislature in 
its wisdem prescribes, cease to exist? This power 
is constantly exercised in the enactment of statutes 
of limitation, not ander the precise circumstances 
and to the extent here supposed, because such sta- 
tutes were already in existence at the date of the 
contracts upon which they are made to operate. 
Bat the whole power which is contended for is ex- 
erted in the modification of them. Who doubts 
the power of the Legislature to modify a statute of 
limitations by provisions which will apply to and 
control all suits brought after its enactment, though 


these be founded upcn contracts which were en- 


tered into belore such modification? Here, then, 
in the exercise of ordinary legislation, is an inter- 
position by the Government, an interference with, 
and withdrawal of, the remedy of the creditor for 
the enforcement of his pre-existing contract. 

Let us (said Mr. B.) accompany the creditor in 
the enforcement of his remedy a step farther. He 
prosecutes his claim to judgment, which, ipso facto, 


- pectively? May not the Legislature prescribe, 
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in the legislation of some of the Siates, gives hima 
lien upon all the property of his deblor. Is ihe 
law which regulates the continuing efficacy ang 
universality of this lien irrevocable, except prog. 


time after which all jadgments not enforced sha) 
cease to be obligatory as judgments, or restrain the 
universality of taeir lein, by withdrawing from i; 
certain specified property ot debtors? 

Again: Existing !aws, laws existing at the dai 
of the contract, have given to the creditor a righ 
to enforce his jadgment by the same process oj 
execution against the goods and chattels, and ip 
some of the States against the lands and tenemeny 
of the debtor. Is the right of the Legislature to 
modify this remedial process limited to suits found, 
ed upon contracts entered into after the date of the 
amending aci? May they not subject to the opera. 
tion of the ordinary process of fiert fdcias, propery 
which it could not formerly reach, and withdraw 
from its operation certain species of property which 
anterior Jaws had rendered liable to ii? Ang 
what is it which the Bankrupt law proposes in re. 
lation to the property of the debtor? As the law 
now stands, each creditor may enforce his claim 
by judgment and execution against so much of the 
debtor’s property as will be sufficient to satisty it, 
The right to do this does not arise {rom the con. 
tract, but from the law. It do~s not result from the 
obligation of that contract, but from the exercise 
of the legislative power in providing the remedy 
for its enforcement. ‘Tne remedy is given by the 
Government. May it not be medified by the same 
authority? The Bankrupt law contemplates no. 
thing more. It does not propose to withdraw the 
property of the debtor from its liability to the 
claims of his creditors. It simply modifies the 
process by which that liability is to be enforced, 
Instead of leaving it to be sacrified in detail by the 
separate action of individaal creditors, or appro- 
priated in gross to a favored portion of those credi- 
tors, it interposes the constitational authority of the 
Government, by the decree of the jadicial officer, 
places the whole property in custodia legis, and 
then, acting upon the principle that eqaality is 
equity, provides for the ratable distribution of it 
among all the creditors. Yes, it does more. When 
the property of the debtor is thus exhausied, it de- 
clares that the remedy of the creditor is exhausted 
alse. All the property of the debtor must be sar- 
rendered: all must be applied in satisfaction of the 
claims of his creditors; the pound of flesh, for this 
is in the bond, but not one drop of blood—his hopes, 
his expectations, his unfettered energies are all his 
own. These are the'gifts of a bountiful Creator, 
and may not be subjected to the grasping avarice 
ofman. The creditor has the fruits of his proces 
against the goods and chattels, lands and tenemen's 
of the debtor, by having them all summarily sub- 
jected to his claim. When this is done, no princi- 
ple of equity, no rule of good faith, no duty of the 
Government requires that it should extend the re- 
medy, which it alone provides. Having stripped 
the unfortunate debtor of all, having turned him 
penniless upon the world, it is not bound to auiho- 
rize a levy and sale of his hopes and expectations, 
or to award against a liviag man, to whom po 
thing but life is left, jadgment, payable out of assels 
quando acciderint. 

But whence, said Mr. Bernien, this sacredness 
which is ascribed to contracts, solely with reference 
to the time at which they were entered into. The 
propriety of a bankrupt law, operating prospec: 
lively, is admitted, or, if not admitted, is denied 
with diminished zeal. Whence this distinction! 
Why is the contract of yesterday more mefilori- 
ous, more sacred, than that of to-day or to-morrow! 
Gentlemen tell us thata bankrupt law, operating 
prospectively, gives notice to those who enter into 
contracis after its date; that such contracts are 
made with a view to the law, which may therefore 
be considered as forminga part of them. Thisis 
toapply to the ample and unfettered legislation of 
Congress, derived as it is from an express Consil- 
tational grant, the principle which, by a pecaliat 
concurrence of circumstances in the Supreme 
Court, has been brought to uphold the restricted 
legislation of the States over this subject. But Jet 
it be considered. A bankruptlaw, operating pro 
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spectively, would give notice to creditors; they 
would contract with a view toit. Sir, (said Mr. 
B.) the Constitation of the United States is a law; 
js the supreme law, of which all are bound to 
take notice. It contains on its face an express 
t of the power to establish Jaws on the whole 
subject of bankruptcy. Of this the credior had 
notice when he entered into his contract. He 
knew that Congress had ample authority to enact, 
and might at any moment enact, justsucha law 
asthat under consideration. His contract, was, 
therefore, made with a view to this supreme law. 
Jt entered into and formed part of it. Did he spe- 
culate upon the failure ot Congress to exercise 
this power? Well, sir, his speculation has been re- 
alized; he has enjoyed the fruits of it. Congress 
had for alongtime neglected the performance of 
itsduty. Ithas now peiformed it. Of its consti- 
tutional power to pass this law he had full know- 
ledge when he entered into his contracts. He 
had no right to doubt the disposition of Congress 
to faifil the constitutional duty. At any rate such 
doubt cannot impart inviolability to his contract, 
or absolve us from the performance of cur whole 
duty. Yes, sir, said Mr. B. I say our whole duty. 
This is not merely a question between debtor and 
creditor. Itis one between the Government and 
its citizens; one which involves both its rights and 
its duties—its right to the benefit of the productive 
energies of its citiz-ns—its reciprocal duty to ex- 
tend to them its protection. Its protective power 
isinvoked in behalf of five hundred thousand 
American freemen. Its daty to them demands— 
jts own interest requires its exercise. This duty is 
rendered more imperative by the conceded fact, 
that many of these unfortunates owe their wretch- 
edness to the misgovernment of those who have the 
power to relieve, but who have hitherto refused to 
relieve them. 

I dismiss, said Mr. B. this branch of the subject, 
in the conviction that no constitutional objection 
exists as to the retroactive character of the Bank- 
rupt law. 

On the objection to the Jaw on the ground of its 

want of uniformity, a word only is necessary. This 
want of unifermity is alleged to consist in ils {ail- 
ure toinclaude banking corporations. The ques- 
tion of the propriety of doing to has been hereto- 
fore adverted to. The objection is entirely incon- 
sistent with another which is urged from the same 
quarter. The bill is said to want uniformity, and, 
therefore, to be unconstiiutional, because it docs 
not apply to all classes, no! excepting this class cf 
artificial persons; and these same objecioss allege 
that it violates the Constitution, because it is ex- 
tended to more than a sitgie class, namely, tra- 
ders. But the answer is a plain one. The Consti- 
tution requires that a bankrupt law should be uni- 
form in its operation throughout the United States 
—that is, in the severa! States—but dees not ne- 
cessarily require that it should be exteaded to ail 
classes of citizens in those States. 
_ Third point. Voe next objection (said Mr. B.) 
is ofa graver character. The law is said to be 
immoral and corrupting in its tendency. If this be 
80, it ought to be repealed. My reflections have 
led me te an Opposite conclusion. Such a law 
cannot, I think, be corrupting to creditors, while 
charity is among the virtues; nor to debtors, if the 
prayer that we may not be led into temptation is 
(and who doubis that it is?) of divine origin. 
But let us look at the question fora moment. In 
assuming it as a rule of our conduct, we take upon 
ourselves the high office of ceasors cf the public 
Morals. It is fit that we should do so, but it be- 
comes us to qualify ourselves for the exercise of 
the high functions which appertain to it, by rising 
above the atmosphefe of party, and studiously ex- 
cluding every feeling which may divert us frem an 
honest inquiry after trath. The objec's of the law 
are— 

To check the carcer of the fraudulent debtor. 
Pt afford relief to the honest but unfortunate 
¥ To provide in each case for an equal distribution 
of his property among his creditors, 
: are honest purposes. If the law be ho- 
hestly cafried into effect, they will be fulfilled. 
But it is said that frauds will be committed un- 
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der this law; that fraudulent debtors will sccure its 
benefits. If we were legislating for angels, we 
might expect a differeat result. If we were omni- 
scient, and could guard against every wicked de- 
vise ef man, this would afford a jast ground, not 
for the repeal, but for the amendment of the law. 
But we aré men, legislating for men, and we all 
partake of the imperfections of our common nature. 
If the fact that frauds will be committed under a 


| law, be a sufficient ground for its repeal, we must 


strike out the whule code of our statutelaw. Our 
revenue laws, land laws, pension acts, under each 
of these innumerable frauds are committed. And 
even that embiem of purjy, the Independent Trea- 
sury act, itself, cold and heartless as it was, and 
withdrawn by its own intrinsic selfishness from the 
sphere of all other human passions and human af- 
fections, and exempt, therefore, from all tempta- 


| tion, except the auri sacra fames which would have 


inspired its votaries, its own chosen ministers even, 
that has been well expunged from the statute book. 

But some fraudulent debtors, it is said, will avail 
themselves of ths act. Yes, sir, (said Mr. B.) with 
ajl the guards which your skill can devise, that re- 
sult will follow. It is the ordinary consequence of 
the infirmity of the legislator, and ef the wicked- 
ness ofthe man. What, then? Mast relief, there- 


| fore, be withheld from the honest, but unfortunate 


debtor? There is a better rule on this subject, to 
which we would do wellto refer. Itis better that 
ninety and nine guilty persons should escape, than 
that one innocent man should suffer. I do not know 
whether it has occurred to you, sir, but the fact is, 
that the only inexpiable crime in the catalogue of 
offences among us is debt, and the inability to dis- 
charge it. To the murderer you are comparatively 
You doom him to death, and you exe- 
With time to prepare for his 


by leaving this. To the wretched insolvent, the law 
accords no such boon. Efe must dreg out the mise- 
rable existence to which you have doomed him, or 
superadd the crime of suicide 'o that of debt. Mi- 
nor offences are punished with imprisonment for a 
limited pericd, or with corporeal puniggment, not 
extending to loss of life. When the victim has un- 
dergone these, his offence against society is atoned 
for, and he is restored to the rights and immunities 
ofa free citizen. He only who is unable to pay 
his debts has sinned beyond forgiveness and the 
possibility of expiation. To him there is no spes 
recuperandi—no hope of recovering his lost estate. 
Upon him no morning candawn. He is destined, 
in the inpenetrable gioom of unbroken night, in 
sadness and sorrow, to grope his way to the grave. 

The true and practical mode, Mr. Berrizn 
said, of testing the question of the tendency of this 
law to produce immorality, is to compare the 
bankrupt and insolvent Jaws, not in the operation 
of the former, on the mass of insolvencies, which 
our neglect of duty has snffered to accumulate, but 
to examine each in its ordinary operation, asa 
permanent portion of a system of jurisprudence. 

The bankrapt, when he is declared £o to be, 
eith:r by his own confession or the proof addaced 
by his creditor, is instantly divested of all control 
over his esiate, He has no hope of relief but from 
perfect honesty of conduct, and the relief which it 
promises him is great and permanent. It is no 
less than entire emancipation from his thraldom. 
Thus the law presents every stimulus to honesty— 
every motive to abstain from fraud. Soperadded 
to this, is the knowledge of the fact that no time 
affords him protection. If he bassacceeded in con- 
cealing his frand, has obtained his certificate, 
amassed property, and resumed the station in life 
from which he had fallen, that certificate may be 
rendered invalid, his newly acquired property may 
be subjected to the claims of his creditors, and he 
hiraself must be doomed to ignominy, if, at any 
period of his life, however remote, a single act of 
fraud be established against him. Looking to the 
ordinary motives of human action, these would 
seem to be safeguards against dishonesty, which 
would be efficient even with bad men. 

What, now, is the situation of the insolvent? 
His most valuable effects have been assigned to 
ihe confidential creditors, who bave enabled him 


. to sustain his failing credit, and given bim an ap- 
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pearance of substance, by which he has been able 
to delude the rest of the community. At last the 
hour of reckoning comes, but it finds him stripped 
of the means of satisfying even a smal! portien of 
the demands agaiast him. His confidential eredi- 
tors aresafe, and therefore indifferent, and so is 
he. He has committed no fraud in the eye of the 
law in rendering them se. All others are remedi- 
less. He is arrested, imprisoned, and, without 
some gross act of fraud, detecied during the pro- 
cess, is discharged. The boon which is awarded to 
him is that of dragging out a miserable existence, 
with the privilege of locomo ion indeed, but be is 
destined for life to be the s'ave of his creditors— 
living, moving, and having his being for their be- 
nefit. What motive has he for the honest sarren- 
der of his property, if he has any left, which is 
covered from the view of his creditors} Why, all 
his hopes for the future depen’ upon concealment. 
Heis doomed to a life of deception. If he is de- 
tected, what then? He leses his adventure; it is 
seized by his creditors; but his discharge is un- 
touched. He may try again. The privilege ef 
dragging his wretched limbs from the market to 
the stranc’ is still accorded to him. 

Look, now, (said Mr. B.) at the condition of ihe 
bankrupt and insolvent, when the respective pro- 
cesses against them are closed, and say which is 
likely to prove the better and more upright citizen? 
The bankrupt bas surrendered his all. He is poor, 
nay, destitu'e, penniless; but he is free, and there 
is the charm. He is really, truly free. I; is not 
merely the poor privilege of locomotion which is 
accorded to him. His hands are unshackled. The 
energies of his mind are unfettered. He is free to 
exert them for his own, and the benefit of those 
whom natare and affection have endeared to him. 
His recovered freedom is his stimulus. Tue les- 
son of experience which adversity has taught him 
is his safeguard. The almost utter impracticabili- 
ty of receiving a second time the boon which ha: 
been once accorded to him is his voice of warnine 
Thus simulated, thus fortified, thus warned, he 
enters upon his new career. If in this world ot 
trial, which we have divesied of its original beauty 
and joveliness, any man may be delivered trom 
temptation, by feeling, by reflection, by external 
circumstances, this man is secure. The path of 
duty, of uprightsess, of honesty, which it is the 
best interest of all to pursue, is that from which he 
is almost without temptation to wander, 

And the insolvent--what (said Mr. B) is, his 
condition? He, too, has surrendered his all; at 
least ali which he dare openly claim; and for wha‘? 
To pu'chase ¢xempiion from impraonment, . He 
breaihes the free air of Heaven, but not as a free- 
man, He is still tae “doomed slave” of his eredi- 
tor. The fruits of his labor belong te that ereditor, 
and cain only be withheld from him by fraud. The 
necessities of a helpless family appeal to him. The 
eagle eye of his creditor it upon him. ~ He looks 
upon that creditor as hisenemy. If he be merci- 
less, he is indeed his enemy, the enemy of thore 
who are dearer to him than life, whom he is bound 
to protect even at the sacrifice of life itself. What 
then? As en enemy, he fences himself against bis 
creditor. Heresoris to fraudulent conveyances, 
lo secret trusts, to a regular system of habitual de- 
ception; and his children, into whose young minds 
it would have been, under more propitious circum- 
stances, his grateful task to have instilled the les- 
sons of virtue,are trained up under the biighting 
influence of that system of concealment to which 
he and they are indebted for the comforts and con- 
veniences of life. Such is the actual condition 
of multitudes under the operation of State insol- 
vent laws. Look at the progress of this opera- 
tion, and judge of its effects on public morals. 
The discharged insolvent escapes from his cell, 
or his prison bounds, to the wretched hovel 
which benevolence may have secured to him, 
for he has nought which he can claim as his 
own. The wants of bis family call him to la- 
ber, and he does labor. His earliest efforis are re. 

warded by the pound of beef and the loaf of bread 
with which be appeases their hunger. Even these 
are filched from his creditor, for the law award: 
them to him. Your lawdid award them. But 
there is a public opinion, to the moral force of 
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which even laws must yield, and the wretched in- 
solvent is secure in the enjoyment of these. By- 
and-by he is enabled to provide some jittle com- 
forts for his helpless wife and infant children. 
These must be enjoyed by siealth, or the hand of 
the creditor may wrest them from their grasp. In 
process of time bis labors are rewarded with the 
means by which he can do something more ‘han 
provide for the present wants of his family. He 
considers their dependence, his liability to be taken 
from them, and the desire to make some provision 
for the future becomes strong, irresistible. He has 
no rightto indulge this desire. His earnings are 
the property of his creditor. [f they are discovered, 
the law will give them to that creditor. In strict 
morality he is bound to yield them. But nature 
urges her own strong claims, and a wife whose 
spirt has been broken by adversity, and his children 
who have been reared in penury, are the advocates 
through whom she prefers them. The appeal may 
not be resisied. Tne morality which conflicts with 
it becomes, in his view, cold, heartless, and disre- 
garded. He is a man, with the affections and 
with the imperfections of our common natare. He 
yields to it; he hides his earnings; he cheats his 
creditor; and then, with a newly awakened spirit, 
labors.to increase his little store. The repetition 
of the fraud is more easy. Habit renders it fami- 
liar; it becomes the business of his life. There is 
an occasional twinge of conscience; but that passes, 
and all that now disturbs him is the apprehension 
which seizes him, perhaps on his bed of death, 
that the depositary of his secret earnings may be 
as faithless to his trust as he has been to the legal 
claims of his creditors. Such scenes belong to, or 
rather more frequently occur, in the crowde:! popu- 
lation of our great cities, more rarely beyond their 
limits. Speaking generally, the air of the country 
is too pure for them. But who doubts their ex- 
istence, the frequent recurrence of this struggle be- 
tween the claims of nature and affection, and the 
sterner demands of legal justice? And shall we 
sit here, deliberating in cold debates, whether men 
shall] be saved from moral wretchedness like this? 


Fourth point. The next objection which I am to 
encounter, said Mr. B. is, that the Bankrupt law is 
inexpedient; that it is not demanded by the neces 
sities of the country; that Siate legislation is ade- 
quate to every purpose. Sir, if the view which I 
have just taken be correct, the highest of all consi 
deraitions of expediency, the preservation of the 
public morals, demands it. But this has been suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon. Let us look at it in a diffe- 
rent aspect. 


My first proposition, Mr. B. said, is, that the va- 
rying legislation of the States overa subject, the 
regulations concerning which ought to be uniform, 
renders it expedient to retain this law. 


The importance of this uniformity is clearly in- 
culcated by the Constitution of the United States, 
since the only limitation which it imposes upon the 
ample grant of power to Congress over the whole 
subject of bankruptcy is, that the laws which they 
establish shall be uniform. But other considera- 
tions as clearly indicate it. Every commercial 
community has found it necessary to regulate by 
special enactments the relations between creditors 
and their debtors, when these last are in failing cir- 
cumstances. We area commercial nation, composed 
of twenty-six confederated sovereigaties, and such 
regulations are indispensable. The necessity ex- 
ists not only in relation to our foreign, but also and 
principally in reference to our internal c: mmerce— 
to that which is carried on between these States. 
What commerce have wethat may compare with 
this? The regulation of that commerce be'ongs to 
Congress, It is fit, then, that Congress should re- 
guiate, by one uniform law, the important relations 
which grow out of it. But there is a higher reason; 
it is that of absolute necessity. Such regulations, 
to be useful, must be uniform in the several States; 
and this is a result which Siate legislation cannot, 
and which Congress alone can produce. Consider 
for a moment how the legislation of the different 
States may be varied on this subject: 


In some States, statutes of bankrupicy may be 
general and unlimited; in others, limited and tem- 
porey, 
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In some, they may merely grant relief from im- 
prisonment; in others, may discharge the contract. 

In some they may grant occasional relief by spe- 
cial legislative acts applied to individual cases; in 
others they may decline to interfere at all. 

In some they may give a preferenve to one class 
of creditors in the distribution of the assets, as to 
specialty and judgment creditors, over creditors by 
simple contract; in others, the distribution may be 
equal and ratable. 

In some, creditors within the State may be pre- 
ferred; in others, resident and non-resident credi- 
tors may be placed on the same footing. 

Such and so various may be, and in many of the 
particulars stated has bee, the legislation of the 
States over this subject. This is upon the supposi- 
tion that they possessed the whole power over it, 
instead of the of that crippled remnant which the 
decision of the Supreme Court has left to them. 
Bat the difficulty, amounting almost to impracti- 
cability, of obtaining a retrocession of this power 
to the States, even if it were desirable to do so, 
renders it indispensable that Congress should exer- 
cise it. 

Superadded to the expediency of retaining 
the present Bankrupt law, from a consideration 
of the varying legislation of the States, is that 
which arises from the inefficiency of that legisla- 
tion. 

It cannot extend beyond the limits of the States, 
and the persons subject to its jurisdiction. 

It cannot bind creditors in other States, nor affec: 
cebts contracted there. 

It cannot affect the contract, or the remedy for 
its enforcement, in the jurisdiction of any other 
State. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucna- 
NAN] desires that this docirine may be stated with 
this modification, that an acceptance of his divi- 
dend by a non-resident creditor makes the dis- 
charge bindingupon him. Beitso, Bat in this, 
the law does not operate proprio vigore, but by the 
assent of that creditor. He has, in effect, by ac- 
cepting his dividend, become party to a deed of 
composition, and by so doing, released his interest. 
It is at his®ption, therefore, to be bound by the 
law, or to set it at defiance. 

Under this State legislation, the discharged in- 
solvent may be harassed by new suits as soon as he 
crosses the boundary of the State in which his dis- 
charge was obtained. He is stripped of his pro- 


perty by the operation of the bankrupt or insolvent 


laws of one State, which can afford him no protec- 
tion beyond its limits, and is liable to suit in every 
other Siate. 

In regard to foreign nations, the legislation of 
one or a few States might be pushed to an extent 
which would be retorted by excluding all Ameri- 
can creditors from participating in the distribution 
of the effects of their foreign debtors who may be- 
come bankrupt. It is expedient, therefore, to re- 
tain the present law, because of the inefficiency of 
State legislation. 

It is expedient, also, because of the means which 
it affords of preventing the waste of the debtor's 
property, and of securing the equal distribution of 
his assets. This is the creditor interest under this 
law. New York and Massachusetts are, from 
their amount of capital and the course of trade, 
the great creditor Siates of this Union; and, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, and however 
confidently it may be said, their intel'igence has 
enabled them to discover that this law is not cal- 
culated merely to benefit the debtor, but that it will 
eminently promote the interest of the creditor. 
Hence it is that, in these great creditor States, the 
majority in favor of retaining the Bankrupt law is 
so overwhelming. They do not, however, advo- 
cate it merely for the reasons which I have just 
stated. They look to the advantage it will bring 
to them by enabling them to extend their future 
operations—mu'tiplying their customers by restor- 
ing to avast number of active, intelligent, and 
enterprising citizens the means of becoming 
so. But this branch of the subject belongs more 
appropriately to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
on the other side of the Chamber, [Mr. as 
who proposes to address the Senate, and to bim 
leave it, 
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point. It is next said, that this law wij} ey. 
courage a wild spirit of speculation.’ Sir, said M, 
B. the precisely opposite result must follow from 
the continued operation of this law. Senators who 
urge this objection, at the same time assert that the 
Bankrupt law will diminish the security of the ere. 
ditor. Is it not, then, most obvious that it will jp. 
crease his caution? that it will render him more 
careful how and to whom he gives credit? }, 
will look to the present means of the debtor, not to 
his hopes and expectations in the future, and yijj 
limit accordingly the credit whieh he extends 
Such will be its operation on the creditor. Why 
should it tempt the debtor to wild speculation 
Tne benefit which will result to him will be, that 
he will be sripped of his property, and if his con. 
dact has been honest, that his certificate of dis. 
charge wiil protect his future acquisitions; but he 
enters upon his new career with the unenviable 
character of a certificated bankrupt, and with the 
certainty that, however prudent may be his opera. 
tions, if misfortune should again attend them, the 
door of relief is forever closed to him, unless his 
estate should pay seventy-five cents in the dollar, 
Sir, this does not seem to me to present any very 
strong temptation to wild speculation. No, 
sir, the natural effect of a Bankrupt law is to dj. 
minish the amount of dealing on credit, while jt 
renders those dealings more secure. 

Sixth point. It is urged as another objection to 
this law, that it will, in its immediate operation, 
embarrass the country, by bringing $100,000,000 
of bankrupt property into market. How and by 
what process, this amount is ascertained I know 
not. I cannot figure it out. ButI do not trouble 
myself with that. The statement, and the argu. 
ment founded on it, that it would occasion a sacri- 
fice of this yast amount of property, by a forced 
sale of it, received its coup de graee, the other day, 
from the Senator from Kentucky. I desire to look 
at it in some of its other aspects. 

The argument that the property of bankrupts 
which will be brought into market by the opera- 
tion of this law, will embarrass the country, 
amounts to this; that the bankrupts in the United 
States hold an amount of property which the sol- 
vent part of the community cannot conveniently 
buy. Now, this proposition, thus nakedly bat 
fairly stated, I submit to the consideration of the 
Senate without further remark. There is yet ano- 
ther aspect in which this suggestion has been pre- 
sented to my mind. One would think that Sena- 
tors who urge it were indeed yielding to the sym- 
pathy which they acknowledge that they feel for 
these unfortunates. Itis the most decided eulogy 
which any man has yet ventured to pronounce 
upon that very law which it is urged as an argo 
ment to induce you to repeal. My most sanguine 
anticipations of the beneficial effects of this law 
have fallen far short of this. With all my disposi- 
tion to think well of it, I have never been able to 
ascribe to it such potency as this. Consider what 
it is which this propesition asserts. The creditors 
of the various bankrupts throughout the United 
States, armed wih all the authority of existing 
laws, and in the exercise of their own unceasing 
vigilance, have still suffered one hundred millions 
of their debtors’ property to elude their grasp. It 
exists, but as to them it is as though it did not since 
they cannot reach it. It is theirs, but they cannot 
find it. Well, the Bankrupt law is put in opera- 
tion. Instantly, as if by magic, this vast amount 
of property is evoked from its hiding places by 
the searching potent influence of that law; and 
though it will subject the solvent portion of the 
community to some inconvenience to buy it, yet, 
nevertheless, it is sold, and distributed among the 
creditors of the bankrupts. This is what the Senater 
from South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] says will oc- 
cur. Surely, sir, when he considers how vast @ 
benefit to thé creditor interest will be effected by 
this law, he himself b:ing the jadge of its capacily 
to effect it, he will unite with us in sustaining It. 
At least we may now see why these long-headed 
and clear-sighted creditors in New York and Mas- 
sachusetts are so urgent to prevent its repeal. The 
prize is too tempting. One hundred millions of 
bankrupt property is almost within their grasp. 

Seventh point, The remaining objection to thig 
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jaw is that it is perpetual. Sir, said Mr. Beraien, 
that is a very great mistake; nothing human is per- 
petal; especially nothing is so which may be sub- 
: to the action of *. nme Congress. If 
is bill passes, it may be safely affirmed that no- 
poy stable which is subject to thataction. The 
Bankrupt law, therefore, is not perpetual. Its du- 
ration is not limited; and this, while it leaves it li- 
able to be repealed, still serves to impart toita 
character of stability which is of the utmost im- 
tance. The framers of the Constitation looked 
toa bankrupt jaw as a permanent part of our sys- 
im of jurisprudence. The writers of the Fede- 
ralist, in an elaborate work, designed to discuss and 
to vindicate all the questionable parts of the Consti- 
tation, seem to have been so confident that the ex- 
jency of a bankrupt law would be universally 
acknowledged, that they dismiss the whole subject 
with a single sentence, in which this conviction is 
expressed. The difficulties which we now expe- 
rience in settling this question, arise chiefly from 
the fact that we have not heretofore had a perma- 
nent bankrupt law. If the act of 1800, with such 
amendments as experience would have suggested, 
had been permitted to operate to the present day, 
the beneficial effects of the system would have been 
uviversally acknowledged. It carried on its face 
the doubt which was expressed of the propriety of 
is enactment by the limitation which was annexed 
to it, and so was not permitted even to run out the 
brief career which had been allotted to it. It was 
desirable to avoid a like result in the law of the 
last session, and, happily, it was avoided. In 
my view, sir, this is one of the excellencies of that 
law. 

Mr. President, said Mr. Berrien, if the conside- 
rations which I have urged be not sufficient to 
weigh with Senators whose views have been here- 
tefo:e unfavorable to this measure, I have yet one 
litappeal which I hope may avail with them. 
Weare called to-day to the performance of a duty 
which the Constitution has peculiarly and empha- 
tically confided to this body. After years of de- 
liberation in this chamber, the Senate, in obedi- 
ence to its constitutional duty, adopted at the 
last session a measure of great public policy, 
and of large but discriminating benevolence. By 
the concurrence of the other branch of the Na- 
liczai Legislature, and the approval of the Presi- 
dent, it became the !aw of the land, and was heralded 
throughout the Union as the messenger of glad ti- 
dings of great joy to vast multitudes of our fellow- 
citizens, of all classes and condition, including 
age in its decrepitude, and manhood in its vigor, 
and infancy in its helplessness. The moment 
when, by its own provisions, its operation is to 
commence, is drawing near. The calens of Fe- 
bruary are upon us. Nochange'of public opinion 
has been manifested to us, unless it be that which 
has converted the opponents of the measure into ils 
advocates, and extended its advocacy from the 
commercial to various other c'asses of the com- 
munity. The creditor interests, men of capital ex- 


lensively engaged in business, the proprietors of | 


millions, urge it as a measure of great public po- 
liey, eminently conducive to the interest of credi- 
lors. A count!ess multitude of unfortunate debtors 
beseech you net to wi.hhold the relief which this 
law had tendered to them, They implore you to 
break the chains which years of suffering have 
only rendered more galling. They call upon you 
(0 restore them to their wives, to their little ones, to 


themselves, to the privileges of American citizens, | 


to the free and unfettered use of those energies 
which God has given them. At this momeni an 
act, not introduced in the ordinary mode, nor con. 
sidered with the ordinary forms cf legislation, is 
sent to us from the other branch of the Nationa! 
Legislature. It calls upon us to repeal this great 
measure of public policy and beneficence—and 
thus to blast the excited hopes of countless mulli- 
tudes of our fellow-citizens. It calls upon us hastily to 
undo in January what we had deliberately done in 
Jaly. In fine, sir, it calls upon as to staltify our- 
selves, by placing on the journals of our pro- 
ceedings, our own recorded acknowledgment of oar 
total incapacity to conduct the affairs of this great 
Ration. Sir, [ appeal to Senators, can the Ame- 
tiean people have confidence—that confidence in 
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which we live, and move, and have our being— 
can they, ought they, to have confidence in 
men, whose counsels are thus unstable and vacil- 
lating? 

Mr. President (said Mr. B.) the moment has 
arrived when the high and peculiar functions of 
this branch of the legislative department are called 
into exercise. We hear much of the checks and 


balances of this Government, of the security af- 


forded by the veto power, of conservatism in all its 
various forms. Sir, the great conservative princi- 
ple of this Government is to be found in this Cham- 
ber. The Senate of the United Siates was formed 
and fashioned by the framers of the Constitution, 
and invested with powers and attributes, and 
fenced by securities which were intended to qualify 
it to illustrate that great principle. You are not 
limited to mere legislation; maturer age is neces- 
sary to qualify for a seat in this body, anda 
firmer ¢fficial tenure belongs to its members. And 
why is this? Why but to secure to the public 
councils that stability without which they cannot 
command the public confidence; to arrest the march 
of inconsiderate legislation; in times of high ex- 
citement, to give to public opinion itself time and 
space to pause, and calmly to consider and review 
the reasons and the motives which have influenced 
it. I invoke Senators to the ex«rcise of this, their 


own high, constitutional, and peculiar function, by - 


all those motives with which I have endeavored 
honestly, however feebly, to present to their consi- 
deration, I pray them to bear with a concluding 
remark. I wil! not detain them by saying more. 
With the feelings which press upon me I could not 
have said less. I could not have laid my head upon 
my pillow, in hope ef repose, in neglect of the duty 
o which this occasion calls me. 

Sir, I have been the early, constant, zealous ad- 
vocate of this law. All the convictions of my 
judgment lead me, every feeling o:. my heart im- 
pels me, to sustainit. I have to answer for the po- 
litical enormity of having thoueht and acted con. 
sistently, uniformly, on this subject, for the last 
fifteen years, and for the corresponding crime of 
having presenied to you, in 1842, some of the views 
which, not having changed them, I entertained in 
1827. Mr. President, i plead guilty to this charge. 
I was the early, have been the uniform, and am 
the uncompromising, advocate of the great inte- 
rests which this law is designed to protect. Im- 
peiled by a sense of duty to the country, armed 
with constitutional power, urged, irresistibly urged, 
by all those considerations which bind man to his 
fellow man, I am notable to yield these ecnvic- 
tions, to resist the influence of these motives, even 
although they conflict with the opinions of indivi- 
duals in my own State who age the cherished ob 
jects of my regard and ¢ nfidence; nay, notwith- 
standing they are in like conflict with views for- 
mally expressed and communicated to me by the 
Legislature of that Siate, who command a!! my re- 
spect as the local depositary of that people’s confi- 
dence. In view of all this, I stand here to day, 
before God and the country, as an American Sena- 
tor, to do my duty to the Union, and to the whole 
Union. And although, in the wide sphere in which 
this law will operate, I do not know a single indi- 
vidual who will enjoy its benefits, with whom I 
have other relations than those of that charity 
which jt is my heari’s earnest desire to cherish to- 
wards every living man, yet I seiz, thankfully, 
gratefully seize, the occasion \o manifest my wil- 
ling obedience to that divine command which, se- 
cond though it be, is like unto, and therefore equal 
in authority to, the first—“Thou shalf love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 


REMARKS OF MR. CHOATE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

In Senate, January 27, 1842—On one of the pro- 
visions of the Bankrupt law pending the bill 
from the House for the repeal of the law. 

Mr. CHOATE said he did not risesto discass the 
subject at large. Hehad wished, and meant to 
doso, but circumstances rendered it inexpedient. 
Unnecessary it certainly was, since the elaborate 
argument and effeetive appeal of the Senator from 
Georgia, (Mr. Benaien,} whose place at the head 
of the Judiciary Committee, and whose experience 
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and ability, had naturally designated him to leadin 
the defence of that great measure of reason and 
humanity, the repeal of which was now at- 
tempted. 

I desire, however, {said M. C.) to suggest two or 
three of the reasons, in about as many minutes, on 
which I support the retrospective features of the 
Bankrupt law; the only part of it about which = 
have ever felt any doubt or anxiety. The accom- 
plished Senator {rom Delaware, who hasjust ad- 
dressed you, [Mr. Bayaro,] denounces the law as 
designed and oprating to sponge out existing debts, 
and to impair existing contracts. If you admit 
this description of it to be partially just, is it an 
insuperable objection to ils being permitted to go 
into effect? 

I consent to the retrospective operation of the 
law, in the first place, because the general creditor 
interest of the country will be benefitted by it. There 
is Massachusetts, for example, a creditor State, and 
yet, on a wise regard to her interests, in favor of this 
provision. ThatState, Mr. President, stands con- 
stant in her wish to give the Bankrupt law a trial. 
Her Legisla‘ure has twice adopted resolutions in 
favor of such a law. Petitions of her citizens, 
wealthy, intelligent, and numerous, are before you, 
remonstrating against-repeal or postponement. [ 
do not mean that her men_of business are unani- 
mous upon the subject, for I have myself offered a 
remonstrance against the law, bearing the names of 
many whom I know to be respectable men and 
large capitalists. Bat the weight of intelligent 
opinion is for it. There has been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary a single memorial, 
signed by merchants and others, whose aggregate 
capital of not far from thirty millions of dollars, is 
diffused in an active business all over the country: 
on the Gulf of Mexico, along the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, on the coasts of the great lakes, in every 
Siate, and in every trading p'ace in every State— 
urgently soliciting you to allow the law to go into 
operation just as it is; and precisely, or chieDy, be~ 
cause it is retrospective. 

This is the opinion of Massachusetts. And yet 
that S ateis a creditor State, It has b-en computed 
that her cilizens hold against cilizens of other 
States fiiteen millions of suspended paper. I am 
inclined to think that she is a creditor, over and 
above whather insolvent citizens may owe else- 
where, by nearly the clear amount of ten millions; 
but certainly by a vast amount. 

Upon what policy, then, does this creditor State 
approve the retrospective operation of thislaw. I 
need not put it to the account of a romantic buma- 
nity; bat I may and do so, in part, and toa far- 
sighed self-interest. The plain truth is, that 
the assets of that great body of ruined men, 
the actual insolvents of the country, are al- 
most wholly out of reach, at least of the Mas- 
sachusetts creditor.. They are hidden in a nap- 
kin, buried in the earth, covered over by all 
sorts of contiivances of fraudulent or poli- 
tic ins'rumentality. The creditor cannot come 
at them; the debtor cannot employ them; can- 
not boldly and usefully employ them; they are al- 
most as completely withdrawn from the needs of 
trade which they might enrich and vivily, as if fire 
had burned them up. But let the Bankropt law 

take effect; let it exert i's vast agency of force and 
of peysuasives; let it go forth and offer to the debior 
hope, liberty, and the dream of a brighter day to- 
morrow; and this great mass of property will be 
disinterred and brought to life. The creditor will 
receive something, whether sales are forced at sacri- 
fice or not; whereas now he receives nothing; the 
debtor will regain his freedom, and the capacity 
and the motive of new exertion; and the exhausted 
and slow channels of trade and labor will be filled 
and quickened, by streams now running (0 waste 
and stealing uselessly beneath the ground. 

‘Lhese creditors, oo, expect to find in the ran- 
somed debtor, when be shal! be ransomed, a bettec 
customer hereafter—importing and manufacturing 
toa large ertent, and selling her.imporis and ma- 
nufactures in every State. Massachusetts sympa- 
thizes qniekly and necessarily with all the good and 
all the evil fortune of every part of our common 
country; and she knows that the restoration of five 
hundred thousand, or of one hundred thousand men, 
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if the houorable Senator from Delaware prefers 
that estimate, to the labors of society, will be felt 
in every depar ment of her industry; it will quicken 
every spindle, and put money in the pocket of every 
shoe manufacturer and lat manufacturer among 
her people. 

Let me say, in the next place, that I support the 
retrospective portion of this law because this Go- 
vernment bas the moral right to pass such an one, 
and because a clear case of public policy, or, as I 
would call it, of transcendent necessity, exists for 
the exertion of that moral right. It is said to be 
unjust to sponge out existing debts and cancel ex- 
isting contracts. Well, sir, I cannot deny that 
there is weight in this objection: there is great 
weight in it; and, if it were not overbalanced iy 
other considerations, it would be as decisive an objec- 
tion in my mind, as it is in that of the Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Moreneap } I will not, enxious 
as I am to see the Bankrupt law in operation—I 
will not, in the present alarming temper of the 

ublic morali'y, familiar as our ears are obliged to 
“ with the low, profligate threat of repadiation—I 
cannot stand up here and say that it isa light thing 
for such a Government, in such a time, to extin- 
guish in a moment the right of so many thousands 
of creditors to so many millions of property. I 
will not try to disguise the natuie of the act which 
we do, nor to deny its delicacy and its hazards. 
But, admitting this, I submit that we may rightfully 
do it, and ought to do it. 

Observe, first, that this is not an objection to this 
bankrapt law in particular, but to all bankrupt 
Jaws and insolvent laws, and laws of cessto bono- 
rum, that the world has known. Observe, too, 
that, admirable and beautiful as is the general 
principle on which this objection rests, the -princi- 
ple of the sanctity of contracts—so admirable and 
so besutiful that one would wish to see it interwo- 
ven with the public and private morality, and 
“carved into the brazen tablev’’ of the jurisprudence 
of every Slate in the Union—yet that every theory 
of morals and the practice of all civiliz?tion admit 
that Government may make bankrupt-laws for the 
double purpose of securing to the creditor all the 
aciual assets of his debtor, and to each creditor an 
equal share of those asseis, and of relieving the 
vie'im of the visitation of Providence and of 
the hand of man from old debts and from new. 
Sound policy, transcendent necessity, sometimes 
requires this; the most elevated political ethics 
do not forbid it; the castoms of all civilized 
States sanction it. Government may give credi- 
tors a new remedy, of unnsual energy, for the 
recovery of their debt out of the existing means 
of“the debtor, and thereupon take away all 
other remedy forever. Government may and must 
do #0 sometimes. When it comes to this, that the 
credi‘or, instead of accepting all that his debtor is 
worth, and allowing him to begin life anew, in- 
sists on locking him up in jail, or on leading him 
abroad a prisoner at iarge, dressed, as ia the old 
French and Scottish law, in the sad habiliments 
of backruptey; seizing on every doilar of bis sur- 
plus earnings beyond the bare suppori of his fa- 
mily, so that, for all purposes of productive and 
accumulative labor, society has one operative only 
insiead of two; instead of two freemen, one free- 
man and one slave; one blade of glass growing in- 
stead of two—then Government may and mastin- 
terpose and miiigate, or forbid so pernicious a 
power and 60 injurious aright. The interposition 
is an evil—Heaven forbid that 1 should deny it to 
be anevil; but it prevents a greaier evil. Itis part 
of the price we pay for the biessirgs of civil so- 
ciety. 

Sir, the ethical principle and the principle of po- 
licy which resolve this problemn are forcibly and 
clearly stated by # laie learned Judge (Johnson) of 
the Supreme Court, in the great case of Ogden vs. 
Saunders. Let me read you whathe says, instead 
of the more diffuse reasonings of the writers on 
public morality: 

“It is among the duties of society to enforce the mghtsof hu- 
manity;and both the debtor and the society have their interests 
in the administration of justice and of the general good: interests 
which must not be swallowed up and lost sight of while yield- 
ing attention to the claim of the creditor. The debtor may 
o the the visitations of Providence, and the society has an 


terest in preserving every member of the community from 
Pespondency—in relieving him from a hopeless state of pro- 
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st-ation, In which he would be useless to. himeelf, his family, 
and the community, When thestate of things bas arrived in 
which the community has fully and fairly discharged its duties 
to the creditor, and in which pursuing the debtor any longer 
would destroy the one without benefiting the other, must always 
be a question to be determined by the common guardian of the 
rights of both; and in this originates the power exercised by Go- 
vernments in favor of insolvents.”’ = 

But, Mr. President, this Goverpment presents a 
clearer cases of right thus to interfere than any 
other that ever existed. ‘The Constitution, by nes 
cessary construction, authorizes you to doso. It 
authorizes youto establish laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies; any laws that shall be uniform; and 
as every system of bankrupt or insolvent jaws then 
or ever before in the world—that of England, of 
Scotland, of the continent, of the colonies of Ame- 
rica, down to the time of adopting the Constitution 
—were retrospective systems, yeu are authorized 
to make a retrospective system too. How can 
Senators, who say you are restricted by the Con- 
stitution to the then existing bankrupt law of Eng- 
land for your model of this kind of law, deny 
your right to make if retrospective? Sir, on their 
doctrines you can make no other; for certainly that, 
and every preceding Jaw of that country, were re- 
trospective. The truth appears to be that the whole 
people have consented that this Government might 
at any moment pass a law extirguishing all remedy 
for ex.sting debts out of the future earnings of 
debtors; and every body, who has given credit to 
the amount of a dollar under this Constitution, has 
done so with fall knowledge of the hazard of this 
kind of interposition; and in legal contemplation 
must be considered to have governed himself ac- 
cordingly. 

Clear, however, as our moral right is to make 
this a retrospective law, my principles require tha 
I should see a case of transcendent necessity before 
I can exert it. And, unhappily, the proofs of such 
a case press upon as onevery side. The exhausted 
general condition of the country, the vast numbers 
of persons whose restoration to the labors of society 
is so ardently to be desired, and, above all, the 
mournful reflection that so many of them are the 
victims of your policy—these zre the reasons why 
it is our duty to give this relief. Consider that it 
was ourhand that struck them down; and that, 
therefore, our hand may rightly and gracefully be 
reached forth to lift them again upon their fee-— 
to Lelp them to begin once more the cour:e of life. 

Allow me to confess cne reason more for desir- 
ins to give retrospective effect to this law; and that 
is, a sentiment of mere humanity to the debtors 
themselves. Finding myself at liberty to be hu- 
mane to them, I eagerly grasp at this opportunity 
to be humans. Mr. President, the Secator from 
Missouri (Mr. Benron] in the elaborate speech with 
which, some days ago, he began this discussion, 
proncunced this law a Whig measure of relief. In 
calling it a Whig measure, I am afraid he did 
something more than justice, something too much 
of honor to that party. Certainly we do not now 
quite divide, in Congress or in the country, upon 
this question, according to party lines. That vast 
and anxious multitace which we have just now 
sen assembling in our great commercial metropo- 
Ls, to entreat you not thus cruelly an‘ capriciously 
to blast the hopes you have excited; that grave and 
anxious multitude which rose and fel! like the 
waves of the sea as the breath of those eloquent 
tongues passed over il; those thousands of throbbing 
hearts were of all the names of pariy! But the 
honorable Senator was entirely in the right ia pro- 
nouncing this a measure of relief. I accept this 
deseription of the Jaw. Intended for the relief of 
the whole country, he was right, too, when he said 
it was intended very much fcr the relief of existing 
deb'ors. Yes, sir, that long procession of our fel- 
low-citizens, stricken and blasted by the hand of 
Providence aad the hand of man; those thousands 
of ruined ones—ruined, some of them, perhaps, by 
heir own intemperance of en'erprise—some of 
them, perhaps, as we have just heard _it said here, 
by their own extravagant course of life—some of 
them, and these the far greater number, by tem- 
pests on the sea, by fire, by. the frauds or the fail- 
ures of others, by the policy of this very Govern- 
ment, stimulating, unwise, unsteady, more deadiy 
than frost or mildew to the hopes of spring; it was 
for their relief, in part, that we passed that law, 
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And let no man be so good a constitutional jay 
yer, or so austere a moralist, as to be ashamed, 
sharing in such a measure of relief. Let him} 
God rather for an opportunity to do so. Let}, 
not fear to obey the inclinations of his better , 
ture. Itsometimes happens that statesmen are, 
quired to prove their firmness by plunging a po 
tion of their countrymen into mourning, by in, 
rupting their employments, intercepting their gaj 
and sending them away to the hard tasks of wy, 
Itis our less painful duty to be required to proy, 
our firmness by standing fast to this great measyp 
of pure beneficence—a measure which will light 
ten thousand burdened hearts, and kindle smiles | 
forgotten on ten thousand worn features; cover} 
us over with the blessings of ten thousand ready \ 
perish. I hope we have all firmness engugh {q 
this. Sir, there is nothing very exhilarating in ow 
political prospects.at home or abroad, look whie) 
way we will—abroad, the growing hazards of war, 
home, our country in debt, confidence desiroyei, 
distracted public councils, discordant voices ¢/ 
those who should be brothers. And yet, if abor 
these sights and sounds of evil, we may hear th 
silver trumpet of the jabilee—if we may hear ji 
once, once only—swelling fall and sweet upon the 
morning air, proclaiming deliverance to these cap. 
tives of debt, how much it would do to enliven, jf 
it could not dispel, the gloom of their darkest hour! 


REMARKS OF MR. CALHOUN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In Senate, January 25, 1842—On the bill authoriz. 
ing an issue of five millions of Treasury Notes, 


Mr. CALHOUN sail: There wasno measur 
that required greater caution, or more severe scrv- 
tiny, than one to impose taxes or raise a loan, b 
the form whatit may. I hold that Government 
has noright to do either, except when the public 
service makes it imperiously necessary, and then 
only to the extent thatit requires. I also hold tha 
ihe expenditures can only be limited by limiting the 
supplies. If money is granted, it is sure to be 
expended. Thus thinking, it is a fundamental 
rale wiih me not to vote jora loan or tax bill till 
I am satisfied it is necessary for the public ser- 
vice, and then not if the deficiency can be avoided 
by lopping off unnecessary objcc's of expenditure, 
or the enforcement of an exact and judicious econo- 
my in the public disbursements. Entertaining 
these opinions, it was in vain that the chairman 
of the Finance Committee pointed to the estimates 
of the year, as a sufficient reason for the passage 
of this bill as amended. Estimates are too moch 
a matter of course to satisfy me in a case like this. 
I havesome practical knowledge of the subjec’, 
and know too well how readily old i'ems 
are put down, from year to year, without 
mach inquiry, wheiher they can be dispensed with 
or reduced, and new ones inserted, without much 
more reflection, to put much reliance on them. 
To.satisfy me, the chairman must do what be has 
noteven atiempied; he must siate satisfactorily the 
reasons for every new item, ard the increase of 
every old one, and show that the deficiency to meet 
the revenue, cannot be avoided by retrenchmen| 
and economy. Uatil he does that, be has no right 
to call on us to vote this heavy additional charge 
of five millions of dollars ou the people, especially 
at a period of such unexampled pecaniary embat- 
rassment. Having omiied to perform this duty,| 
have been constrained to examine for myself the 
estimates in a very hasty manner, with imperfect 
documents, and no opportunity of deriving infor 
mation from the respective Departments. Bal, 
with all these disadvantages, I have satisfied my- 
self that this loan is unnecessary—that its place 
may be supplied, and more than supplied, by re 
trenchment and economy, and ‘he command of fe- 
sources in tne power of the Government, without 
‘materially impairicg the efficiency of the public ser- 
vice, my reasons for whic: I shall now proceed '0 
State. 

The estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the expenditures of the year, is $32,997,258, of, 
in round numbers, thirty-thtee millions, embraced 
under the following heads: the civil list, inclading 
foreign intercourse and miscellaneous, amounting 
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to 000 987 37; military, in all its branches, 
gil,717,791 83; navy, $8,705,579 83; permanent 
appropriations, applicable to the service of the 
yest, 1,572,906, and Treasury notes to be re- 
yer 47,000,000. 
Among the objects @f retrenchment, I place at 
the head the great increase that is proposed to be 
ade to the expenditures of ihe navy, compared 
with that of last year, It is no less than 
508,032 13, taking the expenditures of last year 
from the annual report of the Secretary. I see no 
sufficient reason, at this time, and in the present 
embarrassed condition of the Treasury, for this 
tincrease. I have looked over the report of 
the Secretary hastily, and find none assigned, ex- 
cept general reasons, for an increased navy, which 
[am not disposed to controvert. But I am deci- 
dedly of the opinion, that the commencement ought 
to be postponed till some systematic plan is ma- 
tured, both as to the ratio of increase and the de- 
seripuon of force of which the addition should con- 
sist, and till the Department is properly organized, 
gndin a condition to enforce exact responsibility and 
economy ia ils disbursements. That the Depart- 
ment is not now properly organized, and in that con- 
dition, we have ihe authority of the Secretary him- 
seif,in which I concur. I am Satisfied that its ad- 
ministration cannot be made effective under the 
present organization, particularly as it regards 
jis expenditures. I have very great respect 
for the head of the Department, and confi- 
dence in his ability and integrity. If he would 
hear the voice of one whe wishes him 
well, and who takes the deepest interest in the 
branch of service of which he is the chief, my ad- 
vice would be, to take time; to look about; to reor- 
ganize the Depar:wentio the most efficient man- 
ner, On the staff principle, and to establish the 
most rigid accountability and economy in the dis- 
bursements, before the great work of a systematic 
increase is commenced, Till that is done, add not 
a dollar to the expenditure. Make sure of 
the foundation before you begin to rear the 
superstructure. I am aware that there will 
this year in the 


consequence of the acts of the extraordinary ses- 
sion, This may deduct several hundred thousand 
dollars from the amount I propose to retrench; but 
I canuot doult that an improved administration of 
the moneyed affairs of the Department, with the 
very great reduction in prices and wages, a saving 
may be made more than sufficient to make up 
for that deduction. In speaking of im- 
proved administration, I comprehend the ma- 
rine corps. And here I deem it my duty 
to remark, that the estimates for that branch of the 
service appear to me to be very large. The corps 
isesmtimated at one thousand privates, and its 
aggregate expense at $502,292. This strikes me 
to be far too large for so small a corps, of long 
sanding, stationed at convenient and cheap points, 
and at a period when the price of provisions, 
clothing, and all other articles of supply is low. A 
large portion, | observe, is for barracks, which, if 
proper at all, surely may be postponed till the 
finances are placed in better condition. ° 
I shall now pass from the naval to the military 
department; and here I find an estimate of $1,508,- 
032 13, for harbors, creeks, and the like. I 
must say that I am surprised at this estimate. All 
who have been members of the Senate for the 
last eight or ten years, must be familiar with the 
history of this item of expenditure. Itis one of 
the branches of the old, exploded American sys- 
tem, and almost the only one which remains. 
It has never been acquiesced in, aud was 
searcely tolerated when the Treasury was full to 
overflowing with the surplus revenue. Of all the 
extravagant and jawless appropriations of the 
worst of time’, [have ever regarded it as the most 


 objectionable—unconstiiutional, local in its charac- 


ter, and unequal and unjust in its operation. Litile 
did I anticipate that such an item, and of se large 
an amount, would at this time be found in the esti- 
mates, when the Treasury is deeply embarrassed, 
the credit of the Governmeat impaired, and the re- 
venue from the lands surrendered to the States and 
Territories. Such an item, at such a period, looks 
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like infatuation; and I hope the Cor-mitiee on Fi- 
nance, when it comes to take up the estimates, will 
strike it out. It certainly ought to be expunged; 
and I shall accordingly place it among the items 
that ought to be retrenched. ; 

Passing to the Treasury Department, I observe 
an estimate of $43,932, for surveys of public lands; 
and under the head of “balances of appropriations 
on the 3lst December, 1841, required to be ex- 
pended in 1842,” $200,000 for the same object, 
making, together, $243,932, which ought either not 
be in the estimaies,or, if put there ought to be credited 
in the receip:s of the year. The reason will be appa- 
rent,whenitisstatedth tthe Distribution act deducts 
the expenses incident to the administration of the 
public Jands, and, among others, that for servey- 
ing, and, of course, it must be deducted from the 
revenue from the lands, before it is distributed 
among the States, and brought to. the credit of the 
Treasury. ftis, in fact, but an advance ont of 
the land fund, to be deducted from it before it is 
distributed. There are several other items in the 
estimates connec’'ed wih the expenses incident ‘o 
the administration of the public lands, to which the 
same remarks are applicable, and which would 
make an additional ceduction of many thonsand 
dollars, but the exact amount of which [have not 
bad time to ascertain. ‘These several items, taken 
together, make the sum of $4,317,322 25, that 
may fairly be struck from the estimates. To 
these there are doubtless many others of conside- 
reble amount that might be added, had [ the time 
and means for full investigation. Among them, I 
would cal! the attention of the chairman to an item 
ef $158,627 17, under the name of “patent fand,” 
and comprised among the balances of appropria- 
tions on the 31st of December last, and which 
will be required for this year. Ihave not had 
time to investigate it, ard am _ uninformed 
of its naure. I must ask the chairman 
to explain. Does it mean receipts of mo- 
ney derived from payments for patents? If 
so, it ought to be passed to the Treasury, and 
classed under the receipts of the year, and not the 
appropriations, unless, indeed, there be some act 
of Congress which has ordered otherwise. If it be 
an appropriation, I would ask to what is 1t appro- 
priated, and to what particular objects is it to be 
applied this year? The chairman will find it in 
page 40, of the document containing the esti- 
mates. 

I would ask the chairman, also, whether the in- 
terest on the trnst funds, inelnding both the Smith- 
sonian and Indian, which may not be applied to the 
object of the trusts during the year, have been com- 
prehended in the receipts of the year? We pay 
interest on them, and have the right of course to 
their use, till required to be paid over. The interest 
must be considerable. That of the former, alone, 
is about $30,000 aanually. 

I would, also, call his attention to the pension 
list. I observe the diminution of the number of 
pensioners for the last year is very considerable, 
and from the extreme age of the revolutionary 
portion, there must be a rapid diminution till the 
list is finally closed. Ihave not had time to inves- 
tigate the subject sufficiently to say to what amount 
the Treasury may be relieved from that source; 
bat Iam informed by a friend who is familiar 
with the subject, that a very great reduction of 
expenditure, say $300,000 annually, for some 
years, may be exprcted under that head. 
Under these various heads, and others, which a 
careful examination might designate, I feel confi- 
dent that a reduction might be made by retrench- 
ment in the estimates to the amount of the sum 
proposed to be borrowed by this bill, as amended, 
without material'y impairing the efficiency of the 
Goverament. 

I shall next proceed to examine wha: reduction 
may be made by strict economy in the public dis- 
bursements; by which I mean,‘ not parsimony, but 
that careful and efficient administra‘ion of the mo- 
neyed affairs of the Government, which guards 
against all abuse and waste, and applies every 
dollar to the object of appropriations, and that in 
the manner best calealated to produce the greatest 
result. This high daty properly appertains to the 
functions of the Executive, and Congress can do 
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batlitue more than to urge on and sustain that 
Department of the Government to which it belongs, 
in discharging it, and which must take the lead in 
the work of economy and reform. My object is 
to show, that there is ample room for the work, 
and that great reduction may be made in the ex- 
penditures by sach un administration of the mo- 
neyed affairs of the Government as I have de- 
scfibed. But how is this to be made apparent? 
Can it be done by minute examination of the va- 
rious items of the estimates aud expenditures? Can a 
genera! state of looseness, of abuses, or extrava- 
gance in the disbursements be detected and exposed 
by such examination? All attempts of the kind 
have failed, and must continue to do so. It wonld 
be impracticable to extend such an inquiry through 
the various heads of expenditures. A single ac- 
count might be selected, that would orcuay a com- 
miitee a large portion of-a session; ard after all 
their labor, it would b2 more than an even chance 
that they would fai! to detect abuses and misma- 
nagement, if they abounded everso much. They 
lie beyond the accounts; and can only be reached 
by the scarching aud scrutinizing eyes of faithful 
and vigilant officers charged with the administra- 
tive supervision, 

There is but one way in which Congress can act 
with effect in testing whether the pablic. funds 
have been judiciously aud economicaliy applied to 
the objects for which they were appropriated; and 
if not, of holding those charged with their adminis- 
tration responsible, and that is, by comparing the 
present expenditures with those of past periods of 
acknowledged economy, or foreign cotemporane- 
ous service of like kind. If, on such comparison, 
the difference should be much greater than they 
should be, after making due allowance, those who 
have the control should be held responsible to re- 
doce them to a proper level, or to give sativfactory 
reasons for notdoiag it; and that is the course 
which I intend to pursue. They who pow have 
the control, both of Congress and the Executive 
Department, came into power ona solemn pledge 
of reform; and it is but fair that they sbould be 
held responsible for the reformation of the abuses 
and mismanagement whick they declared to exis", 
and the great reduction of expenses which they 
pledged themselves to make, if the people should 
raise them to power. 

Bui I am not so unreasonable asto expect that 
reform can be the work of a day. I know too 
wel! the labor and the time it requires to entertain 
any such opinion. All I ask is, that the work shall 
he early, seriously, and systematically commenced. 
Itis to be regretied thatit has notalready commenced, 
and that there is so little apparent inclination to be- 
gin. We halaright to expect that the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, in bringing forward 
a new loan of $5,000,000, would have at least un- 
dertaken to inform us, after a full survey of the 
estimates and expenditures, whether any reduction 
could be made, and, if any, to what amount, be- 
fore he asked for a vote, adding so great an addi- 
tion to the public debt. I cannot but regard the 
omission asa badonen. It looks like repudiation 
of solemn pledges. But what he has failed to do 
I shall attempt, but ina much levs full and satis- 
factory manner than he m'ght have done, with all 
his advantages as the head of the committee. For 
the purpose of comparing, I shall select the year? 

1823 and 1840. I select the former, becaure it is 
one of the years of the second term of Mr.-Mon- 
roe’s administration, and which it is admitted now, 
administered the moneyed affairs of the Govern- 
ment with a reasonable regard te economy; but at 
that time it was thought by all to be liberal in its 
expenditures, and by some even pro‘use, &: several 
Senators who I now see, and who were then mem- 
bers of Congress, will bear witness. But I 
select it fora still stronger reason. Itis the year 
which immediately preceded the first act, profes. 
sediy passed onithe principles 6! the pro‘ective policy. 
Tie iniervening time between the two perieds ecom- 
prehends the two actsof 18 24 and 1828, by which 
that policy was carried \o suck great extremes. To 
thoze acts, connecied with ihe banking system, and 
the connection of the banks with the Government, is 
to be attribated that train of events which has in- 
volved the country and the Government in se 
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many difficulties; and, among others, that vast in- 
crease of expenditures which has taken place 
since 1823, as will be shown by the comparison I 
am about to make. 

The disbarsemexis of the Government aré com- 
prised under three great heads: the civil list, in- 
clading foreign intercourse and miscellaneous; the 
military, and the navy. I propose to begin with 
the first, and take them in the order in which th-y 
stand. 

The expenditures under the first head have in- 
creased since 1823, when they were $2,022 093, to 
$5,492,030 98, the amount in 1840; showing an 
increase, in seventeen years, of 2 7-10 to 1, while 
the population has increased only about 7 to 1, 
that is, about 75 per cent.—making the increase of 
expenditures, compared to the increase of popula- 
tion, about 3 6-10 to 1. This enormous increase 
has taken place althc ugh a large portion of the ex- 
penditares under this head, consisting of salaries 
to officers and the pay of members of Congress, 
have remained unchanged. The next year, in 
1841, the expenditure rose to $6,196 560. I am, 
however, happy to perceive a considerable reduc 
tion in the estimates for this year, compared with 
the last and several preceding years; but still leav- 
ing room for great additional reduction to bring 
the increase of expenditures to the same ratio with 
jhe increase of population, as liberal as that stand- 
ard of increase would be. 

That the Senate may form some conception in 
detail, of this enormous increase, I propose to go 
more into particulars in reference to two items: the 
contingent expenses of the two Houses of Congress, 
and that of collecting the duties on imports. The 
latter, though of a character belonging to the 
civil list, is net included in it, or either of the other 
heads; as the expenses incident to collecting the 
customs, are deducted from the receipts, before the 
money is paid into the Treasury. 

The contingent expenses (they exclude the pay 
and milage of members) othe Senate in 1823 was 
$12,841 07, of which the printing cost $6349 56, 
and stationery $1,631 51; and that of the House, 
$37,848 95, of which the printing cost $22,314 41, 
and the stationery $3,877 71 


tionery $7,061 77; and that of the House $199,- 
219 57, of which the printing cost $65,086 46, and 
the stationery $36,352 99. The aggregate expen- 
ses of the two Houses together rose from $50 690 02 
to $276,666; being an actual increase of 5 4-10 
to 1, and an increase, in proportion to popu- 
lation, of about 7 2:10 to one. But as enor- 
mous as this inereare is, the fact that the 
number of me.nbers had increased not more than 
about ten per cent. from 1823 to 1840, is calcu- 
lated to make it still more strikingly so. Had the 


increase kept pace with the increase of members, | 


(and there is no good reason why it should greatly 
exceed it,) the expenditures would have risen from 
$50 690 to $55,759 only making an increace of but 
$5,069; but, instead of that, it rose to $276 666, 
maxing an increase of $225970. To place the 
subject in a still more striking view, the 
contingent expenses in 1823 were at the rate of 
$144 per member, which one would suppose was 
ample, and in 1840, $942 This vast increase 
took place under the immediate eyes of Congress; 


and yet we were told a! the extra session, by the | 
present chairman of the Finance Committee, that | 
there was no room for economy, asd that no re- | 
duction could be made; and even in this discussion | 


he has intimated 'bat little canbe done. Asenormous 
as are the corlingent expenses of the two Houses, 
I infer from the very great increase of expendi- 


tures under the head of civil list generally, when | 
so large a portion is for fixed salaries, which | 
the | 


have not been materially increased fer 
last seveateen years, that they are not much less 
so throughout the whole range of this branch of 
the public service. 

I shall now proceed to the other item, which I 
have selected for more particular examination, the 
increased expenses of collecting the duties on im- 
ports. In 1923 it was $766,699, equal to 3 86-100 
per cent.on the amount collected, and 98-100 on the 
aggregate amount of imports; and in 1840 it had in- 


In 1840, the con- | 
tingent expenses of the Senate was $77,447 22, of | 
wheh the printing cost $31,285 32, and the sta- | 
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creased to $1,542.319 24, equal to 14 13-100 per 
cent. cn the amount collected, and to 1 58-100 on 
the aggregate amount of the imports, being an ac- 
tual increase of near!y a million, and considerably 
more than double the amount of 1823. In 1839 it 
rose to $1,714,515. 

From these facts, there can be litt'e doubt that 
more than a million annually may be saved under 
‘the two items of contingent expenses of Congress, 
and the collection of the customs, without touching 
the other great items comprised under the civil 
list, the executive and judicial departments, the 
foreiga intercourse, ligat-houses, and miscella- 
neous. It would be safe to put down a saving of at 
least a half million for them. 

I shall now pass the military, with which I am 
more familiar. .I propose to confine my remarks 
almost entirely to the army proper, including the 
Military Academy, in reference to which the in- 
formation is more full and minute. I exelude the 
expenses incident to the Florida war, and the expen- 
ditures for the Ordnance, the Engineer, the Topo- 
graphical, the Indian, and the Pension Bureaus. 
Instead of 1823, for which there is no official and 
exact statement of the expenses of the army, I 
shall take 1821, for which there is one made by 
myself, as Secretary of War, aud for the minute 
correctness of which, I can vouch. It is con- 
tained in a report made under a callof the House 
of Representatives, and comprises a comparative 
statement of the expenses of the army proper, for 
the years 1818, °19, 20, and °21, respectively, and 
an estimate of the expense of 1822. It may be 
proper to add, which I can with conficence, that 
the comparative expense of 1823, if it could be 
ascertained, would be found to be not less favora- 
ble than 1821. It would probably be something 
more so. 

With these remarks I shall begin with a com- 
parison, in the first place, between 1821 and the 
estimate for the army proper for this year. The 
average aggregate strength of the army in the 
year 1821, including officers, professors, cadets, 
and soldiers, was 8,109, and the proportion of offi- 
cers, including the professors of the Military Aca- 
demy, to the soldiers, incluling cadets, was 1 to 
12 18-100 and the expenditure $2,180 093 53,* 
equal to $263 91 for each individual. The esti- 
mate for thearmy proper for 1842, including the 
Military Academy, is $4,453,370 16. The actual 
strength of the army, according to the return ac- 
companying the message at the opening of the 
session, was 11,169. Assuming this to be the 
average strength for this year, and adding for the 
average number of the Academy, professors and 
cadets, 300, it will give, within a very smal! frac- 
tion, $390 for each individual, making a ¢cifference 
of $136 in favor of 1821. How far the increase 
of pay, and the additional expense of two regi- 
ments of dragoons, compared to other descriptions 
of troops, would justify this increase, I am not 
prepared to say. In other respects, I should sup- 
pose, there onght to be a decrease rather than an 
increase, as the price of clothing, provisions, fo- 
rage, and other articles of supply, as well as trans- 
portation, are, 1 presume, cheaper than in 1821. 
The proportion of officers to soldier I would sup: 
pose to be less in 1842 than 1821, and, of course, 
as far as that has influence, the expense of the 
former ought to be less per man than the latter. 
With this brief and imperfect comparison between 
the expenre of 1821 and the estimates for this 
year, I shall proceed to a more minute and full 
comparison between the former an‘ the year 1837. 
I select that year, because the s'rength of the ar- 
my, andthe proportion of officers to men (a very 
material point as it relates to the expenditare) is 
almost exactly the same. 

On tarring to document 165 (H. R. 24 sess. 26th 
on.) a letter will be found from the then Secre- 
tary of War (Mr. Poinset') giving a comparative 
statement, in detail, of the expense of the army 
proper, including the Miliary Academy for the 
years 1837, °38, 39 and °40. The strength of the 
army for the first of these years, including officers, 
professors, cadets, and soldiers, was 8,107, being 
two less than in 1821. The proportion of officers 





* See Document 38, (H, R.) lst session, 17th Congress. 
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and professors, to the cadets and soldiers, 11 46.199 
being 72-100 more than 1821. The expendity, 
for 1837, $3,308,011, being $1,127,918 more tha, 
1821. The cost per man, including officers, 
fessors, cadets, and soldiers was in 1837 $408 9, 
exceeding that of 1821 9844 12 per man. [iy 
pears by the letter of the Secretary, that the ey, 
pense per man rose in 1838 to $464 35; but it 
due to the head of the Department, at the time, 1 
say, that it declined under his administration, ih, 
next year, to $381 65, and in the subsequent, 1 
$380 63. There isno statement for the year 184}, 
but as there has been a falling off in prices, they, 
ought to be a proportionate reduction in the coy 
especially during the present year, when there ig, 
prospect of so great a decline in almost every ari. 
cle which erters into the consumption of the army, 
Assuming that the average strength of the army 
will be kept equal to the return accompanying the 
President’s message, and that the expenditure of 
the year should be reduced to the standard of 1891, 
the expense of the army would not exceed $2,895, 
686, making a difference, compared with the esti. 
mates, of $1,557,684; but that from the increase of 
pay, and the greater expense of the dragoons, 
cannot be expected. Having no certain informa. 
tion how much the expenses are necessarily ip- 
creased from those causes, I am not prepared to 
say what ought to be the actual reductions, but, 
unless the increase of pay, and the increased cog 
because of the dragoons are very great, it ought to 
be very considerable. 

I found the expense of the army in 1818, jn- 
cluding the Military Academy, to be $3,702,495, 
at acost of $451 57 per man, including cfficers, 
professors, cadets, and soldiers, and reduced it 
in 1821 to $2,180 098, at acost of $263 91, and 
making a difference between the two years, in the 
aggregate expenses of the army, of $1,522,397, 
and $185 66 per man. There was, it is true,a 
great fall in prices in the interval; but allowing for 
that, by adding to the price of every article enter 
ing into the supplies of the army a sum sufficient 
to raise it to the price of 1818, there was still a 
difference in the cost per man of $163 95. This 
great reduction was effected without stinting the 
service or diminishing the surplies, either in quan- 
tity or quality. ‘They were, on the con'rary, in 
creased in both, especially the latter. It was effected 
through an efficient organization of the staff, and 
the co-operation of the able officers placed at the 
head of each of its divisions. The cause of the 
great expense at the fermer period, was found to be 
principally in the neglect of public property, and 
the application of it to uses not warranted by law. 
There is less scope, doubtless, for reformation 
in the army now. I cannot doubt, however, 
but that the universal extravagance which per 
vaded the country for so many years, and which in- 
creased so greatly the expenses both of Govern- 
ment and individuals, has left much room for re 
form in this, as well as other branches of the ser- 
vice. 

In addition to the army, there are many other 
and heavy branches of expenditure embraced ut- 
der the military head—fortifications, ordnance, In 
dians, and pensions—the expenditures of which, 
taken in the aggregate, greatly exceed the army: 
the expense of all of which, for the reason to which 
I have alluded, may, ‘lopbiless, be much reduced. 

On turning to the navy, I have not been able to 
obtain information which would enable me to make 
a similar comparison between the two periods, In 
reference to that important arm; but I hope, when — 
the information is received which bas been called 
for by the Senator from Maine, [Mr. WrttiaMs,) 
ample data will be obtained to enable me to de 90 
on some {u:ure occasion. In place of it, 1 propos* 
to give a comparative statement of the expense of 
the British navy and ours for tae year 1840. The 
information in reference to the former is taken from 
a work of authority, the Penny Cyclopedix, under" 
the head of “Navy.” : 

The ageregate expense of the British navy in 
the year 1840 amounted to 4,980,353 pounds ster 
ling, deducting the expense of transport for troops 
and convicts, which does not properly belong to 
the navy. That sum, at $4 80 to the pound ster 
ling, is equal to $23,905,694 46. The navy was 
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i of 392 vessels of war of all descrip- 
leaving out 36 steam vessels in the packet 
ervice, and 23 sloops fitted for foreign packets. 
y the 392, 98 were line of batile ships, of which 
ng were building; 116 frigates, of which 14 were 
ding; 68 sloops, cf which 13 were building; 44 
nm vessels, of which 16 were building; and 66 

brigs, schooners, and cutters, of which 12 were 


= saeattes force of the year—that which was 
, actual service, consisted of 3 400 officers, 3,998 
ty officers, 12,846 seamen, and 9.000 marines, 
ing an aggregate of 29,244. The number of 

sels in actual service were 175, of which 24 
ere line of battle ships, 31 frigates, 30 steam ves- 

s, and.45 gun brigs, schooners, and cutiers, not 
inclading the 30 steamers and 24 sloops in the 
packet service, at an average expenditure of $573 
for each individual, including officers, petty officers, 
seamen, and marines. 

Our navy is composed, at present, according to 
ihe report of the Secretary accompanying the Pre- 
jdent’s message, of 67 vessels—of which 11 are 
ine of battle ships, 17 frigates, 18 sloops of war, 
9brigs, 4 schooners, 4 steamers, 3 store ships, 3 
receiving vessels, and 5small schooners. The esti- 
mates for the year are made on the assumption, 
hat there will be in service during the year, 
9 ships of the line, 1 razee, 6 frigates, 20 
sloops11 brigs and schooners, 3 steamers, 3 store 
ships and 8 small vessels; making in the aggregate, 
vessels. The estimates for the year, for the 
mavy and marine corps, as has been stated, is 
8,705,579 83, considerably exceeding one-third 
of the entire expenditures of the British navy for 
1840. I am aware that there is probably a much 
larger expenditure applied to the increase of the 
vy in our service than in the British, iu propor- 
onto the respective forces; and I greatly rgret 
hat I have net the materials to ascertain the dif- 
ference, or to compare the expenses of the two na- 

ies, in the various items of building, outfit, and 
pay, and the relative expenses of the two per man, 
per gun, and per ton. The comparison would be 
highly interesting, and would throw much light 
ion the subject of these remarks. We know our 
commercial marine meets successfully the British 
in fair competition; and as the elements of the ex- 
penses of the commercial and naval marine are 
substantially the same, in time of peace, when im- 
pressment is disused in the British service, our 
navy ought not to bear an unfavorable compari- 
son with theirs, on the score of expense. Whether 
it does, in fact, I am not prepared to say, with the 
materials | have been able to collect, but it does 
seem to me, when I compare the great magnitude 
of their naval es’ablissment with the smallness 
of ours, and the aggregate expense of the two, that 
ours, ona full comparison, will be found to exceed 
heirs by far, in expense, however viewed. 

Ihope what I have stated will excite inqviry. 
lisa point of vast importance. If we can bring 
our expenditures to an equality, or nearly so, with 

we may then look forward with confidence 
lothe time, as not far distant, when, with our vast 
commercial marine, (more than two-thirds of the 
British,) we may, with proper economy in our dis- 
bursement, and by limiting the objects of our ex- 
penditures to. those which properly belong to this 
Government under the Constitution, place a navy 
on the ocean, without increase of burden on the 
people, that wiligive complete protection to our 
coast, and command the respect of the world. But 
if that cannot be done, if our expenses must neces- 
sarily greatly exceed in propoition that of the 
ist maritime power in the world, it is well it 
be known at once, that we may look to other 
means of defence, and give up what, in that case, 
Would bea hopeless struggle. I do not believe that 
will be found to be the case. On the contrary, 
am impressed with the belief that our naval 
ce ought not to cost more in proportion than the 


- In some things they may have the advan-_ 


lage, but we will be found to have equal! ati 
qually great in 


From these statements it may be fairly inferred 
that there is great roum for economy, under every 
head of expenditure: I am by no means pre- 
pared to say what reduction may be effected by it. 
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It wonld require much more time and minute exa- 
mination to determine with precision any thing 
like the exact amount; but itis certain that millions 
may be saved, simply by a judicious and strict sys- 
tem of economy, without impairing in any degree 
the efficiency of the Government. But in order to 
form a more definite conception as to the amount 
of that reduction, I propose to add to the aggregate 
expense of 1823 seventy-five per cent —the esti- 
mated increate of the population of the United 
States since then, which will give the amount that 
ought to have been the estimated expenditures for 
this year, on the supposition that the expense of 
the Gavernment ought not, in ordinary times, to in- 
crease faster than the population; and which, de- 
ducted from the actual estimates of the year, will 
show, on that supposition, to what amount they 
ought to have been reduced. Butin making this 
supposition, I wish it to be understood, [ do not ad- 
mit that the expenditures of the Government ought 
to keep pace with our rapidly increasing population. 
There 2re many branches of the publicservice which 
ought notto be, and have not, in fact, been, much in- 
creased with the increase of population, and are 
now, in point of expansion, very nearly what they 
were in 1823. Others are more enlarged, but it is 
believed that there are but few whose growth have 


. been greater, or as great, as that of our population. 


It would, in truth, not be difficult to show that an 
increase of revenue and expenditures, and conse- 
qnently of patronage and influence, equal to our 
rapidly growing population, must almost necessa- 
rily end in making the Government despotic. It is 
known that it takes a much less military force in 
proportion to subject a large country with a nume- 
rons povula'ion, than a small one with an incon- 
siderable one; and in like manner, and far similar 
reasons, it takes much less patronage and infla- 


latter. So true is it, that I regard it as an axicm, 
that the purity and duration of our free and po- 
pular institutions, looking to the vast extent of 
coun'ry and its great and growing population, de- 
pend n restricting its revenues and expenditures, 
and thereby its patronage and influence,§'o the 
smallest amount consistent with the proper dis- 
charge of the few great duties for which it was in- 
stituted. To a departure from it may be attributed, 
in a great measnre, the existing disorders. With 
these remarks, I shall now proceed to give the re- 
sult of the proposed calculation. f 

The actual expenditures of 1823, all included, 
except payments on account of the public debt, 
amounted to $9,827,832. That sum multiplied by 
75 percent. the estimated ratio of inereare of po- 
pulation from °23 to °40, gives $17,198,681; which, 
on the assumption that the expenditures should not 
increase more rap'dly than the population, ought 
to be the extreme limits of the expenditures of this 
year. Buttheestimates for the year, deducting 
payment on account of the debt, are, as has been 
stated, $25 997 258, being an excess of $8,498 577 
beyond what the expenditores onght to be on the 
liberal scale assumed. The increase, instead of 
being atthe rate of the population, is equal to 
2 68-100 to 1, compared with the expenditures of 
1823, and 34 nearly, compared with the ratio of 
ihe increase of population. Had the ratio of in- 
crease not exceeded that of the population, the 
whole expenditure of the year, including the sum 
of $7 000 000 for the debt, would have been but 
$24 198 681, instead of $32,997,258. 

But, as great as this reduction is, it by no means 
represents the saving that would he made on the 
data assumed. The expense of coll-cting the re- 
venue, (of which a statement has already been 
made, as it relates to the customs,) as we!! 2s seve- 
ral other items, less important, are not ireluded in 
the expenditures, and must be added, to get the 
true amount that would be saved. The addition, at 
the lowest calculation, would be a million of dol- 
lars, which, added to the $8,498,577, would make 
the sum of $9 498577, and would reduce what 
ought to be the estimates ef the year, on the 
ground assumed, to $16,198,681. The saving 
is great; but, I fee) confident, not greater than what, 
with a judicious and efficient system of administra- 
tion, might be effected, and that not only without 


impairing, but actually increasing, the efficiency of 
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the Government. To makeso greata reduction, 
would take much time and labor; but if these who 
have the power, and stand pledged, would begin 
the good work, much, very muct, might be done 
during the present session. Bat if this bill, as it 
now stands, shou'd become a law, I would despair 
for the present. [see in the amendment a delibe- 
rate and fixed determination to keep up the expen- 
ditures, regardiess of pledges and consequences. 
Having now shown how greatly the public ex- 
penditures have increased since 1823, I next pro- 
pose to make some remarks on the causes that have 
prodaced it. In the front rank I piace the protee- 
tive tariff. I selected the year 1823, as | stated in 
the early stages of my remarks, in part to ;ihus- 
trate tke effects of that pernicious sysiem in this 
connec'ion. [i is curious to look over the columns 
of expenditures, under their various heads, in the 
table I holdin my hand, and note how suddenly 
they rose under every head, afier each of the tariff 
acts of 1824 and 1828, until they reached the pre- 
sent point. [Here Mr. C. read from the table of 
the expenditures under each bead year by year,‘rom 
1823 tu 1840, in illustration of his remarks.}] Nor 
is it wonderful that such should be the effect of the 
protective policy. How could it be otherwise? 
Duties were laid, not for revenue, but for protection. 
Money was not the object. It was bat an inei- 
dent; and the party in favor of the system (a majo- 
rity in both Houses curing the whole period) eared 
not how it was wasted. During that waste- 
fal prriod, [have heard members of Congress of 
high intelligence declare that it was better that the 
money should be burnt or thrown into the ccean than 
not collected; and they spoke in the true genius of 
that corrupting and oppressive system. In fact, after 
it wes collected, there was a sort of necessity that 
it should be spent. The collection was in bank 
notes, and of all absurdities, one of the greatest is, 
an accuinuiaton of such an ariicle in the public 
treasury, whether we regard the thing itself, or its 
effects on the community fand the banks. When 
pushed to a great exient, it must prove ruinous to 
all; and to such accumulation, in spite of the most 
wasteful extravagance in the expenditures, may be 
attributed, in a great degree, the overthrow of the 
banks, and the embarrassments of the Government 
and courtry. But so blind were the banks, for the 
most part, to their fate, that they were among the 
foremost to urge on the course of policy destined to 
hasten so greaily their overthrow. All resistance 
on the part ot the mieority in Congress opposed 
to the system, was in vain. If the money 
was saved trom one objectionable object, it was 
sure to be applied to some other, and perhaps 
even more objectionable; if the sluice of expen- 
ditures was stopped in one place, it was certain to 
burst through another, Under the e-nviction, 
that the streggle was in vain, so Jong as the casse 
remained, I ceased in a great measore resistance 
to appropriations, and turned my efforts against 
the eause; a ‘Treasury overflowing with bank 
notes, to exhaust which, was the on y means left 
of staying the evil. It is not my intention to cast 
the blame on either party. The feu't lay in the 
system—the policy of imposing duties, when the 
money was not needed, and collecting ition a cur- 
reney, which to keep, would have been more waste- 
- ful and ruinous, it possible, than to spend, how- 
ever extravazantly. [It is cve in justice to the 
late Administration, to say, that they had com- 
meneed, in good earnest, the work Sf reform, and 
that with so much success, as to have made a very 
considerable reduction in the expenditares, te- 
wards which ne one exerted himself with more 
zeal or greater effec! than the Senator behind me, 
{[Mr. Wocppury,] then at the head of the Trea- 
sury Derartment. Itis to bedeeply regretted, that 
what was thenso well begun hes not been con- 
tinued by those who had succeeded. 

It is admitted, on al! sides, ‘nat we must coual- 
ize the revenue and éxpenditures. The scheme of 
borrowing to make op an increasing deficit 
must, in the ead, if continued, prove ruinous. 
Already is our credit greatly impaired. It is im- 
possible to borrdw at home in the present state of 
things, at the usaal rate of interest. The six per 
cent. stock authorized at the late session, is now 
several per cent. below par; and, if we would bor- 
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row in the home market, it would endanger the 
solvent banks. [t is admitted that a loan of two 
millions in Boston has caused the present intense 
pressure there in the money market, Nor can 
the foreign market be relied on, till our finances 
are: put ina better condition. Who, in their pre- 
sent condition, would think of jeopardising our cre- 
dit by appearing in the European market with 
United States stocks? ltis certain, that no nego- 
tiation could be effected there but at usurious inte- 
rest, and on a considerable extension cf the time for 
redemption; the tendency of which would be to de- 
press the State stocks, and lay the foundation of a 
permanent funded debt. Tiere remains another 
objection, which should not be overlocked; the loaa 
would be returned in merchandise, witb the usual 
injurious and embarrassing effects of stimulating 
the consumption of the country, for the time, be- 
yond what its exports wou!d permanently sustain. 

Nor is the prospect much better for the addi- 
tional issue of Treasury notes proposed by the bill 
as amended in the Senate. They are now below 
par, and this must still add tw their depression; 
perhaps to the same extent to which the six. per 
cents are now depressed. The reason is obvious. 
The only advantage which they have over stocks 
in raising a loan, is, that they are receivable in the 
dues of the Government, which gives them, to a 
certain extent, the character of currency; but that 
advantage is not peculiar to-them. As the law 
now stands, notes of solvent banks are also receiva- 
ble in the pablic dues. They are, in fact, Trea- 
sury notes, as far as it depends on receivability, 
as much so as if each one was endorsed to be re- 
ceived in the dues of the Government by an authc- 
rized agent. Now, so long as the Government re- 
ceives bank notes at par with their own, and the 
banks (as is now the case) refuse to receive them 
at par with bank notes, Treasury notes will be de- 
pressed cowpared with bank notes, for the plain 
reason that the lattercan pay the debts both of the 
banks and the Government, while the former can 
pay only the debts of the Government. 

In such a state of things, only avery small 
amount of Treasury notes can be used for currency 
without depressing them below par; and when that 
amount is much exceeded, they will sink rapidly to 
the depression of stock bearing the same rate of in- 
terest. Very different would be the fact, if the 
Sab-Treasury had not been repeated. Under its 
operation, the Government could at any time have 
issued whit amount it pleased to meet a'emporary 
deficit of the Treasury, at a mere nominal rate of 
interest, or none atall. The provision that no- 
thing but gold and silver, and the paper issued on 
the credit of the Gevernment, shouid be received in 
the public dues, would have kept them at par. But 
as things now are, it musi be obvious that neither 
Joans in the uswal way, nor Treasury notes, can be 
relied onto make up the ceficit, without rainous 
consequences. And here let me inform the Sena- 
tors on the other side that they are laboring under 
a great nisiake in supposing that we who prefer 
Treasury no'es to loaus to meet the temporary 
wants of the Treasury, are anxious to force the 
use of them on you. The fact is far otherwire. 
We deeply regret to see you redaced to the necessi- 
ty of using them. We believe them to be very useful 
and convenient, much cheaper, and more safe, than 
Joaus, to meet the occasiona! wants of the Go- 
vernment, and see, with regret,a resort to them 
under circumstafices so well calculated to disere- 
dit them in the public cstimation, and when they 
cannot be used bal at the expense ef the public 
creditors. 

We have, then, arrived at the point that we 
myst inerease the duties or curtail expenditures; 
and the qvestion i*, which shall we cheore? That 
question will be decided by the vote we are about 
to vive. Thereisno mistake. Toose who have 
changed this bil! in‘e a loan bill of $5,000,000, tell 
n°, in language too inteliigen\ to be mistaken, that 
they intend to fix the permanent expenses of the 
Government at about $25,000 000; for i will take 
that sum, at least, to meet what they tell us is the 
lowest armount 'o which the expenditures can be 
reduced, and to discharge the interest and princi- 

al of the debt already contracted or authorized. 
ow, sir, it is clear that so large a sum cannot be 
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Treasury Note Bill—Mr. Calhoun. 


derived from the present tariff, as high .as it has 
been raised. I agree with the chairman that, with 
our present export trade, the heavy interest to be 
paid on debts abread, and the large list of free ar- 
ticles, that it is not safe to estimate the consump- 
tion of the country of dutiable articles, at more 
than $85,000,000, which, at 20 per cent. round, 
would give but $17,000,000 gross, and a nett re- 
venue, according to the present expense of collec- 
tion, of not more than $15,000,000 at the outside, 
leaving $10,000,000 annually to be raised by ad- 
ditional duties on imports, or a corresponding re- 
duction in the expenses of the Government. 
Which shail we choose? That the reduction may 
be mde, and the deficit met, aided by the repeal of 
ihe distribution bill, without impairing the effi- 
ciency of the Government, I trust I have satisfac- 
torily shown; not all at once, but.enough and 
more, this year, to avoid this loan, and gradually, 
by a vigorous system of economy, to arrest all fur- 
ther loans, and to discharge those that have been 
contracted or authorized. Why not then adopt 
ihe alternative of curtailing expenses? I put the 
question in all soberness to those who are in pow- 
er and responsible. You stand pledged, solemnly 
pledged to reform—you told the people that the 
expenses of the Government were extravagant; 
that they could be reduced to a point lower than [ 
have assigned; and why not redeem your pledge, 
when I have proved that there is such ample room 
io do so? We, on this side, are anxious to coe 
operate with you, and tocarry out with vigor the 
good work which hed been commenced before you 
came into power. Why, instead of carrying on, 
with still greater vigor, what had been commenced, 
do you hali?’ No, it is not strong enough. Why 
do you now go for increase, instead of redaction? 
Why falsify all your solemn promises, and prove, 
now that you are in power, that you are as zealous 
for debts, duiies, and increase of expenditures, as 
you exhibited zeal for reform while you were seek- 
ing power? 

But one answer can be given; from deep solici- 
tude for another protective tariff. Yes, that same 
pernicious system, which swelled the expenditures 
to their present vast amount, is the real impediment 
to their reduction. It is that which has made you 
forget all your promises, and which now seeks to 
keep up the expenditures as a pretext for imposing 
duties, not for revenue, but io reality for protection. 
Ii is that which is striving to force Government to 
return to the old and disastrous policy which bas 
brought such calamity on the country, and done so 
much to corrupt its morals and polities; and which 


| gs now forcing it to resoitto loans and Treasury 


| should 


notes, at the hazard of its credit, when it is so ne- 
cessary, in the midst of the wrecks of that of so 
many of the Sates, that the credit of the Union 
‘and above suspicion. It is that which 
passed the Distribution bill, and now resists its re- 
peal, when i! is clear that the revenue frem the 


| lands is indipensable to meet the demands oa the 


Goversment, and to preserve its credit. Put that 


| corrapt and corrupting system ont of the way, and 
| every difficulty connected with onr finances. would 


|| the revenue from the 


| 
| 
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vanish; the Distribution act would be repealed, 
public domain restor- 
eioto the Union, and economy, and retrench- 
ment, would save their millions. Every voice 
would be raised in their favor, and the expendi- 
tures would be speedily equalised with the revenue. 
Were thisdone, we would hear no more of an 
empty Treasury—of loans, of Treasury notes and 
prostrated credit; no more of additional duties, In- 
stead of increase, we should hear the cheerful note 
of reduction—repeal of taxes—striking shackles 
from commerce and navigation—and lightening 
the burden of labor. Il hazard nothing in assert- 
ing that, with a thorongh reform in the fiscal a tion 
of the Government, and a repeal of the distribution 
act, that a revenue of thirteen millions from the 
cusioms would be suafficient—amply sufficient for 
cairying on the Governmentefficiently. Sach woald 
be the happy effects of equalising the revenue and 
expenditures by a judicious sysiem of economy and 
retrenchmeat, aided by the restoration of the reve- 
nue from the lands. 

Let me now ask gentlemen if they have re- 
flected on the consequences which must result from 
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the ovher alternative, that of raising the revenve 
the standard of the expenditures? What has already 
been the effects of that policy? What is the immed), 
ate cau:eof th» present embarrassment? What has 
emptied the Treasury, prostrated the credit of ih 
Government, and imposed high additional taxes 
on the commerce and labor of the country} What 
but the policy commenced at the extra session of 
keeping up the expenditures to the present high 
standard ,aud which,if we may judge by this measyp. 
and the declaration of the chairman of the Comp), 
tee on Finance, it is determined to adhere ig} 
Can any one doubt that if there had been no 
change of policy—if that so earnestly pressed 
my friend behind me, of reducing the expendity; 
had been continue’, but that the existing embg. 
rassments would have bee: avoided? Op you, 
who have reversed the wise and judicous coune 
then commenced, resis the responsibility. |; jg 
vo. who have emptied the Treasury; you who 
have destroyed the credit of the Goveroment, and 
caused the present ethbarrassmexis. 

But youare only at the beginning of your difficy). 
ties. Those that are to come, unless you change 
your course, are still more formidable. The 
power of borrowing, in every form, short of 
usurious and ruinous interest, is gone, and 
can you expect to raise from commerce alone 
the means of meeting the expenditures a 
the present high. standard? I pronounce it 
to be beyond your power to raise twenty-fy, 
millions annually from the customs. So large a 
sum cannot be extorted from commerce in the pre. 
sent state of things. A neit revenue to that 
amount would require a gross revenue, at the 
pre-ent extravagant rate of collection, of at least 
twenty-seven millions of dollars. Our present ex- 
ports will not pay for an iu»portation of more than 
$125,000,000, allowing for the ordinary profits of 
trade. From this must be deducted $10,060,000 
for the interest of debt abroad, which would re 
duce the imports to $115,000,000. Deduct 
$10,000,000 more for free articles, immediately 
connec‘ed with the manufacturing operations of 
the country, and it would reduce the dutiable arti- 
cles consumed in the country annually to $105, 
000,000. In the free articles I do not inclade tea 
and coffee, which are now so.- lt would teke an 
average duty of 26 per cent. to raise $27,000,000 
on $105,000,000. Can you, in the present state of 
things, raise your duties to that high standard? 

I pass over the effects of such a duty, in repress 
ing the export trade on which the import depends. 
Between them there is the most intimate relation. 
Each limits the amount of the other. In the long 
ran, it is acknowledged that the imports cannot, on 
a fair valuation, exceed the exports. It is not less 
certain that the same rule applies to the experts, 
which, in the long run, cannot exceed the imports. 
And hence daties on imports as effectually restrict 
and Jimi! the amount of the exports as if directly 
imposed on the Jatter, To repress the one is 
repress the other. But, setting aside all considers 
tions of the kind, I directly meet the question, and 
say that. you cannot extort {rom commerce the 
amount you propose. 

He who would reason from the past on this sub 
jeet, will be greatly deceived. High doties now 
will not give the revenue they once did. The 
smuggler forbids. “he standard of morals is grea'ly 
lowered. The pa, cr system and the protective po 
licy bave worked a great and melancholy change 
in that respect. The country is filled with ener 
getic aud enterprising men, rendered desperate by 
being reduced from affluence to poverty through the 
vicissitudes of the ines. They will give an im- 
pulse to smuggling unknown to the country hereto 
fore. The profits of reguiar business, in the new 
state of things in whigh the country is placed, 
musi tbe low and slow. Fortunes can no longer be 
made by a single bold stroke; and the impatience 
and necessities of the large class to which I have 
alluded, and whose debts will be spunged by the 
‘Bankrupt act, will not submit to recovering 
their former condition by so slow a pre 
cess. With high duties, smuggling then 
will open too tempting a field to restore their bro 
ken fortunes, not to be entered by many of the large 
class to which I refer, to which many will be added 
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the Jowered standard ot morals, who cannot 
If to this be added the 

increased facility for smuggling, both on our 
Kouthern, and Eastern, and Southwesiern frontiers, 
will be in vain to expect to raise the sum pro- 

«ed from commerce. Not only has the line of 

mptier along the lakes been greatly leng hened, 
sat the facility of intercourse with them, both by ca- 
aisand roads, have been increased in a still greater 
wee. How is smuggling to be prevented along 
sextended a frontier, with such unlimited facility 
pr practising i? Nor will the sup rly of smuggled 
nods be confined to the immediate neighborhood of 
Taey will penetrate through the na- 
as rvads and canals leading to the lakes, far 

land, and compete successfully with the regular 

rade in the heart of the country. Nor is it be 
joudted but that the British authorities will con- 
Look at the immense in- 
rest which they have to turn the trade of our coun- 
y, a8 far as possibie, through the channel of the 
kk will give Yo Great Britain the 
wtire tonnage to whatever portion of our trade 
may be turned through that channel—a point so 
mportant Lo her naval supremacy, to which she is 
versoattentive. Already great facility is afforded 
or arming the provision trade, both for ihe home 
market and the supp'y of the West Indies, through 
,and with much success. 

| was surprised to learn, since the commence- 
ment of the session, as I have no doubt most of 
nose who hear me will be, that a place on the St. 

wieace almost unknown, is already the fourth 
own in the Union, as to the number of vessels that 
nier and depart in the year. 

n’, at the oatlet of Lake Oatario. 
or the British trade, which dezcends the Si. Law- 
emcee from our side. To give life and vigor to a 
wttrade, which gives her the entire tonnage of 
he outward and inward voyage, is too important 
to be neglected, particularly as it would so power- 
folly counteract our high duties, and so greatly 
widen the field of consumption for her manufac- 
tures. Turning to the frontier at the other end of 
the Union, we shall find a great increase of facility 
orsmugg'ing in that quarter; but I abstain from 
enlarging oa it for the present. 

Taking all these causes together, it cannot be 
doubted but that smuggling will commence at a 
much lower point of dutjes than it ever has hereto- 
fore, and that all calculations of increase of reve- 
nue from increase of duties, fouuded on the past, 
will fail. It is the opinion of good judges that it 
would commence with duties as low as 12 per 
cent. on such articles as linen and silks; but be that 
a5 it may, it may be safely predicted that the scheme 
of raising the standard of revenue to the present ex- 
penditures, will fail. I pass over the violation of the 

ompromise, which such a policy necessarily in- 
volves, i's ruinous eff-ets on the great staples of 
he country, now suffering under the greatest de- 
Pession, and that deep discontent which must fol- 
Jow in the quarter that produces them. I shall con- 
fine myself simply to the financial question. Re- 
garded in that light, [ tell ge-tlemen that the line 
of policy they propose will fail. Tey will have 
toabandon it, or resort to internal taxes to sup- 
Ply the deficit from commerce. 
sore the revenae from the lands, economize and 
retrench, or be forced to resort to internal taxes in 
iheend. Are you prepared for that? I ask those 
the great sections to the North and. 
if they have reflected how that portion 
ould be affected by internal taxes? 
refer not to direct taxes, for that, according to the 
mode prescribed in the Constitution, can never be 
pushed to any oppressive extreme, but to exc ses. 
ve not, it is time yon should; for in the 
vay you are now going, you will soon have to 

nh experimentally how it will operate. 
re never has been 
ny knowledge, 


| the same neces:ity. 


rive at this illicit trade. 





I refer to St. Vin- 
It is the depot 


Yes, you must re- 


Who represent 


of the Union w 


a civilized country within 
whose moneyed affairs have been 
Votse managed than ours for the last dozen of 
years. In 1823 we raised the duties, on an ave- 
‘o nearly fifty per cent. when the debt was 

eve of being discharged, and thereby flooded 
he country with a revenue, when discharged, 
ild not be absorbed 2 the most 

ures. Efence the affliction 


Protective Tariff— Mr. Meriwether. 


accumulating surplus of millions on millions, and 


of the most wasteful expenditures at the same time. 
Then came the Compromise act, which entirely ex- 
empited one-half of the imports from duties, in or- 
der to escape the growing evil of such a surplus, 
and reduced the one-tenth, every two years, on all 
the duties above twenty per cent. in order to get 
clear of the proiective policy. Under their opera- 
tion, aided by the Deposite act, the surpius was ab 
sorbed, and the revenue gradually brought down to 
the proper level; to meet the descending revenue, a 
reduction of expenditures was commenced, with 
the intention of equalizing the revenue and expen 
diteres. ‘then achange of party took place; the 
one coming in pofessing a greater love for econo- 
my and retrenchment than the one going on'; but 


| instead of fulfilling their promises, the public ex- 


penditures have been increased by millions—debts 


| contracted—revenue from the lands squandered— 


and allthis when the income was recuced to the 
least pos:ibi= depression. Take allin all, can fol- 


| ly, can infatuation, go farther. 
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| Delivered in the House of Representatives, December 


29 and 30.—Upon the motion to refer so much of 

the President’s message as relates to discriminat- 

ing duties and domestic manufactures to the Com- 

mittee on Manufactures. 

Mr. MERIWETHER addressed the Chair as 
follows: 

Mr. Speaxer: It was the earnest desire of the 
whig party, after aflowing the most ample range, to 


| have confined the present debate, at least, to the 


subject and its incidents before the House. This 
they desired, because the country held them account- 
able for the conduct of business hera But this most 
reasonable desire had been most signally disap- 
pointed. The democratic party, who constitute, 
var excellence, the exclusive friends of the people, 

ad willed otherwise. The utmost latitude had been 
assumed by them. They had entered the wild 
field of political speculation ; and every matter con- 
nected with either the legislation of the country, its 

Olities, its parties, or its morals, had been drawn 
into the debate by them, in view of manufacturing 

olitical capital. The consequence was, the ma- 
jority were compelled either to meet and defend 
their allegations, or tamely submit to be charged, 
without reply, afd bear the imputation of acquies- 
cence. Inthe mean time, the country had become 
the sufferer. We are now far advanced in the 
fourth week of the session ; the action of the com- 
mittees is suspended; the important subjects em- 
braced in the President’s message not referred ; and 
all this delay to gratify the vanity or spleen of the 
opposition, who consume the time either in glorify- 
ing themselves or in vilifying their opponents. 

he occasion had been seized hold of for the 

purpose of making a most splenetic and ill-timed 
assault upon the whig party, in which some gentle- 
men seemed to have forgotten what was due to 
themselves and to others on thisfloor. Every thing 
that malice could conceive, deep-rooted and imbit- 
tered malignity could generate, or misrepresenta- 
tion give utterance to, had been resorted to, for the 
purpose of unmanly assault. Shafts of slander, 
deep-dyed in the ee chalice of mortified am- 
bition, had been hurled with all the virulence 
excited revenge; but the arm which hurled them 
was too weak to reach the object. They had fallen 
at our feet, broken and harmless, They are re- 
turned to our opponents, that they may inthe future 
employ the missiles in the indulgence of their harm- 
less pastime. 

I will not stop, Mr. Speaker, to defend the whig 
party against the groundless and shameless charges 
made against them. No, sir; 1 respect myself and 
them too much to acknowledge its necessity. As 
to our revilers—mere men of the catalogue, whose 
earthward names all Arabia cannot embalm—let 
them pass to their destiny, fret out their brief day, 
and sink to their level, “ unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung.” . 

The gentleman from New Hampshire bein 
Eastman) has sought to deal some severe blows 
towards the whig party, and to taunt us with in- 
sincerity in our professions, and treachery in our 
acts. It was to be regretted that the honorable 
gentleman had shown himself so vulnerable in 
some points in which he had undertaken to give 
the history of politics in this country ; and that he 
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did noi, before he charged so long a catalogue of 
crimes on the whig party, go back--and he would 
have found that all these, and more, had been prac- 
tised by his own party, and that he was, in truth, 
repeating from the account current in which him. 
self and friends were the only debtors. He has al- 
Juded, with an air of, delighted feeling, to the result 
of the late election in Georgia, and hasbeen pleased 
to ascribe it to a particularcause, What particular 
personal gratification he derives from the event, I 
am unable to speak of certainly. But, doubtless, 
he feels no regret for the absence of an overshadow- 
ing sun, which leaves a taint hope of escape for 
him from a merited obscurity into which its supe- 
rior rays had thrown him. If he abhors, however, 
the violation of promises made, if his cheek can 
glow with the blush of shame, it will be but his 
privilege to suffuse it, for the event which seems to 
administer so much to his enjoyment. The triumph 
isno additionto the cause of honor. Charges of 
oppressive taxation, and promises of exemption 
promises of relief from pecuniary embarrassments— 
promises freely made, and never stare ay ant 
mises made but to deceive, have won the trophies 
which crown the victor’s brow. Such the gentle- 
man scorns in his opponents; but such, when they 
bring victory to his associates, serve to stimulate 
the ardor of his gratification, and te give additional . 
zest to the pleasures of an unanticipated triumph. 

It is manifest that the object of this debate is for 
political effect. The Presidential election is the 
game now playing, and the votes of the south the 
stake to be played for. To obtain them for their 
purposes, the democratic party are making strong 
demonstrations of absolute devotion to our interests. 
We’ are even reminded that northern democrats, 
whose interests are identified with their own con- 
stituency, and the interests of that constituency 


qidentified with the protective manufacturing policy, 


are willing to forego all local interests, all consid- 
erations of a pecuniary character; separate them- 
selves from all the ties which link their society 
together, and unite with the south to sustain her 
interests against theirown. These professions are 
like others which I heard on jthis floor at the 
extra session, coming from the same quarter. A 
northern democrat invited the south to the arms of 
northern democracy, to shield her from the ruthiess 
assaults of the abolitionists; and yet, when the vote 
was taken on the repeal of the 2ist rule, which ex- 
cluded abolition petitions, he voted for the repeal, 
that these insulting missiles might be poured into 
this House, in contumely and insult of southern 
feelings and interests. Another professed no less 
devotion to the south on this question; and yet, 
during the time this House was without rules, pre- 
sented the second abolitioh petition which was of- 
fered at the extra session. 

Here isa fair specimen of the devotion of mod- 
ern democracy to southern interests, Suffer me to 
say that Ido distrust the sincerity of the course 
they are now pursuing. I distrust it, because they 
are acting in direct opposition to the tenor and prin- 
ciples of their past conduct. I distrust it, because 
it emanates from a party whose pride and whose 
boast it was, but a few years since, that they had 
placed the power of the army and navy of the Uni- 
ted States at the control of Andrew Jackson, to en- 
force at the point of the bayonet, and even at the 
sacrifice of the lives of our best citizens, a protec- 
tive tariff upon the south. And whether these 
empty professions come from the north or south, 
from the east or west, they are alike the subject of dis- 
trust. The south bas recently made a large acqui- 
sition of friends ; suddenly, and as by magic, she 
has thrown around her an egis which defies assault. 
Many who before never felt for her, now wring 
their hands in unutterable grief at the bare possi- 
bility of her being wronged; and on yesterday an 
honorable gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Payne) 
spoke of resistance and disunion, if a protective 
tariff should be enforced upon the south. Now, sir, 
if I am not mistaken as to the gentleman’s position, 
he stood side by side with General Jackson in his 
merciless warfare upon the south, in support of the 
cupidity and avarice of the northern manufacturer, 

Mr. Payne requested the floor for explanation ; 
which being granted, he said that he had been in 
favor of General Jackson, and voted for him ; he 
sustained him in all his measures except the “ foree 
bill” and his proclamation. These never met his 
approbation; they were at war with his principles 
of State rights. But yet he was nota reviler of 
General Jackson, nor did he belong to the nullify- 
ing party of that day.] 
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Mr. Meariwerner. Then it seems that the gen- 
tleman did support him in every thing else; and, 
so far as southern interests were involved, he might 
as well have given him the benefit of his entire sup- 
port. With the south, the tariff was the whole 
question ; and if the gentleman could “sustain him 
in all his measures,” save his conduct in this, it is 
manifest that he did not regard a protective tariff, 
when coerced wpon the south—and that, too, in a 
way which was “ at war with his principles of State 
rights,”~~as a very important question then. If the 
gentleman thought then that it was a cause for re- 
sistance and disunion, why did he coalesce so 
kindly with those who sought to enforce it? If not, 
what new fire has blazed forth resistance now, even 
to disunion? Gentlemen, in their ardent zeal to 
serve the south, seem to have forgotten, or never to 
have understood, the ground on which she stands ; 
and, to convince us of their great devotion to our 
cause especially, now propose to discriminate 
against the manufacturing interests, as once they 
discriminated in their favor; and to hold the manu- 
facturers up to our detestation, by heaping upon 
them the epithets of “ wealthy nabobs ;” doubtless 
in the hope ‘that, if our judgments should not be 
eaaiinned, ovr prejedices might at least be excited. 
The south has neither feelings-of prejudice nor 
motives of avarice to gratify. Her course is dic- 
tated by no selfishness whatever. It is not with her 
a mere question of dollars and cents. She stands 
not upon the ground of interest; she has taken 
higher ground ;—she stands upon the Constitution of 
the country. And, with her principles, so often de- 
clared and so firmly acted upon, _ esteems it no 
compliment to her patriotism or consistency to be 
invited to the rally of discrimination against the 
manufacturing interest, although it may be repre- 
sented by “ wealthy nabobs,” 

As a southern man, for myself and my constitu- 
ents, I repudiate this doctrine ; itis unconstitutional ; 
and, if not, it is grossly unjust and illiberal. And, 
sir, it is an insult to southern honor to be invited to 
such a rally; for we oppose alike all discrimina- 
tion against the manufacturing, the commercial, or 
agricultural interests. The Constitution is our 
platform ; we have unfurled its banner, and on its 
broad folds have inscribed our principles—* Free 
trade and equal rights.” 

The position which the south has ever occupied 
is this: Congress possesses the power to lay duties 
upon imports for revenne. For the purpose of 
effecting or perfecting the object of revenue itself, 
it may become necessary to discriminate; and if 
discrimination, made in view of revenue alone, 
produces a benefit, or incidental protection, as it is 
called, to the manufacturer, agriculturist, or those 
engaged in commerce, it is his right, and is con- 
stitutional. aa 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Hup- 
son) has taken broad ground in opposition to these 
positions. It is my purpose to join issue with him, 
and to test, in courteaus and fair debate, in that same 
— of manly frankness which has particularly 
characterized his remarks, the, correctness of the 
principles he has advanced. He has been compelled, 
in order to fortify the ground he has taken, tochange 
the real issue before the country; and, with no 
small share of sagacity and tact, he announces to us 
that the pending contest is not that of northern cap- 
ital against southern labor, but of southern capital 
against northern labor. This charge will at least 
give him the benefit of the sympathy, if not of the 
argument, But I think that the House will agree 
with me that the gentleman is wrong in his pre- 
mises, and consequently his conclusions must be 
false. He has irKtanced a certain class of manu- 
factures, the result almost altogether of labor, in 
which a very insignificant amount of capital is em- 
ployed, and an immense value obtained through 
“the labor applied ; and then, assuming that the pro- 
duction of cotion was the result of capital alone, 
contrasted them with the capita! necessary to pro- 
duce the annual crop. : 

{Mr. Hopson explained that his position was, 
that in the large manuiacturing establishments of 
cotton and wool, the capital was perhaps about 
equal to the worth of the annual products; but in 
the other departments of manufactures the products 
were almost entirely those of labor; and it was the 
aggregate of these he had compared with thesouth- 
ern capital. ] 

Mr. Mearweruer. I did not misunderstand the 
gentleman ; it is the position which he takes, by 
way of explanation, which shows that his premises 
are unlike, and which consequently renders his 


> 


conclusions the more erroneous. He has relied 
upon a report made to Congress by Mr. Woodbury, 
while Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose 
of ascertaining facts in reference to the capital em- 
ployed in the production of cotton; and in that 
report the Secretary admits that it is predicated upon 
data which are unsatisfactory and uncertain ; and 
it has only to be read by any one acquainted with 
the production of cotton, to detect at once its ex- 
travagances, insufficiencies, and errors, too palpa- 
ble to be introduced into a report emanating from 
an executive department of this or any other gov- 
ernment. Here is his estimate : 
Capital invested in cotton lands under 

cultivation, attwo millions of acres, 

and worth, when cleared, on an 

average of $20 per acre, is - - 
Capital in the purchase of 340,000 field 

hands, at $800 each, on an average 
Capital in the other340,000 to aid and 

to raise food, clothing, &c., at half 

price - - - - 
Capital in horses, cattle; sheep, uten- 

sils, &c., for plantation, about $30 to 

each person, to aid in making food 

and clothing, &c.  - - - 
Capital in other lands, to support stock, 

raise corn, &c., at 20 acres to each 

of the 680,000, with $20 per acre, 

cleared . . - - 
Capital, temporary or floating, to buy 

clothing not made on plantation, 

pay taxes, overseers’ freight, tools 

for cotton, &c., $45 toeach hand - 


Amount of capital invested to grow 

cotton crop of the year 1835, being 

480,000,000 Tbs. - - - $771,000,000 

Now, sir, the cotton crop, as a whole, is not pro- 
duced by capital, jn the sense used by the Secretary ; 
or, in other words, there is a very large part of it 
produced by the labor of whites, and not of slaves. 
Nothing is more common than to find the head of 
a family renting land, raising cotton with no other 
capital than the horse he ploughs with; while many 
more cases occur where a small piece of land and a 
horse constitute the capital ; the annual interest on 
all of which does not exceed the estimated average 
value of one acre of land belonging to the gentle- 
man’s constituents, and yet gives employment to 
some three or four members of a family. If the 
gentleman would compare his domestic manufac- 
dures, those to which he refers as all labor and little 
capita!, with this class of southern labor, which he 
proposes to tax for the benefit of his enterprising 
constituents, he will find that, his whole premises 
being wrong, the contest is still between northern 
capital and southern labor. For let me say to him, 
that the domici] and homestead of his constituents 
who are thus employed, contain an outlay of capi- 


tal far greater than that of the cotton producer— 


the one commanding a price but little short of fifty 
dollars an acre; that of the other not exceeding 
one-tenth part of that sum. So far, then, as capital 
becomes necessary to give effect to labor, and to 
suStain it, the preponderance is in favor of the north, 
and against the south. 

But the gentleman has been led into another de- 
lusion, by not examining for himself, and relying 
too confidently on the researches of the Secretary, 
in assuming that it was capital, and not laber, that 
produced cotton. Whoever has toiled beneath the 
sMrching rays of a southern sun, or shivered in 
the piercing blasts of winter, could have told the 
Secretary that it required labor to till the soil—labor 
to gather the product—labor to prepare it for mar- 
ket—and labor to transport it there. It is that la- 
bor which requires to be clothed, and fed, and shel- 
tered in health, and nursed in sickness; it is that 
labor which is active and productive; it is that 
labor, the world over, which is capital. For it 
matters not how poverty-stricken may be his for- 
tune otherwise, yet, if the laborer can convert his 
labor into money, its product is the interest on so 
much capital. Now this is the capital—the great 
bulk of capital—Which is employed in the cotton 
culture; and compare this with the capital em- 
ployed inthe manufactures—-actua] bona fide dollars 
and cents--and I think the gentleman will himself 
agree that the contest which he wages is northern 
a against southern labor. 

he gentleman’s constituents predicate. their 
operations in the cotton and woollen factories on 
capital ; and these constitute the capital he contrasts 
with southern capital, which is labor wholly. 


‘tection, that it had long since passed away, among 
been 
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I had thought, in reference tothe doctrine of pro. 
things that were. So fully had the question 
argued during the great tariff excitement, ang y 
unequivocally had Congress renounced it by 
compromise act, that I did not suppose its 
chral tones would have ever been heard agai, 
within these walls. The whole question was they 
so fully debated, that there is not now left an a 
ment to present, which would we" even the 
pect of novelty. But they are abundant and forg, 
ble without that attraction. 

The gentleman asks, in reference to the doctrine 
of protection being exploded, when, and where 
and how was it exploded? lt sprang, he says 
from the first Congress that assembled wade 
the Constitution, and has the sanction of the 
names of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison 
to sustain it. Without entering at this point inig 
the argument, suffer me to say to him that the dog. 
trine never had an existence until 1816; was ep. 
larged in 1824 and 1828; assumed a more un. 
vorable shape in 1832; and in 1833 was exploded by 
the compromise act. The precedents which he has 
quoted to establish the existence of the doctrine 
are all against his positions; and so far from any 
act of the then Presidents named by him sustaining 
his peculiar views, every one connected with the 
subject of the tariff is against him. ; 

Independent, however, of the question of pre. 
cedent, and postponing its consideration for the 
present, I will meet at once the gentleman’s argv. 
ment as to the power of Congress to establish it, 
We are told that the exercise of this power is 
based upon two clauses of the Constitution: first, 
that which declares that ‘“ Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises ; to pay the debts, and provide for the com. 
mon defence and general welfare.” And, second, 
under the power to. “regulate commerce.” Under 
the first’clause, the mode of reasoning resorted to, 
to sustain the doctrine, is this: Congress has the 
power to lay duties, to provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare; to protect domestic 
manufactures is to defend them against the com- 
petition of foreign manufactures, and this provides 
for the general welfare; therefore, Congress has 
the power to protect domestic manufactures. Nov, 
sir, let us see to what consequences this doctrine 
will lead us, and whether the advocates of a pro- 
tective tariff will defend the constitutionality of 
their doctrines when carried out. “ To provide 
for the general welfare” is the object of legislation; 
--the means to be employedeare “ taxes, duties, im 
posts, and excises.” ; 

Suppose, in view of regulating the exchange of 
American products with England, France, and 
other countries, this government should agree to 
receive the manufactures and products of those 
countries into our ports at a duty of 15 per cent, 
provided they would receive our manufactures and 
products into their ports at the same rales; and 
suppose the competition produced among us by the 
introduction of their manufactures was so greal, 
that our manufacturers could not successfully and 
profitably compete with them: will the friends of 
a protective tariff say that Congress has the powel 
to lay a direct tax upon our lands, houses, negroes, 
horses, stock, and other personal property, and an 
excise tax upon our wheat, corn, tobacco, and ¢o- 
ton, sufficiently great to pay 30 per cent. tothe 
manufacturers upon the amount of their and 
manufactures, in order to enable them to compele 
successfully with foreign importers? I apprenen 
that there is not an advocate of that policy on this 
floor who will dare to advance such principles. 
And yet Congress has the power to lay direct and 
excise taxes, as fully {to provide for the ge 
welfare,” as it has the power of laying duties 
imports for that same object. The power to doall 
these acts is conferred together in the samec 
of the Constitution, and for the same objects ant 
if it possesses one power, it possesses all, I's 
be glad if the advocates of a protective tariff wo 
avow their support or opposition to such doctrine. 
We sometimes test the legality of prince ’ 
running them out to their consequences; and | 
think that if any class of politicians have reasdl 
to deprecate the application of such a rule, # 
that to which I have referred. Saree a bill were 
sey ieee here, the ae, of — _ to collec 
and appropriate money for the eral weil: 
who is there whose surprise would not be excited 
at so novel a procedure? And when he ee 


provisions, designed to suppress. gambling, ' 
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and duelling, by offering rewards for detection 
prosecution ; for the building of churches all 
the Union, establishing bible societies, erect- 
and schools, establishing poor-houses, 

~pitals, and asylums; or, if you please, a tax 
¢ one hundred dollars upon every free man 
sughout the Union, for the purpose of purchas- 
» up the slaves of the South, and settling them in 
he non-slaveholding States: who is there here that 
jj avow his support of such a measure? These 
ts are all peculiarly benevolent; and the dis- 
mination of science and literattre, and the en- 
uragement of religion, are means better calcula- 
.jto promote the general welfare than any others ; 
nd, from the pertinacity with which some gentle- 
‘nen thrust their abolition petitions at this House, I 
suppose they would regard the abolition of slavery as 
ithe means of promoting the “general welfare” infe- 
rior tonone. The term in the Constitution, “ gener- 
qj welfare,” is limited by no restrictions whatever. 
Why, then, would they refuse to vote for such a 
measure upon constitutional objections? There 
must be some reason for it. Shall 1 be told that 
these objects belong to the State governments ? 
If so, how do you erect a standard for deteriuining 
he boundary of power between the State and Fed- 
ral governments? What is the criterion by 
which we are to be governed? Does it exist in 
the indefinite views and opinions of individual 
members of Congress, who are ever vacillating as 
each election puts out one set, and puts in another ? 
And are we to be told that Congress has the 
power to aperopree money to “provide for the 
general welfare,” but that all objects of the general 
welfare are not alike subject to its care and control, 
-and still be told that there is no criterion by which 
selection could be made? If there is a criterion, 
ask gentlemen to show me where it is to be found. 
But I answer, that such a criterion does exist; 
that the Constitution furnishes it; and that the ob- 
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Sorted to, HMB iocts of the “general wellare,” to provide for which 

has the is power of laying taxes, duties, and excises, 
mmon ce- was given, are none other than the several enume- 
domestic taled powers contained in that instrument. Adopt 
the com- this, and we have a fixed chart by which to steer ; 
provides 


reject it, and we are without any fixed principles 
press has Mi whatever. The provision of the Constitution— 
es. Now, MMB that all powers “not delegated” are reserved, be- 
doctrine comes a useless restriction, with any other con- 


of a pro- MB traction, And I ask the advocates of this general- 
pnality of welfare doctrine to show me-that clause in the 
0 provide Constitution which even so much as hints at the 
gislation ; control over manufactures by Congress, in any one 
ties, im HR of the enumerated powers—only so far as the 

power to.regulate commerce gives to that body the 
hange of MB rivht of defining the rules by which we shall ex- 
nce, and change or sell our produce and manufactures with 


10 BB orto other nations. And this presents the ques- 
of those HMB tiono—Whether the regulation of commerce em- 
per cent, braces the power of protecting those manufactures, 
tures and by discriminating against other pursuits of the cit- 
es; and izen, either commercial or agricultural ? 
us by the The clause in the Constitution referred to is, 
SO greal, “to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
ully and among the several States.” It is worthy of remark, 
iends of that whatever regulations Congress can make in 
he power AB reference to foreign nations, it can make in refer- 
negroes, ence to the commerce among the States; and if, 
y, and an uader that power, it can impose a duty on foreign 
, and col imports, to protect domestic manufactures, it can 

impose like duties upon the importations from one 
Siate to another, for a like purpose. 
_ If the argument is legal—that, under this power 
in the Constitation, Congress may protect manu- 
fictures—let us trace its consequences, and see who 
will abide them. Congress imposes a duty of 30 
per cent. upon the importations from the west, 
of bread-stutts into the States of Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts, for the purpose of encouraging 
the iron_of the cue, and the cotton factories of the 
other. What manufacturer will say that this tax 
Upon the necessar.es consumed by his operatives, 
for the protection of his labor, is constitutional ? 
Or what grain-grower will say that it is constitu- 
tional to tax the grain he shall carry into these 
for sale, by which his own labor is rendered 
valuable, to protect such manufactures? Or 
what manufacturer of Lowell will grant to Con- 
Stess the power to tax the sheetings he shall send 
to Georgia, for the protection of the interests of 
the button-maker ? Now, if Congress possesses 
no such power to impose such taxes upon the 
com between the. States, to protect domestic 
man res, where does it derive the power to 
‘ax foreign imports for the same end, when the 
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grant of all its powers over both subjects is em- 
braced in the same clause, and conferred for the 
same object? The truth is; that there is no sepa- 
rating the right to the exercise of the power for 
the two objects. 

But trace this doctrine out, and what are its ef- 
fects? The defeat of the very objects for which 
the Union was formed follows inevitably. Sup- 
pose the Government, instead of being formed for 
certain specific purposes, had been formed for but 
one; and that was, to regulate the commerce with 
foreign nations and the several States. Sup- 
pose that competition from foreign manufacturers 
was tending greatly to impair the profits of our 
own ; that to arrest this, the manufacturers should 
apply to Congress, under the only power it pos- 
sessed, (to regulate commerce,) to pass laws im- 
posing prohibitory duties on all foreign importa- 
tions: what would such an exercise of power do, 
but defeat and destroy the very object of the Union 
itself? And if it could prohibit one article, as 
it has often done, why may it not prohibit all? 
Can it be alleged that the Constitution, which was 
formed for but one object, could be so construed 
that, in advancing another and different object, 
it should defeat altogether the only one which it 
was designed to advance? Prohibitory duties 
would necessarily cut off all commerce, for it con- 
sists only in an exchange of commodities between 
nations. If we refuse to buy from them, they must 
necessarily refuse to buy from us. If we will not 
take their produce, they cannot take ours; and the 
consequence is, that our commerce is destroyed, 
and destroyed, too, to protect manufactures ;—an 
object not mentioned and a purpose not provided 
for at the formation of the Government. 

Now, sir, the principle is not changed by substi- 
tuting our own government, in lieu of the one sup- 
posed; for the power to protect manufactures is not 
claimed to be derived from any express grant to 
that effect in the Constitution, but from the power 
to regulate commerce. 

This power was yielded with reluctance by the 
States, at the formation of the Constitution; and 
hence they determined to guard its exercise with 
very many restrictions. Among the restrictions 
was this: ‘No preference shal! be given, by any 
regulayon of commerce or revenue, to the ports 
of oné@ State over those of another.” Now, if 
under this provision no regulation of “ commerce 
or revenue” could be made to act unequally upon 
the States, how could it happen that a regulation 
concerning manufactures, predicated upon thg 
power to regulate commerce, could lawfully have 
that effect? How could a law compelling Indiana 
to pay duties for the protection of the commerce 
of Pennsylvania be unconstitutional, as it is ad- 
mitted to be, and yet a similar law to protect her 
manufactures, derived from the right to “regulate 
commerce,” be constitutional ? 

No principle is more fully settled, than that you 
cannot do indirectly what you do not possess the 
power to do directly. And here the fact is ad- 
mitted, that there exists a prohibition to any regu- 
lation of commerce or revenue, giving preference 
to one State over another; and yet, in avoidance of 
that, it is contended that the power exists to do that 
very thing, under the profession of protecting man- 
ufactures, 

Ihave said that the power to protect domestic 
manufactures was denied to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the convention which formed the Consti- 
tution. If this propositiofi be true, it seems to me 
that the exercise of the power by Congress is too 
palpably unconstitutional to be justified for a mo- 
ment. 

On 18th August, 1787, in the Federal Conven- 
tion, the following powers were proposed to be 
given to Congress: “ To establish a university ; 
to encourage, by proper premiums and provisions, 
the advancement of useful knowledge and discove- 
ries; to establish seminaries for the promotion of 


‘literature and the arts and sciences.” ‘Three pro- 


ositions are-here presented for the promotion of 
tnowledge—literature, discoveries, and the arts and 
sciences. On the same day, another proposition 
was made: ‘“ To establish public institutions, re- 
wards and immunities for the promotion of agri- 
culture, commerce, trades, and manufactures.” 
Two days after, it was proposed that there should 
be “a Secretary of Domestic Affairs. It shall be 
his duty to attend to matters of general police, the 
state of agriculture and manufactures, the opening 
of roads and navigation, and the facilitating com- 
munications through the United States; and he 
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shall, from time to time, recommend such measures 
and establishments as may tend to promote these 
objects.” Here, sir, are two great objects——science 
and manutfactures—particularly submitted to the 
convention. These propositions were referred to 
thé “ Committee of Detail,” and were subsequently 
referred to what was called the “Grand Commit- 
tee.” On Sth September they made their report, 
and one of the propositions reported is now em- 
braced in the Constitution : that Congress should 
have power “ to pw the progress of science and 
the useful arts, by securing, for limited terms, to 
authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries.” The subjects 
of manufactures, useful knowledge, literature and 
arts, were by name all brought before this commit- 
tee; and what did they report upon them, and pro- 
pose to be done? What power did they give Con- 
gress over them? You have the answer in the 
clause I have just read. 

Now, sir, among the useful arts may rightfully 
be classed manufactures, for no arts are more use- 
ful; and I admit that, under that clause, the power 
does exist to promote them. But how? Not by 
levying duties on imports,—~no such thing was ever 
thought of; but by securing to “ inventors” the ex- 
clusive right totheir discoveries in the useful arts. 
And I put the question to every candid and unbias- 
sed mind, if when the subject of protecting manu- 
factures was referred to the consideration of a com- 
mittee, and that committee reported their protection 
or promotion in a particular way, can you believe 
that the Constitution meant or intended that they 
should be promoted in any other way? The pro- 
position is too clear, to my mind, to admit of a doubt 
that they did not. 

But, sir, there is more testimony as to the inten- 
tion of thatconvention. In speaking of someof the 
clauses of the Constitution, Mr. Luther Martin, a 
member of that Convention, in his address to his 
own Legislature, says: 

“ By this same section, every State is alsu pro- 
hibited from laying any imposts or duties on im- 
ports and exports, without the permission of the 
General Government. Itwas urged by us that there 
might be cases in which it would be proper, for the 
purpose of encouraging manufactures, to lay duties 
to prohibit the exportation of raw materials: and 
even, in addition to the duties laid by Congress for 
the sake of revenue, to lay a duty to discourage the 
importation of particular articles into a State, or to 
enable the manufacturer here to supply us on as 
good terms as they could be received from a for- 
eign market. But the most we could obtain was, 
that the power might le exercised by the States, with, 
and only with, the consent of Congress; and so 
anxious were they to seize on every shilling of our 
money for the General Government, that they in- 
sisted even the little revenue thereon arising should 
be paid into the Treasury of the United States; and 
accordingly it is so determined.” 

The clause referred to by Mr. Martin is in the 
following words: 

* No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
‘lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for ex- 
ecuting its inspection laws; and the nett produce 
of all duties and imposts laid by any State on im- 
ports or exports shall befor the use of the Treasury 
of the United States, and all such laws shall be sub- 
ject to the revision and control of the Congress.” 

It seems, then, that, afler asking for the power of 
protecting manufactures, all that the Convention 
would agree to do, by way of allowing that power to 
Congress, was to permit the States, with the con- 
sent of that body, to tax imports into their limits. 

And there are many good reasons why the pro- 
tection of manufactures should be left to the States, 
and not given to Congress. It is a Jocal interest, 
and cannot become common to all the States. The 
difference ir soil, in climate, in facilities of manu- 
facturing, rerders a policy which is favorable to 
one section of the Union, disastrous to another; 
and hence the reasons for denying to Congress such 
a power of general legislation. But I find in the 
Federalist—a work of high authority as a contem- 
poraneous exposition of the Constitution--confirm- 
ation of the views which have been taken of the 
powers of Congress on this subject. Speaking of 
the clause to which I have been alluding, it says : 
“ A State may impose duties on imports.or exports, 
with the consent of Congress ;” and then, speaking 
of the sources of expense which are taxed upon the 
Treasury of the States, as compared with those 
chargeable upon the Federal Goverament, and the 
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ropriety of giving the power of placing duties on 
imports to Congress, as a means of meeting the 
greater charges upon it, we find this expression : 
“The expenses arising from those institutions 
which relate to the mere domestic police of a State-- 
to the support of its legislative, executive, and 
judiciary departments, and the encouragement of 
agriculture and manufactwres, which will compre- 
hend almost all the objects of State expendilures-- 
are insignificant in comparison with those which 
relate to the national defence.” 

But it is charged that, notwithstanding all these 
arguments, the contemporaneous construction of 
the Constitution by those who made it, in the Con- 
a of 1790, upon the passage of the first tariff 
aw, was in favor of the power by Congress of pro- 
tecting domestic manufactures, and that this isa 
precedent to be preferred before argument. 1 will 
gainsay nothing contained in that act, or in the 
principle it established. So far from that, I now 
say to the advocates of a protective tariff, that I will 
to day vote for a revival of that act, and give you, 
letter for letter, word for word, every feature it 
contains; and if gentlemen are sincere in the valid- 
ity of the precedent which they claim, let them 
accept the proposition, The preamble to the act 
specifies the object of it—revenue to pay the debts of 
the Government, and protection as incidental to 
revenue. This is what the south has always con- 
tended for, and she asks no more now. But, sir, 
the truth is, that protection in 1790 was not what 
protection wasin 1516, 1824, 1828, and 1832. Who- 
ever will examine the details of the law, the debates 
upon it here, the a@tion of Congress upon the 
naked question of protection, and its subsequent 
action, wil] discover that no such idea of protec- 
tion, as contended for since 1816, ever entered into 
the minds of Congress in the passage of the bill. 
Revenue and the encouragement of American 
tonnage were the only objects directly held in view ; 
and if encouragement to manufactures followed, 
nobody complained. Here, sir, is the preamble to 
the law which is held to be such a strong prece- 
dent : 

“Whereas it is necessary, FOR THE SUP- 
PORT OF THE GOVERNMENT, FOR THE 
DISCHARGE OF THE DEBT OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES, and for the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures, that duties be laid upon 
goods, wares, and merchandise,” &c. 

Now, who is there that reads this extract that 
ean have any doubts upon its meaning? The sup- 
port of the government andthe payment of the 
public debt were the first objects, and the protection 
and encouragement of domestic manufactures was 
the secondary object. Revenue was the object, and 
protection the incident. But what was the amount 
of the duties which were considered as protective ? 
Iron paid a duty of 74 per cent.; cotton goods of 
74 per cent. Will gentlemen accept such protective 
duties upon these articles now? If so, the whole 
south will vote for such a bill to-day, and gladly 
embrace the opportunity. But such duties are 
called ee duties. What, sir, are protective 
duties? On examining the testimony taken before’ 
a committee in England, (and I hope gentlemen 
will not object to my going to England for authori- 
ty, since they quote her pour to sustain them,) I 
find the factto be generally conceded, that any duty 
which exceeds the cost of transportation is protec- 
tive. Now, the duties before referred to were to 
some extent protective, because they exceeded the 
cost of transportation. But, sir, the object in laying 
the duty was revenue to carry on the government ; 
and the amount required was a per cent. exceeding 
the cost of transportation; and the pro‘ection which 
followed was incidental and inevitable, because the 
wants of the government could not be otherwise 
supplied. We had a debt of sixty millions of dol- 
Jars upon the government; and with a population 
of four millions of people, and embarrassed from 
the war of the Revolution, the revenue, if not at 
a greater rate per cent. than transportation, would 
have been wholly insufficient. The next Congress 
which met passed another act, increasing these 
duties, and reciting in the preamble to the bill that, 
because of the insufficient amount of the revenue to 
supply the wants of the government, the revenues 
were increased ; but noi a word is said of the in- 
sufficiency of the duties to protect manufactures. 
And if eight per cent. would protect iron manufac- 
tures while they were then in their infancy, why is 
it that, after fifiy years’ growth, twenty per cent. 
will not protect them now? But, sir, when this 


first bill was upon its passage, at every proposition 
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to impose a duty upon any article, the question was 
raised, whether it would not affect our tonnage, by 
diminishing importations? If a tariff was laid in 
view of not affecting imports, it is difficult to im- 
agine how it could be a protective tariff. But fur- 
ther: it was objected to these high duties, such as I 
have referred to, that the people would not bear 
them; but it was replied, that, unless they were 
imposed, the revenue would be deficient, and it 
would haveto be supplied by an excise tax, to which 
the people would be more opposed. If there was 
such a jealousy on the part of the people at high 
duties, even for revenue, who can believe the same 
Congress which was sensible of such feeling would 
have imposed unnecessary duties for protection ? 
There wasa feature of the act which is remarkable, 
if itis to be regarded as a protective tariff. All 
importations in American vessels were admitted 
at a less rate of duty (ten per cent.) than those in 
foreign vessels. And the cost of the articles im- 
ported was to be estimated in the foreign market, 
and notin our ports. Now, sir, can you find such 
principles as these embraced in any protective 
tariff since 1816% Protective duties have ranged 
from fifty to three hundred per cent. ; no distinc- 
tion was made as to the vessel in which imports 
were made; and, to increase these duties still 
higher, the home and not the foreign valuation was 
adopted. 


But, sir, since precedent is to be quoted as authority 
—and I hold it generally to be very good authority, 
and upon this question I will take the action of Con- 
gress of 1790 as conclusive--I trust I too may be 
allowed the benefit of it. At that same session 
which passed the first tariff, a memorial from a 
glass manufacturer of Baltimore was presented, 
asking for a loan of $10,000 to enable him to carry 
on his business. The committee raised upon it 
reported favorably to it. The question was raised, 
whether Congress possessed the power to appro- 
priate money for such an object; and the report 
was rejected by a large majority. Now, sir, I 
know I shall be told thatthis is not a case in point; 
but I reply that itis. And why not? If Congress 
can constitutionally impose a duty on all glass 
manufactures of fifty per cent., so that a manufac- 
turer can realize $10,000 by way of protection for 
his labor, and without which law he w@ald not 
realize it, what is the reason that Congress cannot 
collect the money and pay it out to him for the 
same purpose? ‘The only difference is, that in the 
one case the money goes directly into the pockets 
of the manufacturer, from the consumer; and in the 
other it goes through the Government to the same 
favorite. If, therefore, precedent settles any thing, 
itis all in favor of the unconstitutionality of a 
protective tariff. 


But, to place this subject in a clearer light, I have 
prepared a statement of the duties imposed by the 
several tariff acts from 1790 to 1828, by which they 
may be contrasted, and we may see what was meant 
by protection at the first period. At that time, our 
manufactures were in their extreme infancy. If 
help ever was needed, it was then; but yet cottons, 
woollens, and iron, paid then buta duty varying from 
5 to 7} per cent; and after they had struggled 
through the feebleness of that infancy—when they 
had passed tothe age of manhood—high duties were 
for the first time thought of as necessary to sustain 
them. 


Table showing the rates of duty upon cotton fabrics 
of foreign manufacture, since the establishment of 
the Government. 
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There is no one who can look upon these facts, and 
bring himself, by means ofany system of argument, to 
the conclusion that protection, as now understood, was 
ever present in the minds of Congress until the aet 
of 1816. It is true that there were high duties 
during the war, but they were owing to the neces. 
sities of the Government to raise revenue. Owing 
to the non-intercourse between this country and 
England, the spirit of speculation raised up the man. 
ufactures of this country, both north and south: 
and when peace came, the north, desirous of 
prosecuting the business, and finding itself unable 
to compete successfully with foreign factories, ap- 
plied for and received protection. ‘The south aban- 
doned her participation in the pursuit, and retum- 
ed to agriculture. But, sir, it was here, at this 
period of time, and never before, that the doctrine 
of protection began. It existed to 1833, and was 
exploded then by the compromise act. 

ut this doctrine has arisen from confounding 
the principle of retaliatory duties, in the regulation 
of commerce, with that o Fak manufactures, 
It is difficult to understand the propriety of allow- 
ing France to import her wines and silks free of 
duty, while she allows the cottons of Egypt to enter 
her ports at one-half the duty she charges upon the 
cottons of Georgia. Nor is there any justice in’al- 
lowing France this monopoly of our markets, while 
she imposes a duty of near one thousand per cenl. 
upon the tobacco of the middle and western Siates. 
It would be but the exercise of a righteous power, 
in regulating the terms on which the people of our 
country trade with those of other countries, that 
Congress should, by its legislation, coerce justice 
from other nations. But there is no such good rea- 
son existing why one citizen of this country should 
be taxed fifty per cent. on the articles of his con- 
sumption, to increase the wealth of another citizen 
of the same government. 

But, apart from all constitutional questions, there 
is no need of a protective tariff. The great manv- 
facturing interests of our country are now full 
grown, and can stand without the hot-bed stimulus 
of protection. ‘The eloquent gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. J. R. Incersou) told us that already 
did our manufacturers put to shame those of Shet- 
field and Birmingham, in the superiority of theit 
productions. Now, sir, if this be true, (and no one 
questions it,) what protection can our manufactu- 
rers, under such circumstances, need? Why ist 
that a superior manufacture cannot compete suc 
cessfully with an inferior one ? 


But there is an acknowledgment made by the 
friends of protection which silences at once 
forever their demands. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Hupson) states.that the expo! 
tation of domestic manufactures in one year 
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ceeded the amount of rice and tobacco sccm gd 
. exported. The address of the “ home league” ad- 
mits the same fact. By reference to the commer- 
cial document, it appears that in 1840 there was 
ried of iron manufactures $1,000,000, and of 
cgtton manufactures $3,500,000. Now, sir, where 
jo these manufactures find their market? Just 
gberever our flag floats. Throughout all South 
america, British America and Indies; in Africa, 
Continental Europe, Asia, South Sea islands, and 
in Great Britain herself. Our manufacturers ex- 
rt their products, pay all the expenses of trans- 
rtation, pay the impost duties of these countries, 
and still come into successful competition with the 
“ pauper labor” of England there. Now, sir, if 
they can do this, what is the reason that they cannot 
successfully compete at home with this same labor, 
when it has to incur the expense of transportation, 
and then add the duties of our impost law? These 
facts show that already our manufacturers produce 
more annually than can be consumed at home, and 
that any further duties will have no other effect 
than to create a bounty, to be paid directly to the 
labor of one class of society, at the expense of 
another. But they do more. They levy these 
large contributions upon the labor of that one class, 
forthe purpose of enabling our manufacturers to 
go into foreign markets and compete with British 
manufacturers. That hee pigenire reduces prices ; 
and who are benefited by the reduction? It is the 
subjects of the foreign government where sold— 
perhaps of England. The consequence is, that the 
American citizen bears the tax upon his labor for 
the benefit of the pauper labor of other countries. 
Is this the American system, the system of patriotism, 
which brings down the proud energies of our own 
people to promote and ameliorate the condition of 
foreigners, Owing allegiance to another govern- 
ment, resident there, and deriving protection from its 
laws? Suchare its practical effects. And are gen- 
tlemen disposed to carry out such a measure as this ? 
Let them abandon the system; for, apart from all 
constitutional difficulties, such consequences must 
follow the protection of our manufacturers when 
they do not need it, as they do’ not now need it; or 
when they are able to export, and do export, as they 
have done, and yet continue to do. 

I have recently seen some statistics connected 
with the manufactures of iron and cotton, which 
show a degree of prosperity connected with them 
unparalleled by any other business now pursued ; 
and by which it appears that capital and labor em- 
ployed in them yield a greater product than any 
similar amount of either engaged in any other bu- 
siness. The facts are contained in a Pocket An- 
nual, intended for cheap and general circulation. 
Speaking of the iron factories at Pittsburg, it says: 
“Number of bloomeries, forges, and rolling mills, 
for bar iron and nails, 12; number of tons produced, 
5,100; value manufactured, about $4,500,000 ; 
number of hands employed, including miners, 
2395; amount of capital invested, $1,931,000.” 
Here the annual gross product to each hand em- 
ployed, including miners, is $1,954; and the gross 
per upon the capital invested is 240 per cent. 
Speaking of the cotton factories of Massachusetts, 

it says the “value of manufactured articles is 
$16,578,003; number of persons employed, 20,929 ; 
capital invested, $18,079,089 ;” thus showing a gross 
product to each hand of $791 per annum, and a re- 
turn upon capital invested of 83 per cent. Itis 

(rue that all these annual products are not profits, 
by @ great deal; but yet a large part must be; for 
ia no other business do the labor and capital em- 
ployed yield so great areturn even of gross receipts, 
aud yet yield no profits, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. W. W. 
lawin,) who represents this great iron interest, is 
reported to have sounded the rally of Georgians to 
4 protective tariff, and likewise, as an inducement 
0 it, said that General Harrison was in favor of 
pene, and that we had unfurled his banner. 

did not hear the gentleman’s remarks distinctly, 
and should be glad to learn whether he did so speak. 
a Unverwoop. The gentleman is not in his 

iListrue, Mr. Speaker, that the whigs did unfurl 
the banner of General Harrison to the south. They 
‘nseribed upon it, “ The Compromise Act.” The 
Van Buren party unfurled the banner of their chief, 
and placed the same inscription upon it. With 

h parties in Georgia, the compromise act has 

regarded as acceptable. Sir, to that act the 
Georgia, whigs are prepared‘ now to rally; and 
¢y call upon the gentleman to come up with 
































them to the a of that act, and to abandon his 


odd notions of a protective tariff. But, if he will 
not go with us, we can never go with him. If, 
however, we should ever prove so recreant to the 
interests of our constituents—so lost to the high 
mandates of our duty--so false to honor--as to 
come to the support of a protective tariff, suffer 
me to say to the honorable gentleman, that we will 
not come to the rally at the call of one who has so 
recently deserted the whig party, to follow the light 
of the palace sun. 

Among the arguments which have been offered 
in favor of the policy of a protective tariff, is the 
one—that it advances the interests of the grain- 
growing States more particularly, because it fur- 
nishes a market for their products. ‘There never 
was a more mistaken argument than this—none 
more utterly unfounded and untrue. So far from 
its being true, it is a notorious fact, that the cotton- 
growing States, when left untrammelled by a pro- 
tective tariff, consume a much greater amount 
of the productions of the grain-growing regions 
thanthe manufacturing States. And there is not 
a blow which falls upon the south which is not felt to 
the far west. I care not what may be the argu- 
ments offered to the contrary, it is true that the in- 
terests of the producing States--south and west— 
are identical. As the wave of prosperity recedes 
{rom the southern shore, so do the barren shoals of 
adversity elevate themselves in the regions of the 
west, 

I have seen a statement, contained in the same 
annual to which I have before referred, calculated 
to produce the impression of a great dependence 
of the grain-growing States upon the manufactu- 
ring States. It purporisto be an extract from a 
speech delivered here by a gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. James Irvin,) furnishing statistics 
as to the iron business of that State. I allude par- 
ticularly to so much as relates to the grain interests 
connected with manufactures. From it there ap- 
pear to be 210 furnaces in that State, “employing 
15,000 workmen, using 1,000,000 cords of wood, 
and consuming annually upwards of 1,000,000 
bushels of wheat, 2,000,000 of rye and corn, and 
12,000,000 pounds of beef and pork.” This for- 
midable. array of figures is calculated to make a 
strong fmpression upon the minds of the voting 
population, who might perhaps not stop to inquire 
as to its reasonableness. But, sir, there must be 
some mistake in this matter. The consumption 
to each man is 200 bushels of grain and 800 pounds 
of meat per annum! If true, what merciless ap- 
petites these Pennsylvanians must have, to con- 
sume so much meat. No wonder the manufactu- 
rers are crying out for help. They certainly ought 
to need it, if they feed many men at these rates, 

( At this point of his remarks, the House adjourn- 
ed over until to-morrow.) 

Mr. Meriweruer resumed. He said that on 
yesterday he had adverted to certain remarks re- 

orted to have been made by a gentleman from 
Pennavivents, (Mr. W. W. Irwin,) in reference 
to Georgia whigs coming up to the rally of a pro- 
tective tariff. He had alluded to it, toallow the gen- 
tleman an opportunity of explaining what he had 
said. He had since spoken with that gentleman, 
and had received from him his printed speech, in 
which he discovered that no such remark had been 
miade. Mr. M. had only adverted to it because it 
had been said and written that now we were likely 
to get the truth about the support of General Har- 


surprise that both northern men and southern men 


none in what Mr. Van Buren said. 
Mr. W. W. Inwtn here asked Mr. M. to allow 


him to explain; which being done, he said that in 
three papers he had been correctly reported, and 
yet he had, upon several occasions, been misrepre- 
sented in what he did say. He was himself a pro- 
General Harrison was the 
advocate of the compromise act. He had called 
upon the Georgia whigs to rally to the support of 
that act, and not to the supportof a protective tariff. 
This was what he said, and not what had been im- 
puted to him. He had been misrepresented, but 
posed. While up, 
however, he would call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia to a report in the National 

$) remarks in refer- 


tective tariff man. 


not intentionally, as he sup 


Intelligencer of his (Mr, M, 









rison by the north and souih. It was no matter of 


had supported him. The same thing had happened 
in the support of Mr. Van Buren. Both gentle- 
men professed the same principles in reference to 
the tariff; the only difference was, that the country 
had confidence in what General Harrison said, and 
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ence to himself, and wished to know if he had 
been correctly reported. 

Mr. Meriwetuer stated that, in substance, he 
was correctly reported. 

Mr. Irwin then asked the gentleman from Geor- 
gia to point out one single principle that he had 
itherto professed which*he had now abandoned. 

Mr. M. sane that he had not spoken of any 
change or abandonment of any principle by the 
gentieman from Pennsylvania; he had spoken of 
a desertion of the whig party; and this he did not 
speak of from any personal knowledge of the gen- 
tleman’s particular position. He had not busied 
himself to define any one’s position, but he spoke 
from what was general report; and in the political 
circle in which he (Mr. M.) moved, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania was receivel and accepted as 
one of those who had left the whig party, and 
would follow Mr. Tyler wherever he went, if it 
was into the ranks of the lecofoco panv. This 
was the evidence from whien he spoke, and no 
other that was personal to himself. 

Mr. Irwin then commenced another inquiry, 
which was not heard from the noise in the hall, 
when 

Mr. Prorrit called Mr, Irwin to order; be ob- 
jected to this manner of cross-questioning among 
members. (Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Meriweruer. I will relieve the gentleman 
from Indiana, by claiming the floor, and proceed- 
ing with my remarks. 

When the House adjourned on yesterday, I was 
replying to the argument of the gentleman on my 
left, (Mr. Hunson,) that the grain-growing States 
were greatly interested in the protective system. 
He gave us some statistical facts to prove it. 
Now, sir, with the reduction of population engaged 
in manufactures in Massachusetts since 1837, as 
appears by the census, there must be a corres- 
ponding reduction in the amount of bread-stuffs 
imported into that State. At this time there cannot 
be, according to the gentleman’s own facts, pro- 
duce imported into that State exceeding in value 
$3,500,000 per annum. From the most accurate 
data I ean obtain, (and they arecertainly not 2s au- 
thenlic as those of the gentleman,) there is annually 
consumed in Georgia, of products brought from the 
grain-growing States, viz: horses, mules, hogs, 
bacon, beef, butter, corn, wheat, flour, &c., not less 
than $4,500,000. Massachusetis has a population 
of 181,066 persons engaged in commerce, agri- 
culture, and manufactures; Georgia has a popula- 
tion of similar pursuits of 219,795. Massachusetts 
has not increased in population at a rate exceed- 
ing ten per cent.; Georgia-has increased at the rate 
of thirty-five per cent. So that, while Georgia is 
already a betier customer, she is likely to continue 
a much better one ; for her population; increasing 
at a greater ratio than that of Massachusetts, must 
continue to require a greater supply of such pro- 
ducts than that State. But Georgia is not the only 
State consuming the products of the grain-growing 
States. There is South Carolina. Alabama is 
elikewise a strong customer. With her rich lands, 
her population is destined to be immense, and is in- 
creasing now at a rate of more than eighty per 
cent. Mississippi will not be outstripped by any ; 
and Lowisiana stands the rival of any. Florida, 
if she is permitted to exist, will come in for a large 
share of this consumption. Suffer me to say to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, that if he were 
to visit the cotton regions of the south and west, 
he would never again contrast the consumption 
of the manufacturing States with that of the cot- 
ton-raising States, of the products of the west, I 








Pilgrim Fathers when I say that, in one drove in 
Georgia, I have seen more hogs from the State of 
Kentucky than the whole State of Massachusetts 
purchases in one year from the whole west. And 
the gentleman will be surprised to learn, if he has 
not consulted the siatisties of the last year’s census, 
that Lonisiana, with a population of 360,000 per- 
sons, in 1839 produced but 109 bushels of wheat; 
Mississippi, with a population of 375,000, pre- 
duced but 196,000 bushels of wheat; while the vast 
population of these two States derived the large 
deficit of wheat and flour from the grain-growing 
States alone. : : 

Now, sir, whenever you impose a high protec- 
tive tariff, the south must and will abandon, to a 
great extent, the consumption of these products, 
and produce them at home. Very specious rea- 
soning has been resorted to, to demonstrate the con- 
trary to the country; but we of the south know 


am sure that I do not disparage the land of the\ 
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why we should pursue such a course, and no argu- 
ment can contradict the facts which jead to such a 
conclusion. High duties lead to either high prices 
or diminished importations ; if they do not, protec- 
tion is of no advantage to the manufacturer. But 
either event necessarily restricts consumption. 
Now, if the foreign manwfacturer cannot sell to us, 
he penny will not buy from us; and the de- 
crease of the demand either reduces the price cf 
our cotton, or the quantity which we produce ; and, 
unless we immediately restrict the production, the 
increased supply reduces the amount below what the 
consumption would demand. Self-defence, then, 
requires us to diminish the supply; and, with our 
farms and laborers provided for large crops, we 
have the means of producing all the productions 
now purchased from the grain-growing States, and 
of becoming competitors with them--if no further, 
at least in the grain market; for it is a fact which 
has been communicated to me—that southern 
wheat is much preferred for the trade in the 
South American States, and no State produces 
heavier and better wheat than that growing in a 
large part of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Sowh Carolina. 

But, independent of the connexion of the west 
and south thus arising from their relations, the 


west is directly prejudiced by the imposition of 


high duties, Large quantities of her grains are 
shipped to the West Indies, and there sold. Bills 
are drawn against their sugars and coffee, shipped 
to England from thence, and these help to pay our 
foreign purchases. But diminish them, and the 
consequence follows inevitably—of a diminution 
of demand for the grain, unless in times of great 
scarcity. Here the grain-grower directly encoun- 
ters the prejudice and injury of high duties. And 
the same effects are equally applicable to the fate 
of the tobacco-grower. The truth is, that three- 
fourths of this Union are deeply interested in 
large importations to our country; for the greater 
they become, when equalled by exports, the more 
they give encouragement to the labor of those who 
till the soil. Free trade is the only true policy of 
our country, without you sacrifice a greater interest 
toalessone. There are now engaged in manu- 
factures tn the United States only 780,000 persons ; 
while there are engaged in agriculture 3,500,000. 

Now, sir, I ask gentlemen, what do the dictates 
of justice demand in their legislation-——-whether it 
should be so directed as to prejudice the greater 
number, to subserve the interests of the less; or 
should they permit the less to sustain themselves 
by their own industry and energy, as the greater 
has been compelled to do? For, sir, if, as a ques- 
tion of policy, we continue this protection, thus to 
the prejudice of so large a number of our people, 
have we any guaranty when it will end? You 
tell us that you have had it ever since the Govern- 
ment commenced ; and you say that you will be 
ruined if it is not continued. Is it possible that it 
is to be continued forever, at the continued sacri- 
fice of the greater and more overwhelming in- 
terests of four-fifths of the people of this gregt 
Government? We had betier at once pay these 
manufacturers to stop work and go to play, than 
to go back to this protective system. It would be a 
money-making business for us to do so. 

In illustration of the interest which the produ- 
cing States have in the principle of free trade, as 
well as to show how they are affected by high du- 
ties, I will read the following table, showing the 
net revenue received in each year from 1815 to 
1329, and the manner the revenue, and consequently 
the importations, were diminished by high duties. 
This period has been selected, because it covers 
that in which the protective system was in ful! ef- 
fect and operation. 

1815, $36,306,022~-free trade afier the war. 

1816, 27,484,100—same. 

W817, 17,524,775—tarifi of 1816 in operation. 

1818, 21,828,451—same. 

1819, 17,116,702—same. 

1820,  12,449,556—same ; predictions fully ver- 

ified. 

1821, 15,898,434) country began to recover the 

1822, 20,500,775 | natural causes of prosperity, 

1823, 17,008,570 f overpowering the retarding 

1824, 20,385,430 | operation of the tari, 

1825, 24,358,202—tariff of 1825 not yet in full 

operation. 
20),248,054—it operates this year. 
22,472,067—country recovering. 
24,969.812—same. 
22,192,879—thrown back by tariff of 182s° 


1826, 
1827, 


1828, 
1829, 
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During this period of twelve years, the popula- 
tion increased thirty-five per cent.; hence we 
should allow a corresponding increase in the reve- 
nue; for when we speak of a restrictive or protec- 
tive tariff diminishing importations, and conse- 
quently revenue, it is done so relatively ; for it is 
not to be supposed that the imports for a population 
of ten millions, under the free-trade system, would 
be greater than when that population was doubled, 
and the protective policy had been adopted. But 
the fair construction would be, that the ratio of each 
to the population would be diminished, and not that 
the simple aggregate: amount would be less. And 
this fact is shown by those which I have presented. 

But I have said that it would be better that we 
should pay the manufacturers or their operatives to 
remain idle, rather than pursue the protective sys- 
tem. Andin illustration of this position, if I should 
draw on facts existing during the high protective 
tariff system, I shall certainly be excused for doing 
sv, inasmuch as I shall then rely upon facts ascer- 
tained, rather than upon mere hypotheses, which 
may be questioned. I shall refer to a statement 
made in 1831, in reference to the cendition of a 
factory at “Great Falls village,” in New Hamp- 
shire. From it I learn that 1,250,000 pounds of 
cotton can be converted into 6,000,000 yards of 
cloth, which is very nearly 5 yards to the pound of 
cotton; that the manufacture of this quantity of 
cloth requires in a year, for the spinning and weav- 
ing, 790 men, boys, and females; which is equal to 
7,594 yards to each operative. Now, the duty at 
that time, on the cotton cloths there manufactured, 
was 8} cents per square yard, or about 6} cents the 
running a It was alleged that this duty was 
not prohibitory. If it were not, then these manu- 
facturers would be able to sell their clotlfs at 64 
cents per yard, higher than the foreign cloth costs 
abroad. But the duty was evidently prohibitory, 
and the protection which they enjoyed did not 
amount to more than one half the duty. But let us 
see how this duty operated. A protection of three 
cents per yard enables the manufacturer to sell his 
cloths for three cents more per yard than he would 
otherwise. This is a tax on the consumer. Now 
the increased price of these cloths, (by reason of 
this duty,) manufactured at this one establishment, 
is $180,000--equal to a bounty of $227 a head to 
each operative. Now, sir, it would be better for 
the people of the United States, who consume these 
goods, to pay each operative an annuity of $100 to 
stand still, or, if it be an object to have them em- 
ployed, to turn grindstones. They would be a 
gainer of $127 a head upon all these operatives, or, 
in the aggregate, of $101,000; and this they could 
afford to do, and pay for all the oil, coal, flour, and 
leather, consumed by the factory, and which it ap- 
pears amount to $12,500 more. Butconnected with 
this factory was a woollen establishment, producing 
annually 120,000 yards of fine broadcloth, and con- 
suming 200,000 pounds of wool, and employing 300 
individuals. The annual yield to each operative is 
400 yards per head. The duty per running yard 
amounts to $1 68}; and, as it was not a prohibitory 
duty, the duty paid was just so much additional 
price to the cost of the cloth. This wasa bounty to 
the manufacturers of New Hampshire, and amount- 
ing upon the whole to $202,500, and being a bounty 
to each operative of $675 annually. Now, sir, 
would it not have been a matter of interest to 
the consumers of this cloth to allow each operative 
a bounty of $100 each, to decline a further prosecu- 
tion of this business? And to save the farmer any 
loss on his wool, the same consumers could afford 
to pay them 25 cents a pound bounty, pay for the 
coal consumed, pay profits on capital invested at 
ten per cent., and still make a large saving tothem- 
selves. What is true in reference to cotton and 
woollen manufactures, is likewise true in regard to 
the iron manufactures. 

The increased sum paid by the people of the 
United States in the year 1830, for the purposes 
of protection to the manufacturers in this article, 
was immense. Nothing short of 135,000 tons was 
consumed here during that year, and with duties 
ranging from $12 50 per ton, up to $112 per ton. 
If we suppose that these duties increased, upon an 
average, the price of iron at the rate of $10 per 
ton, the sum paid by the people of the United States 
upon this article of common and absolute necessity, 
simply to compensate the iron manufacturers for 
their labor, is $1,350,000 per annum. 

Now, sir, here is a fair specimen of the effects 
and prejudices, to a very large portion of the peo- 
ple of the United States, growing out of a protec- 
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tive tariff. And the gentleman from Massa¢), 
as : We 
setts(who does not perhaps contend for so }j 
duties, but certainly for the principle which wil 
lead to them) admonishes the House that, yp 
protection is granted, the operatives engaged ia 
manufactures must go to agricultural pursuits 
thereby competition will be increased with th, 
grain-growing Siates. But does he recollect thy 
if such duties are again resorted to, you will for, 
a much greater competition, as well as shut up the 
market of a much greater numerical agriculiyra 
interest elsewhere? But, sir, the manufactur; 
interest is situated in this matter as the agriculyrg 
interest is; there are large capitals invested, ang 
must be employed, whether great or small profits 
follow ; and hence the anticipated competition cap. 
not arise. 

The south, however, is invited to acquiescenc 
in a protective tariff, because it is. said to be a ma. 
ter of interest to her, in providing a home marke 
for her products. But, sir, what is that home mar. 
ket, when compared with the vast products of he 
farms? If we were compelled to rely upon tha 
alone, bankruptcy and ruin would follow ineyita. 
bly. And if the alternative arises between a sy, 
render of the home or foreign market, or the ae. 

uisition of thefformer at the cost of high protective 

uties, we had better part with it atonce. Got 
the south, and you will find the goods of Lowelj 
on every counter; the supply already exceeds the 
demand; the home market, therefore, cannot bk 
enlarged to any great extent. That is manifes 
from the exportation, in one year, of $3,500.00 
worth of cotton fabrics, paying duties and enteri 
foreign ports in competition with English fabrics, 
The coon crop of the United States is 2,100,00) 
bales, while the consumption at home is bu 
280,000 bales. This will show you that, as a mat 
ter of pecuniary interest, we are not and cannot be 
so deeply interested in the home market as to sac. 
rifice a greater interest, and withal our principles, 
to secure it. Tosay that we are indifferent to such 
a market, is to express a sentiment we do not feel 
As a subject of mutual interest, we desire to cult- 
vate it; nay, more, if there were no mutuality in 
it, still, if we could advance the interests of any 
portion of the Union, without a saerifice of our 
own, American pride and feeling would prompt us 
to the support. But, had we no interest at all at 
stake, other than that which is common to all, still 
we should be compelled so to legislate as to rescue 
the interests of a large majority from the thraldom 
which is oppressive, to advance those of a compar- 
atively smal] minority. 

We are told that the long-cherished principle, 
that high duties diminish revenue, is fallacious, 
and that no such effect follows. ‘The gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Hupson) points us to the 
condition of the Treasury in 1835 and 1836, as con- 
clusive evidence of its fallacy, when he says your 
vaults were overflowing, and it became necessary | 
to deposite the money with the States; and which, 
by the bye, was the wisest act of legislation that 
has marked the American Congress for years. 

But is not the gentleman. conscious that he has 
attributed the large surplus then on hand to the 
wrong cause? If you had cut off the ee the 

ublic lands, would it have ever arisen? No, sit. 
towes its existence alone to the fund derived from 
that source, The receipts then were what they 
never had been before, and never will be again— 
varying from five to fifteen millions of dollars 
yearly. ‘Strike them off, and you would not have 
had means sufficient from imposts to support the 
government, 

There is an argument pressed upon us by the 
advocates of the protective policy, which, though it 
seems paradoxiéal, yet addresses itse!f to the self- 
ishness of all, and may consequently gain credence 
with a willing ear-—that high duties produce low 

rices. If it be true, is seemsto me that our manu- 
acturers are wanting in that sagacity for which 
they have ever been particularly noted. Their 
complaint now made to us is, that foreign labor is 
so much cheaper than domestic, that they cannot 
manufacture as cheaply as foreigners ; they there- 
fore ask that the duties may be increased, so thal 
they may be able to meet this competition ; to meet 
it by an increase, consequently, in the price of their 
manufactures. This is all they can ask protection 
for ; and, to induce us to give it to them, tae 
to persuade us that that very duty will e the 
article it is placed upon cheaper. 

It is hardly reasonable that I should trespass 
upon the patience of the House to examine such 
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ment; the bare statement of the proposition 
«ents itsown fallacy. But, asit has been gravely 
ved in debate, I shall be indulged with a brief 
gice of its merits. The cost of manufacturing is 
wat the same, with either high or low duties. 
whatever an article sells for above the cost, is the 
rofit upon it. If, then, you reduce the price of the 
icle, you reduce the profits only. Now, who 
an believe that the motives of interest which 
mpt the manufacturers to ask protection would 
» far mistake the mode of its acquisition as to ask 
Congress the passage of a law which defeated 
he very end sought to be attained? And who will 
jeve that this large class of our fellow-citizens, 
hen they are laboring under the embarrassments 
low prices, would ask Congress to increase them 
legislating for a greater reduction ? 
“In looking over the prices current of an eastern 
ity, I see the price of several articles. Brown cot- 
om sheetings are from 5 to 74 cents per yard; 
peetings from 7 to 7} cents per yard; drillings 
rom 9 to 15 cents per yard; German cast-steel 
to 13 cents per pound; nails 5 to6 cents per 
ond; American pig iron $28 to $30 per ton. 
ow, sir, I should be gratified if gentlemen would 
me how much lower these articles will come, 
povided we increase the duties now paid 20 per cent. 
yore? But they tell us that these prices are now so 
pw, brought about by the low duties, that they can- 
ot sell their manufactures of like character for 
hem; they ask us for higher duties, that they may 
higher prices, and in the same breath tell us 
hat they will have the effect to reduce prices. If 
uch is to be the effect, why need we legislate for 
heir interests, when that very legislation necessari- 
yy results in an increase of the evil complained of 2 
Butevery man must see that an increase of prices 
sthe object tobe attained. And for what purpose ? 


Not to supply revenue, but, under the cloak of 


oing so, to increase the profits of the manufactu- 


1S. 
But I do not believe that the manufacturers, as a 
lass, want any change in the duties. Many of 
bem have so declared: they say, Let us alone; 
eare doing very well. Look at the small num- 
r of memorials seeking an increase of duties pre- 
nedtous. It was not so in 1824 or 1828, when 
hey really desired an increase of protection. Then 
our tables groaned under the weight of the memo- 
lals presented, and your lobbies were thronged 
ith agents~-importunate agents, who cried out for 
he last drop of blood. But circumstances have 
holly changed. No such interest is felt and 
en, because there is no occasion for it. At the 
xtra session, it is true, there were some button- 
lakers and wire-drawers who were a little restless ; 
nd perhaps the builders of clothes-pins and mop 
andles, alluded to by my friend from Massachu- 
is, may feel some disquiet at the fear of competi- 
on from England in the Missouri market. Even 
he hearty constituents of my friend from Pennsyl- 
ania have been pretty quiet, though ‘hat doubtless 
sowing tothe fact that they feel themselves safe 
rhen their interests are confided to the care of so 
lean advocate. I trust, however, that the manu- 
clurers will not take a hint from what I have 
aid, and send up their memorials in consequence ; 
bt I shall be no more convinced of the necessity of 
heir cases by a petition extorted by this notice, than 
they had left us to a calm judgment, dictated by 
her than testimony from interested witnesses. 
But, sir, the manufacturers may be well assured 
hal protective duties will not relieve their embar- 
asments. The evil lies too deep for that to reach 
And, since they point us to the policy of Eng- 
hd as resulting in her greatness, let me ask them 
follow England’s example, adopt her wise policy, 
id abandon that which experience has demonstra- 
Mito heris ruinous. In the recent investigation 
ore a committee of Parliament, the fact was as- 
tained, that the manufactures which had been 
ost cherished ie A protective duties had always 
een the most embarrassed ; and it was further as- 
hed, that the true secret of England’s prosperi- 
grew out of a change of that policy. A witness 
ated that the manufactures had languished for 
8; the policy of poet duties, which brought 
ign prices, prevailed; a change was determined 
pon, and small profits were agreed upon. This 
teased consumption extensively ; and the result 
s, large sales and large egate profits. 
nerican manufacturers will but consult their 
h interests, they will follow the example of Eng- 
i manufacturers, instead of pointing us to her 
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protection. The facts stated are corroborated by 
the history of English legislafton. The follow- 
ing table shows the duties imposed at stated periods 
upon two principal manufactures : 





1819. | 1834. 
Manufactures | 
of cotton 44 per cent. | 50 percent. | 10 per cent. 
Plain white 
calico and 
dimity,from 


places with- 


in charter of 

East India 
Company - | 16 per cent. 
Tron in bars - | $12 per ton. | $28 20 per ton.| $6 60 per ton. 
Wrought iron | Prohibited | 50 per cent. | 20 percent. 
i | 


674 per cent. | 10 per cent. 


The tariffs of 1787 and 1819 were highly proiec- 
tive—the manufactures languished; but from 1834, 
content with a small per cent. profit, they have 
flourished, with large aggregate profits. 

Contrast these tariffs with the American tariffs 
on the same articles. 





1790. 


———— 


7k 
74 


| | yga8, 
| | 
| | 


Cotton manufactures 


per cent. | 35 to 225 percent. 
Iron in bars 


per cent. | $37 per ton. 


England tried the protective policy for more than 
fifty years, and yet distress pervaded her rmanufac- 
tures; she abandoned that policy but recently, and 
now they flourish. We have tried the same policy 
fifty years, with no better success; for the manufac- 
turers say they need protection now as much as 
ever. Let us, too, abandon that policy, cut loose the 
industry of our country from the shackles which a 
dependence on government protection creates, and 
let it stand forth in the majesty of its own energies. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, in support 
of his position, has read us an invoice of English 
manufactures in 1816, and contrasted the prices 
with those of the present day ; and, showing us that 
duties are higher now than then, draws the conclu- 
sion in favor of his position. But, sir, if this argu- 
ment were true as to our own country, it cannot be 
true as to England. For will he contend that our 
manufacturers ,jhave paid English duties, paid ex- 
penses of transportation, and entered successfully 
in the British market with their own manufactures 2 
If not, then our duties have not been the means of 
reducing prices in England. If they have entered 
into that successful competition, then they no longer 
need protection. But all kinds of dye-stuffs were 
free in 1816, and are free now; they are fifty per 
cent. lower now than in 1816. What has reduced 
them in price ? / 

Tea and coffee then paid a duty of from three to 
six cents per pound; they now pay no duty, yet 
they are forty per cent. lower now than then. And 
coffee, which paid a duty at one time of two cents per 
pound, was one cent and a half per pound cheaper 
then than itis now. These facts will show the gen- 
tleman that causes other than ‘“ duties looking to 
print’ pene a decline inthe price of com- 
modities. should not be surprised to hear, in 
carrying out these principles, that the duty of four 
cents a pound on cotton-has been the means of in- 
creasing the vast supply, and of keeping down its 

rice, But, sir, it is the cotton-gin invented by 
himey, by which one hand can now perform the 
labor which twenty, forty years ago, were required 
to perform, that has increased the supply, and con- 
sequently kept downthe price. But the true reason 
for the decline of prices to which the gentleman 
alludes is to be found in the fact of the great im- 
rovement in machinery, by which one hand per- 
orms the labor which thirty performed fifty years 
ago. 

The argument that the competition in the United 
States, by a protective tariff, has had an influence 
in reducing the prices in this country as well as 
England, has at first sight a semblance of truth ; 
but, as we advance in its examination, its fallacy 
becomes more apparent and conclusive. That 
competition does reduce prices, is true. But what 
is it?—for we sometimes confound the use of 
terms, and therefore ascribe to a wrong cause a par- 
ticular effect. “ Competition is that struggle be- 
tween producers of particular commodities, of 
similar or nearly similar description, and of equal 
er nearly equal quality, by which each endeavors 
to make it the interest of a purchaser to give him a 
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! preference ; which is usually accomplished by a re- 
duction of price.” But this competition, to be 
efficient, must be carried en between persons who 
are upon a par, or nearly so;—that is, those who 
ean afford to sell their fabrics at the same or nearly 
the same prices : for as no article can continue to be 
sold at less than the cost of production, if one party 
can sell at a less price than another can produce, the 
latter must retire from the competition. This is 
the situation of the United States and Great Britain, 
as conceded by the manufacturers. It is admitted, 
and relief is sought against the fact that in this coun- 
try manufacturing cannot be carried on as cheaply 
asin Great Britain, on account of a variety of 
causes; and, under such circumstances, is it pos- 
sible that America can compete with England, and 
reduce prices here as well as there? It is far- 
ther admitted, that some articles can be produced so 
much cheaper in England than by us, that, under 
a system of free trade, we could not compete at all. 
Then, does the stimulus of protection enable us to 
do so? 

In the first place, the immediate effect of such a 
law would be to diminish importations into_the 
United States, on account of the rise in price. This 
diminution of demand would occasion a temporary 
fall in the price of manufactures in Great Britain, 
partly from the excess of stocks on hand, for which. 
the regular market would have thus been cut off; 
partly from the fall of wages, which would result 
trom the dismissing of the surplus hands; and 
partly from the fall which would take place in the 
price of the raw materials. This fall, however, 
would not be the result of competition, but of a di- 
minished demand; and would be temporary ig its 
duration. The production of the manufactures 
would be suspended until the supply should accom- 
modate itself to the present extent of demand ; 
wages would resume their former level, by the idle 
hands being thrown into other employments ; and 
the production of the raw material would be di- 
minished until the supply should be equal to the 
new demand, and prices would rise to former rates; 
and thus no permanent reduction would take — 

In the mean time, however, greatevil would have 
resulted to the manufacturers here. They would 
have had to encounter foreign competition of for- 
eign fabrics, sold in the market at less than the 
cost of importation; and, besides this, the domes- 
tic competition operating together, would have 
pulled down prices below the cost of production in 
America. But this evil would be ultimately cured, 
because no more fabrics would be produced than 
could be promptly sold at prices which would 
make a fair return upon the capital invested; and 
thus the prices of these manufactures would settle 
down, both at home and abroad, at the same prices 
which they were held at before the protection was 
created. ’ 

But another question presents itself,—whether 
competition hereafter would diminish prices abroad 
or not? This must necessarily depend upon the 
extent of competition created by these high duties. 
The establishment of manufactffres in this country 
would doubtless increase that competition ; but, by 
reducing the home demand, it would necessarily di- 
minish it in England ; and as the number of persons 
who might become operatives in the factories must 
be less when the fabrics are at high prices than 
when they are at low prices in the two countries 
united, the competition would not be as great as 
if the high duties were not imposed; and, as a 
consequence, the prices would not be as likely to 
fall with them as without them. 

But there is another principle to which I have 
referred in the history of the English manufac- 
tures;—that a manufacturer can afford to reduce 

rices in proportion to the amount of his sales. 

rom which, if it be true, the conclusion follows, 
that our restrictive system, by lessening demand, 
has increased prices in England; and that we could 
have obtained English fabrics cheaper, but for our 
own system. But let it not be inferred that { am 
an enemy to American industry, and am opposed 
to the consumption of American fabries, and desire 
to establish British productions in their stead. No, 
sir; every feeling of my bosom is urely Ameri- 
can. But while I entertain for our institutions the 
kindest and strongest feelings, still I like, better 
than all other things, that overruling and control- 
ling feature of our government, which gives to 
every citizen freedom of thought and action, and 
which condemns as anti-American any restraint 
or oppression upon any part of the industry of our 


country, for the purpose of advancing and fos- 
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tering another. Leave us free to act; and if, in 
the exercise of our patriotism orf interest, we 
should think proper to encourage with our patron- 
age the labor of our own country, it will be our 
own free will to do so; but without the action of 
our own volition, we protest against any coercive 
legislation to make us patrons of amy calling. 

The conclusions at which | have arrived, in 
reference to the principles to which I have alluded, 
are, that manufactures cannot be sold in this coun- 
try, or any where else, below the cost of produc- 
tion; a8 We cannot manufacture here as cheaply 
as in England, therefore we cannot sell as cheap 
as her manufacturers can; that high duties do 
not crefite a competition, either here or there, to 
redvce prices; that until the cost of production 
here is reduced to ’ level with the cost in England, 
high duties are a bounty paid by the consumer to 
the manufacturer, as an encouragement to the Ja- 
bor of the latter at the expense of that of the for- 
mer. And it is to that system of legislation which 
renders the consumer a tax-payer, for the benefit 
of the manufacturer, that I object and oppose, and 
which opposition is sustained by the wise and just 
provisions of our Constitution. 

Holding these principles, | shall vote for a ref- 
erence of this subject to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. Either committee, however, will, I 
fear, afford all incidental protection that the maau- 
facturers ought to desire; for, with the heaVy debt 
left upon this government by the fast administra- 
tion, duties enough will have to be raised to an- 
swer the wants of the treasury, for mere revenue 
purposes, to extend to them all encouragement 
which a reasonable man should ask. For revenue, 
and revenue only, the south is willing to vote; but 
the first cent of duty which you impose for protec- 
tion, we stand ready to resist at all hazards. And 
if the manufacturers will but be content with small 
profits and large sales—if they will but check their 
overgrown avarice—if they will but recollect that 
others must live besides themselves,—we shall meet 
with no difficulties in adjusting this question. I 
ean say, for the whole south, that, while we stand 
ready to do justice to others, we will have justice 
dore to ourselves, 

Duties for revenue are necessarily taxes upon 
the consumer ; but if not raised in this way, they 
would be raised in some other more objectionable 
mode. It is the Constitution which provides for 
this, and we will support its provisions ; beyond it 
you have no right to ask us to go; and to exac- 
tions beyond its requirements, we feel no obligation 
to sibmit. 

I have now done with this branch of my argu- 
ment. Much political matter has been drawn with- 
in the range of this debate, and to it I desire to 
address some remarks. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. 
EastMan,) in the ardency of his zeal to assail his 
opponents, has dashed headlong into the assault, 
without even reviewing the ground he must as- 
sume, ene by the recklessness of his feelings, 
he has hurled his“missiles at his opponents, with- 
out reflecting that the very shaft which he aims at 
us must 7. its force against his own exposed 
bosom. And the shame of the attack will but add 
to the criminality of the deed he seeks to escape 
and fasten upon his opponents. That gentleman 
has adverted to the charge of extravagance made 
against the last administration. He admits the 
accusation, but asserts that the appropriations 
complained of were made by the 25th Congress 
and that the whigs had the majority then, and per- 
petrated the extravagance so justly censured by the 

ople. It is true, sir, that upon the 25th Congress 
alls the indignant condemnation of the people. 
It is to its legislation, unprecedented in its extrav- 
agance and folly, that are to be attributed the 
now present bankrupt condition of your treas- 
ury, the prostration of the energies of your 
government, and tne entailment on the people 
of a heavy nationa] de. Never did the fran- 
tic gambler sport his fortune with more fiendlike 
desperation at the gambling board, nor the maniac 
dash with more disregard of danger upon the 
frightful precipice, than did that Congress, infatu- 
ated with its power, in its folly conceive, and in its 
madness execute, its schemes of waste and ruin 
upon the public treasury. It commenced its exist- 
ence with the installation of Martin Van Buren 
into power. He had triumphed with an over- 
whelming majority over the pride of New Eng- 
land, the statesman of the west, and the illustrious 
patriot of Tennessee. The name of Jackson was 
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the magic spell that transferred the influence of 
his popularity to the successor. His followers be- 
lieved that, under his name, they had found the 
eis of another Mohammed; and that, while the 
inhabitant of “the Hermitage” but deigned to smile, 
it would be sacrilege itself to doubt their infallibil- 
ity ; and under such convictions acted. But suffer 
me to tell the gentleman that, improvident as was 
that Congress, it manifested infinitely less of reck- 
lessness in fits legislation, than he does disregard of 
justice in his allegations, when he imputes its con- 
duct to the dominion of a whig majority. 

That Congress began, in legal contemplation, 
the 4th March, 1837, and expired 3d March, 1839. 
During that period there were three sessions. 
Now, sir, let us see what were its appropriations. 
The extra session appropriated (Doc. 

37, Ist session 25th Congress)  - $2,109,000 00 
The 2d session appropriated (Doc. 

509, 2d session Beth Congress) - 36,564,648 98 
The 3d session appropriated (Doc. 

249, 3d session 25th Congress) - 36,862,242 78 


Making in two years an amount of 75,335,891 76, 
independent of what are called indefinite appro- 
priations. a 
We should suppose, from these appropriations, 

that there was indeed an overflowing treasury. 
But what were the facts? In September, 1837, this 
same Congress authorized a loan of ten millions of 
dollars; in March, 1838, it authorized another loan 
of the same amount; and in March, 1839, another 
loan of five millions of dollars: thus rendering it 
necessary, by reason of such heavy appropriations, 
to contract loans to the amount of twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars, instead of reducing expenditures so 
that the income might meet them. But, sir, the 
whole amount of these loans, though authorized, 
was not made until after the close of the 25th Con- 
gress; by the power then given, however, they have 
since been made. To meet the payment of the 
loans made in pursuance of this authority, other 
and larger appropriations were made during the 
25th Congress than those I have stated. 

For the payment of a part of the 
Joan authorized by the act of 1837, 
there was appropriated for the 
year 1£38, (see Treasurer’s report, 
December 3, 1838) - 

For payment of loan contracted 
under former act, and that of 1838, 
there was appropriated for 1839, 
(see Treasurer’s report, Decem- 
ber 3, 1839) . “ ' 


$8,089,440 64 


9,891,759 83 
17,981,200 47 
75,335,891 76 


We have an aggregate of - - 93,317,092 23 
as the appropriations made by the 25th Con- 
gress, and making an average, for each year, of 
$46,658,546 13! 

But the wanton extravagance of this Congress 
stopped not here. The first or extra session of 
1837 created four additional offices—offices to be 
supplied with office-holders at an annual salary of 
$4,800, (see Senate document No. 37, Ist session 
25th Congress.) 

The third session created ten new offices, with 
salaries amounting to an annual charge of $37,000 
upon the treasury, and increased the salary of the 
public gardener from $1,000 to $1,200, (see House 
document No. 249, 3d session 25th Congress.) 

The second session created thirty-three new 
offices, exclusive of the army, at an annual charge 
of $20,000 per annum. As to the army, its perma- 
nent increase was great, expensive, and absolutely 
useless. The troops, if wanted, could always be 
supplied by volunteers, who were ready atthe call 
of their country; they were cheaper troops, better 
and braver soldiers, and who fought bravely, be- 
cause they fought for their firesides and their fami- 
lies. Yet, notwithstanding, a permanent increase 


Making - - ~ 7 
Adding the amount of other ap- 
propriations - - ° 


‘was made ata time when your treasury was ex- 


hausted, and the government compelled to borrow 
heavy amounts of money. I will give you, Mr. 
Speaker, some idea of this increase, and the ex- 
penses incident to it, which I understand exceed 
$400,000 per annum. I read from Senate docu- 
ment No. 509, 2d session 25th Congress : 


Adjutant General’s department. 


2 brevet majors, pay, each - - $2,088 08 
4 brevet captains, pay,each = - - 1,602 91 


Dee. iy 
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Quartermaster General's department, 


2 assistant quartermasters general, 

y,eaeh - - - - 

2 deputy quartermasters general, paj, 

each - - . . - 2341 @ 
28 assistant quartermasters general, pay, 

each - ~ . - - 


Commissa*iat of subsistence, 


1 assistant commissary general of sub- 
‘sislence, pay - - - - $2341 
1 assistant commissary gsneral of sub- 
sistence, pay - - - . 
3 assistant commissaries of subsistence, 
pay, each - - - * 
Medical department. 
7 surgeons, pay, each - - 
Corps of Engineers. 
1 lieutenant colonel, pay - 
2 majors, pay, each - - : 
6 captains, pay,each = - - 
6 first lieutenants, pay, each - 12495 
6 second lieutenants, pay, each - 124% 
Corps of Topographical Engineers. 
1 colonel, pay - - - - $2.7748 
1 lieutenant colonel, pay - - 2341 0 
6 captains, pay, each - - - 1,602 9 
10 first lieutenants, pay, each - - 1229 
10 second lieutenants, pay, each - 13 


Ordnance depariment. 
2 majors, pay, each - - - $2,088 @ 
6 first lieutenants, pay,each_- - 12429 
6 second lieutenants, pay, each - 10499 
Pay department, 
1 paymaster, pay “ “ 
4 captains, pay,each - - 
8 first lieutenants, pay,each = - 
4 second lieutenants, pay, each - 
Corps of Infantry. 
1 colonel, pay - - - 
1 lieutenant colonel, pay 
l major, pay - - - > 184g 
10 captains, pay,each + . - 1109 
10 first lieutenants, pay, each - - 96% 
10 second lieutenants, pay, each ~ 9265 


The army was still further enlarged, by adding 
four companies of artillery and one regiment of in 
fantry; twenty chaplains, to act as schoolmasie 
““who shall receive $40 each per month, four n 
tions per diem, with quarters and fuel ;” a professof 
of chemistry, &c., and one of mathematics, and cil 
zens authorized to be employed as clerks for pay 
masters, at a salary of $500 per annum. Thep 
of many other officers was increased. 

Well may the gentleman denounce the extravi 
gance and prodigality of the 25th Congress; and we 
may he seek to place the odium of its acts upon thé 
whig party, if he can. But what will the county 
think of a gentleman and his party, if, insteado 
the whigs having perpetrated all these deeds 0 
wrong, it should appear that the Van Buren 
achieved them all? But, sir, let us see who did th 
acts so much condemned by the gentleman, am 
more so by the people. Congress assembled 
extra session in September, 1837. The Congres 
organized; the democrats presented for the offict 
of Speaker James K. Polk, of Tennessee, and th 
whigs presented John Bell, of Tennessee; the con 
test was a ey rally. Mr. Polk received 10 
votes, and Mr. Bell received 103 votes; Mr. Poli 
was elected. Was there a whig that voted {0 
him? Not one; and yet the gentleman would it 
duce us to believe that the whigs had the majonl 
in this Congress. The committees were appointed 
Mr. Cambreleng, of New York, a member of the 
democratic party, was chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means at each session. The com 
mittee was always composed of six democrals a 
three whigs. It originated, fprepared, and report 
to this House, every bill proposing any impo 
appropriations; and almost the entire amount ( 
these extravagant appropriations came to this How 
under the recommendation of that committee, a 
were passed by each House, in which there Wa 
decided majority favorable to and supporting ™% 
Van Buren’s administration. The oa 
he knew any thing of the facts at all, must ba 
known them to exist as I have stated them; andy? 
in the face of their unequivocal authentication hee 
has told this House, and through it the coun) 
that the reverse of ¢hem was true! How consciene 
stricken must be that partisan who cannot look! 
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$1,824 
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, in the face, and who cannot bear the guilt of 
-. own conduct ; but, flying from the wonted indig- 
‘jon of an injured people, whose rights and whose 
qfidence have | abused, would hide his guilt 
ind the shield of his opponents! 

ore 1 conclude, there is another subject to 
hich 1 desire to advert; it is the charge made 
inst the whig party, of their extravagant ex- 
pditures, in 1541, of $52,000,000. From the 
Purse of the opposition party, it is manifest that 
hey intend to make this the subject of general ac- 

sation, in their warfare here ; as such, I trust I 
‘all be indulged by the House in the notice I may 
ake of it. e charge was first made by the gen- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Jones,] and reiterated 
n@ enlarged upon by the gentleman from New 
yampshire, [Mr. ArHerton.| I confess I was sup- 
prised at finding those gentlemen engaged in such 
warfare, because 1 was persuaded that, so far 
om their believing the charge to be true, from 
heir positions as members of the Committee of 
ways and Means, they knew it had not even the 
mblance of truth about it. The latter gentleman 

been pleased to make it the subject of an elabor- 

»attack, and even to resort to a cemparison of the 

venditures of the whigs with those of his own 

, for the purpose of rendering us the more 
vous. He charges the whigs, specifically, with 
sying increased the expenditures of the govern- 
ent, and made their amounts extravagantly large ; 
adverts to the debt bequeathed by the last to the 
resent administration, and char:zes that, so far 
fron having paid any portion of it, the whigs 
save increased it from $5,280,000 in treasury 
otes, to $7,000,000 in treasury notes, and $5,500,000 
of debt by loan. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in advance of what I have to 
ay, specially, in reply, I give to these statements 
nd charges an unqualified denial; and I say, first, 
hat the gentleman has not correctly stated the 
mount of “ debt bequeathed by the last to the pres- 
nt administration,” and that his position on the 
ommittee of Ways and Means enabled him to 
ave stated it correctly. 

Isay, secondly, that the whigs have not increas- 
bd the public debt, as charged; but that whatever 
ncrease has taken place, over and above the amount 
of $5,280,000 of Treasury notes referred to by him, 
as authorized by his own party while in power; 
nd that his position, as a member of the Committee 
{Ways amd Means, afforded him access to these 








acts. 
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protested to his constituents, in a s 
read to us at the extra session, that Mr. Van Buren 
had left the government free from all debt whatso- 
ever; and congratulated New England that she had 
furnished the skilful financier (Mr. Woopsury) 
who had steered our political vessel through these 
perilous times, without incurring one dollar of in- 
debtedness. The gentleman from New Hampshire 
maror) admits that there was a “ small” 
















































Georgia, that the amount 
{tom the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
published in the National Intelligencer ; and I wish 


o know if the gentleman will deny the correctness 
of that re 
























I say, in the third place, that the extravagant 
xpenditures charged as having been made by the 
vhigs in 1841 were not made by them, but by the 
an Buren party ; and the gentleman was a mem- 


ber of the Committee of Ways and Means which 
reported the bills which, subsequently passing into 
fa law, by the votes of a Van’Buren Congress, and 
before the whigs came into power, caused and au- 


horized these expenditures. 

First, then, as to the amount of the “ debt bequeath- 
d by the last administration to the present.” 

The gentleman from Maine (Mr. Lirrcerievp) 
ech which he 


eft by Mr. Van Buren, of $5,280,000; and the 


gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Payne) told us yes- 
lerday that it was only $2,000,000, and that we (the 
whigs) had contracted a loan of $12,000,000 to pay 
i! Now, sir, why is it that gentlemen make such 
wide differences in ascertaining a simple fact? 
Why is it that, with the same evidences before them, 
they vary from nothing to five millions of dollars, 
in estimating the debt this government owed on 
the 4th of March, 1841? How isit that gentlemen, 
professing to state facts to the country, cannot, in a 
sum in simple addition, come within millions of 
tach other ? 


(Mr. Payne: I will say e the gentleman trom 
have stated was taken 


rt? 
Mr. .: I shall neither affirm nor 


deny the troth of that report; I have not read it 
ihere ; I never go to newspapers for my facts, when 
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I have the report of an officer, made under oath to 
this House, before me. If the gentleman will turn 
to Document No. 2, H. R. Ist sess. 27th Congress, 
‘Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
state of the finances,” he will find, at page 12, and 
under the head of “balances of appropriations out- 
standing March 4, 1841,” that the amount of treas- 
ury notes then unpaid was, as stated by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire, $5,283,831 08! 

Let us see, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
New Hampshire did correctly state the liabilities 
of the government. So far from its being the 
‘little debt” spoken of, the amount of the debts and 
liabilities, on the 4th of March, 1841, over and 
above all the means which the government pos- 
sessed of making payment, is almost $25,000,000 ! 
But, sir, | will read you the several items which 
compose this mass : 

Treasury notes outstanding 4th March, 1841, 
written “the United States promise to pay, one 
year after date, to --—— or order ——— dollars, 
with interest at the rate of - per centum,.”— 
W. Selden, Treasurer of the 

United States - - 
Debt due in Holland, assumed for 

cities in District of Columbia, 
bearing an annual interest of 

$78,145, (see document No. 3, 

Ho. Reps., 2d sess. 26th Con- 

gress, p.3,) —- - - 
Amount due navy pension fund, 

for money usedby government, 

(see Senate doc. 146, 3d sess. 

25th Cong. p. 6,) - e 
Amount due twelve Indian tribes, 

to wit: Ottowas and Chippe- 

was, Osages, Delawares, Sioux 
of Mississippi, Sacs and Foxes 
of Mississippi, Sacs and Foxes 
of Missouri, Winnebagoes, 

Creeks, and lowas, which the 

government agreed to invest 

in stock, but which they have 
failed to do, and pay an annual 
interest on the loan of $131,005, 

see document No. 2, 2d session 

26th Congress, H. R., page 278,) 
[This amount is exclusive of an 

annual charge on the Treasury 





$5,283,831 08 


1,440,000 00 


1,143,638 00 


2,580,009 00 


for fulfilment of treaties, 
amounting to, and varying 


according to Treasury estim- 
ates, between $750,000 and 
$1,150,000. ] 

Amount due Ghippewa and Ot- 
towa Indians, to be paid in 
twenty annual instalments— 
seventeen annuities yet to be 
paid, (see document No. 2, 2d 
session 26th Con. H. R., p. 281,) 

Amount belonging to Indian tribes, 
and which received in trust 
and converted, (see same doc. 
pp. 279, 280, 281,) - - 

Amount due Florida militia for 
services rendered before 4th 
March, 1841, and which was 
provided for in a bill which 
passed Congress, but too late to 
receive the signature of the 
President, (see document No. 
19, H. R., ist sess. 27th Con- 
gress, p.6,) - - 

Amount due Georgia militia, in 
same situation as debt to Florida 


militia, (see same document 
and page,) : - - 
Amount due by Post Office De- 
partment to contractors and 
others, being a deficiency of 


540,000 00 


129,388 00 


317,601 00 
78,495 00 


means on Ist February, 1841, 
and by the extra session had 
increased to the appropriation 
then made, of $497,000, (see 
report of Postmaster General, 
June, 1841,)_- s . 
Amount due on arrearages to 
contractors, for taking care of 
public works, for work, &c., 
(see document No. 30, H. R., 
ist sess. 27th Cong., p.14,) - 
Amount of funded de 


354,990 00 


) 
of late 


war - - - - 
Amount of unfunded debt, (see 
document No. 3, Ho. of Reps., 



































27,993 00 
299,554 00 
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2d sess. 26th Cong, p.31,) _ - 36,297 00 
Amount due State of Georgia, 
for money advanced in the In- 
dian campaigns of 1836, which 
was admitted by last Congress, 
and bill passed for payment, 
but too late to receive the signa- 

ture of the President - 207,000 00 


Claim of the State of Maine, 
similarly situated - . 
Amount of deficiency of means, 
other than loan by treasury 
notes, to meet charges made 
upon the treasury by the appro- 
priafions of Congress which 
expired 3d March, 1841, and 
previous Congresses, (see docu- 
ment No. 2, H. R., Ist sess. 
27th Congress, p. 3,) - 


200,000 00 


12,080,221 00 


—____ 





~ $24,719,008 08 


Making a total] of 














These estimates are exclusive of private claims 
to a very large amount, of several millions of dol- 
lars; and of the Smithsonian bequest, of half a mil- 
lion of dollars. It may be said that the appropria- 
tions are no debt, in the technical meaning of the 
word. This istrue. But still, when services have 
been performed under a Jaw, they are as much en- 
titled to payment as the holder cf a treasury note 
when it falls due; and it is just ay difficult to pay 
demands against the treasury, when created in 
this way, of $12,000,000, without any funds to do 
it with, as it would be to pay a similar amount of 
treasury notes without the means. And it is to be 
presumed that these ee were necessary 
for the public interests. If so, then either the pub- 
lic interests must be neglected and suffer, or else we 
must raise the money to meet the demands on tne 
treasury made by the Van Buren party. 

I will state further, that, notwithstanding the 
gentleman omitted to state many of the items of 
indebtedness, and did state that the treasury notes 
constituted the only debt existing on 4th March, 
1841, the Committee of Ways and Means, of which 
heis and was a member, have recognised, as a 
part of the public debt, the debt of the cities in this 
District, assumed ; the debt to the pension fund, that 
to the twelve tribes of Indians, the annuity to the 
Chippewas and Ottowas, and the funded debt of 
the late war; while the Congress of which he was 
a member recognised the residue of the debts. 
And as to the liabilities to be met on outstanding 
appropriations, the Committee of Ways and Means, 
of which he was a member, reported the bills pro- 
viding for nearly every dollar of them. 

In the secend place, I say that the whigs have 
made no increase of the “ little debt,” as charged by 
the gentleman from New Hampshire ; but that what- 
ever increase has been made in it has been done 
under the authority of laws passed by his own 
party while in power. 

His charge is, that we have increased the debt 
from $85,250,000 upon treasury notes, up to 

57,000,000 by treasury notes, and by loan $5,500,000; 
making, in all, a debt of twelve and a half millions 
of dollars; and that we have paid no part of the 
original debt. Now, sir, the gentleman has made 
more mistakes than one about this matter. As un- 
willing as he may be to accord to the whig party 
the credit of it, yet they have redeemed near 
$5,000,000. of that “ little debt”? which his friends 
bequeathed to them. 

By act of 31st March, 1840, the treas- 
ury was authorized to borrow, on 
its notes, $5,000,000; and, during 
the year 1841, the power still existed 
to borrow of that amourt - 

By an act of 15th February, 1841, i 
was authorized to borrow, but not to 
keep in circulation at any one time 
more than $5,000,000; and under 
this authority there has been and 
ae borrowed, during the year 
1841 - ‘ - - ° 


$1 524,703 


6,206,932 





Making an aggregate of (see docu- 
ment No. 18, 2d sess. 27th Congress, 
H. R., p. 2) - - - - 

But there was borrowed, between the 
ist January and 3d March, 1841, 
under these acts, (see document No. 
2, H. R., Ist sess. 27th Congress, 
p- 2,) - - - . 


7,731,635 


1,784,299 





100 


ssn laces LOL 
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Making an amount borrowed, since 
the latter time,of - ® - ~ $5,947,343 


Now, sir, it is in these acts that the gentleman 
will be enabled to learn how and by whom the 
“little debt” was increased. The Committee of 
Ways and Means reported these two bills to this 
House; they were passed by it, and became laws. 
The gentleman from New Hampshire was a mem- 
ber of that committee, and voted for the bills on their 
passage here; his party was then in power, and 
voth acts received the sanction of Martin Van Bu- 
ren, as President of the United States. 

It is a fact, which the gentleman (nor any mem- 
ber of the Van Buren party) will not deny, that, as 
a party, they knew the government could not get 
on without these two loans; they knew that they 
were indispensable for the service of the year 1841. 
If they did not think so, I ask the gentleman from 
New Hampshire why he voted for a loan of ten 
millions of dollars, which the government did not 
need? Why run the people in debt for this large 
sum, When no need for it existed? But having 
voted for it, and his party having made it a party 
measure, and justifying themselves for the act 
upon the ground of its indispensable necessity, why 
does he charge the whig party with having made 
the increase to this little debt ? 

Such resorts of the gentleman may serve to in- 
fluence public prejudice, where the facts are not 
known; but whoever knows the history of the 
legislation of his party, and his own acts, in refer- 
ence to this increase of treasury notes, will pity the 
desperation which can find food to sustain it only 
by attributing to another its own acts. 

But the gentleman, when he charged that no 
part of the “ little debt” which his friends bequeath- 
ed to their opponents had been paid, forgot to con- 
sult the record as to the extent he might go. If he 
had turned to the report of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, made to the present session of Congress, 
he would, no doubt, have spared himself the trouble 
ofthat charge. If he will now consult that docu- 
ment, he will find that there has been paid, during 
all the year 1841, of treasury notes, the sum 
of - - : - - $5,530,994 
By the report of the Secretary, made to 

the extra session, he will find there 

was paid, between the Ist January and 
3d March, 1841, - -* - 








647,590 
Leaving the sum of - - - $4,883 404 
paid since that time, and by the whigs, of the “ little 
debt” which was bequeathed tothem. Andif he will 
deduct this sum from that ‘ little deb” of $5,283,000, 
he will find that the whigs have paid off nearly the 
whole amount, leaving yet to be paid only $399,847. 

A review of these facts shows, Mr. Speaker, 
thatthe increase, be it great or small, which has 
been made to the “ little debt,” was made by the au- 
thority of laws passed by the Van Buren party, and 
not by the volition or power of the whig party, (for 
a large majority of them voted against both acts;) 





and that the honorable gentleman, who has become ° 


a volunteer accuser of the whigs, and has originated 
and promulgated this charge, was himself a mem- 
ber of the committee which reported the bills to 
this House authorizing and requiring the increase 
to be made ; that he voted forthem, and that they re- 
ceived the sanction of Mr. Van Buren. They 
show further, that, so far from no part of this 
“little debt” having been paid by the whigs, they 
have paid off every dollar, except the sum of 
$399,847 | | 

The gentleman has likewise spoken of the debt 
by loan; and Lam gratified that he has done so. 
since it affords me an opportunity of calling his 
attention to what he, and others of his party, said 
in reference to it at the extra session. It was then 
denounced as unnecessary and uncalled for. The 
Secretary of the Treasury had stated, in his report 
then made, that during the present and next year 
there would be required near the sum of $12,000,000 
to meet debts and liabilities then existing against 
the government. He stated, more particularly, 
that there would fall upon the treasury, during 
the current year, after the 4th March, the sum of 
$5,283,831 in treasury notes, to be paid; and that 
there was nomoney with which to pay them. (See 
document No. 2, H. R., Ist sess. 27th Congress, 
12. 
It was denied by the opposition that any neces- 
sity whatever existed for the loan; and it was 
charged that the purpose of the whigs, in making 
it, was to create a national debt, to plunge into 
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every species of extravagance and folly ; and then, 
to relieve the treasury from embarrassment, it 
would be necessary to resort to a high protective 
tariff, to the prejudice and injury of the south. 
And, throughout the late fall elections, these 
charges, caught up from the leaders here, were in- 
cessantly made and reiterated against the whigs. 
li wasin vain that we denied such purposes; it 
was in vain that we referred to the documents of 
this House for proof of what we declared: one 
general denial of their truth swept off every argu- 
ment built upon them. But, sir, Time, that faith- 
ful witness of all events, has at length demonstrated 
the truth of that which incredulity had . before 
denied ; and the facts, as then stated, are now veri- 
fied. 

But the whig party, confiding in the report of 
the Secretary, about whose veracity we had no 
question, passed the bill authorizing a loan of 
$'2,000,000, to be negotiated at such times as it 
might be needed. Of that amount there has been 
negotiated, as yet, only $5,532,726. This amount 
has been received by the government; and from it 
treasury notes and other charges and liabilities 
have been paid. The means have been provided 
by it for the payment of the Georgia and Florida 
troops—men who, at the call of their country, had 
left their homes to repel the invasion of the Indians; 
and who, having left their crops, relying upon the 
honor of the government to pay them for their ser- 
vices, were cut off from the means of support by 
the faithlessness of the last administration, in re- 
fusing to pay them. Now, sir, without this loan, 
thus denounced by the opposition, the greater part 
of the treasury notes which have been paid, and 
the other debts which have been discharged, would 
have been now due and unpaid, and the govern- 
ment reduced to discredit and dishonor; and un- 
less the balance of the loan shall be negotiated, or 
the government be authorized to renew the notes 
now outstanding, they will most assuredly go unpaid. 

There was no theme dwelt upon with more em- 

hasis, during the extra session, than that there would 

e no deficit in the means of 1841 to meet its lia- 
bilities. The honorable gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Jones) did admit that possibly there might be 
a deficit of $1,000,000, but no more. In the other 
end of the Capitol, sage Senators employed them- 
selves in soothsaying as to this subject. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. Benton) called upon the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Woopsvry) 
to prophesy as to the probable condition of the 
treasury al the end ofthe year, provided no charges 
had been made upon it by the extra session. That 
Senator, with oracular gravity, pronounced his 
judgment in writing, and handed it to his friend to 
preserve, to be incorporated in his speech to be 
“nrinted in great letters—they should be of gold 
letters—large and shining—each a digit long.” 
Here is the statement: ‘‘ Mr. Wooppory states, in 
reply to the question of Mr. Benton, that the means 
possessed, and expected to accrue, were fully equal 
to all the computed and proper expenditures; and 
would defray the whole, if no whfenine accident 
should intervene.” 

The pompous display with which this predic- 
tion was ushered to the country—the pretended con- 
viction of some important truth which it disclosed-- 
gave to ita mock importance, equalled only by the 
supreme ridicule which invested the whole farce. 
The oracles of old did not give out a more incom- 
prehensible indefiniteness in their mysterious edicts, 
than did the prophetic Senator in his annunciation. 

If the government gets all that it expects, and 
meets with “no accident” in collecting, not what it 
had made, but what it expected to make, the sage 
conclusion of the Senator was, that it would have 
money enough to meet its wants, provided it did 
not expend more than he had computed it. ought to 
spend. 

But when I come to speak of the estimated or 
expected receipts of the government, and compare 
them with the actual receipts of 1841, I will show 
to the House that the Senator, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, assured the country that the receipts 
would exceed what they have proven to be by more 
than $5,000,000. But how was that oracular pre- 
diction verified ? 
The actual expenditures, exclusive 

of appropriations from extra ses- 

sion, are - - - - $30,572,070 00 
“Means” received, exclusive ofloan 25,864,786 00 
Deficiency, exclusive of extra ses- 

sion appropriations : - {4,707,284 00 



















Dec. 184]. 
H. of 


Thus showing that, independent of al) “unfore 
seen accidents”—independent of the extra session 
there was an absolute deficiency of means to meg 
the liabilities of the government, of $4,707 9 
This was met, however, and the honor of’ the 
country sustained ; and every dollar which redeem, 
ed it was provided for by this so-called “wmnecp: 
sary loan.” 

But the extra session is made the excuse fy 
deficiencies in “means,” and the country js 
that but for i/, there would have been “means ' 
plenty to verify the prediction; thus creating {) 
impression in the public mind, that all the appro. 

riations of that session have been expended, ana 

ence the deficit. This argument will have its eo. 
fect with those who have not the means of inyegi. 
gation ; but it is utterly untrue, and the facts prove 
it. 
- The whole expenditures for 1841 are $32,025,070 (y 
The total appropriations, at extra ses- , 
sion were (see Doc. No. 62, H. 


r all 
told 
oe 


e 


R.,1st session 27th Congress) = - 5,043,705 0) 
Which deducted, would leave - 26,981,365 | 
The “means,” exclusive of loan - 25,864,786 0 | 

FE nana 
Leaving a deficit still of - - 1,116,579 0 


Le 

For the sake of the argument, I have admitted tha 
the whole appropriations of the extra session have 
been expended in 1841; and even with that admis. 
sion, still there is yet a deficiency of more than on 
million of dollars. But we know that these appro. 
priations have not and will not be expended in that 
year; that very little more than one-fourth has 
been expended ; and I advert to the matter for the 
purpose of showing, that, even upon the ground 
which the opposition has assumed, allowing the 
extra session to have done all that they charge 
upon it, still there is a deficiency which 
did not create; and they must, therefore, 
hunt up some other cause to which they can 
attribute it; and’ that their stale cry of “ it wa; 
the extra session” which caused the deficit, is utterly 
untrue. 

In the third place, the gentleman charges upon 
the whig party great extravagance, and an increase 
of expenditures in the year 1841. He speaks of 
the expenditure in 1840, of $27,863,475—the last 
year, as he calls it, of Mr. Van Buren’s administra. 
tion; and compares it with that of 1841, amounting 
to $32,025,000, the first year of “ whig reform 
administration,” and showing an _ increase of 
$4,151,525; charges that upon the whig party as so 
much gained or lost to the country by placing them 
in power, and turning his own friends out. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has argued uncandidly 
in this matter, and from false premises. So far as 
expenditures are involved, the year 1841 was the 
last year of Mr. Van Buren’s administration ; and 
whatever extravagance exists, and whatever in- 
crease has been made in the expenditures over 
those of 1840, was, with a small exception, (which 
I shall notice,) all made by his own party while 
they were in power, and himself one of the chief 
authors of the whole. 

By a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
made to this House on the 20th instant, it appears 
that the expenditures for the year ending 3lst of 
this month, and beginning Ist January last, are 
$32,025,070. From the most authentic data I can 
obtain, it seems that the expenditures made and to 
be made in 1841, growing out of the appropriations 
of the extra session, are $1,453,000. I do not pre- 
tend to give the exact amount, nor is it necessary ; 
for the House will perceive, before I have done, 
that even if the extra session had not been called, 
still the expenditures of this year would not have 
been one dollar less than what they are; for the 
reason, that, at the end of this year, there will bea 
balance of outstanding appropriations, made by 
the Van Buren party while in power, of several 
millions of dollars, which will have to be expended 
next year. And it has already been seen that, if 
that session had not been called, there would now 
be claims on the treasury to the amount of more 
than four millions of dchars, and not a dollar to 
pay them with; and that that amount has been re- 
deemed and paid by the means furnished by that 
session. But to return to the expenditures : 

The total amount expended in 1841, 
according to the Treasury re- 
portjis - - - - 

Amount expended on account of ap- 
propriations from the extra ses- 





$32,025,070 © 
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125,070 00 





Dec. 1841: 
7TH ConG.......2p Sxss. 
je 
son is - 5: ’ : 


Making, exclusive of any appropri- 
ation whatever of the extra ses- 
sion, the sum of - - 

By areport made by the Secreiary 
‘of the Treasury to this House, on 
34 June, 1841, (document No. 2, 

ge 2,) it will be found that the 
expenditures from Ist January, 
1841, to 4th March following, 
amounted to - - - 


30,572,070 00 


4,627,166 00 
Which left amount expended be- 

tween 4th March (the day of Gen- 

eral Harrison’s inauguration) and 

3ist December - . - 25,944,904 00 


The gentleman ought certainly to have deducted 
this expenditure, made by hisown party, while Mr. 
Yan Buren was President, fromthe amount which he 
charges the whigs to have expended. But so anx- 
jous is he to assail us, that he has even forgotten to 
do his own intelligence justice, that he might with- 
hold justice from his opponents. But, sir, the 
amount expended since the whigs came into power, 
we have seen, is $25,944.904. Now 1 ask the gentle- 
man to tell us by what authority’ was this sum 
expended? Will it be asserted that the whigs 
seized upon the public treasury , and, without au- 
thority of law, divided this amount of money ont 
among their friends in largesses and gratui- 
ties? Lapprehend not. Then, I ask, how did 
it happen that this money was expended? I 
will tell you: It was done under appropriations 
made while the Van Buren party was in power, 
and outstanding 4th March, 1841; and I[ will spe- 
cify the particular objects to which they were made. 
And, first, as to new appropriations made by the 
Congress which expired 3d March, 1841: 

In document No. 2, Hiouse of Representatives, 1st 
session 27th Congress, page 12, they will be found, 
to wit: 

Civil list, miscellaneous, and foreign 

intercourse - - - 
Military department 
Naval department 
Public debt ~ - 
Treasury notes - - 


$1,121,486 00 
9,658,888 00 
5,928,621 00 

6,387 00 
5,283,831 00 


Making a total of - 24,999,213 00 








Of the above amount, there is the sum of 
$1,781,115, which constitutes what is termed “per- 
manent and indefinite appropriations for 1841,” 
a portion of which was made by a former Con- 
gress, and the balance by the last. Of these large 
amounts, nearly every dollar was recommended to 
be appropriated dy, and the bills which subsequent- 
ly became laws and authorized them were reported 
from, the Committee of Ways and Means, of which 
thegentleman from Virginia (Mr. Jones) was chair- 
man, and the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. ATHERTON) Was a member. 


Besides these, there were other appropriations, 
made by fogmer Congresses, to be met this year, 
to wit: 

Civil list, &e. - - - 
Military department - . 
Naval department = - - 


$1,115,747 00 
6,333,006 00 
981,547 00 


8,430,300 00 





Amounting to - . 





(See same document and page.) 

These appropriations were originated almost en- 
tirely by the Committee of Ways and Means of for- 
mer Congresses—and the two gentlemen to whom 
[have alluded were member's of it then, as they are 
how—and making an aggregate sum of $33,429,616 
outstanding on March 4, 1841; and ordered to be 
expended by laws, every one of which (except for 
asmall sum, to which I have before alluded) was 
passed by the Van Buren party. Of this amount 
there has been expended, however, only $25,944,904, 
leaving to be expended next year $7,484,712; and, 
when expended, it will, as usual, be charged to 
the account of “whig extravagance.” And with 
these facts, asnotorious here as the records of the 
country can make them—notwithstanding the recom- 
mendation and support of all these measures by the 
two honorable gentlemen, yet they have sought 
to throw off from themselves and their party the 
indignation of the people against such extrava- 
gance, and to direct it against their political oppo- 
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nents. [ appeal to them to know if they do be- 
lieve such warfare to be fair and manly. 

But from whom does this charge of extravagance 
come? Froma party whose every footstep in the 
management of the government has been marked 
with folly, with ruin, and with squalid poverty. 
Never did any party assume the reins of govern- 
ment under more favorable circumstances than 
they. Prosperity was on every hand; an over- 
flowing treasury administered to al] the wants of the 
government. But, madly bent on ruin, they have 
lavished rich patrimony on worthless objects, and, 
until now, your government is nothing but the ob 
ject of poverty and pity. They have -received 
large annual amounts of revenue from the cus- 
toms; they are all gone. They have received 
large amounts from the public lands; they are 
gone too. They have received large amounts from 
other sourees ; and they are gone. They have bor- 
rowed large amounts of money from the people 
and the banks; they are gone. And now there is 
a large debt upon the government, the certain con- 
sequence of such ‘spendthrift policy, and your 
treasury without a dollar in it. 

But I have said that this party have expended all 
the money received from customs and lands, which 
are the ordinary sources of revenue, and that they 
have spent large amounts derived from 
sources. Let us see what they are: 
On Ist of January, 1837.there wasa 

surplus in the treasury, inclu- 

ding fourth imstalment, which 
has been kept there, of  - - 
Received, between Ist of January, 

1837, and 4th of March, 1841, 

from Bank of United States, and 

other sources - - - 


other 


$17,109,473 00 


9,124,747 00 


- 26,234.220 00 


Making 








In addition to this, they have borrowed money 
upon issue of ‘Treasury notes—-$26,631,337; and, 
when they went out of power, left us to pay more 
than $5,000,000 of them. When we tell them of 
it, they reply, we left you the means to pay with. 
And what, sir, do you think those means were ? 
Why, a law authorizing us to take up the old notes, 
when they fell due, by giving new ones! And 
this is what they call furnishing the means of pay- 
ing debts! 
And now, sir, the party who have been guilty of 
such conduct charge us with extravagance, as 
though their lives had presented no act obnoxious 
tosuch a charge. And they make the charge with 


no other evidence of its truth, and for no other | 


reason, than to escape censure themselves, in hav- 
ing done nothing more than pay out of the treas- 
ury the money they have ordered to be paid out. 
But this charge of extravagance is utterly insin- 
cere and unjust, and designed only to produce polit- 
ical effect in the minds of the people. The Van 
Buren party knew, at the last session, that a larger 
amount of money must be expended during the 
year 1841 than has actually been expended; and 
this they knew from the character and amount of 
the appropriations which they made; and, notwith- 
standing that knowledge, they took especial care 
not to provide the means of meeting them. Had 
the government been provided with the means, 
however, and, in accordance with their intentions, 
had expended the amount they contemplated, it 
would be difficult to anticipate what note of con- 
demnation would have been loud enough to have 
dorne their wailings and murmurings to the people 
against “whig extravagance.” And yet I shall 
not be at all surprised if, before this Congress ad- 
journs, we hear loud complaints against these same 
“ extravagant whigs,” because they did not expend 
some of the appropriations left outstanding. It 
seems to be difficult to please genilemen. If we do 
what they say shall be done, they complain of our 


misrule ; if we omii it, they censure us for a viola- | 


tion of the law. If we act with better fiith to the 
country than they did, they say it is foul injustice; 
if we act as bad as they did; they declare it to be 
monstrous, and past endurance. 

But I have said that the Van Buren party, by 


their legislation, contemplated expending more of 


the appropriations outstanding for the year 1841 
than have been expended ; and the facts show it. 
The amount of definite appropriations 
made for, and treasury notes to be 
aid in, 1841, was (see. document 
o, 2, Ist session 27th Congress, 


page 12) - - « 


2 923,369,300 





To this are to be added other appro- 
priations, to which Mr. Woodbury, 
in his report of December, 1540, 
callsthe attention of Congress, to be 
expended this year, to wit: 

Permanent appropriation for 1841 - 

Existing appropfiations, which will 
not be required for the year 1840, 
and which it is proposed to apply 
in aid of the service of 1841, amount- 
ing to : - - - 3,749, 904 

The existing appropriations which 
will be required to complete the ser- 
vice of the year 1840, and former 
years, but which will be expended 
in 1841, amounting'to (see doc. No 


3, 2d session 26th Congress, page 36) 


















































1,013,200 


6,661,123 


34,793,529 





Making an aggregate of ~ 
The expenditures based on these ap- 
propriations have been only : 


30,572,070 
Thus leaving yet unexpended - $4,220,459 
of those which were contemplated to be expended 
in 1841. 

And, had the Van Buren party remained in 
power, it is manifest that the expenditures of the 
government for 1841 would have been several mil- 
lions of dollars more than they are; and this would 
have arisen inevitably from their past policy in re- 
ference to appropriations ; and, stead of making 
anissue of only $5,000,000 of treasury notes, they 
would have issued $10,000,000. The ery of ex- 
travagance had been raised against them; the peo- 
ple were dissatisfied, and justly so, with their ex- 
penditures of the public money. To regain lost 
confidence, the policy was adopted of throwing be- 
yond the period of the presidential election every 
expenditure possible ; so that, while appropriations 
were made for the public service under an acknowl- 
edgment of their absolute necessity for the year 
in which they were made, still the public interest 
was neglecied and injured by refusing to apply 
them in that year, that a show of pretended econo- 
my might be made, in view of accomplishing - 
litical objects. ‘There is an illustration of this 
policy in the fortification bill of 1840. By that act, 
the sum of $878,198 was appropriated for the con- 
struction and repair of fortifications for 1840; but 
the President was authorized to postpone the ex- 
penditure beyond the 4th of March, 1841, if he 
thought fit; and he did so. Now, if it was neces- 
sary to make these appropriations at all, t secure 
the public interest in 1840, why postpone their ex- 
penditure until after another Congress should have 
met and adjourned, unless there was a sinister 
metive and party trick in the matter ? 

But it so turned out that the. government was 
forced to expend a part of this sum (more than 
$200,000) during the year 1540; but, instead of 
paying the money, as it ought to have done, the 
expenditure was made on a credit until after the 
presidential election was over; the government, in 
consequence thereof, paying an increased price for 
a given quantity of labor and materials, because of 
that credit, when the money had been appropriated 
to meet the expenditure. 

Colonel Totten, in his report, (doc. 30, Ist sess. 
27th Congress, page 7,) thus speaks of this trans- 
action: 

“ The appropriations asked by this office, for the 
year 1840, for fortifications under construction or 
repair, were $1,198,872; of which sum, only $878,198 
were granted; and this was put under restrictions 
forbidding the expenditure of any portion of it 
during the year. About one-fourth, however, was, 
by consent, pledged during the year to be paid out 
after the 4th of March last.” 

These temporizing movements have embarrassed 
the expenditures of the present year, and have 
swelled them toa great amount; and the same re- 
sult would have followed, had the Van Buren 

marty been in power. Bat, sir, what would they 
bave eared for such embarrassments, and for the 
fraud which has been perpetrated upon the coun- 
try, and which has given rise to them, if, through 
that fraud, they could have obtained a renewal of 
their lease of power? And, having lost it, they are 
now willing to attempt its repossession, by convert- 
ing their own fraud into a weapon against their 

nents. 
a ut, notwithstanding the contemplajed expendi- 
ture of this large sum of $34,793,529, yet the oppo- 
sition party—while in power, provided means 
amounting only to $25,864,786, and leaving to be 
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provided by the whig party—and that, too, before 
Congress should meet in its present session—the 
sum of $8,828,743. They knew, at the last session, 
that this amount, or a portion of it, would, of ne- 
cessity, be required ; that the government could not 
get on a moment without it; but still they refused 
to provide the means of meeting their own appro- 
priations. And this produced the necessity of the 
extra session, Which they now condemn as unne- 
cessary. 

By reference to document No. 18, 2d session 27th 
Congress, House of Representatives, page 2, it will 
be jound that the total receipts into the treasury 
during the year 1841 were - $31,397,512 
Of this amount, there was raised by 

loan « - . © 


rm me 


5,532,726 





Leaving amount furnished by the Van 
Buren administration, of  - - $25.864.786 








-But I know | shall be told, as we were told at 
the extra session, that it was unnecessary to pro- 
vide any further means, because whatever amount 
of appropriations came over from the year 1840 to 
be expended in 1841, a corresponding amount 
of the appropriations of 1841 would go over to the 
year 1842. This was admitted to be true, when 
the appropriations and expenditures were uniform ; 
bat it was contended that the policy which had 
been pursued had changed the principle, and that 
the new appropriations for 184i would leave a 
less outstanding balance on January 1, 1842, than 
there was on January 1, 1841; and thai consequent- 
ly the expenditure of that year would be increased. 
The necessity of providing the means of meeting 
these appropriations was affirmed on the one hand, 
and denied on the other. But, sir, the year has 

assed, and experience has testified who was right. 
nstead of the expenditures being what it was al- 
leged they would be—not exceeding, if equal to, 
the income of $25,864,786—they have exceeded 
$30,000,000; and instead of a balance going over to 
1842 of $8,828,743 of the appropriations for 1841, 
(excluding those of the extra session,) correspond- 
ing with a like amount of the outstanding appro- 
priations for 1840 which came over to Is841. only 
$4,121,459 have gone over, which would not have 
gone but from the want of money to meet them 
while $4,707,284 have been expended this year, and 
the whigs compelled to provide the means of its 
payment, or the treasury be bankrupt and unable to 
ay. 
Ithinke these facts, Mr. Speaker, will show that 
the Van Buren party, during the last Congress 
that they held the power, instead of legislating for 
the interest and honor of their country, legislated 
for the embarrassment and discomfilure of their 
opponents. And if any one should doubt this, he 
would find additional evidence to remove his doubts 
if he would but turn to the deceptive report of Secre- 
tary Woodbury, dated 7th December, 1840, in which 
he wholly misrepresents the pecuniary condition 
of the government, underrating its liabilities and 
overrating its means to so great an extent that the 
errors of calculation cannot be madea veil to cover 
the misrepresentations of facts it contains. It went 
out to the country as a faithful exposé of the con- 
ditien of the treasury; it was received as such by 
the people. Public opinion has been formed upon 
its tacts, while experience has demonstrated the 
fallacy of every one of them. Here, sir, are the 
Secretary's estimates of receipts and liabilities, 
Compare them with the actual receipts and liabili- 
ties, and let every candid mind say whether it be- 
lieves the report was made in good faith to the 
country. 

Receipts estimated bu Secre lary for 1841, 








Customs - . - - $19,000,000 
Lands - - - . - 3,500,000 
Miscellaneous - - . : 80,000 
Baiance in treasury Ist January, 1841 1,580,855 
Suspended banks - . 220.000 
‘Treasury notes, under act of 18410 - 342.618 

$24,723,473 

Actual receipts for 1841, 

Customs - - - ~ $14,847,557 
Lands - : : - - 1,454,063 
Miscellaneous - - - 120,691 


987,345 
51,127 


1,524,703 
318,985,487 


Balance in treasury Ist January, 1841 
Suspended banks - - - 
‘Treasury notes, under act of 1840 - 
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Thus showing a deficit of receipts upon estimates 
of $5,737,986 ! 
Estimated liabilities for 1841 - - $23,899,200 
Which Congress increased - - F46,A77 
(See document No, 3, 2d session 26th Congress.) 
Liabilities already paid, exclusive of expendi- 
tures growing out of extra session - $30,572,007 
(See document No. 235, 2d session 26th Con- 
gress, and No. 18, 2d session 27th Congress.) 
We have, then, the deficit between 





actual and estimated receipts - $5,737,986 
Increase between actual and estimated 

liabilities = - : - - 6,672,870 

Makingan amountof- - - $)2,410,856 








Can it be the subject of any special wonder, Mr. 
Speaker, that our government should pass, in a 
few short years, from a full and overflowing treas- 
ury to astate of utter insolvency, when a party has 
had the control of it who placed at the head of the 
treasury, to manage the money affairs, a Secretary 
who could not guess within $12,000,000 of the means 
and liabilities of the government for one short 
year ? 

The gentleman from New Hampshire said ygs- 
terday that the people had determined to turn the 
whigs out of power, because they did not know 
how to manage the government. I trust he will 
not think the question too indelicate, if I ask him if 
he thinks the people had in contemplation the, rein- 
stating in the Treasury Department the gentleman 
who has acquired so much celebrity in guessing 
at figures ? That gentleman has likewise condemn- 
ed the loan, and says that it has withdrawn all the 
floating money from circulation, dried up all the 
little channels, and impoverished the country. 
And this, he says, the people in New England un- 
derstand perfectly well. I presume he speaks for 
New Hampshire alone. Certainly I have seen 
gentlemen trom other parts of New England who 
understood it differently. But ] ask the gentleman 
if the government has hoarded up this money? I 
apprehend he will answer no; for he told us, in his 
remarks, that there were now demands on the 
treasury for $260,000, and not a cent to pay with. 
It is well known that the money has been appro- 
priated to the payment of government debts to the 
citizens, and is therefore every dollar in cireula- 
tion. Then the channels of circulation have not 
been dried up. Now, sir, the operation has been 
this: The money was borrowed in New York and 
Boston, and there left on deposite. The govern- 
ment drew its checks upon these deposites, and gave 
the drafts to its creditors in payment of their claims. 
These creditors were scattered throughout the 
Union ; and, instead of going to New York and 
Boston for the money, they threw the checks in the 
market to answer asexchange. They were bought 
up and sent to those cities to pay debis with. New 
England and New York got the benefit. of the cir- 
cnlation, and the whole Union the benefit of the 
exchange. Besides, the loan was mostly obtained 
from capitalists, whose money had been withdrawn 
from circulation, and locked up in their own vaults, 
and who refused to Jend it out, because they had 
no confidence in individual security or in stocks ; 
but the government, being a good and certain pay- 
master, was enabled to obtain their money. So far 
from the loan being oppressive, it has proved to be 
a measure of great relief. And I call upon the 
centleman, if he desires to relieve the country to 
any extent, to unite with me in an extension of the 
time only of the residue of the loan, that it may be 
negotiated, and the government and people bene- 
fited. 

A colleague of the gentleman (Mr, Aruerton) 
has denounced the appropriations of the extra-ses- 
sion as extravagant. Let us look to his votes>and 
see whether, from them, he is a competent accuser 
against the majority in that Congress. There was 
a class of appropriations for which the gentleman 
voted, and a greater proportion of which there was 
nO opposition to, amounting to the sum of $2,056,794. 
There were appropriations, then, against which he 
did vote. He opposed the appropriation té Mrs. Har- 
rison, $25,000. He opposed that to the support of the 
pauper lunatics of this District, who were strolling 
about the country, without home, friends, or money, 
of $3,500. ‘There was an apprehension of war with 
England; the Caroline had been burnt; England 
had avowed the act; McLeod had been arrested ; 
she had demanded him, and we had determined to 
maintain our rights. A conflict might ensue; and 
the government asked for money to place the forti- 


fications in a state of defence, and the gentleman 
voted against that appropriation. There were the 
arrearages to the Quartermaster’s department, ‘of 
$440,000, to carry on the Florida war. He vote 
against that. There were the claims of the Geoy. 
gia and Florida militia, for services rendered for 
7,000. There was an appropriation of $100 
for armed vessels to defend the northwestern fron. 
tier. There were the arrearages of the Post Office 
Department, of $497,000. Against all these th. 
gentleman had the satisfaction of voting, becays. 
they were, I suppose, “extravagant.” . 
Now, sir, of these re ame voted againg 
by the gentleman, $1,627,000 were for debts and de. 
ficiencies contracted by and arising during the aq. 
ministration of Mr. Van Buren, which were refuseq 
at the last session of the last Congress, that the 
whigs might bear the reproach of making the ap. 
ropriations. 
There were the pay of the Georgia troops $80,000 09 
r . Florida troops 337,000 09 
Arrearages of Quartermaster’s depart- 





ment - - - - -~ 440,000 00 
Debts of Post Office Department ~ 497,000 00 
Deficit of appropriations for fortifica- 

tions - - - - __—_ = 273,000 00 

1,627.000 00 
a ee 


LT 

These items were due and demanded before the 
gentleman’s party left power. Their justness js 
still unquestioned ; and yet he not only votes against 
them, but taunts us with “extravagance” for doing 
so. Until he shall separate his participation in the 
legislation of the extra session from a majority of 
its appropriations, and shall justify his opposition 
to many of those which honor demanded, he wil} 
stand a discredited witness before the American peo- 
ple, as to the charges he prefers against us. 

There is another part of the — allega- 
tions to which I shall refer, and then I have done, 
He has spoken of “whig gnisrule”—in what, he does 
not specify ; and he has complimented the “system 
of economy” instituted by Mr. Van Buren, but its 
details and benefits he has omitted to give us. But, 
on both these points, he seems desirous of compar- 
ison between the two parties. For one, I shall not 
decline the contest, but cheerfully meet the gentle 
man in the issue, whenever he shall make it tangi- 
ble. But, sir, in what does the “system of econo- 
my” introduced by Mr. Van Buren consist? Does 
it consist in swelling the expenditures up to the 
enormous sum of 837,000,000 per annum? Does 
it consist in a reckless system of public expendi- 
tures, by which estimates for thousands were real- 
ized in expenditures for hundreds of thousands ? 
Sur, I tell you what is the front and extent of this 
economy. By an organized system of electioneer- 
ing, in which the money of the people was brought 
to bear in conflict with the freedom of elections, it 
became the policy of the democratic party to appro- 
priate, for the year preceding and the year of the 
presidential canvass, immense sums of money to be 
expended in those years. This created a large 
number of dependents who had votes to bestow; 
and, when the election had passed, the appropria- 
tions fell back to their usual amounts. This policy 
was pursued at each election, until the public mind, 
becoming irritated at this misrule, denounced the 
whole system as corruptand vicious. ‘To quiet these 
clamors came the “system of economy” under Mr. 
Van Buren, which, for this purpose, did, to some 
extent, reduce expenditures; and, to gain credit for 
more than they did, threw over, as I have shown, large 
expenditures beyond the presidential election inlo 
the present year. What I have said applies to each 
department of expenditure except the civil list. 
That, sir, was so efficient an arm of party warfare, 
and was so concealed from public scrutiny, that ils 
use could not be crippled by the “ system of econ- 
omy ;” but the old system was carried out to its 
fullest extent in reference to it, and every appliance 
for its faithful service provided. : 

I will notice first this civil list: 

In the year 1830 there was an appro- 

priation of - . - - $3,264,395 00 
In the year 1831 there was an appro- 

priation of - - - - 3,192,899 00 
In the year 1832, the year of the pres- 

idential election, roe Was appro- 

riated the sum of - - - 5,043,054 00 
The election past, in 1835 the appro- 

priations came back to — - - 3,671,523 00 
In 1836, the year of the election, they 

were . : : + 5,583,067 00 
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54,395 00 
12,899 00 


3,054.00 
11,523 00 
3,067 00 
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1839 . ~ - - 3,989,726 00 
if 1840, the year of the election - 6,367,935 00 
In 1841 - - - - 3,801,475 00 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, from the year 1830 to 1841, 
the appropriations, when separated from the influ- 
ence of presidential elections, increased from 
$3,264,395 to $3,801,475 ,—not increasing in pro- 

rtion with the population; but when that influ- 
ence was brought to bear, in the years in which 
these elections took place, they mounted upto a 
range from five millions of dollars to near six and 
a half millions of dollars. 

In the Indian department the policy of the party 
has been fully displayed, not only in the matter of 
its appropriations, but in the “ system ef economy” 
introduced. - 


$911,489 00 


In 1831 appropriations were 
1832 “6 e - 1,306,281 00 


1834 va a“ - 1,353,519 00 
1836 - sie - 8,314,060 00 
1837 a oo. - 2,393,120 00 
1839 . tere - 1,801,127 00 
1840 - 7G - 1,049,770 00 


So we see, Mr. Speaker, that the “system of econ- 
omy” never had a being in the thoughts of the gen- 
ileman’s friends until the charges of a corrupt ap- 
plication of the public money and its immense 
appropriations had awakened up the people toa 
conviction of the immense frauds and extravagance 
which marked the conduct of the democratic party, 
and the fury of their indignant complaints, threat- 
ening political destruction : to appease their wrath, 
and to cajole them into another lease of power, be- 
gan the “system of economy” under Mr. Van Buren. 

I might thus go through every department, and 
show the existence of the policy; but I will pass to 
the aggregate of pO for them, where, in 
the mass, it is as clearly and distinctly marked as 
in the separate objects. 


1929—=—«= ‘ ~. = $13,491,131 00 
1830 3 - - 14,976,471 00 
131 3 ‘ - 13,588,681 00 
832 (presidential election)  - 18,397,751 00 
35 : ; - 17,830,681 00 
1836 (presidential election) - 37,755,606 00 
139 : -  23'862:560 00 


1840 (presidential election) 2) 658,872 00 


Here, Mr. Speaker, in the compass of this litile 
table, you have the whole history of Van Buren 
misrule, and the ‘ 59stem of economy” begun by him: 
Though no title heralds to the world “ an act to in- 
fluence the presidential elections by large appropria- 
tions of money,” or “an act to begin a ‘ system of 
economy’ t@ escape detection in past policy, quiet 
the people; and cajole them into the re-election of 
Martin Van Buren,” announces the purposes of tlie 
gentleman and his friends, yet the rapid advance of 
appropriations in the years of such elections, when 
his predecessor was re-elected, and himself elected, 
the indignation of the people, through the press, on 
the hustings, and on this floor, through their repre- 
sentatives, against those appropriations and the 
decline in subsequent ones, speak in a language of 
conviction which no skepticism can question. 

In conelusion, Mr. Speaker, I have a word to say 
tothe gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Jones,) and 
the gentleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. Aruer- 
ton.) The former~is regarded, de facto et de jure, 
the leader of the opposition party here; the other 
is the “ head and front” of Neav England democra- 
cy. They are both esteemed as honorable men ; 
as such, I respect them. They have done injustice 
to the whig party in the charges which they have 
made against them. The acts which they have 
attributed to us, were perpetrated alone by them- 
selves. Their standing gives their charge credit 
in society. Their ition on the great finance 
committee of this House, their long membership 
here, their active participation in legislation when 
their party was in power, have all combined to in- 
form them that their own ee the extrava- 
gant expendilwres made in 1841, which they have 
attributed to the whigs; and that the whigs have 
only expended an amount less, by far, than their 
own appropriations. Now, sir, I call upon those 
entlemen, as honorable men, by the daty which 
they owe themselves and the country, by the justice 
they owe their opponents, to retract unqualifiedly 
the charge of extravagance they have made against 
us; and to acknowledge to the world, however pain- 
ful the task, that their own party appropriated all 
and more money than the whigs have expended 
under their appropriations, 
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SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURL "i 
In Senate, January 27, 1842—In support of the 
bill frou the Howse of Representatives for the 
rc peal of the Bankrupt act. 
[CUNCLDDED PR M PAGE 91 ] 
_ Mr. BENTON resamed his speech with reply- 
ing to ‘he concluding argument of Mr. Cay, used 
Cucibg ithe morping hour in preventi:g some peti- 
iivDs againsi the repeal of the Baukruptect. Mr, C. 
had edneluced his remarks with a pathetic aposiro- 
phe io the buntreds of thousands of un/oriunate 
debtors now denied the powers of jocometion, and 





the enjoymeut of the light of the sun—shut op in 
dungeons, chains oa the legs, manacies on the 
hands—ihe coors barred—and in that situation 
heariig of the most noble act of the ¢xtra session 
which promised them freedom on the first day of 
February, 1842, and filled their hearts wit :joy and 
giadness; and now, wibin three days of that joy- 
ous deliveiance, to be informed that 2!1 their hopes 
are near being da hed—that the beneficent act of 
the extra session is on the turning point of repeal— 
aod wiih its repea!, if it come-, comes also the 
long and hopeless continuation of their dreary con- 
fiuemeat. In making this apostrophe to the impri- 
soned debtors, Mr. B. said the Seuator from Ken- 
tucky haddwelt upon a pictere whieh all the pe 

titions and all the sprakers ia favor of ihe bank- 
rupt act had p-esented before him, and which hap- 
pened to bave no foundation except in the rich 
resources of their own imaginations. There hap. 
penéd to be no imprisonment for debt in the United 
States, a! present, either under Siate or Federal 
authority! Formerly there was soch impfison- 
ment; and at that ime the apostropha, and all its 
coincident appeals from petiioners and speakers, 
might have had some foundation. At present there 
was none; and therefore, at the first touch of plein 
prosaic truth, all these poctical addresses to nonen- 
lities will vanish !—-vanish like the baseless fabric 
of a dream, leaving not a track behind. 

Mr. B. said he loved to make others speak for 
him when he could: he loved to quote others in 
support of his own p. sitions; end, above all, he 
loverl to quote his adversaries in favor of his pcsi- 
lions, and against their own, and would do it with 
the mere alacrity on this cecasion, beeavse one of 
the authorities from which he would quote con- 
tained a well wrought encomium upon Silas M. 
Stilwell, esq. the gentleman whom he had been 
obliged. to present on yesterday as being the first 
petitioner to Congress, so far as he (Mr B.) could 
learn, for the general abolition of debts by law. 
Mr. B. then read from a speech of Mr. TaLtmanGe, 
delivered in the Senate cotemporaneously with the 
presentation of Mr. Stilweli’s petition: 

“Among those who have been pioneers in this great under- 


taking, (abolition of imprisonment for debt,) no name stands ° 


more conspicuous than that of Silas M. Stilwell; and to none is 
greater honor due for unwearied exertions and untiring perse- 
verance in the great cause of philanthropy. To his talents and 
eminent exertions are the State of New York and the country 
indebted for the melioration vo! the condition ofthe debtors. He 
wibe father of the non-imprisonment act of the State of New 
York; and though others co-operated with him im this great 
work, yet to him is due the honor of having procured the en- 
actment of the first law that absolutely and unconditionally 
abolished imprisonment for debt.” : ' . . 
“And asan evidence of the increasing opinion ofthe public in 
favor of justice and humanity, [have the pleasure of informing 
the Senate, that at its late session the Legislature of New York 
abolished the last vestige of this barbarism, by repealing, by a 
unanimous vote of both houses. the law which authorized the 
arrest ofa non-resident debtor.”’ 7 " * * 
“The example of New York has hada salutary influence in 
many States, and upon the General Government. It was the 
cause of the passage of a bill which I had the honor of intro- 
ducing h-re to prevent persons fron being imprisoned in any 
State upon process issuing out of courts of the United States 
where, bv the laws of such Staite, imprisonment for debt had 
been abolished.” 

Having read these extracts from Mr. Tatt- 
mabeGE’s speech of May, 1840, Mr. B. went or to 
read others of a similar character from a speech of 
Mr. Webster, at the same session, giving merited 
applause to Col. Richard M. Johnson for his sne- 
cessful exertions in abolishing impriv-onment for 
debt under the laws of the United States; and then 
said: 

This is the answer—the prosaic answer—which 
plain truths from the months of those opposed to 
me, give to all this poetical effasion about. chains 
and manacies, bars and belts, cells and dungecrs, 


the light of heaven and the damps of jails, the 
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flushed hope of delivery on the Ist of February, 
1842, aud ibe shriek of deSpair on finding that hope 
crushed by the repeal of the Bankrupt act three 
days betore u was to take effeet. This is the an- 
swer, and it converts the whole picture inte a piece 
of imagination. and fancy work, very pretty to be 
exiibited on the Fourth day of July, by a lad-of 
seventeen, Gh a ¥isit from school, and ambitious to 
asionish his aunts and his cousins with oratosical 
diplays; no matter how uafounded, provided they 
wee pretty. This :s the answer to the Senator's 
apostrophe to the incarcerated deb ora; and I mast 
say that there is no eaithly foundation for it in this, 
our liberal and indulgent day. A quarier of 
a century, and a hall cntury§ ago, it 
migut have beca in place, because it would have 
been true. Then the creditor could imprison bis 
debtor, and imprison him for li'e; and sometimes 
did so, and often jas'ly, and often unjustly. The 
fraudulent debtor who would not give up bis pro« 
perty, was justly imprisoned: the innucent one, 
who ha! no property to give up, and from whose 
relations payment was to be extoried, was unjustly 
imprisoned. The ereditor’s will was then supreme, 
He ordered the debter to jail when he pleased; 
and that order, likeall the works of the human 
heart, Was sometimes just, Sometimes unjust: and 
ihe result of the whoe was a vast number of men 
—heads of famihes—shut up in jails, or confined 
upon barrow bound, wasting their lives in dreary 
miserv; a burihes to themse!ves, and a benefit to 
noboty, Then the Senator’s apostrophe would 
have been appropriate, because 1 would have been 
true: now it is idie because Ht is unfounded. 
Then a bankrupt system (i mean a rea! system) 
would have been a blessing to ‘he innocent debtor, 
unjas'ly imprisened, because it would have re- 
leased him from piisons now such a sy:tem could 
be of no possible advan age to him, because release 
from imprison ment—ihe only thiog which he could 
coerce under the sys'em—is already granted to him 
by the State and Federal laws, and that by a pro- 
cess an buadred fold easier than that which the 
bankrupt system would give. 

Having disposed of this fancy piece, which was 
so prettily wrought up by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cray,} in the concluding part ef his 
remarks, Mr. B. would retura to the thread of 
his owa speech, and take it up at the point at 
which he had laid it down thee veoing before. He 
had then got so feras to uncover the origin of this 
miscalied bankrupt act, and toshow itto be a law 
tor the abc jition of debts by act of Congress; that 
ike first proposition for it came from a then Sena- 
tor from Massachusetis, (Mr. Webster,) in the 
session of 1839-40; that the first petition for it 
came from Mr. Stiwell of New York, in Febrn- 
ary 1840; that the first bill brought into the Senate 
for it was by Me. Webster in April, 1840; and 
that the first act passed for that purpose was by 
the Whig party at the extra session of 164l,asa 
part of their sysem of relief, and as one in that 
list of measures Whose individual success depended 
upon a mutaal support, and where the word was, 
take all, or Twill kitlall! I had got so far, said 
Mr. B. as to have proved this much, and was pro- 
ceeding to Show what a bankrup! system was, and 
what this act ix; and that it is bo baukrept sysiem, 
nor any thing like one, but tte reverse and the con- 
trary of sucha system: L was proceeding to do 
this when I was arrested by the lateness of the hour; 
aud yicided to the Senate’s disposition to adjourn. 
{ now resume from the point at which I stopped, 
and take my stand on the clear and lofty ground, 
that this act is NO BANKRUPT s¥sTeM, but a Cafilina- 
rian law for the abolition of debts, as new to cur le. 
gisiation as it is abborent to the moral sense, viola~ 
tive of our constitution, and subversive of the so- 
cial sysiem. I speak strong'y, and I know it; and 
it is because I feel strongly that 1 so speak. I de- 
clare war upon this act—this act whose object is 
crime, and whose tile is false. I deciare war to 
the death upon it. While it is opon the 
statute’ book, and I in life, 1 Gght in! 
and if the issue 1s political death to me, 
{ jria the issue, and dae the consequence. 
IL sbake hands with eny death which comes in such 
a cause. Aod here lei me disabuse the Senate and 
the country, of a profound mistake which pervadey 
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the public mind. It is said that many States, and 
many thousand individudls, have prayed to Con- 
gress for the establishmentof THIS ACT. Iris 
loudly given out that ‘his act has been granted to 
the prayer of the States, and of the people. No 
such thing! Neither the States nor the people ever 
asked for it, but only fora bankrupt act under the 
Constitation—only for an exercise of the consti‘u- 
tional power of Congress in establishing a bank- 
rupt system! and no State nor any section of the 
people, excep the ew who signed the Stilwell peti- 
tions, ever dreame of asking for a general aboli- 
lition of debts by act of Congress. (Here Mr. B. 
read the resolutions abopted by the Legislatures ot 
New York, Louisiana, Maice, Michigan, and 
ethers, and the memorials of many citizens, all 
praying for an exercise of the constitutional pow- 
ers of Congress in the establishment of a bank- 
fupt system; and not one of them ever hinting at 
an abolition of debts on the surrender of pro- 
perty.) 

Mr. B. then went on: The prayer of the States 
and of the peop!e has been for the exercise of the 
constitutional power of Congress in establishing 
a bankrupt system: the action of Congress has 


been to passa jaw for the general abolition of debis 


at the will of the debor. 

Sir, it is the misfortune of the people of the 
United States, at present, that they do not know 
what a bankrupt system is; otherwise there would 
be no applications for it, either on the side of debt- 
ors or creditors. The present generation has grown 
up, without ever having seen a bankrupt system; 
for there has becn none in our country for forty 
years, and then only for a brief period of three 
years. The country does not know what it is; and 
in this ignorance of the real system, acouple of in- 
dividuals have started a scheme for a genera! abo- 
lition of debis—talsely entitled it a bankrupt «ys 
tem—and actually carried it through the two 
Houses of Congress, and ripened it into a law! 
The act is now upon the statute-bock, and is too 
favorable to all who wish to get rid of their debts, 
and enter afresh upon the enjoyment of life, free 
from old incumbrances, not to be clang io by all 
such: the body of the community are taken by sur- 
prise, and hardly know bow to act. The thing is 
new and strange; and while their feelings are 
against it, their action is fettered by want of acca- 
rate knowledge, and by want of clear views of the 
remedy. I purpose to supply this knowledge, and 
to exhibit this remedy. 

The bankrupt systems of ihe commercial world 
are all founded upon the civil law, and all possess 
a threefold character. They may vary slightly in 
details in different countries; but the desigy and the 
structure of the systems are the same every where. 
They present a ihreefold character—first, For the 
benefit of the creditors, and to enable them to save 
something out oi the debtoi’s estate, while there is 
something to be saved; secondly, For the benefit of 
the innocent deb or, aud to release his person from 
jail, to grant him some support out of his estate, 
according to the per centum which he pays; and, 
with the consent of the mass of his ecrediiors, 
founded on a judicial atiestation of his in- 
tegrity, and with (he approbatiun of the cous, a 


discharge from all his debis; thirdly, A 
distinction between innocent and fraudulent 
bankruptc¥, and criminal punishment against 


the frauduient for offending against public trade, 
and the laws of commerce. These three features 
pervade every bankrupt system in the world, and 
never were cepariel from either in Europe or 
America until the Websier and Stiweli act was 
passed at our extra session. They pervade the sys- 
tems of England, France, and other countries. 
They pervaded the act of 1800, passed by our 
Congress at thattime. They are found in every 
bill ever brought into our Congress to establvha 
baakrupt system, up to the new and Catilinarian 
bill iatrcdaced by Mr. Webster on the first day of 
April, 1840. This bill, which was ripened into a 
law at the extra sessiun, not only does not contain, 
but reverses all these featares. It is purely and 
simply for the benefit of debtors: [i abolishes debis 
without the consent of a single creditor: It makes 
no distinction between the innocent and the eulpa- 
bie: It inflicts no punishment on those who violate 


the laws of trade and commerce: and all its pro- 
visions are framed with a single eye to releare the 
debtor without regard to the will of the creditor. 
It is, in fact, “simple in its provisions and direct in 
ils effects” to abolish debts. 

Premising that the bankrupt systems of the 
world are confined to merchants and traders and to 
money dealing banks and individuals, and that 
ihey have no retrospective operation, I proceed to 
verify the three cardinal features of the systems— 
features without which the sysiem cannot be;—and 
io show the reversal and contradiction of all these 
features in ovr ect. 

I. As to the benefit of the creditors. This stands 
foremost in every sys'em—commence: with the 
definition of a bankrup!—and extends through all 
the proceedings. The bankrupt is defined by Sir 
William Blackstone (2 Comm. 285-471) to be 
“A TRADER who SECRETES himself, or does certain 
other acts tending to perRaUD his creditors.” The 
first idea is that of an injury to creditors, and the 
proceedings are at onee for their benefit. There 
fore the creditors commence the proceedings. The 
bankrupt cannot commence them; for although by 
the statute of the 6th of George the Fourth he may 
come in voluntarily and declare himself insol- 
vent, yet unless the creditors choose to sue 
out a commission on that declaration within a 
limited time, there is an end of it; and no proceed- 
ings whatever take place upon i'. The creditors, 
therefore, commence the proceedings; and, there- 
by, they choose the time and place of proceeding, 
and have «ctual notice of it. Upon their petition 
commissioners are appointed to examine the bank- 
rupt personally, which they must do at three diffe- 
rent times, covering a space of not Jess than six 
nor more than seven week«; hearing all testimony 
against him—requiring a view of all his books— 
exacting from hin an account and explanation of 
all his dealings, and of every moneyed or property 
transaction of every kind—the expenses of his 
living—his losses at gaming, &c.—all which he is 
to answer fairly and fully under the penalty of 
being treated as a fraudulent bankrapt. The as- 
signee to whom the care of the bankrupt’s effects 
were committed, was chosen by the creditors—his 
coniuct governed by them—and himself changed 
by them as often as they pleased. All this is re- 
versed under our act, The deb'or commences the 
preceeding, chooses his time, and hi- place of trial 
—gives a constructive police, which may or may 
not come to hand: the examinations are to be un- 
der the direction of the courts, not of the creditors; 
i.e the court and not the creditors decide on the 
questions to be asked: persons are to be admitted 
to the benefits of the law who have kept no books, 
and who furnish no clue to their dealings or mis- 
dealings: the assigeees are appointed by the court, 


.and the creditors have no power to displace them: 


and all the formalities of the trial are to be so con- 
ducted as to favor the debtor, and make sure of 
his discharce from his debts with the least possible 
delay, the least possible expense, and the greatest 
possible certainty. For all these purposes the act is 
as “tsimple in its provisions” as its authors could 
have desired, and, for all practical purposes, may 
be considered as an ex parte proceeding for the 
benefit of the debior. 

Il. The benefit of the debtor the second, and the inci- 
dental object of the bankrupt system. If he turns out 
to have been an innocent bankrupt, there are two 
bene fi's accruirg to him absolutely, as a matter of 
right, and a third one contingently, as a matter of 
favor. The first benefit is the release of his person 
from jail: the second isa small allowance for his 
support out of his own property, according to the 
number of shillings in the pound which the distri- 
bution of his effects shall pay to his creditors: and 
the third, is the contingent discharge from all his 
debts, ‘This last is the great point in the case, and 
T will fellow the diseharve through all its forms, in 
order to show the difference between a real bank- 
rupt system and our act of Congress for the aboli- 
tion of deb's. Under the bankrnpt systems, it re- 
quires the concurrence of the mass of the creditors 
(four-fifihs in number and value in England) to 
release the debts, the consent of the cre‘itors being 
founded upon the judicial attestauion of the bank- 
rupt’s integrity by the commissioners, and the ap- 
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the civil law. The*surrender of property does 


proval of it by the court or lord chancellor. (Mr, 
B. hefe read in extenso from a volume of British 
precedents, the forms of a'l these certificates to ef. 
fecta discharge of a bankrupt from his debts, ig 
wit: first, the certificate of the commissioners cert}. 
fying in detail to the fairness of the debior’s eon. 
duci—his three-fold examinations—his compliance 
with all their orders—his exhibition of his boeks— 
his explanations of his dealings—his discovery of 
his effects—iheir belief of his integrity—and their 
knowledge of the fact that the four-fifths of the 
creditors who have signed the discharge are in te. 
ality creditors and four-fifths of all the creditors. 
Secondly. The certificate of the said four-fifths of 
the creditors, declaring the Ccebtor, with their con. 
sent, to be discharged from all his debts. Thirdly. 
The certificate of the lord chaucellor, certifying 
that upon receiving the two preceding certificates, 
and having caased them to be advertised for twen. 
ty one days, and no cause being shown by any ere- 
ditor to the contrary, he allowed and confirmed 
the discharge which the creditors had given.] 

Having read these forms as the clearest eyi- 
dence of the law in Great Britain, Mr. B. pro. 
ceeded to show‘that the civil law system was the 
same, and that our own act of 1800 had copied 
the British statutes in every particular, only sub. 
stituting two thirds for the four fifths of the credi- 
tors whose certificate of discharge was to bind the 
other creditors who did not sign. Our own act, he 
said, could easily be seen among our own stla- 
tutes; and from the civil law as preserved in France 
under the Code Napoleon, he read several clauses 
io Show that the surrender of the bankrupt’s esiate 
only disharged bis person from imprisonment, and 
extinguished the debts to the extent of the pro- 
perty surrendered; leaving his future acquisitions 
liable for the remainder. Under the head ef bank- 
rupicies, title ‘cession of effect:” in the commer- 
cial division of the code, he read as follows: 

“Ta cession de biens par Je failli est volontaire 
ou judiciaire. 

“Les effets de la cession volontaire se delermi- 
nent par les conventions entre le failli et les ciéan- 
ciers. 

“Ta cession judiciaire n’éeint point }*aetion des 
créanciers sur les biens que le failli peut acquérir 
par la suite; elle n’a d’autre effet que de sousiraire 
le debiteur 2 !a contraiute par corps.” 

And again: 

“La cession judiciaire est un béoéfice que loi 
accorde au delibsteur malheureux et de bonne foi, 
auquel it est permis, et pour avoir la liberté, de sa 
personne, de faire en justice abandon de tous ses 
biens & ses créanciers, nonobstant toute stipuia- 
tion contraire.” 

“Les ctéanciers ne peuveut refuser la cession 
judiciare si ¢e n’est dans le cas excepté par la loi.” 

“Eile optre la décharge de la contrainte pat 
corps.” 

‘“‘Au surplus, elle ne libére le debiteur que jusqu’ 
& concurrence de Ja valeur des biens abandonnés; 
et, daus le eas ci ils auraicut €é, s'il lui en sur- 
vient d’auires, il est obligés de les abandouner 
jusqu’au parfait paiement."—Code Civil, Liv. 3, 
Titre 3, \V. De la cession de biens. 

This, resamed Mr. B_ is the cessio bonornm of 


not discharge the debt, or affect the future acquisi- 
tions: it only releases the person of the bankrupt 
{rom imprisonment, aad counts as far as it goes in 
the payment. : 

Sach is the statutory system of Great Brilain— 
such the civil law system—such our own act of 
1800: yet here we have an act by which at the 
mere will and motion of any person in the world, 
who shall find himseif in the United States, and at 
any time that he piea-er, he may release himself 
from “all his debts” by a mere act of Congress, 
without the consent ot a single creditor! and, it 
may be, without the surrender of a single particle 
of property! for he has only to surrender what he 
has; and as he chocses his own time for the surrea- 
der it will probably be made when there is nothing 
tobe givenup. This is our act! and is ii to be 
called a bankrupt system? and under that false title 
io be palmed upon the country as the system pre- 
vailing in Europe and recognised by our Censtitu- 
tion? 
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Ul. The third characteristic of the bankrupt sys- 
jems of the commercial world, is the distinction be- 
tween innocent and culpable bankrupis, and the crimi. 

i of the latter insiead of releasing them 
their debts. —By all these systems not merely 
fraudulent debtors—those who do acts with a design 
o defraud their creditors,—not only these are ex- 
claded from the benefits of the act and punished, 
pat also those who were merely reckless or profli- 
gate in the wasting and squandering their pro- 
ry. Thus, in Great Britain, the gambler, and 
the stockjobber, who had lostas much as £200 in 
one year in betting, or by contracts to receive or 
deliver stocks upon time to the extent of one week, 
were excladed from the benefit of the acts of bank- 
tey. By our act of 1800, the same gentry were 
excladed if they had lost as much as $300 in the 
ear. By the civil law the exclusion agains! gam. 
piers and jobbers is still more rigorous; for it ex- 
tends to any Operation in trade of pure hazard. 
The Code Napole..n, Title 4, of tie commercial 
section, says: 

“Sera poursuivi come banqueroutier simple, et 

urra é:re déclaré tel, le commercant failli qui se 
trouvera dans l’un ou plusieurs des eas suivans: 
], Biles dépenses de sa maison, qu'il est tena 
d'inserire mois par mois sur sou livre-journal, sout 
jugées excessives; 2. sil est reconnue qu’il a con- 
sommé de fortes sommes au jeu,ou a des cpera- 
tions de pur hasard,” &c. 

Thus, gamblers, stockjobbers, spendthrifts and 
perseus living beyond their means—persons living 
ina style which their means do not warrant—have 
been excluded fiom the benefit of all bankrupt sys- 
tems; and not only excluded, but criminaliy pun- 
ished more or less severely, according to the de- 
gree of the de'inquency. The Code Napo'eon, pe- 
nal part, under the head bankruptcy, says: _ 

“Les banqueroutiers frauduleur seront punis de 
la peine des travaux forcées a temps. 

“Les banqueroutier simple serout punis d’an em- 
prisonment d’un mois au moins, et cle deux ans au 

las.” 

: Such is the civil law punishment of culpable 
bankrupts: imprisonment from one month to two 
years for the gambler, the hazardous specuiator, 
and the prodigal: hard labor for life to the fraudu- 
lent bankrupt. So far from getting benefits from 
the laws, both these c’asses receive punishment. 
The English law is accordant; and in the puni:h- 
ment of fraudulent bankruptcy is exceedingly se- 
vere, At the time of the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion, as stated by Blackstone in the 44h volume of 
his Commentaries, wheie fraudulent bankrupicies 
are enumerated amongst public crimes, and paiti- 
cularly as crimes against trate and commerce, 
which the honor of merchants, the policy of a trad- 
ing country, and good morals required to be rigor- 
ously punished: at that time the crime and the pun- 
ishment of fraudulent bankrupicy siood thus: 

“Another offence against public trade is fraudulent bank- 
Tuptey, which was sufficiently spoken of in a former volume, 
(vol. 2, p. 481—482.) Ishall, therefore, here barely mention 
the species of fraud taken notice of by the statute law, to wit: 
the bankrupt’s neglect of surrendering himself to his creditors; 
his non conformity to the directions of the several siatules; his 
concealing or embezzling his effects to the value of £20, and his 
withholding any books or writings with intent to defraud his 
creditors: all which the policy of our- commercial countiy has 
made felony without benefit ofclergy. And indeed it is allowed 
ty sach an are the most averse to the infliction of capital pu- 
hishment, that the offence of fraudulent bankruptcy being an 
atrocious species of the crimen falsi, ought to be put upon a 
level with those of forgery and falsifying the coin. And even 
Without actual fraud, if the bankrupt cannot make it appear 

he is disabled from paying his debts by some casual loss, 
heshall, by the statute 21, Jac. 1, ch. 19, be set on the pitlory 
pr hours, with one of hisears nailed to the pillory and cut 


Blackstone, resumed Mr. B. wrote before our 
Revolation, and the law for punishing fraudulent 
bankrupts was in force in Great Britain, as he laid 
it down in his Commentaries, at the’time of the for- 
mation of our Constitution. The severity of these 
laws formed the only objection made in the con- 
vention to the conferring of the power upon Con- 
gtess to establish a bankrupt system for the Union. 

was the only objection made in the convention; 
and it yielded to the suggestion that there was no 
danger of such an abuse of the power, The Ma- 

a Papers, vol. 3, p. 1481, exhibit these pro- 
on this point 


“The clause, ‘to tablish uniform | he sub 
bankruptcies, eing taken up, Mr. Geers cnomreek ths 
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bankruptcies were in some cases punishable with death in 
Evgiand; and he did not choose to grant a power by which 
that might be done here. Mr, Gouverneur Morris said, this 
was an extensive and delicate subject. He woul! agree to it 
because he saw no danger of the abuse of the power by the Le- 
gislature of the United States. On the question to agree to the 
clause, Connecticut alone was in the negative.”’ 


This report, continued Mr. B. of the proceed- 
ings of the convention is important, as showing 
that England was the country to whieh the conven- 
tion looked for examples of the exercise of the 
bankrupt power, and asshowing that severity, and 
not laxity, was the thing to be dreaded here. It 
was feared that Congress might punish frandulent 
debiors too severely: no one dreamed that eredi- 
tors might be robbed by abolishing their debts 
without their consent! The fear of the conven- 
tion yielded to toe conviction of the humanity of 
the age; and that there was no reason to dread 
that a fraudulent bankrupt would, in any case, he 
punished with death; and in that the convention 
was right. No one in our age wants a penal code 
written with the pen of Draco: no one wants a 
fraud of any kind punished with death. But sure- 
ly, also, no one can wish the frauds of bankrupt 
debtors against their creditors not only to go en- 
tirely unpunished, but to be rewarded. No one 
can object to the fines and imprisonments now in- 
flicted forsuch offences in England and France. 
Above ail, certainly no one but the authors of our 
act, can wish for the distinction between innocent 
and culpable bankruptcies to be abolished—the 
gambler, the stockjobber, the idler, the glutton, the 
luxurious epicure, the spend:hriff, and the prodi- 
gal to be put on a level with the unforiunate man 
whose ship was swallowed up in the sea—whose 
property was devoured in the conflagration ef a 
city—or demolished in the terrible tornado which 
desolated Natchez two years ago. No body but 
the authors of our act can wish this; nor can apy 
one else wish that the fraudulent bankrupt, con- 
victed of fraud, is to suffer no penalty but that of 
not getting rid of his debts ! for this is all that our 
act imposes; and as was well remarked by the Se- 
nator fromt Delawsre [Mr. Bayarp] that leaves 
him just where he is! After conviction of fraud, he 
still remains where he was, uncensured and wn- 
punished in any way. Our act imposes nothing 
else, and imposes that in a way to make tt nugaio- 
ry; for the creditor is required to prove the fraud, 
and is allowed no chance to do it. 

Sir, the distinction between innocent and culpa- 
ble bankruptcy is inherent in the system—beiougs 
to the caitse of sood morals—and is demanded by 
the honor and safeiy of commerce. Eveiy sysiem 
in the civilized world makes the distinction. Our 
famous act of the extra sessien alone disregards 
it—provides no punishment of any kind for the 
covicied fraudulent baakrupt—and admits th» 
gambler, the stockjobber, and the spendihrift,to all 
the benefi!s of the act! and such an act! one which 
allows every humaa being that finds himself in our 
Amcrica, to walk into any district court that he 
pleases—surrender any thing, or nothing—and 


walk out agaia, absolved from “all his debis” by ' 


virtue of an act o: Congress, and without the con- 
sentof a solitary fcreditor' Such an act cenrot 
stand. The human race will rise againstit. The 
moral sense of the country will revolt against it. 
One summer’s experience of i's operations, will 
demolish the act itself, and al} its suppoiters. 


Mr. President, I have shown you what the bank- 
rupt system of tne British statutory and the Freneh 
civil law are. I have shown you their main 
features, and inalienable characteristics ;- and 
that this act of ours is the reverse and the con- 
trary of all these features, and all theve cha- 
racterisiics; and that, in fact, it isno more a bank- 
ruptsystem than it is a system of ethics or polities. 
Upon what arguments such a law could have been 
supporied, and carried along under the name of a 
bankrupt system, it will be curious and profitable 
to learn; and as these are all comprised in two do. 
cuments—the petition of Mr. Stilwell and the 
specch of Mr. Websier—(for all the rest are but so 
many new editions of the two fermer, which two 
are in fact and substantially but one:) as all the 
arguments in favor of the act are comprised in 
these two documents, and lie-before me, I propose 
to examine them one by one;and to expose their 





Senate. 














Utter sophistry, disingenuousness, absurdiy and 
folly. 

The firs! argument which I find used by these 
gentiemen relates to the power ef Congress to pass 
this law. They quote the werds of ihe Constitu- 
tion, and then give us a practical illustration of 


|. Cardinal Richlieu’s famous saying: “give me three 


lines of any man’s writing, and | will make him 
Say any thing thai I please.” So of these gentle- 
men. They take two lines of the Constitatioa, 
and, by constructions and interpretations as absurd 
as boundless, they derive a power condemned by 
every word quoted, by the whole teracr of the in- 
strument,and by the fundamental principles of 
every species of Government. They quote these 
words: “Congress shall have power to establish 
uniform laws on the subject of bankrupte es.” And 
then construing the word bankrupicies io signify debts * 
between man and man which the debtor says he can- 
not pay, they assume the right of Congress to pass any 
law that it pleases in relation to these debts, under 
the single limitation of the uniformity of its appli- 
cation to the whole Union. Debt, they say, is ihe 
subject, and uniformity the only requisite of the 
law; and upon this substitution of their own lan- 
guage for that of the Constitution, they have de- 
duced the rightof passing a Catilinarian law for 
the aboliion of all debts, instead of establishing the 
system of commercial bankruptcy known to the ci- 
vilized world. The word bankruptey does not sig- - 
nity debt! It does not apply to the debts between 
man and man. It dees not apply to the® transac- 
tions of the community, but to those of a class, and 
that under well defined limitations and qualifica- 
tions of its own. A bankruptis defined by Black- 
stone (2 Comm. 285, 471) to be “4 trader. who se- 
eretes himself. or does cerfain other acts tending to de- 
fraud his creditors” Thisis the definition of a 
bankrupt; consequently bankrup'ey is the condition 
of a trader, who has secreted himself, or dene 
some other act tending to defraud his creditors. 
This is bankrupicy; and it confines itselt 
at once to the acts of traders, and those 
acts tending to the injury of creditors; 
for whieh the creditors have a_ peculiar 
remy against the bankrupt. The whole is the 
creature of positive law—in Great Britain of statu- 
tory law—and was perfectiy known to the framers 
of our Constitution at the time of its adoption. 
Blackstove wrote in 1765—ien years before our 
Revolution. His commentaries were in every edu- 
cxted man’s hands at that time. His expositions 


| of law, and especially his legal definitions, were 


| 





the ondisputed authority of the land; and certainly 
there was nota member of the convention who 
had not read them, and who did not take from that 
surce the definitions of the technical terias adopted 
into our Cons i‘ation. Habeas corpur—ex post faeto 
—bill of attainder—trial by jury—marque and re- 
prisal—i'ls of eredit~—corruption of blood—out- 
lawry —disseiz n—insuruec!ion—in yasion—natura- 
lization—bankruptey—and a great many other 
terms used in the Constitution, and not qualified 
there by a special definition, must be understood 
according to their then established definitions; or 
there is an end to all limitations upon the powers 
of Congress. A few cf the technical terms used in 
the Constitution are defined there, (as treason 
against the United Siates, which is qual.fied and 
limited by that special definition;) the mass of 
them are undefined; and of these bankrupicy is 
one, and therefore the meaning of the word remains 
as known to the British code. To this code we 
look for the meaning of the word bankruptey; and 
while we may deduce it from al her statutes on the 
subject, we have it authentically and aathorita- 
lively from Blackstone. He is authority upon the 
point; and according to him the class of bankrupts 
are limited to (raders; and the acts which make them 
so are the acts which tend to the injury of their 
creditors. The word trader is itself technica), and 
is limited to those who get their living by buying 
aud selling. Statute law admits or excludes. dit- 
ferent dealers from the class of traders; but 
it never loses sight of the cardinal idea of 
getting the living by buying and selling, and 
takes in all such, whether they deal in mo- 
ney, goods, or other articles. From the act 
of 13ih Elizabeth to that of the Gih of Getrge the 
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Fourth, there is no variation from thisidea. Te 
act of 5th of George the Second was the one in force 
at the time of our Revoluiion, and it is founded 
wholly on this idea, and that in a broad and libe- 
ral sense. It was offen a question for the judi- 
ciaty to decide who was a trader? —what degiee of 
dealing constiluted a trader?—but that being ¢e- 
cided, the action of the court was conformable ‘o 
jt: the party was subjected to the act if found to be 
a trader—excluded from it if not. Such was 
bankrup'cy in England at the time of the adoption 
of our Constitution; such it has been ever since; 
and such it isnow—wholly confined to the trad- 
ing classes, and among thse including the whole 
class of money dealers, brokers, scriveners, ex- 
change dealers, and all the banks which were not 
specially excepted by statute. An bundred com- 
missions of bankruptcy* were issued agairst 
banks in Great Britain io three years—from 1813 10 
1816—and that under the act of 5 George the 
Second, which was in force at the time of the 
adoption of our Constitution; yet our aet omits 
batks—includes those who are not traders—ac- 
knowledges no limitation ef persons to be sndjeet- 
ed to it—and thus opens with a fundamental vio- 
lation of all bankrupt systems, and consequently 
with a violation of our Constiiation in the clause 
which confers the bankrupt power apon Congress. 

Sir, the power of Congress is limited—lmited 
in the term BANKRUPTCY! a te:m which hes 
no other meaning bat that of the condition of a 
TRADER who has done an «ct tending to the in- 
jury of his creditors. This [have proved to you 
from the definition in Blackstone, and by a refer- 
ence to the British s'atutes which create the « flence 
of bankruptcy; for in Great Britain all that relates 
to the subject is the creation of s'atute law; while 
on the continent of Europe all that relates to it | 
the creation of positive regulation. li isa pecu- 
liar code, built up for the benefit of commerce 
governed by the laws exclusively made for it. 

[have shown you that the British definitions, 
and their whole statute lav, limit the bankrupt sys- 
tem to the trading c!asers—thalt itis a commercial 
system for the benefit of commerce; and I will now 
show you that it is the same under the civil aw— 
that under that Jaw it is confined to commercgins, 
(merchants,) and wears both a civil and criminal 
aspect, founded on the innoceacy of culpability of 
the trader. The Coce Napoleon, commercial sec- 
tion, s?y:: 

‘Sera poursuivi comme banqverouticr simpl-, et 
pourra é're céc'aré tel, le commeERcANT failli qui se 
trouvera,” &¢.—Code de Commerce, Livre HI, Titre, 
IV, Chapitre Premier. 

And again: 

“Sera déclaré banqveroutier frauduleur tout 
COMMERGCANT failli qui se trouvera,”’ &e.—Code de 
Commerce, Livre lit. Titre IV. Chapitre I. 

Such, said Mr. D. is the civil law definition of a 
bankrupt. He isa MERCHANT, and a mer- 
chant in failing circumstances-~failing esther from 
crime or accident—and to be treated accordingly, 
with favor or punishment, aceording to the nature 
of bis conduc’. ‘Phis is the civil law definition, 
and it accords precisely with the British statute 
law, which is founded upon it. The whole system 
ia England is adopted {rom the civil law; and it is 
in reference to that law that Sir Edward CG: ke say: 
that ‘both the name and the wickedness of bankrup'cy 
és of foreiga origin,” and all the English writers oa 
bankruptcy remark that the title of the first English 
statute ever pas-ed upon the subject, (34 Hen. viii. 
¢c. 4.) isa literal and diomatic translaiion trom the 
French, and consequently very awkward English 
The statute is entiled against such persons as do 
make bankrupt, b« ing taken trom the French phrase, 
qui font banque route. Here, then, is limitation in 
the word its:if. ‘The word bankruptey contains its 
own limitation, explains its own natuie, directs the 
action of Congress, confines that action to the 
trading classes, and points it to the adoption of a 
code known and established in the commercial 


“Tn 1814,~15, and °16 no fewer that ¢teo hundred and forty 
country banks stopped payment, and ninety-two commission: 
ers of banktupicy were issued agains these establishments, be- 
ing at the rate of one commission against every seven and a half 
of the total nember of ‘county banks existing in 1813."— 

¢Culloch’s Notes to Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations. 
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world. Yet these two gentlemev, (Messrs. Web- 
ster and Stilwel!,) the authors of this act, and the 
fathers ef all the arguments in its favor, undertake 
to persuade us that benkruntey,under the Constitation 
of the United Siates, signifies debts between man and 
man—that Congress may do what it pleases with 
these debts, provided it makes a uniform disposition 
of them—and that the abol:tion of the whole, at the 
wi!l of ihe debtor, is withia the constitutional power 
of Congress! Sir, we are not soft enough for thai! 
the people are not soft enough for that! We are 
not yet arrived at the cay when language is to 
be abolished as well as cebts—when boundless 
power is to be obtained for Congress by a flag:ant 
attack upon the meaning of words. There are 
other limitations besides that of uniformity: and 
that the aathors of this act will find out before the 
people, the Congress, the Sta'e Legi-latures, the 
Federal Jadiciary, and the State Ju‘iciaries are 
done with this subject. Many forwms are yet to 
take cognizinee of this act; and, with God's bles- 
sing, if it is not repealed, it shall go before them 
all. The American people are not yet ripe for an 
abolition of debts, neither by ihe sword of civil war, 
nor by the fiat of an act of Corgress, Nor are 
they soft enough to look to the title of an aet, in- 
s‘ead of its contents, for iis meaning. ~ Oor ect is 
falsely entitled; and that is a part of the bamboo- 
ziing of the day. Itis entitled one thinz, and does 
another; and in that assimilates with the Road Bill 
in Pennsylvania which recharied Biddle’s Bank! 
and with the Cabinet bill sent down to us to estab- 
lish a Government bank under the innocent ti‘le 
of amending the acts for the establishment of the 
Treasury Department! These three bills bear the 
same stamp—all falsely labelled—and are no 
doubt the prodvet of the same mind. Federal- 
ism ern never Jearn to respec! popular intelligence. 

But, thet [ may do the periies justice, let me 
give them the benefit of their own argumentin fa- 
vor of this omnipotent powerclaimed for C: ngress: 
le’ me qu ‘te their own words, and especially from 
Mr. Websier’s speech—his main one on the sab- 
ject—-delivered in the Senate, May 18:h, 1840. He 
Says : 

“The uniformity which the Constitution requires is merety a 


uniformity throughont the Statea, Itis a local uniformity, and 
Pp 


nothing more. To be uniform is to have one shape, one fashion, 
and one form in every State.” 

Tais is the argumeut, and humbled is the intellect 
which has to answerit It was evidently delivered 
inecniempt of ail human uoaderstanding ard of 
ell regard for senseorsbaine. A local uhiformity ! 
The jaw to do eny thing in the world it pleased 
with the who'e deb's of the Union, provifed it as- 
sumed a local uniformity! Repudiate the whole 
at one fell swoop, provided Iceal uniformity was 
preserved! Thet is the only limitation on the 
power of Congress! This is the arenmen!: and 
such arguing deserves scourging, not an-wering. 
It is as insulting as it is fixgitions and false. 

To procerd tothe next main arsument. The 
same speech says: 


“The members of the Convention did not study the Rritrsh 
staiu‘es, nor examine judicial decisions, to ascertain the pre- 
cise nature of the actually existing system of bankruptcy in 
England. Still less did the people of the United States trouble 
themselves with such inquiries. All saw that Parliament pos- 
sessed and exercised a power of passing bankrupt laws, and of 
altering and amending them, from time to time, according to 
its own Ciscretion, and the necessities of thecase. This power 
they intended to confer on Congress as largely fer aucht that 
appears to the contrary as they saw it held by Partiament. The 
early British statutes were not confine) to traders: later statutes 
were so confined: and more recently again, changes have been 
made which bring in very numerous classea of persons, who 
were not esteemed traders in Eagland at the time of the adop- 
tion of our Constitution. Emay add that bankrupt laws, or 
laws providing for the cessio bonerum, on the continent of Eu- 
10.e and in Scotland, were never confiaed to traders; and 
while the members of the Convention may be supposed to 
have looked to the example of England, itis by no means ImMpro- 


bable that they contemplated the example and instituiiens of 


other counties. There is no reason to suppose that it was the 
in‘ention of the Convention to tie up the hands of Congreas to 
that particular system which exisied in Eaglandin 1789,” &c. 


This paragraph, said Mr. B. is a mass of errors 
—errors of fact and errors of Jaw; and it becomes 
my duty to expose and correct them. I will do 
this briefly, and rather by enumeration and state- 
ment than by elaborate exposition. And— 

First. As to the members ef the convention “not 
looking at the British statutes of bankruptcy.” 
This is an error of fact, already corrected by my 
reference to the proccedings of the convention—to 
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that part of the proceedings in which Mr. Sherman 
objected to the bankrupt clause tm the drafi of the 
Constitution, because the British statutes on the 
sabject were so severe upon the debtors. The pro. 
ceedings then quoted showed that the British Statutes 
—and the British statutes alone—was the example 
looke:! at by the convention; and that the only fear 
was that the severely penal parts of those statates 
might be imitated by our Congress: a fear which 
yielded to the convie'ion of the humanity of ihe 
age, and for which experience proves that there 
wis no foundation. 

Second. ‘*Parliamect altered and amended ihe 
bankrupt laws from time to time, according to jis 
own discretion and the necessities of the cae” 
This is a greaterror. Frem the day that Parlia. 
ment gave the bankrupt Jaws a civil aspect for the 
benefit of the ereciiors by a distribution of the 
effec's of the deb'or, there has not been an altera. 
tion of asingle principle in the system, This was 
the 13th ef Elizabeth; and sicce that time the Ope. 
rations of the laws have been confined to traders; 
an! the only alterations have been in the classes 
of traders included or excluded from time either 
by act of Parliament or judicial decision. [y 
every thing else—and especially in ali that rela'es 
to the mode of proceeding—the structure and de. 
sign of the system—and especia!ly in confiaing it 
to traders—the acts have been invariably the same, 
Bat if Parliament had aliered according to its own 
ciseretion, that is no rule for our Congress. The 
power of Parlizment is unlimited: that ef our 
Congress is confined witbin strict bounds. Parha- 
mert might consult its diseretion: cur Corgress 
can only consult the Constitniion. 

Third. “The early British statu'es were not con 
fined to traders’?..This is only trae of the two 
first acis,—that of the 30:b of Edward the Third, 
and that of the 34:h of Elenry the Fighth. Bothot 
these were purely penal acis, inflicting punishment 
onthe absconding debtor, and not distributing his 
etiects among the creditors. The first was against 
the Lombard Jews exclusively, who were aliens, 
and did not even apply to eitizens or denizens: it 
was against the Jew bonkers from Lombardy who 
established themselves in Londen and gave their 
name to the street ia which they did their business, 
and which it siill retains. The act simply out 
lawed them if they fled or secreted themselves 
from their credilors. The act of Henry the Eighth 
merely extended the same punishment to citizens 
and den‘zens, It was purely pensl. The pream- 
ble to it recite’: “That, whe eas divers and sundry 
persons eraflily ebfained into their hands great sub- 
stance of other men’s goods, do suddenly flee to paris 
unknown, or keep their houses, not minding to pay or 
restore toany of their creditors their debts and duties, 
but at their own wilis and own pleasures consume the 
substance obtained by credit from other men, for their 
cwn pleasure and deicate liwing; against all reason, 
equity and gocd conscience.”’ This was the preamble 
to the act of Heary the Eighth, and the act itself 
extended the same peaalty of oatlawry to abscond- 
mg Enelish debtors and denizens which had, by 
the statate of Edward she Third, been confined to 
absconding alien Jew bankers. ©To this time tke 
acts were purely penal: in the re‘gn of Elizabeth 
(the thirteenth sear of her reign) the act took a 
new form, bott: med upon the civil law, whieh it 
bas worn to this day. It became a civil remedy 
for the benefit of the creditors by. a distribution of 
the debtor’s eflects—ecovfined it to merchants and 
traders—establ shed the distinction between inno- 
cent and fraeduleat bankrapicy—gave release 
from imprisonment, a small per cen'om ont of bis 
estate, and eontiegent discharge from his debts 
with the consent of the mass of bis creditors to the 
innocent bankrupt, aud punissed the fraudulent as 
an offender ageinst public jrstice and agains the 
laws of trade and commerce. This form the bank 
ropt laws took in the reign of Elizabeth: it was the 
first establishment of the BANKRUPT SYSTEM 
in England! and not a single PRINCIPLE of the 
sysiem bas been altered frem that day to this. 


Fourth. “That bankrupt laws on the céntinent 
of Earope and in Scotland, were never confined 10 
traders,” —This I have shown to be an error, in my 
quotations from the Code Napoleon. In these 
quotations I bave shown that the civil law confines 
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ihe system to merebants, (commergans;) and this 
jean answer to all that concerns the continent of 
. As to Scotland, we have not looked to 
that country for systems of jurisprudence, or for 
expositions of judicial terms. If we did, we should 
have a jury of fifteen men, instead of twelve—a 
majority to decide, instead of being unanimous: 
for the Scottish jury consists of fifteen men, and 
the agreement of eight sufficient. And so of every 
thing else: all the phrases in our Constitution wou d 
be strangely metamorphosed, if we went 'o Scot- 
jand for their meaning; for they and the English 
each other in every thing, wntil the union 
of the countries. We do not look to Sco land. 
We look to three sources only—the common law, 
and the statute law of England, and the civil law 
of the Romans as it has come down to us in the 
Jastinian code. To these we look; and by thee 
our act of the extra session is condemned, as be- 
ing no bankrupt system at all! but merely an abo- 
jition debt law. 

Fifth. “The cessio bonorum, or surrender of es- 
tales on the continent of Europe.”—This, I have 
already shown, Only operated the release of the 
body, and not the discharge of the debi—that it did 
not release future acquisi!ions—and that the credi- 
tor might pursue these until the payment of the 
debt was complete. 

Sirth ‘No reason to suppose that it was the in- 
tention of the convention to tie up the hands of 
Congress to the adoption of the English system as 
it stood ia 1789."—Just the contrary! Every 
reason in the world to suppose that the convention 
did intend to tie up the hands of Congress t» the 
establishment of the system known in England— 
pot the s'atutes of England, but the principles 
which they contained, and which still constituted 
the s,sfex, howsoever much the cetails might be 
alien d. ‘LTothe adoption of this system Congress 
was to be confined; otherwis? there was an end of 
a limited Federal Government—an end of the State 
jadiciaries—an end of private rights—an end of 
Siatelaws in relation to debts and property—and a 
complete obliteration of the most important posi 
tive enactmests in the Constitution by the simple 
interjection of a constructive clause. But this 
opens up a view too large for an incidental re- 
mark. It deserves a separate head, and a distinet 
consideration; and I will take care so to treat it 
before [ resume my seat. 
Seventh. “This power in exuded to be conferred 
upon Congress as largely as held by the British 
Parliament.”—Granted! Just so much as that 
Parhament had exercised, and no more! And 
how compare the power of Parliament with that 
claimed for Congressat a:iogle point only—the 
point of discharging the debt. The Par'iament 
does not discharge the deb! except upon the con- 
sent of four-fifths of the creditors, and that consent 
bollomed on a jadicial attestation of the integrity 
of the debtor, and approved by the Lord Chancel- 
lor after twenty-one days’ notice in the London 
Gazette for the remaining fifth to show cause 
against the discharge. Io this way only does the 
British Parliament grant a discharge to a bankrupt 
romall hiv debis. Our Congress, on the contrary, 
fants the discharge without the consent of a sin- 

creditor! and merely by requiring the debtor to 
ollow the terms of the law which it has given 
im! Such is the difference between the action of 
Parliament acknowledged to be omnipotent in its 
*gislation, and of a Congress intended ‘o be limit- 
i! And my whole struggle now is to limit our 
miled Congress to the action of the unlimited and 
mnipoient British Parliament. 

‘be next argument used by the authors of this 

isin favor of the right of Congress to impair 
he obligation of contracts by discharging a debtor 
fom his debts without payment of what is due. 
#his argament is found in Mr. Webster’s speech 

May 18, 1840, and is thus stated: 

Be be Constitution, the States are prohibited from passing 
we ting the obligation of contracts, Bankrupt laws 
obligation of contracts, if they discharge the bank- 
from his debts without payment, The States, therefore, 
pass such laws: the power then is taken away from the 
and placed in our hands,” 


This is the argument, (resumed Mr. B.) and 
there ever any thing more disingenuoas}— 
t jesuiticalj—more equivocal?—more incon- 
vel—more bold?—or more fallacious? The 


i 
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States are forbidden to pass laws impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts. This istrae. And why are 
they so forbidden? Because Congress oughi to do 
1? No! but because it ought not to be done at ail! 
because it is immoral and wicked, and subversive 
of all government and the whole object of the so- 
cia! system to do so. The States forbade th-m- 
selves todo i:; for they made the Constitation them- 
selves, and inserted the prohibition init. Taey 
did not receive the prohibition from a superior 
power, as ‘he argument seems to suppose, who ie- 
nied it to them, and retained it to itself. No such 
thing. The Constitution is not a charter granted 
by Louis the Eighteenth to his conquered subjects: 
itis not the work of the Federal Governmen!, deal- 
ing out some modicum of powers to the States, and 
retaining in its own hands all that is not grant- 
ed away. This is not the nature of our 
donble form of Government, but just the con- 
trary. The States grant to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and retain to themSelves what is not grante). 
Bui there are somethings not proper to be done at 
all; and therefore they are denied to the States, and 
not granted to the Federal Government. Among 
these is the passage of laws impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, or making any thing but go!d and 
silver coin a tender in paymentof debts. Here 
are two things the States have forbid themselves 
frora doing, because they are wrong in themselves; 
and they have not authorized the Federal Govern- 
ment to perpetrate the wrong which they refuse in 
their own right. Yet this act cores both these things. 
It makes property a tender in payment of debts! 
and it cancels debts without the payment of any 
thing! It is in vain to say that Congress can co 
these two things, because the Siates cannot. Such 
a course of rea-onirg would be most false and in- 
joriouz, and wou'd end in destroying the States, 
Let it never be forgotten that there ate 
two classesof powers’ denied by the States 
to themselves: one class beneficial, and pro- 
per to be exegri:ed, and only capable of 
being exercised by the General Government: the 
other class evil in themselves, and not proper to be 
exercised by either Government. To the first class 
belong the power to coin msney—to rezulate com- 
merce—!o declare war, &c. &e.; to the second 
class belong this impairing of obligations, and mak- 
ing property tenders in discharge of debts. The 
first class are deaied to the States and granted to 
Congres’; the second class are denied tothe States 
and not granted to Congress. It is, therefore, un- 
founded and monstrous to say that these ‘‘are !a- 
ken away from the States and placed in our 
hands!” That we, the Congress, may make pro- 
perty tender laws, and impair contrac's, because 
the Siates cannot! Away with such sophistry ! 
and away withthe law which requires the aid of 
such sophistry! 


*“Bankropt Jaws impair the obligation of con- 
tracts IF they discharge the bankrapt from his 
debis without payment.” So says the argument of 
Mr. Webster: and why this IF, so strangely inter- 
jecte! into the midst of a legal proposition? Why 
this IF? except that the speaker knew that the 
bankrupt laws of the civilized world do not dis. 
charge the debtor without the payment of the det! 
He knew this; and therefore interjected an IF in 
order to begin to clear the road for the intro ‘uction 
of suehan actas he was meditating—an act to 
discharge the debt without paying it! But the 
bankrupt laws do not impair the obligation of con- 
tacts. In the first place, these laws do not apply 
to the contracts of the people in general, but only 
to those of merchants and traders, and therefore 
affect in any way but a small part of the contracts 
of the country. Inthe second place, these laws 
are prospective and permanent: the mercantile 
coniracts are made under them; and, therefore, the 
law is a part of the contract, and governs it as 
much as if inserted init. Inthe third place, the 
creditors consent to the discharge (if it takes place) 
doubly consent to it, first by instituting the pro- 
ceeding which may lead to it; and secondly by 
agreeing to it when itisdone. So that bankrupt 
laws do not impair the contract; and this IF was an 
artful interjection, thrast into the midst of a legal 
proposition to prepare the way for an act that was 
to impair it! 
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I now come to a new head in this case, founded 
upon the division of the jadicial power between 
the Federal Government on one side, and the State 
Governments onthe other, and showing the com- 
plete obliteration of the dividing line, and the mas- 
tering invasion of State rights by Federal power, if 
this act is allowed to s@nd. 

The Constitation of the United States says : 

“The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and 
equity arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United 
Siates, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
authority; (6 all cases affecting ambassadors, other public mi- 
nsters, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime ju- 
risdiction; to controversies to which the United States shall be 
a party; to controversies between two or more States: between 
a State and citizens of another State; between citizens of diffe- 
rent States; between cit'zens of the sanre State claiming lands 
under grants of different States, and between a State or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or subjects,’”’ 


This ts the enumeration of the cases in which 
the Siates agreed to give the Federal judiciary 
power over their citizens, and to permit the Fede- 
ral courts to override the Sta'e courts. The ennu- 
meration is pretty extensive, but it stops short of 
the vast mass of cases which concern the commu- 
nity generally: it stops short of all the controver- 
sies (and of these controversies the questions con- 
cerning debts and property constitute almost the 
whole;) it stops short of all the controversies be- 
tween citizens of the same State, arising wader the 
laws of their own State. It stops short ef these; 
and in so doing it reserves to the State laws, and 
the Siaté courts, the trial of nearly all their com- 
mon and ordinary suits—their actions of debts and 
their questions of property. All this is reserved to 
the S:ates and their courts; and if the Constitution 
had said nothing more, there wou'd have been no 
way for the Federal judiciary to get its arm into a 
domestic controversy between two cilizens of the 
same Sta'e acting under their own laws. Bat the 
Constitation went further, and gave the Federal 
judiciary authority over the subject of b snkrupteies, 
And now the question is, whether in ccnferring that 
power the Convention intended to annihilate its 
enumeration of cases—oblit>rate the dividing line 
between the two jodiciaries—override the State 
courts—and make the Federal courts and the Fe- 
deral laws the arbitor of all the domestic questions 
between citizens of the same State acting under the 
laws of the States. To this questiontwo very dif- 
ferent answers would be given—one by the Con. 
stitution and its framers; the other by the authors 
and advocatrs of our miscailed bankrapt act. The 
former would say that it intended no such thing ! 
That it only intended to extend the powers of the 
Federal jud ciary one step further—to the dealings 
of traders—and only to aff ct them in the manner 
known to the bankrupt systems of the English 
statute, or at most, the Roman civil law. The 
latter would say that the Constitation intended ail 
this, and more too! that it not only intended to 
obliterate the boundaries between the State and 
Federal jadiciaries, but to annihilate the State laws 
in relation to deb's and property! to make Con- 
gress the sovereign master of contracts and claims; 
and to enable it to proclaim an abolition of debis 
on any day that it pleased, with the single limita- 
tion of preserving a local uniformity! 

Sir, there is a distinction not to be lost sight of 
between our Congress and the British Pa liament, 
or the legislative bodies of other countries. This 
Parliament and thes: Iegislative bodies belong to 
forms of Government which are single and simple; 
in which the legislature has no limit upon its pow- 
ers—ani which, in eolarging its operations, invades 
no otherdepartment. This is the case in Great Bri- 
tain, France and other monarchies: but not so with 
us. Our Congre-sis limited in its powers. Our 
form of Government is complex and double. We 
have two Gvernments: and neither can transcend 
its sphere without committing the double « fence of 
exceeding its own powers and invading the rights 
of another. This is the offence of the act of theex- 
trasestion. Besides destroying the rights of credi- 
tors, it invades the rights of the States! It rene 
ders nugatary the enumerated cases of Fefe- 


ral jarisdiction—-throws down the  berner 
between the Federal and the State Courte— 
annihilates the State laws over debts 


and property—and subjects the smailest mat- 
ter of account between neighbor and neighbor 
to the laws of Congress and the action of Federal 
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courts. This is a reason, and a powerful one, in 
addition to the rights of creditors, for confining the 


_ bankrupt power to its own proper objects, and execut- 


ing it inthe established forms. lt is a case fora 
strict construction! Gongress should be tied down 
to the technical meaning of the word BANK. 
RUPTCY! It should be confined to the usual 
objects—the usual subjects—and the usual modes 
of proceedings of the bankrapt systems of the 
English statute and the Roman civil law. This 
would prevent the invasion of State jurisdie- 
tions—prevent creditors from being stripped of 
their debts—and save the community from the deep 
and frightful agitation which the genera! abolition 
of debts at the will of the debtor must inevitably 
produce. 

No part of the Constitution—-I appeal to the 
history of its formation for the truth of what I 
say—no part was more carefully considered and 
jealously guarded than that which rela’es to the 
twojadiciaries. The convention mcst sedulously 
guarded the rights of the States in that particular: 
they caved to the State courts and State laws all 
trials between c tizens of the same Siate acting 
under their own laws, They did this: and is it to 
be tolerated that a flagrant construction is to over- 
turn all this positive enactment, and lay open the 
laws and citizens of the States to the unbridled in- 
vasion of the Federal judiciar;? 

I declare that I look upon the law as utterly un- 
constitutional, immoral, and invalid. As a judge 
in a Federal court, | would refure to execuie it; 
and [ deem it to be the daty of all good citizens and 
of ali authorities to work at its destruction until it 
is destroyed. The people should make head against 
it at the polls—the State Legislatures shou'd de- 
nounce it—Congress stiould be saluted with inces- 
sant applications for its repeil—the question of its 
constilutionality shoald be made in every district 
court, and carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, if lost below. Above all, the Sate 
judiciaries should vincieate their own authority 
and the righ's of their State, and treat as nullities 
the certificates of discharge from bis debts which 
the bankrupt shbuld receive from the Fe 
courts under this act, unsigned by the mass of h 
creditors. As a judge in a State court [ would 
pay bo more attestion to a plea in bar, founded en 
the court’s certificate, to a subsequent action for 
the same debt, than [ would to a chapter from 
Gulliver's Travels, or the Adventures of Robinsen 
Cruso>. 
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SPEECH OF MR. DEAN, 


OF OHIO. 
In the Howse of Representatives, January 11, 1842— 
On the Treasury note bill. 


Mr. Cuainman: When the motion was made to 
lay this bil! upon the table, I voted in tavor of i’, 
and I think that it it neeessary that I should now 
briefly state the rersons which led me to give that 
vote; for it is well Known to all my arqvaint- 
ances that I am in favor of issuing Treasury notes 
whenever such emergencies arise in the affairs of 
Government! as render it necessary to resort to 
them. “The system ought to have been adopted at 
the last session, instead ef a loan; and if it bad 
been, it would have prevented many of thore dis- 
astrous results which are now presented by oor 
publi¢ affairs. Sir, this bi'!, in its present shap>, 
contains objectionabie provisions, and uniess its 
features shall be changed, [ can never give it my 
support. I regret that the amendment offered by 
my colleague, which provided a fund, {rom the 
avails of the lands, for the redemption ef these 
notes, had been decided by the Chair io be ont of 
order. For had the principles contained in that 
amendment been incorporated in the bi!!, 1 should 
most eheerfally have given this measure my sup- 
port. 


I have another objection to this bill, and it is to 
that Very clause which the Whigs seem to think a 
sufficient reason why they should support the bill. 
It is that clause in the bili, the adoption of which 
would commit me as sanctioning the principle that 
A loan should still be in the power of the Govern- 
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ment, notwiths'anding the proposed issue of Trea - 
sury notes, This objection, in my opinion, ought 
to be fatal to the bill. What, gir, let me ask, is it 
now proposed to authorize the Government not on- 
ly to issue those five mi lions of doilars of Treasury 
notes, but also to make a loan of nearly seven mil- 
lions of dollars? Was there any thing in the pro- 
visions of the bill to prevent both of these measures 
from going into effect at the same time? And yet 
we are told by the provisions of this bill, that so 
soon as the loan can be effected, the power to 
issue Treasury notes under its provisions shall 
cease. This I leok upon as a mere ruse—a 
mode of arming the Government with a moneyed 
power, that is not intended to be conferred by a 
majority of this House. Sir, it is well known that 
you have exhausted your power to raise money in 
this country, and that you have now to look 
abroad—to Europe—for the means of making your 
loans. An’,in the mean time, while your agents 
are borrowing money in Europe, ycu are here 
issuing your Treasury notes, undcr a proviso that 
no more shail be issued, when it is ascertained that 
the lan has been taken up. Sir, the provisions 
of this bill are deceptive, and are ca!culated to im- 
pose upon th? country, by holding out professions 
which it is not reasonable to suppose can be com- 
plied with. Why, sir, suppose you issue your five 
millions of doliats of Treasury notes, and at the 
same time your agents in Europe shall negotiate a 
loan of six millions and a half of dollars, and that, 
too, at the cost of some ten thousand of dollars— 
what then, sir, would be the result of the silly 
proviso to this bill? Would it not fail en’irely to 
accomplish the object for which it is now profes- 
sediy intenced? It would, sir; and unless the bill 
js so amended as to substitute Treasury notes for 
the loan, it ought not to pass. 

Are gentlemen prepared, or willing to vote 
fora bill, which gors to clothe the Government 
with power to raise money by borrowing, when it 
was pot necessaty to relicve its immediate wants? 
if such an amen¢ment should Be adopted, and a 
fund provided for the redemption of ths Treasury 
notes 'o be issued under the provisions of this bill, 
it would not only meet with my cordial support, 
but Lhare'no doubt tut that it weuld insure the 
snecess cf this measure by making those notes as 
aveilable, for all Goverim-nt purposes, as :pec’e 
itself. Thouch only a silent locker on, and not 
much in the habit of troubling tve Honse with my 
remarks, I have been somewhat amused by the 
course pursued by the great Whig party on this 
question, and I rejoice that the time has arrived, 
when gen'lemsn on that side of the House begin to 
view things in their true and proper light. Sir, 
this measure was known to bea favorite measure 
with the Democratic party in cases of emergency; 
it had been successfully adopted by them, and had 
received their entire approbation. ‘This measure 
again't which the Whig party had poxre{ oat their 
fiercest devunciation, ihey were now compeiled 
toadop', and, it would scem, prepared to persue, 
as the ecrrect policy of the Government, retracting 
all they had formerly sad agans! it. Had th: 
issue of Treasury notes been resorted to at the 
extra session, instead of the i!!-jadged trelve mil 
lions loan—bad the pol:tieal fanaticism of the 
Whig party given way to the best interests of the 
country, so far as to have enabled them to adopt 
this measure—the Government would now have 
stood in good credit, and the business of the coun- 
try, generally, would be far more prosperous than 
itis. Instead, however, of resorting to this mea- 
sure, the triumphast Whig party, flushed with 
their recent victory, proposed a joan of twelve 
millions of dollars as one oj the leading measures 
that was io bring back happiness and prosperity 
to what they catied a distressed and rained coun 
iry. Their crators of the cay bad been ringing the 
chatees ef ruin and disaster from one end of the 
Union to the other; and they then proposed to re- 
lieve the distresses of the people about which they 
had ¢o eloquently dec'aimed by the absurd and s:l- 
ly measure of borrowing money. For twelve 
years they had beeu moving heaven and earth in 
orcer to Gestroy the credit and character of this 
Governmen', and having at fast obtained 
power, it must be confessed that they had suc- 


ceeded well in the object they had 
for both the credit and character of ithe gq, 
vernment were neatly prostrate. I regret, sip 
that | have not the ability (o present this Whi 
party in all its naked deformity. To show - 
in its true light, and ho'd it up to the Baze of 
an indignaat and injared people; but I will e 
vor before I get through with my remarks to 
sent some facts, which will maie those politica) 
fanatics—those “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” 
liticians, feel that the time will soon arrive, i¢ i 
has not already, when shorn of their Politica) 
power, and deprived of the loaves and fishes of of, 
fice, they will meet their reward from the hand 
of an injured people. They will he cast off and fy, 
gotten, or if remembered at all, will be rememberey 
only withregret. Sir, all the prominent measnte 
of this parity have been fraught with evil; eng] 
must confess, that when I reflect upon the means 
by which they acqnired power, and the reckles 
and unwise course of policy pursued by them sinee, 
ia the management and direction of the affairs of 
the Government, I feel excited, and find myself, 
a loss to use language sufficiently strong to paint 
their odious acts in their trae and proper colors, 
Sir, it scems to me that every nerve has bee 
strained, and all their powers exerted, to bring 
upon us, and make real, all the imaginary eyjjs 
which they falsely charged upon the Democratic 
party,znd which they seduced the people in an 
evil hour, by hard ci’er excitements, and of up. 


in View 


‘heard of devices, to believe existed, and which 


could be remedied only by placing them in power, 
And now, sir, what a contrast does this Whig Ad. 
ministration present, when compared with the late 
Democratic Administration! Then, sir, the credit 
of the Governmsnt seod high; your Treasuy 
abundantly abie to cet all the demands agains 
it; agriculiure and commerce fl wrishing, ani 
our conntry prosperous; and bad the Indepen. 
cent Treasury been spared, untouched by Whig 
fanaticism, it would ere this have broken down, 
and driven out from amorg us, the whole brocd of 
rotten banks and shinpiaster cstablishments, and 
given ws a sound currency; and as for th 
pressure and distress, over which the Whig party 
poured out their Jamentations, and shed their 
crocodile tears, if they existed at all, existed only 
with the pensioned office-seeker and broken down 
politician and specalator. But how is it now, si, 
with the Government and the country? Your Trea- 
sury is bankrupt—your creditdestroyed. The cur 
rency nearly worthless—the business of the coun 
try paralyzed—ard disasters of alaost every kind, 
thick and fa'‘al, are rushing in upon us like a flood, 
No man possessing an American heart, can craw 
the contrast without feeling chagrined aad pain 
fully mortified at the result. These, s'r, are now 
no imaginary evils. They are stubborn facts, end 
serious realities. The eountry is now truly dis 
tressed, and writhing under the bitter fruits of Whig 
ery. Ah! sir, the patriot s‘atesman will het: 
after look upon this epoch as a dark spot on the 
fair page of our country’s history. 

Bat I was about obset ving that at the time of at 
thorizing this loan, 'he orators and presses of the 
Whig party were declaiming about ruin and dis 
tress, depressed trade, and an imporerished people, 
and that that bill was a glorious act of telief; and 
if I mistake no', I have heard gentlemen say, 08 
this floor, that it was a measare that would afford 
the rich capitalist and money lender a safe invest 
ment of their funds, and induce them to disgoret 
their treasures of gold end silver, and pour them 
out in refreshing abundance upor the covnth— 
as if by diverting twelve millions of dollars from 
its legitimate channel of -commerce, and appt 
priating it to purposes for which Governmenl 
should have supplied other means, would, by ta 
draining the money market, acd gathering % 
every spare dcllar, afford relief to an embarta 
and distressed country. This was the Whig a 
gument for relief. And their leaders r N 
with such hot haste, to the consummation of thei 
projects, that the more sober and refi a“ 
them had no time to weigh and examime the 
of their meastres. Sir, it is now well undets 
and believed that this twelve million loan- 
grand device of the Whig party for relief—was 
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of the most disastrous projects that could have been 
. of. . 


v 
For, instead of relieving the country, it diverted 
gold and silver from their proper channels, and 
distress and. embarrassment followed as a natural 
‘and necessary consequence. Had Treasury notes 
been adopted as a measure of relief instead of a 
oan, is there a Man within the hearing of my voice 
so dull in Comprehension, and so restricted in his 
mowledge of the -business and wants of the couu- 
ry, a8 10 Suppose that twelve millions of them 
‘could be put in. circulation without relieving the 
country to a considerable extent? No: the ma- 
jority saw it and knew it at the extra session; but 
9 wedded were they to their fapaticisms—so de- 
termined were they in their opposition to anything 
Democratic policy—that they rejected a mea- 
yre that-would have relieved the country, and 
ved the faith and credit of the Government. 
They, would rather see the country suff-r, and the 
Government disgraced, than so far admit that their 
0 ts were in the right in adopting this mode 
of relief, and that their opposition to it had been 
criminal and factious. They pursued their own 
course, and disasters thick and heavy have fol- 
jowed in their train. I regret much to see the em- 
parrassed condition of the.country. I regret to see 
the bonds of the Government hawked about the 
brokers’ shops and the Treasury Depariment sup- 
plicating the money power. 
about this deplorable state of things?) Where is 
that economy which was so loudly preached be- 
fore the election, and which, if rightly practised, 
would have produced very different results? 
Where were the Whig orators who descanted so 
gloquently in praise of economy, retrenchment, and 
reform? Where now is the gectieman from Penn- 
sylvania, who said at the extra session that he 
would as s00n expect to see jewels ina swine’s 
snout as economy in a Democratic administration? 
The gentleman had now the fruits of Whig eco- 
nomy before him in the shape of the Government 
joan, hawked about in the brekers’ shops of New 
York at about ninety-five cents in the dollar, and 
not taken at that; while now it was proposed to 
issue five millions of Treasury notes, when the Go- 
verament was declared bankrupt. And should 
these notes be issued without providing a fund for 
their redemption? Ihave no doubt but that they 
ill soon depreciate from three to five cents in the 
dollar. This, sir, brings me to the principal ques- 
ion involved in this bill. You have refased to 
provide a fund for the redemption of these notes, 
nd, by one of the most odieus of the devices of 
Federat school of politics, propose to throw 
into circulation with no guarantee whatever, 
ther than the promise to pay that they will bear. 
Pormy part I will never give my sanction to the 
ulation of such paper, without setting apart a 
particular fund to meet it. This, sir, is the true 
Republican doctrine, and those who swerve from 
twill sooner or later find eut their error. Why 
hould not this doctrine be followed up on this oc- 
tasion? Why not take the readiest as well as the 
ly Way to preserve the credit of tho Government 
mpaired when in your power to do so? 
Sir, all your measures of relief have turned out 
perfect failare. Your policy has been such as 
0 forfeit the confidence of all prudent and discreet 
ted; and this mighty nation with all her vast re- 
burces of revenne, with $38,000,000 on deposite 
th the States, and with a credit for solvency and 
netuality in the payment of her debts, above 
Spicion, bas been unable to borrow $12,000,000. 
td you admit that yoo have no means on hand 
Dcarry on the operations of Government. This 
late of things has not been brought about by acci- 
‘nl; Mo, sir, it is the result of your unwise and 
sty legislation; and nothing but a thorough 
hange of men aud measures can restore the cre- 
it of this Government to its former bigh standing, 
on it again in the confidence of the com- 

ty. 
bat, sir, having destroyed the credit of the na- 
‘DY yourextravagant and indiscreet measures, 
having brought her into a state of bank- 
+ you are now allempiing to prolong her 
existence, by resorting to this measure, 
you have heretofore condemaed in unmea- 
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sured terms, as the only alternative to afford you 
immediate relief from your embarrassment. Can 
you reasonably expect to succeed, afier your bonds 
have depreciated 5 per cent. below par—after they 
have been hawked about in market, and no buy- 
efs—in putting in circulation your notes, or rather 
forcing them upon the country to sustain them at 
par, aod more especially when you provide no 
funds from which they shall be receemed? Nothing, 
sir, {0 give them immediate or prospective value, 
except their receipt for public dues? You have 
now already above seven millions of dollars of 
Treasury notes in circulation; and when these, 
which are now proposed, shal! be added, they will 
exceed $12,000,000, and be equal to two-thirds of 
the whole revenue derived from the customs. 

Do you suppose, sir, that they can be 
kept at par under such circumstances? No, 
sir; depend upon it, they will a@lepreciate at 
least three, if not five per cent. and will al- 
timately turn out like all other Whig mea- 
sures, a curse upon our country. Sir, your Trea- 
sury notes are already one per cent. below specie 
par; and whenever you increase them beyond the 
immediate demauds for Government dues, they 
must, from necessity, depreciate below specie just 
in proportion to their abundance, urless you shall 
provide some certain fand for their redemption, 
which will give them a fixed and certain value. 
Sir, I sm in favor of this measure in cases offemer- 
geney, and forthe purpose of giving temporary re- 
lief, whenever the Government may require toem 
to be issued; but | am unwilling io give any sane: 
tion to issuing Treasury votes at all, uniess I am 
satisfied that they can be sustained at par in the 
business transactions of the couniry. 1 am unwil- 
ling, sir, that this Government shall contribute its 
aid and influence in perpetuating the curse which 
is already upon us, by puiting in circulation a de- 
preciated, irredeemable paper currency. This mea- 
sure, like all other Whig measures which have 
made their appearance in this hall, comes in under 
the high pressure of “‘vtstress.” 

We are told, sir, by the honorable chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, that unless 
we immediately pass this. bill, the wheels of Go- 
vernment must be stopped, and the nation dis- 
graced. Sir, the wheels of this Government, so far 
as it relates to the payment of the demands upon 
the Treasury, have already been siopped; and if 
bankruptcy be a disgrace, that too i: upon us. 
Your drafts bave been protested and dishonored, 
and the public creditor has been denied the pay- 
ment of his just demands, And now, sir, when the 
evils which we predicted, and of which. we 
warned you have come upon you, when the blight- 
ing influence of Whig principles and Whig rule 
have overshadowed our land like a pestilence, your 
Treasury drained of its last cent, and bankrupt, 
your credit destroyed, and your starving creditors 
knocking at your doors, and asking in vain for the 
payment of their demands, you think, vainly 
think, that by resorting to this Democratic mea- 
sures, it will give you a panacea, an instant cure 
for ail the disasters which you, in your folly, have 
brought upon our country. 

Sir, if you had had wisdom or honesty enough 
to have adopted this measure at the proper time, 
there can be no doubt but that these Treasury 
notes would have answered all the purposes for 
which they are intended; but now, sir, when the 
Treasury is bankrupt, and your credit destroyed— 
when sour bonds are hawked about the money 
market for sale and can find no buyers—do. you 
expect that your Treasury notes, with less secu- 
rity than your bonds, will answer the purpose of 
paying your debts, and sustain your sinking credit? 
Why, sir, you might as well expect life to animate 
the dead, as to expect that these Treasury notes, 
under present circumstances, can be sustained at 
par, or give credit and charac’er to the sickly exis- 
tence of this diseased party. No, sir: if you sne- 
ceed in passing this bill, without providirg other 
means than what you have fer the redemption of 


the notes, you will soon find. that this measure of | 


| 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


relief will fail, and i's effecis will only be felt by |! 


bringing accumulated disasters upon us. 
Sir, ihe embarrassments in whieh the Govern- 
ment now finds itself involved, have not come upon 
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us by surprise. It required no greatdegree of po- 
tical sagacity to forsee the disasters that would 
fall upon the country, when the late wicked, im- 
becile, aud speckled cabinet came into office. 
Anxious to grasp the truits of vietory, they called 
the late extra session, and no-sooner was Congress 
assembled, than the universal ery of ruin, and dis- 
tress, and bankruptcy, was again and again re- 
echoed. The orators and presses of the Whig 
party took it up, and not satisfied with their own as- 
sertions on the subject,some of their retail slanderers 
perverted what I said on that occasion, and went 
so far as to charge me with denouncing the Go. 
vernment as bankrupt. In this state of affairs, 
the first thing that was done by that extraordinary 
Congress, was to take twenty-five thousand dollars 
out of what they called an empty Treasury, and 
bestow it upona political favorite;and the next 
act of this wise, pradent, and most ecoromical 
party, Wasto take the avauis of the public lands 
from the public coffers, and bestow them on the 
States. To rob this Government of the richest 
lands that belonged to the nation, at the very time 
that they proclaimed that it was beggared—yes, at 
one fell swoop they robbed the Government of a 
fortune worth some hundred millions of dollars. 
Then, at the same time, with these (wo measures, 
a bill was passed (o borrow twelve millions of dol- 
lars, and now the Government was found te be a 
most splendid bankrapt. This is the ec ndition the 
Whig party has brooght the Government to, after 
all ihe promises they had made to the country. If 
an individual were to conduct his affairs as the af- 
fairs of this Government have been conducted, if 
be lived in Obio, he would be thought a suitable 
subject-for the lunatic asylam. Let bim be guilty 
of as much profligacy and corruption, and in 
France he would be sent to the galleys, while in 
Russia, or Prussia, he would be doomed to the 
mines. Sir, I know of no parallel of profligacy 
more applicable to this party than the conduct of 
the late United States Bank. That institution, in 
the plenitude of its power, undertook to display 
its magnificence and munificence in donat- 
ing the tands ef that institution, belonging 
in part to widows and orphans, and which 
had been entrusted to its care, by bestow- 
ing a service of silver plate upon its presi- 
dent worth some twenty-five thousand dollars. 
That institution is now broken up and declared 
bankrupt for millions, and her confiding, but be- 
trayed stockholders, are turned out beggars. This 
Government, only about three months since, be- 
stowed ber public domain, worth millions, upos 
the States; and it now finds itself bankrapt and un- 
able to pay its debts. I feel no disposition to ran 
the parallel further, than to say, the Bank of the 
United States had m«t with its reward—ihe Whig 
party has met with its reward—and I trust that the 
country is on the eve of being relieved from both 
forever. Having, at the extra session, bestowed 
$25,000 as a douceur to @ favoritle—having thrown 
away the proceeds of the public lands—and having 
also thrown the burden of the Post Office Depart- 
meat on the National Treasury, where it ought 
never to have been pisc:d—the next thing the 
Whig party did was to pass an act to borrow mo- 
ney. Where, now, was the economy, retrench- 
ment, and reform which they had so liberally pro- 
mised the country? The result of all those liberal 
promises, were signally displayed in the disgrace- 
fal position in which the Government was now 
placed. 

In this state of things, however much I might 
rejoice in the disaster and destruction of what I 
believed a wicked and corrapt party; who, the mo- 
ment they got into power, had abused the confi- 
dence of the people, aud violated all their pledges 
they so solemnly made to them, yet I eel for my 
country, and whenever her interest or her honor is 
at stake, [ trust 1 shall always be found im the 
breach, and boldly marchieg tothe rescue 1 em 
not to be deterred by the ‘aunts and jrers of my po- 
litical opponents, which have so ofien distinguished 
the dreorum of this House, from pursuing fearlessly 
what I believe to be my duty, regardiess of all con- 
sequences. I dislike, exceedingly, to refer agein 
1o this $25,000 douceur, but I must go back to that 
sabject for a moment. All must recollect the vin- 
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dictive assaalts that were made upon me on this 
floor, for my opposition to this measure, as well as 
the return I trast I made to them; and the letter- 
writers who infest this hall, and scatier from 
thence their poisonous venom throughout the 
country, bad also thought fitto make me the sub- 
ject of their scurrilous abuse; did I couiplain of 
of them, as some others upon this floor have done? 
No; I consoled myself with the reflection, that 
though their hearts were as black as death, their 
tangs were harmless, and they worthy only of my 
pity and contempt. This douceur of $25,000 was 
one of the popularity hunting measures of the 
Whig party. Their first giorioys act of relief to 
what they called a distressed people! How sig- 
nally has it turned upon their own heads. For it 
is £9 much at war with all our notions of Repub- 
lican equality and justice, and so palpably a vio- 
lation of the Constitution, that few are found 
hardy enough to defend it. It has, sir, in my dis- 
drict, so far as I know, met the universal condem- 
nation of all. I have observed before, that I re- 
joice in the desaster and distruction of the Whig 
party, and I think every friend of our country 
ought to rejoice to see the destruction of a party, 
whose professions of patriotism and pledges of 
economy and reform have been so flagrantly vio- 
Jated, and whose acts have resulted so disgraceiully 
and so fatally, upon the prospects of the country; 
and it is now pretty generally acknowledged by 
all that that party is atterly broken up. Yes, sir, 
the Whigs themselves are satisfied that their mea- 
sures will not be approved by the people, and 
many of them, it would secm, are attempting to 
sustain their wavering political reputation, by sacri- 
ficing that of their leaders. 

I will not attempt to goon and enumerate all 
the evils that may te anticipated from those rash 
aud unwise measures. I only wish to call the at- 
tention of the people to some of the calamities in- 
flicted upon the country by the Whig party, as 
they were ascending the zenith of their power. And 
God only knows how much farther they would have 
pursued the same desolating course, had nut some 
of their measures been so shocking as to alarm the 
fears of the President, and induce him to interpose 
his veto power and stop them in their reckless 
course. And for this act, the President is entitled 
to a nation’s gratitude. Yes, sir, 1 be'ieve that it 
has saved us from the mortification of seeing our 
constitutional rights sacrificed; or, from the more 
appalling spectacle of seeing our counury embroiled 
in a civil war and drenched in the blood of our 
fellow-citizens 

This party, composed of all the discordant spi- 
rits of the land, and made ‘o unite from the worst 
of motives, without avowing any principle save 
that of an uncompromising war upon the Demo- 
cracy of the nation and the rights of the people; 
and having effected their wbject, so far as to over- 
throw the Democratic party, and obtain the politi- 
cal power of the Government—to break down 
those salutary principles which had taken the patriot 
fathersjof our country more than forty years to build 
up and establish—to bankrupt the Treasury and 
disgrace the Government, they now attempt to 
feast their morbid but unsatiated appetites by turn- 
ing upon each other, and making their meals upon 
the sacrificed reputation of their political bre- 
thren. Let them go on sir; I am the last man in 
world, standing as I do in the minority, and in op- 
position to them, to wish 'o interfere, or to arrest 
them in their downward course to destruc- 
tion. No, sir, they are doing the work for us with 
an accelerated speed and power, far sooner than 
could be accomplished by any other means. I 
only “wish io rouse up, and call the attention of 
the American people to the conduct of their politi- 
cai leaders, and show them the danger they have to 
apprebend from eonfiding and trusting political 
power to weak, corrupt, and incompetent bands. 

The honorable gentleman from Kentucky, at the 
extra session, in one of his numerous sallies which 
produced so much merriment on this floor, likened 
the Wh'g party to the thriving infant of a gigantic 
moiher, and predicted that at this time it would be 
alive ard kicking. I can now tell the gentleman 
that this gigantic infant has about given its last 
kick; that it is prostrate, with its head cut off; and 
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that all he and his friends have now to do jis to 
sing its requium. Sir, the Whig party, rendered 
desperate by their disasters, has turned and at- 
tempted to visit them upon the bead of their own 
party. Is this not so? Who had not witnessed 
the bitter denunciations that had been unsparingly 
heaped on the head of the present Chief Magistrate 
by those who assisted in placing him in power? 
They have vilified and abused him because he re- 
fused to go with them in all their reckless measures. 

Sir, the gross and uncalled for atlacks made 
upon President Tyler ty his late friends and politi- 
cal associates, have woke up public sympathy in 
his favor, and led the public carefully to investi- 
gate his moral and political character; and, sir, I 
am inclined to believe that they will find that up 
to the time of his union with the Whig party, he 
had sustained «a high reputation for moral worth 
and political uprightness, honored, esteemed, and 
beloved by all who knewhim. He had discharged 
the important duties of various high offices which 
had been conferred upon him, with credit to him- 
self and honor to his country. Yes, sir, he had 
stood the test of public scrutiny, and passed un- 
seathed the fiery ordeal of public opinion, and 
was, at the time of uniting himself with the Whig 
party, one of the most distinguished political 
leaders of Virginia and of the Union. But now, 
sir, because he refuses to carry out all the mad pro- 
jeets of that party, its leaders have turned upon 
him witha fury unparalleled in the annals of po- 
litical warfare, and are attempting to immolate 
him upon the altar of their vengeance. Sir, 
they little know how pointless are their shafts, 
for I can inform those gentleman that as he 
sinks in the'r estimation, he rises in the 
confidence of the people at large; and if 
the light of his burning effigies, lit up by 
the torch of his late political assoicates, shall un- 
mask the fatal projects of the Whig party, and 
bring him back to the faithful performance of his 
duty, I, for one, shall rejoice. And if he will con- 
tinue steadily to resist every encroachment of the 
Whig party upon our constitutional rights, and dis- 
charge, fearlessly and impartially, the high duties 
intrusted to his care, as indicated by his veto mes- 
sages, [have no doubt but that a gratefal people 
will respond to his acts, “well done, thou good and 
faithfal servant.” 

But why is a!i this Whig censure and Whig con- 
demvation povred out so unsparingly upon the 
head of their President? Has he done avy thing 
which deserves such unmeasured censure, as we 
often hear heaped upon him by his late friends? 
What single measure of theirs has he opposed, 
except the vetoing their bank bills! And shall he, 
for this conscientious discharge of his duty, be sa- 
crificed? and that, too, for deing an act which will 
rank him among the first patriots of the nation and 
immortalize his name—an act that has entitled him 
to the gratitude of the American people, and to the 
applause of every patriot of the land, and which 
will transmit his name to posterity as one of the i!- 
lustrious Fathers of our Country. This, sir, is made 
the pretext for their ruthless and wicked attack 
upon him. It is very easy to perceive that it is 
only a pretext. The Whig leaders have ulterior 
designs, in their attack upon their President. Not 
that they regard a Bank asa measure of general 
interest and relief to the country; but because they 
thought it would secure to them political power, 
and afford them the means of elevating their favo- 
rites to office, and controlling the destinies of the 
nation, They have been defeated in their designs; 
and their plans of wickedness have been broken 
up, by the interposition of their President; and for 
this, they seek to sacrifice him, to appease their 
vengeance. 

Sir, 1 am no apologist of President Tyler. He 
was not, nor is be now, the man of my choice for 
President. But when I see his former political as- 
seciates, who had shertly before celebrated his pa- 
triotism, and sung his praises in their “Tippecande 
and Tyler too” songs, turn upon him and denounce 
him as an apostate and traitor—when I heard of 
their burning him in effigy, and stirring up the 
mob to insult him in his house, in the capital of 
the nauon—and when I saw in one of their party 
papers the threats of the assassin’s dagger for the 
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conscientious discharge of his duty, while he stoog 
calm and fearless in the firm discharge of his gy. 
ties, unawed and uninfluenced by their threats 
I cannot but admire bim for his virtues, and je. 
spect him for his firmness. And if I am not greatly 
mistaken, they will find that the President is the 
onty one, among the many distinguished leaders of 
that mammoth party, who has retained in his f. 
vor the least semblance of public confidence, ang 
does at this time stand higher in the estimation of 
the nation than apy other individual of the Whig 

arty. 
I Seninditead to have heard, on a former occasion 
the venerable gentleman from Massachusetis—the 
Nestor of the Whig party—denounce the Inée. 
pendent Treasury as a monster too dreadful to be 
described, and that its author (Mr. Van Buren) 
had been weak enough to proclaim it as a measnre 
of great interest to the country, second only to the 
Declaration of Independence; and although | 
listened to him with great attention, under the 
hopes of obtaining lessons of wisdom from his ey. 
perience and instruction, yet all I learned from his 
argument was the bold assertion that a large majo. 
rity of the States had condemned the measure, by 
electing General Harrison to the Presidency. He 
seemed to enjoy the prospect which his party, then 
ia power, possessed, of overthrowing this Demo. 
cratic measure, and urged, with all his eloquence, 
the hasty action of the House for its repeal. The 
same and only argument was used on this ocea. 
sion, as on most of the other measures of the late 
distressed extra session of Congress. No matte 
how absurd and ridiculous was the proposition, if 
it was brought forward by a good Whig, it was 
sure to be backed by the assertion that “the people 
had willed it.” 

Whilst that gentleman was denouncing the lade. 
pendent Treasury as a measure fraught with evil, 
and eloquently declaiming against the danger of 
uniting the purse and the sword in the hands of 
the Executive, what rneasures did he er his pariy 
friends propese to remedy the evils of which he 
complained? Nothing, sir, but a Bank; and with- 
out being sure of obtaining that, and before they 
had provided any remedy for the evils complained 
of, they repealed the Independent Treasury law— 
the only law which existed at that time separating 
the purse from the sword, and thereby uniting that 
power in the hands of the Executive, of which 
they so bitterly complained. 

That gentleman and his Whig friends were wil- 
ling te break down every barrier which that law 
provided for the safety of the public money, and to 
leave the whole revenue in the hands of the Execu- 
tive, uncontrolled by Jaw; and this, too, without 
assigning a single reason other than that tt 
wasa Democratic measure, and that the people 
by electing Whigs had declared against it 

Yes, sir, and ever since that time, we have bai 
no Jaw but the wil! of the Executive to keep and 
control the public money. . That measure, itis 
true, was boldly denounced by the whole Whig 
party; but they never dared, or at least they 
never did, in my hearing, examine its principles, 
point out its defects, or condemn it upon an ex: 
amination of its merits. No, sir, amidst all their 
clamor and denunciation made on this floor and 
elsewhere, against the Independent Treasury, 
lave never yet heard a valid objection brought up 
against it. Itis true, that the whole Whig par'y, 
headed by President Tyler, proclaimed that the 
people bad condemned the measure, and that this 
was enough to satisfy them that it ought to bet 
pealed. This, sir, wes the only reason whieh! 
heard offered for the repeal of that law, and a ret 
son which I believe wholly unfounded in point of 
fact. For if this measure were rightly unde 
and fairly presented to the people, I bave no doutt 
but that they would sustain it by an overwhelmis 
majority. I believe it to be one of the most wi 
and salutary measures for the collection and safe- 
keeping of the public moneys, and for ul 
it entirely from the control of the Execaltivé 
that the wisdom or genius of man can devise 

I look upon the repeal of this law, as one of the 
most reckless and unealled for measures te 
Whig party since they came into power; and | 
lieve it has been one of the prominent causes 
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preaking down the credit of the Government, and 
pringing her to her present deplorable condition. 
gir, iet me tell gentlemen that nothing but a resort 
to this measure will save the country from the dan- 
gers of bankruptcy and ruin which now threaten 
per. It is the only measure in the power of the 
Government that can be adopted that will restore 
confidence, regulate the exchang.s, and give us a 
sound currency. By adopting this measure, you 
would compel the banks to pay specie, and conse- 
quently put an end to ali those insolvent pa- 

money making factories which now flood the 
country with their worthless, depreciated, shin- 
plaster currency. Sir, the interest of this country 
demands the restoration of that measure; and the 

ple will never rest satisfied until the Indepen- 
dent Treasury shail be re-established. It will only 

aire another election to bring about this desira- 
ble result; and then I hope we shail have the plea- 
sure of seeing all those unwise measures of the 
Whig party overthrown, and all their anti-Repub- 
lican principles, which they have attempted to fas- 
jen upon the country, repudiated, and correct ones 
adopted and established upon the ruins of the Whig 
party and Whig policy. 

Afew words more, and I have done. This 
Whig party came into power promising to resiore 
confidence to the country, to regulaie the ex- 
changes, and bring about universal prosperity. 
How have these promises been kept? Instead of 
restoring confidence, they had, by repealing the 
Independent Treasury, and giving aid and coante- 
nance to insolvent banks, fixed upon the country, 
as far as lay in their power, an incurab!e curse, in 
the shape of irredeemable paper currency. Instead 
of bringing prosperity to the country, they had, as 
they all knew, brought it to the verge of bankrupt- 


cy, causing disasters thet will take many vears of. 


the mild, beneficent rale of Democracy to remove; 
bat, thank God, the day-star was in the ascendant. 
Thank God that we see the dawn of better days 
for our country, and that a spirit was roused among 
the people that would ere long sweep away the 
last vestige of corruption and misrule from our be- 
loved country. 

I have no desire of pressing this subject further. 
] did not, when I obtained the floor, intend to say 
half as much as I have done; but, as I proceeded, 
many subjects pressed themselves on my attention, 
which I could not refrain from giving a passing 
notice. I will, therefore, in conclusion, merely 
say, that it would give me pleasure to vote for this 
bill, in the present exigency of the Government, if 
itcould be put in such a shape as to enable me to 
do so consistently with my views of what the ho- 
nor and interest of the country requires. 


SPEECH CF MR. WOOD, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In the House of Representalives, February 8 and 9, 
1842—On the operation of the Tariff laws. 


Mr. Sauronstatt, from the Committee on Ma 
nufactures, reported the following resolution— 
Resolved, That the Commitee on Manufaciures be autho- 
tized to send for witnesses aad take testimony on the subject ef 
the present tariff laws, the'r operation upon the interests of the 
country, and the alteration which those interests require. 

Which being under consideration, 

Mr. WOOD rose, and addressed the House, in 
substance, as (ollows: 

Mr. Speaker: I am in favor of all information 
Which it is possible to gather upon this important 
question, and desire, as earnesily as any gen- 
tleman, that every legal and just means be taken 
‘0 procare it. I am willing ‘o go far, very far, to 
obtain light, for none moreiuan myself believe it 
required. Of all questions affecting individual 
and Government interests, directly or indirectly, 
his is paramount; therefore !icht should be had, 
that we may legislate knowingly and unders‘and- 
ingly. This House, of a'l th> world, requires it, 
The diseussion of the revenue biil cf Jaci session 
and motion of reference of ihe tariff portion’ of the 
of the Presiden’s me:sage, this session, have con- 
vinced me we have t o /itle of the requisite know- 
edge. Weare lamentably ignorant of the prac- 
tical operation of our impost system, or in what re- 

*pect it requires modification or alteration. The 
Country is in want of light. The manufacturing 
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districts should have the light of reason and expe- 
rience, to show them the fallacy of submiiting their 
interests tv the Contrel and jurisdiction of dema- 
gogues. And from wheace musi itcome? From 
practical men; of all classes, professions and oc- 
cupations. The dreamy theorisis of the old world, 
or one-sided, interested advocates of this, cannot, if 
they would, impart itio us. It must be drawn 
from a philosophic study and comparison of facts, 
and not from inventive political economists. We 
must go intoan investigation as expansive and 
deep as will be the bearing of our decision upon 
the interests of the people and prosperity of the 
Government. All men must give us the result of 
their experience. In disposing of a question which 
involves every interest—-the ramifications of 
which extend to every man, woman and child in 
the nation—which is inseperably connected with 
and controls the public Treasury, a precise and po- 
sitive knowledge is unquestionably indispensable. 
There must be no surmises; no guessing, no specu- 
Jation. Facts, indisputable and beyond impeach- 
ment, must be the basis of our action. I would 
examine the merchant. I would ask him how and 
in what manner a high tariff affects commerce ; 
whether a tariff sufficiently high for protection 
is not inconsistent with a tariff for revenue; 
whether tariffs should be discriminating or an un- 
varying ad valorem ; how the English warehousing 
system, and the proposed home valuation, would 
be adapted to this country, and what rate of duties 
would best prevent smuggling and other invasions 
of the revenue laws, and the other numerous in- 
quiries of detail. I would ask the agriculturist un- 
der which system, high or low duties, the native 
products of the soil would find the most advantage- 
ous market; whether he is willing to pay an addi- 
tional tax upon implements of husbandry, not to 
raise revenue by which to meet necessary national 
disbursements, but to add to the already large pro- 
fits of manufacturers. And whether a restrictive 
duty on foreiga importations would notin time cut 
off much of the foreign demand for his own pro- 
ductions? The manufacturer should be consulted, 
I would ask him whether, without protection, un- 
der low duties, with a business ensuring a fair re- 
muneration, his interests would be subserved by 
encoureging the competition and rivalry of specu- 
lating adventurers; if in those countries of Europe 
where the restrictive policy had been thrown off, the 
manufacturers had not surely flourished in propor- 
tion to advantages of material and Jabor; and if 
American manufactures cannot subsist avd flourish 
wiiboat the aid of Government, by what right does 
it demand a tax upon the whole industrial a3 well 
as Ron-producing population for its particular be- 
nefit. i would ask whether he was ready to 
admit that with our free iastitutions, superior in- 
dustry, ingenuity, and advantages of home raised 
raw material, we could not compete with European 
monarchies. And I would appeal to the con- 
sumer of all classes and occupations—to the 
backwoodsman of the Far West, and the sturdy 
operative of the Atlantic cilies. 

Of the bardy pioneer, whvse capital is as much 
in the axe as the sinews which deal the blows, I 
would learn how he is affected! Whether he is 
willing the instruments with which he levels the 
mighty oak of ihe forest, and the weapons with 
which he drives its original owners from ‘their co- 
verts, may be taxed to build up and cherish East- 
em monopolizing, Manufacturing incorpora‘ions, 
Sir, ia part, | have the honor to represent a’ large 
manufecturiog district; for I contend that he who 
planes a board, er makes a sho», or constructs any 
work of art or mechanism from prepared or raw 
material isas much a manofaciurer as the deni- 
zeas of your New England associa'ions, and should 
be as much consulted. To the manufacturers, or, 
in another word, the mechanics of the city of New 
York, { would apply—I would a-k them whether 
ihey desire that the doctrine of pro ection be ‘put 
into practical operation, ard tha! the fcs'ering care 
of Government be exerted for their particular bene- 
fit, to the detriment of every oiber c'a-s, and de- 
struction of oor present means of raising revenue? 
Wheiher they are willing to carry out the princi- 
ples of the Home League, by paying thirty doll«rs 
for a coat which previously had cost but twenty- 





five? Liknow them ivo well to do them the injus- 
lice noi to anticipate their answer. They require 
no protection but the reward of honest edaanry 
They come not to your halls for fostering care. If 
there is afavor they would ask or accept at your 
bands, it is non interference—to let them alone—to 


| cease your officious intermeddling, and, least of all, 


keep away the protection of a bigh tariff, which 
they lock upon as 
“Such protection as vultures give to lambs— 
Covering and devouring them.” 

They will turn to you and say, “Gentlemen, last 
session you squandered the public treasure upon 
bankrupt, profligate States, giving away, in a cor 
rapt bargain, that which cost oar fathers blood and 
treasure, and now comte to us with the conciiiatory 
notes of kindness, with a base bribe to bay our fa- 
vor. We will none of it. We question that the 
policy of high duties is beneficial to us; but we 
know if it were so, that it is iniguitous, anti Deamo- 
cratic, and unequal. We have principles dearer 
to us than pecuniary advantage. We would not 
have you disturb the harmony of the glorious 
and beautiful Union, or do anght to impair 
the fabric of our political existence, 10 put 
in our pockets the wealth of the Indies. 
We are no dollar and cent patriots: they may 
be found in your marble palaces, but not in 
our obscare workshops. It is true we predace 
every thing, and get nothing, and you produce no- 
thing and get every thing; yet your injustice to us 
sbal!l not compel us to be unjust to otkers.” This 
would be their answer, as it would, if I mistake not, 
the answer of the same class throughout the 
Union. 

Sir,{I am io favor of getting, in this manner, the 
facts upon which to base our action, but object 
to ‘he medium through which it is proposed by this 
resolution to procure them. Iam not willing to 
trust the Committee on Manufactures, as now or- 
ganized, with the power of making those inquiries; 
better have no investigation, and depend upon the 
lights of cur own expe: ience, than be fatally mis- 
led. In searching for facts, letus beware of false 
facts. If we desire to enter the haven safely, let 
us take pilots whose interest or enmity will not 
drive us upon the beach. I cannot give my vote 
to entrust this responsible and important duty to 
the Commitice on Manufactures. 

It is no small part of our legislative rights that 
this resolution asks shall be given them. Under 
an ingenious construction, power can be found in it 
to do almost any thing, in the name of the House of 
Representatives of the United States; it can 
demand the attendance cf witnesses, whether for 
real or pretended examination, and institute an in- 
quisitorial scrutiny in’® accounts and papers. In 
many ways it can,if it will, encroach upon the 
rights and property of citizens. Nor is this all. 
Admitting no individual rights were violated; I ask 
if it is, as row compozed, two-thirds of its mem- 
bers having prejudgcd, representing constituents 
loudly clamorous for protection; I ask, is at the 
proper committee to undertake this inquiry? It is 
truly and emphatically a commitiec for proteciion. 
Let us fook into the districts of a majority of 
the members. The honorable chairman [Mr. 
SaLTon:TALL,] has in the two ccunties which he isset 
down in the Congressional Directory as represent- 
ing, 19,567 persons engaged in manufactures and 
trades. 

{Here Mr. Satstonsratt inquired of Mr. 
Woop, what portion of them were exgaged in me- 
chanics, and what portion io trading. é said his 
‘istrict was commercial, agricoitaral and naviga- 
ting, and that he premised the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. W.) was mistaken in his dis- 
trict 

M.. Speaker, for the counties composing the 
gentleman’s distrie’, I quofe from the Congressional 
Directory, furnished to this House by its officers, 
end for the statis’ics from the sixth census, ice-ntly 
taken, I presume ‘he authority. is good—it bas 
never before been questioned, The bext member 
is the gentleman from Rbede island, [Mr. Titting- 
nast.] [In the county of his residence, (Provi- 
dence,) I find there are 14,302 persons engaged in 
manufaciures and trades, alibough ils whole indas- 
trial population, including all employments and 
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professions, is but 24,645. The gentleman and 
one colleague represent the whole State, ia which 
there are but five counties. So ia truth he is the 
representative of, itis safe te estimate, in all, at 
least double that number. ‘The next on the com- 
mittee is the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. 
Ranpotra.] Himself and five colleagues are elect- 
ed by general ticket. He has no district. The 
whole State had 27,004 engaged in manufactures 
and trades, which, giving him one-sixth, makes 
him the representative of over 4,500. 

We come now, sir, to the distinguished advo- 
cate of high protection and Abolition, the gentle- 
man from Vermont, [Mr. Stape.} He is set down 
as representing Rutland and Addison counties, 
which have, together, 2.232 of the same clas:. 
The fi'th is my colleague from Rensselaer county, 
(Mr. Howr,] who has 4,787 in his district. The 
sixth is the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Hewnry,) who represents 2,612. There are but 
niné members on the committee. The branches 
of industry and principal business of the constitu- 
ency of six of them, are here shown. They are 
gentlemen elected to this House by nianufacturing 
districts, for the ‘avowed purpose of procuring from 
Congress a high tariff tor protection. They are 
fally committed to the advocacy of such a law. 
Had they not been, their seats would new have 
other occupants. They could not have been elect- 
ed holding opinions adverse to the opinions of 
their people. Those opinions have been repeatedly 
expressed, accompanied by uncompromising de- 
mands for protection. I repeat, therefore, this is a 
committee for protection—for an ultra high tariff. 

Now, sir, is this the proper medium through 
which to collect the necessary information to 
guide us to a fair, equal, and wise disposition of 
the tariff question? Itisnot! A large majority of 
its members would go into the investigation, with 
interests and prejudices misleading their judgments 
and controlling their decisions. Local preferences 
would be consulted. The political power which 
created and can destroy, would have the preponde- 
rance. That comprehensive view of this wide 
spread country, with its diversified and delicate in- 
terests, could not be taken. All clacses and occu- 
pations would not alike be called upon for evi- 
dence; nor would the evidence collected receive 
dispassionate consideration. A report would be 
made to us and go forth to the country, with all 
the authority of a Congressional document, with 
false inductions from doubtful facts. Is the 
Hoase prepared to give this power to the men who 
ask it? To place in tne custody of the representa- 
tives of one class the vital interests of all other 
classes. Will the people support us in it if we do? 
I think not. The gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Tittinenast] tells us the power is safely en- 
truste 1, for we give it to honorable men. It may 
be so. I question no man’s honor; but has the 
honorable gentleman forgotten, that the most beau- 
tifal object in nature will appear hideous if seen 
through a jaundiced vision? How often have 
men’s passions made the brightest truth seem to 
them the foulest falsehood? Who does not re- 


‘member the error, misery, and bloodshed, which 


have been perpetrated in the world by counsels 
that had prejudged? Or is the judicatore of the 
holy inquisition forgotten, whose victims passed 
threugh the form and ceremonies of trial, before 
judges, whe, out of their own evidence, adjudged 
the innocent to torture? Bat, that the application 
be more direct,who would willingly submit a cause 
at common law to the decision of a jary of oppo- 
neais; or what member of this House would like 
his general veracity tested by the testimony of per- 
sonal enemies? 

The case is plain. The Committee on Manu- 
factures are one-sided and partial. We must have 
an unbiassed investigation or none. We want 
light, not darkness. And, sir, it is not the evil 
which may be inflicted now, the erroneous opin- 
ions that may spring up in an honest community 
at this time, or the improper turn to be given to 
present legislation, that excites all my fears. I look 
to posterity. It is our duty to the “generations 
which come afterus,” not to hang out false lights. 
Legislators are wedded to precedents, and the quo'a- 
tions of authorities. Hand not down to our chil- 


Protective Tariff/—Mr. Wood. 


dren the record of their fathers prostituting every 
thing to mammon. This report would become a 
portion of our parliamentary history, and go to the 
world and after ages asa statement of facts with 
warranted inferences. It will gain force by time. 
Hereafter, when years may have obliterated the 
data by which to expose its fallacies, it will be- 
come, if not absolute law, certainly a powerful 
weapon with which to perpetuate the evil now ef- 
fected. ‘These are important considerations. 

But, Mr. Speaker, suppose the objections here 
urged against the present character of the committee 
ceased to operate by changing its members. Let 
us imagine it freed from the charges I bring—in 
all things irreproachable and unimpeachable, with- 


| out prejudice, interest, or passion. Is there time 
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at this session to perform the work? There is not. 
Witnesses are to be summoned from beyond the 
White mountains in the East—from the Texian 
border in the South—the frozen regions of the 
North, and the forests and priaries of the West— 
American citizens alike interested in our impost 
system of taxation, are to be drawn from their 
homes, separated by more than a thousand 
leagues. Innumerable questions of detail, as well 
as general principles, are to be asked practical 
merchants from different seaports. An almost in- 
credible amount of commercial intelligence is ke- 
cessary to commence the basis of the proposed 
structure, and it can only come from the enligh- 
tened of those who have learned by experience. 
This is a wide field of investigation, demanding 
careful and exact inquiry. The manufacturers 
have much to impart; they have honest differences 
upon cardinal points, which should be entertained 
and reconciled; their several classes are to be con- 
sulted. The agriculturists would have mighty 
claims upon our attention: this noble art is culti- 
vated in our country by near four million inhabi- 
tants, whose rapidly increasing prosperity begins to 
look for outlets in foreign markets. Of all the avo- 
cations of man, tilling the soil is most legitimate, 
and in accordance with his nature. It should be 
guarantied the full earnings of its labor, and the 
imposition of indirect taxes, be freed from unequal 
exactions. 

Is it possible to thoroughly perform this cuty in 
the most extenced time allowable at this session? 
How long do the majority intend to keep us at the 
Capitol? Reference was made yesterday to the re- 
portof Mr. Hume to the British House of Com- 
mons. It was argued that that report had been the 
work of far less time than was necessarv in our 
instance. I am glad the advocates of this resolu- 
tion have alladed tothat precedent. If they are so 
chained to the examples of British legislation, I 
wish them more judgment in their selections, For 
myself, I repudiate the policy of drawing upon 
English habits and English customs, whether so- 
cial or political. I desire that some of these days 
we may become less dependent and menial. I 
know ‘it is said by the friends of Britain upon this 
side the Atlantic—and she has many—that our in- 
terests are inseparable. I deny it. The true in- 
terest of America is to sever all connection with 
the worn out and rotten monarchies of Europe—to 
be as independent in her pecupiary relations as she 
is gloriously independent in her political relations. 
As she resis upon no nation on earth to assist her 
in maintaining and carrying out the undying truths 
of Democracy, so should she rest on no nation on 
earth in assisting her in the simple walks of Repub- 
lican legislation. We have the examplesset us 
by the able and patriotic sires of their country. 
Our own few Congressional archives will farnish 
guides enough for the fall deliberation of laws 
adapted to freemen. When we go back again to 
bondage, I will not complain of gentlemen who 
seek to adopt the rules of bondsmen to the obey- 
ance of freed men. But Mr. Hume’s report has 
been referred to. LI accept the issue. What are 
the particulars of its history? On the 6th of May, 
1840, by a resolution of the House of Commons, a 
select committee was appointed on motion of Mr. 
Hume, “to inquire into the several daties levied on 
imports into the United Kingdom, and how far 
those duties are for protection to ‘similar articles, 
the produce of manufacture of this (Great Britain) 
country, or of the British possessions abroad, or 
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whether the duties are for the purposes of revenye 
alone; and to report the minutes of evidence ta. 
ken, to the House.” Upon this committee were 
nine of the most prominent and able members of 
the Commons, at the head of which was Mr, 
Hume, the author of the proposition. 

I have no data of the day upon which it entered 
upon its duties, but suppose, as the session had far 
advanced, it commenced immediately. Twenty. 
nine witnesses were examined, each of whom wag 
a resident of London; nota man was summoned 
from beyond the precincts of the capital. Those 
who gave testimony were at the door; but few prac. 
tical men underwent examination, and in no ip. 
stance was the investigation lengthy or full. Not. 
withstanding these favorable circumstances to a 
short and speedy termination, the sittings were con- 
tinued until the 6th of August, precisely thiee 
months from the day of commencement. Nor 
were the committee satisfied they had accomplish. 
ed the objects of their creation. We have the re. 
corded minutes to show they were not. At the 
last meeting, when the report was formally de. 
cided upon, Sir C. Douglass, a member, offered 
the following amendment: “To strike out all afier 
first word of the report, and insert: ‘the evidence, 
although partial and limited, is of so various and 
valuable a character, that your committee do not 
feel they should be justified in expressing any opi- 
nion founded on the impressions it is calculated to 
create. Your committee consider that further in- 
formation ought to be afforded, before they can 
make any recommendation as the result of their 
labors, and consequently they do not hesitate to 
suggest the reappointment of a committee, early in 
the next session, to continue the investigation of 
this important subject.’ ** And in the report, as 
finally adopted and presented to the House, I find 
an admission that, ‘owing to the period of the ses. 
sion at which the inquiry was begun, the committee 
have not been able to embrace all the several 
branches which come within the scope of their in- 
structions.” If gentlemen can find encouragement 
here to vote asimilar proposition under auspices 
as far adverse to the procuration of reliaable te- 
sults as can well be, then their confidence in mi- 
racles is much greater than my own. Mr. Hume's 
committee sat three months, in which it- examined 
twenty-nine witnesses, every man of whom was 
within anhour’scall, and finally made an admitted 
ex parte report, without having touched “several 
branches which came within the scope of their in- 
stractions.” Now, sir, how long would it take our 
Committee on Manufactures, whose witnesses 
must be called from far distant sections 
of our empire, and whose inquiries must 
embrace the feelings, views and predilections of 
people as opposite in sentiment as they are distant 
in geographical position? If the London investi- 
gation took three months, how long ought ours, 
pro rata? Farther argument upon this point weuld 
be an insult to your understandings. It is obvious 
there is not time to carry out this scheme properly, 
were it possible to do so with such a committee, 
and make a report for action at this session of Con- 
gress. Dog days would be upon us before these 
genilemen’s gathered light would throw ils says 
upon this benighted body, and it would be really 
August when their augu:¢ dignities were pre; 
to render an account of their stewardship. 

Mr. Speaker, my friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
Brown] who addressed us yesterday, informed the 
House that the committee (of which he is 4 
worthy member, and to his credit let me add, is 
opposed to this imprudent request,) have beea al- 
ready receiving volunteer information. They have 
been anticipating our action by opening the doors 
of their committee room to the swarms of 
hungry applicants for favor who infest this 
city. I know not by what authority this 
is done. But whether with authority or not, 
it cannot influence my opinions. If itis volan- 
teer testimony they require, I doubt not it will be 
supplied. Every mail from the East is loaded with 
circulars and letters from parties having dollars 
and cents at stake. Where direct advantage 
lows the enactment of laws, there is no | 
disinterested patriotism to volunteer assistance. The 
doctrine of free trade is-called an abstraction; if #, 
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it gives no prospects of practical personal gain, 
and, therefore, has few energetic, spirited advo- 
cates, who will travel hundreds of miles to the 
Capitol, to enforce upon law makers its truths. 
The volunteer assistance procured by the commit- 
tee will come from the disinterested patriotism of 
those who desire the prohibition, by high duties, of 
the commodity which they themselves manufac- 
ture. 


One other objection. This investigation, if in- 
stitated, should be by a joint commission of both 
Houses. We are joint in action! Dependent upon 
each other in the final passage of laws. The in- 
formation is as necessary for the Senate as our- 
selves. Itis not my purpose to detain the House 
longer with arguments against this resolution. I 
have already said more than was my intention at 
rising, but less than I believe the subject demands. 
I have attempted to show (with what success the 
House will decide) that an impartial and instruc- 
tive report, really useful as a guide to our legislation, 
cannot follow the deliberations and searchings of 
this committee. That it is one sided, and has pre- 
judged the case upon which it desires to act the 
umpire. That there is not time, were it without 
these objections. 


Mr. Speaker, if I was to follow the example of 
some learned gentlemen, members of this House, 
I would now proceed and discuss the merits ef the 
tariff question. But believing such deviation 
from “order” is ‘better in the breach than the ob- 


‘ servance,” I shall withhold. At the proper time, 


when that great question is legitimately before us, 
Lhope to be allowed to give my views. Then I 
shall attempt its discussion in every of its multi- 
plicity of phases. In advance, I beg leave to give 
notice, that when a bill is reported, I shall, to the 
extent of my ability, impress upon the House the 
following points: 


Ist. Special laws, granting exclusive privileges, or encou- 
ragement to particular classes or professions, are unequal, and 
consequently unjust, and in violation of the genius of our in. 
stitutions, and of the Constitution. A protective tariff is of this 
class. 

2d. Protective duties are high duties laid upon foreign pro- 
ducts, whether manufactured or caw, to prevent their importa- 
tion at prices less than the same products of ourown country, 
and must, to be effectual, be mostly prohibitory. Now, as the 
impost system of taxation was originally adopted to raise reve- 
nue to defray national expenditures, and as a high tariff is an 
abolition of revenne, some other mode of taxation must be de- 
vised. What shall that mode be? 

3d. Butif a tariff for protection was consistent with a tariff 
for revenue, and both would follow the same regulation of im- 
posts, yet would it be suicidal to commerce. For if it is true 

hat decreased importations, by the operation of an increased 
duty, will pay thesame revenue, yet commerce suffers; addi- 
tionally from the fact, that the excluded nations would seek 
other buyérs, and of course other markets for purchases, 

4th. A high duty is atax upon the consumer to the amount 
of ven upon the foreign article, and whilst it increases the 
price of the home made article to that of the foreign, yet in the 
former instance (the home made) the increased price goes into 
the pockets of manufacturers, and not into the Treasury; there 
fore, if the object of protection was fully attained, of excluding 
the competition of foreign commodity, and supplying its place 
pares’ Mena home made, the aeventeen millions of consumers 
would be extra taxed, over and above the necessary expenses 
of Government, for the benefitofthe Jess than eight hundred 
thousand engaged in manufactures and trades. 

Sth. Protection isinjurious to manufactures. It restricts its 
market to home consumption, for other nations will retaliate 
the policy of exclusion, and if they do not, the enhanced price 
of our manufactures would prevent their competing with other 
countries; and would raise a vigorous, speculating competition 
athome, which would destroy the present progressive pros- 
perity by inducing to enter the business, men without principle 
or fortune. , 

6th. Commerce is the greatest protection to manufactures, 
and high duties are destructive of commerce. For high duties 
diseourages importations, induces other nations to turn manu- 
facturing, which before were content to purchase by exchange 
of raw material: encourages smuggling and other ‘evasions of 
the revenue laws; causes similar restrictions upon our produc- 
tions of the soil, and onerous port charges and vexatious ma- 
— ree: . 

. The ive policy is hostile to the prosperity and 
ged eantiion af tke laboring manufacturer. It is in 2 ex- 
tended commerce, which coequally extends the field of labor, 
a free, untrammelled interchange of commodity with the whole 
universe, andthe entire absence of all legislative interference 
a. that labor will find its best reward, and industry its 


protection. 

Sth. The spirit of the age is tending toward free trade. The 
nations of Europe have recently become anxious inquirers into 
its political and Soca The geneent assimjlation of 
customs regulation, the m dependence of a in- 
tercouree, the beautiful and harmonious wor ng Se. open 
mankind fa ” ‘amity good will, and peace,” dri 
war and fat forever from the worl aprre 
Notg.—Afier Mr. Woop had concluded, Mr. Wittrams of 

(Whig) moved the resolution do lie upon the 


Wy iter 1 Motion, on the next morning, was put and carried, 
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SPEECH OF MR. BUCHANAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In Senate, Wednesday, February 2, 1842—In support 
of the veto power, and 1m reply to Mr. Cray of 
Kentucky. 


Mr. BUCHANAN being entitled to the floor, 
addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: Iam now sorry that I ever com- 
mitfed myself to make a speech upon this subject. 
T assure you thatit has become extremely cold; 
and I think I never shall again pledge myself to 
address the Senate at the end of a week or ten 
days, to be oceupied in the discussion of an inter- 
vening and different question. Cold as the subject 
had become, it is now still colder, after having 
waited for an hour tohear a debate on the mere 
reference of a memorial to the Committee on Com- 
merce. But although the subject may have lost 
its freshness to my mind, and I may not be able to 
reply to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] 
with as much effect as if the discussion on the 
Bankrupt bill had not intervened, yet it has lost 
none of its intrinsic importance. 

Before I commence the discussion, however, let 
me clearly and distincily state the question to be 
decided by the Senate. 

Under the Constitution of the United Siates, as 
it now exists— 


“Every bill which shall have passed the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate, shall, before it become a law, be present- 
ed to the President of the United States; if he approve he ehall 
sign it, but if not he shall returnit, with his objections to that 
Tlouse in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the ob- 
jections at large on their journal and proceed to reconsider it. Jf 
after such reconsideration two-thirds of that House shall 
agree to pass the bill,it shall be sent, together with the 
objections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be re- 
considered, and if approved by two-thirdsof that House, it 
shall become a law. But, in all such cases, the votes of both 
Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of 
the persons voting for and against the bill, shall be entered on 
the Journal ofeach House respectively. If any bill shall not be 
returned by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presentéd to him, the same shall be a 
law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress, 
by their adjourament, prevent its return, in which case it shall 
not de a law.” 


The same constitutional rule is applicable to 
“every order, resolution, or vote to which the con- 


lives may be necessary, except on a question of ad- 
journment.” 

The joint resolution offered by the Senator, pro- 
poses to change the existing Constitution, so as to 
require but a bare majority of all the members be- 


notwithstanding the President’s objections. 

The question then is, whether the Constitution 
ought to be so amended as to require but a bere 
majority of all the members of each Heuse, instead 
of two-thirds of each House, to overrule the Presi- 
dent’s veto; and, in my opinion, there never was a 
more important question presented to the Senate. 
Is it wise, cr is it republican, to make this funda- 
mental change in our institutions? 

The great Whig party of the country have iden- 
tified themselves, in the most solemn manner, with 
this proposed amendment. Feelirg sensibly, by 
sad experience, that they had suffered since the late 
Presidential clection, from not having previously 
presented a clear exposition of their principles ‘‘to 
the public eye,” they determined no longer to suffer 
from this cause. Accordingly, the conscript fathers 
of the church assembled in convention at the city of 
Washington, on the 13th September Jast—at the 
close of the ever memorable extra session—and 
adopted an address to the people of the United 
States. This manifesto contains a distinct avowal 
of the articles of their creed; and, first and fore- 
most among them all, is a denunciation of the 
veto power. I shall refer very briefly to this 
address; although to use the language of my friend, 
the present Governor of Kentucky, it contains 
much good reading. So exasperated were the feel- 
ings of the party then, and so deeply were they 
pledged to the abolition of the veto power, that 
they solemnly and formally read Jobn Tyler out 
of the Whig church, because he had exercised it 
against the bills to establish “a fiseal agent” and a 


form of excommunication bears a resemblance to 
the Declaration of Independence which 


severed 
this country forever from Great Britain. I shall. 









currence of the Senate and House of Representa-. 


“fiscal corporation” of the United States. The 





ne 


give it in their own emphatic language. They « 
clare that John Tyler— 

“By the course he has adopted in respect to the application 
ofthe veto power to two successive bank charters, each of 
which there was just reason to believe would meet his apj/re- 
bation; by the withdrawal of confidence from hia real friends 
in Congress and from the members of his Cabinet; by the be- 
stowal of it upon others notwithstanding their notorious oppo- 
sition to leading measures of his Administration, has voluatari- 
ip anqenanes himself from those by whose exertigne and suf- 


rages he was elevated to that office through which he reached 
his present exalted station,” &c. &c. 


After a long preamble, they proceed to specify 
the duties which the Whig party are bound to per- 
form to the country, and at the very head of these 
duties, the destruction of the veto power contained 
in the Constitution stands. prominently conspien- 
ous. The following is the language which they 
have employed: 

“First. A reduction of the Executive power, by a further 
limitation of the veto, 80 as to secure obedience to the public 
will, as that shall be ——— by the immediate Kenresen- 
tatives of the people and the States, With no other control than 
that which is indispensable to avert hasty or unconstitutional 
legislation.” 

Mark me, sir, the object is not to secure obe- 
dience to the publie will as expressed by the peo- 
ple themselves, the source of all political power; 
bat as expounded by their Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress. 

Afier enumerating other duiies, trey declare that 
“to the effectuation-of these objects ought the exer- 
tions of the Whigs to be hereafter directed.” An: 
they make a direct appeal to the people by an- 

ouncing that “thoze enly should be chosen mem- 
bers of Congress who are willing cordially to co. 
operate in the accomplishment of them.” Twenty 
thousand copies of this manifesto were ordered to 
be printed and circulated among the people of the 
United Siates. 

This appeal to the people, sir, was a vain one. 
The avowal of their principles destroyed them. 
The people did not come to the rescue. Never 
was there a more di-a*trous defeat than theirs, at 
the last fall elections, so immediately after their 
triumphant victory. Thank Heaven! the people 
have not thus far responded to this appeal, and I 
‘rust they miay neverconsent to abolish the veto 
power, Sir, the Democratic party in regard to this 
power, in the language of the doughty Barons of 
England, centuries age, are not willing that the 
charter of their liberties shall be changed. We 
shall hold on to this yeto power as one of the most 
effectual safeguards of the Union, and one of the 
surest means of carrying into effect the will of the 
people. 

In my humble judgment, the wise Statesman 
ought equally to avoid a foolish veneration for 
ancient institutions on the one hand, and a restless 
desire fer charge on the other. In this respect, the 
middle is the safer course. ‘Too great a veneration 
for antiquity would bave kept mankind in bondage; 
and the plea of despots ard tyrants, in every age, 
has been, that the wisdom of past generations has 
established institutions which the people ought not 
to touch with a sacrilegious hand. Our ancestors 
were great innovators; and had they net been so, 
the darkness and the despotism which existed a 
thousand years ago would have continued until 
the present moment. For my own part, I believe 
that the human race, from generation to genera- 
tion, has in the main been ‘advancing, and will con- 
tinue to advance, in wisdom and knowiedge; and 
whenever experience shall demonstrate that a 
change, even in the Federal Constitution, will pro- 
mote the happiness and prosperity of the people, I 
shall not hesitate to vote in favor of such a 
change. Sti'l, there are circumstances which 
surround this instrament with peculiar sane- 
tity. It was framed by as wise men and as 
pure patriots as the sun of heaven ever shone 
upon. We have every reason to believe that 
Providence smiled upon their labors, and _predes- 
tined them to bless mankind. Immediately after 
the adoption of the Constitution, order arose out 
of confusion; and a setiled Government, capable 
of performing all its duties to its constituents with 
energy and effect, suceeeded to the chacs and dis- 
order which bad previously existed ander the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. For more than half a 
century, under this Constitution, we bave enjoyed 
a greater degree of liberty and happiness then has 
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ever fai.en to the lot of any other nation on earth. 


Under such circumstances, the Senator from Ken- 
weky, before be can rightfully demand our votes 
in favor of a radical change of this Constitution, 
ia one of its fundamental articles, ought to 
make outa clear case. He ought not only to point 
out the evils which the country has suffered from 
the existence of the veto power, but ought to con- 
vince us, they have been of such magnitude, that 
it is not better “to bear the ills we have, than fly 
to others that we know not of.” For my own 
part, I believe that the veto power is one of the 
strongest and stateliest columns of that fair temple 
which our ancestors have dedicaied to liberty; and 
that if you remove it from this time-honored edi- 
fice, you will essentially impair its strength and 
mar itsbeauty. Indeed there will then be great 
danger that in time it may tumble into ruins. 

Sir, in regard to this veto power, as it at present 
exists, the convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion, elthough mech divided on other subjects, 
were unanimous. It is true that in the earlier 
stages of their proceedings, it was oonsiderably 
discussed, and presented in different aspects. Some 
members were in favor of an absolute vew, and 
others were opposed to any veto, however qualified; 
but they at length ananimously adopted the happy 
mean, and framed the article as it now stands in 
the Constitution. According to Mr. Madison’s re- 
port of the debates and proceedings in the conven- 
tion, we find that on Saturday the 2ist July, 1787, 
‘‘the tenth resolution giving the Executive a quali- 
fied veto, requiring two-thirds of each branch of 
the Legislature to overrule it, was then agreed to 
nem. con.”” The convention continued in session for 
nearly two months after this decision; but so far as 
Ican discover, no member ever altempied to dis- 
turb this unanimous decision. 

A principle thus settled ought never to be rashly 
assailed under the excitemen: of disappointed feel- 
ings occasioned by the veto of two faverite mea- 
@ures at the extra session, on which Senators had 
fixed their hearts. There ought to have been time 
for passion to cool and reason to resume her em- 
pire. I know very well that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky had announced his opposition to the veto 
power so far back as June, 1840, in his Hanover 
speech; but that speech may fairly be considered 
as adeclaration of his own individual opinion on 
thissubject. The great Whig party never adopted 
it as one of the cardinal articles of their faith, until, 
smarting under disappointment, they saw their 
two favorite measures of the extra session fall be- 
neath this power. It was then, and not till then, 
that the resolution, in effect, to abolish it was 
adopted by them as a party, in their manifesto. 
The present amendment proposes to carry this re- 
solution into execution. 

I should rather rely upon the judgment of the Se- 
nator frem Kentucky on any other question, than 
in regard to the veto power. He has suf- 
fered so much from ils exercise as to render 
it almost impossible that he can be an impar- 
tial jadge. History will record the long and 
memorable struggle between himself and a dis- 
tinguished ex-President, now in_ retirement. 
This was no common party strife. Their mighty 
war shook the whole Republic to its centre. The 
one swayed the majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress; whilst the other was sustained by a majority 
of the people. Under the lead of the one, Con- 
gress passed bills to establish a Bank of the United 
States; —to commence a system of internal improve- 
ments;—and fo distribute the proceeds of the public 
lands among the several States; whilst the other, 
strong in his convictions of duty, and strong in his 
belief that the voice of the sovereign people would 
condemn these measures of their representatives, 
vetoed them everyone, And what was the result? 
Without, upon the present eccasion, expressing an 
op‘nion on any one of these questions, was it not 
rendered manifest that the President elected by the 
mass of the people, and direcily responsible to them 
oon conduct, understood their will and their 
wiShes better than the majority in the Senate and 
House of Representatives? No wonder then that 
the Senator from Kentucky should detest the veto 
power. It qnght never to be torn from its founda- 

ions in the Constitution by the rash hands of a po- 








litical pari, impelled to the deed under the influ- 
ence of defeated hopes and disappointed ambition. 

[ trast now that I skall be able to prove that the 
Senator from Kentucky has entirely mistaken the 
character of the velo power; that-in its origin and 
nature it is peculiarly democratic; that in the 
qualified form in which it exists in cnr Constitu- 
tion, itis buta mere appeal by the President of 
the people’s choice from the decision of Congress 
‘o the people themseives; and that whilst the exer- 
cise of this power has done much good, it never 
has been, and never can be, dangerous to the 
rights and liberties of the people. 

This is not “an arbitrary and monarchical 
power;”’ it is not ‘a monarchical prerogative,” as 
it has been designated by the Senator. If it were, 
I should go with him, heart and hand, for its aboli- 
tion. Whatisa monarchical prerogative? It isa 
power vested in an Emperor or King, neither elect- 
ed by, nor responsible to, the people, to maintain 
and preserve the privileges of his throne. The ve- 
'o power in the hands of such a sovereign has 
never been exerted, and will never be exerted, except 
to arrest the progress of popular liberty, or what he 
may term popular encroachment. It is the cha- 
racter of the public agent on whom this power is 
conferred, and not the nature of the power itself, 
which stamps it either as democratic or arbitrary. 
In its origin, we all know that it was purely demo- 
cratic. It owes its existence to a revolt of the peo- 
ple of Rome against the tyrannical decrees of the 
Senate. They retired from the city to the Sacred 
Mount, and demanded the rights of freemen. They 
thus extorted from the aristocratic Senate a decree 
authorizing them annually to elect tribunes of the 
people. On these tribunes was conferred the 
power of annulling any decree of the Senate, by 
simply pronouncing the word ‘‘veto.’? This very 
power was the only one by means of which the 
Democracy of Rome exercised any contro! over 
the Government of the Republic. It was their only 
safeguard against the oppression and encroach- 
ments of the aristocracy. It is true that it did not 
enable the people, through their tribunes, to origi- 
nate laws; but it saved them from all laws of the 
Senate which encroached on their rights and liber- 
ties. 

Now, sir, let me ask the Senator from Kentucky, 
was this an arbitrary and monarchical power? No, 
sir; it was strictly democratic. And why? Be- 
cause it was exercised by tribunes elected by the 


| people, and responsible annually to the people; and 


I shall now attempt to prove that the veto power, 


| under our Constitution, is of a similar character. 


Who is the President of the United States, by 
whom this power is to be exercised? Heisa citizen, 
elected by his fellow citizens to the highest official 
trust in the country, and directly responsible to ‘hem 
for the manner in which he shall discharge his du- 
ties. From the manner in which he is elected, he 
more nearly represents a majority of the whole peo- 
ple of the United States than any other branch of the 
Government. Sir, one-fourth of the people may elect 
a decided majority of the Senate. Under the Con- 
stitution, we are the representatives of sovereign 
States, and little Delaware has an equal voice in 
this body with the Empire State. How is it in re- 
gard to the House of Representatives? Without a 
resort to the gerrymandering process which of late 
years has become so common, it may often bap- 
pen, from the arrangement of the Congressional 
districts, that a minority of the people of a State 
will elect a majority of representatives to Con- 
gress. Notsoin regard to the President of the 
United States. From necessily, he must be elect- 
ed by the mass of the people in the several States. 
He is the creature of the people—the mere breath 
of their nostrils—and on him, as the tribune of the 
people, have they conferred the veto power. 

Is there any serious danger that such a magis- 
trate will ever abuse this power? What earthly 
inducement can he have to pursue such a course? 
In the first place, during his first term, he will ne- 
cessarily feel anxious to obtain the stamp of pub- 
lic approbation on his conduet, by a re election. 
For this reason, if no other existed, he will not ar- 
ray himself, by the exercise of the veto power 
against a majorily in both Houses of Congres=, un- 
less in extreme cases, where, from strong convic- 


tions of public duty, he may be willing to draw down 
upon himself their hostile influence. 

In the second place, the Constitution leaves him 
inastate of dependence on Congress. Without 
their suppor!, no measure recommended by him 
can become a Jaw, ani no system of policy which 
he may have devised can be carried into execution, 
Deprived of their aid, he can do nothing. Upon 
their cordial co-operation the success and glory of 
his administiation must, in a great degree, depend, 
Is it, then, at all probable that he would make war 
upon Congress, by refusing to sanction any one of 
their favorite measures, unless he felt deeply con. 
scious that he was acting in obedience to the will 


of the people, and could: appeal to them for sup. 


port?) Nothing short of such a conviction, unless 
it be to preserve his oath inviolate to support the 
Constitution, will ever induce him to exercise a 
power always odious in the eyes of the majority jn 
Congress, against which it is exerted. 

But there is still another powerful influence 
which will prevent his abuse of the veto power, 
The man who has been elevated by his fel. 
low-citizens to the highest office of trust and 
dignity which a great nation can bestow, must 
necess*rily feel a strong desire to have his name 
recorded in untarnished characters on the page 
of his country’s histery, and to live after death in 
the hearts of his countrymen. This consideration 
would forbid the abuse of the veto power. What 
is posthumous fame in almost every instance? Is 
it not the voice of posterity re-echoing the opinion 
of the present generaticn? And what body on the 
earth can give so powerful an impulse to public 
opinion, at least in this country, as the Congress of 
the United States? Under all these circumstances, 
we must admit that the opinion expressed by the 
Federalist is sound, and that “it is evident that 
there would be greater danger of his not using his 
power when necessary, than of his using it too often 
ortoo much.” Such must also have been Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s opinion. When consulted by General 
Washingion in April, 1792, as to the propriety of 
vetoing “the act for an apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives among the several States, according to 
the first enumeration,” what was his first reason in 
favor of the exercise of this power upon that occasion? 
‘tViewing the bill,” says he, ‘‘either as a violation 
of the Constitution, or as giving an inconvenient 
exposition to its words, is it a case wherein the Pre- 
sident ought to interpose his negative?” ‘I think 
itis.’ “The non user of his negative power begins 
already to excite a belief that no President will ever 
venture to use it; and consequently, has begotten a de- 
sire to raise up barriers in the State Legislatures 
against Congress throwing off the control of the Con- 
stitution.” Ishall not read the other reasons he 
has assigned, none of them being necessary for my 
present purpose. Perilous, indeed, I repeat, is the 
exercise of the veto power, and “no President will 
ever venture to use it,” unless from the strongest 
sense of duty, and the strongest conviction that it 
will receive the public apprcbation. 


But, after all, what is the nature of ihis qualified 
veto under the Constitution? Itis, in fact, but an 
appeal taken by the President from the decision of 
Congress, in a particular case, to the tribunal of 
the sovereign people of the several States, who are 
equally the masters of both. If they decide against 
the President, their decision must finally prevail, by 
the admission of the Senator himself. ‘T’he same 
President must either carry it into execution him- 
self, or the next President whom they elect will do 
so. The veto never can do more than postpone 
legislative action on the measure of which it is the 
subject, until the will of the people can be fairly 
expressed. This suspension of action, if the pec- 
ple should not sustain the President, will not gene- 
rally continue longer than two years, and it cannot 
continue longer than four. If the people, at the 
next ejections, should return a majority to Congress 
hostile to the veto, and the same measure should 
be passed @ second time, he must indeed be a bold 
man, and intent upon his own destruction, who 
would, a second time, arrest it by his veto. After 
the popular voice has determined the question, 
the President would always submit, unless, by so 
doing, he clearly believed he would involve himself 
in the guilt of perjury, by violating his oath to sup 
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rt the Constitution. Atthe end of four years, 
however, in any and every event, the popular wil! 
must and would be obeyed by the election of 

President. 

Sir, the Senator from Kentucky, in one of those 

beautiful passages which always abound in his 

has drawn a glowing picture of the iso- 
jated condition of kings, whose ears the voice of 
public opinion is never permitied to reach; and he 
hascompared their condition in this particular, 
with that of the President of the United States. 
Here too, he said, the Chief Magistrate occupied 
an isolated station, where the voice of his country 
and the cries of its distress could not reach his ear. 
But is there -any justice in this comparison? Such 
a picture may be true to the life when drawn for 
an European monarch; but it bas no application 
whatever to a President of the United States. He, 
sir, is no more than the first citizen of this free Re- 
public. No form is required in approaching his 
person, Which can prevent the humbiest of his fel- 
jow-citizens from communicating with him. In 
approaching him, a freeman of tis land is not 
compelled to decorate himself in fantastic robes, or 
adopt any particular form of dress,such as the 
court etiquette.of Europe requires. The President 
intermingles freely with his fellow-citizens, and 
hears the opinions of all. The public press attacks 
him—political parties, in and outof Congress, assail 
him,and the thunders of the Senator’s own denuncia- 
tory eloquence are reverberated frem the Capitol, 
and reach the White House before its incumbent 
can lay his head upcn his pillow. His every act 
is subjected to the severest scrutiny, and he reads 
inthe newspapers of the day the decrees of public 
opinion. Indeed it is the privilege of every body 
toassail him. To contend that such a Chief Ma- 
gistrate is isolated from the people, is to base an 
argument upon mere fancy, and not upon facts. 
No, sir; the President of the United States is more 
directly before the people, and more immediately 
responsible to the people, than any other department 
of our Government: and wo be to that President 
who sha'l ever affect to withdraw from the public 
eye, and seclude himself in the recesses of the Ex- 
ecutive mansion ! 

The Senator has said, and with truth, that no 
veto of the President has ever been overraled, 
since the origin of the Government. Not one. 
Although he introduced this fact for another pur- 
pose than that which now induces me to advert to 
it, yet it is not the less true on thataccount. Is 
not this the strongest possible argument to prove 
that there never yet has been a veto, in violation 
of the public will? 

{Here Mr. Cray observed that there had been 
repeated instances of majorities in Congress decid- 
ing against vetoes } 

Mr. Bocnanan resumed. I am now speaking 
of majorities, not of Congress, but of the people. 
I shall speak of majorities in Congress presently. 

Why, sir, has no veto been ever overruled? 
Simply because the President has never exercised, 
and never will exercise this perilous power on any 
important occasion, unless firmly convinced that 
he is right, and thathe will be sustained by the 
people. Standing alone, with the whole respon: 
sibility of his high official duties pressing upon him, 
he will never brave the enormous power and influ- 
ence of Congress, unless he feels a moral cer- 
tainty that the people will come to the rescue. 
When he ventures to differ from Congress, and ap- 
peal tothe people, the chances are all against him. 
Tne members of the Senate and the House are 
humerous, and are scattered over the whole coun- 
ity, whilst the President is bat an individual confined 
to the city of Washington. Their personal influence 
With theirconstitnentsis, and must be, great. In such 
4 struggle, he must mainly rely upon the palpable 
justice of his cause. Under these circumstances, 
does it not speak volumes in favor of the discre- 
lion with which the veto power has been exercised, 
that it has never onee been overruled, in a single 
iastance, since the origin of the Government, 
either by a majority of the people in the several 

or by the constitational majority in Con- 


It is truly astonishing how rarely this power has 
ever been exercised. During the period of more 
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than half a century which has elapsed since the 
meeting of the first Congress under the Constitu- 
tion, about six thousand legislative acts have been 
passed. How many of these, sir, do you suppose 
have been disapproved by the President? Twenty, 
sir; twenty is the whole number. I speak 
from a list now in my hand prepared by one 
of the clerks of the Senate. And this number 
embraces not merely those bills which have been 
actually ve'ced; but all such as were retained by 
him under the Constitution, imconsequence of hav- 
ing been presented at so late a period of the ses- 
sion that he could not prepare his objections pre- 
vious to the adjournment. Twenty is the sum 
total of all! 

Let us analyze these, vetoes, (for I shall call 
them all by that name,) for a few moments. Of the 
twenty, eight were on bills of small comparative 
importance, and excited no public attention. Con- 
gress at once yielded to the President’s objections, 
and in one remarkable instance, a veto of General 
Jackson was laid upon the table on the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky himself. No attempt 
was even made to pass the bill in opposition to 
this veto, and noone Senator contested its pro- 
priety. Eleven of the twelve remaing vetoes upon 
this list, relate to only three subjects. These are, a 
Bank of the United States; internal improvements 
in different forms; and the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands among the several States. 
There have been four vetoes of a Bank of the 
United States; one by Mr. Madison, one by Gene- 
ral Jackson, and two by Mr. Tyler. There have 
been six vetoes on internal imprevements, in dif- 
ferent forms; one by Mr. Madison, one by Mr. 
Monroe, and four by General Jackson. _ And Ge. 
neral Jackson vetoed the bill to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands among the 
several States. These make the eleven. 

The remaining veto was by General Washing- 
ington; and itis rematkable that it should be the 
most questionable exercise of this power which 
has ever occurred. I refer to his second and last 
veto, on the first of March, 1797, and but three 
days before he retired from office, on the “Act 
to alter and amend an act, entitled an act to ascer- 
tain and fix the military establishment of the 
United States.” In this instance, there was a ma- 
jorjty of nearly two-thirds in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where it originated, in favor of passing 
the act, notwithstanding the objections of the 
Father of his Country. The vote was fifty-five in 
the affirmative to thirty-six in the negative. This 
act provided for the reduction of the military esta- 
blishment of the country; and the day will proba- 
bly never again arrive when any President will 
venture to veto an act reducing the standing army 
of the United States. 

Then in the range of time since the year 1789, 
there have been but twenty vetoes; and eleven of 
these related to only three subjects which have ra- 
dically divided the two great political parties of the 
country. With the exception of twenty, all the 
acts whieh have ever passed Congress, have been 
allowed to take their course without any Executive 
interference. 

That this power has never been abused, is as 
clear as the light of the sun. I ask Senators, and 
IT appeal to you, sir, whether the American people 
have not sanctioned every one of the vetoes on 
the three great subjects to which I have referred. 
Yes, sir, every one, not excepting those on the Fis- 
cal Bank and Fiscal Corporation—the leading mea- 
sures of the extra session. Notwithstanding the 
solemn denunciation against the President, made 
by the Whig party, and their appeal to the people, 
there has been no election held since that session in 
which the people have not declared, in a voice of 
thunder, their approbation of the two vetoes of 
President Tyler. I shall not, upon the present oc- 
casion, discuss the question whether all or any of 
these vetoes were right or wrong. I merely state 
he incontrovertible fact that they have all been 
approved by the American people. 

- The character of the bills vetoed shows conclu- 
sively the striking contrast between the veto power 
when entrusted to an elective and responsible 
Chief Magistrate, and when conferred upon a 
European sovereign as a royal prerogative. All the 
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vetoes which an American President has imposod 
on any important act of Congress, except the one 
by General Washington, to which [ have alluded, 
have been so many instances of self-denial. These 
acts have all been returned, accompanied by mes- 
sages remonstrating against the extension of Exe- 
cutive power, which they proposed to grant, Ex- 
erting the inflaence which these acts proposed to 
confer upon’him, the President might, indeed, have 
made long strides towards the attainment of mo- 
narchical power. Had a National Bank been es- 
tablished under his control, uniting the moneyed 
with the political power of the country;— 
had a splendid system of internal improvements 
been adopted and placed under his directior, pre- 
senting prospects of pecuniary advantage to almost 
every individual throughout the land; and in addi- 
tion to all this, had the States become pensioners 
on the bounty of the Federal Government for the 
amount of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, we might soon have witnessed a powerful 
consolida'ed Government, with a chief at its head 
far different from the p'ain and unpretending Pre- 
sident recognised by the Constitution. Tie Gene- 
ral Government might then have become every 
thing, whilst the State Governments would have 
sunk to nothing. Thsnksto the vetoes of our Pre- 
sidents, and notto Congress, that most of these 
evilshave been averted. Had these acts been all 
approved by the President, it is ray firm conviction 
that the Senator himself would as Ceeply have de- 
plored the consequences as any other true patriot, 
and that he would forever have regretied his own 
agency in substantially changirg the form of our 
Government. Had these bills become !faws, the 
Executive power would then have strode over all 
the other powers of the Constitution; and then, in- 
deed, the Senator might have justly compared the 
President of the United States vith the monarchs 
of Europe. Our Presidents have had the self deny- 
ing firmness to render all these attempts abortive 
to bestow on themselves extrxordinary powers,. 
and have been content to confine themselves to 
those powers conferred on them by the Constitu- 
tion. They have protected the rights of the States 
and of the people from the unconstitutional means 
of inflaence which Congress had placed within 
their grasp. Such have been the consequences of 
the velo power in the hands ef our elective chief 
magistrate. 

For what purposes has this power been exerted 
by European monarchs with whom our Pyesident 
has been compared? Whenexercised at al), it has 
always been for the purpose of meintaining the 
royal prerogative and arresting the march of popa- 
lar liberty. There have been but two instances of 
its exercise in England since the Revolution of 
1688. The first was in 1692, by William the 
Third, the rival of Louis the Fourteenth, and be- 
yond question the ablest man who has sat upon the 
throne of Great Britain for the Jast century anda 
half. He had the hardihood to veto the Earl 
of Skrewsbury’s bill, which had passed both 
Houses, limiting the duration of  Parlia- 
ments to three, instead of seven years, 
and requiring annual sessions to be held. He 
dreaded the influence which members of the Honse 
of Commons, responsible to their constituents at 
the end of each period of three years, might exert 
against his royal power and prerogatives; and, 
therefore, held on by means of the veto to sepien- 
nial Parliaments. And what did George the 
Third do? In 1806, he vetoed the Catholic Eman- 
cipation bill, and thus continued to hold in polit. 
cal bondage millions of his fellow men, because 
they insisted upon worshipping their God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own conscience. 

{Here Mr. Cray observed that this was a mis- 
take, and expressed his belief that upon the ocea- 
sion alluded to, the matter had gone no further 
than the resignation ef the Grenville administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Bocnanan. I shall then read my authority. 
It is to be found in “Random Recollections of the 
House of Lords, by Mr. Grant,” page 25. The 
author says: 

« King refuse his signature to 
the Pala ned ta the cape of the Cathalle Maonctonhion Gi 


t 
1806, it necessarily falls to the The in which 
King intimates Nl dehecmatnaniog tak to ive hie sant tg 
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the measure, is not by a positive refusal inso many words; he 
simply observes, in answer to the application made to him for 
that purpose, ‘Le Roi s’avisera,’ a ‘The King will con- 
sider of it,’ which is un lerstood to bea determination not 
to eanction the measure.’ 


But, sir, be this author correct or incorrec', as to 
the existence of a veto in 1806, it is a matier of 
trifling importance in the present argument.* I ad- 
mit that the exercise of the veto power has fallen 
into disuse in England since the revclution. And 
what are the reasons? First, because its exercise 
by a hereditary sovereign to preserve unimpaired 
the prerogatives of the crown against the voice of 
the people, is always an odiousexertion of the royal 

rerogative. It is far «‘ifferent from iis exercise 

y an elective magistrate, acting in the character 
ot a tribune of the people, to preserve their rights 
and liberties unimpaired. And secondly, because 
this veto power is no longer necessary to secure 
the prerogatives of the crown against the assaul!s 
of popular liberty. 

Two centuries ago, the people of England as- 
serted their rights by the sword against their sove- 
reign. They dethroned and beheaded him. Since 
that time, the Kings « f England have changed their 
course. They have discovered from experience 
that it was much easier to govern Parliament by 
means of the patronage and money at the com- 
mand of the crown, than openly to resist it by the 
veto power. This system has succeeded admirably. 
Inflaence has taken the place of prerogative; and 
since the days of Walpole, when the votes of mem- 
bers were purchased almost without disguise, cor- 
ruption bas nearly destroyed the independent ac- 
tion of Parliament. It has now descended into the 
ranks of the people and threatens destruction to the 
institations of that country. In the recent contest 
for power between the Whigs and the Tories, the 
bargain and sale of the votes of the electors was 
open and notorious. The bribery and corruption 
of both parties sought no disguise. In many places 


_ the price of a vote was fixed, like any other com- 


modi'y in the marke!. These things have been 


proclaimed without contradiction on the floor of | 


Parliament. The Tories had the most money to 
expend; and the cause of dear bread, with a starv- 
ing populaticn, prevailed over the modification or 
repeal of the corn laws. In acountry so venal, it 


is easy for the crown, bya politic distribution of i's | 


honors, offices, and emoluments, and if these 
should aii fail, by a direct application of money, 
to preserve ifs prerogatives without the use of the 
veto power. 

Besides, the principal miuisters of the crown are 
always members of the House of Lords or the 
House of Commons. It is they who originate the 


important laws; and they, and they alone, are re- | 


sponsible, because it is a maxim of the British Go- 
vernment, that the King can do no wrong. If they 
cannet maintain a majority in Parliament by the 
use of the patronage and influence of the crown, 


they must yield their places to their successful ri- | 


vals; and the King, without the least hesitation, 
will receive as his confidential advisers to-morrow, 
the very men whose principles he had condemned 
but yesterday. Such isa King of England. He 
can do no wrong. 


On one memorable occasion, when the ministers 


ofthe crown themselves—I refer to the coalition 
administration of Mr. Fox and Lord North—had 
passed their East India Bill through the House of 
Commons, it was defeated in the House of Lords 
by the direct personal \nfleence of the sovereign. 
George the Third, it is known, would have vetoed 
that bill, had it passed the Heuse of Lords; and 
well he might. It was an attempt by his own 
ministers to obtain possession of the wealih and 
the power of India, and to use them for the purpose 
of controlling both the sovereign and the people of 
England. This was not the common case of a 


*Mr. BucHaNan cannot discover, after careful examination, 
that any Catholic Emancipation Bill was vetoed by George the 


Third in 1806, according to the statement of Mr Grant. That | 


gentleman, most probably, intended to refer w the bill for this 


Eee which was introduced by the Grenville at in | 
r 


rch, 1807, under the impression that they had obtained for it 
the approbation of his Majesty. Upon its second reading, nv- 
tice was given of his disp re. The miieery Son agreed 
aoe the bill al ; but, notwi i 
were ¢ 
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sions to the Catton katie 


thstanding concession, 
because 7, would not give a written 

t ne conces- 
is was an exertion of the 
poyal prerogative beyond the veto power, 


The Veto Power—Mr. Buchanan. 


mere struggle between opposi'e parties as to which 
shoold administer the Government, about which 
the sovereign of Engiand might be perfec:ly indif- 
ferent; bu: it was an aliempt to Ceprive the crown 
of its power and prerogatives. 

Under such circumstances, can the Senator se- 
riously coniend that, because the veto power has 
been disused by the kings of England, there- 
fore, it ought to be taken from the President of the 
United States? The King is a hereditary sovereign 
—the President an elective magistrate. The King 
is not responsible to the people for the administra- 
tion of the Executive Government—the President 
is alone responsible. The King could feel no in- 
terest in using the veto power, except to maintain 
the prerogatives of the crown; and it has been 
shown to be wholly unnecessary for this purpose; 
whilst the President has never exerted it on any 
important occasion, butin obedience to the public 
will, and then only for the purpose of preventing 
encroachments by Congress on the Constitution of 
the country, on the rights of the States, and on the 
liberties ot the people. 

The Senator is mistaken in supposing that the 
veto power has never been exercised in France. It 
is true, I believe, that it has never been exerted by 
the Government of Louis Philippe; buthis Gevern- 
ment is as yet nothing but a mere experiment. It 
has now existed less than twelve years, and during 
this short period there have been nineteen different 
cabinets. I saw ‘a jist of them a few days ago, in 
one of the public journals. To cile the example 
of such a Government as authority here, is to 
prove that a Senator is hard ran fer arguments. 
The unfortunate Louis the Sixieenth, used the sus- 
pensive’ veto power conferred upon him by the first 
French Constitution, upon more iban one cecasion; 
but he used it not to enforce the wiil of the people 
as ovr Presidents have done, bui against public 
opinion, which was at that time omnipoteni in 
France. These vetoes proved but a feeble barrier 
against the tremendous torrent of the Revolution, 
which was at that ume overwhelming all the cor- 
rupt and tyrannical institutions of the ancient mo- 
narchy. 

The Sevator has referred to the Declaration of 
Independence, to show that the exercise of this 
veto power by the King on the acts of the colonial 
Legislatures was one of the causes of the Hevdlu- 
vion. In that instrument he is charged with hav- 
ing “‘refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good.” In those days 
a donceur was presented, in Pennsylvania, to the 
Proprietary Governor, with every act of Assembly 
in which the people felt a deep interest. I state this 
fact on the authority of Dr. Franklin. .After the act 
was approved by the Governer, it had then to be 
sent three thonsand miles across the Atlantic for 
the approbation of a hereditary sovereign, in no 
manner responsible to the people of this country. 
It would have been strange, indeed, had not this 
power been abused under such circumstances. 
This was like the veto of Aveustus after he had 
usurped the libertics of the Roman people, and 
made himself sole tribume—not like that of 
the trilunes annually elected by the Roman people. 
This was not the veto of James Madison, Andrew 
Jackson, or John Tyler—not the veto of a free- 
man, responsible to his fellow-freemen for the 
faithful and honest exercise of his important 
trust. This power is either democratic or arbitra- 
ry, as the authority exercising it may be dependent 
on the people or independent of them. 

But, siz, this veto power, which I humbly appre- 
hend to be useful in every State Government, be- 
comes absolutely necessary under the peculiar and 
complex form of the Federal Government. To this 
peint I desire especially to direct the attention of 
the Senate. The Federal Constitution was a work 
of mutual compromise and concession; and the 
States which became parties to it, mast take the 
evil with the good. A majority of the people within 
each of the several States have the inherent right to 
c¢ ange, modify, and amend their Constitution at 
pleasure. Not so with respect to the Federal Con- 
stitution. In regard to it, a majority of the people 


of the United States can exercise no such power. | 


And why? Simply because they have solemnly 


surrendered it, in consideration of obtaining by this — 
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surrender aii the blessings and benefits of our glor, 
ous Union. It requires two-thirds of the representa, 
tives of the States in the Senate, aud two-thirds of 
the Representatives of the people in the House 
even to propose an amendment to the Constitation, 
and this must be ratified by three-fourths of the 
States before it can take effcct. Even if tweny. 
five of the twenty-six States of which the Union is 
composed should determine to deprive “little Dela. 
ware” of her equa! representation in the Sena; 
she could defy them all, whilst this Constitntio, 
shall endure. It declares that “no State, withoy 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal Suffrage 
in the Senate.” ; 

As the Constitution could not have been adopted 
except by a majority of the people in every Star 
of the Union, the members of the convention be 
lieved that it would be reasonable and just to rp. 
quire that three-fourths of the States should concy; 
in changing that which all had adopted, and 
which all had become parties. To give it a bind. 
.bg force upen the conscience of every public func. 
tionary, each Senator and Representative, whether 
in Congress or the several State Legislatures, and 
every exccutive and judicial officer, whether State 
or Federal, is bound solemnly toswear or affirm tha 
he will support the Constitution. ‘ 

Now, sir, it has been said, and said truly by the 
Senator, that the will of the majority ovght to pre. 
vail. This isan axiom in the science of liberty 
which nobody will at the present day dispute. Under 
the Federal Constitution, this will must be declared in 
the manner which it has prescribed; and sooner or 
laier, the majority must and will be obeyed in the 
enactment of laws. But what is this majority to 
which we are all bound to yield? Is it the majority 
of Senators and Representatives in Congress, ora 
majority of the people themselves? The fallacy of 
ibe Senator’s argument, from beginning to end, 
consists in the assumption that Congress, in every 
situaiion and under every circumstance, truly repre- 
sent the delibezate will of the people. The framers 
of the Constitution believed it might be otherwise, 
and therefore they imposed the restriction of the 
qualified veto of the President upon the legislative 
action uf Congress. 

What is the most glorious and useful invention 
of modern times in the science of free Government! 


| Undoubtedly, written Constitutions. For want of 


these, the ancient Repubiices were scenes of turbu- 
lence, violence and disorder, and ended in self-de- 
struction. And what are all our constitutions, but 
restraints imposed, not by arbitrary authority, but 
by the people upon themselves and their own Repre- 
sevtatives? Such thrcughout is the character of the 
Federal Constitution. And it is this Constitution, 


| thus restricted, which has so long secured our li- 
| berty and prosperity, and has endeared itself to the 


heart of every good citizen. 

This system of self-imposed restraints is a ne- 
cessary element of our social condition. Every 
wise and virtuous man adepts resolations by which 
he regulates his conduct, for the purpose of coun- 
teracting the evil propensities of his nature, and 
preventing him from yielding under the impulses 
of sudden aud strong temp:ation. Is such a mat 
the less free—the less independent, because he 
chooses to submit to these self-imposed restraints} 
In like manner, is the majority of the people les 
free and less independent, because it has chosen 1 
impose constitutional restrictions upon itself and 
its Representatives? Is this any abridgement of 
popular liberiy? The trae philosophy of Republi- 
can Government, as the history of the world has ¢e- 
monstraied, consists in the establishment of such 
counteracting powers,—powers always created by 
the people themselves. —as shall render it morally 
certain that no law can be passed by their servants 
which sha'l not be in accordance with their will, 
and calculated to promote their good. 

It is for this reason thata Senate has been esta- 
blished in every State of the Union to control the 
House of Representatives: and I me there is 
now scatcely an individual in the country who’ 
not convinced of its necessity. Ffty years 28% 
opinions were much divided upon this subject, and 
nothing but experience has setiled the question. 
France, the National Assembly, although they te 
tained the King, rejected a Senate as aristocratlG 
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and our own Franklin was opposed to it. He 
bought that the popular Wtanch was alone neces: 
sary (oreflect the will of the people, and that a Senate 
would be but a mese incumbrance. His influence 

yailed in the Convention which framed the first 
Constitution for Pennsylvania, and we had no 
Senate. ‘The Doctor’s argument against it was 
contained in one of his homely but striking illus- 
trations. Why, said he, will you piace a horse in 
front of acart to draw it forward, avd another be- 
hind to pull it back? Experience, which is the 


wisest teacher, has demonstrated the fallacy of | 


this and all other similar arguments, and public 
opinion is now unanimous on the subject. Where 
ig the man who does not now feel that the control 
of a Senate is necessary to restrain and modify the 
action of the popular branch? 

And howis our own Senate composed? One- 
fourth of the people of this Union, through the 
agency of the State Legislatures, can send a ma- 
jority into this chamber. A bill may pass the 
House of Representatives by a unanimous vote, 
and yet be defeated here by a majority of Senators 
representing but one-fourth of the people of the 
United States. Why does not the Senator from 
Kentucky propose io abolish the Senate? His ar- 
gument would be much stronger against its exi-- 
tence than against that of the veto power in the 
hands of a Chief Magistrate, whe, in this particu- 
lar, is the trae representative of the majority of the 
whole people. 

All the beauty and harmony and order of the 
universe arise from counteracting influences. 
When its great Author, in the beginning, gave the 
planets their projectile impulse, they would have 
rushed in a straight line through the realms of 
boundless space, had he not restrained them within 
their prescribed orbits by the counteracting influ- 
ence of gravitation. All the valuable inventions 
in mechanics consist in blending simple powers 
together soas to restrain and regulate the action of 
each other. Restraint—restraint—not that imposed 
by aribitrary and irresponsible power, but by the 
people themselves, in their own written ccnstitu- 
tions, is the great law which has rendered Demo- 
cratic Representative Government so successful in 
these latter times. The best security which the 
people can have against abuses of trust by their 
public servants, is to ordain that it snall be the duty 
of one class of them to watch and restrain another. 
Sir, this Federal Government, in its legislative at- 
tribuies, is nothing bat a system of restraints from 
beginning toend. In order toenactany billintoalaw, 
ii mast be passed by the representatives of the people 
ia the House, and also by the representatives of the 
sovereign States in the Senate, where, as I have 
observed before, it may be defeated by Senators 
from States containing but one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of thecountry. After it has undergone these 
two ordeals, it must yet be subjected to that of the 
Executive, as the tribune of the whole peuple, for 
his approbation. If he should exercise his veto 
power, it cannot become a Jaw unless it be passed 
by a majority of two thirds of both Houses, 
These aie the mutual restraints which the 
people have imposed on their public servants, to 
Péeserve their own rights and those of the States 
from rach, hasty, aud impolitic legisiation. No 


\reaty with a foreign power can be binding upon’ 


the people of this country unless it shall receive the 
assent of the President and two-thirds of the Se- 
hale; and this is the restraint which the people 
have imposed on the treaty-making power. 


All these restraints are peculiaily necessary to 
protect the rights and preserve the harmony of the 
different States which compose our Union. It now 
consists of twenty-six distinct and independent 
States, and this number may yet be considerably 
increased.” ‘Fhese States differ essentially from 
each other in their domestic institutions, in the 
character of their population, and even, to some 
extent, in their langaage- They embrace every 
variety of soil, climate, and productions. In an 
enlarged view, I believe their. interests to be 
all identical; although, to the eye of local and se.:- 
tional prejudice, they always appear to be con- 
ficting. In such a condition, mutoal jealousies 
must arise, which can only be repressed by that 
mutual forbearance which pervades the Constitu- 
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tion. To legislate wisely for such a people is a 
task of extreme delicacy, and requires much seif- 
restraining prudence and caution. In this point of 
view, I firmly believe that the veto pawer is one of 
the best safeguards of the Union. By this power, 
the majority of the people in every State have de- 
creed that the existing laws shallremain unchanged, 
uniess not only a majority in each House of Con- 
gress, but the President also, shall sanction the 
change. By these wise and wholesome restrictions, 
they have secured themselves, so far as human 
prudence can, against hasty, oppressive, and dan- 
gcrous legislation. 


The rights of the weaker portions of the Union 
will find one of their greatest securities in the veto 
power. It would be easy to imagine interests of 
the deepest importance to particular seetions 
which might be seriously endangered by 
its destruction. For example, not more than 
one-third of the States bave any direct inte- 
rest in the coasting trade. This trade is now se- 
cured to American vessels, not merely by a protec- 
tive duty, but by an absolute prohibition of all fo- 
reign competition. Suppose the advocates of free 
trade run mad should excite the jealousy of the 
Senators and Representatives from the other two- 
thirds of the States, against this comparatively lo- 
cal interest, and convince them that this trade 
ought to be thrown open te foreign navigation. By 
such acompetition, they might contend that the 
price of freight would be reduced, and that the pro- 
ducers of cotton, wheat, and other articles, oucht 
notto be taxed in order to sustain such a mono- 
poly in favor of our own ship building and naviga- 
ling interest. Shou!d Congress, influenced by 
these or any other considerations, ever pass an act 
to open this trade to the competition of fo- 
reigners, there is no man fit to fi}! the Exe- 
cutive chair who would not place his veto upon 
it, and thus refer the subject to the sober determi- 
nation of the American people. To deprive the 
navigating Sta‘es of this privilege, would be to 
aim a deadly blow at the very existence of the 
Union. 


Let me suppose another case of a much more 
dangerous character. In the Southern Slates, 


‘which compose the weaker portion of the Union, 


a species of property exists which is now attract- 
ing the attention of the whole civilized world. 
These States never would have become parties to 
the Union, had not their rights in this property 
been secured by the Federal Constitution. Fo- 
reign and domestic fanatics—some from the belief 
that they are doing God’s service, and others from 
a desire to divide and destroy this glorious Repub- 
lic—have conspired to emancipate the Southern 
Slaves. On this question, the people of the South, 
beyond the limits of their own States, stand alone 
and unsupported by any power on earth, except 
that of the Northern Democracy. These fanatical 
philanthropists are now conducting a crusade 
over the whole world, and are endeavoring to con- 
centrate the public opinion of all mankind against 
this right of property. Suppose they should ever 
influence a majority in both Houses of Congress 
to pars a law, Tot to abolish this property—for that 
would be too palpable a violation of the Constitu- 
tion—but to render it of no value, under the letter, 
but against the spirit of some one of the powers 
granted: will any lover of his country say that the 
President ought not to possess the power of arrest- 
ing such an act by his veto, until the solemn de- 
cision of the people should be known on this ques- 
tion, involving the life or death of the Union? 
We, sir, of the non-slaveholding States, en- 
iered the Union upon the express condition 
that this property should be protected. Whatever 
may be our own private opinions in regard to sla- 
very in the abstract, ought we to hazard all the 
blessings of our free institetions—our Union and 
our strengih—in such a crusade against our bre- 
ihren of theSonth? Ought we to jeopard every po- 
litical right we ho'd dear for the sake of enabling 
these fanatics to invade Southern rights, and render 
that fair portion of our common inheritance ascene 
of servile war, rapine and murder? Shall we apply 
the torch 'o the magnificent temple of human liberty 
which our forefathers reared at the price of their 
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blood and treasure, and permit all we hold dear to 
perish ia the conflagration? I trust not. 


It is possible that at some future day the maje- 
rity in Congress. may attempt, by indirect. means, 
to emancipate the slaves of the South. There is no 
knowing through what channel the ever active #pi- 
rit of fanaticism may seek to accomplish its object. 
The attempt may be made through the taxing 
power, or some other express power granted by the 
Constitution. God only knows how itmay be made. 
It is hard to say what means fanaticism may net 
adopt to %xccsmplish its purpose. Do we feel so 
secure, in this hour of peril from abroad and peril 
at home, as to be willing to prostrate any of the 
barriers which the Constitution has reared against 
hasty and dangerous legislation? No, sir, never 
was the value of the veto power more manifest 
than at the present moment. For the weaker por- 
tion of the Union, whose constitational rights are 
now assailed with such violence, to think of aban- 
doning this safeguard, would be almost suicidal. Jt 
is my solemn conviction, that there never was a 
wiser or more beautiful adaptation cf theory to 
practice inany Government than that which re- 
quires a majority of two-thirds in both Houses cf 
Congress to pass anact returned by the President 





@ith his objections, under all the high responsibili- 


ties which he owes to his country. 


Sir, ours is a glorious Constitution. Let us ve- 
nerate it—Jlet us stand by it as the worlr of great 
and good men, unsurpassed in the history of any 
age or nation. Let us not assail it rashly with our 
invading hands, but honor it as the fountain of 
our prosperity and power, Let us protect it as the 
only system of Government which could have ren- 
dered us what weare in balf a century, and ena- 
bled us to take the front rank among the nations of 
theearth. In my opinion, it is the only form of 
Government which can preserve the blessings of 
liberty and prosperity to the people, and at the 
same time secure the rights and sovereignty of the 
States. Sir, the great mass of the people are wn- 
willing that it shall be changed. Alihough the 
Senator from Kentucky, to whom I cannot and do 
not attribute any but patriotic motives, has brought 
himself to believe that a change is necestary, espe- 
cially in the veto power, I must differ from him 
entirely, convinced that his opinions on this subject 
are based upon fallacious theories of the nature of 
our institutions. This view of his opinions is 
strengthened by his declarations the other day as to 
the jllimitable rights of the majority in Congress, 
On that point he ditfers esventialiy from the framers 
of the Constitution. They believed that the people 
of the different States had righ's which might be 
violated by such a majority; and the veto power 
was one of the modes which they devised for pre- 
venting these rights from being invaded. 


The Senator, in support of his objections te the 
velo power, has used what he denominates a nu- 
merical argument, and asks, can it be supposed 
that any President will possess more wisdom than 
nine Senators and forty Representatives. (This is 
the nnmber more than a bare majority of each 
body which would at present be required to pass a 
bill by a majority of two thirds.) To this question, 
my answer is, no, it is not to be so supposed at all. 
All that we have to suppose is, what our ancestors, 
in their acknowledged wisdom, did suppose; that 
Senators and Representatives are bat mcrial men, 
endowed with morial passions and sabject to mor- 
tal infirmities; that they are susceptible of selfish 
and unwise impulses,“and that they do not always, 
and under ali cirenmstances, truly reflect the will 
of their constituents. These founders of our Go- 
vernment, therefore, supposed the possibility that 
Congress might pass an act through the influence 
of unwise or improper motives; and that ihe best 
mode of saving the country from the evil effects of 
such legislation was to place a qualified veto in the 
hands of the people’s own representative, the Pre- 
sident of the United States, by means of which, ao- 
less two-thirds of each House of Congress should 
repass the bill, the question must be brought di- 
rectly before the people themselves. These wise 
men had made the President so dependent on Con- 
gress that they knew he woukl never abuse this 
power, nor exert it anless from the highest and 
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most solemn convictions of duty; and experience 
has established their wisdom and foresight. 

As to the Senator’s numerical argument, I might 
as well ask him, is it to be supposed that we are so 
superior in wisdom to the members of the House 
that the vote of one Senator ought to annul the 
votes of thirty-two Representatives?. And yet the 
bill to repeal the Bankrupt law has just been de- 
feated in this body by a majority of one, although 
it had passed the House by a majority of thirty-two. 
The Senator’s numerical argument, if it be good 
for any thing at all, would be good for the abolition 
of the Senate as well as of the veto; and would lead 
at onceto the investment of all the powers of legis- 
Jation in the popular branch alone. But experi- 
ence has long exploded this theory throughout the 
world. The framers of the Constitution, in con- 
summate wisdom, thought proper to impose checks, 
and balances, and restrictions on their Govertimental 
agents; and wo betide us, if the day should ever 
asrive when they shal! be removed. 

Bat I must admit that another of the Senaior’s 
arguments is perhaps not quite so easily refuted, 
though, I think, it is not very difficalt to demon- 
strate its fallacy. Itis undoubtedly his strongest 
position. He says that the tendency of the veto 
power is to draw after it all the powers of legisia- 
tion; and that Congress, in passing laws, will 
compelled to consult, not the. good of the country 
alone, but to ascertain, in the first instance, what 
the President will approve, and then regulace their 
conduct according to his predetermined will. 

Tais argument presupposes the existence of two 
facis, which must be established before it can have 
the least fore2. First, that the President would de- 
part from his proper sphere, and attempt to influ- 
ence the iniliatory legislation of Congress: and, se- 
cond, that Congress would be so subservient as to 
originate and pass laws, not according to the dic- 
tates of their own judgement, but in obedience to 
his expressed wishes. Now, sir, does not the Se- 
nator perceive that his argument proves too much? 
Would not the President have precisely the same 
influence over Congress, so far as his patronage 
exter ds, as if the veto had never existed at all? 
He would then resemble the King of England, 
whose veto power has been almost abandoned for 
the last hundred and fifiy years. Ifthe President’s 
power and patronage were coextensive with that of 
the King, he could exercise an influence over Con- 
gress similar to that which is now exerted over the 
British Parliament, and might contro! legislation in 
the same manner. 

Thus, sir, you perceive that ‘o deprive the Presi- 
dent of the veto power, would afford no remedy 
against Executive influence in Congress, if the 
President were disposed to exert it. Nay, more— 
it would encourage bim to inteifere secretly with 
our legislative fanctions, because, deprived of the 
veto power, his only resource would be to intrigue 
with members of Congress for the purpose, of pre- 
venting the passage cf measures which he might 
disapprove. Atpresent this power enables him to 
act openly and buldiy, and to state his reasons to 
the country for refusing his assent to any act passed 
by Congress. 

Again: does not the Senator perceive that this 
argument isa direct attack upon the character of 
Congress? Does he not feel that the wkole weight 
of his argament in favor of abolishing the veto 
power, rests upon the wisdom, integrity, and inde- 
pendence of that body? And yet we are told that 
in order to prevent the application of the veto, we 
shall become so subservient to the Executive, that 
in the passage of !aws we* will consult his wishes 
rather than our own independent jadgment. The 
venality and baseness of Congress are the only 
foundations on which such an argument can res!; 
and yet it is the presumption of their integrity and 
wisdom on which the Senator relies for the pur- 
pose of proving that the veto power is wholly un- 
necessary, and onght to be abolished. 

In regard to this thing of Kxecative influence 
over Congress, I have a few words to say. Sir, | 
bave been an attentive observer of Congressional 
proceedings for the last twenty years, and have 
watched i's operations with an obterving eye. I 
shall not pretend to say that it does not exist to 
some extent; but its power bas been greatly over- 
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rated. It can never become dangerous to liberty, 
unless the patronage of the Gevernment should be 
enormously inereased by the passage of such un- 
constitutional and encroaching laws as have hi- 
therto fallen under the blow of the veto power. 

The Executive, indeed, will always have per- 
sonal friends, as well as ardent political supporters 
of his administration in Congress, who will strongly 
incline to view his measures with a favorable eye. 
He will, alse, have, both in and out of Congress, 
expeciants who look to him for a share of the 
patronage at his disposal. But, after all, to what 
does this amount}? 

Whilst the canvass is proceeding previous to his 
election, the expectations of candidates for office 
will array around him a host of ardent and active 
friends. But what is his cendition after the elec- 
ion has passed, and the patronage has been distri- 
buted? Let me appeal to the scene which we all 
witnessed in this city, atand after the inauguration 
of the late lamented President. It is almost im- 
porsible that one office seeker in fifty could have 
been gratified. What is the natural and necessary 
result of such numerous disappointments? It is to 
irritate the feelings and sour the minds of the un- 
successfal applicants. They make comparisons be- 
tween themselves and those who have been suc- 
cessfnl, and self love always exaggerates their own 
merits and depreciates those of their successful 
rivals, to such an extent, that they believe them- 
selves to have been injured. The President thus 
often makes one inactive friend, because he feels 
himself secure in office, and twenty secret enemies 
awaiting the opportunity to give him a stab when- 
ever a favorable occasion may offer. The Sena- 
tor greatly overrates the power of Executive in- 
fluence-either among the people or in Congress. 
By the time the offices have been all distributed, 
which is usually done between the inauguration 
and the first regular meeting of Congress theraaf. 
ter, the President has but few boons to offer. 


Again: it is always an odious exercise of Exe-> 


culive power to confer offices on members Congress, 
unless under peculiar circumstances, where the 
office seeks the man rather than the man the office. 
In point of fact, but few members can receive ap~ 
pointments; and those soliciting them are always 
detected by their conduct. They are. immediately 
noted fer their subservyiency; and from that mo- 
ment, their influence with their fellow members is 
gone. 

By far the greatest influence which a President 
can acquire over Congress, isa reflected influence 
from the people upon their Representatives This 
is dependent upon the personal popularity of the 
President, and can never be powerful, uniess, from 
the force of his character, and the value of his past 
services, he has inspired the people with an enthu- 
siastic attachment. A remafkable example of this 
reflected influence was presented in the case of 
General Jackson; and yet it is a h‘'gh compliment 
to the independence, if not to the wisdom of Con- 
gress, that even he could rarely command a ma- 
jority in both its branches. Still it is certain, not- 
withstanding, that he presented a most striking 
example of a powerful Executive; and this chiefly 
because he was deservedly strong in the affec- 
tions of the people. 

In the vicissitnde of human events, we shall 
sometimes have Presidents whocan, if they please, 
exercise too much, and those who possess too little 
influence over Congress. If we witnessed the one 
extreme during General Jackson’s administration, 
we now have the other before our eyes. For the 
sake of the contrast, and without the slightest dis- 
respect towards the worthy and amiable individual 
who now occupies the Presidentia! chair, I would 
sxy that if General Jackson presented an example 
of the strength, the present President presents an 
equally striking example of the feebleness, of Execu- 
tive infinence. LIask what has all the patronage of 
his high office done for him? How many friends 
has it secured? [ most sincerely wish, for the 
good of the country, and for the success of his ad- 
ministration, that he had a much greater degree of 
influence in Congress than he possesses. It is for 
this reason that I was glad to observe, a few days 
ago, some symptoms of returning favor on this 


(the Whig) side of the house towards John Ty- 
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ler. Itis better, much better, even thus late, that 
they should come forward and extend to him , 
helping hand, than wishing to do so, stil] 
ata distance merely to preserve an appearance o 
consistency. I am sorry to see that from this men 
affectation, they should appear so coy, and leay. 
the country to suffer all the embarrassments whic, 
result from a weak Admistration. [Here several 
of the Whig Senators asked jocosely why the De. 
mocrats did not volunteer their services to strength. 
en the Government.) Ob.! said Mr. B. we canng 
do that. Whatis merely aa apparent incongis, 
tency in the Whigs, would be a real inconsistey 
in us. We cannot gofor the Whig measur 
which were approved by President Tyler at the 
extra session. We cannot support the great Gp. 
vernment Exchequer Bank of discount and ey. 
change, with its three for one paper currency. | 
think, however, with all deference, that my Wh; 
friends on this side of the House ought not to be 
squeamish on that subject. I think my frieng 
from Georgia (Mr. Berrien] ought to zo hear 
and hand for the Exchequer Bank. It is in sub. 
stance his own scheme of a “Fiscal Corporation» 
transferred into the Treasury of the United States, 
and divested of private stockholders. Let me as. 
sure gentlemen that their character for Consistency 
will not suffer by supporting this measure. 

And yet, with the example of this Administra. 
tion betore their eyes, the Whigs dread Executive 
influence so much that they wish to abolish the 
veto power, lest the President may be able to draw 
within its vortex all the legislative powers of 
Congress! What a world we live in! 

This authentic history is the best answer to ano. 
ther position of the Senator. Whilst he believes 
that there have been no encroachments of the Ge. 
neral Government on the rights of the States, but 
onthe contrary that it is fast sinkinginto the weak- 
ness and imbecility of the Confederation; he com. 
plains of the -encroachments which he alleges to 
have been made by the President on the legitimate 
powers of Congress. I diff-r from him entirely 
in both these propositions, and am only sorry that 
the subject of the veto power is one so vast that time 
will not permit me to discuss them at present. 
This I shall, however, say, that the strong tendency 
of the Federal Government has, in my opinion, 
ever been to encroach upon the rightsof the States 
and their people; and I might appeal to its history 
to establish the position. Every violent stroggle, 
threa'ening the existence of the Union, which has 
existed in this coantry from the beginning, has 
arisen from the exercise of constructive and doybt 
ful powers, not by the President, but by Congress. 
But enough of this for the present. 

The Senator from Kentucky contends, that whe- 
ther the Executive be strong or weak, Congress must 
conform its action to his wishes; and if they can- 
not obtain what they cesire, they must take what 
they can get. Such a principle of action isal- 
ways wrong in itself, and must always Jead to the 
destruction of the party which adopts it. This 
was the fatal error of the Senator and his friends 
at the extra session. He has informed us that nei- 
ther “the Fiscal Bank” nor “the Fiscal Corpore- 
tion” of that never to be forgotten session would 
have received twenty votes ia either House, had 
the minds of members been left uninfiuenced by 
the expected action of the Executive. This was 
the most severe censure which he could have 
passed on his party in Congress. It is now admitted 
that the Whig party earnestly advocated and 
adopted iwo most important measures, not because 
they approved them in the form in which they 
were presented, but for thesake of conciliating Mr. 
Tyler. Never was there a more striking examp 
of retributive justice than the veto of both there 
measures: Whether it be the fact, as the Senator 
alleges, that the Whigs in Congress took the Fir- 
cal Corporation bill, letter for letter, as it came 
from the President to them, I shall not pretend to 
decide. It is not for me to compose such strifes. 
I leave this to their own file leaders. Without en- 
tering upon this question, I shall never fail, when 
fit opportunity offers, toexpress the gratitude which 
I feel, in common with the whole country, to the Pre- 
sident for having vetoed those bills which it now ap- 
pears never received the approbation of any perso. 
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that asionish me, however, that this proceeding || an unconquerable antipathy toa paper currency, but it also proved that the veto was no barrier 
na the President and his party in Congress || and an equally unconquerable predilection for hard against the encroachments of the Legislative As- 





wid ever have been made an argument in fa- 
of ME. of abolishing the velo power. 

here MN This argument, if it prove any thing at all, sets 
“ave sealof condemnation to the measures of the 
bich HME. extra session, and to the extra sesvion itself. 
eral MB isa demonstration of the hasty, inconsiderate 
De. Hj immature legislation of that session. In the 
th. Mch of party triumph, the Whigs rushed inte it, 
not fore passion had time -to cool down into that 


Sis n deliberation, so essential to the wise and har- 
Dey ME rious co-operation of the different branches of 
ores Government, They took so litile time to con- 
the HE. and to deliberate, to reconcile their conflicting 


Go. jinjons and interests, and above all to ascertain 
ex- Mod fix their real political principles which they 
- | Bisco sedulously concealed from the public eye 
hig PM roughoat the contest, that none but those who 
be Hh ore heated and exciled beyond the bounds of rea- 
nd Hever anticipated any result but division, dis- 
cart MR er and defeat, from the extra session. The party 
ub: Hs pursued a course which must have inevitably 
1D,” j to the defeat which they have experienced ; and 
ould then revenge themselves for their own mis- 
ondact by assailing the veto power. 

The lesson which we have received will teach 
ngtess hereafter not to sacrifice its independence 












tra: HR, consulting the Executive will. Let them 
“ mestly and firmly pass such acts as they believe 
e 


pablie good requires, They will then have done 
irduty. Afterwards let the Executive execcise 
same honesty and firmness in approving these 
is, If he veioes any one of them, he is respon- 
ible to the people, and there he ought to be left. 

Had this course been pursued at the extra sese 
on, Congress would have passed an act to esta- 
but Mish an old fashioned Bank of the United States, 
ak Bich would have been vetoed by the President. 
a fair issue would thus have been made for the 
3 to cision of their common constituents. There 
ale Mould then have been no recessity for my friends 


ely Hin this side of the house to submit to the hemilia- 
hat Hin of justifying themselves before the people, on 
me principle that they were willing to accept 
Dt. Bomething which they knew io be very bad, be- 
MY Beause they could not obtain that which they thought 
OM, BiMbe public good demanded. 

tes This whole proceeding, sir, presents no argu- 
ry nt against the veto power; al.hough it does pre- 
He, t,inastriking light, the subserviency of the 
. Vhig party in Congress to Executive dictation. 


Wemay, indeed, if insensible to our owg rights 


be d independence, give an undueé influence to the 
m tio power; but we shall never produce this effect 

{we confine ourselves to our own apprepriate du- 
nee Miies, and leave the Executive to perform bis. This 
ast aample will never, I think, be imitated by any 
* arly in the country, and we shall then never 


in be tempted to make war on the veto power. 
al. To show that this power ought to be abolished, 














































he Mihe Senator has referred to intimations given on 
nis MMMbis floor, during the administration of General 
ds Mackson, that such and such acts then pending 
ial ould be vetoed, if passe’. Such intimations may 
a Be ive been in bad taste; but what do they prove? 
Nd he Senator does not and cannot say that they ever 
ad thanged a single voie. Inthe instances to which 
bY Pie refers, they were the declaration of a fact which 
as a known, or might have been known, to the 
ve hole world. A President can only be clected by 
ed BM msjority of the people of the several States. 
id iroughout the canvass, his opinions and senti- 
S¢ Bp Ments un every leading measure of public policy, 
Py eknown and discassed. The last election was 
It» an exception to this rule; but another like it will 
Ne Bibnever again occur in our day. If, under such cir- 
*€ Be umsiances, an act should pass Congress, notori- 
Of BB sly in viola’ion of some principle of yital im- 
fs Be Portacce, which was decided by the people at his 
S tection, the President would be faithless to the duty 






Vhich he owed both to them and to himself, if he 
id not disapprove the measure. Any person 
might then declare, in advance, that the President 
¥ould veto such a bill. Let me imagine one or 
Woeases which may readily occur. Is it not 

from one end of the Union to the other, 
and even in every log cabin throughout its extent, 
ihat the Senator irom Missouri [Mr. Benrow] has 
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money? Now, if heshould be a candidate for the 
Presidency,—and much more unlikely events have 
happened than that he should bea successful can- 
didate—wou!d not his election be conclusive evi- 
dence that the people were in favor of gold and 
silver, and against paper? Under such circum- 
stances, what else could Congress anticipate whilst 
concocting an old fashioned Bank of the United 
States, but that he would instantly veto the bill on 
the day it was presented to him, without even 
taking time to sitdown in his Presidential chair? 
(Great laughter, in which Mr. Benton and Mr. 
Cray both joined heartily.) Let me present a re- 
verse case. Suppose the distinguished Senator 
trom Kentucky should be electe) President, would 
he hesitate, or, with his opinions, ought he to hesi- 
tale, a moment in vetoing an Independent Treasu- 
ry bill, should Congress present him such a mea- 
sure?) And ifI, as a member of the Senate, were 
to assert, in the first case which I have supposed, 
whilst the bank bill was pending, that it would 
most certainly be vetoed, to what would this 
amovni? Wouldit be an attempt to bring Ex- 
ecutive influence to bear on Congress?. Cettainly 
not. It would only be the mere assertion of a 
well known fact. Would it prove any thing 
against the veto power? Certainly not; but direct- 
ly the reverse, It would prove that it ought to be 
exercised—that the people had willed, by the Pre- 
sidential election, that it should be exercised—and 
that it was one of the very cases which demanded 
its exercise. 

An anticipation of the exercise of the veto 
power, in cases which had already been decided by 
the people, ought to exercise a restraining influence 
over Congress. It should admonish them that 
they ought not to place themselves in hostile array 
against the Executive, and thus embarrass the ad- 
ministration of the Government by the. adoption 
of a measure which had been previously condemn- 
ed by the people. If the measure be right in itself, 
the people will, at the subseqgent elections, reverse 
their own decision, and then, and not till then, 
ought Congress to act. No, sir; when we elect a 
President, we do itin view of his future course of 
action, inferred from his known epinions; and we 
calculate, with great accurecy, what he will and 
-whathe will not do. The people have never yet 
been deceived in relation to this matter, as has 
been abundantly shown by their approbation of 
every important veto since the origin of the Go- 
vernment. 

This veto power was conferred upon the Presi- 
dent to arrest unconstitutional, improvident, and 
hasty legislation. Its intention (if I may use a 
word not much according to my taste) was purely 
conservative. To adopt the language of the Fede- 
ralist, “it establishes a salutary check upon the le- 
gislative body, calculated to guard the community 
against the effects of faction, precipitancy, or of 
any impulse unfriendly to the public good, which 
may happen to influence a majority of that body,” 
[Congress.] Thronghout the whole book, when- 
ever the occasion offers, a feeling of dread is ex- 
pressed, leat the legislative power might transcend 
the limits prescribed to it by the Constitution, and 
ultimately absorb the other powers of the Govern- 
ment. From first to last, this fear is manifested. 
We ought never to forget that the representatives 
of the people are not the people themselves. The 
practical negleet of this distinetion has often led 
to the overthrow of Republican insti'utions. E*er- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty; and the peuple 
should regard with a jealous eye, not only their 
Executive, but their legislative servants. The re- 
presentative body, proceeding from the people, and 
clothed with their confidence, naturally Inlis suspi- 
cion to sleep; and, when disposed to hetray its 
trast, can execute its purpore almost before their 
constituents take the alarm. 

It must have been well founded apprehensions 
ef such a result which induced Mirabean to declare, 
that, without a veto power in the king, who was no 
more, under the first Constitution of France, than 
the hereditary chief executive magistrate of a Re- 
public, he would rather live in Sena ae than 
in Paris. The catastrophe proved his wisdom; 


sembly; vor would it have saved his own head from 
the block, had he not died at the most propitious 
moment for his fame. 

I might appeal to many passages in the history 
of the world to prove that the natural tendency of 
legislative power has always been to increase it- 
self; and the accumulation of this power has, in 
many instances, overthrown Republican instita- 
tions, 

Our system of representative Democracy, Hea- 
ven’s last and best political gift to man, when per- 
verted from its destined purpose, has become the 
instrument of the mostcruel tyranny which the 
world has ever witnessed. Thus it is that the best 
things, when perverted, become the worst. Wit- 
ness the scenes of anarchy, confusion, and blood, 
from which humanity and reason equally revolt, 
which attended the French revolution, duing the 
period of the Legislative Assembly and Na‘ional 
Con ention. So dreadful.were these scenes, all 
enacted in the name cf the people, and by the peo- 
ple’s own representatives, that they stand out in 
bold relief, from all the records of time, aad are, 
by the eniversal consent of mankind, denominaied 
“the reign of terror.” Under the government of ihe 

mmittee of Public Safety—a commitiee of the 

ational Convention—more blood vas shed and 

more atrocities committed, than mankiad had ever 

behe!d within the same space of time. And yet all 

this was done in the name of liberty and equality. 

And what was the resu!t? All this only paved the way 

for the usurpation of Napoleon Bonaparte; and the 

people sought protection in the arms of despotism 

from the tyranny and corraption of their own re- 

presentatives. This has ever been the course in 

which Republics have degenerated into military 
cespotisms. Let these sacred truths be ever kept 
in mind: that sovereignty belongs to the people 
alone, and that all their servants should be watched 
with the eyes of sleepless jealousy. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly and the National Convention of 
France bad usurped all the powers of the Govern- 
ment. They each, in their turn, constituted the 
sole representative body of the nation, and no wise 
checks and barriers were interposed to moderate and 
restrain their action. The example which they pre- 
sen'ed has convirced all mankind of the necessity of 
a Senate in a Republic; and similar reasons ought to 
convince them of the necessity of such a qualified 
veto as exists under our Constitation. The people 
cannot interpose too many barriers against un- 
wise and wicked legislation, provided they do not 
thereby impair the necessary powers of the Go- 
vernment. I know full wel! that such scenes as [ 
have just described cannot occur in America; but 
still we may learn lessons of wisdom from them to 
guide eur ewn conduct. 

Legislative bodies of any considerable number 
are more liable to sudden and violent exciiements 
than individuals. This we have all often witness- 
ed; and it results from a well known principle of 
human nature. Inthe midst of such excitement», 
nothing is more natural thu hasty, rash, and dan- 
gerous legislation. Individeal responsibility is, 
also, diminished, in proportion to the increase of 
the number. Each person, constituting buat a 
small fractional part of the whole mass, thinks he 
can escape responsibility in the midst of the crowd. 
The restraint of the popniar will upon his conduct 
is thus greatly diminished, and as one of a number 
he is ready to perform acts which he wonid not at- 
tempt upon his own individual responsibility. In 
order to check such excesses, the Federalist tells us 
that this veto power, er reference of the subject to 
the people, was granted. 

Again, sir, highly excited political parues may 
exist in legislative assemblies, so inten! upon grasp- 
ing or retaining power, that in the stragele they 
will forget the wirhes and the interests of the peo- 
ple, I might cite several examples of this kind in 
the history of our own Irgislation; bat I merely 
refer to the odicus and unconstitational alien and 
sedition laws. Led on by ambitious and eloquent 
men who have become highly excited in the con- 
test, the triumph of party may become paramount 
to the gocd of the country, and unconstitational 
and dangerous laws may be the consequence, The 
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veto power is necessary to arrest such encroach- 
ments on the rights of the States and of the people. 

Bat worst of allis the system of “Iog-rolling,” 
so prevalent in Congress and the State Legisia- 
tures, which the authors of the Federalist do not 
seem to have foreseen. This is nota name, to be 
sore, for ears polite; yet, though homely, it is so 
significant of the thing, that I shall be pardoned for 
its use. Now, sir, this very system of log-rolling 
in legislative bodies is that which has involved 
several of the States in deb's for internal improve- 
ments, which [ fear some of them may never be 
able to pay. In order to earry improvements 
which were useful and might have been produc- 
live, it was necessary to attach to them works of 
an opposite character. To obtain money to meet 
these extravagant expenditures, indulgence was 
granted to the banks at the expense of the people. 
Indeed it has been a fruitful source of that whole 
system of ruinous and disastrous measures against 
which the Democracy have been warring for years. 
It has produced more distress in the country than 
can be repaired by industry and economy for many 
days to come. And yet how rarely has any Execu- 
tive had the covrage to apply the remedy which 
the veto power presents? 

Let us, for 2 moment, examine the workingzof 
this system. [t is the more dangerous, becaus#it 
presents itself to individual members under the garb 
of devotion to their constituents. One has a mea- 
sure of mere local advantage to carry, which ought, 
if at all,to be accomplished by individual enter- 

rise, and which could not pass if it stood alone. 

e finds that he cannot accomplish his object, if 
he relies only upon its merits. He finds that o:her 
members have other local objects at heart, none of 
which would receive the support of a majorily if 
separately considered. These members, then, form 
acombination sufficiently powerfal to carry the 
whole; and thus twenty measures may be adopted, 
not one of which separately could bave obtained a 
respectable vote. Thanks to the wisdom and en- 
ergy of General Jackson, this system of Jocal inter- 
nal improvements which threatened to extend it- 
self into every neighborhood of the nation, and 
overspread the land, was arrested by the veto pow- 
er. Had not this been done, the General Govern- 
ment might, at the present day, have been in the 
same wretched condition with the most indebted 
States. 

But this system of “log-rolling” has not been con 
fined to mere local affairs, as the history of the ex- 
tra session will testify. It was then adopted in re- 
gard to important party objects, and was called the 
“great system of measures of the Whig party.” It 
was openly avowed that the majority must take 
the system in mass, alihough it is weil known that 
several of the measures, had they siood alone, 
would have been rejected in detail. We are all 
perfectly aware that this was the vital principle. of 
the extra session. By means of “iog-rolling” the 
sysiem was adopted. That the pas:age of the Di-- 
tribution bill was the price paid for the Bankrupt 
bill, was openly avowed on this floor. By what 
mutual compensations the other measures were car- 
ried we are left to infer, and therefore 1 shall not 
hazard the expression of any opinion in this place 
on the subject. The ingredient, which ene member 
could not swallow alone, went down easily as a 
componen! par: of the healing dose. And what has 
been the consequence? The exiravagant appro- 
priations and enormous expenses of the extra ses- 
sion have beggared the Treasury. 

It is tocheck this sysiem, that the veto power 
can be most usefully and properly applied. The 
President of the United States stands “solitary and 
alone,” in his responsibility to the people. In the ex. 
ercise of this power, he is emphatically the repre- 
sentative of the whole people. He has the same 
feeling of responsibility towards the peopte at large, 
which actuates us towards our immediate constiiu- 
ents. To him the mass of the people must 
look as their especial agent; and human 
ingenuity cannot devise a betier mode of giving 
them the necessary control than by enabling him 
to appeal to ibemselyes in ‘such cases, by means 
of the velo power, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they will sanction the acts of their 
Representatives. He can bring each of those mea- 
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The Veto Powcr—Mr. Buchanan. 


sures distinctly before the people for their separate 
consideration, which may have been adopted by 
log-rolling as parts of a great system. 

The veto power has long been in existence in 
Pennsylvania, and has been often exercised, and 
yet, to my knowledge, it never has been exerted in 
any important case, except in obedience to the public 
will, or in promotion of the interests of the people. 
Simon Snyder, whose far-seeing sagacity detected 
the evils of our present banking system, whilst they 
were yet comparatively in embryo, has rendered 
himself immortal by his veto of the forty banks. 
The system, however, was only arrested, not de- 
stroyed, and we are now suffering the evils. The 
present Governor has had the wisdom and courage 
repeatedly to exercise the veto power, and always, 
I believe, with public approbation. Ina late s‘g- 
nal instance, his veto was overruled, and the law 
passed by a majority of two-thirds in both Houses, 
alikough I am convinced that at least three-fourths 
of the people of the State are opposed to the mea- 
sure. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, we regard the veto 
power with peculiar favor. In the convention of 
1837, which was held for the purpose of proposing 
amendments to our Constitution, the identical pro- 
position now made by the Senator from Kentucky 
was brought forward, and was repudiated by a vote 
of 103 to 14. This convention was composed of 

he ablestand most practical men in the Siate, and 
was almost equally divided between the two great 
rival parties of the country; and yet, in that body, 
but fourteen individua!s could be found who were 
willing to change the Constitution in this particular. 

Whilst the framers of the Constitution thought, 
and thonght wisely, that in order to give this power 
the practical effect they designed, it was necessary 
that any bill which was vetoed should be arrested, 
notwithstanding a majority of Congress might af- 
terwards approve the measure; on the other hand, 
they restrained the power, by conferring on two- 
thirds of each House the authority to enact the bill 
into a law, notwithstanding the veto of the Presi- 
dent. Thus the existence, the exercise, and the re- 
straint of the power are all harmoniously blended, 
and afford a striking example of the mutual 
checks and ba ances of the Constitution, so admi- 
rably adapted to preserve the rights of the States 
and of the peopte, 

The last reason to which I shall advert why the 
veto power was adopted, and ought to be preserv- 
ed, I shall state in the language of the seventy-third 
number of the Federalist: 

“The propensity (says the author) of the Legislative Depart- 
meut to intrude upon the rights, and to absorb the powers of the 
other departments, has been already more than once suggested. 
The insufliciency ofa mere parchment delineation of the boun- 
dartes of each, has also been remarked upon, and the necessity 
of furnishing each with constitutional arms for itsown defence, 
has been inferred and proved. From these clear and indubita- 
ble principles results the propriety of a negative, either abso- 


Jute or qualified, in the Executive, upon the acts of the legisla- 
tive branches.” 


The Executive, which is the weaker branch, in 
the opinion of the Federalist, ought not be left at 
the mercy of Congress, “‘but ought to possess a 
constitutional and effectual power of self-defence.” 
It ought to be able to resist encroachments on its 
constitutional rights. 

I admit that no necessity has ever existed to use 
the veto power for the protection of the Executive, 
unless it may possibly have been in a single in- 
stance; and in it there was evidently no intention to 
invade his rightful powers. I refer to the “Act to 
appoint a day for the annual meeting of Congress.”’ 
This act had passed the Senate by a majority of 34 
to 8; but when it was returned to this body by 
General Jackson with his objections, the majority 
was reversed, and the vote stood dut 16 in favor 
to 23 against its passage. 

The knowledge of the existence of this veto 
power, as the framers of the Constitution foresaw, 
has doubtless exerted a restraining influence on 
Congress. That body have never attempted to in- 
vade any of the high Executive powers, Whilst 
such attempts have been made by them to violate 

the rights of the Siatcs and of the people, and have 
been vetoed, a sense of jastice, as well as the silent 
restraining influence which proceeds from a know- 


ledge that the President possesses the means of self - 
prote@Mon, has relieved him from the necessity of 


using the veto for this purpose, 


































delivery, that the speech of the distinguished g, 
tor from Kentucky was one of great power. 
though we all know that nothing he can utier ig 
void of eloquence and interest. { mean only to 
that I did not then believe his speech was ch» 
terized by his usual ability; and I was dj 
attribute this to the feeble state of his health 
the consequent wart of his usual buoya 
spirit. SinceI have seen it in print, I havech 
my opinion; and for the first time in my life [hs 
believed that a speech of his could appear } 
and more effective in the reading than in the 
livery. Ido not mean to insiauate that any 
was added in the report of it; for I believe jx . 
tains all the arguments used by the Senator 
no more; but I was astonished to find, upon ag, 
ful examination, that every possible argument 
been urged which could be used in a cause so ho 
less. This is my apology fer having detained 
Senate so long in attempting to answer it, 


as written out by the Reporter, till he read j 
print the next morning; and, although he {i 
some errors and misconceptions, yet, on the whe 
it was very correct, and, as well as he could re 




















































Senate, 
Mr. President, I did not think, at the time of 





(Mr. Cray observed that he never saw the spec 


lect, contained all the arguments he did make three-fo 
of, and no mors.) is propo 
Mr. Bucnanan. I did not intend, as must hig impos: 


been evident to the Senator, to produce the imp ident 
sion that any thing had been added. My 0 viousl 
purpose was to say that it was a better speecht asin 0 
I had supposed, and thus to apologise to the Sens, with 
for the tinie I had consumed in answering it. | inven! 

I shall briefly refer to two other arguments ur most 
by the Senator, and shall then take my seat, Whgiierpest k 
says he, should the President possess the veto po es ha 


er for his protection, whilst itis not accorded 
the Judiciary? The answer is very easy. |i 
true that this power bas not béen granted to 
Judiciary in form; but they possess it in fact to 
much greater exten: than the President. The Ci 
Justice of the United States and his assccia 
sitting in the gloomy chamber beneath, exert 
the tremendous and irresponsible power of sayi 
to all the departments of the Government, “hithe 
shalt thou go, and no farther.” They exercise tt 
prerogative of anu: lling Jaws passed by Congre 
and approved by the President, whenever in the 
opinion, the legislative authority has tran:cends 
i's constitutional limits. Is not this a self-prote 
ing power much more formidable than the velo 
the President? 'Two-thirds of Congress may ov 
rule the Executive veto; but the whole of Congre 
and the President united, cannot overrule the ( 
cisions of the Supreme Court. Theirs isay 
on the action of the whole Government. I dos 
say that this power, formidable as it may be, ou 
not to exist: on the contrary, I consider it to 
one of the wise checks which the framers of t 
Constitution have provided against hasty and une 
stitutional legislation, and is a partof the greatsyste 
of mutual restraints which the people have i 

osed on their servants for their own protecti 
This, however, I will say, and that with the me 
sincere respect for the individyal judges; that 
my opinion, the who! train of their decisions fre 
the beginning favors the power of the General 6 
vernment at the expense of Siate rights 2 
State sovereignty. Where, I ask, is the case tod 
found upon their records, in which they haveert 
decided that any act of Congress, from the 
and s dition laws until the present day, was" 
constitutional, provided it extended the powers oft 
Federal Government? Truly they are abuncan 
able to protect their own rights and jurisdiet 
against either Congress or the Exccutive, or 0 
united. 


Again: the Senator asks, why has not the ve 
been given to the President on the acts of conve 
tions held for the purpose of amending our (0? 
tutions? If it be necessary to restrain Congres, 
is equally necessary, says he, to restrain conve 
tions. The answer to this argument ie 
easy. It would be absurd to grant an eppé 
through the intervention of the veto, to the pe? 
themselves, against their own acts. They cl 
conventions by virtue of their own undeieg 
and inalienable scvereignty; and when they spe 
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of ’ 
» ~ servants, whether Legislative, Executive, or 
ma. icial, must be silent. Besides, when they pro- 
exercise their sovereign power in changing 
forms of their Government, they are peculiarly 
fai in the selection of their delegates—they 
over the proceedings with vigilant care, and 
Constitution proposed, by such a convention, 
yet adopted uatil afier it has been submitted 
the yote of the people. It is a mere proposition 
the people themselves, aud leaves no room for 
action of the veto power. 
ere Mr. Cuay observed, that Constitutions, 
formed, were not afterwards submitted to the 


ed Se 
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‘posed 
alth 


ar } 

+ the Bucaanan. For many years past, I believe 
DY thigiii: this has always been done, as it always ought 
2 it done, in the States: andthe Federal Consti- 
ator ion was not adopted until after it had been sub- 
mM ae jd to a convention of the people of every 
nent haate in the Union. 


S much in regard to the Siates. The Senator’s 
nent hasnoapplication whatever to the Federal 
stita'ion, which has provided the mode of its own 
endment. It requires two-thirds of both Houses, 
very majority required to overrule a Presiden- 
yelo, even to propose any amendment; and be- 
soch an amendment can be adopted, it must 
ratified by the Legislatures, or by conventions, 
three-fourths of the several States. To state 

is proposition, is to manifest the absurdity, nay, 
@: impossibility of applying the veto power of the 
ident to amendments, which have thus been 
viously ratified by such an overwhelming ex- 
ssion of the public will. This Constitution of 
with all its checks and balances, isa wonder- 
jinvention of human wisdom. Founded upon 
most just philoscphical principles, and the 
pest knowledge of the nature of man, it pro- 


als, whicb, to the superficial observer, might 
to be discordant. 
On the whole, I trust not only that this veto 
pwer may not be destroyed, but that the vote on 
Senator’s amendment may be of such a charac- 
ras to settle the question, at least during the pre’ 
wigeneration. Sir, of all the Executive powers, 
is the one least to be dreaded. It cannot create; 
can Originate no measure; it can change no 
isting law; it can destroy no existing instivution. 
isa mere power to arrest hasty and inconside- 
changes, until the voice of the people, who are 
ike the masters of Senators, Reprezentatives and 
resident, shall be heard. When it speaks, we 
st all bow with deference to the decree. Public 
inion is irresistible in this country. It will ac- 
aplish its parpose by the removal of Senators, 
presentatives, or President, who may stand in its 
y. The President might as weil attempt to 
y the tides of the ocean by erecting mounds of 
nd, as to think of controlling the will of the peo- 
by the veto power. The mounting waves of 
opihion would scon prostrate such a fee- 
le barrier. The veto power is every thing when 
ined by public opinion; but nothing without it. 
is this Constitution under which we live, 
nd what are we? Are we not the most prosper- 
the most free, and amongst the most powerful 
tions On the face of the earth? Have we not at- 
ined this pre-eminence, in a period brief beyond 
y example recorded in history, under the benign 
ence of this'\Constitution, and the laws which 
¢ been passed under its authority?, Why, then, 
uid We, with rude hands, tear away one of the 
is from this wisely balanced instrament, and 
Ms incur the danger of impairing or destroying 
tharmony and vigorous action of the whole? 
ite Senator from Kentucky has not, in my opi- 
t, furnished us with any sufficient reasons, 


And afier all, what harm can this veto power 
tdo? Itcan never delay the passage of a great 
vii¢ Measure, demanded by the people, more 

two, or at the most, four years. Is it not bet- 
t, then, to submit to this possible incon- 
nience, (for it has never yet occurred,) than to de- 
toy the power altogether? It is not probable that 
ever will occur; because if the President should 
gard the will of the people on any important 
tutional measure which they desired, he 
a sign his own political death warrant. No 
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President will ever knowingly attempt to do this; 
and his means of knowledge, from the ordeal 
through which he must bave passed previous to 
his election, are superior to those of any other in- 
dividual. He will ne ver, unless im cases scarcely 
to be imagined, resist the public. will when fairly 
expressed. It is beyond the nature of things to be- 
lieve otherwise. The veto power is that feature of 
our Constitution which is most conservative of tiie 
rights of the States and the rights of the people. 
May it be perpetual! 








IN SENATE. 


Monpay, February 7, 1842. 

DEBATE ON MR. CLAY’S RESOLUTION TO DIVIDE 
THE SHARES OF DISSENTING STAES UNDER THE 
DISTRIBUTION ACT AMONG THE ASSENTING 
STATES. 

The orders of the day breught up the the follow- 
ing resolution submitted several days back by Mr. 
Cray: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands be in- 


structed to inquire into the expediency of providing by law | 


that, whenever any State or States shall refuse their proportion 
of the proceedsor the public lands, such proportion shall be 
distributed among the residue of the asseating States. 


Mr. KING said he presumed the Senator was 
not serious in presenting the resolution; andif he 
was-not disposed to ask action upon it, he would 
move to lay the subject on the table. 

Mr. CLAY asked on what grounds the Senator 
supposed he was not serious. He assured the 
Senator he never was more serious in his life. He 
was not in the habit of submitting any thing to the 
consideration of the Senate that he did pot intend 
should be acted upon. He had much more rea- 
son to suppose the Senator was not serious in what 
he had said, than the Senator to suppose be was 
not serious in cffering his resolution. He would 
tell the Senator from Alabama what were his 
views upon this subject. His resolution was to 
inquire what should be done wiih the land revenue 
appropriated to a State, when that State refused to 
receive the portion thus appropriated He would 
not make a hasty disposition of the fund, which 
any Legislature, under the influence of party feel- 
ing, might refuse to receive. That, he conceived, 
would be unjust to the people themselves, who, he 
thought, held different opinions from their Legisla- 
tures upon this subject. He believed, however, 
that if the people continued to object, and two or 
three Legisiatures should state their objections, 
romething should be done with the fund thus 
refused. He would ask, what was to be done? 
His opinion was, that after any State perseverinuly 
refused \o receive this fund, it would be proper for 
Congress to make some other disposition of the 
proportion belonging to such State. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that if, after cool del:beration, 
the people of any Siate think proper to say they 
will have no part of the distribution fand, he would 
questionably distribute it- among the other States. 
Congress having correctly, in his judgment, 
withdrawn the public lands from the Tieasury, as 
a source of revenue, shouid, he. thought, allowing 
a sufficient interval of time—say two or three 
years, it gentlemen pleased—for the reconsidera- 
tion of a refusing Siate, in case such Siate persist- 
ed in its refusal, distribute its share among the as- 
senting States. 

Mr. KING certainly could not, till assured of it 
by the Senator himself, have thought he was serious 
in bringing forward this resolution; because, 

throvghout his advocacy of the Distribution mea- 
sure, he bad told the Senate over and over egain 
that the land belonged to the Sta‘es; and would he, 
because a State regarded the proceeds of the land 
sales as a common fund, and declined to receive 
its portion, appropriate itto other States? Did it 
belong to the State so refusing, or to the other States? 
If it belonged to a dissenting State, would it be justice 
to appropriate it to others because that State refused 
to receive it, and preferred contributing it to the 
public Treasury? . if Alabama does not choose ‘0 
take her share from the use. of the General Go- 
vernment, what right has Kentueky to seize on any 
part of, it and apply it to her own use? Does the 
view taken by the Senator comport with common 


justice? He says indeed be would not act hastily; 
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but what difference does that make as to the prin- 

ciple of injastice in touching the fund at all? Sup- 

pose all the Siates in the Union, except Kentucky 

and Ohio, reiused to take their shares, would it be 

justice to the twenty-four dissenting States, to distr® 

bute theirshares to those two States; or,in other words, 

to give the whole of the proceeds of the public 

lands to those two States? If, as the Senator al- 

ways has argued, the price of the public lands is a 

debt due to ths States, and the Siates of Alabama 

and South Carolina choose to give their portions 

of the debt tothe public Treasury, and to let it be 

used for ihe exigencies of the Government, what 
possible mght can the other Siates have to say 

they shall not do it, or to say, if they attempt it, 
they shall be punished by haviog their fund seized 
upon and distibuted tw those who are not willing 
to contribute their portions to the Treasury? The 
debt, as the Senator has always called it, when re- 
linquished by a State, ought to go to the general 
fund of the Treasury; and, to that extent, obviate 
the necessity for so much additional taxation. The 
dissenting Sitaies have a ciear right to relieve 
themselves from increased taxes, in that way, if 
they please. He had had no concepiion the Sena- 
tor seriously intended to press this resolution. But 
if he does persist in it, he (Mr. Kina) should 
require the yeas and nays On the vote, that it might 
be seen who was in favor of grasping at the pro- 
petty of one sovereign State to apportion it to the 
rest of the States. 

Mr. CLAY hoped it would be known how many 
would vote for and how many against this resolu- 
tion. He had saia the land belonged to Alabama: 
and, if she refused to receive it, what then? Why, 
this disebedience of a law of Congress is worse 
than nullification. The case was like that of a fa- 
ther dispensing his property to his children. If 
one child refused to ieceive his portion, could not 
the father appropriate that child’s portion to the 
rest of the family? The General Government, as 
the parent of the States, had given the land to the 
States, and one of the family of States bad refused 
to receive her portion. Now, if Alabama or South 
Carolina refused to receive her portion, let it be 
given to others. He was ready to vote for the pro- 
pesitioa atany moment. The gen'leman talks of 
acommon fund. Congress had already said it 
should no longer be a part of the revenue fund, 
Gentlemen had called the distribution policy one 
of robbery and plunder. How robbery? How 
plunder? If he was disposed to retort, he might 
show that the robbery rested not with the receiv- 
ing States. Nothing was to be gained by this 
language. Who were the robbers? Congress was 
the agent of this robbery, and the States the re- 
ceivers of the stolen goods. Congress, after ten 
years laboring to effect the object, had passed 
this bill, and the people of ihe States receiving 
their proportions would have the benefits of 
it. And this was called robbery. What was to 
be gained by such crimination? What was the 
question submitted? It was one of distribution, 
involving indirect taxation to the extent of sup- 
plying the means in the Treasury withdrawn from 
it by the bill, It proposed that the Government 
should be hereafter carried on wishout relying 
upon the land fand which belonge) to ihe Siates. 
Congress, acting fur the people of the United 
States, and for the people of the several Siates, 
says it will diswribute the proceeds of the public 
lands, and will supply the deficit by an easier and 
gentler mode cf taxation—ihat oa foreign goods 
imported—for, he would say egain, and gentle- 
men might make the most of it, that this question 
of distribation is neither more nor less than a 
question of taxation to. the amount of the fand 
distributed. It is merely a change from direct to 
indirect taxation; for every man who votes for 
the distribation, votes for relieving bis lands and 
his hous¢s, bis horses, his cattle, and his property 
of every taxable denomination, irom so mach 
S'ate taxation as his share of the distribution 
would cover. He was glad the yeas and nays 
were.called-for;-bat he hoped the vote would not 
be such as the Senater from Alabama anticipated, 

Mir. CALHOUN observed thas it was not the 
first tima the Senator from Kentucky had exhibit- 
ed profound ignorance ef the opinions and princi- 
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pies of the people of the State which he (Mr. Cat- 
noon) had the honor, in part, to represent. If he 
supposes South Carolina will ever accept the bribe 
tendered to her, he supposes what will never take 
place. He was proud o say he represented a peo. 
ple that cannot be bribed or seduced. Nothing on 
the fac* of the earth could induce them to accept 
one dollar from this bribery fand. If the Senator 
expecis that his resolution will either induce or co- 
erce South Carolina to saaction the spoliation of the 
public Treasury by accepting one doliar of the 
spoils, he is greatly mistaken. There are nineteen- 
twenticths—indeed he might safely say, ninety-nine 
outof every hundred citizens of that State who re- 
gard this distribution in as heinous a lightasif it were 
the price of blood—the blood of the Constitution. 
They believe itis the most fatal blow ever yet 
given to the Constitution. He regarded it as the 
most fatal blow ever aimed at the Union of the 
States. So far from consolidating, its tendency is 
the other way. 

And if there was a party in this Union aiming at 
its disso ution—a thing which he had no idea the Sena- 
tor trom Kentucky thought of, for he had not the 
least doubt that he is a friend of the Union, but 
mistaken in his views—he believed their most cer- 
tain course woald be this very measure of distribu- 
tion. Above all others that could be devised to 
disunite aud destroy the Confederation by a viofk- 
tion of that Constiiution which alone preserves it, 
this very distribution is the step best calculated to 
lead to that end. Distribute the revenue of the 
Union, and you distribute the powers of the Union 
itself. There are but two sources of revenue to 
which this Government can look for its means— 
that from the public domain, and that from a tariff. 
Direct taxation is out of the question. By taking 
away the lands, the Government is limited to the 
source of revenue from customs; and it cannot 
squeeze out from that source the sum calculated by 
the gentleman himself, when chairman of the 
Finance Committee last session, though that 
would be far short of the present rate of 
expenditare. To meet the annual deficit, Treasury 
notes will have to be issued, and subsequently 
funded; or they will have to be circulated to an 
amount disgracefal and ruinous to any Govern- 
ment. The credit of this Government was already 
low, but is, it seems, destined to be much lower. 
He understood the object of the measure very well. 
Two motives bad contributed to its conception and 
consummation. It would not have been thought 
of if there was no desire to raise the tariff toa 
protective standard, and the States were not in 
debt. But for these two motives, he was satisfied 
no man would have dreamed ofit. Protective du- 
ties, and the indebtedness of the States,were the main 
objects in making the distribution. Itis @ project to 
lay on high duties, whatever may be the declara- 
tion of the gentlemen. Their actions do not dis- 
prove it. He could suppose a condition of things 
in which the people would submit to taxation— 
even direct taxation in its most odious form; a 
condition in which the Government, having re- 
formed and retrenched till the most economical 
administration of the proper functions of Govern- 
meat had proved that the public business could not 
get along without the aid of additional taxation. 
Bat no such circumstance as this had shown that a 
higher tariff was now necessary. On the contrary, 
a tund which is properly a resource of revenue is 
taken from the Treasury—a fund insisted on by 
tie geatiemen themselves as being no tax at all; 
and ihe deficit ils abstraction cecasions is to be 
ma‘e up »y putting an onerous burden on that 
portion of the community which has no right what- 
ever to bear it. The Senator says his object is to 
collect the amount of distribution by an easier 
mode of taxation than that of direct taxes. It 
is nothing but a war on the export trade—as much 
so as if the tax were laid directly on exports. 

This fand from the pablic lands either belongs 
to the Uvion or to the States separately. If>it be- 
longs to the Union, what night can there be to tonch 
it? If it belongs to the States, by what possible 
right can the property of one Sate be seized upon 
by other States for distribution amongst them- 
selves, or for any other purpose to which she does 
not consent? How can you, in common honesty, 
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consistency and justice, take from South Carolina 
and Alabama what you have so emphaticaily and 
repeatedly declared belongs to them alone, and not 
to you? But he wished the Senator would go 
threvgh with his distribution measure; and if it 
has not already become odious enovgh, it soon 
will. The tide is torning; he saw light ahead; it 
will not be two years ti'l the Senator’s whole sys- 
tem of measures wi. be swept away. 

South Carolina and Alabama say their fund be- 
longs to the Union, and not to the States sepa- 
rately, and they wish it to be applied to the pur- 
poses of General Government. You say, you must 
have it, and not the General Government: we say, 
go on, gentlemen, and if this fand belongs to the 
other States, take our share and welcome. 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, said he would not have 
risen to say one word had not the yeas and nays 
been called for. He wished not to be misunder- 
stood in relation to the vote he should give. When 
a resolution is not for action, but merely calls for 
inquiry as to the expediency of action, in voting 
for the inquiry, he did not conceive himself bound at 
all to the contemplated action. As a matter of 
courtesy, he should vote for the proposed inquiry. 
It had not been usual to refuse to authorize such 
inquiries when asked for. In voting fer the in- 
quiry, in no way did he commit himself upon the 
matter involved in the inquiry. His impressions, 
were, however, in opposition to that disposition of 
the refused distribution which might be inferred 
from the resolution submitted. He deprecated the 
discussion which had arisen on this subject as out 
of place, and gave notice that when the bill to re- 
peal the lan4 distr: bution act came up for conside- 


‘| vation he should go fully into the subject. He 
|| felt bound to say in candor that his mind at pre- 


sent was very strongly against the preposition con- 
tained in the resolution. If the States of Alabama 


| and South Carolina thought proper to refuse their 
'| shares, it was a matter which lay entirely with 


ihemselves, and with which he conceived the other 
States had nothing to do. 
Mr. MANGUM proposed the following amend- 


| ment as an addition to the resolation: “Or in what 


manner such proportion shall be disposed of; or, 
if any thing should be done in relation to it.” 
This, he conceived, would remove the specifica- 
tion complained of: he offered it for considera- 


| tion. 


Mr. ALLEN wished to call the attention of the 
Senate to the specific and well defined avowal made 
by the Senator from Kentuc'ry to-day, that this dis- 


| tribution measure has at last come to & question of 


taxation. It is now admitted that the only ques- 
tion is, as to the form of taxation; increased taxa- 
tion, in some form or other, becoming indispensable on 
the part of the General Government, in consequence of 
the distribution. This involves the question, whe- 
ther the power of taxing the people is best exer- 
cised by the State Governments for State purposes, 
or by the General Government for Siate purposes, 
to the extent of the three millions of annual reve- 
nue from Jands distributed from the publie Trea- 
sary. Inthefirst case, this tax by the State Govern- 
roent for ils own purposes is a direct tax; in the other- 
itisan indirect tax imposed by one Government 
for the use of another. This involved a principle 
which, be held, led infallibly to the argument that 
the General Government ought to distribu'e to the 
States all the means of carrying on their Govern- 
ments; and that once established, leads to illimi'a- 
ble taxation. ‘The Senator from Kentucky said 
very truly, it was a mere question between direct 
taxation and indirect taxation. It is a question of 
exercising the taxing power by the General Govern- 
ment for State purposes, or by the State Govern- 
ments, for State parposes. 

He (Mr. ALLen) had foreseen and predicted all 
It was kept out of view, or scouted down, at 
the extra session; but now the admission is made 
that the result of the distribution is taxation, direct 
or indirect. It is now come to the proposition 
whether this Government shall seize on the entire 
mass of the property of the people to tax it for 
State purposes, and assume to itself the entire tax- 
ing power, both for purposes of the General Go- 
vernment and for State purposes. His object in 
rising was to fix the attention of the Senate on that 
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point. For itis in the recollettion of aij, | 
roundly that was denied throughout the wh, 
struggle to carry the measure; bat now the tf» 
was arrived at, that the specific purpose of this ; 
tribution was to change the direct taxation of 
States, to that extent, into dn indirect taxation } 
the General Government for Siate purposes. po 
it not go directly to the entire extent of recognisi 
the principle that this Governwent shonld 
taxes for the States? And, as that is the polj 
the gentlemen, it is right the country should knoy 


‘jt from themselves. But this is a question 


not to the man, but to the liberty of the country, 
Shall State taxes for State purposes, or Feder 
taxes for State purposes, be resorted to? Shall 
States levy those taxes directly, Or the Gene 
Government indirectly? That is the question, 

it is constitutional for the General Government 
raise three millions for the States by indirect tay 
tion, is it- not equally constituticnal to aig 
any conceivatle amount? Undoubtedly it is, 5 
is simply a question of unbounded right of taxaiicg 
by the General Government for State purpoies; » 
of leaving to the States the sole power of raig 
the taxes which they have the sole power of a 
propriating. If the two powers of iaxation ag 
appropriation were separated, in any Government 
calling itself free, it would produce a revolution 
five years. Give one class of men the power, 
appropriating, and another the power of supplying 
the means; and they will soon ruin any country, 
When the appropriaticg power is unchecked by the 
responsibility of the same men having to levy ig 
taxation the means, appropriations will be created, 
and expenditures contrived, to gratify l.cal con. 
stituencies, endiag in reckless extravagance ani 
ruin. When members of a Legislature can throw 
the responsibility off themselves of raising taxes 
and put it upon the General Goveinmen!, they 
may make friends to insure their re-elections, by 
making appropriations for local objects. Wher 
would all this end? Let Congress exercise it 
taxing power constitutionally, and within its om 
own sphere; and let the States do the same. 
Change the relative positions, and let the Gen. 
ral Government levy the taxes and supply the 
State Governments; and let the State Legisi. 
tures have no respousibility in taxation, ba 
the entire power of appropriation; and each men- 
ber of the Legislature will go for every approprie- 
tion thatcan make him popular. He will be u- 
restrained by that responsibility which would keep 
him within bounds if he had to vote for the tars 
to meet those expenditures. This question then 
involves the stability of this Union, and of its whole 
system of Government. Ifhe were disposed to dis 
cuss, at this time, ihe measure of distribution itself in 
terms appropriate to its dangerous consequences, he 
should be obliged to characterize it as a measure, 
however innocent in its conceptions, treasonous ia 
its consequences. But it is not hard nawmes—mere 
words—that can impart qualities to a measure of 
an object. The consequences will manifest thea- 
selves. They and they alone will farnish the ma 
terial on which the public will pass judgment. 

He bad been induced to rise in consequence of 
the avowal being now made that the question has 
at last reso'ved itself into one of direct or indirect 
taxation. This he had always declared would be 
the result, but it had been uniformly denied by the 
friends of distribution, Now, however, the wath 
comes out, and it is acknowledged. It is, whether 
the States shall tax themselves for their objects, (t 
this Government tax them for its purposes as 
as for State purposes. If this idea be permitted 
travel through the future, and become matured into 
a system, it must eventuate in civil convulsions 
terminating in violence and revolution. It wil 
pvt the whole property of the people in the bands 
of these administering the Government, to be offer- 
ed in distribution as a reward to the viciows fot 
their'suppor!, Nor will the ballot box be found 
stvong enough to resivt that tendency. Ic will be 
nothing less than the old strife of classes for pro 
perty—that strife which brought the cwo Republics 
of antiquity to their ram. With us, however, this 
ctrife will be different in this respeet:—in thor 
Republics, the mass of the people were without 


property; and the Government seized upon that of 
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few to distribute to, and secure the support of 
many. With us, distribution must operate in 


. 


wes reverse order, because here it is the mass who 
fa y: those who seek to avail themseives 
_ it by Tarbetion through the agency of the Go- 


nent, are the idle, who labor noi, but seek to 
oly their demands out of the earning of the peo- 
LJ the devices and frauds of a vicious legisla- 
ion. it will become a contest between classes— 
petween the great and sound body of the people, 
who honestly lavor arid acquire the means of sub- 
sistence, to retain those means; and the loafer class, 
who seek by numberless devices to live without 
ator, in splendid and sumptuous profligacy, upon 
the toil of others. 

Having said thus much, he wished it to be borne 
in mind, when the discussion on the repeal of this 
Distribution act shall proceed, and at all times in | 
fatare, when the question in any form may come up, 
that the acknowledgment has been made and the 
gvowal gloried in, that the measure of distribution 
has taken the form of a question between two 
modes and two powers of taxation. And let 
jtgo to the pablic now on the gentlemen’s own 
guthority, ‘bat itis not, as they contended, when 
ng it at the extra session, that mere coantivg 
house question of dollars and cents, scarcely worth 
aitention, but that it is one fraught with conse- 
quences tending to a civil strife; for he would ua- 
dertake to say that if this distribution was persisted 
jn, it would provoke such a strife. The gentleman 
[Mr. Clay] may smile, because such a result may 
iohim seem improbable; but it is not the first time 
that those who have projected ruinous measures, 
have smiled, whilst others of equal wisdom have 
had eecasion to bewail the calamities thus brought 
vpon the country. Every thing now acknow- 
ledged, proves wh) was right and who was wrong, 
when he and his friends contended on these same 
grounds against the passage of the act. f 

Mr. CLAY hoped civil war would be averied, 
and would be found to exist only in the vivid 
imagination of the honorable Senator from Ohio. 
It was a very common thing for the gentlemen op- 
posite to talk of civil war, and think to alarm the 
majority in Congress from doing its duty by that 
epithet. Bat it had grown too stale to alarm even 
the old women of the country. Civil war! For 
what? For taking what the largest portion of the 
people of the United States think is their right? 
And there isgoing to be acivil war, because Con- 
gress is giving them what they demand! Now 
he, (Mr. Cuay,) instead of being alarmed by the 
Senators prophecy of civil war, would really be 
gratified if he would call the attention of every 
man, woman and child in the Union, to the 
question of distribution as it ought to be put—not 
ashe puts it, but as he (Mr. Cray) thought it ought 
tobeput, in truth and fairness. If the Senator 
endeavors to put a different question—such as that 
itis the assumption of a power to lay taxes for tke 
purposes of after distribution, it is making an issue 
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a entirely different from that of the measure itself. 
al ever assumed such a thing? No one! Not 
one, he believed, unless it might be the distin- 

in of guished individual at the Hermitage. He (Mr. 
ie Cay) had been uniformly opposed to the power 
Sek of talsing taxes for mere purposes of distribution. 
Wid be He believed Congress had no such power. He 
te had uniformly—and he believed so had every gen- 
ts on his side—so declared. He never had 
sotiee one of his frieads maintain any such thing as 
Mie doctrine imputed to them. Let him show what 
well teally is the question with regard to the distribu- 
aye lion act of jast session: it does not rest upon any 
4 isto power whatever to lay taxes for subsequent distri- 
ete bation. And why so? How can it be said that the 
sill public Iands—the proceeds of the public lands— 


and, in giving these to the States, you are giving 


ae nothing but what is their own—are taxes? 
os for are not taxes; they are debts due to the 
found 3 and why should they not as well be paid 


sSany other debts due by. the General Govern- 
ment? Ay, why not pay them, even if obliged to 
lesort to direct taxation to supply the deficit? Pat 
tbe question in its practicat form: if the proceeds 
of the lands were three millions, aad the portion 
due to Ohio out of that were three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, the question for the people of Ohio to 
























| jority, refuse, in a factigus spirit, acceptance; but 
| when that excitement should subside—when there 
| would be time to coo! down—when the stupidity 


| evaporate, and the people should have weighed and 
| considered the maiter—if, ‘n the lapse of a reason- 
| able time—two or three years, if gentlemen pleased 
| —the people and (heir R’ presentative refused to ac- 
| cept their share—why then, in 












| of the propriety of making the disposition pro- 
| posed in the amendment of the law 
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decide upon is, whether they will receive their due, 
and save themselves from so much State taxation; 
or refuse it, and go on paying so much in direct 
taxes? If they take it, they will save the amount 
of $300,000 of direct taxation. Will the Senator 
from Ohio state the matter to his cofstituents as 
plainly ashe (Mr, Cray) now states it? If he 
does, the thing cannot be misunderstood. 

The Senator from South Carolina said, he, (Mr. 
Cray) knew nothiog of the people of South Caro- 
lina or of their opinions and feelings. Well, now 
he did not proiess to know a great deal about them. 
He had never been in the State of South Carelina, 
and had only had the pleasure of communicating 
with the gentlemen of that State, as he had met 
them in ove or other branches of Congress; nor did 
he say that the people of the State would or would 
not, on reconsideration, receive thir portion: he 
did not know whether they would or not; and, with- 
out meaning any offence to them, he did not care. 
What he did say was, that the Legislature of that 
ur any other State might, hastily, or in the excite- 
ment of disappointed party ‘ecliog, pervading a ma- 





which accompanies obstinacy would have time to 


that case, he 
would say that such a decision should be con- 
sidered conelusive, and taken as an inference 
That was 
what he said. The gentlemen opposite talk of plua- 
dering the Treasury! Hlow did it hapren that 
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their minds seemed so full of “robberies,” and 
“crimes,” aad “misdemeanors?” Why were they 
continually asseciating such things with the ad- 
ministration of the Government? What made 
them so sensitive? Did the Senator from South 
Carolina, on a former occasion, think he was pro- 
posing a robbery when he proposed a donation of 
the lands to the States? Did the Senator from 
Ohio think he was guilty of robbery when he was 
voting for pre-emption laws, tbus taking from the 
many and giving to the few, or when he proposed 
a reduction of the price of the public lands to 
the smallest nominal fraction? 

They ali knew that for ten long years, he (Mr. 
Cray) had been in favor of distribution on the 
the same grounds. Did the Whies who passed 
this law, the first opportunity they had of comply- 
ing with the wishes of the people, doit for the pur- 
pose of committing a robbery? Did they partici- 
pate in the robbery?) Who ever committed a rob- 
am without a design or prospect of participating 
in it 

The Senator from South Carolina says the Union 
is gone if this measure is persisted in; or rather, if 
taxation is resorted to— 

Mr. CALHOUN interposed: what he maintained 
was, that the tendency of the act of distribution is 
to dissolve the Union. That was what he had said. 

Mr. CLAY resumed. Weil, let it be the tendency 
Will any Government on earth be a mere lover of 
taxation, for the sake of the ellec ing and control 
ling of it? Does notevery body know thatthe collec- 
tion of taxes is an onerous duty; one of considera- 
tle difficully. He referred to the experience of 
allatiempts to raive direct taxation hereiafore by 
this Government. 

The Senator from South Carolina says that the 
distribution act hay a tendency to disunion. Now 
it is precisely the reverse of this, he (Mr. Cray) 
wished to prove. Nothing; he contended, would 
be so powerfal to keep this Union together; no man 
could conceive an act more powerfully tending to 
keep this Jnion together, than this very measure of 
distribution, Here isa public ‘omain, consisting 
of one thousand millions of acres of land, yet to 
dispose of, aud which it will require some three or 
four, or five hundred years to sell out, and receive 
the proceeds of. And what is the effect of this 
law if undisturbed? Is it mot that daring that 
three, four, or five hundred years, every State 
would be in the receipt of her portion, pro- 
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vided she continues in the confederation? but the 
moment she would separate herself from her sis- 
ter States, she would, by ker own act, lose her por- 
tion. If a State rose in rebellion, it would forfeit 
all claim to its distnbative share. It is perfeotly 
plain, then, that, so far trom the tendency of the 
measure being towards disunion, it is directly the 
reverse. Its tendency is one of union and {rater- 
nity. : 

lt was no new motive which had indaced him 
to press the measure at the last session. ‘Ten years 
ago he had argued it on the very grownds of its 
tendeacy to perpetuate this Union. He then ar- 
gued, as he aow argued, that it was one ol the most 
influential means of keeping the Union tegether. 

The resolution was one merely of inquiry. As 
proposed to be amended by his iriend trom North 
Carolina—to which amendaient he (Mr. Cray) bad 
no objection—the resolution would merely go to 
au inquiry whether it would be expedient to distri- 
bure the rejected portions, or to dispose of them in 
any other manner; leaving the recommendation to 
let them go into the common fund in the pubiic 
Treasury equally open with apy other disposition. 
He could not see, therefore, how the opposition to 
it could be persisted in. 

Mr. WOODBURY conceived the Senator from 
Keniucky mistook the teudency of the Distribution 
act. He speaks of the proceeds of the public 
lands as a distinct fand belonging to the States, and 
set apart by the General Government to the States. 

If the Senator referred to the titles by which the 
General Goveroment had acquired these lands, he 
would find that the lands belong to the Govern- 
ment itself, and® not to the Slates separately. 
Those tiles are not affected by this act; for they re- 
min the same now that they ever were. And was not 
the Government acting uader them ever since the 
passage of the Distribution act, and applying the 
money reczived to the general w nis cf the Go- 
vernment; and will it not continue so to the day 
the distribution commences? Then it will pay the 
sum due out of any money in the Treasury. So 
it is with trast funds not the subject of specisl in- 
vestments or special enactments. They are kept 
in the books of the Treasury Depariment sepa- 
rately in figures, under appropriate heads; bat are 
not kept actually in separate sums, io distinct boxes 
orchesis in the Treasury. The distribution measure 
supposes adebt is dae from the General Goverment 
to each Sta'e, or creates a de®ton account of pub- 
lic lands, and orders the respsctive portions of 
debt to be paid semi-annually. The refusal ofa 
State to accept its debt at a particular time or ander 
particular circu nstances, is nota loss or forfeiture 
of it. Andif you then proceed to se:ze on, and give 
it to others, you in truth confiscate it. You treat the 
refusal as acrime. You punish it by taking what 
is theirs end giving it to sister States separaiely, 
who have, and could have no possible claim to the 
portion of the refusing State. [t remains, as be- 
fore, a jasidebt due from the General Govertment, 
This very circumstanc:—so perfectly plain— 
showed at once that there was no necersity what- 
ever for the proposed ‘inquiry. kt stood well 
enough now and uaembarrassed. Again, as to the 
other view of the exse. The States of thi: Union, 
itis well known, are exceedingly sensitive on the 
subject of taxation. Tae Senator from Kentucky 
says heis not in favor of collecting money for pur- 
poses of distribution. 

Mr. CLAY interposed. The ground he took 
was that Congress could not levy (axes for the pur- 
pese of distribation. 

Mr. WOODBURY asked—bat whai else did 
this mea:ure of disuibution lead to? The Sena- 
tor will not levy atax for the pucpose of distribu- 
tion; buthe will disiribule a fund provided for the 
General Government to obviale the necessity for 
collecting so much in Jaxation, and which distribu. 

|} tion necessarily leads to taxation. What differ- 
ence does it make to the people whether they have 





paid their portion of ‘his three millions, 
for ibe purpose of distribution, or in Gon- 
sequ-nee. of distribution? So taxation to them 
is, even if indiree’, still @ taxation to supply 
a deficit ia the Treasury oceasioved by distribasion. 
Where, then, was the difference bewwcen the mo- 
ney levied for distribution and that levied to supply 
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a deficit caused by distribution? The levy of addi- 
tional money by a tariff is a taxation virtually, 
and itis a taxation virtually by means of the dis- 
tribution. This act not only compels States in 
dett to submit to taxation in consequence of dis- 
tribution, but it compels those who are not in debt 
to submit to it; and this, not for their own benefit, 
but to help to pay the debts of the indebted Siates, 
whose own improvidence or extravagance had 
brought them into that. condition. The States in 
debt may be benefited if they reccive over the tax 
they pay, or in avoiding the odium of direct taxes; 
but the States that are not in debt are obliged 
10 resozi to more direct taxes, and they lose all that 
they pay ino jadirect taxation over their portion of 
distribution, besides the expense of collection, risk, 
delay, asd losses. They have io accept what they 
do not want, and have to replace it in taxation, and 
thus help te pay the debts of other States. Could 
any thing be more unequal and unjast than this? 
The Senator says the Siates receive back what 
they pay. This cannot be; for, if =./ed to the 
expense of the double operation and distribution, 
the expense of delay in repayment, and the excess 
paid by non-indebted States, as often the largest 
consumers of dutiable goods, it will be found that 
the latter have to pay from fi/ty to sixty per cent. 
more than they receive back. This was unequal, 
ubjust, and imdetfensibie. 


Mr. ALLEN observed that the explanation of the 
Senator {rom Kentacky did not change the charac- 
ter of the issue between them, or the principle in- 
volyed in it.. His [Mr. Cray’s] admission was, 
that the qaesiion was one between direct and indi- 
rect taxation. The object of th@distribution is to 
supply for the preseat, to the extent of three mil- 
lions, the wants of the States, which would other- 
wise be mei by their own taxation; and the ques- 
tion is a: to the form of the taxation which shail be 
resorted to in consequence of the distribution. 
That is the question, upon the Senator’s own show- 
ing. It was before admitted, as it is now, that the 
question was one of direct taxation by the Siates, 
or indirect taxation by the General Government 
tor State purposes. The evil lies in separating, as 
he before stated, the two functions of taxation and 
appropriation; for it is evident that the only secu- 
rity the peoole have against oppressive taxatioa, lies 
in the responsibility of raising revenue by the same 
legislators who make appropriations. The Sena- 
tor sayshis argument is only applicable to the three 
miilions distributed from the public lands. Granted. 
Yet if it is true with regard to three millions, it is 
equally trae with regard to.any amount the States 
yay require. And even if the present majority 
in Congress should stop at three millions, what 
gueraut-e is there that their successors will stop at 
any amount? When the legislators of the States 
hod they can appropriate what they please, and 
depend upon the General Government for raising 
the means, they will very soon prefer indirect tax- 
ation for all their wants to direct taxation, which 
will throw the responsibility back on themselves 
and check their disposition to extravagant appro- 
priations, the taxes in both cases being drawn from 
the same people. They would soon abandon all 
direct taxation to shift the responsibility from them- 
selves to the General Government. And he did 
not hesitate to say tuat Congress is too far removed 
from the people, to exercise with safety to them so 
unbounded a power of taxation, Of this, every 
aci of the laie and present session, afforded abun- 
dant evidence. 


Mr. Atten then proceeded to review the seve- 
ral money measures of the extra session, and to 
show what influence contributed most to the car- 
rying of those measures through Congress. He 
showed that they were carried, not through the in- 
fluence of the great mass of the tax paying popula- 
tion—-the farmers, mechanics, and laborers of the 
country, bat by the influence of a small, active, un- 
tiring class of bankers, brokers, stockjobbers, im- 
porters, ‘and holders of stock and eastern manv- 
facturers. He said he should seek a more appro. 
priate occasion in future to illustrate fully and at 
large, not only the character of the Disinbutioa 
bill, and of the several powers of taxation, but 
likewise the character of that influence in obedi- 


ence to which all these money burdens were in- 
Aicted upon the people. 

Mr. ARCHER said he could not give his vote 
vpon this question without assigning bis reasons. 
He could not vote for the inquiry of his honorable 
and disting uished friend, [Mr.CLay,] even as amend- 
ed byhist:iend from N. Caroliaa. Theinquiry pro- 
posed to do someth:ng which was obviously repu- 
diated by his own doctrines upon the subject. The 
Senator has justified and would justify the distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the public lands upon 
the ground that the lands had been withheld from 
the States, to whom they belonged, by the Gene- 
ral Government. If this land belonged to the 
States, where was the right to withhold it from 
them? From Alabama, for example, even sup- 
posing she refased to receive her portion? Did the 
refusal of Alabama, even if factious, make the 
money ours?) Not being our property, the money 
should lie in the Treasury forever, if necessary, 
before we could touch it. He glanced briefly at 
the course of debate, and the reasons which had 
been given by Senators upon ail sides for the 
adoption and rejection of the resolution. He no- 
ticed the remark of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that the distribution act would tend tothe 
severance of the Unien, and said that this was a 
new doctrine in regard to this act. Upon former 
occasions it had been contended that it was a doa- 
curto the States, bringing them to the foot of the 
General Government as recipients of all the mo- 
ney which they would receive under the law. The 
Senaior was, be considered, very much in the babit 
of denunciation, and had established a sort of 
schoo! of unconstitationality of Whig measures, 
But he bas, in regard to the tendency of this Go- 


vernment to the consolidation of all powers, not | 


cniy changed his ground, but reversed it. And 
while he takes opposite ground now, the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and his friends, say if the Whigs 
go on with their system of measures, the consolida- 
tion of powers in the General Government will be 
the consequence. The Senator from. South Caro- 
lina says this distribution act will sever the Union: 
his friends on the same side say it will consolidate 
all the powers of the States. He expressed the 
great pain he felt at separating himself On this 
occasion from the great leader of his party; but he 
could not, in justice to himself or his Siate, sanc- 
tion even an inquiry upon this point. 

Mr. CALHOUN said the Senator from Virginia 
had fallen into an error in supposing he had ever 
represented the tendency of the measure to be to- 
wards consolidation. On the contrary, whenever 
heshad touched upon ithe had uniformly represent- 
ed its tendency to be the other way. He enume- 
rated many occasions, and referred the Senator to 
his recorded opinions on that point. 

As to the doctrine that the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands are debts due to the States, if the arga- 
ment is good now, it could be urged to the full ex- 
tent, with equal justice, that the Government hasa 
right to go back to the past receipts from lands, and 
pay the States fifty millions of arrears as well as 
three millions of income. And as to the other ar- 
gement of the Senator from Kentucky that the 
distribution of the fand from the lands is not 
a distribution of tax, it was an argument 
altogether delusory. It was neither more 
nor less than a distribution of tares—pro- 
ducing taxation of the most unjust and une- 
qual kind, because it is, in point of fact,a boun- 
ty paid by the producing interests to the manufac. 
turing interests. Itis a tax on one portion of the 
Union, to be handed as a bounty to another. A 
fund, acknowledged to be a common fund by the 
Senator from Virginia, is given away; and by giv- 
ing it away, taxation is caused to the amount, and 
more, of the fund given away. Is it not, then, a 
distribation of taxation? 

With regard to the right of the assenting States 
to interfere with the portion set apart for each dis- 
senting State, the argumeuts of the Senator from 
Virginia are so clear and statesmanlike, that he 
(Mr. Catnoun) did not consider the subject re- 
quired further illustration. 

Mr. BERRIEN desired to say a single world. 
He could not withhold his assent to the reference of 
the resolution to a committee; but he held himself 


by such assent uncommitted as to the pring; 

the measure suggested by it. The resslution a 
not propose any specific appropriation of the fy 
declined by the States. One or more of the bene. 
ciaries refused to receive this fend, and it bee 
necessary to know what shoald be done with it, ¢ 
the Federal Government were the trustees of this 
fund, and could not comply with the requisitions of 
the law in regard te it, it became pn lo 
know what stould be done with it; and with, 
view to this inquiry, he should voie for the resojg. 


tion. 

Mr. ARCHER replied that they had no right t) 
make an inguiry on the subject at all. If the mo, 
ney belonged to the States it should lie in the 
lic Treasury till the States to which it belonged 
took action on the sabject. is the penalty of fo, 
feiture to be inflicted on those two States becauy 
they do not think proper at present to take: their 
shares of the fand? There could be no-right either 
to make the inquiry or inflict the penaliy, Sap. 
pose they come hereafter and say they were wr 
and you are right. Would it be right to tell them 
you had spent the money in giving it away as, 
gift tothe other States? It must lie in the Treg, 
sory as unclaimed dividends of banks lic in bank 
ullealied for, The Senator from Kentucky may 
allow him to ask him, is he not pledged, by all his 
former arguments, to the principle that this m 
belongs to the States themselves, and if so, how 
can he consisiently take what belongs to one Siay 
and give it to another? Congress, last session, had 
passed an aci to give back to the States what be. 
longed to them separately; but if two States wer 
so dull or factious as not to take the same views 
the Senator, and believe they had no right toa 
cept their shares, would that give any right to the 
other States to seize upon their portions? 

Mr. WRIGHT requested the resolution, as pro 
posed to be amended, might be read. 

The resolution, with the amendment, was read, 

Mr. WRIGHT had bat very few words to say, 
for he did not wisk to partake in the debate to any 
extent. But it appeared to him, according to the 
views oi the Senator from Georgia, the question 
presented to the Senate was, that an inquiry should 
be instituted as to what disposition should be made 
of the money not taken by the States to which it 
was appropriated. Many of the States would ac- 
cept their portions. At present, two have declined 
to accept theirs. But suppose two more, of five 
more Siates, after the respective shares are appor- 
tioned, should neglect to call for their portions, 
would any one contend that it would be proper to 
institute an inquiry why their shares were not 
called for? And that, too, with a view of punish- 
ing them for not calling on the Treasury, by tak 
ing their shares and distributing them among ihe 
States that had made the first rush on the Treasury 
for payment? And yetit would be jast as proper 
as to take the shares left by refusing States for the 
use of the General Government, and to make. any 
application of them contrary to the desire of the 
refusing States. 


But it seemed strangely enough to be assumed, 
that the shares of the refusing Siates wonld lie 
apart, and useless in the Treasury, and therefore 
it was necessary for some one or other to take 
them. Who ever heard of the money from cus 
toms, and from miscellaneous sources, or from 
bond debts doe to the Government, being kept 
apart in the Treasury, each kind to be applied 
specifically, and not otherwise? No more is this 
fund trom public lands kept apart. All the mo 
ney received goes into. une general fand, and is 
ready to meet the first demands on the Treasury, 
no matter under what specification. The assump- 
tion, then, that the money refused would be useless 
or idle, is unfounded. No such thing could happet, 
and if it could, it was very unlikely to happeo in 
the present condition of the Treasury. And if the 
tana thus left were applied to the uses of the 
Government, who could doubt that the applicalioa 
was just the dicposition which those States “ml 
ed should be made of their shares? This was’ 
conclusive proof that no inquiry was necessary 
about the matter. Sovereign States, he toolkit for 
granted, bad a right to say, “We will not take 


the shares appropriated to us.” Does injury fal 
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oo 
on any one, if the other States, who have nothibg 
to say to it, let the money alone? The Govern 
ment geis along better with it than without i'; for, if 
re are demandson the Treasury, it wi!l be so 
mach better able to meet them. It seemed to him 
that the technical part of this question is un- 
necessarily dwelt upon. The mere question cf 
courtesy must be disposed of in the minds of al! 
who have considered it at all. Who would think 
they had violated couriesy in refusing to institute 
an inquiry whether the pensioners of the Govern- 
ment,to whom Congress had voted money last 
session, bad refuse tocall for ii? What is the 
use of the call? What is the use of such 
jnquity? Hevwas aware the resolution had 
been modified. But he would ask what right 
the inquiry could give? Asit could give none, 
why should itbe made at all? If the money, 
without it, goes to the use of the General Govern- 
ment just as the owners of it desire, it wants neither 
resolution nor inquiry; it will go to that 
use, and the orly proper use it can go to, without 
either one or the other. But if the question is 
whether a committee shall sit down and deliberate 
upon what is to be done with the money refused 
py the States, it is very evident what the answer 

ill be, the whole ground being left open; so that 
the modification effects nothing. The question 

lly is whether Congress shall cut up and divide 
the portion of a refusing State, among tke Siates 
humbly obeying the law and receiving the fund 
rom the revenue of the public Treasury appor- 
tioned by an act of Congress. 

He had heard a remark, he was very sure not 
ntended in the sense which it might bear, ‘‘if one 
of those States were factious would Congress ” 

Mr. ARCHER interposed: he explained the sense 
jn which he used the term; but in so low a tone of 
voice, that his explanation did not reach the gal- 















































ery. 

‘Mr, WRIGHT, in continuation, remarked that 
he phrase struck him with singular significance; 
but it was assumed that a State might be factious 
or disobedient in refusing the bounty of Congress, 
when offered. He did not mean to go into the 
merits of the Distribution bill on the present ccta- 
sion, but he meant to ask, was it an offence for a 
overeign State tosay to Congress, ‘‘We decline to 
accept your bounty; you have transcended your 
power in passing this bill to distribute a fund pro- 
ided for governmental purposes; we refuse ‘o ac- 

ptany portion of it; we leave the share assigned 
us for the end it was designed for.» Surely there 
can be no offence in this. ‘Now he would say that 
a most powerful argument might be drawn against 
ii, if the principle is traced far enough in its opera- 
tion, If it is held out that the shares of those 
Siates declining the bounty shall Be distributed to 
those accepting it, why not go farther, and distri- 
bute the whole of the revenue, by holding out the 
breat that the dissenting States shall get nothing, 
and the assenting States all? It is now viewed by 
the Senator from Kentucky as a measure of great 
relief to take off the people of a State an cnerous, 
direct tax, and put it on them in the shape of an 
indirect tax; that it is a great relief to them to tell 
their own legislators not to use their direct power 
of taxing them, and to call upon the General Go- 
veroment to exercise its power of indirect taxation 
in preference, [t is, then, a proposition on the 
= of the States to abandon their direct tax- 
ation. 

Mr. CLAY interposed. He must deny this in- 
ference. de had for ten years maintained the 
right of distribution—not as a distribution of 
laxes, but of proceeds of lands owned ty the 

tales. He would state his ground again, and 
Wished the Senater to take it. He considered this 
{und from landsas a debt due to the States—as be- 
longing to them; and the power of taxation in con- 
Sequence of the distribution, is limited to the obli- 
gation which the Government is under to pay the 
debt, which has a pre-existence to the taxation. 

Mr. WRIGHT did not mean to misrepresent the 

ater; if he had waited a moment, he would 
have found that he (Mr. Wriant) bad no such in- 
tention. He was ready to take his proposition 
Just as he has stated it. And ali he need say to 
Tefute it, is, that the argument of the Senator from 
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Virginia has fully met the assumption by refer- 
ring to the Senator’s (Mr. Cay’-] often-repeated 
dec'arations, that each portion of this debt ts the 
undoubted property of the State to which it is ap- 
portioned. Bat now, tke Senator (Mr. Cray] in 
opposition to his own argument, asks Congress to 
inquire, when one of the sovereign States says, 
“we will not hold the General Government to the 
debt it owes us,” and Congress is to say ir reply, 
“very well, we will not let the General Govern- 
ment have the benefit of your waiver of the debt. 
We will take it and distribute it amongst the other 
States, or do something else with it.” Ifitis a 
debt due by the Government to the State, and 
waived by the State in favor of the General Go- 
vernment, what right can the other States have to 
take it without the consent of that State which 
alone had the claim of debit? This was so con- 
clusive an argument, that he presumed it required 
no further illustration in refutation of the right of 
inquiry, 

Mr. CLAY could not remain without saying a 
few words in regard to the argument of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia referred to by the eloquent Sena- 
tor from New York. What is the proposition of 
inquiry? There isa fund left in the hands of the 
General Government, acting as trustee for the 
States. Itis a portion abandoned by one or two of 
the States. The inquiry is, shall the trustee make 
a specific disposition of the fund, or leave it in the 
Treasury un'ouched. And what is the position 
taken against this inquiry? That the fund aban- 
doned by a State still belongs to it, and Congress 
has no right to touch it! But does not the Senator 
know, that, in all contracts, the assent of both par- 
ties is required to make a contract at all; and here 
ig a grant made by the General Government in dis- 
charge of a debt, but the grant is not accepted by 
one of the creditors, and therefore it is not the pro- 
perty of the grantee which refuses its acceptance, 
but reverts back to the general fund of the other 
creditors. It is not hers, still she accepts it. He 
would put a case: suppose the Senator from New 
York owes a debt to somebody else; he tenders it 
to his creditor, who refuses it. What would the 
Senator do with it? His (Mr. Cray’s) cbject is 
merely one of inquiry—one which will embrace 
Alabama herself as well as the other States. 
Suppose the inquiry was answered by a 
recommendation to place the money appor- 
tioned to Alabama out at interest, and pay 
her the interest, or fund it till she should think 
proper to call for it; would any one say the 
inquiry was useless? Is the money to be held as so 
fastened to the Treasury that it cannot be applied 
to any use at all? 

Mr. ARCHER observed that if the resolution was 
in the form just mentioned by the Senator—merely 
to inquire whether it would be expediednt to make 
an investment of the portions of those two States for 
their benefit, heshould not have objected to it. 

Mr. CLAY. Read it—it is so—it is in that form 
which admits of such a recommendation if the 
committee, should think proper to make it. It 
comprehends all the means of disposing of the 
fund that the committee may think warranted in 
full view of the circumstances. If the Senator had 
been in the Senate this morning he would have no- 
ticed that nothing more was proposed than a mere 
inquiry. If his friend from Virginia would look 
into the resolution, he would find thar, as amended, 
it comprehends the dispcsition of the fund 
in the way he approves. Under the re- 
solution, the committee may, if it pleases, 
recommend the placing of the money out at inte- 
rest till the refusing State may change its mind and 
choose to accept it. The Senator from New York 
asks if a State refuses to accept what. is granted 
to it by the common Government of all the States, 

whether it can be considered offensive or not. 
He would ask the Senator whether it is right to 
obey the laws or not? The common council of the 
nation passes a Jaw, and a Senator of that council 
in his place asks, may not a State disobey the law 
without committing offence? Because there is no 
obligation to obey a law which has been passed by 
the common ccuncil of the nation, dors the Sena- 
tor mean to say thdt a State may, if it chooses, 
resist the law? If it is not ready and willing to oo- 
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operate in carrying the law into effect, what is the 
hext step but resistance? Is the Senator prepared 
to see the doctrine of nullification carried out, and 
in this sneaking and cowardly form of refusing to 
carry outa law of Congress instead of the bold and 
daring modelassumed by South Carolina on a for- 
mer occasion, when she put her hand upen her 
sword to nullify the laws of the land? The time 
is not far distart, if the forebodings of the opposite 
side have any foundation, when the strength of 
unanimity will be the security of the country. 

He was not now going into the question of the 
tariff. He would wish to give time to the honora- 
ble Senators from South Carolina and Ohio [Mr. 
Catnoun and Mr. ALLEN] to settle, who are the 
tax-payers of this country. The Senator from 
South Carolina maintains that the planters and 
consumers of the South are the principal tax-pay- 
ers. The Senator from Ohio contends it is only 
those who work all day and sleep all night who bear 
the burdens of the country. He (Mr. Cray) had 
just heard an anecdote reiative to an incident 
which occurred once in the Parliament of 
Great Britain. A proposition was under conside- 
ration for the better regulation of the night po- 
lice of London, aad one honorable member moved 
that the watchmen should be required to watch all 
night and sleep all day. °A very worthy old 
gentleman, sadly afflicted with the gout. begged 
tbat an amendment might be made to include him 
among the watchmen, for he could not sleep day 
or night. The Senators’s constituents, who worked 
so hard all day to pay the taxes, had the benefit 
of sound sleep at night, and that was some com- 
fort. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Woop- 
BuRY] says the Government has the use of the 
trust funds in the Treasury, Does the gentleman 
mean to say that he considered he had any right to 
apply the trust funds in the Treasury to the gene- 
ral payments when he was at the head of the De- 
partment, and that it is proper todo so? He (Mr. 
Cray) was fully aware of the necessities of the 
Treasury when the Senator was laboring under 
sufferings at the head of the Department, which 
might seem to demand every dollar; and he (Mr. 
Cay) was sorry to say the Treasury at present 
was ia a similar condition; but he could not con- 
ceive any state of things that would justify the use 
of trust fards, subject to special appropriations. 

He admitted that every debt which the General 
Government pays, creates a necessiiy for cor- 





respending call for revenue; but it cannot 
be said that a call for revenue to pay a 
debt, is a call for taxation to be distri- 


buted. It had been said that there were two de- 
scriptions of title to the public lands held by the 
General Government; one by deeds of cession, and 
the other by purchase out of funds in the Treasury 
supplied by the tariff. Butit is equally true that 
the greater part of the lands, the proceeds of which 
were appropriated by the act of last session, were 
acquired not only by deeds of cession, but by 
treaty, and purchase subsequently refunded by the 
revenue from the sales of portions of the lands 
themselves. Distributing the proceeds of these 
lands was not distributing the proceeds of lands 
acquired by tariff. 

Mr. WRIGHT observed that he duly appre- 
ciated the Senator’s explanation: it was an exem- 
plary and most interesting manifestation of a law- 
abiding spirit. He bad never doubied that the 
Senator entertained that spirit as fully as any man 
in this country. But he never supposed it was an 
offensive violation of law, for a man to decline 
taking any money offered to him. And, as the 
Senator had iliustrated his argument with an anec- 
dote, he too (Mr. Waiant) would beg leave to re- 
late one, as an instance of Whig obedience to the 
laws and an example of a practical law-abiding 
spirit. A distinguished citizen of the State of New 
York, now in public life, and an excellent Whig, 
too, was a leading member of the Legislature of 
that State a few years ago; and on a question of 
raising the pay of the members from $3 per day to 
$4 or $5—§5 he believed—he was one of its most 
strensous opponents. It was one of the last bills 
of the session, and his opposition was so energetic 
that there was some doubt of the passage of 
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the bill; but it did pass eventually, and 
among the first members who presented themselves 
at the clerk’s table for their pay, was the distin- 
guished individual who had so strenuously oppos- 
ed the bill. Another member said to him—*I take 
it for granted you will not receive the increased 
pay.” “Sir,” replied the distinguished opponent 
of the bill, “Iam too good a patriot to disobey 
the laws of my State.” He (Mr. Wricut) thought 
this wasa suitable companion for the Senator’s illus- 
tration of the gouty member of Parliament, who 
wished to be included in the act compelling the 
watchmen to sleep all day. 

Mr. KING remarked that the Siate which he, in 
part, had the the honor to represent, was, he was 
told, actuated by a factious and disobedient spirit; 
or her conduct must be the result of great stupidi- 
ty, in refusing to accept the portion allotted to her 
under the Distribution act. He could only 
say that the stupidity is not so apparent 
when the fact is considered, that there is 
not a man in Alabama who does not clearly per- 
ceive that this distributien has already created a 
necessity for taxation, and who does not know full 
well that when indirect taxation is resorted to, the 
people of the Southern States have to pay more 
than the portion of the distribution fund allotted to 
them, to replace it in the Treasury. 

Ia what does the factiousness consis!?. In refus- 
ing to becomea party to this distribution which 
they consider unconstitutional and anjus!? In not 
participating in the spoils of the public funds? 
And that, refusal to take any portion of the spoil, is 
a refusal to obey the laws of the country! Is it 
right to charge a sovereign State with a factious 
disobedience for refusing to embarrass the General 
Government by abstracting its means? ‘You are 
factious and disobedient children,” says the Sena- 
tr, “but we will give you time to repent—it may 
be two or three years before you shali be punished, 
it you continue to refuse.” Time! Time for what? 
Time to reflect whether it is a good thing to plun- 
der tbe National Treasury for the purpose of sup- 
plying indebted States with means to relieve them 
trom their difficulties by indirect taxation on the 
non-indebited Sta'es? Time! What difference 
does it make ia principle whether it is now or in 
three years? 

He (Mr. Kine) thought it came with a bad 
grace from those who advocated the measure on 
the grounds of the proceeds from the public lands 
being a debt due to the Sta‘es, and who wereso in- 
tent on putting that source of revenue into their 
own pockets that the distressed state of the Trea- 
sury could notrestrain them; to charge upon those 
States more forbearing and considerate, factious 
disobedience and stupidity. 

It is maintained that distributing this assumed 
debt to the States is not distributing taxes. The 
distribution embraces not only the proceeds of the 
lands held from the old Siates, but of those paid 
fur outof the public Treasury. But, itis again 
contended, the money already received from lands 
bas paid baek the purchase money. Make up 
the accounts fairly, and it will be found the public 
lands are indebted to the Treasury to a very large 
amount. And was not this balance against 
the public lands a balance created by pay- 
ing the revenue out of the Treasury for the 
jands? And is not the distribution of the price of 
the lands, due of that balance, a distribution of re- 
venue? 

He was now satisfied the Senator from Virginia 
did not mean any disrespect to the States of South 
Carolina or Alabama, in using the word “factious,” 
as the Senator had made an explanation since from 
his seat, which removed any unfavorable impres- 
sion it might bear, if unexplained; he (Mr. Kina) 
should therefore not dwell on that point. 

The simple question now to be decided, was, are 
Senators willing to make even an inquiry into the 
expediency of taking a portion allotted to a particu- 
lar State, and distribute it among other States, and 
to stand committed to the policy which the Senator 
from Kentucky says he is committed to? If they 
are, let hem take it and divide it among themselves, 
and let the couniry und+rstand the principles on 
which they act, through their effects. Nobody mis- 
takes the main object of the whole measure—to 
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create a necessity for laying on high taxes. No 
maa should vote for this inquiry, uniess he is in fa- 
vor of the proposition to lay taxes for the purpose 
of distribution—ihat distribution having for its real 
object heavy taxation, for the protection of the 
manofacturing interests. Alabama had deli- 
berately taken her course, on principle. She is 
not to be diverted from that course by any 
charges, either of stupidity or factiousness, 
She is not to be induced to swerve from what she 
knows is right, by taunts of disobedience. She has 
never swerved from her duty. She is willing to 
meet her share of the burdens of the country; and 
she shows it by continuing to contribute to the pub- 
hie Treasury what otbers want to strip it of. She 
cannot be bribed by inducements, or driven by in- 
timidation, to take trom the public Treasury what 
she knows belongs to the General Government. 

Mr. PRESTON conceived the Senator from Ala- 
bama labored under a great mistake in supposing 
that the vole for-this resolution committed Sena- 
tors to the proposition to distribute the fund to 
which it referred. A change had been made in the 
resolution by the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina, which takes away the feature of 
specific application, and leaves it open to the com- 
mittee to consider what ought to be done with the 
fund. And although he (Mr. P.) should vote for 
the resolution merely as an inquiry, he bad no he- 
sitation in pledging himself against the principle of 
distributing the fund to the other States. 

But while he said this, he would ask was it not 
proper to vote for an inquiry whether any thing 
ought to be done with it, and what disposition 
should be made of it, if any? What is the position 
Congress is placed in? It has passed a law appor- 
tioning a semi-annual dividend. Certain Siates 
are indisposed to receive their dividends—the law 
to that extent is, in effect, inefficient. What is to 
be dene? In a case of this kind, it seems proper 
to make the inquiry—to ask the question of a com- 
mittee, that their consideration may throw some 
light on the matter. The Senator from New 
Hampshire says the fund, like trust funds, will be 
used by the Government in paying demands on the 
Treasury. The Senator from Virginia says it 
should remain in the Treasury untouched—the Se- 
nator from Kentucky says it ought to go to the 
Siates, along with the rest—the Senator from New 
York says it ought to remain in the Treasury till 
called for. In fact it was plain that a great variety ot 
opinions prevailed on the subject. But was not this 
an evidence that some inquiry was necessary? 
There is alsoa difference of opinion as to whom 
it belongs. The Senator from Virginia says it 
belongs to Alabama and South Carolina. The Se- 
nators from Alabama and South Carolina say it 
belongs to the General Government—it is not 
theirs—they will not defile their hands with it. 
Now, is not this all a matter of grave inquiry? 
The fund is to remain in possession of the Guvern- 
ment, not by any law of its own, but by the legis- 
lative action of South Carolina and Alabama. 
Here is an embarrassing circumstan¢e, and is it 
not proper to inquire what isto bedone? The 
fund, if atrust fund, may be recommended by the 
committee to be vested in stock. The Smith- 
sonian fund was vested in bonds. 

Mr. WOODBURY observed that when he spoke 
of the trust funds in the Treasury, being paid out 
to meet the demands of the Government, he meant 
the money paid in on account of trusts not directed 
by law to be specially vested. 

Mr. PRESTON understood the Senator in that 
sense. A committee may report in favor of some 
investment of the fund. That would be beiter 
than letting the money lie idle, paying no interest. 
But even in this there may be great caution and 
deliberation necessary. He did not mean to say 
that any inconvenience could recommend its dis- 
tribution—for he believed it would be a great out- 
rage on the rights of sovereign States to divide the 
share of one among the rest. Bat he would put a 
case to illusirate whet might happen from accamu- 
lating the fund. Suppose the Siates of South Ca- 
rolina and Alabama go on for many years, refusing 
either the fund or interest"on accumulating divi- 
dends. As long as the sum is comparatively small, 
it may not attract attention more than any other 
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fund le{t in care of the Government. But s D 

it increases to millions; would no inconvenienes or 
danger grow out of the custody of it? And sy 
pose two or three other States should come to the 
same determination—would it notin a few 
produce novel results? The simple question j, 
what ought to be done with the fund? 1, 
his judgment nothing ought to be done wi, 
it till directed by law. If no law is passed in x 
lation to it, bis opinion was that the fund would, 9; 
itself, relapse into the general fund of the Treasy, 
ry, and if it does, it will not, of course, accumy. 
late, and will not be inquired after. But these ay. 
rather vague impressions than any thing else, Th. 
different modes of disposing of the fund had cross. 
ed his mind ia reflecting on the matter, and he wa; 
open toconviction. But he should say that he did 
not feel himself at all committed to the plan of 
distributing the fund by voting for the inquiry, 

A motion was here made to adjourn, and nega. 
tived, 

Mr. KING did not rise to protract the debate 
but simply to state that his proposition wast 
strike out the words, “such proportion shall be dis. 
tributed amongst the States.” 

On this amendment he called for the yeas ang 
nays. 

Mr. PRESTON had on his desk a resolution 
which he had intended to offer to the same effec, 
“io inquire whether any, and what disposition 
should be made on the fund.” 

Mr. MANGUM moved that the Senate should 
now adjourn; and 

The Senate adjourned at 5 o’clock, after a debate 
of nearly four hours. 

On the day following, the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Kino to strike out the words “such pro. 
portion shall be distributed among the residue of 
ithe States,” it was decided in the negative by the 
following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bucha: 
nan, Calhoun, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts; 
Mouton, Pierce, Preston, Sevier, Smith of Con. 
necticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, 
Wright, and Young—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber. 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Evans, 
Henderson, Huatington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Simmons, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, ani 
Woodbridge—23. 

The question was then on the resolution in the 
following form, viz. 

. Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be instruc. 
ed to inquire into the expediency of providing by law tha, 
whenever any State or States shall refuse their proportion of 
the public lands, such proportion shall be distributed among 
the residue of the.assenting States; or in what manner ther 
proportions ought to be disposed of, or whether any dispos 
tion of them ought to be made. 

The resolution was adopted by the following 
vote, viz. 

YEAS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber 
rien, Choate, Clay, Clayton, Evans, Graham, Her- 
derson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Sim- 


(| mons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 


White, and Wocdbridge—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mouton, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticnl, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wrighi, 
and Young—19. 


SPEECH OF MR, SMITH, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In Senate, January 23, 1842—On the bill to repeal 
the Bankrupt law. 

Mr. Presipent: I should not trouble the Sena't 
with any remarks of mine upon the repeal of this 
law, did I not suppose that, in such as I shall 
make, I shall express the desires and sentiments 
a large majority, I think seven-eighths, of the pe 
ple of Connecticut, who take any interest in 
subject. The State which I have the honor in pa" 
to represent, is a creditor State, and the people 
feel very little interest in the Bankrupt law, excep’ 
if such a law must exist for the benefit of olbe 
States, that it should contain such provisions ¥ 
will give the creditors at least equal rights and 8 
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yantages with the debtors, and that it should be 


pased upon such principles as will not do injustice 
to creditors, whose contracts were made, end their 
perty parted with, without any privilege or any 
right to believe that such a law as this could be 
made, taking away their property and divesting 
them of rights acquired under laws which are now, 
by the retrospective operation of this Bankrupt 
jaw, to be rendered pull and void. The State of 
Connecticut, in the convention which framed the 
Constitution of our General Government, was op- 
to vesting such a power in the General Go- 
yernment, and then voted against it. Those who 
then represented the State supposed that an intelli- 
gent people, with correct business habits, would so 
seldom want the aid of such alaw, that the benefit 
to be derived from it would not be equal to the 
evils which must necessarily result from it. 

The General Government and the State Govern- 
ments are all inhibited, by express provision in the 
Constitution of the General Government, from 
making ex post facto laws. If this provision in the 
Constitution embraces civil as well as criminal 
acts, then the Bankrupt law, with its retrospective 
feature, is unconstitutional and void, and should 
be so declared by the Senate in reviewing the sub- 
ject. Bat, Mr. President, I shall go further back 
than the Constitution for a foundation to rest my 
objection upon, to the retrospective action of this 
law; and I think I shall be able to show that it is 
founded on vital and unyielding principles of our 
social compact, recognising inherent rights of the 
citizen, never to be infringed or abridged under a 
Republican Government. It is upon that part of 
the law only which operates upon, and affects con- 
tracts made, and rights acquired, anterior to the 
passage of the Bankrupt act, that I desire to be 
heard at this time. If it can be demonstrated that 
the most sacred rights of the citizen, guarantied by 
these great and vital principles of our social com- 
pact, and which are interwoven with all our institu- 
tions, will be violated by the retroactive part of this 
law, we need not revert to the express prohibitions 
in the Constitution, to find a justification in voting 
for a 1epeal of the law; and I think it can be. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate, Mr. Pre- 
sident, to the inhibition in the Constitution to pass 
any ex pest facto law. 

If these words were used by the convention, in 
their ordinary and popular signification, and I 
have no doubt they were, the bankrupt law passed 
last session, the repeal of which is now ander con- 
sideration, was within the prohibition, aad is un- 
constitutional. What reason have we to seppose 
that they were used in a technical sense? The 
words were used in their popular sense every 
where, and on all occasions, except when they are 
used in connection wiih the English jurisprudence; 
andembrace civil as well as criminal acts; they 
extend to all past transactions, and if their ordina- 
ry meaning is imputed to them, they prohibit the 
enactment of any law which shall interfere with, 
or violate,the rigits of persons acquired anterior to 


the passage of the law. 


In their technical sense they are restricted in 
their use, to such acts only as are criminal in their 
nature. The important question now arises, in 
which sense were they used by the framers of the 
Constitution? If they had their popular significa- 
tion when used in the convention, then Congress is 
prohibited from passing any law which shall ope- 
rate upon, and injuriously affect, the rights of per- 
sons growing out of contracis made anterior to the 
law. A’ law now made cannot discharge a debt 
existing when the law wasenacted. If they were 
used technically in the convention, then Congress, 
by such express provision, is only prohibited from 
passing such laws as make past innocent acts in 
their inception, criminal by the retroactive Jaw; 
and under jwhich a man, for an innocent and legal 
act it, by a retrospective law, to be punished 
@sacriminal. This is too revolting, not to in- 
cur the censure and disapprobation of every 
man, who is to be subjecied to the operation 
of such a law. However highly we may estimate 
Personal liberty, and with whatever reprobation 


we may stamp laws, which are calculated to ha- 


rass and oppress the person, I think I can show 
that none are more calculated to harrass and dis- 
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tress the honest and industrious cilizen, than such 
laws as take from bim the fraits of his industry, 
produced by the sweat ef his brow, and arbitra- 
lily bes'ow them upon the speculator, who has lost 
his property by attempting to get rich ina few 
days, by running hazards incompatible with cor- 
rect business habits and principles. The moral 
effect of such laws upon society is tremendous. 

I have asked what reason we have to believe 
that the words ex post facto were used technically 
when incorporated in the Constitution; and I have 
no answer, but such as is common to the ear of 
every man—that is, that they were so used by the 
English legal profession, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States have given them such construc- 
tion. The English law is not the law of the Uni- 
ted States; nor was it at the adoption of our Con- 
stitution; and it will be seen that this was well un- 
derstood by the convention, by adveriing to that 
part of the Constitution which characterizes the 
laws of this Union. 

It is under the sixth article, and reads as 
follows: “This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law cf the land, and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
any thing in the Constitution or laws of any Siate 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Though some the States have adopted the Eng- 
lish system of jurisprudence, the United States have 
not, nor can the United States Court, by its deci- 
sions and adjudications, enact them as the laws of 
this Government. If the Supreme Court of the 
United States have not this power, how{can it, by 
its action, make the convention which framed the 
Constitution, speak in technical language, belong- 
ing only toa system of foreign laws, which were 
neither ours, nor had the Court the power to make 
them ours. The people in whom the sovereign 
resides have the power and the right to frame such 
a code of laws for themselves as they choose, or 
they may vest this power in some department of 
their Government, to enact such laws from time 
to time, as the condition of the people may require. 
The fundamental and political laws are provided 
for in the Constitution; and the enaciment of 
the municipal laws is confided to the legislative de- 
partment of the Government. The judicial depart- 
ment cannot make municipal laws, but only con- 
strue such as require judicial construction or ex- 
planation, after their enactment. No department 
of the Government, not even the legislative de- 
partment, to whom is peculiarly and appropri- 
ately confided the power of enacting munici- 
pal laws, can either make or alter our political 
laws. This power rests in the people. If this 
power could be exercised by any or every 
department of the Government conjointly, 
there would be no necessity for calling a conven- 
tion of the people to alter or amend our Constitu- 
tion, or political or fundamental laws. In this re- 
spect the people and Government ef the United 
States differ materialiy from the people and Go- 
vernment of Great Britajn. In Great Britain 
the political or sovereign power is vested in the 
Government or Parliament and not in the people. 
Hence the action of the English Legislature is an 
expression of the sovereign will. 

The judicial department, consisting of nine men, 
is substituted for the whole people, and made to ex- 
ert and wield the sovereign witl of more than 
seventeen millions of people. And what is the 
consequence? Appoinied for life, and not being 
responsible to the people, however erroneous their 
decisions may be, and however oppressive to the 
people, and however abhorrent to their feelings, 
and by whatever motives the resua't is produced, the 
sovereign people, who, by onr theory, possess the 
whole sovereign power, and are supposed to be able 
to mould their Government into any shape or 
form, which shall secure to them the largest and 
most perfect liberty, are, by the fiat of this body, 
insignificant in numbers, hushed into silence. I 
speak not of the incumbents of this department, 
but of the anomalous power in our Governmen!. It 
is not to be supposed then, Mr. Président, that the 
convention borrowed the technicalities of a juris- 
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prudence, which they were, at the same time, shut- 
ting out and excluding from our jarisdiction, to 
apply to language used by it, which had a 
well’ defined and popular meaning, and which 
was more appropriate, and better adapted to our 
institutions. Nor is it to be sapposed such was the 
intention of the coavention, when we reflect that, 
by using the language technically, it authorizes and 
empowers Congress to pass a law in direct hosti- 
lity with the most vital principles of our social. 
compac', and of our Government, and all our insti- 
tutions; and destructive to public and private mo- 
rals; and subversive of every principle of justice, 
as I contend any law is which arbitrarily takes 
away the property of one individual, and gives it 
to another. It is wholly agrarian in its character. 

If, Mr. Presideni, there are five hundred thou- 
sani bankrupts in the United States, as their friends 
upon this floor claim there are; and if two thousand 
dollars for each debtor is to undergo a change from 
creditor to debtor, by force of this law—ii presents 
the frightful spectacle of taking by foice from cre- 
ditors one thousand million of dollars and giving it 
to debturs. 

In Great Britain, where the sovereignty rests in 
Parliament, and which is claimed to be omnipotent, 
and possessed of ample power to make any law, 
political, fundamental, or municipal, they have 
never passed any bankrupt law, by which debis 
could be abolished and discharged, without four- 
fifths of the creditors consenting to it; and the in- 
tegrity of the debtor established by a judicial deci- 
sion, and to be approved by the Lord Chancellor. 
This is nearly tantamount to a denial of a discharge 
without the consent and agreement of the whole 
body of creditors. So sacred were the rights of the 
subject held under a bankrupt law, emanating from 
a Parliament, unlimited and omnipotent in its ac- 
tien, that the creditor’s consent must first be ob- 
tained, before a debtor could be released and 
discharged from his debts; while the Congress 
of the United States—a legislature limited in 
its action, and probibited from exercising any 
other power than that which is strictly muni- 
cipal can find authority and power by the 
torture and distortion of language only to take 
from the innocent creditor who perhaps has parted 
with his all, for the claim which he holds against 
his debtor, his acquired and legal rights and valua- 
ble property, and transfer them to and vest them in 
Against such an atrocious exercise of 
power, by the Legislature of our limited and Re- 
publican Government, the great and vital priaci- 
ples which protect our persons and property from 
the hand of the lawless depredator, as wellas the 
common principles of justice, revolt. 

The only remedy which the people have for such 
a grievance, is through their Representatives in 
their Legislatures, a co-ordinate branch of the Go- 
vernment, to reassert their intention and will, as 
they are supposed to have expressed it in the con- 
vention, when they formed their Government, the 
impress of which I claim is to be found in the ordinary 
and popular construction of the words ex pot facto, 
incorporated in the Constitation, aod wich were 
placed there as an express provision againat the 
invasion and infraction of the rights of the citizen 
so signally marked in this retrospective Bankrupt 
law. 

We have only to turn our atteniion to the ordi- 
nary and well understood definition of a law to see 
the absurdity of the retrospective part of the Bank- 
ruptiaw. A law is defined to bea rule of action 
pre cribed by the supreme power, as a rule of con- 
duct for the people who are to be affzeted by it; 
and they are required to conform their actions to 
the provisions of the law. And the law is required 
to be published, that the people may know what 
the law is and be prepared to shape their actions 
and conduct to it. And when it is published they 
are not permitted to excuse them:eives from its 
animadversions by ignorance of its existence. 
They are presumed to have had notice of the law, 
and are bound to obey its commands. But I ask, 
Mr. President, whether any citizen would be bound 
by the law if it was never published? If I am in- 
correct in this position, I hope some Senator will 
be good enough !o correct and enlighten me. 

If this is the nature and character of a law, I 
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desire to know what would be the use of publish- 
ing this law, so far as it has a retroactive opera- 
tion? All the acts upon which it is to operate are 
past and gone, and they were enacted under a dif- 
ferent state of things than now exist. The laws 
that were then in existence sanctioned those acts, 
which are now, by this ex post facto law, uprooted; 
and the rights of the parties, then lawfully ac- 
quired, are now disregarded; and the vested rights 
of creditors are wrenched from their hands, by 
severing the ligament which bound and held to 
gether their legal contracts. The people required 
to conform their acis to law not in existence! 
Strange absurdity. 

Those upon whom a law is to operate, are 
supposed to be repre:ented when the law is 
made; that is our theory, and such are the 
principles by which we profess to be go- 
verned, We are told that there are half a mil- 
lion of bankrupts in the United States who want 
relief under this law. There are many more 
creditors than debtors; perhaps twenty to one. Is 
it unreasonable to suppose that there were as many 
creditors as debtors now dead and in their graves, 
who, if alive, through their representatives, would 
have a voice in the passage and repeal of this law, 
and‘in whose election they would have had a voice. 
What! a half million of men, probably all elec- 
tors, passed from time to eternity, and whose 
voices are stifled in death, and cannot be heard 
upon this ex post facto law, and which is to operate 
fatally upon interests acquired and fondly cherish- 
ed, and, during their lives, undoubiedly deemed to 
be highly valuable, and in many instances proba- 
bly transmitted as a legacy to aged and infirm wi- 
dows and orphan children tor their suppori? A 
very faint impression may be made upon the mind 
favorable to the technical use of the words ex post 
facto, when we turn to that part of the Constitution 
which prohibits the States ‘rom making any thing 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts, and from passing any law impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts. A slight impression might 
be made upon one’s mind, on a hasty notice of this 
provision, that it was intended to prevent an en- 
croachment upon the civil rights of the citizen, 
while the prohibition to pass any ex post facto law 
was intended only to guard his person from op- 
pression and abuse; but a moment’s reflection, I 
think, will remove this impression. It would be 
sufficient to remove all doubt, 1 apprehend, that 
this provision is altogether too limited, and wholly 
inadequate to the purposes for which it was intend- 
ed, if we were to entertain for it the character sug- 
gested. The rights to property, in their various 
phases, would by this provision be left unguarded 
and without protection; it could not, therefore, 
have been intended for such purpose. Butin look- 
ing back upon the most prominent evils of the day, 
when our Conslitution was framed, may we not 
find ample reason for this provision in the Consti- 
tution, in the excessive and overwhelming issue of 
paper money? Nearly or quite four hundred mil- 
lions of dellars were emitted by our own authori- 
ties, and perhaps as much more of spurious and 
counterfeited, so nearly resembling the genuine bills 
as not to be distinguishable from them, was put in 
circulation. I think, to guard against the occur- 
rence of such an overwhelming evil as this, under 
the new Government, this provision was made, and 
for that oaly. If 1 am right in this conclusion, Mr. 
President, we may well return to the p:ovision in 
the Constitution, which prohibits Congress from 
passing any ex post facto law, and look for secu- 
rity against these depredations which this Bank- 
rupt law authorizes to be made upon the rights 
and property of the citizen. 

One reason, and avery prominent one, Mr. Pre- 
sident, would have remained to bring our minds to 
the conclusion, that the technical meaning was in- 
tended to be given to the words ex post facto, and 
that the prohibition was intended to be limited to 
criminal acts, and exclude those of a civil charac- 
ter, bad it been applied in i's technical construc- 
tion only to such acts as were immoral in their 
nature. But it does not stop here. The construc- 
tion given it, makes 1t a prohibition for all acts of 
a publ character, whether they be immoral in 
their nature, or only a civil inconvenience, and 
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therefore prohibited. The cistinction is between 
public and private acts. Ailthose which are pub- 
lic, the prohibition extends to; and those which are 
private, it does not, according to the technical con- 
struction. 

I claim, then, Mr. President, that this view of 
it furnishes strong evidence that the convention 
used these words in their popular sense; and in 
giving this construction to the words, the prohibi- 
tion would have been extended to all laws, whether 
criminal or civil, which were calculated to oppress 
and wrong one citizen, by taking ftom and depriv- 
ing him of his rights and bestowing them upon 
another, which all must admit this law does. 

And why make the distinction between public 
and private acis, and extend the prohibition to the 
enactment of laws which affect the citizen in his 
intercourse with the public only, while in his pri- 
vate relations, bis intercourse is a hundredfold 
greate:? and his transactions are in the same pro- 
portion, upon which a retrospective law might act, 
with all the injarious consequences which wou'd 
flow from such laws. The impropriety of the 
technical construction would be more apparent, 
perhaps, by supposing a case of every day’s occur- 
rence. 

One is liable ‘o a public fine for doing an act 
which, from supposed public inconvenience, he 


| iscommanded noi to do, while by the same act 
| some individual suffers an injury. 


The prohibi- 
tion to pass any retrospective law, operating upon 
the act, as affecting the public interest, is pertect, 
but does not extend to the ac: as affecting the pri- 
vate interest. The transaction is of the same cha- 
racter, whether it affects the public or private inte- 
rest. If Iam corrce!, there is much more need of 
a guard to be thrown around the individual, in ais 
private transactions, than there is in bis public 
transactions. 

If a retrospective law were passed, imposing a 
fine upon an individual, forhaving defended him- 
self, property, &c. against the aggressions of ano- 
ther, as he had a perfect right to do, this law would 


. be within the inhibition, as technically construed, 


that no ez post facto law should be passed, and, 
therefore, would be void ; but if an ex , est facto 
law should be passed, making him liable in da- 
mages to the aggressor, for an injury received while 
he was unlawfully seiziag the person or property 
of a quiet, unoffending citizen, it would not be 
within the prohibition, and, therefore, would be 
declared a good law. 

So an ex post facto law passed, imposing a fine 
upon an individual for having passed a United 
Siates Bank bill, afier the Bank had suspended 
payment, which he hada right to do, would be 
within the prohibition, and the law woald be null 
and void. But an ex post facto law, subjecting the 
passer of such bill to damages, to be recovered by 
the receiver of it, for such sum 2s he might suffer 
by deprivation, or otherwise, would not be within 
the technical prohibition; and consequently would 
be valid law, so far as this inbibition would ope- 
rate upon it. A fine inflicted upon an importer of 
goods, by the operation of a retrospective law, for 
having imported goods which, by the then law, he 
had a right to import free of duty, would be un- 
constitutional and void. Bata retrospective law, 
subjecting the importer to damages, to be recover. 
ed by the manufacturer, or other person sustaining 
damage by such importation, would not be prohi- 
bited by such provision in the Constitution, techni- 
cally construed. Such a law would be considered 
valid; and consequently such persons as were 
brought within its provisions, would be made liable 
to the same extent as if the law had been passed 
before the acts complained of transpired. These 
cases, though but few in number, wi!l be ample, I 
presume, to illustrate my position upon this point. 

It has beet strenuously contended, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the express power in the Constitation 
authorizing Congress to establish “‘anilorm laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies, throughout the 
United States; the power under which the law we 
are now attempting to repeal, was enacied, limited 
and confined the action of Congress upon that 
subject, to one class of people—that is, traders; and 
that it had an appropriate and technica) meaning, 
as connected with the English jurisprudence, and 
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that it was so used and understood by the conven. 
tion which framed the Constitution. But the mog; 
importawt feature in this bankrupt law, shows that 
it was not understood or acted upon in a technical 
seuse by the Congress of the United States. It has 
its most unlimited popular stretch in its applica. 
tion to every citizen, as well as every class of peo. 
ple, without regard to traders as a distinct class— 
the hazards of whose business were considered sg 
much greater than others, thata law adapted to 
their condition was supposed to be necessary to 
give cccasional relief from embarrassments occa. 
sioned by unforeseen accidents peculiar to traders, 

Cao any good reason be given why the lap. 
guage in one of these provisions in the Constity. 
tion should have been used technically, and not 
ine other? [I certainly can discover none for the 
differeace. If we would be consistent, we musi be. 
lieve both were used technically, or neither; unless 
we can give some reason why one should be, and 
not the other. The immense difference in the ef. 
fect that these powers in the Constitution will have 
upon the interests and rights of the people, whether 
a technical or popular -signification 1s given to 
ibem, is too apparent to be overlooked.. I need 
not stop here to delineate it. 

I de not think the Legislature of our General 
Government, or our State Governments, with their 
limited capacities, ought to, or can, pass a retro. 
spective law, in any case, except it be to confirm 
righis already acquired, but imperfectly secured, 
by reason of some defect which appeared in the 
progress of their consummation. 

Bui, Mr. President, every citizen possesses 

rights, that be need not look to any express provi- 
sion in the written Constitution of his Goverament 
for their protection; and among them, and not the 
least important, is the right toown and enjoy, 
free from the molestation of any oae, property. 
Man had betier be without government than with, 
if he cannot, by it, secure the right to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor. No one would be bold enough 
to claim that he had a right to take another's pro- 
perty, and appropriate it arbitrarily to his own use, 
And who is there that will claim that Government 
has any more right to take from one individual his 
property, and give it to another, than the individual 
has. 
The only power that Government has in any in- 
stance to take the property of an individual, and 
apply it even to the public use, will be found ia 
the fifth article of the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. Under that article, it is declared: ‘Nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, without 
just compensation.”” The principle is here clearly 
recognised, that private property cannot be taken 
in any event from one individual and applied to the 
use of another. The right to enjoy life, liberty, 
It belongs 
to him as map; not because it is conferred upon 
him by society or Goverament. 

If the theory of ouc Government is carried out 
in practice, every citizen aud member of it will be 
sacred and protected in his rights. Less than this, 


| no one is bound to be satisfied with. 


We profess, by our system of Government, to 
guaranty to every person the full enjoyment of all 
those natural rights which man is socially capable 
of exercising. If the citizen has a right to look t 


| this {guaraniee for his peaceable enjoyment of bis 
| property, has he nota right to complain of this !¢- 


tropective law, which disregards his rights, and 


'| seizes his property, divests him of it, and transfers 


| 


| 


it to and vests it in others? 

Shalil be answered that taking away and de- 
stroying a contract, is not takiog away his property’ 
I presume not. You might as well take from ® 
man the deed of his farm, and cancel that, as 0 
take from him and cance! his contract. He loses 
the object secured by one, as much as the other. 

If any individual should attempt, with force, ' 
take away from another his note, deed, horse, of 
other property, the person assailed wouid havea right 
to defend his property eveu at the expense of the 
life of the assailant. If the aggressor’s life should be 
taken, it would be justifiable homicide. Under 
this right, to take away an aggressor’s life, in 
fence of property, we claim for every individual 
the right to retain and enjoy his property 
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attend somewhat in detail to the history of the 
English bankrupt laws, in order to understand the 
precise force ot the positions which he was about 
totake. Atcommon law, no man was liable to arrest, 
either on mesne or final process, for any civil inju- 
ry, unaccompanied by force. Sothat no man could 
be arrested for debt ; and if judgment was obtained 
for a debt, the only remedy was an execution 
against his goods and chattels. His body and his 
land were exempt from all liability. In this con- 
dition the law stood for upwards of two hundred 
years from the Norman Conquest—thai is, until 
the year 1268—when the statute of Marjbridge was 
assed, (52 Henry LUI,) which, with the statute of 
estminster in 1285, (13 Edward I,) gave the 
right to arrest in actions of account. This was for 
the benefit of the nobility and gentry, whose bailiffs 
and receivers would sometimes pocket their rents, 
and forget to pay them over. Subsequently, in 
1351, in the reign of Edward III, a capias was 
allowed in debt and detinue; and finally, by statute 
19 Henry VII, in 1504, it was given in actions on 
tne case, Sill it was in the power of those who 
had got possession of the property of others to baulk 
them of its recovery by either going out of the 
country, or keeping their own house, (for a man’s 
house was his castle,) and could not be forcibly 
entered upon a capias in a civil suit. Such was 
the state of the law when the first bankrupt act (34 
and 35 Henry VIII) was passed in the year 1512, 
whose preamble is as follows: 

“Where divers and sundry persons, craftily ob- 
taining into their hands great substance of other 
men’s goods, do suddenly flee to parts unknown, or 
keep their honses, not minding to pay or restore io 
any their creditors their duties, but at their own 
wills and pleasures consume debts and the substance 
obtained by credit of other men for their own pleas- 
ure and delicate living, against all reason, equity, 
and good conscience: Be it therefore enacted,” 
&e. 

The principle, then, upon which the bankrupt 
sysiem in England commenced, and from which it 
never departed, the object which it contemplated 
and never lost sight of, was the benefit of the credi- 
tors: it was a remedy for the creditors. The next 
act was the statute of 13 Elizabeth, in 1570, which 
recites that— 

“Forasmuch as, notwithstanding the statute made 
against bankrupis in the thirty fourth year of the 
reign of our late sovereign lord King Henry the 
Eighth, those kind of persons have and do still in- 
crease into great and excessive numbers, and are 
like more to do if some better provision be not made 
for the repression of them, and for a plain declara- 
tion to be made and set forth who isand ought 

‘to be taken and deemed for a bankrupt: therefore,” 
&e. 

This statute, thus defining the class of individuals 
who came within the policy of the bankrupt law, 
was the foundation of the whole English system. 


Its object, like that of the former act, is the benefit of 


the creditors. It was a statutory remedy for them. 
The next act was that of James I, in 1604, the title 
of which is “an act for the better relief of the 
creditors against such as shall become bankrupts,” 
and recites— 

“For that frauds and deceits, as new diseases, 
daily increase among such as live by buying and 
selling, to the hinderance of traffic and mutual 
commerce, and to the general hurt of the realm, 
by such as wickedly and wilfully become bank- 
rupts,” &c. 

hen came the act of 21 James I, in 1629, which, 
reciting the fact of the great increase in the num- 
ber of bankrupts, and of the frauds and deceits in- 
vented and practised, provided in one of its sections 
that, if the bankrupt had fraudulently conveyed 
away any part of his property to the value of twenty 
unds, and should not make a discovery of it upon 
his examination, or if he could not make it appear 
that he had sustained some casual loss which dis- 
abled him to pay his debts, he might be indicted, 
and, if convicted, should be punished by standing 
in the pillory for two hours, and having one of his 
ears nailed to it, which should be cut off. Notwith- 
standing this severity, frauds continued to increase; 
and the statute of 4 and 5 Anne, passed in 1705, re- 
cites that— 

“Whereas many persons have and do daily 
become bankrupt, not so much by reason of losses 
and aaielie misfortunes, as to the intent to 
defraud and hinder their creditors of their just debts 
and duties to them due and owing,” &c. 

This statute, still preserving the character of a 
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remedy for the creditors, first introduced an allow- 
ance to the bankrupt of 5 per cent. of the net pro- 
duct ofthe estate, not to exceed the sumof £200, and 
a discharge from his debts as a reward for conform- 
ing with the bankruptlaws. But, on the other 
hand, if he did not surrender himself within thirty 
days after notice for examination, and conform in 
all things to the different statutes, and make a full 
and true disclosure of all his property, and of what 
disposition or transfer had been made of it, he was 
to be hung as a felon. 

Mr. B. said he should pass over the intermediate 
acts of Anne and of the two first Georges, all of 
which had the same object in view, and were 
framed in the same spirit, ‘ for the better prevent- 
ing frauds committed by bankrupts,” which is the 
title of 5 George II, and come down to the act of 4 
George III, in 1764, which was the lastof the system 

rior to the formation of the Constitution, in 1787. 
“he preamble of the statute is as follows: 

“ Whereas merchants, bankers, brokers, factors, 
scriveners, and traders, within the description of 
the statute relating to bankrupts, having privilege 
of Parliament, are not compellable to pay their 
just debts, orto become bankrupts, by reason of 
the freedom of their persons from arrest upon civil 
process ; and some doubts have alsoarisen whether, 
in cases of bankruptcy, a commission can be sued 
out during the continuance of such privilege: to 
remedy which inconveniences, and to support the 
honor and dignity of Parliament, and good faith 
and credit in commercial dealings, which require 
that in such cases the Jaws should have their due 
course, and that no such merchants, bankers, bro- 
kers, factors, scriveners, or traders, in case of 
actual insolvency, should, by any privilege what- 
ever, be exempted from doing equa} justice to all 
his creditors, be it enacted,” &c. 

From this hasty review of the English system, 
Mr. B. said that there could not be a doubt that the 
fundamental object of the bankrupt laws was the 
benefit of the creditors. That it was a statutory 
remedy for the creditors, which, from motives of 
profound policy, supplied, in relation to a certain 
class of debtors, the defects of the common and 
statute law, in the ordinary remedies of the 
forum, for compelling the payment of debts. Such 
was its object when our Constitution was adopted, 
and such isits object still; and if employed in the 
accomplishment of that object, both rewards and 
punishments. On the other hand, it offered an al- 
lowance out of his estate, and a discharge from 
his debts to the honest bankrapt, while it punished 
the fraudulent bankrupt with death as a felon. 
The objects of bankrupt and insolvent laws are es- 
sentially different. The one is for the benefit of 
the creditor as a remedy; the other for the relief 
of the debtor as a prisoner. From the time that the 
law of arrest in all civil actions became a part of 
the remedy of the forum, in 1504, the maxim of the 
common law was, gui non luit in crumena, luet in 
corpore. The inconvenience of which was, that 
poor men, for small sums which they were really 
unable to pay, might be kept in jail ail their lives, 
It was to moderate the severity of the Jaw in this 
particular that the first insclvent act was passed, as 
has been stated, in 1759, (32 George II.) Nothing, 
therefore, could have been more perfecily distinct 
than the objects of the two systems. 

Before proceeding further with thisbranch of the 
Zbject, Mr. B. said he should proceed to show 
that the bankrupt system was confined to a partic- 
ular deseription of persons who alone fell within 
its policy—who were those who made most use of 
credit, and were most likely to abuse it. And as 
eredit and confidence are essential to commerce, 
it was a matter of general concernment that they 
should be preserved. It is true that the first sta- 
tute of Henry VIII, in giving a remedy against 
those who fled to parts unknown, or kept their 
houses, not minding to pay their creditors, might 
embrace every class of the community; but the 
13th Elizabeth, passed thirty-eight years afterwards, 
in 1570, corrected that universality which was not 
designed, and declared in its preamble that one of 
the purposes of its enactment was “for a plain 
declaration to be made and set forth who is and 
ought to be taken and deemed for a bankrupt.” 
And from that day to this, the system has been con- 
fined, as its essential feature, to persons “using the 
trade of merchandise, or seeking their living bv 
buying and selling.” It is true that in the practical 
administration of the system, every class and every 
occupation, and every profession in life, has been 
brought incidentally within its operation, Thus 
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farmers have been*declared bankrupts; but it was 
not in their character of farmer, but in the charae. 
ter of trader. It was because the individual, be. 
sides being a farmer, made his livelihood by bay. 
ing and selling what was not the produce of his 
farm—as, for instance, by buying and sellin 
horses ; in doing which, he added the trade of a 
horsedealer to the business of a farmer, and thus 
brought himself within the policy of the bankrupt 
laws. Soa farmer may bea corn merchant or, 
potato merchant, if he buys and sells corn or pota- 
toes to sell again as a general dealer, and thys 
bring himself within the policy of the system, 
The fallacy of the argument used on the other 
side, in justifying the extension of the bankrupt 
law to all persons, is, in assuining it to be true, thai 
because the bankrupt laws in their practical appli. 
cation have been made at times to act upon indi- 
viduals in every condition and occupation in life, 
therefore there was no fundamental principle on 
which they rested, and which confined them by its 
policy to a particular class inthe community. The 
very reverse of this is true, and it will be found 
that from the statute of 13th Elizabeth in 1570, cer. 
tainly down to the time at which our Constitution 
was adopted in 1787, and from that time to the 
resent day, the uniform description of those sub. 
ject tothe system is, “ persons using the trade of 
merchandise by bargaining, exchange, &c., or 
seeking their living by buying and selling.” The 
statute 21 James I added “ thetrade of a scrivener, 
receiving other men’s moneys or estates into his 
trust or custody ;” and the siatute of 5 George Il 
added bankers, brokers, and factors, because they 
“are frequently entrusted with great sums of 
money, and with goods and effects of very great 
value belonging to other persons.” These were 
cognate interests, and came clearly within the 
great principle apon which the bankrupt system 
was founded, and tended to illustrate and confirm 
the policy of that system. In relation to that policy, 
as a remedy for the creditors, the commissioners 
who were appointed by her present Majesty, and 
made their report in 1840 to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, express themselves as follows: “We think 
that the interests of commerce require that when 


_atrader is unable to meet his engagements in the 


ordinary course of business, means should be af- 
forded of compelling a division of his property ra- 
tably among his creditors as speedily and cheaply 
as possible.” 

r. B. said he should now proceed to show, from 
contemporaneous authority, that the subject was so 
understood by our own statesmen when they framed 
the Constitution. ‘The only passage in the Federalist, 
in the 42d number, written by Mr. Madison, isin 
the following words: 

“The power of establishing uniform laws of 
bankruptcy is so infimately connected with the regu- 
lation of commerce, and will prevent so many frauds 
where the parties or their property may lie, or be 
removed into different States, that the expediency 
of it seems not likely to be drawn in question.” 

Nothing can be clearer than that the writer con- 
ceived such laws to be a remedy against frauds, and to 
be intimately connected with the interests of com- 
merce; which isprecisely what hgs been contended 
to be the two great features and fundamental pria- 
ciples of the English bankrupt system. We have 
nextthe bankrupt law of 1800, which may be con- 
sidered as a contemporaneous exposition of the 
Constitution. There were then many men in Con- 
gress who were members of the convention tha! 
framed that instrument, and it was passed in the 
days of the political power of a party who were 
never esteemed backward in fairly carrying into 
execution the powers conferred upon the Federal 
Government. In that act the subjects of bankrupt- 
cy are “a merchant or person actually using the 
trade of merchandise, by buying and selling in gross 
or by retail, or dealing in exchange, or as a banker, 
broker, ‘factor, underwriter, or marine ensure; 
which enactment harmonizes with the view which 
has been taken of the subject, and may be fairly 
taken asa manifestation of the opinion of the lead- 
ing statesmen of that day as to the power conferred 
by the Constitution. But again: in the year 1820, 
when a bankrupt bill had been reported to the 
Senate, applying only to merchants and traders, 
and Mr. Vandyke proposed to amend the bill s0 
that any person confined under legal process 10 4 
civil suit might become a voluntary bankrapt, the 
amendment was opposed as unconstitational, b 
by Mr. Rufus King, of New York, who had him- 
self been a member of the Convention that 
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the Constitution, and by Mr. Otis, of Massachusetts. 
The Intelligencer of March 20 gives the following 
account of their remarks : 

«Mr. King, of New York, spoke to show that a 
bankrupt law, applying peculiarly and solely to 

rsons in trade, was the only kind in the contem- 

jation of the Constitution; that therefore the 
amendment would be exercising a power which, 
it not left to the States, did not reside in Congress, 
and was unconstitutional.” Again: “He main- 
tained the opinion that Congress had no power to 
enact an insolvent law, though it had the power 
emphatically given to pass a bankrupt law. It the 
Senate should finally insist on stretching the pow- 
ers of the government to the enactment of the 
principle adopted on the motion of Mr. Vandyke, 
anxious as he was for a bankrupt law of some 
kind, and of almost any kind within the terms of 
ihe Constitution, he should be constrained to vote 
against the bill.” 

“ Mr. Otis explained his views of the principles 
jn question, concurring with Mr. King so far as to 
doubt whether an insolvent act, which Mr. Van- 
dyke’s amendment would amount to, was in the 
contemplation of the framers of the Constitution. 
He argued against the principle, also, from its 
practical operation upon the business and afiairs 
of society.” 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. Berrien) has 
argued as if there had been a decision of the Su 
preme Court upon the constitutional objections 
which are made to the act of the last session, and 
which ought to satisfy those who urge them. And 
his authority, it would seem, for this assumption, is 
what was said by the Chief Justice in delivering 
the opinion of the court in the case of Sturgis 
against Crowninshield. Now, it is to be remarked 
that the question before the cquit in that case was 
the validity of the “act for the benefit of insolvent 
debtors and their creditors,” which was passed by 
the Legislature of New York in the year IS11. 
What was said by the Chief Justice in relation to 
the extent of the legislative discretion as to who 
must or must not be included in the description of 
traders, is not a negation of the point that such a 
law should be confined to that description of per- 
sons. But, intrath, it was a mere occasional ob- 
servation, touching a point which had not been 
discussed, and which was not before the court. 
But, additionally, the question was upon a State 
bankrupt law, in which, by no possibility, could 
the.court have had in its contemplation the ques- 
tion as to the extent of the constitutional power of 
Congress in this particular. It is not true, then, 
that there has been any decision, or any thing that 
approaches to an authoriiative expression of opin- 
jon, of that high tribunal upon the extent of the 
power of Congress in relation to the class of debt- 
ors who should be the subjects of such a law. 

Mr. B. said that, on this head, it only remained 
to show that it was only in the view in which he 
had been considering the subject, namely—as a rem- 
edy for the creditors against a certain class of debt- 
ors—that the power to make laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies would harmonize with the general 
powers and purposes of the Federal Government. 
The cardinal error which has been committed by 
the Senator from Georgia, (Mr. Berrien,) and oth- 
ers, and which seems to be the popular notion, isthat 
of considering the object of a bankrupt law tobe the 
relief of the debtor froin the obligation of his con- 
tract, or from future liability under it. Now, the 
very reverse of this is true :—it is a remedy for the 
creditor, which may, or may not, as a matter of 
policy and as a reward, give the incidental relief 
to the debtor, of exemption from future liability for 
his past contracts. The precise difference between 
the policy and object of the two systems of bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency is, that the bankrupt system 
is designed as a remedy for the creditor;, while 
the insolvent system proposes to relieve the debtor 
{rom that confinement to which he may be subjected 
by the law of arrest, as one of the remedies of the 
forum. 

No government ever yet preposed the annulling 
of contracts as the main end and purpose of its 
laws; to do so, would be to abandon its whole duty, 
and to destroy the object for which it was esiab- 
lished. It is ptesieate because the bankrupt sys- 
tem is a remedy for the creditor, that the power to 
make such laws was given to the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was given to guard against the partial 
and unjust legislation of the States. It was fore- 
seen that the individual States might suspend the 
remedies in their domesiic forums, when their res- 
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pective citizens became deeply indebted to the 
citizens of other States, and embarrass the collec- 
tion of debts, by valuation laws and other unjust 
interferences. It was given for the same reason 
that the Federal courts were opened to controver- 
sies between citizens of different States, from a 
jealous regard for the fair administration of justice. 
And hence it is that Mr. Madison remarks, in the 
extract which has been given from the Federalist, 
“that it will prevent so many frauds where the 
parties, or their property, may lie or be removed 
into different States.” 

As Congress was to regulate commerce among 
the several States, which was a matter of general 
concernment, and must lead to the employment of 
credit and the contraction of debts among the citi- 
zens of different States, it was natural and proper, 
and harmonized with the general character of the 

owers of the Federal Government, that it should 
oe authorized to pass uniform Jaws on the subject 
of bankruptcies; considering them as remedies 
against the very class of debtors who owe their 
being to commercial intercourse. On the other 
hand, if it had been true that the object of a bank- 
rupt law was the relief of the debtor from the ob- 
ligation of his contract, what general or pervading 
interest is there in such an object as to reguire the 
action of the Federal Government? What inter- 
est have the citizens of other States in relieving 
the citizens of a particular State from the obliga- 
tion of their contracts? But it is easy to perceive 
that the citizens of many States have a deep in- 
terest in enforcing the contracts of the citizens of 
a particular State, and that the arm of federal 
power may be necessary for that purpose. 

Mr. B. said he thought he had clearly establish- 
ed the following propositions: Ist, that the framers 
of the Constitution, in giving the power to make 
uniform laws on the subject of bank uptcies, had 
reference to the English system in re ation to the 
two great fundamental principles of that system. 
2Qdiy, that those fundamental principles are—first, 
that the bankrupt laws are a remedy for the credi- 
tor against the debtor; and, secondly, that it was 
confined to those who used the trade of merchan- 
dise, or made their living by buying and selling, 
or were intrusted with large amounts of other 
men’s property in the way of business, from the 
management of which they made their living. 
Such, then, being the scope and object of the pow- 
er given in the Constitution, he demanded to know 
what conformity there was between the act of the 
Jast session and the authority of Cong ess? The 
Constitution contemplated an act which should be 
confined to those using the trade of merchandise, 
or getting their living by baying and selling. The 
act of the last session embraced every class and 
individual in the community. The Constitution 
contemplated an act, the object of which should be 
a remedy for the creditor against the debtor. The 
act of the last session is framed as a measure of 
relief for the debtor from the obligation of his 
contracts. Its friends have uniformly spoken of 
it as such; and the Senator from Georgia, (Mr. 
Berrien,) in his zealous and eloquent appeals, 
called upon us, as a duty, to strike the manaeles 
from the hands of the unfortunate debtors. In 
truth, itfeannot be disguised that the act is a mere 
sponge to the existing indebtedness of the country, 
and in its avowed and principal object violates the 
great end and purpose of the social system. 


Mr. B. said that he might here close his remarks, 
but he had a word or two to say ape the subject 
of its probable abuse. Notwithstanding the highly 
penal enacimenis of the British statutes against 
fraud, it had been found to prevail to a frightful 
extent; and in our law there is no provision for its 

unishment. By the law of the last session, if the 
vankruptis guilty of fraud or concealment, he 
merely loses his certificate of discharge. Upon 
Jooking into the evidence which was given before 
the select committee of the Honse of Commons on 
the bankrupt laws, in the vear 1818, it will be fuund 
that ‘Thomas Nowlan, Esq., closes his testimony 
in relation to the matter in these words: 


‘ Before [ conclude, permit me to impress upon 
the committee that the bankrupt law is, compara- 
tively speaking, of recent introduction into Ireland. 
It isa mere experiment, and one which has totally 
failed. The mercantile body, for whose benefit it 
was enacted, are unanimous in its condemnation: 
and, if the Jaw be not radically amended, it would 
be better it were altogether repealed, for it inflicts 
upon the honest and unfortunate trader poverty and 
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disgrac® while it ensures to the full-handed a 
fraudulent bankrupt prot and impunity.” 

Now, it must be remembered that this is the testi- 
mony of a professional man, in relation to the ope- 
ration of a bankrupt system which had been ma- 
turing for more than two hundred years; for al- 
though it wassonly introduced into Ireland im the 
year 1772, by the statute 11 and 12 George HUI, of 
the Irish acts of parliament, yet that statute was 
composed of the preceding English stavates, and 
was a mere transcript of the English system. In 
the year L801, when Lord Chancellor Eldon (who 
had been concerned in almost every bankrupt pe- 
tition as counsel, and therefore understood the sub- 
ject perfectly) took his seat upon the bench, he ex- 
pressed himself as fellows, aceording to the report 
of Vesey, junior: 

“The Lord Chancellor took the first oecasion of 
expressing strong indignation at the frauds com- 
mitted under cover of the bankrupt laws, and his 
determination to repress such practices. On this 
subject his lordship observed, with warmth, that the 
abuse of the bankrupt law is a disgrace lo the coun- 
try, and it would be better at once to repeal ali the 
statutes than to suffer them to be applied to such 
purposes: there is no mercy to the estate ; nothing i 
less thought of than the object of the commission 
As they are frequently conducted in the country, 
they are little more than a stock in trade for the 
commissioners, the assignees, and the solicitor.” 

And Mr. Basil Montagu, in his testimony before 
the select committee of the House of Cormmons in 
ISI8, referring to these very observations of Lord 
Eldon, remarked that— 

“The opinion so expressed by the Lord Chancel- 
lor in the year® 1801 must, I conceive, have been 
very much strengthened by the different case 
which have been submitted to his consideration du- 
ring the long period in which he has presided in 


the Court of Chancery.” 

When it is considered that these observations are 
made in relation tothe operation of a series of sta- 
tutes which hal taxed the skill of snecessive Pat 


laments through a period of two hundred an| 
thirty years; which appealed to the hopes and th: 
fears of the debtor; which rewarded him, if hone 
with an allowance ont ofthe estate and a discharg 
from his debts, and which puniShed him with dea 
as a felon if he was guilty of frand; which applied 
to a small and compact territory, not much larger 
than the State of Virginia, with a dense popula 
tion and a single government,—-there is some reason 
to fear that these evils will be felt with tenfold in- 
crease, without a single provision for the punish- 
ment of frand, in a country covering more than a 
million of square miles, with a sparse and agricul 
tural population, and divided into twenty-six dis- 
tinet sovererenties, 

Mr. B. said the policy of the measure ts que 
tionable, in the present condition of the country 
He might, however, have yielded to the views anc 
wishes of others upon the mere question of expedi- 
ency; but, entertaining, as he did, the opinion that 
the act of the last session went beyond the consti- 
tutional authority of Congress, in embracing all 
classes of the community, instead of being conftn- 
ed to those “using the trade of merchandise, or 
getting their living by buying and selling,” he was 
constrained by a sense of duty to vote forits repea), 
as he had originally opposed its passage. 


a 
SPEECH OF MR. ARCHER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

On the resolution of Mr. Ciay proposing soto amend 
the Constitution of the United States as to restrict 
the Velo Power. 

Mr. ARCHER commenced by expressing ap- 
prehension that physical debility, the result of re- 
cent indisposition, might render him anable to con- 
vey to the Senate with the clearness and connexion 
he could desire, and with which they held their 
pace in his own mind, the views he had been led 
to entertain on the momentous subject uncer con- 
sideration. He had not a great deal tosay, for the 
qnestion presented did not lie in a very large com- 
pass, though the considerations with which it was 
connected were very large indeed. . 

These considerations lay at the root of our politi, 
eal sysiems—gave character and denomination— 
suggested.the principle of real division to the par- 
ties, which belonged and must continue to belony 
to us, whilst freedom aud its attendant parties 
remained among us. Starting from the acknow!- 
edged and primary principle of all free potitica! 
institutions, the uncontrolled, uncontroilable popu- 
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lar authority to fashion, modify, destroy, recon- 
struct, remodel these institutions, fundamental and 
subordinate, at pleasure, it was surprising, said Mr. 
Arcuen, to see how immediately this very principle, 
however fixed in the root, ran into division in the 
stem, and bore fruit of interminable dissension. 
‘There was no political tenet—a doctrine at once, 
and a sentiment—which pervaded more extensively 
the popular mind, tingimg the views even of the 
class which repudiated it in their political conduct, 
than the dogma—the seemingly direct application 
of the principle of popular sovereignty—which re- 
quired the popular will to remain as much unre- 
stricted in the administration, as it was confessedly 
superior to restriction in the office of the formation 
of political systems, or their subjection to modifica- 
tiow. ‘This dogma, not in pretension only, but in 
essence and reality, constituted democracy. It was 
neither consonant to just theory, nor had been 
found, or would be ever found, to operate benefi- 
cially in the practical application. It was the 
counter-doctrine which, recognising the full au- 
thority of the people to make, alter, of unmake 
forms of governmentat pleasure, denied the obliga- 
tion in a just view of theory, or the expediency as 
tested by experience, of its construction, inthe form 
of a mere machinery, for the action of the transient 
popular will—which constituted republicanism, as 
distinguished fromdemocracy. Thetwodocirines, 
so far from being, what perhaps the majority of 
men supposed, identical, were, on the other hand, 
incompatible, and the phrase “ democratic republi- 
canism,” so much in use, a solecistic expression. 
This democratic doctrine of the obligation of 
such a construction of governmenbas to give eflica- 
cy to the transient popular will, was inconsistent 
with its own principle, and foundation of an unlim- 
ited popular sovereignty ; for the sovereignty could 
not be unlimited which was denied the competency 
to ordain restriction on its own action, as well as to 
prohibit and take precaution against this restric- 
tion, should expediency be deemed to demand the 
one rather than the other of these arrangements. 
Sovereignty in such a view would have to be re- 
garded in the light, not of prerogative, but nuisance— 
as at war with the elementary purpose, and law, 
indeed, of humar association and advancement, 
which made all institutions a mechanism of con- 
venience and utility. Nor would the highest im- 
provement of our time and country stand less con- 
demned by this democratie doctrine, the introduc- 
tien of political constitutions, so justly boasted as 
superior to all other improvements, in the propor- 
tion of the influence which political institutions 
were found to exert on the condition and well- 
being of society. For what were constitutional, as 
distinguished from the modes of free government, 
which may exist independently of constitutions ?— 
forms in which the popular will has not only pre- 
scribed channels and modes for the exercise of its 
deputed powers, but announced denials of power, 
and limitations in its exercise, even if demanded 
in the progress of administration by the public will. 
A constitution is, by the force of the term, “a con- 
fingment and putting into circumscription” of the 
popular will, involving no impairment of“ right 
supremacy,” because springing from its own or- 
dainment and authority. And what is the ground 
on which, as the people may, they oughtto constrain 
the action of their own will, in the administration 
of their affairs? No other but that all will un- 
checked is despotism. Nor was this less a trath 
(said Mr, Arcuer) in a popular than in a regal 
form of government. The wisdom of the framers 
of our admirable Constitution, (and they were the 
wisest framers of political institutions the sun had 
shone on, in his long career,) appreciated well this 
fundamental and invaluable truth. They had said 
to the people—For the people, you have the right 
to form a government which will be tyrannical if 
you please; but you do not please to do this; and 
all forms of government in which the Constitution 
is not stronger than the administrative power, are 
unbalanced forms, and therefore necessarily des- 
potic, and of consequence must become tyrannical, 
as all despotism runs inevitably into tyranny. If 
asked for the name of despotic government, no other 
than this definition could be given. We owed itto 
the mercy of Providence, jhowever, that no such 
thing could have existed in practice, as a govern- 
ment, in which the will of a mere numerical ma- 
jority—pure democracy—could have steady and 
permanent prevalence, Where there was no writ- 
ten Constitution—only representative government— 
phe mere fact of representations would distinguish it 
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fSromevery foria in which the mere numerical majority 
held control. Wid any one conceive represegtation 
no more than a device to give conveyance to this 
wil? The mistake of such an opinion would 
be great. Representation imported deliberation. 
When the people appointed representatives, it was 
not to act only, but to think, too, in their places 
not to be mere machines, moved by their breath— 
the conduit pipes of their will—but in ecircumstan- 
ces more favorable, with the advantage of delibera- 
tion—advisement—to form a will for and in their 
stead, though always fortheirbenefit. This deroga- 
tion, if it were derogation, which it was not, (as 
the authority was unlimited to reverse and undo,) 
from the supremacy of the popular will, was the 
inherent condition of all representation, for another 
cause. It was of the essence of Jegislation, to 
demand incessant compromises ; that is to say, the 
perpetual modification, and the frequent surrender 
of the opinions and the desires, which the represen- 
tatives might bring from the people to the work of 
legislation. There could not only be none bene- 
ficial, but legislation would be infeasible altogether 
withoutthis condition. Its wholetheory was found, 
not in the necessary and perpetual, but in the fre- 
quentand large supersession of the popular will, and, 
what was more important, in the undoubted ap- 
pointment of the administrators to the exercise of 
this office of control. And this was the basis (said 
Mr. A.) of all the forms of government which had 
been prepared for us. 

What are these forms? Did they appoint a sin- 
gle legislative body which would be the proper 
frame of a government intended simply to carry 
out the will of a numerical majority? No. A 
simple legislative body, consisting of one branch 
alone, was no subject.of theory only; it had been 
submitted to the test of very abundant experiment. 
Ample trial had been had during the first revolu- 
tion in France, and it proved to be the most detesta- 
ble and atrocious of all the governments of modern 
times. It had not only equalled, but surpassed, 
and put to the shame of an utter inferiority, the ex- 
cesses of Tiberius and Caligula, Nero and Domi- 
tian. This experiment had been tried here too, on 
our own soil, under auspices the most favorable to 
success, in the Quaker State of the confederacy ; 
and even with the countenance (so natural was the 
occurrence of illusion in this matter) of the sober- 
minded Franklin. The result had not been similar 
to that in France, from the diversity in the atten- 
dent circumstances, but such as equally to admon- 
ish the renunciation of the experiment every where, 
in all time. In the palmiest moment of pristine 
simplicity, the race whose defining characteristic 
was quietude—toleration of authority in all modes 
of it—could not for more than a moment tolerate 
this form of a pure democracy, or unrestrained 
effusion of the popular will, without any complica- 
tion of a political machinery. He would put it to 
his friends of the democratic party, (Mr. Arcuer 
said,) what the chance would be of the system 
working now, when the fountains of the great deep 
of bank corruption had been opened, to diffuse their 
waters of bitterness through the world? 

We must renonnce, then, the empiricism of an 
unrestrained action of the popular will in the struc- 
ture of government. The main reason for this 
was, that the impetus would be found too violent 
for justice, or even for peace, if not abated. What 
was the contrivance for remedy? To break the 
force of this impetus by division! To provide 
more than a single channel to give conduct to the 
stream! ‘To have two branches of legislation! 
Was this all? No. The twocurrents might be- 
come confluent in inundation. In seasons of great 
publie excitement, the two representative branches, 
obeying,the same popular impulse, might partake 


of intemperance—be hurried to overaction. Then 
the currents ought to run on different levels. The 


two branches, however, derived from the same 
popular source, and designed for the same public 
ends, ought not to present the same access to the 
influence of overaction. In countries in which a 
class of population was found, separated from the 
mass by distinetion of rank, engendering discrim- 
inations of feeling, even where there were none of 
interest, precaution on this point was not difficult. 
This class, or a representation from it, could be 
employed in this repellent, precautionary, and pro- 
teetive discharge of the office of legislation. Under 
our forms of institution, the precaution was at- 
tempted, in the only mode of which the unity of 
character of our population would admit, by a pro- 
vision derived from age and tenure of office, as re- 
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garded the second branch of legislature—of age ,, 
far advanced as to afford presumption agains: i). 
easy access of intemperance—of tenure, which 
might afford the faculty of successful resistanc. 
till the excitement had passed from the public minq’ 
the political atmosphere become cleared, and {h, 
season restored for the tranquil and healthful acti, 
of the public will. 

With these guards, we had been able, in this yy, 
Federal Government, to combine another, eye, 
more effective to the object, in the reference of the 
appointing office, as regarded the second branch 
of the Legislature, to the State sovereignties, une. 
qual (and not prone, therefore, to violent or per}. 
ous combination) in population and extent, Ty. 
provision of our Constitution has been the subjec; 
of much cavil, (said Mr. Arcner.) But it was the 
best, the wisest, the most truly conservative, the 
most entirely admirable feature in that sublimey 
invention of all times, the institution of constity. 
tional federative government—an invention by 
which whole continents of territorial surface—pop. 
wiations larger than existing or fabled in Ching— 
might be brought into fralernization, not only 
without danger of the despotism which had bee, 
found attendant on government extending over 
a very large sphere, (and in the proportion of the 
extent of the sphere,) but in reality with a lighter 
yoke of authority—with a more moderated intru. 
sion into those recesses of person and domiciliary 
concern, from which it is the first of objects to kee 
the hand of government away, than was presented, 
or could be, in the most approved systems of ordin. 
ary free governments. 

These guards on the redundant action of the popu. 
lar will were not deemed enough, in the wise con. 
ception of the contrjvers of our Constitution. They 
constrained this will into several channels—sepa. 
rate streams; took precaution against the rapid or 
violent confluence of these streams. But the de. 
sign was, not to obstruct entirely—(to frustrate the 
public will can never be the design of a free con. 
stitution ;) it was to moderate the flow, till the pro- 
per point of reunion could be reached. Even then, 
so extreme was the peril and mischief of overaction, 
that another guard was placed, a flood-gate, so con- 
trived as still further to arrest the current, if it ran 
with undue force, till it deepened (if not diverted) 
into a volume, to which it was no longer allowable 
or safe to oppose obstruction. This further guard 
was the power of the qualified veto on legislation, 
repositedwith the President. The question whether 
this last guard could be beneficially—not abolished, 
(that was not the scope of the proposition of his 
honorable friend from Kentucky,) but reformed— 
was that now presented for the consideration of the 
Senate, and to the discussion of which Mr. A, 
would proceed to address himself. 

Mr. Arcuer was aware that what he had been say- 
ing would appear to many abstract and inappropri- 
ate. But the principles relative to our institutions, 
which he had been stating, were not only important 
in reference to this question, but, taking into view 
opiinons which floated on the public mind, and 
formed the nucleus of party combinations, presented 
topics for discussion of far greater interest than the 
question. He should have no difficulty, however, in 
manifesting, very speedily, the application of these 
considerations to the question—a-proposition which 
was indeed almost evident, inasmuch as a just and 
full comprehension of the grounds of the institution 
of the veto, must be regarded as necessary to a de- 
-_— on the propriety of the retention or reform 
of il, 

It was a principle, (Mr. Archer went on to say,) 
beyond all comparison the most important in poill- 
ical science, though one of the least observed, that, 
no matier what the structure of society or govern- 
ment in a Siate, the administrative powers of the 
government never wefe really resident with the 
nominal administrators, er only for intervals very 
transient. This was true in all states of society, 
in all governments, the most despotic as well as the 
freest. ‘There was always a power able to control, 
ready to control, which, if obstructed, did exercise 
control on the administrative functionaries ; and, 
with inconsiderable exception, these functionaries, 
knowing these facts, shaped their administration 
in a steady deference to the views of this controlling 
power. This last or effective power did not al- 
ways reside in the body of the community, as the 
first view would lead to suppose. On the contrary, 
it had been very seldom found to reside there; it 
was arranged by the condition of society, in tha 
class, or those classes, which had been able to get 
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command of the elements of political force—the 
,ysical and moral forces of the community. Even 
the element of physical force nad been seldom resi- 
dent with the body of the community, belonging to 
theclasses which had the armstosubdue, or the prop- 
erty to purchase, or the moral influence to win or 
manage the far larger number of their associates, 
in States purely despotical,-the efiective authority 
was in the soldiery, who upheld the despot, or in 
the castes, social or religious, who controlled the 
rejudices of the soldiery. Nero could “fiddle 
while Rome was burning,” which he had set on 
fire ior his amusement, He could not command a 
single attendant to hold the dagger to his throat for 
suicide after he had given disgust tothe Preetorians, 
whose power, not his own, he had carried to such 
frantic excess An Eastern Sultan may drive the 
wretched populace submitted to him, like oxen, or 
squeeze them like sponges, or slaughter them like 
sheep. Let him break with the Janisaries, or the 
Mutti, and a bowstring soon admonishes him 
whose was the power he had been wielding as his 
own. : 

We had at this moment an extraordinary evi- 
dence exhibited to us, in the greatest nation the 
world had ever seen, of the utter inefficiency of 
the administrative or nominal rulers of a govern- 
ment, even backed by the most essential interests 
and uncontested wishes of the body of the commu. 
nity, to resist the control of the predominating castle 
in this community. In a government of monar- 
chical form—not a new or tottering, but an old and 
a stable monarchy—we had just seen the monarch 
and her official administrators subdued, and the 
latter actually expelled trom place, for an effort of 
deference to the clear interests and senseof the coin- 
munity. Would bread be sixty per cent. dearer 
amid a starving population than on a coast in sight 
—in London, than in Paris, a twenty-four hours’ 
journey—if the monarch, heradherence uncontested 
io the party who were for cheap bread, bore real 
sway in England ? ; 

As near an approach to a despoticaut hority as 
we had seen in any settled government, in late 
times, attached to the administrative head, had 
been seen among ourselves, in the case of General 
Jackson. Was it authority of his own which 
bestrode and trampled on the land? No! He 
was only the organ, the type, as he expressed it 
himself, the representative of the democracy of the 
country, infusing its excited spirit into the arms, 
of colossal dimensions, which he stretched over the 
State. And these arms! were they guided by him- 
self?’ Even by those around him, the most qual- 
ified to counsel, the best fitted to guide? Alas, no! 
lnstead of the Kendalls, the Blairs ,e¢ id omne genus, 
had this royal puppet fallen into other and diffe- 
rent hands—such as some he saw around him, his 
friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucnanan,) from 
Alabama, (Mr. Kina,) how different had been the 
result to the country ! how much disaster had been 
saved! what amount of ignominy averted! 

The natural law of the social development 
(said Mr. A.) assigned this effective power to the 
mass of property and intelligence in cach State, 
But this mass was by no means necessarily coinci- 
dent with the mass of the populatios. In our coun- 
ity, however, and perhaps in ours only, the fact of 
this coincidenee was presented. ‘The mass of 
property and intelligence, and therefore the social 
as well as political power, were resident with the 
mass of the population. Now the propositions 
(Mr, ARcHer went on to say) which he had been 
desirous to establish, as the groundwork of the ar- 


gument he had to present, were these : In all States . 


there was a social power stronger than the govern- 
ment, which in effect wielded the administration, 
however the government might be organized. This 
power (as was the nature of all power) would be 
engaged in perpetual effort to attract further au- 
thority ; or, if not, to bend the administration which 
controlled to subservience toits peculiar interests; 
or ifits interests were not peculiar, then to its pecu- 
liar passions, Now this was a great evil, and de- 
manded sateguards, if they could be applied, whe- 
ther the power resided with the mass of the com- 
munity ora part of it—the object of all right gov- 
emment, and, indeed, allsocial organization, being 
‘0 arm inferior strength and minority interests with 
Protection. We were bound, then, by the leading 
Principle of all just political institution, to set up 
these safeguards in our government, against the 
‘ujurious action of the predominating power, though 
‘was that of the majority of the community, Of 
ese safeguards the yeto power was one of those 
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which we had, and as Mr. Arcuer thought proper- 
ly, established. 

But this predominating power must have a pecu- 
liar organ in the structtre of the government, for 
the transmission of its influence and action. It was 
against this organ or department of the government, 
therefore, that the’guard mast be placed; and in the 
hands of a weaker, or one not lable, in the same 
degree at least, to the force of this influence. The 
legislative body, or the more popular branch of it, 
would seem naturally to present this organ or de- 
partment; and in the commencement of the opera 
tion of our government, undoubtedly it did. Any 
undue or over violent action on the machine of 
government was tobe looked for from that source 
Over against this quarter, therefore, the guard of 
he veto was to be planted. 

Since this period, however, and in the progress 
of the operation of the government, unforeseen de- 
velopments in the tendency of its action had been 
presented. It was no impeachment of the forecast 
of the framers of the Constitution, their failure to 
anticipate these developments in their extent. 
The cceurrence of parties, the large influence of 
the contentious, overweening, selfish, proscriptive, 
tyrannical, unscrupulous spirit of domination 
which their collisions engender, no doubt were 
taken into account. But a very material circum- 
stance had not been put atits just value. The effect 
of holding up every four years, not “the like- 
ness of a kingly crown,” but the reality of its pre- 
rogatives of distinctien and patronage, to view and 
competition—the throwing down into the palestra 
of popular contention; this golden preminm and 
maddening incentive, covld not be appreciated 
beforehand ‘adequately, and had not been. The 
real effect had been to resolve al! discussions of 
policy as well as pariy—the entire action of the 
people and the government—into the vortex of the 
Presidential election. Opinions, principles, the 
sentiments of justice, the promptings of patriotism, 
all became merged in passion, of which, as regard- 
ed the successful party, the successful candidate 
was obliged to be the type, and his action the organ. 
Selected by this passion, he must be equally held, 
by his participation of it and his obligations to it, to 
be its active and little compromising, if not its un- 
hesitating instrument. This was not an accidental 
result. It was a permanent and necessary condi- 
tion of the operation of the government. Well, the 
design and office of the veto was a check on the 
over violent action of the predominating influence 
of the State,the will of the numerical majority. 
It was to be placed on that department of the gov- 
ernment which was supposed to represent this in- 
fluence, and convey its action to the government: 
and wirH that other department, which was sup- 
posed a weaker representative of the same influ- 
ence, or to be exempt from it. This was the theory, 
and the just theory. This was the arrangement, 
and the proper arrangement, made by the Consti- 
tution. 

But how stood the fact now, as ascertained by 
the progressive development of the action of the 
government? Which was the organ now, which 
carried the dangerous, overweening influence, 
which poured the impetuous torrent of the will of 
the majority, chafed by obstruction, swollen to in- 
undation, on the machinery of the government? 
Which was the department that was made strong 
by this power? And which the department that 
was too weak tu oppose resistance to it with effect? 
There were facts, said Mr. A., in our recent his- 
tory, which spoke with melancholy but conclusive 
demonstrativeness on this point. He referred ww 
the memorable period of the removal of the de- 
posites of the pnblic money from the place of.their 
lawful custody, by the order of General Jackson. 
It was a period and an act of which he well retain- 
ed, and should always retain, al] the incidents in 
memory; for he regarded the period and the act 
as pregnant, beyond all others in our history, with 
consequences which were to give tone, perhaps 
destiny, to this government. 

Hac fonte, derivata clades, 
In patriam papulamgue fluxit. 

It was from this salient point, that the philosophic 
speculator on the ruin of our federative system, in 


futare time, wou'd have to trace the progress of 


that disorder, in the balances of the system, which 
was fraught with this result, whether by consoli- 
dation or dissolution. I was at that time (said Mr. 
A.) a member of the other House of Congress, 
and well remember the impressions which, on as- 
sembling shortly after the act, members brought 
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with them of its character. I aver that, in the 
largest and freest communication, I met with no 
one member who did not give expression to repre- 
hension. The grounds of this reprehension were 
various, indeed. By some (myself in the number) 
the proceeding was arraigned as an outrage on a 
primary and essential guaranty of limited gov- 
ernment. By others, as calculated to operate in- 
juriously on the credit system of the country, as it 
did most destructively. By others, as involving 
gross circumstaiiccs of insult to the legislative 
body, independently of the usurpation of its juris- 
diction. By some, as an indiscretion which 
threatened a shock to party ascendency. All 
blamed, none extenuated. Effort was made in 
one branch of the Legislature to apply redress—to 
procure a reinstatement of the deposites in the 
legal depositary. In the other branch, censure 
was proposed, vindicatory of the law and Consti- 
tution. With what results to these attempts? 
The proposition to redress the admitted wrong 
failed; and to have been aiding to it, put a politi 
cal brand, by the end of the session, on the abettor, 
equivalent to a price set upon his head. The 
proposition of censure prevailed in the Senate, the 
real checking department of the government. 
How short the time before this interposition, even 
of the mild check of censure, by the appropriate 
checking body, came to be treated as stint ictie 
an actnot to be annulled merely, but stigmatised 
(oh! opprobrium of our history !) by its expanction 
from the records of the body, 

And was it the department oft authority which 
was of force to achieve this triumph over the 
sense of the whole Legislature, to tread down the 
really checking department, for presuming to ex- 
ercise its checking oflice 7—was this the function- 
ary which required to be armed with a veto on the 
legislative body, for the counteraction of iis ex- 
cesses? The office of patriotism, (said Mr. A.) 
in a constitutional government, is not to lie down 
in supine adherence to the support of any member 
or power, which may have appeared at one time 
the weakest, and therefore eee W hat 
it demands is, the preservation of the balance es- 
tablished between those members and powers, in 
which the essence of the Constitution and the real- 
ization of its benefits consist. Does the weak de- 
partment become strong—the strong weak? the 
support must be transposed, for the maintenance of 
equipoise. This was the just theory. This sub- 
ject of the veto power afforded the just exemplifi- 
cation. The Legislature had been the strong 
power prone to overact for itself, representing that 
influence in the State which was prone to overact 
on the government. The check of the veto 
power had therefore been advisedly placed on it. 
The Executive had been supposed to be the weak 
power, demanding guard for itself, and in its hand, 
for the balance of the Constitution. The guard of 
the veto had therefore been properly put into its 
hand. But, in the working of the system, the Ex- 
ecutive had come to represent the overacting in- 
fluence, had become the type and consubstantia- 
tion of that influence, enabling it to intrude on the 
other departments, rendering it irresponsible for 
intrusion. It no longer required this guard of the 
veto power for its own defence, This guard could 
no longer be trusted with it, for the defence of the 
Consntution. The power had lost its character of 
a guard—had become an engine in the hand, from 
which aggression and disturbance must come, if 
they were to visit the Constitution. What was the 
conclusion? Were not institutions held to defeas- 
ance with the failure of the reasons for their es- 
tablishment, and [yet more in the perversion of 
their design ? Ought they not, in any event, whén 
they had been found in departure from that de- 
sign, to be reformed into subjection tou? Now 
this was the purpose of the amendment of his 
honorable friend, in relation to this veto power: 
not to abolish, but to-abridge, the power; to re- 
form it from an absolute impediment to legisla- 
tion, which it has undoubtedly become, to a qual- 
ified obstruction, for which alone it was confess 
edly designed by the Constitution. 

The object of the remarks he had been submit 
ting, (continued Mr. A.,) had been to show that 
the veto power, as at present organized, and as it 
was found to work, had no claim to vindication, 
in the aspect of a check on the usurpation or 
overaction of the Legislature. The remarks 
which were to fol'ow, would have for their object 
to show that this power, from a check, had been 
transformed into an engine, formidable to the IRs 
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dependent action of the Legislature. This view 
hac been opened in the argument of his friend 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Cuay,) in the outset of the 
discassion, but not conducted to its full and forci- 
ble conclusion, as was common in his discussions. 
He had said that, by means of the exercise of this 
power, the Executive might attain an initiative in 
our legislation. An initiative in our legisla- 
tion! exclaimed Mr. Arcarr. The Execu- 
tive, by the exercise of this power, May ATTAIN 
an initiative? What he (Mr. A.) would under- 
take to demonstrate was, that it was control, not 
initiation, that might be attained; and that this 
control had been already reached, as respected a 
very important department of legislation. He 
would give the reasoning, and the facts, too, to sus- 
tain these allegations fully and beyond dispute. 
Let us suppose (said Mr. A.) conjunctures of cir- 
cumstances and subjects of legislation, in which, 
and on which, legislation is very strongly de- 
manded by the public exigencies, or by the public 
voice. ‘These exigencies, this voice, cannot be 
contemned by the legislative bodies. They mix 
with the people, and know the exigency.to be im- 
perative; hear the voice, and know that it will 
not brook inaction, Congress convenes in these 
circumstances, under the influence of the temper 
they have inspired. They present, or wish to 
present, the subject of the desired legislation, in 
the form which communication with the peeple, 
familiarity with the circumstances, instructs them 
to be the best adapted to the exigency, most ap- 
proved ot desired by the people. But the Presi- 
dent has some theory or some commitment to op- 
pose—some vindictive feeling, it may be, to in- 
dulge—a party to thwart or scourge; which has 
obstructed, or denounced, or renounced him; or 
which ke thinks prepared, or preparing, to ob- 
struct, or denounce, or renounce him. Or, haviag 
lost the favor of his proper partu, he may have 
another to conciliate and win: or, having no parly, 
(which may well happen toan indiscrcel man, giving 


disgust by perversencss; or a weak man, become 
President by accident ; or avain man, his head turn- 
ed by eerie he has a party to make, which 
a person in either of these categcries will never 
be fuund distrusting his capacity todo. Suppose 
2 President in any of these positions. He applies 
the veto to the measure which the public exigency 
demands, or an imperious public sentiment or ap- 
prehension is indulged of his doing so. What is 
the condition of the Legislature, deeply alive to 
the exigency of the crisis, strongly impelled to 
find the means of action in some form, by popular 
instigation, by patriotic feeling, by party commit- 
ment, party policy? What may be looked for as 
the course of its proceeding? Legislation must 
be had. Will the inquiry be, whatis best? That, 
by the terms of the supposition, would be vain. 
The inquiry must be, what will the Executive ac- 
cept? What are the modes hy which he can be 
most successfully approached? By what forms 
and degree of submission can he be conciliated 2? 
By what terms of bargain and composition may 
he be wrought to yield a portion of the desired 
legislation? Let us suppose him to be a vain 
man—he exacts a large oblation to his vanity. A 
vavillating man—he requires the oblation to be 
frequently renewed. An obstinate man—(which 
he may be at the same time that he is vacillaling,) 
—he shapes his own terms. A designing man— 
he has the game in his own hand, to be played for 
his own ends. Experiments are first made to as- 
certain the extent of his opinions or determina- 
tion in the ordinary forms of legislation. These 
fail; then the approach musi be, by inquiring what 
will satisfy. Next, by intimations that modifications 
of terms will be accepted. Last, by direct request, 
that the Jegislation, matter and form, may be sup- 
plied. The legislative bodies are first abused, 
then evicted of their office. The majesty of the 
popular representation—the dignity of the State 
sovereignties—are brought to the footstool of Ex- 
ecutive tenacity, or policy, er passion, or pride, 
and dent to receive the law which the Constitution 
deputed them the authority to give. 

This picture of the submission and subservience 
to which, on exciting oceasions of the exercise, or 
apprehension of the exercise, of the veto power, 
the Legislature may, wild probably be reduced, 
was not painted from fancy—unfaithful in the out- 
line, exagyerated in the promeeioet. It was no 
more than a transcript of the exhibition at the last 
extra session of Congress, not yet perhaps termi- 
pated, in relation to the attempted legislation on 


the great subject of the currency. Congress had 
come together in a strongly excited state of the 

ublic mind, after a party struggle of unexampled 
intensity, attended with jhe most complete tri- 
umph. This subject of the currency, the most 
agitating topic of the controversy—the legislation 
to result from it, looked to as the most valued fruit 
of the success—the condition of the country justi- 
fving the solicitade, demanding the legisiation. 
The popular feeling was fully partaken, the public 
exigency justly appreciated, by Congress. The 
two Houses evinced themselves eager to enter on 
the task of duty assigned them, and mature with 
speed the fruit which was expected. They were 
met at the outset, however, with intimations of ob- 
stacle to be apprehended from the veto of the Pres- 
ident. The exigency was undoubted—the solici- 
tude intense—that legislation should not be frus- 
trated. What was the first step taken? To begin 
the exercise of our proper function—to digest a 
scheme ot legislation? No; to send to the Presi- 
dent for his scheme, in the face of the first canon 
of legislative independence, that the opinions of 
the Executive are not even to be known, much 
less consulted, on the subjects of action. The 
President was compliant. The project came. 
It was not in consonance with the views of the 
majority. In the Senate, we proceeded to ven- 
Ture on the exercise of our proper office, and digest 
a bill for ourselves. The project of the Executive 
was presented as a substitute, and sustained, (save 
the mark!) not on the ground that it was better— 
its inferiority was conceded; a repugnance to its 
acceptance avowed—but that we were in the pow- 
er of the veto, and, in discretion, must act as men 
who had shackles on our hands, 

He had no purpose, Mr. A. said, in referring to 
these measures, to discuss or to compare their re- 
spective merits or demerits. What be had in view 
was, the illustration of his proper argument and 
position of the control which might grow from the 
veto over the popular wishes and legislative ac- 
tion. He owed it to himself to say that he had 
signalized an implacable resistance, on the ocea- 
sion referred to, (une of the earliest in which his 
voice had been heard in this hall,) to the principle 
of action invoked, and the concessicn which it de- 
manded. A majority thought with him. The 
concession did not prevail. The substitute pre- 
posed to the bill prepared by the committee of the 
Senate, and which embraced the views of the ma- 
jority, was rejected. But did the biil of the ma- 


jority therefore find acceptance ? Not at all; other | 


modification was found unavoidable, to conform it 
to the Executive requirement, as the only means 
to pass it. The modification was made; the fa- 
mous clause of compromise introduced ; the con- 
cession extorted to the views of the Executive. 
And what was({this concession—the character of 
this clause of compromise thus forced on adop- 
tion? A nondescript, altogether. It was impossi- 
ble to give, because impossible to get, intelligible 
conception of it. The purpose seemed to be to 
mystify the concession purported to be made, so 
asto render it questionable or null; to gratify, but 
at the same time to frustrate; “to keep the word of 
promise to the ear, yet break it to the hope.” The 
point in contest was allowed, then disallowed ; 
granted, but superseded; taking a shape, like 
Death in Milton, “that shape was none”—which 
“substance might be called that shadow seemed; 
for each seemed either.” [A laugh.] 

And the bill, of which this anomalous provision 
was the leading characteristic, formed the fruit of 
the matured lucubrations of the Senate, presented 
to the craving importunities of the country. And 
presented by whom ? said Mr, Arcner. - Persons 
who did not comprehend and appreciate its futil- 
ity? Legislators prone to undue compliance to 
Mr. Tyiea? No; legislators who held the same 
estimate of the compromise provision, and Mr. 
Tyler’s scruples, who, 

“in equal scales in air, 

Weighed the men’s wits against tthe ladies’ hair.” 
The weights praved unequal, however, as of yore: 
“The wits mount up, the hairs sabside,” The 
scruples prevailed. The bill of compromise 
was rejected by the President. The bill, had it be- 
come a law, in its improved form, could not (said 
Mr. A.) have commanded a dollar of subscription 
to the bank which it proposed, even in the realiza- 
tion of the vision of the honorable and imaginative 
gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. Benron,) of mul- 
tiplying gold, in counteraction of the law of grav- 
itation, to flow up the rapidest of all streams—the 


current of the Mississippi. Yet this bill ta 
found acceptance with a Senate who appreciates 
it justly, in a sense of the hard necessity of laying 
a foundation on which effective and beneficia} \¢. 

islation might afterwards be built up. Wnat nay 
Fe the perilous efficacy of this veto power, the bare 
apprehension. of whose exercise could constrain 
sucharesult? What the tendency toassign the Prey, 
ident ‘a voice in the State potential as the Duke's» 
Mr. Arcuer had to say, for himself, in relation jg 
this proceeding, and desired it to be known, tha 
he was not one of those composing the majority 
this body, who had “ given in,” in the contest be. 
tween the office of the Senate and the fear of the 
prerogative of the veto. His “voice was not for’ 
peace. Would that he could have borroweg 
or swayed the voice of his friend from Key. 
tucky—potential in conflict. The Senate hag 
been saved from the degradation of the sacrifice 
of which, too, the fruit expected—the price—haj 
not been realized. 

(Mr. Bucnanan said, from his seat, Then yon 
richly deserved to be degraded.] 

We shall sustain no such judgment, continued 
Mr. Arcuenr, if we are tried by our motives, 

He owed this justice to the friends in whose ae. 
tion he had not concurred, and whose patriotic de. 
votion ought, perhaps, to be considered greater, as 
evinced by larger sacrifice. They saw the cou. 
try prostrate, paralyzed, desponding, anxious, im. 
portunate for legislation, from which it was sap. 
guine of relief. Bad legislation was better than 
no legislation. The passage of any bill was an 
enterng wedge. A bill, which would admit of 
supplementa! legislation to give it action and use, 
would yet be a basis on which to found a structuie 
of shelter. , 

{[Mr. Arcuer here complained of great exhaus. 
tion. Mr. Cray, speaking across the House, en 
treated him to proceed.] 

It should be his endeavor, hesaid,to do so, The 
history into which he had been going of the influ 
ence of this veto power on the legislation of the 
extra session was not yet completed. The con- 
struction of the first bank bill, it had been seen, 
had been constrained—substance and shape—by 
deference to this power. ‘The rejection came. 
The inquiry ran immediately throngh the two 
Houses, Is legislation on the subject of the curren- 
cy to be abandoned? Is no cup of relief to be ex- 
tended to the lips of the country? Can wena 
send, unaltered, “with all its imperfections on its 
head, unannointed, unannelled,” the bill which came 
from the Executive? Better this than no bill; 
this cannot be refused. Then came the intims- 
tions—not obscure and whispered, but confident 
and credited,—this is not the bill, though coming 
from the appropriate executive department, which 
has the favor of the President—which can concil- 
ate the veto. But there is the form of a bill, which 
can do this, and relieve us from our difficulties. The 
invincible objection of the President is to a bank of 
discount. His plan is a bank of exchange, with 
guards againstthe faculty ofdiscount. Mr. Arcuer 
said he had been no party, at any time, to commu 
nications with the President, on this or any other 
subject of legislative action. He did not pretend to 
vouch, therefore, for the validity of the intimation 
to which he had referred. He did not undertake 
to assert that the President had committed himself 
to the acceptance of a bill for a bank of exchange, 
such as had been sent to him. Bat the intimations 
had reached him (Mr. A.) through channels whieh 
he was bound to aceredil, He had no doubt that 
the conversations of the President had been such 
as to warrant the intimations—to authorize the 
confident reliance that he would not exercise the 
veto on such a bill. Too many men of characiet 
unquestionable—a portion of them sealing the 0 
tegrity of their statements by the voluntary s%€ 
fice of their high offices—another portion having 
every motive to avoid being deceived, and incapt 
ble of deceiving—this was evidence too strong”) 
admit of doubt. Let it be, however, that the seca 
bill had ben framed on a mere supposed and mi 
taken impression that it-would meet the @ 
ance of the President. This was enough for t 
argument which he (Mr. A.) was employing 
fact, with other corre-ponding evidence, to ill 
trate. He had no wish or to suga 
the President further than this occasion requ 
of which this effect might result as the ieide 
It was sufficient for this occasion, that the bill 
been fashioned, as was notoriously the ¢ ; 
reterence to a supposed concurrence of the Pres 
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; pt, under the constraint of his veto power. The 
anosition was then established by ,this fact, in 

: gnexion with the other facts in the narrative 
" ico be (Mr. A.) had been presenting, of the 
re waracter of our recent legislation—he should say 
to portive attempts at legislation—on this interesting 
es. piect of the currency—interesting from the soli- 
» BiB inde of the people for legislation—from the ad- 
to ited mischief of inaction—that this veto power, 
nal sali great subjects of diversities of opinion or 
‘of olicy between the legislative bodies and the Ex- 
be. ative, might be used—probably will be used—in 
the rocess of Lime must come to be used—be converted 
or’ Hp a faculty inthe President, to shape, to frame, to 
ed Mbive its “ form and pressure,” and essential charac- 
en: rt the action of the legislature, Was the work- 
rad og of his power, then, to be regarded with no dis- 
ce, rust or solicitude ?—no attempts be received to 
nad odify its form—mitigate its action on the other 
rents of the government? De Lolme had 

ron Mgpad, in his Treatise on the English Constitution, 


nat the conservative power io the legislative 
ned Mipranch, next in value to that over the supplies, 

asthe exclusive authority to initiate legislation. 
ac: this doctrine was sound, as undoubtedly it was, 
de. re we to retain unmodified, under our Constitu- 
88 Jmmion, a power in the Executive easily and effective- 
ans amy applicable, on the most important class of sub- 


im- is, (in mischief equivalent to all,) not to initiate 
san- Hipaly, but to fashion legislation 1? 
han Mr. Arcuer proceeded to say that he had, a mo- 


S an yent past, in referring to the connexion of the Pre- 
t of Mident with the last bank bill, stated that he had no 
use, Mesireto make allusion to him, save for the pur- 
tue Hpose of illustration to the argument. He had, how- 
ver, another purpose to indulge. Theevidence of 

aus. Mmhe portion of the retiring members of the late 
, eh binet, who had “spoken to the public on the sub- 
ect, aid that of other gentlemen who had been in 

The Mmgommunication with the President, went to prove 
nflu- hathe had accorded his concurrence to a bill of 
r the hecharacier of the second bank bill—had even in- 
con- faicated provisions whivh he wished to have inserted 
seen, (ampo it, and invoked the aid of some of those with 
—by bom he was in conference, to procure the inser- 
ame, (ammion of those provisions. Maintaining the garb and 
two fmespect of confidence towards his constitutional ad- 

rren- isers, he was said on high authority to have with- 
e ex- Mampeld from them all confidence on the stibject of his 









€ nol eioes, Some of the clauses in the bill, the inser- 
mn its in of which he was alleged to have invited, were 
came fmmnose which he had selected in his veto message, 
bill; por the subject of contumelious allusion. Now, he 
tims Mr. A.) repeated that he knew nothing of the 
ident Mmverity of these imputations, save from the informa- 
ming fmeion of others. But those informants were persons 
vhich Mmeanding on a level of character too high to be dis- 


ited, their statements sustaining each other by 
oneurren:e, "Taking these statements for true, 
hich he (Mr. A.) was obliged to do, they formed, 
dformed, and would continue to form (until no¢ 
ved, but disproven, which it would be difficult to 
0) a bar insuperable to all personal respect or com- 
unication. He regreted—as it was the Chief 
dagistrate, and as it was a Virginian—the “ ne- 
eSSITY WHICH DENOUNCED THIS SEPARATION.” 
He wished it distinctly understood, however, to 
vel on the wingsof the press into whatever parts 
“— be known, that his separation from the 
fsident was in no degree founded on his vetoes. 
uese acts, (assuming the motives alleged for them 
)be sincere, which Mr. A. believed, on) the con- 
, he commended, and would have been found 
Msiaining the President, notwithstanding minor 
lerences of opinion which might have arisen 
tween them, but for the circumstances to which 
had referred. Holding that, whilst service, or, 
need were, blood, he did not hold that the sacri- 
te of any particle of conscience or honor was due 
Ma citizen to his country. He repeated, there- 
and he did so, beeause he had a career of three 
tars of public service to run with the President, 
hich promised to be fruitful in collisions of opin- 
that his vetoes on the bank bill had formed, 
nd they should form, no ground of his (Mr. A’s) 
iculpations of his course. He should be gratified 
the disappointment of his apprehension that 
grounds might be multiplied in future. 
ming the line of discussion from which 
“e remarks, in reference to the President, had 
‘Adrawn him forthe moment, Mr. Arcuer went 
'o observe that the course of a t he had 
"ei pursuing had been designed, if success- 
' in the explanation, had been sufficient, to esta- 
‘Wo propositions, either of them decisive of the 
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question in issue. The first was, that the veto 

ower, in the working of our government, had 

een found diverted from the design of its institu- 
tion. “The second, that it had come to operate in 
perversion of that design. It had-been given as a 
check on the legislature, as a guard to the Execu- 
tive, in the supposition that the legislature required 
to be checked, the Executive tobe guarded. Events 
had come to demonstrate the reverse of these pro- 
positions—that the guard was due to the legisla- 
ture, the check required onthe Executive—that the 
Executive had become endued with capacity to 
overbear, to tread down the counterpoising action 
of the legislature. 

What did reason, expediency, patriotism, de- 
mand? Was it not that the institution be retracted 
to subjection to its design—be remodelled, so as to 
restore it to its character of a check on overaction 
of the legislature? This, it was the purpose and 
the effect of the proposition of the amendment of 
his friend from Kentucky, under consideration, to 
do. It was a contrivance to relax the spring of the 
power, become so strong as to make it a disturbing 
force to the balance of the Constitution, and reduce 
it to be again a check, bul no more than a check, on 
the legislative branch uf the government !! 

Bul a yet further development of evidence, as 
regarded the hazardous character of this power, 
had been presented. Events had demonstrated its 
convertibility, and its conversion, not into an in- 
strument of disproportionate and undue counter- 
action of the will of the legislature, but of efficient 
and most pernicious control, in exigent conjune- 
tures, and in the most important departments, on 
the office of legislation. Proof was in progress at 
this moment, in which we were occupied with this 
discussion, that on one of the most important sub- 
jects which had ever agitated the country, and the 
most imperiously demanding the action of the le- 
gislature, we were to have no action, the action 
dictated by the Executive, or action diluted of effi- 
ciency. It was true, that this effect resulied, in the 
present instance, from the influence of constitu- 
tional scruptus on the part of the head of the Ex- 
ecutive But the influence on the argument was 
the same, inasmuch 4s constitutional scruples 
might be pretended, as well. as entertained ; and 
the action of legislation was equal, open to arrest, 
and therefore to dictation from the Executive, on 
other grounds of diversity of opinion, as for con- 
stitutional objection. 

But a worse aspect ofthe case (said Mr. Ancner) 
in this view of the argument, is, that the mischief 
referred to, of control, growing out of the posses- 
sion of the veto power over Jegislation, by the Ex- 
ecutive, was not to be regarded as accidental, and 
only to be apprehended, (as might be supposed,) in 
the event of the accession of an over-energetic 
head to the Executive, It would be sufficient, in- 
deed, for the purpose of the argument, the depend- 
ence of the mischief on this event only; for guard 
was demanded and due, in a free State, against 
the infrequent, and even possible, occurrence of 
the contingency. 

Was the contingency, however, to be looked to 
as probably of occurrence so infrequent? In the 
dissensions which were liable, at every moment, 
to spring up in the progress of legislation, who so 
likely as a weak man to wreak bis resentment on 
his adversary, by the obstruction of his wishes 
Who so prompt as a vain man, to show his conse 
quence by his contumacy? Who so prone asa 
vindictive man, to make his authority subservient 
to his passions? Or, as a designing man, to make 
it, or endeavorto make it, the ins rament of his 
aspirations? Now, the indulgence of all these 
propensities—the exhibition of all these phases 
and peculiarities of impulse and character, were 
perfecily compatible in their co-existence witha 
character not courageousor rerolute—for obstinacy 
was not courage or resolution ; and not energetic 
for rashness and violence were not energy. He 
thought, indeed, that a weak, vain, vindiclive man, 
foolishly aspiring beyond his proper pretensions, 
was more liable to run into abuses of his au- 
thority, and with the wider mischief from 
his defect of consideration and prudence, than 
men of stronger characters, though worse, 
who waited for the oceasions of turning the 
abuse of authority to high account, and, practising 
cireumspection, ran into no dissensions nor ex- 
cesses—made no fantastic displays, nor explosions 
of malpractice or encroachment, till these ocea- 
sions had arrived, and opened the route to their 
machinations or ambition, 


In any-event, said Mr. Arcuer, and whatever 
may be the justice or force of this general abstract 
reasoning, the fact was now upon us, upon the coun- 
try, to put beyond question the conclusion that it 
did not require.a dangerous man in the presidency, 
to present for exhibition the spectacie of legislation 
crushed, or shaped by the influence of the power 
of the veto in the government. The gentleman 
who was the incumbent of the office, it was certain, 
was not of a political strength to command, by per- 
sonal influence, a single vote in the Senate; and it 
was said that the number of his political friends 
did not (he spoke from report) exceed seven in 
the other House. It wasa proposition hardly less 
contestable, as he (Mr. A.) conceived, that in no 
possible conjuncture, contingency, or revolution of 
political events, by any management, or, WHar was 
FAR MORE TO BE CONSIDERED, ANY LUCK, cou'd the 
present President, supposing him to have formed, 
what he (Mr. A.) did not charge, or in future to 
form, (which, for many reasons, he did not fee} 
authorized to presume,) the purpose “of aiming 
at a re-election,” be able to command a single elec- 
toral vote. No! If an individual, having popre 
larity, could be found (which an ordinary consid. 
eration of prudence made improbable) to lend his 
name for the second piace on such a ticket, it 
would be with the little doubtful consequence of 
sinking the men, not of procuring the support of a 
vote for the ticket. He expressed (Mr. A. said) 
only an opinion, to which he met with no dissen- 
tient voice; and the prevalence of such an opinion 
ought not to be regarded as importing any dispar- 
agement to the President; because it might be con- 
sidered, perhaps, resting entirely on the notoriety, 
fulness, and even violence of his commitment m 
favor of the principle of the reduction of the Pres. 
idential service toa singleterm. Ip this view of 
the case, the disparagement would be on the part 
of those who indulged the supposition, of any pur- 
pose “to unfurla flag,” or even to accept unsoli- 
cited nomination for re-election. 

However this might be, the proposition necessa- 
ry to the argument (and the Senate would observe 
that he (Mr. A.) was seeking illustiation, not dis- 
paragement,) would hardly be contested, that the 
President was not of a political strength, nor men- 
aced the country with the attainment of a political 
strength, to give an aspect of MORE PORTENT, as re- 
garded the exercise of executive power, than the 
ordinary ran of the chief magistrates we might 
expect to have in the progress of the government; 
yet it was under this President, thus shorn of politi- 
cal infidence and personal authority, that we had 
been called to witness the spectacle of the veto as 
predominant in control, as effective in repress- 
ing, more effective in dictating the form of legisla- 
tion, than under the arbitrary domination of Gen- 
eral Jackson, “ wielding at will the fierce democ- 
racy” of the country. The inference (said Mr. 
Arcusr) is pregnant and irresistible. This veto 
power, that the weak can turn to extreme mischief, 
that the strong mayrwield to utter destruction, is 
no power to be tolerated, and retained unmodified 
under a free constitution. 

The argument was contained in a nutshell. In 
its intendment, the power was not absolute. The 
supersession by a majority of two-thirds was deem- 
ed sufficient to retain it in the character of a mere 
check on intemperate or inconsiderate legislation. 

Experience had proved this conception mista- 
ken—that, from the force of the spirit of opposition 
engendered in the vehement collisions of party, 
the controlling and moderating majority of two- 


thirds was never, except in the extremest cases of 


abuse of the power, to be looked to for protection. 
The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Bucnanan) had adverted, with triumph, for the 
purpose of his argument, that the veto was little 
liable to abuse, te the fact that, in the exercise, it 
had never met reversal from the majority of .two- 
thirds. The mere desire to thwart the adversary 
party would, with small exception, prove a barrier 
insuperable to the access of this majority. Then 
the power of the veto had become absolute. From 
a limited, it hal grown into a complete and an arbi- 
trary faculty of the suspension of legislative action. 
This faculty of arbitrary suspension passed jnevi- 
tably, it had been seen, intothe dictation of legisla- 
tion by the Executive ; the end of legislative inde- 
pendence, when consummated, and of liheny. The 
mere practice of waiting on the Executive for per- 
mission to Jegislate, or for the form of legislation, 
after it had grown into habit, which it soon did, 
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! ignorant bigot who sat at that time on the Brit; 


things, (said Mr. Arcner;) found ourselves in the 
outset of this perilous progress. But the end of 
these things, the Terminus of this progress, was 
death—the overthrow of the saladen al doaree. of 
the vigor first, and finally of the existence, of a free 
constitution. 

The course of his observations now Jed him to 
refer to the able argument of his friend from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Bocnanan,) whith he had crowned 
with the exclamation of our earliest ancestors, so 
long accustomed to stir our bosoms, “ nolumus 
leges Angliw mutare.” He would not profess to 
be behind his friend in sympathetic sensibility with 
this high-sounding sentiment. He feared, indeed, 
that it was rather high-sounding than just, and 
that sober analysis would show our admiration 
rather to be incited by the force of the sympathy 
suggested by our relation to the authors, than by 
any sober dictates of the exercise of the understand- 
ing. It would be recollected that this apostrophe 
conveyed the exclamation of an order of nobility 
engaged in contest with an arbitrary monarch, for 
their own ‘preservation; and that the first advance 
to good government, in England, was by change— 
change by reduction of the authority so cherished 
of these same barons—this same order whence 
sprung the exclamation, more oppressive to the 
body of the people than the arbitrary rule of the 
despots before whom it fell, and by which descrip- 
tion of rule it could alone have been subdued. 

And what became of this doctrine of no change 
in the Constitution, (for that was the import of the 
apostrophe,) when, the disorderly privileges of the 
nobility subdued, the contests for authority came to 
be between the kings and the commons? What, 
had this doctrine been enshrined for superstitious 
observance, had become of thé great rebellion and 
the revolution—the petition of right, and the bill 
of rights, and the habeas corpus, and (save the con- 
trol over the supplies) every solid and venerated 
beam in the imposing fabric of English freedom ? 

But he waived the advantage of this view of the 
subject. He embraced, with his friend, the princi- 
ples of the baronial exclamation, “ let there be no 
change in the Constitution.” The proposition 
which he (Mr. Arcner) maintained was, that 
there had arisen change in the character of this 
veto power. From a provision against intemper- 
ance or haste in Jegislation, it had grown, or was 
growing, into an implement of factious abuse, of 
menaced usurpation, and disturbance of one of the 
principles of equipoise in the Constitution, Then 
he invoked the sentiment—apostrophized his 
friend—called on him to join in the exclamation, 
and, what was better, in the effort, that this menac- 
ing change be barred from the Constitution. His 
friend would not “touch a pillar—impair a part of 
the glorious temple of the Constitution.” Well, be 
itso. But suppose this great dome of the building 
which overeanopied our heads, from a flaw ina 
piliar, from fracture in a foundation, was found to 
press on the foundations or the props with danger- 
ous heaviness, and this peril was exposed to view: 
what would my friend do then? Keep thedome in 
position, unvisited by the violating hand of change; 
or remodel, to prevent its crushing down the fabric, 
to give stability and ornament to which it had been 
constructed? 

His friend had made appeal to Roman history— 
the tribunitian power—the origin of the veto power 
in modern governments, and the bulwark intro- 
duced into the Roman republic for popular liberty, 
against patrician domination. He was afraid it 
would be found that his friend had not considered 
weil his history; he had not followed it down far 
enough—only looking into the fountain, and not 
tracing the stream. This tribunitian veto was 
indeed the popular bulwark in itsorigin. But what 
did it become in its later employment, in its mid- 
dle stage, and in its last ? n engine of factious 
disorders fand outrage, exceeding far in atrocity, 
and the calamities which sprung from them, the 
patrician misrule to'which it was intended as the 
equipoise. And what was the last stage of this 
popalar bulwark—* the close of all?” Seized by 
the usurper who consolidated despotism, it became, 
in his hands and those of his successors, the special 
and most efficacious implement of their atrocious 
domination. It was by this instrument claiming 
(as is the fashion of tyrants) the office of the pop- 
ular representative, rather than the military force, 
that they really controlled the Senate, the only 

remnant of republican institutions, and affected to 
rule the State. The tribunitian occupied the same 
grade in the civil department of power as the im- 
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perial inthe military, to which alone the name im- 
perial was originally appropriate. 

Well! what is the influence, said Mr. Arcuer, 

I draw from this historical reference? What the 
use to which I apply it? To derive evidence of 
the important truth in political science, that whilst 
they preserve their name, and even aspect, institu- 
tions may not only change, but reverse their char- 
acter, employment, and operation ;—that as the tri- 
bunitian veto in the Roman republic passed this 
process of transformation, and ended an appendage 
of despotism and an instrument of power, so the veto 
power in our government is in similar transition 
to the result of arming the executive authority with 
a new weapon against legislative independence 
and liberty. An absolute veto—and such ours has 
become, or is becoming—makes, in time, an abso- 
lute Executive. 

His friend from Pennsylvania had been as little 
suceessful, (if be might be allowed to say so) in 
the support he had sought for his argument from 
English as from Roman history. The argument 
he had to meet rested on the undue and injurious 
force, which it was the tendency of the veto power 
to give to the Executive authority. Now, in what 
way did he derive counterpoise to this argument 
from English history? Why, he repelled the im- 
putations on the power, from the fact which he 
alleged, that the exercise—atiribute as it was of 
royal authority in England—had been forborne for 
an hundred and fifty years, with the exception of 
two instances, which he specified. And he insisted 
on the inference from this non-user against the lia- 
bility to abuse, or any dangerous character of the 

wer. 

Now, the inference of others from this non-user 
had been exactly the reverse of that of his honora- 
ble friend—that it was a power of a character so 
invidious in the exercise, that it had been deemed 
more expedient to introduce and have recourse to 
a practice of corrupting the Legislature, to obtain 
a control on legislation ; that this engine of control, 
even in that strong government, wore an aspect of 
vigor too imposing to warrant the continuance of 
its employment in that liberty-loving land, amid 
that re ever jealous of their legislative safe- 
guards. How curious, too, were the examples 
which his friend had introduced in aid of an argu- 
ment in denial of liability of this veto power to 
mischief or danger. 

The first of these examples had been the rejec- 
tion of the septennial act by William III Now, 
what was the character of this example? The 
English people, enjoying only the semblance of a 
popular representation, ¢for a septennial tenure 

created little more than semblance,) achieved a 
great political revolution, overturning a long-es- 
tablished dynasty—convulsing their state in vindi- 
cation of their liberties. Amid the fruits of this 
successful effort, they desire to have included the 
beneficial reality, or an approach to it, of the only 
effective guaranty for liberty—an effective repre- 
sentation. Buta foreigner who, as the instrument 
of their triumph, they had placed upon their throne, 
makes the discovery that too immediate a control 
of the people over the government is not a conve- 
nient or pleasant arrangement of the authorities of 
government to the monarch, on whom it puts a 
bridle in favor of the people. A brave though not 
a bad man, he employs the repellant energy of the 
veto power, and the people are remitted by its ex- 
ercise to their original condition—of partial, in place 
of effective control over their government. And 
this was one of the instances which his friend had 
to adduce in favor of the innocuous character of 
this power—one of the proofs to testify in its vin- 
dication ! 

The other example was no less pregnant of in- 
struction. After an age of bigoted and abhorrent 
divestiture of five or six millions of people in Ire- 
land of the first right of conscience and nature— 
the freedom of religious opinion—a divestiture en- 
forced in all the most shocking modes of the most 
detestable form of civil domination—it appears 
from this authority, for his argument, said Mr. A., 
of my honorable friend, that the conscience of the 
British Legislature became enlightened to the 
atrocity of this odious subjugation of their fellow- 
subjects, and produced a proposition, rot to surrene 
der—that was not the import of the measare pro- 
posed—but somewhat to relax its rigor and e 
its odiousness. This measure of just atonement 
and relief encountered, it seems, by the statement 
of my honorable friend (he did not, Mr. A. said, 
remember the fact) the veto of the contracted and 
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throne. And this is the further instance which 
friend has produced from British history, of th, 
blameless aspect in which this veto power in th 
government must be regarded. 

(Mr. Bucuanan here rose to explain. He ha, 
cited these instances, not to show that the €Xercise 
of the power by the British throne had been praiy. 
worthy, but, on the contrary, to contrast its CXercige 
by an hereditary sovereign, and by an execniiy, 
elected by the people.) 

Mr. Arcuer resumed. He was availing hin. 
self of the instances which had been furnished hin 
to show the operation and character of this power 
as an executive instrument, where the exercig 
was final, and the power beyond control, as it was 
made by the British Constitution, and was becom. 
ing in practice under our own. Mr. A. was ng 
aware of other instances of its exercise, in recey 
British history. These were sufficient to conyig 
the power, though slumbering, of being perilous 
and unfit to be retained unqualified in a free Cop. 
stitution. 

These instances excepted, the power had ne 
been exerted in England for a hundred and fifty 
years. Well, what was the conclusion? In all the 

vicissitudes, mutations, and disorders of party cop. 
tention, and changing ministries, (and they have 
been abundant,) in that kingdom, this power is 
garded of a character which no party dare invoke, 
and no minister (convenient as the resort must fie. 
a have been) may presume to exercise 
ould his honorable friend draw the inference~ 
announce the doctrine to the country, that the pow. 
er which was too strong for the English constity. 
tion was weak enough for ours? If so, with aj 
respect, he was condemned todiffer from his friend, 
in inference and opinion, on this subject. 
Would any be led tosuppose, from the earnesiney 
with which he advocated the proposition ot correc 
tion of this veto power, that he had any impression 
of the success of the amendment under considera 
tion? For that, as would be seen presently, he did 
not look to vote himself, as he had an amendme 
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to suggest to it. But would any suppose that bh Sena 
had anticipated the success of the proposition ia 
either form? Not at all. He was aware, fully am Mr. I 





that there was no prospect, scarcely possibility, of 
the adoptioh, even of any amendment to the Cun 
stitution—this now proposed, or any other. Al#iBy 
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though he was in favor of an amendment on th If we 
subject of the veto power, and if the office ween) suc} 
confided to him, of introdneing amendments, would ould n 








perhaps, have some others to suggest, he was en 
lirely willing, nay, truly pleased to compound, fe 
the loss of these, in the glad conviction that the los 
was more than compensated by the fact that the 
Constitution was almost certainly placed beyond 
the reach of change or modification. Thank 
Heaven that it wasso! It was not relevant to thé 
discussion to go into the reasons, but the proposition 
was the subject of an almost general conviction 
and the prevalence of this conviction would hav 
strong tendency to confirm the auspicious cons 
quence. 

He thought that the spirit of the time gave ome 
that were amendment available to the Constitutic 
it would be the deleterious only which would ha 
prospect of success, and that they might be expe 
ed successively to open. the way for others 0 
same character; we had confirmatory evidence? 
this supposition in the successive Constitutions« 
our new Siates as they had acceded to the Unie 
There was small danger in affirming, of each, 
the series of the past, and would be as small in pre 
dicting of the series which was to follow, t 
every one would be more deeply imbued with th 
spirit of democracy—that was to.say, would be let 
republican—afford less effective guaranties (om 
nority interests, and a sound civil order, than | 
predecessor. The case would be like that of 
passing to light—the first progress attended W 
extreme difficulty; but, this trod, prepared the pal 
over which the whole fraternity of the dam 
and eady passage thereafter, and always. ( 

augh. 

Why, then, it would be natarally asked, had 
exhibited so earnest a zeal in the discussion 4 
recommendation of the present proposition 
amendment? He had very strong reason 
pel—to sustain—to animate him in this codr 
Ours was a covntry in which opinion reig 
mistress. After the contentions and ‘the dis 
tions—the evolutions and the revulsions of the 
ty strifes, which tear, and were destined alwsys 
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our bosoms, this overruling authority gathers 
 vrgction from the conflicts, and in the event 
“certs hersell supreme. This veto power cannot 
ted from the Constitution—none can. 
put jet the people be advised of the manner in which 
» has worke —of the abuse to which it may be 
| rverted—of the change of character it has assum- 
‘4—of the peril which may a from this change— 
the facility with which encroachment, in the 
siseharge of high power becomes 
tthe name of edent, then the authority of 
w;—let all this be iterated and reiterated—illus- 
ed by examples—sustained by proofs—and thus 
-qsidious power, though not expelled from the Con- 
itgtion, will have its prurience to mischief bridled 
py apprehensiveness—its vigor struck with salutary 
gralysis, though not subdued. A hundred and 
fy years May pass over our ee tuo, as over 
fngland, before the power may exhibit itself in 
mtrage, or again make itself the source of agita- 
ion, the subject of clamor, or the object of appre- 
ension. His honorable friend from Kentucky had 
slanted, in this discussion, a germe which, enlarg- 
ng its stem, throwing out its branches, bearing 
ait, will become a “tree of knowledge of good 
nd ill” to his country. 
Mr. Arncuer then, before concluding, proceeded 
» state the character and grounds of the amend- 
sent which he designed, at a future stage of the 
iscassion, to propose to that of his friend from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Cuay,) and which he hoped might 
saccepted by him. It was to the effect of carry- 
yg over the erage reversal by a majority, as 
oposed by Mr. Cxay, to another session of Con- 
ress « 
Could the amendment be adopted in this form, 
sid Mr. A., in conclusion, this veto power would 
restored to the office designed by the Constitu- 
ion—not of a bar, but a floodgate, retaining the 
arent of popular sentiment till it eddied, but not 
mg enough for a wasting refluence, nor to collect 
orce for bursting forward with dangerous impetu- 
sity. 
SPEECH OF MR. WOODBURY, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Senate, Wednesday, February 23, 1842—In sup- 
port of the veto power. 
Mr. Parsipent: There are a few circumstan- 
ssconnected with this proposition to lessen or 
polish the veto power, which have struck me with 
pme surprise. 
Iiwe were now in the midst of a revolution, 
ni such aone as ended in our independence, it 
ould not be unnatural for men, who bad suffered 
sverely from Executive oppression, to be preju- 
ced strongly against all Executive power. Es- 
tially when these wrongs had been inflicted by 
tmonarch, rather than the people of another 
untry, and many of them through the absolute 
oss of his subservient governors, sent here to 
mmineer over us, well might we, in the excite- 
ent, denounce such vetoes as arbitrary, and such 
Executive as tyrannical. Hence, one of the 
t greunds of grievance, detailed in the Declara- 
mn of Independence, was, that the King had 
fwed his asscni to laws the most wholesome and ne- 
ty for the public good. He claimed the power 
do this, also, from divine right, and not as our 
teculive derives it, from the people. He exer- 
ed it for his own benefit, and that of his kingly 
int estate inthe realm, and not as our Execu- 
‘does, for the benefit of the people. He used 
himself, or by others, almost as often and ca- 
ously as Queen Elizabeth, who vetoed thirty- 
laws n one session; and not merely as here, 
great and grave occasions, occurring but twenty 
s in half a century. 
t was cireumstances like these which made 
“, Franklin averse to any Executive Chief Ma- 
irale,and which induced several cf the States, 
their first constitutions, made in the heat and 
ggle of the Revolution, with wounds still bleed- 
from abuses, to give no veto to their gover- 
%, and in other cases to give a less one than 
tin the present Constitution of the General Go- 
ment. Indeed, it even led them in other cases, 
the old confederation, either to have no sepa- 
. ve whatever, or one elected by, and 
rely dependent on, the Legislature. ° 
after the experience of eight years in the 
conflict, and four or five more in peace, sub- 
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sequent to the ach evement of Independence, the 
wisest and ablest from all quarters of the country con- 
vened, and decided almost unanimously in favor of 
the propriety of ihe present veto. They cast aside 
prejudices. They resorted to reason and expe- 
rience, and in the very first project of maierials 
for a Constitution, submited in the convention by 
Mr. Randolph, the present veto power was intro. 
duced. It was repeated again in Mr. Pinkney’s 
articles; and in all the numerous changes a(ter- 
wards made in other matters, this remained unal- 
tered except in the majority from threesfourths to 
two-thirds, necessary to overrule its operation. In 
the end, too, it received the large and almost unani- 
mous vote of ten States out of twelve. The 
journal and debates are before me, but I will not 
detain the Senate by quotations or more details. 
What is equally striking on this subject, must be the 
fact that in none of the conventions of the people in 
the different States for adopting the Constitution, 
do we find the veto disagreed to. Numerous, a'so, 
as were the amendments provosed in va'ious other 
particulars, such was the barmony as to this, that 
not one relates to any further restriction of it; 
nor has one of the amendments adopted since, laid 
a profane hand upon t. Nor have I been able to 
dise ver in aconvi nt on of the pec ple, or ina Sta‘e 
Lgisiatare, long ago or lately, during.ihe whole 
lapse of a haf a century, asingle proposition, de- 
liberately introduced to restric: or destroy the veto, 

Jea'cus, and justly so, as cur people have al- 
ways been of Executive pewer, and cpen as they 
have ever been to impulses, where so much freedom 
of opinion, and discussion properly exist, nothing 
has ever shaken their sa; acity, intelligence, and 
firmness, in defence of a power which they know 
full well now exists for them, and not fora mo- 
narch; now lives for their’ security against errors 
by their agents, and not as a weapon with which 
to oppress the people themselves, and wich, if dis- 
satisfied, they well know can be overruled by them 
at any time, quickly, either by electing new members 
to the Legislature or a new Executive, without 
changing their Constitution or removing salutary 
checks on their representatives, 

Under all these circumstances it certainly must 
be a matter of some surprise to others, as well 
as me, that now, for the first time, and not coming 
from the people or the States, or the popular 
branch of the Legislature, a proposal originates 
here, and witha single member,'o throw away 
some of the checks over us, which the people and 
the States so deliberately ordained. Such a pro- 
position can, I admit, be legally made; and in this 
instance, doubtless springs from laudable matives. 
But in these particulars it is surely not a little ex- 
traordinary. 

The mover disclaimed any influence on him 
from recent events, or the manifesto of a part of 
the Whig members of Congress in September, 
1841. In my opinion he might well do this so far 
as regards the manifesto, though others in the de- 
bate have considered that as the cause of the pre- 
sent movement. Because, sir, beside all the array, 
by way of authority, to which [ have alluded, in 
favor of the present veto, it is clear to my mind, 
on recurring to the manifesto itself, that the signers 
of it did not believe, before the recent events of 
the extra session, that the Constitution, in respect 
to the veto, ought in any particular to be altered. 
Here it is, sir, and the very reverse seems to me to be 
the truth. The language on that point is, that they 
had intended to restrain Executive pewer and patro- 
nage, in respect to the veto, by voluntary self-denial 
in its excessive use, and not by any change in the 
magna charta of .our liberties. The Constiiution 
was to continue untouched. This idea is fortified 
by what was avowed only last March by another 
exponent of the principles of gentlemen on the 
ether side, more widely relied on than even the 
signers of the manifesto. As that exponent was 
General Harrison, this remark will, of course, not 
be deemed derogatory to any of these highly re- 
spectable signers. Without adverting to what 
may have been uttered by bim at popular meetings, 
and misapprehended or misrepresented, I hold 
here his deliberate official expose on the vete, in 
his inaugural; and among other remarks there, 
which need not be repeated, he says: : 
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The veto power “appears tobe highly expedient, and if used 
only with the forbearance, and in the spirit which was intended 


by its authors, it may be productive of great good, and be found 
one of the best safeguards to the Union.” 


He adds that, in bis opinion, it was 

“To be used only first to protect the Constitution from viola- 
tion; 2dly, the people from the effects of hasty legialation, where 
their will has been probably disregarded or not weil understood; 
and, 3dly, to prevent the eile 
rights of minorities.” 

From the beginning to the end, not a syllable is 
uttered in favor of jessening the veio by a change 
of the Constitation; but, on the contrary, General 
Harrison proposed in these cases to exercise it as 
widely as itever has been exercised froin the foun- 
dation of the Government. So that this motion 
does not appear to emanate from the Whig party 
as a whole, or even from a portion of it, in le- 
gislative caucus, unless it has sprong from the 
eventful negatives of the Bank bills, at the late ex- 
tra session. But, in my view, it was not intended 
te go as far as this, even at the excited meeting of 
a portion of the members of Congress io September, 
smarting under disappointment and rebuked by 
Executive difference in opinion, The manifesto 
they sent forth does not, could not, and, looking to 
the intelligence and character embodied in the 
meeting, I might well add, dared not, propose to 
do what was tantamount to the entire abolition of 
the veto power in the Constitution. And although 
they then recommended, generally, some change in 
it, there was still expressly reserved, and to be left 
as much control in the Executive as was indispen- 
sable to avert hasty or unconstitutional legislation. 

That control was all which most of its friends 
ever designed to effect by the present veto. It is also 
the only conirol which ever has been exercised un- 
der it, from Washington down to Tyler, either by 
the Presidents who have been so much denounced, 
or by others who have been so highly commended. 

That control, in my opinion, as will soon be 
explained more fully, is not left by the proposed 
amendment; and heace it is not in accordance even 
with the doctrines of the manifesto, much less with 
those of the eminent statesmen and jurists of both 
parties in politics in tHe long half century which 
preceded the manifesto, and concurred in all emer- 
gencies in sustaining its fitness and usefulness. 
The elder Adams wrote a treatise to illustrate the 
importance of checks and balances; and Marshall 
and Jay, as well as hundreds of others of the Ha- 
milton school—no less than Madison, Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, and a host in the Jefferson school 
—<defended the qualified veto, as established and 
perpetuated to the present moment. Both Jew 
and Gentile in po)itics have agreed in this. 


Thouch some exceptions have existed, the great 
masses of both parties have always approved it; 
and, while we reverence the name of one above 
all parties, and in respect to whose memory we ad- 
journed yesterday, on the anniversary of his birth, 
we may well, at the head of all the authorities in 
favor of both the adoption and use of the veto, 
cite him—him who reigns, and while the Republic 
lasts will, I trust, continue to reign, highest—first 
in war, firstin peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

All the long-acknowledged principles of most of 
the gentlemen on the other side of the House tend, 
also, to the preservation and even increase of Ex- 
ecutive power. Have they not always befriended 
a strong Executive? Have they not always advo- 
cated a strong Government? Have they not ar- 
gued for an independent Executive? 


I pass over other matters connected with prece- 
dent and party principles bearing on this ques- 
tion. The proposition has been made, thougn not 
a party one, and we must meetit. The Senator 
from Kentacky (Mr. Ciay] manfully avows that 
he has made it on his own personal views and 
pledges; and, therefore, not emanating from a 
party, and not as I have attempted to show, agreea 
ble either to party principle or party precedents. I 
trust, then, it will be considered and voted on free 
from party excitement or party discipline, 

This is a fortunate position for calm inquiry, and 
I shall, therefore, hasten to examine what justifi- 
cation there may be fer disregarding the great array 
of time and aathority which stands in favor of 
the veto, and for introducing so hazardous an inno- 


cts of combinations violative of the 
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vation, as that now proposed for ils virtual destrac- 
tion. 

Some have argued that the present veto power 
is wrong in principle. Others have contended, that 
if not wrong in priocipie originally, our experience 
during the last half century shows that it has be- 
come wrong to retain it longer in practice, 

[ will examine both of these positions; and first 
the question of the origina! propriety of the veto on 
the ground of principle. 

Looking to theory, our Governments are not 
founded on the idea of different orders or estates, 
to be consulted and represented, as is the case else- 
where, and therefore a check or veto is given to one 
over another. But they are founded on the 
theory, that there is here but one order, or estate, 
or interest, to be regarded, and that this one con- 
sists of the people. They are the foundation of 
all, the superstructure and the ornament. Whe- 
ther they act per capita in the choice of Representa- 
tives, or through their Siate sovereignties in elect- 
ing Senators, or through electors combining the two 
other forms in the appointment of President, it 
is still their action behind, aud over all, as well as 
their welfare and security, which are the end and 
object of all. Why, then, do they permit a veto 
power? I answer, they do not permit it over them- 
seives. Whenever they act in person, and in pri- 
mary meetings, no concurrent body is required to 
assent or allowed to dissent. No veto is of right 
vermitied to control them from any human source. 

n such action, also, bare majorities are sufficient. 
Otherwise there i: no equality; and one manis tole- 
rated in being more in natural rights and power 
than another. This condition of things, which 
some in this debate have stigmatized as a mad de- 
mocracy, is the true philosophy of our system. It 
is recognised as correct by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the people acknowledge no veto or 
hegative over their operations but what they may 
themselves choose to impese, and what intelligence, 
morals, and religion, impose on each enlightened 
and accountable beiag. + 

But as it is not possible with large communities 
like ours, scattered over two to three millions of 
square miles of territory, to convene together in 
person for the frequent purposes of Government, 
the people perform most of those purposes by re- 
presentatives, or agents of some kind. 

Here lies the secret and argument for the veto. 
It is te regulate and check those agents when lia- 
ble and likely to err, and not, as some Senators 
have argued, to ccntrol the people themselves. It 
is to belp to insure accuracy, skill, and fidelity in 
the delegates of the people, and not to control the 
people. it is chiefly to secure the latter from.the 
effects of haste, prejudice, passion, asd misiakes 
of all kinds, in those whem, on the representative 
principle, they find it convenient to employ, and it 
cannot be used to thwart the people themselves, or 
to defeat their will. It is not, and cannot be ap- 
plied to their acts, but the acts only of their agents, 
So far from the veto power here being, as some 
have intimated, an illustration of the will of the na- 
tion controlled by the will of one man, it shows mere- 
ly the will of one set of agents for the nation, 
checked aud delayed by the wili of another set; 
and th's is done, not against, but in conformity to, 
the will of the nation, as expressed in the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

The great guide in delegating power by the peo- 
ple, is to part with no more than is necessary to 
ipsure efficient government, and to divide what is 
paried with among ss many distinct bodies and 
agents as are necessary to insure skill in its use, 
and under as many checks and balances as can be 
devised to prevent any abuse of the power 
delegated. One of those checks on legislative 
agents is the veto over them entrusted toe the 
Executive agents. But other checks exist on the 
Executive and Judiciary as well as the Legislative 
bodies, and are all wise, full of foresight, and indis- 

pensable to gaard the people from e¢rrurs commit- 
ted by their agents. These checks, too, whether 
placed in one hand, ten, or a thousand hands, are 
still not checks on the people themselves, nor inde- 
pendent of the wish and wil! of the nation, nor hos- 
tile to itsinterests. Which class of agents best agree 
with the views of the people, is afterwards to be 
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seitied by the people themselves at the ballot boxes, 
when the term of office expires under our system 
of frequent elections. 

The check of a short tenure of office is something, 
both over the legislative and Executive. The check 
of impeachment is more over both the Executive 
and the Judiciary. The check of the assent of the 
Senate to all treaties and important appointments, 
is still more over the Executive, and the concur- 
rence of majorities in two legislative bodies before 
any act can pass, is a stil! further check over each 
branch of the Legislature. So is the right claimed 
to instruct agents a check over some—so was the 
right to remove or recall agents at any moment, 
over the old confederation. But in almost every 
free Government in the world, a still further check 


on legislation has been the power of either an abso: - 


lute or qualified veto over it, exercised by a third 


body, consisting of a few, like the Ephori at Sparta; . 


or one or two, like the Tribunes at Rome;or of one, 
like our own President. 

This tends to prevent in season any threatened 
evil from legislative errors. It averts the wrong, 
before the fatal blow is inflicted. Where all 
delegated power in all the departments of the 
Government is derived from thé people in different 
ways, one department is as much the exponent of 
their will, im the matiers entrusted to it, as the 
other; and when they differ as to what is the peo- 
ple’s will radically, is it not prudent that new action 
or new measures should be postponed till the peo- 
ple, by new elections, can themselves speak on the 
subject? This is our “‘mad Democracy,” sneered at 
by other gentlemen. Even Chief Justice Marshall, 
in view of these checks, pronounced our Govern- 
ment a well regulated Democracy. And though in 
the debate, ridicule has been applied to this idea, 
and to the Democratic derivation of all power from 
ibe people, yet a more recent authority than Mar- 
shall, and, with some on the other side, quite as 
high on mere politics, says: 

“The broad foundation on which our Constitution rests, be- 
ing the people, a breath of theirs having made asa breath can 
unmake, change or modify it, it can be assigned to none of the 
great divisions ufGovernment but to that of Democracy.” 

(Genera Harrison’s INAvGURAL. 

It is “we the people” in the Constitution itself, 
that ordained it; and in all the States it was adopted 
by power derived from the people. It was from the 
people of Virginia, the people of New Hampshire, 
the people of Massachusetts, and so on through the 
whole, acting in States, [ admit, but still the people 
under, eround and above all. Reqsiring theconcur- 
rence of two legislative bodies in passing laws, rests 
on this same sound principle, that the laws are more 
likely to be right and accord with the views of the 
people and the Constitution, if two examine and cor- 
cur, than if only one acted on the subject. On a like 
theory, confirmed by- all experience, the concur- 
rence of a third body, after due examination, like 
the Executive, and especially where he is also 
elected by the people and amenable to them, in- 
creases the security against error and injury tc the 
community. 

You might as wisely move to abolish the first as 
the last. It is treble distillation, or refining to en- 
sure more purity and excellence. It is obtaining all 
lights from all quarters. All constitations are, like- 
wise, in and of themselves alone, checks, and great 
checks on all departments. But they are only parch- 
ment, reaching the conscience, and are open to mis- 
construction; and hence the more care and re- 
straint by different bodies, which can be employed 
in Jegislating under them, are the better when not 
too expensive or complicated. The people then feel 
safer. They sleep in more quiet from ageression. 
They bave all the bolts and bars practicable. No 
agents are angels or Piatos—whether legislative 
er executive agenis—and no peeple are fit for self- 
government, who will part with power to agents 
without imposing every check and balance cn 
them which is calculated to protect the community 
from mistakes in those agents—and which experi- 
ence had shown to be salutary. Even Patrick 
Henry, though so strenuously opposed to the pre- 
sent Constitution, insisted that more checks were 
ae instead of there being too many. He 
said— 

“Ja the British Government there are real checks—in this 


system there are only ideal balances. Till lam convinced that 
there are per eaeoes checks, I will not give my assent to its 
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Mr. Jefferson expyessed his opposition 
strongly against a Legislature without proper 
than an Executive because it substituted many 
tyrants for one. 

All the best writers on government in this coy, 
try, since the able vindication of the veto power jg 
the Federalist, by Hamilton, Madison anq Jay 
such as Kent and Story, have treated it with pin 
commendation, both mm its theory and Practice 
France, in her charter of 1830, has returned toy 
absolute veto. And if England, after the revo), 
tion, has seldom witnessed its use, because 1, 
sisted by the commons on account of its being iy 
hands not amenable to them, yet the Exe, 
tive there, in its pewer to dissolve Parliemen i 
attempting dangerous laws, and its power over iy 
House of Lords in the appointment of iis member 
still retains indirectly, and exercises as powerfy 
a weapon to defeat legislation, as any veto, hov. 
ever unlimited. 

The qualified veto exists in seventeen of oy 
State Constitutions, and in most of the others j 
omitted only because the Executive is there chosy 
by the Legislature, and hence too dependent » 
them to make the power of any use in his hand 
Though six or seven of the States make the yew 
power less extensive than in the Constitution of ty 
General Government, yet they substitute for it 
shoster term of office in the members of the Leg 
lature, and hold them morestrietly amenable 1o j 
structions from their constituents. How often bal 
its use been most sajatary in many of the States, a 
well as in the General Government? But I omi 
details as to this, which other gentlemen have p 
sented fully already. 

It has been said, and that well and truly,) 
an eminent jurist, politically attached to i 
other side, that the more frequent use of the 
in both Governments, would doubt ess have ber 
better for the community. Especially might mo 
concur in this, when looking to the millions 
State debts and myriads of broken State bank 
which have recently covered so much of the cou 
try with desolation, under a hasty and ill-advis 
and too little checked system of State legislatic 
Tose States that have escaped, may well rejoic 
that some checks or other, more efficient, ha 
existed among them against the vast impuises 
speculation and interest. And no Governmenth 
more cause for thankfulness than this, that 
exercise of the veto power, averted from it in| 
Maysville road case much of the two hundred ni 
lions of debt which afterwards fell elsewhere, fr 
want of the existence of the veto there, or the 
gacity and fearlessness to employ it. 


Bu’, in the consideration of this question, a 
the expediency of a veto power in our system 
government—the nature and extent of it, wi 
our present Constitution, have been misundersto 
and the mistake has tended to render this pow 
more dreaded by some, and therefore morec 
sured, than it otherwise would have been. 


It has been denounced as a one man 
This is either to prejudice it as something mou 
chical, on account of our just jealousy of Execa 
influence, or it rests on an entire misconception 
its irue character. Are not all our State Gt 
nors, whether the powers entrusted to them 
more or less, a one than power? A plural Exet 
tive has long since been exploded, as less respe 
ble and more dangerous. Is not every humble 
tice of the peace a one man power? Every ster 
marshall, or constable? Are not district judges 
one man power? In some of these cases the 4 
rity given to the one man is limited—in others 
appeal lies from it—and_ in ail there is an a 
tability to the people, in some way, for its exé 
Hence they are safe as haman trasts can be. 
there must be some such trust, or there can be 
representative government whatever. Such 8 
case of the veto power vested in the Execuurt 
our Constitution. It is a trust limited, and for 
from the people. It is exercised, not in org! 
laws, bat merely in approving those whicd ¢ 
nate elsewhere, It is to be used under # 
sense of duty, and a solemn oath to suppor 
Constitution, and with a view only to tne 
welfare. An appeal lies 1n all cases from it 
Leliglature itself, and if two-thirds of the me 
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concur, tbe veto is virtually reversed. If the Exe- 
cative misbehaves in its use, he is not only liable 
to impeachment, but be forfeits public confidence, 
god endangers not only his private character, but 
his re-election to the most elevated station in ths 
blic. If not thus overruled, it can be by 
ing new and different members of the Legisia- 
tare, or by electing a new Executive, and all this 
without much delay. It isa power, by which no 
existing law can be changed—no new burden im- 
on the community—no new office created— 
no tax levied, nor money appropriated—no new 
debt incurred—and neither peace nor war declared. 
On the contrary, it tends to prevent rashness and 
fickleness, the banes of Republics. 

It is a power which was conferred to prevent 
wrong, not to do wrong. Itis one intended to ward 
off a violation of the Constitution, and which may 
avert most ruinous effects from haste, inadver- 
tence, or corruption. It was conferred for each of 
these purposes, as well as to protect the Executive 
Department from legislative encroachment and de- 
struction. These are material purposes; and some 
of the reasoning on the other side has not been en- 
tirely fair, which has represented the protection of 
the Exeeutiye authority as almost its sole object. 
Never yet has it been so employed during our whole 
history; and the argument by the Senator from Ken- 
iucky [Mr. Morengap] has been fallacious, which 
asked, ina case where it was used to preventa 
supposed breach of the Constitution, whether it was 
not there badivy used, because there had been no 
haste in the law then vetoed. It might as well 
have been asked in other cases, where it has been 
employed to prevent the ill effects of haste, whether 
it was not badly employed there, because in those 
cases no constitutional question arose. It can and 
should be used for both purposes, or either, when- 
ever the public welfare appears to demand it; and 
ithas traly been remarked, that so prudently has 
been its employment, as never to have been 
overruled by a two-thirds majority; that every 
President exercising it has been re-elected hitherto, 
and no one has failed to be re-elected but such as 
never used it. If the people had ever been really 

. dissatisfied with it, or the cases in which it had 
been applied, how auickly would it, long ago, have 
been swept from existence by those who control 
our whole system! 

Passing over many illustrations sdduced on this 
point by others, very little is the injury which could 
be inflicted by a reckless Executive in using the 
velo improperly. Beside impeachment, and refu- 
sal to elect, how immediately could his supplies be 
cut off, his patronage cramped, the salaries of his 
favorites lessened, or their offices abolished? It is 
used, too, by the will and direction of the people, 
instead of being independent of it. They may 
truly say— 

. He is ours 


To administer, to guard, to adorn the Staie 
But not to warp or change it.’? 


It is used by an officer not only amenable to the 
people, and virtually appointed by them, and re- 
presenting them as_ explicitly as the Legislature, 
but by one elected through votes of the whole, in- 
stead of a district or State alone, and hence less lia- 
ble to local or sectional feelings, prejudices, and un- 
due influences. It is used by an officer thus situated, 
much more likely to be sight than one man, making 
a bare majority .n this House or the other, to pass 
4 bankrupt, or some other law, and that in contra- 
vention, perhaps in some casts, of instructions 
from the people, or than a bare majority of one 
in the highest judicial tribunal, and on the great- 
est and gravest questions of constitutional doubt. 
lt js used by an officer most widely known and es. 
teemed for talent and virtae—who acts only after 
calmly considering all which has ever been said 
and done by others, and who cannot dissent with- 
Out setting out his reasons at large for the whole 
country to serutinize, as well as the Legislature, 
and who riske, in using it improperly, .both fame 
and office. In using it—when of such advanced 
age, bigh standing, and great experience, as are 
Usually associated in a chief m: he is less 
likely to be impulsive or passionate, than a large 
and body of men. The most he can doby 
itis to keer SOG er ie. At the same time, 
he cannot make it effective even to prevent legis- 





lation, and retain matters merely as they are, un- 
less one-third of the legislative body concur with 
him in his conclusions. This demonstrates that it 
is not only in no offensive or aristocratical sense a 
one-man power, but is in no sense a power which 
is exercised solitary and alone by one man. In as- 
senting toa law under the veto power, he must 
have copeurring with him a majority of both 
Houses, or his assent is nugatory. In dissenting, 
a!so, by its exercise he must have one-third of the 
Legislature concurring with him, or his dissent is 
nugatory. 

It is, therefore, in substance, nota one-man 
power, but a power actually exercised, and which 
must be exercised in conjunction and concurrence 
with many others, or it becomes void. O:hers are 
asked by it, merely to try a second sober thought, 
under calmer circumstances and in covler moments. 
In fine, the whole essence or vitality of the power is, 
in iis utmost extent, to require review and re- 
consideration in others. After that, it exacts only 
a majority of two-thirds of the Legislature to pass 
certain laws, instead of a bare majority, and those 
laws such as the Executive, another agent of 
the people and the States, supposes have, by haste 
or some other cause, been carried through injudi- 
ciously. 

It will thus be seen, that acts of the Houses can 
become laws in spite cf him, and that the whole 
war against the veto power is a war by one class of 
delegates from the people, against the people them- 
selves, because they have required two-thirds instead 
of a bare majority of their legislative agents; to unite 
before laws shall be perfected in doubtful cases. Is 
this war not rather a reflection on the people, by 
their agents who wage it? 

Is it not marvellous modesty in an attorney to 
complain that his principal does not choose to con- 
fide more power to him, or to leave what he con- 
fides without a check or concurrent opinion by an- 
other attorney, or by two others? The principal 
here—the people and the States—deem their vila 
interests safer with a double or treble check over 
their delegates; and is it fit or decorous for these 
delegates to complain? The people are willing that 
a bare majority of the people themselves should 
control, in their primary assemblies. But they 
may prudently refuse to be controlled by their own 
agents, unless a majority of two-thirds agree, and 
unless two or three kinds of those agents concur, 
This is wise precaution, and not oppression nor 
tyranny. How absurd to pretend that this course 
is derogatory and injurious to the people, and tends 
to control the will of the nation by the will of one 
man! 

Why, sir, our own Constitution, as well as that 
of many of the States, is full of similar provi- 
sions, which might, on principle, be assailed even 
with more propriety than the veto. Do you not 
perceive that this very amendment now un- 
der consideration, cannot succeed according to the 
express provisions of the Cons'itution unless two- 
thirds of the Legislature are in favor of it? and 
even three-fourths of the States? Why has not the 
mover proposed to abolish that two-thirds or 
three-fourths requisition as well as this? 

You know also, that in trials of impeachments 
by the same Constitution, the respondent cannot 
be convicted without a majority of two-thirds of 
this body coneur, Why does not the mover pro- 
pose to amend that? _ 

Again, sir, by the same Constitution, treaties 
cannot become laws of the land unless two-thirds 
of the Senate agree to them. Why does not the 
learned Senator (Mr. CLay] move to amend that 
provision also? 

Tn some cases the Constitution goes still farther, 
and the equal represeniation of each State in the 
Senate cannot be changed by an unanimous vote 
of every other State, and of both Honses in Con- 
gress, unless the particular State in intercst as- 
sents. Will he not next propose to strike out that 
provision? So before 1808 by the Constituiion, 
no vote, however usapimeus, could pass a law 
affecting the importation of slaves. So in many 
States, similar provisions of a two-thirds or three- 
fourths vote, in agents of the people, is in some im- 

ant cases explicitly i 


"le to New York as to corporations. Look, 


sir, to the conventions of the several States which 
adopted our present Constitution, and you will 
find numerous instances when it was urged to ex- 
tend the two-thirds principle still farther than it 
has been by the veto, rather than curtail it as is 
now attempted. 

Here they are, in their debates, extending to 
votes for war—votes to make loans—votes to raise 
troops—voles ceding the fisheries—votes regulating 
navigation and commerce—votes raising direct 
taxes, 

I will not detain the Senate by further specifica- 
tions concerning them. ‘ 

All of us have drawn with our earliest breath 
the right to a trial by jury. [tis secured to us by 
the Constitution, as the palladium of civil liber- 
ty. And yet must there not be an unanimous 
voie by a jury in the smallest case? Do gen- 
tlemen intend to abolish that? So the common 
law courts of much importance have each four 
judges. Why? To secure, if all were present, a 
voie of three to one for any decision; and if one 
was absent, at least a voie of two to one; or the 
very two-thirds provided forin this case of the 
veto power. 

I pass by the want of exact proportions even in 
primary representation in the other House, where 
large fractions must be unrepresented. I pass by 
the three-fifths representation of slaves there as 
another of the sacred compromises of the Consti- 
tution. I pass by even the enormous inequality of 
numbers as represented in theSenate. Only seventy 
or eighty thousand people in Delaware have as 
much power through their State authority in this 
body as two millions in New York; or one voter 
in one State possesses virtually a power in the Se- 
nate equal to twenty-five voters in another State; 
or one egent here, by our check on the bills of the 
other House, has a power in legislation equal to 
five in the other House. Is this disproportion next 
to be assailed, and the Constitution in all these 
particulars next to be prostrated? 

Far be it from me, sir, to impute any such revo~ 
lutionary designs toany who have supported this 
amendment. But do not the elementary principies 
they advance in support of it, lead inevitably to 
changes innumerable and vital in our Constitution, 
and perilous to all our boasted rights and liberties 
under i? 

Away then with this course of reasoning. Away 
with the idea, that our fathers, who fought against 
monarchy, approved a power in the Constitation 
which is either monarehical or dangerous, or un- 
sustained by the soundest analogies and reasons in 
the history of all ages—matters which they had 
widely scrutinized, and on which they had deeply 
and anxiously reflected. 

While this power was used by Washington, Ma- 
dison, and Manroe, nobody dreamed that it was 
wrong in the abstract, or in practice unwarrantable. 
Nor is it mere unwarrantable new; but only, per- 
haps, more an obstacle to some of the ill-advised 
schemes of ambition, avarice, or speculation which 
have of late years overwhelmedso many with ruin 
and dismay. Itis not vetoes—bat vetoes on dar- 
ling measures—vetoes on Distribution, Internal 
Improvements, and Banks—a!! connecied with the 
absorbing strides of the moneyei power, which 
have excited so much hostility and condemnation. 
-A veto on the bill repealing the Bankrupt law, 
during this session, was looked forwardto with ex- 
ultation by many who denounced its uve in the other 
cases. Grant, then, that the mover of the amend- 
ment, as must andoubtedly be the case, is free from 
all motives unworthy his station and charrcier, in 
making the proposition. But the tendencies of it, 
and the argumenis forit, are all just subjects of 
analysis and criticism, and must be hung up to 
such reprobation as they appear ‘o ccserve, 


Another of his reasons against the present veto 


power, is its supposed mixtare of legislative with 
Executive duties. In reply to this, it might be 
said that so far as he retains any part of the veto in 
his amendment, as he professes to do, the same 
mixture is continued by himself. In the next place, 
the veto is not a legislative power, as arranged un- 
der eur Constitution, and is not, therefore, a mix- 
ture of Jegisiative with Executive duties. It is 
Roman and not English or French in its oirgin. Itis 
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therefore tribonitian or piebeian, rather than legis- 
lative. The laws, as laws, are origivated and per- 
fecied without it. The Executive merely affixes Lis 
assent, as a tribune for the people, or withholds it. 

But the law is made elsewhere, and becomes, in 
spite of his dissent, in full force, if two-thirds of 
the Legislature are subsequently in favorof it 

Again: were all this otherwise, and were the 

power legislative, it is no violation of the genera! 
principle separating legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial powers, to vest thisin the Executive. They 
are still separated in their great divisions; but, for 
checks and balances over the agents of the people, 
and hot over the people themselves, some mixture 
is made, and properly made, in detail. It is con- 
sidered, by some of the wisest statesmen and wri- 
ters, that this, so far from being a deformity or an 
argument against a power so mixed—if the veto 
be such a one—is a beauty, a guard, an excellence 
Are we, as legislators, to complain of such a mix- 
ture, when we exercise an Executive power as a 
check over the President, in stopping all his trea- 
ties and all his importart appointments, if we dis- 
like ihem?—when we exerci:e also judicial pow- 
ers, in trying all impeachments?—and when the 
other House also exercises the judiciai power of a 
gtand inquest in respect to poliiical offences, and 
the power also of prosecuting attorney by its own 
members, in person, in case of impeachments? 
But, beyond all this, does the mover complain of 
such a mixture in the Execulive, when he himseif 
proposes, in another amendment, to make a pew 
mixture in legislative duties, by devolving on the 
two Houses the Executive power of appointing 
Secretary of the Treasury and Treasurer? 
_ Lastly, as to the righifulness of the present velo 
in principle—it is argued that a wore restricted 
one, allowing a bare majority to pass a law, not- 
withstanding the dissent of the Executive, would 
prove sufficient to answer the design of this power, 
as _a check on the legislative agents of the people. 
_ But the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Ancuzn] 
justly remarked, that this would in practice prove 
no veto atall. The amendment, therefore, in such 
a form, is a virtual abolition of the whole power. 
Sappose the law to be vetoed is an encroachment 
on Executive privileges; will it not, when sent 
back, be of course repassed by the same bare 
majority who at first intended to assail him? 
Suppose the law involves a constitutional question, 
which was fully debated, and a bare majority voted 
against the scruples in that respect. Would not 
the same persons repass the law, if sent back? So 
ofa bad law, passed through corruption, or im- 
pulse, I admit thata mistake, through haste, ina 
Jaw, if sent back, they might correct. But that 
could be corrected by anew law. Thus every 
important and vital object of the veto power would 
be prostrated by a change like that contained in this 
amendment. 

Executive independence—constitutional doubts 
—siability in laws and sysiems—great sectional 
questions in a small minority, would all bend be- 
fore it, and be overwhelmed in one commen ruia. 

If an Executive, under suchcircumstances, strip- 
ped of all direct check on the error of erring legisia- 
tive delegates, should be driven to the greater use 
of his indirect influence, it would tend to practices 
truly monarchical, contaminating, and fatal to 
American liberty and virtue. After this amend- 
mest, there would be less of the veto left than was 
allowed to remain, even in the first stages of the 
French revolution; for then the passage of the law 
vetoed could not take place till two successive 
sessions sanctioned it. And when thus reduced, 
what was the.next step in their encroachments? 
The whole was swept after it in less than twelve 
months. Nothing remained to check the excesses 
and tyranny of legislative aspirants till the entire 
country was covered with confiscation and car- 
nage. 

In another view, still different, the largest veto 
here is less likely t0 be misused, or be dangerous, 
than the smaliest one in monarchies. For there, 
the different departments of Government generally 
represent different interests, and are either jealous, 


hostile, or encroaching, for their own personal be- 


nefit and aggrandi:ement. 


But here they all represent only one interest—that 
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of the people. None bave an object or-estate sepa- 
rate from the people; and hence the occasion for dif- 
ferences will be less frequent, and when they do 
occur, will be less selfish, and therefore more enti- 
tled to weight, respect, reconsideration, and delay, 
unless the majorities in the two legislative bodies 
are quite as large as two-thirds. 

It has next b-en argued, that though the qualified 
veto in our Constitution may have been proper at 
the time of its adoption, circumstances have since 
changed, by the disproportionate growth of the Ex- 
ecutive power over the Legislative, so that the veto 
ought to be further reduced or annniled. This is 
an important view of the subject, and I will en- 
deavor to meet it in frankness, and with facts 2s 
well as general principles, calculated, in my esti- 
mation, to demonstrate the entire fallacy of the 
position. 

We have heard repeated in this debate a remark 
which originated with Mr. Dunning, that Execu- 
tive power had increased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished. Whether this is correct or erroneous, 
it should be kept in mind that it was uttered under 
a monarchy, with an Executive claiming to rule 
by divine righi—not amenable to the people—pos- 
sessed not only of an absolute veto, but a power at 
any time to defeat any Jaw by a dissolution of Par- 
liament, or by appointing additional members to 
the House of Lords—revered as the original foun- 
tain of all laws as well as honors, and acknow- 
ledged as ah independent, permanent third estate 
in the realm; it isnever, asa genera! principle, true 
in a Republic. 

Here Executive power can never legitimately in- 
crease by its own operations, except as the growth of 
the country augments the business of all the Depart- 
ments. It can never be enlarged di: proportionately, 
except to carry in effect the plans of the legislative 
authority... Here the Executive can get nothing be- 
yond whatthe people and States gave him at first, un- 
less the Legislature under this enlargement of its 
own influence and objects, voluntarily choose to 
confide more to him for its own, or for public pur- 
poses. Here, also, if party power ever becomes ex- 
clusive and absorbing, it is developed first and 
most in the Legislature, which is more immediately 
connected with the people, and with party machinery 
and party impulses, than the Executive. 

Hence the Executive, considered alone, is here 
almost powerless. Instead of being every thing 
and doing every thing, as some have argued, it is 
manifest that here, as well as abroad, his influence 
for good or evil is much less than many suppose. 

“How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
The part which Kings or laws can cause or cure.” 

But here laws do almost the whole which can be 
done by the General Government, either to ad- 
vance or retard the influence of those other great 
and active agents in society, which are the source 
of most of iis weal and wo. Hence the Legisla- 
ture here is made the depository of almost every 
important power delegated by the people. It makes 
peace. and war, and not the Executive, as else- 
where. Ii belps, through means of ihe Senate, to 
make all treaties and important appointments to 
office, and not the Executive alone, as in most 
other countries. It can pass all laws in despite of 
his objections, if only two-thirds of the members 
concur in the passage; and not the Executive, as 
in both England and France, possessing an aso- 
lute veto over them all. Itis invested with the 
great incidental authori'y ander the Constitation 
to pass laws in every case not expressly enume- 
rated, if necessary and proper to carry imto effect 
what is enumerated. 

But the Executive kas no such sweeping, unde- 
fined, grasping authority, independent of the Le- 
gislatare. Even many parts of the Constitution itself 
cannot be enforced either by the Executive or the 
Judiciary without previous legislation. The Execu- 
tive power is tied up and hedged around in a'most 
every respect, while the purse and the sword, 
which are the power over taxation of all kinds, 
with that of raising armies and navies—offi- 
cers, high and low, all depend on legislative ac- 
tion either for existence or sapport, and in most 
cases for both. He can unite in no law but 
with them and their previous action.. He can 
make neither treaty nor important appointment ‘to 






office without the co-operation of one of the 
Houses. He cannot pat a Seaman afloat, o 
plant a soldier in the field—a Secretary in his ¢,. 
binet, or a clerk in a cusiom-house—or even 
bread and meat for his own table from the pubic 
revenue, without first having their express and pyj 
sanction. He is but one, too, among millions 
while, on the contrary, the Legislature is numercy;, 
He can comparatively have but few connection; 
or intimates, while they have many, and are 
constant and more frequent intercourse with every 
portion of the community to command popnlarj 
from the great sources of all real power in a Re. 
public. It is hence that the combined talents, ip. 
telligence, wealth, and inflaence of the Legislatur, 
in a country so free and enterprising, active and 
aspiring as this, are always an overmatch for 
single Executive, and more especially one thus rr. 
stricted and dependent. 

The fashion and tendency of the country are, 
for the Legislature to crowd the Executive gr. 
dually off the end of the fallen tree, as Tecumseh 
did General Harrison, when illostrating how 
while population slowly encroached on the 
rigines, as 

From such a spirit and from that j 
which is in itself gperetetk, but whieh is not 
always skilful, the Executive has in several States 
become a mere cypher. 

One Senator [{Mr. Moreweap] has complained 
in this debate that the President presumes 
give his opinion to us on important public quee 
tions. Yet the Constitution and his oath dema 
this duty from him. At the same‘time, it has been 
amusing to witness, in two other instances, 
Senators, on the same side of the Hloase, [Messn, 
Ciay and Rives,] in discussing resolutions cal} 
ing on the President for papers, resist them, be 
cause they indicated too prying, too inquisitive, o 
too intermeddling a spirit, on the part of the Le 
gislature, with what are properly. Executive dw 
ties. It would seem, therefore,, that, in fighting 
against a supposed increase of Executive in 


ence here, we are fighting the air. 

Bat, inde | of all reasoning to show tha 
the Legislature _ is much the most powerfal, 
encroaching, and increasing, even in despite of the 
veto power, let us advet a moment to the opinion 
of some of the ablest writers and statesmen on this 

int. They are of all parties. 

Wilson said, in discussing the checks and be 
lances in the Constitution, (Debates, 1,330 p.) be 
“was most apprehensive of a dissolution of the 
G: vernment from the Legislature swallowing 1 
all the other powers.” . 

G. Morris (1,165 p.) ‘concurred in thinking te 
public liberty in greater danger from legislative & 
urpation than any other source.” sail 

Madison (1,163-p.) observed that “experience 
all States has evinced a powerful tendency int 
Legislature to absorb all powers in its vories’ 
“This was the real source of danger to the Amer 
can Constitutions.” 

The Federalist—Kent and Story, are all fulld 
the same elementary principle, as expressed by 
latter, that “the tendency of Republican Go 
ment, is to the aggrandisement of the Legislatures 
the expense of the other departments,”—or, n @ 
words of the first, “The legislative department 
every where extending the sphere of its act 
and drawing all forces into its impetuous vorlel 

Even Mr. Jefferson denounced an uneneci 
Legislatare, or a concentration of all power a} 
as the worst of tyrannies—(Notes on \ 

p- 214.) 

Betore quitting this point, and in order to 
vent misconception, [ would observe that theg 
of legislative power, within the limits of the O# 
stitution, and without encroachments on what 
people aad the States, for their safety, have 
fided to other departments, has never been ¥ 
me a matter of regret. It is, at times, evid 

the increase of intelligence, talent and enlef 
among the members as well as in the con 
at large. It conduces tothe general improve 
of our institutions and of the community, a 
not only excited by much of what advances ® 
prosperity of the country and the age in whic 
live, but in some degree reacts and augment 
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wer of what feeds and stimulates it. A high or- 
der of talent and virtue in Congress, long expe- 
rience in the public service, and great political sei 
ence, mast and should command due influeace 

where. Noram I one of those who cherish 
po jealousy of Executive power. I would check 
and restrain it with care in our Constitution, as bas 
been done by our fathers; an¢ I would afierwards 
watch its operations with argus eyes, in order to 
detect and thwart the ‘first movements violating 
those Censtitutions. This natural jealousy in most 
of our population is a great guarantee that abuses 
will seldom be attempted, and, if attempted, will 
seldom be allowed to succeed. Bat far be it from 
any of us to seek to defeat the constitutional 
checks and balances placed over us by our con- 
stituents for their security and their welfare. 

The only remainiog apology for asking them to 
take from the Executive a portion of his power 
covtrolling us, is this. Notwithstanding all theory 
and argument Show the Legislature in a Republic 
tobe more imcreasing and encroaching than tke 
Executive, it is said the facts developed here since 
A. D. 1789, show that the latter has really grown 
the fastest in power, and must, for the public safe- 
ty, be deprived of some of its privileges, and espe- 
cially of the present veto power. 

This is tbe last, and, in my view, most impor- 
tant position which has been advanced. It has 
met with least attention in the debate; but, on 
a scrutiny, the facts will be found to operate most 
triumphantly against those who assume the posi- 
tion. 

Look at our legislative history impartially; se- 
ject not two cases only, like the mover, and those 
doubiful in character, if not bearing against him, 
but examine a host which exist connected with the 
subject. I shall not-detain the Senate with a col- 
lateral inquiry which were decided right and 
which wrong, but merely allude to the cases 
as events showing the instances and progress 
of legislative influence compared with the ex- 
ecutive. Having heretofore occupied stations 
in both of those departments, and as well in the 
State as the General Government, I am in a situa- 
tion to feel impartial between the two rival powers. 
I do not contend that all in either branch of the Go- 
vernment are saints, or all sinners, but those in 
each have virtues and frailties incident to their po- 
sition as well as private characters, and of which I 
shall venture to speak with that freedom as well as 
candor indispensable in any usefal inquiry after 
troth. 

One of the first measures in the first Congress 
under the new Constitution, was to organize the 
Executive Departments. Under the Confedera- 
tion, the Secretaries had, in analogy to what exists 
in both England and France, been permitted to 
appear in person before Congress, and make ex- 
planations. But in the new arrangement, such 
Was the jealousy lest Executive inflgence should 
gain some advaniage over the Legi.laiure by the 
presence of its agents, that none of the Secreta- 
ries were permitted to appear on the floor of Con- 
ress, and only the Secretary connected with the 
Treasury, was made subject to attend in person 
when desired. It is another curious illustration of 
the dread of Executive power, and the stripping it 
in this way of any opportunity for personal influ- 
ence over Congress in public discussions, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, though thus made liable 
to attend, has, in the whole fifty years since 
elapsed, never been once called before the Legis- 
lature, and enabled in person to vindicate his 
measures and repel unjust a'tacks. 

Another question arose, and was settled in the 
Organization of those departments, which shows 
the great strides since of legts'ative claims over 
the Executive. It was long and most ably debated 
whether the Secretaries should be made removea- 
ble by the President alene, or only in covjuaction 
with and by the assent of the Senate. The deci- 
sion was solemnly made against the propriety of 
the interference of this legislative branch of the 
Governmen, and was acquiesced in quiet’; and 


“practised on constantly tor more than a third of a 


bd of late years such has been the increase of 
claims over the Exccutive, rather than 


il 
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the reverse, that a continuance to make removals, 
in conformity to the principle of that dceision, has 
been denounced as unconstilutional, not merely by 
partisan presses or disappointed expec'ants, but by 
gtave.and learned Senators, and the Executive bas 
been hung up for it to unmitigated censure and 
scorn. 

Another event soon oceurred, which the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] adduced asa proof of 
the incfease of Executive power, but which, in 
truth, gave the Legislature an early, as well as 
unexpected power over all nominations te of- 
fice. The President retired, or was driven by 
our conduct from appearing, in person, in this 
chamber, to procure a confirmation of his appoint- 
ments. This at once gave more freedom of speech 
and inquiry in respect to them—enabled the Senate 
to use greater examination, and relieved them from 
all persona] importunity or argument frem the 
Executive. It thus established afar grea’er and 
more efficient check over all his selections for office 
than could have been possible under the previous 
practice. 

The next important development of the increase 
of legislative influence was also in this body. 
After sitting for some years with closed doors, 
even in legislative business, and thus being, in 
public appreciation, little more than a council of 
review, our doings, in the consideration of laws, af- 
ter strenuous opposition, were flung open for 
publicity and discussion before the people and 
the world. This body shot forward at once ia 
power and popularity—and wants nothing more, 
but the same publicity and discussion in acting 
on appointments to make it a still more formi- 
dable check in appointments than it now is. 
Should the motion of my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
ALLEN] prevail on this subject, the country will 
owe him a deep debt of gratitude, not only for the 
new restraint it will place on the President, but 
for tne check it will impose on the wortbless har- 
pies that fly around the Executive for office, and 
who, if their characters and claims were here in 
the blaze of day to undergo public examination and 
exposure, would often shrink from their applica- 
tions. Thus the mode of administering the Go- 
vernment is almost as essential to preserve a due 
balance between the different departments es the 
express provisions of the Constitution itself. An- 
other shock to Executive influence, and at the 
same time an increase of legislative power, was 
inthe repealof the celebrated judiciaryact, That 
repeal took from the Executive a power to reward 
friends with an office, whose tenure was good be- 
havior, or for life, and asserted the authority of the 
Legislature to shorten the term to a year or less, if 
it pleased at any moment to abolish the act esta- 
blishing the office. 

{Here Mr. Cray inquired acress the chamber if 
that decision was wrong. } 

I began this examination of occurrences in our 
history bearing on the comparative increase of le- 
gislative and executive power, by stating explicitly 
that it was not my purpose to detain the Senate by 
arguing whether the decision in any case was 
tight or wreng. I merely refer to the record and 
to the manifest character and tendency of the deci- 
sien, Whether correct or incorrect, to prove that the 
legislative, rather than the executive power, has 
augmented greatly. 

Bat what have we, beside all these, in the fur- 
ther progress of our affairs?’ A most insidious sys- 
tem of taxation by a tariff. lt looked at first only 
to revenue; and manufactures, like otber interests, 
come in merely for incidental protection, and that 
under a low rate of duties, trom tweive and a half 
to thirty percent. Next, it gradually increased 
noder legislative influence, and for the aggrandiz:- 
ment of the members and thrit powerful constutr- 
ents, to a deliberate and enormous protection, for 
manufactures alone, of fifty, eighty, and a bundred 
percent, it thus disturbed so fearfully the pur- 
suits of the community, and Ce-anged so greatly 
the employment of capital, as, with other cireum- 
stances, Dot necessary to be now recapitalated, 
broke down the whole system, but only to be re- 
vived azain iecently, with the new and tremendous 
claim of a legislative right to increase its popuia- 
rity by giving away, through distribution acts, im- 
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mense amounts of the public revenue, and reliev- 
rng the States, to some extent, from boib debt and 
direct taxation. 

_ Next in our history came the system. of internal 
improvements. At first, a cloud in the horizen, 
no bigger than a man's hand, appropriating six. or 
eight thousand dollars to preserve some pierainabe 
Delaware river, at New Castle, it. in time rolled 
onward, expanding under legislative vapuises 
to the immense aggregate of neatly two ‘mil- 
lions yearly. One member urged a work that 
would aid his city; another, his State; another, 
peradveniure, his own local interests; another 
doubtless the public convenience, ull Congress 
found itself wielding this immense influence over 
all quarters of the country, by a system of log- 
rolling as irresistible as it was unlimitable and. ru- 
inons. When the Executive had the conrage and 
independence to stem the torrent, by the Maysville 
velo, and thus checked many extravagances, the 
same influences rushed into State Legislatures, soon 
overwhelmed many of them with immense debis, 
and has now burst out again, here, by fexaing 
Congress into new schemes of distribution and ia- 
creased tariffs, to be, in many cases, similarly 
wasted. 

Once for all, it may be added, as another illus- 
tration of our topic, that neither of the fatal distri- 
bation acts of 1836 or 1841 could ever have heen 
passed into laws, but for the increased and increas- 
ing power of the Legislature. Who would have 
dared, in 1790 or 1800, or even 1810 or 1820, to 
propose measures like those? 

What would Gerry, or George Clinton, or 
George Mason, have though! of a proposition to 
bestow on the States ail the large revenue from 
our vast public domain, and resort to heavy taxa- 
tion on the people to supply the loss of it? What 
Republican would have dreamed of giving the ap- 
propriation of our money toa different Govern- 
ment from that which imposes the burdens? Ex- 
ecutive influence resisted and retarded this destruc- 
tive course for years, till at Jast, by help of the 
concentrated money power for a bank, and a con- 
centrated money power for protection to manulac- 
tures—the Legislature has triumphed—ihe Execu- 
tive bas been revolutionized—the distribution ac- 
complished—the tariff compromise proposed to be 
violated—and but for the death of the late incem- 
bent, all Executive resistance to any and every le- 
gislative rashness prostraied in the dust. 

Who, also, but the Legislature, have swollen the 
pension system from a few thousand dollars at first 
contemplated, to many millions} Who are the 
agents, and who are thanked and sustained for the 
vast sums thus expended? Who but the Legisla- 
ture, for their own expansive plans of favor, popu- 
larity, er in some cases, public policy, added for 
some years from ten to twenty millions, te the ag- 
gregate of expenditures asked for by the Executive? 
Wha! increase of influence has grown up here 
over the press, by the enlargement of our printing 
expenses? How many of the Indian expenditures 
have also been crowded on the Executive by the 
Legislatare? How many grants, in private claims, 
much more acts of charity or generosity than jue 
tice, to legislative importunity? How much ef the 
light house syste? [thas been increased from a 
few ihousands to about a third of a million of dol- 
lars, and I fear there is no limit to the logal job- 
bing and locs] influences connected with it. How 
many thousands of State expenses in the Jate war, 
incurred pot only withont eur authority, but in some 
eases, in contempt of it, have been paid out of the 
national Treasury, under the pressure of legisla‘ive 
importanity. 

If the Executive, in some of these casrs, selects 
Agents toexpend the money, they are agents re~ 
commended by members of Congress, and both 
the expenditure and the appointments contribute to 
the growth of legislative influence. His only gain 
is that of more labor and responsbiimty. Sco uf 
millions are expended on forts or navy yards, the 
patronage is nominally with the Kxecative, but re- 
ally with Congress, aod the local increase of ex- 
penditure is sought for bysome membersas a 
most desirable boun, fer the prefits and salanes to 
influential friends, quite as much as for patriotism. 

I hasten over many other instances of the in- 
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crease in legislative power, lest being wo tedions, lender—just so truly bas this first change deprived, season, at dipners and jubilees, on the stump and _at 
such as each House authorizing cfrks without || and wil! the jast one after next June deprive, the in halls of legislation, and on the Sabbath as well pens 
specific laws; such as requiring estimates for pub- Executive either in person or through his subor- as week days? As anevidence how feeble is his elsewh 
lic buildings; to be first submitted to a House com- | dinates of a large amount of indirect power. power, compared with theirs, especially when their, ‘atellec 
mittee; such as bestowing double ox additional com- Not to detain you with other specific measures, is reinforced by that vast moneyed influence which a mi 
pensations on our officers, in the teeth of a provi-ion || showing the growth of legislative claims and legis- his tndependence and vetoes bad disaffected, gig coset 
controlling, in that respect, the Executive Depari- || lative power on the one hand, and of the wane of they not mainly drive the last President from sidents 
ments; such as having increased our own salaries || Executive influence on the other hand, let me add, office? Did they not substitate another, jy ad int 
and franking privileges, but never the Presiden\’s; || that the usages of the Government in all appoint- spite of all the imputed increase of Exeeutiy, = as 
and such as having officers to protect this chamber || ments to office, from the lowest to the highest, are power, and that other disposed to gratify this ante 
and a police to guard the Capitl; but not a so- || more illustrative of the truth of these positions than moneyed influence by internal improvements, wiih. people, ¢ 
litary individeal around the President to shield || even the positive enactments of Congress. out limit, except the want of funds, by distriby. against | 
him even from insult or outrage. Yes, sir, from the most paltry clerkship or light- tions lavishly of the public revenne, and, by — 
But one moment on the great change of power || house keeper, or tide water, to jadges, foreign for his premature death, by national banks, as ity B 
and claims evinced between the Executive and || ministers, and cabinet officers, the pervading and large, gigantic, cmnipotent, as the most latitading. aes 
Legislative branches as to the keeping of the public || overwhelming inflnence of the Legislature has been ry member of Congress might desire? litle p 
money. bourly and daily felt, more and more. It is even in this debate admitied (by Mr. Ap. islati 
In 1789 a law passed, as a matter ef course, con- Go to the files in the Departments—go to our CHER) that afier all the use of the recent vetoes oa 
fiding the custody of the public money to the Exe- || own; whose interference is most common? whose and the imaginary growth of Executlve power, the Wh 
cutive. It was to be kept by the Treasurer, whom || recommendations are most powerful? whose Te- present President is not able to command a single round 
the President appointed and whom he could re- || monstrances, when overlooked, are most indignant? vote here, or in an electoral college, nor over bal or 
move. The mere keeping of it in safety was, in |} Members of Congress, most assuredly. 1 stand adozen in the other House. I concede that the Je-sene 
its nature, a ministerial ur an executive act. It || not here to pass judgment on this as right or wrong; change in the Constitution, voting for a person as in sucl 
conferred no increase of power, but only an || bat merely to bear witness to the fact and its con-*|| Vice President, notselecied originally asa candida‘e how fe 
inerease of liability and labor. The money || sequences on the growth of legislative influence for President, may have placed in the Executive with v 
cou'd not be used or loaned to a single dollar’s || over the Executive. chair one, however amiable, nct perhaps of the same In f 
amount. No gain, or profit, or patronage, belong- Why, sir, the whole patronage of the army and weight and extensive popularity, as would have been will be 
ed to its possession. But lately, such 1s the pro- || navy is almost absolutely resigned to them. They there, had th: Constitution not been altered. I see few of 
gress of legislative claims and power, the keeping || virtually make the selection of cadets, and con-_ also at the same moment, as anoiber illustration be che 
of the public money by the Executive has been de- || trol most of those of midshipmen. Who press of my subject, that unless, by a bappy accident, as inerea 
nounced in Congress as most dangerous to public || also the increase, and decide the choice of in the person before me, (Mr. CaLucon,] and one quarte 
liberty. ‘The mere removal cf it from one deposi- || pursers, assistant surgeons, chaplains, and other, who has since adorned the Presidency itself, legisla 


tory to another, though under express provivion in 


the marine corps, but members of Congress? And 


[Mr. Van Buren,] the Executive power has been 









' 
the law or charter of 1816, has been stigmatized as || why, but for this, have we, in the very last year weakened since 1804 by that change, and espe. — 
usurpation, andthe Executive conduct on that cc- || alone, as appears ia the document before me, cially i's influence in and over this body through power 
casion dragged hither and nailed to your table with || eleven additional pursers, the chaplains nearly its presiding officer. But go to the retired veteran ihe gi 
most reproachful condemnation. Even his wish || doubled, and the higher grades of officers increased of the Hermitage, a President by nomination as theref 
to be heard, and his protest against the attack on || to make way for new one: at the bottom; so that || well aselectior,a Presiden! in mind, experience, Wher 
his good name, was rejected and viriually flung || the post captains are thirteen more than at the be- courage, constancy, virtue, popularity, greatness fluent 


under your-table; and his character, without hear 
ing or trial, was sought to be handed down to pos- 
terity, on cur official records, as one unfaithful to 
pablic trasts and a violator cf the Constitution he 


ginning even of A. D. 1841, the commanders torty- 
one more, the surgeons eleven, the lieutenants 
forty more, and the passed midshipmen and mid- 
shipmen one hundred and twenty more! This may 


of all kinds, and, in some respects, the noblest Ro- 
man of themall. He had also a double term—aj| 
the immense increase of power which the genile. 
men have argued that vetoes confer, and was sur. 
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‘ impre 
had sworn to defend. be all right, or questionable, or wrong. I do not rounded beside with ali the halo, so dangerous, as ’ re 
Who would have proposed to arraign Washing- ||' now enter into those considerations. But who || some apprehend, of having been a military chieftain. bursti 


ton thus, under whose administration the places of 
deposite for the public money were frequently 
changed by the Executive? Why this great revo- 
jJution in legislative feeling and action on this par- 


bave been gratified by it? Who have urged and 
controlled most of the new appointments? 

Yet this is not all. What influence bat the Le- 
gislature compelled General Harrison, who had 


Yet what was he with all these advenitious aids} 
Instead of wielding both the purse and the sword, 
he could not impose the smaliest tax, or use a dol- 
lar, but by specifie assent and appropriation of Con. 
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ticular subject? Manifestly because, in the mean- || previously denounced the appointment of members gress. He could not enlist or pay a single soldier as 
time, powerful individuals had been permitied to || of Congress themselves to office, as one of the or sailor, till Congress furnished both the authority body, 
enjoy temporary loans of this money from the || amendments on your table does;—what but that and means. He could not employ or reward a to be 
banks, after they were selected as depositories || forced him to select four out of six of his Cabinet || single follower, except as the Legislature permitted next | 
—loans which our own officers holding it could || from those very members of Congress; and while him. In the height of all bis power and influence, const 
not and dared not make, without exposing them- || boasting that he would act as President of the || be was seldom, if ever, able to command a majo- In 
selves to punishment. country, and not of any party, selecting all of them rily in both branches of Congress for a whole term, dent 
A change of the depository might compel a col- || from the ranks of one party? I cannot stop now And when he retired to private life, as quietly and the p 
lection of the loans, and cut off futere favors to |] to trace this further into foreign embassies, judge- powerless, after all his vetoes, as the humblest of lustri 
the same persons. Did net much of the clamor || ships and collectorships. But let me ask if the our constituents, ithas been a taunt against him befor 
arise from this? And has not the repeal of the In- || Legislature have not assumed for some time even tbat he cannot, as he could not in the height of of ga 
dependent Treasury been in part the result of the || to checkmate the appointment of the Executive || bis glory and power, control an election even in his aban 
Jike determination to obtain the use of the public || himself? Have not they biackballed him in a le- own district. I, sir, boast of this—not to give his futur 
money by similar persons—members of Congress || gislative caucus when unmanageable? or recom- aged boson! a pang, but to illustrate the purity and sacri 
and ther influential friends—and which use that || mended another likely to be more complying? And || independence of my countrymen, and as the strong- ry. 
Jaw forbade? Did not some similar pecuniary con- || when driven from these halls to general conven- || ¢st evidence of his forbearance and patriotism. It of th 
siderations, in similar quarters, enter into the re- || tions, have not the members of Congress, in many repels, also, this whole fallacy about the increase with 
proaches for the vetoes against internal improve- || casex, been members of those conventions? And of Executive influence. Yes, it is most trae and calm 
ments and the distribution bill? Much more, did || did not some of them, as at Harrisburg, change convincing, that though millions of hearts beat with fore 
they not burst out at the vetoes of ihe Bank bills || the nominee for President by their all controlling || gratitude to him for his public services, and mil- Vieti 
in 1832 and 1841? influence? ions of bayonets are ready to defend his gray hairs there 
The last two contained a singular illustration of Let me ask in candor, too, if the whole system |} {rom insult and injustice; yet to influence impro- has | 
what some might consider not Executive but legis- || of removals from office for opinion’ssake, somach || perly a single election, he has neither the power the } 
lative grasping, because it originated here and || denounced formerly by those who now practise it nor inclinatien—he could not if he would, and, Bi 
was negatived by the President. It changed the || most, has not had both its stimulus and sanction in thank God, he would not if he could. ; occu 
jocation of the Bank from a great commercial city || Congress itself, to gratify the members themselves, It musi therefore be manifest, that the Executive then 
to this capital, where the members of Congress || or their active friends? If not so, why are not without us, is a mere pageant. He is a mock mo- of th 
could, if disposed, exercise more immediate and || those removals prevented by legislation? And why || march, in whose bands we place the real sceptre, of case 
powerful influence; and, at the same moment, after, || is a President sustained at this moment, or why withdraw i!, and make it a broken reed or means noth 
jong debate, the bill passed without prohibiting |} was one sustained last March, who daily then and || of defence for the peopie and their rights. All the stitu 
members frem obtaining loans. daily now, turns out worth and integrity and fideli- || Controlling, absorbing, or encroaching powers, ate obvi 
Let me invite your attention next to two great || ty, tostarve or beg favors of a cold world, merely || withthe Legislature. The proximity and intimacy out; 
changes in our system of credit for lands and || to reward with the spoils of office some partisan || withthepeople is with Congress, while the Presi- of t 
duties, which have stripped and justly stripped the || sycopliant? There have been quite too much of dent is more removed irom them in his intercourse. of a 
Executive of much incidental influence. it 1820, || talk and pledges on this point and quite too little of Nambers are with us, also, bring over fifiy in one they 
over twenty millions of debt fer the former was || performance. Above all this, as an evidence of || branch, and near two hundred and fifty in the are | 
under his discretionary control as to its collection, || legislative interference and encroachment onthe ,, Other to him alone, and he not only one to three very 
and at all times for the latter it has been from ten || Execative, have not members of Congress—even hundred, but to seventeen millions of people, more ther 
io (wenty miltions yearly. Just as truly as it is said |} the loftiest—taken the field in person against him? near and more ready, usually, to sustain us against Con 
in, oly writ, that the borrower is servant to the || Have they not assailed him in season and outof || bim. We have, too, talents,” intelligence, ¢% of t 
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nee, qui'e an overmatch for any one man 
elsewhere. Because, we have not only the most 
jntelleciual, aspirirg and popular among the young 
and middle-aged, but ex-judges, ex governers, ex- 
Secretaries, ex-Vice President-, and even ex-Pre- 
sidents themselves, to aid us with their experience 
and influence. 5 
eels Meee teat Caan guecten a a 
people, even of the lower classes, against legislative tyranny, 
against the great and wealthy, who in the course of things will 
necessary compose the legislative body.” 

Standing in this attitude towards him, it excites 
pity no less than regret, that an attempt should be 
made to rob the single Executive of much of that 
jitle power and dignity which the struggies and le- 
gislauive victories of fifty years have left in his pos- 
session. 

What should wesay ofhim, were he to turn 
round and urge that some of owr powers, 
or checks over him should be removed or 
Je-sened? The scorn and indignation which would, 
jn such case, assail him, is another illustration 
how feeble be already is in influence, compared 
with us. 

In fine, sir, the whole fallacy of the argument 
will be more apparent if we look nakedly at a 
few of its assumptions: First, the veto is desired to 
be changed, because Executive power has greatly 
increased, when the facts in our history, from all 
quarters, as well as the nature and tendency of 
legislative influence in free countries, show the ex- 
act reverse. 

Next, if the Executive has not increased in 
power separately, it is contended that he has as 
the great agent and exponent of a party, and 
therefore that the veto must be taken away. 
When, if such be the truth, are not the active, in- 
fluential, and controlling members of party, mem- 
bers of Congress, and closely ccnnected. with them? 
And must not the Executive, thus situated, so far 
from being likely to check our acts too often er 
improperly, be likely not to check them enough? 

Next, if he bas, under a high sense of duty, and 
bursting away from party trammels or legislative 
influence, ever used the veto against uS, is it not 
right, and the will of the nation—of the people— 
and for the public welfare—that he should thus use 
i? If it be not, let us have specified the particular 
instance of any veto, which any member of this 
body, of the political school of 1798, will contend 
to be wrong; or any one, where the people, in the 


F nextelection afterits use, have not indirectly and 


constractively approved it. 

In every instance they have re-clected the Presi- 
dent who has used it, and itis insanity to suppose 
the power will ever be wilfully abused by one il- 
lustrious for public services.over the whole Union, 
before he can be elected, and who, without a hope 
of gain or fame by such an abuse, would suddenly 
abandon his integrity, forfeit reputation, embitter 
future life, disgrace his friends, and stain with a 
sacrilegious hand his own and his country’s histo- 
ty. In short,.one of the distinguished jurists 
of the age, and at the same time a politician, acting 
with the other side of this chamber, has, in the 
calm of his closet, in a work well known and be- 
fore me, deliberately stated to posterity his con- 
Viction that if between the different depariments 
there has been any increase or encroachment, it 
has not been on the part of either the Executive or 
the Judiciary. 

Bat it may be apprehended that exceptions will 
occur to all this general reasoning and facts, and 
then, at times,sthe country may suffer by a misu<e 
of the present veto. ‘Though this usust be almost a 
case of fancy considering that the veto power changes 
nothiag, but merely delays, yet there are other con- 
situtional and effective means already existing, to 
obvia‘e any evil cousequences in soch a cae, with- 
out amending the Constitutien. First, if two-thirds 
of boch Houses are sati-fied that the consequences 
of any particular velo are likely to be in)arious, 

can and will at once overrule it. If so many 

ae not thus satisfied, the danger is probably not 

very clear or great. But whatever it may be, ano- 

ther remedy exists in one yesteu at the close oe 
or two years at arthest. Then 

of the other House may be changed, and one-third 

of the Senate, and a new law, like that vetoed, 
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may be passed by a two-thirds majority. If that 
remedy tails, there is stillanother, The President 
himself can be changed, in one year perbaps, or two, 
and certainly in four, so as to insure success with 
the same law, even without amajori'y of two thirds. 
Nor is this meie theory. We have just witness- 
eda case of this kind as to the Executive, effected 
by what means eacept and in addition to legisia- 
tive influence, I shall not now stop to examine. A 
civ.] revolution in the Executive, for the first time 
in the nineteenth century, by a popular election, 
has just been accomplished in favor of the broad 
construction of the Constitution; and the unlimited 
doctrines of the general welfare, and those money- 
ed measures which legislative influence had at- 
tempted, but by Executive vetoes had been thwart- 
ed in accomplishing, such as United States Banks, 
distributions of the public Jands, and unlimited 
internal improvemenis, have al! but one been per- 
fected, without changing the Constitution, and in 
despite of former vetoes. 

The failure of that one only was in consequence 
of a lamented event in the hands of Providence 
alone, and to which allusion bas been already 
made; but that failure it would be madness to at- 
tempt now to remedy, by a rash prostration of all 
constitutional barriers to passion, indiscretion, or 
faction. 

Nor was this amendment the remedy proposed 
in 1827, with a view to curtail Executive in- 
fluence. It was then proposed to accomplish that 
under express laws and other amendments, to 
lessen Executive patronage through appointments, 
&c. and much of which has since been indirectly 
accomplished—some by new Jaws and some with- 
out them—through the mere force of Congression- 
al irfiuence. That can be pushed still farther now, 
as it might then, by legislation only—reducing «a- 
laries, and abolishing unnecessary offices, if it 
should be supposed that such a measure is required 
by the public welfare, or is necessary to check ex- 
isting abuses in Executive favors. Such a course 
is safe, constitutional, legitimate, and may prove 
often a great preservative of public liberty. 

In that way the House of Commons, afier the 
revolution in England, brought their new monarch, 
popular and talented as he really was, to reason- 
able ierms, and this without robbing him of the 
veto power, or its exercise, when found necessary, 
or when the same results could not be accom- 
plished by him through other checks and balances 
more formidable than that. One member boast- 
ed “that they had brought the King’s nos: to 
the grindstone, and in another session they would 
make him leap over a stick.”” But they wisely re- 
frained from prostrating any of the constitutional 
powers ‘of their Executive, as I trust we shall any 
of our much more feeble and more accountable 
Chief Magistrate. 

The natural, active, and irresistible influence of 
the Legislature in a free Government, and its in- 
roads on executive power, are such that the latter 
needs all its clear authority, if not a reinforce- 
ment of it, to prevent gradual encroachment 
and decay, with ultimate imbecility and rain. 
When these come, what follows? What does 
the history of ail tree governments demonstrate 
as to which triumphs, and as to the conrequeaces? 
Not that the increase of Executive power ripens 
into despousm, but the gradual destruction of it by 
the Legislature; not thatthe Executive pushes for- 
ward, but, being overcome, a despotism is afier- 
wards introduced, either by the Legislature or the 
military, to prevent further anarchy, bloodshed, 
and utier insecurity of property and life. In all 
ezses the Legislature first conquered the Execative, 
rather than he them. Was it the Executive, or 
the Tribunes, with the veto power, who en- 
croached on the Legislature, and introdaced the 
tyranr.y of the Cwsais? No. kt was the Sena'‘e— 
the Legislatare—exciting tumulis against those 
holding the veto power, and in the rage of disap- 
peintment, some of them in person waiting to mar- 
der the Gracchi, in order to defeat the use of the veto. 
Anarchy followed on these legislative encroach- 
menis, till asurpation and tism camé in and 
extirpated every vestige of liberty. Was it the 
Execative that by” encroachment destroyed the 
legislative department in England, in the seven- 
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teeath century, or was it not rather the latter, 
which brought the former to the bicek; and next 
by the help of the army pushed forward @ real mi-~ 
litary chieftain in Cromwell, with swerd im hand, 
and purse at command, to absolute domiaion? 
Who encroached in France, and then established an 
inexorable dexpotism, in the iron sway of Bona~- 
parte? It was the National Assembly—ithe Legis- 
lature—which rode over all checks and balances, 
and beheaded Louis the sixteenth. 

It was the Legislature there that tirst lessened the 
veto, though not so far as now proposed by this 
amendment; who next abolished it entirely; next 
destroyed both the Executive and the peerage—as- 
sumed all powers, legislative,executive and judicial, 
and finally covered the most beautiful country of Eu- 
rope witbpillage and murder. They hastened to 
drag youth, loveliness, talent, and virtue to the gail- 
lotine—filled the prisons with gray bairs, and hung 
at the lamp posts all that was pure and boly in re- 
ligion. The bloodiest scenes in romance or tragedy, 
fall far short in horrors of the unembellished con- 
sequences of those legislative encroachments. 

I was not a little strack with astonishment that 
the course of France in respect to the veto was al- 
luded to by the mover as a precedent for us. 
Such consequences as there ensued it is not pos- 
sible that he can either intend or anticipate here. 
But whither does the destruction of one restraint in 
Government on haman ambition or human pas- 
sion tend? To the prostration of all restraints. 
When the balance is destroyed, and more especially, 
not.by taking merelyf rom one side, but putting 
into the other, one beam kicks the skies with 
accelerated speed. Remove one check or guard of 
the machine in a steam engine in full motion, and 
not only that guard is lost or destroyed, but the 
whole machiee isdashed intoruins. Whatever is 
by this amendment torn from the Executive, is not 
restored to the people or the States or invested in a 
a separate, independent officer, like a tribune; 
but it is virtually conferred on the Legislature, al- 
ready too powerful and encroaching; and thus, as 
was said in the first debates in Congress after the 
adoption of the Constitution, “if you take away the 
powers from one branch of the Government, and 
give them to another, there is an end of liberty.” 

The great security, as we have already shown, 
is to divide and check delegated power, rather 
than concentrate and Jeave it more unchecked, as 
this amendment proposes. When divided, pairiot- 
ism and talent, are mutually vigilant and useful 
in reaching proper results; and if a want of them 
influence one branch, it is checked and corrected in 
the other. Butif unworthiness and infidelity to 
duty creep into different branches, insiead of being 
concentrated in one, acting alone and fatally, it 
is less dangerous because divided, jealous, or hostile; 
and interest in one counteracts interest in the other; 
ambition here defeats ambition there; faction foiis 
faction, and revenge, revenge. 

Mr. Jefferson justly said (notes on Virginia, 
214 p.) 

= ; rent : 
tha deasereanenn oh Sonata tony hab. One, whieh thehd sur onty 
be founded on free principles, but in which the powers of Go- 
vernment should beso divided and balanced among several 
bodies of magistracy, as that no one could transcend their le- 
gal limits, without being effectually checked and restrained by 
the others.”’ 

Ia the volumes near me, sir, are numerous other 
similar grave warnings on this subject, but I forbear 
detaining ine Senate. 


Uniess this division of powers is sacredly pre- 


served, the next victim will be the smaller braoch | 


vf the Legislature, prostrated before the most nu- 
merous one. Such was the progress in England 
as well as France. Make the present amendment, 
and the abolition of the Senate, by another, will be, 
ere long, pro on tLe same fallacious reasoning 
as this. The Sena‘e will be denouncec as not orga- 
nized on bare majorities, as a les» equal and less full 
exponentof ihe nalion’s will; and because the more 
immediate and nam+ rows oe of the peo- 
ple should not be controlled by such a one man, or 
fifty man power. 1 

The qualified veto, in a limited Executive like 
ours, is a power conferred by the people—popular 
with the people—and furmidable only to le- 
gislative tyranny. A legislative despotism un- 


ty iil ep 
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checked, and in which most or all power is 
concentrated, is. most dangerous, as it gives 
hundreds of tyran's instead of one, or aliows 
some less scrupulous demagogue like Robes- 

to become the true one man power over 
the rest, which is always the most fearful 
and atrocious. That is the real one man power, 
which, half a century ago, talked, in strains since 
revived, of the will of the nation being controlled 
by the will of one man; it was such a one man 
power that taunted the feeble Louis, with de- 
feating the will of the nation, but whose coileagues 
in the Legislature, for the preservation of their own 
lives from the guillotine and their property from 
plander and confitcation, were at last obliged to 
assassinate him in self-defence. 

The Constitution here shows how the wi'l of the 
nation is to be expressed and reprevenied. The 
Gonstitntion allows none of its delegates to violate 
that will, without furnishing redress in a constitu. 
tional mode. The Constitution makes one set of 
ite:delegaies to represent and speak that will, as well 
as apother set; and for the safety of the people and 
the States against error in all their delegates, re- 
quires, and has a right to require; a concurr nt 
opinion of them all in what they do, or of a majo- 
rity of them so large as to obviate the probability 
of wreng. Thus no one man alone does or cap, 
under the Consi:tution, represent their will, speak 
their will, or control their will, but ail conjoined, 
orin some oiher conservative manner prescribed 
in the instrument. I, for one, am unwilling that 
this Constitution should be changed; and much 
Jess so, until the people or the States first interfere 
and require an amendment. 

To us, as to their agents and servaats, it should 
he a political Bible. It is wise almost to inspiration. 
It is the revealed wil! ef the people and the States 
to their delegates. It is worthy of a corresponding 
reverence; and I would almost as seon attempt to 
amend the Gospe! of Jesus as amend this sacred 
charter of otr liberties. 


SPEECH OF MR CALHOUN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

In Senate, February 28, 1842—On the Veto Power. 

Mr. CALHOUN said: The Senator from Ken- 
tucky, in support of his amendment, maintained 
that the people of these States constitute a nation; 
that the nation bas a will of its own; that the nu- 
merical majority of the whole was the appropriate 
organ of i's voice; and that whatever derogated 
from it, to that extent departed from the genius of 
the Government, and set wp the will of the minori- 
ty egainst the majority. We have thus prerented 
at the very threshold of the discussion, a question 
of the deepest import, not only as it regards the 
subj*ct under consideration, but the nature and 
character of our Government; and that question is, 
are these propositions of the Senator true?® If they 
be, then he admitted the argument against the veto 
would be conclusive; not, however, for the reason 
assigned by him, that it would make the voice of 
a single functionary of the Goverament, (the Pre- 
sident,) equivalent to that of some six Senators 
and forty members cf the other House; 


cording to his theory, that the President is not 


does not, therefore, according to his principle, re- 
present truly the will of the nation. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that he is elected 
simply on the principle of numbers. “ They con- 
stitate, it is true, the principal element in his elec- 
tion; but not the exclusive. Each State is, indéed, 
entitled to as many votes in his election, as it isto 
representatives in the other House; that js, to its 
Fe‘eral population; but to ‘these, two others are 
added, having no regard to numbers for their re- 
nresentation in the Senate, which greatly increases 


“mr. Cay here interrupted Mr. Caumorn, and said that he 
meant a majority according to the forms of the Constitution. 
Mr. Catnoun, in return, said he had taken down the woids 
ofthe Senator at the time, and would vouch for the correct- 
hess of his statement. The Senator not only laid down the pro- 
pweiiions as stated, bat he drew conclusions from them against 
th> President’s veto, which could anly be sustained on the 
pamctpal ef the numerical majority. In fact, his course at the 
— cane ase the — assumed oe his eot- 
me io iscussion, their origin rines em- 
braced in that proposition, ; 


| Government. 


|| others, with a population of 11,844 919. 
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the relative influence of the small Siates, com 
totne large, in the Presidential electicn. hat 
effect this latter element may have on the numbers 
necessary to elect a President, may be made ap- 
parent by a very short and simple calculation. 
The population of the United States, in Federal 
numbers, by the late census, is 15,908,376 Assum- 
ing that sixty eight thousand, the number reporied 
by the commitiee of the other House, will be fixed 
on for the ratio of representation there, it will 
give, according to the calculation of the committee, 


| two hundred and twenty-four members to the other 


House. Add fifty-two, the number of the Sena- 


_ tors, and the electoral college will be found to con- 
| sist of two hundred and seventy-six, of which one 
| bondred and th’:iy-nine is a majority. 


If nineteen 
of the smaller States, excluding Maryland, be 
taken, beginning with Delaware and ending with 


| Kentucky inclusive, they will be found to be enti- 


tled to one-hundred and forty votes, one more than a 
majority, with a federal population of only 7,227 869; 
while the seven other-Siates, with a population of 


| 8,680,507, would be entitled te but one hundred 
| and thirty-six votes, three less than a majority, with 
| a population of almost a million and a half greater 
| than the others. 
| electoral votes of the smaller States, thirty-eight 


Of the one hundred and foriy 


would be en account of the addition of two to each 


| State for their representation in this body, while of 
| the larger there would be bat fourteen on that ac- 
| coun!; making a difference of twenty-four votes on 
| that account, being two more than the entire elec- 
| toral votes of Ohio, the third State in point of num- 
| bers in the Union. 


The Senator from Kentucky, with these facts, 


| but ac.s in strict conformity to his theory of the 
| Government, in proposing the limitation be bas on 
| the veto power; but as much cannot be raid in fa- 
| ver of the substitate he has offered. 
| ment is as conclusive ageinst the one, as the other, 
| or any other modification of the veto that could 
| passibly be devised. 
| clusive against the Exeeative department itself, as 


The arga- 


It goes farther, and is con- 


elected; forthere can be no good reason offerei 


|| why the will of the nation, if there be one, should 
| not be as fally and perfectly represented in that de- 
|| parument as in the Legislative. 

Bat it does not stop there. 
|| moreconelusive, if possible, against this branch of the 


It wou!d be still 


In constituting the Senate, numbers 
are totally disregarded. The smallest State stands 
on a perfect equality with the larcest; Delaware, 


| with her seventy-seven thousand, with New York 
| with her two millions and a half. 


Here a majo- 
rity of States control, without regard to population; 


|| and fourteen of the smallest States, with a federal 
| population of but 4,064,457, little less than 4 fourth 


of the whole, can, if they unite, overrule the twelve 
Nay 
more; they could virtually destroy the Government, 
and put a veto on the whole system, by refusing to 


| eleet Senators; and yet this equality among States, 
_ without regard to numbers, including the branch 
| where it prevails, would seem to be the favorite 
|| with the Constitution. 
|| without the consent of every State, and this 
bit, for the far more decisive reason, ac- || 


It cannot be altered 


branch of the Government where it prevails, 


| is the only one that partcipaies in the pow- 
chosen by the voice of the pemerieal majority, and || 


ers of all the others. Asa part of the Legislative 


| Department, it has fai) participation with the other, 
im all matters of legislation, except originating 
| money bills, while it participates with the Exeeu- 


tive in two of its highest functions, that of appoint- 
ing to office and making treaties, and in that of the 
Juadiciary, in being the high court before which all 
impeachmenis are tried. 

But we have not yet got to the end of the con- 
sequences. The argument would be as conclusive 
against the Jadiciary as against the Senate, or the 
Executive and his veto. The judges receive their 
appointments from the Executive and the Senate; 
the one nominating, and the other consenting to 
and advising the appointment; neither of which 
departments, as has been shown, it chosen by the 
numerical! majority. In addition, they hold their 
office during good behavior, and can only be 
trned out by impeschment, and yet they have the 
power, in all cases in law and equity brought be- 
fore them, in which an act of Congress is involved, 


-only between the 
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to decide on its constitgtionality—that is, in effect, 
to pronounce an absolute veto. 

If, then, the Senator’s theory be correct, its cleay 
and certain result, if carried ont in practice, woul4 
be to sweep away, not only the veto, but the Ry. 
ecutive, the Senate, and the Judiciary, as now eon. 
stiiu‘ed, and to leave nothing s anding ia the mids 
of the ruins but the House of Representatives, 
where only, in the whole range of the Government, 
numbers exclusively prevail. But as desolating 
as would be its sweep, in passing over the Gover. 
ment, it would Le far more desiructive in its whir| 
over the Constitution. There it would not leave g 
fragment s'anding amidst the ruin in its rear. 

In approaching this topic, let me premise, what 
all will readily admit, that if the voice of the peo. 
ple may be sought for any where with confidence, 
it may be in the Constitution, which is conceded 
by all to be the fundamental and paramount law of 
the land. If, then, the people of these States do 
really constitute a nation, as the Senator supposes; 
if the nation has a will of iis own, and if the nume. 
rical majority of the whole is the only appropriate 
and trae organ of that will, we may fairly expect 
to find that will, pronounced through the absolute 
majority, pervading every part of that instrament, 
and stamping its authority on the whole. Is such 
the faci? The very reverse. Throughout the 
whole—from first to lasi—from beginning to the 
end—in its formation, adoption, and amendment, 
there is not the slightest evidence, trace, or vestige 
of the existence of the facts on which the Senator’; 
theory rests; neither of the nation, nor its wi!!, nor 
of the numerical majoiity of the who-e,as its organ, 
as I shall next proceed to show. 

The convention which furmed it was cailed bya 


| portion of the States; its members were ali appoint. 


ed by the States; received their authority from their 
separate States; voted by Siates in forming the 
Constitution; agreed to it, when formed, by States; 
transmuited it to Congress to be submitted to the 
Siates for their ratification; it was ratified by the 
people of each State in convention, each ratifying 
by itself, far itself, and, bound exclusively by its 
own ratification, and by express provision it was not 
to go into operation, unless nive out of the twelve 
States should ratify, and then to be binding 
States ratifying. It was 
thus put in the power of any four States, large or 
small, without regard to nambers, to defeat ils 
adoption, which might have been cone by a very 
smail proportion of the whole, as will appear by 
reference to the first census. That censns was 
taken very shortly after the adop‘i»n of the Con- 
stitution atwhich time the Federal population of the 
then tweive States was 3,462,279, of which the four 
smallest, Delaware, Rhode Island, Georgia, and 
New Hampshire, with a population of only 241, 
490, something more than the fourteenth part of 
the whole, could have defeated the ratification. 
Such was the total disregard of population in the 
adoption and formation of the Constitution. 

It may, however, be said, it is true, that the 
Constitution is the workof the States, and that 
there was no nation prior to its a:option; but that 
its adoption fused the people of the States into one, 
so as to make a nation of what before constitu'ed 
separate and independent sovereigniies. Such am 
assertion would be direcily in the teeth of the Con 
stitution, which says that, when ratified, “! 
should be§ binding,” (not over the States 
tifying, for that would imply that it was im 
posed by some higher authorily, nor between the 
individuals composing the States, for that would 
imply that they were all merged in one, but) 
“between the Siates ra'if, ing the same;” and thus by 
the strongest implication, recognising them as ibe 
parties to the instrument, and as maintaining their 
separate and independent existence as States, alter 
its adoption Bot let that pass I need it nol 0 
rebut the Senator’s theory—to test the trath of the 
assertion, that the Cons‘itution has formed a nation 
of the people of these States. I go back to the 
grounds.already taken, that it soch be of 
they really form a nation, siace the adoption 
the Constitu'ion, and arate has a wi'l, me toe 
numerical majority is its only proper organ, 

ap Fine amendment of 


the mode for ; 
the Constitution would furnish abazidance and ot: 
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clasive evidence of the fact. But here again, asin 
its formation and adoption, there is not the slight. 
est trace or evdience, that such is the fact; on the 
contrary, most conclusive to sustain the very eppo- 
site opinion. ‘ 

There aretwo modes in which amendments to 
the Constitution may be proposed. The one, such 
as that now proposed, by a resolution to be passed 
by two-thirds of both Houses; and the other by a 
call of a convention, by Congress, to propose 
amendments, on the application of two-thirds of 
the States; neither of which give the least counte- 
nance to the theory of the Senator. In both cases 
the mode of ratification, which is the material 
point, is the same, and requires the concurring 
assent of three-fourths of the States, regardless of 
population, to ratify anamendment. Let us now 
pause for a moment to trace the effects of this pro- 

ision. 
ales are now twenty-six States, and the con- 
curring assent, of course, of twenty Siates, is suffi- 
cient toratify an amendment, It then results that 
twenty of the smaller States, of which Kentucky 
would be the largest, are sufficient for that 
purpose, with a population in federal num- 
bers of only 7,652,097, less by several hun- 
dred thousand than the numerical majority ef the 
whole, against the united voice of the other six, 
with a population of 8,216,279, exceeding the 
former by more than half a million. And yet this 
minority, under the amending power, may change, 
alter, modify or destroy every part of the Consti- 
tulion, except that which provides for an equality 
of representation of the States in the Senate, while, 
as if in mockery and derision of the Senator's 
theory, nineteen of the larger Svates, with a popu- 
lation, in federal numbers, of 14,526,073, cannot, 
even if united to a man, altera ieiter in the 
Constitution, against the seven vihers, with a popu- 
lation of only 1382 303; and this, too, under the 
exisiing Constitution, which 1s supposed to form the 
people of these Siatesinfoa nation. Finally, Dele- 
ware, wilh a population of little more than 77,900, 
can put her veto on ali the other States, on a pro- 
position to destroy the equality of the S ates in the 
Senate. Can facts more clearly illustrate the total 


disregard of the numerical majority, as well in the’ 


process of amending,“as in that of forming and 
adopting the Consti:vtion? 

All this must appear anomelous, strange and 
unaccountable, on ibe theory of the Senator, but 
harmonious and easily explained on the op- 
posite; that ours is an union, not «f individuals, 
waited by what is called a social compact, for 
that would make it a nation; nor of Governments, 
for that would have formed a mere Confederacy, 
like the one superceded by the present Constitu- 
tion; but an union of States, founded on a written, 
pesitive compact, forming a Federal Republic,’ 
with thesame equality of rights among the States 
composing the Union, as among the citizens com- 
posing the States themselves Instead of a nation, 
we are im reality an assemblage of nations, or 
peoples, (if the plaral nour may be used where 
the language affords none,) united in their sove- 
reign character immediately and directly by their 
ows act, but without losing their separate and inde- 
pendent existence. 

It results from all that has been stated, that 
either the theory of the Senator is wrong, or that 
Our political system is throvghout a profound and 
tadicalerror. If the latter be the case, then that 
complex system of ours, consisting of so many 
parts, but blended, as was supposed, into one har- 
monious and sublime whole, raising its front on 
high and challenging the admiration of the world, 
is but a misshapen and disproportionate structure 
that ought to be demolished to the ground, with the 
Single exception of the apartment ailotied to the 


House of Representatives. Is the Senator 
fromant to commence the work of demo- 
ition? =Does he believe that all other 


parts of this complex stracture are irregu- 
lar and deformed appendages; and that if they 
were taken dewn, and the Government erected 
exclusively on the will of the numerical majority, 
would effect as well, or better, the great objects fur 
which it was instituted: “to establish justice; en- 
swe domestic tranquillity; provide for the common 
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defence; promote the general welfare; and secure 
the blessings of L.berty to ourselves aad our poste- 
rity.” Will the Senator—will any one—can any 
one—venture to assert'hat? And if not, why not? 
There is the question, on the proper solution of 
which hangs not only the explanation of the veto, 
but that of the real nature and characier of our 
complex, but beautifal and harmoni; us system of 
Government. To givea full and systematic solu- 
tion, it would be necessary to descend to the ele- 
ments of political science, and discuss principles 
little suited to a discussion in a deliberative assem- 
bly. I waive the attemp’, and shall content my- 
self with giving a much more matter of fact solu- 
tion. 

It is sufficient, for that purpose, to point to the 
actual operation of the Government, through all 
the stages of its existence, and the many and 
important measures which have agitated it 
from the beginning; the success of which one por- 
tion of the people regarded as essential to their 
prosperity and happiness, while other portions have 
viewed them as destructive of both. What does 
this imply, but a deep conflict of interests, real or 
supposed, between the different portions ef the 
community, on subjects of the first magnitude— 
the currency, the finances, including taxation and 
disbarsements; the Bank, the protective tariff, dis- 
tribution, and many others; on all of which the 
most opposite and conflicting views have prevailed? 
And what would be the effect of placing the pow- 
ers of the Government under the exclusive control 
of the numerical! majority—of 8,000,000 over 
7,900,000; of six States over all the rest—but to 
give the dominant interest, or combination of in- 
terests, an unlimited and despotie contro} over all 
others? What, but to vest it with the power to ad- 
minister the Government for its exclusive benefi', 
regardless of all others, and indifferent to their op- 
pression and wretchedness? And what, in a coun- 
try of such vast extent and diversity of condition, 
institutions, industry, and productions, would that 
be, but to subject the rest to the most grioding des- 
potism and oppression? But what is the remedy? 
It would be but to increase the evil, to transfer the 
power to a minority, to abolish the House of Re- 
presentatives, and place the control exclusively in 
the hands of the Senate—in that of the four mil- 
lions, instead of the eight. If one. must be sacri- 
ficed to the ovher, it is betier that the few should 
be to the many, than the many to the few. 

What then is to be done, i! neither the majority 
nor the minority, the greater nor less part, can be 
safely trasted with the exclasive control? What 
but to vest the powers of the Government in the 
whole—the entire people—to make it in troth and 
reality the Government of the people, instead of the 
Government of a dominant over a subject part, be 
it the greate; or less—of the whole people—self- 
government; and if this should prove impossible in 
practice, then to make the nearest approach to it, 
by requiring the concurrence in the action of the 
government, of the greatest possible number consis- 
tent with the great ends for which Government was 
institated—justice and security, within and without. 
Bat how is that to ve effected? Not certainly by 
considering the whole community as one, and 
taking its sense as a whole by a single proces?,which, 
instead of giving the voice of all, can but give that 
ofa part. There is bat one way by which it can 
possibly be accomplished; and that is by a judi- 
cious and wise division and organization of the 
Government and community, with reference to its 
different and conflicting interests, and by taking 
the sense of each part separately, and the concur- 
rence of all as the voice of the whole. Each 
may be imperfect of itsclf, but if the construction 
be good and all the keys skiliully touched, there 
will be given out in one blended and harmonious 

whole, the trae and perfect voice of the people. 

But on what principle is such a division and or- 
ganization to be made to effect this great object, 
without which it is impossible to preserve free and 
popular ins'itutions? To this no general answer 
can be given. It is the work of the wise and ex- 
perienced, having full and perfect knowledge of 
the country and the people in every particular for 
whom the Government is intended. It must. be 
made (o fil, and when it does, it will fit no other, 
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j and will be incapable of being imitated or bor- 


rowed. Without, then, attempting to do what cnr - 
not be done, I propose to point out, bow that 
which I have stated has been accomplished 
in our system of Government, and the ageucy the 
veto is intended to have in effecting it. 

I begin with the House of «Representatives. 
There each State has a representation according 
to its federal numbers, and when met, a majority 
of the whole number of members controls its pro» 
ceedings; thus giving to the numerical majority 
the exclusive control throughout. The effect isto 
place its proceedings in the power of eight mil- 
lions cf people over all the rest, and six of the 
largest States, if united, over the other twenty; 
and the consequence, if the House was the exelu- 
sive organ of the voice of the people, would be 
the domination of the stronger over the weaker in- 
terests of the community, and the establishment of 
an intolerable and oppressive despotism. To fied 
the remedy against what would be so greatan 
evil, we must turn to this body. Here an entirely 
different process is adopted to take the sense of the 
community. Population is entirely disregarded, 
and States, without reference to the number of 
people, are made the basis of representation; the 
effect of which is to place the control here in a 
majority of the States, which, had they the exclu- 
sive power, would exercise it as despoticaily and 
oppressively as would the House of Represcnta- 
tives. 

Regarded, then, separately, neither truly repre- 
senis the sense of the community, and each is im- 
perfect of itself; but when united, and the con- 
curring voice of each is made necessary to.evact 
laws, the one corrects the defects of the other; and, 
instead of the less popular derogating from the 
more popular, as is supposed by the Senator, the 
two tcgether givé a more full and perfect ut:erance 
to the voice of the people than e:ther could sepa- 
rately. Taken separately, six Staes moght con- 
trol the House, and a little upwards of tour mil- 
lions might control the Senate, by a combination 
of the fourteen smaller Siates; but by requ:ring the 
concurrent votes of the two, the six largest States 
must add eight. others to have the contfol in both 
bodies. Suppose, for illustration, ‘hey -houkl us:te 
with the eight smal'est, which weaid give the least 
nomber by which an act cou'd pass both Huases, 
it will be found, by adding the population in ‘ede- 
ral numbers of the six largest io the eight smaiiest 
States, that the least number by which an ec can 
pass both Houses, if the members should be true 
to those ‘hey represen', would be 9.788.570 against 
a minority of 6,119,797, instead of 8,000,000 
against 7,900,000, if the assent of the most popu- 
lar branch alone was required. 

This more full aad perfect expression of the 
veice of the people by the concurrence of the two, 
compared to either separately, is a great advance 
towards a full and perfect expression of their voice; 
but great as it is, it falls far shor!, and the framers 
of the Constitution were according!y not satisfied 
with it. To render it still more perfect, their next 
siep was to require the esren: of the Presuten’, be- 
fore an act of Cungress could become a law, and, if 
he disapproved, to require two-thirds of beth 
Houses to overrule his veto. We are thus brought 
to the point immediately under diseussion, and 
which, on that account, claims a fuil asd careful 
examination. 

One of the leading motives for vesting the Pre- 
sident with this high power, was, undoubtedly, to 
give him the means of protecting the po:tion of the 
powers allotied to bim by the Constitution, agains: 
the encroachment of Congress. To makea civi- 
sion of power effectual, a veto in one f rmer 
another is indispensable. The right of each to 
judge for itself of the extent of the power allotted 
to its share, and to protect itself in its exeteise, is 
what in realicy is meant by a division of power. 

Without it, the allotment to each depariment woul! 
be a mere partition, and no division at all. Aeting 
under this impression, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion have carefally provided that bis approval 
should be necessary, not only to the acis of Con- 
gress, bat to every resolation, vole or ordery re- 
quiring the consent of the two Houses, sas to ren- 
dex it impossible to elude it by any conceivable de- 
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vice. This of itself was an adequate motive for Presidency, and is followed to a very considerable |] when it comes in question,in a case before the =< 
the provision, and were there no other, ovghtto be || extent by the samie softening and generalizing ef- || courts, As 
@ sufficient reason for the rejection of this resolu- fee's. In the case of the President, it may lead to The Government, then, of the Union, being un. neare' 
tion. Without it, the division of power between the interposing of his veto against oppressive der no other babitual and steady contro! but thee will 0 
= oe = ge departments, would and dangerous sectional measures, even when mae _ yee ae Magee this ~ “ otber ae 
ve been merely nominal. rted by those to whom he owes his election. But ouse, is, in fact, p substantially under the 
But it is not the only motive. There is another be the ones of interposing his veto what it || control of the portion of the community, which the about 
and deeper, to which the division itself of the Go- may, its effect in all cases is to require a greater united majorities of the two Houses represent for the me P 
vernment into departments is subordinate; to en- body of egnstituency, through the legislative or- time, and which may consist of but fourteen States, and ¥ 
pr ad —_ popular _— na area the number gans, to put the et ee in er es it— with Bees eae ove a aes oe = 
necessary action. numerous as || to require another key to be struck, and to bring || against a little more ix, en alre 
are = —— ae to wr pet assent of the one more full and perfect response from the voice me eseen bey as ap as is ee and as Fi 
e ug ate t ouse to an act of the people. small as is t atter, the one is not large enough, 7 
it was not thought by the framers of the Constitu- There is still another impediment, if- not to the || i proportion, to prevent it from plundering, under a 
tion sufficient for the action of the Government in enactment of laws. to their aneention to be found the forms of law, and the other smal! enough frm perbé 
all cases. Nine thousand eight hundred, as large |} in the Judiciary Department. I refer to the right || being plundered; and hence the many instances of -_ 
as is the number, were regarded as still too few, of the courts. in ae coming before them in || Violation of the Constitution, of usurpation, of clade 
and six thousand one bundred too many to remove || jaw or equity, where an act of Congres comes in || Powers perverted, and wielded for selfish purposes, oa 
all motives for oppression; the latter being not too || question, to decide on its unconstitationality,which, || Which the history of the Government effords. oe 
few to be plundered, and the former not too large || if decided against the law in the Supreme Conrt, is || They furnish proof conclusive that the principle of to 6 
to divide spoils of plunder among. Till the in- : a6 P : plunder, so deeply implanted in all Governments into 
crease of numbers on one side, and the decrease on || i" ‘ect @ Permanent velo, But here @ difference || 1a. nor’ heen eradicated in ours by all the precau. on 
’ - 
the other reaches that point, there is no security for inistaity of & taut Coates cak dat 2 tion taken by its framers against it. grea 
the weaker against the stronger, especially in so ‘ati Bat in estimating the number of the constituenc evel 
; ; States. Tne former acts as a resiriction on the : cae Th y to itt 
— eee, orc ene powers of this Government, but the latter as an eabien aes eaiedhhin tite toa ae tion, 
although they deemed the concurrence of the Se- ee : takine th have estimated it altogether too high, regarding the - 
nate and the House as sufficient, with the approval Such are the various processes of — the || practical operation of the Government. To form on 
of the President, to the enactment of laws in ordi- || S¢®8¢ of the people through the seennne . Ge. a correct conception of its practical operation in this ; a 
mary cases, yet, when he dissented, they deem it a || 8@nization of the different Spermneye A - ne HO- || respect, anether element, which has in practice an re 
sufficient presumption against the measure to re- || Vermment, allof which, acting through tt ee important influence, must be taken into the esii- - 
quire a still greater enlargement of the popular || P'oPriate organs, are intended to widen ils basis || mate, and which I shall next proceed to explain. - = 
basis for its enactment. With this view, the assent || 824 render it more popular, instead of less, by in- Of the two majorities, which, acting either sepa- —- 
of two-thirds of both Houses were required to over- || °asing the number necessary to put it in action, |! rately or in combination, control the Government, OF 
rule his veto, that is eighteen States in the Senate, || 224 having for their object to prevent one portion |/ the numerical majority is by far the most influen- ” 
and a constituency of ten millions six hundred || °f the community from aggrandizing or enriching |} jig), Jt has the exclusive conirel in the House of imp 
thousand in the other House. itself at the expense of the other, and ~ eee Representatives, and preponderates more than five : 
But it may be said that nothing isgained towards || ‘be whole to the sphere intended by the eae ef to one in the choice of the President, assuming that ps. 
enlarging the popular basis of the Government by || ‘Be Constitution. Has it effected these objects? || the ratio of representation will be fixed at sixty. os 
the veto power; because the number necessary to || as it prevented oppression and eas the || eight thousand, under the late census. It also " 
elect a majority to the two Houses, without which || Part of the Government? Has it accomplis ed the |] greatly preponderates in appointment of the judges, Ee 
the act ‘could not pass, would be sufficient to elect || Objects for which the Gevernment was ordained, as || the rightof nominating having much greater infu- . 
him. That istrue. But he may have beenelected enumerated in the preamble of the Constitution? ado 


ence in making appointments than that of advising 
and consenting. From these facts,it must be apparent 
that the leaning of the President will be to that ele- 
ment of power to which he mainly owes his eleva- 
tion, and en which he mus principally rely, to 
secure his re-election, or maintain the ascen- 
dancy of the party and its policy, the head of 
which he usually is. This leaning of his, must 
have a powerful effect on the inclination and ten- 
dency of the whole Government. In_ his 
hands are placed, substantially, all the honors 
and emoluments of the Government, and 
these, when greatly increased, as they are and ever 





Much, very much, certainly has been done, but 
notall. Many instances might be enumerated, in 
ihe history of the Government, of the violation of 
the Constitution—of the as umption of powers not 
delegated to it—of the perversion of those delegated 
to uses never intended—and of their being wielded 
by the dominant interest, for the time, for its ag- 
grandizement, at the expense of the rest of the 
community—insiances that may be found in every. 
period of its existence, from the earliest to the la- 
test, beginning with the Bank and bank connec- 
tion at its outset, and ending withthe Distribution 


act, at its late extraordinary session. How is mest be When the powers Of the Glovernme:t 
this to be accounted for? What is the cause? are greatly stretched and increased, must give the 
The explanation and cause will be found in the || President a correspondivg influence over, not only 
fact, that, as fully as the sense of the people is |] the members of both Houses, but also public opi- 
taken in the action of the Government, it is not nion, and through that, a still more powerfal indi- 
taken fully enough. For, after all that has been rect influence over them; and thus they may be 
accomplished in that respect, there are but two || brought to sustain or oppose, through his influence, 
organs through which the voice of the com- || measures which otherwise they would have op- 
munity acts directly on the Government, and posed or sustained, and the whele Government be 
which, taken separately, or in combination, consti- made to lean in the same direction with the Execa- 
tute the elements of which it is composed; the one is live. « 
the majority of the States regarded in their From these causes the Government, in ail of i's 
eorporate character as bodies politic, which departments, gravitates steadily towards the numeri- 
in its simple form constitutes the Senate; and || cal majority, and has been moving slowly towards it 


by a different portion of the people, or if not, great 
changes may take place during his four years, both 
in the Senate and the House, which may change 
the majority that brought him into power, and 
with it the measures and policy to be pursued. In 
either case he might find it necessary to inierpose 
his veto to maintain his views of the Constitution, 
or the policy of the party of which he is the head, 
and which elevated him to power. 

But a still strongar consideration for vesting him 
with the power may be found in the difference of 
the manner of bis election, compared with that of 
the members of either House. The Senators are 
elected by the vote of the Legislatures of the re- 
spective States, and the members of the House by 
the peopie, who, in almost ali the States, elect by 
districts. In neither is there the least responsibi- 
lity of the members of any one State, to the Legis- 
lature or people of any other State. They 
are, as faras their responsibility may be con- 
cerned, solely and exclusively under the influence 
of the States and people, who respectively elect 
them. No so the President. The votes of the 
whole are counted in his election, which makes him 
more or less responsible to every part—to those 
who voted against him, as well as those to whom he 






















































party, may have, to a considerable extent, the 
same infiuence over him. The effect, in either 
case, would be to make him look more to the inte- 
rest ef the whole—to soften sectional feelings and 
asperity—to be more of a patriot, than the partisan 
of any particular interest; and through the infiu- 
ence of these causes to give a more general cha- 
racter to the politics of the country, and thereby 
render the collision between sectional interests less 
fierce than it would be if legislation depended solely 
on the members the two Houses, who owe no re- 
sponsibility but to those who elected them. The 
game influence acis even on the aspirants for the 


in the Senate and the other House, that they have session, that the late Presidential election decided 
a steady and habitual control over the legislative || all the great measures which he so ardently press- 
acts of the Government. The veto of the Exccu- |} ed through the Senate. Yes, even here, in this 
live is rarely interposed; not more than about |} chamber, in the Senate, which is composed of the 
twenty times during the peried of more than fifty || Opposing element, and on which the only «ffectual 
years that the Government has existed. Their resistance to this fatal tendency exists that is to be 
effects have been beneficially felt, but only ca- || found in the Government, we are told that the po- 
sually, at long intervals, and without steady and || pular will as expressed in the Presidential! election 
habitual influence over the action of the Govern- |} isto decide not only the election, but every mea- 
ment. The same remarks are substantially appli- || sure which may be agitated in the canvass in order 
cable to what, for he sake of brevity, may be || to influence the result. When what was thus bold!y 
called the veto of the Judiciary; the right of nega- || insisted on comes to be an established priociple of 
tiving a law for the want of constitutionality, |} action, the end will be near, 
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owes his election, which he must feel sensibly. If the other is the majority of the people of from the beginning; sometimes, indeed, retar.'ed, or D 
he should be an aspirant for a re-election, he will the States, of which, in its simple form, the || even stopped or thrown back, but, taking any consi- t 
desire to gain the favorable opinion of States that House of Representatives is composed. These || deravle period of time, always advancing towerds it. ‘ 
opposed him, as well as to retain thatof those which || combined, in the proportions already stated, consti- || That it begins to make near appreach to that fa'al ] 
voted for him. Even if he should not be acandi- |] tute the Executive Department, and thatdepartment |] point, ample proof may be found in the oft-re- t 
date for re-election, the desire of having a favo- and the Senate appoint the judges, who constitute || peated declaration of the mover of this reso'ution, 
rite elected, or maintaining the ascendency of his || the Judiciary. But it is only in their simple form || and of many of hissupporters at the extraordinary 
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As the Government approaches nearer and 
nearer to the one absolute and single power, the 
will of the greater number, its action will become 
more and more disturbed and irregular; faction, 
corruption, and anarchy, will more and more 
abound; patriotism will daily decay, and affection 
and reverence for the Government grow weaker 
aod weaker, until the final shcck occurs, when the 
system will rush to ruin; and the sword take the 
place of law and Constitution 

Let me not be misunderstood. I object not to 
ihat structure of the Government which makes the 
numerical majority the predominant element: it is, 

rhaps, necessary it should be so in all popular 
constitutional Governments hke ours, which ex- 
cludes classes. It is necessarily the exponen of 
the strongest interest, or combination of interests, 
jn thecommunity; and it would seem to be necessary 
to give it the preponderance, in order to infuse 
into the Government the necessary energy to ac- 
complish the ends for which it was instituted. The 
great question is, How is due preponderance to be 
given to it, without subjecting the whole, in time, 
to its unlimited sway? which brings up the ques- 
tion, Is there anywhere, in our complex system of 
Government, a guard, check, or contrivance, suffi- 
ciently s'rong to arrest sowfearfal a tendency of the 
Government? Or, to express it in more direct and 
intelligible language, Is there anywhere in the sys- 
iem a more full and prriect expression of the 
yoice of the people of the States calculated to 
counteract this tendency to the concentration of all 
the powers of the Government in the will of the 
numerical maj ‘rity, resulting from the partial and 
imperfeo! expression of theirvoice through its organs? 

Yes, fortunately, doubly fortunately, there is; not 
only a more full and periect, but a full and perfect 
expression to be found in the Constitution, ac- 
knowledged by all to be the fundamental and su- 
preme law of the land. Itis full and perfect, be- 
cause it is the expression of the voicé of each State, 
adopted by the separate as:ent of each, by 
itself, and for itself, and is the voice of all by being 
that of each component part, united and blende 1 
into one harmonious whole. But it is net only fell 
and perfect, but as just as it is full and perfect; for 
combining the sense of each, and therefore all, there 
is nothing left on which injastice, or oppression, or 
usurpation can operate. And, finally, it is as su- 
preme as itis just, because, comprehending the 
will of all, by uniting that of each of the paris, 
there is nothing within or above to controlit. It is 
indeed, the vow populi vox Dei; the creating voice 
that called the system into existence, and of which 
the Government? itself is but a creature, clothed with 
delegated powers to execute ils hizh bebests. 

We are thus brought to a question of the deepest 
import, and on which the fate of the system de- 
pends; How can this full, perfect, jast, and supreme 
voice «f the people, embodied in the Constitution, 
be brought to bear habitually and steadily in coun- 
leracting the fatal tendency of the Government to the 
absolate and depotic control of the numerical majo- 
rity? Or, if 1 may be permitted to use so bold an ex: 
pression, how is this, the Deity of our political sys- 
tem, to be successfully invoked, to in‘erpose its all 
powerful creating voice to save from perdition the 
creaiure of its will and the work of its hand? If it 
cannot be done, ours, like all free Governments 
preceding ii, must go the way of all flesh; but if it 
can be, its duration may’ be from generation to 
generation, to the Jatest posterity. To this all im- 
portant qaestion, I will not attempt a reply at 
thistime. It would lead me far beyond the limits 
properly belonging to this discussion. I descend 
from the digression nearer to the subject imme- 
diately at issue, in order to reply to an objection to 
the veto power, taken by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, on this side the chamber, [Mr. Sncnne. | 

Herests his support of this reselation on the groun 
that the object iniended to be effected by the veto 
has failed; that the framers of the Constitution re- 
gard the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment, as the one most to be dreaded, and that 
their motive for vesting the Executive with the 
velo, was to check its encroachments on the 
other departments; but that the Execative, and not 
the Legislature, had proved to be the most dange- 
fous, and that the veto had become either useless 


or mischievous by being converted into a sword to 
attack, instead of a shield to! defend as was origi- 
nally intended. 

I make no issue with the Senator, as to the cor- 
recinecs of his statement. I assume the facts to be 
as he supposes; not because I agree with him, but 
simply with the view of making my reply more brief. 

Assuming, then, that the Executive Department 
has proved to be the more formidable, and that it 
requires to be checked, rather thaa to have the 
power of checking others, the first inquiry on that 
assumption, should be into the cause of its in- 
crease of power, in order to ascertain the seat and 
the nature of the danger; and the next, whether the 
measure proposed—‘hat of divesting it of the veto, 
or modifying it as proposed—would guard against 
the danger apprehended. 

I begin with the first, andin entering on it, assert 
with confidence, that if the Executive has become 
formidable to the liberty or safety of the country 
or other departments of the Government, the cause 
is not in the Constitution, but in the acts and omis- 
sions of Congress itself. 

According to my conception, the powers 
vested in the Président by the Constitution, 
are few and effectually guarded, and are not 
of themselves at all formidable. In order 
to have a just conception of the extent of his powers, 
it must be borne in mind that there are but two 

classes of power known to the Constitution; and 
they are powers that are expressly granted, and 
those that are necessary to carry the granted pow- 
ers into execution. Now, by a positive provision 
of the Constituiion, all powers necessary to the ex- 
ecution of the granted powers, are expressly dele- 
gated to Congress, be they powers granted to the 
Legislative, Executive or Judical department, and 
can only be exercised by the authority ef Congress, 
and inthe manner prescribed by law. This pro- 
vision will be found in what is called the residuary 
clause, which declares that Congress shall have 
power “to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper to carry into execution the foregoing 
powers,” (those granted to Congress,) “and ail 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the Go- 
vernment ofthe United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” A more comprehensive 
provision cannot be imagined. It carries 
with it al powers necessary and_ proper 
to the execation of the granted powers, be 
they lodged where they may, and vests the whole, 
in terms not less explicit, ia Congress; and here let 
me add, in passing, that the provision is as wise as 
it is comprehensive. It deposites the right of de- 
ciding what powers are necessary for the execution 
of the granted powers, where, and where only it 
can be lodged with safety, in the hands of the law- 
making power, and forbids any department 
or officer of the Government from exercising any 
power not expressly authorized by the Constitution 
or the laws, thus making ours emphatically a Go- 
vernment of law and Constitution. 

Having now shown that the President is resirict- 
ed by the Constitution to powers expressly granted 
to him, 2nd that if any of his granted powers be 
such that they require other powers to execute 
them, he cannot exercise them without the aatho- 
rity of Congress, I shall now show that there is not 
one power vested in him that is any way dange- 
rous, unless made so by the acts or permission of 
Congress. I shall taxe them in the order they 
stand in the Constitution. 

He is, in the first place, made Commander. 
in-chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, and the militia, when called into ac- 
taal service. Large and expensive military 
and naval establishments and numerous corps 
of militia, called into service, would no doubt 
increase very dangerously the power and patron- 
age of the President; but neither can. take place 
but by the action of Congress. Not a soldier can 
be enlisted, a ship of war built, nor a militiaman 
called inio service, without its authority; and very 
fortunately our situation is sueh, that there is no 
necessity, and, probably, will be none, why his 
power and patronage should be dangerously in- 
creased by either of those means, : 

He is next vested with the power to make treati 
and to appoiat officers, with the advice and con- 








sent of the Senate; and here again his power «1 
only be made dangerous by the action of one «r 
both Houses of Congress. In the formation of 
treaties two-thirds of the Senate must concur; and 
it is difficalt to conceive of a treaty that could ma- 
terially enlarge his powers, that would not require 
an act of Congress to carry it intoeffect. The ap- 
pointing power may, indeed, dangerously increase 
his patronage, if officers be uselessly multiplied 
and too highly paid; but if such should be the case, 
the fault would be in Congress, by whose authority 
exclusively they can be created or their compensa- 
tion regulated, 

But much is said in this connection, of the power 
of removal, justly accompanied by severe con- 
demnation of the many and abusive instances of 
the use of the power, and the dangerous influence 
it gives the President, in all of which I fully con- 
cur. It is, indeed, a corrupting and dangerous 
power, when officers are greatly multiplied, and 
highly paid, and when it is perverted from its legiti- 
mate object, to the advancement of personal or party 
purposes. Butl find no:uch power in the list of 
powers granted to the Executive, which is proof 
conclusive that it belongs to the class necessary 
and proper to execute some other power, if it ex- 
ists at all, which none can doubt; and, for reasons 


| already assigned, cannot be exercised without au- 


thority of law. If, then, ithas been abused, it must 
be because Congress has not done its duty in permit- 
ting it to be exercised by the President wihevt 
the sanction of law authorizing its exercise, and 


| guarding against the abuscs to which it is so 
| liable, 


The residue of the list are rather duties than 
rights; that of recommending to Congress such 
measures as he may ceem expedient; of conven- 
ing both Houses on extraordinary occasions; of 
adjourning them when they cannot agree on the 
time; of receiving ambassadors and other minis 
ters; of taking care that the law: be faithfully exe- 
cated, and commissioning the officers of the United 
States. Of all these, there is but one which 


_ claims particular notice, in connection with the 





point immediately under consideration; and that is 
his power as the administrator of the laws. But 
whatever power he may have in that capacity de- 
pends on the action of Corgress. If Congress 
should limit its legislation to the few great subjects 
confided to it; so frame its laws as to leave as little 
as possible to discretion, and take care to see that 
they are duly and faithfully executed, ‘the admi- 
nistrative powers of the President would be pro- 
portionally limited, and divested of all danger. 
Bat if, on the contrary, it should extend its legisia- 
tion in every direction; draw within its action sub- 
jects never contemplated by the Constitution; mul- 
tiply its acts, create numerous offices, and increase 
the revenue and expenditures proportionally, and, 
atthe same time, frame its laws vaguely and loosely, 
and withdraw, in a great measure, its supervising 
eare over their execution, his power would indeed 
become truly formidable and alaiming. Now I 
appeal to the Senator and his friend, the author of 
this resolution, whether the growth of Executive 
power has not been the result of such a course on 
the part of Congress. I ask them whether his 
power has not in fact increased, or decreased, just 
in proportion to the increase and decrease of the 
system of legislation, such as has been de- 
scribed? What was the period of its maxi- 
mum increase, but the very period which they have 
so frequentiy and loudly denounced as the one 
most distinguished for the prevalence of Executive 
power and usurpation? Much of that power cer- 
tainly depended on the remarkable man; thep at 
the head of that Department, but much—far more, 
on the system of legislation, which the author of 
this resolution had built up with so much zai and 
labor, and which carried the powers of the Go- 
vernment toa point beyond: that to which it hed 
ever before altained, drawing many and important 
powers into its vortex, of which the framers of the 
Constitution never dreamed. And here let me say 
to both of the Senators, and the party of which they 
are prominent members, that they labor in vain to 
bring down Executive power, while they support 
the systrm they so zealously advocate. The power 
they complain of is but its mecessary fruit, Be 
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assured that as certain as Congress wanscends iis 
assigned limits, and wurps powers never con- 
ferred , or siretches those conferred beyond the 110- 
per limits, so surely will the froits of ats usurpa- 
ion pass iato the hands of the Executive. In 
seeking to become mas‘er, it but makes a master 
ia the person of the President. It is omly by coo- 
fiaing itseli to its allotted sphere, and a discreet use 
ot its acanowledged powers, that it can retain that 
ascendency in the Government which the Constitu- 
tion intended to confer on it. 

Having now pointed out ihe cause of the great 
increase of the Executive power on which the 
Senator rested his objection to the veto power, and 
having satisfactorily shoan, as I trust I have, cbat, 
if thas proved dangerous in fact, the fault is nut 
in the Constitution, but in Congress, { would next 
ask him, in what possible way cou'd the divesting 
the Picsident of his veto, or mod fying it as he pro- 
poses, limit his power? Is it not clear, that so far 
from the veto being the cause of the increa-e of 
his power, it would haze acted as a {imitation on 
it if it had been more freely and frequently used? 
If the President had vetoed the original Bank—ithe 
connection with the banking system—the tariffs of 
24 and °28, and the numerous acts appropriating 
money for roads, canals, harbors, and a long list ot 
other measures not less unconstitutional, would his 
power have been half as great as itnow is? He 
has gruwn great and powerful, not because he used 
his veto, bat because he abstained from using it. In 
fact, it is difficult to imagine a casein which its 
application can tend to enlarge his power, except 
it be the case of an act intended to repeal a law 
calculated to increase his power, or to restore the 
authority of one which, by an arbitrary construc- 
tion of his power, he hes set aside. 

Now let me add, in conclusion, that this is a 
question, in its bearings, of vital importance to 
that wonderfal and sublime system of Government 
which our patriotic ancesiors established, not so 
much by their wisdom, as wise and experienced as 
they were, as by the guidance of a kind Provi- 
dence, who, in his divine dispensation, so disposed 
events as to lead to the establishment of a system 
of government wirer than those who framed it. 
The veto, of itself, as important as it is, sinks into 
nothing compared to the principle involved. It is 
but one, and that by no means the mosi considera- 
ble, of those many wise devices which I have at- 
tempted to explaiz, and which were intended to 
strengthen the popular basis of our Government, 
and resist its tendency to fall under the control of 
ihe dominant interest, acting through the mere nu- 
merical majority. The intr: duction of this reso- 
lu ion may be regarded as one of the many symp- 
toms of that fatal tendency, and of which we had 
such fearful indications in the buld attemptat tbe 
late extraordinary session, of forcing through a 
whole system of measures of the mcs: threatening 
and alarming character, in the space of a few 
weeks, on the ground that they were all decided in 
the election of the late President; thus attempting 
to substitute the will of a majority of the people, 
in the choice of a Chief Magistrate, as the legisia- 
tive authority of the Union, in lieu of the beauii- 
ful and profound system established by the Consti- 
tution. 


SPEECH OF Mr. SLADE. 
OF VERMONT, : 
In favor of a protective tarif—Delivered in the 
ouse of Representatives, December 20, 1841. 
The question being upon the proposition of Mr. 

Arueaton, of New Hampshire, to amend the 

resolution for referring so much ofthe President’s 

message as related to the tariff to the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, by referring the same to the 

Committee of Ways and Means— 

Mr. SLADE rose and said, that he felt urged by 
peculiar considerations to address the House upon 
the question raised by the motion of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. It was proposed to take 
away from the Committee on ufactures the 
consideration of a subject which had long been re- 
garded as appropriately belonging to it, and to trans- 
fer it to another committee. Placed as he had 
been, by the Speaker, on the Committee on Manu- 
factures, he felt it to be somewhat incumbent on 
him to vindicate the claim of that committee, in 
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behalf of the manufacturing interests, to the con- 
sideration of that part of the President’s —- 
referred to in the resolution. Besides this, Mr. 8. 
said he represented a constituency having a deep 
interest in the question which had been ¢rawn into 
discussion; and who, of course, looked to him to 
defend that interest, whenever it should be brought 
under consideration. He felt, also, under high 
obligations, from the fact that the Legislature of the 
State which he in part represented had, at their late 
session, passed resolutions strongly a of 
the protective system, and instructing the Senators 
and requesting the Representatives of that State, in 
the Congress of the United States, to use all honor- 
able means to sustain it. These resolutions, Mr. 
S. said, he held in his hand; and, as they furnished 
an excellent summary of the arguments in favor of 
the protective policy, he desired to make thema 
part of his speech, and would therefore send them to 
the Clerk, that they might be read. 

The resolutions were here read by the Clerk, as 
follows : 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Vermont, as follows, to 
wil: 

“1, Resolved, That labor, both mental and cor- 
poreal, is not only the most honorable means, but 
the only true source of wealth. 

“2. Resolved, That it is the duty of our govern- 
ment, at all times, to protect and encourage the indus- 
try of our citizens, by making and enforcing such 
a tariff of protective duties as will secure our home 
markets from the desperate and disastrous floodings 
of foreign competition. 

‘3. Resolved, That we regard the right to enjoy 
the products of our soil and labor as sacred and 
valuable as the right to the soil itself; and that it is 
equally the duty of our government to repel inva- 
sions and encroachments upon the one as the other. 

“4. Resolved, That thefarmerand manufacturer 
are alike vitally interested in such protection, and 
that the prosperity of all classes and occupations is 
mainly dependent on the success of our agricul- 
tural and manufacturing interests, 

“5, Resolved, That the tariff laws now existing 
are highly defective and insufficient, and, by that 
part of the compromise act which is to take effect 
in July next, will be rendered still more defective, 
inefficient, and unjust. 

“© 6, Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be 
instructed, and our Representatives requested, to 
use all honorable means in their power to procure 
the passage of laws which, while they shall guard 
against the numerous frauds and evasions now 
practised upon us by foreigners and foreign agents, 
and while they shall raise a revenue sufficient only 
for the necessary expenses of government, and 
shall have a due regard to the particular interests 
of every section of our country, may give, by pro- 
tective duties, such a preference to domestic over 
foreign products in our own markets, and may so 
discriminate between those articles which we can 
and those which we cannot produce at home, as to 
give a just, sure, and salutary encouragement to the 
industry of every American citizen. 

“7, Resolved, That his excellency the Governor 

be requested to forward a copy of these resolutions 
to each of our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
zress.” 
: f, said Mr. S., I needed any thing besides the 
convictions of my own judgment to induce me to 
sustain the protecting policy, I should find it ina 
request emanating from such a source asthis. I 
yield to it with a hearty good-will; and, on this 
and all proper occasions, shall, inthe best way Iam 
able, give my reasons for so doing. 

The debate has taken a very wide range. This 
has naturally, and I may say almost necessarily, 
resulted from the peculiar character of the motion 
submitted by the gentleman from New Hampshire. 
Upon a proposition to commit that part ofthe Presi- 
dent’s message which relates to the tariff to the 
Committee on Manufactures—a direction which 
that subject has taken for more than twenty years— 
itis proposed to change its accustomed direction, 
and send it to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
Why this proposed change? is a question which 
every body at once asks, and which nobody can 
answer without admitting that the tendency and 
design of the movement are adverse to the pro- 
tecting pee: This is apparent from a consider- 
ation of the range of duties appropriated by the 
rules of the House to the two coniadnies tak to 
which it is proposed to commit this subject, and that 
from which it is proposed to take it. 

The 73d rule provides that “it shal] be the duty 
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of the Committee of Ways and Means to take inty 
consideration all such reports of the Treasy; 

Department, and all such propositions relative jo 
the revenue, as may be referred to them by the 
House ; to inquire into the state of the public dety 
or the revenue, and of the expenditure ; and to re. 
port, from time to time, their opinion thereon.” 

Here are two fields of inquiry marked out for 
the committee—the public debt and expenditure op 
one hand, and the ways and means of raising the 
revenue necessary to meet these liabilities on the 
other. Now, what have these inquiries to do with 
the question of protection? The great question for 
the consideration of the Committee of Ways apd 
Means isa mere question of revenue. It is true 
this admits of discrimination between the different 
articles of importation; butit is a discrimipation 
which has respect to the question—what articles of 
importation will best bear taxation, and what rates 
of duties -will raise the needed amount? It js 
merely the discrimination contempl. ted by the Pre. 
sident in that part of his message in which he says: 

“In imposing duties for the purposes of revenue, 
a right to discriminate as to the articles on which 
the duty shall be laid, as well as the amount, ne- 
cessarily and most properly exists. Otherwise, the 
a would be placed in the condition of 

aving to levy the same duties upon all articles, 
the productive as wel] as the unproductive. The 
slightest duty upon some, might have the effect of 
causing their importation to cease ; whereas others, 
entering extencively into the consumption of the 
country, might bear the heaviest, without any sen- 
sible diminution in the amount imported.” 

I need not say that there must be a discrimina.- 
tion widely different from this, to give protection 
to American industry. And yet itis to a commit. 
tee, whose appropriate range of inquiry is thus 
limited, which is constituted for purposes having 
no necessary connexion whatever with protection, 
that it is proposed to commit the great interests re- 
ferred to in that part of the President’s message 
whose commitment is now the subject of discussion. 
And with this is to be connected the act of taking’ 
away this subject from the Committee on Manufac- 
tures—a committee instituted for the very purpose 
of considering it. 

Hostility to the protective policy, and a determi- 
nation to suppress all inquiry into the claims for its 
continuance, are too apparent on the face of this 
movement to require comment. If the gentleman 
from New Hampshire would avoid this conclusion, 
let him move an instruction to the Committee of 
Ways and Means to consider and report upon the 
subject of a protective tariff. But, will he do this? 
No, sir. He wants no examination with a view to 
protection. If he did, he would leave this subject 
to go to its appropriate committee. 

here is another view of this matter. Whatever 
may be the ppropriate range of the duties of the 
Committee of Ways and Means,—though it should 
fairly extend to this subject,—-yet that committee has 
been formed with no view to it. There may bea 
bare majority of the committee favorable to a pro- 
tective tariff though I am not sure of that. There 
should be a decided majority of the commitlee 
which is to consider and report on this subject 
favorable to the object sought by the 
numerous petitions for protection. The great 
interest of domestic industry Should have a favor- 
able hearing. It should have the benefit of a com- 
mittee disposed to ae its claims fully and fairly 
to this House. This is the spirit of the parliament- 
ary law, which requires, in the language of com- 
mentators on the Lex Parliamentaria, that the 
child shall not be put into the hands of a nurse 
that will strangle it. Idonot ay that the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means would thus dispose of the 
great manufacturing and dependent interests ; but 
I do say that, if it had been understood at the com- 
mencement of the session that this subject would 
have been referred to that committee, it would 
have been differently constituted. And I will now 
say that, if this subject is to be committed to it, It 
ought forthwith to be reorganized. 

The Commitree on Manufactures has, very pro 
perly, been formed with a view to this particular 
subject. It is understood to be comp sed of six 
menibers in favor of the protecting system, and 
three against it. This is as it should be; and this 
is the reason why the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire wishes to take this child from the arms of its 
natural guardians, who will nurse and take care of 
it, and put it into the hand s of a committee consti- 
tuted (to say the least) with no reference to i§ 
claims to guardianship and protection, 
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Under existing circumstances, I consider the 
endment of the gentleman from New Hamp. 
sire, if it prevails, as tantamount to a declaration 
vibe part of this House that it will institute no 
giry into the subject of protection—tantamount, 
“faci, to abolishing the Committee on Manufac- 
For, sir, What has that committee to do, to 
out the purpose indicated by its name, unless 
acis with a reference to the tariff of duties on im- 
yts? This has, hitherto, been the mode, and the 
sly mode, by which protection to American in- 
ysiry has been effected. ‘The Committee on Man- 
factures, then, is to be, in effect, abolished; and all 
amination, with a distinct reference tothe subject 
rotection, isto be dispensed with. And now 
me appeal to gentlemen on all sides, and of all 
arties—east, west, north, and south—to say 
hether they are prepared to come to a vote which 
hall speak such a language as this. .The gentle- 
»an from New Hampshire may be yeepares for it. 
He may be prepared to abolish the committee, 
nd shut the door against all examination into the 
reat interests which so deeply concern the pros- 
rity of his own, as they do that of the “ Green 
ountain State.” As this is evidently his object, 
shy does he not come out boldly and avow it? 
Why did he not second the motion of the gentle- 
san from Virginia, (Mr. Smirs,) to lay the resolu- 
ion of reference on the table, with a view to adopt 
resolution at once to abolish the Committee 
» Manufactures? But, no; he neither makes nor 
conds any such motion. He chooses to get at the 
sult by indirection. If I recollect right, sir, that 
ntleman once offered a series of resolutions here, 
the famous “ Atherton resolutions,”) oneof which 
eclared “ that Congress has no right to do that in- 
irectly which it cannot do direcily.” And now 
ere is the gentleman violating his own rule— 
eeking to do indireetly what he dare not, attempt 
irectly, but which the gentleman from Virginia is 
jiiling to do openly and without disguise. 

As itis thus rendered apparent that the success 
pf the gentleman’s motion will, in effect, abolish 
he Committee on Manufactures, and indicate a 
fisposition on the part of this House to abandon 
e protecting policy, I propose to examine the 
prigin and the history of that policy, to urge the duty 
pf its continuance, and to call the attention of the 
House to the crisis which is impending in refer- 
nee to the interests which it was established to 
protect. 

The nature and necessity of the policy in ques- 
jon are indicated by its name. It is the protecting 
policy. It supposes the existence of a policy which 
sto be counteracted—of attacks which are to be 
epelled. It acts on the defensive; and ceases to 
cionly when foreign legislation ceases to render 
is action necessary. ‘That necessity has existed 
rom the very commencement of this government. 
he achievement of our independence did not 
hange the policy of the mother country. That 
policy had been to prohibit the manufactures, to 
fiscourage the navigation, and to restrain the com- 
merce of the colonies; to give a single direction 
otheir industry,and to make it tributary to British 
wealth ee The triumphs of the Revolu- 
lon relieved us from the power of British arms, 
but it did not emancipate us from the power of 
British legislation. hat legislation, it is true, 
had cease to act on us directly, but it still reached 
is, It prohibited our trade with British colonies; 
it discouraged our navigation, by imposing dis- 
criminating duties on our tonnage; and it prohib- 
ied, or burdened with excessive duties, the impor- 
lionof every production of our industry which 
Fouldcome in competition with British industry. 
Ht was then, as it is now, the policy of Great Bri- 
“in to supply herself and the world with the cre- 
Btions of her own industry ; to buy nothing which 
sie could produce, and to sell every thing which 
she could induce others to purchase. 

Such, too, wassubstantially the policy towards us 
of all Europe. It is needless to say that, under its 
peration, our manufactures languished, and our 

Mmerce and navigation were crippled and pros- 
tated, There was but one remedy for all this. 
Pe was protective legislation. To this the govern- 
. nt of the confederation was incompetent. It 
’ad no such power to regulate commerce as to 
Teach the evil, It could lay no imposts to check 
be flood of foreign manufactures, which were ex- 
dusting the country, to foster the industry and aug- 
ment the wealth of others. The State Govern- 
Lents could not act in concert, and were therefore 
powerless, Their disconnected efforts were un- 
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A sense of this great defect pervaded the coun- 
jry, and aided in impressing upon it a conviction of 
the necessity of a new government. Said Mr. 
Ames, inthe debate in the first Congress, on the 
revenue bill, to which I shall hereafter refer, — 

“I conceive, sir, that the present Constitution was 
dictated by commercial necessity, more than any 
other cause. The want of an efficient government 
to secure the manufacturing interests, and to ad- 
vance our commerce, was long seen by men of 
judgment, and pointed out by patriots solicitous to 
promote our general welfare.” 

It was in this state of things that the Constitution 
was formed, and this very state of things constitu- 
ted one of the chief reasons for forming it. In 
this respect, above all others, there was need of 
“a more perfect union;” for, in nothing was the 
old one more imperfect than in this. 

The new government was hailed as the instru- 
ment of deliverance from commercial thraldom. 
The people recognised, in its power “to regulate 
commerce with foreign Nations,” and to “lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare,’ the power to perform the 
indispensable daty of protecting their industry 
in the great departments of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures. 

To enable us to enter more fully into the views 
in which the protecting policy originated, as well 
as to show how the question of constitutional power 
was regarded by the people, at the moment the new 
Government went into operation, it may be useful 
to recur to some of their petitions, presented to 
Congress atits first session under the Constitution. 

I have before me “the petition of the tradesmen, 
mechanies, and others, of the town of Baltimore,” 
to which I find appended the names of seven hun- 
dred and thirty-two citizens of that town, and 
which “humbly showeth:” 

“That, since the close of the late war, and the 
completion of the Revolution, your petitioners 
have observed, with serious regret, the manufac- 
tnring and trading interests of the country rapidly 
declining; while the wealth of the people hath 
been prodigally expended in the purchase of those 
articles from foreigners, which our citizens, if pro- 
perly encouraged, were fully competent to furnish. 

“To check this growing evil, applications were 
made by petitions to some of the State Legislatures. 
These guardians of the people, in several of the 
States, interposed their authority. Laws were by 
them enacted, with the view of subduing, or at 
least diminishing, the rage for foreign, and of en- 
couraging domestic, manufactures. But the event 
hath clearly demonstrated to all ranks of men that 
no effectual provision could reasonably be expected, 
until one uniform, efficient government should per- 
vade by this widely extended countre. 

“The happy period having now arrived when 
the United States are placed in a new situation, 
when the adoption of the General Government 
gives one sovereign Legislature the sole and ex 
clusive power of laying duties upon imports, your 
petitioners rejoice at the prospect this affords them 
that America, freed from the commercial shackles 
which have so long bound her, will see and pur- 
sue her own true interest, becoming independent 
in fact as well as in name; and they confidently 
hope that the encouragement and protection of 
American manufactures will claim the earliest at- 
tention of the supreme Legislature of the nation ; 
as it is a universally acknowledged truth—that 
the United States contain within their limits re- 
sources amply sufficient to enable them to become 
a great.manufacturing country, and only want the 
patronage and support ofa wise, energetic govern- 
ment.” 

The petitioners then draw a picture of the con- 
dition of the country, “the number of her poor in- 
creasing for want of employment, foreign debis 
accumulating, houses and lands depreciating in 
value, trade and manufactures languishing and ex- 

iring;” and conclude by praying “the supreme 
Eestaivire of the United States, as the guardians 
of the whole empire,” to “impose on all foreign ar- 
ticles which can be made in America, such duties as 
will give a just and decided preference to their 
labors, and thereby discountenance the trade which 
tends so materially to injure them and impovetish 
their country. 

This petition was presented to the House of 
Representatives on the llth of April, 1789. On 
the 18th of the same month, another of a similar 
nature was presented from “the mechanics and 
manufacturers of the city of New York.” It is so 
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much to my purpose, that I cannot forbear reading 
a portion of it. 

Having referred to the independence which had 
been acquired, and the fears they had been led to 
entertain “that the country, having gained the 
form of liberty, had left in the hands of their ene- 
mies the instruments of oppression, and the spirit 
to exercise it,” they say: 

“Your petitioners soon perceived, with the deep- 
est regret, that their prospects of improving wealth 
were blasted by a system of commercial usurpa- 
tion. They saw the trade of these States laboring 
under foreign impositions, and loaded with fetters 
forged in every quarter, to discourage enterprise 
and defeat industry. In this situation, they 
have been prevented from applying to those 
abundant resources with which Nature has 
blessed this country. Agriculiure has lost its cap- 
ital stimulus; and Manufacture, the sister of Com- 
merce, has participated in all its distresses, 

“Your petitioners conceive that their country- 
men have been deluded by an appearance of plen- 
ty--by the profusion of foreign articles which has 
deluged the country ; and thus have mistaken ex- 
cessive importation for a flourishing trade, 

“ Wearied by their fruitless exertions, your 
petitioners have long looked forward with anxiety 
for the establishment of a government which wovld 
have power to check the growing evil, and extend 
a protecting hand to the interests of commerce and 
the arts. Such a government is now established. 
On the promulgation of the Constitution just now 
commencing its operations, your petilioners dis- 
covered in its principles the remedy which they 
had so Jong and so earnestly desired. To your 
honorable body the mechanics and manufacturers 
of New York look up with confidence, convinced 
that, as the united voice of America has fur- 
nished you with the means, so your knowledge 
of our common wants has given you the spirit, 
to unbind our fetters, and rescue our country from 
disgrace and ruin.” : 

I have before me another petition from “ the 
tradesmen and manufacturers of the town of Bos- 
ton,” presented on the 5th of June, of the same 
year, in which the petitioners, having referred to 
the ‘‘ great decrease of American manufactures 
and almost total stagnatien of American shipbuild- 
ing,” proceed, among other things, to say: 

“Your petitioners need not inform Congress that 
on the revival of our mechanical aris and manu- 
factures depend the wealth and prosperity of the 
northern States; nor can we forbear mentioning to 
your honors that the citizens of these States con- 
ceive the object of their independence bul half obtain- 
ed, till these national purposes are established on a 
permanent and extensive basis, by the legislative 
acts of the Federal Government.” 

‘These petitions were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, in which 
the subject underwent a long and able discussion. 
The result was the passage of the first revenue 
bill, signed by General Washington on the 4th of 
July, 1789, (appropriate day!) the preamble of 
which, as has been stated, expressly declared that 
it was passed for the purpose, among others, of 
the ‘‘encouragement and protection of manufac- 
tures.” 

I need hardly call the attention of the House to 











the facts and reasonings of these petitioners. The 
national industry had become paralyzed. The 


State Governments had interposed without effect. 
The necessity of “one uniform, efficient govern- 
ment,” of “one sovereign Legislature,” possessing 
“ihe soleand exclusive power of laying duties wpon 
imports,” had been thus demonstrated. Such a 
government the Constitution had provided. “ In 
its principles” the petitioners discovered “the rem- 
edy so long desired,” and without which “the ob- 
ject of their independence” would, in their opinion, 
have been “but half obtained.” 

Such was the reasoning of the petitioners; and 
such was the reasoning of the whole country. It 
had just been shaken with discussions of the Con- 
stitution; and here was the common-sense con- 
strnetion of it by the people. Icommend it to 
those who now deny that any power exists under 
the Constitution to protect the indusiry of the coun- 
try. Then, nobody so much 4s expressed a doubt 
of the existence of the power. In ali the diseus- 
sions in the Committee of the Whole to whom 
these petitions were referred, (and I have looked 
through that debate,) the constitutional power was 
was not, that I can find, once called in question, 
though differences of opinion existed as to the ex- 
pediency of exercising it. This is the more res 
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markable, because of the decided ground taken 
on the subject in these petitions, as well as 
from the fact that “the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures” was made, in the pre- 
amble to the revenue law whose passage followed 
these discussions, one of the express grounds of its 
passage. The strong vote of forty-one to eight in 
favor of that bill, (Mr. Mapison, “ the father of the 
Constitution,” in the affirmative,) shows that the 
Jeading minds of that day entertained no doubt 
whatever on the question of constitutional power. 

There is an argument in favor of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress over this subject, involv- 
ed in the reasoning of these petitioners, which 
seems to me unanswerable. It may be thus stated : 
The power to regulate commerce and lay duties on 
imports existed in the States, That power had 
been transferred to Congress—wholly transferred. 
None of it remained. With the transfer of the 
whole power of the States to regulate commerce and 
lay duties on imports, there was, therefore, trans- 
ferred the power to regulate commerce and lay 
duties for all the purposes for which these acts might 
have heen performed by the State Governments, one 
of which, undeniably, was the protection of manu- 
facturers. This conclusion results not only from 
the fact that the power was granted without any 
restriction as to the purposes for which it might be 
exercised, but still more undeniably from the con- 
sideration that, if the great essential power of pro- 
tection through these indispensable means was not 
thus transferred from the States to the General 
Government, it was annihilated, 

In looking over the debates to which I have re- 
ferred, I find this argument urged, in substance, by 
Mr. Mapison, in one of his speeches in favor of 
projection 

“There is (said Mr. M.) another consideration 
The States that are most advanced in population 
and ripe for manufactures ought to have their par- 
ticular interests attended to insome degree. While 
these States retained the power of making regula- 
tions of trade, they had the power to protect and 
cherish such institutions. By adopting the present 
Constitution, they have thrown the exercise of this 
power into other hands. They must have done ffis 
with an expectation that those interests would not 
be neglected here.” 

It was upon the basis of this argument that Gen- 
eral Jackson urged the constitutionalit? of a pro- 
tective tariff in his annual message of 1831, to which, 
in tracing the history of the protective policy, I 
shall hereafier more particularly refer. The argu- 
ment has never been answered, and never can be. 
The people by whom, and for whom, this govern- 
ment was instituted, will never be satisfied with a 
construction of the Constitution which annihilates 
the great and indispensable power of protecting 
their industry against the crushing influence of 
foreign legislation, and lays the country helpless at 
the feet of foreign powers. 

The policy of protection—extended not only to 
manufactures, but to our navigation and fisheries, 
as I might show if I had time—having been, as we 
have thus seen, established in the earliest legislation 
of this Government, I propose to show how steadily 


and uniformly it has continued to be the policy of | 


the country. This I shall do principally by a re- 
ference to the messages of the successive Presidents, 
as furnishing, from time to time, a summary expo- 
sition not only of their own, but of the sentiment 
of the country on this subject. 

After baving seen that the act of the 4th of July, 
1789, was approved by PRESIDENT W ASHING- 
TON, it will not surprise us to find him recognis- 
ing the protecting policy in his first annual address 
to Congress, of the 8th of January, 1790. 

“ The safety and interest of the people,” said he, 
in that address, ‘ require that they should promote 
such manufactures as tend to render them indepen- 
dent of others for essential, particularly for military 
supplies.” 

Washington’s practical mind looked to the policy 
of advancing agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
dures, as essential to the maintenance of our inde- 
pendence. Congress expressed its concurrence 
with this sentiment by ordering, on the 15th of Jan- 
uary, 1790— 

“That it be referred to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to propose and report to this House a 
proper plan or plans, conformably to the recom- 
‘mendation of the President in his speech to both 
Houses of Congress, for the encouragement and 
promotion of such manufactories as will tend to 
rendetrthe United State independent of other na- 
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tions for essential, particularly for military sup- 
plies.” 

This reference drew from the Secretary of the 
Treasury the able and unanswerable vindication 
of the protecting policy imbodied in his celebrated 
report communicated to Congress on the 5th of 
December, 1791. The following, from its intro- 
ductory paragraph, presents a summary of the 
grounds on which he rested that vindication : 

“The embarrassments which have obstructed 
the progress of our external trade have led to seri- 
ous reflections on the necessity of enlarging the 
sphere of our domestic commerce. The restrictive 
regulations which, in foreign markets, abridge the 
vent for the increasing surplus of our agricultural 
produce, serve to beget an earnest desire that a 
more extensive demand for that surplus may be 
created at home; and the complete success which 
has rewarded manufacturing enterprise in some 
valuable branches, conspiring with the promising 
symptoms which attend some less mature essays in 
others, justify a hope that the obstacles to the growth 
of this species of industry are less formidable than 
they were apprehended to be; and that it may not 
be difficult to find, in its further extension, a full in- 
demnification for any external disadvantages which 
are or may be experienced, as well as an accession 
of resources favorable to national independence 
and safety.” 

The policy of protecting manufactures having 
been thus established, the House of Representatives, 
in the year 1795, instituted the Committee of Com- 
merce and Manufactwres; which was continued as 
a standing committee of the House until the year 
1819, when the duties connected with the subject of 
manufactures, having, in the progress of the pro- 
tecting policy, become greatly enlarged, were 
severed from those appertaining to commerce, and 
committed to a Committee of Manufactures; which 
has ever since continued to be one of the standing 
committees of the House. 

But to proceed with the executive addresses, 
Passing over the incidental recognition of the pro- 
lecting policy in the intermediate addresses of Presi- 
dent WasuHincTon, we come to the decided and 
earnest recommendation of a continuance of the 
policy in his last address, of the 7th of December, 
1796, in which he says: 

“Congress have repeatedly, and not without suc- 
cess, directed their attention to the encouragement 
of manufactures. The object is of too much con- 
sequence not to ensure a continuance of their efforts 
in every way which shall appear eligible.” 

Thus did this great man, in his last communica- 
tion to Congress, refer with evident gratification to 
the encouragement which Congress had repeatedly 
and successfully given to manufactures, and urge 
its continued patronage and support. 

We all revere the name of WasHincTon, not 
merely for his greatness in the field, but for his 
profound practical wisdom as a statesman. His 
opinions need no commendation of mine. It should 
be enough to announce them, to ensure for them the 
most respectful consideration. I may well ask 
Virginians, who are so justly proud of his great 
name, to review their opinions upon the constitu- 
tionality and expediency of a tariff for protection, 
when they find them conflicting with the deliberately 
formed and repeatedly expressed opinions of their 
beloved WaAsiliNnGTON. 

My next reference is to PRESIDENT JEFFER- 
SON. Being still in the region of Virginia au- 
thority, I hope to receive the attention of gentlemen 
from that State. If 1 may not venture to urge them 
to listen to any thing I can say on this subject, I 
may, I trust, without presumption, crave their at- 
tention when Jerrerson speaks. In his second 
annual message, of the 15th of December, 1802, 
he says: 

“To cultivate peace and maintain commerce 
and navigation in all their lawful enterprises; to 
foster our fisheries as nurseries of navigation, and 
for the nurture of man, and protect the manufactures 
adapted to our circumstances; to preserve the faith 
of the nation by an exact discharge of its debts and 
contracts, expend the public money with the same 
care and economy we would practise with our own, 
and impose upon our citizens no unnecessary bur- 
dens ; to keep in all things within the pale of our 
constitutional powers, and cherish the federal Union 
as the only rock of safety:—these, fellow-citizens, 
are the landmarks by which we are to guide our- 
selves in all our proceedings. By continuing to 
make these the rule of our action, we shall endear 
to our countrymen the true principles of their Con- 
stitution, and promote a union of sentiment and of 
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action equally auspicious to their happj 
safety.” quaily P appiness anit 

Let me ask the attention of the House a mom 
to this important passage. Here are certain o. 
leading objects to which the President caljs 
attention of Congress, as to “landmarks” whic 
were to guide them and the Executive in ih, Ph 
charge of their duties. And what were these lang 
marks? ‘To cultivate peace ; to maintain comme, 
and navigation; to foster the fisheries; to 
manufactures ; to preserve the national faith: : 
practise economy; to respect the Constitution: 
cherish the federal Union. } 

Thus, to “ protect manufactures” was deemed by 
Mr. JerrEeRsON worthy to be embraced in the COM. 
prehensive summary of the “ rules of action,” ; 
observing which they were to endear to their coun 
trymen “the true principles of the Constitution» 
And yet now we have men, who make loud py 
fessions of Jeffersonian democracy, as loudly assen,. 
ing that it is a gross and dangerous constitutiong, 
heresy to maintain the right of Congress jy 
strengthen the independence of the country by fg, 
tering its manufactures! Py an 

But I proceed with Jerrerson’s authority ; the 
next promulgation of which I find in his annual 
message of the 2d of December, 1806. 

The revenue arising from imposts had, it seem 
enabled the government so far to extinguish th 
public debt as to lead the President to anticipate thy 
there would “ere long be an accumulation of mop. 
eys in the Treasury beyond the instalments of th: 
public debt which the government would be per. 
mitted by contract to pay.” In discussing the ques 
tion of the disposition of the anticipated surply 
the President says: 

“To what other objects shall these surpluses be 
appropriated, and the whole surplus of impost after 
the entire discharge of the public debt? Shall we 
suppress the impost, and give that advantage 
foreign over domestic manufactures?” r 

He proceeds to say that on a few articles he thinks 
the impost may be suppressed ; but that, with regan 
to the great mass of them, the “ patriotism” of the 
people would “ prefer its continuance and applica 
tion to the great purposes of public education, roads, 
rivers, canals, and such other objects of public in. 
provement as it may be thought proper to add 
the constitutional enumeration of federal powers." 

Thus it will be seen that, rather than suppres 
the impost, and give that advantage to foreign over 
domestic manufactures, Mr. Jerrerson would, with 
a few exceptions, maintain the impost, and ask the 
States to authorize, by an amendment of the Con- 
stitution, the appropriation of the surpluses thus 
obtained to purposes of education and internal im- 
provement. 

Ihave not done with Mr. Jerrerson’s authority 
in favor of the protecting policy. In his last annual 
message sent to Congress, on the 8th of November, 
1808, he says: 

“The suspension of foreign commerce produced 
by the injustice of the belligerent powers, and the 
consequent losses and sacrifices of our citizens, are 
subjects of just concern. ‘The situation into which 
we have thus been forced has impelled us to apply 
a portion of our industry and capital to internal 
manufactures and improvements. The extent ol 
this conversion is daily increasing, and little doult 
remains that the establishments formed and a 
will, under the auspices of cheaper materials ap 
subsistence, the freedom of labor from taxation wilh 
us, and of protecting dutiesand prohibitions, become 
permanent.” 

Mr. Jerrerson, it thus seems, looked to the pe 
manency of the manufacturing establishments 0! 
the country; and to this result he was willing” 
contribute, not only by protecting duties, but, if 
necessary, even by prohibitions. 

This part of the message was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Commerce and Manufactures—Mr. 
Newton, of Virani, chairman—from whom | 
find a report, made on the 2tst of June, 1809, fully 
sustaining the principle of protection laid down by 
the President, and containing, among other things 


T Olecgi 


the following just and comprehensive view of [he] 


ground of the protective policy. It ought tol 
placed in letters of massive gold over every entrance 
to the halls of our national legislation, and daily 
pondered over by those who enter them: 

“ A NATION ERECTS A SOLID BASIS FOR THE SUPPORT 
AND MAINTENANCE OF ITS INDEPENDENCE AND PROS 
PERITY, WHOSE POLICY IS TO DRAW FROM ITS NATIVE 
SOURCES ALL ARTICLES OF THE FIRST NECESSITY.” 

Let me now turn for a moment from southe 
presidential authority to southern authority in a 
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r branch of this government. I find it in the 
jon of the House of Representatives on the 7th 
June, 1809. On that day it adopted the follow- 
resolution : : 
= Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
directed to prepare and report to this House, at 
‘r next session, a plan fort eae of such 
ps as are Within the power of Congress, for the 
noses of protecting and fostering the manufac- 
; of the United States ; together with a statement 
Told 9 several manufacturing establishments which 
ht ve been commenced, the progress which has been 
0; Ee in them, and the success with which they 
ve been attended ; and such other information as, 
ed by the opinion of the Secretary, may be material in 
COUT biting a general view of the manufactures of 
'; IME, United States.” . 
“OUT Here, sir, Was contemplated the preparation of 
lion, n’ for the application of the means within 
| pr power of Congress to protect and foster the manu- 
SSer- MME ures of the United States. And how do you 
houal ME. i stood the southern votes upon this resolution? 
— the four southern Atlantic States the votes were 
° "B® follows: 
<a Virginia - - Yeas12 Nays 9 
Be North Carolina - 8 3 
nual South Carolina - 6 1 
ees Georgia F : ? 
a Total = 97 16 
nol MB coch was the vote of the south, from whence we 
a w have the most furious denunciations of the 
: B 7 ecting policy, as unconstitutional and oppressive. 
a South Carolina \ook at her vote on that occa- 
PUSH and compare it with her subsequent nullifica- 
ses be nto put down a protective tariff as a flagrant 
’ after lation of the Constitution. But I must not de- 
all we ge the House by comments. ; ; 
Loe yp [on compliance with the resolution referred to, 
al Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Gatwatin, trans- 
thinks qed (0 Congress, on the 17th of April, 1810, a 


































port, in which he enumerated the various manu- 


ord ° 6 7 
of the tures of the United States, gave an account of 
iplica-ammet” Progress, as far as he had been able to ascer- 
tor nit, and recommended protection by “ increased 


tieson importations.” He estimated the annual 
oduct of American manufactories to exceed 
20,000,000 ; and that the raw materials used, and 
provisions and other articles, the produce of the 
pited States, consumed by the manufacturers, 


lic im- 
add to 
wers,” 


ppress 


i wih rated a market at home for our agricultural pro- 
sk the Maetions not much inferior to that which arose from 
» Com: whole foreign demand. Even then, it seems, in 
s thus ae Wlancy of our manufactures, the agricultural 


erests of the country, which gentlemen here are 
the habit of representing as injuriously affected 
the protecting policy, in which they can see 
hing but the building up of “ monopolies,” and 
oppressive taxation of the people for their 
beit~even then Agriculture found, in the con- 


al im- 


thority 
annual 
ember, 


duced eePtion of the manufacturers, a market for her 
nd the ecuctions equal to the whole foreign demand for 
which Alluding to the defectiveness, from want of time, 
apply the information he had obtained, Mr. Gatatin 
nternal (amec™mended that more full information be sought 
tent of (Use the agents then about to be employed in 
» doubt fing the census: and accordingly, on t e Ist of 
srmine ME”, 1310, Congress passed a law, directing the 
als on shals and their assistants “to take an account 
awl the several manufacturing establishments and 


uufactures” within the United States ; thus aid- 


yecome : onan . " 
by direct legislation, in maturing the “ plan” 
he per the “ protection and fostering” of manufactures, 
nts of oar in the resolution to which I have re- 
ing 0 ; 

os {fe Attying out my purpose of sustaining the 
, bstilutionality and expediency of the protective 
eCom fe! by areference to the executive messages to 
s—Mr. Maes'ess, | come now to PRESIDENT MADI- 
hom IMME. ‘he “ father of the Constitution.” Following 
9 fully ae POTt of Mr. Gavtatin, and the enactment of 
own by law providing for the taking an account of the 
things, Mewactures, we have Mr. Mapison’s message 0 

-of the | oth of December, 1810, in which he ar) 
it to be | feel particular satisfaction in remarking that 
ntrance fa “etior view of our country presents us with 
4 dail ME"! proofs of its substantial and increasing 
‘Be renty, To a thriving agriculture, and the 
opport Ma cYeMents relating to it, is added a highly in- 
p profs extension of useful manufactures, the 
_xanivt fe 2¢d product of ‘professional occupations and 
7? usehold industry. Such, indeed, is the experi- 
outhert AE’! Conomy, as well as of policy, in these sub- 
jn a fe 10r supplies heretofore obtained by foreign 
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commerce, that, in a national view, the change is 
justly regarded as, of itself, more than a recompense 
for those privations and losses resulting from for- 
eign injustice, which furnished the general impulse 
required for its accomplishment. How far it may 
be expedient to guard the infancy of this improve- 


ment in the distribution of labor, by regulations of | 


the commercial tariff, is a subject which cannot fail 
to suggest itself to your patriotic reflections.” 

How striking the contrast between the enlarged 
view which Mr. Manpison took of this subject, and 
that in which modern wisdom canalone see it! He 
regarded the encouragement of manufactures as a 
“ national” objéct. In a “national view,” the 
change was, in his opinion, more than a recom- 
pense for the privations and losses connected with 
the injustice which had forced manufactures into 
existence. He saw. with the eye of a practised 
statesman the necessary connexion between the 
interest of manufactures and every other interest— 
justly reasoning thaia branch of industry which con- 
sumed the products of agriculture on the one hand, 
and employed the agencies of commerce on the 
other, possessed a diffusive energy which would 
make its influence to be felt for good throughout 
the entire country. Well might he commend to 
the “ patriotic” reflections of the Congress of the 
United States an interest thus national, and worth 
such sacrifices. But modern patriotism, contract- 
ing the scope of its vision, sees nothing but hateful 
monopolies and sectional] interests, where Maprson, 
in the soundness of his wisdom and the fullness of 
his patriotism, saw the wealth, the strength, the 
independence, and the glory of the whole country. 

The subject was followed up by Mr. Mapisen in 
his next message, sent to Congress on the 5th of 
November, 1811, in which he said: 

“ Although other subjects will press more imme- 
diately on your deliberations, a portion of them 


cannot but be well bestowed on the just and sound | 
policy of securing to our manufactures the success 


they have attained, and are still attaining, under 
the impulse of causes not permanent; and to our 
navigation, the fair extent of which is, at present, 
abridged by the unequal regulations of foreign 
governments. Besides the reasonableness of sav- 
ing our manufactures from sacrifices which a 
change of circumstances might bring upon them, 
the national interest requires that, with respect to 
such articles at least as belong to our defence and 
primary wants, we should not be left ina state of 
unnecessary dependence on external supplies.” 
Here was no abatement of Mr. Manison’s zeal 
in favor of the protecting policy. 
opinion, a “just and sound policy.” 
take care to secure the success already attained by 


manufactures, and save them from the sacrifices to | 


which a change of circumstances might expose 
them. 


The next expression of Mr. Mapison’s opinions | 


on this subject, I find in his special message to 


Congress on the 20th of February, 1815, accom- | 


panying the treaty ot peace concluded at Ghent on 
the 24th of December preceding. Having con- 
gratulated Congress and the country on the auspi- 
cious event, and recommended the adoption of vari- 
ous measures called for by the change in the condi- 
tion of the country, he closed by again urging upon 
the attention of Congress the great interest which 
seems to have been ever present to his mind. 


“ But (said he) there is no subject that can enter 
with greater force and merit into the deliberations | 
of Congress than a consideration of the means to 


preserve and promote the manufactures which have 


sprung into existence, and attained an unparalleled | 


maturity throughout the United States during the 
period of the European wars. This source of na- 
tional independence and wealth I anxiously recom- 
mend, therefore, to the prompt and conslant guar- 
dianship of Congress.” 

Here again is exhibited Mr. Mapison’s “zeal in 
behalf of this great interest. No subject could, in 
his opinion, enter with greater force and merit into 
the deliberations of Congress. The wealth and the 
independence, not merely of the manufacturers and 
the capitalists, but of the nation, were involved in 
it. It was, therefore, in his opinion, worthy of 
more than a passing suggestion. He anziously 
recommended it to the prompt and constant cuar- 
piaNsHip of Congress. | 

Guardianship! That was the relation which, 
during the first forty-four years of this government, 
existed between it and the manufacturing interests 
of the country. Mr. Manison well knew, and 
every statesman onght to know, that without such 
guardian care the manufactures of no country can 


It was, in his | 
He would | 
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succeed against the capital and skill, the bounties, 
premiums, and prohibitions, of old and well-estab- 
lished manufacturing communities—to say nothing 
of the pauper labor with which the manufacturers 
of this country haveto come in competition. If the 
strong-minded practi¢al men who framed our Con- 
stitution, and who long gave direction to our pub- 
lic affairs, had exhausted their energies upon hair- 
splitting constructions of the Constitution, instead 
of seizing and carrying out its great principles, we 
should still have been hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to the manufacturing capital and skill of 
foreign countries. 

But I must cease comment, and let Mr. Mapison 
again speak. He thus continues to press the sub- 
ject in his next annual message, of the Sth of De- 
cember, 1815: 

“In adjusting the duties on imports to the object 
of revenue, the influence of the tariffon manutac- 
tures will necessarily present itself for considera 
tion. However wise the theory may be, which 
leaves to the sagacity and interest of individuals 
the application of their industry and resources, 
there are in this, asin all other cases, exception: 
to the general rule. Besides the condition which 
the theory itself implies, of a reciprocal adoption 
by other nations, experience teaches that so many 
circumstances must concur in introducing and 
maturing manufacturing establishments, especially 
ofthe more complicated kinds, that a country may 
remain long without them, although sufficiently 
advanced, and in some respects even peculiarly 
fitted for carrying them on with success. oe 
In selecting the branches more especially entitled 
to the public patronage, a preference is obviously 
claimed by such as will relieve the United States 
from a dependence on foreign supplies, ever subject 
to casual failures, for articles necessary forthe pub- 
lic defence, or connected with the primary wantsof 
individuals. It will be an additional recommen- 
dation of particular manufactures when the mate 
rials for them are extensively drawn from our 
agriculture, and consequently impart and ensure to 
that great fund of national eet and indepen- 
dence an encouragement which cannot fail to be 
rewarded.” 

Here, again, is exhibited the practical good sense 
of Mr. Manison. He discards the theory which so 
leaves to sagacity and interest the application of 
industry as to disregard the consideration that it 
must be adopted by other nations to render its ob- 
servance consistent with our independence; while 
he sees—what | would that some modern wise men 
could see-—the direct connexion of manufactures 
with agriculture, in all its departments; using its 
raw materials, and consuming its other productions; 
and thus, throughout the entire country, giving 
“encouragement to that great fund of national 
prosperity and independence.” 

Having now arrived at an important period in 
the history of the protective policy, we will pause 
a little, and turn from the executive messages to 
other evidences of the state of public sentiment on 
the subject of protection. ' 

The House of Representatives having, in Feb- 
ruary, 1815, passed a resolution requiring the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to report to Congress a gen- 
eral tariff of duties, the Secretary, (Mr. Datuas,) 
on the 13th of February, 1816, transmitted to the 
House a lengthy and able report, in which he very 
fully maintained the policy of protection to domes- 
tic industry, and recommended, with that view, an 
increase of the duties on certain articles, particu- 
larly on cottons and woollens. The following is a 
specimen of the reasoning of that report—reasoning, 
the correctness of which has been fully tested in 
the practical results of protecting legislation : 

* Although (said Mr. Dattas) some indulgence 
will always be required for any attempt torealize the 
national independence in the department of manu- 
factures, the sacrifice cannot be either great or last- 
ing. ‘The inconveniences of the day will be amply 
compensated by future advantages. The agricul- 
turist, whose produce and whose flocks depend for 
their value upon the fluctuations of a foreign mar- 
ket, will have no occasion eventually to regret the 
opportunity of a ready sale for his wool or his cotton 
in his own neighborhood; and it will soon be un- 
derstood that the success of the American manufac- 
ture, which tends to diminish the profit (often the 
excessive profit) of the importer, does not neces- 
sarily add to the price of the article in the hands of 
the consumer.” 

I regret that my limits do not permit me to quote 
more largely from this able report. But I must 


pass on, 
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On the same day on which this report was sent 


to the House of Representatives, the Committee of 


Commerce aud Manufactures of that body, by their 
chairman, (Mr. Newron, of Virginia,) made an 


able report upon the reference to that commitee of 


memorials of manufacturers of cotton wool, in which 
they recommended a large increase of duty on manu- 
factures of cotton, for the protection of the domes- 
tic manufacture, and sustained, by an elaborate and 
able argument, the general policy of protection. 
Time will scarcely permit me to read from this 
report; as it comes from Virginia, however, I can- 
not refrain from calling the attention of the south 
to one or two paragraphs : 

“ The States that are most disposed to manufac- 
tures as regular occupations, (say the committee, ) 
will draw trom the agricultural States all the raw 
materials which they want, and not an inconsider- 
able portion, also, of the necessaries of life; while 
the latter will, in addition to the benefits which 
they at present enjoy, always command, in peace or 
in war, at moderate prices, every species of manu- 
facture that their wants may reguire. Should they 
be inclined to manufacture for themselves, they can 
do so with success, because they have all the 
means in their power to erect and to extend, at 
pleasure, manutacturing establishments. Our 
wants being supplied by our own ingenuity and in- 
dustry, exportation of specie to pay for foreign man- 
ufactures will cease.” 

Referring to the general advantages of the pro- 
tecting system in develaping the resources of the 
whole country, the committee say : 

“Every State will participate in those advan- 
tages; the resources of each will be explored, open- 
ed, and enlarged. Different sections of the Union 
will, according to their position, the climate, the 
population, the habits of the people, and the nature 
of the soil, strike into that line of industry which is 
best adapted to their interest and the good of the 
whole; an active and free intercourse, promoted 
and facilitated by roads and canals, will ensue ; pre- 
judices which are generated by distance, and the 
want of inducements to approach each other and 
reciprocate benefits, will be removed; intormation 
will be extended ; the Union, will acquire strengih 
and solidity ; and the Constitution of the United 
States, an’ that of each State, will be regarded 


as fountains from which flow numerous streams of 


public and private prosperity.” 

Here is an enlarged and a noble view of the sub- 
ject, worthy of the best days of Virginia. Would 
that the present race of her statesmen could expand 
their minds to a comprehension of its deep philoso- 
phy and its wide bearings upon the solid prosperity 
of the country 

Following these reports was the enactment of the 
tariff law of 1816. Among numerous other pro- 
tecting duties, it imposed a duty of twenty-five per 
cent. on woollen cloths, and the same per cent. on 
couions, With a proviso that cottons costing less than 
twenty-five cents the square yard should be taken to 
have cost that sum, and be charged with duty ac- 
cordingly. ‘The effect of this proviso was the exclu- 
sion from our market of coarse cottons, from which 
has resnited the present prosperous state of that 
manufacture, and the low prices of its productions 
—a resuli which will always follow eck protection 
as shall establish the home manufacture upon a 
solid basis. 

On jooking into the Journal of the House, I find 
that, on a motion to sérike out the “ minimum” pro- 
viso to which I have just referred, six out of the 
eight members from South Carolina voted in the 

egative, among whom was Mr. Lownopes, chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, who 
reported the bill, and Mr. Ca.uoun ; the laiter of 
whom, I believe, upon every motion that was made 
to reduce the duties on the protected articles, voted 
for the highest duty. 

On the occasion of the motion just referred to, 
Mr. Calhoun made a speech, from which I ask 
permission to read a few passages, exhibiting his 
thorough attachment to the principle of protection, 
and contrasting strangely with his present hostility 
to the whole protecting policy, and especially with 
hisand South Carolina’s nullification io put it down. 

“ Neither agriculture, manufactures, nor com- 
merce, (said Mr. Ca.Lnoun,) taken separately, is 
the cause of wealth: it flows from them combined, 
and cannot exist without each. The wealih of any 
single nation or individual, itis true, may not im- 
mediately be derived from the three ; but it always 
presupposes the existence of the three sources, 
though derived immediately from one or two of 
them only. Taken in its most enlarged sense, 


without commerce, industry would have no stim- 
ulus ; without manufactures, it would be without 
the means of production; and without agriculture 

neither of the others could exist; when separated 
entirely and permanently, they mustperish. War, 
in this country, produces, to a great extent, that 
separation; and hence the great embarrassment 
that follows in its rain. The failure of the wealth 
and resources of the nation necessarily involves the 
ruin of its financesand iis currency. It is admitted, 
by the most strenuous advocates on the other side, 
that no country ought to be dependent on another 
for its means of defence; that, at least, our musket 
and bayonet, our cannon and ball, ought to be of do- 
mestic manufacture. But what is more necessary 
to the defence of a country than its currency and 
finance? Cireumscribed as our country is, can 
these stand the shock of war? Behold the effect of 
the late war on them! When our manufactures 
are grown to a certain perfection, asthey soon will, 
under the fostering care of government, we will no 
longer experience those evils. The farmer will 
find a ready market for his surplus produce, and, 
what is of almost equal consequence, a certain and 
cheap supply of all his wants. His prosperity will 
diffuse itself to every class of the community.” 

Having described the effect of war upen our in- 
dustry and currency, its obstruction to the exporta- 
tion of our bulky articles, while a demand would 
continue for foreign articles, to be supplied through 
the policy of the enemy or unlawful traffic—result- 
ing in adrain of our specie to pay the balance per- 
pelually accumulating against us, [this process is 
now going on in a time of peace !] he proceeded to 
say: 

“ To this distressing state of things there are 
two remedies, and only two: one in our power 
immediately, the other requiring much time and 
exertion; but both constituiing, in his opinion, the 
essential policy of this country. He meant the 
navy and domestic manufactures. By the former 
we could open the way to our markets; by the lat- 
ter we bring them from beyond the ocean, and natur- 
alize them in our own soil.” 

Having spoken of the effect of the war in giving 
existence to manufactures, and in bringing them to 
some degree of maturity, he said: 

‘ But it will no doubt be said, If they are so far 
established, and if the situation of the country is 
favorable to their growth, where is the necessity of 
affording them protection? Jtis to put them beyond 
the reach of contingency.” 

Mr. Calhoun gave the following conclusive re- 
ply to an objection against manufactures which has 
been urged in this debate : 

“Jt has been further asserted (said he) that man- 
ufactures are the fruitful cause of pauperism; and 
England has been referred to as furnishing conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact. For his part, he could 
conceive no such tendency in them, but the exact 


“contrary, as they furnish new stimuli to industry 


and means of subsistence to the laboring classes of the 
community. We ought not (said Mr, C.) to look 
to the cotton and woollen establishments of Great 
Britain for the prodigious number of poor with 
which her population is disgraced. Causes much 
more efficient exist. Her poor laws and statutes 
regulating the price of labor, with her heavy taxes, 
are the real causes.” 

Alluding to the objection, that the relation be- 
tween capital and manufacturing labor produced a 
state of dependence on the part of the employed, he 
replied, that 

“He did not think it a decisive objection to the 
system, especially when it had incidental political 
advantages which, in his opinion, were more than 
a counterpoise to it. Jt produced an interest strictly 
American,as much so as agriculture. In this it had 
the decided advantage of commerce or navigation. 
Again: (said Mr. C.,) it is calculated to bind to- 
getherjmore closely our widely spread republic. It 
will greatly increase our mutual dependence and 
intercourse, and will, as a necessary consequence, 
excite an increased attention to internal improve- 
ment—a subject every way intimately connected 
with the ultimate attainment of national strength 
and the perfection of our political institutions, He 
sexaried the fact that it would make the parts 
adhe*e more closely, that it would form a new and 
most powerful cement, as far outweighing any po- 
litieal objections that might be urged against ithe 
system,” 

Here we have the “ American system,” in its full 
height, and depth, and length, and breadth, main- 
tained by Joun C, Catnoun, of South Carolina. 
The inguiry, why Mr, Calhoun and South Caro- 





lina”’now desire to abandon, utterly, a system of 
tection which they once labored to establish, an 
a sacrifice of interests justly claiming at thei; P 
parental care and protection, is worthy of gray 
sonsideration. 

I turn from this digression, and proceed to 
Mapison’s last official expression of his approky, 
tion of the ayer nes A I find it in his yp 
sage of the 3d of December, 1816; in which} 
says: 

1 Amidst the advantages which have Succeed 
the peace of Enrope and that of the United Sis. 
with Great Britain, in a general invigoration of ig! 
dustry among us, and in the éxtension of our egy 
merce, the value of which is more and more jj 
closing itself to commercial nations, it is to be 
gretted that a depression is experienced by panig 
ular branches of our manufactures and by a portig 
of our navigation. As the first proceeds, in ap « 
sential degree, from an excess of imported me, 
chandise, which carries a check in its own tens 
ency, the cause, at its present extent, cannot beg 
very long duration. The evil will not, howeye 
be viewed by Congress without a recollection thy 
manufacturing establishments, if suffered to sing 
too low, or languish too long, may not revive afig 
the causes shall have ceased; and that in the vieiss. 
tudes of human affairs, situations may recur j 
which a dependence on foreign sources for jndjs 
pensable supplies may be among the most serioy 
embarrassments.” 

A suggestion is here made by Mr. Mapisoy,¢ 
great eee importance at the present momer 
It is, that ‘‘ manufacturing establishments, if g 
fered to sink too low, or languish too long, may y 
revive after the causes shall have ceased,” fy 
deemed the manufacturing and ow interes 
of an importance too vital to the country to 
lightly subjected to such a hazard. Let the preseg 
Congress, then, inquire whether the last and gr 
reduction of duties under the “ compromise Jay’ 
on the Ist of July next, will not place some, at leas! 
of the branches of our manufactures in the predig 
ment described by Mr. Mapison. Being dead,} 
yet speaks; and it may be hoped that he will» 
speak to us in vain. 

Mr. Mapison’s allusion to the effect of the exce 
sive importation of merchandise upon the termin 
tion of the war, brings to mind an important fact i 
connexion with that importation. 

The imports of 1815 amounted to $113,000,00) 
The exports were but $52,000,000. The disastrou 
effects of this excessive importation and gre 
balance against us are matter of history familiar 1 
all. There was one cause connected with thes 
results which has an important bearing on tM 
great question. I find it disclosed in a speeché 
Lord BroveuaM in the British Parliament. He 
ing described the effect of the peace of 1814, whi 
opened continental Europe to British manufacture 
and produced excessive exportations in that dire 
tion, he said: 

“The peace of America has produced somewh 
of a similar effect; though I am very far fre 
placing the vast exports which it occasioned ups 
the same footing with those to the European mat 
ket the year before, both because ultimately 
Americans will pay, which the exhausted stale 
the continent renders very unlikely, and be 
it was well worth while to ineur a loss upon 
first exportations, in order, by the glut, To sti 
IN THE CRADLE THOSE RISING MANUFACTORES IN 
Unirep States which the war had forced intoa 
istence contrary to the natural course of things 


Here is disclosed the policy of the British 
ufacturers and of the British Government. 
“natural course of things” had been disturbed 
the war, insomuch that, to a great and unusualé 
tent, American wants had come to be supplied 
American skill and industry! ‘This state of hit 
must not be suffered to continue; and therefor 
was deemed “well worth while to incur a loss Up§ 
the first exportations, in order, by the glut, tos 
in the cradle the rising manufactures of the U 
States”—that is, to “ restore things to their natuh 


* The returns from which this is taken were 
the fiscal year ending September 30th, 1815. 
there was but a small amount of importations 
ing the first ee of that year, (that is, uf 
the months of October, November, and Decem 
1814—the war having not then closed)--the #4 
mass of the $113,000,000 is, of course, thrown 
the three first quarters of the year 1815, mak 
whole importation of that year about $150,0W) 
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, and aie.” by bringing back the United States to their nitude, and diversity, and enduring importance policy of protection had become fully settled ; and 
T handy nendence upon a foreign Power! of the manufacturing and dependent interests the Committee on Manutactures was its natural 
«Bray he policy of 1815 is the policy now; and what might well claim, and may still claim, at the hands and legitimate offspring. ‘To that committee has 
4s been, may again be, its result. It is a policy of a wise and a just Government. ever since been confided the subject of manufac- 
to Mi inst which it is madness in the Congress of the The policy thus indicated in the inaugural ad- tures, with a view to their protection; and that, 
PPro Mpied States not to guard with unceasing vigi- |] dress of President Monroe was carried out during with no more question of the propriety and neces- 
IS We MEoce, Well may British capitalists afford at any his whole administration. Six of his eight annual sity of such commitment, than there has been ot 
hich} Hime tO sacrifice a few millions to crush our man- messages contain explicit recommendations of the the propriety and necessity of confiding to the 


factures, that they may have a monopoly of our protecting policy to the favorable consideration of Committee on Commerce the commercial interests 
Cceeded narket. Giladly would British capitalists and Congress. I will now proceed to bring them, in of the country—both, until then, confided to one 





Stay British statesmen bring us back to the condition their order, to the notice of the House. In his committee; both the handmaids of agriculture; 
MM. Of jp. { dependence described in the early petitions of |} first annual message, of the 3d of December, 1817, and all blended in one harmonious system of de- 
ur com yr manufacturers, to which I have referred ; and he says: pendent and mutually sustaining interests, 

ore dis, f mistaken cotton-growing counsels are to prevail, “Our manufactures will require the continued Mr. Monroe’s fourth annual message is silent 
10 be re ind guide the legislation of this nation, we shall attention of Congress. The capital employed in on the subject. The fifth, of the 3d of December, 
y part thas brought back and held in perpetual and them is considerable, and the knowledge required 1821, is full and explicit . 
Portia inous dependence. in the machinery and fabric of all the most useful “Tt may fairly be presumed (said the President) 
Dang But I must proceed with my authorities in favor manufactures is of great value. Their preserva- that, under the protection given to domestic manu- 
ed ner yf the protecting policy. PRESIDENT MON- tion, whicky depends on due encouragement, is con- factures by the existing laws, we shall become, at 
VD leMABEROE is next in order. ‘There may be impatience nected with the high interests of the nation.” no distant period, a manufacturing country, on an 
ot beg tthese full references; but I have set out with a A word, sir, upon this paragraph. Here is a extensive scale. Possessing, as we do, the raw 
OWever MM termination that the enemies of protection shall new element of national wealth, or, rather, one materials in such vast amount, with a capacity to 
NON thasve the whole, and I must proceed at the hazard which seems never to enter the minds of the op- augment them to an indefinite extent; raising 
(0 Siti wearying the patience of the House. posers of protection. “ ‘The knowledge required in |} within the country aliment of every kind, to an 
he afte Criés of “goon,” “go on”—‘give us the whole.” | the machinery and fabric of all the most useful amount far exceeding the demand for home con- 
Vielssi he first expression of President Monroe’s opin- manufactures, is (said the President) of great value.” sumption, even in the most unfavorable years, and 
CCUr ions on this subject comes to us in a form unusual- If “knowledge is power,” it maybe truly said to be || to be obtained always at a very modeffte price ; 
T Mdls yimposing. ‘hey are found in his inaugural wealth also. Who can compute the aggregate value skilled, also, as our people are in the mechanic 











- Serion ddress of the 5th of March, 1817, the sentiments to this nation ofthe skill, the “knowledge,” which has arts, and in every improvement calculated to les- 
pf which may well be supposed to have been the been brought into existence by the “systematic and |} sen the demand for and the price of labor,—it is 
alt of no ordinary deliberation. Having re- fostering care” extended toour manufacturers? To manifest that their success, in every branch of do- 
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none rted to various national! imterests which demand- say nothing of the machinery moved by water and mestic industry, may and will be carried, under 
, ifs d the attention of the government, he said: steam, look at the machinery of mind 1m perpetual the encouragement given by the present duties, to 
may We “ Qur manufactures will likewise require the motion, as a producing power, in the great depart- |} an extent to meet any demand which, under a 
dB ematic and fostering care of the Government. of -manufacturing industry. What a mine. of fair competition, may be made upon it.” 
NLCIESMMMossessing as we do all the raw materials, the fruit wealth to this nation ! ‘ “Tt cannot be doubted, that the more complete 
UY (0 WEBS our own soil and indusiry, we ought not to de- But I proceed to the second annual message, of our internal resources, and the less dependent we 
* prestiiimpend, in the degree we have done, on supplies from the 17th of November, ISI8: are on foreign Powers for every national as well 
ind grea her countries. While we are thus dependent, “The strict execution of the revenue laws, re- as domestic purpose, the greater and more stable 
ise la¥MBhe sudden event of war, unsought and unexpect- sulting principally from the salutary provisions of }} will be the public felicity. By the increase of do- 
» at lead d, cannot fail to plunge us into the most serious the act of the 20th of April last, amending the sev- mestie manufactures, will the demand for the rude 
€ prediMificalties. It is important, too, that the capital eral collection laws, has, it is presumed, secured to materials at home be increased ; and thus will the 
dead, MMvhich nourishes our manufactures should be do- domestic manufactures all the relief that can be dependence of the several parts of the Union on 
will pestic, as its influence in that case, instead of ex- derived from the duties which have been imposed each other, and the st rength of the Union itself, be 
usting, as it may do in foreign hands, would be upon foreign merchandise for their protection. proportionably augmented.” 
he om advantageously on agriculture and every other nder the influence of this relief, several branches Here, again, are exhibited the broad and states- 
‘ermilég@i@ranch of industry. Equally important is it to of this important national interesi have assumed manlike views of President Monroe, comprehend- 
nt fact rovide at home a market for our raw materials, as, greater activity; and, although it is hoped that |] ing the vast capacities of our country, its varied 
y extending the competition, it will enhance the others will gradually revive, and ultimately tri- productions, its diversified soil and climate, and 
000,00. rice, and protect the cultivator against the casual- umph over every obstacle, yet the expediency of |} the mutual dependence of the north and south, the 
isasttOuges incident to foreign markets.” granting further protection is submitted to your east and west—all inviting to the establishment of 
nd gre Le me be indulged in a few words of comment consideration.” the “ American system,’ and forming the basis, 
miliar i h this remarkable passage. It is, perhaps, the I pass to the third annual message, of the 7th De- rightfully improved, of an enduring and pros 
mh (ees summary of the arguments in favor of the cember, 1819. Having adverted to the depressed perous Union. 
> on otecting policy which is any where to be found state of the manufacturing establishments, result- Mr. Mownroe’s sixth annual message, of the 
speech ithin the same compass. ing from the pecuniary embarrassments of the 3d of December, 1822, thus refers to this subject: 
ht. e The mind of President Monroe was not limited country, the President proceeds to state: ' “Satisfied | am, whatever may be the abstract 
4, Whi the narrow circle of the direct and immediate “An additional cause of the depression of these |} doctrine in favor of unrestricted commerce, (pro« 
facture hefits of protection to the manufacturer. It took establishments may probably be found in the pecu- vided all nations would concur in it, and it was 
iat dite wider range, and comprehended within its vision niary embarrassments which have recently affect- || not likely to be interrupted by war—which has 
he broad horizon which encircled the whole coun- ed those countries with which our commerce has never occurred, and cannot be expected) that there 
omewh Y with its varied and complicated and mutually been principally prosecuted. ‘Their manufactures, are other strong reasons applicable to our situation 
far fro pendent interests, in peace and in war. He saw for want of a ready and profitable market at home, and relations with other countries, which impose 
ned tpd effect of the protecting policy in providing a have been shipped by the manufacturers to the on us the obligation to cherish our manufactures,” 
ean M ome market, not only for the raw materials em- United States, and, in many instances, sold at a Here was exhibited the common sense of Mi, 
ately oyed in our manufactures—such, for example, price below their current value at the place of || Monroe. He dealt with realities. The theory of 
d stale Rs those of cottons, woollens, iron, glass, leather, manufacture. Although this practice may, from free trade—-which England forever preaches, but 
1 becau per, &c.—but for the numerous articles of sub- its nature, be considered temporary or contingent, never practises—he treated as a mere abstraction. 
upon sence, the produce of our agriculture, consumed it is not on that account less injurious in its eilects. The want of general concurrence in the free-trade 
TO STi y those engaged directly or indirectly in manu- Uniformity in the demand and price of an article theory, and the liability to war, were with him so- 
8 IN cures; thus developing the resources of our is highly desirable to the domestic manufacturer. ber matters of fact, to be taken into account in 
d intocigMil and industry, increasing the competition for It is deemed of great importance to give encour- forming a judgment on this great question, 
hings. eit productions, enhancing their value, and pro- agement to our domestic manufactures. Jn what In his seventh annual message, of the 24 of De- 
tish mal cling the cultivators of our soil “against the cas- manner the evils adverted to may be: remedied, cember, 1823, President Monror adverted to the 
nt. alties ineident to foreign markets.” His wise and how far it may be practicable in other respects subject, for the seventh and last time, as follows : 
turbed recast contemplated especially the “‘serious diffi- to afford them further encouragement, paying due “ Having communicated my views to Congress, 
usual empties” resulting from a dependence in these res- regard to all the other great interests of the nation, at the commencement of the last session, respecting 
ipplied b ‘ Upon other countries in “the sudden event’of is submitted to the wisdom of Congress.” ~ a the encouragement which ought to be given to our 
-of thing war.’ Here is an illustration of the “ stifling” effect manufactures, and the principles on which it should 
verefore Entertaining no sickly jealousy of American cap- upon “the rising manufactures of the United be founded, | have only to add, that these views re- 
Joss 0 is, he was wise enough to see how important States,” of a glut of our market, described by Lord main unchanged, and that the present state of the 
it, to sil Was that the capital which nourished the man- Brougham as resulting from the excessive impor- countries with which we have the most imme- 
he Ur “sures consumed by us should be American tations of 1815—subjecting our manufactures to diate political relations and the greatest commercial 
ir natu ener than foreign—that it should be employed in the danger of prostration, not only upon the volun- intercourse tends to confirm them. Under this im- 





ng existence to manufactures here, where “‘its tary determination co; British capitalists to make pression, I recommend a review of the tariff, forthe 
“letce would be felt advantageously on agricul- occasional sacrifices for that purpose, but upon the purpose of affording such additional protection to 












1 were ire and every other branch of industry,” instead forced sacrifices produced by derangements in the those articles which we are prepared to manufac- 
1815. Producing them in foreign countries, and thus monetary affairs of that country. ture, or which are more immediately connected 
tions coming the instrument of exhausting our re- We have now arrived at the period when the with the defence and independence of the country.” 
» ooh and paralyzing our industry. Committee on Manufactures was instituted. It This message was followed by the tariff of 1824 





care which President Monroe would ex- was done on the 8th of December, 1819—the day which carried out the views so repeatedly u 

-the gr i tothe manufactures of the country was of a following the transmission of the message last re- upon the attention of Congress by President Mon- 

own Be te which views so enlarged and just of the ferred to—on the motion of Mr. Little of Mary- rok, during his administration. 

ni ting policy might be expected to produce. land. The interest of manufactures had come to Iris a common remark, thai the protective policy 

DONE Was not an irregular and transient, but a “ syste- be regarded, by all branches of the Government, has been sustained by ‘W smincTon, JErrEeRsoN, 
and fostering care”—a care which the mag- [| as one of the cardinal interests of the nation. The || Mapison, and Mowror. I have deemed it proper, 
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at the hazard of wearying the patience of the House 
to depart from the beaten track of general reference 
to their authority, and so to introduce them into this 
debate as that they may speak forthemselves. You 
have the positions taken by these great men, and 
their reasons for them, expressed under all the 
varied lights of their own diversified observation 
and reflection, during the first thirty-five years of 
the administration of this government. They were 
all men of the Revolution—two of them the most 
distinguished members of the convention which 
formed the Constitution, and all familiar with the 
discussions which preceded its adoption by the peo- 
ple. You have not only the authority of their 
names, but the power of their arguments, in favor 
of the protecting policy. Though dead, they yet 
speak ; and admonish their countrymen, as they 
value their Independence and their Union, to 
cherish this policy. ; 

And shall not their voice be heard? Will Vir- 
ginia disregard it? Has she any veneration for 
the names and the principles of her Wasninceron, 
her Jerrerson, her Mapison, and her Monror? 
And shall their recorded opinions on this great 
question, given under the high sanction of their 
executive responsibility, pass unheeded? I do not 
ask VirgMia to hear me; but I may and do ask her 
to listen to her own honored and venerated sons— 
the depth of whose wisdom, and the fervor of whose 
patriotism, she surely may not question. 

In concluding my reference to Virginia authority, 
I need not say that the Executive messages to which 
I have referred were just exponents of the policy 
carried out in the legislation of Congress during the 
first thirty-five years of this government. During 
the whole of this period, we have a succession of 
Executive messages, ‘Treasury repoits, reports of 
committees, resolutions of the House of Represen- 
latives, and acts of Congress—all fully sustaining 
the protecting policy, and clearly indicating a con- 
viction that it ought to be, and an expectation that 
it would be, the settled policy of the country. 

I now turn from southern authority to the north. 
The venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Abams,] now at the post assigned him by 
the people on this floor, next occupied the chair of 
state. His sentiments on the subject of the protect- 
ing policy during his Presidency are well known. 
I pass over occasional references toit in his mes- 
sages, and come to the last, transmitted to Congress 
on the 2d of December, 1828, which contains an argu- 
ment in flavor of protection, worthy of that policy, 
and of the great man who vindicated it. ; 

“The great interests (said Mr. Apams)of our 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing na- 
tion, are so linked in union together that no perma- 
nent cause of prosperity to any one of them can 
operate without extending its influence tothe others. 
All these interests are alike under the protecting 
power of the legislative authority, and the duties of 
the representative bodies are to conciliate them in 
harmony together. So far as the object of taxation 
is to raise a revenue for discharging the debts and 
defraying the expenses of the community, it should, 
as much as possible, suit the burden, with equal 
hand, upon all, in proportion to their ability of 
bearing it without oppression. But the legislation 
of one nation is sometimes intentionally made to 
bear heavily upon the interests of another. That 
legislation, adapted, as it is meant to be, to the spe- 
cial interests of its own people, will often press 
most unequally upon the several component inter- 
ests of its neighbors. 

“'Thas the legislation of Great Britain, when, as 
has recently been avowed, adapted to the depres- 
sion of a rival nation, wiil naturally abound with 
regulations of interdict upon the productions of the 
soil or industry ofthe other which come in compe- 
tition with its own ; and will present encouragement, 
perhaps even bounty, to the raw material of the 
other State, which it cannot produce itself, and 
which is essential to theuse of its manufacturers, 
competitors in the markets of the world with those 
of its commercial rival. 

* Such is the state of the commercial legislation 
of Great Britain, as it bears upon our interests. It 
excludes with interdicting duties all importations 
(except in time of approaching famine) of the great 
staple productions of our middle and western 
States. lt proscribes, with equal rigor, bulkier 
lumber and live stock of the same portion, and also 
of the northern and eastern parts of our Union. It 
refuses even the rice of the south, unless aggravated 
with a charge of duty upon the northern carrier 
who brings ittothem. But the cotton, indispensa- 
ble for their looms, they will receive almost duty 
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ree, to weave it into a fabric for our own wear, to 
the destruction of our own manufactures, which 
they are enabled thus to undersell. 

“Is the self-protecting energy of this nation so 
helpless, that there exists inthe political institutions 
of our country no power to counteract the bias of 
this foreign legislation ; that the growers of grain 
must submit to this exclusion from the foreign 
markets of their produce; that the shippers must 
dismantle their ships, the trade of the north stagnate 
at the wharves, and the manufacturers starve at 
their looms, while the whole people shall pay tri- 
bute to foreign industry, to be clad in a foreign 
garb; that the Congress of the Union are impotent 
to restore the balance in favor of native industry, 
destroyed by the statutes of another nation? More 
just and more generous sentiments will, I trust, 
prevail. 

“If the tariff adopted at the last session of Con- 
gress shall be found by experience to bear oppres- 
sively upon the interests of any one section of the 
Union, it ought to be, and I cannot doubt will be, 
so modified as to alleviate its burdens. To the 
voice of just complaint, from any portion of their 
constituents, the representatives of the States and 
the people will never turn away theirears. But so 
long as the duty of the foreign shall operate only as 
a bounty upon the domestic article—while the 
planter, and the merehant, and the shepherd, and 
the husbandman, shall be found thriving in their 
occupations, under the duties imposed for the pro- 
tection of domestic manufactures—they will not 
repine at the prosperity shared with themselves by 
their fellow-citizens of other professions, nor de- 
nounce as violations of the Constitution the deliber- 
ate acts of Congress to shield from the wrongs of 
foreign laws the native industry of the Union.” 

If | might allow myself to interrupt the reflec- 
tions suggested by this eloquent and unanswerable 
vindication of the protective policy, it would be to 
dwell, for a moment, upon the sentiment with 
which it commences—the indtssoluble union of the 
interests of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
so that the permanent prosperity of one necessarily 
becomes the prosperity of all. All the reasonings 
I have heard on this floor, in opposition to the pro- 
tective policy, have overlooked this great truth; 
insomuch that that whole policy has been repeatedly 
asserted to be for the exclusive benefit of those ei- 
gaged in manufactures. We have been referred to 
the 791,000 returned by the marshals as manufac- 
turers and artisans, and tauntingly told that these 
alone, out of the 17,000,000 of our population, were 
to be benefited by the protecting system, at the ex- 
pense of alltherest, 1 have been amazed at the per- 
tinacity with which this position has been main- 
tained, in the face of the most obvious and over- 
whelming prootS to the contrary. Why, sir, the 
sympathy is not more strong between the different 
members of the human body than it is between 
these interests. With great propriety may the 
beautiful language of inspiration be appliedto them 
—‘ If one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with it; and if one member be honored, all re- 
joice.” 

Look at the producers, in one form or another, 
of the raw materials employed in the various man- 
ufactures in the United States—such, for example, 
as the manufactures of woollens, cottons, iron, glass, 
paper, hats, boots, shoes, &c. Ihave no means of 
computing either the value of these raw materials, 
or the number of persons employed in their produc- 
tion. When the statistics obtained by the marshals, 
in connexion with the late census, shall be publish- 
ed, we shall have information of great value bear- 
ing on this subject, to which I may take occasion 
hereafter to refer. A moment’s reflection, how- 
ever, will enable any one to see that the persons 
employed in the production, in various ways, of 
the raw materials that enter into the manufactures 
of the United States far outnumber those employed 
in the production of the manufactures themselves— 
to say nothing, now, of the vast amount of capital 
invested in the production of those raw materials, 
and the immense creations of value in many kinds 
of them; which value, but for eur manufactures, 
would have had no existence. Strike a fatal blow 
at the manufactures, and see how soon it would be 
felt among the producers of their raw materials. 
Its effect upon the wool-growing interest would be 
especially disastrous. 1 shall refer to this interest 
more particularly hereafter. 

But, then, there is the still greater interest in- 
volved in the production of the means of subsistence 
of the 791,000 “ manufacturers and artisans,” who, 
we are told, are alone benefited by a protecting 


ers: 
tariff. Whence come the wheat, rye, corn, pota 
peas, beans, pork, beef, poultry, butter, cheese & 
consumed by them and by the families depende 
on a large portion of them for support? Are ther 
not the fruit of the labor of hundreds of thousang 
of agriculturists, all of whom must, of neces 
feel the benefit of a policy that thus furnisher’ 
market for these means of human Subsistence 
Try the experiment of leaving our manufacturing 
interests without protection; expose them ig the 
prostration which must follow the withdrawaj of 
the fostering care which the policy of foreign gy 
ernments has hitherto made it the wisdom and thy 
justice of our government to extend to them: ay 
what becomes of these dependent agricultural ip, 
terests? Change the 791,000 manufacturers ang 
artisans, with their dependents, from consumers , 
producers of the means of subsistence; and wy 
can compute the reduction in the value of agricn} 
tural products, and of the lands which produg 
them? 

And then, too, there are the vast number of pet. 
sons engaged, in various ways, in the exchange 
“that are perpetually going on between the many 
facturers on the one hand, and the producersof thp 
raw materials and the means of subsistence on th 
other. These, too, should be added to the 791.4 
who, we are told, are alone benefited by protection 
at the expense of the rest of the community. 

It is thus that, in the language of Presidey 
Anas, “the planter, and the merchant, and th 
shepherd, and the husbandman, are found thriving 
in their occupations, under the duties imposed jy fe duty 
the protection of domestic manufactures.” bould t 

But I must forbear comment, and hasten op.fmmeecs | 
though I can hardly do it without invoking yoummandale 
attention, as I pass, to the argument which Mime De 
Avams draws from the “ helplessness of the sejj. avenue 
protecting energy of this government,” involved i: HP® Unit 
the denial of its rights to “ counteract that bias ojfmm ‘lt re 
foreign legislation” which lays our people under‘. fame") W 
bute to foreiga industry.” This great and strong of 
point he presents with a clearness and force whichmme°, 20! 
it seems to me must put to flight all doubts as to thegmerested | 
constitutional power of Congress over this subject mpe2vent 
But | shall soon present the same argument infmele li 
another form, by PRESIDENT JACKSON; aii o ¢ 
therefore pass on to a consideration of his messages eo" 
as they bear on this question. In his first annua gymmp!otee 
message, of the 8th of December, 1829, he thu posed 
discourses on the subject: ly of 

“To regulate its conduct so as to promoemmmplaré 
equally, the prosperity of these three cardinal in ueh 
terests, fagriculture, commerce, and manufactures) CSS! 
is one of the most difficult tasks of governmeni; The 
and it may be regretted that the complicated rege c'’e 
strictions which now embarrass the intercourse fmm ''S 
nations could not, by common consent, be abolished, the. 
and commerce allowed to flow in those channel jim Prov 

to which individual enterprise, always its suret a 
guide, might direct it. But we must ever expect i th 
selfish legislation in other nations, and are there “¥ 
fore compelled to adapt our own to their regua ye @ 
tions, in the manner best calculated to avoid seriou Hi r ” 
injury, and to harmonize the conflicting ing “"S 
terests of our agriculture, our commerce, and our ae | 
manufactures. Under these impressions | inviegmg‘iue 
your attention to the existing tariff, believing tha bed 
some of its provisions require modification. 4) in th 
general rule to be applied in graduating the dutie ft 
upon the articles of foreign growth or manulactllt ay : 
is that which will place our own in fair comp nd 
tition with those of other countries; and the he 24 
ducements toadvance even a step beyond this poll! i 
are controlling in regard to those. articles whi 
are of primary necessity in time of war.” effe 

I pass without comment from this to the annul ’ in 
message of President Jackson, of the 7th of Decem ay 
ber, 1830, to which I have already alluded, as cot 
taining a statement of the argument in support at 
a protective tariff, drawn from the transfer, by 
States, of their whole power over imposts to Of 
General Government. And here is the argume 
in the language of the President: 7 

“ The power to impose duties on imports OTH... 
nally belonged to the several States. The rignt¥ie | 
adjust these duties, with a view to the encouraig. 
ment of domestic branches of industry, is so © <= 
pletely incidental to that power, that it is difficult & wh 
— the existence of the one without the oem. 
The States have delegated their whole author 
over imports to the General Government, WIM, 
pence agen or restriction, saving the a 
erable reservation relating to their inspection 2" 

This authority Ca. entirely from' 
States, the right to exercise it for purpose ° 
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-otection does not exist in them ; and, consequently, 
it be not possessed by the General Government, 
must be extinct. Our political system would 
»us present the anomaly of a people stripped of the 
ight to foster their own industry, and to counteract 
,e most selfish and oe which might 
py adopted by foreign nations. his, surely, cannot 
the case. This indispensable power, thus sur- 
ondered by the States, must be within the scope of 
ye authority on the subject expressly delegated to 
ongress, In this conclusion I am confirmed as 
ell by the a of Presidents Washington, 
sfferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each 
atedly recommended the exercise of this right 
nder the Constitution, as by the uniform practice 
{ Congress, the continued acquiescence of the 
sates, and the general understanding of the people.” 
We come now to an eventful period in the his- 
ry of the protecting policy. ‘Though it had, as we 
ave shen, vocuagt e settled policy of the country ; 
hough its constitutionality had been confirmed by 
unvarying current of executive authority, “ by 
he uniform practice of Congress, by the continued 
quiescence of the States, and the general under- 
anding of the people,” yet it was now to be met 
sadetermined spirit of resistance. Nuvurication 
ared its brazen front, and bade defiance to the 
wer of the Government thus constitutionally ex- 
rcised. 
A State convention assembled at Columbia, in 
siden outh Carolina, in November, 1832, and passed an 
1d thefmmedinance declaring the tariff laws to be null and 
riving oid Within the limits of that State, and making it 
od for a’ duty of the Legislature to pass such laws as 
hould be necessary to carry the ordinance into 
fect. How promptly the Legislature obeyed this 
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x you andate, | need not say. : 

h Mr The convention, having thus “ nullified” the 
© sel. rene laws, put forth an address to the people of 
ved in fee United States, in which they said: 









“lt remains for us to submit a plan of taxation in 
hich we would be willing to acquiesce, in a liberal 
irit of concession, provided we are met in due 
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 whickmgme, and in a becoming spirit,(!) by the States in- 
sto teimmerested in manufactures.” In the opinion of the 
subject mvention, an equitable plan would be, that “ the 





nent igfMmole list of protected articles should be imported 


of all duty, and that the revenue derived from 
pport duties should be raised exclusively from the 
protected articles; or that, whenever a duty is 
posed upon protected articles imported, an excise 
ly of the same rate shall be imposed upon all 
hilar articles manufactured in the United States.” 
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‘inal inch Was the plan, submitted in a liberal spirit of 
SC] ! . renti 5 > : . 

sctures) ecessi0n ! The convention proceeded to say : 








‘They are willing to make a large offering to 
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ated teAesetve the Union; and, with a distinct declaration 
course ffm (18 Aconcession on their part, they will consent 
bollished tthe same rate of duties may be imposed upon 









protected articles that shall be imposed upon the 
protected, provided that no more revenue be 
sed than is necessary to meet the demands of the 
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re there fEe'c'™™ment for constitutional purposes; and pro- 
r regult ed, also, that a duty, substantially uniform, be 
d serious fmeposed Upon all foreign imports.” ' 

sting it hus, asa matter of * concession’ —as a “large 
and orfmme"S (0 preserve the Union”— a principle of 
’ | inviemmeetue Was proposed which utterly abolished all 
ving tha fgmetimination for purposes of protection, and pre- 









bed, as the only alternative to civil war, what 
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‘he dutitffme 8 ‘his debate been denominated a “ horizontal 
ufactu, fee: ‘hat is, a tariff of duties“ substantially uni- 




















m upon all foreign imports.” 
m 
4 oe And here is the origin of the “‘ compromise law” 
this poitt mee *d of March, 1833. That law was so far a 
les whick pliance with the demand of South Carolina as 
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a “horizontal tariff” of twenty per cent., to 

























ulfame eect on the Ist day of July, 1842. 
Decal nd now, Mr. Speaker, upon the near approach 
d. as cole! period, we are called on to consider whether 
support 0 shall leave the apopvenie law to its “ horizon- 
fer, by them °Péfation, or whether we shal) still maintain 
sts to thd policy which has, for more than fifty years, 
argumel im y discriminating duties, our domestic 
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he rights’ Of the President at the opening of the 
ncoure ‘at session, a continuance of Executive authority 
‘so coho! of the great principle of protection for 









hwecontend. I allude to that part of the mes- 
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of the country, during their administrations. But, 
as President Tyier has spoken on the subject, and 
it is proposed to refer that part of his message to a 
committee, | may be excused for considering what 
some have affected to regard the doubtiul question 
as to what he has said. 

‘4In imposing duties (says the President) for the 
purpose of revenue, a right to discriminate as to the 
articles on which the duty shall be laid, as well as 
the amount, necessarily and properly exists. Other- 
wise, the Government would be placed in the con- 
dition of having to levy the same duties upon all 
articles—the productive as well as the unproduc- 
tive. The slightest duty upon some might have 
the effect of. causing their importation to cease ; 
whereas others, entering extensively into the con- 
sumption of the country, might bear the heaviest, 
without any sensible diminution in the amount im- 
ported. 

“So, also, the Government may be justified in so 
discriminating, by reference to other considerations 
of domestic policy connected with our manufactures. 
So long as the duties shal] be laid with distinet re- 
ference tothe wants of the Treasury, no well-founded 
objection can be raised against them.” 

Here is discrimination for two purposes. First, 
for revenue. For ‘hat purpose, it may be deemed 
expedient to impose on some articles, high ; on 
others, moderate duties; and on others, none at all. 
But (says the President) there are “ other considera- 
tions,” besides the mere purpose of revenue, which 
may rightfully control. discrimination, and consti- 
tute a rule for its application. And what are they ? 
“Considerations of domestic policy, connected with 
our manufactures.” Mark! The President speaks 
of owr manufactures ; not the manufactures of New 
England, or New York, or Pennsy!vania, but eur 
manufactures ; thus nationalizing this great interest. 

So, then, the policy which protects ‘our mann- 
factures” may form the ground of discrimination, 
and, of course, may justify the imposition of high 
duties on some articles ; moderate duties on others: 
and on others, not needing protection, no duties at 
all. 

But, asks some opponent of protection, Does not 
the President say that the duties must be laid “ with 
a distinct reference to the wants of the Treasury ?” 
and yet you make him say that they may be laid 
with a distinct reference to the protection of manu- 
factures. Do you not make him inconsistent with 
himself? By no means. The duties may be laid 
with a distinct reference to both these objects. A 
reference to the mere wanis of the Treasury will 
involve considerations only as to the aggregate 
amount of duties to be levied, and such discrimina- 
tion as shall have respect to the best means of rais- 
ing that amount. The Government may not, for 
example, levy forty millions, when the wants of 
the Treasury require but twenty. But, in levying 
these twenty millions, it may look distinctly at the 
other object, and so apportion the amount among the 
various articles of importation as. to discourage the 
importation of some which come in competition 
with our own manufactures, while the importation 
of others is left comparatively free. 

Thus the leading purpose may be revenue— 
a purpose which exclusively controls.as to the 
amount to be raised ; while there may be another 
purpose—that of discriminating for protection— 
which controls as to how that amount shall be appor- 
tioned among the several articles of importation. 
This is plainly the sentiment of the message; and 
this is discrimination for protection, involving the 
great principle for which the friends of the protect- 
a poe have ever contended. 

e have, Mr. Speaker, arrived ata momentous 
crisis in reference to the protecting policy. The 
great interests which that policy has long cherished 
have not, as yet, felt the Saas blows aimed at 
them by the compromise act of the 2d of March. 
1833. Under thatact, four-tenths only of the excess 
of duties over 20 per cent. have hitherto been abated, 
and that by the gradual process of biennial reduc- 
tions of one-tenth, running through a period of 
eight years. One-half of the remaining six-tenths 
is to be taken off on the Ist day of January, 1842, 
and the remaining three-tenths on the Ist of July 
next. Thus, within a little more than six. months 
from this time, a reduction isto be made greater by 
one-half than the whole reduction which has taken 
place since the 2d of March, 1833. 

And now, sir, when, under the operation, of this 
experiment upon the power of endurance of the 
interests hitherto deemed worthy the guardian and 
fostering care of the Government, these tremendous 
turns of the screw are about to be made, what is it 
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proposed to do? Why, sir, to take away the whole 
subject from the Committee on Manufactures, the 
natural guardian of these interests, and send it to a 
committee, the natural range of whose inquiries 
involves no investigation into the claims of those 
interests, and-which has been constituted with no 
view whatever to their protection. To do this 
would be, in effect, to say that we will have nosuch 
investigation. And are we prepared for this? 
Shall the present session pass withoul an examina- 
tion of this subject?) Are we tositdown and quietly 
submit to the operation of the act of the 23d Con- 
gress, Which struck, in advance, the blow under 
which, without the interposing arm of Congress, 
many of the protected interests will reel and siagger 
on the Ist of July next?) May not this Congress 
be supposed better to know with how heavy a hand 
these interests will now bear to be pressed, than the 
Congress which sat here nine yearsago? Didthat 
Congress enjoy the exclusive privilege ot legislat 
ing in regard to these great and vital interests for 
all future time? Was that one stroke of nullifica- 
tion to inflict a perpetual paralysis upon the 
‘“ American system?” No, sir; no. There is no 
such power in that “compromise.” This 27th Con- 
gress is to legislate with no such shackles. The 
people have sent us here to consider the present 
condition of the country; to inquire into the operaj 
tion of existing laws upon all its great interests— 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing; and 
to adapt our legislation to the protection of those 
interests. ‘To abandon any of them blindly to the 
perpetual control of former legislation is to abandon 
our duty—to betray the trusts which the Constitu- 
tion and the country have confided to us. Especi- 
ally is this true with regard to the interest involved 
in the question now before us. For half a century, 
it has been our policy to cherish it as among the 
cardinal interests of the country. The second act 
passed by the Congress of the United States ex- 
pressly asserted its claim to “encouragement and 
protection.” ‘To foster and sustain this interest was 
deemed by the men of the Revolution, whose wise 
and patriotic counsels infused its spirit so largely 
into our early legislation, tobe essentialto the main- 
tenance of our independence, and the full develop- 
ment of the resources of our emancipated country. 
| have sketched the history of that policy through 
successive administrations of the Government, and 
shown how steadily they have acted on the principle 
that it was to be the settled and enduring policy of 
the country. A just Government will not treat 
lightly the pledge implied insuch a course of policy, 
especially when it is considered how extensively 
the skill, and industry, and capital of the country 
have adapted themselves to this policy. If I could 
avail myself of the statistics obtained in the process 
of taking the late census, (which are not yet pub- 
lished,) I might show what extensive investments 
| have, upon the faith of a continuance of the pro- 
tective policy, been made in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and in various departments of produc- 
tive industry dependent on them. The results, 
even of the imperfect examinations which have 
been made, will, I doubt not, astonish the country, 
when they shall have been fully spread out before 
it.* . 

There is one of these results, in a branch of in- 
vestment in which my constituents are especially 
interested, which | am enabled, by an examination 

| of the réturns in the Department of State, to pre- 





*Since this speech was delivered, I have ascer- 


tained, from an examination at the Department of 


State, that the total of capital invested directly in 
manufactures a including the dependent inter- 
ests) in the United States, as returned by the 
marshals, amounted, in 1840, to the sum of 
$267,726,579, distributed among the States and 
Territories as follows: ' 

Maine, $7,105,620; New Hampshire, $9,252,448 ; 
Massachusetts, $41,774,446; Rhode Island, $10,- 
696,136 ;. Connecticut, $13,669,139 ; Vermont, $4,- 
326,440; New York, $55,252,779; New Jersey, 
$11,517,582; Pennsylvania, 31,815,105; Delaware, 
$1,589,215; Maryland, $6,450,284 ; Virginia, $11.- 
360,861 ; North Carolina, $3,838,900 ; South Caro- 
lina, $3,216,970; Georgia, $2,599,565 ; Alabama, 
$2,130,064; Mississippi, $1,797,727; Louisiana, 
$6,430,699 ; Tennessee, $3,731,550; ~Kentucky, 
$5,945,259; Ohio, $16,905,257; Indiana, $4,132,043 ; 
Illinois, $3,136,512; Missouri, $2,704,404 ; Arkan- 
sas, $424,567; Michigan, $3,112,240; Florida, 
669,490; Wiskonsin, $635,926; lowa, 199,645; 
District of Columbia, $1,005,775. 

Total, $267,726,579. 
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sent to the House, and whieh furnishes an argu- | 


| 


ment for a continuance of the protective policy, 


which, I am sure, must strong y commend itself 


to the judgment of all who hear me. 
the woo!l-growing interest. ‘ 

There were in the United States in 1840, accord- 
ing to the returns of the marshals, 19,311,374 
sheep. The present number may be computed at 
not less than 20,000,000. Ik probably exceeds that. 
Indeed, the number returned by the marshals was 
probably below the true number in 1840. The capi- 
tal invested, estimating the sheep at $2 per head, 
and the land necessary for their subsistence—be- 
ing at the rate of one acre for three sheep--at $12 
per acre, would amount to $120,000,000; to which 
should be added the investments necessary for the 
support of those engaged in the care of the sheep, 
the clipping of the wool, and its transportation to 
market; amounting, probably, to $10,000,000 more. 

The annual product of wool, at an average of 
two and a half pounds a head, is fifiy millions of 
pounds, 

Of these 20,000,000 sheep, Vermont, with a pop- 
ulation of but 292,000 souls, has 1,6%1,819—being 
an average of five and three quarters to every man, 
woman, and child, in the State. The capital 
invested, upon the basis of the estimate of 
$130,000,000 for the whole country, is about 
$11,000,000—equivalent to $38 to every soul in the 
State. 

Of the 20,000,000 of sheep, New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, have over 
13,000,000. 

The owners of this amount of capital are culti- 
vators of the soil. ‘The evils which have been 
supposed by some to be inséparably connected with 
labor in manufacturing establishments, it will not 
be pretended attach to the employment of the shep- 
herd. All the influences connected with this em- 
ployment are the most favorable to moral purity 
and genuine independence; and I may proudly 
point to the well-known character of the people of 
my own State, as evidence of the truth of this as- 
sertion. . 

The claim, on the score of justice, of the people 
who have made such large investments, to a legis- 
lation which shall not abandon them, is too obvious 
toneed comment. I pass to the broader view ofthe 
subject, which regards the wool growing interest 
asa 

Woo! is a raw material of vast importance in a 
national point of view. It is a leading object in 
the protecting policy to render our country in- 
dependent of foreign countries in time of war, as 
to articles of indispensable necessity and comfort 
to the people at large, as well as to the troops en- 
gaged in our defence. In these respects, the va- 
rious forms of woollen manufactures are second 
to none which our soil and our industry can pro- 
dnee. Itisa fact which ought to be remembered, 
that, at the commencement of the last war, we 
found ourselves dependent on our enemy for mu- 
hitions of war and clothing for our armies--sup- 
plies of which were, to a considerable extent, ob- 
tained through an illicit commerce with that ene- 

‘my. The price of wool rose, during the war, to 
two and three dollars a pound; and of woollen 
cloths, to ten, twelve, fifieen, and eighteen dollars 
a yard. 

Can any wise statesman, in this view of the 
subject, be indifferent tothe great woollens interest, 
both manufacturing and agricultural, which has 
come into being under the combined influence of 
the last war, and of the protecting: legislation 
which followed it? Shall we learn no wisdom by 
the things we have suffered? Can we shut our 
€yes to the possibility--the probability, even—of 
war? In other respects we do not; and why 
should we in this? We expend millions, an- 
nually, upon fortifications, ships of war, the pro- 
curing of ordnance and ordnance stores, and in 
the manufacture of various descriptions of arms 
suited to our defence. In this we act wisely—at 
least in accordance with the maxims which have 
hitherto governed the world. We regard these 
preparations as indispensable; and yet have we no 
wisdom to see that the fostering and sustaining of 
the interest to which I have referred, as we}l as the 
iron and other interests, are also indispensable ? 
‘We have comunitted to us the power to make war ; 
and we may be involved in war with the most pow- 
erful nations in the world; and yet the opponents 
of the protecting policy would disarm us of the 
power possessed by every other nation upon the 
iace of the earth—that of developing and maturing 
all the resources necessary to the putting forth of 


I allude to 


national concern. 
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their utmost strength in the conflicts we may have 
ewith them. 

Let us, then, carry out the policy which has not 
only brought into existence manufacturing estab- 
lishments connected with the wool-growing inter- 
est, which need continued protection, but which 
has produced large investments in the production 
of the raw material, which it would be unjust to 
abandon, and which cannot be abandoned without 
the hazard of our being again placed in a state of 
humiliating dependence in the event of another war. 

And, sir, we ought to protect wool, and itsmanufac- 
tures, not only to save from sacrifice present invest- 
ments, but with a view to an increased production 
in these departments of industry. A just regard to 
our safety and our independence demands that the 
almost boundless capacities of our country in these 
respects should be developed and improved. 

{ have spoken of wool as an important raw ma- 
terial. My remarks are applicable, of course, to 
the raw materials connected with the manufacture 
of iron, and other manufactures of great national 
importance, in regard to which we ought to be inde- 
pendent of the world. 

There is one important raw material for which 
we are not dependent I refer to cotton. Bat 
what laid the foundation of this independence? 
Sir, it was protection. By the revenue law of 1789, 
cotton was protected by a duty of three cents a 
pound, which has been continued ever since. It is 
asserted that it does not need the duty now. Wheth- 
er this be true or not, it needed it then ; and it is by 
no means certain that it wil] not again require it. 
The cotton interest grew up under that protection. 
And should not the growers of cotton be willing 
to aid, by protecting legislation, in giving stabilit 
to the great wool-growing interest, which needs 
like protection? Will the south be insensible to 
this appeal, because, unlike the wool-growers, the 
cotton-planters are not dependent for their market 
upon the demand of our own country? Can the 
fact thai Great Britain does not receive a pound of 
our wool in exchange for the millions of her wool- 
len fabrics sold to us annually, while she takes 
millions of the southern staple, have the effect of 
rendering the south indifferent to the claims of the 
wool-grower upon the fostering care of a wise and 
an impartial legislation? Have we not “one coun- 
try and one destiny ?’ And shall any part of this 
“one country” find, in its exemption from excin- 
ding foreign legislation, a motive for indifference 
to the interests of another part, which is subjected 
to the injurious effects of that legislation? Noth- 
ing, itseems to me, can be more selfish and mo- 
nopolizing than this, unless it be that British legis- 
lation which, for the sake of employing British 
looms, and spindles, and pauper labor, receives, 
upon a small duty, the great southern staple; while, 
to protect the landed interest of the kingdom, it 
excludes, or burdens with excessive duties, all the 
productions of our northern, middle, and western 
agriculture. 

For the purpose of showing the effeets of foreign 


| legislation upon the cotton interest, compared with 


other interests, I present the following statements, 
drawn from official reports, of the exports of arti- 
cles, the growth, prodace, and manufacture of the 
United States. They furnish materials for com- 
parisons in the following particulars : 

I. The average annual export of cotton for five 
years, ending September 30, 1840, compared with 
ihe average export of all other productions of the 
United States— 

1. To all the world. 
2. To Great Britain and her dependencies. 
3. To England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Il. The average annual export of cotton for the 
five years referred to, compared with the average 
annual exports of all the agricultural products of 
the United States used for the sustenance of man— 

1. To all the world. 
2. To Great Britain and her dependencies. 
3. To England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
- STATEMENT. 
Average annual export for 1836, 1837, 

1838, 1839, 1840, to all countries, of 

all articles the growth, produce, or 

manufacture of the United States $102,588,892 
Average annual export of cotton to 

all countries - : - 64,238,225 


Domestic exports, other than cotton — 38,350,667 
Average annual exports of all domes- 
tic productions to Great Britain and 


her dependencies 60,200,131 


H. of Reps, 


Average expori of cotton to the same 


countries - - - 45.5606 


Exports other than cotion = - - 14,639 


Average annual exports of all domes- 
tic productions to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland - - - . 

Average annual export of cotton to 
same countries - - - 45,515, 


Exports other than cotton - 7,780 


Average annual exports, for 1836, '37, °38, 39, ang) 
— and the product of animals, and veg \ 
ood. : 


| 
To all To Great | To Eng 
countries. | Britain and |Scotlan 


de, vendencies Ireland 


Articles exported. ; 


a 
Beef, tallow, hides, and | 
horned cattle - ° 
Butter and cheese 
Pork, bacon, hams, lard 
and live hogs . 
Horses, mules and sheep 
Wheat a 
Flour - . - 
Indian corn and meal - 
Ship bread - . 
Rye, rye meal, oats, and 
other small grain, and 
pulse, potatoes, anc 
apples - . - 
Rice - - . . 


$561,482 
139,340 


1,533,522 386,072 
337,373 288,410 
363.413 258,495 

5,447,378 2 608,385 | 
868,864 489.885 | 
306,319 170,064 


$291,608 : 
39,616 ws 


| 


339,572 | 225,544 
2,196,424 495,739 | 


11,766,615 Sane La 
Comparison of the export of cotton with the res 
of the foregoung table. 
Average export of corron, for the five 
years specified, to all countries - $64,238 
Average exports of all agricultural . 
preductions, consisting of animals, 
and the product of animals, and ve- 
getable food - - - - 11,7668 


~ $52,471 6) 


Average export of coTTon to Great 
Britain and her dependencies ~ $45,5608 
Average exports of the specified agri- 
cultural productions to the same 
countries - - - - 


Excess of cotton export 


5,333, 


Excess of cotton export . - $40.20) 

Average export of corron to England, 
Scotiand, and Freland - - $45,515, 

Average exports of the specified pro- 
ductions to the same countries - Lia 


- $44,040. 


Let us now look a momentat these results. 
are—- 

1. That the single article of cotton constitu 
little over sixty-two and a half per cent. (626) 0 
whole of our domestic exports to all foreign © 
tries—being $25,887,558 more than the export 
all the other products of the fisheries, the for 
the agriculture, and the manufactures of theé 
Union. 

2. That, of all our domestic exports to 6 
Britain and her dependencies, cotton cons” 
over seventy-five and one-half per cent., (D%, 
being $30,921,163 more than the € to 
kingdom of all our other productions. 

3. That of the $45,560,164 of our export of¢ 
io Great Britain and her dependencies, $459! 
went to England, Scotland, and Ireland, (#43 
of it to Engiand,) as a raw material to beset! 
and other countries in the form of manulaes 
at an advance upon its cost of from 100 to 4 
cent., for the benefit of British capital and lat 

4. ‘That that $45,515,137 worth of cotton, €" 
to England, Scotland, and Treland, consti 
than righty five per cent. (85.4) of all our 
exports to those countries; exceeding all 

rts to them, other than cotton, by the 

7,734,341. P 

5. That our exports to all countries, of tho 
ductions of the agriculture of the Uni 
consisting of animals, the’ product of anima 
vegetable food, being $11,766,615, consi 
about eleven and one-half per cent. (11.47) 
whole domestic exports. 

6. That the to Great Britain and! 
pendencies of all the productions of our’ 


Excess of cotton export - 
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ture just mentioned, being $5,353,818, constituted 

pat about nine per cent. (89) of our whole domestic 
s to the same countries. 

_ That our export of cotton to all countries was 
five and a half times the amount of all our exports 
of the agricultural productions specified in the table 
just presented. , 

8. That our exports of cotton to Great Britain 
and her dependencies ($45,560,647) were eight and 
one-half times the amount of our whole export to 
that kingdom and its dependencies of all the pro- 
ductions of our agriculture specified in the table, 
and more than fifteen times the amount of our 
whole export of wheat and flour to that kingdom 
and its dependencies, including the export of 

33,714 worth of those articles through her North 
American colonies, for the benefit of her naviga- 


we 
“". That of the $5,353,818 of our agricultural ex- 
ports to Great Britain and her dependencies, speci- 
fied in the table, but $1,474,719 was exported direct- 
jy to England, Scotland, and Ireland, being three 
and one-fourth per cent. only of the average amount 
of cotton exported, during the years specified, to 
those countries; from which, nevertheless, we re- 
ceived, during the same years, merchandise, 
princi ally British manufactures, averaging 
$53,619,434 per annum. 

Upon these results I make no comment. They 
are sufficiently startling to awaken the attention of 
the country, especially those portions of it whose 
interests are to be sacrificed, under the pretence of 
“free trade,” for the benefit of the cotton-growing 
interesi—the only interest in the United States 
which the policy of foreign nations, and especially 
of Great Britain, will permit to enjoy that freedom. 

I have spoken in general terms of foreign legis- 
jation affecting the agricultural staples whose ex- 

rt bears such a small a to that of cotton. 

et me specify by a reference to the British tariff 
of duties on the leading articles. 


Articles. Rate of duty. 
Beef, per cwt. - - £0 12s. Od. equal $2 88 
Horned cattle, prohibited. 

Butter, per cwt. . te = 2 4 80 
Cheese, per cwt - 010 6 “ 2 52 
Pork, salted, percwt - 012 0 - 2 88 
Pork, smoked, percwt.- 1 0 8 ™ 4 96 
Bacon and hams, per 

ewt. - - 7 “2 Se ° 6 72 
Sausages, perpound - 0 0 4 8 


Wheat and flour, 

Indian corn and meal, 

Rye, rye meal, and 
barley, 

Buckwheat, oats, and 
oat meal, pease and 
beans, 


Prohibited, except nearly 
at famine pricest 





*This $963,714 of wheat and flour was the aver- 
age of five years. The amount during the first of 
those yee was but $282,233, while in the last it 
was $3,028,589. So the amount of wheat and flour 
exported direct to England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
during the first of the averaged years, was but 
$1,134, while in the last it was $4,072,952—showing 
the fluctuations produced by the operation of the 
British corn laws. 

Wheat is admitted into the North American col- 
onies duty free, to be manufactured and shipped to 
loreign countries in British vessels; and all our 
productions are admitted into certain free “ ware- 
housing ports” of those colonies free of duty, to be 
re-ex as colonial produce in British bottoms, 
for the benefit of British navigation. 

tThe duties vary upon a sliding scale, corres- 
ponding with the prices of grain—rising as the 
price falls, and falling as the price rises. ‘Thus, 
when the price of wheat per quarter (eight bushels) 
1s at or Over 73 shillings sterling, (equal to $17 52, 
reckoning 50 pence to the dollar,) the duty is but 
one shilling sterling per quarter. As the price of 
wheat falls, the duty, by nearly corresponding pro- 
cess, rises ; so that it equals the price when that 
descends to 43 shillings. 

‘The duty on flour is regulated by the same rule, 
the barrel of flour being, by law, deemed equal to 
384 gallons of wheat. 

‘The same mode is adopted of increasing or di- 
minishing the duties upon Indian corn and other 
grains, though not precisely in the same ratio, and, 
of course, hot with reference to the same prices. 

, he result is, as intended, an almost total exclu- 
Sion of foreign grains, flour, and meal, when at 
moderate prices, and their admission only in times 


' Of extreme scarcity, 


12 






















0 15 


Rice, per cwt. - - 0 - 3 60 
Rice trom British pos- 

Sessions, per cwt. orem gp - 24 
Cotton, per ewt. - O 211 . 7 
Cotton, the produce of, 

and imported from, 

British possessions, 

per ewt. - «saQ> OQ G as 12 


{tis unnecessary to ask attention to the immense 
difference between the duty on cotton and the duties 
on the other productions of our agriculture to which 
I have called the attention of the House. The dis- 
crimination, however, between the duty on our cot- 
ton, low as it is, and that which is the produce of, 
and imported from, British possessions, ought to 
attract the attention of our cotton-growers, as a pre- 
monitory symptom of what they may expect ,from 
the indicated policy of Great Britain to supply her- 
self with cotton from her East India possessions. 
As an indication of the success of this policy, I will 
refer to a statement of importations of cotton from 
British India, made in an article whicn I find in 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine for September, 1541, 
on the subject of “the commerce of British India, 
which is stated in the table of contents to have been 
written by a South Carolinian. 

“In 1831 (says the writer) the imports of India 
cotton into England were 75,627 bales; in 1835, 
116,153 bales; and in 1840, we have 216,784 bales—- 
nearly trebled in nine years. The importation in 
1839 was 47,233,959 pounds ; and in 1840, 76,703,295 
pounds——an increase without a parallel in the his- 
tory of this valuable commodity. In the first quar- 
ter of 1840, the imports were 28,611 bales; and in 
the same term of 1841, we find 35,433—-anfincrease 
of 7,822 bales.” 

Mr. Speaker, the people who draw from the soil 
of this great country tne means of human subsis- 
tence—especially the GRAIN-GROWING portion of them 
- are beginning to inquire what proportion of the 
people of these United States are engaged in the pro- 
duction of the privileged export. Why, they ask, 
should the boundless capacities of the soil and the 
industry of the north, the middle, and the west, be 
thus restrained—thus made to submit to the cotton- 
growing power? ‘They demand to know why 
they are to be compelled to consume foreign man- 
ufactures, while payment for them cannot be made 
in the productions oftheir own soil and industry. 
They ask loudly, and willask yet more loudly, why 
this perpetually exhausting process must go on for 
the joint benefit of European capitalists and Ameri- 
can cotton-growers? ‘The people of whom I speak 
wanta market, and a steady market, for the fruits 
of their labor. If they cannot have it abroad, they 
ask from the Congress of the United Siates such 
legislation as shall give it to them at home—legisla- 
tion which shall give a uniform and eflicient pre- 
tection to manufacturing industry, and save it and 
them, together, from the effects of a selfish, mon- 
opolizing, crushing foreign legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know that the facts and 
arguments and appeals submitted, or to be submit- 
ted, in the debate on this question, can make any 
impression upon the power that rules this nation. 
But there is one argument which will yet make an 
impression, and that, in my opinion, at no very dis- 
tant day. When our cotton shall come to be ex- 
cessively burdened by the Britisa tariff, or utterly 
excluded from the British market, then will the 
appeals now made by the manufacturing and pro- 
vision-raising and wool-growing portions of the 
country be remembered, and their force felt. 

I have already alluded to the recent efforts to ex- 
tend the cultivation of cotton in British India. The 
cotton-growers, it is evident, are aware of these 
efforts, and of the success which has attended them. 
Sir, they ought to awake from their delusive dreams 
of an uninterrupted and perpetual demand for theit 
great staple in the British market. The policy 
which has begun will carry on, and carry out, the 
movement to which I have alluded. And this is 
rendered the more certain, by the consideration 
that the motives of interest in which it originated 
are to be reinforced by those of high moral princi- 
ple—a principle which is rapidly gaining strength 
both in Europe and in America--urging a discon- 
tinuance of the use of those articles which are the 
production of forced and unrequited labor. 

It may be well for the south to consider, in this 
view of the matter, whether the time can be very 
far distant when the closing of British ports against 
her great staple shall drive her to the north for her 
principal market; and whether it is not wise, as 
well as patriotic, for her now to aid in giving so- 
lidity and permanency to manufacturing establish- 


| ments, and success to the numerous branches of 
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productive industry which are dependent on therm 
for support. And she may well consider, also, 
whether, afier the north has suffered from the flac- 
tuations of the policy which to-day forces her 
into manufactures, and to-morrow forces her out, 
she will feet any very stroug inducements to pur- 
chase cotton from the south, when she can get it as 
cheap elsewhere; whether, when she is asked— 
as she certainly will be, in due time—to protect it 
by the continuance of the present, or the imposi- 
tion of a new duty, she will not feel very much in- 
clined to leave the cotton-growing interest to take 
care of itself. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me no ae thus to 
speak of the probable future. Rather would I hope 
that the south will abandon its hostility to the pro- 
tecting policy; and that, under the operation of 
that policy, adapted, by wise and prudent counsels, 
and in a spirit of impartial justice, to the present 
condition of the various interests requiring protec- 
tion, the diversified resources of this great country 
will be rapidly developed, and its east and west, its 
north and south, be more strongly bound together 
by the ties of mutual dependence, and urged on- 
ward in a noble rivalry of industry, of knowledge, 
and of virtue, to the attainment of a high anda 
glorious destiny. 
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SPEECH OF MR. WRIGHT, 
Or NEW YORK, 

In Senate, Wednesday, March 2, 1842.—On Mr. 
Cuay’s resolution in relation to the revenues aud 
expenditures of the Government. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he entered upon this discos 
sion under a state of preparation so hastily and i:m- 
perfectiy made, as not to permit him to feel even 
his usual degree of confidence of being able to give 
to the Senate the views he wished to present, in @ 
manner which would enable the members to listen 
to him, cr to understand him if they did. If it were his 
object to make a reply to the able address of the ho- 
norable mover of the resolutions, made to the Senate 
on yesterday, he shuu'd fee', and should be, wholly 
unprepare’, as he had not, to any extent, consulted 
the documen's necessary to enable him to follow 
that learned Senator through his various statistical 
and financial calculations. Such was not his ob- 
ject, as would have been already seen by the amend- 
ments which be bad had the honor to offer, and 
which were now upon the tables of the members. 
The original resolutions did not appear to him to 
present, with sufficient distinctness, the great points 
involved in them, and hence he had propescd the 
amendments; and the object of his remarks would 
be rather to open the debate upon the other side of 
these great questions, than to follow and reply to 
the speech of the honcrable Senator, (Mr. Ciay } 

That honorable gentleman had appealed to the 
Senate to come to the consideration of these resolu- 
tions without the prejadices and passions wh ch 
politics and partisan feelings too often involve, 
and Mr. W. had remarked, with unfeigned pleasure, 
the almost entire absence of observations in the ad- 
dress of the honorable Senator calculated to excite 
such feelings. In that repect he could and would 
imitate the honorable gentlewwan, though he bad not 
the vanity to expect to be able to imitate him in other 
respects He would make no remark with the in- 
tention to arouse and excite party feeling or preja- 
dice, or to bring either into the discussions or the 
action of the Senate opon the resolutions. 

The honorable Senator had anticipated, as, from 
the character of his mind, his great legisiative ex- 
perience and intimate knowledge of the constitu- 
tion and powers of this body, to which his resolu- 
tions are presented, he could not have failed to an- 
ticipate, preliminary objections to the Tesolations 
themselves. They relate almost exclusively to the 
subject of raising revenue to meet the expenses of 
the Government. Their object is to prescribe the 
modes in which that revenue shall be raised, to 
point out the descriptions of property to be taxed, 
te fix the amount of revenue to be raised, and re- 
cowmend a maximum of taxation upon ary article. 
In other words, the resolutions propose to set 
bounds ad limits to the exercise of the powers of 
the legislature over this delicate and difficult sub- 
ject, aud that they piopose shall be done here, 
where a billto rawe revenue cannot be originated 


under the Constitation; (hat the Senate, whica caanot 
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constitutionally propose a tax in the shape of a law, 
shall prescribe to itself, and consequently to the 
House of Representatives, in advance, the bounds 
and limits within which, and the extent to which, 
the constitutional powers of both, to raise revenue 
in this form, shall be exercised. Alt this may be 
well and may be proper; and be did not make these 
remarks ina tone or spirit of censure, or com- 

jJaimt, that the resolutions trad been introduced. 

e must say, however, that when he first saw the 
resolutions, and from that time to the present, it 
had appeared to him that action upon them here 
might subject the Senate, to some extent at least, 
to that same description of censure from the House 
of Representatives, which had been sometimes be- 
stowed upon another branch of the Government, 
when it had been suspected of prematurely shadow- 
ing forth its views and wishes in relation to the 
form and shape and provisions of particular laws, 

in advance of the action of Corgress. Al! would 
remember the frequent occasions when complain's 
of this character had been breadly and loudly pre- 
ferred against the Executive, not upon the ground 
that he was not, under the Constitution, a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the legisletive power, but because 
his constitutional action was to follow, not precede, 
the action of Congress, and he had no right, by 
throwing out his views in advance, to aliempt to 
restrain and limit Congressional action. So here. 
The Constitution gives to the House of Representa- 
tives the exclusive right to originate “all bills for 
raising revenue,” and yet the Sena’e is called upon 
to pass resolutions, which, to use the metaphor of 
the honorable mover, “‘are to stake out the ground” 
for the exercise of this right; for it would be idle 
to say that we do not intend to influence the action 
of the House in this matter, when we deliberately 
set our stakes mm advance of their action, and tel! 
them stch are the limits which we will give to their 
revenue bil's. Again, he repeated, he did not 
make these remarks in the Janguage of complaint. 
He apprehended no very serious effects from the 
influence which expressions of this character, made 
in this way, would exert upon the House of Re- 
presentatives; but he could not consider the pro- 
ceeding strictly regular for the Senate. 

A single other preliminary remark would bring 
him to an examination of the resolutions them- 
selves, and of the merits ¢f the questions raised 
by them. He was relieved from some of the most 
serious difficulties which had, upon some former 
occasions, surrounded this subject of an adjust- 
ment of our tariff of duties upon imports, by being 
able to approach the discussion, with the conviciion 
that two great and leading and important principles 
in regard to it were now perfectly settled and uni- 
versally admitted, by all men of all parties, in this 
country. They were the following: 

1. That revenue should be the object and in- 
ducement for the imposition of duties upon im- 
ports, and that every other considerations should 
be merely incidental to this great and necessary 
object. 

2. That the wants of the Government, economi- 
cally and properly administered, should be the mea- 
sure of revenue to be 1aised from any source, or 
in any manner. 

There had been atime within his remembrance, 
when both these principles were strongly contro- 
verted, and when protection to domestic interests 
was the ground upon which the imposition of du- 
ties was urged, and the revenue to be derived was 
a merely incidental consideration. Indeed, when 
these plain principles were first announced, in the 
message of a late President, as those which shou!d 
guide and govern this branch of legislation, they 
were looked upon by many ashostile to domestic 
interests, if not unpatriotic in themselves. They 
soon, however, came to be more carefally and 
maturely considered, and the consequence has 
been their universal adoption. They are enacted 

jn the compromise law. They are fourd soundly 
and distinctly put forth in the finance report of the 
present Secretary of the Treasury; and he was glad 
to meet with their strong repetition, in a la'e report 
from a commitice of the House of Representa- 
tives on the subject of a fiscal agent. These great 
and leading principles he hoped he might consider 
as “stakes” aleady set, and they should be kept 
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carefully in the eye and the mind of every states- 
man, who attempts to mark out future action upon 
this all important subject. 

He came now to the resolations themselves. 
The honorable mover of them told us yesterday, 
that the first resolution, which Mr. W. had not pro- 
posed to amend, had been characterized as a mere 
avsertion of truisms. Mr. W. believed it might 
well have been so characterized. He believed 
it contained declarations of principles of action, 
which no man here would attempt to controvert; 
which no manin this country could controvert. 
He supposed no man would ouestion the sound- 
ness of the principle, as applied to individuals, that 
every man should live within bis means; and 
yet, how abundant was the evidence, at this time, 
in this couptry at least, that vast masses have d's- 
regerded this principle in their practice? So is the 
principle equally true with regard to governments, 
within the limits proposed by the resolution, which 
are as follows: 

“Pesolred, That itis the duty of the General Government 


for conducting its administration, to provide an adequate re- 
venue within the year to meet the current expenses of the year; 
and that any expedient, emher by Joan or by Treasury notes, to 
supply, in time of peace, adeficiency of revenue, especially dur- 


ing successive years, is unwise, and must lead to perutcious 
consequences,”" 

And yet, says the honorable mover, the last Ad- 
ministration did not live within its income, but car- 
ried its expenditures far beyond the current reve- 
nues of the respective years of iis term. This was 
true in fact, and yet Mr. W. did not for a moment 
suppose that there was a member of that Adminis- 
tration, or a friend and supporter of it, who would 
have hesitated a moment to acknowledge the obli- 
gation upon it, or to proclaim the duty it owed to 
the country, to live within its means; and the fact 
was a farther and melancholy proot that Govern- 
ments, as well as individuals, teo frequently vio- 
late rules which they admit to be sound, and dis- 
regard in practice the principles which they fally 
adopt in theory. 

The honorable Senator had felt himself called 
upon to examine, somewhat minutely, the ex- 
penses of the last Administration, as his justifica- 
tion for the introduction of this resolution. Mr. 
W. did not comp'ain of his course. He was right 
so far as the fact of a departure by the Government 
from the principle asseried was a justification for 
its re-assertion. The almost constant departure of 
Governments fom this sound rule might justify 
its frequent asseriion; and yet he did not sup- 
pose a statesman would be found any where, 
not even a British stateman, who would deny the 
soundness of the rule of action asserted in the reso- 
lution. He had no cause, therefore, of complaint 
#gainst the honorable Senator for placing his reso- 
Juticn upon this ground, nor had he for the man- 
ner in which he had presented the facts in relation 
to the expenditures of the last Administration, with 
a simple exception which he would proceed to 
point out. 


The honorable gentleman spoke of the expenses 
of the four years of the last Administration, 
and gave, as Mr. W. believed, certain sums 
as the gross amounts expended in each year, 
but he did not catch the sums. He did, 
however, as he thonght, distinctly under- 
stand that the figures presented made the ave- 
rage expenses per year, of the four years, exceed 
the sum of thirty-five millions of doliars. He re- 
ferred to this average statement, not so much for 


* any other purpose as to show how easy it was for 


members of this high body to make mistakes as to 
the true figures in these matters, and how 
extensively and injuriousily they might mis- 
lead others by the simple repetitions of their 
mistakes and errors. The honorable Senator had 
said, when giving these grosssums, he would 
not stop to inquire what portion of these 
expenses were trust funds, or others, as it 
was enovgh for his purpove to present the gene- 
ral result. Mr. W.did not know thathe hada 
right to complain of this use ot the figures, which 
he did not doubt had been taken from some public 
decument; bat, happening to recol'ect that in anoiher 
able speech of the learned Senator, made at the 
late extra session of Congress, he had given us 
different sums upon the same points, he had found 
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himself compelled to make personal examination 
that he might present the truth, with the proper de. 
ductions for trust and other funds, and for all other 
payments from the Treasury which were not jp 
fact public expenditures, 

In this examination he had been fortunate; fo, 
be had found a document from the late Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Ewina, the authority ¢f 
which, upon this point, the honorable Senator (Mr, 
Ctiay} and his friends would not surely question 
The table to which he referred was headed as fol. 
lows, 


“Statement of the appropriations and expenditures each 
year, from 1829 to 1840 inclusive, for the civil list, foreign ip 
tercourse, and miscellaneous objects, for the military establish 
ment, pensions, fortifications, Internal improvementa, Indiay 
Department, and the naval establishment, exhibiting also the 
excess of appropriauons over expendiiure a." 


And upon page twenty-five, the actual expenses 
for ihe four years of Mr. Van Buren’s Administra. 
tion, exclusive of trast funds, pubtic debts, and the 
like payments from the Treasury, which did not 
belong to the expensesof the year, are given as 
follows: 


For the year 1837 - - $31 610,003 09 


Do 1838 - - 31.544,396 19 
Do 1839 - = 25.443.716 94 
Do 1640 - - 22.389,356 31 


et eee 


$110 987,472 53 


ee 


Making a total of 





This will give an average expenditure for the 
five years of $27,746,868 13, an average per year 
less than that presented by the honorable Senator of 
just about eight millions of dollars. This js no 
incovsiderable error, and how had it arisen? Un. 
questionable, from incinding in the Senator’s cal. 
culation payments from the Treasury which were 
no pait of the expenses of the Government. What 
payments had been so included it was impossible 
for him to say, as ke bad not seen the data upon 
which this averzge of $35,000,000 had been made 
up. 
He would, however, mention one item, which he 
did not doubt had entered into that computation. 
He mferred to the issue and redemption of Trea- 
sury notes. This process had been going on during 
almost the entire pericd of Mr. Van Buren’s admi- 
nistration, and upon no subject had there been more 
palpatie misunderstandings here and elsewhere, 
and more erroosous statements disseminated over 
the country. Almost every Senator who heardhin 
would remember how frequently and how elo- 
quently it had been contended on this floor, as well 
as atallthe hustings in the country, that the public 
debt, from the emission of Treasury notes alone, 
had risen to the frightful sum of twenty millions of 
dollars; and yet every membcr of Congress who 
chose to examine the subject, knew that there was 
no power given in the laws passed upon that sub- 
ject to issue more than ten millions of those notes 
to be outstanding at any one time, and consequently 
there was no power to create a debt in that way to 
exceed ten millions of dollars, under any circem- 
stances, or in any contingency. 

How, then, it will very naturally be inquired, 
could misunderstandings, so broad and so univer- 
s>l, be produced under a limitation so simple? In 
this very plainmanner: The Treasury notes were 
to be isued, redeemable at the expiration of one 
year, but every note was made receivable at any 
time in payment of ali dues to the United States; 
and no note, when once paid in for publicdues, whe- 
ther at the Treasury or elsewhere, could be re- 
issued, but was, by the law, required to be can- 
celicd and annulled; and authority was given to 
the Sceeretary cf the Treasury, whenever a note 
should be so paid in before it became redeemable, 
to cause a new note to be issued in its place, In 
this way the origiual amount of emissions could 
never be exceeded, as outstanding debt, and yet the 
gross amount cf emissions in fact would depend 
entirely upon the payments made in the notes, with- 
in the year. The same identical sum might, being 
represented by any single and given note, be paid 
in, and agzin emitted in the form of a new note, 
during every month of the year, and the amount 
of the public debt not be effectively changed by the 
process. This was the mode adopted under the 
laws to keep out the debt; and while it was dimi- 
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nished by the payment in of a note to-day, it was 
jncreased to exactly the same extent by the emis- 
sion of a new note to-morrow, in the place of the 
one so paid in. 

Still the books of the Treasury would show, by 
this process, the accumulation of an enormous 
debt upon the one side, and the payment of a de! 
just equally enormous upon the other; because 
every note paid in must pass on to those books as 
so much money received, and every note issued in 
place of the one so paid in and cancelled, must pass 
on to the other side of the same book, asso much 
new debt contracted; while, in sober fact, nota 
cent had beeu either received or paid, but an ope- 
ration of the credit system had been going on, un- 
der a law of Congress, through which the pay- 
ment of one note was accomplished in the 
emission of another. This is a simple solution 
of the whole mystery; and had those who 
seemed to be so alarmed at the accumulation of 
our public debt, tarned their attention to the oppo- 
site page of the ledger, and examined the corre- 
spondent increase of our revenue and means, the 
true working of this paper system would have 
been better understood and more truly represented 
tothe country. It was paper upon the one side 
and paper upon the other, credit upon the one side 
and credit upon the other; and while the apparent 
debt was thus swelled under the operation of these 
laws, corresponding credits were extinguished by 
the same operation, so that the balance of the books 
would, at all times, show that the original ten mil- 
lions authorized to be borrowed had not been ex- 
ceeded, and most usually not even reached. 

The document in his hand, and tq which he had 
last referred, sustained him in this explanation, 
Upon page 26 would be found the payments made 
from the Treasury during the four years of thelast 
Administration, and not understood by Mr. Ewing 
to be part of the expenses of administering the Go- 
veroment, but payments from the Treasury inde- 
pendent of those expenses. The amounts for each 
year, thus paid, are given by Mr. Ewing as f{ol- 
lows: 

‘Trust funds, Treasury notes, interest, Ke, fur 


the year 1837, $5,655,034 06 
1£38, 7,911,042 16 
1839, 12,071,219 21 
1540, 4,860,553 20 


Making the whole of these payments in the 

four years $30,597,848 63” 

This shows an average of payments from the 
Treasury, during the four years of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s administration, over and above the expenses 
of ‘he Government, being for trust funds, payment 
of ihe outstanding debt, indemnities under treaties 
wih foreign nations, and the like, of $7,649,462 15 
per annum—a sum about the same as the difference 
before stated between the true average of the ex- 
penses for those years and the average exhibited by 
the honorable Senator. 

While upon this subject, he desired to extend his 
remarks a little farther, and to examine this decn- 
meut from Mr. Sccretary Ewing a little more ex- 
tensively. Much had been said about the expenses 
from 1825 to 1828, inclusive, the years of the ad- 
ministration of the second Adams; and it had been 
proclaimed, almost as a miracle, that the ordinary 
expenses ranged then between tweive and fifteen 
millions per annum. The document in question 
did not cover that auspicious pericd, but com- 
menced precisely at its close, and came up to the 
beginning of the present Whig reign. It covered 
exactly the ominous twelve years of Gen. Jackson 
and Mr. Van Baren, from 1829 to 1840, beth years 
being included. And to the expenses of those 
years, and a comparison between the appropria- 
lions and expenditures for each peer, he entreated 
the careful attention of the body. He desired Se- 
hators particularly to remark the almost uniform 
etcess of appropriations over the expenditures for 
the first ten years of the series, and especially the 
maximum of that excess in the year 1836, when the 
appropriations made by Congress for the year 
amounted to $37,755,606 11, while the Exe- 
cutive Government only expended the sum of 
$29,655,244 46, thus presenting an  exerss 
of appropriations over the actual expendi- 
citure, within this single year, of $8,100,361 65. 

illany one ask stronger proof asto which branch 
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of the Government led the other into the excess of 
public expenditures, during this period of expan- 
sion, of profusion, and of surplus revenues? He 
desired it to be equally carefuliy remarked that the 
expenses, during the whole of the first term of 
General Jackson, were kepi nearly within the 
standard of Mr. Adams’s term, being only from 
twelve and a half to sixteen and a half millions per 
annum, while the appropriations made by Con- 
gress for the last of those years, were all but two 
millions beyond the expenditure. With this sur- 
plus of appropriation beyond the actual expendi- 
ture, for the year 1832, and current appropriations 
for the year 1833, amounting to twenty-two mil- 
lions and over, the expenses of the latter year were 
forced up to more than twenty-two millions also. 
This was the first year of General Jackson’s 
second term. For the second year of that term, 
1834, the appropriations were close upon twenty- 
one millions, and the actual expenditures le€s than 
eighteen millions and a half, and for the third 
year, 1835, the appropriations were a little more 
than seventeen millions and three-quarters, and the 
expenditures just about seventeen millions, Then 
comes the !ast year of President Jackson, and the 
year of the greatest surplus revenue, 1836; the 


.year in which the appropriations were swelled to 


more than thirty-seven millions and three-quarters, 
being an increase of all but twenty millions upon 
the appropriations of the next preceding year, and 
leaving an excess of appropriations over the ex- 
penditures of more than eight millions, notwith- 
Standing the expenses were increased more than 
twelve millions and a half beyond those of the year 
previous, and were forced up to the enormous 
amount of more than twenty-nine millions and a 
half. All these facts appear from the table of ap- 
propriations and expenditures furnished by the late 
Secretary, Mr. Ewing. ‘Tne exact amounts, as 
given by him, for each of the twelve years, are as 
follows: 








Years, | Appropriation. 








| 
Expenditure. 
Biber tay oon ets va 
1829 7 -| 13,491,131 89 | $12,651,457 22 
1830. i ‘ 14,976,471 £0 | 13,229,533 33 
meses = -| 13,588,681 39 13,863,786 14 
1832 18,397,751 82. | 16,514,134 69 
1233 22,025,217 9 |  22.050,312 31 
1834 ‘ ° - | 20,968,992 49 | 18,420,567 12 
1835 =e : é 17,830,681 40 |  17006.513 15 
1836. ‘ ‘ 37,755,606 11 | 29,655,244 46 
1837. —- : ; 34,126,897 18 | 31,610,003 09 
a E ‘ 33,138.371 09 |  31.544.396 19 
1820: - « . ‘ 23,862,560 15 25,443.716 94 
140 : i 21,652,872 86 | 22,389,356 31 
| 
Total . 271,821,146 13 | 254,379,020 95 


\ 








A comparison of the footings of this table will 
show that for the twelve years the appropriations 
exceeded the expenditures by the sum of $17,442,- 
125 18, being equal to an annual average excess 
of $1,453,510 49, though the table will show that 
there was little uniformity in the action of Con- 
gress in fact, in legislating these excesses of appro- 
priation. 

The last fuur yéars of the series, from 1838 to 
1840, both inclusive, are the years of President 
Van Buren’s term, and Mr. W. desired to make a 
brief analysis of the facts in regard to the appro- 
priations amd expenditures in those years also. 
The first important fact to be borne in mind was, 
that the appropriations for the year 1836, the year 
immediately preceding the firs: of his term, ex- 
ceeded the expenditures of that year by more than 
eight millions of dollars, and that sum, therefore, 
together with the balances of appropriations of 
former years not expended, remained as outstand- 
ing appropriations on the Ist of January, 1837. 
He found, by reference to the finance reports from 
the Treasury Department for the years 1836 and 
1837, that the actual amount of appropriations 
outstanding on the first day of January, 1837, ap- 
plicable to the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, was $16415,849 70. A reference to the 
table would show that the appropriations for 1837 
were more than thirty-four millions, and those for 
1838 more than thirty-three millions, while the ex- 
penditures for each of the years were little more 
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than thirty-one and a half millions, thue adding 
largely in both years to the unexpended balance of 
outstanding appropriations. 

Duriog the first of these years the revulsion 
came on. The expansions and speculations and 
overtradings, which had thus filled the coffers of 
the nation to overflowing, and stimulated tais enor- 
mous increase of the appropriations by Congress, 
and consequent expenditures by the Executive Go- 
vernment, had gone to their u!most excess, and the 
reflux produced a universal suspension of “ew 
payments by the banks in the early part of the 
year 1837. Siill the expenditures for that year had 
been graduated upon the immense surplus revenue 
of 1836, and the appropriations for the year were 
made before the shock was experienced. This fact, 
together with the vast amount unexpended, at the 
commencement of the year 1837, of the appropria- 
tions for former years, of more than sixteen mil- 
lions of dollars, will sufficiently account for the 
increase of the expenditures of this over the pre- 
vious year, although the appropriations for the 
year were considerably less. Still the fact should 
not pass unnoticed, that the amount actually ex- 
pended in 1837 was full two and a half millions 
lessthan the appropriations made for the year. 
The same considerations will account for the keep- 
ing up of the expenditures through the year 1838, 
though Congress began to feel the necessity of re- 
trenchment in ils aciion, and the amounts appro 
priated after the year 1436 were gradually dimi- 
nished. The expenditures, however, were kept 
below the appropriations by more than one and a 
half millions in the year 1838. 

The year 1839 brought with it the sensible con- 
viction, actively operating upon all the departments 
of the Government, that rapid reductions in the 
national expenses must be made, or that new 
sources of revenue must be found to meet 
appropriations and answer existing demands up- 
on the putlic treasury. The action of Con- 
gress presents the best evidence of the presence 
and strength of this impulse. The appro- 
priations were brought down more than nine 
and a quarter millions inasingle year. The great 
amount of the outstanding and unexpended ap- 
propriations of former years did not permit an 
equally rapid reduction in the expenditures, and 
hence, during this year, while the amount actuelly 
expended was diminished more than six millions 
below that of the next preceding year, it exceeded 
the sum appropriated for the year by a trifle more 
than amillion anda half. The same cause pro- 
daced an expenditure, in the year 1840, of about 
three quarters of a million beyond the appropria- 
tions for the year, and yet left a balance of out- 
standing and unexpended appropriations, at the 
close of that year, of $12,306,265 35. 

Sach is a very brief and imperfect sketch of the 
financial history of the Government, se far as it 
relates to the appropriations fer the current service 
of the Government and their expenditure, during 
the twelve years of the Administrations of Presi- 
dents Jackson and Van Buren, and Mr. W. was 
pleased that the honorable Senator [Mr. Cray] had 
afforded him the occasion to make this reference to 
the matter. Nothing was farther from his inten- 
tion than tu accuse that gentleman, or any othe: 
Senator, with intestional error upon these subjects, 
but error enough had been disseminated over the 
country in regard !o these public expenses; and he 
trusted the time had now arrived when the public 
mind was in a state to listen to and weigh the ‘ruth 
in regard to them. Under this belief, he begged 
gentlemen‘again to look at this simple table, and 
see the truths it telJs. With the swelling of the re- 
venue the appropriations are swollen from 1829 to 
1833, while the expenses were almost nniformly held 
back from one to two millions behind the appro- 
priations, though in the last named year the accu~ 
mulating balances of outstanding and unexpended 
appropriations of former years brought them up 
to the level. For the years 1834 and 1835, the ap- 
propriations were rapidly depressed, and the expen- 
ditures still more rapidly; and then, in a single 
year—the memorable year of 1836—the are 
priations were increased from seventeen to thirty- 
seven millions, and the expenditures from seventeen 
to twenty-nine millions, the latter being increared 
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twelve millions in one year, and yet held eight mil- 
lions below the appropriations forthe year. This 
was the work of President Jackson. 

And at this precise period, this full flood of ex- 
travagant appropriation, President Van Buren 
came into office, and, during his first year, upon 
an amount of appropriations of more than thirty- 
four millions, and an outstanding balance of ap- 
propriations of former years unexpended of more 
than sixteen anda third millions, making together 
almost fifty and a half millions, he expended a little 
more than thirty-one and a half millions; and from 
that time to the close of the year 1840, under his 
Administration, the annual appropriations were re- 
daced from thirty-fonr to twenty-one and three 
quarter millions, and the annual expeniitures from 
thirty-one anda half to twenty-two and a third 
millions of dollars. Thess are the facts as now 
given to Congress and ihe country, in an official 
form, by the fiscal officers selected by this Adminis- 
tration, and from them the honorable Senator him- 
self cannet fail to see with what injustice he pro- 
claims the average expenditures of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s administration to have been thirty-five mil- 
lions of dollars per annum for the four years, a 
sum three and a half millions beyond the actual 
expenses of any one of those years, and twelve and 
two-thirds millions beyond the expenses of the last 
year in the rapidly descending series. 

The honorable Sena'or, without reflection doubt- 
less, made a comparison between the expenses of 
the last Administration and the present, which 
carries along with it the same error and injastice. 
In the one case he takes the payments from the 
Treasury, including trust funds and probably the 
office moneys, together with the redemption of 

reasury notes, and calls the average thirty-five 
millions per annum; and in the other case he iakes 
the figures of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
actual expenses, separated from all these collateral 
payments, and finds the amount to be twenty-four 
millions, thus showing the wide difference of eleven 
millions per annum in favor of this Administra- 
tion; when Mr. W. would show, from the very 
same documents, that the present Administration 
was, in fact, now expending and proposing to ex- 
pend, for the current service of the Government, 
more than was expended in either of the two last 
years of Mr. Van Buren’s term. 

{[Mr. Cray explained. He said he did not, in 
eitber case, state the sums with the view to make 
acomparison. His only object was to compare 
the expenses under beth Administrations with his 
own independent propositions. He did not ap- 
prove of either, for he thought both too high, and 
he expressed at the time his astonishment that the 
officers of this Administration had proposed and 
recommended such a scale of expenditure. ] 

Mr. W. accepted the explanation cheerfully, He 
believed it to be in strict accordance with the in- 
tention of the hovorable Senator. He did not sup- 
pose, at the time, his object to be to make a com- 
parison prejudicial to the last Administration; but 
the learned gentleman could not fail to see that the 
figures, as he staied them, made the comparison; 
that the readers of his remarks could not fail to 
draw the infereaces of which Mr. W. complained, 
and that thus the error would be disseminated, 


’ though not intended; for the honorable Senator 


would pardon him for saying, that all knew and he 
himself could not fai! to know, thongh he might 
not feel the consequences of that conviction so 
sensibly as Mr. W. did, that his powerful voice 
reached every corner of this extended country, and 
that such statements from him, however intended, 
must be explained by the proofs, or they would be 
taken as the proo/s in relation to these public expen- 
ditures. 

Mr. W. held ‘n his hand the annual report from 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, the same 
document from which the honorable Senator had 
derived his figures as to the proposed expenditures 
for the present year, and he was induced to believe 
the honorable gentleman had mistaken the amount 
of new appropriations recommended for the whole 
amount of expenses proposed. This inference he 
drew from the fact that, upon page three of that 
report, the Secretary says: 

“Bhe expenditures for the year 1842, including 


$7,000,000, for the redemption of Treasury notes, 
are estimated at $32,791,010 78” 
Deduct the amount included for 

the redemption of Treasury 





notes, 7,000,000 00 
And the estimate for current ex- 

penses for the year will appear 

to be $25 791,010 78 








This impression is confirmed by another docu- 
ment from the present Secretary, the estimates for 
year 1842, sent to the House of Representatives. 
Upon the first page of this document are found the 
following: 

“I have the honor to transmit, for the informa- 
tion of the House of Representatives, an estimate 
ct the appropriations proposed to be made for the 
service of the year 1842, amount- 
ing to - - - - $24,424,385 95 
“The appropriations for the ser- 

vice of the year 1843, made by 

former acts of Congress, inclad- 
ing arming and equipping the 
militia, the civilization of Indi- 
ans, Revolutionary claims, Re- 
volutionary pensions, under the 
act of June 6, 1832, claims of 
the State of Virginia, unclaimed 
pensions, relief of the several 
corporate cities of the District 
of Columbia, and public debt 1,572,900 00” 


These sums together make $25 997,258 95 











The first of the above sums js the one used by 
the honorable Senator, and it is clearly and ex- 
pressly the estimate for new appropriations only, 
while the second embraces what are known as the 
‘permanent appropriations,” and such of them as 
pertain to the ordinary expenses should clearly be 
added to make up the sum of those expenses for 
the year. The difference between the two sums, 
thus arrived at, is supposed to consist of such of 
the permanent appropriations as are applicable to 
the public debt, to the debt of the corporate cities of 
the District of Columbia, and perhaps some other 
items, which are not considered as part cf the or- 
dinary expenses; and the first of the above 
amounts, viz: $25,791,010 78, is believed to be 
the true es.imate for tne expenses of 1842, as pre- 
sented by the present Secretary of the Treasury. 

The year 1841 is to be set down as one of the 
years of this Administration, and upon page 2 of 
the annual report of the Secretary, before referred 
to, the expenditures of that year, ascertained and 
estimated, are found stated as follows: 

The expenses, as ascertained, of the first three 
quarters of 1841, were - - $24,734 346 97 
Deduct the amounts, included in 

the above sum, paid for the re- 

demption of Treasury notesand 
interest, and for payments upon 

the public debt - - 5,054,891 77 
Making the ascertained ordinary 

expenses for the three quarters $19,679,455 20 
Whole estimated expenses for the 

fourth quarter $7,290,723 73 
Deduct amounts in- 

cluded for inte. 

rest on loan and 
redemption on 

Treasury notes - 





573,183 95 





6,717 539 78 


Thus showing that the nett ordi- 
nary expenses for the year 1841, 
as ascertained and estimated at 
the Treasury Department, were $26,396,994 98 


Thus, then, we have, as nearly as they can be 
yet ascertained, the expenses of the Government, 
properly so called, for the first two years of the 
present Administration, the first at a little more 
than twenty-six and one-third millions, and the se- 
cond ata little more than twenty-five and two- 
thirds millions; while the same expenses of the 
last two years of the Administration of Mr. Van 
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Buren were, for 1839 a little less than twenty-fiys 
and a half millions, and for 1840 a fraction more 
than twenty-two and one-third millions of dollars 
Nor will it do to say that the expenses of 184) 
were graduated by the legislation which had taken 
place before the present Administration came jnio 
power, as was the fact with the first year of mr. 
Van Buren’s term; because the extra session of 
Congress in the summer of the year 1841 muy 
have increased the expenses of that year, by dire¢, 
appropriations, to an amount not very differen: 
from four millions. 

Compare, then, the state of the country, and the 
state of the Treasury, at the two periods, and see 
how the questions of economy and extravagance 
will stand between the two Administrations, Mr, 
Van Buren came into power upon the flood tide of 
an excessive revenue, and his whole term was cha. 
racterized by reduction and retrenchment, both as 
to appropriations and expenditures, as has been 
abundantly shown from official documents resting 
upon the authority of the highest fiscal officers of 
this Administration. The present party in power 
came in upon the lowest ebb of that tide, under a 
sinking revenue, an impoverished Treasury, rapid. 
ly diminishing appropriations, greatly depressed 
expenses, and a state of impaired public and pri- 
vate credit, and what has been the policy? In. 
creased expenses, new and additional taxes, and 
forced loans. At the former period, the greatest 
evil upon the country was the redundancy of the 
public revenues, and it was great indeed, so great 
that it was deranging and unsettling every thing 
connected with the monetary affairs of the coun. 
try; so great that it was the anxiety, Mr. W. might 
almost say jhe ambition, of all to get rid of it in 
any way which should not be positively mischiey- 
ous. Hence appropriations were cheerfully voted, 
which, under other circumstances, would have 
found little support, and whcle classes of private 
claims were recognised and temporarily establish- 
ed, without very rigid scratiny into the principles 
involved, or the equities present-d. Ask the mem- 
bers of the committees of this body, those who 
have had occasion to examine claims of the vari- 
ous classes, what weight they will give to prece- 
dents of allowances to be found upon our statute 
book during those years of surplus revenue? And 
yet, after we had voted all the appropriations we 
could find an apology for voting, ail the appropria- 
tions we dared to vole, more than twenty-eight 
millions of the money in the Treasury was given 
away to the States, under the specious name of 


| “a deposite,” because Congress could not summon 


ingenuity enough to expend the revenue as fast as 
it acerved, and the accumulation roused to action 
the appetite for distribution to the States. At the 
second period, every circumstance which should 
have controlled and limited expenditure, was re- 
versed, and, strange to say, the policy adopied has 
been reversed also; and while reduction and de- 
pression of expenditure characterized the councils 
of the country under the former, enlargement and 
extension is the passion under the latter. 

The resolution under consideration declares, in 
substance, that governments should be conducted 
within their means, in times of peace. The rule 
is a sound one, and how are these two Administra- 
tions likely to compare, in reference to the obser- 
vance of this salutary limit? How stands the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Van Buren, upon a trial by 
this rule, and how is the present likely to stand, so 
far as past and present acts and policy furnish a 
standard of judgment for the future? Upon this 
point, again, Mr. W. could speak by the book. 
An official document from the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitted in answer to a call made 
by the Senate during its present session, states the 
amount of public indebtedness, at two specific pe- 
riods, the 3d of March, 1841, the day on which the 
administration of Mr. Van Buren terminated, and 
the 23d of December last, precisely nine months 
and twenty days after the present Administration 
came into power. 

The amount of the public debt on the 3d of 
March, 1841, as given in the document referred to, 
was : ° . = $8,379,059 81 
Of this amount the following items 

compose a part,and, as will be 
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seen from their character, should 
be deducted, to ascertain the 
amount of debt contracted for the 
support of the Government du- 
ring the administration of Mr. 


Van Buren, viz: 
“Debt of the corporate cities of the District 
of Columbia, assumed by the United 


States ’ - $1,440,000 00 
“The funded debt— ss 
principal - $53,174 38 
interest  - 243,106 36 
———— 296,230 74 
“The unfunded debt: 
Registered certifi- 
cates . - $26,622 44 
Do Treasury notes 
issued during the 
jate war - — 4,475 00 
Do Mississippi cer- 
tificates - - 4,320 09 
———— 35,487 53 


—_—— --- — 


1,761,698 27” 





Thus leaving a balance, as the debt 

contracted during the administra- 

tion of Mr. Van Buren, by the 

issne of Treasury notes, which 

had not been redeemed, of - $6,607,361 54 

This is the amount of that debt, as given in the 
document, and to it the following note is appended, 
viz: 

“This amount is exclusive of notes received for duties and 
Jands, subsequent to the 3ist of December, 1940, and which 
were not reported on for record on the 3d of March, 1841, by 
the accounting officers.” 

From this it will be seen that this balance should 
be diminished by the amount of Treasury notes 
which were received in payment of public dues 
from the Ist day of January to the 3d day o! March, 
1841, both days inclusive, being a period of sixty- 
two days. Mr. W. could not witbhold the ex- 
pression of his surprise and regret that the amount 
ofthis deduction had not been ascertained and 
made in the document itself. These notes must 
have been “ reported on for record by the aecount- 
ing officers” long before the 23d of December, 
1841, the day on which the call for this inform’- 
tion was made by the Senate. It is impossible to 
suppose that Treasury notes, received in payment 
for duties or Jands, on or before the 3d of March, 
1841, were “in the bands of the accounting officers 
for settlement,” on the 23d of December, 1841, and 
had not then “‘ finally passed” those officers; and as 
the call of the Senate was not answered until the 
10th day of January, 1842, eighteen days after it 
was made, it would scem that this simple fact might 
have been ascertained and made certain in the an- 
swer to that call. 

As, however, that had not been done, Mr. W. 
had sought information upon this point from the 
highest source, next to the record evidence in the 
possession of the Department upon which the call 
had been made, and he felt authorized to say, from 
the evidence thus obtained, that the amount of 
Treasury notes issued under Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
miditration, and so in fact redeemed, between the 
Ist of January and the 2d of March, 1841, was not 
less than one million; thus reducing the debt con- 
tracted during that Administration, and unpaid at 
its close, from the sum above given of $6,607,361 
54 to $5,607,361 54. This would correspond 
very nearly to the statement of that deb’, so fre- 
quently and confidently made by the late Secretary 
of the Treasury, now the honorable Senator from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Woopzvry,] during the 
late extra session, That gentieman had uniformly 
stated this balance of debt at about five and a half 
millions. So far, then, to the extent of about five 
millions six hundred thousand dollars, had the admi- 
nisiration of Mr. Van Baren gone in ils expendi- 
tures beyond the current and available means of the 
Treasury, during a period of four years of the most 
excessive appropriations which the history of the 
country, in a time of peace, had presented, or could 
present. 

How was it with the present Administration? 
The same document would answer the question for 
the 23d day of Deeember last. It states the amount 
7 whole pablic debt, upon that day, to have 


» é . 14,728,085 70 
Here, again, the same items of olf — 
debt should be deducted, to arrive 
at the amount of debt contracted 
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by the present Administration. 
They are given in the document 
as follows, viz: 


“Debt of the corporate cities of 
the District of Columbia, as- 


sumed by the United States $1,440,000 00 
The (old) funded and unfunded 
debt, viz: 
The funded debt, prin- 
cipal, . - $52,434 76 
Interest : + 240,728 84 
——— 293,163 60 
The unfunded debt, regis- 
tered certificates - 26,622 44 
Do. Treasury notes issued 
during the late war - 4,475 00 
Do. ississippi certifi- 
cates : . - 4,320 09 
a————= 96,417 53 





1,768,541 13 


This will leave a baiance of debts contracted by 

the last and the present Administration, by the 

issue of Treasury notes and by loans, of ~ $12,959,504 57 
From this deduct the balance of debt contracted 

by the last Administration by the issue of 

Treasury notes, and unpaid on the 3d of 


March last, as shown by the document 6,607,361 54 


And it will leave the amount of debt contracted 

by this Administration from the 3d of March 

to the 23d of December, 1841, standing at - $6,352,143 03 

To the item of Treasury notes outstanding, in 
this statement also, a note is appended in the fol- 
lowing language, to wil: 

“This amount is exclusive of notes received for duties and 
lands subsequent to the 30th September last, and not reported 
on for record in this office, by the accounting officers.” 

If the Treasury notes actually redeemed, by be- 
ing paid in for public dues, between the Ist of Oc- 
tober, and the 23d of December, 1841, and be- 
tween the Ist of January and the 3d of March of 
the same year, shall have been equal in amount, 
then this comparative statement will be correct, 
and the balance of debt shown to have been con- 
tracted by the present Administration up to the 
23d of December last, will be the true balance. If, 
however, the amount of notes so paid in, and by 
that means redeemed in fact, shall have been less, 
during the period first mentioned, than during that 
last mentioned, then, to precisely the extent of the 
difference, the balance of debt shown by the above 
calculation to have been contracted by this Admi- 
nistration will be too small. 

Assume that it is the true balance, and how 
stands the comparison with the rule we are asked 
to establish, that every Administration should, in 
time of peace, administer the Government within 
the means of the Treasury, and not contract a debt 
to meet its ordinary expenses? The administra- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren, in a period of four full 
years, diminishing its expenses constantly from the 
commencement to the close of the term, exceeded 
the means of the Treasury by about five and a half 
millions. The present Administration, in a period 
of nine months and twenty days, increasing the 
scale of expenditure by a special session of Con- 
gress in that short time, exceeded the means of the 
Treasury by more than six and one-third millions. 
Such is the comparison, as presented by the present 
head of the Treasury Department; and here Mr. 
W. would dismiss the first resolution «f the hono- 
rable Senator, and the grounds upon which its in- 
troduction was justified. The second resolution is 
in the following words: 

2. Resolved, That such an adequate revenue cannot be ob- 
tained by duties on foreign imports, without adopting a higher 
rate than twenty per cent. as provided for in the compromise 
act, which, at the time of its passage, was supposed and as- 


sumed as a rate that would supply a sufficient revenue for an 
economical administration of the Government. 

This Mr. W. proposed to amend so that it should 
read as follows: 

Resolved, That such an adequate revenue cannot be ob- 
tained without restoring to the national Treasury the revenue 
from the public lands, or the imposition of high taxes upon all 
foreign imports, including the ordinary necessaries of life, thus 
making the tax oneroustothe whole people, because of those 
necessaries the whole people are consumers. 


The original resolution, it would be seen, was 
based upon two assumptions: 

1. That a rate of duty of 20 per cent. upon ail 
imports, would not furnish the amount of revenue 
required for an economical administration of the 
Government. 

2. That at the time of the passage of the com- 
promise act, so called, it was assumed that this 
rate of duty would furnish that amount of re- 
venue, 
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The ameudment he had proposed would show 
that, in his estimation, both these positions were a 
departure from the great question which should 
first be presented to, and decided by the Se- 
nate, viz: was the Government te be supported 
and its expenses met, in every contingency except 
that of actual war, by the revenue to be derived 
irom impost alone, wiiboat the application to those 
expenses of the revenue to be derived from the 
public lands?’ He did not desire here to discuss 
the assumptions upon which the original resolution 
was made to rest, as the first would arise under a 
subsequent resolution, and as to the second he 
had but a single remark to make. Ii was, that he 
did not know what might have been the opinions 
and views and objects of others, at the time of the 
passage of the Compromise act, but, as a member 
of this body, voting for that law, he certainly 
never for a momenteven dreamed thathe was 
voling fora measure which was eventually to 
sepatate the land revenue from the public Treasu~ 
ry, and throw that Treasury exclusively upon the 
revenue from impost for a supply of means to meet 
the expenses of the Government. 

The third resolution was in this language: 

3. Resolved, therefore, That the rate of duties on foreign 
imports ought to be augmented beyond the rate of twenty per 
cent. 80 as to produce a nett revenue of twenty six millions of 
dollars—twenty-two for the ordinary expenses of Government, 
two for the payment of the existing debt, and two millions as @ 
reserved fund for contingencies. 

This resolution assumes very important posi- 
tions, to one of which certainly Mr. W. was not 
yet prepared to subscribe. He referred to that one 
which proposed to establish the sum of twenty- 
six millions of dollars, as the amount of revenue 
necessary to be annually raised from impost alone. 
He thought that sum much too high to meet all 
the wants of the Government, if it was to be ad- 
ministered with any sort of economy, and also to 
liquidate the existing debt. Indeed ut appeared to 
*him, from the remarks of the honorable Senator, 
as well as from the language of the resolution it- 
self, that this sum was two millions beyond the 
computation of the gentleman himself. His reso- 
lution sets apart twenty-two millions of the amoant 
“for the ordinary expenses of the Government,” 
and so did his argument. All his remarks were 
based upon that sum as the standard of ordinary 
expenditure, and all his calculations and compari- 
sons went to show that it should be sufficient. He 
then followed his resolution, and set apart two 
other millions “for the payment of the ezistin 
debt.” Asto the remaining two millions, Mr. W. 
certainly did not understand the Senator, or he did 
not understand himself. The resolution says 
“two millions for a reserved fund for contin- 
gencies,” and the remarks of the honorable 
mover were calculated to produce the im- 
pression that he had in his mind, and intended by 
the language, ‘‘a reserved fund for contingencies,” 
a mere balance to be “‘reserved”’ or retained in the 
Treasury to guard against those numerous ‘“‘con- 
tingencies,” which might, in some years, cause a 
failure to realize, within the year, the whole tweniy- 
feur millions to be expended in meeting the ordi- 
nary expenditures of the Government and paying 
the debt. In support of this provision of the reso- 
lution, the honorable gentleman referred ¢ pressly 
to the honorable Senator from New Hampshire, 
late Secretary of the Treasury, [Mr. Woonsvay,} 
and to Mr. W. as having always favored, and 
urged upon Congress the necessity, of the exis- 
tence of a balance in the Treasury of two millions, 
to guard against fluctuations in the current revenue 
and other contingencies; and if he offered any other 
arguments or facts upon this poini, Mr. W. did not 
hear them. It was true that his honorable friend 
from New Hampshire, when ‘at the head of the 
Treasury Department, and himself when holding a 
place upon the Committee on Finance of the Se- 
nate, had frequently urged the great cunvenicnee 
and utility of such a Treasury balance, and he 
bad seen no cause to chadge his opinion upon that 
point. It had never, however, entered into his 
contemplation, tha!, to sustain that balance in the 

Treasury, the whole som musi be raised and re- 

placed annually. He had supposed that once there, 

if the current revenue shoul: be equal to the cur- 
rent expenses, it would remain there, sufficiently to 
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answer all usetal purposes; that if a delay of col- 
jection, or remittance, or other cause, should create 
a temporary deficiency in the revenue for one 
month, or one qaarter, and thus call for the partial 
or entire use of the reserved balance, the correc- 
tion of the irregularity in the next month, or the 
next quarter, would bring into the Treasury a cor- 
responding surplus, and thus restore the fund. 

(Mr. Cray explained. He said he might have 
passec this point, and probably did, without suffi- 
ciently explaining his views. He did not intend 
these two millions as a Treasury balance simply, 
but alo to meet the contingencies of legislation, of 
appropriations beyond the estimates and the esia- 
blished means ]} 

Mr. Wuiout said the explaration only showed, 
if it was to be accepted as made, .~at the honora- 
ble Senator had been mistaken in assuming twenty- 
two miilions as the standard of ordinary annual 
expenditure, and that it was the object of his reso- 
jution to make that standard twenty-four millions 
and nut twenty-two. He had no other remark to 
add in relation to this part of the resojution or the 
explanation upon it. 

he honorable Senator had exhibited various 
calculations and estimates to show what rate of 
duty upon our imports would be required to raise 
the revenue which he supposed to be necessary. 
Mr. W. did not propose to review those calcula- 
tions or estimates, or to exbibit others of his own. 
He had never ventured to estimate for the future 
either as to imports or revenue. He did not pos- 
sess a sufficient knowledge of the trade of thecoun- 
try, and of the causes which must, and of those 
which might, influence it, to enable him to do so in 
a manner which would give confidence to his own 
mind, much less to impart confidence to others, in 
the conclusions to which he might arrive. His 
course had been, and must be now, to examine the 
facis of past time upon these subjec's, and let them 
be his guides to action for the future. Even those 
facts time had allowed him to examine but very 
imperfecily upon this point. 

e had looked, however, at the tables of imports 
Tor several years back, and found the following re- 
sults. Taking periods of ten years together, and 
averaging the importations, exclusive of such as 
were re-exported with the privilege of a drawback 
of the duties, the business of thirty years, com- 
mencing with the year 1809, and terminating with 
the year 1838, presents the following average im 
portations of goods remaining in the country, and 
of ccurse consumed by our citizens: 


Value of Average for 

Importations. the ten years. 

From 1809 to 1818, $656, 137,846 00 $65,613,784 00 
1819 to 1828, 579,071,385 90 57,907,135 00 

1829 to 1838, 983,998,959 00 98,399,895 €0 


Such had been the importations, not re exported, 
for the thirty years preceding and inclusive of the 
year 1838, if the tables presented to us from the 
Treasury Department were to be cepended upon, 
though the results presented had, in some things, 
greatly surprised him. He had ofien heard the 
increase of population referred to as a safe rule 
by which to calculate the increase of importations, 
and the honorable Senator from Kentucky had 
made that reference, asone of the data by which 
calculations were to be made. It must undoubt- 
edly have its influence, because the increase of 
consumers must tend to enlarge the demand for the 
articles to be consumed; but when he saw that ihe 
average importations consumed in the country, 
for the ten years including 1809 and 1818, were 
greater by almost eight millions per year, than 
those for the succeeding ten years, including 1819, 
and 1828; and when he reflected that the first pe- 
nod embraced our second war with England ot 
three years, during which foreign commerce was 
supposed to be almost annihilated, and that the 
whole of the latier period had been usually counted 
one of almost uninterrupted trade and prosperity, 
and certainly was one of most rapid and almost, 
if not altogether, unexampled increase in car popu- 
lation, he was compelled to believe that there were 
influences graduating our foreign trade far more 

werful than the inerease of our population. 

be tbird period, too, that from 1829 to 1838 inclu- 
sive, was not without its lesson for reflection. It 
was within this period that the protective policy, 


| tendto those years. 
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almost independent of the consideration of reve- 
nue, had its prevalence, and still its average of 
importations for .consumption is full one-third 
higher than that of either of the former ten 
years. 

He had, also, sought the importations for the 
years 1839 and 1840, from the tables of the com- 
merce and navigation of the country, as the table 
from which he had drawn the other results did not ex- 
The tables of commerce and 

navigation do not give the re-exportations, so that 
be could only present the gross importations of the 
two Jast named years. They were given as fol- 
lows: 

Value of Importations 
For the year 1839 $162.092,132 00 

Do. do 1840 107,141,519 00 

Here would be seen a falling off of importa- 
tions between 1839 and 1840 of almost fifty-five 
millions of dollars, and the examinations of the 
several years in the whole series of the thirty-two 
years mentioned, would show great fluctuations. 
The amoust of importations for consumption in 
1836, was one hundred and sixty-eight millions, 
while the some amount for 1838, was but one 
hundred and one millions. 

The honorable mover of the resolutions, from 
the calculations he has presented, arrives at the 
conclusion that the importations for future years 
will average but ninety-one millions, and those 
calculations, he tells us, are based not upon the 
imports but the exports. He may be near the 
truth. Mr. W. had not made and could not make 
prospective calculations, any farther than safe con- 
clusions could be drawn from the facts of the past. 
Those he had given. ‘The tables of commerce and 
navigation for 1841, were not yet made up, bat the 
importations of that year would probably sink 
something below those of 1840, perhaps as low as 
the Senator’s ertimate of ninety-one millions. 

Was it safe, however, to make the business of 
1841 the basis for the arrangement of a permanent 
tariff of duties? Was it not likely that the present 
period of depression had reached its limit in that 
year? He hoped it had. The importations of 
1842 might be as low, possibly even lower, for 
events were now transpiring in the States, as_ well 
as here, which could not fail tohave a most pow- 
erful influence, favorable or unfavorable, upon the 
business of this year. Yet his impression was, 
that after this year, at the farthest, a revival of 
business would be experienced, if not in further- 
ance of sound legislative policy, against unsound 
policy and measures of legislation, State or na- 
tional. 

It was impossible for him to say thata duty of 
20 per cent. upon our importations, added to the 
land revenue, would be sufficient to meet the 
wants of the public Treasury, but he could say 
that, in his estimation, that revenue should be 
brought back and applicd to the expenses of the 
Government, before further loans were made, or 
further taxes imposed. Apply the revenues we 
have at our command to fill our empty Treasury, 
and then he would cheerfully unite with the gen- 
tlemen upon the other side to vole such taxes as 
should be necessary to meet the expenses of an 
economical administration; but while the majority 
were disposed to give away the revenue we have, 
they were offering poor encouragement to the mi- 
nority to yote either loans or taxes. Entertaining 
such impressions, be had proposed to amend this 
resolution so that it should read as follows: 

“Resolved, therefore, That so much of the act entitled,‘An 
act to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, 
and to grant pre-emption rights,’ approved on the fourth day of 
September, eighteen hundred and forty-one, as appropriates 
those proceeds to the States and Territories, and to the District 
of Columbia, ought to be repealed, because itis now apparent 
that this portion ofthe public revenue cannot he taken from the 
national Treasury without creating the instant necessity for in- 


creased loans, or additional taxation, or both, to an amount suf: 
ficient to supply the deficiency thus produced.” 


In his opening remarks, addres:ed to the Senate 
yesterday, the honorable Senator from Kentucky 
{[Mr. Cray] said a prudent and carefal farmer al- 
ways staked out his land before he sent his teams 
on to commence with the plough, and that these 
resolutions were to be his stakes. The fourth re- 
solution of the series reads as follows: 

‘4. Resolved, That in the adjustment of a tariff to raise an 


amount of twenty-six millions of revenue, the principles of the 
Compromise act generally should be adhered to; and that, es- 


eer: a maximum rate of ad valorem duties should be esta. 
lished, from which there ought to be as little departure ag Pos. 
sible.” 


Now, the honorable gentleman must pardon him 
for the remark, that it would be very difficult to 
plough by the stakes set by this resolution. In ihe 
first place, the principles of the Compromise ac 
were to be adhered to “generally.” This was very 
well of itself, but then the condition was annexed 
that twenty-six millions of revenue must be raised 
from impost alone, to do which might overturn the 
principles of the Compromise act generally, [pn 
the second place, a ‘‘mazimum rate of ad valorem 
duties” was to be established, but no rate was pro. 
posed, no stake was stuck. And in the third place, 
when this maximum should be established, there 
was to be “as litile departure from it as possible, 
What could be more particularly general than this 
resolution? What more entirely vague? And how 
was it possible for the honorable mover to suppose 
that the passage of it by the Senate could aid us in 
legislating upon this important subject, when the 
House of Representatives sbould please to send us 
the necessary bills. If amended as he had proposed, 
the resolution would read as follows: 

Resolved, That in the adjustment ofa tariff to raise an amount 
of revenue, such as may be required, over and above the meang 
to be derived from the salesof the public lands—which amount 
should always be equal to the current expenditures of the Go- 
vernment, economically and properly administered, and to the 
gradual but certain extinguishment of any existing debt—the 
principles of the act of the 2d of March, 1833, entitled “An act 
to modify the act of the fourteenth of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, and all other acts imposing duties on 


imports,”? commonly called the Compromise act, ought to be 
adhered to, as the general basis of such adjustment. 


The passage of. the re-olution in this form will 
sect important stakes. It will determine that the 
land revenue is to be brought back for the uses of 
the national Treasury, and that whatever revenue 
shall be required beyond that for the current expen- 
ses of the Government economically and properly 
administered, and for the gradual but certain ex- 
liaguishment of the present public debt shail be 
raised from impost upon the general basis of the 
Compromise act. That basis is, among other things, 
cash duties, home valuations, rates of duty as nearly 
uniform as can reasonably be imposed, an exemp- 
tion from duty of certain enumerated articles used 
in manufactures, and above all, “an economical 
administration of the Government.” The rates of 
duty would be controlled generally by the amount 
of revenue required, and in particular cases by the 
nature and character of the article to be taxed. 

The honorable Senator had gone into a labored 
argument to show that the general rate of duty 
must be 30 per cent.;. but his conclusion rested up- 
on the hypothesis that twenty-six millions per an- 
num must be raised from impost. Mr. W. proposed 
to bring back the land revenue, and thus diminish 
this amount by three millions of dollars. He trust- 
ed he had succeeded in showing before that two 
millions more of the amount, as a mere Treasury 
balance, was unnecessary, and must have been in- 
cluded under a misapprehension, inasmuch as the 
whole argument of the honorable Senator was 
based upon the assumption of twenty-two millions 
as the standard for ordinary expenditure. These 
deductions would bring down his necessity for im- 
post to twenty-one millions per annum, and inas- 
much as the actual ordinary expenditures of the 
year 1840 were brought down to about twenty two 
and one-third millions, and it was admitted on all 
hands that the work of retrenchment from the ex- 
travagancies of the period of a surplus revenue had 
been scarcely more than commenced, he must think 
the standard of the honorable Senator of twenty- 
two millions for the ordinary expenses of an eco- 
nomica! administration much too high. He did not 
know that these considerations ought to induce the 
belief thata rate of duty of 20 percent. would 
produce a sum which, added to the land revenue, 
would be sufficient to meet the expenditures of an 
economical administration, but he was compelled 
to say that the honorable Senator had failed to 
prove to the satisfaction of his mind that that rate 
would not be sufficient, aided by the proceeds of 
the lanas. 

It was unsafe, too, in his judgment, to adjust a 
tariff intended to be permanent, upon calculations 
as to the importations of 1841 and 1842 alone, the 
two years, in all human probability, of the greatest 

depression in a period of depression hitherto unex- 
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ampled in a time of peace. The result of an ad- 
jusiment upon such a basis would be almost cer- 
iain to be an early excess of revenue again, and 
consequent extravagance of expenditure, accumu: 
lation of surpluses, derangement of business, distri- 
bution, and another depression. And, nextto a 
hopeless debt, a repetition of ihese events, ROW so 
fresh in the memory of all, was to be studiously 
avoided. 

Mr. W. had now reached the fifth resolution of 
the honorable Senator, and he considered ihai the 
key to unlock ali that preceded it; the hinge upon 
which the whole action upon the first five resoju- 
tions must and wouldturn. Ii wasin the following 


language: me 
5, Resolved, That the provision in the act of the exira ses- 
sion for the distribution « f the proceeds of the public lands, re- 


quiring the operation of that act to be suspended, in the contin- 
geucy of a higher rate of duty than 20 per cent. ought to be 
repealed, ; ' ‘ : 

This resolution opens the policy which it seems 


to be the object of the whole series to call upon the 
Senate to sanction, viz: the policy and expediency 
of DISTRIBUTION, regardless of the state of the Trea- 
sury, the means of the Treasury, the power to 
raive revenue, or the condition of public credit. No 
proposition of higher importance could well be 
presented to the Senate, and the questions which 
demand deep and careful consideration, before it is 
decided, are of vital interest to the people, to the 
Government, and to the existence of our institu- 
tions. Among them are the following: 

1. The constitutionality of exercising the taxing 
power of this Government to raise money for State 
expenditure. 

9, The necessary influences upon both the State 
and the Nationa! Government of the establishment 
of the policy of distribution and the consequent ex- 
ercise of the Federal taxing power to raise money 
for the States. 

3. The influence of this policy especially upon 
the expenditures of this Government for objects 
purely national, such as the army, the navy, pub- 
lic defences, the administration ofjustice, and the 
like. 

4, The necessary influence of the policy upon 
the public credit of the United States. 

These points Mr. W. would consider in their 
order, and 

1. The constitutionality of exercising the taxing 
power of this Government to raise money for 
State expenditure. 

The time had been when this fact was matter of 
dispute, and when it was contended that the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands might be dis- 
wibuted to the States without drawing afier it the 
consequence of imposing new taxes for the sup- 
portof this Government. At a former session of 
Congress, he had consumed the time o! ‘he Senate 
in making a labored speech, the a!mosi entire ob- 
ject of which was to establish this fact: To prove 
that the distribution of the proceeds of tie lands 
would be, in effect, to distribute the revenue from 
impost; and at that time be had supposed, it he 
could establish that position to the satisfaciion of 
2 the distribution policy would be abandoned by 
all. 

This fact was undisputed, was admiited by 
all, so that any necessity for a repetition of his 
former labor, up to this point, was wholly su- 
perseded. Now the Treasury was in want, with all 
the means which the revenue from the laads and 
the customs would bring into it. No one, there- 
fore, pretended to deny that, if the revenue from 
the lands should be taken away for distribution, in- 
slant new taxes must be imposed to supply the de- 
ficiency thus occasioned. This was a consequence 
of the present distribution universally conceded. 

He was not, however, compelled to resort io this 
consequential testimony to establish this fact. The 
honorable mover of the resolutions [Mr. Cray] had, 
Upon a late occasion, with his accustomed frank- 
ness, declared in his place that the real question 
presented was, whether we should compel the 
States to resort to their power of direct taxation to 
meet their present embarrassments and wants, or 
should exercise ourselves our more mild power 
of incidental or indirect taxation, to eccomplish 
the same object; and, thus stating the question, he 

urged the exercise of our power for the States, in- 
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selves. This put the question of faet at resi. 

How was it, then, with the question™0f power cn 
our part?) The Constitution of the United States, 
article 1, section 8, says: ‘*The Congress shall 
have powerto lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide fer 
the commen defince and general welfare of the United 
Slates.” 

This is the power granted to Congress by the 
Constitution—*to lay and collec! taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises; and these are the objects for 
which money may be so collected from the people, 
viz: to pay the debis of the United States; to pro- 
vide for the common de‘ence of the United States; 
to provide for the general welfare of the United 
States. To distribute money from the Treasury of 
the Union to the separate States as a gratuity, is 
ceriainly not applying it to the paymentof the debts 
of the United States. It is not using it to provide 
for the common defence of the United States. Does 
such a disposition of the money, then, come within 
the power “to provide for the general welfare of 
the United States?” If not, the Constitution does 
not authorize such an application of the money of 
the Union. If it does come within this power, 
then any object of State expenditure, directed by 


the Legislature of a State, is an expenditure to pro- | 


vide for the general welfare of the United States, 
and Congress cen direct the payment from the na- 
tional Treasury; for the expenditure of the pro. 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, directed to 


be distributed to the States by the law of Congress | 


named in this resolution, is left entitely to the will 
of the State Legislatures. It may be applied to 
the existing debits of the States, to the construciion 
of internal improvements within them, to the pro- 
motion of education, and such like objects, or it 
may be expended in defraying t.e cuirent and ordi- 
nery expenses of their Governments, or to meet 
any other appropriation their respective L-gisla- 
tures may choose to make for any object whatever. 
He certainly will not deserve the soubriquet of 
‘“abstractionist” in constitutional construction, who 
is able to satisfy his mind that money thus disposed 
of by Cengress is money expended “to provide 
for the general welfare of the United Siates.” 

Mr. W. was aware that the demonstrative force 
of this argument had been attempted, upon former 
occasions, to be avoided, by contending for a dis- 
tinction, as to the power of application, between 
money in the Treasury being the proceeds of the 
land sales, and money derived from taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises; and that this distinction was 
sought to be sustained upon the following grounds: 

1. That the lands were ceded by several of the 
States to the United States for no valuable con- 
sideration, and therefore the proceeds ought equi- 
tably to be retarned to them, or the lands be speci- 
fically reconveyed. 

2. That the cessions of the States were made for 
a specific purpose, viz: the payment of the debt of 
the Revolution, and that debt having been fully 
paid, the lands should revert, and if still held by 
the United States should be considered as held 
merely in trust for the States. 

The fact that but a very small fraction of the 
lands now held by the Uniied States, and remain- 
ing unsold, are within the bounds of the territory 
ceded by the States, and that more than nine- 
tenths, and probably nineteen-twentieths of the 
whole are the Jands purchased by the United States 
from France and Spain, under the Louisiana and 
Fiorida treaties, and paid for out of the public 
Treasury of the United States, and from. revenue 
raised from taxes imposed and collected under the 
authority of the United States, bas beca so effec- 
tual an answer to these positions as almost to have 
withdrawn them from the recent arguments in fa- 
vor of this policy of distribation. 

And since it has been conclusively shown, from 
authentic public records, that the hands, unaided 
by the revenues derived from impost, would never 
have paid the Revolationary debt, if indeed they 
would, up to this period, have defrayed the ex- 
penses incurred simply on their own account; that 
that debt is now annmaily being paid from the 
Treasury of the Union, in the shape of Revolu- 
tionary pensions, in amounts quite equal to the or- 
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stead of their exercise of their own power forthem- |) diaary proceeds of the lands; and that the deeds of 
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cession merely conveyed the sovereignty over the 
territery, and the right to purchase the Indian title, 
that being all the States held and could convey, all 
which they did convey in full and absolute proper- 
ty, without reservation orcondition, other than tLat 
the lands should bea common fund from which 
every State then in existence, and every State 
which should be thereaf.er formed, should derive 
a benefit in proportion to the share of such State 
in the general charge and expenditure of the com- 
mon Government, these positions seem to be ef- 
fectively abandoned, and the same conclusion as 
to the constitutional power of Congress to make 
the distribution is at'empted to be sustained upon 
another ground altogether. 

It isnow assumed and contended that the Con- 
stitution iiself, in the second clause of the third 
section of the fourth article, bas expressly con- 
ferred the power. The clause of the Constitution 
here referred to is in the following words: 


“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make al! 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
Property belonging to the United States; and nothing in this 
Co. stitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State,” 


If the power here conferred upon Congress ‘‘to 
dispose oi” the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States, extends any further than a 
power to dispose of “to pay the debts and provide 
ior the common cefence and general welfare of the 
Uniied States,” as Mr. W. insisted it did not, then 
it was a power wholly without constitutional limit 
or restriction; and the open and unrestrained dis- 
cretion and will of Congress must be held to be 
the constitutional rule for the disposition of all the 
territory and all the other property belonging 
to the United States. For, if gentlemen were 
prepared to assume this broad and open rule 
of construction as to the “territory,” the lands, 
they must not forget or overlook the fact 
that the text of the Constitution puts all “other 
property belonging to the United States” upon the 
same footing, and grants precise'y the same power 
over it as over the territory. The grani of power 
is to dispose of “ithe territory and other property be- 
longing to the United States: To make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory and 
olher property belonging to the United Siates.” It 
was impossible to separate tbe application of the 
grant, so as to give it a different scope, and force 
when applied to the “territory” from what it must 
also receive when applied to “the other property.” 
Both were included in the same clause, surrounded 
by the same language, and constitutionally subject 
to the same disposition. 

If this construction of our powers is now to be 
adopted, we must resort to a new reading of the Ist 
clause of the 8ih section of the lst article of the 
Constitution, before referred to, as the power of 
Congress will no longer be “to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debis 
and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United Siates,” as our old fashioned 
fathers have supposed, but it will be to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposis and excises, that the 
raoney thus drawn from the people may be dis- 
posed of according to the discretion and pleasure of 
Congress. 

Another power in the Constituiion has been re- 
ferred to as illustrative of the absence of imitation 
to many of the most important of those powers. It 
is to be found in the 2d clause of the 8th section 
of the Ist article, and in the following words: 


“The Congress shall have power—to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States.” 


Here, it 1s said, is a most important power ex- 
pressly conferred, and wholly without limitation, 
restriciioo, or condition. Is it so by fair construce 
ticn and interpretation? The power to lay and 
collect taxes is expressly conferred to pay the debts 
contracted by borrowing money on the credit of 
the United States; and will any one sericusly con- 
tend that Congress possesses a constitational power 
over the disposition of the money borrowed, which” 
it would not possess over the money collected from 
taxes to pay the debt? That would be to contend 
that Congress may extend the scope of its powers 
of expenditure by making loans; that it can do in- 
directly what it cannot do directly; that it may ap- 
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ply borrowed money to objects upon or for which 
the Constitution prohibits the direct application of 
the avails of a tax, and yet that it has the express 
authority of that same Constitution for imposing a 
tax to repay that borrowed money. ill such 
palpable evasions be insisted upon as provisions of 
our glorious Constitution? 

Is it asked, thea, for what purposes Congress 
can constitutionally borrow money on the credi: of 
the United States? Mr. W. thought the answer 
was plain and irresistible from the language of the 
clause next preceding that which confers the pow- 
erto borrow. That answer is “to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defenee and general 
weifare of the United States.” If this be not the 
true reading, then, indeed, there is no other limita- 
tion to this power also, than the discretion and 
pleasure of Congress; and when that came to be 
tbe construction of the constitutional powers of the 
Legislature over the money and property and cre- 
dit of the nation, we may cease to talk of Jimita- 
tions and restrictions under our system, and pre- 
pare our knees to bend, and our heads to bow, to 
“the supremacy of Parliament.” 

Still another position has been sometimes as- 
sumed to avoid the conclusion, here expressed, and 
which seem to follew almost irresistibly from the 
provisions of the Constitution quoted. It is that 
money is not property in the sense in which that 
term is used in the third section of the fourth arti- 
cle of the Constitution before referred to, and that 
the power there conferred “to dispose of and 
make ali needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory and other property belonging to the 
United Staies,” does not, and was not intended, to 
confer power over the money of the United States, 
but only over the land, the buildings, the forts, the 
ships, and the like property. If this position be 
sound, the argumentis atan end as to any power 
derived under this provision of the Constitution to 
make the distribution proposed to be made to the 
States, because that proposition is to distribute 
money, not lands or any other property; the “‘pro- 
ceeds” of the lands, not the lands themselves, and 
those proceeds are to be first made money in the 
National Treasury, and to be drawn from them 
by the States in money. 

This simple answer to the proposition can 
scarcely fail to show its fallacy, because the propo- 
sition thus carried out to its consequences, would 
admit that Congress might constitutionally give 
the lands, but could not give the money for which 
the lands should sell. So, also, in relation to the 
other branch of the proposition, the “other pre- 
perty,” the doctrine would be that Congress could 
not give the money from the Treasury in distribu- 
tion, but it could purchase the “other property” 
with the money, and distribute it when so  pur- 
chased. Or, if it should be insisted, as it doubtless 
would be, that the “proceeds” of the land, and 
other property, could be constitutionally distributed, 
as well as the property itself, then this new consti- 
tutional doctrine would be that Congress cannot 
take the money in the Treasury derived from im- 
post, and distribute it, but that it cas take that same 
money and purchase the land, as in the cases of 
Louisiava anc Florida it has done, or purchase 
any “other property” with the money, and then 
again sell the land or other property purchased, 
and distribute “the proceeds,” the money received 
for it. Willany man contend that the Constitu- 
tion of the United Sates forces the Congress of the 
United States to such miserable shifts and devices 
to enable it to perform iis constitutional duties to 
the States and the people? Is it not rather when 
we undertake to perform acts,and to exercise 
powers, to which the Constitution is a stranger, 
that we find ourselves in these labyrinths of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions? 

Mr. W. thought these were views which 
demanded the most solemn consideration and re- 
flection from the members of the Senate. It was 
possible his views were mistaken, and he grieved to 
say that, whether mistaken or not, he was but too 
conascicus that the majority ef the body he was ad- 
dressing believed them (o be so. 

Under this conviction, he was forced to ex- 
ainine this exercise of the taxing power of this Go- 
vernment as a question of expediency; and in this 
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aspect its intrinsic importance would not be found 
to be diminished. In the order of inquiry he had 
proposed he would consider— 

2. The necessary influences upon both the State 
and National Governments of the establishment of 
the policy of distribution, and the consequent ex- 
ercise of the Federal taxing power to raise money 
for the States. 

To Jay and collect taxes is an odious exercise 
of power.in a popular sense, and one which no peo- 
ple would quietly bear bat for collateral conside- 
ration arising either from the necessity of the tax, 
as a measure of revenue, Or from some anticipated 
consequential benefit to be derived from a particu- 
lar tax imposed upon a specified interest, or descrip- 
tion of proper'y. On the other hand the expendi- 
ture of public money is ordinarily a popular exer- 
cise of powers, and especially in the locality where 
the expenditure is to be made. These two powers 
are ordinarily reposed in the same hands, are most 
usually exercised in combination with each other, 
and the very theory of Government, so far as they 
are concerned, is that the oppressive character of 
the first, in its influence upon those who are the sub- 
jects of taxation, is to be neutralized by the benig- 
nant character of the second in the influence 
which its proper and just and equal exercise cannot 
fail to produce. The policy of distribution is to 
separate these powers, and devolve the exercise of 
each upon different and distinct legislative bodies, 
acted upon by different and in many cases conflict- 
ing interests and influences, and acting under 
widely different responsibilities. Under this policy 
the Congress is to be the taxing Legislature, while 
the Legislatures of the States are to hold the appro- 
priating power, and thus the checks and balances 
of governmental power are, in these most essen- 
tial particulars, to be destroyed. The passion on 
the part of the State Legislatures to expend is no 
longer to be restrained by their fears to tax; and a 
direct and instant conflict is thus invited between 
the excessive exercise of an odious power here, and 
any restraintepon the indulgent exercise of a bene- 
ficent power there. Which of the parties will 
prevail in such a conflict? Look at the constitu- 
tion of this body. It stands upon the State Legis- 
latutes. Our commissions are from those high 
bodies, and many of the members of the Senate con- 
scientiously believe in the duty of obedience to 
instructions given from them to the Senators of 
their appointment. The will of the Legislature 
of each State, then, will -be law to the Senators 
from the State, upon a subject of this description. 
Here, therefore, the result of the conflict cannot 
be doubtful? How will it be in the other branch 
of Congress! There the representatives hold their 
places, not by an election from the Legislature, but 
the people of their State, and from the same peo- 
ple who elect the popular branch at least of the State 
Legislature. The representatives in the popular 
branch of the respective State Legislatures, how- 
ever, are, in numbers, compared with the represen- 
tatives of the same people in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as from three or four in some States, to 
forty or more in others, to one; and the representa- 
tive in the State Legislature, representing a much 
smaller district, or territory, and performing all his 
official service within the State, is much nearer 
the people, much more with them, and en- 
joys much greater opportunities to make his acts 
acceptable to theconstituent body, and to impress 
upon them favorable views of his policy, than does 
the representative in Congress. Suppose then a 
local expenditure, confined toa single Congres- 
sional district, to be the object, and the members of 
the State Legislature from that district urge upon 
the common constituency the berefits and advan- 
tages to them of the expenditure, and their anxiety 
to appropriate and apply the money, provided their 
representative in Congress can be persuaded to vote 
the tax to raise it. Suppose the representative 
in Congress finds it in his power to be present, and, 
in answer to this appeal from his co-representa- 
tives in the Legislature, he attempts to show the 
common constitaency, what the fact really would 
be if equality in the taxation and distribution 
should be preserved, that were he to succeed in in- 
ducing Congress to impose the tax, it would be 
upon them and them alone it would be imposed; 





Senate, 


that the effect of the policy would be to Compe] 
them first to put their hands in their own pockeis 
and pay this money to the tax collector, and tha; 
in the progress of time, after the lapse of a year 
perhaps, the money they had thus paid Would 
come back to them to meet their favorite local ey. 
penditure, diminished by the amount of the fees of 
that cullector, and such other expenses as might be 
attendant upon its collection, safekeeping anq 
return. How soon would this honest, truth-i¢}}j, 
representative, be answered by his popularity see. 
ing opponents, that not their limited constituency 
alone, but all the people of the whole Union mug 
share in the tax, while they alone would enjoy the 
benefit, and blessings to flow from the expenditure 
of the money? How readily would the reply be 
made that the tax is merely voluntary .and he who 
should not choose to consume foreign imported 
goods would not be compelled to pay a cent, while 
the rich and luxurious were the peculiar objecis 
of the taxation? And how confidently, and ip 
many instances triumphantly, would this fallacy 
be urged upon those who were daily paying an 
onerous tax upon the very salt which must season 
their humble food, and who would thus be made 
homble petitioners for an increase of the burden? 
What would avail the ablest efforts of the Single 
handed member of Congress, under circumstances 
like this, whether opposed by three, or four, or by 
forty, members of the Legislaturé of his State, ail 
seeking }o make themselves acceptable to the com- 
mon constituency, and to perpetuate their cflices 
and their power, by the promises and the expendi- 
ture of money not raised, or to be raised, by taxa- 
tion from their hands? 

Extend the supposed case toa whole State, infla- 
enced by the desire for some particular local ex- 
penditure co-extensive with its limits—to a whole 
section of the Unioa similarly affected by a parii- 
cular class of expenditures—to the States now, or 
at any future period, struggling against a load of 
debt contracted for expenditures of whatever cha- 
racter within their respective limits, or upon lia- 
bilities however incurred, and who can fail to see 
that the same results may be anticipated, and that 
the taxing power of Congress must and wil! be 
invoked to an extent only to be measured by the 
endurance of the tax payers, or the continuance 
of aforeign trade? That such effects should follow 
from the separation of these important powers of 
Government, and the exercise of each respectively 
by independent hands and under independent in- 
fluences, is as natural as that the most perfect ma- 
chine of bumaa invention should ran wild and de- 
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feat its object and destroy itself, when the proper Can t 
checks and balances upen the different parts are distribu 
wholly removed, or. their appropriate powers and ests an 
influences entirely reversed. practi 
This mode of raising money for the States can Bring | 
never make taxation and expenditure equal be- lis .of | 
tween the different States and sections of the seri plio 
Union. The tax is upon the foreign importations p00 Whi 
of the country. They principally come in to the pe ihe r¢ 
country at a few points, and are distributed accord- secure 
ing to the course of trade over ourbroad land. The pris as 
duties are first paid, or secured to be paid, at is, a 
the place of importation; are then charged by the icles a 
importing merchant as a part of the cost, and the d mus' 
purchaser for consumption pays the duty as a part combir 
of the price of the goods he purchases, whetber it lensive 
be at New York, the principal point of importation, 0 Hou 
or at the most remote point in the Union, where a tion 
retail merchant of foreign goods is located, or a tra- equal 
velling pedier of such goods finds his way. Take, ho ca 
then, the map of the United States. Look at the ted, a 
facilities for communication with, and transporta- the 
tion to, the different sections. Examine the siatis- A var 
ties of the country as to population and wealth, and a ex 
the means and inducements to purchase foreign ba 
goods, and see whether these elements warrant the st be 
presumption that the distribution of the avails of a orn 
tax upon the single one of population will restore con 
to each tax payer the money he has paid, with only cn, 
the deduction of the costs and charges of collection. frui 
It never can be so. The pecuniary condition of . 
the different sections of the country, the habits and ding 
manners and fashions, as well as the tastes and in- f 
clinations, will make the most essential differences ‘0 
in the consumption of foreign goods between por Prec 
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osof the population numerically equal. The 
ercise of the ederal power of taxation in the 
rm of impost, therefore, to raise money to be dis- 
‘puied to the States according to population, can 
ser produce an equality between those who pay 
tax and those who receive the avails. The ac- 
mof sucha system cannot fail to be unequal, 
»j must therefore be unjust. a 
Another view will exhibit a greater inequality in 
» working of the system. The different sections 
‘the Union follow different emp'eymen.s, and 
ve essentially different interests to be affected by 
yy ax wpon importations. Yet all will yield to 
ch impositions of this character as the necessities 
the Government require. Depart from that stan- 
rd, however, and commence to impose there 
ses for S'ate expenditure, and the inequality and 
pjustice become most manifest. The Federal 
+ vernment is the Government of all, and must be 
ypported by all; and whatever portion of the reve- 
ne necessary for that support it shall be thought 
jitic to draw from a tax upon imports must be 
id by all, however unequally that tax may bear 
n the different States and sections of the coun- 
», Notso with the State Governments. They 
e the institutions of the States themselves; of the 
articular people subject to each, and their reve- 
oes and their expenditures should be equally a 
aiter with themselves. The objecis fer taxation, 
ke the objects for expenditure, should be selected 
yeach, and borne and enjoyed by its own people. 
nese principles are so plain and so just, that the 
mple statement of them, it would seem, must 
ymmand the assent of every American heart. 
Bring in, then, the Federal power of taxation, 
dexert that power upon the foreign imports, to 
ise money for State expendiiure, and where will 
the equality or justice? One Staie will consider 
tax a direct benefit to its peculiar interests, be- 
use it will protect them against foreign competi- 
on, and to that State its distributive share of the 
oney derived from the tax, will be but an- inci- 
ntal consideration to the advantages anticipated 
om the influence of the tax upon its domestic in- 
ests. Another State will look upon that same 
as directly calculated to destroy the market 
broad for its principal staple, and therefore threat- 
ing to its peculiar interests a directinjury, infinitely 
yond the mere contribution in money which the 
calls for; and to such a State the mere distribu- 
pn ofits share of thé proceeds of the tax, after 
expenses of collection and distribution shall 
ve been deducted, will seem rather an insult 
h a compensation for the injustice inflicted upon 
Can the most sanguine advocate for the policy 
distribution fail to see that these conflicting in- 
tests and influences and feelings must surround 
practical operation of the system? 
Briog these jarring elements into action in the 
lis.of Congress, and set them to selecting the 
scriptions of property, the articles of import, 
poo Which a tax for distribution shall be assessed. 
(he representatives from each State struggling 
secure the highest attainable tax upon such im- 
is as Came in competition with its domestic in- 
‘sli, and to discharge from the tax such other 
cles as its citizens do not grow, cr manufacture, 
‘must purchase. Let the scramble go on until 
combination of interests can be formed sufficiently 
usive to control a majerity of the votes of the 
0 Houses, and then witness the character of the 
toa which will be imposed to raise money for 
equal distribution throughout the whole Union. 
to can contemplate a curse of action thus in- 
ted, and bope that our institutions can long en- 
the conflicts which will be engendered? 
variety of opinions were entertained, and had 
U expressed, as to the ultimate termination of 
1 a policy, by those who equally agree that it 
sibe an entire subversion, or radical change in 
form of our Government; one class contending 
‘Consolidation, another that a dissolution of the 
‘0, and a third that perfect anarchy, would be 
t to be realized from a measure so dange- 
8. To Mr. W. it was very plain that the final 
ination of this suicidal policy must be ruin in 
form, and ruin so effeciual to the peace and 
og'a and liberties of the country as to render 
Precise form a matter of secondary interest. 


The intermediate steps would be most likely to 
decide the character of the catastrophe. If the 
Sates were continued the appropriating bodies, 
while this Government was forced to exercise the 
laxing power, as at present proposed, the ruin 
must commeuce here. This Government mest 
fall, and that speedily, under such a system. If, on 
the contrary, Congress, from a short experience, 
should see its own speedy dissolution, and feel ihe 
seeds of its own destruction, in the prosecution of 
that unnatural course, and should resume the direc- 
tion of the expenditures, and proceed io exercise 
that right in conjunction with the iaxing power, 
then consolidation would be the unavoidable result 
of the quiet acquiescence of the States. 

Is there the possib:lity of mistake in these con- 
clusions? Look at the condition of the Siates at 
his moment. To-day, resolutions from the Legis- 
lature of one State are iaid upon our tables, pressing 
Congress to pursue this policy of distribution. To- 
morrow, resolutions trom the Legislature of an- 
other Siate come, refusing to accept iis distribu- 
tive share of the money, throwing back our proffer- 
ed boon into our faces, and repudiating the policy 
as unconstitutional, unequal, and unjust. Does 
this lock like peace and harmony and prosperity 
under this new sysiem, when yet the first step un- 
der it has not been taken? 

Mr. W. could not omit, in this connection, to 
throw out another idea inseparable from this dis- 
position of the public money. We were constantly 
referred to the deep indebtedness of a large propor- 
tion of the States, and to their urgent want of 
means to prosecute their works of internal im- 
provement, as the justification for the disiribution 
proposed; and it was doubtless intended by the 
friends of the measure that the money should have 
those applications. Most of the State debts had 
been contracted jor the construction of railroads 
and canals, works peculiarly beneficial to the pro- 
perty holders of the States, as enhancing the value 
of the property held by them. This had been the 
prominent inducement for the commencement and 
prosecution ef the mosi of those works in the seve- 
ral States, and the debis had been incurred, and 
made a charge upon that property, upon the grouad 
that its enhanced value would enable it to discharge 
the incumbrauce, and still receive benefit from the 
operation. All this was fair and just, because the 
benefits and the burdens were made te go together. 
Adopt the policy now proposed, and we change the 
debt from the property to the persons within the 
State. By providing for the payment in the way 
of taxes upon the consumers of imported goods, 
we, toa very greal exient, tax the rich and the 
poor equally. All must be clothed and fed, and 
by changing the tax to pay the State debt, from 
the land and other taxable property of the Siate, 
to the mete articles of fureign importation, which 
enter more or less into the clothing and ihe food of 
every individual of our country, we force an al- 
most equality of tax upon all, without regard to 
the possession of property, while the essentiai ben - 
fiis of the expenditure are almost in the direct 
ratio of property. Thus, while ia the capacity of 
the National Legislature, we venture upon the ex- 
ercise of a most questionable power, to use no 
stronger language, for the avowed object of re- 
lieving the States, we in truth and in fact do no 
more than to interfere and impose a most unequal 
and unjust tax upon their respective citizens to pay 
these debts which the property of each State ought 
to pay. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cxiay,] upon a late occasion, when speaking ot this 
distribution, iniroduced the comparison of a kind 
parent, dispensing portions of his income and of 
the property he had accumulated, to aid, encou- 
rage and relieve his needy and embarrassed chil- 
dren; forgetting, as the honorable gentleman must 
have done at the moment, that this Goverament, 
which represents his supposed parent, so far from 
having income or esiate to spare in aid of the 
States, is now in extreme want, and, being wholly 
unable to supply itself from its means or iis credit, 
is daily threatening with faither taxation a!l the 
people of all the States to fill its empty Treasury. 
Mr. W. would make the comparison of the hono- 
rable Senator according to the facis. The parent, 
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finding his estate to be whelly insufficient to meet 
his current expenses, and that his credit has failed 
to be a resource for the deficiency, generously offers 
the estale to his children, provided they will con- 
sent to an annual tax so far bevond its valne as to 
be equal to all his expenses, and enable him to live 
athisease. This is the case as the facts present 
i'; and will the honorable gentleman so present it 
to the States of the Union, when he, in the 
name of this common Government, offers to 
them the boon of his proposed distribution? Will 
the Legislatures of the States, and the Go- 
vernors of the States, when their respective agents 
shall return from the exhausted Federal Treasury, 
with this humble pittance, and when they shall pre- 
sent itto the people they represent, tell that peo- 
ple, honestly and truly, that for every dollar so ob- 
tamed they must pay back in taxes another dollar 
over and above the charges for collecting the tax? 
Will they te!l them further that, while the dollar 
received is to be applied towards the payment of a 
debt now charged upon the property of the rich, or 
to make a canal or railroad to benefit his property, 
the dollar tu be returned is to be taken in nearly 
equal proportions from the pockets of all who are 
able to command the ordinary comforts of life 
generally enjoyed in ourcountry? If they do, the 
real merits of this new policy will be universally 
understood, and cannot, in that case, fail to be 
jusily approciated by an intelligent people. 

3. The influences of this policy, especially upon 
the expenditures of this Government, for objects 
purely national, such as the army, the navy, pub- 
lic defences, the administration of justice, and the 
hike, should now receive a brief consideration. 

The natural and necessary tendency of this poli- 
<y must be to produce a constant conflict between 
the wants of the States and the wants of this Go- 
vernment. Both are to be presented at the same 
Treasury, and to be met from the same general re- 
sources, or from the exertion of the same body to 
taise revenue. Take the present time, and the 
present condition of things, in regard to the reve- 
nues and the wants of both Governments, as one 
most favorable for the illustration. Many of the 
States are deeply indebted, their treasuries empty, 
their revenues wholly insufficient to meet their or- 
dinary experses and pay the interest upon their 
debts, and their public works are arrested in an in- 
complete and unproductive state. This Govern. 
meat is in a defenceless state, its army too smal, 
its navy but commenced, its jadicial system cover- 
ing but a partof its settled territory, its harbors 
not touched, or but parily improved, so as to give 
security to commerce, its debt inereasing, its Trea 
sury empty, its credit depressed, its fdreign rela- 
tions presenting a threatening aspect, and its reve 
nues, all together, insufficient to meet the interest 
of its debt and the expenditures called for by those 
entrusted with the administration of !s affairs. In 
this pecuniary condition of both Governments, the 
State and the national, this policy of distribution is 
proposed to relieve the States. It is adopted, sub- 
ject to certain limitations. The avails of one 
great branch of tbe national revenue are to be ta- 
ken from the National Treasury and given to the 
States, provided the other, at a certain rate of tax, 
will meet the wants of this Government. A few 
months pass away, and before the time fixed in the 
law for the distribution principle to commence its 
action, the fact becomes manifest, beyond doubt or 
question, that the branch of revenue left for the use 
of this Government; pushed to the extreme limit 
allowed by the distribution law, wiil not mect the 
indispensable wants of the National Treasury, and 

that both branches of that revenue together cannot 
supply the expenditare proposed by the Adminis- 
tration. 

Here the conflict begins. The distribution is in« 
sisted on in the face of these facts, and the resolu- 
tion now under consideration is presented, boldly 
removing the only remaining condition attached to 
the distribution, that of acertain supply for the 
National Treasury, and thus providing certainly 
for the States to the extent of this entire branch of 
the national revenues, leaving the national wants 
to be supplied as they may by future legislation, or 
not to be sapplied at ail. Such are the first steps 
proposed in this new policy, and can we ask 
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stronger evidences to show us where and how ii 
must result? 

Suppose this reselution do not pass, and that 
the present limilation on the distribution be not re- 
moved? Will not the friends of the policy, as a 
natural consequenee, be induced to make an effort 
to force the expenditures of this Government with. 
in the limitation, at whatever hazard to tke great 
interests of the nation, so that the appetite already 
created for the distribution, and the promises of re- 
lief and of beneii held out from it, may not be 
disappointed?) Mr. W. was not authorized to say, 
nor did he say, that this effort would be made, but 
such was the natural tendency, and one of the ne- 
cessary influences flowing from the upnatural po- 
licy. 

He desired to trace the natural tendencies of this 
proposed system one siep further. Suppose this 
resolution do pass and the limitation resting upon 
the present distribution jaw be removed. All know 
that the distributive shares of the proceeds of the 
jJands to the deeply indebted States will be wholly 
insufficient to relieve their present pressing wants 
and restore their credit. Is the policy, if once 
adopted, necessarily limited to the Jand revenue? 
Certainly not. He trusted he had shown that the 
constitutional power of Congress over that, and 
over all other portions of the public revenue, was 
the same, was identical. Some States, as it is 
well known, favor this policy because they believe 
a consequence of it will be high duties and a re- 
sulting protection to their peculiar interests. Oth- 
ers favor it because their present condition demands 
pecuniary aid, and their State Legislatures are un- 
willing to impose taxes. Let, then, the distribu- 
tion of the land revenue be made, and its inadequa- 
cy be seen and felt by the indebted States, and let 
ihe States which desire the policy for the sake of 
the protection, at the same time see that the ar- 
justment of a tar? of duties, witha view simply 
io meet the expenses of the national Government 
from impost alone, is not likely te raise the duties 
upon certain articles of their growih, or produc- 
tion, as high as they believe would best subserve 
their interests; and how easy will it be to propose 
special legislation as to certain great and leading 
articles, such for example as the manufactures 
of cotton and woo! and iron, to raise the duty upon 
them above the general raics so as to meet the 
wishes of the protected interests, and to set apart 
the revenue to be derived from the importation of 
these articles to be added to the fund for distribu- 
tion to serve the interests of the indebied Siates? 
Are not such combinations of interests strongly 
invited by this dangerous policy? And who can 
look at the condition of those States which are not 
benefited by the prot ‘ctive policy, which are not 


oppressed with debt, and the great interests of | 


which are directly injured and oppressed by the 
taxes to be imposed, and not tremble for the peace 
of the country and the integrity of the Union, when 
the combinations of iaierest thus invited shail be- 
come formed and shail commence to carry out this 
policy under such impulses? 

There is another aspect in which the subject is 
to be viewed under this head, in relation to which 
we are not wholly without experience. It will be 
remembered that ihe excesses of revenue accumu- 
Jating from 1833 to 1836 inclusive, engendered 
this appetite for distribetion in another form, con- 
fined to what was denominated “ihe surplus reve- 
nue.”’ Stimulated by the condition of the Treasu- 
ry, the appropriations made by the Congress of 
1835-6 were, as has been already seen, enormous- 
ly large, entirely extravagant, and yet millions up- 
on millions of money in the Treasury were unex- 
pended. A distribution to the Siates of “the sur- 
plus” was resolved upon, and iamediately the en- 
largement of appropriations ceased, and when the 
distribution bill came to be framed, proposing to 
distribute the surplas which should be found in the 
Treasury on the Ist of January, 1837, those who 
opposed the policy, so far from being able to se- 
cure the reservation of an amount sufficient to 
meet the outstanding appropriations unexpended 
on that day, could only be allowed five millions of 
dollars, although it was known and universally ad- 
mitted at the ume that the balance of unexpended 
appropriations must be more than double that sum, 


an it proved to be in fact more than sixteen mil- 
lions of dollars. This, so far as the legislation, 
dictated by the passion for distribution, was con- 
cerned, was leaving the Treasury, on the Ist of 
Janeary, 1837, with five millions of cash means 
and more than sixteen millions of unpaid appro- 
poaticns. 

Mr. W. would pass to the next year, and see 
what were the practical fruits of this appetite upon 
the necestary appropriations for expenditure for 
that year. ‘The annual bill making appropriations 
for the fortifications of the country, a bill always 
greatly favored, came up for consideration in ano- 
iher body, and a clause was added to it providing 
for a second distribution of such surplus as should 
be in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1838, 
over and above five millions of dollars; and wholly 
without regard to the amount of appropriations 
which might be outstanding and unexpended on 
that day, and which al. perfectly understood must 
be more than twice five millions of dollars. This 
proposition for a second distribution of “surplus 
revenue” came to this body, fastened upon not 
simply one of the ordinary appropriation bills, but 
upon one of the must universally favored of those 
bills; not as an independent and manly proposition 
again to distribute an existing surplus, but as a 
condition upon which a favored appropriation bill, 
for an expenditure most vital to the security of the 
country, in case of war, could be passed. The 
proposition was then, as now, not for the distribu- 
tion of a known and existing, of certain, “surplus;” 
but for the mere contingency of a possible surplus 
more than three quarters of a year forward of the 
time of the action. That proposition did not pre- 
vail, through the firmness and patriotism of this 
body, but the fortification bill was made a sacrifice 
to its manes, and not a dollar was appropriated, 
during that session of Congress, and at that period 
of abundant means in the Treasury, for this c'ass 
of the defences of the country, because the Senate 
would not agree to the perpetuation of this policy, 
as a cundition of the grant of such a favor from the 
constitutional representatives of this common Go- 
vernment. 

A single remark further, under this head, and he 
would dismiss this topic. What is the present 
condition of the Treasury, and what has it been for 
the last six weexs to two months, in regard to the 


Distribution bill of the extra session? Suppose the. * 


jond* produce a revenue equal to three millions of 
doilars per annum, the common and almost univer- 
sal estimate; then, in strict legal effect, $250,000 of 
money per month, since the first day of January 
last, have been locked up to await the action of 
this billon the Ist of July next; and, in the mean 
time, for a large portion of tat period, as rumor 
within this Capitol has told us, not a warrant could 
be drawn upon the Treasury of the nation, because 
there were not means in that Treasury to meet the 
call. Even the members of Congress themselves, 
though the appropriation was early and abundant- 
ly made, were said not to have been able to obiain 
their pay to a sufficient extent to settle their board 
bills. He did not speak from personal knowledge 
upon this subject, for it happened to be his good 
fortune not to be under the necessity of calling 
upon the public Treasury Curing this period of its 
reported suspension of payment. How was that 
Treasury able to answer calls now? By money 
from the revenues of the country? No, but upon 
credi’; by the emission of Treasury notes—-pro- 
mises to pay in futare—and promises which we 

re daily told by the friends of the Administration 
are noi equal to money in the mariret, but at a dis- 
count for money. And yet we are urged to lock 
up, and keep in reserve for the States, $250,000 per 
month, which is money, the avails of our rich pub- 
lic demain! Such are some of the consegences of 
this new policy which cannot fail to exert their in- 
fluence upon the constitutional expenditures of 
this Governiment for objects purely national. 

4. Mr. W. would now proceed to consider, 
briefly as he might, the necessary influences of this 
policy upon the public credit of the United States. 

Toe firsi consideration which strikes the mind, 
in reflecting upon the effect of this distributive po- 
licy 1m this aspect, is the influence which must ne- 
cessarily be produced upon capitalisisevery where, 
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and more especiaily upon the minds and fee pid im | 


and confidence of foreign capitalists, when they see the in 
the Federal Government, at a time of the dee for priv 
embarras:ment in its financial affairs, under from his 
threatening aspect of its foreign relations, its Tres jn the s! 
sury empty, and its credit depressed, Riving away mempfot Whe | 
the income of its immense domain; that great and ple 
sufficient pledge which was made by the old Con tion, 4 
gress for the payment of the Revolutionary dey, im &! all. 


which was made forthe payment of the interegy 
and redemption fof the principal of the Trea: 
notes issued during and subsequent to the late War: 
and which bas ever remained, during the eXisterce 
of our constitutional Government, an ample gua. 
rantee of our ability to pay our obligations, and p, 
cently a fruitful source of means for their paymen: 
and then, ina ume of profonnd peace, tendering 
our securities in the market, without even the form 
of a pledge of any specific fund out of which ejthe 
interest or principal could be paid. The influeng 
thus, in fact, produced, is not now matter of opi. 
nion or conjecture. It has become matter of histo 
since the passage of the Distribution bill. Our sz 
per cent. stocks cannot be sold at par. They are re. 
turned upon our hands, not from being offered ip 
our owo markeis simply, but in the markets of 
Europe also. Our six per cent. Treasury notes, 
too, are sinking in our own markets, and becoming 
less desirable securities to capitalists and busines 
men than the notes of our specie paying banks, 
Why is this? Not because the volume of tha 
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paper has been increased, because it bas not been (ame*™' qT 
increased in fact. The amount of Treasury notes Mme CV") 
now outstanding is not very different from that lent fo 
which has been outstanding for a considerable MiMbother v 
portion of the time since the year 1837, and yet MiMublic cre 
until now, just complaint has not been made that HM impera 
a payment in them was not equivalent to a pay- MiMeted, by 
ment in money. Why, then, Mr. W. would again system 
ask, is this inflaence upon cur public credit mani. Mipid be p 
fested at this time? The answer seemed to him to HM the wan 
be most plain and simple. Our policy, as mani- MiBsentativ 
fested to the world, is to give away what we have MiiMbeir deb: 
which is certain, to borrow for the immediate defi. HiBad been 
ciency thus produced, and to trust to incidental Mion, but 
taxation not yet imposed, and only to be imposed Hinew im) 
upon an uncertain and fluctuating trade, to re sancti 


deem our promises, and sustain our credit. was. 


Mr. W. said gentlemen might suppose these Hions bef 
mere opinions of his own, theoretically formed. HM in that 
They were not so solely, but he had already facts HMMS the pu 
to rest them upon. A correspondent in New York honors 
had transmitted to him an extract of a most sensi: HMMM seat in 
ble letter from capitalists in Holland, who had al: MB forwar 
ready made investments in American securities. It 0's pre 
showed a minute understanding on the part of Mipmediat 
those sagacious gentlemen, between cause and ef Hier cent 
fect, in these matters of credit here, which, he 1e- HiiMed to th 
gretted to believe, were much too limitedly known, HiBeds of | 
and much too little appreciated, by ourselves. Se of the i 
nators must not forget that money-lenders are the HMM of this 
most cautious of men—that they watch the policy HMB to an j 
and providence of those to whom they give credil; MMB to twe 
and that confidence in them, once wounded, is a ihe p 
sickly plant, and can only be restored to vigor and Hianals 
health again, by the most careful and faithful cub HMM of the j 
ture, and the most active and substantial nU't BAM which 
ment. The letier to which he referred, and which Bios: Offic 
be did not feel at liberty to exhibit thus publicly, HMM farthe 
showed that this wound had been given to the col His of p 
fidence of the money-lenders of Holland, so far @& to be 
American securities were concerned; and bow iiMated, tc 
would that sickly confidence be affected by this a MiB ofa ne 
tion? What would be thought of an individull) Now 
who, being in want of money, should give 4¥4J Bipdit to s 
his estate, and then offer his notes in the market (iiithen n¢ 
raise the means for the payment of bis debts, reasu 
his future support? Precisely what must be tho own, 
of this Government by all foreign capitalists, SH the y 
the judgment of Mr. W. if we should pass this (-Bibiicy of 
solution, and thus adhere to this plan of distribu-IMB upon 
ing the proceeds of the public lands, regardless OBMeir det 
the present state of the public Treasury, and te men 
seek to borrow money on the credit of the Unite@iBadow;, 
Siates, without any pledge for the paymentt of int to be 
rest of principal, to meet our public expedite of fin 

Another fact had been recently stated to DID,HiMion, 
which would confirm these conclasions. A sof th 


tleman of the highest respectability from his Si rdge 
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sd bim that he had recenily received an or- 

the investment of an amount of European 
for private account, with express instruc- 
from his correspondent to make the inves' 
in the stocks of the United Siates, in case a 
for the payment of the interest should be set 
and pledged by Congress for that particular 
ton, and not, otherwise, to invest in those 


eb: at ail. 


Crest HR 1g the policy now proposed to be pursued, in 
“Uy HBs.cis pon the public credit of the nation, be 
Wat; Be jearly pointed out than by a fact of this de- 
ence jon? Or could any man doubt, at this day 
gua. me, that public credit, as well as private, to 
(te nd the confidence of capitalists, must have 
nent; ing more substantial than mere faith to stand 
Tig WR, For himself, Mr. W. thought the credit of 
fora Jpiied States was yet within the power of 
‘ther ss, but that it could only be placed upon 
on pigh and honorable footing which could sus- 
ad :unimpaired amidst the ruin which surround- 
re by recalling the land fund and irrevocably 
her ng it for the payment of the interest and the 
| od ia pion of the principal of all loans made or to 
ts . je, whether in the form of Treasury netes, ora 
s : stock debt. Let that be done with the prompt- 
a sd unanimity which would show that our 

"SE. credit must not be distrusted, and he could 


oe iniertain a doubt that our six per cent, stocks 
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that jmeet a ready sale at par, and that our six 
been Mame”! Treasury noies would be willingly re- 
notes me every where, within the country, as an 
“that lent for money. 

rable ther view of this policy in connection with 
d yet MiMublic credit of the country, had been recently 


> that imperative and important. It had ever been 
pay- Mimcied, by the opponents of the policy, that the 
again sysiem of distribution, in any form in which 
nani Mild be practised, v ould not go fast enough to 
im to HB ibe wants of the Siates, or the wishes of the 
Navi: Misentatives who should adopt this mode of pay- 
have MiMibeir debis and completing their pablic works. 
defi. HMBad been one of those who had sustained this 
lental MMBon, but he had not expected so soon to see 
posed MB new impulse” formally and officially proposed 
0 Te MMe sanction and approbation of Congress. Yet 

was. He had not a printed copy of the pro- 
these Hiions before him, as he bad not been able to find 
‘med. HMB in that form, but he had their substance in 
facts HBS the public journals of the city. A colleague 
York SiMe honorable mover of these resolutions, hold- 
sensi: MMM seatin the other branch of Congress, had 
ad al: MMB forward very far in advance of the honorable 
es, It HMo.’s present ground. His propositions were 
rt of Mediate emission of ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS 
nd ef- Mier cent. stocks of the United States, to be dis- 
he Te Med to the States at once, with a pledge of the 
own, iipeds of the sales of the public lands for the pay- 
. Se- BM of the interest and the redemption of the prin- 
e the BAM of this stock; a further emission of 3 per cent. 


















policy HB to an indefinite amount, supposed to be from 
edit; HMM to twelve millions, to purchase the right to 
» SAB the public mail routes and the rail roads 
rand Miicanals with the public mail; for the pay- 
| cul Hof the interest and redemption of the princi- 
nuit Ma which, a certain portion of the revenues of 
which Hist Office Department are to be put in pledge; 
— further emission of fifty-six and a quarter 


sof public stock, at what rate of interest, 
(0 be redeemed, principal and interest, is 
died, to constitute three-fourths of the capital 
ofanew National Bank of seventy-five mil- 
Now, this was a proposition to use the pub- 
uit lO Same purpose, and especially at a pe- 
hen neither six per cent. stocks, nor six per 
feasury notes, could be got off at par, either 
own, or the European markets. Still it was 
€ movement of a sanguine mind upon 
icy of the honorable Senator, to throw the 
‘pon the national Treasury, for the payment 

debts and the completion of their public 
ements. “It was, as Mr. W. believed, but 
“owing the impatience which might be ex- 
0 be reaized in the public mind, if this new 
‘of finance should be permitted to go into 
mM. It had one feature preferable to the 
of the honorable Senator. It proposed to 
in form at least, for the payment of 
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the iuierest and final redemption of the principal of 
the stock to be issued. 

In this, the propositions to which he had refer- 
red imitated the ancient and sound examples of 
the Republic. It was not formerly supposed that 
the credit of the Union could be sustained upon 
confidence alone; and when the State of New York 
commenced her extensive public works, a fund, 
consisting of the richest and most certain revenues 
of the State, more than equal to the annual inte- 
rest upon any loans it was intended to make, was 
set apart and most solemnly pledged, in addition to 
all the revenues derivable from the works to be 
constructed, to meet and extinguish the debt, inte- 
rest and principal; and while that policy was ad- 
hered to, the credit of that proud and wealthy State 
remained untarnished. But when that sound po- 
licy was deparied from, and the talents of her finan- 
cial officers came to be exerted to find sales for her 
stecks, not to pay them, her credil, also, sank be- 
neath the Joad heaped upor it, unsupported as it 
was by any thing but faith. . 

Still, even with this better feature of a pledge 
of revenues in form, how far these propositions of 
the honorable colleague of the honorable Senator 
were calculated, at this time, ‘o increase even con- 
fidence in American credits abroad, Mr. W. 
would leave to the two gentlemen to satisfy the 
country, declaring his own most deep and solemn 
convictions, that the propositions of both were 
alike calculated to strip from that credit the little 
footing already left for it, by showing that our po- 
licy is either to deprive ourselves of the means 
upon which credits should be extended, or, making 
a formal pledge of those means, to evertask them 
at the first step. 

Entertaining these views, Mr. W. had proposed 
toamend this resolution so as to express what he 
believed to be the truth, at the time of the passage 


| of the Distribution law. and also the conclusion 


which ke thought should be pronounced from the 
considerations arising out of the question; and he 
felt the deepest anxiety that the Senate shou!d 
adopt the amendment, and not, in the face of con- 


| sequences so fearful, repeal the only restriction re- 
maining upon this dangerous policy. 


He was glad 
to see the resolution coming from the quarter it did, 
for it seemed to him to be a distinct admission that 
the distribution could not be made without the fur. 
ther action of Congress. He hoped that action 
wonld not be obtained, but that the jand revenue 
would be permitted in this quiet way to pass into 
the Treasury, and would be applied to the pressing 
wants of tbe Government, and in aid of the sinking 
credit of the country. 

The resolution, if amended according to his mo- 
tion, would read at follows: 


Resolved, That the provision in the act of the extra session 
or the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, requiring 
the operation of thatact to be suspended in the contingency of 
a higher rate of duty than twenty per cent. presents the ground 
upon which only Congress has assented to the distribution of 
the land revenue to the States, and when it shall appear that 
the distribution cannot take place consistently with the terms 
of that provision, it will appeac that a state of things exist un- 
der_which Congress did not intend it should take placeat all. 

The s1x remaining rescivtions of the series relate 
to a wholly different class of subjects, and look to 
a reduction of the public expenditures. Although 
important in their character, they require much less 
of detail in their examination, and will be much 
more briefly neticed. The sixth resolution is in 
the following words: 


6. Resolved, That it is the duty of the Government at all 
times, but more especially in a season such as now exists of ge- 
neral embarrassment and pecuniary distress, to abolish all use- 
less institutions and offices, to curtail all unnecessary expenses, 
and to practise rigid economy. 

Mr. W. preposed to make no remark upon this 
resolution, as he did not propose any change of its 
form. Its language, he thought, might be improved, 
but to the general positions assumed in it, at least 
so far as they coacerned the actions of Congress, 
he took no exceptions. 

The seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth resolutions 
were in the following language: 


7. Resolved, That the ‘contingent expenses of the two 
Houses of Congress ought to be greatly reduced; and the mile- 
age of members of Congress ought to be regulated and more 
clearly defined. 

8. Resolved, That the expenses of the judicial department of 
Government have, of late years, been greatly increased, and 
ought tobe diminished. _ ; 

$. Resolved, That the diplomatic relations of the United 


Siates with ioreign powers have been unnecessarily extended 
during the last twelve years, and ought to be reduced. 

10. Reso That the franking privilege eught to be further 
restricted, the abusive uses of it restrained and punished, the 
postage on lett 's reduced, the mode of estimatme distances 
more clearly defined and prescribed, and a small addiiion to 
postage made on books, pamphlets, and packages, transmit. 
ted by the mail, to be graduated and increased according to 
their respective weights 

His principal objection to these resolutions was that 
they were too general in most of their declarations, 
aad did not sufficiently bring the atention of the Se- 
nate to specific points of action. Their passage, 
in their present form, ceuld not, as it seemed to 
him, afford much aid to the Senate, or give any 
very useful direction to its commitiees, when legis- 
lation upon the same general sabjects should be 
proposed. He had, therefore, proposed to substi- 
tute one resolution for all the four, which he had 
intended should cover all the ground occupied by 
these resolutions, embrace some suggestions not 
found in the original*, and be more specific, where 
he had found himse!f able to specify the precise 
point for action. The following was the substiiute 
he had proposed: 

Resolved, therefore, That Congress is called upon to retrench 
its expenses— ; : 

By abridging the duration of the long sessions; 

By regulating and more clearly defining the mileage of the 
members; and ' 

By diminishing its contingent expenses, and especialiy those 
incurred— 

For stationery; 

For printing; ‘ 

For the employment of clerks for committees; and 

For folding printed matter to be transmitted through the 
mails. 

And that Congress is also called upon to make retrenchments 
in the following departments of the public service, viz: 

To diminish the expenses of the judiciary department; 

To bring the diplomatic relations of the United States within 
narrower limits, by discontinuing appropriations for charges 
@affaires at Naples, Bogota, Caraccas, St. Jago, and Lima; 

To diminish the expenses of foreign intercourse by reducing 
the appropriations for diplomatic representatives for Prussia 
and Brazil to the compensation attactied to the grade of minis- 
ters resident, and for those for Austria and Mexico to the com. 
pensation attached to the grade ef charges «’afluires; 

To restrict the franking privilege of members of Congress to 
letters and other communications in writing only, and those 
not to exceed the weight of ——; aay 

To further limit and more clearly define the franking privi- 
leges of deputy postmasters; and — 

To increase and reguiate, according to the weight, ihe charges 
to be made upon books, pamphiets, and other printed packages 
transmitted through the mails. 


Ever since he had been a member of the Senate, 
the great duration of the long sessions had been a 
matter of uaiversal complaint by all persons and 
all parties, as well in as out of Congress; and yet 
those sessions had rather been increasing in length 
than otherwise, at each successive Congress, He 
had long been of the opinion, as he now was, that 
the only effectual way to make the change, with- 
out detriment to any public interest, was to fix the 
day of adjournment at the early partof the session. 
He had uniformly not.ced that more laws. were 
passed at the short session than the long, by every 
Congress; and he thought he might safely say that 
more business of every characier, taiking on!y ex- 
cepted, was usually transacted at the short sessions 
than the long. He knew of no reason for it, ex- 
cept that we ass-mble at the short session knowing 
the day when we must adjourn, and we work to it; 
and that this was the reason, was proved by the 
fact thai very little business was ever completed at 
the long session, until after the day of adjournment 
was fixed. He verily te!:eved if the reso ution laid 
upon the table some weeks since by the honorable 
Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Kina,] should be 
taken up and passed this day, placing the day of 
adjournment from four to six weeks distant only, 
Congress would be as ready to adjourn at the ex- 
piration of that time, as we shall be at the m‘ddle 
of July, if we continue our session to the middle of 
June, without naming a day for the adjournment. 
He hoped, therefore, that the Senate would consent 
to act promptly upon that resolution, and tender to 
the House an early day for the close of this ses- 
sion. 

He had retained the mention of the mileage of 
the members of Congress, because he found it im 
ihe original resolutions of the honorable Senator; 
but it was a subject he had not examined, and, 
therefore, was unabie to say whether any, or what 
abuses existed under that head. 

The contingent expenses of the two Houses of 
Corgress, by the admission cf all, call for reduc- 
tion. These expenses have increased enormously 
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within the last few years, and Mr. W. believed 
the great and unnecessary increase would be found 
to have taken place in the four items here enume- 
ra'ed. He did not doubt that great waste had 
beea practised with the writing paper and other 
articles of stationery furnished for the desks and 
rooms of the members, bnt still he was induced to 
believe, from what he had seen and what he had 
heard, that the great article of expense under this 
head was the wrapping and folding paper, used to 
envelope the immense masses of printed matter 
sent off under the franks of members, through the 
mails. Upon this point he should have occasion 
to make further remark, when he came to consider 
the proposed restriction of the franking privilege. 


The printing was another source of great abuse, 
He hoped the result would prove that, under the 
reguiation now established in this body, upon this 
point, much of the superfluous printing would be 
avoided, and yet he had become entirely satisfied 
that nothing but a rigid restriction upon the right 
to frank would bring this expense within proper 
limits. When we were not permitted to send them 
off, through the maiis, free from postage, we 
should not order printed, at the public expense, the 
five, ten, twenty, or thirty thousand extra copies of 
public documents; but so long as we could thus 
send them, the orders for the printing would be 
very likely to be made. 


The employment of clerks for committees had 
been frequently carried to great excess, and was, in 
his jadgment, always an expense of a very ques- 
tionable character as to its utility, except for a com- 
mittee ordered to examine witnesses and take the 
testimony in writing. He had performed a fair 
share of duty upon committees since he had been a 
member of the Senate, and never bad any clerk 
been employed for acommitiee of which he had 
been a member, except committees of investigation 
Iudeed, in the discharge of his ordinary duties as a 
member of any of the standing committees of the 
Senate to which he had belonged, aclerk could have 
readered no material assistance, except to have oc- 
casionally performed some little copying, which he 
had always found the permanent clerks in the office 
ef the Secretary of the Senate ready to do promptly 
and well, upon his mere request. So far as he was 
acquainted, (he employment of clerks for the stand- 
ing committees of this body had usually followed 
the urgent solicitation of the clerk and his friends, 
and the desire to give employment to a wortby in- 
dividual had often been a strong secondary imduce- 
ment to the engagement. He made this remark 
with no feeling of disrespect to the committee, which 
had given the employment, or to the clerks who 
had received it, and with no disposition to cast cen- 
sure upon either. He had experienced the difficulty 
of resisting these urgent importunities, and he 
thought a distinct uncers'anding that the Secretary’s 
office should be looked to exclusively for this ser- 
vice, would save both the expense and the feeling. 


The employment of messengers to fold docu- 
ments and speeches for transmission through the 
mail, was another item of expenditure which had 
grown out of the extensive and liberal use of the 
tranking privilege, and could only be retrenched 
by its restriction. His observation had induced the 
belief that full the one-half of the labor of the mes- 
sengers in the employ of the two Houses was ex- 
pended in folding these documents, and at some 
sessions these’ public servants had been compelled 
to labor most severely to keep the folding rooms 
clear. If the documents could not be franked the 
folding would not be called for, as there were very 
few of them we should veuture to send to our con- 
stituents subject to the charge for postage. 


The several appropriation bills would show the 
rapid increase of the incidental expenses of the ju- 
diciary department. Mr. W. was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the character of the expenditures, 
or the manner of accounting for the money by the 
officers who disburse it, to be able to make particu- 
lar suggestions in the matter, but the heavy amount 


of the expenditure, sometimes he believed reaching 
nearly abalfa million in a year, and usually from 
three hondred snd twenty to three hundred and 
tifty thousand dollars, connected with its rapid in- 
crease, seemed to call for examination at least, to 
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see if the amount may not be diminished consist- 
ently with the safe administration of justice. 

The rale upon which he had proposed to reduce 
the expenses of our foreign intercourse, by discon- 
tinuing some diplomatic agents and reducing the 
grade of others, was that of a strict reciprocity. The 
discontinuances suggested were at places from 
which there was no diplomatic representative near 
this Government of any grade, and the re- 
cuctions were to bring our represeptalives, 
so proposed to be reduced, upon a level in grade 
with the representatives from those respective go- 
vernments now in this.country, Never having been 
at all conversant with this maiter, he had adopted 
this rale to present some specific points for the 
action of the Senate, and he respectfully invoked 
the attention of the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Cray] who Lad long been familiar 
with our diplomatic relations, and also the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, to this part of his resolution, giving them, 
and all other members of the body, an assurance 
that he should most cheerfully assent to any altera- 
tions, either by way of addition or subtraction, 
which the interests of the public service, or the 
interests of the Treasury, should be shown to re- 
quire. The reduction of expenditure, as the reso- 
lution now stood, would, he believed, be $37,500 
per annum. 

The extent to which the limitation of the frank- 
ing privilege should be carried, was a question 
upon which opinions would doubtless differ. He 
had drawn the amendment as he thought it ought 
to be made, confining the frank to written com- 
munications only, and he should be inclined to 
bring the weight down to one baif ounce ic place 
of the two ounces now allowed. One ounce, in any 
event, would be an abundant weight for written 
communications, as all packages relating to the 
business of the departments could be addressed to 
the heads of the appropriate departments, and 
written communications to Congress, if of a 
grea’er weight than that allowed to the mem- 
bers, could be addressed to the clerks of the 
respective Houses. Ina business sense, there 
was no hecessity of extending the franking privilege 
of the members of Congress beyond the weight of 
a reasonable letter package, as this would leave, as 
free as at present, all communications in writing 
between thein and their constituents. This was 
doubtless the original object of extending the frank- 
ing privilege to the members at all, and the privi- 
lege, therefore, might be safely brought within any 
limits not inconsistent with that object. The great 
abuses of the franking privilege did not grow out 
of the written correspondence to and from members 
of Congress. It was the immense masses of print: 
ed matier passing through the mails under frank, 
which imposed the severe burden upon the depart- 
ment. An officer in the Post Office Departmsnt, 
intimately acquainted with the matter, told him, 
during the Jast annual session, that the great west- 
ern mail from this city to the Ohio river was then, 
from necessity, transported over the mountains in 
carriages constructed for the exclusive transporta- 
tion of the mail, without any conveniences for 
passengers to give the carriage the least weight 
which could be made to consist with the requisite 
strength and security, and still that four horses 
were always required, frequently six, and some- 

times eight, upon the same carriage, to take the 
weight up the mountain, and preserve the con- 
tractor’s time, while a single horse in a sulky 
would, as an average, be able to make the same, 
if not even better time, with the letter mail alone. 
This single fact would enable Senators to estimate 
the increased expense of mail transportation, from 
the accumulation of printed matter, while from 
this city especially, almost the whole of that 
matter must go under frank. The revenues 
of the Post Office Department were be- 
coming unequal to the charges upon it, and 
Mr. W. knew of no way in which Congress 
could more efficiently act to remedy this evil Ithan 
in so changing the laws upon this subject as either 
to diminish the weight of the mails, and conse- 
quently the cost of transportation, or to make that 
weight contribute a more just proportion towards 
the expense of its own transportation. This he 
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thought would be effectnally done by withday, 
the franking power of members of Congress 
this printed matter, and by regulating the ch 


of postage upon it, by weight and not by the g giry ne 

He would not tax it heavily with postage, bot jtotioBs 

was as much reason that it should pay y jm injarec 

charge as that letters should pay so high a oye smmeet a 
jer t 


they do at present to support the Post Office oy . 
blishment. practice 
The honorable Senator, in his original resolyj,gmmmlo® 3! 
had expressed the opinion that the Postage oq | the limit 
ters ought to be reduced. This Mr. W. coui This was 
suppose would be done, while we were appropam® it 094 | 
ting money from the Treasury to pay for the e was |e 
portation of the mails. That was done at the laieogmmly 2U™' 
tra session to the amount of about halfa millio, amma” {10™ 
dollars, and he believed done for the first time gamete? (0 the 
the establishment of the Post Office Departme ondents, § 
It certainly could not be the policy of gentlemen dame [2 from 
throw this vast Department over upon the Treagy service 
and draw from the whole people, in taxes, five , Sul 
six millions of dollars per annum to mett ise - 
penses. He could not think, therefore, that jgmmmme (0 the 
was the time to reduce the postage on letters, baat jonal s 
when that postage, as now charged, is insufficien, game 80! lal 
pay the cost of mail transportation, it did appegmmmonsand d 
to him to be the proper time to relieve the maim semed ( 
from the immense mass ot free matter which ihammpei”e '° 
were made to carry, and toarrange more equim’? Dee0 | 
bly the charges of postage upon printed packagemmme business 
There were other reasons which operated gp rently | 
his mind for withholding the franking privileges qimmmre in 8e0 
members of Congress from printed matter altog averag 
ther. He had before referred to those connecgmmeivaie COS’ 


with a proper retrenchment in the contingent sed dar 

penses of the two Hovses of Congress, such as| ved wi 

diminution of the public printing, and the saviqummpet his le 

in the cost of wrapping paper and other articles ov. 
paid n 


stationery used for enveloping the dccuments, 


also the labor of the messengers employed in folgammepense in 


ing them. These had all come to be heavy iteggmmmred to the 
in the contingent expenses of Congress, trifling qm 60 SUP 
the mention of them might seem to be to the cas ir repay, 
reader. u referre 

Another and still more important considerati practic 


benefi 


weighed heavily with him. The practice of se 


ing Congressional speeches had increased withiggmmpen the p 
the last few years to an enormous extent, and bagel! & Up 
come to bea matter expected by the constiiuegummenelits the 
and demanded from the representative, asa } which i 
of his official duty. It had gone to such excegmmm Complai 


frankin 
numbe 
d their it 
is subjee 
wortl 
propriate 


within the last few years as, in his judgment, 
have become injurious instead of being benefici 
to the constituent body, and most palpably so 
the business of legislation here. The great m 
of Congressional speeches now take their ch 
from this practice. They are made, not to be 


tened to by the body to which they are addresegmmpbether tt 
butto be read by the constituents to whom tt at Wi 
were sent. Hence they are necessarily poliliceg@ggpert exist 
and partisan to much too great an extent, alm The ele 
much beyond what they would be, if simply he did 1 
tended for the legislative body. The debaies We 
protracted in length too by this practice, for iim. 20"? 
speaker is well aware that the debates upon! al be 
Ces C 


question can never reach those whom he 


to address, and hence he is compelled, in his si divure ¢ 


uve by 
speech, to give so full a view of the whole gr As catry 
of debate as to enable the reader to appreciale WR enti ve 
force of his remarks and his views. This, "iyanizati 
must be repeated by each speaker, because previor 
speech is to go to a different class of readers. in, this 


W. had not for a long time entertained a doubt! 
this practice of circulating the Congress 
speeches under the franks of the members bed MiiBeeiher, 
tributed more than any one single cause to the 
stant increase of the duration of the long ses 
The evils of the practice had not stopped 
The country press was deeply injared by 1. 
people no longer look to their village or 
newspaper for informatien as to the proceeding 
Congress, and the conduct of their immedial€HARh by‘), 
presentatives, but rely upon being furnished ing to 
such speeches and public documents as (host 
presentatives may deus to select for theit ! 
oem The ineaeeinien eee 
though perhaps more fall upon a 
they would obtain from a well-cond 
per, is much less general and much more f 
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partisan in itscharacier. And while the pub- 
gind is thus kept less well informed and made 
und, & strong, active, and well supported 
siry newspaper press, the safest reliance for 
‘ptions such as ours, is deeply and almost fa- 
iy injured and its suppoit withdrawn in conse- 


1 of the flood of matter gratuitously furnished - 


or the franks of members of Congress. Still 
tice has become established and all must 
wit in self-defence, unless all are prohibited 
ihe limitation of the power to frank. 
‘. was called ‘‘the franking privilege,” but to 
ithad become a back-handed privilege. His 
was large, and his correspondents were neces- 
sig numerous, and every hour be could com- 
an4 from his legislative duties ought to be de- 
ved to the business and wishes of those corre- 
ypdents, and even then. the time allowed would 
far (rom sufficient to enable him to render them 
service and civility which were their due and his 
- Still he was compelled, or he had been during 
sessions, to devote a large portion of that 
eto the sending off of his proportion of Con- 
esjonal speeches and other documents. It was 
pslight labor to superscribe and frank several 
mand documents; and to accomplish it when 
gemed to be required, he had often been induced 
give to it a portion of that time which would 
ye been more appropriately devoted to the pub- 
posiness. He did not suppose he had acted 
ently from others in this respect, and he was 
rein sending documents he had not come up to 
average of the members generally. Yet the 
vate cost to himself of the speeches he had pur- 
sed daring each session for this distribution, he 
ieved would exceed in amount what the postage 
m his letters would have been if the franking 
irilege had not existed at all. He heped he 
said not be supposed to mention this matter of 
pense in a grudging spirit. Farfromit. He 
ed to the constituents, to whom he had sent but 
lean supply of documents, more than he could 
wrepay, either in money or gratitude, and he 
{referred to the fact merely to show that, while 
is practice was, in his judgment, rather harmfal 
beneficial to the country, it was in fact a tax 
m the pockets of the members of Congress, as 
jas upon their time, more than equal to the 
nefits they derive from the franking privilege out 
which it has grown. 
Complaints had also been made of the abuse of 
franking privilege by deputy postmasters, and 
number of those officers was now so large, 
d their increase so rapid, that he had mentioned 
is subject in the resolution, believing that it was 
worthy of a careful examination by the 
propriate commitiees of Congress, to see 
ther the privilege itself would bear to be 
bt within narrower limits, and whether there 
we existing abuses which ought to be corrected. 
The eleventh resolution of the honorable Sena- 
he did not propose to amend. It was in these 


U 


ll. Resolved, That the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, 
ihe War, and of the Navy Departments, and the Postmaster 
i, be severally directed as soon as practicable, to report 
offices can be abolished, and what retrenchments of public 
dire can be made without public detriment in the re- 
uve branches of the public service under their charge. 


As carrying out, through the aid of the various 
ecutive departments, and within their several 
manizations, the system of retrenchment whick 
Previous resolutions proposed Congress should 
in, this call upon those departments was mani- 
Proper. 
The resolutions of the honorable Senator, taken 
ether, covered too much ground to be carefully 
ined within the reasonable limits of a speech, 
i the amendments ke had felt it to be his duty 
offer to them had rather extended than limited 
views he was thus called upon to present. 
were now closed and he would resume his seat, 
& pleasure second only to that which must be 
by those who would be thus relieved from lis- 
ing to him farther. 


PEECH OF MR. McROBERTS, 
OF ILLINOIS. 

Senate, Wednesday, March 9, 1842.—On the Pre- 
emption bill. —~ 

Mr, McROBERTS, agreeable to notice he:eto- 
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fore given, submitted his amendm=nt to the bili to 
amend the pre-emption law. 

Amend by striking out the first section of the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on the Pub- 
lie Lands, and insert the following: 

“ Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
That so much of the act entitled “An act to appropriate the pro- 
ceeds of the sales ofthe public landa, and to grant pre-emption 
rights,’ approved September 4th, 1541, as excludes from the 
right of pre-emption those who settled upon the public lands, 
before they were serveyed; and so much of said act, as excludes 
from the right of pre-emption those who own three hundred 
and twenty acres of land elsewhere; or those who have re- 
moved from their own land, to reside upon the public lands; 
and so much of said act as denies a pre-emption to al! persons 
who ‘are not citizens of the United States, or who had ot filed 
applications to become citizens before they settled upon the 
land, be and the same are hereby repealed and modified, 0 as 
to allow a pre-emption to all persons who are enti‘led to the 
same according to the other provision of saij act, and ai! persons 
who shall become citizens of the United States, or who shall 
file their declaration in the proper court of record, to become 
citizens, at any time béfore the public sale of the land upon 
which they reside, and who shall have made the settlement and 
improvements required by said act, shall be entitled to a pre- 
emption under the same.’? 

Mr. McR. said he had prepared this amendment 
with a view of effecting a change in the law of 
September last, by removing the restrictions which 
operate so injuriously upon settlers on the public 
lands. He did so under the hope that the fair and 
liberal system he proposed for adoption, would re- 
main as a permanent provision of law, governing 
the subject of pre-emptions. This never can be 
the case with the act of last session. That law 
never can become the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment. Itis an act which has met the condemna- 
tion of the people, and if it is not changed now, 
the question would be agitated from time to time 
till it is repealed. If a liberal and patriotic policy 
isto be adopted in regard to pre-emptions; if we 
are to have a permanent system, now is the time 
to adopt it. Sir, under a hope that something can 


| be done, Ihave again brought this subject before 


Congress. Every other class of the community 
seems to find a ready sympathy in obtaining re- 
lief, and I want to see whether that portion of our 
fellow-citizens who have settled upon the public 
lands, are not to obtain justice at least at the hands 
of the Government. 

Mr. McR. said he must now ask the indulgence 
of the Senate, while he would proceed to show the 


jastice and necessity of the repeal of the pre-emp- 


tion law, passed at the extra session of Congress, 
and the substitution of the amendment he had 
offered. He said he would present an analysis of 
the law, and of its oppressive bearings upon a large 
portion of the community, and show that the sub- 
stitue now before the Senate would remove the 
evils complained of. He said he believed that an 
impartial examination of the questions connected 
with the law as it stands upon the statute book, 
and the amendment which he proposed as a sub- 
stitute, would leave no doubt that both duty and 
interest appealed in the most decisive terms to 
Congress to adopt it—to interpose and arrest a law, 
the operation ef which has already produced in- 
calculable evil, and which has no one redeeming 


| quality to alleviate the mischief it has made. 


Sir, (said Mr. McR.) Lam not going to discuss 
a theoretical or speculative subject, but one purely 
practical—one which is felt in the far Wesiand 
South, at thousands of firesides; and which ex- 
tends to nine Siaies and three Territories. The 
population to be affected by it, compose a part of 
that numerous and virtuous class of men who 
cultivate the soil, and who, in their present homes, 
would sensibly feel pecuniary losses. It never can 
be the interest of Governmen to oppress, by its 
legislative action, a whole class of the community. 
Government has no moral right to act unjustly, and 
when any course of policy that may have been 
adopted, is shown by experience be unwise; to be 
founded in error; and to lead to mischief; it be- 
comes her high and sacred duty to retrace the steps 
that may have been taken, and repair the 
injuries which such legislation may have produced. 
No false pride should deter gentlemen from doing 
that which patriotism claims as a daty at their 
hands. That Congress erred in passing the late pre- 
emption law, is admitted by the Committee on the 
Public Lands. That the act is founded in error, is 
proved by the sentiments of the whole country 
where its practical operations have been tesied. 
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Senate. 


The measure of relief which the commitiee propose, 
ay [ willshow to the Senate, is wholly inacequate 
'o remove the inh rent evils of the law of Septem. 
ber last. [tlere Mr. McRc seats took up the re- 
pertof the committee, and examined and com- 
mented upon it. He said the report proposed to 
remove only one of the restrictions, and that upon 
the ground that it had not beea ia previous laws, 
and of surprise to the settlers. Lie said the same 
reason applied wi h equal force to the other restrice 
tions enumerated in his amendment, because they 
had never existed in any previous law, and equally 
surprised the settlers. He said the bill reported by 
the commitiee leit a list of oppressive restrictions in 
fall force.] 

It requires the more ample remedy in the amend- 
ment [ have proposed. Befare I proceed to diseuss 
it in detail, it is proper to remark that the number 
of persons injuriously affected by the miscalled pre- 
emption law, is far greater, as I verily believe, than 
any estimate yet made. Its provisions extend to 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Lonisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Michi- 
gan, and to the Tertitories of lowa, Wisconsin, and 
Florida, which contain a population of 4,469,930 
inhabitants. Yes, sir, a population, in round num- 
bers, of four millions anda half. The great mass 
of this pepelation are not directly interested in the 
bill before the Senate, nor are they oppressed by its 
operation; but in most of the States and all the 
Territories containing the public lands, there are 
great numbers of citizens, and those generally 
unable to bear losses,who are interested, and 
who find a sympathy every where against the 
injustice of the late pre-emption law. Every one 
knows that the completion ef the public surveys 
could be no rule upon which to allow pre-emptions 
because, in all time past, this branch of the public 
service has been arrearcf the public wants. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of your ie low-citizens have 
gone in advance of the sarveys—ihey built houses 
and fenced and cult.vated the land; and rained 
and harvesied several crops, aud in some instances 
the population occupied the country many years 
before the Jacob staff was erected upon the pre- 
mises. When the surveys were commenced in 
the West and South, the country bad been already 
settled. Large portions of the public lands have 
been surveyed among cullivated jarms. The pub- 
lic surveyors have obtained their supplies, and 
found a protection among the inhabitants of the 
country. 

In the first settlement of several portions of the 
Western country, the inhabitants erected homes 
and defended them with their rifles, many years in 
advance of the public surveys. Without pay, 
they conquered the country for the Government, 
instead of the Government conquering it for them. 
You owe a debt of perpetual gratiiude to that in- 
trepid race of men and women, the pioneers of the 
country. For all the high virtues—for self-denial 
—for singleness of heart—for constancy of pur- 
pose, under all piivations, and for contempt of 
danger, no race, ancient or modern, ever surpassed 
them. Most of these early men and women have 
passed away. There is scarcely a grave yard in 
that great valley but contains the bones of some of 
them. The land they conquered is baliowed by 
being the cepository of such dead, and patriotism 
will hereafter want no better crater at which to 
rekindle its flames, than at their sepulchres. 

Sir, the emigrants of later daie, who were not 
harassed with hostile enemies, had, as every one 
knows, to incur the privations incident to ali new 
settlements. 

The want of temporary houses—the real log 
cabins—ihe want of roads, bridges, mills, school 
houses and churches, were great wants, and were 
experienced by ail. These are privations, but they 
can be overcome. Sir, they have been overcome 
from Lake Erie to the Gulfof Mexico. One of the 
most interesting subjects of contemplation in con- 
neciion with the anglo-Saxon, or rather anglo- 
American race, is iis iptrepidity; its indomitable 
spirit of perseverance. Difficulties or disappoint- 
ments, have always proved but signals for a greater 
rally, and more certain success. Its march is on- 
ward, and its star is still in the ascendent. 

To return from this digression. If the country 
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had not been seitled until the lands were surveyed 
in the first instance, the population would have 
been thrown ten years bebind where it now is. 

And, sir, Government never before hesitated to 
grant pre-emptions as a measure founded in fair 
and equitable protection. Men were not required 
to bid for their improvements. A price was fixed 
upon the land, and the settlers were authorized to 
purchase the tracts occupied by them at that price. 
Such was the policy of the country and the laws 
of the country, from the origin of the Government 
until the late special session of Congress. The 
spirit of avarice, in its wildest freaks, had never 
before conceived of this new mode of making mo- 
ney—that of selling the improvements of the set- 
tlers on the public lands. That thought was first 
conceived, let it be remembered, incouneclion with 
the project of distribution, and carried by the vote 
of the dominant party in this and the other House, 
at the extra sersion of Congressin 1841, 

During the progress cf that extraordinary bi", 
whilst the Senators with whom I am proud to act, 
and myself, the humblest of them, were protesting 
against ils passage, and warning you of i's effec's, 
I confess I looked with amazement at the wild 
freaks of power, forgetful of right, that we wit- 
nessed. It occurred to me then that the peopie of 
this great conntry wou!d teach a lesson that would 
be memorab!e in history, to a pariy apparently in- 
toxicated with excess of power. The universal 
condemnali n of its proceedings, asshown by the 
fall elections, is now matter of history. The ec: un- 
try was aroused by the enormities perpetra‘ed at 
the special session, and have condemned at the 
ballot box the whole list of measures of that ses- 
sion. 

In order that there shall be no misunderstanding 
as to one of the acts of the special session, here is 
the tenth section of the Distribution law, which 
contains the pre-emption clause: 

AN ACT to appropriate the proceeds of the sal 


lands, and to grant pre-emptio 


of the public 


rights. 


Rec. 10. And he it further enacted, That from and after 
the passage of this act, every person, being the head of a fami- 
ly, or widow, or single man, over the age of twenty-one years, 


and be nga citizen of the United States, oy having filed his de- 
claration of intention to become a citizen, as required by the 
naturalization laws, who, since the first day of June, A. D. 


eighteen hundred and forty, has made, or shal! hereatter make, 
asettiement in person on the public lands to which the Indian 
title had been, at the time ofsuch settlement, extinguished, and 


which has been, or eha'l have been, surveyed prior thereto, and 
who shall inhabit ard improve the same, and who has or sha!l 
erect a dwelling thereon, shall be, and is hereby, authorized to 
enter withthe register of the land office for the district in 
which such land may lie, by legal subdivisions, any number of 
acres not exceeding one hundred and sixty, or a quarter sec- 
tion of land; to inciude the residence of such claimant, upon 
paying to the United States the minimum price of such land, 
subject, however, (o the follewing limitations and exceptions: 
No person shall be entitled to more than one pre-emptive right 
by virtue of this act; no person who is the oprieter of three 
hundred and twenty acres of land in any State or Territory of 
the United States, and nv person who shall quit or abandon his 
residence on his own land to reside on the public land in the 
same State or Territory, shall acquire any right of pre-emption 
under this act; no lends included in any reservation, by any 
treaty, law, or proclamation.of the President of the United 
States, or reserved for salines, or for other purposes; no 


Janis reserved for the support of schools, nor the 
lands acquired by cither of the two last treaties with 
the Miami tribe of Indians in the State of Indiana, 


or which may be acquired of the Wyandot tribe of In- 
dians in the S:ate of Ohio, or other Indian teservation to which 
the tide has been or may be extinguished by the United States 
at any time during the operation of this act; no sections of land 
reserved to the United States alternate to other sections granted 
to any of the States for the construction of any canal, railroad, 
or other public improrement; no sections or fractions of sec- 
tions included within the limits of auy incorporated town; no 
portions of the public lands which have been selected as the site 
for a city or town; no parcel or lot of land actually settled and 
occupied for the purr oses of trade and not agriculture; and no 
Jands on which are situated any known salines or mines, shail 
be liable to entry under and by virtue of the provisions of this 
act. 

Sach, sir, is thé pre-emption clause of the cele- 
brated distribution bill «f 1841. Let us now pro- 
ceed to examine its provisions— 

First. In 1eference to the objections apparent 
upon the face of the actitself. And 

Secondly. With reference to its practical opera- 
tion upon the country. 

First. The act denies the right of pre-emption 
in all cases, unless the Indian title had been extin- 
guished prior to the settlement. 

Second. "he right is denied unless the land was 
surveyed before the settlement, 

Taird. It is denied if the claimant has three 
hundred and tweuty acres of Jand in any State cr 


Territory, 


Fourth. It is denied where the claymant has re- 
moved from his own land in the same Siate, when 
he setiled upon the public land. 

Fifth. It is denied if the tract were selected as 
the site for a ciiy or town, as though the Govern- 
ment contemplated embarking in the business of 
town-making. 

Sixth. It is denied if the tract were selected for 
the purposes of trade. 

Seventh. It is denied if the tract contains any 
known salines or mines. 

This, sir,’s a list of the material restrictions 
upon the right of pre-emption as applicable to the 
land. There is aciass of restrictions which ope- 
rates upon the person, independent of the land, and 
which excludes the individual from a pre-emption. 
The principal of these restrictions are found in this 
part of the acl: 

“From and after the passage of this act, every person being 
the bead of a family, or widow, or single man over the age of 
twenty-one yeers, and being a citizen of the United States, or 
having filed his declaration of intention to become acitizen, as 
required by the naturalization laws, who since the first day of 
June, 1840, has made, or shall hereafter make, a settlement in 
person on the public lands,” &c, 

Here are two restrictions, operating retrorctively 
as wellas prospectively; the first is, that a single 
man who seities upon the public land, is de- 
nied any benrfit under the law unless he 
be twenty-one years of age at the time he settles 
upon the land, though he may be of tull age when 
he applies forthe pre-emption. And the second is 
that none but e:tizens of the United States, or those 
who have filed their declarations to become citi- 
zens before they setiiled upon the land, can obtain 
pre-emptions. If they become citizens, or file their 
declarations after they remove upon the land, and 
before it comes ip'o market, it availeth nothing. 
Such, sir, are the inexorable features of this Jaw. 

These restrictions exclude the great body, at 
least three-fourths, of ihe settlers upon the public 
lands who are justly entitled to pre-emptions. I 
have never before read any law which made pre- 
tensions in iistitle that were so totally and inge- 
niously defeated by the restrictions in the act 
i self. 

“And be these j no more believed 

That palter with usin a double sense; 

That keep the word of promise to the ear, 

And break it to the hope.” 
Every promise made to the settler in the title of the 
act, is destroyed in the body of it. The distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucua- 
NAN] said, some time ago, that all the world had 
been represenied as a title page, and he read to us 
one as an illustration. But he said there was a 
great deal of good readirg in that speech beside the 
title page. In this law of September 4, 1541, we 
have as a title page— 

“An act to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, and to GRANT PRE-EMPTION RIGHTS.” 

The last part of this title sounds very well for 
the settlers upon the public lands, but this good 
reading is ecnfined to the title. It is a promise, 
but rothinz bat a promise. 

These restrictions are a total departure from 
each and all the pre-emption laws ever passed by 
Congress. From the first act passed forty-three 
years ago, and extending throngh about fifty laws 
and amendments of laws granting pre-emptions, 
no such restrictions are to be found as are con- 
tained in this celebrated law of September last. 

Yes, sir, a pre-emption is granted, provided the 
land was settled upon after the Indian title was ex- 
tinguished; and provided it had been previously 
surveyed; and provided th: claimant had not three 
hundred and twenty acres of land elsewhere; and 
provided he bad not removed from his own land, 
when he settled upon the public land; and provided 
the place is not selected for a town site; and pro- 
vided the tract was not settled upon for the pur- 
poses of trade; and provided the tract has no known 
mines or salines; and provided the party be twenty- 
one years of age when he settles upon the land; 
and provided the applicant be a citizen of the United 
States, or has filed his declaration to become a Cili- 
zen; and provided he bas done all this before he set- 
tled upon the land, and provided he can get over 
all of these provisoes, then the pre-emption right at- 
taches, There, sir, is a list of restraints and pro- 
visoes for you! But for the gravity of the subject 
we might suppose that the title of this act was de- 


ugglings * * * 


signed to be a burlesque upon the law tse 
the shafts of irony would be the appro 
weapons with which to assail this JaUUs-taced 
duction. 

There are also other restrictions in the 
set forth in the instructions from the general 
Office, the existence of any one of which def 
pre-emption. It would require a calenig; 
chances according to Aristotle’s logic, to aye 
the probabilities of an individual settling upon 
public lands and making improvements, to ot 
a pre-emption. 

Sir, what is this pre-emption right that hg 
cited such an extraordinary interest on the , 
side of this House? = Is ita gift of the land} 7 
the Government lose any thing by it? 

Sir, itis admirably defined in the plain ang, 
cise language of several acts .of Congress, 
first act granting pre-emptions was passed y 
2,1799. In that it is declared to be, not a gif 
gratuity, but simply a “right of preference jp 
chasing from the United States the land,” g& 

The act of February 5th, 1813, declares « 
every person, or the Irgal representative of 
person who has actually inhabited aad cultiygy 
tract of land, shall be entitled to a prefereng 
becoming the purchaser from the United Siq 
such trac: of land,” at Government price, 

The act of April 16, 1814, provides, 


“That any person or persons residing within the tng 
served by this act, and who had actually cultivated or jy 
any tract of land therein, before the fifth day of February, 
not rightfully claimed by any other person, shall be en)) 
a pre-emption in the purchase of such tract of land, ine! 
the improvement.” 


The language of the act of May 29, 1830, js 


‘ Every settler or occupant of the public lands, prior 
passage of this act, who is now in possession, and cul) 
any part thereof in 1829, shall be, and he is hereby, auth 
to enter with the register of the land office for the distr 
which such lands may lie, by legal subdivision, any nny 
acres, not more than one hundred and sixty, ot a quaner 
tion, to Include his improvement, upon paying to the U 
Siates the then minimum price of said land.” 


By the act of June 19, 1834— 

“Every settler or occupant of the public Jands, prior 4 
passage of this act, who Is now in possession, and cultin 
any part thereof in the year 1533, shall be entitled to alj ih 
nefits and privileges provided by the act of May 29, 18%." 

Such, sir, are the concise and simple provi 
of the various acts of Congress granting pret 
tions from 1799 to 1834. ‘They show thata 
emption is no gift or gratuity. It is but a me 
of fair protection. 

The departure from this straight forward co 
of levislation was reserved for the act passed at 
special session in 1841, upon which is engreft 
system of restrictions up n this long cherished 
established policy, defeating it by indirectio 
sys'em of restrictions wholly unworthy of the 
and resulting in nothing but mischief. 

Sir, what would you gain by refusing pret 
tions?’ Independent of the positive wrong W 
such a course of policy would now produc 
pendent of the violated faith of the Governm 
a faith pledged to the settlers by a course off 
lation for forty years, how much, I ask, will 
make in dollars and cents by denying pre-empt 
and forcing the improvements of the settlers 0 
sold at public auction? Fortunately, we al 
left to conjecture—we have the highest evide 
founded upon the public sales in former yeas 

In 1838 the Senate adopied this resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary ofthe Treasury bed 
to communicate to the Senate the quantity of all the 
lands which has been sold at public sale, the agerega'e 
of the purchase money, and the average price 0! each ad 


sold, distinguishing between the sales made prior and 
quent to the introduction of cash sales.” 


The report of the Secretary contains the !e! 
from each land office separately, and the Sl 
which the same is situated. The followings 
table showing the result in each Siate, under 
cash system: 





Acres of land. Purchase money. Price me 
Ohio, 248 248.55 $459 279 03 $i 
Indiana, 770 504.70 1,127,386 33 1e 
Illinois, 692,781.61 911,441 85 i 
Missouri, 213,083.00 270,744 75 1é 
Alabama, 853,794.34 1,399,798 82 ; 3 
Mississippi, 1,731,719.74 3,024,945 07 
Louisiana, 62,408.44 81,860 43 i 2 
Michigan, 170,278 53 228,403 25 ! : 
Arkansas, 106,854 06 164.027 09 17054 
Wisconsin, 101,276.68 172.996 55 1612 
Florida, 111,510.69 179,769 04 
Grand total, 5,112,456,34 8,017,652 21 I 
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vn this it appeats that only a small proportion 

he pudlic lands have been disposed of at the 

plic sales under the cash system; the entire quan- 

to the date of this report, was only five millions 

hundred and twelve thousand acres, whilst the || 
ate sales to the 31st of December last, was 

et eighty seven millions of acres. 

Lands disposed of at public sale under the 

» system, as shown by the report, 5,112,455 


Total amount of sales of public lands within the 
@ States and Territories, to December 31, 1841, 
7,473,761 acres. 

in lilinois, where the sales have amounted to up- 
rds of twelve millions, 12,598,816 acres, only 


ipon 
0 ob 


has 
he () 


1} TEgg2,781 acres were disposed of at public sale, be- 

jess than one-twentieth part. It also appears 
anjlmat the amount paid in that State at public sales, 
$s erand above the Government price, was only 
1 ni cents and two-tenths per acre. In Missouri 
a piiamged Louisiana, it was only six cents. The table 



















hich Ihave quoted shows the difference in each 


> in - ‘ | 
&e ie and Territory, and the aggregate difference. 
res (tow, we are to take into account and deduct from 

of 


Itivaigmver private sales, as a drawback upon this small 
‘crenemncess received. The charge for advertising, the 
Stat rdiem allowance to each of the land officers, to 
crier and clerk during each public sale; these 
penses apply to all lands offered at public sale, 
be wadmmnetner they be bid for or not. The quantity of 
nd brought into market amounts to more than 
‘ruaty, Hiieo hundred and five millions of acres, (205,647,- 
MMH) actes,) and which is nearly nine thousand 
wnships, (8,892.) The expense upon so large a 
aatity would probably cover the excess in price. 
» that the public sales have rarely increased the 
over the minimum, unless it may have been 
Son improved land which never should be brought 
y ugh public sale. Selling the labor of the poor to fill 
quarter public coffers should be prevented; and this can 
‘Hip)y be done by a liberal system of pre-emptions. 
apecuniary point of view, the public sales have || 
oduced nothing. 
Sir, there is another reason why we should act 
on this subject. 
Former Administrations have brought the public 
nds into the market as soon as they were sar- 
ed. Had this been done last summer, large 
mbers of settlers would have escaped the effects 
this odious law. 
ard cOtfm™| For some purpose, this Adrainistration has kept 
sed at lands outof market. It was apiece of conduct 
sngrafl plicable, unless we are to infer that the Jands 
»rished held up during the year 1841 in order to in- 
irectiongmmmease the dividend to the States under the distribu- 
of the h scheme, 
n pursuance of a call made by the Senate, the 
g pretimmeretary of the Treasury,on the 23! of August 


rong made a report, of which the following is an 
\uce—inimmract, 
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om this it will be seen that, from the Ist of 
ch, until the 31st of August, 1838, nineteen 
“ons of acres of the public lands were pro- 
med for sale; within the same period in 1839, 
fen Rine and ten millions of acres; and in 
. between six and seven millions; while in 
» from the the 4ih of March, when the pre- 

ministration came into power, until the 
‘of August, only five hundred and eighty four 
sand acres were proclaimed!for sale, when the 
eee that there were, at that time, survey- 
s Teady for sale, upwards of eight milliens 
*. The withholding of these lands from 
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Public Lands—Mr. McRoberts. 








market, unti! after the act of September took effect, 
caused the settlers upon them to be subjected to 
the burdens of that act. And this should form a 
powerful consideration with Congress to extend 
the appropriate relief at this time. 

The amendment which I have offered will re- 
move the material restrictions of the law of Sep- 
tember last. The first is thet which denies a pre- 
emption where the land had not been surveyed 
before the settlement. When this subject was be- 
fore the Senate at the extra session, it was diseuss- 
ed by myself and others, and a distinet proposi- 
tion was submitted to amend the bill, but it failed 
by one vote. All the evils which we then predicted 
as likely to grow out of a refusal to amend the bill 
have been realized. To refuse a pre-emption un- 
less the surveys were first made, cuts off the men 
who are most entitled. When the surveys are 
made, it has been the practice of former Adminis- 
trations to bring the land into market without de- 
lay. There was usually but ashort period from 
the survey until persons could purchase their 
lands, and the primary object ir giving this right 
of preference in the purchase, is lost where it is re- 
stricted to tracts previously surveyed. 

The exceptions which exclude a fset'ler, because 
he may own three hundred and twenty acres of 
land elsewhere; or because he may have removed 
from his own land when he settled upon tue public 
land, are not only novel, but, if carried ou', will 
restrain emigration, and in that aspect involves a 
great question of constitutional power. Locomo- 
tion is a natural right. Congress are inhibited m 
the Constitution from infringing upon this great 
birthright of every American citizen by that pro- 
vision which declares that “That the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States.” 

Both these restrictions in the law retard 
emigration, by denying to one class of citi- 
zens these general privileges and immunities which 
are granted to others, and which should be open 
to all, and although accomplished by indirection, 
is a violation of the spirit of the Constitution. It 
is the more to be deprecated, because the design is 
covert, and the means indirect. Independent of 
the question of constitutional power, there are 
other great and unanswerable objections to these 
provisions of the law. 

Sir, if a man owns three hundred and twenty 
acres of land in any State or Territory, is it your 
purpose to compel him to live on that lend? If 
not, why impose this restriction? Will you not 
lethim be thejudge of what may most conduce 
to his prosperity and hanpiness,and that of his 
family? or is this Federal Government to interfere 
and regulate the domicil of its citizens? Sir, if this 
Government assumes the right to compel men to 
reside upon particular lands they may own, the 
Government ought also to be good enough to gua- 
ranty that the tract was healihy, was supplied with 
wood and water, and was neither barren hills nor 
inundated swamps, and was sufficiently fertile to 
furnish.him a support. All these things the Ge- 
vernment should do, if it forces mento live upon 
the particular land they may own, or in default 
thereof refuse them pre-emptions, The next re- 
striction declares that no man shall have a pre- 
emption who remeves from his own land (hor 
great or how smal! the trart, is not stated) to reside 
upon the public lands! Pray, sir, where would 
you have a man to remove from, if he is not to re- 
move from his land? Do you want tenants of the 
air, and not of the earth, to be your pre-emption- 
ers? or, to treat the matter gravely, do you mean 
to refuse pre-emptions to all except those who are 
SO poor as not to own a tract or lot of land? be- 
cause by this law, passed last September, any 
land,-however small the quantity, that includes 
the residence, excludes him from a pre-emption. 
If that be the object, then we have but few such 
men in the West or South, and but few cou!d ob- 
tain pre-emptions. Or do you desire to confine 
this right to men who have all their lives been 
tenants in the old States? Sir, the tenant and the 
landlord, the rich and the poor, shou'd have the 
same right where it depends wpon their personal 
exertions in improving the land, and where the 
same sacrifices are to be made in erecting new 
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homes in the wilderness. Or was the object in in- 
corporating these two restrictions in the law, to ex- 
clude the men who possess the most means, and of 
most enterprise, from setiling upcn the wild lands? 
I should hope not, yet such may te its effect. 

Sir, the dictates of wisdom, the proof furnished 
by the advancement and growth of the country, 
can leave no doubt that every reasonable induce- 
ment should be held out to the seulement and caul- 
tivation of our wik! lands. It is one of the pow- 
erful agents to promote enterprise, and to advance 
the population, wealth and power of this great 
country. 

Sir, let us turn to the practical operations of this 
law, and the bitter fruits it has produced, Upon 
this point f can speak more particularly of my 
own Svate, although the same objections exist iu 
all the new States and Terriiories, extending from 
the capes of Florida, up the great valley of the 
Mississippi, to the falls of St. Anthony. The set- 
tlers upon the public lands every where have felt 
its blighting effects. In Wisconsin ard Iowa espe- 
cially are they oppressed by it. The restrictions in 
the act have excluded most of the eciual seiilers 
upon the public lands in Ilinois from its benefits, 
Counties have been organized in that State in ad- 
vance of the survevs. 

Thousands had gone from the old States, leaving 
their 320 acres behind them, which jhey could not 
sell, and which were too peor to furnish them a 
support. Great numbers had left small tracts in 
the old counties of that State, and bad settled upon 
the fertile lands in the northern counties lately or- 
ganized, in order to provide more suitable homes. 
Some foreigners bad located upon these lands be- 
fore they had become natura!ized, or taken time to 
file their applications. 

My information is, that at at least three-four'hs 
of those who ought to have pre emptions in all the 
new States and Territories, and who, judging from 
the uniform legislation of Congress, had a right to 
expect the usual proteciion in the purchase of their 





| homes, bave found themselves cut off by these mul- 


tifarious restrictions. You can bardly find a man 
bat is disfranchised by some of them. Well, sir, 
these restrictions made the improvements a prey to 
any squetter who might go upon the improved 
tract, and erect a house, and live init but a week, 
to the exclusion of the old occupant. Let me ijlas- 
trate this. A few examples will best accomplish 
my purpose, and will make the subject plain. 

In 1838, °39, or °40, Mr. A. setiled upon the un- 
surveyed public land; he made large improve- 
ments, or to the extent cf his means, and expended 
his money and labor in the erection of buildings 
and fencing and opening his farm Bat he cannot 
Why? Becaure the jand 
was not surveyed at the time he settled upon it. 

Now look at the consequences. Any intrader 
is authorized by the law of September, 1841, to go 
upon this improved tract, and erect a dwelling so 
as to protect him from the rain, and can then make 
the necessary proof to obtain a pre-emption over 
the head of the first settler, and turn him and his 
family out of doors. Sir, the law authorizes this, 
and the land officers have no power to prevent it. 
The owner and builder of the farm is denied a 
preemption absolutely, because he setiled upon 
the land before it wes surveyed; the tract is then 
liable to be pre-empted by any intruder who may 
erect a dwelling upon the premises. I have let- 
ters, and the General Land Office bas letiers, 
showing applications to obtain pre-emptions under 
these very circemstances, : 

Take another example: 

Mr. B. settled upon the public lands in 1839 or 
40, and after it was surveyed. He expended bis 
means and labor in making improvements, and he 
now applies for a pre-emption, but he owned a 
tract of 320 acres in some part of the United 
S'ates, and he is informed at the Land Office that 
as he is so unfortunate as to own 320 acres of land 
elsewhere, though it may be barren hills, or inun- 
dated swamp, or worn out land in some of the At- 
lantic States, and which he could not sell, that he 
is nevertheless excluded from all claim to a pre- 
emplion. 

Take a third example: 

Mr. C. settled upon surveyed public land, and 
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subsequent to the Ist of Jane 1840, bat which had 
not been off-red forsale. He, like every other 
seliler, applied his evergies and money in mak- 
ing improvements. - He has applied tor a pre-emp- 
tion; his proof of settlement and cultivation are 
ample, but he removed from his own land, and 
according to the Jaw as passed last September, no 
odds how smal! the tract, or unfit for a residence 
it might be; no odds whether he was driven from 
it by sickness, or because it was too smali to fur- 
nish him a support, or for the want of wood, or 
water, or any other cause, he learns at the Land 
Office that upon no terms whatever can he obtain 
a pre-emption to hisimprovement. I might pro- 
ceed with this analysis though the whole listof 
these oppressive and accursed restric'ions. 

Where any of these objections exist, the first set- 
tler is excluded, and the tract is liable to be pre- 
empted by any other individual who can first erect 
acabin upon the land. Here is where the act is 
stamped with injustice. 

Sir, if you were to abolish this pre-emption law, 
you would confer a favor upon the settlers, because 
then their lands wonld come into open market. 
They would have an opporiunity of bidding for 
their improvements, however unjust that would be, 
but they would not lose their lands by frauds per- 
petrated under this law of Congress 

To such wrongs and injustice the settlers upon 
the public lands in the West and South, do not in- 
tend to submtt. I wi!l read some extracts of the 
proceedings of public meetings held in various 
places in Northera Illiseis. Before I do so, I will 
say that they emanated from good citizens, from 
honorable and upright men, such as any one may 
be proud to cali by the cherished appellation of 
countrymen. 

I read these papers to show the sentiments of the 
population upon the public Jands, which bave been 
injuriously affected by the law. lL read them here 
in the American Senate, that the causes of com- 
plaint, and the mode and measure of redress, may 
not be misunderstood. 

{Here Mr. McRoserts read several petitions, 
asking Congress to amend the pre emp'ioa law of 
September iast, by re. coving a number of the resirice 
tions contained in it; also, extracts of proceedings 
of various meetings of the people, at which they 
hal adopied a cours: of policy to prevent intruders 
from wresting from them their improvements. } 

Sach, sir, (said Mr. MeReserts,) are the senti- 
ments as embodied in these proceedings. There is 
no invective toward Government. ‘The resistance 
will be to the aggression of individuals, and nut to 
the public authorities. 

The causes of complaint are minutely and fully 
staied, in the naked simplicity of truth, and with a 
frankness and fearlessness worthy of freemen. 
Those who voted for the law, can experience no 
mortification at hearing these unanswerable objec- 
tions held up to public view. The meetings were 
not prompted by political strife, nor in the spirit of 
captious complaint; they are the true and sincere 
sentiments of a whole class of your fellow men, 
produced by this cbnoxious act, andin a matter 
where they had a right to be heard. 

The cold calculations of avarice, in which the 
advocates of the law of September last may wrap 
themselves, and find rearons for its passage, are 
exploded, and itssupporters awakened from their 
reverie by the simple narration of the wrongs it 
has permitted. The couniry has been goaded by 
this odious measure, and, sir, let me tell you that 
if public sentiment cannot put a siop to the evils it 
permits, publi¢ vioience will. 

The men about to have their labor and improve- 
ments wrested from them by the frauds which are 
permitted by this act, and themselves and families 
turned cut of doors, have been compelled to take 
the remedy into their own hands. Unless you re- 
peal or modify this act, they may be compelied to 
submit to wrong @ d oppression, or resort to the 
law of force. 


And, sir, wher you are told that they are men 
of your own bici d, descendants of the same re 
nowned perent stock with yourselves, you need not 
dceubt which branch of the alternative they will 
adopt. And if scenes of violence should unforta 
nately fellow, the blame will, in the judgment of all 
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dispassionate men, rest solely upon this Govern- 
ment. Let no one suppose that blame should be 
atiached to the seitlers. Their conduct has been 
dicated solely by a sense of self defence and self 
preservation. ‘They ask for the same justice you 
have meted out to others—nothing more. They ask 
you to pass a pre-emption law worthy of the name, 
or repeal it altogether. They deny your moral 
right to pass a law which enables fraud to wrest 
frem the hands of honest industry its earnings. 
They deny your power to refuse pre-emptions to 
ihe men who made the improvements, and at the 
same time to grant pre-emptions of these same im- 
provements to intruders. 

Sir, so far from theif-conduct being blameable, 
there is not a manin this Senate, or in this crowd, 
who hears me, but would, under like cireum- 
stances, have adopted the same course of the set- 
tlers upon the public domain. Your law has forced 
them into their present attitude. It is an act of 
Government which has made it necessary for them 
to resist robbery and aggression. And can honora- 
ble Senators find any excuse for persisting in this 
error on the part of Congress? 

Mr. President, let me suggest to you to re-exa- 
mise this measure before you enforce it any 
further. You cannet make dollars and cents out 
of the quarrel; the moral sense of mankind, which 
is more potent than the sword, is against you, and 
were you lo proceed to extremities in trying to 
enforce the provisions of that law, you would end 
peecisely where you begun, and would have pro- 
duced animosities in the country to be regretted 
by all. 

Ii is not too late to do justice, and by that means 
put an end to the bitter sirife which prevades every 
settlement upon the wide-spread national domain. 
The cause of complaint is obvious to all, and I 
offer you the olive branch of peace in this amend- 
ment; the adoption of which I earnestly believe is 
called for by the highest principles of patriotism. 

Instead of legislating so as to array one elaéss of 
the community, or one neighboihood, against an- 
other, let us reirace our steps, and shape the course 
of the Government so as to protect the rightful 
owner in his labor and improvements, and by that 
means inspire respect for our free institutions. 

Such, sir, is our true policy; one which 
has been hallowed by the experience of near haif 
acentury. It will redound to the interest of the 
country in various ways—by doing justice and 
thereby coneiliating good will—by encouraging 
emigration—by extending our empire, and increas- 
ing the power aud resourees of this great nation. 
It is enjoined upon us, by the beauty and simplicity 
of that philosophy which encouraged emigration 
among the patriarchs of old, whilst we may hope 
that, as in their day, the parties having found “an 
exceeding good land” may bring back some 
bunches of ihe grapes, and give a gcod account of 
the country. 


SPEECH OF Mr. CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In Senate, March 1, 1842.—Upon his resoiutions 
concerning the tariff and other great objects of 
public polity. 

The resolutions having been reaad— 

Mr. CLAY rose and addressed the Senate near- 
ly as follows: Mr. President: The resolutions 
which have just been read, and which are to form 
the subject of the present discussion, are of the 
greatest importance, involving interestsof the high- 
est character, and asystem of policy which, in my 
opinion, lies at the bottom of any restoration of the 
prosperity of the country. In discussing them, I 
would address myself to you in the language of 
plainness, of soberness, and truth. I did not come 
Lone as if I were entering a garden full of flowers 
and of the richest shrubbery, to cull the tea-roses, 
the japonicas, the jasmines and woodbines, and 
weave them into a garland of the gayest colors, 
that by the beauty of their assortment and by their 
fragrance I may gratify fair ladies. Nor is it my 
wish—it is far, far from my wish—to revive any 
subjects of a party character, of which might be 
calculated to renew the animosities which unhap- 
pily have hitherto prevailed between the two great 
political parties in the country. My course is far 
different from this: it is to speak to you of the sad 
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condition of our country—to point out not the 
mote and original, but the proximate, the ims 
diate causes which have produced and are |; 
to continue our distresses, and tosuggest a remei 
If any one, in orout of the Senate, has imaginss 
to be my intention, om this occasion, to indylp 


any ambitious display of language, to atlem 
m 


rhetorical flights, or to deal in any other 
than.figures of arithmetic, he will find 
greatly disappointed. ‘he farmer, if he j 
cions man, does not begin to plough till he has¢ 
laid off his land, and marked it off at proper 4 
tances by planting stakes by whivh his plough, 
are to be guided in their movements; and 4 
ploughman accordingly fixes his eye upog ; 
stake opposite to the end of the destined fury: 
and then endeavors to reach it by a straigh:» 
direct furrow. These resolutions are my stakes 

But, before I proceed to examine them, |e » 
first meet and obviate certain objections, which 
I understand, have been or may be urged aga 
them generally. I learn that it is said of thes 


hiumse 


solutions that they present only general proyg 


tions, and that, instead of this, Lshould at once hyy 
introduced separate bills, and entered into deg 
and shown in what manner I propose to accompli 
the objects which the resolutions propose, Ler, 
here say, in reply, that the ancient principles 
mode of legislation which has ever prevailed {ry 
the foundation of this government, has been tos 
first upon the general principles which are to gy 
us, and then to carry out these principles by dey 
ed legislation. Such has ever been the course og 
sued, not only in the country from which we der 
our legislative institutions, but in our own. 
memorable resolution offered in the British Hog 
of Commons by the celebrated Mr. Dunning js 
doubt familiar to the mind of every one—that* 
power of the Crown (and it is equally trae of 
own Chiet Magistrate) had increased, was inerg 
ing, and ought to be diminished.” When | wy 
member of another legislative body, which ma 


| in the ‘opposite extremity of this Capitol, it wast 


course, in reference tothe great questions of 
ternal improvement and other leading measure 
public policy, to propose specific resolutions gi 
to mark out the principles of action which ongly 
be adopted, and then to carry out these princi 
by subsequent enactments. Another objectia 
urged, as I understand, against one of these m 
lutions, which is this: that, by the Constitution, 
bill for raising revenue can originate anywh 
but in the Honse of Representatives. It is trict 
we cannot originate such a bill; but, undoubted 
in contemplating the condition of the public affa 
and in the right consideration of all quesis 
touching the amount of the revenue, and them 
in which it shall be raised, and involving theg 
questions of expenditure and retrenchmeni, 
how far the expenses of the government may sil 
and properly be diminished, it is perfectly leg 
mate for us to deliberate and to act as duly 
demand. ‘There can be no question but thai, 
ing the present session of Congress, a bill of reve 
will be sent to us from the other House; anl 
when it comes, we shall first have gone thro 
with a consideration of the general subject, i 
the principles of policy proper to be pursiel 
relation to it, it will greatly economise the lime 
the Senate and proportionally save a large aa 
of the public money. 

Perhaps no better mode can be pursued of 
cussing the resolutions I have had the honor 
sent, than to take them up in the order of thet 
rangement, as I presented them to the 4 
after much deliberate consideration. 

The first resolution declares— 

“ That it is the duty of the general gover 
for conducting its administration, to provilt 
adequate revenue within the year to meet the 
rent expenses of the year; and that any expe 
either by loan or treasury notes, to supply, 
of peace, a deficiency of revenue, eons, dl 
successive years, is unwise, and mast lead © 
nicious consequences.” ; 

Ihave heard it asserted that this resolu 
butatruism. If so, I regret to say that #5 
from which governments too often depart 
from which this government especially has 
ed during the last five years. Has an a 
revenue been provided within each of thost 
to meet the necessary expenses of those same 
No; far otherwise. 

In 1837, at the calledsession, instead of 107% 
the requisite amount of taxes on the free # 
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nate, 


rding to the provisions of the compromise act, 
a was the resort of the administration? To 
And the same expedient of treas- 


it the » 
he imy 


sury notes. 

fle. eae was ever since adopted, from year to 
naa MM year, 0 supply the defieit aceruing. And, of ne- 
ae cessity, this policy cast upon the administration 
cone ME succeeding an unascertained unliquidated debt, 
- jaducing a temporary necessity on that administra- 
hiss WEE jon to have resort to the same means of supply. 

nail [ do not advert to these facts with any purpose 
; hark of erimination or recrimination. Far from it. 
Oper 7 For we have reached that state of the public affairs 
ough when the country lies bleeding at every pore, and 
* and sg when, 28 I earnestly hope and trast, we shall, by 


common consent, dispense with our party preju- 


Upon fh J 
d an dices, and agree to look at any measure proposed for 
aich: im the public relief as patriots and statesmen. I say, 
- stake: Aaa then, that during the four years of the administra- 


tion of Mr. Van Buren, there was an excess. of 


mM, let y . i 

which expenditure over the income of the govern- 
ed acy, ment to the amount of between seven and eight 
r thew sm millions of dovars ; and I say that it was the duty 


of that administration, the moment they found this 
deficit to exist in the revenue, to have resorted to 
theadequate remedy, by laying the requisite amount 
of taxes on the free articles to meet and to supply 


1 prope 
once hy 
Into de 


\ccompli : 

. Letgmmmthe deficiency. 
ciples a3 [shall say nothing more on the first resolution, 
ailed ingmpecause I do hope that, whatever the previous 
been todammpractice of this government may have been, there 
re to guimmas no Senator here who will hesitate to concur in 
s by ceulammtne truth of the general propositions it contains. 
OUTSE ty The next three resolutions all relate to the same 
We derameeneral subjects—subjects which I consider much 
ywn. he most important of any here set forth; and I 
tish Hongmmsnall, for that reason, consider them together, 

ning is The second resolution asserts— 

—that “4 “That such an adequate revenue cannot be ob- 
trie of ained by duties on foreign imports, without adopt- 
vas incramming a higher rate than twenty per cent., as provided 
ren | waqmdor in the compromise act, which, at the time of 
hich meqmmals passage, Was supposed and assumed as a rate 
, it wasiqmehal would supply a sufficient revenue for an eco- 
ions of qqgnomical administration of the government.” 


The third resolution concludes— 


neasures : I ARE 
“That the rate of duties on foreign imports 


LIONS go 


ich ongmmought to be augmented beyond the rate of twenty 
e principggmmre’ cent., SO as lo produce a net revenue of twenty- 
objectin ix millions of dollars—twenty-two for the ordinary 


expenses of government, two for the payment of 
he existing debt, and two millions as a reserved 
lund for contingencies.” 

The fourth resolution asserts—- 

“That, in the adjustment of a tariff to raise an 


these reg 
stitution, 
» any whe 
tis urnetiy 
indoubted 


ublic affummenount of twenty-six millions of revenue, the prin- 
Il quesiagmeiples of the een act generally should be 
nd the mmmediered to; and that especially a maximum rate 
ing thegrqmm™me! ad valorem duties should be established, from 
-hment. @ hich there ought to be as little departure as pos- 
t may saddle.” ‘ 
fectly leg The first question which these resolutions sug- 
as duty ngmmgeest is this: What should be the amount of the 
vat thai, dagimmennaal expenditures of this government? Now, on 
11 of reveamm@his point, IT shall notattempt (what is impossible) 
yuse ; anime be exact and precise in stating what that may 
one throug: We can only make an approximation. ' No 
abject, fig’), in his private affairs, can say, or pretends to 
pursued MAY, at the beginning of the year, precisely what 
the time @mehall be the amount of his expenses during the 
jarge andi “er: that must depend on many unforeseen contin- 
pencies, which cannot with any precision be cal- 
rsued of dqmeulated beforehand: all that can be done:is to make 
honor td n approximation to what ought to be or what may 
of thelt the amount. Before I consider that question, 
“the Senmellow me to correct, here, an assertion made 


itt by the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
‘LHOUN,) and subsequently by the Senator from 


governts sourt near me, (Mr. Linn,) and I believe by 
o provideqmece or two other gentlemen, viz: that the whig 
meet the@immpatty, when out of power, asserted that, if trusted 
ny expediq@™giththe helm, they would administer this govern- 
apply, in Tine an amount of expenditure not exceeding 
cially de 13,000,000, I hope, if such an assertion was ac- 


Jead o Maly made by either or all of these gentlemen, 


‘at it will never be repeated again without resort- 


resolutiotfiieS tolproof to sustain it. I know of no such position 


that it s@mever taken by the whig party, or by any prominent 
1 depart, @mmmrember of the whig party. Sure I am that the 
ly has 4 parly generally pledged itself to no such reduction 
an 


of the pune expenses—none. 

And T again say that I trust, before such an as- 

tion is repeated, the proofs will be adduced. 

or in this case, as in others, that which is asserted 

nd reiterated comes at last to be believed. The 
party did promise economy and retrenchment, 
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of those} 
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ad of imp? 
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and I trust will perform their promise. I deny (in 
no offensive sense) that the whig party ever pro- 
mised to reduce the expenditures of this govern- 
ment to thirteen millions of dollars. No; but this 
was what they said: During the four years of the 
administration of Mr. Adams, the average amount 
of the public expenditure was but thirteen millions; 
and you charged that administration with outrage- 
ous extravagance, and came yourselves into power 
on promises to reduce the annual expenditure; 
but, having obtained power, instead of reducing the 
public expenses, you carried them up to the aston- 
ishing amount of near forty millions. But, while 
the whigs never asserted that they would admin- 
ister the government with thirteen millions, our 
opponents, our respected opponents, after having 
been three years in power, instead of bringing the 
expenses below the standard of Mr. Adams's ad- 
ministration, declared that fifteen millions was the 
amount at which the expenditures should be fixed. 
This was the ground taken by Mr. McLane, when 
he was atthe head of the Treasury. I have his 
report before me ; but as the fact, I presume, will 
not be denied, I forbear to read from it. He sug- 
gests, as the fit amount to be raised by the tariff he 
had proposed, the sum of fifieen millions of dollars 
as sufficient to meet the wants of the government. 

I hope now I have shown that the whig party, 
before they obtained power, never were pledged to 
bring down the public expenses either to thir- 
teen or to fifteen millions, They were pledged, I 
admit, to retrench unnecessary expenditures, and 
to make a reasonable deduction whenever it could 
properly be made consistently with the public ser- 
vice: that process, as I understand, is now going 
on in both Houses, and I trust the fruits will be 
seen before the end of the present session. 

Unpledged, therefore, as the whig party was, as 
to any specific amount, the question recurs, At what 
sum can the expenses of the government be now 
fixed ? 

I repeat that the exact amount is difficult to be 
ascertained. Ihave stated it in the resolution I 
now offer at twenty-two millions ; and I shall soon 
show how I have arrived at thatamount. But, be- 
fore [ do that, allow me to call the attention of the 
Senate to the expenditures of the preceding admin- 
istration; for, in attempting to fix a sum for the 
future, I know of no course but to look back upon 
the experience of the past, and then to endeavor to 
deduce from it the probable amount of future ex- 
penditure. What, then, were the expenditures of 
the four years of the past administration ? 

In 1837 the amount was - $37,265,037 15 





In 1838 it was - - 39,455,438 35 
Tn 1839 - - - 37,614,936 15 
In 1840 - - - 28,226,533 81 


Making an aggregateof - $142,561,945 46 
Which gives us an average per 

year of - : - $35,640,486 37 

The sum I have proposed is only twenty-two 
millions, which, deducted from thirty-five, as 
above, leaves a reduction of $13,640,000—being a 
sum greater than the whole average expenditure of 
the extravagant and profligate administration of 
Mr. Adams, which they told us was so enormous 
that it must be reduced by a great “ retrenchment 
and reform.” 

Lara not here going to inquire into the items 
which composed the large expenditures of the four 
years of Mr. Van Buren’s administration. I know 
what has been said, and will again be said, on that 
subject—that there were many items of extra ex- 
penditure which may never occur again. Be it 
so; but do we not know that every administration 
has its extras, and that these may be expected to 
arise, and will and must arise, under every admin- 
istration beneath the san? But take this also into 
view in looking at the expenses of that adminis- 
tration: that less was expended on the national 
defences—less in the construction or repair of for- 
tifications—less for the navy, and less for other 
means of repelling a foreign attack, than, perhaps, 
ought to have been expended. At present, we are 
allanimated with a common zeal and determina- 
tion on the subject of defence; all feel the necessity 
of some adequate plan of defence, as well npon the 
ocean as the land, and especially of putting our 
navy and our fortifications in a better state to defend 
the honor and protect the rights of the nation. We 
feel this necessity, akhougt we all trust that the 
calamity of a war may be averted. ‘This calls for 
a greater amount of money for these purposes than 
was appropriated under Mr, Van Buren’s admin- 
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istration; besides which, in the progress of affairs, 
unforeseen exigencies may arise, and do constant! 
occur, calling for other appropriations needed, 
which no man can anticipate. Every ministry in 
every government—every administration of our 
own government, has its extraordinaries and its 
contingencies; and it is no apology for Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration to say that the circumstan- 
ces which occasioned its expenditures were extra- 
ordinary and peculiar. Making all the allow- 
ances which its warmest friends can ask for the ex- 
penses of the inglorious war in Florida—a contest 
which has profusely wasted not only the resources 
of the treasury, but the best blood of the nation— 
making the amplest allowance for this, and: tor all 
other extras whatever, the sum expended by the 
last administration still remains to be far, far be- 
yond what is proposed in these resolutions as suffi- 
cient for the present, and for yearsto come. It 
must, in candor, be conceded that this is a very 
great diminuti6n of the national expenditure; and 
such, if nothing else were done, would redeem the 
pledge of the whig party. 

But let us now consider the subject in another 
light. Thirteen millions was the average annual 
amount of expenditure under Mr. Adamy’s ad- 
ministration, which terminated thirteen years ago. 
I should be authorized, therefore, to take the com- 
mencement of his administration 1n 1825, being a 
period of seventeen years, in making a compari- 
son of the progressive increase of the national ex- 
penditares; or, at all events, adding one-half of 
Mr. Adams's term, to take the period as running 
fifteen years back. But I shall not avail myseit 
of this perfectly fair caleulation; and I wil! there- 
fore say, that, at the end of thirteen years, from 
the time when the expenditures were thirteen 
millions, I propose that they be raised to twenty- 
two millions. And is this an extraordinary in- 
erease for such a period, ina country of such rapid 
increase and development as this is?) What has 
occurred during this lapse of time? The army 
has been doubled, or nearly so: it has increased 
from a little over 6,000 men to 12,000, We have 
buiit six, eight, or ten ships of the line, (I do not 
recollect the precise number;) two or three new 
States have been added to the Union; and two 
periodical enumerations have been made of the 
national population ; besides which, there have 
been, and yet are to be, vastexpenditures on works 
of fortification and national defence. Now, when 
we look at the increase in the number of members 
in both Houses of Congress, and consider the ne- 
cessary and inevitable progress and growth of the 
nation, is it, 1 ask, an extraordinary thing that, at 
the end of a period of thirteen years, our expendi- 
tures should increase from thirteen to twenty-two 
millions of dollars? If we take the period at 
seventeen years, (as we fairly may,) or at but fil- 
teen years, the increase of expenses will be found 
not to go beyond the proportional increase of our 
population within the same period. That increase 
1s found to be about four percent. annually ; and the 
increase of government expenditures, at the rate 
above stated, will not exceed that. This is inde- 
pendent of any augmentation of the army or navy, 
of the addition of new States and Territories, or 
the enlargement of the numbers in Congress. 
Taking the addition, at the end of thirteen years, 
to be nine millions of dollars, it will give an an- 
nual average increase of about $700,000. And I 
think that the government of no people, young, 
free, and growing asis this nation, can, under cir- 
cumstances like ours, be justly charged with rash- 
ness, recklessness, or extravagance, if its expenses 
increase bat at the rate of $700,000 per annum. 
If our posterity, afler their numbers shai! have 
swelled to one hundred millions, shall find that 
their expenses have augmented in no greater ratio 
than this, they will have no cause of complaint of 
the profuseness or extravagance of their govern- 
ment. 

But it should be recollected that, while I have 
fixed the rate of expenditure at the sum I have 
mentioned, viz: twenty-two millions, this does not 
preclude further reductions, if they shall be found 
practicable, after existing abuses have been ex- 
plored, and all useless or unnecessary expendi- 
tures have been lopped off. 

The honorable Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Catnoon) has favored us, on more occasions 
than one, with an account of the reforms he effect- 
ed when at the head of the War Department of 
this government; and no man, certainly, can be 


less disposed than Lam to deprive bim of a singi¢ 
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feather which he thinks he put in his cap by that 
operation. But what does he tell us was his ex- 

rience in this business of retrenchmeat? He 
ielis us what we all know to be truae—what every 
father, every householder especially, finds to be 
true in his own case—that it is much easier to 
plunge into extravagance than to reduce expenses; 
and u is pre-eminently true of a nation. Every 
nation finds it far easier to rush into an extrava- 


lic agents, than to bring down the public expendi- 
tures from a profuse and reckless to an economical 
standard. Ail useful and salutary reforms must 
be made with care and circumspection. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina admits that the re- 
forms he accomplished took him four years to 
bring about. It was not until after four years of 
constant exertion that he was enabled to establish 
a system of just accountability, and to bring down 
the expenses of the army to that average, per man, 
to which they were at length reduced. And now, 
with ali his personal knowledge of the difficulties 
of such a task, was it kind in him—was it kind or 
fair in his associates to taunt us, as they have 
done, by already asking—‘ where are the reforms 
you promised to accomplish when you were out of 
power?” : 

{Mr. Catnoun here rose to explain, and observed 
that what he had again and again said on the sub- 
ject of reforms was no more than this—that it was 
time the promised reforms should begin. It was 
time they should begin; and that was all he now 
asked.] 

Very well; if that is all he asks, the gentleman 
will not be disappointed. We could not begin at 
the extra session; it could not then reasonably be 
expected of us; for what is the duty of a new ad- 
ministration when it first comes into the posses- 
sion of power? Its immediate and pressing care 
is to carry on the guvernment; to become ac- 
quainted with the machine; to look how it acts in 
its various parts; and to take care that it shall not 
work injariously to the public interest. They 
cannot, at once, look back at the past abuses; it is 
not practicable to do So; it must have time to look 
into the pigeon-holes of the various bureaus, to 
tind out what has been done, and what is doing, 
Its first great duty is to keep the machine of gov- 
ernment in reguiar motion. It could not, there- 
fore, be expected that Congress would go intoa 
thorough process of reform at the extra session. 
Its peculiar object then was to adopt measures of 
imimedia'e and indispensable relief to the people 
and tothe government. Besides which, the sub- 
sequent misfortunes of the whig party were well 
known. President Harrison occupied the chair 
of staie but for a single month; and the members 
of his cabinet left it under circumstances which, 
let me here say, do them the highest honor. I do 
notenter upon the inquiry whether the state of 
things which they supposed to exist did actually 
exist or not; buat, believing it to exist, as they did, 
their resignation presents one of the most signal 
examples of the sacrifice of the honors and emol- 
uments of high station, at great expense and per- 
sonal inconvenience, and of pobie adherence to 
honor and good faith, which the history of any 


coantry can show. But I may justly claim, not 
only on beba. of the retiring Secretaries, but for the 
whole whiz parity, a stern adherence to principle, 
in utter disregard of the spoils-doctrine, and of all 


those baser m lives and considerations which ad- 
dress themselves to some men of so great a power. 
I say, then, that ‘he late extra session was no time 
to achieve a great, and extensive, and difficult re- 
form throughout the departments of the govern- 
ment: \a process lixe that can be attempted only 
during a regular session of Congress. And do not 
gentlemen know that it is now in progress, by the 
faithful hands to which it has here and elsewhere 


in Congress been committed? And that an extra- 


ordinary commiuiiee has been raised in this body, 
insomuch that, to efect it, the Senate has some- 
what shot from its usual and appropriate orbit, by 
establishing a standing Committee of Retrenchmeni? 
If the honorable Senator from South Carolina 
took four years to bring down the expenses of the 
War Department, when under his own immediate 
superintendence, I may surely, with confidence, 
make my appeal to his sense of justice and liberal- 
ity to allow us at least two years before he re- 
proaches us with a failure in a work so much 
more extensive. 

I will now say that, in suggesting the propriety 
of fixing the aunual average expenditure of this 
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government at twenty-two millions of dollars, from 
this time and for some years to come, it isnot my 
purpose to preclude any further reductions of ex- 
pense, by the dismissal of useless officers, the 
abolition of useless institutions, and the redaction 
of eee or oe expenditures. No 
man is mote desirous than I am of seeing this gov- 
ernment administered at the smallest possible ex- 
pense consistent with the duties intrusted to us in 
the management of our public interests both at 
home and abroad. None will rejoice more if it 
shall be found practicable to reduce our expenses 
to eighteen, to fifteen, or even to thirteen millions. 
None, I repeat, will rejoice in such a triumph of 
economy more heartily than I. None—none. 

But now allow me to proceed to state by what 
process I have reached the sum of twenty-two 
a as proposed in the resolution I have of- 
ered, 

The Secretary of the Treasury has presented 
to us estimates for the current year, independent 
of permanent expenses of a million and a half, 
amounting to about twenty-four and a half mil- 
hons, which may be stated under the following 
heads, viz: 

For the civil list, foreign intercourse, 


and miscellaneons . - $4,000,987 85 
For the War Department, including 

all branches - - - 11,717,791 27 
Naval service . - - 8,705,579 83 





24,4245358 95 








And here let me say a single word in defence 
of the army. The Department of War comes to 
us with estimates for the sum of $11,717,791 27; 
and those who look only on the surface of things 
may suppose that this sum is extraordinarily 
large; but there are many items in thatsum. I 
have before me a statement going to show that, of 
that sum, only four millions are asked for the mil- 
itary service proper—a sum Jess than is demanded 
for the naval service proper, and only double the 
amount at which it stood when the honorable gen- 
tleman from South Carolina left the department. 
The sum was then about $2,000,000; it is now not 
quite $4,000,000; while, during the same period, 
the army has been nearly doubled, besides the 
raising of mounted regimenis—the most expen- 
sive, for that very reason, of any in the service. I 
think that the gentleman from South Carolina, if 
he looks into the subject in detail, will find that 
the cost of the army is not at this hour greater, per 
man, than it was when it was under his own per- 
sonal administration. So I am informed; and 
‘that, although the pay has been raised a dollara 
month, which has very largely augmented the ex- 
penditure. 

The executive branch of the government has 
sent in estimates amounting in all to twenty-four 
anda half millions of dollars, for the service of 
the current year, which, with the million anda 
half of permanent expenditure, makes twenty-six 
millions. How much is to be added to that 
amount for appropriations not yet estimated, 
which may be made during the session by Con- 
gress, to meet honest claims, and for other objects 
of a public nature? I remember one item pro- 
posed by my friend near me (Mr. Manaum) for a 
quarter of a million for the building of a steam- 
ship—an item notincluded in the estimates, but for 
which the Senate hus already appropriated ; be- 
sides which, there are various other items which 
have passed or will pass during the present ses- 
sion. When the honorable gentleman from New 
Hampshire was at the head of the Treasury, he 
made, in his communications to Congress, con- 
stant complaints of this very practice. He well 
remembers that he was ever complaining that the 
expenditures of government were swelled far be- 
yond the Executive estimates, by appropriations 
made by Cengress not estimated for by the de- 
partments. I have calculated that we shall add 
to the twenty-six millions of dollars estimated for 
by the executive departments, or permanently re- 
quired, at least one million and a half; which 
would raise the sum for this year to twenty-seven 
millions and a half. 

How, then, do I propose to bring this down to 
twenty-two millions? I have, I own, some fears 
that we shall not be able to.effect it; but I hope 
that we shall so far reduce the’estimates, and pre- 
vent unnecessary appropriations, that the tota] ex- 
penditure shall not exceed that amount. The 
mode in which I propose to reach such a result is 
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this: I suppose we may effect a reduction of the 
civil list to the amount of half a million, Tha 
general head inciudes, among other things, th 
expenses of the two Houses; and, as I have heard, 
the other House has already introduced a report, 
which, if adopted, will cut down those EXPenses 
one hundred thousand dollars; though I think that 
they should be teduced much more, I estimate 
then, three and a half millions for the ciyj) |j.' 
instead of four millions; then I estimate ine 
millions for the War Department, instead of eleven 
million seven hundred and seventeen thousand 
dollars. In a conversation which I have |ate| 
held with the chairman of the Military Comm tie. 
of this body, he expressed the apprehension tha 
it could not be reduced below ten millions; by] 
hope it may be cut downto nine. As to the naval 
service, the estimates of the department for tha 
branch of the service: amount to $8,707,500—~ap 
amount I think far too high, and indeed quite ex. 
travagant. I was greatly astonished at Jearnip 
the amount was so large. Still, [ know that the 
navy is the favorite of all, and justly; it is the 
boast of the nation, and our great resource and chief 
dependence in the contingency of war: no map 
thinks, for a moment, of crippling or disab}ip 
this right-arm of our defence. But I have sy 
posed that, without injury, the appropriation asked 
for might be reduced trom $8,707,500 to $6,500,000, 
This would put the reduction in the naval ong 
footing with that in the military appropriation. 
and still leave a greater appropriation than usual 
to that department. The reduction to six millions 
and a half is as large as I think will be practica. 
ble, if we are to provide for proposed experiments 
in the application of steam, and are, besides, to 
add largely to the marine corps. 

How, then, will the total of our expenditure 
stand? We shall have— 
For the civil and diplomatic expenses 


of the government - - - $3,500,00) 
For the military service - - 9,000,000 
For the naval service - - - 6,500,00 
Fer permanent appropriations* - 1,500,008) 
For appropriations not included in the 

esumates - - - - 1,500,00 


Making an aggregate of = 22,000,000 


To this amount I suppose and hope our expenses 
may be reduced, until,on due investigation, jt shall 
be discovered that still further reductions may & 
effected. 

Well, then ; having fixed the amount at twenty- 
two millions for the ordinary current expenses of 
government, I have supposed it necessary and pro 
per to add two millions more, to make provisioa 
for the payment of the existing national debi, 
which is, in the event of the loan being taken up, 
severteen millions, And then I go on to add two 
millions more as a reserved fund, to meet contin 
gencies: so that, should there be a temporary rise 
of the expenditures beyond twenty-two millions, 
or any sudden emergency should occur which 
could not be anticipated or calculated on, there 
may be the requisite means in the treasury 
meet it. Nor has there been a single Secretary 
the head of the Treasury since the days of Mt 
Gallatin, including the respectable gentlemat 
from New Hampshire opposite, (Mr. W oopscay,) 
who has not held and expressed the opinion thatare 
served fund is highly expedientand proper forco® 
tingencies. Thus I propose that twenty-two millions 
shall be appropriated for ordinary expenses, 'W0 
millions more to provide for thespublic debt, ané 
the other two millions a reserved fund to mes 
contingencies ; making, in all, twenty-six millious 

The next inquiry which presents itself is—Ho# 
this amount ought to be raised? There are 10 
modes of estimating the revenue to be deriv 
from foreign imports, and either of them presets 
only ground for a conjectural result; but so fae 
tuating is the course of commerce, that every oe 
must see it to be impossible to estimate, with pit 
cision, the exact amount of what it wil! yield. 
forming my esiimate, I have taken the amount 
exports as presenting the best basis of calculatid 
But here let me add, that at the Treasary ‘he! 
have taken the imports as the basis; and [a 
gratified to be able to state that, I understand, ¢ 
comparing the results arrived at, (although 
calculations were made without concert,) those ¢ 





Mr. Cray had omitted this item in the delivery of his sp 
and the omission is now supplied, 
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the Secretary turn out to be very nearly, if not 
exactly, the same with those to which I have been 
conducied. I will here state why it is I have ta- 
ken the exports as the ground of my calculations, 
addiog thereto 15 per cent. for profits. The ex- 

ris are one means of making foreign purchases, 

heir value is ascertained at the ports of exporta- 
tion, under the act of 1820, and the returns gen- 
erally present the same value, The price of cot- 
ton, as an example, at home, is always regulated 
by the price in the Liverpool market. It tollows, 
therefore, that, by taking the value of any com- 
modity at the place of us export, you reach iis 
true value; for, if the price realized abroad be 
sometimes above and sometimes below that 
amount, the excess and deficiency will probably 
neutralize each other. This is the fairest mode 
for another reason: If, in any one year, more for- 
eign gouds shall be purchased than the exports of 
that year would pay for, acredii is created abroad, 
which must be extinguished by the exports of some 
succeeding year. . 

(Mr. Bucaanan here inquired if any deduction 
had been made by Mr. Cuay from the exports, to 
pay the interest, &. on American debt held 
abroad. Mr. C. replied that the Senator would 
presently see that he had.] 

I think the Senate will agree with me, in assum- 
ing that the exports form a more correct and relia- 
ble standard of estimation than the imports. How- 
ever that may be, the accidental coincidence be- 
tween the results arrived at in either mode fortifies 
and proves the calculation itself to have been 
founded on correct principles. Those results, as 
shown by the Secretary of the Treasury, are now, 
I believe, in the House; and I regret that I 
could not examine them before I rose to address 
the Senate. 

I will now show you that the exports from 1836 
to 1841, inclusive, a period of six years, amount to 
$621 ,004,125, being an average annual amount of 
$103,500,687. ThatI take as presenting a safe 
ground of calculations for the futire. ‘To this I 
Pe to add a cent. for profits—in which 

do but follow Mr. Ewine, the late Secretary, in 
his report at the extra session. It is ceriainly a 
great profit, (I include, of course, al] expenses and 
charges of every kind;) and with this addition, the 
annual amount will be $118,958,187—say 119 mil- 
lions. Deducting, for the interest and principal of 
the American debt abroad, ten millions per annum, it 
will leave a net amount of 109 millions. There can 
be no dispute as to the propriety of such a deduc- 
uon: the debt exists; it must be provided for; and 
my fear is, that this amount will prove toosmall to 
meewit. I think that much more may probably be 
needed; but certainly none can object to the re- 
serve of ten millions. We thus get, as I said,a 
net balance from our annual exports, including 
profits, of 109 millions. 

Ofthis amount of importation, how much is now 
free from duty? The free goods, including tea 
and coffee, amount to 30 millions; frem which 
amount I deduct for tea and coffee, assuming that 
they will be subjected to moderate duties, 12 mil- 
lions; leaving the amount of free articles at 18 
millions: deduct this from 109 millions, the amount 
ofexports, and it will leave a balance of 91 mi!- 
lions, which may be assumed as the amount of 
datiable articles for some years tocome. 

How, then, out of these 90 or 91 millions of 
dutiable goods, are we to raise a revenue ot 26 
millions? No man, I presume, will rise here in 
his place and say that we are to rely either on di- 
rect or internal taxes. Who has the temeiity to 
meet the waves of popular indignation which will 
flow round and bury him, whoever he may be, 
that should propose, in time of peace, to raise a 
revenue by direct taxation? Yet this is the only 
resource to fly to, save the proceeds of the public 
lands, on which I shall speak presently, and which 
I can satisfy any man is notto be thought of. You 
are, therefore, to draw this amount of 26 millions 
irom the 91 millions of dutiable articles imported ; 
on to reach that sum, at what rate per cent. must 
jou go 2 

I shail here say nothing, or but a word or two, 
on the subject of home valuation—a subject which 
a friend bas care of, (Mr. Simmons,) than whom 
hone is more competent to its fullelucidation. He 
thinks, as I understand, that there can be devised 
a satisfactory system of such valuation; and [ 
heartily wish him success in the attempt. I will 
only say that, in my opinion, if we raise but ten 

ions, without any reference whatever tg pro- 


tection, without reference to any thing but to mere 
honesty, however small the amount may be, we 
should ourselves assess the value of the goods on 
which we lay the duty, and not leave that value to 
be fixed by foreigners. As things now stand, we 
lay the duty, but foreigners fix the value of the 
goods. Give me but the power of fixing the value 
of the goods, and I care little, in comparison, what 
may be the rate of duty you impose. It is evident 
that on the ad valorem principle it is the foreigner 
who virtually fixes the actual amount of the duty 
paid. It isthe foreigner who, by fixing that value, 
virtually /egisiates for us ; and that in a case where 
his interest is directly opposed to that of our re- 
venue. I say, therefore, that independent of all 
considerations of protection, independent of all 
ends or motives but the prevention of those infa- 
mous frauds which have been the disgrace of our 
custom-house—frauds in which the foreigner, with 
his double and triple and quadruple invoices, ready 
to be produced as circumstances may require, fixes 
the value of the merchandise taxed —every consid- 
eration of national dignity, justice, and independ- 
ence demands the substitution of home valuation 
in the place of foreign. What effect such a change 
may have in the augmentation of the revenue, I 
am not prepared to say, because I do not know the 
amount: I think the rate may be set down at from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. in addition to the 
foreign value of imports. I do not speak with 
great confidence. If the rate is twenty-five per 
cent., then it would add only five per cent. to the 
rate of twenty per cent. established by the compro- 
mise act. Cf course, if the home be substituted 
for the foreign valuation, the augmentation of 
duties beyond twenty per cent. will be less by that 
home valuation, whatever it may be. Without, 
however, entering into the question of home val- 
uation, and leaving that subject to be arranged 
hereafier, I shall treat the subject as if the present 
system of foreign valuation is to continue. 

I then return to the inguiry—On an importation 
amounting to ninety-one millions, how much duty 
must be imposed in order to raise a net revenue of 
twenty-six millions? The question does not admit 
of perfect accuracy ; the utmost that can he reached 
is a reasonable approximation. Suppose every one 
of the imported articles to be subject to a duty of 
thirty per cent., then the gross revenue will amount 
to $27,300,000. Deducting the expenses of collec- 
tion, which may be stated at $1,600,000, it will give 
$25,700,000, or three hundred thousand dollars less 
than the proposed amount cf twenty-six millions. 

But I might as well take this opportunity to ex- 

lain a subject which is not well understood. It 

as been supposed, when I propose to fix a rate of 
ad valorem duty as the maximum to be allowed, 
that my meaning is, that all articles, of every de- 
scription, are to be carried up to that point, and 
fixed at that rate, as ona sort of bed of Procrustes. 
But that is not my idea. No doubt, certain articles 
ought to go upto the maximum—TI mean those of 
prime necessity belonging to the class of protected 
articles.. There are others, such as jewelry and 
watches, and some others of small bulk and great 
comparative value, and therefore easily smuggled, 
and presenting a great temptation to the evasion of 
duty, which ought to be subjected to a less rate, 
There should, therefore, be a discrimination al- 
lowed under the maximum rate, according to the 
exigency of the respective circumstances of each 
particular interest concerned, Since it will require 
a duty of thirty per cent. on all articles to give the 
amount of twenty-five million seven hundred thous- 
and dollars, and since some of them will not bear 
so high a duty as thirty per cent., it follows that 
less than that rate will certainly not answer the 
necessary demands of the government; and it may 
in some particular cases require a rate somewhat 
higher than that, in order to raise the proposed sum 
of twenty-six millions. But as the reserved fund 
of two millions fpr contingencies will not require 
an annual revenue for that purpose, should the 
amount of duties levied be less than twenty-six 
millions, or even between twenty-four and twenty- 
five millions, the reserved fand may be made up 
by accumulations during successive years, and 
still leave an amount sufficient to meet an annual 
expenditure of twenty-two millions, and two mil- 
lions for the public debt. 

I now approach the consideration of a very im- 
portant branch of the subject in its connexion with 
the compromise act. 

1 shall not here attempt to go again into the his- 
tory of that act. I will only say that, at the time of 





ils passage, it was thought right that the country 
should make a fair experiment ot its effect; and 
that, as the Jaw itself met the approbation of all 
parts of the country, its provisions ought not lightly 
to be departed from ; that the principles of the act 
should be observed in good faith ; and that, if it be 
necessary to raise the duties higher than twenty 
per cent., we ought to adhere to the principles of 
the compromise, then, as far as it should be pos- 
sible to do so. Thave been animated, in the pro- 
positions I now offer to the Senate, by the same 
desire that prompted me, whenever the act has 
been assailed by its opponents, tu stand by it and 
defend it. 

But it is necessary now to consider what the prin- 
ciples of the compromise act really are. 

I. The first principle is, that there should be a 
fixed rate of ad valorem duty, and discriminations 
below it. 

Il. That the excess of duty beyond twenty per 
cent. should, by a gradual process, commencing on 
the 3lst December, 1833, be reduced, so that by 
the 30th June, 1842, it should be brought down to 
twenty per cent. 

Ill. That, after that day, such duties should be 
laid for the purpose of raising suck revenue as might 
be necessary for an economical administration of 
the government; consequently exciuding all resort 
to internal taxation, or to the proceeds of the pnb- 
lic lands ; for, cotemporaneously with the pend- 
ency of the compromise act, a bill was pending for 
the distribution of those proceeds. 

IV. That, after the 30th June, 1842, all duties 
should be paid in ready money, to the exclusion of 
all credits. 

V. That, after the same day, the assessment of 
the value of all imports should be made at home 
and not abroad. 

VI. That, after the same day, a list of articles 
specified and enumerated in the act should be ad- 
mitted free of duty, for the benefit of the manufac- 
turing interest. 

These are the principles, and all the principles, 
of the compromise act. An impression has been 
taken up, most erroneously, thatthe rate of duty was 
never to exceedtwenty percent. There is ho such 
limitation in the act. T admit that, at the time of 
the passage of the act, a hope was entertained that 
a rate of duty not exceeding twenty per cent. would 
supply an adequate revenue to an economical ad- 
ministration of the governmént. Then we were 
threatened with thut overflow of revenue with 
which the treasury was subsequently inundated ; 
and the difficulty was to find articles which should 
be liberated from duty andthrown into the free class. 
Hence wines, silks, and other luxuries were ren- 
dered free. But the act, and no part of the act, 
when fairly interpreted, limits Congress to the iron 
rule of adhering forever, and under all cireum- 
stances, to a fixed and unalterable rate of awenty 
per cent. duty. The first section is in the tullow- 
ing words: 

* Be it enacted, g-c., That, from and after the 
thirty-first day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three, in all cases where duties 
are imposed on foreign imports by the act of the 
fourteenth day of July, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two, entitled ‘ An act to alier and 
amend the several acis imposing duiies on imporis,’ 
or by any other act, shall exceed twenty per centumn 
on the value thereof, one-tenth part of such excess 
shall be deducted; from and after the thirty-first 
day of December, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-five, another tenth part thereof shall be de- 
ducted ; from and after the thirty-first day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven, another tenth part thereof shall be deducted ; . 
from and after the thirty-first day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, another 
tenth part thereof shall be deducted ; and from and 
after the thirty first day of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-one, one-half of the resi- 
due of such excess shall be deducted ; and from 
and after the thirtieth day of June, one thousand 
eight handred and forty-two, the other half thereof 
shall be deducted.” ' 

The provision of that seetion isnothing more nor 
less than that the existing duties shoutd be, by the 
30th June, 1842, brought down to twenty per cent. 
What then ? ere they always io remain at that 
rate? The section does not so declare. Not on] 
is this not expected, and was not so understood, 
but directly the reverse is asserted, and was so un- 
derstood, if the exigencies of the treasury required 
a higher rate to provide the revenue necessary ta 
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an economical administration of the government. 
The third section, which imbodies most of the 
great principles of the act, is in these words : 

“ Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That, until 
the thirteenth day of June, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-two, the duties imposed by existing 
laws, as modified by this act, shall remain and con- 
linne to be collected. And, from and afterthe day 
Jast aforesaid, all duties upon imports shall be col- 
lected in ready money; and all credits now al- 
lowed by law, in the payment of duties, shall be, 
and hereby are, abolished ; and such duties shall 
be laid for the purpose of raising such revenue as 
may be necessary to an economical administration 
of the government; and, from and after the day 
last aforesaid, the duties required to be paid by 
law on goods, wares, and merchandise, shall be 
assessed upon the value thereof at the port where 
the same shall be entered, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by law.” 

What is the meaning of this language? Can 
any thing be more explicit or less liable to miscon- 
ception? It contains two obligations. The first 
is, that thereshall be an economical administration 
of the government: no waste, no extravagance, no 
squandering of the public money. I admit this ob- 
ligation, in its fullest force, in all its length and 
breadth; and [ trust that my friends, with or without 
my aid, will fulfil it, in letter and spirit, with the 
most perfect fidelity. But the second obligation is 
no less binding and imperative; and that is, that 
such duties shall be laid as may be necessary to 
raise such revenue as is requisite to an economical 
administration of the government. The source of 
the revenue is defined and prescribed—the foreign 
imports, to the exclusion of all other sources. The 
amount, from the nature of things, could not be spe- 
cified ; but, whatever it may be, be it large or small, 
allowing us to come below, or requiring that we 
should go beyond twenty per cent., that amount is 
to be raised. 

1 contend, therefore, with entire confidence, that 
it is perfectly consistent with the provisions of the 
compromise act to impose duties to any amount 
whatever—thirty, forty, or more per cent.—subject 
lo the single condition of an economical adminis- 
tration of the government. 

W hat are the other principles of the act? First, 
there is the principle that a fixed ad valorem duty 
shall prevail and be in force at all times. For one, 
1 am willing to abide by that principle. There are 
certain vague notions afloat as to the utility and 
necessity of specific duties and discriminations, 
which, | am persuaded, arise from a want of a 
right understanding of the subject. We have 
had the ad valorem principle practically in force 
ever since the compromise act was passed; and 
there has been no difficulty in administering the 
duties of the Treasury on that principle. 

It was necessary first to ascertain the value of 
the goods, and then to impose the duty upch them; 
and, from the commencement of the act to this 
day, the ad valorem principle has been substan- 
tially in operation. Compare the difference be- 
tween specific and the ad valorem system of du’ 
ties, and I maintain that the latter is justly entitled 
wo the preference. ‘The one prineiple declares 
that the duty paid shall Le upon the real value of 
the article taxed; the specific principle imposes 
an equal duty on articles greatly unequal in value. 
Coffee, for example, (and it is an article which 
always suggests itself to my thoughts,) is one of 
the articles on which a 7 duty has been le- 
vied. Now, it is perfecily well known that the 
Mocha coffee is worth at least twice as much as 
the coffee of St. Domingo or Cuba; yet both pay 
the same duty. The tax has no respect to the va- 
Jue, but is arbitrarily levied on all articles of a 
specific kind alike, however various and unequal 
may be their values. I say, that, in theory, and 
according to every sound principle of justice, 
the ad valorem mode of taxation is entitled to the 
preference. There is, I admit, one objection to it : 
asthe value of an article is a matter subject to 
opinion, and as opinions will ever vary, either 
honestly or fraudulently, there is some difficulty 
in preventing frauds. But, with the home valua- 
iion proposed by my friend from Rhode Is!and, 
(Mr. Simmons,) the ad valorem system can be 
adopted with a!l practicable safety, and will be 
liable to those chances only of fraud which are in- 
evitable under any and every system. 

Avain: What has been the fact from the origin 
of the government until now? The articles from 
Which the greaiest amount of revenue has been 


drawn, such as woollens, linens, silks, cottons, 
worsteds, and a few others, have all been taxed 
on the ad valorem principle, and there has been 
no difficulty inthe operation. I believe, upon the 
whole, that it is the best mode. I believe that if 
we adopt a fixed rate ad valorem, wherever it can 
be done, the revenue will be subjected to fewer 
frauds than the injustice and frauds incident to 
specific duties. One of the most prolific sources 
of the violation of our revenue laws has been, as 
every body knows, the effort to get goods of a 
finer quality and higher value admiited under the 
lower rate of a duty required for those of a lower 
value. The honorable gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Woonsvury) and the honorable 
Senator from New York (Mr. Wricur) both well 
know this. But if the duty was laid ad valorem, 
there could be no motive for such an effort, and 
the fraud, in its present form, would have no 
place. In England, (as all who have read the able 
report made by Mr. Hume, a Scottish member in 
the House of Commons, must perceive.) they seem 
to be giving up specific duties; and the tendency 
in the public mind appears to be, instead of having 
a variety of specific duties and a variety of ad 
valorem duties, to have one permanent fixed rate 
of duy for a'l articles. I am willing, I repeat, to 
adhere to this great principle as laid down in the 
compromise act. If there be those who suppose 
that, under the specific form of duty, a higher 
degree of protection can be secured than under 
the other mode, I would observe that the Actual 
measure of protection does not depend upon the 
form, but on the amount, of the duty which is le- 
vied upon the foreign rival article. 

Assuming that we are to adhere to this princi- 
ple, then every one of the leading principles of the 
same act can i: adhered to and carried fully out ; 
for Lagain assert, that the idea that duties are al- 
ways to remain at precisely 20 per cent., and never 
to vary from that point, be the exigencies of gov- 
ernment what they may, does not belong to the 
language of the act, nor is it required by any one 
of its provisions. 

The next resolution I have proposed to the con- 
sideration of the Senate is this: 

“Resolved, That the provision in the act of the 
extra session, for the distribution of the proceeds 
of the public lands, requiring the operation of that 
act to be suspended in the contingency of a higher 
rate of duty than 20 per cent., ought to be re- 
pealed.” ; 

Now, according to the calculations I have made, 
the repeal of the clause in question, and the recal 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
from the States, even if made, will not dispense 
with the necessity of a great increase in the exist- 
ing rate of taxation. I have shown that a duty of 
30 per cent. will not be too much to furnish the re- 
quisite amount of revenue for a just and economi- 
cal administration of the government. . And how 
much of that rate will be reduced, should you add 
to the revenue from imports the million and a half 
ee was the amount realized last year) derived 

rom sales of the public domain? It will be but 
the difference between 30 and about 283. For, 
since 30 percent. yields a revenue of twenty six 
millions, 1 per cent. will bring about $900,000 ; 
and every million of dollars derived from the 
lands wil] reduce your taxation on imports only 
$900,000 ; if you get a million and a half from 
the lands, it will reduce the taxes only from 30 to 
284 per cent.; or if you get three millions, (as 
some gentlemen insist will be the case,) then you 
will save taxes in the amount of the difference 
between 30 per cent. and about 27 per cent. This 
will be the whole extent of benefit derived from 
this land fand, which some Senators have sup- 
posed would be so abundant as to relieve us from 
all necessity of additional taxation at all. I put 
it, then, to every Senator—no matter whether he 
was opposed to the iand bill or not—whether he is 
willing, for the sake of this trifling difference, be- 
tween 30 and 28% per cent., or between 30 and 27 
per cent., to disturb a great, momentous, and per- 
plexing subject of our national policy, which is 
now settled, and thereby show such an example of 
instability in legislation as will be exhibited by the 
fact of unsettling so great a question within less 
than eight months after it had been fixed, on the 
most mature consideration? If gentlemen can 
make more out of the land fond than I have here 
stated it likely to yield, I shall be glad to hear on 
what ground they rest their calculations. I say 
that all the difference it will produce in the amount 





of our increased taxation is the difference between 
30 and 283, or between 30 and 27 percent. Wij 
you—I repeat the question—when it is absolute) 

and confessedly necessary that more reyenye 
shall be raised, and the mode in which it may be 
done is fraught with so many and so great benef, 
to the country, as I shall presently show—wil) yoy 
disturb a great and vexed national question, fo, 
the purpose of eking out in so trifling a degree th¢ 
amount to be raised? But let us look at the spb. 
ject in another view. The resources on which 
government should depend for paying the pubjic 
creditor and maintaining inviolate the National 
faith and credit, ought to be such as to admit of 
some certain estimate and calculation. But wha 
possible reliance can be placed on a fund so flue. 
tuating and ®ariable as that which is derivabje 
from the sales of the public lands? We have seen 
it rise to the extraordinary height of twenty-six 
millions in one year, and in less than six years af. 
terwards fall down to the low amount of one mij 
lion and a half! 

The next resolation affirms a proposition which 
I hope will receive the unanimons consent of the 
Senate. Itis as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the duty of government, at 
all times, but more especially in a season such as 
now exists, of general embarrassment and pecu. 
niary distress, to abolish a!] useless institutions 
and offices, to curtail all unnecessary expenses, and 
to practise rigid economy.”’ 

And the seventh resolution declares— 

“That the contingent expenses of the two Houses 
of Congress ought to be greatly reduced, and the 
mileage of members of Congress ought to be reg: 
ulated and more clearly defined.” 


It has appeared to me that the process of re. 
trenchment of the public expenses and reform of 
existing abuses ought to begin in an especial man- 
ner here, with ourselves, in Congress itself, where 
is found one of the most extravagant of all the 
branches of the government. We should begin 
at home, and encourage the work of retrenchment 
by our own example. I have before me a docu. 
ment which exhibits the gradual progress in the 
contingent expenses of the two Houses of Cop. 
gress from 1820 to 1840, embracing a period of 
twenty years, divided into terms four years 
apart; and it shows that the amount of the contin. 
gent fund has advanced from $86,000, which it 
was in 1824, to $121,000 in 1828,—a rate of in- 
crease not greater than was proper, considering 
the progress of the country; to $165,000 in 1832; 
to $263,000 in 1836; and in 1840 it amounted, 
under an administration which charged that in 
1824 with extravagance, to the enormous sum of 
$384,333! Iam really sorry, tor the credit of Con- 
gress, to be obliged to read a statement exhibiting 
such shameful, such profligate waste. And allow 
me here to say, without any intention of being un- 
kind to those able and competent officers, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and the Clerk* of the House 
of Representatives, (not the present Clerk,) that 
they ought to bear a share of the responsibility for 
the great and sudden growth of this expenditure. 
How did it arise? The Clerk presents his esti- 
mate of the sum that will be necessary; and the 
Committee of Ways and Means, being busily Ot « 
cupicd in matters of greater moment, take it with- 
out sufficient examination, and insert it at once in 
the appropriation bill. But I insist that it should 
be cut down to a sum of which members of Con- 
gress may with some decency speak to their con- 
stituents. A salutary reform ns been commenced 
in the House of Representatives, which ought to 
be followed up here. They have already stricken 
$100,000 from the contingent fund for both 
Houses; but they should go much lower. I hope 
there will be another item of retrenchment, 12 
fixing a reasonable maxiinum amount to be allow: 
ed for stationary furnished to the members of Con- 
gress. If this shall be adopted, much will have 
been done; for this is* one of the most fruitfal 
sources of congressional extravagance. I am 
told that the stationary furnished during the 25th 
Congress averages more than $100 per head t0 
each member! Can any man believe that such 
an amount as this can be necessary ? Is it not an 
instance of profligate waste and profusion ? 

My next resolution is directed to the expenses of 
the judicial department of the government: 





“It is but justice to those officers to say that the most extrava- 
gant increase in the comtingent expenses of Congress is in bt 
article of printing, for which they are not responsible, 
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«Resolved, That the expenses of the judicial de- 
mentof the government have, of late years, been 
reatly increased, and ought to be diminished.” 

In this department, also, there has been a vast 
augmentation of the expenses, and such a one as 
calls for a thorough investigation. The amount 
.of the appropriation for the judicial department 
has sprung up from $209,000, which it was in 1824, 
to $471,000, at which it stood for the year 1810. 
Can any man believe that this has all been fairly 
done?—that that department — requires 
the expenditure every year of nearly half a mil- 
jion of dollars? Ihave no doubt that the district 
judges and the marshals, who have great control 
of the expenditure of the fund, and the clerks, 
ought to be held responsible for this enormous in- 
crease. Without any intention to indulge in any 
invidious distinctions, I think I could name a dis- 
trict in which great abuses prevail, and the expen- 
ditures are four or five times greater than they are 
inany other district throughout the country. [ 
hope this whole matter will be thoroughly investi- 
gated, and that some necessary restraints will be 
imposed upon this branch of the public service. 
Tam truly sorry that, in abranch of the govern- 
ment which, for its purity and uprightness, has 
ever been distinguished, and which so well merits 
the admiration of the whole country, there should 
have occurred so discreditable an increase in the 
expenses of its practical administration. 

he next resolution asserts— 

“That the diplomatic relations of the United 
States with foreign Powers have been unnecessa- 
rily extended during the last twelve years, and 
ought to be reduced.” 

I will not dwell long on this subject. I must re- 
mark, however, that, since the days of Mr. Adams’s 
adminisiration, the number of foreign ministers of 
the first grade has nearly doubled, and that of min- 
isters of the second grade has nearly tripled. Why, 
we have ministers abroad who are seeking for the 
governments to which they are accredited, and the 
governments are not to be found! We have min- 
isters at Constantinople and Vienna—and for 
what? We have an unreciprocated mission at 
Naples—and for what? There was, at the last 
session, an attempt to abolish this appointment, but 
it unfortunately failed. One would think that in 
such a one-sided, unreciprocated diplomacy, if a 
regard toeconomy did not prompt us to discon- 
tinue the relation, national pride would. In like 
manner, we might look sround the coasts of Eu- 
rope and of this continent, and find mission after 
mission which there seems to be no earthly utility 
in retaining. But I forbear. 

On the subject of mileage I hope there may be 
an effort to equalize it justly, and render it uni- 
form; and that the same allowance will] be made 
for the same distance travelled, whether by land, 
by water, or by steam route; or whether the dis- 
tance be ascertained by horizontal or surface mea- 
surement I think the former the best mode, be- 
cause it limits us to a single and simple inquiry, 
and leaves no open door for abuses. hope, there- 
fore, that we shall adopt it. 

The next resolution of the series reads thus: 

“Resolved, That the franking privilege ought to 
be further restricted, the abusive uses of it restrain- 
ed and punished, the postage on letters reduced, 
the mode of estimating distances more clearly de- 
fined and prescribed, and a small addition to post- 
age made on books, pamphlets, and packages 
transmitted by the mail, to be graduated and in- 
creased according to their respective weights.” 

The franking privilege has been most direfully 
abused. We have already reached a point ofabuse, 
hot to say corruption, though the government has 
been in operation but about fifly years, which it 
has taken Great Britain centuries to attain. 
Blank envelopes, [ have heard it said, ready frank- 
ed, have been enclosed to individuals at a distance, 
who have openly boasted that their correspond- 
ence is free of. charge. The limitation as to 
weight is now extended, I believe, to two ounces. 
But what of that, if a man may send under his frank 
one thousand of these two-ounce packages? The lim- 
itation should be to the total weight included in any 
single mail, whether the packages be few or many. 
The report of the Postmaster General, at a former 
Session, states the astounding fact, that, of the whole 
amount transported in the mails, ninety five per 
cent. goes*free of all duty; and letters of business 
and private co dence have to defray the ex- 

uses of the whole. It is monstrous, and calls 

udly for some provision to equalize the charge. 





The present postage on letters is enormously high, 


in proportion to the other business of the country. 
If you will refuse to carry those packages which 
are now transmitted by mai!, simply because, in 
that mode, they can travel free of cost, you will 
greatly relieve the business interests of the coun- 
try, which now bear nearly the whole burden for 
allthe rest. This it is your duty todo. Let us 
throw, at least, a fair portion of the burden on 
those who receive, at present, the whole of the ben- 
efit. Again: The law is very loose and uncer- 
tain as to the estimation of distances. Since the 
introduction of steam-travel, the distance travel- 
led has, in many cases, been increased, while the 
time consumed has been shortened. ‘Take, as an 
illustration, acase near athand. The nearest dis- 
tance from here to Frederick city, in Maryland, is 
forty-fonr miles; but if you go hence to the de- 
poton the Baltimore road, and thence take the 
train to Frederick, you arrive sooner, but the dis- 
tance is increased to one hundred miles. Now, 
as letters are charged according to the miles trav- 
elled, I hold it very wrong to subject a letter to this 
more than double charge in consequence of adoft- 
ing a longer route in distance, though a shorter in 
time. Such cases ought to be provided against 
by specific rules. 

I come now to the last resolution offered, which 
is as follows : 

“Resolved, That the Secretaries of State, of the 
Treasury, of War, and of the Navy Departments, 
and the Postmaster General, be severally directed, 
as soon as practicable, to report what offices can 
be abolished, and what retrenchments of public 
expenditure can be made, without public detri- 
ment, in the respective branches of the public ser- 
vice under their charge.” 

We all know that, if the heads of departments 
will not go to work with us honestly and faithfully, 
in truth and sincerity, Congress, thus unaided, can 
effect comparatively but little. I hope they will 
enter with ns on this good work of retrenchment 
and reform. Ishall be the last to express in ad- 
vance any distrust of their upright intentions in 
this respect. The only thing that alarms me is, 
that two of these departments have come to us 
asking for appropriations far beyond any that have 
heretofore been demanded in time of peace, and 
that with a full knowledge of the fact of an empty 
treasury. But I still hope, when they shall see 
Congress heartily, in earnest, engaged in retrench- 
ing useless expenditure, and reducing estimates 
that cannot be complied with, that they will boldly 
bring out to view ail abuses which exist in their 
several spheres of action, and Jet us apply the pru- 
ning-knife so as to reduce the national expenditure 
within some proper and reasonable amount. At 
all events, they are, of course, most familiar with 
the details of the subject as it relates to their several 
branches of the administration. Among other 
items, there are several useless mints which only 
operate to waste the public money. A friend, oc- 
cupied in investigating this subject, has told me 
that the mint in New Orleans has already cost the 
country half a million of dollars for getting ready 
to coin bullion not yet dug out of the mine!—[Mr. 
Berrien here spoke, across, something not heard 
by the Reporter, in relation to the mint at Dah- 
lonega, which excited much mirth in the neigh- 
boring part of the Chamber.]—while every piece 
of coin made by these useless establishments could 
just as well be coined by the central mint at Phila- 
de!phia. 

And now, having gone through with all the 
details of this series of resolutions, which I thought 
itmy duty to notice, allow me, in drawingtoa 
conclusion of these remarks, to present some of the 
advantages which it appears to me should urge us 
to adopt the system of financial arrangement con- 
templated in the resolutions. 

And, 1. The government will, in this way, 
secure to itself an adequate amount of revenue, 
without being obliged to depend on temporary and 
disreputable expedients, and thus preserve the 
public credit unsullied—which I deem a great ad- 
vantage of the plan. Credit is of incalculable 
value, whether to anation or an individual. Eng- 
land, proud England, a country with which we 
may one day again come in conflict—though it 
gives me pleasure to say that'I cannot perceive at 

resent the least “ speck of war” in the political 
lorizon~owes her greatness, her vastness of power, 
pervading the habitable globe, mainly to her strict 
and uniform attention to the preservation of the 
national credit, 
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2. The next thing recommended is retrenchment 
in the national expenditure, and greater economy 
in the administration of the government. And do 
we not owe it to this bleeding country, to ourselves, 
and the unparalleled condition of the times, to ex~ 
hibit to the world a fixed, resolute, and patriotic 
purpose to reduce the public expenditure to an eco- 
nomical standard ? 

3. Bat a much more important advantage than 
either of those I have yet adverted to, is to be found 
in the check which the adoption of this plan will 
impose on the efilux of the precious metals from 
this country to foreign countries, I shal! not new 
go into the causes by which the country has been 
brought down from the elevated condition of pros- 
perity it once enjoyed, to its presentstate of general 
embarrassment and distress. Lthink that those 
causes are as distinctly in my understanding and 
memory asany subjects were ever impressed there ; 
but I have no desire to go into a discussion which 
can only revive the remembrance of unpleasant 
topics. My purpose, my fixed purpose on this oc- 
casion, has been to appeal to all gentlemen on alk 
political sides of this Chamber to come out and 
make a sacrifice of all lesser differences in a patri- 
olic, generous, and general effort for the relief of 
their country.. I shall not open those bleeding 
wounds which have, in too many instances, been 
inflicted by brothers’ hands; especially will I not 
doso at this time, and on this occasion. I shall 
look merely at facts as they are. I shail not ask 
what have been the remote causes of the depression 
and wretchedness of our once glorious and happy 
country. I will tarn my view only on causes which 
are proximate, indisputable, and immediately be- 
fore us. 

One great, if not the sole, cause is to be found in 
the withdrawal of coin from the country to pay debts 
accrued or accruing abroad for foreign imports; 
or debts contracted during former periods of pros- 
perity, and still hanging over the country. How 
this withdrawal operates in practice, is not difficult 
to be understood. The banks of the country, when 
they are in a sound state, act upon this coin as the 
basis of their circulation and discounts; the with- 
drawal of it not only obliges the banks to withhold 
discounts and accommodations, but to draw in 
what is due from their debtors, at the precise ime 
when they, sharing im the general stricture, are 
least able to meet the calls. Property is then thrown 
into the market, to raise means to comply with those 
demands ; depression ensues ; and, as is invariably 
the case when there is a downward tendency in 
its value, it falls below its real worth. But the 
foreign demand for specie to pay commercial and 
other public debt operates directly upon the pre- 
cious metals themselves, which are gathered up by 
bankers and brokers and others, obtained from 
these depositories, and thence exported. Thus 
this foreign demand has a double operation—one 
upon the banks, and @brough them upon the com- 
munity ; and the other upon the coin of the country. 
Gentlemen, in my humble opinion, utterly deceive 
themselves in attributing to the banking instita- 
tions all the distresses of the country. Doubtless, 
the erroneous and fraudulent administration of 
some of them has occasioned much local and ip- 
dividual distress. But this would be temporary 
and limited, whilst the other cause—the continued 
efflux of specie {rom the country—if not arrested, 
would perpetuate the distress. Could you annihi- “ 
late every bank in the Union, and burn every bank 
note, and substitute in their place a circulation of 
nothing but the precious metals, as long as such a 
tariff continues as now exists, two years would not 
elapse before you would find the imperative neces- 
sity bf some paper medium for conducting the do- 
mestic exchanges. 

I announce only an historical truth when | de- 
clare, that, during and ever since our colonial exist- 
ence, necessity has given rise to the existence of 
a paper circulation of some form, in every colony 
on this continent; and there was a perpetual stru- 
gle between the Crown and Royal Governors on 
the one hand, and the Colonial Legislatures on the 
other, on this very subject of pene money. No; 
if you had to-morrow a circulation consisting of 
nothing but the precious metals, they would leave 
you as the morning dew leaves the fields, and you 
wonld be left under the necessity of devising a 
mode to fill the chasm produced by their absence. 

Lam ready to make one concession to the gen- 
tlemen on the other side. I admit that, if the cir- 
calation were in coin alone, the thermometer of 
our monetary fluctuations would not rise as high 
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or fall as low as When the circulation is of a mixed 
character, consisting partly of coin and partly of 

aper. Butthen the flactuations themselves, with- 
in & more circamscribed fange, would be quite as 
numerous ; and they will and must exist so long as 
such a tariff remains as forces the precious metals 
abroad. I again repeat the assertion, that, could 
you annihilate to-morrow every bank in the coun- 
iry, the very same description of embarrassment, 
if not in the same degree, would still be found 
which now pervades our country. 


What, then, is to be done to check this foreign 
draint We have tried free trade. We have had 
the principles of free trade operating on more than 
half the total amount of our imports for the greater 

part of nine years past. That will not do it, we 

see. Do let me recall to the recollection of the 

Senate the period when the protective system was 

thought about to be permanently established. 

What was the great argument then urged against 

its establishment? It was this: that, ifdaties were 

laid directly for protection, then we must resort to 
direct taxation to meet the wants of the govern- 

inent—everybody must make up his mind to a 

system of internal taxation. Look at the debate in 

the House of Representatives of 1824, and you will 
find that that was the point on which the great 
stress was laid. Well, it turned ont as the friends 
of protection told yon it would. We said that such 
would not be the effect. True, it would diminish 
importation, as it did; but the augmented amount 
of taxes would more than compensate for the re- 
duced amount of goods. This we told you, and 
we were right. 

How has free trade operated on other great 
interests ? I well remember that, ten years ago, 
one of the most gifted of the sons of South Carolina, 

(Mr. Hayne,) after drawing a most vivid and 

trightfal picture of the condition of the south—of 

fields abandoned—houses dilapidated—overseers 
becoming masters, and masters overseers —general 
stagnation and approaching ruin—a picture which, 

I confess, filled me with dismay—cried out to us, 

Abolish your tariff, reduce your revenue to the stan- 

dard of an economical government, and once more 

the fields of South Carolina will smile with beauty, 
her embarrassments will vanish, commerce will 
reiurn to her harbors, labor to her plantations, aug- 
mented prices for her staples, and contentment and 
prosperity and universal happiness to her oppressed 
people. Well, we did reduce the tariff; and, after 
nine years of protection, we have hed nine years of 
a descending tariff and of free trade. Nine years 
(from 1824 to 1833) we had the protective policy of 
a high tariff; and nine years (from 1833 to 1842) 
we have had the full operation of free trade on 
more than a moiety of the wkole amount of our 
imports, and a descending tariff on the residue. 

And what is the condition of South Carolina at 

this day ? Has she regained her lost prosperity ? 

Has she recovered from the des®lation and ruin so 

confidently impnted to the existence of a high tar- 
iff? L[ believe ifthe gentleman from South Caro- 
lina could be interrogated here, and would respond 
in candor, unbiased by the delusions engendered 
by a favorite but delusive theory, he would tell us 
that she has not experienced the promised pros- 
perity which was dwelt upon with so much elo- 
quence by his fellow-citizen. How is it in regard 
to the great siaple of the south? how stand the 
prices of cotton during these nine years of the de- 
scending tariff and the prevalence of free trade? 
How do these years compare with the nine years 
of protection and high tariff? Has the price of 
cotton increased, as we were told it would, by the 
talented South Carolinian? It has happened that 
during the nine tariff years the average price of 
cotton was, from 1824 to 1833, higher than during 
the nine years of descending tariff and free trade ; 
and at the instant I am speaking, I understand that 
cotton is selling at lower rates than have ever been 
realized since the war with Great Britain. I know 
with what tenacity theorists adhere to a favorite 
theory, and search out for imaginary causes of re- 
sults before their eyes, and deny the true. Iam 
not going into the land of abstractions and of me- 
taphysics. There are two great, leading, incon- 
testable facts, which gentlemen must admit: first, 
that a high tariff didnot put down the prices of 
staple commodities ; and, second, that a low tariff 
and free trade have not been able to save them 
from depression. These are the facts : let casuists 
and theorists, and the advocates of a one-sided par- 
alytic free trade, in which we turn our sound side 


f 


to the world, and our blighted and paralyzed and 
dead side toward our own people, make of them 
what they can. Atthe very moment that England 
is pushing the resources of Asia, cultivating the 
fields of India, and even contemplating the subsi- 
dizing of Africa, for the supply of her factories 
with cotton ; and when the importations from India 
have swelled from 200,000 bales to 580,000, we are 
told that there are to be no restrictions on free trade. 

Let me not be misunderstood, and let me entreat 
that I may not be misrepresented. I am not advo- 
cating the revival of a high protective tariff. I am 
for abiding by the principles of the compromise 
act; [am for doing what no southern man of a 
fair or candid mind has ever yet denied—giving 
to the country a revenue which may provide for 
the economical wants of the government, and at 
the same time give an incidental protection to our 
home industry. If there be here a single gentle- 
man who will deny the fairness and propriety of 
this, I shall be glad to see and hear who he is. 

This check on the flow of specie abroad, to pay 
either a commercial or a public debt, will operate 
by the imposition of duties to meet the wants of the 
government—will keep the precious metals at 
home to a much greater extent than is now possible. 
I hope that we shall learn to live within our own 
means, and not remain so dependent as we now are 
on the mere good pleasure and domestic policy of 
foreign governments. We go for revenue—for an 
amount of revenue adequate to an economical ad- 
ministration of the government. We can get such 
revenue nowhere else than from a tariff on impor- 
tations. No man in his senses will propose a resort 
to direct or internaltaxes. And this arrangement 
of the tariff, while it answers this end, will at the 
same time operate as a check on the efflux of the 
precious metals, and retain what is necessary for 
the purposes of exchange and circulation. 

The fourth advantage attending the adoption of 
the system proposed wili be, that the States will 
be left in the undisturbed possession of the land 
fund secured to them by the act of the last session, 
and which was intended to aid them in the embar- 
rassments under which some of them are now 
laboring. 


And the last is that to which I have already ad- 
verted, viz: that it willafford, indirectly, protection 
to the interests of American industry. And the 
most bitter and persevering opponent tu the protec- 
tive policy | ever met with, has never denied that 
it is both the right and the duty of government so to 
lay the taxes necessary to the public service as to 
afford incidental protection to our own home in- 
dustry. 


But it is said that, by the adoption of one fixed 
arbitrary maximum of ad valorem duty, we shall 
not derive that measure of protection which is ex- 
pected; and I admit that there may be certain 
articles, the product of the mechanic arts—such, 
fur example, as shoes, hats, and ready-made cloth- 
ing, and sugar, iron, and paper—some or all of 
which may not derive the protection which they 
need, under the plan I propose. On that subject I 
can only say what I said at the time of the passage 
of the compromise act—if some few articles shall 
not prove to be sufficiently protected beneath the 
established maximum rena? should hope that, in 
the spirit of harmony and compromise, additional 
duties, above that rate, sufficient to afford reason- 
able protection to those few articles, by general 
consent, would be imposed. I am not, at present, 
prepared tosay whether the rule I have suggested 
will afford adequate protection to these particular 
interests or not; I fear it may not. But if the sub- 
ject sliall be looked at in the spirit of patriotism, 
without party bias or local influences, it will be 
found that the few articles alluded to are so distrib- 
uted, orare ofsuch a nature as to furnish the grounds 
of a friendly adjustment. The interests of the su- 
gar of the south may then be set against the iron of 
the centre and the productions of the mechanic 
arts, which, although prevailing everywhere, are 
mast concentrated at the north. With respect to 
these, without reference to any general system of 
protection, they have been at all times protected. 
And who that has a heart, or the sympathies of a 
man, can say or feel that our hatters, tailors, and 
shoemakers, should not be protected against the rival 
productions of other countries? Who would say, 
that the shoemaker, who makes the shoes of his 
wife—his own wife, according to the proverb, 
being the last woman in the parish that is supplied 
with hers—shall not be protected? That the tailor, 


who furnishes him with a new coat, or the hatter 
that makes him a new hat, to goto church, to at. 
tend a wedding or christening, or to visit his neigh. 
bor, shall not be adequately protected ? 

Then there is the essential article of iron: that 
is a great central interest. Whether it will require 


a higher degree of protection than it will derive . 


from such a system as I have sketched, I have not 
sufficient information to decide. But this I am pre- 
pared to say : that question will be with the repre. 
sentatives of those States which are chiefly inter. 
ested ; and, if their iron is not sufficiently protected, 
they must take the matter up and make out their 
case to be an exception to the general arrangement, 
W hen I speak of the representatives of these States, 
I mean their entire delegation, without regard to 
olitical denominations or distinctions. They must 
vok into the matter, and, if they take it up and 
bring forward their propositions, and make outa 
clear case of exception to the general rule, I sha)] 
be an humble follower of their lead, but I will not 
myself take the lead in any such case. If these 
States want certain interests protected, they must 
send delegates here who are prepared to protect 
them. Such a State cannot reasonably expect 
Senators from other States, having no direct, 
local, or particular concern in such interests, to 
foree on her the protection of her own interests 
against her own will, as that will is officially ex- 
pressed by her representatives in Congress. | 
again say, I am ready to follow, but I will not lead. 


With me, from the first moment I conceived the 
idea of creating, at home, a protection for the pro- 
duction of whatever is needed to supply the wants 
of man, up to this moment, it has always been 
purely a question of expediency. I[ never could 
comprehend the constitutional objection which to 
some gentlemen seems so extremely obvious. I 
could comprehend, to be sure, what these gentle- 
men mean to argue; but I never had the least 
belief in the constitutional objection which slept 
from 1789, (or, rather, which reverses the doctrine 
of 1789,) till it suddenly waked up in 1820. Then, 
for the first time since the existence of the Consti- 
tution, was the doctrine advanced that we could 
not legitimately afford any protection to our own 
home industry against foreign and adverse indus- 
try. Isay that with me it always was a question 
of expediency only. If the nation does not want 
protection, I certainly never would vote to force it 
upon the nation; but, viewing it as a question of 
expediency wholly, [ have not hesitated heretofore, 
on the broad and comprehensive ground of expe- 
diency, to give my assent to all suitable measures 
proposed with a view to that end. 


The Senate will perceive that I have forborne to 
go into detail, especially in regard to the urgency 
of reform and retrenchment, with one or two ex- 
ceptions. I have presented to it a system of policy 
imbodied in these resolutions containing those great 
principles in which I believe that the interest, 

rosperity, and happiness of the country are deeply 
ee eee the adoption of which alone 
can place the finances of the government upon a 
respectable footing, and free us from a condition of 
servile dependence on the legislation of foreign 
nations. I have persuaded myself that the system 
now brought forward will be met in a spirit of can- 
dor and of patriotism ; and indulge the hope, that 
whatever may have been the differences in the 
Senate in days past, we have now reached a period 
in which we can forget our prejudices, and agree 
to bury our transient animosities deep at the foot 
of the altar of our common country, and come to- 
gether as an assemblage of friends and brothers 
and compatriots met in common consultation to 
devise the best mode of relieving the public distress. 
It is in this spirit that I have bromgnt forward my 

roposed plan: and I trust in God—invoking as I 

umbly dothe aid and blessing of his Providence— 
that the Senators, on all sides of the Chamber, will 
lay aside all party feelings, and more especially 
that habitual suspicion to which we are all more 
or less prone, (and {rom which I profess not to be 
exempted more than other men,) that impels us to 
reject without examination, and to distrust, what- 
ever proceeds from a quarter we have been in the 
habit of opposing. Let us lay aside prejudice: let 
us look at the distresses of our country, and these 
alone. I trust that in this spirit we shall examine 
these resolutions, and decide upon them accerding 
tothe dictates of our own consciences, and ina 
pure and patriotic regard to the welfare of our 
country. 
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SPEECH OF MR. WOODBURY, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In Senate, Thursday, March 10, 1842—On Mr. 
Ciay’s resolutions in relation to the revenues 
and expenditures of the Government. 

Mr. WOODBURY addressed the Senate as fol- 

ws: 

were. Paesipent: I entertain views friendly to 

most of these resolutions. My object in rising is 

chiefly to try to contribute something in favor of 
those Which relate to retrenchment, They are the 
jast six; and if, in supporting the great measures 
involved in them, it shall be my misfortune to dif- 
fer from some of the views expressed in the other 
resolutions, I shall do it not with a censorious spi- 
nit, but only with a design to have all the facts and 

principles material to our decision, exhibited in a 

form as accurate as possible. 

lam in earnest, sir, on this subject. It is to be 
hoped we are allso. The time for action has come. 
We are bound to rise above party. The country 
itself is in jeopardy. As I feared some months ago, 
we are threatene 1 again from the Treasury Depart- 
ment with new acts of bankruptcy. The ery is al- 
ready upon us for larger loans. We must then 
retrench in fact, and not merely talk—must deal 
in particulars and amounts, however irksome, and 
not in loose generalities; and we mus! begin this 
forthwith, or financial ruin will be the inevitable 
consequence. : 

To aid us in this ungracious task, it is to be re- 
gretted that the Executive and the cifferent Depart- 
ments did not, at the commencement of the present 
session, looking to the embarrassed condition of the 
finances, submit projects for reduction. Not only 
the times imperatively demanded this, but the fulfil- 
ment of public and repeated pledges. It is further 
to be regretied that the last of these resolutions, now 
calling on them to present such plans, had not been 
introduced earlier, or is not to be acted on first by 
us, and the answers obtained, before we decide un- 
der the third resolution what the aggregate of all 
our expenses opght to be, and whether it be ne- 
cessary to Violate our repeated compromises as 
to the tariff, in order to discharge them.— 
Much more is it to be regretied, that the Senate 
itseif, with all the means and light it may have, 
should not be asked tu dispose first of the four last 
resolutions pertaining to reductions in the civil, 
diplomatic, legislative and other branches, and fix 
the amounts of reduction in each, before we are 
required to vote on the second and third, which 
are but consequences of the others. Why, also, 
should we not first have reports from our own 
committee on retrenchment? 

It may be, sir, because action has been delayed 
too long for further delay; or because you cannot 
place confidence in a cordial co-operation in re- 
trenchment by the Executive Departments. I can 
appreciate these, and perhaps some other conside- 
rations, which may have influenced the mover of 
the resolutions to press their final decision on us 
now, though it-be in so unprepared a condition, 
and in an order so unnatural. 

I therefore proceed to examine, separately, the 
firstresolution. That deciares it to be 

“The duty of the General Government for conducting its 
administration, to provide an adequate revenue within the year 
to meet the currect expenses of the year; and that any expe- 
dient, “tither by loan or by Treasury notes, to supply, in time 
of peace, a deficiency of revenue, especially during successive 
years, is unwise, and must lead to pernicious consequences.” 

In the principle of this resolution, as well as in 
the last six, concern ng retrenchment, it gives me 
great pleasure cordially to conour. Nor did the 
late Administration, as the mover seems to sup- 
pose, hold any different doctrine; nor did the Exe- 
cutive portion of it practise on any different one. 

In order to correct his mistake, in this respect, I 
ask permission to read a single passage, among 
several, from one of the annual reports of the Trea- 
sury Department. 

Tn that, made December, 1839, it is said : 
oan unpleasant as is the task of reduction,” it is “ better 


so far as the public ex may require and jus- 
tice sanction, than te expose the ‘ a to bankruptcy, by 
continuing to ae appropriations beyond the certain 


ment of them, or to resort, in a period of 
peace, to the i : i be 
ihe spend and ouisinl ae st effecting per. 
Congress was also urged, among other things, 
than appropriate beyond the certain means, 





“at once to resort to the contingent power contem- 
plated in the existing laws concerning the tariff, 
where changes became necessary, for purposes of 
revenue, and restore the duty on several articies of 
luxury now free.” 

Was there any practice in the past Administra- 
tion different from this? Never, sir, at the other 
end of Pennsylvania avenue, whatever there may 
have been at this. And when, at the last extra 
session, I 1eminded that Senator of this same dis- 
tinction, and it was received with something like 
distrust, if not ridicule, little did he orl dream, 
thut in less than six brief months, he would be 
heard, as a few days ago in this chamber, taking 
the same distinction now, and urging it on our ap- 
proval. Yes, sir, the Executive, under the last 
Administration, not only recommendei economy 
generally, but presented annual estimates to Con- 
gress for such amounts only as could, with the ex- 
isting means, have all been paid, and every Trea- 
sury note redeemed within the year, had Congress 
not increased the appropriation Jargely beyond 
those estimates. 

The proof of this is before me on the official 
records. The earliest Treasury notes were issued 
in October, 1837. On the first of January, 1838, 
the whole amount outstanding was only two mil- 
lions and nine-tenths. Congress in that year ap- 
propriated thirteen millions more than the annual 
estimates. Would they not all have been re- 
deemed in 1838 bad not Congress done this? Yes, 
sir, and a large balance of money left on hand. 
How was it on the first of January, 1839? By 
those largely increased appropriations, the amount 
of Treasury notes, instead of being extinguished, 
had been increased, though not to ten, fifteen, or 
twenty millions, as many have supposed, but 
merely to seven millions and three-tenths. Every 
one of these, too, presented before the year ended, 
could have been paid without new issues, had not 
Congress again increased the appropriations to 
about two millions beyond the annual estimates; 
because, notwithstanding that increase, the amount 
of Treasury notes was reduced and paid off so 
that only two millions and a fraction were out- 
standing on the Ist of January, 1840. Yet some 
have supposed it was ten times this amount! In 
that year these also would haveall been extinguish- 
ed, had not Congress once more swollen the appro- 
priations near three millions above the estimates, 
and neglected to correct the laws as to drawbacks 
and judicial decisions on the tariff, so as to deprive 
the Depariment in a few years of some millions of 
revenue. 

But, under all these discouragements, the whole 
amount of Treasury notes left on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1841, out of all which had been issued from 
the beginning, in 1837, was but four millions and 
six-tenths. This, you will perceive, was an ag- 
gregate, less in amount by thirteen millions than 
the additional appropriations made by Congress 
during that period. Hence, but for those additions, 
all the demands of the year, and all the notes out, 
would have been paid within each year, as this first 
resolution approves and as I approved then as 
well as now, and then earnestly attempted. Be- 
side this, a balance would also have been left, large 
enough to have placed the fourth instalment with 
the States of about nine millions, and keep four 
millions surplus in the Treasury to meet those 
small additions to the annual estimates sent at 
times to Congress by some of the Departments du- 
ring the session. These in prudent periods seldom 
exceed in amount what Congress choose to reduce 
from the annual estimates, But if in those years, 
they exceeded it four millions, they could all have 
been met, all the other expenses met, the fourth 
instalment met, and every Treasury nove out re- 
deemed, had the powers at this end of the avenue 
faily conformed to the policy and wishes of the 
powers at the other end, as developed in the annual 
reports on the finances. 

Nor do I bring this as a reproach on Congress, 
if its members deemed the additional appropria- 
tions necessary and proper. Io such a view it was 

their duty to make them, and in any view it was 
their.right. Political opponents as well as friends 
voted for most of them, and in cases of a doubtful 
character, more of the former than of the latter, it is 
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| believed, supported them. But again and again it 


ie : 


was urged on all by the Treasury Department, 
that if the appropriations should be mereased 
mnch beyond the annual estimates, Congress 
as inculcated in the first resolution, ought to provide 
ample means, without loans in time of peace, to de- 
fray all the expense. 

Considering these facts, and looking to our re- 
sources then existing from lands, customs and in- 
debited banks, ample, without new taxes, till 1841 
or 1842, it would have been oppres-ive and wan- 
ton, instead of a duty, in the past Administration, 
to have asked Congress for higher taxes to meet the 
engagements which it recommended, and for which 
it had, as it then believed, .and as events have since 
verified, abundant means to pay every dollar with- 
out prematurely imposing on the people additional 
burdens. All the increase of Treasury notes be- 
fore it left power on the 4th of March, was only 
about a million more, and ali the det then exist- 
ing by means of them was by the official report of 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, made to us 
at this session—only about five m)lli us anda half, 
deducting such as had been actually paid in but not 
entered on the books. (See Doc. No. 41.) 

Thus dwindles down the forty million debt, on 
which such countless tirades were heard before the 
late Presidential election, to the admitted, recorded, 
official confession of our opponents now, that it 
was only from five to six millions. 

Thus is it also manifest that in conformity with 
the principles of the first resolution, if Congress 
had restricted the appropriations to the amount call- 
ed for in the annual estimates, and had, as desired, 
coriected erroneous drawbacks and judicial reduc. 
tions of the daties, not only every dollar of expen- 
diture during Mr. Van Buren’s term, would have 
been met within the year by its own means, and 
the whole of the fourth instalment gradnally depo- 
sited with the States, but not a single Treasury 
note, nor a dollar of new debt of any kind would 
have been left cutstanding when he retired to pri- 
vate life. 

The remaining resolutions present these impor- 
tant considerations: What ought 'o be the aggre- 
gate amount of cur expenditures in this and a tew 
ensuirg years? what are the means to defray them 
under the existing law»? and whether there is a de- 
ficiency in those means so as to require the duties 
to be raised higher than twenty per cent.? Con- 
nected with these is another proposition, that the 
distribution act ought not to be repealed, even if 
the duties be increased above twenty per cent. 

Now, sir, the only legitimate object of us all in 
these inquiries must be to ascertain what is true in 
fact and useful ia principle. Any suggestions or 
reasons submitted to aid the examination, which 
are pertinent, must therefore be acceptable in this 
search for light and ¢ruth. 

In the outset, then, allow me to state that, afier 
careful inquiry on these points, my conclusions 
are, that the expenditure of twenty-six millions 
yearly, as proposed in the third resolaticn, is too 
high, and can, by proper retrenchment, be lessened 
this year to near twenty-two millions, including 
contingencies and debt, or about nineteen millions 
without them, and the next year to only seventeen 
millions. That in order to obtain the amount of 
revenue to meet this expense, it is not necessary, 
as proposed ia the second resolution, to raise the 
tariff above twenty per cent. provided the imports 
shall be as great as the mover himself has esti- 
mated them, after making the corrections in his 
data which are obviously requjted. That, in such 
an event, the distribution af bught to be repealed, 
as wellas when the datiés’ go above twenty per 
cent. and that no tax need then be imposed on cof- 
fee or tea, unless Corigress believe the expenses of 
all kinds must be higher, or the revenue lower, 
than twenty-two aad a half milliens. 

In the present imperfect state of information, as 
to the eo which the Departments or the 
Senate think properly be made, it will be ne- 

to fdrm our opinions on other data. Let 
us, then, see what the expenses have beea in vari- 
ous periéds preceding the present—and use their 
amounts and character as grounds, among others, 
in deciding whether twenty-two and a hail millions 
are at this time low enough, or too low, for our an- 
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nualexpenditure. In Mr. Adamy’s administration, 
independent of any debt, or issue and reissue of 
Treasury notes, the whole expenses were, on an 
average, about thirteen millions. Even this was 
higher than what the increase of population from 
some eailier periods justified. Goimg next to Ge- 
neral Jackson’s first term, whose extravagance, 
as well as Mr. Van Buren’s, has at times been a 
topic of much party censure, and how many mil- 
lions do you suppose was his increare, on an ave- 
rage, over Mr. Adams? Only one million of dollars. 
Bat soon after Gen. Jackson’s second term, the 
United States Bank expansions began—the mania 
of speculation began—the unprecedented auzmenta- 
uon In revenue, consequent from them, began—and 
Congress, under such impulses, ran up the appro- 
priations so high, as to compel an expenditure of 
between twenty-one and twenty-two millions, on 
an average, during his second four years. But did 
the Treasury Department or he ask fer this 
amount? So far from it, the annual estimaies in 
those years called for only about seventeen mil- 
lons yearly; and these estimates were forced to be 
made higher, by Congress, than they otherwise 
would bave been. Because as Congress instituted 
new works, more mocey must afterwards be asked 
forto complete those works, and as it multiplied offi- 
cers of any kind, or augmented pay and salaries— 
the Departments were obliged to submit larger e:- 
timates afterwards to defray such additiona) ex- 
penses. 

We have just had a striking illustration on this 
oint, when a new measure has been introduced 
y a gentleman opposite, [Mr. Manoum,] calling 

at once for an expenditure of a quarter of a million 
for another steamship of war. That was not in- 
cluded in the annual estimates, nor in any sub- 
mitted since; and yetit will force the Navy Depart- 
ment, after adjing to its present large expenses 
this year, to increase its estimates next year froma 
quarter toa half million more, in order to com- 
plete a work Congress alone is responsible for. 
Passing from General Jackson’s last term, which, 
however largely swollen by Congress, did not, by 
some millions, equal in expenditure what is even 
now proposed, and both of whose terms were only 
seventeen millions on an average, instead of the 
twenty-four now proposed, we come to Mr. Van 
Buren. 

Tois term has formerly been the object of ro 
much undeserved obloquy, as well as misrepre- 
sentation, it seems difficult for gentlemen on the 
other side, though in grave Sena‘orial discussions, 
to divest themselves of the party exaggerations 
adopied before the last Presidential election. Thus, 
ta Speaking of the average zmount of the expenses 
in Mr. Van Buren’s administration, the mover of 
these resvlutions now states them to have been 
about thirty-five millions, or, to use his exact 
words, “an average per year of $35,640,486 46.” 
Bat what did his friend, Mr. Ewing, officially re- 
port them to be last year? (document No. 31, 
House of Representatives?) Oaly twenty-seven mil- 
lions and seven-tenths. Here are his figures in de- 
tail, bat which need not be repeated. 

What did the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means in the other House say they 
were? But twenty-seven millions, or, to use bis 
very words, “averaging for each year, $27,746,000.” 
What did the mover himself then say was their 
average amount? But twenty-eight millions. 

These were his remarks as reported in his speech 
of September 6:h, 1841, on the tariff. He said the 
expenditure of 1841 would be increased by ap- 
propriations at the extra session, so as to be “‘for 
the year, $28,000,000. This actual expenditure of 
the year would be about the average amount of the 
expenditures during the four years which Mr. Van 
Buren occupied the Presidential chair.” Yet, now 
we are told, by the same gentlemen, that they were 
then thirty-five millions instead of twenty-eight. 
‘The excuse for this difference must come from his 
having then stated what were real, proper expenses, 
and what alone should be considered in inquiries 
like these, as Mr. Ewing’s course, Mr. Fillmore’s, 
and his own. then, demenstrate: but that now, by 
inadvertence or haste, he has taken from: some 
other person, a sum, including not only sach ex- 
peases as he and others deemed pertinent before, 
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but all the nominal expenses for debt, and the 
issue and reissue of Treasury notes during Mr. 
Van Buren’s whole administration. In this way, 
the aggregate is swollen nearer to the celebrated 
FORTY MILLIONS. These additions; to be sure, it is 
necessary for some purposes should appear on the 
Treasury books; but the real expenses, all know 
who examine the matter, are not in fact increased 
a dollar by most of those additions. As, for in- 
stance, they would not be, if seven millions should 
be charged for redeeming old Treasury notes mere- 
ly by issuing new ones to a like amount. The az- 
gregate outstanding is not increased by this pro- 
cess—the Treasury does not lose a dollar by this— 
the country is not to be taxed a dollar for it. Then 
why should it be now included? and why now, but 
not last September, when engaged in a similar in- 
quiry and comparison? Above al! this, why is the 
debt now included in Mr. Van Buren’s expenses, 
and not in those of Mr. Adams, with which it 
is compared? This is the great wrong inflicted by 
the inadvertence. It sends over the whole coun- 
try, under his high authority, a comparison of the 
expenses of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, in- 
cluding debt cf all kinds—with Mr. Adams’s, ex- 
cluding debt of all kinds, but appearing on its 
face as if the items in both were the same. Had 
the mover examined and reflected on this, he never 
could have sent out Mr. Van Buren’s expenses as 
an average at thirty-five millions, and Mr. Adams’s 
at only thirteen, when in the items of the former 
are embraced seven millions each year on account 
of debt of some kinds, and in the latter are in- 
cluded nothing for debt, though there was, in his 
term, paid on account of debt, an average of quite 
eleven millionsa year. There can be no reason 
for this difference in the course pursued as to these 
two terms. 

Again, sir, in order to correct this mistake in all 
its consequences, it must be further noticed, that 
the mover says he intends to reduce the expenses 
this year (computing them at twenty-two millions) 
quite thirteen millions lower than Mr. Van Bn- 
ren’s—a reduction, he says, “greater than the 
whole average expenditure of the extravagant and 
prc fligate administration of Mr. Adams.” Yes, 
sir, we are told this, when to accomplish it, as before 
shown, all kinds of debt, nominal and real, are ad- 
ded to Mr. Van Buren’s, and none to Mr. Adams’s; 
and when, also, none is added to his own twenty- 
two millions this year, for a permanent debt and 
contingencies of four millions, and seven millions 
more which the Secretary of the Treasury esti- 
mate must be paid to redeem Treasury notes. 

1 entreat him, then, thougi inadvertently the 
cause of such injustice to the past Administration, 
never to believe for a moment that all its expenses 
were thirfeen millions more than is proposed by 


him for this year, when if the same items are in- 


cluded in both, the difference will not exceed two 
or three millions. ‘ 


I trust, too, he will not flatter himself longer, . 


nor his party, nor the public, as is incautiously 
done in his speech, that when spending twenty- 
four millions this year, including bis two for con- 
tingencies—but excluding all kinds of debt, he is 
making a vast retrenchment of thirteen millions 
from Mr. Van Buren’s wasteful, EXTRAVAGANT, 
AND PROFLIGATE ADMINISTRATION; because, in 
truth, he is thus proposing to spend a million and 
ahalt more than Mr. Van Buren expended in his 
Jast year, and near half a million more than the 
average of his last two years. Indeed, instead of 
thirteen, itis only three millions less than the ave- 
rage of all Mr. Ven Buren’s term, swollen as it 
was by others, and by causes entirely beyond his 
control, which I will soon explain. 

The gentleman has unfortunately been thus led into 
a fatal error in the size of his proposed retrench- 
ments of quite ten millions a year, if we go over 
the whole of Mr. Van Buren’s term, and of more 
than all his [Mr. C’s] boasied thirteen millions, if 
we goeither to the last year, er the last two years 
of Mr. Van Buren’s term. L« oking to. either, the 
Senator’s plan is an addition, and not a retrench- 
ment, and an addition to that administration, 
which he and his friends denounced so often, and 
w th such severity, for the extravagant amount of 
its expenses. Finding, therefore, that in reality 


of expenditure get inflated, exaggerated; 











Senate, 


he has thus far retrenched little or nothing, | trust 
he will unite with me in going lower, not down at 
once to seventeen millions or fifteen, but descendin 
gradually this year to nineteen millions, and im 
year to sevenieen, as this is only what, Under 
Mr. Van Buren, I proposed, and to which we were 
fast tending, when a new party came into power 
complaining tbat we expended too much. As, 
remedy for that, they proceeded at once jo ay 
extra session to vote away near six millions add). 
tional in six months, and now present, as their Plan 
of greater economy, and of reformed expenditure 
a permanent increase of one and a half million over 
our last year. ‘“‘Is this the entertainment to which 
we were invited?” 

Yet, sir, Iam not disposed to hold gentlemen re. 
sponsible here for all the declarations of others of 
their own party on any topics. I therefore refrain 
from citing many others as to the reduction of 
our expenses. 

But the Senator from Kentucky will not com. 
plain of recalling attention to his own wishes and 
opinions in favor of some further retrenchment, 
and especially after the challenge in his recent 
speech to produce any Whig authority in favor of 
a reduction of expenses as low as fifteen cr thirteen 
millions. 

In 1832, he remarked in his able speech on the 
tariff, that after applying the lands, partly to inter- 
nal improvements, and partly to the removal of 
free blacks, he had “no objection to the reduc. 
tion of the public revenue to fifteen, to thirteen, or 
even to nine millions of dollars,” (8 vol. Gales 
and Seaton’s Debates, 293 p.) After the lapse of 
ten years it would not be fair to consider an opi- 
nion favorable to the lowest or even to the highest 
of those sums as now suitable. The lowest was 
too low, then. 

But during the very last extra session, when pre- 
senting a memorial from Georgia, he uttereda 
hope again, not merely for retrenchment geneially, 
but added, that “he concurred most heartily in the 
expression of a sentiment in the latter part of the 
memorial, which expressed the wieh that the ex. 
penses of the Government might be reduced from 
forty or fifty millions to twelve or fifteen,” &., 
(National Intelligencer, June 8th, 1841.) 

This is certainly recent enowgh, but has been 
construed into a wish, and net an opinion, whether 
such a reduction was practicable or not. Letus 
then look at another of his speeches, made only in 
1840, and to which he himself has invited our at- 
tention at this session, as containing correctly what 
were his views before the election on another agi- 
tating topic of the day. 

In that speech, to be found in the National In- 
telligencer, July 15:bh, 1840, when treating cf the 
public expenditures, he says: THE ANNUAL EXPEN- 
DITURE MAY IN A REASONABLE TIME BROUGHT DOWN 
FROM ITS PRESENT AMOUNT OF ALMOST FORTY MIL- 
LIONS, TO NEAR ONE-TH'RD OF THAT SOM.” The 
one-third would be thirteen millions and three- 
tenths. -I go no further in this inquiry. I would 
not hold him to that thirteen now, or even as soon 
as 1845, which is, I hope, ‘‘a reasonable time.” Nor 
do I complain of any exaggeration in the remark, 
that the present amount of expenses in 1840 was 
about forty millions, as the misrepresentation origi- 
nated with otheis. 

Then, in truth, they were only twenty-two and a 
half millions, ani the previous year had been but 
twenty-five millions. A mistake of only fifteen to 
seventeen millions! and this not in estimates, but 
in facts, and proved, not only by Mr. Ewing, but 
by himself at the Jast session. For at the last ses- 
sion, when speaking of the last year of Mr. Van 
Buren, (which was 1840,) “he expressed. a hope 
that it (the expenditure) might be brought down 
as an average for the four years, (Mr. Tyler’s 
term) to the amount of Mr. Van Buren’s last year; 
atleast, he trusted it might not exceed twenty-two 
millions.” 

sues evil ote from such mistaken aaeaee 
to the aggregate and averages of past iture, 
and which it is useful to correct node as possible, 
is, that by means of it, we not only flatter our- 
selves that reductions are commencing, when 
in trath, we are making an increase; but our 
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therefore becomes more difficult to be reconciled to 
sgaller anc proper amounts. 
Having made these corrections, and with these 
sews, Showing that the true expenditures in all 
r, Van Baren’s term was Only twenty-seven mil- 
ions and a fraction on an average—in his last two 
ears, only twenty-four—and in his last year 
at twenty-two and a half, I proceed next to show, 
sat even these ameunts were higher than he re- 
»amended, and higherthan is now necessary, 
On this last point rests the decision of all the 
ost important of the resolutions. It is the lever 
nat moves the whole. Without it, too, like the 
dian philosophy, there is nothing at the bottom 
orseveral of them to stand on. Let us examine 
then with the utmost care. 
Mr. Van Buren’s first year, 1837, commenced 
eran excess Of appropriations—made by Con- 
res in 1836, of near eighteen millions be- 
ond the annual estimaies submitted. This had 
ompelled General Jackson to expend, in his 
tyear, not Only twelve millions more than in 
ye previous year, but ten more than his estimates 
or 1836, and had forced into his estimates for 
837, additions equal to near three millions. But 
i| Congress, under the expansive impulses of 
835 ‘and 1836 over the whole country, not en- 
rely checked before their adjournment in March 
1837 proceeded, again to appropriate beyond 
enlarged estimates more than eleven millions. 
. Van Buren started, therefore, with all this 
jaddition and near half of the former ore still 
pexpended—being together about twenty millions 
ira; and but for the consequences of such extra 
rdens begun and unfinished, his annual estimates 
ould, on an average, not have called for more 
n seventeen or eighteen millions of new appro- 
lions. But for these consequences and their 
uses, his expenditures also would not have been 
uch above the same amount. Increased as even 
estimates were obliged to be in consequence of 
wvorks and new offices, originatingin Congress, 
y were ON an average only about twenty mil- 
ys, and the expenditures beyond that amount 
pst from the large appropriations outstanding, 
ben his term commenced, and the constant ad- 
ions made to them by Congress every year be- 
nd the annual estimates. 
Here is a tabular statement of the annual esti- 
es for new appropriations—of the appropria- 
ts themselves—and of the expenses in each year 
e A. D. 1828. Jt is compiled from of 
ai data. It is new as to the estimates and 
bly important to illustrate this topic. 
» Annual Estimates. Appropriations, Expenditures, 


Y 12.245,963 13,491,131 12,651,457 
) 1228366 14,976.47] 13,229,533 
he TL BROIL 13588681 13'863,786 
RB —_-42'864,099 18,397,751 16,514 134 
BB «17,995,561 22.025,217 22050312 
8 187,488 20,968,992 18,420,567 
B 15,610,232 17,830,681 17,006,513 
} 19,738,933 37'755,606 29\655,244 
BS eS 1442 34 126.87 31,610,003 
R -&,523'249 33198371 + 31,544.396 
21,665,099 23 862.560 251443716 
i, 1828 600 41,653,572 22/339 ,355 
621.5: 3.573 
+ 3 100,000 5,100,000 26,300,000 
24,424,358 


fular session, tExtra session. 


some of the last year are obliged to be stated in 
id numbers, and partly by computation, 
ihe present year is of course ascertained only 
bihe estimates. ] 
concede that the reasons in justification of 
increases by Congress, whether in General 
sou’s last term or Mr. Van Buren’s, were not 
hor few. Some of the increases were doubtless 
sied by particular Secretaries after the session 
1, and the annual estimates had been prepared. 
Usually do not exceed in amount what 
"eS 1S in the habit of refusing or deducting 
Several items included in the annual esti- 
Some incieases originated in Congress as 
4s in the annual estimates themselves, from the 
ffowth of the country and the public 


‘ indedendent of this, the members of 
ess, from their. more intimate connec- 
wih the community, were more under 
influence of the great expansions and ex- 
Mauces of the times, whether connect- 
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ed with banking, or trade, or speculation, than was 
the Executive. Beside the increase of its mem- 
bers and expenses by new States added to the stars 
in the flag of ovr Union—beside extending the be- 
nefits of the Federal judiciary over new Terri‘o- 
ries—beside multiplying our light-houses in re- 
gions newly visited by commerce, as well as in old 
oner—beside augmenting gradually both the navy 
and army—numerous special and extraordinary 
works were undertaken and accomplished. Among 
these were the erection of various public buildings 
here and elsewhere—branch miats established— 
bridges built and purchased in this Distric!—roads 
made, repaired and extended, at great expense— 
several old States, with some new ones, freed from 
their Indian population—iwo expensive wars 
waged in pro’eciing our frontiers from the barba- 
rian—great cost incurred from the Canadian rebel- 
lion—the pension system much increased—the sur- 
vey of our whole seacoast and the manufacture of 
standard weights and measures for each State, as 
well as the General Government, far advanced— 
two valuable dry docks compleied for the navy— 
an Exploring Expedition fitted out—beside nume- 
rous forts finished or advanced—rivers and har- 
bors impreved—arsenals built and armories much 
enlarged. 

I mention these cireumstances as some justifica- 
tion in Congress, while the Treasury was over- 
flowing, to apply a larger portion of the surplus to 
purposes really national ia charaeter and generally 
useful in their operation. The additional expenses 
were chiefly objectionab'e when for objects doubt- 
ful in their constirutionality, or net requiring so ra- 
pid a progress. They were usually voted for by 
members on both sides in politics, but when op- 
posed, it was in genera! less by the opponents than 
the friends of those Administrations. 

So far, then, as any extravagance or wastfulness 
can be charged on Congress, i’ comes with an ill 
grace from the other side of the house; and so far 
as they have been imputed to the Executive, it ap- 
pears from these data to be utterly groundless. 
Even now, with all the complaints as to the amount 
of our expenses, increased as they were by Con- 
gress, and ali the promises of large retrenchment, 
made by our opponents before they came into 
power, the mover proposes to make, the present ex- 
penditure, exclusive of debt, twenty-four millions, 
including contingencies. He does this, when the 
average of expenditure forthe whole of General 
Jackson’s term wag but seventeen millions; and of 
his and Mr. Van Buren’s together, but twenty-one 
millions. On the contrary, as before March last, 
the tide of increase in expense had been turned for 
two or three years, as it had not then reached the 
lowest ebb proposed by several millions; and as the 
Treasury is now much embarrassed, it certainly 
seems probable that a reduction can safely be made 
lower than even the last year, and more especially 
lower than the average expenses ef those Admi- 
nistrations, so much abused for extravagance. 

There is another reason for going lower. The 
rate of increase, in population, since Mr. Adams’s 
term, considering his expense a million too high, 
would not require now over seventeen to eighieea 
millions. Considering, also, that butseventeen mil- 
lions was the average of General Jackson’s two 
terms, increased as his last years were by such ex- 
traordinary circumstances, as I have just enume- 
rated, must it not be easy, as wel! as practicable, 
in these necessitous times, to get on, and that vigo- 
rously and honorably, with a like amount, as under 
him? Was there not, then, a navy and army— 
both efficient? a judiciary, a Congress, a cusiom- 
house and land office system, a foreign corps, and 
allona scale as efficient as now? Do we break 
down all our great and useful establishments, leav- 
ing them as large as they were thea, and larger 
than under Mr. Adams? In an exigency, cannot 
we do now with what answered well then? and do 
as more befits our nationa! interests, national ho- 
nor, and national credit, than it would be to break 
all compromises and pledges, and prostrate what 
little reputation is Jeft tous for prudence, and fide- 
lity to public engagements? 

So much for the compaiison by averages. Bat 
it may be justly said that expenses, as a general 
rule, ought hereafter to advance beyond the past, 
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and that averages for any number of years are not 
inflexible guites for other years. This is trae; and 
hence | have shown that, by peculiar cireumstan- 
ces, the past averages are higher than they ovght 
to have been without those circumstances—that 
when Mr. Van Buren’s administraticn closed, the 
annual expenses were descending, both by the ex- 
panding impulses having ceased to add so much 
beyond the estimates, and by the termination of 
works begun, as well as retrenchment in other re- 
specis. This is not a new idea with me; and from 
the official expressions of it frequentiy and jong be- 
fore the last Presidential election, I will trouble the 
Senate with one or two quotations, showing my 
views of the consequences of négiecting it, and in 
what respects [ then supposed the reduction could 
be made. Thus, in the annual report on the 
finances, December, 1838, it was remarked: 

“ No doubt exists with the undersigned that prudence, at this 
time, requires a reduction rather than an increase in the aggre- 
gate of the annual appropriations. Besides what is diciated 
on this subject by a wise public frugality, and the straitened 
condition of the Treasury, it is probable that, hy the gradual 
reduction in the tariff, which isin progress under the existing 
laws, the receipts from customs (which now average sixteen 
or seventeen millions yearly) will, by i812, be so far diminished 
as not then to exceed ten millions. lience, if the annual ex- 
penses do not by that period undergo a reduction in some de- 
gree corresponding, 80 as not to surpass that sum, and the fow 
additional millions which may then be derived from che sales 
of the public lands, an unpleasant resort to another increase of 
the tariff, or a recall of deposites with the States, or to perma. 
oent loans, will then, if not sooner, become indispensable.” 

Several suitable items for reduction were then 
specified, and the reasons for i', the details of 
which can be seen in the same report, including, 
among other things, some objects of internal im- 
provement, light houses, pensions, &c &c. 

In another report, it was stated that the expenses 
could safely, and ought to continue to descend, till, 
in the present year, they would amountto only 
eighteen millions. Last summer, I enumerated 
again to the Sena’e, items amounting to three or 
four millions, in which I apprehended retrench- 
ment would occur by the completion of works and 
contracts, or might safely be made from the ex- 
penses of the former year; and as those in 1841 
have been so much augmented by the premature 
pushing of former appropriat‘ions—by heavy ad- 
vances—by great allowances before refused, and 
by new and large appropriations at the extra ses- 
sion, it is practicable now to eftect a redaction 
much greater in amount without public injary, 
than it was before the recent increases. Not en- 
treuching myself now, any more than heretofore, 
behind locse generalities or mere professions, I 
shall next proceed to subfmit to the Senate the 
specific items and amounts in which a reduction 
will, of itself, happen, or by care can, in my opi- 
nion, be made from the expenses of 1841. You 
will perceive that it is not proposed in merely 
small matters—penny wise and pound foolish—nor 
entirely in large ones, as sands form the moun- 
tains; bat a judicious and safe selection has been 
attempted in both. I would be as liberai as the 
times, the embarrassmenis of the Treasury, and 
seund economy can justify. The list is open to 
the inspection of any person, and will show, thai so 
far from being parsimonious as to the number of 
officers or their pay, either in the army, or navy— 
our pride and glory—the customs, the judiciary, 
land offices, or public Departments; and so far 
from impairing the efficiency of any great esta- 
blishment whatever, I have refrained to run atilt 
even against the West Point Academy. I have 
not touched the pay of officers of any kind, in any 
of those situations, or the numbers of any of them, 
except a few useless supernumeraries ia the cus- 
toms and civil stations. 1 have left those fields 
for others to glean; and the amount which may be 
abolished or reduced in them—great as it doubtless 
is, in some cases reaching even twenty or twenty- 
five per cent.—that must be computed and added 
by them to what I have otherwise proposed. Or 
it may be substituted for some of my enumerated 
reductions, if deemed more eligible. I do not flat- 
ter myself that all my suggestions are either accu- 
rate, considering the want o&exact data on this sub- 
ject from the Depariments, or are very likely to 
succeed; nor is any thing claimed for them beyond 
the intrinsic merits which eareful scrutiny shall find 
that they possess. They are submitted, however, ag 
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proje's or cunsideration,and as my contribution to- 
wards the design expressed by the six last resola- 
tions in favor of retrenchment. 

The pian I have pursaed is this: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his last annual 


: repart, states the expenses of 1841, including debt 


and Treasury noles,to be - + $32,025 070 
Deducting debt and Treasury notes, 


they would be - - - 26396 996 | 


This last sum is the true guide, and is ascertained 
with,certainty for the first three quarters, and a state- 
ment for them is annexed to his report, giving the 
items and their amounts. The fourth quarter is 
estimated by him, and I have since offered a reso- 
lation requesting the items and emounts of that 
quarter, which by this time are ascertained, but no 
auswer has yet been furnished to us. I have, 
therefore, been compelled to proceed witheut them, 
and in some cases, to add one-third of the expenzes 
of the first three quarters for the fourth—where 
the expense was probably advancing in a like 
manner, and in other cases add less, where the 
woik was probably not so advancing, and in others 
add nething fer the fourth quarier, if the busivess 
appeared likely to be ended. So in several in- 
stances of appropriations at the extra session, 
which could scarcely begin to be spent in the first 
three quarters, and were for matters to be expended 
at once; the whole amount has been given, as it 
was all Jikely to be paid out withm the year. When 
the details of the fourth quarter are receieved, al! 
these calculations will be subject to revision and 
some correction, but they are now believed to ap- 
proach near to what will prove to be the actual 
result. 

In cate of works ended, or business done, or 
final payments mace, the whole payment in 1841 
is of course deducted as not likely to be repeated in 
1842. In case of a work supposed to be unfinished, 
which might be and will be less expensive in 1842 
than 1841, a proper redaction only is made irom 
1841; and in case where the public interests appear 
to require a larger expense in 1842 than in 1841, 
an addition is made to the expense of 1841, in an 
amount appearing suitable under all the ciacum- 
stances. 

Some mistakes are likely to happen with such 
-mperfect data, but the amounts are taken from 
official reports where they exist, and the others are 
intended to be accurate, and, after additions to 
some and subtraction from others, founded on dif- 


ferent opinions as to details, or on new data, the | 


aggregates will probably, in the end, not vary es- 
sen ‘iaily. ; 

The result has been this: A!l the expenses in 
1841, which, it is computed, will, with that year, 
cease entirely, or, in a great measure, amount to 
abeut $6,665,000. They consist chiefly of ex- 


penses in the land offices here and elsewhere, and || 


the Surveyor General’s office, (as these are, here- 
after, to be paid out of the revenue from lands, 
and not be acharge on the Treasury) of most of the 
expenses connecied with the jate census, and a 
large amount for some public buildings now 
finished—a considerable portion of the expenses of 
the Florida war and pensions—the large contribu- 
tions, made at the extra session, to aid the Post 
Office and the navy pensions—several heavy spe- 
cial appropriations fer old claims connected with 
the Seminole campaigns—grcat payments under 
the Cherokee treaty, and some other Indian trea- 
ties not to be repeated—several large private 
claims—the whole cost of the extra session, and 
new outfits then for a number of foreign ministers 
—with many smaller charges specified in the list, 
but which need not here be enumerated. 

The reduction from 1841, which, it 1s supposed, 
can be made in other items, equal about $2 100,000. 
They consist of expenses in the two Houses of 
Congress—ihe Judiciary—refunding duties and 
drawbacks—fall in price of the rations in the ar- 
my and navy—boards of commission—contingen- 
cies of departments and foreign missions—and 
several others of less magnitude there particula- 
rized. 

The additional expenses, which, it is suppesed, 
may be required in 1842 over 1841, are about 
$1.700,000, being chiefly connected with the navy 
and army, and the longer session of Congress. 
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These are to be deducted from that amount, which 
would otherwise be abolished and reduced. The 
balance to be saved in the ageregate would thus 
equal about $7,065 000, whieh, taken from the ex- 
penses of 1841, at $26,396,996, would leave for 
1842 an expenditure of only about $19,000,000, or 
by the tables $19,331,467. 

In 1843 a further reductionin pensions—in the 
session of Congress—the Florida war—forts—the 
navy, &c. would probably be made equal to 
$2,500,000, which would reduce the aggregate ex- 
penses for 1843 to $16,831,467. [See appendix.] 

Allow in this year one and a haif millions more 
to cover contineencies, and the aggregate for 1842 
would be but $20,831,467, and for 1843, with a 
like addition, it would be bat $18,331,467. What 
else can be easily paid towards the present debt will 
hereafier be seen, though none of it falls due this 
year which existing means to discharge by loans 
and new Treasury notes have not already been 
voted. Butadd one anda half millions mote to 
constitute a surplus which, with half a million 
now on hand, is all the Senator asks—it would 
make every thing, besides the debt, which is 
needed in 1842, but $23,331, 467; and as this last 
item is not to be repeated, all that is wanted in 
1843 wi'l be but $18 331,467. 

This, sir, would be real retrenchment, and not 
that couaterfeit which ends in taxes increased, and 


| a national debt enlarged. It would be retrench- 


ment in deeds, reducing expenses, taxes and debt 
all contemporaneously, and wot retrenchment in 
words merely, holding the promise to the ear, and 
breaking it tothe hope. It would also begin now, 
and not always be postponed to the future, or that 
more convenient season which, it is feared, will 
neverarrive. It will, in fine, show that we are in 
earnest, and not talking for effect, or keing uncon- 
sciously deluded and deluding. 

1 regret, sir, that there would seem to be two 
classes of persons in the Senate and the country, 
who may suppose their interests to be injured by 
so great reductions as these, and hence might in- 
sensibly feel.prejudiced against them, as well as 


| against the individuals who propose them. Tnrose 
| classes consist of such as are to profit by large lo- 
| calexpenditures, and the political patronage con- 
| nected with them, and such as see in expendilures 


of that character a reason for raising the tariff so 


| high as to give greater protection to their interests 


in manufactures. Bat I indulge in the hope that 
most of both of these classes every where, and all 
in this chamber, will rise above the influence of 
such considerations, in a crisis so alarming as this, 
and will with boldness and patriotism apply the 
pruning knife freely. They may, in this manner, 
save public credit, and relieve the people at large 
from further taxation, when otherwise financial 
ruin must stare us in the face, and a suffering 


| country be utterly broken down by additional bur- 


dens. 
In this manner, also, as I will proceed to show, 


| revenue sufficient can probably be obtained with- 


out violating either of the tariff compromises, and 
without thus throwing an apple of discord and dis- 
union among the States, whieh is likely to prove 
fatal to all fraternal regard and public harmony. 
The revenue to meet this charge is, under the 
present laws, to be derived almost entirely from 
customs. Its amount must, therefore, depend in a 
great degree on the value here of the aggregate of 
importations. Various computations were offered 
at the last session, and others have recently been 
presented in the Senate as to that amount. I shall 
offer none of my own on this occasion. It is suf- 
ficient for the present purpose to take that sub- 
miited by the mover of these resolutions, with 


such corrections in its details as are obviously - 


proper. In this way, it will become manifest to 
the Senate, that on his own hypothesis enough is 
likely to be received in 1842, without raising any 
daty above twenty percent. If his data be right 
as applied to 1842, there will be sufficient to pay 
ail the above charge of near twenty-two and a 
half millions, and also two millions more, the 
amount estimated by the Senator as proper for the 
public debt. Next year four or five millions can 
be paid on the debt, beside discharging the owber 
expenses, as befure estimated. He makes the 


* 


average exports of domestic produce, during the 
last six years, the foundation of his estimates { 
the amount of foreign imports, and the revenye 
them this year; and he starts with the ‘fact, that 
the average bas been about $103,500,000. This 
is the correct amount, but in six ensuing Years, the 
increase of exports over that sum, by the j 
of our population and wealth, would, on an ays 
elage, exceed eighteen per cent., and consider 
the lowness of prices, and that the aggregate jay 
year was higher than that average, we ought to add 
to this value at least twelve per cent. This he ha 
omitted or overlooked; and it being near twely, 
millions and a half, would present an aggregate 
going abroad of about one hundred and siz. 
teen millions of dollars. Next he adds fifteen 
cent. for their increased value in foreign market 
and thus augments the value to about $133,400,009, 
From this he makes a deduction for the amouy 
which will be applied abroad in payment of the 
State debts. But considering that large portions of 
those debts have recently been sent back to this 
country, and the payment of interest suspended fo 
the present (though I hope not forever) on mach 
more of it, the sum of seven millions, instead yf 
ten, will be quite enough to deduct on that account, 
leaving to come home $126,400,000. He nex 
speaks of the home valuation to be added, compue 
ing it to be from fifteen. to twenty-five per cent, 
and of the present mode of assessing the value of 
the imports somewhat higher here than abroad; 
but in fact he omits to add any thing for either, 
If we then increase by only fifteen per cent. the 
home value beyond the foreign value, which is |i. 
tle more-probably than the difference now made ig 
articles on which ad valorem duties are assessed, 
and the worth of all the imports here would te 
$145,360,000. Deduct from this $18,000 000 for 
the articles now free, beside tea and coffee, as he 
does, though estimating their ameunt I think « 
high, and the balance subject to duty is 919%, 
360,000. Tre duties on most of them, at wen) 
per cent. as he considers the raie—(those at a lowe 
rate being too smail in value to affect much| 
result)—and the gross amount of révenue would} 
$25,472,000. The cost of collecting this, he co 
putes at $1,500,000, which would leave a neitre 
venue of $23,972,000, or only a fraction bel 
twenty-four millions. 

Now it must be manifest that this alone wor 
pay the charge before computed of $22,331,467 
and leave this year over one million and ab 
towards extinguishing the debt, and next year ove 
five millions and a half towards the same object. 

Bat, besides this, there will be received in 18 
for duties, which accrued in 1841, and were 
cured by bonds on credit, quite $3,400,000, as ¢ 
mated by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
nual report, but which the mover has forgoite 
There will also be received quite a million m 
for duties accruing in the first half of 1842, hig 
than twenty per cent. which the Secretary ove 
looks, as well as the mover, making togetber( 
year $4,400 000 more, which can be applied ei 
to eover contingencies or differences in opinio}, 
to reductions and estimates, or to lessen further 
public debt. 

If the home valuation, computed at twenly-0 
percent. was added to the value abroad, © 
the mover has at times considered not too 
rate, and the aggregate of revenue would beq 
two millions and a balf more. as 

Unless he is then entirely wrong in his org 
data for estimating the revenueas applicable to 
current year, or has omitted to make special 1 
tions this year, proper on account of the pect 
ties of the times and the country, and the di 
raging position of the Administration, no 
whatever of duty above twenty per cent. cal 
needed to defray the reduced expenses 
propose. Indeed, none would be needed 10 
his own larger computations of expenses, 
are but twenty-four millions this year withou! 
and twenty-six with it. And as the smallest 
nue, on the above computatien, would 
year near twenty-four millions by means of 
per cent.; and, adding to it what will be 
under the old laws over twenty per ceot. it 
equal quite twenty-eight millions. 
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- confirmation of these conclusions, his esti- 
on sof revenue, on the twenty per cent. alone, 
hat a42 and afterwards, submitted at the late extra 
his mo: , and prepared, as he said, at the Treasury 
the Mmpacimen’, Were one of them over twenty-two 
nase pions, and another over twenty-five. Here they 
ve Meet. To remarking on them, his words are 
ring fi reporied # 
last 1e Treasury statement of the avails of the revenue for a 
of years to come, he sail, made twenty-five millions the 
add gverage fora series of years—itwenty-three millions 
has isaverage of the amount of revenue foraseries of years,” 
her of those sums, with the additions of 
gale 90,000 required for old duties above twenty 
os ou collected in 1842, would pay all he now 
n pet to have for debt, and every thing else. 
kete, May, then, Sir, should be disturb the compro- 
00), ae in he tariff of 1833? If the Senator has not 
: any or Sufficient deductions from the revenue 
year on account of embarrassments in trade, 
ilily to purchase foreiga commodities, loss of 
Jeoce in private and public promisey, and 
tion of credit under the bankrupt system, 
think he has not, and hence that the revenue 
in fact be lower than his data warrants, then 
ference can be made up by still farher re- 
ion of the expenses, In such extremities a 
ot individual would reduce farther the num- 
(his servants, sell off use'ess horses and car- 
,and stop contemplated expenses for new 
reand buildings. On the same principle 
Sovernment,if wise, will, fora time at least, 
hanexigency, go beyond the particular re- 
hments before spec ficd, and discontinue 




















rd for 
much 
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ade infec! its numerous officers, reduce the wages of 
sessed, as, postpone some works, and the appropria- 
yuld bemmmior them, where not immediately wanted, 


if need be, cut down all salaries and pay (in- 
bg our OWD) quite one-fifth cr gne fourth. 
would be far. more rational, in such a crisis, 
ver for a distressed community, than a re- 
to higher taxation or farther loans—loans, 
the banks or capitalists are neither able nor 
tomake on mederate terms tv a spend- 
Government, and which, as the first resolu- 
mplics, are in time of peace injudicious and 
Us. 

the event, then, that for the revenue, the Sena- 
sorhas not made a sufficient rednction in 
la, and we thus obviate the last, there will in 
tase beincome sufficient Batin either, it isto 
ected by taxing tea and coffee twenty per 
ot by taking back the public lands. The 
on Will then recur, which of these, under all 
cumstances, ought to be preferred? 

mover of the resolutions proposes to tax tea 
lee,and includes that tax in his estimates. 
pose to substitute for such a tax the repeal 
distribution bill. It is now conceded that the 
if surveyed and advertised in the usual man- 
ill, even in these times, yield three miilions, 
uuch as a twenty per cent. tax on tea and 
would yield. Is it not, then, more-wise and 
busto recall the lands, than break up our tariff 
omises, and overburden our constituents 
dditional taxes? 

biurther, sir, believing, as I do, that all rea- 
expenses could be met under the present 
Wwhont the tax on tea and coffee, if the 
Were taken back. I would not only recall 
before putting any duty whatever on those 
comforts, if not necessaries of life, to all 
among us; but much more*would I do this 
breaking the second as well as first com pro- 
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feaand coffee, (and even then not taking 
k, as one resolution proposes,) higher, 
‘alt, iron, sugar, molasses, and all the sta 
Pts consumed by the poor and werking 
almost as extensively as by the rich. Tne 


es 

ed 10 of ine distribution is admitted to be ne- 
ses, 08 onthe one hand, or, instead of it, the im- 
thoat ofatax of twenty per cent. on tea and 
allest Before aéting on these resolations, the 
1d be then oust decide whether they wiil take 
sof ery family in the country every fifth pound 


a acd coffee, which is the effect of the 
Per Ceot or recall the and revenue, which 
delonged to the General Government, and 
‘0 tay Opinion, especially when taxes mast 





nd raising the daty higher than twenty per . 
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be collected instead of it, can never be withheld 
from the ure of the General Government on any 
principles either expedient or constitutional. 

The country will see that the two measures are 
antagonist. If the distribution bil! is repealed, I 
have already shown, that with proper reduciions 
in expense, tea and coffee need not be taxed ai all. 

f it be not repealed, they mast be taxed. 

Now, sir, 1 shal! net on this occasion follow the 
example o; some who have preceded me in the 
debate, and argue in detail whether the distribu- 
lion was ever justifiable or not, but will merely 
sia'e briefly the few naked points or general iea- 
sons why the revenue of the Jands ought in this 
emergency tobe retained by the General Go- 
vernment rather than resort to new taxes 
on the great articles of almost universal con- 
sumption. The distribution bill should first be re- 
pealed— 

Because the power of ‘axation is never to be 
used on articles of common consumption, either to 
include new ones or raise the burden on old ones, 
if itcan honorab'y be avoided. But now a tax on 
tea and coffee can be avoided, if you retrench suf- 
iciently and recall the proceeds of the lands. 

Because deliberate compromises and compacts, 
as well as restrictions, are neverto be broken, 
even when not binding in strict law, provided the 
breach can readily be prevented, as it may be here 
by taking back the lands. P 

Because a large branch of revenue, fike that 
from the lands, belonging always to the Govern- 
ment and used frow its foundation, can never be 
pradently given away when the Treasury is em- 
barrassed and deficient. You are thus not only 
ccmpelied to resort to higher taxes or a permanent 
debt in time of peace, but you lose general charace- 
ter for sagacity, end have less to pledge in support 
of your eredit. A bond alene is not so readily ta- 
ken as a bon and mortgage; and a promise, even 
by a Legislature, toraise mcney and apply it in 
discharge of its interest or bonds, is seldom if ever, 
in these times, quite so geod security as the taxes 
actually voted, assessed and pledged. 

Because the Coustitution, as well as prudence, is 
violated, if the power of taxation is exercised to ob- 
tain money for the purpose of distribution. There 
is no such grant in it; and hence, giving away the 
proceeds of the lands now, when there is no sur- 
plus and more texes must be imposed to supply 
their place, violates the strong convictions of right 
exprested by the mover himself of the resolutions, 
in 1832, as well as violates the clear spirit of the 
Constitution and the dictates of enlightened pru- 
dence, so frequently d-mons'rated since. 

Because distijouting the lands purchased in Flo- 
rida and the former immense limits of Louisiana, 
is giving away what was purchased and paid for 
out of the Treasury, by taxes on commerce with 
other revenue, and is therefore a virtual donation 
of those taxes, and hence is admitted to be unjusti- 
fiabie. 

Becanse the other lands were ceded by only se- 
ven States out of twenty-six, and if they go back, 
not as a gift but asa resulting trast, the purposes 
of the cession having been accomplished, (which 
by the way is not yet true) then they ean go toonly 
those seven States, and not, as now, to the twenty- 
six. 

Because, if they go back asa general trust, for 
all the States, the object of the conveyance being 
finished, which is not correct while there are any 
joint and common wants to be supplied, (and no 
clause inthe deeds can fairly bear a different con- 
struction,) then neither the purchases of Florida or 
Louisiana, which now yield nearly half the annual 
proceeds, can be distributed. They were not ob- 
tained by deeds from any of the States under any 
conditions or trusts wha'ever, 

Because the Jands cannot be granted to the States 
under the idea it is for the payment of any deb’; 
as the States owe the Generai Government, rather 
than. the reverse, and as there is neither evidence 
hor consideration in support of such a debt. If 
there was, we have no right to stop its payment in 
war, as the bill does, or teke back, when we pirase, 
any of the lands, as the bi!l provides, nor arbitra- 
rily pay more in proportion to some States than to 
others, as the bill does. , 
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wasteful donations of the public revense. As men 
are but men, frail and yielding, it is to be feared 
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Because the power in the Constitution (to dispose 
of Ibe public property is a power to sell it and not 
lo give its proceeds away, but the proceeds must 
be pat! into the commen Treasury, as they ever 
have been, and must beapplied to the pablio, joint, 
specified objects, to which alone, unter the Cone 
suintion, any money can be lawfully applied. 

Because the distribu‘ion, if with a view, as some 
avow, to aid in paying the State debts, incurred 
for State objects, is for a purpose not specified nor 
designed by the framers of (ue Constiiutron, is une- 
qual, as several States owe nothing, and is ip its 
tendency most ruinous to the original relations and 
dependencirs betweer. the Siates and the General 
Government. 

Because if the distribution be, as others argue, 
to relieve the States from the necessity of direct 
taxation, it is then also for a purpose not autho- 
rized in the Constitation, and in another respect 
most uneqral and oppressive in its operation, as 
a'l the States, considered together, must pay back 
by indirect taxes more than they thus receive, in 
an amount equal to the addition of costs of eollec- 
tion, agencies, losses, &c. Besi¢e this, many 
States not being in debt, must submit to this inja- 
ry solely for the benefit of others more improvident. 

Because, net to recall the lands, is to let the 
State Governments apply to any objects they 
please, and in any manner. however wasteful, mo- 
ney belonging to another Government, or furnish- 
ed virtually by taxes assessed by another Govern- 
ment. We thus dangerously sanction taxation by 
one Government and the applreation or appropria- 
tion of the money to be made by another Govern- 
ment. 

Because the distribution in this way tends to re- 
lieve property from direct taxes in the indebted 
Sates, which is best able to pay taxes, and most 
bound to pay them, and throw i! chi: fly on persons, by 
means ot the sabstitute of indirect taxation through 
the tariff, and this, too, when persons are the least 
able to pay them. It thus increases, also, ihe bar- 
dens of those Siates who consume most, compared 
with what they manufacture, and relieves those 
who consume least of either foreign or domestic 
prodocts, coming from beyond their own borders. 
In this and other modes it tends to augment oar 
debt in time of peace—works unequally and op- 
pressively—revives State jealousies—and disturbs 
vitally the harmony of the whole Union. 

My hostility to the distribation bill arises from 
causes like these, and not from an unwillingness to 
vote taxes when proper. | Castlereagh once 
complained of what he ca “the ignorant and 
impatient dislike to taxation,” which characterised 
England. Oar people, however, are averse to 
taxation when unnecessary, not from ignorance, 
but intelligence; and hence experience shows that 
they will always submit to it when the real wants 
of Government, or national honor and the public 
credit, demand the sacrifice. They will yield to 
a taxevenon tea and coffie, if thus demanded; 
provided the lands are first recalled, but not till 
then; much less will they submit to it, if rendered 
necessary only by giving the lands away, and re- 
fusing retrenchment for the purpose of increasing 
the tariff higher, in order to protect mannfactures. 
It is a lamentable position, that any great branch 
of industry shonid find its snpposed interests likely 

to be promoted by extravagant expenditures and 


that much evil must resuit from that position, 
however pare and well disposed all those may be, 
and doubiless are, on this floor, who feel friendly 
to a system of high protection to manufactures. 
Indeed, we have alieady witnessed in this de- 
bate arguments in favor of a higher tariff than 
twenty per cent. in order to aid manvfactores, and 
arguments also against the repeal of the distribu 
tion, virtaally because it would keep down the ta- 
riff three millions lower. Now, sir, ] may say, 
once for all, that it will, in my opinion, be fatal to 
ail sound principles of political economy, and to 
all wise retrenchment in public expenditure, if we 
rield to this syren song of protection, by taxation, 
The Constitatien was not fermed for one class of 
people alone. The laws should never be shaped 
to aid only one kind of employment. The ex- 
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penses should never be graduated to promote the 
interests of but one section. The taxes should 
never be imposed except for common purposes. 
But some gentlemen, though admitting that taxes 
cannot be raised at all, or higher than twenty per 
cent. merely for protection, argue thet it may be 
done directly for other purposes, but in such a way 
as to operate indirectly for this. This is avow- 
ediy to legislate to accomplish one object, but 
really to seek another. Those who, in substance, 
use such reasoning, must justify it. I am not 
going into any details of argument on it, but, in 
my view, the following positions show the fallacy 
of ali taxation, direct or indirect, with the exclu- 
sive design of giving protection to manufactures. 

1st. The power of taxation in the Constitution is 
conferred expressly to pay debts, and support the 
various civil, military, and naval establishments of 
the Government, and not to protect mannfactures 
alone, or even these and other branches of labor as 
a specific object. 

24. Whatever benefits would incidentally result 
to any branches of industry from any system of 
taxation, ought to be as far as possible useful to all 
branches rather than ore; and certainly notto one, 
as manufacturers, at the expense and injury of 
others, such as commerce and agriculture. But 
whatever may be pretended in reasoning that all 
branches are to benefited by a higher tariff, the 
fact is, that none but manufacturers call fora 
higher tariff, and none but they and their friends 
believe in ils utility. 

3d. Protection by ditcrimination in duties having 
been deliberately abolished in 1833 by the compro- 
mise act, il is certainly a gross violation of its spirit 
now to refuse to repeal the distribution and re- 
trench expenses, in order that protection may be 
obtained in another way by means of higher duties 
on every thing. A discrimination for protection, 
raising at the same time less in the aggregate from 
the people than in this new mode, would surely be 
less burdensome to the community in its direct 
effects, and tempt us less to extravagance and 
waste in expenses, thongh either mode seems un- 

j us'ifiable. 

4:h. Protection in either way is impolitic, as it 
tends te create an artificial state ef business; be- 
cause the products, which it is necessary to aid by 
virtual bounties in order to make them here, are 
either products not natural to our climate, or not 
congenial to our habits, or not germain to the skill, 
education, and principles of our people. Hence 
it costs much more to gmke them here than to buy 
them abroad. If only¥ur dollars more per head 
be paid by our population on the products, domes- 
tic and foreign, which they consume, and whose 
price is thus raised, our whole tax yearly, on this 
account alone, would be over sixty-eight millions of 
dollars. 

5th. Protection, in either way, is also impolitic, 
because it disturbs capitai and labor, by tempting 
it with higher profits for atime, into new channels, 
but ere long, they being thus overstocked, profits 
become unusually low, and the system, as a whole, 
proves unprofitable and ruinous 

6th. Protection, in either way, running this round, 
is suicidal, as it asks in time for still higher taxes, 
and higher, tll the the whole system breaks down 
by its own weight, or by its inequalities and injus- 
tice. Such was the case in 1833. 

Again, in illustration of this position, when du- 
tres in 1824, were already twenty-five per cent. 
on some articles, thirly on others, and even fifty 
on others, the manufacturers were no better satis- 

fied, nor more prosperous, than they now are with 

ut twenty. Then the mover of these resolutions, 
even under those high daties, and the lauded cur- 
rency of a National Bank, drew a picture of the 
sufferings of the country, and especially the dis- 
tresses of the manufacturers, to which their pre- 
sent situation is enviable—is full of light and gor- 
geous prosperity. 

7th. Protection either way, if it fosters some and 
injares others, is not only unequal and unjust, and 

in time, defeats its own object, where the product 
is not natural or congenial; but it tends here to 
cramp the energies of the second commercial na- 
tion on the globe—feters enterprise—reduces pro- 
fits on what is not protected—oppresses those who 
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| pay more for what they consume; and as it throws 


obstacles in t.e way of free labor aad free inter- 
change of products, it leads to retaliatory wars 
and non-intercourse, and retards civilization and 
improvement all the world over. : 
8th, Protection either way is, in fine, never needed 

for legitimate and usefal industry, as every coun- 
try and climate have their peculiar advantages, 
and possess products more cheaply obtained or 
madethan elsewhere. The Norh has its grass, 
fish, and ice—the South its cotton, rice, and sugar 
—the West its wheat, corn and pork—ltaly its 
silk and wings—England its coal, iron, and tin— 
Turkey its drugs—Spain its olives—Mexico its 
mines—India its opium and indigo—China its 
teas,and so through all the wide circle of every zone; 
and so, too every where with certain manufac- 
tures, peculiar to various states of society, to skill 
in arts, fortunate improvements in machinery, 
and a thousand circumstances unconnected with tax- 
ation, In fine, not toextend illustrations or enu- 
merations, protection is given by some sponta- 
neous cause or other, to all people in something, 
and beside this, to others, by distance and expense 
of transportating similar articles from remote 
places, If you go beyond this, you make consu- 
mers pay bigher than is necessary; you force 
what is unnatura!; youenchain free exertioa, and 
you interpose new obstacles in the way of haman 
progress and the friendly incercouse as wellas rapid 
amelioration of allourrace. And for what? Accord- 
ing to the arguments pressed throughout in this de- 
bate, it is, besides protection, to keep specie 
more in the country. Otherwise, gentlemen 
fear it will go abroad to purchase foreign 
products. I rejsice, that the manufacturers 
have become so much more friendly to spe- 
cie than some of them were in 1837, when, as 
well as since,so many of them indulged in’such un- 
deserved eulogies on blessed paper credit. They for- 
got on this the sarcasms of Pope, over a ceatury 
ago. 

“Blessed paper credit, last and best supply, 

That lends corruption lighter wings to fly; 

Gold imp’d by thee can compass hardest things; 

Can pocket States; can fetch or carry Kings. 

A single leafshall waft an or army oer 

Or ship off Senates to a distant shore.” 

Thanks to the sccond sober tought of the people, 
we are notall yet shipped off by paper credit to a dis- 
tant shore, though some may have been a few years 
ago. Specie is much more likely not to be shipped 
off, under a system of free trade, than under any 
prohibitory laws to aid manufactures. 

On this, sir, we need but litile reasoning, as it is 
obvious that the greater commerce is, rather than 
the less—the more do you need specie or its eqiva- 
lent as the chief medium of setiling commercial 
business, and commercial exchanges. The 
more engaged then, in trade, is any nation, 
like England or France, the greater is the amount of 
its circulating medium as well as its specie. In those 
countries, while the currency is eighteen to twenty 
doliars per head, and more than half in specie, it 
is in Spain, Russia, &c. less commercial, only to 
five or six dollars per head, and in Russia, often 
in depreciated paper. 

But above all this, our official tables show that 
less specie has remained in the country under a high 
than a low tariff. The imports of specie from 
1829 to 1832 incluvive, the period of our highest 
tariff, did not exceed the exports more than two 
millions a year on aa average, while from 1833 to 
1841 inclusive, when the tariff was falling, the 
former exceeded the latier more than five millions 
annually. I know full well that these official re- 
turns are not exact, and that other causes may have 
aided to increase the quantity of specie remaining 
in the country during the last ten years. ButI 
know also that this same period is as just as any 
other for comparison, and in another view of this 
question, that it shows an increase of specie re- 
tained here, being near fifty millicns, going hand 
to hand, with an increase in Our commerce, unpre- 
cedented in history. This attempt by legisia- 
tion to prohibit specie from being exported is 
Spanish in its sagacity and liberality; an! we might 
aimost as wisely prohibit by law the tides from 
ebbing, or salmon and birds from migrating. 

Again, a high and protective tariff is advocated 
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by some on the ground that it would diminish , 
imports from England and her dependencies, 
in fac', our imports thence have been hii 
compared with our exports thither, in the gj 
years of the highest tariff. Indeed our trade 
that power and her dominions has never been 
losing one to us, which many have supposed, . 

For though she has not, under her severe » 
laws, taken so much of our grain as is desjrsy, 
yet she has taken other articles, and especially 
ton, in such abundance, that, computing the 
of our exports as itis abroad, the value has bp 
greater than our imporisfrom those places, doy 
the last twenty years, by near a hundred millions 
dollars. The tabular statements as tothis are befiy 
me, but I will not trouble you with their % 
tails. 

One moment as to a new topic of alarm, whig 
has been int:oduced into this debate by the g 
tor from Indiana, [Mr.Smira.] He appreb 
that our gnarket in England, for our raw eoit 
is Lkely to be soon cut off by increased impo 
there from India. Hence, he argued, that the 
riff must be raised here in order tu make a greay 
market at home for our own cotton. What d& 
he state to be the foundation of these sad fo 
bodings? It is, as I understood him, the incre: 
import of cotton from India into England, duri 
the last ten years, equal to 23,000,000 pour 
Taking this to be the fact, as I have not exami 
his tables, it looks like alarge addition. Bat w 
do you suppose has been the increase in the Ap 
rican exports of cotton during the same peri 
Not, sir, merely 23,000,000, but 445,000, 
pounds. This has been nearly twenty times | 
increase of exports from India to England, ass 
by that Senator. The increase in the quanj 
grown here im that period has been still greater. 
shall not go into this topic further, ghough myi 
qniries on the growth, manufacture, end trace 
cotton, might enable me to do it with some adva 
tage. But to show how the other years, near 18 
and 1840 compare with those two years, in 0 
exports of cotton, so asto bar any inference { 
those two do not exhibit a fair comparison, I 
state them for four years nearest such period. 

The exports in 1827, were 294,000,000 poun 
“ 1823, 210,000,000 * 
“ 1829, 264,000,000 “ 
“ 1830, 298 000,000 “ 


1,066,000,000 “ 


_-~ 


Aggregate, 

The exports in 1837, were 444,000,000 pouni 
- 1838, 595,000,000 “ 

- 1839, 413,000 000 “ 

s 1840, 743 000,000 “ 


Aggregate, 2,195,000000 “. 

This gives an increase in the expor's of co 
from the United States daring the last four ye 
beyond those ten years ago, of 1,129,000,000 
pounds. Is this calculated to frighten the Sod 
into a system uf protection? Op the conirary,! 
price has fallen so much with this vast increa't 
quantity, that the probability rather is, that paris 
the South may voluntarily resort to other crops 
a greater extent than heretofore, as bring, 
the circumstances, more safe and convenietl, 
well as more lucrative. It is estimated, sif, ' 
the crop of raw colton grown in the United Si 
in 1839 was equal to the whole cotton crop 
the world in 1834; and yet, sir, our crop 
the humble article, Indian corn, at only 
dollar per bushsel, was near three lmes 
value, and the more humble article of hay, 0 
its value. India has always raised and always 
ported some cotton. But does not every bedy 
that, with her dense population, if she diverts 
land to the growth of more cotton, on which are 
raised rice and grain, she must import the! 
from this or some other couatry, and be in cou 
danger of famine? 

Let every nation, then, sir, produce wha! 
climate, the character, and skill, and habits of 
population render most pr: firable, without ! 
or hot bed protection. Then most is 
most exchanged, if each nation is, at the 
time, by free commerce, allowed to sell where 
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2 Purchase of saltpetre and brimstone - - 
(4th qr. $16,000 near average, but not carried out.] 
(4th page.) 

1. Removing raft in Red river —s ’ 

2. Surveys on the lakes . ° : 


» obtain most, and purchase her wants where 
must give least. In this way each nation is 
‘ging, and is useful to the whole circle of nations 

| produce and profit most, by untrammeiled in- 





















t se and exchange with all; mutual benefits |} * *‘eatses for roads, harbors, &c. whole year, 
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a | improvements are greatest, and man every 1. Cherokee treaty of 1836 . . 
fe (4th quarter, on an average $330,000 now—but not 


re ceases fastest to be a wolf to his fellow man. 


ade yj ais vieW, it is of little consequence whether the a puawe ull report of the 4th quarter is 
E e , 
a . otry which buys most of us, sells us in return 2. Expenses ended in the Winnebago treaty - 


3. Claims paid in Miami treaty : . 


’ t. Specie and commercial exchanges 
pst or leas P 8 4. Certain surveys in Mississippi, for the 


TC COM some and equalize all this, as mere barter is 


whole 


a ahd year, estimated - . . 
ally lowest stage of trade, as well as of civiliza- 5. Reliofto several individuals, in sums unusually 
: very arge . - ‘ . - - 


he 


Let us, then, promote, rather than obstruct, in (6th page.) 


one - . enlightened age and country, freedom in every 1. oe volunteers, musteres by Generel 
iio "bing salutary. The people can then, unburdened |} 2. Pay of Ilinois militia . : ° 
i hons Tennessee, &c 


3. One month’s pay for Kentucky, ls 
militia for 1837 —- : - : . 
4. Protection of Northern frontier : 
{4th qnarter $17,000 average, but fot added. ] 
5. Transportation of 4,000 volunteers - - 


jynrestricted, See prosperity revive, if the legiti- 
ig resources of the Treasury in the lani!s are 
omptly recalled, and our expenses retrenched to 
economical standard. But if we do not hasten 


re befor 
their Ce 


n, whie : : 6. Drafts and arrearges in Florida—subsistence of 
ne these modes of relief, a most appalling catastro- volunteers, and purchase of three small ves- 
ose awaits the finances and credi' of the Govern. . = os - ; ; : 
preb ta volcano is opening under our feet. New - Transportation of supplies for the whole year— 


volunteers, &c. - - - - . 
8. Freight or transportation in Florida, and miscel- 

laneous and cortingentcharges - . - 
9. Carrying into effect Osage treaty . 
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mates, even while these propositions are under 
assion, are sent to the other House, which are 
ly to swell our ordinary expenses to near thirty 
lious, rather than reduce them at once, as should 


done, to twenty or twenty-two, and next year to Srerreringnee 


1. Navy pensions voted for at the extra session, 
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1,184,502 


* 13.000 
26,690 
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48,962 
53,863 


10,000 


25,000 
24,000 


52.500 
12,600 


Items general and partly derived from other documents and 
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} pour ; ; session, and spent probably in 4th quarter 40,600 
examineammain struck. With all the breakers ahead, and || 3. To General Reid’s militia . . 297,213 
Bat w the ominous shrieks in the misty air, not a 4. = ene ~ Florida Militia - ; 19.388 
* ; ; : Ee v. Insolvent debtor expenses, &c. ceased since 
the Ar gle official recommendation is sent here for re bankrupt law—so the commissioners should be 
1 periodfmling the land revenue, or retrenching what is abolished, &c, —_- . . ; ‘ 3,00 
15,000.0 ‘ing us into the dark abyss of insolvency. Not 6. —- - =~ Tremere, Post om, rane 
’ ’ . . s ice, anc ew York Custom-house, ended, 
times tameas of canvass Is taken in, nor the rudder turned on which expended last year, whole year es. 
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| From the whole gross aavingsof - : 


| Take the lastsum from the 
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,  RECAPITULATION. 
1. Abolition of expenses, by ceasing entirely or 
chiefly, as the objects are ended, &c. 
; Aggregate $6,665,529 
2. Reduciions of expenses, chiefly on objects not 
ceased . : . - . 2, 100.000 
| 3. In this way the whole saving from expenses of : 
1S41 would be . . > 95,765,820 
Add in 1542, for a few important items— : 
1. Long session of Congress, and increase per 
diem - . - . . 200,000 
| 2. Increased naval axpenses by Home squadron 
and mere officers—and army, for fortifications, 
and ordnance ~- . - . 1,300,000 
| 3. Other miscellaneous items, estimated at 200,000 


Additions, aggregate, $1.700,000 


$8,765,829 
Deduct the additions of expenses to be made, 
equal to - - . . 1,700,000 
Balance of nett retrenchment to be made in 1872, 
by objects finished and reductions in others 
whole expenses 
1841, and there is left for expenses in 1842 
In 1813, as less will then be needed for forte, pen 
sions, Fiorida war, navy and Congress by two 
millions and a half, the whole expenses can be 
reduced to - . . . 16,831,467 
Notre.—Some items are not carried outin the above tables, 
} as the particulars of the fourth quarter are yet unknown; and 
| some of them may not be paid out of the Treasury, bui from 
the accruing revenue. The last tems are less in amount pro- 
| bably than the first, and the results may not be materially 
changed, 


$7,065,529 
m 
19,331 467 


| SPEECH OF MR. KENNEDY, 

OF INDIANA. 

| In the House of Represen‘atives, March 18, 1842 — 

On the Lean Bill. 

The House having resolved itself into Commit- 

_ tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, on the 

| Loan bill— 

| Mr. KENNEDY of Indiana addressed the com- 

mittee as follows: 

| Mr, Caainman: The main proposition is, simply, 

| in what shape can we best raise the necessary 

| funds tosupply the immediate demands of the Go- 
vernment? 

Tne proposition now before us is, to borrow; and 
my objection to it is, that it does not provide the 
means and mode for the paymentof the interest by 

some permanent func, which will save the paper 
| from depreciation, or the necessity of itssale below 
par value. 

If you will provide and set apart a permanent 
fund for this purpose, you will have no need of 
| the amendment now pending; which is, to autho- 
| rize the sale of the stocks at what they will bring 





in the market, without reference to the amount of 
money received fer them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have seen too much of the 
depression of State credit#and the causes that led 
| to it, not to know, that as long as you borrow mo- 





ney to pay the interest on money borrowed, the 
stocks will depreciate, be they State or national. 

What has ruived the credit of the States, but the 
suicidal course of borrowing money, without pro- 
viding a fund for the payment of interest? And 
do gentlemen sappose that the national credit will 
not inevitably take the same road, whilst we pur- 
sue the same conrse? 

I cannot, nor will I, vote for this bill, or any 
other loan bill, until such a fund is provided; and, 
what is more, I will not vote for it until the land 
revenue is returned to the National Treasury. 
But, if this cannot be done, (and I admit that 
there seets buat little hope that it will,) let those 
who have the majority here prepose some other 
way to supply the deficit in the Treasury. Are we 
to go on borrowing, from month to month, from 
year to year, without end? And who will trust us 
for the repayment, under these circumstances? 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, we bave com- 
menved this business of supplying the ‘Treasury at 
the wrong end. As we of the West say, “You 
have your cart before your horse;” you are ralsing 
your edifice before you have laid the foundation, 

At the commencement of the session, when the 
question of revenue was brouzht up in the refer- 
ence of that portion of the President's message re- 
lating to the tariff, instead of sending that question 
to your revenve committee, where it Properly be- 
longed, and where the exhaus'ed state of the Frea- 
sary demanded there should be immediate sad ef- 
fective action, what course did you pursue? You 
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referred that question t» the Commitee on Manu- 
facitures. What business had that commitice with 
your hevenue project? None, uncer the heavens. 
But, al atime when there were scarcely a dozen 
members on this floor who were not ready and wil- 
ling to rive the teriff sufficiently bigh to provide an 
adequate revenue {or an economical administra 
tion; under these circumstances, the majority here, 
at the time they themselves were ceciaring that a 
revenue tariff wis all they wanted, raised the old, 
stale, and exploded doctiine of a tariff for pro- 
tection; and your whole revenue question is buried 
in acommiltee of this House, where it has now 
lain four months, awaiting an inguiry asto what 
pariicular fuctery needs protection. i warn gentle 
men not to press this decirine of protection upon 
us; for, whilst we are willing to give you a tanff 
that will provide a sufficient revenue, mest of os 
believe that a tanff for protection js unconstitu- 
tional; whilst all of us know that such a tariff would 
impoverish our constituents, for the sole purpose of 
enriching a few overgrown capi.alisis who are en- 
gaged in manufactures. 

Despite of ail remonstrances, however, this ques- 
tion must be sent to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures; and whatis the reswli? [tis jurt what any 
mau, With the least forecast, might have expected. 
Here we are, in the middie of the foarth month of 
the session, out of money; out of credit; livirg 
from day to day on depreciated Treasury notes; 
no revenue measure before the House; confi- 
dence lost in our will, if not in our ability, to 
govern the nation properly. And now, at this peiht 
of our finsncial history, there is a proposiiion to 
sell the Goverament bonds for jast what they will 
bring in the markei, if thatshould be but fifty cents 
on the dollar; and, my word for it, unless those 
who have the power to act in this matier, here cod 
elsewhere, scon mend their ways, they will be soid 
for that, if not for less. 

This, then, 1s our condition. And here we are, 
criminating and rectiminating upon each ciher as 
to the cause of these cifficu!ties, and although I 
a.c one of these who beheve thatit would become 
US, aS Statesmed, rather to look for the remedy than 
to quarre! about who produced the evil, yet I must 
be permitted, with others who have preceded me, 
to hold the au‘hers of these calamities to a jus’ re- 
sponsibility. In doingso, Mr. Chairman, I will 
not deny that we, asa party, have been guilty of 
errers in our tine. There was, however, at least 
this redeeming quality in our mistakes: we never 
attempted t6 deny or avoid our just responsibility. 
Whether our fiends on the other side of the House 
have at'empted to do is thing, I will probably in- 
quire before I sit down, 

Now, sir, although I distike, as I most cordially 
do, the measures of the Whg party, yet, as men, 
1 like them too wellto attempt to make them re- 
sponsible for more than their jost deserts; and 
Heaven knows ‘hat is enovgh; fir the load of ree 
sponsibility which they have, by their desperation, 
justly brought upoo their shoulders, is sufficient to 
make a giant sta; ger. 

What, then, was ihe remote cause of our present 
difficulties, as comnec'ed with this sirg'e question 
of the ways and means? I answer, first, the high 
protective tariff of 1828, by which the Ticasury 
was filled to ove: flowing; and that, too, at the ex- 
pense of the sweat of t.e poor man’s bww, drawn 
from him by a species of indirect taxation; the cpeia- 
tion ef which he could not see until he was ovei- 
swhelmed in poveriy and rain. This inordinate 
revenue begot a spirit of wild extravagance in 
the Government, which, in turn, spread itself into 
every branch of business throughout the entire 
couatry, unt), by this meanr, every thing had a 
factitious and unsubstantial valve. This was an 
evil in itse!f; but it went oo, begetting others, 
until in 1832, this artificial and factivens system 
began to press upon some sections of the country 
so hard that the ma tering thunder of distress ani 
discontent mace itself heard and listese! to even 
in the hailg of our national Legislature. Who, f 
demand, were the authors of this threatened out- 
break wader these intolerable burdens, by which 
Congress was made to beat too hasty a retrea'?_ I 
wiil not say the Whigs, because at that time, there 
was no such party; that once honore! pame had 
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not then been prostitaiedt “National Repudli- 
can” was then the name; and those who now ca!l 
themh-eives Whigs were respoasible, under that 
name, for this thing. Bat, at the period -las 
sp ken of, this iniquitons system was about to fall 
under the repea ed and effective blows of the De- 
mocracy, who had it we!l-nizh beaten to the ground. 
What next? Who, bat the great leader of the pre- 
sent Whig party in the other end of this Capitol, cf 
whom my fiiend from Tennessee who now sits be-s 
fore me, [Mr. Genrry,} spoke so ice.ingly a few 
moments ago—who, but he, brought to bear opon 
the then state cf affairs this glorious compromi-e 
act, of which so repeated mention is made? At 
least his friends claimed for him the eredit, and he 
received the glory! And new, when the ultimaic 
effects of this glorious compromise, the credit and 
glory of wh ch you received, are about to be real- 
ized, you refuse to hear the responsibiiy! But 
this is not ali; that for which 1 hold the Whigs 
most culpable is this: they now say, tha’, under 
this compromise act, revenne enovgh cannot be 
raised, This, they say, they knew long ago. 
And they blame the Demoeratic party for not, 
whilst in power, provi'ing, by a permanent reve- 
nne law, a sufficiency to pay the current expenses 
of the incoming Administration. Sir, did you 
ever hear a Whig, before the election, whimper 
the propriety of violating the compromise act by 
raising the tar:ff? No, never. So far from that, 
no perzons could have been !onder in their outery 
for the invi labili'y of that act; and that, too, when 
they now acknow'edge that they then knew it 
mast be violated! Sir, I will not—it does not 
become me to reproach them. If they can re- 
concile this course to their consciences, and now 
attempt to avoid the responsibility of it, let them 
do so! They were successful befere the Ameri- 
can people. They, by these an? other such means, 
beat down the Demociacy, and came into power 
flushed with the bloodless victory over their cld 
and hitherto invincible opponents. Ard I haveno 
disposition to disturb their repose, if they can-rest 
under such laurels ! 

Let us loo fora few moments at the frui's. of 
this victory. The extra session came—a session 
that will be remembered, forthe evil it wrovght, 
as long as one stone of this Capito! is found upen 
another! What did this session produce—ealled, 
as it was avowed, for the purposes of finance? 
Here you then were, gentlemen, with a clenr, tri- 
umphant, and encisputed majority in both branches 
of the National Legislatere; called to relieve the 
financial embarrassmenis of the country! What 
did you effect? One would have supposed that 


the first and all-absorbing object would have 
beer—a permanent and thorergh revision 
of the tariff, such as would in frtyre have 


placed the Government out of the reach of 
these detpicable expedients of borrowing! bor- 
rowing ! from month to month, and from year 
to year. One weuld have supposed that to supply 
the Treasury would have beer the first object. 
Was this done? No. Strange to tell, the first act 
of a Congrers, called to fillen exhausted Treasury, 
was to rob itof its last shilling! And, at that 
time, such was the horror of the Whig party at 
even the th ugbt of disturbing the compromise art, 
that they would not even pass this, their favorite 
meazure of distribuiion, without providing ia the 
act itself, thatif duties were raised on any one 
article above ihe amount cen'tained in the comprc- 
mice act, from thenceforward the distribution 
shonld cease. O¢ this course of the majority, and 
their acts, | complain; and biuerly, too—not be- 
cause of any effect they will have upon me, other 
than as acitizen of this Waton; bat because, by 
this act, you havg humbled my pride as a citizen 
of one of the States. You have made me wiiners 
what I had fondly hoped my destiny had not dogm- 
ed me to—to see the States of this confederacy 
meekly and tamely leaning, with a few honorable 
exceptions, upcn the: General Government, for 
support! Sir, it is too humiliating to dweil anon. 
But the gentleman on! my left [Mr. Howaap, of 
Michigan] says the States needed the money. 
Needed the money! Weil, did not the General Go- 
vernment need the money !ov? and that from your 
own showing? And, pray, what good have you 
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done the States? Is it not perfectly pow 
tha! from the day of the passage of the: dj 
tioa bill, your Siate stocks commenced nq 

tinued a rapid decline ia value, until maz, 
ine are now sesrcely worth the paper y 
which they are printed? Ner need aDY man 
surprised; for, rest assured, there is but «yg 
from a loss of self respect, to base dishonor 

what man would trust the son who, iasteai 9 
ing engaged in honest industry to proegit 
means of paying his debts, was f. ued fumble 
his father’s breeches p-cket, to rob him ef bint 
“levy !’? and that, too, when the o!d man had sen 
ly money enough to bay himseli a plag-of toby 

Away with these despicable shifts to qq 
credit, Sate or national. No man with cap 
who dees not need a guardian, will ever ; 
you, whilst these are the prineiples you ayows 
practise. 

Sir, Lhave said that the prospect of Tepea 
this dstribution act was gloomy. Let me ea 
thisexpression, I do not ask jou to repeal 
act. By its own terms it will be repealed; fq 
must raise the tariff higher than twenty per gy 
ad valorem; and upon its face, it is to stop 
that contingency happens. Now, all I ask js 
let it die by the mode its friends provided, 
no; instead of repealing.the act, you will rep 
this clause of the act. Yes, gentlemen on { 
floor have cast their political fortunes op 
hazard of this die; and disiribation they wili by 
if it sends the country to prrdiion. Now, | 
lieve, from my soul, were it not for the fe¢ 
which seems to have p<ssessed the minds of 
political opponents, that if this matter is given 
itisatriamph of their opponents;—I siy,| 
lieve, were it net for this feeling, three out of en 
four who voted for this bill would, situated as 
now are, consent to i's repeal. Why, gentle 
let me say to you, inall kindness, this is not 
principle you bave contended for. It wa 
surplus reventie, you contended, should be dig 
buted. This was the ground upon which 
fought this battle; anddo you noi see thatto 
tribute a deficiency becomes a matter of ridig 
instead ot a principle on which a great p 
is to ac? Come ap, then; repeal this 
yourselves—at least until Uncle Sam ca: b 
row money with suffering the sheve which 
always exacted from a needy bankrupt. 
this, and we willagree not to claim itas a trivg 
but Jet it go ferth to the world as an evidence 
your returning sanity. If you will noi de this,y 
cannot have my vo'e to borrow more mon 
whch my constituents will have to pay ata fa 
time, with double interest. My vote is not ned 
however; you have enough of your owniop 
aby measure you choose; and as I cannot act 
you, I hope you wii! let me give youa liitiew 
some advice. This i claim I havea right 
because it mast be remembered that I, iv cow 
wiih all my constituents, am embarked in thes 
vessel with you, and am bound to go the vo 
and vhate its fate. , 


First, then, T advise the Whigs on this floorno} 
er to stave «ff this question, and excuse thems?) 
by pouring their anathemas aron the heads of) 
Tyler aad his friends here. What has yout? 
deat done, that yos are to fall upon him, andat 
to cut him to pieces, like so many giadia’os! 
has veioed your Bsnk, itis trne. But thatis 
Has he not approved ail your other measure 
are all your principles centred in this measure 
bas not been long since many cf you denied! 
National Bank was any part of tbe budget of W 
reform; and now it seems that it is the sam | 
Had yoa any right to suppose he would do 
thing else than veio i', if pre-en‘ed to. hw? 
you not know, when you eleeied him, that he 
all his life been deadly hosti’e to it? War be 
selected and ron by you on this very accout! 
admit that a large majority of the Whigs 
favor of a Bank. Bat they feared—ay, they 
the pecple were no’; and, with a view of ¢ 
anti-Baak votes, did you not pat in nomination! 
anti-Bank men? And now that your Preside 
fuses to compromit his principles and bis 
science, but does what he would have been 


to his country in neglecting, you pounce upon™ 
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; under the cry of “traitor,” attempt jo screen 
surselves from the jast respon-ibili'y which the 
7 opie are heaping upon you, mountains high. I 

























































) and ¢ jyise you, my Whig friends upon this floor, to 
a and up like men, and take the responsibility of 
ot Sour acis, since the people, in an evil hour, placed 
it ae you in authority. : 

nor ae Jf, Mr. Chairman, there are men that I despise 
steam than all ouhers, it is those who, after geiting 
rocurt qin power and place, have not the moral courage 


Omi do what they think is right, and strive to avoid 
of bit responsibiliiy which justiy belongs to them. 
had j if {have not much mistaken the character of 
of tob » American people, these are the feelings with 
to syagmmmbich. they view such men. There never was a 
ih ell pbler or more popular expression used by a pub- 
ever yaqgpie servant whilst in the discharge of his official 
avon ay, exercised for the public good, than whilst so 
joing, “I take the responsibiliiy.” Let the Whigs, 


f repel” on, like men, come up and take the responsibility 
me eon heir administration. 1 know itis a fearful re- 
> repeal sponsibility; but, by this course, they will, at least, 
led? fet pave the credit of being bold and fearless men. I 


imit, gentlemen, that you are “awkward.” You 
have been so long out of power, that your tools 
ate both rasty and dull. At best, you cannot do 
much; but let us see that you have the witl, if not 
the skill. =. 
You want money, and money yeu must have. 
Go about raising it like men—like statesmen. If 
you will not repeal the distribution act, bring ia 
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ane your permanent revenue bill; let it be a bill for 
the fecqumrevenue, and not for protection. Levy a sufficient 
nds of qgamount of revenue, by way of import dulies, to 
is given my on the Government; and then if you must 


have money for temporary use, you can borrow it 
ithout selling your bonds ata discount. Don’t 
tempt to dodge the responsib:lity any longer. 
Show to the world that you have at least the 
ourage to do what you think is right. Do this for 


| say, lf 
ont of ev 
rated as 

gentle 


5 1% not aes 

It was tne balance of your term; and if it will be any sa- 
4 be dugamtisfaction, or will cheer and strengthen you in your 
which qgonward course, I will not withhold from you the 


cheering fact, that the good people have very plainly 
hinted that they will not asain burden you wiih 
their affairs for a long time to come—perhaps not 
for the next hundred years. 


REMARKS OF MR. REYNOLDS, 
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kropt. OF ILLINOIS, 

s a trivagmeds the House of Representatives, March 17, 1842-—In 
evidence opposition to the following amendment to the 
de this, j Loan bill : 

ofe mon “And be it further enacted, That the proviso to the second 


ion of said act is hereby repealed, and the Secretary of the 
sury is hereby authorized to cause the stock hereafter to be 
issued, to be disposed of at the highest price which he can ob- 
fain forthe same on its being advertised in reasonable time for 
proposals; but no stock whatever shali be sold under par ex- 
tept upon and in pursuance of a specific adversisement, and 
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Little wha a viriue thereof.” 

| right té Mr. Cuarrman: The subject which is now be- 
, iv comm ore the committee is so repugnant, both to my 
{ in thecagimeelings and to my firm convictions of what is jut 





dright, that I consider it my duty to raise my 
oice and vote against it,and I can sinéerely say, that 
te | have had the honor of a seat in Congress, I 
ave seen no proposition that strikes so deadly a 
Slow against the honor and character of the na- 
Non as the subject now before the committee. It 
gravely proposed by a commiitee in Congress 
that the stock of the United States may be adver- 
lised and sold below par. This proposition places 
country, and the credit cf the country, in 
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measored Mae “*@raded and debased condition, to whieh I hope 
denied 9 American will ever give his consent. 
ject of Wan Mt. Chairman, { do not intend at this time to 
© sum Mer into the remote causes of this embarrassed 
paid do udition of the Treasury, or much of the polities 
) him? ‘te case, The embarrassed and perilous con- 
hat helm 200 Of the Treasury at this time reminds me of 
Was be Slory we read in some of the old school books. 
aceu0 I goidess Juno, one of the heathen divinities, 
hige ound a ship containing her favorite people, tossed 





on the ocean by a terrible tempest, and in 


, they me. 
Pa Breatdanger. The goddess could not take time to 


vy of cae 
















‘nation “Wire what power had caused the tempest which 
Presid Was about to destroy the favorite vessel, but was 
and bis Horeed in“the first instance to quiet the storm, and 
peenal 





oy save the ship. So it is wih us. We 
a tO save the honor and character 
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ion, before we flunnish these who brougbt this 
calamity onthe country. The punishment surely 
will come in due time at the next elections. 

This is the first time, to my recollection, that I 
ever heard of any Government, either State or Na- 
tional, orany other Government on the globe, pro- 
posing to publish to the world that it would seil i's 
creit below par. At the time of the most reckless 
legislation of the State govetnmen's—at the time 
when almost all the States were crazy on the sub- 
ject of improvements, no one was ever “moved and 
seduced by the instigation of the devil,” to sell ber 
bonds belew par. 

This proposition is an acknowledgment that we 
have no credit as a nation. In this proposition we 
are our own worst enemies. We degrade and de- 
base ourselves. If we acknowledge to the public 
that our credit is not good, that we cannot be 
trusted, we must assume, as far as this act will go, 
a debased and degraded character and standing 
amongst the nations of the earth. This is a si'ua- 
tion and character which is u'terly untrue, aad no 
American, whose heart beats in the right place, I 
hcpe, willever consent to it. 

Mr. Chairman, whenever an individual or na- 
tion places its own credit below par, there is no 
point to stop at. Itis, in fact, an acknowlecg- 
ment that will ultimately ruin and destroy the 
standing and character of the individaal and nation. 
A nation or indi idval that is so lost to its own es- 
timation of its honor and standing, will soon be at 
the lowest ebb of disgrace and degradation. There 
is an honor, a characier and dignity, which all na- 
tions must sustain for the prosperity and happiness 
of the people. This is essentially necessary, and a 
nation that does not observe these daties towards 
itself, will soon be contemned and despised by all. 

There is no one act of the G.vernment of the 
Uniied States since its existence, that gave the na- 
tion such high character and standing as the decla- 
ration of war against Great Britain in 1912. This 
bold and energetic stand against oppression and 
abuse has given us an honorable peace for many 
years, and thereby happiness and prosperity to the 
people. And in order to secure the happiness of 
the people, that high and noble stand, which will 
always be stsiained by free people, should be ri- 
gid'y observed by the Government in all emergen- 
cies and cr tical situations. 

Is there any justifiable excuse, or even 
palliation, for this measure? The nation is 
at this time in the full enjoyment of more strength 
and vigor, than it bas possessed at any other pe- 
riod of its existence. We have been visited by no 
calami'y, no “‘war, pestilence, or famine.” We 
have been blessed with an honorable peace for 
more than one-fourth of a century; and during all 
this long space of time, there never was a people 
that prospered and ficurished to sech an unparal- 
leled extent. We now number more than seven- 
teen millions of people; and in all substantial 
wealh, the nation has increased in equal ratio 
with the growth of the population. Theie is no 
country on earth, that is blessed with so many na- 
tural advantaves. 

We have various clima'es within our limits, 
from one extreme to the other, and corresponding 
classes of productions. The nation is young, 
healthy, and vigorous, and the inhabitants mora}, 
intelligent, and industrious. These being facis, it 
is not surprising that the solid and permanent 
wealth of the coun'ry is more abundantat this time 
than at any former period. 

I pretend not to say that bank notes—which are 
not the wealth of the country, but merely the sha- 
dow of the substance—are as plenty as in former 
days; she rotten avd broken bang notes are fast dis- 
appearing from the land—and may the Lord of 
Heaven hasten their departure ; their place will be 
supplied by a sound and better currency. 

From these facts, it will be readily seen, that al- 
though the mere shadow of wealth is not so abun- 
dant in circulation as heretofore, yet the wealth it elf 
is existing in the nation in more abundance than 
at any foriner period. 

No one can deny these facts. The cities area 
kind of index to the country, like the hand ona 
clock pointing to the hours. The City of Wash- 
ingtov, although a place not celebrated for its in- 
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dus'ry or business habits, bas improved more this 
last season than for any one year in a considera- 
ble time past. The same may be sa:d of all the 
cities, as far as my information extends. | have 
no doubt the whole country throughout the Union 
is improving iw the same proportion, or greater 
than the cities. These times, when faney work is 
abandoned, will cause the sober and substantial in- 
dusiry to be carried on more ia the country than 
in the cities. 

I know that private and substantia! improve- 
ments an. individual industry inthe State of L- 
nois have advanced more in the last year than in 
any other year since her existence. ‘The people 
have abandoned their wild speculations, apd have 
laid their shoulders to the wheel in good earnest. 
This is the reason why the country is so prospe- 
rous in producing substantial wealih, and this 
ought to be the reason, why every man shouid re- 
volt at the proposition to sell the stock of the Go- 
vernment below par. 

By the unwise policy of the present Congress, 
the Government is compelled at this time to 
take a choice of evils. This is unpleasant with 
nations as we'l as with individuals, Is it not bet- 
ter for the Government to delay the payment of her 
deb's for a few weeks or months, that to rein her 
character and honor, for years to come? The 
faith and honor of the country should be held sa- 
cred and inviolate in the paymentof* her debts. 
This position no one will deny; but how o*ten do 
we sec, in these scarce times of money, the pay- 
mentof debts delayed a short time? Tiuis course 
is not an extingnishment of the debt, like the ope- 
ration of the Bankrupt law; it is only a delay, and 
this delay should be mace good to the crediters of 
the Gove nment. On the depreciation of the Trea- 
sury no’es which are paid on the debts of the Go. 
vernment, the discount should be paid by the Ge- 
vernment, sothatthe payment should be made egui- 
valent to specie. Noone will justify this delay, 
only from the necessity of the case, and no one 
will justify it for the saving of money a'one, but 
for the protection of what is of infinitely bh gher 
consideration, which is the sacred honor of the na- 
tron. 

Mr. Chairman: The action of Congress on two 
simple propositions will relieve the country from 
i's present embarrassmen', and restore to the Go- 
vernment that sound and bealthy action which it 
always ought to enjoy. These proposi'ions are 
p'ain and simple, ang every common sense man 
in the community will agree_to them: 

Ist. Reduce the expenditures of the Government 
to a proper standard; and 

Qd. Raise a revenue to pay them. 

IT would suggest the propriety to settle on and 
fix some amount of money, which would be suffi- 
cient to carry on the Government, and limit 
the expenditures to the sum so fixed on. 
Judging from the best informaticn I can obtain 
on this subject, twenty millions of dollars will be 
sufficient. This, or some oher proper sum, be- 
ing agreed on, the expenditures may be shaped to 
it, and all useless and worthless expenses be re- 
trenched, so that twenty millions of dollars per 
annum will be all sufficient for the legitimate pur- 
poses of Governmert. 

I would lay the axe of retrenchment and reform 
to the root of large appropriations as well as small. 
I would apply rerencyment and reform to the 
army and navy; although these are the powerful 
and also the favorite arms of the nation, yet, in 
these hard times, to reduce our expenditures, we 
might be permitied to visit even them with a mo- 

derate degree of retrenchment. 

J wonld,in the beginning, cut off th: Military 
Acadewy at West Point. This is an insti‘ation 
which, in my judgment, ought not to exist in car 
Repobiic, whether we hada plenty or a scarcity of 
money. This would be a great saving to the 
country in money, as well as in the repeblican 
prisciples of the Constitaion. I would also re- 
duce the‘army, and p!ace those officers and soldiers 
remainirg in service in a respeciable sianding. 
If we bave a war wih England, our old enemy 
—and it is not certain we will not have a war with 
her—we must rely mainly on the “militia to defend 
our couatry. I: is ont of the militia that regolar 
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and all other soldiers must be formed, for the pro- 
tection of the pation in the hour of danger. I pre- 
tend nol that our regular army, as far as their num- 
bers go, is not as efficient as any other body of sol- 


diers on earth; but they would, in case of a war, | 


in this exten‘ed country, be a mere drop in the 
bucket, In case we remain in peace, astanding army 
to any great amount, is both useless and expensive. 

Mr. Chairman, it is suggested to me by a gentle- 
man [the Hon. Mr. Keim of Pennsylvania] who 


sits near me, thatthe army regulations car be re- | 


duced down to the act of 1821, which will save to 
the nation four millions of dollars. This reduction 
will receive, no doubt, the respectful consideration 
of Congress. 

The favy, although a very favorite branch of the 
service, must nevertheless be restrained within the 
proper limits of moderation : nd prudence. A rigid 
economy must a!so be visited on this depariment, 
as well as in all others. 

Under this view of the subject, the whole of that 
wild and chimerical crusade of theexploring expe 


dition into unknown seas, will be cut off, This | 
expedition may do, when we have a surplus; bat it | 


wiij not answer when our stock is to be advertised 
and sold below par. 

Many of the offices of Foreign Ministers could, 
with propriety be reduced to Charges, and some en- 
tirely abolished. Those, and other proper and le- 
gitimate retrenchments, would reduce the expendi- 
tures of the Government to the proposed standard 
of twenty millions of dollars per annum. 


Mr. Chairman, I would inquire now whose fault | 
is it, that the revenue necessary for the supp-rt of | 
Government has not been raisec? and by the cul- | 
pable omission of which, the Government is about | 


to be forced to sell its stuck below par. 
The recommendation of the President to impose 


a tax on foreign goods for a revenue was referred | 
to the Committee on Manufactures, instead of the | 


Committee of Ways and Means, which is the ap- 
ae committee. This reference was wrong. 
ou might as well refer a horse to a tailor’s shop 


1o have him shod, as to send a proposition to raice | 


a revenue to the Committee on Manufactures. 


This reference was carried by a vote of the proiec- | 


tive tariff party, who are mostly Whigs, as the 
journals will prove. 

The organization of the Committee on Manufac 
tures is to sustain the manufaciuring interest, and 
not to raisea revenue. The committee must regu- 
laie,the revenue to the interest of the manufacturers, 


and theiefore regard the raising of the revenue as | 
an incidental and minor consideration to the manuv- | 


facturing interest. Is this right? 

I pretend not to say what duties the Committee 
on Manuiactures have to perform; but they have 
had this subject before them for a long time, ard no 
report or bill is yet presented by them. 

The movements of Congress on this subject are 
closely examined, and scanned by the public, and 
particularly by the money-dealers. 

The whole nation are interested’ in this subject, 


and give it their part.cular attention. And what | 


do they see? Do they not see a party in power for 
more than a year, having one entire session of 
Congress, and a!most four months of another, and 
no revenue raised, and the stock of the Government 
proposed to be sold below par? These are facts, 
that cannst be controveried. The Democrats are 
in the mincrity. They cannot act. They have 
not the power to carry any one meacure to relieve 
the embarrassments ot the Treasury. The Demo- 
crats are not only in a minority in Congress, 
but are in a minority, also, cn almost all the 
committees, and therefore on all Democratic mea- 
sures are powerless, and passive in the legislation 
of Congress. The Whig party having the power in 
Congress, will not the people hold them responsible 
for the distressed condition of the country, and the 
embarrassment of the Treasury? 

Although the Democratic party were compelled 


for years to contend. with the bard times, and to | 


war against the dishonesty and ccrruption of the 
banks, yet, during ali these struggles and difficulties 


—and | know we have had enough—at no one time | 


was the credit of the Government or its paper bel »o 
par. No proposition was ever dreamed of by the 
Democratic party to sell the Government stock 
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below par. Nosuch dishonor to the country was 
ever hinted at by the Pemocraiic party in Con- 


| gress. This was for the first time proposed by the 


champions of hard cider. 

These are facts | am stating, which the records 
will prove. At no time during the late Democra- 
tic Administrations, was either the paper used by 
the Government below par, or did the Govern- 
ment propose to sell its stock below par. And 
what are the facts on the other side? Are not the 


Whigs in the majority in Congress?’ This fact no - 


one willdeny. Congress has been in session three 
months and seventeen days, and no bill to raise 
the necessary revenue to support the Government 
has been reported or passed. And last, but not 
the least, a commitiee, a large majority of whom 
being Whigs, ina time of profound peace, when 
the country is in a more sound and solvent condi- 
tion in substantial wealth than at any former pe- 
riod, propose t3 advertise and sell the Government 
stock below par. 

Is there any excuse or palliation for this ne- 
giect and failure to sustain the honor and cha- 
racter of the naticn? Is there one single man in 
all this Government, no matter what may be h's 
polities, who does not feel his character injured, 
and his honor tarnished, by this deplorable condi- 
tion of bis country? There is no justification for 
this fallen and degraded condition of the couniry. 
The people are willing at all times to be taxed for 
the reasonable support of the Government. 


I know intimately well my constituents in I}i- 
nois. I am well acquainted with their attachment 
and devotion to their country. They are willing, 
on all proper occasions, to devote their time, ser- 
viers, money, or even their lives, to sustain the 
glory and character of the nation. They: are 
ready, whenever the country needs their services, 
to appear in the field in her defence. With this 
patriotism and devotion to their country, they 
would pay with pleasure their proportion of the 
revenue necessa'y to sustain the standing of the 
tation. Even they would pay a direct tax rather 
than see the country degraded and disgraced by 
selling ite stock below par. I believe the people of 
this whole Union would prefer to pay a direct tax 
than to see the country in its present degraded and 
fallen situation. 


A speedy and determined action of Congress on 
this subject would restore the credit and standing 
of the Government in a few months. Let Con- 
gress pass acts to reduce the expenditures, and pro- 
vide a revenue to pay them, by repealing the land 
distribution act, and imposing an i.dequate duty on 
the importation of 20ods. These thiags being done, 
the stock of the Government would be immedi- 
ately above par rather than below. 

How would the people of this young and flourish- 
ing Republic—this nation, that is the admiration of 
the whole earth—be pleased to see it gravely pro- 
posed by a committee in Congress, that the United 


States were below par in other things as well as. 


in her stocks? What woald tee army and navy 
say, if a committee would propose to pass an act, 
that they were nol at par with the army and navy 
of Great Britain or other nations? Suppose it was 
proposed that the intelligence of the pecple in the 
United Sta'es was not at par with the rest of the 
world; or, suppose it was advocated that the Con- 
stitation and Government of this country were not 
at par with other nations. Every man in the com- 
munity wonld be insulted by there propositions; 


| and where is the difference between the stock of the 


nation being below par, and the other interests be- 
ing also below par? It is al the same in principle, 
and we oucht te con’emn one, as we would any and 
all such propositions. By a wise and pradeft po- 


| licy, any one great interest of the country can be 


sustained at par, as well as another; and wo be tothe 
party that will reduce, or even propése to reduce, 
any great interest of the nation below par. 


Mr. Chairman, you see these remarks are de- 
suliory. Tsey are made on the spur of the occa- 
sion, without premeditation. Their only recom- 
mendation, if any they have, is, that they proceed 
sincerely from the heart. They are submitted to 
this honorable commitiee for such consideration, 
favorable or unfavorable, as they are entitled to. 
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Of PENNSYLVANIA, , 
In the House of Representatives, March 17, 15 
Oa the Loan Bill—against increasing: the pup 
debt, and in favor of retrenchment and re 


Mr. BROWN would ask the gentleman ¢ 
Kentucky, (Mr. Marsuaty] and the gentle; 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Satronstatt] if 
Whig party were not responible for the 4 
ficiency in the Treasury, intended to be 
plied by the bill under consideration, when 
would be responsible for the action of the @ 
vernment? What were the facts? He would 
from the message of the President, and the ren 
of the Secretary of the Treasury requiring jy 
loan. The President says: 

“I feel it my to be duty to invite your attention to the acc 
panying communication from the Secretary of the Treasy 
in relation to the probable demands which will be made yp 
the Treasury for the present quarter. It will be seen i 
without arresting the requisitions which will be made by 
War and Navy Departments for the months of March, 4 
and May, there will be an unprovided for deficit of upwar 
three millions of dollars.” 


And again: 
“The diminution in the revenue arising from the great j 
minutionof duties under what is commonly called the ¢g 


promise act, necessarily involves the Treasury in emb 
ments.”? 

Aud what does the Secretary of the Treasurys 
“The aggregate of demands upon the Tregsury during 
present and the two succeeding months, is estimaied, as wil] 

seen by the statement which I have the honor herewith to 
mit, at $9,574,040. The immediate means within the comm 
of the Treasurer for meeting these expenditures were, a 
commencement of the present month, including the unexpe 
ed power to issue Treasury note, under the act of the 3ig 
January last, about three millions ef dollars. Of this sx 
nearly two hundred thousand arein the landoffices. A porj 
of this amount has been paid for land siace the first of Janyay 
last, and is required by law to be paid over to the several Sta 
The greater portion of itis held at points not convenient for 
dinary disbusements. 

“The nett revenue from customs during the present and 
succeeding months, is estimated at $3,250,000. But, afier 
ding this amountto the means now at the command of the Tr 
sury, there will still remain a deficit to be provided 
of oe of three millions for the service of the same 
riod. 


Mr. B. said he won'd read the statemen(* mail 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Forwa 
on which the present loan was predicated. A 
what does this statement show? That the py 
posed expenditures of the present three mont 
willbe. ; } ~ $9,574,040 
Of which to pay Treasury notes 

will be . . . - 1,465,000 0 

$8, 109,040 ( 
Deduct also amountdue for salaries 
from 18th January to Ist Marcb, 

say . ° ° + 700,000 1 
Actual proposed expenditure for the 

quarter, frem March Ist to June 

Ist ; ° . - 7,409,040 

And what is the revenue to meet this expeuth 
ture? 

Revenue from customs, estimated . 3,250,000 
Actual deficiency in the revenue for 
the present quarter to meet the 
proposed expenditures . « 4,159,040 


7,409 040 


Thus showing tha! the proposed expenditure 
this administration are, and will be for the! 
roonths from March 1 to June 1 of the 
year, moresthan ifs revenues, Over POUR. 
LIONS (F DOLLARS, ‘instead of three, as the 
sident says. And, pray, who is responsible 
this? Is Mr. Van Buren’s administration? 
debts, or appropriations of the la'e Demoe 
Aiministration are there to make this deficient 
None! none! it is all Whig expenditare— 
deficiency—and it is bat right that the cout 
should know |r. / 

The gentleman from Kentucky tells 0s, 
and again, that Mr. Van Buren’s admimist 
left the Government in debt, and any loan tat 
called for is said to be to pay it off. nm 
it be paid off? According to Whig logic, ' 
What are the facts of that debi? Let us tart 
the record. . 


“See statement at the end of the speech. 
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a] e7rn Cona----2p Sess. Loan Bill—Mr. Brown. H. of Reps. 
WN, - By a note appended to statement A, Doc. No. 2, power and not be held accountabie for its exer- Buren’s administration end? Or will it never end, 
age made to Congress at the extra session, by Mr. Ew- || cise? [ask these questions because it is time the in the estimation of the Whig party? I will not 
he pub ing, then Secretary of the Treasury, it is stated— || people should know to whom they are to lockgfor ask where the Democratic administration of the 
| teto ‘BB and let me premise by asserting, without fear of the responsibility. But will the Whig party in Government will end, for I think, when the people 
"Oe -ontradietion, that, besides these outstanding Trea- || this and the other House of Congress say it has eet clear of the present domination of the Whig 
140 from sury notes, Mr. Van Buren’s administration left |} not the power to make laws—to redace the expen- party, there will be an end of it, and the Demo- 
entice not one dollar of any other kind of public debi: ditures of the Government, or to increase ils reve- cratic party will again and forever be allowed to 
Pe the «Treasury notes issued prior to January, 1811 - $3,873,220 00 nues? Are they not all powerful at this end of administer the Government, if they do it honestly 
the de. Do. do. oes January to March 4, 1,110,611 08 || the avenue, in both branches of the Legislature, and faithfully. But l ask again, what did the 


“0-H Ipierest on the same 300,000 00 || and can show at least what they would do if they 


could?) Have the Whig party at this end of 
the avenue any right to charge upon their 


Whig party, while it was united, or when it was 
divided, do during the extra session, to reduce the 


hen } ; deni 
” the To'al amount of outstanding Treasury notes, 
! ; : expenses of the Government, or to raise its 


March 4, 181 - 5,283,831 08 


- Trad Ce ee” march te 1Sil oe brother Whig, the President, at the other end, revenues to meet its expenses? Or what has it done. 
© Teper aah theft, ; ; the defeat of any measure they have not sent daring this session, now three months anda half 


easuer, Document 

NoZpegeig oo: - - 646,803 12 
Amount of money.in minis to pay 
within same date - - 215,151 68 


- 861,955 00 


NTIS the to him for his approval? But what measure did 
they propose when they were a united party, that 
was calculated to stop the expenditures of the Go- 
vernment, and to bring them within its income, or 
to raise the reveuue to meet the expenditures? Did 
not the Whig party, throwgh its representatives, 
meet here in May last, clothed with power believed 
to be omnipotent? Then it was united—breth- 
ren from th ends of the avenue met in 
sweet communion, The party then boasted of 
its power! It promised to raise the country from 
rain and distress to the highest pinnacle of pros- 


gone? Before the election, every where did we 
hear from Whig orators, in and out of Congress, 
of extravagant expenditures; but when did we hear 
that they were too low? When was it said that our 
revenues were too smail, or that they ought to be 
increased? Was it made a charge against Mr. 
Van Buren’s Administration that the people were 
not taxed enough? Was the cry then, raise your 
revenue! raise your revenue! tax the people! tax 
the people! borrow money, borrow money, to sus- 
tain the Government? Ono. It was then, reduce 
your expenses! reduce your expenses! And he 


) the accom, 
> Treasury, 
» Made upg 
> seen tha 
ade by th 
arch, April, 
Up Wards of 


Total cash on hand, March 4, 1541 
861,955 00 


Public debt, March 4, 1541 - - 4,421,876 08” 

The whole debt, therefore, left by Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s administration, about which so much noise 
bas been made by the Whig party, was only a litle 
over four millions of dollars, and less than this ad- 
ministration propose to run in debt the present 


1@ great dj. 
d the com 
embarrasy- 


ASUTYs . A . 7 

Ft a quarier. Bat what isthatdebtnow? Letus again || perity—from gloom to glory. It would restore called on the Whig party, ss they had called on 
i, a Will bem have recourse to the records. credit and confidence. It would fill every man’s each other, to redeem their pledges ! to begin now; 
WIN tO sub 


By the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
published March 4/h, 1842, there were out:tanding 


house with riches, and every mat’s heart with 


not to cut off one or two pages or clerks, but on a 
gladness. 


he cc nang . . * 7 
Mane broad principle of reform cut cff all and every ap- 


It made its rules, and executed them 


were, ati 

e ued reasury notes, thatday . » $8,539,115 63 || with a rod of iron. It trampled upon the rights of || propriation not imperiously demanded for the im- 
the Sia oan—amount received on loan of the minority in these halls, and spurned them as if mediate wants of the country. Dispense with ail 
. A portia actof July 1, 1841 . . 5,577,476 88 || they were slaves or serfs, wiih collars on their unnecessary officers and agents, civi!, military, or 
- of laouuy MM Amount due « m civil list, March 1}, necks. It pat the gag in their mouths, and ap diplomatic, and cat down all exorbitant salaries. 
Sea re as above estimated : - 700,000 00 || plied the lash to their backs. It bade them hold If this shali be done in good faith, there will be no 


their peace, that its voicem-the voice of the great, need of loans, of such miserable expedients of 


—— 


a 14,816,592 51 triumphant, and mighty Whig party might speak— gelling money, nor of taxing the people more than 
‘ofthe Tea amee com Which deduct available means might be heard threugh its acts throughoat the land. they now are. Butif, after a rigid examination into 
provided {a in Treasury, March 1,1842 . 516,260 23 At the voice of its great leader—he, the Dictator all the appropriations and a curtailment of expen- 
he same pe in the other end of the Capitel—the Whigs, little ditures, it shall appear that still the revenue is in- 
eni® mate ital pudlie debt for Treasury and great, met in the garrets or cellars of this Capi- adequate to meet the expenses, then it will be pro- 
Forward, notes aod lear; March 1,1842 . 14,400,232 28 tol in grand council, in midnight caucus, and there per to raise the former to meet the latter. In view 
ted. AniMmerrom Which deduct debt for Trea- swore to each other and to their leader tocarry his of this deficiency, what ought to have been done? 


Was it not the duty of those in power to have 
| atrested the reduction of the duties cn fo- 
reign merchandise? Ought they not, at the 
extra session, to have stopped the redaction 
of duties that took place on the first of Janu- 
ary lasi? And ovght they not now to arrest 
the further reduction that will take place in Jane 
nexij—and yet no Whig has proposed eny such 
measure. Itis to these reductions—this operation 
of the compromive ac'—that the President says we 
owe the present embarrassment of the Treasury! 
And was the compromise act a Democratic mea- 
sure? Whoclaimed the honor and glory of its 
passage? Was it not claimed by the Whig party— 
made by the then Whig leaders, Mr. Cray and 
oihers? Andif they were so anxiows then for the 
honor of its paternity, what right have they now, 
when it produces embarrasssment, to throw it on 
the sh-ullers of the late Administration or its sup- 
porters? No, sir; no! I tell the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Marrnatt] and the gentleman 
from Ma,sachusetts [Mr. Satronsta.t] that they 


sury notes, March 4, 1841 ° decrees into effect. And they did carry them into 
effect. The great Whig measures—the Dis'ribu- 
tion, Bankrupt, and Loan bills, with all their kin- 
dred spirits, white and gray—were made, matured, 
and passed into laws. But where, among them all, 
was that great measure, every where the Whig 
syren song, before the election—that measure of 
retrenchment and reform—that measure that was 
to reduce the expenditures of the Government— 
that was to stop the wasteful extravagance of the 
former Administration, and bring us back to the 
good old days of Republican economy? Wheie 
was that great measure at the extrasession? Where 
is that great measure even now? O, yes! we have 
had retrenchment—we have, after weeks of debate, 
and the deep research of a commi tee, cut off two 
pazes and two clerks; and here we pause, as if 
Enough is paid to Priam’s royal name, 
More than enough to duty and to fame. 

Bat jet us examine more closely what has been 
the course of the Whig party the twelve months it 
has been in power, ‘ihe President and his cabi- 


> the pro 4,421,876 03 
@ monibs 


74.040 Qugmedt contracted by the Whig admi- 


nistration in one year - - 9978356 20 
nme Thus showing, from their own documents, that 
this Whig-administration, in one year, has added 
0 the public debt near tem millions of dollars. And 

hat has caused ii? Was it the extravagant ap- 
propriations of Mr. Van Buren’s administration? 
No, sir; it was the ex'ravagant and unnecessary 
xpense An] appropriations of the extra session— 
mounting to near six millions of dollars. So mach 
or the first year of Whig rale, or misrule. And 
hat do they propose for the first three months of 
tir second year? The Secretary tells us in his 
eport, just read, that a further addition will have 

be made to the public debt, during the next 
hree months, of more than four millions of d.llars. 
hus, at the end of the first fifteen monihs of this 
Whig administration, the eoun'ry will be blessed 
rvha debt of fourtee: millions of dollars. What is 


_— — -—————~ 


09,040 00 


00,000 00 


69.040 00 


— ———_—-— 


s expendi. 
150,000 0 


59,040 00 


—_-—_—— 


109 040 00 obe done beyond the next three months is veiled net took possesrion in March; and Congress met cannot lay at our door any of the present embar- 
———— impenetrable darkness; for the Whig adminis: in May last. The reasoa given for calling @ ses- rassment of the Government. Were we not told 
aditures 0 lion, ateither end or both ends of the avenue, || sion of Congress at that time was to provide for during the extra session, as a reason for the large 
dos il tems to be disposed to make no provision, except adeficiency in the Treasury, and how did it pro- appropria ions then made, that the Van Buren 


patty, during the last year of its administration, 
had been derelict, because it had appropriated too 
little money? New it is said its extravagance bas 


vide for it? Let its history tell. This supposed de- 
ficiency had beén charged upon the ¢ xtravagances 
of Mr: Van Buren’s Administration. Did this 


borrow money; this. is the height and depth of 
t financial schemes or abilities. 
For all this additional debt of the Whig party 


he preset! Hip 
FOUR Mil: 


ea nis first year of their misrule, for that which is Whig Congress, when it met, stop any of the ap. brought on the embarrassments of ihe Govern- 
0 Wi roposed to be added to it for the first quarter of propriatious made by its pred cessor:? Did it ment! Tat it did curtail its expenditures the 
Jemocratici. second year, and for all that they may hereaf- || abolish any of its offices? Or did it lessen their last year of its existence, is true; and why? Be- 
deficiency! 'radd to it, the country will hold them respon- || pay or emolaments? O,no! It began and ended cause the revenues had ecntracted, and were con~ 
re — Whig bre the extra session in making appropriation after ap- tractine; and if it had continued in power, if 


would have been ifs duty, and it would have per~ 
formed the daty, to contract its expenditures 
more and more until they would have been 
within its revenues. That is what the Democra- 
tie Administration did do, and wht they would 
have done, and what the Whig Administration 


But we are told, said Mr. B. by the gen- 
an from Kentucky {Mr. Marsnaic] that the 
hig party is divided! That’ there is a Whig 
pinistration we at ibis end of the avenue! and a Whig 
oan that’s a the other end of the avenue! that they are 
Vien Wife, 1 MO fragments, and therefore they are not 


propriation, wotil it had added to the burdens upon 
the Treacury for the last year between five and siz 
millions of dol/ars more t.an a Democratic Congress 
or Administration had thought necessary or proper; 
and thi’, too, when its own Whig Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. Ewing) had shown that the seerning 


1¢€ counuy | 


us, agit 


; ; ible for the administration of the Govern- 
He ent Is this the excuse they intend to offer to the 
| opie of this country for their mal-administration 
, bre affairs? Are their party or personal quar- 
*s t0 absolve them from their representative re- 

oiliues} Are they to continue to hold the 
14 


s 


. 


revenues were inadequate to meet the existing ex- 
penditures. Its own extravagant appropriations 
and expenditures at the extra session made the de- 
ficiency. And was Mr. Van Baren’s Administra- 
tion responsibie for these appropriations or expen- 
ditures of the extra session? When did Mr, Van 


onght to have done, and ought to do now, if it had 
any regard to the promises it made to the people 
before ‘the election, or to the good of the country. 
The course pursued by the party now in power, 
Mr. B. said, would destroy the credit of any coun- 
try. What bad they done? They bad not only 
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gone on to increase the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, but they bad given away the whole of the 
public domain, had suffered the revenues from cus- 
toms to be diminished, and had borrowed millions 
upon millions to make up the deficiency. What 
credit could stand this? Who wou d loan money 
to an Administration which had neither the bonesty 
nor the firmness to bring down its expenses, nor to 
raise its revenue:? What honest farmer in the 
country would, when his income decreased, in- 
crease his expenditures, and borrow money to 
build large houses, to pay extra servants, or to pay 
for luxuries that he could do without? And what 
farmer could borrow money on any terms, who 
would thus spend more than his income, and deed 
away to his sons all his lands? 

Bat we are told by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Marsnatt] that the proceeds of the 
public !ands are necessary to sustain State credit. 
isitso? Did State credit rise when the distribu- 
tion bill passed? What State loan rose one per 
cent. or one quarter of one per cent.? I would 
like the gentleman to tell me, for I saw no such 
rise; on the contrary, did they not fall immediately 
after? and have they not continued to fall in va- 
lue? and would State loans fall any faster or 
lower if there lands were restored to the General 
Government now? If any of the States cannot 
pay their debts without these lands, they cannot 
pay with them. But while their distribution had 
done nothing to raise State credit, their abstrac- 
tion from the general Treasury had impaired the 
credit of the Federal Government. It had not 
only lessened its securities, but it had lessened con- 
fidence in its wisdom and integrity. We have 
been told that the sum realized from the public 
lands is too small, too pitiful, to be of any benefit 
to the national credit; that we have only realized 
thus far some two bundred thousand dollars. 
Smal! as may be the income now derived from 
them, their ultimate and sure value is great—great 
enough to sustain Joans, not of millions only, but 
of huadreds of millions of dollars. Let the pro- 
ceeds of these lands be restored to the Treasury 
again, and let us curtail our expenditures, and 
arrest the further reduction of. duties, and we will 
soon find the credit of the Government as good as 
itever was. We will not then be obliged to sell 
our loans for any price they will bring, as is pro- 
pesed by the amendment now under consideration. 
This we will have to do sooner or later. Nobody 
will loan us money at any price unless we do. 
Then why not do itnow? Why put it off frem 
day to day and month to month? § At the extra ses- 
sion we borrwed millions—a month ago we bor- 
rowed millions—now we are borrowing millions 
more—and three months hence we will have to 
borrow millions again. Our loans have not been and 
will not be taken—our Treasury notes are depre- 
ciating, and wil! depreciate further—where and 
when is this state of things to end? For one, I 
will go no farther—I will stop now—I will show 
to the people that there is mal-administration some- 
where; and if they shall think it was all caused by 
Mr. Van Boren’s admiaistration, as the gentleman 
from Kentucky says, let them sink that party still 
lower; but if it shall appear that it is owing to the 
imbecility of the party now in power, as I have no 
doutt the people will see it is, they will, at the 


earliest day, send Representatives into there halls, 


that will take the respon:ibility to do their daty, 
and rescue the Government from its downward 
tendency. 

Sir, lam ready and willing to sustain the Govern- 
ment in a proper course, but I will vote for no loans; 
and if my refusal stops the wheels of Govern- 
ment, until they can be made to run more smooth- 
ly, they may stop. I am willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of stopping all until we can begin and 
go on in the right way. I did not sympathise 
with the Government in the appeal for the last 
loan—I do not sympathise with it now. Un- 
less something shall be done to make the revenues 
and expesditures more nearly meet, thes? appeals 
fer Joans will come upon us faster and thicker; 
and we may as well res’st them first as last. Had 
we refused to borrow at first, and commenced the 
work of reixenchivg expenditures, or of raising re- 
venue, or bob, we wculd not now need the present 
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joan, nor would the credit of the Government be 
disegedited. To my mind, the course. to be 
pursued is, for the Commitee on Public Ex- 
penditures and the Committee on Retrenchment 
immediately to bring ia bil's to dispense with all 
needless officers and agents, reduce ail exorbitant 
salaries, and to stop appropriations for a!) and every 
thing that can be postponed, until the Treasury is 
in a more prosperous condition, and let us go to 
work honestly ard sincerely on these subjects. 
When these bills are brought in, and it will be in 
order to show what onght to be done to retrench, 
and we can bring the matter to a vote, I pledge 
myself to show where large sums of money can be 
saved, and I will go with Whigs or Democrats in 
saving them. Let us do this, and we need not 
talk about raising our credit by long terms of 
loans, or short terms of loans, high interest or low 
interest, for then we will want no loans, we will 
want no credit. The Democratic party have been 
charged with opposition to the credit system. For 
one, 1am opposed to this kind of a erWit system— 
it is wrong in principle, and expensive, and de- 
grading in practice. We have been called 
the “‘perish credit” party, but the country can 
now see under the admuiniswration of which 
party its eredit has perished. Under the admi- 
nistration of General Jackson the whole debt of 
teh Government was paid off. Under Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s administration, up to the last hour of its ex- 
istence, a loan could have been obiained at 5 per 
cent. and mostly ata premium. Treasury noies, 
then is:ued at 5 per cent. interest, commanded the 
specic everywhere, and at some places were worth 
more than specie, such was the state of the credit 
of the Government under Democratic Administra- 
tions—then falsely called the “‘perish credit” party. 
But what is it now under Whig Administration 
—the great supporters of the “credit system” party? 
Their loans will not be taken atsix per cent. if 
taken at any price. The Treasury notes they issue, 
though bearing six per cent. interest, are two per 
cent. below par; and though based upon the whole 
property, and revenue, and faith of the nation, 
cannot be exchanged here, at its capital, for a note 
of a petty New England bank witha capital of one 
hundred thousand dollars, without paying a difference 
of two per cent. for the exchange. The people of 
the United States have eyes, and can see and un- 
derstand, and they will and do fee, that the best 
friends of the credit system are those who use it the 
least. 

There is one promise the Whig party made, Mr. 
B. said, that this course of legislation was in a 
fair way to realize, and the only one it was likely 
to realize; that there should be no two currencies, 
one for the people, and another for the office- 
holders. Ther2: will soon be, he said, but one cur- 
rency for all, and that a very depreciated one. 
Treasury notes, in which public officers and Go- 
vernment dues are now paid, are two per cent. be- 
‘ow par, and they wi!l soon be as low as the poor- 
est bank notes in the country, if we go on as we 
bave done. All! we have done has tended, not to 
get the people a better currency, but to make for 
the Government a worse one. 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marsnatr] 
tells us all our efforts to raise the credit of the 
Government will fail, unless we establish a fiscsl 
agent to manage its financial concerns. Has it 
come to this, said Mr. B. that the Government is 
unable to manage its financial affairs without some 
machine or agent of its own creation? The peo- 
ple’s Government—their assembled representative 
wisdom—their Congress, and their President, can- 
not sustain the creditof the Governmen:! Tell 
it not in Gath—publish it not in the streets of Aska- 
lon, that we have cometo this. We, who have 
at our command, as the gentle.can says, the whole 
labor and capital of the country—who can exact 
from the sweat of the brows of the honest yeomanry 
of the country—from the lab» rand property of the 
whole American people—of those too, who, he says, 
are ready and willing and anxious to give the 
Government their labor and property to sup- 
port its credit—that we, who can command 
all this, are notable to sustain the credit of the 
Government without a “fiscal agent” to do it for 
us, The gentleman cannot be serious in this; but 


March, 1949 
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if he be, let me tell him the day for such delysi 
bas passed away. The fiscal agents, like the 
hard cider and log caoin delusions, have had 
day—they are now alidead and dying, and it wi) 
require elequence more powerful than that of 
gen leman irom Kentucky togive either of them yi. 
tality again. 


*Statemeni of means in ~ Treasury on thedat of March, 
“184 « 


Cash subject to the drafts of the Treasurer by the | 
turns to this date, with the several depiaisorien ‘aa — 


$237,949 0g 
178,311.» 
416,28 2 


tors ° 7 3 3 c Rs 
Subject to draft in the land offices, by latest re- 
turns : . ‘ - ‘ 2 


Amount of Treasury notes authorized by act of 
3ist of January Jast, which maz be issued on Ist 
of March . . . : + 2,653,093 3 


Total of immediate resources 
Estimated revenue from csutoms during March - 
Do do April - 
Do do May 


Means for the current three months 


Probable demands during the current three months: 
The amount of Treasury notes issued in March, 
1841, at 6 per cent. was about $1,200,000; esti. 
mating that two-thirds of these have been al- 
ready redeemed thruvgh the custom-houses 
aud land offices, there remains to be paid dur- 
ing the month of March - - - 
The Secretary of War estimates his requisitions 
in March at : : : - . 
The Secretary of the Navy estimates his requisi- 
tiens in March at - : : ° + 
No salaries having been paid by the Treasury 
since the 18th of January on account of the civil 
list, and the quarterly payment of interests on 
public debt becoming due on the Ist of April, 
the payment on account of civil list, foreign in- 
tercourse, and miscellaneous and legislative 
expenditures, should the usual appropriation 
bill pass in the course of March, may be esti- 
mated - ° : - : > 1,275,000 W 


i $3,737,692 0 
The amount of Treasury notes issued at 6 per cent. 
during the month of April, 1841, was about 
$850,000. Estimating that one-half have been 
redeemed through the custom houses and land 
offices, and the other halfheld for investment, 
there will remain to be paid in April, $425,000 
The Secretary of War estimates his re- 
quisitions in April at - : - 906,128 
The Secretary of the Navy estimates his 
requisitions in April at - 724,000 
The civil list, foreign intercourse, and 
miscellaneous and legislative, will re- 
quire about. - : . - 600,000 
2,550,128 00 
The amount of Treasury notes at 6 per 
cent. issued in May, 1841, was about 
$1,280,000; estimating, as above, that 
one-halfhave already been redeemed, 
there will be required in May, for this 
item - - - . - $640,000 
The Secretary of War estimates his re- 
quisitions tor May at - : + 1,49!,220 
The Secretary of the Navy estimates his 
requisitions for May at - - 650,000 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and mis- 
cellaneous and legislative, will require 
about - . - . - 
3,281,200 0 


Total estimated expenditures for current three 


months o-* . . $9,574,040 0 


$3,254,685 


—_——— 


Deficiency of estimated means - 


THE LOAN AND THE CREDIT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Monpay, March 28, 1842. 


Oa the motion of Mr. PRESTON, the Senate 
tock up for consideration the foliowing resolution, 
submitied by him on Thursday last, viz: 3 

Resolved, That the actual condition of the credit 
and finances of the country require the mos 
prompt and decisive legislation on the part of Com 
gress, and to this end that a loan shou d beauthe 
rized for an amount sufficient for the presetl 
exigency, and on terms which will insure 
success. : 

Mr. PRESTON mede some remarks going 
show that the expression of opinion by the Sent 
with view to hasten action elsewhere to relie? 
the country, had, by the course of action ofthe 
House since the resolution was introduced, almost 
seaeeetet ites necessity of the passage of the res” 
ation. 

Mr. LINN moved to amend the resolution, 
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0,000 4) 
22,692 00 
00,000 00 


75,000 0 
737,692 00 





555,128 00 


3,281,200 0 





0,574,040 0 
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striking out all after the word Congress, with a 
view to insert the following, viz: 

Ist. To sustain that depreciated and sinking cre- 
dit by a solemn and inviolable pledge of its im- 
mense public domain for its support, and the ap- 

lication of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
tote to the payment of the interest and redemp- 
tion of the principal-of any public debt contracted, 
orto be coniracted, in any form whaisoever. 

21. To restore the just relation between the pub- 
lic revenue and the public'expenditures, so as to 
limit the necessity for a resort to credit at all with- 

the narrowest possible bounds consistent with 
the public safety and the public honor. 

Mr. PRESTON said he would now proceed to 
state afew of the reasons which had prompted him 
to offer the resolution which was betore the 
Senate for its consideration, although the state of 
his health would not permit him to go very largely 
into a discussion of the subject; and besides this, 


’ two things had- happened since that resolution had 


been offered by him, which, had they occurred pre- 
viously might have caused him to hesi!ate as to the 
propriety of offering it at all. One of these circum- 
stances was the proceedings which he observed had 
taken place in another partof the Capitol, where 
ithad been determined that the subject alluded to 
in the resolution was one of vast import, and that 
it should be prompily acted upon. That action, 
which he with great deference and humili'y hoped 


might be prompted by an unanimous expression of | 


the feeling of the Senate, was about to take place 
in advance of such expression; f-r he supposed it 
was correct to refer to the proceedings of that body, 
as recorded in the public newspapers, as those pro- 
ceedings became matter of history fiom day to day. 
The other circumstarce was, that another branch 
of the Government had madea suggestion upon the 
subject, not exactly conformable to his resolution, 


to be sure, but rather in accordance with the | 
amendment 


which had been proposed. Yet 
had these events preceded the offering of the 
resolution, he would have considered himself re- 
lieved from the obligation which a sense of duty 
imposed upon him to offer it, and he was now, in 
consequence of thataction having been taken, more 
quiescent under his inability to cuter into an 
examination and a discussion of the whole subject. 
He would, however, advert toa few of the rea- 
sons which had aciuated kim ; but first with regaid 


to the amendment suggested by hishonorable friend | 
from Missouri, [Mr. Linn,] it was altcgether in- | 


consistent with the main object which he head in 
view. What he chiefly desired was, an unanimous 
expression on the part of the Senate of the opinicn 
that under a deep sense of the calamitous condition 
of the country, they believe somethisg cught to be 
done to afford immediate relief, and that in the an- 
houncement of this opinion they should not mix up 
the consideration of the quo modo by whch the rc- 
medy was to be epplied, the discussion of which 
must necessarily engender difficulties. His desire 
was, by the announcement ofethe abStract proposi- 


tion that action was necessary, and the Senate were | 


prepared to act, to prove to the public that rome 
degree of patriotism still existed within these walls, 
and that they only awaited the action of another 


branch, with whom constitutionally rested the ori- | 


ginating of the necessary measure, in order to ex- 
ert. that patriotism in’ a manner which would be 
most beneficial in the present emergeney. But the 
amendment proposed by his honorable friend em- 
braced a question upon which Congress had been 
deeply and acrimoniously divided, and its introduc. 
tion would deprive them at the very outset of finding 


common ground upon which they could unite in a | 
general expression of willingness to do something | 


on behalf of the suffering condi‘ion of the coun- 
try. It did certainly seem to him that ander the 
present circumstances, it would occur to his hono- 
table friend as being much more advisable no! to 
burden the resolution with that which must 
to acrimonicus discussion. Trey should, 

al such a time, forget all party disputes, and put 
Away all bitterness from their thoughts, for he be- 
there never had been a time during the whole 
Period of the nation’s existence, when there was a 
an necessity for unanimity and co-operatiun: 
Would say more; that the nation at this moment 
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presented the most deplorable spectacle to the eyes 
of the civilized world, During a period of profound 
peace; called upon for no extraordinary expendi- 
ture; they beheld the Government plunged ia the 
most humiliating embarrassments, the national cre- 
ditruined, the national honor, the main spirit and 
support of a republican form of Government, lost. 
They would become a by-word and a reproach 
among vations. He did not know how others felt 
upon this subject, but as for himself, asickening sen- 
sation arose within him at the reflection that they 
were so far dishonored and degraded as a people. 
The resclution, however, did not look to the condi- 
tion of the country at large, the tome had gone by 
when any effectual legislative remedy could be thus 
applied; it was, he believed, beyond the power cf 
legislation to effect any material benefit now—it 
was too late; the mischief was done; the dis- 
ease had done iis worst; it would be a case 
not for physic, but for resurrection; the credit of 
the country must be born again. There had been 
a period, and not very long ago, when the inter- 
ference of the Government might have rescued the 
country; but now, not only had individual credit 
been sacrificed, but State credit had been crushed; 
and, to cap the climax of their dishonor, the Go- 
vernment itself had forfeited a!! confidence, vio- 
lated {ts good faith, and, through dereliction of du- 
ty, had plunged itself into that deplorable condition 
wh'ch would exhibit a deeply stained page in her 
history to all fatmre generations. His resolutions 
did not leok to the building up of the banking sys- 
tem. There had been snch dreadful explosions, 
such restrictions upon credit, that all confidence 
had been Jong since withdrawn from those ins'ita- 
tions. But although it was a period of general ca- 
lamily, although a paralysis had stricken even the 
Government itself, there was yet vitality, and it 
ni w became their duty to reinstate the Govern- 
ment in its former heaithy condition—to restore its 
pristine power. To do this, a prompt and beld 
spirit was requisite. It was not to be done tardily, 
but with eager haste, like the haste of those who 
rush to the rescue. It was to show the country 
that they were inspired by such sentimentsas these, 
that he had offered this resolution for their adop- 
tion. Not only bad the drafis of their foreign mi 

nisiers and consuls been protested and dish mored 
—to use a commercial phrase—but, still more hu- 
miliating, the stipendiaries of the Government at 
home, those who toil in the service of Government, 
were defrauded of their scanty piitance. Was 
this right? Should it be tolerated? In his de- 
liberate jadgment, it would be better to pro- 
cure a loan upon any terms, to supply 
their immediate necessities. It was consider- 
ed a shocking affair when a Senator some time 
ago, with warning voice, proclaimed the protest of 
a Government Treasury note; but it would have 
been well had they taken the warning, and, relin- 
qui:hing all party spirit, acted thea with prompt 

ness and decivion. The preservation of the honor 
of the country wasa point of more vi'al conse- 
quence than any other. He (Mr. Preston) would 
prefer the presence of a foreign enemy io the ¢is- 
grace which bad been incurred by the Government 
of this country within the last three weeks, Tne 
duty of the General Government was so have set 
an example to the State Legislatures; but ins'ead 
of doing so, she had heaped additional burdens 
upon the States themselves. Had not the count-y 
been for the last three months anxiously regarding 
Congress as the source from which only their de- 
liverance could come? And had they not culpably 
held back and refrained from extending a helping 
hand to her necessities? This resolution would 
at least show to the anxious and suffering comma- 
nity, that one branch of the Government sympa- 
thized in those sufferings; and he would have felt 
bimeelf authorized to have offered it, if for no other 
reason than to set them right with the country, and 
to show that when their turn came to act, they 
would be prepared to act promptly and efficiently 


-upon the subject. 


Mr. LINN said that, inasmuch as his honorable 
friend had himself voted against the distribation 
bill, be had almost taken it for granted that he 
would now bein favor of the restoration of the 


public lands to the general Treasury, that 
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they might be applied ta the re-establishment of 
the public credit. 

Mr. PRESTON said he did not consider himeelf 
concluded, by any vote which he had given upon 
the distribution act, nor pledged to any particular 
course upon the question which would uadoubt- 
edly come up in its gravest form, asto the mode 
by which the Government was to be finally extri- 
cated from its embarrassments, But what he part- 
ticularly deprecated, was the introduction into the 
resolution which he had intended as a mere gene 
ral expression of the opinion of the Senate, upon 
the necessity for some immediate action, of matier 
which was calculated to lead to discussion and em- 
barrassment. 

Mr. LINN said he should do no injastice 
to bis honorable friend, in the remarks which 
he was about to make; and he thought his honoa- 
ble friend would-agree with him in the opinion 
that it was nearly time they should cease talking 
and begin to act. He had himself admitted that 
the whole country was paralyzed, and that the 
dreadful malady had reached the Government it- 
self—hat Goverrsment which should, above all 
things, have kept itself free trom the general cala- 
mily—whbich should have stood forth as an exam- 
ple to the cifferent members of the Confederacy, 
instead of involving itself in their common em- 
barrassments. The honorab!e Senator and his friends 
in this body and in the House of Representatives, 


|| were responsible to the couniry for its eondi- 
| tion, yet he [Mr. Linw] was ready to lay down his 
| party prejudices, if he 


bad any, and to 
co-operate with him and with them, for the par- 
pose of plac'ng the Government once more on a 
stable and secure foundation; and he believed the 
first step to be taken in order to effect this, would 
be to restore the public lands to the Treasury. He 
had been informed that, since the President had 
sent his message to Congress recommending the re- 
peal of the distribution aet, a difference of two per 
cent. had been already made upon the sale of Trea- 
sury notes. It was perfectly evident to his mind, 
that, unless something of this kind were done to re- 
deem the public faith, the Government, as a mat- 
ter of course, must become more and more dis- 
graced, until its final overthrow was accomplished. 
And his object in proposing ‘he amendment was, 
that something practical might be done, instead of 
mere!y edepting general expressions indicative of 
tbe op/nion that something should be done. They 
had passed a resoiution, only a few days ago, by 
ah unarimeus vote, declaring that they would re- 
trench and reform; and what effect had it pro- 
duced? Sir, }ou might as well atiempt to stay the 
tide with ropes of sand, or fetter flames with 
flaxen bands, as to seek to arrest the downward 
couice of the credit of the Government by empty 
declarations. He did not intend to use any re- 
matks which would be offensive to the honorable 
Senator or his friends, tut he could not help tre- 
minding him and them, that the cry whicn had 
been c. nstantly raised, for the last nine years, was, 
Let the Whigs but get the possession of power, 
and days of prosperity would then commence— 
halcyon days would succeed to the sad stgie of op- 
pression under which the country had jabored. 
Tae Whigs obtained power, and what bad been 
the result? Had the country experienced the 
blessings which had been so libsrally pro- 
mised? Had not those promi-es, on the con- 
trary, proved altogether shadowy and unsub- 
stantial? The only way by which. they 
could be redeemed was by marching boldly up to 
the worl, and providing eflicient means for the re- 
covery of the public credit. There could be no 
doubt that if the President of the United States 
had brought the lands of the new States into the 
market, four millions of dollars mizht bave been 


| obtained upon the.n. Let good interest and ample 


security be given to the public creditors, and there 
was not the slightest reason to apprehend a defi- 
ciency of supplies for all the of 
Government. He (Mr. Linm) had offered to 
his honorable friend only that which he believed 
must be in cantare wn his — views; =. 
thing on which they could act witha prospect 

producing good. There had been already so nfany 
speeches made in both Houses of Congress that the 
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ple werefsick and tired of hearing them repeated. 

t bad now become necessary that they should act. 

I was not mere sympathy that the country rc- 
quired. He never knewa tender hearted phy si- 
cian in his life; one who would sit downand weep 
beside his patient, who was worth any thing; but 
the one who was ready to act wiih decision and 
firmness, was alone capable of doing real geod. 
You have majorities in both branches of C ngress. 
Then bring in your bills promptly to redeem pub- 
lie credit, and if they be wisely framed, so as to 
do justice to all classes of the community, they 
should have his support; and he believed that of 
every member of the Senate. Take back your grea! 
domain as a basis—a platform on which you can 
stand firmly—and proceed to build up your finan- 
cial measures, and credit and confidence will cer- 
tainly be restored. As to the indebtedness and 
financial difficulties of individuals, time must be 
the great physician, accompanied with industry 


and economy, and in a brief periodour countrymen | 


would once more be disenthralled and stand erect. 
Butas far as the Governmentisconcerned, itrequired 


only a promptapplication of such practical reme- | 


dies as he bad hinted at in order to effect their re- 


moval, and the complete re establishment of a | 


sound énd bealthy condition. 


Mr. BARROW desired to say a few words in | 


relation to what had fallen from the Senator froin 
South Carolina, [Mr. Presron,] and to makea 
few chbservations on the am ndment and remarks 
of the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Lixn ] There 


was but little said by the Senator from South Ca- | 


rolina, in which he did not concar; but as he could 


not give his sanction to all, he would state the | 


reasons which withheld his entire approbation. He 
would not say whether the resolution was or was 
not well timed; but it was impossible for Sena- 
tors te close their cyes, if they had the disposition 
to do so—and he wassure none had—to the present 
unparalleled and alarming financial condition of 
the country and the Goveinment. In view of this 
alarming condition, the first consideration is the re- 
medy; and it is not neccessary in seeking that, to 
goback, and inquire what party 1s or is not responsi- 
ble. He did not therefore rise for that purpose; but 
chiefly to make a few observations, as he stated be- 
fore, on some remarks which fell from the Senator 
from South Carolina. These remarks, he feared, 
might lead the people of thi: country into a fatal 
error, and therefore he conceived they ought to be 
corrected on the spot. The Senator calls upoa the 





Whig party to sacrifice its prejudices; and it might | 
be imagined by some, that the call extended to | 


Whig principles. Now, as far as party preju- 


: . . . ° } 
dices went, he had no objection to yielding them; | 
but he could conceive no possible exigency which | 


could justify the Whig party in abandoning any 
one principle on which it had taken its stand. It 


was the more necessary he should make this dis- | 


tinction between Whig prejudices and Whig prin- 


ciples, because th? serious charge has been mace | 
against the Whiz party in Congress, that it ismak- | 
ing a factious opposition to the Executive, while | 
he is doing ail in his power to relieve the country; | 
as if the Executive alone was acting upon Whig | 


principles, and the Whigs in Congress upon party 


rejudices,whereas the reverse is notoriously the fact. | 


t was the daily burden of the organ of the Exe- 


Gutive, that the Whigs in Congress are actuated | 
by party prejudices, to oppose and thwart his Ad- | 


ministration. 


It was important thatevery Whig | 


in both Houces shuuld meet this false issue; for it | 


was nct only daily uttered and reiterated by the 
Executive organ, but cfficially endorsed by the 
President himself. 


Mr. Barrow here read a passage from the Pre- | 
sideni’s last message to the House of Representa- | 
tives, on which he commented at considerab'e | 


length, with a view of showing that it was the 
Executive which had become prejudiced ageinst, 


and opposed to, the party that elevated him to | 


power, and not the Whig party which had depart- 
ed from its principles, or surrendered it? mea- 


| 
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that theré war any chance or expectation then that 
there would be a surplus in the Treasury to fill the 
place of the Jaud fund, more than there is now, 
anc characterizing the excuse for sanctioning the law 
as inadmissible. He should therefore vote against the 
repeal of the law, notwithstanding the recommen- 
dation of the President. He considered the mes- 
sage to the other House, with that recommenda- 
tion, ill-timed to say the leat; and if parliamenta- 
ry usage would suffer him to say so, he would add, 
discourteous, if not insolent. The vote had been 
taken on Thursday in the House, on the subject 
of the repeal of the Distribution Jaw,and in a 
most decisive manner; yet on Friday the Execu- 
tive transmitted his message, assigning as his mo- 
live for recommending the repeal, the discovery 
that there would be no surplus to warrant the ab- 
straction of the land fund from the Treasury, and 
that there was a necessity for its restoration to re- 
cover the lost credit of the Government. This 
wasan argument repeatedly urged by the Demo- 
cratic party in Congres«, against the passage of the 
laav while in progress, and since, for its repeal; so 
that itcould be no new discovery as now pretend- 
ed. He never could have expected that any one 
elevated by the Whig party to the Exccutive 
chair, would have resoried to the arguments of 
his opponents for weapons to defeat and destroy 
Whig measures—that he would give the high 
sanction of Executive approbation to the state- 
ments made by the Democratic party for political 
capital to be spread abroad before the eountry— 
statements that the party to which he owed his ele- 
vation had met and refuted a thousand times. He 
could not be ignorant that the Whig party had 
sbown that a great error prevails in regard to the 
subject of public credit. Public credit is like indi- 
vidual credit: it is a matter of reliance on the test- 
ed and approved integriy and punctuality of the 
borrower. If the borrower evinces unbending in- 
tegrity and scrupulous punctuality, his credit is un- 
interrupted. So it is with a Government in the 
condition of becoming or continuing a borrower. 


| Without this int-grity and punctuality, the land 


| dit of Government. 








fund, or ary other fund, would not sustain the cre- 
With them, no land fund 
would be thonght of by the creditor. That fund 
was so inconsiderable before the year 1834, that no 
public creditor attached any importance to jtasa 
means of securing him in his-claim against the Go- 
vernment. It was the vast amount of the land 
sales of 1834, °35, and °36—eaching something 
like $50 000 000 for the three years, that made the 
land fund, for a time, be considered so important; 
but who can in strictness contend that the proceeds 
of the public lands are now of sech an amount as 
to affect the credit of the Government, con® way or 
ano-her? Let gentlemen look at the facts with re- 
eard to other countries, and they would see that it 
is not a vast public domain which sustains Govern- 
ment credit, but stabiliy and an established cha- 
racter for scrupulous punctuality and integrity. By 
the latest accounts from the London stock market, 
he observed that the stock of the Belgiam Govern- 
ment was selling at a premium of upwards of three 
per cent. the quotations being £1034; and for Dutch 
stock, £1013; while Mexican bonds are only quo- 
ted at only £294. Now, how did it happen that 
Belgiam and Holland, without one acre of public 
domain, had a credit above par; and Mex'co, with 
a public domain undisposed of. larger than the 
whole territory of Belgium and Holland put toge- 
ther, was so sunk in credit as to have its stock of- 
fered in the money market at a depreciation of up- 
wards of 70 per cent ? What else could be the rea- 
son but that the Governments of Belgium and Hol- 
land have an established character for stability, in- 
tegrity, and pugctuality, and the Mexican Govern- 
ment is in bad odor on account of its instability 


‘| and perhaps for a reputation not uncarned, of disre- 


sures, which he alone had defeated. He also | 


commented with severity on that part of the mes- | 


sage which assigned the President’s reason for 
Signing the distribution law of the last extra ses- 
sion, and now recommending its repeal; denying 


gacd for the obligations of contract, or the insecu- 
rity evinced by violent and sudden changes of G:- 
veroment. Notwithstanding the vast public domain 
held by the United States during the late war, the 
Government found it could not obtain moncy at 
common jaterest. At one or two periods, the pub- 
lie credit was twenty per cent. below par, and no- 
thing but depreciated bank paper was to be had 
even at that rate. It is not the public domain or 
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the public revenue that restores credit and cong. 
dence to a Government, but the firmness, integrity 
and punctuality of its character. , 

Although there was some difficulty in obtaining 
money vow for the Treasury at six per cent. he 
did not lock upon it as an evidence that the credit 
of the Government wes impaired.~The fact should 
be considered that money has become so scarce 
that like cotton or any other commodity subdjeet to 
the effects of the supply falling short of the de. 
mand in the market, it is liable to fluctuation; anq 
under this state of things, has become worth more 
to the capitalist than six per cent. But it is mani. 
fest that those in wantof money, whose credit js 
good, can go into market and procure what the 
want at the price it is worth to them and the len. 
der. Itisnotto be expeced that it can be hadat 
the same rate of interest as in 1834, °35, °36, when 
moncy, or that which represented money, was so 
plenty that individuals and companies of establish. 
ed credit, were importuned to take it at from 4, 
5, to 6 per cent: interest. The credit of the Go- 
vernmett is not so impaired as to justify the idea 
tha it has to pay more than others for the use of 
money. Itis only necessary it should consent to 
pay for it what it is worth. 

Tbe Senator from Missouri (Mr. Linn) had 
said the restoration cf the land fand would place 
four millions of dollars in the Treasury to afford 
present relief and a prospective pledge for any loan 
required. Well, he was willing for the sake of 
argument to suppose the Jand fund was restored to 
the Treasury for the purposes which the Senator 
pointed out: what could be expected from the pro: 
ceeds of the sale of the public Jands in such times 
as these? Would they really amount to four mil- 
lions or the fourth part of tour millions? Would 
they yield one million of dollar? Who will buy 
the lands when offered for sale? Not the specu- 
lators, wae who were the chief purchasers when the 
sales were largest, for they have been all ruined by 


their speculations: not the capitalists, for they know’ 


it is a bad venture, and that they can make their 
greatest profits now out of lending their money at 
increased rates of interest. or in purchasing stocks 
under temporary depression: not the farmers, for 
they cannot sell their old Jands to advantage, or 
procure specie to buy new jands without paying a 
premium which would make their purchase tco 
dear. Was it not notericus that improved tracts 
of land were now selling in Mississippi for the 


-price paid for them to the Government, and in some 


instances, he understood, for less than the $1 25 
which they cost the land offics? 

Mr. Barrow again reverted to the President's 
Jast message, quoting the passage relating to the 
anticipation of a surplus in the Treasury, in justi- 
fication of his having signed the distribution act; 
and referred to his message in Jane last, to preve 
that he recommended the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands without a single word of 
qualification as to the effect the measure would 
have upon the public Treasury. On the contrary, 
in his message of Jtne last, he particalarly points 
out the deficit of five millions then anticipated. 
The speech of the Senator from Kentucky, then 
chairman of the Finance Committee, on the finan- 
cial condition of the Government, clearly and dis- 
tinctly pointed out the deficits which were antici 
pated at the end of the years 1842 and 1843, and 
which he showed were inevitable, unless the sys- 
tem of measnres he recommended were adopted. 
The President must have been culpably ignorant, 
it not as well aware of all this as every body else 
was. There is nothing in the condition of the Go- 
vernment now that was not then foreseen and pre- 
dicted, should the Senator from Kentucky’s mea 
sures fail of being adopted. The falling off in the 
sale of the public lands was known; the effects on 
the revenue of the descending tariff; the arrest of 
the remedial policy’ proposed: all conspiring 1 
show the true condition of the Treasury; and how 
then could the President, when he recomm 
the distribution, in the face of all these things, al 
ticipate a surplus? Did he not make this recom 
mendation when the Treasury was failing? yet no¥ 
he says it was when he anticipa‘ed a surplus. 
Why does he fali back upon such ground for at 
excuse, but to propitiate the Democratic party bya 
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full recognition of their doctrines?. Iie hopes they 


will not find fault with him for having signed the 
act. Now he (Mr. Barrow) looked upon this 
message of Friday last to the other branch of Con- 
ress, as nothing more nor less than a sending of 
the white flag to the Democratic party, if not an 
yaconditional capitulation. But he believed if it 
was such, as undoubtedly it bore evidence it was, 
the fate ef the capitu'ator would be hke that of the 
unfortunate Texans who were tempted into a sur- 
render on theit approach to Santa Fe, and who 
jearned by sad experience tae weakness of their 
confidence. . 

Why should the President have taken any other 

ound for his justification than that of the Whig 
party? Did he not know the law was called for 
by the American people? 

He would not dwell further on this theme. 
He believed the measure was now in danger of 
being repealed. For, although he could not at- 
iach any great importance to the late message 
from the President of the United States if it stood 
alone, he belicved he saw other signs of the times 
which indicated that the distribution act of last ses- 
sion may be considered as gone. But he would 
say to the friends of the protective system, allow 
the land bill to be repealed, and what chance is 
there that any tariff bill, passed for the incidental 
protection of the domestic manufacturer, will not 
be repealed before it shall have time to afford the 
least advantage to the industry of the country? 
Can they expect any law to be permanent, with 
such precedents of unstable legis_ation? * 

The Executive says the land bill must be re- 
pealed because it interferes with the compromise 
act. What obligation is Congress under by the 
compromise act to provide for the wants of the Go- 
vernment from any other source but customs? 
How, then, can the taking of the land fund from 
the Treasury interfere with the compromise aci? 
On this point he differed from the Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Rives } 

It was not his intention to say any thing that 
could be considered obnoxious to the charge of be- 
ing uttered ina factious spirit; nor was it his de- 
sire to say any thing of the President of the United 
States personal or disrespectful. He was dis- 
posed to give him the respect due to the Chief Ma- 
gistraie of the pation. Hespoke of him in his 
official capacity, according to the convictions of 
his own mind as to the manner in which he exer- 
cises the trust for which he is responsible. But he 
would have to speak of him freely, now that he 
came to the question of responsibility. The true 
issue is, what the Whigs, as a party, are responsi- 
ble for; and what the Executive alone is responsi- 
ble for. To which is the present deplorable condi- 
tion of the Government to be attributed? To 
which isdue the want of confidence between man 
and man, and all the evils which have led to the 
embarrassment of the present Administration? He, 
Mr. B. was ready to meet the question promptly, 
and to answer without qualyication, that the pre- 
sent Executive of the nation is alone responsible 
for the deplorable condition of the country. He 
would go further, and assert that itis in the power 
of the Executive of the nation to restore the Go- 
veroment to credit and confidence, and the cauntry 
to prosperity, within sixty days, and to establish 
confidence between man and man, reinstate a 
sound currency, and reanimate all the sources of 
industry. This is not the first time the country 
has been in such acondition. It is not the first 
time an effectual remedy has been proposed, and 
when tried has proved instantaneous. As far back 
as 1781, during the Revolutionary .war, when the 
pablic credit was prostrate, and the fate of the Go- 
vernment undecided, the establishment of 
the Bank of North America, wiih a capital 
of only $400,000, had the magical effect of in- 
stantly reviving confidence and credit, because it 
enabled the Government to prosecute the war with 
that vigor which ensured success. Commerce, 
which had been prostrated, was restored; the ma- 
nufacturers were protected and encouraged; and 
within less than ninety days, the whole face of 
things was changed. In 1816 the country was 
precisely in the same condition as now. The Go- 
Yernment was under the necessity of selling its 
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bonds for whatever they would bring; the banks 
were all gone or going by the board; commerce 
was deranged; the shipping rotting .in the docks 
and ports; in the last extremity all was restored by 
the creation of a National Bank, and the passege 
of a tariff Jaw. How can it be doubted that the 
same remedy now applied to cure the same evils, 
would be successfal? Ona looking back to past 
events, he learned that in three instances the coun- 
try was ia a condition similar to thatit is now ing 
and in every one of these instances, the same re- 
medy never failed. Why then shouid its efficacy 
be now doubted? There is but one remedy—th re 
is no half-way house. Gentlemen of all parties 
will have to march up to their duty and administer 
the cure that saved the Government in 1816, and 
on similar occasions. The only fear now was, 
that they would be tco Ja'e—that the hour was 
past. If it is not too late, passa bank law and a 
tariff law at once, and, his life for it, in two months 
the whole aspect of things would be changed. 
Witbout these, no permanent relief can be expect- 
ed. If the Treasury is to get immediate means, 
it is in yain to expect it can be obtained at six per 
cent. Thecity of New York bas been obliged to 
offer seven per cent. for money. So itis in other 
cases of undoubted credit. Let the wants of the 
Treasury be supplied at whatever interest the mo- 
ney market demands; let it be done at ten per 
cent. if it cannot be done at less. Wha'ever sac- 
rifice is made, it is necessary to preserve the faith 
of the Government. An efficient tan law will 
repair any loss occasioned by the pressure ef pre- 
sent necessity. 

Mr. ALLEN requested the resolution would be 
read. 

The resolution and Mr. Linn’s amendment 
were both read by the Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. EVANS expressed a desire to move the Se. 
na'e to go into Executive session; but, Mr. AtLEN 
maintaining his right to the floor, Mr_ E. yielded. 

Mr. ALLEN vubserved that it was not his inten- 
tion to make a setspeech. He made a few re- 
marks in a jow tone of voice, the purport of which 
was not understoed at the Reporter’s desk. But 
rom his subseqnhent observations it was inferred 
that he alluded to the concession from the cther 
side of the Senate, that the distribution act was an 
indiscreet avd imprudent measure which must now 
be repealed. That concession coming from the 
quarter it did, made by those of the majority who 
had so strenuously supported the measure and ad- 
vocated it against the very arguments of the Dc- 
mocratic party, which they now assign for its re- 
peal, was entitled to greater weight than if the re- 
iteration of these arguments came from his side. 
*A great change had taken place in the language of 
the gentlemen opposite, corresdonding with the 
change in the condition of the country. Eighteen 
months ago the public credit was sound and unim- 
paired—the faith of the Government respected, not 
discredited. The Whig party thea in loud denun- 
ciations asserted otherwise, and proclaimed every 
where that if the people would but displace Mr. 
Van Buren, such a state of things would ensue as 
would lead to the glory, prosperity and honor of 
the country. These denunciations against the 
man and the party then conducting the Adminis- 
tration were made in language, aad fullowed by 
acts, the history cf which it was not now necessary 
to repeat. ‘These things were fresh in every one’s 
recollection. It was well known how the change 
was effected by which the powers of the Govern- 
ment were transferred from the hands of those 
then exercising them for the people, into 
the hands of those now administering them for their 
own purposes. Yes, the change undoubtedly was 
effected; but how have the promises which induced 
that change been redeemed? Attheend of a year 
and one month, these same gentlemen, as intelli- 
gent and as wise now as then, ris¢ in their places 
on this floor and proclaim the bankruptcy and ruin 
which have fallen upon the country onder their 
guidance. The very same gentlemen who de- 
nounced, reviled, slandered, and ousted by means 
now known to thecountry, the Democratic party, 
which had, in spite of all difficulties, conducted 
the Government with skill, patriotism, and honor, 
now rise in their places and supplicate those whom 








they branded as unworthy of all trast, to come for- 
ward in this hour of danger, to lay aside their pat- 
ty prejudices, and aid them in rescuing the country 
from the desolating ruin ‘nto which it bad been 
lunged by the very change those now in power 
ad themselves brought about. They deseech the 
Democrats by the ties of citizenship, of country, 
and brotherhood, to forget and forgive all the 
Whigs had said of them, and for the sake of their 
common country, to come forward and jift the Go- 
vernment from i's degradation. Well, they shall 
have the help of the Democracy; but it shall be 
given them to do only that which is right. Help 
them out of their difficulties! And is it then come 
to this, that they have to call upon the Democracy 
whom they denounced to the world as the authors 
of all politreal evils, not only to come forward as 
citizens, embarked in the same vessel of state 
with themselves, but they call on them as dear 
brothers, to forget all wrongs, and resene them 
from their intolerable condition! Well, the Demo- 
cracy will go to their relief; all they have to do to 
insure the help of the Democracy is to change their 
course and do what is right. The Demecracy had 
been leng counselling them and waruing them of 
what would happen; of this they had been warned 
ever since they took the reins of Government. Are 
the gentlemen ready to say they will abide by the 
counsel of those whom they now supplicate for aid 
and advice? Are they ready to admit that truth 
and patriotism demard of them to heaiken to 
this counse:? The Democracy left the gentlemen 
a Government whore honor and credit, in its 
hands, never suffered stain or blemish—a Govern- 
ment unspotied, notwithstanding the unceasing ef- 
foris of its Whig opponents to induce and prove 
the contrary. Notwithstanding the consolidated 
host of interests brought to bear on that Adminis- 
tration—all the energies of oppositian collected to 
impairand break down its credit and its charatter— 
the Democracy surrendered up the Government 
unspecked and unimpaired. They had always 
kept the Government paper above par, or at least 
at the specie standard, up to the very last hour of 
their trust. What could then be said, bat that 
every man who had money to lay by, to invest, or 
to loan, sought Government paper in preference to 
all other sources of investmen'? It was sought as 
the safest and most profitable depo-itory of private 
funds. What row is the case? The Democra- 
cy is out of power. It has been told over 
and over that it is a minority, and is bound to 
yield to the supremacy of the majority; that it is 
andcuffed and tied; that its members in Congress 
tached to the late Administration have been 
brought here to receive execu'tien, condemnation 
having been pronounced by the country; that they 
were arraigned by the great Whig party, tried, and 
found guilty by the jury of the people, condemned 
by public judgment, and now must quietly submit 
to execution. Yet those thus arraigned, tried, con- 
demned, and threatened with execution, are, within 
a year and one day, supplicated and implored as 
citizens, as brothers, to come ferth and redeem the 
country. They are told they are bound by every 
tie of country, of brotherhood, of citizenship, to lift 
the poor, sinking, degraded, dishonored, and dis- 
credited Goverhment out of the sink into which 
their arraigners have plungrd it. Why do the 
gentlemen want this hel)? Have they not got 
their loan bill of twelve miliions—their Treasury 
note bill of five millions—their tariff bi'l of the 
extra session, yielding them forty six millions? 
Are all these insufficient? If they are, it is no won- 
der, indeed, if the gentlemen’s language is now 
changed towards the Demociacy—no wonder that 
these denouncers have been all a! once converted 
into professing friends. No wonder that they who 
have been reviled, who have received judgment, 
and who have been placed before the country for 
execution, bav? been fondly called into the frater- 
nalembrace. We!l, the Democracy will consider 
the invitation, and do what is right—not, indeed, 
because of the supplicativg cali of the genilemen, 
but because they know that the salvation of the 
country depends on the re-establishment of the 
principles on which they administered the Govern- 
ment. They will do what patriotism dictates; but 
they will not be responsible for any measures in. 
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consistent with those principles by which they con- 
dacted the Administration surreptitiously wrested 
from their bands. When the Government is aga n 
entrusted to them they will have an opportunity of 
re-establishing the public credit without resorting to 
means calculated to result in ultimate reverses. He 
would take occasion here to say, that in speaking 
of the Whig party, he and his friends knew of no 
difference between the paris into which that party 
is said to be divided. He looked at the Whigs as 
one mass—as the opponents of the Democracy, no 
matter how the divisions may be designated. True, 
it was understeod to be an anomalous mass; but the 
whole could only be treated by the Democracy as 
the great Whig party, to which it stood opposed. 
‘The Senate had been told by the Senator who pre- 
ceded him this morning, that the President of the 
United States had recommended, by a message to 
Congress, a repeal of the distribution act. The 
President had been a little more frank than the rest 


of the Whig party: He had, in effect, thus adimit- | 
ted and proclaimed that the Democracy was right | 


in resisting the passage of that act from begizning 
to end, aod in since calling upon Congress to sus- 
nd the law that exorbitant taxes might not be 
evied on the people to fill up the vacuum which 
must be occasioned by takieg the land fund from 
the Treasury. For this recommendation, the Pre- 
sident is entitled to the thanks of the Democracy, as 
he was entitled to their approba‘ion for his vet» of 
the two bank bills of the extra session. He will 
receive the support of the Democratic pariy upon 
all occasions which entitie him to it. It 
is in vain that the Whig party now at- 
tempt to take credit to themselves for giv- 
ing up the distribution act. They were told when 
they were passing it they would have to come to 
this. The Democratic party forraw itall and 
warned them. They said repeatedly since, they 
would not consent to tax the people while the dis- 
tribution act continued in force. He would now 
teli the gentlemen that it is not a matter of voli- 
tion with them, buta maiter of direct necessity—a 
necessity by which they are coerced, and from 
which they cannot flinch. They have driven the 
country to a state of things which cannot be re- 
medied but by undoing theic own acts. When the 
Democracy told them they would have to come to 
this, it was denounced and regarded by some as 
meditating what was to lead to civil discord. As 
for himself, he had asserted, what he believed to be 
true, that the disiribution act was a moral treason 
to the Constitution. 
With regard to the public credit, every one knows 
that it is an entire unit. The credit of the coun- 


try is involved in the character sustained by iadi- 


vidual credit. And how has the action of those 
now in power affected the credit of the people? 
By pushing their credit system to extremes, ending 
in general bankruptcy, and then by passing a 
bankrupt law to abolish contracts, and sponge out 
all obligations. In thus extinguishing all credit and 
confidence, they have involved in the general chaos 
their own credit, and the cre ‘it ef the Government 
they are adminisieriog. The foundation of cre- 
dit is to be traced to two sources: property and in- 
tegrity. Those to whom the Government bas been 
entrusted, gave away its property, and then showed 
their estimate of pub'ic integrity by sponging and 
wiping out all obligations of contract between man 
and man. Yet they affect to wonder at the sink- 
ing credit of the Government in their hands. They 
abolished a}l debts at one fell swoop: they squan- 
dered the proceeds of the public lands: and What 
are the consequences? Why, their Treasury notes 
are this morning at 44 per cent. discount. With 
an accumulating debt of millions; with an empty 
Treasury, dependent cn i's monthly allowance; 
within the space of one year, the gentlemen bave 
brought themselves to that pass that they are 
obliged to change their tone to the Democracy and 
supplicate for help or they perish. 

A word ortwo with regard to the President of 
the United States. He would say nothing of the 
remarks of the Senator from Louisiana in relation 
to the Chief Magistrate. They are both high in of- 
ficial station; one a Senator and the other the Exe- 
cutive of the United States: both honorable men. 


If they differ in opinion, jt is their own affair, and 
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it was nothis province to intermeddie. But one 
thing he would say; that if the President can be put 
on his trial for his recommendation of the repeal of 
the distribution act; the act itself ought to be ex- 
amined into in the evidence, and if it is, it will be 
found that the President does only that for which 
the law provides expressly and unequivocaily. A 
prominent clause in that act provides that the ¢is- 
tribution shall cease the moment the 20 per cent. 
Jimit of ‘he compromise act is exceeded. It is a 
pledge that the people shall not be taxed beyond 
20 percent, The land fund is to be restored to 
prevent the violation of this restriction. The reso- 
lutions of the Senator from Kentucky propose to 
strike out this saving clause in the distribution act. 
The President’s message shows that the provision 
of the act should be anticipated, instead of stricken 
out. 

There is another contingency on which the 
fand is to be restored to the Treasury—that in the 
event of war. This was pat in, because the faci 
could not be got over, that, ia time of war, every 
possible resource of revenue and means for the Go- 
vernment was indispensable; because public credit 
might be shaken, confidence lessened, the paper 
currency deranged, and the whole financial system 
affected. Is there any thing different from sucha 
state of things in the preseat condition of the Go- 
vernment and the country under the administra. 
tion of the Whig:? Is it not similar to the condi- 
tion which would be occasioned by a state of war? 
Did not, then, the second contingency virtually exist, 
even if the first were revoked? What worse would 
wer make the country than to force the Govern- 
ment to do what those in power are forcing it to 
do, to sell the public bonds for what they will 
bring, to raise the tariff; to increase the public debt 
beyond the provision for payment; to burden the 
people with taxes beyone the power of endurance : 
and what worse financial predicament cou!d war 
occasion? What measure of repentance can the 
gentlemen claim just credit for? Who called for 
the restoration of the land fund? Who opposed 
the passage of the bill to squander itaway? Who 
were rebuked with being false prophets when they 
gave warning that it was a measure to induce ad- 
ditional taxation of the people? Who told its au- 
thors that if they would distribute this fand, they 
should not, with their consent, tax the people to re- 
place it? It was the Democracy, true to its own 
principles—true to the country, and to the people. 
In doing it, he knew that he, for one, had used 
strong language; but it was justified by the occa- 
sion, though he was, at the time, taunted with using 
language calculated to lead to civil strife. He 
spoke strongly because he felt earnestly, and 
firmly believed all he said. He was not 
then aware cf what had since come to his 
knowledge, of the analogous illustratious he could 
draw from history of the effects which had disas- 
trously followed in other countries from the giving 
away of public lands belonging to the people. 
When the question would come up in a form for 
action, he would be prepared to state those illus- 
trations. 

True, he had gone so far on the passage of this 
act as to declare it was a moral treason on the Con- 
sitution. He knew the Federal party never could 
administer this Government. He knew that they 
had tried it twice and failed. They cannot do it. 
They see they cannot. They know not the sound- 
ings, and their pilot leads them to shipwreck. Good 
men there are among them—able men; he warred 
not with them, but with the principles of their party. 
No men of patriotism—no matter what their ener- 
gies may be, can manage a Government with such 
principles. The gentlemen do not belong to the 
age—they are behind the times—they are as much 
oat of place at the helm of State, asa jewellery shop 
would be on the top of the Rocky mountains. But 
they are at last conscious of this, though they may 
not have the candor to admit it openly. Their 
acts tell it plainly enough. They come forward 
imploring the Democracy, in the name of that 
country they have ruined, to aid them in lifting the 
Government out of the chaos they have sunk it in. 
All he would ask them to do to entitle them to the 
belp they required, was, to come up fairly to the 
Democratic principles, which alone, they well 
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know, can save the Governmecat and the coun. 

try. Let them abandon their bank systems, their 
paper currency principles, their eagerness for 
taxation, and all their erroneous sysiem of mea. 

sures, and they shall have the aid of the Demoecra. 

cy. Let them do all th’s, and curtail their expen. 
ditures, in the administration of the Government 

by a wise and judicious system of retrenchment; 
and the party to which he belonged would cheer. 
fally give them any amount of means actually ne. 
cessary for a prudent and economical administra. 
tion of the Government, and to sustain its credit 
and honor at home and abroad. 

Mr. MANGUM arose for the purpose of asking 
the Senator from Ohio, whether, in ihe furious tj. 
rade which he had just made, be did not think 
that he had done great injustice to the Whig par. 
ty? But he would ask, who held outto the Exe. 
cutive the gliltering diadem of power—of the 
hopes of asecosd term—aad flatiered that officer 
and led him to indulge in anticipaiions that ought 
never to have been excited? and who had behaved 
towards the President like the tempter towards 
Eve in the Good Book? Not one of the great 
Whig measures for the relief of the country had 
been sustained by the present incumbent of the 
Presidential chair, and, if the Exchequer scheme 
were erased, there would be no distinctive line of 
difference between the principles of the Democra- 
tic party and the prine'ples entertained by those 
who administered the Government. For his part 
he did not believe that any thiag for the public re- 
lief could be accomplished, in consequence of the 
diversified opinions prevalent in Congress, and he 
was there willing to acjourn and go home. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] says 
if the Whigs caanct get the best measures they 
ought to take the next best. Now, willing as he 
might be take wholesome physic, he was not in- 
clined to take, under the guise of medicine, arse- 
nic or ratsbane. The Senator says the country 
is bleeding at every pore and crying eut for aciion, 
All that was true, but it was not the fault of the 
Whig party, whose measures of relief had been 
thwaried and rendered nugatory. As to accepting 
anti-Whig measures because Whig measures can- 
not he had, he, for one, would take his stand against 
any such compromise of principle, and die in the 
front rank of opposition, sgoner than sacrifice 
what he considered of vital consequence to the 
liberties of his country. Before he would consent 
to any such thing as that proposed by this Go- 
vernment as a substitute fora National Bank, he 
would cheerfully agree to revert to the Sub-Trea- 
sury of the Democratic party. True, the measure 
now proposed was as nearly a Sub-Treasury as it 
well could be, but while it retained all the evil 
qualities ofthat institution, it superadded to them 
its own, and neutralized the good qualities. Why 
should the Whigs be held responsible for the 
present administration of the Government, when 
it is well known that not a single Whig measure of 
importance had met with the cordial approbation 
or sanction of the Bxeculive now at the bead of 
the Government? What siogle measure of the 
Whig party bad been conuntenanced by him? Can 
one specific measure be pointed out? He had no 
idea that it could. Under such circumstances, it 
was known to the whole country that the Whig 
party could do nothing. The opinion prevailed 
every where that Congress ovght to adjourn and go 
home.  Notwithsianding what his friend from 
South Carolina (Mr. Preston] had said, he still 
continued of opinion they ought to gohome. He 
would vote for ihe earliest possible day of adjourn- 
ment. He believed it was indispensable a tariff 
bill of some sort to raise revenue should be passed. 
He was ready to come up to any necessary sacti- 
fice—he would go as far as he could go to recon- 
cile the conflicting interests on that subject. If no 
such adjustment can be made, a bill for revenue 
can be passed. On the other branch.of the sub- 
ject it was not now necessary to say what he 
would do. 

In speaking of the difficulties in which the Whig 
party had been placed by the want of 

on the part of the Executive, he believed he was 
borne out by facts, when he asserted that no ques- 
tion of Whig policy which was discussed during 
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the year 1840, as far as he knew, at the present 
time enjoyed the countenance ef the Executive. 

Mr. M. next went inte a review of ihe financial 
condition of the country, with a view of showing 
that the resumption of the land fund would not 
afford the relief to the Treasury aniicipated. _ 

Mr. PRESTON observed: that it was very ro- 
mantic in him, perhaps, to suppose the present exi- 

ies of the country would have induced the Se- 
nate to make a declaration, a mere expfession of 
opinion, without calling into action the elements of 
ty strife. In such a crisis it is to be lamented 
that the consideration of a subject in which all had 
an equal interest, should present the body from 
which calm investigation and remedial counsels 
are expected, in an attitude of crimination and re- 
crimination. Instead ef addressing themselves to 
the condition of the country bleeding at every pore; 
acondition which ought to allay the spirit of party 
jnstead of fomenting it; he was sorry to find that 
Senators should seize upon the occasion to revive 
angry feelings inimical to the object in view, which 
no doubt all felt anxious to attain. He had no idea, 
when he submitted the resolution to the Senate, that 
such a discussion would arise. At the time he in- 
troduced it, and now, he merely wished to elicit 
the sense of the Senate unanimously, and thereby 
allay the spirit of party which is tearing the coun- 
try toatoms. Since this discussion began—indeed 
it was but a few minutes 2z0, that he had received 
a letter from New York, stating the fact, that men 
of commercial eminence were reduced to the verge 
of bankruptcy, if not to bankruptcy itself, in con- 
sequence of the Goverument paper, on which they 
were endorsers, being protested. One gentleman 
has been compelled, on his own responsibility, and 
atimminent risk,to raise one hundred thousand 
dollars to redeem the paper which the Government 
faith was pledged to redeem, and which it failed to 
do at the present time. Surely the announcement of 
this fact should rouse the spirit of pariotism in every 
bosom and prompt every energy to action for the re- 
scue of the country from such a condition of things. 
Itis no time for party bickerings. It was to be 
lamented that there were too many occasions for 
that without the present being seized upon. The 
object of the resolution was to restore, as far as 
an expression of opinion by this body could go, the 
confidence of the country that something would be 
done by Congress. But as soon as it was intro- 
duced, the Senator from Missouri, aware of the 
fact, offered an amendment, which at once arouses 
party discussion. In the course of this discussion 
the Executive was assaulted; the party to which he 
(Mr. Preston) belonged was assaulied; the party 
to which the Senator from Ohio belongs was as- 
saulted; and thus the cries of the country for relief 
are drowned in the turbulent sea of party strife. 
Bat amidst all this storm, he would not depart from 
the restrictions which he had imposed upon him- 
self incoming before the Senate to attain the ex- 
pression of opinion he so much desired. He had 
made up bis mind that he would not be pro- 
voked into angry discussion; he would not even 
come, on this occasion, to the defence of his friends, 
lest he should be induced to manifest a temper in- 
consistent with the spirit of patriotism which he 
wished to awaken. He would say to both sides, in 
God’s name was it not time to put an end to this 
baleful spirit of crimination and recriminatien? It 
isdue to themselves—to the country, in i's present 
attitude, foreign and domestic—to Jay aside politi- 
cal animosities, and think only of their duty. On 
such general propositions as that contained in his 
Tesolution, there could be no cause for diversity of 
Opinion. Let all sides unite on them. When 
measures come up specifically for action, they can 
be argued in detail. 

As to the question of the land bill, there was no 
Occasion to agitate it now, for it would come up 
to-morrow in the discussion on the Senator from 
Kentucky's resolutions, and the amendments pro- 

to them by the Senator from New York. 
Presideni’s message to the other branch of 
indicated that there would be abundant 
Opportunities for discussion on that topic. But while 
he deprecated the effect of the Senator from Mis- 
souri’s amendment upon his resolation, he felt free 
fo say, that if the distribution bill had come up 
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now for the first time, there would not be found 
ten men in either House of Congress, who, in the 
present financial condition of the country, would 
vote to give away the revenue from the public 
lands, even though it amounted to only one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 
bill, because he thought it would be dangerous ani 
destructive in its consequences, and he was now 
ready to vote for the restoration of this fund to the 
public Treasury, if not in conformity with his vote 
against i's abstraction from the revenue, even for 
the purp%se of showing tbat Congress is in earnest, 
and is not merely playinga political game. 
pressing calamities of the country, and its dread- 
ful distress admonished its legislators that its credit, 
which was sinking and sinking, should be restored 
by all means, not only by money, but by a prompt 
di:charee of their duties in a: public and patriotic 
spirit, and in spite of party predilections. 
regard to the Senate, limited as it is in respect to 
the initiation of measures of financial relief, he 
believed more could be done at the immediate mo- 
ment by ‘an expression of opinion than by any 
thing else it could do; not that he was not more 
anxious for action than for talk, but because the 
expression 6f opinion he desired was the only thing, 
at the moment in the power of the Senate, which 
would tranquilize the public mind, and show that 
in due time something would be done. 


He had voted against the 


The 


With 


He believed he spoke but the sentiments respond- 


ed to by the whole country when he said, too much 
time had already been lost by speech making, in- 
stead of action in Congress, 
would deny that the public time had been tifled 
with, and that Congress had been dilatory, to say 
the least of it. 
part of the Senate would, therefore, now be timely, 
and might induce action. 
to the 
ty of withdrawing his amendment, and allcw- 
ing the resulution to be adopted with something 
like unanimity. The object the Senator bas in 
view can be attained when the details ef those 
subjects come up for action. 
forbear any discussion until it should tecome his 
duty to look into those collateral matters. 
then, although a sincere member of the Whig 
party, he would not permit himself to be carried 
away by party predilections from the sole conside- 
ration of what was best for the interests of the coun- 
try. Forbearance was a duty on the part of the 
majority: some allowance should be made for a 
stronger expression of feeling on the part of the 
minority. With thisin view his condact in dis- 
cussion should be restrained within the just limits 
of forbearance. 


He believed few 


Anexpression of opinion on the 


He would suggest 
Senator from Missouri the proprie- 


He would himself 


Even 


It was always painful to him to find himself ob- 
liged to differ from his friend from North Caroli- 


na,([Mr. Mnnoum.] Bat he regretted to observe, 


in the train of remarks which he had made, an 
impression that nothing wasto be done. If Con- 


gress cannot do all that is desired, let it do all it 


can. He did not share with that Senator the sen- 

timent of throwing all responsibility on the official 

branch of the Administration, and retiring from the 

arena of duty. While the country isinsucha 

condition, it is the duty of its Representatives in 

Congress to do the best thing to be done for its re- 

hief; but if that cannot be done, to do the next best 

thing. The country is calling on them in an agony 
for relief. He was for responding tothe call. It 
would not do for him to return to his constituency 

and say he had offered in the council of the nation 
his ultimatum, 4nd because it was not adopted, he 
had declined all responsibility and returned home. 
The Senator says, go home! No, he could not 
share with him in that sentiment. He had no 
disposition to go home, if the condition of the 
country continued such as it is. He would stay 
by it till September—till it way relieved. He 
asked no repose for-his sick body; he desired in a 
spirit of harmony and brotherhood to work and 
toil and labor for the benefit of the country until 
something effectual was done. Go home, with his 
present feelings! He would as soon, were he a sol- 
dier, desert the standard of his country when the 
tide of battle was setting in against its liberties. 
He would be like the Greek in ancient story, who 
clang with one hand to the enemy’s. ship, and 





when that hand was cut off, clung on with the 
other; but that too being cut off, he seized the ves- 
sel with his teeth, and beld it till beaten down; he 
died gloriously, conscious that his last expiring ef+ 
fort was in defence of his country. 

He was sure, upon reflection, the Senator from 
North Carolina would recall his words. He wall 
see that all are embarked in the same ship, and 
when the storm rages is not the time for any branch 
of the crew to fold its arms and give up. United 
efforts lead to safety. I: is not alone to the present 
that the duty of legislation belongs, but also to pose 
terity. This daty caled aload for unanimity, wise 
counsel and immediate energy, under existing diffi- 
culties and all circumstances. There was before 
them a condition of things almost unparalieled. It 
did not belong to the patriotism of the early days 
of this country’s liberty to become enervated under 
the pressure of difficulties. The men of the present 
day, to whom the country commits its trust, may 
not be as eminent for wisdom as thei: forefathers, 
or as conspicuous for their deeds; but it is in their 
power to practise their virtues, perseverance, and 
unwearied patriotism. The task before them might 
be arduous; bat let them never look upon it as in- 
surmountable. He, for one, could say that he ne- 
ver, in the whole course of bis life, bad any thing 
half so much at heart as the triumph of the Whig 
party. He still continued to think that party could 
accomplish much, if notall it intended. Ithada 
majority in both Houses of Congress. Ii was in 
vain, therefore, to say it would not be held respon- 
sible by the country for the legislation, if not for 
the administration of the Government. lt kuew 
the sufferings of the country and the remédial mea- 
sures demanded for their relief. It must do what. 
ever can be done, under the circumsiance: in which 
it is placed. 

It was only by long suffering and well doing 
that they could hope to work oa( the salvation of 
the country. Toe honorable Senator talked of 
going home, because they had failed to accomplish 
any good. What! shoald they therefore desert 
their posts, should they go home fand leave the 
country in this miserabie condition for three years 
to come? Should thev leave the hearts of the 
Commonwealth to be desolated still more, to sink 
down in dismay, or to rise up in rebellion? Should 
they not rather stand firm, and, ike a forlorn hope, 
do battle for their country? Ii seemed to him to 
be their imperative duty to stand by the country 
in this emergency in the spirit of staunch Whigery 
and true republicanism, He cid not know bim- 
self, if what he now assert-d was not emphatically 
true, that upon this pressing occasion he was 
ready to abandon ail party prejudice, and to sacri- 
fice himself, if necessary, to secure the country’s 


ood. 
: Mr. MANGUM said he would egain repeat 
that he was ready to vote for the earliest day for 
the adjournment of Congress, because hs was con- 
vinced that they would be wholly unab'e to effect 
any thing for the good of the country by any et 
tempts at legislation. If any thing donld be dore, 
howeve, he was as ready to devote himeel/ to the 
work as any one could be; but he thought it must 
by this time be perfectly evident to a'l, that if they 
were to sit there until the end of the ycar, ro- 
thing could be done upon the great currency ques: 
tion. The Senator had suggested to him, that if 
he could not obtain the very best measures, 
he would be content with the next best. He had 
done so at the last session, and he had seen the fol- 
ly of doing so. He was willing to take physic, 
even if not of the most infallible description; b> 
was not willing to take as physic ratsbane or poi- 
son. In bis opinien nothing could be done unless 
they went back to the position oceupied by the late 
Administration. He would call upon gentlemen 
around him to indicate a single Whig measufe 
which had not been checked and ec: un‘erchecked 
on the part of the Administration. li bad not been 
so during the Administration of Gen. Jackson 
himself. When he was at the very acme of 
his power, the Whigs had but to stand side. by 
side, and they were abie to maintain their mea- 
sures. The could bring even the proud Demoera- 
cy to their feet; and if necessary, they could have 
erashed them. He was prepared to make as great 
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‘sacrifices for the public good as any one, but he 
was not willing to misiead the country still further 
by holding out the supposition that they were likely 
to effect any amelioration in the condition 
of affairs, while every effort of theirs was sure to 
be thwarted, It was a mistaken idea to suppose 
that the position of the present Administration 
was 7 Whigground. With regard to the ques- 
tion of retrenchment, one of their bale cries, look 
‘at the estimates of the Departments, and see how 
admirably the spirit is teltand acted upon! Why, 
sir, if you me your land fund, and take ali the 
money you can collect from your customs and 
from every other source, you will stil] have an in- 
sufficient amount to supply two branches of the 
public service. He would do justice to his friends 
Oa the other side, and say that he had found them 
ready to co operate in measures cf retrenchment 
and economy; but until they could bring this seem- 
ingly Whig Administration into something like a 
proper system of economy, all endeavorsat econo- 
my on their part would be useless. Bat he would 
vote for the resolution, however little it was ca'cu- 
lated to advance the main design which they had in 
view. He felt in his own person a species of that 
degradation to which the country was reduced. 
Bat he was nota little astonished, he would confess, 
to hear the Senator from Ohio denounce the Whig 
party asthe authors of allthe mischief, when it 
was well known taat they were entitled to no re- 
sponsibility for the acts of the Executive Govern- 
ment, as the Executive felt no sympathy with 
them. 

Mr. ALLEN said all he desired to do was to re- 
mind honorable Senators on the other side that if 
the condition of thecountry had becomeac'ually de- 
plorable as was on all hands admit'ed—if the ciedit 
of the Governmennt was lametablydepreciated-—and 
if ali confidencejon the part of the people bad been 
destroyed, these things were not the result of De- 
mocratic measures, but of their own. Was the 
Democratic party in power? Had they a majority 
in either House? Undoubtedly not. Gentlemen 
say that they bave, at the other end of the avenue, 
at the head of the Administration, a defender of the 
Constitution. What more, then, did they require? 
With the dissensivns within their own party, the 
Democrats had nothing todo. They looked only 
at things in the mass. They saw a Whig majority 
in Congress, and a Whig Administration in power, 
and it would be rather hard, under such circum- 
stances, to make the Democratic party responsible 
tor the;measures that were adopted. The honora- 
bie Senator had asked what Whig measure had 
been triumphani? He (Mr. A.) would inquire 
what Whig measure had not been triumphant, ex- 
cept the one for borrowing ten or fifteen millions 
of dollars? The minority were, of course, unable 
to arrest their measures, and there had been but one 
veto interposed. Whig measures, then, were tri- 
umphant; and what had they produced? The most 
calamitous condition of the country that has ever 
been experienced, as they themselves now declare. 
And shall we stand here and bear the responsibility, 
while you wield the power? Was not the re- 
peal of the Sub-Treacury, which had been 
denounced as the great overshadowing sin, the 
great source of public calamity, that had 
prosirated at a single blow the prosperity 
of the couniry ;—was not thata Whig measure, 
and was not that measure carried into full consum- 
mation? Most certainly. Were not the loan bill, 
the tariff and the bankrupt law Whig measures, 
and were they arrested? All these measures of 
high responsibility were produced by Whig supre- 
macy. The distribution bill also, with which, as 
the result of a family arrangement, providing for 
the apportionment of the patrimonial domain, the 
Democratic party could have nothing to do further 
than tacitly to sign the deed of gift. Let them not 
come to us then and say, you are responsible. No, 
sir. Weare responsible for nothing. As a party 
we are powerless, insignificant, obscure; fain to be 
content with the consciousness of the possession of 
high moral firmness, and a very large share of the 
public confidence; and when we are called upon 
for action, even though we stand in a minority here, 
we are prepared to do that which is right, and con- 
ducive to the interests and honor of the country. 
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We offer to give you three millions of dollars from 
the pablic land sales, for the support of your Admi- 
nistration, and although you cry out that you are 
bankrapt, yet you refuse to rective it. You de- 
wand supplies; you say you must have money; 
then recall yourland revenue first of all, and do 
not nadertake to be generous whilst you a:e your- 
selves holding ont your hats and askingevery pass- 
er by to throw in a cent to keep you from starving. 
First be just to yourselves, and then ask us to help 
you; but you shall not, for want of generosity on 
our part, be permitted evea now to Starve, and all 
thatthe Democratic party will claim from you 
will be that you administer ycur effairs honestly, 
and not hold them responsible for the impoverish- 
ed condition of the country resulting from your 
mal-administration. 

The Senate then went into Executive session, 
and after some time spent therein, 

Adjourned. 


REMARKS OF MR. RIVES, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In Senate, March 21, 1842 —On propo:ing certain 
amendments to the resolations of Mr Cray, re- 
presenting the Tariff, Pablic Lands, &c. 

Mr. RIVES said he had stated to the Senate, 
some days ago, that he desired at the proper time 
to offer some amendments to ‘be resolutions of 
the honorable Senator from Kentocky, [Mr. Cuay. } 
As they were intended as a substitute for a portion 
of those resolutions, he presumed it would not be 
in order to offer them, while the amendments al- 
ready submitted by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wricur] were yet undisposed of. He wish- 
ed, however, to put the Senate in possession of 
them at this time, that they migtt be printed, and 
an opportunity be afforded to Senators to consider 
them, before the final aciion upon the subject of 
the resolutions generally. He begged leave, in 
presenting them, to state very briefly the views and 
considerations which had determined bim to offer 
them. 

I fully participate, said Mr. Rives, in the feel- 
ings of deep mortification and humiliation which 
have been so properly and forcibly expressed by 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Preston] this morning, at the present deplorable 
condition of the finances and public credit of this 
greaination. The evil demands an immediate and 
practical remedy. The painful developments 
which had been occurring from day to day have 
brought my mimd to the thorough conviction that, 
in the existing condition of things, neither the essen- 
tial branches of the pnblic service can be carried 
on, nor can the public credit be maintained, with- 
out the aid, for the present, in some form or other, 
of all the sources of revenue to which this Govern- 
ment has been heretofore accustomed. What, 
Mr. President, is the mortifying situation to which 
we are reducec? With acurrent revenue hard- 
ly equal to one half of the current expenditures of 
the Government, we have been driven to every va- 
riety of desperate shifts and expedients to meet 
the daily demands of the public service. Already, 
since our assembling, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has been compelled to come before us 
again and again with the report of an empty 
and bankrapt Treasury, showing quarterly deficits 
of large amount, for each of the first two 
quarters of the current year. And how have we 
been compelled to meet them? By a new issue of 
the notesof the Government, which, as soon as 
they were put out, though bearing six per cent. in- 
terest, have been actually sold, I learn, in the 
sireets of the National Capital, at a discount of 
from three to four per cent! Atthe same time, the 
Treasury notes which had fallen due, have been 
protested, in repeated instances, on the public mart, 
for non-payment, with the view, as we are told, of 
recurring to the. responsibility of individual en- 
dorsers, as having become a betier guarantee than 
the credit of the Government itself! And last, 
though not least, so pressing have become the ne- 
cessities of the Gevernment and so precarious the 
public credit, that we have seen the proposition se- 
riously entertained to put the stock of a new loan 
into market for whatever it will bring. 
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Is not this, Mr. President, a state of things ham). 
liating to the national pride,and does it not eq) 
upon every oue, jealous of the honor of the Ame. 
rican name, to unite ih applying a prompt and eff. 
cacious remedy? And at what moment is per. 
mitted to exist? In the presence of foreign diffiey). 
ties, which, to say the least, appeal to every senti. 
ment of pride and to every principle of pradencs 
to be preffared for whatever may be their possibje 
issue. I am no arlarmist, and least of all, an ai. 
vocate of war. There is nothing I more fervently 
implore for my country, and al! mankind, than the 
blessings of peace. But it would be, I humb) 
conceive, grea'ly to underrate the gravity of the 
questions now pending between us and one of the 
most powerful nations of the earth, and to disre. 
gard the deep sensibility which we have seen re. 
cently awakened elsewhere, as weil as among our. 
selves, in relation to one of the most delicate of 
these questions, to say there is no danger in the fy. 
ture of an interruption of that peace, which we all, 
I trust, are alike anxious to preserve, so long as jt 
can be done consistently with the national rights ihis app! 
and honor. Peace, I sincerely hope, will be pre- “Cre 
served, where there are so many mctives of every ne.” =A 
kind of feeling and of interest, for its preservation, jissoluble 
But while uncertainty rests on the subject, and at a pniry, the 
moment especially when that uncertainty is so ra- ared, Ot 
p diy hastening to the crisis of its fival solution, it lie and 
is doubly incumbent on us to cherish so vital and mitted te 
important an element of the national strength as 










o ruin. 
the public credit—‘the main pillar of the public at, for! 
safety,” as it was emphatically called by the great sustain | 


statesman who was first called to preside over the les Us 


finances of the nation. ) distrust 
It is time then, said Mr. Rives, that we should ithe fa 
addiess ourselves, in all seriousness, to the re-esta- part of 
blishment of this main pillar of the public safety al a poi 
on its only true and solid basis—a sure, adequate demoral 
and sacred provision for the discharge of the pub- ma of soc 
lic debt. Our debt had gone on increasing with acch of 
such sweeping yelocity that it was difficult to keep every | 
pace with it, and few of us are now able to say to d politic 
what amount it had already attained. At the com- suggest 
mencement of the present session, we had con- highe 
tracted by loan, under the authority of the act of uh it BO 
the extra session, a debt of five and a half mil- ja th 
lions of dollars. The Secretary of the Treasury, yn to de 
in his annua! report, told us that there would be je of do 
another debt of seven millions, on Treasury notes ihe G 
to be redeemed in the course of the present year. nd, bas 
We have since authorized a new issue of Treasu- puld not 
ry notes to the amount of five millions of dollars beeive @ 
more. How much of the former issue may have 0, it i 
been redeemed, and how much of the new may not ost eSs 
yet have gone out, I know not; but the probability trath, 
is, that the whole publicdebt of every kind is, at is bed 
this moment, between fifteen and twenty millions. Lit Ww 
A proposition is now pending, as we know, in the wo decl 
other wing of the Capitol, for additional loans to h, On 
the amount, in the aggregate, of eleven and a balf ready 
millions of dollars. Now, Mr. President, will any s opera 
gentleman consent to subject the credit of the Go- bove al 
vernment to the risk of further dishonor, by going on of 
into the market with this new stock, without pre- ty ¥ 
viously providing the means of its redemption? lt 100s, 
is a cardinal maxim of public credit never depart ving | 
ed from with impunity, tbat “the creation of every oly pu 
new debt should be accompanied with the means of bg | 
its extinguishment;” and, after the shock which les, 
our public credit has already sustained, these qual it 
means must, moreover, be inviolably pledged to Ido 
that object, and none other. This was the princi Distrib 
ple on which our system of public credit was origr s the | 
nally built up, and has the sanction alike of the all ct 
great names of Hamilton and Jefferson, deb 
Where, then, is the fund which we can set apart sta 
and pledge for the redemption of the public debt? bstrae 
The reai estate of the nation, in the absence of al nt st 
adequate current revenue, is the natural and pro- many 
per security for the payment of the public debt. It to, 
has been so regarded from the origin of our finan- § an 
cial system. The funding act, as it has been gene- vere I 
rally called, which laid the foundation of our pub- on, | 
lic credit, pledged the public lands, then belonging, dy 
or which should thereafter belong, to the United sten 


States, for the redemption of the publie debt, and 
declared that “they should be applied solely to that 
use, until the public debt should 
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are now the only certain, accessible resource 
, wecan command for the support of public 
The condition on which a distribution of 
ds among the States was to take place, 
‘og failed by the demonstrated necessity of rais- 
he duties on foreign imports beyond twenty 
cent. wnless the land fund be restored to the 
onal Treasury, the distribation must stand sus- 
‘ed during the existence of this s‘ate of things; 
in the mean time, the fund should, in my hum- 
jadgment, be solemnly pledged for the payment 
interest, and the fina] extinguishment of the 
ipal, of the national debt. With such a pledge, 
ublic credit of the nation, (I think there can 
yo risk in saying,) would be instantly redeemed 
depression and dishonor, ‘Treasury notes and 
sock ef the Government would recover at once 
ir par valuc, if they did not go a’ove it, and 
ewould be henceforward no difficulty in com- 
yling Whatever pecuniary resources might be 
ied for by the exigencies of the country. 
ne States themselves have the deepest intersest 
ihis application of the land fund, for the pre- 
. “Credit,” it has been well said, “is an entire 
yg.” All the parts of it have an intimate and 
jissolable sympathy and connection. In this 
ntty, the credit of the nation is the key-stone of 
acd, on Which the whole structure of credit, 
blic and private, rests fur support. If that is 
mitted to fal!, the whole sys‘em tumbles, at once, 
oruin. If the credit and stock of this Govern- 
ot, for the want of just and adequate provision 
sustain them, are permitted to sivk, those of the 
les must sink, In a far greater degiee. Univer 
} distrust Will take possession of the public mind; 
dite fatal example of laxity or negligence on 
partof the Government of the nation, in so 
al a point as that of the public faith, will spread 
demoralizing influence through every ramifica- 
bu of society, and paralyze and strike dead every 
aoch of the national industry and enterprise. 
every pcint of view, then, moral, economical, 
(political, the measure which I have ventured 
suggest for the consideration of the Senate, is of 
highest importance. Its adoption can carry 
ih it no disappointment to the States. The pro- 
ia the distribution law, which made its opera- 
yn to depend on the adequacy of a 20 per cent. 
le of dnty to yield revenue enough for the wants 
the Government, without the aid of the land 
nd, bas been notiee to all the States that they 
uid wot expect, under existing cireumstanees, to 
eeive any dividend from this fund. That pro- 
so, it is well known here, Mr. President, was a 
ost essential and vital part of the law, and was, 
rath, the sole condition of its passage through 
is body. 1 am free to say, in regard to myself, 
iit was the sine qua non of my vote for it, and 
declared at the time. The very principles, 
t,on which the law was enacted, seem to me 
feady assent, on all sides, to the suspension of 
operation, under existing circumstances. But, 
ove all, the honor of the country, the preserva- 
mof the public credit, in a condition of affairs 
vely Way so Critical, overrules all other conside- 
lions, aud will bring us, I trust, to unite in de- 
ding this fund, for the present, to the high and 
ly purpose of protecting the national faith from 
10g larnished—an object in which all, whether 
les, individuals, or the Union, have a deep and 
ual interest, 
Ido not propose, Mr. President, a repeal of the 
Pisitibation law. I would suspend it only so long 
the present fiaancial condition of the country 
all continue, and until the payment of the pub- 
debt is effected. I would leave the law upon 
slatute book, to revive in force whenever the 
“siruction to its operation, presented by the pre- 
at slate of things, shall have ceased. There are 
“any reasons, which I have not time now to enter 
, why the public lands should not be looked to 
Sanhabitual source of current revenue. They 
"f€ Bot 80 contemplated at the time of their ces- 
“h, hot were they treated as such, as I have al- 
‘ady shown, when the foundations of our fiscal 
‘em were originally established. At both of 
“se epochs, their true function and destination 
re Understood to be to serveras a basis of public 
Medit during the existence of a national debt. 
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When the debt of the nation shall have been dis- 
charged, and when there sha.l be a sufficient reve- 
nue to meet the wants of the Government arising 
from an equitable and unoppressive tari® of duties 
on foreign imports, a distribution of their proceeds 
among the Sates will be found, I am persuaded, to 
use an expression of General Jackson, to be ‘‘ihe 
most wise, just and Federal” disposition of them 
—the most beneficial and useful in itself, and the 
most in harmony with the genius of our federative 
system. 

When, Mr.President, this indispensable provision 
shall have been made for the support of public cre- 
dit, and for the payment of the public debt, leaving 
the ultimate destination of the public lands, as at 
present settled by the Distribution Jaw, unchanged, 
we shall then be in a situation to adjust more 
wisely and carefully the foundations of our gene- 
ral revenue system, depending upon the duties on 
foreign imports. I am fully aware of the many 
high and delicate considerations involved in a 
right adjustment of this system; and, for one, I 
beg leave to say that, whenever the subject shall 
come up,“ shall be prepared to act, as I trust 
Ihave always acted upon it, in a catholic and 
national spirit, looking, with fraternal regard, to 
the interests and just claims of every portion of our 
great Confederacy. I shall be unwilling to see 
any great branch of the national industry in Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, or Pennsylva- 
nia, prostrated or injured, as 1 would be to see auy 
supposed peculiar interest of my own State sacri- 
ficed orassailed. Indeed, L have ever looked upon 
the various parts of our happy and gl«rious Union 
as forming but one family, having, in all essential 
respecis, one common interest. The very diversi- 
ties and local peculiarities which distinguish its 
several! parts, and which some have seen sources 
of discord and collision, have ever appeared to me 
to be so many additional bonds of union. In the 
relations of indusiry and commerce, they are thus 
made mulual customers to supply each othei’s ne- 
cessities, instead of rivals interfering with each 
other’s pursuits. The Northern Siates are by na- 
ture manufaciuring and navigating communities. 
The Southern are p'anting S'ates, affording in the 
heavy and coarser products of their soil, employ- 
ment for the navigation, and raw materials for the 
industry of their Northern neighbors, while they 
consume, in their turn, many of the finer products 
of the sk:!l and labor of the North. In like man- 
ner, the Eastern Siates on the Atlantic border are, 
by their position, commercial, while the interior 
States of the West are, for the most part, farming 
and grazing communities, thus, too, adapied, by 
the diversity of their situation and pursuits, to in- 
terchange their respective commodities and produc- 
tions, andto be auxiliary tothe supply of each 
other’s wants. The different sections of the Con- 
federacy are, in this manner, @sve-tailed into each 
by acunning joinery of nature, which far tran- 
scends the policy or the wisdom of man. I never 
look back to the Farewell Address of the Father of 
his Country, and read that almost inspirited pas- 
sage, in which he points out so strikingly the provi- 
dential arrangements, in the geographical cunfor- 
mation of our territory, for the preservation of our 
Union, without feeling a steadiast confidence im 
the destinies of ovr glorious Confederacy, and 
mentally exclaiming, “‘what God and Nature have 
joined together, let no man or combination of men 
attempt to put asunder.” 

Disposed thus, by the habiiual bent of my feel- 
ings, to render equal justice to every portion of our 
common country, I have no inflexible attachment 
to mere general theories to bias me in a contrary 
direction. All legislation, and especially. com- 
mercial legislation, is a practical thing. I believe 
tree trade to be the true policy of al} nations, and 
I cannot doubt that each wonld find its highest ad- 
vantage init, if ali would adopt it. But whilea 
large majority of the nations of the earth seek to 
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build up the peculiar interests of their ewn national - 


labor and production by regulations of restriction 
and exclusion, other nations must shape their po- 
licy, in a greater or less degree, so as to shield 
themselves from the effects of this selfish and anti- 
social system. If other nations shut us out from 
their markets for the productions of our industry, 


we naturaily seek to indemnify ourselves by a 
market at home, so far as it can be fostered by 
wise, just and moderate commercial regulations, 
whieh shall respect the equal rights and interests 
of the various parts of our own country.  Butno 
wise or just legislator Should seek to build up the 
interests of one portion of the country, or one 
class of the community, at the expense or to the 
injury of another poriion orclass. The golden 
rule, then, is mo‘eration, which conciliates and 
unites the interests of a'l, without violating the 
rights cf any; and the object to be aimed at, in 
every such system of policy, should be to assist the 
spontaneous deve'opments and tendencies of the 
natural order of things, and not toforce or to at- 
tempt to control them by purely artificial regula- 
tion. I have already referred to the natural rela~ 
tions and pursuits of the different portions of the 
Confederacy, as indicatec in its physical confor- 
mation, and how, in the order of providential ar- 
rangement, they were designed to be auxiliary to 
the supply of each oiher’s wants, and to be mutual 
custemers, instead of rivals. Let us beware lest, 
by too much regulation we disturb aad break up 
this friendly and harmonious arrangement of na- 
ture. Thatits development may be assisted, to a 
certain extent, and to the common advantage of 
all, by a wise system of policy, I do not deny; but 
if that policy should be carried so far as to give 
undue encouragement to any particular branch of 
national indus'ry, (manufactures, for example,) is 
it net perceived that the effort will be to break up 
the natural and friendly relation of mulual custo- 
mers, which ought to exist between the different di- 
visions of the Confederacy, and to subsiiute in its 
place the conflicting and jealous one of rivals, soli- 
cited into the same field of employment by the un- 
due encouragement given to the favored branch of 
industry? 
Moderation alone affords the happy means by 
which unpleasant collisions of every sort may be 
averted in the adjustment of these delicaie ques- 
tions; and it is because the spirit of a wise mode- 
ration presided over the compromise of 1833, and 
because stability of legislation, so essential to the 
prosperity of every industricus pursuit, would be 
most effectually secured by an adherence to it, that 
I have felt an anxious desire to sce it preserved in- 
violate. If we break up from the moorings of 
that compromise we are again at sea, on the most 
agilating of all questions; as my honorable friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] and myself have 
reason to know from what we witnessed of these 
painful struggles in 1824 and 1828, and there is no 
telling how jong we shall be buffetted by contrary 
winds or whether, indeed, we shall be able to make 
afriendly port. Cannot, then, this compromise be 
yet preserved by a fair and liberal execution of 
all its provisions, yielding an adequate revenue, 
and wounding or endangering none of the great 
interests of American iadustry? I have hereto- 
fore stated to the Senate my sense of the obliga- 
ticn involved in the principle of home valuation, 
as a concession understood, at the time, to be made 
by the compromise to the manufactnring inierest, 
in consideration of the reduction of the rate of duty 
to 20 per cent. By agreeing that the duty should 
be assessed upon the home, instead of the foreign 
value, or invoice price, of the articles imported, it 
was certainly intended that the duty should be cal- 
culaied upon a higher value, which would havethe 
same effect, in the practical result, as increasing 
the rate of duty. If, then, there should be sup- 
posed to be a constitutional impediment, as 
the honorable Senator from South Carglina 
[Mr. Catnoun] contends, to a home valuation, 
in form, or if it should be deemed highly inconve- 
nient or impracticable in its nature and operation, 
is it not casy to ascertain a fair. equivalent for it 
in a fixed and higher rate of duty, and to commute 
it for that rate? The difference between home and 
foreign value is variously computed at from 20 to 
30 per cent. advance upon the forciga cost, Let 
us take the mean, and suppose it to be equal to 
25 per cent. advance on the foreign cost. This 
would be equivalent to adding 5 per cent. 40 the 
rate of duty, and would give a fixed duty of 25 per 
cent. as the fair measure of home valuation, witha 
20 per cent. rate of duty. Let this rate of duty, 
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‘sacrifices for the public good as any one, but he 


was not willing to mislead the country still farther 
by holding out the supposition that they were likely 
to effect any amelioration in the condition 
of affairs, while every effort of theirs was sure to 
be thwarted. It was a mistaken idea to suppose 
that the position of the present Administration 
was upon Whigground. With regard to the ques- 
tion of retrenehment, one of their bale cries, look 
‘at the estimates of the Departments, and see how 
admirably the spirit is telt and acted upon! Why, 
sir, if you resume your land fand, and take ali the 
money you can collect from your customs and 
from every other source, you will still have an in- 
sufficient amount to supply two branches of the 
public service. He would do justice to his friends 
on the other side, and say that he had found them 
ready to co operate in measures cf retrenchment 
and economy; but uatil they could bring this seem- 
ingly Whig Administration into something like a 
proper system of economy, all endeavorsat econo- 
my on their part would be useless. But he would 
vote for the resolution, however little it was ca'cu- 
lated to advance the main design which they had in 
view. He felt in bis own person a species of that 
degradation to which the country was reduced. 
Bat he was nota little astonished, be would confess, 
to hear the Senator from Ohio denounce the Whig 
party asthe authors of allthe mischief, when it 
was well known that they were entitled to no re- 
sponsibility for the acts of the Executive Govern- 
ment, as the Executive felt no sympathy with 
them. 

Mr. ALLEN said all he desired to do was to re- 
mind honorable Senators on the other side that if 
the condition of thecountry had become ac'ually de- 
piorable as was on all bands admit'ed—if the ciedit 
of the Governmennt was lametablydepreciated-——and 
if all confidencefon the part of the people had been 
destroyed, these things were not the result of De- 
mocraiic measures, but of their own. Was the 
Democratic party in power? Had they a majority 
in either House? Undoubtedly not. Gentlemen 
say that they have, at the other end of the avenue, 
at the head of the Administration, a defender of the 
Constitution. What more, then, did they require ? 
With the dissensions within their own party, the 
Democrats had nothing todo. They looked only 
al things in the mass. They saw a Whig majority 
in Congress, and a Whig Administration in power, 
and it would be rather hard, under such circum- 
stances, to make the Democratic party responsible 
tor the;measures that were adopted. The honora- 
bie Senator had asked what Whig measure had 
been triumphani? He (Mr. A.) would inquire 
what Whig measure had not been triumphant, ex- 
cept the one for borrowing ten or fifteen millions 
of dollars? The minority were, of course, unable 
to arrest their measures, and there had been but one 
veto interposed. Whig measures, then, were tri- 
umphant; and what had they produced? The most 
calamitous condition of the country that has ever 
been experienced, as they themselves now declare. 
And shall we stand here and bear the responsibility, 
while you wield the power? Was not the re- 
peal of the Sub-Treacury, which had been 
denounced as the great overshadowing sin, the 
great source of public calamity, that had 
prosirated at a single blow the prosperity 
of the couniry ;—was not thata Whig measure, 
and was not that measure carried into full consum- 
mation? Most certainly. Were not the loan bill, 
the tariff and the bankrupt law Whig measures, 
and were they arrested? All these measures of 
high responsibility were produced by Whig supre- 
macy. The distribution bill also, with which, as 
the result ofa family arrangement, providing for 
the apportionment of the patrimonial domain, the 
Democratic party could have nothing to do further 
than tacitly to sign the deed of gift. Let them not 
come to us then and say, you are responsible. No, 
sir. Weare responsible for nothing. As a party 
we are powerless, insignificant, obscure; fain to be 
content with the consciousness of the possession of 
high moral firmness, and a very large share of the 
public confidence; and when we are called upon 
for action, even though we stand in a minority here, 
we are prepared to do that which is right, and con- 
ducive to the interests and honor of the country. 
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We offer to give you three millions of dollars from 
the pablic land sales, for the support of your Admi- 
nistration, and although you cry out that you are 
bankrupt, yet you refuse to rective it. You de- 
mand supplies; you say you must have money; 
then recall yourland revenue first of all, and do 
not nadertake to be generous whilst you a'e your- 
selves holding out your hats and askingevery pass- 
er by to throw ina cent to keep you from starving. 
First be just to yourselves, and then ask us to help 
you; but you shall not, for want of generosity on 
our part, be permitted even now to Starve, and all 
thatthe Democratic party will claim from you 
will be that you administer your effairs honestly, 
and not hold them responsible for the impoverish- 
ed condition of the country resulting from your 
mal-administration. 

The Senate then went into Executive session, 
and after some time spent therein, 

Adjourned. 


REMARKS OF MR. RIVES, 
OF VIRGINIA. 

In Senate, March 21, 1842 —On proposing certain 
amendments to the resolutions of Mr Cray, re- 
presenting the Tariff, Pablic Lands, &c. 

Mr. RIVES said he had stated to the Senate, 
some days ago, that he desired at the proper time 
to offer some amendments to (the resolutions of 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay. } 
As they were intended as a substitute for a portion 
of those resolutions, he presumed it would not be 
in order to offer them, while the amendments al- 
ready submitted by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wricur] were yet undisposed of. He wish- 
ed, however, to put the Senate in possession of 
them at this time, that they might be printed, and 
an opportunity be afforded to Senators to consider 
them, before the fina! aciion upon the subject of 
the resolutions generally. He begged leave, in 
presenting them, (to state very briefly the views and 
considerations which had determined bim to offer 
them. 

I fully participate, said Mr. Rives, in the feel- 
ings of deep mortification and humiliation which 
have been so properly and forcibly expressed by 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Preston] this morning, at the present deplorable 
condition of the finances and public credit of this 
great nation. The evil demands an immediate and 
practical remedy. The painful developments 
which had been occurring from day to day have 
brought my mimd to the thorough conviction that, 
in the existing condition of things, neither the essen- 
tial branches of the pnblic service can be carried 
on, nor can the public credit be maintained, with- 
out the aid, for the present, in some form or other, 
of all the sources of revenue to which this Govern- 
ment has been heretofore accustomed. What, 
Mr. President, is the mortifying situation to which 
we are reducec? With acurrent revenue hard- 
ly equal to one half of the current expenditures of 
the Government, we have been driven to every va- 
riety of desperate shifts and expedients to meet 
the daily demands of the public service. Already, 
since our assembling, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has been compelled to come before us 
again and again with the report of an empty 
and bankrapt Treasury, showing quarterly deficits 
of large amount, for each of the first two 
quarters of the current year. And how have we 
been compelled to meet them? By a new issue of 
the notesof the Government, which, as soon as 
they were put out, though bearing six per cent. in- 
terest, have been actually sold, I learn, in the 
sireets of the National Capital, ata discount of 
from three to four per cent! At the same time, the 
Treasury notes which had fallen due, have been 
protested, in repeated instances, on the public mart, 
for non-payment, with the view, as we are told, of 
recurring to the. responsibility of individual en- 
dorsers, as having become a better guarantee than 
the credit of the Government itself! And last, 
though not least, so pressing have become the ne- 
cessities of the Gevernment and so precarious the 
public credit, that we have seen the proposition se- 
riously entertained to put the stock of a new loan 
into market for whatever it will bring. 
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Is not this, Mr. President, a state of things hami. 
liating to the national pride,and does it not all 
upon every oue, jealous of the honor of the Ame. 
rican name, to unite ih applying a prompt and fis 
cacious remedy? And atwhat moment js it per. 
mitted to ex'st? In the presence of foreign difiey). 
ties, which, to say the least, appeal to every sent). 
ment of pride and to every principle of prudencs 
to be prefared for whatever may be their Possible 
issue. I am no arlarmist, and least of ali, an ay. 
vocate of war. There is nothing I more fervently 
implore for my country, and all mankind, than the 
tlessings of peace. But it would be, I humbly 
conceive, grea'ly to underrate the gravity of the 
questions now pending between us and one of the 
most powerful nations of the earth, and to disre. 
gard the deep sensibility which we have seen re. 
cently awakened elsewhere, as well as among our. 
selves, in relation to one of the most delicate of 
these questions, to say there is no danger in the fy. 
ture of an interruption of that peace, which we all, 
I trust, are alike anxious to preserve, so long as jt 
can be done consistently with the national rights 
and honor. Peace, I sincerely hope, will be pre- 
served, where there are so many mctives of every 
kind of feeling and of interest, for its preservation, 
But while uncertainty rests on the subject, and at a 
moment especially when that uncertainty is so ra- 
p diy hastening to the crisis of its fival solution, it 
is doubly incumbent on us to cherish so vital and 
importaut an element of the national strength as 
the public credit—‘the main pillar of the public 
safety,” as it was emphatically called by the great 
statesman who was first called to preside over the 
ficances of the nation. 

It is time then, said Mr. Rives, that we should 
address ourselves, in al! seriousness, to the re-esta- 
blishment of this main pillar of the public safety 
on its only true and solid basis—a sure, adequate 
and sacred provision for the discharge of the pub- 
lice debt. Our debt had gone on increasing with 
such sweeping velocity that it was difficult to keep 
pace with it, and few of us are now able to say io 
what amount it had already attained. At the com- 
mencement of the present session, we had con- 
tracted by loan, under the authority of the act of 
the extra session, a debt of five and a half mil- 
lions of dollars. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his annual report, told us that there would be 
another debt of seven millions, on Treasury notes 
to be redeemed in the course of the present year. 
We have since authorized a new issue of Treasu- 
ry notes to the amount of five millions of dollars 
more. How much of the former issue may have 
been redeemed, and how much of the new may not 
yet have gone out, I know not; but the probability 
is, that the whole publicdebt of every kind is, at 
this moment, between fifteen and twenty millions. 
A proposition is now pending, as we know, in the 
other wing of the Capitol, for additional loans to 
the amount, in the aggregate, of eleven and a half 
millions of dollars. Now, Mr. President, will any 
gentleman consent to subject the credit of the Go- 
vernment to the risk of further dishonor, by going 
into the market with this new stock, without pre- 
viously providing the means of its redemption? lt 
is a cardinal maxim of public credit never depart 
ed from with impunity, that “the creation of every 
new debt should be accompanied with the means of 
its extinguishment;” and, after the shock which 
our public credit has already sustained, these 
means must, moreover, be inviolably print to 
that object, and none other. This was the princi 
ple on which our system of public credit was origr 
nally built up, and has the sanction alike of the 
great names of Hamilton and Jefferson, 

Where, then, is the fund which we can set apart 
and pledge for the redemption of the public debt? 
The real estate of the nation, in the absence of a0 
adequate current revenue, is the natural and pro- 
per security for the payment of the public debt. It 
has been so regarded from the origin of our finan- 
cial system. The funding act, as it has been gene 
rally called, which laid the foundation of our pub- 
lic eredit, pledged the public lands, then belonging, 
or which should thereafter belong, to_ the United 
States, for the redemption of the public debt, and 
declared that ‘‘they should be iq gr solely to that 
use, until the public debt should be fully satisfied.” 
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are now the only certain, accessible resource 
» we can command for the support of public 
The condition on which a distribution of 
proceeds among the States was to take place, 
‘og failed by the demonstrated necessity of rais- 
ibe duties on foreign imports beyond twenty 
cen. unless the land fund be restored to the 
onal Treasury, the distribation must stand sus- 
‘ed during the existence of this s‘ate of things; 
in the mean time, the fund should, in my ham- 
jadgment, be solemnly pledged for the payment 
interest, and the fina] extinguishment of the 
ipal, of the national debt. With sacha pledge, 
udlic credit of the nation, (I think there can 
so risk in saying,) would be instantly redeemed 
, depression and dishonor, Treasury notes and 
sock of the Government would recover at once 
ir par valuc, if they did not go a‘ove it, and 
ve would be henceforward no difficulty in com- 
ying Whatever pecuniary resources might be 

d for by the exigencies of the country. 
The Siates themselves have the deepest interest 
his application of the land fund, for the pre- 
. “Credit,” it has been well said, “is an entire 
ng.” All the parts of it have an intimaie and 
jissoluble sympathy and connection. In this 
nity, the credit of the nation is the key-stone of 
ach, on Which the whole structure of credit, 
lic and private, rests fur support. If that is 
mitted to fal!, the whole sys‘em tumbles, at once, 
pruin. If the credit and stock of this Govern- 
st, for the want of just and adequate provision 
sustain them, are permitted to sink, those of the 
les wust sink, in a far greater degree. Univer- 
distrust Will take possession of the public mind; 
dite fatal example of laxity or negligence on 
pariof the Government of the nation, in so 
al apoint as that of the public faith, will spread 
demoralizing influence through every ramifica- 
pa of society, and paralyze and strike dead every 
och of the national industry and enterprise. 
every pcint of view, then, moral, economical, 
dpolitical, the measure which I have ventured 
suggest for the consideration of the Senate, is of 
highest importance. Its adoption can carry 
ilh it no disappointment to the States, The pro- 
ia the distribution law, which made its opera- 
yn todepend cn the adequacy of a 20 per cent. 
ie of daty to yield revenue enough for the wants 
ihe Government, without the aid of the land 
od, bas been notice to all the States that they 
uid not expect, under existing cireumstanees, to 
eeive any dividend from this fund. That pro- 
80, it is well known here, Mr. President, was a 
ost essential and vital part of the law, and was, 
rath, the sole condition of its passage through 
is body. Lam free to say, in regard to myself, 
Lit was the sine qua non of my vole for it, and 
declared at the time. The very principles, 
n,0n which the law was enacted, seem to me 
leady assent, on all sides, to the suspension of 
operation, under existing circumstances. But, 
ove all, the honor of the country, the preserva- 
mof the public credit, in a condition of affairs 
Nery Way so Critical, overrules all other conside- 
lions, and will bring us, I trust, to unite in de- 
wing this fund, for the present, to the high and 
ly purpose of protecting the national faith from 
ting larnished—an object in which all, whether 
les, individuals, or the Union, have a deep and 

ual interest. 

Ido not propose, Mr. President, a repeal of the 
isitibation law. I would suspend it only so long 
s the present fiaancial condition of the country 
Hl congue, and until the payment of the pub- 
debt is effected. I would leave the law upon 
slal:; book, to revive in force whenever the 
struction to its operation, presented by the pre- 
At slate of things, shall have ceased. There are 
“any reasons, which I have no‘ time now to enter 
uio, why the public lands should not be looked to 
San habitual source of current revenue. They 
Rot So contemplated at the time of their ces- 
“2, hot Were they treated as sucb, as I have al- 


rady shown, when the foundations of our fiscal 


were originally established. At both of 
“se epochs, their true function and destination 
re wnderstood to be to serveras a basis of public 
ut during the existence of a national debt. 
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When the debt of the nation shall have been dis- 
charged, and when there sha.! be a sufficient reve- 
nue to meet the wants of the Government arising 
from an equitable and unoppressive tarif’ of duties 
on foreign imports, a distribution of their proceeds 
among the S:ates will be found, I am persuaded, to 
use an expression of General Jackson, to be ‘‘ihe 
most wise, just and Federal” disposition of them 
—the most beneficial and useful in itself, and the 
most in harmony with the genius of our federative 
system. 

When, Mr.President, this indispensable provision 
shall have been made for the support of public cre- 
dit, and for the payment of the public debt, leaving 
the ultimate destinauion of the public lands, as at 
present settled by the Distribution jaw, unchanged, 
we shall then be in a situvaton to adjust more 
wisely and carefully the founda'ions of our gene- 
ral revenue sysiem, depending upon the daties on 
foreign imports. I am fully aware of the many 
high and delicate considerations involved in a 
right adjustment of this system; and, for one, I 
beg leave to say that, whenever the subject shall 
come up,“ shall be prepared to act, as I trust 
Ihave always acted upon it, in a catholic and 
national spirit, looking, with fraternal regard, to 
the interests and just claims of every portion of our 
great Confederacy. I shall be unwilling to see 
any great branch of the national industry in Mas- 
sachuvetts, Connecticut, New York, or Pennsylva- 
nia, prostrated or injured, as i would be to see any 
supposed peculiar interest of my own State sacri- 
ficed orassailed. Indeed, L have ever looked upon 
the various parts of our happy and gl-rious Union 
as forming but one family, having, in all essential 
respecis, one common interest. The very diversi- 
ties and local peculiarities which distinguish its 
several parts, and which sonie have seen sources 
of discord and collision, have ever appeared to me 
to be so many additional bonds of union. In the 
relations of indusiry and commerce, they are thus 
made mulual customers to supply each othei’s ne- 
cessities, instead of rivals interfering with each 
other’s pursuits. The Northera Siates are by na- 
ture manufaciuring and navigating communities. 
The Southern are p'anting S:ates, affording in the 
heavy and coarser products of their soil, employ- 
ment for the navigation, and raw materials for the 
industry of their Northern neighbors, while they 
consume, in their turn, many of the finer products 
of the sk:!l and labor of the North. In like man- 
ner, the Eastern Siates on the Atlantic border are, 
by their position, commercial, while the interior 
States of the West are, for the most part, farming 
and grazipg communities, thus, too, adapted, by 
the diversity of their situation and pursuits, to in- 
terchange their respective commodities and produc- 
tions, andto be auxiliary tothe supply of each 
other’s wants. The different sections of the Con- 
federacy are, in this manner, dove-tailed into each 
by acunning joinery of nature, which far tran- 
scends tne policy or the wisdom of man. I never 
look back to the Farewell Address of the Fa'her of 
his Country, and read that almost inspirited pas- 
sage, in which he points out so strikingly the provi- 
dential arrangements, in the geographical confor- 
mation of our territory, for the preservation of our 
Union, without feeling a steadiast confidence ia 
the destinies of ovr glorious Confederacy, and 
mentally exclaiming, “‘what God and Nature have 
joiacd together, let no man or combination of men 
atiempt to put asunder.” 

Disposed thus, by the habiiual bent of my feel- 
ings, to render equal justice to every portion of our 
common country, | have ne inflexible attachment 
to mere general theories to bias me in a contrary 
direction. All legislation, and especially com- 
mercial legislation, is a practical thing. I believe 
free irade to be the true policy of all nations, and 
I cannot doubt that each wonld find its highest ad- 
vaniage init, if ali would adopt it. But whilea 
large majority of the nations of the earth seek to 
build up the peculiar interests of their ewn national 
labor and production by regulations of restriction 
and exclusion, other nations must shape their po- 
licy, in a greater or less degree, so as to shield 
themselves from the effects of this selfish and anti- 
social system. If other nations shut us out from 
their markets for the productions of our industry, 
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we naturaily seek to indemnify ourselves by a 
market at home, so far as it can be fosiered by 
wise, just and moderate commercial regulations, 
which shall respect the equal rights and interests 
of the various paris of ourown country. Bat no 
wise or just legislator Should seek to build up the 
interests of one portion of the country, or one 
class of the community, at the expense or to the 
injury of another portion orclass. The golden 
rule, then, is mo‘eration, which conciliates and 
unites the interests of ail, without violating the 
rights of any; and the object to be aimed at, in 
every such system of policy, should be to assist the 
spontaneous deve’ opments and tendencies of the 
natural order of things, and not toforce or to at- 
tempt to control them by purely artificial regula- 
tion. I have already referred to the natural rela~ 
tions and pursuits of the different portions of the 
Confederacy, as indicatec in i's physical confor- 
mation, and how, in the order of providential ar- 
rangement, they were designed to be auxiliary to 
the supply of each other’s wants, and to be mutual 
custemers, instead of rivals. Let us beware lest, 
by too mach regulation we disturb and break up 
this friendly and harmonious arrangement of na- 
ture. Thatits development may be assisted, to a 
certain extent, and to the common advantage of 
all, by a wise system of policy, I do not deny; bat 
if that policy should be carried so far as to give 
undue encouragement to any particular branch of 
national indusiry, (manufactures, for example,) is 
it net perceived that the effort will be to break up 
the natural and friendly relation of mutual custo- 
mers, which ought to exist between the different di- 
visions of the Confederacy, and to subsi'ute in its 
place the conflicting and jealous one of rivals, soii- 
cited into the same field of employment by the un- 
due encouragement given to the favored branch of 
industry? 

Moderation alone affords the happy means by 
which unpleasant collisions of every sort may be 
averted in the adjustment of these delicate ques- 
tions; and it is because the spirit of a wise mode- 
ration presided over the compromise of 1833, and 
because stability of legislation, so essential to the 
prosperity of every industricus pursuit, would be 
most effectually secured by an adherence to it, that 
I bave felt an anxious desire to sce it preserved in- 
violate. If we break up from the moorings of 
that compromise we are again at sea, on the most 
agilating of all questions; as my honorable friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] and myself have 
reason to know from what we witnessed of these 
painful struggles in 1824 and 1828, and there is no 
telling how jong we shall. be buffetted by contrary 
winds or whether, indeed, we shall be able to make 
afriendly port. Cannot, then, this compromise be 
yet preserved by a fair and liberal execution of 
all its provisions, yielding an adequate revenue, 
and wounding or endangering none of the great 
interesis of American industry? I have hereto- 
fore stated to the Senate my sense of the obliga- 
tien involved in the principle of home valuation, 
as a concession understood, at the time, to be made 
by the compromise to the manufacturing interest, 
in consideration of the reduction of the rate of daty 
to 20 percent. By agreeing that the duty should 
be assessed upon the home, instead of the foreign 
value, or invoice price, of the articles imported, it 
was certainly intended that the duty should be cal- 
culaied upon a higher value, which would havethe 
same effect, in the practical result, as increasing 
the rate of duty. If, then, there should be sup- 
posed to be a constitutional impediment, as 
the honorable Senator from South Carglina 
{[Mr. Catnoun] coniends, to a home valuation, 
in form, or if it should be deemed highly inconve- 
nient or impracticable in its nature and operation, 
is it not casy to ascertain a fair. equivalent for it 
in a fixed and higher rate of duty, and to commute 
it for that rate? ‘The diflerence between hore and 
foreign value is variously computed at from 20 to 
30 per cent. advance upon the forciga cost. Let 
us take the mean, and suppose it to be equal to 
25 per cent. advance on the foreign cost. This 
would be equivalent to adding 5 per eent. 4o the 
rate of duty, and would give a fixed duty of 25 per 
cent. as the fair measure of home valuation, witha 
20 per cent. rate of duty. Let this rate of duty, 
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then, be substituted as the equivalent of home va- 
Jvation, and I eel a strong persuasion that it would 
yield both an adequate revenue to the Government 
and a satisfactory protection to domestic industry. 
In the estimaic of the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tacky, [Mr, Cray,] which has been followed by 
most of the gentiemen who have addressed the Se- 
nate on this side of the chamber, ninety-one mil- 
lions of dollars were asiumed as the average 
amount of dutiable imports for a series of years 
tocome. I cannot but think that estimate is too 
low. In the tables accompanying the annual re- 
ra of Mr. Ewing at the extra session of Conetess, 

find the gross amount of imports for a series of 
six years, terminating with 1840, averagirg anna- 
ally one hundred and forty-‘our millions. During 
the same period, the exports averaged annually 
one hundred and thirty-seven millions. Upon this 
basis, he assumed one hundred and forty miliions 
as the probable annual average amouat of imports 
fora series of years to come. Then deduct ng 
about fifteen millions for free articles, there re. 
mained one hundred and twenty-five millions, up- 
on which he cxteulated a duty of 20 per cent, in 
the estimates submitted by him to Congress. In 
the face of these exhibits, I think it would be quite 
safe to assume the round sum of one hundred mi!- 
lions of dollars as the probable annual amount of 
dutiable imports for a series of years to come. 
That, I believe, will be found to be the pcint to 
which eur dutiable imports will gravitate for some 
years—someiimes, possibly, a little below, but 
more generally above. Assessing, then, a duty of 
25 per cent. (which I suppose to be the fair equiva- 
lent of home valuation) upon that amount, we 
have a gross revenue of twenty five milliens of 
dollars. Deduc'ing one million six hundred thou- 
sand dollars for expenses of collection, as esti- 
mated by the Sena’or from Ken'tvcky, [Mr. 
Cuiay,] and there would remain $23,400 060 
(twenty-three millions four hundred thousand 
doilars,) to which, adding three millions, the 
estimated annual average amount ef the land 
Sales, we should have an aggregate revenue of 
twenty-six millions four hundred thousand dollars, 
exceeding by four hundred thousani dollars the 
sum which the honorable Senator estimates as ne- 
gessary for the currentexpenses of the Government, 
and the gradval discharge ot the public debt. ‘Thus, 
by restoring tbe lard fund to the National Treasu- 
ry, and carrying out, in good faith, the principle of 
home valuation, by giving a fair equivalent for it, 
the compromise is preserved intact in all its parte, 
an adequate revenue obtained for the Government, 
and incidental to it a due protection, I should trust, 
would be given to all the great interests of domestic 
labor and production, while that stability of legisla- 
tion, which is above every thing else, essential to 
the prosperity of industry and trade, would be se- 
cured by an adherence to a solemn legislative ad- 
justment of conflicting interests, which has been 
hitherto respected, and would continue to be re- 
spected, by all parties. I would, then, most re- 
sp. cifully appeal to honorable gentiemen who repre- 
€ent the manufacturing interests of cur country on 
this floor, whether, in view of all these considera- 
tions, it is not better for them to abide a fair trial 
of the compromise act, on the principles I have 
ventured to submi!; and if it be found, on experi- 
ment, that any of those interests, which have grown 
up on ihe faith of former legislation, cannot live, to 
use a phrase somewhat techincal, under the re- 
daced scale applied by the compromise ect, thea 
the instinct of common interest and the spirit of 
fraternal concord, which animates and holds toge- 
ther this glorious Union of ovrs, will basten, I 
doubt not, to do them full end equal justice. But 
I have already extended these hurred observations 
ferther than I intended, when I rose, and asking 
pardon of the Senate for the trespass, I beg leave 
to present the resolutions I hold in my hand—and 
move that they be printed for the consideration of 
the Senate. 

The resolations were then read as foliows: 
Strike out the second, third, fourth, and fifth reso- 
lutions of Mr. Cray, and substitute the following: 

Resoived, That, in the present condition of the national finan- 
ces, and at a moment of critical uncertainty in the foreign rela- 


tions of the country, it is of paramount importance to inte- 
rest of the whole Union, that the General Government shold 
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have the ail ofall the sources of revenue with which it has 
been heretofore endowed, for the maintenance of the ; ublic 
credit, and the efficiency of the public service. 

2. Resolved, That the distribution of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands among the States having, by the terms of the law which 
enacted it, been made expressly dependent on the continued 
limitation of the duties on foreign imports to a rate not exceed- 
ing 20 per cent. a8 provided for by the compromise act, and it 
being how apparent Uat that rate of daty on foreign imports 
will not produce revenue enough for the wants of the Govern- 
ment, without the aid of the land fond, the principles and con- 
ditions on Which the distribution law was enacted, as well as 
the exigencies of the public service, require that ite operation be, 
for the present, suspended. 

3. Resolved, therefore, That so much of the act entitled an 
act to appropriate the proceeds of the public lands, and to 
grant pre-emption rights, approved on the 4th day of Septem- 
ber, 1541, as appropriates those proceeds to the States and Ter- 
riteries, and the District of Columbia, ought to be suspended 
unul the national debt already contracted, or which may be 
contracted, shall have been paid; and that, in the mean time, 
the said proceeds be set apart and pledged as a fund for the pay- 
ment of the interest, andthe gradual extinguishment of the prin- 
cipal of such debt. 

4. Resolved, That in any new adjustment of the tariff of du- 
ties on foreign imports which may become necessary, the prin- 
ciples and provisions of the act of 2d of March, 1833, commonly 
called the compromise act, should be adhered to and maintain- 
ed, as far as practicable, consistently with the necessary de- 
mands of the Government, economically administered, and 
with the equal justice due to every interest and portion of the 
country. 


REMARKS OF MR. LANE, 


OF INDIANA. 
In the House of Representatives, March 28, 1842.— 
On the Loan Bill. 

Mr. Cuainman: I regret very much the necessi- 
ty which imposes upon me the duty of addressing 
the committee at this time. Itis known to you 
andto this Howe thatl very rarely trespass upon 
its time and attention; but the very singular cha- 
racter ef the debate upon this bill, and the magni- 
tude end importance of the subjects embraced in 
it. will, I trust, afford an ample apology for me. 
The present alarming crisis in our financial af- 
fairs is well calculated to fillthe mind of every 
true patriet with gloom and apprehension. Our 
National Treasury is bankrept, our national ere- 
dit and honor prostrate, the States of this Union 
borne to the earth by an enormous load of debt; 
the peopleevery where cursed with a rotten and 
vitiated currency, and threatened with bankruptcy 
and rnin; the annual revenues of the Government 
insufficient by many millions of dollars to meet its 
ordinary expenses under the most rigid system of 
economy consistent with the public interest. Sir, 
in the present condition of national, State, and in- 
divi?ual embarrassment and distress, let us pause 
and calmly look back upon the history of the past 
for the causes which bave produced such mighty 
and disastrous effects. 

Bu' a few short years ago we had an overflow- 
ing Treasury, the best curreney known to the 
world, every home was filled with comfort and 
plenty, every beart with joy and gledness. Why 
is it that your Treasury is emp'y? Why is it that 
this Congress is now laying the foundation of a great 
national debt?’ The rea-ons for the present deficit 
in Our revenue are many and obvious: a few of 
which I shall attempt to enumerate. It has become 
a part of the history of the country, and is known 
to the whole world, that Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration expended annually about eight mil- 
lion of dollars over and above the annual revenues 
of the nation; that that Administration, after ex- 
perding a large surplus Which they found ia the 
Treasury, and after evailing themselves of every 
means of revenue within their power, temporary 
and permanent, were huried from place and power 
by the people for their extravagance, profligacy, 
and corruption, leaving a debt to be discharged by 
their suecessors of about sixteen millions of dollars; 
that they, instead of laying a tariff of duties suffi- 
ciently high to meet the wants of the Government 
and discharge its debts, resorted to the miserable 
policy of issuing Treasury notes, for the double 
purpose of relieving their present wants, and at the 
same time hoodwinking and deceiving the people 
as (o the trne condition of the Treasury, and con- 
cealing as far as they could the evidence of their 
waste and extravagance. If the party lately in 
power had had the wisdom, patriotism, and moral 
courage to have passed a proper revenue bill at the 
proper time, and to have curtailed their expenditures 
within reasdnable limits, we should not be laboring 
under those evils which curse and afflict our common 
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country. The currency of a country mys » 
be most inlimately connected with its credit 
prosperity. I shall uot detain you, Mr. Cha: 
by going into a history of those measures 

the currency was reduced to ils present deploy 
condition; it is enough for my present PUFpoge 
say that the Bank of the United States f,,: 
the people with a sound currency of uniform 
every where convertible into gold and silver 
the people were satisfied with their currener, 
the Bank was popular; but General Jackson Ss 
fulness of his power and in the pride of his ; 
shadowing popularity, willed its destruction. a4 
was des'royed. The Democratic party then 4 
mined that State banks should furnish the Only 
per currency for the people, and through their 
strumentality the Srate bank system was fas 
upon the country, and the evils and abuses of , 
system have been the fruitful source of couni} 
and untold calamities. 


So much, Mr. Chairman, for the agency of 
Democratic friends in producing the present 
of things. Differas we may, Mr. Chairman, a5 
the causes of our bankrupicy and utter prosiraj 
of confidence and credit, the fact at least is y 
niable and confessed that the Government ne 
and the public service imperiously demands all 
money provided for in this loan bill. At thee 
tra session we passed a law authorizing a loay 
twelve millions of dollars. Five millions and 
half of that loan was negotiated; the balance, ; 
ing to the state of the money market and to 
terms of the loan, was not negotiated. The} 
now before us proposes to extend the time of 
original loan, and restricts the Secretary of 
Treasury from selling any of the bonds issued 
der this bill at less than par value. The am 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia, now und 
consideration, requires the Secretary of the Tre 
sury to redeem those bonds so soon as they sh 
depreciats below par in the market. The gen 
man doubtless intends by this amendment te kee 
the bonds from depreciation; but, Mr. Coairm 
how can the amendment effect that object? 0 
what basis rest private and public, national 
individual credit? Upon the twofold foundation 
of the will and ability of the debtor to pay 
debt; and what evidence, let me ask you, do 
give by the proposed amendment of our ability 
pay this loan? We anticipate a depreciation 0 
our bonds, and legislate with an eye to that eve 
The amendment, if adoped, is an open annunti 
tion to the whole world that we curselves distru 
our own solvency and our own credit. How 
is to prevent a depreciation of our stocks pass 
my ability to comprehend. 

But, Mr. Chairman, how does this amend 
affect ihe question of our willingness to pay? Wh 
will capitalis's say of the honesty and morality 
the amendment? We propose first to sell our bo 
at par, or to pay them to the creditors of the Go 
vernment at par, and then to authorize and req 
the Secretary ef the Treasery to enter the stock 
ket, and compete with brokers, Shylocks, and 


vers for the purchase of our bonds at any rated 


discount which they may bear. What are 


pledges of security which we can give to lender 


for the payment of our bonds? First, the vast 
inexhaustible sources of wealth and power ¢ 
taincd in our country; and, secondly, an open, 
nest, and consistent course of legislative action 
any departure from which must impair rather | 
strengthen our credit. But we are told that, in 
der to sell our bonds at par, and to retain their 
value, we must set oe and pledge a specific 
for their payment. 
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perience of the past answer. What security dit 


we give our creditors for the immense debts of { 


Revolution and the last war? What security di 


we give for the redemption of the vast amount 


Treasury notes we from time to time have 
The highest security which men can give OF 8% 


the plighted faith and honor of this great natiol. 


Yet no specific fund was pledged for these det 
Bat, in the very act of borrowing, do we not 
all our means of payment until .the obligat 


The President, in his last message 


us, says thata want of confidence is the great 
Gander which we bbe. This is true. And, 
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ust al my seat, I shalt endeavor to show «ho it 
edit pas irflicred the fatal stab upon the charac 
Chai 4 greditof the nation. Sir, let the Presideat 
iY gio the calls of a suffering country. Let 

















st off those evil hdvisers who darken his 


Pt with adulation and flattery, and poison his 
= with envy and malice; let him carry out 


lly the principles upon which he was elect d; 
» return again to his first love; in a word, let 
ome an honest politician—and then neither 
the country will have cause to complain of 
antof public credit. But bow is it possible 
italists and foreigners can confide in him in 
no ene trasis—in him in whom ninety-nine 
vedths cf the whole pation place no reliaf ce? 
s!trost ia him him who has shown himself so 
priby of political stationmeso recreant to all 
confidence! The idea is absurd and ridicu- 
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Cy Of now come, Mr. Chairman, to the charges 
ent st apon the Whig majority in Coneress, as weil 
aD, 29 e cen'ieman fiom Virginia [Mr. Wisg] as by 
OStratigimpired aud prostituted presses in the interest of 
IS UA Administration, from one extremity of the Re- 
nt nec io the Other. What are those charges? 


ds all MMMM are told that the majority in Congress factious- 


t the @ pose every measure and recommendation 
 loan@MBnpiog from the President, regardless of the 
DS andMire of the country; that the Whigs have de- 
NCe, OWMMined to pass no measure of relief lest Mr. Ty- 
nd to pall get the credit of i'; that we are deaf to the 


The dM of distress, Which comes up to us from every 
1¢ Of MMBrier of the land; that we are legislaiog with 
"Of (MM view and for the object of advancing the inte- 
ued WM: of Mr. Clay, and securing his election to the 
ame dency; that we are the do nething Congress. 
W Unda a sense of duty to myself, to my cous ituents, 
e Tre py country, t> the cause of trath, justice, and 
ey SME iotism, impels me, upon this occasion, io show 
gen utter groundiessness of these charges, and, 
to keegie for all, to disavow these base, grovelfing, and 
airMy orhy motives, so unjustly attributed to myself 
cl? OME to those with whom [ act. Fregret alike the 
nal mge and the motives which prompted it. What 
ation becn the course of the Executive since his 
pay ping into power, and what has been the conduct 
do the Whig majority in Congress? Let us go 
lity WM to the history of the extra session. Mr. Ty- 
100 OM in his first message to Congress, hints most 
| even uivocally that the extra session was no mea- 
¢ of bis, and that he was opposed to it and inno 
respoasible for its success. He speaks in 
imessage of a bank so mysteriously, that al- 
stevery one .who read it put a different con- 
ection upon his language. In that message he 
she veto power in ferrorem over the indepen- 
t action of Congress, -Bat the Whig party, 
diul of the objects fur which they had been 
ened, and intent solely upon advancing the 
t iaterests of the nation, set about the improve- 
tat and correction of the disorders of the curren- 
and the replenishing of the Treasury of the na- 
m. Mr. Clay introduced a bank billin the Se- 
ie, and it was soon understood that the President 
giving out his dark hints and inuendoes against 
bill. The friends of the country became alarm- 
and,in order to avert a veto; the celebrated 
promise section was introduced and passed by 
big Senators. Thus they, for the purpose of 
iliation, gave up and abandoned their long- 
tisbed principles, yielded what they conceived 
the trae construction of the Federal Constitu- 
» and waived what they believed to be their un- 
died power under the Constitution--ihe right 
a Bank to operate ‘‘per se all over the 
on.” This concession, it was understood and 
ved by all, would satisfy the President and -e- 
his sanction to the bill. The Whigs under- 
od him as being fully committed to the mea- 
bill was passed and sent to i\im for his 
proval, and he, in the arrogance of his nature, 
intoxication of his accidental power, vetoes 
Reasure. Why? Because it bore the impress 
giant intellect and lofty patriotism of the 
rat Kentuckian, Henry Clay. In him be recog- 
‘ the fearless champion of troth, the adible a 
‘aie of liberty, the idol of his party, the pride 
hope ofhis country. It was enough that the 
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bill origima’ed with Mr. Clay toensure the Presi- 
dent’s Opposition. 
‘Base envy withers at another's joy, 
“and hates that excellence it cannot reach.” 
Thus we see that the President, impel’ed by ha- 
wed and envy of Mr. Clay, and prompted by the 
restless demon of his unholy ambition, defeated the || 
first great measure of relief, proposed and parsed || 
by a Whig Congress. The Whigs then, althongh | 
deceived and betrayed by their President, and stab- || 
bed “ia the house of their friencs,” were unwilling 
to adjourn without anvther effort to carry 
ont the greatoljects for which they had met. 
Another bank charter was proposed, framed 
expressly with a view of securing his ap- 
proval, and to which his sanction, after a 
full acd explicit knowledge of all i's pro- 
visions, was most unrquivocs!ly pledged, not 
only to his Cabinet, but to the mentbers of this 
House and of the Senate. That bill was also ve- 
toed by the President, thereby fixing upon his cha- 
racter the double stain of hypocrisy and treachery ! 
In view of all these facts, la:k the country to de- 
cide who has defeated all measures of relief, the 
Whig Congress or the Presideni?. After the last 
veto, five ont of six of his Cabinet advisers, feeling 
that a longer association with him could add 
nothing to the interests of the nation or to theirown 
personal chaiacter—that “his touch was po!lation, 
his contact death,” they abandoned him; and not- 
withstanding all the persecution and all the calum- 
ny which has been heaped upon that retiring Cabi- 
net, they, by thal refrement, gave an instance of 
lofty, devoted, and self-sacrificing patriotism, un- 
surpassed inthe annals of man. One member of 
that Cabinet is soon to take his seatas a Senator 
from the proud and patriotic State of his nativity; | 
another most worthily aad ably represents a por- 
tion ofthe Expire State upoa the floor of this 
House. Tuey ail were followed into retirement 
by the gratitude and blessings of thousands; their 
tombs in after times shall be shrines for the pil- 
grimage of freedcm’s voiaries, and upon their 
graves the future patriot shall relume the dying 
flame of liberty. Sir, who would not rather be 
one of that persecuted Cabinet than to play the an- 
tomaton part of the present accidental head cf the 
nation? The gentleman from Virginia says that 
at the close of the extra se‘sion ihe Whizs—as he 
styles them the manifesto Whigs—declared war 
upon the President; that the thirleen Whigs who 
prepared and signed that address were usurpers, by 
assuming to act forthe whole Whig party in Con- 
gress, when, in fact, a majority dissented from the 
doctrines of that address, and that many Whigs 
now are sorry for their agency in relation to that 
aldress. Sir, itis time that the country should 
know the facts in relation to the geiting up of that 
address. At the meeting which determined upon 
that manifesto, between ninety and one hundred 
Whig members of Congress attended, and if there 
was opposition to or dissent from the facts stated 
in the address, surely I did not hear it, nor can I 
believe that it existed. And if there be one Whig 
upon this floor who attended that meeting who 
disapproyes what was there done, I ast, demand, 


defy him to get up now and proclaim his dissent || 


and his recreancy. No onerises. Then I am to 
infer that no such pe:son exists; and I hope that we 
shall hear no more of the charge of usurpation 
against the committee whore names are signed to 
that noble Whigdocument. Sir, I have thus brief- 
ly glanced at the history of the extra session. And 
does any thing in that history go to show that the 
Whigs were actuated by a spirit of facitious oppost- 
tion to the President? Who are they who, pre- 
tending to be Whigs and friends of the President, 
have thwarted every Executive recommendation 
and every measure of relief to the country? The 
gentleman from Virginia, and his friends and allies 
of the zuard. 

Sir, in view of the evils and calamities brought 
upon the country by the President, may not the 
patriot from his heart of hearts invoke the poet’s 


curse upon him?— 
“Oh for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the couneels of the brave, 
And blasts them in their hour of might” 


So much I have thought it necessary to say of 
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the President and his official conduct. I now pass 


to the consideration of otner matters connected with 
the honor and independence of Co: gress. We are 
teld by a gentleman of the city of New York, in an 
address to a meeting of merchants, brokers, and 
bankers of that city, got up for the parpose of glo- 
rnifying Mr. ‘Teler’s administration, and beaping 
abuse upon a Whig Congress, among other things, 
“that beggars should not be choosers, that we can 
get nothing else, and therefore we must take white 
ever Mr. Tyler is pleased to give us!” Sir, is 
there any member upon this floor, of any par- 
ty, who can listen to this language with other 
than feelings of deep aud barning indigna- 
tion? Biggars, forsooth! Who are beggars? 
The people, and the people’s Representatives—the 
Americana Congress! And of whom sbail they 
bes? Of John Tyler, into whose noswils the 
Whigs breathed the breath of political vitaluy—of 
him whore treachery has ruined the party who 
placed him in power, and blighted and biasted the 
prosperity of the pation, for long, lorg years to 
come! What is the American Congrers that it 
should be thas degraded?) Who gave force, efli- 
ciency, and impulse to that mighty, moral, intel- 
lectaal, and political Revolution which freed this 
country, and shook to ther cenire the hereditary 
thrones of Europe’s despots? An American Con- 
gress. Who devised means for paying off the im- 
mense debt of the Revolu'ion? An American 
Congress. Who, when our national existence was 
threatened, our honor invaded, our seamen im- 
pressed, our flag insulted, grappled successfully 
w.th the first power in the world—Napoleou’s con- 
queror? An American Congress. Who devised 
those beneficent measures, the good effects of which 
every where beautify and adorn ourcountry? An 
American Congress. To what point has the pa- 
triot tarned his eye in every dark period in oar na- 
tional existence? To the people's representatives, 
who stand erect in the consciousness of their honor, 
their power, and their patriotism, above the blan- 
dishments of flattery, unallured by the hope of 
gain, unvseduced by the dreams of ambition, un- 
awed by the frowns of power. We are told here, 
and the charge is repeated in every hired press 
from Maine to New Orleans, that we are deter- 
mined to do notaing—that this is the do-nothing 
| Congress. Why this effort to disparege Congress, 
| and throw the odium of the failure of every mea- 
sure upon that body? The reason is apparent— 
| they seek to divert public attention from their own 
conduct, and to direct it to Congress. Bat they 
shall not escape in that way; the people shall be 
| the judges between us. The people will, when 
|| they understand the facis, determine who have ad- 
hered to their principles through every change, 
‘through evil as well as through good report,” and 
who have basely abandoned their party, their pria- 
ciples, their country. Mr. Tyler's triends, in their 
great Cevolion to their creat chief, have compared 
him to Napoleon. “Ye gods and Jitile fishes!” 
|| John Tyler and Napoleon Bonaparte! 
| Mr. Chairman, is it not surprising that, in casting 
| about for some ope to compare their great leader 
|| to, the fame of one of Philadelphia's great military 
| men should have escaped their memory—I mean 
the immortal Col. Piack? He, with his bantam 
feather, bis tin sword, and his bullet buttons, surely 
resembies their idol as much as that idol resemble 
| the hero of Austerliz, Jena, and Lodi’s bridge. 
And, Mr. Chairman, is it not wondrous strange 
| that they have overlooked the claims of one of 
| $Shakespeare’s commanders—I mean Col. John 
| Falstaff? Can you not reeognise the resemblance 
| between him and their chiefiain? You remember 
Falstaff ’s regiment of ragged recruit:? Who are 
| Mr. Tyler’s recruits? Office-holders, office-seekers, 
Government contractors, bired editors, and those 
| who are called the guard upon this floor. Falstaff 
| Was ashamed to march through town with his regi- 
|| ment. Itremains to be seen whether Mr. Tyler 
|| has an equal sense of shame. 

Bategain: Weare told by gentlemen that if the 
President and his Cabinet cannot get good laws 
passed, they will at least recommend good mea- 
sures, and present good issues to the country! Be- 
fore I stop to inquire what good measures the Ca- 
binet have recommended, let us inquire what theig 
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recommendation is worth?’ What importance, Jet 
me ask, can be attached to the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State, (Mr. Webster?} What was 
his conduct at a sime when this country was en- 
geged in a war with England? I refer to his votes, 
from an inspection of the journals of this House. 
I have had but little time to devote to their exami- 
nation, but am satisfied with the correctness of my 
references, July 1, 1813, he voted against a bill 
for assessing and collecting taxes ‘o sustain the war. 
July 9h, he voted against laying a tax on refined 
sugar end sales at auction—a measure intended to 
raise revenue. July 7th, 1814, against a bill to sus- 
tain the navy. The 1lthof the same month egainst 
a bill which, among other things, provided for 
punishing spies. The 22d of January he voted 
against a bill to enlist troops during the war,in a 
minority of seven. On the 25th of January, 1814, 
against the non-imporiation law. February 8, 1814, 
against raising five regiments March 29:h, against 
calling out the militia to repel invasion. De- 
cember Ist, agaiust providing revenue for sustain- 
ing the public credit. December the 10th, against 
calling on the States for their quotas of militia to 
defend the frontiers. On the 19:h December, 
against a bill to provide for the expenses of the 
war. He also voted against a billto provide for 
rebuilding the Capitol, afier it was burned by the 
British. Sir, 1 leave the record of these votes 
without comment, and pass to Mr. Webstei’s pre- 
sent position.. Bat if it is asked why I have not 
brought Mr. Webstci’s votes up in judgment be- 
fore this Ume, my answer is, that, afier the war, 
for a long period of time, Mr. Wedsier seemed de- 
voted to the best interests of the country, and I, in 
common with hundreds of others, hoped and be- 
lieved that he had repented of his former errors, 
and changed his opinions and principles; but his 
recent conduct has proved to me that he remains 
unchanged, and that his seeming change, of course, 
was only affectation. He was appointed to office 
by General Harrison, and when the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet resigned their stations with 
scorn and disgust, Mr. Webster loved his office 
better than his country—its emoluments more than 
his honor. That Mr. Webster is a man of great 
intellect and transcendent abilities no one will 
deny; but what shall we think of that man who re- 
mains part of a cabinet whose head vewves two 
bank charters, whilst he is a great bank champion? 
Does the Secretary of Siate dispense the patronage 
of his office so as to merit or receive the support 
of Whigs? No, sir; look to bis selections of news- 
papers to publish the laws. He selects the most 
vindictive parti an presses in the Loco Foco party. 
Witwess the papers selected in Lilinois, the Si. 
Louis Bulletin, the Nashville Union, the New Or- 
leans Adverticer, and a great many others mighi be 
enumerated. All the editors patronized by Mr. 
Webster, so far asI know, with but few exceptions, 
are either Democratic, or they are renegrades from 
the Whig ranks to the Tyler party; and his ap- 
poinimen's to office are even worse than his selec- 
lion of Dewspape's 

Mr. Chairman, let me suppose a case, for the 
sake of illustration. Suppose that Mr. Webster 
atone time to silence the thunders of the Globe 
agains! the Admonistration, and to effect that pur- 
pose sent Mr. Weaver to employ the editors of 
(hat paper to print certain census papers, and that 
Mr. Weaver didso employ the said editors; bat 
that the editors did not choose to support the Ad- 
minisiration, and then Mr. Webster repudiated the 
contrac', and hired the Editor of the Madisonian 
to print the same papers; and then let me suppose 
that Mr. Weaver was sammoned to go before a 
committee of this House to testify in relation to 
the matter, and that Mr. Webster, upon learning 
the fact that Mr. Weaver was to give his evidence 
before the commitiee, iold him to beware whathe did. 
And then suppose that Mr. Weaver was a clerk in 
Mr. Webster’s office, and that he construed Mr. 
Webster’s language inte a threat to dismiss him 
from cilice if he told the trath, and thai Weaver, 
like an honest man, immediately resigned his office. 
If this supposed case is founded in truth, what 
eonfidence.can we have in Mr. Webster’s recom- 


mendations? 


Now for the balance ef the Cabinet, Mr. 


Teoan Bill—Mr. Lane. 


Spencer, for insiance: he it was who wrote the 
call forthe Syracuse Convention, after the extra 
session, breathing daggers and ratsbane against the 
Presiden’; yet, in less than two weeks after de- 
nouncing the President in the most indignant 
strains, he becomes a Tyler man, and accepts the 
office of Secretary of War. To go no further, 
whatcan his recommendation be worth? Take, 
if you please, Mr. Secretary Upshur, the metaphy- 
sical abstractionist and disunion hero of the.Old 
Dominion: his recommendation can be worth 
nothing to me, until I can believe that he is the 
best friend of the Union who is ready at any time 
to destroy it. I have no time to speak of the other 
members of the Cabinet; but it is enough for me 
to know that, if they are the friends of John 
Tyler in his present position, they cannot be, in 
my judgment, friends of the country. And now, 
sir, aside from the force of the recommen. 
dations, what are the measures recommed- 
ed by the Administration? The Pvyesident 
recommends, in h’'s late most extraordinary 
message, the repeal of the bill of the last 
session, which provides for the distribution of 
the proceeds of the public lands. For the Jast ten 
years the Whigs have steadily contended for that 
measure; and now, as soon as it is passed, Mr. Ty- 
ler gives an earnest of his Whigery by recom- 
mending its repeal. And because we do not 
choose to follow him blindly, we are to be taunted 
with factious opposition. The President tells us 
io his message tha’, at the time ke recommended, in 
his message last June, the passage of the act he 
now proposes to repeal, he had reason to believe 
that there would be 2 surplus in the Treasury. 
Now, sir, how can that be, when, at the very time 
he recommended the passage of the distribution 
aet, the Secretary of the Treasury showed that, so 
far from there being an excess of revenue in the 
Treasury, there would be a deficiency of at least 
$16,000 000. Andat the very time when the dis- 
tribution bill was pending in this House, there 
was a bill pending fora loan of $12.000,000, and 
that loan asked for by the Administration. Now, 
one of two things is true: either that the Presid+nt, 
at the time he says he apprehended a surplus in 
the Treasury, was most grossly ignorant of the 
true condition of our finances, or tnat he stated in 
his last message what he knew to be untrue, and 
what this House and the world knows to be un- 
true. Now, 1 do not accuse the President of false- 
hood, but itis for his fyiends to choose for him 
which “horn of the dilemma they prefer; and in 
no event can heescape censure, ei'her for the most 
culpable ignorance or misrepresentation. The dis 
iribution act has been opposed by its enemies on 
the ground of iis supposed unconstitationality. 
How stands that objection? Congress, by the Con- 
suiution, has, by express grani, this power, to 
wit: To dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory and other pro- 
perty belonging to the United States. This grant 
of power, like many others which might be enu- 
merated inthe Constitution, has no limitation ex- 
cept the enlightened wisdom and sound discretion 
of Congress; and so it has always been consi- 
dered and practised upon by every Administration 
and every party since the foundation of the Go- 
vernment. 

During the administration of Washington, many 
laws were passed by Congress and approved by 
him upon the subject of the public lands, bared 
upon the idea that the General Government had 
the sole, exclusive, and unlimited control of these 
lands. Dering Washington’s administration, a 
grant of public lands was made by Congress to pri- 
vate individuals, without consideration. And dur- 
ing the Administrations of all his successors nume- 
rous donations of the public lands have been made 
to States, corporations, and individuals, for almost 
every conceivable object. Now, if we have no such 
power, all these grants must fail, and the title of 
the grantees is worth nothing. Mo one, I suppose, 
will contend fer that doctrine. Well, if we have 
the power to give away the lands themselves, have 
we not the power to dispose of their proceeds? A 
distinguished Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
CaLwoun,] at one time proposed to cede these lands 
to the States in which they lie, depriving the old 
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States of any interest in them; yet, in his ; 
now, we have not the power to divide the, 
of the public lands among all the Siate 
Union upon principles of equity and justice 
Kina, a distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
as early as 1832, that the public lands shy 
longer be looked to as a source of revenne 0 
United States. General Jackson approved, 
distributing the surplus revenue among the § 
and recommended that measure to Congress, 
did not that surplus arise from the sales of ih, 
lic lands? If that act was constitutional), ang 
doubts it, surely the act of the last Session 
equally constitutiona). The distributioy pol 
not only constitutional, but highly expedien, 
in strict accordance with the deeds of ces, 
which most of the public lands were cedej by 
different States to the General Governmey 
also in exact conformity to the uniform py 
of the General Government, from its origin 
present time. The act proposed to be rep 
is at this time of great and especial importa 
the States, many of them being largely ing 
ma:nly for internal improvements, which they 
first forced, or at least induced, to enter upon, by 
action of the Federal Government; for when 
Jackson vetoed the Maysville road bill, and 
policy of internal improvement was abandoned 
the Federal Government, we were told thai 
States alone should engage in that work. In 
suance of that policy, and further stimulated by 
distribution of the surplus revenue, systems ¢f 
provements were commenced, splendid and ma 
ficent in their conception and design, but farb 
the power of the Staies to complete at present. 
act of the last session would go far to relieve 
people of the States from taxation, and to sug 
their falling credit. nose 

In another point of view, it is but just to dj 
bute the proceeds of the public lands among 
States. The great source of revenue is, and al 
will be, in this country, duties on foreign imp 
tions. The power to tax foreign merchandise 
been surrendered by the States to the General ( 
vernment; and their only remaining means of 
venue is the power of ¢cirect taxation. To thi 
peal of the Jand bill I am opposed, not from 
factious opposition to the Administration, but {x 
an honest conviction of its impolicy and injustic 

Mr. Chairman, there is another measure 
posed by the Executive, to which, in the most bi 
manner, I desire to give my objections. | me 
the Exchequer Board recommended to us by 
President in his annual message, and submitted 
us by the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
neither the prorer time nor occasion for a lengl 
analysis of that measure; but inasmuch as 
gentlemen have referred to it, I will be] 
doned, I trust, for stating some of the most 
minent objections to the plan. I am opposed 
it, because itis an abandonment of our posit 
that Congress has the power to incorporatea 
tional Bank, and for the truth of which position 
have contended for twelve years; and at len 
the peopie, by an immense majority, have deci 
in our favor: becanse it has its origin with 
President and not with the people; because it 
ceeds on the great error which was so signally 
buked in the elections of 1840; namely, that it® 
the duty of the General Government to take ¢ 
of itself, and leave the people to take care 
themselves without the aid or sympathies of 
verniment; in a word, that the interests of the pt 
ple should be divorced from the interests of the @ 
vernment. I oppose it because of the danze 
increase which it brings to Executive influence, 
tronage, and power, by giving to the President 
direct and irresistible control over the whole 
cial operations of the nation, public and pr 
because it combines substantially all the features 
that monarchical, odious, and thrice concem 
Sub-Treasury scheme, (which broaght defeat 
the past Administration,) together with a 
overshadowing Government Bank, which i 
hands of a weak Executive would be liable togr 
abuses, and in the hands of an ambitious and 
rupt one, would be converted into an in 
enslave,the people, and in the end would lead 0% 
aristocracy of the purse, or to the despotism of 
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I believe in its operation it would 
beenry Siate bank in ‘ae Union; because | 
see any possible benefit which would arise 
«to those whom I represent; because its adop- 
elevate the powerof the President above the 
of the people, and substitute his will for the 

the na‘ion; and, lastly, because public sen- 
tin my distric!, so far as I have heard or be- 
igmost decidedly opposed to the whole 
ye; and Tam accountable to my constituents 
etes, al am under so many obligations, and not 
President, to whom neither myself nor the 

owes any thing. Mr. Chairman, I have 
en only of the political conduct of the Presi- 
and his Cabine’; of their private character I 
litle and say nothing. 
+. Chairman, if I kaow myself I do not and 


j 


Ceded not factioasly opposed the President. I would 
“tment; sod that bis Administration had been such as to 
VFM PRM. left it possible for me to have supported it. 
Or'gin MR or are the Whig party factionis’s. Have we 
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yoted for and passed every measure recom- 
jed by the Administration, with the solitary 
ption of the Exchequer Board, and that most 


ch they ordinary measure, the repeal of the land bil!? 

BPD, by ntleman from Virginia asks what are the 

oe GE ures which the ultra Whigs of this House, as 
an 


s pleased to call us, are in favor of, and intend 
apport? I answer for myself, one of the bum- 
members of that party, that Iam in ‘avor of 


andoned 
Old that 
























ra In ank of the United States; that I am in favor of 
oe YR if which will furnsh an ample revenue for 
ee af Na‘ional Treasury, and at the same time afford 


denial protection to American enterprise and 
ital, American labor and industry; and I amin 
or of the distribution among the States of the 
ceeds of the public lands. And in the honest 
oeacy of those measures I had rather have the 
ptyr’s deathbed of glory, than to pyrehase the 
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resent, 
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St to di jest haman elevation by their abandonment. 
a we are told that unless we take whatever mea- 
ae Mr. Tyler recommends, we shal! have no- 


g: or that we can get nothing, which amounts 


uandin precisely the same thing. 


a will not, Mr. Chairman, consent to humble 
To ti; ngress at the feet of the Executive. I will not 
front any action of mine violate the Constiintion of 


country and -evolutionize the whole frame of 
Gorernment, by givirg to the President, 
addition to all his other great powers, the 
nos! OMnipotent atiribute ot national legisla- 


, but 
1DjUstig 
asure p 


ae n. Give him the monstrous and alarming 
‘ ww gine of political power which he now asks, 
bmited is, and what arm shal! stay, what haman power 

This ‘st the swelling waves of corruption, venality, 
bt al d despotism which threaten even now to whelm 
ka ruins the blood-purchased Government of our 
ed ble ancestors? .Are the Whig party prepared to 
ot fice all their claims to honor, independence, 
yposed d patriotism, at the bidding of one man? Sir, I 
poxit around me those veteran Whigs who resisted 
wet demigod of party fame in his pa'miest days— 
oiiies hero of New Orleans; those who looked upon 


teal lion in the pride of his prowess with an un- 
ched cheek and an eye that quailed not; and 
all they consent now to receive law at the hands 
any man, and, least of all, at the hands of the 
sent Executive? Can we, with all the historic 
of our young Republic clustering around us, 
asearly in our history abandon our duty, our 
onstitulion, our country? Sir, before that act of 
f-immolation shall be consummated, remove 
rom this hall that proud national cagle—it is not 
fit emblem for a nation of slaves: remove from 
walls the portrait of that noble Frenchman 
0 shed his blood in a land of strangers for that 
berty which we trample upon: remove the por- 
tofthe Father of kis Country, for bondsmen 
never be its guardians. But I will not for a 
hent suffer. myself to think that liberty shall re- 
tive its death wound in this proud hall— 
“We will not be the traitor slaves 
While Heaven has light or earth has graves,” 

One word, Mr. Chairman, in relation to the inti- 
tion contained in the President’s last message on 
the subject of a foreign war. My thanks and the 
thanks of the whole country are due to the Presi- 
atand to Mr. Webster, his Secretary of State, 
ot the ability, zeal, and manjiness with which they 
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| Andrew Jackson, with interest and costs, the fine 


Ohio Resolutions—Mr. Tappan. 


have conduc'ed ali our negotiations. I hope the 
calamity of war is yet afar off; but if the national 
interest and national honcer require it, let it come; 
and in that event all the trne friends of the country 
will stand tegeter in defence of the Administration 
upon the ground which they have so nobly teken. 
To me it matters nothing who shall be our standard 
bearer, so that he bears aloft the noble banner of 
the Republic. 


SPEECH OF MR, TAPPAN, 
OF ONTO. 

In the Senate of the United Siates—On presenting the 
resolutions of the General Assembly of Uhio, in- 
structing her Senators, and requesting her Repre- 
sentatives, to urge the passage of a law refend- 
ine to General Andrew Jackson, with interest 
and costs, the fine of one thousand dollars im 
posed en him by the jadge of the Louisiana dis- 
trict in 1815, for an alleged offence agsinst the 
authority of said judge. 

Mr. Presivent, on the 25th day of January last, 
the General Assembly of the State of Ohio passed 
these resolutions: 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the Siate of 
the State of Ohio, That our Senators in Congress 
be instructed, and our Representatives be requested, 
to urge the passage of a law refunding to General 





of one thousand dollars, imposed on him by the 
judge of the Louisiana district in 1815, for an al- 
leged offence against the authority of said jadge. 

** Resolved, That the Governor of this State be re- 
quired to forward to each of our Senators and Re- 
presentatives in Congress, without delay, a copy of 
these resolutions. 

RUFUS P. SPALDING, 
Speaker of ihe House of Representatives. 
JAS. J. FARAN, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

© January 25, 1842.” 

The letter of bis Excelleney, the Governor of 
Ohic, enclosing these resolutions to me, is dated 
“Executive Office, Calembus, March 5, 1842.” 
The letter itself is post marked “ Co!umbus, Ohio, 
March 10. It was received here on the 14th. If 
these resolutions had been vent ‘* without delay,” 
they would have been received by us on the 29ih 
day of January last; in which case either my col- 
leagae or myself would with great pleasure have 
immediately obeyed these instractions, and, with 
leave of the Senate, have reported a bill to carry 
into effect the wishes of the State, whose represen. 
tatives we heve the honor to be in this body. The 
delay of the Governor of Olio has deprived us of 

this pleasure, and permitted the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, over the way, [Mr. Linn,] to re- 
port a bill to effect the same object. That Senator 
did not know that on the day he brought in his bill 
to refund the money to General Jackson, the Go- 
vernor of Ohio sent our instructions to the post of- 
fice in Columbus, and therefore could have no in- 
tentiun cf anticipating usin this matter. Know- 
ing, as the Senator probably did, that such resolu- 
tions had been passed in Ohio on the 25th of Jann- 
ary, and that if they had been sent “without delay,” 
they must have reached us on the 29-h of January, 
he, as every body else, supposed they were not to 
be sent at all. Wecould not, wi'h propriety, pro- 
ceed in this matter, until we shou!d reerive our in- 
structions, knowing that they had passed the As- 
sembly. But nothing of all this ought to have in- 
duced him to any further delay in bringing it be- 
fore Congress, I say this much, Mr. President, to 
sa‘isfy you and the people of Ohio that (as might 
otherwise have been supposed) we have not re- 
glected our duty in this matter. 

The State of Ohio asks to have this money re- 
funded, with interest and costs, because it was 
wrongfully and illegally exacted from Gen. Jack- 
son, by a judicial officer of the United States, and 
has been paid into the Treasury of the nation. 
Ohio believes that the assessing this fine upon Gen. 
Jackson was a most grievous wrong, a wrong 
alike injurious to him and disgraceful to the vation, 

Without intendiag or attempting an culegy 
upon General Jackson, or examining into any 
other part of his history, I will examine the 
facts atiending the infliction of the fine, ‘and 
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show you from them that every principle of right 
and of laws impose it upoa uses a daty of impera- 
tive obligation to refund him the money. These 
facts are ail to be found in what occurred between 
the 6th January, 1515, the day on which mariial 
law was declared at New Orlean’, and the latter 
pat of March of the same year. The first inquiry 
will be, did General Jackson do right in de- 
claring martial law?) Was such a declaration ne- 
cessary? 

General Jackson was sent by dhe Governmentto 
defeat the impending attempt of the British to pos- 
sess themselves of the city of New O:leans and the 
Lower Mississipp'; it was his duty to accomplish 
this object by every means in his power, for he would 
not have stood justified before God and his coun. 
try, if the Briiish had succeeded, throuch bis ne- 
glect or scruples to use those means. hus cons 
tided in by the nation, and !eft to the dictates of his 
own clear and sound jadgment, he declared mar- 
tial law ‘within the line of his sentrics,” including 
the city of New Orcleans, which was, in tub, his 
camp. I give you his reasons for this measure, in 
answer to arule of Jucge Hall upon him, (hereaf- 
ter to be considered.) He says: ; 

‘‘He wa: advised, not only by the Governor of 
the Siate, but very many influential persons, to 
proclaim martial law, as the only means of pro- 
ducing union, overcoming disaflection, detecting 
treason, abd calling forth the energies of the coun- 
try for its defence. This measure was discussed 
and recommended to the respondent, as he well re- 
collects, in the presence of the Judge of this heno- 
rable court, who not only made ro objeciion, but 
scemed, by his gestures and silenee, to approve of 
its being adopted. These opinions, respectable in 
themselves, derived greatei weight {rom that which 
the Governor (as appears by the annexed doeu- 
meats) expressed of the Legisiature, then in session. 
He represenied their fidelity as very doubtiul— 
seemed suspicious of some bad design at their pro- 
longed session, andeappeared extremely desirous 
tha: they should adjourn. The respondent had 
also been informed that in the House of Represen- 
tatives the idea thata very considerable part of the 
State belonged to the Spenizh Government, and 
Ought no! to be represented, hai been openly advo- 
cated, and favorably heard. The co poration of 
the Spaniards with the English was, at that time, a 
prevalent idea. This information, therefore, ap- 
peared highly important. He de'ermined to ex- 
amine, wiih the uimest care, all the facts that bad 
been communicated t» him, and not to act upon 
the advice he had received, until the clearest de- 
monstration should have determined its propriety. 
He was then «!most an entire siranger in the place 
he was sent to defend, and unacquainted with the 
langnage of a majority of its inkabitants. Whilst 
these circumstances were unfavorable to his ob- 
taining information on the one hand, on the other 
they precluded the suspicion that his measures were 
dictated by personal friendship, private animosity, 
or party views, Uaninfluenced by such motives, ke 
began his observations. He sovcght for informa- 
tion; and to obtain it. communicated with men of 
every. description. He believed that even then he 
discovered those high qualities which have sinee 
distinguiched these brave defenders of their coun- 
try; that the variety of language, the difference of 
habit, and even the national prejudices which 
seemed to-civide the inhabitants, might be made, 
if properly directed, the source of the most honora- 
bie eaiulation. Delicate attentions were neces- 
sary to foster this disposition, and measures 
of the highest energy, to restrain the ef- 
fects that such an assemblage was ca!culated to 
produce; he determined to employ them hoth—he 
called to his aid the impulse of national feeling, 
the higher motive of patriotic sentiment, and the 
noble enthusiasm of valor, They cpersated ina 
manner which History will record; and all who 
could be influenced by these feelings, rallied 
round the standard of their couniry. Their ef- 
forts, however, would have been unavailing, if the 
disaffected had been permitted to counteract them 
by their treason, the timid to paralyse them by their 
example, and both to stand aloof in the hour of 
danger, and enjoy the fruit of victory without the 
danger of deteat. A powerful, disciplined, and 
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royally appointed atmy was on our coast, com- 
manded by officers of tried valor and consummate 
ekill; their fleet had already destroyed the feeble de- 
fence on whic: alone we could rely to preveat their 
landing on our shores; their point of attack was un- 
ceriain—a hundred inlets were to be guarded by a 
force not enflicient in number for one; we had no 
lines of defence; treason lurked aracng us and only 
waited the expected signal of a defeat to show it- 
self cpenly. Our men were few, and those few 
but bad!y armed; our prospect of aid and supply 
was distant and uncertain; ovr utter roin if we 
failed, at hand and inevitable: every thing depended 
on the prompt and energetic use of the means we 
possersed—tn pniting the whole force of the com- 
munity into operation; it was a contest for the very 
existence of the State, and every nerve was to be 
Strained in its defence. The physical force of every 
individual, his moral faculties, his property, and 
the enrigy of his example, were to be called into 
action, and instant action. No delay, no hesitation, 
no inquiry about rights, or ALL was lost; and 
every thing dear to man, his property, hi: li’e, the 
honor’ of his family, bis country, its Constitution 
and laws, were swept away by the avowed princi- 
ples, and the open practice of the enemy with whom 
We were to contend. Fortifications were to be 
erected, supplies procared, arms to be suught for, 
requisitions to be made, the emissaries of the enemy 
to be waiched, lurking treason to be overawed, in- 
subordination to be ponished, and the con'agion of 
cowardly example to be stopped. 

“Ta thi: crisis, and under a firm persuasion that 
none of these objects could be effected by the exer- 
cise of the ordinary powers confided to him; under 
a solemn cunviction that the country commited to 
his care could be saved by that measure only from 
utter ruin—under a religious belief that he was per- 
forming the most important and sacred duty, the 
respondent proc’'aimed martial law.” 

Martial Jaw quieted or sugpressed al! discontent; 
it enabled the General to concentiate and infase 
his own noble daring into the whole of his small 
and ill-provided force; and two days after, the vic- 
tory of the 8th of January was gained. 

If sufficient has not been stated to justify the 
General in declaring martial law, I ask you to con- 
sider the position in which he was placed; the cily 
of New Orleans was, from the necessity of the case, 
his camp; the Britich, in superior force, had landed 
and were eight or nine miles below the city ; within 
three hours’ march; in bis camp were many over 
whom he had no contro!, whom he could not pre- 
vent (or punish by any process of civil law) 
from conveying intelligence to the enemy of his 
numbers, means of defence or offence, as well as 
of his intended or probable movements; was not 
the entire cominand of his own camp necessary to 
any efficient action? [t seems to me that this cannot 
be doub'ed. In time of war when the enemy’s 
force is near, and a battle is impending, if your ge- 
neral is obliged, by the necessities of his position, 
and the propriety of his operations, to occupy a 
cily as his camp, be mast have the entire command 
of such city, for the plain reason that it is impcs- 
ble, without such command, to condact his opera- 
tions with that recrecy which is necessary to his 
succes. To neglect, therefore, to take such com- 
mand, would be io neglect the duty which bis 
country had imposed upon him. I perceive but 
two ways in which General Jackson could have 
obtained the command of his own camp; one was 
by driving all ihe inhabitants out of the city, the 
other by declaring martial law. He wisely and 
humanely chose the latter, and by so doinz, saved 
the city from being sacked and piundered, and its 
inhabitants {rein being outraged or destroyed by 
the enemy. 

The defeated enemy retired to their shipping and 
waited jor reinforcement, in the mean time a rumor 
that preliminaries of peace had been signed reached 
the camp. 

“Mr. Livingston had arrived (says the his- 
torian) on the 10th, from the British fleet, 
whither he had gone to effect a_ general 
carte!: through him, Admiral Cochrane had 
announced the arrival of a vessel from Jamai- 
ca, with news of a peace having been agreed on by 
the two countries. This informatiog was immedi- 
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ately caught by the newsmongers, and either from 
iniention, or want of correct inieliigence, suddenly 
appeared in the Loui:iana Gazette, in an entirely 
different shape: it stated the airivalof a flag at 
headquarters, which announced the conclusion of 
a peace, and requested a suspension of hostilities. 
The effect of such a declaration would be io intro- 
duce disaffection among the troops, and induce 
them to believe that their accustomed vigilance 
was no longer necessary. Sensible of this, Gen. 
Jackson instructed the Editor to alter what he had 
stated, and exbibit the facts uly as they were. 
He adopted this course from an apprehension of 
serious consequences, One thing he well knew, 
that the enemy had retired, under circumstances of 
mortification and humbled feeling, at their com- 
plete discomfiture; nor was it an improbable con- 
jecture that they would yet seek an accomplish- 
meat of their views, through any channel a hope 
of success could be di:cerned. Might not this ce- 
claration of a peace, ani request for the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, introdaced before the public, be 
a device to induce a relaxation in his system of 
operation and defence; to divert his officers and sol- 
diers from that attention and activity so essential 
to secufity—to excite discontents and murmuriags, 
anda desire to be discharged from the further 
drudgery of acamp? Ali these dangers he saw 
lurking beneath it, if false; and whether true or 
false, it waz foreign to bis duty to be influenced by 
any thing not communicated officially by his Go- 
vernment. Fearful of the effects it might produce, 
he lost no time in addressisg his army: ‘How dis- 
graceful,’ he remarked, ‘as well as disasirons, 
would it be, if, by surrendering ourselves credu- 
lously to newsp*per publications—oltena proceed- 
ing from ‘gnorarce, but more frequently from dis- 
honest Ges gn, we should permitan cnemy, whom 
we hare so jJately and so gluiiously beaten, to re- 
gain the advantages he hes lost, and triumph over 
usin tarn.? A general order, at the same time, an- 
nounced that no publication relating to, or affect- 
ing the army, wa: to be published in any newspa- 
per, without first obiaining permission.” 

Beside this, the French Consul Toussard con- 
tinued to grant certificates to all Frenchmen, 
whether in the service or not, that as subjects of 
the Kine of the French, hey cou'd not he held to 
the performance of military duty. These men, 
uneasy under the restrainis of martial law, con- 
ducted themselves in such a manner as to compel 
the General on the 23:h February to issue the fel- 
lowing order: 

‘‘The French subjects having the certificates of 
the French Consul, countersigned by the command- 


ing genvral, wiil repair to the interior, no! short of: 


Baton Rowg’, until the enemy shail have left our 
waters or the restoration of pesce. Tois measure 
has become indispensable, from the numerous ap- 
plications of this kind, and will be carried into im- 
mediate effect. Notice will be taken of ali such 
persons toat may remain after the 31 of next 
month; and all cfficers are ordered togive infurma 
tion of every person remaining after that period 
that may come within their knowledge. 

“By command: 

(Signed) “ROBERT BUTLER, 

“Adjutant General.” 

Soon after this, a publication apprared ina 
newspaper printed in New Orleans, calculated to 
excile mutiny among the troops, and afford the 
enemy intelligence of the situation and disposition 
of the army. 

“Tn this the author deliberately and wickedly mis- 
represented the order as subjecting to removal ail 
Frenchmen whatever, even those who had glo- 
riously fought in defcnce of the couniry; and after 
many dangerous and unwasraniable declara'ions, 
be closes by calling upon all Frenchmen to flock 
to the standard of their consul—ihus advising 
and producing an act of insubordination, and pub- 
lishing the evidence of our weakness and discord 
to the enemy, who were siill in our vicialy, and 
no doubt anxious before the cessation of hosiilties, 
to wipe away the late stain on their arms,” 

The effcct of this was seen al once by ihe greatly 
increased disaffectien of the troops and clamors of 
the pecple. The Kentucky troops and two kun- 
drei of the Louisiana miliua, stationed in defence 
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of Villery’s canal, abandoned their POs! ¢ 
dred and fifty Louisianians, who Batrisoned 
Mentear and Fort Coquilles, post whieh ay. 
the passage to New Orleans of the Brig 
now bat haif a day’s sail from there, ay 
reinforced, abandoned their batteries andr : 
the city, notwithstanding the utmost exon 
their officers to retain them. The Genera) 
sent for the Editor of the paper, and dep 
him the author of this incendiary publicay; 
was informed that the author was one 
a member of the Louisiana Legislatnre, 
thereupon arrested. 

If it is asked why General Jackson qj; 
voke his proclamation of martial law, apd, 
the civil authority to assume ils fanctions, 
swer may be given in the language of the G, 
He says: 

“The enemy had retired from their posiij 
true; but they were sill on the coast, and wi 
few heurs’ sail of the city. They had beep ¢ 
ed, and with loss; but that loss was to be rep, 
by expecied reinforcemen‘s. Tueir numbers 
much more than quadrupled all the regular 4 
which the respondent could command; ani 
term of service of his most efficient militia§ 
was about to expire. Defeat, to a powerful 
active enemy, was more likely to operate as ay 
centive to renewed and increased exertion, th 
inspire them with despondency, or to paralyz 
efforts, A treaty, it is true, had been prop 
signed, but yet it might not be ratified. Ils eoy 


| even had not transpired; so that no reasonabies 


jrc'ure could be formed whether it would be 
ceptable; and the influence which the accony 
the signature bad on the army was deleterious 
the extreme, and showed a necessity for incr 
energy, instead of selaxation of discipline, 
who bad shown themselves zealous in te precej 
part of the campaign, became lukewarm in the 
vice. Wicked and weak mea, who, from 
rituation in life, ought to have furnished aba 
example, secretly encouraged the spirit of insaj 
dination. They affected to pity the hardships 
those who were kept in the field; they fomen 
disconient, by insinuating that the merits of th 
to whom ihey addressed themselves, bad not by 
sufficiently noticed or applauded; and disorder 
to such an alarming height, that at one period 
fifteen men and ore officer were found outs 
whole regiment, stationed to guard the very ave 
through which the enemy had pene'rated into { 
country. At another point, equally imporianl, 
whole corps, on which the greatest reliance hadb 
p'aced, operated upon upon by the acts of a ford 
agent, suddenly deserted their post. 

“If, trusting to an uncertain peace, ‘he resp 
dent had revoked his proclamation, or ceased to 
under it, ‘he fatal securi'y by which we were lulls 
would have desireyed all discipline, dissolved 
his foree, and left bim without any meansof d 
fending the country against an enemy instru¢ 
by the traitors wihin our bosom of the time 
place at which he might safely make his atlad 
In such an even’, his lite, which would certaid 
have been offered up, would have been buta fee 
expiation for the disgrace and misery int, whi 
his criminal negligence would bave plunged | 
country. 

“Fie thought the peace a probable, butby 
means a certain event. If it had realy lale 
place, a few days must bring us the offical adui 
of it; and he thought it betier to submi', du 
those few days, to the salutary restraint which 
been imposed, than to put every thing dear to olf 
selves and to our couniry at risk on an anc 
contingency. Admit the chances to have been 
hundred or a thousand to one in favor of the rail 
ca'ion, and against any renewed attempt of 
enemy, what should we say or think of ‘hep 
dence of the man who would stake his life, his f 
tune, his couniry, and his honor, eVen with sue 
odds in his favor, against a few days anticipsl 
of the blessings of peace? The respondent cov 
not bring himself to play so deep a hazard: ut! 
flaenced by the clamors of the ignorant and 
designing, he continued the exereise of that la 
which necessity had com 
and he still thinks himself justified by the situat 
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Posts » =.is for the course which he adopted and pur- 
tTisoned Hes he exercised this power wantonly or 
bich de perly’ 1€ so, he is liable, net, as he believes, 
> Brits pis honorabic court fur contempt, but to his 
¢; aude nt, fer an abuse of power; and to ‘hose 
20¢ rej yiduals Whom he has injared, in damages pro- 
st exenllMioned to that injury.” 
Gener Mlle law of seli-preservation is paramount to 
dem ciber Jaws, with States as with individaals. 
licatiog the midst of arms the lawsare silent.” 1 ad- 
ve Los that the right to deciare martial law must be 
ue, wy onthe ground of necessity alone, but of 
ity the Commanding General was the 
Dn did iadee. That he judged right, I have never ea- 
1, and» da doubt. He risked his life and well 
lions, ed reputation On the issue. If his country 
he Gada condemned the act as unnecessary and wan- 
infamy aud disgrace would have followed him 
Position, MMMM ihe grave. And can thi; Senate question the 
0d widllliopriety of his conduct on this occasion, when he 
been g been declared by the who’e nation the deliverer 
) be repalll his country for this glorious ect, and rewarded 
Umbers ihe greatest gift in their power to bestow—the 
Sular fg station among his fellow men? 
id; and MM Louallier, them, was arrested for sufficient cauce. 
Lilia (lM military tribunal could alone judge him, for he 
»Werful Med committed a military offence, “attempting to 
{€ &5 agile mutiny, and giving intelligence to the ene- 
on, th ” Hall, the district judge of the United Siates 
Tal ze who had been kept quiet hitherto, now. 
Nn prob mught proper to set up his authority against that 
lis coy the General. He issued a writ of habeas csrpus 
Ovabledim deliver Louallier from custody; this was an act 
uld be Mr mutiny, and if treated with rigor would have 
ACCOunMM/royght him at once before a military wibunal. 
ter icusmtye Commanding General, instead of being severe 
_/ncreuiith him, pitied his ignorance of his duty, and 
ine, spising his malice, ordered him to remove from 
* Preceiilie camp, with these instructions: 


10 the “| have thought proper to send you beyond the 
mils of my encampment, to prevent a repetition 
the improper conduct with which you have 
ren charged. You will remain without the line 
my sentinels until the ratification of peace is 
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fome rly announced, or until the British shall have 
of ‘heft the Southern coast.” 
Rot OX This happened on the 11:h March. Peace was 
order milroclaimed, and martial law ceased on the 13th. 
‘tiod o@MiRoon after, Jadge Hall returned to the city. 
d out ‘ly Instead of uniting with the whole population, 
) aveugieaded by their venerable bishop, in joy and thank- 
‘010 GMfulness for a deliverance almost miraculous, 
Or'anl, MiMachieved by the wisdom and energy of the General 
had be dthe gallantry of his army, he was brooding 
a fori his own imaginary wrongs, and planning 
me method to repair his wounded dignity. On 
his day twenty-seven years ago, he caused a rule 
of the district court to be served on Gen. Jack:en, 
appear before him and show cause why an at- 
tachment should not issue against hist for—Ist. 
using to obey a writ issued by Judge Hal); 2d, 
detaining an original paper belonging to the cour; 
and 34, for imprisoning the judge. 

The first cause was for the General refusing to 
obey a writ of habeas corpus in the case of Louallier; 
the second for detaining the writ. The whole of 

three causes assigned are founded on the hy- 
pothesis, that instead of General Jacksen having 
command of his camp, he exercised a limited au- 
thority under the control of the civil magistracy. 
trast I have satisfied you that martial law did in 
fact exist, and of necessary conzequence, tha' Judge 
Hali’s authority was suspended. If he wa3 in- 
jared by it, surely he was not the proper person to 
tty General Jackson for that injury. The princi- 
pal complaint against General Jackson was {or im- 
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Prisoning the judge. The imprisonment consisted © 


It sending an officer to escort him out of camp; and 
for this, instead of taking the regular legal remedy, 
by an action for assault and false imprisonmen’; 
it the State court which was open to him as well 
& every other citizen, he called the General to an- 
swer before himself. He went before the judge 
and proffered to show cause; The judge would not 
Permit him to do this, nor would he allow him to 
«sign his reasons in writing for his conduct, bat 
Without trial, without a hearing of his defenc’, he 
fined him one thousand dollars. You all know 
the conduct of the General on that occasion; he 
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saved the judge from the rising indignation of the 
peop'e and paid his fine to the United States Mar- 
shal. These preecedings of Judge Lali were not 
only exceeding!y outrageous, but they were whoily 
illegal and void; for, as says an eminent English 
jarist, “even an act of Parliament cannot make a 
mana jucge in his own cause.” This was truly 
and wholly the cause of the judge himself. If a 
law of Congress had existed which authorized bim 
to sit ia jadgment upon any man for an injury in- 
flicted upon himself, such a law would have been 
a mere dead letter, and the judge would have been 
bound to disregard it. It was the violation of this 
principle of jurisprudence which aroused the indig- 
nation of the people and endangered the life of this 
coniemptible judge. 

[am aware of the law of contempt; it is the 
power of self-preservation given to the courts; it 
results from necessity alone, and extends no further 
than necessity strictly requires; it has no power to 
avenge the wrongs and injuries done to the judge, 
unless those wrongs obstruct the regular course of 
justice. I am aware also of the manner in which 
the law of contempt has been administered in our 
courts where no statute jaw regula'ed it, 
and it was left to the discretion of the 
judges to determine what was or was hot 
a contempt. In one case a man was fined 
for contempt for reviewing the opinion of a 
judge ina newspaper. This judge was impeached 
betore this body and acquitted, because not quite 
two-thirds of the Senate voted him guilty. Some 
Senators, thinkirg probally that as Congress had 
negiected to pass a law on the subject of contempt, 
the jucge had nothing to govern his discretion in 
the matter, and therefore ought not to be convicted. 
Congress immediately passed sucha law, and no 
contempts have cccurred since in the United States 
courts. Ina State court, however, held in the 
same place, a judge is reported to have fined a 
lawyer for not obeying his order to sitdown. Ma- 
ny a lawyer might refuse io obey such an crder, 
but no one would refuse to sit down, or remove to 
some other position, if requested in a gentlemanly 
manner; but unfortunately there are men on the 
bench who are the very antipodes of gentlemen— 
who must neither be criticised, disobeyed nor 
laughed at. We read of a court directing their 
grand jury to indict an editor for libel for having 
published a humorous caricature of a trial before 
them. They had the modesty to send the cause to 
be tried before another court, but that court, unless 
grossly misrepresented, had such sympathy for the 
ridiculed judges ihat, not content with a fine of some 
hundred dollars inflicted by the majority of the 
court, the presiding judge shamefuily lamented 
that he was prevenied by his associates from im- 
prisoning the defendant, who would not probably 
have been convicted had not the same judge charged 
the jury inthe cause. 1 know nothing of the cha- 
racters of the persons charged, nor do I inquire, for 
that had nothing te do with these prosecutions, It 
wasthe acts committed and the intention only 
which should have been regarded. No learned ju- 
rist who is civil, polite and decorous in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, ever has occasion to 
resort to rules for contempt, or indictment ior libe}, 
to prevent his court from being impeded in the dis- 
charge of its duties or to preserve it from d.s- 
grace, 

It is the duty of Jegislators to discoun'enance all 
such abuses of authority, which cannot but bappea 
where men are permitied to judge in causes where 
they are apariy concerned. Bat the conduet of 
Judge Hall was more pre-eminently censurable. 
He attempted to aid and assist in introducing disor- 
der, insubordination and mutiny into a camp 
where he had no power, and failing in this, as soon 
as his authority as a judge was res‘ored, he re- 
venges his own fancied wrongs upon the General, 
and without grantiog-a hearing or tzia!, fines him 
who has been truly styled the second saviour of his 
country, the sum of one thousand dollars. It isa 
matter of surprise to me that this has no!, long be- 
fore now, eng?ged the aitention or Congress; that 
we have not been called upon to wipe out this foul 
blot on the juri:prudence of ourcountry. I do not 
consider this as a stain on the characier of Gen. 
Jackson; it is the country that is disgraced by per- 
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mitting this money to remain in the national Trea- 
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SPEECH OF MR. SOLLERS, 
OF MARYLAND, 

Delivered in the House of Representatives, December 
21, 1841.—On the resolution offered by Mr, 
Fitmore, of New York, to refer that part of th 
President’s messnge relative to tue tariff to the 
Committee on Manufactures. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that the House came to 
the determination to adjourn yesterday after I ob- 
tained the floor. I intended to address it bat fora 
very brief period, and it would have been much 
more in accordance wiih my own feelings to have 
proceeded in my remarks at that time than now, 
There is a degree of formality and importance at- 
tached to the circumstances of a member's obtain« 
ing the floor, giving way for a motion to acjourn, 
and being entitled to it the next day by the courtesy 
of the House, that is calculated to excite public ex- 
pectation, and produce the impression that the 
member so circumstanced is expected to deliver 
some original views, aud to invest the subject under 
consideration with more than ordinary interest, I 
have not the vanity to suppose that I can® do either 
one or the other; and if the House has, for a mo- 
meni, entertained such an idea, I beg it tobe un- 
deceived ; for 

“ A tale! God bless you, I have none to tell, sir.” 

I attempted, sir, some days since, to get the floor, 
and, had I been successful, I should have confined 
my remarks strictly to the question presented by the 
amendment of the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Arneaton) to the resolution offered by the 
sentleman from New York (Mr. Fitcmore)—and 
that question I understand to be this: Whether a 
particular portion of the President's message--that 
portion which treats of revenue and the incidental 
protection of American industry—shall be referred 
to the Committee on Manufactures or to the Comes 
mittee of Ways and Means; and I confess I was 
astonished tha’, upon a proposition so simple, and 
apparently so easy of adjustment, there should have 
sprung up a debate which has embraced within its 
range the whole policy of that vexed and agitating 
qnestion of a protective tariff. Whatever. may 
have been my intention at the commencement of 
this debate, I shall not now confine myself within 
the limits originally prescribed ; but, afier a glance 
at the real question at issue, which, in the progress 
of the debate, has become a subordinate one, I 
shall “ follow in the footsteps of my illustrious pre- 
decessors,” and express, in as brief and condensed 
a manner as possible, my views of the powers and 
duties of this government, in the regulanon of its 
commerce with foreign nations, and its obligation 
to protect and encourage the industry of its citizens. 

if { understand any thing of the history and 
character of the Committee on Manufactures, it 
was raised by the House of Representatives for the 
express purpose of taking under its immediate 
charge all questions touching the important subject 
of the tariff; and that, from its organization to 
this time, such questions have never been referred 
to any other standiug committee of this Hoase, 

From almost the origin of the government down to 

the period of 1819, at which time the Committee 

on Manufactures was raised, the Congress of the 

United States had, by a series of legislation, grad- 

ually established the system of a protective tariff, 

as the setiled and permanent policy of the govern- 
ment. With these facts before us, why, I ask, sir, 
at this late day, is the atiempt made to divert the 
business of the House from its usval channels, to 
interfere with the established order of things, and 
to disturb that necessary principle of parliamentary 
convenience, that any subject coming before this 
House should be referred to that committee which, 
from its organization, appropriate fanctions, and 
duties, is better qualified to take charge of that sub. 
ject? True it is, that that portion of the President's 
message proposed to be referred looks to two Ime 
portant objects—revenue and protection ; and pro- 
tection is regarded by the President 2s only ineti- 
dental to the principle of laying imposts for re- 
venue. Yet I think it will be readily conceded 
that the incident is of almost as much importance 
as the principle ; and that a subject fraught with so 
much difficulty, and affecting such a variety of in- 
terests, would be more likely to receive that calm 

and unfmpassioned deliberation, if referred to a 

committee instituted for the specific purpose of 
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taking such subjects under its charge, and eminent- 
ly qualified, from the materials of which it is com- 
posed, for its a 404 adjustment. 

Bot, while I shall vote for the reference of this 
subject to the Committee on Manufactures, I desire 
it to be understood that I do nut mean to commit 
myself either for or against the bill which may 
emanate from that committee. My vote upon the 
bill will depend upon certain conditions, which I 
think the House will understand before I conclude. 
So mach, then, sir, for the question of reference. 

[t is a little remarkable, Mr. Speaker, that in 
the nineteenth century there should be found any 
individual, professing to be acquainted with the 
structure of our government, who should question 
the constitutional power of Congress to proteet the 
labor, the industry, and enterprise of our country- 
men. I have always imagined that one of the great 
blessings flowing from the adoption of the Federal 
Constitation and the abolition of the old confederacy 
was this very power of protecting the industry of 
our citizens, I had hoped that a power which had 
been recognised by every Congress which has met 
since the formation of the government, and the ex- 
ercise of which has been recommended by every 
President, and ably sustained and defended by the 
most ehlightened statesmen this country ever pro- 
duced, would not at this late day be subjected to 
the charge of unconstitutionality. But there are 
some persons of an original turn of mind—philoso- 
phersfever bent upon some new and untried ex- 
pedient—special pleaders in the construction of 
the Constitution; in a ‘ord, sir, abstractionists, 
who, disdaining the landmarks which have been 
set up by the very hands that framed the Constitu- 
tion, trampling under their feet that which has re- 
ceived the reverence and sanction of time, are con- 
stantly astonishing and amusing the world with 
their absurdities. With such persons, I confess, I 
have but little sympathy ; their philosophy is rather 
too mueh of the transcendental order for me. I 
am willing to be guided by the “ ever-glorious ex- 
ample of our republican fathers;” and it will al- 
ways be my pride and comfort, in the language of 
an eminent English jurist, “to stand super anti- 
quas vias.” 1 know, sir, of no proposition more 
entitled to a place among the absurdities I have 
mentioned than that which was laid down a few 
days since by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Ruerr,) in the remarks he at that time sub- 
mitted to the House; and though Iam aware of 
ihe danger I hazard in entering into a contest with 
these gentlemen, 

“Whocan a hair divide 

’Tween north and northwest side,”’ 
I cannot let the present occasion pass without at- 
tempting to expose what I consider to be one of the 
greatest fallacies that was ever uttered upon this 
floor. Sir, if I understood the gentleman from 
South Carolina aright, the position which he as- 
sumed was this: “ That while he acknowledged 
the government had the power to lay imposts for 
revenue, it had no right io discriminate in regard 
to the articles upon which the imposts should be 
laid ;” or, in other words, he denies that Congress 
has the right, even incidentally, to protect the va- 
neous branches of industry of the country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the assertion of a mere ab- 
styact theoretical principle, incapable of being cai- 
ried out into practical resulis, must at once be re- 
pudiated by every one who believes that the 
Constiiuiion contains no idle and unnecessary 
provisions, and that in it there is no grant of 
power that may not and ought not on the proper 
occasion to be exercised. And how, I ask the 
honorable gentleman, is his proposition to be 
carried out? Llow are you to Jay duties without 
discriminating t? The wit of man can devise but 
one mode; and even that will be found, upon ex- 
amination, to be utterly inefficient. In order to 
carry out this preposition, you must levy the same 
amount of duties upon all the imports brought into 
the country ; and this is the far. famed “ horizontal 
tariff,” which had its origin in the South Carolina 
convention, in the daysot nullification. And what, 
Task, would bethe effect of suchasystem? Mark 
you, sir; according to the argaments of these hor- 
izontal.tariff gentlemen, you are inhibited from 
laying duties, except for the express purpose of 
revenue ; if isa power delicate and dangerous at 
all times, and nothing but the absolute wants of the 
treasury can justify its exercise. Well, then, re- 
venue is wanted ; and how will your horizontal tar- 
iff produce it? If the same amount of duties be laid 
pn all articles amported into the country, does not 
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the honorable gentleman perceive that, in a case 
where heavy duties-were necessary to fill an ex- 
hansted treasury, the imposition of those duties 
must amount to a total prohibition of some articles 
so taxed; and thus the very object for which the 
duties were laid would be defeated, and the source 
from which you calculated on deriving revenue 
would be dried up? 

But this is not the only effect of the system. If 1 
am not very much mistaken, it would promote an 


interest against which some gentlemen of the south ° 


seem to be waging a sysiematic warfare—a war- 
fare in which I cannot join them, in which I can 
feel no sympathy, and to which I shall be found 
opposed as long as I retain the name and charac- 
ter of an Ameriean. I mean the interest of the 
manufacturer. If l understand any thing of the 
demand for protection, made by the manufacturers, 
of this government, it is this: that, in laying duties 
for revenue, you shall so discriminate as to enable 
them fairly to compete with the pauper labor of 
Europe. The horizontal tariff would more than 
grant their wishes. In some cases it would totally 
prohibit the introduction of the foreign article, and 
thus give them what they have never asked—a 
complete monopoly. This, then, sir, is the effect 
of the system, It defeats the object for which im- 
posts are laid, and promotes an interest to which 
its advocates have always evinced a deep and set- 
tied hostility. 

Akin to this horizontal abstraction is another 
theory of the speculative State of South Carolina, 
which, from an illustration put to establish its cor- 
rectness, has received the soubriquet of the “ forty- 
bale theory.” It is a case put by Mr. McDuffie 
vhen he was a member of this House, and which 
its advocates have vauntingly said was never an- 
swered, and never eould be. 

I acknowledge, Mr. Speaker, that the case is in- 
geniously put ; that it is well calculated to deceive 
those who are in the habit of looking only superfi- 
cially at things, and who are unacquainted with 
the facis upon which the theory is built. The il- 
lustration is evidently intended to establish the 
dogma, that the producers of exports are taxed to 
the amount of the cuties levied upon imports. If 
it does not mean to prove this, it means nothing. 
And I say, viewel in this light, agreater absurdity 
was never nitered, It is said thatsome philosopher 
of antiquity had conceived the crude and fanciful 
theory that the world rested upon the back of an 
immense tortoise ; but that theory, which was des- 
tined to create such a revolution in the opinions of 
mankind, was unfortunately exploded by one of 
his pupils asking him upon what the tortoise rested. 


And Ithink, Mr, Speakér, it will be no difficult _ 


matter to prove the entire want of foundation of 
this boasted forty-bale theory, by the same species 
of reasoning,—the “reductio ad absurdum,” If it be 
true that the producers of exports pay all the duties 
upon the imports, then it must follow that the pro- 
ducers are the only consumers; for in no other 
way can the producers of exports be subjected to a 
tax growing out of the laying of duties upon im- 
ports, than by being consumers of the articles upon 
which duties are so laid. Now, assuming this to 
be so, what is the fact? It is weil known that the 
States of South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and a few other southern States, are the pro- 
ducers of one-half, at least, of the whole exports 
from this country; and thus it will follow that these 
States, comprising about one-fourth of the Union, 
consume at least one-half of all the imports brought 
into the United States. Does any man in his 
senses believe this? Does any man believe that 
these States I have mentioned consume as much of 
foreign production as the whole of the Union to- 
gether? Is it nota fact, on the contrary, that the 
slave States consume less of foreign luxuries than 
the free Sta'es, beeause the siave portion of our 
population are not in the habit of using such luxa- 
ries? 

But agair: Ifthe theory be good as to one quar- 
ter of the Union, it will hold good as to a portion 
of a particular State. Now, Mr, Speaker, I have 
the honor to represent upon this floor a district ia 
Maryland, which may be said to produce alone the 
whole exports from that State; and, although I 
know the inhabitants of that district are notin the 
habit of denying themselves the luxuries of life, 


either foreign. or domestic, candor compels me to” 


acknowledge that they do not, in my opinion, con- 
sume quite as much as the inhabitants of every 
other portion of the State put together. 

Such, sir, is this noted theory, founded upon a 


Hof k> 


misapprehension of facts, and which 

a large portion of our southern brethren.» 
them believe that any effort which has bees, 
to protect the interest of one part of the Ty 
erated as a direct tax upon the other. "Pheoy 
been the deceitful dogmas which have ea. 
naturally liberal and generous sentimenis 
south, and imparted to them a tone of sey 
and jealousy, 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that our legislation 
ihis subject should be stripped of that jeaj 
distrust which have ever characterized it? 
lime that we should adopt a liberal and en); 
ed policy—that we should legislate, not as the 
resentatives of this State or that—not of the} 
or of the south—but as the Representative, . 
common people, bound together by many anj 
dearing ties, but by none so strong as that of | 
a common government, capable of throwip 
broad wgis over the various,interests of its ejij, 

And why should the government not haye, 
power to protect the patient industry and op, 
terprise of our people’? ‘Tell me it has ney 
power to do this—tell me it is so nerveless gj 
becile,as to be incapable of protecting the , 
and industry of its own citizens—that it so wn 
the elements of self-protection, as not to be 
defend the aggressions made upon the labor of 
citizens by the governments of Europe |—anj 
tell you, sir, in my opinion, it is a governmepi , 
worth living under, 

But, Mr. Speaker, the question at. this time 
not whether the government has the constiiutigy 
‘power Lo protect the industry of its citizens; by, 

IS it expedient to exercise that power? And Ig 
that a more fortunate juncture—a more auspicio 
period has never occurred, since the adoptions 
the Constitution, for the permanent adjustmen, 
this exciting subject. Your treasury is empty, th 
revenue derived trom your present system of dui 
and imposts is not suflicient to defray the expens 
of the government; the public lands, which pour 
millions annually into your treasury, have, } 
the wise and equitable legislation of the extra s 
sion, passed intorthe hands of the States ; and yy 
have no source from which to derive the means¢ 
carrying on the government, but by an increase ig 
the rate of duties upon imports. And shall vw 
not avail ourselves of the means? Shall wer 
fuse to adopt the truly constitutional method g 
raising revenue, because, in pursving that metho 
we may incidentally protect a particular brand 
of industry in the country? Sir, I rejoice that iy 
time has arrived when this government is plarel 
in a position which compels it to extend its protew 
tion to the various interests of the country. In 
joice that we are compelled to take the first sig 
towards emancipation from dependence upoa o> 
er countries, which has almost paralyzed thee» 
ergies of our people, and proved such a consian 
drain upon the national wealth; for, rely. upon it, 
sir, there is no sounder maxim of political econ 
my than that which teaches that a nation whic 
consumes more than it produces must inevitably 
become mmpoverished. And if ever. the tim 
should come when this country, teeming. wih 
blessings which have been literally showered upo 
it by the hand of Providence, abundant in allth 
sources of national and individual wealth; includ: 
ing within its boundaries every diversity of sil 
and climate, suited for the employment ot mania 
every department of human industry, and wooing 
to its shores, by the benignity of its institutions, 
the skill and enterprise of the old world ;—wher 
ever, I say, it shall, by a wise course of legislation, 
be enabled to produce all that is necessary forthe 
consumption of its inhabitants—shall be selfsu* 
taining, self existing—then we may call ourselves 
an independent nation, and not until then. 

And yet this “consummation so devoutly tok 
wished "—this idea of complete independence, 
so dear to every American, is never to be realized, 
—because the south is jealous of the north, 
fears Yankee enterprise may receive more ple 
tection at the hands of the government than itde 
serves. I thank God, sir, I have never permi 
myself to indulge a feeling so revolting to that 
other glorious sentiment, which teaches mie that 
the people of this country are the members of acom- 
mon family, linked together by the most endearing 
lies, whose achievements are recorded in & com 
mon history, having a common origin, a comma 
destiny. 

_ I desire to see the day when evidences of Amet- 
ican skill and ingenuity shall be found in every 
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has ter’ of the globe, when its commerce shall 
ma ques every ocean, and its agricultural products 
S been found in every market of the world. I desire 
© Unig IEEE to see the day w the name of American shall 
Thee; associated with all that is elegant and refined in 
e Sti the arts, all that is magnificent in improvements, 


and with every thing that can adorn and beautify 
national character. And how is this to be accom- 
jished ? Sir, you must nurture, protect, and en- 


nents of 
Hf selfiy 


slat the industry, skill, and enterprise of your 
ea) os ei ple. You must ‘fondle, with a parent’s 
ed it, pand, those infant establishments which now, in 
d enjj the days of their helplessness, are appealing to 


aS the ou for assistance; and, while you are doing this, 


of the} a must instil into the minds of the people a dis- 
tatives ; ike for those foreign gewgaws which corrupt 
ANY anja their taste, which destroy the sentiment of nation- 
thal of yim ality, and render them dependent. You must 
hrowip teach them to believe that that which bears the 
1S Citjzalmm im of American possesses a far greater, far 
Ot hayejlllmE richer value, than any thing which is manufac- 
and engl tured by the pauper labor of despotic governments. 
has no But, Mr. Speaker, while this is a happy juncture 
less, so lm for the adjustment of this question, so as to extend 
ng the sm the protection of the government to the various 
It $0 ¥ manufactures of the country, [ hail it as the most 
10 be abjeilimm auspicious period for extending that protection to 
labor of another interest, not less desefving the attention 
pe !~anj fF and consideration of this House. Sir, there is an 
TO Men! » interest in this country, over the oppressions of 
which this government has for years slept in per- 
this time fect indifference. There is an interest to whose 
DSL utigy appeals for protection this government has turned 
Zens; by a ‘eat ear, permitting it to struggle on with all the 
Aud] difficulties, oppressions, and restrictions, with 
> AUSpici which it is embarrassed, until we who are en- 
adoption im gaged in that interest (I mean the tobacco-plant. ° 
ijustment, SS have begun seriously to calculate the value of 
s empty, (me a government that will thus permit us to be preyed 
Tm Of Cuigilmm upon by the cupidity of other countries. Permit 
he expengimm me to read to the Honse a statement I have pre- 
Lich pound pared, showing the amount of duties levied upon 
’, have, MB American tobacco in foreign markets. 
@ extra sg “Average value of tobacco exported to various 
S ; and yom countries of Europe, from 1735 to September, 1833, 
1e Means dime $7,267,000; constituting one-tenth of the whole ex- 
INCrease j ports, and being second in point of value, and up- 
l shall wi onwhich England levies a duty of over 800 per 
hall wemiim™m cent.; Russia over 200 per cent.; the greater part 
ructhod of of Germany 100 per cent.; and France, where the 
1at metho MR sale of it is a government monopoly, over 600 per 
lar brand cent,” 
ice that thy Now, sir, I say a more disgusting statement can- 
{ 18 placel® not be made to this House, and one which ought to 
| its proof bring the blush upon the face of every individual 
ntry. Ie anxious forthe honor and dignity of the country. 
first sig Here is asingle article, in the production of 
> upon ob which a large number of your citizens are en- 
red thees gaged, amounting in value to the sum of seven 
& consian millions and a half of dollars, subjected to duties 
‘ly. upon it amounting, in the aggregate, to over thirty mil- 
ical econe lions "of dollars. Does the history of the world 
on which afford such an instance of total indifference on the 
inevilably part of a government to the interest of its citi- 
the tim "zens? True, you have attempted to ameliorate 
ming. wih Me our condition by negotiation; and I will do the ad- 
vered upo ministration of Mr, Van Buren the justice to say 
t in all the that it did all that could be effected by that means. 
th; inclad: But negotiation has been vain and fruitless. You 
sity of soil appealed to the liberality of the governments wiih 
ot mania whom you entered info negotiations. You told 
nd wooing them that a liberal and enlightened policy ought 
DSULUtONS, to be adopted in the intercourse between great na- 
1 ;—whet BAB tions ; and they answered you by pointing to their 
egislation, empty coffers, and their people crushed to the 
ary for the earth by taxes. They have, in every instance, ad- 
— = mitted the injustice of their policy ; but pleaded, 


in extenuation, the necessities of their treasuries. 
There is but one course left, and that is demand- 


i. 
yutly tobe ed by oe: consideration of sound policy, and by 
thi 


pendenct, HM the duty this government owes to ils cilizens, to 
e realized, prowet them and their interests from foreign ag- 
north, a! HAE gression. You must adopt a system of counter- 
more pi Ma vailing duties, This is tae open, manly, and de- 
than co cided course. You must teach them that they 
gg reper no longer to the labor and industry of 
me aa ig asa means of supplying their empty 
bOraces But, Mr. Speaker, every. proposition which has 
endearing BAR for its obje ee ae of the industry of the 
in 2 com Hae Country, is d by some empty theorist, who 
cee  enaced abe baantlases dove trade; and 
. nee my proposition for retaliatory duties 
< on will be ‘subjected to the same opposition, How 


mMpremely ridiculous it isto ask of this govern- 
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ment to adopt the principles of free trade, when 
the people of this country are literally preyed upon 
by the cormorant governments of eee ow 
absurd it is to ask this government to throw open 
its ports to the productions of all the wor'ld, free 
of duty, while, as I have shown you from one sin- 
gle article, the product of this country, they are 
deriving a revenue of over $30,000,000! I trust, 
sir, the time has come when this House has ceased 
to be governed by such delusive theories, and 
when it is prepared to uphold the honor of the 
country ad protien the interests of its citizens, 


SPEECH OF MR CALHOUN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

In Senate, March 16, 1842—On Mr. Cray’s resolu- 
tions in relation tothe revenues and expenditures 
of the Government. 

Mr. CALHOUN said: These resolutions are of 

a very mixed and contradictory character, They 

contain much that I approve, and much that I con- 

demn. I approve of them, in the first place, because 
they recognise the era act, and profess to 
respect its provisions. [I still more heartily approve 
of them because they assert that no duty ought to 
be laid but for revenue, and no revenue raised but 
what may be necessary forthe economical adminis- 
tration of the Government, and, by consequence, 
abandon the protective policy. I very decidedly 
— of the preference which they give to the ad 
valorem, over specific duties, and the effective ar- 
gument of the Senator [Mr. Cray] in support of 
that preference. And, finally, | approve of the prin- 
ciple that the Government ought not to rely on 
loans or Treasury notes, as a part of their ways and 
means in time of peace, except to meet a temporary 
deficit. : 
Having approved of so much, it may be asked, 
for what do I condemn them? I do it for 
this; that they do not propose to carry outin practice, 
what they profess in principle; that while they pro- 
fess to respect the compromise act, they vio- 
late it in every essential particular but one, 
the ad valorem principle, and even that I fear it is 
intended to set aside by the juggle of home valua- 
tion. Ifthere be any part of that act more sacred 
than another, ii is that which provides that there 
shall be no duty imposed after the 30th of June 
next, except for revenue, and no revenue raised, 
but what may be necessary to the economical admi- 
nistration ofthe Government. It was for that the 
act ‘was passed, and without which, it would not 
have existed. If that was not apparent on the face 
of the act itself, the causes which led to its adop- 
tion would clearly prove it. It is sufficient, in this 
connection, to remind the Senate that the object of 
the act was to terminate the controversy between 
the State of South Carolina and this Government, 
rowing out of the tariff of 1828. The object of the 
tate, as far as it was individually concerned, was 
twofold—to put down the protective policy, and to 
protect herself against high duties, even for reve- 
nue, when it could be avoided by due regard to eco- 
nomy. ‘To secure the former, the provision was 
inserted that no duty should be laid but for revenue; 
and the latter, that no revenue should be raised but 
what was necessary for the economical administra- 
tion of the Government, Without these provisions, 

I, as her representative on this floor, would never 

have given my assent to the act; and, if I had, the 

State would never have acquiesced init. I speak 

with perfect confidence; for even with these impor- 

tant provisions, she reluctantly assented to the com- 
promise. 
Besides these, there was another object in which 





‘the whole Union was deeply concerned, which in- 


fluenced her in the step she then took; and that was 
to guard against the dangerous consequences of an 
accumulation of a large surplus reyenne in the 
Treasury after the payment of the public debt. 
While defending herself and the portion of the 
Union in which her lot is east, against an unconsti- 
tutional and oppressive measure, she was not un- 
mindful of her Federal duties and obligations, nor 
did she permit her fidelity'to the Union and the Go- 
vernment to be impaired in her resistance to op- 
pression. She had the sagacity to see, long in ad- 
vance, the corrupting and dangerous eonsequences 
of a large and permanent surplus, of which experi- 
ence has since given such calamitous evidence; and 
has the merit of taking the most intrepid stand 
against it, while others were unheeding, or indiffe- 
rent to consequences. aa inst this dan- 
ger, every article imp , that did not come in 
conflict with the protective policy, was made, by the 
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compromise act, duty free to the 30th of June next, 
which, in the aggregate, equalled in value those 
on which the duties were retained; that. is, She half 
the duties were forthwith repealed, but to prevent 
the possibility of abuse, and to guard, in the most 
effectual manner, the two leading provisions of the 
act, it was expressly provided that, after that time 

ali articles of imports, except a small list contained 
in the 5th section, should be subject to duty, and that 
no duty should thereafter exceed 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. The intention of the former provision was 
to prevent the enlargement of the free list, and 
thereby raising the duties proportionally higher on 
the dutied arti@les; and of the latter, that under no 
pretext whatever, for protection or revenue, should 
duties be raised above 20 per cent. which was re- 
garded as the extreme limits to which they ought 
ever to be carried for revenue. These were the 
guards on which I relied to prevent a return to the 
protective policy, or the raising of the revenue be- 
yond what the necessary and economical wants of 
the Government might require, and which, if they 
should be respected, will prove all-sufficient for the 
purpose intended. 

Having secured these essential points, as far as 
the State and the Unionat large were concerned, the 
next object was so to reduce the duties on the pro- 
tected articles, as to prevent any shock to the ma- 
nufacturing interests, The State waged no war 
against them. Her opposition was to the unconstitu- 
tional and oppressive means by which it was sought 
to promote them at the expense of the other great 
interests of the community. She wished the manu- 
facturers well; and in proposing to bring down the 
duties gradually, through asloW process of many 
years, to the revenue point, I but faithfully repre- 
sented her feelings. My first proposition was to 
allow seven years, and to take one-seventh annual- 
ly off, but, finally, 1 acquiesced in extending the 
time two years more, and to reduce the duties as 
provided for by the act. So far from being an op- 
ponent to manufacturing industry, there is not one 
within the reach of my voice, who putsa higher esti- 
mate on those arts, mechanical and chemical, by 
which matter is subjected to the dominion of mind. 
I regard them as the very basis of civilization, and 
the principal means designed by Providence for 
the future progress and improvement of our race. 
They will be found in progress to react on the 
moral and _ political world, and thereby producing 
greater and more salutary changes in both, than all 
other causes combined. 

Such tare the leading objects of the com- 
promise act. It is admitted on all hands, that 
the provisions in favor of the manufacturing 
interest have been faithfully observed on our 
part. We have patiently waited the nine years of 
slow reduction, and resisted every attempt to make 
changes against the manufacturing interest, even 
when they would have operated in our favor, and 
for which we have received the thanks of those who 
represented it on this floor. And now, when the 
time has arrived, when it is our turn to enjoy its 
benefits, they who called on us to adhere to the act, 
when the interest of the manufactures was at stake, 
and commended us for our fidelity to the eompro- 
mise, turn round, when it suits their interest, and 
cooly and openly ‘violate every provision in our 
favor, with the single exception already noticed, as 
I shall neXt proceed to show. 

For that purpose it will be necessary to 
go back to the extraordinary session, for then 
the violation commenced. Going then back, 
and passing over minor points, | charge upon 
the Senator and his friends in the first place a 
palpable infraction of the compromise, in raisings 
the duties without making the least effort to reduce’ 
the expenditures of the Government, to what was 
necessary to its economical administration. The 
act is itive, that no more revenue should be 
raised than what‘such administration might require; 
a provision just as essential as that which requires 
that no duty should be imposed bot for revenue. 
Acting, then, in the spirit of the act, the first step 
towards a revision of the duties should have been 
to ascertain what amount of revenue would be re- 

uired for the economical administration of the 

vernment. Was that done? Nothing like it; 
but the very reverse. Not an effort was made to 
ascertain what the wants of the Treasury required; 
not one to reduce the expenditures, although the 
Senator and his party had come in on a solemn 
pledge to make a great reduction. Instead of that, 
every effort was made to increase the expenditures 
and add to the loans, forgetful alike of the 


mise and pledges to the people, and at the same 
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time, to reduce the revenue es the in- 
come from the lands, with the on oft increas- 
ing the @uties on the imports, 

he next charge I make isa great enlargement 
of the list of free articles by, the act increasing the 
duties — at the same session, in direct violation 
of the fifth section of the compromise act,  t ore- 
seeing that the protective system might again be 
renewed, and high duties imposed, simply by ex- 
tending the list ot free articles, and throwing the 
whole burden of supporting the Government on the 
articles selected for protection, that section enume- 
rates ashort list of articles which should be duty 
free after the 30th June next, and provided that ail 
which were not enumerated should be subject to 
duties after that period, in order to guard against 
such abuses. In the face of this provision, the act 
alluded to increased the list of free articles mani- 
fold, taking the amount stated by the Senator, -as 
contained in that list, to becorrect. 

Such were the infractions of the act during 
that sessioa; and it is now proposed by these 
resolutions to give the finishing blow by rais- 
ing the duties, on an average, to thirty per 
ecentum on all articles not made free, in ex- 
press violation of the main provision in the com- 
promise, that no duty should be laid above 20 per 
cent. after the 30th of June next. The Senator ad- 
mits this to be an infraction, but pleads necessity. 
Now, sir, IL admit, if there be indeed a necessity— 
if, after reducing the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment to its just and economical wants, and the list 
of free articles to that provided for in the act, 
and returning the revenue from the lands to the 
‘Treasury, there should be a deficit, which could 
not be met, without going beyond the 20 per cent. a 
case would be made that mightjustify it. But I 
utterly deny, in the first place, that if all had 
beer done that ought to have been, there would 
be any Such necessity, and in the next, the right 
to plead a necessity of his own creating. I go 
farther, and call on him to explain how he can, in 
tairness or honor,after what occured at the extraor- 
dinary session, propose,as he has in these resolutions, 
to repeal the provision in the distribution act which 
makes it void if the duties should be raised above 
20 per cent. ft is well known to all, that it could 
not have passed without the insertion of that provi- 
sion, ind that on its passage ee that of the 
bankrupt bill. Now I] ask him how, after having 
secured the passage of two such important mea- 
sures, can he reconcile it with what is fair or hono- 
rable, to turn round and propose to repealithe very 
provision by which their passage was efiecied? 

But the Senator denies that the necessity is of his 
creating, and insists that if the revenue from the 
land were restored, rigid economy enforced, and 
all the provisions of the compromise respected, there 
would not be sufficient income to meet the neces- 
sary and economical wants of the Government. I 
take issue with him on the fact, and shall now pro- 
ceed to show, that even on his own data, there 
would be ample revenue without raising the duties 
above 20 per cent. 

According to the estimates of the Senator, the 
whole amount of appropriations, excluding public 
debt, required for the service of the year, perma- 
nent and current, under the various heads of civil 
list and miscellaneous, army and navy in all their 
branches, is twenty millions five hundred thousand 
dollars. ‘To which he adds for other appropria- 
tions, not included in these, one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which can mean nothing but 
contingent, unforeseen expenditures ; and for the 
debt, two millions of dollars, making in the aggre- 

@ gate twenty-four millions of dollars, To this he 
proposes to add two millions more annually, as a 
reserved fundto meet contingencies, to which I 
object, on the ground that the object is already pro- 
vided for by the one million five hundred thousand 
dollars for appropriations not included in the twen- 
ty millions five hundred thousand. There can be 
no demand on the Treasury but through appropri- 
ations, and there can be no meaning attached to 
contingent appropriations, but such unforeseen ex- 
pendituresas are not usually included under the va- 
rious headsof civil list, miscellaneous, army and na- 
vy. The Senator has clearly atteanpted to makea 
distinetion that does not exist, and in consequence 
made a double provision forthe same object. Of 
the two, I take the less sum, as I regard it ample 
as a permanent contingent fund, which will make 
his esiimate for the year, thus correeted,to be twen- 
—— millions of dollars—a sum surely amply 
arge. 

Let us now (urn to the ways and means to meet 
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this large demand on the Treasury. The first item 
is the revenue from the land, which ought to yield, 
upder proper management, an average of at least 
three millions five hundred.thousand dollars for the 
next five years, and which would reduce the 
amount to be provided for from the im totwen- 
ty millions five hundred thousand dollars. , From 
this there ought to be deducted at least five hun- 
dred thousand dollars from the saving that may be 
made in the collection of the customs, which the 
Senator estimates at one million six hundred thou- 
sand. I find, taking aseries of years, under the 
tariff of 1828, with. its exorbitant duties, and 
the consequent great increase of expenditures 
to guard against smuggling and frauds, that 
the collection of about an equal sum cost 4.12 
per cent. Allowing the same rate under the more 
simple and moderate system of duties, according 
even to the scheme of the Senator, and the cost of 
collection, instead of the sam proposed, would be 
about eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
making a difference of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand; but for the facility of counting, and to be 
liberal, I allow but half a million for saving. That 
would reduce the sum to be provided for by duties, 
to twenty millions of dollars; and the next question 
is, what rate of duty will be necessary to meet that 
amount? 

Here, again, I will take the estimate of the Sena- 
tor, as the basis of my calculation, He bases 
his estimates of the imports, on the proba- 
ble amount of the exports, adding fifieen per 
cent. tothe former for the profits of freight and 
trade. On this basis he estimates the probable 
amount of imports at one hundred and nineteen 
millions of dollars, a sum probably too low, taking 
the average of the next five years, provided the du- 
ties shall be moderate, and no adverse unforeseen 
cause should intervene. From this sum he deduct- 
ed ten millions to meet the interest abroad, on ac- 
count of the debts of the States; a sum, forthe rea- 
son assigned by the Senator from New Hampshire 
behind me, too large, at least by three millions of 
dollars. Deduct seven millions on that ac- 
count, and there would be left one hundred and 
twelve millions. The Senator next deducted 
eighteen millions for articles made free by the act 
of the extra session, not including coffee and tea, 
which he estimates at twelve millions. I cannot 
assent to the deduction to the extent stated, as it is 
clearly against the provisions of the compromise 
act, as beyond the permanent free list provided for 
by that act. What would be the amount within its 
limits I have not been able to ascertain; but on the 
best data I have been able to obtain, I would not 
suppose that it would much, if any, exceed three 
million five hundred thousand dollars, not includ- 
ing gold andsilver. lexclude them because they 
are constantly flowing in and out, according to the 
demands of trade, the imports of one year becom- 
ing the exports of the next, and the reverse, except 
the small amount that may be permanently added to 
the circulation or be used in thecountry. Thesum 
of three million five hundred thousand dollars de- 
ducted from the hundred and twelve millions, would 
leave, on the data assumed, a hundred and eight 
million five hundred thousand as the probable an- 
nual amount of dutiable articles, that would be im- 
ported for home consumption. Twenty per cent. 
on that sum would give twenty-one million seven 
hundred thousand dollars, a sum ample to meet the 
amount estimated, and cover the necessary expen- 
ses of colléttion, and pay the bounties and premi- 
‘ums properly chargeable on the Treasury. 

But in making these calculations, I by no means 


wish to be understood as acquiescing in the esti- , 


mates which the Senator has made of what ought 
to be the expenditures of the Government. : I hold 
them much too high. With an efficient system of 
administration, actuated by atrue spirit of econo- 
my, seventeen millions would be ample to meet all 
expenses, Without impairing the efficiency of the 
Government, as I have shown on a former occa- 
sion; to raise which an average duty of twelve or 
fifteen per cent. instead of twenty, would, with the 
aid of the revenue from the lands, be abundantly 
sufficient. ‘ 
Having now shown, that while the Senator pro- 
fesses to respect the compromise, he has in fact vio- 


lated, or proposes to violate, all the essential i 
0 


sions of theact, and that his plea of necessity for the 
proposing tu raise the duties above the twenty per 
cént. utterly fails him, it may be asked, how is this 
contradiction in his course to. be explained? Is he 
deluded, or does he intend to*delude others? To 
suppose the latter would impeach his sincerity, 
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which I do not intend to. question. But how is de. 
lusion to be accounted for? It results from his posi. 
tion. 

He is a tariff man, decidedly o to free 
trade. We have his own authority for the asger, 
tion. According t his views, free trade is 
the greatest curses that could befall the country 
and a high protective tariff among the greates 
blessings. While he thns thinks and feels, circu, 
stances not necessary to be explained, have placed 
him in such relation to the compromise act that he 
is sincerely desirous of respecting its provisi 
but the misfortune is, that his respect for it is not 
compatible with his strong attachment to his Jon 
cherished system of policy. There is no estima. 
ing the force of self-delusion in a position so cop. 
tradictory,of which the course of the Senator on this 
occasion furnishes a striking illustration. Enter. 
taining the opinion he does, it is natural that he 
should desire to carry out in practice his high re. 
strictive notions on one side and opposition to free 
trade on the other; nor is it to be wondered at that 
his respect for the compromise act should have to 
yield as far as they stand in the way of his favorite 
apie: especially as he has persuaded himself that 
the experiment, as he chooses to call it, of free 
trade, has utterly failed on trial. Under that im. 
pression, he boldly asserted that the reduction of the 
duties had impaired the productive energy of the 
country and has proved a curse not only to the por. 
tion of the country which.so strongly advocated it, 
but to the very State by whose efforts the protectlye 
policy was overthrown. 

Here, again, | take issue on the fact with the 
Senator. I deny, in the first place, that we 
have had free trade, or any thing that comes 
-near,to’ it. It is true that about one-half of the 
articles were made duty free, but, on the re- 
sidue, and they the most important, but a small re- 
duction of duties, comparatively speaking, was made 
prior to the Ist of January last. ‘Till then, the duty 
on most of the articles was at a high protective 
rate. But while I deny that we have had free 
trade, 1 equally deny that the reduction which has 
taken place has in any degree impaired the produc- 
tive energies of the country, or proved a curse to 
the staple States. On the contrary, I assert and 
shall prove that its effects has equalled the most 
sanguine expectation of the friends of free trade, 
notwithstanding the highly adverse circumstances 
under which it has taken place; that of a currency 
fluctuating and deranged, credit universally im- 
paired, the machinery of commerce broken, and 
our principal customer, on whom we mainly 
depend for the sales of our produce abroad, and the 
purchase of our supplies, in a state of the greatest 
commercial embarrassment. In the midst of all 
these opposing and formidable difficulties, the pro- 
ductive energies of the country Have advanced be- 
yond all. former example, under the wholesome sti- 
mulus of reduction of duties, as [ shall next pro- 
ceed to show. r 

I shall draw my facts principally from the annv- 
al commercial document from the Treasury De- 
partment, which gives full and authentic informa, 
tion of the’commerce and navigation of the year, 
in all their relations, and shall begin with that por- 
tion ef our domestic products which is shipped 
abroad, and which constitutes the basis of our com- 
merce and navigation. I shall not include the 
imports, not because they be: give a less favora- 
ble view of our, industrial pursuits, but because 
they would give one that was apparently too favo- 
vorable during the last four years, owing to 
vast extent of loans’contracted abroad by many of 
the States, and which were principally returned in 
merchandise of various descriptions. Nor shall | 
include the carrying trade, because it is little affect- 
ed by the rate of the duties, as they are returned in 
the shape of drawbacks on reshipment of the im- 
ported articles. : 

In order to have a full and satisfact view of 
the relative effeets of increasing and reducing: the 
duties on our export trade, I have arranged inf 
A, the aggregate amount of all our domestic ¢x- 

rts, including manufactures, for sixteen yeats, 

eginning with 1825, the first year under the fi 
tariff laid professedly for’ protection, and ending 
with 1840, divided into two equal periods of eight 
i each; the first ending with 1832.and compre- 

ending the period of the two ive tariffs of 
24 and °28, and the last extending from the termi- 
nation of the first to 1840 inclusive. “I have not in- 
cluded ’41 because it would impede the facility of 
comparing the two periods, by m one Jon 
than the other, and not becauseit would be less} 
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yorable the other years, since the commence- 
ee cebactite. L have extended the first to 
m3, notwithstanding the reduction of the duties 
on coffee, tea, and some other articles be: in 
1830, and which, as a reference to the table will 
show, gave a considerable impulse to our export 
trade in 1831 and ’32, and a corresponding increase 
of the exports to the period of high protective du- 
ties, which fairly belongs to that of reduction, The 
reat reduction took place in March, 1833, un- 
the compromise act, and with that year ac- 
cordingly I commence the period of reduction, to 
the effects of which the Senator attributes such dis- 
astrous results tothe industry of the country. 
With these remarks I shall now proceed to com- 
re the two periods, in order to ascertain how far 
ee will sustain or refute his bold declamatory as- 
sertions. 
The aggregate amount of the value of the ex- 
rts, in the first series of years, from 1824 to 1833, 
the period when the protective policy was in its 
greatest vigor, was $49,198,564, making an ave- 
rage of $57,399,945 per annum, throughout the pe- 
riod; while the aggregate amount of value in the 
last, the period of reduction under the compromise, 
was $768,352,365, giving an average of $96,442,795, 
and making an aggregate gain, in the period of re- 
duction, over that of protection, of $299,174,791, 





rather more than 65 per cent. on the average of the 
former period; an increase without example in any 
former period of the history of our commerce. 
This vast increase has had a corresponding effect 
on our tonnage in the foreign and coasting trade, as 
will appear by reference to table B, which contains 
a statement of our tonnage for thetwo periods. The 
aggregate amount of the foreign tonnage at the 
close of the first period was, in the foreign, 686,989, 
and the coasting 752,456 tons, making the aggre- 
gate 1,439,450 tons, against the last, in the fo- 
reign trade, of 896,664, and the coasting, 1,280,- 
999; making, in the aggregate, 2,180,763, and an 
increase during the period of reduction of duties, 
over that of protection, of 741,303 tons; while du- 
ring the first, there was an actual falling off in the 
tonnage, as the table will show. 

But it will no doubt be objected, that this 
mighty impulse from reduction, which has so 
vastly increased our exports and tonnage, was 
confined to the great agricultural staples; and 
that the effects will be found to be the re- 
verse on the manufacturing industry of the coun- 
try. The very opposite is the fact; so far trom fall- 
ing off, it is the very branch of our exports that has 
received. the greatest impulse, as will be apparent 
by reference to table C, in which the exports, in 
value, of domestic manufactures are arranged in ta- 
bular form, divided into the same periods. It will 
appear, by reference to it, that the whole value of 
the exports of domestic manufactures, during the 
period of high protective duties, was but $43,180,- 

55. So far from increasing, there was an actual 
falling off, comparing the last with the first year of 
the series, of $505,633. Now turn to the period of 
reduction of duties, and mark the contrast. Instead 
of falling off, the exports increased to $65,917,018 
during the period; and, comparing the last year of 
the series with the last.of that of high pro‘ective du- 
ties, the increase will be found to be $7,798,207, 
fester than the former year by nearly three mil- 
ions of dollars. This vast increase of the exports 
of domestic manufactures, even beyond the other 
branches. of exports, is attributable mainly to the 
fact, that a large portion of the articles, for which 
they were exchanged, were made duty free during 
the period under the semetualion waite the greater 
part of those. for which the great agricultural sta- 
Bes were exchanged, were still subject to high du-’ 

es. 

Butit has been said that this vast increase has re- 
sulted from the embarrassed state of the home mar- 
ket, which forced the manufacturers to go abroad to 

purchasers, and that it is rather an evidence of 
their depression than their prosperity. To test the 
truth of this objection, I propose to select the manu- 
facture of cotton, which furnishes the largest item 
inthe exports of domestic manufactures, and shall 
show conclusively that the increase of exports un- 
der the reduction of duties, so far from being pro- 


duced by the cause assi is but the natural re- 
sult ot the healthy. and flourishing condition of that 
important branch of our indusiry. I shall go to its 
head qua omar Angie vere, 106 ay peodt, 29 
afc the best possible evidence of its actual 


cull aginst foros place, and, in ihe adores 
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of all official documents, shall draw from a highly 
respectable sourse, the writer of the money articles 
in the New York Herald, who appears to have 
drawn from some authentic source, if we may judge 
from the minuteness of his statement. 

According to his statement, the entire amount of 
cotton goods made at Lowell, in 1839, was 58,263,- 
400 yards, and in 1840, 73,853,400 yards, making 
an inerease, in a single year, of 15,590,000 yards, 
more than 25 per cent. on the entire growth in that 
branch in that flourishing town, from its foundation 
to the beginning ofthe year 1840! But as great as 
that is, it is not equal, in proportion, to the quantity 
of the raw article consumed, which in the former 
year was 19,258,600 pounds, and the latter 2s,- 
764,000; increase 9,509,600; more than 50 per cent. 
in one year, on the entire increase of the consump- 
tion, up to the commencement of the year! What 
makes it the more striking, is the fact, that this 
great increase took place under a very great fall of 
price, averaging fu y 22 per cent.; but notwith- 
standing this great fall, the aggregate gain from the 
fall in the price of the raw material and extension 
of the operations exceeded that of 1839 by $195,922; 
affording conclusive proof that low prices and in- 
creased gain may be reconciled in manufacturing 
industry. 


tion to the extension of the operation, and that so 
far from indicating a prosperous condition, it is in- 
dicative of the reverse. To this I reply, that ifthe 
fact be as supposed—-if the year 1840 was really a 
bad, insiead of a good year, tor the manufacture of 
cotton in Massachusetts and the adjacent region— 
the proof will be found in the falling off of their 
operations the next year. But, so far from that be- 
ing the case, I shall show, by conclusive evidence, 
that their increase in 1841 exceeded all preceding 
years, if we may judge from the quantity of the raw 
material required, than which there can be nothing 
safer by which to judge. 

[holdin my hand a statement of the amount of 
cotton imported into Boston from 1835 to 1840, in- 
clusive; and from the Ist of January, 1841, to the 
25th May, of the same year, being rather less than 
five months, taken from the Boston Atlas, which 
may be regarded as good authority on the subject. 
Now, assuming, as I safely may, that the cotton im- 
ported into Boston is almost exclusively for domes- 
tic use, and is consumed by that large portion of 
our cotton manufacturers, which draw their sup- 
ply from there, we will have in the quantity im- 

orted, very nearly the quantity consumed; and 
in that consumed, the extent of the manufacturing 
operations in the entire circle, which draws its sup- 

ies from Boston, Now, what says the statement? 
n 1835 there were imported, in round numbers, 
into Boston 80,000~bales; in 1836, 82,000; in 1837, 
82,000; in 1838, 96,000; in 1839, 94,000; in 1840, 
136,000; and from Ist January to the 26th May, 
1841, 93,000; and for the year, as estimated by the 
Editor of the Atlas, 150,000, almost double the con- 
sumption, as compared to 1835, in theshort space of 
eight years, and increasing more and more rapidly 
with the reduction of duties, and the most rapidly, 
just as the period of the final great reduction is 
about to take place. LIrejoice at all this. I re- 
joice, because itis proof conclusive of the great 
prosperity, up to that period, of this important 
ranch of our industry; because it is proof of the 
beneficial and stimulating effect of decreasing du- 
ties; because I see in such results that the great 
staple interest of the South, and the great manufac- 
turing intererest of the North may be reconciled, 
and that each will find, on fair trial, their mutual 
interest in low duties and a sound currency, asthe 
only safe and solid protection. This great and 
striking result is not, be assured, accidental, hk 
comes from fixed laws, which only reqnire to be 
known, and to be acted. on, to give unbounded 
prosperity tothe country. But I had almost forgotten 
to ask, how.can this vast increase of 1841, com- 
pared with that of 1840, be reconciled with the sup- 
posed unproductive condition of the manufacture of 
cotton in the latter year? Have our New England 
bretbren oe theirsagacity and prudence, and 
gone on rapidiy extending their operations, in spite 
of a decaying business? 

But I have eer exhausted the proof of the 
~~ and beneficial effects resulting ioe the re- 

uction of the duties. It has been alleged as a 
conclusive objection against the reduction of duties, 
that it would inundate the country with imports of 
foreign production, the belief of which has spread 
great alarm among the manufacturing interest of 
the country, I admit that the injudicious and sudy 


But it may be said that the gain is not in propor- 
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den reduction at the beginning of this year, and 
which is to take place on the June next, may, 
to a considerable extent, have the temporary effect 
apprehended. I was opposed to throwing so great 
a reduction on the termination of the series of years 
of reduction fixed by the compromise ; and that for 
the reason that it would have that effect. Had the 
reduction been equally distributed over the whole 
period, as I proposed, or had the offer I made atthe 
extraordinary sessien been accepted, of bringing 
down the duties above 20 per cent. on the protected. 
articles gradually, and raising those on the free in 
the same way, the evil would have been wholly 
avoided; but other counsel prevailed. The mis- 
chief is now done, and must be endured. It is, 
however, some consolation to think it will be bat 
temporary. Low duties and a sound currency 
will prove the most effective preventive to over im- 
portation, and the alarm, in the end, will prove un- 
tounded.. That reduction of duties nas not been 
followed by the evil eee we have strong 
proof in the fact that it has not been the case under 
the regular and gradual reduction provided by the 
compromise, quite down to the last great reduction. 
In 1439 the importation of cotton goods, of all descrip- 
tions, amounted in value to $13,913,393, and in 
1840 to but $6,594,484; making a reduction in one 
year, under the increasing reduction of duties, of 
$7,408,909; more than equal to the whole amount 
of the importation of the year; and yet, with all 
these decisive proofs of their great and growing 
prosperity, the cotton and other manufacturing in- 
leresis are pouring in petitions day atler day by 
thousands, crying out for relief, and asking for high 
and oppressive duties on almost every article of 
consumption, for their benefit, at the expense of the 
rest of the community, and that, too, when the 
great ps ve exporting interest, if we are to believe 
the members representing these petitioners on this 
floor, is-at the sametime in the most depressed and 
embarrassed condition. 

But it is attempted to explain these striking pfoofs 
of prosperity, which cannot be denied, by stating 
that they occurred under high protective duties, as 
only four-tenths of the duties above 20 per ceni. on 
protected articles had been taken off prior to the 
Ist January last, and that what remained was am- 
ple for protection; and that it is to that, not the re- 
duction of the duties, that this great increase of the 
manufacture of cotton is to be attributed. In reply, 
[ ask if protection, and not reduction of duties, be 
in fact the cause, how is it to be explained that so 
little progress was made by the cotton manufac- 
iories during the high protective duties of the ta- 
riffS of 1824and ’28! And how, that the progress 
has been more and more rapid, just in proportion as 
the duties have been reduced, under the compro- 
mise, as the vast increase of the importation of the 
raw material into the port of Boston clearly indi- 
cates? These facts prove, beyond controversy, that 
the great increase in question did not depend on the 
protective policy, but the reverse, the reduction of 
duties,and may be fairly attributed to the effect which 
the repeal and the reduction of duties under that 
act has had, in cheapening the cost of production af 
home, and enlarging the market for the product 
of our labor abroad by removing so many and such 
oppressiveputdens from our foreign exchanges, 

laving now shown the relative effects of pro- 
tection and reduction of duties on the export trade 
generally, and on the tonnage, foreign and coast- 
ing, and the manufacture and consumption of cot- 
ton, I shall now proceed to trace their comparative 
effects on the three great agricultural staples, cot. 
ton, rice and tobacco, all of which are the product 
of that portion of the Union which the Senator and 
his friends wonld persuade us has suffered‘ so 
much from the reduction of the duties. - I shall be- 
gin with 1920 and conclude with 1840, making 
twenty-one years, which I shall divide into three 
equal periods of seven years each; the first to ex- 
tend to 1826 inclusive, the second to 1833 inclusive, 
and the last to 1841. The first will conclude with 
the period which fairly represents the eflects of the 
high duties under the act of 1516, with one or two 
supplemental acts passed at the clore of the late 
war; the second, that under the protective tariffs 
of 1824 and 1828, and the- last, that under the com- 
promise or reduction of duties. I have. com- 
menced the periods of protection and reduction at 
a little later period than in making out the table of 
exports generally, because the agricultural staples 
are sold and shipped in the fiscal year su 
to their production, and are not materially ed 
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equal parts, nearly coinciding with those marked 
and dissimilar periods of legislation, in referrence 
to the duties on imports. The disturbing effects of 
the late war on the commerce of the country, had 
in a great measure ceased at the date of the com- 
mencement of the first period. With these expla- 
natory remarks, I shalt heat with cotton, the lead- 
ing article, and shal] draw my facts from official 
documents, unless otherwise stated. 

‘Table marked Dvcontains a statement of the va- 
jue of the exports of cotton for each year during 
this long period, divided, as already stated, into pe- 
riods of seven years; by reference to which, it will 
b: seen that the aggregate value of the exports for 
the first period of seven years, from ’19 to "26 inclu- 
sive, was $170,765,993. That period was one of 
severe contraction of the currency, following the 
great expansion in consequence of the universal 
suspension of all the banks south otf New England, 
from 1513 to 1817, end was marked by great com- 
mercial and pecuniary embarrassment. 

The aggregate exports in value for the. next pe- 
riod of seven years, from the termination of the 
first io °33 inclusive, was $201,302,247—(see same 
table,) a periotl throughout of high protective du- 
ties, without relaxation, excepting the two last 
years, when the duties on coffee, tea, and some 
o-her articles were greatly reduced, and which, as 
will te seen by reference to the table, had a very 
sensible eflect in increasing the exports of those 
vears. ‘I'he increase of the exports in the whole 
of this period, compared with the former, was but 
$31,536,254, about 1 5-6 per cent. being a rate per 
cent, compared to the increase of population, of 
about 1-15 only. But even this inconsiderable in- 
crease, in a period marked by no extraordinary vi- 
cissitude or embarrassment in the commerce or 
currency of the country, over one of severe contrac- 
tion and embarrassment, occurred principally dur- 
ing the last two years of the series, after the reduc- 
iion of the duties already alluded to, and to which 
it may be fairly attributed. 

The aggregate increase for the last period of 
seven years, from “33, the year of the compromise 
to 41, was $435,300,830—(see same table,) a period 
throughout of reduction, making an increase of 
$233,993,583, equal to about 115 per cent. compared 
t » the aggregate value of the period of high protec- 
t ve tariff, and four times greater than the average 
inerease of our population for the same period, and 
this for a large portion of the time of unexampled 
derangement of the currency and pecuniary and 
commercial embarrassment. 

I shall now pass to the next most important of 
our great agricultural staples, tobacco, referring 
for a detailed view to table marked E, and for ex- 
planation as to each period, the remarks made in 
reference tu cotton. 

The aggregate export in value of tobacco for 
the first period was $43,411,569; and of the second, 
$39,953,570, being an actual falfing off under the 
high, increased protective duties of the acts of '24 
and ’28, compared to the lower, but still high du- 
ties of the former period, of $3,557,899, and that 
tuo in the absence of all adverse causes except the 
high oppressive duties during the period. 

‘Turp now to the period of reduction and witness 
the result, notwithstanding all its embarrassments, 
The aggregate export of tobacco during that pe- 
riod ‘creased to $57,809,098—an increase, com- 
pared to the period of protection, of $17,945,528— 
equal to about 43 per cent. on the former and near- 
ly double compared to the increase of population. 
And yet, with this striking fact, taken from official 
documents, there are those residing in the tobacco 
region who, not content with this vast and rapid 
increase, would resort to retaliatory duties on silks, 
linens, wines, and the other articles made free of 
daty by the compromise act, in order to increase 
still more the tobacco trade; that is, they would 
lay heavy duties on the very articles, the excep- 
tion of which from duties has given it this mighty 
increase, in the hopeless struggle of compelling 
a change in the Jong established system of finance 
by whieh tobacco has been subject to high duties 
in the old nations of Europe. If what is aimed 
at could be accomplished, it would be well, though 
{ doubt whether it would be to the advantage of 
our tobaeco trade, even if it could be done; but if 
1 Should fail, the loss would be certain and incal- 
culable to the tobacco growers. The trade would 
be sacrificed in the attempt. The duty ey im- 
posed, at the extra session, of 20 per cent, will do 
much to cripple the trade. 

i shall next proceed to the least considerable of 

the three staples, rice, referring for detailed infor- 
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mation to the table F, and hére we have the only 
unfavorable result which any of the items of ex- 
ports I have examined give. The ag; te ex- 

rts of rice, in value, during the riod, 
were $12,334,369, and in the second, $16,308,842, 
showing a gain of $3,974,573, and in the third of 
$15,314,739, showing a et off of $994,103 in 
the exports, probably caused by the greater con- 
sumption at home, in consequence of opening the 
interior to its use by means of railroads and ca- 
nals, and*the drawing off of hands engaged in 
the culture of rice to be employed in that of cot- 
ton. 

By combining the whole, it will appear that 
the aggregate gain on the three staples in the second 
period, that of high protective duties, compared 
with the first, that of lower, but still high duties and 
great commercial and pecuniary embarrassment, 
dedtcting the falling off on tobacco, and adding the 
gain on rice, is only $31,953,828 in seven years, 
on an aggregate export, during the first period, of 
$226,538,201, less than 14 per cent. for the whole 
period, being an increase, compared to that of the 
population for the time, of about one-sixteenth only; 
while the aggregate gain of the Jast period (that of 
reduction of duties) on the three staples combined, 
deducting the loss on rice, and adding the gain on 
tobacco, 1s, compared to the second, that of high 
rr duties, $250,950,958 in the seven years; 

eing an increase greater than the whole amount 
of the aggregate exports of the preceding period, 
and greater than the ratio of the increase of popu- 
lation for the time, by more than 34 to one. 

Such is the mighty impulse, which (1 will not say 
free-trade, for we are still far from it) but which a 
reduction of duties has given to the export trade of 
our great agricultural staples, from which the com- 
merce and ge, a of the country derive their 
main support. There can be no mistake. The 
facts are drawn from official sources and do not 
a ofany error which can materially vary the 
result. 

But I admit that there is great pecuniary em- 
barrassment and distress throughout the whole 
staple region, notwithstanding this vast increase 
of the production and value of their great staples. 
The fact being admitted, the question is, what is 
the cause? The Senator and his friends attribute 
it to the reduction of the duties. Ideny it. The 
official documents deny it; for nothing is more certain 
than that the income of the staple States, taken as a 
whole, never has been so great; no, nothing like it 
in proportion to its population, as it has been during 
the period since the adoption of the compromise. 
Be, then, the cause what it may, it is certain that 
the reduction of duties is not, and that so far from 
that, it has taken place in spite of, and not in con- 
sequence of reduction. What, then, is it? Iwill tell 

ou: indebtedness—universal, deep indebtedness of 

tates, gorporations, and individuals, followed by a 
forced and sudden liquidation. That is the obvi- 
ous and unguestionable cause. And what has 
caused that? What but a vast and long continued 
expansion of the currency, which raised prices Le 
yond all former rates, and which by its delusive ef- 
fects turned the whole community into a body of 
speculators, in the eager expectation of amassing 
sudden fortunes? And what caused this great and 
disastrous expansion? The banks, combined with 
the high and oppressive duties imposed by the tariff 
of 1828. It was that meastre, which by its neces- 
sary operatton turned exchanges in favor of this 
country, and, by necessary consequence, as I have 
proved on a former occasion,* caused the great ex- 
pansion which followed the passage of that act, 
and which, by a series of causes, explained on the 
same occasion, continued to keep exchanges either 
in our favor or about par, to the suspension in 
1837. Another powerful cause for this expansion, 
resulting from high duties and springing from the 
same act, was the vast surplus revenue which it ac- 
cumulated in the Treasury, or rather in the banks, 
as its depositories, and which became, in fact, bank 
capital in its worst and most corrupting form, and did 
more to overthrow them and cause the presentembar- 
rassed state of the Government and country, than 
all other causes combined. It was the proximate 
cause of the then suspension; and, in turn, of their 
present ruined condition, and that of the forced liqui- 
dation under which the country is suffering. 
These causes, withthe bankrupt law and the return 
of stocks from abroad, followed by a drain of specie, 
have produced that universal and intense pecunia- 
ry embarrassment and distress of which we hear 
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such complaint. They belong to the bankin: 
tariff eee, and not to the reduction of duties 
which so far frgn rae oe cause, has done much 
to mitigate the evil, by e vast addition it has made 
tothe income of the country, as has been shown, 
But, in addition these, the great staple region, 

cially the cotton region of the Southwest, have ad 
great and peculiar difficulties of theirown. The 
rapid extinction of the Indian title to a vast ang 
fertile territory in that quarter, with a climate ang 
soil more congenial to the growth of cotton than 
any of the Atlantic States, which, in combination 
with the expanded state of the currency, led to bold 
and reckless speculation, on a great scale, at the 
highest prices in land and negroes, and which have 
overwhelmed the Southwestern States with debt, 


‘and notwithstanding the vast increase of their ip. 


come, have left them in their present embarrasseq 
condition, 

These, I repeat, are the great causes of the dis. 
tress and embarrassments of the staple States, and, | 
may add, through them, of the Union. They come 
not from free trade, as the Senator would have us 
believe, but from his own favorite system of banks 
and tariffs, to which he so earnestly invites the 
country again to return. His is the stimulating 
treatment. The suffering patient is trembling in 
every joint and almost ready to sink from his late 
debaucheries; his prescription is to return again to 
the bottle—to drink from the same deceitful bowl, 
instead of honestly prescribing total abstinence as 
the only effectual remedy. 

But to return to the documents, which I have not 
exhausted. The Senator asserted that the price of 
cotton has been lower during the period of reduc- 
tion, than under his old ant cherished system of 

rotection; and here, again, I meet him on the fact, 

n order to test the truth of his assertion, I have 
formed a tabular statement of the quantity and 
price of cotton for each year from 1819 to 1841, di- 
vided, as in the case of the exports, into three parts, 
of seven years each, ee with the for- 
mer. ‘The table will be found in the appendix, 
marked G. The statement from 1819 to ’36 is ta. 
ken from a laborious and carefully compiled re- 

rtof the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 

oopEurY] made while he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, and which contains a great deal of valu- 
able information in relation to that importantstaple. 
The price for the remaining portions of the period 
is from a monthly statement of the prices of cotton 
at New Orleans, taking the average between the 
highest and lowest price each month, and the quan- 
tity from several sources, but principally from a 
carefully drawn statement, apparently by one well 
informed, and published in the Southern Banner. 

By reference to the table it will be seen that the 
aggregate quantity produced in the first part of the 
period, from ’19 to ’26 inclusive, was 1,555 millions 
of pounds; that the average Price was 15 1-3 cents 
per pound; and the value $234,675,000; and that in 


the second, from ’26 to °34, the quantity was 2,530. 


millions of pounds, the average price 10 cents, and 
the value $263,387 500—showing a falling off in the 
average price of rather more than one-third, and an 
aggregate increase of value of only $28,712,500 in 
the wholeseven years. Now note the difference un- 
der the influence of the reduc’ion of the duties. The 
aggregate quantity increased to 3,777 millions of 
pounds, the price increased to an average of 13 1-3 
cents per pound, and the aggregate value to 
$496,516,500, making an increase for the seven 
years of $223,730, But as great and striking 
as this result is, there is reason to believe, that itis 
below the reality. Having the ave price for the 
respective periods, and the value of the exports for 
the same, it is easy to ascertain the quantity shi 

to foreign countries on those data, which, if deduct- 
ed from the whole goats produced, will gre what 
would be left for home consumption. apply- 
ing this calculation to the respective riods, it will 
be found that in the two former ee s, a conside- 
rably greater amount is left for home consumption, 


than what the home market is usually estimated to 
require, during those periods, and in the last consi- 


derably less. That would indicate a co . 
ing error either in the price or the quantity, in favor 
of the two first, against the last period, which may in 
part be accounted for from the fact that in making 
up the estimate of the price prior to "1835, the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury took the , 
including Sea Island as well asthe short staple, and 
which of course would considerably increase the 
average price of the whole, at a period when ‘the 
former bore a larger proportion to the whole than 
at present, The prices in the table since 1984, 
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are taken exclusively from the short staple. But, 


the eause what it may, it is probable, on the data 
y stated, the value during the last period, that 


of reduction, ought to be raised not less than twen- : 


ty millions, or those of the preceding reduced that 


amount. 

And here I deem it proper to notice the trium- 

pant air with which the Senator noticed the present 
ae price of cotton, which he asserted to be lower 
than it has been since the late war. It is, indeed, 
low, very low—too much so tobear the burden of 
high protective duties; butas low as it is, it is not 
jower than it was in 1831, under the operation of 
nis favorite system, and to which he invites us to 
return. But the Senator seems to forget that price 
is not the only element by which the prosperity of 
cotton, or any other product is to be estimated. 
Quantity is fully as important as price itself, in es- 
timating the income of those engaged in the pro- 
duction. Now; sir, let us take into the calculation 
poth these elements, in estimating the income of 
the cotton planters from the crop of 1830,sold in ’31, 
and that of 1841, sold this year, estimated at the same 
price, Say an average of 9 cents, or any other 
amount. The crop of 1830 is put down at 350 mil- 
lions of pounds, which at 9 cents would give 
$31,500,000 ; and that of 1841, estimated at one 
million seven hundred thousand bales, say four 
hundred pounds to the bale, would give 680 mil- 
lions of pounds, which at 9 cents would give 
$61,200,000, making a difference of $29,700,000 in 
favor of the latter, nearly double the former. It is 
this great increase in quantity produced under the 
stimulus of tow duties, which, if we were permit- 
ted to enjoy its advantages, would add so greatly to 
the prosperity of the cotton interest. 

Such are the facts drawn almost exclusively from 
official documents, and such the results, proving 
beyond all doubt the deadening effects of high 
protective duties on the productive energy of the 
cern and the vivifying effects of a reduction 
from duties. Proof more conclusive of the one 
and the other cannot be offered; but it would be 
vain to expect itto make the slightest impression on 
the party which now controls the Government. 
The leading interest—that which controls all their 
actions—are banks, tariffs, stocks, paper, monopo- 
lies, and above all, that misletoe interest which 
lives on the Government itself and flourish- 
es most when its exactions are the greatest, and its 
expenditures the most profuse. High duties is the 
life blood of this powerful combination; and 
be the proof of its pernicious effects on the commu- 
nity at large ever so clear—as clear as the sun at 
noon, it would make no impression on them. It is 
to politics, and not political economy they look, and 
they would readily sacrifice the manufactures them- 
selves to save their party and its political as- 
cendency. But I say to them, that it is in vain you 
resist light andreason. The freedom of trade has 
its foundation in the deep and durable foundation of 
trath, and will vindicate itself. It draws its origin 
from on high. It emanates from the Divine will, 
andis designed {in its dispensation to perform an 
important part in binding together in concord and 
peace the nations of the earth, and in extending far 
and wide the blessings of civilization. In fulfilment of 
this high design, severe penalties are annexed toa 
departure from its laws. But this is not the proper 
occasion to enter on these higher considerations. 
I hope an opportunity will be afforded when the bill 
comes up for the revision of the duties for which these 
resolutions are, I suppose, intended to prepare the 
psf When it comes to be acted on, I intend to 
embrace the opportunity to trace the laws of which 
the facts and results, which I have stated from offi- 
cial sources, are but consequences—laws as fixed 
= impngehe as those which govern the material 


As great and striking as these results are, it must 
be borne in mind, that they are but the effects of the 
reduction of duties, and that, too, under the greatest 
embarrassment and yon gy wing out of 
the proveetive system, and not the full and mature 
fruit of free trade. What has as yet been expe- 
ae affords but a Prins peneepn atthe wie 

general prosperity which woul iffus 
throaghont the whole community by low duti 
currency, and exemption from the debts an 
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experience under the benign effects of a truer and | 


better system, would in a short time obliterate the 
recollection of present suffering. 

Before I conclude, 1 feel called on to notice the 
frequent allusion made to South Carolina during 
the course of this discussion. Every one who has 
listened to what has been said, must have been 
struck with the bold assertions of the Senator and 
others who have taken the same side, in reference 
to her depression and difficulties. It has been so- 
lemnly asserted that no one could venture to say 
that she has realized any of the anticipated advan- 
tages from reduction of the duties. I propose to 
answer these bold and declamatory assertions, as I 
have others of like kind, by appealing to facts, rest- 
ing on official documents. For this purpose I have 
selected the same period of twenty-one years, from 
1819 to 1841, divided into the same divisions of 
seven years each, and have formed a table marked 
H, giving the exports from the State for each year, 
and the aggregate exports for each division. Refe- 
rence to it will show that the aggregate exports 
in value from the State during the first period, from 
1819 to 1826 inclusive, was $55,545,572, and that 
from the next, terminating with 1833, under the 
operation of the two high tariffs of 1824 and 1828, 
the aggregate exports decreased to $52,965,513, 
showing a falling off of a million anda half, under 
high duties. ‘Turning, then, to the period of reduc- 
tion, the period depicted by gentlemen as so disas- 
trous to the State, we shall find instead of a de- 
crease, the aggregate exports of the period swelled 
to $78,338,594, being an increase of $25,375,081, 
compared to the preceding period of high dutiés. 
The effect onthe imports is still more siriking, both 
in the falling off during the period of high duties 
and recovering under that of reduction. ; 

But it has been attempted to explain this rapid in- 
crease of exports on the ground that a large portion 
are the products of Georgia, drawn to the port of 
Charleston by the railroad to Hamburgh, opposite to 
Augusta. It is probable that there wasa greater 
amount from Georgia during the last period, compar- 
ed with the preceding, from that cause, but nothing 
like sufficient to account for the increase, as would 
be manifest by turning to the oper and imports of 
Georgia, for the same period. | find on examining 
them, that they have followed the same laws in the 
two periods, the exports remaining about stationary 
during the period of high duties, and the imports 
regularly falling off, and both immediately and re- 
gularly increasing throughout that of the reduction; 
with this difference, that Georgia has increased in 
both even more rapidly than Carolina, probably be- 
cause of her increased population. But be that as 
it may, it clearly shows that the great increase of 
Carolina is not owing to the cause to which it is 
attempted to attribute it. 

But as great as the impulre is, which has been 
given to her export trade, I do not deny that South 
Carolina, like all the other States, is suffering 
under great pecuniary_and commercial embarrass- 
ments, not, however, in consequence of reduction 
of duties, but in spite of it. Her suffering is from 
the same general causes already explained, 
with the addition of several peculiar to her- 
self. Short crops from bad seasons for the 
last two years; a destructive fire, in the 
heart of her commercial capital, which de- 
stroyed a large portion of that city; a hgavy loss, es- 
timated at about three millions of dollars, from the 
insolvency of the United States Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania; a large oa on a railroad project, 
which has been found impracticable; and the de- 
ranged state of the currency in the surrounding 
States, which has done much to embarrass her com- 
merce. But, inthe midst of all difficulties, she 
stands erect, with a sound currency and unim- 
peached credit; and as likely to ride out the storm 
as any other State. Gentlemen greatly mistake, if 
they sup she is so ignorant and stupid as to 
confound the cause of her difficulties with what has 
done so much to augment her meansand to enable 
her to bear up successfully under her difficulties. 

Having finished my remarks as far as they re- 
tate to these resolutions, I perpose to advert, in con- 
clusion, to a topic which has drawn into this 
discussion by almost every one who has spoken on 
the opposite side. It would seem that there has 
sprung up, all at once, our manufacturing 
friends, a great solicitude about us of the South, 
and our great staple. They look on our ruin as 
certain, unless som should be done to prevent 

it, and are ready to tears at the distress about 
to overwhelm-us. They see in. Hindostan a great 
and successful rival, about to drive us entirely out 
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of the cotton market of the world; against which, 
according to their opinion, there is bat one a 
the home market, to be secured by high protective 
duties, To this panacea they resort for every dis- 
ease that can afflict the body politic. But admit 
the danger, I ask of what service would the home 
market be to us, if we lose the foreign? We have 
already possession, substantially, of the home mar- 
ket. The whole amount of cotton goods imported 
for consumption in 1840, was but litle more than 
six millions of dollars, abut the one-eighth in va- 
Jue compared with that manufactured at home. 
Of the imported, by far the larger proportion are 
fine and light articles, which would require buat a 
small quantity of the raw material to manufacture 
them; not more at the outside, 1 would suppose, 
than thirty thousand bales; so thatif every yard of 
cotton goods consumed in the country was made at 


home, it would only make that addition to the 
quantity of cotton already consumed by our own 
manufactures, What, l ask, is to be done with the 


residue, which is five or six timesgreater, and now 
finds its market abroad?’ Do you suppose that we 
are such simpletons as to assent to bigh duties on 
all we consume—to,be highly taxed in all that we 
eat, drink or wear, for such paltry consideration? 
But suppose we should be simple enough to be gull- 
ed by so shallow a device, what security have we, 
if the East India cotton should prove to be cheap- 
er than ours, as youallege it will, that the duty 
which would be laid on it might not be-re- 

aled, just as you have repealed that on indigo, raw 
fides, and many other articles, which might be 
supplied from our own soil? You must pardon 
me. li cannot take your word, after the inginuily 
you have shown, in construing away the compro- 
mise act. You must excuse me if Lam a litt! sas- 

icious and jealous afler what I have witnessed. 
Vom must redeem the existing pledges betore you 
ask me to accept of another. 

But isthe danger really so great as gentlemen re- 


resent? Are we in reality about to find a success- 
‘ul rival in the cultivation of cotton? If such be 
the fact—if the cultivation of cotton is to be last 
we shall have at least the poor consolation that we 
will not be the only sufferer. It would work a re- 
volution in all our industrial pursuits. What 


would become of our foreign and domestic com- 
merce? What of our tonnage and navigation? 
What of our finances? What of the great internal 
exchanges ofthe country? 1 will not undertake to 
offer an epinion on the capacity of Elindostan to 
produce cotton. The region is large, and the soil and 
climate various. The population great and wages 
low; but 1 must be permitted to doubt the success of 
the experiment of driving us out of the market, 
though backed and patronized by English capital 
and energy. Nor amI alone in doubting. | have 
taken from a late English paper (The Manchester 
Guardian) an article which speaks with great con- 
fidence that the experiment has proved a failure.” 
I will thank the Secretary to read it: : 
Cuntivation or Corron in _Inpia.—Since the publication « 
of the letter on this subject, addressed by the Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the Indian Government, we hive learnt, 
through the medium of letters received by the last overland 
mail, that the efforts of the American planiers who went.t the 
westerly side of India have so far entirely failed. Indeed, so 
far as we can learn, there has been very great neglect and mis- 
management on almost every point connected with their ope 
rations. It would seem as if the direciors of the Bast India 
Company had thought it was quite enough to send them to In- 
dia, and that all further care about them was quite unnecessa- 
ry; for, on their arrival in that country, they found that no di- 
rection respecting them had been given; and they were abso- 
lutely losing their time for two or three months, tntil inetrac- 
tiens could be receivec from the Government. Then, instead 
of letting them survey the country, and choose the sitgaticn and 
soil which appeared best adapted for the cul.ure of cotton, 
when instructions were received, they were taken at once to 
Broach and there placed under the directich of a gentleman 
who felt no interest in the matter, but who tovk upon him to 
choose soil and situation for them. He allotied them what was 
considered very good cotton land—that is, land ef a strong 
and tenacious quality, exceedingly well adapted for the 
growth of the native cotton, but which former experi. 
ments had shown to be very unfavorable (o the Amecican 
plant, which has a large tap root, and thrives as bedly in the 
stiff black soil in which the native cotton is crows, as Carrots 
would thrive in a stiff clay io this country. As 4 matter of 
course, their crop of upland cotton has failed, with the excep- 
tion of a very small patch which they had Planted ona piece 
oflight sandy soil, which the tap roots of the cotton were able 
© penetrate, and on which the plants were excceding!¢ luxu- 
tiant, and covered with large pods of cotten. From the atro 
olack soil, it was not sup that they would be able to pic 
a pound per acre of cotton. So far, therefore, thé eulti- 
vation of rican cotton in Upper India har made no progress; 
nor do we lmegine that it ia very likely to do so hereafter. 
From all we have read upon the subject of Indiam cotton culti- 
vation Kewens ? that the best chance of success is to be 
found jn a careful and discriminating growth of native varieties, 
and a careful gathering and cleaning of the oduce. This 
of the objects towards which the attention of the Ame- 
planters was to be directed; but, hithesto, we find yery /it- 
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tle has been done. At the date of the latest advices from Breach 
(ihe 24:n of November,) they were putting -up a gin-houee for 
ginning native cotton; but, owing to the great number of obsta- 
cles necessarily experienced in such a country as India, they 
made very slow progress with their work; and it was feared 
that Saqenins crop would be entirely over before their gins 
were . Up to the date mentioned, no satisf experi- 
ments had been made as to the capability of the native cotton 
to stand givning. Some trials were about to be made with a 
hand-gin, which, one would suppose, onght to have been the 
firststep taken, before incurring a large expense in erecturg 
machinery, which may prove useless. On the whole, we fear 
the prospect of receiving anylarge supply of superior cotton 
from India is not at present vety flattering. In order to over- 
come the difficulties presented by the habits ofthe people, and 
by other causes, are energy and perseverance, on the part of 
the agente of the Ludian Government entrusted with the control 
of the experiments, is absolutely necessary; and those quali- 
ties cannot be expected from parties who do not feel a sireng 
jaterest in theirsuccess. Hitherto, we believe, the Government 
agents have lent but a cold and indifferent aid to the experi- 
ments; and it is, therefore, to be feared, that, unless the matter 
sliould be put into other hancs, there does not seem to be much 
chance of any good result from experiments from which se 
much was expected.— Manchester Guardian. 


In confirmation of the opinion of the writer of 
‘he article, that of intelligent indtviduals, well 
acquainted with the country, might be added, 
who speak with confidence that, taking price and 
quality into consideration, we have nothing se- 
rious to apprehend. We might, indeed, have 
something to fear during the continuance of the 
Chinese war, That country is the principal mar- 
ket for the cotton of Hindostan, and while it re- 
mains closed, the cotton intended for its market 
may be thrown in such quantities on the Euro- 
pean as may materially depress the price, But 
the present relation between Great Britain and 
Chica cannot long continue. It can scarcely be 
doubted that the former will at last succeed in 
opening the market of China to the commerce of 
the world to a much greater extent than it has 
ever been heretofore; when, so far from compet- 
ing with us, the cotton of Hindostan will not be 
sufficient to supply the demands of that great 
market. 


But I am not ignorant that we must rely for 
holding the cotton market on our superior skill, 
industry, and capacity for producing the article. 
Nearly, if not altogether, one-half of the solid con- 
tents of the globe is capable of producing cotton; 
and that too in the portion the most populous, an 
where labor is the cheapest. We may have rivals 
every where in a belt of 70 degrees at least, lying 
on each side of the equaior and extending around 
the globe. Not only the far East, but all “Western 
Asia, quite to the 35th or even the 40th degree of 
Jatitude, a large portion of Eurepe, almost all Afri- 
ca, anda large portion of this continent, may be 
said to be a cotton producing region. When the 

rice of cotton rises high, a large portion of that 
immense region becomes our competitors in its pro- 
duction, which invariably results in a great fall of 
price, when a struggle follows for the market. In 
that struggle, we have ever heretofore succeeded, 
and I have no fear, with fair play on the part of 
our own Government, we will continue to be success- 
ful against the world. We have the elements of 
success within us. A favorable soil and climate, 
a plenty of cheap land, held in fee simple, with- 
out rent, tithe, or poor rates. But, above all, we 
have a ae and efficient body of laborers, the 
best fed, clothed, trained, and provided for, of any 
in the whole cotton growing region, for whose la- 
bor we have paid in advance. I say paid for in 
advance, for our property in our slaves 1s but wages 
purchased in advance, ane the support and 
supplies of the laborers, which is usually very 
liberal. With these advantages we may bid 
defiance to Hindoo or Egyptian labor, at its two 
or three cents aday. Ours being already paid for, 
is, as far-as the question of competition is con- 
cerned, still cheaper, to say nothing of its superior 
efficiency, its better and more skilful direc- 
tion, under the immediate eye of intelligent 
proprietors, of cheap, unincumbered land, fa- 
vorable soil, and climate, and greater faci- 
lity and cheapness of transportation to the great 
markets of the world. But this notall. We have 
another and great advantage. There is nota 

ple on earth who can so well bear the curtailing 
of profits, as the Southern planters, when out of 
debi. A plantation is a little community of itself, 
which, when hard pressed, can furnish within itself 
almost all of its supplies. Ours is a fine provision 
country, and, when needs be, can furnish most of 
its supplies of food and clothing from its own re- 
sources. In are times, when the price of 
our staples is high, our labor is almost exclusively 
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directed to their production, and then we freely and 
liberally part with their proceeds in exchange for 
horses, mules, cattle, hogs, and qocesyne of al! 
description from the West, and clothing and all the 
products of the arts with the North and East; but 
when prices fall and pressure comes, we gradually 
retire on our own means, and draw our own su 

plies from within. 


With these great advantages, it is not wonderful 
that in all the great struggles that we have had for 
the cotton market, (they have been many and great,) 
we have ever come ofi successful. It is incident to 
that great staple article, cotton, the first in the whole 
circle of commerce, to be subject toextraordinary vi- 
brations of price from the causes to which I have al- 
luded. At one time prices are high and pro- 
fit great, and at another, low and the profits small. 
It can be permanently cultivated only by those who 
can best go through these great vibrations. We 
are willing to hold it on that condition, and feel con- 
fident we can, with justice from this Government. 
We ‘dread not the competition of Hindostan; but 
your unequal, unconstitutional, and oppressive le- 
gislation—that legislation which pushes the expen- 
ditures of the Government to the most extravagant 
extent, and which places the burden of supporting 
the Government almost exclusively on the ex- 
changes of our products with the rest of the world. 
Every dollar of tax, imposed on our exchanges in 
the shape of duties, impairs to that extent our capa- 
city to meet the severe competition to which we are 
exposed; and nothing but a system of high protec- 
tive duties, long continued, can prevent us from 
meeting it successfully. It is that which we have 
to fear. Let the planters avoid banks, keep out of 
debt, and have a sound currency and low duties, 
and they may bid defiance to competition, come 
from what quarter it may, and look forward with 
confidence to a pupae greater than they have 
ever yet experienced. 
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APPENDIX. 
TABLE A.—DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 


Yeats. |Domestic Exports. 
$66 941,745 1833 

53,055,710 

58,921,691 

50,669 669 

55,709,193 

59,462,029 

61,277,057 

63,137,470 


$169, 193,5 


Years. |Damestic Exports, 
$70,317,698 
81,034,162 
101,189,082 
106,916,680 
95,564,414 


103,533,891 
113,762,617 


$768,352,365 
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TABLE B—AMERICAN TONNAGE, 


Registered 
‘lonnage. 


Enrolled and Total. 
Licensed. | 

722,323 
796,212 
873,437 
928,772 | 
610,654 
615,301 
647,394 
752,459 


856,122 
901,468 
939,118 
984,323 


1,086,238 
1,173,047 
262,244 


1,280,999 
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TADLE C.—MANUFACTURES. 
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rears. |Amountineach year.| Years. | Amount in each year. 
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i #5,729,797 
i 5,495,130 
5,636,651 
6 548.354 
| ~ cBtkaavoeo 
| 5,086,890 
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22,308,667 
20,157,484 
24,035,058 


20 445,520 
21,947 401 289,49: 
36.816,649 31,724 68? 

25,025 214 36,191,105 


170,765,993 201,302,217 435,300,831 


TABLE E—EXPORTS. 


—- 


Years | Tobacco. \veare Tobacco. |Years.; Tobacco: 
6,816,146 
5,840,707 
5,185,370 
5,833, 112 
4,892,388 
5,999,769 
5,755,968 


43,441,469 39,963,460 





TABLE F.—EXPORTS. 


Years. | 


Rice. Years 


Rice. Years 
1,714,923 ’ . 1834 
1,494,307 1835 
1,663,482 1836 
820, .9-6, 1827 

,B82, 1838 

:925,24 1839 

917,44 


19,369 16,408,844 


TABLE G 


Statement showing the ener , price, and value of the 
Cotton grown in the United States from 1819 to 1840. 


Year. |Ibs. mil \Price per Value. 


lions. | Ib. cents. 


Increase, 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 


$487,117,500 


223,730,000 


ee eee OO Se 
The quantity of cotton received at the port of Boston from 
October, 1839, to October, 1840, was: 
- Receipts in 1835 : . 


140 0C 
Estimate for 1841 . ‘ 


Since Jannary Ist, 1841, there was received to this, the 26th 
of May, less than five menths, 93,057 bales, and the quantity re- 
ceived this year will probably be 160,000 bales.— Bosion Alias. 


TABLE H.—DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA FROM 1819 TO 1841. 





Gain in last seven years, 25,373,081, 
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March, 1842: 
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SPEECH OF MR, ALLEN, 


OF OHIO, 
Inthe Senate of the United States, March 15, 1842— 


On the following resolution, formerly submjued . 


by him: 
That the Secretary of ee reeeny he pues > 
joform the Senate, as soon as practicable, whether, in his opi- 
pion, the Government in the present exigency of its finan- 
2) affairs, be carried on without either recalling to its service the 
revenue derived from the sales of the public domain, and which, 
by an existing act, is set apart for distribution to the Siates, or 
without drawing from the errs. in addition to their present 
es, an amount equal to that revenue, and in consequence of 
jts distribution, by means of increasing the taxes now levied 
upoa them in the form of tariffduties; or by imposing a new 
and direct tax upon them; or by borrowing, "pon their credit, 
in the form of direct loans, or of Treasury notes, tv be paid 
eventually out of their labor and property. And if, in his opi- 
nion, the Gevernment cannot be so carried on without thus re- 
calling the land revenue, or increasing the taxes or the loans to 
an amountequal to that revenue, and in consequence of its dis- 
tribution, then which of these alternatives will, in hia opinion, 
be the most economical to the people—the recall! of that reve- 
nue, the taxes, or the loans. Also, that he be directed to la 
before the Senate the estimates and the reasons upon whic 
such his opinions may be founded. 

Mr. ALLEN said: 

Mr. Pazsipentr—For the second time I have 
called up this resolation, and I now ask the final 
action of the Senate uponit. I am obliged to ad- 
mit, however, that from the hostility hitherto ma- 
nifested towards it by the majority here, I am with- 
out hope of its passage. Iam, sir, without hope 
that I shall be allowed thus to obtain from the 
Treasury Department those official] estimates from 
which it was my purpose to prove this important 
fact, that by the act of distribution, supposing that 
act to continue, a positive loss of neartwo millions 
ofdollars will be annually thrown upon the great 
taxpaying body of the American people—a loss to 
them as absolute as if their property to that amount 
were each year taken and consrmed by fire. I 
have asked for these estimates, not that the official 
communication of them is at all in’ispersable to my 
object, but because, being official, and coming from 
asource not likely to underrate the blessings of the 
distnbution act, they would be less the subject of 
cavil, and, in the judgment of the country, more 
conclusive evidence of the fact I seck to es'ablish. 

In the absence of these official, estimates, and 
fearful that~those who, in this body, have the 
power, will continue to interdict them, I shall pro- 
ceed with my own estimates, to make good, if I 
can, this my charge of profiigacy aud waste. But 
before I begin, I desire Senators on the other side 
to specify, when I have done, in what particular 
my estimates Square not with the facts, and to 
show, if practicable, wherein my conclusions are 
at all unsound. 


In the first place, then, there are three proposi- 
tions in which, I presume, all will concur: first, 
that in consequence of the distribmiion of the three 
millions annually brought into the Treasury from 
the public domain, the Government, to supply its 
place, nrwst increase the faxes upon the people, in 
the form of tariff daties; second, that the effect up- 
on the people will be the same, whether this in- 
crease be made to result from additional duties 
upon goods how paying duties, or from the impo- 
sition of new duties apon goods now paying none, 
or from a duty of twenty per cent. upon one article, 
or of one per cent. upon twenty articles; and third, 
that. if in order to replace the three millions distri- 
buted, burdens have to be imposed upon the peo- 
ple, in any form, over and above that amount, the 
surplus thus amposed must be a loss to them—a 
loss resulting solely from the disiribution act, as 
from that act alone arises the necessity for such 
burden. These propositions no man will dispute; 
and now it becomes my daty to prove, first, the 
fact of this surplus, and next, itsamount. In doing 
this, Ishall be understood well enough by the Se- 
hate, but I desire to be understood likewise by 
every citizen who may do me the honor to read 
what I speak. I shall therefore adopt a mode of 

‘so plain, and so direct, as to admit of 
no quibble or obscurity. I shall makea short un- 
ao ame wi * anaden 
an! ending with proven 
p Pac sh process ef . With this view 

making the matter perfectly familiar to all, I 
Will take a -single article of merchandise, with a 
given per cent, of duty upon it, and @ single indi- 


with admitted facts, | 


, 
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vidual to represent each of the several agencies in 
the process of collecting the duty. This will illus- 
trate fully the whole operation. 

First, then, the three millions distributed are to 
be replaced in the Treasury by tariff duties. A 
tariff duty is a tax upon the people, and is levied 
by the Government in this way: An “American 
merchant, called an importer, and resident in one 
of the Ailantic cities—I will suppose in the city of 
New York—imports into this, from a foreign coun- 
try, merchandise—I will suppose coffe*, for which, 
when purchased, he paid, I will sappose, one thou- 
sand dollars. When the coffee is landed, and be- 
fore he is allowed to sell it, it is taken to the Go- 
vernment’s office in that city, called acustom- 
house; or, if not so, the Government’s officer, 
called the collector, goes on board the vessel before 
the coffee is landed. In either case the collector 
proceeds to ascertain the kind, quality, and cost of 
the coffee where it came from. This being done, 
he says tothe importer: “before you can be 
allowed to sell this coffee in the United States, you 
must pay to me, for the use of the Government, 
two hundred dollars, that being the tariff duty of 
twenty per cent. fixed by law on the original cost 
of the coffee, which was one thousand dollars.” 
This two hundred dollars duty, thus paid by the 
importer as a tax te the Government, is now added 
by him to, and forms one-sixth part of, what the 
coffee cost him before he is allowed to sell it, and 
which now amounts, of course, to twelve hundred 
dollars. The importer next proceeds to calculate 
and fix the price at which he can profitably afford 
to sell the coffee to the retail merchant, who is 
called the retailer. This price the importer must 
of necessity fix sufficiently high to include the inte- 
rest on the total ccst of the coffee, and likewise to 
yield a profit on the coffee itself, as a compensa- 
tion fcr his risk and trouble. The retailer has, for 
the same reason, to do the same thing, when he 
sells the coffee to the farmer, who, in the end, buys 
and uses it, and is, for that reason, called the con- 
sumer of the coffee. 

Thus it is that the two hundred dollars paid in 
the first instance by the importer, as a tax or duty 
to the Government, is, together with the interest 
and profit upon it, made to enter into and form 
one-sixth part of the price which the retailer pays 
the imporier for the coffee. Thus it is, too, that 
the same two hundred dollars, with the importer’s 
interest and profit upon it, and likewise with 
the additional interest and profit of the re- 
tailer upon it, are ell made to enter into 
and form one-sixth part of the price which 
the farmer hes to pay the retailer for the coffee. 
And tbus, also, it is, that the farmer who does not 
sell again, but consumes the coffee, and therefore 
has nobody behind him on whom to shove this tax, 
has, when he buys, to pay aprice one-sixth greater 
for the coffee than he would have had to pay but 
for this tax or duty. 

In other words, when the importer pays the two 
hundred dollars to the Government, he charges it, 
with his interest and profit upon it, in his price to 
to the retailer: and when the retailer pays the im- 
porter, he, the retailer, also charges the same two hun- 
dred dollars, with the importer’s and with his own 
interest and profit upon it, in his price to the farmer; 
the importer and retailer having, in the end, done 
nothing more than advance the two handred dollars 
to the Government for the farmer, who, when he 
buys the coffee, pays, in the price of it, the two 
handred dollars back to them, together with the 
interest and profits which both have charged and 
made upon it. 

The tariff duty is called an indirect tax. It is 
called so, because it is taken out of the pockets-of 
the people by such’a roundabont and secret p.o- 
cess, that they are thrown off their guard, and pay 
it, oppressive as it often is, without even noticing 
the fact that they pay anytaxatall. For this reason, 
I have attempted to irace this sly and slippery tax, 
which is every where felt, but nowhere seen, 
through its circuitous passage from the hands of 
the people to the coffers of the Government and the 
merchants. 

And now, sit, having done this as well as I 
could, having shown that the farmer has paid a 
price, one-sixth higher for the coffee than be would 
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have paid, but for this tax, it is important next tc 
to show; first, what is the final aggregate price he 
pays; stcondly, whet is the one-sixth part of that 
aggregate; and thirdly, where that sixth part goes, 
in what proportions it is divided between the pub- 
lic Treasury, the Government officers, and the im- 
porting and retail merchants. : 

And first, what is the aggregate cost of the coffee 
to the farmet? That cost is sixteen hundred and 
seventy-two dollars, and is made up of four items 
as follows: A 
First. The original cost of the coffee to the im- 


porter, wiere purchased =e - - $1,000 
Second. The tariff duty of twenty per . 

cent. paid on the above, by the im- 

porter to theGovernment - - 200 


Third. The interest at six per cent. on 

the above two sums, calculate for one 

year from the time the duty is paid, 

and enters into the price of the coffee, 

antil the coffee is sold to the farmer - v2 
Fourth. The joint profit of thé importer 

and retailer, estimated on the $1,200 

which the coffee cost them at the rate 

of thirty-three and one-third per cent. 

which is less than the average profit 

on merchandise, and which in this in- 

Stance amounts to - - - 400 


These four items added together, show 
the final aggregate cost of the coffee 


to the farmer, to be as before stated - $1,672 








In the next plaee what is the one sixth part of 
this aggregate—the part which the farmer pays 
solely in consequence of this tariff Cuty? 

The answer - : - - 278 66 

And lastly, where does this sixth part go, and 
in what proportions to those that receive ii? The 
answer is, into the public Treasury in part, and 
in part into the pockets of Government officerr, and 
the other part into the hands of the merchants. 
And this it does in the following proportions: 
First. The public Treasury receives - $180 00 
Second. The Government officers and 

agents (and here it is to be remembered 

that there are, of these officers and 
agents, no less than between three 
and four hundred in, and connected 
with, the single cusiom- house at the 
city of New York) get, for and in the 
process of collecting this daty, as is 
shown by official estimates hitherto 
made, upon an average, 10 per cent. 
on the gross sum of revenue collected, 
and which, on this gross sum of $200 
paid, as a duty on the coffee, ameunis 

to - - - - - 20 00 
Third. The importing and retail mer- 

chants "eceive, in interest and profit, 

out of the two hundred and seventy- 

eight dollars and sixty-six cents, all the 
balance, which is - . - 
The two last named sums received by 
the Government officers and the mer- 

chants, amount, together, to - - 98 66 

And thus, sir, it is manifest, that the Gevern- 
ment, in order to get $180 of nett revenue inte the 
Treasury, has, by this tariff duty on the coffee, to 
impose upon the farmer a tax of $278 66, of which 
$98 66 cents isa dead loss to him, without an 
equivalent or an excuse. 

If, then, it be true, as I have certainly proven it 
to be—if, in order to get $180 dollars of nett reve- 
nue into the Treasury, the Government has to im- 
pose, by tariff duties, a tax of two hundred aad se- 
venty-eight dollars asd sixty-six cents upon the peo- 
ple, what amount of tax will it have each year to im- 
pose by tariff duties, in order to git inte the 
the three millions of nett revenue lo supply the place of 
the three millions annually distributed? : 

To this imporiaot question the. answer is, i 
millions siz hundred and forty-four thousand three hw 
dred and thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents, and 
afraction. This is a question of figures, about which 
there cannot be two opiaions; and as the people 
Awerica are generally pretty well skilled i ane 
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The same process of calculation which | have 
applied to the coot of the coffee, will show that, of 
the above sam of four millions six hundred and 
forty-four thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
dollars and thirty-three cents, there goes— 
First—lInto the Treasury, as nett revenue, 

: $3,000,000 00 
Becond—To the officers and agents 
of Government, as their compen- 
sation for collection - - 
Third—To the importing and reiail 
merchants for their interest and 

profis - - - - 1,344,333 33 
The twq sums last named being ad- 

ded together, will show an aggre- 

gate of : - ~ $1,644 333 33 
every dollar of which is a tax thus paid by the 
people, in the form of tariff du ies, not into the 
public Treasury, but into the pockets of Govern- 
ment officers and merchants, and is of course a 
dead loss to the people. 

Now it must be’ borne ia mind that the people 
are to bear thig loss every year in the process of 
collecting into the Treasury the three millions of 
nelt revenue, to take the place of that sum distri- 
buted. But this loss, great as it is, is not all—for, 
from experience in the case of the surplus revenue, 
it was shown that the process of distributing money 
from the national to the State treasuries, costs in 
the charges of public officers and agents, at least 
five per cent. of the sum distributed. This cost 
on the distribution of the land revenue of three 
millions, will therefore, at five per cent. amount 
to - - - - - $150,000 00 
This is also a loss to the people, as it 

has to de substracted from the sam 

distributed, and of course leaves : 

for distribution but - - $2,850,000 00 
Here, then, the last named loss of 150,000 00 

sustained in the process of disiribu- 

1,644,333 33 





300,000 00 


tion added to the sum of - 
sustained in the process of collecting 
the three millions of nett revenue, 
will show the aggregate loss thus 
far to be - - - 1,794 333 33 
Yet, even this is not all the loss sustained by the 
people in this operation. Fer, it is to be observed, 
that the above named $150,000, which it is taken out 
of the $3,000,000 distributed, does not go into the 
Treasury ,and therefore does not diminish the amuunt 
of taxes necessary to replace the three millions. 
This one hundred and fifty thousand dollars is, 
therefore, in effect, a loss to double that amount, 
and being added as such to the aggregate loss above 
stated, will make that aggregate one million nine 
hundred and forty-four thousand three hundred 
and thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cenis. 
These facts I have stated as briefly and as plainly 
as I couldin thisform. Butas they are facts of 
such vital importance to the people, and as it is 
my desire that they should be fully understood, by 
every citizen, [ will, with a view of making them 
yet more plain, restate them in another form—in 
the form of an account between the people and the 
Government—as thus: 
The Government to the people, Dr. 
First. To nett revenue paid into the 
Treasury to supply the place of 
that distributed - - - $3,000,000 00 
Second. To amount paid to Govern- 
ment officers and agents for col- 
lecting the above revenue - 
Third. To interest and profits paid 
to merchants in the process of col- 
lecting the above revenue - 
Fourth. To amount paid public offi- 
cers and agents for and in the 
process of distributing three mil- 
lions to the States, and which is 
to be subtracted from that sum - 


Total - - $4,794,333 33 

The people to the Government, Dr. 
To money distributed from the pub- 
lic Treasury to the States, for the 
use of the people - - 


300,000 00 


1,344,333 33 


150,000 00 


2,850,000 00 


Accounts balanced by subtracting 
the last from the preceding sum, 
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Result - - - - $1,944,333 33 

Here, then, is the great aggregate loss which the 
people sustain in this operation, and for which 
neither they nor their Government get one dollar in 
return. For it is to be remembered that by the act of 
distribution on the one hand and that of taxation 
on the other, to replace the sum distributed, the 
public Treasury is to be left with exactly the same 
amount of money in it which it would have con- 
tained bad neither the distribution been made nor 
the tax or duty imposed. 

Again, sir, it will be observed, that in estima'ing 
the loss sustained by the people in consequence of 
this tariff daty, I have selected, as the object of 
that duty, an article (coffee) which does not come 
in competition in the market with any like article 
produced by American soil or labor. But, sir, by 
taking as the object of the duty an article which 
does so come in competition with owr own manu- 
factures, the loss to the great body of the people 
will, as I shall show, be yet greater by far. 

To make this plain, I will take a single article, 
as before. I will suppose a farmer to buy for his 
own use six yardsof broad cloth a year of the 
same quality and at the same price—I will sup- 
pose that price to be, at this time, five dollars per 
yard, the six yards costing him, therofore thirty 
dollars. I will suppese one yard of this cloth to be 
of foreign manufaciure, imported into this country, 
and the other five to be manufactured in the United 
Siates. I will suppose that the Government, in order 
to raise revenue, imposes, for the -fature, a tariff 
duiy of one dollar on the yard of foreign cloth, 
which dollar now entering into and making one 
sixth part of the price of that yard of cloth, 
makes that price, of course, six dollars. Now, 
sir, one of these two things must certainly hap- 
pen; either this yard of cloth will sell, at this in- 
creased price of six dollars, because the necessi- 
ties of the farmer will compel him to buy it, or it 
will not sell, because~ the farmer cannot afford to 
buy it. If it will not sell at this increased price, 
then it is manifest that the Government will not 
get this additional dollar of tariff duty, and there- 
foreget no revenue. Butif this yard of cloth will 
sell at six dollars, so will the other five yards, being 
of the same quality, sell at six dollars per yard, for 
ibe same reason; and for the same reason, too, the 
American manufaciurer of the five yards will ask 
six dollars per yard for it, and the farmer have to 
pay that for it—that is to say, the farmer wil! have 
to givefor the six yards, instead of thirty dollars, 
as before the tariff duty was imposed, thirty-six 
dollars, together with the merchant’s interest and 
profit upon the six dollars which has been by the 
operation of this tariff duty added to the cost of the 
cloth to him before he sells it to the farmer. This 
interest and profit amounts together, as I have 
shown in the case. of the coffee, to at least thiity- 
nine and a third per cent. the interest 
being six, and the profit thirty-three and 
a third per cent. And these added to the 
six dollars will make eightdollars and thirty-six 
cents—ihe amount the farmer is compelled to pay 
for the six yards of cloth over and above what he 
did pay for the same quality and quantity of cloth, 
before the tax or duty was imposed. Of this eight 
dollars and thirty-six cents, the Government gets 
but the one dollar which it imposed as a duty on 
the yard of foreign, and out of that dollar, as was 
shown in the case of the coffee, ten cenis goes to 
its officers and agents for co™ection, leaving in the 
Treasury but ninety cents of nettrevenue. If 
then to get ninety cents of nett revenue the Govern- 
ment has to improve burdens on the people to the 
amount of eight dollars and thirtv-six cents, what 
burdens must it impose to get three millions of nett 
revenue? : 

Upon this particalar point I will say nothing 
more, than to read an extract from one of the 
money articles of the New York Herald. Buti 
cannot do this, without remarking, in justice to 
the author of those articles, that for a year or two 
past, they have, in the general, displayed a very 
uncommon industry and ability, and greatly aided 
in displacing error and exposing the frauds and 
Jeu. sihictslcapgh Insiepeciens hea: 
ong afflicted, h itscorporations, its 

| its stockjobbers and paper mongers. : 





March, 1648: 
Senate, 


The article proceeds: 

“There are in the United States 5,000,000 of active peopieem. 
ployed in the different pursuits, according to the late census, 
Of these, 10 per cent. or 500,000 are employed in manufacty 


of all descriptions. These people want the remaining 4,500,000 ' 


to pay additional taxes for their exclusive benefit—or, jn Other 
words, they wish te compel them to buy only of the manufac. 
turersin this country. By turning to the census table We get 
the value of all the goode manufactured in the United States, 
To them we have the value of the same articles imported 
in the same year, forming the following table: 


Manufactures of the United States and imports o 
vi Vabvured goods in 1839 and 1840.7 ™™ 


Manufactures, Im 

Woollen, $20,969 999 86,500 B45 
Cotton, 46,350,453 6,504,434 
Silk, & 119,814 10 011,750 
Flax, : 435,343 
Mixed, » 6,535,503 3,201,000 
Tobacco, 5,819,658 
Machinery, 10,980,571 
Hardware, &c. 6,451,967 2,568,070 
Cannon—small arms, 2,654,540 118.589 
eonees a, oe 622.549 

arions metals, , 937 
Granite, &c. 2,442,950 2,987,010 
ahead BEER 117987 

ats, caps, and straw bonnets, 179, 445 
Sole leather, 15,586,258 15,698 
Upper leather, 9,455,670 
Oiher leather, 13,134,403 473,091 
Soap and candles, 5,487,436 96,307 
Distilled liquors, 10,350, 1,592,000 
Fermented liquors, 4,653,556 148,099 
oapewdets i alles 4,521 

rugs, paints, &c, 151, 130,140 
Turpoatite, &e. 660,827 21m 
Glass, 2,800,208 202,000 
Earthenware, 1,104,825 2,010,231 
Sugar, *7,350,700 5,581,950 
Chocolate, 79 900 1,204 
Confecuonery, 1,143,985 1 
Paper, 6,153,052 70,100 
Cordage, 4,078,306 102,938 
Musical instrumenits, 923,924 
Carriages and wagons, 10,891,887 
Flour, 37,022,810 
Uther produce of milis, 76 545,245 
Ships built, 7,016,094 
Furniture. 7,555,405 234,751 
All other manufactures, 34,785,353 4,000,000 
Aggregate value, $395,932,615 $51,145,711 


‘+4 he total import, it haneppeans is about 12} per cent. of 
the same description of goods manufactured in this country, 
Now one of two things is certain; either increased duties do or 
do not raise the — of goods to the consumer. If they do 
beyond that which is absolutely necessary to the support of the 
Government, they are manifestly be inasmuch as they tax 
the many for the benefit of the few. If they do not raise the 
prices, as is alleged by the advocates of a tariff, but that the re- 
venue is paid by the foreign manufacturers, the home manu- 
facturers can derive no benefit whatever from a tariff; and it 
must be the same to him whether there is a duty or not. The 
fact is; however, and admits of no cavil, that prices are increased 
hy the duties. If, on the above imports of $51,000,000, a reve- 
nne of 3,005,000 is to be raised to refund the proceeds of the 
public lands voted away, it will amount to an ad valorem duty 
of 9 per cent. which will net only raise the price of the imported 
goods to the same extent, but those of the home manufacture 
also. Theconsumers will then have to pay an additional 6 per 
cent. on $446,000,000 of goods annually, which amounisto 
$13,600,000, of whieh the Government will get $3,000,000, and 
the manufacturers @10,600,000. The ‘relief’ offered to the 
States by the distribution act, to the extent of $3,000,000, will 
thus cost the masses of the people $13,6000. A mostsingular 
manner of conferring ‘the greatest good upon the greatest num- 
ber.’ ” s 


And now, sir, in connection with this subject, 
and in order to show that, independently of the 
immense loss which I have proven the people sus- 
tain in this operation, there is yet another source 
of loss to them in the fact that the money disiri- 
buted will not go to the men who were taxed for it, 
in the proposition they paid, I will, in conclusios, 
read an extract from some remarks of my own, 
made in this body on the 25th January, 1841. On 
that occasion, I said: 

‘‘And who are to receive the fund distributed? 
Not the people, who, in the first place, paid it; but 
the States—the Legislatures of the States. In 
what would this result? Extravagance and waste. 
Not, indeed, because legislative bodies are (for 
they are not) likely to be composed of men less 
virtuous than others, but because no body of men, 
however honorable individually, ever could, or 
ever can, with safety, be charged with the conduct 
of public affairs, in the absence of all ili- 
ty. It was for this reason, drawn from the 
mitous experience of the world, that the seri 
the thoughtful, the cautious, people of 
imposed upon ail the departments of power, as 
as upon each public functionary, the most 
restraints and highest sanctions, by their 
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of having, itself, first to tax its own coastitu- 
in order to raise it, But, by the system of 
‘ation, the responsibility of collecting revenue 
from the power to apply i; Con- 
is to tax the people, the Legislature to expend 
tag. Bach member of the latter body, aware, 
jore, ashe would be, that, when the State 
ary Was exhausted, Congress, not he, must 
the odium of laying a new tax to replenish it, 
j very naturally seek to obtain for all objecis 
patticalar district or county the largest ap- 
viations possible; considering, as he would, 
*y dollar thus obtained a clear gain, to that ex- 
outof the common spoil, In this manner, 
very desire new so strong with the representa- 
and jastly so, to please his immediate consti- 
is by his economy of the public money, would 
become a reason equally strong for i's profli- 
»wasiee Where, in such a case, would be the 
to expenditure? where to taxation necessary 
eet it? No where, until Government had con- 
ed the whole substance of the toiling multi- 
, and left them here, as in England, clad in the 
wed livery of pauperism—breadless and hope- 
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Sir, I have already said that the money, if 
buted, will go not to the people who, inthe 
instance, paid it. Again, I have said that in 
governments professing to be free, this power 
uolimited taxation ever has divided the mass 
pelasses of the rich and the poor, and upon 
division founded separate orders in the State; 
one, Who govern and riot; the other, who toil 
jobey. Sach always will be found to be the 
ui. The process which leads to it is plain. 
aggregate fund in the hands of Government 
nade up of contributions by every citizen. In 
v0 application of it, therefore, or its bensfits, jus- 
ie requires that each should receive a proporuon 
i valto that he advanced. But is this the case? 
of ver; nor ever can it be. Itis one of the evils 
y, the best of governmenis, that equality in the dis- 
do niion of burdens and benefits is found utterly 
he practicable. And, sir, it is for this very rea- 
. , more than for all others together, that taxation 
dexpendiiure should be strictly limited. For 
every lax, some are made thus to pay unre- 
ied tribute to others. The wrong increases 
h each additional assessment, until finally, if 
ninaed, it breaks the equilibrium of society. 
e favored class rises to wealth by the very cause 
| depresses the unfortunate. Each day sepa- 
them more widely from one another; and the 
mer, drawing still nearer to the Government, 
jist the latter is sinking beneath it, becomes, in 
end, the Government itself—a ruling order, 
e upon and sustained by the pillage ef the 
titude, 
“What with us has been the fact, and what its 
lis, in the very first instance of distribation? 
all it is known that 28,101,644 dollars, thea 
td its surplus revenue, were, in the year 1837, 
buted by this Government, in the name of a 
posite with the Statey. Where went that mo- 
1 To the people? to the men by whom it had 
en advanced? No; not the fifth dollar of it; but 
the Legislatures first, and then chiefly to bank- 
or to other cerporate companies, and to the 
h, for the very reason that they were so. 
“And now, that I may the more clearly expose 
s—the flagrant injustice inflicted by the practi- 
Operation of the distribution principle upon the 
“paying mass of the people—ti shall trace brief- 
yet with all the accuracy of which a matter so 
used and complicated admits, the progress of 
surplus fund, from. the Nativnal Treasury to 
known destination. But here, before pro- 
g further, it is important to remark that I 
in reference only to the $25,234,131 received 
the twenty out of the twenty-six States, by which 
one reports have been made to this Government; 
‘other six, to whom $2,867,512 were dis ributed, 
ving made no returns. So is it likewise mate- 
'o observe that fractions are, in all —: 
“arded; anxious to present merely the 
ni trath, I desire not to obscure it by immate- 
the 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Appropriation Bill—Mr. Black. 


banks, (worth on an average at the time but about 
ninety cents in the dollar,) those institutions thug 
manifesily gained, without an equivalent, near one 
million of dollars. ‘To this, and next in order, are. 
to be aided $8,554,000, which inured to the benefit 
of the baaks, in the form of loans mace to stock | 
invested, and deposites made in-them. Then, as 
recipients of this fund, come the private companies, 
incorporated mainly with a view to internal im- 
provements,and to whom $969,000 went as stock and 
loans. And finally, of the total sam, $10,033,000 
were distributed to the towns and counties of the 
States, to be loaned by them (as was generally the 
fact) to banks, to other corporations, and to the 
wealthy few among the citizens who were able to 
pledge property for its payment. 

“Thus, from an analysis of the reports made by 
twenty of the States, does it incontestably appear, 
that, of the twenty five million two hundred and thir- 
ty-four thousand dollars, drawn first by the taxing 
power of this Government from the whole body of 
the people, twenty million five hundred and fifty-six 
thousand inured, in its distribution, to the benefit of 
the banking and other chartered associations, and 
to the favored few—not the needy, but the rich— 
the towns and counties; whilst, on the other hand, 
bui§about five millions (one-fifth of the great aggre- 
gate) was applied to public works undertaken by 
the States—to the payment of their debts and their 
current expendi'ure—the only form in which the 
people could feel the benefit of the reduction of 
their taxes.” 


SPEECH OF MR. BLACK, 
OF GEORGIA, 

In the House of Representatives, April 4, 1842—In 
Commit'ee of the Whole, on the general appro- 
priation bi'l. 

Mr. BLACK said that the motion now made by 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Da- 
vis,] to strike out the appropriation from this bill, 
providing for the payment of the workmen engaged 
in the branch mint at Dahlonega, in the State of 
Georgia, was as premature as it was unjust. By 
the law, as it now stands, the mint itself, and all 
the offices necessarily connected with it, are insti- 
tuted and established. It is one of the permanent 
institutions of the country, and those who adminis- 
ter it must be recognised as the lawful officers of 
this Government, acting by virtue of thatlaw. Hf, 
then, they have faithfully performed the duties of 
their respective offices, they have a right to claim 
of us a just and reasonable remuneration for their 
services; and the only way in which the gentleman 
from Kentucky can effect what he pleases to call 
retrenchment, by which he means the abolishment 
of these branch mints, is by repealing the law by 
which they were established, In this view of the 
case, then, sir, the gentleman’s motion is prema- 
ture, for he is striking ahead of the law; and while 
his motion, if it succeeds, will detain from the la- 
borer the hire of which he is worthy, the mint itself, 
and the officers connected with it, are permiited to 
remain. Sir, said Mr. Buack, the gentieman’s col- 
league, Mr. Gueew, has just told the committee 
that he has reported to the House a bill to abolish 
these branch mints, and he very properly cesired to 
let these appropriations pass, and postpone his ob- 
jections to these establishments until bis bill should 
come up in its order; but the genileman is so eager 
to commence this work of destruction under the 
name and cuwlor of retrenchment, that he must needs 
jump upon the innocent, hard-working labor- 
ers of the mint, and refase the appropria: 
tion of their wages. Bat a few moments 
since, the Clerk reported the sections of this 
bill making appropriations for the branch 
mint at Charlotte, in North Carolina. The gentle- 
man had an opportunity to move then, but nothing 
was said, no objection was urged, and the appro- 
priations were passed. Why, let me ask, was this 
motion reserved to strike particularly at the branch 
mint in Georgia? This was the case in 1840, when 
the gentleman from Nerth Carolina [Mr. Sranty]} 
moved to strike out the appropriation for the Geor- 
gia mint, jast afier the appropriation for the North 
Carolina branch had been passed in the affirma- 
tive; and I believe my own State was again ho- 
nored with the same preference by the gentleman 
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from Kentacky, (Mr. Garen,] who, I think, took 
this peculiar measure of retrenchment under his 
immediate care in 1841. If weare to be retrenched 
out of ihese Southern hard money manufactories, it 
is quite appropriate that the motion should come 
from the quarter whence it now emanates; however, 
if we are \o go by the board, let no favors be shown, 
but let us ali go together. If this is the first fruit 
of your long promised retrenchments, let the old 
North State come in for her share, and be, equally 
with the State I have the henor to represent, the re- 
cipient of the blessings which are likely to result 
from the retrenchments of those who now have the 
majority in this House. 

if this motion succeeds, sir, it will be a blow 

stricken at the domestic industry of the South—not 
covertly, as in the case of insidious impost duties, 
but openly, directly, and immediately. I will ven- 
ture to say, sir, without being particularly informed 
of the opinions of the honorable gentleman who 
makes this motion, that if the question was 
presented to him here of protecting the domes. 
tic industry of the Northern and Eas'ern manu. 
facturers, which can only be done by a 
high, protective, discriminating, aud unjust tariff 
of duties on imports, bis position would be vastly 
changed from that which he now thinks proper to 
assume towards the productive industry of the 
South. Where will that gentleman and certain of 
his friends be found, sir, when the bloated capita- 
list and “grasping manufactarer clamors at your 
door for protection of what we shall be told is domes: 
tic industry —{for a protection which can be effecied 
only by a grinding tax on the South? Will he then 
be for retrenching and cutting off legislative boun- 
ties—bounties, too, which can be granted only at 
the expense of other and equal interests? 

{Here Mr. Mcroan called Mr. Biack to order 
for going into a discussion of the tariff question. 

The Caatr decided that Mr. B. was in order; that 
he was not discussing the tariff policy, but illastrat- 
ing the position of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
by contrasting what might be that gentleman’s po- 
sition in a supposed case, with that which he cccu- 
pied upon the question before the committee. } 

Mr. Brack proceeded: Sir, said be, this is no 
question of protection, although it is distinctly and 
directly one of ‘domestic industry,” and one, too, 
in which my people have a large stake. We ask 
for no protection—we ask for no duties to be im- 
posed on the importations of foreign gold, because 
we too are the prodacers of gold, No, sif, all that 
wt ask of this Government is, to keep their bands 
off of us, and let us and ours alone. Tax us ratea- 
bly and fairly, if you must, for the support of an 
economical administration of the Government, or 
for the defence of the country; but pay us the wages 
of our honest labor, faithfully rendered to you 
under the existing provisions of your own law. 
This done, and we are content; for the only protec- 
tian we need, is, that we shall not be robbed of the 
products of our industry by the partial and unjust 
legislation of this Government—'egislation such as 
this, sir, which passes by the great and powerful 
State of Pennsytvania, where the mother mint is 
established, and where the soil has neither pro- 
duced nor contains a single dollar of gold or sil- 
ver, and fastensiiself, with a purpose to destroy, 
upon one of the prominent interests of the South. 
If the gentleman proposes to retrench, let him abo- 
lish the mint in Philadelphia, which is a location 
not only remote from the region in which gold is 
found in the earth, but is an inland town, removed 
from the principal seaports of the Atlantic, at 
which poiats itis reasonable to suppose most of 
the foreiga metal finds its way into the United 
States. 

Sir, said Mr. Brack, the comparatively ne 
amount of gold which is stricken annually at Phila- 
delphia has been paraded before this committee in 
coatrast with the coinage at the branch miots. Let 
me tell gentlemen that a large portion of the coin 
made atthe mother mint is taken from the soil of 
the South—‘rom Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. The following tabular 
statement, which F extract from Senate Decament 
No. 87, 2) session, 27th Congress,and which is within 
the reach of évery gentleman here, proves to you 
that of the $715,173 of coin stricken at Philadel. 
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phia in 1841, $248,478 were the products of our 
own mines at the South, and originally came from 
the States I have above enumerated: 


Statement of the deposites, for coinage, at the Mint of the 
United States, Philadelphia, in the year 184), 

. , GOLD. 
From mines in the United States . 
Coins of the United States, old standard 
Foreign coins - - . > 
Foreign bullion 
Jewellery 


$248,478 
5 7/62 
295 833 
156,548 
8,247 


Total ofgold - “ ° : $715,173 

This is exclusive of the silver account, the items 
of which are North Carolina bullion, foreign bullion, 
Mexican,and South American dollars, European 
coins, and plate. From this statement, sir, you 
perceive, that if the amount of Southern gold, 
$248,478, is subtracted from the who!e amount of 
gold coinage at Philadelphia, it leaves to that mint 
but $466,695, of coin struck in 1841. Against 
that amount, place the products of the branch 
branch mints during the same period, to wi'; at 
Charlotte, North Caroiina, $132,588, at Dahlonega, 
Georgia, $161,974; at New Orleans, $58,767; mak- 
ing in all $350 588, to which may be added $2,741 
of foreign gold coined at the Charlotie mint, the 
aggregate of which runs up te $353,329 All this 
boasted coinage, then, at the Philadelphia mint, 
. when stript of our own gold, which doubtless 
found its way to that institution through the means 
of speculators, dwindles down to the insignificant 
balance of $364,585; every cent of which is made 
up, as the document shows, of old and foreign coin, 
foreign bullion and jewellery! Bat I am asked by 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr.Green,] and the 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Pzxp.ieron,] how it 
happens that so much Southern gold finds its way 
to the Northern mint. Sir, they are answered 
when I tell them it gets to Philadelphia through ihe 
operations of those who buy the hard earnings of 
labor for less than itis worth. These speculators, 
the agents, frequenily of foreign individuals and 
companies, intercept it in its way to the branch 
mints, and taking advantage of the present neces- 
sities of the miners, purchase it up with paper mo- 
ney, which is frequently from fifteen to twenty 
per cent. below par. There is a good reason why 
these miners are obliged to submit to this 
shave. It has been stated by gentlemen who have 
participated in this debate, that they are not per- 
mitted to depos.te at the mint gold of less amount 
than $100; and as many of these mines ate worked 
con a small scale, the operators at the end of the 
week, have not, in many instances, been able to 
collect the requisite quantity, and thus are reduced 
to the necessity of selling ata great luss. But if 
this be an acknowledged defect in the arrangement 
of the mint, let us rather am-nd it than abolish the 
esabiishment altogether, and thus lose to our 
people the great amount of good which it does, 
even as things now are. 

Bat, sir, is the gentleman from Kentucky aware 


of the cousequences that mus! inevilably result from | 


the success of his motion? The mining interest of 
Georgia is yet in its infancy. The vast resources 
of that new and interesting region where gold is 
found, is just beginning to be developed; but even 
now a large number of people are employed, and 
a heavy amount of capital, both of money and .a- 
bor, is invested in elaborating the hidden treasures 
of theirsoil. Great as this interest now is, itis 
daily increasing, avd must continue to increase in 
a ratio exactly proportioned to the decrease of the 
priee of our great staple commodity. The majority 
of the produce of these mining operations now finds 
its way to the branch mint at Dahioneaga, where 
it is readily converted into the constitutional cur- 
revocy of ihe country—into coin of a legal stamp 
abd a:certained value. This facility of converting 
the proceeds of their labor isto coin would be more 
appreciated by the gentleman from Kentucky if 
h: could be personally subjected to the shaving 
and swindliag operations of the speculators, who in 
the absence of a mint would buy up for less than 
its value, the goid extracted from the earth by the 
hard band of labor. Even with the advantages of 
the mints at Dahlonega, itis said that those who are 
employed in districts more remote from that place, 
and for the reason I have mentioned just now, are 
frequently subjected to the shaving of financiers,who 
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sit by in the shade of summer and the sunshine of 
winter, reaping eventually, by the exercise their 
wits, the golden harvest prodaced by the sweat of 
other men’s brows. He would feel that his loss would 
be from fifteen to twenty per cent. He would feel 
then that all the saving that is now made to the /a- 
borer, would go to the pockets of those who had 
wealth and cunning enough to take advantage of 
the necessities of those who toil in the mines. 

Sir, said Mr. Brack, there is another conse- 
quence which must result from the abolishment of 
thove hard money manufactories, besides the de- 
struction of an immense amountof public property. 
If this motion succeeds, the whole gold region of 
the South wll in a short time be dotted over with 
private minis, over the operations of which there 
will be neither the sanction or compulsion of law. 
If this Government holding exclusively the power 
to ‘coin money,” refuses to exercise that function, 
the people will be compelled to resort to such mints 
as may be established by foreign workmen in 
their immediate neighborhood, and the consequence 
will be a depreciated coin, varying in value under 
the same denomination, Iam warranted in this 
conclusion from the testimony borne upon the sub- 
ject by those whose experience and intelligence en- 
title them to respect. Permit me sir, to call the at- 
tention of this committee, and particularly of thegen- 
tleman from Kentucky, to the following extract from 
acommuication signed by R. M. Patterson, direc- 
tor of the mint at Philadelphia, and sent to this 
House by Mr. Van Buren on the 224 January, 
1841. In speaking of the coin manufactured at 
these private mints, and of the evil consequences 
jikely to result from them, Mr Patterson says: 


“Assays repeatedly made at this Mint show that the coins 
thus fabricated are below the nominal value marked upon 
them; yet they circulate freely at this value, and therefore it 
must be more advantageous to the miner to carry his bullion 
to the private than te the public mints. It seems strange that 
the privilege ofcoining copper should be carefully confined by 
law to the General Government; while that of coining gold and 
silver, though withheld from the States, is freely permitied to 
individuals, with the gle restriction that they must not imi- 
tate the coinage established by law.” , 

Hence it appears, Sif, that these private mints, 
which must and will spring up if the branch mints 
are abolished, will not only infict a dead loss on 
the community, but will be a national evil which 
will be seen and felt in a depreciated and false 
coin. And while I would preserve to the miner 
the benefits of speedily converting his labor into 
coin of a legal stamp and value, [I would do no- 


| thing to induce him to be innocently instrumental 


in depreciating the currency of the country. Toillus- 
trate, sir, whatin all probability may be the con- 
sequence of giving up the whole gold and silver 


| region of the South tothe private mints, which 


will inevitably spring up on the ruins of the na- 
tional mint, I call your attention to the eubjoined 
official letter from Wm. Hort, who isthe assayer 
of the United States branch mint at New Orleans: 


MEXICAN DOLLARS. 

GENTLEMEN: I deem it my duty, through the medium of 
your valuable journal, to apprise the public, and particularly 
such persons asare inthe habit of depositing Mexican dollars 
at the Mint, under the impression of realizing oe 
the recoinage, that there is at present in circulation in this city 
alarge amountof Mexican dollars of a depreciated standard, 
and varying cousiderably as to the extent of depreciation. 
From the results of repeated assays made during the three last 
years, | have discovered four descriptions of the above currency 
of the following respective values: 

Cents. 

Of the Ist description the dollar is worth 62 22.100 
2d “ “ “ a2 22. 100 

3d “ “ “ “ §3 50-100 

th “ “ “ “ 96 33-100 

At the present time the dollars of the 3d description, worth 
834 cents, are by far the most abundant in circulation. The 
are so well executed that very few ae even the most ex- 
perienced, can detect them. The letter “D’’ is stamped on 
them, inttmating that they come from the mint at Durango. 
I would further observe, that the Mexican gold coins have 
hitherto sustained on an average their legal title and éstimated 


value. Respectfully, 
WILLIAM HORT, M. D. 
Assayer United States Branch Mint. 

New Orleans, Jan. 30, 1811. 

These base Mexican coins I have no doubt are 
the products of private mints in Mexico, over which 
there is no law or regulation but the will and cu- 
pidity of the owner; and you may make your own 
calculation of the great loss that would 
result to. ihe community from the circulation of 
such coin as Dr. Hort describes. Adopt the Ee 
sition of the gendeman from Kentucky, [Mr. G. 
Davis,] and our current coin, the value of which 
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iz now certain and truly stamped on its face, 
very soon be superseded by a debased spies 
which will ultimately Settle down to the 
aa! money, and the “par of gold and silyern ¢ 
an obsolete and useless term. Then wij, 
the millenium of paper money, and the resp} 
be universal ee and distrust, ang 
must ultimately be carried back to the pri 
operations of “truck, barter, and exchange;» 
if you banish gold and silver from the country, 
the only remaining system of trade. Then 
modity will be exchanged against commodity 
values will be ascertained in each separate tr 
tion by a comparison of commodities, [f 4; 
your retrenchment, all that I ask is that the pe 
may know from what quarter of the Honse jt 
nates. 


SPEECH OF Mr. J. R. UNDERWoOop 
OF KENTUCKY: ' 

Delivered in the House of Representatives, om 
27th of January, 1842.—Upon the resolation 

posing to censure John Quincy Adams for y 

senting to the House of Representatives a petiy 

praying for the dissolution of the Union. 

was born (said Mr. UnpeRwoop) among s| 
holders, was educated by one, have lived al} 
life in their midst, and have been honored by the 
with many important offices—I am myself‘ sig 
holder, I therefore fall completely within the¢ 
ception taken by the gentleman from Masg 
setts (Mr. Apams) to all those situated as I am, 
do not admit the validity of his challenge. So tay 
it respects myself, I shall overrule his objection, 
sit as one of his judges. I perceive no reay 
which incapacitate the representatives of the s 
holding States from judging, impartially, all q 
tions of contempt or of privilege which may ari 
and I apprehend that the gentleman’s excepi 
and challenge to nearly one-half of his constitutig 
al triers may have some influence (although 
ought not, and I hope will not) in creating feeliy 
of asperity towards the accused. 

I have, from the commencement of this busine 
protested against its introduction. I have somee 
perience, in relation to proceedings of this’ kind, 
this House. I once saw a man brought to our} 
to be tried for a contempt in refusing to an 

uestions before a committee. The trast peoeed 

ay after day. The accused (Whitney) was 
fended by able counsel. In the progress of 
trial we lost sight of the real culprit, and conve 
the procedure into a censorious investigation oft 
conduct of the members of this House. After ma 
days of intense excitement, the House became 
isfied that all efforts to punish the accused wo 
prove ineffectual; and Whitney was dismiss 
after we ({ do not wish or intend to use ha 
terms) had rendered ourselves, in public opinid 
not very estimable for our proceedings. , 

Ihave seen various attempts made to put 
members for assaults and batieries commited 
the presence of this body, interrupting ils situ 
and bringing disgrace upon the country and its 
stitutions. .1 have witnessed, in these ineflect 
efforts to inflict punishment, mach angry feeling 
the pouring out of abusive ons the was 
of mach time, which should have been otberW 
employed. 

I witnessed a procenliing voy analogous to 

resent, against the same genileman. alle 
ce made to censure his Beaaaes he asked I 
Speaker whether petitions from free negroes 
slaves could be received under the rules of t 
House ; and intimated, if they could, that_he 
one to offer. After the gentleman had effects 
“used up” his assailants—after their missiles 
rebounded from the mighty shield of the ex-t 
dent, and inflicted ghastly wounds on those 
sent them—when there was no charge left, ¥ 


“ color to an idea,” we got of th 
fair, in the best way we y layix 
tpt serrate or 
that the petition refer 2 exp 
of the Santen from Massac 

Ihave known those engage 
raigned, before a. commi 1d then belt 

e House, upon a pr ‘and resolutions prop 
ing expuldion and nsure AS St nishime 
The action of this House on ee 

the case . 
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“mission, until the 10th day of May, when 


| ject, without coming to any conclu-— 
ee wt on the table. In the mean tinie, 


qj vituperation and disorder, similar to those 
witnessed during the Jast three days, were 
y occurring, and suffusing the cheek of 
‘ot with the blush. of shame or indignation. 
. these facts fresh in my recollection, I 
jita duty to object to the miroduction of the 
resolution of the gentleman from Virginia 
Sumer) as soon as it was moved. I have 
vetruled. Those who introduced the subject 
werable for its consequences, 
tieman from Massachusetts, after I had 
«i the floor, rose to a. privileged question—if 
question of privilege—and made a point of 
upon the consideration of the amendment 
i by my colleague. The point of order 
i in the argument, upon the jarisdiction and 
ity of this House to punish the member from 
-husetts for the bigh crimes or base motives 
ed to and_charged against him. But the 
was so presented by the record, that it be- 
one,;ia the opinion of many members, ot 
expediency, as to the ¢ime when my col- 
's resolutions should be considered, instead of 
s\ion involving the jurisdiction and powers of 
House, The vote, therefore, which overruled 
intof order, has not decided the question of 
iction or power. The whole case is now 
usupon its merits, disencumbered from all 
icality and special pleading; and we must, 
sarily, decide upon the extent of onr powers, 
nocence or criminality of the accused, and 
ature and extent of the punishment. 
colleague’s preamble, in substance, affirms 
proposition to dissolve the Unionis a “high 
th of privilege, and a contempt offered to this 
” 


sit, I propose to examine the truth of these 
NS. 
unately for me, my viewsand opinions have 
heretofore expressed, in a speech delivered in 
Hall, when Mr. Graves and the gentleman 
Virginia (Mr. Wise) were proceeded against 
be parts they acted in the fatal duel. I shall 
do little more than repeat the main grounds of 
gument, leaving members to examine the 
reasoning then advanced, by looking into 
ournal of Debates, if it be their pleasure to take 
uch trouble. 
the Constitution, members of Congress are 
in certain privileges. By a well settled 
of interpretation, the ehumeration of certain 
is in any instrument, excludes those not ex- 
ed; and, therefore, nothing can be claimed as 
istitutional privilege which is not expressly 
ed. These arethe words of the Constitution : 
y(members of Congress) shall, in all cases, 


mi treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be 
leg i from arrest during their attendance at 


sion of their respective Houses, and in going 
returning from the same; and for any speech 
bate! in either House, they shall not be ques- 
din any other place.” Exemption from ar- 


and irresponsibility for = speech or debate, 
ither House, except to the 


ouse which may be 
ded thereby, are the two privileges expressed. 
did those who framed the Constitution omit 
vide in that instrament for other cases of 
lege, known to the law of Parliament, as acted 
lenforced by the Houses of Lords and of Com- 


sin England? Were the sages who framed 


itution ignorant of the almost unbounded 
sof the members of Parliament “to privi- 


No, sir; they understood the subject well ; 
with a full knowledge of the extravagant pre- 
ions of the members of the British Legislature, 
Patriots of the Revolution secured, in the Con- 
on, but two privileges to members of Con- 


It has, therefore, always appeared very 
nt, that the extension of the 
he of “privilege,” beyond the letter of the 
tation, is ‘a pal ‘violation of that instru- 
Hence, wherever it has been proposed to 


sta member for an assaultor battery, or mur- 
upon the Bard “breach of privilege,” I 


a) 
t disor 
P fake ee 

. eae, 


y denounced the procedure. I ad- 
‘conduct, on the part of members 
of the House or its 


ing’ such ‘conduct ; fo provided: 
section of the first article, that “each 


House may determine the rule of its proceedings, 
punish a member for disorderly behavior, and, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a mem- 
ber.” To proceed against a member tor “ disor- 
derly behavior,” is one thing; to charge him with a 
breach of privilege, or a “ AagA breach of privilege,” 
is another thing, totally different. 1% doubt whether 
either House can, constitutionally, erect itself into 
a judicial tribunal—assume cognizance of cases 
where the admitted privileges of its members have 
heen violated—pronounce sentence against the of- 
fender, and then put it in execution, through the 
instrumentality of the Sergeant-at-arms. Suppose 
Iam arrested for debt, after the adjournment of 
Congress, on my way home; or suppose I am held 
to bail in an action of slander, founded upon words 
spoken in debate upon this floor, and incarcerated 
for failing to give it; can the House of Represen- 
tatives, al ils next session, assume jurisdiction, and 
undertake to_punish those who may have violated 
my privileges, or am I lefi to resort to the judicial 
tribunals for redress? But for certain precetlents, 
I should not hesitate to decide thatthe only remedy, 
in such cases, must be applied by the judiciary. If 
the House, whose membe? is imprisoned in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, is notin session at the 
time, then, if judicial remedy be discarded, the 
member must remain in jail until the next meeting 
of Congress. When Congress convenes, can either 
Elouse issue its writ of habeas corpus with a view 
to his release? Can either House issue its “ ca- 
pias” against the offender, the breaker of privilege, 
and bring him up to answer criminally, tor his of- 
fence. or civilly, to the aggrieved member? Can 
the House of Representatives, in such cases, punish 
by censure, fine, imprisonment, or hanging, the 
man who violates the privileges of amember ? Can 
either House treat the subject as a civil suit, and 
render a judgment for damages to compensate the 
injury ? If either House has criminal jurisdiction, 
and may constitutionally inflict punishment, has it 
not civil jurisdiction likewise, and may it not settle 
the entire controversy between the parties? I put 
these questions, agd require answers. Those who 
attempt to answer will, 1 apprehend, find much 
difficulty in placing the power of this House upon 
such foundations as to justify its exercise, in the 
least degree. It is perfectly obvious that, to toler- 
ate such power, is to convert the two Houses of 
Congress, so far as the privileges of members are 
concerned, into bodies clothed with legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive functions; without limit or 
restraint. And these “ high” powers are to be ex- 
ercised by men composing the two Houses, in be- 
half of themselves. Thus they, in effect, become 
judges in their own cause. All this is at war with 
the essence of our institutions; and, but for some 
precedents to be found in our past history, it would 
be difficult for a republican to comprehend how it 
was possible that either House of Congress should 
so far furget the principles of justice, and of the 
Constitution, as to assume the powers of legislator, 
judge, juryman, and executioner, for the benefit of its 
members. There isno excuse for it, but the econ- 
siderate and blind imitation of the example of the 
British House of Parliament. The formation of 
the Constitution, and the limitations therein pre- 
s¢ribed to the extent of privilege, at once abolished 
the authority of British precedents; and it should 
bea source of lasting regret, with every republican, 
that. either House of Congress should, at any time, 
have gone so far asto invade the province of the 
judiciary, by attempting to inflict punishment upon 
the citizen for a breach of “ privilege.” The case 
of Anderson, charged with violating the privileges 
of members, by offering a bribe, and of the editor 
of the Aurora, summoned to appear before the Sen- 
ate to answer for an offensive publication, are the 
unfortunate precedents towhich I refer, and which 
I do most sincerely hope may never be followed 
hereafter. Why, sir, if these cases are to be fol- 
lowed, I might move the House to send for Webb, 
of the Courier and Enquirer, and Bennett, of the 
Herald, and have the. question settled between 
them whether Webb. di arge the Kentucky 
delegation, one and all, with bribery, at the rate of 
$100,000 per vote, for the repeal of the bankrupt 
act; or whether Bennett, as Webb charges, lied out- 
right in making the statement. If Bennett propa- 


gated the calumnious falsehood, without authority, 


he is legally guilty of slander, and might be pun- 
ished. Where would such a doé¢trine as this 

and where would it end? 

Ithoughthe Constitution expressly excepts cases 
of “treason, felony, and breach of the peace,” from 
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the operation of “ privilege,” yetthe opinions now 
advanced, and heretofore practised upon, vindicate 
the propriety of taking hold of a member and pro- 
coeae to try him for any of these offences, upon 
the ground that it is mater of “ privilege” either to 
the accused or to his fellow members. It cannot be 
the “ privilege” of the accused under the Constita- 
tion, ior that instrament declares, in such cases, 
he shall have no “privilege.” How is it matter of 
“privilege” to my fellow members, that I am 
guilty of “treason, felony, or a breach of the 
peace?” It is impossible that my guilt, which de- 
prives me of “ privilege,” and subjects me to arrest, 
should confer upon them privileges not specified or 
enumerated in the Constitution. For “treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace,’ {am at all times 
liable to arrest and trial before the judicial trfBa- 
nals. Shall this House detain me from the civil 
magistrate, until my guilt is here pronounced by 
censure or expulsion, and then hand me over, with 
my case prejudged and prejadiced by the decision ? 
What authority have youto withhold any of your 
members from the sheriff or marshal who has a 
warrant to arrest for treason or felony? If you 
can keep him a day or an hour, and pat the officer 
and his process at defiance, what prevents you 
from refusing to surrender the accused member 
ealtogether ? i you can detain him until you have 
tried him, may you not after trial—especially should 
you] find him guiltless—detain him months and 
years? And, should you thus proceed, what be- 
comes of the constitutional provision which allows 
immediate arrest in cases of treason and felony ? 
It is clear that you violate the Constitution, shouid 
you refuse for a momient to obey the process of the 
civil magistrate. If no warrant is taken out for 
the apprehension of the accused, does that give you 
authority to proceed ? Certainly not. Your juris- 
diction is perfect, or you have it not to any extent. 
If you have jurisdiction at all, and you commence 
the trial of a member, you should proceed to the 
termination of it. Now, it is very clear that you 
have no right to resist the process of the civil 
magistrate, and would be bound by the Constitu- 
tion, in the midst of such a trial as we are now con- 
ducting against the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
to surrender the accused, or to allow his arrest? 
Your liability to be thus interrupted in your pro- 
ceedings and defeated in your jurisdiction, proves 
that you have no right in the beginning to come 
mence the trial. 

Gentlemen may contend that the effect of my 
doctrine is, that however base a member may be, 
or however atrocious the crimes he may have com- 
mitted, he would be allowed to retain his seat as a 
fit associate of the members of this House. My 
opinions ‘and doctrines lead to no such result. On 
the contrary, if there be among us a traitor ora 
felon, any one member of this House may become 
his accuser, appeal to the civil magistrate, take 
out a warrant, have him arrested, and turn him 
over to the judiciary. If found guilty, the gallows 
or penitentiary would relieve us from his contam- 
inating presence. If acquitted, 1 doubt very much 
whether this House ought to readjudicate the case, 
with a view to censure, or to expel, or to inflict any 
other punishment. The spirit of that constitutional 
provision which declares that no person shall; for 
the “same offence, be put twice im jeopardy of life 
or limb,” and the plea of awtrefois acquit, should be 
respected here as well as in the courts of the jadi- 
ciary. 

There is a great impropriety in either House 
runniug ahead of the judiciary in affixinga stigma, 
by censure or expulsion, age any one of its mem- 
bers accused of crime. e all know how easy it 
is to excite clamor and prejudice, and thereby to 
prevent a fair and impartial trial. Shall the Houses 
of Congress so far forget their own dignity, and the 
principles of justice, as to initiate proceedings 
which may eventuate in the sacrifice of innocent 
lives? Suppose 1 commit: homicide: my defence 
before a jury of my peers is, that I did it in self- 
defence. It is impossible to say what influence my 
expulsion from this Hall might have nu the 
minds of my triers. It is certain, that so far as it 
operated, it would be most pernicious, and might 
cost me my life. have not looked intothe proeeed- 
ings of the Senate in the case of Senator Smith ; 
but I should be very reluctant to follow the pr 
ee right to run ahead of the ju- 


established no such principle, said that Smith 
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had been irMicted by agrand ye as an accomplice 


of Burr, which indictment had been dismissed 
after Burr’s discharge; that Burr was acquitted 
— special verdict, which did not relieve his 
character from moral guilt. } 

I am glad to hear the facts stated, said Mr. Uw- 
peRWoOD, by the gentleman from Massachuseits. 
It presents the case of Smith in a new light to my 
mind. It is the case of an acquittal upon technical 
grounds by the judicial tribunal, leaving the moral 
guilt of the accused as the foundation of the pro- 
ceedings against him by his fellow members I 
am happy to learn that the Senate did not take up 
the case of Smith until the courts of jaw were done 
with it. 

{t seems to me that the entire doctrine of the ad- 
vocates of “privilege” is radically erroneous ; and 
no part of the doctrine is more objectionable, in my 
estimation, than that which assumes the power to 
inquire into the moral character and conduct ofa 
member on this floor, and to hold him _responsi- 
ble to his fellow members. The decalogue de- 
nounces Sabbath breaking and covetousness. Shall 
my fellow members try me for theseesins, or any 
other ? Suppose they do try and expel me, and 
my constituents should think proper to send me 
back again: will my re-election purify my charac- 
ter, and make me a fit associate for those who had 
a few months before expelled me? After my re- 
election, shal] I retain a seat, or must I submit toa 
second expulsion, and so on withoutend? You 
have nothing to do with my moral character and 
conduct. For these I am responsible to my constit- 
uents ; and if I am not so vile, in their estimation, 
as to be rejected by them, it is your duty to trans- 
act their business with me. A business association 
will no more contaminate your morals or your 

ersons, than a professional association between 
awyer and client, physician and patient, will com- 
municate crime and disease to him who is em- 
ployed to defend or to heal. Sir, the age is be- 
coming “righteous overmuch.” We are squeam- 
ishly sensitive on the subject of legislative purity, 
or affect to be so. Iam afraid, sir, that the Impar- 
tial Judge will say to us, “ Ye strain at gnats and 
swallow camels.” If a member in his motives 
and his actions does not come up exactly to the 
moral standard which the majority of this House 
may be disposed to erect, will it not be better to 
leave him to his constituents, rather than undertake 
to stretch him by ovr chastisement? Where is 
your constitutional warrant to make a code of 
morals, and then to establish an inquisitorial court 
to ascertain who violates your code, and how to 
punish the offender? In my opinion, we are tran- 
scending the Constitution, and trampling upon the 
rights of members and the rights of the people, in 
making the attempt. 

I object, then, to the want of power in this House 
to try the gentleman from Massachusetts. I object 
for another reason. Ii the House has the power 
to try and to punish the member frem Massachu- 
setts, what punishment should it inflict?’ If he be 

uilty of treason or subornation of perjury, it 1s 
worse than “bathos” to reprimand him only. If 
the charges are true, expulsion is too mild a pun- 
ishment. Fine and imprisonment are infinitely 
too mild. Ifthe ex-President be a traitor, hanging 
is the proper punishment. 

{Here Mr. Manswatt again denied, in the most 
emphatic manner, as he had done the day before, 
that there was any such charge made against Mr. 
Apams.] 

I know, said Mr. Unperwoop, that my colleague’s 
preamble and resolutions do not, in so many words, 
charge the overt act of treason; but his preamble, in 
substance, affirms, that a proposition to dissolve the 
Union necessarily imp'ies the destruction of the 
Constitution and the overthrow of the Republic, 
“involving necessarily, in iis execution and its 
consequences, the destruction of our country and 
the crime of high treason.” The gentleman from 
Massachusetis has presented such a proposition, 
notas his own, but for the petitioners. My col- 
league’s first resolution calls this act an “ indignity” 
to the House, and an “insult” to the people of the 
United States ; and his second resolution declares, 
among other things, that the “wound which he 
(the accused) has permitted to be aimed, through 
his instrumentality, at the Constitution and exist- 
ence of his country, might well be held to merit 
expulsion from the national councils.” Now, put 
this and that together, and what does itmean ? Sir, 
in the last resolution, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is charged with conduct—or “ instrumen- 


tality”—which inflicts a “ wound” or aims a blow 
at the Constitution and existence of the country, by 
presenting the proposition ef others; and in the 
preamble we are told what is to be implied by a 
*‘ proposition” to dissolve the organic laws—in other 
words, to dissolve the Union. No inference can 
be drawn from all this, unless it be that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is in his heart and soul a 
traitor, and the willing tool, in the hands of traitors, 
to “overthrow the American Republic.” These 
imputations are cloaked in sonorous words and well- 
turned periods, which do not go directly to their 
object, but circumambulate with caution, and do 
the thing as effectually in the end as if they had 
been reduced to a single pointed sentence, declar- 
ing that John Q. Adams gave aid and countenance 
to a traitorous movement. My colleague’s resolu- 
tionsdo not breathe a word—no, not a Jetter—about 
the deciaration or motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, which accompanied the presentation 
of the petition. The motion which he made, to 
have Sie petition referred to a select committee, 
with instructions to report an answer, showing the 
reasons why the prayer ought not to be granted, is 
not hinted at, either in my colleague’s resolutions, 


, or in the original] resolution of the gentleman from 


Virginia, (Mr. Gitmer.) The gentleman from 


Massachusetts, by that motion, discountenanced 


and condemned the petition at the moment he pre- 
sented it; and yet, sir, this important fact is sup- 
pressed, or not noticed, in the resolutions proposing 
to censure him ! p ; 

This proceeding is at war with other constitu- 
tional principles, which ought ever to be held sa- 
cred. The Constitution declares that no ex post 
facto law shall be passed, and that cruel and unu- 
sual punishments shall not be inflicted. These 
prohibitions were intended_to prevent Congress 
from making, by snbsequent legislation, that ac- 
tion a crime, which was not denounced as such by 
the laws in force at the time of its performance ; 
and to secure notice, beforehand, of the nature 
and extent of punishment which should be inflict- 
ed for conduct made criminal by law. All punish- 
ment is “cruel and unusual” which is imposed by 
retroactive legislaticn. Now, sir, what are we 
doing? Weare engaged in an attempt to punish 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for an action 
not made criminal by any former law ; and we are 
invoked to inflict a punishment which neither he, 
nor any one else, was ever notified should be the 
consequence of his conduct. 

I am thoroughly convinced that we have no 
privileges, as snsuabetn, whisk cannot be better pro- 
tected by the Judiciary than by Congress itself. 
It is high time that the nation should look to the 
abuses which grow out of the attempt to exercise 
the jurisdiction now attempted, and to examine 
the extravagant and latiindinous pretensions of 
the advocates of congressional “ privilege.” The 
question of “ privilege” is entirely distinct from 
the power expressly granted in the Constitution to 
— and expel members for yom d behavior. 
t is the imperative duty of each House, by its rules, 
to prescribe punishment for every species of dis- 
order, and to define with precision those offences 
for which a member shall be expelled. I have 
heretofore called the attention of this House to the 
importance of doing this, but I have in vain urged 
the necessity of action. Until the House adopt 
some code defining offences, and prescribing pun- 
ishments, and the mode of trial, we shall be agi- 
tated and troubled by abortive efforts to punish, 
which, instead of preserving our dignity, are 
themselves the causes of increased: disorder, and 
tend to bring upon this body a weight of public 
odium which must eventually sink it. The at- 
tempt to try Mr. Graves and the seconds in that 
fatal duel, cost the nation more than $40,000. 
How many days shall we spend depleting the 
public purse at the rate of more than $2,000 per 
day, in the trial of the ex-President, time must de- 
termine. The loss of money is nothing compared 
with the loss of reputation.* 

What has the gentleman from Massachusetts 
done to insult or contemn this House, for which 


he should be punished? He did nothing more’ 


than I have witnessed here a thousand times with- 
out the least excitement. He offered a petition, 
and moved its reference to a select committee, 


*The trial of Mr. Apams, to the exclusion of all other busi- 
ness commenced onthe 25th of and terminated on 
the 7th of February ; 
the table, without deciding a 
House during the time thus 
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te, 
with instructions to report against the p 
the petitioners. This is all he did. Hey 
indecorous language; he said nothing abyg; 
any one; he violated no rule of order, Fo, 
then, is he to be tried? Why, sir, for nous 
unless it be the motives and feelongs under whi, 
acted in presenting the petition. Task, sir,j 
ber earnestness, if his triers are not arrogs): 
themselves the powers of Almighty God in 
dertaking to judge his motives and feeling; 
find guilt in these, when- his conduct is pot os 
nal? In ordinary prosecutions, we infer the 
pitade of motive and feeling from the crim; 
of action; but, in this case, the action being j 
cent—being nothing more than the presenta; 
a petition—we try the motive in order to ey 
the guilt of the accused. And how do we 
his motives? Why, sir, it is done by identi 
him with the petitioners. My colleague's 
tions and preamble intimate, pretty clearly, 
the petitioners invite as to commit treaso, 
perjury, for which they are morally guilty. 
their guilt attaches to the gentleman from ¥ 
chusetts, because he became their instrume 
presenting the petition. Such is the proces 
reasoning by which to fix a guilty or base m 
upon the gentleman from Massachusetts; ang 
is persisted in, notwithstanding the gentlen 
declaration, constituting a part of the res geste, 
he wished the committee instructed to report ag 
it. My colleague isa lawyer. Does he cong) 
himself identified with his clients, and resn 
ble for all the untruths, false statements, and 
juries which may have been perpetrated in 
bills and answers, declarations and pleas, 
he, for them, may have presented to court in{ 
course of his practice ? God forbid that I sh 
be held responsible, either in this world or 
next, for the actions or motives of those who 
has been my fortune to aig in the jodi 
tribunals of the country. know it is a va 
prejudice to identify client and lawyer, andto 


| nounce both; butjI; have never known the g 


sense of any people appealed to in vain. Te 
rary excitements, fanned by demagogues, may |e 
them astray fora while; but, in the end, theyd 
tinguish between the client and the attorney, a 
perceive ‘and discountenance the injustice of 
taching the guilt of the une to the character of { 
other. Does not a similar distinction exis 
tween the representative and the constituent 
May not the representative offer to the leg 
tive body any and every petition which the cor 
tuent places in his hands, without thereby ide 
fying himself in motive, feeling, and action, ¥ 
the constituent? May he not present the peti 
when he is directly opposed to every motive 
feeling which actnates the petitioner? Supp 
the petition from Haverhill had been placed 
hands, with a request that I shoul — 
suppose I had stated to the House that I had 
a petition; that it was the first of the kind! 
heard of; that I was not sure but the petitic 
were guilty of crime in preparing such a pape 
and that, under such circumstances, not know 
well what to do, I had determined to present # 
the House, and ask its reference to a selecte 
mittee, with instructions to inquire and report 
measures ought to be taken: would any mand 
rise and charge me, under such circumsta 
with treasonable motives, or as aidin 
ting those who invile members of ess 
commit perjury? And yet, sir, the ane . 
is less favorable than the actual case before 
for, in the supposed case, I have left the com! 
tee at liberty to foster and sustain the peulue 
whereas the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
his instructions, took away all discretion, 
as to the number 04 nature 3 ae eT 
assigned inst the prayer e petition. 
it does aoa me thet the attempt to 

entleman from Massachusetts, under the facts 
the case, is a direct assault upon the liberty 
speech, and the liberty of the resentative 
the discharge pf what he rds official duty. 
this view, the whole Pe ding is an outrage 
the first principles of constitutional liberty. 

It is well known to all who have served 


the gentleman from Massachusetts as long % 
have. ahet his doctrine on the “right of petition” 


uléra in the extreme. I have t ut, and 
think, that he is in an error on the s 
two years since, I made fruitless efforts to obtain 
floor, with a view to deliver my 


Colun 
a speee 
7 t 
one 
be found 
1940. 
of peti 


opinions on the subject of the right of petit 
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right of the people of the States 
Pa for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
ne Columbia. Not getting an opportunity to 
»a speech here, I deemed it a duty to present 
a'r yc and the reasons in support of them, 
y constituents; and did so, through the col- 
the National Intelligencer. My letter 
be found in that paper, under the date of 13th 
1940. [endeavored to demonstrate that the 
of petition was not unlimited; that it was 
nsive with the liberty of speech. Ihave 
‘the gentleman from Massachusetts contend 
* Gr limitation to the right of petition con- 
in offensive, insulting terms. I have heard 
jmit that this House was not bound to re- 
petitions couched in offensive, insulting lan- 
If no such language justified their rejec- 
pis doctrine has always been, since I 
him, that Congress ought to receive and act 
the petitions which any portion of the peo- 
htthink proper to send.’ Sir, in offering 
tion from Haverhill, the gentleman from 
achusetts has acted in conformity with prin- 
«which he has avowed for years. His prac- 
m former occasions, has made a strong im- 
ion upon my mind, of the sincerity and perti- 
with which he adheres to what I regard an 
’ Surely members have not forgotten the ef- 
heretofore made to censure the gentleman 
Massachusetts for manifesting a willingness 
sent a petition for his own expulsion, coming 
free negroes or slaves. The other day he 
mied a petition for his own degradation as 
‘man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
presented a petition from a man who ask- 
Congress the privilege of building a house, 
out showing what obstructions were in his 
ot how the action of Congress would relieve 
mbarrassments. With a knowledge of these 
I was not surprised that the gentleman pre- 
sdthe Haverhill petition. Sir, he could not 
refused, and preserve his consistency. And 
use for astonishment is, not that he offered 
tition, but it is that we, to preserve our privi- 
; should undertake to punish him for per- 
ing what he regards a conscientious duty ! 
can perceive no foundation on which to charge 
ecused with offering an insult or contempt to 
House. The intention or motive is indispen- 
to constitute an insult or contempt; and if 
cannot reach the motive, and the action does 
necessarily show the motive, then there is no 
dation on which to presume an insult or con- 
ot; and no one ought to suppose that either was 
al, without proof. In our schoolboy days, we 
Jread the fable of the lamb and the wolf, 
was insulted because the lamb crossed or 
kin the stream below. I trust, sir, there is 
uch deep rooted hostility between the accused 
any portion of the members of this House, 
any pretext will be regarded sufficient to justi- 
is immolation. The gentleman from Massa- 
ts has been the most active member in pre- 
ing abolition petitions for many years. He 
have created some personal dislike towards 
if, by his course in that respect; but all must 
owledge, however offensive such petitions are 
any of us, the gentleman has uniformly de- 
ed that he offered them under a sense of duty, 
ough he would not vote according to the wishes 
petitioners. 
or years past, Congress and the nation have 
embroiled in the worst feelings in relation to 
“right of petition,” especially that class of pe- 
spraying for the abolition of slavery in this 
! he course pursued by this House has 
valed instead of allaying the evil. The 
rtemedy is—to take up the subject delibe- 
and calmly, and to define the right of peti- 
us examine with a view to ascertain 
constitutes the right; how to beexercised by 
tople; and how its exercise should be treated 
ithe deliberative assembly addressed. Instead 
ung this, the remedy heretofore applied has 
w arrest and preven! discussion. hen an 
Sive petition is presented, we either lay it, or 
question of reception, upon the table; without 
le; and, in regard to the class of petitions 
i, we exclude them from consideration by 
operation of the 2ist rule. We thus attempt to 
down u discussions. But. does not 
body see that the fire is not extinguished by 
attempts to smother it? Children cannot 
the eruptions of Vesuvius, or smother its 
thal fires, by tossing their toys into the crater ; 


nor can legislators arrest public discussion on any 
subject, in this {ree country, by rules which exclude 
debate from their halls. Sir, we assume more 
consequence than we deserve, if we ‘think that all 
the sense, all the talent, and all the information of 
the country, are concentrated in our State and na- 
tional legislative assemblies. I admit they furnish 
the larger portion of the printed speeches published 
for public use. But these are but a drop to the 
ocean compared with the oral speeches, public and 
private, from the stump, the pulpit, and the debating 
clubs and societies, which disseminate thought and 
scatter knowledge from Maine to Louisiana, from 
the Atlantic to the Rocky mountains. I leave out 
of the computation the discussions going on in the 
eolumns of newspapers, in tracts, in pamphlets, and 
in books, compared with which the debates here 
are but little more than a mite to the universe. In 
view of these things, I do not hesitate to affirm that 
there is not the least danger to result from allowing 
the most unlimited range of discussion on this floor 
upon any and all subjects. If our debates convince 
the public judgment, we may induce the people to 
act with energy in executing any plan to promote 
their interest; but, unless we convince the jndg- 
ment of the people, they will remain passive and 
unmoved by all we say. Indeed, sir, our angry 
debates and personal vituperation have no other 
effect upon the great masses of the American peo- 
ple than to excite their indignation against our- 
selves. They attribute these vindictive personalities 
to the true cause—the workings of an unholy am- 
bition in the bosoms of those who are not worthy 
of seats here. The fruits of such a principle are 
—calumny, to disgrace a rival; puffs and praises, 
to elevate a worthless idol; an avidity to make po- 
litical capital out of every thing which promises 
the least personat advancement ; and a reckless. 
ness of consequences which is felt almost exclusive- 
ly in this country by those who live from the trade 
of politics. Sir, the people cannot fail to see these 
things. Every year is makirz them more palpable. 


Every breeze now comes loaded with the hissings || they are, in my opinion, pharisaical intermed- 


of public indignation. There is much more dan- 


ger that the people will justify some Cromwell or | 


Napoleon for marching us, at the point of the bay- 
onet, into the Potpmac, for the character of our de- 
bates, than that we shall beable toexcite them tocivil 
war, and to acts of outrage upon each other. I 
therefore say, in regard to ail those rules denom- 
inated “ gag-laws,” away with them. I have al- 
ways vcted against the 2Ist rule. That role settles 
no principle; it violates the right of the people of 
this District and of Florida to petition Congress on 
the subject of slavery. These people have an un- 
doubted right to petition this body to abolish slavery 
within their respective territories; and yet the 
rule deprives them of their right of petition, for the 
purpose of excluding petitions from the people of 
the States. The rule does not discriminate between 
those who have the right and those who have not. 
Neither does the rule silence discussion on the sub- 
ject of abolition movements. Why, sir, what have 
we just witnessed ? The gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Wisz,) during a two days’ speech, talked of 
little else han abolition. He read paper after pa- 
per to exhibit their principles and plans, and to 
prove, in the event of a war with Great Britain, 
that it was contemplated to arm the slaves of the 
south, to put them under British protection, and 
to employ them in the butchery of their masters. 

{Here Mr. Wise interrupted Mr. U., and begged 
him to do Mr. W. the justice to say that he did all 
in his power, in every form, to keep off the discus- 
sion. After it began, and he was attacked person- 
ally, he was obliged to discuss the subject; and he 
hoped the gentleman from Kentucky would not 
blame him for doing what he was compelled to do 
against his own will.] 

I have not censured the gentleman, continued 
Mr. U.; far from it. I am condemning the 2ist 
rul «and I adverted to the gentleman’s- course to 
prove how utterly useless the rule was. { wish 
Congress to repeal that rule, and define the right of 
petition. I have attempted to do that in the letter 
to my constituents, already referred to. My phy- 
sical strength would fail before I could go through 
all the arguments and illustrations contained in 
that letter. It is accessible to those who may feel 
any inclination to look into it. I will only tax the 
patience of the House by stating a few: leading 
principles which lie at the foundation of the right, 
and show that it is subject to several salutary re- 
strictions, ; 

First, I contend that no one has a right to peti- 
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tion a legislative body, unless the body petitioned 
has the power to grant the prayer of the petition. 
It is a sound maxim in law and morals, that a vain 
and nugatory thing ought notto be tolerated. Tocon- 
sume time in debating impossibilities, is ridiculous, 
it is the first duty of every legislative assembly to 
know the extent of its powers; and whenever 
a petition is presented which the body has no pow- 
er lo grant, it is & proper exercise of legislative 
discretion to reject, without receiving it, In such 
cases, however, good policy and courtesy toward 
the petitioner require that he shouldge informed 
why his petition was not received. This very 
Haverhill petition should be rejected under this 
rule. The right to revolutionize the existing goy- 
ernment, when it becomes an engine of oppression 
—a right asserted by our ancestors in the Declara- 
tion of Independence—does not warrant or sanction a 
petition asking us to devise means for the peaceable 
dissolution of the Union; because we are not clothed 
by the Constitution with power to dissolve the Union; 
and because it is made our imperative duty, en- 


| joined by oath, to support the Constitution, which 





Constitution binds the States by every ligament in 
the closest union. To attempt, therefore, to eom- 
ply with the wishes of the petitioners, would be an 
unconstitutional act. It would be preposterous and 
degrading to us, as a body, that we should gravely 
deliberate upon a proposal which we have no con- 
stitutional power to execute, I shall therefore vote 
againsbthe reception of the petition from Haver- 
hill, and, in doing so, carry into operation one of 
the limitations upon the right of peution. 
Secondly, | contend that no one has a right to 
petition for the passage or repeal of laws which do 
not Operate {upon himself; that ho one can be 
grieved or feel a “ grievance,” in the constitutional 
sense of that term, by the existenve or non-existence 
of alaw which,when in foree, operates upon others, 
and not upon himself. Under this rule, I deny the 
right ofthe people of the States to petition for the 
abolition of slavery in this District. In doing so, 


diers in the domestic affairs of those whose local 
institutions should not be controlled, and cannot be 


| controlled, by the views aid feelings of distant men 


and women, without establishing a despotism. 
Under this rule, I have always voted against the 
reception of abolition petitions from the people of 
the States. But it has always been my wish, when 
such petitions have been rejected, to assign the 
reason, and to state the principles upon which if is 
done ; believing thatsuch a course would be politic, 
and tend to ally excitement. If the existence of 
slavery in the District of Columbia operates upon 
aman living five hundred miles distant, so far as 
he is affected by it, he has a right to petition; but 
if it do not affect or touch his life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, then he has no more right to petition con- 
cerning it than a man in England or Russia, I 
deny that a man has a right to petition against 
every thing that afflicts his conscience or excites 
his compassion. I deny that the right of petition 
can be used to propagate this or that system of 
morals or religion, It is an abuse of the right to 
altempt to use it for any sneh purpose; and, if tol- 
erated as an instrument to indoctrinate the people 
or their representatives with sectional or sectarian 
ideas, instead of being a blessing, it will prove one 
of the greatest curses to this country, The aboli- 
tionist seizes what he is pleased to denominate the 
sin of slavery, and preaches, through his petition, 
on that topic. So may every man and woman, 
boy and girl, in the United States, take up some 
real or imaginary sin prevailing in this District, 
(and not to a greater extent here than elsewhere, ) 
and send us long and tedious homilies as to the 
duty and obligation we are under, and the means 
proper to correct what the petitioner may consider 
an evil. If the “ right of petition” is without limit, 
then, sir, may» Turk, Jew, Pagan, Infidel, and 
Christian, each, petition Congress for the establish- 
ment of that code for the government of the peo- 
ple of this District which conforms to his pecaliar 
notions ; and we shall have little else to do than to 
listen to the interminable lectures of fanatics, 
visionaries, and sectarians, telling us how to exper- 
iment upon the mice in the exhausted receiver. It 
is one of the faults of our nature to be very fond of 
talking about and meddling with the affairs of 
other people. Now, sir, 1am for suppressing this 
garrulous, intermeddling spirit, as far as I can. 

think sound morals and religion require that it 
should be rebuked. And therefore I say to those 


who reside in the States, that slavery in this Dis. 
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trict is a loca] and not a national question—il is no 
more national than is the same inslitution in the 
States; and hence they have no right to interfere, 
and should leave the question to the people of the 
District. 

My physical strength will not enable me to go 
through all the arguments on the subject. 1 must 
content myself with a reference to the letter to my 
constituents. In my judgment, we shal! never 
have peace and gniet cn this subject, until Con- 
gress adopt the true principles which should govern, 
and presenethem to the people. The people are a 
reflecting, considerate, honest mass, and will do 
right in the end. ‘They are capable of perceiving 
the truth, if the subject is fairly and honestly ar- 
gued on both sides. Instead of waking the effort 
to give them true principles, we refuse to discuss. 
We apply a “gae role,” which violates every prin- 
ciple connected with the right of petition. ‘Thus 
it is we keep alive eternal agitations. I know there 
are men here who desire to keep them up. Some are 
actuated by one motive, and some by another, but all 
concurring to distract the public peace, from one end 
of the continent tothe other. This member desires 
tomake politica! capital out of abolition and abolition 
petitions: he wishestosecure hiselection by it. That 
member believes it will ultimately lead to the eman- 
cipation of the slave, pot only in the District, but in all 
the States; and he, tosecurethat end, does all in bis 

ower to keep alive this fire brand of strife. And 

vere is a disunionist, who thinks the diseord and 
hatred which resa't from abolition will bring about 
the severance of the States, and the establishment 
of two or more distinct independent nations out of 
the fragments of the dissevered confederacy. These, 
and perhaps many others, are the causes of the 
prevailifiig agitation. Sir, they may continue to 
work antil destraction is the consequence, unless 
we can apply a proper remedy. Can yon pacify 
these raging elements by the 2ist rule? Did yon 
ever know the promptings of persona! interest, the 
delasions of fanaticism, the schemings of ambition, 
or the dreadful realities of national dismember- 
ment and civil war, averted or suppresse d by the 
promnigation of such a mandate as the 2Ist rule? 
—a mandate which cafinot be enforced beyond the 
limits of this Ball, and which, within it, fails in its 
design, and only aggravates the feelings it was in- 
tended to extirpate, Sir, asa representative from 
a siaveholding State, I desire nothing so ardently 
as that the representatives of the non-slaveholding 
States should take up the subjects of the right of 
petition and of slavery, and debate them to the 
fullest extent. Let them talk about the institution 
of slavery in the southern States, until they have 
poured out ali their waters of bitterness or of be- 
nevolence : 1 do not fear the consequences. When 
they do it, [shail be prepared to show that, even if 
the condition ef the south, in a moral and political 
aspect, ts worse than that of the north, we are not to 
blame for it; that we are not jastiy chargeable 
with the censnre of the world for the existence of 
an institution entailed upon us by the colonial pol- 
icy of Great Britain, over which we and our an- 
cestors had no coutrol, and which was entirely in- 
dependent of, if not a:iverse to, the wishes of our 
fathers. What! reproach us for an institution 
forced upon our fathers by the policy of a foreign 
government; and then reproach us, because we 
will not consent to place the African slave upon an 
equality with ourselves! Let the discussion come. 
The south is the weaker pariy. After the next 
epportionment, the non-slaveholding States, at a 
ratio of 68,000, will have a majority of fifiv-two 
members on this floor, instead of their present ma- 
jority of forty-four. Relatively, their strength 
will increase afier every census, during the exist- 
ence of the republic. They have the power now; 
and, having it, | wish them to declare openly and 
frankly how they intend to use it. I wish to on- 
derstand them fully on the all-important question 
of slavery, and I wish my constituents to under- 
stand them. Away with your twenty-first rule, 
then, and let them speak! 


I know one thing, Mr. Speaker. The State that 
you and Tin part represent has a deeper interest 
in the preservation of this Union, connected with 
the subject of slavery, than any other State, except 
Missouri, Maryland, and Virginia.” I have heard 
southern gentlemen on this floor, time after time, ad- 
vance sentiments favorable to the dissolution of the 
Union, as the most effectual remedy to protect the 
institution of slavery, and their rights in slave 


property. Sir, it is a monstrous, @ fatal mistake 


oto tee ae 


of the south to entertain such ideas. And why? 
Because, just so soon as the bonds of this Union 
are disso'ved—just as soon as Masof and Dixon's 
line and the Ohio river become the bound- 
ary between two independent nations, slavery 
ceases in all the border Statics. How couid we re- 
tain oar slaves, when they, in one hour, one day, 
or a week at furthest, could pass the boundary, and 
place themgelves upon the territory of a nation 
which would make it a boast that, as soon asa 
slave touched its soil, he was “ redeemed, regen- 
erated, and disenthrailed from the chains which 
bound him?” if now our slaves escape into Can- 
ada, and write insulting letters to their former 
masters, what would they not do if, instead of 
having to travel hundreds of miles to reach the 
land where they cannot be arresied, we, by dis- 
solving the Union, bring @hat land so near them, 
that a single siep, a mile, or a night's journey, will 
enable hundreds and thousands of them to place 
their feet upon it? Sir, 1 is too obvious to re- 
quire argument or illustration, that io dissolve the 
Union is to dissolve the bonds of slavery in all the 
border Siates. And do you think, sir, it would 
stop there? Do you not see that, sooner or later, 
this process would extend itself farther and far- 
ther south, rendering slave labor so precarious 
and uncertain that it could not be depended upcn ; 
and consequently, a slave would become almost 
worth'ess; and thus the ins‘itntion itself would 
gradually, but certainly, perish? Free a slave as 
soon as he touches the north bank of the Chin, 
and what condition do you impose upon the Ken- 
tucky slaveholder? You instantly make him the 
mean and crouching slave of his slave. Instead 
of giving orders as a master, he mast beg and be- 
seech as amenial! You make him feel and know 
that, whenever his language excites the resent- 
ment of the slave, the best horse is stolen, and, in 
twenty-four or forty-cigbt hours, the horse and the 
rider are across the river. To chastise the slave 
for negligencies or crimes, would induce him in- 
stanily to ran away, With the certamty thai,ima 
few hours or a few days, he would be beyond the 
reach cf pursuit. Dissolve the Union to preserve 
the institution of slavery! Why, sir, jast as soon 
as that is done, I, for one, shajl say to my slaves; 
“Pack up, and I will help you 2cross the Ohio. I 
know tha: you can get across at any time within 
twenty-four hours; that fact cannot be concealed 
from you, and you will depart whenever the Jeast 
rebuke offends you; go, therefore, to those who 
claim to be your friends, for I know if you stay I 
become your slave.” What will slave labor be 
worth in Keniucky, ander such circumstances 7? 
Sir, it will not only be worthless, but a ruinous 
burden. Those capable of labor, the active and 
intelligent, will run away and become free; leaving 
decrepit age and helpless infancy to remain and 
eat up the substance of the master. I therefore 
say, sir, that when this state of things arrives, by 
the dissolution of the Union, I, fer one, will help 
my slaves to cross the Ohio. If it be the purpose 
and object of the [abolitionists to bring about that 
state of things, and they succeed, I will send to 
them all the slaves I own, and persuade my neigh- 
bors tc do likewise; they shall have the blessing 
or the curse of social, civil, and political eqaality 
with the negro; but as for me and mine, we will en- 
deavor to preserve the Anglo-Saxon blood uncon- 
taminated by the dingy currents of amalgamation. 
The Constitation, as it now stands, on the sub- 
ject of slavery, is the only safeguard to the institn- 
tion. Northern aboliiionists know it; and hence 
they have commenced petitioning Congress to 
change that feature of the Constitution which 
binds them to restore fugitive slaves. Well, sir, 
T admit their.right to peiition for a change of the 
Constitution, for that is a law which operates upon 
them. Such petitions are as difierent from the. 
Haverhill peiittion, which has involved us in this 
discussion, as a proposition to reshingle or stop 
the cracks in an old house is from one to put fire 
to and barn it up. But this Haverhill petition may 
proceed from those who at heart would rejoice to 
see ihe Union dissolved, because slavery in the 
States would fall with the Union. The_petitioners 
may have adopted the southern remedy for the 
preservation of the institution of slavery as the 
means of its destruction. Strange that men should 
_fifier so widely on a practical question—that the 
thing which one side considers sanative and can- 
servative, should by the other be ed as poi- 
sonous and destructive; and thus, from different 
motives, both be induced to put it in practice, Yet 
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such seems to me to bé the tendency 
as well as southern fanaticism, 

I, sir, am anxious to preserve both seri;, 

from this fi horrible doctrine 
nion. I believe there is enongh g « 
the mass of the people, both north and 
avert the dreadful calamities which muy , 
bly follow the dissolution.of the Union. 
of the people are now passionately fong 
Union, and I trust they may remain so 9 4 
of time. There is no danger, if they ar 
their own calm, honest, and dispassionay 
tions The only danger arises from the gi 
selfish, ill-digested schemes of sectional, 19i 
or political agitators. In an unguarded py 
if the mass of the people allow their Passions 
fanned into a flame, there is danger thai, 
wind of fury and madness may desolate 4 
est fields of hope and happiness, which hare 
spread before the nations of earth by ourg 
of government.” These reckless agitator; 9 
sides, wiil find that those who raise the sto 
when it comes, deficient in thoxe physi 
menial powers necessary to control and dip 
The incendiary who applies the torch has, 
disposition nor means to extinguish the cong 
fury of the flame. The glory of saving the 
ing invariably belongs to another. The ola 
remodelling society and of reconstructing x 
ment, afier the present systems shall have tug 
ip‘o rains, will not encircle the brows of the 
tratuses who now struggle in the race for jg 
tality and fame. Think not, agitators, yoy 
sheker yourselves behind popular sectiona'} 
ments, such as the right of petition. which yg 
fase or fail to define; or the institution of sig 
which you affect to consider too sacred or tog 
gerous to discuss ; that when the hurricane 
the earth, you wil! stand— 

“ trong as the rock of the ocean that stems 

A thoosani wild waves on the shore.” 

No; ye will be scattered as the chaff, andre 
bered Only as faggots consumed by the jf 
your own kindling. 

The republic is safe as long as the mass, 
people give no heed to such agitators. Th 
ple of the United States have acted togethers 
bonds of union, and the most endearing social 
notwithstanding the existence of slavery, 
since, and even before, the formation ‘of the 
cles of Confederation, im the year i778, de 
the presenttime. They have passed throng 
wars with the most powerful nation of theg 
They have found im past time every induce 
to hang together as one Bation and one people 
common language; a common origin; the ij 
consanguinity ; the delights of social inter 
the advantages of a free and unrestricted int 
trade, exchanging the productions of every) 
of climate and soil, and administering to ihe 
fort and happiness of all; the growing streng 
the nation, in population,.in military avd 
means and defences, by which we, as one pe 
are rendered more secare against foreign 
sion; these, and a thogsand. other conse 
fore:dly address themselves to the common 
of the people, and urge ihem to rally arout 
standard of their Union, if they would 0 
prosperous sud py, as they have her 
been. Can ihe people of the republic ever 
the glorious associations of the past? Our! 
have cemenied and consecraied our Uni 
pouring out their blood into ene common Iese 
Our revolutionary batiles were fought by 
army, composed of soldiers from alj ihe Su 
and who commanded that army? A Vitg 
and a slaveholder. Can the people of the 
States ferget these things, break up the 4 
and excite the slaves to a servile war! im 
personal appeai to Hlinois and Indiane. &@ 
Rogers Clark, my grandfather's nephew, ¢ 
ed Kaskaskia and Vincennes, and sevt Go 
Hamilon, by his fellow-soldier, my male 
cle, John Rogers, a prisoner to the city of 
mond. “ The operations of Clark and hish 
of.men, which in history seem. more tbe! 
romante than reality, gave us, in the ireai of 
the iakes,.insiead of ihe Ohio, as our hot 
Clark and his soldiers were Virginians. !ap 
Qhio. My matervai uncle Joseph Rogers, (* 
name I bear,) lost his life on ns of Piga 
have poured oat my own blood, fig the Us 
of acommon country, upon your soil. Conyst 
these things? Gan you destroy the Union ° 
you excite a servile war? And should ihe 
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no the beautiful stream which separates 
when's red with the blood which ils Ken- 
iributaries throw into the channel—when 
» breeze wafts to your ears the shfieks 
“nen and children, and the midnight sky is 
. with the reflected light of our burning hab- 
Fc—can you fold your arms with indiffer- 
obliterate the memory of the past, when we 
comparatively strong and you were weak 
coldly tell us, “we are a divided people, anc 
ave youto your doom?” [‘Never—never,” 
the reply from different parts of the hall. 
U.continaed.] I know it is impossible to for- 
; and that assures us of the future in 
jimes of trial and difficulty. God will not per- 
slienation and separation to take place. We 
pot yet become mad. We are not yet-given 
jm to destruction. And I thank those 
emen of the north most heartily who have 
red around me that they will “never, never,” 
sie from the south. And I do most sincerely 
that, if the forty-six Haverhill petitioners 
been actuated by serious motives in address- 
their petition to this House, they are the only 
ons in Massachusetts who could entertain 
whis so fatal to the peace and welfare of this 
»t nation. Although their petition does not 
want to treason, it leads and invites to it, and 
sives allthe horrible consequences of servile 
icivil war. The personal appeal | have made 
weaker than that which thousands of others, 
rinmpog in the slaveholding States, might make to 
ir northern brethren. But weak and insignifi- 
tas it is, it is big enough to show the nature of 
|) yolllmse ties and associations which must be dear to 
’ cade hearts of the people in every part of our repub- 
+ (oo flan empire. 
cannot dismiss this part of the subject without 















eS 
ord to the abolitionists on this floor. If I un- 
; sand their creed, nothing will satisfy them 
m of the emancipation of our slaves, and placing 
m upon a legal footing of perfect equality with 


if masters, in respect to all social, moral, civil, 
{ political rights. I appeal to the gentleman 
reme,(Mr. Gtpp:nGs,) and ask if I have cor- 
ly laid down their doctrine ? 
(Mr. Gippincs, of Ohio, said it gave him great. 
asure to respond to the feelings which the hon- 
blemember had expressed, ‘To all those senti- 
mis he had uttered, he responded from his in- 
pst heart. He would also say that he wasan aboli- 
isto the full extentin which he understood 
tiem. That he conversed with hundreds, 
d perhaps he might say thousands ; but he had 
rheard one intimate any inteption or wish to 
rlere, politically, with the institution of slavery 
Kentucky or any other State., They claim no 
bh tight, nor do they ask any such privilege. 
mitlemen might consider him as speaking ex cathe- 
tif they chose. He would then say that all 
puations and charges of their desire to do so 
¢,sofaras he was informed, wxfownded. On 
contrary, they ask to be relieved from such 
erence and taxation forthe support of slavery. 
yask that it should not interfere with them. 
tus cease to appropriate the money of the free 
es for the support of slavery. Let Congress 
to involve the free States in the disgrace or 
ort of that institution, and they (the abolition- 
)will be satisfied as to political action. He 
ld stand by Kentucky as long as she had or 
dstand by Ohio.] bn che 
Mr. Unperwoop continued. I am happy to hear 
gentleman say that he will stand by Kentucky 
athe will lend a helping hand in any emer- 
. There was, however, in the concluding 
marks of the gentleman some things advanced 
he did not thoroughly explain. What did 
mean when he said the abolitionists wished to 
reheved from “ interference and taxation for the 
ont of slavery?’ The time may come—I hope 
r lo see it, but it may come—when my north- 
ren would have to defray a portion of the 
ses of suppressing servile insurrections, and 
taxed for that purpose. They may not only 
faxed, but required to march too, Now, sir, I 
ould like to know whether it is the object of the 
onisis to be delivered from this march and 
taxes?’ The-gentleman shakes his head and 
ms to say, “No.” Ihope he may be permitted 
explain. I wish to understand the true‘ design 
scope of the abolition movement, 
es of “ Let him explain,”“‘ Now,” “ Now,” 
Speaker said it would require universal - 
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Mr, Cuarman objected. 
Mr. Unpsrwoop thought the House had better 
let the gentleman explain. (Cries of “ now,” 
“ now,” “no objection is made.”’) 

Mr. Cnapman withdrew his objection. 

Mr. Gippinas took the floor and was about pro- 
ceeding, when 

Mr. J. Campre... renewed the objection. | 

Mr. Unperwoon resumed. I will then go on 
and bring my remarks to a close. Ihave under- 
stood the gentleman from Ohio as denying any in- 
tention, on the part of abolitionists, to refuse the 
payment of taxes, or to decline rendering military 
services when necessary. As I understand him, he 
is willing to abide by the Constitution, If so, when 
hereafter he explains his views more fully, it is 

yssible that I may find less to offend than I have 

eretofore invariably connected with the term 
“abolition.” I have never been governed by 


names. Things, deeds, actions, are all that I re- 
gard, If the gentleman from Ohio and bis great 


State will only stand by me and by Kentucky, in 
action, according to the principles of the Constita- 
ion, it is all I desire or ask. 

But it was my purpose, in addressing the aboli- 
tionists on this floor, to say to them—If it be your in- 
tention to place the negro upon the same platform 
with the white man, to destroy the social barriers 
which now separate the two races, and to make 
them rivals for popular favor and political distinc- 
tion; if, in a word, it be your purpose to bring 
about “ amalgamation,” you are attempting an im- 
possibility. Never, as long as this world stands, 
can or will the free whites of the south consent or 
submit to any such thing. If that be your object, 
and you intend to agitate and alarm until you ac- 
complish it, then are we engaged in a death strug- 
gle. It may be our fate to perish. You and those 
whom you may treat as allies, may have the pow- 
er to exterminate us, for aught I know; but his- 
tory tells us, that after millions of treasute and 
myriads of lives were sacrificed by the crusades Of 
fanaticism, the banner of Mahomet still waved over 
the Ho'y Land. 

Mr. Speaker, the south may submit to a separa- 
tion of the two races. Thousands in the south are 
willing to aid in separating and colonizing, who 
will perish in the last ditch fighting against eman- 
cipation and amalgamation. My opinions on this 
head have been often declared and frequently pub- 
lished. 

But, sir, I must quit abolition, and return to the 
prosecution against the gentleman from Massa- 
chnsetts. The people of this country, in adopting 
our glorious Constitution, have wisely sanctioned 
the principle that members of Congress shon!d not 
be brought in question elsewhere than on this flgor 
for any thing said in debate. So far as is necessa- 
ry to preserve order, l admit that this House has 
jurisdiction over the speeches and words uttered 
by its members ; and its jurisdiction to that extent 
is exclusive of the judiciary. But when I concede 
we have power to punish for indecorous -and dis- 
orderly remarks, I by no means admit that we have 
authority to punish a member for his moral, reli- 
gious, or political opinions or actions. That pro- 
vision of the Constitution was adopted with a view 
to secure unbounded liberty of speech and action 
to the representatives of the people in the perform- 
ance of their legislative duties. They were to 
speak boldly, and not be afraid. Now, sir, does 
it not frustrate the whole object of the Constitution, 


in this respect, if we take cognizance of a member’s 
moral, religious, or political speeches, or the propo- 
sitions and motions he may deem it a duty to make, 
and which create nodisorder? Suppose a member 
declares in his place that he does not believe in the 
doctrines of the soul’s immortality, of a state of 
rewards and punishments beyond the grave, and of 
a revealed religion; suppose he deciares openly,. 
(what possibly some may think, and yet conceal,) 
that this world is man’s only portion, and his chief 
glory to rise to the summit of political power; what 
would you say, sir, if 1 were to rise to a question of 
order and “ privilege,” take down the member's 
words, offer a resolution of censure, and tell him 
he “ might well be held to merit expulsion from 
the national councils” for avowing sentiments “ in- 
volving,” in their consequences, the destruction of 
every virtue, and the commission of every crime; 
thatthe maintenance of the purity and dignity of 
the House, and its members, required their sever- 
@st censiire; and,after that, he onght to be turned 
over to his own conscience and ‘the indignation of 


all men? I rather think, Mr, Speaker, in such a 





are offered asa substitute. 
| 


ease, if youdid your duty, you would say to me, 
“You are calling in question the gentleman’s reli- 
gious belief, or rather you propyse to censure him 
because he has no religion. The first article of 
the amendments to the Constitution. declares 
‘that Congress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion,or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof,’ by which the entire subject of 
the citizen’s relagious opinions, faith, and practice, is 
excluded expressly from the pale of our constitu. 
tional powers, We cannot legislate on the subject, 
and therefore we cannot punish, eigber for enter- 
taining this or that religious ae opposing 
ali religion, Ii is not a questicn of ‘ privilege, and 
certainly you are not previleged to censure the 
member because he has no religion, any more 
than he has a right to censure you for your reli- 
gion. You are out of order, by interrupting the 
regular business of the House by moving sucha 
eens Such ought to be your rebuke to me, 
{r. Speaker, in the case supposed ; and when, in 
the same article, the Constitution declares that 
Congress shall make no law “abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press, or of the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances,” I did 
think that a proposition to censure a meinber for a 
speech of a dozen words, in the presentation of a 
petition, was such a direct and palpable violation 
of the constitutional “ freedom of speech,” thatyou, 
Mr. Speaker, would have united with me in re- 
buking the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr.Gitmer, ) 
by deciding that his resolution of censure was not 
a question of ‘ privilege,” and by declaring him 
out of order. But here we are gravely discussing 
the right andthe power to punish the ex-President 
for presenting a petition, and movingto condemn it! 
What a glorious thing it is that the Constitution 
defined treason, declaring that it should consist in 
overt acts; that it should “ consist only in levying 
war against the United States, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” 
Were it not for this salatary definition, 1 do not 
know but we should conviet the genticman from 
Massachusetts of constructive treason ; and in that 
event, instead of censure or expulsion, we might 
leap over another salutary constitutional provision, 
under the influence of excited feelings, and pass 
a bill of attainder, corrupt his blood, and confiscate 
his estates! 

I éall on gentlemen from the south to pause and 
reflect on what they are doing. Already have you 
excited muc® feeling by the adoption of the 2st 
rule. What may you not do by assuming the pre- 

rogatives of Omniscience, judging the motives of 
a member and declaring them base, in the face of 
his protestations to the contrary ; and then punish- 
ing, not for any crime, made so by law, but for that 
which you choose to make such by the ex post fact» 
resolutions of this House—one branch of the legis- 
lative body. Beware, I pray you, how you saeri- 
fice and make a martyr of the genleman from 
Massachu<etts, who has told you over and over 
again that he is no abolitionist ; that he is no dis- 
unionist; but that he is in favor of the right of ‘pe- 
tition in its greatest Jatiyide. Wéaill such a course 
bring peace and repose? Will it heal the dissen- 
sions which prevail? Beware how you make a 
martyr to the right of petition! The gemleman 
from Massachusetts will go home and say to his 
constituents that he has always considered the 
right of petition co-exijensive with the liberty of 
speech ; that he has always, under asense of duty, 
presented every petition sent him drawn up in de- 
corous language ; and for doing.so, he has been 
punished by southern men and southern votes. 
What reply would his constituents make? Might 
they not say, “ For such treatment at the hands of 
these men, it is-our will that no other representa- 
tive of ours shall everassociate with them 7 Sir, 


| 
| there is danger that the eourse which the excited 
} 


feelings of the House may induce them to take, will 


| inerease the number of these forty six Haverhill pe- 
; titioners a thousand fold. 


I beg gentlemen to 
panse. From the bottom of my soul, I believe 
nothing good can come out of the passage of the 
resolations of my colleague, or that for which his 
I believe the whole pro- 
ceeding is unconstitutional, and arbiirary, and will, 
if carried out, be productive of bitter fruits. . Let us 
put it aside; let us take up the business of the 

ple, and devote ourselves assiduously to the dis- 
charge of our proper legislative daties. Let us 
promote and protect every interest by the 

of just laws; and let this be done calmly, yet firm, 
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ly, in good temper and without personalities. By 
such a course we shall demonstrate the inestimable 
value of the Union, and receive the plaudits of a 
grateful people. 


SPEECH OF MR, SMITH; 
5 OF VIRGINIA. 

In the House of Representatives, March 29, 1842— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the Loan Bill. 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia observed, that if he had 

consulted higggwn physical condition, he certainly 
should have Piven his assent to the motion for the 
commitiee to rise; but he would not allow his own 
feelings to interfere with the wishes of other gentie- 
men who desired te be heard on this question. He 
felt a particular desire, in consequence of the re- 
maiks of some gentlemen in the course of this de- 
baie, and the statements that had been made with 
regard to the indebtedness of the Government under 
the late Administration, to get the floer iu order 
that he migh’, by a reference to the public docu- 
menis, correct the errors into which they had fal- 
len, and set the matter in a proper light befoie the 
country. 

In the progress of this debate, which has cer- 
tainly been a mest discursive one, it has been 
affirmed by the honorable member from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Marswact,] and the honorable member from 
North Carolina, (Mr. Raywer,] thatthe bél now 
under consideration was one to pay the public 
debt, incurred by the late Administration, and for 
which the Whigs were in nowise responsible. The 
pram to This House, the editors of the National 

ntelligencer, whose position justifies the inference, 
atleast, that they are well informed of the true 
condition of public affairs, and whose statements 
have consequently a more than ordinary weight 
with the country, in their tri-weekly paper of the 

224 March, 1842, remark, in a leading editoria!, 

“Happy for the country (was it not?) that these same Whigs 


get the reins out of the hands of Uhese great economists at the 
end of the laat four years, or Heaven knows where they would 





have landed us, having contrived, during those four short years 
of profound peace, to spend seventeen miilions of surplus re- 
venue which they found in the Treasury, and to contracta 
debt of some twenty millions of dollars besides; and, what is the 


woret of it, withoul leaving any thing to ehow for the enormous 
expenditure,” 


At the late extra session, the honorable member 
from New York, (Mr. Barwarp,] in his speech, to 
be found in the 9th volame of the Congressional 
Globe, pege 233, pat the existing debt of the coun- 
try on the 4th March, 1841, at $36,015,000. An 
honorable member from Georgia, [Mr. Menrr- 
WETHER,] also stated it at upwards of twenty-four 
millions. The newspaper Whig press also charged 
it to be $40,000,000 And one, more specific than 
some others, says: “KEEP IT BEFORE THE PECPLE— 
itis now officially announced, that the national 
debt incurred by Mr. Van Buren, dusing te four 
years of his Administration, amounts to ratary- 
ONE M‘LLIONS three hundred end fen thousand four- 
teen dollars and twenty cents.’’ One of the charges 
during the Presidential election against Mr. Van 
Buren, was the debt he had created. And the cry 
by the Whigs was, “Let us open a new sct of 
books!” 

Now, Mr. Chainman, there statements thus re- 
peatedly made, I propose to investigate. It is due 
to historical truth, as well as to the official conduct 
of those public servants, who have been driven 


’ by these and such like charges, from the service of 


their country. In my cxaminatior, I shall be ma- 
terially assisted by the developments of the past 
year, and shall rely mainly upon the official state- 
ments ma''e by the Whigs themselves. 

What was the debt created by the la'e Adminis- 
tration, and left as a charge to its successor? This 
is the question. 

On the 4th March, 1841, Harrison was inavgu- 
rated—the reins of Government were in his hands. 
A satisfactory cabinet—satisfactery at least to the 
great mass of the Whig party—was selected. This 
cabinet was composed of partisans who had fough: 
before the country for their places, and who stood 
pledged to expose those atrocities, that profligacy 
and extravagance, they had ungualifiedly charged 
to exist. The deep recesses of official privacy 
were theirs; “the secrets of the prison-house” were 
in their keeping. With every facility that power 
could give, they had every inducement that 


could opérate upon the passions of the man to ex 
pose to the country every thing that was excep- 
tionable in the conduct and management of their 
predecessors. Accordingly, Mr. Ewing ordered 
‘ta yest” for the 4th March, 1841, The accounts 
of the late Administration were ran up to that pe- 
riod, and those of the new were dated therefrom. 
The creditor is never slow in presenting his de- 
mand, and a magnificent array of public debt was 
no doubt confidently anticipated. 

Weil, sir, three months ro!led away—Congress 
was in session—and on the 31 June, 1841, Mr. 
Ewing submitted his report on the state of the 
Treasury to the consideration of that body. Daur- 
ing this period, he had ample time to ascertain the 
amount of the acknowledged and andisputed obli- 
gations of the coun ry, and, of course, to report the 
correct amount thereof. 

I ask attention to the following extract on this 
subject, taken from said report. (See pages 2, 3, 
and 12:) 

“Treasury notes issued prior to the 1st January, 

1841, and outstanding on the 4th 

March, 1841 _ - - $3,873,220 00 
Do. issued under the act of 1840, 

from Ist January to the 4th — 

March, 1841, which may, and 

most of which probably will, be 

presented in paymeat of public 
dues during the year 1841 - 


1,110,611 08 
Interest estimated at about - 


390,000 00 








$5,283,831 08 

For payment of arrearages and cur- 

rent expenses, and taking care of 

public property on roads, ba: bors, 
rivers, &c. - - 
For arrearages for preventing and 
suppressing Iadian hostilities - 
The who'e amount of deb: as claim- 
ed by Mr. Ewing to bave been -_————— 
left by the late Administraion - $6,149,668 06 


oe 


40,199 12 
825,637 86 














This statement is, however, to some extent, inac- 
curate. The item of $40,199 12 is for current ex- 
penses as well as for arrearages. And the lest 
item is grossly inaccurate, scarcely any of it being 
for arreareges. One item in said last amount 
is a requisition of the Quartermaster General, 
which is for the service of 1841, and not arrearages 
of the late Administration, as will be seen by the 
subjoined letter: 


“QCARTERMASTER GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
“Wasuinoron City, May 29, 1841, 

“Sm: Tn reply to your inquiry whether any further appropri- 
ation will be required for this Department during the present 
year, I have the honor to report, that at leaet $440,040, will be 
necessary for the service of this Department connected with the 
operations in Florida, 

“Ona the Lith of November, 1840, 1 presented an estimate for 
the Florida service of ¥1,300,000, of which only the sum of 
$859,960 was appropriated, Jeaving a deficiency of the sum I 
nowask. The redueed appropiation, | have no doubt, was in 
consequence of the belief, generally entertertained, that the war 


would soon terminate: I did not then, and do not now, concur 
in that belief. My estimate was founded on a perfect knowledge 
of the difficulties to be encountered, and of the wants of the ser- 


vice in Florida; and, if Lam not greatly mistaken, it will be 

found before the close of the year, thatit was a minimum esti- 

mate, every dollar of which will be necessary. 

‘Iam, sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“TH. 8. JESUP, 
“Quartermaster General, 
“The IIcn. Joun Bett, 
“Secretary of War, Washington.” 

The other items of the seid amount of $825,- 
637 86 are, to a great extent, subject to the same 
rematks. But as their exam‘nation will take more 
time than I can spare, I will surrender them as 
acharge against the late administration, and pro- 
ceed, 

I will next, Mr. Chairman, inquire for the 
amount of the cash on hand on the 4th of March, 
1841. This is essential to an exact balance sheet 
between the two Adniinistrations. On reference 
to thereportof Mr. Ewing, 1 find the following 
entry on page 3: 

“The available balance in the 
Treasury on the 4h of March, 
1841, (see statement B,) 

On reference to statement B, of 
said repor', page 15, I find the 
followiag entry: 

“Deduct amount in mint and 


$646,803 12.” 


. these items can be charged to the Administ 


branches for purchasing bul- 
lion for coinage, 

Thig is, hc wever, cash on hand, 
left by the late Adminisiration, 
and must, of course, be added. 
On page 2 of said repert, exhi- 
biting the receipts from the Ist 
of January to the 4th of March, 
1841, isto be found the follow- 
ing item: 

“Bond of the Bank of 


215,15} 











































agreeing to pay the interest thereof quartelly, 
sixty thousand dollars a year of the principal. 
other items, amounting to. $331,698 27, are 
nants of our public debt, {rom the Revolution 
this day, which have never been, and probably! 
ver will be, presented for: payment. 





of Mr. Van an ake the ward an oo 

(as reported by Mr. Secre ‘orward) on 

March, 1841 —s- oo = $8,379,03 

Deduct ‘he account of debt of the "i 
District of Columbia, and of the . 
fended and unfunded debt (see 
above - - ° 







14,711, , 


Ey 


$6,007,8 




















the United States, $17,913” ha 
But inexhibit D, of ferma’ 
said report,page 18, "Ist. 
there was received many 
from “bond of the the cot 
Bank of the United from | 
States, 530,049 17” 91. 
+ or from | 
Difference to be added to cash on dated 
hand on the 4th of March, 1841, 512.135 an ert 
Making actual cath ‘on hand on 3d. 
the said 4thof March, 1841, = $1 374.99) portec 
— expre: 
Indebtedness as claimed by Mr. i 
Ewing, - - - 6,149.63 Th 
Deduct above item, " Th 
see above letter, 440,000 00 . 
Deduct cash on hand, 1 374,091 17 He 
- —— 1,814.09, and! 
—_—. quart 
Debt of the late Administration, $4,335 59¢ ers 81 
—= I tra 
But during the present session, neatly a them 
having intervened since the 4:h of March, 19 BS 
ihe Secretary of the Treasury was required pgm ber, 
form the Senate as to the amount of they Jant 
debt at the da:e aforesaid. To this he respi Of 
as follows: th 
‘Statements of the public debt on the 3 Una 
March, 1841:— re 
Treasury notes outstanding, - $6,607,361 cl 
* Debt of the corporste cities of the y 
District of Columbia assumed by Une 
the United States, - 1,440,00 P 
Tue (old) funded and un- Cer 
funded debt, viz: 
The funded debt—princi- 
pal, ete) G58, 194588 Rei 
Interest, «© = + 243,106 36 Re 
ae d 
4 296 280 74 Re 
The unfunded deb!—re- ( 
# gistered certificates, - 26,622 44 Mi 
Do. Treasury notes is- Re 
sued during the late 
war - - - 4475 00 
Do. Mississippi certifi- 
cates « - - 4320 09 W 
~ $35,417 13 381,098 
$8,379, 05 
———e 
This amount is exclusive of notes received di 
duties and lands subsequent to the:31s! of Dect « 
ber, 1240, which were pot reported on the ti 
March, 1241, by the accounting officers.” 
The debt for the District of Columbia is one 
owed to Holland, and which Cong;eas assumed: 
her'rclief during Gen. Jackson’s adminisin I 
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neduet for Treasury notes receiv- 
ed, but notentered, b-fore the 
4h of March, 1841, (assee Ew- 
ing's repor!, P- 2,) $500,000 00 
nedgetcashon hand 1,374,091 17 


ae 





1874091 17 


Ce ee 


adebtedness by this calculation, $4,736,270 37 








[have now presented, Mr. Chairman, for the in- 
fermation of the committee— 

‘Js. The many different statements made at 
many different periods, as to the indebtedness of 
thecountry when the late Administration retired 
from power. 3 : 

91, An account of that indebtedness compiled 
from the official :report of Mr. Sceretary Ewing, 
duied 3d June, 1841, correcting that report as to 
anerror, admitted by him in his report to the Se- 
gale of the 30:h June. 

3i, An account of that indebtedness as re- 
ported by Mr. Secretary Forward, inreply to an 
express call from the Senate, during iis present ses- 

on. 
. The charge was a debt of near $40,000,000 00 

The proof is, by Ist statement, 4,335 596 89 

“ 6 21 - 4,773,270 37 
Here, then, is the charge, and here the proof; 
and [might be content. Bat there have been in some 
quatters such gross misrepresentations, and in oth- 
ers such surprising misconceptions of the facts, that 
| trast the committee will excu:e me if I make 
them still more plain. . 

By reference to the Treasury report of Deccm- 
ber, 1837, there was in the Treasury cn the Ist 
January of that yerr, the vast sum of $45,963,523 
Of this sum there was deposited with 

the States = - $28,101,644 
Unavailable funds, con- 
sisting of the notes of 
broken banks, the ac- 
cumulations of fift 
years, about - 


- » 1,100,000 
Unavailable from 


sus: 








pended banks - 3,500,000 
Certain trust funds - 370,797 
— 33,072,441 
Real balance on hand - - $12,896,087 
Receipts from customs, &c. (Report 
Jan 3, 1841, page 23) - 84 503,993 


Receipts from extraordinary sources 


of revenue, same report, page 19 - 9,124 747 


Miscellaneous receipts, report, p. 23 - 311,566 
Receipts from 1.t January to 4th 

March, 1841, exclusive of Treasury 

notes, see same report, page 2 - 2,428,248 


Whole cash receipts from Ist Janua- 
ty, 1837, to 4th March, 1841, of 
available funds, Treasury notes ex- 
cepted - - - $109,264,641 
The honorable chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, in an elaborate statement, no 
doubt very carefully prepared by him, states the 
«xpenses of the Government to be— 


For the year 1837 





$31,610 000 


1838 - - 31,544 000 
1839 - - 25 443.600 
1840 - - 22 389,000 


Mr. Secretary Ewing, in his report, 
before referred to, page 2, states the 
expenditures from Ist January to 
4th March, 1841, exclusive of Trea- 
sury notes, tobe - - - 3,979,044 

$114, 905,044 

» 109,264 641 


Balance as debt ° - $5,700 403 
This amount is to be still further reduced by 





Whole expenditures - - 
edact receipts above “ 





_ tash in the mints. 


Now the committee cannot fail to see, that when 
I show, as I have done, from the official da'a, the 
eatire receipts and the entire expenditures, the dif- 
ference constitutes the real debt. Every man of 
must admit the conclusive character of 

this reasoning. 
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Bat again, Mr. Secretary Ewing, in his report, 
page 3, says: 

There will be required for the services of the 
current year . - - $24 210,000 
Sundry additional appropriations - 2,526,336 


Making : = $26,731,336 
“The actual and estimated means un- 
der existing laws, to meet these de- 











mands” are - - - 20,730,395 
Leaving unprovided for, of the demands 
for the present year, thesumof - $6,000,941 


There were, then, no demands against the Go- 
vernment which this sum would not pay. Ofcourse 
there was no large outstanding debt left by the 
late as a legacy to the present Administration. 
But this sum of six millions is to be reduced by the 
cash on hand, and omitted by Mr. Ewing as 
formerly shown. And, according to Mr. Secretary 
Forward’s report, every demand against the Trea- 
sury for ihe year 1841 was met, except to the 
amount of only $623,557. Where, then, is the 
mighty debt, about whic: we have hear’ so much 
said? One year has pa:sed. The reformers have had 
unobstructed possession of the Government. Every 
disposition to make the worse appear the better 
side, evinced—the rest formed—and I presume the 
“ new set of books” opened, as promised. And I 
ask, nay I demand, to be shown the so much 
vaunted debt of the late Administration. My ob- 
ject in this examination is the truth. Itis due to 
the country that it should, upon this subject at 
least, stand unquestioned. If, in any of my state- 
ment, I have committed any essential error, I pray 
gentlemen to correct me. I particularly call upon 
the honorable chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. He is, of all others, qualitied, upon 
this subject, to detect error and expose it. And if 
none speak, I shall assume it as established, beyond 
all human doubt,that the debt left and created during 
the late Administration, was only about some five 
millions of dollars, in the shape of Treasury notes. 
Here, then, is this mighty spectre, raised by party 
misrepresentation, to frighten the good people of 
the country, shrunk into an inconsiderable debt of 
about five millions of doilars. This much [ admit; 
no more. 

But it is alleged that curing the late Administra- 
tion there was spent of cazh on hand, when it came 
into power, and collections made from other than 
ordinary sources of revenue, $31,310,014. Thisis 
Mr. Ewing’s statement, in his report, before refer- 
red to, (p.5) It is singularly inaccurate, hardly 
to be satisfactorily explained. I wiil, howtver, 
give the true amount. 

I have already shown that the cash on hand was 
only . - - - $12,896 087 





Collections from extraordinary sour- 
ces, see doc. p."19 - - - 9,124,747 

Treasury notes outstanding on 3d 
March, 1841, page 12 . - 5283831 
27 304,665 

From which deduct amount in Trea- 
sury on 4th March, 1841 - - 1,374091 





-_—_—: 


25 930 574 








The real amount spent during Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration, over and above the current re- 
venue, 

Buihow? Why, as any prudent man haviog 
money, and debts to collect, would have done in 
the management of his private affairs, improved 
the estates he had, bought others, and removed 
away those from whom he had purchased, if sues 
were the contract. In the three first years of Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration, (I have no calcalation 
for the fourth year,) there was expended, in perma- 





nent public buildings - - - $3 927,909 
In purchasing Indian lands’ - - 8,795,825 
In removing Indians, and consequent 

wars - - - + 13,794 217 
For three items enly - - + $26,517.951 


Here we have, in three items alone of permanent 
investment, an amount greater than the cash on 
hand, the debts collected, and the debits created 








during the last Administration, showing an appli- 
cation of a part of the current revenue to these per- 
manent and important objecis. By these expendi- 
tures thousands of Indians have been removed be- 
yond the Mississippi. The Siates have been re- 
lreved of a most troublesome population; and the 
Federal Government has acquired millions of acres 
of iand of inexhaustible fertility. But the objec- 
tion to this expenditure can bat excite our surprise 
—nay, our indignation, when we remember that 
those who now make it, are among those who di- 
rected the expenditare. Yet such is the fact. 

But, sir, this complaint never would have been 
made, had the recommendations of the fate Admi- 
nistration been respected. Economical estimates 
were submitted, and economical appropriations 
earnestly pressed upon Congress. But under the 
prodigal system introduced by an oververflowing 
Treasury, economy was urgedin vain. The Exe- 
cutive recommended appropriations to the amount 
of— 







































For 1837 - . : - $22,720,107 
For 1838 - - ‘ - 22,735,209 
For 1839 - : . - 23,509,089 
For 1840 - ° : - 19,856 600 





$83,821,005 
Amount received during above four 


years - - - 106,288,342 


The sumihat would have been in the 
Treasury on the Ist of January, 
1841, had Mr. Van Baren’s recom. 
mendations been followed - $17,467 337 


———— 


appropriations made by 





The actual 


Congress, were— 
For 1837 - - - - 34,126,807 
For 1838 _ - - . - 33,138 371 
For 1839 - . - + 23,862,560 
For 1840 - - : - 21,658,872 


_ ee ee 





$112,786 610 
From these tables, it will be seen that the appro- 
priations made by Congress exceeded the sum Mr. 
Van Buren regarded sufficient for the sapport of 
Government, economically administered, $23,965,- 
605, demonstrating that the fault, if any, was not 
w.th him. : 
Bat the honorable gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Staniy,] in an early stage of this de- 
bate, charged that the Jate ‘Administration sub- 
mitted estimates below what was renuisite for the 
public service, witha view to win popularity by 
creating a character for economy. ‘This is a grave 
charge, imputin= to a high functionary, in the dis- 
charge of his official duty, a paltry and ecntempti- 
ble purpose. If true, I will agree with the gentle- 
man that it deserves our unmitigated contempt. 
But I mast have the proofs. 
{Here Mr. Sranty icquired if he should give 
them now?] 
Mr. Sourn. 
the purpose. 
(Mr. Stanty thereupon arose and said, that he 
was surprised the gentleman from Virginia should 
be uninformed of the facts, when they .were em- 
bodied in documents accessible to every member. 
Why, he said, at the extra session the Quarter- 
master General required an appropris'ion of some 
three or four hundred thousand dollars, whieh hac 
been refused to be submitied at ihe preeeding sev- 
sion, for the reason state’. He said he would 
name another insiance of an appropriation of 
fifty-six thousand dollars for the public buildings, 
2rossly inadequate, and exhausted early in the 
ear.] 
. Mr. Situ resumed. Mr. Chairman, lam really 
amazed at the gentleman from North Carolina. 
How he can have brought his mind to believe that 
‘the late Administration, in submitling estimates to 
the amount of some twenty millions, conld have 
hoped to advance its popularity by withholding 
estimates for two sums, together less than half a 
million, passeth my comprehension. Bat the first 
item is fully shown not to have been withheld for 
the reason stated, by General Jesup’s letier, to 
which I have before adverted, and to which I again 
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refer. As to the appropriaticn for the pablic 
buildings, I have only to say, that is an item within 
the control of a committee of this House, with the 
operations of which I believe the honorable geatle- 
man intimately conversant; and if there be any 
fault in this respect, it was not at the door of the 
Jate Administration. I ask attention to the follow- 
ing letter: 
Treasury Department, Jan. 23, 1541. 

Sir: In reply to your inquires of this date, whether pay- 
mena for labor on the public buildings in this city have Sosa 
postponed until the Ist of April next, or the amount of 
wages proposed to be reduced, and, if so, the reasons there- 
for, [have the honor to submit the following statement: 

All the igbor on these buildings, carried on under the imme- 
diate charge of the Commissioners, has been paid for as soon as 
done, so far astmy knowledge extends. So has that performed 
by contractors, itispresumed; as al! the requisitions for money 
to pay them have been promptly met. 

But, in a case of necessity, since the appropriation was ex- 
hausted, and during the present month, I understood that the 
Commitiee on Public Buildings of the House ef Representa- 
tives have, on See of the workmen, advised the Super 
intendent of the Public Buildings to permit some of the labor- 
ers to work on gome of the stone ull the new appropriation pass; 
and I presume that he has acquiesced in the advice. The 
Board of Commissioners, however, has not interfered in this 
case; nor has this Department, nor has either of them, proposed 
any reduction in wages. 

Respectfully, 
LEVI WOODBURY. 

P. 8. To obviate any mistake, I would add that the claim 
by some workmen for lost time, under a resolution to in- 
demnify them, passed by Congress at the last session: but this 
is not for work done, but rather for inability to obtain work; and 
as no appropriation has yet been made to pay the claim, of 
course it has not been and cannot be paid till Congress think 
proper to make one. L. W. 

But these items thus selected by the honorable 
gentieman to sustain his charge, are (the principal 
one, if not both) for the service of the year 1841, 
and couid only have been embraced in the esti- 
mates submitted in December 1840, after the Pre- 
sidential election was over, and after all reason 
for the motives imputed had ceased to exist; so that 
it is palpable, the gentleman, in this respect at least, 
has done injus’ice to the late Administation. 

When Mr. Van Buren came into power, 
he found economy destroyed by a flood of 
revenue, which many thought it would be impossi- 
ble to exhaust. The surplus was ordered to be 
deposited among the States—which being ,done, 
suspension, like thunder in a cloudless sky, burst 
upon the country. Prosperity, vast and mighty, 
its like unknown in ancient story, shrunk into “airy 
nothingness.” The lowing herd, the murmuring 
brook, the teeming field, the laughing joyous 
crowd, presented a scene, over which the angel of 
fate must have looked with sympathy. But a 
sirocco swept over the scene, and all was death. 
Amid difficulties such as these, Mr. Van Buren 
had to steer the ship of State; with a revenue ra- 
pidly diminishing from these great causes, as well 
as from act of law, he had to maintain the public 
service; and well and traly did he meet the crisis. 
He retrenched the public expenditure, and yet up- 
held the public defences. He expended in public 
buildings millions of dollars. He purchased from 
the Indians a territory sufficient to found an em- 
pire. He met every engagement to the public cre- 
ditor promptly. And at the termination of his 
official career, without ever adding one dollar of 
tax to the existing burdens of the pecple, nay, with 
the taxes reduced by millions, he handed over 
to his successor the vast acquisitions to which I 
have adveried; ahigh"and unsullied public credit, 
and $1,374,091 in cash—“‘the hard,” with which to 
¢ mmence the performance of the important da- 
ties the sovereign people had devolved upon him. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, are the facts, the reality. 
Facts that are to be found in the official records 
of the country, and upog which every Republican 
cen dwell with pleasure. Here is “the rest” for 
tte late Administration, at which its successor 
promised to “‘open a new set of bocks,” that the de- 
pravity, mismanagement, and extravagance of the 
Jate administraticn; and the integrity, skill, and 
cconomy of the prescnt Whig party, might be de- 
monstrated to the eyes of an expcctant people. 
One year has passed away. Letns see how far 
the public expectation has been realized, and the 
prom ses of the Whigs redeemed. 

I have stated, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Van Bu- 
ren recuced the expenditures from'$31,610,000 in 
the year 1837, to $22,389,356 in 1840. Under the 
+ peration of the causes before stated, and espe- 
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cially the compromise act, the revenues were ra- 
didly sinking; and the severest economy for 1841 
was an indispensable dety, if, for no other reason, 
to prevent the cnrrent expenditures from exceeding 
the current resources of the country. Accord ngly 
the estima'es submitted for the service of the year 
1841, by Mr. Van Buren, were $16,621,520. But 
the actual appropriations made by Congress were 
$18,381,197. ; 

These appropriations were made with an eye to 
the strictest economy, rendered indispensable by 
the shrinking means of the Treasury. The means, 
however, to meet them, were considered sufficient, 
leaving on hand, in cash, thesum of $824,273 on 
the 3lst of December, 1841. These official re- 
sults, formed by experienced statesmen—pregnant 
wiih admonition, were however unheeded by their 
successors. Fiushed with success—madly drunk 
with power—conscivus that the public income, 
with all proper economy, would barely preserve 
the public faith inviolate, the Whigs, on as- 
suming the reins of power, instantly enlarged ex- 
penditure over the average of the two months pre- 
ceding the 4th March, 1841, first deducting Trea- 
sury notes, as is the case in all the calculations, and 
averaging the pensions which were paid to the agents 
previous to the 4th of March, the enormous month- 
ly sum of $539,699. 

The actual expenditure for 1841, ex- 

clusive of Treasury notes - - $26,396,996 
Deduct expenditures from Ist Janua- 

ry, 1841, to 4th March, 1841, ex- 

clusive of Treasury notes, and after 








averaging pension payments - 3,500,000 
Expenditures for ten months - - $22,896,996 
Monthly averag® - - - $2,289 698 
Monthly average previous to March 

4,1341 - . : - 1,750,000 
Monthly excess after Ist March, 1841 $539.699 


No wonder that the Whigs ordered an extra ses- 
sion for the alleged purpose of providing the ways 
and means, which their predecessors had failed to 
supply. For such prodigality as this, certainly no 
provision was made. By this means, the Whigs 
created the necessily for an extra session; and then 
sought to throw the blame upon the Republicans. 
“Oh, shame, where is thy blush!” ; 

Bat when the extra session came, did the Whigs 
arrest the expenditure which had been commenced 
by Harrison and continued by his chosen cabinet? 
No, sir; new appropriations were made, and new 
expenditures authorized. This was done, too, with 
a knowledge that there would be a deficit, accord- 
ing to the Treasuret’s report, ai the end of the year, 
of upwards of six millions. And according to the 
statements of the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Way: and Means, (Mr. Fittmore,] a 
permanent and annual one of $17,488,000. It was 
as plain as the sun in Heaven’s bright and cloud- 
less sky, that the revenues were unable to supp-_rt 
a system of expenditure so extended and enlarged. 
To arrest prodigality then, restore economy, cut 
eff all useless and unnecessary offices, was not 
only demanded by stern necessity, but was loudly 
called for in redemption of the solemn promises 
made to the country. ‘“Retreach! retrench!” Mr. 
Clay had proclaimed. 

In his speech (to be found in the National 
lotelligencer of July 15, 1840) when treating 
of the public expenditures, hesays, that “the an- 
nual expenditure may, in a reasonable time, be brought 
down from its ‘present amount of almost forty mii- 
lions, to near one-third of that sum.” 

In every town and hamlet, from every vale and 
hill-top, it was proclaimed that thirteen to fifteen 
millions a year were amply sufficieut to support the 
Government, economically administered. The ho- 
norable gentleman fiom North Carolina, [Mr. 
Sranty,] in an early part of the session, bad said, 
if the Whigs were allowed 'ime—but a single year 
—they would show that the Government would be 
sustained on $15,000,000. 

[Here Mr. Stanty remarked he had never said 


80.] 
}, Mr. Speaker, certainly so understood the gen- 
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tleman. I have this moment shown that his 
leader (Mr. Clay] had said that a third of fer np 
lions would soon be enough; and surely he Won 
not dissent from an opinion coming from a q0arier 
to which he owed so much deference, 

But, sir, the Whigs, instead of attempting te, 
trenchment—instead of holding on to that wh; 
had bren made to their hands, assumed the ex 
ditures, not of the last year, but of the four of Mr 
Van Buren’s administration, as furnishing the try 
standard of future expenditure. 

Mr. Fittmore says “if the experience of the past 
is to be the guide for the futare, that our ang 
expenditares fer the current four years will be ny 
twenty-eight millions of dollars.”—Speech July 4, 
1841. 

He goes on and says: “Then, according to this 
calculation, taking the law as it now Stands, and 
judging of the future by the past, the amount siands 
thus: 

Probable annual expenditure = $27,697.00 
Gross amount of duties after Jaly 1, 


1842 - - $13,950,900 
Deduct for expenses of 

collection, drawbacks 

dc. - - 3,741,000 





Making your nettrevenue perannum 10,209 099 
And leaving an annual deficit of - $17,488 009 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when it is remembered 
thatit has been the habit of Whig orators to de. 
nounce, without stint, the expenditures of Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration, as not only profligate bat 
extravagant, we can but smileat the cool, veteran 
hardihood with which those gentlemen refer to 
those very expenditures thus denounced, as fur 
nishing a standard for the tuture. 

Mr. Van Boren spent in 1840 $22,389,356, and 
was denounced for his extravagance. The Whigs 
spent in 1841, $26 394,996, and are, I suppose, eco. 
nomical. For the year 1842 they have estimated 
the expenditure, exclusive of Treasury notes, at 
about twenty-six millions, an amount below the 
mark, if they can raise the wind. Mr.Clay himself, 
after having declared in 1840 that a_ third of forty 
millions was enough, now, in a solemn resolution, 
adopted that extent of expenditure which he had 
formerly reproved. He says: 

“3. Resolved, therefore, That therate of duties on foreign 
imports ought to be augmented beyond the rate of twenty per 
cent. so asto produce a nett revenue’of twenty-six millions of 
dollars—twenty-two for the ordinary expenses of Government, 
two for the payment of the existing debt, and two millions asa 
reserved fund for contingencies.” 

Sir, from all this heedless expenditure of the 
public moneys—this disregard of the plainest prin- 
ciples of common prudence—what was to have 
been expected? Increased taxes, loans, debt, dis- 
credit, bankruptcy. At the exira session new 
taxes were imposed to the amounts of several 
millions, and a loan of twelve millions ordered. 
Notwiihstanding all which, the public creditis 
dishonored, and this great Republic is unable to 
mret the deman’s upon her. Shame! Shame 
upon ii! And now, to crown the whole, the bill 
under consideration proposes a heavy loan, au- 
thorizes the bonds cf the Government to be put 
in the market, and sold for whatever they will 
bring. To such dire extremily are we reduced! 

The Secretary of the Treasury reported the pub- 
lic debt to be, on the 234 December, 1841, $14,- 
728,085 70; on the Ist March, 1842, it is ascertained 
to have been $19,756,938, exclusive of the debt for 
the District, and the small amount of old debt. 
And it will probably be near thirty millions at the 
end of the year. This is the road to ruin, with a 
vengeance. 

The prespect is indeed most gloomy. Ina Ie- 
cent message, the President has said: 

“From present indications, it is hardly doubtful that Con- 

ress will find it necessary to lay additional duties on imports, 
atm to meet the ordinary current expenses of thg Govern- 

On the 24th March, 1842, Mr. Rives, in the Se- 
nate of the United States, said: 

“ What, Mr. President, is the mortifying situation to which 
we are reduced? With a current revenue hardly equal to one 
half of the current expenditures of the Government, we have 

been driven toevery bare of desperate shifts and expedients to 
meet the daily demands of the — service. Already, since 
our assembling, the Secretary of the Treasury has been com- 
pelled to come before us again and again with the report of aq 
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y and bankrupt Treasury, showing quarterly deficits of 
‘mount, for each of the first two quarters of the current 
2¢ nd how have we been compelled to meet them? By a 
igsve of the notes of the Government, which, as soon as they 
pat out, though bearing six per cent. interest, have been 
ily sold, I learn, in the streets of the National Capitol, at a 
of from three to four per cent. At the same time, the 
notes which had fatlea due, have been protested, in 

. nd instances, on the public mart, for non-payment, with 
Pe iew, as we are told, of recurring to the responsibility 
individual endorsers, as having become a better guarantee 

5 the credit of the Governmentitself! And last, though not 
vast, 90 pressing have become the necessities of the Govern- 
ot, and so precarious the public credit, that we have seen the 
position seriously entertained (o put the stock of a new loan 
vio market for whatever it will bring. 2 
“fg this the entertainment to which we were 
svited?” This the consequence of Whig rule? 
ur better would it bave been for the country had 
vereviled Republican party been permitted to re- 
ain the administration of public affairs. 

During the administration of the younger Adams 
in 1928, the public taxes were enormously increas. 
1, Daring the administration of his Republican 
ecessors, Jackson and Adams, the taxes were re- 
duced to the amount of many millions. But Fede- 
ralism, true to its instincts, imposed new taxss in the 
frst six. months of its resforation to power. 

Under the law reducing the public taxes, and so 
reducing the public revenue, Mr. Van Buren felt 
himself bound, by the most laborious ard prscti- 
eal economy, to confine expenditure to income. 
But Federalism, regardless of the laws of prudence 
gi economy, instantly increased expendilures with 
their eyes wide open, millions beyond our income. 

The Demceratic party has always been opposed 
toa permanent public debt. But Federalism, in its 

year of power, created one to the amount of twelve 
millions of dollars, now proposed to be increased by 
nany millions more. 

Once a debt always a debt until paid, is the 
great principle of the Republican party. But 
Feceralism, in its first year of power, kas passed a 
bankrupt law, thus sponging ou’, at a word, hundreds 
of millions of debt, justly and honestly due. , 

The Republican party advocaies low tariffs, 
cheap goods, and a consequent increase of the 
wealth and comfort of the people. But Federalism © 
has clready increased the tariff, and proposes to do it 
again at the present session, and, as I have learned, to 
an enormous extent; thus fostering classes and interests 
al the expense of the great mass of the people. 

When public revenues are ceficient, alive to the 
preservation of the pablic credit, the Republican 
policy is to arrestexpenditure until the Treasury 
canbe replenished. But the Federel policy is to 
spend first, and provide the means of paynent after- 
wards. Hence the destruction of the public credit, 
and the alarming proposition to sel! the bends of Go- 
verament for what they will bring. 

Bat of all the acts of unmitigated folly that have 
made the one year of Whig rule distinguished, not 
illustrious, that of giving away, amid bankrupicy 
and discredit, nay, absolute want, the proceeds of 
the public lands, is the most signal and amazing. 
A resource that had existed from a period prior to 
the Constitution—that had been enriched by suc- 
cessive acquisi'ions—for the elargement of which 
over twenty-five millions of dollais were paid dur- 
ing Mr. Van Baren’s administration alene—all 
gene, all, all, at one fell swoop. And upon the 
shallow pretext that it was but sestoring to the peo- 
ple their own, so long and unjustly withheld; 
as if the pecple had not to restore the amount 
inanother form, more than doubled, by the opera. 
lions of an unjust system, avd the costs and charges 
of collection. Truly, it was a mighty triumph of 
folly over wisdom, faction over patriotism, and 
plunder over the Constitution. 

The Whigs, sir, sensible that the present disas- 
trous condition of public affairs is likely to involve 
them in serious consequences wiih the people, are 
seeking to throw the responsibility from themselves. 
At one moment they underiake to throw it upon 
the Republican party. Bui, driven from that vain 
and most ridiculous effort, they then undertake to 
throw it upon John Tyler. This wi!l not, shall 
not do. For the present condition of things, the 
Whigs, and they alone, are responsible. 

When assumed his official duties, with 
a cabinet around him, erjoying the confidence of 
his party, their first act of power was to swell the 
public expenditures monthly upwards of $500,000 
To the then conditiva of the Treasury, ‘his was an 
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act of supreme folly. But, for this, Tyler is not 
certainly responsible. 


When, by the act of God—and who can doubt 
His wisdom]—Tyler came to the head of public 
affairs, he allowed Harrison’s Cabinet to continue 
the Government in the march jt had commenced. 
Will the Whigs say he was responsible for that? 

When the extra session came, in the face of 
a certain deficiency, the extravagant expenditure 
which had commenced, was sanctioned and ap- 
proved; and taxes were laid and monéy authorized 
to be borrowed to sustain it. Will the perpetra- 
sonnet this folly dare to hold Tyler responsible for 
that 

The truth is, John Tyler, when calied to his pre- 
sent eminent position, brought with him a kind, an 
amiable, and a gentle spirit; and it was played 
upon, and fatally played upon by the selfish and 
designing to keep him from that proud position, to 
which his principles, his cherished principles, im- 
pelled him. He felt himself under objigations to 
the party which had elected him, which his own 
amiable nature inclined him, as far as possible, to 
redeem. And he, substantially under the influence 
of these considerations, which every gentleman will 
appreciate, surrendered the Government to the 
cabinet Harrison had left him—to the Whig party. 
He yielded every thing, with one great exception. 
And those to whom he so confided—«ho shaped 
and directed. public affairs to their own liking, are 
seeking to make him responsible for their own mis- 
makgement and folly. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Whigs shal] not thus 
escape. They, and they alone, are res onsib!e for 
the tarnished credit and honor of our country. And 
I charge the honorable chairman of the Commiitee 
of Ways and Means [Mr. Fittmore] as the chief 
an.ong the sinners, with being especially responsi- 
ble fer our present deplorable condition. 

The honorable gentleman from Kentucky most 
feelingly deplores the overthrow of the Whig party, 
and imputes it to the fragments into which it is 
broken. Sir, the gentleman does not trace 
the causes of its dissolution with his usual perspi- 
cacity. They are to be found in their gross and pal- 
pable errors of management and legislation; in pro- 
mises broken and pledges unredeemed. Have you 
practised economy? Have you reduced expendi- 
tures? Have you abolished unnecessary <ffices? 
Have you proscribed proscription? No sir!no! 
Economy has run into prodigality—the expendi- 
tures have been greatly enlarged—no oflices 
have been abclisped—and proscription instead 
of being proscribed, feeds like a vampyre upon 
the blood of its vicims. A distinguished Whig 
Senator proclaimed that the mere election of 
Harrison would be worth one hundred millions of 
dollars—tbat prices would advance and the erush- 
ed and ruined interests of the country would at 
once spring up, and “smile and blossom as the 
rose.” Has this promise been redecmed? Let the 
universa! fall of prices, the bankruptcy of the Trea- 
sury, the wail of distress, deep and loud and ago- 
nizing, which now resounds throvgbout the land, 
answer. Sur, the people feel that they have bern de- 
luded and imposed upon—that amid the hard cider 
revels into which they were seduced they commit- 
ted a great wrong upon their country, for which 
they are eager to make atonement. Hence the 
overthrow of tne Whig party ; hence the almost 
uninterrupted triumph of the Democratic party 
throughout the Union since the extra session. 

But, sir, it may be asked, will 1 do nothing to 
restore the public credu? I answer, yes. 
will retrench expenditure to the standard fixed by 
ihe late Administration. I will reclaim the public 
lands. I willcontinue the issue of Treasury noies, 
until I ascertain whether a reformed and healthier 
system will not invigorate and enlarge the sources 
cf public supply to the proper measure of the pub- 
lic wan's. But under no circumstances will I vote 
for the present bill. Sell the bons of the Govern 
ment for what they will bring! no, sever. Nor, 
Mr. Chairman, do I consider it necessary. 

The Sccretary reports a deficiency at the end of 



















1842 of : ‘ ‘ - $14,218 570 

Ot this sum, there are in Treasury 
notes, which can be renewed - 7,000,000 
$7,218,570 





£48 
Senate. 
By reclaiming the public lands, and 
vigorously prosecuting their sale, 
we can easily procure this year - 3,000,000 
$4,218,570 
The appropriations for the army, forti- 
fiexuons, &c. for the year 1841, 
were . . $7 725.440 
Those asked for 1842 are 11,717,791 
Cut this down to 1841, and deduct the 
difference . ° : _« 3,992,351 
Deficiency . ° ° $226,219 


To show that this is no extravagant estimate as 
tothe p blic lands, I give their proceeds for a se- 
ries of years: 


“The sales of the public lands from 1833 to 1841 were as fol - 
ows: 


Io the year 1833 . $4,972,284 
* 1834s - . : 6,099,981 
* 1835 =: - - 15,999. 604 
™ 1836 26, 167,833 
” 1837 . - . 7,007 523 
“ 1838 e . - 4,306,554 
* 1839 —t« . - 6,464,556 
» 1s0—C«- . : 2,282,202 
” 1811 1,454,063 


It is true they shrunk, in 1841, to a very small 
amount; but this was in part the consequence of 
great causes, and in partfor want of pressing the 
lands into market. 

Tocome certainly within our means, I would 
also, in certain respec's, reduce the pay of the 
army and navy, and certain branches of the civil 
service. Andif allthis did not do, I would in- 
crease the duties on imported articles, of which a 
like kind is not produced in this country, as the 
only tax which will operate equally upon the whole 
people. These measures would soon place us 
upon high aud lofty ground, exempt from oppres- 
sive taxation, and freed from Jews and Shylocks, 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I will rapidly 
bring my remarks toa close. Let us, however, 
look back to the great election of 1840. And 
what do we see? The Whigs appealing to the 
country, inflaming the public mind and debauch- 
ing the public morals, by bacchsnalian songs, 
drunken revels, and all the disgusting mummery 
of kg cabias, hard cider, and coon skins. 
it was enough to make the lover of his kind weep 
tears of bitterness and sorrow. ‘The immortal 
bard of Avon, second only to the inspired fathers, 
to “point a moral and adorn a taje,” has most feli- 
citously remarked that— 

“There is adivinity that shapes our enda, 
Rough hew them how we will.’ 

This unqestioned truth,which, in all the affairs of 
men should ever be remembered, was entirely for- 
gotten or contemnued by the Whigs in their mad 
eagerness for victory. 

And when victory perched upon their banner; 
when, after years of struggle and hope long de- 
ferred, they found the sway of empire theirs; 
when, in the foolishness of their imagination they 
theught their spoils and power were without end; 
and in the pride and weakness of their hearts, 
said, as the rich man of old, “Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years, teke thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry;” all our long cherished aspi- 
rations are about to gratified; Oh! it might have 
disarmed the wra-h from on high, and averted that 
fearful catastrophe which sbrouded their pride 
and folly in gloom and despondency, had they but 
remembered that— 


“There isa divinity that shares our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


SPEECH OF MR. WRIGHT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In Senate, Tuesday, April 5, 1842—Upon the foan 
bill, and in reply to Mr. Evans of Maine, chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. WRIGHT said— , 

Mr. Passipent: I feel that opposition to this 
bill, in the present condition of the public Trea- 
sury, and under the circumstances which surround 
Congress, and are pressed upon it in relation to the 
finances of the country, involves the duty of a 
frank, fair, and fulf statement of the grounds upon 
which that opposition is rested. I feel the full 
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force of the obligation upon Congress to provide 
supplies to carry on the Government, and I pro- 
fers as perfect a willingness as any other member 
of the Senate to furnish those supplies in every 
proper and reasonable mode. I feel, too, the ap- 
‘peal of ihe honorable chairman of the Committee 
on Finacce, made with the force and clearness wi h 
which all exhibitions are made by him here, to act 
prompt'y and act efficiently. Still he must pardon 
me for saying that I cannot permit myself to be 
transporicd to a state of actual war for the govern- 
ment of my feslings in this crisis, nor can I suffer 
war precedents to govern me in determining upon 
the extent to which the credit ef the country should 
be driven, or the manner in which it may properly 
be handled, to meet the present pressing exigency. 
It isa time of peace, and measures fitting such a 
time are the only ones to which I can now resort to 
supply the Treasury, 

Again: the honorable chairman must pardon me 
if I do not fee} all the force of his appeal, when he 
shows us that the keenest of our distresses are vo- 
luntarily brought upon ourselves, and that relief, to 
a Very material extent, is within our reach, and 
can be applied at our pleasure. The revenues 
from the public lands do not enter into his compu- 


tation of means for the supply of the Treasury, 


and much of the want and distress of which he so 
earnestly complains, and which he so prophetically 
contemplaics, arises from our having given away 
that revenue to (he States, and from a tenacious ad- 
herence to that blind and mistaken policy. We 
are asked, entreated, to pass this bill without oppo- 
sition, without examination, without reflection, be- 
cause the Treasury is in want, or is to be in want; 
and yet three millions per annum, that which the 
honorable chairman declares to be one eighth part 
of our whole revenue, is yet fully within our 
reach, and we will not turn cur hands to take it. 

Again: I say the honorable gentleman must par- 
don me, when I tell him that this blunts the force 
of his feeling appeal, and that I, for one, cannot 
consent ‘o trail the credit of our proud country in 
the dust, ‘o hawk it aboatin the markets of this 
and other conntries, for what it may bring at auc- 
tion, to supply a Treasury thus made vacant. He 
must bring back the legitima'e revenues of that 
Treasury and apply them to its legitimate uses, be- 
fore he is authorized to call upon his opponents to 
sustain a measure like thir. 

I propose, Mr. President, to examine, briefly as 
I may, the provisions of the act of the extra sessicn 
authorizing a lozn of twelve millions of dollars, 
the amendments proposed to be made to that act 
by the bill now before the Senate, and the influ- 
ences which it appears to me the proposed amend- 
ments cannot fail to exert upon the credit of the 
country, upon the National Treasury, upon the 
credit and interests of the States, and upon the 
trade and business and revenues of the country ge- 
neral'y. 

The first section of the original act allowed one 
year from i's passage 2s the time within which the 
loan authorized by it might be made. That time 
will expire on the 2ist day of Jcely next ‘The first 
section of ihe amendment proposes to extend that 
time to one year from its passage. To this change 
I make no objection. 


The first section of the original act limits the 
ameunt of debt to be contracted to twelve millions 
of dollars. The eghth section of the amended act 
propo:es to extend that amount to seventeen mil- 
jions of dollars, adding an authority to borrow in 
the shape of a loan five millions of dollars in addi- 
tion to the twelve millions authorized to be loaned 
by the original act. And the ninth section of the 
amendments declares thatTreasury notes due and un- 
redeemed on the 5.) day of March last, or which 
shall become due and payable after that day, and 
shall not be redeemed, shall bear an interest of six 
percent. payable semi-annually, until redemption 
shall be made; thas, in effect and in practice, fund- 
ing those notes and adddiog so much to the debi 
authorized to be contracted. The honorable chair- 
men has stated the amount of those notes outstand- 
ing «n the first day of the present month to be eight 
mil'ions eight hundred and seventy-f: ut thousand 
dollars. This is in conformity with the informa- 
tion I have received from the Treasury Depart- 








ment. I have also the official statement of the 
amount of notes outstanding cn the Ist of March 
last, which is eight millions five hur dred and thir- 
ty-nine thousand deliars, and the bonorable chair- 
man tells us that notes to the amount of between 
nine hundred thousand and a million of dollars 
may yet be issued under the act of January Jast. 
From these data I estimate the amount of Treasury 
notes to be practically funded under the provisions 
of th's amended act at not less than eight millions 
and three-quarters of dollars, ard the sam will 
be much more likely to exceed nine millions. 
Instead, therefore, of an increase of the debt by 
merely five millions of dollars, as the honorable 
chairman seemed to suppose, this amended act au- 
(\horizes an increase of from thirteen to fourteen 
millions, and the increase may even exceed the lat- 
tersum. The necessity and propriety of this vast 
increase of the public debt, and the effect of these 
provisions of the amended bill, will be hereafter 
considered. My present object principally is to 
mark the changes proposed to be made in the 
original act. 

By the first section of the original act, the loan 
was (0 be made redeemable at the pleasure of the 
Government after six months, or at the expiration 
of three years from the first day of January, 1842. 
By the second section of the amendment, the stock 
hereafter issued is to be made redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government afier six, months, or 
at any time not exceeding twenty vears from and 
afier the first day of January, 1843. This is a 
most essential change, and, connected with others 
subsequently proposed, will form the subject of the 
most of the remarks I propose to make. 

The first section of the original act makes the 
stock transferable upon the books of the Treasery 
only. The third section of the amendments au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to issue cer- 
tificates of stock transferable by mere delivery, 
without any other transfer or assignment. I con- 
fess | wassomewhat surprised that this propesed 
change of the law was not noticed by the honora- 
ble chairman of the committee, in his exposition 
of the amended bill. It isto me a novel and sur- 
prising provision. Is it intended to constitute a pa- 
per circulating medium of these certificates of 
stock? There is no limitation of their amount in 
either the original or the amended act. They may 
be issued for five dollars, or for five hundred thou- 
sind dollars, at the pleasure of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and why make them transferab'e by 
mere delivery, if it be not intended to make them 
perform the office of paper money? 

(Mr. Evans explained that the provision had cs. 
caped his memory when making his exposition, or 
he should have noticed it.] 

Mr. Wricat. I will make this singular feature 
of the proposed law the subject of future remark, 
but will now proceed with my analysis of the two 
acts. 

The interest upon the loan, by the original act, 
was not to exceed the rate of six per centum per 
annum, to be paid quarterly or semi-annually, and 
the proceeds were to be applied to the redemption 
of the Treasury notes and the payment ot the ex- 
penses of the Government. Neither of these pro- 
visions are proposed te be changed by the amended 
act. 

The second section of the original act preseribes 
the manner of preparing the certificates of stock, 
and has the following proviso, viz: “ Provided, 
That no stock be sold below par.” 

The fourth sec'ion of the amended act is in the 
following language : 

“Spc. 4. And be it further enacted, That the proviso to the 
second section of the said act is hereby repealed; and the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to cause the stock, 
hereafter to be issued, fo be disposed of at the highest price 
which he can obtain for the same, on its being advertised for a 
reasonable time for proposals ; but no stock whatever shall be 
sold below par, except upon, and in pursuance of, a specific 
advertisement, and by virtue thereof.” 

This is the great and alarming change proposed 
to be made by the amended act. We are to aban- 
don our own credit, and by the solemnity of an 
act of legislation to depreciate and degrade it, by 
offering it in market overt, upon public and ‘‘ape- 
cific advertisement,” to the highest bidder, ‘for 
whst it will bring.’ And why are we to do this? 
Because, says the hcnorable chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Finance, the Treasury must be supp 
this Government must have money. Thig yoo 
and vigorous country, this splendid and liberal g 
vernment, which gives away asa present to 
States an entire eighth pait of its whole reyep, 
and that the most ceriain part ef the whole, drige 
to a strait like this! And the able chairman, 
its Fnance Committee of this body driven to deg 
a measure of this sort, brought furward in further 
ance of a policy of this sort, and to be pasge j 
passed at all, to carry out this anomcalus po 
Who can fail to see and to feel the hard gp 
vice which such a party requires of its agents 
organs ? 

Ido not intend, or desire, Mr. President 
make a political remark, or call up a political f 
ing. I donot wish to connect political 0: parting 
feeling with this debate, and I would that the ms 
sure were not one supposed to be necessa 
carry out political and party policy. If jt wor 
net, I should have no epprehension of its pascap 
here, as I know well it could never have come her 
under any other apprehended necessity. Nothing 
else could have given rise to such a proposition j 
relation to the credit of the country, while the | 
revenue is calmly laid aside to be bestowed in p 
sents upon the States. I say nothing of the mg 
tives of genileman upon the other side. I mere 
speak of their course, their measures and their a 
as those present themselves to us in this bill; ang 
viewing it and its tendencies as we do, they muy 
not be surprised that we cannot listen to their g 
peals on behalf of a Treasury thus disabled, ang 
pass the bill without examination and without op 
pesition. Much less should they accuse us ofg 
disposiii n to delay the measure, because we ap 
impelled by a most solemn sense of the duty we 
owe to our Common country to expose its danger 
and defects. Sach an accusation wonild be as up. 
just as it would be unfcunded. 


The honorable chairman seems to suppose that 
the sale of thisstock is to be matter of personal 
negotiation between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the purchasers, and he says the Secretary, 
having the discretion both as to the length of the 
stock and the rate of interest, can make such terms 
with each purchaser as shall be most agreeable to 
his wishes, as to hisinvestments, and to the interestsof 
the Treasury, as to the immediate supply of means 
and final liability. 

(Mr. Evans explained. He said he did nota. 
ticipate that the Secretary would be able to nego- 
tiate personally wilh the purchasers of the stock; 
but that he could doit through agents, which he 
was authorized by the original act to appoint, and 
who might be sent into the markets of thisand 
other countries to make the negotiation. ] 

I do not understand, Mr. President, howitis 
that agents, who I know may be appointed, can 
negotiate as to a sealed proposal for a portion of 
this stock, made in pursuance of an advertisement 
from the Secretary, calling for such proposals, and 
that I understand to te the course pointed out in the 
fourth section of the amended act for the sale of 
the stock, if itis to be sold below its par value. 
The Secretary has a discretion as to the life of the 
stock and the rate of interest, and he may unques- 
tionably exercise that discretion in the preparation 
of his notice, or advertisement, by calling for pro- 
posals for astock bearing any interest notte er 
ceed six per cent. and having any life not short of 
six months, and not exceeding twenty years; but 
as he advertises, so the proposals must be made, 
and being made, they must be accepted, or reject 
ed, and cannot be altered to suit either of the pat- 
ties, afer they are sealed and delivered. If the 
Secretary auvertise generally under the law, witb- 
out specification of rate of interest, or time, and! 
mske a proposal for a thousand dollars of the 
stock, does the honorable chairman doupt that the 
acceptance of my proposal would entitle me toa 
six per cent. twenty years’ stock? 

(Mr. Evans again explained. _He said the case’ 
had existed under former Jaws, and might exist 
again under this law, when the Secretary would 
decline to accept any of the proposals made under 
his advertisement, and efter rejecting al!, thal 
officer had had dictated terms, which the bidders 
accepted, aud upon which they took the loan.) 
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» Mr. E’s explanation, Mr. Bucuanan 
ed that the Senate adjourn, and the Senate ad- 
ped until to-morrow 12 o’ciock, 
Wepnespay, 1 o’cLock, P. M. 
+, WRIGHT proceeded. I hope, Mr. Presi 
+ the Senate will indulge me in making a single 
x, before I resume the consideration of the 
sot before it. The circumstances under which 
genate adjourned yesterday, and some mista- 
inferences which have been drawn from those 
ymsiances out of doors, make it my duty to 
members of the body, on all sides of the House, 
jess than to myself, now to say that it would 
been most agreeable to myself to have closed 
1] have to say last evening, but that I was 
remely reluctant to address the body, or to com- 
ito remain in session, when saw the most 
ed evidences of fatigue and impatience as 
i among my political and personal friends as 
re, Liherefore yielded the floor for the motion 
ajjourn, that the Senate might express its 
wre, irrespective of my own, and certainly 
put feeling that any member, by voting 
igst an adjournment, was performing an act of 
souriesy towards myself. I should not be wil- 
o put such a Construction upon almost any act 
he Senate, or Of the individual members, and 
inly the circumstances of the adjournment of 
evening afforded no foundation for such an 
essi0N. 
am happy to find myself relieved from the ne- 
sity of recapitulation from yesterday, as I shall 
yssatily touch sufficiently hereafter upon all the 
ies then remarked opon, and which have any 
tal bearing upon the argument I propose to 
ent. 
ben the Senate adjourned, I was considering 
fourth secticn of’ the amended bill, and the 
sand duties of the Secretary of the Trea- 
y, ia the disposition of the stock proposed to be 
ed,according to the terms of that section. 
honorable chairman had just completed his 
ad explanation, and in reply to that, and to 
argument between us, I have only again to 
wtotheterms of the section itself. I have 
ditin (ull, and, by a reference to its language, 
ill be seen that the stock is to be “advertised a 
onable time for proposals, but no stock what- 
shall be sold below par, except upon, and in 
puance of, ‘a specific advertisement, and by virtue 
wf.” Tam wholly unable -to perccive what 
otiation can be carried on, either by the Secre- 
) himself, or his agents, either in our own or 
otan (meen Markets, under these provisions. They 
nego- fap *S Plainly as language can make them, provi- 
stock; fame’ for a sale of the stock upon sealed proposals, 
chhe Me'ed pon public and specific advertisement, 
t, and fame’ Oy Virtue thereof.” The proposals, there 
sand jam “ust be accepted or rejected, 2s the Secretary 
ichoose, but they cannot be altered by negoti 
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y itis isud-eqnent to the advertisement and the of- 
|, can fame Without destroying the whole spirit ot the pro- 
ion of mens themselves; and if negotiation previous to 
ment can be carried on with fairness to the pro- 
, and imode-of sale, I am whelly unacquainted 
in the he wnanner, or the useful objects to be accom- 
ale of Mimed by it. Tleave this point, then, retaining 
ralue, MeOOViction that the provisions of the section 


f the Mm [t asale of the credit of the country at aue- 
ques: im but by that description of auction sale which 


ration ied en by sealed bids. 

r pro- Mp third section of the original act authorizes 
ic ex: Mircreiary of the Treasury to invite proposals 
ort of Mm" sock to be issued under it, which was in no 
; but ‘to be sold below the par value, or to employ 
nade, (0 negotiate a sale in a private way, paying 
eject- agents a commission for their services not to 
» pars Me one-tenth of one per cent. upon the amount 
If the antaken in consequence of their agency, 
witb- HP" provisions are not proposed to be changed 
and! @i#'Wise than by the provisions of the fourth sec- 
‘ . of the amended act, which have just been con- 
2 shal 







etoa fourth section of the original act authorizes 


“eretary of the Treasury to purchase these 
s before maturity, and appropriates all sur- 


SS 


exist HP 20xeys which may be in the Treasury for 
= cbject. This section is not proposed to be 
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Senate. 





The fifth seciion of the original act pledges the 


faith of the United Siates for the payment of the 


interest and the redemption of the principal of the 
stock to be issued under it. 

The fifth section of the amended act pledges 
the whole revenue from customs, for the payment of 
the interest and redemption of the principal of the 
stock hereafter to be issued, and appropriates so 
much of thatrevenue as may be required to meet 
these objects. 

The honorable chairman, in his argument, so 
far from sustaining this section of the amended 
bill, seems to hold it useless at the least, if not against 
usage and prcpriety. He discards the docirine 
of specific pledges of means to sustain the public 
faith and credit of nations and States, as an ex- 
ploded dectrine, and refers to the modern practice 
of Eegland in making loans, to sustain his views. 
I believe I was mistaken when I saidto him in an 
informal manner yesterday, that this was the uai- 
form practice of the British Government, and I 
owe him an apology for thatinterraption. I knew 
it was the practice in the earlier periods of the 
British debt, and, I supposed, hoped indeed, 
that it had been continued, so far at least 
as the payment’ of interest was concerned. A 
very imperfect examination, since the adjournment 
of the Senate, induces the impression that it is not 
so, and that the sound practice of offering any 
thing but “faith” as the assurance of payment of 
either interest or princ'pai, has been abandoned in 
that jand of debt and taxation. I was very well 
aware that the payment of the principal of the Bri- 
tish national debt bad long since ceased to be a 
matter of hope or expectation any where, and that 
pledges in that direction would be considered, at 
this day, little less than mockeries; and it seems 
that the system of debt of that country has gone so 
far, that pledges to pay interest, beyond the faith 
and honor of the nation, are also out of use. 

Be that so; still | must yet hope that we are not 
to imitate this example, in either feature of it, and 
the practice of England and its results would seem 
to me to furnish the strongest caution tous. As 
we do not seek an irredeemable debt or oppressive 
taxation, this instance should warn us to provide 
the means of payment when we contract debt. 

I might spare myself the discussion of the princi- 
ple of fortifying our credit by the pledge of a spe- 
cific fund, in this instance, at least, by the fact that 
such a pledge is in the very section of the amended 
bill under consideration; and the onty practical 
differenee between the honorable chairman and 
myself will turn out to be, not in the propriety of 
a pledge at all, butin what shall constitute that 
pledge in this partucalar case. I think the principle 
adopted is sound and right, but that its application 
to the whole revenue from customs is not the most 
expedient one in the present state of our finances, 
This revenue is, and must continue to be, our prin- 
cipal reliance for the support of the Government; 
and the problem is yet to be solved, whether we 
can make it adequate to that object alone. The 
pledge, therefore, is not of that distinct and clear 
and specific character which is essential to add 
weight to the public credit. It is one which, in 
consequence of its fluctuating character, may be 
unintentionally viola'ed. Not so with the land re- 
venue, which I would pledge, because I would 
pledge the whole of it, separately, specifically, in- 
violably, and make it a sinking fund for the debt; 
not for the stock ‘ hereafter” to be issued merely, 
but for all which has been issued, and for all the 
Treasury notes which have been issued or shall 


be issued, and not redeemed in any other manner. . 


The fund is ample for any debt existing, or which 
I suppose is contemplated, and it is the mest cer- 
tein of any within the power of the Government. 
The honorable chairman is not the first indi- 
vidual I have heard express feelings of repulsion 
against the idea that the Government should fortify 
its credit by a distinct pledge of property, as deroga- 


tory to the honor and faith of sovereignty. I have | 


never, I fear, been a very nice judge in these mat- 
ters of faiih and honor, as connecied with money 
transactions, as I have usually found considerations 
of interest more controlling, at least with the party 
who is to give the credit; and I venture to 
predict, if the honorable chairman would 


talk with a Rothschild or a _ Baring, be 
would find either equally as ready to receive a 
pledge of visible and tangible means for the pay- 
ment of any loan they may be requested to make, 
as any pledge of faith, however pure, and of ho- 
nor, however high, and by whomsoever or by what- 
soever power the pledge might be tendered. If ihe 
history of those distinguished houses has come 
traly down to us, they bave long since learned that 
money may bring honors; and they must have had 
a very singular experience, if they have not also 
learned that faith aud honor dv not always pay 
debts. ~ Sill, with Governments, pledge what pro- 
perty they may, it is a mere matter of honor, afier 
all. The honorable chairman says, is not ihe idea 
degrading, that, when our Government goes abroad 
to borrow money, the question shall be asked, Wuat 
will you mortgage? Is this the fair presentation of 
the idea? Does the Government give a mortgage, 
in the proper acceptation of the term, when it 
pledges a specific fund to pay the interest and re- 
deem ihe principal of a specific debi? Suppose it 
chooses to violate. the pledge, can the creditor en- 
force the obligation?}—can he foreclose the mort- 
gage, and reach the property? If we were by this 
law to pledge our immense public domain for the 
loans to be made, and a future Congress should 
violate the pledge and divert the fund, could the 
lender of money under the law gain title to the 
lands by means of the pledge? Certainly not. It 
is only a matter of faith and honor, after all, but 
of faith and honor more specifically pledged, and, 
in case of forfeiture, calling for a more specific 
and tangible violation of both—a vidlation which 
few civilized governments ever have been or ever 
will be guilty of—while, without the specific pledge 
of means, many, very many, have very iiequently 
ferced upon the creditor an extension of time, a re- 
duction of interest, or both, and sometia.es a loss 
of the entire debt. If payment is intended, is it 
dishonorable to make it certain? Ii credit is asked, 
is it dishonorable to show that it is deserved? 

Itis not, however, in my estimation, so muck 
the value of this fund which renders the pieige im- 
portant to our credit, as the necessity of presenting 
to capitalists everywhere ile evidence of a change 
in our policy and the management and disposition 
of the means we have. It is not so much whether 
we are able to pay as whether we shal! be disposed 
to pay, if we receive the credit we ask; and, while 
we are seen giving away the most ceriain means 
of a deficient Treasury, and then asking to borrow 
for its support, we are tendering to capitalists the 
worst possible evidence either of our faith or of 
our conduct as financiers, and presenting the fee~ 
blest claim to their confidence. Here appears to 
me to rest the great difficulty. Change this policy: 
call back this land fund, and inviolabiy pledge it to 
support our credit, and I verily believe we sball be 
relieved from the recessity of forcing our credit 
off at auction, and below par, to raise money. 

The honorable chairman says, if it was because 
we bave not credit that this measure was to be 
adopted, it would be a melancholy state of things 
indeed, but such is not his view of the necessity. 
It is, as he thinks, because money is dear, and not 
because our credit is distrusted, that we fail to cem- 
mand money upon it on the usual terms. Is this 
so, and do we yet propose to make our loan for 
twenty years?’ I often hear that money in Wall 
street is worth one, one and a half, and sometimes 
even three per cent. per month, and yet good, sol- 
vent, and sagacious merchants borrow at these ex- 
travagant rates; but did any one ever hear ofa 
merchant offering his notes, or a'tempting to make 
loans, for twenty years, when such is the value 
of money? No, Mr. President, that js not the 
course of mercantile financiering. During such 

periods the merchant seldom berrows for twenty 
days, and frequently for not a longer period than 
twenty-four hours, and for these short intervals he 
pays the price of the money in the market, but he 
dreams not of permanent loans upon such terms. 
His note is due in bank to-day and the money must 
be had to meet it, because his credit must be pre- 
served; but to-morrow is improved to command 
his own resources, or retrench his expenses, or 
both, that he may relieve himself from the exior- 
tion, Should the Government act upon a different 
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rule, and extend the period of its loans as the price 
of money rises? 

The honorable chairman says truly that I will 
not consent, under any circumstances, to the sale, 
by the Government, of its own credit below the 
par of money, bat that I prefer to raise the interest 
to meet the market. If compelled to either alter- 
native, I would certainly choose the latter, but I 
would by no means propose a twenty years’ Joan 
at the high interest. _ 1 would follow the course of 
the solvent merchant, and pay the value of the mo- 
ney for ashort term and to meet immediate neces- 
sities, while I would improve time and means to 
relieve myself from the heavy exactions for the 
futnre, and if permanent loans should become una- 
voidable, I would seek a more favorable state of 
the money market to offer for them. 

The sixth section of the amended bill makes it 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to report 
to Congress, at iis next session, the amount of mo- 
ney boriowed under the act; the proposals received, 
distinguishing such as were accepted and such as 
were rejected; and a detailed statement of the ex- 
penses incurred in making the loans. This pro- 
vision is well as far asit goes, but I respectfully 
suggest that it should go farther. Under ali our 
laws to authorize emissions of Treasury notes, it 
bas been thought proper to require the Secretary to 
publish, in the public newspapers, monthly state- 
ments of the amounts loaned in this way. Is it 
not quite as important to the public to be fully in- 
formed of the extent to which the public credit is 
used under this law, and in what manner it is used? 
What loans are made, in what forms, and at what 
rates?’ This information may become very impor- 
tant to the business commurity, both to enable 
them properly to estimate the value of the public 
securities in the market, whether in the form of 
Treasury notes or certificates of stock, and also to 
anticipate the influences to be exerted upon the 
money market by future operations of the Trea- 
sury. The section, I think, ought to be so modified 
as to require monthly publications of this infor- 
mation. 

The seventh section of the amended act declares 
that all the provirions of the original act not modi- 
fied or changed by it, shall remain in force. 

The eighth section of the amended act contains 
the authority, before referred to, !0 add five mil- 
lions to the stock Joan; and the ninth and last sec- 
tion funds the Treasury notes which have become, 
or shall become due and payable and shall not be 
redeemed, with an authority in the Secretary of ihe 
Treasury to terminate the interest upon the notes, 
or any portion of them, at any time, by an adver- 
tisement in one or more of the principal papers 
published in this city, declaring that the notes de- 
signated will be redeemed after the expiration of 
sixty days, at the end of which time the interést is 
to cease. 

This closes the analysis, of the two acts, and, 
from the various provisions, it will be seen that the 
points of principal importance presented are the 
four following: 

1. The amount of debt authorized to be con. 
tracted. 

2. The manner in which the certificates of stock 
are to be made transferable. 

3. The length given to the loan. 

4. The manner in which the stock is to be dis- 

of. 

1. The debt contracted, and authorized to be 
contracted, under these two laws is as follows: 
Amount of leans already made under the origina! 

act ‘ : ° $5,668,976 88 
Amount of new stock authorized 

to be issued, viz: 

Remaining to be issued to com- 

plete the $12,000,000 authorized 

by the original act, $6,321,023 12 
Additien authorized 

by amended act, 5,000,000 00 


————— + 11,331,023 12 
Total stock debt, contracted and 
authorized, under the two acts, $17,000,000 00 
Treasury notes authorized to be 


funded, or placed on interest 


~~ 
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after due, as before estimated 
from the da‘agiven . 

Total debt, contracted and autho- 
rized, in stock and Treasury 
notes . . . - $25,750,000 60 
I here, Mr. President, ask leave to refer to a sin 

gle fact of history which is not technically con- 

nected with my argument, but which I desire 
again to repeat, to prevent error, here and else 
where, in relation to our present national debt. 

Much has been said of the debt con'racted under 

Mr. Van Buren’s administration, and very wild 

and extravagani slatemen's of its amount have 

been made. I believe almost all sums, from forty 
millions down to five millions, have been given as 
the veritable state of that debt at the close of that 

Administration. This point has now become set- 

tled and certain, and is made matter ef record and 

of history. I hold in my ham a copy of printed 
document No. 41 cf the present session of the Se- 
nate, which is an answer !o an express call upon 
the present Secretary of the Treasury for an < ffi- 
cial statement of the true amount of that debt, 
among other things. The enly form in whicha 
debt was contracted during that Administration 
was in the emission of Treasury notes, and in 
that form, therefore, the whole debt thus contract- 
ed remained at the close of the term. The 
amount of Treasury notes outstanding on 
the third dey of March, 1841, as shown 
by the records kept in the office of the Register of 
the Treasury was $6,607,361 54. This is the 
amount given by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
answer to thé call of the Senate, and he adds, ina 
note, that this sem includes all the Treasury notes 
which had been paid in for public dues, from the 
1st of January to the 3d of March inclusive, be- 
cause those notes, though in that way redeemed in 
fact, had not passed on to the records of the Regis- 
teras redeemed. I speak upon the authority of 
that member of this body, who was the Secretary 
of tbe Treasury during this period, [Mr. Woop- 
Bury,] and who is entirely confident in the correct- 
nes? of his computation, when I say that the 
amount of notes so paid in before the 4th of March, 
124i, and in that way in fact redeemed, was at 
least one million of dollars, thus reducing the 
amount of Treasury notes in treth outstanding and 
unpaid on the 3d of March, 1841, the last day of 

Mr Van Buren’s term, from $6 607,361 54 to 

$5,607,361 54. The account between the two ad- 

ministrations will then stand thus: 

Debt contracted and to be authorzed by this bill, 
as before given, - ~ $25,750,000 00 

Deduct the true amount of debt 
lefi’y Mr. Van Buren’s Ad- 
ministration, as corrected 
above, - - - 


8,750,000 C0 


5,607,361 00 


And there will remain of debt, 
contracted and authorized by | 


this Administration, - $20,142,639 00 


Can it be necessary to authorize so vast an 
amount of debt for so short a period? Is it neces- 
sary, by this amended act, to increase the power 
to make a debt, given under the original act, to 
the extent cf thirieen or fourteen million®? The 
honorable chairman finds this necessity in the sup- 
position that the Treasury notes are to be finally 
sunk in the steck authorized to be issued. This | 
was giad to hear from that quarter, so far as the 
magniluds of the proposed debt is concerned; for 
it shows that the contemplation is not to contract 
a permanent debt of more than twenty-five mil- 
lions, but merely to the extent ef the stcck autho- 
rized, which the honorable chairman has truly 
statec at seventeen millions. I hope this may be 
the practical resul', though it cannot bedenied that 
the authority is conferred by the law in its present 
form, to swell the debt to the extent of the twenty- 
five millions and three quarters. This extent of 
authorily is clearly unnecessary in any other sense 
(ban that presented by the honorable chairman, to 
sink the outstanding Treasury notes in the stock, 
and if that be the real object, I shall, by and by, 
undertake to show that the provisions of the bill 
are eminently calculated to accomplish this change 
of seourities, or evidences of public debt, in a: 
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manvner the most disadvantegcous to the nay 
Treasury. 

2. I will notice, very brivfly, the moe jp 
the stock is to be made transferable, and shajj 
with interest to hear the honorable chairmay y 
that point, it being one which he tells usec, 
his recol!ection in his general expose of ther, 
sions of the amended bill. The provision jp_ 

‘That the certiScates hereafter to be issue 
said loan may, when required, be in svc) forg 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 7 
sury, so that the stcck may te transferable 
livery of the certificate, instead of being ascignat\y 
the books of the Treasury.” 


At the pleasure of the purchaser, therefore, 


certificates of stcck, these evidences of a fj 

debt of the duration of twenty years, are to ben, 
transferable ke an crdinary bank note, by ay 
ple delivery from hand to hand. Is it, I again, 
intended to make of then a national paper me 
a circulating medium? I will neither impuy 

believe this, until such a purpcse is declared, 
cause I will not suppose it is intended to prop 
paper currency for the country, resting upop 
credit of this Government, and put that curr 
into circulation, by a sale at auction, for | 
will bring. I shall therefore leave this pog 


consirection of this feature of the bill to the disg 


sion of others, after the henorab!e chairman g 
have declared the object of the provision itself, 
I am wholly unabie, however, to see how the 
terest accounts upon this steck can be kept, 
the payments of intarest made, with safety 1 
Treasury, or converiznce to ihe holders, jf 
stock be mace transferable by mere delivery, 
no transfer bocks be kept any where. I have 
some acquaintance with the management of i 
stock debis in‘my own State, and there thet 
fer books formerly were, and I believe stij] 
keptin the city of New York. I believe, dof 
the existence of the late Bank of the United § 
the transfer books of the stocks ofthis Governy 
were kept by that institution, and I can well; 
gine that inconvenience to the holders of 
stocks may have been anticipated from the yp 
sion in the original law, confining the transie 
the beoks of the Treasury only. In that ¢ 
modification to place the transfer books at any 
er more convenient point might not be seri¢ 
objectionable; but that transfer beoks should 
kept somewhere, and the transfers be rego 
made in conformity to fixed regalations, » 
seem to me to be wholly indispensable tothe s 
of the Government and of the holdersof the st 
How.are the quarterly, or semi-annual interes 
be otherwise regularly or safely paid? Under 
regulations of New York, transfers are prohid 
within a certain period of the quaiter-day, to 
time to prepare the interest accounts and 
them to the treasury; and the transfer boois 
the only evidence relied upon of the claim to 
rest of the respective holders of stock. In the 
sence of such evidence, would it not be indispa 
ble to require the presentation of the certific 
self atthe Treasury, as the on'y voucher 
which payments of interest could be safely m 
And if it would be an inconvenience to thed 
in these stocks to confine the transfer books 
Treasury only, how much more incon 
would it be to require the certificate itself to 
a payment of interesi? Upon what other cvid 
would the Treasurer feel authorized to make 
payments, if no transfer books are kept? Cet 
ly not upon the mere draft of fany person 
should claim to own stock, and not much s 
or safer, upon ex parte affidavits of own 
This provision certainly requires explanati0, 
seems to be wholly objectionable in prineip 
may be seriously inconvenient to holders 
stocks and especially to foreign holders. * 


3. It remains for me to consider the Jeng 
posed to be given to th's loan, in connection 
the means proposed for its final payment. } 
land fund be pledged, as I think it should 
the payment of the interest and redemption 
principal, not half of twenty years will be req 
to extinguish the debt. If the preposition 
late Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] be 
ed, and the sum of two millions of dollars pé 
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pe raised from impost, and made applicable 
debt, the seventeen millions, which the ho- 
je chairman of the committee tells us 
yo be the amount, will be liquidated 
such a fund alone in a period much 
“in twenty years. And when we find a 
icion in the Origioal law appropriating all fu- 
Treasury surpluses for the payment of this 
. over andabove such fund as shall be finally 
apart and made applicable to that object, it is 
dificult to diccover why itis that twenty years’ 
js to be given to this loan. The honorable 
immen told us yesterday, and read to us from the 
ies current of the market to sustain the propo- 
jon, that the New York six per cent. stocks, hav- 
the shortest life, were selling at the highest 
es; and this certainly, if a fact, should not be an 
ument in favor of issuing these stocks, payable 
twenty years, the longest period for which 
are usually issued in this country. Why, 
, is this long life to be given to this loan? 
4, lcome row to consider the important provi- 
of this bill—the manner in which these stocks 
to be disposed of, and especially some of the 
gences Which the manner of dispesition pro- 
se] cannet fail to exert upon various important 
pic and private interests, and among them upon 
Treasury itself, and certain interests immedi- 
jy connected with it. 
And first, the stock already issued under the ori- 
act, amounting* to more than five millions six 
ndred thousand dollars, must be seriously affect- 
bya sale of this stock at auction, for what it 


Pl, 


, jbring. All these stocks were taken at par, 
ory { paid for in money, while a small portion of 
avelqmmen only bear an interest of five and two-fifths per 
of imme’: more (han a moicty of the whole, but five and 
ie f percent. and the residue 6 per cent.; the pre- 


rate to be given to these stccks. Those emis- 
sare simply for three years, from the first day 
January last, while these are to ran twen- 
years from the first day of January next. 
we stock stand upon the bare gen:ral pledge 
the faith of the Government for the pay- 
mt of interest and principal, while these are 
have the additional specific pledge of the whole 
mue from customs to meet the payments of inte- 
tand redeem the principal. With all these ad- 
pages in favor of the stocks hereafter to be is- 
ed, they are to be sold in the open market, at 
licauction, “for what they will bring,” while 
. wae formerly issued were taken at par, were taken 
he samme wis country, and are still im the markets of this 
oo uty. The honorable chairman tells us that 
ive cents have been recently offered and 
used fora portion of these six per cents. in the 
York market. Can he tell us what will 
offered, and what price will not be taken, 
‘2 more than eleven millions of twenty 
six per cents. shall have been sold at 
lion for what they will bring, and shall in that 
be brought into the competition? Can we es- 
le the loss which must be sustained upon those 
ions of the former stocks which bear a rate of 
st less than six per cent? Rumor has said 
those stocks were principally taken by certain 
ing institutions at the North. Can those in- 
tions sustain the loss we shall thus force upon 
Unless they are able to hold the stocks until 
reach maturity? And will they be able to 
iif we pass this law, and thus call for the 
wal which will be invited to enter into the com- 
ion of our proposed auction sale? Is this the 
which we ought to observe towards those pub- 
treditors, because they were more liberal to us 
our lime of need than others were found willing 
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: The eight or nine millions of outstand- 
Treasury notes cannot fail to be fearfully af- 
iby a sale of a twenty year six per 
stock below par by the Government it- 


am notes have only been issued, and 
. ny be issued, at par.” None of them 
nid life, as an investment, than a single 


and none of them have an interest to 
'd the rate of six per cent. If due and prac- 

funded under the ninth seetion of this act, 
atthe pleasnre of the Secretary of the Trea- 
Many time, to stop the interest upon them 
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after a lapse of sixty days. Does any man, can 
any man, expect that such a paper can be sus- 
tained at par, while a twenty year six per cent. 
paper of the same maker is sellirg by that maker, 
in the open market, at a depreciation? Such a 
thing cannot be, and the effect of this law must be 
to deprive the Treasury of all further benefit from 
the use of the Treasury notes, and to drive them 
back upon it for instant redemption. The bonora- 
ble chairman tells us that about one million of 
these notes, authorized by the law of January last, 
remain to be issued, and the whole five millions 
authorized by that law may continue to be reissued 
throughout the whole of the present year. Indeed 
these notes now constitute, substantially, the whole 
means of the Treasury, aud its operations would 
be arrested without them. Who will hereafter re- 
ceive them in payment at par, if this law shail 
pass. No one can doso. Their emission must 
cease and their redemption rapidly commence, but 
upon what means? 

The honorable chairman will probably tell me 
upen the means to be derived from the loan; that 
it is intended to sink these, notes in the stock, and 
that the consequence I apprehend, so far from one 
to be deprecated, is one expressly and particularly 
desired. The consequence will probably fol!ow, 
and, if the Jaw pass in its present form, I appre- 
hend it will follow more rapid!y, and in a way 
more disadvantageous to the Treasury, than the 
honorable chairman seems to have anticipated. 
The stock is to be sold for what it will bring. A 
B sends his ‘‘proposal,” under the advertisement 
of the Secretary, for ten thousand dollars of the 
stock, at ninety cents for the dollar. The Secre- 
tary accepts the bid, and calls upon A B for the 
money. He presents himself with ten thousand 
dollars of the Treasury notes, which are by 
the law made receivable in payment of all 
public dues, and tenders them in payment 
for his stock. The Treasury receives no aid 
to meet future calls, but A B exchanges a six 
per cent. Treasury note, then due, or to fall 
due withia the year, and which he has purchased in 
the market at from one to four per cent. discount, 
at its par value, interest and principal, for a twen- 
ty years six per cent. stock, at ten-per cent. dis- 
count. This will be the manner in which thes: 
notes will be redeemed by the loan, under this law; 
and when the Secretary shall thus have called in 
his nine millions of Treasury notes, and parted 
with ten millions cf his stock to do it, the Treasury 
will still be destitute of means, and it will be whol- 
ly out of his power farther to use the notes in its aid, 
because he will have supplied the market with a 
much more valuable paper, at a much lower price. 
He may, indeed, find purchasers of the notes at 
par, so long as he will receive them on the next 
day at par, in payment for stock at ten or fifteen per 
cent. depreciation, but it will be impossible, in the 
nature of things, that he should be able to find pur- 
chasers for any other use. 

Can this consequence of the act be avoided? 
Suppose the Secretary should decide, as I think he 
cannot correctly, that he will not consider the bid 
for the stock a public due within the meaning of the 
Treasury note laws, and that he will not take the 
notes in payment for it? The bidder will only be 
required to command the money for a day, and 
while he is paying his money for the stock with one 
hand, employ the other in presenting his Treasury 
notes for redemption. He may thus reach the 
same result, with a very little additional trouble. I 
have named ten per cent. as the depreciation of the 
stock in the supposed case; but have we any assu- 
rance that, in this mode of sale, the depreciation 
will be confined to this limit? On the contrary, is 
it not as likely that it will be fifteen percent. or 
even thore than that? The six per cent. stocks of 
New York have been sold as low as eighty, and 
are not now current in the market at eighty-five, 
and Ido not believe there is a capitalist in the 
Union who does not believe and feel that the stocks 
of the State of New York are as secure, and the 
payments of interest upon them, and ultimate re- 
demption of the ptincipal as certain, as are those 

payments upon the stock of this Government. As 
a mere investment to be held, thefefore, I believe 
the capitalists of our own country would as soon 





have the one as the other. What, then, isto make 
these six per cent. stocks, offered in the open mar- 
ket for what they will bring, command even ninety 
cents, when the New York sixes will noi command 
eigh'y-five? Holders and purchasers, who may 
wish to remit the stocks abroad, may prefer those 
of this Government, under the impression that, in 
the markets of other countries, the paper of the 
common Government will be preferred to that of a 
singl> State; but will this ground of preference be 
equal te five per cent upon the stock? I do not be- 
lieve it will. 

This brings me to a consideration of the infiu- 
ences which this bill may be expected to exert, nay, 
must exert, upon the credit and interests of the in- 
debted States. The most of them have very large 
amounts of stock upon the market, and the most of 
those which are yet struggling to preserve their 
faith, and meet their obligations, must make 
further loans, The credit of this Government 
has been hitherto looked upon, during this 
period of embarrassment, by the whole worid, 
asasortof standard of American credi's; a sian- 
dard from which the credit of most of the States has 
fallen sadly away, and thus caused the most severe 
pecuniary difficulties now resting upon the coun- 
try. What are we now called upon todo? Pat 
that standard upon sale at auction, and dispose of 
it for what it will bring in an embarrassed and. 
glutted market! Still it must and will, for a time, 
at least, remain the standard; and, depress itas you 
may, the States must take their places, in the public 
estimation, at about the same distance below it 
which they now respectively hold. How, then, are 
they to be affected? The six per cent. stocks of 
South Carolina, I am told upon authority on which 
I must confidently rely, continue to command a 
very small premium in her own markets. The 
amount she has issued is small. The six per cents. 
of Massachusetts are, I believe, about par, perhaps 
at par. and her debt, too, is not large. ‘These, I 
think, are all which are not depressed. 

[Mr. Evans remarked that the six per cents. of 
Maine were at par.] 

Il ask the gentleman’s and the State’s pardon. [ 
was not aware of the fact, but am rejoiced to hear 
it. That gallant State has few stocks of any de- 
scription in the market; only such,I believe, as 
have been issued to raise means for her defence, 
and her credit ought to stand high. This, I pre- 
sume, closes the solvent list. All beyond is de- 
pression and depreciation with the States, and this 
measure cannot fail to produce the same result with 
this Government; and when the six percent. stocks 
of the United States shall be depressed to 90 or 85 
or 80 cents, how will these of South Carolina, and 
Massachusetts, aod Maine stand? They must and 
will be still lower. And if such is to be the infla- 
ence of the bill upon the State stocks which are not 
now depressed, who can measure its destructive in- 
fluence upon those which are? 

Let me entreat Senators to turn back their recol- 
lections, and trace the brief history of the embar- 
rassments now resting upon the country. Individu- 
als first embarked beyond their means, and when 
they found a necessity for support they resorted to 
the banking institutions, and rested their credit 
upon them. Soon the load became too heavy; the 
banks found themselves trembling under it, and 
they turned their attention to the States for support, 
and commingled their credit and means with those 
of the Sta’es of the Union. Here, again, he tresult 
of the efforts was the same. The defective portions 
of the mass were not raised to soundness and so!- 
vency, but the sound portious sunk to insolvency. 
Then the credit of this Government became the ob- 
ject of universal interest, and certain suffering in- 
terests, and certain classes of politicians and finan- 
ciers, have seemed to suppose that it was a pillar 
in this wide waste which could not be thrown down, 
that if the whole depreciated mass of Stale, and 
corporate, and private credit could be placed upon 
it, soundness and health would be instantly infused 
throughout the whole. How mistaken and fajla- 
cious the idea, as our fresh and painful experience 
ought to prove to us. What was sounder than the 
credit of the State of New York until these excesses 
commenced? This Government never did have, 
and never can have, a credit more sound or more 
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not. Her pride, her patriotism, her justice fortig 
it. Shall she present herself on change and ss ; 
she cannot sell ber faith and credit and} 
cheaper than you will sell yours? No, sip . 
Her faith may be violated, but it will not be; 
violated, and if you will thus force her to do 
she must stand aside from the market, pay her inte, 
rest faithfully to her creditors, and compel them 
wait for the principal, until you shall have obtain. 
the loans you desire, or shali have so cheaney, 
your credit that it shall be no longer a bar io , 
access to the money market. You have the adyay fmm Spare © 
tage over her in this attempt at least. She has 
Treasury notes outstanding in which her gy : 
may be paid for ata profil of from ten to twem energie 
per cent. The avails of her loans, if she maka deprect 
any, must be money, not her own credit alter Pars 
has herself depreciated it, and for this reason , ces, 1 
cannot compete with you. sure ar 
If you would elevate your credit to par, wade ¢ 
limit the rate of interest you would pay for money first, ¥ 





proud; and yet that has yielded and failed. How 
has it fallen? Partly from the load heaped upon 
it, unsupported by visible and tangible means, but 
more, much mure, from the mad and dangerous 
policy which was seen to govern its use. It was 
not enough that it was made to bear, without new 
supports, the accelerated demands of the extended 
and extending State works, but it was loaned with 
profusion to iccorporaied companies, to supply the 
means for private enierprises. No dollar of the stock 
of the State, so far as | am aware, has ever yet been 
sold by the Siate, or under its authority, or for its 
benefit, at a price below its par value, and I do not 
think there is even yet to be found, upon the sta- 
tn'e book ofthe State, a law to authorize such a 
sale. The Sate has never yet forfeited one parti- 
cle of its faith wiih regard to its stocks. The inte- 
resis have at all times been paid, at any sacrifice, 
in specie or its equivalent, and redemptions of prin- 
cipal have, h therto, gone far in advance of the ob- 
higations. Suli he siccks of the State are now be- 


and the public debts paid, and that payments, not 
loans, extinguished debt, they have imposed an 
onerous tax upon all the property of the State, 
real and personal, while they have almost stopped 
expendi'ure. This, I am very well aware, is reversing 
the course of the fashionabie financiering of the 
day, which is to borrow and not pay, to expend 
and not tax. Is it however reversing those socnd 
old fashioned prisciples, by and upon which car 
citizens and our country have become rich and 
prosperous? J think not. A loan of money isal- 
ways a matter of choice, either with an individual 
ora Government. The payment ef a just debt is 
always a moral duty. Theexpenses of a Govern- 
ment are always within its power. Its measure of 
taxation is not, when the expenses have been in- 
curred and the debt contracted in advance of the 
means of payment. Such has been the condition 
of the Legislature of my Siate, and it has manful- 
ly acted upon the case presented toit. Ithas done 
all which it is in its power to do, as direct taxes 








sustain 


Jow par in the market, and are daily selling at ru- 
inous depreciations in the markets of the State 
itself, Why, I shall be asked, is this so? A prox- 
imate cause has undoubtedly existed in the great 
depreciation of the stocks of most of the other 
States, but the principal and active cause has been 
in the manner of disposing of those stocks which 
were loaned to incorporated companies. The emis- 
sions for the last few years have been more rapid 
than the markei would bear, and still the laws pro- 
hibited a sale for less than par. These companies, 
findiog it impossible to secure purchasers at par for 
the large amounts they were frequently offering for 
sale, finally adopted the practice, as I am informed, 
and I suppose truly, of having the stocks adver- 
tised and sold in conformity to the law, and pur- 
chased in at par for their own account, and then of 
throwing them upon the market for what they would 
bring. In this way, I am told, it is that the six per 
cent. stocks of the State have gone down to 80 and 
82 cents, and its four and a half and five per cents 
have been almost entirely driven from the market. 
Here, too, may most likely be found the reason for 
the wide difference, which the honorable chairman 
referred to, between the prices in the market of the 
different emissions of the six percent stocks of that 
State. The manner in which these companies 
have sold the stocks issued to them, has been calcu- 
lated to bring distrust upon the stocks; and the fact 
that several of them have already failed to meet the 
psyments of iaterest, and declared their inability to 
continue them, cannot have failed to diffuse and 
strengthen that distrust. Hence these stocks do 
not sell as well as those bearing the same interest, 
which rest exclusively upon the State. There is, 
however, no foundation whatever in fact for this 
alarm as to these stocks. The State recognises no 
difference, knows no difference,-in its faith and ob- 
ligation to the holders, between these and any 
other of the stccks it bas issued. It admits its full 
and perfect Jiability upon al], and will falfil those 
obligations to all. It has, in every instance, paid 
the interest upon these stocks, when the companies 
have failed to do it, and will continue to do so. 
Still, Mr. Presiden!, all these things have brought 
upon the State great and pressing embarrassments. 
The almost exclusive attention of its Legislature 
has bern devoted to extricating it from its financial 
difficulties, from the time of its meeting, at the com- 
mencement of the year, to the present hour. 
body has met the crisis with a firmness and inte- 
grity becoming the representatives of a free and pa- 
triotic people, and have adopted measures and laid 
the foundation of a policy which I had felt proud 
to thiak was woriby of all imitation. It has shown 
that if the faith or credit of the State are to be dis- 
honored, not upon its members is toe rest the stain 
of either. It tas relied upon the intelligence and 
patriotism of the consti vent body, and has adopt- 
ed measures not to borrow, but to pay; not to ex- 
pand, but to retrench; not to tax posterity for the 


benefit of the present generation, but to tax them- 
selves and their fellows of the present genera- 
tion for the expenses of the present time, that 
their posterity may be left as free from mort- 


gage and from debi as their ancestors left 
them. Recognising and asserting the honest 
principles that the public faith must be preserved 


That | 


cannot bring immediate means; and yet the 
fai‘h of the State cannot be protected, and its in- 
terests preserved, without further Joans. 

Upon what terms can fhose ioans be obtained, if 
eleven millions of the six per cent. steck of this 
Government, with twenty years life, are thrown 
upon the rearket, and sold at auction for what such 
stocks will bring? Can a state obtain loans at all 
under these circumstances, in the present depress- 
ed state of the money market? What amount of 
money do gentlemen suppose can be drawn from 
our community, at the present period, under any 
degree of temptation, to be invested in permanent 
loans? 

I hold in my band a copy of a report from the 
Committee of Waysand Means of the House of 
Assembly of the Legislature of New York, and it 
is the document upon which its present financial 
measures and policy have been rested. This re- 
port tells me that an immediate deficiency of more 
than three millions six hundred thousand dollars 
exists in its means to pay the debts of the State 
now actually due, and to fall due within the first 
half of the present year; to put itscanals in a state 
of repair for the spring business, and to carry on 
its government. A large portion of these instant 
debts are due to the banking instimtions of the 
State, now under all the pressure they can safely 
bear, and requiring all their legitimate means to 
sustain themselves and furnish their proportion of 
the facilities for the present Jimited business of the 
country. More than one million anda half of 
dollars are now due from the State to its banks, or 
are to fall due within the period last named, for 
temporary loans made to close the business of the 
last year. The State hasa stock debt of all but 
twenty-three millions, and an actual debt of nearly 
twenty-six millions anda quarter. Of ils stock 
debt more than three milfions six hundred thousand 
dollars are beld by the chartered banks of the 
State, and more than one million one hundred 
thousand dollars of the stock constitute so much 
ef the capital of what are usnally denominated 
the free banks of the State, and are the basis upon 
which these institutions are issuing to the people of 
the State and the country a paper money. 

In this condition of its affairs, and with this mass 
of credits outstanding, and thus held, what amount 
of evil to the credit, the prosperity, the business of 
that State is not to be apprehended from this mea- 
sure. The able and intelligent committee, from 
whose report I read, have discussed the question of 
throwing the stocks of that State into the market 
‘for what they will bring,” and they repudiate the 
policy, to use their own strong language, “as a 
moral, and therefore the strongest impossibility;” asa 
measure calculated to sink the credit of the State 
“to a grave from which it will have no resurrection.” 
And yet, when the State thus rejects this ruinous 
policy for itself, it is to meet more than the worst 
consequences which could flow from such a course 
on its part, by the offer of the credit of this Govern- 
ment in market overt ‘for what it will bring,” and 
that to the extent of eleven and one-third millions 
of dollars. : 

Can that State, or any other, Mr. President, enter 
into competition with you in this gamecf ruin? I 
hope, sir, I speak safely when I say that State will 


the States might know upon what terms they eqy 
meet you in the market; bat when you propose 
submit the whole hundred per cent. to the Tange 
the speculator, you will be very likely to get rid, 
competitors as well as of your credit, for no indiy; 
duais and few Governments can run svch a ray 
with you. 

The honorable chairman tells us it will not 
to give the bill that shape, because capitalists y; 
be sure to propose only for the highest rate of in 
rest within your limit. That such would bet 
tendency of self-interest I freely admit, but ih 
such is not the necessary or inevitable c onsequeng 
is proved by the loans which have been alread 
taken under this originalact. The limit therew 
six per cent, and yet a part was taken at five ay 
two-fifihs; more than one-half of the whole at 4 
and abalf; and but little more than one-third 
the limit prescribed. Yet, suppose the honorab 
chairman right in his position, and that you we 
to fix the limit at eight or nine or even ten per cen 
Does he not see that then some four or five pg 
cent. weuld be the whole range offered to specu 
tion, while, by offering the stock at auction in 
market for what the diddeis shall choose 
bid, he opens the whole extent of the p 
value of the stock itself to the pleasure of t 
purchaser?’ He says this mode of sale will exci 
competition? Would not the other? And if ith 
true that no man would offer for a Jess rate of i 
terest than the maximum you should name, is 
not as trve that no man will offer par for a stod 
which you offer to sell in the open market ata de 
preciation? Surely, if his argument upon t 
point proves any thing, it proves too much, al 
shows conclusively that you should open the mo 
limited field to the specula'ing purchasers, if y 
would guard the interests of the reasury. 

And why, Mr. President, are we driven by 
majority upon this desperate resort? To prote 
the land revenue for the States; to enable us to ¢ 
tribute to them their respective portions of | 
branch of the revenue of the common Treast 
i have given you, sir, a very brief sketch of t 
present financial condition of my own Siate, 
let me now see how her interests are to be affect 
by this policy. Her credit is now depressed, 
her extremest effort is now put forth to raise ita 
to par, that she may borrow some three and a! 
millions to meet her immediate necessities. Y° 
policy, if adopted, cannot fail to keep her sio: 
at (heir present depressed point, if it do nots 
them even lower; and, as a necessary consequene 
if she borrows, she must do it at a loss of 10 
twenty per cent. from the par value of her obig 
tions. This, upon three and a half millions, 
be a Joss of seven hundred thousand dollars. Ni 
assume that the land fund for the present year 
be three millions—a sum beyond that which ! 
friends of the distribution policy seem now 10 * 
pose it will be—and that the State of New Y 
will be entitled to one-sixth of the whole, 3% 
distributive share, while one-seventh and p 
one-eighth will be her full dividend under the p' 
sent census. This would give her half a = 
from the land towards the seven bandred thous 
dollars she must sacrifice upon her credit, Upc? 
loan of three and a balf millions only, in ©? 
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of the extreme measures you adopt to save 
nis dis'ribation fund for the Siates. Such must be 

actical effect upon one of the States of your 
aitempis to fill her Treasury, to say nothing 
of the lability. of her citizens to refand to you in 
ines, not simply the money you give to the State, 
put so much more as wil! pay the costs of collec- 
tion and the loss you sustain upon the sale of your 

at auction, to replace to your Treasury the 
money you thas give away. May not her people, 
poder such circumstanccs, most justly say to you, 

us from your favors of this characte:? Re- 
ain your revenues to meet your own wants and 
sastain your Own credit, and leave us to our own 
eergies and our OWN means, unoppressed by your 

recia'ed credit and increased taxes ! 

Parsuing the same train of injurious consequen- 
ces, 1 will now consider the influences of this mea- 
syreand this policy upon private crecit, and the 
ade and business of the country genera!ly: and, 
first, upon the banking institutions. 


SON § 


Dar, an 


Money, \ Upon whose 
2 cou pands do the solvent banking institutions of the 
pose country resi? Most certainly apon those of the 
range g capitalists and money lenders of the country. From 
et rid ¢ whom must the capital be drawn to take this loan 
) indivi of more than eleven millions of dollars? As cer- 


tainly from those same capitalists and money iend- 
ers. From the banks, then, and throuch them 


1a Tag 


| not¢ from the business classes, the money borrowers of 
ists wi the community, this vast sum mast be drawn, ata 
of ing period when every depariment of business and in- 


dustry is suffering underextrame pressure, amount- 
ing almost to perfect stagnation. The private de- 
posites in the banks must first be called out. Then 
hasty and forced collections must be made from 
their best customers, and then, if need be, their 


d be th 
but th 
equene 
alread 
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ve ar socks must be forced upon the market and sold at 
bat fi ruinous sacrifices, to accumulate this fund for spe- 
ibird culation upon the credit of the country, The very 


norab suucture of the law is such as to invite these con- 


D We sequences. The bait presented to cupidity is no 
er cen less than eleven millions and one-!hird of twenty 
five pg year six per cent. stocks, to be sold at auction for 
pec what they may chance to bring. Will it, can it be 
in resisted, from any regard to the safety of the 
ose banks, or of the business of the country? The 
he pa pressure too must fall principally, if not exclusive- 
of ly, upon the specie paying banks, and consequently 
| exci upon limijed portions of the Union. I have already 
if itd referred to the fact that some five or six millions 
» of i of what should be the immedia'e and availabie 
, is means Of the banks of New York exist in the 
| stod socks of that State. These stocks are to be, ne- 
t a de cessarily, further depressed by this measure, and, 
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afier tbat influence is exerted upon them, it is to 
force the sale to enable the banks which hold them 
to meet the pressure which the accumulation of 
eleven millions cf cash capital cannot fail to ocea- 
sion at a period like the present. So with the five 
nillions and a half of the stoeks of this Govern- 
ment which have beer already issued under the ori- 
ginal act. They were almost entirely taken by the 
banks of New York and the Eastern S ates, and 
there is every reason to suppose they are princi- 
pally yet held by them. Can these institutions 
continue to hold, when the requisitions for this 
eleven mijlions shall be made upon them? 

Again, the very manner of the proposed sale is 
to increase the monty pressure to an incalculable 
extent. Itisto be apon sealed proposals. These 
may be made to two or three limes the extent of 
the stock to be sold, and yet as no one can tell 
whose proposals a‘* to be rejected, all who offer 
must be prepared with the means of payment in 
case their offers shall be accepted. In»this way 
the measure is an invitation to the whole cash ca- 
pital of the country to withdraw itself from the or- 
dinary business channels in anticipation of this 
great auction, while the simple fact that the extent 
of the speculation which may be made is wholly 
indefinite, and not susceptible of being brought 
within apy rules of calculation, constitutes the 
strongest and most certain incentive to this dange- 
rous and ruinous movement of capital. Indeed, 
Mr. President, I seriously apprehend that this sin- 
gular measure may again close every specie pay- 
ing bank in the country; and if your Treasury 
hotes do not prevent it by constituting themselves 
the means of payment for the largest portion of 
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this loan, by that anomalous, and to the public 
Treasury, ruinous exchange, which I have antici- 
pated, I see no way that this consequence is to be 
averted. 

Ifsuch apprehensions are jastly entertained as 
to the solvent banks, what consequences must be 
anucipa'ed from the influences whic) the measure 
will exert upon private credit, and upon trade and 
business generaliy? What merchant can borrow 
money upon his business note, when the credit of 
this Government i: pressed upon the market at a 
depreciation, and forced off at auction for wat it 
will bring? What mechanic or manufacturer can 
command capital to carry on his business against 
such a competitor and sucheompetition? It can- 
not be done in either case. Regular business must 
and wil be broken up or saspended, until the infa- 
ences te be visited upon the money market by this 
rash policy shal! have passed by. 

There is auother aspec', however, in which it 
becomes Congress even more anxiously to weigh 
the probable effects of this ominous proposition. 
I refer to iis probasle influence apon our future 
revenue from the customs. We must not forget 
that, after the 30:h day of Jane next, all duties are 
to be paid in cash, in ready money. If, then, we 
close the banks, or compel them to suspend their 
usual accommodations, by making this loan in this 
manner, and if we cripple the merchants by the 
same proceeding, how are our imports to be conti- 
pued, and from whence is the money (o come to pay 
cash duties? Will the banks lend money upon 
their usual terms, when they can investit ia oar 
stocks, bearing an in‘erest of six per cent. and 
having twenty years’ life, at the rate of a dollar of 
the stock fur eighty or eighty-five cents in cash? 
Will capitalists deposi‘e their monry in the banks 
when they can thus invest it, and when the stecks 
of States, which are equally secure, are pressed 
epon them at sill more advantageous rates? No, 
sir, such self-denial is not to be anticipated from 
the workings of private interest. It will not be ex- 
perienced. Your measure must and will bring busi- 
ness toa stan¢estill, arrest the import trade, and 
cut off the future revenue from customs, unless the 
agency of the outstanding Treasury notes shail be 
made to meliorate its influences upen the banks 
and business men. In that case, while it may be 
less destruttive to the country, it will be inefficient 
to the Treasury, as the redemption of the notes, at 
however severe and unnecessary a sacrifice to the 
Treasury, will bring no means to meet futare cx- 
penditares. 

View this measure, then, Mr. President, as you 
may, and in addition to its influences of unmixed 
evil to the credit and interests of the States, aad 
to the banks and business of the country, i's ac- 
tion must be in competition with the true interesis 
of the Treasury itself. If it shall turn cat in 
practice to be but a funding act for the Treasury 
notes, it provides for their redemption in the worst 
form and most disadventageous manner, adding 
greatly to the burdens of the Treasury, and biing- 
ing little or no means to its aid; while, if it shall 
prove to be a cash loan, it must produce a pres- 
sure which will arres! trade, cut off the revenue 
from customs for the remainder of the year, and in 
that way deprive the Treasury of means eqval 
to a very large portion of its proceeds. I believe 
in my heart, in whichever form the bill shall act, 
that you wiil'not be able to bring to the Treasury, 
through its instrumentality, so great an amount of 
useful and needful aid as it would receive froma 
resumption of the land fund and the ordinary ac 
crniag revenues from other sources. Will the Se- 
nate adopt such a measure for the sake of such 
questionable prospective benefits? I most earnest- 
ly hope not. 

I may be asked by the friends of this bill, what 
shall be done? And I admit that the inquiry is 
fairly made. Iclaim, Mr. President, but a small 
portion of the wisdom necessary to answer safely 
and properly such a question, but I say unhesita- 
tingly, do any thing, do nothing, rather thaa pass 
this bill in its present form, Call. back the land 
fund, and pledge it inviolably to sustain your cre- 
dit and meet the interest upon your loan, and then 
fix your stock at par, and give an interest which 
will command the money. I think six per cent. 


aad twenty years ime wil do it abundantly, and 
I do not doubt the prompt subseription of the 
amount you require, if books were to be opened 
upon these terms; but if six per cent. would not, 
seven would. Then you would meet all competi- 
tors fairly mm the market, and make the actual va- 
lue of money the standard of success. 

Bring down your expenses from ihe tweaty-five 
or twenty-six millions per annum, which you now 
propose, to twenty millions, to eighteen millions, if 
need be; restore the land fund to the Treasury and 
increase it by pre-emption aad graduation bills, 
which certainly will merease it immediately; offer 
your fresh lands for sale, and live upon the means 
you can thus command, uaolil you can improve 
yeur revenge from cusioms, or op'aia loans upon 
terms reascnable in themselves, and which will not 
spread ruin over the States, and prostrate the busi- 
ness of the country. Dogen'lemen forget that cash 


| daties are hereafter to be paid in a!l cases of reve- 


| crease 


nue trom customs, and that consequently an in- 
of the tariff is to be an ins'antsupply of re- 
venue, if the rate of daty be made snfiicient and the 
importations continue? There is no ionger to bea 
system of credits to postpone the influence upon the 
Treasury of this part of our legislation. Why then 
borrow money for tweaty years atali? And cer. 
lainly why put the cr dit of the country at auction, 
when relicf is so easily reached and can sv insiantly 
be made effectual? If the pledge of the land fuad 
does not bring you loans upon reasonable terms, 
it will bring you means to the amount of three mil- 
lions per year at the least, and if improved as sug- 
gested may bring you five, for a period sufficient 
to enable you to improve your other sources of re- 
venue, 

It these things cannot be done, follow the noble 
example of New York; lay taxes, cireet or indie 
rect, or both; stop expenditure beyond the means 
which the lands and the cusionis will supply; fund 
the outstanding Treasury notes as yeu propose to 
do in this bill, and wait until the money market 
shall improve, or until you can realize an adequacy 
of means from your improved revenues, Again, 
l say, do any thing, do nothing, rather than pro- 
pose to sell yourcredit in the open market for what 
it may bring. 

We are daily told, Mr. President, that our fo- 
reign relations wears a threatening aspect. I do 
not pretend to be intimately or extensively ac- 
quainted with those relationr, ner have I ever 
made myself an alarmist respecting them; but this 
Ido feel authorized to say, that there are causes 
for just uneasiness in more than one direction, and 
especially in our British relatiops. Aad is sech 
the time we should select to offer the very standard 
of American credit for sale at auction in the mar- 
kets of the world? Is sach the pericd whea we 
should make ourselves willing to put our bond upon 
change in the metrepolis of that proud country, 
guarantied by the credit and faith and honor of 
this Union, and make our supplicatery appeal to 
ber bankers and brokers to give usa bid forin? I 


| cannot think so. 





SPEECH OF MR. SHIELDS, 
OF ALABAMA. 


In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, March 29, 
1842.—On the Loan bill. 


Mr. Cnainman: I feel that I have acted impru- 
dently in endeavoring to obtain the floor whilst ihe 
debate maiutains the character given to it by those 
who have preceded me; for lam well aware that 
{ cannot, in the spirit and in pursuit of objects 
which thus far seem to be highest in the miads of 
genilemen who have participated in the debate, 
say much that will engage attention or awaken in- 
terest in the committee. It is with ithe uimost re. 
luctance that I ever allade or make the stightest 
approach to party topics on this floor. Nothing 
is more leathsome and unpleasant io me, ihan to 
undertake, when [I feel called upon to do so, the 
task of a party assault or party Vindication—-to.in- 
dulge in party criminatiod or recrimination—in 
unstatesmanlike and unphilosopbie discussion uo 
important measures of pudlie policy, which like 
the bill now under consideration, involve the 
highest igterests of the country, and in the invest. 
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gation of which the u'most impartiality and wis- 
dom are required. I must nevertheless confess that I 
felt a strong desire to get the floor on yesterday, 
after the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Rayner} concluded bis remarks, and if I had suc- 
ceeded in the effort to do so, would have diverged 
widely from the course prescribed tomyself, with a 
view to repel the unjastand unmerited imputa- 
tions cast by that gentleman upon the political 
party to which I have the honor and satisfection 
to belong. His imputations of hypocrisy and de- 
ception upon the members of that party—of their 
agency in holding the ear of the President and con- 
trolling his counsels—whilst they were wanting in 
manliness and candor, enough to step forward 
upon this floor ‘in vindication of his conduct, 
were aliogether gratuitous and unfounded—the fruit 
of a fevered brain—of that spirit of party licentious- 
ness whieh has for so many years characterized 
the conduct of the political leaders, under whose 
ausp.ces he has fought the battles of party, and is 
violative of all those rules of decency and propri- 
ety which reason, patriotism, and common sense, 
require should be observed as well in political as 
in private intercourse. The attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party in relation to the Chief Magistrate, as 
well as to the formidable majority of which the 
gentleman constiiutes a part, is the same proud 
position which it cecupied during the stormy con- 
fictof 1840—an attitude of ipfiexible, unwaver- 
ing, self-denying devotion to principle, honored 
and adorned by an enlightened and patriotic re- 
solve toemploy alone the weapons of truth, rea- 
son and argument, in bripgirg public opinion to an 
acknowledgment of the wisdom and justice of the 
measures which comprise its policy. But, sir, I 
am mere than willing to leave the gentleman from 
North Carolina in the hands of my talented friend 
from Georgia, [Mr. Cetquitr] who, if I may be 
allowed the use of a homely phrase, “has done 
him quite enoogh”—whose severe castigation will 
not soon be forgotten by this committee—ceriain- 
ly not by the victim of its severity. I shall, there- 
fore, confine myself strictly to a discussion of the 
general subject before the committee. 

The bill under consideration proposes to eom- 
plete the loan of twelve millions of dollars autho- 
rized at the late extra session of Congress, a part 
of which only has been negotiated, and to add to it 
another loan of five millions, making together a 
furded debt of seventeen millions of dollars. The 
amount of Treasury notes issued and now in cir- 
culation, cannot be much short, if arly, of ten mil- 
lions, which, added to the permanent funded debt 
proposed by the bill, will make an aggregate of 
public debt approximating the sum of twenty seven 
millions. I do not know what pvoportion, if any, 
of the proceeds of the loan it is designed shall be 
appropriated directly or indirectly to the liquida‘ioa 
of outstanding Treasury notes. Butl am of opi- 
nion that no part of it can be spared for this pur- 
pose, and that, under existing legislation, the whole 
proceeds of the loan, together with all the revenue 
from the customs, will be required to meet the pub- 
lic expenditures. Indeed, sir, I shall be most agree- 
ably disappointed if the exigencies of Government 
do not require even more than this during the en- 
suing twelve months, and if another loan be not ap. 
plied for before the expiration of that period. Such a 
necessity may be obviated by a very considerable 
increase of the taxes and a restoration of the land 
fund to the purposes of the national Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a most inierestirg 
subject of inquiry, whether the loan authorized by 
this bill, under existing legislation and in the present 
state of the money market, can be negotiated upon 
sueh terms as in a time of peace and general pros- 
perity we may rationally suppose Government 
should be able to command. It is my purpose to 
give this question a candid and thorough examina- 
tion, so far as 1 am capable of accomplishing such 
a task. é 

Two things are essential to enable Government 
to negotiate loans*of money upon reasonable or 
moderate terms. 

In the first place there must exist public confi- 
dence—confidence in Government; and this public 
confidence or credit grows itself out of two facts or 
considerations, withsut either of which it cannot 
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exist, and ali efforts of Government to borrow 
movey upon reasonable terms will prove abortive. 

First, it must be known that the resources of 
Government are abundant, and its powers to com- 
mand those resources—to levy and collect taxes, 
ample. 

Secondly, the bona fide disposition of Govern- 
men!—iis faithful and resolute determination to 
emp! y its resources in the punctual and scrupu- 
lous fulfilment of its obligations, must be equally 
a matter of certainty. 

These two considerations, to wit, a sufficiency 
in the resources of Government, and the certainty 
of a sufficient employment of those resources to 
enable Government to falfil its engagements, are 
the two grand indi*pensable requisites to the exis- 
tence of sound public credit—they are the sources 
whence emanates that confidence in public en- 
gagements, without which loans of money cannot 


be obtained, and instability, weakness, and con-— 


fusion must characterize the operations of Govern- 
ment. 

| Now, sir, no one can dispute or doubt for amo- 
ment the vast, the transcendently abundant re- 
sources of the Government of this Union. Its 
powers to levy and collect taxes, direct and indi- 
rect, are commensurate with the great objects, for 
the accomplishment of which the Union was form- 
ed. Its resources in population and wealth—com- 
prising seventeen millions of people, eight hundred 
millions of acres of public domain, a vast amount 
of productive capital, which yields annually more 
than a thonsand millions of dollars’ worth in use- 
ful, substantial commodities, and is increasing 
with a rapidity heretofore unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the economy of nations—considered in con- 
nection with the free institutions, the intelligence, 
enterprise and industry that characterize the popa- 
lation of the country, present a fund of resources, 
if | may so speak, which, under a wise and ener- 
.getic policy on the part of those who wield the 
powers of Government, wou'd be abundantly ade- 
quate to any exigencies of Government that might 
arise within the ordinary range of human proba- 
bility. 

But how is itas to the application of these re- 
sources to the fulfilment of the public obligations? 
Contemplate the policy of the Government—its 
acts of omi:sion and commission during the last 
twelve or thirteen months. Where are the evi- 
dences of a just foresight*—of a scrupulous and re- 
solute determination to redeem the faith pledged to 
its creditors? Point out to me the solitary 
circumstance, the single fact, which manifests a 
willing disposition even to devote the resources of 
Government to the payment of its debts. 

The bill under consideration affords no such evi- 
dence. On the contrary, when considered in con- 
nection with the leading features of the policy of 
those who are now responsible for all that affects 
the honor and well-being of the Government’, it af- 
fords melancholy evidence of acontrary disposi- 
tion—a disposition to borrow all that can be bor- 
rowed, and pay nothing—the disposition of Jeremy 
Diddler in the farce, “to live any way and weil, 
and at every body’s expense”—“‘alient avidus sui 
profusus.” 

The condition of the Government resembles very 
much that of an improvident*-man who has ex- 
hausted his stock of personal credit—has borrowed 
all thatcan be borrowed upon promissory notes 
and bills—and is finally compelled to go to the ca- 
pitalist with a mortgage or deed in trust upon his 
property to raise the means necessary to maintain 
a badly conducted business. Government has ex- 
hausted its credit in Treasury notes and short 
bonds. The only remaining expedient seems to be, 
bonds with a mortgage or specific pledge of the pro- 
ceeds of some permanent fruitful source of reve- 
nue adequate in its yield to pay the interest punc- 
tually, and provide a sinking fund for the reim- 
bursement of the principal within the stipulated 
period. 

But, sir, the bill under consideration provides no 
such guarantee or pledge—nothtng more than a 
vague, indefinite, general pledge of the revenue of 
Government from customs—a source which, under 
existing legislation, yields not more than half the 


amount necessary to defray the ordinary current 
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|| expenses of the Government, and & sort Of pledge 
which seems to be not only worthless, but Bratyi. 
tous, comprised, as it is, in the very terms of 
bonds you propose to sell, and of every Treasury 
note that stands as a monument of the dij 
and discredit brought upon the Government bY the 
heedless policy of those who wield its powers 
You have even refused to instruct the Committe 
of Ways and Means to prepare and bring for. 
ward a general scheme of revenue adequate to th; 
exigencies of Government. Indeed, you have jy. 
ken the subject altogether out of the hands of tha 
committee, which is your appropriate organ of ag, 
lion upon such subjects, and committed it to the 
mercenary keeping of a committee on manufac. 
tures, with the avowed design that the scheme io 
be reported for your adoption, shall aim to protec, 
domestic manufacturers,in the monopoly of the 
home market—to exclude, as far as practicable 
the introduction of foreign importations, when jt ig 
known that yon have cut off all other sources of 
revenae but that of duties upon such importations, 
In this you have manifested a disposition to pro. 
mote the growth of privilege and monopoly 
amongst favored classes, in preference to the time. 
ly adoption of such measures as would be caley. 
lated to preserve untarnished the honor and faith 
of the Government, and maintain the n 
degree of vigor and efficiency in its operations, 

And, sir, whilst you have no sufficient revenue 
system—whilst Government is laboring heavily un- 
der the accumulating pressure of its pecuniary en. 

| gagement:—whilst i's promissory notes received in 
good faith by creditors are being daily protested 
for nonpayment, and are perishing and depreciat- 
ing in their hands—whilst your Secretary of the 
Treasury and Committee on Finance declare to 
you that your bonds must be sold, if sold at ail, at 
an indefinite ra‘e of discount below par—whilst 
there are so many circumstances of discredit and 
embarrassment encumbering and clogging the 
operations of Government—-whilst even war 
itself shakes its bloody front before usin more 
quarters than one, and patriotism cries aloud for 
prompt and energetic action in strengthening the 
defences of the country—still, the unyielding, ca- 
balling spirit of party domination prevents you 
from devoting such resources as you have at your 
command, the proceeds of the sales of your public 
domain daily accruing at the land offices in the 
West and South west, to the belp of Government in 
this the hour of itsneed. Is it at all strange, 
that holders of capital disirast such a Government, 
and refuse to invest in its bonds or credits except 
upon terms that will protect them against all loss 
consequent upon a policy dictated by such folly and 
bal faith? 

This measure to borrow money, unaccompanied 
by any specific pledge or lien upon any particular 
source or branch of revenue adequate in its contri- 
butions to pay the interest and reimburse the prin- 
cipal withia the stipulated period—unaccompanied 
even by any general scheme of revenue adequate 
to the exigencies of the Government—by any evi- 
dences of a returning disposition on your part to 
appropriate, in honor and good faith, such means 
as at your command to the payment of the debts of 
Government;—at a time, too, when a multitude of 
extraneous circumstances conspire to strengthen 
and justify the humiliating inference to be deduced 
from a policy so wayward ard onreasonable— 
when the shock to credit consequent upon the 
growing repudiation of debts under the sweeping 
provisions of a law recently enacted by Govern- 
ment, and upon the failure of States and banks to 
pay their debts, has struck dead the very being of 
credit—prostrated it as it were a lifeless corpse 
upon the earth, never to be reanimated uniil it goes 
to dust, and from dust returns in a more substan- 
tial and better form ;—this measure. to bor- 
row money, put forward under such circum- 
Stances and to be enforced at any and every cost, 
cannot fail, I very much fear, to depress still furthet 
the credit of Government, and ultimately add still 
greater weight to its financial embarrassments. 
There is enough in the thing itself, when consi- 
dered in connection with the strange and unprece- 
dented policy to which I have briefly alluded, to 

whatever remains of confidence in 
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mind of the wary and sagacious capiial- 
jst in the forecast, good faith and providence of 
Government—ceriainly, to pridace the impres- 
sion that those who wield the powers of G@ .vern- 
pent are indifferent to the scrupulous preservation 
of its faith, not unwilling to the postponement of 
its obligations, and greatly remiss in husband- 
ing and devel piog its resources for application to 
the discharge of those obligations Ia such a state 
of things, 1 doubt much whether it will be possid e 
to negotitiate loans of money upon terms other 
than such as Will be discreditable to Government, 
aud ultimately add to the embarras:ments and 
jificulties which at present clog its operations, 

Sir, it seems'ta me that it canmt be otherwise 
than evident to every candid and dispassionate 
miod, that the most urgent necessity exisis for re- 
yolution—for prompt and complete retrogression, 
in the whole tine of policy adopted by those into 
whose hands the weighty affairs of this Govern- 
menthave been committed. Time will prove 
that hope to be vain, which relies upon the restc- 
raion of itscredit and efficiency by any other 
means. 

You must husband cautiously all the rescurces 
at yeur command—instead of diminishing your in- 
come by distribution, you must provide for an in- 
crease by increasing the taxes—adapt the expendi- 
tures of Government to the necessary wants of Go- 
vernment—cut loose the connection between Go- 
vernment and paper money corporations, and ex- 
ercise a degree of skill and provident forecast in 
the practical administration of the finances which 
will protect you from the inconveniences and discre- 
dit resulting*from short supplies and unforseen 
contingencies. - 

it is not alone necessary that capitalists shou!d 
believe you to be able to pay your debts, but you 
must inspire them with confitence in your siern 
and unwavering determination to du so by all the 
means at your command, before you can persuade 
them to loan you the use of their capital. Capiial- 
ists are a cautious, timid class of persons—I al- 
luce to real capitalists, not the credit-mongers and 
bank financiers of the day who have long imposed 
upon the credulity and sponged upon the indus- 
try of the coun ry and are now daily becoming in- 
solvent. The men of real capital, asevery manin'the 
ranks ofthe working classes knows from his own 
experience and observation, accumulate their gains 
by means of prudence, economy,and persevering in- 
dustry. Their possession having cost them such pains 
toacquire it,and conferring upon them means of com- 
fort, respectability, and influence in society, which 
they sensibly feel, they are lotto part with, 
save upon terms both safe and profitable to them- 
selves. The same sagacity and caution which en- 
abled them to accumulate these means, will guide 
them in their future use and management. Hence 
the difficulty which despots, or arbitrary or impro- 
vident governments of any kind, always encounter 
in times like the present, in their efforts to borrow 
money from this class of persons, who, and who 
only, in times like the present, have money to lend. 
The same circumstances and traits of character 
which, when discovered, will induce the capitalist 
to withhold his money from loans to an inJividual, 
will equally influence him to refuse loans to Go- 
vernment. Improvidence in a borrowing Govern- 
ment is attended with the same fatality which 
awaits improvidence in a borrowing individual. 
Lo:s of credit, loss of strength and of public re- 
spect—disgrace, weakness, and contempt, mark the 
progress and terminate the career of both. 

To re-engage the confidence of the capitalist 
and obtain the loan of his money upon reasonable 
terms, you should fortify the pledge of your faith 
by a specific, sacred pledge of a portion of your in- 
come, sufficient to pay the interest and cancel your 
bonds within the stipulated period; and to recover 
the general respect and confidence of the country 
and acquire wonted efficiency in the operations of 
Government, you should reverse all those radical, 
prodigious aberrations from sound constitutional 
policy which have characterized the consummation 
of almost every legislative act of the Government 
since the fourth of March, 1841. The stern and 
inexorable requisitions of necessity will compel 
you, and at no distant period, however mortifying 
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to party pride, to retrace every siep that contra- 
venes the policy pursued prior to that period. It 
is true that we have heard a great deal, but equally 
true that we have seen very little of the retrench- 
ment and reform promised to the country by those 
who have recently acceded to the power ahd re- 


‘sponsibility of directing the affairs of the Govern- 


ment, I venture the prediction that the revenue 
from customs, however high you may fix the rate 
of duties, will not be more than sufficient to defray 
the ordinary current expenditures, increased as they 
doubtless will be by heavier appropriations than 
heretofore to purposes of national defence, aad con- 
sequently that you must resort to direct taxation, 
or restore the land fand to the Treasury, to pay the 
interest, and provide a sinking fund for the reim- 
bursement of the principal of the heavy debt you 
are contracting with <uch rapidity. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, | approach the consi- 
deratien of a branch of the srbject more interesting, 
if possible, than any thing I have yet alluded to, 
and to attract public att@ntion to which, was my 
chief purpose in making an effort to address the 
commitiee upon this bill. 

I have said that ere long the majority in power 
will be compelled to retrace every step they have 
adopted in contravention of the policy of the Go- 
vernment, as established prior to the 4th March, 
1841, Such is my deliberate conviction. And so 
far as may be essential! to th2 success of this loan, 
I will suppose such a reversion of policy to take 
place; that the system of squandering its resources 
is to be abandoned, and the most judicious and en- 
ergetic measures are tu be adopted to impart greater 
efficiency and give new life and vigor to the opera- 
lions and credit of Government. I will suppose the 
Secretary of the Treasury author'zed io go into the 
stock marke: with the bonds of the Government, 
fortified by the mo:t substantial pledges the Govern- 
ment can aford—by a mortgage, as it were, upon 
the land revenue, or any branch of the custom 
house revenue—a new tox wpon tea and coffee, if 
you please, laid for the especial purpose, and suffi- 
cient to pay interest and redeem the principal of 
the debt within the stipulated period. What then! 

Could he negotiate the loan upon reasonable or 
mederate terms in the present condition «f the 
monetary affairs and currency of the country? 
Certainly he could not upon terms heretofore con- 
sidered reasonable or moderate. I said in the out- 
set of my argumeut, that tuo things were essential 
to enable Government to negotiate loans of money 
upon such terms. The first I have stated, and 
briefly considered, to wit, public confidence; the 
second thing necessary is, that there must be a suf- 
ficiency of lendable capital,disengaged from other 
investments, or so invested as to be suscept ble of 
disengagement with facility to absorb the public 
loans; a sufficiency of real eapital which, under 
the monetary laws of the world, must, to perform 
the functions and use designed, consist in a pecu- 
liar substance and form—in a substance intrinsi- 
cally valuable, and in a form capacitated for use 
as money—in gold and silverccin. There must 
be a sufficiency of gold and silver coin as lendable 
circulating capital, employed in the business and 
monetary operations of the country, to enable Go- 
vernment, however high its credit, to negotiate 
loans ef money with facility unon moderate 
terms. This description of capital has been made 
with us the only constitutional currency. It is, as 
was once said by a distinguished statesman on this 
floor, “the law of the land at home, and the law of 
the world abroad’’—it is the only substance known 
to man from the time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary—from the time when 
the old patriarch bought the field of Potiphar for 
thirty shekels of silver, through all the mutations 
of men and things down to the present hour— 
which will serve alike zs money in peace anid war 
—which will stand unimpaired amidst the ruins of 
credit, of private and public fortunes, the shock of 
wars, and destruction of empires. And permit me 
to remark, sir, that the current of events now 
sweeping on with such rapidity, cannot fail ulti- 
mately to fasten on the public mind the conviction 
that gold and silver coin, as the money of both the 

ople and Government of the country, are, next 
to physical force, the most essential means of na- 
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tonal defence;—more than that, the most efficicnt 


means for arresting the fiizhtfal growth of moral 
degeneracy, corruption and iniquity, both in go- 
vernmenial policy and in the habits of oar popu- 
lation. 

Bat, sir, to return to the bill under considera- 
tion. I have supposed that Government, by a ju- 
dicious system of measures, liberates itself from 
any liability to impatations of bad faith and im- 
provident policy, and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized tw eater the money market 
with the bonds « f Goverament, predicated upon the 
most sub:tantial and trustworthy besis. Could he 
negotiate them? It seems to be a matter of certain- 
ty that they cannot be negotiated at pir bearing six 
per cent interest. Itis extremely doubiful, I appre- 
hend, whether a seven per cent. stock could be ne- 
gotiated at par, and I have heard it stated by those 
whose opinions are ent'tled to respectful considera- 
tion, that nothing short of an cight per cent, stock 
can be sold at par in the present s'ringent condition 
of the money market. Now, sir, upon the suppo- 
sition that Government cannot negotiate its bonds 
at par, bearing a less rate of intercst than seven 
per cent. or more, what conclusion are we to ar- 
rive ai?) Mast we conclude its credit, under such 
a state of things, to be sunk to a very low ebb? 
By no means. For, at the time Government could 
not negotiate its bonds at par bearing a less rate of 
interest than we have sopposed, it might bappen 
that individuals would find it impossible to bor- 
row money at three or four times that rate of inte- 
rest upon the best of private securities. In such a 
state of things, the credit of Government would be 
relatively as high as it was duriag last autumn, 
when nt sold bonds bearing six per cent. interest at 
par, and individual paper, of undoubted credit, 
was shaved in Wall street at twenty-five per cent. 
discount. And I can readily imagine a state of 
things in which it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for Government to borrow money 
at almost any price, which prudence or even ne- 
cessity would justify, however high i's credit and 
jadicious its legislation. It would be jast such a 
state of thines as that in which the only means of 
raising money amongst men, would be forced sales 
of property at ruinous rates of depreciation. 
Holders of capital, awaiting opportunities to invest 
their funds in productive private property at these 
low nominal prices, would refuse generally to in- 
vest in public or private securities, except upon 
terms such as it would ill become Government or 
individuals te accede to. Now, sir, no one can fail 
lo perceive that such a state of thimgs constitutes, 
at the present time, a great part of the difficulty in 
the way of obtaining loans. An immense mass 
of debt exists amongst the people from one to 
another—from portions of the people to the bank», 
and from the bauks to the people, There is a cry- 
ing, insatiable demand for money to pay debts; and 
to supply this demand, property must be suld or 
put under mortgage at the most ruinous rates 
Money thus finds a far more profitable emp!oyment 
than in stock investmen's, and isconsequenily with- 
held from such investments. Hence whatis calied 
‘tightness of the money market,” “scarcity of mo- 
ney,” “hard times,”&c. Andall this, permit me to re. 
mark, is the result of the benignant graces of that 
intoxicating deity, the ‘‘credit system,” which un'il 
the present hour has had so many blind worship- 
pers upon this floor aad throughout the coantry. 
How ungratefui and cruel are the sad dispensa- 
tions of this deceptive goddess! Atso critical a 
juncture, to turn a deaf ear—a dark and repulsive 
countenance towards the thousands who have so 
long chanied her praise, and lavished a worship- 
ful homage around her shrine—to leave them in 
*“durance vile,” tantalized with the vain hope of a 
return of her smiles—a restoration of confidence— 
reflecting, in gloom and despondency, upon the 
giddy hours gloriously enjoyed ia exemption from 
the ‘oils and sweat of labor, bat finally compelled 
to take the hated chalice, with all its bitter dregs, 
to their lips. It is a cruel fate—a cruel dispensa- 
tion—but not more cruel, it would seem, than jast 
and necessary to the moral reformation of those 
who have so long yielded a-thoughtless and merce- 
nary homage to this prodigal idol. . 

But, sir, “the tightness. of the monty market,” 
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which means that money finds a more profitable 
employment io other investments than loans to Go- 
vernment, prevents ihe Secretary of the Treasury 
from negotia'ing the bends of Governnent upon 
terms heretofore deemed reasonable and worthy of 
its credit. This tightness of the money market is 
brought about by the great ind: biedness which ex- 
ists throughout the country, and the indebtedness 
of the country is the fruit of the “credit system” ~ 
it is the credit system itself—its very personification 
and reality. There cannot be credit without deb; 
credit and debt go hand in band; one is the resu!t 
and counterpart of the other; and the more correct 
and impressive definition of the “credit system”— 
the definition which would impart to the popular 
mind the most correct conception of its nature and 
character, is “‘debt, debt, debt” —“ private debt and 
public debi”—‘“individual debt and corporation 
debt.” And, sir, whence this debt-producing sys- 
tem?’ From what creative source has the foul off- 
spring sprung? Who can be ata lossto answer 
the pregnant inquiry?) The sun which blazes o’er 
our hrads at noon-day is not to be more plainly 
seen than the source of this gicat evil and curse of 
the day. 

The paper money banking sysiem is the author 
of all the sorrows, wees and embarra‘sments that 
afli ct ihe Government and people of the country — 
a modern invention, which, in its pestilential infu- 
ences al different periods upon the morals and wel 
fare of those communities which have adopted it, 
is to be regarded as secondary cnly to the fatal 
touch of the forbidden fruit by our ill-fated first 
moither—which establishes a species of bondage 
and stealihy dominion over the minds, feelings 
and interests of men, that, if openly avowed and 
fully comprehended in all its bearmngs, wou'd not 
for a moment be tolerated by a people deeply im- 
bued with a love of liberty and virine, 

If banks bad not been endowed with the privi- 
lege of issuing and lending their paper credits as 
money to their favorites and customers, and those 
favorites and customers had been thus deprived of 
the means of lending the same again to other per- 
sons at higher rates of interest, and all the san- 
guine, enterprising and speculative portions of the 
community, as an inevitable consequence, denied 
the means of embarking in speculations, overirad- 
ing, and grasping, ex'ravagant schemes of gain, 
which have added nothing to the wealih and moral 
elevation of society, but resulted in piling debi 
upon debt, credit upon credit indefisitely—if, I say, 
in the beginning, banks had not been endowed 
with the sovereign prerogative of coining and issu- 
ing their paper credits as money, there is not, I am 
sare, one within the sound of my voice, who will 
refuse a ready acquiescence in the conclusion to 
which I arrive, that both the people and Govern- 
ment world have enjoyed at this day an exemp- 
tion from the heavy embarraisments that now af- 
flict them. 

If banks had been rigidly limited in their dis- 
counts to loans of bona fide capital—of real money 
capital, or (if using paper represeniatives of such 
capital) had not been permitted to exceed tke gold 
and silver coins on band as a measure for their issues, 
it is plain, without the necessity of illustration, that 
the amount of debt due them: at this time, would 
have been as far le:s than the immense amount 
which now encumbers their debtcrs, as the amount 
of their capital was less than the aggregate of their 
capital and credit combined. 

Confined in their loans to the limit of 
their real speci* capital, the motives for an exercise 
of caution and vigiiant discriminatien in regard to 
applications for discounts, would be infinitely 
strengthened. The contraction of a bad debt un- 
der such a mode of bankiug, would be attended 
with the i¢ss of so much real capital to the bank. 
Whereas, if a bank were permitted to loan double, 
treble, or quadruple the amount of its capital in pa- 
per credits, the loss consequent upon the contrac- 
tion of a bad debt would be replaced by the im- 
mense profits realized upon such loans, and the 
average rate of profil assessed upon its capital in 
the general, be maintained. Hence the motives 
for caution and a vigilant discrimination as to ap 
plicatioas for bank discounts under the paper cre- 
dit system are greatly weakened in their force, 
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whilst resulis far different from those calculated 
upon, almost invariably take place, to wil, agreat- 
ly diminished rate of clear actual profit. below 
what would have been realized if banks had never 
predicated their issues upon credit, and most gene- 
rally the utter failure and insolvency of both banks 
and borrowers. 

It requires’no argument to prove that when li- 
mited in the profits we realize to the interest 
simply upon our capital, we are sure to be cautious 
in exacting ample security for the loans we make, 
So it is with banks when owned and conducted by 
capitalists under a similar limitation. They are 
apt to take care that their debtors are men of re- 
‘ponsibility; of known habits of economy and 
worth—men engaged in productive pursuits, and 
entitled to confidence. Banking, upon such prin- 
ciples, is conducive to public interest—it is a use- 
ful. productive employment of moneyed capital. 

Not so, however, with the paper money system 
of banking. The commodity it loans costs ne one 
the pains of sweat and labor to create it—it is ma 
nufactured to order at litde or no cost—the loss of 
a bad debt here and there it is supposed will be re- 
placed by the heavy eggregate of its general profiis— 
feelings of p:rsonal gain, personal friendship, fa- 
vorijivm, purposes of speculation and visionary 
scheming—all, can be gratified so Jong as the cre- 
dulity of the prodacing classes wi'l receive in ex- 
change for the products of their labor the fictions 
of credit dispensed by banks in the way of facili- 
ties to their borrowers. At the on'set, the active, 
influential and enterprising members of society are 
brought almost unconscicusly into a state of de-. 
pendevce upon banks for facilities necessary to 
enable them to conduct their enterprises upon a 
scale commensurate with the moving spirit of the 
times—~the sphere of their in‘ercourse and influ. 
ence in society receives the con'agion—traffic and 
speculation are quickened—property, personal and 
real, chsnges haads by means of bank credits and 
personal eredils, upon short time and long time— 
increasing numbers ef the people become bank 
debtors, and in an infinitely greater degree debtors 
to one another—Government becomes, in a greater 
or les« degree, entargled with the system—'n spite 
of all the efforts of those who may beat the head of 
effzirs and who may comprehetd fully thesource and 
tendency of the evil,it becomes extravagant and pro- 
digalin its expenditures; and finally, under the c'a- 
mors and efforts of those who are in’erested in a fur- 
ther prolongation of such a state of things, the effort 
is made to identify Bank aadState in one common 
fortune: a spirit of venality and mercenary ambi- 
tien seizes the public press, impels men to daring 
efforts at political station, an’ uptoras, with volca- 
nic violence, the peac:ful elements of society. The 
grand catastrophe comes—success has been 
achieved—truth aud justice are the victims of false- 
hood and imposture. But, sir, relief—relief—ihat 
precious messenger, so long, so feelingly promised 
to suffering thousands as the blessed fruit of a poli- 
tical revolution in 1840, comes not with such asso- 
ciations. Banks, instead of dispensing relief to 
their debtors, necessarily become their greatest op- 
pressors. The collection of bank debis renders ne- 
cessary a general settlement of accounts and collec- 
tion of debts throughoat the country, which can 
only be dore by a transfer of property from debiors 
to creditors and capitalisis under forced sales, at 
rninously low prices, leaving unpaid, in many in- 
stances, heavy balances to embitter the reflections 
of the unfortunate debtor. In this state of thirgs, 
moncy and credit seem totally to disappear—ine 
one is absorbed by profitable investinents in pro- 
perty, or tota!ly withheld from all investments, from 
apprehension of loss, whilst the other, for the time 
being, iS literally extinct. 

Iu the midst of all this, Government, the com- 
mon interest of us all, involved in a pressing pecu- 
niary emergency and threatened with war, charges 
its financial officer with the duty of negotiating 
loans of money for the public service, which, ow- 
ing to this deplorable condition, this “tightness of 
the money market,” be finds himeelf totally unable 
todo. And, sir, not only are his efforts to obtain 
loans of money, paralyzed by this “tightness of the 
money market,” but there results a vast addition 
to the difficulties in his way from another circum- 
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stance, which is immovable by any earthly ex 
dient within the power of Government or patrioiisa, 
of the country. 

Contemplate the condition of the currency of ih, 
country at this time, and see if there be no sty 
born, insuperable difficulty in the way of obtain; 
loans from such a source. The currency prescribed 
by the Constitution for both the people and Gp, 
vernment is gold and silver coin. You are under 
a constitutional obligation to refuse your cong. 
tenance to any other substance, as money. This q 
least is the Democratic doctrine, drawn from the 
express provisions of that instrument and sustained 
by a weight of evidence, cotemporaneous with its 
inception and formation, which I kold to be irresis. 
tible, when subjected to the test of a candid ang 
fair examination. Let the difference of opinion, 
however, be what it may upon this point, all mug 
azree that this Government cannot, consistently 
with its constitutional obligations and a sound 
policy,recognise any thing as legal currency but gold 
and silver coin, or that which is equal to and cop. 
vertible into coin. You would not, I am sure, selj 
the bonds of Government at a discount (as pro. 
posed by this bill) for the paper of suspended 
banks, which is at astill greater discount. 

What, then, are youto do? Where are you to 
go to negotiate your loans? The banks in more 
than a half of the Union—in the Western, Middle, 
Southern, and Southwestern States, are for the 
most part in a state of suspension. You cannot, 
on that account, if fur no other reason, borrow 
money in those sections of the Union. That which 
is denominated money there, consists in depreciated 
bank paper—all the circulating, lendable capital 
there is in that form; and however willing holders 
may be to lend GoverfAment the depreciated credits in 
their hands, Government cannot ani ought not to 
receive it. Asa measure of common policy and 
prudence, Government shou'd not exchange iis 
own credits, based upon a pledge of the faith and 
resources of the Union, for the uncertain and un- 
substantial credits of banks. Every such exchange 
would be attended by additional issues of such cre- 
dits on the part of the banks, and the ultimate con- 
sequence would be increased depreciation, and, in 
al] probability, final explosion. 

Owing, then, to a chain of causes countenanced, 
if not engendered by the direct and positive action 
of Government, from their inception, through their 
progress to their consumation, the great, indispensa- 
ble, and only immediately available resource of 
Government in a great emergency—'bat of public 
loans—is cut off m more than half the Union. The 
long continned exclusion of goldand silver coin from 
the channels of Circulation by the habitual substi- 
tution in their s'ead of the paper credits of 
banks—the suspensions and failure of these banks 
through the natural and inevitable working of the 
false principles of the paper system—the conse- 
queat annihilation of value in the currency, with 
the attendant results of universal debt and embar- 
rassment amongst the enterprising portions of the 
community, constitute, in brief, this chain of 
caus's, 

Bat, sir, not only are you deprived of the mone- 
tary resources of those sections of the Union, as a 
resort for loans, where the currency is in sucha 
condition, but in all other sections of the Union 
where the bank note curreney-is comparatively 
sound, you find your effurts to negotiate loans em- 
barrassed by an array of influences which it is 
scarcely possible to overcome. You are compelled 
to resort for loans to those sections of the Union 
where the banks pay specie. Your success in ob- 
taining Joans would result in the absorption or dis 
@ppearance of a proportionate or very large quan- 
tity of their specie capital, already barely sufficient 
to sustain the supersiructure of paper credit and 
business facilities resting upon it. The specie 
would be withdrawn from the vaults of the banks, 
either to pay instalments upon loans, by the 
lenders of capital to Government, or, if payment of 
those instalments in the paper of banks should be 
made, by the return of such paper for 
from those sections of the Union in which it would 
be aes by ora and ae ; — ~ 
pital, for purposes of resumption rom 
position to hoard, in consequence of the general de- 
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ion of confidence, would be in great demand. 
ynowledge of these effects, consequent upon the 
of Government in negotiating loans of mo- 
jn the specie-paying districts, arrays the whole 
moneyed interest there against the efforts of the 
of the Treasury im the money market to 
obtain loans. The banks, from a well founded ap- 
sion that they might be compelled to suspend 
ie paymen's, or greatly contract their circula- 
tion and thereby diminish their profits; business 
men, fronPthe fact that the facilities afforded them 
in heir. business by banks would be cut off or 
greatly diminished by such necessary contraction, 
god the whole trading community, from the danger 
io which they would be exposed from the evils of an 
yasound currency, bankruptcy and declining prices 
of property, are interested in frusirating the efforts 
be may make to withdraw capital from amongst 
them. And, sir, Ido not doubt that to be able to 
sell the bonds of Government upon any thing like 
reasonable terms, he will have ultimately to invite 
capital from abroad. 

Here, then, is the humiliating posture to which 
the Government of the Union is reduced. The re. 
sources afforded by the population and wealih of 
one-half or two-thirds of the Siates, as a resort for 
joans, are €ac clually annibilated—ascompletely cut 
of as if they constituted the dependent pr.vinces 
of séfme foreign empire, and ia the remaining por- 
tion of the Union a condition of things exists 
which almost as effectually deprives it of the pow- 
er of borrowing money there. Absence of a snfii- 
cient quantity of gold and silver coins, for a plenti- 
faleurreney for the people, brought about by a 
forced substitution of the paper credits of banks, 
under the countenance and by encouragement of 
Government, and a general, oppressive indebted- 
ness throughout the country, rendering daily 
more scarce even the paper substitutes for money, 
ue the immediate, proximate causes of this deplo- 
rable condition. 

Do gentlemen comprehend the existing state of 
things? Have they reflected upon the real causes 
which have induced it? Arethey yet blind as to 
the rottenness, the fallacy, and fatal evils. of the 
paper system? And are the free, industrious, and 
independent people of this Republic, forever to be 
besotted and blinded by such superstition and im- 
postare—for I can characterize the delusions of 
neo in regard to thissy-tem, and the pretensions 
lo public interest and benefaction which its advo- 
tales make, by no other term’? 

It is lamentable to contemplate the existing state 
of things—to contemplate the obstinate, sluggish 
error that yet holds with a death gra:p the public 
nind ip many quarters of the Union, in regard to 
he true philosophical causes that have brought it 
about, Anditisa source of melancholy regret 
andof sore discouragement to the advocates of 
truth, to witness the means adopted, the ink- 
lings of schemes projected by men in high 
places, and those aspiring to the highest honors of 
ihe Republic, for the perpetuation of this error 
and their own aggrandizement through its instru- 
mentality. 
It is yet proposed, and distinguished political 
kaders identify their political fortunes with such a 
policy, to reform and relieve the currency and in- 
debiedness of the country, by modifying the mise- 
ble fraudulent system of manufacturing money 
satot paper, through the means of a grand na- 
loual paper money corporation, with still greater 
powers than the local corporations have, to cir- 
cimvent, thwart, and speculate upon both the Go- 
verament and people; still greater powers to keep 
out of the country, and out of eirculation, the 
metallic coins of the Constitution, and substitute 
their stead its own paper promises to-pay;—as if, 
wader the §uctuations and suspensions of ihe paper 
yslem, and the exdjusion of the precious metals 
from the country consequent upon its operations, 
vith or without a National Bank at its head, the 
tvils and embarrassments of the Government and 
ihe country might rot be equally destractive and 
“ralyzing; as if we*had forgotten the severe expe- 
hence of the country in 1820, ’21 and ’22; under the 

rations of the late National Bank, which at that 
period, instead of being able to furnish facilities to 
erament, was confessedly unable to discharge 
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the ordinary fivcal duties of transfer and disburse- 
ment of its revenue in the Western States, and ex- 
isted sol-ly a! the sufferance, and by the assistance 
of Mr. Crawford, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| 










aud which ata later period, (1831,) whilsi at the 
zenith of its power and credit, was unable, short of 
a year’s preparation, to pay off a smali remnant of 
the public debt, not exceeding three millions of do!- 
lars, ordered by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
be paid with fands whch had for years been in the 
vaults of the Bank to the credit of the Governmen';— 
as if we bad forgotten the wild expansions and ex- 
travagant discounts of the same bank from 1832 to | 
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1836 inclusive, conduc'ing under its lead hundreds | 
of State banks, and engendering a spiritofextrava- | 
gance and prodigality ia every branch of business 
and all the waiks of life, which has resulted in in- 
volving itself, nearly all oth r banks within the wide 
scope of jts influence, thourands of men, women | 
and children, many of theSiate Governments,town | 
and Territurial corporations, and well righ the Fe- 
deral Government ilself, in irretrievable rein and 
disaster;—as if we [were ignorant of the history of 
the great Bank of England, the most powerful | 
national Bank on earth, which has contributed 
so largely te the promotion of extravagance in the 
policy of ministers, to the increase of the national 
debt, the taxes to pay the interest upon which are 
now grinding to the earth the miserable, half 
starved, impoverished population of that bloated 
and corrupt Government—a bank which, with all 
the aid of British taxation and power, wielded in 
every possible way to its advantage, suspended 
specie payments in 1797, and did not resume un'il 
1821, whilst its paper in the interval depreciated 
from par to forty per cent. below par;—as if, in a 
word, the paper money banking system were not 
the same with or without a national bank at its 
head—the same in soul andbody—the s'megenius | 
that presides over the destiaies of the blind and un- 
suspecting votaries of the credit system, promising 































fortune, wealth, bliss and honor, but altimately en- 
tailing disaster, poverty, crime and death. 

The paper system, under whatever organization, 
whatever limitations as to its privileges of usury— | 
of two, three, four or five of paper issues, for one 
in specie, embodies the same spirit, proportionably 
the same powers and capacities, and leads to the 
same grand results, namely, the excluson of gold 
and s,iver coin from circulation, as the money of 
the rpeople—i's expulsion from and seareity 
throughoat the country—and periodically the ruin 
and impoverishment of thousands of i's best citi- | 
zens, with all the embarrassments and clegs to Go- | 
vernment consequent upon such a state of things. | 

Itnow hangs as a deadening, withering incubus 
upon the country, striking its mildew into the vi- | 
tals of virtue and morality, adding agsravation | 
and poignancy to the distresses of the debtor 
classe#, whilst, so far as Government is concerned, 
it lies as a huge rot‘en trunk athwart the pathway 
in which its wheels must move. Debt—cruel, de- 
moralizing debt—a currency of paner credits, | 




















































the hands of the peopie, leavirg them destitute of | 
any value or consideration for the property which | 
they have parted with—s»xpulsion of gold and sil- | 
ver coin from the country, and the hoarding of 
what little remains in the stringent grasp «f the 
wary capitalis', the chest of the miser, and sealed 
vaults of banks—an almost entire absence of cir- 
culating lendable capital, and consequent inability 
of Government to negotiate loans to meet the prets- 
ing necessities of a threatening emergency—the 
dishonor and discredit of its pecuniary obligations, 
approaching well nigh a paralysis of its functions 
—and finally, the inexorable necessity of largely 
increasing the public burdens by the sale of its 
bonds at usurious rates of interest, or a heavy dis- 
count, prodacing the same resu!t;—these are the ac- 
cursed fruits of the paper system, brought on the 
freest, wealthiest and most powerful community 
of freemen, at a time of profuund peace, and 
amidst the greatest abundance of the productions 
of labor! : : 
Suppose we were now involved in war, (of which, 
I am sorry to say, there is no very improbable 
prospect,) what would be the condition and pros. 
pecis of the country? It is truly a disheartening 
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theme of contemplation. A public debt, which, when 
the loans provided for by this bill shall have been 
negotiated and expended, will approach closely, if 
it do not excee |, thirty millions of dollars—a foreign 
commerce that must languish under the inflaenece 


_ of legislation to build up monopoly and privilege 
| amongst favored classes at home, and which may 


be swept from the ocean by the hostile fleets of our 
foes, ‘hus cutting off the only resource for revenue to 
pay interest upon the debt and defray the expenses 
of Government—consequent increasing degra- 
dation of public credit, threatening a cata trophe of 
awfal consequence-——eatire destitution of a carreney 
of intrinsic value in most parts of the Union, para- 
lyzing the great vi.al resource of Government in 
public loans—together with other peculiar sources 
of weakness and inefficiency, which it is unneces- 


| sary to recoun', comprise a weightof encumbrance 
| and difficalty 


which would have to be borne and 
met, well calculated to test the strength of our in- 
siiiu'ions and the patriotism: of our people. In such 
a state of things, it seems to me that there would 
be no other resource left to Government but a re- 
sort to forced loans, through the use of Treasury 
notes, which, sishont firmness and wisdom in both 
the legislation and adininistration of the Govern. 
ment, would rapidly degenera'e into a system of 
continenial issues. A result of thisso:t could only 
be obviated by a most extensive and burdensome 
levy of direct taxes upen the persons anil property 
of the people, producing rew sources of discord, 
complaint aud distress throvghout the country. 
Sir, believe me, this is nota fancy pictare. The 
dread reality may be upon us ere another revola- 
tion of the seasons takes place. May the provi- 
dence of God avert it! 

In view of all this may I not ask whether it be 
not essentin!—indispensably necessary to the na- 
tional defence, the welfare of the people collectively 
and individually, to cut off the most prolific source 
of the great evils that afflict them? To extirpate 
the root from which has sprung the great indebted- 
ness of the country, the annihilation of the curren- 
cy of the Constitution, and enervation of the cre. 
dit, resources and powers of Government ? 

Ought not the Government at leastto withhold 
itsaid and countenance from any further prolon- 
gation of the evi!—to cease the enac'ment of laws 
for the encouragement and protection of the shin- 
plaster issues and dealings of the paper money 
corporations of this District—to refuse any further 
connection with banks, or use of bank paper 
throughout the Union —to re-establish a Constitu- 
tional Independent Treasury system for it-elf, and 
deal exclusively in the coins of the Constiturion— 
in fine, to lend the aid of its inflaence and example 
in an unqualified repudiation of paper money 
throughout the Union? Sir, I confess that i am 
unab!e to comprehend how any statesman of in’el- 
ligent understanding and impartiol judgment can 
respond a negative to these interrogatorics. 

It was mainly, Mr. Chairman, to present to the 
commitice and the country the views I[ entertain 
and have endeavored to express, of the agency of 
our banking system in producing the embarrass. 
ments which atthis time encember and clog the 
oprrations of Government and prosperity of the 
people that [ was induced to address the commit- 
tee upon th’s bill. Whether I have sacceeded in 
exhibiting an intimate connection or relationship 
between the practical effects of that system and the 
resources of Government as exemplified in the pre- 
sent condition of things, I submit to the country to 
determine. 

I cannot conclude, however, without expressing 
my entire disapprobation of that provision of the 
bill which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 

“to thrust the bonds of this Government into mar- 
ket, amd force them off at whatever they may 
bring. I: is too mach power to confer upon any 
officer, and too well calculated to degrade and 
prosiitute the credit of a Government, which has 
heretofore most honorably paid a heavy national 
debt, and is universally regarded as representing 
the freest, hxppiest, most wealthy and powerfai 
Republic that everexisted. 1 would greatly pre- 
fer giving bim discretion as to the rate of interest 
the bonds should bear under some given limitation, 
to the extraordinary and uoprecedenied provision 
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contained in the bill, that he may .or shall sell 
them for what they will bring after having been 
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reforms, the adherence to princip!e, the correciion 
of abuses, the strict application to legitimate legis- 
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ties might honestly differin opinion. Immediat- 
afier the presentation of this amendment, the Rene 


33 ele 


cried or advertised at auction for some thirty or lation, repeatedly and solemnly promised? Do we tleman from Kentucky, (Mr. UNDERWo0D,) a poy . ’ 
sixty days. Sech an amendment of the bill, it see consistency and steadiness maintaining their and highmin ted man, and an undoubted Whig a 
seems to me, would more become the d*gnity and sway in the rush for ¢ flice, or in the dusty race of expressed his dissent to the proposition. The gen. i 
conduce to the security of Government. the ambitious? Where, I ask, is the standard tleman from Virgima, [Mr. Wise,) with charac. "\ cal 
around which the people onc: more may rally? Is a — and ee on in a ve ‘ 

of it at the Capitol? The ensign that each day floats ew remarks expressive of his disapprobati ay 
SPEECH OF MR. PROFFIT, over its halls, end calls a the eloquent bloed to the amendment, and of his fears thet oni men. ms 

. OF INDIANA, the cheek of every trae Amcrican who gazes at its quences might arise from ft. He uttered not One j and 


In the House of Representatives, March 18, 1842— 
On the Loan Bill. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
end having under consideration the Loan Bill—the 
pending question beicg on the motivn of Mr. Fitt- 
MORE (under d rection of the Commitice of Ways 
and Means) to add, after the third section of the 
bill, the fo!iowing as section No. 4: 


“And be it further enacted, That the proviso to the second 
stetion of the said actis hereby repealed; and the Secretary of 


stars, and remembers what triumphs it has won, 
waves, alas, over an arena where personal feuds 
overpower pubiic considerations—where expedi- 
ency or pariy objects, results in some remote dis- 
trict, or atlachments to some distinguished but in- 
terested leader, animate debate and deci'e every 
question; where the great interests of the pnblic 
are lost in private animositie:, and even the sa- 
ced, social bond of Union becomes the plaything 
of the fanatic, or the careless sport of an unoccu- 


word in disparagement of any person or any Party, 
He impugned the motives of none. This, x 
was ho party measure. It was essentially nations) 
in its character and objects. It was the authorigi 

of a loan, admitted by every member on this flog 
to be absolutely necessary to the Government, Thy 
only question on which gentlemen could differ wys 
the details of the bill; and the expression of thos 
d fierences shoul: have been made in a spirit ¢ 
calmness and courtesy. ‘But this statesmaniie 
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the Treasury is hereby authorized wo cause the stock, hereafter : a t in \: ,a 
to be iesued, to be disposed of at the highest price which he can pied hour. : . * c ree suited nee ” feeli gs nor the Po.lcy cf the two ( 
obtain for the same, on its being advertised a reasovable time This, sir, is a lementable picture, but I appeal chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, wey 
for proposals; but no stock whatever shall be suid under par, |} to the country for itstruth, A fearful responsibi- He, the next morning rose in his place and q:\j. : 

exceyt upon, and in pursuance of a specific advertisement, and ! mone 


lity resis upon this Congress, and, if I mistake not 
the signs of the times, a strict eccountability will 
bedemanded. The stariling feci cannot be con- 
cealed that we have been in session neaily four 
moaths, and as yet seareely any measure of im- 
portance has been ac'ed upon. The voice of the 
people crying for relief has passed unnoticed; no- 
thing has-been done for the permanent mainte- 


vered a speechevidently prepared and studied, 
which, for unfairness, bitter party invective, insip. y ; 
uating charges, aad groundless assumptions, has ne. ae 
ver been equalled even in this detestable 2ge of p a 
recklessness. He, sit, who, above all others, shoul Poet | 
staud aloof from party discussion, was the @rst ig es a 
introduce it onthis important national measure, ion of 
He, sir, who should setan example of moderation I idere 
and forbearance, and dignily, was the first to shout — 


in virtue theree!:”"— 

Mr. PROFFIT said: Mr. Chairman, to say that 
Iam deeply mortified at the course which this de- 
bate has taken, and that it is painful in the extreme 
10 find myself compelled to participate in it, is but 
feebly to express the feelings with whichI rise to 
address the committee 

That parties must exist in a Republic, as ander 
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, + nance of the rational eredit; nosteps taken to re- 
r forms of Government, none will deny. It ’ ; as Mood, a 
“1 be that it is not desirable entirely to extinguish plenish an exhaus ed Treasury; the threatening as- the war cry of faction; and he it is, sir, who ig, mes 
rY them The jeali he wisilance they eng nder. acts pec! of our foreign relations andthe almost de- justly chargeable with this whole debate; and, sir, diy pa 
; ; gilance ig » acts 


I prefer this grave charge against that gentlema 
fearlessly, in bis presence, and under the respons 
bilities of my station. 


fenceless condition of the country seem unheedsd 
or forgotten. 
Who, sir, is aceountable for this criminal ne- 
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as a guard agaiost supineness in the public mind, 
and | 


and prevents aught like indifference and neglect 
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An occasional di‘p'ay of party feeling is excosa- of time? man’s language, in justification of the defevce lang yet 

ble even in the nationa! councils. An induigent The chairman of the Committee of Ways and now making, for I am acting purely on the defe blic bu 

* and intelligent constituency expects net perfection Means, [Mr, Fittmone,] has thought fit to charge sive. I willgive the gentleraan’s own language he tri 
and infaliibility in the representative chosen amid this. want of action upon the friends of the Admi- correcied, as I understand, by timself. rmine 

the exciiements necessarily attendant on a system |} Di tration. He has acensed us of delaying the Mr. P. then read the following extract from MMn: exe 


FitutMore’s remarks: 


“Mr F. could not conceive what was the object ofall the attack 
which of late had almost daily proceeded from those said to ceal tl 
the peculiar friends ofthe President. So frequent had they 
been in that quarter, that he was almost induced to believe thifmmsO€ ge 
there was a deadly game playing on that floor to kill one oft thunc 
political parties here. If not, why this continual oppositie rs 0 
from those gentlemen to all measures brought forwaid , 
the publicservice? Why did the party press throughout friends 
country, under the control of the Adapinistration, pour out remity 
vials of its wrath upon the majority of this House, for neg friend 
and delay of the public business, without the least notice of th ne 
obstacles and interruptions continually thrown in by the Pret more 
dent’s peculiar friends here, who did more to retard and d to wh 
tract the course of the public business than both the other p | 
ties put together? It was high time that gentlemen of bet F resor 
parties in the House should lvok to this; that they should tatethe inte 
warning from the course ofthese peculiar friends ofthe Ad ha dee 


public business by factious opposition. 

This, sir, is a grave charge, and I, for one, most 
emphatically deny it. I will take, for instance, the 
debate upon this bill. I will amalyze it; and as- 
certain clearly and fairly who is responsible for its 
impropriety; and then leave the country to jacge 
betweén the friends of the Administration and the 
majority in power on this floor. 

[ said, in the opening of my remarks, that I was 
compelled to participate in this discussion. I re 
peat, sir, ‘hat [ am actually foreed into a defenc: 
of myseif and of the friends with whom itis my 
pride to act. For months we have in silence suf- 
fered personal malignity seemingly to exhaust it- 


, and 


of almost universal popular el ctive franchise. 
only ¢ 


But, sir, it is unpardonab'e, eminently urgrate- 
fui, in one selected as a representative, to sink the 
high character conferred upon him into that of a 
pariy mercenary—a mere political soldier of for- 
tune, proud only of the professional honors of the 
camp in which for the time being ke serves, and 
forgetfal that he has or ever bad a country entitled 
to his devotion and his services. And no dazzling ° 
display of talent—no brilliant gladiatorial fea'—no 
ready ruse cin conceal, cisguise, or ennoble the 
wretched calling of the man who thus, unmindful 
alike of the dictates of honor or of patriotism, 
prestitutes the station to which he has been ele- 


my 
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Saat self. The display of party bitterness, which, with nistration.” ca Biber that 
te : i. . disgraceful distinctness records the | centiousness Mr. Prorrit continued. There, sir, is a spe isively 
Looking, sir, on the political struggles which of our assailants, has psssed vuheeded. It would men of the concentrated venom wiih which ntler 


have and still continue to agi'ate this ccuntry, 
names ofiener than things causing the rally, it is 
painful to witness the bitter frnits of error com- 
mitted. No question of domestic policy settled, 
ho particular picciple finally established, every 
thing seems to be the sport of the hour, or of the 
majority temporarily in the ascendant. The na- 
tional vessel, tossing on the waves of a rough sea, 
making no political headway; rocking and pitching 


chairman of the Committee of Ways and Mea 
assails the friends of the Administration. It isa 
only a charge acainst those whom the gentle 
is pleased to call the “pecaliar friends” of the Pre 
sident, but an attack on the President himself; 
intimation that, through his friends in this How 5 i 
he interrupts and frustrates the action of Congres «i 
Sir, | deny that any one of the friends of the 4 n ver 
ministration has, atany time or in any manveg, 


now be met with the silent coolness of contempt, 
had not the Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, in his convulsive effort to avoid re- 
sponsibility, presumed to prefer a charge against 
us, amoanting {0 morai treason to the country, in 
withholding necessary supplies and embarrassing 
the aciion of the Government. 

What is the question now before the committee? 
The Secretary of the Treasury, pressed by the de- 
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atthe mercy of the elements, the roar of waters 
and the howling of the tempest drown every voice; 
and the gallsnt crew who have weathered so many 
storms, and still are ready to stand by the ship to 
the last plank, are astounded to find a'l effort un- 
availing, all devotion futile; for mutiny and dis- 
sension stalk her quarter deck, and through jealousy 
or hate paralyze the experience and energy of the 
man called to the command by her confiding an¢ 
patriotic people. c 

Bat, to drop the figure which evil times have but 
too much familiarized to our minds, I ask, Where 
are the ripe and rich fruits which were promised 


to the people in return for their confidence? Where 
are the evidences of that devotion to their interests 
and their honor, so freely and so freqnently 


professed? Where is the fulfilment of the pledges 
which party from time to time p omises in the 
heat of the contest, and forgets in the hour of 
iumpl? Where are the moral and legislative 


plorable condition of the national finances, and by 
letiers from the collector of customs at New York, 
had sent a communication to the Committee of 
Ways and Mears proposing that he be empowered 
to sell Government bonds for what they would 
bring, &c. The chairman [Mr. Fittmore] has 
withheld this communication from the House un- 
tila final vote upon the loan bill was about to be 
taken, although it had been in his possession from 
the 1lth instant, He then proposed an amendment 
io unison with the views of the Secretary. 

This proposition changed the entire character of 
the loan bill. It was a grave question whether 
Congress, uader any emergency, should, in time of 
peace, expressly authorize the sale of bonds below 
par, orrather at any price they m‘ght bringina 
deranzed money market. It was a question which 
admitted of serious investigation, and which de- 
served statesmantike consideration. It wasa new 
question, and one on which gentlemen of all par- 


delayed the progress of business by a factious 
position. I call, sir, upon the gentleman to 
gaod the charge thus wantonly made. ‘ 
He says, too, that he believes we “tare playing 
deadly game on this floor to kill one-of the poli 
parties.” Sir, | envy not the feelings of the 
who could eonceive a thought so execrabie; # 
most sincerely do I wish, for the honor of 
House, that the chairman of one of its most 1® 
tant committees, who could harbor a suspicion 
weakly wizked, could at least have the prede 
to keep it raukling in its fit depository, bis 
heart. : 
I scorn to defend myself or friends from an! 
putation so palpably abaurd. If it were pe 
for us so far to forget what is due to our own © 
racters an-! te the honor of the country a5 '0 
gage in such designs, it required no action from 
The gentleman and bis friends are destroying 
selves fast enough to gratify even their most 4 
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enemies. They seem to have been intently bent 
on committing political snicide from the moment 
obtained ower; and even now, in their deli- 
iam, they madly and ravingly rail at those who 
jd stay the uplifted blow, cr dash the poison 
om their lips. 
{ call upon the gentleman to make good his as- 
on thata party press throughout the country is 
jer the controlof the Administration. I deny 
and more particularly do I deny that any part 
fhe press, at the instigation of the Administra- 
ion or its friends, is misrepresenting the course of 
ye majority on this floor, or improperly accusing 
of delaying the public business, The gentle- 
san and his friends are in a large majority; how 
somes it that little or nothing has been done? They 
ve the presiding officer of this House; the con- 
| of every important committee; officers of their 
wn selection; a printer of therr own choice; they 
sd ondisputed command of the legislative power. 
ney, at the extra session, could pass a bank bill 
two or three hours, without amendment or de- 
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ans, MiBate; a dill, sit, appropriating millions of the pub- 
Helis money, and granting exclusive privileges for 
ied, MMwenty years. Political objects were then to be 
sits MBecomplished, and they could act with lightning 











S nt 4; now, when the country demands action, 
arty can or will do nothing. 
ould HB They then could pass a revenue bill, imposing 
st 0 Myes to the amount of millions, without the alte- 
sult, Mion of a word, and scarcely with even decent 
\\i00, Monsideration. Now, sir, they are powerless for 
shout , and industriously active only in petty 
ho is Mbemes and party policy. They could then hur- 
d, si, Miedjy pass a bankrupt bill, a bill for the distribu- 
Maney of the proceeds of the public lands, fortifica- 
pon in and navy bills, &c. The same members com- 
ge this body; the friends of the Administration 
eolit-HMood then upon the same ground they now occupy; 
¢ lam; yet the gentleman says that we obstruct the 
delete blie business. 
gag he truth is, that he and some of his friends are 
ym Mr, 


































































































wermined that nothing shall be done. They 
nt excitement; itis the element in which they 
, and the only one in which they can exist, and 
only difficulty with them is, how they may best 
eeal their policy. 

he gentleman feels the force of these truths. 
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ne oft thunder tones of the people, echoing from all 
ppceuteriers of the Union, have at last startled him and 
hout tele friends from their fancied security, and, im the 
i remity of despair, he exclaims, ‘ that the pecu- 
r peeled 








friends of the President retard the public bu:i- 
































eof th . 
7 Pi more than both the other parties put together.” 
ee to what weak and shallow devices will some 
er P 





m resort; and low indeed must be their estimate 
he intelligence of the people for them to hazard 
hadcclaration, Why, sir, itis buta few hours 
te that the friends of the Administration were 
isively named as ‘‘a corporal’s guard.” I think 
nileman himself sneeringly called us a half a 
*n impracticables, and now, sir, he atiributes to 
members the power to thwart two hundred and 
y-six, all anxiously bent on a speedy despatch 
i What very itifluential and powerful 
must compose that “guard!” Why, sir, if it 
to combine with the enjire Opposition, it 
id still be in a lean minority, and yet the gen- 
" ventures declarations such as I have just 
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ut the gentleman, not content with these unjas- 
wie asseriions and inuendoes, says that the 
mittee of Ways and Means, thongh reluctantly 
lescing in the views of the Secretary, have 
sat It proper to: guard against a sale of the 
$ without notice, “so that thé Administration 
not have the opportunity of selecting its own 
and throwing the scales into their own 
&.” Sir, the respect due to this body prevents 
OM Using the language of rebuke justly doe 
tntleman for this insinaation. The Secretary 
treasury did not express a wish to sell the 
* Without notice. He is a high-minded, honest 
and by what right does the gentleman inti- 
that the Administration wou!d, if it could, 
W these bonds into the hands of its ‘*peculiar 
les,” and thus play into their “own hands?'” 
this janguage is used by the gentleman, as 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
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By his course, and by the temper he has manifest- 
ed, the country must judge why it is that the pub- 
lic business is delayed, or rather entirely arrested. 
And can any man of spirit, either in this House or 
in the country, expec’ that the friends of the Admi- 
nistration will submit to hear such language, com- 
ing from such a source? Can any one altach blame 


to us for replying to it? Is it not rather an impe- 


rative duty to refute such charges, and expose the 
authors of our present trouble, even ia their naked 
deformity? 

Sir, this task shall be mine; but before I proceed 
to review the conduct of the gentleman at this and 
the extra session, and give to the country the real 
auihors of the mischievous policy pursued, I wiil 
read une more extract from the gentleman’s re- 
marks; for, as he has commenced the attack, I am 
determined to put him on tria! before the people. 

Mr. Prorrit then read the following from Mr. 
Fit-More’s remarks: 


“We had tried one loan bill; and had listened to a voice which 
counselled the House to consult public opinion and reduce the 
term it had to run to three years, and to raise the interest from 
five to six per cent and what wasthe consequence? The mea- 
sure turped out an abortion. And now, if this bill also should 
provean abortion, Mr.F. warned the Administration and the coun- 
try thatit had first been attacked by the peculiar friends of that 
Administration, and that it was lost in cousequence. Let them 
charge the disastrous consequences which must follow—be they 
what they might, both to the Administration itself and to the coun- 
try at large—on the heads of those who professed themselves to 
he the peculiar friends of the present Administration 

“Mr. F. observed that, having said all that was necessary on 
this matter, be should defer, for the present, any remarks he had 
to offer on the general subject of this loan until the prelimina- 
ries of the measure should have been agreed on. If the House 
should refuse to adopt the bil!, on the heads of the Administra- 
tion itself and of its peculiar friends in that House be the con- 
sequences. The Committee of Ways and Means had done all 
they deemed to be due tothe country. They were not going to 
throw themselves between the Administration and that awful 
guif which was yawning beneath it, while those who called 
themselves its peculiar friends were playing the demagogue on 
that flvor.”’ 


Mr. Prcrrit continued: Let the merchants in 
New York and elsewhere, who are assembling by 
thousands to express their dissatisfaction at the do- 
ings of Congress, read that ex ract, and learn who 
is playing the partisan on this floor. Let the claim- 
ants against the Government, who are murmuring 
at our doors, read that, and attribuie the injustice 
done them to its real authors, the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means and his “peculiar 
friends,” who, crowding around him, listen with 
delight to the ou'pourines of his vindictive misre- 
presentations. Let the honest and unsuspecting 
people of all pariies read this beautiful effusion, so 
becoming a chairman of the first committee of the 
House, asd learn why it is and how it is that their 
bést and dearest interests are sacrificed by partisan 


} leaders. 


And even now, sir, that I am exposing these 
things to the country, hired letter-writers are fabri- 
cating falsehood to poison the public mind, and to 
conceal the real delinquents, and will doubtless 
charge me with wasting the time of this House, 
and purposely misrepresent what I say in my own 
defence. 

Sir, what must be the situation of an Adminis- 
tration with such a head of the Commitiee of 
Ways ond Means? How can it be expected to act 
efficiently with sach an organ of communication be- 
tween it and this House? How can it maintain 
the honor and credit of the Government when iis 
every effortis paralyzed by men who, under the 
garb of fairness, strike their envenomed daggers to 
its heart? 

I will call the attention of the country to another 
remark of the gentleman; for, deficient as he 
proves himself in courtesy, and pruaden.e, and 
liberality of sentiment, he is even wanting in in- 
génuity to concteat! his real enmity to the Adminis- 
tration, The gentleman says: 


“The Committee of Ways and Means has shown as much 
regard to the honor and credit of the Government as any 
finance committee that had preceded them; and in fact. they 
had been induced to offer the bill before the committee only by 
the extreme urgency of the Administration itself.” 

There, sir, is the incautious admission of the 
gentleman himself: an adotission that we are in- 
debied to the earnest, pressing, anxious solicitation, 
and repeated importanily of the Administration for 
having any joan bil! presented to us, This ac- 

- counts for thevcriminal delay which has astonished 
the nation on a matier of such vital importance. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, as we all know, 








has, from the commencement of the session, urged 
upon our atiention the deplorabie condition of ‘the 
Treasury. He has repeatedly warned us of the 
consequences of delay. Message afier message 
has been sent us on the subject, not only from the 
Secretary, but from the President; and now that 
the emergency is no longer avoidable; when the 
Treasury notes of the Government are selling be- 
low par; when a large amount cf them have been 
actually protested for non-payment; when they who 
have loaned large sums to the Government to pro- 
tect its honoy are besieging your doors, and suppli- 
cating are'urn of the money they generously ad- 
vanced to its necessities, then, and only then, the 
chairman of the committee is aroused from his 
lethargy. And even now he informs us that he 
presents this bil “only at the urgent so‘icitations of 
the Administration,” takirg good care to make, at 
the same time, a party speech, rep ete with insinua- 
tions against the Administration and its friends, 

How have the chairmanof the Committee of 
Ways and Means and his ‘‘pecoliar friends” been 
amusing themselves during the four months that 
have elapsed since we mei? He has the eve of the 
Speaker and the support of his political friends 
whenever he chooses to engage the one or ask for 
the other. But he has been engaged in the repu- 
table and highly important business of “‘retrench- 
ment,’ as they vautingly call it, and which in re- 
ality is nothing but wasteful expenditure. Weeks 
bave been spent in dispensing with the serv'ces of 
two cl-rks, four pages, one or (wo messengers, 
and waiters, and gravely debating how a few 
ounces of sand, a quire or two of paper, or a few 
wafers, may be saved, or whether we should have 
our letters brought to our lodgings or go to the 
post office ourselves, Very eloquent speeches bave 
been made on the subject of desk: and chairs, 
and whether the sea's we now occupy, or benches, 
or noscats at all, are most befitting grave legisla- 
tors. The gentleman took very great interest in 
these matters, doubtless conceiving them of infi- 
nitely more importance than the wants of the Trea- 
sury or the annvying importunilties of the Secretary. 
And even after this House had formally resolved 
that they could dispense with these pages, messen- 
gers, &c. and members were congratulating them- 
selves on the vast amount saved the country, a re- 
solution was introduced dec'aring jhat the pages, 
messengers, &s. should be retained during this 
session. I would ask the gentleman if the friends 
of the Administration countenanced this petty le- 
gislative farce ? 

I will presently contrast the acts of the gentle- 

man with those of the friends of the Adminsistra- 
tion. At present I will notice one other subject 
which he has thought fit to allude to, 
t. He says “hat one loan bill has been tried, and 
that ithad failed because the term of the loan was 
limited to three years.” And he further says, 
“that a voice had been listened to, advising 
this limitation of t me, as consulting public opi- 
nion.” 

Let the gentleman inform us what voice it was 
he listened to. There may bea voice which whis- 
pers in his ear, and which does not speak the voice 
of the people. I deny that public opinion bad any 
thing to do with the reduction of the time allotted 
for the loan. The people are willing to let your 
loan bills run any lengih of time necessary for the 
obtaining of the money for legitimate Government 
purposes. But wou'd you believe, sir, would the 
country believe, that this gentleman who complain- 
ingly speaks of the limitation to three years, and 
laments its consequences, was the very man who 
proposed the reduction and voted for it? 

[A gentleman here exclaimed, “‘Are you sure of 
that?”] 3 

Mr. Prorr:t said: Yes, sir, 1 am sure of it. I 
holdin my hand the amendment which reduced 
the lean to three years. It was handed to me by a 
clerk of the House, endorsed with the name of 
Mr. Fillmore as the mover. And yet, sir, that gen- 
\leman complains that this very reduction, made at 
his instance and voted for by him, was the cause 
of the failure to obtain the loan authorized at the 
extra session, and be now takes us to task, because 
we will not bow to bis command, and sell the bonds 
of the Government to the highest bidder, ’ 
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{Mr. Firimore here rose and said, that he offer- 
edithe amendment limiting the loan to three years 
by order of the Committee of Ways and Means; 
and that, if he mistook not, Mr, G@itmer proposed 
the amendment in committee, 

Mr. Gitmer said that if the gentleman under- 
took to report him, he would thank him to do so 
correcily; he did not make the motion. ] 

Mr. Prorrit con'inued: My friend from Virvi- 
nia need not he surprised at the reeponsibility cast 
upon him. He was a member of the Commitice 
of Ways and Mean, and although hestood as one 
to eight, he mustexpect to be he!d solely responsi- 
ble, just aS bis few friends upon this flocr are 
deemed answerable for the action of the whole 
House. 

If the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means jealiy believes that all these who ep- 
pose the ar.endment he offers are actuated by fac- 
tious féeling, how comrs it that he does not notice 
the opposition wade by his own political friends? 
Why dors be rottake the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Unperwoop] to task? Why does he 
spare the gentieman from Vermoni? [ Mr. Eve- 
retr] Why is another gentleman [Mr. Mar. 
SHALL] entue y overlooked ia his denunciations? 
That gentiemaa spoke fully and earnestly against 

the proposition, He even ventured to give his po- 
litical friends a litiie wholesome acvice, which, I 
would inform my friend from Kentucky, was 
much too sound fr the chairman of the Commit- 
tec of Ways and Means to follow. Several other 
political friends of the gentlemen have expressed 
sentimenis adverse to the amendment, and yet he 
unblushinely charges ai! the epposition to the 
friends of the Administration, and calls upon the 
country to wilupss that if this bil fails, or is de- 
Jayed, the “peculiar friends” of the President are 
alone responsible, 

I shall now, Mr. Charman, answer the charge 
made by the gentleman, that the “peculiar irieacs” 
of the President bave arrested the business of the 

« House during the presen( session. It is absolutely 
necessary that 1t shon!d be answered; for I hold 
that whoever has done i', is justly liable to the se- 
vere censure of the people. 

And, first, I wil! a: %, who was it that occupied 
ali the first par! of tue >es-ion in attempting to al- 
ter the rules of the Liouse, by repealing the Qlst 
ral*; thus wishing to opena wiee door to intcr- 
minable difficu'ties and exciting discussions en the 
abolition of slavery? The gentleman, and a large 
majority of bis political friends, 

Who, shen they found themselves thwarted in 
their designs, oceupied day after cay@a presenting 
Abolition petitions, drawn up by concert with 
mem*ers of Congress, and having for their objrct 
excitement and agitation? The gentleman and a 
Majority of his political friends. 

Who presented petitions to dissolve the Union, 
and thus occupied for days tie time which cought 
to have been devoted to the good of the nation, 
rather than to the destraction of its institutions? 

Who, when the general appropriation bill was 
under consid: ration, contrary to all precedent, and 
for party purposes, introduced an amendment on 
the subject o! priuting the laws, and wasted daysio 
unprofitable discussion? The gentieman himself; 
and in this he was supported by his “peculia 
friends.” 

Who moved to strike out all. the contingent ex- 
penses of the Departments, &c and occupied days 
in declaiming about the mest wifliag expenditures; 
and have at Jas! resolved that there shall be two 
appropriation bills instead of one?) The gentleman 
and his friends. And I predict, sir, that twice as 
much tine will be wasted on the ‘‘contingent bill,” 
as it should require to pass upon a dozen of the 
most important measures of the session. 

Who, when the President’s message was under 
consideration, came into this House with a long se- 
ries of resolutions—-concocted [ suppose in caucus 
—and insisted that the subject of the tariff should 
be referred to the Committee on Manofactures, in- 
siead of the Committee of Ways and Means, pro- 
posing at the same time that a tariff for revenge 
was all he wished; and not only cccup‘ed days, but 
weeks, in discussing abstract questions, and in 
making tariff speeches, which properly should bave 
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been wiihheld until the subject came legitimately 

| before the House? Sir, the chairman of ihe Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means is responsible for that 
waste of time, 

_ Who moved to strike out from the appropriation 
bills the sa.arics of officers still in the distharge of 
du ics astigned them by Jaw, and then in making 
pariy speeches, occupied days in useless debate? * 

But [ will cease to torture the gentleman. with a 
recapitulation of the acis and doings of himself and 
friends. I hope he may, from this slight reference 
to the record, learn in fuiure how dangerous it is to 


make cisarges so utterly groundless as those he has 


preferred. 

Tue people from this can learn why it is that the 
loan bill has been smothered until this late day in 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and why it is 
that nothing substantially beneficial to the country 


| has been passer upon. 


I could, sir, if ime permitted, or if [I were actu- 


| ated by any thing like revengefal feeling, portray 


the gentleman’s conduct in colors si] more some 


bre. From this time forth he may dispense with 


the glittering veil with which he wou!d conceal his 
partisan deformities. He may spare us hts doleful 
lamentations for the condition of the Treasury. 
He may cease to excisim that he is sorry, very 


| sorry for the Administration. His sorrow is un- 


derstood. It is the sorrow of the crook’d Richard, 
with the mangled corse of Henry at his feet, who, 
as the purple diops course down his murderous 
blade, smilingly exclaims: “See how my sword 
weeps for the good king’s death.” 

I will now appeal tothe committee to bear me 
witness asto the manner in which the friends of the 
Administration have disenarged their duty during 
this session. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wisz] as 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, has 
been laboriously engaged in the important duties 
of his station, and none will deny but that they are 
ardueus in the extreme. The naval appropriation 
bills are ready forthe action of the House. His 
cilleague [Mr. Matuory] has presented an able 
report on the coast, &c. and, with Messrs. Wisz 
and Cusuina, siand three out of five on the com- 
mittee for investigating into coast survey. 

My friend from Virginia [Mie. Ginarer] almost 
unaded and alone, has,under instructions of the 
House, submitied a r-port ef herculean labor on 
the subject of reforms in every depariment of the 

| Governmen!; and this, teo, without’ any ostenta- 
tious display. or absence from his Congressional] du- 
ties 

The isdefaticable and talented chairman of the 
Finance Committee (Mr. Cusnina] and four other 
friends of the Administrat‘on, have performed the 
duties ia posed upon them by tke ETouse, and have 
submitted 2 report and bill proviling for the esta- 
blishment ofa Fiscal Acent of the Government. 
The gentleman from Massachusetis [Mr. Cusmne] 
has a!so reported several bills from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Bat why should IT pursue this matter further? 
Scaresly a day willelap:e before we shall azain 
be charged with arresting the pub‘ie bufiness and 
with factious Opposition. It is necessary for the 
party in power on this floor to abuse some person, 
and to coin some exeuse for their want of action; 
and doubiless they find it convenient and azreea- 
ble to exhaust their sp'een on the friends of the 
Administration. And I cannot flatter myself that 
they will be indve:d by any exposition or advice 
of mine to abandon their petty policy or puerile 
pastime. 

I will inform them, however, that I, for one, un- 
derstand full well one leading object of their daily 
denunciation, It is rot so much directed against 
all the friends of the Administration as against one 
of them —the h-norable gentleman from Virginia, 
{[Mr. Wise] They feel the moral effects of his 
unimpeachable private life. They know that his 
virtues as a man give unassaila®le strength to his 
public character. The unwavering devotion to 
principle; the unceasing opposition to party tyran- 
ny and legislative Jegordemain; the ready and im- 
pressive eloquence; the manly inteperdence; the 
uniform denunciction of corruption; the pare Ame- 

| rican feeling—which have marked his public ca- 
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reer, tend to give mfluence to his opinions 
strength to his position, He stands in the way 
those who, if unchecked, would rush head, 
over justice and principle, and even the Cong 
tion itself, and therefore they reeklessly assaj} }; 
But, sir, theenvenomed shafts fall harmless fre 
the xegis of his-honor, and proud am I to gee } 
with unflinchiog and defying spirit, still y 
the path of duty and of patriotism. 

There are some gentiemen also. who think | ) 
gain some notoriety, if they can be so fortuna ) 
to receive his nctice in €ebate. A slight 
from him is thankfally received; even a reboke 
treasured, for then their names go to the pubic 
connected in discussion with that of Mr. W : 
and this is soothing to their vanity. ) 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways, 
Means scems to think that the friends of the Ay | 
nistrauion are bound to support any and every m 
sure which may come from any of the De 
ments. The gentleman is mistaken. We 
sume to think and to act for ourselves, We | 
lieve the President to be honest, competent, 
patriotically intent upon a correct discharge of | 
constitutional doties. Believing this, we spp | 
his Administration. But, sir, if we differ with) | 
or his cabinet on any point of domestic or for) 
policy, we.shall express our dissent freely, 
know no blind obedience to any person or to 
power; and it isa proof of our honesty tha 
speak independently, and sometimes at vari 
with his views, or the policy of his covstitutig 
advisers. Sir, one of the causes which led m 
asume the position which I now oceupy was, | 
the majority in power in this Congress would 
permita man to think for himself. A self-c 
tuted cabal, of which the chairman of the Com 
tee of Ways and Means was one, undericokbg 
tate 'o, and domineer over, those who honestly 
fered with them in opinion; and because! 
others chose to resist theie usurpations and as: 
tions, we have been tradaced by every vile pa 
belorging to the party in power, and grossly 
sailed and misrepresented in this House. Not 
lent with abusing our public character, we 
been charged with seeking office; and low sins 
motives have been freely attributed as influend 
ourcondoct. Why, Sir, it is bat afew weekss 
that | had a paper thrust into my face, recomme 
ing a member of the House for office—one, 
who has been open in his opposition to Pres 
Tyler, and who only the other day un¢ertook w 
ture the cea'leman from Virginia, [Mr. Wr} 
know not whether it was done by the consell 

hat member. 

[Several voices exclaimed, “Name him!n 
him !’} 

Mr. J. C. Crarx rose and asked Mnf 
if he alluded to him? If so, he wished to ba 
floor. 

Mr. Paorrit having yie'ded the floor— * 

Mr. Crank said thet some of his friends hat 
he understocd, signed a paper recommending 
‘to office, but ‘hat it was without his knowledge 
consen!, and that he never spplied for cihee 
personally or by writing; that he considett 
highly improper for a msnber of Congress (0 
office; that other members besides himself 
been recommended for cffice. Mr. Sergeat 
been recommended for the mission to Eng 
yet no one bad found fault with that gent! 
that account. : 

Mr. Wise saidthat he, too, had a pape 
into his face by an officer of the Houve,! 
mending Mr. Carx for office. He believed 
for Consul to Liverpool. He (Mr. Wise) 
took tosay that Mr. Sergeant not enly 
ply for office, but that he never sancti 
commendation; and the best proof of thee 
ness of his assertion was, that when the a 
was tendered to Mr. Sergeant, that geatie 
clined it. . 

Mr. Pacrrit continuéd. I did mot say, 
the centleman from New York sanctioned | 
plication in his favor, I said that ap 
ibrest into my face for my signature, 
fased. The recommendation of Mr. & 
can well understand. Oor relations ¥%® 
Britain were in a most delicate position 
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gestions of impertance. Members of Congress 
paturally felt much solicitude that our interests at 
that Court should be entrusted to competent hands. 
Mr. Sergeant was known to combine all the quali- 
ties necessary for the office; and he was, without 
consultation, recommended to the Execative. The 
appointment was offered to Mr. Sergeant, and, as 
my friend Mr. Wise bas said, che best proof that it 
was not sought was, ‘hat it was declined. But I 
must confess, sir, that I canzot undersiand how an 
officer of ‘this louse, or any other person, would 
resume to take the liberty of drawing up a recom- 
mendation in favor of a member of this House for 
some inferior office—a chargesbip, or collector- 
ship, or consulship—without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the person mierested. It was certainly 
taking @ most unwarrantable liberty. 

Mr. Gentry here asked Mr. Paorritif he weuld 

rmit him toask him a question, which he would 
admit was rather of a delicate nature. 

Mr. Pairrit said that be would answer any 
question the gentleman might put, if it was in bis 

wer, 

Mr. Gentry then asked Mr. Prorerrr if he 
{Mr. Prorrit] bad not been applicant to Gene- 
ral Harrison for the mission to Texas. If Mr. 
P, had not, great injustice had been done bim ] 

Mr. Prorrir replied: I, sir, sha!l certain!y en- 
swer the gentieman’s question, as we have always 
been, and I hope always wil! be, on terms of per- 
sonal friendship. I never, either verbally or in 
wriliog, applied io General Harrison or any of his 
cabinet for that office or for eny other. Neither 
did any person apply forme. Ard I now say that 
if any paper can be found upon the files of any De- 
partment of this Government ashing fir cffice for 
me, and signed by my friends, I will take the re- 
sponsibility and consider it a personal application; 
for I do not believe that any one, especially an 
officer of this House, would dare to take the re- 
sponsibility of applying for office fur me without 
my consent. So far was | from asking for the office 


the gentlemam has referred tc, that I did, at the re- 


quest of a member from Tennessee, sign a recom: 
mendation for acol!eague of his, whose father had 
died in defence of Texas, and who was himself 
one of the most estimable and worthy men I ever 
met; and, nstcontent with that, I addiessed a letter to 
Gen. Harrison urging his appointment. I know, sir, 
that the party presses and vile party letter writers 
have (given currency to this slander. I never 
thought it worth while to notice it, and should not 
now, had not the gentleman from Tennessee asked 
me the question. 

I do not attach any blame to any gentleman for 
applying for office; there is nothing dishonorable 
about it; but I do notintend that a party press 
shall impugn my motives, and charge me and my 
friends with seeking office, when their own parti- 
sans from all quarters—deadly enemies of the Ad 
miaisiration—personal revilers of the President and 
his friends—are daily besieging his doors, begging 
for official patronage. 


; 
Bat I have been led, sir, from the course of re- 


marks I had intended to make by these interrap- 
tions and interrogatories, 1 will proceed to show 
that to the legislation of theextra ses-ion, which we 


have heard so loudly lauded, is to be attributed | 


very many of our presentd fliculties. Most of the 
measures passed at that session were ¢flecied by 
bargain end caucus dictation. The Pank bills, 
out of which nearly all the difficulties in the Whig 
ranks have arisen, never did meet the approbation 
of a tithe of its members. Nearly the wh>le coun- 
try now accords to the President credit for sagacity 
and praise for his firmness. And yet the genile- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Stanty] tells us 
that if the President will only disprove the state- 
ment of Mr. Ewing, he will yet support him. 
Surely, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman cannot rest 
his support or Opposition to the Administration 
Upon the result of a personal misunderstanding 
between the President and the ex-Secretary. That 

can have but small bearing upon the mea- 
sures of the istration, which, | presume, are 
the grounds om which gentlemen ought to support 
or oppose any Administration, no matter who is at 
its - Toe gentleman says the President was 
Seduced, indeed ! 
17 














I should think that gentleman bad already sufficient 
proc f; of his firmness and devotion to principle, or 
they would have been able to seduce him to sign 
the Bauk bills; for they certainly cajoled, and 
prayed, and threatened enough to move most men. 
Sir, did not gentlemen themselves issue a ‘‘mani- 
festo”—a species of Papal bull—excommunicating 
the President, and ordering all good and liege sub- 
jects to beware how they countenanced him? Did 
they not therein declare that they would hereafter 
hold nocommunion with him? Did they not also 
order and ordain that certain amendments of the 
Constitution, 2nd divers other new doctrines, were 
thereby and tRereafier to be considered as engrafted 
on the true Whig creed? That manifesto professed 
to be the unanimous veice of the Whig members 











| of Congress, but was in reality only sanctioned by 


a lean minority. Still that is no moment. A small 


| minority—very small—of the Whig party ruled it 


during that ever-memorable session. Yes, sir, 
many of the Whig members disapproved that 
manifesto, and lamented that it ever saw the light. 

[Several gentlemen said ‘give us the names.”’ 

Mr. Prorrirt said he wouid. 

The Cnatr decided that it was not in ordet to 
mention gentiemen’s names. ] 

Mr Prorrit continued. I know that, sir, but 
g:ntlemen tauntingly call for them. I, sir, could 
give names, a number of names, but I wi'l 
not violate the rules; and really I very 
much doubt whether I cvght to give them. 
It is quie likely that the political inqui- 
sition would put to the torture the heretics 
who dared to differ from the new fangled Whig 
creed, and especially as they have had the pre- 
sumption to express their Opinions openly. 

Bat, sir, to those whoareso very angry, and 
who thi k that they can disconcert me, and throw 
me eff my guard by their interruptions sad ex- 
clama'‘ions, and who say that I make charges, I 
answer that I have made no charge. It is beth 
er-ditatle to their heads and to their hearts to dis- 
approve of errer committed, and to regret the evil 
consequences which have resulted from it. If any 
thing were wanting to corrobora‘e my assertion, 
I point to the numerous Whig presses that disap- 
proved of that very weak and impolitic ‘‘mani- 
festo,” and also to public sentiment, which al- 
m<st universa!ly condemned it. 

Gentlemen here boast of the extra session. 
Scarcely a specchis made by them but the vaunted 
extra session and the renowned feais they then per- 
formed are dragged into it, and yet if I, or any 


| other gentleman, underiake to analyze the acts of 
| that session, they flatter like wounded pigeons, I, 


sir, shall speak of it as freely as I please, without 
asking any person’s leave, or consulting their very 
delicate nerves as to the effect it may produce upon 
them. 

Most ardently do I wish, sir, that the people of 
the couniry—the honest people of all parties— 
could have witne sed the drama then enacted in 
this Capito!; the open party drill; the secret whis- 
pered watchword; the maraavrings of the day; 
the steal'hy councils of the night; the noisy pro- 
fession cf fairness on the flocr; ginning and srar- 
ing in the lobby; the plotting for power; the plan- 
ning for place; the imperiousnees of the leader; the 
subserviency of the led. And oh, sir, cou! that 
honest and unsuspec'ing people cast one glance be- 
hind the curtain which conceals the controlling 
spirits of this scene, not even the tawdry tinsel of 
assumed patriotism in which they stand enrobed, 
nor the gaudy gauzes of affected purity which be- 
deck their deformity, could for one moment save 
them from the withering, blighting, blasting gaze 
of that indignant and betrayed constituency. 

And let not gentlemen flatter themselves that I 
can be deterred from an exposure of these things 
by a dread of their displeasure. The weak and 
blundering “policy pursued at that extra se-sion 
clings like a poisoned garment to the country, and 
even the giant strength of the people is wasting 
boneath its baneful influence. 

I perceive, sir, that gentlemen are becoming 
resiless under this investigation. Let them keep 
cool, I, sir, am perfectly calm, notwithstanding 
their mumured discontents and unusual and unne- 
cessery interraptions, I will give the people a 
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little insight into thisgs hitherto shrouded in mys- 
lery. 

You wished to pass the distribution bill, and in 
order to do so, you found it necessary to enter 
into bargains and secret understandings with the 
advocates of the bankrupt bill. And even then 
you could not secure its passage through the other 
branch of Congress, without adding your evasive 
and deceptive compromise clause, that if the du- 
ties on imports exceeded twenty per cent. the dis- 
tribution should cease to operate. 

For political purposes, and seemingly under the 
pretence of amending orrepealing the bankrupt 
b.ll, you provided that it should not go into effect 
untiPthe firstday of Feb wary, and what was the 
consequence? No sooner had Congress met, than 
many members who had voted for that biil under a 
secret promise that it should be amended or modi- 
fied, finding that the e promises were about to be 
violated, undertook to retrace their steps and re- 
peal the biil; aod after days of fierce contest, a 
majority of thirty-one member voted for its repeal; 
showmg plainly that the measure never did have 
the deliberate sanction of the House; asd yet it is 
a law. 

This is one specimen of the legislation of the 
extra se sion, on which gentlemen pride them- 
selves. Whatisthe result of your twenty per 
cent. clause, attached to the distribution act? You 
knew full gwel! that twenty per cent. upon im- 
ports would not give you revenue sufficient for the 
wants of theGorernment. An honorable Senator 
from Kentecky [Mr. CLay] had shown that beyond 
dispute; yet you adopted that proviso, through the 
agency of the caucus system. And now a part of 
you are insi-ting «n distribation, regardless of the 
proviso, while another portion are insisting that it 
was a deliberate pledge that the duties. should not 
exceed tha’ limit withouta repeal of the distribu- 
tion act, end are murmuring daily: complaints 
about deception and wantof faith. Thus are you 
surrounded and beset with difficulties of your own 
creation. Such will always be the effects of insin- 
cere aud unfair legislation. And when the tariff 
bill comes up for discussion, you willbear crim na- 
tion and recrimination, and heart: burnings and ac- 
cusatiens, and thus will business be again de- 
layed. 

I will spare gentlemen from an expose of the 
manner in which the revenue bili was passed, [ 
believe that is -he title by which that thing is in 
courtesy called. If | were not now serious in- 
clined, I would relate some ratber amusing facis 
connected with its rise and progress; how, by cau- 
cus decision, duties on tea and coffee were inserted 
in the bill, and how, by caucus reconsideration, 
they were striken out again in the Senate; and 
what an astonishing effect was produced upon the 
the iron nerves of very dauntiess politicians, by 
the potent protest of the coffee-pots and tea-pots of 
the good old ladiesof the country. Bui, sir, the 
gravity of the occasion permits not of aught like 
mirth. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Virv Stan- 
LY] has farnished the House with a siatement of 
expenditures of the last Administration. He will 
find, by reference to a speech made by me, and 
which he did me the honor to read in this House 
some few days since, that I, in that speech, promi- 
nently set forth those expenditures. I think they 
have been harped on long enough and often enoogh, 
and I shall therefore now say nothing about them. 
But to those who say that the friends of the Admi- 
nistration have become lukewarm in tbeir investi- 
gation, | would point to my coarse during this 
and the extra session of Congress. 

During the exira session, the ex-Secretary of War 
(Mr. Bell} sent a message informing us that most 
gross and scaudalous frauds had been perpetrated 
in the Indian Department, and that large sums of 
money had thus been embezzled. Afier waiting 
some six or eight weeks for the Secretary to give us 
the names of the persons who, as he said, had 
abused their trusts, 1 introduced a resolution call- 
ing upon him for the names of the delinguenis and 
the amounts thus purloined,&e. The reselation 
was voted down, sir, by Whig votes; yes, sir, by 
those very men who now, upon this floor, teli us 
that we havel est our laste for investigations. And 
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to this day we have never been able to ascertain to 
whom the Secretary of War alluded, or what 
amouat the Government, according to his account, 
had lost. And the grave charge thus made against 
those connected with the Indian affairs of the Go- 
vernment remains to this day unexplained. 

Having ascertained that officers of the customs 
still contrived to hold large sums of money in their 
hands, ander the head of fines, penaliies, and for- 
feitures, notwithstanding the law of 34 March, 1841, 
I introduced a resolution of inquiry on the subject, 
determined, as I always have been, to hold the of 
ficers of this Administration to strict accountability. 
Tais resolution was objected to by Whigs; and they 
now accuse me of supineness, = 

I offered a resolutien calling for information on 
the subject of moneys paid to district attorneys; 
another on the subject of the vast expenditures for 
the New York custem-house; and many other reso- 
jutions, all having for their object a strict investi- 
gation into the expenditures of this Administration. 
All were objected to by the Whig party. Bat, sir, 
this is in perfect unison with their general course. 
They, one moment, accuse the friends of the Ad- 
ministration of being a faction contemptible for 
mumber, and the next moment they accuse us of 
being sufficiently powerful to arrest the action of 
this House. They say that we are servile follow- 
ers of the President, and in the next breath accuse 
us cf opposing his measures. Thgy tauntingly 
exclaim that we are not worth their notice, and 
then, by way of proving their assertions, they spend 
days and weeks in abusing us. They oppose all 
over efforts to aid the Administration in ferreting 
out abuses, and then insist that officers of the Go- 
vernment are improperly protected by the Admi- 
nistration and its friends. Such are the inconsis- 
tencies that will always mark a factious opposi- 
tion. They refuse to do any thing themselves, and 
yet will not permit others to affect any good. They 
seem determined that all the members of the 
House shall be indiscriminately involved in the 
censure justly due only to themselves. 

Sir, if the gentleman from North Carolina really 
thinks so lightly of the friends of the Adminisira- 
tion, why should he travel so very far out of his 
way to attack us? Not one of us had uttereda 
word which should have incurred his ire. In truth 
not one of the friends of the Administration had 
opened his lips except the gentieman from Virgi- 
nia, [Mr. Wise,]} and he had said buta few words; 
and yet the gentleman must sneer at us as the 
“corporal’s guard,” asa party so small as hardly 
to be worthy of a name. Well, sir, we area 
small party, but, permit me to teil the gentleman 
that we are, as compared with his faction, like a 
silver shilling among a dozen cents—small, in- 
deed, but worth more than the whole of them. 

But, sir, before this session closes I will show 
gentlemen whether I have lost my former fondness 
for investigation. I will show them whether the 
officers of this Administration are screened by the 
friends of the Administration on this floor. I will 
open your custom-houses to the light of day. I 
will investigate your light-house system, and your 
revenue cutier system &c. and I solemnly vow 


that while I hold a seat upon this floor I will ex- | 


pose any and every delinquency that I may by dint 
of industry detect, no matter who may be the de- 
liaquent, and regardless alike of who appointed 
him or to what political party he may belong. 
They who have received office from this Adminis- 
tration shall be most closely and rigidly held to re- 
sponsibility, as far as lies in my power; and in ut- 
tering this determination I but speak the senii- 
ments of every friend of the Administration in this 
House. 

One word more, sir, on the subject of the extra 
session, to which I should never have alladed at 
ali, had not other gentlemen thought fit to do so. 
Its results and the unhappy state of things which 
have arisen from it were all predicted by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wiss.] I recollect 
that he made a speech a few days before the last 
session of Congress, in which he first advanced the 
consequences which would result from an extra 
session. He gave itas his opinion that it would 
be better to await an expression of public senti- 


ment on the subject of a bank, a tariff distribution, 














&c. and that in the then excited state ef the politi- 
cal witld much hasty and imperfect legislation 
might be anticipated. 1 differed with him. I 
thovghthis tears iil founded, and I expressed to 
him and ethers my regret that he should thus anti- 
cipaie evil. Experience has proved that he had 
more foresightthan myself. He had studied the cha- 
racter of Whig politicians more closely than I had. 
His fears have been more than realized—his pre- 
dictions more than accomplished, and I now ac- 
knowledge that he is really Wise and I no Prophet. 

The gentleman from North Carolina has boast- 
ingly informed us tbat there are no fragments in 
the Whig party—the only fragmenf that he knows 
of is “the corporal’s guard.” What necessity 
could exist, sir, for this unprovoked sneer at us, 
who had not uttered one word relative to party po- 
lities? But, since the gentleman’s vision is so very 
obtuse, and his knowledge of the situation of par- 
ties so very limited, I think it my duty to enlighten 
him on the subject. No fragments, sir! Why, 
where is your majority in Maine? Some thou- 
sands of a Whig minority now greet you there? 
How stands New York? “he who, in 1839, as- 
sisted the triumphant march of the Democratic 
battalions, and who, in 1840, gave to the Whig 
cause thousands of a majority? Her Legislature 
now is nearly a Democratic unit, and thousands of 
the popular voice against you. Whatcheer is 
there for you in Pennsylvania? A majority for 
Harrison in 1840; now tens of thousands of a ma- 
jority for Democraev. No fragments,eh! Is the 
sky still bright in Maryland? Alas! her Whig 
majority of thousands no longer exists; she gives 
her vote sgainst you. How is Georgia? She 
who, by her majority of thousands for Harrison, 
astonished the nation, now gives her thousands 
acainst the Whig cause. And even the favorite 
of your party when on this floor—he who was 
considered invincible, is beaten for Governor. I, 
sir, admired that man. He fell a victim to his 
own silent acquiescence in your many weak acts 
of legislation. Let the gentleman from North Ca- 
rolina look around him, and he will see three mem- 
bers on this floor, from that State, newly reinstated 
in their seats by Democratic victories. Where is 
your twenty-six theusand in Ohio? A _ majority 
now against you. Where stands Mi-:issippi? 
Where Michigan? No fragments, sir! Why, in 
this latter State, I am infcrmed that there is but 
one Whig left in one branch of the Legislature! 
Not enough to make a motion an! to second it! 
Not sufficiently strong to demand the yeas and 
nays. Iam told, sir, that the Democratic party, 
not knowing what to do with that one man, talked 
of making him presiding officer, well assured that 
he would be perfectly impariial. 

{Mr. Howarp of Michigan rose, and, with some 
warmth, assured Mr. Prorrit that he was mistaken 
—irstead of one, there were four members. } 

Mr. P. continued. I stand corrected, sir. There 
are four. Not enough to form a “corporal’s guard:” 
Worse off than myself and friends! Are there any 
fragments in the Whig party, Mr. Chairman? Is 
the “‘corporal’s guard” the only fragment? 

Bat I will not indulge in mirth at the expense of 
those who now writhingly regret their sneers; and 
believe me, sir, that I have given this “fragment” 
sketch “more in sorrow than in anger.” It may, 
however, serve to refresh the memory of gentlemen, 
and awaken them toa sense of their true condi- 
tion. 

It is the manifesto Whigs who have done this. It 
is the departure from prineiple and straightforward- 
ness and fairness that has caused this mighty 
change; and they who, on the 4th of March, 1841, 
were “ringing the bells, are wringing their hands 
now.” 

Hundreds of thousands of those “Democratic 
Whigs” who enthusiastically met at Dayton and at 
Tippecance, at Saratoga, and Baltimore, and Bun- 
ker Hill, all honestly bent on great and holy pur- 
poses of patriotism, have like myself been deceived 
The manifesto, which proclaimed a final severance 
from the President, the attacks upon the Constita- 
tion, the personal and political abuse of the Execu- 
tive, the want of liberality, the failure to keep pro- 
mises solemnly made, all stand in judgment, all 


conspire to the downfall of the Whig party, and 


yet that party on this floor will not turn from the 
error of its ways, but stil! continues to pursue, 
course of policy fraught with bitter fruits, such g; 
are now so jJamentably palpable. 

Before I take my leave of the gentlemen who 
have thought fit to ascribe to the friends of the Aq. 
ministration the delay of the public business Which 
has taken place, I feel it but jast that I should make 
one remark in regard to the course pursued by the 
Democratic party on this floor. They have not, as 
some gentleman assert, “ folded their arms” ang 
refused to take their fair share of responsibility, 
They have not manifested a factious opposition jy 
measures for the relief of the Administration from 
its pecuniary embarrassments; and, as far as my 
observation extends, and from what I can learn by 
personal intercourse with gentlemen of that party, 
there is with them a sincere disposition to aid the 
Administration in all matters not at variance with 
the politica) principles for which they contend, 
There may be exceptions, but I speak of the party 
general'y on this floor. 

I said, sir, at the commencement of my remarks, 
that there could be no difference of opinion as to 
the actual and pressing emergency of the Treasury, 
and that no person could doubt the absolute neces. 
sity of this !oan. The Sebretary of the Treasury, 
in his annual report, sumitted early in this se.. 
sion, informed Congress that there would bea de- 
ficit in the Treasury at the termination of the pre. 
sent year of $14,000,000. Should the Joan pj\j 
now before us become a law, there will still bea 
deficit in 1843 of $2,500,000; and should you even 
add this latter amount to the bill now under consi. 
deration, it will barely meet the wants of the Trea- 
sury. 

In my opinion, sir, there should be in such a 
time as this, taking into consideration our foreign 
relations, a surplus of at least $2 000,000 to meet 
any sudden emergency which may arise, and, in 
my humble judgment, it would be prudent and 
neta to add $5,000,000 to the present loan 
b.ll. 

This would prevent the necessity ef introducing 
another loan bill, which I fear will be called for 
before Congress adjourns, if you do not now ex- 
tend the amount to the wants of the Treasury, as 
stated by the Secretary. 

I regret, sir, that I cannot vote for the amend. 
men's offered by the chairman of the Committee 
of Waysand Means. I sincerely regret it. | 
have examined the proposition coolly and dispas- 
sionately, with an anxious wish to divest myself of 
any preconveived opinion or prejudice, but, after 
seriously examining it, in all its bearings and pro- 
bable consequences, my first impressions against 
it remain unchanged. I may be wrong, very 

wrong in my judgment, but my determination is 
the result of calm reflection. 

Tie state of the money market is such that, if 
the bonds of the Gevernment were put up tothe 
highest bidder, especially in large amounts, com- 
binations might be, and doubtle:s would be found, 
amongst large capitalists, so as to prevent all com- 
petition. Scarcely any of the stock, as matters 
now stand, would be taken with a view to sale in 
this market. [would nearly ail be ultimately ¢es- 
lined for Eng'and, or other parts of Europe, and 
unless the whole loan should be taken at once ca- 
pitalisis would fear that a second sale might be 
made, lower than the first, in a money market na- 
turally or artificially depressed. This would cre- 
ate distrust, and texd entirely to prevent compeli- 
tion. 

The effict would be very prejudicial in Europe 
on our ¢redit, and, in the present state of our fo- 
reign relations, highly injurious to the national 
character. To avow a necessity so urgent asto 
put up the bondsof the Government to the high- 
est bidder, and that tco in time of peace, would 
ruin the credit of the Government especially after 
the first part of the loan might be taken np. 

Suppose the Secretary of the Treasury should 
advertise $5,000,000 of the stock, to be taken 00 
the Ist of June. A steam ship would, during the 
interval, carry the news to Europe. One or two 
bankers might be ready to take the stock from theit 
bill drawers here, affixing the price themselves. 
There can be found but very few persons in the 
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United States who could have any thing to do with 
joan, for want of facilities, and because more 
fitable investments can he made at home in 
other stocks, which cannot now be sold in Europe, 
alihough perfectly good here. 


Not only dol think that it would be ruinous to 
the presen! and future credit of the United States to 
throw its bonds upon the market, in the manner 

roposed, but I also feel assured that it would be 
injarious to the States by depreciating their stocks, 
without in any wise benefiting the United States. 
An individual who throws his notes into the mar- 
ket to be sold to the highest bidder, rarely pays 
them when they become due. The United Siates 
Bank gave the first fatal blow to its credit by issu- 
ing post note> and selling them ataheavy rate of 
discount in the market. To acknowledge impeta- 
tive want is to destroy credit; especially when it is 
accompanied by a failure to develope and render 
available large natura! resources knowa to be at 
the command of the Government or ot the indivi- 
dual, as the case may be. 

If a serious doubt really exists that the Govern- 
ment of the United States cannot command money 
at the usual rate of interest on bonds having twen- 
ty years to ran—which I am willing to say shall be 
the time allotted to this lozn—-und should it be 
deemed necessary, in order to remove the fears or 
doubts of capitalists, to set aside a specific fand, or 
pledge a particular property belonging to the Uni- 
ted States, then I am willing and ready to vote for 
arepeal of the distribution act, or to suspend its 
operation, and to p!edge the proceeds of the public 
lands for the rede.uption of the principal and inte- 
rest of any loan made. 

If, witheat this security, money cannot |e had, 
Iconsider it the imperative duty of Congress to 
suspend the operation of the distribution act; espe- 
cially as it now stands connected with the twenty 
per cent. clause, that act is a dead letter. If, with 
this pledge of the pudlic lands, we still cannot cb- 
lain money without offering our bonds to the high- 
est bidder, it is proof positive of the ruinous policy 
of throwing our bonds upon the market, to be seld 
for what they may chatce to bring; and it then be- 
comes an Obligation solemnly incumbent upon 
Congress to revise the tariff and impose duties to 
meet the actual wants of the Treasury. 

I must con‘ess, sir, that I do not exactly under- 
stand the letter of the collector of New York, on 
which so much stress is laid. He says thati the 
loan is restricted to par, with even fifteen years to 
ran, the bill authorizing it will bea dead letter. He 
then sdvances an opinion that if ‘“‘power be given 
to sell to the highest bidder, and at private sale at 
par, you will be able to raise the necessary funds at 
par.” I should be glad, sir, to be informed how it 
is possible that persons wishing to purchase these 
bonds wiil buy them at private sale, at par, when 
they will have an opportunity of buying them at 
public sale, as competing bidders, especially as 
they have an opportunity of combining to purchase 
as low as possible, and then of dividing the amount 
purchased among them, pro rafa. according to the 
amount they wish to invest. 

Suppose, for instance, that a large smount of 
goods were advertised to be sola at auction on a 
given day; I have an offer of the whole of them at 
a certain price, and I know from the necessities of 
the seiler that he would oe glad to sell them to me 
atthat price. I certainly would prefer to wait un- 
lil we day of sale arrived, because I have a chance 
of baying them at public sale much below the price 
offered to Le taken at private sale; and I have also 
an opportunity ef forming a combination with 
o'hers, and thus prevent competition, by a secret 
understanding not to bid against one another, as 
We can, afier purchasing the gcods, divide taem ac- 
cording to an arrangement previously made. May 
this not be the case with these bonds? I fear, sir, 
that it will, and that the Government will greatly 
suffer from the power pr+posed to be granted, and 
therefore it is that I cannot vote for the amend- 
Ment, although, if it should be adopted, I will 
still vote for the loan bill, as being absolately ne- 
Cessary, 

I will, however, add one word more on the 
Subject, and that is, to make the assertion that not 
* single Legislature of any Siate in this Union 
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would presume to authorize the sale of the bonds 
of the State to the highest bidder, let any emer- 
ency, not connected with war, be pressing on it. 
f I am correct in this assertion, how comes it that 
Congress can take upon itself so great a responsi- 
bi ity? 

I will notenter into many other considerations 
which influence my mind in opposition to the pro- 
posed amendment. I wish, as I have before said, 
that this discussion could have been confined to the 
true merits of the bill before us. Whatever I have 
said, not immediately bearing upon the question, 
has been eli@ Pd by unprovoked atiack, and in jas 
tification of the independent course I and my 
friends have thought it our duty to take. 1 shall 
say nothing in reply to the personal abuse of the 
Executive. I shall answer none of the charges 
daily made against him, such as treachery and am- 
bition for re-election. 

I have, on a former occasion, expressed my deep 
conviction of the purity of his personal characier, 
his mo ives, and bis conduct, and of the patriotic 
intentions and resolves of both himself and his 
Cabinet to maintain the national honor and to ad- 
minister the Government for the benefit of the 
people. I believe the Execuiive to be uninfluenced 
by private considerations of personal ambition. I 
Shall give aa honorable support to all measures 
which he may propose, should they meet my ap- 
probation, and I shall oppose aay proposition which 
I deem impolitic, come from what quarter it may. 

Whatever may be the political cpinions enter- 


| tained of the Executive, of one thing I am certain, 
| he will never deservedly lose the characier for ho- 


nesty with which Le came into power. For a ver- 
dict on his Administration, I point the people to its 
public ac’s. They will speak for themselves. Po- 


| liticians may be influenced by private friendships 


or peisonal enmities, by individual ambition, or 
party considerations; the people are under no such 
influences, aud therefore their opinion is rarely er- 
roneous; or, if momentarily mi-led by calumny, 
detraction, or false representations, time, reflection, 
and examination will ultima'ely have due wright 
in the formation of a correct judgment. 

And in closing my remarks, sir, 1 wil! take occa- 
sion to say, that [ hope, from this time forth, gen- 
Ulemen may sce the propriety of treating the friends 
of the Administration on this floor with more of 
fairness, candor, and liberality than they have been 
wortto do. We have no disposition to enter into 
personal or political controversies. We desire 
earnestly and ardently to aid in rescuing the coun- 
try from its present embarrassents. We wih to 
forget party and think of our country, and ovr 
country alone. We feel derply and sensibly the 
delicate position we occupy, situated, as it were, 
between two contending parties; but we honestly 
and firm'y believe in the correctness ¢f that posi- 
tion, and will maiotain it, convinced that it is our 
duty so to do, as Republican Representatives. 


SPEECH OF MR. COOPER, 
OF GEORGIA, 

In the House of Representatives, April 7, 1842—Cn 
the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, 
upon the motionof Mr. C. J. Incersox: to re- 
duce the item of expenditure for courts, &«. of 
the United States from $475,000 to $375 000. 


Mr. Cuainman: Being in the habit of looking 
into the subject of taxation and expenditures, both 
public and private, with a view to reasonable eco- 
nomy, the first subject which engaged my attention 
cn my arrival at this place was this appropriation 
bill. 

At an early day, I examined its provisions and 
compared them with the acts of preceding years. I 
found bat little to objectto, as regards the great 
mass of the appropriations. | even thought I had di:- 
covered some promises of retrenchment in some 
— items, and was disposed to consider it very 
kind. 

But, sir, when I reached this item, nearly at the 
close of the bill, I perceived all, or nearly ail, the 
retrenchment promised in preceding items balanced 
by the excess of this one, over and above any 
sum ever before appropriated to a similar object; 
that this exceeded the largest ever before made, 
$125,000. It goes beyond the average expenditare 
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for this object during the last eight years, $221,000; 
and actually exceeds the approp‘iation of Jast year 
(1841) by $150,000. 

Thus, sir, before going through the bill, I saw the 
promises of retrenchment, shadowed forth in some 
of its parts, vanish; and the offered kindness as- 
sumed the 2ppearance of the “morning cloud or the 
early dew, that passeth away.” 

At this point I proposed an amendment, identical 
with that now moved by the gentleman from Péna- 
sylvania, and Jaid it with the bill to be offered on 
this occasion. That gentleman bas superseded me 
in the effort to get the floor. In ‘that, I am happy, 
for the Same motion comes with more propriety 
from him, as he is a member of the committee who 
reported this bill. Happy am I for another reason: 
He sts and acts on the same side of the House, 
politically, thatl usually do. There is yet another 
source of happiness to me. In his examination of 
this matter, he has resorted to the same facts which 
I have, and has anticipated me by presenting them 
ina manner most agreeable tousali. I should 
only weaken it by attempting a repetition, and will 
content myself with performing what he has left to 
me, the task of further illustrating the facts laid 
before us. 

In doing thi«, 1 will beg the attention of the com- 
mittee, for the reason that all I shall present will 
be such matter, and such alone, as may be deemed 
interesting “for them to took to, ia a mere business 
transaclion—a transaction involving the question 
of taxation as well as expenditure—one which, as 
faithful representatives, we can never be indifferent 
to, and ought never to press upon lightly. 

‘I shall begin with the year 1834, and include 
the last eight years—shall set down the expendi- 
ture on the subjeet before us for each year—show 
the aggregate and the average for six years ending 
at 1839—show the aggregate and average for the 
eight years, ending at the present year. I will 
then compare and contrast the present sum of 
$475,000 with former sums for the same object. 
I will refer to the expres:ed opinion of the chair- 
man (Mr. Fittmore] in regard to the expenditures 
on this head f'ra few years past, and out of his 
own moath, willl condemn him: I will prove that 
this appropriation cannot be defended. 





In 1834 it was 260,006 
Ia 1835 * 300,000 
In 1836 * 345,000 
In 1837“ 330,000 
In 1838 “ 350,000 
In 1839 * 128,000 


Divided by 6 )1,713,000 








Gives an average of 6 years $285,000 
At this average in five years, you perceive that in 
in 1839. the appropriations exceeded expenditures 
$120,000, consequently for that year the new ap- 
propriation was reduced to $128,000. 
In 1840 it was $300,000 
In 1841 “ 325,600 


Divided by 8 )2,038,000 

Gives an average of 8 years $254,000 

Atthis average there is in two yearsa deficit 
of $30 008. This deficit the Secretary says oc- 
curred in 1841. 

The highest appropriation ever made for any 
year since the foundation of the Government was 
$350,000. The highest average of eight yearsis 
$254,000. 

Jn regard to this item of expenditures for a few 
years past, the chairman of Ways and Means 
says: 

“This expenditure has been going on for the last few yeare 
with enormous rapidity.” 

By this be means it has becn too much and ought 
to be reduced. 

(Here Mr. Fittmore nodded assent. } 

That the average of $254,000 for the “last few 
years” is too high. That the sum of $350,000, ¢x- 
pended in 1838, was tco “enormeus.” 1 concur 
with him. 

Now what does this bill propose? It is the 
“enormous” sum of $475,000. It exceeds the 


| ‘argest sum ever before appropriated by the ‘enor, 
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mous” sum of $125,000. It exceeds the apprepri- 
ation of 1839 the “enormous” sum of $227,000. 
It exceeds the average of the “few years past” by 
the “enormous” sum of $221,000. Is this retrench- 
ment? Is it reform? Is 1t economy)? 

Now, sir, with the frank and strong declaration 
of the chairman, (Mr. Fittmore,] that “this ex- 
penditure has been going on for the last few 
years with enormous rapidity;” that the “com- 
mittee thought this item enormous,” and 
therefore called on the Secretary of the Tvea- 

to account fer it, we see the Secretary 
of the Treasury sending the following Jevter in 


reply: 
“Treasvry Department, Jan. 18, 1842. 

“Sm: [have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 17th instant, inquiring what portion of the amount 
estimated by the Register of the Treasury as necessary to be 
appropriated for expenses of courts, &c. was intended to defray 
the probable expenses occasioned by the bankrupt law. 

“By inquiriesin the Register’s oftice, and examination of the 
original estimate sent to that officer by the marshals, iLappears 
that $100,000, of the aggregate sum $475,000, was esumated 
for the expenditures to which you refer. 

“In reply to your further inquiry, ‘Why the estimate is 
larger this year than the ast,’ I have the honor to state that 

,000, the sum appropriated last year, was found insufficient 
to meet the claimschargeable to that appropriation by about 
$30,000, as 1 understand. 

“The increase of the population and business of the coun- 
try necessarily produces increased litigation before the courts, 
and adds to the expenses of the administration of justice. 

“The officer who is charged with making up the estimates, 
accordingly added $50,000 to the amount apprepriated last year, 
besides $100,000 before referred to. 

“From the best opinion I can form on the subject, 1 think 
$375,000 will be found necessary for this object, independent of 
the expenses attermpting the execution of the bankrupt law. 

lam, sir, very respectfully, 
Yonr obedientservant, 

W. FORWARD, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
“Alon. Mittarp FiLtmors, 

Chaiiman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives.” 

This is the Secretary’s response to a call made 
on him by the committee, to explain this immense 
item of expense—this vast increase of former ap- 
propriations beyond the wildest extreme of the 
most extravagant admioistration. 

I will here pause a moment to scan this paper, 
coming from the head of the money department of 
the Executive, to the head of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the [Touse, and then pass on to an 
examination of the resulis which the committee 
arrived at after complaining of this unexampled 
expenditure, and after requiring the Sscretary to 
furnish a justification for it. 

The first remark I make is, that this letter comes 
not through the House to the committee, but pri- 
vately tothe chairman. Asif the whole represen- 
tatives of a tax paying people had not a paramount 
right to be first advised of the whys and where- 
fores this large sum was required of them. 

This habit of applying for money by the heads 
of deparimen!s, heads of bureaus, inferior officers 
and agents, made directly to the committee, instead 
of to the House, has grown tobe an alarming abuse, 
and calls loudly for reform. Hundreds of thou- 
sands are applied for in this way, which the House 
knows not how nor where, for which no cfiicer is 
responsible, and which the representatives of the 
people who pay the tax, know not ef, until it is 
presented here with all the form, the influence, 
sanction, and authority of a committee which leads 
a majority on this floor. 

Some weeks ago I had the honor to present a re- 
solution, the object of which was to require all 
such applications for money to be made through 
this House, and by it to be referred to this commit- 
tee. It was objected to, and now lies on your ta- 
ble, to be called up at afuture day. lis effect, if 
adopted, will be to correct this evil, so long tolerat- 
ed, so much complained of. 

The second remark I make is that this letter de- 
clines the responsibility properly belonging to the 
bead of that department under the Executive, and 
casis iton a subordinate, whose official acts are 
merely mechanical. He says: 

“By inquiries in the Register’s office, and examination of the 
original estimate, sent to that officer by the marshals, it ap- 
pears,” &c. 


Here, then, is an “original estimate” of the mar- 
shals, (throughout the Union, possibly,) furnished 
the Committee of Ways and Means, for the appro- 
priation of $100,000, never called for before, since 
the Government was formed, no one responsible 



















for it but the “‘marshals.” As for tte Secretary, 
he says neither yea nor nay to it. 
however, to the residue of the item, he says: 


In relation, 


“The officer who is charged with making the estimates, ac- 


cordingly added 650,000.” 


He speaks of the “officer who is charged with 
making the estimates,” and means, no doubt, the 
“Register,” a mere book-keeper, paid for mechani- 
cal duties What officer do the Constitution and 
laws charge with making the estimates? The Se- 
cretary Who is paid for this high responsibility? 
The Secretary and the President. And yet, sir, he 
throws the responsibility of this mate on the 
Marshal and the Register. 

The third remark I make is, that the Secretary, 
in this response to a searching inquiry of the com- 
mittee, gives a reply ‘‘as his understanding” of the 
matter. By which it would seem that, without 
feeling any particalar obligation to speak of the 
propriety of the estimate, be may content himself 
with the probability of that made by bis subordinate 
officer, and leave the committee to inform itself as 
it may without the aid of any specifications from 
him. It seems to me that an officer onder such re- 
sponsibilities, who would habitually give his head 
and his hand to business, could not write thus, or 
leave us without some evidence of the basis of his 
estimates. 

I now pass, Mr. Chairman, from the character 
of this letter and the circumstances and manner of 
its reception by the House, to consider the effect it 
produced on the Committee of Ways and Means 
and the result they arrived at after its reception. 

This committee, it will be remembered, is com- 
posed cf members, principally, of the present ma- 
jority of this House —a party professing economy, 
and promising retrenchment and reform. 

In examining the appropriation bill before us, 
and the Secretary’s estimate, as the chairman has 
just told us, “they were struck with the great increase 
in this item above former years,” and resolved to sus- 
pend their action on it till the Secretary should sa- 
listy them. That satisfaction, such as it is, was 
rendered by the letter just commented on, and 
found wholly insufficient and unsatisfactory. 
Insufficient, because it does not account, why, 
during 1841, the first year of the new Admini«'ra- 
tion, the Treasurer shou'd have spent $30,000 
more than was appropria‘ed. Why he should have 
gone beyond asum which the chairman but this 


used $5000 more than the largest sum ever ap- 


rage cf the “‘last few years,” which the chairman, 
during this debate, declares was too “enormous.” 
Insufficient, sir, because it not only does nst ex- 
plain why this increase of expenditure existed 
during the year 1841, but wholly fails to explain 
why the same increase must be kept up for 1842, 
with an addition of $20000 over and above 
$100,000 asked for on account of the “Bankrupt 
law.”’ 

The Secretary asks for $325 000, the sum which 
it is said was too large tor the “last few years,” 
$30,000 for what he spent over and above this 
sum; $20 000, for increase of population &=. and 
$100,000, for the bankrupt law, and this makes the 
$475 000. 

For allthis he gives no specifications, no parti- 
culars, no details, but refers to the “es'imate” of 
his officers, the marshals and regis‘er in round sums, 
and says it will be wanting,” “he thinks,” and ‘‘as 
he understands.” 

New the reasonable expectation would be that 
such a letter, so insufficient and unsatisfying, sent 
to such a commiitee, in reponse to such a call, 
would not tend to make them reverse their opi- 
nions, as to the ‘‘enormous” character of this item, 
and that they would retrench it, by reducing it 
to an economical scale, ceriainly below that of the 
“last few years.” 

What is the fact, what the result? Why, they 
passed the entire sum of $475,000, without scru- 
ple or scrutiny; and when calied upon here in 
their places to justify and explain it before this 
committee and the country—they give as the only 
jastification, this insufficient and unsatisfying letter, 
which cannot even justify the Secretary himeelf. 
And in the very aci of doing this, the chairman of 





his bill to increase former appropriations annually 
$150,000. 





moment said was too * enormous.” Should have - 


propropriated before, and $70 000 above the ave-- 


Ways and Means solemnly declares that this 
item of expenditures for the “last few 
has been increasing with enormous rapidity.” Rye, 
whilst I am now speaking, he nods assent ty the 
proposition that “former appropriations ough , 
be reduced?” 


How does this stand with the proposition 


Mr. Chairman, I acknowledge the courtesy, ¢). 
vility, and shrewdness with which that chairman 


has managed the station he is now filling. By 


it is pertinent here to remark, that (for one I haye 


never expected him or his political friends to re. 
duce expenditures; and if this motion shall Prevail, 


it will be mainly by those uniformly denounced 
as extravagan'; for according to my observation 
here, it has ever been, as it now is, that when ex. 
penditurrs are to be reduced, those now engaged iy 
it, aided by a few of the cbairman’s friends, haye 
been relied on. And when they are to be increase 
the mass of the chairman’s friends, aided by a few 
opposed to him, have been lookedto. The reg. 
sors for this are well known here. 

There is one feature exhibited in this annna| 
process of taxation and increased expenditure | 
with the committee to observe. One hundred thoy. 
sand dsilars fer expenses of this Government on ac. 
count of the “Bankrupt law.” This, I suppose, is 
one of the good effects of that benign law, not 
before calculated on. The people at large mus 
pay $100,000 annually, to enable men to repudiat, 
their just debts. And this is to come out of th: 
pockets of thcse whose just demands will have 
been sponged out. A sum double what we used 
to pay for the entire judical expenses of the Go. 
vernment of these United States. All for the 
benefit of repudiation. 

Again, after this new Administration, (coming in 
for “retrenchment and reform,”) has expended, in 
this one particular of “court expenses,” $30,000 
more than was appropriated last year, the Secie- 
tary and the Ways and Means Committee, not 
only ask for $30,000, with $100 000 for the bank. 
rupt law on its beck, but the further sum of $20,000 
on account of ‘‘inersase of population,” &c. 

What, sir, will the country think of your econo- 
my, your retrenchment and reform? What of 
your denunciations of ‘‘ enormous expenditures” 
for the few last years? You now have the knife 
and the pruning hook; why do you not apply 
them ? 

Taking the estimates now presented and the sum 
proposed according!y by the committee, let us now 
inquire what must be the amount we shall have 'o 
pay en account of court expenses for the next eight 
years, beginning with 1841, adding each year 
$20,000 for “increase of population,” &ec, as ihe 
Secretary and the committee propose. é 


In 1842 itis $475,000 
“ 1843 it will be 495 000 
“ 1844“ 515,000 
“ 1845 535,000 
“1846 « 555,000 
“ 1847 575,000 
“1848 « 595.000 
“ 1849 « 615 000 


Thus making in eight years to come a sum mort 
than double the average of the eight years pasi- 
$265,000 more than the largest ever before mate, 
aod nearly double the sum appropriated last year. 
This I presume the chairman would now call a 
increase with “enormous rapidity.” And yet tte 
present estimate and the bill before us authorizs 
the cajculation. 

Where does the Secretary get the authority for 
estimating $20,000 annual increase ‘on account of 
population?” Not from the experience of eigh! 
years past. Itshows no such result. It is ev! 
dently the mere guess-work of his officer, ‘charged 
with making the estimates ” 

Duricg the course cf this argament, Mr, Chair: 
man, gentlemen advocating this part of the col 
mittee’s bill have triumphantly assumed a positiot 
long and often acted on, but seldom avowed. It's 
thi:: Without presenting to this commitiee the 
specifications, the bill of particulars showing tba! 
the sum here proposed is needed, they ask us 
pass this appropriation of near a balf million of 
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When we, who are to pay the taxes and 


= the money, rise to object, on the very 


round that it is not shown to be needed, and move 
. strike out $100,000, they, with an air of uiumph, 
jemand of us to show that this sum is not also 


—_— daring ever like this? To ask the people, 
who object to apprepriations, to show that the mo- 
ney is not wanted ! 

Sir, have long thovght, and sometimes said, 
that there are those in this Republic, who verily 
act asif the Government, money and all, belonged 
to them, and was subject to their use. That of 
right they might take the money, unless we could 
show they did not need it. 

But, sir, 1 main‘ain that this is an utter perver- 
sion of the first principle of all social compacts. 
A principle sacred to freemen, and one which will 
be surrendered only by slaves. It is that which 
declares, that taxes are unlawful until shown to be 
needed; and that the money should remain in the 
pockets of the people until you can show that it és 
wanted. 

It isnever incumbent on us td show that it is 
not wanted, except to expose misrule and tyranny. 

Ihave said thus much, because I have labored 
under the belief that we are likely to increase the 
public expenditures beyond former examples. 
That belief being confirmed remarkably in the 
one item which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has justly said is most liable to abuse, it became 
our duty to expose before this committee that 
which cannot be defended. 


SPEECH OF MR. ATHERTON, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In House of Representatives, March 30, 1842 —In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, the bill “ior the extension of the loan of 
1841, and for an addition of five millions of 
dollars thereto,” being then under consideration. 
Mr. ATHERTON said: It must be apparent to all, 

that one of the most important questions, if not the 

main question, connected with this bill, is whether an 
ample and specific pledge shall be offered in the ne- 
gotiation of the loan therein authorized, or whether 
this precaution, the importance of which has been 
s0 often inculcated by the most eminent statesmen, 
shall be neglected. More especially is this ques- 
tion forced upon us since the message of the President 
transmitted a few days since, in which he earnestly 
recommends a suspension ef the law distributing 
the proceeds of the public lands for the purpose of 
defiaitely pledging those proceeds for the repay- 
ment of the loan deemed so necessary, and for re- 
storing the injured credit of the nation. In the first 

Place, itis my intention to reply briefly to some 

Slatements made in the éourse of this de- 

baie on the subject of the public lands. The 

gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. MarsHatt] 
teferred to the land fund as a fund de- 
rived by means of cessions by certain States, and 
spoke of the impropriety of depriving the States of 
the residuum of that which they had ceded to the 
Government. O her gentlemen have spoken in a 
similar manner of the public lands. Indeed, this is 
he method of treating the subject common to all 
the advocates of the policy of distribution. To 
understand whether this view be correct, it is ne- 
cessary briefly 10 advert to some facts connected 

With the history of the public lands. 

The public lands may be divided into two 
Ciasses, 

1. Those ceded by several of the cld States to 
the United States, either under the Confederation, 
of Sidee the adoption of the Constitution. 

2. Those acquired since the adoption of the 
Constitution, from foreign nations, by treaty and 
peamaen, and paid for out of the National Trea- 

Let us first consider that portion included in the 
first of these divisions I: is well known as matter 
of history, that difficulties arose in framing and 
completing the Confederation on account of the 
public waste lancs. Though the territorial limits 
of the States were generally well. defined, yet 
they laid claim to waste lands beyond their 
limits by virtue of their charters. There were 

conflicting claims between certain States to the 





of the territory northwest of the Ohio river; New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, to pert. 
Other States ccniended that the public lands be- 
longed to a!l equally who had made common cause 
in the Revolutionary struggie, and thus were enti- 
tled to them as a common property. Maryland, 
Rhode Island, and New Jersey, for atime, declined 
joining the Confederation on this account, until, at 
length, all except Maryland acceded to the Articles 
of Confederation. On the first of March, 1781, 
by the accessiqg, of Maryland, the Confederation 
was perfected; @id from that time, during the Con- 
federation, and under the Constitution, the cessions 
w re made until they were completed. 

The times of the cessions were as follows: New 
York ceded her title March 1, 1781, Virginia in 
1784, Massachusetts in 1785, and Connecticut in 
1786, (except the Connecticut or Western Reserve, 
which was ceded in 1800.) South Carolina ceded 
in 1787, but no land was comprehen ied within the 
limits of the grant, which thus passed nothing. 

Government went into operation under the Con- 
stitution on the 4th March, 1789. 

North Carolina ceded her tile in 1790, and 
Georgia in 1802. 

Next: As to the territory ceded. 

By the cessions of New York, Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut, were acquired the lands 
now embraced wi hin the limits of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. North Caro- 
lina ceded what is now Tennessee. Georgia ceded 
all that part of the present States of Mississippi 
and Alabama north of the thirty-first degree of 
north Jatitude, in consideration of which the United 
States agreed to pay her, out of the proceeds, 
$1,250,(00, and to extinguish the Indian title 
within her limits. The definitive treaty of peace 
with Great Britain, of 1783, makes the river Mis- 
sissippi the western, and the thirty-first degree of 
north latitude the southern boundary of the United 
States. Within these boundaries are contained all 
the lands derived by cession from the States. They 
are now estimated at not far from one hundred mil- 
lionsofacres. Yet though the cessions of the States 
have supplied only this comparatively small and 
insignificant portion of the public domain, they 
have furnished a‘l the argamen!, or, more properly 
to speak, al] the pretence for argument, in favor of 
the right to distribute the proceeds of the Jands. 

That being the case, it is material to inquire, 
as to the terms of thecessions. These may be ga- 


“thered from the cessions of New Y.1k, Virginia and 


Georgia, as from these the arguments of the fri: nds 
of distribution are drawn, and as the title of Vir- 
ginia to the Territory northwest of the Ohfo has 
usually been considered the best.* New York 
ceded all her “right, title, interest, jurisdiction, and 
claim,"—‘‘to be granted, disposed of, and appro- 
priated in such manner only, es the Congress of 
the said Uni'ed or Confederated States shall order 
or direct.” The condition annexed, was that the 
lands ceded to the United States “shall be, and en- 
dure for the use and benefit «f such of the United 
States as shall become members of the Federal 
alliance of the said States, and for no other use 
or purpose whatever.” Virginia ceded all right 
title, and claim, as well of soil as jurisdiction; and, 
in the act authorizing the cession, itis provided 
that the “Lands ceded shall be consider.d a com- 
mon fund for the use and benfit of such of the Uni- 
ted States, as have become or shall become mem- 
bers of the Confederation or Federal alliance of 
the said States, V rginia inclusive, according to their 
usual respective proportions in the general charge and 
expenditure, and shall be faithtally and bona fide 
disposed of for that purpcese, and for no other use 
or purpo:e whatsoever ” 

{a the cession of Georgia, it is provided that the 
lands, afier satisfying various claims there recited, 
shall “be considered as a common fund for the use 
and benefit of ihe United States, Georgia inclu- 
ded, and sha!! be faihfuliy disposed of for that 
purpose, and for no other purpose whatever.” 


On the 10th of October, 1780, as aninducement | 


o the States to part with their claim, and to remove 
the obstacles to the completion of the Confedera- 





*Report of Mr. Stevenson of Pennsylvania, in 1823, to the 
Hlouse of Representatives, 
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tion, Cc ngress passed a resolve “ihat the necessary 
and reasonable expenses which any particular 
Siate shall bave incurred, since the commencement 
of the present war, in subduing any British posts, 
or in maintaining forts or garrisons within, aud 
for the defence, or in acquiring any part of 
the territory that may be ceded or relinqsished to 
the United States, shall be reimbursed. 


It is contended, with an earnestness that should 
preclude doubt as to the sincerity of those who 
avsume the position, that these lands were convey- 
ed to the General Government as a trustee, and 
pledged to pay the Revolationary debt, and after 
‘hat the proceeds belong of right to the States. 

Admit, for a moment, that the General Govern- 
ment can now have, as to these lands ceded to the 
Confederation, any powers not conferred by the 
Consiitu'ion. It is evident that they were ceded to 
the United Srates as a Government, as a Confede- 
ration. If there was a reversion intended, it must 
be to the Siates ceding, which is not contended 
for. The resolution of 1780 promises the reim- 
bursement of the expenses incurred by the States, 
among other things, in acquiring any part of the 
territory that may be ceded or relinquished—re- 
linquished to whom? To the United States. In the 
cessions there is no reservation—no reversion back 
—no remainder. The express terms are, that the 
fund shall be “a common fund” “for the use and 
benefi:” of the whole, “according to their usual 
respective proportions in the general charge and 
expenditure” If the States, by virtue of the 
cessions, have a right to these proceeds, an obliga- 














| tion equal to that of indebtedness rests on the Ge- 


neral Government, and the General Government 
commits a wrong in withholding cne farthing; and 
this would apply not only to the future, but the 
Yet in the discussion on the land 
bill it was admitted by one of the ablest of its ad- 
vocates, that it ‘‘was nota violation of the com- 
pacts to use the proceeds like other revenue.” The 
law itself provides for a suspension of the distribu- 
bution inthe eventof war. I cannot understand 
this claim, founded on a right now perfect, now im- 
perfect; now insisted on, and in the next breath 
abandoned. What, from the words and obvious 
meaning of the compacts, is the spirit and equity 
of the whole matter? Surely that the proceeds 
should form a common fand, and should, by their 
amount, lessen the usual respective proportions of 
the States in the general expenditure. Strange, 
indeed, that those cessions whuse object was to re- 
lieve the people from taxation, for the purposes of 
the General Government, are now to be made an 
excuse for taxalion! Who, under the Confedera- 
tion, paid the taxes for the support of the General 
Government? The people of the States. Who 
now pay those taxes? The people of the States. 
The only method by which the spirit and intention 
of the cessions can, by any possibility, be carried 
out, is to permit the proceeds of the lands to go 
into the Treasury as a common fund, and 
diminish so far the general charge, and thas 
the respective proportion in that general charge, 
of the people of each State. The land distriba- 
tion law itself acknowledges this principle while it 
violates and tramples it under foot, The reason 
for the additional ten per cent. given by the law to 
the new States, is alleged to be their nore rapid 
comparative increase in popalation. Why? It is 
an endeavor, vain indeed, but anendeavor to car- 
ry out the equity of apportioning the proceeds ac- 
cording to the proportion of the people of each 
State in the general charge, which can only be 
done by permitting those proceeds to go into the 
Thus the law i'- 
self acknowledges the wrong it inflicts by a use- 
less and blundering attempt to palliate some of 


|| the consequences of that wrong. 


Bu: it will nt be contended: that the Govern- 


| ment has any power except under the Constitu- 
| tion, the parties 'o which were the same as to the 


Confederation. The cessions of Georgia and 
North Carolina, es has been already seen, were 
subseqnent to the adoption of the Constitation, 
and there has never been any distinction drawn on 
that accun', beiween the Jands ceded by ther, 
and these ceded by other S.ates. Sy article 4, 
section 3, of the Constitution, the General Go- 
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vernment has power ‘‘to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respec'ing the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the United 
States, and nothing in the Constitution shall be 
so construed as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States or of any particular State.” The 
meaning of this clause is obvious. Certain lands 
had, at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion been ceded. These constituted ‘the territory” 
of the United States, “to dispose of” which the same 
power is given as to dispose of “other property.” 
Some of the Siates had not relinquished their ti- 
tles tothe landsclaimed by them. Other States 
had always insisted that the waste lands of right 
should be considered acommon fund. Thus the 
provision was inserted saving all the rights of the 
United Siates, and each particular State. It is a 
fact worthy of remark, that the advocates of the 
power of the General Government to distribute 
the proceeds of these ceded lands, place it on va- 
rious grounds, as if determining first to exercise 
that power, and groping about for reasons or ex- 
cuses afterwards. It may truly, as Mr. Clay said 
of the power tocharter a Bank of the United 
States, be ealled “a vagrant power,” which wan- 
ders through the Constitution, now attempting to 
rest in one spot, now in another, but never finding 
a permanent and secure abode. 

Some have derived the power from the fact that 
the land revenue has always been considered like 
the revenue from other sources, and they would 
seem to argue that the right to borrow money, or 
to raise revenue by any ether means, implies the 
right to expend it for any purpose. A gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winrsrop,] in the de- 
bate last session on the distribution bill, said he 
could not have supported it unless he had consi- 
dered the proceeds of thy lands to stand on diffe- 
rent grounds from sums raised by taxation. Others 
deduce the power from the clause of the Constitu- 
tuuon heretofore quoted, and the same gentleman 
contended that the right “to dispose of,” includes 
the right to apply the proceeds for any object which 
Congress in their wisdom or folly may think pro- 
per. This view directly conflicts with all those ar- 
guments based on the obligations of the Govern- 
ment asa trustee, and the supposed right of the 
Siates to theic disiributive shares in this fund. Be- 
sides, it has been seen that the Constitution confers 
the same power to dispose of ‘‘other property” be- 
longing to the United States, as to dispose of “the 
territory.” It must then follow, as a necessary 
consequence of this mode of reasoning, that Con- 
gress has power to dispose of our ships of war or 
forts, or Jands purchased as sites for public works, 
and distribute the proceeds, or give them away, or 
apply them for any object which they may “thiok 
proper,” instead of placing them in the public 
‘Treasury to be used for “the common defence and 
general welfare,” in the methods limited by the 
specified powers granted in the Constitution. If, 
when money shail have been borrowed, or revenue 
raised by imposts, or a sum realized froma sale of 
the ‘ property” of the United States, the right fol- 
lows to expend those moneys for any object Con- 
gress shall chocse, the Government is no longer 
one of limited powers, and the Constitution is a 
mockery. It seems so plain a proposition, that no 
reasoning can make it plainer that Congress has no 
right to expend money for any purpose for which 
it has no rigbt to tax the people; since the exer- 
cise of the former power involves, to the same 
extent, the necessity of the exercise of the latter. 

Another a: pect of the subject deserves a few re- 
marks. It is admitted by those who insist on the 
deeds of cession as affording reasons for the scheme 
of distribution, that all the expenses incident to the 
acquisition and management of the fund are to 
be paid, besides the Revolutionary debt, before 
the distribution should commence. Time will 
only permit me to say that attempts have been 
made, and I think successfully, to show that the 
public lands are indebted to the Treasury in a 
large amount, and even that this is the cace in 
relation to those acquired by cession. For it must 
be recollected that all the lands brought into mar- 
ket are purchased from the Indians, the whole hay- 
’ng been subject to the Indian title. Not one foot 
has been sold without having first been thus pur- 


chased. The States by their cessions only in effect 
conveyed the right to purchase of the Indians. 
And there are to be taken into consideration the 
sums paid in pursuance of treaties, for permanent 
annuities—annuities for years—for life—specific 
articles to be delivered—expenses of removal, &c. 
besi'es all the expenses of the machinery of the 
land system, to say nothing of the wars with In- 
dians arising from these sources. 

Whether these lands be indebted to the Trea- 
sury or not, so far as the past is concerned, the 
friends of the law of last session insig@jn the right 
of the States to the nett proceeds which shall yearly 
acerue. Yet what is the law? While it professes 
to distribute only the nett proceeds, a!l must see 
that this is profession only, and that, in this re- 
spect, it operates as acheai and a delusion. The 
law deducts from the gross proceeds only the “‘sa- 
laries and expenses on account of the General 
Land Office; expenses for surveying public lands; 
salaries and expenses in the surveyor general’s 
office; salaries, commissions, and allowances to the 
Registess and Receivers, and the five per centum to 
new States.” Tat greatest source of expense by 
which the lands themselves are purchased from the 
aboriginal inhabitants is entirely omitted, and no 
deduction is made for annuities and expenses of 
all sorts in treating with the Indian tribes. The 
people are to be taxed for these expenditures— 
amounting in some years to millions—often greater 
in a year than the whole average yearly revenue 
from the lands, in order to supply means for this 
favorite scheme of distribution. 

In the preceding remarks, an attempt has been 
made to show that the terms of the cessions afford 
no just ground for the system of distribution, but 
that, on the contrary, the true construction of those 
cessions, and the Constitution its: lf, imperatively 
forbid any such application of the proceeds of the 
lands. But let us admit, for the purposes of the 
argument, the force of all the considerations 
drawn from the deeds of cession by the advocates 
of distribution; the fact, the undeniable fact, pre- 
sents itself that these considerations are entirely in- 
applicable to by far the larger portion of the lands 
covered by the distribution scheme. To show 
this, let us turn our attention to those Isnds which 
fall under the second division, viz: “those which 
have been acquired by the United States since the 
adoption of the Constitution, by treaty and pur- 
chase from foreign nations, and paid for out of 
the national Treasury.” 

By the treaty of Paris ef April 30, 1803, be- 
tween France and the United States, France con- 
veyed the soil and jurisdiction of the colony and 
province of Louis‘ana, in consideration of which 
the United States agreed to pay to France §11,- 
250 000 and $3,750,000 to our own citizens for 
French spoliations on our commerce. 

By the treaty made at Washington, with Spain, 
on the 22d of Febrvary, 1819, Spain conveyed 
East and West Florida, and what is now part of 
the States of Louisiana, Alabama, and Misvissippi, 
and the United States released their claim for spo- 
liations, and agreed to pay our citizens five mil- 
lions of dollars on that aecount. 

By the former of these treaties, the United States 
acquired all that territory which now constitutes a 
large part of the State of Louisiana, the whole of 
the States of Missouri and Arkansas, the Territory 
of Iowa, and the millions of acres stretching thence 
to the West. 

These, then, are the lands acquired bv purchase 
—those within the limits of East and West Fiori- 
da, the whole of the State of Louisiana, part 
of Alabama and Micssissippi, the whole of the 
States of Mi-souri and Arkansas, the Territory of 
Iowa, and that immense domain extending west. 
ward to the Western ocean. They are estimated 
by none at less than eight or nine hundred mil- 
lions of acres. 

Of the lands now ready for sale, those acquired 
by purchase are greater in quantity than those 
ceded by the Staies, and far superior in quality. 
The latter have been more culled and picked, froin 
having been longer in the market; and in some of 
the States, the territory of which was acquired by 
cessions of the States, the remaining lands may be 
considered as of little value to the Government. 


The lands acquired by purchase now furnish the 
greater proportion of the land revenue. And of 
the whole public domain, the lands ceded are to 
those acquired by purchase, in quantity, as one 
acre te eight or ten, and some have sup. 
posed, only as cne to eighteen or twenty, 
Why, then, speak thus of the deeds of cession from 
the States? What have arguments diawn from 
them to do with these lands acquired by purchase 
from foreign nations? What have they to do with 
a distribu'ion scheme embracing these lands? yj. 
dently nothing. Yet, surprising as it may appear, 
gentlemen get up here and gravely argue in favor 
of such a scheme from the tenor of the cessions by 
the States; nay, these constitute the beginning, the 
middle and the end of all their attempts to justify 
the measure. Were any thing wanting to demon. 
strate the utier weakness of a cause,it would be 
found in the necessity cf resorting to such expedi- 
ents for its support. 

Lest it might seem too glaring to pass entirely 
over the fact that some of the lands included 
in the land distribution Jaw, were not ceded 
by the States, the position was assumed by the 
chairman of the committee who reported the bill, 
that these lands ought to be considered like lands 
derived from cessions, because they were never in- 
tended to be a source of revenue {or defraying the 
expenses ef the Government. I ask, sir, whether, 
when they were purchased and paid for out of the 
Treasury, they were intended to furnish a fund for 
distribution among the States? Will any genile. 
man say he believes this was the case? If they 
were never intended to be a source of revenue for 
defraying the expenses of the Genera! Gover- 
ment, itseems to follow much more conclusively 
that they were never intended to furnish revenue 
for defraying the expenses of the States. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Unpsn- 
woop] also madea suggestion on this point, which, 
comipg from one of his sonnd judgment, went far 
to ecnvince me of the difficulties under which his 
case labored. Hecontended that Government had 
no constitutional right to purchase Louisiana, and 
therefore the ground of unconsti'utionality cannot 
be applied to the fund thus acquired. In other 
words, that because the fund has been unconstitu- 
tionally acquired, it may be unconstitutionally dis- 
tributed! It has generally been conceded that the 
purchase of Louisiana, by which this vast domain 
was acquired, and the mouth of the Mis- 


. sissippi secured, anc for which Mr. Jefferson 


has of late received the commendations of all 
parties, was no! strictly within the powers of Go- 
vernment conferred by the Constitution. Bat it 
has been deemed that the urgent necessity of the 
case, andthe immen-e advaniages to accrue, not on- 
ly excused, but required the act. There is as much 
similarity between a viclation of the Constitution, 
involved in such a measure, demanded by reasons 
of state and justified by a nation, and the violation 
of the Cons'‘itution in the distribution scheme, as 
there is between an acquisition of power by con- 
quest and an acquisition by petty larceny. In ad- 
dition to this, if the purchase of Louisiana was @ 
violation of the Constitution, in what did the 
harm, the essence, the wrong of that violation con- 
sisi? Certainly, in paying for the purchase out of 
the national Treasury, and taxing the people on 
account ofthat payment. There have been paid 
in principal and interest for the purchase of Louisi- 
ana, twenty-ihree and a half millions of dollars. 
If, then, this money was wrongfully taken from the 
Treasury for this acquisition, the only reparation 
you can make is to suffer the proceeds of the ac- 
quisition to go into the Treasury. If the people 
have been unjustly and unconstitutionally taxed 
by the General Government for that purpose, it 1s 
an imperative dictate both of justice and the spirit 
of the Constitution that they should be saved from 
taxation for the purposes of the General Govern- 
ment to the full extent of all the proceeds ef the 
lands thus paid for, at least that those proceeds 
should not be applied to an entirely different ob- 
ject. 

An attempt bas been made in the foregoing re- 
marks to show that the Government has no right 
to distribute the proceeds of the lands among 
the States. Butifthis were a doubtful question, 
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pay, even if the mere right should be conceded, 
sob w distribution operates so unequally and un- 
igstly, its effects upon the State Governments and 
ihe General Government are so injurious, that these 
considerations would afford reasons against it as 
decided as the most evident want of constitutional 
There has, before the passage of the land distri- 
pation law, never been any distinction in the Trea- 
sury between the revenue derived from lands and 
other revenue. If three millions yearly are to be 
taken from the Treasury, it is evident that vacoum 
must be supplied by taxation of the people. If, as 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marsnatt] re- 
cently admitted, one motive for passing the loan 
pill is the necessity it will create of laying a tariff, 
how much more is this a motive for distribution. 
Bat how injurious is the operation. The necessity 
arises of taxation, not only to the amount distri- 
bated, but beyond that amount; for the expenses 
of distribution and collection are first to be deduct- 
ed ere the sum is returned to the States. Not only 
so, bat the taxes are paid by the consumers and 
the sum is increased by commissions and profits 
paid by them on the duties advanced by the im- 
porter. It may be estimated that for every dollar 
you cause the people to pay, you give back about 
seventy-five cents. But you do not give back even 
ihis diminished amount to the persons paying the 
taxes. You tax to the amount of one dollar for 
the sake of giving away seventy-five cents. You 
tax the people of a Siaie one thousand dollars for 
the sake of giving, not to the people, but to the 
Stale, its corporations, and wealihy individuals, 
seven hundred and fi'ty dollars. 

Three millions a year are to be distributed from 
the Treasury. It is evident that were this to re- 
main in the Treasury, the people would be relieved 
from taxation for the purposes of the General Go- 
vernmeat to that amount. Its disiribution among 
the States must create a necessity of taxing the 
people to that amount at least. So the whole ope- 
ralion, in the aspect most favorable to the support- 
ers of the measure, amounts to something absurd 
and idle. Money is raised from the consumers— 
the people—and distributed by the General Go- 
vernment. If the three millions distributed go to 
the same persons who pay the tax of three millions 
to replace it, is not the distribution vain and use- 
‘ess? If the three millions distributed go to the 
same persons who pay the tax, and those persons 
are obliged to pay more than three millions to re- 
place it,is not the distribution worse than useless? 
And if, as is the case, the three millions distributed 
do not go to the same persons who pay the tax of 
threé millions and more to replace the sum thus 
distributed, is not the distribution system enormous- 
ly unjust and iniquitous? Yet what other end can 
it have? Nome other under Heaven. It esta- 
blishes a perpetual drain from the earnings of labor 
into the coffers of capital. Its effect is that of a 
scheme of a party of privilege to absorb the sub- 
slance and the rights of the people. 

Nor can I conceive that the mons'rovus injustice 
of the operation of the measure is at all palliated 
by the view which was suggested by the gentle- 
manfrom Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop,] who said 
he could not consent to the idea that railroads, 
canals, and internal improvements of the Siates, 
which would be carried on by this money so distri 
buted, are of no advantage to the poor, Sir, the 
question is not whether the construction of such 
works may not be of incidental advantage to the 
poor, but whether it is just to make the poor pay 
for them equally with the rich. The tax is paid by 
the consumers. And who can deny the extreme 
and glaring oppression of compeiling the man 
Without property to pay for the construction of a 
pablic work an equal sum with his wealthy neigh- 
bor, the value of whose property is perhaps to be 
thus doubled! This is traly a most effectual me- 
thod to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
And when this system of raising money from the 
consumers for such objects, this system, so insidious 
and subtle, but still no less taxation, comes to be 
Well understood, its authors can no longer find re- 
foge - the only principle which seems to recom- 

nd it— 


“He that is robbed, 
Let him not know it, is not robbed at all.”’ 
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lts effect is for the General Government to tax 
the people, in order to save the State Governmen's 
the necessity of laying taxes on property. And, it 
might be added, in order to enable the States fool- 
ishly and extravagantly to waste the money. The 
operation «f that viciows system in which one body 
takes the responsibility of raising money, and an- 
other bas the liberty ef expending it, has been suf- 
ficiently exposed here «nd elsewhere. There is no 
restraint on extravagance or excess. It involves 
the very system of the sharper or the robber or the 
prodigal heir, who lavishly spends money earned 
by others. But itis said it is to save some of the 
States from the necessily of resorting to direct taxa- 
tion. Is thata partof the business of the General 
Government? Most of the States now employ di- 
rect taxation; why should not the rest? Are you 
willing to levy a direct tax by the General Government 
for such a purpose? What right have you to levy 
money by indirect taxation, which you could not 
also raise by direct taxation? 


Again: it is said the Siates are in debt. Some 
of them are not in <ebt. Some of them, who are 
in deb', refuse your pretended boon. Yes, sir, and 
one reason of this very indebtedness of the States 
is, thatthe policy of distribution has been tried; 
and I am not a believer in that political home- 
pathy that would effect a cure by the same means 
that caused the disease. By thus affording means 
of expending money without the responsibility of 
raising it, you stimulate an appeti'e which, like the 
spendibrift’s, grows by feeding. And as Catiline 
was said to be “alieni appetens sui profusus,” you 
do what is in your power to render ihe States at 
once rapacious and wastefal. 


Itis destructive of State rights, as it tends to con- 
centrate power in the General Government, and 
reduce the States to the condition of dependants, 


The power of the General Government must be 
enlarged by the additional power of raising and 
distributing money, and i's action, ils patronage, 
and its officers increased. Nor can I conceive of 
any thing more humiliating than for the States to 
come here, proclaiming their indebtedness, profess- 
ing their dread of resorting to direct taxation, and 
soliciting assistance. The tendency of such a state 
of things is inevitable towards a system in which 
the people and the States are to be taken cafe of 
like paupers, by the General Government, which 
is to be called upon to regulate their industry, to 
pay theif debis, to enable them to get money with- 
out labor, and spend it without havirg earned it, 
or used any legitimate means to raise it. In such 
a tendency is contained the germ of all evi!s which 
could threaten our Republican instiiutions—a high 
tariff for protecting one branch of industry, at ihe 
cost of another—@ system of internal improve- 
ments, wastefully and ruinously carried on, and 
paid for by the General Government, by the equal 
contributions of all for the special benefit of a fa- 
vored few—a naticnal funded debt in time of 
peace, of which we now have the proof before 
us—a sysiem of taxation falling heavily on the 
poor, and lightly on the rich, and all measures of 
consolidation and corruption, consisting, among 
other things, to quote the words of the preamble to 
the resolutions of 1798, of ‘‘Fiscal systems and ar- 
rangements which keep a host of commercial and 
wealthy individuals embodied and obedient to the 
mandates of ihe Treasury.” 


I have said that the distribution scheme esta- 
blishes a perpetual drain from the earnings of in- 
dusiry into the coffers of cap tal. Bat it professes 
to give. I confess I fear such gifts, and those who 
bear them. It has all that generosity common to 
the schemes of an anti popular party, which joves 
to see dependants, and } refers to distribute alms, 
rather than place the masses in a situation where 
they can take care of themse!ves; and even robs 
and oppreszes firs', for the sake of giving after- 
wards. 

Sir Edward Bulwer says of Cymon that “he 
concealed the odium of his polities beneath the 
manile of his charities, for while he courted the 
favor, be advanced not the wishes of the pecp'e.” 
The directors of the United States Bank voted 
thousands to a Southern city which bad suffered 
from fire, and a princely amount of silver plate to 
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a favorite, and plundered the widow and the or- 
phan. So this scheme, in the true vein of oligar- 
chical magnificence, bestows largesses with one 
hand, and with the other picks the pockets of the 
people. Ii tends to corrupt and degrade the States, 
and impoverish their industrious habitants, while 
it altempts alike to cheat and deceive both. It 
fastens upon Siate rights with iron grasp, and af- 
fects to be giving only a fond embrace, while it is 
strangling them in its deadly folds; and on the tax- 
paying, laborious middling and poorer classes, it 
fatally fixes itself. Like the vampyre, which at- 
tacks the sleeper, it drains dry to their source the 
very springs of life, while fanning its victim into 
security and slumber, and delusively seems to give 
back the breath it is taking forever away. 

Such, as I conceive, is the scheme of distributing 
to the States the proceeds of the public lands. The 
President himself, theugh he recommended that 
measure at the last session, has now, by a message 
to the House, acknowledged the propriety of sus- 
pending i's operation, for the purpose of susiaining 
the honor and credit of the nation, and pledging the 
proceeds of the Jands in the loan bill now before 
us. This being a bill for creating a national debt 
fora large amount to run for twenty years, in a 
time of peace, it is not surprising there should be 
some sensiliveness as to the inquiry, whence the 
necessity for such a measure? The debt left by the 
late Administration is perpetuaily referred to. 
Where are those “new books” that were to be 
opened immediately after the present Administra- 
tion came into power? Gen'lemen talk of funding 
the debt of the last Administration? The twelve 
million loan bill of the last session was then said 
to be for that purpose. About half of it was ren- 
dered available, and this bill proposes to render the 
remainder so. Is thatall? No; but an additional 
five millions is to be added, and this after you have 
already, at thissession, passed a biil authorizing 
the issue of five millions of Treasury notes; which 
Treasury notes, as I shal] show, are enough, within a 
million, to cover all the debt contracted by the last 
Administration, and left outstanding at its close. Is 
even that all? No; but you propose in this bill to 
pay interest on Treasury notes outstanding, which 
may amount to eight millions of dojlars, and thus 
convert them iato a permanent debt. How many 
times, pray, do you intend “to fund the debt” of 
the late Administration? Sir, let us seriously in- 
quire what is the amount of the debt bequeathed 
by the last Administration. The means are at 
hand for showing that so clearly, that no one will 
dispute the result. I rely not on conjectures, nor 
eslimates, bor mere asserfien, but on facts, and 
facts proven by official documents from the Trea- 
sury Depariment. Here is Senate document No. 
41, of this session, being ‘‘a report from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury transmitting, in compliance 
with a resolution of the Senate, a statement of the 
public debt on the 3d of March and 23d of Decem- 
ber, 1841,” and transmitted to the Senate on the 
10th day of January last. 

In that document, it appears that the whole 
public debt on the 23d of December jast was 
$14,728,085. 

The debt on the 3d of March, 1841, is stated as 
follows, as taken verbatim from the official docu- 
ment: 

Statement of the public debt on the 3d of March, \8A1. 
“Treasury notes outstanding : - * $6,607,361 54 


Debt of the corporate cities of the District 
of Columbia, assumed by the United 




































States ‘ 1,440,000 00 
The funded debt— 
principal + $53,174 38 
interest + 243,106 36 
———— 296,280 74 
The unfunded debt: 
Registered certi- 
ficates - $26,622 44 
Do. Treasury notes 
issued during the 
late war - 4.475 00 
Do Mississippi cer- 4320 09 
ti i ‘ates * 320 
” ———— 36,487 B 
oe 331,698 27 
€3.379 056 81 








‘* This amount is exclusive of notes received for duties and 
lands subsequent to the 3let December, 1840, which were not 
reported on for record on the 3d March, 1831, by the account 
jag officers.”’ 
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Thus the amount of the pubiic debt, on the 34 
of March, 1841, (the time when the late Admini- 
stration went out of power,) was $8,379,059—be- 
ing less, by $6,349,026, than the public debt on the 
23d day of last December. 

To that excess, this loan Vill proposes to add 
eleven and ahaif millions, besides the power to 
fund outstanding Treasury notes. The amounts 
given from the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, just quoted, include the whole pnblic debt at 
the periods mentioned. Let us inquire what was 
the debt of the last Administration included in the 
public debt on March 3, 1841, the whole amount 
being stated at $8,379,059. Deduct from this sum 
the *‘debt of the corporate cities of the District of 
Columbia assumed by the United States,” amount- 
ing to $1,440 000, and the (old) funded and un- 
funded debt, $331,698, amounting in the whole to 
$1,771,698, and there remains $6,607,361. By 
the note appended to the document, it appears 
that the Treasury notes received for duties and 
lands subsequent to the 3ist December, 1840, 
which were not reported on for record on the 31 of 
March, 1841, were not taken into account. These 
are estimated to be about $1,000,000, which, taken 
from the amount above, would give the amount cf 
debi incurred by the late Administration. and out- 
standing when they left office, $5,607,361. This 
18 also confirmed by the official report of Mr. 
Ewing, late Secretary of the Treasury, by which 
it appears that the amount of Treasury notes out- 
standing on the 4th of March, 1841, was $5,648,- 
512. As I said on a former occasion, since the la’e 
Administration created no funded debt, the method 
by which to ascertain their debt when they went 
out of power, is to recur to the amount of Trea- 
sury notes then outstanding. Thus it is shown 
from official dccuments, beyond the reach of cavil 
or contradiction, that the debt incurred by the late 
Administration, and outstanding when they left 
offiee, is little more than five millions and a half of 
dollars. 

Soon afier the present Administration came into 
power, eager to carry out their plans, the extra ses- 
sion was called, as was asserted, for reasons prin. 
cipally connected ‘‘with the finances of the coun- 
try.” There were sufficient means provided which, 
prudently administered, would have carried on the 
Government through the year, had not this step 
been taken. On the 2ist of July, 1841, a bill was 
passed for a loan of twelve millions. Of this there 
have been already borrowed $5,577,476 The 
bill which we are now considering proposes to ren- 
der available the remaining $6,422,524 of the old 
loan, and also to provide for an additional loan 
of five millions. By it authority is also proposed 
to be given to pay interest on outstanding Treasury 
notes as they become due, and keep them out for an 
indefinite period. Suppose the amount, thus, to 
be kept out, eight millions of dollars, the whole 
debt created by this bill will amount to twenty-five 
millions of dollars. 

The message of the President even throws outa 
suggestion that “few of the burdens for which pro- 
vision isnow required to be made have been 
brought upon the country during his short admi- 
nistration of its affairs.’ The gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Cu:nina] hasgiven an expla- 
nation of this which certainly never occurred to 
me on the perusal of the me:sage. He admits that 
the debt left by the late Administration was not of 
sufficient importance alone to justify that remark, 
but supposes that the President alluded to other 
things, among which was the reduction of duties 
by the compromise act. This solution of the 
meaning of the President does not, to say the least, 
seem very obvious, as the President has never ma- 
nifested any dissatisfaction at the compromise act; 
and if that act was intended to be designated as 
one of “the bardens’”? now afflicting the country, 
and not caused by “his short adminisiration,” to 
Mr. Clay the blame should be imputed by the 
friends of that distinguished personage, as on him 
they have conferred all the credit of the passage of 
that act. Yet, notwithstanding the gent'eman 
from Massachusetts has felt the necessity of reliev. 
ing the President from the charge of imputing the 
debt. now sought to becontracted, to the last Admi- 
nistration, yet, in another portion of his remarks, 


he spoke of “fonding an inherited debt.” I ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts whether this loan 
bill enly proposes to fund an inherited debt? No, 
sir; his remarks in defence of the President show 
that not to be his opinion. 

We have herea most forcible commentary on the 
rule which has been adopted for fixing a time for 
taking bills out of committee, and taking the ques- 
tion on all amendments pending, and which 
may be offered, and on the billitself, without de- 
bate. 

he chairrean of the Committee of Ways and 
Means has been instructed by his committee to 
withdraw the amendment proposing to strike out 
the additional five millions of the loan—which 
withdrawal is equivalent to moving an additional 
amount of five millions. Although it is thus 
proposed to add five millions to the lean bill of last 
session, besides the power to keep out, indefinitely 
outstanding Treasury notes, this is to be done 
without the chairman himself having the power to 
explain why it should bedone. Hehas not even 
had the opportunity to make an opening speech on 
this important measure, and give his ideas as to 
the practicability of obtaining the loan, the amount 
required, and the reasons why there is to be such 
an addition of five millions. 

Mr. Fittmore said if he understood the gentle. 
man correctly, he had complained that the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means had 
not explained the situation of the Treasury. 

Mr. Atuerton said he had complained not ot 
the gentleman but of the rule. 

Mr. Fittmore regretted it very much. He had 
tried to get the floor last night, but the gentleman 
had succeeded over him. 

Mr. Arserton said the question is now on 
ame:dments pending. The billas a distiact ma- 
tured measure, up to this time, when the hour ap 
proaches for stopping all debate, has never, for one 
moment, been before us. How does the matter 
now appearon the face of the papers. The bill 
was reported early in the session, and provided for 
rendering available the balance of the twelve mil- 
lion loan of the last session, and for an addition 
of five millions thereto. Soon after this, a bill 
was passed authorizing the issue of five millions of 
Treasury notes, and, in consequence of this, an 
amendment was reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, to strike from the loan bill the 
section authorizing the addition of five millions. 
But the message of the President of March 8, 1842, 
accompanied by a letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the same effect, while authority is 
solicited to pay interest on outstanding Treasury 
notes, when due, requests a further loan for the re- 
demption of Treasury notes ich will be out- 
s‘anding at the end of the year. h’s request was, 
at first, declined by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, because no statements of the amount pro- 
bably required for the purpose were transmitted. 
More recently the Department has estimated the 
sum required at $5 690,000; and the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means has been in- 
structed to withdraw the amendment proposing to 
strike out the additional five millions. And yet 
the committee will be called upon to vote on this 
new aspect of affairs, which is hereafter to arise, 
and is equivalent to proposing another five million 
loan in addition to the sums proposed by the 
printed bill and amendments as they now stand, 
without debate! 

Mr. Fitumore said he wished the gentleman 
would give him the balance of the time that he 
might explain the amendment and the necessity of 
the bill. 

Mr. Arnerton declined doing this, saying that 
this was a rule of the majority, and he was willing 
they shon'd have all the benefit of it. What (con- 
tinued Mr. A.) is now the situation of the coun- 
try, its credit, its hon? In the letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of March 11th, to the chair- 
man of the Committee of Waysand Means, is the 
following passage. “The c:barrassments of the 
money market, and progressive decline of public credit, 
are now such as, in the opinion of the Department, 
to call fora provision in the loan bill, by which 
the stock can be sold for whatever it will bring.” 
Yes, itis proposed to hawk the hitherto unsullied 


credit of the nation in the market, to be sold to the 

highest bidder. Gentlemen on the other side have 

said they did not consider themselves responsible 

for this state of things, and have spoken as if the 
Executive was alone responsible. Who ij; the 
President? The individual elected by themselves 
to the Vice Presidency, and who they knew, jp 
case of the death of General Harrison, must sue. 
ceed to the office of the President. Who are the 
members of the cabinet? Every one of them Pro- 
minent members of the “great Whig party.” Has 
the Executive refused his assent to any measure 
proposed or passed by the overwhelming Whj 

majority in Congress except the bank alcne? No 

sir. None can forget thatit was announced a 
the close of the extra session that the Whig 
party had succeeded in every thing except one 
measure, and that, on the whole, the experiment of 
that session had been eminently successful; and 

most especially, in the adoption of that great cardi. 
nal measure, the land distribution bill. It has been 
exultingly proclaimed that the Whig majority here 
is firm and united, and that there can be found only 
half a dozen seceders. What is the tendency, then, 
of this attempt to escape responsibility? It is to 
abolish the power of Congress altogether. This 
House, which alone can originate revenue bills, 
with a vast and united Whig majority, is nothing! 
The Senate, containing the representatives of the 
sovereignty of the States, also with a large Whig 
majority, is nothing! Both Houses combined, by 
the power of majorities acting under the same im- 
pulses, are nothing! The Executive is every 
tuing! This is the result of the reasoning of those 
gentlemen, who sometimes express so much horror 
of Executive power! Never cou'd a more fatal 
blow be struck at the importance of Congress. 
Gentlemen of the majority surely would not beso 
unjust as to attempt to place any part of the re- 
sponsibility oa us, who are in a helplees minority 
here, and when they vote down every thing we 
propose. In the Committee of Ways and Means, 
a proposition was offered to recall and pledge the 
proceeds of the lands. It was voted down. The 
same proposition has been offered here. The ma: 
jority declared it out of order. They cannot blame 
us, the minority, for not being able to succeed in 
measures which they themselves vote down, nor 
forthe effects of measures which they have suc- 
ceeded in passing against our remonstrances and 
our votes. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusa- 
ING] said that the administration of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren entered upon a debt, and tbat, taking out the 
receipts from public lands, for the four years of 
that Administration, there was a constaatly defi- 
cient and decreasing revenue, and that it had a re- 
source in seventeen millions of available funds, 
which this Administration has not. 

If we could admit, with truth, that the present 
debt was a burden imposed by the Jate Admuinistra- 
tion, it must have been all known at the extra ses 
sion, and it would only render more glaring the un- 
utterable folly of throwing away one entire source 
of revenne—the proceeds of the lands. This Ad- 
ministration cane into power, according to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, with an insufficient 
and constantly decreasing revenue, and one of 
their first measures was to distribute the Jand fund. 

If this constantly decreasing revenue was one of 
“the burdens” imposed on this Administration, did 
it lessen that burden to squander and render of no 
avail the prorceds of our immense public domain? 
You passed a bill for raising revenue from customs 
at the extra session. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means then estimated your 
current expenses at twenty seven or twenty-eight 
millions of dollars yearly. Why, then, did you 
not make your tax bill sufficient to supersede the 
necessity of contracting a twenty years’ Joan in 
lime of peace and hawking the credit of the Go- 
vernment in the market? 

Though the last Administration did begin by en- 
tering upon a debt, yet the gentleman from Mas 
sachusetts must acknowledge, on the authority of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, that all the debt left 
by them of their own contracting was about five acd 
a half millions of dollars. And what, under this 


diminishing revenue, was the policy of the last Ad- 
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\ ration? The expenditures were in a course great Whig- party not responsible for the present _ Congress then possess the sovereign power “to 
re mand vigorous redaction. In 1839 theex- |} deplorable state of pubic affairs! Repeal your || dispose of” all this territory according to their dis- 
le gees, according to the report of Mr. Ewing, || bankrupt law, and remedy, if you can, the misery, cretion. This power is unlimited in terms; and the 
e » regneed to $25 443,716, and, in 1840, the injustice, and depreciation of property and of cha- proceeds of these lands may be applied to any pur- 
ie ear of that Administration, to $22 389,356, racter which it is now working; 1efuse to take pose whatever, within the range of the Constitu- 
§ fgnher annual reductions were proposed. |} the paper of banks for public dues, when those 1n- tion. And yet Senators seriously contend, that as 
R the last Administration had seventeen mil- |} stitutions are discrediting the Treasury notes of the a question of strict right, Congress is bound to ap- 
C of available funds, which you have not; yet, Government; retrench your expenses, which you ply this money to a single purpose; and that, tov, 
e jiinstanding thie—notwithstanding a deficient || have been increasing, instead of diminishing, with wholly disconnected from the administration of 
)- jecreasing revenue—coming inio power with a diminishing revenue; recall your land fund, by the Federal Government, and distribute it among 
8 wsions of economy, retrenchment and reform, the distribution of which you are squandering the the several Siates. The bill in equity must state 
e have started the expenditures in an upward || means of the Government, so indispensable to its that Congress have the power without limitation 


re, inflating and increasing them to a large 
qui, andgiven away, at ihe same time, onc of the 
es ol public revenue. Can any one, conte m- 
sing the wondrous wisdom of such a course, en- 
yin the least surprise that a Government thus 
,inisttered, has lost its credit! If, as gentlemen 
gasserted, public credit be so delicate a plant, 
any course be conceived by the imagination of 
, more calculated to wither it, root and branch? 
somelbing has been said about the smal’ amount 
in the Treasury from the proceeds of the 
x: only about $200,000. The reason of the 
slines Of that amount is, that the land sales 
been, during the last season, discontinued. 
what reason this was done, I know not, except 
prevent any thing from going into the Treasury, 
m that source, previous to the beginning-of the 
the time for the operation of the distribution 
o begin, and thus to involve the Government 
greater perplexity, If the Jand law-had not been 
gp'ed, and the jand sales not been discontinued, 
would have been in the Treasury an ample 
dtosave the Government the dishonor of the 
jue toredeem its Treasury notes coming due, 
{their consequent discredit. 
The idea has even been ridiculed of attaching 
yimportence to the saving, for the purposes 
the Government, the small amount of the 
weeds of the public lands. Have not the same 
iemen who thus reason, called the lands a vast 
| magnificent domain that would enable the 
ies to redeem their credit and save themselves 
mdisgrace? Yet this fund, which, when di- 
ded, dispersed, and dissipated, is to redeem the 
dit of the States, who are indebted to the amount 
we hundred millions, is to be of no avail to the 
veral Government when kept undivided, whele, 
dentire! It has already served as a sufficient 
edge for the payment Of our Revolutionary debt. 
be genileman from Vermont [Mr. Everert] and 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marswatt] 
ve asserted that our difficulty in the present eri- 
isthe want of confidence and credit. If that be 
i, what is the remedy, except, when we undertake 
pobiain a loan, to offer an ample and satisfactory 
dge of repayment? what bat to restore the land 
ui, which is one main source of credit? 
The Presiden!, who, at the extra session recom- 
ended the land distribution, and atir. buted to it 
\the good tendencies which you suli attach to it, 
acknowledged the pernicious effects which 
ust result from its continuance. The evils 
ich would attend the adoption of such a mea- 
ue were foretold by the opponents of the law. 
‘bal was (hen prophecy has now become sad re- 
ily. Is it not, then, the part both of magnanimi- 
yand wisdom to retrace your steps? The good 
tich it was promised would result to the credit 
hthe States, irom the passage of the law has 
pored illusory. Nay, a positive injury has fol- 
"ed. For the insofficiency of the fund, when 
w divided and “squandered abroad,” has bern 
bearly proved, and a depreciation of Stuie stocks 
been the result. And such hopes, held out, 
harenotto be realized, have another evil ef- 
which is to destroy one svrest source of credit 
nthe States, the principle of honorable and manly 
tl'-reliance. 
Allusion bas been made to the danzerous exam- 
tofrepudiation. 1 can conceive of no worse 
tample of repudiation than that contained in the 
bankrupt law which you have passed, and which 
4 had a material operation in placing the country 
Mis present situation. Another kind ot repudi- 
“00 is that by banks. When a bank refuses to 
“eM its notes, and fulfil its contraec's, many are 
itady to call it giving relief tothe community. The 
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honor; bring back the Independent Treasury law, 
the repeal of which you hurried through in hot 
haste, without making any provision for the safe- 
keeping of the public moneys; restore the country 
to the prosperous condition in which you found it; 
pluck from the abyss in which you have plunged it, 
the credit of the nation, before untarnished, and 
then you may begin to talk of ridding yourselves of 
responsibility ! 

In the land law itself itis expressly provided that 
the distribution shall cease when a necessity arises 
of imposing a tax on imports of more than twenty 
per cent. ad valorem, and it is admitted— 

[The Cuatrman announced that the hour of two 
o’clock had arrived, at which time, by the order of 
the House of the 25th inst. under the rule, it was 
determined that debate should cease, and the Com- 
mittee of the Whole proceed to vote on all amend- 
men's pending, or that may be offered, and rise and 
report the bill.] 


REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
In the Senate of the United States, April 7, 1842— 

On the amendment to the loan bill proposed by 

Mr. Waker of Mississippi, pledging and ap- 

propria‘ing the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 

lic lands towards the payment of the accruing 
interest and the principal of the public debt. 

Mr. BUCHANAN sait he had no intention of 
making a regular speech upon this subject; much 
less did he intend to travel over the ground which 
had been so eften trodden by other Senators. It was 
merely his purpose to suggest some considerations 
which had contributed to produce a strong convic- 
tion upon his own mind that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Wat- 
KER] ought to prevail. 

Sir, said Mr. B. I shall not discuss the intermi- 
nable, the everlasting constitutional question as to 
whether Congress possess the power to distribute 
the proceeds of the public lands among the several 
States. - 1 shall leave this question where it has 
been left by those who have so often and so ably 
argued it. Neither shajl I discuss the question, 
whether the proceeds of the sales of these lands 
have or bave not yet refunded to the public Trea- 
sury the amount which they have cost this Govern- 
went in their purchase. And above all, I shall 
not discuss the question whether, if the United 
States were suable m acourt of equity,the several 
States might not claim and recover, on principles 
of strict right, their respective portiors of this land 
tund) Such a claim wou!ld appear to me to be 
absurd, had it not received the sanction of very 
respectable names. Sir, this is the doctrine of 
my Whig friends on this side of the house. It is 
the doctrine on which they have placed themselves 
before the country. I should be exceedingly glad 
to see the bill in equity which the Senators from 
Indiana and Connecticut, (Messrs. Smitn and 
Hunrineton,] who are both good lawyers, would 
prepare against the United States, to enforce the 
claim of their respective States. It would be a 
great curiosity. Its foundation must necessarily 
rest upon that clause in the Constitation which 
confers upon Congress the power “fo dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or olher property belonging to the United 
States.” This is their only title to the proceeds of 
that vast domain—sofficiently extensive to be the 
seat of empires—between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific ocean. 

It is the only foundation for any claim on the 
part of the States to the proceeds of the lands in 
Florida, or in Louisiana on this side of the Mis- 
sissippi. 








to dispose of these lands according to their plea- 
sure; and that, therefore, they have no discretion 
over them whatever, but are compelled to give 
them away tothe States! Is not this a palpa- 
ble absurdity? But I promised that I would not 
argue this question. 

la what I may further say upon the subject, I 
shall assume for the purpose of my present argu- 
ment, tnat Congress may or may not, according to 
their discretion, grant the proceeds of these lands to 
the several States. The important question then re- 
mains, whether, as patriots and as statesmen, we 
ought to alienate forever from the uve of the Fe- 
deral Government, this vast fund which has 
been purchased by the blood and the treasure of 
our forefathers. 

I sha!l contend, in the first place, that upon ge- 
neral and permanent principles of public policy 
applicable to the past as well as to the future, 
applicable to ail times and to all circum- 
stances, we ought to preserve this fund in our own 
hands to enable us to perform those high duties to 
ail the States which have been entrusted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution. 

Sir, ours is a great nation, destined, I trust, to 
endure for ages. We ougkt to adapt our perma- 
nent policy, not merely to the present fleeting mo- 
ment of temperary embarrassment and distress 
among the States;—not merely even to the present 
generation. “Nations unborn and ages yet be- 
hind” may deplore the decision of the present Con- 
gress on this most important question. We have 
already experienced the vicissitudes of peace and 
war; and in the natural course of events we are 
destined again and again to be engaged in hostili- 
ties with the other nations of the earth. Upon 
this Government alone is imposed the solemn and 
responsible duty of defending the country against 
all its enemies, foreign and domestic, in all future 
time. In order to accomplish this purpose, the 
people of the several States have conferred upon 
Congress the constitutional power to raise and sup- 
port armies, to provide and maintaina navy, and 
to call the militia of the several States into actual 
service. It is the imperative duty of this Govern- 
ment to erect fortifications, and to place the coun- 
try insuch an attitude as ‘o resist the attacks of 
foreign nations, to pretect its own citizens abroad 
and at home, and to maintain that high rank 
throughout the wor!d to which it is justly entitled. 
It is in the performance of those bigh duties, that 
by far the heaviest expenses of any Government are 
incurred. And what are the practical sources of 
revenue which Congress can command for the ac- 
complishment of theze great purposes? I answer;— 


absolutely nothing, except the duties on imports; 
and these will fail you at your utmost need. 

It is true that Congress possess the power of 
imposing direct taxes upon the pcople; but it is 
eyually certain that this power never can be, never 
ovght to be, never will be exerted, unless in cases 
of necessity which may arise during the existence 
of actual war. And why not? Senators will re- 
collect that, in this respect, we are wholly an- 
like the consolidated Governments of Europe. 
There, each pation has but a s ngle Government to 
support, to which all the sources of revenue are 
alike open. Ja this country, besides the Ge- 
neral Government, the people have tweniy- 
six independent State Governments to sup- 
port. These State Governments can impose no 
duties upon imports. Their only resort, whetber 
for State or county purposes, must be direct 
taxation. Many of the States are now com- 
pelied to tax their citizens severely; and to impcss 
double direct taxes upon the people of the States 


give away the land fund; and nothing remains,: 
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at the same time, the one by their respective Le- 
gislatures and the other by Congress, is a measure 
not to be though: of, unless in cases of extreme 
emergency. Aud now whatdo we propose to do, 
or rather I might say what bave we done already? 
We have squandered away the land fund, diverted 
it from the purpose of national defence, and given i 
to the Siates, Providence, in bounty, has bestowed 
upon us this invaluable inheritance,—this source of 
revenue which wil] be productive « hen all other sour- 
ces fail—this resort which wil! prove asubstitute for 
direct taxation and will place us on the same level 
ip this particular with the other nations of the 
earth, whose Governments are consolidated: and 
we are about to cast it away forever. Shall 
the folly of man render {this invaluab'e gift 
unavailing for the protection and defence 
of all the people of a'l the States? Sir, it 
does appear to me to be the wildest policy 
that ever was conceived by wise and prudent and 
patriotic statesmen. 

We possess no permancnt and never failing 
source of revenue, except the public lands. Let 
us have war with England, for this is the quar- 
ter whence itis most to be apprehended, and 
what will become of your duties on imports? 
Your foreign trade from which these duties arise 
will be destroyed by her naval power, and you 
must carry on the war almostexclusively by  bor- 
rowing money. You will thei have nothing to 
pledge for the payment of the isterest and the re- 
demption of the principal of these loans; and you 
will obtain them with great difficulty, and at ruin- 
ous rates, Preserve the land fand; and you have 
@ certain income at present of three millions of 
dollars per annum, which will continue to increase 
as the country advances in wealth and population. 
Possessed of sucha fund, you may always com- 
mand money to defend the interest and honor of 
the nation against a foreign enemy. 

I, is vain te say that the distribution law will 
suspend itself in the event of war. It does so, it 
is true; but this merely from the commencement 
to the conclusion of hostilities. As soon as actual 
war ceases, the land fund will return again to the 
coffers of the States; and you are left without any 
means of discharging the debt which you have 
contracted during the war, or the interest accruing 
upon it, except simply those derived trom foreign 
commerce. This will be a precarious and uncer- 
tain resource. It can never be relied upon in fu- 
ture, as it could be after the close of the late war. 
And I rejoice that such is the fact. Our domestic 
manufactures have already taken such deep root 
in the soil of our country, that they will gradually 
and surely spread themselves over the land, and 
to a great extent take the place of foreign manufac- 
tures. 

Suppose, whilst the debt of one war is pressing 
upon us, you should be driven into another, with 
nothing but foreign commerce to furnish the means 
of its prosecution; what would then be your con- 
dition? I shall not pursue this painful inquiry fur- 
ther. 

But, sir, you will resume the income from this 
fund with the utmost cifficulty,even during the ac- 
tual existence of war, although the amount which 
will accrue during that period can be but of com- 
paratively small importance. If the docirine pro- 
claimed by my Whig friends on this side of the 
house should prevail; if the proceeds of the public 
lands be the property of the States, and could be 
recovered as such, if there were any court in exist- 
ence competent to try the cause—why should these 
States be deprived of this fund in time of war? 
They wiil then need it more than in t'me of peace; 
and you will soon find them snccessfully asserting 
their claim io it, even during the continuance of the 
war. 

In considering this most important subject, we 
shouid net confine our view merely to the present 
moment, and to the fleeting interests and embar- 
yassments of the day. As patriots and as States- 
men, we Ought to look into futurity, and we shall 
then see that if we now give away the land fund, 
which is our only certain source of revenue; from 
he very nature of things, the customs must fail us 
when we require them most. Now is the time to 
stzige for the restoration of this land fund, or never. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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| If the States shouid begin to receive their portions 


of the money, and regulate their iegisiative policy 
accordingly, the fund is lost to us forever. They 
will cling to it with the grasp of fate. 

But, in the second place, I contend that, as a mere 
matier of dollars and cents, so far as the States 
are directly interested in the question, it will be 
far more advantageous to them, that the United 
States should retain possession of this fund. And 
here let me present the question to you as it might 
occur, and most probably would occur. The States 
are in the semi-annual receip! of the income from 
tae public lands,—they have passed laws providing 
for its appropriation to certain State objects, and the 
money isin the course of application to these pur- 
poses; a war then commences, and what is their 
condition? At the very moment when their neces- 
Sities are the greatest, they find themselves sud- 
denly deprived of this income which they had been 
lavishly expending. What then becomes inevila- 
ble? A resort to additional direct taxation on their 
part to supply the place of a fund which had been 
thrust upon them in the days of comparative pro:- 
perity, when it could be of but little service, and 
which is now suddenly wrested from them in the 
day of necessity and danger. In addition to these 
accumulated direct taxes, their peop!e must then 
submit to heavy direct taxation by the General Go- 
vernment, rendered inevitable by this very gift of the 
proceeds of the public lands to the States for- 
ever, except during the aciual existence of war, 
Besides, if we may judge from the manner in 
which several of the Siates have squandered their 
proportion of the surplus revenue received from 
this Government, their income from the public 
lands will de them but little geod. “Come easy, 
go easy,” is a maxim as true as it is homely: and 
in some instances at least, the States have been 
stimulated by this surplus revenue to embark in 
new and unprofitable schemes of internal improve- 
ment which have greatly increased their debt be- 
yond what it would have been had they never re- 
ceived a dollar from the Genera] Government. 

In a broad and expanded view, I have no coubt 
it is directly hostile to the interest of the States 
themselves to withdraw this fund from the General 
Government. It is their trve interest that this Go- 
vernment should possess all the means necessary 
for the defence and protection of all the States. It 
must be the bulwark between them and danger. 
The avenging arm of their common Government 
ought never to be palsied by their avarice, or by 
their desire to seiz2 a fund which is necessary for 
the safety and glory of the confederated nation. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania—and I am sor- 
ry to say that this State, like several of her sisters, 
is largely in debt—has not thought proper to pro- 
vide jor the appointment of af agent to receive its 
dividend under the distribution law. It has ad- 
journed without taking any action on the subject. 
So strong is the feeling of the country against this 
law, that several of the States have pesitively re- 
fused to accepi the gift. Public opinion has spo- 
ken, and will yet speak, in tones of thunder against 
Congress, whose duty it is to maintain the rights 
and protect the in‘erests of all the States, for hav- 
ing parted with the means which are indispensa- 
bly necessary toenable them to accomplish these 
great national objects. ‘ 

But, again, in the third place, I would suggest 
that the peace and harmony of the several States 
composing this Union require that the General Go- 
vernment should retain the proceeds of the public 
lands; and this consideration is superior to all the 
mere pecuniary interests which can be brought to 
bear upon the question. What is the condition of 
the new States?) This Government has ever been 
to them a liberal anda bountiful parent. Although 
they may sometimes have been discontented and 
dissatisfied, yet, in the main, they have been wil- 
ling to acknowlecge that we have done them libe- 
ral justice. But it we give away the preceeds of 
the public lands within their limits to ali the States, 
what will be the inevitable consequence? The Se- 
nators and Representatives of the old States will 
be more or Jess than men if they do not watch, with 
the jealousy inspired by a direct personal interest, 
every grant of land to the new States, dictated by 
the enlarged, libera!, and successful policy which 
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we have hitherto pursued. Could’ a Senator 
Representative from Pennsylvania ever forpe ; 
voling upon any grant of land, that every thous, 
acres granted would withhold from the Treasy 
his own State one hundred and twenty-five dolign 
Under the influence of this feeling, our prep 
liberal end enlarged policy will be converted ip 
one selfish and s'rict. Ina few years, such a coy, 
will produce extreme dissatisfaction and dise, 
tent throughout the new States; and their peor 
will begin to assert the claim which they haye 
ready more than hinted at on this floor, that 
whole of the Jand within their limits belo 
themselves by virtue of their sovereignty, Th; 
would become one of the most dangerous quesiig 
which has ever agitated the nation, and might; 
volve itin civil war. Now whilst these States ay 
satisfied with the present system, and are fred 
paying into the national Treasury three millio 
of doliars per annum for the support of the Go 
vernment of all the Siates, ought we, rashly ag 
against their consent, to change this wise policy} 
I think not. If we drive them to exasperation, we 
may possibly, however unjustly, lose the whole ig 
attempting to grasp too much. They have noy 
become accustomed tc the old land system 
which contains within itself a wise restraint upon 
them, if this be necessary. In the course of 
time, Siates as well as men, grow old. Ohiois 
now an old Siate in feeling as well as interes, 
Nearly all the valuable lands wi'hin her limits hay 
already been sojd. Indiana is rapidly advancing 
thesame position. The existing new Siates areal 
becoming old, and will, in conjunction with the oj 
thirteen, exercise a salucary influence upon their sijji 
younger sisters in preventing them from adopting 
any course which would disturb the harmony of 
the Union or change the wise principles unde 
which the new States have been setiled from the 
beginning. Our present Jand system is a glorious 
system. Its value has been tested by long experi- 
ence. To abandon it rashly, after long years of 
signal success, for a new and untried experiment, 
would, in my humble judgment, be almost suici- 
dal. 

These are the general reasons why I should op. 
pose the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
Jands among the several States, even if the pecu- 
niary difficulties in which the country is now in. 
volved, had no existence. In our present embar- 
rassed condition, however, it dees appear to me to 
be the strangest and most unaccountable policy 
that was ever conceived by mortal man to abandon 
this source of revenue. This is my fourth sug- 
gestion. Now, sir, I have made some poor calcu 
lations, in my own humble manner, in regard to 
the present condition of the Treasury. These | 
shal] not trouble the Senate with, as the ingenuous 
and able statement of a much higher authority 
than myself, (I refer to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, Mr. Evans) has furnished me 
with every necessary fact. Although I do not 
agree with him in every particular, yet for the put- 
pese of the present argument, I shall assume his 
statements to be entirely correct. Then what is 
the financial condition of the country—the condi- 
tion to which it has been reduced in little more 
than one short year, by my Whig friends, who 
have had the control of public affairs since the 4h 
day of March, 1841? It is now admitted—indeed, 
it cannot be denied—that the extravagant and pro 
fligate administration of Mr. Van Buren, of which 
we heard so much in the campaign of 1840, lefts 
debt upon the country of only $5,600,000. I speak 
without regarding fractions. This is the whole 
amount. It commenced at forty millions, 
ing to Whig arithmetic, then sunk to thirty and 0 
fourteen millions, and has been gradually sinking 
sinee, until it has now found a resting piace al five 
millions and ahalf. I shall not refer to official re 
ports, or point to figures to establish the fact. This 
has been done already over and over again by 
others, and the result has not been and cannotbe 
denied. 

What will be the amount of the public debt on 
the 31st day of December, 1842, after twenty-two 
months of Whig rule, if nothing should be done 


to arrest its progress, according to the admission of 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance bit 
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answer, $21,000,000 in round numbers, 


arding the additions! fraction. Then 


aa debt of $5,600 000 left by Mr. Van Bu- 


0 
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rasury he sum of $21,000,000, the whole amount 
from 

a estimated debt at the end of the present 

— and the remainder, $15,400,000, is the addi- 

The j 


' debt which the Whigs will have contracted 






















& Conn jp the short period of twenty-two months. It 

1 diseg ; ot do to say that there were outstanding ap- 

en igtions unsatisfied at the end of Mr. Van Ba. 
ve 


administration which would swell his debt to 
than five millions and a half; because from 
iy nature of expenditures at the Treasury, 
aiways has been and must ever be the case ; 
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: y, sit, we have an increase of debt, during 
short period of Whig power, of fifteen millions 
abalf! Itreally hurts my feelings to make 
statement of facts involving the inconsistency 





hole ia ny Whig friends on this side of the House. 
© DOW Rs of, Go on, goon.) What has become of 
yum, measures of retrenchment and reform promised 
wan Lae fen and so loudly by gentlemen before they 
Ohi of ito power? The answer is furnished by the 
a ‘4 statement of one of their own most distin- 
hee hed friends—the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 


s.] He bas given us calculations and state- 





























Cig w ats in figures; and we all know that fisures 
a not lie. He thinks that the estimates of the 
te iary of the Treasury for the present year 


be reduced two millions of dollars; and in 
revent, the debt at the close of it may be re- 
ed to $19,000 000. But is such a reduction to 
expectea? From the experience we have had, 
bould say that I do not entertain the least hope 
any such result. We have yet witnessed no in- 
pce of retrenchment and reform, and I shall 
ture to prophecy that at the close of the pre- 
ptyear, unless additional duties should in the 
n time be imposed upon imports, the national 
bi, instead of being $21,000,000, will amount to 
nly-three or twenty-four millions. I shall not 
present occupy the time of the Senate in stating 
large my reasons for this belief. 

The estimates furnished by the Sccretary of the 
reasury of the expenditures of the present year 
pount to $25,791,010 78; and this sum merely 
abraces the ordinary expenses to be incurred by 
diferent departments of the Government. It 
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ales ubraces nothing else, and could not with proprie- 
rd to embrace any thing else. There is no estimate 
se | Meee ‘be amount which Congress may appropriate 


bring the present session in satisfaction of private 
ims; and this will be considerable. We bave 
ready appropriated, and will doubtless hereafter 
propriate, large sums to public objects which 
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~~ ¢ not embraced in the estimates. ‘This has ever 
por jee” the case. I believe that instead of a reduc- 
his on of two millions from the estimated expendi- 
t is Mae? (he actual expenditure will considerably ex- 
ak. d twenty-five millions and three quarters—the 
nore Me™ Slated by the Secretary. 
whe This, then, is our financial condition, accerding 
“Ath the Senator from Maine. ‘The current income 
eed, the present year from the customs, according to 
pro e same high authority, will amount to only thir- 
hich ‘millions anda haif of dollars; whilst it has 
fe en shown that our expenditures will nearly dou- 
eak that amount; and we shall commence the new 
sole ur, on the Ist of January, 1843, encumbered with 
tds debt of twenty-one millions of dollars. This is the 
1 to plorable condition to which we have already been 


‘duced; and this is the gloomy prospect before us. 
Vbata strange argument does this present for 
iving away, at this critical moment, our land re- 


. enue to the States! I could not help fee.ing, 
y = oughout the whole course of the Senator’s re- 
be barks, that he was urging the very strongest rea- 

ons in favor of restoring this fund to the Ge- 
on Government. Now, sir, is it not the most ex- 
wo Mttdinary fact, viewed as an isolated proposition, 
oa ever occurred in the history of any na- 
of 2% ‘hat Whig Senators should so pertinaciously 
m- #9 ! the restoration of the land fund in the present 


ceplorable condition of the country? They them- 
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selves have undoubtedly created this conditicn toa 
great extent. So far as it regards the extravagant 
expenses of the extra session, which was wholly un- 
necessary, they are exclusively responsible. And 
yet they still insist that the proceeds of tbe public 
lands, which are absolutely necessary to discharge 
the debts of their own creation, shall not be applied 
to that purpose, but shall be given away to the 
States. Nothing could render the decision of the 
question at ali doubifal, were it not for the extra- 
ordinary genius and extraordinary influence of that 
extraordinary man who has recently retired from 
the Senate, [Mr. Cray.] It wasa favorite mea- 
sure of his, with which he seemed to identify his 
fate and his fortune; and no matter what may be 
the necessities of the country, the distribution law 
must, therefore, not be touched. His mantle has 
descended upon his successor. 

The Whig party has succeeded a thrifty old gen- 
tleman in the management of a trust estate, who 
had always used the utmost prud- nee and econo- 
my in his expenditures; but who, from unforeseen 
causes, which he could neither avoid nor control, 
was compelled to leave it encumbered with a debt 
of five millions and a half of dollars. Before the 
new trustee came into possession of the estate, he 
made fair promises, boasted mach of his manage- 
ment and economy, and induced more than half of 
the real owners to believe that he would discharge 
the existing encumbrance by lopping off useless 
expenditures, and set up housekeeping in an econo- 
mical and frugal manner. But whathas been the dis- 
appointment of those beneficially interested, who 
turned out their former careful steward, and sub- 
oe for him the present extravagant spend- 
thri.l! 

Elated with his acquisition, exulting in his pow- 
er, and wishirg to dazzle and astonish the world, 
he has set up a most magnificent establishment, 
drives his carriage and four, and has launched into 


|} every fashionable extravagance, and all at their 


expense. fis course of conduct has been in per- 
fect contrast with that of his predecessor; and in a 
very short space of time he has increased the en- 
cumbrance on the estaie from five millions and a 
half to twenty-one millions of dollars. His credit 
is goneon “change,” and, like other spendthrifts, 
his notes are selling in the market at a considera- 
ble discount. In this condition, he stoutly insists 
that he will give away to his children, without any 
consideration whatever, one of the most valuable 
portions of the estate which he holds merely in 
trust for others, and that portion whichcan alone be 
depended upon, under ali circumstances, for a per- 
manent revenue; whilst he refuses to pay his 
honest creditors who trusted him on the secutity of 
this very fund. 

Now, permit me to ask the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Smita] what would the common law de- 
cide in a case, where the debtor has given away to 
his children the property which ought to have been 
applied to the payment of his debts? Would not 
such a transaction be considered fraudulent as 
against creditors? Ifthe United States were suable, 
the Senator would have a much better chance of 
setting aside such a fraudulent conveyance in a 
ccurt of equity in favor of honest creditors, than of 
recovering for the several States their distributive 
portions of the public Jands. The rule of common 
law, as well as the rule of common honesty, is that 
every one must be just before he can be generous. 
Atatime, then, when we have a heavy debt to 
pay, and when the country ought to he placed in 
an attitude of de‘ence, we ought not to squander 
away this bountifai source of revenue, even if it 
were proper to do so under other circumstances. 

When, in addition to all these consideiations, we 
contemplate the present lowering aspect of our fo- 
reign relations, it does appear to me, with all pro- 
per respect for my Whig friends, to be the extreme 
of madness and felly to give away such an impor- 
tant portion of our revenue. I desire to excite no 
unnecessary alarm in regard to the present posiure 
of our affairs with England. I know nothing of 
the existing state of the negotiation, except what 
may be known to every man in the country. 
When I occupied the station of chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, now so worthily 
filled by the Senator from Virgini2, (Mr, Rives, } 1 
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bad access ‘o information which would then have 
given my opinions some weight. The case, how- 
ever, is now far different. Suiill I cannot refrain 
from expressing the opinion, that there is serious 
danger of war; at all events, I consider the chances 
of peace and war to be about equal. To be sure, 
it would be an act of folly unsurpassed for the two 
nations to plunge into war; but yet, no prudent na- 
tion placed in the position in which we now stand, 
ought to neglect the duty of providing at least for 
the important defences of the country. And, yet, 
whilst danger is siaring us in the face, we propose 
to give away the very sinews of war, the very 
means of self-defence. 

I hope the Senate will pardon me for a word of 
digression, Thanks to the all-pervading arrogance 
and injustice of England, each portion of our Union 
has now a separate just cause of quarrel against 
that nation peculiarly calculated to arouse its feel- 
ings of indignation. We have the Northeastern 
boundary question, the Caroline question, the Cre- 
ole question, the Northwestern boundary question, 
and, above all, the right of search. Should we be 
forced into war in the present state of the contro- 
versy, we shall be a united people, and the war 
will be conducted with all our energies, physical 
and moral. In the present attitude of our affairs, 
I say, then, let us setile all of these questions, or none. 
All, or none, ought to be our motto. If we must go 
to war, we could not desire a more favorable state 
of the questions than exists at present between the 
two nations. If all these questions except one 
should be adjusted, we shall be in as mach danger 
of war from the single one which may remain, as 
we are at present; whilst we would incur 
the risk of destroying that union and harmony 
among the people of this country, which is the 
surest presage of success and victory. On all the 
questions in dispute beiween the two nations, ex- 
cept the right of search, | would concede much to 
avoid war andto restore our friendly relations, 
provided they can all be adjusted. It is my firm 
conviction that it is due to this country—due to 
its tranquillity and prosperity, that all these ques- 
tions should be settled together, 4, or none, I 
again repeat. Without thir, you weaken your 
own sirength—you plav into the hand of your 
adversary—-you destroy to some extent the una- 
nimity of your people;—and, when at last you 
may be compelled togo to war, you will com- 
mence the contest with divided counsels and inte- 
rests. I trustand hope that all these agitating 
questions may be settled. I should gladly review 
¢ach one of them, but I feel that at the present 
moment it would be discourieous towar's the dis- 
tinguished stranger (Loid Ashburton) whom Eng- 
gland has deputed to negotiate upen them. I 
would not say a word which could by possibility 
interfere with the negotiation. I hope he has come 
amongst us bearing the olive branch of honorable 
peace. If he has, there is no man in this country 
more ready to welcome his arrival than myself. 
But in the present position of our public affairs, I 
must ever protest against parting with apy portion 
of our revenue when our couniry may so soon re- 
quire itall for defence against the most formidable 
nation on the earth. I think, if 1 were, what I 
feel sure I never shall be, a good Whig, I would 
say, take the land by all means; with it provide 
for the defence of the country, and when the dan- 
ger is over, we shall again resume the fund. 

Some of the advocates of a high protective ta- 
riff throughout the country desire that we should 
give away ihe lands in order to create the necessily 
for imposing higher datiesonimports. Sir, lam 
not in favor of a high protective tariff. I 
am notin favor of raising more revenue from 
imports than is necessary to support the Admini- 
stration of the Government, and gradually extine 
guish the existing debt. In raising this revenue, 
however, | wou!d make, so far as my vote or my 
voice may have any influence, a disciimination— 
a moderate and just discrimination, in favor 
of the great interests of the country—its agriculture 

its manufactures and its commerce. I do not wish 
now to aniicipate what I intend to say upon the 
tariff question; but thus much I shall declare, that 
in raising revenue, I would afford incidental en- 
couragement and protection to 'hose great interests 
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which will render us independent of foreign nations 
for articles of indispensible necessity, both in peace 
andin war. To impose a tariff merely for the sake 
of pretection—to make this the principal instead 
of the incident, would, in my opinion, not only be 


rests sought |o be protected. I hope, ere long, to 
have an opportunity of expressing my opinions at 
length upon this important subject. 

Atan early stage of the present session, I ven- 
tured to predict that the tariff question, if left to it- 
self, would settle itself before the close of it. Iam 
now more firmly convinced of the truth of the pre- 
dction than ever. The advocates of the highest 
projection need not fear, but that a necessity will 
exist for a rate of tevenue duty high enough even 
to satisfy them, and this without giving away the 
Jand fund. Under the existing laws, our current 
revenue for the present year will be only about 
thirteen millions and a half of dollars; whilst our 
current expenses will nearly double that amount; 


and beside this, we shall have a debt to pay of | 


twenty-one millions of dollars. The Senate bas, 
moreover, unanimiously adopted a resolution de- 
claring “that it is the duty of the General Govern- 
ment for conducting iis administration, to provide 
an adequate revenue within the year to meet the 
current expenses of the year; and that any expe- 
dient, either by loan or by Treasury notes, to sup- 
ply, in time of peace, a deficiency of revenue, espe- 
cially during successive years, is unwise, and must 
lead to pernicious consequences ” 

It will be found that to raise sufficient revenue to 
meet the expenses of the present Administration, it 
will be necessary to impose revenue duties more 
than sufficient to satisfy any reasonable advocate of 
protection. The manufacturers will ‘hus bave 
more protection than they require, even if the land 
fund estimated at three millions per annum, should 
be restored to the General Government, which I 
think it ought to be on every principle of public 
policy. 

But, sir, it has been urged that this loan 
bill is a most improper measure to which to 
atiach such an amendment as that proposed 
by the Senator from Mississippi. Now, I shall 
endeavor to prove, in the last place, that it 
is peculiarly proper to attach this amendment 
to the present bill; because you will thas obtain 
your loan upon much better terms for the Govern- 
ment than you can procure it in any other manner. 
It has been said, and said with truth, that the dis- 
tribution law provides for its own suspension when- 
ever the duty imposed upon any imported article 
shall exceed twenty per cent. The distribution of 
the land fund to the States will then cease, and ne- 
ver revive whilst there shall be a higher duty than 
this levied upor any article. My friends on this 
side of the house say, it is better 10 wait and let the 
fund be restored to the General Government under 
the terms of the act which transferred it to the 
Siates. We all believe that it must thus be restored; 
because we must all admit that the necessities of 
the Treasury require an increase of duties consi- 
derably above twenty per cent. None of us shall 
probably ever live tosee the day when the daty 
upon many articles will not necessarily exceed this 
rate. The land fand will then be restored to the 
General Government the moment we impose a 
higher duty than twenty per cent ; and why should 
we not now anticipate the time of its restoration by 
a few weck:, for the purpose of using it wisely in 
obtaining a loan on favorable terms for the benefit 
cf tne Government? 

I delieve in my soul, that even at the present 
moment of distress, you can borrow the eleven mil- 
lions at par proposed by this bill, provided you 
will adopt the amendment. This amendment is 
not a mere general pledge of the public lands for 
the redemption of the debt; but it is a specific ap- 
propriation of the proceeds arising from these lands 
to pay the interest as it accrues, and finally to dis- 
charge the principa!. Now a better security than 
this pb» man on earth could desire. The fund is 
ample for the purpose; and nothing can ever ren- 
der the security doubtful, except a deliberate viola- 
tion of the public faith in the face of the world on 
the part of the Senate, the House of Represenia- 
tives, and the President. The two Houses of 





| 








| possible. 
| vernment itself can impair such a security. Would 


Loan Bill—Mr. Buchanan. 


Congress and the Presideat must concur 
in dishonoring themselves by passing an act with- 
drawing this fund from the public creditor on the 


' solemn assurance of which he had loaned his mo- 


' || ney to the Government, or the security must re- 
unwise, but might be destructive to the very ine- || 


main the bestinthe world. Sach an event is not 
Nothing but the destruction of the Go- 


not, then, any prudent capitalist be willing to lend 
his money upon better terms on the pledge of such 
a security, than upon the mere general faith of the 
Government? My friend, the Senator from In- 
diana, (Mr. Smirn | declares that such an appro- 


| priation by Congress, of an ample specific fand 


for the payment of the principal and interest of the 


| public debt would be too confined, and that the 
| broad pledge of the general faith of the Govern- 


ment would cover all, and be preferred by the capi- 
talist. Ido not consider it necessary to answer 
this argumen!. The lender would have this gene- 
ral faith pledged as well as the specific fund. He 
would enjoy the benefit of both. But even if this 
were not the case, you may rest assured that the 
capitalist will think differently from the Senator. 
What has been the course of the indebted States, 
and what has brought some of them to their pre- 


| sent deplorable condition? They omitted in the 


beginning, when they borrowed money, to provide 
and set apart a fund for the payment of the inte- 
rest and the extinguishment of the principal. I 
am myself the holder of a {ittle State loan, (not of 
my own Siate,) for which I paid the full par value; 


| and although I bave the general faith of the Siate 


pledged to me in the most solemn manner on tke 
face of the certificates, yet I should gladly accept 
half the amount in full satisfaction, provided its 
Legislature would secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal and interest of this half, by imposing 
the necessary taxes and pledging them for that 
specific purpose. This ought to have been done 
by all the States in the beginning; and it was the 
violation of this wise maxim of political economy, 
that has caused some of the States of this Union 
to contract debts which they are unable to pay, 
and hassunk them into their present deplorable 
condition. 

The Senator from Indiana has informed us that 
England began with pledging the proceeds of par- 
ticular taxes to the public creditors, but that she has 
long since abandoned the practice, and now pledges 
her general faith alone. The fact is that England 


| never made such a pledge and appropriation of 


any fand for this purpose 2s that propozed by the 
Senator from Mississippi; never. And she is now 
so much involved in debt, that to pledge specific 
funds in favor of any portion of her creditors, 
would be injastice to the rest, and would prostrate 
her general credit. It would be perfectly ridicu- 
lous, as well as suicidal. She is pressed down by 
a mountain load of debt, and it is her untarnished 
credit alone which enables her to sustain it. The 
moment this begins to totter, her empire is at an 
end. Onr condition is far different. We shall, I 
trust, borrow no more money in time of peace, ex- 
cept that which shall be borrowed under the provi- 
sions of the present bill. We can, therefore, ap- 
propriate the land fund for its redemption, without 
doing an injury to any human being. We can 
even afford to omitthe payment of the intereston our 


| Treasury notes punctually, however disgraceful, as 


has been done for the first time in our history by the 
present Administration, without creating any dis- 
trust in regard to our eventual solvency. But 
when we desire, under such circumstances, to ob- 


| tain new loans, whilst we refuse to adopt the 


amendment proposed, the capitalist will look on 
with some degree of suspicion, and will ask a 
higher premium te cover the risk arising from 
your want of punctuality. He sees that you have 
provided no means to pay the interest on yonr 


| Treasury notes—'bat you are rushing on in a mad 


career of extravagance, expending twenty-six mil- 
lions annually, without having provided a perma- 
nent revenue for the present year of more than 
thirteen millions and a half, and thai you are pur- 
suing the downward course which has already 
brought several of the States to ruin. - Although I 
fee] the fullest ecnfidence that every debt which we 
shall contract will be paid to the last farthing, yet 


Senate, 


capitalists are a wary and calculating race and 
is ridiculous to suppose that they wil] lend 
money upon as favorable terms upon the plea 
your general faith merely, as if an ample fund’ 
appropriated by the bill creating the loan, yy 
would render the punctual payment of the inte 
and the redemption of the principal absolutely ,, 
tain. The truth is, you cannot obtain the mo, 
on favorable terms in any other manner. 

A few words more, Mr. President, and] gy 
close these desultory remarks, which have aires; 
been extended far beyond what | had anticipgi 
I am exceedingly anxious to vote for this bij), 
measure must be an odious one, indeed, which » 
induce me to vote in the negative when the objes 
is to redeem the Government from its present ¢ 
graceful insolvency. I weil know that the Amey 
can people are willing to pay their debts, cost why 
it may. Besides, they are anxious that reasona} 
appropriations should be made to place the coung 
in a state of defence. at if the Whigs will for 
it upon me to vote for or against the bill, with gj 
its present odious features; in common with othe 
Democratic Senators, I shall take the responsibility 
of voting in the negative. They may, as they 
doubtless will, pass it by their own votes. 

I sha!l not follow the Senator from New York, 
{Mr. Wricut,] who has so ably and clearly py. 
sented in detail the objections to this bill. | muy 
be permitted, however, to advert to one of they, 
which, if not removed by an amendment, will be 
conclusive against its receiving my support, 4 
six per cent. loan, the payment of which may 
postponed for twenty years, is to be sold in the 
market for any price which it will bring! This jy 
the nature of the bill. There is but one preceden 
on our records, we are told by the Senator from 
Maine, (Mr. Evans,] which bears any resemblance 
to the present case, and this occured in the year 
1798, and in the days of John Adams. Unlimited 
discre'ion was given to him to borrow five millions 
of money upon such terms and conditions as be 
pleased, and he obtained it at the rate of eight per 
cent. per annum. The Senate will recollect that 
when this loan was effecied the Government bai 
been in existence but nine years, and it was en 
cumbered with almost the whole funded debt of te 
Revolutionary war. But now, after it has been in 
existence more than half a century, and afier we 
have faithfully discharged the debt both of the Re. 
volution and the late war, we are asked to sell our 
credit at any price it will command, without any 
limit whatever to the depreciation. I am not yet 
prepared to humble our proud credit in the dust by 
sending the Secretary of the Treasury abroad 
hawk it for any thing it will bring in the market, 
No, sir, not yet. I feel confident that the pledge 
and appropriation proposed by the Senator from 
Mississippi will, within a short period, command the 
whole eleven million of dollars, at six per cent. 
But if you discredit yourself, by declaring on the 
face of the law that you will sell this loan at any 
price it will bring, what will be the inevitable con 
sequence? Sir, a small number of great capitalists 
control the moneyed interests of the world. The 
Astors, the Rothschilds, and the Barings are nol 
namerous. A combination of these capitalists cat 
be and will be easily formed, who, knowing that 
we must have the money on any terms, will obtain 
the loan at such a price as will be to them the-best 
speculation in the world, but to you it will be dis 
graceful. Now, although I am most anxious \ 
provide for the present wants of the Treasury, | 
cannot vote for the measure unless you will retwim 

he Jand fund to its legitimate purposes, and limit 
the Secretary of the Treasury toa maximum rale 
of interest, at which he must obtain the loan at pat. 
This is the only mode by which you can secure 
yourselves against a combination of capitalis's and 
speculators, who will otherwise depreciate your 
credit to the lowest possible point. 

I am willing to fix this maximum as high as 
ven percent., if you think proper, for such a por 
tion of the loan, redeemable within a short pericd, 
as may be necessary for the immediate and press 
ing wants of the Treasury, and we can then g0 
to Europe for the remainder. We learn from the 
last advices that money is now plenty in Eng'and; 
and I have no donbt our six per cent, loan would 
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and par there, if you will render its repay- 
teertain and inevitable in ihe manner pro- 
as by the Senator from Mississippi. But to ren. 
passurance doubly sure, I would even consent 
atthe Secietary shou!d give 7 perct for the whole 
an, ifthe money cannot be procured ata lowerra'e. 










his entire course of remarks, but I shall endeavor 
tocover all the ground he occupied within the 
range of my general views. I will proceed, Mr 
President, without further introduction, to the sub- 


ject before us, and will discharge, in the first place, 


my special duty by noticing the fifth resolution, 
though not first in the order of the series before 


j ice had any influence here,! would : er 
IDtereg im iberefore, MY ¥O°e y , ; the Senate. It brings up the questions invoived 
te} tthose gentiemen who look forward wiih tee ; : ae 

Y ce rea’ ; in the distribution act of the last session; and it 
€ Mog ssore to the restoration of the land fund to this 
















swernment when the rate of duties shall exceed 








must have been noticed by the Senate that the 


Senator from New York yesterday selected that 


aT nty percent. now tocome forward in advance || subject for the greater part of his remarks; sup- 
alread that ime and relieve the country from embar- || posing, doubtless, that it was at that point his po- 
icipaieg coment. I ask them to appropriate this fuod in litical opponents could be assailed with the greatest 
Dh manner proposed and obtain the loan ensuch || effect. 

Lich eyMllierms as Will not dishonor and disgrace the The distribution act has been opposed, from the 
2€ ObjecyMlonnlty- : very outset, by a portion of ils opponents, on the 
sent gj [feel our present disgrace. as deeply as any Se- || alleged ground of its unconstitutionality. That 
» Ames soron this floor, It has been said by high au- objection has been urged here by Senators upon 
Ost whas rity that we have a President without a party, |) ¢very Occasion; a partisan press has echoed and 
Sonal vi parties without a President. Bat we are all || re-echoed the sentiment; and legislatures of at 
coung ‘parked in the same noble vessel, which proudly least two of the States, as we were kindly remind- 
ill forellmeats the stars and stripes atits masthead, and we || © yesterday by the Senator from New York, have 
vib afr eqoally boond (ote eare that theelorious |} Slemnly, resets unconiiutonality, 1 am 
th other ofourcountry shall not be disgraced. Weare all , SOR ge ee ee 











asibility 


as thy 


qually responsible for the preservation of our cre- 
ijandour character. These wili be our surest 
source, should war become inevitable. 


the law, and rely upon the presumption of consti- 
tutionality that always arises in favor of an act 
that has received all the constitutional sanctions. 
But I do not choose to do so; I step boldly forward, 


* York, Take back the land fund—pass this bill in the |] and accept the constitutional issue tendered, as 
ly prefilimanner which | have proposed—and should we || though the bill was now, for the first time, upon 
i must rove to be mistaken in the result, lL for one will its final passage. This course is at least fair to 
- them, MiMipiedge myself to give any rate of interest which || others, and it is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Will be ay be necessary to redeem the faith of the na- Mr. President, | have too much to say to-day, to 
ort, AMMMion, But whilst, by the terms of this bill,the loan || allow me time to go into the history of the public 

















nay beMMicto be thrown into the market, to be sold for what || lands, or to even glance at their course of adminis- 
_ in the will bring, and the land fund be left in its present tration from time to time. Nothing will be lost, hows 
This ig sndition, disagreeableand mortifying as it may be ever, on this point, as the Senate and the country 
ecedent Mio me, 1 shall take the responsibility of voting have become familiar with that part of the subject. 
ot from MiMaeainst it. Tne majority can and will carry it in I may, however, say that the public domain con- 
ablance is present form; but, under such circumstances sists of lands formerly known as the Crown lands— 
ne year MMM hey cannot and ought not to expect our support. ? these were acquired by the treaty of peace, at the 
lieved y 6 close of the Revolution ; lands ceded to the United 








os States by individual States; and lands acquired by 
nillions SPEECH OF MR. O. H. SMITH, purchase from France and Spain. These Sana, 
as he OF INDIANA, however acquired, were subject to the Indian right 
ght per MI Jy Senate, March 3, 1842—On the resolutions of || of occupancy. It is not my purpose to go into the 
= 7 ees and in reply to Mr. Wricur, of New argument arising out of the deeds of cession, at 
D ork. this time, further than to say that the ceding States 
JaS ene Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, rose and said: Ap- granted their eminent domain to the States form- 
| of tye HME prized, Mr, President, of the magnitude and import- ing the confederacy, and such States as might be- 
een in ance of the resolutions before the Senate, I feel the come members of the same, the ceding Slates in- 
fier we fam delicacy of the position I occupy in attempting to dis- cluded, for the purpose of, and in trust for, the pay- 
he Re. Mae cuss them. Irarely addressthe Senate; butto-day I ment of the revolutionary debt, in proportion to 
el! our havemuch to say: not that {am so vain astosuppose the general charge of each State. ‘These lands, 
it any fa bat any remarks of mine will have much weight || being ceded in trust, were liable to the uses for 
jot yet me UP the public mind, still the facts I shall present || which they were ceded; and, after they were re- 
ast by may claim attention ; and, in my opinion, t 1e Lime leased from that charge, their proceeds belonged 
ad has arrived when it has become the duty of usall |] to the States to whose use they were conveyed by 
echt. dass ow reserve, cfenly, ee and = ae oo the ceding eel the 
independently, our views of the great measures nited States became a trustee, and was bound in 

pedee ieralved in iio resolutions, and to lay before the || good faith to execute the trust. I went so fully 
r Tic 0a the evidence upon which these opinions are into this part of the argument at the last session, 
ad the ased. Itis with facts and documents I[ expect to that [ omit the most of it at this time. It 1s not es- 
cent, deal to-day. Mere rhetorical flourishes or meta- |] sential to the constitutional argument that we should 
mn the physical disquisitions, however finely conceived discriminate between the lands, however acquired, 
t any or beautifully expressed, are worth but litile to the The power of disposition under the Constitution, 
COD: practical man. cannot even touch many of the I contend, is plenary, ample, and unlimited, except 
talists resolutions, though I heartily approve of them all. by congressional discretion, over the entire public 
The The Senator from New York (Mr. Wricur) se- lomain, however acquired and however held, with 
Dot lected the first and fifth of the series as the found- the exception of the trust to which I have aljuded ; 
S can ation for his remarks; and [ feel rather disposed || and, in that case, the Constitution merely affirms 
r that totake the same course, and give to the matter the power growing out of the deeds of cession. 
‘btain arising under them my special attention. The || At the time of the adoption of the federal Consti- 
o best first of the series brings up the whole tariff_policy |] tution, the most of the deeds of cession were in 
dis of the government—past, present, and future. |} existence and in fall force ; and the crown lands— 
oye This affords a boundless subject for debate, and is, |} or, in other words, the eminent domain proper of 
ary, | it my opinion, at this period, of much greater im- || the United States—was subject to the action of the 
no) portance than it bas been at any previous time Confederation. These facts were well known to 
evra since the last war. The fifth resolution involves the members of the convention that formed the 
limit the propriety of continuing the distribution, al- Federal Constitution; and provision for the dis- 
‘Tale though it may be necessary to increase the duties position of both classes of lands was made in that 
t par. above the twenty per cent. ad valorem, as specified instrument: the one rested in contract between the 
cure in the compromise act. In commenting upon this ceding States and the States that comprised the 
s and Tesolution, I shall be compelled to discuss the con- |} Confederation; the other class was the property 
your Sututionality of the distribution act, as well as its || and territory of the United States obtained from 
expediency, and to answer some objections that the crown of Great Britain, by the treaty of peace 

S fe have been urged against it. This especially de- ai the close of the Revolution. To provide tor 
pore volves upon me, standing as I do at the head of the first class of lands, the convention merely in- 
ried, the committee that reported the bill at the extra serted a clause in the Constitution, maintaining 
ress Session. The debate at that session was mainly |] the obligatory force of the deeds of cession. The 
go — to the opponents of the measure, as the clause is as follows: “All debts contracted and en- 
: the of the bill concluded to take the vote, with- || gagements entered into, before the adoption of this 
out replying to the speeches against it. Ido not |} Constitution, shall be as valid against the United 
ould Propose to follow the Senator from New York in j] States, under this Constitution, as under the Con- 
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federation.” Among other “engagements” entered 
into before the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
| tron, were those arising under and out of the 
af 





aveds of cession. So far from the Constitution re- 
pudiating those engagements, as has been contend- 
ei, they were expressly provided for under the 
clause of that instrument which I have read. The 
other class of lands, including the whole eminent 
domain, however and whenever acquired, was 
manifestly inthe eye of the convention when the 
framers of the Constitution provided that the 
“Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the 
territory or other property belonging to the United 
States ; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claim of the United 
Slales, or of any particular State.” Were the 
power of disposition is ample, plenary, and uncon- 
ditional ; and its exercise, and the objects to which 
it shall be applied, are left solely to congressional 
discretion. Mark the difference in this uncondi- 
tional power of disposition of the territory of the 
United States, conferred by this section of the Con- 
stitution, and the section relative to the levy of im- 
posts, taxes, and excises: “The Congress sha}! 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide foi 
the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States.” Here the objects and uses to 
which the power shall be applied are designated 
by the clause of the Constitution creating the 
power. Notso in the other case: the naked and 
unconditional power is given of disposal, without 
any other restriction than congressional discretion. 
‘This construction is said to be dangerous, because 
it leaves too much to congressional diseretion. 
The Senator from New York labored that point 
yesterday ; but I was so unfortunate as not to feel 
ihe force of his remarks as specially applicable to 
the express power under consideration. The same 
objection would lie to every other express power 
in the Constitution. Let us examine some of 
them, and see if the vitality of the power itself does 
not rest almost upon congressional discretion. Con- 
gress has power to “borrow money on the credit of 
the United States.” How much money ? when and 
where shall the loan be obtained ? at what inter- 
est ? for whattime? “ ‘To coin money, and regu- 
late the value thereof.” What kind of money ? 
how much shall you coin? where and when? of 
what metals ? what shall be the value of a piece of 
coin ? what weight or size shall each piece be? 
how are you to obtain bullion? what alloy shall 
the standard of the precious metals contain ? can 
you protect the coin by the punishment of coun- 
terfeiters ? if so, by what penalties? “ ‘The power 
to declare war.” Against what nation, and for 
what cause? The power “to raise and support 
armies.” Of how many men must the army be 
composed—a single company, or a thousand bri- 
gades ? what bounties can you pay? for what time 
can you enrol your men—for one day, or for life ? 
where shal! the army be stationed, and when dis- 
banded ? how organized, drilled, and uniformed ? 
The power “to establish post offices and post- 
roads.” How many offices ean you establish } 
how many and what roads? what shall you pay 
for mail facilities ? what shall be the rate of post- 
age ? what shall be the penalties for obstructing or 
robbing the mail? The power to levy direct taxes. 
! upon what or whom shall the 
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For what cause? 
tax be levied? how much can you levy ? can you 
interfere with this right on the part of the States’? 
if so, to what extent? I might pass in this man- 
ner through the entire express delegations of pow- 
er, and show that congressional discretion in each 
case is just as unlimited as in the power over the 
public jands. The — is given; and upon 
Congress is devolved the duty of exercising the 
power according to a sound discretion. This dis- 
cretion had to be lodged somewhere; and where 
so safely as in the hands of the representatives of 
the people could it be placed ! 

I will now proceed to inqnire what has been the 
legislative construction given to the provisions of the 
Constitution which I have read. I have heretofore, 
when adverting to this argument, dealt too mueh 
in generals; at this time I will refer to the action 
of each administration of the general government, 
since its formation, as conclusive evidence of the 
congressional recognition of the power over the 
public lands, for which I contend. I shall present 
a single case—or ,at most, a few cases, out of the 
many that might be read—under each adminisira- 
yon, 
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General Washington, on the 3d March, 1795, 
approved and signed “An act to authorize a grant 
of Jandsto the French inhabitants of Gallipolis, 
and for other purposes therein mentioned.” This 
act granted 24, acres, requiring merely of the 
grantees settlement upon the same; and even that 
pretence of consideration was dispensed with by 
the act of 2ist February, 1806, which was approved 
by Mr. Jefierson, ana the grantees took possession 
without any pretence of consideration whatever. 

Mr. Adams, on the 25th June, 1798, approved 
and signed “An act to authorize a grant of lands 
to Stephen Minot and others, inhabitants of Galli- 
polis, therein named.” This act makes a direct 
and unconditional grant of lands, without any con- 
sideration whatever. 

Mr. Jefferson, on the 16th of March, 1804, ap- 
proved and signed ‘‘An act in addition to the act 
entitled ‘An act regulating the grants of land ap- 
propriated for the refugees from the British pro- 
vinces of Canada and Nova Scotia.’” This act 
grants, unconditionally, 2,240 acres, without pre- 
tence of a valuable consideration paid by the gran- 
tees. 

Mr, Jefierson, on the 2ist of February, 1806, 
- I have already stated,) approved of the act to 
dispense with the consideration, on the part of the 
French inhabitants of Gallipolis, for the grant 
made to them by the act of 3d March, 1795. 

Mr. Madison, on the 17th February, 1815, ap- 

roved and signed “An act for the relief of the 
inhabitants of the late county of New Madrid, in 
the Missouri Territory, who suffered by earth- 
quakes.” This act authorized persons, whose 
lands had been materially injured by earthquakes, 
to locate other lands. 

Mr. Monroe, on the 26th May, 1824, approved 
and signed “An act granting donations of land 
to certain actual settlers in the Territory of Flor- 
ida.” By this act 640 acres were to be located, to 
include improvements, upon the professed consid- 
ration of settlement and cultivation. 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, on the 23d May, 1828, 
approved and signed “ An act to grant certain re- 
linguished and unappropriated lands to the State of 
Alabama, for the purpose of improving the navi- 
gation ot the Tennessee, Coosa, Cahaba, and 
Black Warrior rivers.” This act grants 400,000 
acres for the purposes indicated in the title. 

General Jackson, on the 2d March, 1831, ap- 

roved and signed “An act granting land to the 
Territory of Arkansas, for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at the seat of government for said Ter- 
ritory.” ‘This act grants ten sections, for the pur- 
yses indicated. 

General Jackson also approved and signed “An 
act to extend the time for selling the land granted 
to the incorporated Kentucky Asylum for teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb.” ‘This act granted one 
township of land to that incorporation; and the 
act approved by General Jackson recognised the 
grant, and authorized its sale, and the application 
of the money to the purposes indicated by the title 
of this act. 

Mr. Van Buren, on the 7th July, 1838, approved 
and signed “ An act to encourage the introduction 
and promote the cultivation of tropical plants in 
the United States.” This act granted to Dr. Per- 
rine and his associates a township of land in Flor- 
ida, for the purposes stated; and as the act was 
passed since the recent political division of par- 
ties, and since the strict construction doctrines 
have been carried to the utmost verge of common 
sense—and as the case covers the whole ground 
for which I contend—that is, that the power of 
Congress over the public lands, not covered by the 
deeds of cession, is full, ample, plenary, and un- 
restricted, except by its discretion—I beg leave to 
read the afiirmative and negative voles on the pas- 
sage of this act: 

Affirmative.— Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Buchan- 
an, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Fulton, Grundy, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, Trotter, 
Wall, Webster, Young. 

Negative.—Messrs. Allen, Clay of Alabama, 
King, Morris, Niles, Pierce, Strange, Tipton, 
White, Williams. 

This act, asI have said, coversthe whole ground. 
Congressional discretion alone, in the disposition 
of the public lands, is the only principle upon which 
it can stand fora moment. Some of the Senators 
who voted against the bill did so on the question 
of expediency, and not of constitutionality. Such 
was the case, | know, with my late lamented col- 


|| league, General Tipton ; and it must have been so 


with others, as they had voted the same principle 
frequently. 

Mr. Tyler approved and signed the land distri- 
bution act of the last session. His constitutional 
views, therefore, cannot be mistaken. And surely 
Senators who were so delighted with his strict con- 
struction of the Constitution upon the bank ques- 
tions at the extra session, will scarcely charge him 
with being a latitudinarian in his construction of 
the Constitution. 

Sir, I should do injustice to myself as well as to 
others, were Ito omit noticing the distinction as- 
sumed by several Senators, as perfectly eek 
to them, upon the constitutional question; but whic 
candor compels me to say has never forcibly im- 
pressed itself upon my mind. They contend that 
it is constitutional to give the land, or (what is the 
same thing)to grant it to individuals or States, 
without consideration, to be sold by the grantee, 
and the money distributed or used at discretion ; 
but that it is unconstitutional to grant the proceeds 
to such State or individual, to be used in the same 
manner ;—that is, that this government can do that 
by another, that she cannot do by herself; thata 
power over the property is not a power of the in- 
cidents; and that a grant of the land is not a grant 
of the value and proceeds of the land, in a consiitu- 
tional sense. It has been said that we have the 
constitutional power to dispose of the lands, be- 
cause they have not reached the treasury; but we 
have no constitutional power to distribute the pro- 
ceeds, because they have. If this distinction is 
worth any thing, it would apply to custom-house 
bonds as well as to lands. would really like 
to hear the Senator from New York, or the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, atrempt to maintain these 
distinctions; for if any body can do it, they can 
try. Itseemsto me, however, that its statement 
shows its absurdity. And yet upon the truth of 
that position hangs the argument of all who admit 
the constitutionality of the acts to which I have 
referred, and deny the constitutionality of the dis- 
tribution act. I will only say, that if one is uncon- 
stitutional, so is the other: they all rest upon the 
same basis—the unrestricted power to dispose of 
the public lands as provided in that section of the 
Constitution which I have read. I shall have oc- 
casion to recur to this argument again before I 
take my seat. Having passed over and noticed 
some of the acts of the legislative and executive 
departments, giving a congressional exposition to 


| the Constitution, I shall, before I close, refer to 


two documents from a source entitled to credit—at 
least with one of the great political parties of the 
nation. I refer to the message of General Jackson 
in 1832, and the report of the Committee on Public 
Lands in the same year, made by the Senator from 
Alabama, (Mr. Kina.) I contend that I have sus- 
tained my pee that the Constitution gives 
unrestricted power to Congress to dispose of the 
public lands; and that this construction has been 
recognised as orthodox by the action of the govern- 
ment, from its foundation to the present time. ‘To 
which I will add, that in no one instance has the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided 
against the constitutionality of these laws—and 
that upon the constitutionality of the unrestricted 
right of disposal of the public lands rests the valid- 
itv of all the grants that have been made to States 
and individuals, for all the various purposes in- 
dicated in the several acts; and I say to Senators 
from States who have received these grants, that 
they can only be sustained upon the constitutional 
views which I have presented. And I now call 
upon them to stand firm for the constitutional pow- 
er, subject alone to congressional discretion; or 
every grantthey have received is jeoparded in these 
days of constitutional refinements and metaphysi- 
cal abstraciions. 

Let us now proceed, Mr. President, to take some 
notice of the legislative resolves of South Carolina 
and Alabama, both of which deny, in terms, the 
constitutionality of the act of the last session, pro- 
viding for the distribution. These resolves were 
alluded to by the Senator from New York with 
evident satisfaction. First, in relation to the re- 
solves of South Carolina: I answer these resolves, 
in the first place, by the constitutional argument 
which I have submitted on the general question; I 
answer her resolves, in the second place, with the 
opinion of one of her ablest sofis and soundest con- 
stitutional lawyers—the late General Hayne. In 
the debate on the land distribution bill of the Sen- 
ate, in the year 1832, “ Mr, Hayne moved io strike 
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out the words which provided for the dist 
of the proceeds among the several States, 
mitted the perfect power of Congress to legisla 
the subject, but he was opposed to donations of 
ney to the States, and desired to have some 
and equitable system adopted for the disposy; 
the public lands.” Were was a direct and » 
ditional recognition, on the part of that ds 
guished son of South Carolina, while represeng 
her so ably in the Senate, of the constitgy 

wer of Congress to make disposition of the py 
ands; or, in the stronger language of Ge 
Hayne, “THE PERFECT POWER OF Concapsy” « 
the subject, though he opposed the particulg; 
position named. In the next place, I answer 
resolves by referring to the acts of her preseng 
tinguished Senater,(Mr. Cavnoun,) involyin 
have already said, precisely the same Principles 
constitutional construction. Waiving the y 
that Senator in favor of the deposite act, and 
attempt to make asecond deposite, in the year} 
of the surplus revenue—which every one ky 
was the joint product of the sales of the puij 
lands snl of the revenue derived from impo: 
say, waiving these facts, and the argument growig 
out of them, I come to a period when there was 
surplas to be distributed, and when the congijy 
tional question was not to be merged in one of j 
mere deposite of surplus revenue. On the 34 
January, 1840, Mr. Calhoun asked and obtains 
leave to bring in “a bill to cede the public Jay 
within the limits of the new States, on certain eg 
ditions.” I will not detain the Senate by readj 
the whole bill, but will content myself with 
extracts which are directly in point: “ All layj 
that may have been offered at public sale, remaj 
ing unsold thirty years or upwards preceding 
said thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
forty-two, shall be ceded immediately to the St 
in which said lands are situate. * * * That 
lands of the United States within the limits oft 
Siate of Tennessee, with the exceptions enumerate 
in the first section of this act, shall be, andth 
same are hereby, ceded to said State.” The 
direct, unconditional cessions, without conside 
tion, were equal to one-half the public domain inth 
States subject to private entry, as will be foundj 
the progress of the land sales. The Senator, te 
presenting the constitutional views of South Can 
lina, in these provisions decided—what? Why 
that Congress had the power, under the Constit 
tion, to grant the entire public domain tothe States 
for a power to cede one-half, is a power overth 
whole—a point which will not be seriously contr 
verted. Whatelse? Why, that the public lan 
do not stand upon the same constitutional basis 
import duties do; as a power to grant those duties 
to the States, for other than national purposes, 
never been claimed by any one. 

[Mr. Cacuoun. ill the Senator read the bal 
ance of the bill? ] 

I would be pleased to gratify the Senator, but the 
bill is lengthy, and I have not the time to spate; 
still I will read the first section for his ear. |Here 
Mr. S. read the section] Does not the Senator 
—— that the section I have read only sinks 
nim deeper upon the constitational question? The 
section surrendered the entire charge of the public 
domain, as well as the property in the same, tothe 
States in which it lies, upon conditions, among 
which is that of payment, on the part of the State, 
to the general government, of fifty per cent. of the 
grossamountof thesales. Now, let me ask the Set- 
ator, in all good feeling, whether Congress has the 
power to surrender to a State the custoi-houses it 

er ports, upon condition that such State wou'd pay 
into the treasury a stipulated share of the proceeds 
of the imposts? The Senate will bear in mind 
that I am now speakirg of the constitutionality d 
these propositions, and not of their expediency. 
expressed my views at large upon the bill of the 
Senator from South Carolina at a former sessiol. 
Then, sir, Lassert that the representatives of So 
Carolina, by these acts, affirmed all the constil: 
tional doctrines involved in the distribution ad; 
and I present them, as a complete answer to the 
resolutions. It may not be amiss for me_herel 
remark, that the bill of the South CarolinaSenater, 
which I have noticed, was referred to the Commit: 
tee on Pablic Lands, com of Messrs. Walker, 
Fulton, Clay of Alabama, Prentiss, and Norvell; 
and that the committee sustained the sections whith 
I have read, and in an able report, which was ui 
derstood to have been from the pen of the Senator 
from South Carolina, (and he will now correct ut 
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@as not the author,) maintained these sections 
‘og within the power of Congress. I therefore 
caiully submit that the constitutional views 
jegislature of South Carolina do not quadrate 
e acts of her representatives here ; to say 
‘ing of the consistency of her course in holding 
tothe deposite of $1,401,896, which she received 
ier the deposite act of 1836, and which is now 
,tted, on all hands, to be nothing but a distribu- 
. She says nothing about returning that sum 
e government, although it was proceeds of the 
sof public lands. Her constitutional eye does 
look that way. She is now out of debt, and she 
ms to feel no sympathy for States differently 
mated. She fears this distribution may incident- 
aid the indebted States in paying their debts, 
z<ithstanding her revolutionary debt, to the 
ont of $1,014,808, was bees by the general 
mment. I am apprized that this debt was 
d by the requisitions on that State under the 
spfederation, but she at the same time exercised 
right to levy imposts ; while each of the new 
» that are now indebted, contributed quite as 
to the prosecution of the late war, when the 
et to levy imposts was vested exclusively in the 
pneral g overnment. y 
We will now look at the Alabama resolutions. 
100, has resolved the unconstitutionality of the 
sribution act. While she has $892,115 of the 
i distribution, under the deposite act, besides 
r 500,000 acres of the public lands, she says 
hing about refunding these grants. [Mr. Kina, 
om his seat, remarked, that she had not been 
ed torefund them.] Nor has she been asked for 
resolutions oc the constitutionality of the 
uribution act of session. I maintain that it 
100 late for Alabama to deny the constitutionality 
the distribution ; and I submit to her.whether she 
not jeopard the grants she has already re- 
ived by her constitutional doctrines. But, sir, I 
swer her resolves by the acts of her Senators on 
isfloor. The late Senator (Mr. Cray) was one 
the Committee on Public Lands who reported 
bill of the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
noun,) from which Ihave read extracts, and 
hich covers the entire constitutional ground. Her 
sent Senator, (Mr. KinG,) whose strict construc- 
on doctrines are well known, in his report from 
Committee on Public Lands, among other 
ings, which I shall read in the progress of my 
marks, to sustain other parts of the argument, 
ys; “ Now that the lands are released from their 
dgeto the public debt, * * * * GIVE LANDS 
) THE CULTIVATOR, AND TELL HIM TO KEEP His MO- 
, AND LAY ITOUT IN TREIR CULTIVATION.” Where, 
en, was the doctrine of lands being ordinary re- 
enue, and that ii was unconstitutional to distrib- 
them? And yet I have heard that this report 
the approbation of the Senator from Mis- 
puti in my eye, (Mr. Benton.) Did it not main- 
in, in principle, all for which I contend ? 
Inow dismiss the resolves of these States, and 
ave the Senator from New York to all the pleas- 
reflections they may afford him. But, sir, I 
ave another witness to bring to the stand in favor 
{ my constitutional argument, as well as tosustain 
by position that the lands are not to be looked to 
brordinary revenue. President Jackson, in his 
bessage of 4th December, 1832, says: “It is desi- 
ble, however, that in convenient time this ma- 
hinery (the land offices) be withdrawn from the 
es, and that the right of soil and the future dis- 
sition of it be surrendered to the States, respectively, 
t which it lies.’ Here General Jackson recog- 
ises in express terms the power of Congress, un- 
nditionally and without restriction, at its discre- 
ob, to dispose of the public lands ; repudiating the 
octrine that they are ordinary revenue. 
The next distinct position that I propose to no- 
is, the assumption that the proceeds of the pub- 
lands af@ ordinary revenue, and, as such, Con- 
ess has no power to disiribute them. This posi- 
on has been assumed with great boldness and ap- 
arent confidence. In order to maintain it, it must 
affirmed that there is no distinction between 
ustom-house bonds and public lands, for purposes 
‘revenue. This position I have answered by the 
visions of the Constitution, the practice of the 
owernment, and the opinions of eminent men. 
tme, in addition to what I have said, add one or 


WO More extracts to the same effect. The report of 


Senator from Alabama, to which I have refer- 

td, after elaborating the whole subject, comes to this 
¢ conclusion: “ This committee turn with 

ce from the land offices to the custom-houses, 


and say, here are the true sources of federal revenue. 
Give lands to the cultivator, and teil him to keep his 


‘money, and lay it out in their cultivation.” Presi- 


dent Jackson, in his message from which I have 
read, says: “ As the lands may now be considered 
as relieved from this pledge, the object for which 
they were ceded having been accomplished, it is 
in the discretion of Congress to dispose of them in 
such way as best to conducto the quiet, harmony, 
and general interest of the American people. * * * 
IT SEEMS TO ME, THEREFORE, BEST TO ABANDON THE 
IDEA OF RAISING A FUTURE REVENUE OUT OF THE PUBLIC 
LANDS.” I have read these authorities, and omitted 
the concurring opinions upon these points of the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,) 
the Committee on Manufactures, of which he was 
chairman, and from whence he submitted his able 
report, as well as“the concurring action of Con- 

ress to the same effect. And why? Because this 
is attempted to be made a political question; and I 
desire to show that the distinguished chief of the 
democratic party promulgated these very doctrines 
which are now so loudly denounced in this cham- 
ber, by Senators who still profess the same political 
faith, and that they were recognised as orthodox 
by the party of which he was the head. 

It has been repeatedly stated on this floor, as well 
as in the public prints, that the public lands were 
indebted to the government in an account of protit 
and loss between the amount paid for their acquisi- 
tion and the amount derived from their sales. The 
Senator from New York, at a former session, 
seemed to have spoken under the influence of that 
opinion; and I know that matter was strongly urged 
against the distribution. I took the occasion, at the 
Jast session, to read the report of the Senator from 
Alabama on that point, showing that in 1832 the 
lands were creditor in the amount of $45,893,280 ; 
since which they should be credited with at least 
$65,000,000, leaving a balance at this time in their 
favor of over $110,000,000. Iam aware that this 
isa mere pecuniary view of the question, and is 
therefore a very narrow one. But, as it has been 
resorted to by the opponents of the measure, I have 
felt justified in noticing it. The Senator from New 
York not having recurred to this argument yester- 
day, I take it as granted that he abandons it; and 
I hope he may yet see the error of some other of 
his many positions which he has urged upon the 
Senate with all his accustomed grace and ability, 
and with the same candor abandon them also. In 
the account against the public lands, there has been 
a large item charged for the sums paid for the ex- 
tinguishment of the Indian title, The report to 
which I have alluded, in examining the charge 
for the purchase of Louisiana, sets this matter in 
the true light. It charges these items to the gen- 
eral purposes of government, in the extension of 
its jurisdiction, and the benefits resulting from the 
extension. Did the value of Louisiana depend 
upon the number of acres of public lands she con- 
tained? Certainly not. The purchase was a 
cheap one, if there had not been one acre of public 
land acquired. Her rivers, her harbors, her lakes, 
and, above all, her citizens, and the extension of 
our jurisdiction over the whole, render her invalu- 
able. 

I must take some additional notice of the remarks 
that are never absent from the discussion on this 
and most other subjects in this ehamber ;—that is, 
that we have given airay the land revenue; and 
some Senators have gone so far as to contend that 
we have already bankrupted the treasury by it, al- 
though every dollar of the proceeds of the sales 
has gone into the nations! treasury, and has been 
used in the current expenditures. But we have 
given away theland revenue. Indeed! And who 
are the supposed donees? The States. And who 
are the States? The people. And for whose ben- 
efit? The people’s. But they are the people of 
the States; and are they not also the people of the 
general government? Can you benefit the peo 
ple of the States, and not benefit the people of the 
general government, when they are the same peo- 
ple? But the money goes to the people of the 
States, and you have to collect imposts from the 
people to fillthe vacunm. The truth is, the people 
live under two governments, both of which they 
have to support. The State governments must be 
supported by direct taxation, as the States have no 
power to levy imposis, The General Government 
may be supported by direct taxation; but, as she 
has the constitutional power to levy imposts as well 
as to lay direct taxes, the former mode is resorted 


to, as every way preferable, If this money is 
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given away, itis given to its owners, the people, 
from whose pockets it was taken ; and, to say the 
least of it, there is nothing very criminal in the 
matter. By the distribution, those who would pay 
nothing in the shape of imposts are benefited, and 
their direct taxes are reduced in proportion to the 
amount received; while imposts are paid in part 
by the voluntary consumers of foreign products, 
and in part by the foreign producer, and American 
industry is fostered by the levy. 

The Senator from New York related an incident 
yesterday of an English capitalist who was desi- 
rous to make an investment in United States stocks, 
but refused to do so unless these stocks were se- 
cured by some permanent means of paying the in- 
terest, and, ultimately, the principal ; and the con- 
clusion to which the Senator came was, thatthe 
distribution act—or, as he termed it, the giving of 
the public lands to the States—had discredited this 
government already. Did it not strike the Senator 
that the same argument would give the States ad- 
ditional credit abroad? Has such been the result? 
Now, sir, there is no mystery about this matter. 
The foreign capitalists understand our Constitu- 
tion just as well as we do, astoour powers. They 
know that every acre of land in the United States, 
whether wild or cultivated, is pledged, through the 
taxing power, tothe payment of the debts of the 
government. Thatis not the ground of distrust. 
It grows naturally out of the fact that they see 
your treasury empty. They see you resorting to 
every pitiful expedient for maintaining your credit, 
day by day; they see you refusing to levy imposts 
sufficient to supply the deficit in the treasury; they 
see you fold your arms, and refuse to exercise your 
constitutional powers to raise revenue, while you 
have foreign restrictions cast into your teeth with 
impunity. Tsee that I am about to anticipate a 
part of my argument, which I did not design to do 
at this moment, and will therefore pass on. 

Let us advert, Mr. President, to another position 
which is urged with equal force in every debate 
that arises. The money, say Senators, will be 
needed for the purpases of the general government. 
I admit that the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands may be needed for the purposes of the general 
edvernment; whether they will be needed, or not, 
depends entirely upon the policy that is to be here- 
afier adopted. If the true policy shall be pursued, I 
deny the position, If the tariff shall be brought up 
to the point of counteracting foreign restrictions, 
the revenue will be ample for an economical ad- 
ministration of the government, without the land 
fund ; and I conten that it will be forced to that 
point, very soon, by the action and acquiescence 
of every interest in the Union. I appeal to Sena- 
tors who hare had much experience here, whether 
it is good policy to have such a treasury as will re- 
quire the exercise of the ingenuity of Congress to 
get rid of the surplus? Bat the money will be 
needed, say Senators, For what? I listened the 
other day with surprise and regret, while an hon- 
orable Senator, (Mr. Presron,) who is constantly 
urging the return of the land fund, was pointing 
us to what objects the national treasury could not 
constitutionally contribute. ‘The Senator selected 
the only objects to which my section of the coun- 
try ever asks appropriations—roads, rivers, har- 
bors; all these, in their turn, were denounced as 
standing beyond the pale of the Constitution. Con- 
gress has power, under the Constitution, say Sen- 
ators, to provide a convoy on the ocean, in distant 
climes, to protect our commerce; but we have no 
power to protect the same commerce upon our 
navigable rivers or upon our great inland seas. 
Hence we are to be excluded from appropriations 
from the national treasury; the great national 
road is to be allowed to dilapidate and become im- 
passable; our lake commerce is to be left to con- 
tend with the thousand dangers and difficulties with 
which it is daily assailed, for the want of harbors ; 
our great western rivers are to be abandoned. 
The Red river raft seems to be the only object that 
comes clearly within the provisions of the Consti- 
tution; and that owes ils fortunate position, in a 
great degree, to the perseverance of the indefati- 
gable Senators from Arkansas, Mr. Seviea: 
That is certainly constitutional.] I have seen the 
gradual approach of these doctrines since I have 
been a member of this body, cutting off one appro- 
priation after another, while the money of the new 
States has been collected through the land offices 
and appropriated on the seaboard. 1 have res 
them, and, so long as I shall have the honor of a 
seat in this body, I shall continue to resist them, ag 
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unjust, inexpedient, and unconstitutional; for I upon imports shall be collected in ready money, || to protect our industry from the delete be 
hold that it is equally a violation of the spirit ofthe and all credits, now allowed by law in the payment fects of free trade in our ports, ang Prokj 
Constitution to omit to do what that instrument en- of duties, shall be and are hereby abolished; and and restrictions in foreign ports, the 
joins, as it is to do what its provisions forbid. I such duties shall be levied, for the purpose of rais- |} not far distant when every interest in every - 
old that the Constitution is eminently protective ing such revenue as may be necessary to an eco- this nation will heartily subscribe to this ¢ 
in its character. It protects the States and the nomical administration of the government; and, |} I have no doubt. This remark De the. 
people—it protects the commerce of the nation, from and after the day last aforesaid, the duties mere random expression of one who has a 
wherever its flag may wave. It is a living princi- required to be paid by law on goods, wares, and ed closely into the subject, and that I have no 
ple, ana sot a lifeless abstraction, as many contend. merchandise, shall be assessed upon the value || tending to susiain the declaration, I presy 
Sir, I have recently heard a new doctrine started thereof at the port where the same shall be enter- will contend against the doctrine, when the BS 
here. It is said to be the duty of Senators to guard ed, under such regulations as may be prescribed interest of the south shall-yield; and that th i for 
the national government against the assaults of the by law.” ‘What could be more express in terms? terest must yield or perish, I have yo m 
States. This is strange language to me. Who The land bill had passed ; that fund was, so far as doubt. ‘ eye 
are we, but the representatives of the States? And Congress could know, distributed, as the bill was Mr. President, I have thought much Up ) 
are we to step between our constituents and the gen- not returned until the next session. The act I have subject. In my mind, it is one of the mog; tl 
eral government? Is this the doctrine of the dem- read expressly declares that, from and afier the tant matters that can claim the attention , the 
wa: 


ocratic school, that contend for the right of legisla- 30th June, 1842, “such duties shall be laid, for the American people, and especially so jp relas; 
tive instruction without limitation 2? purpose of raising such revenue as may be necessary the southern States. I will attempt to , alre 
But would it be fair—would it be honest—to re- to an economical administration of the government.” the very existence of the cotton INterest " c 
peal the distribution act of the last session? Was It seems to me that no argument can make the south must soon depend upon the power those 
not that one of a series of measures adopted bya case stronger than does the act itself, with the his- exercise) of counteracting foreign restri¢t; 
joint effurt of compromise and concession? Was tory I have given of the time of its passage. I of securing the home market from the inf see 
it not a compromise in itself? And if one part will, however, notice the reply given by the Sena- fureign cotton, in the raw or manufactured, 
should be repealed, why not all? Some voted for tor from New York to this position at the last especially that of the British East Indies, It ‘fe 
the whole, that would not have voted for many of session, as I will intentionally avoid no argu- not be considered inappropriate to this dj of 
the parts had they been acted upon separately. I ment, however plausible, against my views. to present to the Senate and the country somes intel 
am apprized that the opponents of the measure The reply of the Senator was, that the land bill torical and geographical information relative or 
characterized the means by which it was passed was limited to five years, and would therefore ex- Hindostan or the British East Indies, which os 
“log-rolling.” Admit the fact; and how was the pire by its own limitation before 1842. To this I || be interesting at this period. While we have} :0 
Constitution of the United States adopted? Were answer, (as I have already said,) that the land bill, tofure scarcely noticed the existence of that yw 
not the objectionable paris taken by those who did although limited in its terms, was admitted on all mense country, in either our domestic calen|qulmme the 
not entirely concur in their propriety, for the pur- hands as being only temporarily limited, and that or our commercial relations, all at once we frin; 
se of securing other parts which were desirable? it would become the permanent law of the land one of our great staples being supplanted jp f 
Was it not the result of compromise? And were in time of peace; and such must have been the Jand, and in great danger of being driveg 
not the greatest of men active in effecting it? But impressions of the framers of the compromise act, our home markets by its produets, wy 
the parts that were taken to secure the distribution as they inserted at the end of the sixth section a The learned author of the “ History of the fort 
are those parts of the act the most beneficial to the proviso, from which I extract the following: “That ish Possessions in Asia,” in his introductory @illimea) | 
west. And how can western Senators ho!d on to nothing herein containedshall * * * marks, says: “Oh! that Englishmen woul nV: 
these parts, and vote to repeal the distribution part prevent the passage of any act prior to the thirtieth more to their immense possessions in Hing ac’ 
of the act? day of June, one thousand eight hundred and for- than they have yet done. There is nothing h th 
Mr. President, how stands the public voice on ty-two, in the contingency either of excess or de- repulsive to meet the eye. The lust of coy sin 
this question of repeal? Can Senators close their ficiency of revenue.” ‘This proviso clearly proves has not desolated provinces, nor the thirst of wa of t 
eyes to the fact that there are now on file twenty that imposts alone were to be looked to both before plundered kingdoms. British taxes have not din 
memorials from the legislatures of States in favor and after the time the compromise was to go into expended in adding dominion or vain glory to )i 
of the distribution, from neither of which has there final effect—30ih June, 1842. diadem ; but the hallowed blessings of peace} ith 
been a word in favor of the repeal of the act of But let us trace this vein of argument still fur- followed the track of our footsteps, until, ig 
last session? ‘To be more explicit: there are now ther, and inquire whether such was not, and is not, than half a century, a hundred millions of} 
on the files of the Senate memorials of the charac- the true policy of the United States. This will intelligent, and comparatively civilized hy 
ter I have stated, as follows: from Pennsylvania, lead me to present some general and some special || beisgs are congregated within the pale of this 
3; Vermont, 2; Ohio, 2; Kentucky, 3; Mary- views connected with the tariff policy of the na- traordinary empire. Is it not impious to spum 
land, 2; North Carolina, 1; Delaware, 1; Indi- tion. And here, as on other points in the argu- manifold blessings attendant on an event 
ana, 1; New York, 2; Connecticut, J}; and ment, I choose to take my text from one who has almost realizes the wildest dream that an 4 
Massachusetts, 1. If the act that has been passed, always stood high, and the orthodoxy of whose tious imagination could form? On the oneh 
and which these memorials so loudly called for, opinions has never been questioned by our political we behold a smali island in the Atlantic, adm 
be really of the unconstitutional and improvident opponents. General Jackson, in his message of bly adapted for commerce, and possessing a han 
character that Senators, in the heat of debate, have the 6th of December, 1832, says: “The confidence industrious, and skilful manufacturing pulaii 
characterized it, is it not passing strange that the with which the extinguishment of the pnblic debt on the other, a vast territory, situated ina dis 
legislatures of these States should not have dis- may be anticipated, presents an opportunity for hemisphere, with a soil exuberantly fertile, 
covered it, and called, in a voice of thunder, for carrying into effect more fully the policy in rela- ried and not ungenial clime, abounding inal 
its repeal? We heard their voice on the bankrupt tion to impost duties, which has been recommend- |} tropical products which the wants or juxurie 
law ; but the distribution act has entirely escaped ed in my former messages. A modification of the the Hyperborean can require, and teeming 
their notice, or they have not changed their opin- tariff, which shall produce a reduction of our rev- || myriads upon myriads of industrious, patient, 
ion of it. Shall we, then, after having acted in obe- enue to the wants of the government, and an ad- emulative human beings, whose love of agricalt 
dience to the request of the legislatures of our justment of the duties on imports, with a view to and trade is unsurpassed by any other nation 
States, turn around upon the act of our creation equal justice in relation to all our national interests would appear as if Nature herself had linked 
and destroy it, when not a sound from these States and to the counteraction of foreign policy, so far gether the northern isle and eastern continent 
is heard against it? The States that have remon- as it may be injurious to those interests, is deemed der the one crown, for the wisest of purpes 
strated against it, did so by their representatives to be one of the principal objects which demand || namely, that, by the interchange of commoli 
before iis passage. I hold that it will be time the consideration of the present Congress.” Here indigenous to each, the peaceful influence of a 
enough to repeal the act when our constitnents re- was explicitly avowed the power and the duty of || merce might become the handmaid of civilizal 
quire it to be done; and that day, I feel confident, Congress to provide by law for the “counTeracrion * + * Let us hope that a mw 
will never arrive, if the tariff is bronght up to the or rorEiGN Poticy.” Ido not recur to his former dawning for England and for India. The 
point of counteracting foreign restrictions, and an or subsequent messages; nor do I stop to argue offers to the former an incalculable domestic 
ample revenue created. the constitutional provision, “to regulate commerce || ket for the disposai of her cottons, woollens, 
Sir, I cannot stop the argument here; I must do with foreign nations ;” nor shal} I, in this instance, ware, potiery, &c.; and presents, in return, al 
what others have done. I must follow them into do more than advert to the practice of the govern- raw products which the most varied manulat 
the compromise act, which was the supposed con- ment from its infancy, to levy discriminating pro- ring skill can require. * * * * Let mebe 
stitution of a new era in American policy. It is tective duties; nor need I say that the policy of a || cnsed for putting these views more familit 
worth remembering, that the land bill of 1833 majority of the great party to which I belong has fore the public. There are upwards of one 
passed the Senate on the 25th of February of that ever been to raise ample revenue by imposts, || dred millions of British subjects im India, 
year. That bill appropriated the proceeds of the and to so discriminate in their levy, as to counter- |] nothing of another hundred millions of tri 
public lands for five years; but it was declared vail foreign restrictions and protect home industry. allied, and protected Hindoos.) If we deal 
and believed that it would be the permanent law It is enough for my present purpose, in this argu- commercial justice to these people, their condi 
of the land in time of peace. The compromise ment, to show the acknowledged power avowed || would be materially elevated; that is, if weld 
act passed the Senate on the 28th day of February, by the head of the great democratic party of mod- from them our raw cotton, our tobacco, our sug 
1833; hence, at the time of the passage of the ern days—that it 1s within the constitutional pow- || coffee, &c., &c., they would be enabled, in te 
compromise act,,imporis, and imports alone, for er of Congress to counteract foreign restrictions, |] to do that which their poverty now alonepre 
national revenue, could have been in the eye of and that it is our duty to exercise that power. Mr. namely, to purchase largely our Manche: 
the Senate and of Congress. Upon that point the Jefferson, from whom I shall draw before I leave Sheffield, Staffordshire, and Birmingh n 
act itself is very explicit. The third section is as the point I am now discussing, maintains the From the extract which I have read, it will be 
follows: “ That, until the 30th day of June, one same principle. This is all the friends of home that the work referred to was addressed with § 
thousand eight hundred and forty-two, the duties industry need ask or require. The exercise force to the British East India Company, 9 
imposed by existing laws, as modified by this act, of this power must inevitably operate either to |} as to the ministry ; and it is rather to be wont 
shall remain and continue to be collected; and, remove foreign restrictions, and open the ports at, that the same ideas had not - 
from and after the day last aforesaid, all duties |j and markets of the world to our products, or {} selves at a much earlier period than they did, 
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a ee 
he work, teeming with facts and with illustra- 
of the principles for which the author con- 
wuld have forced upon the company and 
British government the soundness of the policy 
ad desire, Mr. President, to call the at- 
“on of the Senate to some further extracts from 
toshow the ability of the British East 
¢tofurnish all the supplies of the raw ma- 
i for which the author contends. I do this 
willingly, as my object is to show the 
s of the southern staples, as well as of the 
stufis and other products of the United 
«that it was not an idle boast of the writer, 
‘hat the ability to perform it, and greatly more, 
‘the ion of the British Indies. We 
oi jeamed that, in 1835, (the time the 
was written,) the population subject to the 
sh Crown Was oo of 100,000,000 of souls; 
those of their allies equal in number. Let us 
see the character of the countty in which 
immense population resides, The author says: 
slanguage would do justice to the varied and 
mificent scenery of Eindostan, partaking, as it 
of the richly luxuriant and wildly beautiful: 
interminable plains, intersected with deep and 
hiy trivers—there inaccessible mountains, whose 
arable summits are wreathed in eternal 
. on the one hand, an almost boundless land- 
ne, verdant with the softness of perpetual spring 
n the other, Alpine steppes, rugged, romantic, 
fringed with vast and towering forests: moun- 
ranges, or ghauts, on this shore, presenting a 
vndous barrier to the Indian Ocean—while 
t, a low and sandy alluvium seems to invite 
‘arther encroachments of the deep and strong 
gilbay. Indeed, the features of British India 
so varied, that, although despairing to convey 
xact idea of their peculiarities, I must distin- 
h the country by provinces, as offering the 
simple mode of delineating this immense sec- 
of the British empire, whose seacoast line (ex- 
ing from Cape Negrais to the frontiers of 
de) is 3,622 English miles, with a territorial 
ith (from Surat to —) of 1,260 miles ; pre- 
ing, however, that the leading geographical 
are the Himmalaya mountains, along the 
lern and eastern frontier, a range of ghauts, 
gatthe southern point of the peninsula, run- 
gnorih along the coast until receding at the 
els of 20 to 22, when they branch off, in 
pes of different elevations, across the continent 
india, until lost in the table land of Malwa and 
habad ; while, on the eastward, the mighty 
ges, and on the westward, the nearly equal 
us, roll. their impetuous and lengthened torrents 
ithe Himmalaya sands to the sultry coasts of 
ai and Cutch, giving off in their progress an 
uity of tributaries, which are ramified in every 
ble direction over ‘the whole peninsula.” 
his the author’s description of this vast coun- 
Iwill quote him once more, as toa single 
of the provinces into which it is divided: 
he province of Bengal proper, containing 1,000 
e miles, has scarcely a hill of any elevation ; 
the few.eminences which are to be found are 
lined to a smal! area on the eastern boundary.” 
o, then, can doubt for a moment the capability 


the British East Indies to produce a surplus of 


on, rice, tobacco, flour, beef, pork, sugar, &c., 
sufficient for the demand of Great Britain ? 
single province of Madras, it is- confidently 
ied, can produce a sufficiency of raw cotton 
upply all the looms of Great Britain ; and who 
tot see that it is the interest of the parties that 
commercial relations should exist between 
But, sir, we-are not left to conjecture. A 

“age hot to be misunderstood has already been 
ry Facts are staring us in the face; we can- 
nut our them if we would. The com- 
Cal oe between: Gren Briain nn me 

ms are operation, su 

1 extensions as the interest of the parties shall 
ame to time require. The work 1s going on; 


‘call upon the cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice, 
indigo planters of: the seu ao sonthwest— 
pan, pork, and b rs of the middle, 
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and in 1840, 216,784 bales—nearly treble in nine 
years, The importation, in 1839 was 47,233,959 
pounds; and in 1840, 76,303,295 —an increase without 
a parallel in the history of this valuable commodity: 
In the first quarter of 1940, the imports were 28,611 
bales; and in the same term, in 1841, we find 
35,433 bales—an increase of 8,822 bales.” 


The author of the “Glory and Shame of Eng- 
land,” (a work published in 1841,) in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Joan C. CaLuoun, among other 
important and - interesting matters on the point 
which I am. discussing, says: ‘‘ Several instances 
have occurred, within the last eighteen months, in 
which the arrival of East India cotton has mate- 
rially lowered the price of the. American article 
in Liverpool; in one instance, to the extent of no 
Jess than three cents on the pound. * * . 
The East India Company, under the present char- 
ter, no longer enjoys the exclusive control of India 
commerce, which enriched its proprietors in past 
times ; and the sagacious and experienced men 
who control its affairs, after carefully investigating 
the whole subject, have come to the conclusion 
that they will turn their dominions into cotton 

lantations, and direct into their own coffers the 

30,000,000 that now flow annually into the pockets 
of the planters of the south,” 


Mr. Clarkson, in a late pamphlet, says: “I have 
recently received intelligence from India, that in- 
dividuals are hiring large tracts of land of the East 
India Company, principally for cultivation of cotton; 
one person has taken 60,000 acres at his own risk, 
and expects to employ one hundred thousand per- 
sons more than at present,” Compare these facts, 
Mr. President, with the condition and extent of the 
British Indies at the period of the administration 
of Warren Hastings, or at the subsequent time of 
the presidency of Lord Cornwallis; and how great 
is the contrast! There is another maiter, how- 
ever, of still greater importance in the comparison. 
At the former periods, the East Indies were sup- 

osed to be at such an immense distance from Eng- 
and, that an obstacle would be presented to the 
exchange of products between them, too formida- 
ble to be overcome by the art of navigation, at 
rates to justify such exchange, except in articles 
exclusively the product of that clime, such as teas, 
&c., of little weight and of great value. How 
stands that matter now? The use of steam in the 
navigation of the ocean has already given assu- 
rance of its complete success; and the result must 
be, that these distant countries will be brought, as 
it were, into the same neighborhood: Calcutta and 
Bombay will be laid alongside of Liverpool and 
Manchester, while the inhabitants of the Indus 
and the Ganges will mingle daily with those of 
the Thames and the Mersey. 


The Journal des Debats of France, of a Jate date, 
says: “ England is increasing, in an exiraordinary 
man ner, her means of communicating with every 
part of the world. * * * But it is not only to 
the continent of America that the English direct 
their attention; in the other hemisphere they 
evince no less efforts to unite their India posses- 
sions with England, by means of rapid and regu- 
lar communications. The port of Bombay. has 
become one of the most important points of the 
globe for steam navigation. Her steamers’ regu- 
larly ply tothe mouth of the Indus, the Persian 
Gulf, the Red Sea, and Suez, where they, every 
month, transport the correspondence from India, 
China, and the Indian Archipelago, carrying back, 
in exchange, the correspondence of Europe with 
Asia. 


Must not this produce a revolution in the trade 
of these countries, greatly to the prejudice of our 
staple in the markets of Great Britain? It will be 
perceived, Mr. President, that in the course of my 
argument I have entirely confined myself, on this 
point, toa single cotton country—the British East 
Indies. 1 leave it for others.to present the compe- 
tition to our cotton that must arise from other for- 
eign countries producing that article—to say doth- 
ing of our immediate southern neighbor, Texas, 

‘who, thengh last, will not be found least in the 
contest. 


Let us now ace, Mr: Presiden how Great Bri- 
tain fosters and encourages her India posses- 
sions by her tariff policy, and how she treats the 
great interests of this country by the same policy. 
I call the attention of the Senate and the country to 
some extracts from her tariff, , 


Senate. 


Extracts fromthe British tariff of duties. 

ArTICLEes, Rares oF DUPY. 
Beef, per cwt. - £0 12s, Od-equal $2 8&8 
Horned cattle, prohibited. 
Butter, perewt.  - 
Cheese, perewl. - 
Pork, salted, per cwt. 
Pork, smoked, per cwt. 
Bacon and hams, per cwt. 
Sausages, ian pound 
Swine, prohibited. 

Sheep, prohibited. 
*Wheat and flour. 
*Rye, rye meal and barley. 
*Buckwheat, oats, and oat 

meal, pease and beans. 

Rice, per cwt. (American) 015 0 60 
Rice trom British posses- 

sions, percwt. - oj :@. a: @ 2% 24 
Cotton, per cwt. (Ameri- 

can) - - ei 0 3. He. “ 50 
Cotton from British posses- 

sions, percwt. - B®. 24." 8 

For the purpose of ascertaining the presené rate 
of duties in Great Britain on some of the leading 
American articles, I addressed a note to the col- 
lector of customs at New York, and received his 
answer, as fullows : 

“Your letter of the 5th instant proposes certain 
inquiries, to which the following are my answers: 

“1, What duty, in dollars and cents, ts imposed, at 
this time, in England, on each barrel of American 
flour? 

“Tt is difficult to give such an answer to this in- 
quiry as will be easily understood by a person Who 
is not familiar with caleulations, and with the 
details of business; but I willendeavor to make my 
answer simple and intelligible. 

“Weekly returns are made from al! the principal 
corn markets to the comptroller of corn returns, 
who adds to each weekly return those cf the pre- 
ceding five weeks, and, dividing the total by 6, 
thus ascertains the average price of each descrip- 
tion for the previous six weeks. Upon these aver- 
ages is constructed whatis termed a sliding scale 
of duties, on the principle that the higher the ave- 
rage, the lower is the duty imposed: thus, when 
wheat is from 
62 a 63s, per quar., the duty is £1 48 or $5 92 
63 a 64 do. do. 3 8 or 638 
64 a 65 . do. 28 or 
65 a 66 ‘ do. 1 8 or 
66 a 67 ‘ do. 

67 a 68 . do. 

68 a 69 : do. 

69 a 70 . do. 

70 a 71 , do. 

71 a 72 , do. 

2a ; do. 28 or 
73 or over do, do. 0 10or 
reckoning $4 80 per pound sterling. 

And for every barrel of flour, being 196 \bs., the 
daty shall be equal to that on 384 gajlons of wheat, 
There are 64 gallons in a quarter. If, then, the 
average price of wheat is 66a 67 shillings, the 
duty on a barrel of flour isto £1 Os. 8d, as 384 is 
to64, or 12s, 5 1-5d'= $2 984. 

“A similar calculation made upon any other aver- 
age, andfthe corresponding duty, will show the 
duty on a barrel of flour, at each average, when 
imported from any foreign coaniry. 

“2, What is the duly imposed,in England, in dol- 
lars and cents, on each barrel of American beef and 
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pork ? 

“Salted beef and salted pork each pays 12s., or 
$2 88 per cwt. 

“3. What is the -duty imposed,in England, on 
American cotton and lead? 

- “Cotton, 2s. Lld., or 70c. per ewt. 

“Pig lead, £2, or $9 60 per ton. 

“4. Whatis the duly imposed, in England, on cot- 
ton, lead, beef, flour, and. pork, coming from her col- 
onial lons in America and the Basi Indies? 

“Couon, 4d., or 8c. per cwt. 

“Flour, when theaverage of wheat is under 6Js., 
such as is of colonial growth, is charged 5s.,or 
$1 20 per quarter; when it is.ai or over 67s., such 
as of colonial growth is charged 6d., or- 2c. 
quarter. Accordingly, taking the barrel at. 

ions, colonial flour pays asmall fraction over 3s., 
(say 734 cents,) or t Sad. (say 74 cents) per 
barrel, as the average is below or over 67s. 
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“I am not aware. of uny distinction being made. 
as to import duty, between foreign and colonial 
beef, pork, and lead, nor that any of her colonies 
export these articles to the mother country.” 

ithout running into what may be called a 
special tariff argament, I willvespectfully ask some 
a, growing out of the facts presented, for 
the calm consideration of the Senate and the coun- 
try. 

1. Is it not manifest that the British Edst Indies 
are fally capable of producing all the raw cotton 
required by the British manufacturers ? 

2. Is it not obvious that it is the policy of Great 
Britain that reciprocal relations should exist be- 
tween herself and her colonies and possessions ? 
and has she not adopted that policy, and is it likely 
that she will ever abandon it ° 

3, Can American cotton compete, in the markets 
of Great Britain, with the India {cotton, while the 
Anierican pays 70 cents to the 100 pounds, and the 
India 8 cents? And, if the American cotton could 
compete at such a discrimination, would not Great 
Britain increase the duties on our ‘cotton to the 
point of prohibition, or ruin to the American 
planter ? 

4. Isthere no danger of~the East India cotton 
supplanting the American in our own markets, 
unless our cotton is protected beyond 3 cents to the 
pound, (less the ad valorem reduction,) at which 
it now stands; and is it not importanttothe Ameri- 
can planter to secure the home market against 
India cotton, either in the raw or manufactured 
state ? 

5. How can the home market be secure while 
we deny the power, as well as the expediency, of 
protection—or, what is the same thing, of counter- 
acting British restrictions ? 

6, Can the American producer of tobacco, wheat, 
rye, rice, corn, sugar, pork, beef, lead, and other 
articles which are now excluded, or nearly so, 
from the markets of Great Britain, continue to 
buy and consume British articles, manufactured 
by British workmen, fed on British flour, beef, and 
pork, and pay for them in money ? 


7. Must not this policy always keep the balance 
of trade largely against us, and draw from us the 
money of the country to pay to foreigners for their 
labor and produce in the shape of manufactured 
articles ? 

These are practical questions for the Senate and 
the country to consider. I should make a volume 
instead of a speech, were I to argue themat length. 
I will, however, risk the remark, that in less than 
five years there will be less diversity of opinion in 
this country than there ever has been before on this 
subject ; and {hat among the most urgent for coun- 


. teraction or protection will be the cotton interest 


of the south. 


I made a similar remark the other day, in the 
eee of a distinguished Senator from the south ; 

is reply was, “then you will be against it, for your 
interest and ours are not the same.” This is the 
popular error of the south, or at least of a portion 
of it, or I am grossly mistaken ; for 1 may safely 
affirm, that there is not a country on the face of the 
globe whefe the different interests are so depend- 
ent upon and useful to each other as they are in 
the- United States. It really seems that Nature’s 
God had destined this great nation to remain for- 
ever one in interest, one in principle, and one in 
glory ; the climate, the soil, the pro#ucts—in a word, 
the interest of the whole, and the interest of the 

arts, all point to the same great vital principle 
Vinnie and forever. The south and south- 
west, from climate and soil, are especially adapted 
tothe culture of cotton, rice, tobacco, and indigo, 
and the manufacture of sugar and molasses from 


the cane: these products will always be demanded , 


for the consumption of the other sections of the 
Union. The middle States abound in mineral 
wealth, which they are prepared to manufacture 
in sufficient quantities to supply the consumption of 
the whole Union. The east and the north have 
the power, the capital, and the manufacturing skill, 
to prepare the raw staple of the south, as well as the 
wool of the other secuons, for the use of the whole ; 
while the west—the fertile west—can furnish a suf- 
ficient supply of flour, corn, beef, and pork, to feed 
all the operatives of the eastern, northern, and 
middle States, as well as all the planters of the 
south and southwest. The east may bear thesame 
relation to the south in interest, that the island of 
England does to the East Indies, in the manufac- 
ture of their great staple, while the s market 
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will be furnished for the products of each section 
of the Union. ; 

Sir, I maintain the constitutionality as well asthe 
expediency of counteracting foreign restrictions— 
at least so far as may be necessary tofurnish ample 
revenue for the~economical administration of the 
a I concur in the opinion expressed b 

r. Jefferson: “Where a nation imposes hig 
duties on our productions, or prohibits them alto- 
gether, it may be proper for us to do the same by 
theirs—first burdening or excluding those produc- 
tions which they bring here in competition with 
our own of the same kind; Selecting next such 
manufactures as we take from them in greatest 
quantity, and which, at the same time, we could 
soonest furnish ourselves.” When other govern- 
ments shall say free trade in good faith—not ina 
single article, but in the great staples and products 
of ail the States—it will be a question whether we 
shall not meet them upon their own terms; but 
this free trade in our ports, and prohibition and re- 
strictions in foreign ports, is a policy so unjust, as 
well as so hostile to our interest, that 1 should sup- 
= it would find few friends in this country. 

hall we look to the effects upon the nation of the 


two systems of policy? Under a sound carrency. 


and a sufficient tariff, protecting American indus- 
try, we paid the debt of the late war, augmented by 
that of the revolutionary war with Great Britain ; 
presented the glorious spectacle of a nation free 
from debt, a treasury sufficient to answer all its 
urposes, and a prosperous and happy people. 

his policy was condemned; other councils pre- 
vailed; and what have been the consequences 1— 
an cmply treasury, a new national debt, the people 
cmbarrassed, many of the States insolvent, the 
banks and currency in the most lamentable condi- 
tion, and the produce of the country without a 
market, and almost without a price. These facts 
before us, shall we not look in vain for the interest 
that has been benefited by the change of policy? 
Where was it contemplated? In the south, it 
was said that the cotton-planter was to be benetited ; 
and has such been the case? Let that interest 
answer and say whether the price of their great 
staple is not, at this moment, lower in Liverpool 
than it was under the tariff of 1828—the act which 
produced so much excitement in the south. I un- 
derstand such to be the case. [Mr. Bares and 
other Senators, at this point, asked Mr. Smrru to 

ive way for a motion to arenes and conclude 
his remarks on the next day, Mr. S. having spoken 
over two hours; but he declined, preferring to close 
his remarks before the adjournment, even if he 
had to omit a part of his intended remarks, and ac- 
cordingly proceeded.] 


Mr. President, I have recently noticed an article 
in the Globe, copied fromthe Journal of Commerce, 
which is going the rounds of the papers, in opposi- 
tion to the policy for which I am contending, to 
which I desire to call the attention of the Senate 
and the country. That article assumes that the 
one for the last twenty Ee have been equal 
at least to the imports ; and hence it argues that 
this country has no reason to change its policy. It 
is not my purpose to analyze that article. I : 
to give the writer the benefit of his statements, and 
then to show, very briefly, that they do not in the 
remotest degree touch the question now before the 
country. In the exports are included the cotton 
exports, of course. Now let us see how that export 
compares with the other articles exported from this 
country. I find prepared to my hand a statement 
exhibiling the exports of the five years, from 
1836 to 1840, inclusive, to which I desire to cal] 
the attention of the Senate. 

STATEMENT. 
Average annual export for 1836, ’37 

"38 "39 and ’40, to all countries, of 

all articles the growth, prodace, or 

manufacture of the United States $102,588,892 


Average annual export of cotton to 
allcountries . - - - 64,238,225 


Domestic exports, other than cotton - 


Average annua! exports of all do- 
mestic arene to Great Bri- 
tain and her dependencies ~ 

Average expert of cotton tothe same 
countries - - . . 


Exports, other than cotton - - 


Peet 
Se 


. March, } 7 


* 


A lexports of all d — 

verage annual expo all do- 

edetie roductions to England, 4 
Scotland, and Ireland + - $5300r0 

Average annual export of cotton to u 
same countries + - = 455155 


Exports, other than cotton - = TR 


a dy Th 


Articles exported. To all | ToGreat |Top, 

countries. | Britain- and |Seori.. 

sincalppynenmnneicldesaiton land 

Beef, tallow, hides, and : 

horned cattle ~ | $561,482 

Butter and cheese 39,340 
Pork, bacon, hams, lard 
andlive hogs - — - 
Horses,mules andsheep 
Wheat e ° ‘ 
Flour - + «+ = = 
Indian corn and meal - 
Ship bread - - 
Rye, rye meal, oats, and 
other small grain, and 
pulse, potatoes, and 
apples - - - 

Rice ait 


11,766,615 


rt of colton with the results 
oregoing table, 
Average export of cotton, for the five a 
years specified, to all countries - $64 9% 
Average exports of all agricultural ' 
productions, consisting of animals, 
and the product of animals, and 
vegetable food ~ - - 1K 


Comparison of the 
the 


Excess of cotton export - = $52471¢ 


_ 


Average export of cotton to Great 
Britain and her dependencies - $45.56 

Average exports of the specified ag. 
ricultural productions to the same 
countries - - - - 53538 


Excess of cotton export - ~ $40.65 


Average export of cotton to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland . - 
Average exports of the specified pro- 
ductions tothe same countries - 1474) 


- $440404 


By this statement, it appears that over sii 
and a half per cent. of the whole of our dom 
exports to all foreign-countries was in the ani¢ 
of cotton. Let the cotton export. be deducted fn 
the entire amount of exports for the twentyy 
referred to by the Journal of Commerce, and 
then would the account current between thein \ 
and exports stand? I have been attemptingto 
that the item of cotton, as an article o a | 
this country to Great Britain, must be cut off, by Br 
ish restriction in favor of the cotton of the B 
Indies; and, therefore, if the present 7 
ever tolerable, that day has gone by, and we she 
accommodate ourselves to the approaching salt 
things. There is, however, apother answer l 
article to which I have alluded ; and thatis, d 

the cotton export has been of the raw male 
while the import has been of manufactured artic 
atan advance of from _ 200 to 2,000 per cent, 
favor of British capital, British labor, British 
igation, and British produce; when, if the 
cotton had been manufactured here at home, 
benefits would have inured in a great degre 
our own citizens, Ithrow out these as gett 
remarks, not intending to push them to the 
I would he seat to do, were it not for thet 
have already occupied. 

In the course of my remarks, I have alte 
to show the true canses of our t emb 
condition. What, then, is the proper. 
This is an important question, and will 
swered very differently by different indivi 
In the numerous letters which I receive, + 
sionally find some friend desponding. Not % 
myself. My confidence is strong that a few 
will restore us ‘at least to. medium 
vided we are true to ourselves. 
force in the doctrines of who 


Excess of cotton export - 
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ae qa man must first learn to govern himself; 
vip then govern his family; after that, he is 
“eed tg govern the State.” So with reform. 
‘jg man first reform himself; next his family ; 
then he is qualified to reform the State.” He 
wnced all thesethings at home; and I feel well 
Med that the American people are pursuing, at 
very ime, the principles laid down by the cele- 
4 Chinese philosopher ; and, with the proper 
4 ofthe government, they must and will ultimately 
_ Private economy has become the order 
the day. ‘Temperance, with industry and per- 
ce, will enable man to remove mountains. 


ind why not, with wise laws to aid him to remove 

rrassments under which we are laboring 

3 people? Can the farmer, who buys every 
ing he wen 


e wears at the stores, expect to thrive unless 
dispose of the produce of his farm to pay 
merchant? Why does not the same remark 
eto nations ? Can we buy our goods, wares, 
‘4 merchandise from foreign countries, unless 
xe countries will take our produce? Will not 
account continually be on the increase against 
and will not the country be drained of its 
ie to pay for foreign goods, while our own 
vuce will remain upon our hands? Can there 
»g doubt as fo the final result of this policy? It 
said that to peat our manufattories is to create 
mopolies. I admit that it requires heavy capital 
carry on, to advantage, large manufacturing 
ablishments ; yet this fact is not confined to our 
mntry alone—it is so.in allothers; and the ques- 
on is, whether we shall protect our own monop- 
ies, (if you please to call them so,) which buy 
nd consume our produce in exchange for their 
nufactured articles; or whether we shall foster 
nd support foreign monopulies, by the payment 
cash for their manufactured articles, while they 
nse to exchange them for our produce. This is 
plain, practical question, and let it be candidly 
yswered, It will not have escaped your notice, Mr. 
President, that the drift of my remarks has been 
ending not og to the protection of the cotton in- 
st agaifist British restrictions, but at the same 
ime to the propriety of creating a market for the 
wher great agricultural products of the nation. T'o 
bow the amount of these products, which may be 
utendedin years to come almost indefinitely, I beg 
veto refer to a table which I find prepared to 
hand, and which can be examined with profit. 
hetable being of inconvenient size for publi- 
talion here, is omitted. 
The Senator from New York seemed to think it 
s only our duty to look at the present state of 
objects of revenue within the tariff laws in 
force. He declared that he could make no calcu- 
ation as to the revenue to be hereafter derived 
irom imposts, different from the present state of the 
question. I differ, Mr. President, entirely from the 
Senator. I maintain that it is the duty of the prac- 
ical stafesman, like the mariner at sea, to snuff 
danger in the breeze, and prepare for the approach- 
fing storm. What would be thought of the head 
fa.family who.would only provide for them day 
by day, especially when winter was approaching ? 
hese are my views relative to our commercial 
lations with Great Britain. I hold that we should 
provide in time for the coming state of things, as 
wise and prudent statesmen. 


_Isaid on a former occasion that the land fund 
Was too uncertain and too fluctuating to be relied 
Upoh as a permanent source of revenue. I then 
lead a table to the Senate comprising the sales 
ince the adoption of the cash system in 1820. As 
ae _ soreaers to form ~ — of some 
8 which I propose to submit, I present it 
éxiended to the present time. ise : 
Sales of public lands since the cash system in 1820, 
“Acres. | Dollars. 
781,213.32 
801,226.18 
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government with each individual at home. 


Revenues and Expenditures—Mr, Smith 


12,564,478.85 15,999,905 1 
20,074,879.92 25,167,833 06 
5,601,103.12 
3,414,907.42 
4,976,382.87 
2,236,889.74 
1,020,090.48 


‘ - 73,336,343.82 93,209,456 92 
Average for each year— 
Acres - -  3,587,350.00 $4,587,445 00 
Average per acre - - . 

Note —Several causes operated to reduce the sales of the 
year 1841 so low ; among the most prominent of which was the 
operation of the pre-emption law of the last session, giving a 
Credit of a year from the date of settlement upon lands subject 
to private entry. 

Three millions of dollars annually may be considered a fair 
average estimate of the sales hereafter. 

This table exhibits the fact that I have stated, 
and upon that point requires no remarks, I pro- 
pose, however, to say something upon the cause of 
the heavy sales in certain years. Iam aware that 
this opens an unbounded field tor debate, but I 
shall not be deterred from entering upon it, because 
I can improve but a small spot in the brief space 
hefore me at this time. It is not my object to go 
into the history of the monetary or fiscal opera- 
tions of the government, from its foundation up to 
the period of the prostration of the late Bank of 
the United States, and the removal of the depusites 
from that institution. Ido not mean to review that 
controversy, but to state a few plain matters of fact, 
and give some opinions upon them, confined en- 
tirely to the currency, and the effects of the policy 
that was adopted in relation to it. 1] will com- 
mence with the removal of the deposites, and the 
refusal to recharter the Bank of the United States. 
It is well known that, at the time of the removal 
of the deposites, Mr, Taney, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, rendered to Congress his reasons for 
the act; and here, let me say, was the commencing 


| 


oint of those disastrous measures of national and | 


tate policy that we have so sensibly felt. [ al- 
lude to the expansion of State issues, State credits, 
and State and individual speculations, with all 
their train of consequences and results. The po!- 
icy of the administration at that period was to 
create, stimulate, foster, protect, and encourage 
local and State banks. ‘The issues and accommo- 
dations of the Bank of the United States were to 
be withdrawn, andsthe vacuum was immediately 
to be filled—ay, more than filled—with these issues. 
It had been said by the friends to the recharter of 
the Bank of the United States, that the issues of 
that bank possessed a confidence in the public mind 
to which the State issues could notattain. The oppo- 
nents of the United States Bank denied this posi- 
tion, contended that the State and local banks 
would supply a circulation equally sound and safe, 
and equally entitled to the public confidence. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. Taney,) fully ap- 
prized of the question that had been agitated, and 
was then dividing the coe political parties, 
threw all his weight, as did the dominant party, 
upon the question in favor of the State banks. In 
his report on the subject, December 4, 1833, after 
discussing the propriety of removing the public 
deposites, he says: “The propriety of removing 
the deposites being thus evident, and it being, con- 
sequently, my duty to select the places to which 
they were to be removed, it became necessary that 
arrangements should be immediately made with 
the new depositaries of the public money, which 
would not only render it safe, but would, at the 
same time, secure to the government and to the 
community at large the conveniences and facili- 
ties that were intended to be obtained by incorpo- 
rating the Bank of the Uniled States. Measures 
were accordingly taken for the purpose; and co- 
pies of the contraets which have been made with 
the’selected banks, and of the letters of instruc- 
tion.to them from this department, are herewith 
submitted. * * * ‘The State banks se- 
lected are all institutions of high character and un- 
doubted strength, and are under the management 
and control of persons of unquestioned probity and 
intelligence. * * * * The banks 
selected have also severally — Ree FS 
to honor each other’s notes and drafts. They are 
providing a general eran at leastas sound as that 
of the Bank of the United Stites, and will afford fa- 
cilities to tr ah dg im the business of domestic 
exchange quile ¢ to any which the communit 
hackers enjoyed.” 'Theitalics are my own; but 
ion and 


who can longer doubt that the administration 
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its policy were the green-house of the State and 
local bank system? If the people have been de- 
ceived, who aided in the deception? After lan- 
guage like this, coming from the organ of the ad- 
ministration, had been spread before the people, 
nothing short of stubborn infidelity on the subject 
could haveresisted the confidence which every where 
prevailed in the issues of the local and State banks 
and none but superhuman powers could have pre> 
vented the operationof.the temptation that was pre- 
sented tothe legislatures of the States to seize what 
many of them honestly believed to be the golden 
opportunity of enriching themselves and the coun- 
,try by the creation of banks wherever they were 
demanded. The notes of the Bank of the United 
States had maintained for forty years a specie 
value. The people were promised that the local 
and State issues should be “quite equal” to such pa- 
r. The banks which were soon after created 
fad the public confidence in advance. Let us now 
see what instructions were given to the local or de- 
vsite banks referred to by the Secretary of the 
reasury. ° 
I have selected from the mass the one to the Gi- 
rard Bank of Philadelphia, as the recent fate of 
that bank, and the effects produced by its explosion, 
now fresh in the recollection of the Senate, will il- 
lustrate the subject with peculiar force. I read the 
whole letter, as it is short, and as I desire those 
who may do me the honor to read my remarks 
have it before them, 


“ Treasury DerarTMent, 
September 26, 1833. 

“Sm: The Girard Bank has been selected by 
this department as the depositary of the public 
money collected in Philadeiphia ard its vicinity ; 
and the collector at Philadelphia will hand to you 
the form of a contract proposed to be executed, 
with a copy of his instructions from. this depart- 
ment. In selecting your institution as-one of the 
fiscal agents of the government, I not only rely 
on its solidity and established character as afford- 
ing a sufficient guaranty for the safety of the pub- 
lic money intrusted to its keeping, but I confide 
also in jts disposition to adoptthe most liberal course 
which circumstances. will admit towards other mo- 
neyed institutions generally, and particularly to 
those in the city of Philadelphia. 

“ The deposites of the public money will enable you 
to afford increased facilities to commerce, and to ¢x- 
tend your accommodations to individuals ; end, as 
the duties which are payable to the government 
arise from the business and enterprise of the mer- 
chants engaged in foreign trade, it is but reasona- 
ble that they should be preferred in the additional 
accommodation which the public deposites will en- 
able your institution to give, wherever it chn be 
done without injustice to the claims of other classes 
of the community. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“R. B. TANEY, 
“Secretary of the Treasury. 
“To the President of the Girard Bank, 
Philadelphia.” 


I might maltiply the facts and evidence on this 
point to a great extent ; but I desire to condense as 
much as possible, for I wish to be read as well as 
heard. Now, sir, for the consequences of this pol- 
icy. 

Publius, the author of a valuable pagnphiet re- 
cently published in New York, [Mr. Bucuanan: 
Who is the author? Mr. Sra: I cannot say; it 
has been suggested to me to be from the pen of Mr. 
Gallatin ; but E do not assert it, for Ido not kn@w,} 
entitled the “ Crisis and the Remedy,”—upon this 
point says: “It is now twelve years since the 
mandate went forth, in the message to Congress 
of December, 1829, to destroy the credit and finan- 
cial system of the Union. The first experiment 
resulted in the inordinate multiplication of irre- 
sponsible State banks ; and the consequent excess 
of their paper led to the issue of most of the stocks 
of the western and southwestern States, and tothe 
creation.of the greatest portion of their present 
heavy indebtedness. For we cannot be too often 
reminded of what should never be forgotten—that, 
during the ten years from 1820 to 1830, while a 
national — emnans only a oe a ae 
created, wit 000. of capital; whereas, 
from 1830 to 1840, during the prevalence of the 
State bank system, the authors.of which now call 
themselves the supporters of a specie. currency, 
348 new banks were created, with $268,000,000 of 
capital; and during the years of 1835 and 1836, 
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and part of 1837, while this system was at its 
height, more than one-half of the whole amount 
of existing State bonds was created, comprising 
nearly the whole of the stoeks of those States 
whose inability to pay is now apparent—at least 
whose situation is becoming but too critical.” Mr. 
President, is it a matter of sarprise that the public 
lands in these years should have been an object 
temptittg to the speculator? Lands remained at 
ihe minimam of $1 25 per acre, while every other 
purchasable article rose with the inflation of this 
hot-house currency. ‘The consequence was, that, ina 
single year, the sales rose to over $25,000,000, not 
because they were demanded for settlement and cui- 
tivation, but because they were supposed proper 
objects for speculaifon. It is very true that the 
most of the speculators were deceived in the matter; 
the lands remaining on hand for the want of a de- 
mand for them, as the supply of government lands 
was greater at all times than the demand for ac- 
tual settlement: Heavy debts, however, were con- 
tracted for their purchase; the day of liquidation 
and payment arrived; and the history of broken 
banks, a worthless currency, a bankrupt treasury, 
paralyzed industry, high taxes, and, of course, an 
embarrassed and, in many instances, a ruined peo- 
pie, seems likely to close the scene of this rainous 
policy. Il am aware that it will be hard to con- 
vince any one that it washe that did it. I ar be 
excused for saying that Lalways opposed the policy. 
I never was deceived by it. I never owned a dollar 
ot bank stuck in my Kife, It affords meno pleasure 
to recur to this portion of our monetary history ; 
far from it. I would to heaven that this cup coul 
be suffered to pass before the people of this country 
shall be compelled to drink it to the very dregs; 
but, as pradent statesmen, it is our duty to look to 
the past for guides for the future. 


Sir, | honestly declare thatI never had confidence 
in the State banks as the fiscal agents of the gov- 
ernment. In this particular, at least, I differed 
widely from the dominant party at that time; nor 
did I differ from them more in this particalar, than 
I did upon the question whether those institutions 
could furnish a safe, sound, and uniform currenc 
for the people, upon which they could rely. Suc 
was the opinion of thethen dominant party. I had 
little faith in it, and I theretore have been, and I 
still am, the friend of a national currency, of equal 
value in all parts of the nation, convertible into the 
precious metals at the will of the holder, under the 
supervision of the people, through their represen- 
tatives. [then believed, and I now believe, that, 
in the-present age of the world, it is impossible to 
carry on the barter or exchange of one commodity 
directly for another, as wasthe custom in the primi- 
tive ages; that itis essential to have a medium by 
which one article may be exchanged for another 
at distant points; that the medium thus used should 
orpeenes as near as possible to uniformity of 
value in every part of the nation, as it must bea 
standard of value of the articles to be exchanged ; 
thatthe precious metals, although furnishing that 
standard in the absence of any other, do not exist 
in sufficient quantities to answer the purposes of a 
general circulating medium; and that they are not 
suitable, from their weight, risk, and cost of trans- 
portation tq distant points, to become exclusively 
sach in a country like this; that the general gov- 
ernment has no power to reduce the circulating 
medium to an exclusive metallic currency, and 
that’: would be inexpedient to exercise the power 
if it had. From: these positions it follows, that 
ancther medium, more convenient, easier of trans- 
portation, and of equal value, should be resorted 
to. Ihave contended, and I still maintain, that, as 
the circulation of a metallic currency must, in 
order to answer the purposes of a standard of 
value, as well as of a medium of exchange, be co- 
extensive with the business of the nation, in like 
manner the representative of that medium and 
value must be co-extensive in its circulation with its 
metallic basis; and, as the notes of the local banks, 
however sound, can only circulate in a given cir- 
cle around the point of issue, and depreciate in 
value in proportion to the extent of their circula- 
tion from their metallic basis, it is manifest that 
they never can maintain that uniformity of value 
in an extended circulation —< for the purpo- 
ses of the treasury, in the collection and disburse- 
ment of the revenues of the nation, as well as for 
the business operations‘of the people. These posi- 
tions have brought my mind to the conclusion that 
the character of the medium required caponly be 


furnished by an institution whose operations, 
credit, and responsibilities, shall be co extensive 
with the metallic circulation, and whose noles 
would live and circulate with, and form an aux- 
iliary to, the specie of the country, and not drive 
that currency from circulation, as depreciated 
bank notes will ever do: whose currency would 
be receivable for all public dues, would be sound 
and uniform in every part ofthe nation, and be con- 
vertible into specie at the will of the holder. 

I have thus given my views upon some of the 
many important matters embraced by the resolu- 
tions before the Senate. For these opinions I 
alone am responsible. I have never concealed 
them, and I now submit them, with pleasure, to the 
decision of the State whose interest I ardently 
desire to represent, as well as to the judgment of 
the Senate and the country; for while I am the 
immediate representative of my State, I hope I 
shall never forget the impressive truth of the beau- 
tiful remark of our chaplain this merning—that 
while we are “several as the billows, we are one 
as the sea.” 


REMARKS OF MR. CROSS, 
OF ARKANSAS, 

In the House of Representatives, April 7, 1842—In 
Commitiee of the Whole upon the general ap- 
propriation bill, on item No. 153, in the follow- 
ing words, ‘* For the salaries of eight associate 
jaiges, at $4,500, $36 000"— i 
Mr. Cross moved to add, as an amendment, af- 

ter line 473: 


‘** Provided, That five hundred dollars of the amount hereby 
appropriated shall be withheld from the salary of each and 
every one of the said judges who fails to hold a circuit court in 
any district of his circuit; unless the same be occasioned by 
sickness or unavoidable accident; and the clerks, respectively, 
of the said circuit couris shall certify all failures that may 
hereafter occur to the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Mr. CROSS said, in submitting this amendment, 
he propcsed merely to introduce an equitable and 
just principle in the case of the associate judges 
of the Supreme Court, fairly applicable to all un- 
dertakings or agreements for the performance of 
service or duties at a stated salary, or stipulated 
price. It was recognised in the transactions of 
private individuals, and he could perceive no rea- 
son why public officers shoald be exempt from its 
operation. Compliance with an engagement in 
part only constituted no jast claim to full compen- 
sation. The measure of compensation should be 
the extent of service performed. Taking into con- 
sideration the high and responsible duties of the 
judges in question, and the deep interest of the 
country in their regular and timely performance, 
the incentive proposed by the amendment was 
fully justified, and might have a most salutary in- 
flaence. A failure on the part of ene of these 
officers to hold a single term of the circuit court in 
any district of his circuit suspended for the time 
being the operation of the laws of the United 
States, so far, at any rate, as parties were con- 
cerned having business in such court. In the ab- 
sence of any fair excuse, why not withhold a por- 
tion of the salary of the officer who had thus been 
derelict in the performance of his duties? It was, 
as it seemed to him, the only available remedy. 
That by impeachment was inefficient, as expe- 
rience had abundantly shown. 

{Here Mr, Roosevett called Mr. C.’s attention 
to that clause of the Constitution which provides 
that the judges “shall hold their offices during good 
bebavior, and shall at stated times receive for their 
services a compensation which shall not be dimi- 
nished during their continuance in office.”} 

Mr. C, said he was aware of this apparent con- 
stitu ional impediment, and thanked the gentleman 
for reminding him of it. Dimination was certain- 
ly probitited where the services contemplated were 
performed, bat withont their. performance the pro- 
hibition did not apply. Suppose the jadge failed 
altogether to perform the duties appertaining to bis 
office, did the constitutional provision referred to 
require the payment of his. salaty? Would it. be 
just that he should receive it? In hisjadgment no 
such absurdity was contemplated. The amend- 
menthe had offered authorized a portion of the 
salary to be withheld, corresponding in ‘extent 
with the failure on the part of the officer to fulfil 
his engagement. It would not diminish the appro- 
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priatioh, but wold, if adopted, leave ihe 
where it ought to be left, dependent upon the 
formance of duty. A case existed which had 
gested the idea as well as policy of this 
ment. One of the associate judges had faileg 
a series of years to hold a single court in one «f 
the districts of his circuit—he alluded to the j : 
of the ninth circuit. The State of Arkansas » 
admitted into the Union in the year 1g3q ln 
1837, he believed, it was attached to the ninth tire 
cuit, and one term of the circuit court required ig 
be held annually on the fourth Monday of March, 
From that period up to the present, the laws of the 
United States applicable to circuit court jurisdic. 
tion had been suspended, and, indeed, Virtually re 
pealed, by the failure of a judicial officer io dy, 
charge the duties of his station. So far as the 
State was concerned, a portion at least of the laws of 
the land was a dead ietier upon the statute. 
repealed, and inoperative under the influence of g 
kind of jadicial legislation by non-feasance. 
judge had never to his knowledge been within the 
limits of the State, and he know of no valid excus 
why he had not. Jf he had even rendered a plav. 
sible apology for this neglect, notwithstanding jig 
consequences, his conduct would have been ‘pp. 
garded in a different light; but he had heard of 
none to those immediately concerned, and he 
feared it was not in the power of that functionary 
to render one to the country that would amount 
to a justification. He had been informed tha 
this officer had failed to hold other courts of his cir. 
cuit. Oathat subject he should expect to hear from 
his fnend (Mr. Taomeson] from Mississippi. §% 
far as the conrts of Arkansas were concerned, it 
would be proper to say that, as they were fixed for 
the fourth Monday of March, the annual sessions 
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of the Supreme Court, commencing on the first ich he 

Monday in January, might in some cases interfere, the He 
That, however, didnot materially change the matter, amt" {*!'Y J 
as the absence of one of the judges, or even two, had do 
three, or four, would not necessarily result ing fe to be 
failure of the term. The judge, in the case of the Maeme bi 
Arkansas district, might attend the term of the Su- fy bimse 
preme Court from its commencement in January Je" mks. 


until the middle of March, and then reach the 
place appointed in time to hold the circuit of that 
district. He hoped some remedy would be adopi- 


alter in 
House, he 
riend fro} 


ed for the evil of which he complained. end 
[Here Mr. Pore foliowed in defence of Judge Mee" hs 
McKinley, and expressed a bopejthat Mr. C. would Me Sn" 


withdraw his amendment, as he considered it u- age ™U"8™ 








authorized. He was succeeded by Mr. Tuompsox ald 
of Mississippi, Mr. Apams, Mr. Mason of Ohio, Ste 
and Mr. Gwin. The two latter defending the ble sh 

ce ndact of Judge McKinley mainly on the ground ad 


of the impracticability of holding the courts of At- ji uC 


kansas consistently with other duties. Mr. Bua- 
NaRpD then obtained the floor, when Mr. C. offered 
to withdraw his amendment. The former, how- 
ever, declined yielding the floor for that purpose, 
and said, amongst other things, “this was a very 
irregular course of proceeding. He had risen for The 
the purpose of entering his solemn protest agains! Hp) 
this mode of reaching the subject of the conductol HR»), 
a public officer, and particularly a judge; when ihe HMR yy. 14 
Constitution had thrown around these officers its a: 
broad shield of defence against precisely such HB wy, 12. 
attacks,” &c. &c. as reported in substance herelo: Biiibory, as ¢ 
fore.} , mende 
Mr. Cross said, but for the lecture read’him by os 
the gentleman from New York, he should have see 
added nothing to what he had already said. It eet 
was due to himself, however, to trespass afew mo BM. in 
ments upon the time of the committee beforehe Hi 
made the motion he intended to make. [Mr. Bal’ Hi 7). ¢ 
Nakp said he intended nothing of a personal of have t 
disrespectful character in the course of bis It ropa 
marks.] Mr.C. said he was sure he had Dol 
He (Mr. C.) had introduced the case of the judge BiB order. 





of the ninth circuit for the purpose of il Mr. i 
thie necessity of adopting the amendment pt bmitte 
or some other, as a remedy for an existing evil. = 
Where the interest of his constituents or his eoua a 


try was concerned, so long as he held a place os 


that floor, he would not regard the grade of a pa Ay 4 
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eseape his polite and animadversion. Highly | 
the judicial office, its mantle should 
ute no shield with him when it lay in the 
1, of duty. The judge referred to, he repeated, 
Spahr four years and upwards-to hold the 
anit courts Of the district of Arkansas. As the 
Representative in the House from that State, 
sense of duty required an effort on his part to 
yreettbe consequences resulting from it, to which 
had already alluded. (Here Mr. Gwin in- 
ired if Jadge McKinley had not, time and again, 
eht this subject before Congress, stating that 
could not perform his duties under the existing 
sof the circuits.} Mr. C. said there had been 
yexeuse rendered to his constituents, so far as he 
s informed, and it happened that he had never 
on or beard of Judge McK’s memorial to Con- 
ss until it was read atthe instance of the gen- 
an from Mississippi [Mr. G] by the 

ork, It would, in -his judgment, be an easy 
skto show that the grounds relied upon by the 
himself in that memerial were utterly unte- 

je, bat at present he would not enter into a con- 
‘Jeration of them. Ele concurred fully with the 
ntleman (Mr. B ) from New York, in disappro- 
ing the practice of preferring charges unneces- 
ily against public officers or others, in the course 
the discussions that took place in the House. 
faces had occurred in the past history of i's pro- 
wedings which were, as he considered, highly re- 
mebensible. Even strong prima facie evidence of 
dereliction of duty would not ordinarily justify it, 
barges thus made were ex parée, and generally 
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he riginated in an improper spi:it, and ended with- 
as i eorrecting the abuse. The case, however, 
rt ich he had incidenta'ly introduced to the not ce 
re; the House was of a serious character, and he 
" ti{ully justified wader the circumstances in what 
i. had done. He said it would afford him plea- 
< fe to be assured that Jadge MeKinley could Te- 
he oncile his conduct to his own conscience, and jus- 
i. Maty himself before the country and to his (Mr. C's) 
7 oe jitaen's. Having accomplished the principal 
he bject he had in view, which was to bring this 
nat alter in some way or other to the notice of the 
pt , he would, on the suggestion of his worthy 


friend from Kentucky, (Mr, Porr,] as well as other 
fiends around him, and especially the distinguish- 
igentieman from Massachuset's, ask leave to 
thdraw bis amendment, but at the same time 

remind the gentleman from Mississippi that 
would held him to his promise to bring ihe evil 
i which he complained before the House in a tan- 
ble shape, if mot corrected prior to the-next ses- 
jon 8f Congress. 
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Re 

ed SPEECH OF MR. MEDILL, 

W OF OHIO. 

. the House of Representatives, April 5, 1842.—In 
ry a of the Whole on the state of the 
for nion. . 

ast Ma, he “bill making appropriations for the civil and 
of iplomatic expenses of the Government for the year 


M2.” being under consideration— 
Mr. MEDILL moved to strike out the following 


eID 













‘No. 137,—For the salary of the Governor of Wisconsin Ter. 
ory, as Governor, one thousand five hundred dollars; as Su- 
Mendent of Indian Affairs, one thousand dollars; being in 








by ‘wo thousand five hundred dollars.” 
ve Mr. J. R. Icersout raised the question whether 
It Samendment was in order? The whole appro- 





tion was distinctly provided for by the law es- 
uushing the Territorial Government of Wiscon- 


The Caamman said he understood the committee 
ve the power to withhold or strike out any ap- 
svpeation, whether provided for by law or not. 
Chairman, therefore, ruled the motion to be 
Mr. Mepict said, that the motion which he, had 
mitted was rather of an unusual character, but 
Which, in his opinion, was warranted by the pow- 
and authority of the He could not call to 
on, it was true, any particular precedent 

to the present session of Congress; but within 
few days past the committee had entertained and 

uered a motion by the gentleman from North 
rolina (Mr. Sranzy) to strike out from this bill 
salary of the tFirst Auditor of the Treasury De- 
ment, upon he alleged ground, that when he 
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came" into office, several years ago, he omitted to 
make certain entries in relation to custom-house 
bonds that seem to have been required by law. 
Though admitted to be a man of unsuspected in- 
tegrity and high qualifications, this omission was 


Sought to be tortured into an offence of so heinous a 


character as to call for his removal through the 
operations of a process which had seldom, if ever, 
before been resorted to; when, in truth and in fact, 
the duty so neglected was of so trivial and unim- 
portant a nature as to have escaped, in like manner, 
the notice of his predecessor, and was resumed. by 
the present Auditor the moment he became aware 
that it was in any degree essential, or required at 
his hands. Some time has also been spent in the 
discussion of a motion by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Owstey,) to strike out the salary allow- 
ed by law to the person whose duty it is made to 
sign the President’s name to the patents which are 
issued to the purchasers of the public lands, and 
who, in the present instance, is the President’s son— 
a young man of talents and unexceptionable char- 
acter—for the reason, among others, that the Presi- 
dent should be required to discharge the duty him- 
self. He did not propose to inquire into the propri- 
ety of those particular motions, or whether the 
reasons upon which they were professedly predi- 
cated are sufficient to justify the committee in with- 
holding from officers the salaries to which the 
would otherwise be entitled; but he would avail 
himself of the precedent which had been thus af- 
forded him, though he should fail in the motion, to 
expose to the indignation of an abused and insulted 
people some of those loathsome and degraded beings 
who have recently crept into office by concealing 
their dishonest practices under the garb of hypoc- 
risy, or by.the still more disgraceful means of pan- 
dering to the avarice and insatiable wants of one 
whose favor and official influence are held up as 
legitimate objects of traffic. 


Of the power of the House of Representatives to 
withhold appropriations for the payment of the sal- 
aries of officers, he had ne doubt; but was of opinion 
that it should never be exercised except upon extra- 
ordinary occasions. Should gross corruption enter 
into the Executive departments of Government, and 
that corruption lead to the appointment of wicked 
and dishonest men to offices of high trust and re- 
sponsibility among the people, in what better way 
can the Representatives of those people remove the 
evil and arrest the demoralizing consequences, than 
by closing the avenues to the public Treasury, and 
withholding the aliment that is necessary to their 
existence. All appropriations must originate with 
the immediate Representatives of the people, whom 
the Constitution has made the especial guardians of 
the national purse; and will it be contended that 
they may not refuse supplies for purposes which, 
in their pom, are destructive of public liberty, 
though demanded by the co-ordinate Departments 
of theGovernment? The power of making treaties, 
as well as appointments to office, is vested by the 
Constitution in the President and Senate of the 
United States, and which are expressly declared to 
be the “supreme law of the land.” Yet when the 
celebrated treaty of Mr, Jay had been concluded in 
1795, we have seen the appropriations which were 
necessary to carry it into effect resisted by a 
Jefferson, a Madison, and a Gallatin. The for- 
mer, while President of the United States, com- 
municated all his treaties to the House of Rep- 
resentatives whenever an appropriation was ne- 
cessary for the fujfilment of their stipulations. 
Even the Commons of Great Britain claim the 
right of disbanding armies and terminating wars by 
the power of withholding ee, and in France 
we have just heard of the Deputies of the ape 
arresting a most unholy alliance on the part of that 
Government. But this power of the House, as be- 
fore remarked, to withhold the salary of a regularly 
constituted agent of the Government, should only 
be resorted to in cases of great injustice and most 
wanton disregard of the public interest; and such 
he would show the case under consideration at ‘his 
time to be. 

Young communities, like children, are-liable to 
be affected by the influence of evil example; and 
the elevation of men of notoriously bad character 
to power and place is one of the very strongest in- 
centives to- vice. He could not, therefore, asa 
Western man, interested by all his associations and 
sympathies in the prosperity and happiness of a 
young, a noble, and a thriving community, about 
‘to emerge into existence asa sovereign and sister 
State, give cven the countenance to this man that 
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an appropriation for his salary would imply. The 
Governor of a Territory should ss the confi- 
dence of the people over whose interests and des- 
tiny he may exert an abiding influence, at least in 
his honesty and integrity of character; but so far 
from this being the case in Wisconsin, the present 
Executive is almost universally regarded as a man 
who is every way corrupt—a base intriguer, and 
a swindling speculator. And if he should not wit- 
ness the success of his motion to strike out the ap- 
propriation in question, he would have the satisfac- 
tion of believing that he had rendered some service 
to the country by exposing to view the iniquities of 
a man who, by unworthy and improper means, had 
been elevated to office over an honest and high- 
minded people, and thereby direct public attention 
to the charactet of those who are now placed in 
power. 

The iniguitous career of this Governor of Wis- 
consin commenced as early as 1828, while he was 
a judge of the United States district court at Green 
Bay. He was charged before President Jackson 
with haying attempted to defraud the Government 
in relation to a grant of certain Jands at Green Bay. 
He managed by some means to become the agent 
of a number of the old Freneh inhabitants at that 
place, and made out a claim for each one to a cer- 
tain tract of land, agreeably to the provisions of 
certain laws which had been previously passed 
in favor of claimants at Green Bay, Prairie du 
Chien, Detroit, &e. For this service he was 
to receive from each claimant one undivided 
fourth part of all the claims that he should succeed 
in getting allowed by Congress; and to secure this 
very liberal ree, he took care to draw up a deed, 
and obtained the signatures and acknowledgment of 
the claimants thereto, in which they severally 
made over, and confirmed to him, an undivided 
fourth part of the lots which they claimed; all the 
lots being numbered and designated in the deed, 
which was in his own handwriting, and procured 
the same to be recorded in the appropriate office at 
Green Bay. But not content with the extravagant 
fee which he had thus secured in prospect, he frau- 
dulently sought to enhance it by increasing the 
number of claimants, and actually discovered a pro- 
cess which enabled him to make two claimants out 
of one. To effect this, he selected two honest but 
ignorant natives—one named Joseph Boisvert, the 
other Francis Meldrum; each of these, in his pro- 
and name, claimed a tract, and conveyed to Judge 

oty, as aforesaid, a fourth part of hisclaim. Then, 
changing their names to Joseph Greenwood and 
Francis Laventure, two other tracts are claimed, 
and deeds made in like manner to this judicial at- 
torney. Having entered into these arrangements, 
and prepared his papers, he left the Territorial 
courts, hastened to this city, and succeeded in the 
speculation so far as to get a bill reported, making 
provision for the claimants in question, when 4 
gentleman at Green Bay exposed his operations to 
the Government, and prosttated all his hopes. Pre- 
sident Jackson nominated another person to his 
place; Congress rejected the claims; and thus the 
judgeship and prospective fees were lost at the same 
time. These acts will appear by a reference to the 
deeds and other testimony which, I learn, have been 
placed in the hands of President Tyler. 

Some time in the spring of 1836, he entered, joint]y 
with Stevens T. Mason, then Governor of Michi- 
gan, the lands upon which the capital of Wisconsin 





Territory now stands, On the Ist of May, 1836, , 


Doty conveyed his entire interest therein to Mason, 
for a valuable consideration. During the autumn 
following, he attended the Legislative Assembly, 
and, to the very great surprise of the good peopte of 
the Territory, succeeded in procuring this same land 
to be selected as a site for the future seat of Govern- 
ment. As the means by which he is charged with 
having effected this object might be so construed as 
to reflect on others, I do not propose to allude to 
them here. The mcment it was determined, how- 
ever, that the seat of Government should be lo- 
cated at Manison, Doty commenced disposing of 
the lots, under the false pretence that he was 
still in co-partnership with Mason, and was duly 
authorized, moreover, by that gentleman, tosell and 
convey the same; thus imposing on purchasers, and 
placing in eoresay the very titles and property of 
the Territory. Then exposed, he vored to 
palliate this flagrant outrage on the rights of the com- 
munity by asserting that 
derstanding between hi 

was to act as the agent of the latter; but which as- 
sertion was promptly met and denied by Mason 
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who published him in the papers of the day asa 
BASE AND INPAMOUS SWINDLER. Testimony tending 
to establish these facts is also, I am told, at the com- 
mand of the President. 

But, sir, I proceed to show, from documents and 
testimony now before me—the truth and sufficiency 
of which think no one will question—that this Jas. 
D, Doty, for whom we are called upon to make this 
appropriation of $2,500 from the Treasury of the 
people, was, at the time of his appointment as Gov- 
ernor, apd still is, a puBLic perauLrer to a much 
larger amount—and that, too, under circumstances 
of unmitigated villany and moral turpitude. Con- 
gress, upon the organization of the Territory, ap- 
a, pra some $40,000 for the erection of a state- 

1ouse and such other buildings as were necessary 
for the transaction of the public business. The 
same Legislature that selected the site for the seat 
of the Territorial Government, appointed James D. 
Doty, John F. O’ Neill, and Augustus A. Bird, com- 
missioners to prepare the necessary plans and su- 
perintend the erection of said buildings. Doty be- 
came the Treasurer, and received from the United 
States the $40,000 which had been appropriated by 
Congress for the use of the Territory. The com- 
missioners soon engaged in schemes of private 
speculation, establishing a store, a steam mull, and 
various other enterprises, upon the money of the 
people, and carried on the same in the name of 
James Morrison, a pliant tool whom they employed 
to erect the state-house, and with whom they se- 
eretly entered into partnersuip. The public build- 
ings of course were neglected, and James D. Doty 
& Co. found a more profitable investment for the 
funds that had been placed in their hands. Doty 
and his partners were removed from office by the 
Legislainre in 1838-9 by an almost wnanimous 
vote; but they refused to render any account of their 
public transactions while in the service of the Ter- 
ritory. But I send to the Chair a copy of the jour- 
nal of the House of Representatives of the second 
Legislative Assembly of Wisconsin, (session of 
1839~"40,) and will request the Clerk to read the re- 
port made to that Assembly upon the subject. 


“Report of the Joint Committee on Public Buildings: 


“Tie Joint Committee on Public Buildings, to whom was re- 
ferred so much of the Governor’s message as relates to the sub- 
ject, respectfully submit the f Jlowing report: 

“Phat by the law of Congress organizing the Territory, the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars was appropriated for the erec- 
tion of public buildings at the seat of Government; and by ano- 
ther law of Congress, approved June 18th, 1838, the additional 
sum of twenty thousand dollars was appropriated towar.'s the 
completion of said buildings ; making, in the whole, the sum of 
forty thousand dollars, appropriated by Congress for the erec. 
tion of the public buildings of the Territory—a sum, in the opin- 
ion of yonr committee, if 1t had been judiciously expended, 
amply sufficient for the erection of such buildings as the present 
wants of the Territery require. 

“By an act of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory, ap- 
proved December 31, 1836, the town of Madison was fixed upon 
as the permanent seat of Government of the Territory, and the 
public buildings were authoriged to be erected there; and, in 
pursuance of the provisions of that act, James D. Doty, John 
F, O'Neill, and Augustus A. Bird, were appointed commiasion- 
ers. and a variety of duties were enjoined upon them. 

“Ist. They were required to cause the necessary public 
buildings to be erected at the said town of Madison, for the ac- 
commodation of the Assembly and other officers of the Territo- 
rial Government. 7 
_ “2d. ‘Phey were required to agree upon a plan of said build- 
ings, and issue proposals giving due notice thereof, and contract 
~ for the erection of said buildings without delay. 

“3d, They were required to elect one of their number trea- 
surer, whose duty it was made to draw from the Treasury of 
the United States such sum or sums of money as had been, or 
might thereafter be, appropriated by Congress towards the 
erection of the public buildings for the use of said Territory. 

“some minor duties were also enjoined upon them, which it 
is deemed unneeessary to advert to, 

“The first of these duties had been but partially performed. 
Although more than two years had elapsed from the time the 
commissioners were elected unti! they were superseded, and al- 
though they were supplied with funds that were more than am- 
ple for the erection of suitable buildings, yet, at the time of the 
election of the new commissioners, they had done little more than 
erect a shell of a capitol, which is scarcely capable of sustain. 
ing its own weight, and which, unless it is speedily secured by 
extensive repairs, must become a heap of ruins. 

‘Phe second duty of the commiesivners, as laid down in the 
act from which they derive their authority, was, without delay, 
to issue proposals, and contract for the erection of said building. 
What will be the surprise of all who expect from their public 
servants a faithful aud prompt discharge of their duties, upoh 
jearning that these commmissieners, according to their own ac- 
count, expended $12,000 in raising the building as high as the 
water-table—work which is estimated to be worth only $5,154; 
—and that they made no contract, as they were required by the 
jaw to do, until the 27th of April, 1838—more than sixteen 
months after their appointment. 

“The remaining duty to which vour committee have a}- 
verted—that of electing a treasurer and drawing the money—ap- 

rears tohave been attended to with more promptitude : for, 
owever negligent the commissioners may have been in the 
discharge of their duties, they seem not fora moment to have 
lost sight of their rights; for it appears that-as soon as the com- 
missioners had entsred upon the discharge of their duties, Jas. 
D. Doty was appoiated Wreasurer, and Augustus A, Bird acting 
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commissioner; and Mr. Doty received from the Treasurer of 
the United States the whole of both the appropriations made by 
Congress. The first inquiry that naturally. presents itself is, 
what disposition has been made of this large sum of money, 
which was designed by Congress to be expe ! solely ia the 
erection of buildings for the accommodation of the people of 
the Territory, and their representatives? Your committee re- 
groi that they have not been able to arrive at any satisfactory 
result upon this subject, and that the unaccountable and unpre- 
cedented refusal of these agents of the people to submit their 
accounts for examination and settlement, has deprived your 
committee of the only correct means of ascei:taining, with any 
degree of certainty, in what mariner that money has been ex- 
pended; and they are obliged to content themselves with stating 
in what manner it has not been ex . 

“A very slight examination of the results of the doings of 
these commissioners is sufficient to satisfy any oge that it has 
not been expended where the law intended it should be; to wit: 
in the erection of the public buildings. Upon the most liberal 
estimate of the buildings which have been erected at Madison, 
they cannot have expended more than $19,000 in the erection of 
them, which would leave in their hands a balance ef $21,000 
unexpended. At the last sessionof the Legislature a law was 

ed repealing the act under which the first commissioners 
neld their office, and providing for the appointment, annually, 
of commissioners on public buildings; and requiring them to 
settle with the forme: board their accounts, and requiring the 
old board to deliver over tothe new all money, books, papers, 
vouchers, and other property in their possession belonging to 
the Territory. The former commissioners, not content with 
having withbeld a large proportion of the money which prop- 
erly belonged to the Territory, dented the right of the Legisla- 
ture to-pass any law which should operate to remove them 
from office, and refused to settle with the new board, or to pay 
over to them any part of the money in their hands. The new 
commissioners, for the purpose of testing the pretensions set 
up by the old, made application to the district court for the 
county of Iowa fora writ of mandamus. The question was 
argued at length before that court, and the grounds taken by 
the old commissioners decided to be altogether. untenable; but 
still, as the power of granting that writ was reserved aloue to 
the supreme court of the Territory, it was not granted. 

“Your committee look upon the conduct of the commis- 
sioners as reprehensible in the highest degree, and such 
as should justly bring upon them the censure of all 
who desire to see the Jaws of our country upheld 
and enforced. That sensible men should assume that 
the same power which created their office could not 
destroy it, appears to your committee 80 ee preposter- 
ous, that they cannot avoid the conclusion that the commiasion- 
ers must have been actuated, in taking that ground, by a design 
to keep the penple in ignorance of their doings; and, indeed, 
their whole proceedings, from the time they first entered upon 
the discharge of their duties, seem to support that conclusion; 
and, taken in connexion with other facts, to which your com- 
mittee will not at present advert, cannot fail to convince the unbi- 
assed thot there hes been. fora long time past, a secret copart- 
nership existing between James D. Doty, John F, O'Neill, and 
Augustus A. Bird, the late commissioners, and James Morrison, 
the contractor, by which they were to share in the profits or 
loss resulting from Morrison’s contract, as well also as of the 
mercantile and other business at Madison, that was conducted 
ostensibly by Morrison. g 

“By a reference to the facts set forth in the accompanying 
documents, it will be seen how far your committee are borne 
out in the views they have been constrained to adopt. For 
further particulars your committee Leg leave to refer to docu- 
ments marked A, B, C,and D. 5 

“Your committee would fail to discharge the duty assigned 
them, were they to omit stating the satisfactory manner in 
which the new board of commissioners have performed the du- 
ties enjoined upon them. The first and most important was to 

rocure a settlement with their predecessors;—they appear to 
lose used every exertion to effect that object, and to have fail- 
ed in all their efforts. As the only alternative left them, they 
have, in pursuance of law, commenced suits in the name of 
the Territory to recever from the old board the money in their 
hands. It is further to be remarked, that the new commission- 
ers found the capitol in an unfinished state, and that the con- 
tractor manifested but little disposition to complete it, or even 
to put it in a suitable condition for the Legislative Assembly to 
meet in it. The present board had not in their possession any 
of the public money to prepare the capitol for the reception of 
the Legislative Assembly, and they magnanimously advanced 
to the Territory, from their own fu such sum as was neces- 
sary for the purpose; and the disposition way have evinced, on 
all occasions, to promote the interest of the Territory, entitles 
them, in the opinion of yout committee, to the approbation of 
all; and they hope the Legislature willappropriate to them such 
sums as will amply remunerate them for the money they have 
advanced, and a liberal compensation for their services.”’ 


Sir, these charges of copartnership between the 
commissioners and contractor—of criminal neglect 
of duty—of defalcation, and subsequent disregard 
of law—are all clearly established by the testimon 
which accompanies the report, but which I will 
not detain the committee by reading at this time. 
Infamous as thev appear, however, they are far 
surpassed in criminality by others which have 
grown out of the same transactions. Suits were 
immediately brought, and are now pending in the 
courts of Wisconsin, against this man and his co- 
adjutors, O’Nre.t, Birp, and Morrison, for the mo- 
ney which they received from the United States 
and withheld from the people of the Territory. 
The suits were commenced while Doty was a De- 
legate on this floor; and it will be recollected by 
many who now hear me, that he sought to abate 
them and evade ibility by urging on Con- 
gress the passage of a joint resolution, which was 
covertly designed to the Territorial laws 
which rendered him liable as a defaulting commis- 
sioner, and under the provisions of which the suits 
had been instituted. Failing in this, he resorted to 
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another expedient to.avoid the result of these 
which are expected to be tried during the , 
month, and to which I desire especially to 
attention of the committee and the whole coy 
Being clothed with the executive power of { 
Territory, he determined — the removal of eys 
man from office whom he believed to stand jg ; 
way of his corrupt and fraudulent pu 
filling their places with the miserable partner 
his owncrimes. R. L. Ream, the Territoria] 7 
suret, was removed, and James Morrison, sy 
tuted in his place. The sheriff of the county 
which the suits aforesaid arte pending was 
placed, and the office conferred upon Augusiys 
Bird, Siill, not deeming himself entirely 
against a verdict by a “jury of his peers.” he 
moved the Attorney General of the Territo 
called to that high trust the very individual ‘wh, 
he had previously employed and Feep to defs 
him against these identical claims on the par 
the Territory. Thus is he enabled to bid defig 
to the laws and judicial tribunals of the coyy 
A friend, recipient of office, and feed attorne 
the direction of the suits; a co-defendant ool t 
ner executesthe process of the court; and anos 
defaulter and co-defendant is to receive and recs 
for the judgment! Is it possible that conduet | 
this can be tolerated in one of the Territories 
this Union? But there are other circumstances 


-high criminality involved in the removal of 


TREASURER. That officer, by the laws of the Ta 
tory, is pans for two years, and, being the 
positary of the public funds, is not subject to be 
placed except upon impeachment. 

To effect this object, however, and at the g 
time to avoid’ the consequences of the excite 
which he expected to follow, the Governor is 
a proclamation, under the test and solemnitie 
the “Great seat,” of course, declaring that it 
not appear that R. L. Ream had ever entered 
bond, or taken the oath required by law, wher 
truth he had the bond in his possession at the y 
time. . The matter was inquired into by the 
lative Assembly of the Territory, at their las 
ting; and the execution and approval of theh 
and its subsequent delivery to the ofder of D 
upon his induction into office, by the secreta 
the former Governor, clearly established; while 
fact of qualifying is actually shown by the ex 
tive journal itself! 

I popes, in the next place, to call the atten 
of the committee to the financial skill and tad 
this man, that they may see how far he shoul 
intrusted with the rights and interests of a yo 
industrious, and virtuous community. 

The Legislative Assembly of the te 
granted a charter for the establishment of a} 
at Mineral Point, which was afterwards ame 
by Congress, (all charters of the kind being sth 
tothe approval and modification of Congress 
fore they can go into operation,) so as to req 
the payment upon stock of one hundred thou 
dollars in specie, before the institution shoulde 
mence the transaction of business. 

When the commissioners opened the books 
the subscription of stock in the spring of 1& 
seems that James D. Doty was prepared to bij 
nearly the whole amount, by means of a cerlill 
of deposité which he had received from theca 
of a banking concern at Green Bay; which cone 
as well as the cashier, was believed to be unde 
own control. This certificate of the cashier 
fessed to show that Doty had paid into the b 
Green Bay, called the Wisconsin Bank, thes 
$20,000, and which he succeeded in turning 
the commissioners of the bank at Mineral 
What means he employed to induce: the e 
sioners to receive this certificate in payme 
even as a pledge for the payment of stock, ti 
part of my present object to inquire, Ten pet 
upon the amount subscribed was all that 
quired to be paid down. A_ provision of the¢ 
ter, however, required that the bank should ¢ 
operation before the expiration of a year, 
ing the summer the subscribers were 
to pay in a sufficient number of instalments 


~ up the necessary ae to commence the tl 


tion of basiancht Snead Ce 
cern was chosen, , as m Th €3) 
James D. Doty, oi ete managed to ma 


- lize the stock, was 


In this capacity, and as principal owner he 
menced ee ele Pr an rrespensibi c 
cy, and soon placed the bank in a situation 
ed him to filch from the hard-working 
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ers of the country the earnings of their 
’ aead toil—and that, too, without capital of his 
» githout adollar of specie, or even a sufficient 
of “ wild cat” or “ red dog” to represent the 
ethat was required by law to be paidin. How 
4c thisaccomplished? There are members here 
.» will doubtless recollect the astonishment with 
hich they witnessed an attempt on the part of this 
yy at the session of 1838-9, while serving as a 
nivale of the Territory, to nullify a resolution 
ieh had been passed by this body, with a view of 
gituting an inquiry into the solvency and condi- 
» of certain banks, the bills of which were re- 
sived for public lands. For the edification of the 
wmmnittee, and to show the peculiar qualifications 
i high claims of this man to be the chief execu- 
m oflcet of a law-abiding people, I will read a 
wet which he wrote on the occasion to Mr. Wood- 
sry, the Secretary of the Treasury: 
«“WasuincTon, January 2, 1839. 
jg: I perceive, in the proceedings of Congress on the 3lst 
December, that Mr. Jones, of Wisconsin, introduced a re- 


tion into the House, requiring the Secretary of the Trea- 
ry o make certain inquiries in relation to the banks of Wis 


“Me, Jones is not the delegate from Wisconsin ; and any act 
his, as such, will be deemed invalid, and, therefore, disre- 


banks of the Territory owe nothing to the Government; 
are they responsible, in any way, toit. Lam satisfied, 
ore, as the proceeding is illegal, they ought not tosubmit 

the examination proposed. The objeet seems to be to im- 

ir, during their investigation, their standing with the public, 

his more malicious than just. 
“] am, sir, with much respect, &c. 
“J, D. DOTY.” 

Mr. Woodbury acknowledged the receipt of this 
jeter, transmitted to»Mr. Doty a or of the reso- 

ution, (not agreeing, I suppose, with that gentleman 

hat a Solemn act of Congress was affected by the 
right of the mover to his seat,) and called for any in- 
formation that he igh feel disposed to impart. 
Receiving no reply, Mr. Woodbury again wrote 
0 him, desiring information upon the subject of 
se banks. On the 5th, Doty enclosed him the 
charters of the banks at Green Bay and Mineral 
Point, with a note, which concludes as follows : 

“Tam in possession of no in‘ormation in relation to the reso- 
Jation of Gorgas which you have done me the honor to en- 
close tome; andif I had, I should decline presenting it to Con- 

under that resolution, for the reasons which I took the 
y losuggest in my letter ofthe 2d instant.” 

Notwithstanding the apposition of the honorable 
Delegate, Mr. Woodbury proceeded without delay 
toexecute the duties imposed on him by the resolu- 
tion aforesaid; and upon the Sth of January, he ad- 
dressed a letter to John P. Sheldon and William S. 
Hamilton, citizens of lowa county, in the Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin, desiring them to “undertake 
a eXamination into the condition of the Min- 
eral Point Bank,” and enclosing the necessary in- 
sractions. These gentlemen undertook the duty, 
and in due time reported to Mr. Woodbury the re- 
sult of their inquiries. Fortunately, those who 
were in charge of the bank did not take the hint 
which the denunciation of the resolution passed by 
Congress was intended to convey to them; or per- 
haps they were ignorant themselves of a great por- 
tion of the frauds and villany which the Delegate 
was anxious to conceal from public view. 

The vaeee of Messrs. Sheldon and Hamilton 
discloses the astounding fact, that Doty, while trea- 
turer of the board of directors, and engaged in 
teceiving subscriptions to the stock of the Mineral 
Point Bank, drew up, and er signed receipts 
in his official capacity, acknowledging the pay: 
mentto him of the whole capital required by law; 
more than $90,000 of which was certified to have 
been received “in gold.” One of these receipts ac- 
knowledges the perma to him on stock of $20,000 
“in American gold,” by James Morrison—the same 
man who assisted him in disposing of the $40,000 

priated by Congress for the erection of public 
s, who. shares in his defalcations, and who 
isnow the treasurer and er of the public 
heyof the Territory. The receipts for the re- 
maining “gold,” — upwards of $70,000, were 
Written upon the back of the certificates of stock. 
ltis also that these receipts were all false— 
& base and infamous frat, an infraction of the 
law, and a criminal violation of his oath—if, indeed, 
took one, as’ required by law, before enterin 
a his duties as treasurer of the board. A 
“us Monstrous fraud is attempted to be palliated, on 
‘on igeee 2 Bes weiee anit enable this 
su working and confiding peo- 
Ple of sin with an “abundant and conve- 
hient currency” ! | 


The bank commenced’ operations in the fall of } 


LJ 


-~* 
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1837; and it appears, by the account of the cashier, 
are F. O’Neill,) that the “golden” treasure which 

ad been paid into the hands of “Treasurer Doty,” 
according to his receipts, had entirely disappeared. 
The cashier could exhibit nothing but a “beggarly 
account of empty boxes;” and from his statement, 
and the books of the institution, it appears that the 
whole amount paid in when the bank went into op- 
eration was $13,150 “in notes on several banks, and 
specie.” Where was the certificate of deposite given 
by the cashier of the bank at Green Bay, which he 
imposed upon the commissioners as specie, in pay- 
ment of the first instalment upon his stock? as 
it forged for the occasion? or was it really given for 
a portion of the amount appropriated by Congress 
for the Territory, and again withdrawn when his 
purposes were answered? 

Sir, I will not oceupy the time of this committee 
with a full detail of the conduct of this individual, 
whose elevation to his present position has inter- 
rupted the harmony and cast a gloom over the 
prospects ofa young and flourishing Territory. I[ 
could exhibit him asa judge, accepting and approv- 
ing improperly of the bonds of a sheriff; and after- 
wards as an attorney, taking advantage of his own 
wrong—as an attorney, employed in behalf of cer- 
tain Indians who had murdered our citizens—re- 
sorting to the most reprehensible and illegal means 
to obtain the liberation of the murderers, taking ad- 
vantage of the ignorance of a cownty judge, whom 
he persuaded to issue a writ of habeas corpus, while 
he knew it could only be issued by a judge of the su- 
perior cofrt. I could hold him up as a commis- 
sioner, appointed to select the reservations for the 
half-breeds and others belonging to the tribe of Win- 
nebago Indians, as provided by the treaty made at 
Prairie du Chien in 1829, departing from his instruc- 
tions and the terms of the treaty;—making selections 
of land, which, by‘ his instructions and the terms of 
the treaty, he was forbidden to make; thus rendering 
it necessary to appoint another commissioner, add- 
ing tothe expenses of the Government, and causing 
great delay in the execution of the treaty. It seems 
that, of the forty sections which he selected for the 
reservees, but a single one was selected in pursuance 
of the-treaty, or the instructions which he had re- 
ceived from the Government; and his compliance 
with the provisions of the treaty even in that in- 
stance, appears to have been the result of accident 
or perfidy, and occurred while in pursuit of a pri- 
vate speculation! He agreed to select a particular 
section for a reservee who, with his family, was re- 
siding upon it atthe time. It was a desirable lo- 
cation, and excited the cupidity of the honest com- 
missioner. He determined on possessing the land 
of the poor half-breed; he falsified his promise, se- 
lected an adjoining section for the reservee, and pus- 
chased for James D. Doty the section and nome of 
the half-breed. I could refer to his course towards 
the judiciary of the Territory, since his appoint- 
ment as Governor—his threatening language and 
abuse of an upright and capable judge, because a 
jury in one of the courts where he presided thought 
proper to render a verdict against him for some ten 
or twelve hundred dollars; and I might notice his 
recent attempts to excite jealousies and discord be- 
tween the people of the Territory and the citizens of 
Illinois. But I forbear: I have said enough, and 
more than enough, to justify the motion which I 
have made. 

Sir, let it not be said that these charges are made 
and put forth here in the absence of the individual 
implicated, and under circumstances that preclude 
any reply upon his part. Many of them have 
been subjects of legislative ey, and their truth 
established by official sanctions. They have been 

of the Territory—re- 
people in their prima- 


ublished in the naeabes 
iterated and endorsed by the 
ry assemblies—established in the most authentic 
manner, and laid before the Senate; and, finally, 
presented tothe President, embodied in petitions; 
and, so far as I am informed, there has been neither 


answer nor denial. Nor let it be supposed or in- 
sinuated fora moment that they have had their 
origin in rsonal or political hostility. It is true 
he isa ig, and, as such, during the contest of 
1840, assailed the late administration with great 
violence; but the Whigs of that Territory are too 
honest—have too great a regard for public virtue 
to countenance villanies such as I have described, 
though in one professing similar political-opinions 
with themselves. All — unite in demanding 
his removal; all ask to be relieved from the incubus 
which his appointment has cast u 


gies and their hopes, To prove 


their ener: 


, 1 send to the 
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Chair the proceedings of a meeting, the original 
call for which, I have been told, was signed by 
some sixty-five Whigs of the Territory, and which 
I desire the Clerk to read. 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY WHIG MEETING. 


Ata meeting of the Whigs of Milwaukee and iis victnity, 
held according te previous notice, at the Court House in Mil- 
waukee, on the 26th day of June, 184), Col. JAMES CLY- 
MAN was called to the Chair, and E. R. Cor.tans elected See- 
retary. 

The object of the meeting having been explained at length, 
by Messrs. J. H. Tweedy and Wm. R. Longstreet— 

Qn motion of Mr. Longstreet, a coinmilice of seven was ap- 
poinred by the chairman, for the purpoee of preparing and re- 
porting resolutions expressive of the views and sentiments of 
the meeting. 

The committee consisted of J. H. Tweedy, Augustus Story, 
Joseph Ward, Wiiliam R, Longstreet, William Brown, Jobn 
Huvstis, and Charies Fart. 

The committee, by their chairman, reported the following pre« 
amble and resolutions: 

Whereas, to our great eurprise and mortification, James Du- 
ane Doty has been nominated to the office of Governor of thie 
Territory by John Tyler, President of the United Siates, shortly 
after his induction into office; and 

Whereas the President is liable to be ceceived in regard to 
the character and qualifications of every applicant for office; 
and has, as we believe, been especially misinformed as to the 
Game oe character of James Duane Doty, our present Execu- 

ve; an 

Whereas President Tyler, in the honest discharge of his du- 
ties, has invited a rigid scrutiny into the character and preten- 
~~ of every persun whom he may have nominated for office; 
an 


Whereas, from recent information, we are induced to believe 
that the nomination of the said Doty will be fer some time 
withheld from the Senate, on account of serious charges having 
been preferred against him; and that we may yet have an op- 
portunity to be heard at Washington oo the subject of this ap- 
pointment; and 

Whereas, we have discovered that said Doty, in order to 
repel those charges, and sustain his character, has been insidi- 
ously and industriously soliciting the support of the Whigs in 
various portion# of the Territory : therefore, 

Reacived, That it is both the duty and the policy of every 
true Whig of Wisconsin, acquainted with the history and char- 
acter of the nominee for the office of Governor of this Territory, 
to avail himself of the opportunity afforded by the honesty and 
magnanimity of President Tyler, and to express fully and fear- 
lessly his views and sentiments in regard to an appointment so 
important to the citizens of our Territory, and to the integrity 
of the Whig party in Wisconsin. 

Resolved, That we most cordially approve of the language, 
in the recent message of President Tyler, inviting, “on the part 
of the Senate, a just scrutiny into the character and pretensions 
of every person’? whom the President might “ bring to their 
notice in the regular form of a nomination for office ;” and we 
honor him for his manliness in the exhibition of cheerfulness 
on his part to acquiesce in the decision of that body. 

Resolved, That if the Senate of the United States will follow 
up such invitation with a corresponding disposition to purify 
the offices of the General Government, the floodgates of official 
profligacy will be at once closed, and a eafe barr'er raised 
against that almost universal tide of defalcation which, for the 
last six yeare, has been eweeping away the public money, dia- 
gracing the character of the American people, and wae fast 
wearing away the foundation of public and private morality. 

Resolved, That we view with scorn and abhorrence such a 
spirit as that manifested on the part of a late Senator of the 
United States, who strongly recommended to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the continuance in office of a public defaulter, in 
consideration of the political influence and the number of frienda 
of such defaulter; concluding his disgraceful recommendation 
with “better let him be.” 


Resolved, as the sense of this meeting, That the appointmen 
of James Duane Doty as Governor of Wisconsin is repugnant 
to the wishes ofa large majority of the Whigs of this Territory; 
that he has failed to redeem the promises which he mace 
through his friends at and since his last election of Delegate ta 
Congress, of paying over all balances due from him to thie 
Territory; and that, conscious of his exposure to the just resent. 
ment of the people of Wisconsin, he comes back among us with 
feelings of vindictive hostility against tose who, inthe per- 
formance of the duties of citizens, have felt themscives 
constrained to expose his character; and that we feat that no 
act of his hereafter can adequately atone for his violation of a 
high public trust and an abuse of the liberality of Congress. 


Resolved, That by two acts of Congress, passed one in 1536 
andthe other in 1 $410,000 were granted by Congress, to be 
ex»ended by the Governor and Legislative Assembly, in the 
consiruction of public buildings at the seat of Government of 
this Territory: 

That, in pursuance of an act of our Legislative Assembly, 
approved December 3d, 1836, James D. Doty was elected by 
said Aseembly one of three commiseionets, constituting a board 
of public balbdoens, and scon after, by said commissioners, 
treasurer of said board; and, assuming to discharge said office 
did receive from the Treasury of the United States the sum ot 
$40,000, to hold the same subject to be drawn for expendjture in, 
the construction of public buildings, under the direction of our 

¢ Assembly : ‘ 

t said Dety, as treasurer, with hie Mapaniaon, soeseinad in 
office until the Pih day of March, 1899, when they were rs 
moved by the Lezislative Assembly, for official misconduct : 

That dari his continuance in said office, thesum of $13,000 
contrary to law, and in a manner reckless and 
extravagant; that more than €7,000 was unlawfully overpaid 
to a public contractor; and that at the end of his term of offic 
after giving credit and nees _ most oe ee. ie = 

etended public ex ures, however extravagant or illega 

n was ® delinquent to the Territory in the sum of $7,(60 and 


upwards : 
TPaat from the said Sth day of March, 1€39, until the present 
time, during the period of mora than two years, 

repeatedly requested 


Er law, fan fatled one 
%. f ; 


was expen 


refused to render an account of his acts aa 
either to the Legislative Aesembly, or to his successors in office, 
for that purpose duly by law; and has also slweyg ~ 





ae 
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failed and refused to pay over to the proper officers of the 
Territory any part of the moneys for w was delinguent: 

“That, under the directions of the Legielature, his successors 
in office did, in September, 1829, commence suit againet said 
Duty and his sureties, on his official bond as Treasurer, in order 
to recover the public moneys; and that said suit has been con- 
tinned from term to term of court, without trial, at the instance 


of the counsel of sard Doty, on the suggestion ¢f his absence |! 


frou, the Territory aa Delegate in Congress; and that he has 
thus man-cel, np (a this time, to prev nt a trial, and to evade a 
veriticrol « jury and a judgment of a court, recording his official 
delinquency: 

That the pretext set up by said Doty, in palliation of this his 
official conduct, have been frivolous, evasive, aad inconsistent; 
showing at different times a defiance of the laws, a derision and 
contempt of the authority of our Legislature, and a shameless 
disregard of decency: 

’ “That the evidences of the facts are derived from acts of 


~ Corigtess and of our Legislative Assembly; from numerous 


and concurrent reports ol committees, and public officers of our 
Legistature, on file and pub’ished, supported by the sworn tes- 
tihnafy’ of ‘tinimpeachable witnesses; and from the many ad- 
missions of the party charged, in letters and documents made 
pubic: 
: That in view of these facte, supported by evidence so abun- 
dant and undeniable, we, Whigs of Wieconsin, do feel our- 
elvew fustifted and hound by a sense of duty to ourselves, to 
avert Orétirer df the Union, and tothe administration of the 
National Government, whose policy and measures we support, 
to deciare and preclaim James D, Doty, the present Executive, 
to be, nae tight public’officer of our Territory, a public de- 
faulter fot a iargé'sum of money, and under circumstances 
of the most aggravated guilt and moral turpitude. 


Resolved, That it is our duty here to n ake known that state- 
ments have been prevalent, charging James D. Doty with 
bribery and corruption in the exercise of his duties as a judge 
of the Vinited States for the Territory of Michigan, on the trial 
ofan Indian chief for murder; and also charging him with 
being party to a fraud on the United States Treasury, in aiding 
and procuring the allowance of a fraudulent land claim: 

That these acts, aa charged, must have occurred, if at all, 
many years ago, inthe infancy and obscurity of our Territory, 
and could not have come under the cognizance of many of the 
present citizens of the Territory: 

That we are informed that these charges, properly substanti- 
«ted, have been, or will be, lodged in the Departments at Wash- 
iigton: 

That these charges have been so frequently and distinctly 
presented by men of the highest character, and never (to our 
knowledge) disproved or refuted, that we cannot but believe 
that they rest on some foundation of truth. 

Resolved, That we shall ever fearlessly resent and repudi- 
ate that policy, which is by some strenuously inculcated, and by 
others dastardly acceded to, that fidelity to the Whig party re- 
«uires submission and adherence to our new Executive, 

Resolved, That inno part of his political history—in no act 
of hia public life—in no public or private expression of his 
sentiments, have we ever ae the defence of a principle 
or the avowal of a sentiment dear to the great Whig party of 
the Union. 

Resolved, That, as Whigs, we acknowledge no fraternity of 
political sentiments and opinions with our newly a pointed Go 
vernor, who sepeseeny within the last two years, has autho- 
rized his friends of the Loco-foco party in Wisconsin to pro- 
claim him a8 friendly to the administration of Mr. Van Buren— 
that he never united with the Whig parity until its success was 
certain ; but we believe that in politics, as well as in morals, his 
principles hang loosely about him—that he has been all things 
to al! men, with the single purpose of securing for himself the 
favor of whichever party might be dominant. 

Resolved, That we most earnestly invite an independent 
expression of the Whigs of this Territory in relation to the cha- 
racter of this appointment, which we deplore as a dangerous 
precedent, injurious to the best interests ofthe Territory, and 
dangerous to the union of the Whig party of Wisconsin, 

Resolved, That no, difference ot opinion among the Whigs 
of Wisconsin, in relation to the character of Governor Doty, is 
good ground for division among the Whigs on other issues; 
and that in the approaching election of Delegate to Congress, 
the Whigs of the Territory are invoked to rally to a man in de- 
fence of their long cherished principles, now rendered doubly 
dear since the President has given practical evidence of their 
purity and of his determination to maintain them in all their 


urity. 
- Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed 
hy’the officers, and sent to the editors of the several Whig pa- 
yers in the Territory for publication, and be published in 
Handbitis; and that copies be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, to the members of the cabinet, and to the several 
members of Congress. 

Which being read, were unanimously adopted. 

Upon motion of Mr. 3. H. Tweedy, a committee of three were 
appointed by the chairman, to prepare a remonstrance embody- 
ing the charges and facts submitted in the resolutions, and have 
the same circulated for signatures. 

Messrs. Hustis, Story, and Tweedy, were appointed said com- 
mittee, 


During the meeting, several addresses were made supporting 
the resolutions. 


Upon motion of Mr. Longstreet, the meeting adjourned. 


JAMES CLYMAN, Chairman. 
B. R. Conus, Secretary, 


Though failing to prevent the confirmation of 
his appointment by the Senate, before which body 
those proceedings. were laid, but perhaps never read, 
the people of the Territory have been no less active 
in seeking to be relieved from the intolerable bur- 
den and disgrace under which they feel themselves 
to be laboring. They continue to meet in primary 
assemblies, and are now sending in their petitions 
to the Chief Magistrate of the Union. A paper 
containing one of these petitions, which appears to 
have been approved and unanimously adopted by a 
Jarge and respectable meeting of the western coun- 
ties, composed exclusively of Whigs, has come into 


my hands, and which I also send to the Chair; 


t 
- 
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From the Wisconsin Whig. 
WHIG MEETING. , 

At an adjourned ae Whigs of the counties of 
Iowa and Grant, conv at Belmont, on Saturday the 20th 
November, 1841— 

Col. CORNELIUS DE LONG, of Towa, took the chair; 
aod Captain W. Davipson, of Grant, was appointed secretary. 

On motion, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That this meeting cordially respond to the cal] ad- 
dressed to the Whig citizens of lowa and Grant counties, on 
the 2d instant, ‘or the purpose of taking some steps for an in- 
vestigation by the President of the United States into numerous 
acts which it is publicly alleged have been committed by 
James Duane Doty, the Governor of this Tertitory. 

On mution, 

Resolved, That a committee of three persoi.s be appointed 
by the Chair, to prepare a petition to the President of the United 
Siates, stating the charges that are publicly made against James 
Duane Doty, and soliciting the President for a fair and full in- 
vestigation into these charges. 

It was further : 

Resolved, That the said committee prepare resolutions ex: 
pressive of the sense of this monies. 

The Chairmanappointed Chas. Bracken, Alonzo Platt, and 
Stephen B. Thrasher, Esquires, said committee; who, after re- 
tiring, returned and presented by their chairman, Chas. Brack- 
en, the following petition: 

To his Excellency John Tyler, 
President of the United States, 
The petition of the undersigned, citizens of the Territory of 

Wisconsin, respectfully represents : 

That the appointment of James D. Doty as Governor of 
Wisconsin is, in our opinion, in opposition to, and contrary to 
o will and wishes of, a large majority of the citizens of the 

erritory. 

In approaching = Excellency at the present time, and so- 
liciting the removal of one so lately appointed to a highly im- 
pam in which he has béen confirmed by a co-ordinate 

ranch of the Government, your petitioners would, in justice 
to themselves, remark, that, owing to the particular and point- 
ed manner in which your Excellency, in your message to Con- 
gress of the lst of June last, inviting the scrutiny of the Senate 
into the character and pretensions of every person whom you 
might bring to, their notice, in the reguiar form of nomination 
for office, deemed it unnecessary, while the nomination of Gov. 
Doty was pending before the Senate, to take any steps in the 
shape of remonstrance; being assured that proofs, properly au- 
thenticated, had been laid before that body, establishing the 
facts, that James D. Doty had, in his capacity as a judge, a 
lawyer, and public agent in this Territory, committed acts 
which, instead of entitling him to its highest office, ought to 
bring on him the contempt of all honest men. Resting satis- 
fied, therefore, that he could not pass the ordeal which your 
Excellency had attempted to establish in the Senate, ro action 
was thought necessary on the part of the whole people of this 
Territory, and we heard, with mortification, at the very last 
hour of the session of Congress, that one whose honesty was 
questioned, and whose chicanery was notorious, had been fas- 
tened on us by a United States Senate, as our Executive. 

In petitioning your Excellency for a fair and full investigation 
into numerous acts of which it is alleged that Gov. Doty has 
been guilty, we afford him an opportunity of appearing before 
an umpire who will derive no gratification from a discovery that 
one who had been nominated to a high trust was unworthy of 
the confidence which had been reposed in him; and, with the 
wish that he may establish to thesatisfaction of your Excel- 
lency, the people of Wisconsin, and the world, that he “isa 
man more sinned against than sinning,’’ we would most re- 
epectfully ask inquiry into the following charges: 

First.—That Gen. Jackson did, for causes not political, re- 
fuse to re-appoint him United States district judge for the 
Western District of Michigan, (now Wisconsin,) and that the 
facts on which the refusal was based are now on file at Wash- 
ington city. 

Second.—That James D. Doty, being employed by certain ci- 
tizens of Green Bay to procure foo-empueee for them as settlers 
ou the public lands,conspired with one Laventure,alias Meldrum, 
to defraud the Government, by claiming two pre emptions, gne in 


“the proper, the other in the nickname of the said Laventure. 


The specification is, that the said James D. did take two 
deeds—one from Laventure,the other from Meldrum—being both 
one and the same man—for one-fourth part of each tract of land, 
one of which was to be fraudulently obtained of the Government. 
The facts in the case will more fully appear by the records of 
Brown county. ’ 

Third.—That the said James D. Doty, while acting as judge 
of the United States District Court for the Territory of Michi- 
gan, in the year 1829, approved of the bond of one Hays, the 
sheriff of Crawford county, without the said sheriff’s name or 
signature being affixed thereto; and shortly afterwards, while 
acting as a practising attorney, and as counsel for the securi- 
ties of said Hays, in an action brought against them forthe de- 
fault of their sciatigel: ene theeaid bond to be set aside 
for want of the said eri ssignature thereto. | 

Fifth.—That the said James B. Doty did, as treasurer of the 
fund appropriated by Congress for the erection of a capitol in 
this Territory, use those funds to m lize the capital stock 
of the Bank of Mineral Point, putting the said bank in opera- 
tion without the capital stock having been paid in as required 
by law; and, as president of said bank, violating his oath, by 
making a false endorsement on the certifieates of stock, to wit: 
“Received are oer cent. in American gold;” when it does 
appear by the affidavits of James Morrison and John F.O’Niell, 
both of them bank directors at the time, that fhe forty per 
cent. received was part paid in current bank paper, andpart 
in specie!!! 

Sisth,—That the said James D. Doty, as treasurer afore- 
said, is now adefaulter to the Territory, and retains in his hands 
a portion of said fund, in violation of law; refusing either to ac- 
count or refund, but using every delay and device of law to 
avoid the payment; and that in consequence of theaforesaid 
conduct of the said Doty, the Territory has been without a 
public building suitable for the public necessities, or rather 
with one but partially completed. F 3 

Eighth: That since the induction of the said James D. Doty 
into the office of Governor, he a in contravention of law, be- 
fore the term of office expired ob the merest pretence of in- 
formality in qualifying for the duties of the appointment, re- 

Ream, the Treasurer 


moved R. L. of the Territory, from oilice, 
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and in the other as securit ha 
sis Riraeet thereby, it the event of a jedan’ 
of the Territory, (of which there can be scarce 
making the said Morrison the recipient of m 
from himself to himself; payment of which moneys he hay 
tofore resisted for more than two years. 

Ninth.—That the said James D. Doty har also, since hia 
duction into office, appointed to the office of Attoryey Oo. 
of the Territory a person whom he had employed as is: 
ney to defend a suit pre, = by.the Territor agains, 
the said James D. Doty, for the recovery of a lar 
of money which had received by him while 
as treasurer of the fund for the erection of the pute tg 
ings, and retained in his hands illegally. Thus peg, 
at the discretion of his own hired attorney to withdraw ot 
secute said suits, at his option. * 
We, therefore, pray your Excellency to give to our» 
that consideration Which the high alien of the soe 
ger ek of the caress require, 

nd, as in duty bound, your petitioners will ey, 

November 2,181. “r 

The petition having been read, was unanimously aig, 
The chairman of the commitiee. then submitted the follow 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That the citizens of this Territory, in soliciy 
the President of the United States for a fair and full inves 
tion into numerous acts of which James Duane Doty, the ¢ 
ervor of Wisconsin, has been publicly accused, think that 
iano more than an act of justice towards Governor Doty; 
if “armed with conscious innocence,” purity of intention 
oe him scathless through the ordeal by which we wish 
tried. 

And whereas it has been publicly stated, that while the 
mination of James Duane Doty as Governor of this Tery 
was pending in the Renate; it was stated on the floor 
that body that he had been twice elected as Delegate to ¢ 
gress by the people of Wisconsin; that it was strong prep 
tive evidence that he was not only guiltless of the nome 
chargesalleged against him, but that it was alse proof tha 
was the choice of the people of the Territory as their Goy 
Therefore— 

Resolved, That, with all due deference to the Senay 
the United States, this meeting give it as their delite 
opinion, that before any competent judicial tribunal, norg 
polls of this Territory, can the ground assumed by the major 
of the Senate be mainiained—that James Duane Doty is ¢ii 
guiltless ofthe numerous acts alleged against him, or that he 
the choice of the people of this Territory as their Goven 

Be it further 

Resolved, That the meeting are constrained to believe th 
James Duane Doty owes his confirmation by the Senate, asG 
vernor of this Territory, more to the important business wh 
exclusively occupied the attention of Congress at its late exy 
ordinary session, than to his honesty, integrity, or fo any dis 
terested services which he may have rendered the 
the Territory in any public station he has occupied. 


_ Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be publi 
in the Wisconsin Whig; and@all other independent papers of 
Territory be requested to copy and publish thesame. 

On motion, it was then . 


Resolved, That the meeting do now adjourn. 
C, DE LONG, Chairman, 
W. Davipson, Secretary. 
Bgumont, November 20 1841. 
Sir, I ask gentlemen—I ask this committe 
we should countenance such a monster in inigui 
by appropriating for his support the money of i 
people? Are we bound to feed and maintain hi 
in his present responsible and elevated situatic 
overa People whom he has robbed, plundered, a 
outraged, ause he succeeded in deceiving a 
imposing upon President Tyler, or rendered 
a e service to the “ greatest mind of 
age?’ Ithas been more than surmised—it has be 
intimated in several responsible journals of the d 
—that a certain service was réndered; that la 
lying in Wisconsin and Illinois were certified to} 
worth $100,000, and a debt therewith to that amou 
paid to the Bank of the United States; while, | 
the other assets of that institution, they are found 
be of little value, and the wipows and or 
made to sustain the loss. It .is certain that 
map who, as treasurer of the bank at Mune 
Point, certified to the payment of $90,000 in “ gok 
when but a little over $13,000 (and that principa 
in “ rags”) were received, was admirably qu 
for such a service. If there be any truth in the 
intimations, wil] not the appr hensions of expos 
cause the same influence that procured his app! 
ment to be exerted to maintain him in powel, 
thus prevent his removal in any other way 
that proposed by the motion which I have made! 
In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, Jet us turn #0 
this humiliating picture of human nature, 
quire for a moment who it was that was 
make room for this man. When the West! 
frontiers were invaded by the savage hordes of 
wilderness, and the progress of civilization rei! 
ed for a time by the tomahawk and sealping-50" 
who was it that exposed his life and endured ! 
most extraordi hardships -in _ defending 
home and the fireside of the onan Who 
it that. met in_ mortal combat and arrested the. 
reer of the murderous but brave and intrepid B 
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Hawk, and rst caused the sound of our cannon fo be 
on the. other side of the Rocky Mountains? | 
commanded the volunteers at the memorable 

pattle of Wisconsin Heights, where, sustained on 

either side by one of his own youthful but gallant 
sons, he occupied the of danger, and vanquish- 
eja superior foe with the loss of a single man? 

Who led on the charge at Bad Axe, and shed such 

justre upon the Valor of his countrymen at Peeka- 

a, where not a solitary man of the enemy sur- 
yived to, relate the incidents of the fatal conflict? 

The name of GENERAL DODGE is identified 

‘with the history and glory of the West, and will 

ever be held in an remembrance by a people 

whom his chivalry and valor have defended from 
cruelty and death. Selected for that purpose by 

President Jackson, he explored the vast regions of 

wilderness on this side the Oregon, at the head 

of his invincible dragoons; visited and entered into 
treaties of amity with numerous tribes of Indians 
hitherto unknown; released the whites that were 
found in captivity, and restored peace, order, and 
quietade upon the whole line of the frontier. His 
extraordinary services and signal success drew 
from General Gaines, the commander of the divis- 
jon, a letter recommending him to the notice of 

Congress, and suggesting that a sword be presented 

him as a token of the national gratitude. Honored 

and esteemed by the people, though proscribed by 
the President, he was chosen by the citizens of 

Wisconsin to represent their interests upon this 

floor, where he has again had the pleasure of meet- 

ing one of those sons who fought by his side at Wis- 

consin Heights, and who has been honored with a 

similar trust from the Territory of Iowa. Such is 

an example of the “reform” which is practised by 
this Administration. 


REMARKS OF MR. LINN, 
OF MISSOURI. 


In Senate, April 12, 1842—In reply to the remarks 
of Mr. Mancum, on the loan bill. 


Mr. LINN wished to say, that in regard to the 
remark which he made Jast summer, during the 
extra session, and which remark had been just 
alluded to by his friend, the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Mancom,] that he should not now, 
orat any time, qualify or ceny it. He would now 
repeat, in all sincerity, that instead of secing any 

reason’ to doubt the correctness of his opinion 
then expressed,—that the Whiz party was destitute 
of principles,—every thing that he had since wit- 
nessed of their course has but tended to confirm 
him in the trath of the observation. 

The original sin of the Whig party is found in 
the proceedings of the Harrisburg Convention—in 
their singular constitution—in the manner in which 
they nominated, and placed General Harrison be- 
fore the people as their candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Here the original sin of the Whig party 
can be found; and to this can all their woes and 
disasters be traced. From this source, too, flow all 
their degradation, want of credit, and wreck of 
character, What were the proceedings of this body 
of exalted Whigs? It is assumed, and reiterated 
again and again, that the question of a bank was 
the issue before the people! Will any man deny 
that the opinions of General Hi ‘rison and Mr. 
Tyler, as to a bank, were not openly expressed, 
and generally known, before and after the Harris 
burg convention? and that their opinions were 
against those now promulgated by the Whigs? No; 
sir, no man here will deny it. And he would ask 
the gentleman from North Carolina how this hap- 
pens; and vahat is to be inferred from the course of 
his party? Will he, and the Whigs who composed 
that convention at Harrisburg, now admit that they 
gave a secret pledge there? Were they pledged se- 
cretly to pursue one course before the election, and 
nate afterwards, should they prove successful? 
If there were no secret pledges, to be known only 
to the initiated, and if Mr. Tyler gave no secret 
eee what justice or consistency can the 

igs now pursue him with their maledictions, 
because, by his veto of their bank bill, he but 
maintains his uniform and righteous convictions, 
and abides ty his determination to support the con- 
Sodas is Waste Orbsileatibn ofthe pariy, and 
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their various and contradictory Srolenons and 
wade" to suit the ferlings of that past of 
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the land ia which they were promulgated, prove, be- 

yond the possibility of a doubt upon the subject, 

that the Whig party were destitute of any definite 

and settled principle—that they were, in fine, a 
| party without principle. 
matter of wonder that they now find themselves 
in their present deplorable situation—destitute of 
means, of credit, of the respect of the people at 
home and of the nations of Europe. This is nota 
matter to excite wonder; nor is it strange that 
there should be dissentions and jealousies and en- 
vyings among them, which prevent their harmo- 
nious movements in the affairs of the government, 
even had they the ability to govern. 
whole organization is radically erroneous; the dis- 
ease is inherent, incurable—they never can amend 
the constitution of their party; and therefore they 
never can eradicate the evils which they have brought 
and are constantly bringing upon the country. 
Andif they have any real regard for the people—such 
a love for them aS they profess—they cannot do 
better than lay down their power and quit the af- 
fairs of government. 
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It is not, therefore, a 


I say, their 


All—all the afflictions with which the country is 


now visited—all the singular distractions and dis- 
asters which have overtaken, and which will eon- 
tinue to follow, the Whig party—can be traced to 
the strange composition and equaily surprising 
proceedings of the Harrisburg Convention. If 
they manifested any common principle, it was only 
shown in their avidity for power and cflice, and 
in their outcries for change, change! 
sin was perpetrated in that convention; and it can- 
not be blotted out—it will remain—*“‘it will not out,” 
though there were turned upon it the tides of ocean. 


Their original 


Neither, sir, can the Whig party in this House 


shift from themselves the responsibility which at- 
taches to them from the possession of power. It 
will not do for them to say that they are not re- 
sponsible, however solicitous they may be toescare 
the censures of a wronged and indignant people. I 
feel no disposition to claim any great degree of pa- 
triotism and honor for myself, and certainly I will 


not attribute a want of either quality to the whigs; 


for those who boast most of possessing them, are 
usually endowed with but a small share of either. 


But it was not (o be forgotten that the President ve- 


toed one favorite measure of the whig party, and he 


(Mr. L.) had not forgotten what his friend from Vir- 


ginia (Mr. Artuer] said on the occasion: the gentle- 


man remarked, in substance, that Mr. Tyler was 
urged, solicited, begged, prayed to—that the Whig 
pariy even got down upon its knees before him, to 
persuade him to sign the bank charter. On the other 
hand, it should not be forgotten that President 
Tyler solicited and prayed to the Whig party to let 
him have some rest—some little cessation from their 
eternal clamor for a bank. There was a begging 
and praying on both sides, and, let me say, that 
the exhibition was well calculated to humble the 
national pride, and lessen the dignity of the gov- 
ernment in the eyes of the world. It can never be 
said ef the Democrats, during the Presidency of 
General Jackson, or of any ether President, that 

hey ever condescended, either the party or the Pre- 
sident, to resort to such grovelling and unbecoming 
means to carry any point. 


My honorable friend from Virginia [Mr. Ar- 
CHER] Said, in his remarks thé other day, upon the 
Democratic administrations of Jackson and Van 
Buren, that the policy pursued by them had pro- 
duced the most disastrous resul.s; like the wither- 
ing sirocco from the hot sands of the desert, those 
results had passed over the country, and blasted 
every green thing. Is this so? If the gentleman 
will carefully and candidly examine into the his- 
tory and measures of those administrations, he will 
discover bis error. It will be seen that whatever 
of evil can be found during that period, ¢an be 
justly attributed to nothing but the excess of means 
at the disposal of the Government, and the excess 
of prosperity in the country; and I defy any man, 
bere or elsewhere, to point out a single act of either 
administration, which could tend to hazsrd the 
credit, or lessen the high honor of the nation If 
there was a solitary expenditure at which gentle- 
men now cavil,1 ask them to say if that outlay, 
whatever it was, can be attributed to any thing but 
the excess of means at the command of the Go- 
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vernment. I challenge any man to point out the 
time, the fact, and the manner of that particular 
act of the Democratic administrations, connected 
with their domestie or foreign relations, which could 
produce discredit, either at home or abroad. No, 
sir; the fair fame and credit of our country were 
bright, and without a spot, when the Democrats 
surrendered the power to Whigs. We are charged 
with extravagant expenditures. It is true, we had 
money, and we appropriated and expended it for 
the benefit of the people; and I will not here stop 
to inquire whether my honorable friends from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina gave their votes for them, 
or whether I gave mine ; for, though it can be easily 
shown that, in all our great appropriations, our op- 
ponents were never backward in lending a helping 
hand, I scorn to ask them to share any responsi- 
bility with us. 

A siroceo passed over the land, my fiiend from 
Virginia (Mr. Arcuer] says. Yes, sir; and the 
breath of that siroceo wafied twenty eight millions 
of dollars from the national into the State trea- 
suries; it furnished many millions for two Indian 
wars; it carried millions more to your rivers, and 
cast out the obstractions in those numerous arte- 
ries of our commerce; to your gréat lakes, and 
built up splendid harbors on those inland seas; it 
reared numerous light-houses upon the seacoast 
and upon the lake shores; it spread abroad the re- 
sources of the Treasury throughout the whole 
land, giving two millions to the District of Colum- 
bia, by paying its fereign debt; erected a jail for 
the District, and all those noble fireproot publ’¢ 
edifices so important to the nation, and which ex- 
cite the admiration of every visiter; built the Pc« 
tomac bridge; gave five millions to the widews of 
revolutionary worthies; remitted, for the benefit of 
the Siates, five millions of duties on railroad iron; 
giaddened the hearts of our pioneers in the wilder- 
ness by ‘he enactment of a series of pre emption 
laws; above all, it consummated, by the ex- 
penditure of many millions, the policy of remov- 
ing from thé interior of the States to the western 
frontier many savage tribes of Indians, and the 
purchase of theirlands. Its results are wimessed 
in the erection of fortifications; the increase of the 
navy; in doubling, in 1837, the number of your 
army; in providing for the materiel of war; in your 
two dock yards; your arsenals for the States; your 
three branch mints; and in numerous other and 
valuable national acquisitions, which time will not 
allow me to enumerate. And in, those times 
through which we have just passed, of extrava- 
travaganee, inflation of credit, speculation, and 
prevalence of bubbles of all kinds, it would really 
te a matter of wonder if the Democrats could get 
along without making some improper expenditures, 
—and especially when they could never fail, in 
sach a matter, to have the encouragement and as- 
sistance of the great Whig party. But their ex- 
travagances, whatever they were, were to be 
checked by Whig reform. Indeed, sir, the nature, 
number, and magnitude of Whig promises, be- 
fore the Presidential election, forcibly remind me 
of the celebrated Dr. Berkley, who, in support of 
a favorite theory, commenced by declaring the doc- 
trine of the non-existence of matter, and ended his 
career by maintaining that tar-water was a sove- 
reiga remedy for all diseases which flesh is heir to. 
Like Dr. Berkley, the Whigs, since their elevation 
to power, have, in their pretensions at least, de- 
scended greatly from their starting-point, and must 
soon reach the lowest degree of the scale. 

It would be a tedious business to enumerate all 
the warm and fair promises which were made by 
the Whigs before the sceptre of power passed into 
ifeir hands. They were to reform every thing—all 
things were to become new. Reform, retrenchment, 
economy, frogality, industry, honesty, publie credit, 
rigid accountability—-all that, and more too, were 
to receive their especial attention, and characterize 
their administration. Aod now that they have the 
power—now that they alone can control the desti- 
nies, as it were, of the country—now that they 
have the purse and the sword, of which they have 
so often clamored,—what do we witness? Extrava- 
gance, divided councils, dishonored credit, reckless- 
ness ; in fine, we witness adistance between ee 
mises and their performances, as great as that whi 
lies between the most distant comet in our system 
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of worlds and the san: and there secins to be an 
utter hopelessness in any attempt to prevent or stay 
them in their swift career down into the jaws of the 
bottomless pit. Their promises have been to the 
people like the variegated and attractive colors of 
the prism; they are new like those colors when the 
prism is dashed into fragments upon a rock—they 
can be neither seen nor gathered. Broken pro- 
mises, integrity, and honor, are now upon a par. 

In regard to our foreign relations, which it has 
been said by our opponents were lef. by the Demo- 
cratic administrations in a deranged and unsettled 
and inauspicious state, I take it upon myself to 
deny the truth of the assertion. Bat little was left 
unsettled, with the exception of the Maine boun- 
dary. As to the Caroline affair, it assumed quite 
a different aspect immediately afier the Whies as- 
sumed the reins of government. The British 
Government had not avowed to the Democratic 
administration that it was alone responsible for 
the burning of our vessel and the murder of our 
citizens; that Government had not threatened us 
with the “serious consequences” of its vengeance 
before the Pemocra's yielded up the administra- 
tion to the Whigs. If those avowals and threats 
bad been made to a Democratic administration, 
you would have beard the sound of the trampet— 
you would have heard not merely a rumor of war, 
bat a war-cry that would have rung through the 
whole land. 

How can gentlemen look back upon the proud 
elevation of ovr national honor, in the days 
of the venerated and heroec Jackson, and 
have the heart or hardihood to put forth a 
hand.to pluck a single leaf from the chap- 
let which adorns his aged brow? Never, since 
that day when we took our place in the family of 
nations, have our national faith, credit, and honor 
stood higher in the view of the whole wor!d than 
when he was at the helm of State. And, though 
the Whigs were to reta‘n the administration in 
their hands for countless ages, they never could 
bring its honor and credit to the Jackson stand- 
ard. They cannot, like him, say, and abide by 
the saying, “We will do no wrong to foreign na- 
tions, and will suffer none from them.” When I 
hear gentlemen censuring, or trying to censure, the 
measures of that venerated patriot, soldier, and 
statesman, whose talents, devotion to his-country, 
and honore were beyond doubt and beyond re- 
proach—whose fame is the prized and precious 
ruby of every brave heart;—when I hear them 
striving to disparage him and his administration, 


“I can scarcely resist the belief that they have, in 


their partisan feelings, and in their factiousscramble 
for power, wholly forgotten the history of our 
country—at least, the history of his administra- 
tion. Cannot they recall to memory the state of 
our foreign relations when Ja@kson was placed at 
the helm? Do they not know that they were com- 
plicated and unpropi'ious—‘hat with England our 
relations were disturbed; that with France, Spain, 
Denmark, Sweden, Naples, Portugal, and other 
nations, our claims for spoliations were unac- 
kaowledged, though of more than twenty years’ 
standing? Yet, in how very brief time did 
this President of the Democrats adjust our differ- 
ences with all, and secure all our just demands! 
When France intimated a refusal to comply with 
ovr demands fcr spoliations, what was the 
language of Jackson? He said the demand was 
just, and must be paid—i! should be paid—even at 
the hazard of war! His declaration was heard by 
our countrymen; and from our mountains and yal- 
leysa response was echoed. The voice crossed 
the ccean, and was heard in Ecrops; our just 
claims were listened to, and five millions of dol- 
lars, long withheld from our citizens, were prompt- 
ly paid. When shall we see or hear the like again? 

e gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Man- 
aum] has alluded to the doctrimes of the Whig par- 
ty, and, aniting with other gentlemen of that party, 
he places ail their difficulties to the account of an 
intractable Executive. ‘To this cause he and they 
would fain attribute the present depressed state of 
the national credit, and all the other misfortunes; 
and on this cause they rest the plea of irresponsibi 
lity. Bot, with what reason can they put in this 
plea? Within a litle more than one short 
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year they have obtained, by legislation, with 


a simgle exception, all their imaginations cou'd ~ 


desire—all but a BPank—that unmentionable 
thing during their stroggle for power; but so soon 
talked about when they had obtained power, 
They wanted to repeal the sub-treasury, and Presi- 
dent Tyler fent them a hand. They desired to 
divest the treasury of the revenue from lands, and 
President Tyler~handed it over to them. They 
longed for a gencral bankrupt law of a very ques- 
tionable character, and the President stayed not his 
hand. In fine, the kind and conciliating Execu- 
tive has yielded to them every thing except his 
simple and homely belief that a man should be 
consistent and have a conscience; which simple be- 
lief has prevented him from helping them to a 
Back. For my part, { would not object to their 
having a Bank now; it would take, I think, a very 
adroit manager to make the monster either bite or 
shave the people, with their present knowledge of 
the nature ef the thing; and if they could have 
their Bank, the scaffolding of shallow excuses for 
the breach of their ‘numerous hollow promises 
would be knocked from under them; and the blind- 
est devotee of Whigery would then be enabled to 
see that national credit, national faith and honor, 
_ aa prosperity, did not rest in a National 
ank. 

This eternal excuse or reason which the Whigs 
render for not fulfilling the promises which they 
made, in order to induce the people to intrust the 
power to them, reminds me of a French charlatan 
who settled in Louisville, Kentucky, at an early 
day, and commenced practice asa physician. He 
pretended to great skill in drugs, roots, and simples 
of all kinds; and his knowledge of the human body 
was so profound that he maintained it to be quite 
possible to bring to life a dead man by the admin- 
istration of certain nostruams, provided he was 
called before the body was entirely cold. Like 
maby other charlatans, he acquired considerable 
notoriety from bold promises, and was even sent 
for at times by credulous people to raise the dead. 
I scarcely need say that he never succeeded in ac- 
complishing what he promised; and the reason 
which he uniformly assigned for his ill success was, 
that he could never obtain all the necessary ingre- 
dients for his purpose. The peculiar mixture which 
was to effect the great medicinal miracie, required 
some eight or ten different roots or drugs, each of 
which was iadispensable, So that it happened on 
ali oceasions that he failed in fulfilling his bold and 
confident assurances merely because one particuiar 
root could net be had short of France, Brazil, or 
some other distant country. 

So, sir, it is with the Whigs. These charlatans 
in politics bave promised to reform the abuses 
which they have charged upon the Democrats, to 
revive trade and the vent of the country, 
which, say they, have withered under. the experi- 
ments of Democracy ; they were to‘restore and pre- 
serve the national credit and honor, both of which, 
they said, had suffered from Democratic misrule. 
And now, when abnses multiply, trade droops, in- 
dustry is paralyzed, and the credit of the country at 
the lowest ebb, we see them dodging the responsi- 
bilitv, and accounting for the baneful effects of their 
administration, by the flimsy pretence that all 
would work well, and turn out as they promised, if 
they had not been deprived of that one ingredient— 
that one particular and important drag—a Bank. 


Will any one, I again ask—will any one now say . 


thata Bank was really an issue before the people 
during the last presidential canvass? Was it con- 
tended then that a Bank would be the great measure 
of the Whigs, and that Harrison and Tyler were 
put forward by them at their Harrisburg Conven- 
tion, because of their intention or pledge to crea‘e 
one in the event of their election? Who has the 
bardihood to assert this? And where is the man 
who has the boldness to assert that the views of 
Harrison and Tyler in relation to a United States 
Bank, as openly expressed and explained by them- 
selves, both before and during the canvass, were 
not against the measure, and that those views, as so 
expressed, were not known to the people? 

Sir, it will not serve the purpose of the vate 
continue this system of mere assertion and bold 
declamation ; they can neither defend nor cover 
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themselves by it. The crisis and the character 
the age call for frankness, for candor, for stzaj 
forwardness in all men, and in politicians 
statesmen particularly. The age of delusion hs 
passed away; an intelligent people shaving 
been deceived by clamor and false preten 
prepared to scrutinize the sayings as well as the do, 
ings of their public servants. They call upon ys. 
and high duties require of Senators that they thonij 
confine themselves to a dignified and honorah, 
warfare. — 

The honorable gentleman from North Caroling 
has presented his views in relation to the poli 
which governed the Whigs in their project of dis. 
tributing the proceeds of the public lands; and ag 
one of the reasons for that policy, he said that it 
was adopted with a view to prevent the publie do 
main from falling into the hands of a few of the 
new Siates. It was to be feared, he intimated, tha 
some eight or ten States would eventually seize upon 
the public lands, in despite of the General Govern. 
ment, for it had already been threatened. Now 
sir, I will at once strip the gentleman of the benefi 
of this argument, by merely recalling to his memo. 
ry the fact, that last summer, during the extra ses. 
sien, I distinetly made the proposition to set apart 
forever, as a sacred fund, the proceeds of the public 
lands, for the purpose of creating defences for the 
country, and placing it in a condition to defy for. 
eign assaults, and to sustain, also, the credit of the 
Government. This proposition, embodied in an 
amendment which I offered to the distribution bill, 
was rejected by the Whigs; but would have, if 
adopted, put an end to all cavil and to all grounds 
of jealousy in regard to the public lands, and all 
anticipated attethpts by the new Siates to interfere 
with the disposition of them by the General Gov 
ernment. But the gentleman then stoed aloof, or 
opposed this proposition, so well calculated to allay 
his fears of land pirates. If his views have under. 
gone a change since that time, he shall have another 
opportunity to aid in the objects I then had in view, 
I will take a proper occasion to renew my proposi- 
tion; and the gentleman’s vote, I hope, will not then 
be found in juxtaposition with mine. I viewed the 
distribution bill then, as I do now—wrong in priu- 
ciple, and unequal in its operation upon the differ. 
ent members of this confederacy. It forced money 
to Siates that did not want it, and to those that did—to 
those in debt, and to those out of deb'; whilst your 
own. credit was ruvning down to the freezing point; 
and it compelled ali to pay taxes to supply the 
deficiency created in our Treasury by its operation. 
This Government mu:t stand on justice and equal- 
ity, or it cannot stand for any length of time. It 
must and will fall to the ground, unless these remain 
at its foundation. 

Mr. L. atladed to the bankrupt law, as another 
Whig measure,—an act fraught with the very worst 
consequences to the community, the destruction of 
faith among men, and the encouragement of vice, 
and fraud, and proflizacy. Repudiation had been 
charged upon the Democrats; its doctrines had 
been ‘attributed to them. I am (said Mr. L.) op- 
posed to the repudiation of any contract not ere 
ated by fraud. 1 hold to the fulfilment of all 
legal contracts, by men and by States, whatever 
may be the loss; and I hold the provisions of the 
bankrupt law, having a retrospective operation 
upon contracts and debts between man and man, 
and those inviling debtors to criminal attemp's to 
shuffle off their obligations, to be fa¥ more delete- 
rions in their effects upon the public morals, and 
more to be condemned, than any repudiating doc- 
trines that have yet been promulgated from the 
indebted States. Bat this law, like the other 
measures of the Whigs, is one of the legitimalt 
results of that combination of things and ¢’reum- 
stances to which 1 have alluded; by the force 
of which the Wh gs are a party without any well- 
d: fined and proper principle of action. In appear 
ance, they may be said to resemble the columns 
of pndding-stone which support the halls of the 
Capitol. In the composition of these columns, you 
perceive the black, the blue, the white, and the 
gray, with many ofher colors, mingled up and held 
eet by a cement stronger than any of the beat~ 
tiful pebbles compesing than; but the Whigs Jack 
the cement of principle, and therefore must cramble 
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_ From anexamination of their practices and 
tions, it would seem that the policy of Pytha- 

is favorably received and acted on—by the 

y, at least: they, to the initiated, leaders of the 
ye one set of doctrines ; while to those who are 
without the veil of the temple, they preach another. 
One word as to the doctrine of vested rights. 
Whatever theoretical opinions Democrats may 
have entertained in regard to them, it has been 
seen, and will not, cannot be denied, that Whigs 
have set the example of a practical disregard of 
ve carried out the doctrines in their most 
objectionable form by their practice. They have 





nd as ia this Senate—on this floor—furnished a striking 
bat it example of their disregard of all those legal ties 
le do. which characterize the sacredness and validity of 
f the contracts; they manifested and proved this disre- 
» that gard, by breaking up and setting at naught the 
Upon contract made With Blair & Rives, under a solemn 
ern. jaw of the land. 
Now, 
oe REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
PMO. OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
ae In Senate, April 8, 1842—In reply to the remarks 
part of Mr. Arcaer, of Virginia, and Mr. Cairren- 
ibli¢ pen, of Kentucky, on Mr. Wa ker’s amend- 
the ment to the loan bill. 
for. Mr. BUCHANAN said, he had wished to ob- 
the tain the floor immediately after the Senator from 
an Kentucky (Mr. CrirrenpEn] had taken his seat, 
bill, and to express bis pleasure that he had once more 
rif peard the crack of the Kentucky rifle. The Sena- 
nds tor and himself had had many tilts with each other, 
all aad it was more than probable they might have 
x2 many more; but, although he had found him “a 
84 troublesome customer,” he cordially welcomed him 
e back to the Senate. 
ay He was not sorry, however, that the Senator 
on from Virginia [Mr. ARncner] had obtained the 
er floor from him; because this would save him 
~ the necessity of speaking twice. He should now 
- reply (o some observations of that gentleman, and 
. discharge, so far as he could, the debt which he felt 
° he owed bim. And, first, he should notice some 
» very harsh remarks of that Senator which he (Mr. 
E B.) could not have anticipated. 
y Mr. Ancugr: Permit me to say that those re- 
, marks were made in a legislative character, and 
; ought not to be considered in any other thana 
j friendly light personally. The Senator and myself 
have been friends for a greater numberof years than 
I should choose to mention, as there are ladies in the 


gallery; and it was the last thing I intended to give 
him personal offence. 

Mr. Bocaanan said that, from their past relations, 
he felt confident the Senator could not bave in- 
tended to be personally offensive. He cheerfully 
accepted his disavowal of any such intention; and 
would refrain from commenting on some of his ob- 
servations in the manner which the Seuator him- 
self would have been the first to adopt, had he 
been the subject instead of the author of such re- 
marks. Nevertheless, he would briefly reply to 
a few of these remarks, before he proceeded to 
settle his account with the Senator from Kentucky. 

Sir, (continued Mr. B.,) the Senator from Virginia 
is of opinion that this country will be utterly dis- 
graced—that her proud credit will be humbled in 
the eyes of the world, if we, in our majesty and 
wealth, should condescend to pledge any fund 
whatever to the capitalist who may loan us money. 
The Senator has, also, informed us that he had 
only risen to explain the apparent inconsistency of 
the vote which he gave the other day on this very 
question, with the vote which he intends to give on 
the present occasion. This explanation has, in my 
opinion, been very unfortunate. It may have 
proved satisfactory to himself, upon the principle 
asserted by the Senator from Kentucky, that argu- 
ments urged by self-love, although very soft in 
ves, produce a marvellous effect in con- 
their authors. Iam but a plain man, and 
facts ; and how the Sena'or has extricated 
from the dilemma in which he is placed, 
best appear from reading the resolution itself, 
which he did vote but one short week ago. 
(Here Mr. Bocnanan read one of the resolutions 
proposed by Mr. Rives as amendments to Mr. 
Ciay’s resolutions, as follows: 
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3. Resolved, therefore, That so much of the act entitled, “An 
actto appropriate the proceeds of the public lands, and to 
gtant pre-emption rights,” approved on the 4th day of Sep- 


tember, 141, as appropriates those proceeds [of the public 
lands} to the States and Territories, and the District of Colum- 
ja, ought to be suspended until the national debt already con- 


tracted, or which may be contracted, shall have been paid; and 
that, in the meantime, the said proceeds be set apart and 
pledged as a fund for the payment of the interest, and the 
gradual extinguishment of ihe principalof such debt.| 

Now, sir, can doubt rest upon the true coo- 
siruction of the latter claase of this resolution? 
The Senaior’s vete stands recorded in favor of that 
very pledge which he now denounces as disgrace- 
ful to the character of the country. * Thjs vote wi.) 
remain upon our journals long after bis explana- 
tion, such as it it, shall be forgotten. He is en- 
tirely mistaken in supposing that the couatry would 
be disgraced by such a pledge. 

The Senator says that, at the time he gave the 
vote in favor of his colleague’s resciution, he 


made a private,explanation of his intention. [Mr. | 
Mr. Bo- | 
CHanan: I was not present, and therefore did not | 


Agcuer: It was a public explanation.] 


hear the explanation to which he refers. This makes 
the matter bat litile betier. His public explana 
tion is in direct opposition to his public vote; and 
he is placed in that predicament in which we some- 


times place ourselves from want of atiention to the | 


question before ur. 


But the Senator thinks it would disgrace the 
country and degrade iis credit to pledge any par- 
ticular fund for the payment of the public debt; 
and yet he lauds the bill before us to the very skies. 
Does he not know that this very bil] contains a 
solemn pledge to the peblic creditor of the daties 
on foreign imports for the paymest of the interest 
and the ultimate redemption of the principal of 
the public debt? And what difference, I ask him, 
can exist, in principle, between a plecge of the land 
fund and that of the customs? The Senator has 
pronounced this to be a most admirable bill; and 
yet he denounces us in the most emphatic terms 
because we desire to add a further pledge to the 
public creditor, which wil! place the practicability 
vf borrowing the money upon favorable terms be- 
vund a question. 


The Senator would ra‘her witness the disgrace of 
our national! credit than vote for the bill, if it eon- 
tained a pledge of the land fund; and yet he pro- 
nuunces a eulogy upon it, containing, as it dors, a 
specific plecge of the revenue from customs. An! 
because I desire to pledge this land fund, he says 
my patriotism is always in the perspective—in the 


clouds—never upon the earth, but figuring about | 


somewhere, I suppose, between the earth and the 
heavens, or following the erratic course of Phaeton’s 
chariot, about which we have heard so much to-day. 
I leave the Senator to reconcile his own inconsis- 
tencies as he best may, and tu decide whether the 
country would not be more disgraced by hawking 
cur credit about through the purlieus of Wall street 
for what it will bring in the market, and selling it 
at eighty or ninety doliars for a hundred, ihan to 
pledge the land-fund to the public creditor, and 
thus obtain the money at par. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cairrenpen} 
undertakes to say that I taunted the Whigs. Sir, | 


am incapable of taunting the Whigs. I stated facts 


merely, and the taunt was his own inference. How 
he succeeded in getting over these facis, we shall 
see presently. 

The Senaior told us that the Whig party travel- 
led om the broad road. He might have completed 
the quotation, and said the broad road ‘‘that leads 
to destruction;” but he could have gone no further. 
He could not have added, “for many there be ihat 
walk therein.” His company is becoming smaller 
and smaller every day; and even good old Connec- 
ticut has abandoned the broad road, and has filed 
off into the pleasant ways of Democracy. 

I must say, that never was there a party more 
skilful in adopting the means ef its own destruc. 
lion than the great Whig party has shown itself to 
be. They have proved to be most able architects 
of their own ruin. I do not blame them for this— 
far from it, My only complaint is, that they should 
-attemp! to make us responsible for that which is 
purely their own work—that they should blame us 
for the difficulties which exist between them and 
their own President. . It is surely not our fault ihat, 
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instead of the billing and cooing between them and 
him which we witnessed at the commencement of 
the extra session, they should now be at logger- 
heads. From the course of the Senator's remarks, 
I really thought that he intended to flog the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Rives] over my back. 
Why should dear friends act thus towards each 
other, and disturb the harmony of the great Whig 
party? It broaght forcibly to my recollection a re- 
proving couplet which I heard when a little boy, 
which must have been a long time ago, according 
to the late Senator (Mr. Cray) — 

“ Your little hands were never made 

To tear each other's eyes,” 

The Senator told us that the Whigs in Congress 
had carried all their measures at the exira session; 
and that the land distribution bill was a cardinal 
article of Whig faith. Indeed, for doubting its in- 
4allibility, he seemed disposed to read the Senator 
from Virginia out of the Whig charch. But what 
kind of a Jand bill did they pass? I ask the Sena- 
tor, even if his natural life should be extended prac- 
tically to the age of Methuselah, as he says it has 
been mentally daring the agony of the last year, 
whether he expects that his Sia'e will ever receive 
a dollar, during that long period, under the provi- 
sions of this famous Whig law. ‘The truth is, they 
wished to pass a bill which would give the money 
to the States without any cdndition; but they could 
not bring their forces up to the work, and they were 
compelied to accept a measure which held out a 
promise to the ear, only to be broken to the sense. 
The law, as it siands, is a complete felo de se, and 
they must have known this at the time of its pas+ 
sage; because no man then doubted but that duties 
on imports above twenty percent. must be imposed 
before the day when the first instalment was to be 
raid to the States. Why, then, does the Senator 
refuse to anticipate the self-destruction of this law 
by a few weeks, and to pledge and appropriate the 
tand fand in such a manner as will enable us to 
procure our loan on favorable terms, and thus 
maintain the credit of the country? 


The Whig Congress, also, passed the fiseal cor- 
poration bill. .And what have we been told on this 
floor by a leading Whig? That the party had de- 
graded themse'ves »y agreeing to adopt this mea- 
sure, and that it had been passed not because they 
thonght it right, but becanse they had reason to be- 
lieve it would propitiate ihe President. In this 
they proved to be mistaken. They did not even 
get that; —thank Heaven for all its favors. 

But there is another measure which they did sue- 
ceed in passing into a law—namely, the bankrupt 
bill. Under this the people are now being physick- 
ed, and the physic is operating powerfully. I ven- 
ture to predict, that before the Senator shal! be one 
year older, this law will be biotted ont from our 
statute-book, and no memorial be left of its ex- 
istence, except the public execration, and the long, 
vexatious, and expensive litigation to which it will 
give birth. 

Sir, all the great Whig measures of the extra 
session will be swept away, like the baseless fabric 
of a vision, and nothing remain except the public 
debt which has been created by the extravagant 
and unnecessaty expenditure of the public money 
during that session. 

But the Senator from Kentacky charges us with 
having incurred the debt which they are now com- 
pelled to provide for. Let us examine this position 
fora moment. At the last regular session of Mr. 
Van Baren’s administration, which ciosed on the 
3d March, 1841, we provided for all the necessary 
current expenses of the year. The extra session 
was not required to supply any waats of the Trea- 
sury. And why, then, was Congress convened? 
kt was to pass, in hot haste, what had been called 
the great sys'em of Whig measures, to which I have 
adveried. Tis session cost the people, in appro- 
priations of money, the sum of $5,043,705 02. I 
speak from the official document now before me, 
The Senator will scarcely coniend that this large 
sum, every dollar of which we have been com- 

s\led to borrow, is justly chargeable to Mr, Yan 

aren’s administration. The Whigs would give 
worlds, if they had them, could they recall the ex- 
tra session. Like Job of eld, they mast ofien, in 
biiterness of spirit, curse the day of its birth, and 
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wish that it could be blotted out of the years of 
their existence. I state an historical fact which car§ 
not be denied, when I say that the country could 
have got along admirably well, until the regular 
meeting of Congress in December, 1841, without 
the intervening extra session. 

The Senator from Kentucky asserts that the ave- 
rage expenses of Mr, Van Buren’s administration, 
daring the four years of its continuance, amounted 
to $35,000,000 per annum. His distinguished pre- 
decesser, [Mr. Cray,] whose mantle, I trust, has 
fallen upon the Senator, admitted—every person of 
candor, who wil! examine the documents, musi ad- 
mit—ihat the average acival expenditures during 
that period did not exceed $28.000,000. This has 
been so often demonstrated, that | shall not now 
take the time to demonstrate it again. The Sena- 
tor himself will acknowledge his error, as soon as 
he shall have examined the documents, as his pre- 
decessor has done. I admit that $28,000,000 isa 
large sum, and greatly exceeds what ought to be our 
ordinary expenditures; but Senaiors should recol- 
lect that the expenses of the late adminisiration 
were swelled by extraordinary circumstances, over 
which it could exercise no control. They could 
not arrest the Fiorida war, the purchase of In- 
dian lands, nor the removal of the Indians west of 
the Mississippi, without incurring disgrace and in- 
famy. I might enumerate several other causes of 
extraordinary expense, if this were necessary. But 
does not the Senator from Kentucky remember that 
the very last seriohs controversy which he and I 
had upon this fl or, arose from a challenge to the 
Whig Senators, which we proclaimed in the face of 
the Senaie, to point out a single expenditare of Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration which be could have 
avoided, ora single item of extravagance in the 
application of the public money to the objec's de- 
signated by Congress?’ He accepted the challenge; 
and what was the resuli? That some bacon—and 
possibly eggs, for aught | know—which had beensent 
into the midst of the Cherokee country to supply 
the army, when war seemed inevitable, were hap- 

ily not required for its use, and were sold at pub- 
i¢ auction, ior considerably less than their cost. 
The mountain was in labor, and out crep! this ridi- 
culous mouse. Now, sir, | charge the Whigs with 
ake gh one faith and practising another, with 

roken pledges and violated promises to the people 
of this country; and I am not to be deterred from 
stating facts by any denunciations, however vio- 
lent. Gentlemen are now driven to the defensive. 
They are now driven into the position which they 
compelled us to occupy for four years by their ge- 
neral charges of extravagance against the Demo- 
cratic administration; and we iniend to keep them 
there. The Senator from Kentucky has made his 
defence; and what is it? 

He says, what could we possibly have done in 
#0 short a time to reduce the expenses of the gov- 
ernment? We have been in power but one year. 
Bat one year, indeed! Much might have been 
done within this period, and the country expected 
that much would be done. Within this year a 
Whig Congress has already been im session be- 
tween seven and eight months, and gentlemen have 
yet done nothing to redeem their pledges. It is 
true that a Commiltee on Retrenchment has been 
appointed by the Senate ; but this committee has 
not yet made a single report. Instead of the prom- 
ised retrenchment and reform, you have given us 
an unnecessary extra session; and at it you have 
iucreased the debt of the country five millions of 
dollars, 

But the Senator, in defending his pariy, says that 
it is well koown their President bas turned against 
them, and without his aid they cannot make the 

romised retrefichments. Indeed! Have not the 
bigs a decided majority in both Houses of 
Congress; and can they not control the expenses of 
the Government? Can the President expend a 
single doliar which hds not been previously appro- 
priated by Congress? It is no excuse whatever 
for them thus to cast the blame upon the President. 

Has the money appropriated by Congress been 
applied by the President in any improper or ex- 
travagant manner? It may have been so, tut I 
confess this is the first time that I have ever heard 
it insinuated. The Whig majorities in Congress 
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cannot extricate themselves from theif just respon- 
sibility, by casting the burden of it upon his shoul- 
ders. They éan, if they will, repeal every law in- 
volving unnecessary expense; they can apply the 
praning-knife and lop off every useless branch. 
They can correct al! abuses which may exist. But 
what have they proposed to do? They propose to 
spend $26,000,000 per annum, in a time of pro- 
found peace, and after the causes of extraordinary 
expenditure have ceased to exist. To use the lan- 
guage of a distinguished Whig, on another occa- 
sion, I ask, “Is this the banquet to which we were 
invited?” 

Sir, I bave been reluctently forced into this de- 
bate. What was it that I said, on yesterday, which 
has dy. wn upon me the accusation of having taunt- 
ed the Whigs? I asserted that Mr. Van Buren left 
a debt of only $5,60,000; and this is admitted by 
the Senator himself. I also asserted that the Whigs 
had now been in power but thirteen months, and, 
eccording to the admission of the Senator from 
Maine, (Mr. Evans,} this debt, at the end of the 
present year, would be increased to $21,000,000, 
unless they shonld be able to reduce it, by the re- 
trenchment of expenditures, to $19,000,000. This 
reduction is all that they even hope, and far more 
than they will realize. 

(Mr. Evans: If we make no provision for rais- 
ing revenne.} 

Mr. Bocnanan: Oh, yes! certainly. Let the 
revenue jaws remain as they are until. the ¢lose of 
the year, and the sma!i debi le’t by Mr. Van Buren 
will be swelled to-the alarming sum of $21,000,000. 
Now, sir, is it taunting the Whigs to remind them 
of these facts, and to ask what has become of their 
promised measures of reform? ‘Tne Senator may, 
perhaps, uodertake to explain how it is that this 
alarming debt has been forced upon the country? 
And why, instead of keeping down the expendi- 
tures of the Government within twenty-one mil- 
lions of dollars, to which they had been reduced at 
the close of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, they 
now insist upon increasing them to $26,000 000? I 
shall say nothing at present of the thirteen or four- 
teen millions of dollars to which they ought to have 
been reduced, if we were to hold them strictly to 
the declarations of their leaders during the cam- 
paign of 1840. We most judge the conduct of our 
Whig friends by their often avowed principles and 
professions; and they must bear with us, without 
accusing us of taunting them. ~Trey have taught 
us a lesson io this respect, by which we mean to 
profit. We have long had to bear their taunts; 
and if they have turned the tables upon themselves, 
they must Jearn to hear the truth with patience and 
philosophy. 

$15,400,000 of debt added in thirteen months! 
If we goon at this rate, the broad road to destruc- 
tion will not merely be open to the Whig party, 
but to the whole ceuntry. 

The Senator says that the time has seemed long 
to him since the veto upon the Fiscal Bank corpo- 
ration; and I do not wonder at it. The cares 
which be must have endured, during this period, 
were doubiless sufficient to turn his hair gray. 
We read of a man—in the days of Elizabeth, I 
think—who went to prison ‘at night with a head of 
busby black hair, and came out in the morning as 
gray as a badger; and all the effect of mental 
anxiety and terror. lam glad to perceive, how- 
ever, that the Senator’s sufferings have not pro- 
duced any such effect. He is not more gray than 
he was; and his step is as elastic, his carriage as 
erect, and bis elogaence as ready, as they were be- 
fore his misfortunes. Bat let me say to him that 
he and his party must assume the responsibility of 
conducting the Government in its legislative capa- 
city. They may have fallen out with Captain Ty- 
ler, but they still have an efficient majority in both 
Houses of Congress. They hold the porse-strings, 
and, without their previous consent‘, not a dollar 
can be expended. It will be no excuse for them 
if they do not confine the expenses of the Govern- 
ment within economical limits, to say “the Execu- 
tive has abandoned us,” and we can do little or no- 
thing without his aid. As litle will it serve their 
parpose to recriminate upon Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration, when they came into power upon the 
pledge that they would reduce its expenditures and 
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correct its abuses. By their works, and Rot 
theit professions of faith, they must and will y 
judged by the people. 


SPEECH OF MR. DAVIs 
OF KENTUCKY : 
In the House of Representatwes, April 4, 1849 —On 
the branch mints, 
When the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill 
was under consideration in Committee et the WwW 
House, Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, on the items 
the support of the branch mints being reach 4 
urged one of his colleagues to move to strike then 
out seriatim. During this conference, Severa} of 
them were read through, when Mr. Davis mo 
to strike out all the sums proposed for the brane) 
mints, The chairman deciding this to be oy of 
order, when the next iiem of $2,000 for the y of 
laborers, at Charlotte was read, Mr. Davis move 
to strike it out, and, in support of this motion, said 
in substance: rt 
Mr. Chairman: Until the moment when I made 
the motion to strike from the bill the section under 
consideration, I had entertained no purpose of moy. 
ing in the matter of these branch mints myself. | 
had understood, and was resting upon the belief 
that other gentlemen would perform this task’ 
The gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Carp. 
wenn in whose district, f am informed, the branch 
mint at Charlotie is situated, asks me for my rea. 
sons, and what end I expect to effect in makin 
this motion. Two years since I investigated the 
subject of these branch mints tolerably thoroughly 
and I satisfied myself that there had been no neces. 
sity for their establishment; and that the annual ap. 
propriation to continue operations at them was an 
improvident expense. These nace | urged two 
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or three times under the late Administration; and noney, as 
Tacted upon them by twice voting against appro- amber th 
riations similar to those now proposed. From pblished | 
abitude, as well as from conviction and a sense of il purse 


duty, I now put them forth again; and 1 assure the 
gentleman who has interrogated me, that I have 
but one set of opinions, and but one line of policy stances 
under all Administrations. To those measures ration. I 
which I condemnedas unwise, and to those expendi- he nran, 
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tures which I denounced as wasteful, whilst Mr. ign the 
Van Buren was in power, I at least shall not cease pat of NV 
hostility. press, Wi 
Another gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Dhject mi 
GranamM] has admonished us—and which is certain- is chal 
ly to a considerable extent true—that retrenchment om tim 
and reform have become an unmeaning cry; and ints: 
that, under this guise, great enormities have been 13,50 
perpetrated. He presents these mints under the B40, st 
figure of mills, which have already been erected and be amo 
put into complete operation ; and, after adverting to of $52, 
the largesums which they have cost, asks if it would 842,09 
not be a mistaken economy now to withhold the ould | 
supplies necessary to keep them in motion? I thank ithou 
my friend for this metaphor, and I propose to make Gent 
some use of it rayself, I will put the case, that, hese b 
for a long time, I have a large but limited amount he €} 
of grain to grind; and for this purpose} 1 have lon nint. 
since built a capacious and complete mill, whic vise | 
is equal to the grinding of twice as much grain as soines 
Tever have, and five times as much as I ordinarily of $1: 
produce ; but owning some large fields that are dis- rhilst 
tant from my mill and from each other, to save the ras ¢ 
cost of transporting the grain from them tom PI 
mill, I erect at a heavy cost three other small Da 
mills in their immediate neighborhood. After they har 
have been in operation for several years, I sit quiet- oa 
ly down to examine the state of, my business, as edi 
connected with them ; and I ascertain, with perfect unfa 
certainty, that the annual cost of running these as | 
mills is twenty times as much as the expense Orle 
of carrying all the grain which they grind tom BI 
principal mill; and that the latter could perform all 
their work, and a large amount besides, without one cD 
cent of additional cost. 1 pat it to my honorable i 
friend whether it would be wastefulness and foly, hi 
or a wise economy, in me to discontinue my grind- ras 
ing at these smaller millsy and have it all done at t sh 
my large one ? , De} 
{t seems to me that this is a most apposite illus- . 


tration of the matter under consideration. The | 
principal mint at Philadelphia has been in opera- 
tion since 1793, and has been always to 
coin greatly more than the bullion of the whole is 
country. In 1834 it coined $7,388,423, and in 1896 ) 
$7,764,900. ‘The branch mints commenced opera-— th 
tions in 1838, and the whole amount of their coin- do 
age and of the principal mint, daring that year, was 

979,217, In. 1839 their aggregate. colbage was 
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31.170; in 1840 it was $2,260,667; and in 1841 
4198. Itis thus shown that the rincipal mint, 
ig two years, coined almost twice as much as 
: gmount which it and the branches have 
egined in any year, The amount of coinage 
the principal mint, for the last thirty or fort 
has been limited only by the quantity of bul- 










ears, 
‘on, For the preceding twenty years, the average 
Qn Milibas been $3,169,554; and thé director of the mint 
, his report to the President, says the principal 
bi Hiiboe “alone is capable of coining twelve millions 
ole Mabonually.” ‘The extent of the force which is kept 
for Ho at the mints, and their capabilities to coin, are 
ed ‘tested by the actual amount of their operations. 
em .ey coin all the metal which may be deposited for 
m (OS ; and as the annual amount has varied 
ved Hom less than one to more than seven and three- 
ach sartets millions, no estimate for any year, to be re- 
of ified upon, can be formed of it. Besides, certain 
of ifcers and hands'must be kept in service, whether 
ved pere be much or little worktodo. And what says 
id, Wabe director of the principal mint, of the capabili- 
' B..c of it and the branches, with this indispensable 
ide Bore only employed? 
ler incipal mi di i 
pal mint and its branches have been all in good 
oy. be Phroughout the year, and there has been nv unusual in- 
I pon in their Operations; but, in consequence ofthe small 
ef pply of bullion, they have been only carey employed; so 
a the amouat of work done by them has fallen far below 
sk, hat they are able to execute. The whole coinage of all the 
D- iots was less than two and a quarter millions; while the 
ch niladelphia mint alone is capabie of coining tweive millions, 
y nj in 1835 did actually coin more than seven and three- 
rs.” 
ng . ge theh tls , 
he From this examination, it is obviousthat there was 
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either necessity nor propriety to warrantthe estab- 
ishment, nor is there now any for the continuance 
pf these branch mints. Their existence is, no 
joubt, productive of some local advantages, by the 
jisbursement of considerable sums of the public 
joney, as would be the case from any additional 
amber that might be established. ‘They were es- 
pblished in the wanton prodigality produced by a 
il purse, which they and the same,category of 
wlicy and measures have thoroughly emptied. 
We hare been taunted by the Democrats to adduce 
stances of extravagance under the past Adminis- 
ration. Now, I file this as one specification, among 
he urany which have and will be made; and I ar- 
ign the Administration of General Jackson, and 
hat of Mr. Van Buren, and their friends in Con- 
press, With having squanderéd upon an unnecessary 
ject near one million of dollars. To make good 
his charge, I will give the sums which have been, 
omtime to time, appropriated for these branch 
mints; In the year 1835; $365,000; in 1837, 
03,500; in 1838, $79,700; in 1839, $79,600; in 
$40, $85,412, and in 1841, $73,880. By this bill 
le amount propOsed to be appropriated is upwards 
bf $52,000. Here is an aggregate expenditure of 
942,092, and no result whatever produced that 
ould not have been as fully and as well effected 
ithout the first cent of it. 


Gentlemen attempt to justify the continuance of 
hese branch mints by instituting a comparison of 
he expense of coinage at them and the principal 
mint. But this view, when fully presented, is like- 
rise fatal to their purpose. In 1840, there was 
oined at Charlotte, North Carolina, only the sum 
of $127,055; and at Dahlonega, Georgia, $123,310; 
hilst in the same year, at the principal mint, there 
vas coined $2,236,040. The cost of the coinage 
Philadelphia was two per cent. and a fraction; 
Dahlonega, it was more than six per cent; and at 
harlotte, it was upwardsof nine percent. If this 
ouparison should be continued t rong the pre- 
taing years, its results would be found still more 
ulavorable to the branches. Their first coinage 
was in 1838; and in that year the branch at New 
Orleans coined $40,243, whilst its expenses were 
1,000. The total amount of their coinage to the 
ose of the past year is $2,284,708; their cost and 
‘pelises, up to the same time, $894,092, or about 
urty-one per cent. of the whole amount of money 
hich they have stamped. ‘fo complete the con- 
rast between the branches and the priactpe mint, 
I should not be forgotten that it stamps all the cop- 
per i pry a silver coin, which (and es- 
pecially the first) is so much more expensive than 
cof the relative cost of esinage a the princi 
r € relative cost at the p 
baoch mits not the true ee issue; it 
é total amount r expense 
condemn and denounce. ‘The whole of 
“er work, and a t amount more, could be 
ohe at the principal mint, without one cent of ad- 
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ditional appropriation to it. ‘Will Congress need- 
lessly, in the practice of the magnificent prodigality 
of the past Administration, and now that the Treas- 
ury is empty, a national debt is running up, and 
hew sources of revenue have to be supplied, con- 
tinue the appropriations to the branch mints?’ Are 
there not useful and necessary objects that will re- 
quire all the ways and means which we can raise? 

But gentlemen argue that the operation of these 
branches stimulates and enlarges the business of 
gold-digging. This is a pursuit which requires 
no such appliances to excite it; for in all countries 
where the precious metals are found, a disposition 
to explore for them, in neglect of other employ- 
ments, is general and almost irrepressible. 
consequence is, that those countries are among the 
poorest in Christendom—mining, even when emi- 
nently successful, being neither the shortest nor 
the surest avenue to wealth and power. Yet the 
whole civilized world is in pursuit of gold; and 
men prefer to search for it directly, to its acquisi- 
tion by more distant and indirect toil. It has been 
strenuously urged that the expense of mining, in 
our country, would be so much increased by trans- 
porting the gold to Philadelphia, for assay and coin- 
age, as to drive Jabor and capital from this pursuit. 
This argument is entirely fallacious, as the cost of 
transporting gold is too inconsiderable to affect, in 
any degree, the activity or profits of mining. This 
point may be tested, with considerable accuracy, by 
facts, which will present a comparative statement 
of the produce of our mines previous and subse- 
quent to the existence of the branch mints. The 
law providing for their erection was passed in 1835, 
and the annual amount of domestic gold, in the six 
preceding years, was as follows: In 1830, $466,000; 
1831, $520,000; 1832, $678,000; 1833, $368,000; 
1834, $898,000; and in 1835, $693,500; whilst the 
whole product, for the like series, since the estab- 
lishment of the branches, is thus: In 1836, $467,- 
000 ; 1837, $292,000 ; 1838, $435,000; 1839, $385,- 
000 ; 1840, $426,185; and in 1841, $542,117. Un- 
der the exciting influences of the branch mints, the 
aggregate product of our mining operations, for 
six years, has been $2,537,642; whilst, for an equal 
period tmmediately previous, they yielded $4,008, - 
500. ‘This synopsis ought to satisfy all gentlemen, 
whose position makes them disinterested, that ‘the 
mining interest, in no degree, is dependent for its 
success on the continuance of these branch mints. 
With two of them in immediate proximity to the 
gold region, the coinage of both, for the last year, 
was only $295,922. But the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Brack] says that the most of the 
gold dug in our mines is taken to Philadelphia and 
coined. If this be true, it proves that the branches 
are not necessary to the miner, since he takes his 
bullion to the more distant, but bet’er market, pre- 
sented by the locality of the principal mint. And 
there is much of truth in this statement of the gen- 
tleman; for, in 1840, the amount of domestic gold 
sold and coined in Philadelphia was $248,478. 

Gentlemen expostulate with us for attacking, as 
they say, the weak, and deprecate what they term 

assing over Pennsylvania to assail Georgia and 

orth Carolina. I ama stranger to any such mo- 
tive. The mint at Philadelphia is our principal 
one-of large capacity, and fully adequate to any 
amount of coinage for which the Government or 
the country will ever have occasion. Not so with 
any of the branches, or, indeed, all of them together. 
If I have any preference, it is in favor of both 
Georgia and North Carolina, because of their more 
limited advantages, and inferior importance to 
Pennsylvania in the Confederacy. 1 think equal- 
ization among all its members, as far as it is just 
and politic, ought to be promoted. Any fortifica- 
tion necessary and proper for national defence; any 
dry-dock required by our marine, and the construc- 
tion of which would be warranted by the depth of 
their harbots; any public work or expenditure 
whatever, in either of those, or any other State 
which the public good might require and a wise 
economy would justify, I would feel great satisfac 
tion in supporting. 

But we are told that this argument of eeonom 
proves too much for our position, since in England, 
and other foreign countries, all our coinage could 
be done cheaper thanitisathome, Thisis, nodoubt, 
true: but the coining of money is.one of the high 
powers of political sovereignty; and it would be de- 
grading to ts—a great nation—to have out money 
coined in foreign countries.. The construction of 
our ships of war, of our cannon, and small arms, 
and the stamping of our currency, &c., are national 
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operations that ought not, cannot, be delegated to 
aliens, and perhaps enemies, 

It has been said that the continuance of these 
branch mints would be for the convenience of the 
people. So would branches of the Supreme Court 
and of this Capitol be, in a much greater degree. 
Yet what sensible man would advocate such an ex- 
ercise of the branching faculty? We are asked if 
we would abandon the edifices at these mints, or 
what use we would make of them? If there was 
no other mode to free ourselves of these branches 
and their annual charges, it would be wise to run 
away from them. But we could apply the edifices 
to other purposes: we could sell them; and as the 
cost of the structure has been mainly on the Or- 
leans branch, it is presumable that, in a city so large 
and flourishing, the sale of it would pretty well re- 
imburse the Government. Itmight be good econo- 
my to convert it into a customhouse, since such 
buildings are each costing from one to two millions 
of dollars. ’ 


Some gentlemen admit that these branch mints 

ought to be discontifiued, but urge that a refusal to 
appropriate the sums to pay their expenses would 
still leave them in existence, and all their agents 
and oflicers in the employment of Goverament, and 
entitled to their pay and salaries, which would 
‘ sooner or later have to be provided for by Congress. 
This is all true; and it brings up the other question 
asked of me by the gentleman from North Caroli- 
na,{Mr. Catpwett]--what object I expect to effect, 
if my motion prevails? My purpose is now to have 
a deliberate expression. of the opinion of Congress 
against the further continuance of these mints, by 
striking from the bill the supplies necessary to con- 
duct their operations; and thus to make up such a 
case before the country, in relation to them, as we 
could not stand excused without the further and 
more regular legislation of directly repealing the 
act establishing them. If the quéStion upon their 
repeal had been fairly putto the last House of Rep- 
resentatives, at either of its sessions, I doubt not 
that it would have been carried. In that form it 
was not brought up; but this indirect and little less 
effective legislation then was, as it is now, attempt- 
ed. Gentlemen who believed these branch mints 
to be unnecessary were diverted from their purpose 
of discontinuing them in this particular mode, by 
the same arguments and considerations which are 
now used, 

“This manner of legislation is improper, not secundum ar- 
tem.’ It is tue the mints are useless and expensive, and 
ought to be discontinued; but now is not the proper time to 
effect it. They ought not to be assailed on the appropriation 
bill, but one for their direct repeal ought to be introduced, and 
is the only proper mode of disposing of them.” 

This course of argument prevailed through two 
sessions of Congress, as it had through previous 
ones; no bill for the repeal of the branch mints 
was introduced, and they remained unharmed. It 
is true, that a bill to repeal them has been intro- 
duced at the present session, by my friend and col- 
league, (Mr. Green;) but I caution him that, in my 
judgment, it will not become a law. Congress, at 
each session, passes some ten, fifteen, twenty, or 
twenty-five acts of a public nature. Most of our 
time is spent in passing the ordinary SEE ane 
bills. Nine out of ter of all other bills affecting 
the public interest, and some of them involving re- 
forms of grave and valuable import, are smothered 
under our cumbrous and complicated pariiamenta- 
ry code; and our interminable and irrelevant de- 
bates. There is rarely, indeed, a practical opportu- 
nity for any reformation of the sort, except on the 
appropriation bills. If retrenchment and reform 
are to have any snecess, they must be moved in 
these great money bills, which are to sustain and 
pay for every branch of the publicservice: There 
would be propriety, too, in considering and dispos- 
ing of any and all the objects of these appropria- 
tion bills, in connexion with them. More time 
would be required, but it would be well spent, 
What so meet as, when Congress is voting mone 
to be expended on any object whatever, that 
should inquire whether the object itself should be 
contiatnad’ What so absurd as to be voting money— 
in the case of these branch mints, for mstance— 
when it is admitted that the purpose of the bie cy 
diture of the identical sum is improper? W: it 
not be better sense to go to the work at once and ef- 
fectually, both by ee A dis- 
continuing its unnecessary 4 view is 
further enforced by a remark of another ee 
from Georgia, (Mr. Hateesnam,) in which he re- 
fers to some customhouse as a r field for 


my labor, 4 am obliged to gentleman, 
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and’ should be much gratified to second his ef- 
forts in the investigation and reform of so ex- 
tensive a subject as the customhouses. They 
doubtless present a mighty mass of abuses. In 
the district of the city of New York, under Jobn 
Quincy Adams’s administration, the whole number 
of customhouse officers was less than one hundred 
and fifty. Since then, they have been increased to 
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But, said Mr. D., the Committee of Ways and 
Means contend that Congress is not bound to make 
appropriation for arrearages, because our Legisla- 
ture has been extravagan!—its expenditures exceed- 
ing, annually, the amount appropriated by.Con- 


| gress for that purpose, when it should never, in any 


four hundred and ninety ode, with a proportionate | 


augmentation of the cost of collecting the revenue, 
though a less amount, in truth, is collected. By 
the customhouse laws, the compensation of these 
hives of officeholders is provided for permanently, 
and not, like the other agents of Government, by 
annual appropriations. I regret that the latter sys- 
tem does not embrace the customhouses; because 1 
believe that, by making the appropriation bills the 
vehicle of purifying these sinks of corruption, such 
lustrations would long since have been performed 
as would fully vindicate the attempt that is now 
under trial. Indeed, I recollect of no reform hav- 
ing been effected, for years, that has not been by the 
agency of some appropriation bill. 

The Whigs, generally, protested strongly against 
the establishment of these branch mints; and they 
have unsparingly denounced the annual appropria- 


instance, transcend that amount, 

Now, said Mr. D.,1 will endeavor to show, in the 
first place, that Congress is, by the course which it 
has heretofore pursued, called upogp, by every prin- 
ciple of consistency and justice, to adopt my amend- 
ment; to do which, I beg leave to call the attention 


of the House to the various appropriations which 


have been made, going no further back than the 


| year 1836, to cover expenditures of this nature in 


| of the Legislature of the Territory of 
(including an unexpended balance of a former ap- 
| propriation. ) 


tions to keep.them up as unnecessary and prodigal. | 


if this was true when our opponents were in.power, 
it is equally so now that il has passed from their 
hands to ours. In common honesty, it is our duty 
to practise the lessons with which we sought to in- 


ought, in manliness, to acknowledge the false 
clamor which we raised against them; and here, 
where the charge has been so often made and re- 
peated, withdraw it as an unfounded calumny. 
Ifthe motion prevails, Mr. Chairman, I shall fol- 
Jow it up by a similar motion in relation to every 
item for the branch mints. : 


- : 
REMARKS OF MR. DODGE, 
_ OF IOWA. 

In the House of Representatives, April 16, 1842.—1n 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union upon the general appropriation bill. 

Item No, 146 being under consideration— 

Mr. DODGE moved to add, as an amendment 
thereto, the following: 

And for arrearages of expenses of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Territory of lowa, for the present and previous 
years, thirteen thousand four hundred and twenty-one doilars, 
(813,421:) Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall 
be used for the payment of the members of the said Legislative 
Assembly for per diem wages, or mileage, or extra services, or 
for stauonary fur their individual use. 


Mr. DODGE said, that as the appropriation con- 
templated by the amendment which he kad just 
submitted for the consideration and action of the 
committee was a matter of deep and vital interest 
to many of his constituents and friends, he would 
like exceedingly to be allowed to make a few re- 
marks in explanation of the justice and necessity of 
its adoption. 

[The Chairman, (Mr. Taompson, of Indiana,) re- 
marked, that under the order adopted by the,House, 
the gentleman from Iowa could nct be allowed to 
proceed. 

Here there was a cry from all parts of the 
House—Hear him; let him go on. 

The Cuairman siated that, if it was the wish of 
the committee, the gentleman from Iowa could 
proceed. 

Mr. Fittmore objected. 

The Craiman said the unanimous consent of 
the committee was necessary, or the gentleman 
could not be allowed to make any remarks, 

Here Mr. Fittmore rose and remarked, that, 
having been informed that the Delegate from lowa 
was absent from the House, and sick, when the 
bill was gone over on a previous occasion, he 
would withdraw his objection. ] 

Mr. D. then proceeded. His. object was to show, 
in as brief a manner as possible, that the appro- 
priation asked for by him was legitimate and proper. 
And, first, he would read from the act establishing 
the Territorial Government of Iowa, the 11th sec- 
tion of which contains the following clause: 

“And there shall also be appropriated, annually, a sufficient 
gum, to be expended by the Secretary of the Verritory, and 
upon an estimate to be made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, to defiay the expenses of the Legislative 
Assembly. the printing of the laws, and other incidental ex- 


This extract, said Mr. D., from our organic act, 
shows that it is the bounden duty of Congress to 
appropriate, annually, a sufficient sam to defray the 
expenses of the Legislature, printing the laws, &c. 

Several voices cried out, That is admitted.] 


. j , ) | Council of Michigan, 
doctrinate them, in relation to this subject; or we | 
| due on expenses of the 


the different Territories of the United States. The 


| civiland diplomatic bill providing for the expenses 
| of the year 1836, shows an appropriation of $54 26 


for arrearages due on account of the expenditures 
ichigan, 


3y the same act, only $9,400 were veenees 
for the expenses of the Legislature of Wisconsin; 


| and, in consequence, there followed a large indebt- 
| edness on account of arrearages ; and, by the act of 


March 3, 1837, Congress provided for the pa ment 


| of these arrearages, by appropriating $15, 16. 


3y the same act, $2,057 72 were appropriated for 
arrearages due on expenses of the Legislative 
By the act of March 34d, 
1839, $16,354 were appropriated for arrearages 
egislature of the Terri- 


| tory of Iowa for 1538, the year in which Iowa ob- 
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tained her separation from Wisconsin, and her or- 
ganization as a Territory: thus showing, as in the 
case of Wisconsin, that Congress did not, in the 
first year of her existence, appropriate a sufficient 
sum to defray her necessary expenses. 

In the year 1839 a similar result followed; and 
I find, said Mr. D., by reference to the appropriation 
act of May 8, 1840, that the sum of $14,000 was ap- 
propriated to cover the deficit of the year 1839; 
with a proviso in the following words: “Provided 
no part of this appropriation shall be used for the 
payment of the members of the said Legislative As- 
sembly for per diem wages, or mileage, or extra 
services, ies forthe payment of the members thereof, 
or of its clerks,] or for stationary for their individ- 
ual tise.” 

In the proviso to my amendment, I have followed 
the above so far as to exclude the members of the 
Legislature, but not the clerks. And why? Be- 
cause, said Mr. D., I remember that there are at 
least two gentlemen, and perhaps more, (Messrs. 
Fale and Wallace) clerks of the Legislature, who 
have just and meriiorious claims for services not 
in any way connected with their clerical duties, 
which were, and ‘would again be excluded, if it had 
been literally followed. 

Now, as it respects the charge of extravagance, 
so often made against the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory which { have the honor to represent, I am pot 
going to say that itis wholly without foundation. 
Perhaps it te been insome of its expenditures ex- 
travagant—it would. not, in the times through which 
we have lately passed, be strange if such were the 
fact. This wasa charge that had certainly been 
made with much truth against the State Legisla- 
tures, against Congress, and even, he feared with 
tvo much truth, against our whole people, 


Members would recollect that much of the pres- 


ent session had been taken up in the work of re- 


| trenchment here in this House, 


But, said Mr, D., I contend, whether our Legisla- 
ture has been extravagant or not, that the faith of 
Congress, by the passage of the series of acts to 
which I have adverted, is pledged for the payment of 
these arrearages; and that a refusal to do so, would 
be an act of the most manifest injustice to those who 
have toiled and labored in the service of the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. D. said, that as the amount contained in his 
amendment was greater than that estimated for by 
the Seeretary of the Treasury, under the head of 
arrearages—and stricken out by the Committee of 
Ways and Means—by five thousand four hundred 
and twenty-one dollars, he would explain why. it 
was so. Ihave before me (said Mr. D.) the official 
certificate of the Secretary of the Territory, (Mr. 
Stull,) showing that the appropriations of the Legi 
lature at its late session for the years 1841-2, exceed 
the amount appropriated by Congress $4,321. Also, 
that the sum of $1,100 would be dae Messrs. Van 
Antwerp & Hughes, for printing the laws; which 
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‘they were required to have ready for deli With, 
: meg that he (the See had 

ture; t fi , 
which to pay sai meaeek aoe additions 
_propriation was made by Congress for that 


days afterthe adjournment of the 


an additiona} a. 
Mr. D. stated that a gentleman by his 

Mason, of Md.) had also received & leter fan 

Secretary of the Territory on the subject of the de. 

ficit at the late session of the Legislature, from which 

that gentleman had been so kind as to make a shop 


‘ abstract statement for his (Mr. D.’s) use, which he 


would send tothe Clerk’s table and have read fo, 
the further information of the committee, 

Mr. D. remarked that he believed he had noy 
full explained the grounds — which this claim 
of the citizens of lowa was based; and that they 
were such as to secure its allowance. He Would 
detain the committee no longer than to return hjs 
thanks to members for their courtesy in allow; 
him to make the explanation when it was out of 
order to'do so. . 


SPEECH OF MR. GENTRY, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Marc 

28, 1842.—On the loan bill. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and having undercop. 
sideration the bill “ for the extension of the loan of 
1841, and for en addition of five millions of dollar 
thereto;” which Mr. FitLmore (under the direction 
of the Committee of Ways and Means) had moved 
to amend by adding thereto the following, as sec. 
tion 5: 

“ And be it further enacted, That the moneys ari. 
sing from duties on goods, wares, and merchandise, 
which may be imported into the United States, be, 
and the same are hereby, pledged for the payment 
and redemption of stock hereafter to be issued under 
and by virtue of this act, and the act of July 21, 
1841, hereby amended ; and- so much thereof as 
may be necessary to pay the interest on said stock, 
atid redeem the same when due, is cig appro- 
priated to that object, to be applied by the Ree 
retary of the Treasury to such payment andre. 
demption.” 

hich said amendment Mr. Wise had moved 
to amend, by adding thereto the following proviso; 

“ Provided, That it shall be the duty of the Secre. 
tary of the Treasury, if said stock hereby directed 
to be issued shall at any time, and as soon as it shall 
at any time, depreciate below par, to purchase and 
redeem the same.” 

And the question being on the amendment to the 
amendment— 

Mr. GENTRY addressed the committee as fol- 
lows : 

Mr. Chairman; That there is an actual deficit 
in the treasury of the government—that its notes 
have matured, been presented for redemption, and 
protested for the want of means to redeem them-- 
and that it is the duty of Congress promplly 
adopt such measures as will relieve the government 
from these embarrassments—are facts which have 
been admitted, 1 believe, by — gentleman who 
has participated in this debate. The necessities of 
the government are too urgent to wait for such re- 
lief as might be produced by any contemplated 
change in the revenue laws, ‘which, though neces- 
sary to prevent a recurrence of similar difficulties 
hereafter, would be wholly inadequate to the time- 
ly relief of the treasury ftom ils present embar- 
rassments, and to restore the sinking credit of the 
government. Treasury notes are selling at a dis- 
count in the market, proving that the government 
has already too long resorted to that mode of meet- 
ingits liabilities; and the only mode by which we can 
relieve the treasury is to authorize a loan. Iam 
therefore ready to take the responsibiliry of voting 
for the bill ander consideration, and in that form 
which will be most likely to relieve the treasury 
from its difficulties; for we may not count the cost 
of saving the honor and c of our 
when in jeopardy. I am opposed to the amend 
ment offered by the gentleman from Viegas (Mr. 
Wise,) because its adoption would make the bill 
wholly emeceat ¥ 3 measure of ae ” 
treasury. at amendment proposes to ma 
the aay of the Sec 0 the “Treasary, 1% 
ion hall depreciate’ belo te pe gn pa or 
issue rec below par, : 
shall so depreciate, to parchase and redeem W 
same. Let us suppose of 


the amendment of 
tleman adopted, and the bill passed in that { 
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secretary of the Treasury proceeds to nego- 
ono in conformity with the provisions of 
ie av and causes the money thus obtained to be 
deposited in the treasury of the United States, and, 
speedily as may be, applies it to the redemption 
of protested treasury notes and other debts of the 
yerpment, the existence of which, without ade- 
6 means in the treasury to discharge them, 
Ta the necessity which induced Congress to au- 
thorige the loan. And suppose that, in the com- 
ia} and monetary fluctuations which charac- 
rize the times, the stock of the government (as li- 
asaoy thing else to be influenced in value by 
these flucivations) shall depreciate below par: how 
shall your Secretary comply with the law which di- 
recishim to “purchase and redeem the same?” 
Where will he find the meaffs with which to perform 
his duty enjoined by the law? The contingency 
which 1 have sapeenee) might occur within one 
month after your loan shall have been negotiated. 
The purchasers of your stock, with your law in 
one hand and your bond in the other, present them- 
selves at the treasury, demanding the redemption 
of your stock, according to the provisions of your 
jaw. The Secretary of the Treasury turns to his 
yailts and finds them empty. How shall he exe- 
ente the contract, so asto preserve the faith of the 
government ? Is it not manifest that a loan nego- 
tiated under such conditions as these would in- 
crease, instead of diminish, the embarrassments of 
government? The Secretary of the Treasury 
could guard against the contingency which I have 
supposed only by depositing the proceeds of the loan 
asa reserve fund, to purchase the government stock 
in the event of its depreciation below par. Other- 
wise, he would be constantly liable to be called 
upon, under the provisions of the proposed amend- 
ment, to redeem the government stock, without 
having the means in the treasury which would en- 
able him to do so; in which event, the holders of 
stock would be compelled to wait until a balance 
applicable to that purpose accumulated in the treas- 
wy; and, inthe meanwhile, the faith of the gov- 
ernment would be as much violated as if no loan 
had been authorized. But [ will not do such in- 
justice to the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) 
as to suppose that he seriously desires the commit- 





» teeto adopt his amendment. Considered as a se- 


rions proposition, I deem it absurd and ridiculous 
inthe extreme. But I take it for granted, that the 
object of the gentleman in offering this amend. 
ment is, to assert a principle which he aimed to as- 
sett by an amendment which had been ruled to 
be out of order by the Chair, before he offered the 
amendment which is now the immediate question 
before the committee. 1 have said, Mr. Chair- 
man, that 1am ready to take the responsibility of 
voting for a loan in such form and for such amount 
as will relieve the treasury from embarrassment, 


andenable the government to discharge existing’ 


habilities; but I feel constrained to add, that, in 
my opinion, this Congress will be criminally ré- 
creant to its duty if it fail to adopt such measures 
as will supply thé #equisite umount of revenue 
for the necessary annual expenditures of govern- 
ment, and create a sinking fund for the extin- 
guishment of the national debt, which has been 
Most unwisely permitted to fasten itself upon the 
ion in a time of profound peace. Thata na- 
tion with resources so vast should find itself thus 
silaated, under such circumstances, is most extra- 
ordinary; and proves, conclusively that the powers 
which the Constitution has conferred upon the 
federal government have not been wisely and pa- 
triotically exercised and administered, But, before 
I proceed to. discuss these questions more fully, I 
desire to reply to certain remarks which have been 
made during this debate, by the gentleman from 
Indiana, (Mr. arty and the gentleman from 
uch of what was said by 

gentlemen was of a personal and party char- 
acter; relating first and mainly to themselves, sec- 
ondly to the President of the United States, and 
lastly to the course of the majority of this House. 
Much of what has been said by those gentlemen 


consisted of an attack upon the whig members of 


Congress composing the majority, impugning their 
honor rioism, which, with concomitant 
facts and circumstances out of this. Howse, go to 
prove, conclusively to my mind, that there isa 


Motive of paint soney, and organized under the 
auspices of the present administration, the object 
of which is to. e and di the National 
Legislature, the moral weight and in- 
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fluence of those who compose it, Thas believing, 
and regarding the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Paorrit) and the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Wise) as the peculiar friends and organs of the 
Executive on this floor, and conceiving 1 to be the 
duty of every member of this House to guard his 
public character as vigilantly as he would his per- 
sonal honor, I consider it: my duty to repel these 
a‘tacks, and vindicate the cenduct and character 
of the House of which,I am a member. To es- 
tablish the existence of the combination to which I 
have alluded, the object of which is to degrade 
and disparage the Legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment, for the benefit of the Executive, Tt adduce 
as proof— 

ist. The broad and general charge made by the 
gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Prorrit,) when he 
a idressed the House a few days ago, that the oppo- 
sition by the whig members of this House to the 
President is attributable to the fact that they have 
made applications to him for office, and have been 
repulsed.* 

2d. The general tone of the Madisonian news- ! 
paper, published in this city, (which is the official 
organ of the Executive administration;) and par- 
ticularly an article which appeared in that paper 
of the 26th instant, from which I will presently 
read an extract. 

3d. The proceedings of a late political meeting 
in the city of New York, which are ushered.to the 
notice of the world by the Madisonian newspaper 
of this city, under the following imposing:caption, 

rinted in large capitals—“ADMINISTRATION 
MEETING UPON THE NEW YORK EX. 
CHANGE.” 

4th. The remarks of the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Wisk,) made on Saturday 
last, when, among other things, he said—‘ The 
whig party in Congress has determined to do noth- 
ing for the relief or defence of the country, be- 
cause measures for those objects are recommended 
by the President; and that party is unwilling for 
him to have the glory of serving his country effect- 
ually, for the reason that they hope to manufac- 
ture out of the calamities of the country and the 
distresses of the people the political fortune of a 
distinguished leader of their own party.” 


I propose, Mr. Chairman, to comment briefly 
upon these several specifications, in the order in 
which I have stated them. When the honorable 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. ceearad made the 
imputation to which I have a'luded, the loud de- 
mand fur “ names, names—give us the names,” 
which resounded through this hall, proclaimed the 
deep and indignant sense of injury with which it 
was received. The honorable gentleman respond- 
ed to this demand, by informing the House that a 
paper, recommending the honorable gentleman 
from New York (Mr. J. C. Crarx) for some ap- 
pointment within the gift of the Executive, had 
been presented to him, and his signature requested: 
whereupon that gentleman rose and repelled the 
imputation cast upon him, by declaring that the 
application Which had been made for him was the 
voluntary act of his friends, who believed him 
qualified for the office for which they recommend- 
ed him, and kindly presented his claims to the 
consideration of the President. The gentleman 
from Indiana declined giving further specifica- 
tions, and left the odious charge resting upon this 
House—vague and general in its terms, and lia- 
ble to be applied to me, to my friend (Mr. Rayner) 
who sits near me, or to any member of this body, 
according to the malice of those who may choose 
to revile us, or any one of us. 

The House of Representatives, unwilling to sub- 
mit to this broad imputation, as soon as its rules 
would permit, unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling upon the President of the United States for 
the names of those members of Congress who have 
made unsuccessful applications to him for office; 
in reply to which resolution, the President sent us 
a message, from which the following is an extract : 

“ Applications for office are in their very nature 
confidential; and if the reasons assigned for such 
applications, or the names of the a were 
communicated, not. only would such implied con- 
fidence be wantonly violated, but in addition,” &c. 
—_—— 


*Mr. Gentry considers it but justice to Mr. Prorrrr to sav, 
that, since these remarks were delivered in the House, Mr. P. 
has assured him that he dul not intend to make a charge eo 


* broad and general as that imputed tohim by Mr. G., thou 


* in 
itement of debate, he probably employed migotairt 
CNeiding that construction. Mr. G. Shieslors iesioel hie Hf 
marks to be construed and qualified accordingly. 





































H. of Reps. 
Thus, sir, does the President of the United States 








make war upoa the Legisiative branch of the gov- 
ernment. 
organ comes into this Hall, and in vague and 
general terms makes a charge against the mem- 


His intimate and confidential friend and 


bers of this House degrading to them; and when 


the House, smarting under the impuiation, calls 


upon the President for such information as will fix 
the charge of infamy upon the guilly and exoner- 
ate the innocent, the President cooliy informs us 
that “ applications for office are in their very na- 
ture confidential; an@ if the reasons assigned for 
such applicatims, or the names of the applicants 
were communicaied, not only would such implied 
confidence be wantonly violated, but in addition,” 
&e. 

This, sir, is “stabbing in the dark,” with a ven- 
geance. From these facis, one of two conclusions 
must inevitably be deduced, viz: The President or 
some member of his cabinet has “ wantonly viola- 
ted that implied confidence” which, in his message, 
he deciares is obligatory upon him and them, by 
turnishing such stutemenis as authorized the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr, Prorrir) to make the 
charge which he did make; or, the gentleman from 
Indiana has wantonly made a charge which no 
facts in his possession paeiied him in making. In 
the absence of proof, [choose to believe that the 
charge is not true in regard tu any member of this 
House. Certain 1 am that it is eminently slander- 
ous as applied to the whig members of Congress 
generally ; and the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Prorrir) is bound by every consideration of truth 
and justice to make his charge specific and adduce 
his proofs. Let not the President of the United 
States connive at such charges thus made, and, 
when called upon by the House, shrink from the 
infamy of having instigated them, upon the plea 
that to give the names of applicants for office would 
be a wanton violation of an implied confidence. 

But, sir, it isnot alone upon what fell from the 
genileman from Indiana that@rely to prove the 
existence of a systematic organization to destroy 
the character and influence of the Legislative 
branch of the government. The Madisonian 
che 2 § wages in this city, is known to be 
the organ of the present Executive administration. 
More than one member of the present cabinet are 
suspected of being frequent contributors to its col- 
umns. None will deny that its editor stands in the 
most confidential relation to the existing adminis- 
tration, and that the course of that paper is guided 
and directed by the President directly, or by his 
most confidential friends and advisers. No one 
who has been an atientive reader of that journal 
can have failed to see in its colamns the most abund. 
ant and convincing proofs of the position which I 
have assumed. Scarcely a paper issues from that 
press which does not teem with the foulest and 
most disgraceful imputations upon the character 
and motives of members of Congress. From an 
article in that paper of the 26th imstant, I read the 
following characteristic extract : 

“ From the highly proper and respectful custom, 
introduced by our Chiet Magistrates, of consulting 
members of Congress as to the qualifications of 
candidates for office in their particular districts, 
the idea seemsto have obtained that members of 
the Legislative branch have a rigAt, if not actually 
to appoint, at least to demand the appointment of 
whomsoever it may be to their interest to recom- 
mend. And it has been supposed that, frequently, 
offers have been made for support in Congress to 

favorite measures of the Executive, if members of 
Congress could be accommodated with offices for 
their friends: "We do not object to proper courtesy 
between the different branches of the government 
but when this practice advances beyond this, an 
assumes the aspect of bargaining, it opens a door 
for corruption, and deserves the severest censure, 
Such will not be the practice now. _ . 

“ It does not'requife great sagacity to perceive, 
if members of Cor gress think proper to give or 
withhold their support to laws from considerations 
of this kind, and lay claim to be consulted in all 
appointments, that the very reasons which ore 
upon the Executive (viz. their support) for ¥- 
ing them, may be urged by the candidates jor of- 
fice upon the members themselves ; so that the Ex- 
ecutive may be called upon to appoint, in order to 
secure the support of a member; and the member to 

recommend, in order to secnre the influence of the 

candidate and his friends in behalf of the member. 

This is a corrupt,a dangerous innovation, which 

we believe the present Chief Magistrate will use 
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is influence to correct. We see no reason why 
our judicial officers might not as justly claim the 
same privilege, and just as properly shape their 
decisvens \o flatter or provoke the Executivé, as le- 

islators shape their laws from the same motive. 

t is a8 extra legislative in the one case, as it is 
extra judicial in the cther, 

“ The same reasoning applies to any other im- 
proper influence which opareiee in Congress to 
impede the passage of wholesome Jaws. 

The operation of hostile feelings towards an 
administration, by which useful measures are ob- 
stracted, and in order to reach that administration 
through the aggravated miseries of the people, is 
emphatically of this character, and should be 
stamped with the charge of corruption, and meet 
ihe just reprobation of the community. Yet, are 
not such feelings in fall operation now ?” 

This, sir, is in perfect keeping with the general 
tone of the “ court journal ;” and goes more than 
a bowshot beyond the imputations of the gentleman 
from Indiana, Who is the member of Congress 
that has thus prostituted his high station at the 
footstool of the Executive? If any such there be, 
Jet his name be forthcoming, that 1t may be made 
but another name for infamy and dishonor; and 
that a whip of scorpions may be placed in every 
honest hand, to lash the rascal, naked, through the 
world.” I repeat, sir, that if such charges as these 
are to be made by the immediate organs of the Ex- 
ecutive, under his influence, or with his conni- 
vance,—it is due to justice, it is due to Congress, it 
is due tothe country, that the charge shall assume 
a Specific furm, and that the names of those who 
are guilty of such baseness, if any such there be, 
shall be given to the public. When before, in the 
history of our country, has it happened that charges 
like these were daily fulminated agains! the Legis- 
lative branch of thy government by the organ of 
the Executive ? 

“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder?’ i 

Cana doubt be entertained that these regular 
and systematic aitacks upon the Congress of the 
United States originate in a deep motive of po- 
litical policy ? Why is the power and influence 
of the Se ecullre administration thus employed to 
degrade the National Legislature? Why this. de- 
sire to undermine and destroy its influence and 
mora! power? Because the President can never 
stand vindicated before the country, so long as the 
representatives of the popular will, which has been 
thwarted and outraged by him, shall maintain the 
confidence and respect of those whom they repre- 
sent; nor can the President push to a successful 
consummation those measures upon which rest all 
his hopes of power—all his ambitious aspirations. 

I must not fail to notice, Mr. Chairman, as an im- 
portant link in the chain of evidence upon which I 
rely to susiain my position, the political meeting 
which very recently convened in the city of New 
York, the headquarters of political purity and pa- 
triotism, and the commercial emporium of our 
country, where the national treasury is annuall 
plundcred of millions. This meeting was nteceds 
ed by certain omens, which,-to the experienced, 
foretold its approach with absolute certainty. The 
Madisonian newspaper warned us most portentons- 
ly thatthe thunder tones of popular indignation 
would presently burst upon us, and wake us up to 
a sense of our duty to the President and the coun- 
try. And, in due course of time, the great event 
ripened to maturity; the meeting was held; and its 
thunder burst upon us, consisting of the editorials of 
the Madisonian “ worked up” into a long string 
of resolutions, and two spevches, laudatory of the 
President and his measures, and denunciatory of 
Gongress. One of the speeches was delivered 
by a Mr. Ketchum, late a correspondent of the 
present Secretary of State; the other by a Mr. Max- 
well, of whom I know nothing; but I confess [ 
am most curiousto know. whether the names of 
either or both ofthe gentlemen are on file at the 
other end c{the avenue as applicants for any of- 
fice within the gift-of the President; and I am yet 
more curious to learn. what was the agency of the 

resent collector of the customs a! the city of New 
ork in getting up that meeting, and whether the 
rank and file of the New. York custom-house did 
not contribute largely to swell itsnumbers.* I sus- 


*Since theae remarks were delivered in the House, John 8. 
Maxwell, of the city of New York, who, lam informed, is the 
son of the gentleman that figured so conspicuously at the “in- 
dignation meeting” alluded to, has been aor by the Pres- 
dent secretary of the legation of the United States to Russia. 


pect that, if all the facts could be known, they 
wonld present rather a curions illustration of the 

ractical workings of that whig principle, of non- 
interference in — affairs by those ho!din 
office under the Executive, so prominently put forth 
in the revolution of 1840. All the proceedings of 
the meeting go tu show that it was gotten up under 
the influence of the administration, for the benefit 
of the President, to aid“him and his administra- 
tion in the war which they are waging inst the 
people, as represented in the Legislative branch of 
the goverument. The meeting bears upon itself 
the ear-mmark of the present distinguished Secretary 
of State, made with a eropso deep that “he who 
runs” may recognise the mark and identify the 
cattle, 

Mr. Chairman, these are a few, and but a few, 
of the many facts which, if necessary, might be 
arrayed, to-_prove that the patronage, power, and 
influence of the present Executive administration 
are now actively employed to break the independ- 
ence and destroy the inflaence of the Legislative 
branch of the government, by degrading it in pub- 
lic estimation, and by invoking upon it that popu. 
lar indignation which ought justly to rest upon the 
Executive, whoy by a corrupt and arbitrary exer- 
cise of the veto power, has defeated those measures 
which,had been decreed by the voice of the people, 
and which would have. relieved the country from 
its difficulties. 

What, sir, is to be the result of this war of the 
Executive against the Legislative branch of the 
government? It isa struggle which was foreseen 
and foretold by those sages whose wisdom guided 
the efforts of our fathers, when they were strug- 
gling for liberty during the war of the Revolution; 
and who, after the glorious termination of that 
struggle, framed and adopted the Constitution 
under whieh we live. They entertained conflicting 
opinions as to. what would be the result of this 
struggle. _ Patrick Henry and other illustrious 
statesmen of that period predicted that the Exec- 
utive branch of the government would triumph b 
absorbing to itself all the powers which the Consti- 
tution conferred upon the Federal Government, 
and partitioned between the Executive, the Legis- 
lative, and Judicial departments; and that, in pro- 
cess of time, would convert the free government 
intended to be established, intoa government with 
powers as unlimited and astyrannical asthat against 
which the patriots of the Revolution uprose in 
glorious rebellion. On the other hand, it was 
maintained by a majority that the Legislative 
branch of the government—the immediate repre- 
sentative of the popular will and guardian of the 
public liberty—would successfully resist the en- 
croachments of the Executive ; preserve the distri- 
bution of power which the Constitution establish- 
ed; maintain the guaranties of liberty; and thus 
perpetuate the freedom which had been so glori- 
ously won. By the result of the war which the 
Executive is now waging against the Legislative 
branch of the government will be determined, in 
some degree, the correctness or incorrectness of 
the conflicting opinions entertained by those emi- 
nent patriots. This war is not dissimilar in its 
principles and characteristics from that which was 
waged by Charles I, King of England, against the 
House of Commons; which resultedin bringing 
the head of that monarch to the block, and ina 
large extension of English liberty. That wasa 
war between the prerogatives of the Crown and 
the powers of the House of Commons, represent- 
ing the rights of the pus. This is a war be- 
tween the prerogative of the President, and the su- 
premacy of the popular will, as represented in the 
Congress of the United States. It behooves ever 
man, in taking his position with reference to this 
struggle, to bear in mind that he identifies himself 
in principle, to some extent, with those tyrants who 
have warred against freedom, or with Hampden 
and Sydney, and that host of worthies who have 
made theirnames glorious by the services which 
they rendered in behalf of the rights and liberties 
of mankind. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I find myself digressing 
from the train of remarks which I have prescri 
to myself—to establish the position which I have 
assumed. Ihave already referred to the remarks 
of the honorable gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Wise,) made on Saturday last, as furnishing proof 
in support of that position. That gentleman pos- 


sesses too much “ esprit dw corps” to go altogether | 
. as far as his allies have gone, in that war which is 


being waged by the Executive against the Legisla- 


tive branch of the government. “Whilst his an... 
seem determined on ces y the low _ 
ore a to the 

attack upon the patriotism of Congress, which 
he boldl a unequivocally impugns. He net 
a most eloquent picture of the distress and 
niary embarrassments of the people ; glowingly 
painted the deranged and rotten condition of th, 
cutrency—the delicate condition of our fore: 
relations; and forcibly dwelt upon the insufficien 
cy of our public defences in the event of war: and 
then assumed that the majority in Con had 
resolved to do nothing’ for the relief of thie People 
or the defence of the cguntry, because measures 
for those objects have been recommended 
President; and thatthe majority is unwilling fo 
him to have the glory of serving his country, for 
the reason, that it desires to manufacture the 5 
litical fortune of a favorite leader out of nati 
calami:ies and public distress. After making this 
attack upon the patriotism of Congress, he said 
“it was doing violence to no politician to say that this 
calculation did enter into the motives of men” 
Keeping myself strictly within the limitations of 
that maxim of political ethics which he has laid 
down as applicable to politicians generally, { 
pose to examine his recent political career, and to 
discuss the motives by which he has been actuated 
His maxim and his example give me the license. 
and he cannot complain if I apply to him that 
general principle which he 7 to others. But, 
before I proceed to this task, I desire to repel, for 
myself and for those with whom I am associated 
the charge which the gentleman has preferred. as 
wholly unfounded and flagrantly unjust. For 
myself, I can truly declare that I came to this ses. 
sion of Congress with a fixed determination jo 
support or oppose the measures of the Executive, 
as 1 might deem them salutary or otherwise, with- 
out reference to the hopes or prospects of political 
aspirants; and it was my most earnest hope that 
they might be of a character which would enab'e 
me, consistently with my convictions of duty, to 
give them my support; and such, ‘TI believe, were 
the sentiments of the whig members of Congress 
generally, What facts did the ndleman sifiece 
to sustain his charge? None whatever. Let me 
remind the gentleman of some of the incidents of 
that extra session to which he so often alludes in 
terms of condemnation. It will be remembered 
by the gentleman that the President of the United 
States, in his message at the commencement of 
that session, informed Congress of existing and 
prospective deficits in the treasury, and recom- 
mended the enactment of a law authorizing a 
loan of $12,000,000 to meet immediate liabilities. 
The whig party in Congress the law, in con- 
formity with his recommendation ; the.gentleman 
from Virginia voting in the negative. 

The President foresaw (what, indeed, was fore 
seen by every man) that, owing to the rapid de 
crease of the revenue under the operation of the 
act of 1833, generally designated “the compromise 
act,” without some remedial legislation, there would 
be a very great deficit in the revenues of the ¢ur- 
rent year, and astill greater one in the year follow- 
ing; and that the nation would be involved in the 
most serious financial difficulties. Therefore, as 
a temporary provision against such disasters, he 
recommended the imposition of a wt of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem upon ail articles (oe a few spe- 
cific exceptions) then imported of duty. I 
need notsay to this committee, that the exercise of 
the taxing power is one of the most delicate and 
responsible duties which public men can be called 
upon to discharge. But the necessities of the na 
tional treasury were palpably manifest, and the 
duty which patriotism enjoined was coeeey 50, 
Did the whig majority in Congress fa ly Te 


fuse to discharge their duty, because the President 
had faithlessly violated his obligations to them? 


No, sir; no. They marched ‘manfally upto. 
daties which patriotism enjoined, and in 
all the odium of ee eee 
$12,000,000, and a tax bill which has ad 
cording to the estimate of the r 
Treasury, $5,700,000 to the resources « 
treasury for the current year, and which 
have added $8,500,000 if the Dill ha 
a reported bi » Comm 

an 


all he admitted talents, and all 


long experience and an intimate knowledge of the” 
rules of thi House enable him to command, 0 
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vai both of these measures, What, sir, would 
ve been the present condition of this country if 
had succeeded ? or if the whig party had played 
st factions and unpairiolic part which he as- 
‘soc tothem? What would have been the con- 
‘zion of the national treasury, which the gentle- 
‘sn now clamors at us so loudly for not instantly 
sieving by passing another loan dill? May we 
proudly compare. notes with the gentleman 
am Virginia? May we not proudly point to 
hace historical facts to prove that neither the per- 
w of the President, nor any misfortunes of a 
character which that perfidy has brought 

on us, could drive us into faction, or prevent us 
om discharging our duty to our country? We 
re then well satisfied of the fact, of which the 
tieman ‘rom Virginia now tauntingly assures 
>; that the guos of that battery which we had 
yen in charge of the President for our protection 
x4 defence, would be turned against us with 
ly aim: but we discharged our duty to our 
ountry, and to that fact we appeal to vindicate 
; from his aspersions. ‘To what act of the 
sig majority in Congress during the present ses- 
ion cam the gentleman point to give even plausi- 
ity to his charge ? The President has informed 
< at the present session that, in addition to the 
cans with which we supplied the treasury at the 
ita session, it was indispensably necessary to 
nihorize an issue of $5,000,000 of treasury notes. 
portion of the whig members of Congress 
known to be opposed in principle to the habit 
hich has recently come into vogue, of issuing 
notes as a’ means of discharging the na- 

ional liabilities; but, in view of the urgent neces- 
ities of the nation, they involved themselves in a 
eeming inconsistency, by passing a law in con- 
omity with the recommendaizion of the Execu- 
ive—nearly every member of the democratic par- 
y upon this floor, the present allies of the gentle- 
nan from Virginia, voting in the negative. Does 
his look as if the whig party was actuated by fac- 
jous considerations ? But, sir, the story is not yet 
old. Notwithstanding all that.we did for the re- 
ief of the treasury at the extra session of Con- 
ess—the loan bill, and the revenue bill, which 
he gentleman from Virginia and his present allies 
the democratic party) —— “might and main,” 
eclaring them tobe wholly unnecessary—the Pres- 
dent of the United States now tells us that the 
easury of the United States is entirely destitute 
pf means to meet engagements which are pressing 
pon it; that the government is under protest for 
argeamonnts; that its credit afi@ honor are in im- 
pinent jeopardy; and that, to preserve them, a 
romptextension of the time fur which the loan of 
extra session was authorized is indispensably 
essary; and that an additional loan of $4,000,000 
s requisite to meet the accruing expenditures of 
present year. The Committee of Ways and 
eans have reported a bill in conformity withthese 
eccommendations ; and that bill is the question 
hich we are now discussing. If the whig ma- 
ority in Congress be actuated by such factious mo- 
ves as those attributed to it by the gentleman from 
Virginia, the bill will be defeated. Will the allies 
bf the gentleman come to the rescue, and give to the 
iminisiration of Mr, Tylerthatsupport which they 
duced him to believe he would receive from them, 
hen, at the extra session, they labored, but toosuc- 
ressfully, to make him their insraumenr, by inducing 
him to Veto the bank bills which were sent to himb 
ongress? No, sir; no. If thebill passes at all, it 
will be by the votes of the whig members of this 
House.* The necessities of the treasury are ob- 
ous; the credit, and honor, and faith of the gov- 
ament, are in Jeopardy 5 and I tell the gentleman 
mom Virginia that the whig party now, as hereto- 
ore, Will do its duty to the country, and leave con- 

quences to take care of themselves. 


Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Virginia 
nad felt but a tithe of that sympathy for the suffer- 
Sof the people at the extra session of Cong?ess 
tich he now affects to feel, and which he de- 
ibes with a pathos and eloquence traly admira- 
instead of that universal wail of sorrow which 
‘ow salutes our ears from Cer pas i this wide- 
at a , we would have bee with 
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’ Chairman, that it was distinctly understood that 
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those evils which years of misrule had imposed 


upon them. Upon the gentleman from Virginia, 

more than upon any other man, as I conscientiously 

believe, resis the responsibility of defeating those 

measures of relief which were the hope of the 

people when they achieved the political revolution 

of 1840; and which, if they had been adopted, 

would have relieved them, toa great extent, from 

those evils which the gentleman now describes in 

such glowing terms. Itis known to most of those 

who hear me, that, towards the close of the last 

Congress, the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) 

became personally alienated {rom that distinguished 

political chieftain, (Mr. Cuay,) for whom he as- 

cribes to the majority on this floor a devotion amount- 

ing to servility. Previous to the period of time to 

which I allude, no one had eulogized that distin- | 
guishedstatesman in loftier strains of eloquence than 
the gentleman himself; and I must be permitted to say 
that the gentleman ought to be a little more charit- 
able to those who persevere in a fault (if fault it be) 
in which he was wont to indulge so extravagantly. 
The alienation to which I have alluded rapidly ri- 
pened into a personal and political hatred, deep, bit- 
ter,and intense. ‘Towards the close ofthe last session 
of the last Congress, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Wise) discovered that the distinguished ob- 
ject of his hatred was throwing the weight of. his 
justly large influence in favor of an early conven- 
tion of an extra session of Congress, under the ad- 
ministration of President Harrison, in order to 
provide the “ ways and means” for carrying on the 
government successfully during his administra- 
tion, and to give effect tothe popular will, as de- 
clared in the political revolution of 1840, in rela- 
tion to the currency and other matters of national 
concern; and the gentleman determined to throw 
himself into the opposite scale, and defeat Mr. 
Cray in this object. He made a speech on this 
floor, addressed to the whig party generally, and 
to President Harrison particularly, in which he 
argued, ably and eloquently, to provethat there was 
no necessity for a called session of Congress; and 
predicted that, if General Harrison yielded to the 
influence of those who were seeking to bring 
about that result, it would prove a most disastrous 
failure, and would produce none of the good effects 
anticipated. To hisastonishment and indignation, 
he found that there wasa voice in the whig ranks 
more potential than his own, and that his warnings 
and menaces fell quite unheeded. In due course 
of time President Harrison issued a proclamation 
convening the Congress of the United States; but, 
most unfortunately for his country, he died before 





it assembled, and by the provisions of the Constitu- | 


tion the Vice President succeeded to the office of 
President. 


When Congress convened, President Tyler re- | 


commended to its consideration most, if not all, 
the measures which it had been expected Presi- 
dent Harrison would recommend. Some of his 
recommendations were certainly very equivocal, but 
he recommended. Bear in mind the fact, Mr. 


Mr. Clay had thrown his influence in favor of the. 
extra session ; that he was here in person, to bear 
a most conspicuous part in pushing to maturity 
those measures of relief to which the country 
looked with so much hope and anxiety; and that 
it was not unreasonable to suppose that, if those 
measures were prosecuted to a successfn! termina- 
tion, a large share of the honor would redound to 
that statesman. 


Applying to the gentleman from Virginia the | 


principle which he applies to others, [ give it as 
my opinion that this was a consummation most 
unpalatable to him. We had predicted that the ex- 
tra session woald prove “a failare,” and it was ne- 
cessary to bring about that result to vindicate the 
soundness of his judgment, and prove him indeed a 
wise man. He was most hostile, personally and 
politically, to Mr. Clay; and the success of the call- 
ed session would enure to the glory of that states- 
man. So that there was @ motive as strong as self- 
love and hatred combined to induce the gentleman 
from Virginia to defeat those measures which 
were then bronght forward for the relief of the 
people and the country. Urged on by a motive 
thas’ powerful, we find him straining every nerve, 
exerting every energy of his mind, to make the re- 
sult of the extra session realize his previous pre- 
dietion, by laboring in the Legislative’ branch of 
the government todefeat all theremedial measures 
brought forward by the party which he had aban- 
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doned. “Was the gentleman then * w 
granting any relief to the country, liane, 
ed from“ Ais man?” His numost endeavors, how- 
ever, proved insuilicient to break the solid columns 
of the whig party, who, in both Houses, stoed 
shoulder to shoulder, and marched on like a Ma- - 
cedonian phalanx to redeem their pledges wo the 
people, by consummeting all the great measures 
which they had promised. Foiled in his attempts 
upon Congress, the gentleman from Virginia, as 
a last resort, threw himself upon the President, and 
made him the instrument of gratifying the vindic- 
tive passions that flamed in his bosom; for which 
purpose he has continued to use him up tothe 
present hour. The gentleman boasted of his per- 
sonal independence, and of his superiority to mo- 
tives of a mercenary character. I never for a mo- 
ment, even in thought, attribured to him such mo- 
tives. No; it was not a desire for place or pecu- 
niary gain that influenced him to take the political 
course which he has taken, It wasto slake the 
thirst of his burning and vindictive passions, by 
glutting his vengeance on the object of his hate, 
that he resolved to make a tool of a weak and im- 
becile President. ‘Too well has he succeeded ; too 
well for the honor of the President, for his own 
character, and for the happiness and welfare of his 
country. 

Conscious of the impossibility of justifying his 
own course at the extra session of Congress, he 
now assails the whig party in Congress, and, it 
would seem, relies upon fierce and sweeping denun- 
ciations of that — as the only defence of himself. 
He characterizes that party as the subservient {fol- 
lowers of Mr. Clay in all that was done atthe 
extra session of Congress, and says they furnished 
a striking instance of the “blind leading the blind,” 
and, heedless of his remonstrances and warnings, 
they rushed upon “ the bosses of two vetoes.” The 
gentleman from Virginia offered to be the political 
Moses of the whig party, but they declined to fol- 
low his lead. I fear the honorable gentleman will 
never forgive them for declining that high honor. 
Suppose it to be true, sir, that the whig party did 
follow the lead of the distinguished statesman to 
whom the gentleman alludes. He led them nobly 
and gallantly in the path of honor and daty, in 

ursuitof those great objects which the pecple 
fad commissioned them to achieve. He had led 
them for years, whilst the struggle was progressing 
which terminated in the victory of 1840. Where- 
fore shou!d tha® party desert him when the victory 
was won? When that struggle raged most furi- 
ously, whose voice was heard, amid the din of the 
conflict, cheering on to the stern encounter ? 
Whose sword gleamed brightest in the van of the 
battle? Does it necessarily obtain, that because 
a political party followed the lead of such @ man, 
they compromitted their characters as honorable 
and independent patriots? Must they necessarily 
be deemed subservient, cringing, sycophantic 
slaves? What would the gentleman have had 
them do? What conceivable course could they 
have taken to secure that gentleman’s distinguish- 
ed approbation? When the President’s message 
apprized them that there was a deficit in the treas- 
ury, immediate and prospective—that the currency 
was deranged, business prostrate, and the country 
in a general state of embarrassment and distress,— 
what would the gentleman have had them do for 
the genera] good? Adjourn, and f° home? Is 
this the lead the gentleman would have given us, 
if we had consented to be his followers? If so, he 
would not have led us as Moses led the children of 
Israel, but he would have led os toa fate not un- 
like that which befel) Pharaoh and his host. The 
whig party construed its duty differently, and 
brought forward measaresto relieve the govern- 

ment and the country—a loan bill, a revenue bill; 
and as soon as these measures were introdace 
into this House, the gentleman. encountered them 
with his most determined opposition. And even 
when a bill was introduced to regulate the curren- 
cy, and to furnish a sound circulating medium, 
although the gentleman was the pledged advocate 
of the measnre proposed, because it did not pro- 
ceed from his man, he opposed it; and when “he 
could not defeat it Aere, he flew to the President, 
when he was vacillating between the trimpet-call 
of patriotism on the one land, and the whisperings 
of a vile and selfish ambition on the other; and by 
that overpowerin , that daring courage, 
which fears nothing and stops at ee he ob- 
tained the mastery over his feeble and easy 
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virtue, and literally forced him into a veto, which 
has produced a state of things that, according to 
the gentieman’s declaration, “ postpones all hope 
of relief for twenty years.” 

But now “a change hascome o’er the spirit of 
his dream.” He is for action now; and, address- 
ing himself to the whig party in Congress, he 
says: 

You are caught. There is no alternative 
left. We have got the batteries upon you, and you 
cannotescape. You must do something: if you 


do nothing, you will be damned; and you know it. - 


We want measures lo pass in SOME PORM OR OTHER. 
lf you do not choose to pass them, take the responsi- 
bility, and We WiLL Take THe Issue. Therefore | 
say, we will either give you good measures, or take 
to ourselves good isswes. It isa contest now be- 
tween the do-something partly and the do-nothing 
rty.” 
Pir, Chairman, here we are presented by the 
gentleman from Virginia with a key, which un- 
jocks the door that opens to our view the whole 
licy of the President of the United States and 
nis administration, It is a pay pre-eminently 
corrupt and selfish. Having, by an arbitrary exer- 
cise of the veto power, prevented the whig party 
from accomplishing that good for the country 
which the people had a right so expect and require, 
they now come forward and propose measures of 
they own, wholly different from those in whose ta- 
vor the popular voice had been most distinctly ex- 
pressed; and, availing themselves of the distress 
which pervades the land, they seek to force the 
whig party to adopt the measures of the Presi- 
dent, or submit to the imputation of facticasly re- 
fusing to grant relief to the people and the country, 
because relaef measures are now recommended by 
the President. 

A simple statement of the case carries with it the 
argoment, and needs no amplification. The Presi- 
deat and his friends are doubtless more anxious to 
have the benefit of “ine 1ssue”than the adoption 
of Tae Measures; and hence the gentleman from 
Virginia has more than once said to us, during the 
present session of Congress, “ Jf you do not chvose to 
pass good measures, we will lake lo ourselves good is- 
sues.” Whatare the measures which, according 
to the gentleman, we must adopt, “or be damned ?” 
They are the tariff, the Joan bill, the issue of five 
millions of treasury notes, large appropridfions, 
(the War and Navy Departments having sent to us 


estimates amounting to more than twenty millions | 


of dollars,) and the exchequer. With, regard to 
the tariff, we all know that the expenditures of the 
government during the administration immediate- 
ly preceding the present one exceeded the receipts 
into the treasury nearly eight millions of do'jars 
per annum, proving conclusively the existence of 
a necessity for re-adjusting our revenue laws; 
therefore | hope there will be no insurmountable 
difficulty in relation to this measure. The imme- 
diate and urgent necessities of the treasury leave 
us no choice in relation to the treasury-nute bill 
and the loan bill. With regard to the appropria- 
tions asked for by the administration, I hope this 
House will reduce them within the limits of those 
principles of “retrenchment and reform” so promi- 
nent im the whig creed of 1840. And in rela- 
tion to the “exchequer” recommended to us by the 
administration, surely we will not be required to 
adopt that, “or be damned ;” for it has been repudi- 
ated by the committee of this House to which it 
has been relerred—a_ majority of that committee 
being composed of the “peculiar friends” of the 
President. If they repudiate. the plan of the ad- 
ministration, with what propriety can the whig 
party be held squenannte: for rejecting it? The 
gentieman from Virginia is himself a member of 
ibat committee, and cancurs in its repudiation. 
In the other end of the Capitol, the “ exchequer,” 
as recommended by the administration, was re 
terred toa committee, which also repudiated it, and 
reperted a bill differing most ary from that re- 
commended by theadnuinistration, and similar in all 
essential particulars to that reported by the commit- 
tce of this House. Both of these plans (those re- 
ported by the committee of the House and the 
committee of the Senate) differ from the sub-treas- 
ury of Mr. Van Buren’s administration only in 
name, and in some unimportant details. Jn prin- 
ciple there is no material difference. Neither of 
these plans holds out to the people. even the Aope of 
relief from their pecuniary difficulties; and in this 
respect the plan recommended by the administra- 
tion is certainly preferable to that reported by the 
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committee of this House or that of the Senate. The 
“exchequer” recommended by the administration, 
if adopted, would doubiless afford some temporary 
relief to the people and the country ; but its remote 
tendency would be to a vast national debt, a de- 
struction of the national credit, a subversion of the 
public morals and public virtue, and ultimately the 
overthrow of our tree institutions, and the loss of 
liberty. It is in its incipiency what the distinguish- 
ed men of the whig party declared the sub-treas- 
ury would ultimately become, when that measure 
was first recommended by Mr. Van Buren, viz: 
a vast government bank under the control of the 
Presicenat; for the restrictions relied upon to pre- 
vent Executive control are mere cobwebs. When- 
ever it shall be adopted ; when it shall have rami- 
fied itself into every State, and every district of every 
State; when it shall have swallowed up all the bank- 
ing institutions of the States, and engrossed all the 
monetary business of the country; when thetimeshall 
come that every man in this republic, when he needs 
a moneyed accommodation, will be compelled to ask 
it from a government agency, controlled by men ap- 
pointed by the President and removable at his 
pleasure, and who would grant or withhold favors 
as offices are now bestowed or withheld, viz: upon 
the condition that the applicant is a friend of the 
President or the reverse: when all these things 
shall come to pass—as they surely will, if the ex- 
chequer recommended by the President be adopted 
—then will the checks and balances intended to be 
established by the Constitution, as guaranties of 
freedom, be destroyed; the President will be as 
omnipotent.in power as the imperial autocrat of 
Russia ; and that liberty which we inherited from 
our ancestors will perish forever. The gentle- 
man from Virginia, in remarking upon these sev- 
eral exchequer projects, said, ‘‘Here are three 
dishes hashed up for you; choose ye.” 

Sir, there is poison in them all, andd, for one, 
will have none of them. I can take neither ot 
them without a palpable violation of what I have 
understood to be the principles of the whig party, 
with which I am associated; and, anxious as I am 
to see something done by government to restore to 
the country the benefits of a sound currency of 
uniform value, lam vet more anxious to see pre- 
served the public virtue and public liberty. There- 
fore, when thegentleman from Virginia announces 
to the whig majority of Congress that they must 
adopt any one of these measures “or be damned,” 
I, as an humble individual of that majority, tell him 
that I prefer an honorable “damnation” to the sal- 
vation which he offers at sucha price. No, sir; 
we will, I trust, plant ourselves upon the high plat- 
form of our principles, and stand, as weil as we 
may, the cross fire from our ancient adversaries on 
the one hand, and from that Presidential battery 
of which the gentleman speaks on the other ; and 
if we are doomed to fall under this double fire, with 
our unsullied banner waving proudly above us, 
will fall like true patriots and good soldiers—“with 
our backs to the field, and our feet to the foe.” 

Butthe gentleman intimates that we have brought 
upon ourselves that state of things which prevents 
us from accomplishing all the good which our con- 
sutuents had aright to expect as the fruit of that 
political revolution which they effected in 1840, by 
making war upon the President. Sir, if we have 
made war upon the President, it has been a de- 
fensive war. We made no war against him until 
we felt his steel piercing our vilals. We made no 
war against the éraitor, until we felt the stad of 
treason. After lecturing that portion of. the whig 
party who have contumaciously refused to bow 
themselves in meekness and humiliiy at the foot- 
stool of the President, the gentleman consoled him- 
self with the declaration that there is no war be- 
tween the Executive and the moderate men of the 
whig party. If there be any one thing more su- 

tlatively ridiculous than all others, it is that 

igh-stalking assumption of superior patriotism in 
the President, by which he affects to raise himself 
far above the atmosphere of party, claiming the 
confidence of the good and patriotic of all par- 
ties. He has treacherously deceived and betrayed 
the political party which elevated him to the high 
station which he — with the hope of thereby 
ining a position in the opposing party more fa- 
venti to his selfish schemes; an haan disap- 
pointed in this, he denounces both of the great par- 
ties into which the country has been for years di- 
vided, as mere political factions; and, opening 
wide his arms, invites all—whigs, democrats, 
Christians, Turks, or‘infidels—to come to his pa- 
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ternal bosom. Meanwhile, he holds aloft his h 
dred thousand offices to tempt the cupidity of 
mercenary ; and with these he may perchance jure 
from the outskirts of the two great political Parties 
numbers sufficient to fill all the offices which he 
has to bestow; but pean ok Will Prove to be 
the meanest of all recruits. hen banded togethe 
they will constitute a party not unlike “a-s—art 
which existed during the Revolution, called Ce, 
boys, who refused to fight either for whj 

tories, but plundered aliernately, as opportunit 
offered, and sold beef to both armies. y 

The gentleman from Virginia says “that th. 
course of the whigs has driven the President and 
his friends to the democratic party, but can drive 
them no further.” This is a little equivocal 
as I understand it, I heariily assent to the truth of 
the remark, The President has been driven, o 
rather has chosen to go, To the democratic party 
but there he must stop. We cannot drive hin 
INTO.~it; nor will that party permit him to go 
INTO il, however anxious he may be to do » 

Prorrir) 
when he addressed the committee a few days. ~ 
remarked that the “democratic party had bee, 
accused of seducing the President;” but, said he 
“I see no evidence of any intention on the part of 
that party to support him.” “Ay, there’s The rab.” 
The President has been jilted. Democracy smile; 
coquettishly upon him, and he, “good easy sou)" 
creduously threw himself into her arms, expect 
to meet the warm grasp of passion and of ove: 
but, to his astonishment and mortification, she 
spurned and repulsed him with loathing and dis. 
gust. The wild and foolish dream of the Presiden, 
that by perfidy to the whigs he conld commen 
himself to the support of the democrats, was jp. 
deed but a dream. Not less wild and unreasonable 
is the dream in which he now indulges, of creating 
a third party, with sufficient strength and res 
ability to give him position for re-election. No may 
in America, but himself and the gentleman from 
Virginia, has ever deemed it a possible event for 
him to obtain even a a nomination for 
re-election in any State of this Union. 

The ohana from Virginia, naturally entho- 
siastic, has persuaded himself that his talents, his 
energy, and his large influence, perseveringly em- 
ployed, will enable him to raise a third party; and 
we hear him calling loudly upon the moderate men 
of all parties to rally around the President. He 
may call loud and long, but, like Glendower, when 
he “called spirits from the vasty deep,” no ‘third 
party will come at hiscall. The political war be. 
tween the two great parties which divide our 
country is a war of opinion as to the best mode of 
administering the government. In such a war 
neutrality is the meanest of political vices, anda 
third pary cannot exist; and the President's efforts 
to create one will only superadd the feeling of 
contempt to the cordial detestation in which he is 
now: held by both whigs and democrats. The 
President is a disappointed man. He has failed to 
accomplish the corrupt and selfish object which 
was the motive of his treachery to the whig party, 
and has forfeited the opportunity of securing to 
himself a lasting glory, as the patriotic benefactor 
of his country, by declining to tread the straighi- 
forward path of duty, which lay plainly before hin 
in a blaze of light, and I fear has inflicted a deep, if 
not incurable, wound upon the cause of liberty itself; 


_ for such a disappointment to the people, after sach 


tremendous exertions to effect a political revolu- 
tion, from which they expected the most important 
benefits to themselves and their country, is well 
calculated to destroy their confidence in all their 
public men, and make them distrust their pone 
to control this government, and cause it to be ad- 
ministered in that manner which they believe ne 
cessary totheir welfare. And it may bead 
task to rekindle in their bosoms that patriotic zeal 
which roused them to the deliverance of their 
country in 1840. Such have unquestionably been 
the jmmediate effects of their disappointment; 
and® we see them everywhere in this 
throwing down their arins, and retiring in 4d 

and disgust from the party conflicts of the day. 
But I will not permit myself to doubt that, when 
the time shall come that they can effectually te 
assert their will and vindicate their right, to cot- 
trol the action of this government, they will agait 
rally to the rescue, and secure to themselves all 
that they then intended to 
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—= the whig at the extra session of -[] national defence; now they are loud and clamor- |} treasury notes; and we now hear nothing but 
S hu. Congress. The principa! burden of his eee ous in their demands‘ior large appropriations for || loans! loans! additional loans!—give us Tevenue 
Of the sens to be the haste which characterized the legis- 







that object. The democratic party at thatsession || —give us a new tariff—away with the compromise 
were fierce in their detiunciations of the tameness |} act. Am I not justified in claiming these facts as 





ce lute jation of that session. It seemsto be extremely 
Parties qificult for us to secure the approbation of the 







. exhibited by the Executive administration in |} a full and complete vindication of the so mach 
ich he President and his “peculiar friends.” At the ex- the negotiations then pending between this gov- |} vilified course of the whigs at the extra session ? 
> 10 be ira session the ery was “ too much haste—too much |} ernment and Englend, in felation to the affair of |) Are not these facts nothing less than admissions 
ether, ” now the tune is changed; and although the Caroline, and the imprisonment and trial of || that the measures of the extra session were de- 





e business of the session is more advanced than 
fc - we hear nothing but the ery, “ too much 
NBS or delay —too much delay.” The “peculiar friends” 
rtunity of the President upon this floor cry “too much de- 


McLeod, and were clamorous for war; yet they manded by the exigencies of the government ? Fy 
voted against all appropriations for the defence |} But, notwithstanding the admitted necessities of St 
of the nation, and against the loan bill and the rev- |] the government—the urgent wants of the treasury 
enue bill, intended temporarily to supply an ex- || —the democratic members of this House declare 
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lay—too much delay;” the official newspaper organ, hausted treasury. What is their language now? |} that they will vote for no relief, no loan, no tariff, 
lat the the Madisomian; cries “too much delay ;” and all Let me read you a few extracts from speeches || until the act passed at the extra session (to distrib« 
Mt and the which have been bought to the support which have been delivered by gentlemen of that || ute the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
drive of the administration echo and re-echo the cry. party during the debate upon the loan bill, which {| among the States of this Union) repealed. - 
al, but, Very different, says the gentleman from Indiana, is now the question before this committee. The What is this, butan assertion by the minority of a 
ruth of was the state of things at the extra sess'on. Then, gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Kennepy,) distin- |] right to govern the majority? A majority of the 
Ven, or sach was the hurry of the whig party, that it guished for his sincerity of character and strong eople’s representatives, by the enactment of that 
party— would not take time “to consult” the gentleman common sense, said: aw, decided in favor of a system of policy in con- 
© chim from Indiana, nor red to hear his opinions, when “His whig friends on this floor and throughout || formity, doubtless, with the will of their constitu- 
Lo go he kindly volunteered them. A few days before the nation had been so long out of power thatthey || ents. The minority now claim to be absolved 
do %, he delivered the speech which I am now noticing, did not know how to manage. They had got rus- || from the obligation of adopting measures, admitted 
OPFit,) with that modesty for which he is so much distin- ty. He would advise them, if they needed money, |j to be indispensable for the preservation of the cred- 





YS ago, yisted, he informed the House that a speech 
d been o nich he had made during the last Congress 
aid he, elected one half of the whig members of the pres- 
part of ent Congress; and it is not unreasonable to con- 


to go about raising it Jike men who understood it. it and honor of the nation, unless the majority wili 
If they would not repeal the land bill, let them |} repeal! a law which they believe to be founded on 
bring in a permanent revenue bill. Levy a suffi- || the principles of justice, and eminently promotive 
















cient amount of revenue by the way of imposts, to |} of the public welfare. This would be at war 

rtm? clude that the gentleman believes some other carry on the government; and then, if for a tem- with the vital principles of this government. 
smiled speech which he made elected General Harrison. porary need they wanted money, they could get it.” || Have gentlemen forgotten the maxim so earnestly 
Soul! - Seige ; . rs ee 
48 Therefore, when the gentleman attended the extra And the gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Rey- inculcated by Jefferson—that “absolute acquies- 
session of Congress, it was but natural for him to NOLDs,) after announcing to this committee that || cence in the will of the majority, when constitu- 

F love; expect that when he signified his pleasure to the the true question for its consideration evas not how || tionally expressed, is the vital principle of repub- 
mM, she whig party in relation to any matter, whether the government has been brought into its present || lics, from which there is no appeal but to force— 
ind dis. legislative or executive, instant obediencé would difficulties, but how it is to be extricated from those || the vital principle of despotism?” But it is as- 
esident, follow. But, alas! the whig party not understand- difficulties, when speaking of the bill to increase || samed that it is necessary to restore the land fund 
a ing and appreciating their obligations and duties the existing tariff upon foreign imports, which the || to the national treasury, in order to save the sink- 
sonable io the gentlernan, he found himself disappointed in chairman of the Committee on Manufactures has || ing credit of the government, and enable it to ne- 





roo this most reasonable expectation, and, being dis- 
Teaing gusted at such stupidity and ingratitude, he be- 


informed us will be reported to the House in a few .|| gotiate the loan which the bill now under considera- 
epee came indignant, and soon discovered that the man 


days, said: tion proposes to authorize. Thisis preposterous. Has 












Y “If that bill had been reported at a propertime, || this nation no other resource to which resort may 
| yon he had so lately lauded to the skies, and declared and a proper plan of revenue had been adopted, |} be had to pay the interest and principal of such a 
. fa to be worthy of the presidency of the world, (Mr. they would have heard nothing about selling the |} loan? Ours isthe only government on the globe 
ene Ciay,) was a dictator—a>tyrant—a haughty, im- bonds of the government below par. No; in that which derives revenue by annual sales of its pub- 
ton for perious tyrant—and, worse still, @ greater man case, the government stock would readily have |} lic domain. How, then, do the nations of Europe 
enth than himself. “Who will be surprised to learn that sold at a premium, instead of a discount.” maintain their credit? In the early period of this 
ate bi the gentleman, after making this extraordinary And the gentleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. || government, the public lands brought no revenue 
: ’ 






gly em. discovery, felt it to be his dutyto abandon the whig 


) Brown,) in discussing the same question, has re- || to its treasury; yet there was no difficulty then in 
party, and attach himself te the President? I trust 


















y; and : himself to | marked: borrowing money, nor in paying the interest and 

as tien thatno philosophic inquirer intothe causes of events, “ Dispense with all unnecessary officers and |] principal of the large debt created during the rev- 

i. He who may hereafter investigate that period of our || agents, civil, military,or diplomatic, and cut down || olutionary war. Sir, the credit of governments, 

P whea country’s history, will fall into the error ofattributing all exorbitant salaries. If this shall be done ‘in like that of individuals, is in precise proportion to 

O third thegentleman’s somerset in politics,to overweening good faith, there will be no need of loans, of such || the confidence reposed in their ability to pay, and 

wirde. and mortified vanity, instead of exalted patriotism. miserable expedients of getting money, nor of tax- |} in their s'ability, their honor, and good faith. But 

ie ae To vindicate himself from all suspicion of merce- ing the people more than they now are. But if, || we are told that, in order to enable the government 

aaieal nary motives, he exultingly said that he left a tri- after a rigid examination into all the appropria- || to effect the loan which the bill under considera- 

a ue wmphant majority to join a lean and weal minor- tions and a curtailment of the expenditures, it |} tion proposes to authorize, it is indispensably ne- 

eA iy. True; butthe gentleman forgot to tell us that shall appear that still the revenue is inadequate to |} cessary to pledge a specifie fand for its payment. rad 
: efforts just at that period of time the triamphaat majority meet the expenses, then it will be proper to raise Sir, when a government borrows money, and * 2 


the former to meet the latter. In view of this de- || pledges its fuith to pay the same, it pledges all its 
ficiency, what ought to have been done? Was it sources of revenue, and engages, in the most so!- 
not the duty of those in power to have arrested the || emn form, to draw upon those resources to that ex- 


treachery of the President; and that the patron of 


ing of of which he spoke was made powerless by the 
ch te the small minority to which he attached himself 


sailed to held in his hand one hundred thousand oflices, 

















; . ‘reduction of the duties on foreign merchandise ? || tent which may be necessary to comply with its 

which with alltheir honors and emoluments. The gen: || Ought they not, at the extra session, tohave'stopped || contract; and, when its resources are ample and a 
g party lleman, by bringing these personal matters before the reduction of duties that took place on the Ist || its honor unsullied, no other pledge is necessary. hy 
ining to the House, seems to invite us to be his judges. || of January last? And ought they not nowtoar- || And, therefore, if oe will not rely upon te 
vefactor Acting, then, in that capacity, I, as a just judge, rest the further reduction that will take place in |} this general pledge, they would not upon a “spe- 
sraight- feel constrained to decide that, whilst I am not sur- June next? And yet no whig has proposed any || cific” one. — : : 
elie pont the course which the gentleman has ta- || such measure. It is to these reductions—this ope- Mr. Chairman, the financial difficulties which 
deep, if ken, 1am, nevertheless, quite unable to perceive, ration of the compromise act—that the President now embarrass the government have been foreseen 
ry itself in the circumstances to which he has alluded, any || says we owe the present embarrassments of the || and foretold for years past. The annual expendi- 
er such thing to justify that course. . treasury.” tures of the government daring Mr. Van Buren’s : 
revolu- Mr. C rman, I claim the declarations and ad- What a contrast between the sentiments express- administration exceeded the annual receipts into : 
portant missions which have been made by'the friends of ed at the extra session and those of the present || the treasury by a sum but little short of eight mil- at 
is well the present administration, and by their allies (the session! What a commentary on political consist- |} lions of dollars. His Secretary of the Treasury 
+} their democratic party) upon this floor, as a complete ency! Consequences resulting from the conduct || (Mr. Woodbury) repeatedly called the attention of 





of the President have inspired them with the hope |} Congress to those prospective financial embarrass- 
of soo regaining the power of which the people || ments which now perplex the government, and 
deprived them in 1840, and they are now loud recommended the enactment @ revenue law 
in their demands for taxes! taxes! though; atthe || similar to that which was reported to this House 
extra session of Congress, they declared thet there |} at the extra session of Congress, and which, with 
was no necessity for a loan, nor for the revenue || some modifications, became a law. The friends 


meme Vindication of the course guises by the whig 
oo party at the extra session of Congress, and a tri- 
eveny umphant acquittal from all the blame which the 
diffical friends of the President and the democratic party 
tie eal have labored to attach to the measures of that ses- 
of their sion. The “peculiar friends of the President” 














ly been then opposed and denounced the law of that ses- || pill which was then passed. Why this change? || of Mr. Van Baren, whe then controlled the legis- 
ntment; som authorizing a loan of twelve millions, and Because the whig majority will bear the responsi- || lation of Congress, were too much engrossed in 
: the tevenue law of that session, which has added bility of passing the measures, and they will be re- || the basiness of re-electing Mr. Van Buren to ven- 
despai five million seven hundred thousand dollars to the lieved from that delicate and responsible duty when twre upon the responsible task of discharging this 
he day. means of the treasury for the current year, as wholly - 


unnecessary and extremely iniquitous; ai the present 
he session they have been loudly clamorous for an is- 
to con- ste of five millions of treasury notes and for an 


they come into power, which they hope will be an |}, plain duty to their country, in conformity with 
early event. At the extra session he Ponpteel the |i Mar. Woodbary’s recommendation. Doubtless they 
joan bill and revenue bill, which were brought for- |} intended to perform this daty after oe suceeeded 
_ ward for the temporaty relief of the treasury, up- |} in re-eleeting their favorite political leader; but, 





























1) again additional loan of five millions. Although there |} on the ground that there was no deficit in thetreas- |} contrary to their expectations, he was defeated by 
wes all pie ere much stronger prot of imme- |} ury. Notwithstanding the relief given to the gov- |] the people, and a whig administration came into 
." diate uf than at the present time, ‘opposed jf ernment by those measures, the treasury is now power, receiving the government from their pre- 
orm) fat denounced, as extravagant and uno 


| extravagant ang es ; [[{ bankrupt, though ‘we have already anthorized at |f decessors with a large debt already incurred, with 
wes which ‘were then made for 1¢ HH! the presta session the issye of five ‘millions of If no revenue laws upon the emjute-book, eqeagronch 
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as were not only inadequate to pay the existing 
debt, bat also wholly insufficient to supply the 
treasury with the means of meeting unavoidable 
expenditures. The duty, so long ee of 
adopting such measures as will make the receipts 
equal to the expenditares of government, and fur- 
nish also the meaws to pay the interest upon the 
public debt, and create a sinking fund for its final 
extinguishment, can no longer be postponed, ex- 
cept by the most flagrant disregard of the honor 
and welfare of the government. If the condition 
of the country in other respects would allow of 
such postponement, the near approach of the pe- 
riod when the compromise act will expire by its 
own limitatidn leaves us no choice, and Congress, 
at its present session, must readjast the revenue 
laws; and I, for one, am ready to vote for such 
duties upon foreign imports as will bring annually 
into the treasury the requisite amount of revenue 
to pay the annual necessary appropriations, pay 
the interest upon the public debt, ana create a sink- 
ing fund for itsfinalextinguishment. Bya wiseex- 
ercise of the power “‘to lay duties,” conferred by the 
Constitution, I believe these objects may be accom- 
plished,‘soas to:conduce in an eminent degree to 
the welfare and prosperity of our country, without 
imposing any burdens upon the people which will 
be im the smallest degree oppressive to them. 
‘This doctrine hasbeen held by the most distin- 
guished patriots of our country, and is formally 
asserted in the compromise act. By reference to 
the first message of President Jackson, it will be 
seen that he not only deemed it to be the true in- 
terest of the nation to raise, by means of a tariff, 
the amount of revenue necessary for the anaual 
expenditures of the government, but that he con- 
templated an annual sarplus from that source. In 
his first message to Congress he says : 


“ After the extinction of the national debt, it is 
not probable that any adjustment of the tariff upon 
principles satisfactory to the people of the Union 
will, until a remote period, iF Evra, leave the gov- 
ernment without a considerable surplus in the treas- 
ury beyond what may be required for its current 
service.” 


That the present President of the United States 
believes the public Jands ought not to be looked to 
as a permanent source of revenue, for the purposes 
of the General Government, is proven by the fact 
that he recommended at the extra session a distri- 
bution of the revenue arising from that source 
among the States of this Union, when, according 
to his own showing in the same message, there 
would be, on the Ist of September last, a deficit in 
the treasury of $11,406,000; and by the fact, that 
the only measures then recommended for the relief 
of the treasury were of a temporary character, re- 
serving for the present session of Congress the 
ask of making permanent provisions for that ob- 
ject. Yet, in the face of these facts, since the bill 
now before this committee has been under consid- 
eration, upon the day immediately succeeding that 
on which a vote had been taken in this commitiee 
clearly showing a purpose not to interfere with the 
distribution law passed at the extra session in con- 
formity with the President’s recommendation, he 
sends a message to this House recommending its 
repeal, ant informing us that “when the distribu- 
tion law was passed, there was reason to believe 
there would soon be asurplus.” It is impossible 
fur any man, who will take the trouble to read the 
message of the President at the commencement of 
the extra session, to place the least confidence in 
his present declarations. Therefore, in seeking 
for the reasons which have influenced himto make 
this recommendation, we must look to other sources 
than the m of the President. We all re- 
member with what skill and adroitness the dem- 
ocratic party at the extra session induced the Pres- 
ident to believe that, if he would veto the bank bills 
whieh passed both Houses of Congress, they would 
adopt him as their own, and .renominate him for 
the Presidency. Ihave-nlready stated that the 
President isa disappointed man—results have not 
been such as he hoped for, The democrats then 
pressed him hard to veto the distribation bill; and 
we believed that he was most anxious to comply 
with their wishes, but he was too ly pindged | in 
favor of the law, in his message at commence- 
ment of that session. That party arenow playing 
the same game with the President, which they 
played so successfully at the extra session, by in- 
ducing him to believe that the distribution law is 
the only obstacle which prevents that consumma- 
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tion which he covets so mach; and hence the re- 
message. 

Pen Chairman, lam not making assertions un- 

supported by facts. The gentleman from New 

York (Mr. Gorpow) is reported in the National 

Intelligencer to haye concluded a speech which he 

delivered a few days ago, thus : 

“Mr. G. concluded with a brief reference to the 
President of the United States, to whom, he said, 
he should be fuund opposed so long as the disiri- 
bution bill and other objectionable measures of the 
extra session were adhered to. The responsibility 
of those measures belonged to the whig party, and 
the Executive, though responsible, was respon- 
sible than they.” 

Such, sir, is the general tone of the speeches 
made by gentlemen of that party. The President, 
anxious to escape from that responsibility for the 
measures of that session attributed to him, and 
anxious to remove all the barriers which prevent 
that complete union for which he has ho so 
anxiously, hastens to recommend the repeal of the 
distribution law. He may make every other con- 
cession which is demanded—he may not only re- 
tain in place the most obnoxious of those officers 
who were active agents in those administrative 
abuses which were to have been corrected by the 
ejection of Mr. Van Buren—but he may remove 
those whigs who were inted before the President 
had determined wpon political position; and all 
these concessions will failto produce the results 
for which he hopes, and will only increase the 
loathing and disgust now felt by the democratic 
party for the man who is recreant to all his former 
professions, and ready to do any thing to secure 
their favor. I trust that no whig in this Congress 
will, by voting for the repeal, tamely lend himself 
as an instrument for the consummation of the ob- 
jects of the President. 

Whatever may have been the honest doubts of 
some as to the expediency of the law when passed, 
its repeal is a very different question. Most of the 
States, since the enactment of that law, have le- 
gislated with a view to appropriate to themselves 
the benefits which the law prgposes to confer, I 
am not certain that some of the new States have 
not proceeded so tar, in complying with the provis- 
ions of that law, as to entitle themselves to the 
land set apart to them, in consideration of the rap- 
id increase of population in those States. The 
Legislature of ‘l'ennessee has provided for the re- 
ceipt of that portion of “ the proceeds of the sales” 
to which that State willbe entitled, and has ap- 
propriated it to the redemption of the State debt 
and to purposes of education. The people of that 
State, as far back as 1834, relying upon the justice 
of the General Government, and anticipating the 
extinguishment of the public debt at an early day, 
looked to the distribution of the land revenue 
among the States as a certain event, and provided 
in their Constitution that the portion to which that 
State might be entitled should forever be applied to 
purposes of internal improvement and education, 
and to no pe TENS whatever; and, sir, if the 
law shall stand unrepealed, it will enable that 
State to manage its debt, created fur purposes of 
internal improvement, without resorting to oppres- 
sive taxation, and will soon place the State in pos- 
session of means which, added toits preammhaceanl 
fund, will enable it to extend its “school system” 
so as to place within reach of every child in the 
State the means of obtaining a sufficient education. 
Doubtless it will be equally advantageous to other 
States. 

Sir, when we take into view the boundless ex- 
tent of our national domain—stretching, as it does, 
beyond the Rocky mountains and to the shores of 
the Pacific ocean—the mind loses itself in the ef- 
fort to compute its value, or reckon the period of 
time when the distribution law will cease to give 
its annual tribute of blessings to the States of this 
Union. Rt willbe to them an exhaustless fount. 
ain, from which will flow into each one of them 
a never-ending stream of blessings. Let it not be 
repealed. Let us not yield to the demands of the 
democratic party, nor heed the recommendation 
of the President. Let us maintain the law unre- 
; and unborn millions, blessed by its munif- 
icent sations, will, from the far distant fu- 
ture, look back along the path of time to the late 
extra session of Congress, and gratefully throw 
around it a halo of glory, making it the Srightest 
era in the legislative history of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia. 


(Mr. Wise) concluded his speech with remarks 


: 
' 
' 


- well. Tam thoroughly convinced, 


| April, 1849, 
Senate, 


which, taken in connexion with various editor; 


that have recently appeared in. the official at 


r of this city, inspire me with the any 
lety. He enlarged upon the rapacity and ~ 
ambition of En and upon the in au. 


dacity of Santa Anna, and assumed that : 
a strong probability of war. 1 fear that ame 
peraie men who now administer the government 
are disposed to court rather than avoid greatest 
of all national calamities. I fear they feel as the 
when he exclaimed— 
“ Thave set my life-upon a cast, 


bloody tyrant Richard felt 
And will stand the hazard of the die;” 


and that they are willing to involve the nation j 
the miseries of war, that the stormier for cn 
intense excitements incident thereto may swallow 
and destroy the existing excitements i 
from political issues, and relieve them from the 
pressure of that despair which now blights all their 
ambitious hopes. He who reads the history of the 
numerous wars which darken the annals of nations 
cannot fail to be struck with the reflection that few 
of them have had for their object the welfare of 
mankind, and fewer still have produced resulis 
promotive of human happiness or liberty. When 
war is waged even for io noblest of objects, it car. 
ries with it a leng train of calamities. I tras 
there will be no war, if the national) honor can be 
preserved without so great a sacrifice. It will 
make widows and orphans ; it will lead to desola. 
tion and bloodshed, to a large national debt, to 
grinding taxation, to the augmentation of Execu. 
tive patronage ; it will weaken the bonds of Jaw 
and order, and put to hazard all our institutions, 
If war must come, ener patriot will do his d 
and support the cause of his country, whomsoever 
our rulers may be. But I, for one, want no war, so 
Jong as a war can honorably be avoided ; and, if 
it be ultimately inevitable, I pray God that the 
evil day may at least be postponed until John 
res ceases to be the President of the United 
tates, 


SPEECH OF MR. SMITH, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In the Senate, Monday, April 11, 1842,—On the 
loan bill. 

In the discussion of this bill, Mr. President, the 
most indubitable evidence has been exhibited by its 
friends, to my mind, of its party character, and of 
a purpose to make it subservient to the ends of the 

hig party ; and, in the few remarks that I shall 
make upon the subject, I shall take that view of it, 

In discussing this subject, the principles of the 
two great political parties of the country will, to 
some extent, be necessarily brought into view. 
The great mass of the people, I apprehend, will 
consider it a proper theme for — discussion, 
and will examine and test it by their party prin- 
ciples. Every American ought to feel an inextin- 
guishable gratitude that he lives under a govem- 
ment surrounded and impressed with a political 
atmosphere that will afford a free respiration to 

litical parties, each contending for principles 

though diametrically opposite) which are believed 
to be the best adapted to the wants of social man. 
The Democratic party, to which I belong, contend 
fur an equality of rights and privileges, under the 
primary and municipal laws of our country. And 
when any measure is proposed by our political op- 
ponents, it will be examined with a scrutinizing 
eye, to see whether it has such a bearing and ten- 
dency; if it has not, so far as I am concerned, it 
will be discountenanced. It is not my purpose or 
desire, Mr. President, to claim for the Demoeratic 
party all the honesty or patriotism which bel 
to the country; and I will not withhold from 
Whig party an admission, which I am free to ex- 
press, that there is honesty and patriotism lurking 
in their ranks, and that they mean well in 
their sneasures; but meaning well Ma “ 
into a law in its present 
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discard all their princi and measures, 
om seemed to be conscious had been long 
since COD am a large majority of the ron 
of this country. he le were warned by the 
cy to ut oon i) geek that they were 
wolves in sheep’s c ng ; that as soon as they got 
into power, whey would show, by their principles 
and measures, that they were no other than the old 
Federal party—despising the people, and 
riating their earnings to their individual and 
ive aggrandizement. Were not a national 
debt, high protective tariff, and a national bank, 
¢ ed measures of the old Federal party ? Were 
they not the princ 1 instruments with which they, 
asa patty, maintained and enriched one portion of 
the people at the expense of the other? What 
characteristics have the Whig party to distinguish 
them from the old Federal party? Do they not 
cling to a national debt, protective tariff, and na- 
tional bank, with as much pertinacity as their pro- 
2 Are not those measures as unequal in their 
on upon the rights of the people now, as they 
were formerly ? 

This policy and these measures are calculated to 
old and sustain a party whose principles lead 
to social invidious distinctions, and tend to impose 
unequal burdens upon the people, and to enrich one 
,and impoverish another. The true char- 

acter of this bill cannot be mistaken. Not on! 
its tendency, but its object is apparent. Of such 
importance was a national debit held to be by the 
Federal party, as a party engine, in the earliest 
stage of the litical parties, that all the States hold- 
ing claims for expenditures in the Revolutionary 
war were invited to present them, and have them 
funded as a debt against the General Government; 
while those which had received aid from the General 
Government, and were indebted for it, and with large 
balances against them, then remaining due from 
them, have been permitted to remain so to this day; 
inasmuch as it would contribute nothing to an over- 
whelming national debt. The enormous evils which 
w out of the funding of that debt, which was 
viewed as a party measure, are not forgotten 
by many to this day. Those high in office, and 
who guided the councils of the nation, took advan- 
tage of their position; and while they imposed upon 
the worn-out soldier the idea that very little, if 
any, of his claim against the Government would 
ever be obtained; and while they were maturing 
the law, by which the whole amount, with interest, 
was to be, and was, secured against the Govern- 
ment, they purchased "P the claims of the soldiers 
ata few cents on the dollar, which they held on 
Government for the important services which had 
achieved our independence. Those who purchased 
were made wealthy, and those who sold were made 
poor. The same system which is now in prosecu- 
tion by this reforming Whig party, is pregnant with 
the same evils—though, perhaps, less ae 
asthe like a was, when under the guidance of 
the old Federal party, which they now so closely 
imitate. If these measures had been inscribed on 
their banners previous to the late Presidential 
election, who believes they would have been in- 
trusted with the administration of the Government? 
Ay, and if they had not been — of the most 
base, wanton, and flagitious fal , to keep out 
of view their principles and measures, and to 
slander and traduce the Democratic party, and mis- 
Tepresent their principles and measures, who be- 
lieves the ae would have yielded to them the 
power? e of the most infamous, and at the 
same time the most effective, falsehoods which 
Were put in circulation by the party, to induce the 
so elevate them to power, was that of the 
Ogle, whom every honest man recollects 
With dene detestation, representing and declar- 
ing that the Democratic party, disregarding their 
Professed pin axed economy and frugality of ex- 
Penditure, had Pishly expended the people’s mo- 
hey in furnishing the nt’s House with gold 
and extravagant articles of furniture suit- 
only to a gorgeous and that the President 
of a ro republic was living at the White 
House in the splendor of an Eastern monarch. The 
Position this person held, when he made this false 
and tation; the manner in which it 
was great exertions made, and unwea- 
taken to ge 


before the people, attached 
' ed with. re influ- 


pe People, and who had a 
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Bur, Mr. President, mark the effrontery of that 
party to an insulted peaple, when they had foisted 
themselves into power by such means. One of 
their first acts was to appropriate eut of the people's 
money six thousand dollars, to add to the furniture 
of the President’s House, which, they said, was not 
fit for a private gentleman; and this within a few 
weeks after these representations were made. I ask 
the indulgence of the Senate, Mr. President, while 
I read from a slip taken from a Whig paper, show- 
ing the views of the more honest Whigs, on reflec- 
tion, who had been instrumental, with others, in 
circulating this falsehood, and in making a false 
impression on the public mind: 


“OGLE AND THE ruRNITURB.—Every one recollects Ogle. and 
how he created a gorgeous palace out of the ragged furniture 
and tattered appointments of the President's House. 

“The following extract from the Washington corres nce 
of the Richmond Whig, the rankest Federal paper in the Union, 
will show how much reality he had for his monstrous fictions: 

“ Washington Correspondence of the Richmond Whi, 

“GgentLEMEN: For the first time in my life I visited the Presi- 
dent’g mansion. Thinks I to myself: this day, my eyes, splen- 
dor will dazzle ye, and the hidden secret of extravagance will 
be made manifest. The gorgeous castle of the Arabian tiles 
passed across my memory: but alas! alae! the ten thousand lies 
that have been written about that same White House. O! Ogle, 
where art Thou, my lusty son of fiction? If thy spirit is as far 
away from the bright regions of truth, as were thy words when 
thon didst utter thy hyperbolieal eration, then «du I pity thee. 
The. plain unvarnished truth is this: the chairs are old, and 
one, I know, is ragged, and that the only one from which I litted 
the plain linen case which covered it. And asall were covered 
in the same way, I guess that the same chair has many tattered 
compeers in the east room. It was in that room I saw the 
ragged—(yes, ragged)—chair. Now $5.000 is a paliry sum to 
spend upon such a house; it would take $30,000 to put it in 
proper order. We are a great and free nation, and shou!d en 
deavor to avoid luxury on the one hand, and niggardly conduct 
on the other. Our President should have sufficient turniture, 
and such fixtures as comport with the dignity of our nation. 1 
care not, in such things, for party. I am afree American—a 
plain Virginia planter—never desire, and consequently never 
ask for office, except such as the people confer by their free suf- 
rages; but I felt ashamed for my country when I eaw ragged 
finery in the nation’s house. fSesides, the curtains in the green 
room are miserable faded things—snch as no private gentleman 
would keep in his parlor, unless he were too poor to get new 
ones. 

I presume I have exhibited ample evidence, Mr. 
President, to warrant the animadversions I have 
thus far made upon the means made use of by the 
Whig party to bring themselves into power. In- 
deed, no effort of mine can be necessary, at this 
late period, to satisfy any man of the vernal prac- 
tices of the party. 

What were the promises of the party, before 
they came into power? And how have those prom- 
ises been fulfilled? They promised the people that 
ifthey would give them the reins of guvernment, 
they would immediately cut down the extravagances 
of the Democratic party, and lessen the expenses of 
the Government more than one-half. 

Well, Mr. President, what had-they to do but to 
go to cutting down and lopping off the unnecessary 
and extravagant expenditures of the Government, 
if they existed, when they came into power? 
Nothing at all. But what did they dot They 
called an extra session of Congress, not to lessen 
but to enlarge and increase the expenses of Govern- 
ment. 

I propose, Mr. President, to read an extract from 
the Ohio Statesman, showing how rigidly this 
Whig reforming party have adhered to their prom- 
ises, and how faithfully they have carried out their 
schemes of reformation: 

From the Ohio Statesman, 

“The monstrous attempts of the late extra Congress to in- 
volve the United States in a debt as horrible as that of Great 
Britain.—Keep these things before the people—carry them to 
the polls. The conduct of the late Federal Congress, under Mr. 
Ciay’s dictation, has no parallel for ite monstrous acts. We 
call the attention of every man in the State to some of its doings 
in the way of mvolving the country in an interminable debt; 
and we appeal toevery person, of every party, if he can sus- 
tain such a party, with such measures. We first give the ap- 
propriations. 

APPROPRIATIONS MADE AT THE FIRST SESSION OF THE TWENTY: 
SEVENTH CONGRESS. 
For the reliefof Mrs. Harrison - : . 





$25,000 00 
Expens:s of the session - . 391,477 60 
Loan bill ° . . . 12,000,000 00 
Pauper lunatics in District of Columbia 3,000 00 
Various fortifications = - . : + 2,449,637 86 
Navalordnance - : é . . 600,000 00 
Home squadron - : - - . 739,310 00 
Outfits and salaries for foreign ministers ° 72,800 00 
Repair of Potomac bridge - . é 15,000 00 
Statue of Washington. - . : . 21,000 00 
Tosid and Keep up the Post Ofice Department _ 612687 60 
pup 
Add proceeds of public lands tothe States - 3,500,000 00 
Inthe whole : ° * +» =| $20,332,992 46 
And had it net been for Mr. Tyler and the De- 
mocrats, to this would have been added, for 
United States Bank capital = - . 16,000,000 00 
|] Whole appropriations - —» s+ 906 08098 46 | 
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“Thus, had the veto power not intercepted these matimen, their 
whole appropriations would have amounted w thirtyaix mil- 
lions epmneds stan extra session of one hundred days! Is 
this the economy we were promised? Can any honest maa 
of the Whig party look his neighbor in the after such a 
specimen of Whig économy? No, he cannot. Honest Demo- 
crats—you who were so joully slandered by the hard-rider 
drinkers last year for an extrav Government— keep these 
things before the people, and see how they will tell! the Whig 
naticnal debt, increase of taxes, 

“Now let us lonk at the debt and taxes these Whigs have fas- 


tened onthe ; and what additional debss they would have 
— but forthe veto and the labors of the Democratic memm- 
PERMANENT DEBT. 

Loan (successful) - . . + $12,000-000 
For baok capital (defeated) 16,000,000 
CONTINGENT DEBT. 

Treasury notes, authorized previous to March, 

1841, : . ‘ . : - 8,000,000 
New issue of Treasury notes on loan bill - 5,000,000 
Taxes bynew tariff (estimated) = - 10,000,000 

@48,000,000 

To this it would be proper to add: 

Tariff on tea and coffee (for which Clay argued 
to the last) - . . . . . 3,000,000 


$51,000,000 
“People of Ohio, this is no fiction Had the Whigs--yes, 
had these economicul Wh been permitted to carry out all 
their measures, they would have entailed on this people, of 
debts and new taxes, & sum amounting to FIFTY ONE MILLIONS 
op pottars!! Let the peeple look to it; let them think of 
such practices, after their promises—a party that voted a tax 
On necessaries of life, while gems and jewels o! the rich were left 
free of the burden: coarse blankets, tocover the poor, these men 
taxed atthe highest rates; while precious etones, worn by the 
rich as ornaments, were freed of the oppression. Is this repub- 
heanism and equality of rights?’ 


1 have here produced a fair sample of Whig re- 
form; and there will be found in this as much ref- 
ormation and as much retrenchment, I apprehend, 
as in any part of their administration of the Govern- 
ment, while they held the power. To delineate the 
true political character of the Whig party, and to 
trace back and find its paternity in the old Federal 
party, has been my design. That is all the people 
desire to ascertain, to know what will be their meas- 
ures and to know how far they are to be trusted. 
I ask, then, what abuses have they pointed out in 
the former Administration, and what abuses have 
they reformed? So far from either, they appear to 
have been straining every nerve to create a large 
national debt;—and to accomplish that end, this bil] 
is admirably calculated, and will do its full share of 
the work, ‘ 

I must not omit, Mr. President, to notice two 
items in the appropriations made at the extra ses- 
sion of Congress. An explanation of them will 
set in its true light Whig reform and retrenchment. 
It will show, most clearly and incontrovertibly, the 
manner in which they have thought proper to treat 
their pledges of reform and retrenchment. One of 
the appropriations to which I allude is the twenty- 
five thousand dollars given by the representatives 
of the people to Mrs. Harrison—a lady worth at 
that moment from one to two hundred thousand 
dollars, free from debt, far advanced in life, and a 
very small family. ‘What could have been the 
motive for making this appropriation? There are 
various conjectures. It harmonizes well with the 
idea, that, in the estimation of the Whig party, and 
as a part of their political economy, a national 
debt is a national blessing. This conclusion is less 
discreditable to those who passed it than any other 
I can think of. The other appropriation I alluded 
to was $512,687, appropriated for the relief of the 
Post Office Department. This department had 
fallen back, and was embarrassed with a debt not 
exceeding two hundred thousand dollars. The 
latter sum appropriated to that — was ample to 
disembarrass that department. The question may 
reasonably be asked, why $300,000 more than was 
then due from that department should be raised 
and placed at the disposal of that de rtment? 
Various rumors have been abroad the subject. 
This is not inconsistent with the idea, that a na- 
tional debt is beneficial to the I notice these 
a that we may have a correct idea of 

reform and ment. Their cry was, 
that the public expenditures were enormously ja 
and extravagant, and that they should be forthwith 
cut down, to save the Government ruin. 
When these appropriations were made, Congress 
was convened to do the work. For ecg ana gee wh 
of a like character, a national debt has rolied 

, in less than one to more than fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars; the National Treasury is ex- 
hausted and bankrupted; and the credit of the na- 
tion is fast and has already got so low, tiiat 
aly Aa ip hak om 
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Aware that some excuse is necessary forthe wide 


departure of their practices from their professions, 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Manoum] 
consoles himself with the declaration that they 
have been betrayed, and have not had the power to 
carry out their measures, which were intended for 
retrenchment, and for the relief of the people. The 
disagreement of the President with his party upon 
a National Bank, is here alluded to, I suppose, as a 
betrayal of the ony: 

When we look at this in its true light, Mr. Presi- 
dent, such an excuse, it appearsto me, is worse than 
none. They have carried all their measures which 
they have attempted, except the bank; and this was 
boasted of by their leader, when he held aseat on 
this floor, and he seemed right well satisfied that 
they had been able to accomplish so much. But, 
admitting the bank to be alithey claimed for it; that 
it was, or would be, the palladium of the country— 
and I belicve a great majority of the people think 
now that it is more like Pandora's box: does their 
failure to establish this furnish any excuse for the 
expenditures which I have alluded to }—and for the 
enormous increase of the public debt, instead of di- 
minishing it, as they promised to do? Their suc- 
cess in carrying out so many of their measures, in- 
stead of their failure in one, lias ruined them asa 
party, and caused the increase of the public debt, 
and the loss of the public credit. 

But how much consideration is their complaint 
of betrayal entitled to? The President, through 
his whole life, had been consistent upon the subject 
of a National Bank. While he held a seat in the 
Senate of the United States, he was openly and bold- 
ly. opposed to a bank, and there declared, that, in his 
opinion, it was unconstitutional, and that he could 
not support it without violating his oath; and his 
opinion, which was hostile to a bank, has not only 
been uniformly declared so in all places, but this 
was well known to the Whig party when they nom- 
inated him for Vice President. 

Let us hear some of his declarations wpon this 
subject, which I will read from extracts taken from 
publications which have at ali times been before the 

le. 

“In Senate, February 2ith, 831 : the appropriation to pay 
the negotiators of the Turkish treaty being under consideration, 
Mr. Tyler used the fellowing language : 

“When we are asked to lay down the Constitution upon the 
surine of party, our answer is—the price demanded is too 
great, If required to pass over its violation in silence, we re- 
ply, that to do so would be infidelity to our trust, and treason to 
those who sent us here. The constant effort of Virginia has 
been directed to its preservation; the po.itical conflict of the 
hour has never led her to yield it for an instant. No matter 
with what solemnity the violation has been attended ; although 
sanctioned by the two Houses of Congress, and the President of 
the United States, and confirmed by judicial decision, she has 
not halted in herduty. How little, then, should we be entitled 


to represent her, if wecould so far forget ourselves as to hobble 
in our course.”’ 


Again: 

“In the House of Representatives, February 19, 1819: the 
House being in Committee of the Whole, to which had been re- 
ferred the report of the committee appointed to investigate the 
affairs of the Bank; the conditional restrictions subsequently 
submitted by Mr. Spencer; the resolution absolutely to repeal 
the charter, submitted by Mr. Johnston, of Virginia; and that 
offered by Mr. Trimble, te issue a seere facias ; ‘Mr. Tyler said: 

“The question whether it would be proper to direct a scire 
facias against the bank, divides itself into two heads of inqui- 
ry: First, whether the charter has been so violated as to in- 
sure aforfeiture? And if sa, is it expedient to exact the for- 
feiture? The decision of the first would preclude me from an 
inquiry into the second. For, sir, inasmuch as I believe the 
creation of this corporation unconstitutional, I cannot, without 
atviolation of my oath, hesitate to repair the breach thus made 
in the Constitution, when an opportunity presents itself of do- 
ing so without violating the public faith. But believing, also, 
thatit is expedient to put itdown, and other gentlemen feeling 
themselves at liberty to follow up that inquiry, I propose to ex- 
press to you my views on that subject.” 

I have quoted enough, Mr. President, to show the 
opinion of President I'yler upon a United States 
Bank, and which was expressed in the most solemn 
manner; in which, so far as I know, or have ever 
heard, he has always been uniform. If President 
Tyler’s mind had been of that facile character 
which would have accommodated itself tothe wants 
and purposes of the leaders of the Whig pariy, 
without regard to principle, we protphiy should 
have heard no complaint of betrayal from that quar- 
ter. Happy for the country and for his character 
is it that it was not so! 

If I may be indulged in so doing, Mr. President, 
I will read another extract from the Evening Post, 
to show that President ope in vetuving the bank 
bill, is only carrying out the prnvionse which Pres- 
ident Harrison professed to be governed by in his 


best days, and to show that the Whigs would have 
had no cause to complain if President Harrison 
had lived and vetoed the bank bill himself: 

**The adyocates of @ bank are uamearured ig {leix condemn- 
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ation of John Tyler; calling him a fool, knave, traitor, &c. 
Never was a poor mortal so belabored as he has been since the 
receipt of his Veto Message; and yet he has but carried out the 
principles of GeneragHarrison! Before the election, the Whigs 
professed (o believe in his ‘political creed.’ ” 

The following extract may afford them some con- 
solation ; ' 
“CINCINNATI, Sept. 16, 1822. 

“J deem myselfa Republican of what is commonly called 
the old Jeffersonian school, and believe in the correctness of 
that interpretation of the Constitution which has been g:ven 
by the writings of that enlightened statesman who wasat the 
head of the party, and others belonging to it; particularly the 
celebrated resolutions of the Virginia Legislature during the 
presidency of Mr. Adams. Ideny, thereiore, to the General 
Government the exercise of any power but what is expressly 
given to it by the Constitution, or what is essentially necessa- 
ry to carry the powers expressly given into effect. 

“I believe that the charter given to the Bank of the United 
States is unconstitutional, it not being one of those measures 
necessary to carry any of the expressly gianted powers into 
effect; and my vote in Congress will show that I will take any 
constitutional means to revoke its charter.” 

Another cause for the present embarrassed condi- 
tion of the country, and for the discredit of the Gov- 
ernment, has been assigned by the Senator from 
North Carolina, and one to which he seems to attach 
considerable importance. He says the avowal 
of the Democratic party, that charters did not se- 
cure to the corporators vested rights, was ruinous, 
and had contributed much to our present embarrass- 
ment. The Senator will be troubled, I think, to 
point out a single instance where the Democratic 
party have violated any legal contract, or where 
they have given any countenance to such violation. 
If the Whigs could say as much for themselves, in 
timth, I apprehend their credit would stand infinite- 
ly better than it now does. How was it with the 
contract made by the properly authorized agents of 
the Senate with Messrs. Blair & Rives, to do the 
printing of the Senate? Was there not a legal and 
perfect contract made with them? And had they 
not gone to great expense in making preparation to 
fulfil it on their part? And had they not, in part, 
executed it when you came into power? And did 
you not wholly disregard it, and immediately re- 
scind it, and leave them to pocket the Joss?) Were 
not Gales & Seaton, the Federal printers, in the 
same condition when the Democratic party came 
into power? And were they not permitted to go on 
with their contract, made in the same manner, and 
for the same purpose, and under the same law as 
that of Blair & Rives's, and fulfil it agreeably to 
their contract, made while the Federalists had the 
power? The bankrupt law was sustained and pass- 
ed as a parly measure by the Whig party at the ex- 
tra session. And what was the object—and what 
was the effect of that bill?’ The object and effect 
were, to take from one man his property and give it 
to another. Is not this an outrageous infraction of 
private right? Is it not an entire disregard of the 
principle which the Whig party profess to hold so 
sacred—that vested rights are inviolable? And 
what right, privilege, or property, is more valuable, 
and more sacred, than a legal and just contract 
sanctioned by the laws of the land, when made? 

Who can give authority to take from an indi- 
vidual his property, and give it to another? 

Every man has a right to defend his property; 
and to go so far in its defence as even to take the 
life of the assailant, in defending it, if necessary; 
and yet youtie his hands, seize his property, and 
give it to another, who is no more entitled to it, by 
any principle whatever, than a highwayman. 
Thisis your practice upon your principle of vested 
rights! Ihave asked, who can give the power to 
take one man’s property from him and give it to 
another. Private property cannot be taken and 
applied to the use. of the public, without paying a 
fair compensation for it. None other than sove- 
reign power can confer authority on the Legisla- 
ture, or any body else, to take the property of an in- 
dividual and bestow it on another, even for a fair 
price; and then it would be an arbitrary act, unwar- 
ranted by any principle. But can sovereignty it- 
self take the property of one, and give it to another, 
without marring our whole political and social sys- 
tem? [think not. There is no power in the Con- 
stitution, conferred by the people on Congress, to 
commit this robbery, except itis to be found in that 
part of it which authorizes itto pass uniform laws 
upon the subject of bankruptcies; and that gives no 
authority to pass any other laws than those which 
are prospective. Of sucha law, if properly framed, 
no one would probably complain; because all con- 
tracts to be affected by the law, would be made with 
reference to it. The law, in fact, when prospec- 
tive, would constitute part of the contract. 


I think the Whig party should be the last in the 
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Senate, 
a E 
world to complain of a violation of private rig}, 
Is it so long ago that they cannot remember it tha 
Congress appointed a committee to look into th 
afiairs of the United States Bank, when the Feder) 
directors, by the advice probably of its retaineg 2 
torneys—some of whom were members of Congress 
and who were then eviscerating the institution. 
turned the committee out of doors, and treated then, 
and Congress, which granted the charter, with th. 
utmost contempt, The Bank then appointed ap jp. 
dependent board, to transact the business of the 
Bank in secret, by which the Government directon 
appointed by Congress to represent the Goyem. 
ment interest in the Bank, agreeable to the charter 
were not only deprived of any participation jp the 
business of the Bank, but were deprived of 9) 
means of knowledge of its business. Then it wa 
that the Bank entered the political arena, and yp. 
dertook to put a curb upon Government. A scene 
of corruption and iniquity ensued, that I hope wil] 
never again disgrace this or a other country, |; 
was finally transformed by the ennsylvania Pepie 
lature, prepared for the purpose, by the money be. 
longing to the stockholders of the Bank, into a “a 
corporation, carrying along withit, fromthe old char. 
ter to the new, all its former corruption, and engen. 
dering enough more underits new charter to produce 
the final catastrophe which shook the moral wor 


| to its centre, and produced such shocks to the pecp. 


niary, that its vibrations have not yet ceased to be 
felt. Widows and orphans have lost their all: and 
from easy and comfortable circumstances, are re. 
ducedto beggary, and turned upon the world friend. 
less. The aged and infirm man, who has spenta 
long life in assiduous business, and accumulate 
enough to make him comfortable, and carry him 
through life with ease, is stripped of his last penny, 
and turned into the poorhouse. And losses jnnu. 
merable, more or less disastrous in their effects, 
have followed in the train. A large number of sui- 
cides have been committed— some by hanging, some 
by cutting their throats, and some by drowning—all 
growing out of disappointments, or misfortunes, in 
some way connected with this pure corporation; and 
this, I suppose, is one of those abused institutions 
whose charter does not secure the vested rights of 
the corporators, and from which so much was ex: 
pected to sustain the credit of the country, 


A moral malaria has arisen from the purlien of 
this rotten institution, and is hovering over this 
happy land with fearful boding. I wish I could 
stop here, and say that the misfortunes and disas- 
ters of the people of this Union, growing out of 
these corporations, were limited to this one; but 
the story is not half told, when a full and faithful 
history of this is given. The industry and labor 
of this country have been robbed of more than four 
hundred millions of dollars, by these corporations, 
and for which no individuats, by the laws of our 
land, seem to be responsible. _Is it to be any longer 
endured by an insulted people? in imitation of the 
great regulator, the presidents and directors of the 
smaller corporations first began to rob the banks, 
and swindle the stockholders, and defraud the bill- 
holders; and soon the cashiers, tellers, and clerks of 
the banks began to come in for their share, sans 
ceremmie; and by the help of the whole bank fam- 
ily, the whole contents were swept away before the 
abused and defrauded people had begun to “—~ 
their villany. I presume, in every instance, when 
an application was made to a Legislature for a bank 
charter, it was set forth in the petition, as an il- 
ducement to the Legislature to make the grant, tha 
the people—the farmers, mechanics, merchants, and 
manufacturers—were in want of it, and that their 
interests would be greatly promoted by ee 
But how poorly they were requited for the aid they 
gave in procuring the charter, will be better seem 
by adverting to the management of the bank after 
the corporators considered their rights v 
secured by the charter; sothat tie people—those who 
supposed they had some interest in the adminisia 
tion of the business:of the bank, so far at least a 
accommodation by loans was concerned—could no! 
reach or control them. 

In nine-tenths of the hanks the wants of the grea! 
body of the people were not only entirely diste 
garded, but they were insulted if they dared to ask 
for a_ioan. The money was manufactured, and 
used for the basest.and most corrupting purposes— 
not by the deluded stockholders in general, bat by 
a few unworthy speculators, who had been intrusted 
with the management of the bank , di- 
rectors, &c,; who purchased up and monopole 
the substantial articles of conswmption, and ¢ouk 
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pelled those whom they had deluded by holding out 
‘them the prospect of such a plentifulness of money 
4s to relieve all their wants, to pay their speculat- 
ing prices, by which they were enriched. 
me in various other ways, which I need not 
jon tothose who live in the neighborhood of a 
, have they brought their concentrated bank 
power to bear upon the people, and io coerce them 
measures tosubserve the political or pecuniary 
interest of the bank managers, or both. 

The noble and Democratic State of Ohio, afier 
javing borne with these depredations until ‘the 

je had been robbed of millions of dollars, stepped 
forth, and, by one fell swoop, cleared the body poli- 
‘jc of the infesting tribe. And this was not the work 
of a lawless mob, whom the bank nobility might 

rge back into the caverns; it was a sovereign 
and indignant people, who had been robbed by the 
privileged nobility. 

The avowal of the Democracy, then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these swindling corporations were not be- 

ond the reach of the people, and that their char- 
iered privileges were not vested rights, has, in a 
creat measure, prostrated the credit of the country 
in the estimation of the Whig party. Ask the peo- 

e,and see whether they will attribute the loss of 
our credit to that? , 

Let us look at the nature of a corporation, Mr. 
President, and see whether the corporators have, 
under their charters, vested rights, or such rights 
asthe Legislature granting them cannot revoke? 
The great and vital principle in the legisla- 
tion of a free Government is, that each and every 
Legislature is free to act while in session as the 
circumstances and exigencies of the people, whose 
agents they are, require—cither in enacting new or 
repealing old laws.. And this does not conflict in 
the least with corporate rights, if we take a right 
view of corporations. 

I believe it is agreed, on all hands, that a corpora- 
tion, to be effective, takes along with it a portion of 
the sovereignty, and drives out so much of the 
sovereignty of the State——which, in this country, 
rests in the people, and by them alone can be exer- 
cised: consequently, nothing short ofsovereign power 
can create a corporation; and nothing short of the 
power Which can create it can, when rightly granted, 
revoke it or take it away. If the people, in their 
sovereign capacity, create a corporation by a grant 
individuals, or to a public body, the people alone 
in the same capacity can take it away; because they 
alone Gan exert sovereign power which is neces- 
sary lo create, as well as to revoke, when created 
bya power necessary to its existence. This will 
beseen to becorreet, when we compare our primary 
law, the Constitution, which is the work of the 
people in their sovereign capacity, with our muni- 
cipal or legislative laws, which are the work of 
legislators, or limited agents of the people. If you 
find in the Constitution a power to create a bank, 
aLegislature cannot take this power away, because 
the sovereignty does not reside in the Legislature; 
iscapacity and powers are too limited and feeble 
loexertsuch apower. But the people may revoke 
the power, because they have sufficient capacity to 
doit. As it is necessary, to make a corporation 
elective, and give the corporators vested rights, 
that it should be clothed with sovereign power, and: 
asthe Legislature conferring the charter did not 
possess and could not exercise such power, the 
charter was never effective, and stood upon the 
same ground as all other legislative acts; and might 
inthe same manner be repealed, whenever the in- 
terest of the people, for whom all laws are created, 

uired it. 
he much-abused State of Mississippi has to 
come in for a share of the blame in breaking down 
aid ruining the credit of the country and the Gov- 
emment, She has repudiated her debts, it is said; 
and that that has had the effect to run down and de- 
tess the credit of the General Government. The 
ennsylvania United States Bank—which was tho- 
roughly schooled and taught in the art and mysie- 
nes of cheating, by the. Whig party—undertook to 
practise her art upon Mississippi, and to cheat her 
out of four or five millions of Soliearn and because 
she will not stay cheated, she is to be abused, and 
the loss of credit, in part, is tobe imputed to her un- 
Tlingness to'be cheated by this worthy corpora- 


We hear from the other side of the chamber, 
Mr, President, the further complaint, that the pub- 
credit is suffering from the want of confidence, 
bythe people, in the public officers. In this I shall 
hot disagree with them, We may, however, disa- 
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gree as to the point where the fault lies. They are 
disposed to place it*at the door ot President Tyler. 
If you will look at and justly weigh the complaints 
of the people, I have little doubt you will find the 
cause of complaint and public cerSure at another 
point, and where it should be placed. Go into the 
tainted atmosphere of your darling adjunct—the 
United States Bank; and look out the principal 
conspirators against the Government of Pennsylva- 
nia—the managers of the buckshot war; and there 
you find the complaints of the people, and hear 
their murmurs against you for having selected the 
most pe of these traitors, and thrust them 
into the most important offices, and made them prin- 
cipal actors in your administration of the Govern- 
ment, whom the people look upon as felons of the 
most degraded character. Who doubts but a ma- 
jority of the people would have been gratified to 
see some of your principal officers punished for 
treason and other high crimes? And who doubts but 
they were guilty? 

One of the foulest blots and deepest stains upon 
our institutions will be found in the Glentworth 
conspiracies—and I believe he was the most honest 
of any one engaged in them; and that, perhaps, is 
the reason why you have left him out, and appoint- 
ed all the rest to important offices. I have a list of 
those, Mr. President, who are now aiding you in 
administering the Government. Do you believe 
that the people do not vroan and justly ‘complain of 
such impositions? ; 

There is one other of your functionaries who 
seems to be peculiarly qualified to aid you in the 
administration of the Government, and to earn for 
it such credit as it now seems to have, and whose 
fitness seems not to be doubted by the Whig party. 
Afier noticing him, I shall let the rest pass, without 
any particular notice,--I allude to the Buck-eye 
blacksmith, John W. Bear; and I desire to take no 
other notice of him than to read from papers ac- 
counts of him, given in his own neighborhood, by 
those who are well acquainted with him and his 
character, 1 read from the Cincinnati Inquirer:— 


“Morg FRUITS OF THE REFORM.—John W. Bear has been ap- 
pointed Indian agent at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, vice Purdy 
McElvaine, removed. 

“It is not our purpose to murmur at the proscription, for 
opinion’s sake, of a most worthy and faithful public servant, in 
the person of Colonel McEivaine. {tis true we were promised 
such things should not be; that character and qual'fications 
should be touchstones. It is true that Colonel McElvaine is 
unimpeachable in the first, and unimpeached in the Intter. 
But let all this pass—he was a Democrat, and he has paid the 
forfeit. 

“Of his successor, however, we have a worl to say—not by 
way of trumpeting still further the infamy of his character for 
himself alone, but to present, in view of his appointment, 
another evidence of the total disregard of all qualification, al] 
character, all moral fitness, and even all decency, which guides 
and prompts the course of the Administration in the exercise of 
the appointing power. 

“Who is John W, Bear? Toa large number of our readers 
the question will possess no novelty. But even those who re- 
collect his exploits in Cincinnati, ending, as we are told, infhis 
being eggedin the public market-house, know him only asa 
brawling, bar-room politician—a low, scurrilous spouter—a 
drunken, loafing vagabond. He suited well, however, the pur. 
poses of the Federal leaders, and he was sent forth on his mis- 
sion of scurrility and lies all over the Union. He was in their 
secrets. He knew their plans, and the means throvgh which 
they were accomplished, and, like Badger of Philadelphia, he 
has received hie reward. The Representatives of the people 
of Ohio, at the last session. held him in such utter contempt, 
that he received but two votes for Sergeant-at-Arms, which sta- 
tion he claimed as a reward for his services. And now the 
acting President of the United States sends him home, upon the 
citizens of Ohio, clothed with a high and responsible office. 

** But the tale is not yet told. To him is given in charge, by 
virtue of his office, the diffi ‘ult task of managing and controllin 
a peculiar class of people, and of disbursing annually from fif- 
teen to twenty thousand dollars. For the first ofthese he is dis- 
qualified by his ignorance, his dissipation, and his utter want of 
energy of character; for the latter, let his old acquaintances and 
neighbors speak. 

“To whom it may concern: This may certify that we, the 
undersigned, citizens of Muskingum county, Ohio, are ac- 
quainted with John W. Bear, the Ohio blacksmith, as-he is 
called ; and hearing that said Bear is travelling to adJress the 
people at public meetings in the eastern part of the United 
Sates, put ourselves under obligations to disabuse the public 
as to the character of said Bear, 

“His character may be discovered froma the following facts, 
which we certify to be true: In the spring of 1837, said Bear, 
being at that time a blacksmith by trade, was elected one of the 
constables of Salt Creek township, in said county of Muskingum, 
Ohio; and ma his first duties, he collected, upon an exe- 
cution, about $90, from John Clapper, for the use of George 
Clapper, the execution being in said George Clapper’s favor. 
Soon after receiving said money, said Bear ran away from said 
Muskingum county, without having returned said execution; 
and John McCord and Josiah Sherman, said Bear’s securities, 
had the money to pay. A short time before said Bear thus ran 
away, he applied to William Betz, of said county of Musk- 
ingum, to purchase a mare, to enable him, as he said, the better 
to perform his duties as constable; saying, also, to said Betz, 
that he had not at that time the money to pay therefor, but he 
should have in a few montha, as he was going to reform him- 
self, anddo better. Said Betz sold him the mare, and took said 
Bear’s two notes therefor, each for $15, due some months there- 
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after. A few days after purchase of sai} mare, said Bear ran 
Pe without paying for her,—and he never yet has paid the 

ebt 
“Said B ar also ran away, as aforesaid, indebted to Richard 
Sullivan, of said county of Muskingum, fora wagon, which he 
borrowed from said Sullivan, and sold m Norwich, in sakt 
county of Muskingum, to pay a gambling debs. He has never 
id for said wagon. Said Bear is also indebted to Dr. N. Z. 
ercer. of said Muskingum county, for medical services for 
himself and family; and indebted to Thomas Mawhorter, on an 
account; and to many others: all of which he ran away from, and 
left unpaid. 5 i 
“Said Betz, some time afier said Bear ran away, as aforess:.! 
having some other business on the route. traced said Bear to In 
diana, and there learned thai he had again absconded; and, uP- 
on further inquiry, on returning home, said Betz learned thet 
said Bear had gone to the neighborhood of Circleville, Ohio. 
We know him to be a dishonest man of base character 
“Given under our hands, at Zaneaville, in said county of 
Muskingum, this 23d day of June. 1840 
GEORGE CLAPPER, 
JOSEPH CLAPPER, 
ABSALOM ROBERTS, 
ROBERT SILVEY, 
WILLIAM BETZ, 
SOLOMON GROVES, 
RICHARD SULLIVAN, 
N. Z. MERCER, 
WM. SUMMER, 
ROBERT HENDERSON, 
THOMAS MAWHORTER.” 


: a “ Zangavit.e, Ohio, June 24, 1541, 
“We certify that the above signers are citizens of Muskingum 
county, Ohio; and that weare personally acquainted with them, 
and believe them all persons of truth and veracity. 
G. A. HALI 
JAMES HAMPSON, 
ROBERT MITCHELL, 
G. W. MANYPENNY.” 
I will read, Mr. President, one other account 
of Bear, taken from the Ohio Statesman, and will 
then be done with this man: 


“We find ia the Columbus (Ohio) Statesman a letier from 
James Vaylor, jr ,of Zanesville, Ohio, in relation to a charge 
made some weeks since, that Bear was to receive a farm, in 
consideration of his services to the Whig party. during the last 
canvass, and that Gales & Seaton were to collect the funds ne- 
cessary to purchase it. The author of the letter, (Mr. Taylor,]} 
we learn from gentlemen acquainted with him, is one ef the 
most respectable merchants in Zanesville, and a man whose 
veracity ne one will dispute. Mr. Hinton, from whom he ob- 
tained the facts, is a loyal Whig, and cne of the Ohio Stage 
Company. His statement exhibits the course pursued in Ohio 
to break down the Democracy. 

“This John W. Bear, whose destitution of mor! honesty no 
one seems disposed to controvert, was the intimate associate, in 
the last canvass, of the leading men of the Whig party, and 
has since received an Indian agency from the Government. 
Nota single Whig paper in Ohio, where this man is known, so 
far as we have seen, approves of his appointment; but, on the 
contrary, some of them speak of 1t asa disgrace to the Admin- 
istration. After receiving his appointment, on his way heine, 
in a public hotel upon the mountains, be informed gentiemen 
present, that ‘he had received an agency, and intended ia 
swindle the d—d Indians out of money enough to keep him 
the balance of his life? Aud yet he ie retained in office! 

“ ZANESVILLE, June 30, 1841. 

“Mr. GLessner. I send vou the information you requested, 
which is embraced in the following statement, made in the pres- 
ence of A, Wilkins, esq., and myself, by Mr. Otho Hinton, on 
the 3istof May, 1841, and which was reduced to writing at the 
time. 

“Mr, Hinton said that John W. Bear was to be rewarded; 
that he was to have money to buy him a farm, and that Gales 
& Seaton were to raise said funds; but they had proved to be 
so tnuch in debt, that they were not able to do so. He said he 
heard in Washington that they were mortgaged to the old 
bank for a large amount, but that he did not believe it, and went 
and examined the record, and fouad that their ink, balls, and 
every thing, were mortgaged to it for sixty thousand dollars. 
But, in order to get rid of Bear themselves, they had him ap- 
pointed Indian agent through their influence; which he (Hinton) 
did novapprove. Healso stated that Bear had called upon him 
in Washington, to use his influence to get something for him; 
urging hisclaim, as a matter of right, on the Government. But 
he could not do any thing for Beat; buttold him that the stage 
company had carried him at least 10,000 miles free of charge, 
and that was doing a good deal; and that he then put his hand 
into his pocket, and gave Bear five dollars in gold, and said 
that was his part, and that if they would all do as well by him, 
he would get enough to pay him. He thought he had got rid 
of Bear on good terms. He also said that the company had 
spent four thousand dollars last summer, besides carrying all 
their stump orators and others to their conventions, and that 
they were rewarded for it by having #24,000 takec off their 
contracts—oy taking off the seventh (or Sunday) trip; and 
further, that Steinman, of Lancaster, had got up a recommen- 
dation for postmaster at Lancaster, signed by some hundreds; 
but was refused by Mr. Ewing, for the reason that he (Stein- 
man) lived in the stage company’s hous, and that they would 
have too much influence over him. Mr..H. expressed great 
dissatisfaction at the appcintment of Bear; and said. they ame 
to have raised the mouey by subscription or otherwise, and let 
him go; that his appointment was a disgrace to the country. 

i 8 couree. 
He was also disentisfied at Ewing “J, TAYLOR, Jn.” 


Mr. President, we are toldthe Government is 
embarrassed and wants money, and that it must 
have it. Weare assured that this bill, if passed, will 
relieve us. The Government is like an individual 
who is embarrassed, and, by mismanagement, is 
unable to meet his engagements, though he has 
abundant means. ‘This is apparently so; and were 
I not satisfied that the Whig , like the old Ped- 
eral party, believed that a national debt woald be an 
advantage to the, country, and were endeavoring tg 
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bring it about as one of their cherished measures, 
I should believe that our present condition was ow- 
ing to mismanagement and want of financial skill. 
I believe a national debt to be a part of their policy. 
They keep out of view what I believe to be their 
rea! object, and charge our embarrassment and loss 
of credit to causes which, in my opinion, are not 
the true ones; andit has been my design to show to 
what causes our embarrassed and disgraced condi- 
tion is to be ascribed. If an individual were embar- 
rassed, and unable to meet his payments, would he 
be substantially relieved by selling his notes at a dis- 
count? Would it not add to his embarrassment, just 
as much as he sacrificed in the sale of his notes? 
And will the same process have a different effect 
upon the Government than upon an individual? It 
it will, Tam unable to see it. For these reasons, I 
feel it my duty to oppose this bil] in its present shape. 
In the present condition of the Government, author- 
ize the stock to be sold at par, and not below; and 
however much I dislike to vote to borrow money 
while of pee of the public lands are withheld 
from the ‘Preasury, still I will vote for the bill. 





SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In Senate, Tuesday, April 12, 1842.—On the loan 
bill. 


The question being on the passage of the bill, and 
ihe yeas and nays having been ordered— 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that it was not his object, 
in rising at this late stage of the question, to discuss 
the provisions of this bill. That had been done so 
fully and ably by those who had preceded in the 
debate on the same side, that he had not a word to 
add. But, in orderto havea full and clear under- 
standing of the bearing of this measure on the fi- 
nances of the Government, we must look beyond 
the provisions of the bill. It was not a lone meas- 
ure, unconnected with those which preceded it, or 
would succeed it, but quite the reverse. It wasa 
link in the system of policy commenced at the spe- 
cial session, and which had hitherto been persever- 
ingly followed up, and, if he was not greatly de- 
ceived, would be persisted in so long as those who 
now have the control held power. Already has the 
system contributed greatly to depress the credit of 
the Government, and it is to be feared, if it be not 
arrested, that it will sink it far below its present 
level. What he proposed, in the remarks which he 
was about to offer, was to trace the consequences of 
the system in its bearings on the finances and credit 
of the Government. 

That the credit of the Government is greatly im- 
paired of late, will not be denied. It is but a short 
time since the very committee which reported this 
joan bill, reported another for about the same 
amount, which became a law. At that time, so 
high did the credit of the Government stand, that 
it was expressly provided that not more than six 

er cent. interest should be allowed, and that the 
oan should be redeemable in three years. As short 
as was the period, it was confidently predicted 
that it would be taken at five per cent.; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury commenced his negotiation 
for the loan with that expectation, and actually ob- 
tained a considerable portion of it wnder six per 
cent. The bill passed late in July last; and, in the 
period of nine short months, the very same commit- 
tee reported this bill, which proposes to send the 
public credit into the market to be sold for what it 
will bring; and that, too, for twenty years—a period 
nearly seven times longer than the term prescribed 
in the former bill. 

The conditions offered for a loan may fairly be 
regamed as indicating the value which the Govern- 
ment stamps on its own credit; and we may be 
assured that the keen-sighted race who have money 
to lend, will rarely affix a higher value than what 
that stamp indicates. J udged by that standard, the 
credit of the Government has never before been as 
low; no, not in the late war with England—a war 
with one of the greatest, if not the greatest power 
on earth—commenced with a remnant of an old 
debt of more than forty millions of dollars, and at 
the very beginning of which there was a univer- 
sal suspension of pee by all the banks south 
of New England. Even in that greatstruggle, un- 
der all its embarrassments, no Secretary of the 
Treasury or committee ever dared to put the credit 
of the Government into market under such disad- 
vantageous terms as is proposed in this bill. The 
longest — for the redemption of any loan con- 
tracted during the war, if his memory served him, 
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was but twelve eas not much exceed- 
ing half the time allowed by this bill. Such and 
so great has been the decay of the public credit in 
the short space of a few months! And here the 
question is presented, What has caused this unex- 
ampled and rapid decay of the credit of the Govern- 
ment in a period of peace, when the resourees of 
the country are more than doubled, and with a pub- 
lic debt comparatively so small ? 

The chairman of the Finance Comwittee felt the 
force of this question; and if we are to believe him, 
the extraordinary offer which the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to make for this loan, is to 
be explained, not on the ground that the credit of 
the Government is impaired, but from the scarcity 
of money. He says that there isan extraordinary 
demand for money; and that a higher interest, in 
consequence, must be paid for its use; and that the 
Government, like individuals, can get it only by giv- 
ing itsmarket value. Unfortunately for him, the fact 
does not accord with his explanation. Interest is 
now lower in the general market of the world than 
when the former loan bill passed. The best index 
of that market is the rate of interest at which the 
Bank of England discounts. Judging by that, there 
has been a very great reduction of interest within the 
last few months—from five to four per cent. Even 
in our own country, where confidence is perfect, 
interest is far from being high. It was but the other 
day stated, in debate on this bill, that the stocks of 
the State of Maine and the city of Philadelphia, 
bearing six per cent. interest, are at par; and that ot 
his own State, in its own market, is, he is informed, 
something above par. But the Senator himself may 
be quoied against his own explanation. Forgetfu! 
of the ground that he had taken, he mentioned it 
as a remarkable fact, that exchange with Eng- 
land, at this time, is very low—several per cent. be- 
low par. From this he inferred that money was 
plenty—not, indeed, from increase of quantity, but 
trom the diminution of business. Like every thing 
else, its price(if he might use the expression as 
applied to money,) followed the great law of de- 
mand and supply; and it might be lowered as well 
by diminishing the demand, as by increasing the 
supply; and, in either case, a favorable state of the 
market would exist for the negotiation of loans on 
good terms, where the credit of the borrower was 
above suspicion. ; 

The Senator trom Rhode Island, (Mr. meee) 
taking a more correct view of the fact, admitte 
that the difficulty of negotiating a loan on favorable 
terms was the loss of credit; but he attributed the 
loss of credit on the part of this Government to the 
loss of credit by so many of the States of the Union. 
He said that there was a mutual sympathy between 
the credit of this Government and that of the States, 
and that when the one was impaired, it necessarily 
impaired the other. He (Mr.C.) did not admit 
that there was any such dependence; and for proof 
he referred to the fact, that a few months since, 
when the former loan bill passed, the credit of this 
Government stood high—never higher; although 
that of many of the States was then greatly depress- 
ed. But, while he denied the dependence, he read- 
ily admitted there was so much connexion between 
the two, that when the credit of the States was 
greatly impaired, great prudence, much caution, 
and careful management were necessary to prevent 
that of this Government from being depressed. It 
was the moment when the money-lenders would 
view the conduct of this Government with the 
keenest jealousy, and when any mismanagement 
of its finances would be sure to be followed with 
the worst effect on its credit; but, with proper man- 
agement, its credit would not be affected by the dis- 
credit of the States. 

If, then, neither the state of the money market, 
nor the discredit of so many of the States, can ex- 

lain the necessity for the extraordinary terms to 

offered for this loan, to what is it to be attributed? 
It was no time for vague or gentle language. He 
intended to express himself plainly and strongly. 
but without the least intention of offending. It is, 
then, to be attributed to the loss of credit on the 
part of the Government—a rapid and great loss— 
and which, he feared, was still in progress. And 
to what is that to be attributed? To your conduct, 
gentlemen. It is you who have impaired the pub- 
lic credit. You are the vempensitns party. Vou 
have destroyed the equilibrium between income 
and expenditure, on which the credit of Govern- 
ments, as well as individuals, must ultimately de- 
pend. You have reduced the income of the Gov- 
ernment below its expenditures; in the firgt place, 
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by giving away a portion of the revenue 
public lands—a portion by far the most com - 
and growing ; and, in the next, by greatly increas. 
ing its expenditures. To this you added a 

loan of $12,000,000, making an annual charge ff 
interest of upwards of seven hundred thousand dol 
lars. And, to cap the climax, you proposed, in the 
face of all this, to raise the permanent expeng; 

to nearly thirty millions of dollars, without ma 
any adequate provision to meet it. It was thus tha: 
the equilibrium between the income and expena: 
ture of the Government was destroyed ; and ; 
wdnt of means to meet its engagements followed 
as a matter of course. 


But what you did was not so fatal to the publi 
credit, as bad as it was, as the circumstances Unde 
which you did it. What were they? You dig j 
when you knew that the credit of many States wa 
deeply impaired, and threatened to be still more %%, 
You knew that there was hazard that their discregi 
might react, and cast rae on the credit of the 
Union, and impair thatof this Government, as wel| 
as that of the States which still preserved their. 
without great prudence and caution in the manage. 
ment of our finances. Nor were you ignorant tha 
the financial condition of the Government was jp 
other respécts highly critical. That you were fully 
apprized of the fact, I will prove from your own 
words. How often have you declared that there 
was a heavy deficit when you came into power. 
that the revenuc was rapidly declining under the 
compromise act; and that those who preceded you 
had neglected to make provision to meet the grow. 
ing deficit; and, finally, that there was great waste 
in the collection and disbursement of the revenue, 
You stated all this, to prove that the blame lay no 
at your door. Admitting all you said, can you ex. 
empt yourselves from blame? Power was not forced 
on you. You sought ii—eagerly sought it—and that 
by the most objectionable means. You got it un 
der the promise of reform, and thus placed your. 
selves under the most solemn obligation to aé- 
minister the finances with the utmost care and 
skill. And yet, it was under these circumstances, 
and in the extremely critical condition, according 
to your own admission, of the finances of the 
Government, that you reduced the income, in- 
creased the expenditures, added a large amount of 
debt, and proclaimed your intention to. raise the 
permanent expenditures far above the then existing 
scale, without providing any thing like adequate 
means to meet such increase. Can it, then, bea 
matter of surprise that such conduct should be fol- 
lowed by that rapid and deep decay of credit, by 
which it has been sunk, in the short space of a few 
months, (if we may judge by the terms of this bill,) 
to a point of depression far below what it ever has 
been at any other period, in peace or war? Be as- 
sured that the keen and vigilant class who have 
money to lend watch your course with ceaseless 
attention ; and that not a false step has been taken 
in the management of the finances, nor an act 
been done that may indicate a want of due care, or 
regard to the public faith, on your part, that has not 
contributed to impair the credit of the Government, 
especially at so critical a period as that through 
which we are now passing. 

Having now shown that it is the course you have 
pursued which has prostrated the credit of the Gor- 
ernment, the question next presented, is, What im- 
pelled you to pursue a course so disastrons to the 
public credit? Why did you surrender the reve- 
nue from the land? Why so greatly increase the 
expenditures at the same time? Why propose to 
raise the permanent expenses to so high a stand- 
ard? Were you ignorant of consequences? Did 
you not see that it would destroy the equilibrium 
between income and expenditures? You cannot 

lead ignorance ;—you did it with your eyes open. 
The loan bill of the special session proves that your 
measures had created a deficit ; and the declara- 
tion of your distinguished leader, whose authority 
is so high with you, at the close of the extra ses 
sicn, that there would bea deficit in the revenue for 
this year of at least ten millions of dollars, conclu- 
sively shows that the deficit then created was 
known to be not of a temporary character. And 
here we have a still more important and searching 
question presented: What impelled you, at so crili- 
cal a moment, when the credit of the Governmen! 
required the most careful and vigilant nursing, 
knowingly todestroy—not for the moment only, but 
for the fuiure—the equilibrium between its income 
and its expenditures? To this therecan be but one 
answer ; it was your system of policy that i 
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at that policy is, is not a matter of infer- 
ng conjecteté, You have openly, boldly, and 
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— jaily avowed that the great and leading objects 
ures He ear policy were bank and tariff—a uational 
a and high protective tariff; that without the 
ndi there never could be a sound currency, nor 
‘the gperous industry without the other. Your great 


jer bas, over and over again, proclaimed 
om tobe the great objects of your policy; and 
rt of the minority of the Committee on the 
sschequer in the other House, from the pen of a 
beinouished member of your party, openly asserts 
nat the one is indispensable to the other, and that 
shout both there can be no relief for the cur- 
acy and industry of the country. There is, in- 
~d,a mysterious connexion between them; and 
(Mr. C.) would admit that, without their joint 
jon, there never could be such an inflation of the 
eurrency, and fictitious and delusive state of pros- 
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rity, as that through which we have recently 
‘hat BP cod, Their united action might, indeed, again 
I TP sore a like state; bat it would be of short dura- 
lly and would be suddenly followed by disasters 
wn ij] greater than the present; just as each succeed- 
ere HM... debauch of the drunkard leaves him ina worse 
L sndition than that which preceded. 
the in pursuing these, the acknowledged, great, and 
you ading objects of your system of policy, to which 
oo olhers are subordinate, you commenced at the 
- tra session with the bank; justly believing, that 
- ce established, all others would follow as a matter 
er f course. The bank bill fell under the veto; and a 
cel ew tack became necessary, in which its associated 
hat yasure,a high tariff, became the primary object; 
un. gee the hope (not badly founded) if it could be adopt- 
on. jand be made permanent, that it would, in the 
ad. Maen, carry the bank, as certainly as the bank would 
nd tariff. Since then, your whole energy has been 
. pore * aeanbng a high tariff. How was 
ing Megat to be done? 
the The compromise act stood in the way. Under its 
in- Magprovisions,a protective tariff, by name, was out of 
tof Mmmmte question. Your distinguished leader stood 
the mopenly pledged against it; and the whole southern 
ing Wp*ng of your party, with one or two exceptions, 
ate Mammbesides being pledged against it,) represented con- 
ea lituents who were utterly opposed to the system. 
fol. hihis dilemma, there was but one expedient left,— 
by lo bring about such a condition of the Treasury as 
few vould compel a resort to high duties for revenue; 
ll, ad thereby accomplish, indirectly, what could not 
has eeflected directly. This is the key of your whole 
as- plc. It explains every thing. For this, the reve- 
ave nue from the land was surrendered; the expenses in- 
ess erased; loans contracted; a high and permanent 
ren tale of expenditures proposed; the pledge to reform, 
act economize, and retrench, left unredeemed; and, 
or finally, the credit of the Government prostrated, at 
not amomentso hazardous. That very prostration, 
nt, this very bill, with all the enormity of. its provis- 
ih ons, is part of the ways and means by which you 
toaccomplish your cherished object. 
ave Gentlemen, (said Mr. C., addressing the opposite 
Ove side of the Chamber,) I must speak freely. The 
im- tritical state of the public credit, and the dangerous 
the condition of the Government and country, demand 
ve- i, There is one fatal principle pervading your 
the pilicy, not now only, but at all times, which has 
to ¥ellnigh brought the Government to destruction. 
nd- oulay duties, not for revenue, but for protection. 
Did ue, with you, in laying duties, isa mere inci- 
um fim Cnt, which claims but little of your care or atten- 
not ton. Your primary object is protection; that is, 
en. soto impose the duties as to convert them into actual 
our es to certain portions. of the capital and in- 
Ta- dustry of the country, without regard to their effect 
rity FP Vthe residue. It is the bounty, and not the reve- 
es TR", that you regard; and hence duties are imposed, 
- _ T as 0 oe amount, and manner, with little 
su. 0 regard to revenue. 
vas Of the truth of this, we have a remarkable illus- 
nd , when you were last in power, under the 
ing # Unger Adams, in 1828. At that time, the reve- 
it BR Me—as was acknowledged on all sides—was ample 
ent HP Meet the expenditures of the Government, in- 
ng, g the eer of the public debt, which was 
bot J ‘ten nearly discharged. A few millions only re- 
me J Zained then to be paid off, when a large portion of 
one Tevenue—nea . one-halfi—would no longer 
led HB % required for the use of the Government, 
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On revenue principles, it was clearly the time, 
not for the increase, but the reduction of 
duties. And yet it was at that very period, when 
you, acting under the false and dangerous system 
which guides you in all your acts, regardless of 
consequences, passed the tariff of 1828, which nearly 
doubled the duties, and so increased the revenue as 
suddenly to pay off the public debt. ‘Then followed 
the surplus revenue; expansion of the currency; the 
pet-bank system, and all the corrupting and disas- 
trous consequences which have siuce caused such 
calamity. ‘The compromise act put an end to the 
tariff of 1828. Then followed an opposite train of 
consequences; a gradually decreasing revenue, with 
the high rate of expenditures caused by the surplus 
revenue. Under its mischievous influence, the ex- 
penditures had nearly trebled ina few years, accom- 
panied by a looseness and waste unknown before in 
the collection and disbursements of the Government. 
It required but little sagacity to see that, if something 
decisive was not done to bring down the expendi- 
tures with}the decrease of revenue, a crash must 
follow. Il was notsilent. I saw the danger, and 
proclaimed it; and those in power began to exert 
themselves with effect to meet it. At this critical 
period, you succeeded in obtaining power; but, as 
experience has proved, with no abatement in your 
attachment to the fatal policy which led to the dis- 
astrous act of 1828, 


You then committed, under the influence of that 
policy, the monstrous folly and injustice of raising 
the revenue, when it ought to have been reduced; 
of destroying the equilibrium between income and 
expenditures, by raising the latter far beyond the 
former; and now, under the same pernicious influ- 
ence, you commit the reverse error, of sinking the 
income below the expenditures, by throwing away 
the revenue from the lands, and increasing expend- 
itures, to be followed, I fear, by disasters still more 
fatal. Itis difficult to imagine an error calculated 
to cause greater mischief, in the present condition 
of things, than that of making revenue a subordi- 
nate consideration in the imposition of duties. The 
revenue is, emphatically, the State; and the imposi- 
tion of burdens on the people to raise what may be 
necessary for the wants of the Government is the 
act, above all others, which requires the highest 
caution and skill so to be performed as to extract 
the greatest amount of revenue with the least bur- 
den, and the greatest equality and justice among the 
members of the community. But when the great 
and primary object is forgotten,—when duties are 
imposed as to time, manner, and amount, without 
regard to revenue, or equality, or justice, the result 
must be such as we have witnessed—the Treasury 
overflowing, and exhausted in rapid succession; 
and distrust, jealousy, and discord pervading the 
whole community. Alternation of income and 
expenditures, as rapid as the Government has 
experienced under the influence of this radical 
and pernicious error, would prove ruinous in 
private life. ‘Take, for illustration, an ordinary 
family of half-a-dozen sons and daughters, in 
independent bnt moderate circumstances, having 
(oay) an annual income of two thousand dollars, 
and living in decent frugality within their ineome. 
Few conditions of life would be more propitious 
to happiness than this. Now, suppose that their 
income should be suddenly raised to twenty thou- 
sand dollars annually, and continue so for eight 
or nine years, till the habit of the family should be- 
come completely changed;—a fine mansion to rise 
not far from their former snug residence, furnished 
with rich furniture; splendid carriages and horses to 
take the place of the plain gig and horse, and the 
sons and daughters to enter into all the fashionable 
and extravagant amusements and expenses of the 
higher circles. And then suppose the income of 
the family to be reduced suddenly to its former 
standard of two thousand dollars: and who does not 
see that it would require the greatest resolution and 
prudence on the’ part of its head to save the family 
from* ruin—the most careful nursing of income, 
severest lopping off of expenditures, and rigid econo- 
my in all things? But if, instead of that, they should 
endeavor to keep up or increase expenses and their 
style of living, and should ostentatiously give away 
Starwe portion of their reduced revenue, their dis- 
credit would be certain, and the ruin of the family 
inevitable. And such must be the fate of the Govern- 
ment, if the folly of your course be persisted in. 

I feel, Mr. President, how vain it is to urge argu- 
ments against the fixed determination of a party re- 
solved to carry through their favorite system of 
policy, however ruinous it may prove to both the 
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Government and the country. That its determi- 
nation is fixed, has been evinced on so many and 
striking occasions that I am forced to surrender the 
hope ot overcoming itso long as the party can retain 
a majority in either House. h istrue, there have 
been some signs occasionally of yielding as to the 
revenue from the lands. We have been told by a 
member on that side, in this discussion, that the policy 
of giving up the revenue from the land was a great 
mistake, and that it must be reversed; and that the 
party would be forced to do it, whether it wished or 
not. Ihave nosuch anticipation —not that I doubt 
but the pressure on the public Treasury will be 
great, and the diseredit of the Government ruinous; 
but I see little hope that any thing of the kind can 
force the party to relax. ‘They have staked their 
all on the tariff and the bank, and are resolved 
to play out the game to the last cent. When the 
question of repeal comes up, we shall find that the 
distribution act will be clung to, should credit per- 
ish and the Treasury be bankrupt, because the pol- 
icy of the party requires it. But we are told that 
the act will be repealed by its own provisions; that 
the duties must be raised above 20 per cent., in order 
to meet the wants of the Government; and that the 
fact of so raising them will, by one of its provis- 
ions, repeal the act. Such is indeed the provisi 

and it is no less true thatits msertion was necessary 
to secure the passage of the act, and its passage that 
ofthe bankrupt act. Such being the fact, honor 
and good faith forbid the repeal of the proviso. But 
will they be respected? I would be happy to think 
so, but am incredulous, because the policy of the 
party stands in the way. Yes: to restore the land 
fund would raise the income some three or four 
millions of dollars annually. That would reduce 
the necessity of raising the duties proportionally; 
and that would be inconsistent with the policy of 
the party, to which every thing must yield. 


The same cogent argument will prevent all seri- 
ous efforts in favor of economy and retrenchment. 
We have been told by gentlemen that there was 
creat waste, extravagance, and fraud, in the public 
disbursements ; and able committees have been ap- 
pointed, in both Houses, to detect abuses and re- 
duce the expenditures of the Government. Well: 
Tam one of these who believe that there are, and 
have been, great abuses in the disbursements: who 
never doubted that the surplus revenue would lead, 
and has led, to frauds, waste, and extravagance; but I 
have litte hope of seeing them corrected, or of 
witnessing any considerable reduction in the ex- 
penses of the Government, while you gentlemen 
shall retain power. I doubt not the committees will 
be vigilant in hunting out fraud and maladminis- 
tration: that is something. I wish every instance 
may be detected and brought to light, fall the blame 
where it may. But as to any substantial reform, 
either by economy or retrenchment, I expect none; 
and that, for the all-powerful reason,—your system ot 
policy forbids. So far from looking for either, I 
anticipate the very reverse from this bill. If the 
negotiation for the loan should be successful, it will 
but replenish the Treasury, to be wasted in ex- 
travagant appropriations; raising still higher the 
standard of expenditures, and creating new demands 
on the Treasury, to be ee by what is so de- 
sired by you,—still higher duties. The result must 
be, that the credit of the Government, instead of 
improving, will be worse a year hence than at pres- 
ent. 

I (said Mr. C.) regard this bill, not only as the 
offspring of the fixed policy of gentlemen, but as 
intended as one of the means of perpetuating it. 
The great length of the time which the proposed 
loan would have to run, and the decisive vote 
against the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Waker) to pledge the revenue 
from the lands to pay its interest and redeem the 
principal, leave but little doubt on that point. Thus 
regarding it, I cannot look forward without the 
apprehension of the most disastrous, results to the 
credit and finances of the Government. If persisied 
in, it mast ultimaely prostrate public credit, or 
force the Government to an entire change of its 
system of finance. It will not only throw the entire 
burden of supporting the Government on duties on 
imports, but will jead to an imposition of them the 
most unjust and unequal, and, at the same time, 
least favorable, in proportion to the burden im- 
posed, to a productive revenue. The very spirit of 
the system, which leads to the imposition of the 
whole burden of supporting the Government on 
the imports, will as surely lead to such an imposi- 
tion of the duties, as may be regarded the most fa. 
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vorable to the protective policy, without regard 
either to revenue, or justice, or equality. 

Acting in the spirit of the system, it is easy to 
see thatthose who have the control will lay the 
highest rate of duties on all articles which can be 
manufactured at home, with the view of excluding 
entirely foreign articles of a similar description. 
‘That is the professed object of the system. But 
the effect of such duties would be, to a vast extent, 
in the present state of things, to lop off almost en- 
lirely what might be a great and productive source 
of income under a moderate and judicious system 
of duties laid expressly for revenue. 

Under the influence of the same policy, there 
will, no doubt, be a large list of articles entirely ex- 
empt from duties. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance (if I did not mistake him) estimated 
the amount of the free articles under the tariff to 
be established, at thirty millions of dollars 

{Mr. Evans said, That is the amount now, as 
the law stands. | 

Yes, (replied Mr. ©.) and is intended to be the 
amount, after it is modified to suit the wishes of 
the party.” It isne conjecture. 

I hold the proof in my hand—a bil! reported to 
the other House by a member from Massachusetts, 
{ Mr. Sa ronstat.,| chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures, and a gentleman deep in the confi- 
dence of his party. It proposes a free list of at 
least thirty millions; and a system of duties not 
much, if any, less odious and oppressive than the 
tariff of 1828. ‘This long and heavy list is made up 
of articles of a description not produced in the 
country, and which, for the most part, are con- 
sumed in the manufacturing region, or for which 
mantifactures are given in exchange abroad, If 
revenue was the principal object, the very principle 
on which they are to be excepted would make 
them the most legitimate objects of high duties. 
They are the very articles that could be taxed high- 
est, without danger of being superseded by home 
articles of a similar description, and which, for 
the same reason, would throw the burden equally 
on the consumers. But revenue is not the ob- 
ect; and they must be exempted, be the inequality 
or the efiect on the revenue and credil of the Gov- 
ernment what it may. if to the probable amount 
of free articles be added the amount required to 
meet the interest of the debt abroad—say seven 
millions ; and if to that be added the very great re- 
duction which the high duties to be laid on the 
protected articles must make in their importation, 
some conception may be tormed of the narrow basis 
on which the revenue of the Government must 
stand, if the system of policy of the party should be 
carried out in its spirit, as it is intended to be. The 
whole weight will press on what the advocates 
choose to call luxuries—such as linen, worsted 
stuffs, silks, spirits, wines; mosi of which may 
come, indirectly, into competition with home-made 
articles, for which they may be «stituted; and 
all of which, or nearly so, are got in exchange, 
not for manufactures, but the productions of our 
soil; and are, therefore, according to the genius of 
the system, legitimately objects of high taxation, 

Such, gentlemen, must be the system of imposts, 
if the influence which has heretofore controlled you 
should continue to do so ; which, I fear, hardly ad- 
mits of a doubt. It is precisely the system proposed 
to be established by the bill of the other House. It 
may, indeed, be modified, to catch a few Southern 
votes; but there is little hazard in saying that it is 
what is desired, and will be approached as near as 
may be practicable. It is onsuch a tariff that you 
propose to rely exclusively for revenne to maintain 
the public credit, and to support the Government, at 
arate of expenditures graduated by the highest 
seale: and this you expect to do in the present de- 
pressed state of credit, crippled condition of com- 
merce, and deranged state of the currency. I shall 
not stop to discuss the influence which these and 
the many other causes that might be enumerated 
must have in diminishing, far below all ordinary 
calculation, the income from such a tariff; the ad- 
vanced growth of our manufactures in most of the 
important branches; the effects of high duties on 
the articles for which our great agricultural staples 
are for the most part exchanged ; and the great ex 


tent of smuggling, which cannot but take place in 
the present condition of theeountry: but I will ven- 
ture to tell you that you will be utterly disappointed 
in your expectation of an adequate revenue from 
such a tariff. The income will fall far short, and 
the credit of the country will receive a shock from 
which it will be hard to recover it, The end will 


be, he abandonment of your system, or a resort to 
interna] taxes; when an entire change of our finan- 
cial system will follow. 

Thus thinking, I cannot vote for this bill. ‘I 
would rather meet the difficulties at once, than to 
contribute by my vote to postpone the shock, by sus- 
taining a system which I solemnly believe must 
lead to such dangerous consequences. I would 
rather let the patient take his chance, than to coun- 
tenance what I cannot but regard asthe most danger- 
ous quackery. But weare not reduced to thealierna- 
tive of doing nothing or taking this bill. There 
are other and safe and speedy measures of relief, if 
you would but agree to abandon your system of 
olicy and adoptthem. They are so obvious, that 
cannot persuade myse!f that they have been over- 
looked; and am forced to believe that they have not 
been adopted because your policy forbids it. If 
you could be persuaded to yield that, and substitute 
for this bill a provision to fand the outstanding 
Treasury notes in six per cent. stocks, payable in 
four, five, or six years; to surrender the public 
lands, and pledge them for the faithful redemption 
of that stock; and pass a joint resolution refusing 
to receive the notes of banks that declined to receive 
your Treasury notes at par, the market would 
speedily be freed from that excess which depresses 
the credit of Treasury notes, and the residue 
would rise at once to par with specie. If thebanks 
agreed to receive them, their interest and that of the 
Government would be combined to uphold their cred- 
it at par; and, if not, the fact that they would be ex- 
clusively received with specie in the public dues, 
would give a greatly increased demand for them, 
which would have the same effect. 

That done, follow up with a rigid system of econ- 
omy and retrenchment; lop off all expenses not ne- 
cessary for the defence of the country, and the tru- 
gal administration of the Government; put an end 
io waste, exiravagance, and fraud; and, after you 
have made your appropriations, and revised the 
duties with an eye mainly to revenue and equality 
of burden,—if there should be an estimated deficit in 
the income, before the increased duties could be 
made available, it may be met by the use of your 
own eredit directly, or the negotiation of a small 
loan, which could.then be had on fair terms, and 
for a short period. Itis by this simple process that 
you may relieve the Government from its present 
embarrassment. restore its credit, and raise what 
supplies may be necessary at home, without going 
abroad at present.’ I have, (said Mr.C.) on my part, 
insuperable objections to sending our credit abroad 
in the world at this time. It stands low at present; 
and, as an American and republican, I am too 
proud to have it exposed to the contumely of the 
rich and powerful bankers of Europe, to which it must 
necessarily be at such a period. i would adopt any 
expedient, or make any reasonable sacrifice, to avoid 
such disgrace. Adopt the measures I have suggest- 
ed, which, instead of sacrifice, will afford relief on 
terms more favorable than the most sanguine can 
anticipate obtaining supplies from abroad, and it 
will be avoided. I can imagine but one objection, 
and that the oft-repeated one—your system—forbids. 

Having now said what [ intended in reference 
to this measure, let me add, in conclusion, that if I 
could be governed by party feelings and views at 
such a juncture as 1 conceive this to be in our af- 
fairs, instead of the solemn and earnest desire I fee] 
to see the credit of the Government restored, and 
the country extricated from its present difficulties, 
I would rejoice to see the party opposed to me pur- 
suing the course they do, I feel the most thorough 
conviction that, under their system, the credit of the 
Government, instead of improving, will grow worse 
and worse; and will end, if persisted in, not only in 
the overthrow, but in the dissolution of the party, 
and aflixing permanent odium to their measures 
and policy, but in the meantime with no small haz- 
ard to the country and its institutions. 


SPEECH OF MR. WOODBURY, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In Senate, Saturdcy, April 9,1842.—On the amend- 
ment offered to the joan bill, to take back the 
proceeds of the public lands, and appropriate 
them to the payment and interest of the debt. 
Mr. Presipest: Ail admit that this is an alarm- 

ing exigency in our financial affairs. The bill on 

your table, as well as the proposed amendment to 
it, both look to the dire necessity of borrowing 
something, not only in a period of profound peace, 
but, at a moment when ourcredit has suddenly be-' 
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come much depreciated; friends and {gs : 
therefore, be anx’ous to effect a loan on the ihe civi! 
terms, which are practicable. AS a geveral my paval © 
the loan should be smali in amount as pons mmomply SY 
and the best terms would certainly be the log Je tv gt 
rate of interest, and the shortest period whiche i 
obtainable in +o critical a position. We can Revold! 
ly appreciate the change, in that posiricg tnd 
present deplorable character, unless we advert | js ex'eD 
our situation one short year ago, with NO pe 

nent debt of our own, with a small temporary 

of only five or six millions, and that above of as wel 
par, with a reduced and reducing expendirg { pass bj 


with a revenue from lands and customs, ample gm 8% 
d.r slight revisions in the latter to meet such amend: 
expenditure, and extinguish the whole debi, a What, 
with a national credit, untarnished, undepree, fn joan 

and unsuspecied. If, more in sorrow thay third 0 
anger or ip partly reproach, we contrast that lof ansW* 


position with what now stares us jy propre 
face—a hideous mass of large permanemmm tite" 
debt, and -a still larger temporary Oue—gregi| This bi 
increased expenditures—depreciated stocks, re mi 
protest on frotest for non-payment of ordinary de t Joan, 
mands, as well as temporary loans—our hear ly fa 
must recoil at the sight. When we look furtt jut the a 
and see the whole land revenue squandered anime 0 8'%° 
an impossibility of getting onwaid in sueh trun for 
ruinous career, without further disgrace—fyn bof. | 
acts of bankruptcy, or further loans at rank weg oald no 
it all admonishes us solemnly that something 28° ‘ 
wrong must have produced such disasters tbe wi 
that something new and efficient mu:t be adope_ammnol Sl 
to remove them Let us examine the subject, the ce, the | 
ina manner, which an emergency so calsmioqumme 4” 
demand;, rising for once above party or the me yes exp 
politics of the day, and forgetting every thing} ch wi 
what is required of us as statesmen, patriots, an al res 
Senators. I shall, therefore, forbear to criming erly | 
or recriminate; and in soch a condition of peimm® wp 
to the country, aud its high character, | will devo nd the s 
my whole efforts to discover the best mide of ram bat of 
lief through a loan, which appears to comport wie ,'S 
public honor and public safety; and which, atd rue of i 
same time, bids fair to be crowned with success, mace 

Hence, I am willing to overlook every conside ve 
ration of form in this bill, and every subordi nto ope! 
objection, if only the main features of it can} Adminis 
made, such as are most likely to ensure a credi mS 
ble escape from present ignominy. I say nothis ween be 


then, as to the extension of the time for a 
year or two within which the loan must Mame” 
mede, if made at all. Nor will I be capiommmen™ 
concerning the amount which tke Executive ; - 
authorized to borrow, though in one view, it mot 
much too large, and in another its not lag cert 


enough by several millions to carry out the poli anti 
cy now in force. Nor will I dwell on the bette ind ~ 
reasons which exist for a monthly publication a ve 
what is done under this bill, as in the case of ihe ‘ 
our Treasury note bill, rather than a reporta hid by 
it to Congress hereafter, which of course coo which 
call for it without this provision. Nor am |e liao | 
nacious as to the forre of advertising and cf onal 
cepting offers, though, in some respects, exe Misch 
tionable. Nor wilil s‘op to expose the great de ne 
ger of issuing certificates vistually to bearer, Sole tr 
also in sums as small as fifty dollars, or fifty eng al 
and thus open the door to infinite dificnties ¢ mg 
frauds and forgeries in respect to the payment : 
interest, and create a paper circulation, not 
deemable at all for twenty years, ard for discharg 
ing which, not even the one dollar of specie ! 
three of paper is required to be kept, which tl is 
original Exchequer project provided for. _ vai 
Nor will I, on this oceason, so prestirg hished 
momentous, indulge even in reply, and at a 
length, te many party strictures, made in the cou Th 
ef this debate, by Scnators on the o'ber side. 
have been such a3 selling the rea! expenses of | 
last Administration to thirty-five millions, on# in tha 
average yearly, when all who examine wi'h cart 
know and admit them to have been but iwe ‘teed | 
seven and a fraction; such as taunting us 
the Florida war, when our opponents engaged 
end it in a single month, but have not yet fais conta 
it, though more than.a year has «lapsed and 
as asking for the monuments over the country ee 
our expenves, and declaring that none exis WH 4, 
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into operation, except in the dep'orable era of the 
Administration of the elder Adams. 

Let my friend near me, then, [Mr. Arcner,] 
when be reflecis on these facts, not flatter himself 
longer, that the proposed Joan, as the bill now 
tands,can be obtained at par. Let not him or 
thers dream, in such a prostration of our credit, 
that the greatness of the nation—its numerous po- 


of all argumeat, experience and analogy. You refuse to postpone or retrench co much. Others 
could get something for the stock, but can you get may refuse to recall the lands for this purpose. 
what it is creditable to receive or honesttocur con- || And others still, ifthe retrenchment or repeal of 
stituents to sanction? In thisemergency, then, some- 
thing more must be done on our part to obtain 
such terms as are reasonable and just, and to 
pluck up droning honor by the locks, or it is Jost 
forever Experience proves this. Some of the 


Pan 0 


the distribution is intended hereafter, are not yet 
willing to do either. And others may wish the 
loan a¢complished in order to redeem and fund at 
once all the Treasury notes out, and answer the 
present emergency a few weeks, though not needed 


for 
st 0 


¢7r8 ConG-++:2p Sess. Loan Biil—Mr. Woodbury. Senate. 
ihe civil, foreign, judicial, legislative, military permanent loan bill. Cotld all these high quali- {| But above and beyond all this—the present Ad- 
paval operations of the country, have been lies bring the money, as my Whig friend near me || ministration omitted last year to advertise and sell 
mpuy sustained; immense remova!s of Iodians seems tu soppore—then why hasit net come? You ihe publ c lands in the usual manner after the 4h 
je w give place to Christian civilization—large have hat those qualities, and both those bilissince || of March, and thus lessened the receipts from them 
jon payments, contizued to the Survivors ct | Janaary last, but you bave not bad the money. || probably quite two millions. It next gave away for 
Revolution—numerous public buildings erect- Phe permanent loan having sunk impoten'ly in this year the whole of the receipts from that source 
evals, armories, barracks and foris buili— your bands, though your favorite measure inceon- || which, if the lands were advertised as fully as 
je extended—rivers and harbors in many cases trast with the system of Treasury nctes, you then || usual, would equal three miliions; and thus, as 10 
sroved, and peace maintained in a most peri- took a bew tack, and, soon dfier this session com- the lands in both years, created a necessity fora 
seriss, on both our Northern and Northeast- || menced, adopted the odious and denounced issue || loan of five millions more. 
ny as well as Southwesiern frostiers. of Treasury notes. Asa last resort, rather than All these united make eighteen millions, or 
| pass by much more, because my great anxiety recall the lauds, you took to your embrace a sys- || equalto the whole amount embraced in this and 
ie o discuss only the leading principles involved in || tem which bad been before discarded with the most || the July loan bills, and one million of what is in 
re amendment to the dill, and in the bill itself. con'empiuous scoffs. You hoped it might pros: || the Treasury note bil of last January. 
What, then, hes led to the n cessity for a fur- per and k ep your credit at par, as wellasit bad || The whole case, then, lies within the span of 
: x joan bill, in any form? For ths is virtuaily accomplished buth of those ends under the pre- || yourhand. If we could now retrace our steps, 
hat thirdone asked within thé Jast eight months. ceding Administration, | and incur no more expense in 1841 and 1842 than 
answer to this will, in some degree, explain But you refuse! to sustain it with any additional || was contempla‘ed by the past Administration, and 
: propriety of the amendment; and the best mode pledges or reve nues, as I then had the honorto pto- || advertise and retain the proceeds of the lands as 
sl effec’ ing whatever loan 1s necessary. ; pose a pledge sumilar to thi ‘y under a conviction that that Administration proposed, we could at onee re- 
na This bill Is wanted—first, for the residue of the in a Siate of discredit like the present it was judi- | move any cause fora single dollar cf the present 
ae ve million loan authorized in July last, because cious, if not indispensable. You relied, as you |! loan, and could redeem allot the twelve millions 
- t Joan, to the amount of nearly Six millions, had argue now, only on great national wealth—great of July !a:t, which has already been borrowed. 
es vetly failed, even before this session commenced. national! resource;—ani your great financial skill. || But I admit that tke whole of this is not now in 
a jt the act 0° July permitied six per cent. interest What has been the mortifying result? Io less || our power. What is past is gone forever, and we 
Bad pbe given, if no lower terms could be obtained — than three months, even this excellent resource foi | mnst submit to the loss. Whatis to come, howe- 
ach run for only three ) ears, which time, the chair- an emergency, if properly guaided and properly | ver, is yet under ourconirol. This includes most 
‘arth n of the committee (Mr. Evans] has argued conducted, failed entirely in your hands The of the expenses of the present year, as few of the 
ure puld now eniare better ‘erms in the market than cretitof your notes has sunk as low attimes as | new appropriations have passed, and inclades, 
eth longer one. It pledged the faith, before unsullied, three to four per cent. below par—your public in- al‘o, most of the sales of the public lands. | 
rs an the whole Union, for the prompt payment of terest and public debt in these very notes have re- | It is then manifest, that if the old appropriations 
dopt oth its interest and principal. It had for aid, be- mained unpaid and protested~-your public faith to || ave now so postponed, and the new ones so reduced 
the ide, the overwhelming popularity ofa new Acini- contractors and officers broken, and your Treasury || as to require in 1842 but eighteen or nineteen mil- 
mined istration; the whole financial talent of its nume- } subject to take the bene fit of your new bankrupisys- | liens expenditure, which is practicable without 
ee DUS experienced friends; the boasted Superior tact, | tem overand over again, if the same forms would be | essential injury to the public interest, (as shown 
ng b pich was to be evinced in managing our magni- | applied to it as to an individual. Yet, after all these || fully on a former occasion,) and if the distribation 
ae eel resources ; yet, in less than four months it i) loads of financial disgrace, we hear elcquent ap- || of the proceeds of the public lands is suspended or 
nies rly failed, and the Treasury soon after be- | peals to run again the round of mere hollow and || repealed, and those reacy for the market are sea- 
per ame protesied—the national faith vislated— fallacious promises—we hear exhortations to pat || sonably advertised in the accustomed manner, it 
leva nd the stock is now selling at the discredited dis- another bill into the market forother loans, instead || will make a difference in expense of seven to eight 
of remount of ninety-five in the bundred. Thir-—as the of these discredited onrs,-with no new revenues millions, and in receipts of ‘bree to four millions; 
Bi tock is receemable in two or tbree years—is a pledged or raised to sustain i', and no hew po- || and thus united, supersede the necessity of any 
at t mie of interest near eight per cent , being the only liey adop'ed. And confidence, yes, sir, Se- || part of the loan included in the present bill, with a 
jnstance before of such depreciation in our credit natorial confidence, is asked, that it ean. || view solely to defray our expenses. This is the 
lime of peace since the Government went fully thus be obtained at par or nearly at par, in despite || whole case in a nutshell. But some gentlemen 









pulation—its immense wealih—its past glory, will terms of the bil! itself prove it. The state ofthe || to cover the current expenses, if they are properly 

tisure success without further special pledges for || country, the Treasury and the Administration, || reduced. isay then to all such, that if the distri- 

sevrity, or additional revenues from lands, or proves it. What, then, is that something more? || bution of the lands is ever to be suspended or re- 

lazation of some kind. No, sir. All the former, || Manifestly to remove the cause or necessity for || pealed, this is the accepted time. If not done by 

on ME 2d more than these, existed under the bill of July, the whole ora part of the loan, if it be practica- | an amendment to this bill, it will come too late for 

of aod yet, wretched delusion and disappointment— || ble, consistent with public faith and public daty. || accomplishing all its natural benefits, and will 

ort ome ©@ loan has not been effected, and our national If it be not, then in the next place to increase the || leave your public credit to be blown upon, blasted 

Je ‘ith bas received the widest, deepest, darkest stain security and sucecss of such a loan as isindispen- || and sunk, more to the injury of the States sepa- 

Tie Which ever branded it wiih degradation and dis- sable, so as to obtain it on the best possible terms {| rately, as well as collectively, than the value of all 
aun Sonor. In short, the Government stands before which are within our power and are proper under || these lands to the end of time. 

Europe, as well as America, both a bankrupt and a'l the unfortunate circumstances of the Treasury. } Why dol say this? Not for declamation, sir, 

# defaulier. Look at these astounding facts, and at The real cause of the loan lies deeper thin the || but from a solemn conviction, that if without that 

cher recent experience in the Union, and not de- mere failure of the last Treasury no’e bill or of the || Suspension or repeal, acd without retrenchment’, as 


Inde ourseves or the country with abs:ract reason- 
‘Ig about the extent of our resources, with ¢lo- 
qeent eulogies on national grandeur, and pa- 
Motic hopes of relief from mere empty pfo- 
Miss. Hard will it be for these, when already 
% faithless, to secomplish what our own senses and 
Memory disprove, and what the history of all na- 
lions evinces must, in such emergencies in prace, 


last loan bill. It is this: The past Adminis'ration well as without the previous imposition of a doliar 
yearly reduced its expenses, for rea’ons explained of new tax of any kind,cr in any way, you go 
on former ececasions, but which need not now be into the market with the provisions of thts bill, to 
repeated, till in 1840 they were only twerty- sell the steck at any sacrifice, and for a period of 
two millions and a half of dollars. It sent in es- \wenty years, your conduct will lead to the loss of 
tirmates and determined to bring them down in more than three millions of dollars on this loan 
1841 to less than twenty millions, and proposed a || alone. It will also be hung up to reprobation, not 
farther reduction in 1842 to about eighteen mil- only by those who are now to suffer as to the inte- 
be derived either from nereased means or dimi- lions. Now, the present Administration, instead rest from such improvidence, but by a succeeding 
wants, and perhaps at the same time from || of keeping down the expenses in 1841 to less than || generation, who ate to suffer still more as to the 
greater skill in maneging them and wiser counsels. twenty millicns, or even as low as the twenty-two || principal, by refunding millions, which neivber they 
There is another striking illustration on this and a half of 1840,' unfurled ut once every sail, nor the Government ever received. If any usury, 
Pointin the other part of the bill. crowded every kind of expense, called acostly ex- || extortion, or waste, could justify repudiation, or 















































I belong to a debt-paying race. | represent a 
debt-paying State; and thank God no native or fo- 
reigner can obtain its scrip or bonds under par, or 


} 
_ Why is the additional five million loan, included tra session, made millions of new appropriations, | tempt to it, such conduct has a powerful teadency 
in that, wanted at all? and thus swelled the expenditures for 1841 to more || that way; though, from the bottom of my heart, I 
_ Would it be needed now if you wereable to suc- || than twenty-five millions. In this way a necessity || abhor every thing like repudiation of debt, whether 
ceed in borrowing money even at the rate of six was caused for more than five millions of the pro || ia public or private life. lana debi-paying man. 


Per ceni? a rate high for us in peace, with allour || posed joan. Again, this year the same Adminis- | 
Rational debt extinguished. No, sir. If you tration contemplates an expenditure of more tban 
have effected that by all your greatness, twenty-six millions, being eight more than what | " 
oe ressurces, glory, and popularity combined, || was proposed by the past Administration. There even above par—for not a dollar of them exist, or 
H would, upto this time, have been done under || together have created a necessity for thirteen mil- ever has existed, of a permanent character, under 
the last Treasury note bill, or under the former. || lions of loan. | its present form of Government, 
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Let us see how this matter stands, as to the ana- 
logies ard example: around us at the present mo- 
ment, when we are forced iato the market with a 
loan bill so exereding:y loose, and dangerons, and 
woprecedented in i's provisions. Some Senato s 
seem to forge! the change in the times and charac- 
ter of the country on the subjee! of a public debt 
It is no longer a matter of theory and conjecture, 
that the obligation «f contracts will never here be 
impaired, and the debts of individuala—the sacred 
loans to them-——never be sponged out by a retro- 
spective bankrupt law, and one, too, made avow- 
ediv to release the debtor forever rather than 
benefit the credi or. Nor is it any lerger a n atier 
of doubt, denial, and abhorrence, that even S ates 
themselves, ‘he American Siates, can ever fail or 
rc fase to pay the sacred loans to them punctually. 
The borrowers have had plighted faith, pable 
moraliiy, constitat onal daty, abil ty in population 
and wealth, all conseera’ed originally to dis- 
charge the interest and redeem the principal 
promptly; and yet bas it been done? Have not 
these borrowers been obliged in many cascex to sel] 
the evidence of these loans sometimes fur eighiern 
cents on the dojlar, and in others for thirty and 
sixty cents only on some of the largest States in 
the Union? And yet are we so purbliod and incon- 
siderate as not to sve the inevitable consequence of 
all this? If ot, can we suppose that these same 
capitalists and trokers, whether here or abroad, 
who have just been so sadly plundered, will rush 
forward and jend more to us, at a much less sacti- 
fice or depreciation, on the same p'ighted faith 
only—on the same public morality, population, 
wealth, and duty only?) The borrowers have no- 
thing more to re’y on yet-~the firm is no richer than 
all the separate partners. The ability of the whole 
in their mere population and resources is no more 
certain, to the extent of this loan, than that of many 
of the separate ind: b'ed States. Bat in these times 
it has turned out, as has been predicted ia all for- 
mer times, and realized in many in«tances, that 
promises with actual collateral secarity of lands 
and taxes, or other revenue sufficient to mest loans, 
and current expenses, is infinitely better and 
quicker in the market than promises without such 
security. This is the case with individvals; and 
most emphatically.is itso with Governments, with 
States, and confederacies. Hence those States 
that have ac'ually imposed taxes, or possess other 
resources «qual to the payment of their current ex- 
penses and interest on their ioans, are pot dircre- 
dited at all, or bat s'ightly, while others without 
such existicg income, or any other col’ateral 
pledge, are protested, and the'r bonds scorned. 
Even white this debate is going or, the bonds of the 
great Siate of Pennsyivania, before sunk below 
fifty cents on a doilar, (becanse wishout any ade- 
quate pledge to redeem them) have fallen in a sin- 
gle day five du!lars more on the hundred, in conse- 
quence of her Legislature having jast adjourned 
for two months withou: raiving asufficient revenue 
to discharge her current expenses and interest. 

But why dwell longer on analogies?) Where are 
our own bonds or scrip issaed in Jaly last? Where 
are our own T easury notes issued since January 
last? ~Depreciated—hawked about at a discount, 
protested, and refused for payment by every public 
claimant who has any prospect of obtaining any 
thing bév'er. In this cdepiorab'e conditicn we are 
urged to pass this bill speedily to remedy the evil; 
and yet are sending this ne@ scrip into the market 
without raising first a dollar of more revenue in any 
shape, of tariff or taxes, to meet the interest of our 
expenses—without taki*g back the proceed: of the 
Jands to assist ia this essential duty—without ma- 
terial retrenchme:t of any kind—with seventeen 
millions of permanent debt thus authorized, and the 
certainty of five or six more before we adjourn, if 
the present policy is persisted in—and, in fine, with 
an inceease now aceruing, legging fsr bebind our 
burdens, and not equal to our contemplated ex- 
pense into about ten millions a year. 

Look a mument at this last atiraction to confi- 
dence. See how it has turned out with States con- 
ducting in a similar iofatuaed manner. See how 
it has torned out with ourcelves thus far—ziving 
away great revenues when we are obliged to bor- 
rcw—increasing greatly our cxpenses when we 
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ought to redace them—and asking more confidence 
aod more Joans, afier we have slready failed, and 
without raising or pledging a dollar, that did rot 
exis: when the failure cecurred. 

it is trac, that this bill does what the bill of last 
July <id not, by making a pledge of the customs 


eentrally to meet thisloan, and thus recognising | 


ihe uiility of some kind of pledges. But the mis- 


forture in ths is, it ple dges nothing new—norhirg | 


adci ioral—no hing which did not exist, and would 
not exist, tobe applied to the debt, perhaps as faith- 
fully without the pledge as with it, though not with 
a like assurance and certainty as regards the credi- 
tor. Bat the pledge of the lan’s, contained in this 
amendment, would, on the contrary, be three to 
four millions a year of new means, new reve nve, 
new abilite; means, too, in our own possession and 
control, and not contingent or uncertain like a 
loan—means, also, voluntary, and not extoried by 
taxes, and hence doubtful, and often delayed— 
means coming in weekly and monthly, as wanted, 
and where wan'ed—means which we have always 
used from tke foundation of the Government, and 
the parting with which Jast sammer, under all the 
cirenmstances of the case, has been cne of the 
most fatal stabs to our credit, our financial charac- 
ter, and nationa’ honor, which it was in human 
power to inflict. 

Gentlemen have misapprehended the whole scope 
of this amendment, and the advaniages tothis loan 
in a repeal of the distribution, by regarding it as 
a mere question of pledging or not pledging to a 
creditor, in a colia'eral form, what you already 
possess, and are bound, in good faith, if able, to 
apply to his payment without a specitic pledge. 

In the vaci!lation and uncertainty of l*gislation, 

| and the distresses of the times, as well as in the 
constant occurrence of deficiency in means, it 
would clearly be useful to any particular crediter 
to have a priority or preference in the revenue, or 
some important branch of it, doing much service in 
case of a deficit; and the only mode of effecting 
this is by giving him a previous, specific, tangible, 
collateral pledge of a part of it, as is proposed in 
this amendmeat. 

But it would be infinitely more usefa! in other 
views, connected with this loan, to repeal the dis- 
ir: bution, not merely to use itas a p'edge, but so 
ax 'o add three or four millions more to our cer- 
tain and permanent income, so as to reduce the 
necessity of so large a loan, no Jess than the diffical- 
ty and sacrifices in effecting it, and so es to increase 
our ability, and of ccurse our credit, to a like ex- 
‘ent 10 meet all our public engagements, whether 
of debts or otherwise. 

Let us look a moment at these objects sepa- 
rately. 

1. With those cons‘dering an actual pledge, either 
conducive to success, er success on better terms, 
the lands present a ‘arge and valuable auxiliary. 

The House of Representatives have, by this 
bill, shown their confidence in a pledge by inclyd- 
ing the customs. If they (the customs) are useful, 
so would be the lands. If they will help to re- 
duce the interest on the discount, so will the lands. 
The President, also, has recommended a suspen- 
sion or repeal, evidently to aid the loan by a 
pledge, as well as for other purposes. Our past 
history is also full ef evidence that a pledge of 
these very lands has been deemed useful in secur- 
ing loans. They were pledged in the very first 
funding and loan bill under the Consti‘ution, as 
has been often stated before at this session. But 
more thin this, they remained pledged till the Re- 
volutionary debt was extinguish:d, as late as 1835. 
This is the reasen why the pledge of them was not 
repeated during the late war, while old taxer, new 
taxes, and the sinking fund, were all pledged over 
and overagain. The lands bad been already de- 
voted and consecrated to pay a part of the price of 
our liberties. But we, like Americans and honest 
men, gave every thing else as security for our pub- 
lic faith ia the second great stroggle with our an- 
cient oppressors; and nobly have we redeemed 
thore promires. Tne security was pot confined, as 
the chairman supposed, [Mr. Evans,] toa stipula- 
tion to raise more taxes, but it was extended to the 
whole sinking fund of eight millions, and new 

| taxes raised, direct and internal. The whole were 
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dedicated to this sacred object. They Went go 
to engage, not even afler peace, to repeal the 
unless substituting something else as valyay 
[Scetion 5, of act of Dee. 23, 1814.) 

Such a course as this, pursued in 179 
1814, instead of being degrading, deroga 
humiliating, was, on the contrary, honest, 
manly, houo.able fora deb'or—Ametican jn 
and Anglo Saxon in feeling. Remember, that 
are asking favors, not conferring them—depp 
on our creditors for money and indulgence 
should it be from us to ill treat, or trifle with, 
leave them insecure. Ensland always pig 
bew taxes for her loans tll, as geutlemen hays 
plained, they could, from the size of her ¢ 
no avail. Such a pledge secured the very det 
which the Bank of England itself rested jn jts , 
gin. Aad when Governments are discredited 
the stock market, and become beggars for |og 
they must not assume a lofty part, and be choo 
of their terms, but give usual security and y 
certainty, if expecting success within any reas 
able secrifice. To be sure, we are not torn by j 
ternal di.sensions somuch as Spain, notwithst 
ing what is occurring in one of the States (Rho 
Island) in a struggle for popular right-; yet we 
ina condition of great pecuniary discredit, 
must expect 10 be asked for ample security. 3p 
has had to place the Rothschilds in the receipt 
the income of her quicksilver mines for their 
curity. Even the revenues of Cuba have be 
talked of asa pledge placed under the coniro| 
some third power for the safety of still fur 
loans. And isit unworthy for us to pledge 
own lands, won by the valor of our forefathers 
pledged by their honesty and fidelity to their obj 
gations, and which, pared with instead of pled 
curing the last half year, have been a fruitf 
source of all our present pecuniary woes? Such 
a pledge has likewise been most strenuously adyy 
cated by the great founder of Awerican finane 
and in his second report on public credit in 173 
enforced it as always judicious by reasons the me 
irresistible. Are we wiser in these matters 
Hamilton? Is it disreputab'e for us to do, inm 
ters like these, what such men as he and Madi 
and Washington approved? Is it degradatio 
to follow in their footsteps? or to seek to 
cure well and pay promptly all that we o 


There is a lurking conviction in the bill, asi 


comes to us that a pledge is useful, or why are 
cus'oms pledged? There is such a conviction 
the Executive al-o, cr why has he recommen 
the suspension of the distribution to aid the loan} 
Is the Senate alone to disavow, repudiate, a 
disparage such opinions? And are we alone to 
gard it as dishonor to take a usual and effictu 
step to prevent dishonor? But it may be believ 
by some here and elsewhere, that though ast 
sion or repeal of the distritution is proper 


this emergency; yet it is not required to be made 


this bill, in the form of a pledge of the proce 
but may be made in a separa’e bill, after this p 
es, or in a bill raising the tariff above twenty 
cent. Such, I seteatied. is the view of my fr 


from Vi ginia, [Mr. Ancuer ] Now, sir, let 


conjare such gentlemen to reflect whether a suspe 

sion ur repeal, in the present form, and at the pre 
sent moment, would not have a double advantage; 
as it would not only render the loan more secaft, 


and hence obtainable, on better terms: bat it wo 


if done now, show at once to the moneyed world ttat 


we would not be obliged to borrow so m 
three or four millions. In that view, we 


certainly be m re likely to proeure what we want 
would be seen by all 
that our necessities had become less and our means 


ed, and at lower terms; as.it 


greater. 
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Bat if the suspension does not take place in this 


bill, or before itsis fang upon the world, the sus 


pension is not certain, and can have ne i 
whatever, in procuring this loan. If it is! 


ever to be su:pended or repealed —whether forms! 
ly pledged cr not—this is infinitely the bette 


ume. 


2. Again: whether pledged or not, the suspensiot 


now will convince the world that we 


sess, and not merely hope to raise three or four nil: 


lions more to aid in paying the interest and 
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this Joan, with our other large expenses. 
independent of the p'edge, is a most 
ve argument in favor of doing it now, be- 
ihe loan is throst in‘o the market. 
this view, the pledge of the customs already 
pil is not worth a biscuit, It is nothing of 
of ability, or Means, which is new and 
ai like the land recalled. It is merely 
uring from one box or column, the same 
io another box or colamn, but adds not a dol- 
our ability. It is only anew premise to 
~n an old ope—or paying aa old broken 
by an emply new one of similar charac er. 
» know, and feel, and admit, that we 
failed to get he money without the posses- 
of the Jand revenue. Wh;, then, will not all 
yestore it in order to see whether we may 
pe adle as we forverly were, to obtain leans 
ry. not only for six per cent. but five and four 
a balf, and that for short terms instead of the 
and sing one of twenty years. The proba- 
enue from these lands would alone pay six 
cent. interest on alean of fifty millions of do}- 
god would extinguish in four or five years the 
ie principal as well as interest of this proposed 


gs the Senator near me (Mr. ArcuEr] assert- 
ihe Treasury is now arid as a sand bank by the 
misrule of the past Administration—if he real- 
eves this—when we left it in high credit— 
tes at par, and all its debts punctually paid, 
was it made more bare by the acis of this Ad- 
ration Jast summer, giving away three mil- 
ofour former revenue, and increasing ex- 
s four or five millions a yeai? and when the 
iness is now disclosed to every eye—however 
fuland however prodaced—why will he not 
with us in restoring what the Treasury bas 
stripped of ? And why will he not do it now, 
ith, when most needed, and when its posses- 
wil save millions to the covntry in 
and capital? I appeal to bis patriotism and 
ment, 2s well as his common sense abont this, 
his preconceived opinions or sudden im- 


This view of the subj-ct goes far deeper, wider 
tthan the question of mere collateral secu 
ltinvelves an addition or increase of one- 
to our whole presentrevenne. Itis, in part, 
pplished forthwith. 

so far relieves the banks frem danger of sus- 
jon, by having their deposites withdrawn so 
ly by capitalists taking the loan. 

leaves more money to be loaned to merchants 
thers, as wellas exempts them more from 
collections by banks and capitalists to pro- 
money to invest in the loan. It also less in- 
present stockholders, and less defeats all the 
of other borrowers. 

more. It does not depend, like other re- 
on fature legislation, or future imports, or 
thances of irade and consumption. It has not 
telay and uncertainty even of aloan, which 
nquire, if abroad, at least three months; but 
tangible, specific, present, accessible. Some 
mouey is now in hand, the rest coming in 
a warted and where wanted. It does not 
ase the burdens or distresses of the people as 
fe laxes instead of it may, but is paid volun- 
yand for substance in retarn. Al! this, and 
more of weight, goes out to the community 
this very bill, and has an electrical effect in 
bg confidence in your increased ability, as 


= 
ze 


iincteared prudence. People see and feel 
ach by HMB you are resorting to a natural source of relief, 
should MBit aharch, oppressing and doubtful, one in 
, wanl- BM Sing s:ill greater taxes on those now so troken 
by all It is an immemorial and accustomed 


of supply in all our history—an inexhausti- 
td rich one, if not squandered, and one which 


in this MB beled, and always should help, to defray the 
he SUS HMB expenses which bave alone rendered the 
fluence , Such as the war for our Indepen- 
erefore Bie, be Indian wars since and hereafter, the ex- 
formal t of Indian utiles, ail our Indian anuui- 
bettet HB and the whole iw of ae Government 

sures sales, safety, cultivation, wealth, 
yensio® HIB, and happiness in connection with the na- 
ur 
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Nor is the repeal coutemplated in this amend- |) 
ment proposed merely to aid in discharging interest, || 
leaving the residue of the proceedsof thepublic lauds 
to lie idle, or be wasted as the Senator from Kea- 
tucky [Mr. Critrenpen] seemed to suppose. It | 
is cxpressly applied to redeem the principal as well 
as interes!, and the act,to which th’s is an addi- 
tion, provides expressly that the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, whenever having fusds, shall purchase || 
in the steck itse.f. Such is virtually the re: olution 
offered the other day by the Senator from Virginia, | 
[Mr. Rives] and such is the substance of the Pre- | 
sident’s recent message, recommending a sUs- | 
pension. 

In respect to that message, I do not hesitate to 
speek with frankness, though in praise of a poli- 
tical opponent. Considering that the Chief Ma- | 
gistrate so recenily signed the distribution bill, and | 
with what favor it is regarded by most of his | 
pariy, and with what deathlike tenacity it is ad- 
hered tc, I consider his recommendation to suspend 
its Operation during the present emergency, as 
evincing much good sense—elevated devotion to | 
duty over party feeling, and no little degree of 
magnanimity. I am no partisaan nor eulegist of 
those in power. ButI can appreciate fully the ob- 
s'acles to such a lofty course, and can do justice to 
this particular act, eyin in an opponent, however 
much I regret and disapprove many other mea- | 
sures of his Adminisiration. 

Nor can I forbear to add in favor of this recom- 
mendatien and of the amendment now under con- 
sideration, that they seem to me in strict accord. | 
with the original idea of a distribution of the pro- | 
ceeds of the public lands. 

The author of the project [Mr. CLay] expressly 
and repeatedly repudiated the idea of any distribution 
except of asurplus. Bat now, whatever may have 
been expec'ed last summer, ne surplus is preiend- 
ed to exist, or is likely toexist. Healso di:claim- 
ed, and has reprobated at this very session, the || 
idea of adistribution of any money raised by 
taxes. 

Yet it is demonstrable that to the full extent of 
this distribution, and most think to a ‘much greater 
extent, taxes must be imposed, if it takes place; 
and what difference does it make to the community 
whether the taxes are imposed for the purpose of 
distribution, or as the inevi'able consequence of 
distribution? Toe auihor of it, also, voted at the 
last session for a distribution, which was to be sus- 
pended the moment duties were imposed above 
twenty percent. He thus virtually stipulated, es 
far ax be or the Jaw could, that the distribution 
should then stop. The bill, it is well known. could 
not have passed without such @ stipulation. What, 
then, becomes of the propriety, courtesy, duty, 
of seeking now to violate that stipulation? 
And if it is not to be violated, and the duties 
are to be raised above twenty per cent. as 
cur opponents insist, then does it not comport with 
the spiritas well as the letter of the distribution act 
to suspend it; and if to suspend it soon, then to do 
it at once, rather than some months hence? Now it 
will accomplish two great obj-cts, ra‘her than one, 
as it will aid greatly in «ffectiog a favorable loan, 
which it could not do unless now. In other words, 
the original gift of the lands was, by its express 
terms, to revert on contingencies, which have sub- 
s'antiaily happened. The amendment is, then, 
substantially abiding by the original prine'pies cf 
the distribution, as well as the act itself, instead of 
being a wanton violation of them. It is, also, pur- 
suing a really stable, rather than fickle policy. 
It is truthfal, honest, safe, prudent, profitable, and, 
in every view, to my mind, deserving the suppert 
of even those who voted for the act of distribution 
itself, on any fixed principles similar to these 
avowed by its author. 

But there is another question conzvcted with the 
rereal proposed in this amendment, about which | 
offered some views to the Senate on a fcrmer occa- 
sion, and which the Senator from Viiginia, oppo- 
site, (Mr. Rives,] has urged in this debate. It is 
of a very grave charac'er, and involves an alierna- 
tive, no Jess momentous than this repeal of the 
distribution or a probable necessity to resort to 
direct taxes. Your plan is (o raise at least twenty- 
six millions a year by the tariff. If you recall the 
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lauds, you aced not raise bat twenty-three, and if 
you retrench properly beside, you need not raise 
twenty millions by a tariff. These last you might 
gei, but how is this twenty-six millions to be ob- 
ebtained from a tanfin umes jike these?—times 
embarrassed beyond precedent—no Siate loans 
abroad to come heme in goods—no eredit, but cash 
payments, and those in specie, or its equivalent, 
instead of depreciated paper, and a new bankrupt 
billin force for debtors, rather than creditors, and 
thus breaking up a'l trust from abroad to the im- 
porter, as well as from the importer to the retailer, 
and fiom the retailer to the farmer, mechanic, and 
laborer. Who will be so gteedy to cbiain here- 
after mere promises? Hollow promises to pay for 
merchandise, which may all at any moment be 
sponged ont, and the destructive process repeated a 
huncred times if necessary, through all ciasses of 
the community? 

Let us examine this a litI® in detail. The chair- 
man expects now to obtain from du'ies under the 
present laws, aceruice in 1842, only about thirteen 
millions of dollars. By what magic is the other 
thirteen to be procured from the same source ? 

The Senator from Rhode Island bas a very sum- 
mary mode of accomplishing it, by putting twenty 
per cent. On the average amount of free goods for 
several years back, before the present tariff law 
passed, and including among them three years of 
of the highest importaticn in cur history. This is 
a little too sweeping and loose for a body like this, 
and for critical times like these. Why, sir, though 
that averege was from various causes swollen to 
near seveuty-one millons; yet the actual amount 
of free good. in 1840, wes only fifty-seven mi'- 
licns instead of seventy-one; and in 1841 only 
about fifty-four millions of free goods imported 
and retainedia the coun'ry. But this is not all. 
By the present tar ff near eighteen millions of free 
articles, besides tea and coffe, and about thirty mil- 
lions with them, are still left free. Put then twenty 
per cent on the balance of twenty-four and twen- 
ty-seven millions, and you would obtain a nett ad- 
ditional revenue of little over one-fourth what is 
needed. If you place twenty per cent. on tea and 
coffee also, and leave scarcely avy thing free ex- 
cept specie and articles to aid in our manufac- 
tutes, even then not half enough will be pro- 
cured. 

Adopt another form of calculation. The im- 
poris, not re-exported in 1840, were about ninety- 
five millions, and in 1841 near one hundred and 
nine millions, Now substract from these only the 
thirly-millions at present free, and twenty per 
cent. on the balance of sixty-five or seventy-nine 
millions, would yield a gross revenue of only 
about thirteen to fiffeen mil ions, and a nett one of 
at least a million and a half less. Tax tea and 
coffee at a iike rate, reducivg the free list to eigh- 
teen mill ons, and still the nett revenue on such an 
amount of imports, at twenty percent. will be but 

fourteen and avhalf to sixteen anda half millions 
instead of twenty six millions. : 

The Senate, however, kcow full well thata tax 
of twenty per cent. on articles before free, will 
diminish the amount of them, which can be pur- 
chased and consumed; and hence that these im- 
ports would, with only that tax, have been smaller 
in both 1840 and 1841. What, then, are they 
likely to be in 1842, with a tax of twenty per 
cent. onail before free, except eighteen million? 
anc besides this, with ca-h dutics—a bankrupt sys- 
tcra—no State loans coming home—and an indebt- 
ed, embarrassed, and otherwise highly taxed ecm- 
munity. tis palpable that you could get ten 
millions more by a tarff,fonly on the hypothesis 
thet under all these untowatd circumstances, and 
with the tariff more than doubled, we should im- 
port lawfully and consume quite as much as 
needed in 1840, with haif of the whole entirely 
free—a credit sys'em of three to six months with- 
out interest—no bankrupt bill—some Siate loans 
returning .in goods, end a country less embar- 
rassed. 

How irrational! If tea acd coffee were included 
rather than teke back the Jands, the tariff need not, 
on that bypothesis, be increased quite £0 much. 
Bat still, 1. must go as high as thirty-six or thirty- 
seven per cent. to procure a bett revenue of twenty. 
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six millions; and the whole imperts must also con- 
tinue to be as large. But in such en event, the 
regular imports, instead of keeping up to what 
they were in 1840, would, under cireamstances so 
very different, be supplied in many cases by smug- 
giing, and agreat diminution would also happen 
in the whole consumption of foreign merchandise, 
however obtained. So that you probably could 
not realize twen'y-two millions instead of twenty- 
six. You would get protection, I grant. You 
woald in many cases obtain entire prohibition. 
That would suit the Senator on my right [Mr. 
Simmons] and his manufactures. Bat will it give 
you revenue—encagh revenue—'wenty-six mil- 
lions of revenue? That is the question. Why, sir, 
that Senator and his friends desire this very state 
of things, in order to diminish imports, and, conse- 
quently, revenue is diminished, too. If a higher 
tariff did not diminish imports, but leave them as 
they are, or allow they to augment, let me ask 
what use would the increase of duty be to the manu- 
facturers? 

Away, then, with the fanciful, impracticable 
idea that'you can obiain revenue enough by a ta- 
rif to equal your wants of twenty-six millions, 
without adopting this amendment, recalling the 
Jands, or without resorting to direct taxes and ex- 
cise. 

li may be imagined by some, that afier a year or 
two, if not now, the imports may again increase suf- 
ficiently —as the exportsin general increase gradu- 
ally when left untrammelled. 

This would be the case, were it not for the en’ 
tire revolution in commerce that will be effected 
by cach duties and the bankrupi system, as well 
as the permanent and increasing check on imports 
imposed by the increase of domestic manufactures 
under so high a tariff. But those circumstances, 
when all combined, will make our imports not 
only low, but the quantity consumed in the coun- 
iry continue stationary, if not retrograde. 

{Mr. Agcuer here observed that this might be 
deemed an advantage. ] 

Yes, sir, an advantage to the manufactures— 
high and effectual protection enough to them, but 
not to the consumer who i; obliged to pay more 
for his necessaries. ‘The only question bere, how- 
ever, is, Whether it will cause a higher revenue 
from customs. Seldom has our consemption in- 
creased in any degree corresponding with our po- 
pulation. This would be nota littl remarkable, 
if our population bad not spread Westward in 
agriculture, and had not, in the Eastern and Middle 
States, become more devoted to manufactures. 
Hence the consumption of foreign goods, instead 
of increasing ina ratio with population, has been 
almost stationary, over several great periods of our 
history. The tables are before me, reported to 
Congress by the Treasury Department in Decem- 
ber, 1839, giving our yearly consumption of fo- 
reign articles since 1789. The result is, that 
though we consumed in 1820 about fifty-six and a 
half millions, and in 1790, only twenty-two and a 
half, doubling in thirty years—as few manufac- 
tares existed then—yet, in every subsequent pe- 
riod of ten years, the increase in consumption has 
been trifling. In 1800,the amount consumed was 
about fifty-two millions, a d in 1830, only fifty- 
six, or an addition of but four millions in thirty 
years. Again, in 1810 the consumpticn was sixty- 
one millions, and in 1840, but eighty nine, or less 
than fifty per cent. even under imports forced on 
us unnatorally by large State loans. In that pe- 
riod, however, our population had augmented over 
one hundred per cent. It is evident that con- 
sumption must fall off again muck from 1840, by 
means of a high tariff, cash duties, and pecuniary 
embarrassments. So that even the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance last December, com- 
puted our whole imports the ensuing six years, as 
likely to be om an average not over one hundred 
and sixteen millions. 

A few days ago I understood him to consider his 
former estimate too high, as it andoubiedly is. 
Bu', taking that, and deducting eighteen millions 
re-exported, and we have ninety-eight millions left 
for consumption. This is too high, probably, by 
thirty percent. Yet, taking from even that the 
present free list of thirty millions, and the balance 
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of sixty-eight millions at a daty cf tweny 
per cent. would yield only thirteen millions and a 
fraction. This would leave so much more to 
be raised es to require forty per cent, 
duties on a like large import to produce only 
the gross amount equal fo the nett revenue 
anticipate’. But with any per cent. whatever, 
even taxing tea and coffee, ic is extremely doutt- 
fal whether the expectation can be realized of ob- 
taining twenty-six millions of nett revenue from 
customs alone. Why, sir, what bas our whole 
history, recorded facts, ant not mere speculation 
or theorizing, shown on this point? Never, under 
the high tariffs cf 1824 and 1828, have we received 
in nett revenue from customs as much as twenty- 
six millions except in two years, when such large 
amounts were coming home in foreign goods fer 
State loans, and swelling the amount, artificially, 
so much beyond all expectation and all precedent. 
Then, also, the free articles were but little more 
than half in value what they are now, without tea 
and coffee. 

On no other occasion in our entire existence asa 
nation have the customs yielded so much, except 
in the two peculiaryearsat theclose of the late war, 
when the duties were doubled, and large imports 
were compelled, in order to supply the priva‘ions 
of a three years’ war. 

Is it not, then, a miserable delusion, with a 
geod supply on band of foreign merchandise, and 
the whole credit system itself, as well as i's infla- 
tions, private and State, exploded, to expect now, 
that under even double the present rate of duties, 
we can realize twenty six millions net income 
from customs? 

Do gentlemen forget, likewise, that nothing is so 
delusive asto rely on averages since 1834—ave- 
rages in a period of unparalleled expansions of all 
kinds and excesses that never can be repeated 
while the severe pain and losses sustained by them 
are fresh in recollection? 

Why, sir, as explained more fally in the annual 
repcrt on the finances in December, 1839, we im- 
ported ina few of those years of over-action not 
only an amonnt equal to our exports, and a fair 
profit on them, but one equal to those and most of 
the loans preeured abroad in the same period. I 
think the excess was near a hundred and thirty 
millions. Rather than expect or wish a repetition 
of this extravagance, we may well pray God to 
avert it, if there was the smallest likelihood of its 
occurrence. No, it is impossible. What follows? 
Simply that persisting in your other resolutions, 
you, who gave away the lands to relieve the Siates 
from direct taxes, will be forced to resort to direct 


taxes yourselves in order to supply the deficiency. . 


What admirable wisdom and gain to the commu- 
nity! 

The pilot at the belm of State says, then, as to 
the lands, manfully, bravely, skilfully on this oc- 
casion at least, take them back. Public sentiment 
re echoes, take them back. Reason and sound po- 
licy equally enjoin the same. Bat the Senator 
from Rhode Island, (Mr. Simmons,] as he gets 
three milljons more protection to manufactares if 
the lands are not taken back, Jaments the evil this 
course will cause to the States, our partners in the 
firm of the General Government, our brethren or 
sisters in the same family of the Union. 

What, sir! an evil to require them to return what 
they canpot retain without paying for it in a larger 
tariff the same sum, witb costs of collection, transfer, 
and distribution, &c. added, equalling, probably, 
twenty-five to fifty per cent.! To require them 
to release this Indian gift!—this burden of 
twenty-five or fifty dol'ars more in every hundred 
for all they get! But besides this, who in the 
States are relieved from direct taxes most, and who 
are burdened most by substituting for them the ta- 
rif? It is property—the wealthy—that are at- 
tempted to be exonorated from direct taxes—in 
order to throw additional burdens on consumption, 
or the middling and poorer classes, who pay per 
head nearly as much under a tariff as the most 
wealthy? 

Sueh is your boasted relief proposed by the dis- 
tribution! But if you cannot obtain enough by 
a tariff, and must yourselves resort to di- 
rect taxation, will Serators inform me whether 
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then even the wealihy, or property, are tei, 
by payig under our direct taxes LWENLY five of 
per cent. more for double collection, commis 
&c. than they would, in the first insiance, y 


‘the State system of direct taxes. 


From these considera'ions it must ere this 
occurred to the whole Senate, that there isineg 
in the success of this amendment a dee 
of character. This is, in,truth,a question ps 
as important, if not more so, to our succes 
loan, than an increase of revenue to the exten 
three millions. Because, by taking back the 
instantly, and before the loan is at'empied, wh 
we pledge them or not, we exhibit to the publ 
returnirg sense of right to the interests of the @ 
ral Government—a returning foresight in finaye 
a returning prudence and precaution in danger. 
disposition to rise above mere party meas 
and the wisdom to lock to facts and argumenis 
the spirit of measures rather than to bald forms 

We shallevince efforts—rea) e ffurts—pragig 
efforts, to succeed without making unneces 
sacrifices—effoits adapted to obtain better tg 
and redeem our promises, as well as make the 
and efforts like those of individuals asking ind 
gences, directed prudently to secure, no less ih 
indemuify, in the end, those who are so obliging 
to grant those indulgences. Such a course 
improve our character as 10 moneyed matiers, 
inspire confidence; while the opposite course y 
shake confidence. Such a system of conduct 
private life wins trust and better terms in borr 
ing; while its opposite, even with more means 
prospective, disappoints and disgusts, saps {4j 
alienates regard, and prevents success, 

Why should we in this business slight the ¢ 
rience and axioms of all people, as well as all G 
vernmen's? Are we alone likely to succeed op 
set of principles and un‘er a series of measy 
which every where else, and in all recorded jj 
have led both individvals and nations to pecunia 
disgrace and bankruptcy? Is it left to this age g 
this Administration alone to be wiser than all 
tiqaity or modern times, and outstrip all 
Neckers and Hamiltons of the past? Consider 
tions like these bear strongly on the question 
characier, and character, quite as mach as pro 
ty, is necessars to insure success in borrowing. 

Who ever before heard of an individual or G 
vernment, when out of money and emba 
giving away a sum equal to one fifth of all they 
manent ipeome anticipated? Or, when out of 
ney and emtarrassed, not only do that, but ald 
same time increase expenses neatly one-fouritt 

Most clearly such conduct cannot but have 
disastrous influence.on any loan aitempied; 
to change this conduct to the reverse, would 
clearly operate very favorably on such a loa 
Again: who ever before heard of an individual 
Government, out of money and embarrassed, 
thus, also, out of credit, refuse either to give see 
rity for loans, when in its power, or increase 
revenue when in its power, by an-easy addition 
it of three or four millions? 

Tous out of money and out of credi', how abs 
is it to anticipate more credit while remaining 
the same condition and with the same characier 
expect success in a loan without either new ste 
ty or néw means, but merely to repeat the ele 
round of every spendtbrift and bankrupt, by of 
ing new promises for others already broken, 
new and greater sacrifices, discounts, and ust), 
repair o'd breaches of contraci?. This courne 
also characteriz’d by a changeableness and ind 
sion of character, equally fatal to any prospect 
success in borrowing. 

By taking back the lands now, under all 
circumstances, we abide by the spirit of the ¢ 
bution, while by a refusal io do it, we are uns 
and vacillating. Once, likewise, they were l 
given away only wken a surplus existed in 
Treasury; now, when none exists. Once, they 
to be taken back, if the duiies must be raised a 
twenty per cent; now, they are not 10 
Once, they were to be held to pay the . 
of the Union; now, they are not to be. 
they were to be recalled if war occurred; now, © 
are not tobe, though forced into numerous PI 
rations and increased expenditures for wal}, 
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. jnciple, is equiva'ent, in this respect 
laa “7 though the disastrous Florida 
gill continues, which the friends of the present 
jpistration promised to finish in a -ingle wonth. 
at a few other arguments used, and changes 
anced in financial matters, as bearing on the. 
a consistency at d firmness of character in those 
sare to seek. by this loan the confidence of ca- 
si: and the community. 

the friends of the Administration generally 

‘ argue against the ulility of any pledge 
ae a this loan; while the House of 
sentatives by the votes of almost all their 
4s there, have mseried in the bill a p'edge 
ihe duties, and nobody amnz them here 
ves to strike it out. ‘Phe same friends here, 
especially the chairman of the Committee cn 
snce (Mr. Evans] argues that a short loan can 
obtained on better terms, or will be bigher in 
oe in the market than a long loan; ard yet he 
son keeping in the bill a power to make the 
stloanever authorized in this country, in a 
nod of peace. 
Nex', their Secretary of the Treasury in 1841, 
ed for only twelve years; now the same officer 
ys fora jong loan, and twenty years is given. 
4 year the majority in Congress thought three 
jong enough; now the same majority insists 
twenty is not too long. Last year Congress ex- 
easly prohibited any sale of the loan below par, 
has always been done in peace, except in 1798 
pw it is proposed expressly to permitit, and to 
extent, and without any limitation. But one 
ef month since, the Senate likewise resolved, al- 
ost unanimourly, that the expenses of the year 
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ie ght tobe met by means raised within the year; 
all G@Bnd the author of the resolution [Mr. Cray] urged 
d on early passage as one measure calculated to re- 
eas e puble confidence and improve our credit. 
d ti yw, in the teeth of all that, we gravely propose 
CUniMEEM postpone the payment of at least ten millions of 
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expenses of the present year; not only beyond 
present year, but for twenty years, and to bur- 
with them the next generation, or our children 
dour children’s children. 
Again: the loan bill is hurried, because it is said 
money is needed now, has been needed fer 
onlhs; and yet we propose to make a bill in such 
form as is not expecied to succeed in this coun- 
,but to go abroad and require at least three 
mnths to make full inquiries, and receive returns. 
olher words, we refuse to adopt the amendment, 
nd take back the proceeds of tne public lands at 
ee, When at Once wanted, when constantly com- 
yit,and which are the best security to obtain more, 
dwhich would the mselves yield much more, but for 
ipable _neg'ect in advertising them, and we sub- 
litle in this emergency a means of precuring the 
ynot likely to succeed at all, except at ruin- 
discount, and then afier a quarter of a year’s 
y. Recollect, also, that these things are not 
me in a corner, or under a bushel, but on the 
pase top. The whole country, as well as capi- 
asts, Witness and scrutinize and weigh the kind of 
maracier evinced by such a course of proceeding. 
ltis known on both sides of the Alantic, that 
ver before, in peace, have we authorized such a 
le of stocks at a depreciation, except in the Ad- 
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‘ in peace, have we atiempted to shuffle off the 
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Hen! expenses by a lvan, til the next generation, 
never before, in peace, have we been subject- 
0 pay more than six per cent. and seldom so 
a, except under the unfortunate extravagatces 
; They a'l see and understand, that in 
Way a permanent and large national debt is to 


ai established without war, and our farms vir- 
. ye Mortgaged to secure it forever, and often 


foreigners. The borrower is thus made servant 
i the lender, and no evcape from the usury, 

“orion, or immense loss involved in such 
loan, but in utter bankruptcy or repudia- 
The last, is deprecated and dreaded; yet 
vin those who will hereafter be requested to 
large sams of discount, not.a dollar of which, 
eruader them or their fathers, ever’ went into 


is mach in this to make us pause, and 
‘0 make lenders pause. The history of 


Station of the elder Adams. ‘That never be- ~ 


Loan Bill—Mr, Woodbury. 


this novel and derogatory proposition, both as to the 
length of time and the sacrifice of our steck for any 
thing it may chance to bring, is not alittle curions. 
Twenty years were not dreamed of last July by Mr. 
Ewing or any body else, He recommended 
only iwelve years, and Congress sanctioned but 
three. Atthe commencement of ths session, Mr. 
Forward recommended in his annual report a 
longer time than three, but he does not hint at even 
twelve years, much less twenty; and the latier time, 
must have been adopted, I fear, from some wretched 
precedent of State cr city borrowing in the late 
ruinous speculations, and which have sunk the 
credit of several of them down, first to freezing 
point, and then to zero, 

As to the other prc ject of selling the stock for 
what it will bring, 1t was not tolerated at all by Mr. 
Ewing—not even hinted at by Mr. Forward in his 
annual repor'—is expressly prohibited in all our 
other loan bills in peace, except the reprobated one 
of 1798, and it is also forbidden in most of the 
States, however despeiate in other respects about 
their credit. Whoever is the author of so 
derogatory a proposition, its first appearance, 
to my eye, was from New York, and probably 
the purlieus of Wall street, in the printed letter in 
my hand, dated March 8, 1842. In that, among 
other matters, it is observsd, “The loan bill must 
be passed, and the stock suld to the highest bidder.” 
Since that, we hear constantly, morning, noon, and 
night, the only specific or panacea among the wise 
financiers in boih Houses—**The loan bill must be 
passed, and the stock sold to the highest bidder.” 
This ast thriftiess and destructive shiit to sell the 
stock ‘to the highest bidder,” and that for twenty 
years, seems to be the very alpha and omega of the 
wisdom now connected with our finances. Sir, 
only three days after the date of that dictatorial let- 
ter, the present Secretary of the Treasury himself 
writes to the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
aod Means in the o'her House, requesting “a pro- 
vision in the loan bill, by which the stock can be 
sold for whatever it will bring.” 

This is the wretched finale of all that skill, eco- 
nomy, and prosperity, with which a new Ad- 
ministration was to relieve all the distresses of 
the community at large, and especially conduct 
the finances of the country on mostaccurate, sav- 
ing, and wonderfully improved plans, compared 
with what preceded it. Our opponents took the 
Treasury in success‘ul opera'ion on the fourth of 
March, 184l—every demand paid puactually 
—public credit never higher or qnicker—its 
stocks and notes at or above par—no debt 
‘beyond five and a half millions, temporary 
and the power to issue five millions more of 
Treasury notes, if necessary, besides nea‘ly a mil- 
lion of dollars in money on hand. Yetin a single 
year, during pro‘ound peace, all our fiscal opera- 
tions bave become stagnated and embarrassed— 
debis protested for non-payment—creditors and 
con!ractors at times without either money or even 
depreciaied Treasury notes—public credit de- 
stroyed, and our stocks driven from the marke!—a 
debt contemplated, permanent or temporary, which, 
by the clese of 1842, mustequal at leasttwenty four 
millions—revenue falling off—expenses increas- 
ing, and no effeciual remedy able to be devised by 
this Administration but to follow the Wall street 
command; and after one Ica bill last July ina 
permanent form, and another last January in the 
thape of Treasury notes, to introduce a third one 
within eight months, and cry out to all, “The loan 
bili must be passed, and the stock sold to the highest 
bidder.” 

Ws seem as yet hardly aware of the diseredit 
we ourselves, by refusing ‘o amend this bi!] in any 
important respect, throw on our own loan. We 
brand on its front ignominy and depreciation. We 

invite shaving of the deepest cut, by refusing to 
adopt the only amendments which can avert it, 
first to take back the lands, and then shorten the 
period cf the loan, and prchibdit any sale under par. 
Afier adopting those in succession, we might then, 
to avoidall risk«f failure, authoriz* giving seven or 
eight per cent. interest, if found to be necessary; 
though it would be mach less likely to be required. 
Then the payment of even that interest for only 
four or five years, would not be equal to one-tenth 
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of the lo:s on a loan for twenty years, though at a 
| smaller rate of interest. If we cannot retrieve our 
| credit in four or five years, so as to borrow money 
}} at par, or pay it off, our affairs mast continue 
to be sadly conducted. If we do not mean to pay 
| off the current expenses in peace by the end 
| of five years more the stewardship over the public 
|| affairs should at once be changed. Look at an 
| illustration on this point in figures. 

| If we take back the lands, and pledge them as 

|| proposed in this amendment, and then shorten the 
| termof the loan to five years, and, prohibiting a 
| sale below par, are ob iged to give eight per cent. 

| interest for the eleven millions of money, then, the 

| whole principal goes into the Treasury, without 

| deduction, posierity is not burdened, nor tempted 

| into wrong, and we have to pay in interest, dis- 

| countand prineipal, only $14.000,000. Butif we 

| refuse such amendments, and are obliged to make 
a discount on the loan, so as to yield eght per cent. 

| for twenty years, which is what our present six 

| percent. stock is selling at; the d scount must be 

| so ¢xorbitant that we will get not over eighty four 
dollars for every hundred. ‘That loss, with the 

| six per cent. interest paid on the whole one hun- 
| dred for twenty years, will compel us to pay more 

| then four times as much for the money we get, as 

| we should in the other care. 

| If wesold thiss«ck ata less of only ten dollars 
} in one handred, or for nivety, which is about 7 per 

| cent. and is low as can be expected at this 
(| moment, we lose at once over a million of dollars 
in principal, and we pay an interest for twenty 
years on one tenth of the whole principal, which 
|| we never get, aud that would, if put at compound 
|| interest, equal two millions more in the twenty 

|| years. Thus quite three millions will be sacrificed 
of interest and principal, or a sum equal to more 
than one fourth cf the whole loan authorized. 

Let me remind the Senate that we go into the 
market not only with this exposure to ruinous loss, 
but with an actual debt contemplated some mil- 
lions higher than what this bill will fund. 

Itis manifest, on a little scratiny, that following 
out the policy proposed on the other side, the real 
debt at the end of this year will be near twenty-three 
millions, instead of only seventeen, as some suppose, 
or only twenty-one millions, as others suppose, So 
that the public and moneyed men will perceive that 
even this ‘oan, ii the Treasury notes are all fanded, 
as gentlemen on the other side profess to intend, is 
forthwith or soon to be followed by enother perma- 
nent loan nearly half as large as this. Because the 
Secreiary of the Treasury makes the deficiency in 
his report, at the commencement of the year, likely 
|| to be, by i's close, near fourteen millions anc a 
quarter. He needed at least a million and a haif 
|; more on hand in the Treasury to facilitate disburse- 
ments and transfers. Since that, he is convinced, 
|| as the chairman is, {Mr. Evans,] that the customs 
|| will yield about three millions less in 1842 than he 
supposed. Supply that, and the amount to be left 
on hand, with the deficiency, and they equal near 
|| eighteen millions and three-fourths. Quite a mil- 
|| lion more will probably he lost in this loan by de- 
duction at the start, and must otherwise be made 
ap. So that this, and the old loan of six millions, 
will, with the eighteen and three-fourth millions, 
constitute an aggregate of near twenty-five millions 
|| of debt. Whatever reduction is made in expenses 
below the Secretaries’ estimate, will lessen thi‘s 
and whatever is added be Congress will in- 
crease it. Im order to carry your policy into 
effect of funding all the Treasury notes, as well as 
meeting these changes—another permanent loan 
may be needed of eight or nine millions. If you 
do not redeem the Treasury notes, but can and do 
keep them out, by paying six per cent. interest on 
them, you may make the who'e debt, if you please, 
near twenty-seven millions, because the old and 
pew permanent debi will be seventeen, and the old 
and new Treasury notes out will constitute bear ten 
millions more. This prospect is most dishearten- 
ing. But to keen eyed and sagacious capitalists it 
will look still worse than this if your course be not 
altered; because, be«ide another seven million loan 
in 1842, in addition to this, under a form either 
permanent or as Treasury notes, they look at the 
ensuing years. Then, as things now’ stand, not 
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much more can be rai-ed at present by a tariff,and 
yvur expenditures bid (air to exceed your receipts 
anoually at jeast ten millions, unless you take 
back the lan¢s, retsench greatly, or resort to direct 
taxes. Nobody believes that you dare a'tempt the 
latier, or to impcse internal duties. And hence, if 
you will pot repeal the distribution bill, or reduce 
much more the expenses, utter insolvency and na- 
tional repudiation glare at usall in the face. Bat 
how would the scene be changed by adopting a 
different policy, even at thisla'e day, and after 
the losses of 1841 of receipts from lands by not ad- 
vertising, and the waste by adding then five or six 
millioas to our expenses? 

Thus limit your expenses, as well you may, to 
twenty millions, and that not so low by two mi- 
jions as we contemplated and were fast approach- 
ing. Add three more to cover contingencies—debt 
and interest, and the whole expenditure need sot 
exceed iwenty-tbree millions. ‘Tis result we have 
yet in our Own power by culting down the new ap- 
propriations, aod if neeessary postponing or Jessen- 
ing some of the old oves. Ii it be not always tco 
800D oF too late, toG small or too large a case, too 
hard or too soft an instance for reduction, the re- 
trenchment can and will go to that extent, and as I 
have before shown, will Jeave all our great national 
e:tablishments efficient. There is not half so mach 
trouble or davger in facing such measures as many 
suppose. Ihave been through similar scenes of 
reduction from 1837 and 1838 to 1839, near six 
millions, and thence ‘o 1840 quite two and a half 
millions more. All this was before the Presi- 
dential _ election. We have only to im- 
tate this, and go on in a Jike conrse as wascon- 
tempia'ed in 1841, when retrenchment was to 
bring down the who'e expendiiure to twenty or 
eighteen millions. Toe task is far easier, becan<e 
the works and undertakings are finished, and old 
objects are accomplished yearly. This circum- 
Stance alone will lessen and continue hereafter to 
lessen the expenses almost as fast as proposed, if 
we forbear {rom ruoniog into new and unnecessary 
expenses. Resolve on it thea firmly—begin, and 
the business is at once baif done at your bands. 
How, next, shall we meet the twenty-three mil- 
lions propoved in the present 5 ear? 

By twenty millions from customs, as estimated 
by the chairman [Mr. Evans] in January last, or 
nineteen, as estimated by the Secretary, and one 
million more accruing this year above twenty per 
cent. which he omitted; add to this the receipts from 
the lands, if properly advertised, and the whole 
can be discharged. Butnow the chairman wishes 
to correct his former estimates and make something 
like three to four millions differ.nce in them in 
only two or three months. I trust, under this re- 
q'test, he will feel a little more charily hereafter, 
as well as those who are a:sociated with him, for 
any errors made by others in estimates. The Se- 
nator from Kentucky [Mr. Craitrenpen] has set @ 
god example on this point sioce his short experi 
ence in Executive office, by saying that he now be 
lieved no Administration—not even one under Ge 
neral Harrison—could get on without some mis- 
takes and wrongs. 

But correcting this error of three millions in their 
estimates, and putting a tax of only twenty per 
cent. on tea and coffee, we have an ample supply 
to discharge all tne necessary expenses of the year. 
As to the Treasury no‘es now ort, Senators will 
perceive that many of them would thus be extin- 
guished before the year ents, without any addi- 
tional loans. Bat what are not so disposed of I 
would cheerfully fund at six per cent. for a few 
years, on a pledge of ample security. They then 
come ai once to par in value and remain there, and 
the whole debt of every kind can and Will then, in 
a few years, be entirely extinguished. 

We should thus escape national bankruptey— 
milliens on millions would be savedtoa naked 
Treasary—pubiic credit would revive and escape a 
brand and degradation, under the terms of this loan, 
which can never be effaced. No temptation will 
be held out to repadiation—dreaded and sincerely 
deprecated repudiation. A. permanent national 
debt, built up in profound peace, would be most 
happily avoided. The sacred compromise, as to 
the tariff, ten years ago, would continue inviolate. 


Appropriation Billi—Mr. Ingersoll. 


The new compromise, solemply and explicitly en- 
acied at only the last session, will vot be profaned, 
The highly prized resolution of the di-tinevished 
Senator (Mr. Cray] who has just left us, pledging 
the Senate to raise means enough within the year 
to meet al! the expenses of the year, wili not be 
trodden under foot by his friends as soon as his 
back is turned. Wesha | refuse to show real vacil- 
lation and mutability, and at the same moment will 
evince the candor and courage to do right, however 
different in form from what party influences or 
party prejudices may countenance. Instead, then, 
of araking bad worse, and trying new and dange- 
rous experiments, we shall reiurn to ccurser, in 
matters of finance, sanctioned by the experience of 
all ages, im public as well sa lcietiae life. May 
we decide wisely, then, for thes our “ bane and an- 
tidote are both before us.” 


SPEECH OF MR. C. J. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the House of Representatives, April 14, 1842.—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the civil and diplomatic appropriation 
bill. 

The pending question being on the motion of Mr. Lin to 
strike out so much of the following item as relates to the mis- 
sion to Mexico: 

“No. 218. For salaries of the Ministers of the United States 
to Great Britain, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain, Mex- 
ico, and Brazil, seventy-two thousand dollars:” 

Mr. C. J. Incgrsont. moved to amend the amendment by re- 


ducing the sums of appropriation for the missions to Austria 
aud Prussia one half. 


Mr. INGERSOLL acknowledged that he had 
moved an amendment which he was not anxious 
to carry, merely for the purpose of saying some- 
thing on the subject of our foreign affairs. Over- 
wrought regulation, and other hindrances, render it 
extremely difficult to speak in order and in time in 
this House. Yet I trust, said Mr. L, that I shall not 
be out of either, in its judgment, while offering 
homage to peace, the greatest of all the objects of 
our consideration. None of the honorable gentle- 
men who have spoken on the amendment of the 
member from New York have been out of order in 
debate, with deference to better judgments, let me 
assert. And as this question of the right of speech 
presents a preliminary point more important than 
even the main subject, [I must endeavor, in the first 
place, to establish that premise, and clear the way 
of denials of right to say what I desire to submit. 

Here is the House resolved into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union on a money 
bill; and what is the well-established parliamentary 
law and the philosophy in that case? Why, that 


every member shall be heard as he chooses to speak... 


his mind, and that of his constituency, without re- 
serve or restraint, on national, local, sectional, for- 
eign, or any other affairs. Such I take the law to 
be; with no other limitation than the general spirit 
of decorum, comity, and propriety, which common 
sense obviously dictates. And it is a principle of 
vital importance, the infringement of which greatly 
deteriorates the dignity and usefulness of this House 
of Representatives. The authorities teach us, that 
when the Speaker leaves the chair, and we resolve 
ourselves into Committee of the Whole, we become 
an informal assembly of gentlemen, without unne- 
cessary regulation, to talk and ponder over what- 
ever may be the subject-matter. While it is usual 
and convenient for such committee to take a chair- 
man designated by the Speaker, yet, in theory, the 
committee selects its own presiding officer, who is 
nothing more than a mere moderator, with little 
power to enforce order. That emblem of control 
(the mace) which stands erect before us while the 
Speaker presides, indicative of his faculty of com- 
mand, is struck, is veiled, in committee. We see 
no more of it. We are resolved into informal 
meeting, to speak as often and whatever each one 
will—only within certain bounds of indispensable 
forbearance According to parliamentary rule, the 
chairman of a Committee of the Whole is not even 
allowed to occupy the Speaker’s chair; but, seated 
at the @terk’s table, in the least authoritative man- 
ner, to oversee and assist unrestricted discussion— 
in fact, mere conversation. sreerraery. Minaya an 
almost intangible breach of order, is unknown. We 
may talk nonsense, if so minded, as members of 
Congress sometimes do; and it is at least their priv- 
ilege to do so. 

I lay down this postulate, not because I want to be 
disorderly, licentious, or even expansive. The 
committee will probably acknowledge that I en- 


deavor always to be in order; and do not 

the floor. 1 speak but little here below, nor g 
that little long. But in behalf of a great’ and ext 
nal principle of representative government, [ cls: 
a right to utter the sentiments of those | rep = 
with the largest liberty. When so importay, 
organ of this body asthe Chairman of the Ways. 
Means enjoins it to be brief and sparing of 

and urges immediate action on a great money bill 
because, as he admonishes us, the army and the 
are waiting for their supplies, I demur to the dig 
gerous and unconstitutional doctrine. No enemy 
toeither army or navy, still I insist that itis better, 
much better—their supplies should be delayed tha 
that Congress should be stinted of the pj ri 
speech. The Committee of the Whole on the stay 
of the Union is the great safeguard of the coun. 
much more so than armies or navies. Moreover 
the fact is, that Congress are now in advance of tly 
usual annual period of the passage of the gener 
appropriation bill. 

The truth js, that in this House we are regulate 
and hurried to death. I have, for many weeks, bem 
struggling in vain to introduee a resolution on the 
greatest topic of public concern; about which | ay 
at last constrained to make this awkward motion gs 
a poe for submitting imperfect views of it. [ris 
otherwise inthe Senate. There, members enjoy the 
right of speech; and that is one chief reason 
that body, without better merits than this, has bee, 
rising in general esteem, while the House of R 
sentatives has been falling from its high estate, No 
member can broach, much less discuss, a subjer 
here, unless he comes always prepared for ey 
topic that may oceur during a whole session. 
aration before hand, or timely introduction of 
given one, is peneicable. He must snatch the 
floor, and catch the question ; shoot it as it flies; 
liable to be at all times called to order ; set down, 
cut off, or stifled under a mass of rules and perver. 
sion of parliamentary principles, the degenerae 
growth of recent legislation. In what was calle 
the reign of terror, during the administration of the 
noble parent of the venerable gentleman on my 
right, (Mr. Apams,) opportunity. was. regularly al. 
forded, by means of an answer to the Presidents 
speech at the opening of the session, for the whole 

ongress in both Houses to let off the effervescence 
of popular feelings. But we have declined to the 
despotism of enforced silence when the people de 
sire us to speak and to hear. Sir, it is contraryto 
the very nature of man, as well as the geniusof free 
government. The best definition of man is that of 
his most gifted exponent— 

Man is a creature holding large discourse, 
Looking before and after. 

Mark the teeming meaning of every word of this 
admirable description. Man is a creadwre; but the 
only one with power of speech, which he largely 
uses in every kind of discowrse. He looks tothe 
future and the past. He is a provident and dis 
coursing creature. That fine bull-bitch—as she may 
now be called, without meaning offence, Queen 
Elizabeth—sometimes rebuked Parliament for dat- 
ing to be such creatures.as her subject Shakspeare 
defined. But we take restraint, and inflict it on out 
selves; and thus impose on those who, as creatiltes 
of popular representation, have no right to. muzzle 
our trust: for we hold this first of all facultiesof 
freedom in trust for those who created us their 
resentatives, to use it without fear, favor, of 
striction—at least when in Committee of the Whole, 
giving away their money. While the Senate has 
become a Sort of didactic body, giving lectures 
laws, this House is a corps.of mutes, only speaking 
by stealth. It is as much to protest agains ro 
suppression of debate, as for the main oS 
I venture to intrude: I shall try to keep in ; 
to speak to the subject; but it must be arcortay 
my own expatiate notions of relevancy. 1 = 
down, however, if called to order; not only in 
mission, but ready acquiescence in bet judgmes, 
even though I may not coincide in it. 4). 

The committee will recollect that at se 
sion I moved some reduction of our foreign m* 
sions; since when, much reflection on the 
and consultation with the late Secretary of 
have satisfied me that some of them are 
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Affairs, there is a suggestion to this 
not perceive why the missions to Vi- 


Foreign 


ey d 
d - i ein, to Naples, and to Sardinia, with 
, Lcled rhaps some others, might not all of them be laid 


side, and consulates substituted, with small sal- 
ies attached to such consulates, as is the case 
+b those we maintain with the Barbary Powers. 

not believe thatthe mission to Turkey, as at 
sent constituted, is of any great use, except to 
yrnish a place of retirement for a gallant naval 
cer, whom I would be among the last to discom- 
wt, But, inasmuch as the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, with the experienced gentleman from Mas- 
schusetts [Mr. Adams] at their head, have reported 
sthe House, together with a letter from the Secre- 
ary of State, that it would be inconvenient, in the 
wresept state of our relations abroad, to change 
ny of these establishments, I am not so bent 
nthe retrenchment and economy i desire, as at 
istime, and in defiance of such authorities, to 
makethe attempt; but willingly adjourn it to some 
iure period, trusting that, before I leave this 
slace, it Will be in my power to suggest a more 


D On the sonable organization of all our foreign establish- 
ch [ay Men's, in better harmony with the nature of our 
otion glmyepublican institutions. It is not for the purpose, 
it. iti nerefore, of endeavoring to accomplish such an 


object that I now trouble the committee. I am de- 
idedly opposed to the motion of the honorable gen- 
leman from New York, (Mr. Liny,) and indiffer- 
nt for the success of my Own amendment ; but de- 
sirous, on this occasion, of submitting, not only to 

ongress, but the country, some views of this sub- 
ject, as connected with the great question of peace 


1. Prep. Mor war which is now supposed to be pending. 

of aay There is one aspect of our missions, however, 
itch the MM which has seldom, if ever, been presented—that, 
it flies; recisely as we export foreign ministers, do we im- 
t down, port them in corresponding numbers and it is the 
perver. mported ministers from whom, in my humble opin- 
renerale jon, although we pay them nothing, our institutions 
S called fier much more than those we send abroad and sup- 
n of the port there. The latter cost us, I believe, but about 


$90,000 a year ; though, to be sure, they add consid- 
erably, and oftentimes unnecessarily, to Executive 


sident’ patronage, and aggravate the fierceness of Presiden- 
> Whole MMMM tial elections. In that respect they are prejudicial, 
escent MB undouotedly ; but they are much more pernicious 
| to the MMR in the correlatives which they bring among us, in 
opie de HAE return for those we send to foreign. parts. Pong 


tobe understood as speaking with no disrespect— 
far from it—of one of my late colleagues, whose 
remarkable speech upon the gold spoons, and other 
such follies of Executive indulgence, was so exten- 
sively circulated and eagerly read. Those absur- 
dities I have never ceased to deprecate since their 


of this HMB first appearance, which I well recollect. It is these 
but the influences which are, I conceive, the worst results 
largdy HEB of our foreign missions. They have revolutionized 
s tothe HIME thecountry. I have no allusion to the late, or any 
nd dis rticular President. Presidents, secretaries, min- 
he may isters, people and all, are but too apt, under the in- 
Queea flated impulses and colonial reverence of Ameri- 
or dat HP can existence, to imitate and emulate certain Euro- 
rspeare pean extravagances, which, according to my no- 
MD OUl- tion; are as false in taste as they are in republican- 
atures ME ism. The great effect which these things had, and 
muzzle perhaps justly had, on the late Presidential elec- 
Ities of HE tion, is well known; and, for one, I have never 
ir Rep much regretted it. It is a lesson we stood in need 
or Te of, both as gentlemen and statesmen; and if it tend 
Whol, HE to expel the gold spoon influences, hitherto so ex- 
ate has tremely prevalent, I shall think that even we of 
Fes Of 


the losing party do not pay more than the lesson is 
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paking orth. 











ist this In this respect there is also another result to be 
mn, tbat guarded against. Unlike the habits of intercourse 
order, which obtain in Europe, foreign ministers here are 
ling © A On the most familiar footing in the President’s fam- 

sb ie where they may be seen, if [am not mistaken, 
in sub like family cats, purring im every corner. Now 








this is all wrong. I repeat that I have no allusion 
tothe present, or any other President in particular, 
when asserting that this sort of personal familia- 
rity may be extremely injurious to important ne- 
gotiations, The ear of a President may be gained, 
and his inclinations turned, by the whispers of fo- 
ministers, so as to frustrate all the arguments 
Which may belong to any pending negotiation. 
ake, for instance, the great question now pending— 
of the slave-trade; connected as it has been, by 
five ropes powers, with the alleged right of 
search. It is plain to see thata weak Executive 
might be talked, by familiarity with foreign min- 
isters in his parlor, into concessions and errors 
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which, under different ‘circumstances, never could 
be wrung from the American Government; and 
that quintuple powers may order such talk. 


The ministers who come in return for those we 
send, are with me, therefore, a great objection to an 
undue extension of our foreign missions. It is not 
merely the money ours cost, nor yet the Executive 
influence they increase, by numerous appointments, 
mostly selected from ardent partisans. But more 
than all this, is the injury done by the introduction 
of foreign extravagances, which pervade our whole 
existence; and the personal influences which may 
be so easily exercised, as I have attempted to indi- 
cate. Our whole system of permanent foreign 
missions is, I think, overdone, is cumbersome, and 
may and ought to be reformed. 


lts advantages, however, in many respects are 
unquestionable, and never were more striking than 
at the present moment. I confess that since I 
broached this subject, at the last session, my then 
undoubting view of it has been much affected by 
the performances of our ministers at London and 
at Paris. Foreign ministers are the cheap substi- 
tutes for hostilities; they prevent international 
ruptures and wars. As such, they are placed, by 
special privileges and personal immunities, above 
the law, in all civilized, and even, perhaps, in bar- 
barous countries. Our Constitution recognises them 
with pecpliar favor, and so do our laws. While, 
therefore, I desire to see the system somewhat re- 
duced and reformed, no one is more thoroughly 
convinced than I am of the vital importance of our 
maintaining respectable missions abroad, and fill- 
ing them with men of talents and character. The 
American minister in England (Mr. Stevenson) 
last summer, in a series of excellent correspon- 
dence with the late English Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, and the minister in France, (Mr. Cass,) 
in a remarkable pamphlet, which has lately arrest- 
ed the attention of all Europe, both proved, by sig- 
nal services, how unspeakably important it must 
always be for the United States to be represented at 
London and Paris by men capable of vindicating, 
on emergencies, the dearest interests of their coun- 
try. By merely calling attention to the pragmatic 
and perilous movement of Great Britain upon the 
independence of all maritigge nations, and sound- 
ing the alarm against it, these gentlemen have 
probably averted, if nota terrible calamity, at least 
a formidable crisis endangering this Republic. 
They have saved us—I will not say from the inflic- 
tion of insupportable marine tyranny, but, at all 
events, in all probability, from the necessity of re- 
sisting it single-handed. The great question of the 
day is the monstrous claim of Great Britain to be, 
what she is pleased to call herself—the constable of 
the ocean; which question has become complicated 
with that of suppressing the slave trade. Together, 
they are the Jeading considerations at this moment 
in Congress, in Parliament, and in the French 
Chamber of Deputies; almost the only three repre- 
sentative bodies in the world, and by far the most 
important of such bodies. The well-timed, well- 
tempered, and fortunate interposition of the Ameri- 
can minister in France, produced, at once, a conse- 
quence there which they alone can appreciate who 
have paid some attention to the nature and work- 
ings of the French Government. After a treaty of 
the five great powers was signed, and on the very 
point of its ratification by France, the popular rep- 
resentatives of a nation which permits but two hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand men to vote, out of 
a population of thirty-four millions, succeeded in 
defeating the designs of thg ministry, and at 
least arresting, if not preventing altogether, that 
ratification. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
a man of the purest character and most com- 
manding abilities—a decided Abolitionist, I be- 
lieve—with the whole power of the throne to back 
him, was defeated by a nearly unanimous vote of 
the Chamber of Deputies, compelling the minister 
himself to acknowledge, as he did, that, at any rate, 
the United States of America would be wrong in ma- 
king any such capitulation. If France maintains 
the position to which this signal revolt of her rep- 
resentatives has brought her, this country will not 
be left alone to confront Great Britain, asserting 
the most monstrous of all her pretensions. We 
shall have, at least, the sympathies, if not the co- 
incidence, of that great people, to whom we are so 
much indebted for national independence; and we 
shall have, also, Mr. Chairman, under all circum- 
stances, and notwithstanding any treaties, the cor- 
dial good-will of every maritime country of Eu- 
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rope—of Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Italy, and perhaps others. 

(Here Governor Reynoups added: “And of Texas 
too.” 
Yes, as our worthy friend remarks, and of Texas 
too. Such results, from the well-considered and 
opportune interposition of our ministers abroad, are 
inestimably more than equivalent for all we ever 
pay them. By merely sounding the alarm, arous- 
ing the attention of this and other countries to the 
enormous and insufferable demand of the great 
constable of the seas to close them up, virtually, 
with more galling seclusion than ever her own 
Selden contended for, we are probably saved from 
such infliction. Our coasting trade—vesse}s going 
from Baltimore to New Orleans, or Newbern to 
Mobile—will not be liable to be overhauled on the 





coast; and if, in the judgment of a Briffsh officer, 
there is more water or more plank on board than 
he thinks proper, captured, and sent in for adjudi- 
cation. It is only to state these things, to signalize 


their revolting and abominable character, It is 
amazing how any nation, with the first marine in 
the world, can make such demands of another, 
with the second marine—commercial, at Jeast, if 
not naval. Repulsion of such a demand b¥ a 
friendly power, we probably owe to the admirable 
interposition of our uninstructed minister; for I 
presume that Governor Cass could have had no 
specific instructions from the present Executive. 
He, no doubt, saw, indeed, in the President’s late 
annual message, the patriotic and praiseworthy 
stand which it assumes; and both he and Mr. 

Stevenson had, as we have, in the published cor- 

respondence of the late Secretary of State, his Ja- 

conic and excellent refusal of this inordinate pre- 

tension of Great Britain. The journals of all our 

foreign missions contain abundant proofs of the 

manly and the noble spirit of the late John For- 

syth; who, having recently gone to his great ac- 

count, | may be permitted, as his college com- 

panion, class-mate, room mate, and intimate friend, 

through more than thirty years of his distinguish- 

ed public life, in which he filled, with great ac- 

ceptance, and without a single blemish, many of 

the most important stations of the State of Georgia 

and the United States of America, to pay this pass- 
ing tribute to the sterling worth of a man to whom 
meanness, double-dealing, and every species of in- 
justice, were instinctively odious; who was, in 
truth and in deed, a man of the most perfect in- 
tegrity, and highest capacity for public useful- 
ness—a great man. 

In connexion with our diplomatic relations, I 
seize this occasion to introduce a kindred subject ot 
the utmost moment, and to utter some sentiments, 
for which no one but myself is answerable, on the 
important questions now pending between Great 
Britain and the United States. A special! minister 
of peace, I trust, has come among us lately froin 
that empire, to whom I will venture to give coun- 
sel, in a spirit of peace, and for the sake of peace. 
I choose to do it here, in the face of the world, and 
ex cathedra; for, though I have long had the honor 
of that gentleman’s personal acquaintance, yet it is 
perhaps more fitting—certainly will be more effec- 
tual—to speak to him publicly. Let me premise, 
as he has been subjected to some animadversion in 
the public journals, that I am sure his disposition, 

ersonally, is pacific and conciliatory, Whatever 

is instractions may be, I believe this country may 
rest assured that, as his intercourse with Ameri- 
cans throughout a long and honorable life has been 
uniformly kind, liberal, and generous, so, I feel con- 
fident, he would rather earn promotion in the noble 
hierarchy with which he is associated—rather gain 
an earldom, as I hope he may on his return home— 
by accomplishing peace and adjusting all points in 
dispute, than by any tenacious insistance on what 
may superinduce hostilities, if the latter be made 
his bounden duty. As to any dishonor, I ventureto 
assert that he will not be convicted of it. 

Itis, then,a remarkable fact, not sufficiently borne 
in mind, that England is an egregious aggressor in 
all the five points in question with us. In the 
Maine affair, she took our long-acknowledged ter- 
ritory. In the Caroline conflict, she invaded us 
with fire and sword. In the. Oregon controversy, 
as well as I understand it, she again anne us 
from what was considered our own soil. In the 
Creole ouster, she took away what we claim as prop- 
erty, and what, by several treaties with us, begin- 
ning with that of our independence in 1783, Great 
Britain has solemnly acknowledged to be property; 
and she holds it against all the usages of ail the 
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comity of friendly nations. In the search or visit- 
ation demand, she cresses the high seas, comes all 
the way fromthe Old World, with its exploded code 
of maritime barbarism, demanding of the New 
World that we shall submit, not only our vast com- 
merce in the four corners and all the seas of the 
Globe, but our immense coasting trade, the great 
spring of our resources and bond of our union, to 
visitation, (for I take no distinction between that 
and search,) to interruption, to ignominious con- 
demnation. The mouths of our rivers, our estua- 
ries, and bays, are all to be subjugated—the Missis- 
sippi, the Chesapeake, the Delaware—all, all! 

tis a dangerous thing to challenge any one— 
much more all the world; yet, after mature exami- 
nation of this great question, I do challenge contro- 
versy to the averment that there is no right of 
search, even in war, much less in peace. It is mon- 
trous that England should require of us such an in- 
terpolation in the laws or practice of hations. 
There would be, perhaps, no excuse for my arguing, 
now, this subject at large, as it deserves; and it 
would, besides, do itinjustice. But, on some proper 
oceasion, I promise so to argue it; and now chal- 
lenge contradiction of the position, that there is no 
right of search or visitation of vessels at sea, by the 
veSsels of any other nation. In war, it is an exer- 
cise of mere martial] law—the rule of brute force— 
‘which supersedes all law and reason. Strong na- 
tions have exercised it: the weaker have submitted 
to it. But there is no warrant for it in the laws of 
nations, of nature, or of reason. All nations are 
equal: every ship at sea is part of her nation. The 
vessel of no other nation has a right to stop her: 
it is a violation of that perfect independence and 
equality which is the right of every one, and of all 
alike. Such, in a word, is the law of nature ap- 
plied tonations, The sealaws of war do not differ 
from the land laws of war, in principle or reason, 
however much more flagrant they may have be- 
come in practice ; and conventional law is equally 
opposed to this pretended right. In thirty treaties, 
covering a space of two hundred years, which I 
have examined, the cardinal and rational rule, that 
free ships make free goods, is recognised: begin- 
nivg with a treaty between France and England in 
1648, comprehending the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
down almost to the present time. I am not insensi- 
ble of the perils to be encountered by an American 
who questions what Great Britain inculcates as 
Jaw. I am aware with what colonial servility 
even our distinguished jurists accept what she 
gives us. But, in all humility, I confidently assert, 
that, in this insufferable exaction, England demands 
for peace, what can be shown to be not law even for 
war, and which it is our highest interest to deny and 
resist and repel, at all hazards, and by all means. 
Selden’s mare clausum would be restored by it, with 
illimitable aggravation. Search, which must always 
excite in American bosoms indignant sentiments— 
search, in this shape, would be incomparably worse 
than as before warred against. Let us be put pro- 
foundly right by long forbearance, and exhaust ex- 
postulation, before recurring to resistance; but Jet us 
never submit to it, in any form, modification, or 
management. 


The issue now before nearly all Christendom is 
that of search andslave-trade. Even should France 
desert us, as Russia and other powers have, our stand 
before the world will be traly glorious, 1n resisting 
at once the slave-trade and t 
To vindicate the freedom of the seas is our 
destiny, as it has always been our policy. Frank- 
lin's treaty of Versailles, in 1778; treaties with Hol- 
Jand, with Sweden, and with Prussia, in 1782-5; 
with Spain, in 1796; that of the honorable gentle- 
man on this floor [Mr. Apams] with Prussia, in 
1799—all the diplomacy of this country is bright 
with the doctrines of marine liberty and equality. 
Free ships, free goods—the generous reciprocity 
principle of free international trade—restrictions of 
undue blockades—our proffer to England to unite 
in renouncing privateering, to offer our cheapest 
and most formidable naval arm of offence a sacri- 
fice to peace on the ocean-——these are the creden- 
tials of our love of peace, and determination to sub- 
mit to as few as possible of the antiquated shackles 
of European perpetuated warfare. I exhibit them 
here in none other than the spirit of peace, in a 

lace and in terms which I hope may give them 
avorelsewhere. I perceive little difficulty in set- 
thing the Maine question; as little in adjusting 


amicably the Creole case: still less in that of Ore- | 
gon. But that of search or visitation, there are | 
but two modes of ending: either for Lord Ashbur- — 


e search of our ships. . 
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ton, in the perspicuous and candid treatment which 
I flatter myself he will bestow on us andeon his own 
Government, to declare that it presents in itself 
nothing but an insurmountable stumblingblock in 
the way of settling any other question. Per se, it 
is intractable; the President is against yielding one 
jot: so is his cabinet. No Senate would ratify any 
treaty with such abomination in it. No Congress 
would sanction jt. The people are all against it. 
It never can be other than odious and insufferable 
to the whole American Union. If this distinguish- 
ed gentleman willthink and say so, peace is at 
hand, I believe. If not, the only other alternative 
is resistance, repulsion, and long-continued, perhaps 
everlasting enmity. For what can England do, if 
our Government simply says—‘‘we cannot yield 
you this: it would convulse the country, and up- 
root any administration. We deprecate war; we 
do not want to fight; do not make it our interest 
and our resort.” Such refusal of ours will be no 
cause of war by England; and what, then, can she 
do with us for simply refusing to let her search all 
our vessels? She can do nothing by rightand in 
reason; and I will not suppose-that she would pro- 
voke us to begin hostilities. 

Should it come to that, let me pursue for a mo- 
ment that branch of the subject. y no means in- 
sensible of the ever-to-be-deplored evils of war, still 
I think we are taught by English influences much 
to exaggerate them, and to undervalue what may 
be reckoned as some of its retributions. The 
dreadful war of kindred people! Dr. Franklin’s 
correspondence shows that such was the cry with 
which his ears were assailed before the Revolution. 
I perfectly recollect that it was the same chorus, 
chimed by the same kind of people with which the 
war of 1812 was combatted. And now again the 
chanting of that note is as common asif it were 
not always kindred and conterminous nations 
which are most apt to quarrel, and require the set- 
tlement of bloodshed. 


Respecting preparation for war, too—I consider 
so many of my countrymen in what I deem an er- 
ror, that I must add a word or two of comfort 
there. For one, deem an armed government more 
to be dreaded than all the horrors of occasional 
war. Once ina quarter of a century, war, if not to 
be desired, is at any rate not without some redeem- 
ing results. A rep§lican country must compro- 
mise between some want of armed preparation 
and those free institutions which, if the inheritance, 
the birthright, and the cherished predilection of a 
martial, moral, and armed nation, are a stronger 
tower of strength than the best disciplined armies. 
Navies and mariners we cannot have without or- 
ganization and experience. But is it clear that 
standing armies are the safeguard of countries? 
The most remarkable revelation of the Ame- 
rican and French Revolutions is that, in every 
instance, forearmed power was always vanquish- 
ed by the unprepared but enthusiastic nations, 
Yes, sir, when the combined arms of Europe in- 
vaded unarmed France, the militia, the common 
people, who elected, at the drum-head, cobblers, and 
tinkers, and ostlers, to command them, went forth 
to battle against the princes and nobles who led 
well-trained armies to expected conquest, and drove 
them back into nearly every capital of Europe, which 
they captured. On the other hand, when France 
had the largest, best disciplined, and most veteran- 
commanded armies of that continent, the peasan- 
try of Spain, the aroused population otf Ger- 
many, and the boors of Russia, conquered those 
armies, sacked Paris, and made a prisoner of 
the most successful general of the age, Such, un- 
questionably, is modern history. Far from teach- 
ing a lesson of downright neglect of preparing 
in peace for war, I submit that such resilienc 
from the moral, material, and spontaneous disci- 
pline of the magazines of free and independent na- 
tions should console us for seeming inadequacy of 
military preparation, by the assurance that the battle 
is not always to the standing army, but that victory 
and honorable peace are most frequently the re- 
wards of those who in peace prepare for war by 
other than mere machinery and mechanical organ- 
ization. An armed Government we never can 
have—never should, if to be a free people. We 
must not go to war at all, unless we begin it with 
what all Europe, and too many Americans, consid- 
er great disadvantages. The apprehensions in- 
dustriously propagated on this head, are mostly 
without foundation. Ifa war is to be of the Van- 
dal character often mentioned, and one of its-first 
blows is to be felt in the burning of New York, I 
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am assured by the first officer in the Amer 
navy that it is just as easy to burn London: and 
he would answer for it, if the one is done. oat 
is ordered, with his choice of means, he wil] do : 
other. a. A the 
I say this in no hostile temper, in no menag; 
spirit; but speaking of things as they ought to 
viewed. Let the English Government, people 
agents, know that war will do us some » and 
must injure them. A strict enforcement of its ry 
of force, much lessthan that of war search of y 
tral ships—as, if 1 am not mistaken, Englana = 
taught to her cost by the great Frederick of Pr 
sia, in the affair of the Silesia loan—woulq ins 
out, sponge off by the war besom, the two hundred 
millions of dollars the American States and peo 
unfortunately are in her debit. At any rate it 
would suspend all right to interest on that capita 
during war. War would be the most potent of gj 
tariffs. In short, f own I lose that American vir. 
tue which Franklin taught and Jefferson practised 
as one of the best of republican remedies for pa. 
tional wrongs; and certainly time is a highly reme. 
dial element in most quarrels,—I confess I lose aij 
patience when I hear the want of preparation urged 
as a reason for submission, even for a moment, 
Far, far beyond the preparations of the two former 
both successful wars, are the United States armed 
with sufficient ee with capacity to clothe 
them, which, in the war of 1812, wasa deplorable 
deficiency; with all the raw and all the comple 
materials and machinery of war better than mos 
other nations, and with the means of interior inter. 
course infinitely surpassing all others. I am as. 
sured by the same experienced naval officer before 
alluded to, that there is nothing in the British, o 
any other navy, at all comparable in offensive fae. 
ulties to the two steam frigates lately arrived here 
and now almost within sound of my feeble voice. 
All our waters, rivers, lakes, and harbors are cov. 
ered with steamboats, which, I am told, ma 
readily be rendered available for coast service. i 
young officer, in whom I take great interest, in- 
forms me that he would desire no shorter road to 
distinction than the command of one of them, fiited, 
as it soon may be, for effective annoyance, 


I say again. that I am not threatening, but dissuad. 
ing war. ‘The English press, and indeed Lor 
Mountcashel, in the House of Peers, menaced the 
United States with dismemberment; and that bya 
servile war, by revolt of our slaves, and its shocking 
catastrophe. But if these are to be the atrocious 
means of compelling our submission to be searebed, 
have we no offset—no retaliation? Has England 
no slaves? Where are Ireland, India, Canada’ 
They hang to England by threads of chains; and the 
factitious union of Great Britain might fall to pieces, 
like our paper banking system, if the provoked spi- 
ritof propagating liberty, which we have never yet 
sent abroad, but by example at home; —if this brave 
spirit should be let loose by us, as their own brilliant 
Canning once threatened the continental powers, 
and carried on the flag-staff of that striped bunting, 
which the same Canning once ventured an ae 
fling at, since flippantly repeated by the late Britis 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, when treat- 
ing the right of search. National power is either 
military or federative; in the Old World, consisting 
of troops or alliances. But in the New, there is a 
principle of fierce independence, which, when called 
into action, hasseldom failed of success. I have no 
desire to see Great Britain any thing less than Great 
Britain; and it is in no hostile spirit that I venture 
tosay she had better not undertake to punish the 
United States of America by war. They will l- 
ways be her best friend, unless she makes them het 
direst enemy. Theirs is the natural and the grow- 
ing power. There is nothing factitious of ques 
tionable about it; while that of Great Britain, neat 

erhaps to her grand climacteric, may prove to be 
leas substantial than it appears to be. Nihil rerum 
mortalium tam instabile ac fluxum est quam fama 
potentia non sua vi niza. "The vast colonial and 
disjointed prepotency of Great Britain may net 
prove as stable as the youthful vigor of an adoles- 
cent nation; and, at all events, I repeat, it will be 
safest to let the pending questions between that 
country and this be settled by negotiation. War 
may be extremely calamitous to both; but it is very 
difficult for Americans to perceive how war cad 
of any advantage in this hemisphere, to a power, 
however formidable elsewhere, coming from @- 
other world to enforce such demands as we Cal 
not submit to. Not only peers and ministers, 
but the brutalities of the English press sometimes 
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the circulation. 


familiarity. 


theories often work ill. 


he regulation wanted are in the act of ’89. Coin 
yments, moreover, are the best, if not the only ef- 
ual, tariff. So that, optimist as Iam in all that 
concerns my country, I flatter myself that peace 
and prosperity are coming to us, in their natural, 
durable, and happiest dispensation® 


SPELCH OF MR. WOODBURY, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
In Senate, April 14th, 1842. 


The following resolution, heretofore submitted by 
Mr. Woopsury, came under consideration, viz: 


n 








» to punish us with a war of extermina- 
Let them beware of such ferocity, and, rely 
‘on it, it Will prove a losing game of havoc. 
Pn these considerations, I pass with pleasure 
ords, in conclusion, upon our domestic 
Should affairs be adjusted, as oT may 
een Great Britain and the United St 
this session of Congress closes, it will be the 
test triumph of peaceable diplomacy begun by 
perican ministers “in Europe, and completed by 
fitish ministers in America; and with the de- 
eq for search relinquished, there is no reason 
every thing else in dispute should not be easily, 
nicably, and honorably accommodated. In that 
rent, two or three crops will pay our debts. 
Other subjects of difficult arrangement seem to be 
ailing themselves in advance of legislation. ‘The 
yellowed and rational sentiments, coming to us from 
orth and South, concerning the tariff, give every 
on to a that that vexed question will not 
ove of difficult so}ution. 
ion, also, appears to be undergoing the bapeaest 
mprovement, by spontaneous amelioration. E 
here the banks are returning to coin payments, 
hich is nearly all that is necessary for the only 
sis of permanent settlement of that hitherto un- 
manageable, and at all times extremely sensitive 
As I have been accused 
f withholding my humble opinion, 1 beg leave to 
nea unreservedly, and to declare, that, if the 
various parties into which the Government is di- 
vided will each yield something of its preferred 
plan, it will probably be easy, during this session, 
0 come to terms of satisfactory accommodation. 
Jspeak for myself alone, having no right to speak 
for others, when I do not hesitate to say that I am 
not wedded to the sub-Treasury, which is no sine 
anon with me. Give usthe constitutional prin- 
ciple, and I am indifferent about the machinery. A 
Bank of the United States is, of course, out of the 
question for some years to come, as its most inflexi- 
ble adherents must acknowledge. 
shemes, with all other contrivances, become less 
important as the restoration of coin payments takes 
place. Each party must yield something; and is 
there not neutral ground on which all parties 
may meet in harmony? 
of the first and best of Washington’s administra- 
tion—an organic law—is now in fulland providen- 
tial foree, and, with a few simple modifications, 
contains, probably, all the legislation that Congress 
It has stood the test of time. 
the advantage of long-continued national support 
There is nothing experimental, 
novel, or hazardous in its employment. 
Congress attempt to do, must be liable to the objec- 
tions to which all experiments on currency are ob- 
noxious. No one can possibly foresee h 
new scheme will operate, The most promising 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce inquire into 

state of our tonnage, freights, an! commerce with foreign 

powera, and report whether it is prosperous or otherwise, under 

existing arrangements by treaties or laws in relation there- 

®. And also whether the regulations by other Governments 

ue equal and in conformity to the spirit of those arrangements; 
if not So, what measures are proper to ensure reciprocity. 


Mr. WOODBURY spoke as-follows: 
t, Presipent: I submitted this resolution some 
ys ago, on account of certain circumstances 
Which I will now briefly explain. 
lt became my duty officially to present a memo- 
nal from the citizens of the town where I reside, 
the only seaport of the State which it is 
my pride in part to represent. They requested the 
atention of Congress to the operation of the ar- 
rangement for the trade between the United States 


enterta 


that 


airly and equally on 


that 


the American colonies of Great Britain. They 
Mm a strong conviction (in which I incdet 


the above ee has not been enforce 


e part of Great Britain, They 


ore, desire a full inquiry into the facts, and 


such remedies be 


adopted for the removal of 











































the present supposed inequalities and want of reci- 
ae in practice: as justice may seem to require. 


sented here, from the Legislature of the State of 
Maine, which seem to have originated in a simi- 
lar conviction, if not-in some doubt as to the pro- 
priety of the arrangement itself. 
stood that other public bodies and public meetings 
at the East have expressed similar views. 
in debate on several occasions at the present ses- 
sion, certain Senators have not only arraigned the 
course of England in executing the colonial ar- 


“conjectured, by opening to our vessels only a few 
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Freights and Tonnage—Mr. Woodbury, 





esides this, resolutions have recently been pre- 


It is also under- 


Indeed, 


rangement of 1830, but the reciprocal principles of 


the arrangement ilself; and, going beyond that, 


were understood to denounce the whole system of 


commerce and navigation resting on reciprocity. 


They have esserted that our tonnage and freights 
had fallen off under such a system; that the great 
carrying trade from the South was particularly en- 
grossed by foreign vessels; and that protecting du- 
ties and high discrimination constituted the chief 
security to our navigation, as well as every other 
great interest. Beside what was suggested by the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce [Mr. 
Hontineton] on this, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance [Mr. Evans] went still farther, and 

uoted British writers with a view to convince us 
that the free-trade principle would not render any 
nation prosperous on the ocean any more than on 
the land; and, therefore, that the system of the high 
corn-law duties of the present Tory administration 
in England was justifiable, and that a like course 
must be adopted as to tonnage, if we would restore 
this country to that flourishing condition which it 
enjoyed before General Jackson’s colonial arrange- 
ment. 

Now, sir, the principal object of the resolution is 
to have an accurate official inquiry into the whole 
of these matters, and not to rest content with gene- 
ral assertions or loose declamation, with partial 
views, local prejudices, or hasty preconceived opin- 
ions. I am as anxious as any one to ascertain and 
expose the infractions which have taken place of 
the true and equal spirit of the stipulations made 
with us; whether the wrong has been done, as is 


ports, and those inconvenient, while we open all to 
theirs; or by not letting our vessels go from one 
port to another; or by imposigg high duties on our 
products, and even higher than on similar ones 
coming from some other places; or by other ine- 

ualities and abuses which a careful investigation, 
through a committee, may detect. 

But I do not apprehend that the reciprocal prin- 
ciple of free trade involved in the arrangement, 
is bad in itself, or, when properly guarded and 
enforced, can be injurious to either the tonnage, 
freights, or commerce ofa country like this, with 
such an immense sea-coast, and such vast resour- 
ces for ship-building, as well as such inexhaustible 
wealth, for — in the richness of its soil, and 
the industry of its people, conducted with an enter- 
prise and energy unsurpassed, in pushing its com- 
merce to every quarter of the globe. But, then, 
they must all be left to have full play, untrammell- 
ed; and we must look to the progress of all our 
great interests interwoven with those matters, and 
not to one alone. We must regard the whole 
country, instead of one or two parts; and a con- 
siderable series of years, rather than three or four 
only. 


All this, it is hoped that the committee who 
may have charge of this resolution will ee 
thoroughly, and with impartiality. I shall merely 
furnish a few specimens of the results, bearing 
on the matter, which a brief examination en- 
ables me to offer, and which tend to prove the 
importance of such a comprehensive inquiry as is 
asked for in the resolution. The first natural 

uestion is, whether the commerce as well as 
reights, and the freights as well as tonnage of the 
whole Union, no less than portions of it, are now 
more or less prosperous than they were ten years 
ago, when the colonial arrangement began? And 
next, whether they have gained more or less since, 
than they did in theten previousyears? Andifthere 
be a striking difference favorable to the Jast ten, 
instead of being—as most of the gentlemen on the 
other side have argued—decidedly unfavorable to 
them, has it been the result of the colonial arrange- 
ment, and of a nearer approach to the reciprocal 
and free-trade principle in every thing; or has it 
happened in spite of these, and from other causes, 
social, industrial, and political? 

The few facts and the reasoning connected with 
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these inquiries, which I shall present, will only be 
enough to excite attention in the committee and 
the Senate, to what appears to me to be an ap- 
propriate course of examination on these top- 
ics, and to indicate some Jeading data and com- 
parisons bearing on them, rather than to touch on 
the whole, or exhaust any; and surely, rather than 
express strong impressions as to all the causes 
which have operated in producing certain results. 
I shall refer to a part of those causes, but, by no 
means, to all ofthem. It wil! be noticed, also, that 
the resolution itself extends to the condition of our 
commerce and freights, as well astonnage; though 
the latter has chiefly attracted attention in recent 
debates. They are all closely interwoven: they 
are all great national interests. They are, in an 
intimate degree, mutually dependent, because ves- 
sels will seldom be built without employment for 
them; and the employment for them in freighting 
must dépend, chiefly, on the growth of our exports 
and imports. ‘The extent of our foreign commerce 
influences much that of the coasting trade, and is, 
hence, the best test, though not the only one, of all 
our navigation. 

The period of time which I have selected to be- 
gin with, in comparing these various matiers, was 
of course the year 1830, because the commercial 
year for 1830 had ended only a few days before the 
arrangement as tothe British colonies went into 
effect, 

Starting with that, I have compared it with the 
tenth subsequent year—being 1840, and the tenth 
prior year—being 1820. The tabular statements 
before me relate chiefly to those three periods, 
and the three topics before mentioned. They 
will evince, in some degree, the progress in 
these matters, at a time equi-distant, since, from 
the first operation of the arrangement, as com- 
pared with their progress at a time equi-dis- 
tant before. I am fully aware, as already in- 
timated, that some other intermediate and coneur- 
rent causes have operated, more or Jess, in both of 
those periods, oad aided to produce the results 
which will be exhibited. I am, also, conscious, 
that if the whole previous ten years—between 1820 
and 1830—were added together in their tonnage, 
freights, and commerce, the difference between 
them and the subsequent ten years would be still 
greater, and still more striking. But I leave all 
this to the committee. They, of course, will as- 
certain with certainty whether the spirit of the ar- 
rangement has not been violated on the part of 
the British; and, if we have been prosperous in 
most respects, whether it has not been in spite of 
inequalities operating against us. 

Lam bound, in justice, to say, further, that the 
year 1820 is, in other respects than its equal dis- 
tance with 1840 from 1830, not a bad year of com- 
parison, forthose who think favorably of the benefits 
to tonnage, freights, and commerce of a high tariff, 
a United States Bank, and administrations of the 
General Government not severely Democratic; be- 
cause, during all that first period, a National Bank 
was in full operation—the tariff was higher than 
now at the commencement of it, and increased 
much, not only in 1824, but again in ls28—and the 
administration of our national affairs was in the 
hands of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams the whole 
period, except one year. 


On the other hand, 1840 is not the most favora- 
ble year to those who think differently; because its 
imports and prices were very low, compared with 
those of 1839 and 1836. But it is, at thesametime, 
true, that it had enjoyed the benefit (as we deem it, 
though injury in the opinion of others) of Demo- 
cratic administrations the whole ten years previous, 
—and such as were constantly, but unjustly, de- 
nounced as hostile, in all their measures, feelings, 
and principles, to the commerce of the country. In 
1840, also, we had been from three to four years 
withont any National Bank; and, for the whole ten, 
had seen the duties reduced much on tea and cofiee; 
those on railroad iron, removed since 1532; and 
more than half of all our imports made entirely 
free since 1833, and the imposts on the rest subject 
to a reguiar biennial diminution. — ; 

The year 1820 is likewise a suitable one to begin 
with, rather than the first or second after the war 
closed; because business had then begun to assume 
a more regular form, and nations abroad, as well as 
ourselves, had become settled down moreona peace 
establishment, and engaged in developing natura.) 
resources, tastes, pursuits. and superiorities: while 
on the other hand, 1840, thoagh low in imports 
prices, is, in some other respects, an eligible year 
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to end with, as it is the last in which our returns 
are published, and stands justa ee of a cen- 
tury from the termination of our last foreign war. 

With these general explanations, I shall now 
proceed to contrast 1820 with 1830, and the latter 
with 13840. 

First, as to the tonnage owned in the United 
States at those different periods. ‘he whole is 
given in the table No. 1, annexed—distinguishing 
between what is registered for foreign trade, and 
what is enrolled for the domestic trade and the 
fisheries. I do not propose to repeat here the ag- 
gregates, in most instances, either as to tonnage, 
commerce, or freights, as they can be seen by an 
examination of the tables. But it will be observed 
that the aggregate of all the tonnage we owned di- 
minished nearly 88,389 tons, rather than increased, 
between 1820 and 1830; while, between the latter pe- 
riod and 1840, it increased 983,988 tons, or nearly a 
million, instead of diminishing. In the first ten 
years, there was a loss of nearly one per cent; but 
in the last ten, a gain of more than ninety per cent., 
or more than double that of our whole population. 


If we look to the quantity of tonnage registered 
for the foreign trade, separately from that enrolled 
for the-coasting business and fisheries, a like falling 
off oceurs in the first ten years in both, and an in- 
crease in he lasi ten in both,—though in different 
degrees; the increase in the first kind being about 
fifiy per cent., and in the last kind quite a hundred 
per cent. 

This, sir, is the great foundation of our naval 
strength and naval hopes. This rapid and unpar- 
alleled increase, making us the second, and little 
short of the first power in the world, in the amount 
of our navigation—and a full proportion of it 
moved by steam on every lake, river, and bay— 
is our great security against war from across the 
Atlantic ; and always contains the elements, in skill, 
men, and material, for our successful defence 
against all nations. 


Alison, in his work, cited by the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Evans,] in a former debate, exults 
that, in twelve years, the British tonnage, engaged 
in her colonial trade, had increased at the rate of 
about fifiy per cent.; and this has been held up to 
us as a circumstance for jealousy, alarm, and a 
change in existing duties. But on an appeal to the 
facts in our own records, it will be seen that not in 
the ten years before 1830—before a reduced tariff, 
and before the colonial arrangement, (for then 
both our registered and enrolled tonnage dimin- 
ished)—but in the much abused ten years since, 
our registered tonnage in the foreign trade has 
increased in as great a per cent. as hers in the 
colonial trade, during twelve years; and our other 
tonnage, which resembles her colonial tonnage, has 
increased double as much as hers in the colonial 
trade. 


Once for all, too, let me add, sir, that the tables 
of the tonnage owned in this country have been 
kept with more care since 1817 or 1818, after the 
revisions necessary at the close of the last war, and 
particularly accurate since 1828. But Marshall 
admits that the British tables are very erroneous 
from 1814 to 1830, and they are always too large in 
theiramounts. The Committee on Commerce in 
the House of Representatives, in 1822, state that a 
thorough correction was made here in 1818—(1 
State Papers, Navigation, p. 646.) 

Again: Pitkin, in the second edition of his Sta- 
tistics, says that another general revision occurred 
in 1827 or ’8; and [hold in my hand a letter from 
the Register’s office, giving the quantity deducted 
yearly since 1830, for tonnage lost, as well as other 
causes; and stating that, beside this specified and 
careful correction each year since 1830, another 
general revision is now going on, to see if any 
errors have crept in. So much for the general cor- 
rectness of the official returns. 

The Senate may next feel anxious to know 
whether the State of Maine, which is supposed to 
bave suffered so much under the British colonial 
arrangement since 1830, has been affected very 
badly in the tonnage she owns, either by that ar- 
rangement or any other circumstance. 

By looking to the first table, it will be seen 
that, from 1820 to 1830, her whole tonnage in- 
creased about 42,035 tons. How was it between 
1830 and 1840? Declining? No, sir: it still con- 
tinued to increase; and thatnot merely forty or fifty 
thousand tons, but 125,648 tons, or near three times 
as much, notwithstanding the colonial arrangement, 
pnited with a falling tariff, the dissolution of the 
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United States Bank, and two successive adminis- 
trations censured as hostile to commerce. 

In truth, sir, ship-building, (for which Maine is 
justly celebrated,) as well as the employment of 
vessels, depends very much on increased com- 
merce, and the latter on increased freedom of trade. 
Commerce, no less than production, received a 
strong impulse by the removal of all duties what- 
ever from more than half our importations in 1833. 
This extended immediately to ship-building, as 
well asthe ownership and profitable employment of 
vessels in freighting, abd has benefited Maine 
greatly since that period. The duties on iron, 
hemp, &c., which enter largely into the expense of 
vessels, have also, since, n gradually falling; 
and thus that business since has, from all these 
causes, augmented beyond any former precedent. 

Hence we see, by the first table, that all the ton- 
nage built in the United States in 1830 was not 
eleven thousand more than in 1820; while in 1840 
it was 60,226 more than in 1830. The whole quan- 
tity built in 1840 was above 100 per cent. more than 
in 1830—increasing nearly three times as fast as 
our population ; while that built in 1830 was but 
25 per cent. more than that in 1820—or increasing 
slower than our population. What is still more 
striking as to Maine alone—the State admitted to 
be most exposed to injury under the colonial ar- 
rangement--she built more than ten times as 
much tonnage in 1840 as in 1830; and, in truth, 
more than half as many ships and brigs in 1840 
as the whole Union built in 1830; and nearly two- 
thirds as much tonnage in 1840 as all the United 
States did in 1830. 


Even in Massachusetts, which some suppose to 
have suffered also in her tonnage during the last 
ten years, it will be seen, in the table, that she own- 
ed in 1830 only about 35,000 tons more than in 
1820; but in 1 she had gained on 1830 quite 
189,300 tons, or more than five times as much. 

I shall next proceed to the quantity of tonnage 
entering and clearing from the United States in our 
foreign trade in each of those years. On thistopic 
much misapprehension often exists. It has by 
some, so far as regards American vessels, been 
confounded with the quantity of tonnage owned 
in the United Siatcy which is registered for the 
foreign trade: but it Thay be more or less than the 
latter, as it enters or clears more or less than once 
in a year. In point of fact, some of it en- 
ters and clears twenty times in a year, while 
some of it does not once in two years, when 
on very distant voyages. In England, somee 
times a channel is merely to be crossed to 
reach a foreign country; and it may be cross. 
ed forty times in a year, and a single vessel 
be thus entered and cleared forty times over. So 
here, inthe North and East, a river only ora lake 
may be passed and repassed an equal number of 
times; and the entries and clearances in a year 
may be swelled in that manner much beyond the 
real quantity of tonnage owned, and in any one 
year engaged in this trade. 

The next inquiry, as to the tonnage clearing 
and entering, is, whether the official result exhibits 
as large a proportion of American vessels engaged 
in carrying on our foreign trade, as we, on any 
just principle, have aclear right toexpect. Looking 
to our business abroad, as regards the tonnage 
employed in it belonging to Americans, compared 
with what belongs to foreigners, we must graduate 
our hopes to what is equal, in the abstract, between 
us and them, and to what the present peaceful 
condition of the world permits, 

When, as a separate Government, taking an in- 
dependent rank with other nations of the globe, we 
first made and published statistical returns, our ton- 
nage thus employed was only about half of the 
whole, or nearly equal in amount to that belonging 
to all other nations. The wars which followed in 
Europe gradually drove other vessels from the 
ocean, and the enterprise as well as ability of this 
country to build and navigate vessels to advantage, 
enabled her, ere long, in her neutral position, till 
1812, to engross not only most of the carrying 
trade between this and other countries, but a great 
share of the carrying trade of the whole civil- 
ized world. Our own war, however, in 1812, 
broke up much of this; and the peace in Europe, 
which succeeded to that, left us again, as at first, to 
compete for that trade with the rest of man- 
kind, and to obtain at least half, and, if ible, 
still more of it. One of two great lines of policy 
was then to be adopted. We were to resort either 
to discriminating duties, to protect and prefer our 
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own tonnage on the high seas over that of other 
tions; or to leave it entirely free and equal, y ~ 
ever other nations were willing to pursue the 
policy. This question had no connexion With oy 


coasting-trade or fisheries. We had 
questioned and unquestionable, to th 
navigation of our own rivers, lakes, bays an4 
coasts, That we retained, and still enjoy 

an interior or domestic arrangement, with whieh 
no foreign nation has any pretence to jnte 
fere. It now equals, as may be seen jn - 
first table, quite 1,262,234 tons, and is, : 


@ right, up. 
€ exclusive 


: as j 
should be, entirely our own, and ra idly in 
creasing. But when we proposed to send our Ves. 


sels abroad on the great highway of nations, y 
possessed there no larger privileges or ri hts than 
any other Government. e might, therefore fair 
ly claim to carry abroad in our own vessels al} oy: 
own products, and nothing more; while othe 
tions, on a like principle, might claim to bring here 
in their vessels all their own productions, and Would 
retaliate on any discrimination by us against them, 
One other course remained. e might throw 
open on the high seas the carrying of both exports 
and imports, whenever both ‘were flung open to us 
Pursuing the first course, as the imports ander. 
ports would be nearly equal in value, we might, ang 
ought, if a commercial people, to engross at least 
half of the foreign carrying-trade with us. Pursy. 
ing the last course, we might and should obiain more 
if our commercial spirit, rich resources in naya| 
stores and national enterprise, as well as energies jn 
every thing, should successfully push our tonnage 
thus employed beyond that of most foreign nations 
competing with us on the ocean. 


Our statesmen at that period were sagacious 
and imbued with that liberal spirit of free trade which 
has been the glory of this Union, and is the only 
true American system. They, therefore, insertej 
into the very first treaty of commerce afier the war 
signed in July, 1815, a stipulation with England 
herself—our most powerful rival—for entire lider. 
ty of commerce, and perfect reciprocity in naviga- 
tion between the two countries. It went forth to 
the world under the signatures of Messrs, Adams, 
Clay, and Gallatin. It was followed up, in 1818, 
by an extension of it from four to ten years; and 
again, in 1827, under the administration of the for- 
mer, indefinitely except on notice to the contrary. 
Stipulations of a like character with several other 
European powers were made about the same time, 

The true principle of all this was embodied into 
a resolution reported by the Committee on Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives, March 15, 
1822, in these words: 

“Resolved, That the Government of the United States, har: 
ing uniformly avowed and declared its attachment to the prin- 
ciples of free commerce, and having in the treaties which it hes 
formed and agreed te with foreign nations, and in legislative 
acts, adhered to them, should be the last to abandon them, and 
especially ata time when every just and enlightened nation is 
conforming its commercial policy to an accordance with these 
principles.” 

in 1828, following out a former provision of 
1824, a general act of Caparen tendered the adop- 
tion of this principle in its intercourse to all na- 
tions; and, in supposed conformity with its spirit, 
General Jackson, in October, 1830, carried into ef- 
fect an arrangementas to the colonial trade between 
us and the British-American provinces and islands, 
whose operation is the chief, topic of our present 
consideration. Looking back, after an experience 
of half a generation in length, one of the first in- 
quiries is, Have we in fact lost or profited by this 
principle of reciprocity? Have we, under all dis- 
advantages of every kind, obtained half of this for- 
eign trade? Or has it proved to be less or more’ 


The progress of our tonnage employed abroad, 
since all these stipulations have been in full foree, 
compared with its progress before; and next, its 
rogress since and before, compared with 
oreign nations in their trade with us, must settle 
these questions. 

I take the clearances alone, as they are sufficient 
for this purpose, without the entries; and where 
they differ much,( which is not usual,) the clearances 
are the best test, as they include vessels lost or 
abroad after sailing. The returns for 1820 and 
1821 are not ascertained fully by me; and, as the 
law equines our present commercial statistics 
did not pass till 1820, that and the ensuing year are 
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in some cases incomplete; bat for 1822 the w 

amount of tonnage clearing in our foreign trade, 

and owned in the United States, is clearly know). 

It was then not so much as in 1830, about 

166,213 tons, Had the increase of ilps nex 
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ten years, by 1840, been more or less? It had 
bee four-fold more, or quite 675,849 tons. In 
the first eight or ten, it increased but twenty 
cent; while in the last, it increased seventy, 
py pearly double that of our population. I con- 
cede that, from the table No. 2, it ¢ that 
the tonnage Clearing abroad, owned by foreign- 
ers, was also augmenting more between 1530 
and 1840 than in the previous ten years. But 
ts nominal increase was only 578,927, in the ag- 
gregate, OF near 100,000 less than our increase; and 
more of that was in the first two or three years 
in the whole seven or eight since, So, as 
heretofore explained, it is believed that much more 
of the tonnage of foreigners than of our own, ap- 
rently engaged in our foreign trade, is consti- 
tuted, artificially, by their more frequent entries 
andclearances on the northern and northeastern 
frontiers, on the same voyage, and with passengers 
rather than freight. 

But, under all disadvantages, what is the result 
on the face of the statistical returns? Is it that we 
have been unable in our foreign trade, as many ap- 

to believe, not to compete successfully on the 

ish seas With other nations; and more especially 
with England, or with her and all her dependen- 
cies}. On the contrary, it will be seen by the tables 
that wenow have more tonnage clearing in our 
foreign trade than she has clearing hence, or she 
and all her ee, and all the rest of the 
world, combined, twice told. The ratio of foreign 
tonnage to the whole was, in 1820, I admit, but about 
one-ninth; yet, by 1830, it had increased to more 
than one-eighth. The growth in the next two or 
three years was nominally great. Thus, by 1834, 
the foreign tonnage clearing from the United 
States was much more than in 1830, and in some 
places had attained nearly its highest point, in the 
official returns. But,so far from being then half of 
the whole employed in our foreign trade, it was not 
even two-fifths; now it is less, in proportion, than it 
was in 1834; being, in 1840, but little more than 
twosevenths, If the clearances were not multipli- 
edso much of late, and more with their vessels 
than ours, it is probable that their real tonnage 
soemployed must now be not over one-sixth of the 
whole; while, in the English foreign trade, the 
tonnage belonging to foreigners was, in 1830, much 
more than either of these proportions, being quite 
two-fifths. I have not the means of stating its pro- 
— there now, but apprehend it is greater than 

re 


The same table (No. 2) contains separate ac- 
counts of the progress of the tonnage, both Ame- 
rican and not American, clearing to particular 
foreign powers; such as to England alone—to her 
and all her dependencies—to her West India colo- 
nies alone—to her Northern American colonies 
alone, as well as to Canada and New Brunswick, 
separately—to the Danish and Swedish West 
India islands, and to the Hanse Towns. It is not 
necessary to repeat them all here. To England 
alone, the American clearances have increased 
near 200,000 tons since 1830, while from 1820 to 
that year they increased only about 64,000 tons. 
Since 1830 the foreign clearances to her alone have 
augmented only about one-third as many tons as 
the American. The proportionate increase has 
been about alike. In truth, our tonnage clearing to 
that country is probably greater than what is shown 
in our own tables, and much more than what a 
pears in hers, as the vessels in that trade are built 
with altered shapes, so as. to carry much more 
freight, compared with the old tonnage measure- 
ment, than they once did. The mode of measuring 
abroad may have been changed of late years, since, 
in Alison’s book, while the number of our vessels 
clearing to England has lessened more than hers, 
yet our tonnage has increased instead of fallen off. 
hey now average to each vessel from five to six 
hundred tons, instead of three hundred, as former- 
ly;and one ship the last year measuring twelve 
hundred tons, a man-of-war in size, went to the 
south for employment. Whether duties, or port 
tges of any kind are now avoided or not by this 
change in form and great size, economy is promot- 
by having but one captain and fewer men for one 
vessel of six hundred tons, than for two vessels of 
hundred each, if not by a gain also in the cost 
ding and epairs. 
Tsons take the trouble to go over the other 
n the second table, they will find that since 
colonial ee of 1830, the American 
all of the British colonies, including 
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est Indies, have augmented greatly; and hav 
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increased some, even including the Danish and 
Swedish islands, through which, as neutral islands, 
a circuitous trade was formerly carried on. But, 
on the contrary, it has fallen off about 43,000 tons 
to those neutral islands, standing alone. If we go 
to the comparison in increase, we shall find that, 
taking the whole as an aggregate—of England and 
all her dependencies—theirs has not augmented so 
much as ours, being about 450,000 tons to our 
510,000, though their ratio of increase on the little 
they formerly possessed is of course greater. How 
differently the comparison would stand if their 
clearances were not multiplied so much oftener 
than ours, by the same vessel, cannot be ascertained 
with great certainty, but by looking, as we shall 
soon do, to the freights carried between those colo- 
nies and us in American, compared with those in 
foreign bottoms. I hold in my hand a singular il- 
lustration of this nominal multiplication of tonnage, 
in a letter from the collector of Cape Vincent, on 
the northern frontier; a place not known at all, 
probably, to nine-tenths of the Senate, and yet 
ranking, in official entries and clearances of Amer- 
ican vessels in the year 1840, as the fourth port of 
the United States. This, as he states in reply *o 
an inquiry by me, made as long ago as January, 
happens by the frequent crossing to the Canada 
side and recrossing of the same vessel; and, also, 
the entry and clearance of the same vessel often in 
different ports in the same district, while pursuing 
the same voyage. But the foreign tonnage on the 
Northern lakes and rivers is apparently augmented 
much more than ours, by these frequent entries and 
clearances. As an evidence of this, it seems that 
in five small ports on the south side of Lake Onta- 
rio, the clearances of British steamboats and some 
light craft are so numerous, as in 1840 nominally 
to exceed by near 100,000 tons all the American 
tonnage clearing at Cape Vincent, and even all 
the foreign tonnage clearing at the great com- 
mercial emporium of New York—the chief place 
of resort in the whole Union for foreign, as 
well as American, vessels engaged in real freight- 
ing. The British on Lake Ontario are supposed 
to own near twenty steamboats to our five, which 
help, by quick trips, transporting chiefly passen- 
gers and public stores, to swell much and dispro- 

ortionately the foreign tonnage entering and clear- 
ing in our ports, without, in fact, adding much to 
the foreign carrying trade there. If all our tonnage 
on the north of the State of New York alone was 
engaged in this trade, its entries and clearances 
would seem to be, on an average, about eleven times 
a year. Divide the entries and clearances of Ca- 
nadian tonnage by eleven, (supposing their trips to 
be no more frequent than ours,) and all the foreign 
tonnage owned on that frontier, which trades here, 
would be only about 19,000 tons, instead of being, 
as some would infer from the clearances, 217,495. 
On the Northeast the same practice increases the 
British clearances much more than ours, as does, 
also, the privilege we grant to British vessels to 
enter more ports and pass more from one to anoth- 
er, by new clearances, than they allow to us. But 
another decisive illustration of this is, that out of 
the whole foreign tonnage entering the State of 
Maine, near 97,669 of the whole 98,441, at one pe- 
riod, (1833,) and 68,539 out of the whole 74,619 at 
another, q 40,) entered the single district of Pas- 
samaquoddy, divided from New Brunswick only 
by a river and bay, which can be crossed and re- 
crossed daily. The most certain test of the matter, 
however, will be found hereafter in the greatly in- 
creased value of the freights carried in American 
vessels beyond those in foreign ones, being near 150 
per cent. more of exports, and 200 per cent. more 
of imports, in American vessels trading with the 
British provinces. 


Indeed, there is another peculiarity on the Cana- 
dian and Northeastern frontier, which has misled 
some, and may deceive others, if not understood. 
Since the act of March 2, 1831, enrolled or licensed 
vessels there may engage in the foreign trade; and 
hence, while our registered tonnage in the Union 
appeared to be in 1840 only 899,764 tons, the ton- 
nage used as registered, or in the foreign trade, 
may have been increased, by other vessels engaging 
there in that trade, to the amount of all the tonnage 
owned on our whole northern frontier; being more 
than 50,000 tons. Again: by the returns, the regis- 
tered tonnage in the United States seems to have 
cleared abroad, on an average, only about twice ina 
year. Butthe enrolled tonnage in the north of the 
the State of New York alone; being about 20,000 
tons, appears to have cleared for foreign ports at 
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least eleven times a year, on an average, And the 
rest, east and west of it, on that frontier, certain] 

cleared over three times a year. Deduct these mul- 
tiplied clearances of enrolled tonnage on that fron- 
tier, and also on the northeast of our Atlantic coast, 
and the real registered tonnage did not clear proba- 
bly over once in eight months, or at the rate of once 
and a half a year. Again: the clearances from the 
whole United States in American vessels, were in 
1820, only about 33 per cent. on the whole register- 
ed tonnage; but in 1830, near 70 per cent., by the 
increase of passenger steamboats; and by that, with 
other causes, in 1540, they exceeded it 80 per cent. 

In 1830, the clearances on the northern frontier 
of New York, by American registered vessels, be- 
ing all which could then engage in foreign trade, 
were not over two to three times a year on an aver- 
age, of the whole of that kind of tonnage; and in- 
cluding all east and west, bordering on Canada, 
only about four times a year. These circumstances 
go far to explain the greater apparent increase of 
the whole clearances of foreign vesscls from the 
United States in 1840. Of the increase of foreign 
clearances, nominal and real, since 1830, being 
578,927, quite 401,805, or near four-fifihs of the 
whole, have been to the British American colonies; 
and if, like ours, they are multiplied by repetition on- 
ly eleven-fold, when theirs probably have in fact 
been multiplied twenty-fold, it must be obvious that 
the real increase of foreign tonnage employed there 
has been very small; and that the proportion of it 
to the whole, in all our foreign trade, would not 
probably exceed one-eighth to one-sixth. 

There is another material consideration connect- 
ed with the tonnage clearing to those colonies. It 
is to be remembered that, though our aggregate in- 
crease of tonnage clearing to all the British Ameri- 
can colonies, including the West Indies, is less than 
theirs nominally, by about 70,000 tons; yet it has 
been quite 316,000 tons. This isa clear gain be- 
yond what it would be, with no direct intercourse 
whatever. During this increase on our part, the 
diminution of American tonnage going to the neu- 
tral islands has been only about 40,000 tons; so that 
our net addition under the colonial arrangement 


has been, by the returns, near 276,000 tons. Is this 
nothing? Is it all, so far as real, and not nomi- 
nal, to be put in jeopardy without critical inquiry? 


At the same time, there is doubtless gain to the 
other party, both in more [freights with us, and more 
from the colonies home. But of course there should, 
in mutual arrangements, be some gain to all con- 
cerned. The true consideration in this aspect of the 
subject is, therefore, not whether American tonnage 
has gained more than the British—though it proba- 
bly has, for reasons before explained; but whether 
we areina better condition with this arrangement 
as to tonnage, freights, and commerce, all united, 
than we would be without it, and as formerly, with- 
out much, or, in some cases, no direct trade what- 
ever with the British colonies and islands. 


If, after all this, it is thought that England obtains 
a disproportionate share of the real tonnage thus 
employed with her dependencies, the next inquiry 
must be, how much of this arises from her not en- 
forcing the arrangement of 1830 equally, and in its 
true spirit? Whatever is lost by this in our inter- 
course with her colonies, ought at once to be cor- 
rected or redressed. Butany thing lost by a fair 
reciprocal liberty of commerce between the two 
Governments, I am willing to abide by, as the prin- 
ciple is sosound and so advantageous to our freights, 
commerce, and productive industry generally. The 
loss in tonnage alonea rs to be nothing with the 
mother country, and will probably be as little with 
her colonies, if all breaches of the arrangement are 
rectified, and we advert to what will appear here- 
after our great superiority in the amount of freights 
between us and her colonies, and our large and in- 
creasing exports to them, including several articles 
of ours most needing a foreign market. 

Next, if we analyze the whole, and present a few 
parts of the United States deemed most unfavorable 
to us, it will be found that in the State of Maine, in 
the tenth year before 1830, as compared with that 
year, there had been a falling off in the American 
clearances, according to the table No. 2, of 20.995. 
while in the next ten years they had fallen off only 
9,095. Thus, after all the complaints 04 that score 
she had, in the last ten years, under the colonial 
arrangement, suffered not half so much as in the 
previous ten years not under it. indeed, since 1833, 
when the tariff was reduced, it will be seen, by a 
note, that the American clearances have increased 
in Maine near 20,000 tons,-—-the great falling off 
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having been before 1833. On the other hand, the 
foreign tonnage clearing from Maine was trifling 
in 1520 and 1830, but in 1840 had become 74,619. 
But even that is not so large as the American clear- 
ances; hor so large, by near 24,000 tons, as it was 
in 1833, before the tariff was reduced. It was, also, 
(except about six thousand tons) all confined to the 
single district of Passamaquoddy; and was magni- 
fied much by short and frequent voyages and entries, 
with very smail cargoes, as before fully illustrated. 

In Massachusetts, the American and foreign 
clearances augmented but little from 1820 to 1830; 
yet, since the latter year they have increased from 
forty to fifty thousand each; but deducting the re- 
peaied steamboat clearances in 1840, chiefly wiih 
passengers, and probably the increase has been 
in guantities nearly equal. 

gain: from the four great Southern ports, where 
a frighiful advance is supposed to have been made 
by foreign tonnage over American, it will be seen, 
by the 2d table, that Senators have been misled 
by looking to anonymous letters, and to the city of 
Savannah alone, and not to her in conjunction with 
Charleston, Mobile, and New Orleans. 

Thus, the American clearances abroad from the 
whole of those ports in 1830 were more than in 
1821, by 91,030 tons. But did they increase less in 
the next ten years, under the colonial arrangement, 
reciprocal! treaties, falling tariff, and free-trade prin- 
ciples? No, sir; they increased 263,039 tons, or 
near three times as much as in the previous term. 
I admit iat in the same periods the foreign vessels 
clearing from those ports had also increased much, 
being in the Jast ten years near 95,000 tons, and 
about 15,000 in the first ten. But where the foreign 
augmented in the aggregate near 95,000, ours aug- 
mented over 203,000, or nearly three-fold in the 
quantity of increase. In many of these cases, if 
we adopt the proportionate increase of each on for- 
mer amounts, the increase in some would appear 
greater, because the whole former amount was so 
small. But the ratio of all ours now is about treble 
the whole amount of theirs as it was in 1830, in- 
stead of theirs being the largest, or even equal, as 
many Senators, no less than other persons, have 
supposed. 

A word as to our tonnage with the Hanse Towns, 
and I shali proceed to the more interesting topics of 
the progress of our freights and commerce under 
the colonial arrangement, and the other circum- 
stances before specified. 

By this second table, it will be seen that the 
American clearances to them fell off, from 1821 to 
P830, near 3,000 tons; but increased from 1830 to 
1840, so as to be a little larger than at either of the 
former epochs. But, at the same time, it is manifest 
that the foreign tonnage clearing between us and 
those towns has increased in both 1830 and 1840, 
over former periods, till at the latter date it had 
reached an aggregate of 42,324 tons. This is, to 
be sure, a small aggregate, compared with the whole 
in the United States; and not half what appears to 
clear from some even of the small ports on Lake 
Ontario. But still it is all real tonnage, and carries 
freights as well as passengers. It has sprung up 
under a treaty made by Mr. Adams’s a ministra. 
tion in 1827. The principle intended to be enforced 
by it was one which had been vindicated not only 
by the distinguished statesman before mentioned, 
but by Congress itself, through legislation, as well 
as by ratification of treaties by the Senate, 

The permanent act on this subject, which passed 
May 24, 1828, canonizes the free-trade principle, 
and was advocated by that practical and intelligent 
merchant, [Mr. Luoyp,} who formerly represented 
here the State of Massachusetts and all her peculiar 
interests with a zeal and fidelity never surpassed. 
A prior act in 1824, and a subsequent one in 1830, 
tended to the same result. 

The treaty with those towns was only for twelve 
years absolutely, and then to be ended after twelve 
months’ notice by either side. It can therefore be ab- 
rogated at once, if the true principle has been trans- 
cended in any of its provisions; or if the position of 
those towns as to the rest otf Germany gives them 
advantages under it, in carrying the produce of 
other countries, and for other countries, as well as 
passengers, which were not within the spirit and 
scope of its original policy. This is believed to be 
the case by many, and especially in the enterprising 
city of Baltimore, which is much more en- 
gaged in the trade there than any other city in the 
Union. But,as some set-offto any gain in , 
it will be seen, when ‘we come to the topic of com- 


qerce, that qyr exports find a great and increasing 
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market through those towns to the interior of Ger- 
manv. 

Whether we shou'd not find the same market 
without this trealy, or under new modifications of its 
details, is a proper topic of inquiry for the Com- 
mittee on Commerce; and if we should not, to re- 

ort whether the present arrangement, asa whole, 
ooking to commerre as well as freights, is or is not 
an eligible one; and hence proper to be continued, or 
speedily terminated, under the stipulated notice. 

Next, as to the condition of our freights. When 
we look at the third table on that subject, distin- 
guishing the value carried in American bottoms, 
as compared with foreign ones; and in 1840, as 
‘well as 1820, compared with 1830, we have 
more accurate, fixed, and certain data for judging 
of the real progress of our navigation. Vessels en- 
tering or clearing, however often, without having 
on board articles of value, can earn little for their 
owners, except at times, by carrying letters or pas- 
sengers; and are very slight indications of the op- 
eration of any arrangements by treaties or laws on 
the trade of the whole country. 

How, then, do our whole freights stand? Why, 
sir, by table No. 3, it will be seen that the exports 
andimports in American bottoms fell off, from 1822 
to 1830, $7,761,442; while from 1830 to 1840, under 
allthe imputed disadvantages of the free-trade prin- 
ciple in various treaties and laws, and in half our 
imports becoming entirely free, and the rest under 
falling duties, and with no United States Bank, 
and under low prices and low imports in 1840, they 
had, in the last year, increased over 1830 in the ex- 
traordinary amount of $68,506,152. But in for- 
eign bottoms they had increased since 1830 only 
$25,994,885. Thus the increase in our own vessels 
was nothing in the first ten years, but in the last it 
has been over fifty per cent.; while the increase in 
our whole population has not been over forty per 
cent, Passing to the freights between us and Great 
Britain and all her dependencies, the increase in 
American bottoms since 1830 has been near 
$40,000,000; while the increase in foreign bottoms 
has been only from eleven to twelve millions, or not 
one-third so much in quantity. 

To England alone our freights of the products of 
this country in American vessels have increased 
over twenty millions since 1830; and those in for- 
eign vessels only five millions. ‘The freights of the 
same kind of products to all the British American 
colonies have also increased in our bottoms over half 
a million since 1830, notwithstanding the apparent 
augmentation since in foreign tonnage clearing be- 
tween usand them. In brief, what is worthy of most 
note in this whole inquiry as to any change in the 
carrying trade between usand those colonies, caused 
by the colonial arrangement of 1830, is, that we 
sent tothem in 1840, in American bottoms, $2,352,348 
more of our domestic products than in all foreign 
bottoms combined; and at the same time we import- 
ed from them, in American bottoms, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said to the contrary, $1,431,264 
worth, compared with only $576,503 worth in for- 
eign vessels. Let us go a moment into some de- 
tails about this, connected with the States of Maine 
and Massachusetts, and so interesting on account of 
their extensive interests both in ship-building and 
navigation. Those great iuterests I would prize 
and cherish as highly as any one, though noi to the 
sacrifice of principle, or of any other great interest 
of paramount importance. How, then, do the 
freights of ‘ose two States now stand? 

From Maine, the exports in American vessels 
actually fell off, between 1821 and 1830, near $350,- 
000; while, afier the arrangement of 1830, which 
some of her citizens consider so disastrous, they 
rose again, so as in 1840 to be a third of a million 
more than before the arrangement went into effect. 
The whole exports thence in foreign vessels are now 
only $50,000; while in American they are $959,903, 
or near twenty times as large. The whole imports, 
also, into that State, instead of being brought al- 
most exclusively, as some intimate, in British ships, 
were in 1840 only $124,473 in all foreign vessels; 
while in American vessels they were $504,183— 
more than four times as much. There had been 
some falling off in the latter since 1830; but not 
one-eighth as much as in the nine or ten years pre- 
vious to 1830. The imports of plaster of Paris, 
concerning which much is said, have, since the 
colonial arrangement, increased but little into the 
whole United States; while the imports of that and 
every thing else, into either Maine or Massachu- 
setts, as will soon be’seen, are very inconsidera 
in foreign vessels of all kinds, British or,otherwise. 


ta a 
Senate, 


Massachusetts stands out most conspicuously, tog j 
respect to the progress of freights in our dal 
sels; though her citizens have, in some cases 
fessed to feel aggrieved by the arrangement» 
much more by the falling tariff, the want of 
United States Bank, and of Administrations ¢, 
1830, not regarded as friendly to the navigating ini; 
ests. But what has been the real result to her. 4 
some cause or other, in the last ten years? An 
crease in her exports of domestic origin, in Amer 
can vessels, since 1830, of near two millions. 
between 1820 and 1830 there was a diminution 
near $100,000. An increase, also, in her impor 
in American vescels, since 1830, of near 35.500 om 
while between 1820 and 1830 there was a dimin, 
tion of over four millions. 

What do you think she now exports in Amerie 
bottoms more than in foreign ones? Near five 
lions. What does she pee American bottom, 
more than in foreign ones} Over fifteen million 
And yet can it be pretended, gravely, for a momey 
that her navigation is suffering or falling off iq 
comparison with other nations, under her great jy 
crease in tonnage, owned as before explained, ang 
with more than twenty times as much imported jpty 
her limits in American vessels as in foreign ong 
and with more than eight times as much exported 
thence in the former as in the latter? 


Turning, lastly, to the freights from the Soy} 
about which so many Gorgons have been conjures 
up, as to the increase of foreign tonnage there, ij 
will be found that the exports, of domestic origi 
from the four great Southern ports, in America 
vessels, are now from three to four times as greg 
as in foreign vessels. They have increased in th 
former kind of ships more than twenty-seven mj 
lions since 1830, and in ihe latter only seven mj 
lions, or about one-fourch as much. In fine, wih 
out entering into more particulars under this head 
the condition of our freights has never been SO pro 
gressive as in the last ten years; nor when compar 
ed with those of foreign nations engaging in oy 
foreign trade, were never, in a time of peace ove 
most of the civilized world, so creditable to our ep 
terprise, skill, resources, and reciprocal liberty of 
foreign, commerce tendered and sought with 
nations. 

A few illustrations as to the progress of thal 
commerce contained in the fourth table, and I have 
done. 

This is a question more important to the whol¢ 
nation than that in respect to tonnage and freigh 
The latter are more sectional or local; but com 
merce is universal. Its exports and imports, and 
the productions it stimulates, are-more or less con 
nected with every acre sowed or planted, ey 
blow struck with a hammer or an axe, every 
wheel turned, or sail unfurled, over our whole im 
mense territory. 

On the increase of the exports and imports con 
nected with these, what has been our experience 
at the close of the last ten years, compared with the 
preceding ten ? 

I do not take all the last ten, and compare them 
with all the first ten; which would show a mucl 
greater difference for the last, from the large 
amount of imports ae home in some yea 
for State loans, and from the speculating excesses of 
1835, 1836, and 1839. ButI take 1840, inflated} 
no such causes, and with low prices. 

In that single year, so disadvantageous for com 
parison, the whole exports from this country wert 
near sixty millions more than in 1830; while thos 
in 1830 were but four millions more than in lt 
They increased, in the last ten years, about eigh 

r cent., or double the rate of our population ; bu 
in the first, only six per cent. The whole export 
of domestic origin also increased only about eig! 
millions in the firstten years; but, at the end of t 
last ten, had increased about fifty-four million 
That is, abont ninety per cent. in the last ten ye 
or more than twice as fast as our population ; an 
in the first ten, about fifteen per cent. The impor 
had likewise increased more in the last ten; % 
happily, in other respects, in a less proportion. , 

ny have taken up another hasty impress’ 

on this point, as to the unfavorable character of 0 
commerce with certain powers. It has. beens 
that, in this last period, Great Britain has taken © 
little of our own productions; when, in fact, an 4 
amination of the fourth table shows that the e 

rts of domestic origin to Great Britain andJn 
and increased, from 1820 to 18 t 
millions; but, from the last year 
ty-nine millions, and had then; 
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of $70,320,847. They had grown also 
the British West Indies, in the last ten years, 
Se mam only $140 to $2,907,584; and to the North 


rican British colonies alone, had reached 
,909.215. There is a great mistake, also, with 
concerning her consumption of our grain. 
,2 whole exports of bread-stuffs, consisting of 
yeat, flour, Indian corn and meal, instead of be- 
ng stationary in the last ten years, had increased 
rsix millions; when, in the first ten, they did 
increase two millions. And though we com- 
in justly of the high duties imposed by Great 
britain on grain exported direct to that country, 
# such is the fertility of our soil, and such her 
fants, that she and her dependencies took, in 1840, 
near three-fourths of all our exports of bread-stuffs, 
‘and near double as much as they took in 1830, and 
sine times as much as in 1820. The increase in 
5940 over 1830 has been nearly three-fold in flour, 
nd forty-fold in wheat. Our exports of bread- 
safsto the British North American colonies alone 
sgualied $3,374,711 in 1840, though they had been 
Ness thana million in 1830, and little over half a 
million ten years previous. They had increased, 
also, to ber West Indies, from only $119,803 in 1830, 
9 $1,705,802 in 1840. In these modes, the grain 
Sates of the west and centre of the Union have 
found additional markets, and have contributed to 
feed, not only the new colonists of England, but her 
army and navy abroad, and some of her starving 
population at home. The flour said to be exported to 
England from Canada in 1840 was but 298,781 
barrels; while the United States exported to the 
British North American provinces 432,356 barrels. 
Canada issaid to have exported but 141,931 bushels 
of wheat to England in that year; while the Unized 
Suites exported to those provinces 1,066,604 bush- 
. his not known how much of ours goes to any 


Though the new sliding scale of the new minis- 
ty may be something lower on our exports of 
grain in the direct trade; yet it is not so in the 


ne manner and to the extent desirable; and on our ex- 
our en - to Canada, notwithstanding the friendly pro- 
erty of esions of Sir Robert Peel, it is rumored that 


lately we have been subjected to double the duty 
before imposed. 


Our exports of domestic origin to the Hanse 
Towns have also increased more than a hundred 
percent. since 1830, though between 1830 and 1820 
their growth was only a few thousand dollars. The 
same kind of exports from the State of Maine have 
increased near fifty per cent. since 1830; while 
during the ten previous years they fell off nearly to 
that extent. 


So from Massachusetts, the exports of all descrip- 
tions diminished from 1820 to 1830 more than five 
nillions; but increased from the latter year to 1840 
over two millions. Beyond all this, the exporrs of 
domestic produce from that central State cf the 
rocky, hilly, icy East—with al! the high protec- 
tion of the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, with a United 

Sates Bank the whole period, and administrations 
> them of the’General Governments which he approved— 
mucha fell off near $66,000. While under this abused 








large colonial arrangement, with half our imports free 
ye also, and the others under a falling duty, without 
S8€8 of > National Bank, and with administrations bit- 
ted by tetly assailed as ruinous to the country, those 


same exports increased near two millions, and 
T COMMER reached in 1840 the great agetegate of $5,504,441, 
y Wer So.as to her imports: they. fell off more than five 
{bos millions in the first period, and increased more than 
1 ISSUE fivemillions in the last one. Both these results evince 
eigh the vast addition to her commercial industry and 
1; OU capital, and both tend to illustrate the indomitable 
xp ee “°'2y, prosperity, and greatness of her people. 


rh As to the exports of domestic origin from the 
‘ious OU Bteat Southern ports during the same periods, 
asian eit Progress has been still more striking. They 
Increased from 1820, in ten years, about six mil- 
but in the next ten, over thirty-four millions, 

of from five to six hundred per cent. more. In 
10, they had reached the vast aggregate of 
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of ou Another illustration of the effect of the great re- 
n stig “Uction in the tariff on tea and coffee in 1830, and 
en bi entire freedom from duty since 1833, with 
in cm ths and mhostof the silks has been the extraor- 





the er increase in the commerce in them, and 
nd Ing With the countries that principally produce them. 

; Thus, at the close of the fourth table, it will be 
if thing Seen that the imports of silks were nearly double 


& great in 1840 as in 1830, while in 1830 they were 


of those provinces separately, except Canada. - 


Freights and Tonnage—Mr. Woodbury. 


but little more than in 1820; so of coffee, teas, and 
linens, 

it will be observed, likewise, that our whole 
trade, both exports and imports with Brazil, France 
and her dependencies, and China—whence come 
most of our teas, coffee, and silks—has increased 
nearly in as greata proportion, under low duties and 
freer commerce. But I have detained the Senate 
too long already, or some further particulars would 
be presented bearing on the resolution now before 
the Senate. 

From what hasbeen offered, however, it is quite 
apparent that if we look to the tonnage owned, or 
jhe tonnage employed, either inallthe United States, 
orin Maine and Massachusetts alone, we can form 
but one conclusion as to the free-trade principle. 
If we look tothe tenth year before the colonial ar- 
rangement and a high tariff, and the tenth year 
since, with that arrangement and a falling tariff, 
it seems very certain that a return once more to 
ak intercourse and protective duties would 

rst bid fair to be fatal to the navigating inter- 
est of the North, and next to trade and produc- 
live industry over the whole country. Cannot 
those more immediately interested in the subject see 
that our great natural advantages, as well as long 
habits and taste for commerce, must make us more 
successful in our foreign intercourse under the free- 
trade principle than any other nation on the globe? — 
and, if so, that Americans should continue, as 
they have been, to be the champions, rather than 
the foes, of free trade? And do they not see, fur- 
ther, that all retaliatory wars in navigation or 
commerce must embarrass or diminish the use 
of tonnage?-—and that high duties not only tend, 
and are designed, to lessen imports, and consequent- 
ly freights, but inevitably enhance much the cost 
of ship-building here, and thus disable us to com- 
pete as successfully with other nations in freighting 
as we otherwise should? Do gentlemen desire to 
go back to the condition existing between 1520 
and 1830, with half their present tonnage driven 
from the ocean? Are we toinjure ourselves, be- 
cause others choose to injure themselves ? 

But this is by no means inconsistent with resist- 
ance to actual wrong, or with the punishment of 
wanton aggression. And nothing will increase 
our real ability to right ourselves, whenever de- 
manded by national — or national honor, than 
the growth, rather than the depression, of all the 
great interests connected with furnishing means for 
commerce, as wellas the navigation totransportthem 
freely to the whole civilized world. The tables of 
comparisons and proportions now presented may 
not entirely accurate, as they have been tran- 
scribed and prepared throughout by myself alone, 
and amid the pressure of many other duties, since 
the resolution was submitted ; but they are believed 
to be correct enough for general purposes, and, after 
all, are but the skeleton of that more critical and ex- 
tended illustration of which the subject is suscep- 
tible. 

I have greater satisfaction, however, in leaving 
the matter in a state so imperfect, from a belief that 
the Committee on Commerce will make the inquiry 
full and searching into the supposed injustice of the 
colonial arrangement, as set forth inthe memorial 
from Portsmouth, New Hampshire. It is the only 
seaport in that State, and, although small, is distin- 
guished for its capital and energy in overcoming 
obstacles, and has, in common with all the naviga- 
tion of the country, as well as with all the great in- 
terests of commerce and productive industry, an 
important stake in the correction of any abuses or 
inequalities under the stipulations between us and 
foreign countries. Ifthey and others have been pros: 
perous in spite of those abuses and obstacles, it is no 
reason why these last should not be removed. Pass 
the resolution, then, and it will remain with the com- 
mittee to ascertain with accuracy the facts and prin- 
ciples involved in the whole subject, to see the ex- 
act extent and cause of any wrong which exists, and 
to recommend the most appropriate remedies. 


APPENDIX. 
TABLE IL. 
Tonnage owned by all the oe States, and some separate 
totes, 





| ream. | 1890 1840. 
| 


1. By all the.U. States - | 
2. Registered, and with 


papers for foreiga 
trade, in all theStates | 619,047 |” “876.496 899.764 
TS nee 
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Senate. 
TARLE 1—Continued. 
3. ae = who | | 
papers for domestic 
trade, in allthe States | 661,118 | 615,301 | 1,262,934 
4. All che tonnage own: | | 


ed by Massachusetts | 315,500; 300,200/ 539,500 
oo rene in | i 

oreign trade, belong: 

ing to Massachusetts | 10,000 | 230,000 | 280,000 


6. The enroulied and li- | 
censed, in domestic | 
trade and fisheries, be- 
longing to Massachu- 
selis - : - | 


} 


125,500 | 120,200 | 269,800 


7. All the tonnage own: | 
ed by Maine - > | 140373 182403) 308656 


8. All the new tonnage | 


} 
builtinthe U. Staves. | «47,783 | = 5803 118,309 
Registered, &c. + | 22.988 | 21,242 56, 12% 
Enrolled, &c. - | 24,795 | 36,841 | 62,187 
Number of ships | i 
and briga built - | 81 | 81 | 206 
9. All the new tonnage | | : . 
built in Maine - |No returns. 3,364 | 38,996 
Number of ships | | 
and brigs built in 
Maine (schoon- 
ers omitted) - returns.| 12 106 
\ 








*More than half as many ships and brigs as all in the United 
States in 1830; and nearly two thirds as much tonnage built by 
Maine in 1810 as by the whole Union in 1830. 


TABLE 2. ; 
Tonnage, American and foreign, clearing for foreign 
porta, from all the United States, and several separate 
States, 





| 
1820, 1830. | 1840. 


1.Tonnage clewing in all 


yur foreign trade—Amer- 
ican SS | 1804,987 | 971,160 | 1,617,009 
Do. not American : 100,641 | 133,436 712,363 


2. Do. fi Maine—Amer- 
-—* "111,854 91,629 | 82,534 


ican - . ¢ 
3. Do. from Maine—not 






































American = 520 165 | 74,619 
Do. from Massachusetis— : 
‘aatiese . : 129,741 | .4R124 187,995 
. in veasels not Ameri- | . 
ee ee 1,170 | 5,176 | 68,765 
4. Do. from oon 
oris— Amer- 
=. . - - | °240,122{ 231,152 | 494,191 
Do. from them, not Amer- | 
es -| 65,514 | 70,266 | 166,594 
5. aa) Eng: 
d and dependencies— ; , 
Tatrioon ~ . - | °315,418 | 343,299 868, 520 
Do. to them, not American 31,136 | 72,589 | 529,213 
6, Tonnage clearing to Eng- ne “ 
land—American .| 128729] 192714 398,512 
Do, not American . 19,546 | 58,559 129,213 
7. Tonnage — ae 
ish West Indies—Amer- 
cans | 22083 | 2,306] TRAD 
De. not a - - - | 13,064 
8. Do. to British North Amer- a 
icancolonies—American| 112,223 1 17,171 = 073 
Do. not American 3.169 14,267 | 401,806 
9. Do. to New Bruaswick | 
and Nova Scotia, = in- 
cluding Canada--Amer- . ; 
ican ‘ - 3 7 501 1 523 72,900 
’ not er- Ry 
ae See ’ = . none | none 153,412 
10. Tonnage clearing to Can- sneene 
adas— American -} none sep. | none sep. | 300.0 
Do. net American none sep. | none sep). 2H 62 
ll. Tonnage clearing to 
ange Towne" Amer’) eiane| 4728 | 17,80 
Do. not American -| 4et | 10,262 | 42,324 
12. Tonnage clearing te Dan- ‘ 
ish and Swedish West 
rene vee- 76073 72,495 29,968 
Do. in vessels nol Amer- - 
ican : : ei 1,496 1,833 1,197 
| 
13. Tonnage clearing inall our foreign trade-—-Amer- 
mao. tle ie Ce 
Do. not American - Ca > - | 568,052 
14. Do. clearing from Maine—American, 1833 - | 66,458 
Do. not American . - . . 98,735 
15. Tonnage clearing from Massachusettsa—Amer- | 
ican, 1833 0—i«‘s , : : -| 183,631 
Do. not Ametican - . - - | 81,290 
16, Tonnage clearing from four great Bouthern | wars 
ports— American, 1832 - - - | : a 
Do. not American - . . my 35, 
* In 1821. t In 1822. 
TABLE 3 


Freights in American and foreign bottoms, from all the 
United States, and with some other powers, separately. 









1. All éxports and im 
ports in American 
vereels 







‘ - 18137 129,918,457) $193,424,609 
14 BUF aT 40,802,856 
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TABLE 3—Continued. TABLE 4—Continued. China. The dw mee 


2. Do, to Great Britain ty on tea and coffee was much» Aamibin 













































16. Whole exports of all duced after 1830. If tea and coffi 
and dependencies, 7 c . coflee wer Slated 25S: 
in American ves | ed esse 7,115,017| 9,231,728 |] im 1830, before the low duty, instead of 1833 whee rail 
-— a Cyt: 41,676, 88,192,344 17, Exports from Massa- jae entirely free; and if the trade with China and B di 


chusetis of domestic 
origin - : . 
18. Whole imports into 


zil, whence they came in large 


a2 ‘ . 
merican stated as in 1830, instead of 1 


10.967 UaNlities, y The rig’ 
3, Exports of domestic| °° 1,200,408 3,632,935 | 3,566,137 | 5,604,441 3; the difference ¢ Mimmetet KI 


+ ag Massachuselts 14,647,778 | 10,345,947 | 15,813,560 a * eee, a oye €d With previo Immany be! 
pendencies, in ? aoe 0 . bless 
American vessels | *18,449,61 51,099,758 *In 1821. Part of this is exhibited and may be seen in table publicé 
Be. in _Tossole not 1099, 3, a the ee $3 Brazil in 1830 Were byt four ¢ 
mer . 6,802.71 13,214,299 : : ; . $1 238, instead o 272,101 in 1833 eople h 

4. Do. to ’ Imports of articles free since 1833, or with duty lower since eee aoe ad - But e0P 
i beeen f than in 1830. y have not pursued the statistics further, as the ip, inode! 


e: the 
0 afford 


sels ° ° 
Dect in vessels not 
American 


crease of trade with Brazil and China began j 


13,423,4 1830, after the low duties on tea and Cofiee, rather 


41,904,969 





: 5,544,733 10,046,208 than in 1833, and as time will not now be objec 

=. eee. —_—_—— _—_— —. |] more extended comparison. ro = 
p Americas easels 4,124,157 : “am 05,902,045 O11 iis mC 
» In vessels not . . \ 021 ‘ of ' 
American : 1,771,809 >t] Pastas | Saocors | Beiz'seo SPEECH OF Mr. REYNOLDS, ne 


6, Imports from Brit- 
ish American col 
onies, in 
American vessels 

Do. in vessels not 
American 
7. All exports and im. 
20rts with Hanse 
‘owns, in Ameri- 
can Vessels 
Do. in vessels not 
American : 

8. All exports from Mas. 
sachusetts, in 
American vessels 

Do. in vessels not 


2,564,159 | 2,485,653 | 4,179,120 


OF ILLINOIS. sat Will 

In the House of Representatives, April 13, 1849. Engial 
on our relations with England, ing oD 

The following item of the general appropriai; to accol 
bill being under ccnsidabethin in Commities of jn her | 
Whole on the state of the Union, viz: jg the ol 
“No. 218. For salaries of the Ministers of the United State and hos 
to Great Britain, France, Russia, Pruss‘a, Austria, Spain, Mexi- ever S10 
co, and Brazil, seventy-two thousand doilars.”’ The gr 
Mr. REYNOLDS addressed the committee a; public | 
follows: postile | 
Mr. Cuairman: | see no good reason why our re. Me DD ©° 


Nore.—The last three articles have been entirely free since 
1833, and most of the first one; and tea and coffee were on a re- 
duced duty after 1830 till 1833. 


1,431,264 
576,503 


mports om ~“ exports to, S658 on ore wemiortictts of 

our tr are free, since or with dut er since 

1,451,777 || than in 1830. ° ” 
5,268,177 


1821. 1830. 1840. 


7,115,047} 9,231,728 


American - 93147] 954,533 || sonore . | $606,196 $4,927,096 || lations with foreign nations should not be discusses ve inc 

9. all imports into Domestic exports -| 1,381,760 2146863 || by the people, like other subjects. Our present rela. NEY) 

A a 15.813660 Foreign exports -| 246,518 369,711 tions with Great Britain are very interesting to the merce | 

Ba. in vessels ast 5,813, 2. FRANCE AND DEPEN- people; and a free discussion on the subject wil] no. fast" ! 

American 700,298 a" .- . | 5,900,531 17,572,876 || Only enable the Government of the people, but the Jam “™°, 

sale ye Domestic exports “9.111.215 | 11. 18'919:327 || people themselves, to adopt such policy and such agp ove" 

aiintn daiiian  cenelgn experts 11,304,191 | 1,106,910 | 2,922,227 || measures as will be the most conducive to our na. jam 2 

7 ~ , 5,504,441 gm 3,111,951 | 3,873,141 | 6,640,829 tional honor and to the ghee 2 of the country, ape 
0. in vessels not Domestic exports "1.479704 | 742193 | 469,186 In a monarchy, where the people are considered Hy “8 


American . 

11. Exports from Main 

in American ves- 

sels : . 

Do. in vessels not 

American - 

12, Imports into Maine, 

in American ves- 
rels - 


763,717 rather in the nature of stock on a farm, there is no Engl 
necessity for them to discuss such subjects, or to ever, C 
know any thing about them, as they have no power jg 224.0 
of action in the case. nation 

In our free Government, the reverse is the fact, aE SOW 
The people are the sovereigns, and the officers of i. 
the Government are their agents and public serv- 2d. 


Foreign exports | +5,506,138 | 585,903 540,780 


959,903 *In 1820. tIn 1822. 


50,000 


Nore.—I append one brief table in reference to the five years 
of the highest tariff, compared with the five of the lowest du- 


504,183 ties, or none, on half the imports, and a falling tariffon the rest. 


Do. in foreign ves- In only @ part of the first five was the colonial arrangement in || ants. Although the President, who occupies t 3d. 
13. Bx - rts of domes. sag Mnappury” amen nants bok a tan oem White House at the other end of the avenne a Unites 
. Bx of domes- : ° ° . ee 
tic origin from four his cabine), are the official organs to negotiate our * 
great Southern business with foreign nations, yet they act for the Ig "0! 


porta in American 

vessels : : 
Do. in vessels not 

American 


sy and are ney the agents of the people. 
hese being the fundamental principles of our 
Government, acknowledged by all, it results from 
these premises, as a self-evident proposition, thatit 
is the people who have the right, in preference of 
all others, to discuss these subjects; and their de- 
cisions to be executed by their Government. Nor 
is there any reason why the people should not dis- 
cuss the difficulties between the United States and 
England, because the same subject is now also u- 
dergoing a discussion between the two Govem- 
ments, In fact, the agents of the people should be 
pleased with the discussion, and carry out the de- 
cision of their principles with fidelity and. hon T 
esty. 
Keting under this view of the subject, I consider 
it my duty to express the sentiments of the people 
I represent on this floor, as far as I am capable. I 
have the honor to represent one-third of almost 
half a million of people, who fee] a most lively in- 
terest in the relations now existing between us and 
Great Britain. And permit me tosay that the House G 
of Representatives is, of all other branches of the 
Government, the nearest connected with the people, 179 
and is generally the best index of their sentiments. may 
A discussion in the House of Representatives may tent 
therefore be relied on as coming directly from peoy 
the people. : N 
y constituents are disposed to cultivate and con! 
maintain an honorable peace with England and all 178 
other nations; and I believe the same sentiment rene 
rvades the whole mass of the people of the vers 
nited States; yet, with my constituents, it Is 4 per 
sine qua non, that the shall be honorable. My up 
people would prefer all the horrors and calamities in | 
of war, rather than to see their rights invaded, of sinc 
the national honor tarnished in the smallest particu: I 
lar whatever, ; 
We have no inherent cause existing in the 
United States to induce us ever to declare wal 


tion 0 
York. 
Th 
the G 
them, 
Siates 
did o1 
Th 
foun¢ 
Unit 
festly 


49,396,959 
13,299,769 





Nots.—All our exports and imports in 1832, in American 
vessels, were $137,124,119; in foreign ones, about $27,000,000, 
* In 1821. t In 1822. 


Aggregate 
between 





TABLE 4. 
COMMERCE. 


Whole ae and imports, and those of some separate 
tates, with the exports of breadstuffs, &c. 


1820. 1830. 1840. 


1. Whole exports of all 
kinds frem the United 
States - . 

2. Whole exports of do- 
mestic origin 

3. Whole imports 

4. Whole exports of do- 
mestic origin to Great 
Britain and freland —- |*23,893,915 | 31,647,881 

5. Do. to British West In- ae 


dies - - . 

6. Do. to British North 
American colonies 2,009,336 | 3,650,031 
6,027,610 | 6,817,044 


4 
sd _ 


$69,691,669 |$73,849,508 6 132,085,946 


61,683,640 | 59,462,029) 113,895,634 
74,450,000 | 70,876,920 | 107,141,519 


ee ee 
i y 
2 
13,565,356 


tween, in first and last 5 years 


70,320,847 
2,907,584 
5,899,215 

12,993,545 


hontai 


years 


7. Whole exports of 
. re - : fs 
. Exports of breadstuffs 
to England and depen- 
dencies . ° 
9. Do. to British North 
American colonies - 
10. Do. to British West 
Indies - . . 
1l. Whole exports of do- 
mestic origin to Ranse 
Towns - . . 
12. Whole imports from 
Hanse Towns : 
13. Whole exports of do- 
mestic origin from 


4,693,668 
899,354 
119,803 


in first and last 5 years 


in first and last & 


1,224,287 
| 79,681 
99,680 


9,353,402 
3,374,711 
1,705,802 


As to five years of highest tariff, and five years since. 


France and dependencies 


Aggregate between - 


clearing abroad—American 


ge not American 


mports in 


1,549,732 
1,873,278 


1,535,506 
990,165 


3,367,963 
2,521,493 


gregate between, in first and last 5 years 
gate between, 


ights abroad in American vessels 
reights abroad in foreign vessels - 


8. Silks—imports 


Aggregate between, in first and last 5 years 
ports to 


11. Linen - 


Aggregate between, in first and last years 


5. Exports—domestic 


rr 

; 

i 

; 
7 


Aggregate between, 


Aggregate between - 
9. Teas 


Ag 
re 

re, 

12. Exp 


6. F 
7. F 


1. Tonnage owned 
Tonna 


be 
10. Coffeo” 


2. Tonnage 


3. 
4.1 


1,082,568 643,435 1,009,910 


Maine eens 
14. Ditto, imports into 
Maine - : : 
15. Exports from four 
ges Southern peel 
jomestic origin . 


"980,294 
22,554 603 


572,666 


628,762 
62,696,728 


r 
= 
o 
= 
S 
7? 


In the exports in the last cases stated, 
eign articles may be added up with the 
though, in general, they are domestic, ex 


i] 


against any nation. We have a large extent of 
territory in the United States, extending over vari- 
abundance all the 
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mae + the United States all the articles that are 
aed 6 «gry and proper for the support of millions 
3 } millions of inhabitants. We enjoy in an emi- 
a, degree a free and Republican Government. 
; a sights of man and the principles of equality are 
‘ce i; Miieuer KnowD, and more observed with us than in 


other country or Government on earth. We 
OY plessed with a Government, not only free and 
wublican; but a Government of our c 


in table our choice, and 
ere bat four own fabric. And, what is still better, the 
But | Mmppeople have the inherent right to change and re- 
the in, Mlimmode! their present form of government, when- 
gan in », the same becomes oppressive, and incapable 
Tather Alito afford to them such liberty and happiness as is 
ermit Mme object of free government to secure to the peo- 
Mi Chairman, I will conclude, and every indi- 
‘inal who is acquainted with our country will 
DS, ree With me, that it is foreign aggression alone 
wil] force us into a war with any nation. 
1842. jand has been for ages past usurping and infrin- 
‘ng on the rights of all nations, as far as she is able 
riati taccomplish the same. Any nation coming with- 
of the jnher unhallowed grasp for power and plunder 
js the object of her hatred and ill-will. ‘This hatred 
is and hostility have been visited on the United States 
, Men ever since our national existence, and even before. 
The growth and armen. of the American Re- 
ee a5 public have excited into action the most bitter and 
nostile feelings of old See ree against this country. 
ur re. ME The commerce of the United States, which is a 
“Lsse ye index to the growth and prosperity of the coun- 
t Tela. ME ty, extends over all seas, and exceeds the com- 
to the (Mg merce of any nation, except England herself. This 
ill not { increasing power otf the nited States is the 
ut the wae cause of all our difficulty with this proud and 
such overbearing nation. She is at all times and on all 
Ir Dae occasions, Without resorting to absolute war, en- 
try deavoring to cripple our commerce, and to injure 
der our growth and prosperity in every respect. 
is no England has been, without any just cause what- 
or to ever, committing for years past injuries, crimes, 
ower and outrages against the American people, and the 
national flag, which may be comprised under the 
fact, mons five classes: 
ats of Ist. The Northeastern boundary. 
serv. %. The occupation of the Oregon Territory. 
5 the 3d. The search or visitation of the vessels of the 
and United States. 
» our 4th. The liberation of the negroes from the brig 
r the Creole; and 7 
ople. 5th. The murder of our citizens, and the destruc- 
our sr * the steamboat Caroline, in the State of New 
ork. 
= These are grave and serious difficulties; and, if 
ve of the Government of Great Britain will not abandon 
- de. them,and make the wmende honorable, the United 
Nor Siates will be compelled to resort to arths, as they 
dis- did on two former occasions. 
and The question of the Northeastern boundary is 
un founded on the treaty made in 1783 between the 
em- United States and Great Britain, and is so mani- 
1 be festly plain and easy of comprehension, that it is 
de- Stange that any question could ever arise on it. 
100 The General Assembly of Massachusetts in the 
year 1784 passed resolutions and appointed commis- 
ider sioners to examine into this boundary question on 
ople the premises, In the same year the commissioners, 
re Messrs. B. Lincoln and H. Knox, reported on it. 
20st President Washington, in 1790, laid their proceed- 
‘in. ings before Congress, and urged the adjustment of 
and the case. 
use Governor Hancock, of Massachusetts, in his let- 
the terto President Washington, as early as the year 
ple, 1790, said: “A speedy investigation of this dispute 
nts, may have a tendency to prevent a disagreeable con- 
nay tention, which is likely to take place between the 
‘om people of the frontiers of the two nations.” 
a Mr. Chairman, the nation has had disagreeable 
all contentions on this subject ever since the year 
ae 1784; and all the powers of negotiations have been 
re. rendered unavailable, by the obstinacy and per- 


. verseness of the British Government, from that 
Ml period to the present time. Is this evasion and 
o, We “Plicity of the English Government to be indulged 
in forever? It is now nearly fifty-eight years 
since the controversy commenced; and if England 


- is permitted to manage the negotiations, it will be 
the fifty-eight years more before the question is ad- 
it The people of Maine seem to be cramped by 
tie the letter of the books, and by special ing, SO 
he ( batthey have not done themselves justice, by ta- 
cs possession of the soil that belongs to them. 


course, under certain events, was recom- 
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mended by the Governor of the State, in his late 
message to the General Assembly. 
Exiract from the message, dated 7th January, |842. 

“The course which, under this view, the General Government 
should pursue, to my mind, admits neither of doubt nor hesi- 
tancy. National honor, as well as justice to Maine, clearly in- 
dicates it; and that is, to purge the soil of this State, effectually- 
and without delay, of every vestige of British encroachment; 
and then, if there is to be further negotiation upon the subject, 
let it be on the part of Great Britain to obtain what, for more 
than a quarter ofa century, she has refused to yield. When a 
reasonable expectation can no longer be entertained that the 
General Government wil! adopt this, or some equally effica- 
cious course, if Maine is true to herself, she will take possession 
of the whole territory; and, if need be, uge all the means which 
God and nature have placed in her hands to maintainit. The 
consideration of the whole subject is with yon, who, I have no 
doubt, will approve yourselves faithful guardians of the honor 
and interests of the State. 

“The exploration and survey, under the General Government, 
which has been in progress for the last (wo years, is understood 
to have nearly reached its close, and, it is believed, will add an- 
other confirmation of our title, which no ingenuity can avoid, 
nor effrontery ¢eny-” 

The people in the West, acting under the princi- 
ples of natural justice, would have long since done 
themselves justice, by occupying the territory that 
belonged to them; and then let Great Britain come 
to us for the adjustment of the case. 

Not one inch of this territory, which, in justice, 
belongs to the United States, will ever be ceded or 
sold to Great Britain. The whole nation, toa man, 
will rise, if necessary, to defend it, against either 
the force or fraud of Great Britain. 

I will close my remarks on this subject with the 
following editorial comment on the above message. 
This editorial is from a paper atthe seat of Gov- 
ernment of Maine; and, I presume, embodies the 
public opinion of that State on this subject: 

“In the eventthat the Government of the Union shall fail to 
perceive what is so obvious, or, perceiviig it, shall weakly ad- 
judge the costs and perils of war to be of more account than the 
discharge of its constitutional obligations, we see no other alter- 
native than that of Staie action, which the Governor presents. 
If Maine is deserted by those who shoul! protect hr, she must 
fallback upon her own resources, and defend herselfas she best 
may. ‘The time when, is eminently a question of discretion—a 
question of ways and means—and a question of circumstances. 
But come it must, if England be obstinately unjust, and the 
Federal Government obstinately deafto our claims. The para- 
mount duty ofthe State to defend its jurisdiction may be defer- 
red, but must be performed at last, at any cost of blood or treas- 
ure. The high ground assumed by the message upon this great 
question, is not in advance of general sentiment, which diciates 
immediate preparation for bold and decided action.” 

Mr. Chairman, the national difference in relation 
tothe Oregon territory is the next subject I will 
mention. 

This territory is settling so fast, that itis also im- 
portant to settle the title to it equally as fast. The 
population and improvements are rapidly increas- 
ing, and are becoming permanent. Great quanti- 
ties of wheat and other grains aré produced in this 
district, west of the Rocky mountains; and, also, 
the farmers raise horses, cattle, sheep, and other 
stock, in great numbers. These settlements not 
only sustain themselves and the emigrants to them 
in all the necessaries of life, but export considera- 
ble quantities of their surplus products. The in- 
habitants have churches, schools, and almost all 
the necessary institutions tha: exist in other coun- 
tries. The population is considerable, and may be 
set down at several thousand souls, 


These inhabitants are of a mixed character— 
English, French, and Americans; and they con- 
sider themselves living, also, under a mixed Gov- 
ernment, to wit: the American and the English. 


This country is fast attracting fae a attention 
throughout the world, and particularly throughout 
the Union. It is located on the Pacific ocean, and 
embraces the mouth and branches of the Columbia 
river; so that it is of great importance to the United: 
States to occupy it, and retain the possession. The 
title to it is valid, and cannot be questioned. 

So fully were the English satisfied of the coun- 
try’s appertaining to the United States, that, under 
the treaty of Ghent, they sent an agent of the Gov- 
ernment, with another for the United States, to the 
mouth of Columbia river; and, on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, 1818, in a formal manner on the part of Great 
Britain, delivered the whole country over to the 
United States, without any reservation whatever. 
All these facts are on record, and cannot be 
doubted. 

The country had been garrisoned and settled be- 
fore the war, by John Jacob Astor. During the 
war, the English occupied the mouth of the river; 
and restored it, as above slated, without any reserva- 
tion whatever. 

Temporary arrangements were made between 
the two Governments, that each should occupy a 





part of the country which was in dispute, until 
either should notify the other to quit. 

The English are monopolizing the whole coun- 
try, by their forts and men being more numerous 
than those of the Americans; and it becomes us, if 
we think of ever possessing the country, not to de- 
lay the same any Laces. The necessary notice to 
quit must be given, and then the country should be 
occupied by the Americans;—which, I hope, will 
not be delayed. 

Mr. Chairman, the right of visitation or search 
of the American vessels, claimed by the English, 
is a subject of vital importance to the whole 
American —— The brutal outrages committed 
by the English in searching the vessels of the 
United States, and dragging into captivity bona 
fide American seamen, was the main cause of our 
last war withthatnation. The United States were 
compelled to take up arms in defence of the rights 
of her citizens. 

The American people will never submit to the 
degradation and disgrace for any nation to detain 
and search their ships engaged in lawful com- 
merce. This is not only the firm conviction of 
the American people, but it is also the sentiment 
of gentlemen of the highest official station in the 
British empire. 

The following is from the Globe of the Mth 
January, 1842, taken from official documents : 

“Thie mode of proceeding towards our flag has been az- 
thorized by an act of the ‘omnipotent’? Parliament. On the 
passage o1 this act through that body, it was strenuously op- 
posed by the Duke of Wellington; and his opposition proving 
ineffectual, he entered upon the journal of the House of Lords 
hissolemn pretest against i!; which was signed, also, by a num- 
ber of the master spirits of Great Britain. The protest reats 
upon two grounds: Ist. That the course authorized by the act 
is in flagrant violation of the established principles of interna. 
tional law; and 2d. That it would inevitably involve Great 
Britain in a war with the United States, for tng AMERICANS 
WOULD NOT SUBMIT TO IT.” 

Reason, common sense, and the law of nations, 
all forbid this practice; and no nation that has any 
honor or character will ever submit to the humilia- 
tion. The laws of nations will protect a vessel on 
the ocean, engaged in legal commerce, as well as 
the laws of the country would protect a person in 
the enjoyment of his own home and fireside. If 
the ocean be common to all nations, for legal com- 
merce, how can any nation have the power, or 
right, to interrupt another in the enjoyment of the 

rivilege? ‘This principle of law is as well estab- 

ished by the English jurists as it is by other 
writers. The following is from an English judge: 

“ can find no authority,” says the late Sir William Scott, 
‘that gives the right of interruption to the navigation of States 
upon the high seas, except that which the right of war gives to 
belligerants against neutrals. No nation can exercise a right of 
visitation and search upon the common and unappropriated 
parts of the ocean, except upon the belligerant claim.” 

And again: 

“No nation has the right to force their way for the liberation 
of Africa, by trampling upon the independence of other Biates, 
on the pretence of an eminent good, by means that are unlaw- 
ful; or to press forward to a great principle, by breaking 
through other great principles which stand in their way.” 

The detention and the visitation of a vessel, to 
ascertain its nationality, is, in fact, a search of the 
vessel. If a British cruiser has the power to arrest 
a vessel on the ocean, engaged in lawful commerce, 
and to search for her papers, it is the same as to 
search for any other article in the vessel. The 
disgrace and degradation are equally the same; and 
no nation can be sc lost to its honor and character 
as to submit toeither Allthe variety of injury and 
insult recently committed on our commerce has 
been made under this alleged right of visitation for 
papers. 

The commerce of the United States has been 
materially injured by repeated insults and outrages 
under this pretended right, and, if a to con- 
tinue will, in the end, render to Great Britain the 
absolute dominion of the ocean, and will reduce 
the United States to the humiliation of cringing 
and begging her way over the seas, like a slave im- 

loring his master. God preserve us from this dis- 
est 

It is astonishing, Mr. Chairman, that the British 
Government—knowing the laws of nations give 
them no such right, and knowing, also, that they 
have had one war with the United States, mainly 
for this one cause—wil!, nevertheless, persist in it, 
They desire to oppress the American commerce for 
their own aggrandizement. They allege the cause 
to be, the suppression of the African slave-trade. 
The United States were among the first to enact 
laws to abolish this inhuman traffic; and I am full 
satisfied that both the Government and the people 
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are opposed to it: yet they are not disposed to per- 
mit the English cruisers to exercise this tyranny 
and oppression over their commerce, although both 
nations may be equally desirous of accomplishing 
the same object. 

The American people are too well acquainted 
with the character of the British Government to 
permit it to exercise any discretion over American 
commerce. The wolf might as well be permitted 
to exercise a friendly discretion over the lamb, or 
the shark over the minnow, as the British be al- 
lowed the right of visitation over American ves- 
sels. Our commerce would be crushed in the op- 
eration. ‘The people of this Union well know 
what kind of treatment they have received from 
the British, on all occasions, when they were per- 
mitted to act at their own discretion. This is the 
same English nation that harassed and oppressed her 
own colonies, until she forced them to become a 
free and independent nation, and to take a proud 
stand among the nations of the earth. In the war 
of the Revoiution, she committed acts of wicked- 

- ness and vengeance against the people of the 
United States that ought to disgrace her in theeyes 
of all Christian people. She not only took the 
savages to her bosom, and made allies of them, to 
fight by her side against her own children in Amer- 
ica; but she established trading posts at which to 
receive and pay these savage allies for the scalps of 
men, women, and children, who had been massa- 
cred for the price of British gold. 

In Lanman’s History of Michigan, we read the 
following: 

“Michigan, although removed from the seat ef war, was the 
rendezvous of hostile bands of Indians, who were sent out 
against the American wilderness, and tie bloody mart where 
the price of scalps was paid, War-partice were constanily 
going out from Mackinaw and Detroit, and returning with their 
scalps, for which they were paid at the old council-house in 
Detroi:.”’ x 

Would it be prudent to trust a nation to search 
and visit American ships that has, in former days, 
infuriated the savages with British malignity, and 
then paid them for the scalps of the defeuceless 
women and children whom they murdered? Sul 
the malignity and vengeance of that nation against 
the Americans were worse, if possible, in the late 
war. Again England received her old allies to her 
bosom, and made them commit such hellish acts, 
as murder itself would be con-idered, in comparison 
to them, no crime at all. Some of the first men in 
the nation were wounded in battle, and were there- 
by unableto be removed. ‘Their safety was secured 
by the pledge of British honor; but in fact British 

erfidy caused them tobe consumed in the flames. 
n cold blood, after the heat of the battle had passed 
away, the British gave their savage allies whishcy 
and thereby excited them tocommit such crimes as 
the heart sickens at their relation. 

Many living witnesses can be adduced to estab- 
lish what is recorded in the following passage, 
taken from the above-named history: 

“These troops were composed in a great measure of volun 
teers from some of the moat respectable families of Kentucky; 
young men of chivalrous character, in the full bloom and glory 
ef ripening manhooil. ae 

“But the crowning disgrace of this transaction is to be re- 
corded, While the principal part of the Indians went to Stony 
creek, about six miles below Malden, a few stragglers remain- 
ed, who went from house to house in quest of plunder. The 
prisoners of the British still remainedin Frenchtown. About 
sunrise, a large body of Indians, comprising about two hun- 
dred, returned, painted black and red; and, acouncil being held, 
it was determined to massacre the Americans in revenge for 
the loss of their warriors. The savages soon began to yell and 

Junder the houses of the inhabitants. Breaking into the 

ouses' where the wounded prisoners were lying, they 
stripped them of their blankets, and then braised them with 
their tomahawks. Two of the houses which contained the 
greater part of the prisoners were set on fire, and most of the 
wounded were consumed. Those who were able to crawl out, 
and who endeavored to escape from the windows, were wound- 
ed with the hatchet, and pushed back into the flames; while 
others were killed on the outside, and thrown into the conflag- 
ration; others were massacred andleft in the highway. Maj. 
Woolfolk, the secretary to Gen. Winchester, was shot through 
the head, and left in the street, where he was partly devoured 
by the hogs before he was removed. 

“The few prisoners who remained were taken towards Mal 
den; bat ae soon as they became, by their weakness, unable to 
march, they were massacred, and left dead by the road.” 

In a note to this work, “it is stated, by a respectablecitizen of 
Monroe, armeny an Indian trader, that the Tndians were pro- 
vided with whiskey at Stony creek by the British, in order to 
excite them to this massacre.” 

I will omit to mention the many wanton cruelties 
commiited on the property and the inhabitants of 
the Atlantic coast during the war, and merely state 
the dastardly and inhuman massacre of the citizens 
of the United States while they were confined.in 
Dartmoor prison, in England. This butchery was 
not committed by savages, but by a people profess- 
ing Christianity, in their own country, and on men 
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confined in the walls of a prison. There is no 

such crime on record, as Iam informed. These 
prisoners, unarmed and unoffending, confined in 
| the walls of a prison, were shot duwn in cold blood 
by the British, like so many oxen butchered at the 
slaughter-pen. The British officers made an ex- 
cuse that the Americans were about to revolt, 
which was proved to be as false as the action itself 
was base and wicked. 

These repeated acts of cruelty and murder, for a 
long series of years, committed down to the present 
time on Americans, prove it to be entirely unsafe 
t8 permit the British Government, under any pre- 
tence whatever, to visit or search the American ves- 
sels. 

Mr. Chairman: England, within the last twenty- 
five years, has enlarged her power more than, per- 
haps, all other nations together during that time. 
Millions and millions of the inhabitants of Asia 
apperiain to her, just as much as the cattle on a 
farm belong to the farmer. The people of that 
country bow and cringe to her in the same manner 
as aservant does to his master. And the people of 
China will be forced to yield to her power, easier 
than the American Indians did to Pizarro and 
Cortes. She ownsas much of Africa as her lust of 
| power, and her thirst for plunder, desire. These 

two ruling passions in her breast—the acquisition 
of power aud plunder—have become fully glutted 
with the spoils of Africa. England occupies an 
immense territory in North America. She is in 
fact extending her possessions quite around the 
United States, and, if permitted, will try to crush 
us in the folds of her colossal power. With this 
vast power, and her inordinate ambition for uni- 
versal dominion over all nations, would it be pru- 
dent to permit her to visit our vessels, and thereby 
to tyrannize over our commerce, as she does over all 
other nations? 

The British Government profess to desire the 
right of visitation to enable them to suppress the 
African slavetrade. ‘They swy they are actuated 
in this crusade by the humanity they entertain for 
man. No reasonable man, that is acquainted at all 
with British character or British history, will 
place the least confidence in this profession. This 
ground assumed by the English Government is not 
founded in truth and honesty, but it is asserted to 
cheat and deceive mankind. Who authorized 
England to become the game-cock of the world, to 
suppress the slave-trade? It is doubtful if she pos- 
sesses more virtue than other nations; and, judging 
from her wickedness and cruelties committed on 
the Americans, she is behind all other nations in 
the virtue of humanity. 


If England, in the honesty of her heart, possess 
this virtue of hamanity, why not begin at home? 
She can find in her own dominions objects on 
which her feelings of humanity may be exercised. 
She might find ample scope for humanity in re- 
lieving her own people from starvation. Her sub- 
jects, in her own island, deserve more commisera- 
tion from her than the Africans. In the one case, 
she caused the bitter stings of starvation to be vis- 
ited on her own people; and, in the other, she does 
not compel the African slave-trade to be carried 
on. The state of existence of her own people in 
England and Ireland is shocking to humanity. 

The following are extracts from English papers, 

| published in the American journals, which, I pre- 
sume, are true: 


A writer i: the Stockport Chronicle says: 

“It is no uncommon, bat lamentable, thing to hear whole 
families crying for relief. Respectable mechanics have been 
known to send their children begging potato-peelings, and have 
washed and eatenthem. Overlookers, bricklayera, carpenters, 
and painters, are walking the streets in groupe; many, the 
writer has seen, who have had nothing to eat for the space of 
a day and a night, and then, perhaps, an onion, a crust of bread, 
or just what they could beg. Pawnbrokers’ and furniture- 
brokers’ shops are crammeu; all the benefit societies funds are 
sinking every week by loans and gifts, and from the members 
not being ableto pay the contribution money. The majority 
of the working classes here are unable to pay their levy and 
rs A public meeting was to be held in that town on Fri- 

av 

The Nottingham Review makes the following remarks on 
the distressed state of the country: 

“The manvfacturing towns are swiftly hastening toruin. In 
Nottingham, the meager, famished appearance, and squalid 
countenances of men walking along the streets, or d g 
sand-carts from door to door, is truly heart-rending; we have 
many every day, begg!ne at our doors; the cruel poor-law 
commissioners prohibit relief out of the workhouse to the able- 
bodied who are unemployed, and, ra’her than go into the house, 
some beg, others steal, and many sicken and die.” 

The last accounts from the other side of the Atlantic show 
the existence of great distress among the laboring and poorer 
classes in Great Britain A correspondent of the London 
Globe describes the state of Nottingham: 

“Hundreds are starving on straw beds, without food, fire, or 
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covering; and these are people who would work if : 
getit ch day, parties of men, with starvation in 
and dressed in absolute rags, have been parading the town 
processions of two, three, and four hundred, carr ing at 
on which is printed in large letters, ‘Distressed and out of 
Ocher parties, to the number of thirty or forty, drag ; 
ed with sand, through the streets, and beg from door to doo, 
The relief-list at the Union Workhouse contains 3,600 ren 
ents. The house itself has 900 inmates crammed with 
walls, * * * Besides those receiving parish relies, Opwen 
of 2,000 are —. are and gaunt misery haunt the 
whole town. eis ; hotasingle master em 
hands.” ‘ Ploye fal 

Meetings to devise measures of relief are going on. 

The, Blackburn Gazette thus speaks of the condition Of the 
poor in that section of the country: 

“The situation of the poor in Blackburn and neighto 
at present truly deplorable. Even when.in full work, t 
dition of the hand-loom weaver issuch as to exche commigg, 
ation; but, at the present moment, when wages are Unwsualiy 
low, labor scarce or unattainable, and the season Most inclem. 
ent, their euffetiugs appear to have reached the Jast stage uf 
human endurance.” 

A London paper says that the deb:ors’ prisons in New 
Durham. Lancaster, &c. are all crowded to excess, from 
commercial failures which have taken place within the 
year. Another London journal tells us, that on the 2th ultimg 
there were 714 persons confined for debt in five metropolitan 
prisons ! 

“ENGLAND AND IRELAND.—It is enough to make one’s heart 
bleed, if all were true, ia the winter pictures drawn of thy 
starved, suffering condition of the peasantry in the bogs: their 
cabins inundated with rains and mud; the bodies of the laboren 
saturated with wet, sleeping on fireless hearths, and peat a° the 
exorbitant price of a penny a sod—tuo exorbitant to cook the 
very few potatoes they may have. Parallel to these aceneg, thy 
Englisi operatives are stated to be reduced to dire exiremiy; 
and around these dark and gloomy spots we have narratives of 
the luxurious and voluptuous life led by the favored few of the 
gentry and nobility.” 


This distress and starvation amongst the 
of England being known to the Government, is it 
possible that they willin reality abandon their own 
eople, and relieve the Africans? No man can be. 
ieve they are honest in it. Or is it honest in Eng. 
land to make such high pretensions in one section 
of the globe against slavery, and in another prac. 
tise it? It seems that the latitude and longitude of 
the country govern British humanity in reference 
to slavery. In one hemisphere they are opposed to 
it, and in the other for it. 

This is the fact, as stated in the speeches of two 
very distinguished individuals. he honorable 
Mr. Canon, of South Carolina, the great cham. 
pion of the rights of man, stated in the American 
Senate: 


I speak on high authority—the Asiatic Journal for 1898, print 
ed in her own metropolis. 

Hlere the Secretary read the following extracts from page 22: 

“Government of slaves in Malabar.—We know that thereis 
not aservant of Government in the south of India, who isnot 
intimately acquainted with the alarming fact, that hundreds of 
thousands of his fellow-creatures are fettered down for life to 
the degraded destiny of slavery. We koow that these unfort- 
nate bcings are not, as is the casein other countries, serfs of the 
soil, and incapable of being transferred at the pleasure of theit 
owners from one estate to another, No: they are daily sold like 
cattle, by one proprietor to another; the husband is separated 
from the wife, and the parent from the child. ‘They are loaded 
with every indignity; the utmost possible quantity of labor is 
exacted from them; and the most meagre fare that human na- 
ture can possib'y subsist on, is doled out to suppert them. 
slave population is composed of a great variety of classes;—the 
descendants of those who have been taken prisoners in. time of 
war; persons who have been kidnapped from the neighboring 
States; people who have been born under such circumstances, a 
that they are considered without the pale of ordinary castes; snd 
others who have been smuggled from the coast of Africa, tom 
from their country and their kindred, and destined toa most 
wretched lot, and, as will be seen, to a more enduring captivi. 
ty than their brethren of the western world. Will bebelieved 
that Government participates in this description of property; 
that it ortually holds possession ef slaves;and lets them out for 
hire to the cultivators of the country—the rent of a whole fam- 
ily being two fanams, or half a rupee, per annum?” 

The other (Mr, Berryer) is a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies in France, and in that body: 

The orator exposed the inconsistency of the preteaded bu- 
manity of the English Government, and cited some of their 
acta, (not in India,) but in Demerara, as recently as the 10h 
June, phan, an order in council from England, the introdue- 


tien of one hundred thousand “Aired” negroes from Africa was 
authorized. 


Mr. Chairman, seeing this great array of facts, 
which prove, beyond all doubt, that it is not ha- 
munity, or the preservation of African a: 
which influences England in this unholy crusade 
against American vessels, I must conclude that it 
is the great ruling passion of the nation for power 
and plunder that urges them on to this action. _ 

I will conclude this subject with the remarks of 
M. Thiers, of the Chamber of | ties of France. 
It must make every American’s heart glow wil 
an honest pride of country to hear one of the 


great 
est men of the age, and in the councils oe at 
j and, 
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ach more humble than she has used towards some 
begs of America, not the right of search, but the 
right look at her papers, because other vessels may 
Let ua, then, (say they,) merely demand this pro- 

the papers, to see whether the vessels are truly 
See the noble, the splendid independence that 1s 
seen the American reply—they will not have their vessels 
s estioned upon the ocean, or siopped and overhauled by 
we ‘of-war, under any pretext whatever. ‘If the ship is not 
american, pursue it—it is not my aflair—but guard well 
your fingers are not laid upon an American vessel; the 
one touched is an offance to the whole nation” When I see 
- when L see the young America so noble, so firm, 80 sus- 
ceptible, gianding out alone, to support a principle which 
has sustained for three centuries with her blood and her 

re, throug’ treaties and through combats; I cannot re- 
from deploring our present ind.ff-renee in a question so 
vitally important LO us. Deploring it the more when T see this 
Republic resisting an aggreasion which we seem ready 





atone Mm 


ge her 


enon 


lity of awar. Where are the old instincts, the glori- 
que recollections of France, ‘hat they do not rise ia presence of 


ch facis?”? 
Mr. Chairman, I will mention only one case of 


me series of similar outrages which the British Gov- 
‘ulting ME ernment have perpetrated on the United States. 
Politag The American people, from one end of the conti- 
| pent to the other, are shocked end incensed at Brit- 
shear BEM :) andacity, together with the national] insult in- 
a ficied on the honor and character of the Union. 
‘borer The Secretary of State says, truly, ‘“‘a proceeding 
at the like this cannot but cause deep feelings in the Unit- 
vol the ed States.” And, I might add, if these acts of dis- 
ae eand humiliation are continued to be inflicted 
ives of on the American people, this nation will be com- 
Of the pelled, in the defence of the national character and 
the Tights of her citizens, to take up arms against 
Cople BAM the oppressor. 
» Sit The facts are comprised in the following official 
OWN instructions from the Secretary of State, dated Jan- 
; be. wary 29, 1842, to the American minister at London: 
hg. 


ms) “appears that the brig ‘Creole,’ of Richmond, Virginia, 
ction Ensor, aster, bound to New Orleans, sailed from Hampton 


prac. Roa's on the 27th of October last with a cargo of merchandise, 
: ncipally tobacco, and slaves (about one hundred and thirty- 
de of principally uted ai ) 
five in number ;) that, on the evening of the 7th of November, 
ence some of the slaves rose upon the crew of the vesse!, murdered 
ed to 1 passenger named Hewell, who owned some of the negroes, 
wounded the captain dangerously, and the first mate and two of 
tw the crew severely ; that the slaves soon obtained complete pos- 
\ sasion of the brig, which, under their direction, was taken into 
able the port of Nassau, in the island of New Providence, where she 
jam- arrived on the morning of the 9th of the same month; that, 
ican through the interference of the colonia! authorities, and even be 
fore the military guard was removed, the greater number of 
the remaining slaves were liberated, and encouraged to go be- 
Tin’ yond the power of the master of the vessel, or the American 
consul, by proceedings which neither of them could control.” 
a The Government of the United Sta‘es has taken 
‘not astand on this subject that is honorable to the na- 
8 of tion; and the people will sustain it, “ uncaring of 
fe to consequences.” 
in In thesame instructions tothe American minis- 
heit ter is the following: 
like “No alteration of her own local laws can either increase or di- 
ated minish, or any way affect, the duty of the English Government 
ded and its colonial authorities in such cases, as such duty exists ac- 
ie conling to the law, the comity, and the usages of nations. The 
pa. persons on beardthe “Creole” could oaly have been regarded 
rhe as Americans passing from one part of the United States to an- 
the other, within the reach of British authority = for the moment, 
of andthisonly by force and violence. To seek to give either to 
ing persons or property thus brought within reach an English 
nd character, or 10 imapart to either English privileges, or to sub- 
ject either to English burdens or liabilities, cannot, In the opin- 
no on of the Government of the United States. be justified.” 
"i. This vessel was sailing under the flag of the Gov- 
ed erment, in legal commerce, and by murder and 
y; mutiny was forced into one of the British ports, 
¥ andthere the slaves were liberated by the British au- 
thorities. There is no pretence that the vessel was 
3 pursuing an illegal commerce, or had on board con- 
; traband goods. 
, As well might the “British authorities” enter the 
, State of South Carolina, and by force liberate the 
‘h slaves, as to board an American vessel ‘in legal 
e- commerce and there liberate them. 
as According to the Constitution and laws of the 
; country, slaves are property,as well secured as any 
. other of the American rights; and the Government 
ofthe country are as much bound to protect them 
’ asany other property. This outrage and national 
t indignity committed on us, cannot and will not be 
. petmitted to remain unsettled and unadjusted. The 
| character and honor of the country are staked in 
f issue; and no American, who is devoted to his 
country, can or will permit himself to remain qui- 
h escent under this odium and disgrace inflicted on 
; the nation. It would be better to end the days of 
f the Republic in fierce and bloody wars, than to re- 
5 main.quiet spectators of their own dishonor and 
tae It would be far better to invoke the God 
of ba and perish under his standard, than to 
‘ aad annals: end -corgardly to English insults. 
E and English oppression forever. 


1 
Troow to—resisting even to the possibility, nay. eren the 
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Mr. Chairman, the fifth and last subject of diffi- 
culty between the two nations is the murder of our 
citizens, and destruction of property in the State 
of New York. This massacre and destruction of 
property by the express authority of the English 
Government having been the subject of so much 
discussion in and out of court, and having been also 
before the nation in every possible shape that the 
transaction is known to all. Nevertheless, the fre- 
quent discussion of the subject before the people, 
and its familiarity to them, cannot extinguish its 
guilt or its atrocity. Perhaps in no age of barbar- 
ity, or with any nation of the most ferocious and 
wicked characier, has there been such an act of na- 
tional crime and outrage committed. 

Mr. Wells was present at the massacre. Heand 
other credible witnesses swear that 40 or 50 aimed 
men came about midnight to the Caroline steam- 
boat at Schlosser, in the State of New York, in 
December, 1837; capiured the boat ; found our citi- 
zens asleep and unarmed in it; killed one man cer- 
tain, and wounded several more; fired the boat, and 
sent her adrift over the falls of Niegara; seven 
men were missing for years afier the murder, and 
the armed soldiers of England, in their havoc and 
butchery of the American citizens, cried out, “Give 
no quarters; kill the damned Yankees.” The 
steamboat had been sailing under a license from the 
United States. ‘These are the material facts which 
constitute a transaction of most singular and atro- 
cious malignity. Never, to my recollection, has 
any Government acknowledged a transaction of 
such criminality and murderous character as the 
above. Often, infurious and deadly conflicts, many 
men are slain. This is the fate of war; but the 
above is, in my opinion, without parallel in the 
annals of history. Cases, perhaps, may be found, 
where a bloody and desperate fragment of an ar- 
my may commit, in the heat of passion, acts of the 
above character; but the English Government, 
years afier the transaction, passed a cold and sober 
judgment on the case, and recognised the whole as 
the act of the Government. In the recognition of 
the act, Great Britain did not only take on herself 
the odium and crime of the transaction, but, in fact, 
held out a threat of warif the laws of New York 
punished one of the murderers, who was at the 
time in confinement. 

Every American will feel an honest indignation 
rise in his breast at the insolence of the British 
Government in the following demand made for the 
release of one of the murderers: “ Her Majesty’s 
Government formally demand, upon the ground al- 
ready stated, the immediate release of Mr. McLeod; 
and her Majesty’s Government gntreat the Presi- 
dent of the United States to take into his most de- 
liberate consideration the serious nature of the con- 
sequences that must ensue from the rejection of 
this demand.” 

The Government of Great Britain, in thissame 
official communication, speaks of these Americans 
whom they murdered in the Caroline, as a “ band 
of American pirates,” 

The forbearance to redress this insult, and to 
spurn with contempt British arrogance and British 
threats of war, will not be endured much longer by 
the American peoplc. 

The Government of the United States have con- 
demned the act, and stated that “ it was a most un- 
justifiable invasion, in time of peace, of the territory 
of the United States.” 

This isthe firm conviction of the people; and the 
sooner the matter is closed by an honorable adjust- 
ment, or a decided war, the better. 

Can the people suffer their comrades to be mur- 
dered in the dark hours of the night, whilethey are 
asleep and unarmed, and not make the guilty suffer 
for it? And when one of the party is about-to be 
tried for the murder, the British Government has 
not only the wickedness to acknowledge the crime, 
but insults the nation by a threat of war, ifthe mur- 
derer be not immediately released. Is it to be en- 
dured for the British soldiers to murder our citizens 
within our own limits, and destroy our property, 
and then the Government to insult the nation by 
styling their victims “a band of American pi- 
rates ?” 

These are the difficulties—which I have related 
—that exist between the two nations, and which 
every American is extremely anxious to see closed 
in an honorable peace with England, or in a decided 
war. The American people cannot remain quiet 
spectators, and see their rights assailed, and their 
national honor tarnished by the Government that 
has on all occasions proved itself to be the most 
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deadly enemy of the United States. I am sustain- 
ed in these statements by history, and by the sober 
judgment of the people, 

The report of the committee (of which Mr. Cat- 
HOUN, Of South Carolina, was chairman) declaring 
war, in 18i2, and which was sanctioned by Con- 
gress, states that— 

“The attempt to dismember our Union, and overthrew our 
excelient Constitution, by a secret mission, the odjectof which 
Wag to foment discontent and excite insurrection against the 
constituted authorizes of the nation, as lately disclosed by the 
agent employed in it, affords iull proof that there is no bound 
to the hesulky of the Baush Goveroment towards the United 
States; no act, however uajustifiable, which & would net cam- 
mit, to accomplish their ruin. ‘This attemptexctes the greater 
horror, from the consideratron that it was made while the United 
S:ates and Great Britain were at peace, an! an amicable nego 
Ha'ign was pending between ihem for the accommodation of 
their differences, through ministers regularly authorized for 
the purpose.” 

More cause now exists for war with England 
than existed in 1812. War was then declared 
against England for her practising the right of 
search; blockading the ports of Europe against 
American commerce; exciting the Indians to war; 
and an attempt to dismember the Union. These 
are the sonsiiieveninal urged in the above celebrated 
report, and on which war was declared. 

‘he wrongs and outrages committed on us of 
recent date, by the English, are worse and more 
alarming than the above. England has peace or 
war in ber own hands, It is for her to decide 
whether we have justice done us, or be again fouad 
in the field of battle to obtain our rights. 

In whatever manner, peace or war, Great Britain 
prefers to adjust these differences, all of them to- 
gether, or none, should be settled. Almost the same 
cause of irritation and discontent will exist in any 
one case deferred, as in all. These dificulties 
have—some of them—existed for a long series of 
years; and much longer forbearance, and a love of 
peace, under oppression, will cease to be a virtue, 


“And, in the end, will be abject humiliation to Eng- 


land. No American will ever consent to this dis- 
grace and degradation of his country. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well known that, in the Brit- 
ish monarchy, the people and the Government are 
quite separated and different. The subjects of the 
kingdom have little or no agency at all in the Gov- 
ernment, and are genera!ly dissatisfied with it, so 
that the American people have no complaint against 
the individual people of England; it is against the 
crimes and barbarous acts of the Government that 
the people of the United States are incensed, and 
demand satisfaction. 

It is the greatest ambition of the American peo- 
ple to live on peaceable and friendly terms with all 
nations, and thereby to pursue their individual hap- 
piness, under the shield and protection of their own 
tree and prosperous Government, which I and my 
constituents hope may ‘flourish in immortal youth.” 


SPEECH OF Mr. JAMES GRAHAM, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
House of Representatives, April 4, 1842.—On the 
proposition to abolish the branch mints. 


Mr. Cuaiaman: The question now presented to 
the House is to strike out of the bill under consid- 
eration (he necessary appropriations to sustain the 
branch mints. . 

Lapprehend it is the duty and policy of all enlight- 
ened nations to exercise the coining power in such 
a manner as to give their Government and people 
the greatest advantages and best opportunities of 
converting the precious metals into money. In 
countries confined to small limits, one mint js suffi- 
cient. In countries of large territories and exten- 
sive boundaries, more mints than one are deemed 
proper and necessary for public convenience. 
England has but one mint; and why? Because 
the territory of that country is scarcely equal in 
extent to one of our largest States; aud her facili- 
tues of trade and travel are rendered so convenient 
that any part of the kingdom is accessible in one 

r two days’ journey. ‘ : 
; Sesentnn three or four separate mints at differ- 
ent places in that nation; and why? Because her 
territory is much more extensive than that of 

England; and her policy 1s to embrace every 
opportunity, and afiord every advantage, to comes 
the precious metals, as often as possible, into her 
own coin. The United States has aterritory equal 
in extent to more than one-halfof all Enrope; and 
the question now arises, what ought to be the policy 
parsued in this — and grow nation in reja- 
tion to coining the precious metals? Shall ell the 
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coining be done at one mint, hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles distant from the gold mines inour own 
country ? or shall we have branch mints in the gold 
region, to afford encouragement and give facilities 
to the enterprising and practical miners? ‘These 
are the questions now before the House and the 
nation. 

The mover of this proposition to strike out the 
appropriations and abolish the mints, affirms and 
alleges that the mint at Philadelphia can coin all 
the gold in the United States. That allegation 
may be true; and yet it does not follow that the 
mint at Charlotte is useless or unnecessary. If the 
branch mint at Charlotte were abolished, still a 
large proportion of the gold found in North Caro- 
lina would never be carried to Philadelphia to be 
coined. Now, therein consistthe error and fallacy 
of the argument of those who propose to demolish 
the branch mint at Charlotte. They take for 
granted that which is not true in pointot fact; they 
contend that, as soon as the Charlotte mint is de- 
stroyed, all the North Carolina gold will be carried 
directly to Philadelphia, about six hundred miles, 
to be coined. Not so. No, indeed; far otherwise, 

Mr. Chairman, I live in the gold region, and rep- 
resent a large number of guld miners. I know 
the inconveniences and difficulties they encounter- 
ed in their operations and business before the es- 
tablishment of the mint at Charlotte. Where did 
all their gold then go? To Philadelphia? No, 
sir. The miners carried much of their gold toa 
Mr. Bechtler, within four miles of the village in 
which I reside: he is a very good assayer, and a 
very honest man. He assayed it, and converted a 
large portion of it into what we call, in the gold 
region, the Bechtler coin, or the miner’s currency ; 
that is, pieces of gold (resembling but not imitating 
coin) with the proper value and the assayer’s name 
marked thereon. He made $1 pieces; he made 
pieces worth $2 50 and $5. Before the establish- 
ment of the branch mint at Charlotte, those Bechtler 
pieces constituted a portion of the currency and 
circulation in the gold region. They passed very 
currently, and were substituted and used in lieu of 
genuine coin. 


Before the establishment of the mintat Charlotte, 
many persons who had the largest capital invested 
in mines and machinery carried their gold to the 
same Mr. Bechtler, and employed him to assay it 
and run it into large bars, (bullion.) He stamped 
the true value on each bar—worth, perhaps, from 
$500 to $2,000 in value. These large bars were 
often carried to England, or some other part of 
Europe, and sold in foreign markets. And thus 
were the mines of the United States contributing to 
increase and multiply the precious metals and coins 
in foreign nations, while our own country was Jan- 
guishing and suffering for coin to maintain and 
— a sound currency at home. Sir, I hold it 
to be a high and paramount duty in every Govern- 
ment which is wisely adminisiered to foster and 
encourage miners in their labors and resedrches 
after the precious meials, and to afford and extend 
to them facilities to convert the precicus metals 
into coin. That was the deliberate judgment of a 
large majority of Congress in 1835, when the mint 
at Charlotte was established in the centre of the 

old region. From statistical tables furnished in 
the last census, it appears that the amount of gold 
found and taken last year from the mines in North 
Carolina was valued at $255,000. If the branch 
mint at Charlotte be well managed, I think it would 
coin about $200,000 every year. $200,000 in gold 
coin, I believe, 1s, in banking. operations, where 
they issue three for one, equivalenito $600,000. Is 
that not an object to Government and the people ? 

Now, after Congress has deliberately adopted 
this wise policy; afler suitable buildings have all 
been erected and completed; afler the necessary 
and most approved machinery has been purchased 
and put in operation; efter all needful expenses 
have been incurred, and the branch mint is in full 
and successful operation, coining gold ;—a/ler all 
this trouble and expense, it is now proposed to sto 
the coining process in the gold region, to abolish 
and discontinue the branch mint, and sell or sacri- 
fice the public buildings. And all this is moved 
and gravely proposed in the name of economy! 
Verily, verily, this is left-handed economy. This 
is killing the goose that laid thegolden eggs. This 
is crippling and killing the miners that dig the gold. 
All this fickle legislation is to be done in the name of 
economy—economy! Mr. Chairman, I remember, 
in reading of the dreadful scenes which took place 
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|| during the revolution in France, when a distin- 
guished lady had incurred the displeasure of tyran- 
nical power, and the iron-handed and iron hearted 
officers were rudely dragging that unfortunate 
female to the place of execution, she cast her eyes 
up, and saw the word /iberty inscribed in large 
Jetters over the door which Jed to the guillotine, then 
crimsoned with crime and drunk with blood; and 
she exclaimed, “ Oh, liberty, liberty, what horrid 
deeds are perpetrated in thy name!” Sir, in like 
manner, when I see efforts making to destroy the 
basement story, and to demolish the only sure and 
stable foundation for a sound and uniform curren- 
cy—and that, under the name of economy—lI, too, 
cannot help exclaiming, Oh, economy, economy, 
what evil deeds are perpetrated under thy good 
name! 


It is objected in this debate to the branch mint at 
Charlotte, that it is an expense to the Government; 
that the coinage costs too much at that place, and 
does not support itself. Have gentlemen reflected 
and considered to where that objection leads them ? 
Are they prepared to declare that they will have 
no institutions that are expensive, and do not sup- 
port themselves? What is the regular army but 
an annual expense, without ever cuining or pro- 
ducing a dollar tothe Government? What is the 
navy but an anaual expense? These two arms of 
our nauional defence have taken many millions of 
dollars out of the Treasury, but never put one dol- 
Jar into it. 


Do our new-light economists propose to abolish 
the army and the navy, and substitute in their 
places raw troops and Indian canoes? ‘This Gov- 
ernment has divers times ore money to 
the Post Office Department, when its revenues 
were deficient, to set it on its feet and keep its legs 
in motion to transport the mail. Civil government 
itself was never formed and instituted to be a mere 
money-making machine; but the great object of its 
institution was to guard, secure, and protect the 
lives, the liberty, and the property of the people. 
The country is always most Se when 
the currency is most sound and uniform. The 
greatest blessing man can give to man, through the 
administration of a wise Government, is a sound 
currency of specie par value. How can the cur- 
rency be sound, unless it be convertible into specie 
and based on coin?) How can we command coin 
in our country, unless we hold out inducements 
and give encouragement to those miners who search 
for and find the precious metals, and afford them 
the facilities of having their bullion coined in the 
gold region; for thereby the enterprising miner 
is not compelled to sacrifice his virgin gold, and 
submit to the shdve of merchants, banks, and spec- 
ulators; and thereby the people are enabled, in the 
midst of suspensions, to procure coin, and to see 
the constitutional standard of money once more 
abroad in the land. Banks derive great ad- 
vantages from their contiguity to the gold mines, 
and obtain much of their specie in the Carolinas 
from the branch mint. No separate State is per- 
mitted to establish a mint. They are prohibited 
from coining money. This General Government 
is expressly and exclusively intrusted and charged 
with the duty of exercising the coining power. 
‘The Congress shall have power to coin money, 
reguiaie the value thereof, and of fureign coin, 
and fix the standard of weights and measures.” 
The Constitution has committed to Congress the 
silver beam and golden scales, to weigh out equal 
value in all money matters. This precious metal 
money is the standard and regulator of all curren- 
cy, and the only true test whereby the value of 
property of every description is settled and ascer- 
tained. Tocoim money is a high and important 
attribute of sovereignty, which Congress is bound 
to exercise at any reasonable expense, because all 
the great interests of society must be measured and 
ascertained by the specie standard; and, therefore, 
public policy and wise legislation require that mints 
should be erected at different and distant points in 
the gold region, to accommodate the miners, to en- 
courage the production of the precious metals, 
and to multiply and increase the legal coin of our 
own country. This view of the subject is not 
predicated upon the interest of the miners alone, 
but upon the great and general interest of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States. They 
are al] directly concerned that the currency of our 
conntry should have a strong and broad specie ba- 
sis. Iwill goas far as he who goes farthest, to 
procure the gold and silver coin, and put it in cir- 
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culation as far as it is practicable ; because ;,, 
not only money, but it conan and nou ishes on 
credit, and constitutes the only certain and per, 
nent foundation for a good sound currency, 

Mr. Chairman, to require my constituents to 
ry all their native gold to Philadelphia, six ). 
dred miles, to be coined, is very wnreasonable 
expensive. You might as well ask us to cq 
our corn to Philadelphia to be ground. Sir’; 
too far to goto mill. We cannot afford to do 
and, rather than submit to such great incon 
nience, we must resort to some other mode, n, 
home, less costly, and more convenient, Yes sir: 
if Congress shall abolish our branch mint, and 
fuse to coin our native gold in North Carolin, 
then we must resort to our former habits before 4 
mint was established at Charlotte. We must ry 
upon ourselves, and not upon our Governmen 

e must carry our gold to the assayer negra! 
home, and get him again to make the Bechtle 
money, or miner’s currency; or we must get hin 
to assay and stamp the true value on the large bay, 
of gold, and sell them where we can, in Amery, 
or Europe. 

North Carolina is rich in mines and mineral 
The resources and treasures of the State are grag, 
ually, but constantly, being developed and diseoy. 
ered. The richest silver mine in the United State 
has recently been discovered there. It is worked 
to much advantage, and promises to be a grey 
source of revenue to the proprietors. It is str 
and passing strange, to me, that any objection 
should be made to coining the precious metals y 
a mint in the neighborhood of the mines. 

Mr. Chairman, I have confidence in the justice, 
stability, and wisdom of the legislation of Congress, 
In the year 1835 the branch mints were established 
by a large majority of both branches of Congres, 
In this House, one hundred and fifteen member 
voted in favor of that measure, and only sixty voted 
against it. I cannot believe, after the policy has 
been settled, after the principal expenditures have 
all been made, and the branch mints are just begin. 
ning to coin money, that Congress will now undo 
what it did a few years since, and throw away all 
the public money spent in the erection of the branch 
mints. It would be too much like the fickleness of 
little children, when they give you-a thing at one 
moment, and take it back the next. Legislation 
should not be vacillating and changeable as the 
wind, but fixed, certain, and uniform, like a goad 
currency. 


SPEECH OF MR. KBNNEDY, 
OF INDIANA, 
In the House of Representatives, April 27 and &, 
1842—On the apportionment bill. 


The House having resolved itself into Commit. 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union on the 
apportionment bill— 

Mr. KENNEDY, of Indiana, addressed the com- 
mittee as follows: 

Mr. CuarrMan: I enter into the discussion of this 
subject with great diffidence, because it is certainly 
the most important question that has been broached 
since I have had the honor of a seat upon this floor. 

The pending amendment proposes to issue an 
order to the Legislatures of the different States of 
this Union, directing them how, and commanding 
them, to do a particular thing, to wit: to form their 
respective States into different Congressional dis- 
tricts of certain prescribed limits, and to see that 
each district sends one member to this body. 

Now, sir, here is a proposition to commence the 
exercise of a power by this Government, which, 
if it the power at all, it is admitted hss 


never been exercised, but has lain dormant for the J 


entire period of our national existence. 5 
This is a grave and important subject; and | had 
hoped that this question, at least, would be discussed 
without resort to that constant cant about “ Demo- 
crat” and “ Whig,” which, unfortunately, has be- 
come but too common a sound in this hall. 

I admit, Mr. Chairman, my inability to oor 
tice to so grave a constitutional question ; but still | 
feel impelled to say a few words upon the subject 
I believe it is admitted by much the largest numberof 
members that this is a limited Government, deo 
ing all its powers from the Constitution, which % 
the charter of its existence; and that the powers 
given to it by that charter are to be exercised for the 
accomplishment of certain well-regulated and cleat- 
ly-defined purposes; and that to use those atterent 
actually given for purposes other than, and ¢ 
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rescribed, is a violation of the charter 
: errpation of authority. 

be settled maxims and admitted truths, 

jt matters but little what are the powers grant- 

0 this Government by that clause of the Consti- 

ion in which the friends of thisamendment think 
fnd the power to act in this matter; for it is | 
clear that the contingency has not happened | 

‘the occurrence of which this Government 

be to exercise the powers, whatever they be, there 


diy arraign the authority to act, and deny that 
“oress has any right, under any contingency 
ich may or can happen, to divide the several 
ies of this Union into Congressional districts, 
ore thlmher by a direct act of its own legislative authority, 
ordering the State Legislatures to do so. 

The language of the Constitution is as follows: 
iele Ist, section 4—‘‘The times, places, and 
snper of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
contatives, Shall be prescribed in each State by the 
eisiatire thereof; but Congress may, at any 


tas to the places of choosing Senators.” Now, 
that Congress may, upon the happening of cer- 
in contingencies of which I shall hereafter speak, 
ake or alter such regulations as the State Legis- 
tyres may have made as to the-time, place, or 
sper of holding the elections for members of 


ogress, I readily admit; but I deny that by this 


oone or more Congressional districts. It will 
x be contended, I apprehend, that under the word 
ime” is contained the districting power. “Time” 
sans the year, month, week, or day, if you choose, 
,which the election is tobe held. Nor will it 
contended that the word “place” covers this dis- 
icting power. That simply means the place at 
mbers Menich the election is to be held—as at the county- 
‘voted Ames, at the court-house, or in the different townships 
>y has me the county. But it is contended that. this enor- 
‘have IEous districting power 1s contained in, and cover- 
Degin: dup by, the word “manner.” Now, I beg gentle- 
undo amen to mark the connexion, and see to what this 
ay al] Mampericular word “manner” refers. The “manner” 




















ranch fwhat? Of districting the Siates, and prescribing 
ess of hat number of citizens shall vote in one district, 
tone end what portion in another? No, sir. It is the 
lation manner” of holding the elections. W hat is holding 
as the he elections? It is prescribing the mode in which 


he voter shall exercise the right of suffrage— 
hether he shall vote by ticket or viva voce; 
hether the ticket shall be put into a hat, or 
into a box; whether there shall be an inspector, 














r, ith or without judges, to see that he acts 
ily. In short, it is all that paraphernalia 
d& hich surrounds and accompanies the act of asove- 
neign prince, delegating for a time his sovereign 
ami power of acting for himself, as a natural legislator, 
n the nto the hands of his selected agent, whom, by that 
act, he chooses to represent his sovereignty in the 
com. ouncils of the nation. This is what is meant by 
he word “manner:” nothing more, nothing less. 
fthis And lam utterly. astonished at the claim set up 
ainly here,—that Congress, under this plain, simple, unob- 
ched rusive word “manner,” may break into our terri- 
oor, Mam orial limits, and there “gerrymander” our States 
¢ an Mp! just such kind of Congressional districts as may 
ce please the fancy of the members of this body from 
ding oher States, who have never seen our country, and 
their M80 are much less acquainted with the wants, 
| dis- 5 nee or interests of our people. 
that ut, says the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Scmmers,|—who I admit made an excellent argu- 
» the ment, considering he had the wrong side of the 
nich, question—if, under the words “time, place, and 
has Sa Manner,” Congress has not the power to district the 
the Males, then the States have not the power to dis- 


trict: forthe same words are used in confiding the 
power tothe States. Suppose you admit his con- 
clusion; what does it prove? Simply, that the Con- 
Sitution has itself districted, by preventing either 
the State or National Governments from cutting the 
up into sub-divisions. But I deny the gen- 
n’s conclusions. My answer to his question 
is, that this clause of the Constitution does not con- 
fer oh the States any power they did not before pos- 
sess. I assert, that if this clause of the Constitu- 
tion had never been inserted, or were entirely 
Sticken out, still the States would have the power 
odistrict their territory into congressional districts, 
pdt pom = the an pone, oa manner . 

& the elections therein, for t urpose oO 
sending members to this body. This is a right 
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‘en, But, however reckless I may be thought, I 
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ne, by law, make or alter such regulations, ex- | 
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imherent in the States, and the people of the 


hase Congress is authorized to district the States | 
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States, as the sovereign lords of the soil. Sir, 
I go further, and affirm that it was out of the 
power of the framers of the Constitution to have 
conferred any power whatever on the States, or 
the people of the States, that they did not before 
possess, They could, as they did, limit the powers 
of the people and of the States. They could, as 
they did, delegate their powers, or a part of their 
powers, to a General Government. They could, as 
they did, regulate the manner in which their power 
should be exercised in future. But, I repeat it, 
that they did not, nor could they, confer upon the 
States, or the people of the States, powers which 
they did not before possess. And why? Because 
it was the States, and the people of the States, 
who met together for the purpese of framing the 
Constitution; and to suppose that they, while so 
met together, could cunts on themselves and their 
States powers which they did not before pos- 
sess, involves the absurdity that two of my neigh- 
bors and myself, by meeting together in con- 
vention or caucus, could confer upon each other 
powers which none of us before possessed. Does 
any man believe this could be done? We might 
thus restrict each other by our mutual agree- 
ment in the -future exercise of our powers; or 
we might, by compact or power of attorney, grant 
a portion of our authority to another. We might 
go further, and agree to confer upon each other 
some new power that none of us before possessed. 
We might put that agreement in writing ; but when 
we had done so, if would confer no more power 
upon any one or all of us, than would a blank piece 
of paper. So [say to the gentleman from Virginia, 
that if the States had not the power of districting 
their territory, and ero the time, place, and 
manner of electing their members to Congress, in- 
dependent of that clause of the Constitution, then 
they have no such power now; for that clause con- 
veys to the States nothing. But to the General Gov- 
ernment it does convey something, because that 
Government was created by that instrument; 
and all that the States and the people of the 
States conveyed of their sovereign power tothe Gen- 
eral Government, by that Constitution, is justly hers; 
and when the proper time arrives, she should exer- 
cise it. Has that time arrived? This power, what- 
ever itis, was given, say the framers of that in- 
strument, for the purpose of preventing this Govern- 
ment from running down, by the States, or a por- 
tion of them, neglecting or refusing to provide for 
the election of members to Congress. In that event, 
it was thought right to authorize Congress to order 
such elections, and therefore it was given as a self- 
preserving power. Now, I ask, have any of the 
States neglected or refused to send members to this 
body? No such neglect or refusal is pretended. 
What, then, is to justify us in departing from the 
example set us by our fathers, who, if this power be 
in the Constitution at all, have warned us of the 
danger of tampering with it, by suffering it to lie 
dormant for over half a century?) What is to justify 
us in rousing this frozen serpent, which, when once 
thawed into vitality by a frequent use, may, and 
assuredly will, strike his deadly fangs into the 
very vitals of every member of our family of 
States. I warn gentlemen to let this thing alone; 
do not superinduce a struggle for existence be- 
tween this Government and the States. If that 
struggle ever comes, it will be fierce and deadly, 
and will only end in the destruction of one or the 
other. I hope that struggle may nevercome. It 
never will, except by the usurpations of this Goy- 
ernment; and, in view of the consequences, I 
arraign that man as an enemy to our Union, be- 
fore the bar of hjs country, who encourages this 
Government in these attempts at usurpation. But 
T again ask, what isto justify us at_this time in 
starting this engine of oppression? Why, it is to 
avoid the combination of some of the large States, 
who may, by electing by general ticket, present a 
united voice, and, on questions of national policy, 
have the majority in this body, and thereby over- 
rule the smaller States. Well, sir, who doubts 
the right of the larger States to hold the majority 
in this House? Sir, this body is constituted with that 
express view. But should they abuse that power, the 
remedy is in the other wing of this Capitol, where 
little Delaware has as potent a voice as has the 
Empire State, who commands forty votes in this 
branch, while Delaware hasbut one. Sir, lama 
friend to the disirict system, and have opposed the 





adoption of a general ticket in my own State Legis- 
ature. But I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that if 
Congress may this year district the States, next year 


they may make the States elect by general ticket. 
Therefore, if for no other reason, I would avoid, 
as I would a pit-fall, this Congressional interfer- 
ence. Butif there is danger of the large States 
combining to elect by general ticket, this danger is 
a minor one to the dauger you produce by this 
amendment. Now, the States all act. se arately; 
their Legislatures are far apart, therefore will 
rarely act in concert. But give this body the 
power to act in the premises; here their members 
can actin perfect concert—ihey are daily together 
in friendly and social intercourse; and when you 
have taught them that this thing can be done here, 
it canand will be done in atwinkling. This is 
indeed “getting out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 

[At this point Mr. K. give way to a motion that 
the committee rise. The next day, the House hav- 
ing resolved itself into committee again, Mr. K. 
continued his remarks as follows:} 

Mr. Crainman: When the committee rose on 
yesterday, I had concluded the reasons why I de- 
nied to Congress, under any circumstances, the 
right to divide the States into Congressional dis- 
tricts. I wish to say, before I leave this branch of 
the subject entirely, that although I am one of those 
who are called “strait-jackets” in construing the 
powers of this Government, by which I totally re- 
pudiate and deny to this Government all inherent 
and implied powers; yet I am far from believing 
that there are defects in our Constitution: on the 
contrary, I believe that instrument delegates ample 
powers to effect all the objects of its creatiog, in plain 
and intelligible language. And by giving to all its 

aris a proper and strict construction, you not only 

armonize the action of this Government, but you 
avoid conflict with the Governments of the respec- 
tive States; whilst, on the other hand, any usurp- 
ation, either under the plea of inherent right, or by 
implication of powers not delegated, endangers the 
harmonious action of the General Government, and 
brings it in direet collision with the State Govern. 
ments, 

Let us see how this is proved by the power now 
in question. By my construction of this clause 
of the Constitution, all that Congress ean do at any 
time is, upon the failure of the States to order elec- 
tions for members of this body, to make the order 
here. This will preserve the existence of this body 
entire. But if an election takes place under an or- 
der emanating from this body, it must be held in the 
districts which have been left by the legislative 
action of each State; or, in the absence of such dis- 
tricts, by a general ticket. At such an election, 
half a dozen legal voters, if they should be all that 
were left in the given State who wished to keep u 
their representation in this body, could legally sen 
to this House all the members to,which that State 
was entitled. Do you not see that Congress could, 
in this way, preserve its own existence by a very 
lean minority of the people of the States; and that, 
too, without bringing the authority of the General 
Government into conflict with the State Govern- 
ments? But, on the other hand, if the interpreta- 
tion of the friends of this-amendment be the correct 
one, this harmony of action is all Jost. Con- 
gress, instead of acting by its own unobtrusive 
authority on the minority—and there can never be 
a necessity for its action on a majority; for if the 
majority wish to continue their representation in 
Congress, they have the State authorities in their 
hands, and will act through them—will be compel- 
led, instead of acting itself, to order the State authori- 
ties to do so; and thus bring thetwo authorities in di- 
rect conflict. To illustrate, Jet us suppose a case; and it 
shall be one that is very likely to lene Suppose 
you issue your mandate to the States, commanding 
them to district their territory, and send one mem- 
ber from each district. Suppose that New Jersey— 
who now elects by general ticket—treats (as she will 
be very likely todo) your order with silent ¢on- 
tempt, and goes on and elecis her members as now 
provided. At the commencement of the next Con- 
gress, her members present themselves at the bar 
of the House, and demand to be sworn. What 
will you do? You must refuse them admission, or 
admit that your orders may be spurned and tram- 

ledupon. If you refuse to admit them, then you 
hao y your own action, brought about the very 
thing that this power was given to prevent;—New 
Jersey is without a representation on this floor; 
and, so far as she is concerned, this clock is run 
down! But suppose that a sufficient number of 
States to send a majority of the members of this 
body should spurn your interferenee, as I trust they 
would; what then?’ Why, the States which elect 
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their members in their own way, in defiance of 
your authority, might be disposed to work this rule 
the other way, and turn the delegations from the 
obeying States out of the back door. These will 
be some of the consequences resulting from the as- 
sumption of this authority. 

But suppose my construction to be wrong, and 
that Congress has the power to district the States, 
under this clause of the Constitution: then it is 
clear, to my mind, that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky {Mr. Unperwoop} is right, and that you must 
district them yourselves, and that you cannot do so 
by proxy. What right have you to command the 
Legislatures of the States to legislate in any pre- 
seribed form? This is the creature assuming to 
command the creator. Who was it that gave you 
vitality?’ How came youto be the Nations] Legis- 
latare? Was it not the States, andthe people of the 
Siates, that called this Government into existence? 
What right, then, have you to command the States 
to act, and to prescribe their rule of action? Ad- 
rait that the States and this Government each have 
power to act in this matter: does it not follow that 
each must act for itself? Neither can command 
the other to act; much less can Congress command 
the States to act in a certain prescribed form. I 
aver that this Government can do no legislative act 
by a proxy; for this plain and simple reason:—we 
are acting here in the character of trustees; we do 
not act from any right of our own, nor can the 
benefits of our action result to us, but to those 
whose trust we ho!d;—therefore we can delegate no 

rt of thig trust tothe hands of sub-trustees. There 
isno principle of common law or common sense 
better settled, than that a trustee cannot delegate his 
trust to another. Yet, strange to tell, those who 
contend that they have the power intrusted to them 
to divide the States into Congressional districts, 
propose to delegate this trust to the State Legisla- 
tures, and command them to perform this trust in 
a certain form or manner. Itseemsto me that this 
is preposterous. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Davis] ad- 
mitted that the argument of his colleague [Mr. Un. 
DERWOoD] seemed very plausible, and had some- 
what shaken his faith in the power to command the 
States to act in this matter. But, said he, when I 
referred to the Constitution, and found there that 
Congress might alter such regulations as the States 
had made, as well as to make themselves the origi- 
nal regulation, I was again satisfied as to the power 
tocommand. Now, with all due deference to the 
superior knowledge of that gentleman, he will ex- 
cuse me for saying that 1 cannot see the point of 
thisargument. If Congress may make the reeula- 
tion of the districts, it must be done by legislative 
enactment; you must enact that this and that county 
shal! furm one district; that that and this shall form 
another; and soon. This law must have the sanc- 
tion of the Executive. So, if the State Legislatures 
have districted their States in a manner that does 
not suit you, and you wish to “alter” them, vou 
must make the alteration by the same process. You 
must, by an act of Congress, say that this county, 
which is now in iny district, shall in future be 
placed in the district of my colleague; and so on 
through the State, so far as you wish to make al- 
terations. This you must do yourselves; and if 
you cannot command the State Legislatures to 
“make” any district, you cannot command them to 
“aher” any district. 

I call —_ members to panse before they take 
this step, from which they will be forced to retreat, 
and from which, when once taken, they cannot 
retreat without dishonor. What feelings will you 
engender beiween this legislative body and the 
different State Legislatures, by assuming this su- 
periority over them? And whet will be their 
response to this assumption? Sir, they will tell 
you that in this matter they have heretofore acted 
according to their convictions of duty and the 
wish of their constituents ; and if you are not satis- 
fied with the manner in which it is done, do it bet- 
ter yourselves, and do not assume to command 
them to do what they and their constituents are 
both satisfied is wrong. Sir, they may indignantly 
ask, Are they dogs, that you are to command them 
to bark to suit the fancy of your delicate ears? 
If you want any barking done, bark yourselves. 

It would not stop atthis. Suppose you command 
Georgia to change her system, and hereafier to 
elect her members by districts. I am told that 
the general ticket system is a favorite with the 
people of Georgia. If so, I charge you to let 
Georgia alone. That is the land of my fathers; 
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and I know something of the blood of Georgians. 
I should think you ought to’ be satisfied with the 
attempts this Government has already made to 
usurp the rights of Georgia. I think I have some 
recollection of this Government once attempting to 
usurp and infringe upon the criminal jurisdiction 
of that State, and commanding her not to execute 
the sentence of the law upon a criminal condemn- 
ed by the judicial tribunals of that State. What 
did she do? If I recollect right, she pursued the 
even tenor of her way, and hung the culprit by the 
neck, until his body was dead, as commanded by 
her State laws. Afier this was ali done, the sen- 
tence of the law executed, and she bad nothing 
else to do, she told Uncle Sam she was now ready 
to argue the question with him. 

Sir, what have been the effects of these conflicts 
between the State and National Governments? The 
States, as they always will, have proved successful ; 
and you, like all others in the failure of an attempt- 
ed usurpation, weaken your authority, and render 
yourselves contemptible in the eyes of the world. 
Such always has been and always will be the case, 
while that spark of liberty that animated our fa- 
thers in their resistance of British oppression over 
these same States continues to warm and inspire the 
bosoms of their children. - 

Much has been said. in the course of this debate, 
about the doctrine of State-rights. Now, sir, I do 
not profess to understand exactly what is meant by 
this term: I never was a teacher in this school of 
politics. But if Lam to judge from what is said of 
it on this floor, it means any thing; every thing, and 
nothing. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Sommers] 
said that this amendment embraced the doctrines of 
State-rights, and that he was utterly astonished to 
see any man who calls himself a State rights man 
oppose it; and conéluded with an exhibition of the 
charity our Saviour showed towards the rebellions 
Jews who clamored for his blood, and asked their 


forgiveness on the ground—that “they know not, 


what they do.” I expected to hear some of the 
State-rights men par excellence deny this position, 
and denounce it as a powerful stride towards con- 
solidation. But no; all are quiet. Under these cir- 
cumstances, all I have to say is, that if this be State- 
rights doctrine, may the Lord deliver me and mine 
from the influence of that political creed. From 
what I had heard in praise of this doctrine, I came 
to the conclusion that it required the General Gov- 
ernment to keep strictly within its prescribed orbit 
of action; not to interfere with the sovereignty of 
the States; to attend to the foreign relations of the 
Union; strictly to abstain from attempting to inter- 
fere with the internal regniations of the States; 
leaving the exercise of all legislative power not 
expressly delegated to the General Government by 
the Constitution, to the State Legislatures and the 
people of the States. These are some of the doc- 
trines that I thought were taught in the State-rights 
school; these are the doctrines that I hold, in or out 
of the school. And [tell gentlemen that this amend- 
ment is the antipode of all these salutary doctrines. 

The question has been propounded, during this 
debate—and I think by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Campserr,}]—whether this branch of 
the National Legislature is not the representative 
of the aggregaie people of the United States? 1 
answer this question, rmnhesitatingly, in the nega- 
tive. Ideny fotoca’othe whole principle. I say 
further, there is no branch of this Government that 
does represent the aggregate population of the 
Union; for one of the plainest reasons—that this 
is a federal, and not a consolidated Government. 
It is composed of the different independent States 
which make up the confederation. Before the 
adoption of the Constitution, each State ~was as 
sovereign and independent as were any of the states 
or kingdomsof Europe. And in the formation of 
this General Government, to see to their joint ex- 
ternal affairs and regulate anv conflicting interests 
among each other, they strictly guarded against 
consolidation. Therefore you see that each and 
every department of this Government represents 
either the aggregate population of the States, or the 
States considered in their corporate and sovereign 
capacities. "This body represents the people of the 
States considered as citizens of each State, and not 
as citizens ofthe Union. There is no suchthing as 
a citizen of the Union, properly speaking. If this 
be not so, I ask the gentleman to tell me why we 
are so troubled with the fractions of State popula- 
tion in settling the number of members that this 
Honse shall hereafier consist of? If this branch 


represents the aggregate population of i 
States, why not add the fractions of a 7 
Illinois together, and give that portion of the aa 


zens of the Union a eprepentaiire, Who wil} 
ere? Why hot add the 


otherwise eahenecernten : 
entire ation together, divide by t 
casein eat members and district the oe reas 
accordingly, without reference to State lines? 
the answer is obvious—because this body ; 

: : Uy 1S at 
the representative of the people of the Union, by, 
the people of the States of the Union. The other 
branch of the Legislature represents the States ; 
their sovereign capacity, elected by the diffe 
Legislatures; whilst the Executive combines } 
his representative capacity the ingredients of }y 
the other branches; but still he is not the repre 
tative of the people of the Union. He is Voted § 
by the people of the States, in their double capagi . 
of citizen and sovereign—each State being enti 
to give as many votes as the people and the Stay 
have Representatives in the two branches of Con 
gress. ‘This is our system. Were it as the gentle, 
men suppose, so far as this branch is concer 
we should, to that extent, be a consolidated Gove: 
ment, Is that State-rights doctrine? Our sysem 
of government embraces a wheel within a wh 
and so long as each Government keeps within jx 
proper orbit, nothing can exceed the harmony 9 
its motion; it runs like clock-work. The Genera] 
Government goes on attending to our national ang 
external affairs; whilst the State Governments—why 
are constantly with and among the people of the 
different States, and know and feel all their domegje 
wants—attend to all their internal regulations 
How splendid, how harmonious, is all their action! 
But I warn gentlemen that if they disorganiz 
and disarrange this system—if they set Congreg 
to legislate for, and stretch its “Briarcan” army 
into the territory of the States, there to usurp the 
proper-functions of State legislation, and, in tum, 
set the States to meddle with and attend to our na. 
tional interests and foreign relations,—just in pro. 
portion to the harmony that existed whilst each per. 
formed its proper functions, in that proportion will 
confusion, strife, and anarchy_prevail by the col- 
lisons which must inevitably take place. 

Mr. Chairman, if ever this experiment of our 
fails—if this glorious union of States and unin 
of interests is ever dissolved, it will resuk 
from the usurpations of this Government. Le 
this exaniple be now set; Jet Congress assume 
tocommand tke States as to what they shall doin 
their own limits; let us here assume this insolent 
superiority over our domestic Legislaiures—and, 
as sure as that the great luminary of day is now 
rolling down the western declivity to set in the 
briny sheet of the Pacific ocean, so sure will strife, 
anarchy, and desolation follow. Sir, the people of 
our States—the members of our State Legislatures 
—will not submit to be thus hectored. 

As I said before, Lam in favor of the district sys- 
tem. But let this body attempt to command my 
State to change her policy, or command her not to 
change if she chooses to change, and I, for one, 
if it were the last act of my life, would go 
home and solicit my neighbors for a seat in my 
State Legislature, that I might there resist and 
rebuke your impertinent and insolent demand, 
and, in the name of the people of my Sta 
east defiance into your teeth. But it is 9 
this awful stride -must be taken—ihis grett 
danger incurred; because, unless you prevent if 
a Siate may present an undivided front in her et 
tire delegation on all questions thaf come up fot 
the action of this body. And, pray, do-you prevett 
this awful occurrence by districting the Scates! 
May not the members of a delegation divide on 4 
vote, if elected by general ticket? or may they nd 
vote together, if elected by districts? Sir, W 
you elect the one way or the other, do not members 
divide and agree in their votes, indiscriminaley? 
You would assume, because I differ upon ee 
tain great questions of national policy wit all my 
colleagues, and they with me, that therefore we 
must perpetually vote in opposition to each 
on all questions. Sir, I spurn the insinuation, 
for my colleagues and myself. Upon most que 
tions of national policy we do divide in our voWs 
because we differ as to the effects these measuré 
will produce upon the country. But does it follow 
that we must differ on all questions brought before 
the House? Bring up a question in whic none 
is particularly interested, and see if we do noty 
in as solid phalanx as will those members who a 
elected by general ticket. Bat it is urged that, 








nays 1842. 
as ; 
“orra CONG:++-2p Sess. 
ing, the voice of a pasjority of that district 
“auifiiadalways be heard. ‘This is likewise a fallacy, 
yr , Fean prove in my own ao My district 
‘eof the largest (and I might add one of the best) 
pig districts in the Union: yet I believe no man 
*soubted the Democracy of their humble Rep- 
pisos been said that the adoption of this amend- 
was a concerted scheme of one of the politica! 
jes on thi floor; that it has been passed in cau- 
This I do not believe. 1 cannot believe 
there is any party who would endanger their 
nding amongst the people of the States, by iden- 
ing themselves With this as a party measure. 
vaher. | see the honorable, gentleman from Vir- 
»{Mr. Gocain]—that good old land of “strait 
Mets” —boldly taking my side of the question; 
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Dac [imow him tobe a good Whig. But should I 
\itlef Me nistaken—should this be a party move, and be 
State; ried out, I tell the ‘“wire-workers” of that party 
‘Cone they are raising a storm of indignation amongst 


enile. MN.» people of all parties in the States, that will, in 


Thed, < whirlwind course, blow them like chaff into the 
Vern. of the people’s wrath. In addition to their own 
vsiem fillimistruction, they will have satisfied the world of the 
rheellmigih of an old adage which is now somewhat 
\in itsMpabted, and which runs this wise: that “whom 
ny o s intend to destroy, they first make mad.” 

neral Mr. Chairman, what I deprecate most is, 


fnal effect this step isto have on the harmony 
our institutions and the happiness of the people. 
«Congress make this commencement in inier- 
ring with the internal affairs of the States, and it 
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tions, ill go on accumulating as it progresses, until you 
ction! il, in effect, have blotted out our Siate lines, de- 
ranizemmmmtroved our sub-divisions, and turned the harmoni- 


s action of our States into perfect anarchy— 
uving all our glory to set in a sea of blood. 


-EMARKS OF MR. S. H. BUTLER, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
In the House of Representatives, May 3, 1842— 
On the apportionmeni bill. 
The question, on the motion of Mr. Evererr, 
ring been taken and decided in the affirmative, 
House again resolved itself into Committee of 
Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. Auten, 
Maine, in the chair,) and resumed the considera- 
m of the bill for the apportionment of Represent- 
ives among the several States, according to the 
ith census. 
Mr. Campzett, of South Carolina, had moved the 
blowing amendment: 
“That in every case where a State is entitled to 
pre than one Representative, the number to which 
hState shall be entitled, under this apportion- 
pent, shall be elected by districts, composed of con- 
uous territory, equal in number to the number 
Representatives to which said State may be en- 
ed; no one district electing more than one Rep- 
sentative,” 
Mr. 8.H. BUTLER rose and said: 
Mr. Caarman: I had supposed, if any question 
ould arise in this House which would not assume 
party complexion, it was the one now under con- 
deration. Idid not think it possible that, by any 
manceuvring, this question could be tortured 
0a partisan contest. hen it was first proposed 
my honorable colleague, [Mr. CaMPBELL,] it 
med to meet-with such general favor from gen- 
men of all sides that I had believed it would re- 
eive general acquiescence. The constitutional 
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ip for ight and power of Congress to pass this amend- 
boo tnt are so clear and explicit, that I could not anti- 
oe pale any difference of opinion would arise on this 


yect. But, sir, to my astonishment, I find this 
hole subject has become a party question, and the 
power of Congress to enact the amendment serious- 
contested and disputed. 'T’o my mind, these con- 
“uvonal objections have about as much weight as 
Point of order I once heard raised by a gentleman 
fom Virginia. The House was about to divide, 

ayes and noes were demanded by some 
aber; to which the member from Virginia rais- 

constitwional question, that ayes and noes 
‘unknown in the Constitution—yeas and nays 
_ words therein used. There was about as 
uch merit in his constitutional objection, as there 
iss in those which gentlemen have urged against 
ais amendinent. Truly, Mr. Chairman, in the 

$ of the immortal uel Slick, of Slickville, 
Weare a great nation—a great people;” and I 
¥e no doubt some of our constitutional expound- 
*Swould argue very learnedly to convince us that 
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four and four did not make eight. You cannot tie 
them down io the plam, common import of the Eng- 
lish language. No,sir; they can giveas many in- 
terpretations toa short English sentence as there 
were languages at the confusion ofthe tower of Ba- 
bel. Wonderful people! And, sir, this debate has 
enveloped us in such a blaze of abstractions, that I 
had almosi forgotten what my mother tongue had 
taught me. 

The rule of conduct which I have prescribed to 
myself, in my humble history of legislation, ts, first, 
toinguire ifa proposed measureisconstitutional; and, 
next, is it expedient? Now, sir, I wish to direct at- 
tention tothe first branch of these inquiries. I take 
the Constitution for my guide, and, under section | 
fourth, I find the following clause: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sen 
ators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may ata. y time, by |! 
law, make or alter such regulations,” &c, | 


Now, sir, what plain, unsophisticated man, read- |) 
ing this clause, would for a moment doubt the power 
of Congress to control the whole subject, whenever, || 
in its discretion, it shall see fitto do so? Could lan- 
guage be more direct, full, and explicit? It cannot, || 
by any sophistry, be tortured intoany meaning other || 
than I have givenit. If words are capable of ade- |} 
finite interpretation, it seems to me they are here || 
used and employed by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion so as to silence all caviling. No one of the 
States, in their separate, independent, and sovereign || 
character, could possess this power; the power was 
called into existence by the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, and the consequent formation of the General 
Government. No one State could possess this pow- 
er, because it could only be created by their joint 
action; and no necessity existed for such a power 
before the Constitution was adopted. What they 
could not do in their separate character as inde- 
pendent States, was transferred. by joint conces- || 
sion, to the Congress of the United States; and 
these separate States, in their individual capacity, 
were as incapable of exercising the power now 
claimed for them, as they were to make the Con- 
gress or the General Government, as it now exists: 
it involves a physical impossibility. Where was 
the power to elect Senators and Representatives to 
Congress previous to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion? Dic 
or in part only? and was this whole, or part of the 
whole, surrendered to Congress, with a mental 
reservation of so much as each one of the States 
might choose to claim at some future period? 
Why, sir, it is clear to my own mind, at least, that 
if neither the Confederation nor the Constitution 
had been adopted, no such power would ever have 
been heard of; because, as I have attempted to 
show, it is a power incident to the Constitution 
alone, by the joint action of all the States. The 
States, in forming this Constitution, created a Gov- 
ernment for certain great purposes, parting with 
some of the powers which each one possessed, and 
imparting others to the Constitution, which, by in- 
evitable necessity, they never could have exercised 
in their separate characters. And such, sir, is one of 
the powers now under discussion. All—the whole, 
and entire power, which the States possess over this 
subject, is derived and exercised from that clause of 
the Constitution I have just quoted. It is by virtue 
of this clause that each of the States has been 
electing Senators and Representatives to Congress 
for the last half century; some electing by general 
ticket, others by the district system; some electing a 
year in advance of the meeting of Congress, and 
others after the commencement of the congression- 
alterm. Could any one doubt, under this clause of 
the Constitution, that Congress might direct all 
elections for Representatives to take place on the 
first Monday in October, or on any other given 
time, preceding the meeting of Congress? That 
would be to fix the time as prescribed. Conld not 
Congress also direct that these elections should be 
held at different precincts, or places of elections of 
the several counties and districts of the States? That 
would be the place as prescribed. I have heard no 
one in this debate question this power in Congress, 
and I presume there is nodispute upon these points. 
Well, sir, is it not equally clear, that Congress may 
also point out the manner of holding elections, and 
designate, as is done in this amendment, that Rep- 
resentatives shall be elected by districts? That would 
be the manner as proncribeg. Sir, the whole 
clause—the “times, places, and manner”—must go 
together; they are mutually dependent, inseparably 
connected; and if you strike one from the list, all 
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must fall with it. I must confess Lhave been as- 
tonished to hear gentlemen seriously contend that 
each of the States possessed this power exclusively, 
derived, as they asit; from the Constitution; but 
that Congress had no right now to touch the ques- 
tion, as the States had been so long in the oeccupan<- 
cy of it. This is a new principle to me, and in- 
volves an absurdity in law. The argument, if I 
understand it, is this: the common agents have eer- 
tain powers conferred on them by the principal, 
and, from long use, have acquired higher and 
greater powers than the principal. I had thought, 
if there was any principle well settled and defined, 
it was the reverse of this doctrine. 

But it is said, that, although Congress might 
rightfully exercise this power of districting the 
States by its own legislation, it has no power, in 
this indirect way,to order the States what they 
shall or shall not do. Ishould be the last man in 
this House to send out orders to the State Legisla- 
tures; and I would be foremost to resist such an in- 
novation upon the rights of the States. Nor do J 
consider this amendment in that odious light. I find 
the Constitution has committed certain powers and 
duties to the State Legislatures, reserving to Con- 
gress the right “to make or alter,” by law, these du- 
ties, Whenever it may be deemed expedient. The 
States have exercised these rights thus given to 
them, as it suited the whims, caprices, or interest of 
the dominant party thereof; and now it is proposed, 
by the amendment, to cure thisdefect. If Congress 
can district the States by its own legislation, it fol- 
lows that it can annex this condition to the law it 
may enact—ihe greater power always implying the 
lesser. Should any of the States, in their mad fol- 
ly, choose to disregard this law, passed in conformi- 
ty to the plain provisions of the Constitution, upon 
their heads be the consequences. Ido not hesitate 
to say, if this amendment becomes the law of the 
land, and a State should send her Representatives 
here, elected by general ticket, l would refuse to 
recognise them as members of Congress. 

The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Corauirt,] 
andthe gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Payng,] 
have both contended that it would be unconstitu- 
tional for Congress to district the States, because it 
would interfere with the qualification of members. 
Ifthis argument be true, then all the States, except 
Missouri, Mississippi, Georgia, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire, have been in open 
violation of the Constitution—some of them for the 
las’ fifty years. But, sir, this argument is utterly 
fallacious, because, so far, the States haye pursued 
their own policy in this measure, under the express 

| provisions of the Constitution; and until Congress 
supersedes the power given to the Siates, either 
system is not only constitutional, but lawful. Be- 
sides, the amendment does not propose to fix 
the residence of a member to any district of 
the State; but simply that the elections shall 
be held by districts. The residence of the member 
elect mey be, as it has been, in another district than 
that from which he is elected. The gentleman 
from Georgia has even gone farther, and denied 
that Congress can district a State atall. IfCon- 
gress cannot, the State cannot; for the power no- 
where existed until the Constitution conferred it 
upon the States, reserving to Congress a controlling 
or superseding power. This argument of the hon- 
orable gentleman was to me so Visionary, that I was 
startled at the utterance of it; and I am sure the 
gentleman is entitled to all the credit of being the 
original discoverer. The power of Congress over 
this subject has been generally conceded by those 
who have opposed the amendment; and well it 
might, for it is too obvious to merit a serious refu- 
tation. While genilemen have conceded the power, 
they have disputed, with zeal and ability, the expe- 
diéncy of an interference by Congress. To that 
point I shall direct my attention, after making a 
short quotation from that illustrious and eminent 
statesman, that true and incorruptible patriot, 
George McDuffie, in a report which he made to 
Congress in eighteen hundred and twenty-three; 
in which this subject, in connexion with choosing 
electors for President and Vice President of the 
United States, was treated. In that report he says; 

“It has been seen that the times, places, and manner of elect- 
ing members of tuis House, are now liable to be preseribed by 
the Legislatures of the several! Stuex, subject to the controlling 
and superseding powers of Congress” 

This sentiment fully corroborates the view I 
have taken; and if Lerr, | am willing to take pro- 
tection under the brvad mantle of this great and 
noble-minded man. — ; 

It has been alleged in this debate, by most of thos 
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opposed to the measure, that it was ultra federal 
jn its character, and a prostration of State-righis. 
I profess, sir, and have always professed, to be 
what is called an ultra State-rights man; and if this 
is a federal measure, I have all along mistaken the 
true State-rights doctrine, or am in an egregious 
error now as to the true character of the amend- 
ment. 

Without intending to enter into a full discussion 
of that doctrine, I may be permitted to state briefly 
my opinion. The States are sovereign and inde- 
pendent in all powers incident to Governments, not 
expressly granted by the Constitution to the United 
States. either Congress, nor any department of 
the General Government, have a right to exercise 
any power not expressly granted, or which may br- 
come necessary to carry those grants into executior, 
Neither have they the right to interfere in the ir- 
ternal regulations of a State; and if Congress ex- 
ceed the express powers thus granted, the States 
can and ought to refuse obedience to a law not 

assed in pursuance of the Constitution, because, 
having no such power, it is null and void. The 
State and General Governments are each to be kept 
within the strict limits of their several spheres. The 
States have full power in all questions affecting 
their own ineruad policy, and the General Govern- 
ment only such powers as were imparted by the 
States. The General Government has the un- 
doubted right to coin money, or make post-roads; and 
it would be a usurpation of power for a State to ex- 
ercise either of these powers, or any other equally 

lainly denied to them by the Constitution. I be- 

feve the General Government is supreme in all 
powers expressly granted, like the two mentioned; 
and I solemnly believe that the power of Congress 
to coin money or to make post-roads is not more pal- 

able than the power to control this whole subject. 

do not wonder at the sneers which are constantly 
thrown at the doctrine of State-rights, when such ri- 
diculous pretensions are set up by some gentlemen 
who profess to be the peculiar guardians of the 
rights of the States. I wish gentlemen had mani- 
fested a little more of their peculiar love for this 
much-abused doctrine, when a fatal blow wasstruck 
at them in a celebrated proclamation, and when 
the “bloody bill” was enacted within these walls. 
Then was the time to do battle in the cause of the 
injured States. ‘Show me thy faith without works, 
and I will show thee my faith by my works.” 

The district system already exists in twenty of 
the States out of twenty-six, and has been in opera- 
tion in ten of the old States for about half a cen- 
tury: and yet these friends par excellence of State 
rights, have conjured up a “raw-head and bloody- 
bones” opposition to the amendment, and denoun- 
ced it as ultra federal, and anti-republican. I throw 
back the denunciation, and allege that the general 
ticket system, except being unconstitutional, is all 
that they have pronounced against the district sys- 
tem. Some ofthese gentlemen have had the can- 
dor to admit that Representatives ought to be elected 
by districts; that the system was right; but that we 
ought not to say so; that we should not tell the 
people, but Jeave them to find it out as best they 
may. Why, sir, I do not understand this doctrine— 
this blowing hot and blowing cold in the same 
breath. If it is right, in the name of common 
sense let us say so, and act accordingly. I take 
it for granted, that uniformity and permanency in 
the mode of electing Representatives were the in- 
tent and design of the Constitution; and that 
sound policy requires this reform should be adopt- 
“ed. his uniformity can be attained in no 
other way than that proposed by the amendment; 
and I believe it is the imperative duty of Congress to 
apply the corrective to the abuses growing out 
of the general ticket system; a system so unjust, 
anti-republican, and so Outrageous upon the rights 
of minorities, that it can never prevail in many of 
the States of this Union. It may be laid down as 
a proposition undeniably true, that where this sys- 
tem prevails, it transfers, by inevitable necessity, 
into the hands of a few, the control of the entire 
vote of the State. It is twin-sister of the caucus 
system, in its most odious and dangerous form; 
and enables a few political intriguers to dictate to a 
whole State who shail be chosen and who reject- 
ed. Political leaders and aspirants band together, 
and determine for the whole people who shall be 
placed before them for confirmation; and they are 
compelled to vote for men whom they never saw, 
or of whom they scarcely ever heard; to vote by 
faith; and, in fact, to be mere passive machines in 
jhe hands of their managers, This is a part of the 
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beauties of the general ticket system. From all such 
republicanism | pray to be delivered. If to com- 

| me to vote ers altogether unacquainted 
with the merit, personal or political, of nine-tenths 
of those who seek my suffrage, and to stifle the 
voice of a minority of a State as effectually as if 
they were beyond the seas;—if this be republican- 
ism, I repudiate it altogether. The honest yeo- 
manry of the country wish to know the men who 
seek their political confidence; and to judge for 
themselves, and not through another, what are their 
qualifications. The district system affords this op- 
portunity to every citizen who desires to avail him- 
self of it; and it is the only plan by which the can- 
didate for political favor must stand or fall—upon 
his own merits, and not upon the endorsement of a 
partisan nomination. 

Mr. Chairman, I see, by the last census returns, 
that the State of New York contains a population, 
in round numbers, of nearly two millions and a 
half of inhabitants. Well, sir, how would the gen- 
eral ticket plan operate in that great State? One of 
the political parues would, of course, have the en- 
lire representation in Congress, and might leave, if 
parties were nearly equal, the enormous number of 
one million and a quarter of persons totally unrep- 
resented in the national councils,—a number some- 
what greater than the entire population of the four 
States of New Hampshire, Rho e Island, Connecti- 
cut,and New Jersey, who are entitled to, and have on 
this floor, eighteen Representatives. Is this another 
specimen of gentlemen’s republicanism? or do they 
expect to conceal these facis from the people, and 
delude them with the idea that any system is just 
and fair and republican that disfranchtses a million 
and a quarter of our fellow-citizens, even in this 
young day of the Repvblic? and still greater will be 
the evil when we have grown to manhood, 

The general ticket system, I trust, never will be 
adopted It would enable four of the larger States 
of this Union to combine, if it became their inter- 
est or pleasure to do so, and to control the entire 
legislation of the whole Union. If these four States 
elecied by genera! ticket, all their Representatives 
would be of the same political party; and they could 
mould any thing to suit theirown views. And thus 
it would be in the power of about one-fifth of the 
population of the United States to control all the 
others in national legislation, although, in actual 
numbers, much less. This is a case not unlikely 
to occur if the general ticket system were to prevail; 
and there is no calculating the evil that might 
ensue. The masterly report of Mr. McDuffie, be- 
fore referred to, fully shows the dangers of this 
system; and I invite public attention to his con- 
vincing proofs. With him, I believe that this sys- 
tem, generally adopted, would ultimately lead to the 
utter prostration of free suffrage, and the overthrow 
of liberty itself. 

[have felt myself called upon, Mr. Chairman, to 
make this short expression of my views, as 1 find 
myself differing in opinion on this subject with 
nearly the whole of my political associates. It is 
with great reluctance that I feel myself constrained, 
on this measure, to differ with those for whose prin- 
ciples and patriotism I have the highest respect. 
For them, as a party, and for their principles, I 
cherish the highest regard ; and to them I feel the 
deepest gratitude for their patriotism in their manly 
opposition against the vile attempts of a faction to 
destroy the peace and harmony of the Union, and 
the security of that portion of the country to which 
I am attached by birth and education. The opin- 
ions I have felt bound to utter have been long main- 
tained; and I was reduced to the alternative, in this 
instance, of stifling the convictions of my own judg- 
ment, and falling under the sentence of self-convict- 
ed disgrace, or to differ with my respected political 
friends. No honorable mind could hesitate which 
to choose ; and, as painfulas it was, I was compelled 
to adopt the former, under a stern sense of duty and 
right. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. G. FLOYD, 
OF NEW YORK. 

In the House of Representatives, April 27, 1842—In 
Committee of the Whole, on the bill for the ap- 
portionment of Representatives among the seve- 
ral States, according to the sixth census, 

Mr. J. G. FLOYD addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Caairman: The bill under consideration is 
one to apportion among the several States their 
proper representation in this House, according to 
the census of 1840, To this bill the gentleman 


from New Jersey [Mr. Hatstep] offered anane, 
ment, and afterwards accepted, as a substitute f 
the following from the gentleman trom South og! 
olina, [Mr. Campzeu.:] 

“And be it further enacted, That in 
State is entitled to more than one Representative wr, 
to which each State shall be entitled under this anv 
ment, shall be elected by districts, composed of centigns 
ritory, equal in number to the number of Rep; ative 
which said State may be entitled; no one district elect) 
than one Representative.” 

The clause of the Constitution which is supp, 
to authorize this law is the fourth section of 
first article, and is in these words: 

‘The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
aters and Representatives shall be presctibed in each & 
the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time 
law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the p 
choosing Senators.” 


Now, sir, under this clause of the Constitutig: 
deny that you have any right to adopt the prope, 
Jaw at this time. In the first place, if Congress 
the power to divide the States into districts, jt 
no power to direct the States to divide themsel 
into districts. The States are sovereign and inj 
pendent in their action, wherever they haye 
ee to act at all; and you cannot bring them y 

er ahumiliating subjection to the General Goye 
ment, by directing how they shall exercise the; 
sovereign powers. This has been so fully argys 
by others, that I will add no more upon this 

Gentlemen have debated this amendment as if 
presented the question between the system of eleg 
ing by districts and an election by a general tick 
in each State; and we have heard eloquent a 
ments, showing that the election by districts js{ 
proper mode. “If this were the main question, ¢ 
might well inquire whence this great anxiety 
prevent that of which there is no danger: for, in 
whole Union, there are but four or five of the smal 
er States that elect by general ticket. Nor, if¢ 
danger of an election by all the States by gener 
ticket was more threatening than it is, does 
proposition present a remedy: for if this Congres 
ean direct elections to be held by districts, me 
the next direct them to be held by general ticket 
And if this is a mode of election to be depnggaie 
is there a man here who will pretend that therej 
less danger of its adoption by Congress than the 
is by the State Legislatures? Oh no, sir: it isnot 
question between the district system and election} 
general ticket; but it is a question between the 
eral and the State Governments; it is an emboii 
ment of the Federal doctrine of centralization; it 
an attempt to increase the = of this Goven 
ment, by weakening that of the States; to take fro 
the Governments that are under the immediate o 
sight of the people, and confer upon this, whichi 
more remote from them; to make the Governmey 
strong, and the people weak. 

But, sir, I will proceed to show that the propose 
—— is both unconstitutional and inexp 

ient. 

The convention of the States held to form a Con 
stitution, completed their labors in September, 178), 
and delivered the result of their deliberations \ 
the Congress of the Confederation, who transmitted 
copies to the Legislatures of the several States, “is 
order to be submitted to a convention of delegates 
chosen in each State by the people thereof,” and 
is from the proceedings of these State conven! 
that I propose to show the true intent and meaning 
of that clause of the Constitution under which it 
now claimed that the General Government ma 
draw to itself the control of the election of Rept 
sentatives. And what better expounders of ii 
Constitution can we have, than those fathers of ¢ 
country, who were selected by the people 
selves for their wisdom and patriotism, to consiee) 
the Cofstitution which had been framed, and, 
their discretion, to ratify or reject it? ; 

I commence with the convention of the Comm 
wealth of Massachusetts, over which the venera 
John Hancock presided. That convention, 
stating, by way of preamble, “that certain ame 
ments and alterations in the said Constitution Wt 
remove the fears and quiet the prekensions of many 
of the good le of this Eommonwealth, 
more effectually guard against an undue 
tration of the Federal Government,” propose 
following amendment: : 

“That Congress do not exerciee the powers vested in them 
the 4th section of the Ist article, but in cases where & 
shall neglect or refuse to make the regulations therein 
tioned, or shall make regulations subversive of the rights 
people to a free and equal representation in Congress, 
to the Constitution.” ‘tT 

This amendment was introduced by en 
cock, and sustained by Samuel Adams; 
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sion followed their amendment with a most 
n injunction, still resting upon the Repre- 
atives from that State now upon this floor, in 
following words: 
the convention do, in the name and in behalf of the 
aed this Commonwealth, enjoin it upon their Represent- 
p jn Cong’ at all times, until the alterations and pro- 
aforesaid have been considered, agreeably to the filth 
of the said Cunstitution, to exert all their influence, and 
- ble and legal methods to obtain a ratificauion of 
4 alterations and provisions, in such manner as is pro- 
}jn the said article.” 
go much, sir, for the Commonwealth of Massa- 
gsetts upon this subject. And after such a solemn 
ression of the sovereign power of that State, 
nd ially in consideration of their direction to 
ir Representatives to have this power, if it exists, 
en from the Constitution, I cannot doubt that 
» member from that State will be found voting 
igst this alarming exercise of power by Con- 


come now, Mr. Chairman, to the ‘proceedings 
the convention of the State of South Carolina, of 
hich Thomas Pinckney was the president. And 
ere | ask the particular attention of the honorable 
sember from that State, (Mr. Campsect,}] who 
w up the amendment under consideration ; for, 

» my opinion, neither the amendment, nor the rea- 

ons by Which he —— it, square well with 

hat was then the doctrine of South Carolina. 

After ratifying the Constitution, the convention 

oceeds to say : 

“And whereas it is essential to the preservation of the rights 

red to the several States, and the freedom of the people, 
nder the operations of a General Government, that the right of 
bing the manner, time, and places of holding the elec- 

ng to the Federal Legislature, should be forever inseparably 
annexed to the sovereignty of theseveral States: This con- 
stion doth declare that the same ought to remain, to al/ pos- 
ity, a perpetual and fundamental right in the local, exclu- 

ive of the interference of the General Government, exeept in 
es where the Legislatures of the States shali refuse or neg- 

set to perform and fulfil the same, according to the tenor of the 

id Constitution.” 

But, sir, this is not all. The convention, before 

josing its labors, passed the following resolution : 

« Resolved, That it be a standing insiruction to all such 

ates as may hereafter be elected to represent this State in 

he General Government, to exert their utmost abilities and in- 

uence to effect an alteration of the Constitution, conformably 
othe aforegoing resolutions.” 

Sir, I have no disposition to enlarge upon the 

orld-wide difference between the acts of the gen- 

eman from South Carolina and his instructions. 
They had, perhaps, escaped his notice; but since 
his attention has been called to them, I trust that he 

ill give them that consideration to which they are 
so well entitled; and that he will, in obedience to 
them, change his proposition to exercise this doubt- 
fal power, into one for an amendment of the Consti- 

ation, by which it shall be stricken out beyond all 
cavil. 

And now, sir, for“the gallant State of New 
Hampshire. I find the proceedings of the conven- 
tion signed by John Sullivan and John Langdon— 

lorious names in the annals of the State. And I 

d, in the proceedings of the convention, the pre- 
amble, the proposed amendment, and the sanding 
instructions to Representatives, word for word, as I 
have quotedthem from the proceedings of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. It is not necessary 
that I should here repeat them. The gentlemen 

om that State now representing her int®rests upon 
this floor will not, 1 feel confident, prove faithless 
Servants, or disobedient to her instructions. New 
Hampshire will be found to-day occupying the 
same position on this question that she held in ’88 ; 
and, however estranged upon other questions, I 
cannot but hope that, brought back, as it were, to 
the infancy of a national existence, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts will stand now, as they 
stood then, shoulder to shoulder against encroach- 
ments by the Federal Government. 

he committee, I am sure, Mr. Chairman, will 
how listen to me with pleasure; for I am about to 
read from the proceedings of the convention of the 
of Virginia—a convention of which Edmund 

j leton was the president, and James Madison, 
ames Monroe, Patrick Henry, John Marshall, and 
worthies, were members. In the debates of 
convention, Mr. Monroe asked of Mr. Madi- 
son, who had been a member of the National Con- 
vention, “information respecting the clause con- 
elections. He wished to know why Con- 

~ had an ultimate control over the time, pees, 
manner of elections of Representatives.” Mark 
here, sir, that Mr. Monroe, jealous as he was of 
encroachment, did not understand the clause 


conferring original or concurrent, but only “ulti-_ 


al 
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mate control;” and even: at this he was alarmed. 
Mr. Madison answered— 

“It was found impossible to fix the time, place, and manner 
of the election of Representatives in the Constitution. It was 
found necessary to leave the regulation of these, in the firet 
place, tothe Stale Gavernments, as being best acquainted with 
the situation of the people, subject to the control of the Gen- 
eral Government, in order to produce uniformity and prevent 
its own dissolution.” 

Ts it not plain that the principal reason in favor 
of this clause was, that this Government might pre- 
vent its own dissolution, by an “ultimate” exercise 
of this power, in case the States neglected or refused 
to elect? for I submit, that, after fifty years’ expe- 
rience, no difficulty or inconvenience has arisen 
from the different modes of election in the different 
States. But further—and here I ask the attention of 
the honorable member from Virginia [Mr. Sum- 
MERS] who has just taken his seat, and who has ar- 
gued so strenuously for the exercise of this power 
by Congress. The Virginia convention, to place 
the matter beyond doubt, proposed an amendment 
tothe Constitution in these words: 

“That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the 
times, places, or manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives, or either of them, except when the Legisla- 
ture of any State shall neglect, refuse, or be disabled, by in- 
vasion or rebellion, to prescribe the same.”’ 

And, sir, that the wishes of Virginia might be 
carried out, the convention added the following 
clear and positive instructions to her Represen- 
tatives, which I hope will be observed by every 
member from that State: 

“ And the convention do, in the name and behalf of the peo- 
ple of this Commonwealth, enjoin it upon their Representatives 
in Congress to exert all their influence, and use all reasonable 
and legal methods, to obtain a ratification of the foregoing alter- 
ations and provisions.”’ 

After this expression and this injunction by the 
political patriarchs of Virginia, will her Repre- 
sentative [Mr. Summers] still go for what they con- 
sidered a dangerous power in the Federal Govern- 
ment? We shall see. 

The next State in the order in which I find the 
proceedings of their conventions recorded, is the 
State of New York; and as at all other times, so 
now I turn to her with filial affection and filial 
pride, to find her upon this subject pre-eminent 
among her sister States for the soundness of her 
principles, and the dignity and firmness with which 
they are declared. Of that convention, George 
Clinton was the presiding officer; and that body 
consisted of men whose names adorn the brightest 
pages of the history of New York; they were men 
of the Revolution—who had trodden its fields— 
shared its perils—mingled in its councils; and he 
is a bastard, and no true son of New York, who 
does not listen to their voice with profound respect. 
And what did they think of the clause of the Con- 
stitution now under consideration? In the debate 
upon it, Samuel Jones, of Queens county, objected 
to it, not because it gave Congress the right now 
sought to be exercised, but because, in his anxiety 
to preserve the rights of the State— 

“ He apprehended that the clause might be so construed as 
to deprive the States of an essential right, which, in the true 
design of the Constitution, Was to be reserved fo them.” “The 
Hon. Mr. Jay (afterwards Chief Justice of the United States) 
said that, as far as he understood the views of the gentleman, 
he seemed to have doubts with respect to this puree, 
and feared it might be misconstrued and abused. He said 
that every Government was imperfect, unless it had the power 
of preserving itself. Suppose that, by design or accident, the 
States should neglect to appoint Representatives; certainly 
there should be some constitutional remedy for thisevil. The 
obvious meaning of the paragraph was, that if this neglect 
should take place, Congress should have power by law to sup- 
port the Government, and prevent the dissolution of the Union. 
He believed this was the design of the Federal convention.” 

Note here, Mr. Chairman, how this agrees with 
the opinion of Mr. Madison, before quoted—that 
this was a power to be exercised by this Govern- 
ment only to preserve its own existence, in case of 
the neglect of the States; and that, until that neg- 
lect occurs, the right remains exclusively with the 
several States. I have cited from the debates of 
the New York convention; | now ask attention to 
its deliberate, authoritative, official determination. 
In the very act of ratifying the Constitution, and 
as a part of that act, the convention declared its 
understanding and construction of the clause of the 
Constitution now under discussion, in the following 
explicit terms: 

“That nothing contained in the said Constitution is to be con- 
strued to prevent the Legislature of any State from passing 
lawe at its discretion, from time to time, tu divide such State: 
into convenient districts, and to apportion its Representative: 
to and amengst such districts.” 

And now, sir, I ask, if this power is to be exer- 


cised’ by the Legislature of any State at its discre- 
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tion, how can Congress have any concurrent juris- 
diction? how can the Federal Government act, un- 
til the State neglects or refuses todo so? Pass the 
law on your tabie, and do you not “prevent the Legis- 
lature of any State from passing laws at its dis- 
cretion,” as tothe districts, which the convention 
say you have norightto do? It was with this con- 
struction that the convention ratified the Constitu- 
tion. Had the convention understood the clause to 
contain the power now claimed for it, itis fair to 
presume, from the importance attached to it, and 
from the hostility with which it was regarded, that 
the Constitution would not have been ratified by 
that State. But I insist further, that this construe. 
tion of the Constitution was admitted to be correct 
by all, or a majority of the States which first form- 
ed the Union. They admitted New York into the 
Union with them, because she had ratified the Con- 
stitution. But the construction she had placed upon 
this clause was a part of the ratification; and, if 
that construction was different from the true mean- 
ing of the clause, it was no ratification, and she 
could not have been received into the Union. A 
State could not modify the Constitution, or ratify 
it with the exception of a particular section. [f 
some other State had given a directly opposite con- 
struction to this clause, and made such construction 
a part of the ratification, can it be pretended that 
both States would have been admitted? Clearly not. 
The State whose construction was correct, would 
have been admitted; the other rejected. When 
the other States, therefore, received New York 
into the Union, it was an assent, on their part, that 
the explanation she had given, and under which 
she had ratified, was true; and her ratification was 
of course full, and went to the whole of the Con- 
stitution. 

The convention of New York, after the explana- 
tion I have quoted above, proceeds in these words— 
(omitting some relating to other matters, but none 
which atlect the sense of those I cite:) 

“Under these impressions, and declaring that the rights afore- 
said cannot be abriiged or violated, and that the explanations 
aforesaid are consistent with the said Constitution, we, the eaid 
delegates, in the name and in the behalf of the people of the State 
of New York, do, by these presents, assent to and ratify the 
said Constitution. In full confidence, nevertheless, that, un- 
til a convention shall be called and convened for proposing 
amendments to the said Constitution, the Congress will not 
make or alterany regulation in this State respecting the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for Senators or Repre- 
sentatives, unless the Legislature of this State shall neglect 
or refuse to make laws or regulations for the purpose, or, from 
any eircumstance, be incapable of making the same; and 
that, in those cases, such power will only be exercised until the 
Legislature of this State shall make provision in the premises,’’ 


Sir, language could not more fully have set forth 
the conviction of that convention that Congress did 
not possess, and should not exercise, any control 
over this subject, except it became necessary to pre- 
serve its own existence, by the neglect of the States 
to elect. But, sir, that convention did not stop 
here. Not content with oe declaring that the 
Constitution conferred no such power upon Con- 
gress; and looking forward, as it would seem, with 
the eye of prophecy, to this very period in our his- 
tory, when the rightsof the States, and the laws, 
and the Constitution would be violated, if found in 
the way of party purposes,—they sought to strike 
from the Constitution, by an amendment, those 
words under which they feared, too truly, that 
demagogues would seek to exercise this dangerous 
power. After ratifying the Constitution, the con- 
vention proceeded: 

“And the convention do, in the name and on behalf of the 
people of the State of New York, ehjoin it upen their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to erert all their influence and use 


ali reasonable means to obtain a ratification of the a 
amendments to the said Constitution, in the manner prescribe 


therein.” 


And among the amendments proposed is the fol- 
lowing : 

“That the Congress shall not make »r alter any regulation 
in any State respecting the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators or Representatives, unléss the Legie- 
lature of such State shall neglect or refuse to make iaws or 
regulations for the purpose, or from any circumstance be inca- 
pable of making the same; and then only until the Legivlature 
of such State shall make provision in the premises.” 


So spake the patriot fathers of my own State; so 
understood they the Constitution as it now is; such 
was their solemn injunction upon those who have 
occupied seats upon this floor from that State, from. 
that moment until this—“to exertal! their influence” 
to have this clause of the Constitution amended, 
lest it should be misconstrued to the detriment of 
the State’ These men are nownomore. T 
rest in that land which they defended by their valor, 
and ennobled by their virtues. Their opinionsang = 
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counsels remain to us; and the experience of more 
than half a century has proved them to be wise and 
good. Patriotism, State pride, reverence for our 
political forefathers—all forbid that my See 
and myself should reject these counsels, and set 
them atnaught. If any of my colleagues are dis- 
posed to make this alarming innovation upon the 
well-approved practice of the Government, I be- 
seech them to pause. To purchase any supposed 
pet advantage at such a price, were to sell our 
irthright for a mess of pottage. 

The convention of the State of North Carolina 
next deserves Our attention, as expressing the opin- 
ion of the re of that State upon the exercise of 
the power by Congress, which is to be attempted by 
the amendment before the committee. Without re- 
peating the language of those in that convention 
who debated this point, the discussions, as pub- 
lished, bear me‘out in saying that the power given 
to Congress was strenuously objected to by some of 
the distinguished men of that body, and was de- 
fended—as it had been in Virginia—as an “allti- 
mate” jurisdiction, to be exercised in case the States 
should neglect or refuse, and when necessary to 
preserve the Federal Government from dissolu- 
tion, Indeed, sir, so great was the opposition to the 
Constitution, upon this, and other grounds, that the 
convention, by a vote of 184 to 84, declined to ratify 
the Constitution until certain “amendments to the 
most ambiguous and exceptionable parts” had been 
submitted for consideration; and, among those 
amendments, the convention of North Carolina 
proposed one in these words: 

“That Congress shall not alter, modify, or inter’ere in, the 
times, places, or manuer of holding elections for Senators and 
Reprerentatives, or either of them, except when the Legislature 
of a State shall neglect, refuse, or be disabled by invasion or 
rebellion to prescribe the same.” 

A subsequent convention in that State ratified 
the Constitution; but of its proceedings or debates I 
have no knowledge. So much for North Carolina. 
How much of the spirit of the fathers has descend- 
ed to the sons— whether the same jealous regard 
for her honor and her rights, the same vigilant op- 

0sition to Federal encroachment, that distinguished 
ver in 1788, exist now, the vote upon this question 
will show. 


Mr. Chairman, the only remaining State conven- 
tion from whose proceedings I shall have occasion 
to read, is that of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations. That gallant little State, 
which bore so creditable a part in the events of the 
Revolution—-which is even now casting the slough 
of royalty, by repudiating the charter of Charles 
the Second, and adopting a State constitution in ac- 
cordance with the tree spirit of her people,—-took 
firm and manly ground against the exercise by Con- 
gress of any control over the election of Represent- 
atives. The convention which ratified the Consti- 
tution accompanied that ratification with the fol- 
lowing injunction: 

“And the convention do, in the name and behalf of the peo- 
ple of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, en- 

join it upon their Senators and Representative, or Representa- 
tives, which may be elected to represent this State in Congress, 
to exert all their influence, and use all reasonable meana, to ob- 
tain a ratification of the following amendments to the said Cun- 
stitution,’’ 

The second amendment proposed is in these 
words: 

“That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in, the 
times, places, or manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives, or either of them; except when the Legisla- 
ture of any State shall neglect, refuse, or be disabled by inva 
sion or rebellion to prescribe the same.”’ 

From the remarks made pemeneny by one of the 
honorable members from that State, [Mr. Tiwuine- 
nast,] I a to see her sons still adhere to the faith 
of their fathers. 

I have now finished, Mr. Chairman, my quota- 
tions from the speeches and the official declarations 
of those who formed the Constitution, and who, in 
the several States, ratified it. I have attempted to 
show that it would be unconstitutional to exercise 
this power now, because the debates in the National 
Convention prove that it was only intended to be an 
ultimate power, for self-preservation, in case the 
States neglected to exercise it; because, in the case 
of New York, such a construction was made by 
the convention a part of the ratification,—-and the 
admission of New York into the Union (the Union 
having been previously formed by the ratification of 
nine States) with such a ratification, was a concur- 
rence by the other States in that construction; be- 
cause, if,Congress can divide the States into dis- 
tricts, it still has no right todirect the States so to di- 


vide them, Nor do I admit that the fact that sev-_ 
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eral States directed an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion in this particular, is any evidence of an admis- 
sion by them that it existed: on the contrary, the de- 
bates in the conventions show that they feared that 
this power would be exercised by a ‘misconstruc- 
tion” of the Constitution, and recommended the 
amendment from great caution, and through fear 
that this Central Government would draw to itself 
all the powers of the State Governments—a fear 
which seems now about to be realized. 


Bul, sir, aside from the constitutional question, 
with what overwhelming force do the authorities 
to which I have referred bear against the expe- 
diency of exercising this power! Upon what 
question were the sagacious statesmen of 1788 so 
well united? I ask you to go back to that eventful 
era in the history of our republic. This Constitu- 
tion is sent to the several States for their ratifica- 
tion: each State chooses from among its wisest and 
best to meet in State convention, to deliberate upon 
this important question; and seven of the States, in 
their respective conventions—yes, sir, a majority of 
the “old thirteen”—declare the exercise of this 
power to be fraught with danger, and advise that it 
be stricken from the Constitution. The illustrious 
men who composed those conventions have beén 


gathered to their fathers; but, though dead, they speak 
tous in their recorded opinions, their patriotic coun- 


sels, their solemn warnings; and I ask you, sir, to 
give full heed to this voice, which comes trumpet- 
tongued from the tomb of the patriot fathers, and 
bids us beware how we exercise this doubtful, this 


dangerous control over the rights of the States. If 
the power was doubtful then, it has become more 
so by the non-user of half a century. 


If it were 
dangerous in those days of fervent devotion to 
country, it has become doubly so in these days of 
blind devotion to party. The Constitution as it is, 
and as it has been construed, has been well approved, 
by the experience of fifty years, as sufficient for all 
the purposes of this Government; and it is only 
when its salutary provisions, and the practice under 
it, are found to be hindrances to “vaulting ambi- 
tion,” that we hear of propositions for its amend- 
ment, or for exercising new powers under it. 
From the unchastened ambition of political aspi- 
rants has sprung the proposition to abolish the veto 
power; and the amendment now under discussion 
comes from the same source. 


Sir, since. I have had the honor of a seat upon 
this floor, no proposition has been introduced which 
was to me so odious as this. Neither the abolition 
movements of the North, nor the nullification of 
the South, are so much to be feared as this bold at- 
tempt to take from the people, and from their imme- 
diate representatives in the State Legislatures, the 
control of their own elections. This vast, this 
growing empire, covered with a population jealous 
of their rights, impatient of control, can never be 
governed by a central government; and it should 
be the work of the patriotic, who wish to see this 
Union endure, to discontinue in this Government 
every power which can be exercised by the States. 
The strength of this republie consists in the strength 
of the States. Like the atmosphere upon physical 
bodies, they preserve it firm and united: remove 
that power, aid it flies to atoms. 


SECOND SPEECH OF Mr. CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY. 

In Senate of the United States, March 23, 1842.— 
On the resolutions offered by him “proposing to 
retrench the expenditures of the Government, 
and to regulate the duties on imports, &c. 


Mr. Ctay rose to address the Senate, and ob- 
served that, although his health had not so far im- 
proved as he had hoped, and he still felt his bodily 
strength much enfeebled, still, after the indulgent 
kindness shown him by the Senate yesterday in 
the postponement of the debate, for which he 


now returned his most grateful acknowledgments, : 


he could not think of trespassing further on their 
forbearance, and would therefore endeavor to hob- 
ble on as wellasthe could, in reply to the argu- 
ments advanced by gentlemen on the other side, 
taking care to consume as little as he could of the 
time of the Senate. 

He had been saved from the necessity of saying 
much that he had intended, by the very able argu- 
ments of his friends who had preceded him ; and he 
hoped that, without any unjust discrimination, he 
might particularize those of his friend near him, 
(Mr. Evans,) the chairman of the Finance Com- 
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mittee, whose able speech on the present , a: 
went to demonstrate the correctness of the opin p from is 


expressed in advance by Mr. C., that if pciple, it W' 
that high and responsible position, he waa Senator ‘s 
himself fully equal to its duties, and would | ou Cong) 
charge them im a manner conducive to his » ois. Tw 


ective 
peogise 
a were 
tin conte 


honor and the advantage of the country, 
In considering the various topics adyang 
entlemen opposed to the resolutions he had had 
10nor to submit, the first which would deman 
notice was the objection brought forward } 


Senator from South Carolina, that they ne act! 
oan c ) 
involved a violation of the compromize act 1, That the 
geecenen thought that that important act wy Pret nol 
e violated in several most important Partical 2 gata 


His object would be to show that, according to 


C’s understanding of that act, as well from « Tha! om 
temporaneous interpretations of it, and froms Sof 
concomitant circumstances, as from the terms - vo! 
the law itself, the resolutions objected to imp); endea 
no violation of its provisions whatever—none. first g 
But, before he proceeded to do this, he must} The Ars 8 
allowed to say that he had himself never attriby) oon a eld 
to the compromise act such an absolute and sacri ao b 
inviolability as would forbid the least interferens rt cc 
with its enactments, under any circumstance heel 


however urgent or extreme. The utmost amoy 


Be ; re 
of his convictions on that subject was, that it was imme a 


; od previ 
be viewed as an act entitled to great respect, fig r Font 
the exigency of the times in which it had bes - the 


adopted, and the important. effect it had in aj 


ing a very alarming degree of excitement ing 0 Oh j 
posite sections of the Union ; and Mr. C. was hapa biect t 
to find that some gentlemen, formerly its bitter ye to 
enemies, had now become ils warm friends. In re 
he was not mistaken, the Senator from New Yor “ rson 


on the left(Mr. Wricur) had more than once 4 
clared that he felt himself entirely absolved froj 
all obligation to regard it in arranging any fin 
cial measures which the state of the country mig C 
seem to demand. 


(Mr. Wricur explained, and said thatthe dee 
ration he had made was, that he felt himself p 
more bound by that than by any other law] 

Mr. Cray. Ah! Bat I find that he now pron 
ses expressly, in the amendments he has offe 
to my resolutions, that in laying down a rolefy 
the supply of the ‘Treasury with the requisite m 
to carry on the Government, regard is to be had 
the stipulations in the compromise act. 

The Senator from South Carolina prefaced th 
enumeration of his objections to the resolution 
submitted by me, with declaring that they violate 


ve they mi 
Let me st 
this coun 
ipistralior 
twenty 
pr cent. W' 
ttyat ) WwW 
asury. 
ch circut 
ow twenty 
om is e 4 
ihe first sec 
above t 


that act: and he said that it was pertect! hat shal 
known that he never would have consented to th - . : 
0 


act, but for the conviction that it involved a com 
plete abandonment of the protective policy of th 
country. Now Mr. C. must say, in reply to thi 
that, for one, Ae knew no such thing; but, on th 
contrary, he new directly the reverse. It did no al adn 
abandon the protective policy; far from it: it emqggges nguist 
bodied the principle of protection, although it moda Wucur) b 
ified and restrained it. It embraced the provisionggmmtion ; and 
of a home valuation of our imports, which ¥ mee to the 
avowedly placed there for the protection of ion of the 


it was 
be act, the 
roduce re 
jeal admin 


manufacturers, and it was part and parcel of theggmin contain 
protective system. In regard to that measure ! — 
C. could hot agree with hisfriend from Maine (Mrgggmin the con 


Evans) in the opinion that it would operate, p 
tically, to diminish the amount of the revenue 
He admitted that it would lessen the amount ¢ 
imports, but not in a degree to countervail the ben 
efit derived from the augmentation it would effec 
in the rate of duties received. To one who sho ald 
take a mere superficial view of the subject, 1t migtt 
appear to be a matter of course, that a diminulic 
of imports involved a proportional diminution 0 
revenue; and so there eee if the wean * 
mained the same: but more than a compensaile . 
might be found in the increased rate of duties eed 
Be this as it might, the home valuation clause W% a : 
not the only aos in which the compromise act he 
cognised and actually embodied the doctrine of os “Aoi 
tection. It required also the payment of dute les t 
in cash; which was always a favorite point 
the friends of the manufacturers and the advocates 
of protection. And, still more, the act prescri® 
a long list of articles which were to remain free 
duty afier the 30th June, 1842, which prove the 
had been inserted e ressly for the benefit” es 
interests of the manufacturers. Here, then, 0 
several particulars, all of them highly carte 
the principle of protection was confessedly,, vil, al du 
deliberate design, engrafted in the compromise ™™ 
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r from its ipveaving 98 abandonment of that 
‘ale it would have been utterly impossible, as 
Genalor must know, to have carried the bill 
ress with such an avowal from its 

ye It was very true that the act did modify 
ective policy; but, in that modified form, 
recognised, proclaimed, and perpetuated that 
What were the instances on which the Senator 
in contending that these resolutions violate 


4 
+ Thal they went to enlarge the list of free ar- 


9 That nothing was done at the extra session to 
4a retrenchment of public expenditure ; and 
4 Thal the resolutions contemplate the raising 
duties on imports beyond twenty per cent. 
On each of these points he (Mr. Cray) would 
vg endeavor to satisfy the Senate that the objec- 
e were Wholly void of foundation, 
The first ground of objection was, that if these 
xpiutions were adopted, the list of free articles 
sibeenlarged. And,inreply toit, Mr. C, would 
ver into a brief exposition of the various provis- 
sof the compromise act. 
There are two periods of time referred to in that 
in regard to the imposition of duties, viz: the 
mod previous to the 30th June, 1842, and the 
wiod after that day. The first section of the act 
inces the duties exceeding twenty per cent. 
wn to twenty per cent., by a specified scale, and 
the 30th June, 1842 ; butit does not tonch arti- 
ies subject to a duty of less than twenty per cent, 
regard to these, it makes no arangement what- 
r, In reply to the idea which is entertained by 
me persons, and which has been strenuously in- 
ged on here, that the act inflexibly determines 
stadaty of twenty per cent. shall be forever 
ied | invariably maintained under any cir- 
mmstances whatever, however unjust or impera- 
ve they may be, let me suppose a case. 
Let me suppose that a state of things shall arise 
this country, in which, under an economical ad- 
inistration of the Government, duties of less 
hiwenty per cent. would suffice; that twenty 
cent. would be arate of duty too high; and, if 
posed, would bring a surplus of revenue into the 
sasury. Does any gentleman doubt that, under 
mech circumstances, we might reduce the rate be- 
w twenty per cent., without violating the com- 
mise? None can doubt it for a moment. All 
ihe first section does is to reduce all duties which 
teabove twenty per cent. down to that standard. 
Vhat shall be done afterward, is a question sub- 
iited to the wisdom and discretion of Congress. 
One of the resolutions I have offered declares 
atit was assumed at the time of the passage of 
he act, that twenty per cent. would be sufficient to 
oduce revenue enough to provide for an econom: 
aladministration of the Government. But the 
isinguished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Wacut) has said that he knew of no such assump- 
lion ; and he thinks that he finds a very plain infer- 
ace to the contrary from the words of the last sec- 
fion of the act, where it declares that nothing there- 
mecontained shall be so construed as “to prevent 
the ee of any act, prior to the 30th June, 1842, 
ua the contingency either of excess or deficiency of 
Wenue, altering the rate of duties on articles 
hich, by the aforesaid act of the 14th day of July, 
#502, are subject to a less rate of duty than twenty 
cent.ad valorem, in such manner as not to ex- 
tte. that rate,and so as to adjust the revenue to 
uiher of the said contingencies.” But that clause, 
vhilst it anticipated and provided for the possibility 
ai excess or diminution of revenue, does not 
touch at all the protected articles, but isexclusively 
lied to free or unprotected articles. The as- 
mption to which I allude, in the resolution, is to 
found in the contemporaneous history of the act, 
md is embodied in the last clause of the fifth sec- 
a, which provides that “all imports on which 
Atst section of this act may operate, and all 
ticles now admitted to entry free of duty, or pay- 
lle rate of duty than twenty per cent. ad 
m before the said 30th day of June, 1842, 
from and after that day may be admitted to entry 
fo such duty, not exceeding twenty per 
tent. ad valorem, as may be provided for b Yaw.” 
T admit that, if the case stood alone on this fifth 
hon of the law, it would enjoin an absolute 
unitation of the oa to twenty per cent. Here is 
et; however, left to Congress to discriminate in 
daties under twenty per cent., asin its wisdom it 
may see fit; but, assuming that, with a general 
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duty of twenty per cent. on all articles, revenue 
sufficient might be obtained to provide for a just 
and economical administration of the Government, 
it must not go beyond that rate, And such is the 
fair and natural inference from the language em- 
ployed in this part of the law; and did we rest on 
that section only, I should be disposed to concede 
that we could in no case exceed that limit. But 
we do not rest solely on that section. It is the 
third section of the act to which we refer for the 
general rule which is to govern Congress in the 
imposition of duties. And, looking to that section, 
I say that there is not only nothing in the act to 
prevent Congress from imposing duties beyond 
twenty per cent., but directly the contrary, after 
the 30th June next, if necessary. Bat the Senator 
from South Carolina alleges a vivlation of the 
compromise in an er.largement of the list of free 
articles beyond its pr: visions, which he insists do 
not authorize any to be admissible free of duty, 
except those to which express reference is made 
in the fifth section; a | others, he contends, are 
submitted, absolutely a-{i without restriction, to 
the inflexible rule of twenty per cent. 

But from what quarter does this objection pro- 
ceed? From South Carolina? Yes, from that 
Senator who, with his fri*nds, when it was pro- 
posed to lay a duty on tea and coffee, at the extra 
session, insisted that they should be admitted free 
of duty; therein doing that very thing which he 
now charges on us as a violation of the compro- 
mise act. Do not all the members ofthe Senate 
also recollect the earnest and successful appeal 
which he addressed to me, to let in jewelry, and 
similar other articles of small bulk and great com- 
parative value, at a duty of twelve and a half per 
cent.? I had, before that, been disposed to subject 
them to the general rule with other commodities ; 
but, on the pressing‘appeal of the Senator, who was 
so anxious then to discriminate, I changed my pur- 
pose and voted with him. 

[Mr. Wricut here reminded Mr. C. that those 
articles had been originally subject only to twelve 
and a half per cent.] 

Mr. Cray. Very true: they had been. But my 
argument is to show that the Senator himself was 
in favor of a duty less than twenty per cent., there- 
by acting on the assumption that Congress, in pro- 
viding a revenue, may discriminate. As to the 
existence of such a power, can any man doubt it 
when he looks at the language employed in both 
the first and sixth sections? What says the law ? 
In the first, duties wherever they exceed twenty 
per cent. are to be brought down to a rate so as 
they shall not exceed that rate; butif they were 
anywhere under it, or altogether free, the prescri- 
bed limit would not be transcended. So, by the 
fifth section, all articles whatever, protected and 
free, were to be subject to such rate of duty as 
Congress might impose, not exceeding twenty per 
cent.—manifestly implying a power of discrimi- 
nation below that rate. 

Well, I have already said that if we rested on 
this fifth section alone, we could not in any circum- 
stances go over twenty per cent.; but we are not 
to be governed by that section alone. The whole 
act, and all its parts, are to be taken together, and a 
just interpretation deduced from the entire act. 

The great difficulty, when we passed the act, 
was to get rid of the large amount of surplus 
revenue which then pressed as an incubus on the 
Treasury, and threatened such dangerous conse- 
quences to the public prosperity. Besides the 
list of free articles prescribed in the act of 1832, 
and which are referred to in the 4th section, there 
is given in that 4th section another list of import- 
ant articles, such as linens of all kinds, cambrics, 
worsted stuff goods, shawls, and other manufac- 
tures of silk and worsted, manufactures of silk, &c. 

Here is a list of various and numerous articles, 
which, if taxed, would yield a large amount of 
revenue. The act operated only on such commod- 
ities as were over 20 per cent.; they were all 
brought down to 20 per cent. by the 30th of June 
next ; but those under 20 per cent. were not touched 
at all. Previously, then, to the 30th of June, these 
were liable to aa to be put on or taken off, ac- 
cording as there should be a deficit or an excess of 
revenue; but, after the 30th June, the whole were 
thrown open to the action of Congress, with two 
restrictions only—the first, that, as a general rule, 
the duty should bea fixed advalorem; and, secondly, 
that no more daty should be imposed than might 
sufficient to provide for an economical administra- 
tion of the Government, 


The 5th section of the law, as I have already 
observed, was not that on which, exclusively, Con- 
gress must rely to ascertain the extent and limita- 
uon of its power; itis the 3d section which pro- 
claims a sort of manifesto, or general declaration 
as to the great objects intended by the law. That 
section is the true key to the whole act: and what 
is its language? ‘“ That until the 30th day of June, 
1842, the duties imposed by existing Jaws, as modi- 
fied by this act, shall remain and continue to be 
collected. And from and afier the day last afore- 
said, all duties upon imports shall be collected in 
ready money; and all crediis now allowed by law 
in the payment of duties shall be, and hereby are, 
abolishe ; and such duties shall be laid fur the pur- 
pose of raising such revenue as may be necessary to 
an economical administration of the Government. 
And from and after the day last aforesaid, the duties 
required to be a by law on goods, wares, and 
merchandise, shall be assessed upon the value 
thereof at the port where the same shal] beentered, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
law.” 

Now, I contend that the fair interpretation of this 
rule is, that, on the. 30th of June, 1842, we must 
adhere to the two restrictions | have named, and 
to these only, viz: to impose a general ad valorem 
duty, with as few exceptions as practicable; and to 
impose no more than is indispensable to an eco- 
nomical administration of the Government. We 
must admit, after that day, the articles enumerated 
in the 5th section free of duty; but, in regard to all 
other commodities, we may admit them free or not, 
just as in our judgment the interests of the country 
shall demand. 

As to the next objection urged by the honorable 
Senator, and which was derived from the land dis- 
tribution bill, I undertake to prove, as well by ex- 
traneous evidence as by the language of the record 
itself, that the avails of the public lands never were 
intended to enter into the exchequer as a part of 
the ordinary revenue of the Government. On that 

oint I shall have occasion to say something more 

ereafter, in reply to the argument of the Senator 
from New York, (Mr. Wricart;) but I shall content 
myself at present with endeavor: ing to show that, so 
far from the distribution bill being a violation of the 
compromise, the compro:nise would have been vio- 
lated if the land fund had been retained as a part 
of the revenue for annua! disbursements. 

I said that I had proof extraneous to the record 
and I will now state the factsto which I refer. At 
the moment the compromise bill was introduced 
into Congress, the same humble individual now 
addressing you, who presented that bill, reported 
also the bill to distribute among the States the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands; both were pending to- 
gether, and were expected to pass about the same 
time. So confident were we all thatthe distribution 
bill, with a single amendment, would receive the 
approbation of the Executive, that none bat those 
who were in the President’s most secret confidence 
entertained a doubt on the subject. The money 
which the lands would yield was to be applied for 
purposes of internal improvement, education, and 
colonization. In that shape the bill was originally 
drawn, and in that shape it passed the Senate. 
While it was inthe House, I received various mes- 
sages from its friends to consent to strike out that 
restriction, accompanied with the assurance that, 
if that restriction was stricken out, General Jackson 
would sign the bill; but, if not, that it would inevi- 
tably be vetoed. And I had reason to believe thatthe 
form of the veto message was actually prepared in 
reference to that restriction upon the power of the 
States. Fora longtime I held out against all re- 
monstrances, and insisted on retaining the restric- 
iion-; but, perceiving the danger of the bill, I finally 
yielded. It was returned from the House with that 
amendment, and the Senate concurred. Afler this 
amendment had been made, and while the distribu- 
tion and thecompromise bills were moving through 
Congress pari passu—the same person being the 
author of both—the language in the compromise act 
on which I am commenting, was employed; and in 
that shape the bi!l passed both Houses, and both 
were sent to the President. But the compromise 
bill only was — the land bill having been vir- 
tually negatived. 

And now let me again call the attention of the 
Senate to the express language of the third section. 
It declares that, after the 30th June, 1842, “ suck 
duties shall be laid for the purpose of raising such 
revenue as may be necessary to an economical ad- 


ministration of the Government,” — oe 
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Can any thing be more explicit? Can words be 
employed more completely exclusive of all resort 
to the Jand resource for revenue? The Govern- 
ment was to be “economically administered.” 
Yes, and how? By means of such daties only as 
might be necessary for that purpose. Does not this 
completely exclude all resort to the public lands ? 
Tue author of the one bill was the author of the 
otier; the same individual who drew up the land 
distribution bill, drew up also this third section of 
the compromise act. And can there be any doubt 
as to the intention, in both, that the Government 
should rely solely and exclusively on duties from 
the customs, and not on the proceeds of the public 
lands? 

{Mr, Waicur here interposed, and, as he desired 
to discharge himselt from the necessity of making 
any reply, be would beg to remind the honorable 
Senator that the distribution bill was limited in its 
duration to five years.] 

Mr.Cuay. Very true, it wassolimited—in form, 
to be sure, the bill was restricted to five years; but 
throughout the entire discussion it was treated on 
ail sides as being, in substance, a permanent, defi- 
nite, and final disposition of the subject; because 
every body concinded it would be re-enacted trom 
time to time, as its limitation expired. It was so 
treated in argument by every gentleman who spoke 
to the bill on either side. ‘There was also another 
limitation to the contingency of the occurrence of 
awar. War must always bring along with 1t its 
own laws and necessities. During its continuance 
it may be indispensable to put in requisition the 
whole resources of the country. And the land 
fund, and the compromise act itself, would both 
yield io those necessities, 


I will now pass to another objection urged by the 
Senator from South Carolina. It was, :hat no re- 
trenchmeant of expenditures was made at the extra 
session; or, in other words, that an “economical 
administration of the Governmenv” has not yet been 
obtained. 


But first let me stop a moment to inquire whence 
this objection proceeds. The Senators from New 
Hampshire, from New York, and from South Caro- 
lina, all united in urging and insisting on it; and 
they vied with each other in imputing wastefulness 
aid extravagance to the existing Administration. 
And if the charge were well founded, could it come 
with grace trom such a quarter? ‘The Senator 
from South Carolina, in 1837, abandoned his polit- 
ical friends, and went over tu their opponents, with 
whom he has ever since remained in close alliance. 
And now who ts it that reproaches us with profli- 
gate expenditure? The friend and advocate of an 
administration which expended annually, during 
the four years of its continuance, an average gross 
sum of thirty-five millions of dollars; which seized 
on every available resource within its grasp to sup- 
ply its wecessities; which, during its whole term, 
exceeded its income, as is now confessed, by an 
average balance of eight millions; which, when it 
discovered that the annual income was far sifort of 
the annual expenditure, failed for the space of four 
vears to provide an adequate revenue; and which 
left us an empty and impoverished treasury, and a 
tariff descended or descending to zero! Is it from 
the friends of sach an administration that reproach- 
es should come on the subject of economy? And, 
after all this vast and profligate expenditure of 
money, where are the national monuments which 
they have left behind them? It has been sunk in 
the morasses of Florida, or worse than wasted by 
the transfer of Indian tribes from one side of ariver 
to the other, and by locating them in the immediate 
vicinity of our frontier settlements, creating the 
cause for new expenditures for the defence ot our 
citizens thus endangered. Where, I ask again, 
are the monumentsof all this expenditure? What 
has the nation got to show for its money? You 
expended thirty-five millions a year for four years; 
and yet it was youwho put down the administra- 
tion of Mr. Adams for its extravagance, which ex- 
pended but thirteen millions! Gentlemen have 
disputed the gross amount, but I speak from official 
papers. They have gone into a laborious exami- 
nation of the account, and, after all their winnow- 
ing and sifting, they have been compelled to con- 
fess to an annual expenditure of twenty-eight 
millions. And yet gentlemen who had the 
Government for years, after spending all they 
could lay their hands on, and leaving us an empty 
‘Treasury, without any provision whatever to re- 
plenish it, come here and reproach a new Admin- 
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istration, not in power a single year, for not having 
effected a general system of retrenchment! ‘Gen- 
tlemen who, instead of funds, left us a Jarge debt, 
and who violate all decency and propriety in 
taunting us with loans, the necessity for which they 
are the real authorsoi! I say, then, if the charge 
were just, and the papers proved it, still it would 
come with a very ill grace from such a quarter. 
Retrenchment! Why did not the Senator from 
New Hampshire and the Senator from New York 
effect the retrenchment for which they now pro- 
fess such patriotic solicitude, when one was atthe 
head of the Treasury, and the other at the head of 
the Committee on Finance? What werethey doing 
all the while they held the control of the whole 
fiscal means of the Government? The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire tells us that he did, at 
last, wake up, [a laugh,] and was very desirous of 
effecting a relorm in the year 1840. But let us look 
a little into the cireamstances under which the 
honorable gentleman felt this sudden zeal for re- 
form. What were they? This whole land, from 
one end of it to the other, was filled with a general 
outery against the wastetul extravagance of his 
administration. A Presidential election was ap- 
proaching, moreover; and it was particularly im- 
portant that fair and moderate accounts should be 
made up tor the inspection of the people. Under 
all these powertul motives to action, what was ac- 
complished by the united labors of the Administra- 
tion, backed as they were by the Senator from 
New Hamp-hire and the Senator from New York? 
He tells us, with exultation, that he reduced the ex- 
penditures of that year to $22,500,000. And how 
did he do it? The fact was adverted to by my 
friend from Maine, (Mr. Evans;) but he did not 
call the attention of the Senate to the different laws 
by which it wasdone. By a letier from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, dated 3d September, 1840, 
after the annual appropriations had been made by 
Congress for the public service, it appears that he 
came—not to Congress, but to the Committee of 
Ways and Means—and asked them to postpone 
enough of what had been actually appropriated as 
indispensable for the service of the year, to avoid 
the creation of a deficit inthe Treasury. They had 
expended all their means; wasted and lavished 
away all the public imoney that they could get into 
their possession; and, still apprehending a deficien- 
cy if the public wants were provided for, he comes 
and begs fora temporary postponement of upwards 
of two millions of dollars; and the President was 
accordingly authorized to postpone the expenditure 
of $2,20u,000 of the regular annual appropriations. 
It is easy to see how the expenditures were re- 
duced; it was by the most extraordinary expedient 
that ever was resorted to, and such as the records 
of no other Government on. earth can show—an 
expedient which I hope will never be resorted to 
again. The appropriating power, intrusted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution, had been regularly exert- 
ed; the annual appropriations, in conformity to 
estimates from the Executive department, had been 
discussed and agreed upon; and then, a power new 
and unknown, a dispensing power, was put into the 
hands of the President to set aside, at his discretion, 
the action of the laws. [Here Mr. Cray read from 
the acts of 1840 the extraordinary authority vested 
in the President of the United States to postpone 
large appropriations just made for the military 
service and for fortifications, if the exigencies of 
the Treasury required it.] Thus it is seen thatthe 
boasted reduction of the expenditure to twenty-two 
and a half millions was effected, not by any real 
retrenchment, but by a postponement of objects of 
high national importance—a postponement which 
devolved on the new Administration the perform- 
ance of public duties whieh had been shamefully 
neglected by their predecessors. And this ver 
burden, so cast upon the present Administration, is 
the pretext fora charge of an extraordinary amount 
of appropriations for the year 1841. 


The colorable cause for the postponement, among 
other things, was assigned to be an apprehension 
that the United States Bank of Pennsylvania might 
not pay itsdebt toGovernment. But hepa had been, 
and was, in fact, no failure on the partof that insti- 
tution to meet all her engagements to Government 
(for, with all the sins that rest upon her head—and 
Heavens knows there are enough of them—she 
owes this Government nothing, unless it be the 
amount of damages on the protested bills, which 
claim is still in dispute)—yet the President is au- 
thorized to suspend all the appropriations for the 
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erection of barracks, for the manufacture of 
for the completion of the fortifications, and 
purchase of ordnance and military stores! 
amount was actually postponed, I am not ableto 
but as the total amount is stated at $2 ‘ 
suppose he went to the full extent of his anthed 
f Mr. Woopsory: The State banks have not a} 
all they owe the Government to this day, " 
Mr. Cray: Ay ? and how much is it they owe? 
Mr. Woopsury: One hundred thousand dol} 
A laugh ] ' 
Mr. Cuay: Ah! The money appropriates 
not to be paid till November or December 
the articles were selected which could best bear 
be postponed. The amount of $1,600,000 (whi 
should have been expended in August) was po 
ra by the Executive prerogative till Novemb 
ut the Administration knew that the season wogi 
then be so late that the contracts could not » 
would not be made. 


It comes, ater all, to this: that $2,200,000 miziy 
be postponed; that the United States Bank of Penn, 
sylvania did pay up all its debt; and that sil] 
expenditure of the money was put off to a period 
so late as rendered it certain that it could not he 
made use of during that fiscal year. Ifthe gi.6q 
0000 postponed be added to the Senator’s estimate of 
twenty-two and a half millions of actual expendi 
ture—the so much vaunted retrenchment of the 
Senator and his Administration during the ye 
1846, when so many powerful motives combing 
to make a show to the people of a decent regard 1g 
frugality, brought the public expenditures down oy 
to about twenty-four millions, including the pos. 
poned appropriations. 


And what is the present complaint? That y 
who have had hardly time to turn round, and wh 
had every thing to mopeie and reform, have not ay 
tually brought the public expenditure down far be 
low the lowest year when they had the chargeof 
the Government. Out of power, they are the 
greatest economists in the world; none can yig 
with them in saving the money of the people, In 
power, profuse expenditure and wasteful extrary 
gance characterize their administration. The 
late Administration came in as an economical, re. 
forming, retrenching Administration; and, during 
its last four years, in the prosecution of its scheme 
of economy and reform, it carried the public ex 
penditure down only from thirteen to thirty-five 
millions per annum! Restore them to power 
morrow, and we should see revived the same ex 
act conformity of precept with practice. And now 
its friends, old ox new, come here and reproach 
us, because, whilst the work of reformation has 
been commenced, and at this moment is in actual 
progress, we have not suddenly, at one dash, reduced 
the public expenditure below twenty two millions, 
Is not what is proposed in the series of resolutions 
less, by six millions, than the admitted, acknowl 
edged, incontestable average amount of their own} 
Is it not less, by two millions, than what would have 
been expended by that Administration in its boasted 
year of frugality, but for the postponement of what 
should have been applied to the public service! 
Sucha reduction, so soon made, under circumstances 
of such great embarrassment, if effected, must be 
allowed to be very large. and highly encouraging. 
I should think that it would give a pledge for ft- 
ture economy that might be sufficient to satisif 
every reasonable mind. ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire objected 
our course in these resolutions, because the Wo 
of retrenchment did not precede the fixation and 
provision of an adequate revenue. But how cou 
more have been now done than is proposed? Give 
the Senator a carte blanche, make him dictator, and 
how would he doit? He could not. We mus 
take the Government as we find it; estimate the 
probable amount of expenditure to keep the = 
chine in fair and full motion; and go on with 
work of retrenchment in all the branches of 
service carefully, circumspectly, slowly, but wisely 
It is our daty to take care, in applying the knife, ne 
to destroy essential parts of the necessary micle 
nery of Government. In the case of the New 
York oun een ie eee: ber a any 
one tell what part of the appropriat : 
spared, until ‘be state of the facts had been ex 
amined? Or take the Judiciary, or the foreig 
service, or the Indian department—take the Soa 
the navy, any branch you please of the public set: 
vice: and the same cautious and deliberate Lead 
nation should be made, before you lop off unnect™ 
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d expenditure. The only way is, to 
ofiem down Mo which we hope to be able to 
‘oe the public expenditure; and. then to go low- 
me find it practicable on a full examination 
ie prudent survey of all the facts. 
And now, I have not only shown from what 
arter the charge of extravagance proceeds, what 
« their own expenditure when inirusted with 
wer, and that our ver first proposal is to reduce 
amount 36,000,000 below what is confessed by 
»minent supporters of the preceding Administra- 
sy have been spent by Mr. Van Buren’s Ad- 
‘nistration;—1 have not only shown this, but it is 
jepiable that many of the expenses which swell- 
so enormously their account might well have 
vy avoided. But I now ask to what is the re- 
od amount of our own expenditures to be ap- 
‘ed? For the defence of the country at atime 
en, in the opinion of many, there exists immi- 
danger of a foreign war. 
And here pao it does not strictly belong to 
subject) I embrace the opportunity of express- 
yy Views as to the posture of our affairs with 
eat Britain. 
Ibave regretted, asevery honorable and patriotic 
ind must have done, the vile and opprobrious at- 
ks made, in advance, on the distinguished indi- 
‘jgal who comes to our shores bearing the olive- 
rch of peace. Who does not feel that such 
bameful abuse of a stranger, invested with a sa- 
{diplomatic character, and coming on an er- 
nd avowedly friendly and pacific, is most dis- 
eful to those who seek thus to thwart, before- 
nd, his effurts for an amicable adjustment of na- 
mal differences and the establishment of a mu- 
good understanding 1—that it is gratuitous, 
pospitable, untimely, and in the highest degree 
liberal’? Of Lord Ashburton, with whom I have 
joyed the satisfaction of a personal and friendly 
quaintance, I will say that I believe there‘@re but 
7,if any, men in England his superiors in honor, 
obity, and practical wisdom. And, in regard to 
banking-house with which his namefand some 
his family have been associated, and which has 
preferred to with so much malignity, he has 
imself, I believe, had no personal connexion with 
at institution for near twenty years past. And I 
ust here express my earnest hope that, however 
he decencies of life and the obligations and duties 
hospitality, may have been violated by a licen- 
ous press, the great mass of the American people 
ill welcome him with cordiality, as an ambassa- 
of peace. As to the points of differenee with 
isGovernment, I believe that they are not likely 
leadtoa rupture, if the friendly spirit and the 
bility are thrown into their consideraticn, which I 
be will be employed. What are they? The 
tand most important is the boundary question. 
ihe hew minister wi!l be either charged with some 
ure of compromise, by a direct settlement of 
becontroversy, without the intervention of an ar- 
ation; or he will be instructed to bring to a con- 
pusion the pending negotiation for reference of the 
spule'o an arbitration. In the first contingencv, 
¢ overiure is acceptable and accepted, the dif- 
culty will be terminated. But, if he is empower- 
ito make no such overture, or if it be unaccept- 
be, the parties will naturally fall back upon the 
biralion, which has been already substantially 
ted upon, and conclude a convention for a final 
d definitive arrangement of the dispute. And, 
baever may be the decision of the arbiter, it 
ist be executed and acquiesced in by both par- 
= no event, then, is that affair likely to lead 
ties. 
Then there is the case of the Caroline. No doubt 
seizure and destruction of that vessel involved 
direct violation of our territorial jurisdiction, 


ad full explanation and indemnity ought to be | 


ade by Great Britain. But it was a wrong not 
wolutely without any provocation. There were 
isible palliatives, to say the least; and I suppose 
considerate man would say that the occurrence 
Sof sufficient magnitude to bring down on two 
“a nations as the United States and Great Brit- 
nthe calamity of war. 
the third place, we have the Creo’e case; in 
pect to which I think Great Britain is in the 
mg, and stands bound to make full indemnity 
tthe value of the slaves. Although it is true 
4 in the absence of all stipulations by treaty, 
;, bation is not bound, in strict right, to surrender 
*hders and fugitives from justice who take ref- 
e its dominions, she hes no right to afford 


facilities to escape, by liberating and discharging 
persons under a foreign flag. But this is a matter 
for negotiation; and negotiation has hardly yet be- 
gun. It should be left under the conduct of the 
constitutional organ. It was premature. We are, 
perhaps, too prone to promulgate the instructions 
given toour foreign ministers. In the present stage 
of the question, if in any probable aspect of it, no 
immediate cause is discernible of disturbing the 
peace between the two countries. 


What else remains? There is the question of 
the right of search—the right of visitation, the 
right of verification of the national character of the 
vesse], or by whatever other name it should be 
called. Thisshould not be confounded with the 
right of search claimed and exercised by Great 
Britain; according to which, in time of war, Brit- 
ish cruisers entered our vessels, and seized enemy’s 
goods or persons, and impressed American sea- 
men, under the pretext of their being subjects 
of Great Britain. This practice, in respect to 
impressment, can never be tolerated or again 
allowed, and, I presume, will be abandoned; 
but, if it should ever be renewed, it would be the 
signal of immediate and inevitable war. As to 
the present pretension of the right of search in the 
African seas, I do not understand, from the corres- 
pondence between Mr, Stevenson and Lords Palm- 
erston and Aberdeen, that there is the slightest 
difference, in principle, between the two Govern- 
ments. Mr. Stevenson admits that the American 
flag can only lawfully cover and protect American 
vessels; and that its immunities cannot be enjoyed 
by British vessels, by pirates, or by the vessels of 
nations which allow the British search. On the 
other hand, Lords Palmerston and Aberdeen ex- 
pressly disclaim any right to search an American 
vessel; and admit that, if a real American vessel 
is loaded from the deck to the hold with slaves, 
British cruisers have no right to stop or detain her; 
but insist that, if the American flag is fraudulently 
hoisted by a vessel which has no right to sail under 
it, and which is liable to their visitation, the fraud- 
ulent use of our flag, or the possession of simulated 
papers, cannot supersede their right. 


Here, then, is a perfect coincidence, in principle, 
between the diplomats of the two countries. It is 
the abuse only of that principle, in practical ope- 
ration, out of which any complaints can justly 
arise; and it must be admitted that abuses may 
spring up. What, then, should be done? Great 
Britain should be held to prompt and full indemni- 
ty for every injury, intentional or unintentional, 
that may be inflicted on ourcommerce. But, see- 
ing that the suppression of the abominable African 
slave-trade is an object of humanity which both 
countries have at heart, may not some convention 
be agreed upon for a mutual right of search, under 
snitable restrictions as to seas, and proper regula- 
tions as to practice? It will be recollected that it 
is a subject which, at a former period, engaged the 
serious attention of the United States. The House 
of Representatives, by an almost unanimous vote, 
(I believe with but nine dissentients,) recommend- 
ed it to the attention of President Monroe. In con- 
sequence, a negotiation was opened at London by 
Mr. Rush with Mr. Canning, the British Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Canning, as I have un- 
derstood, requested Mr. Rush to draw up, in any 
terms he pleased, a treaty, and he would sign it. 
Mr. Rush accordingly prepared a convention, ex- 
tending a mutual right of search to the African, 
and some of the American seas. The British Gov- 
ernment ratified it; and it was laid before the Sen- 
ate with the British ratification. ‘The Senate pro- 
posed an amendment, striking out the American 
seas; and ratifying the convention in that amended 
form, it was returned to Great Britain. Mr. Can- 
ning—too much, perhaps, influenced by feelings of 
dissatisaction excited by the circumstances of the 
ease—refused the treaty in this altered state, and 
the negotiation ceased. Both Governments having 
thus substantially agreed upon a reciprocal right of 
search within the limits of the African seas, I do not 
perceive any insuperable difficulty, in a mutual 
spirit of amity and accommodation, of adjusting 
this matter in a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. President, it is not every cause of complaint 
that should lead to war. On so grave and solemn 
a question there ought always to be some jast pro- 

rtion between the magnitude of the wrong or 
injury and the terrible consequences of war. Na- 
tions should remonstrate, and negotiate, and pro- 


test earnestly and long, before they resort to actual 
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hostilities. Honest differences of opinion maj 
exist between nations as well as between individ- 
uals; and there may be at last a class of injuries, 
not rising to the importance of justifying an appeal 
to arms, which should be put aside on a catalogue, 
to be redressed when the dreadful day of war 
comes, as sooner or later (the later the naan ye 
must come. With respect to the differences 
tween the two countries, I would make one conclu- 
ding observation. Whatever complaints there are, 
menacing the peace of the two nations, they are 
complaints on our sideagainst Great Britain. She 
has none against us, of a nature threatening a rup- 
ture. If war be necessary,and the only remaining 
alternative, it must be proclaimed by us, not by her. 
And consequently the time and the circumstances 
under which it shall be proclaimed are in our own 
hands. Happily, Congress, and Congress only, 
can make the awiul declaration. 

But, whilst it affords me pleasure to say that, as 
far as I have information or any opportunity of 
judging, I perceive no cause of eens of 
immediate war, I know that one of the most pow- 
erful arguments to ensure success in negotiation 
is—to be fully prepared for all contingencies. And 
therefore I am for doing now, what was too much 
neglected by the late Administration; that is, ma- 
king, as rapidly as can be done consistently with the 
financial condition of the country, ample prepara- 
tions for the defence of the country and the main- 
tenance of its rights. Ido not mean a rash, ill-di- 
gested, and heedless system of preparation; but one 
that shall be well-digested, substantia}, and gradua}. 
I trust that, hereafter, instead ofa profuse waste of 
the public treasure on objects of no permanent 
utility, without Jeaving a single valuable monu- 
ment behind, (as was done by the late Adminisira- 
tion,) the aim of those now in power will be toplace 
the country in an armor and attitude ready to_vin- 
dicate its rights and honor, and that it will present 
tangible, visible, and durable memorials of the 
wisdom with which public affairs are conducted. 


The first in the series of resolutions which L 
have had the honor to submit is deemed by some 
gentlemen, on the other side, to be altogether un- 
necessary, because no one can fail to see the pro- 
priety of providing for the current expenses of the 
year by an adequate revenue raised within the year. 
Manifest as the truth of the maxim is, and obliga- 
tory as is the duty which it includes, the whole of 
Mr. Van Boren’s administration was passed in one 
continued violation of it It was seen as early as 
1837 that the annual expenditure exceeded the 
annual income. It was known that, by the gradual 
reduction of duties under the cummpromise act, the 
income was to be diminished more and more. 
Every year of that Administration the income was 
less than the revenue, by about eight millions of 
dollars. Yet year after year passed away wiihout 
any regard whatever tothe maxim which leading 
friends of that Administration now pronounce to 
be a self-evident truth! Why was it neglected or 
forgotten in 1837, 1838, 1839, and 18407 Why 
were duties not laid, and a sufficient revenue 
raised? I made a personal application to some of 
those gentlemen myself, and told them beforehand 
that, unless some tariff for income should be pro- 
vided, an extra session would be inevitable. Ob- 
vious and practically wise as the maxim is, it has 
been one of those financial rules of good govern- 
ment which was openly trampled on during every 
year of Mr. Van Buren’s administration. So far 
from providing within ,the year the necessary in- 
come for the year, the income was left short of the 
expenditure by about eight millions of dollars dur- 
ing every one of the years of his Administration. 
I have thought, and do think, that, on this subject, 
I only need vindicate the Whig party and myself 
from the charge of not being able to »ring down 
the expenditures below twenty-two millions. [am 
afraid, with my honorable friend from Maine, 
that it will scarcely be possible to reduce it during 
the year below twenty-three millions. I hope we 
shall be able to provide revenue to meet the twenty- 
two millions. Certainly, instead of reproaching us 
with waste and extravagance, these gentlemen 
should rather congratulate us that we have been 
able to effect so great a diminution ip so short a 
time,—especially when in every legislative hall 
and in every committee roum the cry is ‘“Retrench— 
retrench!” Everywhere retrenchment is the order 
of the day. 


But it has been said that I intimated that the ex- 
penditures of the Government might be reduced 
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thirteen mfMflions ; and the honorable Senator from 
New Hampshire has referred to a speech of mine, 
without reading it,) delivered as far back as 1832. 
hat was my language on that occasion? The 
Senator thought that I had said the expenditures 
might be permanently fixed at eighteen millions. 
I had no such intention. [Here Mr. C. read parts 
of his speeches made in 1532 and 1840, in rejation 
to the probable (and what ought to be the) amount of 
the annual expenditure of the Government, depre- 
caling extravagance, and expressing a wish forthe 
So of the greatest economy, with the hope and 
elief that the annual expenditure might be greatly 
reduced ; but specifying no precise sum to which it 
was practicable to reduce it.) Well; and do I not 
hold the same language now ? I wished then, and 
1 wish now, that the expenditures could be reduced 
to eighteen millions—to thirteen millions—to nine 
millions, if it were practicable. It was the mere 
expression of a wish; but it was not accompanied 
With any opinion as to the exact sum to which it 
was practicable to bring down the annual expendi- 
ture. Certainly nothing like a pledge. 


I was speaking in just the same terms, and rec- 
ommending reform with just the same earnestness, 
as I do to-day. 1 was for travelling the same road 
as was recommended by the lamented Harrison in 
his inangural address. But between the date of 
that address in 1840, and the present time, an essen- 
tial difference bas occurred in the menacing state of 
our foreign relations. I wish there was no more 
cause for apprehending the breaking out of war 
with Mexico, than I trust there is with England. 
But, from the insolent language ane employed 
by an upstart tyrant and usurper toward the people 
of the valley of Mississippi—a people from whom, 
when returning to his country after a disgraceful 
defeat, he experienced the most generous hospitali- 
ty—and who was borne in safety to his own home 
by a public vessel of the United States, and from 
other more serious wrongs unredressed, there is 
some causeof apprehension of war with that power ; 

“yet I am not without the hope that even there we 
shall be able honorably to avoid a state of actual 
hostility. Still, however, the e isagreat difference 
between the state of our foreign relations now and in 
1840. Our navy, justly a favorite with all, and 
which every one seems to vie with his neighbor in 
nursing and preserving, is now fallen intoa state of 
comparative dilapidation. All our fortifications, 
which were neglected, and even abandoned, by the 
late Administration, have now to be repaired. All 
these additional expenditures have devolved on 
our hands. 


I now proceed to another topic on which I have 
something lo say, though Lam much afraid that I 
shall not have power to go through with all the 
points I wish to touch. I mean thatof free trade— 
adoctrine which was warmly pressed by the learned 
and distinguished Senators on the other side. I 
would begin where my friend from Connecticut 
(Mr. Huntincron) took his start in the able argu- 
ment submitted by him to the Senate; and ask for 
a definition of the phrase “ free trade.” Whatis free 
trade? Does it mean a trade between two nations 
with freedom on the one side and all sorts of re- 
strictions on the other? Is thatfree trade? Or does 
it mean a trade with absolute freedom ?—that is, 
with no dutiesat all, or very low duties, and strictly 
equal duties on both sides? If that is the Senator’s 
meaning, I will not stop to discuss the question. I 
should be very glad to see universal freedom of 
trade established over the face of the whole world ; 
but that isa state of things which never has existed, 
and never will exist, so long as mankind are divided 
into different and independent nations, existing in 
the four quarters of the world; so long as this is 
the case, each individual nation has ever been 
found pressing its own individual interest, regard- 
less, in comparison, of the interests of all the rest 
of the world. 


But let us see what sort of a free trade it is which 
the Senator from South Carolina gravely proposes 
to us—especially with Great Britain, who is, and 
probably will continue to be, the largest consumer 
of our native products. I hold here a paper ex- 

‘hibiting a few items of duty exacted on American 
tobacco and other commodities in the ports of Great 
Britain, which I will read: 

“As an example of the terms upon which we 
shall trade with foreign nations, the following table 
of British duties on the articles raised in the West- 
erm country is given; 
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British tariff, per. cent., on articles estimated at late 
New York prices. 
Tobacco, uomanufac’d, at 8cts pr ib. 933 pret. 3s. pr. Ib. duty 
Do manufactured, at l2 do 1900 do 9s do 


Beef, at $8 25 per barre! 112 do 12s per cwt. “ 
1 pe ’ 12. bo 


Pork, at $9 do 100 do 

Hams, at $9 per cwt. 78 doZ£l 8s do 

Lard, at $8 do 25 do. 8&8 do 

Lead, pig, at $5 do 200 do £2 Us do 

Candies, tallow, at $1570 percwt. 100 do £3 3s do 
Do sperm, at 37 cents perlb 166 do £2 6s o 


d 
Soap, at $8 per cwt. 275 do £4 103s do” 

Now, the freedom of trade which the Senator 
from South Carolina and his associates propose, is 
a trade with a duty of 20 per cent. on one side; and 
1,900 per cent. on the other! That is the freedom 
of trade on which the Senator dwells with such 
enthusiastic delight, that he likens it to the divine 
right of kings; it came, he tells us, trom heaven 
itself—a divine ordinance! Well; let us look a 
little into the practical effect of this divine doctrine 
of free trade, where, as the Senator assures us it 
has, of late years, been making a triumphant pro- 
gress. What is the reduction of duty which the 
people of England have been able to achieve on the 
acy article of human subsistence—the very 

read of their life? Forty per cent. is exacted by 
a sliding scale, until the population shal! have been 
reduced by famine to a state of actual starvation; 
and then, when the want and desperation of the 
people may no —_— be safely resisted, then, and 
then only, the breadstuffs of this country are to be 
admitted. And this is the divine free trade so e!o- 
quently commended to the adoption of an Ameri- 
can Congress! 

And now let us Jook at the practical operation of 
the protective system, as modified by the compro- 
mise. And, first, asto the progress of our home 
manufactures. The duties have been hitherto 
reasonably protective on most of our fabrics till 
3lst December last; and if you will now continue 
that protection to the articles needing it, and admit 
the rest duty free, there will be no complaint. 

What do the Senators from Pennsylvania and 
from Maryland ask? Thatthe duties oniron may 
be the same as in December, 1839. Under the 
practical operation of protective duties, our manu- 
factures have all the time been expanding, because 
they enjoyed moderate protection. What did we 
tell you on this very point in 1822-’242? And what 
did the Senators on the other side predict? I 
fee] pride and pleasure in being able to say that 
there has not been a solitary prediction made on 
the other side, that has not been contradicted by fact 
and experience; nor a single prediction on our 
side, which has not been completely fulfilled. What 
were these doleful warnings? That the revenue 
would be ruined—that we must resort to direct taxa- 
tion. Importations would cease, and we should be 
driven to the necessity of domestic taxes. What 
further did they tell us? That prices would rise, 
and that the duties must be paid by the consumers 
in one quarter of the Union, for the benefit of manu- 
facturers in another quarter. 


And how did the fact turn out? The revenue 
proved fully adequate, but there was no excess; (I 
mean from the duties on customs; for all the excess 
which did accrue was exclusively from the enor- 
mous salesofthe public lands.) Itis true the actual 
amount of imports was lessened ; but the augmenta- 
tion of the duty more than compensated for the di- 
minution, and we received more revenue than 
when the duties were lower. In these points, then, 
our predictions were fully verified. And how was 
it with regard to prices? Did the American con- 
sumer pay more for the objects of his were wee 2 
Withoutentering into the details, (for which there is 
not now time,)I assert, in general, that in every 
single instance in which sufficient protection was 
afforded, the price, instead of being augmented, 
was actual! eee I do not or a single ex- 
ception. e European mono of supply was 
Shen down, and their fabrics bad to eacheber in 
our markets the competition arising from the skill 
and industry of American manufacturers. 

Well: but it has been asked, if an increase of 
duty produces a diminution of price, why do the 
manufacturers ask for an increase of duties? I 
will answer the question, The augmented duty is 
thrown on the foreign producer. By increasing 
the duty, you compe! him to submit to a reduction 
of price equal, or nearly equal, to the duty; but to 
such a reduction they cannot submit but from ne- 
cessity. A diminished importation ensues; and a 
vacuum being thus created in the market, it is filled 
by the rival fabrics of the American manafacturer,* 
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who, in his turn, finds his compensati And now 
ict tee pete ba 
tion of the American market, and j stena; - 

of that market. ; in the steadily s of the 

There is the whole theory ofthe matter ~” me 
is no mystery, no inconsistency: the case is istiDg in 
fectly clear: and facts prove it to be just as y woo ee 
told you in 1824 that it would be. a ee 

1 know no wiser course for a statesman tha dalle " 
recur to history, and thence to draw his lessons ork — 
to future policy. I wish I had time to tae game ° De 
course of this matter from the days of the Relies 
tion to the present hour: I could show tha eee 
every period of our history when commerce | 08 Mi 
manufactures have been neglected, or left 1 wy r 
unfriendly operation of foreign legislation anj gm m in 
eign regulations, national distress and embarrs * te 
ment have uniformly followed—there has pd gt 
been a drain of specie and a heavy foreign 4 e 
But I am warned by the lapse of time that this yf ould 
not now be practicable. Let me call the atten a ’ 
of the Senate only to a few facts, which marked oe 
a remarkably like the present : I refer ip re Brit 
etween 1816 and 1819. The country was (aie Jed to ¥ 
flooded with foreign imports: duties were low: a 7 01 
precisely similar embarrassment was experiey “4 She 
to that which we now feel. Let me call your p re cal 
ollection to some of the facts, as they are wel} seh 
forth ina memorial presented recently to Congres ins to: 
from Cincinnati : : 

* Your memorialists find, in statistical represent 
tions made by the cities of Philadelphia and Pix 
burg in 1819, the following facts: 

“1. That from 1816 to 1819, the numberof hay 
employed in the manufacturing and mechan; 
branches of business in Philadelphia diminis, 
from 9,672 to 2,137, or less than one-fourth. 
the number of persons directly and indireg 
thrown out of employment in a district of { 
miles®liameter, was twenty thousand. 

“2. That in Pittsburg, in the same period, 
number of hands employed as reduced froq@imm’ 
1,960 to 672, and the manufactured product 
reduced in the same proportion. 

“3. That this reduction extended not merely 
the large manufacturing establishments, but to 
smallest mechanical employments—the impory 
domestic business of the shoemaker and tailor bej 
reduced in almost the same proportion. 

“At the same time that the manufacturing es 
lishments were thus Jaid in ruins, a memorial 
to Congress states that agriculture was equally 4 
pressed. Its language was: ‘We look in 
throughout the world for a market. Agricultt 
produce has no value but at home, and the drain 
gold and silver has shaken the wealthiest banks: 
the Union.’ In many places of the interior, agn 
cultural produce was entirely unsaleable, 
rate of duties under which this wide-spread disyge 
was produced was 20 per cent. on iron and 
and 25 per cent.on fine cottons and woollens; ahigt 
er average than that (viz. 20 per cent.) to which, 
existing laws, the entire tariff of duties must, in 
few months, be reduced. 

“By the tariff of 1824 and 1828, the daties we 
raised to an average of double that amount. 
consequences are within the observation of t 
whole people. Manufacturing industry bec 
stable, and new branches were developed. The} 
ance of trade became more favorable, and ! 
country, for a series of years, continued in as 
of uninterrupted prosperity. ° 

‘No portion of the industry or property of the 
tion was more benefited by the change than that 
agriculture. The market value of corn, po 
flour, and every species of Western produce, 
in the Miami county, permanently incre 
three fold. The manufacturing establishmenis 
the North, as well as many in the West, bec 
increased consumers of surplus products. ' 
give but two examples, as sufficiently illustrat 
the general effect. New England imports 
other States, especially the West, scarcely (if @ 
less than one million five hundred thousand t 
of flour—probably more. ‘This fact your ot 
able body may ascertain, by calculating, at te 
tablished proportions, the consumption of that 
ticle by its inhabitants, and deducting from ™ 
quantity the very smal] amount of grain raised 
those States, Two ports alone impo 
the following quantities : 


Bost . - 574,233: 
Proviticch, - - 95,830 “ 
These ports, in 1841, total, - 660,063" 
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pow Lask, what is the system at which 
the ish policy 1S aiming at this moment? Her 
e wmerce is gradually being excluded from the 
dine of the contineat ; the loss of that with the 
vigils js threatened upon the expiration of the 
isting treaty between thetwo countries; and, of all 
remains of her former trade, that with the Bra- 
rc and with this country is the most profitable to 
, Now what does Dr. Alison’s invaluable 
mtk on population, recently published, develop 
. to her presentline of policy? I recommend 
mtlemen to examine that book for themselves ; 
will give them many weighty facts. Alison is 
mgly in favor of the corn-laws, (and so are the 
scent Ministry of Great Britain,) and equally op- 
ed to all treaties of reciprocity. And here let 
say, in defence of that system, that when it 
js adopted in this country, it was believed that, 
any people on earth could sustain successful 
mpetition in navigation, our New England breth- 
fn could. Great as their enterprise undoubtedly 
perhaps it has been subjected to too unequal an 
riment by those reciprocity treaties. But 
beegt Britain’s ultimate aim is to fall back, if com- 
lied to withdraw from the commerce of foreign 
owers, on the resources of her own immense em- 
ire. She will cherish foreign commerce as long 
she can deceive you into notions of free trade; 
when she can blind you no longer, (and she 
ins to see and to feel this,) then her own bound- 
ess possessions, scattered as “they are through the 
pur quarters of the globe—these, these are to be 
rujtimate resource for the maintenance of her 
ommerce, her power, and her greatness; and 
om these she intends and hopes to draw the ma- 
rials, as well as to find in them consumers for 
rown vast manufacturing capacities. For the 
ponsummation of a like policy, where is the country 
hich has the same advantage with this Herculean 
Republic, infant though it be ? 


Mr. President, ours is a glorious country, and, 
vast as is the power and extent of the British em- 
pire, will not suffer by a comparison with it. The 
Brilish empire is spread over the four quarters of 
be globe, separated by boundless uceans, detached 
nd dispersed in broken fragments, insular and 
ontinental, inhabited by different and discordant 
races of men, speaking various and unknown 
tongues, obeying an infinite diversity of laws, 
oliginating in every stage of human society, from 
the highest state of civilization to the lowest depths 
fbarbarism, and worshipping the Christian and 
Heathen gods. Whenever the charm of her naval 
power, the cement of these heterogeneous and in- 
cugruvus elements, shall be broken, the future 


eainess and glory of old England will vanish 
orever, 


Our immense and young Confederacy, on the 
outrary, washed by the Pacific and the Atlantic 
oceans, the Gulf of Mexico, and the great Northern 
lakes, exhibiting a compact, consolidated, contin- 
uous, unbroken territory, abounding in the most 
valuable productions of Asia, of Africa, of Europe, 
and of America, inhabited by one race of men— 
lhe descendants of the most renowed and glorious 
ofallthe races of the family of mankind—-dupli- 
caung their numbers in terms of twenty-five years, 
ing the same common language, living under 
one Constitution and similar laws, enjoying the 
inestimable blessings of civil liberty, and free] 
worshipping at the pure altar of the only true God. 
Howought our hearts to overflow with dutiful 
kfulness and unspeakable gratitude to that 
God for his gracious bounty to us! And what an 
twful responsibility do we lie under to Him, to 
mankind, to posterity, and to our own consciences, 
for a faithful administration.of the great and sa- 
cred trust which he has confided to our hands! 
thave only to eradicate unfounded prejudices 
cilivate harmony, cherish fvelings of kindness an 
Mutual concession, and be constantly animated by 
tirue and genuiné American spirit, to fulfil all the 
ations of that great trust. 
tTreturn to the Senator from South Carolina 
his free-trade doctrines. What are we told 
if in respect to the condition of his own State? 
advert to the subject with no pleasure. I wish 
Prosperity of his native State was all that he 
shee anticipated it would be when.the duties on 
Maports should be reduced—her fields smiling in 
beauty, her store-houses loaded with abundance, 
her people free from embarrassment and enjoying 
onaxed prosperity. During this very session, on 
4 ter :ceasiop, he assured us that was pros- 
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perous, and, asan evidence of it, adduced the fact 
of the sale of a lot of slaves at the average price of 
$500 each. But what is her actnal condition at 
this moment? The Senator adverted to the ap- 
parent increase in the amount of her exports, and 
pointed us to this as an index of her wealth and 
prosperity under a scale of falling duties. But 
that fact, so triumphantly pressed by the Senator, 
is easily explained. The prodacts of Georgia and 
of North Carolina, the two neighboring Siates to 
his own, come in to swell the amount exported 
from Charleston, in consequence of the new facil- 
ities afforded by lines of railroad from the interior 
of both States to that commercial mart. What do 
we learn from the papers? The gentleman refer- 
red to the price of slaves as a measure of Southern 
prosperity; and, if so, what says he to the fact that, 
aboutfive weeks only ago, alot of slaves brought 
in Charleston but from $200 to $300 apiece — 
that eight hundred slaves were for sale in that city? 
—or to that other startling fact, that, at a public sale, 
four entire plantations, including slaves, were sold 
fer less than one of them had cost ? 

Yet still he clings to his free-trade doctrine, 
though it has proved so ruinous to his own State, 
and to Southern interests as well as Northern; 
to that free trade which has depressed the price of 
cotton to a point below what it has ever brought 
since the close of the Jast war. In spite of all the 
teachings of experience, as well in his own as in all 
other nations, still he deafens us with the cry of 
free trade! free trade! Really the case of the hon- 
orable gentleman is without any parallel that I 
know or ever heard of—unless it be that which we 
find in the immortal work of Le Sage. Gil Blas 
was engaged in medical practice with the far-famed 
Dr. Sangrado, and, after having gone as far as his 
conscience and his feelings could a’ all endure, he 
came at last to the doctor, and said to him, “ Sir, 
your system won't do; Ihave been bleeding and 
administering warm water with unflinching reso- 
lution; and the consequence is, (and I must tell it 
you frankly,) all our patients—nobles, gentlemen, 

ourgeois, men, women, and children—all, ail are 
dying. Lpropose tochange our system.” “What!” 
said the astonished Sangrado, ‘‘change our system ! 
Change our system! Why, sir, do you not know that 
I have written a book, and that I must preserve my 
consistency? Yes; and sooner than change my 
system, or write another book to prove it false, let 
nobles, gentlemen, bourgeois, men, women, and 
children, and all, go ” I willnot say where. 
[A laugh.] 

The Senator seems to act on the selfsame plan. 
Instead of recommending hot water and bleeding, 
he recommends free trade; and though he sees 
from year to year that his prescriptions are killing 
all his patients, he spurns the idea of changing his 
system, because he must preserve his CoNsisTENcy. 
[A laugh.] 

I shall not enter into further details on this sub- 
ject of free trade. I have been induced to say 
what I have now said, in defence of an opposite 
system, to which I have long been strongly at- 
tached, and for which my conviction of its neces- 
sity, in the actual posture of thecommercial world, 
far from being weakened, is but the more confirmed 
and strengthened by observation and experience, 
and by all the mature refleetion 1 have been able to 
bestow upon it. 


But I ask again, as I have done once before, that 
I may not be misunderstood. [am not espousing 
the cause of any high protective tariff of duties. I 
am for such a scheme of duties as will preserve all 
the essential principles of the compromise act, as 
Iunderstand them. I have lived and shall die in 
the conviction of the wisdom of the protective 
policy. I have regretted during life, and shall 
when I die, the prevalence of those causes—I re- 
spectfully believe mistaken causes—which make 
some of my fellow-citizens unwilling to adhere to 
it. I believe the day is not far distant when a 
great majority of the whole nation will call upon 
this General Government for protection, in the 
place of that so-called free trade with which there is 
no sympathy abroad ; but, at the same time, I have 
ever believed that s/abilily, witha moderate amount 
of protection, better than a very high tariff without 
it. I hold harmony to be one of the first of our and 
of all-social blessings ; and that it is better, if it can 
be done, to give protection as inicidental to the rais- 
ing of revenue, than to attempt to establish it eo 
nomine, Indeed, independent of all other consid- 
erations, the fact of its reconciling all parts of the 
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country would alone be sufficient to recommend it 
to the adoption of every enlightened statesman. 
Even werea high tariff desirable in principle, it 
would be impossible to get it in the present state of 
parties in this country—I mean of parties in Con- 
gress. 1 would say to all our friends, let us look to 
what is practical; look to the state of parties in 
Congress; and consent to take such a measure as 
we can get, and as will carry at least a majority. 
And what isthe existing condition of parties in the 
two Houses of Congress? 1 hope, in what I am 
about to say, that I shall give offence to nobody ; and 
that if I misstate any one, I shall be inmenale cor- 
rected. Noone can possibly be more willing than 
Ishall be to receive correction. The members of the 
Democratic party are opposed to protection for it- 
self; they are opposed to “the American sysiem ;” 
they are against the encouragement of the product- 
ive industry of our own country, opposed to the in- 
dustry of the “* Democracy,” and to a home system 
in any form; and are in favor of a foreign system, 
and the encouragement of foreign industry, under 
the specious and delusive name of “free trade.” If 
in this s'atement I am mistaken, I repeat that I 
hope I shall be promptly corrected. I state it trom 
facts before my eyes. The great Ajaxes of the 
tariff policy came formerly from the State of Penn- 
sylvania: wehad her Baldwin; we had the la- 
mented Todd ; we had her Forward, and a host of 
other advocates, all from the Keystone Siate. 
Where are now the voices which once resounded 
within these walls, and those of the other legis- 
lative hall, from the Democratic party in favor of 
this eminently American policy? All—all silent 
as the grave. Not one voice (Mr. C. looking at 
Mr. Bocuanan) is now to be heard from Demo- 
cratic Pennsylvania in either House. On the con- 
trary, it is the pride and boast of the Democratic 
party that they are against the system which would 
fuster and encourage home industry. Look at the 
language and the tone of all their organs; look at 
the resolutions adopted and thetoasts given at their 
public meetings ;—all strongly opposed to protection; 
all repudiating the American system ; all crying 
out for unattainable free trade; all caring not how . 
we stimulate foreign industry, provided we do 
nothing for that of our own people. The Demo- 
cratic Senators in this branch of the Legislature, if 
I have not misconceived them, unanimously avow 
the same sentiments. 


Who else are opposed to it? The Whig mem- 
bers of the South and Southwest; opposed to it, as 
they say, and I have no doubt sincerely believe, from 
conviction and on principle ; opposed, as I most re- 
spectfully think, from prejudice and acne 
Here, then, we have two entire classes of poli- 
ticians utterly opposed to all encouragement of our 
own domestic industry by any direct protection 
against foreign legislation. These classes both 
agreeing in this, however they may differ on other 
points of national policy, compose so large a major- 
ity as to render it impossible, were it desirable, 
(which I think it is not,) to pass a high protective 
tariff. 

[Mr. Bucuanan, (speaking across.) Then you 
have changed your opinion ?] 

Mr. Cuay. I have not changed my opinion at 
all. Iam still for protection—such as can be ob- 
tained under all actual circumstances. 


Happily, however, for the country, there is a 
common ground on which we may auustand. Yes, 
all—all, whether Whigs or Loco—I hope they will 
manifest a just title to be called Democrats—on 
this ground we may all unite. All agree that the 
Government must have the necessary supplies for 
the public service; that the ways and means must 
be provided; and if, in laying the duties necessary 
to effect this end, protection can incidentally be 
given, I hope there is not a man on either side of 
the Chamber who will be opposed to that. I bape 
that the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Bucttanan) will go as far as a general duty of thirty 
per cent., if it should be found necessary to an 
economical administration of the Government; or 
even if, by continuing tea and coffee free me it 
may become necessary, as far as thirty-three and a 
third per cent. J trust there will be no diversity of 
opinion, but that we shall all be found ready to go 
for that rate of daty which may be requisite to meet 
the reasonable wants of the Government. 

There is one other topic on which I desire to 
offer afew thoughts before I resume my seat. I 
mean the land question. 

I have heretofore argued that question so elab- 
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"inter, n-houses exists, and is in full operation, whether 
'd thay iE these additional duties are laid oF not. And it is 
itself cnet gs easy and as cheap to collect a duty of 30 or 
ING frp more per cent., as one of 27 or 28} per cent. 

Ir hands pistribution rescnes the public domain from the 
nds, af joss with which it was threatened by the va- 
> domaig rious wild and squandering projects annually pre- 
‘ iD CUM ented to dispose of it, and preserves it as an inval- 
‘J ACorys 


yable resource for the present generation, and a 
recious inheritance for posterity. The partisans 
of all those projects, however divided among them 
selves, combine against distribution. Their virtu- 


Pretatic 
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S and a indignation i sed by th lati 

ndignation is aroused by the contemplation of 

Andy o etal, and just distribution among ail the 

at this ¢; and we, who favor such a distribution, are 

> USe of charged with bribery, with plunder, with robbery ! 

Re iS charged by Senators much more liable to be retort- 
ce of 


ed upon by those imputatiuns, who are in favor of 
Pe extravagant schemes, alike unjust to the old States, 
the la and, in the end, detrimental tothe new. Suddenly 


ribo there has sprung up among these Senators a new- 
he Usb born zeal fot the revenue derivable from the pub- 
Ney Maa lic lands, The revenue! when some of them told 
5 Power, us, ten years ago, that the public lands ought to cease 
 SrguedME 10 be a source of revenue, and pointed exclusively 
we may tothe castom-house as the legitimate source; and 
Vr when all of them, by their respective schemes, 
t 


would, in a short period, cut off all revenue what- 
ever from the public lands. 


Weare met at every turn and corner by these 
Senators with a demand for the restoration of the 
roceeds of the public lands. They oppose loan 
ils, duty bills, every scheme of finance, and 
would stop the whole machinery of Government, 
because a majority in the two Houses of Congress 
differ in opinion {rom them as to the disposal of the 
proceeds of the public lands. They cry aloud, in 
the highe-t tones of plaintive and imploring elo- 
quence—Give us back the lands! 

Really, Mr. President, their condition recalls to 
recolleciion the degraded case of the dishonored 
widow who held a title to a certain description of 
copy-hold estate in England, and had forfeited her 
right by misconduct. To obtain the restoration of 
her lands, she had to.appear in open court, mounted 
ona black ram, and to present an humble petition, 
couched in terms which I will not exactly recite, 


venue, lest they should offend the delicate sensibility of 

is than grave noes but of which the following is a 

aqnires slight paraphrase and gentle expurgation, kindly 

Ba furnished by a friend near me: 

d bill~ Rote tam oka 

ue for Weak woman that | am 

tained And, in spite of worldly shame, 

tation. I have payed this wicked game— 

Parate So pray, Mr. Steward, 

on and Letmehavemylundagain. (Great laughter. } 

them, Now, sir, although I should not wish to see such 

ns and elegant cavaliers as the two Senators from New 
York and New Hampshire (Messrs. Waicut and 

ause it Woopgury) appearing at the door of the Senate 

Bat Chamber so ill and so ungracefully mounted as 

th the they would be on-such an animal, [loud bursts of 

‘ot the laughter,] may I not seriously and soberly insist 

Tited that, before we repeal the disiribution law, and let 

everal them have their land again, they ought to give the 

ake as most unquestionable guaranties that there shall be 

1 than no revival of those wasteful schemes by which it 

far re- would be lost forever from us and our heirs ? 

ir any Mr. President, I have not strength, nor will I 

ow consume your time to recapitulate. But I will con- 


clude by making an earnest and anxious appeal to 
rgued Senators, on all sides of the Chamber, to unite, by 


emed, adopting these resolutions, or by some other practi- 
ity of cal plan, in supplying the indispensable financial 
anges wants of the Government. The vaults of the Treas- 
> how ury are empty, its credit dishonored, the public en- 
r dis gagements violated. Who brought the Republic 
from into this deplorable state? The Senators on the 
ose a Opposite side and their party when in power—by 
n for their large scale of national expenditure; by their 
ether disbursement of every available means—siock in 
direct the late Bank of the United States and all—whick 
: 2 they could command; by the debt which they de- 


bes Volved-on theit successors ; and by their total ne- 
t to provide a revenue within the year to meet 


vould current expenses of the year. Are the Sena- 
or tors on the other side not bound, as men of honor, 
“ ‘ocome forward and unite with us in retrieving 


the errors of administration, and in lifting the 
poral Government ore of its present degraded condition ? 
nto if no compunctious visitings of conscience, 
; CUS Ro personal considerations, will prompt them to 
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co-operate with us, let me adjure them, as country- 
men, as brethren, as patriots, at least to unite on 
this occasion, and for this purpose, heart and hand, 
with us, 








DEBATE ON THE LOAN BILL. 
In Senate, April 13, 1842. 

The bill to extend the time on the twelve million 
loan of the extra session, to authorize an additional 
loan of five millions, and to provide for the pay- 
ment of interest on the treasury notes outstanding, 
came up: the question being ‘Shall the bill pass?— 

Messrs. GRAHAM, BERRIEN, and MAN- 
GUM, addressed the Senate in favor of the bill. 
An outline of their remarks was published in the 
Globe of 13th April. The purport of which may 
be known on reading the replies below. 

Mr. SEVIER said he did not rise to enter very 
fully into thisdiscussion. It was not his purpose to 
say much upon the land question—that subject he 
considered exhausted; nor would he anticipate the 
discussion on the tariff—that excitable question 
would be in this chamber soon enough for the peace 
and quiet of the country. He rose to give very 
briefly his reasons for not voting for the loan bill. 
But, before doing this, he would take occasion to 
make afew observations in reference to charges 
which had been made against the President, which 
he supposed proceeded from that hostility which 
arose from his exercise of the veto power upon the 
bank bills, and fromhis late recommendation of a 
repeal of the land distribution bill. He would now 
repeat what he had heretofore stated in regard to 
those vetoes,—that the President, in his exercise of 
that power, had been honest, consistent, and patriot- 
ic. Could those who now assail him—who charge 
him with party treason arid treachery, of uncertain- 
ty of purpose, of being one thing to-day and an- 
other thing to-morrow, and nothing long—say, with 
truth, as much for themselves? Could the great 
leader of the Whig party himself, for whom he ( Mr. 
Sevier) entertained the highest feelings of respect,— 
could that man, worthy as he is of being the leader 
of his party, say as much for his course, so far as 
consistency is concerned? Who so much opposed 
toa bank as he was in 1811? Noone. He had no 
rival in that day in his hostility to such a measure. 
Could the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Man- 
GuM,] who stands pre-eminently above all others in 
this body, in his abuse of the President, say as much 
for his consistency? No, sir. That Senator, in 
1832, was as violent an anti-bank man as any other 
in the United States. In that year, he, in company 
with the President, voted against a re-charter of the 
Bank of the United States. 

{Mr. Manevum said he had voted against the char- 
ter for a United States Bank in 1832, but not on 
constitutional grounds. ] 


So much the worse. Few men, in 1832, so far 
as his knowledge extended, voted against the bank 
on the ground of inexpediency alone. The anti- 
bank party of that day placed their opposition to 
that measure on higher and firmer ground. And, 
sir, as good as that bank paper was in 1832—when 
none of the great abuses of the bank had been de- 
tected—when it was supposed to be rich, and faith- 
fully and honestly managed—an opposition to that 
measure, at that time, and under the circumstances, 
on any other than constitutional grounds, would not 
only have been unavailing, but, to my mind, wholly 
inexcusable. The Senator voted against a rechar- 
ter of that bank, and not on constitutional grounds; 
and yet last summer voted for two such bills, with 
the knowledge of all their abuses and corruptions. 

{Mr. Maneum said those measures were very dif- 
ferent. ] 

Yes, sir, they were very different; and were so 
considered by the whole Whig party last summer. 
The old bank charter, with a few modifications, 
was considered by them as a model of perfection; 
the late ones, poor, weakly, starving concerns, which 
the party supported, as they informed us, not from 
choice, but from necessity. These -were all they 
had a hope of getting the President to approve of. 
The great difference, and the dire necessity for it, 
formed a sort of standing exordium to all their 
bank speeches. Knowing all this to be true, Mr. 
S. thought those gentlemen who had changed their 
votes on such important measures should be liberal 
enough to exercise towards the President (against 
whom, on these measures at least, no such incon- 
sistency can attach) a little more charity; or, if you 
please, a little more-modesty; and more especially, 
sir, when they remembered a passage ot hiewey 
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with which they had been furnished by his friend 
from Virginia, [Mr. Arcuer,} in his speech upon 
the veto resolutions. Whatever that Senator affirm- 
ed, he was at all times willing to receive with im- 
plicit credence,—his statements were good authority 
with him. That Senator told the Senate, in a pub- 
lic speech, that, pending the consideration of a bank 
charter at the extra session, a Whig committee had 
waited upon the President, with tears in their eyes, 
and on bended knees, for the purpose of inducing 
the President to approve of a bank charter; and 
that this committee had been spurned from him. 

{Mr. Arcuer said that the Senator was mistaken 
as to the language he had used on that occasion. 
He had not said a committee had waited upon the 
President, nor that they had been spurned by the 
President, nor that they had gone on their knees.] 

Very well, sir; I will take back the word com- 
mittee, and will substitute for it, according to what 
I understand to Be the correction, that members of 
Congress had waited upon the President. He did 
not pretend to quote the precise language of the 

Senator,—the substance was what he was aiming 
at. He, however, thought the Senator had forgot- 
ten the words he had used on that occasion. He 
would refer him to his printed speech on that sub- 
ject. Did he not, in that narrative, tell us some- 
thing about “bending the supple hinges of the knee, 
that thrift might follow fawning?” Did he not tell 
us he desired the Senate and the world to know 
that he was not one who had bent the knee? that he 
was for war? and that what grieved him most was, 
that such a man as John Tyler should put on such 
airs? 

{Mr. Arcuer said the Senator is certainly mis- 
taken. I made no such statement. } 

Sir, I will not cavil about the precise words. I 
refer the Senator to his printed speech when it was 
delivered. And I will also refer him to the state- 
ment of Mr. Ewing relative to those bink consulta- 
tions. Whether these gentlemen called upon the 
President as a committee, or not—whether they were 
in tears, or not--whether they fell on their knees, or 
not—is jmmaterial for my purpose. It will not be de- 
nied (which is the substance of my indictment) that 
members of Congress of the Whig party did call upon 
the Presidentat the extra session, with a view of as- 
certaining from him what kind of a bank bill would 
meet his approbation, and to pledge themselves to 
shape their bill to suit his views. This will not be de- 
nied. And who were they ? I have understood, and 
believe it to be true, that John Sergeant, of Philadel- 
phia, then a member of Congress, was one of them ; 
and that a Senator from Georgia, now in this body, 
was another. What an exhibition! The late Attor- 
ney General of Andrew Jackson calling upona Presi- 
dent to persuade him to approve of a bank charter! 
I heard of Ais agency in this matter with sorrow 
and surprise. This mission, it seems, was not suc- 
cessful. The President proved obstinate, and would 
not yield. And, from that day tothis, that supple and 
changeable man has been the object of their unceas- 
ing hostility and abuse. And why? Is it because, 
contrasting the course of the President on that occa- 
sion with that of those who were participators in 
the transaction—and no man can draw a parallel 
without finding the comparison greatly in favor of 
the President—he acted on that occasion worthy of 
the Chief Magistrate of a great and virtuous peo- 
ple? More mindful of duty and decorum than the 
actors in that humiliating scene, he preserved his 
own propriety and respect; and, in doing so, he pre- 
served ours. I thank him for it; and, in these hot 
party times, I hope this act of courage, honesty, and 
consistency against such a combination of tempta- 
tion and persuasion will be remembered to his ad- 
vantage. And if onething could surprise an honest, 
plain man, more than another, connected with this 
transaction, it is, that these actors in this negotia- 
tion are the flaming patriots who have been for 
years taunting their opponents with Executive in- 
fluence, and chanting doleful ditties about Congres- 
sional subserviency, serfs, collar-men, and registers 
of Executive edicts! What a commentary! What 
an illustration of their precepts! 

Sir, those gentlemen are not less unfortunate in 
their abuse of the President for his late messa 
recommending a repeal of the land bill. The Presi- 
dent, on this question, as upon the bank question, 
has shown himself honest and consistent. Can the 
Senators from Georgia and North Carolina, and 
others, who have catechisedthe President with such 
severity for that message, claim to be consistent on 
this question? The President, as was known toevery- 
body at the time, approved of the distribution bill, 
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on the known condition that that fund should be 
divided es the States, if it could be done, with- 
out violating the provisions of the compromise bill. 
He now finds, as everybody will admit, that the 
provisions of the compromise bill must be violated 
if that fund shall be abstracted from the national 
Treasury ; and, seeing this, like an honest and con- 
sistent man, he boldly recommends its repeal. It 
is well known to the Senators from Georgia and 
North Carolina, and to everybody else, that the 
land bill could never have passed, but with such a 
proviso. Those Senators, with others of the Whig 
party, voted for that proviso, and publicly stated 
they would vote against the land bill, if it was not 
inserted. Their pertinacity, in fact, caused its 
insertion in the bill. Is there a member of the 
Senate who will deny this? No, sir; not one. 
And yet, what is the contrast, in this case, between 
the course of the President, and those men by whom 
he is assailed? He adheres to the bond; they are 
for repudiating it. This is the difference between 
them: the President makes no complaint against 
them for being one thing to-day, another thing to- 
morrow, and nothing Jong; but they find fault with 
the President for not being as inconsistent as they 
are. Such, sir, is the morality of party spirit, and 
true-blue Whigery. 

The Senator from Georgia has favored us with 
a learned commentary upon the proviso in that 
act. Without replying to that argument, I will 
content myself with saying, it is a construction 
which I will take upon myself to say that no other 
member of this body, of any party, will give to it. 
The Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Manovum, ] 
whose vote, in part, inserted the proviso, is now so 
anxious, in the teeth of the proviso, for the States 
to hold on to the Jand money, that he gives notice 
that he will vote against the loan bill itself, if the 
land money is to be taken back. He votes for the 
loan bill, because he hopes and concludes that the 
majority will not repeal the land bill. And I fear 
that other Senators, who were, last summer, for 
this proviso, (as were the Senators from Georgia 
and North Carolina,) will follow suit, and do as 
they do. That is yet to be ascertained. 


Mr. President, I have said more than I had in- 
tended upon the subjects of the President’s vetoes 
and land message. I will now very briefly assign 
to the Senate my reasons for not voting for the 
Joan bill; and the first is, that I will not trust you 
to raise and disburse so large a sum of money. I 
have vo confidence in your wisdom, economy, and 
(if I may use the term without offence) in your 
political honesty. And why? Are these mere 
captious opinions or expressions? No; they are 
formed deliberately, and upon sufficient considera- 
tion. You told us a great deal about retrench- 
ment, economy, and reform; and, notwithstanding 
these solemn pledges, we find, in the short space of 
one year, while these sounds are yet ringing in our 
ears, that you havespent all the revenues which you 
have received, and have saddied upon us a debt of 
seventeen or eighteen millions of dollars. We 
gave you, when you took possession of the Govern- 
ment, a treasury-note bill for five millions. We 
gave you, in the summer following, a loan bill for 
twelve millions more, with the authority to reissue 
all the treasury notes paid in, for a further period 
of twelve months. We gave you this winter five 
millions more. We gave you, in addition, last 
summer, a revenue bill which yielded you six or 
eight millions more. Now, I ask you, what have 
you done with all this money? You say it is all 
gone; but how has it gone? You have spent this 
enormous sum in twelve months, and now ask us 
to give you seventeen millions more ; and authori- 
ty to pay six per cent. interest on outstanding 
treasury notes, that the holders of them may be 
induced not to present them for payment at the 
Treasury. Now, sir, throwing aside all your pro- 
fessions about reform, retrenchment, and economy— 
which I do, for, in truth, 1 never had any confi- 
dence in your professions—I ask you, if any man 
can be blamed for putting a check upon your cor- 
ruption and extravagance? Can any jast man look 
one of his honest, tax-paying constituents in the 
face, after voting such enormous sums, that you may 
frolic and riot in prodigality ? 

[ object to this bill on account of its provisions, 
which we vainly attempted to amend. This bill 
authorizes you to sell the stock in the market for 
what itwillbring. [have hadsome experience in the 
sale of stocks. I was one of those who had a 

uantity to dispose of, a few years ago, for my own 
late; and on offering them in the money market in 
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New York, no offer could be got at par, cash in 
hand. My associate in that business, and myself, 
determined upon going to Europe; but the day be- 
fore our intended departure, we got the money for 
the whole amount, dollar for dollar, for six per 
cent. interest. My experience, then, leads me to 
believe that it depends upon ourselves whether we 
get par value for them or not. Pass a bill making 
it a sine qua non that par value shall be paid for 
the stocks, and you will get it. But if you go 
into market wiih your stocks, for what they will 
bring, with a knowledge on the part of brokers and 
shavers that you are extravagant, and must and 
will have money, and you will find combinations 
will be formed among capitalists, and they will get 
your stocks for little or nothing. 

Another objection to the bill is, that it does not 
specify the quantity of scrip, or the amountin which 
the bonds shall be—whether it shall be in sums of 
fives, tens, fiflies, hundreds, or thousands. Knowing 
pw partiality for a paper circulation, to pass from 
1and to hand, as this billauthorizes, by mere deliv- 
ery, I fear you will convert this power into the estab- 
lishment of a bank, without specie to redeem its 
notes. I fear it will turn out to be a contifiental 
affair; and, therefore, cannot vote for it. 

I oppose this bill, also, on account of the length 
of time the loan has to run. If you fix upon twenty 
years as the limit, you will find that like fixing 
a high rate of interest as a maximum, just as the 
highest rate of interest is sure to be the only rate 
of interest upon which you will obtain the loan. 
So the longest period fixed will be the period for 
its duration; and, on this subject, we have another 
beautiful instance of Whig consistency. At this 
session, a resolution was introduced into this body 
by Mr. Clay, declaring it as the sense of the Sen- 
ate that this Government should provide a rev- 
enue during the year for the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment during the year. We voted on this reso- 
lution a few days ago, and every Senator in this 
body, high and low, of every shade of party, voted 
for it. It was adopted unanimously. If we must 
have money, I am for no loans in time of peace. I 
am for providing for a tax forthwith to pay off our 
debts. What have we now pending? tariff bill, 
to raise a revenue to pay our expenses and debts. 
Why not pass, and pass it now, instead of throw- 
ing ourselves in such times as these upon the ten- 
der mercies of brokers and shavers?’ In June next, 
six weeks hence, we have cash duties. All the 
revenues are paid promptly, and there is no credit. 
And are you so hard run, that the five millions we 
lately gave you, together with your daily receipts, 
cannot keep you afloat for six weeks? If you are, 
starve it out; a little sobriety and regularity will 
do you no harm for that length of time. 

Mr. President, this is no time to make a loan; 
nor are you the persons to make it. Your open 
violation of all your pledges—your giving away, 
at a critical time, an important branch of your in- 
come—your whole policy has produced a want of 
confidence in you, and no one will trust either 
you or your measures. Of what materials is 
your party composed? Your party,even in this 

small body, is made up of Federalists, Nullifiers, Clay 
men, and seceders from the Democratic party: 
many of the latter, who preach so loudly about 
party treason and treachery, were a short time 
since high in our confidence, and in exalted sta- 
tions, when Democracy ruled the land. They have 
gone and joined the enemy, and from their camp 
they read us lessons on the sin of party treachery. 
Your party differ as widely upon what are Whig 
measures, as are the discordant materials out of 
which it is made up. One division informs us 
that a bankrupt bill isnot a Whig measure; another 
division is ready to swear by the Holy Prophets 
that the land bill is mot a Whig measure; another 
division informs us the bank question is not a 
Whig measure. You abuse the President for not 
agreeing with you, when you cannot agree among 
yourselves. So far as my memory serves me, you 
are unanimous but upon one thing—and that is, for 
going invariably in solid column for loans, debts, 
and taxes. 

Mr. BERRIEN did not intend to recriminate. 
He did not undersiand that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas gave his authority for what he nad said 
with regard to the Whig deputation. There is no 
foundation in truth for the story that himself and 
Mr. Sergeant supplicated the President, with tears 
in their eyes, and with suppliant and bended knee, 
to sign the bank bill. hat sain say to the 
President was, that they came to him respectfully 





to ask if there was any common ground ri 
they could unite; ne se i aan 
advise would be considered as dictation, but would 
be respectfully considered; and, if not approved, 
would be rejected. He further explained the na. 
ture of the interview with the President. 

Mr. SEVIER explained that he had not quote 
the exact words of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ARCHER admitted that the substance of 
what the Senator from Arkansas had stated wit), 
regard to the passage in his speech to which he 
had referred, was right; but he explained it in the 
sense which he meant at the time. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN desired to know whethe 
the Senator from Arkansas maintained that ap 
portion of Mr. Ewing’s statement was untrue? , 

Mr. SEVIER did not say a word about its tra, 
or untruth, 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, in reference to the charge 
made against the Whig party by the Senator from 
Arkansas—that they were a debt, loan, and tax 

arty—observed that he had hoped a pause would 
allowed, in the present condition of the Goy. 
ernment and the country, for breathing-time; for 
patriotism to come into action. But he had heard 
within the last two days two speeches from gen. 
tlemen known to him, and esteemed by every one 
in all the relations of life, charging his friends 
with objects and intentions, which, to say the least 
he ha2 heard uttered with deep regret. It required 
the co-operation of wise counsels and unimpas- 
sioned deliberation on the calamities which men. 
ace the country. What tendency could crimina. 
tion and recrimination have to reach just conclu. 
signs? What light could they shed upon public 
counsels? The fierce fire of party is one that 
burns, but sheds no light. He was sure it was 
impossible that, in a heart so generous and so just 
as that which the Senator from Arkansas 
sessed, there should exist any belief that the ob- 
ject of the Whig party was to bring down de. 
struction on the country, or to involve him and 
his posterity in calamities such as he depicts. 

It seemed to him that they might debate on the 
affairs of the Government without so much asperi- 
ty. He, for one, was willing that his responsibility 
eal be all that it ought to be; but that the Whig 
party had not the control of the Government, was 
known to every gentleman im this body: and, in 
fairness, a greater share of responsibjlity than that 
of their own functions should not be thrown upon 
them. Whatever of just responsibility rests upon 
the Whig party, they are willing to take. There 
was no man more willing to retrench and reform 
than himself; and such was also the case with re- 
gard to his friends. They were willing to take 
counsel from the gentlemen themselves; and he im- 
plored them not to ny ge that it was their inten- 
tion to fill the hands of the Government with money 
to squander in extravagance. How could the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, after having cast an imputa- 
tion on the Whig party of opposing and ebusing 
the President, suppose they were anxious to place 
in his hands the means of wasteful expenditures? 
He would vote for this bill; but he would doso with 
profound reluctance. He voted for it under the 
sense of obligation which impelled him to act from 
public duty. 

It seemed to him that the allusion made by the 
Senator from Arkansas to the relations of the Whig 
party with the President of the United States were 
unkind and ungenerous. He should not be drawn 
into any statement on that head. He would take 
his own time and occasion to advert to such mat- 
ters, should it ever be necessary for him to do so. 
The explanation made bythe Senator from Georgia 
he considered called for; however much it was to 
be regretted that any gentleman should be drawn in- 
to personal explanations, which delicacy would sug- 
gest ought to be left to himself to choose time 
occasion for making. He had hoped a time had 
come—a marvellous time—when the two great con- 
tending parties might meet on one common plat- 
form, and reason together. : 

Mr. SEVIER said the sentiments of friendship 
which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crirtey- 
pen} had expressed in regard to him, were fully re- 
ciprocated, as that-Senator very well knew. 

he Senator could not have apprehended his-te- 
marks, or baceenta have eee ain 
no necessity for a part va 
Senator epieteainenie (Mt. S:) hat represented 
the Whig party as being united in favor of no 
measures but those which went for the creation of 
debis, loans, and taxes. Mr, §; asked that Sena 
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i not been fully justified in making that 
ti oe ae asked chat Senater_ if he had 
rd, trom the lips of leading ig Senators 
10 te floor, the bankrnpt bill, the land bill, and the 
pank bill, each and every one in their turn, dis- 
‘med and denounced as Whig measures? He 
asked, if there was one of those measures which re- 
ceived the whole vote of the Whig party? Those 
measures were not only all denounced as Whig 
measures, by one division or other of the Whig 
rty, but neither of them received the whole vote 
of the party; and all of them were — up, most 
jadicrously, in order to get any of them through. 
These things being true, Mr. 8. asked if he had not 
peen fully justified in saying that the only lead- 
jng measures on which the Whig party were 
united, either in designating them as Whig meas- 
ures, or in supporting them as such, were such enly 
as went for loans, debts, and taxes? In support of 
his remark, Mr. S. said he appealed to their 
speeches, and to our journals; as in them, he sup- 
posed, there could be no deception or mistake. 


The Senator seemed to lay great stress upon his 
Mr. 8.’s) defence of the President. He had de- 
Saded the President for his vetoes and his land 
message; and he would say, that if the Senator 
from Kentucky had bestowed upon that defence his 
usual reflection, he would not find in it, after all, 
so much,to marvel at. Those two measures, which 
had been so much denounced, had received the vote 
of Mr. 8. as well as the votes of the Democratic 

rty. Such being the fact, could the Senator rea- 
sonably expect that those measures would be assail- 
ed, and that all the embarrassment and distress with 
which the country is afflicted should be attributed 
to them, and yet hear nothing from our side of the 
House in repelling their assaults? Did he expect 
that his party were to be indulged in such assaults, 
and their opponents to sit quietly by, with pad- 
locks upon their lips? or that the members of the 
Democratic party had in them so much of the pas- 
sive, forgiving spirit, as to turn to their assailants 
one cheek, when their blows had been inflicted upon 
the other? Sir, the Senator is egregiously de- 
ceived if such are his calculations. The Senator 
must now learn, if he has yet to learn that lesson, 
that if blows are given, blows will be returned, 


The Senator asks what would Mr. S. vote for? 
He (Mr. 8.) had voted last summer for the tariff 
bill; he had voted for the home squadron; for ap- 
— bills, for forts and fortifications; and had 
made speeches upon some of these items, as the Sen- 
ators from Michigan would bear witness to. He 
nat S.) had not voted for the bankrupt bill, nor 
or the land bill, nor for the bank bills; but he voted 
for nearly every thing else; and particularly for 
those measures which were designed for our na- 
tional defence, on land or sea—and he expected to 
a: many similar votes again at this session. But 
e(Mr. S.) would not vote for the loan bill. He 
thought, with the Senator from North Carolina, 
that if the land money was reclaimed, there 
would be money enough to support the Govern- 
ment. But if he was mistaken in this, he was 
willing to vote any additional taxes which might be 
necessary. Take back your land money, which 
you cannot spare, and lay on any additional tax 
which oe be necessary ; and, under your cash sys- 
tem, which goes into operation in June next, you 
can collect, prompuly what you want. By this 
course, you will not disturb the money market, nor 
embarrass commerce or any other interest. Butyou 
will not do it. Your land bill you [Mr. Crirrenpen] 
considera Whig measure; and sooner than see it 
repealed, you will borrow and borrow, at any sacri- 
fice. The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Barrow] 
will not repeal it, for many reasons; among which 
is, that he considers the President’s message recom- 
mending it as a white flag, in the hands of the 
President, moving over to Democracy. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Benrren] insinuates similar 
corrupt allusions. These remarks had been made 
boldly in the Senate; they are fresh in the recollec- 
ion of every body; and yet the Senator from Ken- 
tucky es “wise counsels and unimpassjoned de- 


The Senator “from Kentucky, very properly, re- 


grets that there ed be en ee and 

imin: 0 one reg these things more 

Mr. S., or more seldom indulged in chem; and 
he was most happy to hear from such a quatter 
such pacific a ropriate suggestions, He 
toa ) no doubt, if the advice and wishes of 
from “Kentucky would be followed by 
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his friends—that if they would abstain from abuse, 
there would be much less of it on all sides. 

Mr. LINN said there was so much good sense, 
temper, and feeling combined in the remarks of the 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cairrenpen,] that he 
felt bound to notice them in the same spirit. He in- 
ferred from the Senator’s remarks, however, that 
some observations which had been made by him 
(Mr. L.) yesterday, might have been construed as 
being almost of a personal nature, in consequence 
of the bitterness of spirit which marked them. He 
would have regretted very much if such an inter- 
pretation had been, or could be, plaeed upon them, as 
nothing could have been further from his intention. 
There had been earnestness, while attempting to 
give a hasty sketch of some of the doings of the 
Whig party. He had endeavoredto show some of 
the false positions of the Whig party, and some few 
of the evils resulting from the peculiar forma- 
tion of that mized political organization, which had 
arrogated to itselfsuch a boundless share of hon- 
esty, talent, and patriotism. ‘That party had been 
warned and forewarned, anterior to their victory of 
1840, that the want of well-defined, well-settled 
principles of action, running through the whole 
mass, would lead to disorganization and certain 
ruin. It was utterly impossible that high tariff 
and low tariff, internal improvement and anti-in- 
ternal improvement, bank and anti-bank, slavehold- 
er and abolitionist, Mormon and anti-mason, and 
the vast and miscellaneous hordes that joined their 
standard of the lusus nature kind, could harmonize 
so as to produce any thing but confusion worse 
confounded. No good could come of it; which is 
amply verified by results. Men, infuriated and in- 
fatuated by false statements and erroneous doctrines 
in politics, were madly driven to tear down an Ad- 
ministration which they were taught to believe 
had caused misfortunes which onght to lie at the 
door of the individuals themselves, rather than to 
the Government. The Whigs neither preached 
moderation nor practised it; neither practised nor 
promulgated sound maxims, as a rule of action for 
men, nor for the government ofthe country. The 
Administrations of Jackson and Van Buren had 
been denounced on this floor, and throughout 
the land ;—‘ plunderers” was a common, and 
even mild term, when compared to others. The 
members here, supporting those Administrations, 
had often and over been called “ collar-men,” “ pal- 
ace slaves,” and such like gentle epithets, calculated 
to degrade and render them contemptible in the 
eyes of the people. He viewed this as being all 
wrong then, and now; and, most assuredly, he would 
not follow the example thus set. Adversity is usu- 
ally a great chastener of character: at least, the 
characters of Jackson, Van Buren, and their friends, 
seem to enjoy a holiday, whilethe Whigs keep their 
hands in by abusing each other; and the public will 
be right in believing all they say of each other. 

Mr. L. said he was aware that angry and excited 
discussion had been too often witnessed on that floor, 
which should always be grave, quiet, and dignified ; 
and inthis change from what it originally was, if 
our opponents will review their whole course for 
twelve years back, they will finda great portion of 
the sin at their own door. High and noble princi- 
ples in politics should governus all. These princi- 
ples are fair subjects for severe animadversion, 
which may not be incompatible with great personal 
esteem and sincere friendship. For himself, he 
could safely say that a difference of political opin- 
ion had never, in the slightest degree, affected his 
social intercourse, or staid his hand in rendering a 
service, nor ever would. But still, if we can oc- 
casionajly give our opponents a few salutary les- 
sons, drawn from the history of the past, he thought 
they were justly entitled tothe benefits ofthem. They 
have now the responsibility, so long coveted, of the 
Government on theirshoulders; and they may consid- 
er themselves fortunate ifthe possession gives them 
as much pleasure as they had in the anticipation ; 
and the country will be stil] more fortunate if they 
lay down power with as much honor to themselves, 
and advantage to the Union, asdid Jackson and Van 
Buren. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN explained, that what he 
had said about responsibility was, that he would 
do for the present Administration all that it was 
proper and necessary for him to do; but, further 
than that, he renounced all responsibility for the 
acts of this Administration. A 

Mr. KING said he did not ‘rise to enter into any 
examination of the relative merits of the two po- 
litical parties which divide this nation: still less 
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was it his design to advert to the causes of the 
dissension which exists between the Whig party 
and their President. Whether the President isa 
weak, vacillating, and faithless man, as he had 
been characterized by leading Whigs here and 
elsewhere; or whether the Whig party has de- 
graded itself, by adopting bank schemes which not 
aman of them approved of, with the hope and 
expectation of obtaining the President's sanction, 
as has been charged upon his political friends by 
the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Arcner;) it was 
not for him to determine. _ ‘These are matters of 
which the country can and will judge; and to 
their judgment he was content to leave it. He 
(Mr. Kine) merely rose to express his deep Te- 
gret that he could not vote for this bill. The 
Senator from Kentucky had said he should vote 
for it with reluctance. He could assure that Sen- 
ator that he could not feel more reluctance in vo- 
ting for it, than he (Mr. Kine) did in being com- 
elled, from a sense of duty, to vote against it. 
He believed the time had come when every man 
should honestly and faithfully lend himself to the 
work of placing the Government in such a situ- 
ation as will enable it to extricate itself from its 
embarrassments and difficulties. He believed it 
was a duty they owed to themselves—to their pa- 
triotic constituency—-to come forward, without dis- 
tinction of party, and make such arrangements as 
would enable the Government to sustain the honor 
and protect the rights of our common country; and, 
at the same time, to comply, im good faith, with all 
its obligations: and he would take this occasion to 
say, in all sincerity, that there was no one more 
anxious than he was to adopt such a course of pol- 
icy as, in his judgment, would pepe these all- 
important results. But he could not vote for this 
bill. Gentlemen who profess (and no doubt hon- 
a to be enxious to provide the necesSary means 
for the Government, obstinately refuse so to mod- 
ify this bill as to save us from the suicidal act of de- 
preciating our own stocks, and destroying our own 
credit. He would put it to gentlemen to say whether 
they did not believe, if proper steps were taken by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, this loan could be 
obtained on more favorable terms than by sending 
our stock into the market, stamped with suspicion, 
dishonored by our own act, and subject to be shaved 
to the lowest point which a combination of bankers, 
brokers, and capitalists, at home and abroad, could 
reduce them to. It was beyond question; and this 
constituted, with him, an eee objection to 
this bill. There was another objection, which had 
been strongly urged by gentlemen on this side of 
the house; and he would merely refer to it in the 
briefest terms possible. It was the third section of 
the bill; which, after having been stricken out by a 
vote of the Senate, —— full argument, has this 
day been reconsidered, and restored. Was there 
an individual who was not aware that the provis- 
ions of that section are such as have never before 
been adopted in this country; and that, by departing 
from the old and safe mode of transfer, there is 
danger of fraud being committed on the Govern- 
ment?’ Why, then, was it reinstated? Could it be 
for the purpose of enabling the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue a stock for circulation? Gentle- 
men disavow it; and he would not charge them with 
such a design: yet, if he understood the provisions 
of that section, such a power was given, and might 
be exercised, so as to flood the country with a Gov- 
ernment paper circulation. He would ask again, 
why was it reinstated? Gentlemen say they are 
unwilling to trust the bill again to the action of the 
House of Representatives: our necessities are ur- 
gent; the meney must be had without delay; and if 
it goes back to the House, there is no knowing 
when it will be disposed of. And this is an argu- 
ment gravely put forth, in the Senate of the United 
States, to deter us from amending a bill which 
many have admitted to be greatly defective! For 
himself, (Mr. K. said,) he had no such want of con- 
fidence in the House of Representatives. The 
members of that body were the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the people, boundto guard their rights, 
and advance their interests; and he wouid not per- 
mit himself todoubt that, if the bill should receive 
proper amendments by the Senate, they would, in 
view of the exhausted condition of the Treasury, 
meet with prompt action by the other House, whose 
duty it is to provide a sufficient revenue for the sup- 
rt of the Government. Bat, be that as it may, 

while he had the honor of a seat in this Senate, he 
would never consent to do wrong, from an appre- 
hension that others would not do right, 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Debate on the Loan Bill. 


April, 1849, 
Senate, 


Mr. Kine said he had also a stron =< 


objection to 
the 9th section; which permitted, he believed, an 
addition to the debt of eight or nine millions. If it 
was the design, as stated by the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, to absorb the Treasury notes 
in the loan proposed, why that general provision 
with regard to the payment of interest onthem after 
they fall due? May they not be retained by the 
holders as a six per cent. stock, and thus swell the 
amount to twenty-six or seven millions, instead of 
seventeen? Such, (said Mr. K.,) seemed to him 
a the practical result under this provision; 
and the labored argument of the Senator from 
Georgia had failed to convince him that the opin- 
ion was unfounded. He (Mr. K.) was perfectly 
willing to give his assent to a loan bill, properly 
arded, to meet pressing wants. He must say, 
,0Wever, that the amount proposed by this bill was 
greater than he conceived to be necessary; yet that 
would not have prevented him from giving it his 
support. He was also willing to lay such a rate of 
duties upon imports as would, in addition to all the 
other sources of income, be amply sufficient to 
meet all the reasonable and proper expenditures of 
the Government. And this brought him to notice 
some of the remarks of the Senators from North 
Carolina and Georgia: but, before he did so, he 
would beg to call the attention of the Senate to a 
report made by him, as chairman of the Committee 
on Public Lands, in 1832, which had Seen com- 
mented on by several Senators during this discus- 
sion. Their object was to induce the Senate and the 
country to believe that he (Mr. KX.) had inthat report 
contended that, under no circumstances, should you 
look to the public lands as a source of revenue. 
Nothing could be more unfounded. Gentlemen have 
attempted to sustain themselves in this assertion, by 
quoting a single sentence, isolating it from the whole 
tenor and design of the report, and then, with a tri- 
umphant air, exclaiming, “Thus you will perceive 
that the Senator from Alabama was himself opposed 
to the use of the land fund for the ordinary purposes 
of the Government.” ‘The trankness and fairness 
of such a course he would leave to the judgment 
of the Senate. By the principles laid down in that 
report—-which he, as the organ of the Committee 
on Public Lands, had presented to the Senate and 
the country--he (Mr. K.) was still willing to 
abide. It had been prepared with care; and he 
had no desire, if he had the power, to change 
any position it assumed. The distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands was then, as now, a 
favorite measure with the Whig party. A report 
had been made by a Senator from Kentucky, no 
longer a member ofthis body, strongly urging a 
distribution. It was an able report, and, as he and 
his friends believed, calculated to mislead the pub- 
lic mind on that subject. It was determined to 
commit it to the Committee on Public Lands. 
Afier a laborious examination of the principles 
on which that report was made to rest, the com- 
mitiee, with great unanimity, came to the conclu- 
sion that they would best discharge their duty to the 
Senate and the country, by presenting in detail 
their objections to the principles and policy of the 
measure proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 
Those objections are embodied in the report which 
has been the subject of comment, and which had 
been tortured to convey a meaning which the au- 
thors of it never dreamed of. It is true, in the then 
pers condition of the finances of the country, 
and looking to the advancement of the new States 
in population,: wealth, and general prosperity, 
which we believed the distributive policy was cal- 
culated to affect most injuriously, we recommended 
that, in this condition of the Treasury, the public 
lands should not be looked to as a source of reve- 
nue, but that you should graduate and reduce the 
pass give pre-emptions; and thus encourage a 
old and enterprising population to occupy your 
exposed frontier, to fell the forest, and cultivate 
the soil: thus contributing to increase the wealth 
and add to the revenues.of the nation, at the same 
time that they stood ready to guard it from aggres- 
sion. But was it the design of the committee to 
deprive the General Government of this land fund, 
whenever the wants of the country might require 
it? No such thing. The reverse is explicitly stated. 
He would read the clause: 


“The Federal Government has no need for the revenue now 
derivable from the sales of these lands; but it may have need 
for more revenue in timé to come. Give them, then, the desri- 
nation which will produce most revenue, when reaily wanted. 
Pass them from hands that cannot use them, into hands that 
can; and in times of peril and danger, when the country calls 
upon her children, a patriotic population, an independent yeo- 


ma.ry, and a vast cultivation, will furnish the men and the 
money which the exigencies of the Siate may require.” 

Such was the plan of the committee, while the 
revenues of the Government would justify it. But 
whenever those revenues, from any cause, were 
so reduced that this land fund was required to 
meet the wants of the Government, it should not 
be placed beyond its control, by distribution to the 
States, but be held subject to such expenditures. 
Will gentlemen say it is not wanted at this time? 
Why this loan bill Why are we told, day after 
day, that a high tariff of duties must be resorted 
to, to raise the necessary funds? Money is wanted 
beyond what can be procured by loans, without 
ruinous sacrifices. ariffs must be resorted to; 
and yet the distribution must go on. He (Mr. 
K.) would now briefly advert to the action on the 
distribution bill at the extra session, and the course 
then pursued by the Senators from Georgia and 
North Carolina. 


At the last session of Congress, when the distri- 
bution act was under consideration, and after it had 
become apparent that all the efforts of his Demo- 
cratic friends to defeat it must fail-—that it was con- 
sidered by the leader of the Whig party as a great 
Whig measure—and that party-drill would insure 
its passage, and thus abstract from the Treasury 
this land fund, which could not be dispensed with 
unless supplied from other sources, he, (Mr. K.,) 
who represented a constituency that honestly be- 
lieveda high tariff of duties would operate unequal- 
ly, and that the greater portion of a tax thus 
imposed would fall upon the agricultural States, 
(in which opinion, he must say, he coincided with 
them,) had made an effort to save them, as far 
as practicable, from these unequal burdens, by ad- 
hering to the provisions of the compromise act, 
which limits the rate of duty to twenty per cent. 
ad valorem. With this view, he had then proposed 
to amend that bill, by inserting a clause, that when- 
ever a duty was laid on any article above twenty 

er cent.,the proceeds of the sales of the public 
ands should, during the existence of such increased 
rate of duty, cease to be distributed to the respective 
States, and return to the Treasury, to meet the gen- 
eral expenses of the Government. In favor of this 
amendment he had appealed to Whig Senators rep- 
resenting the agricultural interest, to unite with 
him in guarding their constituents against the im- 
position of heavy taxation; but he had appealed in 
vain: his amendment was rejected. On the follow- 
ing day, however, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Berrien] proposed an amendment, embracing, sub- 
stantially, as he said, the provisions of the one he 
(Mr. K.) had offered on the previous day. On ex- 
amination, it was found to be too vague in its terms 
to effect, with certainty, the object we had in view; 
and the Senator from Virginia {Mr. Rrvesj pro- 
posed so to change it, that, by no possibility, could 
it be subject to misconstruction. is amendment 
was rejected by a vote of the Senate. It then be- 
came .apparent that, unless some such provision 
was inserted, the distribution bill could not become 
a law; and, on the next day, the Senator from Geor- 
gia modified his own amendment, so as to declare 
expressly that the distribution of the land fund 
should cease whenever a rate of duty above twenty 
per centum should be laid on the value of imports, 
or any of them, and so continue until the cause of 
such suspension shall cease. In this shape the 
amendment was adopted; seventeen Whig Senators 
voting in its favor—the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Manaum] among the number, who 
took occasion to declare, in the strongest terms, that 
the distribution bill could not receive his sanction, 
if it was to destroy the compromise act, and lead to 
the imposition of duties above twenty per cent. 
And now (said Mr. K.) what do we hear from that 
Senator?) That Ae will cling to the distribution un- 
der all circumstances. Whatever may be the desti- 
tution of the Treasury—however pressing the wants 
of the Government—the gentleman is prepared to 
build up an immense funded debt,to impose upon 
those he represents heavy taxation upon all the ne- 
cessaries of life, rather than give up this darlin 
scheme of the Whigs--the distribution of the teat 
fund. What anextraordinary change has come over 
thespiritofthe gentleman’sdream. Lessthan twelve 
months past, he was ready to throw the distribution 
act to the dogs, if it was to lead to high taxation to 
supply the deficiency which would thus be created. 
Now, he is ready to clasp it to his bosom, and eling 
to it under all circumstances, 

Mr. MANGUM remarked he had aet said une 
der all circumstances, 


Mr. KING proceeded. We will test the 
man when the tariff bill comes up for considerat; 

Mr. MANGUM. He will stand the test. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Georgia, in 
labored argument, has taxed his ingenuity ; 


: ae : to ey. 
plain away the provisions of his own amendmen, » 
the distribution act. He + gu of the imposition 
of duties inconsistent with t 


‘ € provisions of the ac: 
of 1833—of cash duties—of home valuation: 
if I understand him, his whole argument is based 
upon the supposition that you may first impose, 
duty of twenty per cent. upon the invoice price of 
articles of importation, and add thereto four, five 
or even ten per cent. more, and call it home valua. 
tion; and that such a process, by which duties wijj 
be run up to twenty-five or thirty per cen; 
or even more, will not be inconsistent with the 
compromise act, nor in violation of the restric, 
tions introduced into the distribution act by tha 
Senator himself. Such an idea, he would yep. 
ture to say, had entered into the head of no may 
in that Senate when the distribution bill was under 
consideration, and that guard against high taxation 
was inserted in it. The Senator from Georgia was 
the first to discover that any rate of duties above 9 
per cent. might be imposed, and the distribution go 
on, by merely calling it home valuation. The 
friends of tariff and distribution are greatly indebted 
to the Senator. Heretofore they had supposed that 
both these favorite objects could not be effected 
without a repeal of the restriction in the distribution 
act. Such was the opinion of that sagacious and 
ardent advocate for a high tariff in the other House, 
Mr. Satronstatt,] who reported the bill before 
im, imposing duties above 30 per cent. In this bill 
there is a clause repealing the restriction in the 
Jand bill. The Senator from Kentucky, no longer 
a member of this body, certainly supposed its repeal 
essential tothe continued distribution, if duties above 
20 per cent. were imposed; and one of the resolutions 
resented by him at this session proposed that repeal. 
Mr. K. said he was disposed, in good faith, to abide 
by the provisions of the compromise act, and, as 
far as practicable, carry out the home valuation, 
yet he saw great difficulties in the way. Coulda 
proper percentage be added to the invoice price of 
all articles of importation, it would probably be the 
best mode; but he would be content with any plan 
which would operate equally in every portion of our 
country. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Simmons] would, he hoped, be able to devise a plan 
which would be acceptable to all. But Mr. K. 
said he must protest against the argument cf the 
Senator from Georgia, as he understood it; and 
that there may be no misunderstanding on the sub- 
ject, he would ask that Senator whether, should 
duties be laid above twenty per cent. on the home 
valuation of any article of importation, he is pre- 
pared to repeal the restriction, and cling, with his 
friend from North Carolina, to the distribution of the 
land fund? 

Mr. BERRIEN said he would reply to the Sen- 
ator after he had concluded his remarks. 

Mr. KING. Be itso. The Senator from Georgia, 
as well as himself, represents a people, nine-tenths 
of whom deprecate a high tariff of duties; and 
would, almost toa man, be opposed to the distribu- 
tion law, if it was to be followed by high taxation, 
resulting from the abstraction of this fund from the 
necessary expenditures of the General Govern- 
ment. The Senator well knows that his course at 
the extra session, on this subject, drew forth loud 
commendations from the people of Georgia; but 
should the Senator, either by forced construction, 
or a direct repeal of the restrictive clause, subject 
them to heavy taxation, which the use of the lan 
fund would have rendered unnecessary, he may rest 
assured that those whoapproved will be most loud’in 
condemnation. A single remark further with re- 
spect to this bill. He wished to vote for it; andif 
the majority (who disclaim all responsibility) would 
permit such modifications as, without impairing its 
efficiency, would remove the weighty objections 
which had been urged against it by his friends on 
this side of the House, he would most cheerfully 
give it his vote; but those amendments are ref 
to us, and then we are taunted with attempting t0 
withhold the necessary supplies, because we do not 
sanction a measure which we firmly believe will 
greatly depreciate our credit abroad, and injuriously 
affect our finances at home. Let us not, then, be 
charged with a disposition to embarrass the Admin- 
istration—no such feeling actuates any Senator on 
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Sire See iceieie eh aetna Sa'ses Wee: prascatol va thie Taoooeter tt diancbaticnt-Pian || pores. Whee eeretneteaee emeceaian and willing to re- 
Te taxation to any amount to supply the de- 
eee? rahich an economical administration of the 
Government may require. This yourefuse. The 
‘bution must goon. Then (said Mr. K.) you 
borrow money and lay taxes; but you must 
notexpect my aid in the wor 
BERRIEN and WALKER concluded 
a. debate the former contending that a tariff of 
aties exceeding twenty per cent. and “the home 
yaluation would be in consonance with the spirit 
of the compromise act; and the latter arguing 
against such a construction of that act. 
The bill was then passed. 


SPEECH OF MR. CAMPBELL, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In the House of Representatives, April 15, 1842.—On 
the general appropriation bill. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consider- 
ation the following item of the general appropria- 
tion bill, viz: 

No, 218. For salaries of the Ministers of the Uuited States 
to Great Britain, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain, Mex- 
ico, and Brazil, seventy-two thousand dollars.” 

From which Mr. Linn, of New York, had moved 
to strike out so much as related to the mission to 
Mexico; 

And which Mr. C. J. Incersoit had moved to 
amend, by reducing the sums of appropriation for 
the missions to Austria anid Prussia one-half. 

Mr. Apams having concluded his remarks— 

Mr. CAMPBELL (of South Carolina) addressed 
the committee, in substance, as follows: ‘There are 
parts of the gentleman’s speech, who has just re- 
sumed his seat, in which I concur; and there are 

ts of it which I condemn, as connected both with 
our foreign and domestic relations. 

I cordially concur in the sentiment which he has 
expressed with so much sincerity, that “our country 
may always be successful; but ‘whether successful 
or not, may she nowt be right!” It is a noble 
sentiment, worthy of the gentleman. 

[also concur with him in the ee that the bless- 
ings of peace may be preserved as long as they can 
be with honor. And, notwithstanding the number 
and complexity of our points of controversy with 
foreign powers, (especially with England,) I see no 
good reason to doubt, if approached on both sides 
with a proper spirit and a full view of the great im- 
portance to both nations of preserving their present 
amicable relations, that they will be satisfactorily 
settled. 

Ihave not, however, risen for the purpose of dis- 
cussing our ‘foreign relations; and, had the gentle- 
man confined his remarks to them, I would have 
retained my seat. But he has thought proper to 
seize on this, as he has on many other occasions, to 
attack both ‘the Representatives and what he is 
pleased to designate “the peculiar institutions” of 
the South; and to some of these attacks, although 
they have no reference whatever to the propositions 
ostensibly before the committee, it is my intention, 
unless called to order for irrelevancy, to reply at 





length 

Ong a proposition to strike out of the general ap- 
propriation bill the salary of our Minister to Mex- 
ico, and to reduce those for Austria and Prussia 
one-half, the gentleman has managed, as usual, to 
misplace many of the common place topics of abo- 
lition. He has charged the Representatives of the 
South with den ing to Northern and Western gen- 
tlemen an eanality in the privilege of debate; he 
designated one of her institutions as a plague- 
spot, a misfortune, a crime; and he has stated his 
principal objection to our Minister at Mexico to be, 
that he had promoted the passage of ‘that execrable 
~ tule that is driving this Union to its disso- 

ion. n 
bod entleman does not properly appreciate the 
abiding attachment of the people of this 
te the Union, if he supposes it is to be dis- 
solved because, forsooth, the abolitionists are rot al- 
ed to convert this hall of legislation into an arena 
for incendiarism to play off itsantics. No, sir, the 
eee of the people to this monument of our 
rane en and glory commenced with the 
wn and strengthened with the growth 
of phake « country, and will continue so to 
eforts h strengthen, in despite of the combined 
aa and ‘elsewhere, 0 of domestic fanaties and 

oreign emissaries. 

"Pom what quarter of the Union-was a petition 
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first presented to this House for its dissolution? Not 
from the section formerly represented by our pres- 
ent Minister to Mexico, or by any gentleman who 
voted for the 2Ist rule; but, IT am sorry to say, from 
the section of the country represented in part by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts himself! Who was 
found on this floor to be the standard-bearer of this 
nefarious petition? Not our present Minister to 
Mexico, or any Representative from the slavehold- 
ing States; butevery eye is turned to the gentleman, 
and every voice is prepared to say, “thou art the 
man.” Yes, he who once ministered as the high- 
priest at its altar, was the first to violate its sane- 
tity | 

‘Monstrous, however, as this petition was, it only 
prayed for the peaceful accomplishment of an ob- 
ject to which hundreds of petitions attempted to be 
intruded upon the House indirectly tend, through 
scenes of contention and blood, 


Many things, evil in themselves, are, through 
the wise dispensations of Providence, made pro- 
ductive of good never contemplated by their authors; 
and such must be the effect of the petition to which 


I have alluded. For, although it has afforded hu- 


cp ete | 


miliating evidence of the joint influence of folly, 
fanaticism, and passion, its presentation here must 
convince the people of the whole Union of the 
dangerous and criminal extent to which the pre- | 


tended right of petition may be carried. 


Icannot be induced to attempta personal dis- 
respect to the gentleman. When I consider his 
venerable age and the services which he has ren- 
dered to the country, I cannot for a moment believe, 
notwithstanding the presentation of that petition, 
that he is an enemy to the Union. But the very 
fact that a gentleman whose biography for halfa 


century would embrace almost the entire political 
history of the country, could be induced, from mo- 
tives" of conscience, to present such a petition, is 
only additional evidence of the necessity of the 
existence of a rule still more comprehensive than 
any w hich we have yet established for the exclu- 
sion of subjects, at the bottom of which lies not the 
abolition of slavery, but the dissolution of the | 
Union. 

* To show the light in which the conduct of the 
gentleman has been held by the Legislature of at 
least one patriotic non-slaveholding State, I will 
read the resolutions adopted by the State of Ohio. 
They are as follows: 

“ Whereas it hasbeen communicated to this General Assem- 
bly that John Quincy Adams, late Chief Magistrate of this 
Union, and now a Representative in Congress from the State 
of Massachusetts, has presented to the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States a petition from American citizens, 
praying that Congress may dissolve this Confederacy : There. 
fore be it 

* Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, in aiding to give 
publicity and importance to this treasonable proposiiion, has 
subjected himself to the merited censure and reprehension of | 
his countrymen. 

* Resolved, That, in the opinion of this General Assembly, 
the House of Representatives of the United States owe it to 
themselves, and to the American people, whose representatives 
they are, to stanp the course and conduct of the member from 
Massachusetts with t he severest marks of its indignant disap- 
probation and censure.’ 

In reading these resolutions, permit me to ex- 
press the regret which I fee} that the name of the 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts is includ- 
ed in them. | regret that such a name must bear 
through all future time the unenviable reputation 
of having been the first to present a petition for the 
dissolution of the Union. But, alihough the first, 
he is not the last. It is a misfortune that even bad 
examples set by gentlemen of reputation will have 
humble imitators; “and a gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Gippincs,] who has recently returned to his ¢ onstit- 
uents, under the censure of this House for certain 
resolutions which he afterwards presented in the 
Creole case, soon followed his example. This gen- 
tleman will be, I suppose, returned to us from his 
particular district, which, from all accounts, is as 
wrong in politics as he is himself; bat I doubt not 
that the resolutions | have read are approved by a 
large portion of his State, and that his conduct will 
be regarded with the same disapprobation there that 
it has been on this floor, 

One other benefit must be obtained from these pe- 
titions, not contemplated by their authors or by the 
gentlemen who presented them. 

The vote on the reception of the petition offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams} 
stood—ayes 40, nays 166. Thus we made up a 
tecord showing, by 166 to40 votes, that this pretend- 
ed ae of petition, which has been so much con- 

is a mere humbug, used culy for party pur- 
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poses, Where were the tender consciences, the con- 
stitutional scruples of gentlemen, when they were 
called on to say ay or ne on the reception of this peti- 
tion?’ They had no more right to refuse to receive 
it, than they have to refuse to receive any other, the 
agitation of which would be productive of discord 
and dangerous to the Union, or over which Con- 
gress can exercise no rightful jurisdiction. On the 
vote on the reception of the petition of a similar 
character offered by the gendeman from Ohio 
{Mr. Gippings,]} the affirmative vote was only 25, : 


I hope that gentlemen fr the non- -slaveholding 
States, who have stood up here in defence of the 
Cc onstifution, and have resisted the agitation of abo- 
litionism on ‘this floor, will not forget these votes, 
by which the 2ist rule has in effect been declared 
constitutional by a large majority of both parties 
from every part ofthe Union. 


But this is not all. At the late extra session a 
rule was forced upon the House by the votes of a 
large majority of the Whig party from the non- 
slav eholding States, declaring that no petitions 
whatever, except upon subjects referred to in the 
President’s message and on ‘the subject of bankrupt- 
cy, should be considered during that sessjon. This 
was going far—very far beyond the 2st rule. If 
we have a right to pass such a resolution for one 
session, we have the same right for another; and 
may make it applicable either to one session or to 
a whole Congress. I did not vote for this rule of 
the extra session, but the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Stave} and most of ‘the other abolitionists on 
this floor did. I have never objected to the con- 
sideration of a petition over which I thought we 
had jurisdiction for an entire session of Congress, 
but most of the abolitionists have. 


Is it not evident, from the statements I have made, 
that the real ground of complaint is, not that the 
constitutional Tight of petition has been violated, 
but that we, by the 2lst rule, have endeavored to 
prevent this House from being converted into an 
auxiliary abolition society? 

I will here read an extract from an editorial in 
the Globe newspaper, and I will leave it to gentle- 
men to say with how much truth the picture is 
drawn: 


“The people of the South, where five millions of white men 
exist, are irritated and inflamed by a course of abuee, lying, and 
insult, if paralleled, certainly not exceeded, in the history ofthe 
press; and, on the other hand, the people ofthe North are alarm- 
ed by assertions that the people of the South—the weakest sec- 
tion of the Union, but numerically twice as strong as our fathers, 
in our Revolution, for the purposes of defence—are plotiing to 
enforce on them the institution of African slavery. If Congress 
passes a law that incendiary writings, calculated to wake up in- 
surreciion amongst the slaves of the South, shall not be scatter- 
ed throughout the Sonth by the United States mail, it is an out- 
rage on the North. Ifthe Southern States prohibit incendiaries 
from preaching insurrection to their slaves, it is a violation of 
the liberty of speech to Northern citizens. If they forbid the 
printing or circulation of writings and papere calculated to pro- 
duce the same end within their own limita, and amongst their 
own people, the liberty of the press is invaded to the Northern 
people, If they protest against the passage of laws by the 
Northern States, by which the law pt aetee passed in pur- 
suance of the Constitution, is nullified, and their fugitive slaves 
are taken from them, it is asserted that they wish to take from 
the Northern people the rights of habeas corpus and trial by 
jury. Thus the differentsections of the Unien are instigated to 
hate each other. In the mean time, stealthily and cautiously 
they approach their object—a dissolution of the Union, At 
firet, the Declaration of Independence, not the Conetitution, is 
relied on tosupport their degmas. Then, if the Constitution 
protecis and authorizes slavery, itis anti Christian, and the laws 
of God are to be obeyed before thoseofmen. Then, agan alter- 
native between Abolitionists and the Union, “let the Union 
At length, emboldened by proselytes, and encouraged by timid 
or unprincipted politicians, they take a political position, and 
openly declare their object, and unfurl the banner of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union.” 


The gentleman has pronounced slavery to be a 
plagne-spot, a sin, a misfortune. Sir, it will bea 
day of wo to the South—it will bea time of lament- 
ation to the slaves—when the gentleman succeeds 
in producing the impression that it is sinful to hold 
one. Men of tender consciences, of virtue, and of 
piety, will then rid themselves of this description of 

roperty, and the poor slave will be left to toil and 

leed and sweat under the lash of merciless, un- 
conscientious, and avaricious masters. In the name 
of humanity, I declare that it would be cruel in the 
gentleman to produce this impression at the South, 
if it was in his power to do so. 

We are not sent here to discuss questions of 
morality and religion; but, having noticed the re- 
marks of the gentleman on this subject, I will take 
occasion to express ny unqualifie disapprobation 
of admissions that I bave heard made even by 
Southern gentlemen on this floor, that slavery is a 
great moral and political evil, which has weighed 
and is weighing like an incubus on the South, 
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This is an admission, or rather assertion, which no 
Representative of the South is authorized to make. 

admit that slavery, like all other human institu- 
tions, has its evils; but I deny that the South has lan- 
guished under its influence, or that her progress, 
either morally or politically, has been retarded by 
its existence among us. 

Kt is true, as a general remark, that population 
has advanced less rapidly in the slaveholding than 
in the non-slaveholding States; but, if you under- 
stand the geography of the country, its soil and 
climate, you will find ge difficulty in tracing this 
to its proper cause. e slaveholding States, with 
few exceptions, stretch along on the shores'‘of the 
Chesapeake, the Atlantic ocean, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, embracing the peninsula of Florida, more 
than fifieen hundred miles. Along the whole of 
this extent there is, with few exceptions, a belt, 
averaging, in breadth, from forty to sixty miles of 
low, sandy country, interspersed with sand-hills 
and unhealthy swamps, whose poisonous exhala- 
tions, under the influence of a southern sun, are 
almost as unfavorable to the European constitution 
as the exhalations of the Niger or the Nile, but 
which experience has proved to be congenial to the 
African rdce. There are portions of this region 
of great fertility, and in the highest state of culti- 
vation; but much the greater part is too poor, in its 
native state, to attract a dense population, until the 
fertile lands of the West shall have been oecupied, 
This is the true reason why population has not ad- 
vanced so rapidly in the slaveholding States which 
border on the coast. Other reasons may be as- 
signed why population has not advanced to the 
same extent in some of the others. For example, 
I have heard Kentucky represented as almost a 
perfect Eden; and, although I have never visited 
that State, I have seen some fine specimens of her 
productions in the genus homo on this floor. But 
still it may be said that, with all her natural ad- 
vantages, population has not advanced so rapidly 
as inthe neighboring State of Ohio. The cause 
is obvious. Her inhabitants have turned their at- 
tention very much to pasturage. Her wealthy pro- 
prietors have purchased the farms of their poorer 
neighbors ; and blooded horses, and Durham cattle, 
and Berkshire hogs, have, to some extent, been 
substituted for men and women, who, in their turn, 
have emigrated to cheaper lands, and carried civil- 
ization still further west. Few States, of equal 

, have advanced in population so rapidly as 
ennessee for the last ten years. 


But let us look at this subject in another aspect. 
The productions of the slave-labor of the South are 
one of the principal means by which this nation has 
risen to its present commercial importance. Afier 
supplying our manufactures with the raw material 
of cotton, and almost the entire consumption of the 
country in rice and tobacco, those three great sta- 

les raised in a section of the country containing 
ess than a third of the population, constitute more 
than two-thirds of the exports of the domestic prod- 
uce of the whole Union. To say nothing of rice 
and tobacco, the single article of cotton produced at 
the South, in its cultivation, manufacture, and sale, 
does more to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and 
spread civilization among men, than is produced 
by ten times the population of any other part of the 
world. Abstract this article from commerce, and 
you would not only reduce millions to wretchedness 
and want, who have never seen an African slave, 
but you would cover the earth with barbarism. The 
possession of this great key of commerce will do 
more to preserve our amicable relations with Eng- 
land, than would an army of a hundred thousand 
men, or a navy twice as strong as the one that we 
have. 

Does it appear from this statement that slavery 
has weighed like an incubus on the country, and 
that our advancement has been retarded by its ex- 
istence among us? If gentlemen suppose that cot- 
ten can be cultivated extensively for export where 
African slavery does not exist, [ need but refer them 
tothe republics of South America and to Mexico, 
where the climate and soil are equally advantage. 
ous. From no portion of South America (except 
Brazil, where this institution is still preserved,) is 
cotton a valuable article of export. I may be point- 
ed to the East Indies, and referred to the great in- 
crease of the import of cotton from that region into 
England for the last year ortwo. This may be attrib- 
uted to the combined influence of the present condi- 
tion of things in the East, by which the cultivation of 
the poppy has been checked, the China market closed 
against India cotton, and to the strong temporary 
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stjmulus of English abolitionism. I would be pleased 

a candid abolitionist (looking at Mr. Srape) 
would inform me how far the abolitionists of this 
country depend upon aid, if not from the British 
Government, at least from British subjects, in pro- 
moting the overthrow of one of the institutions of 
their own country? 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has said that 
‘Texas was cursed with the sin of slavery restored;” 
and even he was forced to acknowledge, in sub- 
stance, that the South was not so deeply guilty. 
Texas, guilty as the gentleman a her, has nev- 
er forged fetters for the arms of a freeman. The 
slaves which she holds are hereditary bondmen, 
taken from this country; and when she contrasts her 
rapid progress in prosperity with the imbecile and 
wretched condition of the neighboring provinces 
of Mexico, it is not likely that, with all the impre- 
cations that can be poured upon her head, she will 
be disposed to sboalon this institution. 


No opinion of this House can either strengthen 
or weaken the rights of the slaveholders in this 
country to hold their slaves. We hold them under 
the laws of our respective States, guarantied and 
sanctioned by the Constitution of the United States, 
It is a question with which the people of the non- 
slaveholding States have nothing to do, politically, 
except so far as they are bound by the Constitution, 
which binds us all together to maintain and support 
the institutions guarantied by that instrument—ob- 
ligations that are reciprocal throughout all the 
States, and which will bind the people of the 
South to go to war, if necessary, to protect the 
property of the North, or preserve the integrity of 
the territory of the most northern or most west- 
ern State in the Union, 


But, although irrelevant to the subject before the 
committee, and only authorized by the course which 
has been taken in this debate by the gentlemen who 
preceded me, I will, for the purpose of showing the 
gross injustice of taunting us upon this subject, en- 
ter into a brief history of African slavery. The 
African slave-trade (as is known, I presume, to 
every gentleman of the House) was commenced 
by the Portuguese, at that time an important com- 
mercial and navigating people, about the middle 
of the 15th century. It, however, made but little 

rogress until early in the 16th century, when the 
“mperor Charles the 5th, from motives of hu- 
manity, and to prevent the destruction of the In- 
dians engaged in working the mines in the Span- 
ish West India islands, authorized the importation 
of Africans. From that time, it rapidly spread 
throughout all the Southern European colonies on 
this hemisphere; and it may be truly said that the 
South has never had the question presented to her 
under circumstances that she could exercise the 
choice whether she would or would not allow this 
institution to exist upon her soil? 


I have seen it historically stated, that, asearly “as 
1620,” the very year that the gentleman’s ancestors 
landed at Plymouth, in Massachusetts, “and only 
about thirteen years afier the settlement of James- 
town, in Virginia, a Dutch vessel from the coast of 
Guinea sailed up the James river, and landed the 
first African slave that was ever brought to British 
America.” African slavery, then, is coeval in this 
country with its settlement by a civilized and Chris- 
tian race of men. Not only African slavery, but 
the African slave-trade, existed through the entire 
period of our colonial dependence on the mother 
country; through the war of the Revolution; during 
the period that we were united under the articles of 
Confederation; and under the Constitution, by vir- 
tue of which we are now assembled, down to the 
year 1808. The Constitution expressly declares— 

“The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shali not be 
eae by Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 

undred and eight; buta tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.” 

Thus we see that not only African slavery is, 
but the African slave-trade was, expressly recog- 
nised by the Constitution under which we are as- 
sembled: a trade which, permit me to say, was con- 
demned at the South before it was at the North; a 
trade which is now condemned at the South as 
much as it is atthe North; and a trade effectually 
to suppress which, I am willing and prepared to go 
as far as he who will go farthest; but under the pre- 
text of suppressing which, I am not willing that the 
flag of my country should be wantonly insuited by 
the cruisers of a foreign power. The gentleman, 
in his remarks on yesterday,’spoke of it asa re- 
markable thing, that, while a member of Mr, Mon- 
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roe’s cabinet, he should have resisted the claim of 
the British Government to search our vessels 
the alleged object of suppressing this trade While 
Southern slaveholders, members of the same ea, 


net, were in favor of it. I do not think that it is 4 
all remarkable; for, if there were any portion of 
this country engaged in the African ‘slave-trag, 

they were not the people of the South; and i the 
people of any section of this country are more jy 

terested than all the rest insu nee it, they an 
the people of the South. In addition to the motive 
which operate on other sections of the Union, we x 
the South have theadditional motive of self-interey 
to suppress this trade; for, as must be evident to all 

the introduction of every additional slave into any 
of the West India islands, or on any part of the cop. 
linent, increases the competition of slave labor and 
reduces the value of those already here. This 
therefore, as the gentleman seems to suppose, is no, 
a Southern question; and, although we are not wij). 
ing that England should be permitted to prescrit. 
to us a new rule upon the at ide of search, neither 
are we willing that our flag should protect a pirate 
I acknowledge the difficulty of efficient action on 
the part of the cruisers of either nation in suppress. 
ing this trade without a mutual right of visitation 
attended by sufficient examination to ascertain the 
nationality of a suspicious vessel over whose deck 
the flag of either is unfurled. But where wil] yoy 
place the limit between examination and search? or 
if you permit the one, how can we insure to our 
vessels engaged in lawful commerce protection 
against the abuses incident to the other? 


We have, by our legislation, inflicted no wrongs 
upon Africa; certainly none since 1808, It is dif. 
ferent, however, with England; and perhaps her 
zeal may be increased from a desire to make some 
retribution for the great stimulus given to the Affi. 
can slave-trade by her ill-advised emancipation 
acts. 


1 will read from a British review of high char. 
acter, (Blackwood’s Magazine for July, 1839.) | 
wish the accounts were later; but this debate com. 
ing up unexpectedly, I am not provided with them. 
After showing, from returns laid before Paria. 
ment, that the annual production of sugar, which 
had for seven years previous to 1833 amounted in 
Jamaica to the average of 93,156 hogsheads, had, 
in the year 1836, been reduced to 61,604; and, from 
accounts that had been received, would probably 
not amount to 10,000 hogsheads in 1839,—the review 
proceeds as follows: 


“In short, the agricultural produce of the island is totally 
disappearing; the negroes, in the great majority of instances, 
either will not work at ali for any wages, or are 80 extravagant 
in their demand for wages, and so irregular and inconetant in 
their habits, as to render it aliogether impossible to continue 
the cultivation of sugar or coffee with any prospectof a profit, 
Unless some other race can be iocrenucedl who will supply 
their place by free labor, and they peaceably retire to the 
mountains in the interior, there to squat and lead a life of sav 
age indolence and penury, nothing is more certain than that in 
five years the cultivation ofsugar in the West Indies will have 
entirely ceased, and nine-tenths of the estates wil! have irrevo- 
eably reverted to a state of nature. Could any thing else have 
been expected? St. Domingo, before the emancipation of its 
negroes, produced 700,000,000 pounds of sugar, being more 
than all the rest of the world put together; now, it importe that 
article of produce. * * * * No other result could possibly 
have been anticipated from a measure which, however. well in- 
tended, was founded on such absurd and delusive principles as 
the slave emancipation act. The princip!e on which it pro: 
ceeded was, that five years were sufficient to clothe the slave 
with the habits and desires of a freeman, and render the tranel- 
tion from servitude to liberty safe and salutary; it may safely 
be affirmed that five hundred years would have been little 
enough for the momentous change How long did it take 
wear out slavery in the British islands? Five centuries. Why 
was it never found possible to extirpate it, even aumidst all 
the refinements and civilization of Greece and Rome? Why 
does it still exist, in undiminished and undimin 
vigor, over two-thirds of the globe? Evidently because it 
is a necessary step in the progress of eivilization; because, 
without it, savage man never has worked, and neve 
will work; because, without its coercion, the human rece 
would be chained forever to the hunter or shepherd state; be 
cause, but for the slavery of our Saxon progenitors, we wou 
now have been wandering in the woeds; because, whatever 
evils may be attendant on servitude, (and they are many and 
grievous,) they are trivial in comparison of the univ 
wide-spread penury, the total stoppage of the advance 
prospects of the human race, which instantly follow the curt 
ing ef uncivilized man with the nominal blessings, but the real 
destitution, of freedom. . ite OR 
cessation of the slave-trade over the globe, the evident ame 
lioration of the African race, and the stoppage of the unutiert 
ble horrots of the middle passage, console the friends of hu- 
manity for this disappointment of all their hopes, ant He 
of their expectations on the other side of the A ’ 
here the prospect Iseven more gloomy than on the sunny slopes 
of Jamaica, now choked with weeds, or the & 
Guiana, fast relapsing into slave- has been 


ungle. the 
doubled inextent, and led in horrors, 
globe, by the choonerous nei and the saerings of the afi 
race, uoder European cupidity, are age lacompnest — 
than when the philanthropy a Wilberforce Ciarkeon firey 
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their relief. The rapid decline in the agricultural 
interfered fe British West India islands has given an impulse 
we slave colonies which 1s almost incredible, and aug- 
wrntad, co an extent which itis Diveous to think of, both the 
of blacks who are annually torn from their homes and 
pone dren in Africa, and the barbarity with which they are 
don their passage to the American shores. ee " : 
way, and one only, of stopping the infernal traffic exists; 
Ore is, enabling the British planter, with stationary slaves, 
ly improving in industry, to undersell the foreign slave- 
in the supply of the world wich sugar. That mie” 
simple, ju rogreasive met of nature-—- was in satisfac- 
» en the slave-trade must have declined, and per- 
wg in the course of ages expired, from the effect of the com- 
we of the British stationary serf with the foreign imported 
gave, when the whole progress Was stopped by the emancipa- 
tion act; our own islands reduced to ruin; our own slaves re- 
to savage life; and a new impulse, to wnich philanthropy 
gan assign no limits, communicated to the execrable traffic in 
flesh.”’ cs 


| might refer to other testimony; but the extracts 
ghich I have read are sufficient to show the effects 
of emancipation madness in the British West India 
jlands, and on the African slave-trade—efiects 
hich were doubtless not foreseen until it was too 
ite to recall the fatal act by which the fairest and 
richest portion of the British empire hasbeen ruined, 
and incalculable evils inflicted on the cause of hu- 
manity. Itis certainly a political anomaly, that, 
while England has, at such heavy sacrifices, at- 
tempted to assert the rights of the African race, the 
yice of humanity should not have reached her 
from the East. Ispeak not of the China war; but 
Jallude to the suffering millions in British India, 
trodden down and eagrenee by British avarice: I 
allude to the oceans of blood which she has shed in 
that unhappy country; tothe unjust and remorseless 
wars which she has waged against a weak and 
timid race; to the slave-trade itself, as it exists 
where her influence is paramount. I read from a 


late paper: 

“THz MODE OF CONDUCTING THE SLAVE-TRADE IN BriTIsH 
Ispia.—The following is part of astatement made by the lead- 
erof a gang of slavers on the coast of Malacca, as quoted in a 
jateepeech of Lord Brougham. It will be recollected that, if 
notactually subjected, British influence is paramount in that 
country, — capital was taken in 1807, and is still retained 

land: 

abamy home with a gang of forty Thugs, and proceeded 
to Husseagunge, where Heera Dass and Rookmunee went to 
the city of Muttra, for the purpose of buying some clothes, and 
succeeded in winning the confidence of four travellers—two 
menandtwo women—with their three children, whom they 
brought with them to our encampment. After passing two 
days with us, Teella Dass, Mudhoo Dass, Byragees, and Dewa 
Hookma, Teelake, Gungaram, Brinjarahs, Balluck Dass, Chut- 
ter Dass, Neput Dass, and Hunooman Dass, prevailed on the 
owe to accompany them to the banks of the Jumna, and 
murdered the four elderly travellers, ina garden near the vil- 
lageof Gokool. After throwing their bodies into the Jumna. 
they took their three children to the tanda, or encampment, of 
Dewa Brinjarah, near the village of Kheir, and sold the two fe- 
male children for forty rupees, and the male for five rupees.’ 
One of them, a woman, says: ‘We now went off to Thunei- 
ser, where we encamped in a grove on the bank of a tank; and 
here several parties of travellers were inveigled by the wives 
of the leaders of our gangs to come and take up their lodgings 
with us: 1, A Chumar, with three daughters, one thirty years 
of age, and the others young. 2. The widow of a carpenter 
tnd her son, ten years of age. 3. A Brahminand his wife, with 
ove beautiful daughter fourteen years old, another five, and a 
masix yearsof age. 4. A Brahmin and his wife, with one 
daughter about fourteen, another twelve, and ason three years 
of age. These travellers lodged for two or three days among 
the ents of the Naeks and Brinjarahs; after which, we all went 
one morning to a village in the territory of the Toorooee Rajah; 
1 forget his name. Here very heavy rain fell at night, and 

the country, and we got no rest. The next morning 

We went to a village on the bank of the canal, still in the same 
‘scountry. The next day we went to a village on the 
bank of tie Jamna; and two hours afier night, Kaner-Dass 
that we should go down to the sacred stream of the 
umna, say Our prayers,aniremainthere. They all went down 
accordingly, leaving me, Roopla, andhis second wife (Rook- 
munee) at the village. They murdered the seven men and 
Women, and threw their bodies into the river; but who killed 
them, or how they were killed, I know not. The Chumar and 
hiseldest daughter, the two Brahmins and th ir wives, and the 
‘arpenter’s widow, were all murdered. They brought the n ne 
back to us a watch and a half before daylight. They 

Were all crying a good deal after their parents, and we quieted 
W way we could with sweetmeats and playthings. 
e came to reg and encampedinthe grove. Adaugh- 
letand son of the Brahmins were extremely beautiful, and 
We left with Dhyan Sing for sale.’ Lord Brougham con- 
unved; but, from the low tone in which he spoke, and from the 
wee ander which he labored, he was almost inaudible. 
ot him to speak as follows: ‘I have no language 

Thave no power of speech wherewith to give utterance to the 
wed feelings of pity and horror which must arise in the breast 

every man at such atrocities as these. But it isnot necessary 

me to add one word to the account which I have read to your 

p*. Idefy the most powerful orator to paint these atroci- 
colors more striking—to place them in a light more ap- 
they receive from the simple statement of the facts 

aa Steeped in blood, no nation of the earth—nay, not 
herself—ever presented more appalling examples of the 

és to take away life—of the utter indifference as to the 
away of life—which distinguishes this cruel, this revolt- 


ati has Lord Brougham said in the above ex- 
wat, “IT defy the most’ powerful orator to paint 
“ee atrocities in colors more striking—to place 
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them in a light more appalling—than they receive 
from the simple statement of the facts themselves.” 

But to return from this digression. 1 cannot be- 
lieve that there can be a war, or even a serious 
difficulty, between two mations having so many 
motives to preserve their amicable relations, upon 
a point like this. Politicians, like other individ- 
uals, may affect sentiment, and use set phrases about 
the interests of humanity ; but the age is too utili- 
tarian to sacrifice real advantages upon a question 
of not more importance than is involved in the 
controversy of whether the cruisers of either, en- 
gaged in the suppression of the African slave-trade, 
shall be allowed by visitation, and, if necessary, by 
examination, to ascertain the nationality of a sus- 
picious vessel bearing the flag of the other. Both 
nations are, I believe, equally sincere in their en- 
deavors to suppress this trade. But I would make 
no concession upon the subject; and if England 
attempts the exercise of a right to which she is not 
entitled by the law of nations, she should be held 
responsible for the consequences. We know that 
her disposition is to encroach on the maritime 
rights of all nations; and if the permit be an inch, 
there is danger she will claim an ell. 

I rejoice that there is no evidence of the exist- 
ence of the African slave-trade to this country, even 
to the minutest extent. I live in the centre of the 
slaveholding States, and represent one of the wealth- 
iest agricultural districts in the Union, bordering 
for many miles on the ocean, where slaves have 
always been in active demand; but I never have, 
to the best of my knowledge, seen or even heard of 
an African imported, since the law of Congress 
— the African slave-trade first went into 
effect. 


But, previous to the year 1808, who were the 
people in this country prmeigally engaged in the 
African slave-trade, and who fattened on its profits? 
The people of that section of country now repre- - 
sented in part by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. The people of that section where there now 
‘exists an organized body of men by whom we of 
the South are slandered and denounced for hold- 
ing slaves; by whom the freemen of the South are 
represented as a set of monsters, without religion, 
without humanity, without true virtue of any sort; 
who have their agents wherever they can venture 
to spread their moral poison, and by whom thous- 
ands of communications are almost daily published, 
calculated to produce heartburnings and jealousies 
between the different sections of the country, and to 
excite our slaves to murder and insurrection. 


Because we refuse to these incendiaries, who 
‘have assumed the garbs of religion and humanity 
the more effectually to injure our reputations and 
disturb our peace, the privilege of having their 
slanders read at that desk and debated on this floor, 
the gentleman says that he had as well attempt to 
“ reason with a whirlwind,” and accuses us of 
having adopted “ an execrable rule that is dri- 
ving this Union to its dissolution.” 

It is too late, Mr. Chairman, to diseuss the policy 
of the course adopted by our predecessors and fol- 
lowed by ourselves, upon the subject of abolition 
petitions. Whether originally wise or not,a retreat 
from the position assumed upon this subject would 
be regarded by the abolitionists as an evidence 
that their principles were spreading on this floor, 
and would encourage them to persevere in their wild 
and destructive projects against the peace of the 
South and the integrity of the Union. On the other 
hand, if this and successive Congresses persevere 
in the 2st rule, or in any other ef a similar char- 
acter, they will, notwithstanding their lamentations 
for the fancied sufferings of others—notwithstand- 
ing their pharasaical assumption of superior piety— 
ultimately abandon their schemes as unattainable 
through an American Congress, and we be spared 
from the agitation of this dangerous and exciting 
subject—the most portentous that has ever been 
agitated in the history of the world. How favor- 
ably does the conduct of those Representatives from 
the non-slaveholding States who have, by their 
conduct, held out to their fellow-citizens of the 
South an assurance that their constitutional rights 
shall not be invaded through this House, contrast 
with that of the gentleman and his associates, who, 
although themselves generally unaffected by the 
abolition fanaticism, pursue a course which is cal- 
culated to pee iscord between the different 
sections of the Union, and to encourage the enemies 
of our institutions at home and abroad to persevere 
-in their efforts to sow the seeds of dissension among 
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ust With one or two worthy exceptions, the Whig 
party of the non-s!aveholding States vote with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts upon this subject; 
with two or three exceptions,-the members of the 
Democratic party are to be found on the other side. 
I flatter myself that, since the vote on the re- 
ception of the petitions from abolitionists to dis- 
solve the Union, we shall have many more of 
the first named party voting with us on this ques- 
tion; for surely they cannot, in the face of their re- 
corded votes upon the reception of those petitions, 
any longer say that it is a malter of conscience with 
them to receive and consider all petitions. Should 
the parties, however, continue divided, as they have 
hitherto been, on this subject, the South will not 
long doubt with which it is her true interest to 
unite. The friends of the Union everywhere will 
not long doubt in the triumph of which there wilt 
be the greatest security for its preservation. 

There are one or two gentlemen on this floor 
from the slaveholding States who, although they 
believe we are under no obligation to receive or 
consider abolition petitions, do, nevertheless, vote 
for their reception—in part, I believe, from motives 
of conciliation, and in part because they think that 
the South should understand the true position of 
Northern gentlemen on the subject; that she may, if 
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necessary, buckle on her armor and prepare for de- 
fence. With deference, I think these gentlemen 
are wrong. The cloud of abolition may lower and 
threaten; but if not allowed to burst in this Hall, it 
will lower and threaten in vain. The philanthro- 
pists, as they are called, may lash each other’s en- 
thusiasm into fury by false representations of the 
sufferings of the slave; but if excluded from this 
Hall, their fury will be impotent, and the country 
go on to flourish and prosper as though it did not 
contain within its bosom a single enemy to its insti- 
tutions. (I use the word “institutions,” instead of 
“one of its institutions;” for the true question which 
lies at the bottom of their movements is—not eman- 
cipation, bat—dissolution of the Union.) If 1 were 
confident that the reference of such petitions would 
produce the most favorable report for the South that 
can be imagined, I would be found where I am now. 
Such action on the part of this House, no matter 
what might be the nature of the report, would only 
produce excitement at the South, and encourage the 
abolitionists to persevere in their schemes. Such 
was the effect of the celebrated report of the com- 
mittee some years ago, of which Mr. Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, was chairman; and such would be 
the only effect now. Whenever a proposition is 
made to refer and report upon such petitions, you 
will find every abolitionist on this floor voting for 
it, no matter whether the reference be to a commit- 
tee exclusively of Northern or Southern gentlemen, 
or to a committee composed in part of both. I call 
upon gentlemen from the South, who have hitherto 
voted for the reception of such petitions, to con- 
sider well what they do. This is a question to us 
of self-preservation, that rises above all written or 
constitutional Jaw. The assassin’s dagger is aimed 
at our hearts. Shall we bare our bosoms to receive 
the stroke, or shall we manfully resist? Do not, 
gentlemen, allow the rights of your constituents to 
hold their property to be discussed on this floor. If 
you do, their bloody hearthstones may hereafter tell 
the tale of your folly and of their misfortune. 


To those gentlemen from the non-slaveholding 
States, who have had the manliness to put the aboli- 
tionists at defiance, and vote for the exclusion of 
their petitions, 1 would say: Allow not your minds 
to be seduced by any technical construction of that 
amendment to the Constitution which provides that 
Congress shall make no law prohibiting the “ right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

If slavery is a grievance, it is a grievance to 
those States and Territories where it exists; and it 
is an abuse of language to say thatthe incendiaries 
and agitators and disunionists in the non-slave- 
holding States, who endeavor to propagate their 
disorganizing doctrines here, are people who 
“peaceably assemble to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.” But admit, for ar- 
gument’s sake, that in this lam wrong: when the 
people have assembled and petitioned, their consti- 
tutional privilege upon this subject has been f.l- 
filled. When the petitions are presented here, our 
privileges commence, and we have the right to dis- 
pose of them in any manner that we may think 
proper. What has been more common, from the 
commencement of the Government, than to lay @ 
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petition upon the table, u its first presentatio 


pon D 
without allowin it to be debated, read, or referred? 


There is scarcely a gentleman in this House who 
has not voted to dispose of single petitions in this 
way; and, if it is constitutional thus to dispose of 
single petitions, why not dispose of a class of them, 
all relating to the same subject, in the same man- 
ner? Where is the substantial difference, in 
point of constitutional right, between refusing to 
receive a petition, and refusing to consider it? 
And yet who has ever supposed the Constitution 
violated when a petition, upon its presentation, has 
been laid upon the table, without allowing a mo- 
ment’s time for explanation? The truth is, as was 
well remarked by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. C. J. Incerscut,] at the extra session, 
undue importance has been attached in this coun- 
try to the right of petition, by confounding it with 
the right of petition as it exists under Governments 
where the only political right that the people have 
is the right of petition. Do not gentlemen degrade 
their constituents when they attach so much import- 
ance to a right which is more properly the right of 
a slave than of a freeman? 

There are other grounds upon which the twenty- 
first rule must be admitted to be perfectly constitu- 
tional. Few gentlemen on this hoor will contend 
that Congress is bound to receive a petition, the 
subject-matter of which it has no constitutional 
right to legislate upon; and still fewer, I trust, who 
will contend that Congress has the right to legislate 
upon the subject of abolition. As regards the States, 
abolitionists and all admit that Congress cannot 
legislate. As regards the District of Columbia, 
all, I presume, but rabid abolitionists, will admit 
that we are bound, both by good faith and constitu- 
tional obligations, not to legislate upon the subject. 
As regards Florida, we are bound not only by the 
obligations of the Constitution, which will not per- 
mit us any more to destroy or injure the property 
of the citizen in his slavethan in his horse or farm; 
but, also, by express treaty stipulation and the obli- 
gations of the Missouri compromise. So far as 
the twenty-first rule relates to the internal slave- 
trade, that question, if Iam not mistaken, is settled 
for us incidentally by the Supreme Court; and, if it 
is not, it must be-evident to every gentleman that 
the power of Congress over commerce is conserv- 
ative, and not destructive. 

I will allude to one more ground upon which this 
rule is defensible, and which, if I am not mistaken, 
I have often heard admitted by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts himself. Itis this: “Petitions dis- 
respectful in their language, or insulting to the 
House. or to any of its members, ought not to be 
received.” All abolition petitions are disrespectful 
and insulting to every slaveholder, and to the Rep- 
resentatives of every slaveholding community on 
this floor. Whether so expressed or not; they are 
all based upon the most injurious assumptions. 


How can you more effectually insult the Represent- * 


atives of the slaveholding States than by represent- 
ing our constituents and ourselves to be in the 
daily and constant perpeiration of “a crime that 
must bring down the just judgments of God upon 
us 7” 

But perhaps we should be tolerant to the aboli- 
tionists; and, although the twenty-first rule is con- 
stitutional, agree to receive and refer their petitions. 
We have frequently been told that they are philan- 
thropists, who have no intention to excite our 
slaves to insurrection; but only to convince their 
masters that it is their duty to liberate and admit 
them to the privileges of citizens. This argument 
may do very well for a philanthropist of the aboli- 
tion school, but certainly not for a statesman. 

Let us inquire, if it be possible to do so seriously, 
what would be the consequence of adopting so 
bright ascheme? Evidently, the extermination of 
the African or European race in the present slave- 
holding States, or a vile amalgamation that would 
convert our population into a drove of mulattoes, 
Let the philanthropists who can see no distinction 
in color, thus, if they think proper, stain their pos- 
terity; but the morals of the South are tormed of 
different materials, and Southern pride will never 
stoop tothis. No, sir; rather let us endure the hor- 
rors of a servile war, urged on by British emissa- 
ries and American fanatics; rather let the plains of 
the South be drenched in blood; rather let her vil- 
lages and cities and farm houses smoke in ruins, 
with their present happy population buried beneath 
them: in short, rather let the negro race rule from 
the Susquehanna to the Sabine, than submit to so 
foul a degradation, But why do I draw this pic- 


ture? It can never be realized. There is one 

uestion, and one only, which lies at the bottom of 
this subject—and that is, the dissolution of the Union. 
And in relation to that, L.say, rather let the Union 
be dissolved, even came it the last hope of politi- 
cal liberty should perish from the face of the earth. 

To a casual observer it must appear ludicrous to 
treat the movements of these wild enthusiasts with 
serious notice. Let them alone, say some well- 
meaning gentlemen on this floor. Do not allow 
them to strengthen their cause, by involving it with 
the right of petition; and the flame which they have 
enkindled will soon expire of its own accord. Let 
their petitions be received and debated, and their 
impracticable projects will vanish before the light 
of reason, as the misis of the morning before the 
full-orbed sun. 

Have you read history, Mr. Chairman, with so 
little observation as to listen for a moment to the 
voice of thissiren? The history of all ages shows 
that reason is no match for fanaticism. As well 
may the sailor aitempt by his whistle to drown the 
voice of the tempest that buries the ship upon which 
he depends for safety, as by reason to attempt to 

uell the storm of fanaticism. Fanaticism is a 

ury, lashing with a whip of scorpions the passions, 
fears, and terror-stricken consciences of her devo- 
tees. If reason were a match for fanaticism, where 
would be the absurdities with which humanity is 
outraged? where would be the false idolatrous wor- 
ship with which the world is filled? where would 
be the bloody car of Juggernaut—the Grand Lama 
of Thibet—the American Anti-slavery Society, or 
its advocates here? 

Mr. C., in tracing the rise and progress of the 
Anti-slavery Society in this country, and in glan- 
cing at the agitation on the Missouri question, took 
occasion to condemn the compromise which was at 
last adopted on that subject as unconstitutional; and, 
so far as the slave-holding States were concerned, 
unjust. Unconstitutional, because Congress has no 
authority to refuse to a State applying for admission 
into the Union, the right to incorporate in her con- 
stitution any institution authorized by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or enjoyed by any of the 
States. Unjust, so far as the South is concerned, 
because it proposes to confine slavery within par- 
ticular limits; and thus not only prospectively to 
weaken the relative influence of the slave-holding 
States in the national councils, but, in effect, denies 
to their cilizens who may be slave-holders the priv- 
ilege of emigrating with their property to any of the 
Territories of the United States north of a certain 
degree of latitude. 

Mr. C. also alluded to the impulse which the 
Anti-slavery Society received in this country from 
the British West India emancipation acts, which 
had not only prostrated the rights of the West India 
planters, rendered the most fertile colonies on the 
face of the earth comparatively unproductive, and 
conferred incalculable evil upon the slaves them- 
selves—who, released from the control of their 
masters, (better for them than the control of the 
law,) are retrograding in morals and civilization— 
but is represented upon the authority of the British 
Review, already quoted, as having doubled the 
African slave-trade in extent, and quadrupled it in 
horrors. 

This respectable Review is not only one of the 
ablest periodicals in the world, but it is also one of 
the ablest supporters of the pane of the Peel 
administration. And although the present Ministry 
may find it impracticable to restore England to the 
condition from which she has been reduced by the 
unwise measures of their predecessors—which has 
not only destroyed her most valuable colonies, but 
has nurtured a spirit among the masses at home, 
beneath whoSe influence her time-honored institu- 
tions may ultimately fall—he hoped they would take 
warning from the example, and at once renounce 
doctrines which, however they may sound in theory, 
when inconsiderately introduced into practice, never 
fail to produce disastrous effecis. 

Hear what Napoleon—a man whose name has 
filled the world, and of whom it was once truly 
said, “that at his approach competition fled as from 
the approach of destiny’~-has said on an analogous 
subject: 

Had any of your philosophic Liberals come out to Egypt to 
a liberty to the blacks or the Arabs, I would have hung 
jim up to the mast-head. In the West Indies, similar enthusi- 
asts have delivered over the whites to the ferocity of the blacks; 
and yet they complain of the victima of such madness being 
discontented. How is it possible to give liberty to Africans, 
when tity are destitute of any species of civilization, and ig- 
norant even of what a colony or a mother country is? Do you 
suppose that, had they been aware of what they were doing, 


t would have given liberty to the blac 
Bar few persons, of that time, ‘were culfcienty fra 38 
foresee the results; and feelings of humanity are ever p...” 
ful with excited imaginations. But now, after the expemmt® 
fa good fash: ft can be tho seault only of Cverwente, ae 
ites or hypocrisy.” P rr well con 
Mr. C. spoke of the insignificance of the Anti. 
lavery Society, at its first organization, ten or ty, 
years ago; .which, atits first meetin » Scarcely nog, 
bered a score of men, women, and boys, combj 
Its members were, however, stimulated 
zeal of mad enthusiasm; and, finding their sen, 
ments uncongenial with the people of this Country 
they sought for and obtained a foreign influence 
They sent their agents to England, who traveljg 
over the kingdom, and denounced, in the mog 
measured terms, and with the vilest epithets net 
the American slaveholders only, but the Amer 
Colonization Society. And here he would menticg 
an incident, strongly illustrative of the influence ¢ 
these two societies in promoting their professed 
jects. There resided in his neighborhood a p. 
spectable old bachelor, (if an old bachelor can ty 
respectable, ) a conscientious, good man, who, by, 
long life of industry and frugality, had accumnlatg 
considerable property. This gentleman was th 
owner of about forty slaves, all of whom, unde 
the auspices of the Colonization Society, he liberate, 
and sent to Liberia; where, so far as he was jp. 
formed, they are still, living happily, and extend 
the influence of civilization and religion in the} 
of their fathers. But mark the change which took 
place in the sentiments of this good man! A fey 
years afterwards, the Anti-slavery Society was or. 
ganized, and commenced spreading its incendia 
publications. Meetings were called at the Sout 
Slavery, as it exists among us, was discussed inal] 
its relations. Those who felt uncomfortable x 
slaveholders had their compunctions removed; anj 
this very gentleman, who had libera‘ed all his 
slaves, again purchased the same description 
property, to the number of about twenty; held them 
in bondage while he lived; and left them, by leg. 
acy, to distant relations, 


Mr. C. also spoke of the English emissdries who 
had been sent to this country, commencing withthe 
vagabond Thompson and ending with the notorious 
Sturge: all of them, no doubt, paid with English 
gold to sow the seeds of dissension among us. He 
did not say that any of these emissaries were secret 
agents of the British Government. He did not, in 
deed, believe that they were. . But still it wasne 
impossible; for, notwithstanding her admirab 
situation for a naval power, and her present naval 
superiority, England is not blind to the growing in 
portance of the marine of this country; and many 
apprehend, if this Union continues, that the time 
is not distant when we may wrest from her gri 
the trident which she has so long borne over 
sea. : 

He need not refer the reader of modern hist 
to the fact, that during a time of peace be 
England and Denmark, Lord Nelson, acting und 
the secret orders of his Government, given in 
lation of national faith, attacked and almost 4 
tirely destroyed. the navy of Denmark, then lying 
at anchor in the port of her capital. And was 
impossible—indeed, was it improbable—if actuaiet 
now by similar counsels, that the British Gove 
ment may, from similar motives, send secret. age 
to this country, for the pope of sowing the see 
of dissension among us? e know, at all 
that the abolitionists have, within the last! 
months, openly raised the standard of disunion. 

Does not the suggestion of a foreign init 
receive strong corroboration from the worlds 
vention, held a little more than a year agoat 
don, at which presided Prince Albert, the husb 
of her Britannic Majesty, the King consort 0 5% 
land, and to which the American Anti-slavery 
ciety sent delegates, who openly did all in ™ 
power to excite prejudice against their own 0 
try? Americans (said Mr. C.) who can thus 
themselves with a foreign influence to overt!’ 
our institutions, are not merely errorists 12 Op! 
and fanatics in religion, but they are enemies 
Constitution and traitors to the country; and of! 
upon the patriotism of the North, as well as 
South, to unite in checking this hydra 
the bud. 

But leaving out of consideration, for the 
the treasountte connexion which this soe 
formed with an inimical fo infecnr 
proceed to show that some such rule as 0 | 
which the gentleman has denounced 4s ‘ 
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ow the South only, but the whole Union, into vio- 
commotion; that it isof sufficient importance to 
ourted by a powerful political party in the non- 
veholding States; and that it commands a ful- 


€ was j ; : ; 
= mupon which are wielded three of the most pow- 


eXtendi 


n the la inl agents in the conduct of hwwman affairs—fa- 
hich took ammicism, money, and a press, . 

! A feyfE weare true to ourselves, there may be but lit- 
'y Was or. fame danger. If the Representatives of the South 
neendiary mmesent aD unbroken phalanx, and determine that, 
he South, mme Weal come wo, the rights of their constituents 
ssed in all Ammold their property shall not be discussed on this 
ortable asfammpr, there may be but little danger. But if weare 
oved: anjmmmided, we will discourage our friends at the 
d all his b. Ifa portionof us insist that we shali fold 
ription offjm™ arms in indolent security, and depend upon our 
held thenfammmles being fought by others—if we allow this 
|, by leg. fmpase to be converted into an auxiliary abolition 


ety, under the shallow pretext that allthey want 
be “right of petition,’—there is danger the most 
minent. 

Whatare the most prominent dangers ? 


aries who 
1g with the 


; First, 
eta m the increasiifg influence of this society, which 
o US oe yere long control the elections at the North, 
g us. 


is danger to the Union. 
sk therea man here with heart so dead as not to 


grateful that his lot has been cast in thisland of 
ry? Is there one here, with spirit so humbleas 


vere secret 
lid not, ine 
it was no 
admirable 


sent naval (0 feel proud that he is the citizen of a country 
owing im.fammose Government is the admiration, whose growth 
and manyfame prosperity are the wonder, of the world?—whose 
t the time and stripes are borne in triumph over every 
her grasp and ensure-respect to the American name in 
over evel most distant parts of the earth?—a country which, 


t, and glorious, and powerful as she is, is, if 


rn historyfme Union continues, but an infant Hercules in the 
e betweenmedle. 
ting underfmalthough it may not be wise in us to indulge the 
ven in vio that our Republic will be exempt trom the 
almost ex-fmmmmon fate of nations;—although, indeed, the un- 
then lying@mcome conviction may force itself upon our 
nd was itf@™mds, that our admirable system of government is 
if actuated mined ultimately to meet the fate of all other hu- 
h Govern- MBO institutions,—it is certainly legitimate to hope 
cret agent's, When ages yet to come shall have rolled their 
yg the seeds mse in the tide of time, the political liberty and 
all ever on of these States will still continue. 
e last our aspirations, however, for the Union be 
sunion. elvent as they may, this isa question which we 
. influence yield, even if that greatest of all political 
rorid’s 0 is eXcept the loss of our liberty, should be the 
ugo at Loneaaeain consequence—the dissolution of the Union. 
he husban@™, sir; let us differ as we may upon the subject of 
sort of Eng ving abolition petitions, every man who treads 
slavery SoM Southern soi] is prepared to rally under the 
|] in theifMdard of Southern rights; and, if the hour of 
own cou should ever come, (which God grant it never 
thus ual ‘)hocitizen of a slaveholding State can doubt 
overthrotgime duty; and he who does not-endeavor to perform 
in opipid 4 coward ora traitor. If this Govern- 
emies to ut, hich was intended for the protection and 
. and | cil@M@elit of all, should ever unhappily be made the 
|} as of t nnel through which the institutions of the slave- 
treason IMIBC'Ng States are assailed, and the peace of our 


sides invaded, it is certainly not necessary to 


the prese Mout the course which self-preservation will 
society npel us to adopt. If our Northern brethren shall 
ence, » by the habitual agitation of this question on 
as the ORNS “oor, drive us from their embraces, the South 
as driviQ turn to the Sonth; she will open her arms, and 


“— now rising 


yond our south- 
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ern border with institutions like our own, willrush 
into her embrace. And thus, instead of the sup- 
posed evil which the excited imaginations of gen- 
Ulemen have conjured up in» this debate, “of the 
annexation of Texas to the Union,” Texas will be 
united to the southern portionof the Union. How 
far this Southern Confederacy may be extended be- 
yond the limits of Texas, 1] will not undertake to 
estimate, because I will make no estimate based 
upon the occurrence of un event so abhorrent to 
my feelings as a disruption of the present family of 
political sisters. 

The next danger to which I will advert, from 
the admission of abolition petitions by this House, is 
one of a physical character. 

I believe that our slaves areas light-hearteda race 
of beings as there is to be found on the face of the 
earth. They are, 1 think, generally pretty well 
contented with their condition; and will probably 
remain so, until taught differently by the officious 
intermeddling of those who, whether ignorantly or 
hypocritically, would most cruelly convert into a 
galling yoke that servitude which they have hith- 
erto borne with cheerfulness. The slaves of the 
South in general appear to entertain for their mas- 
ters and their families not only respect and esteem, 
but sincere friendship. They, however, exist 
among us a separate race, and are capable of being 
converted into our deadliest enemies. 

It would, sir, be indelicate io allude to a danger 
to the brave constituency represented on this floor 
by the gentlemen from the slave-holding States, if 
the danger was ene that could be repelled by gal- 
lantry. It is not, however, the open enemy, but 
the midnight murderer, of whom I speak. From 
generally concerted, extensive insurrections, we 
have scarcely any thing to fear; but the scene 
which was witnessed in Southampton, Virginia, in 
the district represented by my friend, Mr. Wise, in 
1831, is sufficient to convince us of the tragedies 
that may be perpetrated in particular neighborhoods 
by a few deluded, bloodthirsty wretches. Upon 
that occasion there were less than fifty slaves en- 
gaged; and ina single night, in a sparsely settled 
neighborhood, there were about fifty murders—the 
father, the mother, and babe being involved in an 
indiscriminate butchery. 


I will not insult the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] notwithstanding the inconsider- 
ate expressions which he has more than once used 
on this floor, by asking if, in his estimation, there is 
any attribute of the Deity, or any principle of hu- 
manity or religion, which would have impelled 
him to aid these deluded wretches in perpe- 
trating this horrid massacre? or whether, if in 
his power, he would not have been compelled, as a 
patriot, a man, and a Christian, to aid in sup- 

ressing them, and in asserting the supremacy of 
aw? I will not ask the gentlemantoreply. My 
own heart has already answered for him. And yet 
he must know thata repetition of such scenes is 
one of the probable consequences which must re- 
sult from the cruel delusions which such incendia- 
ry expressions are calculated to produce on our 
slaves, as well as from the consideration of aboli- 
tion petitions here. 


If, however, we believe the anti-slavery advo- 
cates, they would not purchase the emancipation of 
the blacks by the murder of the whites. Kind, ten- 
der-hearted gentlemen, pity it is that you should be 
so misrepresented! But in an account which was 
published some years ago by the National Intelli- 
gencer, of an attempt made by a slave inthis city to 
murder his own mistress, (a Mrs. Thornton,) and 
who, all the time that he was engaged in his hellish 
attempt, was repeating a publication which he had 
learned from an anti-slavery paper, and which, by 
its appeals to his passions, had turned him frantic— 
in the addresses whieh the abolitionists have recent- 
ly made, not to the masters, but to the slaves of the 
United States—and in resolutions which they have 
i at various of their meetings, we have some 
evidence of the truth of this declaration. Vile 
slanderers of the citizen reputation of the South, 
we believe you not; bnt, in your hypocritical tones, 
we recognise the bay of the bloodhound thirsting 
for our blood. 

As aspecimen of such meetings as have thrown 
off all reserve, I will quote a part of the proceedings 
unanimously adopted “at a meeting of the Liberty 

rty, held December 29th, 1841, at the town of 
Wiilamsburg, Kings county, New York:” 

‘*Whereas, we believe that American slavery is contrary to all 


Divine law, and that, to use the words of John Wesiry, ‘itis the 
sum of all villany:’ Therefore, 
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“Resolved, That should the slaves at the Sou'h endeaver to 
gaia their patural rights and liberty, ‘peaceably if they can, for- 
cibly if they must,’ we should not fee! bound to aid ia extin- 
guishing the sacred flame; but, in the worda of that noble- 
hearted Democrat, William Leggett, ‘we would pray that the 
BATTLE might go with the oppressed.’ 

“Whereas, the slave power, by striking down the tight of pe- 
tition, lynehing citizens ef the free North, breaking open the 
mails, and passing inspection and other arbitrary laws, is ma- 
king continual encrvachments upon the | berty of the States: 
Therefore, 


“Resolved, Tha’ it is hizhtime that these things should cease, 
for the time is fast approaching when slavery must be abotish- 
ed, by peaceable means, OR-————”’ 

Because we refuse to allow resolutions and peti- 
tions of this character to be received by this House, 
is it not monstrous that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts should endeavor to excile the prejudices of 
our brethren of the non-slaveholding States against 
us, by constantly declaring that the rights of the 
North are outraged, and that we are, by the “Qtst 
rule, driving this Union to its dissolution?’ How 
much better would it become him to use his great 
weight of character in endeavoring to soothe, in- 
stead of exciting, sectional prejudices?) Why will 
he persist in agitating this subject, when he has it 
in his power, by a different course, to become almost 
the “second savior of his country,” and, instead of 
being execrated by a portion, to have his memory 
embalmed in the grateful recollections of the people 
of all the States, both north and south? 

Having, as I think, successfully shown that the 
gentleman is wrong in his unqualified denunciation 
of the 2ist rule, I will now proceed to show that 
the prejudice so frequently attempted by himself 
and others to be excited against this institution, upon 
the ground that it is inconsistent with the principles 
of our Government, is equally unfounded. 

That the expressions used in the Declaration of 
Independence, that “all men are by nature equal,” 
&c., were intended to have no reference whatever 
to our slave population, is evident from the fact that 
slavery existed in this country at the time that decla- 
ration was made; and also from the fact, that those 
who adopted it were themselves slaveholders. The 
battles of the Revolution were no moxe fought for 
our slaves, nor have they under our Government 
any more political rights, than they would have if 
still wandering over the burning plains of Africa. 

So far from this institution being uncongenial 
with a Republican Government, it is more useful in 
such a Government than in any other; for, as para- 
doxical as it may appear on a superficial view, it is 
nevertheless capable of demonstration that domestic 
slavery produces equality and nurtures a spirit of 
liberty among the citizen population of a country. 
Where domestic slavery does not exist, ménial and 
domestic offices are performed by a portion of the 
poor among the citizen population; and this degra- 
dation of a tew affects the respectability of the en- 
tire class to which they belong. The poor and the 
rich thus become divided into classes; and the free- 
born and laboring poor, although perhaps more vir- 
tuous than their rich neighbors, are treated as infe- 
riors. I know that this evil is less perceptible in the 
non-slaveholding States of this Union than in any 
other part of the world where this institution does 
not exist, because the duties of domestic servants 
are in them performed to a great extent by colored 
people. I will, however, ask the gentlemen of the 
non-slaveholding States if this inequality does not 
exist, even among them,to an extent.which pre- 
cludes the poor farmer and laboring mechanic of 
the privilege of associating with the weal'hy upon 
terms of equality?) Whether, in other words, the 
poor are not only excluded as companions upon 
terms of equality at the tables and in the parlors of 
the rich, but whether if, intheir hours of recreation, 
they visit the premises of their rich neighbors, they 
are not compelled to associate with hostlers, cook 
wenches, chambermaids, and bootblacks? 

[Here several gentlemen from the non-slavehold- 
ing States dissented.] 

r. C. proceeded. This state of things, it is true, 
may not exist in the neighborhoods of particular 
gentlemen; but it is to some extent the necessary state 
of society where domestic slavery does not exist; and 
I will ask if such a state of society is congenial 
with the principles of a Government based on the 
broad foundation of equality in its citizen popu- 
lation? 

Equality among its citizens is the corner-stone cf 
a republic; and the spirit of independence which 
equality produces and cherishes is the Vestal that 
fans the an that burns on the altar of Liberty. And 
I defy contradiction when I say that an entire ex- 
emption from the performance of menial and de- 
grading offices produces equality, and nurtures a 
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spirit canes in the citizen population of a 
country. Edmund Burke, one of the most philo- 
sophic statesmen that the world has ever produced, 
when advocating in the British Parliament, in 
1775, a conciliatory course towards this country, 
made allusion to this tendency of domestic slavery. 
In speaking of its influence on the then Southern 


American colonies, (now the Southern States of 


the glorious old thirteen,) he said, “The haughtiness 
of domination combines with the spirit of freedom, 
fortifies it, and renders it invincible.” It is this in- 
fluence, sir, combined with another cause, which we 
have seen so fully exemplified in our own history, 
and which has so often first sounded the tocsin in the 
slaveholding States, when the course of events has 
threatened danger to the Constitution through the 
exercise of undelegated powers by the Federal 
head, 

Domestic slavery is not only denounced as anti- 
republican, but it is also condemned as irreligious. 
Not only has the gentleman from Massachusetts 
pronounced it a “sin and a misfortune,” but I have 
seen resolutions adopted at anti-slavery meetings, 
declaring that it was a “libel on Christianity to say 
that a slaveholder can be a Christian.” 

As I have already remarked, we are not sent 
here to convert this hall into a theological semina- 
ry, or to discuss questions of religion and morality; 
but, as such frequent allusions have been made to 
the “sin of slavery,” as it is called—with a view, I 
presume, of alarming the consciences of our con- 
stituents—I will ask, in what age of the world, in 
what state of society, under what religious dispen- 
sation, or under what form of government, has 
slavery not existed? In every age of the world, 
since our parents were driven out of the garden of 
Eden; in every state of society where man has made 
the first step in the march of civilization; under 
every form of government—patriarchal, monarchi- 
cal, ‘aristocratic, or republican; under every reli- 
gious dispensation—Pagan, Jewish, Mahomedan, 
or Christian; under the Jewish theocracy; in im- 
perial Rome; in democratic Greece; under the des- 
potisms of Asia, the monarchies of Europe, and the 
republics of North America;—domestic slavery has 
existed, 

Domestic slavery not only existed, but it existed 
in its most absolate form, at the time and under the 
government that our Saviour was born, lived, and 
was crucified; the master having not only the right 
to the personal services of his slave, but the right to 
take his life, without any form of trial whatever,— 
a right which was held so sacred, that it was uncon- 
trollable éven by the authority of the Roman Empe- 
ror; and remained uncontrolled by human law more 
than sixty years afler the commencement of the 
Christian era, when the inhuman practice of expos- 
ing slaves to wild beasts, without permission first 
obtained from the magistrate, was prohibited. 

Such was slavery when our Saviour lived, and 
when his first apostles preached his gospel. But, 
although frequently recognised, it is nowhere for- 
bidden within the lids ot the Bible. Among other 
things, to covet your “neighbor’s man servant or 
his maid servant” is forbidden; but slavery nowhere 
within the lids of the Bible. 

Do men profess to be the worshippers of the Al- 
mighty, and to believe that he has in mercy re- 
vealed his will to the fallen race of Adam, and 
dare to say that it is imperfectly done? 

But some may think that the golden rule, of 
“doing to others as we would that they should do 
unto us,” should be reduced literally into practice. 
I will not ask such persons to “take the beam out 
oftheir own eye.” I have, however, already shown 
that the effects of emancipation at the South would 
speedily terminate either in the extinction of the 
European or Atrican race there. And now | will 
ask these wiseacres, whether they suppose that free- 
dom would be a boon that would be accepted by the 
infirm and old, who, in their present condition, are 
fed, and clothed, and sheltered, and attended with 
as much care as the young and able-bodied? Or 
{rom what source do they suppose that the master 
would be able to preserve the feeble and superan- 
nuated from starvation, if the young and active 
were liberated?) The obligations between the mas- 
ter and slave are reciprocal ; and every slave knows 
that he has as great a right to demand from his 
masier a comfortable support in his old age, as the 
master has to demand from him a moderate degree 
ot labor in his youth. ; 

"to judge from the situation of. the negro race in 
Africa, as described by all travellers, no man of 
candid mind can doubt that our slaves have been 
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benefited by the exchange. Their situation is not 
only better than that of the abject African negro in 
his native land, laboring under the most savage 
barbarism and degrading superstitions that ever 
iettered the imagination or corrupted the heart, but 
I doubt if they do not constitute the best provided- 
for laboring class on the face of the earth—except 
only the white laboring people of our own country, 
where lands are still happily so cheap that they are 
easily procured by the frugal and industrious. 
Their situation will certainly compare advan- 
tageously with that of the starving countrymen of 
the Irish demagogue, notwithstanding that he has 
pronounced us ‘“‘the felons of the human race” for 
allowing this institution to exist on our soil. I do 
not know a slave that appears to be in want of the 
substantial comforts of life, and I scarcely know 
one that does not appear to be contented with his 
condition. By this institution they have been res- 
cued from the dark cloud of ignorance and super- 
stition which overshadows benighted Africa. By 
it they have been converted from savages into civil- 
ized beings; many of them from Paganism to 
Christianity; all of them from the grossest idolatry 
to a knowledge of thetrue God. Can you doubt 
that they have been benefited by the exchange? 

I have never visited Europe; but I have seen pic- 
tures of the distress, of the suffering condition of 
much of her population, that would draw tears of 
compassion from our very slaves. Who has not 
read, by every arrival from Great Britain for the 
last year, the most heart-rending accounts of the 
frightful distress prevailing among the poor in her 
manufacturing districts, where hundreds and thous- 
ands of our fellow-creatures dre suffering for the 
want of bread? In the language of their own papers, 
“The means of employment taken away, the doors 
of the workshop closed in insolvency, and the gates 
of the factory chained fast by bankruptcy, starva- 
tion meets the fathers of families when they return 
to their homes; and if they fly from the cries of 
their children to seek relief abroad, there is naught 
to greet them in the streets but despair.” In many 
parts of the kingdom, persons are said to be actually 
dying of starvation. 

The abolitionists of Great Britain may unite 
with the abolitionists of this country in shedding 
crocodile tears over the fancied sufferings of the 
African race; but when I compare the situation of 
our well-fed, contented slaves, with the famishing 
condition of the millions of their countrymen who 
are without employment or the means of support, 
it appears to me that there is much more occasion 
furtheir sympathies at home. In view of the con- 
dition of things existing there, it appears to me that 
a system in which the law and humanity both com- 
bine to ensure a comfortable support to the laborer 
when he is no longer able to work, is, at least, as 
consonant with the principles of justice and hu- 
manity as that which employs him for a bare sub- 
sistence as long as his labor is profitable to the em- 
ployer, and then turns him out to starve. 

l feel that lowe some apology to the committee 
for having occupied so much of its time in answer- 
ing incidental remarks of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, upon subjects so irrelevant to the ques- 
tion before it; but remarks of the same character 
have so frequently been made by the gentleman and 
others without reply, that I determined no longer to 
remain a silent spectator. Some gentlemen may 
think that I havetaken extreme positions; but [have 
given to the subject much consideration, and have 
said nothing in the course of my remarks that I 
would, if in my power, recall. 

There are still other remarks of the gentleman 
upon which I am disposed to touch; but as several 
gentlemen are evidently anxious to be heard in re- 
ply to him, and as the debate must, under the rule of 
the House, soon terminate, I will yield the floor to 
another. Before I do so, however, permit me to re- 
turn my thanks to those patriotic gentlemen from 
the non-slaveholding States who have hitherto done 
all in their power to prevent this body being made 
the channel of incendiarism between the abolition- 
ists of the North and the slaves of the South, I ex- 
hort them to persevere in well-doing. The perma- 
nency of the Union depends upon our maintaining 
the position which, through their aid, we have been 
enabled to assume, 


Notre A.—There was a part of Mr. Apams’s 
speech to which it was my intention to have re- 
plied; but, in my anxiety not to occupy an undue 

rtion of the time allotted by a resolution of the 
{ouse to the debate, a note which I had taken, and 
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upon which I intended to base the r 
seesentian. “Ply, we 
He had stated, in effect, that, “in the event 
of the slaveholding States applying to Con 
suppress insurrection, Congtess would oben 
nd plenary jurisdiction over the subject of le > 
in such States, and might abolish it.” — 
The note which I had taken upon this part of y: 
remarks, and which escaped my observation : 
this: “A portion of the people of the State of R 
Island are said to be at this time in a state of — 
rection. Suppose thatshe should a ply to Coan 
to suppress this insurrection: would the oceurren 
of such an event confer on Congress the yj ht + 
abolish the government of Rhode Island, or oT 
her institutions?” ae 
Note B.—As a further evidence of t 
effect of emancipation-madness on the product} 
of the British West India islands, I refer to 
following paragraph, which has within the last fe 
days appeared in several of the public prints: 
“EXTRACRDINARY CHANGE —The island of Jamaica fo 
exported a large quantity of sugar; now, itis iMported into the 
island. Mr. J.,a respectable and enterprising merchantof i 
city, within four months shipped a large quantity of eugar 
Jimaica. The article sold so well, and toso gond a hy 
he is preparing to repeat the adveoture.”—N, Y. Amite 


SPEECH OF Mr. DAVIS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In the House of Representatives, April 27, 19 
The amendment to the apportionment bill 
quiring the election of Representatives to ty 
place in each State by single district, bein 
under consideration in Committee of the Whol 


Mr. DAVIS addressed the committee as follows 

Mr. Cuairman: I am gratified by the discusig 
to which the amendment now under consideraiic 
has given rise. The principle involved is iy 
tant; and, as it has never yet been imbodied jn} 
legislation of Congress, I think it is due to i 
country that it shoald be fully examined, 
proposition is—to establish the single distriet s 
tem of electing members to this House, throughou 
the United States, in the pending apportionmey 
bill. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Co 
quit] treats the amendment as though it change 
the qualifications of members of this House, ani 
argues that we have not the power to make sy 
innovation. He confounds two subjects thatars 
wholly separate and distinct. This amendment r 
fers exclusively to the manner of holding elections 
and does not touch or contemplate any interme 
dling with the qualifications of candidates, Th 
subject is provided for by the Constitution in i 
following clause : 

“* No person shall be a Representative who shal 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five year 
and been seven years a citizen of the United Stateg 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitan 
of that State in which he shall be chosen.” 

Here are but three requisites, by the Constiti 
tion, to make a man eligible toa seat in this Honsej 
and Congress can neither add to nor subiract frou 
them. If they are im any way infringed by the 
proposed amendment, then I admit it would not be 
competent for us to pass it; or, if it should ever be 
et Rep ap as a part of the apportionment bill, id 
would, pro tanto, be inoperative and nugatory, 
Bat, sir, we pro 
upon the candidate or the Representative. Georg 
elects by general ticket, Kentucky by district; ye 
if the people see fit, they may choose all th 
Representatives from the same county or town. | 
this amendment shou'd be adopied, it will not 
terfere with their perfect right to do so, wheneve 
it is their will; but merely as to the mode of tt 
election. And the question arises, By what powel 
do we propose to make the regulation ? 

The first clause of the 4th section of the Cons 
tution is: 

“ The times, places, and manner of holding elee 
tions for Senators and Representatives shall be p 
scribed in each State by the Legislature tb 
butthe Congress may atany time, by law, make or alt 
such regu'ations, except as to the place of choosil 
Senators.” , 

This is all the written law upon the sul 
whether as it relates to the execution of the p 
by the State Legislatures or by Congress. | 
power exists potentially as concurrent in the Sis 
and Federal Legislatures, until it has beed 
whole ae executed by the latter; and) 
that far, be this execution complete or partial, 
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se to puree nothing operating 
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—iediction of Congress becomes exclusive. 


If 
= jr stfiation contained no such clause, the 
tof wers recognised by it would have been not only 
ten, Proper, but essentially necessary, to enable Congress 
ain {mm to carry into effect the expressly delegated power 


of legislation; and, consequently, as of the class 
of implied powers, it would have pertained to 
Congress exclusively. No State authority can 
assist in the appointment of any officer or func- 
tionary of the ederal Government, unless express- 
lv auihorized by the Constitution. Whatever 
ower, then, the State Legislatures may exercise 
over the subject, is derived wholly from the clause 
now under review. We cannot command or com- 
Ithe State Legislatures to make these regula- 
ons in relation to Federal elections; but, if Con- 
did not provide them, or in any part omitted 
them, it would be incumbent on the State Legisla- 
tres to take up the execution of the power, so far 
gs it was unexecuted. The Constitution devolves 
this obligation upon them; and the people would 
see to its execution so long as they were deter- 
mind to adhere to and sustain our glorious Govern- 
ment. Unless the Constitution itself had provided 
jor the times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions, it was indispensable that the State Legisla- 
tures should be so empowered—at least in relation 
tothe frst Congress. ‘That the States then in ex- 
istence should exercise this power before Congress 
could, as the Constitution had been framed, was 
unavoidable. It may be, that the Convention 
thought these ma‘ters would generally be as well 
attended to, and more satisfactorily to the people, 
by the State Legislatures ; and that these consid. 
erations, besides a repugnance to introduce such 
details into an instrument consisting of general 
rinciples, provisions, and powers, induced them 
Ce to allow State authority. But those sages 
did not intend to rely absolutely upon the Le- 
gislatures of the States, fur they conferred the 
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son same power upon Congress. They would not al- 
1. Th low any Legislature to malexecute these important 
rict sys fanctions without remedy; for they declared the 
oughon jurisdiction of Cougress, when asserted, to be par- 
ionmen amount and exclusive, and gave it both the form 
ir. Co of totality and detail. ° 

changei My friend from Virginia [Mr. Gucoin] argues 
US€, aM thatthe true meaning of this clause is, that the 
ike su State Legislatures shall, in the first place, and ex- 
that arg clusively, exercise this power; and Congress can 
ment r ouly execu e it in the event of failure on the part 
lection of the States ;—that this provisional authoriiy is 
termed conferred upon Congress merely to secure certain- 
» Thi ly elections to Congress. It seems to me that the 
0 in Wa Convention never looked to, or even contemplated, 
ho sted this total default of the State Legislatures; and 


that it would have been idle for them to make 


‘© Yearga provision for any such contingency, If it was 
d Sites their purpose that this power should be executed 
habitan by the State Legislatures without check or control, 
walt until it was abandoned by them, the reasonable 
Taead presumption is, that it would have been so express- 
; Honsel 


ed. They would not have been guilty of the folly 
of establishing this second alternate authority for 
Congress, because they knew, if the time ever ar- 
rived when the Legislatures of the States refused, 
ot the people would not compel them, to enact laws 
for the election of the members of this Honse, 
that the day of the dissolution of this Government 
was athand; and they never intended to provide 
for that rayless day. ‘No; it was primarily the ne- 
cessity of the case, and then convenience, that sug- 
gested to the Convention the thought of thas shar- 
ing this important power between Congress and 
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ioe the State Legislatures; and it was probably the 
cata *tpectation—and may be deduced from the lan- 
at powed gage used—ihat it would be exercised wholly and 


alone by the Legislatures, so long as it was done 


y Usly and properly. But it is not the renunciation 

e Con of the power by the State anthorities, or its total 
ing ele a only, which is provided for; but also its mal- 
ifm oe in each and every part. Is it reasonable 
coal oa the Convention would furnish a remedy, by the 
re oral mperisory action of Congress, for the refusal of 
aoe a late Legislatures to carry the power inio ef. 
tcl, or for the entire abuse of it, and noue for par- 

abi 2 evils of the same character, however grievous? 
oe tat Pennsylvania and New York were to es- 
- - ish, each for herself, the general-ticket system— 
the S ereby the last-named State, instead of having 
heen i Cre in this House on all important ques- 
andj +. Jat two votes, should have forty; and Penn- 
rtial, a oe should wield twenty-seven instead of three 


votes: I ask my friend from Virginia if this 
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would not be such an improper fulfilment of this 
power by those States as to illustrate the sound 
policy, and to require of Congress the exercise of 
the faculty of altering their legislation upon the 
subject, by abolishing their general ticket system 
of choosing members to this House ? 

My respected colleague [Mr. Unperwoon] has 
taken the ground that the legislation of the Gener- 
al and State Governments on this subject cannot be 
blended; and if Congress proposes to carry into 
effect this clause of the Constitution, it must do so 
fully, and cannot establish merely the district sys- 
tem, and leave the State legislation to regulate the 
remainder of the subject in its various bearings. 
If my friend will calmly examine this opinion for 
himself, I feel the most entire confidence that he 
will correct it. So far as this clause devolves 
power on Congress, it is to be exercised as one and 
indivisible—as a totality; or may we be governed 
by circumstances, by the exigency and sound sense 
of the case, and occupy a part of this complex sub- 
ject of legislation, and leave other parts to the State 

egislatures? The power is naturally and obvi- 
ously divided into two principal branches—one per- 
taining to the Senate, and the other to the House. 
No sound man will contend that Congress cannot 
legislate in relation to the election of Representa- 
tives, and entirely omit all regulations touching 
Senators. There might be the strongest considera- 
tions to change or abolish totally the State legisla- 
tion for the one, and no reason whatever to inter- 
fere with that providing forthe other. The States 
might (as many of them have) neglect to pass any 
laws prescribing the time, place, and manner of 
electing Senators; and the usages and practice by 
which these elections are conducted might be con- 
flicting or unjust, or frequently so impracticable as 
to prevent elections, and thus to compel Congress 
to take the matter into hand. Under such circum: 
stances, Congress would surely have the power to 
provide for the election of Senators, and might 
forego all provision fcr Representatives, 

Sut “ Congress may at any time, by law, make or 
alter such regulations” as may be “ prescribed in 
each State by the Legislature thereof.” Congress 
may do this, not only when the duty is not perform- 
ed by the States, Jut whenever il sees fit. To “make” 
or io “alter” here imports two distinct ideas and 
clacses of power; otherwise there would be two 
different terms, connected not by a copulative, but 
by a disjunctive conjunction, and carrying precisely 
the same sense. Such a blunder was not mace by 
the framers of the Constitution, and its existence Is 
rejected by the sound and practical meaning of the 
clause. To “ make,” implies the power to abolish 
and to change totally the State regulations ; to “al- 
ter,” means to modify or vary them in any part. 
The power imported in the term “ to alter,” is con- 
ferred upon Congress just as it exists, or could be 
exercised by the State Legislature itself. Itis not 
any particuiar limitation, or mode, or scope of al- 
ternation, with which Congress is invested; but 
every degree and form in which it is possible to 
exercise that power 1s confided to its discretion. 
Just as the State Legislaiures themselves may alter 
the regulations which they have made upon this 
subject, so the Constitution has said Congress may 
likewise, inasmuch as it is c!othed with the absolute, 
uncontrolled, and complete power of altering those 
regulations. 


What alteration of the State]aws would be effect- 
ed by the amendment under consideration? New 
Jersey, Georgia, Rhode Island, Alabama, New 
Hampshire, and Mississippi have adopted the gen- 
eral-ticket system. The number of their Repre- 
sentatives in this House may be changed by a new 
apportionment, and yet no further legislation by 
them will be necessary to enable those States to 
choose the proper number. Their system, until 
altered by their Legislatures or by Congress, is 
permanent. Ifthisamendment prevail, their laws 
will be so far altered as that the principle of the 


. general ticket is abolished; and ail their regulations 


as to time and place, and ali others as to manner, 
remain. Cuuld the Legislatures of these States 
mike this change? If they could, Congress can ; 
because Congress may exercise alj the powers, and 
precisely in the same form, which they may. I 
admit that the Jaws of Congress on this, as on all 
other subjects, must operate propria vigore. And 
so of the State laws. But all legislation is limited 
bythe intention of the law-making power, as indi- 
cated in the use of appropriate terms aud language. 
The purpose of this amendment is to abolish the 
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general-ticket system, ard to establish the district 
principle, and to leave the construction of the dis- 
tricts,and all other regulations pertaining to the 
manner of holding elections, to the State Legisla- 
tures So far as Congress occupied the ground, it 
is with predominant and exclusive authority; the 
State Legislatures can ouly take possession of what 
remains, But the question isasked, Willwe—have 
we the right to command the Legislatures to lay 
the States off into districts? Certainly not: nor is 
this proposed to be done. We mere'y change one 
feature of the regulations which several of the 
States have esiablished in relation to the manner 
of holding elections; the district or general-tieket 
system being of, and a part of, this manner. It is 
not necessary, nor would it be the most respectful 
mode, that the law which we may pass for this pur- 
pose should propose in terms to make such altera- 
tion. A provision incompatible with the State !aw, 
in whole or in part, would so tar make the change 
as effectively asthe most formal language. When 
we do thus much, what remains to be performed 
is then to be entered upon by the Staie Legisla- 
tures—not by our direction, but by the command of 
the Constitution. That instrument says, in sub- 
stance, the times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives, except so 
far as Congress may make them, or alter those pro- 
vided for by the States, ‘shall le prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof ;” and every mem- 
ter of all these Legis!atures is sworn to support this 
Constitution. The idea thrown out that the State 
Legislatures would not finish our imperfect legisla- 
tion, canno’ be allowed; becanse the great principle 
we establish is just, equal, and proper, and will be 
sanctioned by every unprejudiced and disinterested 
man. What we forbear to do is in respect not only 
of the cunvenience of Congress, but the feelings and 
reason, and even prejudices, of the Legislatures and 
the people of the States. Many ot the States have 
ordained, respective'y, their election to take place 
ou different days. Suppose Congress should pass a 
law requiring it to be held in all the States on a 
particular day: this would be an alteration in 
part only of theirlaws; and yet it cannot be doubted 
that their legis!ation would be made confoi mable. 
The Constitution and patriotism would impose this 
obligatiun upon them. 


But the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cotaurr] 
denies that the district or general ucket principle 
is of the “ manner of holding the election.” That 
it is not of the time or place, is certain: and if it is 
not of the manner, from whence do the State Le- 
gislatures derive the power to form districts, or to 
take any action upon this partof the subject? The 
gentleman was aware of the dilemma into which 
this assumption pushed him; and, to escape it, he 
rushed into an absurdity. He takes the position 
that, as the second section of the Constitution de- 
clares “the House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States,” every voter has the 
right to vote for every member to which the State 
may be entitled; and that, consequently, no other 
mode than the general-ticket sysiem is constitu- 
tional. The object of this part of the clause is 
merely to designate the body of the people of the 
States, having certain qualificatiuns, to be the elec- 
tors of the Representatives; as the first clause of the 
third section declares that the Senators shall be 
chosen by the Legislatures of the States. Another 
section provides for the time, place, and manner of 
elections—the latter branch comprehending an in- 
definite number of parts: as, whether the voting 
shall be viva voce or by ballot—whethera mapeny 
of all the votes cast shall be required, or a choice 
shall be made by a plurality —whether the elections 
shall be conducted by Federal or State officers— 
whether by district or general ticket, &c. The 
gentleman construes the first clause of the second 
section by itself, when he ought to place it in jux- 
taposition with the first clause of the fourth section, 
and form his jadgment upon the qnrestion pow 
under debate from the combined etfect of both. 
He adheres to a litera! and isolated construction of 
a clause which cannot be properly understood when 
examined alone. 

Let me show him another imsiance of his mode 
of construing language according to the rigorous- 
ly literal sense. He tells us that oll the people of 
each State have a right to vote for all the members 
of this House from that State. The reading of the 
Constitution is: “The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of members chosen every second 
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year by the people of the several States.” Accord- 
ing to this literal rendering of language, it would 
not be sufficient for all the people of a State merely 
to vote in an election for as many men as that 
State had Representatives; but, to make an election, 
all must vote for the same candidates, as they could 
notin any other mode be chosen by all the people. 
Ifhis plan of construing the Constitution should 
prevail, does the gentleman think that he is now 
constitutionally a Representative from the State of 
Georgia? 

But what was the contemporaneous exposition of 
this point’? Hlow did the age and the people who 
framed the Constitution understand the matter 
now mvoted ? Certainly, that there was no prin- 
ciple to control it incorporated in that instrument, 
but that it was a part of “ the manner of holding 
elections” which was to be provided for by State 
or Congressional legislation. Accordingly, we 
find nearly allthe States—al the large eee 
ing and continuing the district system, from the 
ratification of the Constitution to the present time, 
Some of the smaller States have alternated the 
two modes; whilst none batthe younger States, 
and Rhode Island, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Missouri, have adhered uniformly to the general 
ticket. By the gentleman’s argument, there has 
not been a Congress, since the foundation of the 
Government, in which there was more than a 
very smal! minority of this House constitutionally 
elected. Will he inform us whether any law upon 
our statute book is, or not, unconstituuonal and 
inoperative, by reason of being enacted by uncon- 
stitutional Congresses? He will perceive the con- 
sequences to which bis hasty opinions would lead ; 
and if he will give his good mind but fair play, lL 
am satisfied he will correctthem. 

In my judgment, the only question that fairly 
arises upon jthe amendment, is, the expediency of 
Congress so far legislating upon the subject as to 
establish the principle that all elections for mem- 
bers of this House shall be by single districts. 
That such system ought to prevail universally, I 
think will receive the assentof every unbiassed 
mind, Under the proposed ratio, Massachusetis, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, by 
adopting the general-ticket system, would have the 
majority in this House, and would be, able to con- 
tro! the legislative power of the Government, 
Parties aremearly equally divided in those States 
at present; and the same one might not succeed, at 
the next election, in all of them, But there might 
arise questions in which a majority, and a bare 
majority, of the people in each of those States, would 
eoneur; and then a littve more than one-fuurth of 
the people of the United States, and inhabiting bur 
five States, would determine every question in this 
House. At the last Presidential election, Mr. Van 
Buren received the votes of but seven States. If 
the Congressional elections had then come on, 
that great party would not have had a solitary re- 
presentative on this floor from seventeen States to 
speak for it; and about seven hundred thousand 
people of the United States wonld, have had no 
man in the popular branch of the Government to 
represent their principles, interests, and feelings. 
Is that mode right which is liable to produce such 
a state of things? It would destroy the popular 
character of elections, and make the choice of Rep- 
resentatives a matier of appointment by caucuses, 
conventions, and cabals; and from party drill, and 
the necessity of the case, the mass of voters would 
be constrained to ratify their proceedings, by cast- 
ing their suffrages for men they knew not and had 
never seen. The responsibility of the Representa- 
tive would be transferred from the people to drill 
sergeants, political wire-workers, and the heads of 
cliques. The system would be ultimately adopted 
in allthe States, and this House would be composed 
exclusively of State majorities; and the aggregate 
of the miporities, scattered over the whole Union, 
would have but twenty-six instead of three hun- 
dred and four chances to be represented in this 
House. As the gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mr. Camezett] se forcibly and so concisely said, 
the question will soon be, Shall the representation 
be by States in both Houses of Congress? The 
people of America, with their various principles, 
interests, and preterences for men and measures, 
would not be heard here through their Representa- 
tives; but the States, by ‘heir majorities, of even 
but one man, would send members to this House 
of one mind, one spirit, one set of principles and 
measures, the same party drill and party ends. 
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The voice of the minorities in the States would - 


be wholly stifled and silenced. The rights which 
they as often as otherwise have, their measures of 
moderation and wisdom, their particular principles 
and interests, their unimpassioned and manly rea- 
son, their indignant and eloquent denunciation of 
their wrongs and oppressions,-which never fail to 
hold in some check the most domineering power, 
would all be excluded from here; and an all-pow- 
erful combination of majorities, unresisted and re- 
sistless, conscious of strength and forgetful of right, 
would establish a legislative, the most odious of all 
despotisms. Sir, this is not the picture of an ex- 
uberant imagination, but of approaching, and, un- 
less some provision similar to the pending amend- 
ment passes, of certain reality. The general-ticket 
plan is slowly making its way under State legis- 
lation. It now prevails in Mississippi, New Jersey, 
Missouri, Rhode Island, Georgia, New Hampshire, 
and Alabama. The Legislature of Maine, during 
its recent session, provided that if the new apportion- 
ment bill should allow her any more Representa- 
tives than she has at present, the addition should 
be elected by general ticket. There was a serious 
proposition to establish that mode made in the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania at itslate session; and in 
my own State, within the last four years, it has 
become to be gravely considered. It is gradually 
conquering opposition—not upon the ground of its 
wisdom and rey, but because some of the 
States have established it, and, so far, it subverts 
the principle of a just and equal representation, 
according to numbers, among all the others. The 
accession of every additional State reconciles, jus- 
tifies, urges all<he others to resort to it, both for 
equality and defence. It needs but to be adopted 
by one of the great States, and all the others will 
rush to it. The failure of this proposition will 
certainly bring more States to embrace it, and 
greatly accelerate its onward progress. All this 
will be natural and unavoidable. Everybody 
knows that the district system once generally pre- 
vailed in the election uf President of the United 
States. A few States adopted the mode of voting 
by general ticket, and threw their undivided vote 
for a single candidate ; which gave them an undue 
weight, and lured other States to the same plan; and 
it now universally prevails. This truly admonishes 
us of what we are to expect in relation to Congres- 
sional elections. 

The State of New York has twenty-one Demo- 
cratic and nineteen Whig Representatives on this 
floor: they vote on opposite sides upon every jead- 
ing measure or question. The majority in that 


State is thus, according to the true principles of 


our Government, so far controlled by her nearly 
equal minority, as to have no greater preponder- 
ance of power in legislation than it has of members; 
and in this consists the safety of the small States. 
Not so of the States voting by general ticket ; no 
checking, neutralizing, conservative power of mi- 
norities comes up from them. In this House Rhode 
Island has, on all important questions, as much 
available power as New York. Alabama has two 
anda half times, and New Jersey three times as 
much as that great State. It would be unreasun- 
able to expect her to submitto such a state of things; 
nor will she do it always. Gentlemen generally 
avow themselves in favor of the district principle, 
but many of them say that its assertion ought to be 
left to the States. Congress has waited for them 
to do this for near half a century; from year to 
year they manifest an increasing repugnance to it, 
and it must and will be enforced from this Capitol. 
All the States will never voluntarily abandon the 
general ticket; unchecked, it will go on to its con- 
summation; the smaller States will never submit 
to the thraldom in which, by its agency, they would 
be bound by the large ones; they would require 
Congress to heave it fromthem, or revolution would 
be the consequence. 

There are other reasons why Congress should 
now take this matter in hand, and pass this amend- 
ment. Some of the State Legislatures, not adopt- 
ing entirely the general ticket, but to profit some- 
what by its principles, have, to secure party power 
and ascendency, established double and triple dis- 
tricts—and that, too, by unequal and fraudulent ap- 
portionment. For the same ends, all sorts of in- 
convenient and iniquitous forms, and unequal 
sizes and numbers, have been given to single dis- 
tricts. There are instances where, after the State 
had been arranged into districts for years, a single 
district has been altered, to transfer it to the oppo- 
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site party of the one which then had the Repr 
tive from it. Repeatedly, and long after the g 
tionment bill has been passed by Congress, and 
States have enacted the necessary legislation 
ive it effect, States have repealed the district 
introduced the general-ticket system, upc 
other ground than calculations of party pow 
Alabaina has given the country a recent exam hi 
To prevent such abuses by the States, Cop - 
ought now to legislate upon the subject, 7 
ought to establish the district system in eve Siaie 
requiring as nearly as practicable that the istriets 
should contain the number of people constitn, 
the ratio, to be in convenient Of contiguoys 
territory, and to remain immutable until the ney 
apportionment of representation. All this woo 
be proper and right, and therefore would be sus. 
tained by the people. If it should be found diss. 
greeable to them, a repeal would be an easy re. 
dress. 

Ihave heard a great deal said here both abo, 
Democracy and State-rights; and never, in m 
judgment, has there been any proposition that » 
amicably, justly, and wisely amalgamated them 
Its obvious operation is to protect minorities againg 
majorities—the small States against the great ones: 
and to give to weakness its just power againg 
strength, even to dividing that strength. It is mat. 
ter of surprise to methat any member from a smalj 
State, and particularly from a Southern State 
should stand in opposition to it. In my judgment 
time and events will prove that it is the great prin. 
ciple of security to the lesser States, and especially 
to the Southern States, and their peculiar interey 
and principles. 


REMARKS OF MR. GOGGIN, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In the House of Representatives, April 27 1812- 


On the mode of electing Representatives 1 
Congress. 


Mr.GOGGIN said he had not come to the Hous 
this morning for the purpose of making a speech on 
the subject now befvre the committee. He had 
looked bat little into the question involved jn the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hausrep] on last evening. It was new 
to him; and presented, at first view, some difficul- 
ties. He had not seen the amendment in print, it 
not having been published in the morning papers 
and, in the confusion which prevailed in the Fal 
on yesterday, it was almost impossible to hear it 
when read at the table by the Clerk. He had, on 
learning its purport and its object, been struck 
with its novelty, to say the least of it: that, view- 
ing itin this light, he had, but a moment before 
coming to the House this morning, looked at Mr. 
Madison’s exposition of the clause of the Constitu- 
tion under which it was proposed to exercise this 
power, and to take from the States .the privilege 
they had now used, under the Constitution, for 
more than fifly years—of fixing the time, place, 
and manner of holding their own elections for 
members of Congress. He had risen, he said, 
mainly to call the attention of the committee to 
the views of one so able and so distinguished as Mr. 
Madison. He did not propose to debate the subject: 
he had not come prepared with proper references, 
and, after sufficient examination of the subject, to 
enter at length into discussion: he would leave 
that to others. Mr. Madison, he said, having been 
a member of the General Convention which adopt 
ed the Constitution, he might well be supposed to 
be capable of judging of what the intentions of the 
framers of that instrument were, and what were 
their meaning, and the construction that should 
be given to particular clauses. He was also @ 
member of the Virginia Convention that passed 
upon the ratification of the Constitution of te 

nited States; and it was in this latter body thal 
he gave the exposition to which Mr. G. had al 
luded, and which he would presently ask to be read 
by the Clerk. ie 

Mr. G. said he had not expected this proposition 
would meet with favor among those who profess 
to be State-rights men, as some did on this floor. 
He used not the words in derision. He used them, 
not only asa Virginian, but as an American—® 
one desirous that a!l the rights of the General ané 
State Governments should be preserved and gnart: 
ed, in exercising either powers expressly delegaie?, 
or those about which there was doubt. 
of the important leading topics, he had been wi: 
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10 follow the views of Mr. Madison. He 
rod he said, with him, that the power to reg- 
ve the time, place, and manner of holding elec- 
tions WAS iven to Congress; but only to be exer- 
ised wale particular circumstances. Cases 
« ht arise in which—the Legislatures of the 
ee failing to make the necessary regulations— 
it might be proper for Congress to interpose to pre- 
yept a dissolution of the Government. To such 
ees did the wisdom of the framers of the Con- 
siiution look, and for such was it thought neces- 
to provide, by inserting the clause which de- 
igres that “the times, places, and manner of hold- 
in elections for Senators and Representatives 
«pall be provided in each State by the Legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law, 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
ace of choosing Senators.” Cases might occur 
though they never had yet) in which it would be 
roper to call to aid this clause of the Constitution. 
iPhe States shall at all times,” and “Congress may 
asuch times” as, the States failing to do their duty, 
may become necessary in order to carry on the 
operations of the General Government. The 
Siates had so far always acted in the matter. Why 
had not Congress? Because no emergency had 
arisen to require it. Congress and the States both 
could not act at the same time: if they did, the 
States might, by the unanimous voice of the Legis- 
lature, establish one system for themselves, and 
Congress (even against the protest, for example, of 
the 21 members from Virginia) might establish 
another. The two Governments would thus be 
brought in conflict; and the question would arise, 
which rule, or regulation, or law,should be obeyed? 
that which our own people at home had establish- 
ed, orthat which might be forced upon us by the 
yotes of the members of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, and all the northern 
States—or all the southern States, if you please— 
against the united voice of the people of Virginia? 

Mr. G said he would beg leave to ask gentlemen 
if they had considered that Congress, under the 
power now sought to be exercised—of districting 
the whole Union—might hereafter, instead of the 
district system, establish the general-ticket system 
whenever it pleased ? 

(“Certainly,” said several members ] 

Mr.G said hethanked gentlemen for the admission. 
It was then conceded that, although Virginia cher- 
ishes her system of districts, and will adhere to it, 
this Congress might do it away—her whole system 
might be abrogated by a single vote in the majority 
in this and the other House. He said sucha claim 
of power, or the exercise of such a power, by this 
Government, surprised him much—or would sur- 
prise him if carried out; yet it was conceded by 
the advocates of this resolution, which, however, 
he had no doubt, had been introduced from patri- 
otic considerations. He did not impugn or sus- 
pect the motives of gentlemen at all. 


He said that, by the operation of a system which, 
under this power, might be established, he and his 
friend and colleague near him [Mr. Powet.]} 
might be, as well as his other colleagues, ousted 
of their seats on this floor as Representatives of 
particular districts—not by the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, but by regulations adopted by Congress—not 
by the votes of our people at home, said he, but by the , 
voles of those whom we have never seen—between 
whom and them there is no sort of sympathy, and 
who can know nothing of their wants and wishes. 
lnstead of having twenty-one members here from 
— districts, we may have (if Congress 
should adopt the general-ticket system) twenty-one 
members from a single district in the State. The 
districts might be distranchised; and who would be 
tesponsible to the people for such an outrage ? 
Not the Legislature of Virginia, sitting in Rich- 
mond, in which there is a member from all the 
counties to give an account at home, but two hun- 
dredand forty members of Congress sitting in the 
city of Washington, nine-tenths of whom may never 
have been even within the limits ofthe State. Under 
the operation of such a system, my colleague, [Mr. 
Powsit,} said Mr. G., though preferred as their 

resentative by nineteen-twentieths of the people 
udoun, Fauquier, and Fairfax, might be sup- 
ted,and, under the general-ticket system, another 

or others might be substituted, whom no man in his 
district may have ever seen. By the general-ticket 
system, too, if adopted and enforced by Congress, 
(as it is admitted it might be,) a majority of one 
vole in one hundred thousand would be sufficient 
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ginia; when 49,999, including every man in his 
friend’s district, might prefer twenty-one other 
members, of which his friend might be one. 

Mr. G. said he entered his solemn protest against 
the exercise of this power. We had gone on un- 
der our present system for more than half a cen- 
tury; and he hoped now it would not be disturbed. 
His State claimed to manage her own affairs in 
her own way. Mr. G. said he would now ask the 
Clerk to read the remarks of Mr. Madison, to | 
which he had alluded, and which he at first only | 
designed in rising to have read. 

The Clerk then read ihe following: 

“Mr. Monroe wished that the honorable gentle- 
man who had been in the Federal Convention 


to send twenty-one members to Congress from Vir- 


would give information respecting the clause con- 
cerning elections. He wished to know why Con- 
gress had an ultimate control over the time, place, 
and manner of elections of Representatives, and 
the time and manner of that of Senators; and, 
also, why there was an exception as to the place 
of electing Senators. 

“Mr. Mapison. Mr. Chairman, the reason ot the 
exception was, that, if Congress could fix the 
place of choosing the Senators, it might zompel 
the State Legislatures to elect them in a different 
place from that of their usual sessions; which 
would produce some inconvenience, and was not 
necessary for the object of regulating the elections. 
But it was necessary to give the General Govern- 
ment a control over the time and manner of choos- || 
ing Senators, to prevent its own dissolution. 

“With respect to the other point, it was thought 
that the regulation of time, place, and manner of | 
electing the Representatives, should be uniform | 
throughout the continent. Some States might reg- 
ulate the elections on the principles of equality, and 
others might regulate them otherwise. ‘This diver- 
sity would be obviously unjust. Elections are reg- 
ulated now unequally in some States—particularly 
South Carolina, with respect to Charleston, which 
is represented by thirty members. Should the 
people of any State, by any means, be deprived of | 
the right of suffrage, it was judged proper that 2 
should be remedied by the General Government. It 
was found impossible to fix the time, place, and 





manner of the election of Representatives in the 
Constitution. It was found necessary to leave the 
regulation of these, in the first place, to the State 
Governments, as being best acquainted with the 
situation of the people, subject to the control of the 
General Government, in order to enable it to pro- 
duce uniformity and prevent ils own dissolution. 
And, considering the State Governments and Gen- 
eral Governments as distinct bodies, acting in dif- 
ferent and independent capacities for the people, | 
it was thought the particular regulations should be | 
submitted to the former, and the general regulations | 
to the latter. Were they exclusively under the 
control of the State Governments, the General 
Government might easily be dissolved. But, if 
they be regulated properly by the State Legislatures, 
the Congressional control wiil very probably never 
be exercised. The power appears to me satisfac- 
tory, and as unlikely to be abused as any part of 
the Constitution.” 

Mr. G. said, a voice which he recognised as 
coming from a gentleman near him was heard, 
saying the authority was adverse to his position, 
He said gentlemen might entertain different views 
about the matter; as for his own part, he was very 
clear on the point of expediency. He could not 
doubt about the intention of the article, when Mr. 
Madison had declared, as he had done, that it was 
thought proper to leave the regulation of the elec- 
tions of Representatives, in the first place, to the 
State Governments; yet, under the ultimate con- 
trol of the General Government, when it was 
found necessary to exercise the power to “ prevent 
its own dissolution.” If, said he, gentlemen think 
this authority sustains their position, instead of the 
one he maintained, they were welcome to the ben- 
efit of it, high as he admitted it to be. 

For his own part, he said, he wished it to be un- 
derstood—distinctly understood—that he did not 
oppose the district system, as regulated by the 
States; he preferred it to any and all others ; he, 
in fact, abhorred the system of election of mem- 
bers to Congress by general ticket; it was opposed 
to all his notions of right. Let each district, said 
he, send the man of her own choice to do the peo- 
ple’s business. 

He was only opposed to Congress ‘undertaking 
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to do that which properly belonged to the States. 
He was willing to trust the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia; he had fully as much confidence in the integ- 
rity of its members, as he might have in a major- 
ity at some time on this floor. 


SPEECH OF MR. HOUSTON, 
OF ALABAMA. 

House of Representatives, April 27, 1842.—On the 
amendment to the apportionment bill, which 
provides that the Legislatures of the several 
States shall lay them off into Congressional dis- 
tricts, &c. 


Mr. Cuairman: I desire to submit a few remarks 
upon the proposition now before the committee, and 
for two reasons: one is, I have the honor of being a 
member of the Committee of Elections, where this 
subject was slightly investigated, and wish to be 
heard in explanation of the course I there pursued, 
as well as to give the reasons which will induce me 
to take the course which I intend here to pursue, 
upon the same subject. ‘ 

gain, and mainly, do I propose to occupy a short 
period of the time of this committee, for the rea- 
son, that the questions involved are important and 
interesting to all parts of the country; more espe- 
cially are they so to my immediate constituents, be- 
cause of the prominent position they have very re- 
cently occupied in the political action of the State 
I have the honor, in part, to represent. 

Suffer me, however, Mr. Chairman, before I en- 
ter into the discussion of the merits of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman trom New Jersey, 
(Mr. Hausrep,) to return to the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Campnet.,) who claims the 
credit of originating it, (and who, for aught I care, 
may take the credit of all such measures,)° my 
most profound acknowledgments for the great in- 
terest he seems to have taken in the affairs of a few 
of the small Siates. Iam willing to admit that he 
is one of the especial guardians of the South. But, 
sir, allow me to say, 1 was not aware that it had 
fallen to his lot to manage, control, or dictate their 
internal policy. Nor do | believe it was known to 
those States in which the general-ticket system has 
been adopted; otherwise I take it they would not 
have been found in their present attitude; and I beg 
to assure the gentleman that, so far as I know or 
believe, they did not adopt that system with a de- 
sign to stand in opposition to his views. Iam not 
authorized to say so; yet I can hardly suppose, for a 
moment, that they are so obstinate or deluded as to 
persist in a course of folly and ruin against his 
sage instructions; but that they will, so soon as they 
learn the opinions of that gentleman, at once re- 
trace their steps, whether the provision embraced 
in this amendment be adopted or not. 

However, sir, in regardto Alabama I have a 
wordto say. She considers herself of age; and 
has heretofore (and I would not be astonished if she 
were to do it hereafter) taken the liberty of acting 
for herself; but even ifa guardianship had to be 
extended over her, she being at least old enough to 
choose her own guardian, would certainly not se-~ 
lect the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
CampseLt.) She would leave him in the uninter- 
rupted discharge of the various other important and 
responsible duties which his high position devolves 
upon him; respectfully, but at the same time ear- 
nestly, protesting against any officious or improper 
intermeddling with her internal regulations from 
any quarter. 


It is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to enter 
fully into the merits of the two systems of electing 
members of this body. Nor do I propose to argue 
the constitutional question which is necessarily 
brought up for consideration by the pruposed 
amendment; both points having been discussed by 
others. ee then, any constitutional 
objections which I may have to the legislation pros 
posed, I will assume, for the purposes of my argu- 
ment, that the positions laid down by various mem- 
bers of this committee are true—not only that the 
States have the power under the Constitution to 
regulate and elect by districts, but that Congress 
has the same power; that they have over this sub- 
ject concurrent jurisdiction; with this exception, 

owever—that whenever Congress thinks proper to 
act, its action controls and annuls that of the States, 
and thereby becomes exclusive. Thus you will see 
that, as far as my argument is concerned, I have a 
common starting-point with the friends of this 
amendment; which is, that both Congress and the 
States have the power to regulate the manner of 
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electing members of Congress, and can exercise it 
so as lo have them elected either by general ticket 
or by districts. Sir, | can, without injuring or in 
the east impairing the positions I intend to lay 
down, go one step further with those who advocate 
this aruendment—that is, as to the object of the 
power, (admitting it to exist.) We agree perfectly 
that it is a self-preserving power, given to enable 
Congress, in the event of a failure of the States to 
act from any cause, to take such steps as the States 
should have taken to secure, not only a proper rep- 
resentation of the people, but also the election of a 
sufficient number of members to transact business, 
(4 quorum,;) thereby keeping in action and exist- 
ence this Government; a power ultra in its charac- 
ter, Which should be approached, if at alJ, cautious- 
ly and understandingly, and never used unless in 
the most extreme cases. 

Then, sir, as before remarked, we have a com- 
mon starting-point; not that the States alone can so 
regulate as to elect by districts, but that Congress 
can de the same. Not only that the power exists 
both in the States gnd Congress, but also that itis a 
sel{-preserving power, necessary forthe prompt, ef- 
ficient, and certain action of this Government at all 
times, and under al! circumstances; without which, 
its wheels might be stopped, and the Union itself 
dissolved. 

And alier admitting as true such arguments as 
were intended to establish the preceding positions, 
we come to another very important point; one which 
is entitled to the serious and careful consideration 
of this committee, and the one to which I intend 
mainly to confine my remarks;—I mean, sir, the 
propriety of an exercise by Congress of the power 
claimed. Should Congress exercise it? Should 
this amendment be adopted? [think not; and, with 
the permission of the committee, I wilt now pro- 
ceed to give some of the reasons for my opinion. 

And, in the firsi place, I will lay down this gene- 
ral principle: that it is the true policy of this 
Government to restrain the legislation of Congress 
within as narrow limits, to confine it to as few objects 
as isconsistent with the rightsandinterests ofthe peo- 
ple; at all times avoiding, if possible, the exercise of 
doubiful or implied powers. Therefore, Il would 
say, leave to State legislation all subjects over which 
they have jurisdiction, and upon which they can as 
amply and as bcneficially legislate as Congress. In 
very extreme cases, where Congress has a concur- 
rent supervisory jurisdiction to correct flagrant 
abuses, or to supply omissions, it migin act; only, 
however, as a last resort, and not ina case like the 
ene under consideration. 

Again: | hold it to be a sound principle for this 
Government to do nothing (not demanded by the in- 
terests of the people) which can with propriety be 
left undone, and the doing of which would have 
the effect, or evidently increase the chances of dif- 
ficulties and collisions between the States, or any 
one of them, and the Federal Government. I de- 
sire thateach, in its general scope or range of action 
shall keep within its proper sphere, abstaining from 
all interference with the other, each refusing to en- 
croach on the rights or jurisdiction of the other, re- 
specting and promoting each other’s interest, and, 
in short, moving on as constituent parts of the great 
whole in harmonious and united action, trying to 
advance and promote the important, varied, and 
lasting interests of the entire people of the States. 

Now, sir, let us cast about for a moment, and see 
what we are doing. Are we endeavoring to observe 
the rules just laid down? Are we restraining the 
action of Congress within narrow, or even prudent 
limits?) Are we confining its legislation to but few 
objects! We are not. Weare throwing open every 
door, encouraging and inviting Congressional ac- 
tion. We are stretching the legislative arms of this 
Government to an alarmingly dangerous extent. 
Not content wiih the plain powers in the Constitu- 
tion, we are reaching and grasping after all that 
happen to fajl even remotely within our range. 
Not content with trying to bring into full force and 
operation a power (if, in truth, there be such) which 
has lain dormant for more than half a century, but 
we are doing it in the most obnoxious manner to the 
States, by an order to them to do that which some 
of them at Jeast look upon as injurious and wrong. 
Sir, are we not increasing, and at a rapid and un- 

precedented ratio, the prospect of collisions between 
this and the State Governments? Can it be reason- 
ably supposed that the States will tamely submit to 
such dictation? I doubt it; and, doubting, could I 
do otherwise than condemn the pro legislation, 
as eminently contributing to such disastrous results? 
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And here, Mr. Chairman, let me ask the gentleman 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Campsett,) if he would 
be willing to vote for a “ force bill” against his own 
State, if she should think proper to disobey the pro- 
posed mandate of Congress? Will the gentleman 
answer me! 

But, sir, let us pursue this subject one step fur- 
ther, and see what other mischiefs might, and prob- 
ably would, result from an exercise by Congress of 
the power claimed. And to do that, it will be ne- 
cessary again to recur to its extent; which is, that 
Congress can rightfully “make or alter” any or all 
of the regulations for the election of members of 
this House. Congress may, then, under that con- 
struction of the Constitution, distriet any or all of 
the States; and the fact of the existence of the pow- 
er to district, implies, beyond question, the further 
power to make the States, in whole or in part, elect 
their members by general ticket,—altering an exist- 
ing mode at pleasure; making a part of the States 
adopt one system, and a part the other, even at the 
same time, laying off the States, or any number of 
them, in single, double, treble, or even larger dis- 
tricts. Congress may, under this construction, 
gerrymander one or all of the States, to suit the 
party purposes of the party in power here, disre- 
garding and grossly violating the wishes of the peo- 
ple of such State. And, sir, may I here ask if there 
are any members of this committee willing to make 
so hazardous an experiment?’ Are there any who 
desire to see brough' into exercise and use a power 
so monstrous in its bearings, and fraught with such 
fearful consequences? Under it, as claimed, Con- 
gress may regulate not only the districts, but ap- 
point the officers to hold and make return of said 
elections. Congress may, as a part of the same 
power, require every voter in the State of Alabama 
to meet at any given place or places in the State, to 
exercise the right of voting; it may require the 
votes to be given at Mobile, for instance ; thereby 
raustering the voters from one to the other end of 
that State; or, what is worse, in that way it may 
deprive them of the right of suffrage, because of 
their inability to attend at the place. And, sir, may 
not the day come when such a spirit will seize 
upon a reckless dominant party, and induce it thus 
toact, with a view to retain power already abused— 
place which its members are unworthy to hold, 
and of which they fear they will be deprived by an 
enlightened but insulted constituency. Sir, under 
this power they might be made to travel as far to 
vote as the hard-cider orators contended the army 
plan of Mr. Poinsett required the soldiers to travel 
for drill; and, in truth, this is a hundred-fold 
more dangerous power than that.. Even admitting 
as true all that was charged against it, and seeing 
these things, and the many other abuses that must 
grow up under the exercise of this power, is it not 
strange that gentlemen will rush madly on in a 
course apparently so reckless? 

Suppose that this Congress should district the 
States: is thas any sort of evidence that the next 
Congress wiii not change the mode? and how easy 
would it be for a party in the majority so to arrange 
the States and districts as to retain it through all 
time? Sir, they might perpetuate their power by 
making or altering, at pleasure, “ the limes, places, 
and manner” of electing members of this body. 

In New York, for instance, they could adopt the 
general ticket; in Pennsylvania, make single, dou- 
ble, or even larger districts; in Virginia, run a line or 
two through or across the State; and so on through 
the whole list of States; and all for party purposes, 
to secure the election of their own particular friends; 
and last (though, Mr. Chairman, surely not least) 
they could “alter” the district now soably represent- 
ed by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Camppett,) so that even he might not be able to get 
back to Congress. And, with suchevilsin view, may 
I again be permitted to ask if there are any mem- 
bers of this committee determined to sustain the 
amendment? Sir, when the time comes for record- 
ing our votes, I hope to see but few (if any) willing 
to adopt a measure so delicate, yet so pregnant with 
consequences. 

Gentlemen say it is time for Congress to take 
charge of and legislate upon this subject, for the 
purpose of producing uniformity in the elections of 
members of Congress. I think not: I am satisfied 
that the evil (if evil it be) of a few small States 
eee. by general ticket, should be borne even 
through all time, in preference to making an im- 
proper and dangerous innovation upon the settled 
policy of the country; rather than call forth for its 
correction the gigantic power now claimed, by which 
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the rights of the States and the interests of the 

ple may, and some day (I fearnot very far dj 
will, be prostrated and destroyed. Sir, adopt i4j 
course of legislation; familiarize yourselves wig 
the exercise of a high power; once begin jt 
you will soon find the charm to be broken; obstrue. 
tions now in the way of legislation will yield to jx 
use, and ert wd like mists before the sun; ang i 
is fair to calculate the period near at hand, when it 
will be brought to bear upon the oe in its mog 
oppressive and ruinous form. But why talk of ygj, 
formity in our system, when all at last will 4 
upon the action ofpoliticians? True, youtake it 
the States; but, let me ask, are you bettered by gir. 
ing it to Congress? With the States it cannot bey 
dangerous, amongst other reasons, because of thei; 
limited sphere of action, and the consequent coyp, 
teracting effects of the legislation of the Siates y 
each other. In Congress, it may be used as a 
engine—an instrument in the hands of leaders tp 
promote the foulest and most base party ends, rp, 
gardless of the interests of the great body of the 
people. In Congress, it can be changed by order of 
a leader or dictator, to suit the desires of himself or 
party. In Congress, the satis of the system may be 
trimmed to suit every change of breeze, and the sys. 
tem itself altered with every change of popular 
opinion. Where, then, may I ask, will be the uni. 
tormity so much desired? 

Then, who would not sooner trust tothe Legisla- 
tures of the States for pee and uniform action on 
this subject, than to Congress? What, sir! come 
here for purity and uniformity? here, where we 
find assembled the political leaders and partisans 
from the poe over the whole of the States, bring. 
ing together and combining the highest and mos 
viliated political feeling, managing and controlling 
the action of their followers everywhere? Here 
they can take one general view of the whole party, 
and administer such legislation as its interests may 
demand. 

Let me admit, in addition to the admissions already 
made by me, that now is the proper time for the exer- 
cise of this power: I could not even then be induced 
to voie for the amendment; and for the reason, that 
it does not propose legitimately and faithfully tw 
carry out the intentions and purposes of the Con. 
stitution. The Constitution says “ Congress may 
at any time make or alter.” Can we differ as to 
the meaning of the word “ make?” Will we not 
at once say that, under it, Congress has the same 
power the States have, “ except as to places of 
choosing Senators?’ that it may make _ law 
deemed necessary which is consistent with the 
Constitution itself for the election of members of 
this House in any State where regulations have 
not been made? and, as before remarked, if a State 
can rightfully district, appoint times, places, ‘and 
officers, so can Congress; but who will say thai, 
under the power to make a rule, Congress can or- 
der a State to make it? None, I hope. The super- 
visory or concurrent power in Congress to “ make 
regulations,” implies of itself that it may be neg- 
lected by the States and can only be exercised or 
used by Congress, in cases where the States have 
failed to do that which the Constitution contem- 
plated they would perform. 

Suppose a State should fail because of some 
inability: according to this self-preserving prin- 
ciple, Congress could provide and regulate, “ by 
law, the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections.” If, ina case of that kind, it could not, 
the whole power would be nugatory, and at once 
fall to the ground. The object of the power isto 
preserve and keep this Government in action; 
which could not, in such cases, be done without it, 
and which, I think, Congress could not do by an 
order. What! order a State laboring under an 
immovable disability, which prevents her action, to 
adopt the necessary regulations for the election of 
members? Such a course would seem to me to be 
worse than foolish. The State could not obey, 
were she even disposed to do so; then, why make 
the order? Sir, it was never intended by the Con- 
stitution that Congress should thus act; it was de- 
signed for it to act only in extreme cases ; and then 
to do, not to order; to legislate fully and com- 

letely on the subject, leaving no part of it for the 
tate to do. 

And here suffer me to say, that, although the 
words “make and alter” appear in the Constitution, 
S I have great doubts whether it was not “ae 

y that power to embrace only such cases as might 


proceed from a failure of the States to act, Ol” 


when the action of the States defeated or destroyed 
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object of the power. In that event, to prevent 
ion of this Government, and a consequent 
apion of the Union, Congress has the power; 
1 it becomes’ its duty to make such regulations 
the Siate could an should have made. Ad- 
iting, however, that Iam wrong in that regard; 
t be wrong in saying that, under the power 
giter,” it is not competent or — legislation 
+ Congress to say a thing shall be altered. To 
means, when propetly applied, to change 
wething already in existence; pot to order that a 
‘ng shall be torn to pieces and changed; but to take 
van and build up anew, to refix, to remodel, and in 
of change or alteration, to leave the thing 
rfect and complete. Let us Suppose a case, with 
riew to learn, if we can, what was intended to be 
sjerstood by the word alter, when applied as in 
his instance. ‘Take the case of Georgia, where 
pe general ticket prevails. Congress has power to 
ver that mode of election, and, in exercising it, 
ays to Georgia, you must elect by district. I 
vcireto ask if that is, or would be, a proper exer- 
ise of the power? Surely not. For, although 
ongress orders, Georgia is not bound to obey. And 
kyppose she does not obey; has any alteration been 
nage? I would say not; for Georgia had the gen- 
ral ticket before, and she hasit yet. Then is it 
mot evident, we would not be complying with the 
yisitions of the Constitution, to order or direct 
aSiate todo that which we must do ourselves, in 
rsuance of a power in us to supervise and alter 
ihe acts of that State? 
But gentlemen say Georgia will obey; then, 
the law being made complete, Congress will have 
altered the regulations of that State. Notso. The 
quantum of action by Congress is the same in 
either event. In the first case, no alteration was 
made; and why? Because Georgia refused to act. 
In the second case, an alteration was made in the 
reguiations; and why? Because Georgia did act; 
thereby showing, very conclusively, that the alter- 
atiun made was the result of legislation by the 
Siate of Georgia, and not that of Congress. Then 
is itright to say that Congress altered the regula- 
tions? Sir, did not Georgia alter them in pursu- 
anceof the dictates of her own judgment, which 
she could do or not, as she chose, with or without 
the order? I might go further on this point, and 
suppose a case where single districts had already 
been laid off by a State; and ask if Congress could 
in that case alter them, (at the same time retaining 
districts, ) without specific and complete legislation— 
without saying that the county of A shall be taken 
from this, and put to that‘ district; or that the 
county of B shall be taken from that, and put to 
this district? in either, and in all cases, leaving the 
districts-perfect, after the change. But it is useless; 
the point is too plain to require it. 

Now let us see how you propose to carry out and 
make efficacious this self-preserving power of the 
Government. Remember, the object is to secure 
the election of members to this House, in order that 
the business of the country may be transacted. Sup- 
pose this amendment to be adopted and sent forth 
to the States as a law of Congress. The States dis- 
obey: either elect by general ticket, or say, Con- 
gress having taken this subject in hand ané legisla- 
ted upon it, we must yield. True, we have jurisdic- 
tion until Congress acts; but, that event having oc- 
curred, we can do nothing further on it. If the 
members elected by general ticket should appear, 
you would rejectthem; and, if no quorum appeared 

sides them, the wheels of Government must stop. 
Then, sir, you will have defeated the very pur- 
poses of the power; you will present to this coun- 


tty the strange spectacle of a self-preserving being . 


applied in such a manner as to make it a self-de- 
stroying power. And how is this brought about? 
Not that there is any deficiency in the power itself. 
Qh, no! You admit that to be ample. Then I ask 
again, how is it? Sir, it is attributable to your un- 
wise, imperfect, incomplete legislation—that, in- 
Sead of regulating by law the times, places, and 
manner, you ordered the States to do it. They 
would not obey. 

It is contended that, notwithstanding the action 
of Congress on this subject divests the States of 
jurisdiction, = it is not only competent, but proper, 
for it to legislate in part, and leave the rest to the 
action of the States. Sir, I protest against that po- 
sition. We know it to be true in cases of purely 
concurrent jurisdiction; that either an express law, 
orsome act to be performed by one of the tribu- 
hals—such as first to obtain ae of the sub- 
jecl—is necessary, not only to determine which is en- 
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titled to act upon or adjudicate it, but also to enable 
the one having it in charge to exclude entirely the 
other from jurisdiction. In the case now under 
consideration, the States have ample power by law 
(the Constitution) to act; but the very same law 
gives to Congress, not only a concurrent, but a 
controlling power, authorizing it to come forward 
at any time, toassert and obtain entire and exclusive 
jurisdiction over the subject. And I take it to be a 
principle well settled, that, in all cases of concur- 
rent jurisdiction where one tribunal ousts another 
in either of the modes named, the one holding pos- 
session of the subject must settle or adjudicate the 
whole of it, unless by law it is made divisible, as in 
the case of a court of chancery directing a court of 
law to try and determine an issue of fact pertaining 
toa suit retained by the court of chancery. Ido 
not mean to say that Congress cannot decline or 
yield to the States all legislation on this subject. 
I simply mean to say that the subject now before 
us cannot in this way be divided between this and 
the State Governments. Such I understand to be 
the practice in regard to bankruptcy. The States, 
as in the case now before us, can regulate for them- 
selves that whole subject, until Congress takes pos- 
session of it; then they have no jurisdiction over 
any part of it. Can Congress legislate in part on 
the subject of bankruptcy, leaving an important 

art for State action, and without which action the 
aw would be a nullity?) Hardly. The cases are 
very similar, and the same principle would defeat 
the proposed amendment. 

Again: the power of the States over this sub- 
ject is coupled with a full discretion on their part 
to do itas they may think proper; and whenever 
you rob them of that discretion, you deprive them 
of the power. But the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Stanty] says Congress has power 
to “regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes;” and then asks if it could not regulate with 
one, and not the rest?) Certainly. They are inde- 
pendent grants of power, and, as in the present case, 
one may be carried out, and the others not. “'Times, 
places, and manner,” any one of which may be re- 
gulated, leaving the others untouched; but to do 
either, the legislation would be finished. If you 
should attempt to regulate commerce among the 
States, you must perfect your action—you must 
leave nothing for the Stat®s to do. 

It has been asked if Congress cannot alter the 
law requiring a majority of all the voies cast, to 
elect a member, so as for a bare plurality to effect 
an election? Admit it; and you by no means vi- 
olate the preceding positions. You simply admit 
that Congress can carry out one of many distinct, 
separate, and independent powers, leaving otiers 
without legislation. But mark: the legislation in 
this, as in every other case put, would be complete; 
nothing being left undone which is essential to the 
efficient operation of the law. 

Do not understand me, Mr, Chairman, as urging 
Congress to district the States. The very reverse, 
sir, are my views and desires. Besides the consti- 
tutional question involved as to the power anywhere 
to district the States, I am aware of the many other 
insurmountable difficulties to be overcome by Con- 
gress to accomplish such an undertaking; and I 
sincerely hope it will never be attempted. 

In my remarks, I have attempted to show that the 
legislation on this particular branch of the subject 
cannot be split up and divided between Congress 
and the States; that the power is ultra in its charac- 
ter, intended to be used only in cases of great emer- 
gency; self-preserving; to keep in life and action 
this Government; that its exercise at any time 
would be hazardous to the States and the people; 
that the time has not arrived when it should be 
used; that the legislation would be difficult for Con- 
gress; that it might produce collisions between the 
Federal and State Governments; and that, for these, 
and other reasons, it should be left to the States, 
where it is better understood, and more easily per- 
formed. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said, in this debate, 
that the general ticket gives rise to the caucus sys- 
tem. Now, sir, how is the fact? Have those. sys- 
tems any especial connexion? Did one give being 
tothe other? As far as my knowledge extends, 1 
am satisfied that the convention or caucus system 
has existed as long as the general ticket—and, in 
fact, longer—in the election, not only of members 
of Congress, but of all-State officers, irrespective 
of the mode of election. Why charge it, then, 
upon the general ticket? If the charge were well- 


founded, it would be confined to the election of 
members of Congress: not only that, but to those 
States using that particular mode of election. We 
see the reverse to be true, on both points; and every 
candid mind must admit it. Caucus nominations 
have been, and are now, as extensively resorted to in 
the States that elect by the one, as those that elect by 
the other system, in the election of all important 
officers; and I presume nine-tenths, if not more, of 
the members of the present Congress, were brought 
forward, nominated, and started on the track, by 
a caucus or convention. Sir, it results from 
high party feeling, and ever will, regardless of the 
system of election, wherever you find the party 
strength nearly equal. 

Itis also urged, as an objection to the general 
ticket, that the large States might combine and rule 
the action of this House. That is true, sir, of both 
systems; and the probability of a combination is 
about as strong under the one as the other. Such 
a combination will ever rule the small States; and 
it cannot be otherwise. I have no fears, however, 
that the large States will adopt it. In the first 
place, the system itself, to a large State, would be 
very unwieldy: besides, their various interests for- 
bid it. Again, sir: neither party, where so muchis 
liable to be lost, will consent to its adoption. By 
it, one of them must lose all power in this House: 
under the district system, they are always sure of a 
share, 

It is also urged, that, by the general ticket, the 
minority in a State is unrepresented. I do not con- 
sider that correct in point of fact. True, it may 
not have a Representative of its own particular cast 
of political opinion ; yet, sir, it 1s represented, and 
its rights protected, by the Representatives elected 
by the majority. That is, and necessarily must be, 
the case, to a greater or less extent, under our form 
of Government. The right of a minority is not 
that it shall elect a member: majorities elect the 
members; and, to be so entitled, it must become a 
majority. ‘The magnitude of a minority, as far as 
the strict principles of our Government are con- 
cerned, is nothing in the way of entitling its mem- 
bers to a Representative, so long as it is a minority. 
if a particular right exists in a large minority, it is 
because each individual of it has a certain portion 
of that right, which is increased asthe minority in- 
creases. The nature of the right is not thereby 
changed, nor can it be while in a minority; and 
if you divide it, upon the same principle, each 
of its members carries with him his portion, and 
it has as much right to respect and representation 
as it ever had; only asthe minority diminishes, 
the proportion of a Representative to which it is 
entitled is decreased; and, upon the same theory, 
a minority of one has his part of this right, of 
which so much has been said, quite as perfect as it 
ever was; and is, of course, entitled, under the 
ratio now in this bill, to the 50,179th part of a 
member of Congress. Who does not see the ab- 
surdity of such an argument? I admit, sir, that 
we should so form our laws as to distribute the 

Representatives properly amongst the people; and, 
having a regard to all interests, we should leave 
as few and as small unrepresented fractions as 

ossible. Such have ever been my opinions; and 
t intend, if I can, to carry them fully into prac- 
tice. 

But suppose, by the general ticket, the minority 
in a State be unrepresented, (which is not true, 
as I have attempted to show;) the evils which re- 
sult from it are nothing, when compared with 
those resulting, in many cases, from the district 
system, where the majority is not only in the 
minority in point of representation, but, sir, like 
the case of Alabama, had she not adopted the gen- 
eral ticket, her majority of from six to eight 
thousand, doubtless, would have been misrepre- 
sented. The whole of the voters of that State 
stand, by about that majority, opposed to the meas- 
ures of a Whig Administration; when the repre- 
sentation here, in all human probability, would. 
have cast her vote, by one, in favor of the very 
measures her people deem so odious. Again: it 
sometimes so happens that the election of President 
of the United States has to be made by the House of 
Representatives—the majority of the Representa- 
tives of a State controlling apd casting the entire 
vote of that State in such elections: then Alabama, 
under the district system, with her large majority in 
favor of a Democrat for that high and respotsible 
office, would be made to vote fora Whig. Then, sir, 
how stands the question? A minority, as genile- 
men say, must be disfranchised, or what?—or the 
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majority must not only be disfranchished, but, 
what is much worse, misrepresented, and made, 
under a false notion of the theory of our Gov- 
ernment, to vote for that which they condemn. 
And now, sir, under that presentation of the ques- 
tion—and I know it to be a fair one—will any 
member of this committee say he would have 
acted differently?—that he would have retained 
the district system? What! not only smother, but 

rvert the known will of the people? Hardly; 
vardly. Then, sir, why all of this false sympathy? 
it is senseless : yea, worse, it is madness; and if it 
be our duty to respect the will of the minority, is 
it not more so in regard to a majority—more es- 
necially in a Government where majorities gov- 
era! 


I could go further, sir, in justification of the 
course Alabama has thought proper to pursue; 
but why should I do it?) She requires, she needs 
no such vindication. She has weathered the hard- 
est storms without yielding her principles; and 
through adversity, as well as prosperity, she has 
ever beer found battling for the true republican doc- 
trines; and, as far as her action upon great prin- 
ciples is concerned, she has nothing to retract— 
nothing to regret. Sir, she is one of the noble 
States—the gallant seven—with the old and ven- 
erated Commonwealth at their head, who resisted, 
with manly firmness, the hard-cider tornado of 
1840, which swept, with its blighting influences, 
over so many of the States. She has planted her 
standard upon the broad basis of eternal justice, 
shielded and sustained by the sacred principles of 
the Federal Constitution; contending for nothing 
she thinks wrong—warring for that which is right. 


REMARKS OF MR. LINN, 
OF MISSOURI, ; 

In Senate, April, 1842—On asking leave to intro- 
duce “A bill to surrender to the States of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas alternate sections of certain 
public lands, reported as not worth the expense of 
survey, for the purpose of increasing the value 
of the public domain.” 

Mr. LINN remarked that the bill he was about 
to present tothe Senate related to the public do- 
main, and contained provisions granting certain 
portions of it to the States in which they lie, for 
specific objects, alike beneficial to the giver and re- 
ceiver. The people of the far Western States had 
sometimes, and on certain occasions, when the sub- 
ject of lands occupied the attention of this body, 
been represented as “‘land pirates”—“plunderers of 
the nation’s domain:” so that a member from that 
section of the country always presented with some 
trepidation a measure which related to lands. He 
trusted, however, that the boon asked in the bill 
would cause no uneasiness in the breast of an 
one. He asked the Secretary to read the bill; whic 
he did, as follows: 

A BILL to surrender to the States of Missouri and Arkansas 
alternate sections of certain public lands, reported as not 


worth the expense of survey, for the purpose of increasing 

the value of the public domain. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
there be, and hereby are, granted to the States of Missouri and 
Arkansas, respectively, every alternate section of the public 
land situate within the counties hereinafter stated, which have 
been reported by the deputy surveyors to the surveyors gene- 
ral as not worth the expense Of survey, upon the condition that 
all moneys arising from the sale of said lands be expended, 
under the direction of the Legislatures of those Siates, re- 
epectively, in the improvement of the water courses running 
through the said public lands, by the construction of canals and 
bridges, removal of rafis and other obstructions to their navi- 
gation, fer the pes of draining and preventing inundations 
of the said lands, to wit: to the State of Missouri. each alternate 
section within the counties of Cape Girardeau, Scott, Wayne, 
Stoddard, and New Madrid; and to the State of Arkansas, each 
alternate section within the counties of Mississippi, Crittenden, 
Saint Francis, Poinsett, Greene, and Randolph, respecuvely, 


Mr. L. continued. The district of country em- 
braced by the provisions of this bill was, with few 
exceptions, a very extensive level tract of alluvion, 
almost entirely, at times, overflowed by the waters 
of the Mississippi river, the main and little St. 
Francis, and the Castor, (which run through its 
whole length, nearly parallel with the Mississippi, ) 
and also with many smaller streams, which fall 
into it from the neighboring high grounds; all of 
which find their way to the Father of Rivers, 
through lakes, lagoons, and filthy quagmires. It 
has, doubtless, for ages, been subject to inundation; 
but this bas been more particularly the case since 
the earthquakes of 1811 and 1812, the focus of 
which seemed to be placed in this basin, and the vi- 
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brations of which radiated to the extreme verge of 
the republic. 

The transforming effects of these mighty phe- 
nomena were manifested in this district by the up- 
heaving of the bed of the Mississippi, staying the 
course of its waters for several hours, and causing 
them to overflow its banks; by which broad and 
deep lakes, sixty miles in length, were made, where 
stood the day before, magnificent forests of cypress 
and other trees; the bottom of the river St. Francis 
was thrown up, ard its waters scattered over a wide 
space; and dry ground was formed where swamps 
and Jakes existed before; extensive areas were sunk 
below the general level, which were subsequent! 
filled with water; craters were opened, from whic 
were vomited mud, sand, and coal}: and many other 
effects were produced, to detail which is not now 
necessary. 

The lakes and marshes are all connected with 
each other, and with the St. Francis, by sinuses or 
bayous, receiving its overflowing waters, and those 
of the Mississippi river, which annually inundate 
hundreds of thousands of acres, equalling in fertil- 
ity any soil in the world. 

The St. Francis and its tributaries, which course 
this tract, are choked up with rafts like those on 
Red river, with fallen timber, drift wood, and other 
obstructions. Such isalso the case with regard to 
the bayous which connect the St, Francis with the 
marshes and lakes, and the lakes with each other. 
By removing these rafts in the St. Francis river, 
and the drift wood and fallen timber in the bayous, 
and by deepening the connexions between the lakes, 
which would serve as so many canals—the princi- 
pal feeder of which would be the St. Francis—much 
standing water would be liberated, and acontinuous 
stream would then flow on through all these differ- 
ent inosculating branches to the Mississippi, and 
thereby reclaim large portions of this rich terri- 
tory, in a few years to be covered with a dense pop- 
ulation, where now there is nothing but a melan- 
choly waste, inhabited by savage beasts and venom- 
ous reptiles, and infecting the neighboring counties 
by its noisome exhalations. 

In its present condition, your surveyors have 
turned from portions of it in utter despair, as use- 
less, uninviting, and unhealthful. Although it has 
been the theatre of some of the grandest and most 
destructive operations of nature, and is seamed all 
over with marks of Divine wrath, it is stil blessed 
with a mild climate and great fertility of soil, and 
is of easy access to the ocean; and, with the trans- 
forming effects of man’s industry, will, like Hol- 
land, become a busy scene of prosperity and happi- 
ness, and, perhaps, equally as remarkable for its 
rivers and canals. 

Will Congress have the enlightened selfishness to 
grant the aid necessary to render its own property of 
some value? The whole of this tract, however, 
(said Mr. *e not affected by the periodical in- 
undations. here are ridges of forty or fifty miles 
in length, above the reach of the water at its great- 
est height; there are also islands of rock, of various 
heights and dimensions, rising out of this marsh 
like islands in the ocean; but so surrounded by 
water as to be cut off from all communication wit 
each other, and with the Mississippi, except in 
boats, which must be navigated through dense for- 
ests and tangled jungles; in consequence of which, 
these bodies of fertile lands are almost tenantless. 

The opening of all the different sluices, to give 
vent to the accumulating waters, cutting canals, 
building bridges, throwing up dikes, draining 
marshes, &c., would eventually (said Mr. L.) re- 
claim the whole, or nearly the whole, and fit it for 
the abode of our people, whose energies bid defi- 
ance to every thing but impossibililies. 

The objects contemplated by the bill are, even 
now, of great importance to the citizens of Missouri 
and Arkansas. The Legislatures of both States 
have sent memorials here upon the subject; and the 
question again presents itself, Shall all of this work, 
necessary to make the tract useful, be thrown upon 
the people living in that section, who feel a deep 
interest in the undertaking? or will the Govern- 
ment extend its aid, by contributing a portion of 
this (at present) unproductive domain, toavards the 
object? It might with much reason be urged, that 
the entire tract had better be granted to the States 
in which it lies, than that it should remain in its 
present deplorable condition. But it will be per- 
ceived thata grant only of each alternate entire 
and fractional section is asked for; and, should 
the grant be refused, there is little probability 
that, fora century to come, the Government will 
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make any effort to reclaim this land. Willit 
be so ungenerous as to throw upon individual, -" 
bor which it should undertake itself? ‘ 

This great alluvion stretches from Ca Gi 
deau, in Missouri, to Helena, in Arkann, iar 
tance of three hundred and fifty miles in lee 


and from thirty to fifly in breadth; and yw; 

exception of a narrow belt lying along the bon” 
of the Mississippi, and certain isolated s “ 
ed throughout, may be considered as worse 1” 
useless—nay, a positive nuisance. An inte _ 
French gentleman, who had repeatedly trayen. 
these fens and bogs in every direction, and whan 
passed his whole life on their borders, had oh 
and forwarded to him (Mr. L.) an accurate ma” 
the entire district, upon which great reliance ca, 


placed. From this map it will be seen t : 
county of Stoddard, in + every etveiches 1 
great morass, like Italy into the Mediterranean - 
This county contains several settlements io 
habitants of which, though separated but by fift ~ 
miles in a straight line from the Mississippi a . 
(which distance could, by diking and bridgin t 
traversed,) have now to take a circuitous rou of 
eighty or one hundred miles, with their heavy pro, 
ductions, to reach that great thoroughfare. 
Mr. Linn said that the inhabitants of Souther 
Missouri had for years been looking aN Xiously for 
the Government to take some steps to clear the §; 
Francis, Big Black, and Current rivers, of the ob 
structions in the way to successful navigation. }, 
had brought the subject repeatedly before Congress 
and, in 1836, an appropriation was made for an ey. 
amination of these streams. Captain Guion took, 
hasty survey late in the autumn of 1836; and jy 
arenes 1837, sent in the following report to Co), 
bert: 


He.ena, (ARK.) January 17, 17. 

Sir: Having, in obedience to your instructions of the Lith 
July last, completed the survey of a route for a railroad from 
Louisiana to Columbia, in Missouri, I proceeded, with as jit’. 
delay as possible, to comply with yoursubsequent order of the 
18th October, directing me to make a “survey of the St. Frap. 
cis, Black, and White rivers, in Missouri and Arkansas, to de 
termine upon the expediency of comoving the natural rafs 
therein ;” for which object I was furnished, by the Treasurer 
of the United States, with the sum of one thousand dollars, 

Viewing, from all the information I could obtain, the ex. 
amination of the St. Francis of as much importance as that 
of any of the three rivers named, if not of the most, 1 firs 
directed my attention to it; and proceeded to Greenville, in 
Wayne county, Missouri—a small town situated upon its eax. 
ern bank; but, owing to continued rains during the autumn 
months, which had very much impeded me in the execution of 
my previous duties, and to other accidental causes of delay, | 
did not reach it until the 15th of December. At this point, 
which is as high as itis supposed it would be navigated, if all 
the obstructions below were removed, I found the river tu bea 
fine stream one hundred yards wide, and being as full asit 

enerally is one-half of the year, or, as it is termed, at its or. 

inary stage, affording eight to ten feet of water in the greater 
part ofits channel, and ,on the bar opposite the towa, fire 
feet. 

Having been detained nine daysat Greenville, in consequence 
of the extreme difficulty of obtaining boats, provisions, and men, 
in this insulated spot, I did not begin to descend the river till 
the 24th of December, and not until after a heavy flood had 
swept down it, which rendered my personal observations less 
conclusive. Sufficient information, however, it is believed, has 
been elicited to answer the ends of the inquiry. 


Leaving Greenville on the 24th December, I reached the 
mouth of the St. Francis on the evening of the 16th January, 
having floated on its current an estimated distance of four 
hundred and nineteen miles. It is generally very uniform io 
its breadth, being, where it is a well-defined river, from a hun: 
dred to a hundred and fifty yards wide to within about a hun- 
dred miles of its mouth. But its‘course, as may readily be 
inferred, by comparing the estimated length of its channel 
with that of a straight line between the extremities of my 
examination, is sinzularly crooked; indeed, it is chiefly to this 
feature in the character of the stream that the obstructions 
termed “rafts” are to be ascribed, and their formation is easi 
traced. Descending from Greenville sixty-six miles—in whi 
distance the river preseats no other obstruction than a few logs 
lying in the channel, and trees overhanging its banks—the first 
raft is met with. This isa collection of logs, the most of them 
floating, lying entirely across the channel, and is 180 feet loag 
aud 170 feet wide. It is upheld, as it was doubtless formed, by 
a few. trees which have been uprooted and precipitated into the 
channel in consequence of abrasion of the ks by the annual 
floods. The branches of these trees having been fixed firm! 
into the bottom, their trunks are held an effectual barrier to all 
the floating wood that would otherwise pass. Such being the na- 
ture of this raft, it is clear there would be but slight difficulty in 
its removal, which would involve little else than the labor and 
expense of withdrawing, at low water, those few logs which 
sustain the mass. The character ofall the “rafts’’ met with 
in this river is the same, and, as a uence, the same re- 
marks apply equally to them all. I shall, therefore, confine 
my notice of them to a mere statement of their number, dimen- 
sions, and position. The second “rafv’”’ is one mile below the 
first, and is 325 feet long and 220 wide; the third is nine miles 
below the second, and is 600 feet long and 175 feet wide; the 
fourth is found nineteen miles below the third, and is 60 feet 
long and 180 feet wide; the fifth is six miles below the fourth, 
and is 150 feet long and 180 wide; the sixth is six miles below 
the fifth, and is 300 feet long and 90 wide; and the seventh and 
last is thirty miles below the preceding one, and is 400 feet 
long and 200 wide, 
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here enumerated seven distinct and cunsiderable 


I have of wealth and population to the States in which they lie, 


™ as the whole number to be met with in this river; and 
constitaced the only orchief impediment to its naviga- 
tion, the expediency of their removal would be clear. But by 
the most extensive and formidable difficulty lies below them 
ail, and consists in what, in the language of the country, i 
wermed “the epread.” This, asthe tcrm would imply, isan ex- 
pansion of the waters of the river over an extensive tract of 
country, the precise width of which is not known; but which is 
y, in some places, from ten to twenty miles wide. The 
Fpread” begins by a division of the chanel of the river into 
averalsmalier ones, which, soon being mergedin one wide 
cypress swamy), al a certain distance unite again their 

waters in one principal channel. 
The first and mgst western of these channels leaves the prin- 
stem at about one mile below the last “raft;’’ the middle 
one at about twelve miles from the same poirt; and the eastein, 
Varner’s river, is subdivided into several; one of which, 
Chil-it-a-kaws river, runs eastwardly, in time of flood, 

jnto Whitewater or Little river. 
These three principal channels, I was informed by my guide, 
a rienced hunter and trapper, who had explored them all 
athigh and at low water, are of about equal importance, and 
eal adout the same depth of water; the latter, he stated, was, 
jn the dry season, not more, in many places, than one foot 


hen I passed through thisswamp, the water was generally 
six feet deep, butin many places no more than three feet. It 
would be impossible to determine, exactly, from the depth of 
water,as measured at that ume, what it would be in the dry 
season; but as the flood at the “raft,” twelve miles higher up, 
was about ten feet above low-water mark, isis reasonable to in- 
fer that the statement made by the guide was correct. 

Taking the middle channel at a point twelve miles below the 
“raft,” I d through the swamp twenty six miles, and re- 
entered Varner’s river, which, at the junction, is completely 
choked witlf cypress and other trees. In this distance there 1s 
xarcely a defined channel, there being in many places a nar- 
row passage of not more than 50 feet in width between the 
cypress trees, and this filled with logs and protuberances from 
the roots of the trees, called “knees,” which rise nearly or quite 
to the surface of the water. 

From the reunion with Varner’s river, where all the branches 
are collected into one, to the line dividing the States of Missouri 
and Arkansas, a distance of about 22 nuiles, the river presents 
alternately a well-defined channel about six feet deep in the 
midst of the marsh, and a thick cypress swamp, having not 
more than three feet of water. 

From the State line to the Mammelie prairie, a distance of 
% miles, the channel 1s generally distinctly marked, the swamp 
jscontracted to a width of one or two miles; and butfew cy- 
press trees, Or such as are Common to wet situations, show 
themselves; butin several places the water is no more than two 
feet deep. To the Mammelle prairie, whence a lake leads to 
Croly’s ridge, in Arkansas, keel boats, alarge species of vessel, 
have already been taken; thence sixteen miles to the mouth of 
Lite river, wherethe “spread” ceases, I found from six to ten 
feet of water; and it is believed that there are seldom lessthan 
three feet. But that this portion of the “spread,’’ as well as 
that extending up to the State line, has at some period been 
quite dry, there isindubitable evideace inthe charred appear- 
ance of the dead trees now standing, which were probably 
burned during the great drought of 1819-20. 

This “spread” is supposed by many to have had its origin in 
the earthquake which devastated the country about New Mad- 
ridin 1811. But that the upper portion ofit, especially that 
which embraces the division of the channel of the river, was 
not caused by that shock, seems very certain from the fact that, 
as far as the eye can penetrate on either side of the river, and in 
the very channel itself, there are growing cypress and other trees 
common to wet ground, whose size indicatesan age that would 
reach much beyond that event. The lower portion of the 
“spread,” however, undoubtedly owes its present condition to 
some such convulsion of nature, for it is covered with the ruined 
trunks of such trees as are never known togrow in any other 
than dry situations. Indeed, all along the banks of the river, from 
even above the lowest “raft? to the lower termination of the 
“spread,” there are abundant traces of the violence of this convul 
sion, inthe seams and chasms in the earth still remaining. But, 
whatever may have been the cause of this singular condition of 
aoe seems pretty clear that nothing less than the power- 
ful of nature can remedy the evil, by uplifting all that 
portion of country bordering the channel of the river, which is 
now covered with water, and affords no barrier to confine it to 
proper limits. 

That portion of the “spread” 16 miles long, extending from 
Mammelle prairie to Little river, which is now obstructed by 
old logs and stumps of trees, might easily be made navigable, 

ata cost which I estimate at 200 dollars per mile. 


Fiom the mouth of Little river to the Mississippi, 171 miles, 
the &. Francis ia fine stream, gradually expanding from 150 
to 300 yards in width, and, as far as can be observed, without 

uction, except atextreme low water, when the channel over 
weveral bars, it is said, has no more than two feetof water; 
large steamboats have already ascended to Strong’s 
Seam-mill, ten miles below the crossing of the road irom 
mphis to Lictle Rock, and ninety miles from its mouth. 

Finally, to decide upon “the expediency of removing the na- 
(oral rafts in the St. Francis river,’’—which proposition I sup- 
pose 10 embrace the propriety of removing all obstructions In 
X of whatever character they may be—I will briefly recapitu- 

the facts set forth at large. : 
obstructions, then, in the first 137 miles below Greenville, 
ud embracing the lowest “raft,” which isa little below the 
parallel of New Madrid, and about 25 miles distant from it, 
consist in trees on the banks overhanging the channel; logs ly- 
ing in the channel, about 16 to the mile, andseven “rafts,” al- 
described. In the next portion, extending 111 miles, to 
Mouth of Little river, and embracing the entire “spread,” 
ulty consists in a deficiency of water, and a channel 
with cypress and other trees. I have already intimated 
that there are ho practicable means of securing to this latter por- 
Won of the river a sufficient depth of water to render it naviga- 
during any considerable part of the year, in consequence of 
the lowness of its banks; and as this conclusion is currect, ac- 
cording tomy own judgment, the inexpediency of removing the 
natural “rafts” in the portion above is equally clear. This re- 
a sto be regretted, inasmuch as there are, both above and be- 
the rafts, large bodies of fine land, which would prove a 
purce of considerable revenue to the General Government, and 


if the tiver affurded from them an easy access to a market. 

Theonly portion, then, of the river, which is worthy ofan ex- 
per diture of money and labor, isthat extending from about the 
Mammelle prairie to the mouth. ‘The prairie is said to be ex- 
tensive, and of good quality; while, on the opposite or eastern 
side, the peninsula between St. Francis and Lite rivers, (in 
time of flood surrounded by water, and hence cailed the Buffalo 
island,) contains a tract of rich tiilable soil, probably 20 miles 
wide and 40o0r 50 miles in length. To remove all the legs and 
stumps of trees which encumber this portion of the river, and 
render its navigation dangerous, the sum of $5,000 would, 1 
think, be quite sufficient. 

Before closing this report, it is proper for me to state that, of 
the appropriation for the survey of the St. Francis, Biack, and 
White rivers, all but about $200 have been expended in the ex- 
amination of the first; andth tthe balance being wholly insuf- 
ficient toreither ofthe remaining objects, I felt it my duty, for 
this and other reasons, to pustpone any attention tothem, rather 
than to waste that eum on an incomplete work. 

The drawings Mlustrative of this report will be furnished as 
soon as they can be prepared. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. BUWLING GUION, 
U. S. Civil Engineer. 
To Lieut. Col. Joun J ABERT, 
Topographical Bureau. 


The engineer examined the river St. Francis, 
and the country through which it passes, ata very 
unpropitious period, inasmuch as the season was 
inclement, and the surface of the country covered, 
toa great extent, with water. The report is to be 
taken with many grains of allowance, when speak- 
ing of the impracticability of making certain por- 
tions of the St. Francis navigable. Hunters, trap- 
pers, and farmers, residing on its borders, had in- 
formed him (Mr. L.) that there were many errors 
in it—not caused by any want of ability or integrity 
in the officer, but altogether arising from the unfa- 
vorable season ofthe year, and for want of sutlicient 
time to make the examination thorough. 

But, even admitting that the difficulties in remov- 
ing obstacles and giving tothe St. Francis a perma- 
nent channel, in certain points, were insurmount- 
able; still much could be done to improve the water 
communication. Black river isa large and deep 
tributary of White river, and navigable to the only 
“raft” in it at all seasons of the year. Remove this 
one obstacle, and boats could ascend it and its prin- 
cipal tributary (the Current) to the copper-mines in 
Missouri, at all seasons, with small boats. At one 

oint above the “rafts” on the St. Francis and 

lack, the two rivers approach each other within 
four miles, and are actually connected in high 
water by a bayou, or natural channel, which could 
be improved so as to preserve the connexion at all 
times and seasons, and afford a safe and convenient 
outlet to the inhabitants on the St, Francis residing 
above its rafts. 

But, Mr. President, the beneficial effects of re- 
moving the “rafts” in the St. Francis and Big Black 
rivers, and the redeeming from periodical inunda- 
tion such an extensive surface of rich alluvion, 
do not stop here. By removing the obstructions 
in the way fo the navigation of the St. Francis and 
Black rivers, you will be enabled to reach, by water, 
the very centre of the great mineral region of Mis- 
souri, which is drained by these rivers and their 
tributaries, and which is of unparalleled richness in 
copper, iron, lead, ze, manganese, with many 
other mineral substances, and thereby add greatly 
to the value of the public lands. Will not Con- 
gress, then, in this matter, act the part of a liberal 
and provident landlord, and embrace this opportu- 
nity and the proposed means to improve its own 
domain? 

Mr. SEVIER expressed his satisfaction that his 
friend from Missouri had interested himself in 
this important matter. He could say, from his per- 
sonal knowledge, that the views he had presented 
were entirely correct; and that the tract of country 
proposed to be granted, in part, was, in its present 
condition, wholly unavailable to the Government. 
Mr. S. referred to the immense expenditure which 
a road already undertaken, through a portion of 
this tract, would involve: not less than two hun- 
dred and fifiy thousand dollars had already been 
expended, and yet that road was impassable for a 
great portion of the year. Upon the question of 
the expediency of the grant, he would say, for him- 
self, that he could not imagine a single objection 
that could be made to it. The St. Francis river is 
an important stream; the navigation of which 
would be a highly important object to an extensive 
country, but which is now prevented by rafts; and 
these rafts he believed would be removed easier, 
and at a less expense than had already been incur- 
red or removing those in the Red river. The re- 
mova 


of these rafts would, in addition to giving a” 


navigable river to the country, drain lands upon 
which the back water now stands. The proposi- 
tion is to give but a part of the lands to the States; 
but rather than they should remain in their present 
situation, he would be disposed to give the whole; 
and unless the Government takes up the subject in 
a liberal spirit, and in the manner proposed, nothing 
will be done. He hoped the honorable gentleman 
from Indiana would take charge of the subject, and 
give to it his enlightened consideration, If the 
boon be granted, he believed a great good would be 
gained by the Government and by the States: if not 
granted, the only consolation left is. that we have 
not lost anything by asking it. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 


REMARKS OF Mr. REYNOLDS 

OF ILLINOIS. ; 

In the House of Representatives, April 2%, 1842 
On the apportionment bill.’ 


Mr. Crfainman: The proper organization of the 
House of Representatives is one of the most im- 
pe subjects that can be discussed in this nation. 

consider the House of Representatives to be the 
great palladium of the liberties of the people. It 
is in this torum, where popular rights are better se- 
cured, and will be longer preserved, than in any of 
the departments of the Government. It must, there- 
fore, be extremely interesting to the people to have 
the House of Representatives so organized, so con- 
stituted, as in the best possible manner to preserve 
their liberties, which are secured to them in this 
body by the Constitution of the United States. 

I maintain that the House of Representatives is 
under our constitution of government, the greatest 
deliberative body, the greatest assemblage of men 
on earth, which ever did exist, of which we have 
any knowledge. 

This assertion startles some of my friends; but 
before I take my seat, I will prove this proposition 
to be true. I pretend not to say that the present 
members of this House are greater or better than 
their predecessors were, or than their successors 
may be. I only mean to say, and prove, that the 
House of Representatives is under the ‘Constitu- 
tion and form of our government, the greatest body 
on earth, or that ever did exist. 

There are many nations whose population is 
much more numerous than that of the United 
States; but this vast population, in no other country 
except the United States, is represented in any body 
that is so immediately and directly connected with 
the people as the House of Representatives, 

I consider that the* people in ali nations are the 
real source of power. Although a king may not 
hold his royalty direct from the people, yet he must 
depend on his subjects for support, in war and in 
peace. 

Under our Constitution and form of government, 
the people are the sovereigns and the source of all 
political pore 

If all the people of the United States could as- 
semble together, and transact the public business 
this convention would be the greatest body of peo- 
ple on earth. It would be composed of upwards 
ot seventeen millions of human beings. ut, as 
this whole number of people cannot assemble to- 
gether, the next largest number representing the 
whole that can come together, and transact the 
public business for the whole people, must be the 
next greatest body!! This assemblage is the House 
of Representatives. It is, in truth, a kind of fac 
simile and mirror of the people—presumed to rep- 
resent them in every particular. 

Under no form of government, spreading over so 
many people, are the elections for members so fre- 
quent and so pure as in the United States. Every 
two years, members are elected to the House of 
Representatives, which is as frequent as practi- 
cable. In almost all the States of the Union, all 
the male citizens who have reached maturity 
have a voice in the election of the members to this 
House; and these elections are generally conduct- 
ed with propriety and purity. 

In the Constitution is the following provision: 

‘‘And the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State Legislatures.” 

This is a most wise and salutary regulation. The 
basis of representation is the same both in the State 
and in the National Governments. Both are based 


on the principles of equality and on the same elec- 
tors, 
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Under the constitution of the State of Illinois, 
every white male inhabitant who resides in the 
State six months, and is a resident of the district 
where he votes, whether naturalized or not, is en- 
titled to vote for members to this House. This 
freedom and liberality in the extension of the right 
of suffrage operates no injury to the State; but, on 
the contrary, it creates energy and imerest in all 
classes of the pre to sustain the free institutions 
of the country. In our State, we have no disfran- 
chised classes of men. The right of self-govern- 
ment is extended to all; and ail, in return, take a 


most lively interest in the proper administration of 


all the public business of the State and General 
Governments. While this spirit prevails in the 
hearts of the people of Illinois, (which | hope may 
be forever,) the whole machinery of self-govern- 
ment will be conducted in such manner as to ad- 
vance, in an eminent degree, the best interests ot 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, this blessing of universal suffrage 
does not prevail in all the States, as it does in Illi- 
nois. In some few States the property qualifica- 
tion is adopted; and thereby many virtuous and 
intelligent citizens are deprived of this inestimable 
right of freemen. In some States, because a man 
is poor—no difference what may be his intelligence 
and moral worth—he is disfranchised of the priv- 
ileges of a freeman. Under these regulations, a 
man owning a pony, for instance, may be entitled 
to a vote; and his neighbor, with equal or more in- 
telligence and patriotism, may be excluded, because 
he has not a pony. 

{Mr. Pendieron, of Ohio, asked: “In that case, 
which votes—the man or the horse?”’] 

Mr. Reyno.ps answered that, in substance, it 
was the horse that voted; and he did it by the man, 
as his agent. ‘This great defect and misfortune in 
the elective franchise is confined wo a very few 
States; and enlightened public opinion, it is pre- 
sumed, will soon correct it. 

The General (Government, being based on a cor- 
rect construction of the Constitution, is the most 
perfect, and, al the same time, the most wisely bal- 
anced Government on earth. In all its various de- 
partments, it is based on the principles of equality. 
Ihose principles guaranty its perfection, and, it is 
hoped, also its long duration. It is a wise and sal- 
utary provision contained in the charter itself, that 
it is a Government of limited and delegated powers, 
reserving to the States all the power which they 
may rightfully enjoy under a strict and limited con- 
struction of the Constitution of the United States. 
The United States have no undefined power in 
their jurisdiction, so as to form any pretext to in- 
fringe on State rights or State sovereignties. In 
fact, the General Government is bound to guaranty 
to each State “a republican form of government;” 
which excludes the idea of encroachment. Judg- 
ing on the theory of the Government, and on the 
experience of more than fifty years, in its practical 
operation, a great majority of the people have de- 
cided for the election of the members to the House 
of Representatives on the district, in preference to 
the general-ticket system. The Constitution au- 
thorizes Congress, whenever they deem it expe- 
dient, to adopt the district system throughout the 
Union; and thereby secure the uniformity of the 
election of members to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

This course of policy is the reverse of an intru- 
sion of the United States on the State Governments, 
and cannot be construed into a usurpation of State 
rights. All ihe power the States ever exercised on 
this subject was granted to them by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is, in fact, relieving 
the States from the exercise of a power which the 
General Government deems proper and expedient 
to use itself. 

The State Constitutions gave the State Govern- 
ments no power whatever on the occasion; and as 
the States, under their own constitutions, had no 
such authority, how or where can the usurpation 
exist? The Government of the United States, ex- 
ercising a power that never belonged to the States, 
eannot be infringing on State rights or State sove- 
reigntv. Can the Government usurp from itself? 

It will be seen by the remarks of Mr. Madison, 
(which remarks were elicited by Mr. Monroe,) in 
the year 1788, in the Virginia convention, which 
was called to ratify the Constitution, that wniformi- 
ty, as well as the preservation of the Union, was 
the object of this constitutional provision. Mr. 
Madison said: 

“With respect to the other point, it was thought that the reg- 
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viation of time, place, and manner of electing the Representa- 
uves, should be uniform throughout the continent. Some 
Sistes might regulate the elections on principles of equality, 
and others might requiate them otherwise. This diversity 
would be obviously unjust. Elecuons are regulated now un- 
equally ii some Suties, particularly Soush Carolina, with re- 
spect to Coarleston, which ts represented by thirty members. 

Should the people of aay State, by any means, be deprived 
of the rirht of suffrage, it was judged proper that it should be 
remedied by the General Government. It was found imposai- 
ble to fix time, place, and manner of the election of Repre- 
ser tatives in the Constivution; i wes found necessary to leave 
the regulation of these to the State Governments, as being best 
acquamied with the situation of the people, subject tothe con- 
trol of the General Government, in order to enable it to pro- 
duce uniformity, and prevent i3 Own dissoiution,”’ 

Not only will uniformity of the election of mem- 
bers of the House be established by the district sys- 
tem, which is so desirable, but the will and senti- 
menis of the people will be more purely repre- 
sented than by any other mode. The large States 
cannot unite, and conspire, by general ticket, to 
oppress the small ones; which were the grounds 
most to be feared by the fathers of the republic, 
and which ought not to be forgotten by their pos- 
terity. 

it will be seen, by this short view of the subject, 
thatthe House of Representatives is more closely 
connected with the people, and more directly their 
Representatives, than can be found to exist between 
the legislative assembly and the people of any other 
country. 

If this louse were composed of men in their pri- 
vate individual capacities, and not representing the 
nation, it would be a common assembly, and infe- 
rior in numbers to thousands of others of similar 
character. But this House is composed of the di- 
rect and immediate representatives of seventeen 
millions of people. The members of this House 
do not sit here in their individual private charac- 
ters; but they, having the breath of political life in- 
fused into them by the people, compose this body 
as the direct oft»pring of the people, and nearer the 
people than any other assembly of men. , 

The Senate of the United States is removed one 
step further from the people, and does not so direct- 
ly and immediately represent the people as does the 
House*of Representatives. The Senators are elect- 
ed, not by the sovereign people themselves, but by 
the Staie Legislatures ; and their duties are, to rep- 
resent more particularly State rigbis and State sove- 
reignties. 

Although the American Senate is one of the most 
august bodies in existence, yet, in its political power, 
it must yield to the House of Representatives. The 
House has not only the common powers of legisla- 
tion equal to the Senate, in ordinary cases, but all 
measures for the raising of revenue must originate 
in it. This provision in the Constitution gives to 
the House of Representatives the entire control of 
the purse of the nation. This is the greatest con- 
trolling power in any country, and will always gov- 
ern the balance, if wisely exercised. 

Many European nations have a greater popula- 
tion than the United States; but at the same time, 
under the forms of their governments, the electors 
for members of their legislative assemblies are not 
so numerous in any other Government as in the 
United States. _I am, therefore, clearly satisfied 
thatthe House of Representatives, under the forms 
of our government, is the greatest and most import- 
ant assemblage of Representatives on earth; and, 
for the preservation ot our liberties, the utmost care 
and attention should be bestowed on its just and 
proper organization. 

Uncer the Constitution, the power of Congress 
is almost unlimited in deciding on the number of 
members composing the House of Representatives. 
Every State, no matter how small, is entitled to one 
member; and the ratio cannot be below thirty thou- 
sand: these are the only restrictions on the sub- 
ject. Reason and experience both combine to es- 
tablish the position beyond any doubt, that the larger 
the body, so the same be practicable for the trans- 
action of the public business, so much the more safe 
are the liberties of the people. Congress has the 
constitutional power to increase the ratio so that 
each State will have but one member, and thereby 
the House be composed of a member from each 
State—twenty-six in number. No statesman will 
say that our liberties, and the principles of free gov- 
ernment, would be safe in such a dilemma. How 
could one member from the State of New York, for 
example—a Siate containing almost two millions 
anda half of people—be capable of representing 
his constimency? ‘This organization would be the 
utter annihilation of the representative principle 
of the Government, and the establishment of a pu- 
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trid aristocracy. ‘This is an extreme case; ang the 
nearer we approach it the worse will it be for the 

pular branch of the Government, until we reac) 
it; and in that event, our liberties and free institg. 
tions will cease to exist. On the other hand, the 
more numerous the House of Representative 
so the same be kept within reasonable bounds, the 
more durable will be the rights and liberties of the 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, the smal! increase of the expen. 
diture of money to sustain a large in preference jp 
a small House, is nothing incomparison tothe pres. 
ervation of our liberties and independence. Jt jg 
in my judgment, the best use which a nation can 
possibly make of the small amount of money ey. 
pended on a large House over a small one, Np 
man, who loves his country, will ever object to this 
small expenditure, when it is for the preservation 
of the most essential rights of the people. 


The increase of the members of the House, y 
this time, to three hundred, would not be more than 
the proportionable growth of the people. 

In 1790, the House of Reps. hgd 105 member 

In 1800, o “ Mt fon 

jn 1810, wats * 183 

n 1820, . 7 212 

In 1830, . “ 242 


The ratio for the following years was— 

In 1790, 33,000 for a member. 

Tn 1800, 33,000 - 

In 1810, 35,000 . 

In 1820, 40,000 ~ 

In 1830, 47,700 " 

There can be nothing improper in the increase 
of the House in proportion to the growth of the 
ple. It is pepnaieiie. and will be justified by an 
intelligent and enlightened people. ‘The increased 
expenses of the House would be no more a bur 
den tothe present population, than the former ex. 
penditures were to the people of that day. 


In a large body, it is much more difficult to ex. 
ert any improper influence than in a small one, 
Executive dictation, bank influence, or any other 
wrong impression, would be less liable to operate 
on Jarge numbers than small. It is much easier 
to tamper with a small number than with large 
ones. There is no one principle better established 
in political science than the above; and no practical 
man will ever contradict it. 


Mr.Chairman, I am strongly inclined to increase 
the number of members in the House, for another 
and amore interested consideration. All mankind 
are influenced by interest; and, when it does not con- 
flict with the rights of others, it is not unjustifiable. 
Iam directly interested for my State in this subject. 
1 freely confess that I will most willingly swap of 
a fraction of fifty-two thousand and upwards for 
another member of Congress for Illinois. As the 
vote of the committee now stands, at 60,500 souls 
for each member, there are but seven members al- 
loited to the State of Illinois, and leaving to her a 
fraction of 52,550. 

Although this is an extreme hard case, yet if it be 
not right and just to make the alteration, I would 
not urge it on the consideration of this committee 
But I am clearly satisfied that no member of this 
committee will be disposed to do such manifest in- 
justice to the State of Ilinois, when he understands 
the whole ground on which the case is based. 


I presume no State in the Unionéever populated 
with such unparalleled rapidity as the State of Illi- 
nois has done. Judging from our former increase 
of population, and other circumstances, I doubt né 
that we have increased since the year 1840, whet 
the census was taken, at least another member. 

In 1818, when our constitution and State goverlr 
ment were formed, we had barely 40,000 inhabit 
ants— 

In 1820, we had Se ee 
In 1830, we had - - 157,445 
In 1840, we had 476 , 184 

Calculating from these statements, which are & 
ken from official documents, it will be seen that the 
population of Illinois has increased at the rate of 
about three hundred per cent. in every ten years 
since the year 1820; and there is no reason tothe 
contrary why it will not increase at the same, 0 
greater, ratio for the next ten years. Under 
calculation, we will have in Tilinois, in 1850, one 
million four hundred and twenty-eight th 
five hundred and fifty-two inhabitants. 

If these estimates be correct, would it not be ef 


tremely unjust that almost a million and a balf € 
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e qisshould be represented in Congress, in 1850, 
nach yy onlygeven mem rs? 
tita. “Mr. Chairman, I do not believe these calcula- 
the ions for the future increase of the population of 
ives Miinois are Wild or Visionary; but they are, in my 
the inion, founded on just and correct principles. 
f the here are the same inducements, or greater, to 
ontinue the increase of population, as have existed 
pet. heretofore in the State of Hlinois. Within the 
ce lo himits of the State there are 35,941,902 acres of 
es. nd, by actual survey. Out of this quantity, 
tis 39,374,674 acres of the public land remained un- 
1 can oid on the 3ist December, 1841, and 16,567,228 
ex. reshave been sold, and otherwise appropriated 
No the General Government; 1,668,655 acres of 
) this bove quantity of land was granted to the State 
ation or the construction of the canal connecting the 
of the lakes with those of the Mississippi; 
be ies or the purposes of education, &e, These dona- 
than ions will enure to the benefit of emigrants as well 
the present settlers. 
bers {t will be seen by the above exhibits, that a great 
ae quantity (over one-half) of all the lands in the State 
jssubject to sale at $1 25 per acre. And to all these 
»yblic lands a pre-emption is given, that will secure 
‘ pe actual settler in his labor for one year after he 
mnmences his improvement. He is also relieved 
from the payment of any tax on the lands he enters, 
for five years after the sale from the Government. 
These are great advantages and inducements for 
migration. The great fertility of the soil, together 
ith the advantages of navigation, renders this 
crease Ee, for farmers, the most desirable location in 
e peo be Union. It is healthy, and almost every acre in 
ren vill admit of profitable cultivation. 
reased In Illinois we have no mountains, or scarcely any 
a bur. mpediments to prevent the entire cultivation of the 
er eX- hole State. ‘There is no country on the globe 
here so small extent of the surface will be found 
'toex. (guiavailable and unfit for profitable cultivation, as 
il one, n [ilinois. 
’ other Mr, Chairman, every institution and conve- 
yperale bience to invite emigration now exist in the State. 
oa large surplus of all the necessaries of life is pro- 
large Hiduced in abundance, and almost every improve- 
lished ment found inthe old States may also be had in 
actical HiMjinois for the accommodation of ihe people. Pri- 
mary schools, and all the ordinary institutions for 
crease be promotion of education, are in complete opera- 
nother #iiMtion in all parts of the State that have been settled 
ankind sh length of time, and the same accommoda- 
Jot con ions for the education of the rising generation are 
ifiable. HiMprogressing with the settlement of the country. 
subject. : ei et ai 
wap off We have one link in a vast chain of contempla- 
rds for ipublic improvements completed. The railroad 
As the om the seat of government at Springfield to the 
) souls Maplinois river—a distance of fifty or sixty miles—is 
ners al- h complete operation. 
o her @ Other improvements are almost finished, and 
many of them are in the hands of companies for 
if it be ompletion. 
I would It is surprising to me that a person visiting Illi- 
nmittee. ois, and seeing the great advantages which that 
of this Hi@State possesses over the worn-out, barren States be- 
ifest in- een the mountains and the ocean, would remain 
erstands mrt quiet on lands that yield him so little re- 
d. ard for his toil and labor, in comparison to the 
rpulated fimmerotts he would reap from cultivating good soil. 
» of Iti- the eyes of the people open to these facts, so will 
increase ke emigration crowd to the West, and to the State 
oubt not MEO Ulinois in particular,—for it is, of all the West, 
0, when N* Most desirable. 
ber. Taking all these advantages into consideration, 
gover Me™ I not warranted in saying that in 1850 Illinois 
inhabit. en in all probability, a million and a half 
yi | These considerations will show the manifest in- 
‘184 lice that would be done to the State of Illinois 
on ere the ratio to remain (as the last vote of the 
"that the ‘ommittee has placed it) at 60,500, and leaving to 
ae such a large fraction, as above stated. 
mn years Mr. Chairman, this committee, in performing 
mm. to the common justice which one honest man expects 
came, o another, must take into consideration the 


nder this rM*dle increase or diminution of the population 
50, one Me, “rain States and sections of country, in the 
thousan! f/*ment of the fractions. These fractions will 
aist; and the committee will so adjust them as to 

justice to all concerned. This is all I desire for 
of Illinois; and this, I presume, will be 
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SPEECH OF MR. CLIFFORD, 


OF MAINE, 

In the House of Representatives, April 28, 1842— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the bill for the 
apportionment of Representatives among the sev- 
eral States according to the sixth census. 

Mr. CLIFFORD addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Crairman: I consider the proposition in- 
volved in the amendment now under consideration, 
one of the most alarming in principle that has been 
brought forward since 1 have had a seat in this 


House, not only on account of the Federal encroach- . 


ment immediately proposed, and which it is de- 
signed to carry into effect, but more especially on 
account of the danger to be apprehended from its 
influence as a precedent, if it should be adopted, for 
future outrage upon the sovereignty of the States, 
Perhaps in this instance the precedent is more to 
be dreaded than the act. It may be thought a small 
matter to direct the States to do what, in most cases, 
they have been in the habit of doing for a long se- 
ries of years. But, as every departure from the 
true spirit of the Constitution is likely to bring oth- 
ers in its train; and when, as in this case, a par- 
ual junsdiction is assumed over one branch of a 
general subject of much detail, it becomes import- 
ant, at the start, to carry out the principle in its re- 
motest application, in order to test its correctness, 
or to refute its justice. The point has been very 
fully discussed; and ifthe amendment should ulti- 
mately prevail, there is reason to believe that our 
determination wil] have some influence in the de- 
cision of all similar cases. If the decision which 
is now made should not hereafter be regarded as 
the settled exposition of the Constitution, at all 
events it may be drawn into precedent, to influence 
the deliberations of our successors touching the 
power of Congress to regulate the time, place, and 
manner of holding elections for the choice of Rep- 
resenlatives on this floor, even to the most unim- 
portant detail of the system. It may be safely ad- 
mitted that, if this superintending power over State 
regulations, as it is called, would be fully satisfied 
when this order was issued to the States; and if 
there was any guaranty that it would never be em- 
ployed to abridge the right of suffrage, to prevent 
the just exercise by the people of their rights in 
elections, it would obviate, to some ext®nt, the force 
of the objections—at Jeast on the score of expedi- 
ency—to the pending proposition. The friends of 
the measure, however, do not offer any such guar- 
anty; for the reason, that it is not intheir power to 
deny to their successors any portion of the range of 
jurisdiction which they assume for themselves. On 
the contrary, it is obvious, if the doctrine is once 
asserted that Congress has the discretionary power 
to supersede the regulations of the Stategas a ques- 
tion of expediency, merely because im, are not 
calculated to promote the party views of a majority 
for the time being, that one encroachment will fol- 
low another, until the local governments will be 
stripped of every vestige of authority over all 
branches of the subject; and it is no less certain that 
the time is not distant when the people of the sev- 
eral States will be compelled to resort to Federal 
enactments, in order to understand their own duty 
in the premises, and the manner in which the ines- 
timable right of suffrage is to be exercised and en- 
joyed. The importance of the question, in this 
point of view, seems to have been admitted on all 
sides throughout the discussion; and yet no satis- 
factory answer has been given to the objection. 

lt is my purpose to be brief, as much of the 
ground which I intended to assume, in opposition 
to the amendment, has been already occupied by 
those who have preceded me in the debate. Hav- 
ing failed to secure the floor at the time when I 
most desired to reply to the advocates of the meas- 
ure, I should not have risen to add one word to 
what has been said, were it not that the charge is 
constantly made, that all those who opposed the 
amendment were either openly or secretiy in favor 
of establishing a general ticket, and would be re- 
garded as indicating a willingness to see that sys- 
tem universally prevail. The charge has been so 
frequently made, in one form or another, that it is 
due to the cause of truth that it should be publicly 
contradicted on this floor. The fact isnot so. On 
the contrary, a large majority of those most strenu- 
ously opposed to congressional interference, are the 
open advocates of the district mode of eleciion ; 
and are pomp at all times, here and elsewhere, 


at preference; and, at the proper time 


and place, to advocate its adoption as a permanent 

icy in the choice of Representatives to Congress, 
I'he real ground of opposition to the proposition is, 
not because it asserts either the expediency or pro- 
priety of separate discricis, or in the preference 
given tothat mode of election over a general ticket; 
but because the power is claimed, for the first time 
in the history of the Government, to enforce a sys- 
tem upon the States by Federal command, : 

The odious character of the amendment consists 
in the startling power which it assumes, to give di- 
rection to the members of the States Legislatures as 
to the manner in which they shall discharge their 
high functions as representatives of the people. 
No argument, therefore, drawn from a eomparison 
of the two modes of effecting the election, ought to 
have any weight on the decision which the com- 
mittee is called wpon to make. Whether the amend- 
ment is adopted or rejected, the district system will 
prevail: if not universa'ly in tlie latter case, at 
least with few exceptions; as it has done for a long 
series of years, under State regulations, to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the country, producing noincon- 
venience, and giving rise to no complaint. No one 
proposes to substitute the other mode of election, or 
desires to see it adopted by this Government; and, 
of course, the argument drawn from a comparison 
of their justice or expediency entirely fails. 































Judging from the course of the argument on the 
other side, and in the absence of all other means to 
ascertain the truth, we might suppose that the dis- 
trict system was about to be abolished, and the set- 
tled practice of the States overthrown, and some 
other established in its place. Nothing is farther 
from the fact. Without hesitation, I declare it tobe 
my wish to see that system continued as a perma- 
nent policy; and believe it is more likely to prevail 
inthe absence of all interference on the part of 
Congress. Atall events, lam not willing to adopt 
.this arbitrary measure, to control the few smalt 
States that prefer to exercise their rights in a dif- 
ferent mode. ‘There is danger that they may rebel, 
for the purpose of testing the power, or to prevent 
further encroachments upon their sovereign rights. 
The power vested in Congress by the Constitution 
was conferred as an extreme right, indispensably 
necessary as a self-preserving principle in the Gov- 
ernment, in case of the inability or refusal on the 
part of the States to obey the injunction imposed 
upon themselves by the compact, to soe men the 
time, place, and manner of holding elections; and, 
as such, isas much a power of legislation when- 
ever the contingency shall happen to call for its ex- 
ercise, as any grantto be found in the instrument. 
In the case supposed, it becomes a power to legis- 
Jate, and notof commanding legislation to be done. 
The reason of this distinction is as obvious as the 
necessity which gave birth to the grant. If, in the 
progress of events, the time shall ever come when 
any one ofthese States shall be unable, in this re- 
spect, to obey the mandate of the Constitution, in 
consequence of invasion or rebellion, how utterly 
futile would be any command from this Govern- 
ment. It would neither drive out a foreign foe, 
nor restore domestic tranquillity. It would amount 
to nothing but a solemn mockery to the State. 

Let me suppose an attempt at disunion; it is 
equally obvious, if the poison of disaffection should 
ever become so widely diffused as to induce a refu- 
sal to provide such suitable regulations as are indis- 
pensable to secure the existence or coniinuation of 
this body, any provision of this nature would be al- 
together nugatory and ineffectual. In any such 
emergency, I contend, it would become both neces- 
sary and proper that Congress should exercise its 
ultimate jurisdiction over the whole subject, of 
‘time, place, and manner,” and to proceed at once 
tosuch acts of legislation as would secure to the 
people of such State their constitutional rights, thus 
thrown into abeyance, and to the Federal Uniona 
representation on this floor. No other construction 
will afford any security to the Union in times of in- 
vasion, or to the honest portion of the people in times 
of rebellion, against the intrigues of faction or the 
arts of ambition. 

In the case supposed, it might become necessary 
not only to prescribe the system, (as by districts, ) 
but to define their Jimits, and to appoint the judges, 
and all the detail of a law regulating elections. But 
the framers of the Constitution never designed this 
extreme power for any sueh occasion as the pres- 
ent. Far from it: it was conferred for a differ- 
ent purpose; and it would be a perversion of the 
grant—a highhanded outrage—to call it into exer- 
cise in a time of profound peace and general re 
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se, to override the laws of the States, which 
fave been in existence from the foundation of the 
Government, and have been practised upon through 
a period of fifty years, without excitement or com- 
plaint. For one, I should be opposed to calling 
this power into activity, supposing it to exist in the 
broadest sense, afler it has lain dormant for so 
many years, through many scenes of difficulty and 
danger, without any occasion for its exercise, un- 
less impelled tothe contrary course by the author- 
ity of my constituents, or the force of some press- 
ing emergency. The country has gone on well 
for fifty years, under the laws of the States upon 
this subject, without inconvenience or complaint; 
and, in my judgment, it would be unwise to inter- 
fere, until the country becomes dissatisfied and 
calls for our aid, or until there is some reason to 
believe that the people ought to be governed, in- 
stead of governing themselves. Any attempt to 
legislate upon the subject, at the present time, and 
under existing circumstances, ought not to be re- 
garded in any other light than as an unwarrant- 
able interference with the settled customs of the 
country, if it-be nota positive violation of the spirit 
and true intent of the Constitution. In the view 
which I take of the question, it is wholly unneces- 
sary to inquire whether the right of supervision in 
the premises, if it exists in any case, is derived 
from the words “manner” or “place” in the article 
so frequently cited from the Constitution, as it is 
my purpose to prove that nothing can justify con- 
gressional interposition in any way but an uncon- 
trollable necessity, growing out of the actual refusal 
or positive inability of the States to act for them- 
selves. Of course, that inquiry becomes immate- 
rial, though I think it would not be difficult to de- 
monstrate that the “manner of holding elections” 
has reference exclusively to the reguiations at the 
polls—as by ballot, &c.; and if this Government, 
under any circumstances, might lay off a State into 
districts, and define their limits, that the authority 
to do so must be derived from the word “place,” 
and not from the manner of holding the election. 

It is now admitted that the amendment, in the 
original form in which it was presented by the 
chairman of the Committee of Elections, was liable 
to the objection that it proposed to command rather 
than todo. An attempt has been made to obviate 
this difficulty, by modifying the proposition; but 
without the least success, as it seems to me, except 
to soften down or conceal a little of the domineer- 
ing or dictatorial spirit, plainly discoverable in the 
wording of the command. But, sir, the principle 
is not changed, though the temper is somewhat 
softened; it is still a mere legislative direction, in- 
tended to operate upon the States in their corporate 
capacity, without creating the slightest obligation 
upon cilizens; its torce can never reach the people, 
unless it is first obeyed by the States. The powers 
of Congress, in their legitimate effect, when carried 
out into the form of legislative enactments, were 
never intended to operate upon States, like the pro- 
hibitions of the Constitution, but upon individuals, 
The amendment is in the nature of a constitutional 
prohibition; and, as such, is clearly nugatory and 
void, as no one will pretend that Congress can in- 
terfere with any of the reserved rights of the States. 
I ask particular atiention to it in its modified form, 
that no one may be deceived as to its real effect and 
operation. It is as follows: 

“And be it further enacted, That in every case where a 
Ftate is entided to more than one Representative, the number 
to whicheach § ate shail be eniitied under this apportionment 
shall be elected by dis ricts, composed of contiguous territory, 
equal in number to the number of Representatives to which 
said State may be entiiled; no one district electing more than 
one Representative,” 

The most casual cbserver will at once perceive 
that this is nothing more or less than an arbitrary 
order, directing the manner in which the States 
shall hereafter exercise a portion of their sovereign 
power; no one will pretend that any thing will be 
accomplished if the injunction should be disregard- 
ed. If any one of the small States, which has here- 
tofore elecied their members of Congress by gen- 
eral ticket, shall continue to omit or refuse to lay off 
such State into districts, and to define their limits, it 
will not be seriously contended that any such pur- 
pose will be accomplished by the adoption of this 
provision. 
the amendment, is plain and palpable. After ma- 
ture deliberation upon this point, 1 am prepared 
to lay down this general proposition—that all power 
over the subject of time, place, and manner 
of holding elections, is expressly vested in the 
States, in the first instance; and that they are 














The character and effect, therefore, of 


under the solemn obligations of duty, arising 
out of their own compact, to make all need- 
ful and suitable regulations to secure a full repre- 
sentation on this floor; and that it is not competent 
for Congress to interfere so long as the States shall 
continue, as they have heretofore done, to perform 
that duty (which is as important to them as to the 
Union itself) in good faith to all the parties con- 
cerned. And it is equally clear to my mind, that, 
in the possible contingency—which is not very 
likely to occur—of neglect or refusal of the States 
to perform this high duty, which they owe to the 
Constitution and to the country, Congress does pos- 
sess the power, as a self-preserving principle of the 
compact of union, to supply all such needful regu- 
lations in the premises as may become necessary in 
consequence of the omission of the States to exer- 
cise their own rightful jurisdiction upon the sub- 
ject. If, in such a case, it should become necessary 
to lay off a State into districts, and define their 
limits, perhaps it is not going too far to admit that 
the jurisdiction might be properly assumed, and 
the authority rightfully exercised. It is not neces- 
sary to discuss that point now; the proper time for 
considering it will be when a case shall arise which 
calls for discussion. 

Such I believe to be the true reading of the Con- 
stitution, and the obvious meaning of the clause 
under consideration, which reads as follows: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by 
law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators.” 

No body of men assembled in this country ever 
manifested a stronger jealousy of Federal power, 
or were actuated by a more sincere and patriotic 
desire to preserve the sovereignty of the States, than 
the members of the convention that framed the 
charter of our liberties. Their watehful care and 
sleepless vigilance in this respect is observable 
throughout their deliberations, and at every stage 
of their proceedings, from the moment it was first re- 
ported, through all the various modifications which 
it underwent—from the original draught, until it 
was finally agreed to and submitted to the people of 
the several States for their approval and ratifica- 
tion. Their maxim was, to grant no more power 
than was necessary to on for the common de- 
fence and to promote the general objects of union; 
and to leave all matters of a local character, as far 
as possible, to the regulation of the States. Is it 
possible for any one to read that clause, knowing it 
to have been framed by those wise and patriotic 
men, under the influence of so much caution and 
reserve, and feel any doubt as to what they intended 
to provide, or the object which they had in view? 
Mark the language: in the first place they say, 
“The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions shallg prescribed in each State by the Legis- 
lature thereof;” and afterward, to guard against 
every possible emergency, where a State might be- 
come unable or unwilling to perform the duty im- 
posed, they declare that Congress may at any time 
make or alier such regulations, except as to the 
place of electing Senators. 

This brings me to the contemporaneouse x position 
of the Constitution, to which I beg leave to refer as 
the highest authority for the construction for which 
I contend. Every question that touches the Con- 
stitution, or calls for a new interpretation of one 
of its provisions, ought to be regarded as serious 
and important, and therefore worthy of the fullest 
discussion and the most solemn decision. The 
care Which was taken in the formation of the instru- 
ment, to limit and define its power, and to guard 
against an abuse of its authority, will prove to be of 
but little setvice to posterity, if, on every occasion, 
there shall be found to exist in Congress a general 
disposition to look with favor upon the broad 
field of construction to enlarge their sphere of ac- 
tion. 

On the present occasion, it is no more than jus- 
tice to admit that the question has been thoroughly 
considered and fully discussed; and if there were 
no party considerations to influence the majority, 
and if it were possible to avoid the influence of 
preconceived opinions, I should hope for a wise 
and prudent determination, without any further 
effort on the part of the opponents of the measure. 
But, as it is impossible to foresee how tar these 
baneful influences may contribute to a different re- 
sult, | will preceed to state some additional authori- 
ties in support of the positions which have been 
assumed by those who have preceded me on the 
same side of the question, 


This clause does not appear to have 
much attention in the convention which fram 
Constitution, or to have encountered much 
sition. The discussion which it underwent 
chiefly in the conventions of the States, after ; 
was submitted for approval and ratification, It He 
beeh already shown, by those who preceded me j 
the debate, that a majority of the States looked u : 
its provisions with suspicion and alarm, T 
employed all the means in their power, while ag 
ing in their separate capacity, to define its meaning 
and limit its operation; and at the same time adop, 
ed every precaution, short of a positive rejection of 
the whole instrument,to guard against the SUCCES 
of any attempt that might be made to set up the 
very construction contended for by the supportery 
of the pending proposition. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts ratified 
the Constitution on the 6th of February, 1788, ang 
at the same time adopted the following ‘resolution: 

“ Resolved, That Congress do not exerci 
in them by the 4th section of the lst a pan 
a State shall negiect or refuse to make the regulations therein 
tieaeaes na OF ol oak Le 
ogrecably to the Constitution.* ee en 

The convention of the State of New York closed 
its deliberations on the 26th day of July, 1788 
They not only ratified the Constitution, bui recom. 
mended several important amendments; and in the 
mean time, to guard against improper legislation 
till those amendments should be considered and 
finally acted on, adopted the following declaration; 

‘‘And in all laws to be passed by the Congress, in the mean 
time, to conform to the spirit of the said amendments, as far ag 
the Constitution will admit.’’ 

One of the amendments proposed is the follow. 
ing, to wit: 

“That the Congress shall not make or alter any regulation jg 
any State, respecting the times, places, or manner of koldj 
elections for Senators or Representatives, unless the Legislature 
ofsuch State shall neglect or refuse to make laws or regulatiogg 
for the purpose, or from any circumstance be incapable of ma- 
king the same; and then only until the Legislature of such State 


shall make provision in the premises: provided, that Congres 
may prescribe the time for the election of Representatives,” 


It is true, sir, that these cases have been referred 


to in a prior stage of the debate; but as it is my pur. 


pose to call the attention of the committee to a series 
of others, and some of later date, I hope I may be 

ardoned in this instance for the repetition, as it js 
important to preserve the connexion, in order to 
a full understanding of the question under discus. 
sion. 

Permit me now to refer to the action of the con- 
vention of South Carolina, and I have done with re 
etition. The delegates of that State ratified the Con. 
stitution on the 12th of May, 1788. 

While it is manifest that the whole country at 
that period looked upon that clause with an eye of 
suspicion or distrust, and concurred in the attempts 
that were made to limit and define its nee 
is due to the State of South Carolina to admit that 
she was foremost in the effort, and equally judicious 
in the means which sheemploved, to protect the sove- 
reignty of the States against the possibility of infrae- 
tion from a latitudinous construction on the part of 
Congress. The following extracts from the proceed- 
ings of her convention, at the time the Constitution 
was tatified, exhibit pretty clearly the sentimentsof 
that State at the period of which I am speaking: 

“And whereas it is essential to the preservation of the rights 
of the several States, and the freedom of the people, under the 
operation of a Federal Government, that the right of presct: 
bing the manner, time, and places of holding the elections to the 
Federal Legislature, should be forever inseparably annexed 
the sovereignty of the {several States: This convention doth 
declare that the same — to remain to all pone sone 
ual and fundamental right in the local, exclusive of the inter 
ference of the General Government, except in cases where the 
Legislatures of the States shall refuse or neglect to perform of 
fulfil the same, according to the tenor of the Constitution.” 

“Resolved, That it be a standing instruction to all such dele 

ates as may liereafter be elected to represent this State in the 
yYeneral Government, to exert their utmost abilities and inflv- 


ence to effect an alteration of the Constitution conformably @ 
the aforegoing resolutions.” 


The principal object which I have in intro 
ducing these passages again to the notice of the 
committee, is for the purpose of replying tothe it- 
genious attempt that has been made to turn a poit! 
in the argument, and to regard them as authority 
in favor of the power assumed. 

When they are considered alone, and separated 
from all the rest ofthe proceedings, that view of the 
case may have some plausibility; but, a single glanet 
at the debates, and the reasons which were ass! 
for their adoption, will convince any one, not DUB 
ed by prejudice, that any such attempt, however 10° 
genious, cannot be successful, because it would be 
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me «tion of the meaning of the convention, and a 
ted ee of the trath. 
the Pe While this section was under consideration in 
po the New York convention, Mr. Jones rose and 
was rved, among other things, that he apprehended 
he that the clause might be so construed as to deprive 
+ States of an essential right, which, in the true 


design of the Constitution, was reserved to them; 
he therefore wished it might be explained, and 
proposed for that purpose the following resolution: 


3 


act- ; ; : 
ms “Resolved as the opinion of this committee, That nothing in 
§ the Constitution now under consideration shall be construed 
lop. w authorize the Congress to make or alter any regulations in 
m of oy State, respecting the times, places, or manner of holding 
cess tiections for Representatives, unless the Legislature of such 
) the aie shall neglect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the 
J urpose, OF from any circumstances be incapable of making 
Tery ie same; and then only until the Legislature of such State shall 
make provision in the premises.” 
ified Mr. Jay (afterwards chief justice of the Supreme 
and HR court of the United States,) saidthat, as far as 
ion: he understood the gentleman, he seemed to have 


Vested doubts with respect to this paragraph, and fear- 
where aj it might be misconstrued and abused. He 
rights said that every Government was imperfect, unless 
gress, it had the power of preserving itself. Suppose that, 
by design or accident, the States should neglect to 
losed appoint Representatives; certainly there should be 
1738, some constitutional remedy forthe evil. The ob- 
cOM- vious meaning of the paragraph was, that if this 
n the neglect should take place, Congress should have the 
lation power, by law, to support the Government, and pre- 
d and vent the dissolution of the Union. He believed 
ation: this was the design of the Federal Convention. If 
e mean itwerenecessary to multipy authorities,I might refer 
8 far as io the debates in the Massachusetts convention, and 
particularly tothe remarks of Mr. Samuel Adams, 
ollow- who maintained substantially the same general idea. 
Thus, sir, it appears to me that these various reso- 
ation in jutions were adopted, not from any conviction that 
holding the power had been conferred, but out of abundant 
islature HMB caution to guard against the danger of misconstruc- 
ulations : ° 
> of am tion, and any attempt that might be hereafter made 
ch State ata departure from its real object and design, and 
‘ongres ME also to define as far as possible the true meaning 
ves.” of the clause. 


ferred Instead, therefore, of furnishing any ground of 
1Y Pur: BA argument in favor of the amendment, they ought 


} Series MB to be regarded as the most authortiative declaration— 
may be first, that no such power was conferred, and conse- 
‘i 11S HAM quently has no existence in the Constitution; and, 
fig 0 ERM secondly, if it does exist, that it ought never to be ex- 
IScUS HAM ercised, unless the States shall neglect to act in the 
vere matter, Or from some cause shall become unable 
; to legislate for themselves. 
ith rep- 


he Cote That the clause is liable to misconstruction, I 
willnotdeny. The admission was made imme- 

intry at diately afler the Constitution was formed, and con- 
1 eve of fa uted one of the rallying-points of the opposition, 
y inal] the discussions that ensued, inthe public jour- 






nine t nals, and before the people; and was one of the 
mit that fa ©"10US points in dispute at the time of its ratifica- 
dicious (02 It was this consideration, undoubtedly, that 
ne sove- fa duced the convention of South Carolina to adopt 
*infrac- Me Ce Slanding instruction to their delegation in Con- 
part of fm eves, '0 persevere in an effort to procure the 
sroceed- fae @endment which they proposed ; and it seems that 





the instruction was very promptly obeyed, though 





































stitution i ‘ 
nentsof fame Without success. At the first session of the first 
king Congress, in August, 1789, Mr. Burke, of that 
the right » While other amendments to the Constitution 
under the Were pending, proposed to add the following: 
f preset “Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, 
ions to the ‘aces, Or manner of hol. ling elections of Senators or Representa- 
onexed t Wes, except when any State shall refuse, or neglect, er be unable, 
as Invasion or rebellion, to make such elections.” 
a . . : * 
the inter: After an interesting debate, of considerable length, 
where the _ question was put on Mr. Burke’s motion, 
nee _ was decided in the negative—ayes 23, noes 
such dele } do} 
State in the udging from the course of the argument on the 
sand inf: Moher side, heretofore pursued, I suppose genile- 
ably 0 M1 tent : > 

orm: men will inquire why it was proposed to take away 
‘n intro- Ma. POWer which had never been conferred? The 
ce of tht Ea “et is obvious, and has been already given. 


to the in: oe of that day dreaded doub‘ful powers, and 


all all s io 2 “On. 
traction such as might be enlarged by con 


It has been said of some of the amendments which 
Pevailed, that their principal value consisted in 


weir tendency to quiet the doubts and fears that ex- 
“ed at the time in the public mind asto the extent 




















the powers which had been previously con- 


tis truethat the amendment of Mr. Burke was 
led; but there were reasons for this, other 
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than a condemnation of the principle. It appears, || language of the Constitution, and by the history of 


from the speeches of Mr. Madison and, others who 
participated in the debate, that it was not proposed 
until near the close of the discussion upon the arti- 
cles then pending, and which were subsequently 
submitted to the people and finally adopted ; and 
that many were induced to oppose it as too late ; 
others, I judge, believed itto be unnecessary, as con- 
taining a mere affirmation of a principle already 
provided for. These, with the twoultra portions of 
the body, (one of which was for placing the power ex- 
clusively in Congress, the other for giving it en- 
tirely to the States,) constituting a majority, it was 
voted down. 

The subject does not appear to have been further 
agitated in Congress until the year 1817, when the 
Legislatures of Massachusetts and North Carolina 
again recommended amendments tothe same ef- 
fect; but this attempt, as well as one made a year 

} J j 
or two afterwards, failed. The same thing was 
tried again in 1823, when Mr. McDutflie made an 
elaborate report, recommending an amendment to 
the Constitution, to expunge this clause, and pro- 
vide for the election by districts, both in the choice 
of electors and Representatives toCongress. I hope 
that report will be read by every member of the 
committee, although it admits somewhat too strong- 
ly, atleast by implication, that the power contended 
for on the other side may possibly exist. It should, 
however, be remembered that he was not consider- 
ing the extent of the powers conferred; but the 
main object of the report was toenforce the expedi- 
ency ofa change inthe system of election. This 
will appear from the following passages, to which I 
ask the particular attention of the committee : 
_ “Tshas been said that the times, places, and manner of elect- 
ing the members of this House are now liable to be prescribed 
by the Legislatures of the several States, subject tothe con- 
trolling and superseding power of Congvess.”’ z . > 
“If itshould happen to this, as it has happened to all other free 
countries, that the administration of the Republic should fall 
into the hands of a faction of men, who, having acquired power 
by corrupt combinations, would be disposed to retain it im op- 
position to the will of the people, and to exert it in opposition 
to their interests, the power in question would become exceed- 
ingly dangerous. It is in such periods that the barriers of the 
Constitution are most essential ; because it is in such periods 
that those from whose reluctant grasp the sceptre of dominion 
is about to be wrested by an indignant people, are exposed to 
the strongest temptations to perpetuate their anthority by every 
desperate expedient not absolutely prohibited.” = * " F 
“Tt is susceptible of demonstration, that the elections might be 
80 arranged by a party in power that a small minerity of the 
people would elect a majority of the National Representatives. 
The mode of operation would be various, according to varying 
circumstances. Sometimes the chject would be accomplished 
by changing the district into the general-ticket system ; some- 
times by an artificial arrangement of the districts ; and some- 
times by a skilful combination of both. As nothing is too des- 
perate for a faction struggling for existence, let us suppose that 
they should prescribe, as (they would have the unquestionable 
power to prescribe,) in all those States where a majority of the 
people were favorable to their purposes, that Representatives 
should be elected by general ticket—thus suppregsing the voice 
of the minority; and thatall the States opposed Meir domina- 
tion shoul! be divided into districts, in such a manner that a 
minority of the people should elect a majurity of Represent- 
atives,” &c. es a * “The committee, therefore, feel 
the deepest conviction that the power now vested in Congress, 
of controlling the election of its own members, is utterly incon- 
sistent with every just conception of constitutional liberty, and 
ought no longer to exist.” 


The sentiments of the report are so clearly ap- 
plicable to the position of parties andthe circum- 
stances of the country at the present moment, that 
{ will not incur the hazard of weakening their 
force, or of detracting from their value and im- 
poriance, by indulging in any commentaries of my 
own. Itis admitted, I believe, on all sides of the 
House at this day, thatthe opinions of Mr. McDuf- 
fie are entitled torespect. If he regarded the pow- 
er, when treating of it in the abstract, as dangerous 
to public liberty, when no attempt had ever been 
made to employ it by Congress: is it expedient to 
exercise it, supposing it to exist, until some press- 
ing emergency shall force that course upon us, or 
until there is some reason to believe that public 
sentiment calls fora change? It may be said that 
the report recommends a general adoption of the 
district system, and therefore is an authority for the 
principle involved in the amendment. But how 
does the report propose to accomplish the object? 
By a mandamus tothe State? No, sir; but by an 
appeal to the people for an alteration inthe funda- 
mental law of the land. Such a plan, if any fur- 
ther security were necesssary, would have my 
hearty concurrence; but I am opposed to a Federal 
mandamus upon State sovereignties as wholly un- 
authorized and inexpedient. I have examined this 
question with some care, and the result of that ex- 
amination has led me to the following conclusions, 
which, it seemsto me, are fully sustained by the 





the debates when it was ratified: 


1. That the power in the States to prescribe the 
time, place, and manner of holding elections, is 
exclusive, so long as they continue to perform the 
duty imposed upon them by the Constitution, 

2. That, if the States neglect or refuse to make 
regulations, Congress has full power over the 
subject, as a self-preserving principle in the Gov- 
ernment; and may rightiully exercise it, so far as 
it may be necessary to supply the omission of the 
States. 

3. That the power to supply such omissions con- 
fers a right to legislate, and not of enforcing legis- 
lation, on the part of the States. 

4. That any attempt at jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject, till the States shall have omitted or become un- 
able to act for themselves, is a2 positive violation of 
the true intent and meaning of the Federal compact, 
and cannot have any binding effect upon the peo- 
ple or the States. 

Thus far, sir, | have been speaking of the power 
to pass the amendment. I now propose, for afew 
moments, to consider iis expediency. 

One of the principal arguments in favor of it is 
its supposed efficacy to guard against the danger of 
combination among the large Statesto adopt the 
general-ticket system, for the purpose of controlling 
the action of this body. Nothing of the kind has 
ever occurred; and I know of no reason to believe 
that it will ever be attempted by the State Legisla- 
tures or the people. 

The idea that State Legislatures will combine for 
any such purpose is visionary and chimerical, and 
has no foundation, either in history or in those 
great moral causes which influence and control 
political events; they are too far separated by space, 
and their interests too much diversified by local 


| objects and feeling, everto be brought into a concert 


of action to effect such an unworthy design, either 
by corruption or any of the usual appliances of 
party. The argument, at best, is but one of possibil- 
ity andchance, and ought to be disregarded by all 
wise and discerning men as contrary to experience, 
and as a direct attack upon the capacity of the 
people for self-government. If the attempt were 
made, it could only be carried into effect by con- 
sultation and arrangement, which is difficult and 
inconvenient among the States thus separated and 
actuated, and therefore not likely to succeed. It is 
difficult to get large masses of people to combine, 
even when it is desirable; as is proved by the fact, 
that many excellent amendments heretofore pro- 
posed to the Constitution, and some of them of the 
first importance, have failed to be adopted for the 
want of a proper concert among the States. If I 
understand the views of the friends of this measure, 
they are willing to rely upon Congress, and take the 
hazard of any system that may be adopted here, 
through all the muiations of party, but doubt the 
justice and integrity of the States and the people at 
large. This is an argument against the Govern- 
ment itself, as all our institutions, State and 
Federal, rest upon the popular will; and if the peo- 
ple cannot be trusted in this matter, it can only be 
on account of their incapacity to govern themselves. 
Such an argument cannot have weight, and ought 
to be discarded by every member of the committee. 

The danger of combination, if any, will be found 
to exist here, and through the medium of the very 
power now asserted. If Congress has jurisdiction 
over the subject, we may provide for the election 
by districts or by general ticket, as best comports 
with the wishes and interests of a majority. We 
may pass one system to-day, and another to-morrow. 
It is easy for members of Congress to consult, and, 
if need be, to combine, to carry into effect a party 
object. It would be in order at this moment to 
move, as a substitute for the pending motion, a 
proposition to provide for the election by general 
ticket; and, if we may pass the one, it is equally 
competent to pass the other. The members from 
the large States can force the sysiem upon us, in 
spite of our entreaties or remonstrances. This 
ground of argument, therefore, fails; as the meas- 
ure would increase the danger which it proposes to 
remove. 

The argument of uniformity has been much re- 
lied on during the debate, and deserves a passing 
notice. The first observation that I have to make 
upon the subject is, that if the argument is worth 
anything, it applies to every branch of the system 
of elections, in regard to which there is a want of 
similarity running throughout. It is best to count 
the cost, before we take the first step. Perhaps 
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there are no two States in which the details of an 
election law are precisely similar. Uniformity 


cannot be aliained without superseding all the State 
laws upon the subject, in their minutest detail; thus 
eXposing the free and independent electors to the 
very danger which I] a Large will be the effect, in 
the end, if the precedent that we are about to es- 
tablish should be regarded as settling the question 
of power. 


If the principle is a sound one, why not carry 
it out? isan inquiry that will resound from every 
art of the country, and with much force and effect. 
n many of the States they elect by districts, while 
in a few the general ticket still prevails. In the 
North they eleci by ballot. In the South and West, 
if not universally, at least in many cases, viva voce. 
Different rules prevail as to the relative number of 
votes to constitute an election. In some instincesa 
ae is required, and in others a plurality is 
sufficient. ‘These caves, and others that might be 
named, show that the thing is unattainable, so long 
as any portion of the State laws is suffered to exist. 
When did this want of uniformity commence, 
which is so alarming to the majority on this floor? 
To listen to some portions of this debate, one would 
suppose it had its origin but the other day, in the 
State of Alabama, in the election of her mem- 
bers to the extra session; whereas the same diver- 
sity in the mode of eleciion has existed from the 
foundation of the Government, and has never 
been made the ground of any serious complaint. 
In the very first election ever held for members 
Pennsylvania elected by general 
ticket, and other States by congressional districis. 

These are the principal argumentsthat have been 
urged in favor of the measure. I hope it will not 
be thought disrespectful if I express my admiration 
of the extreme ingenuity of the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Barnarp,] in passing from one 
position to another. At one moment, he admits that 
the power ought not to be exercised, unless where 
the States are delinquent, or unable to act, and then 
only in cases of extreme necessity ; and, in the next 
breath, insists that the time for aciion has now 
come, Why? Because the legislation of the States 
is unwise, in the opinion of amajority here. This 
is the creature arraigning and condemning the 
creator. 


this House to judge as to which system will best 
promote their interest and prosperity? If the gen- 
tleman thinks otherwise, let him go home and pro- 
mulgate that ducirine among the people, or in the 
Legislature, and see how many voies he will get 
to sustain him inthe sentiment; and perhaps, here- 
after, he will be more competent to decide as to 
their wishes upon the point in dispute. What is the 
sudden emergency that calls for this new course of 
legislation?’ There is no crisis in our aflairs: no 
extreme case, unless it be that power is stealing 
from the hands of his party; and it may be that 
this movement is designed to arrest the progress of 
revolution, and to stay the torrent of public opinion, 
which is about to move him and his friends from 
theit places, and to give them to others more wor- 
thy of the trust. There may be other reasons for 
the course, but Lam unable to perceive what they 
are. The evil complained of (if it be one) is coeval 
with the Government, and has not increased, as 
there has been no great addition to the number of 
States that elect by general ticket. Some of the 
small States prefer this mode, because it is most 
convenient; and it is safest to leave the whole sub- 
ject to their own good will and pleasure. ‘They 
ave enjoyed the right of choosing their own Re 
resentatives, in their own way, for these fifiy 
years; and they will learn, with some surprise, if 
not with feelings of indignation, that an attempt is 
now made to deprive them of the privilege. I 
doubt if the difficulties likely to grow out of the 
measure proposed, have been duly considered. 
Various attempts have been made to regulate the 
mode of taking evidence in cases of contested elec- 
tions, but without much success, Congress once 
touched a branch of the subject, but the law was 
continued but a few years, *Other attempts have 
been made to renew it, but the maiter is atiended 
with so many difficulties that it has never suc- 
ceeded. We have not the necessary local infor- 
mation toenable us to accommodate the detail of 
any such law to the local customs and habits of the 
yeople. Under all the circumstances of the case, 
it is safest to let the whole subject pass over, until 
some emergency shall arise, making it necessary 
for Congress to interfere. 











Are not the people of New York, or of | 
any other State, as competent as the members of || 





therton. 


SPEECH OF MR. ATHERTON, 
UF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
In the House of Representatives, April 25, 1842. 


The apportionment bill being under considera- 
tion in Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. Arnerton moved to amend the bill by 
striking out the clause containing the ratio (60,500) 
which had been adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole, and inserting a clause fixing the ratio at 
53,999, which he afterwards modified so as to fix 
the ratio at 53,875. 


Mr. ATHERTON addressed the committee as 


follows: 


Mr. Caamoan: I am far from being convinced 
by the arguments of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Unperwoop,] that the number (58,500) pro- 
posed by him would operate so equally and fairly as 
he has insisted. ‘Take the ratio of 58,441, which 
is given in the tables furnished by the select com- 
mittee—and it is near enough to that suggested by 
the gentleman from Kentucky to show its opera- 
tion— and we have the following result forthe New 
England States: 


The unrepresented fraction for Maine would be 34,265 
New Hampshire 5O.8L0 
Massachusetts 36.407 
Rhode Island - 50,387 
Connecticut - - 17.808 
Vermont : - 68184 


~ 247,856 
enough to entitle these States, together, to four 
more Representatives, with a fraction remaining of 
14,092. ‘To large States, a large fraction is a mat- 
ter of little moment. The New England States, to- 
gether, would thus have four Representatives less, 
in proportion to their population, than the State of 
New York, for instance. New York would have 
forty-one eres while the New England 
States would have only thirty-four Representatives, 
with fractions which, if represented, would givethem 
four more Representatives, or thirty-eight in the 
whole. ‘This is certainly far from the equal and 
exact justice somuch descanted on; and, by examin- 
ing, gentlemen would see that the ratio of 60,500, 
which has been adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole, and which now stands in the bill, is almost 
equally objectionable. 

But my principal purpose in addressing the com- 
mitiee is to reply to some of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop] and 
the genti€man from Virginia, [Mr. —— who 
have argued in favor of establishing the largest 
ratio, and reducing the number of the House. 

The House of Representatives is the portion of 
our Government which embodies, to the greatest ex- 
tent, the representative and democratic principles. 
Something has been said about the advantage which 
the small States have in being represented equally 
with the large in the other end of the Capitol. I 
conceive that has nothing to do with settling the 
question of the propriety of a large or small popu- 
lar representation in this, the popular branch of the 
Government. The Senators are the representa- 
tives of the State sovereignties. The question of 
popular representation is confined not to the limits 
of any State, but extends to all the people of all the 
States of the Union. 


What is the reason for the establisment of a rep- 
resentative government? It is that the people can- 
not al] assemble, on account of their numbers, and 
the extent of territory over which they are spread, 
to transact their business in person. Thus the ne- 
cessity arises of transacting their business through 
their representatives or agents. We talk about the 
convenience or inconvenience of accommodating 
a smaller or larger number in this hall; but the 
question touches not the convenience of the Repre- 
sentative, but the right of the people to representa- 
tion. 


If there be any thing in the theory of representa- 
tive government, it seems to follow conclusively 
that the people should have as thorough and exten- 
sive a ae as is possible, considering the 
extent of the population to be represented. The 
argument which has been advanced, that the 
smaller the number of the House, the better will 


Amounting in the whole to . : ‘ 


H. of Reps, 
be the men composing it, is but a fancify) 
and gentlemen who advance it overthrow ».! 
own position. They say a smaller number 
Representatives in the House will act more yj 
on subjects before them than a larger. But wh. 
they speak of the people themselves in the dist 
in the next breath they are obiiged to contend that 
larger number of the people in large districts vil 
act more wisely, and select more fit agents, 

If the argument implies that the “best men” 
only a few, and there are not enough of these ; 
constitute a Jarge House, I repeat, it is only a fap. 
ciful theory, Which has no foundation jp fae 
Does any one believe that another House of Repre 
sentatives could not be selected from the pep, 

combining as much talent, and wisdom, and nies 
rity, as there are in the present House? Neither) 
this intimating anything in derogation of the pres 
ent House; for, with equal propriety, it might 
asked whether there was ever a House of whic 
the same suggestion might not be also made? 

Sir, the argument is based on an assumption 
which is altogether (allacious, and contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions; which assumption is, thy 
it is the wisdom of the Representatives, “per y* 
(ifI may so speak,) which is to govern the country 
and not the popular opinion—sometimes, doubtles 

_ influenced, in some measure, by the Representative 
but, generally, acting through the Representatiys 
as the agents of the people. The same argumey 
would tend to show the propriety of placing the lay. 
maker where he should be entirely aloof frop 

opular influence, by making his office permanen, 

et the importance of frequently-recurring ele. 
tions has always been dwelt upon by all the frien 
of popular institutions. If these infuse populy 
vigor into the Government, because the represent. 
tive comes often from the people, as large a 
sentation as practicable gives strength to the sam 
principle, and conduces to the same end. If recw. 
ring elections are, as it were, the frequent breath. 
ings of the body politic, by which it inhales wha 
is invigorating, and expels what is noxious, ani 
which purify and ovygenise the life-sustaining cu- 
rent, so a large representation gives the capacity of 
inhaling, at each inspiration, a larger quantity of 
the vivifying element. 

There is another consideration which is desery 
ing of notice. Each House of Representative 
has, as a body, a character of its own, Ne 
withstanding the conflicts of parties, and no 
withstanding the often violent opposition of thew 
parties to each other, yet each party operate 
with an insensible but powerful action on th 
other. There is a power both of preventic 
and impulsion thus exercised. So, also, the char 
acter and habits of thinking of each member co 
tribute to the aggregate result. 1 know well thei 
portance of experience here, and that what is 
called influence is seldom acquired by any indivi 
ual to a very great extent, without the opportunities 
which experience alone can afford. But, whileiti 
important to have experienced members--nay, maay 
experienced members—here, there is an advantage 
in having new menalso. Use has not, as with thos 
of long standing it may sometimes have da 
dulled their senses to the perception of abus 
Though they may not always be able to act 9 ¢ 
ficiently in measures of reform as those of greaie 
experience, yet their zeal and activity in the ca 
give an impulse to others, and go in to make upltt 
aggregate charaeter of the body. Thus, itis 
for the character of the House, as a true expone 
of the popular will, that there should be, I dow 
say entire, but frequent and large changes. A lak 
where there is neither inlet nor outlet, becomes 
corrupt and stagnant pool; but a current rushing! 
while, at the same time, another is escaping, Ini 
freshness and vitality into the whole mas ‘ 
waters. 


The doctrine of compensation holds good 0! 
only in the physical, but also in the pobilic 
world. It is the nature and the excellence o 
representative government, that, thongh it! 
sometimes have less activity, it is, for that reas’ 
less likely to do injury by improper interferen 
with the affairs of individuals. Where one % 
son conceives, commands the means, ond exectll 
the purpose, there is vigor, but there is also tyra 
The evil of other governments is, that they gover 
too much. And the greatest mischief, even 
arises from too much, and not too little | 
A busy, meddling, and overactive govern 
ever an 0 a eee he genlle 
from Virginia has said that we have not ool) 
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of legislation here, but one in each of the 
" In this General Government—a_ govern- 
ment of limited powers, having reference, princi- 
pally, to matters which concern us as a nation 
among nations, and not to domestic and municipal 
rs—no danger can be apprehended that the 
egislation really required, for the legitimate pur- 
poses of the Government, cannot be effected. Itis 
said that when the people demand action, a large 
House would delay it. The reason why action 
might be delayed, would arise from the doubt 
whether or not the people did demand it. When 
they really and generally desire it, there is nc 
ground to suppose that it would be less speedy in 
a House fully and nearly representing the people. 
When the propriety of action is doubtial, it might, 
ina large House, perhaps, be more difficult to act; 
and it ought tobe. But, when action is clearly 
called for, the case would be different. 

Nor does there seem to be any validity in the ob- 
jection that there is more danger of turbulence and 
disorder in a large representative body. When 
force and violence have disturbed republics, the 
jessons of history show them not to have been ow- 
ing to the many, but to the designing and ambitious 
few. So, in popular representative assemblies, im 
many cases, these occurrences are to be traced to 
those who wish to discredit and disgrace the repre- 
sentative and democratic principles, and who are 
willing to pr mote disorders for the sake of drawing 
from those disorders arguments against the capacity 
of self-government in any community. Such indi- 
viduals would have more power in a small than in 
a large popular branch. 

But gentlemen say they desire a House of a more 
“practicable” size. If there be the danger which 
has been so often alleged, of undue Executive in- 
fluence, or any other improper extraneous infla- 
ence, this danger must be diminished in propor- 
tion as the number on whom it is to operate is in- 
creased. So far as regards the operation of these 
undue influences, not a “practicable,” but an im- 
practicable House is much to be desired. 

Gentlemen contend that we propose to make the 
House of Representatives a mob; and, at the 
same time, assert that it will, by increase of num- 
bers, be rendered inefficient. Whatever may 
be thought of mobs, certainly want of efficien- 
cy is not their fault. ‘They conceive and execute 
with as much vigor as a single tyrant. Nor 
will it be found that large legislative assem- 
blies have been distinguished for want of efficiency 
when they deemed the crisis required action. The 
first National Assembly of Revolutionary France 
consisted of six hundred and sixteen deputies of the 
ters élat, three hundred and seventeen of the no- 
bility, and three hundred and seventeen of the cler- 
gy. There surely was no want of efficiency in 
their proceedings. The National Convention, 
which followed the National Assemblies, consisted 
of seven hundred and forty-three -members. They 
met onthe 20th September, 1792, and on the 21st Sep- 
tember they declared the abolition of royalty ; and 
onthe 28th established the French Republic, one 
and indivisible. Much as many of the acts of these 
bodies may be censured and deplored, there was ef- 

ficiency enough. There has been nothing sug- 
gested which goes to show the probability, even, 
that when there is call for action,a House of three 
hundted members would be less efficient than one 
oftwo hundred members. It seems to me that the 
batare ofthe question has been misconceived. The 
question is not between a very small and a large 
House. No one supposes that the House is to be 
reduced below its present number. The difficulty 
of doing business, after the number of the House 

sreacheda certain extent, does not increase in 
proportion as the number is enlarged : on the con- 
Wary, in many respecis I believe it diminishes. In 
any event, you are to have what you suppose the 

dvantage ofa large House. Then let the peo- 
ple have the advantage of a complete and numer- 
ous Fepresentation. ‘The Senate has been referred 
0 aa more efficient body, on account of its smaller 
size, than the House. Is it proposed to reduce. the 

use to that size? No; the Constitution forbids it. 
And if it did not, no one would think such a reduc- 
lon of the Representatives of the people expedient. 

ppose the number of the Senate doubled only— 

“es Lot every one perceive that it would be more 

to delays, on account of its size, than the House 

& present? 
Experience does not show that small legislative 
have been either more orderly, more efficient, 
more wise, or more pure, than large ones, The 
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most extreme cases of violence which have oc- 
curred in this country have occurred in small as- 
semblics, Suspicions of corruption in regard to 
the passage of laws—especially those relating to 
banking corporations—have been abroad in some 
of the States; and these have attached to legisla- 
tive bodies which were small in their numbers 

Though the State which [in part represent is a 
small State, yet, soattached are its inhabitants to a 
full popular representation, that their House of 
Representatives contains as many members us this 
House. Yet there isno State where the business 
is transacted with more eificiency and despatch, 
well as caution; and nothing can exceed the order 
and decorum which mark their legislative proceed- 

ings. And there is a fact bearing on this point, 

which has been brought to my notice, to which | 

ask the attention of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The convention in Virginia for the revision of the 

constitution reduced the number of their House of 

Delegates from 213 tg 133 members—being a re- 

duction of eighty. Since that time, the sessions of 

the Virginia Legislature have not only been longer, 

but a great deal longer, than they were betore 

the reduction. 

The gentleman from Kentucky has alluded to 
the small number of Represeniatives fixed by 
the Constitution for the States until the first ap- 
portiionment. This was only a temporary arrange- 
ment until the apportionment could be made. 
What was the representation established by the 
fathers of the Republic, who fixed the first appor- 
tionment, and who were eotemporaneous with the 
framers of the Constituiion? One Representative 
to every 33,000 of federal numbers. Again: the 
same proportion was established in 1800. in 1810, 
one Representative was allotted to every 55,000 in 
federal numbers. In 1820, one to 40,000; and in 
1830, one to 47,700. 

It, in the early days of the Republic, thirty-three 
thousand, in federal numbers, were considered as 
entitled to one Representative, it cannot be deemed, 
now, too full a representation that one Representa- 
tive should be allowed to every fifiy-three or filiy- 
four thousand at least. It cannot be denied that the 
requirements of the constituents on the, represent- 
ative have increased rather than lessened; and no 
reason occurs to me why the representation of the 
people should be diminished more than absolute ne- 
cessity requires. In 1790 the whole federal num- 
ber, on which the representation was to be based, 
was only 3,603,991. Now, it has increased to 
15,908 ,376. I cannot agree with the gentleman 
from Kentucky that, in legislaiing at the present 
time, we ought to look forward for fifty or seventy- 
five years, and avoid any ratio now, which, with our 
expected increase of population, wonld, seventy- 
five years hence, give us an enormously large 
House. We are legislating for the next ten years 
in the apportionment bill. When absolute neces- 
sity forces a curtailment of the representation of 
the people, then it will be proper to act on that ne- 
cessity. ‘To act on that necessity before ii arrives, 
would be, perhaps, fatally to turn aside the desti- 
nies of this young and thriving nation from the 
republican course. If this should be done, the Re- 
public may be prevented from ever reaching that 
period in its prosperous progress, 

A large fraction unrepresented, as has been be- 
fore remarked, is a matter of very little moment to 
a large State; but to a small State it isa matter of 
serious consequence. We of the older and smaller 
States rejoice in the increasing population and 
prosperity of our younger sister States. We can 
see, without a murmur, our inhabitants going forth 
to fill the fertile plains of the growing West, so we 
can be satisfied it is for the improvement of their 
condition. And we think we havea right to ask of 
other States not to do us wrong. 

The State of New Hampshire, by the last appor- 
tionment, was deprived of a Representative, and left 
with a fraction of 30,826. By the ratio now adopt- 
ed in the bill, and also by that suggested by the gen- 
tleman fromm Kentucky, she would be deprived of 
another Representative; and, by the latter ratio, be 
left with a fraction of 50,574, and by the former raiio, 
with a fraction of 42.573. This would be uniust. 
And as similar injustice would be inflicted not oniy 
on New Hampshire, but on other States, I cannot b 1 
lieve the committee will, on deliberation, sanction 
either of these numbers. TI trust that the ratio now 
in the bill will be stricken out, and that the one pro- 
posed in my amendment, or some number such as 
may be found to operate most equally, ranging from 
50,000 to 56,000, may be adopted. 


as 
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SPEECH OF MR. SUMMERS, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, April 27, 1942.— 
On the bill apporuoning Representatives among 
the several States under the sixth census, 

The following amendment to said bill, offered 
by Mr. Uacsten, of New Jersey, from the Commit- 
tee of Elections, and modifiet by Mr. Camppety, 
of South Carolina, viz: “That, in every case 
where a State is enttled to more than one ‘Re re- 
senlative, the number to which each State shall 
be entitled under this apportionment shall be elect- 
ed by districts composed of contiguous territory, 
equal in number to the number of Representatives 
to which said State shall be entitled—no one district 
elecung more than one Representative,” being 
under consideration in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union— 

Mr. SUMMERS addressed the committee, in 
substance, as follows: 

Mr. Cuainman: Finding that the opinion which 
Ientertain on the question now under considera. 
tion differs from that expressed by some other 
members, whose judgments I am accustomed to 
respect, and that my vote on it will be in opposi- 
tion to that of some of my colleagues, I beg leave 
briefly to submit some of the considerations which 
induce me to support the amendment proposed. 

That portion of the Constitution, the construction 
of which is involved in the proposition, is the 4th 
section of the Ist article, and is in the following 
words: “The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Représentatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Legista- 
ture thereof; but the Congress may at any time, 
by Jaw, make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing Senators,” 

‘The question which now arises is, whether Con- 
gress, by virtue of the authority conlerred by the 
latter part of this clause, may rightfully provide 
by law that the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be elected in the several States by 
district elections, the qualified voters within each 
district voting for one member; and not by the gen- 
eral-ticket system, under which the electors are to 
vote for as many members as the State is en- 
titled to. ‘The inquiry is not whether such a power 
ought or ought notto bave been conferred on the 
legislative department of the General Government 
—ithat was a question fur those who framed the 
Constitution, and for the people of the States who 
ratified and adopted it, to consider and deetde. It 
is for us to ascertain whether such power does ex- 
ist, by the terms of the instrument; and, if so, 
whether it is expedient now to exercise it. 

From the plain unequivocal language of this 
section of the Constitution, without the aid of con. 
lemporaneous exposition, it would seem manifest 
that Congress has the right to make such provi- 
sion. That the “times, places, and manner of 
holding elections shall be prescribed in each State 
by the Legislature thereof,” is expressly provided; 
but that the Gongress may at any time, by law, 
make such regulations itselt, or “alter such regu. 
lations” as the Siate Legislatures may think proper 
to make, is equally express. Whatsoever “regula- 
tion,” then, the Legislature of a State may right- 
fully prescribe, under the authority of this section, 
touching “the mes, places, or manner of holding 











gress has the same right, “by law, to make or 
alter,” save only in the case excepted by this sec- 
tion itseli—-“* the places of choosing Senators.” In 
every thing, therefore, which concerns “ the man- 
ner of hojding elections” for Representatives, the 
Legislatures of the several States, and the Congress 
of the United States, hold concurrent jurisdiction; 
such jurisdiction becoming sole and exclusive on 
the part of Congress, whensoever that body thinks 
proper to assume and exercise it, 


This construction, so far, seems to be admitted 
by those who have taken part in the discussion, in 
opposition to the power to adopt the proposed 
amendment; but they seek to avoid the cunsequen- 

ces whieh such construction on S upon them, by 
taking this ground: that the election of Representa- 

tives by a district election, or by the general-ticket 
plan, does not belong to “the manner of holding 
elections”—that these words have no relation to the 
one system or the other—that, should the district 
plan be adopted, and the districts be arranged, 

“the manner of holding elections” within such 

districts yet remains to be “ prescribed in each 
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State by the Legislature thereof.” It is asserted 
that this language, “the manner of holding elec- 
tions,” is synonymous with the “manner of con- 
ducting an election;” and that the Legislature of a 
State may very properly prescribe whether an 
election of Representatives shall be conducted 
viva voce, or by ballot; whether the sheriff of the 
county, or some other officer, shall conduct the elec- 
tion; and that the “ manner of holding elections,” 
in these and other particulars of like character, 
may be prescribed by a law of Congress, or, being 
prescribed by a State Legislature, the same may be 
altered by Congress. r 

Now, I would respectfully submit this inquiry 
to those gentlemen who take this view of the clause 
under consideration; If the authority to arrange 
the several States into the appropriate number of 
districts, for the election of Representatives, which 
mest of jthe State Legislatures have exercised 
from the foundation of the Government; or the au- 
thority to provide for their election by general 
ticket, which has prevailed, and vet does, in some 
others of the States, be not referrible to this section 
of the Constitution which gives to the State Legis- 
Javures the power to prescribe “the manner of 
holding elections,” whence is it derivable? Can 
any one of them point to a single article, section, 
or clause of the Constitution, which gives any such 
power to the State Legislatures, except the one in 
question ? 

There is no other part of the instrument which 
touches the subject, or authorizes the Legislatures 
to take any action in relation to the election of 
members Sf Congress, except the 3d section of the 
same act, which directs the Senators to be chosen 
by the Legislatures for six years. 

It the power conferred by this section on the 
Legislatures of the States to prescribe “ the manner 
of holding elections” for Representatives, does n& 
embrace the power to decide whether such elec- 
tions shall be held in districts,to be arranged for 
that purpose, then no such power exists. If the 
power to arrange the States into districts, or to 
adopt the general-ticket system, at pleasure, does 
belong to the State Legislatures, and belongs to 
them by virtue of this section; then the same power, 
by virtue of the same section, is reserved to Con- 
gress, which body “ may at any time, bylaw, make 
or alter such regulations.” j 

But some gentiemen, in attempting to main- 
tain the untenable position that the arrangements 
within the States to provide for Congressional 
elections have no relation to this section, which 
prescribes the authority that is to determine “ the 
manner of holding elections,” ani, unable to find 
any other section or part which does transfer any 
such authority to the State Legislatures, are driven 
to assert that such a power belongs to them, irre- 
spective of any constituuonal provision. Upon 
what view of the character, powers, or duties of 
a government, such a suggestion can rest, lam 
incapable of perceiving. 

On the other hand, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, but for the concurrent authority provided 
in the 4th section of the Ist article of the Denstina- 
tion, the State Governments would have no power 
whatsoever to prescribe the time, place, or manner 
of holding elections for Representatives in the le- 
gislative branch of the Federal Government, or to 
pass any law directing or controlling, in any re- 
spect, the mode in which such election shall be 
held—whether in districts or by general ticket. 

It is a fundamental principle, that every Govern- 
ment holds in its possession the machinery of its 
own operation, and the means of its own preserva- 
tion and continuance. Of all the instrumentality 
proper to secure these ends, the power to direct, 
prescribe, and control its elections, is chief. A 
Government like ours, composed of an executive, 
legislative, and judiciary departments, which 
shonld whoily transfer from itself to another Gov- 
ernment, or to an indefinite number of separate 
Governments, the authority to provide for the elec- 
tions or appointments of these several bodies of ma- 
gistracy, would be a most anomalous specimen of 
a social compact. A human body, perfect in phys- 
ical organization to the eyes of the observer, but 
totally devoid of the apparatus wherewith to 
breathe the breath of life, would be its appropriate 
counterpart. Such aform of government would 
have no power to regulate its own action, or to 

revent its own dissolution. The latter might be 
rought about at any time, by the refusal of the 
State Legislatures to provide the time, place, or 
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manner of holding the elections; and the consequent 
loss of the legislative branch of the General Gov- 
ernment, without which it could not hold on its 
way an hour. Suppose the section undes consid- 
eration to be stricken out of the Constitution; and 
thal the argument of gentlemen be true, that the 
State Legislatures have the power, independent of 
any constitutional provision, to provide for elec- 
tions to Congress : they must necessarily have the 
correlative right not to make such provision, if 
they think proper to refuse. There would be no 
obligation on them to act in the matter, and no 
right in the General Government to compel them 
tu act: for the theory of our system is, that each 
Government is, in the sphere allotted to it, sover- 
eign; and thatthey are independent of each other, 
except so far as the Constitution itself grants power 
to the one, or reserves it to the other, creating the 
relation of supremacy or dependent connexion. 

But the argument which I am examining snp- 
poses there is no constitutional agreement, and as- 
sumes that, without such agreement, the State Le- 
gislatures have the full power to legislate on the 
subject. If they have the power to legislate, I think 
I have shown that they may equally refuse to le- 
gislate, and the General Government would have 
no authority to require or compel action on their 
part. How would this Government go about to 
force the States to supply Representatives in this 
hall? What mandate could it issue? With 
what sanction or penalty would such mandate be 
accompanied ? 

It follows, then, if the State Legislatures have 
the right to provide for the election of Representa- 
tives in Congress, independent of any power con- 
ferred by the Constitution, that ths General Gov- 
ernment is dependent in all its operations, and for 
the continuance of its very existence, on the will 
of the State Governments. 

But, in the absence of the provision furnished 
by the 4th section, whence would the State Govern- 
ments derive any authority to direct and control 
the election of Representatives, who, when elected, 
are not to form any department of that Govern- 
ment which brings them into being, but are to 
constitute a branch, and the most important branch, 
of another Government? Such authority, as we 
have seen, is not derivable from any other clause 
of the Constitution; nor is it derivable from the 
nature and general principles of government: on 
the contrary, these would, unquestionably, vest 
such power, in the absence of constitutional cotn- 
pact, exclusively in that Government of which 
such Representatives would form a part. 

The gentleman from Georgia, |Mr. Co.aquirt,] 
and my colleague, [Mr. Goaein,] have argued 
that the adoption of the amendment now proposed 
would be an ynvasion of the rights of the States. 
As to the quomodo of the alleged infraction of 
State rights, these gentlemen differ widely. The 
gentleman from Georgia maintains that Congress 
has no authority whatever to prescribe that the 
election of Representatives shall be by district elec- 
tions—that the States themselves have no power to 
adopithat mode of election. The general-ticket 
system, he thinks, is the only one for which there 
is any constitutional warrant. This opinion he 
rests upon his construction of the 2d section of the 
Ist article of the Constitation, which declares that 
“the House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States.” This clause, as he interprets 
iis meaning, requires that each of the members to 
be elected from a State must be proposed for the 
choice of the whole people of the State; and thata 
member elected by the people of a district, not 
being a member “chosen by the people of the State,” 
is not constitutionally a member of the House of 
Representatives. By the use of these words, “ the 
people of the several States,” the Constitution does 
not intend to designate the whole or a part. They 
are not used numerically, but are simply designed 
to designate the constituency of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in contradistinction to the constitu- 
ency ofthe Senate. The section immediately pre- 
ceding provides that “all Jegislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives.” Then follows the section 
above recited, directing that members of the House 
of Representatives be chosen by “ the people of the 
several States.” The third section of the same 
article then declares that “the Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
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State, chosen by the Legislatures thereof.” 
sections, taken together, only provide how Cop. 
gress shall be constituted ; it is divided into two 
branches—the House of Rrepresentatives being the 
popular branch, and elected by the people of the 
States; while the Senate, which represents the 
States, (sovereign and equal in political power as 
States, however unequal in population,) is chosen 
by the Legislatures of the several States: these cop. 
stitalting the embodied sovereignty of the Sta 
and delegating representatives of that sovereignty 
to another Government. 

The members of this House from Virginia, 
although elected in separate districts, are no less 
elected by the people of Virginia than if they had 
been voted for in every part of the State under the 
general ticket system. 


My colleague [Mr. Goaain] concedes that Cop. 
gress has the constitutional authority to prescribe 
the manner of holding the elections ; and that it is 
competent to enact, by law, that the one system or 
the other be pursued. He himself is in favor of 
the district sysiem, and holds in just abhorrence 
the mischiefs of an election by general ticket. He 
argues, however, that it was not contemplated by 
the framers of the Constitution that this power 
should be used, unless the State Legislatures 
should refuse to pass the necessary laws providi 
for the election of members of this House ; that on 
the part of Congress it is a power of dernier resort, 
in existence, but dormant until refusal by the 
States to exert the same power brings it into action, 
He contends that the exercise of the power, though 
legitimate, is an interference with the rights of the 
Siates, which they have become accustomed to 
enjoy; and that the exercise of it now, though ben- 
eficial, may lead to its use hereafter for purposes 
of mischief. He expresses the opinion (and thinks 
he is sustained by Mr. Madison in the Virginia 
Convention) that this power was never intended 
to be exercised by the General Government, exce 
to prevent its own dissolution ;—that is to say, only 
in the event that the State Legislatures should utterly 
re({use to provide for the election of Representatives 
in Congress. 

The Government of the United States is one of 
granted powers ; the people of the States being the 
grantors, and the Constitution the instrument by 
which the grant is declared. Whenever a power 
is claimed to be lodged in the General Govem- 
ment, it must be found to lie either in express 
grant, or to belong to that instrumentality necessary 
lo carry into execution some of the delegated pow- 
ers. 

The true theory of the Constitution is, as I hum 
bly conceive, to preserve each Government in ils 
own prescribed and appropriate sphere; and, 
while I would not knowingly subtract one particle 
from the mass of power reserved to the States, I 
think we are equally bound to sustain the General 
Government in possession of such amhocy a 
clearly delegated to it. The rights which belong 
to them respectively are not in conflict; the lines 
which separate them are defined. The rights of 
the States are not to be preserved by a denial of all 
right to the Government of the United States, nor 
those of the latter to be enlarged by a claim to aby 
bapoes those which the written covenant contains. 

n the present case, we have an instance of mu 
tual, or rather concurrent, power expressly dec 
It is to be exercised primarily by the State Le 
gislatures ; buta paramount authority is expressly 
given in the same clause of the covenant, W ereby 
the Government of the United States may exercise 
the sane power. 


This is as it should be ; and the wisdom of those 
who franied the instrument is manifest in this, 8 
in all its parts. For purposes of convenience, it 
was proper that the State Legislatures should have 
authority to appoint the places, times, and maser 
of holding elections, in the general. But 
equally proper—nay, absolutely necessary—tha 
General Government should be invested with & 
like authority, not to be used harshly or unneces 
sarily, but, when the occasion demanded it, to 
used exclusively. I have already stated thats 
a power is essential to the very existence of a Gov- 
vernment. Suppose a State Legis!ature, or se 
of them, in a period of temporary excitement, 
repeal the election laws which they may 
enacted, relating to Representatives in this i 
or should refuse to provide for holding 
gressional elections in any manner: what would be 
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condition of this Government? It would be 
¢ ually dissolved. : . ; 
Bat it is not alone to prevent its own dissolution 
this power is conferred on Congress ; nor do [ 
ndersiand Mr. Madison, as quoted by my colleague, 
 sgstain that position. Mr. Madison, in the Vir- 
‘sia Convention, in 1778, when asked by Mr. 
{onroe to explain this feature ofthe Constitution— 
hich be, more than any other person, contribu:ed 
» form and afterwards to establish—said : 

« With repect to the other point, it was thought 
at the reguiation oft ime, pace, and manner of 
ecting the Representatives should be uniyorm 
so Bo the continent. — Some States might reg- 
igte the elections on principles of equality, and 
uhers might regulate them otherwise. ‘his di- 
sity would be obviously unjust. Elections are 
eguiated now unequally in .some States—particu- 
jarly South Carolina, with respect to Charleston, 
hich is represented by thirty members. 

“Should the people of any State, by any means 
be deprived of the right of eee, it. was judged 
proper that it should be remedied by the General 
Government. It was found impossible to fix time, 
place, and manner of the election of Representa- 
tives in the Constitution; it was found necessary to 
jeave the regulation ef these to the State Govern- 
ments, as being best acquainted with the situation 
of the people, subject to the control of the General 
Government, in order to enable it to produce uni- 
formity, and prevent its own dissolution.” 

This cotemporaneous exposition most clearly 
shows that it was not alone to prevent its own dis- 
solation that the power was vested in the General 
Government ; nor was it contemplated that its ex- 
ercise would be restricted to the avoidance of that 
event. On the contrary, the first reason assigned 
for it is, that “it was thought that the regulation of 
times, places, and manner of electing Representa- 
tives should be uniform throughout the continent;” 
and, “in order to produce uniformity, and prevent 
jis own dissolution, it was found necessary to leave 
the regulation of them, in the first place, to the 
State Governments, as being best acquainted with 
the situation of the people, swhject to the control of 
the General Government, 


tis thought desirable by many that the time of ° 
holding the Congressional elections should be uni- 
form throughout the country. As at present regu- 
lated by the States, owing to the different times of 
election, there are periods in which some of the 
| Siates have no Representatives at all; and, in the 
event of an extra session of Congress during that 
period, such States would go unrepresented, unless 
avoided by the caliing of a special session of the 
Legislature to change the time. This uniformity 
intime could not be brought about by the States 
themselves—each can legislate only for itself. 
They aretoeach other foreign Governments; and 
have nol the means even of foreign Governments 
of combining in a common parpose by the treaty- 
making power. It is not necessary that they should 
have. This General Government, which is the 
creature of the States, has been invested by them 
with fall authority to act in such a case. 

It is not probable that the appointment of places 
for holding elections will ever be directed by Con- 
gress; and yet it was proper to provide in the Con- 
stitution for such a contingency. It might su hap- 
pen, that an invasion of a State by hostile forces, 
or the hostile occupancy of a part of the territory 
of a State, would prevent the people from holding 
anelection for Representatives at the place pre- 
scribed by the Legislature; and the same cause 
might prevent the assembling of the Legislature 
to alter the place or places. In such event, 
under this clause of the Constitution, it would be 
competent for Congress, “by law, to make such 
regulation” as the occasion required. ‘ 

But it is wniformity in the “manner of holding 
elections,” that is, by far, the most important in 
consequences. o enable the inkl iene 
Mentto bring this about, and to decide, among 
other things, how the elections should be held— 
whether by a vote of the people at large through- 
out the State, or by district election—was the very 
reason for the insertion of this clause, as I shail 
now show, by an authority the highest which can 
be vouched, and to which all must yield as para- 
mount, I mean Mr. Madison, in the Convention 
of 1787, when this very clause was under discus- 
sion, and when its’ necessity, its interpretation, and 

in all respects, was the immediate subject 
of examination by that rare, if not ynequalled, 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE: 


Apportionment Bill—Mr. Summers. 


assemblage of wisdom and patriotism. This au- 
thority puts to rest the difficulty started by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia—that the “manner of holding 
an election” cannot apply to the holding it within 
a district, or through the State at large. It will be 
perceived that the precise question is indicated, 
among other things, as embraced within the scope 
of this clause. 

I quote from the third volume of the Madison 
Papers, being Mr. Madison’s own report of the pro- 
ceedings and debates of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution. The first clause of the 
fourth section and first article had been adopted. 
Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge moved to strike 
out the remaining part, viz: “ But their provisions 
concerning them may at any time be altered by 
the Legislature of the United States.” The lan- 
guage of this section, as it was finally adopted, and 
now stands in the Constitution, is somewhat broad- 
er than as here proposed ; for the power to Con- 
gress isto make” regulations, as wellas to “alter” 
such as the States might make: “ the States,” they 
concluded, ‘could and must be relied on in such 
cases,” 

Mr. Gornam. “It would be as improper to take 
this power from the National Legislature, as to 
restrain the British Parliament from regulating the 
circumstances of elections, leaving this business to 
the counties themselves.” 

Mr. Mapison. “The necessity of a General 
Government supposes that the State Legislatures 
will sometimes fail or refase to consult the common 
interest at the expense of their local conveniences 
or prejudices. The policy of referring the appoint- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the people, 
and not to the Legislatures of the States, supposes 
that the result will be somewhat influenced by the 
mode. This view of the question seems to decide 
that the Legislatures of the States ought notto have 
the uncontrolled right of regulating the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections.” ‘These 
were words of great latitude. It was impossible to 
foresee all the abuses that might be made of the 
discretionary power. Whether the electors should 
vote by ballot, or viva voce; should assemble at this 
place or that place; should be divided into districts, 
or all meet at one place; should ali vote for all the 
Representatives, or all in a district vote for a num- 
ber allotted ‘to the district:—these, and many other 
points, would depend on the Legislatures, and might 
materially affect the appointments. Whenever the 
State Legislatures had a favorite measure to carry, 
they would take care so to mould their regulations 
as to favor the candidates they wished to succeed. 
Besides, the inequality of the representation in the 
Legislatures of particular States won!d produce a 
like inequality in their representation in the Nation- 
al Legislature, as it was presumable that the coun- 
ties having the power in the former case would 
secure it to themselves in the Jatter. What danger 
would there be in giving a controlling power to the 
National Legislature? Of whom was it to consist? 
First, of a Senate to be chosen by the State Legis- 
latures. If the latter, therefore, could be trusted, 
their Representatives could not be dangerous. 
Secondly, of Representatives elected by the same 
people who elect the State Legis!atures. Surely, 
then, if confidence is due to the latter, it must be 
due tothe former. It seemed as improper in princi- 
ple, though it might be less inconvenient in practice, 
to give to the State Legislatures this great authority 
over the election of the Representatives of the people 
in General Legislature, as it would be to give to the 
latter a like power over the election of their Represen- 

tatives in the State Legislature.” 


Here, then, we have full and exclusive evidence 
that the Convention intended to vest in Congress 
the power to declare by law whether, in electing 
Representatives to Congress, the electors (the peo- 
ple of the States) should all vote for all the Repre- 
sentatives, or all in a district vote for a number 
allotted to the district. 

Regarding it, then, as established that we have 
the right, under the Constitution, to adopt the 
amendment now proposed, permit me to add a few 
words as to the expediency of now exercising that 
right. 

I am aware that, in several of the State Conven- 
tions, objections were strongly urged against the 
use of this power by the Genera’ Government. By 
some, it was resisted on the — that Congress 
might direct elections to be held at unusual and 
unsuitable places, and at inconvenient times; by 
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others, that the general ticket system might be im- 
posed on the people of the States. 

Now, a constiiutional question remains always 
the same. Questions of expediency, however, are 
changed and modified by change of time and cir- 
cumstances. We have now the benefit of fifiy years’ 
past experience in the workings of the Government 
machinery, and we have reached a point in the na« 
tional progress which enables us to look much fur- 
ther into the future than our fathers could at the 
time they set on foot the great experiment, in the 
success of which is involved the freedom and happi- 
ness of mankind. 


If, in the course of that experience, vices of the 
system have developed themse!ves which we, have 
power to remedy, or improvements have suggested 
themselves which we may avail ourselves of, shall 
we be prevented, simply by respect for the opinions 
which prevailed with some, filly years ago, when 
they had not the means of knewing whether those 
opinions were correct or incorrect, from attempting 
to put the remedies and improvements in'o practice? 


We have seen that, from the beginning, it was 
considered extremely important and desirable that 
the manner of holding elections for Representatives 
should be uniform throughout the States. It js also 
apparent that this unifurmity cannot be brought 
about by the action of the Statc.themselves. Imme- 
diately after the adoption of the Censtitution, the 
district system was provided in aj] the States. Since 
that time, seven of the States, viz: Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Alabama, have adopted the system of 
elections by the people at large. Inthe State last 
named, the people themselves have repudiated the 
system. 

This House of Representatives constitutes one 
branch of the legislative department. Its members 
should hold their places by the same tenure, and 
should represent the same sort of constituency. A 
want of uniformity in these, mars that aarmony of 
structure which should be presented by every legis« 
lative body. 

But, what is much more important, the adoption 
of different modes of election produces great ine- 
quality of power on this floor; the States holding a 
strength here not inthe ratio of their population 
and the consequent number oftheir Representatives, 
but in the concentration and unanimity of opinion 
found in their respective delegations, Under the 
general ticket system, it is a rare occurrence that 
there is any difference of sentiment on any of the 
great questions arising in this body among the 
members of a State representation. They are ne- 
cessarily presented for the suffrages of the people 
by a convention of the party to which they are 
politically attached, or by some species of caucus 
arrangement. Each party in the States presents 
its ticket, made up of candidates holding the opinions 
of such parties respectively. One or the o:her of 
these tickets is elected, and the successful party in 
the Staies has secured an entire delegation, holding 
the same opinion with itself. In this House, such 
a delegation gives its vole—on all party questions, at 
least, (and most questions are now made to partake 
of that character,)—with the same force as if given 
by one man having a right to cast the entire vote of 
his State. What is the result?) Why, that a small 

State with the general-ticket system has a more 

otent voice in the legislation of Congress than the 
argest States in the Union. At this moment, 
Rhode Island with her two members, elected by 
general ticket, has the same power on this floor as 
New York has with her forty members, elected by 
the district plan. The Jatter delegation, elected by 
the people, allotted into districts, come here repre- 
senting the opinions of the constituency which sends 
them. Upon party measures, they are divided with 
a majority on one side of twoonly. Ina ful! vote 
of the delegation, it is this majority of two which 
counts, and this is balanced by the two votes of 
Rhode Island. Is this fair and equal representa- 
tion? And is not uniformity in the manner of 
elections imperiously demanded ? 

But it may be said that the universal adoption of 
thé general-ticket system by the States would equally 
produce uniformity ; that, under that system, the 
States would always be represented in the ratio of 
their numbers. It is te avoid the evils of that sys- 
tem, and to preventits further extehsion, that I deem 
it so desirable to adopt the proposed amendment. 
While some States adopt the plan of elections at 
large, and increase thereby their political weight so 
largely, is it tobe expected that other and murg 
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populous States will long tolerate the mischief of 
such inequality? They will end it by adopting 
themselves the same system. Already we are 
threatened with the general-ticket plan in Pennsyl- 
vanin. Gentlemen from New York declare that 
their Siate will adopt it also, if Pennsylvania does 
They greatly prefer the district system, if all will 
unite in it. Pris, then, is the ume to secure it 
uniformly throughout the country, by exerting the 
power which Congress has to prescribe it. We are 
now fixing the ratio of representation for the next 
ten years. Provide also thatthe results of that ratio 
shall beuniform. If we fail to do so, the decennary 
term on which we are entering will, in all proba- 
bility, witness the adoption of the opposite system by 
all the States. And with this scheme in full opera- 
tion, where stand the rights and interests of the 
smal! States, and of those sections of the Union 
which are either stationary in population, or increas- 
ing with diminished rapidity ? 

We are proposing to adopt for the next ten years 
a ratio of 69,179 toa member. Thisgivesa Housé 
of Representatives of 306 members. Of this, 154 
will constitute a majority. Now six States will, 
with this ratio, make that majority: 










































New York will be entitled to - - 48 
Pennsylvania - - - 38 
Ohio - - - - - 26 
Virginia - - - - QI 
‘Tennessee - « - - 15 

148 
Add one State, having . » ae 

154 






Here, then, are six out of the twenty-six States 
which, under the general-ticket system, have a 
clear majority of the whole House of Representa- 
tives, and, by combining, could control the entire 
legislation of Congress. This they could do ina 
s. full House. But there would be frequent occasions 
when a smaller number could exercise its control. 
This House is rarely full—a majority ofthe House 
constitutes a quorum to do business—a quorum 
then would be 154, and a majority of this number 
would be 78. The representation of New York 
and Pennsylvania combined, would of themselves 
be 76. On very many occasions, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio would be sufficiently strong 
to control the House. After the next census, should 
Indiana and Illinois continue to increase in the 
same ratio that they have exhibited in the last ten 
years, it will only be necessary to add them to the 
three great States just before mentioned to form a 
majority of the whole House. These remarks hold 
good whatever ratio may be adopted; for that oper- 
aies alike on all the States, with the exception of 
the necessary inequality of fractions. 

With this view of the subject, can any Southern 
man, who admits the constitutional power, hesitate 
so to exercise it as to prevent the oppressive and 
destructive results which might follow such possi- 
ble combinations? I do not say that the States 
would so combine—I am speaking of the powers 
which a particular system would give, and not the 
useof the power—of that we know nothing. The 
only rule of safety is, not to yield the means of injury 
if they can be withheld. 
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Re It may be said that I put extreme cases, and that 
: these mischiefs in all probability will never occur. 

ig It is always fair to test principles by examining 

a their legitimate results—by looking as well to the 

ie ends to which they can conduct us, as to intermedi- 
ie ate points where their action may be stopped. 

€ Again: I havealways thought that, in the admin- 
; istration, as well as the construction of government, 

® regard should be had to the rights of minorities. 

€ 





What is the greatest good which a well-regulated 
Government bestows on those upon whom it oper- 
ates? It is, that it secures the rights of the weak 
against the power of the strong. 


With the system-of general elections adopted 















5 throughout the Union, we have seen that the small 
a States are in the oe of the large; and that the’ 
; weak portions of the republic can be made tributa- 





1% ry to the strong ina much greater degree than by 
a. ; the other mode of election. How will it be within 
Si the State itself? 
A Congressional election is at hand—the people 
» % of the State are divided into two great parties— 
‘5 they are entitled, by an election at large, to select 
: 21 Representatives, (for I will take my own State 
neti 
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Debate on the Appropriation Bill. 


to serve as the illustration.) Each party has its 
ticket of 21 candidates, all of wliom are to be voted 
for by such portion of the people throughout the 
State as agree, politically, with the respective 
The batch of candidates having the ma- 
jority of the entire vote is elected, and constitutes 
the representation of the whole people of the State 
Now, a majority of one vote just as 
effectually elects the candidates on one ticket, and 
determines the character of the entire delegation, 
as a majority of ten thousand. The whole vote of 
Virginia, in the Presidential election of 1840, was 
86,183—a majority of this vote would be 43,092. 
Had this been a Congressional election, this num- 
ber would have elected one set of candidates, sup- 
posed to agree in opinion with the voters, leaving a 
minority of 43,091, without a single member from 
the State agreeing with them in opinion, or epee 

eir 


tickets. 


in this House. 


senting what that minority might consider t 
interests and the true interests of the Strate. 


Again: Take a large State (Virginia, for exam- 
ple) with a territory stretching from the ocean to 
the Ohio river, embracing every class of interests, 
commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing; and 

ossessing, as | verily believe she does, in her soil, 
ioe ore:, her water-power, her noble rivers, her 
beneficent climate and happy position, the sources 
of more wealih, enterprise, and prosperity, than 
any State of this Union—and apply the action of 
this general-ticket system to her interests, so far as 
they may be connected with the legislation of Con- 
gress: members would {mo longer be elected with 
reference to these; local interests would be absorb- 
ed in considerations of party qualification and the 
availability of the candidates in the heavy voting 


portions ol the State. 


The people would cease to nominate their own 
candidates from a personal knowledge of their 
worth and qualifications. ‘The good old republican 
fashion of candidates “coming out on their own 
hook,” .and submitting their respective claims to 
the judgment of their fellow-citizens of the district, 
by whom they are known and will be duly estimated, 
will be still more impracticable. Whoshall be the 
candidates, will have to be decided by State con- 
ventions and caucus machinery. The people will 
have to vote for persons wholly unknown to them, 
whose faces they never saw, whose names even 
they never heard before, and of whose fitness they 
cannot judge by personal association and inter- 
change of opinion, 


This, to a greater or less extent, must necessarily 
be the case in a Presidential election. This is an 
office further removed from the people—it is filled 
by one individual. It is impossible that he can be 
personally known to the great body of the people: 
it is not necessary that he should be, The relation 
between him and the people does not require it, as 
between them and their immediate Representatives 
in the popular branch of the National Legislature. 
No man should be President of the United States 
who has not, by his services and his qualifications, 
made for himself a name co-extensive with the 
limits of the Republic. The essential feature, 
however, of representative democracy, is, that the 
Representative shall reflect the will and know the 
wants of his constituents. He should live among 
them, be familiar with their condition, and hold 
with them acommon political interest. 


These ends can only be secured by providing 
for representative elections in districts suited to 
the situation and convenience of the people. I 
am opposed to every anti-republican measure 
which may have a tendency to take power and in- 
fluence from the people, as people, and confer it 
upon Government, whether State or Federal. The 
idea that the general-ticket system, by concentra- 
ting and combining thewhole representative strength 
of a State, gives dignity and power to the State, 
shall not reconcile me to adopt that system. I am 
not willing to enhance the power and dignity of 
my State, dear as her honor and glory are to me, 
by a sacrifice of the rights and interests of her 
people. 


Believing (as I do most solemnly) that those 
rights and interests can only be preserved by a con- 
tinuance of the district system of election, and 
that this system should be adopted in all the States, 
and the manner of holding the elections be made 
uniform a the Union, I shall most cheer- 
fully oe for the amendment now under consider- 
atop 
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May, 1849, 
H. of Reps, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturpay, May 14, 1842. 


TERRITORY OF WISCONSIN, 


Mr. DODGE of Wisconsin asked leave to off 
the following resolution: 

Whereas by the act of Congress,approved Apri 
entitled “An act establishing the Territorial Govern 
Wisconsin,” it was provided that twenty thousand doliars 
given to the said Territory, which shall be applied by the Go. 
ernor and Legislative Assembly to defray the expenses of : 
ing public buildings at the seat of Government: and by the, 
of Congress, approved June 18, 1838, the further sum of wens 
thousand dollars was appropriated to defray the expenses 
completing the public buildings af@resaid: and whereag . 
forty thousand dollars so appropriated by Congress Was paid 
over to James D. Doty, as treasurer of a board of Commission 
ers appointed hy the Legislature of the Territory to superinteng 
the erection of said = buildings, who has denied all ay 
ity on the part of the Territory to require him, the said Doy, 
to account to the said Territory for the unexpended portion of 
the money so appropriated by Congress, and claims to be at. 
countable only to the Treasury of the United States, with which 
he pretends to have settled for said money, and to have deposit. 
eda balance: Now, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed tg 
communicate to the House of Representatives all the informs. 
tion in his possession touching the payment to James D, Dot 
of the said sum of forty thousand dollars, and its expenditure: 
showing whether said sum was chargeable to, or was charged 
to, the Territory of Wisconsin, or to James D. Doty; whether 
said Doty was accountable for said money to the United States 
or to said Territory; and if to the former, then that the said See. 
retary communicate to the House all settlements which ma 
at any time have been made with the said Doty relating to the 
expenditure of the said forty thousand dollars, or any part there. 
of; together with certified copies of all vouchers or other papers 
in any wise connected with such settlements. 


Mr. J. C. CLARK said the resolution was a 
long one. There were some long recitals in the 
preamble; and he suggested that ‘the resolution 
should Jie on the table until time had been given for 
its examination. The preamble might be doing in- 
justice to Governor Doty; though he (Mr. C.) did 
not know how that might be. If not laid over for 
the present, he would suggest, at least, that the pre. 
amble should be left out. 


Mr. DODGE said he considered it an act of jus- 
tice to Governor Doty, as well as to the Congress 
of the United States and the Territory of Wiscon- 
sin, that this resolution should be adopted. This 
individual had been charged with using money im- 

roperly. It was due to himself, it was due to 
his standing, and to the relation in which he stood 
to this Government, that he shotld appear here 
with clean hands, and that this subject should be 
presented fairly. 

Mr. FILLMORE here interposed, and said that, 
if the resolution was about to give rise to debate, 
he should feel constrained to object. If the ques- 
tion could be taken without discussion, he would 
not object. 

Mr. DODGE moved that the rules be suspended, 
for the purpose of receiving and considering the 
resolution. 

Mr. WELLER asked the yeas and nays on that 
motion; which were ordered. 

Mr. GAMBLE called for the reading of the reso- 
lution; which was read. 

Mr. BOARDMAN moved to amend the resolu. 
tion by striking out the preamble. 

The SPEAKER said the motion was not now in 
order, the resolution not being before the House. 

The question, “Shall the rules be suspended?” 
was then taken, and decided in the affirmative: Yeas 
113, nays 17. 

So the rules were suspended. 

And the question being on the adoption of the res 
olution— 

Mr. MORGAN called for a division of the que* 
tion, first on the preamble, and then on the resolu 
tion. 


Mr. ARNOLD said there was no objection made 
to the resolution; the objection —_ only, he be- 
lieved, to the preamble. He understood some gen- 
tlemen to say that it made charges; he, however, 
did not so understand it. But other gentlemen did; 
and he hoped the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Donce] would consent to modify his resolution by 
striking out the preamble. 


Mr. HOWARD of Michigan made a similar 
suggestion in relation to the last recital in the pre- 
amble, which, he said, contained a statement of 
facts, in relation to which he had no knowledge, but 
which certainly was not before the House at 
time. 

Mr. DODGE was understood not to signify his 
assent to either of the proposed modifications. 

Mr. TRIPLETT and other members called for 
the question; there was no objection, it was said,'0 
the resolution, 
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POPE begged leave to state that, while Gov- 
sr of Arkansas, he was charged with expendi- 
My of the proceeds of public land granted by Con- 
ng for public buildings in said Territory. After 
R expenditure, he was at some loss to know where 
hisaccounts; but, as the funds were given 
sr the benefit of the people of the Territory, he 
vemed it his duty to render a statement of the ac- 
pants to the Legislature of the Territory. There 
sid not appear to be any charge against Governor 
noty, except that he denied the authority of the 
, wisiature to call on him, and insisted that he was 
accountable to the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
pereseemed to be no substantial objection to the in- 
gui ro > 
1 AODGE then remarked that he was exceed- 
ingly unwilling to take up the time of the House 
on be subject of the resolution; that the preamble 
sod resolution contained a statement of facts in 
relation to the disbursement of public moneys ap- 
jated by Congress for the erection of public 
tniidings in the Territory of Wisconsin, in which 
the people of the Territory, as well as the Govern- 
ment, were deeply interested. Much had been said 
respecting the manner in which this money had 
heen disposed of; and it was time that all the facts 
ypon the subject should be elicited. Some time 
gace, the attention of the House was called to a 
consideration of some of the acts of the person into 
whose hands the money for the public buildings 
was placed, by a motion of the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Mepiti] to strike out his salary as Gov- 
enor. The course of that gentleman (continued 
Mr. D.} had elicited a reply from the Governor of 
Wisconsin, which is contained in a printed letter; 
acopy of which was sent to myself, and which, in 
fact, has induced me at this time to present the re- 
solation; the adoption of which is asked for the pur- 
of ascertaining whether the statements made 
in that letter are correct. 


In order that the House may correctly under- 
sand the subject, Mr. D. said he would first ask 
attention to the provision of the laws of Congress 
appropriating money for the erection of the public 
buildings of the Territory. He then asked the 
Clerk to read the provisions of the acts. 

The 13th section of the ‘act establishing the 
Territorial Government of Wisconsin,” was read 
as follows: 


And twenty thousand dollars, to be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, is hereby given to the 
said Territory, which shall be applied by the Governor and Le- 
poe Assembly to defray the expenees of erecting public 

uildings at the seat of Government. 


Also, the ‘act making an appropriation for com- 
pleting the public buildings in Wisconsin,” as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, §c, That the sum of twenty thousand dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby, granted and appropriated out of 
any unappropriated monev in the Treasury, to defray the ex- 
pons of completing the public buildings in the Territory of 

isconsin, which are now commenced and partially complet- 
ed; which said sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary for 
that purpose, shall be expended according to the act of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Wisconsin, entitled “An act to establish the 
seat of Government of the Territory of Wisconsin, and to pro- 
vide for the erection of public buildings,” approved December 
80, 1836: Provided, That the commissioners elected in pursu- 
ace of the third section of said act shall cause the said money 
to be soexpended as to accomplish the completion or finishing 
of said buildings without further expense to the United States. 


Mr. D. then referred to the printed letter of James 
D. Doty, dated at Madison, April 26, to the Hon. 
Ws. Meni, and which had been directed to him, 
(Mr. D.) and read therefrom the following extract: 

The money which was in my hands was given by an act of 
Congress to defray the expense of completing the Capitol un- 
dera contract then executed, was not appropriated to the Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin, and was never placed by law subject to 
the control of its Legislature. The act of Congress requised 
the commissioners ‘then in office (of whom I was treasurer) to 
expend it. The persons who sought to obtain it had no more 
night to it than any ouher band of robbers. 


Mr. D. was about to proceed in remarking upon 
this portion of the letter, when Mr. HOWARD of 
— igan asked that the whole of the letter be 


Mr. D. said he could have no objection to the re- 
uest, though he considered it, in some respects, 
disrespectful to the House. : 
The letter was then read by the Clerk, in the fol- 
‘words: i 
Manison, Wisconsin TERR April 26, 1812. 
Tothe Hon, Wintiam Meier, ene 
House of Representatives, Washington: 
Sin: I have to-day received a copy of the Globe of the 7th of 
meio Senolohed at the irapudens and false vennenpeata 
7 Tr on the appropriation in te- 
lation to my pub ial pains conduct, as reported in that 







. pariners of his own crimes. 
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My private character probably stands as well as your own 
with those who have any character thenselves. Of my pub- 
lic character you have an undoubted right to judge by my 
acts; and I invite your examination, and that of every man, 
into every act of my administration. But you must not ex- 
rn ct, by doing so, to cover the delinquencies of your friends. 

shallcontinueto expose them, both asa citizen and officially, 
whenever it may be my duty. 

You have become the dupe ofaset of political bullies, to re- 
tail their lies and slanders, which have ever stood the offspring 
ofrumor only. ButI cannotagree with Mr.C J. Incgrsoi., 
that the endorsement ofa “‘rumer’? by some members of Con- 
gress gives to it either dignity or weight. On the contrary, it 
renders its truth rather more doubtful. 

The present case is in point. The respectable “Whig” meet- 
ing, whose proceedings you, as a Federal Loc: foco, were endor- 
sing, Was Composed of abuut a dozen men who have long been 
outcasts from every party—I had almost said from society. This 
they called a “mass meeting of two counties!’? and not an in- 
dividual present could vouch for a single fact sta‘ed in their 
resolutions, and the whole proceeding was regarded by the peo- 
ple of the Territory ag a humbug 

The proceedings of the Legislature, which you “handed up,” 
are of alike character. It is long—I believe the people now un- 
derstand—since Legislatures have ceased to be any thing more 
than mere political assemblages. The majority of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, here, has for several years devoted 
more ofits time to political machinations and the manufactur- 
ing of charges and testimony against those whose elevation 
they envied, than to the interests of the people, to truth, or to 
their own honor. 

lt is under this authority, I suppose, that you charge me with 
holding public money which I refuse to pay over. As long as I 
did hold public money, I never refused to pay over to any per- 
son authorized to receive it. The money which wasin my 
hands was given by an act of Congress to defray the expenses 
of completing the Capitol, under a contract then executed, was 
not appropriated to the Territory of Wisconsin, and was 
never placed by law subjectto the control of its Legislature. 
The act of Congress required the commissioners then in office 
(of whom I was the treasurer) toexpend 1. The persons who 
sought to obtain it had no more right to it than any other band of 
robbers. All this you would have seen, if you had referred to the 
act of Congress, in the 9h volume of the Laws of the United 
States, on page 797. 

The work upon the Capitol having been stopped by the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature, I deposited the balance which re- 
mained in my hands in the Treasury of the United States, where 
Isupposed it would be qnite as safe as inthe hands of your 
political friends. 

It was to obtain this money that the “suits”? to which you al- 
lude were instituted, but in which there has been no trial or 
recovery. Andon this subject the accuracy of your informa- 
tion is wonderful: Ist. The suits were net brought by the at- 
torney general, nor were they in his charge, nor has he them 
in charge now. 2d. They were brought in the district court of 
Iowa county, where the sawe person is the district attorney who 
was in office when Governor Dodge was removed. 3d. 
The term of office of the sheriff of that county expired by its 
own limitation, and the former incumbent was not an applicant 
for re-appointment. 4th. Being a member of Congress, you 
ought to have known that the judgesof the Territory are nol 
appointed by the Governor, but by the President and Senate; 
and that he not only cannot remove them, but that neither of 
them has been removed. And yet you assert that I removed 
the judge who was to try these famous suits, “and put one of 
my own creatures in his place.’ The intelligent members of 
the House (if not the Delegate) must have been astounded by 
your ignorant assertions, or surely they would, fur the honor of 
the place, have corrected you.” 

But I distinctly pronounce every statement and insinuation 
made by you, as reported, to be false and wholly unfounded, 
and wish it understood that I have noticed them only because of 
the place where they were uttered. Yous, &e. 

J.D. DOTY. 











* These remarks of Governor Dory are founded upon a few 
incorrect notes of the observations of Mr. Mepis, published in 
this paper in the regular proceedings of the House. A full re- 
port of Mr. M.’s speech was published in the Globe of the 20th 
ultimo; and, in justice to Mr. M., we give the following extract, 
which contains what he did say in allusion to Governor Doty’s 
removals: 

“Being clothed with the ,ExEcuTIve power of the Territory, 
he determined upon the removal of every man from office 
whom he believed to stand in the way of his corrupt and fraud- 
ulent purposes, and filling their places with the miserable 
R. L Ream, the Territorial 
treasurer, was removed, and James Morrison substi. uted in his 
place. Thesueriffofthe county in which the suits aforesaid are 
pending, was disp!aced, and the office conferred upon Augustus 
A, Bird. Still, not deeming himself entirely secure azainst a 
verdict by a ‘jury of his peers,’ he removed the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Territory, and called to that high trust the very in- 
dividual whom he had previously employed and Freep to de- 

end him against these identical claims on the part of the 
Territory. Thus is he enabled to bid defiance to the laws and 
judicial tribunals of the country. A friend, recipient of office, 
and feed attorney, has the direction of the suits; a co-defendant 
and partner executes the process of the court; and another de- 
faulter and co-defendant is te receive and receipt for the judg- 
ment! Is it possible that conduct like this can be tolerated in 
one of the Territories of this Union? But there are other cir- 
cumstances of high criminality involved in the removal of the 
TREASURER. That officer, by the lawa of the Territory, fs ap- 
pointed for two years, and, being the depositary of the public 
funds, is not subject to be displaced, except upon impeachment. 

“To effect this object, however, and at the saine time to avoid 
the consequences of the excitement which he expected to fol- 
low, the Governor issued a proclamation—under the test and 
solemnities of the ‘GREAT SE4L,’ of course—declaring that it did 
not appear that R. L. Ream had ever entered into bond, or ta- 
ken the oath required by law, when in truth he had the bond in 
his possession atthe vetytime. The matter was inquired into 
by the Legislative Assembly of the Territory, at their last sit- 
ting; and the execution and approval of the bond, and its subse- 
quent delivery to the order of Doty, upon his induction into 
office, by the secretary of the former Governor, clearly estab- 
lished; while the fact of qualifying is actually shown by the ex- 
ecutive journal itself!” 
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The House will perceive (said Mr. D.) by refer- 
ence to the letter, that Governor Doty denies the 
right of the Legislature of Wisconsin to exercise 
any control whatever over the money appropriated; 
that he and the other commissioners (Mr. Doty 
contends) had the sole management of the appro- 
priation ; that he was not accountable to the Terri- 
torial authorities for its expenditure ; but that he 
was accountable only to the Treasury of the United 
States, where he had accounted, &c. Now, sir, the 
absolute necessity for the resolution which I have 
submitted must be obvious to every one, when the 
fact is known, thatthe people and the legislativeau- 
thorities of the Territory entertain a very different 
view of the subject. It is believed by them, sir, that 
the Congress ofthe United States appropriated the 
money for the Territory, expressly to enable it to 
erect its public buildings, and placed its disposition 
solely under the Legislature of the Territory. The 
denial on the part of Governor Doty to recognise 
the authority of the Legislature, and his refusal to 
obey the laws which they have passed, and to pay 
over the money of the Territory which, it is be- 
lieved, he holds, to those who have been appointed 
by the proper authority to receive it, emdes the 
call for information on the Secretary ofthe Treas- 
ury necessary. 

n regard to the derogatory epithet of “robbers,” 
which Governor Doty had applied to the legislative 
authorities, and those who were appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Doty and the members of the first com- 
mission, Mr. D. said he felt himself bound to stand 
forward here to defend them from al! dishonorable 
imputation. They would not require any defence 
where they were known. They were high-minded, 
honest, and intelligent, and as honorable men as 
could be found in any portion of our country. 

Mr. D. said that, in bringing forward the resolu- 
tion, he was not moved by personal feelings towards 
Governor Doty. The subject connected with the 
inquiry concerned the interests of the people of the 
Territory; and if the course of Governor Doty had 
been a correct one, he should also fee) a deep inter- 
est in promoting an investigation into the questions 
involved. . 

Mr. MEDILL rose to add a few words to what 
had been said by the honorable mover of the reso- 
lution [Mr. Donce) now under consideration. He 
regarded the information which was called for as 
important to the whole people of the United States, 
All are interested in the proper execution of the 
laws, and the faithful application of the public 
treasure, which they are so heavily taxed to supply. 
He had alluded, some days since, to the cdma 
and reputed defalcation of an individual, who, in- 
stead of being treated as such conduct and base 
ness would seem to require, was rewarded with 
the first honors of the country; and, at the same 
time, had laid before the House such testimony 
as, in his judgment, called for some action on 
the part of the Representatives of the people. He 
stated on that oceasion that Congress had appro- 

riated $40,000 for the use of the Territory of 

Viskonsin, to be applied by the Governor and 
Legislative Assembly in defraying the expenses of 
erecting public buildings at the seat of Government. 
The money thus appropriated was a direct grant 
tothe Territory in aid of a certain object, and, 
as such, was received by the local authorities, The 
Legislative Assembly passed an act creating a 
board of commissioners to receive the money, re- 
quiring the treasurer thereof to enter into bonds for 
its safekeeping and faithful disbursement, Doty 
and two other individuals were elected commis- 
sioners, who subsequently appointed the former, 
one of their own body, treasurer of the board. On 
a charge against these commissioners that they had 
proved recreant to their trust, and were applying 
the funds which had been placed in their hands to 
purposes of private speculation, the Legislative As- 
sembly removed all three of them, by repealing the 
act under which they were appointed, by an almost 
unanimous vote, and constituted a new board, with 
authority to take possession of the funds, and pro- 
ceed in the erection of the public buildings. 
refused to give up a dollar, or even to account to 

his suecessors or the Legislative Assembly for the 
manner in which he had disbursed any portion of 
thefund. The matter was brought beforéthe Le- 
gislature, and a committee appointed to investigate 
and report upon the subject. It was this report, 
signed by every member of the committee but one— 
and even he concurring in all the material state. 
ments—accompanied with the testimony of numer- 


ous witnesses, and officially published in the journal 
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of the Legislative Assembly, that was read to the 
ilouse, and upon which he_predicated his remarks 
on that occasion. It seemed from the report that 
but $19,000 had been expended agreeably to the re- 
quisitions of the law when the commissioners were 
removed, leaving $21,000 in the hands of Doty 
still uncceounted for; hence the suits that werecom- 
menced agaiust him and his associates by the au- 
thorities othe Territory. But he would refer to 
the exact language of the report: 

“Mr. Doty received from the Treasurer of the United Siates 
the whole of both the appropriations made by Congress. The 
firet inquiry that naturally preseats iiself is, what d:sposition 
has been made of Uda large sum of money, which was dosiqued 
by Congress to be expended solely in the erection of buildings 
foc the accommodation of the people of the ‘lerritory, and 
their representatives! Your committee regret that they have 
not been able to arrive at any satisfactory result upon this sub- 
ject; and thatthe unaccountable and unprecedenied refusal of 
these agentsof the people to submit their accounts for exami 
navon and setdementhc s deprived your committee of the only 
correct means of ascertaining, with any degree of certainty, in 
what manner that money has been expended; and they are 
obliged to content themse) es with stating in what manner it has 
not been expended, 


“A very slight examination of the results of the doings of 
these commissioners, is sufficient to satiely any one that it has 
not been expended where the law intended it should be, to wit: 
i the erection of the public buildings. Upon the most liberal 
estimate of the buildings which have been erected at Madizon, 
they cannot have expended more than $19,000 in the erection of 
them, which would leave in their hands a balance of $21,000 
unexpendod A' the ‘ast session of the Legislature, a law waa 

assed repealing the actunder which the first commissioners 
eld thetic office, and providing for the appointment, annually, 
of Commissioners on public buildings, and requiring them to 
rettie with the former board their accounts; and requiring the 
old board to deliver over to the new all money, books, papers, 
vouchers, and other property in their possession belonging to 
the Territory. The former commissioners, not con'ent with 
having wihhelda large proportion of the money which prop- 
erly belonged to the Territory, denied the right of the Legisla- 
ture to pase any law which should operate to remove them from 
office, and refused to settle with the pew board, or to pay over to 
them any part of the money io their hands. ° , : 


“Your comimittee look upon the conduct of the commission. 
era as reprehensible in the highest degree, and such as should 
justly bring upon them the censure of all who desive to see the 
laws of our country upheld and enforced.” 


Such was the opinion and solemn determination 
of a committee of the Legislative Assembly, com- 
posed of both political parties, made upon an actual 
view of the buildings, and aféer an examination of 
numerous witnesses, and which was almost unan- 
imously concurred in by both branches of the Le- 
gislature. Yetthis man, enriched by speculation, 
and inflated with his recent success, has the auda- 
city to write letters to the members of this body, de- 
nying the facts thus established, and denouncing 
the officers and authorities of the Territory as a 
“hand of robbers.” \n these letters, which purported 
to have been addressed to himself, (but not one of 
which had reached him, except through the medium 
of others,) he says “that the money which was in 
my hands, was given by an act of Congress to de- 
ray the ae completing the Capitol, under 
a contract then executed, was not appropriated to 
the Territory of Wisconsin, and was never placed 
by law subject to the control of its Legislature. The 
act of Congress required the commissioners then in 
oftice (of whom I was treasurer) to expend it. The 
persons who sought to obtain it had no more right 
to it than any other band of robbers.” Not content 
with having betrayed the confidence that had been 
reposed in him, and leaving the Territory without 
a building wherein to transact the public business, 
nor even satistied with having robbed the people of 
this beneficent grant on the part of Congress, this 
man, secure in the support of his friend, the present 
Secretary of State, arrogantly assumes to be above 
all law, and denies his accountability to the power 
that brought him into official existence! It is even 
said that, to evade the suits which have been insti- 
tuted against him by the Territorial authorities. 
and the better to secure himself in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of his plunder, he has been permitted to 
settle his accounts at the Treasury Department in 
this city, upon the payment of some $1,700. If this 
be so, let us have a statement of the account, and ex- 
amine the basis on which the settlement has been 
made. Let us see the credits, that we may ascer- 
tain what portion of them are for objects ofa purely 
private character, wholly foreign to the object for 
which the money was appropriated by Congress, 
and in which the Territory or the public have no 
interest whatever. But has the Treasury Depart- 
ment here any control over the subject?’ Certainly 
not; and any interference on the part of the officers 
here, but adds the appearance of a conspiracy to 
the baseness of the whole transaction. Let us ex- 
amine the Jaw under which this money was a 
propriated. The 13th section of the “act ates 
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lishing the Territorial Government of Wisconsin,” 
reads as follows: 


Fec 13. Anctheit further enacted, That the Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Wisconsin shall hold its first ses- 
sion at such time and place in the said Territory as the Gover- 
nor thereof shali ay point and direct ; and at said session, or as 
soon thereaf.er as may by them be deemed expedient, the said 
Governor and Levistative Assembly shall proceed to Jocate and 
establish the seat of Go. ernment of said Territory, atsuch place 
as they ne deem eligible—which place, however, shall there- 
after be subject to be changed by the said Governor and Le- 
gislative Assembly; and twenty thousand dollars, to be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, is 
hereby given to the said Territory, which shall be applied by 
the Governor aud Legislative Assembly to defray the ex. 
penses of erecting public buildings at the seat of Govern- 
men 

This act was approved April 20, 1836. On the 
3dof December thereafter, the Legislative Assem- 
bly passed “ an act to establish the seat of Govern- 
ment of the Territory of Wisconsin, and to provide 
for the erection of public buildings,” of which the 
following is the material section : 

Src. 3. Be it enac/ed, That there shall be three’ commis- 
sioners, elected by joint ballot of the Council and House of 
Representatives, whose duty it shall be to cause the necessary 
public buildings to be erected, at the said town of Madison, for 
the accommodation of the Assembly and other officers of the 
Territoris| Government. The said commissioners, or a major. 
ity of them, shall agree upona plan of said buildings, and shall 
issue proposals, giving due notice thereof, and contract for the 
erection of said buildings withoutdelay ; they shallelect one of 
their number treasurer, whose duty it shall be to draw frum the 
Treasury ofthe United Statessuch sum orsums of money as 
have been, or may hereafler be, appropriated by Congress to- 
ward the erection of the public buildings for the use of said 
Territory, and shall pay the same, upon the orders of a major- 
ity of the said commissioners, to such persons as they may di- 
rect. The said treasurer, before he receives said sums, shall 
execute a bond tothe said Territory, with two or more sureties, 
to be approved of by the Secretary of the Territory, in the penal 
sum of forty thousand dollars, conditioned for the faithful exe- 
cution of .he duties of his office, and that he will annually ren- 
der to the Legislative Assembly a true account of all moneys 
received and paid out by him. 

This law authorizes the treasurer of the board of 
commissioners to receive all moneys that had been, 
or might thereafter be, “appropriated by Congress to- 
wards the erection of the public buildings for the 
use of said Territory,” and requires him ‘to enter 
into bonds “to the said Territory,” with two or more 
sureties, io be approved of by the “Secretary of the 
Territory,” conditioned for the faithful execution of 
his duties, and that he would “annually render to 
the Legislative Assembly a true account of all mon- 
eys received and paid out;” and that, too, before a 
dollar was to pass into his hands. Deeming the 
$20,000 inadequate to the completion of the pro- 
jected buildings, application was again made to Con- 
gress, When the following act was passed June 18, 
1838: 

Sec. 1. Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of twenty thousand dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, granted and appropriated, out of any unappro- 
priated money tn the Treasury, to defray the expenses of com- 
pleting the public buildings in the Territory of Wisconsin, which 
are now commenced and partially completed; which said sum, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary for that purpose, shall 
be expended according to the act of the Legislative Assembly of 
Wisconsin, entitled “An act to establish the seat of Government 
of the Territory of Wisconsic, and to provide for the erection 
of public buildings,” approved December thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-six: Provided, That the commiesioners, elected 
in pursuance of the third section of said act, shal! cause the said 
money to be so expended as to accomplish the completion or 
finishing of said buildings without further expense to the Uni- 
ted States. 

The whole $40,000 passed in the hands of* Doty, 
as treasurer of the board of commissioners, under 
the law authorizing him to receive all moneys that 
had been, or might lhereafler be, appropriated, was 
subject to the annualinspection of the Legislative 
Assembly, and is secured to the Territory by the 
terms and conditions of his official bonds. With 
what show of propriety, then, can the Treasury 
Department here interfere to shield this faithless of- 
ficer from the “penalty of his bond,” or that respon- 
sibility which he owes to the Territory, whose 
agent he was, and whose interests he is charged 
with having basely betrayed? What right have the 
Federal officers here to interfere in arresting the 
laws or the administration of justice in the Terri- 
torial Governments of the Union? If it be true (as 
he would seem to have us understand) that he is 
thus shielded and sustained, it isno wonder that he 
is writing letters to the members here, denouncing 
the proceedings of the Legislature in relation to his 
defaleation a “numBuG,” declating that it was long 
since Legislatures ‘‘had ceased to beany thing more 
than mere political assemblies ;” that the majority of 
the members of the Legislature of his own Terri- 
tory “had for several years devoled more of its time 
to political machinations, and the manufacturing 
of charges and testimony against those whose eleva- 
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tion they envied, than to the interests of the people 
‘ ” 4 

truth, or to their own honor;” and that the Official 
authorities of the Territory had no more righ 
to call him to an account, or control the is. 
position of the money obtained from Congress 
‘THAN ANY OTHER BAND OF ROBBERS.” He hac 
the hardihood, moreover, in these secret letters 
handed out to a portion of the members, and with. 
held from others, to deny the truth of the Statements 
which he (Mr. M.) had made in his former remarks 
in relation to his conduct, and denounces the “Whj 
meeting,” whose a ear were read, as cop. 
posed of “‘men who have long been outcasts from 
every party—I had almost said from Society.” “The 
miscreant who betrays and plunders his fellow-cit. 
zens at home, and then succeeds in securing the 
protection and countenance of the “ruling spirit” of 
the Administration here, to keep him in power 
may, perhaps, use such language with impunity for 
a time; and a due regard for the laws and instity. 
tions of the country may require the people of tha 
Territory to submit in silence. He (Mr. M.) knew 
many of the individuals, from reputation, whose 
names appear connected with the two meetin 
whose proceedings had been read and published 
with his remarks, and had always understood them 
to be among the most influential and respectable in 
the Territory. He was assured, also, by gentle. 
men from the Territory with whom he had cop. 
versed during the past winter, that one of the meet. 
ings, at least, was very numerously attended; and 
that in their resolutions they spoke the sentiments 
and proclaimed the opinions of a very large majori- 
ty of the pow of the Territory. He would call 
upon the honorable Delegate from the Territory to 
say if he knew the character and standing of the 
“Whig” gentlemen who composed these meetings, 

Mr. DODGE, in reply, said that he had read over 
the names of those hig citizens who had signed 
the call for the meeting at Milwaukee, and found 
among them some with whom he was personally 
acquainted, and for whose high character and 
standing he could vouch. He named Mr. John H. 
Tweedy, the reputed author of the resolutions 
which were passed at the Milwaukee meeting; who 
was, at the time, and is now, a highly respectable 
and talented member of the bar; who had since 
been elected, on the Whig ticket, a member of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory from the 
county of Milwaukee. He also named Col. Cly- 
man, of the same county—a respectable and intelli- 
gent citizen, who had suffered many hardships, and 
rendered valuable services to his country upon the 
western frontiers. It was Col. Clyman who had 
presided at the Milwaukee meeting. There were 
many others whose names were signed to the call, 
with whom he (Mr. D.) was acquainted; and they 
were, without exception, estimable and worthy citi- 
zens. He had no hesitation in saying that the 
meeting was respectable, both as to its numbers and 
the character of the citizens who composed it. 
The Whig meeting in the western part of the Ter- 
ritory was composed of respectable Whigs, mostly 
of the oldest residents, and who were best acquaint- 
ed with Governor Doty. 


Mr. MEDILL said that every charge he had al- 


luded to, and every word contained in his former * 


remarks, were sustained and endorsed by the lead- 
ing men of the Territory entertaining the same 
political views with the Governor; and no na or 
answer whatever had been made at home, where 
the transactions occurred. But, to maintain his 
power, and to secure the continued favor of the 
few here, he is secretly circulating letters, which 
may be extremely agreeable to some kindred spints, 
abusing such members as have alluded to his vil- 
lanies, denouncing the local authorities of the Ter- 
zitory as a “BAND OF ROBBERS,” and representing the 
people, whose Executive he is, and who have ven- 
tured to expose his peculations and complain of the 
frauds he has perpetrated, as “ovTcasTs FROM s0Cl- 
ety.” He had only to say further, that every 
charge which had been made against this man was 
sustained by testimony of the most undoubted char- 
acter, now in this city, apart from the resolutions 
and endorsements of public meetings; testimony 
which, if it would not convict under the technical 
rules of a court of justice, should at Jeast induce 
his immediate removal from office; and no “letters” 
secretly put out among members here should pre- 
vent him (Mr. M.) from exposing his conduct to 
the gaze and scorn of the public. 

After some further discussion, an amendment 
was made to the preamble, and that and the resolu- 
tion were ado 
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REMARKS OF MR. MASON, 
OF MARYLAND, 
the House of Representatives, May 16, 1842.— 
hn On the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr.JOHN THOMSON MASON, being enti- 

to the floor, said that he had not the most re- 
pote intention of addressing the committee when 
be moved that it rise, at its Jast sitting; nor did he 
pow intend to go at length into the discussion of this 
nestion, He merely rose to offer an amendment 
t oviding fora partial and temporary appropria- 
tion to meet the immediate and pressing demands 
goon the Navy Department, and postponing the 
ysaal and regular appropriation | till the House 
could be put in the possession of important infor- 
mation in regard to this subject, which it was ne- 
cessary should be known. 

There were two facts which deserved the delib- 
ete consideration of the House before they would 
be prepared for action upon this bill. One was, 
that the National Treasury was exhausted, and no 
means had yet been provided for replenishing 11; 
and the other was, that this appropriation exceed- 
ed, by nearly three millions of dollars, the annual 
appropriations to the same department during the 
sears of Mr. Van Buren’s Administration. And 
it will be remembered that his Administration was 
syled by the Whigs the most profligate and extrav- 
agant Administration which had existed since the 
formation of our Government. Yet, in the first 
year of this new Whig Administration, an increase 
of nearly three millions of dollars is proposed for 
tbe navy—about the same sum for the military de- 
partment—upwards of one million for the judiciary 
department—and, in fact, an increase of appropri- 
auions has been recommended in every department 
of our Government. 

Mr. Mason therefore desired, he said, to exam- 
ine, first, where the means were to come from, to 
meet these increased demands upon the Treasury. 
What measures are to be adopted to replenish your 
exhausted Treasury? Is the land bill to be repeal- 
ed,and the proceeds arising from the sales of the 
public lands to be restored to the National Treas- 
uty, where they in right belong? What character 
of a revenue bill will Congress pass ?- Are not 
these questions first to be decided, before we go 
headlong into these large appropriations ? 

Mr, Mason said that this was a proper occasion 
tocall the attention of the country to the extrava- 
gances of the present Administration, who came 
iio power under pledges of reform and retrench- 
ment. There was no weapon used with so much 
power and effect against Mr. Van Buren’s Admin- 
wration as the charge of extravagance. And how 
have the Whig party carried out in Congress their 
pledges upon this point? They have done it by 
recommending, in the first year of their power, an 
increase of appropriation in almost every depart- 
ment of the Government! 


In the second place, Mr. M. desired to know, 
before he could vote for this bill, the reason of this 
great increase in the appropriation to the navy, as 
commended by the Committee of Ways and 
Means. We will be told that the navy has been 
nucreased. The reason for this Mr. M. would 
liketo know. The number of officers has been 
creased, it is true, without a proportionate in- 
crease of the vessels in service. An increase of 
he naval expenses has also been made, without in- 
teasing in any thing like the same proportion the 
irength, or usefulness, or efficiency of the naval 
ore. Why, then, this increase of officers? Was 
here 4 scarcity of men in the service, requiring an 
ncrease of their number, involving an additional 
pense of nearly three millions of dollars? Du- 
og the Administration of Mr. Van Buren we had 
most the same number of vessels that we now 
ve; yelwe heard no complaint of a scarcity of 
ulcers ormen tocommand or manthem. Andi 
ight here be proper to remark, (as many persons 
ght not be aware of it,) that no portion of this 
propriation whatever towards the building 
vessels of war, but that se rate and distinct 
propriations are to be made for that purpose. 
‘Ais increase of expenditure js attributable to 
ous causes. One, and the chief one, is the 
imerous promotions that have lately been made 
the present Whig Administration—advancing 
only the rank of officers, but in the same pro- 
otion increasing their salaries. With no resig- 
ons, and few (if any) deaths, we find, in pro- 
ound peace, whole batches of naval officers almost 
stantly before the Senate for promotion. And 






















































































































































































these promotions create vacancies in lower grades, 
and, consequently, further promotions and original 
appointments are to be made to fill them. And 
thus we go, swelling, our navy, and with no money 
to pay ils expenses. 

At another time, Mr. M. promised to refer par- 
ticularly to the abuses that have grown up under 
those repeated naval courts-martial that are of late 
almost constantly in session in some quarter of the 
country. This was a source of extravagance— 
though small it might be, yet an entirely unneces- 
sary one, and one that should be corrected. They 
are instituted to correct abuses, when, in fact, they 
are the greatest abuses that exist in the navy; and 
which, for the honor of it, require the most imme- 
diate and thorough correction. Look, for instance, 
at the court-martial] now in session in Baltimore; 
and which has been in session for three months, 
and which has accomplished no more than it ought 
to have done in three weeks. That court was ac- 
tually a burlesque upon the whole systein of courts- 
martial. Instead of an assemblage of men for busi- 
ness, it seemed to have been one which had met to- 
gether for pleasure and amusement. It looked more 
like a jockey club association than a dignified naval 
court-martial. And would not any one be sur- 
prised, who has been in any degree familiar with 
the history of the navy for the last few years, or 
few months, to observe how and of whom that 
court-martial was constituted? At another time 
Mr. M. purposed going fully into an examination 
of that court-martial, and its recent proceedings. 
At present, he was not prepared to do so. He 
would merely add, however, that he knew nothing 
derogatory to the character of the members of that 
court as gentlemen and officers; but he merely wish- 
ed to be understood as referring to the manner and 
place of holding that court; the peculiar and ex- 
traordinary charges preferred at that court; the 
greatand unnecessary delay with which it was 
conducted; and the material of which it was con- 
stitnted. And ata proper time he would speak— 
and speak without reserve—about the city manners 
of these naval officers. He owed it to his constitu- 
ents thus to speak. What will they think of a 
court sitting three months upon the trial of afew 
charges against three or four officers ? 

Mr. Mason wished to be understood as being no 
enemy of our navy. To be an enemy of our navy, 
would be to forget what was dne to valor, to honor, 
and to patriotism. For the officers of our navy he 
had the most unaffected respect and admiration. 
That respect was not of such a character, how- 
ever, as to prompt him to go for any recommenda- 
tion in behalf of that department, as some gentle- 
men had expressed their willingness to do, whether 
right or wrong. He believed that the policy of 
strict accountability and economy of those with 
whom he acted in politics, would better promote 
the honor and advancement of the navy, than that 
which loud-professing friends advocate. That pol- 
icy would keep them up to the proper standard of 
virtue and usefulness; while the oiher would lead 
to an entire subversion of all that is noble and ez- 
clusive in our navy—the pride and boast of our 
country. 

Mr. Mason, in conclusion, observed that he 
could not vote for the bill at present, until he could 
get information on those points to which he had 
referred; and if it then turned out that this large 
appropriation was indispensable, he would fee] him- 
self constrained, however reluctantly, to vote for it. 
At present, he would recommend, as the Navy De- 
partment was in immediate want of funds, a partial 
and temporary appropriation of one million of dol- 
lars, to meet the immediate and pressing demands 
upon the department, to be recloned as a part of 
the sum which should be hereafter appropriated 
for the naval service of the current year. 

Mr. Mason having proposed his amendment, the 
Chair decided that it was not at that moment in 
order; but would be, after the items of the bill 
should have been gone through with in order. 
Mr. M. intimated his intention at that time to offer 
again and urge his amendment. 


SPEECH OF MR. FORNANCE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the Howse of Representatives, May 13, 1842.—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
on the navy appropriation bill. 

The pending question being on the motion of Mr. 

Menriwetuer of Georgia, to strike from the first 

item of the bill $3,195,432 23, and insert $2,335,000 
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Mr. FORNANCE said he was pleased to know 
that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Mert- 
WETHER] had moved to amend this bill by redu- 
cing the appropriation in the first section of the bill. 
He thought the appropriation excessive for a peace 
establishment—at a time, too, when our treasury is 
exhausted, and the monetary afluirs of Government 
embarrassed. The appropriations for the navy, du- 
ring the three last years, have been from ve to 
five anda half millions,of dollars: this year, the 
first bill reported proposed appropriations amount- 
ing to more than $8,000,000; and the second bill, 
now before us, proposes appropriations amounting 
to near $7,000,000. 

The pay of officers, &c., in 1840, was $2,250,000; 
in 1841 the pay of officers, &c., was 32,335,000; 
and this year we have a bill before us to appropri- 
ate the extravagant sum of $3,195,432 for the same 
purpose. The other items of this bill are of the 
same extravagant character—some of them exceed- 
ing the appropriations made at former years, mil- 
lions of dollars. The item making appropriation 
tor the increase and repairof the navy exceeds any 
appropriation ever made for the same purpose, 
more than one million of dollars. The appropria- 
tion for the increase and repair of the navy was, in 
1840, $1,000,000; the proposed appropriation for the 
present year is $3,165,000. 


lam glad that the gentleman from Georgia has @ 


commenced with the first item to amend this bill— 
a bill that has no equals,—nothing that can be com- 
pared with it on the files of any former Congress. 

It becomes every member from the South, who 
is opposed to high tariff, to oppose also large appro- 
priations. But here, not only the fear of tariff may 
alarm the South, but the fear of a permanent and 
an accumulating national debt should alarm every 
portion of the country. 


Iam not opposed tothe navy. I will willingly 
vote for all necessary appropriations. Our little 
navy, during the last war, won the good-will of all 
parties; and since that war it has not, I hope, con- 
tracted any enemies. My object in rising is not to 
oppose the navy, nor to oppose necessary, proper, or 
reasonable appropriations. I should not be willing 
to do anything adverse to the best interest of the 
country; but I desire some more information, before 
[can vote for such sums as are containéd in this 
bill. Iam among those who are not only willing 
to promise retrenchment, but who are desirous of 
practising retrenchment, wherever retrenchment is 
practicable—to reduce the expenses of Government 
in every department, instead of increasing them. 
We seem to forget, occasionally, that our revenue 
is continually diminishing, and that the most rigid 
economy will not enable us to meet and discharge 
the present claims upon the Government. We seem 
to lose sight of our promise of economy; to forget 
the condition of the Treasury; and recommend ap- 
propriations, and propose disbursements of money, 
as if the Treasury was running over. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means had better find means 
to fill the Treasury, or at least to put some money 
in it, before they propose the way totake money out 
ofit. What advantage will be this bill, should it 
pass? Even though it be necessary, what purpose 
will it accomplish? Passing appropriation bills, 
voting away hundreds of millions during an empty 
Treasury, will neither build vessels, nor resist the 
aggressions of any foreign power. But if the 
Treasury was now full, I have yet to learn that 
such appropriations as these are necessary. Durin 
the past Presidential canvass, we were promis 
economy by the party now in power; to the entire 
fulfilmen: of which promise the Democratic party 
will not object. We were then told that this Gov- 
ernment should be administered with all the sim- 
plicity and frugality of former, of past administra- 
tiéns. We were told by many that the expenses of 
this Administration should not exceed thirteen mil- 
lions of dollars; that the Government should be 
restored to its former purity; and that thirteen mil- 
lions of doliars should be the limit of cost. Yet we 
have in this bill appropriations amounting to about 
seven millions; ad in the army bill appropriations 
amounting to more than six millions, making, 
together, more than thirteen millions. 

he navy and army bills alone—exclusive of the 
expenses for the Indian department, the expense 
of our fortifications, the marine corps, the civil 
and diplomatic expenses, and aJl other. bills that 
have passed, or are yet upon our files—the navy 
and army bills alone pro to appropriate more 
money than we were told the whole expenses of the 
Government should cost, I am unwilling to vote 
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for such appropriations, without a why or where- 
fore. lcannot vote for such sums, until convinced 
that we will have war before another session of 
Congress. Here is the proper place for retrench- 
ment. We have been retrenching: a clerk in one 
place, a messenger in another, and a page in 
another. We have been retrenching a few cents 
from the daily pay of one, man, a few dollars from 
the yearly pay of another man, but here we may re- 
trench by millions. If this country is to remain at 
peace, we can, and we ought, to retrench the ex- 
pense of the navy, instead of increasing it. We 
may, I think, safely reduce the proposed expenses 
of the army and navy down to eight millions of 
dollars. We may retrench near six millions of 
dollars from these two bills; and the condition of 
the treasury requires we should do so. I know 
that the last administrations made large appropria- 
tions fur the same purpose; though none so large as 
this, yet there were large appropriations. During 
the last Congress, | voled for large sums for the 
navy. I did so under the excitement and rumors 
of war that then existed, and still exist; but lam 
now tired of this rumor of war, and will not again 
yote under such influence. I presume that in a 
few weeks more the mission of Lord Ashburton 
wil end, and the question of peace or war will be, 
in some measure, decided. li we have war, I will 
fix no limits to ihe appropriations, other than the 
wants of the nation. 1 will then vote fifty millions, 
if so much be wanted; but if peace be preserved, I 
am in favor of retrenching six millions of dollars 
from the present navy and army bills. 

The ope of this nation will willingly pay tax 
to defend their country from invasion or insult; but 
they will never pay a tax to support, in time of 
peace, a standing army, or a large and expensive 
navy; and they will do right to oppose such injus- 
tice. We have now upon us an army of more 
than eleven thousand men. We have about sixty- 
seven vessels of war, with several thousand offi- 
cers, sailors, and marines; and some hundreds of 
new officers have been appointed within the last 
few months. And now the Navy Commissioners 
ask for an additional squadron upon our coast, that 
will require eleven thousand two hundred dollars 
worth of medicine to physic the officers and men. 
Such continued increase of our army and navy, in 
time of peace, is inconsistent with the policy of our 
Government. It would be oppressive: it would be 
dangerous. 

What do we want with such a navy as Great 
Britain has? It would cost hundreds of millions 
to build it and keep it in repair, murder and plun- 
der to sustain it, and millions every year to man 
andequip it. What do we want with such an army 
as Franceand Russiahave? It, too, would cost mii- 
lions to support it; and might be used by some popu- 
lar and aspiring chieftain to promote his own am- 
bitious designs. 1 would be sorry to see the United 
States with half such a navy as England boasts of. 
I am opposed to building squadrons to rot in our 
harbors, or for the mere purpose of fanning our 

ride of strength and power upon the ocean. 

ritain’s boasted rule upon the ocean costs her more 
than her subjects can afford to pay; and the armies 
of France and Russia are not only burdens upon 
those nations, but they are the bane and curse of 
republicanism. Liberty cannot live where, in time 
oh peace, bayonets bristle: its home is in another 
element; and, although the bristling bayonets of 
& mercenary army may awe the republicans of 
Rhode Island into silence and submission, yet their 
liberty will not be much improved from such a 
source. 

I am opposed to increasing our army and navy 
in time of peace: our navy is now large enough— 
our army too large—for the peace-establishment of 
such a nation. 

But we are told that in time of peace we should 
prepare for war; and I am sorry that we were ever 
told so. I am sorry, not because I am opposed to 
preparing for war—not because | think it unneces- 
sary; but because I think this advice has been mis- 
eonstrued—has been misunderstood. He who gave 


us that advice, never intended we should have a 
large standing army, or that the sails of our navy 


should whiten the ocean. He who gave us that ad- 
vice never intended that millions should be yearly 
expended in war operations: he never intended that 
every man, woman, and child in the United States 
should, in time of peace, be taxed one dollar per 
head, in order to be prepared for war; that we 
should, in time of peace, have an army and na 
that would tax the people of the United States fif- 
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teen or twenty millions per annum to keep them up. 
These are not such preparations for war as this 
country needs. I am in favor of preparing for 
war. We should prepare for war; but 1 hope we 
will do so with less cost to the nation, and less dan- 
ger to liberty, than is proposed by the appropriation 
bills upon our tables. We do prepare for war, and 
we prepare effectually, when we render the Gov- 
ernment popular—when the Government is so ad- 
ministered that the people of the country love the 
institutions under which they live, and are willing 
to sacrifice their property and their lives in their de- 
fence. We prepare for war when we invite the 
friends of liberty to come from Europe and assist 
us in cultivating our spare lands, toshare with us the 
blessings of a republican Government, and to de- 
fend our institutions. We prepare for war when 
we place a musket or rifle in the hands of every 
citizen, to enable him to defend himself, his home, 
and his liberty, whenever necessity requires it. 
These are preparations for war that belong to a 
free, brave, a intelligent people. We want no 
large mercenary force to keep ourselves or our ene- 
mies in order, I do not wish to be understood to 
favor an entire neglect of our navy and army; all I 
say is, that eight millions is enough to be expended 
for that purpose in time of peace: it is, indeed, too 
much. 

With a revenue that will, in all probability, be 
less than twelve millions for the present year, it 
becomes us to pause before we appropriate near 
fourteen millions for the army and navy. I know 
of no excuse for such appropriations at this time. 
I have no fear of war at this time. Ihave no fear 
of war whilst the present Secretary of State has 
any influence. Last Congress, we were told that 
the Van Buren Administration could not be kicked 
into a war with Great Britain; and, until there be 
a change in the cabinet, there can be no danger un- 
der the present Administration, They will kick 
out of a war, at all hazards. 


What excuse, then, is there for such appropria- 
tions? ‘The present Indian war affords no pretext 
for such expenditure of money. We have always 
had Indian wars. We are never without them. 
We have had at all times a military force on our 
Southern and Western frontiers. We are com- 
pelled to defend our Indian frontiers; yet such ex- 
penditures as are here proposed were not called for 
during past Administrations. Ten years ago, the 
whole expenses of both the army and navy, inclu- 
ding a gradual increase of the navy, did not, I 
think, exceed seven millions of dollars. Until 
within a few years, the Indian appropriations, forti- 
fications, ordnance, internal improvements, pen- 
sions, and the whole military and naval service, 
including the gradual increase of the navy, did not 
exceed in cost the sum of ten millions per year. 
But now we are asked to appropriate seven millions 
to the navy alone; more than thirteen millions to 
the army and navy—nearly double the appropria- 
tions of 1530 or 1831. If we have been travelling 
on in extravagance, let us now turn back: let us go 
back to 1830—there is nothing to prevent it—then 
our expenses may be kept within our revenue. 
These extravagant expenditures commenced about 
1834, [think. They were invited by an overflow- 
ing Treasury. We had in prospect, at that time, 
a surplus revenue. The States and their Repre- 
sentatives were contending about the distribution of 
the surplus—a condition of things that no present 
member will live to see again. And after our rev- 
enue was on the decline—when our expenses were 
yearly exceeding the annual revenue—those ex- 
penditures for the navy and army were kept up by 
a continued rumor of war. I will not say that per- 
sons interested in those appropriations favored or 
encouraged those continued rumors of war; but 
those rumors and excitements did exist, and did 
influence the appropriations. I will not be in- 
fluenced by them again. We must have war be- 
fore I will again vote to pay for it. For six years 

ast, we have been paying for war beforehand; we 

ave yet no war; and I Sota that every cause for 
war may be removed. I am in favor of preparing 
for war. I would, in case of war, desire that we 
should be prepared to resist a foreign enemy, and 
also to take care of our internal enemies; for I fear 
we have internal enemies, But to resist the attacks 
of a foreign enemy we.are now better prepared 
than we were at any former period. Our navy and 
our army of last war,could not be compared with 
the forces we could raise at this time. ring the 
Revolution, we had nothing that could be called a 
navy; even so late as 1800, our navy mounted only 


abundantly 
of war. 
amount to millions, a large portion of whom y; 
cheerfully take the field whenever their county 
quires it. This, independent of the assistance m 
might probably receive from some of the nation, 
— e, and even the British dependencies /, 
whic 
abundant preparation for a war with Englan 
all her steamers and trumpeters, 
come. I entertain but little fear from Britajg, 
sixty steamers; she will require more than that , 
defend her own commerce, her own harbors With. 
out using them in offensive war. 
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about 900 guns; and now, I think, it ¢ 
2,500 guns—and good ones, too. 
time better prepared to resist the attacks of a fore: 
enemy than we ever were. . 
shoal and rock—our mountains, our valleys 
our forests—are but so many fortifications ’ 
people, too, are as brave as they were at any | 
period—as brave as any in the world. 


arries g 
€ are a 


Our coast, bound 


NY form, 
We have now the means of supply 
the accoutrements and MUDitiogs 
Our organized militia and volyy 


lreland—that land of heroes—is a par}, 
d, wi 
should such ae 


We have no cause, therefore, for so large appro 


priations ; no pressing cause for such extravagay 


expenditures ; and the condition of our revenge 
calls loudly for economy and retrenchment, 


We were urged to take up this bill becanse, x 
we were informed, some drafts had been protesy 
But I would suggest to the friends of this bill, thy 
such measures as this willnot prevent protests, [f 
we go on, making such appropriations as this }jj 
proponte, protest will be heaped upon protey. 

roken faith will follow broken faith—our crejy 
will sink and sink, until, compelled again to resoy 
to loans, with no credit to borrow, we will findoy. 
selves possessed of an unmanageable Governma, 

We must change this policy if we ever expect p 
meet our future engagements. Neither the presex 

tariff, nor the bill upon our files, if it becomes 

law, willever support such extravagant expendi 

tures. No revision of the tariff wiil yield suf 

cient revenue for the wants of Government, unles 

the expenses ofthe Government be reduced mud 

below the proposed appropriations for the presen 

rear. Instead of paying off the debt of twenty mi 

oa or more which we now owe, we mis 
expect to increase that debt, unless the » 
propriations recommended this year (amounting'y 
twenty-six or twenty-seven millions) be reduced 
seventeen or eighteen millions, and the expensesaf 
Government kept within that limit. The time és 
past when we can expect a large revenue fromes 
toms. For the next ten years, the average rere 
nue that will be derived from customs cannot & 
ceed twenty-one millions of dollars, by virtue d 
any tariff bill that will pass this House. Thos 
who expect a tariff to yield revenue sufficient 
pay the present debt, and also make large appropt 
ations forthe navy and army, mist be disappoinied 
I do not say this entirely without authority. Th 
past and the present furnish proof of the truth @ 
this position. Our register of imports for the ls 
twenty years shows that the average amount of im 
portations during that period, exclusive of gold aut 
silver, was about one hundred and five millions pe 
year—about one-eighth of which was again expo 
ed; leaving the average consumption of foreigt 
goods, during the past twenty years, at about nine: 
two or ninety-three millions per year. 


This amount would have been much less, if 
had not within that time exported about two but 
dred millions of State and corporation stocks 
bonds, in exchange for the produce of Buropt 
which produce was brought here and sold, som 
times below cost, to raise money for the completiat 
of our railroads and canals. If it had not bon 
this export of paper, the average consumptiol 
foreign produce during the past twenty years 
not probably have exceeded eighty-five millia 
per year; which, at thirty per cent. duty upon @ 
and every article, would have yielded a revenve 
about twenty-five millions per year. At that 
however—or at least re part of that tim 
manufactories were in their infancy. TW 
years ago our manufacturers could not get 
chinery, or even experienced workmen (0 ath 
their machinery.’ Twenty years 
little over ten years rtain cotton goods, 
can be manufactured here now for six cenls, 
bought in England for five and six cents, and 
paying one hundred and fifty per cent. duty,’ 
sold here for er and twenty-five cents. of th 
Bank of the United States, too, during part of ™ 
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twenty years, was affording facilities to impor- 
eons Now our condition is changed. We have 
no more State or cor oration bonds to export. The 

; of the United States, with all its influence, is 
rostrated, never, I hope, to be again established. 
ar manufacturers have now good machinery, and 
are rapidly approaching that degree of - ection 
fo which those of Europe have arrive . Great 
Britain begins to feel the competition of the United 
tes in some fabrics, and does not hesitate to ac- 
jnowledge it. The result of all this must be a con- 
gant diminution of imports. We may, I think, 
atimate the average consumption of foreign prod- 
yee for the next ten years at seventy millions, at an 
average duty of twenty-five per cent. If the duty 
be higher, the importations will be less than seventy 
millions per year. Seventy millions imports, at an 
average duty of twenty-five per cent. on each and 
every article, will yield a revenue of $17,500,000. 
In addition to this evidence, we have the result of 
the tariff of the present Congress. During the ex- 
trafsession, Secretary Ewing recommended a revis- 
jon of the tariff, which revision he estimated would 
roduce a revenue of $22,500,000 per annum. 
Congress revised the tariff; and the result has been, 
instead of an increase of revenue, a decrease—a 
diminution from about fifteen millions to probably 
twelve millions. Again, we have never had a tariff 
that would afford such appropriations as is here 
proposed. 
We never had a tariff that would yield twenty- 
six millions of dollars per annum. ‘The tariff of 
1816 would not do it; the tariff of 1824 would not do 
it; the tariff of 1828—“that bill of abominations,” as 
ithas been called—did not do it; the tariff of 1832 
and 1833 did not do it; and the tariff of 1842, be that 
tariff what it may, cannot do it. Yet the Secre- 
iary of the Treasury has presented estimates for the 
next two or three years, in which he recommends 
the expenditure or disbursement of about thirty- 
three millions per year. It is a fact, 1 believe be- 
yond doubt, proved by the records, that from the 
year 1817 to the present time, during the inflation 
of the currency, and its complete depression— 
during the times of excessive tariff and moderate 
tariff; during the time when our manufactories 
rew from infancy almost to maturity—the revenue 
on customs during that whole period did not 
average twenty-three millions per year. During 
the whole time, there were only four years that the 
revenue from customs amounted to twenty-four 
millions; tea and coffee being subject to duty a part 
ofthat time. Four times onl , during a quarter of 
a century, under the most favorable circumstances, 
did the revenue from customs amount to twenty- 
four millions of dollars per year. Yet we have pre- 
sented to us appropriation bills and estimates, call- 
ing for expenditures of from twenty-six to thirty- 
three millions per year, and no source of revenue 
but customs to look to. 


We may, for a time, adopt a system of borrowing 
to supply the wants of the ‘Treasury. I know there 
is something Ms fascinating to politicians to bor- 
Tow, to meet the demands of Government. Men in 
power might possibly retain that power for a little 
time, by postponing taxation; whilst, by borrowing 
upon the credit of the Government, they could 
make patronage abundant, and money plenty. But 
such fictitious prosperity must soon have ‘an end. 
Some of the States of this Union are sad examples 
ofthis policy. Great Britain is a sad example of 
this policy. “ Some of the States of this Union are 
how groaning under a heavy debt, that was con- 
traced year after year, while the people were per- 
suaded they wool not be taxed to pay the debt; 
that a source of revenue would spring up some- 
where to pay all off, and leave them rich and happy. 
We have seen the end of this bloated rosperity in 
Some of the States, and the people of those States 
heavily taxed to pay the interest alone. 


The General Government seems now to be pur- 
suing the same course. Every appropriation bill 
Seems to exceed the last. With a continued prom- 
of retrenchment, we are about to make the ex- 
Penses of this year exceed former years. With re- 
tewed professions of economy, we are gradually 
g More and more extravagant. There is 

now a large balajice of the appropriation of former 
years unexpended., ere were unusual appropri- 
made for the navy during the extra session 
hgress; and now we have a bill to appropriate 
seven millions more—$3,195,000 to pay officers and 


rermpe eae ow to pay the increase and re- 
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Public Lands—Mr. McRoberts. 
‘REMARKS OF MR. McROBERTS, 


OF ILLINOIS. 

In Senate of the United States, May 18, 1842—Upon 
introducing a bill to make an additional grant of 
land to certain ancient settlers in the Illinois 
country. 


Mr. McROBERTS said that in March last he 
had introduced this resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
be directed to lay before the Senate a statement of the names of 
such of the early settlers in the Ilinois country as were not con- 
firmed by the Governors of the Territory in tie full quantity of 
four hundred acres of land; also, that he state what numberof 
acres were confirmed in each case, an! ina corresponding{column 
the number of acres necessary to make up the said quantity of 
four hundred acres; also, that he inform the Senate whether the 
reports of the commissioners for re-examining or adjusting 
land tities at Kaskaskia showed the said claims to be valid; and, 
further, whether the register and receiver, acting as commis- 
sioners subsequent to the reports made by the board of com- 
missioners as aforesaid, approved said claims, and recommend- 
ed that the additional quantity to complete the grants of four 
hundred acres, as aforesaid, should be made by Congress.”’ 

In answer to this resolution, said Mr. McRos- 
ERTS, I have received the report, and which | shall 
ask may be printed for the use of the Senate, and 
as furnishing all the information in the General 
Land Office connected with the unsatisfied claims 
to land by the early settlers in Illinois. 

Mr. MeR. said he had prepared a bill, of which he 
gave notice yesterday, to grant the additional quan- 
tity of land which is due to the ancient settlers 
in that State, and that he had now risen to ask 
leave to introduce it. But, before he did so, he 
begged the indulgence of the Senate while he would 
briefly state the nature of the claims, and point out 
the laws which sustained them. He also said that, 
as he should move to refer the bill and report to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims, and as the prin- 
ciples involved were of great importance, he must 
ask the especial attention of the honorable mem- 
bers of that committee to the exposition he should 
now make. He said the origin of these claims 
was not placed quite beyond the {memory of man; 
for some of the men who are entitled are still liv- 
ing, although more than half a century had elapsed 
since the services were rendered which gave the 
claimants, or their heirs, a right to the grants of 
land provided for in the bill which he should pre- 
sent tq the Senate. The history of the claim is in- 
teresting. 

In 1778, in the midst of the Revolution, General 
George R. Clark, a gallant officer in the service of 
Virginia, conceived the design of subduing the 
British posts in what was termed “the lilinois coun- 
try,” and at St. Vincennes. His success in the en- 
terprise induced many of the men who accompa- 
nied him to remain inthe country. The knowl- 
edge of his conquest very soon invited emigrants 
from the Atlantic States. The country had been 
inhabited by French people for a century, but this 
was the origin of the settlements by our race. The 
population continued to increase slowly, because 
incessantly harassed by the Indians, unti! the coun- 
try was ceded by Virginia to the United States. 

With a view to hold out inducements to a more 
rapid emigration, and to reward those who had 
already become settlers and cultivators of the soil, 
Congress adopted the resolves of June 20th and 
August 29th, 1788; as also the letter of instruc- 
tions to the Governor of the Territory, of the latter 
date. 

After the formation of the Federal Constitution, 
and during the first Congress held under it, the 
“act for granting land to the inhabitants and set- 
tlers at’ Vincennes and the Illinois country, in the 
territory northwest of the Ohio, and for confirming 
them in their possessions,” was passed; and upon 
this act, (approved March 3d, 1791,) and the two 
resolves before designated, of June 20 and August 
29, 1788, the claims now under consideration are 
founded. , 

The resolve of June 20 directs “that measures 
be immediately taken for confirming in their pos- 
sessions and titles the Freneh and Canadian in- 
habitants, and other settlers on those lands,” &c. It 
further provides that there shall be laid off “four 
hundred acres for each of the families now living at 
either of the villages of Kaskaskia, La Prairie de 
Rochers, Cahokia, Fort Chartres, or St. Philip’s. 
Such additional donations of four hundred acres 
each, to be distributed by lot, and immediate pos- 
session given.” 

The resolve of Congress of August 29th, 1788, 
was made upon the report of a committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Williamson, Dane, Clark, Tucker, 
and Baldwin, 
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The first part of the resolve re-affirms the res- 
olution of June 20, and then provides “that four 
hundred acres of land be reserved and given to every 
head of a family,” &c. 

The Governor is.then directed, in a letter of in- 
structions, to cause cer.ain surveys to be made, and 
“to examine the titles and possessions of the settlers 
on the Mississippi, in which they are to be con- 
firmed;” and concludes by saying “you are to re- 
port the whole of your proceedings to Congress.” 

Such is a brief outline of these resolves of Con- 
gress. It will be seen that four hundred acres is the 
quantity promised and granted, in all cases, to the 
French, as well as to the other, or American set- 
tlers. 

The act of Congress of March 3, 1791, declares 
that “four hundred acres of land is given” to each 
of the classes of persons who are described in the 
resolves of Congress before noticed; and further 
declares that “the Governor of the Territory, upon 
application to him for that purpose, is hereby direct- 
ed to cause the same to be laid out for such heads 
of families, or their heirs.” 

Thus it appears, by a course of legislation cov- 
ering a period of several years, and repeated in 
various forms in three several acts of Congress, 
that the quantity intended for the settlers at Vin- 
cennes and the Illinois country was four hundred 
acres. Where they were heads of families, they 
received an additional grant, whether they cultiva@ 
ted the soil or not. In the language of the country 
at the time, and which has come down to us in 
connexion with the early titles to property, they 
were called and known as “ head rights,” and “ im- 
provement rights.” 

The Governor of the Territory did not, at that 
time, comply with the letter of instructions of Au- 
gust 29, 1788, which required him to proceed, with- 
out delay, to the Illinois country, and to “examine 
the titles and possessions of the settlers on the Mis- 
sissippi, in which they are to be confirmed,” and to 
report all his proceedings to Congress. The cause 
we can readily imagine. The route was through 
an unbroken wilderness, and beset with enemies. 
The act of 1791 was passed, repeating the same 
instructions to the Governor in reference to these 
settlers; but, the causes before stated, and the 
further fact that he was engaged in directing the 
operations of the army in Ohio during that year, 
(lor it was in 1791 that Governor St. Clair met his 
disastrous defeat by the Indians,) doubtless added 
tothe delay. The letter of instructions of August 
29, 1788, and the act of Congress of March 3, 1791, 
do not seem to have been complied with in Illinois,— 
so far as I can find, from the date of the grants— 
until about the year 1798; and even then, it seems 
to have been but ees executed. The Gov- 
ernor (or perhaps his Secretary acting for him) 
decided that he could grant a less quantity than 
fuur hundred acres, if he thought proper to do 
so; and, in the cases provided for in the bill 
which I shall present to the Senate, he accordingly 
granted, by his deed or certificate, tracts ranging 
from eighty acres to three hundred acres. The 
claims are not numerous that were thus abridged 
of their legal quantity, by a mistaken view of the 
laws of 1788 and 1791 by the Governor; but the 
claimants have been deprived of their well-estab- 
lished rights, and they ask Congress to grant to them 
the additional quantity of Jand to make up the four 
hundred acres. That the Governor erred in his 
construction of the acts of Congress, 1 have fully 
demonstrated. Where the claimant was a settler, 
Congress granted and gave him four hundred acres 
of land. Not a word is said in the acts about the 
extent of his improvements. The qualification, to 
entitle him to the donation, did not depend upon the 
claimant having a farm of ten acres or a hundred. 
The acts of Congress inquired only for settlers, not 
for the magnitude of their improvements. If the 
claimant be a settler, he is entitled to four hun- 
dred acres of land, by the positive enactment of 
Congress. And the fact that the Governor has cer- 
tified that these claimants were settlers, proves that 
they are entitled to the remaining quantity to make 
up the deficiency. hes : 

The General Assembly of Illinois have memori- 
alized Congress in favor of the claimants. The 
Assembly,say that “the Governor, in some instan- 
ces for reasons certainly unknown to your meémori- 
alists, made grants to them, (the early settlers;) bat, 
without acting upon a uniform rule; as, in some in- 
stances, he granted four hundred acres, (the quantity 
which seems to have been i y Cor ) 
and, in other cases, a less quantity; thereby depri- 
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ving a portion of the seitlers of rights awarded to 
others, when the rights growing out of the occu- 

ncy and cultivation of the soil, or being heads of 

amibies, were precisely the same.” “Any distinc- 

tion in the grants, when the rightsand services were 
the same, was manifestly unjust.” 

The General Assembly further say: “ Your me- 
morialists will further remark, that said Governors, 
in a number of instances, declined to make any 
grant whatever to individuals whoexhibited claims; 
and that after the organization of the board of com- 
missioners to adjust the claims, the same individuals 
again exhibited their claims before said board; and 
in all cases, as your memorialists believe, received 
the full quantity of four hundred acres.” The Gen- 
eral Assembly, in the conclusion of the memorial, 
appeal to Congress to pass an act granting to these 
claimants the additional quantity to which they are 
entitled. 

I might here rest the case, without trespassing 
further upon the attention of the Senate; but, in ad- 
dition to the unanswerable views already presented, 
I beg Icave to turn the attention of the Senate to the 
volume of proof in favor of these claims as pre- 
sented in the report from the General Land Office. 
The claimants knew that injustice had been done 
to them, and they have steadily and perseveringly 
insisted upon the justice of their claims at every op- 
portunity which presented itself. 

The Comnnissioner, in his report, says that, in 
obedience to the resolution of the Senate, he trans- 
mits a statement of the names of such of the early 
settlers in the Ilinois country as were not confirm- 
ed by the Governors of the Territory in the full 
quantity of four hundred acres of land; “and in 
answer to the residue of the resolution,” the Com- 
missioner adds, “the reports of the commissioners 
for re-examining or adjusting land-titles at Kas- 
kaskia showed the said claims to be valid; and 
that the register ahd receiver, acting as commis- 
sioners subsequent tothe reports made by the board 
of commissioners sforennid, approved said claims, 
and recommended that the additional quantity to 
complete the grants of four hundred acres, as afore- 
said, should be made by Congress.” 

In speaking of these claims, the register and re- 
ceiver at Kaskaskia, while acting as commissioners, 
in a report to the Secretary of the Treasury, dated 
November 29th, 1815, use the following language: 

“Those persons who had confirmations made to them by the 
Governors, in virtue of actual cultivation and improvement, 
for less quantities than four hundred acres, have frequently pe- 
titioned the comm)? ssioners to solicit a grant of the complement, 
to be located as wiciin stated. In favor of this description of 
persons, the greater part of whom are early settlers in the 
country, and cultivators of the earth, we can only say that the 
late board of revision, upon inquiry iato the facts, found that 
all of these claimants were entitled to the right of a donation, 
by virtue of actual cultivation and improvement, as will be 
seen by the report of that board. The enclosed list contains 
the naines of all those we find entited.” 

The board of commissioners for revising and 
adjudicating land claims at Kaskaskia, to which 
this report of the register and receiver refers, was 
composed of Alichael Jones, John Caldwell, and 
Thomas Sloo—three gentlemen of great intelligence 
and integrity of character, and who had many 
years of experience in the land office. They were 
appointed under an act of Congtess of February 
20, 1812; they were to inquire into the validity of the 
confirmations made by the Governors of the Terri- 
tory, and to report their proceedings to Congress. 
They were not authorized to make the additional 

rants, where the Governors had not granted the 
full quantity due under the acts of Congress. They 
were only to make the examinations, and report 
the facts to the Government; which they did. he 
act of Congress for revising the confirmations of 
the Governors, and the appointment of the commis- 
sioners for that purpose, was prompted by a be- 
lief that full justice had not been done to the pres- 
ent, as well as to other claimants, in the confirma- 
tions of the Governors. That belief was fully con- 
firmed by the examination and report of the board 
of commissioners. That these claimants have 
been deprived of their just rights, so far as the 
grants were for a less quantity than four hundred 
acres, is placed beyond all doubt. 


The claimants are among the earliest of our 
race who settled upon the Mississippi. They have 
strong claims _— the justice of their country; they 
perilled every thing; they encountered and triumph- 
ed over privations such as have rarely fallen to the 
lot of any of our citizens. They have not been 
importunate; and, after the lapse of half a century, 
they ask for that only which was promised them in 
the laws of Congress, 
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Apportionment Bill—Mr. Payne. 


I have made this exposition of the claim, to show 
to the Senate and the country that it is founded on 
the clearest principles of ‘ee and justice. I now 
ask leave to introduce the bill. 

Leave being given, the bill was read twice by 
unanimous consent; and was then, on the motion 
of Mr. McRoneats, referred to the Committee on 
Private Land Claims. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. W. PAYNE, 
OF ALABAMA. 
In the House of Representatives, April 28, 1842— 
On the apportionment bill. 

The following amendment, by Mr. J. Campse.t, 
being under consideration: 

“And be it further enacted, That in every case where a 
Btale ts entitled (o more than one Representative, the number 
to which each State shall be entitled under this apportionment 
shall beelected by districts, composed of contiguous territory, 
equal in number tothe number of Representatives to which 
said State may be entitied; no one district electing more than 
one Representative:”’ 

Mr. PAYNE addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuainman: The amendment before the com- 
mittee is one of vital importance, and, if adopted, 
will lead to the most disastrous consequences. 
What does the amendment propose? Sir, nothing 
less than an interference, by this Government, with 
the internal policy of the States, by commanding 
the respective Legislatures thereof to subdivide 
the said States into Congressional districts, from 
which the members of this body are to be chosen. 

Now, sir, from what quarter does Congress de- 
rive authority to issue this mandamus? The Con- 
stitution, which spoke into existence this Govern- 
ment, and which should direct all of its legislative 
action, is totally silent upon the subject;—a fact 
which ought to be noted; for I hold that, when the 
Constitution is silent with regard to a specific 
power about to be exercised by this Government, 
it is the duty of those in authority to resist the exer- 
cise of said power as firmly as if expressly prohib- 
ited by the Constitution. 

Sir, I wish to be understood upon this subject. I 
do not intend to deny that Congress has the power, 
by law, to prescribe the “times, places, and man- 
ner, of holding elections;” but I do deny tHat Con- 
gress has power to command a State Legislature 
to district a State. Suppose the amendment should 
be adopted, and the States which now elect mem- 
bers of Congress under the general-ticket system 
should refuse to obey your mandamus: could Con- 

ress enforce it? And, if so, how? Would the 

President be called upon to send a military detach- 
ment into the State, surround its capitol with an 
armed soldiery, and enforce legislation at the point 
of the bayonet?’ Or would a mandamus be issued, 
commanding the United States marshal to sum- 
mon the members of the Legislature of a sovereign 
State to appear before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to plead to an indictment founded 
upon a failure or refusal to obey an order issued by 
this Government? Sir, no one will contend for so 
gross an absurdity asthis. How, then, I ask again, 
is this law to be enforced? I trust the advocates of 
the measure will answer the question. If it should 
be found that you cannot enforce the law, either 
by the civil or military power of the Government, 
it is worse than ridiculous to pass it. Nay, it is 
conclusive evidence that you have not the constitu- 
tional power to do so. For I apprehend there is no 
pean better settled than that this Government 
ias ample power to enforce the exécution of all of 
its delegated powers; andthat when the means of 
execution fail, the power sought to be executed does 
not exist. 

Well, sir, if Congress has not the constitutional 
ower to pass the law, would the States which have 
ieretofore elected Representatives under the gen- 

eral-ticket system submit to the assumption of 
power, and obey the mandamus? I think not. 
Georgia, one of the old thirteen States, adopt- 
ed the general-ticket system of electing Rep- 
resentatives to Congress at the organization of 
this Government; and has adhered to that sys- 
tem, with the exception of a single Congress, 
from that day to this. It is her favorite, her 
only system, as she solemnly declared by an im- 
mediate repeal of the district system, in the instance 
already alluded to, Can it be reasonably expected 
that Georgia, under such circumstances, will quiet- 
ly submit to your —, of power, and obey 
your mandamus? No, sir, never; nor will New 


. assumption of power, by treating your mg 
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Hampshire, Mississippi, or any oth 
has heretofore elected” her Representations a 
the general-ticket system. They will rebuke : 
with contempt; and, as heretofore, wi] elect 
send Representatives toCongress. Well, sir 
next? You must recede, or reject them it 
latter, then, sir, begins a controversy between : 
Government and the States, which, if adhered : 
both, must end in a dissolution of the Union 7 
it cannot be denied that, when this Governmer, , 
fuses to allow the Representatives of the States o» 
stitutionally elected to sit in this hall, the Us." 
: : ; on 
ipso facto dissolved. But if the former, then 
like all similar controversies, will end in the a 
grace of this Government, and the triumph oft 
States. 

Now, sir, take either horn of the dilemma and 
furnishes a substantial reason why the amendmen 
should not pass; nor do I think it will pass, | a» 
not believe that a majority of this House wil} ado 
a system of legislation, which will cause the jig 
ning of indignation to flash athwart this hajj a 
subject the Union to new and unnecessary trial 
It is the duty of every patriot to abstain from 4, 
assumption of any power, however trivial, whj 
may possibly lead to such results. 

Sir, there is another question, behind this ameng 
ment, of still more importance, viz: districting s, 
Siates by this Government. If it is the object g 
Congress to act at all upon this subject, I presyy 
we shall not be content to issue the mandamys egy 
tained in the amendment; but will proceed to gis 
trict the States of this Union under the present; 
portionment. That is the object of the ady 
of this amendment. 

Sir, I go further: I give it as my deliberate opiy 
ion, that the amendment before the House is 4 
signed and intended as a feeler, to test public seni 
ment; and if the people are not exhausted anj 
disgusted at the dark catalogue of political crim 
perpetrated by this Congress upon the country! 
then, sir, this new act of legislative iniquity wi 
crown the list. 

Sir, if [am not mistaken in my conjectures, the 
main question—Has Congress the power to distria 
the Slates? will come up; and upon that branch o 
the subject I desire at this time to submit a remark 
or two. 

I hold that this Government has no constitutional 
power to district the States. The weight of author 
ity is against me; but Iam not lawyer enough to 
have my thoughts trammelled by precedent, or my 
mind swayed by authori'y. I shall, therefore, pre 
ceed to give my own views upon the subject. They 
can only pass for what they are worth, 

Sir, this is a confederated Republic, or a consdli- 
dated Government. If the former, we are the Rep 
resentatives of States, as separate political sover 
eignties; if the latter, we are the Representatives of 
the aggregate people of the United States, as one 
people, without regard to the separate existence i 
the Siates. 

But, sir, I do not rely upon mere theoretical re 
soning upon this point. The Constitution of th 
United States recognises the members of this body 
as Representatives of States, and not of the peor 
in the aggregate. The second section of the firsar- 
ticle declares, that “Representatives and direct ares 
shall be apportioned among the several States;” and 
that “each Sfate shall have at least one Represenla- 
tive.” And, moreover, when the people fail to elect 
a President, this House is required to chooses 
President “immediately,” voting by States, & 
Now, sir, it would be impossible for the Constitt- 
tion to define the constituency of the members 0 
this body more fully than it has done. This being 
conceded, I would respectfully ask how the members 
of this body can be the Representatives of the States, 
without receiving their representative authoniy 
from the sovereignty of the State? which, | app 
hend, is the will or consent of a majority of her pe 
ple, expressed according to the forms of Jaw aot 
the constitution under which they live. Sir, to 8 
that the members of this body are the Represent 
tives of a people from whom they derive no autho 
ity, and to whom they are in no way responsible, 
an absurdity which no one will seriously conten 
for. If, then, the members of this body derive thei 
legislative authority from the people of particula! 
districts within a State, they are the Representa 
of the people in the particular districts from ¥ 
they are chosen, and not of the people of the Sa® 
If this be true, and this Government should divide 


respective States of this Union into districts, from 
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le whi h of which one member shall be chosen, this body 
°S und dmnjs made the representative of the aggregate people 
ke EE "his Union, and not of the States as separate and 
a oe distinct sovereignties. Cae 

lect But, sir, the framers of the Constitution, foresee 


the evils Which might result from the practical 








vit rationof our system of government, have sought, 
Veen (um as far aS possible, to check the natural tendency to 
red io sim consolidation, by prescribing the manner in which 
’n, P, mbers of Congress shall be elected. ; 
ment p The 2d section of the Constitution provides that, 
ales cop “The House of Representatives shall be composed 
Union dam of members chosen every second year, by the peo- 
hen thi e of the several States; and the electors in each 
the dis shall have the qualifications requisite for elec- 
oh of t ors of the Most numerous branch of the State Le- 
gislature.” : 
a, andj Now, sir, language could not express more plain- 
ndmendlmm ly by What authority the members of this body shall 
lon he chosen, Viz., “by the people of the several States.” 
ill ado Can it be pretended that, by the use of the words 
he lig “by the people of the several States, the framers of 
all, ay the Constitution meant that a State should be sub- 
Y trial divided into Congressional districts, and that the 
Tom th people of each district should elect one Representa- 
» Whi tive? Or, did they mean that the whole people of 
the “State” should vote for the number of Repre- 
amend gatatives to which said State is entitled? For my- 
ting th self, I believe they meant the whole people of the 
dject State. To illustrate: Suppose we speak of the peo- 


resum, ple of Virginia: do we mean the people of Fair- 
rs ten fax, Prince William, and Fauquier? or do we 
1 to dis mean the whole people of Virginia! In speaking 
Sent a of the people of F'rance, do we mean the people of 
veg Paris, Marseilles, and Bordeaux; or the whole 
people of France? Surely, we mean the latter. 










fe opin And so it was with the framers of the Constitution, 
> is de when they provided that the members of this body 
C sent should be chosen by the people of the “several 
ed and Sites.” They meant the whole people of the State, 


| crim and not a fraction, residing in a particular section 


ountry or division of the State. 

ty wi If this be true, what authority has Congress, by 
satute, to change the mode of electing Representa- 

res, the tives to Congress, as fixed by the organic law? 

distrid None, under Heaven! And, if Congress should 


inch o pass such a bill, it would be a dangerous assump- 


‘emark tion of power, tending directly to consolidation, 

by making Congress the Representatives of the ag- 
utional gtegate people of the Union, and not of the States. 
Luthor. 


Sir, there is another aspect in which this ques- 
tion must be viewed. The general-ticket system 
of electing members to Congress is conceded by all 
to be constitutional. No one denies or doubts that 
itisso. Now, sir, is this not conceding the whole 
argument, and that each citizen has the constitu- 
tional right to vote for every Representative to 
which his State is entitled? This must be admit- 
ted, unless the constitutionality of the general- 
ticket system be denied. It follows as a necessary 
consequence. 

Now, sir, what right has this Government to 
abridge the elective franchise of the citizen, secured 
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1 rea to him by the Constitution? None, earthly ; for if 
of the you can abridge, you may virtually destroy, the 
s body elective franchise;—a proposition which, if submit- 
yeople ted in its naked deformity, would shock every rule 


Ist at of common sense, and excite the fears of the most 
inveterate Federalist of this or former days. 

If the general-ticket system of electing Repre- 
sentatives be constitutional—and no one denies it— 
the citizen of a State entitled to five Representa- 
tives has the constitutional right to vote for the 
whole five. If, by statute, you confine him to a 
Particular district, and allow him to vote for but 
one Representative, you diminish this elective 


being franchise four-fifths. If you have the power to do 
mbes that, [know of no reason why you might not go 
tates, ohe step further, and deprive him of the right to 
ony vote for the remaining Representative also. Sir, 
prt this Government is founded upon the popular will; 
ei and whenever you trample upon the right of suf- 


you destroy a fundamental—nay, the vital 


0 Se} Principle of the Republic. 
enit Sir, Ideny that Congress has the constitutional 
that. power to district a State; for another reason, viz: 
le, 8 u would prescribe an additional qualification for 
tend members of Congress. The qualifications of a 
thei? presentative in Congress, as fixed by the Consti- 
wulal tution, are three in number, to wit: “ He shall 
a ve attained the age of twenty-five years, been 
Seven years a citizen of the United States, and be 
= an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be 
eS jag Under the district system, you will force 


ive to reside in a particular district 
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or part of a State from which he is chosen. This || one Senatorial district, from voting for a Senator 


amounts to an additional qualification, which you 
have not the constitutional power to impose. But, 
we are told by gentlemen that it is not contempla- 
ted to confine the Representative to a particular 
district. I ask, if the practical operation of the 
system would not confine him to the disirict of 
which he would be the Representative—at least, so 
far as he would be knowm or recognised upon this 


floor? Ifso, you would indirectly add a qualifica- | 


tion to the Representatives in Congress, which, 
many of you admit, you could not do directly. 
Now, I deny that Congress has the power to do 
indirectly that which cannot be done directly. And 
I trust the dominant party in Congress will not 
establish a different principle. 

The gentleman from eoiemes admits that it 
is his object to confine the Representative to the 
district from which he shal! be chosen, and thereby 


add an additional qualification to the members of | 


Congress. Sir, 1 know of no greater assumption 
of power than this, or one liable to greater abuses. 
If one additional qualification, unknown to the 
Constitution, can be prescribed for Representatives 


upon this floor by Congress, one thousand may; | 
and thereby nine-tenths of the American people | 
might be disqualified from serving as Represent- | 


atives in Congress. Sir, the doctrine is monstrous, 
and should be reprobated by every freeman 
throughout the land. But, the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee has had the sagacity to foresee, and the 


indiscretion to admit, that such must necessarily be | 


the practical operation of the district system, 
whenever this Government shall usurp the power 
to. district the States. Sir, the advocates of this 


Measure contend that the 4th section of the Ist | 
article of the Constitution authorizes Congress to | 


district the States, viz: “The times, places, and 
manner” of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed by the several 
States; but that “Congress may at any time, by law, 
make or alter such regulations, exceptas to the places 
of choosing Senators.” 

Now, sir, as to the meaning of the words ‘‘times” 
and ‘“‘places,” as used in the Constitution, there can 
be but one opinion. We all agree that they refer 
to the day upon which the election shall be held, and 
the “ places” at which the peop!e shall assemble to 
cast: their votes for Representatives, and nothing 
more. It is admitted, also, that Congress has full 
power to fix both the times and places at which the 
elections shall be held. 

Now, sir, if Congress derives the powtr to sub- 
divide the States into Congressional] districts, from 
which our Representatives shall be chosen, from 
this clause of the Constitution, the words “‘manner 
of holding the election,” are the words which con- 
fer that power; but it is evident, to my mind, that 
the words “manner of holding the election” can- 
not be tortured into any such meaning. 
Sir, what was meant by the words already quo- 
ted? Nothing more than that Congress might, by 
law, provide that the electors should vote viva voce, 
or by ticket; that the United States marshal, the sher- 
iffof a county, commissioners of roads and revenue, 
the county judge, or other officer appointed by Con- 
gress, should open the polls, receive and count the 
votes, declare the result, and issue the certificate of 
election, &c.,and nothing more. Give tothe clause in 
question this construction, and it harmonizes with 
the rest of the instrument; but give to it the forced 
construction contended for, viz: that Congress may 
subdivide the States into Congressional districts, 
allowing the people in each district to elect but 
one Representative, and it is brought directly in 
conflict with the Ist clause of the Constitution, 
which provides that “the House of Representatives 
shall be composed of members chosen every second 
ap by the people of the several Staies.” Now, sir, 

apprehend, in constrning any instrument, that 
rule of construction is right which harmonizes the 
various parts of the whole, and vice versa. 

Again: Congress is invested, by the 4th section 
of the Ist article of the Constitution, with the same 
power over the “manner of holding elections” for 
Senators, that itis over Representatives. If we areau- 
thorized by the words “manner of holding elections,” 
to subdivide the State into Congressional districts, 
from each of which one member shal! be chosen, 
why may we not divide a State into two Senatorial 
districts, one Senator to be chosen from each dis- 
trict? Or, if you can prohibit the citizen of a par- 
ticular Congressional district from voting for more 
than one Representative, why may you not pro- 
hibit the members of a State Legislature living in 


TS 


to be chosen from the other Senatorial district? 
The Constitution declares that the “time, place 
and manner” of holding elections for Senators an 

Representatives, &c., may be made or altered by 
Congress. Now, sir, I repeat that, so far as Con- 
gress has power over the “manner” of holding 
elections, it applies to Senators with the same force 
that it does to he oresentatives; and whatever regu- 
lation we can ake in regard to the “manner” of 
electing the one, we can as to the other, except as to 
the place of electing Senators. 

But, sir, | may be told that the 3d section of the 
Ist article of the Constitution provides that “the 
Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legisla- 
ture thereof.” I answer, so does the Constitution 
provide that “the House of Representatives shall 
be composed of members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States.” If the words 
“chosen by the Legislature” mean the whole Le- 
gislature, so do the words “chosen by the people of 
the several States” mean the whole people of the 
State. And I repeat again, that if you can subdi- 
vide a State into Congressional districts, you may 
divide it into Senatorial districts also; and if you 
can debar the citizen from voting for a Representa- 
tive out of his own Congressional district, you have 
the same power to prevent members of the State 
Legislature from voting for a Senator out of the 
Senatorial district in which they live. 

Now, sir, who will contend that the framers of 
the Constitution ever intended to confer any such 
power upon Congress? The power to prescribe 
ihe “times, places, and manner” of electing Sena- 
tors and Representatives, was conferred on this 
Government for the sole purpose of enabling it to 
preserve its own existence, provided the States 
should fail or refuse to elect Representatives, and 
for no other. ‘The power to qistrict a State is not 
—nor can it ever be—necessary for that object; 
and, I repeat again, never can be exercised without 
an assumption of power dangerous to the principles 
upon which this Government is founded. Such, 
sir, are my opinions in regard to the constitutional 
power of this Government over that question. 

Mr. Chairman, independent of the wafit of con- 
stitutional power to district the States, there are 
other strong reasons why Congress should not exer- 
cise this power. 

Sir, if Congress should exercise this power, the 
responsibility of the Representative to his own 
State will be totally annihilated—an evil greatly to 
be deprecated, in a Government like ours. 

Again: Congress may, in exercising this power, 
gerrymander a State, in the formation of Congres- 
sional districts, so as not only to defeat the will, 
but absolutely to misrepresent a majority of the 
people of said State. Take Alabama as an exam- 
ple. In that State, the Democratic party have a 
majority of quite ten thousand voters, and will be 
entitled, under the ratio in the apportionment bill 
now before Congress, to nine Representatives. By 
placing the counties in which there are large Dem- 
ocratic majorities in two or three districts, at most, 
every other district in the State might be so organ- 
ized by Congress as to be represented by Whigs. 
That it would be done, I do not entertain a doubt. 
Under this state of things, the majority in Alabama 
would be represented in Congress by three mem- 
bers, and the minority by six. The same result, I 
have no doubt, could be produced in more of the 
States of this Union. 

Now, sir, ought any power ever to be exercised 
by this Government which is liable to such abuses? 
No, never. Sir, in addition to the reasons already 
offered why this power should not be exercised by 
Congress, there is another which, with me, is con- 
clusive. It would greatly increase the legislation 
of Congress— legislation of the most unprofitable 
kind. If the power in question is ever executed 
by this Government, it will be modified or changed 
by every Congress hereafter elected; and will be 
the fruitful source of more excitement and dis- 
cord than any other upon which Congress can legis- 
late. Sir,this body will cease to be what it really 
is—the representative of a great confederacy, in- 
vested with legislative powers, for the good of the 
whole; and will degenerate into a corrupt, degraded, 
and vitiated arena, in which there will be one uni- 

versal scramble to perpetuate the existence of those 
in power, and to sink forever those who differ 
from them in political sentiment. 

Now, sir, what are the reasons urged for the 
adoption of this measure} The gentleman from 
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South Carolina [Mr. Camesett] informs us, that 
if the small States adopt the general-ticket system, 
_the large States will do the same; and that the 


small States will be crushed by the united vote of 


the larger ones, Sir, 1 had supposed the gentle- 
man from South Carolina was too old (although 
not a very old man) to permit an argument of this 
kind to weigh a feather upon his mind. What! 
the action of the small States control the internal 
policy of the large ones! Sir, without intending 
the slightest disrespect to any one, I must be al- 
lowed to say that the proposition, to my mind, is 
absolutely ridiculous. hat are the facts of the case? 
Nearly all of the small States have been subdivided 
into Congressiona] districts, from each of which 
one Representative is chosen; whereas Pennsylva- 
nia and New York, the largest States in the Union, 
have approximated the general-ticket system of 
electing Repvetentattves, as nearly as the rival in- 
terests (supposed to exist in large States) will ena- 
ble them io do so, From the second congressional 
district in Pennsylvania, two Representatives are 
chosen; and from the fourth district, three Repre- 
sentatives are chosen. Many of the districts in 
New York choose two Representatives; and, from 
the third district in that State, four Representatives 
are chosen 

Now, sir, those States found it convenient to es- 
tablish districts, from which any number of Repre- 
sentatives might be elected, to suit the political in- 
terests of said States. They did not await the ex- 
ample of the smaller States upon this point; nor 
will they to establish the general-ticket system, 
whenever, in their opinion, interest demands its 
adoption. The security which the small States 
have against the adoption of the general-ticket sys- 
tem by the large Sfates, is the rival interests sup- 
posed to exist therein, and not in this or that exam- 
ple set by the small States. In proof of this fact, 
we see allof the large States advocating the dis- 
trict system; which they would not do if they could 
adopt the general-ticket system, and thereby in- 
crease their own power. 

But, sir, we are told further, that if the general- 
ticket system of electing Representatives should be 
adopted by the large States, the small States will be 
“crushetl,” &c. 

Sir, [have yet to learn how one branch of the 
legislative department of this Government can 
“crush” or otherwise affect the interests of the 
small States of this Union. I had supposed that the 
concurrent action of all the legislative departments 
of Government was necessary to consummate a 
law. Ii so, we have asa check on the hasty, in- 
considerate, and unjust legislation of this House, 
the Senate and the Executive. How, then, can 
this or that system of electing membersof Congress 
crush the small States ? 

Sir, the smal! States cannot be crushed, or other- 
wise affected, except by a combination of all the 
legislative departments of Government. ‘To pro- 
tect the smal] States against such a combination, 
we have the Constitution. I prefer to rely upon 
that instrument for protection. It will be more ef- 
ficient than a statute, which may be repealed at any 
moment. And to protect each of the States, large 
or small,againsi a usurpation of power by thisGov- 
ernment, we have the reserved rights of the States, 
which will be preserved by the internal police of 
the States respectively. Ithas heretofore been, and, 
I trust, always will be, efficient. 

If Iam correct in this view of the subject, the 
argument of the gentleman from South Carolina is 
groundless. Why, then, I ask again, urge this meas- 
ure? It cannot be possible that the dominant par- 
ty, which, in the political whirlwind of 1840, swept 
over the Confederacy like a tornado, turning order 
into chaos, are dissatisfied with their position? 
With a President of their own choice, and undis- 
puted sway in both branches of -Congress, what 
more could they desire? 

Sir, 1 must speak plainly, but respectfully. I 
tell gentlemen that their conduct in this matter 
looks as if they were conscious of receding power; 
and this proposition to district the States must be re- 
garded as the last effort to preseive the existence of 
a mongrel political party, incapable of producing, 
but adequate to prevent and destroy every measure 
intended and calculated to promote the public wel- 
fare. Sir, I go further; you cannot succeed in your 
efforts; they will recoil upon yourselves; and the 
fact will again be verified, that “Whom God means 
to destroy, he first makes mad.” Goon, sir; add 
this to the many acts of ambition already perpetra- 
ted by you, and the fall of your party will not be 
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|| surpassed by the fall of Lucifer; who, for his ambi- 
'| tien, was hurled from the towering battlements of 
Heaven, and sent hissing down to Hell. 

You, sir, are now inthe eee er ree 
was achieved by the use of means such as no party 
ever used before. A legitimate sense of self-respect 
prevents me from discussing your sayings and do- 
ings in that memorable.canvass. I admonish you 
to beware of coming eYents. The past history of 
the country, and the indication of public sentiment 
as developed by the late elections throughout the 
Union, proclaim your powerto be of short duration. 
The hour of your triumph has passed, and is gone 
forever; and you will be held strictly accountable 
by those who succeed you in authority. Then, re- 
sist this and all similar measures, Jest the chastise- 
ment which surely awaits you be administered 
upon principles of vindictive justice, untempered 
by mercy. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 


Tuvurspay, May 12, 1842. 
THE PINE ON GENERAL JACKSON. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN said he thought they should not act in this 
case upon a mere leeling of gratitude, to allow an exuberance 
of military enthusiasm to supply the place of evidence, where 
money Was to be granted fromthe publictreasury. He could 
never consent to honorany man 8o far, to elevale any man 80 
High, asto violate in his favor the regulations of the country, 
and to degrade every one else tostand below him. They were 
referred tor information, with regard to this case, to the library 
of Congress, and to the universal knowledge prevailing among 
mankind; but, broad and ample as this source of information 
was, itdid not satisfy hie mind, or justify him, acting judicially 
in a case like the presen', in acceding tu the proposition to grant 
this money. 

Here was an application to refund a sum of money, which, by 
the judgment of acourt, had been awarded against an individ- 
ual for an alleged contempt of the laws of the country; but 
without further evidence than they now possessed, he thought 
they would not be justified iu interfering with the sentence of 
the court. The law must have its way. He was ready to ad- 
mit the propriety, where a casé was clearly established of an 
officer acting in the bona fide discharge of his duty, of refund- 

|, ing the money; and he was not prepared to say that this was not 
| wuch a case; but he was unwilling, nor did he think it necessary 
in this case, to invalidate tke judgment of the court. They 
should be extremely cautious in doing an act which would de- 
grade the judiciary of the country, or imply that the law is of lit- 
Ue consequence. lt had been said that the world was not the poor 
man’s friend, nor the world’s law. The Jaw was intended to 
protect the weak against the strong; but here they found one 
of the very ministers of the law taken and imprisoned while in 
the execution of his official duty, by military authority; the 
peace power of the country put down by the war power—and 
that, after the war hadceased. He had not risen to enter into 
a labored discussion, and he had only risen because of the as- 
|| tonishment which had been expressed, that the committee had 
not informed themselves upon the subject. 

Mr. KING said, Do I understand the Senator from Georgia 

| [Mr. Berrien] as complaining that this bill was referred to the 
Commattee on the Judiciary?) Why. sir, when the bill was in- 
troduced by my friend from Missouri, [Mr. Linn,] he moved to 
refer it tothe Committee on Claims; which motion was resisted 
by the political friends of the Senator, who contended that it 
involved a legal question, and properly belonged to the Judi- 
ary Committee, to i.quire into the legality of the sentence by 
Judge Hal! imposing this fine upon General Jackson. 

{Mr. Berrien here interposed. and said he had been mieun- 
derstood by the Senator from Alabama: he had not intended to 
complain of the reference to the Judiciary Committee.] 

Mr. KING proceeded. The reference was made oa the mo- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina, (Mr. Granam,] who 
contended that it should take that direcuon, that the whole 
migtt be thoroughly examined by those best qualified to do so, 
from their tamillar acquaintance with, or easy access to, the 
records and legal proceedings in the case; and that they might 
report whether, under all the circumstances, Judge Hall was 
warranted in Imposing this fine. Has such report been mad- ? 
No, sir; but we are told there was no evidence that General 
Jackson had paid the fine; and the refusal to refund the amount 
is placed solely on this ground. The payment of this fine 
(said Mr. KB.) 1 have always considered as mueh beyond all 
doubt or cavil, as that the g'orious victory of the 8th of Janua- 
ry was achieved by the American arms; it is questioned for the 
firat time by the Committee on the Judiciary. The Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Crtrrenpen] has stated that Judge Hall 
had been consigned to a prison by the order of Gen. Jackson. 
Such is not the fact. An individual, whose name J have forgot- 
ten, was arrested for disseminating among the troops publica- 
tions calculated to produce discontent, and engender feelings of 
insubordination. 1s there a senator on this floor prepared to 
condemn the arrest of this individual? Not one. Weil, sir, 
Judge Hall thought proper to issue his writ of habeas corpus 
to take this man out of the custody of the military authority, 
where he had been properly placed, and turn him joose, to car- 
ry on his plans to embarrass the operations of the command: 
ing general. The writ was disregarded, and Judge Hall 
forced to remove beyond the limits of the military encamp- 

This is a brief statement of the case. ‘The war 
having terminated, martial law no longer existed, and 
Judge Hall was permitted to return to New Orleans. His 
| first act was to summon, before the tribunal of which he was 
| the presiding judge, the gallant old General who-had just saved 
| the city of New O:leans from devastation, and covered with 
| imperishable glory the arms of his country. Acting in hisown 

case, being prosecutor and judge, he imposed upon the patriot 
soktier a fine of a \housand dollars for contempt in disobeying 
his mandate. Mr. Kine presumed it was not the intention of 
any Senators, by their action on this bill, to affix a stigma on the 
fair fame of Gen. Jackson. The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
CRITTENDEN) has said, and said truly, that no decision on this 
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bill could derogats from the character or the reputation ana 
General. In this I entirely agreewithhim. Bur} Y 
President, that, under all the circumstances, we cnn 
selves, to the justice and gratitude of the American 
refund this fine. Even had Gen Jackson been guiliy oh 
(which I by no means admit,) surrounded as he was by 
ties, struggling by all the energies of his mighty mind to ae 
his country against an ionedrg army more than 
brave little band he commanded, had he commited yw. 

his efforts to arrest treason, actual or imagined, where j 
Senator—where is the man, with an American hear oF 
bosom, who wil stand forward and condemn him? . 

I have said the reputation of General Jackson 
affected by the decision on this bill. No, sir; it stands 
basis too firm to be shaken by any action here. His 
identified with the glory of his country, and will live in 
hearts of his countrymen while one patriotic feelin te 
Still, sir, we should return this fine, lest it might be ey 
by withholding it, that there was a disposition to com 
conduct. We are told, said Mr. K., that there is no ai 
which will authorize the refunding of this fine. Wen 
none, 1 would make a precedent in faver of a patriot gj 
who suffered by performing a patriot’s duty. But, sir then 
are numerous precedents, to which I would refer ge, 
growing out of the late war. Officers on the frontier Were 
frequently arrested by the civi) authorities for having seine 
provisions and supplies of various kinds, passing in the 
tion of the lines, and, as they supposed, intended for the gy 
of the enemy; heavy damages were in most cases ay 

againstthem. They had evidently vivlated the law, yet © 
in every instance, looking to the motives by which these ier 
torious officers were actuated, passed laws reimbursing then 
the sums they had been compelled to pay. Well, sir, ene 
before us is much strenger than those to which I have adverted, 
In them, the judges had no personal interest, but decided the 
cases by the strict principles of law; while in this, the j 
was 80 lost to all senee of what was due to hiniself, and io the 
high station he occupied, as to preside in his own case, and im. 
pose a heavy fine on the man = whom he believed himself jp 
‘be injured. Can you sanction this procedure? I trust not; aj 
that you will this day stamp with your approbation the motiry 
and the conduct of the distinguished officer who has done » 
much for his country. I hope, said Mr. K., that no politic 
feeling may enter into this question; but that it may be decide 
upon its merits. If so decided, the result cannot be dovb, 
ful. But we have been told by the Senator from Key. 
tucky, ‘Mr. CritrenpEN,) that General Jackson arresaj 
those individuals without necessity, as war did not exist; thy 
the news of peace had already reached him. Not s0, gir, 
The enemy had not retired, but was still in full force beloy 
New Orleans. Nostilities had not been suspended; and 
although a rumor of a treaty of peace had reached him, wha 
would have been thought of the commanding general if he bad, 
upon bare rumor, relaxed his vigilance, suffered his troops whe 
scattered, been surprised by the return of the British forces, de. 
feated, and New Orleans had fallen? Why, sif, instead of re. 
ceiving, as he has done, the plaudits of his countrymen for his 
heroic defence of that beautiful city, and for terminating the 
war in a blaze of glory, he would have been justly liable to te 
cashiered; and the deep execrations of the whole American 
people would have followed him to his grave. Sir, (said Mr, 
K.,) | well recollect the intense anxiety which pervaded boh 
Houses of Congress for the fate of New Orleans, even a(ter the 
news of the treaty of peace had reached this place. It was 
known that a considerable time must elapse before hostilities 
could be arrested in the Gulf of Mexico. And some of the 
wisest and most sagacious men then in the councils of the nation 
did not hesitate to express their apprehensions that, should New 
Orleans fall, no treaty stipulations would insure its surrender, 

Well do I recollect (said Mr. Kina) the burst of feeling with 
which the news of the victory of New Orleans was hailed by 
Congress and the whole nation. Will you then soffer the Gen- 
eral who commanded on that ever-glorious day to pay a penal: 
ty for having resorted to the only means by which it could be 
insured? But an objection is raised to our interference with 
the decisions of the courts. No such difficulty stood inthe 
way in the case of Cooper or of Matthew Lyon. They bad 
been subjected, by the highest tribunals of the country, to fine 
and imprisonment under an odious and unconstitutional lar; 
and Congress, after the lapse of nearly half a century, reversed 
the decision of the courts, and restored to those individuals the 
sums which had been most unjustly and oppressively extorted 
from them. Then, as now, we had urged upon us Remeatey 
of judicial decisions; but it was disregarded. Justice ee , 
ed, as I trust it willnow. Pass this bill, ai.d you will act 
which will receive the approbation of every patriotic man 
throughout this wide-spread land. : 

Mr. CRITTENDEN replied that mere published accounts, 
such as historical lives of General Jackson, or Niles’s Regis- 
ter, could not be received as direct evidence. The minutes of 
proceedings and records of the court should be produced. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he did not think this was 4 ca 
which ought to produce any party excitement. He did not in: 
tend, in the véry few extemporaneous remarks which he should 
offer, to say any thing calculated to arouse party feelings. He 
believed most firmly that the Senator from Kentucky would, & 
he had stated, rejoice to be able to vote for the bill, Andbe 
thought that if the Judiciary Committee had procured the ne 
cessary testimony, and had gone into an examination of the 
merits of the case, their report would have been favorable. st 
had been said that General Jackson had not made any applic 
tion for the repayment of the money which he paid voder the 
sentence of the court, aud that therefore the Senate ought 2 4 

ass the bill. This could be no sufficient answer; bec 

gress themse] ves were impressed with a beliefof' the 

of the fine, they ought to act upon their own mere motion, an 
render justice where justice was due. But, though Jack 
son himself had not asked that the fine might be refunded to 7 
this request had been urged in the most earnest manner by . 
Legislature of Ohio, as well as by numerous petitions from 
city and county of Philadel The subject had thus beea 
brought legitimately before become necer 
sary that they should act upon i 
thought, was sufficient! g 

Well, sir, (continued Mr. BucHAWAN,) that 
we the money, we have the evidence of hig own 

a letter to the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. 
the fine was imposed, one of the counsel of 
(Mr. Dancan) tendered his own check to the clerk 


for the amount; which was 
ately sont his ald-de-cams 
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ation deposited 10 bank in time to meet the check. The ladies 
I wf Ocieans, it is true, immediately raised the amount; but 
cn Jackson refused to receive it, and requested that the 


' be applied to the relief of the widows and or- 
* ror city who had been made such in its defence. 


b that noble distnterestedness which belongs to his charac- 
a the moment when this tribute of respect and gratitude 
doy wiffered to him by the ladies fur having so gallantly defend- 
w ~ and their homes from rapine and pillage, he thought 
hore it ‘of himself, but transferred the sum to the widows and or- 
con ht Me of his companions in arms who had fallen in battle. 
= iP wha‘ isthe main factin this case upon which it must be 
can - 1 Was General Jackson justifiable in declaring mar- 
nde “| jaw at New Orleans under the then exieting circumstances? 


rictly speaking, we admit he had no constitutional right to 
this declaration; but its absolute necessity for the purpose 
of defending the place amply justifiedthe acu It was indis- 

e to the satety of New Orleans that it should bé con- 
into a military camp. I do not think there is any per- 
who atthis day entertains a doubt that, if this had not been 
done, the city would have been captured by the enemy, or that 
theres any ‘one who will say that General Jackson did wrong 
jp declaring martial law. Then who was to decide when mar- 
tial law should cease? Was it Judge Hall, or was it the com- 
ing general? Was the Judge the proper person to deter- 
mine this question, or was it he who was responsible for the 
safety of the city? : 

Now, what was the state of affairs when the General refused 
toobey the habeas corpus of the Judge, and sent him out of the 
city? It is true, I believe, that, a few days before the occur- 
rence of the alleged contempt, a report had been brought to 
New Orleans from the British fleet, that a treaty of peace had 
been concluded at Ghent; but this was altogether unofficial. 
There was no official information upon the sudject. Was this, 
then, sufficient to induce the General to relax his efforts for the 
security of the place? Suppose it had turned outto be a false 
yumor—a mere ruse de guerre—and New Orleans had fallen in 
yenca: as Gen. Jackson himself says, his head ought to 





ta havebeen the forfeit. The rumor had an injurious effect upon the 
Ot; and discipline of the troops: they became disaffected, and some of 
Moti them began to retire to their homes. The defeated army was still 
done a four times the number of the regular troops under the command 
Politica} of General Jackson, and he time of the service of the militia was 


decided aboutto expire. This would, then, have been the very moment 


theenemy tostrike, and to regain their lost laurels in the 
= ae of the country they were serving. , The editor ef a Louisi- 
arreste ana gazette, at this moment, published an article ditectly calcu- 
ist; thay Jated to encourage the enemy, to produce mutiny among the 
- é troops, and dissatisfaction among the French citizens; aud he 
© below was arrested, by the order of General Jackson, and thus pre- 
d; and vented from doing further mischief. In this situation of affairs, 
n, what Judge Hall issued his habeas Corpus to take that individual out 
he had, of the custody of the military authority, and restore him to the 
Pe tobe liberty of publishing what he pleased. Geseral Jackson re- 
ces, de, fused to surrender the man, and sentthe Judge himself out of 
dof re the camp. 
for bis Well, sir, the question again recurs, whether Judge Hall was 
Ing the the person to decide whether martial law should cease or not. 
10 be If he were, this would be putting the safety of the city entirely 
tertcan in his hands, although he was notin any degree responsible. 
uid Mr Three days afterwards, official information of the peace arrived; 
d both and martial law immediately ceased, by proclamation of the Gen- 
er the eral. Then it was that this extraordinary proceeding for con- 
It was tempt commenced on the partof the Judge. If, then, the ne- 
Kulidee ceasity of the case justified the declaration of martial law—and 
Of the this must be admitted by all—what followed as a necessary con- 
natton sequence? Why, that the exercise of the civil authority should 
d New cease, at least so far as was necessary to the defence of the 
ender city. If Judge Hall could have interfered with the military 
g with operations of the General, by writs of habeas corpus,—if he 
led by could, in this manner, have released a man like Louallier, who 
Gen: had been publishing articles which, in their nature, invited the 
penal: enemy to make a new attack upon the city, whilst they were 
uld be calculated to excite sedition and discontent among the troops; 
wiih then martial law would have been declared in vain. The same 
in the necessity, therefore, which justified martial law, equally jus- 
y hed tified its execution, in despite of all obstacles which might be 
0 fina interposed by any civil magistrate. All good citizens, magistrates 
law; as well as others, ought to have submitted to this stern necessity. 
erned And yet General Jackson has been fined a thousand dollars, 
Is the becauce he would not permit Judge Hall to abolish martial law. 
orted In my opinion, the General was completely justified in retain- 
7 ing Louallier, and sending Judge Hall out of the city, to pre- 
evall: vent him from issuing other writs of habeas corpus, and from 
rg interfering furtler with its defence. 

After martial law had ceased, Judge Hall, under the infiu- 
unis, ence of excited and impassioned feelings, resulting from what 
gis: he believed 10 be a personal injury, brought the General before 
oof him for contempt. The charges against him were, his refusal 


to obey the writ of habeas curpus, and his expulsion of the 
Judge trom the camp. I appears, from the declaratory law 
which passed Congress unanimously, after the trial of Judge 
Peck, that this expulsion could, under no cirsumstances, be 
reda contempt of court. The only proceeding which 
Could have been iuetituted against the General for this cause, 
Was an indictment for assault and battery and false imprison- 
Ment, and a civil action for damages. 
hat a spectacle did this court present! Theresat an angry 
judge to decide his own cause, and to avenge real or supposed 
Josults against himself; and here stood the victor and heroof New 
as a criminal at the bar. He wasnot even permitted to 
uuler a word in his own defence. Meanwhile, the enthusiasm of 
the people whose beautiful city he had saved from the dreadful 
fateto which it had been destined by the enemy, knew no 
bounds. Even the venerable prelate of that city, at the head of 
his flock, had poured out their thanks to the General as their 
Savior and deliverer under Almighty God. ‘The court-house 
Was crowded to excess by this excited and grateful people, who 
Witnessed the sentence of the judge, inflicting a fine of one 
dollars upon the man to whom they ewed their safety. 
He hore the indignity with patience and submission, and paid 
the fine without a murmur. Instead of receiving a noble rec- 
OMmpense for his glorious defence of New Orieans, which 
Would have been pomed by his country, did not our institutions 
Wisely forbid such grants, he was fined a thousand dollars, which 
has gone into the public Treasury. And the question now is, 
that country retain or refund the m The Genera 
pelievee that wh this money is retained a biot remains upon 
and it is not for the sake of the paltry sum, but to 
Femove the that he desires the passage of the present bill. 
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Debate on the fine on Geniral Jackson. 





But may it not be said with more justice, that a deep stain will 
remain upon the character of his couatry, until it 1s wiped 
away by refundifig the whole sum, principal and interest, to the 
uttermost farthing? Letjustice be donet» this venerable man 
belore he leaves us forever. He bas eloquently stated, in his 
letterto the Senator from Missouri, [Mr Begnron,] that the 
santis of his life have nearly run; and shall we permit him to 
go down to the grave before we perform this act of justicetohis | 
character? I trust not. 1] 

Iam more mistaken than I have ever been, if there will not || 
be one enthusiastic and united Meling throughout the county, || 
without distinction of patty, in favor of refunding this money. || 
If money merely were the object, not the justice of Congress, 
and the fine had amounted to a hundred thousand, instead ofa 
thousand dollars, the whole country would now follow the 
noble example o! the ladies of New Orleans, and subscribe the 
amount in four and twenty hours. Nay, lam grea ly mistaken | 
In my fair countrywomen if ic would not be subscribed by a || 
hundred thousand ladies, who would each consider ita privi- || 
lege to contribute their dollar But it is justi.e to his charac 
ter, and net money, which the General desires. If not now, ere 
long, this will be rendered co hiim, as certainly as that the Amer- 
ican people are just. 

Mr. PRESTON said he could not but regret that the Senator | 
from Pennsylvania hai attempted to put the bill on the per- | 
sonal wishes of Generai Jackson, instead of on the broad and | 
higher ground on which it had heretofore rested. The measure, 
up to this time, has seemed to be presented tous by the spon- 
taneous feelings of the country, manifested to us through the 
ordinary channels of primary meetings of the people, or the 
State Legislatures; and doubtless my friend from Missouri was 
induced to introduce the bill, as well by these manifestations of | 
public opinion, as by the promptings, in unison with them, of 
his own generous and grateful emotions. I prefer to consider | 
the measure as originating in feelings of this general and gene | 
rous character, rather than in any supposed wish of General | 
Jackson. I ain not insensible toastrong synipathy with these | 
feelings; and they would be mereased, instead of diminished, by 
the belief that, although such a measure would be, for the | 
most obvious and natural reasons, acceptable to General Jack- 
son, it has not been sought for by him, or urged upon Congress, | 
while his political friends held control in the public councils. 
Certainly the passage of the bill would be agreeable to the gal- | 
lant and heroic old man;—not thatit will give him so much | 
money; for lam not aware that his worst enemies, in the most | 
excited times, have charged him with sordidness, nor, as it | 
seems to me, as effacing any epeck from the bright history of | 
his New Orleans services; for the judgment of his country has | 
long siace, In every formin which a nation’s respect, grati- 
tude, and admiration can be demonstrated, been pronounced 
upon it. He has no avarice to be gratified, and his ambition 
has nothing farther toask. It is, therefore, not in reference to 
his wishes that this measure is proposed—not for his eake, but 
the sake ofthe country. Thisis the only true, the only honor- | 
able ground on which it may be put. 


The Senator from Alabama aliuded to the bill which he (Mr. | 
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P.) had introduced to refund the fine payed by Dr. Cooper, 
under the sedition law, as establishing the principle that Con- 
gress might refund, under certain circumstances, money re- | 
ceived into the Treasury under a judicial decision. Unques- 
tionably. The Senate has decided that poimt by the frequent 
passage of that bill. Congress has decided it by the passage | 
of a bill refunding a fine exacted from Matthew Lyon, under 
the same law; aud, iin numerous instances, has paid back to 
officers of the army fines or damages recovered from them 
for acts performed for the benefit of the country, in their official 
capacity. In regard to the sedition law, the bill proceeded on 
the concession that, by the universal and notorious consent of 
the whole country, the law was unconstitutional and void; and 
that it was not fit to retain from a citizen money which had 
been paid under it. Nor does this principle impugn the power, 
or propose to supervise the judgment, of the court. The judi- 
cial functions on the case were perfected and exhausted, having 
been uninterrupted up to their final consummation. The only 
question then presented to us is, whether we shall keep money 
thus obtained; and in regard to that, the Government is in the 
same condition as an individual who may retain or refuse the 
damages assessed, according to his sense of honor, propriety, 
or policy. In doing s0, no supervision of the judgment of the 
court is assumed—much less a censure upon a co-ordinate 
department of Government, or its administrators; and the pro- 
priety of avoiding such censure and supervision constitu'es 
my only difficulty in regard to this measure, in the form in 
which it is now presented. While lam inclined todo an act of 
justice, and indulge a feeling of gratitude towards one public 
functionary, I would avoid doing an injustice to another. 1 
would have the act to be one of unmixed pleasure. 


Escaping for an instant from our bitter party struggles, and 
going back to mingle our recollections and sympathies upon 
the battleground of New Orleans, 1 would not tarnish the mo- 
ment of pure and generons feeling with any emotion or act in- 
consis‘ent with them. For one, my memory and my heart 
revert to that scene and that time with an entire oblivion of 
all the circumstances that have separated me frem, and placed 
me in opposition to, General Jackson since. I will not detract 
from the glory, or diminish my admiration, of the illustrious 
chief, by the retroactive influence of subsequent events; but, 
forgetting and overlreaping the intervening space, I place my- 
sel! where I wastwenty five years ago, with the glow of patri- 
otic gratitude and exulting admiration that then swelled my 
bosom, enhanced as it was by personal affec ‘on for its object. 
Isee him amidst his victorious fellow-soldiers, and in the pres- 
ence of a city which his skill and courage had rescued from 
rapine and ruin, the theme of all praise, the object of all grati- 
tude, the depositary of all the tribute of the human heart. But 
by the transaction (now brought to mind by this bill) he was 
placed, as it seems to me, ina still higher and nobler attitude. 
In the very flush of victory, with his soldiers around him, and 
in the city he had saved, he was summoned to a trial for an 
imputed misdemeanor; and I confess, Mr. President, that, more 
than the battle, it swells my bosom tosee bim bend that lan- 
relled brow befote the seat of justice—patiently taking its cen- 
sure, andsubmitting to itsaward. Indeed, it wasa very noble 
spectacle, and has emblazoned the principle of our insticutions, 
that the military is subordinate to the civil authority, and that 
all men are equal before the law. General Jackson, however, was 
not the only person in this grand spectacle. There was, too, the 
representative of that quiet authority, which rests upon an un- 
seen moral power. There was the Judge who summoned the 
General, who pronounced judgment upon him, at such a mo- 
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ment, under such circumstances. Ao Boglieh Monarch congrat 
ulates himsel!, and with good cause, that he had 


“A man so bold 
That dares do justice on my proper son, 
And not less happy having sucha son 
That would dehver up his greatness so 
Into the hands of justice.” 


And our Republic may with equal truth congratulate herself 
upon having sucha Judge and such a General. 

While we propose to throw a bright and warm coloring upon 

one of the figures in this picture, it is equally the dictate of taste, 
of sentiment, and of justice, that wé do not throwa shade upon 
the other; and this, I fear, will be or may be the case, if we pase 
the bill in its present shape, without guarding it against unjust 
implications, or accon panying it with a eta ement of the facts. 
To this end, Tam inclined to move a recommitinent of the bill, 
with instructions to report the factsconvected with the levying 
of the fine. IT should te very much ashamed of having so im- 
perfect a recollection of the minute particulars of an affair so 
honorable to the counury, did T not reflect that, in all striking 
events of this kind, details are forgotten inthe general resull; 
or rather, that the impression made by the whole is so strong 
as (o prevent any impression by the parts; and this accounts 
for the varying recollections ofeach of the gentlemen who have 
spoken. The Senator from Pennsylvania, whose speech pur- 
ported to be the most circumstantial detail, I rather think bas fal- 
len into the gravest error of any one who has spoken. He autrib- 
utes the conduct of tha Judge who imposed the fine on General 
Jackson to some supposed personal offence; whereas I take 
the fact to have been, that the proceas of contempt was issued 
against the General for disobeying the exigency of a writ of 
habeas corpus directing bim to produce a person held m con- 
finement by his orders. The case I take to be shortly this: The 
Genera! had established martial law, and by virtue of it had ar- 
rested an individual. The prisoner sued out his writ of habeas 
corpus, returnable betore Judge Ha'l. ‘The General refused to 
prodice him, and the Judge fined him a thousand dollars. I 
cannot | ut believe the Senator makes an unjust, as he certainly 
does an unnecessary imputation upon Judge Hall, when he at- 
tributes fo him motives so palury as personal pique and irrita 
tion. The relative conditions of the Judge and General forbid 
such a conclusion. The Judge could not have been prompted 
to, or sustained in so high and bold a course by motives so petty 
and unworthy. They could not have inspired him with the 
courage necessary to the performance of such an act. How he 
lacked the support of all sympathy—how utterly solitary he 
was in performing his duty. is proved by the fact, that when he 
pronounced judgment, the assembled multitude rushed forward 
to pay the fiae ; the ladies begged the honor of being permitted 
to discharge it; and doubtless ten times the eum would have 
been advanced, lry the eager and grateful citizens, if General 
Jackson had oot thought it a fit occasion to inculcate in his own 
person a lesson of submission to the laws. As it was, the 
ladies did subscribe $1,000 for this purpose, which, by the 
direction of the General, was cneteadiaal to the widows and 
orphans of the late battle, and he paid the fine with his own 
money. Amidst the state of feeling evinced by such acts, the 
Judge could have found no support, but rather cause for dis- 
may and shrinking, from the influence of any unworthy im- 
pulses. The consciousness of malice would have made him a 
coward. Nothing but an ennobling sense of duty could have 
endowed him wit) a ceurage as heroical as that which he oon 
fronted, and which enabled him to withstand the ardor of the 
citizens and the brow of the conqueror. The case, therefore, 
presents itselfto us, asl trust it will to posterity—as one in 
which a commanding general, in the zealous and honest dis- 
charge of his duty, in time of war, did an act, which ajudge, in 
the zealous and honest discharge of his duty, pronounced 
against. In this view of the matter, we may remit the fine, 
without inflicting censure anywhere ; and while we manifest 
our gratitude to General Jackson, show that we respect the 
lesson which he gave us of deference to the judge. 

Mr. LINN said he regretted that the learned chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, [Mr. BerrieNn,} who, he presumed, 
was acquainted with all the law. books in the country, could not 
find the record of this case Te would not presume to decide 
as to what was the duty of the honorable chairman. But he 
knew very well what he would consider his duty under similar 
circumstances, when placed at the head of a committee appoint- 
ed to inquire into the merits of any case referred to it. It was 
the duty, he believed, of any and every committee charged with 
the examination of any subject; and they ceuld not exonerate 
themselves from that responsibility, without taking the neces- 
sary pains to inform themselves and the Senate. It was the 
appropriate organ of the body to collect and present facts and 
arguments. He did not know whether the learned chairman 
had done so, or had proceeded on what was almost accidentally 
within his reach. On matters, perhaps, in which the chairman 
felt deeply interested, he would probably pursue a course 
somewhat different. 

Mr. MANGUM here interposed, and said he very much de- 
sired to have the bill recommitted; and, instead of going to the 
Judiciary Commmtee, that it should be referred to a select com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Linn had better be selected as chairman, 
with a view to collect ail the facts of the case. 

Mr. LINN would state his reasons for objecting to this propo- 
sition. He feared Genera) Jackson's death would take place 
before the bill could beacted on. He had desired at first that it 
should be referred to the Committee on Claims, to which. in hie 
opinion, it properly belonged; and this disposition of the matter 
was arrested by the majority here, and it was forced upon the 
Committee no the Judiciary by that majority, against his wish 
and that of his,friends. The manner in which that com- 
mittee had proceeded, in order to obtain possession of the facts 
relating to the case, appeared te him very extraordinary, They 
had presented an extraordinary report—a report which could be 
called neither “fish, flesh, nor fow!;’’ but presenting a barren 
statement in regard to the matter in question. It was oe 
strange,” that, though it was a legal question, and once deci 

by a court of law, the learned committee could not get hold of 
the record. Perhaps it might be explained. It appeared to 
him extraordinary that the learned chairman, who was 80 ex- 
tremely gallant, and the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr, Crrrtgn- 
DEN,} who was equally so, in forming their opinions on the 
merits of this case, had not(in some degree, at least) been 
guided by the opinions of the ladies of New Orleans. 
considered the conduct of General Jackson perfectly justifiable, 
and the decision of the court so hard, that they made up the 
amount of the fine, or pro todo it. He (Mr. Lins) would 
express no opinion es to the conduct of the Judge. it was not 
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necessary that it should be catied in question. Both the Judge 
and the General may have been right; both may have been 
acting inthe faihful discharge of their duties to the country. 
Aa w furnishing evidence wo the Committee upon a sut ject so 
well known, he cons:tered it would have been an absolute in 
sult to the uaderetandings of ite membera. The whole history 
had been written with a pen ef adamant. Gentlemen might 
seek for techinicaliues, and they might hang their objections up- 
on them; bul it was sirange, indeed, wo hear gentle:ven profess 
ignorance upon a subject that every man, woman, and child in 
the country was well acquainted with. Why, the same com 
mon-sense view of the subject as that which governed the case 
of Matthew Lydn, fined by the court under the alien and sedition 
law, wasall that was required. It was a matter of general no 
toriety; it required no record, no proof, no fine-spun meta- 
physical subulvues. A common-sense view of the subject was 
sufficient to induce Congress to return the money with interest. 
The question is ina nut-shel!: Was the declaration of martial 
law necessary to aid in saving the “booty and beauty” of New 
Orleanst—was it declared for the public good? 
that city have sald it was; Louisiana said it was; the country 
said it was; aod history—atern, cold history —has setied the gues- 
tion beyond dispute. For this necessary suspension of the 
Jawa, General Jackson was punished; and you are now called 
upon to do an act of sheer justice to an judividual who was 
poniehed for doing his country a service never to be forgotien. 

There were precedents innumerable where officers have been 
found guilty of breaches of law, in the diseharge of their duty, 
and, therefore, calling for the interference of a just Govern. 
ment. Of these, itis only necessary to introduce a few, where 
the Government did interpose and give relief to the injured offi 
cer. These cases commenced as early as August, 1790, and 
have continued down to the present ti Thus, in April, 
1818, Major General J b Brown was indemnified for damages 
sustained under sen'ence of civil law, for having confined an 
jodividual found near his camp, suspected of traitoruus de- 
sienna. 

At the same ression, Captain Austin and Lieu'enant Wels 


were indemnified acainst nine judgmests, amounting to up- 
wards of $6,010, for having confine! nine lodividuals sus 
pecied of treachery to the country. In this case, it was justly 


remarked by the then Secretary of War, [John C. Calhoun,) 
thay, “if it should be determined that no jaw authorized’’ the 
act, “yet I would respectfully suggest thatihere miey be cases, 
in the exigencies of war, in which, if the commander should 
transcend his legal power, © ought to protect him, and 
those who act under him, from coneequential damages; jn 
which the commiitee of the Ilouse of Representatives, as stated 
by theirchairman, the lately deceased member from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Williams,) concurred. 

In the case of General Robert Swartwout, in 1818, the com- 
mittee by whom it was reported stated that “it is considered 
one of those extreme cases of necessity In which an overstep- 
ping of the established legal rules of society siands fully justi- 
fied.”’ 

In May, 1829, General James Wilkinson was indemnified for 
damages recovered against him by General Adair, on account 
of talse nnprisonment. 

In March, 1823, Colonel Robert Purdy was indemnified for 
damages, for having artested and imprisoned aa individual 
found near his garrison, whose acts had done injury to the sub- 
ordination of that post, and were calculated to violate law. Io 
this case, it was remarked that, “admitung the court to be 
correct, both as to juris tiction and the definition” of the char- 
acter, d&c., “yet the committee are of opmion the pettioner is 
entitled to retiel, because they are satisfied he acted with the 
sule view of promoUng the public interest confided to his com- 
mand.”’ 

In March, 1823, Licutenant Robert F. Stockton, of the nav A 
was indemnified fur damages sustained on account of the cap. 
ture and detention of a vessel and crew. The commitiee, in 
this case, remarked, that, “ having maturely considered the 
case,’”’ they “are of opinion that in the capture,” &c., “he was 
actuated by an honest de‘ermination to discharge, ina proper 
manner, the trust reposed in him by the Government.” 

Cases in point might be further multiplied, were it deemed 
necessary, toshow the entire willingness of the Government, 
atall times, to protect its faithful officers and agents in the dis- 
charge of their official ducies. 

He had hoped that the committee would have obtained all 
the information required for a proper decision of this question. 
The books, if examined, would have beeu found fullot um. He 
was opposed to recommitting the bill; he would rather that the 
vote should be taken upon I at once, even uf it were voted 
down. No one could doubt that General Jackson was sen- 
tenced by Judge Hall to pay a fine of one thousand doliars, and 
coais; and no one can doubs but that General Jackson paid the 
money. He BAYS 80 himself; and, indepeadent of any other, 
the country would receive his testimony as conclusive. 

He (Mr L..) had received a letter from General Jacksen on 
this subject, which, with the permission cf the Senate, he wou'd 
ask the Secretary to read: 


were 


“TisraitaGe, March 14, 1842. 

** Dear Sir: I have the pleasure w acknowledge the receipt 
of your lever of the 25th of February last, and hasten to reply 
wo i. 

“ Having observed in the newspapers that you had given no- 
tice of your intention to intreduce a bill to refund to me the 
fine (principal and interest) imposed by Judge Hall, for the dec- 
jaration of martial law at New Orleans, itwas my determina. 
tion to address you onthe subject; but the feeble state of my 
health has heretofore prevented it. I felt that it was my duty 
tothank you for this disinterested and voluntary act of justice to 
my character, and to assure you that it places me under obli- 
gations which I shall always acknowledge wi h gratituce 

“Tt ia not the amount of the fine that is important to me: 
but it is the fact that it was imposed for reasons which were 
not well founded ; and for the exercise of an authority which 
was necessary to the succe sful defence of New Orleans; and 
without which, it must be now obvious to all the world, the 
British would have been in possession, at the close of the war, 
of that greatemporium of the West. In this point of view, it 
seems to me that the country is interested in the passage of the 
bill; for exigencies like those which existed at New Orleans 
may again arise ; anda commaniing-general ought not te be 
deterred from taking the necessary responsibility by the reflec- 
ion that it is in thepower of a vindictive judge to impair his 
private fortune, and place a stain upon his character which 
cannot be removed. { would be the last man on earth todo any 
act which would invalidate the principle that the military 
shoud always hesubjected to the ciyl power; but l coniead, 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Debate on the fine on General Jackson. 


that at New Orleans no measure was taken by me which was 
at war with (iis principle, or which, if properly understood; as 
not necessary lo preserve It 

“When I declared martial law, Jadge Hall was in the city ; 
and he visited me often, when the propriety of its declara- 
tion was discussed, and was recommended by the leading and 
patrioviccitizeas. Judging from his actions, he appeared to ap- 
prove it. The morning the order was issued, he was in my of- 
fice; and when ut was read, he was heard to exclaim, “Nove the 
country may be saved: ow it, it was lost.” How he 
caine aiterwards to unite with the treacherous and disaffected, 
and, by the exercise of his power, endeavored to paralyze my 
exeruous, itis not necessary here to ex lai, It was enough 
for me to know, that if Iwas excusable in the declaration of 
martial law in order to defend the city when the enemy were 
bee eging it, it was right to continue it until all danger was 
over. For full information on this part of the subject, I 
refer you to my defence under Judge Hail’s rule for me to ap- 
pear andshow cause why an a tachment should not issue for a 
contempt ofcourt. This defence is in the appendix to ‘ Eaton’s 
Life of Jackson.’ , A 

“ There is no truthin the rumor which you notice, that the 
fine he imposed was paid by others. Every centof it was paid 
by myself. When the sentence was pronounced, Mr. Abser L. 
Duncan, (who had been one of my aids-de.camp, and was one of 
my Ccougsel,) bearing me request Major Reed to repair to my 
quarters and bring the sum—not intending to leave the room un- 
ulthe fine was paid—asked the clerk if he would take his 
check. The clerk replied in the affirmative, and Mr. Duncan 
gave thecheck, Ithen directed my aid to proceed forthwith, 
get the money, and meet Mr. Dancan’s check at the bank and 
take it up; which was done. These are the facts; and Major 
Davezac, now inthe Assembly of New York. can verify them. 

*Jtis trae, as 1 was informed, that the ladies did raise the 
amountto pay the fine and costs; but when I heard of it, I ad- 
vised them to apply itto the relief of the widows and orpbans 
that had been made so by those who had fallen in defence ef the 
counuy. It was so applied, asl had every reason to believe ; 
but Major Davezac can tell you more particularly what was 
cone with it. 

“Connected with the history of this case, I would give you 
some interesting facts, showing the motives and feelings of 
Judge Hall; but Lam too feeble to write, and [have no disposi- 
tion now to revive charges which can have no effect upon the 
judgment which posterity will form from the records.  Al- 
though the Judge violated my orders, and fled from the defence. 
of the city, and, in hs proceedings against me for contempt, 
committed blunders which were extraordinary, if not criminal, 
it was not in my nature to brood over them afier the brilliant 
close of the campaiga ; and, hearing afterwards that he mani- 
feste! contrition and repentance, Icheertully forgave him. 

“Tie Judge’s character, however, should be out of the ques- 
tion in this case ; or, at least. [have no desire to assail it. The 
great point ww this: Oughtvot Congress to interpose and return 
a fine inposed, as mine was, for the performance of an act 
which was indispensab!e to the safety of the country? And if 
not, will not the precedent prejudice the public interest in a 
siinilar emergency, should one arise ? Can it be expected that 
a general will take ahigh and necessary responsibility for the 
salety of his country, i! he is insulted. fined, or imprisoned by a 
mistaken or vindictive judge, whose fiat, under an erroneous 
view of what Is due wo the forms of law, cannot be changed by 
legislative power? 

* Thanking you again, sir, for your generous sympathies, 

**Tremain, your friend, 
“ ANDREW JACKSON, 

“Hon. L. F. Linn.” 


Mr. BERRIEN said that he had not songht to have this bill 
referred to the Judiciary Committee; on the contrary, it was 
his wish, at the time the subject of its reference was under dis- 
cussion, that it should goto the Committee on Claims. But, 
ast had been referred to the Cormittee on the Judiciary, and 
that committee was obliged io make some report, he conceived 
the propriety of that which it did make was abundantly evident 
What are the facts with regard to the action of Congress now 
desired? The bill proposes to pay out of the public Treasury 
ol the United States the sum of one thousand dollars, with accu- 
mulated interest since 1815; and the propriety of doing so isa 
quesiien referred by the Senate to its Judiciary Committee—of 
course to be decided on the law and the evidence; else why send 
it to that committee? The ciaim was submitted to the commit- 
tee on the alleged notoriety of the fact, that the principal sum 
of $1,000 was a fine paid by General Jackson for an alleged con- 
tempt of court; and the allegation that he was justified, by his 
duty to the country, in the act which occasioned the fine. Here, 
then, it was manifest that the committee had no evidence before 
them. The claim was not preferred by General Jackson, and 
there was no testimony to show under what circumstances the 
fine was imposed. Applying to General Jackson the same rules 
wich were applicable to every other citizen, the committee had 
no alternative but to report the bill back to the Senate, stating 
this deficiency of evidence. There was no evidence as to the 
nature of the offence; that as to the payment of the fine, if co- 
temporary authorities were referred to, was contradictory; and 
none of the circumstances, or of the records of the proceedings 
before the court, were shown to the committee, Could the truth 
or propriety of that report be doubted? Could it be expected 
of the committee to come to any other conclusion than that they 
were unable to recommend the passage of the bill, not having 
before them any evidence of the essenual facts? 

He had heard it alleged, for the first time, that itis the duty of 
a committee to go in search of evidence in support of a bill 
when it is referred; that, in fact, the committee is bound to col- 
lect the necessary evidence applicable to a claim; and, until 
nove can be found, it ought not to make such a report as that 
made by the Judiciary Committee on this bill. This was quite 
a new doctrine to him. Hitherto, when bills had been referred 
to the committee of which he had the honor to be chairman, ke 
had uniformiy presumed the best evidence which could be ad- 
duced in their suj/port would naturally accompaay them, and 
that the absence of sufficient evidence was proof that the claim: 
ant either had no more, or did not think it worth while to offer 
itif he had it. He had supposed that the Senator presenting 
the matter was the best judge of the amountand kind of evi- 
dence on which he eel found the claim; and that, if he did 
not think it necessary to furnish the evidence, or even point 
out specifically where it was to be found, he would not expect 
the committee to devote its time, and sacrifice its public duty 
with respect to other subjects depending on its action, ty going 
in search of evidence he committee, however inf this case, 
had gone @ step beyond the usual practice, and had asked the 
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friends of the measure for the record of the facts, 
from Ohio, {Mr. ‘Tarpan,] mn reply, had furnished a Volar 
Niles’s Register from the library; but the Btalement 7 

contained was imperfect and unsatisfactory. whlch 

He would have been glad if this bill had been refer 
select committee. It might still be done ; and if the red ig 
such a commitiee can make Out a case to justify the Sen 
making the grant, he would be happy to give it hig cea 
His attention had been particularly drawn to this transactis 
at the time of its occurrence, a8 the portion of the county 
which he lived was supposed to be the next point to whic, 
army of the enemy would be directed, if they succeeded 
Orleans ; and he felt al! the gratitude which was due io 
ral Jackson for his distinguished and efficient military seryj 
at New Orleans. He did not ‘oubt that Gerera! Jac 
refusing to ohey the writ of habeas corpus issued by J 
Hall, believed that he was doing his duty to hisceuntry ¢ 
Judge Hail did his duty, also, in asserting the right of the ¢i 
power, and maintaining the majesty of the laws. His cony 
tion was, that when Judge Hall was appealed to for the wri « 
habeas corpus, he had no alternative but to issue it; and fen 
ing issued it, his duty as a member of a Co-ordinate power a 
the Government, which, in itself, was the guardian of pona* 
rights, coerced him to support his mandate by all the meang 
could command, Whatever might have been his feelings ; 
favor of the step taken by General Jackson, his judicial q 
demanded of him the assertion of civil rights. This was equal 
his duty to the country, as the act of General Jackson wag ; 
his military capacity, his duty. The one could not suffer the 
supremacy of the law to be violated without the assertion Of itg 
authority; though the other felt bound, by his sense of duty, to 
declare the supremacy of martial law, and to suspend, for a 
period, the writ of habeas corpus. . 

Mr. B. was disposed to consider Gen. Jackson as excusable 
for removing into the interiora person who was, in his opin. 
ion, dangerous to the public safety; but the arrest and confine. 
ment of Judge Hall was not necessary to accomplish this, f 
was in Gen. Jackson’s power to remove the individual he bad 
imprisoned, and to —_ him beyond the reach of Judge Hall's 
process; but there did not appear to be any necessity for arrest, 
Ing the Judge. Gen. Jackson could have done all that was ab- 
solutely called for, without committing an act of violence and 
indignity onthe Judge. Such an act was altogether unneces. 
sary for the attainment of the object which Gen. Jackson's mil- 
itary policy demanded. If it was necessary, there is not g 
shadow of proof adduced to show it. He (Mr. B.) was quite 
ready .0 concede that Gen. Jackson ought to stand excused for 
disobeying the writ of habeas corpus, if he believed the public 
safety required it; and that he would have been equally justified 
in removing beyond the reach of such a writ the offender 
whose liberty might have endangered the country. In answer 
to the inquiry of the Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. B. said 
he would have gone thus far himself. But where was the 
proof that there was the slightest necessity for the arrest of 
Judge Hall? It was, indeed, asserted that Judge Hall was not 
actually arrested; but that he was escorted beyond the lines, or 
told to quitthe camp. He (Mr. B.) knew nothing of the fact; 
but the publication before referred to, expressly states that he 
was confined in the barracks with Louallier. 

On the whole, it would be seen that, on the nmtere statement of 
the facts, there was not sufficient information with regard to the 
circumstances on which the judgment of Judge Hall was found. 
ed, in the infliction of the penalty, to enable the Senate to act ad- 
visedly. Itis not atalla case analogous to those cited by the 
supporters of this bill. It isa case in itself, to be decided upon 
the factsof the transaction which came before the court, and 
upon which the judgment was given. How little the Senate is 
informed of the subject, is obvious from the fact that it is dis 
puted here whether the fine was inflicted for the disobedience 
of the writ of habeas corpus, or for the indignity offered tothe 
court by the arrest ofits judge. If General Jackson’s answer, 
in the volume of Niles before referred to, be taken as evidence, 
it appears that it was for both and for othercharges. The cia 
tion before the court was for sundry acts alleged against him. 
Should it be deemed expedient to recommit the bill for the put- 
pose of obtaining more satisfactory evidence of the facts, he 
trusted the Senator from North Carolina, or the Senator from 
Louisiana, would renew the motion to commit it to @ select 
gaa empowered to make all necessary inquiries into the 
acts. 

Mr. WOODBURY observed that he was oapne to the ref 
erence of this case to a special committee, for the simple reason 
that no more unanimity than now exists conld be ex 
from it as 'o the supposed facts. No person can tax his own 
recollection, or look back to the history of the times in which 
the transaction took place, without perceiving that even then 
there were conflicting opinions as to some of the facts. If the 
bill were referred to a special committee, an examination mus 
take place through all the records and memofrs of the period; 
and all those conflicting opinions must be weighed and consid. 
ered; the effect of which would be, that when the commites 
should come to make its report, there would probably be a 
minority report, as well as a majority report; leaving the matter 
exactly as it now stands. Now, he wished the case to be cou 
sidered on different grounds—grounds altogether of a more ele- 
vated character than mere party considerations, or conflicts as 
to subordinate facts, or subservience to strict technicalities and 
nice legal subtilties. He wished to see the abject treated as & 
great question of national justice. In this point of view, he 
believed there could not be the least difficulty. It would be 
easy to obtain facts enough from books and papers now 
the Senate, to enable it to decide with unanimity on the pve 
of the measure, as one of just and imperative ob ee 
was undisputed ground to stand upon, for-which no evidence, 
furth r than the published history and contemporaneous 
edge of many now present, would be requisite. He 
no one would dispute that General Jackson, at a very critical 
time, and very fortunately for the safety of New (one 
of the fairest portions of the Union,) proclaimed martial law; 
that, for some publication calculated, in his opinion, 
favor the enemy and produce disaffectiin in the city and the 
camp, he caused the author to be arrested and im 
that Judge Hall issued his writ of habeas corpus to 
ones fore on Sak General somes refused to 
with the writ o as an 
Judge’s interference, had sles carraped wichout the lines of the 
camp; that eh when martial law was withdrawn, 
Judge Hall cited ral Jackson before him, and, for bis re, 
fusal to comply with the writ of habeas a 
him guilty of a contempt of court, for which 
by the infliction of 
forthwith 
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this wae an outline of the case, abont which there 
be no dispute. It was ground upon which all could 
* It was, indeed, alle ed by some that the fine was in- 
fo the duress into w ich General Jackson had put the 
itv; but he believed, if the legal records and minutes 
ings were examined, it would be found that the os- 
wie and only alleged greunds taken for the fine, at first, 
embraced in the contempt of court in refusing to 
with the writ of habeas corpus. 
‘uy, BesniBn here read from the record of Genera] Jackson’s 
tothe charge, a passage indicating that there were many 
charges included, besides that of disregarding the writ of 
8 
ends Mr. W., showed there were different accounts 
primary facts; but it is clear, even irom the passage just 
that the main or leading charge was disregard of the writ 
seas corpus. He would refer to the eighth volume of 
Register, on this point, which he he!d in his hand, and 
th purports to present “a substantial account of the trial of 
Jackson for opposing the execution ofa writ of habeas 
z, igsved for the release ofa person wh» had been impris- 
jor a breach of martial law,” &c. Se the sentence of the 
was “for your contempt of civil authority,” &c. 
gas enough for his (Mr. W.’s) purpose to shew that this 
one, and the prominent One, of the charges on which Gen- 
Jackson was called before Jadge Hall; and for which— 
iyor pattly, no matter which—he was fined this sum of 
m, The simple question now was, whether this fine ought 
sieht not to be refunded by the United Siates to the individ- 
who paid it into the Treasury for acts done for the salva- 
of these States, and in Consequence of which, as a system 
asa whole, not only the lives, property, and sacred hearths 
gut citizens were preserved, but the honor ofthe country 
noted, and its national glory rendered imperishable. This 
ihe true question—a simple question of nauional honor and 
jona! justice. It was not a case in which an appeal could be 
je at the moment to Congress or the Executive for relief—a 
in which, though judgment was pronounced, execution 
dbe delayed, admitting.of interposition; but the process was 
mary, and the fine was promptly paid. The coffection of 
instantaneous; and no executive or legislative clemency, 
her interference, could stay it. Ifthe act for which the fine 
inflicted had even no other merit than that of being excusa- 


ea 


and under the circumstances, and therefore entitled to remission 
cee. he penalty, there was 10 time for the remission; and the 
a yy remecy left was redress by the National Legislature—to the 


nt, at least, of retribution. He would venture to say no 
vor would contend that this fine ought not to be refunded, 
such circumstances of public responsibility. The mo- 
ofjuatice which would actuate Congress—and did, in nu- 
ous caszes—to refund any compulsory advance for the pub- 
rvice, consequent upon the faithful fulfilment of an official 


pet} sought to induce the unanimous adoption of this bill. He 
5 the ask, didany Senator doubt—did any one in the United 
ad es dou!t—that martial law was in force when Genera! Jack- 


refused compliance with the writ of habeas corpus? There 
deven be no doubt that, when it was declared in December 
ious, Judge Hall himself asserted his beliefthat it, and noth- 
ise, could’ have saved New Orleans. Whatever he may have 
ght afterwards, to induce him to issue his writ of habeas 

is not material, aad must be counterbalanced by Gene- 
dackson’s asserions—and he certainly knew better than a 
ilian could possibly know—that, at the very time that writ 
sued, there was more imminent danger, and stronger rea- 
than ever for continuing martial Jaw in strict force, until 
should be unequivocally and authentically proclaimed. 
clear that strict martial Jaw was in full force, and con- 
d by General Jackson, who was best informed on the sub- 
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‘tie Vitally necessary at the time of Judge Hall’s interference. 
toad dnever been discontinued. It has, indeed, been alleged that 
othe mor prevailed that peace had beew established; but Gene- 
oom jackson, asa prudent, sagacious, and military man, had a 
ence, to treat this rumor asa feint of the enemy, justifying more 
cin on and-increased vigilance. He was not the man to relax 
him measure for the public safety on a mere rumor; and there- 
por. he very properly continued martial law in full force. 
1, he the whole question arose—whether, martial law being still 
fom , no authentic declaration of peace having reached the 
elect ip, the General-in-chief was justified in refusing obedience 


process of a civil court? And here it would be conceded 
ce that this question was not to be argued technically, by 
l pleading; for, technically speaking, there was, perhays, 
bonstitutional authority for declaring martial Jaw in the way 
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a ich it had been done. The necessity, the expediency, and 
oun moral obligation, would be allowed as sufficient authority— 
hich uthority at the outset acquiesced in by the civil power itself. 
then the continuance of this state of the martial law, all the 
f the and duties of the Commander-in-chief remained unim- 
a w he, then, to permit a Frenchman within the limits of the 
neid. print and publish matters calculated to produce in- 
thes tion and disaffection among the citizens under military 
be a on; and to encourage the enemy, not far distant, and 
atter }) Many moment to take advantage of any disorganization 
com On the contrary, Genera) Jackson, with that decis- 
ele character on which his success depended, arrested this 
‘sas ous individual, and imprisoned him, to prevent further 
a Hel, This isthe whole matter. And when the civil author- 
at manded his release, Gencral Jackson, having the best 
r he © know the dangers which surrounded him, refused to 
d be ader him. The Judge was in the limits of the camp and 
fore martial law; and personally chose to insist on the 
uity macy of his habeas corpus writ; upon which General 
od "1, probably conceiving it dangerous to have even that 
nce, *nmouted in the presence of his troops, ordered the Judge 
owl conveyed beyond the limits of the encampment. It is 
med berted that the Judge was otherwise petsonally arrested 
tical | prison; but he was escorted out of the camp. 

(one = see any necessity for putting this case on the 
law; “ whether the judge was technically right or wrong. 











> ifthe bill was referred to any committee—no matter 
be pene committee or standing committee—for full de- 
, Would be no end to the debating or controversy 
* would arise on those details; and certainly no ehance of 
nga unanimous report, upon which the Senate could act 
could ae or promptly than at present. He, for 
say with perfect sincerity, no feelings of ill-will 
taumarily retained against Judge Hall. The Judge 
~ thought he was pursuing a course best calculated 
country. It was, therefore, nodisparagement to Judge 
en the judiciary—if he, (Mr.{W.) upon a careful 
the whole circumstances, believed that Gen. Jackson, 
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Debate on the fine or General Jackson. 





in a military encampment, and in the midst of war, k ew better 
what course was necessary on the occasion; and that, having 
taken on himself the responsibility ot declaring martial law, he 
was fully justified in acting up to its principles as long as was 
necessary to keep it iii force. Even penaities, legally imposed, 
are daily remitted or released, The suppoettion that there wes 
an exaggeration of the contempt of court in General Juckson’s 
refusal to answer interrogatories when cited before the court, is 
erroneous, There was abundance of evidence that he made no 
such refusal until afer the Judge denied h'm the privilege of 
entering upon hia defence: that defence showed that no real 
contempt was designed. 

Under ali the circumstances of the case, he, as one of the 
friends of the present bill, thought that the proper ground for 
consideration; and the only one admitting of an unprejudiced, 
and prompt decision, was the broad ground of national justice. 
Oa this ground, the first proposition isone recognised by the whole 
community—that General Jackson was justified in proclaiming 
martial Jaw, under all the circumstances; and, martin! law be 
ing in full foree, that he waz equally justified in refusing com- 
pliance with Jucge Hall’s writ of habeas corpus. He was 
acting for the public; the im»risonment was public; the motive 
was public; the public should indemnify him. Il, in a great 
public object, so indispensable for the safety of the country as 
the step taken by General Jackson is admitied to have been, he 
incurred a pecuniary !oss, enforced by compulsion in conse 
quence of the performance of his public duty, the country’ is 
bound, In honor and in justice, at least, to refund hin what ils 
Treasury had receive:| from him. 

His (Mr. W.’s) only object and wish centred in thia simple 
aspect of the question. He did not impugn the motives of Judge 
Hall. Any expression of opinion as to his private or offictal 
conduct or the occasion was not necessary. It wassullicient to 





communtiy for whose benefit Genera! Jackson was acting, and 
for whose successful protection he paid the fine, oughtto refund 
it to him, whether demanded back by him or not; and if they 
are not permitied to dose by us, the wish of milli ns to that er- 
fect, from one endo! the Union to the other, will be thwarted, 
and they will consider it a denial of national jastice, and a stain 
upon national honor. He would venture to say, that, if public 
opinion were consulted on this point dispassionately, it would 
be found unanimous with regard to the importance and usetul- 
ness of the transactions at New Orleans, and the part borne in 
them by the great commander there; indeed, it would go eo far 
beyond the paltry sum now to be refunded, that, ifthe genius 
of our institutions permitted such a demonstration of national 
gratitude as had in England endowed the Mar!boroughs and 
Wellingtons of that country with princely rewards, it would be 
hardly pos-ible to calculaie the extent to which the impulse of 
public opinion would go in favor of the hero of New Orleans. 
Instead of suing, fining, and plundering him, they would vote to 
him statues and monuments. Asa further illustration of this 
case, suppose he had been prosecuted for the damage done to 
the owners of the cotton-bags which he used for his breastworks: 
should we hesitate in remunerating hii? No, not one—not one 
of us. 

Mr. CONRAD wished to make a few remarks; but as the 
hour was late, he would move to lay the subject on the table 
for the present, to enable the Senate lo go into executive ses- 





sion. 

Mr. PRESTON observed that the regular way wou!d be to 
pass it over informaliy, and, with the Senator’s leave, (Mr. 
Conrap’s] he would move to go into executive session. 

Mr. BUCHANAN had a word or two to say in explanation; 
and with the permission of both Senators, {Mr. Conran and Mr, 
PRESTON } he would like to doit now, so as not to interfere with 
the right of the Senator from Louisiana to the floor when the 
subject should come up again. 

The motion to go into executive session was then withdrawn, 
and 

Mr. BUCHANAN proceeded. He believed, after all, that 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Berrien} and himself would 
ccme togetver, and vote together on this bit. His object in 
rising now for explanation was not to provoke debate, and 
thereby proleng the discussion, but to promote unanimity in 
the attainment of an object which all protessed to desire. The 
Senator from Georgia, atany rate, evinced that desire, for he 
had come more than half way, by admitting very frankly that 
General Jackson was perfectly justified by the circumstances 
in declaring martial law. Perhaps fe was stating the admis- 
sion too strongly in using the word “justifiable;” Lut to avoid 
all cavil, he wouldcorrect himself and say, “excusalle,’’—{Air. 
BERRiEN observed, that was his meaning—it was his personal 
opinion; |—and that, under all the circumstances, as there was 
nothing to be condemned, but every thing to be approved by the 
country in the measure adopted by General Jackson, and in the 
measure consequent on it, of reiusinz compliance with Judge 
Ilall’s writ of habeas corpus, the fine inflicted on him for this 
refusal ought, in common ju-tice, to be restored by the country 
Here, then. was a proposition on which the Senator admitted 
all could fairly and honorably unite, On tins, then, he gronnd- 
ed his assertion that the Senator and himself were coming lo- 
gether, and would, perhaps, after all, vote together. 

Bu: the Senator says that, although all this may be true, 
yet Judge Hall was bound to administer the law ; and on an ap- 
peal to him to that effect, he was bound to issue his wiitof habeas 
corpus. Now, here the Senator and himself were at issue ; for 
he dented the premises, even on the Senator’s own showing. 
If General Jackson did no more than his duty in dee’aring mar- 
tial law, the moment the declaration was made, the official func- 
tions of Judge Hall ceased with regard to his power of issuing 
writs of habeas corpus, which might interfere with the defence 
ofthecity. As soon as martial law was in force, every citizen 
of New Orleans, whether sustaining an official character or not, 
was bound to submit to it; and, during its continuance, Judge 
Hall was no more than any other citizen, and could have no 
more right to violate it than any other individual. For it was 

uite a plain case, that if martial law did not supersede, and, 

uring its continuance, put in abeyance, the civi] power, it 
would be wholly inefficient in attaining the only objects for the 
accomplishment of which it could alone be tolerated or justified; 
and in this instance its justification was undoubted To sup- 
pose that the power of the civil law and of martial Jaw 
could be at the same time co-existent, was to suppose that 
conflicting laws would produce unity of action. The very 
nature of martial Jaw, the virtue of which consisted in the 
celerity, promptitude, and decision of action which it produced, 
was at war with the denberation and delay of civil law pro- 
cess. Two such coniictiag powers would paralyze each other, 
and, leave the community, which ought to be protected by the 
one or the other, a prey to disorganization, at the very critical 
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moment that unanimity and celerity could alone save it. Su 
pose in this very case Judge Hall had the right, not only to be. 
sue his writ of habeas corpus, but had the physical power ta 
enforce it, and set the offender at liberty, to spread disaffection 
and sedition through the camp, until military discipline wae set 
at naught; andthe enemy, ever on.he watch for advantages, had 
perceived, or, through treachery, had been informed of the fa- 
vorable crisis: what would have been the consequence? Wevld 
the Senator from Georgin say thatseuch an exercise of the civil 
power was either justifiable, or in accordance with the indis- 
pensable power of enforcing martial law after it had been once 
proclaimed? He trusted this view of the case would induce 
the Senator to come still nearer to him, and chat the bill now 
under discussion would, on the final vote, have the sanctionof 
his support. [He would conelud> by simply asking the Senator 
trom Georgia. would he not have acted exactly as General Jack- 
son acted, had he been placed in the same position? 


Mr. BERRIEN admitted that, on one point, he and theden- 
ator were drawing near together; but, unfortunately, on another 
they were receding. He was very glad that there was one 
common ground upon which they could meet: it was,that Gen, 
Jacksen was perfectly excusable, under all the circumstances 
of the case, in declaring marual law; and that he was equally 
excusable for disobeyir g the writ of habeas corpus. He was 
willing ogo even further, and to declare that, as ‘ar as he was 
himself concerned, he had always fel the deepest d vt of grat 
itude to Gen. Jackson for his triumphant protecuen of the 
South, and forthe accession of national honor and glory which 
he had achteved for his country. This was a feeling above and 
beyood all party considerations, and he could indulge it without 
any reference to subsequent political even's in the civil history 
of that chieftain’s lite of which he might disapprove, But, be- 
cause he considered Gen. Ja ksoa’s conduct at New Orleans, 
on public grounds, excusable, and, in his priva’e judgment, 
worthy of the hghest aimiuation: was that any reason why he 
should think It necessary, in order to justify himselfin so think- 
ing, tu say or doanything which shoul! be condemnatory of 
another funcuouary of the Government, who inay have had, 
and doubtless had, the interests of the country as much at heart 
as Gen. Jackson, even though, in the performance of his duty, 
he may not have seo as clearly asa military man the magni- 
tude of surrounding dangers? Gen Jackson may have seen an 
imperative necessity for violating the Constitution; but Judge 
Hial!, according to his civilian notions, could see no possible 
crounds of justification for such a violation; and must have 
conceiver!that he, at least, would be inexcusable in his vicla- 
tion of the Constitution, by refusing, when appealed to, the issue 
ofhis writ of habeas corpus. Having once issved that writ, he 
must aise have considered himeelf inexcusable for a violation 
of his constitutional duty in no. following it upto the extent of 
what power remained at his disposal. Jn all this, it must have 
been his conviction that his duty was imperative; and there- 
fore he (Mr. B.) could not countenance, in the absence of all 
proof, the slightest stigma on Judge Hlali’s conduct in the 
matter, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania had asked him, would he'not 
have done exactly as General Jackson had done, if in his 
place. It he was merely to judge by his feelings, and his sense 
of duty tothe country, in a military command, under similar 
circumstances, he would have done exacly what General Jack- 
soudid, with respect to declaring martial law, and refusing to 
obey the wrilof habeas corpus; int, to avoid collision with the 
civil power, he would have sent the prisoner out of the reach of 
its authority; and he certainly never would have arrested 
Judge Hall for what he did, ashe understood the matter, 


Mr. BUCHANAN observed that he and the Senator were 
coming still nearer and nearer together. The Senator frankly 
admits thathe would not only have declared martial law, under 
the circumstances, but that he would have arrested the writ of 
habeas corpus. Now, this very arrest of the wiit of habeas 
corpus is ostensible and main allegation with regard to 
which the fine was inflicted by Judge Hail. The principal con- 
tempt of ceort was in this disregard of the writ of habeas 
corpus. Mad the Senator been ia General Jackson’s place, 
docs he mean to say that he would have ailowed Judge Hall to 
20 on issuing writs of habeas corpus, in every case of arrest 
which sedition or disaffection might render necessary—theréby 
encouraging, instead of deterring. the enemies of the country in 
their treascnable attemy ts? Would he not, if he saw such a 
disposition manifested, regerd Judge Ha!las a private citizen, 
reduced to that station by the suspension of the civil power? 
and eventhough Judge Hall might be only acting under a mia- 
taken sense of duty, from the obvious necessity of the case, 
would not tht General be obliged to treat him, too, in the man- 
ner which he did; and, all remonstrances failing, compel him 
to quitthe camp? If such a course were imperative, as acon- 
sequence of Judge Halls pertinacity, and determination to 
issue writs of habeas corpus whenever demanded, it was justi- 
fiable, in anticipation of consequences ciear to General Jackson’s 
mind, 

lie wou'd refer to alaw drawn up by himself, after the trial 
of the impeachment of Judge Peck, un which the doctrine of 
coniempts was fully discussed before the Senate. This law 
passed both Houses of Congress unanimously. It was a declara- 
tory act: anact declaring not what the law should be thereafter, 
but what it had always been in time past, as well ae what it 
would be intime tocome. He recollected that a Senator had 
informed him, after the bill had passed the House.’and whilst it 
was pending in the Senate, that he had submitted it to the late 
Chief Justice Marshal!, who, after examination, declared it was 
already the law of the land, and he thoughtit would be wise 
to embody it in this declaratory act. Under this act, Judge Hail 
had no power to punish General Jackson for contempt, in @r- 
resting and removing him from the camp. ‘Ihe act was ap- 
proved 2d March, 1831, and the first section of it is as follows ; 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Ataerica in Congress assembled, 
That the power of the several courts of the United States to 
issue attachments, and inflict summery punishments tor con- 
tempts of courts, shall not be coustrurd to extend to any cases 
except the misbchavior of any person or persons in the pres- 
ence of the said courts, or so near thereto as to obstruct the 
administration of justice; the misbehavior of any of the officers 
of the said courts in thetr official transactions; and the disobe- 
dience or resistance, by any officer of the said courts, party, 
juror, witness, or any other person or persons, to any lawful 
writ, process, order, rule, decree, or command of the said 
courts.” 


According to the Senator’s own admissions, there was nothing 
more apparent than that the country wag bound to refund the 
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fine, with interest and costs, to General Jackson; because it was 
now manifest that Judge Hall, like any other citizen, must have 
resoried w the courts of justice, in the ordinary manner, to 
punish the General for arresing him and removing bim fram 
the camp. If an offence at all, it was committed When the 
court Waa not even in session; and Judge Hall could not consu- 
tate himecl! a judge in hisown cause, by converting it inwoa 
contempt of court, im Violation of the act which Mr. &. had just 
read. The judge out of the court was not the court; and, bav- 
ing issued fis writ of habeas corpus, i went out of his hande; 
and in following 1 into the camp, and presenting himself to 
General Jackson, he could only be regarded ag a private cit- 
zen,—Judge Hall, if you please; but Judge Hall only by title, 
and not, at the moment, the embodied court of which he was, 
on the bench, the representative. 

M;. BERRIEN contended that the contempt was in the pres- 
ence of the court, though in the camp before Genera! Jackson; 
for it was commi'ted on the person of the Judge, who was the 
embodied personification of the court, acting in his official ca- 
pacity, to enforce or carry into effect a judicial process 

Me BUCIIANAN observed that the Senator was exce-dingly 
skilful in eluding the consequences of the admissions he had 
already inace: but he would endeavor to keep him to the ground 
he had before taken. He could not be mistaken in his recol- 
lection that the Senatcr’s admission waa, that the resistance of 
the writ.of fabeas corpus was justifiable, an! a fine inflicted 
for that resistance ought to be refunded. Now, the Senator 
seems to seek for grounds of Opposition to the claim, in the plea 
that the fine was wflicted for the ind gnity offered to the court 
by the arrest of ita judge, and bie removal, by compulsion, 
from the encampment. The Judge was in the camp in his 
private capacity of acitizen, io a position similar to that of any 
other individual, and subject tothe same rules of martial law 
then in full force. The General in command had good reason, 
of which he alone was jutge, to consider the army in danger of 
being tampered with, or of becoming diseatistied or disaffected 
in consequence of the course Judge Hall was personally taking; 
aod he removed him beyond the limits over which martial law 
prevailed. The writ had been some time issued, and counpli- 
ance withit had been refused. There was an end of this mat- 
ter till the suepension of martial law and restoration of the civil 
authority. For Judge Hall to persevere, then, could be viewed 
inno other light than that of resisting martial law; and he who 
had teeadminister that law, aud was alone. accountable for its 
administration to the country, was bound to uphold it. As the 
aesumed duties of the civil court had been performed, and the 
transaction was closed, the court was closed also; and there 
could then be no contempt of court by the arrest and removal 
of the Judge. 

Mr. BERRIEN was perfectly willing the argument should 
rest here. Ele waa ready to submit the question to the Senate, 
whether the act of ejecting Judge Hall from the camp was a 
contempt of court, or @ mere trespass 

Mr. BUCHANAN was not quite 89 rusty in his recollectign 
of legal matters as to be willing to place the issue on that ques- 
uon., The true question was, whether the fine was inflicted for 
contempt of court, mn disobeying the writ of habeas ¢ rpus, mn 
whici the Senator had admitted General Jackson was justifi- 
able. He had no objection, however, to a separate question, 
whether, the refusal of obedience to the writ having been made, 
there was not an end to that matter; and if there was, whether 
the ejection of Judge Hail from the camp was not a mere tres- 
pass 

Here, by general consent, the matted was passed over'in{cr- 
mally at half-past 5 o'clock: and 

Mr. TALLMADGE observed that, in his mind, 
had had glory enough for one day. He 
an adjournment. 


the Senate 
would, therefore, move 
The Senate accordingly adj urned; the further debate being 
entitled to precedence in the proceedings of (he moruing hour, 
as unfinished business, 


SPEECH OF MR. COOPER, 

OF GEORGIA. 
In the House of Represe nlatrre Sy April 
On the apportionment bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Georgia said he rose to exhibit 
the results of a calculation which he held in his 
hand, showing the eflects of every possible ratio, 
from 70.000 down to 55,000—a calculation, for: 
which he acknowledged himself indebted to Profes- 
sor McCoy, of Franklin College, Georgia. It was 
made before the report of the committee was sub- 
mitted, and furnished to him more than two months 
ago. It is a calculation interesting to all the States, 
interesting to each section of the Union, and to 
every membe1 ofthe committee lis accuracy Can- 
not be questioned, because it had been tested in 
various ways, and finally by the printed calcula- 
tions submitted by the chairman of the committee 
who reported the bill. 

It is accompanied by two tables, showing, at a 
glance, the comparative results of each ratio upon 
each State, upon all the States, and upon the seve- 
ral sections of the Union—North, South, East, 
West, and Middle. By comparison, therefore, it 
exhibited, at one view, such ratio as could be best 
recommended on the principles of equality and 
fairness, which he would presently lay down. 

He had heard no gentleman attempt to prescribe 
rules by which to test the fairness, justice, and 
equality of the ratio proposed from tme to time. 
The committee ‘had not done this fully. Every 
member seemed to content himself with the sugges- 
tion of such a ratio, and such alone, as was most in- 
teresting to his particular State or section. He 
should not follow these examples. And whilst he 
held it to be right, and his duty, for him to vote for 
those numbers, when presented by others, which 
most favored Ais State and section, and against 
those of contrary effect, as a counteracting infu- 
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ence, nevertheless he would not ask or advocate for 
his State or section any ratio which, by comparison, 
failed to respond most favorably to the rules he 
should point out asthe true guides. He would pro- 
ceed to state them numerically, four in nnmber; and 
if they were not unanimously admitted to be just— 
if one single member would rise and object to 
either—he would take his seat, and say no more. 

If, however, no one objected—if a}l assented to 
them, he wouldffeel that it only remained for him 
to proceed, and, from the tables and calculations be- 
fore him, to demonstrate, by arguments purely 
mathematical—not selfish, not interested, not partial, 
not political, not sectional—that the ratio, 56,276, 
which he had the honor to move, would produce 
more favorable results, on these principles, than any 
which had been, or could be, proposed. After doing 
which, he should think himself authorized, by this 
universal concession as to the justness of the prin- 
ciples adopted, to urge upon and demand of the 
committee the adoption of the ratio he had pro- 
posed; and, by every consideration, to recede from 
that of 60,500, just accepted by them. 

I should think, said Mr. C., 

Ist. That the unrepresented fractions for the 
whole Union should be small. 

Does any one object to this? 
is admitted. 

2d. The fractions for each section of the Union 
should be small. 

Does any cne object to this? None. 

3d. The average fractions for the different sec- 
tions should be nearly equal. 

Does any one object to this? No one. Then this 
is admitted. 

4th. The number of States having large fractions 
should be few. 

Does any one object tothis? No one. Then they 

are all admitted. And for once, during the present 
Congress, four propositions have been laid down in 
debate, on a great and vital topic, as rules to govern 
the action of members in the discharge of a consti- 
tutional obligation, which are not objected to by a 
single member, and are admitted universally to be 
just. Then, Mr. Chairman, they rise to the dignity 
of axioms. But, sir, these four rules are not only 
just, true, and fair, in every aspect; but they are the 
‘only rules which can be proposed possessing these 
properties. If any gentleman doubts this, let him 
ropose another, and I will consider it candidly. 
pause fora reply. None is proposed—none can 
be proposed, save these; therefore these ought to 
govern. Wherever they lead, we ought to follow, 
Whatever the ratio may be which they may award, 
all onght to acquiesce in and adopt. 

There is now left to me the task of applying these 
rules to the calculations and tables before me, and 
by arguments purely mathematical, drawn there- 
from, to demonstate— 

ist. That certain ratios are more acceptable than 
others; and, by contrast, that others are more ob- 
noxious. 

2d. That of those more acceptable, the number 
56,276 is, in the main, the most eligible. 

{Here the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Ev- 
EreTT] asked Mr. Coorer if he had compared the 
number 70,6380. ] 

I have, sir; and, in a very short time, will give 
the gentleman from Vermont the result of my com- 
parison; but prefer to exhibit, first, the calculations 
of Professor McCoy to the commitiee. 

It is proper to remind the committee here of cer- 
tain defects which attend the issues of every ratio, 
to wil: 

Ist. You cannot avoid a certain inequality in the 
unrepresented fractions in States and in sections, 

2d. There will always be some States, few or 
many, that will have large fractions. 

3d. There will ever be some portion of the popu- 
lation numbered as an unrepresented fraction. 

4th. There will always be one State that will be 
a favored State. This is as true as that there must 
be some State or States having large fractions. 

The framers of the Constitution were aware of 
this. It was so in the beginning, and has continued 
to be true. Hence those wise men, by the Consti- 
tution, required of us nothing more than that “‘Rep- 
resentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respect- 
ive numbers,” &c. (Art. 1, sec. 2, Const. U.S.) 

Pertect equality and a perfect apportionment are, 
in the nature of things, unattainable. The most 
we can do is, to fix on that. ratio which will pro- 
duce the most just, equal, and fair apportionment, 
and give the fullest representation of the “several 
States, according to their respective numbers,” This 


None. Then it 


H. of Neps. 


is all our forefathers did, or could do. W 
shall have done this, our duty is at an end 
shall have performed our task, and will haye di 
charged a high obligation we sacredly owe io 
Constitution, to each other, and to the Union 
we shall fail to fix on such a ratio, (though we mg 
have, by strength of voting, selected one, as we ha 
done,) we have failed to do our duty—haye fail 
to discharge the obligations we owe to each oihp 
and to the Constitution of this Union. We wil| hay 
failed to emulate and follow the example set for yg 
at the time the Constitution was formed, 

I now proceed to exhibit, first, the calculatic 
Here itis. It shows the effects of all and each 
the ratios, from 70,000 down to 55,000, in table A 

The first column on the left hand shows the whg 
number of members in this House, by each rig 
The column next to it showsthe ratios, respectively 
from 70,000 down to 55,000. The third shoy 
the several States favored by the panticy 
ratio annexed. The fourth shows the number, 
members the favored State would have by the 
ticular ratio. The fifth shows which, and how many 
of the four axiomatic rules are violated by the par 
ticular and respective ratios. The sixth sho 
what sections of the Union—East, West, Nor} 
South, or Middle—have large fractions by the ratigg 
The seventh shows the number of States left wii} 
large fractions by the respective ratios. 

Table B shows the effect of the ratio 66.2% 
each State in the Union. 

The first column gives the names of the Stats 
The second gives the number of members each wi 
have by this ratio. The third shows the unrep 
sented fractions each State will have by this ratio, 

Table C shows the corresponding results, 
adopting the ratio I propose, to wit: 56,276. 

With these explanations, I now present the table 
A, B, and C, as follows: 

TABLE A. 
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Sections having 


mem- 
r Of Miates 
very large 


hole number of 


members 
Gaining Siates. 
Noamber of 

bers of the gaining 

quisites violated. 

large fractions. 


| WwW 


70,000} Maine 
69 906] Alabama None 
9] 69.397, New York 2d, 3d |W. 
69.066) Ohio None 
68,960) Pennsylvania None 
68,726, Tennessee Nowe 
63 586] Indiana None 
68 007) Ilinois None 
67.470) New York E. 8, 
26) 67,063! Massachusetts : 8. 
66 307) Pennsylvania | 8. 
| 66,262) Virginia 5. 
229) 66,226 S. Carolina | None 
66,063, Ohio N 
65 645, New York | : 
| 65 509, N. Carolina 
64.334) Georgia 
64.271, Kentucky 
5) 63.920) New York 
}, 63,862) Pennsylvania 
63,311; Ohio 
| 62,998) Tennessee 
62.724, Maine 
62.364) Virginia 
62,351) Indiana 
2! 62,279) New York 
62,172, New Jersey 
62,017) Maryland 
61,994) Connecticut 
5} 61,571) Pennsylvan'a 
61,474, Massachusetts 
$) 61,167) Alabama 
9} 60.778, Ohio 
60,722, New York 
60,067; Missouri 
59 553) N. Carolina 
59.513) Mississippi 
59,506) Ilinois 
59.448) Pennsylvania 
59,241) New York 
58.910) Kentucky 
5} 58,900} Virginia 
259) 58.444; Ohio 
58,389, Vermont 
58,152) Tennessee 
57,947; 8. Carolina 
57.901) Georgia 
57.831, New York 
57,466) Pennsylvania 
57,155) Indiana 
57,006) Louisiana 
N. Hampshire 
| Massachusetts 
New York 
| Ohio 
irginia 
Maine 


p | Number of the 3 re- 


nw 


None 
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None 
None 
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e3 | €3 
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TES SS Fractional!) > | Fractional 
srare™ $5; | remain- i ZE.5 | remain 
et ders. | eS ders. 
3 | sew 
| 238 | 238 
—— i 
is ag.211 H 8 61,535 
19,66 5 3,1 
el a 9.213 || 13 61 
ca Cet 42.602 | 1 52,552 
ticut . 4 45,067 || 5 28,591 
° 36 ’ | . : 
i. +) 8 | eT 6 35,380 
lo] 2131 30 35,727 
ae ate 10,817 |} 1 20,767 
ve ae 36,768 || 7 40,192 
ag! ete 686 || 18 47,234 
Carol ina ’ 9 59,053 Il 36,056 
oe a o | 8 13,374 
— tg 49,206 || 10 16,254 
ei. +e eS 25,761 ~ 39,135 
aa (ote 32662 | 5 16,186 
>. he 20, 126 5 3.650 
oA. ae 27,500 13 24,393 
| 44,664 || 12 31,612 
fa ee 62.493 27 13 
ik ee ae 23,604 || 12 10,552 
cok oe 12,468 || 8 25,542 
ee ae 29,276 6 22,750 
Be se oe 23374 |} 1 33,324 
Lane 13,589 || 3 43,439 


ow, sir, lest there be a want of entire confidence 
he accuracy of this calculation, I will test it 
sthe committee by the printed calculation on 
table, reported by the committee. I will com- 
ihat furnished for the ratio I proposed (56,276, ) 
this of Professor McCoy, furnished in table 
yt exhibited. Here, sir, is the printed calcula- 
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STATES. | Reps. | Fractions, 
| 
ee | oe 51,585 
| Hampshire + -| 5& 3,194 
|} 6 ae . ©. by oka -Orlll 
| 5 He - - | 1 52, 55% 
| $ibetic = ee | 5 28628 
| 3 ont . -| 5 10,568 
Co -| 43 9,051 
| $ | 80 161,689 
| 6 | cmemmmenens salediiadanis 
} § Jersey - - - | 6 35,330 
5 ylvania - -| 30 35,727 
19 ware > - | 1 20 , 767 
ipa - - ah oe 40,192 
| EEE 
lt 44 132,066 
“| ll a 
an . . ay on 43,439 
le - . -| 27 14 
| 0 . - ae 10,553 
|! . - ee 25,843 
| ce 
| a 50 79 849 
: - - 12 31,613 
3 - . . 6 22,750 
v 10 ° ° - 13 24,398 
| u . . 4:6 16,187 
Hs 5 Se nies: oe 33,324 
0 : - - 5 3,650 
v.} $ 
.) 3 42 131 ,922 
‘ oe ae 47,234 
8.) 3 - - ll 36 ,056 
18 - “ 5 13,375 
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Apportionment Bill—Mr. Cooper. 


I will ask the Clerk to take this, and keep his 
eye on it whilst 1 read ovt the manuscript, and I 
will request him to stop me when the figures do 
not correspond. [Mr. Coorer here read out the 
manuscript, whilst.the Clerk held and compared 
the printed calculation.] You observe, sir, but two 
material variations. The first is, in the case of Con- 
necticut, The difference is owing to this: the 
printed calculation has taken the population as 
corrected by the committe. Professor McCoy has 
taken it as published in the census. ‘The other is 
found in setting down the fraction for Alabama. 
There is a difference of one hundred, which is 
clearly a mistake in the printed form. 

Having shown this calculation to be correct, I 
proceed to answer the gentleman from Vermont's 
Mr. Evererr’s}] question in regard to 70,680. I 

ave examined it, as well as every other down to 
50,000. This of 70,680 is a very favorable one; 
and if the House is disposed to diminish the num- 
ber of this House to that point, (to wit, 217 mem- 
bers,) it cannot get a more just and equal ratio. 

It is due to the committee who reported this bill 
to say, also, that they have done the subject great 
justice; and if the House are disposed to stop at the 
point they did, 68,000 is a very fair one. 

But, sir, by the decided expression of opinion 
already given by repeated votes of this committee, 
it is clear we cannot advance in the ratio so high 
as to diminish the number of members below 242— 
the present number; but that we must increase it. 
This appears by the adoption, a few days ago, of 
60,500, which it is now moved to strike out, to in- 
sert a still lower number, And when I say 56,276 
is the most favorable, I do it with reference to the 
fact that the committee are resolved not to dimin- 
ish the number of members here. I now enter on 
the comparative results of Professor McCoy 

The committee of the House have recommend- 
ed 68,000 asa ratio. This complies with the first 
condition; for, as the sum of all the unrepresented 
fractions is 676,332, and as there are 26 fractions, 
the average is 26,012. This being less than the 
half of 68,000, the average fraction for the whole 
Union is small. 

The average fraction for 


The 6 Eastern States, is a ° - 32,465 
4 Middle do. - - - - 28,751 
8 Southern do. - - ° - 31,494 
8 Western do. - - - - 14,320 


Each of these fractions being less than half the ratio, 
the second rule is complied with. But the third 
fails. The advantage in favor of the West is very 
decided. Their unrepresented fractions are not 
half as large as those of each of the other sections. 
The fourth rule is complied with, since only three 
of the States have a fraction over two-thirds of 
the ratio; and those three, (Massachusetts, New 
York, and South Carolina,) are all distributed in 
different sections of the Union. 

It thus appears that this ratio complies with three 
of the requisites first laid down;.and this is more 
than can be said of almost every other ratio that 
can be proposed. 

In order to compare this with other ratios, it is 
not possible to get the best by descending regularly 
by 500. The proper plan is to diminish the ratio, 
until a new member is added to the House. If, for 
instance, 67,500 is tried as a ratio, it will give the 
number of the House precisely the same as 68,000; 
all the fractions being larger. And if 67,000 be 
tried, the House is increased by two members— 
thus passing over a ratio, which, by increasing the 
House by one member, may possibly have advan- 
tages over either of the three. If the plan proposed 
be followed, the fractions will always be the small- 
est possible. If the ratio be diminished below 
68,000, the next number that gives the House an 
additional member is 67,472, which gives New 
York 36 members, instead of 35, and leaves the 
other States the same as they are with 68,000. 
The average fraction, then, for the whole 


Union is - , - - 27,986 
The Eastern States - - 35,106 
Middle “ - - 20,612 
Southern “ - - 35,388 


Western “ - - 18,995 
and four of the States. will then have fractions 
larger than two-thirds of the ratio. Here the East- 
ern and Southern States have an average fraction 
above one-half the ratio; and the second requisite 
is, therefore, not satisfied. This ratio is, therefore, 
worse than 68,000. 


In the foregoing table, all the ratios, from 70,000 
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down to 55,000, are examined in this way, and the : 
results inserted in the several columns. ~ 

By examining table A, it will be seen that there 
is no nuypbher very near that of the present House, 
which would give justice to the different sections 
ofthe Union. Ifthe new House were to be made 
of 242 members, every rule laid down above would 
be violated, and ten of the States wonld have frae- 
tions larger than two-thirds of the ratio. Ner can 
any number, from 242 to 250 be adopted, without 
giving one section an undue advantage over anoth- 
er; and as many as seven, eight, or nine States will 
have very large fractions. When the House would 
have 242 members, the Eastern fraction has an 
average of 40,296, which is nearly two-thirds of the ' 
ratio. This is still larger when the number is in- 
creased to 243 or 244; and although it is lessened 
by the next increase, it remains above half of the 
ratio till the House is increased to 247. But then 
both the Southern and Western fractions are large 
One or other of these two is again violated, if the 
I¢ouse should be made to consist of 248, 249, or 
250, 
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From 250 to 254, all the requisites are again vi- 
olated. At 255 the Eastern fraction is 35,224—con- 
siderably larger than halfthe ratio. This is made 
still worse by every increase, up to 260. 

At 260, the Eastern and Western fractions are 
both larger than half the ratio; and at 261, the East- 
ern, Middle, and Southern, are all too large. Af- 
ter 260, the Eastern fraction becomes larger and 
larger, down to 267—the States gaining members 
being Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Louisiana. 

When the House is increased to 271, a very fa- 
vorable ratio is obtained; and, as this is the first 
number aller 242 that gives a just and equal distri- 
bution, it merits a particular examination. This, 
sir, is the number I propose. 

The average fraction for the whole Union 
is - - - - - 25,289 
The 6 Eastern States - - 25,433 
t Middle “ - - 25931 
8 Southern “ - - - 26,510 
8 Western “ - - - 23,991 
11 Slave 7s - - 26,259 
15 Free * - - 24,57 
li Smaller “ - - - 24,581 
15 Larger “ - - - 25,809 
8 Smallest “ - - - 24,209 
18 Largest “ - - - 25,769 

All of these are so nearly of the same size, that 

it is plain no advantage is given to any section or 
interest in the country. 
Of the five States having very large fractions, 
wo are in New England, two in the South, and one 
in the West. These are not very equally distrib- 
uted in the different sections. 

Of the twelve States having fractions above half 
the ratio, three are in New England, two in the 
Middle States, four in the Southern States, and three 
in the Western. 

sy this ratio, sir, the fractions are distributed 
with a remarkable equality between sections— 
ranging from about 24,000 to 26,000. 

The average fractions are all small. The num- 
ber of States having large fractions are few, and 
fairly distributed between sections of the Union. 
And this is the ratio which ought to prevail, since 
the committee are determined to increase the num- 
ber of members. 

If the ratio is so assumed that the House shall 
have less than 242 members, several favorable ra- 
tios may be found. 

From 242 up to 232, every requisite laid down at 
first for a proper ratio is violated. For 232, and 
231, the Eastern fraction is large, but not very large. 
With 230, no section has a large fraction; but the 
Eastern is much larger than the Western—the for- 
mer being 31,141, and the latter 22,699. With 229 
members, however, very favorable results would 
be had, by the ratio of 66,226. i 
Theaverage fraction for the whole Union 

is - - - - : 

The’6 Eastern States - - - , 

4 Middle “ - - - 24,909 
8 Southern “ °- : - 28,020 
8 Western “ - " - 29 
11 Slave a2 eS . - 27,922 ‘ 
15 Free ee . - 29,028 tae 
11 Smaller “ - - - 27,830 Bic. 
‘ 29 ow 


15 Larger 
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8 Smallest - - - 2 
18 Largest “ - - - 29,078 j 
Every one of these fractions is decidedly. lesg 
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than half the ratio; and they are all nearly equal. 
The number of Siates having very large fractions 
is six: of these, one is in New England, one in the 
Middle States, two are in the South, and two in the 
West, Four of these States—New York, Ohio, 
North Carolina, and Kentucky—are large States, 
which suffer less from a large fraction than the 
small States. Of these, only one has a fraction as 
large as three fourths of the ratio. ‘There are ten 
States having fractions above half the ratio; and 
of these, three are in New England, two in the Mid- 
dle States, three in the South, and two in the West. 

On the whole, every thing is divided very equally, 
and the ratio is fully as favorable as that which 
makes a House of 271 members, besides being 
much nearer the size of the present House. ‘Tis 
is thirteen less; that is twenty-nine more. 

Of the ratios above 66,226, the next three give 
the South a large average fraction, and the fourth 
gives this both to the East and South. The next 
above that is 68,007, the one recommended by the 
committee of the House; to which the objection hase 
already been urged, that, although all the average 
fractions are small, that of the West is only about 
half the size of the others. In many respects this 
is, however, an excellent ratio. 

The oné above this—to wit, 68,586—has a smaller 
fraction, compared with the ratio, than any one in 
the whole list. Theaverage fraction for ihe whole 
Union is only 23,567, which is but litle more 
than one-third of the ratio. Only three States 
have very large tractions—one in the East, one in 
the South, and one inthe West. Qnly five of the 
States have fractions above half the ratio. By it, 
the average fraction for 

[he Eastern States is . - 

Middle ‘ - . - 
Southern “ - - - 27,142 
Western “ : - - 17,805 

And, though there is considerable disagreement 
between these fractions, yet they areallofthem small, 
and the ratio 68,536 is very favorable. 

Above these ratios, two or three other good ones 
may be had; but they get farther and farther from 
the number of the present House. The round num- 
bers of 68,500, 68,000, 66,200, and 56,200, will give 
the same asthe ratios in the table. If justice to all 
the sections and interests of the country is to be fol- 
lowed, one of these is the ratio which will be 
adopted. The first two are to be found in the ta- 
ble of the Secretary of State, (document No. 23,) 
and the members and fractions can be seen by re- 
ferring tothat. For the other two, the foregoing 
tables (B andC) are calculated. 

I now present for your consideration, Mr. Chair- 
man, a similar comparative estim7te of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the ratio 60,500, which, 
bya vote, the committee have seemed disposed to 
adopi. It was done, I think, without due reflection; 
certainly without discussion or examination. It 
will be found to be in violation of every rule of 
equality and fairness, admitted by the commiltee to 
be just. Sir, it cannot be defended in argument by 
any one. By it, the following will be the resulis: * 


29,518 
19,016 





members. 


Nomber of 
Unrepresented 
fractions. 


Ratio of 60,500 


Unrepresenited 
fractions 


Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Massachusettes, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecucul, 
Vermont, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsy!vania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 


40 083 
3444 
6 43 
57.566 
35,482 
30,086 
38 694 
6,950 
20,365 
62.650 
57.906 
29.100 
30,767 


South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
28 | Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
49,915 | Tennessee, 
7,508 | Kentucky, 
10,036 | Ohio, 
39,007 | Indiana, 
16,547 | Mlinots, 
9,934 | Missouri, 
Virginia, 31,52 | Arkansas, 
North Carolina, 10 49.892 | Michigan, 
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On the ratio of 60,500, the average fraction for 
the whole Union is « - 98.715 
For 6 Eastern States - . 29.638 
4 Middle States - - 16,024 

8 Southern States - 32,394 

8 Western States - - 33,316 

11 slave States - - - 37,282 

15 others, including free States 22,500 

11 smaller States - - 33.341 

15 larger States - 26,123 

8 smallest States - 38,788 

18 larger States - 24,236 
smallest States - 36,461 

5 largest States - 17,555 
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Apportionmegt Bill— Mr. Cooper. 

Comment here is not called for. The inequality 
is apparent, and the want of fairness is too gross to 
be defended. The committee ought, therefore, to 
recede from this ratio, and substiiute a better. 

{Here Mr. Mason of Maryland asked Mr. 
Cooper what objection there was to the number of 
62,017.) 

Mr. Cooper replied: By reference to table A, the 
objections are seen atonce. The second and third 
requisites of a good ratio are violated. The fourth, 
also, is violated. It is also true that, by that ratio, 
the gentleman’s own State happens to be the favored 
State. Conld that be the gentleman’s reason for 
proposing this numbér? 

[Here, also, Mr. Cowen, of Ohio, asked Mr. 
Cooper what would be the effect of a ratio of 
58,000. ] 

Mr. Cooper said it would violate three out of four 
of the just rules prescribed to govern us. 'Tennes- 
see would have thirteen members, and be the favored 
State. This ratio would violate the second and 
third cardinal rules prescribed as aforesaid. It 
would give large fractions to the East, Middle, and 
Southern sections; and would leave nine States 
with large fractions, It would, therefore, be a very 
unfair ratio, 

And now, sir, having answered in regard to these 
two ratios, I stand prepared, in a moment, to give 
a prompt answer, in like manner, to every number 
which any gentleman may name. 

It remains to be ascertained whether it be best to 
select a ratio with a view to diminish the size of this 
House, or not. For myself, sir, 1 do not think it 
politic to diminish our numbers. Neither dol deem 
it advisable greatly to increase it. To carry it to 
two hundred and seventy-one would appear to be 
most advisable, mainly because you cannot get a 
fair and equal ratio till you reach that number. 

Much has been said on the question of a large or 
a small House of Representatives. "What has been 
said, and what I can say, pro or con, could add 
nothing to the very able speeches long since record- 
ed and published on this subject. They are at every 
gentleman’s command. I will, therefore, not attempt 
to enlarge on this topic. 

One argument, however, used on this occasion in 
favor of a small House, I will here notice. It has 
been said— 

Ist. That a great evil exists at this time, in the 
want of decorum, want of dignity, and the prostrate 
reputation of this House. 

2d. That this evil arises from the largeness of the 
number; and, therefore, to reduce it will remedy 
the evil. 

Sir, Ldiffer from those who take this view, both 
as to the cause and the remedy. Let me make that 
difference palpable; and appeal to you and this com- 
mittee, to all present as well as absent observers, to 
attest that Iam right. First, as to the cause: It is 
not your numbers. If it is, why is it that, when 
some great, absorbing, and commanding topic, new, 
little understeod by members, but big with impori- 
ance, is presented, the noise and confusion cease? 
members crowd back to their seats, and remain 
quiet; all are silent, save one, who speaks whilst 
others listen? Why is it, then, that the buz, 
the chat, and the din of voices are not heard? 
Why is it, then, that the Speaker’s mallet is 
still, and his voice is not raised, erying order? 

Ii is because the impulse of the moment has pro- 
duced /hat effect which your moral force and sense 
of propricty are too weak to make Aabilual. That, 
without which there can be noorder, no decorum, no 
deliberation, no dignity—I mean, personal ailention. 
It has, by the impulse of the moment, been arrested 
amongst the members. Hence the agreeable effect. 
So long as this impulse shall abide to enchain that 
attention, the effect continues; but no longer. Impulse, 
like the tide, ebbs and flows: at the ebb, all is Zist- 
lessness, inatlention, and noise; those who would 
hear, cannot, And, finally, these, to relieve them- 
selves of the pain and anxiety which habits of at- 
tention inflict, in a strife to hear when every thing 
is audible, but nothing can be heard, cease their 
vain efforts and relax into indifference. 

Let the hand of death strike amongst us—let his 
silent steppings be traced in this Hall, and his pros- 
trate victim, chilled by his icy fingers, be brought 
and laid before us—let mourning friends, attending 
around, covered with habiliments of wo, sit with 
their heads hanging low, and their faces looking 
down—let the Chaplain ascend the desk, and there 
perform his solemn duty;--who has not realized 
that order then prevails—that silence reigns, save 
from the sacred desk? Not a step is heard; not 
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even the stir of a single leaf in a book; all is si 
the corpse before us--so still, that the echo 
sigh may be heard from the remotest point jp 
circumference of this Hall. Why is it? Bee, 
the number is small? No, sir; self-respec 
spect for the occasion, the force of educaij 
the impulse of the moment, has arrested our aitp 
tion. Who of us, sir, has not felt, amidst the » 
rows of such moments, the relief which one jp 
spent thus in the hall affords him—-a relief a. 
ing from the consciousness which it brings that(y 
gress might be, in order, decorum, and commana; 
dignity, all that such an assemblage of free, 
should be;—that, for this purpose, we need only » 
abiding influence or power habitually to comps 
our own attention. 

The power and habit of attending to what js 
fure us, are indispensable to order here. Estabjg 
these, and you have decorum, deliberation, and 4 
nity. Without them, you may occasionally be; 
order; but you have no guaranty for it, ‘Unig, 
tunately, there is here (with a few honorable » 
ceptions) a great want of it. 

o think, Mr. Chairman, is laborious, \ 
bers of Congress are paid to think. To atten 
the thoughts of others is also laborious. To eg 
mand one’s own thoughts is very difficult, By 
commend one’s attention to the thoughts of oth 
who refuse or neglect all self-command, and scatis 
thoughts over every thing, and cover all party 4 
sire of crimination and recrimination, is nex 
impossible. 

We are paid for attention, as well as for this 
ing. The former is our duty, for order’s sake 
for nothing else. In discharging this duty, a hig 
duty will soon arise—the duty to suppress wha} 
not worth attending to. Discharging this, 
relieve ourselves of the most Jaborious task of al! 
the labor of listening, where nothing can or og 
to be heard. But why «is it members do notgn 
attention habitually, since it would ensure orig 
To this there are several answers: 

Ist. It is very hard labor; and men hate tow 
by nature. Very few have conquered nature; 
this. 

2d. Few of us have risen so high in the intelly 
tual scale as to be able to command our own ata 
tion. 

3d. Very often much is said that will not payi 
the attention given to it, having for its object to 
up or pull down a party—to make or defeat a Pr 
ident. 

4th. We do not appreciate the obligation habit 
ally to attend to what goes on, whether interest 
or not, to the end that order may he presem 
You have good rules. You choose a Speaker, # 
rely on him to keep order. He decides accor 
to your rules. If it suits party, well; if not, yous 
peal, and reverse it by your votes. To-morroy 
decides as you determined on appeal. If it si 
well; if not, you reverse that. hi is the misfora 
of some, that all share somewhat in the distr 
which a majority may bring upon this body. a 
even of reading and thinking “mean, look 10 
agents of disorder and discredit, with a vieF 
hold such responsible. 

But there is another cause of the evil whith 
are dwelling upon to be found in the subject 
of the speeches delivered in this House. Moret 
half the time it relates not in the remotest degrt 
the subject before the House. It is not intendel 
aid our investigations, and to cast light befott 
It is not even designed for the ear of those ™™ 
duty it isto give attention. It is intended tor! 
people at home; has reference to some foreign" 
connecied with party warfare—the resultofat™ 
dential election—who shall go in or out. [is 
dressed not even to the reason of those for wi 
is intended, but {to their passions and prejii 
and is designed to excite them to action by im} 
which bid reason defiance. It goes = s 
sumption that the people are without reflectiat 
reason; that they prefer the blind guides whic 
sion and prejudice erect; that they cam be p® 
with what stullifies them; and are made vi 
arguments which are based on a supposition 
ignorance. c ; 

What, sir, has been, what continues to be, de 
fect of such practice? The people are red 
the alternative of thinking that they themsel"® 
the weak, the ignorant and stultified beings 
thus assumed to be; or else that Congrés 
adopts or tolerates the evil practice) is 
less, and degraded. ; . 
Self-love, as well as truth and justice, fom 
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conclusion. The second is adopted, as matter 
ofnecessity: and, as I said before, individual mem- 
hers, as Well as minorities, whose sense of propriety 
snd decorum— Whose regard for your rules—whose 
for themselves, the House, and the people, 
er not permit them. to participate, by precept or ex- 
ample, in this evil practice—share the discredit 
hich is visited on the mass. 
The effect of such habits on the country at this 

uncture is enhanced, unfortunately, from the fol- 

ing cause : For some years past, the people have 
been taught to believe, by a very large, talented, and 
ble party, that in Government, and, of 
course, in Congrats, there existed great corruplion, 
wilfulness, and degeneracy—that this ought, and 
might be, reformed. That a change of Adminis- 
ration would, by substituting new agents, effect it. 
The people, having no motive but to do right, when 
rly advised; knowing, in part, that some of 
those charges were true of former Administrations, 
because more or less true of every Administration, 
being one of the inherent-evils of all government,) 
ye full credit to what was told them, and fully 
confided in the pledges of reform. What do they 
see? Sit, I mean no reflection; I wish not to enter 
jnto partisan feelings; I have a higher object. 
What do they experience? Why, more noise, more 
disturbance, more quarrelling, more speeches, aside 
from the subject, for home consumption, than here- 
tofore. They are disappointed in your conduct, as 
well as in your measures. ‘The consequence is, 
that, being disappointed in those, the last promoted, 
the objects of their faith and confidence; being 
taught not to trust their opponents, lately removed, 
they have now no objects of faith, no agents to con- 
fide in. 

Sir, you succeeded in discrediting your ptedeces- 
sors, and, through them, their measures. "This mis« 
ehief has been greatly augmented by discrediting 
yourselves; for you have said here harder things 
of each other than you could say of your oppo- 
nents. 

How is the evil to be remedied? By reducing 
your numbers in this hall? No, sir. Half the 
number you now have, influenced by such prinei* 
les of action, and indulging in such habits, will 
fo more harm, because more efficient for mischief. 
A larger number, even if acting under the same 
influences, would do less mischief, because, from 
necessity, they would move more slowly. 

Sir, you have sometimes submitted to hear this 
place calied a “ Bear Garden,” (I neither adopt nor 
excuse such comparisons,) owing to the scenes of 
confusion and disorder which have prevailed. If, to 
reform this, you Jessen the number, without also 
reforming the habits of the few, you still have no 
less a “ Bear Garden,” although you may have re- 
duced the number of cubs. 

A third cause of the evils incident to the main 
one, exists in the structure of the hall, and the fur- 
niture placed in it.- This, however, will vanish the 
moment the main one shall be removed. 

But the inguiry still arises, How shall the exist- 
ing evil be reformed? How shall! order and deco- 
rum be preserved? How shall we restore the lost 
dignity and moral power of Congress? I answer, 
neither by increasing nor diminishing the number. 
It can only be done by cultivating habits of attention 
to the business in progress; by discussing topics with 
teference to the firs principles of truth and right, 
enforced by arguments addressed to reason. 

By this, you will economize time, and save the 
public money; you will reform the evil, and cor- 
rect abuses; you will restore the dignity of Con- 
gress, as well as increase its capacity for usefulness, 
as the first legislative council in the world. Thus, 
sir, you will dernonstrate to the people that they are 
elevated, dignified, and ennobled, by the command- 
ing moral force of their Representatives. 

tis in view of this, sir, as well as to show def- 
erence to trath, justice, and equality, that I have 
labored to recommend to your consideration four 
cardinal axiomatic rules, which should govern us 
in fixing a ratio of representation in obedience to 
the Constitution. It is in obedience to these rules 
that I have urged the adoption of the ratio of 56,276. 
Whether Lam right or not in supposing that this is 
the one, for the certainty of it, let me invite its pa- 
tent examination. Above all, let ine invite the 
committee now to begin the work, by a faithful ap- 
plication of the only rules which ail acknowledge 
to be just; and, whatever may be the result, I, for 
one, will adopt it. This is the only wise course— 

only one which can demonstrate to the world 
that we will yield to the moral force of truth and 
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justice. Let us set the example. It will command 
attention; it will add force to what we do; it will 
give vigor and freedom to our thoughts, and 
strength to our arguments; it will keep quiet our 
consciences, give health toour bodies, and gladness 
toour hearts, I therefore urge it, by every consid- 
eration—intellectual, moral, social, and politica). 
Finally, I urge it by considerations arising out of 
the obligations we owe to the supreme law of the 
Union. 


SPEECH OF Mr. WISE, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In the House of Representatives, April 30, 1842.—On 
his motion to print the President’s message com- 


municating the reports of the commissioners 
respecting the custom-house at New York. 


The message of the President, transmitting, in 
cowpliance with the resolutions of the House of 
the 9th of February and the 29th of April, the re- 
porisof Messrs. Kelley and Steuart and Poindexter, 
on the affairs of the New York custom-house, hav- 
ing been read— 

Mr. WISE moved that the message and the ac- 
companying documents be printed. 

{Here it was suggested to Vir. Wise, by several 
gentlemen, that Mr. Poindexter’s report was al- 
ready ordered to be printed, and that it was unne- 
cessary to print it twice.] 

Mr. Wise replied to this suggestion, that the 
House had ordered Mr. Poindexter’s report toa 
commitiee of the House to be printed, but had never 
ordered. his report to the President of the United 
States, who had appointed him, to be printed. Non 
constat that his report to the committee was the 
same as that tothe President. If his reports, con- 
sisting of his own reports proper and accompany- 
ing papers, were the same, they might wel] be con- 


solidated into one edition, to save expense ; but, if || 


different, both should be printed, in order that the 
difference between them might be seen. At all 
events, the papers which the House had ordered 
to be printed were not those sent to us by the Pres- 
ident, and were no pari of his message ; and if the 
House was to print that message at all, it ought to 
be printed and published as it was sent. It ought 
notto be mutilated. If the House should strike 
out of the accompanying documents the report of 
Mr. Poindexter to the President, as sent by the 
President to the House, and print and attach to the 
President’s message the paper which the Commit- 
tee on Public Expenditures has reported as Mr. 
Poindexter’s repcrt to them, and not to the Presi- 
dent, the message wil! be no longer the President's 
message, but a mutilated copy of it, made up by the 
House itself afier being sent here. 


Mr. Wiss said that nothing could better illustrate 
the impropriety of the course pursued by the Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditures than this very point 
of printing. They, whose duty it was to study and 
réport upon a reduction of extravagance, had now 
given a fat job to the public printer of the House, 
by creating a tecessity for double expense. This 
shows, too, that they ought to have waited for the 
Executive—either the President or the Secretary of 
the Treasury—to communicate Mr. Poindexter’s 
report under the resolves of the House, and then 
they would have been certain to obtain the identi- 
cal report which was made to the authority whence 
the commission derived its existence and its power 
to report atall. Now, sir, we have Mr. Poindex- 
ter’s report to the committee, and Mr. Poindexter’s 
report to the President, as two different things 
altogether. And I protest that the one shall not be 
taken and prinied for the oiher. If other gentle- 
men choose to print, as apart of the President’s 
message, what de never sent to this House, I will 
not; but will print the mes-age which he bas sent 
to us, as he sent it, without adding to it or taking 
from it one jot or tittle. Any other course than 
this will be to change, by adding and falsifying, or 
by suppressing and mutilating, this message. 

The President has been charged on this floor 
with a disposition to “‘ suppress” and also to ‘‘ garble” 
this report of Mr. Poindexter. This is the sole 
excuse for bringing it into this House, as it bas 
been, in the teeth of all precedent, and in viola- 
tion of the most ordinary observances of decorum 
due from one co-ordinate department of the Govy- 
ernment to another. The excuse of delay in trans- 
mitting itto the House is swept away, sir, by the 
very appearance of the pile of voluminous docu- 
ments on your table. T'wo of the commissioners 
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reported on the 14th of January; and I submit it to 
any member of this House, who attends to any 
daties here worth his pay, and who has not such 
onerous duties to perform as either the President 
or the Secretary, whether he could have digested 
even that one report from the ltth of January, to 
say nothing of Mr. Poincexier’s 394 folio pages, 
handed.in no earlier than the 20th inst. And, sir, 
not only are there three reports already made, with 
anenormous journal ot proceedings and minutes 
of correspondence, but the commissioners are still 
engaged in other important reports yet to be made. 

Sir, I wonder if the Committee on Public Expen- 
ditures read the one report of Mr. Poindexter itself, 
before they handed it into the House and reported 
upon its vast importance, and that it was worthy 
of printing! I am informed that they did not read 
it. 

[Here Mr. Sraniy spoke across the House, and 
said that the information was false 

Mr. Wise. I cannot undertake 
it be true or false, but I can give 
my authority. A member in his place assered 
this to be the fact, aloud, in the hearing of the 
House the other day, and his declaration was not 
contradicted. Here ig his remark : 

{Mr. Wise then read from the Intelligencer the 
following extract from the report of remarks on 
the 29th instant: “It would not perhaps be dec-~ 
orous for him (Mr. Wise) to inquire, while they 
were censuring the President for not having read, 
considered, and communicated this report in seven 
days, (Sabkath included—i, e. six days,) whether 
they (the committee) had read it themselves ? 

“Mr. Serica. They have not; they say in their 
report they have not.”] 


Mr. Wise. The gentleman from Kentueky (Mr. 
Sericc] is my authority, sir, then, for the fact that 
the committee did not read this report. The alle- 
gation or doubt is, not whether some one or two or 
more members ever read this report, but whether 
the committee ever read it?) Was it ever submitted 
and read, and considered and discussed in full com- 
mittee, either of nine ora quorum? I now submit 
that question to the chairman, {Mr. Sranty,]} and 
pause for a reply. 

Mr. Stanty said, in his seat, that he would re- 
ply at the proper time. 

Mr. Wise. Ithen ask any one member of the 


to say whether 
the gentleman 


.committee other than the chairman—TI turn from 


him, and inquire of any other gentleman of the 
committee— Was this revort ever read in the commit- 
tee? [After a pause, Mr. Wise proceeded :] 


Silence! dead silence! Sir, when Mr. Jefferson 
was President, with a Demucratic majority at his 
back, one of his wise maxims was, ‘* A majority 
should vole ; let the minority debate.” Anda very 
celebrated judge cf Virginia, who wasa Federalist, 
and wrote a delence of the alien and sedition laws, 
wrote a pamphlet on this text, under the signature 
ot Tacitus, and discussed what he called Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s “ argument of silence.” He examined it 
caretully, and extracted much from the “ argumeni 
of silence.” He showed that it implied many things 
and much pregnant matter. What now are we to 
infer from this “ argument of silence?” What does 
jt contain and whatimply? That the committee 
cannot—or it would, of course—lay claim to the 
merit of having read this report before it reported 
it to the House and moved that it should be printed? 
That it did blindly ask the House to do—it knew 
not what? Let the House and the people jtidge 2 
Certain it is, that the House, without reading Mr. 
Poindexter’s report, or knowing what it was, did 
order it to be printed, and refused to reconsider 
that order; and now all we ask is, that the whole 
reports, with all the evidence, shall also be printed 
and published, and go forth together, to be com- 

ared and judged of impartially by the whole 

ouse and the whole country. Certainly this is 
fair, and I cannot eee the object of genile- 
men in endeavoring this evening to adjourn with- 
out sending the President’s whole message to the 
printer, unless their object be to forestall public 
sentiment by printing Mr. Poindexter’s report first 
—to print only one report out of three or four—to 
dea! partially and unjustly between the commis- 
sioners and those whom they respectively crimin- 
ate and exculpate. ; 

But, sir, the delay of this report has been suffi- 
cienly disenssed. I desire to defend the Presi- 
dent and bis friends on this floor from the ground- 
less and false imputations that they desired to sup- 
press this report; that he desired to garble it, and 
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wanted the report for his own “individual use;” 

that he had advanced the heresy that this House 
or Congress have nothing to do with the abuses 
- and frauds of the custom-house and the malfeas- 
i ance of its officers; and that his friends here were 

opposed to printing Mr. Poindexter’s report. 


Now, sir, in the first place, who instituted this 
very commission to inquire into and ferret out and 
expose frauds and abuses in the custom-house ? 
\ The President of the United States. He is the 
a very author of the investigation, the very appoint- 
is ing power of Mr. Poindexter. He is first arraigned 

for an assumption of authority in creating the 


te! commission, and then, in the same breath of the 


3 dent himself shall in person ferretthem out 1? 


% under 


S29 Well, sir, they did. 
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same accusers, denounced with the desire to sup- 
ress, hinder, and delay the labors and reports of 
bis own creature! Now, sir, his desire must have 
been strong to have this investigation, if he ap- 
pointed it without power, or stretched his authority 
to obtain it, And is this consistent with the charge 
that he desired no fruits, no results from it? But 
he had power to appoint it. It is a power which 
has roperly and necessarily been exercised from 
the foundation of the Government, by every Presi- 
dent who has ever filled the office. The Consti- 
tution requires the President pot only to see that 
the laws are faithfully executed, but it requires 
him from iime to time to recommend to Congress 
such measures as he deems expedient and proper. 
How can he perform these constitutional duties 
wnless he has agents—the eyes and the arms of the 
Executive, as Mr. Madison called them—to pro- 
ee cure information and facts for him to communicate 
to Congress? There is no.other proper officer to 
pefform these duties but himself; and will gentle- 
men let frauds and abuses go on until the Presi- 
Does 

; not each House of Congress exercise this power 
a for itself? and is either House clothed with more 
power than an entire department of the Govern- 
ment, co-ordinate with the whole Congress itself 
the Constitution? These commissioners 
are not officers, it is true; but they are legitimately 
commissioners, standing in the same necessary rela- 
tion to the Executive as committees do to this House. 
Having the power, then, and there being a necessi- 
ty for its exercise, the President did exercise it. 
And now the accusation is, that he meant, by insti- 
luting the commission, to swypress Us reports. 


But gentlemen say that his friends on this floor 
resisted the printing of Mr. Poindexter’s report. 
But was this an -attempt to 
suppress even that reportalone, much less the labors 
of ihe whole commission? No. The report of 
Mr. Poindexter could not be suppressed ; it was here 
in the House. Publication of it was already made 
by the report of it through the committee. The 
question simply was, whether the House would 
print it by its sanction before the other co-commis- 
, sioners’ reportscould come in. Tai was the issue, 
2 and the sole issue. The question was, whether the 
€, Hiouse would give Mr. Poindexter the start in the 
‘4 race before the other commissioners to the goal of 
5 public opinion. ‘The House was simply told, “ This 
report comes in improperly.” Mr. Poindexter 
aD himself has caused, and he alone caused, all the 

. delay in communicating the labors of this commis- 
sion to Congress, The two other commissioners 
reported as far back as the Llthof January; in jus- 
tice to him, their reports were withheld until his 
2 shoald be ready, in order that his might not be fore- 
stalled in public opinion. Now, he attempts to do 
the very injustice to the other commissioners which 
he would bitterly have complained of if it had been 
practised towards him, and which was not allowed 
to be practised towards him. His report was not 
ie: tinally made until the 20th instant, and it was very 

voluminous. It implicates not only “ custom-house 
rogues,” but his co-comissioners themselves, and a 
large class of gentlemen and interests, of character 
and capital, in the Eastern States. It was one only 
of three or four reports. It was not the report of 
ihe commission or commissioners; it was in part 
i only, and “ex parte!” The question was, shall 
ae such a paper be prinfed—not suppressed ; or shall it 
is wait until its co-reports in fullcome in? Now, sir, 


eae BA es 


i th what did justice and truth, and the character of 
18s. persons involved, and the honor of this House, and 
pe the interests of the people, North and South, require ? 
hey I submit the question to every fair man, whether 
i x4 the proper course for this House to pursue was not 
oa to postpone its printing until the Executive should 
ee answer or refuse to answer the calls of this House 
. and the Senate? Yet the friends and representa- 
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tives of the co-commissioners, (Messrs. Kelley and 
Steuart,) and the friends and representatives of the 
character and interests of the manufacturers of the 
East, who are arraigned by Mr. Poindexter for 
bribing and corrupting the appraisers and other 
officers of the New York custom-house to destroy 
the foreign commerce in woollens, were found vo- 
ting to give this report of Mr. Poindexter the start of 
the other reports and evidence, which contain the 
exculpatory and vindicatory as well as the crimi- 
nating matter of the investigation! Sir, I mean 
not to arraign them for doing so. They are the 
proper judges of their own mode of representing 
their own constituents and their character and in- 
terests. [i is not for me to judgethem. They did 
right, perhaps, situated as they were, and I perhaps 
would have done the same. I discharged a duty 
which I owed alike to all the people and their 
Representatives on this floor, by informing them 
that this report, which they had never read, and 
could never have read, contained much accusatory 
matter of their people, and struck a fatal blow at 
their pride as well as their property. This was all 
I meant to do. I did no more, and left it to them to 
take what steps they pleased. The accusations of 
Mr. Poindexter’s report stared them, then, in the 
face ; and I say, perhaps it was proper for those of 
the Massachusetts delegation who thought so to 
“meet,” as was said by the gentleman over the way, 
{Mr. Apams,] ‘the accusations face to face,” and to 
show no dread or withdrawal from them. But, for 
my part, my object was that of a tair and impartial 
judge in the case, not to allow any improper advan- 
tages to be taken of any one by any one; and I 
appeal to my friend, the Representative of Lowell, 
{Mr. Cusuine,] to say whether he understood me 
otherwise, as meaning to vaunt over the manufac- 
turers, instead of showing them fair play, and doing 
them impartial justice. 


[Here Mr. Cusnine rose and said that he under- 
stood Mr. Wise’s object, from the beginning, to be 
the same as his own—not to allow injustice or par- 
tiality to be practised towards any person or inter- 
est involved in the reports. ] 


Mr. Wise. Sir, my opinions are well known to be 
opposed to a protective tariff; but I could not wil- 
lingly see the grossest injustice done to the manu- 
facturers, by publishing and printing this attack, 
whether true or false, under the sanction of this 
House, upon their character and interests, without 
calling in all the reports and all the evidence in the 
case. I could not but warn the Representatives of 
manufacturers that if they should, by this partial 
printing of the reporis, give currency and credence 
to Mr. Poindexter’s statements, they would them- 
selves strike the most fatal stab atthe vitals of their 
own constituents, strengthen anti-protection preju- 
dices, and rear monuments to Mr. Poindexter on 
their own ruins of both character and manufactur- 
ing interests. If this was wanting in justice to the 
manufacturers, I confess that I did them injustice ; 
and if to print this report of Mr Poipdexter before 
that of Messrs. Stenart and Kelley came in, was 
“what you cal! the backing of thei friends, I know 
not what you will dencminate the opposition of 
their foes.” But, however justifiable the friends 
and representatives of manufacturers were in vo- 
ling to print merely, to show their proud defiance of 
accusation, still that does not excuse the committee 
who brought this report into the House before its 
ime; for, on the other hand, if the report be ever so 
moderate, temperate, and true, and if it be ever so 
essential that it should be believed, to guard the 
agricultural interests of the country, the manner ot 
its introduction into this House will deprive it of 
all its weight and influence. If true, nothing per- 
haps could better have served fraud and abuses than 
to bring it in at the back door, and to print it before 
its ime. Gov. Poindexter should havetaken better 
care of his matter than thus to have subjected it to 
the imputation of unfairness in advance: There 
was no desire to suppress it, but to give it its due 
weight, influence, and importance. 

But Gov. Poindexter himself has informed the 
House already, through me, that the Executive was 
not desirous to withhold his report. In his presence, 
I gave to you his excuse for Jetting the committee 
have possession of it—that he was served with a 
subpana duces tecum from the Speaker, which he 
submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, who, upon 
consultation, made no objection to his report being 
made. This is proof positive that there was no dis- 
position to withhold it from the House. 

But it has been said that the “moving cause” 
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with some gentlemen for bringin 
ter’s report in, was a letter from the President 
him. Let us examine it. It is an extract frome 
letter, said to be from the President—to whom : 
in reply to what, we are not informed. Gentlemen 
who so much dreaded and apprehended “ sarbline” 
of the report, have themselves “ garbled” a lee 
which, for aught we now know, was a wrlaats 
letter. Butlet that pass. What is it? 
“The commission on which, at my ow 
you and others consented to serve, w 
and the report of the commissionérs 
by me for my own information.” 
Sir, the words “for my own information,” of this 


Mr. Poindey. 


n request, 
Was llstituted, 
1S NOW Wanted 





sentence here quoted, in the report of the speech and wha 
from which I am reading, are printed ini small capj. sideratio 
tals. ‘They are made not only emphatic, but ver But th 
emphatic. They are not only italzcised, but made ider 
capital, in their offensive sense, to some gentlemen = thi 
Whether they are so in the manuscript of John Tyler ober 
I will not stop to inquire. But, suppose they are so: coal ‘ 
does that prove that the President wanted the re. = mis 
port for “Ais own individual use?” Are the terms eesidle 
in any sense synonymous? Can the first be made . Tsh 
to mean the last? He did want the report for his me 
“own information.” What then? Was it proper . art 
that he should be informed? For what purpose ? a tc 
Why, sir, all jaundiced construction vanishes jm. rhap: 
mediately, all foundation for misrepresentation re sen 
ceases al once, the very moment you read the very found t 
next sentence—next of kin to it: ene 
“Ido not doubt but that it will contain many he tep 
sugges'ions with regard to the custom- houses, and oress, 
the mode of transacting business most worthy To ge mailer 
RECOMMENDED BY ME TO Conaress.” yestiga 
Now, if gentlemen will underscore, italicise, and Perhaj 
romanise the words ‘‘to be recommended by me to urging 
Congress,” they will at once see, when the Presi. time ft 
dent wanted the report for his ‘own information,” in ord 
that he wanted the information for himself, in order recom 
to discharge his constitutional duty to “ recommend” {po 
“to Congress” such measures or suggestions as he or Co 
might deem “ worthy” or expedient and proper. Poind 
Suggestions respecting what? Suggestions with amon, 
regard ‘lo the custom-houses,” the first subject ; and only t 
suggestions with regard to “ the mode of transacting and 1 
business,” the second subject, for the consideration of the 0] 
Congress. Mark this, sir, whilst the charge is ley,) 
made against him that he has declared, in this tariff 
letter, that Congress has nothing to do with these turer 
and kindred subjects! And what is it with which appo 
he does say that Congress has “nothing” to do? toms 
The next sentence, sir, clearly shows, specifically this, 
and identically : wan 
“ And should it bring to my knowledge any facts agal 
implicating those now inoffice, toan extent or upon the | 
grounds requiring the Executive action in regard the | 
to them, [ shall, without any promptings by Con- evi 
gress, who have rightfully nothing to do with it, you 
discharge my duty tothe country without fear.” ther 
Now, sir, uf! gentlemen will take the pains to em- me 
phasize, italicise, or romanise, in like mann?r, firs’, whi 
the words “ Executive action,” and secondly the the 
words “ nothing to do with it,” they will see that so I 
far is the President from asserting that Congress Pr 
has “ nothing to do with” the custem-houses and the tro 
‘‘ mode of transacting” business there, or the frauds ed 
and abuses there practised, or the safe collection of ley 
the revenue, or the malversations and malfeasances au 
ot public officers, that he actually wants the infor- thi 
mation on these subjects to communicate it lo Con- of 
gress; but he says that, with the “ Executive action 0 
in regard to facts implicating those now in office, us 
Congress have rightiully nothing todo.” And is ty 
this not trae? Will any gentleman say that Con- ct 
gress may direct the President to remove any par- le 
ticular executive officer? No, sir; in this respect 0 
he must do his duty under his responsibility to the f 
power of impeachment. ; : 
But gentlemen infer most heinous heresies from v 
the last sentences of this garbled extract: t 
“That I have, for a cousiderable time, most anx- t 
iously desired the report to be made, I will not deny. 
Whether, when made, [ shall deem it best to com- } 
municate the entire report to Congress, or other- 
wise make it public, or content myself with adopt 
ing its recommendations, and urging them upon 
the deliberations of Congress, will be for my own 
| 


decision; as also will be the time and occasion for 
making it.” 

He herein shows his anxiety that the report 
should be made. But the offence is, that he should 
say, when made, that he wpuld undertake to judge 
whether itshould be sent in whole or in partto 
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face to face and side by side, with Governor Poin- 
dexter? Was he to be condemned, because he 
Was favorable to the protection of domestic indus- 
ry, vitally at stake in the charge of corruption 
against all its leading advocates and proprietors? 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
ad seemed to infer, or to desire to make the impres- 
Sion, that the President had appointed Governor 
Oindexter for the express purpose of making an 
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We know not which is either. For this reason, 
they should have both been started forth together, 
in order that truth might be ever presentto prevent 
ihe mischiefs of error, before mischief was done. 


But, certainly, if there be any error in this report 
of Mr. Poindexter, the Committee on Pubiic Ex- 


penditures have given it the start of its correction 
by the course they have pursued. 
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ler. ,or content himself with merely adopt- the report of the latter, before the reports of the | of departments and their officers were examined 
t to is recommendations, and urging them upon former came in, complained of the gross a || touching all papers on file in the departments of an 
Ma he deliberations of Congress. Now, sir, has he done to the former by the latter, and by the House || official character; and the ground was maintained, 
, OF sot this power of deciding upon the whole matter to the manufacturers. For informing the gentle- that the committees of this House had the power 
nen espressly by the Constitution? Article 2d, section man that his constituents—not his colleagues and || to examine any public archive or record. But fur- 
ng” qi, Constitution of the United States, says : himself—were assailed, I am assailed ; and for not || ther than this, none at that day ever went or ever 
tle \pfe shall, from time to trme, give to Congress in- communicating an anti-protective tari! report be- thought of going. . 
rate jrmation of the stute of the Union, and recommend fore its co-reports—and, it may be, its pro protection And, sir, in reply to the position which I assumed 
io their consideration such measures as he shail reports—came in, the President is to be assailed. || in another debate the other day—that, whilst the 
est, udge necessary and expedient. 2 : The last who ought to assail him for this are the calls of the House on the President and Secretary 
led, * Gentlemen may quarrel with this part of the Con- manutacturers; and I do not believe that they will. of the Treasury were pending for these reports, 
ted gitution, as they do with the veto power, if they He has shown them no favors, it is true, but he the committee who reported the first call of the 
yil); bat there it is, engrafted with this power of || would notconsenttodo them injustice. How should Mh ot February last was funclus officio, and had no 
his jeciding what information the President will give, || he suppress Poindexter’s report in order ¢o injure right, afier the House took the matter in its hand, 
ch snd what measures he will recommend to the con- them? ‘That is astrange posture of the case. He to be dogging at the heels of the Secretary, (as was 
pis sideration of Congress, has himself ever been opposed to a protective tariff, stated in its own report, which I read,) to inquire of 
ery But the truth is, sir, that I do not believe that the laid for protection alone; but he has been fearless him whether or when he was going to answer the 
ide President means in this letter either to affirm or and liberal in recommending a large revenue tariff || call. A gentleman took occasion to say of Reu- 
en, deny this constitutional power. ‘This letter, as we —necessarily large, because of the large amount ben M. Whitney, when he was before an investi- 
ler sre told by the gentleman from New York, [{Mr. of current expenses, public debt, and public de- gating committee in 1836, of which Mr. Garland 
0: Linx,] “is part of a correspondence between the fences—and the principle of discriminating duties | (James Garland, of Virginia) was chairman, that 
re. commissioner (Governor Poindexter) and the within the bounds of, and incidental to, revenue pur- ‘he had not been dogged to the door of the com- 
ms President, and forms a part of the report.” Now, poses. This is sufficient for home industry; and || mittee-room, but, when inside, he had been dull- 
de sir, I should like to be informed whether the letter satisfactory, I believe, to all the moderate and more | dogged with a vengeance.” Now, sir, this is an 
his of Governor Poindexter (to which this is a reply) liberal manufacturers. The President has shown old charge of those who then tried to smother up 
er is part of the report? The subject-matler of that no dispasition toattack them or to injure them in any abuses, and to bring into contempt those who tried 
e? lelter, to which this is a reply, if produced, would, way ; hor have his friends anywhere, nor will they. to expose them. It now comes from one of those 
m- rhaps, much qualify and explain the meanirg of On the contrary, it was to prevent injury to them who defended formerly the course pursued towards 
on the sentence in this extract. Perhaps it would be that we opposed the printing of an attack upon W hitney—those who always branded the imputa- 
ry found that the real question between this commis- them until their defence could be printed too. And | tion upon Mr. Peyton as false and unfounded. It 
sioner and the President was not so much whether the President has rather been complained of by || is now an attack upon an absent and honorable 
by the report should be made to or withheld {rom Con- some of his anti-protective tariff friends, for lean- man; it is no atiack upon me. Balie Peyton was 
nd sess, in whole or in part; but whether certain ing rather too much in favor of protection to man- insuiied first in the committee room by a rude and 
BE mailer, peccant or not—relevant or not to the in- ufacturers. For my part, I have no complaints of insolent witness— 
yestigauion—should enter into the report at all? him to make on this score. I approve the position {Here Mr. ANDREWS called to order for irrele- 
id Perhaps it might appear that the President was he has taken on this point—to look well to the rea vancy, and the Speaker interposed. ] 
to urging earnestly that the report should be made in wanis of the Government first; not tu exceed these Mr. Wise, after some interruption, proceeded. 
i- time for him to communicate it fully to Congress, wants, bat to raise ample revenue for them; and, He said he was showing that there was no prece- 
o io order that it might act this session; that he even in doing so, to benefit all portions and all interests dent in the case cited by another gentleman. No, 
er recommended some subjects of investigation to be of the country to the greatest possible extent, and sir; no parallel at all. The honorable Balie Pey- 
e tponed for that purpose, so anxious was he to do no injury, if possible, to any portion or interest ton, whose resentment to an insult whilst in the 
1e or Congress, in fact, to have the report; that Mr. whatever. If this is opposition or favoritism to discharge of his duty had been referred to, was a 
r. Poindexter was offering excuses for his delay; that, manufacturers and tariff interests, why the Presi- man of courage, who did whatever he did with a 
h among other obstructions, he had to encouuter not dent and his friends are either their friends or foes, grace, as well as firmness and manliness, which 
id only the influence and action of the custom-house just as gentlemen please. But that we are enemies of always excited the respect, if not the admiration, 
g and the manufacturers, but he was obliged to meet manufacturers, because we refuse to print and pub- of friend and foe. If he was comparable at all to 
if the opposition of his co commissioner, (Mr. Kel- lish ex parte reports against them, and their honor a dog, it ee enough to compare him to the 
is ley,) whom he charged with being a “high-pressure and interests, is not trne, either in fancy or in fact. better sort of the canine species. Whenever he 
s anf” man, under the influence of the manafac- Sir, if the manufacturers are injured or wound- seized, he — om, tnd “he Oe without barking. 
e wrers, and bribed by Mr. Curtis, the collector, by a4 ss dike: Dee, tte “thie || If he ever “bull dogged,” he never “fice-dogged 
h appointing his brother-in-law to a place in the cus- “se — = Ae yap vo : Pe Pres; = ae any one. 
} toms. Perhaps he wanted to know whether all ee eee a ae a "agg? Aen ee Here Mr. Wise was again called to order. } 
.. : his friends—it was not I who did it. There wasa . 
y this, and nore, should enter into the report, and ee : : He continued, by sayingthat he had now accom- 
coal ident’s j 7 gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hupson] on lished his object in defending the President and 
wanted the Presi ent’s influence and backing the committee who brought this report into the pis - ee eS a 
f against all persons whom he accused. Perhaps ° 5 3 is friends from all the groundless imputations 
S he Presid we a ti of ps House. He can best tell whether he approved of which had been cast upon them, which he [Mr 
a he resiGemt Chose not [0 judge at all of any of the proceeding, in whole or in part, or not. [ only Wise] brief Selealeee ssnak taten soa Sle tanae: 
4 the parties—triers or tried —until he should see the iknow and say that some one is to blame forthe VISE Vv P ; S seat, 
‘ evidence e one os ney only, “Make partiality which has been manifested, and for the = 
, fear reports, gentlemen; twill take sides with nei- l! preference which has been given to Mr. Poindex- REMARKS OF Mr. POPE, 
ca a A a eee oan aa; ee ter and to his reportoverMr. Kelley and his report. OF KENTUCKY. 
what sh il b de y d r ik ta hee That, in the race to get before the country under In the Howse of Representatives, April 29, 1842— 
: they aie = ORS OF EO Gane Wie teem Wan the sanction of Congress to print, Mr. Poindexter On the apportionment bill. xl 
: Perhaps this has had good jockeys to give him the start ahead. || The House having resolved itself into Committee 
erhaps this, and more, would appear : that the That is not the fault of the President or his friends. of the Whole on the state of the Union, and the 
: Fradident meant merely tostand aloot from the con- || Mr. Poindexter valued properly the advantage of amendment directing the several States to adopt 
toversies and challenges which, I am told, have pass- the first impression on the public mind. I do not the district system for Representatives to Con- 
S ed between Governor Poindexter and Alfred Kel- mean to say that his report is error, or that Mr. ress being under consideration— 
™ eer he chose to take sides with neither; Kelley’s report istruth. I mean nottojudgebetween Mr POPE uddressed the committee as follows: 
and the House will say whether he was rightin || them until I read and compare them; but Gover- Mr. Cuatrman: No gentleman in this House is 
- this. And who is Alfred Kelley? A gentleman nor Poindexter knows well that, even if error gets less disposed to scuffle for the floor, or waste time 
: oom standing, I am informed, in the State of |] the start of truth, it is long before it is overtaken; || jn debate, than myself; nor would I now trouble the 
Ohio. Was he not entitled to fairness and impar- and never until mischief, to some extent, has been committee with a single word on the question pend- 
: uality both from the President and the Whig par- done. The great moral picture of Truth and Er- ing, but for the peculiar character and novelty and 
y Sepecrane.* He wes a Whig himself, after |}. ror is, that, whilst Error flies with swift destruction magnitude of the principle involved in the amend- 
certain gentlemen sown hearts— a Clay and a pro- . through darkness, Truth follows slowly far bend, ment. Although this Government seems to be na- 
lective tariff Whig. Was he not entitled to com- with torches tolight up the ruins in Error’s track. tional in some respects, yet it must be conceded 
| mon justice? Ought he not to have been heard, These reports may both be trath or both be error. that it is essentially, in all its leading features, a 


Confederate Republic. I am not, sir, nor ever 
have been, in the habit of substituting names or 
phrases for argument; and am never deterred from 
supporting a measure because it is in a reasonable 
degree Federal. But really I am not prepared to 
iake a dose so ultra Federal asthe one here pro- 
posed. Gen. A. Hamilton, one of the leading fra- 
mers and supporters of the Federal Constitation, 


among the first men of that or any other age, and 
said to be favorable to the greatest aceumalation of 
Federal power, did nvt contend in the convention, 
nor in his commentaries on the Constitution after- 
wards, for a power soextravagant as the one un- 
der consideration. The doctrines and arguments 
ofthe advocates of this amendment do not belong 
to the moderate Federal schoo}, but tothe ultra sect 
called Consolidationists, 


Sir, it has been said by a gentleman [Mr. Stan- 
Ly] that there is precedent for the course of his 
committee in the proceedings of committees of in- 
vestigation of which | was a member. I never 
was chairman of but one committee of investiga- 
tion—that of 1836; and I defy any gentleman to 
produce from the journal of that committee, now of 
record in the reports of this House, any precedent 
parallel with this case. No, sir; no. The heads 


allack upon the tariff interests; and he seemed to 
think that I especially desired to use the report of 
that commissioner to destroy the characters of his 
colleagues and his constituents. This is an egre- 
10s error. The President, in constituting this 

ard of commissioners, appointed two tariff (pro- 
lective tariff) men, and one anti tariff (or anti-pro- 
ction) on it. I, instead of favoring the printing of 
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According to thearticles of Confederation, (con- 
tinued Mr. P.,) by which these States were first as- 
sociated, each State was to appoint delegates to 
the General Congress—-not less than two, nor more 
than seven—in such manner as suited them best, 
without any control or interference on the part of 
Congress. In our present Constitution, adopted in 
1788 by the people of the several States, it is provi- 
ded in the first article that “Representatives and di- 
rect taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States, according to their respective numbers,” &c.— 
an enumeration to be made within three years after 
the first meeting of Congress, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years. The number not to 
exceed one for every 30,000; but each State to have 
at least one, and, until an enumeration should be 
made, the State of New Hampshire should be enti- 
tied to choose three, Massachusetts eight, &c. Ac- 
cording to this provision, the substance of which I 
have given, (said Mr. P.,) it will be perceived that 
the power to choose in such manner as they 
pleased, by the qualified voters in each State, was re- 
served to the States respectively, without controlon 
the part of this Government; but, on the principle 
of self-preservation, and to secure this Government 
from dissolution, the following clause, from abun- 
dant caution, was inserted in the fourth section of 
the same article, to wit: “The times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; ut the Congress may at any 
time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except 
as to the place of choosing Senators.” The power 
ot each Siate to choose the Representativesto which 
such State was entitled, according to their discre- 
tion, was full and complete without this provision; 
and this 4th section only enjoined on the States the 
duty of exercising the power in imperative Janguage. 
It says the States shall prescribe the times, places, 
and manner; whereas the word may is used in ref: 
erence to the power given to Congress. The au- 
thority to reguiate elections was left, and intended 
tobe left, with the States; and a contingent power 
granted to Congress tosecure the Government from 
dissolution, or, in the language of Gen. Hamilton, 
to give this Government the means of its own pres- 
ervation. He contends, in the 59th number of the 
Federalist, that if the control of the States was ex- 
clusive, a dissolution of the Union might be tke 
consequence, if the leaders of a few of the most 
important States should enter into a conspiracy to 
prevent an election. Mr. Hamilton, in this num- 
ber, says that the regulation of elections was in the 
first instance submitted to the local administrations; 
but the convention reserved to the national author- 
ity a right to interpose, whenever extraordinary 
circumstances might render that interposition ne- 
cessary to its safety. Mr. P. said he would like to 
know from the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Barnarp] whether he understood him to advance the 
proposition that Congress could rightfully inter- 
pose whenever the State regulations were not sat- 
isfactory to them? 


{Mr. Barnarp answered that he did.) 


Then, continued Mr. Pops, a to the gen- 
tlemau’s doctrine the opinion and exposition of 
Gen. Hamilton of this clause, when addressing the 
American people in 1788; and [also cite the author- 
ity of Col.Geo. Nicholas, associated with Mr. Mad- 
ison in the convention of Virginia. In the debates 
on this clause, in the convention of New York, Mr. 
Jay, afterward Chief Justice, and one of the found. 
ers and expounders of this Constitution, stated that 
the obvious meaning of this clause was, that if the 
States, by design or accident, should neglect to pro- 
vide for the election of Representatives, Congress 
should have power, to prevent a dissolution of the 
Union; and he believed such to have been the 
design of the Federal Convention. It must be evi- 
dent, notonly from the language used, but from the 
object in view, and the views presented by the authors 
of this instrament to the American people in 1788, 
when the subject was under their special considera- 
tion, that it was clearly understood, at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, that the power left 
with the States of regulating elections was not to be 
interfered with or controlled, unless a clear neces- 
sity should occur to authorize it, to preserve the 
Government; and it was never imagined that the 
States were bound to exercise the power in a man- 
ner satisfactory to a majority of Congress. The 
States are commanded ‘to exercise the power ac- 
cording to their own judement, and to suit the con- 
venience of their own people, and not to please a 
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dominant party in Congress. The practical and 
fair exposition of the meaning of thisprovision in 
the Constitution, as given by its leading authors in 
1788, and as understood and received by the people 
at the time of its adoption, and acquiesced in for 
more than half a century, ought notto be slightly 
departed from, to suit our arbitrary notions or our 
arty policy. No extraordinary circumstances 
lows occurred lately to call for the interference of 
this Government—which ought never to act, unless 
their agency is forced on them by a clear neces- 
sity. Ifthe argumentof acquiescence, stability, &c. 
was good in relation to the constitutionality of a 
bank, it ought to be deemed more conclusive in 
relation to a vital power reserved to the States, and 
over which a contingent and self-preserving power 
only was intended to be given. My impression is, 
(continued Mr, P.,) that, trom the commencement of 
the Government, some States have elected by gen- 
eral ticket, and others by districts. Double districts 
are sometimes made, to suit the population of cities 
and counues, where otherwise the counties would 
have tobe divided. Electors of President and Vice 
President have been elected by general ticket and 
by districts, single and double, according to the pol- 
icy and views of the States; and the States have 
ever deemed this power a part of their sovereignty, 
and the least interference on our part will be in de- 
rogation of that sovereignty. The idea suggest- 
ed by some, that the powers ofthe State and Fed- 
eral Governments are concurrent, seems to me ab- 
surd in the extreme. Our power is contingent only, 
‘The power is reserved to the States, as properly ap- 
pertaining to them; and the Constitution says they 
shall exercise it, but that Congress may make or 
alter their regulations. Now, mark the difference! 
The States shall—Congress may. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, (continued Mr. Popr,) 
when may Congress act? Will gentlemen tell me 
that Congress can rightly act, concurrently, and as 
a matter of course, with the States, or only when 
its action is demanded by necessity? Now, it 
seems to me that a small share of common sense 
and candor is all-sufficient to clear this question 
of doubt. This power of regulating the elections 
in each State belonged toeach State from the found- 
ation of the Government—is inherent and coeval 
with it. The States agreed to exercise the power ; 
the duty of doing so they have imposed upon them- 
selves by the use of the imperative word shall, 


I ask gentlemen, then, (contisued Mr. Popr,) 
whether this power properly belongs to the States or 
the Federal Government, orequally to both? Can- 
dor must constrain them to answer that it belongs 
to the States, and that the power of this Govern- 
ment is contingent only; and, if so, it can only be 
exercised when the law of necessity requires. So 
said Hamilton, Jay, Nicholas, and Mr. Madison; 
and such was the exposition and understanding of 
every friend to the Constitution in the several con- 
ventions which adopted it. Mr. Madison main- 
tained this power on the same ground that is assumed 
by Hamilton, Jay, &c. But, in answer to a ques- 
tion put to him in the Virginia convention, he says 
something about uniformity, directly at war with 
his main ground and that of his then political asso- 
ciates. That the States should act in a manner 
satisfactory to us, is preposterous in the extreme, 
and can have no countenance but in the consolida- 
tion school. 


Let us admit for a moment (continued Mr. Popr) 
thatan occasion has occurred to authorize Con- 
gress to act: how are they toact? Certainly by an 
exercise of the power themselves. | We must lay 
off the districts, and regulate the elections, and carry 
out the power without Stateagency. The members 
of the Confederation, by their compact, command 
each other to act; but whence do we derive the 


power to command the States to act, and instruct. 


them how to act?’ Their power over the subject is 
not derived from Congress. They exercise the 
power under the constitutional compact, according 
to their judgment and volition, or the mandate of 
the Constitution. Whence we get the power to issue 
our mandate to the States, Iam (said Mr. P.) ata 
loss to imagine. Ifthe powers are concurrent, the 
States must exercise them, or Congress must, or both 
must act; each Government must exercise the 
a and duties vested by the Constitution. 
zach must judge for itself. If a contingency has 
occurred to authorize our interference, we must 
act directly. Gentlemen had better consider well, 
(said Mr. P.,) before they adopt this amendment, 
how it isto be enforced, Suppose two or three or 
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more States should elect, as usual, by genera) tic 
or double or treble districts, to the next Con 
the number of Representatives allotted t 
this bill: would you, could you, prevent them fr 
taking their seats, armed with the certificates 
the Executives of the States, with broad seals & . 
It seems to me, Mr, Chairman, that nothing ‘could 
render a member more supremely ridiculous tha 
to make such a proposition. Congress has not ¢ Q 
ercised the power claimed; has laid off no district 
anywhere; fixed no time, place, or manner. hes 
done nothing authorized by the Constitution’ and 
yet undertakes to deprive several of the States of 
this Union of their representation on this floor 
Such an outrage on the part of a portion of this 
House would tend to that dissolution which this 
clause was intended to guard against. We must 
ourselves have Representatives elected, or Jet the 
States do it. The idea that we can inffict ong 
State a forfeiture of her representation for disobe. 
dience to our orders, which the Constitution no. 
where authorizes us to give, is too novel and ey. 
travagant to be tolerated for an instant, 


Permit me, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. P.) to 
present another view of this subject. If Congress 
can direct the States to elect by single districts 
it can direct them to elect by general ticke:, 
double districts, or treble districts; or it may direct 
part of a State to be laid off into single districts 
and the residue to be chosen by larger districts. as 
may best suit the policy of the dominant party in 
Congress; and the mannerof election will fluctuate 
with the change of parties, and will be a subject of 
perpetual controversy and party excitement in Con. 
gress; and, once establish the principle that Cop. 
gress has an unlimited control over elections, in 
accordance with the doctrine of the gentleman from 
New York, and this branch of State power, about 
which so much concern and jealousy were manifest. 
ed in 1788, is gone forever. 

With regard to the means necessary and proper 
to carry into effect the cardinal powers delegated 
to Congress, it is well known that I have never 
been an extreme strict constructionist ; but as to the 
rights of the citizens, and the powers reserved to 
the States, and which properly belong to them, [am 
a strict constructionist. And this distinction I took 
in my speech on the bank question, in 1811. Mr, 
P. said he had ever been tor holding sacred the 
line of demarcation between the powers left with 
the States, and intended to be exercised by them, 
and the agency of this Government; and that line 
ought never to becrossed but on the ground of self. 
preservation. The attempt to exercise the power 
contemplated in the amendment is wanton and 
dangerous in itstendency. The idea of uniformity 
is visionary and impracticable, and can never be 
enforced without an amendment to the Constitu- 
tien. And if it had been deemed so desirable and 
necessary, this uniformity would have been pro- 
vided for in the Constitution; but the wise framers 
of that instrument were aware that the difference 
of seasons and pursuits of the people in the differ 
ent States of the Contederacy rendered it impracti- 
cable to fix any rule that would be satisfactory. 
The different States had, by their constitutions, 
fixed their elections at different times; and they 
therefore deemed it wise and expedient to leave 
this whole subject with the States, subject only to 
the action of Congress when the salvation of the 
Union demanded it. Were it proper for us to in- 
terfere, I should like to have all the elections of 
members of Congress held in the month of April, 
after the termination of each Congress. Most of the 
States—all the large States—now elect by districts, 
except in cities which have more than sufficient 
for one member ; and most of the States, with any 
considerable number of Representatives, will con- 
tinue to choose by districts, and two or three small 
States only will adopt the general-ticket p'an. 
Nothing of sufficient importance has occurred to 
warrant this novel and extraordinary interference 
of Congress. Itis better to bear with some small 
inconveniences, than to impair the powers and vigor 
of the State Governments, which must ever form 
the great bulwarks of the public liberty agaist 
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I feel (continued Mr. P.) no particular concern 
about the fate of this question, so far as regards 
my own State, or other States in that section, because 
the district system prevails there. I am for a large 
representation on this floor, because it augments 
the power of the people, and adds strength to the 
Union. AndI am for the election by single dis- 
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sricts, and have contended for that system from my 
<t entrance Into public life. The question (said 
Mr. P.) naturally presented itself to the Conven- 
ijon, whether the power of regulating and provi- 
ding for the election of Representatives to Congress 
ought to be left with the States, or confided_to this 

vernment; and, without hesitation, the Conven- 
tion decided that the power should be reserved to 
the States, as more competent to judge and regulate 
the elections in their respective States than Con- 
ress could be over this extensive country ; anda 
contingent power only was granted to Congress, to 
be exercised when demanded by imperious neces- 


WT wee gentlemen (continued Mr. P.) to weigh 
well the consequences of our commencing this work 
of regulating elections. Once begun, Congress 
will be appealed to, from time to time, to changefthe 
times, places, and districts, to suit the policy of 
party. Let us not open a new subject of party con- 
troversy in the National Legislature. I protest 
said Mr. P.) against this uncalled-for inter/erence, 
and insist on leaving the power where it was placed 
at the beginning of the Government and has ever 
sinceremained. Thisamendment is ultra-Federal, 
and is contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, 
which negatives every implication of authority 
unlessclearly necessary and proper. 

In conclusion (said Mr. p) I must appeal to gen- 
tlemen of all parties to refiect before they pass the 
Rubicon, which, in relation to elections, so clearly 
separates the appropriate jurisdiction and duties of 
this Government from those of the States, 
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5 FINE ON GENERAL JACKSON. 


The Senate having resumed (as in committee of 
the whole) the consideration of the bill to refund 
to General Jackson the fine inflicted on him by 
Judge Hal!— 

Mr. CONRAD, being entitled to the floor, ad- 
dressed the Senate for upwards of an hour, ina 
speech cf which the following is a condensed out- 
line. He observed that, if the object of the bill 
were merely to refund to General Jackson a sum 
of money—if Congress had been asked to remit 
this fine on the grounds that fines are frequently 
remitted, not only by Congress, but by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to wit: that there had been 
a violation of law, unaccompanied by any evil 
intention, or the result of error or mistake;—or if 
called on to make an honorary donation to Gen- 
eral Jackson, as an additional mark of our grat- 
itude for his military services, he would most cheer- 
fullyhave voted for the bill. But this money was 
not claimed on either of these grounds; on the con- 
trary, the gentlemen who had advocated it had, one 
and all, disclaimed pu'tiog the claira on either of 
these grounds. They had said the money was no 
object; that the object of the bill was merely to 
Vindicate the character of General Jackson—to 
Wipe off,.as the gentleman from Missouri had said, 
“the last stain or censure vpon his fair fame.” 
Other gentlemen had all used similar language; and 
the gentleman from Pennsy!vania in particular, 
[Mr. Buctanan,]—who never meta difficulty, with- 
outat once grappling it by the horns—had made 
anelaborat: and able argument to prove that the 
proceedings of General’ Jackson had been strictly 
conformable to law; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the sentence pronounced on him for 
those acts was illegal and unjust, and the judge 
Who pronounced it was deserving of censure. 


The question, then, was one of principle; and, 
aftera lapse of a quarter of a century, Congress 
is called upon to reverse a judgment of a compe- 
lent tribuna!, on the ground of iis illegality. 

Gentlemen had said that this was no party 
question, and had deprecated the introduction of 
Party topics into this debate. He had no doubt of 

eit entire sincerity in these professions; but they 
Must at the same time candidly admit that this very 
question had always been one of controversy. In 

8 own State, in particular, it had given rise, at 
he time the events occurred, (o an angry discus- 
sion, He was, himself, too young at that time to 
lake any part in this discussion, or to entertain any 
other feeling for General Jackson than that of un- 
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qvalified admiration, and unmingled gratitude for | ings were offered up for the deliverance of the 


his great military achievement—a feeling which ten 
or twelve years of political opposition had damp- 
ed, bat not extinguished. 

There was another circumstance which s'ared us 
i» the face, and to which he could not shut his 
eyes; and this was, that this claim was not present- 
ed by General Jackson, but emanated from two 
Democratic Legislatures—those of Ohio and New 
York. Now, whatever respect he might entertain 
for the opinions of two such distinguished bodies, 
he doubted their peculiar fitness to determine this 
question, and could not help suspecting thet party 
consideratiens were lurking at the bottom of 
this disinterested movement. Although he had al. 
ways entertained the opinion that the imprisonment 
of Judge Hall, and the resistance of General Jack- 
son to the process of bis court, were acts of arbi- 
trary power, entirely unjustifiable in themselves, 
and not excusable on any plea of public necessity, 
he had tried not to be imperviousto conviction. He 
bad listened attentively to the arguments of gentle- 
men, vindicating these acts; but they had not con- 
vinced him, but, on the contrary, confirmed the 
opinion he had always entertained. 


Keeping in view, then, that the only point at is 
sue was the legality of these acts, let the facts of 
the case be examined. It was necessary for him to 
do this, because every gentleman who had spoken 
had supposed, and based his argument on, a differ- 
ent state of facts. They dd not even agree on the 
cauce for which the fine was imposed. One says it 


' 





was inflicted on General Jackson because he declar- 
ed martial law; another, because he refused to obey 
the writ of habeas corpus; another, because he of- 
fered a personal indignity to the Judge; and all 
concur in censuring that Judge, and in supposing 
he was actuated ty personal resentment alone. 

He did not profess to have any personal knowl- 
edge of these facts. Since the last debate, how- 
ever, be had consulted a work in whioh they were 
narrated with great petspicui'y and minuteness of 
detail. He alluded to the History of Louisiana 
by Judge Martin. He did not vouc' for the entire 
accuracy of this work; but he could vouch that 
the author was a wan of great learning, industry 
and research, who w?s in 1815, and still is, one of 
the jndges of the supreme court of his Siate, dis- 
tinguished for his impartiality as a judge; and it 
was fair to presume that he did not lay aside this 
quality in assuming the character of an historian. 
Toe work is notof a partisan or political character, 
but embraces the history of Louisiana from its dis- 
covery to the battleof New Orleans; and the author 
was an eye-wilness of, and an acior in, the scenes 
which he describes. 

Mr. C. here referred to various passages in the 
work, to show that, when General Jackson arrived 
in Louisiana, he was induced, by the representa- 
tions of persons who enjoyed his confidence, to en- 
tertain suspicions of the fidelity of a large portion 
of the inhabitants of Louisiana—particularly those 
of French extraction; that, under the influence of 
this feeling, he recommended te the Legislature, 
then in session, that the habeas corpus act should be 
suspended—which, however, they refused to do; 
that Louallier, a member from one of the interior 
parishes, was one of those who warmly opposed 
this measure, as unnecessary, and dangerous to the 
liberties of the citizens of the State. The battle 
was fought, and won; and whatever might have 
been the suspicions of General Jackson before, they 
ought now to have been dispelled—they were 
nob'y refuted at the cannon’s mouth, Ii wasa re- 
markable fact, (and ene he took pride in reeurring 
to,) that, Blthongh Louisiana had been but recently 
admitted into this great American family of States; 
although the attachment of her citizens to this Gov- 
ernment had hardly yet time to mature, and to ac- 
quire that stiength it has since attained; althodgh 
her population was of a very heterogeneous char- 
acter, and many of them natives of foreign coun 
tries; allhough placed in the most discouraging 
circumstances, there was not, as far as he knew, 
one single instance of treachery, cowardice, or 
even faltering in the ranks. 

The sequel is known. The enemy was defeat- 
ed. On the night of the 18:h January they de- 
camped. On the 23d‘January solemn thanksgiv- 





| forces. 











country from the imminent perils tbat had environ- 
ed it. On the 12th of February the enemy were at 
Mobile, 150 miles off. On the 20th General Jack- 
son received unoflicial intelligence that a treaty of 
peace had been negotiated. This intelligence was 
communicated by the commander of the enemy’s 
But on the 22d it was confirmed from 
another quarter. No one doubted the fact, al- 
though it might not have been prudent for the 
commander-in-chief to have acted on it, and dis- 
banded his forces. 

Among those who had borne an active part in 
the campaign, were a number of emigrants from 
France ‘Their own country was then at peace 
with Great Britain; and they were not bound to 


| take up arms against her, in defence of the United 
| States. 


Bat they rushed voluntarily to the con- 
flict, and not only displayed that martial spirit 
which is the characteristic of their nation, but 
many of them, having served under Napoleon, 
possessed a scientific kaowledge in which the Uni- 
ted States forces were deficient. The blood of 
Frenchmen and Americans once more mingled in 
the same stream, against the enemies of this coun- 
try. After these rumors of peace had reached 
New Orleans, anxious to return to their homes and 
to those civil] occupaiions on which many of them 
depended for their livelihood, many of them prayed 
to be discharged, on presenting the consular certifi- 
cates of their national character. These discharges 
were at first granted without difficulty; but, as their 
number increased, General Jackson issued an or- 
der that all those who presented such certificates, 
and claimed their discharge, should forthwith be 
sent to Baton Rouge—a smal! town on the Missis- 
sippi, about 150 miles above New O:leans. 


It may well be imagined that such an order—im- 
plying suspicions of their fidelity, which they were 
not conscious of deserving—was considered by these 
brave people as harsh and rigorous in the extreme, 
and as a poor return for the signal services they 
had rendered the country. This was towards the 
end of February, or early in March. On the 3d of 
the latter month, Mr. Louallier (ihe same individual 
who, as a member of the Legislature, had so 
warmly opposed the suspension of the habeas corpus 
ac!) publisbed an article, in which this act of Gen. 


| Jackson was severely commented on, as unjust, 
| eruel, illegal, and an unjustifiable exercise of arbi- 


irary power. General Jackson immediately issued: 
an order for his arrest, and ordered him to be tried 


| by a court-martizl, for exciting mutiny, for a 


libel, and as a spy! 
He (Mr. C.) would not undertake to discuss the 


| question of the propriety of General Jackson’s ar- 
| rest of Louallier. 


The publication was certainly 
an indiscreet one. But how could a court-martial 
take cognizance of a prosecution for a libel? And 
how could an American cit)zen—a member of the 
Legislature—be tried as a spy? If he had leagued 
with the enemy—if he had, in any manner, given 
them aid and comfort—his crime was that of a 
traiter, not of a spy; and he was amenable to the 
civil tribunals for high treason. 

Louallier, finding himself arrested, and abort to 
be tried by a court-martial, for a crime involving 
not only his character, but his life, applied to the 
judge of the district court of the United States for 
a writ of habeas corpus. Now, what was the effect 
of this writ? Gentlemen on the other side had ar- 
gued as if it had the effect of instantly and prr se 
setting Louallier at liberty. But every lawyer knows 
that it has no such effect; that its sole object and 
effect is to compel the production of the prisoner, 
in order that the judge may inquire into the cause 
of his commitment; that he may ascertain by what 
authority he is imprisoned. If, upon that investi- 
gation, it turns out that he is imprisoned by a war- 
rant issued by a competent authority, and the pro- 
ceedings, on their face, are regular, he is remanded 
to prison, to undergo his trial: otherwise, he is dis- 
charged. Could Judge Hall, with any propriety, 
have refused, in the present instance, to issue this 
writ? He could not. The writ of habeas corpus is 
a writ of right. The veiy statute which wrested 
it from the first Charles declares it shall issue for 
any one, on the application of his counsel. It is 
this writ which overleaps the walls of the prison— 
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which unlocks the iron-barred door of the dungeon 
—which peneirates the ranks of an armed sol- 
diery, surrounding the victim of military violence 
with drawn swords and pointed bayonets. How, 
then, can a jacg, in any case, refuse to issue this 
writ, where even probable cause is shown for his 
interference? 

Suppose that Judge Hall had refused to issue 
this writ, and that Louallier had been convicted 
and sentenced to death, and the sentence carried in- 








to execution: the supposition is not improbable, - 


because the seque! showed that General Jackson 
was in earnes!, and that Louallier owed his life to 
the court-martial presided over by General Gaines, 
who had the honesty and firmness to acquit him, 
in opposition to the opinion and wishes of their 
commander—what would have been the conse- 
quence?’ Why, Hall would have been universal- 
ly execrated. The tables of the other House would 
have been loaded with petitions for his impeach- 
ment. He would have been impeached: and had 
it been owr lot to try that impeachment, who among 
us would have dared to say that a judge who had 
refused to discharge a sacred duty—to stretch forth 
his arm to save an unfortunate man from an ig-. 
nominious dea h unlawfully inflicted, ought not to 
be hurled from a seat which he had disgraced by 
his imbecility or bis cowardice? 

But Judge Hall did not refuse it. Mr. C. here 
passed a warm eulogiam on the character of Judge 
Hall, and proceeded to remark that, in granting it, 
he exacted a promise on the part of Mr. Morel, a 
distinguished lawyer, who had applied fer it in be- 
half of Louallier, that he should apprize General 
Jackson that the writ had issued, in order that he 
might appear in person, or by counsel, to oppose 
the discharge of Louallier if he thought proper so to 
do. Mr. More} fulfilled this pledge ; and General 
Jackson adopted a more sure and summary meth- 
od ot preventing the discharge. He arrested and 
imprisoned the Judge. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has observed 
thatthe Judge was only imprisoned in a technscal 
sense. He wasconfined within the four walls of a 
room; and that is imprisonment, in every sense of 
the word. [tis true, it was not that species of im- 
prisonment which is practised in the gentleman’s 
own State; it was not solitary confinement. The 
spy, and the Judge who had endeavored to screen 
him from punishment, were deemed worthy asso- 
ciates, and were confined in the same apartment; 
and thus the writ of habeas corpus, instead of bring- 
ing the prisoner before the Judge, produced the 
very opposite effect of carrying the Judge to the 
prisoner. The General then sent an officer to de- 
mand from the clerk of the court the record con- 
taining the application for the writ, and the pro- 
ceedings censequent thereon. The clerk refused 
to surrender it, on the score of official duty; but 
offered to carry it to the General for his inspection. 
He did so, and delivered the record to Gen. Jack- 
son, and the latter retained possession of it; and in- 
timated, in no very ambiguous terms, both to the 
clerk and the marshal, that if they in any manner 
interfered in the matter, they should fare no better 
than the Judge. 

In the mean time, official intelligence arrived of 
the restoration of peace. By asingular mischance, 
the package transmitted from the War Depart. 
ment, communicating this information, was ex- 
changed for another; and the error was not diseov- 
ered by the messenger despatched with it until he 
had reached New Orleans, Other documents 
brought by him, however, Jeft no doubt of the fact; 
and it was shortly after announced in general or- 
ders. It was not until five days after this—and 
when the militia had been disbanded—that Judge 
Hail was released from actual confinement; and, 
even then, he was not setat liberty. He was put 
under a guard of soldiers, who conducted him be- 
yond the limits of the city, with a positive injunc- 
tion not to re-enter it until official intelligence ar- 
rived of the treaty of peace, or until the enemy 
had left the Southern coast. 

Thus, when it was thought that the military 
force might safely be disbanded, it was not thought 
safe for a helpless old man to take part in the gen- 
eral rejoicings in which his fellow-citizens were in- 
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A few days after the return of Judge Hall, 
Dick, the United States district attorney, moved for 
an attachment egainst General Jackson, to answer 
for a contempt of court. The contempt charged 
against him was in obstructing the process of the 
court: 

lst. By imprisoning the Judge, and thereby pre- 
venting him from discharging his official duties. 

24. By violently taking possession of a record of 
the equrt. 

3d. By threatening the « flicers of the court. 

For this contempt of court, and for nothing else, was 
this fine imposed. The imprisonment of Loualiier, 
the deciaration of martial law, the suspension of the 
habeas corpus ac!, were not the acts for which Gen. 
Jackson was fined. However illegal those acts might 
be in themselves, it was not the province of the 
eourt to determine in that form; but it was the prov- 
ince of the court to vindicate its own dignity, by 
punishing an open and avowed resistance to ils 
authority, accompanied with the most wanton and 
unnecessary violence and insult to the person of 
the Judge. 

This, said Mr. C., is the sentence we are called 
upon to reverse as unjust, erroneous, and illegal. 
However willing he might be to return this money 
to General Jackson ex gratiad—however anxious 
he might be to de any thing consistent with truth 
and principle, to gratify General Jackson or his 
friends on this floor and elsewhere—he could not do 
this: he could not do it, breause he believed the 
judgment is conformable to law and justice: he 
cou!d not do it, because he would thereby sanction 
a dangerous precedent, that might hereafter be in- 
voked by some chieftain less magnanimous than 
General Jackson, to the subversion of the liberties 
of his country: be could not do it, because he would 
thereby contribute to revive an exploded calumny 
against a portion of his own constituents: he could 
not do it, because he would, in so doing, affix an 
Unjust stigma upon the character of the upright 
magistrate by whom this sentence was pronounced. 
That Judge is, long since, consigned to that tomb 
to which, we are told, General Jackson is fast 
hastening. Noscu'ptured marble marks the spot 
where his ashes repose. Pilgrim patriots do ‘not 
resort to his tomb, as they will one day to General 
Jackson’s, to breathe the inspiration that hovers 
around the grave of a departed hero. 

Bat for the aceiient that bas connected his name 
with this historical incident, it would ere long be 
forgotten; and if that name is to be rescued from 
oblivion, let it not be “damned to everlasting 
fame.” 

We have been told by the Senator from Missou- 
ri that the ladies of New Orleans considered this 
sentence erroneous, inasmuch as they had raised 
the amount of the fine by a contribuiion among 
themselves, and offered to refund it; but the offer 
was declined. No one is more ready to bow to 
the authority of his fair countrywomen, in all mat- 
ters within their appropriate sphere, than himself. 
But he must be permitted to doubt their competen- 
cy to decide questions of law. He assured the gen- 
tleman from Missouri they had not attempted any- 
thing of this sort. They did not trouble their 
heads with such knotty questions; they had listen- 
ed only to the suggestions of their bearts, overflow- 
ing with gratitude for theig deliverer. It was 
this that promp'ed them to raise this money by 
contribution; and, sir, if the matter was put on 
that ground, they would do it again; and not only 
they, sir, but the gentlemen too. He would contrib- 
ule himself to any such voluntary aid to an old 
soldier. But when it was asked as a right, and we 
are called on, not to aid him in complying with a 
judgment, but to reverse that judgment as errone- 
ous, and condemn the Judge, the question assumes 
# different aspect. 

Why should we interfere at all in this question, 
after such a lapse of time? Why should we usurp 
the functions of the historian, and anticipate the 


verdict of posterity? Gentlemen say it is necessa-* 


ry to wipe a stain from Gen. Jackson’s character. 
Even if his character were involved in this ques- 
tion, he could not see the propriety of cur inter- 
ference. Bat he did not think so. He agreed 
with the Senator from South Carolina, that, viewed 
in all its bearings, Gen. Jackson’s character would 
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rather gain then lose by it. If he had violated ihe 
law, he had, in some degree, atoned for it, by the 
promptitude with which he had afterwards submi:. 
ted to the penalty imposed on him. There wa, 
something noble in this—something of the romance 
of history—something that could compare with the 
brightest pages of Grecian or Roman history. The 
story of Coriolanus, that had for ages been the 
theme of the historian, the painter, and the poet, 
was inferior to it in moral sublimity. 

If the friends of General Jackson wished to tes. 
tify to him that his country did not view this trap;. 
action in too severe and uncharilable a light, let 
them employ an artist to commemorate it by an 
appropriate painting, and place it in the rotundo of 
your Capitol. In this manner, while you honor 
the military chief who, in the hour of his proudes, 
triumph, did not forget his daty as a citizen, you 
will also commemorate the upright and inflexibje 
judge, who, unawed by power, unmoved by popas 
larclamor, dared to vindicate the majesty of your 
laws. In this manner, instead of placing on ony 
statute-bock a melancholy memento of party spi. 
rit, you will transmit to posterity a lesson replete 
with moral and political wisdom. 

Mr. HENDERSON, after a few prefatory re. 
marks, submitted the following amendment: 


“ Provided always, That nothing in this act shall be con: 
strued to be an expression of the opinion of Congress as to the 
legality of the proceedings of the judge in inflicting the fine 
but that this shall be deemed and taken to be an addi 
tional expression of the sense of Congress of the high con. 
sideration in which they hold the achievement of General Jack. 
son in the defence of New Orleans, and of the services rendered 
by him and his companions in arms on that memorable oc. 
casion. 


Mr. BARROW asked the Senator from Missis. 
sippi to accept a modification of the amendmentp 
enlarging it, so as to include a paragraph declara- 
tory, also, that Congress did not mean to express 
an opinion derogatory to the fidelity of the citizens 
of New Orleans. 

The modification, which was in the nature of a 
substitute, including the amendment in substarce, 
but enlarging it essentially, to embrace Mr. Bun- 
ROw’s object, having been read— 

Mr. LINN observed that he certainly could not 
sanction the modification. And although, on hear- 
ing the original amendment read, it did not strike 
him that it would form an insuperable objectien io 
the bill, if adopted, he was not sure that he could 
now sanction it; because, if no otherwise objection- 
able, it was at least uncalled-for; the bill itself ex- 
pressing no opinion whatever in relation to the 
legality of the transaction, Bat, with regard to the 
modification offered by the Senator from Louis: 
ana, [Mr. Barrow,] he had the strongest objections. 
{t implied a direct censure on General Jackson; for 
it assumed that be had no grounds for declaring 
martial law. If there was no disaffection in New 
Orleans, martial law was unnecessary; if there was 
disaffection, that step was not only excusable, but 
justifiable and meritorious. Now, the fact was too 
notorious to be denied in any shape, that disaffec- 
tion did exist. Of this, there was abundant evi 
dence. He could easily quote ample evidence. 
General Jackson was well assured of that fact long 
before he proclaimed martial law. Judge Hall 
himself was aware of it, and approved of the decla- 
ration of martial law, of which there was the as 
surance in General Jackson’s own letter read the 
other day at the Clerk’s table. The Senator's 
modification amounts to the denial of an historical 
fact. : 

Mr. SEVIER asked why a course should be 
adopted in hostility to this bill, which was never 
adopted with regard to other bills of a similar 0a 
ture. In no instance that he ever knew had a pro- 
viso of this kind been foreed into a mere bill of 
restita'ion. ; 

Mr. BARROW said it had not been his inten 
tion to participate in the debate upon this bill. He 
confessed he had some doubt, when the bill was 
called up, how he should vote; his feelings led 
him one way, and bis judgment led in another di- 
rection. In this state of difficlty, one of his friends 
in the Senate had made a suggestion, which be 
caught at with avidity, and which induced him © 
offer this amendment as a substitute for the one 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi. He 
not think that the honorable Senator who intr: 
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gaced the bill, or those who had advocated it, or 
who intended to support it by their votes, 
sould refuse to accept of this proviso, as an 
gmendment to the bill. It was unnecessary, at 
this late day, to enter into any discussion as to the 
y for the declaration of martial law at New 
Orleans by General Jackson. He had had a con- 
yiction upon his mind for more than twenty years 
that there Was an apparent necevsity for it. But be 
had had, also, a deep-rooted conviction upon his 
pind that the citizens of Louisiana, and especially 
of New Ovleans, were animated by a spirit of 
triotism ; that they were as ready to fly to arms 
in defence of their homes and their families as the 
ple of any country in the world ever were. 
Bal he would not go into this question now, be- 
cause it would be impossible for gentlemen to agree 
as to the state of this fact, and as to the reasons 
upon which the commanding general acted. What 
appeared 10 him, at that time, as strong and conelu- 
sive evidence of a disposition on the part of the citi- 
gens to revolt, might not appear so now; when 
calmly reviewed at this distance of time, there 
might not be sufficient reasons to bring the mind of 
any gentleman to a similar conclusion. But, in 
answer to the gentleman from Arkansas, who 
bad propounded to him a question as to the 
proprizty of attaching this proviso, so dif. 
ferent from any that had ever been appended 
to a bill, he thought he should be able to offer a 
very satisfactory reason. No case which had ever 
come before Congress heretofore had been charac- 
terized by the peculiar circumstances of this case. 
Toey could not pass this bill, as it now stood, with- 
out sanctioning an imputation upon the ciiizens of 
Louisiana of disaffection during the invasion, and 
an imputation upon the condsct of Judge Hall. 
He did not choose, as he had before said, to go at 
this ime into an elaborate investigation of all the 
fec's as they had come down in the pages of histo- 
ry, to determine whether there was sufficient evi- 
dence presenied to General Jackson to authorize 
him, as the individual intrusted with the defence 
of New Orleans, in believing that there was a 
traitorous disposition on the part of the citizens; 
nor did he consider it necessary, upon this occasion, 
to stop to inquire whether Judge Hall was properly 
imprisoned or not; nor did he consider it necessary 
that the Senate should stop to inquire whether 
Judge Hall violated the law, in pronouncing sen- 
lence against General Jackson after the restoration 
of peace. These were all matters which really 
bad nothing to do with the merits of the bill; and if 
there Was a disposition on the part of the Senate to 
doa sheer act of justice, and nothing more, he 
could not see why they should hesitate to accept the 
provise. But if it was the intention of any portion 
of the Senate to endorse and add ccnfirmation to a 
slanderous imputation put forth during the invasion 
against the citizens of New Orleans, and of Loui- 
siana generally, he, for one, need not be asked or 
expecied to co-operate with them. He was willing 
lo leave those points for the judgment of posterity— 
10 coo!, dispassionate, and erudite historians, when 
they come to the consideration of the question fifty 
years hence, when all contemporaries of the period 
of that invasion should have departed this life. 

He was willing most cheerfully to vote for the 
restoration of the fine to General Jackson; but, 
Whilst he did this, he desired, as the Representa- 
live of Louisiana—as identified with the people of 
hat State—to vindicate, or rather to prevent any 
suspicion being cast upor them or their ancestors. 
The money should be returned; and, in returning it, 
it Was proposed to say nothing more than that Gen- 
eral Jackson had good and sufficient cause for the 
declaration of martial law; but he was inclined to 
£0 further, and say, at the same time, that the Sen- 
ale do not believe that the citizens were traitorously 
disposed, or that the Judge who imposed the fine tran. 
scended the limits of his authority. He asked why 
Senators should object to this, unless from motives 
Which were not publicly avowed? and this he did 
hot charge upon any Senator. The object professed 
y Senators was to do simply an act of justice to 

neral Jackson, by restoring to his pocket a sum 
of money which he bad paid under a judgment. 

be (Mr. Banaow) was willing to do, if for no 
Other reason, at least for the purpose of making it 
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clearly understood by military commanders in fu- 


ture, that if they should, in the honest discharge of 
their duty, through mistake or misapprehension, 
lay themselves liable to the civil authorities, and 
money should be exacted from them in conse- 
quence of some infringement of the law, the coun- 
try would, in such case, reimburse them. He had 
not risen for the purpose of entering into a discus- 
sion of the meri's of the bill. He had offered the 
proviso in good faith, and with no intention to de- 
feat the bill; but he felt it to be his duty as a citi- 
zen of Louisiana—as one who was as much alive 
to the value of the services rendered by General 
Jackson, in his military capacity@&nd as gratefal 
to him for those services, as any member of the Sen- 
ate. He hoped, therefore, that no objection would 
be made by the friends of the bill to the proviso. 
And he believed (although he had not consulted 
with his political friends upon the subject) that if 
the proviso were adopted, the bill would pass by 
an almost unanimous vole. It was desirable that 
the bill should pass with something like unamimity; 
but he could assure the friends of the bill that it 


never could pass, unless a proviso similar to the || 


one he had « ffered were appended to it. 


to been forced upon a bill having for its object a 
simple act of justice. He considered the proposi- 
tion to be tantamount to a declaration, on the part 
of Congress, that it will give a thousand dollars, 
in alms, to General Jackson in his old age, if he, 
on bis part, Ly accepting it, will allow Congress to 
brand his name with censure to all eternity. 
he, for one, was not prepared to sanction any 
such unworthy course. 
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Now | 


If gentlemen forced any | 


such provision into the bill, he and his friends | 


would vot2 against it. 


He believed there were | 


many of the gentiemen themselves too ingenuous | 


not to do the same. 


the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Henpeason,] | 
nor his colleague, [Mr. Barrow,] had the least | 


idea of casting any censure on General Jackson. 
They were wiiling to exclude all conclusions of 

. “ 
censure—wheiher imputable to General Jackson, 
Judge Hail, or the citizens of New Orleans. This 
was the sole object of the amendment and modifi- 
cation. 


The Senator from Arkansas knew very well that | 
it had always been a disputable point in Louisiana | 
whether this transaction was or was not legal and | 


justifiable. It was certainly some concession from 
the representatives of that State, who agreed in 
their views of the vexed question, to leave the sub- 
ject in abeyance, and come forward to meet the 


friends of the measure in doing what he believed | 
all were sincerely desirous of doizg—restoring the | 


amount of the fine, with costs and interest, to Gen- 
eral Jackson. 


Mr. BARROW said that he perceived his modifi- | 


cation was not taken in the spirit of conciliation in || 


which he had offered it; and he would, therefore, | 


recall it. And to show that he was sincerely de- 
sireus of attaining the same object, though it might 


not be in the same way which the gentlemen had | 


in view, he would require the insertion of but one 
line in the middle of the amendment—after the 
words “That nothing in this act shall be con- 


strued to be an expressicn of the opinion of Con- | 
gress as to the legality of the proceedings of the | 


judge in inflicting the fine,” to insert, ‘‘or of the 
want of patriotism or fidelity of the citizens of New 
O:leans.” 


Mr. ARCHER observed that it was very well | 


known that he had no very peculiar reverence for 
General Jackson. 
vote for an indirect insultto him. He could not 
admit of the most remote belief that General Jack- 
son would accept this grant, with sach a qualifica- 
tion. It was impossible. It would be a mere use- 
less bill. Has it been stated by the mover of this 
bill that General Jackson comes before Congress 
as a mendicant? On the contrary, he placed his 
measure on the ground that the adoptien of the 
bill was necessary to remove from the name of 
General Jackson a censure imposed upon him 
through the fine of Judge Hall—a light in which 
he (Mr, ARcuER) also viewed the fine inflicted on 


General Jackson by Judge Hall. 








But he would not consent to | 


375 


Senate. 











He had always 
considered it so—whether justly or unjustly, he 
would say in due time. He hoped these amend- 
ments would be refused, and the Senate would be 
permitied to vote on the bill in its original form. 
He would then be prepared to give his vote, and 
assign his reasons. 

Mr. HENDERSON would accept of the modifi- 
cation offered to his amendment. He viewed these 
amendments in a very different light from that in 
which the Senator from Virginia had just viewed 


.them. He could not see on what grounds sinister 


and insidious motives had been imputed to the 
movers of these amendments. 

Mr. ARCHER did not say “insidious.” He said 
it was an indirect mode of censuring General 
Jackson. 

Mr. HENDERSON saw no reason why a differ- 
ent interpretation should be given to the language 
of his friends, from that which they declared them- 
selves was their uwn meaning. When they say 
they forbear the expression of any opinion, why 
should it be tortured into an expression of cen- 
sure? Their intention was simply to agree upon 


|| some ground for accomplishing the object of the 
Mr. SEVIER repeated, that no instance could | 


be pointed out of any such proviso having hither- | 


bill. 

Mr. MANGUM did not take the same ground 
as that taken by some gentlemen who bad argued 
that Gen. Jackson had no real grounds for sus- 
pecting the fidelity of the citizens of New Orleans, 
and therefore could not be justified, though excusa- 
ble. Gen. Jackson may be defended amply, and 
yet Judge Hali’s conduct might be equally defen- 
sible. But what was the situation of Gen. Jack- 
son? He was charged with the military defence 
of the country. He was not legally or morally 
bound to wait for plenary evidence of the necessity 
for his action. He was to judge of circumstances, 
probabilities, indications, and rumors, as well as 


\| direct information; and, at all hazards, he was to 
Mr. CONRAD, in reply, observed that neither 


defend the country from al! possibility of danger 
from an invading enemy. He saw his awful re- 
spensibility; the line of his duty admitted of no de- 
via'ion, and he pursued it with decision and suc- 
cess. He did his duty nobly and well. His (Mr. 
Manaum’s) admiration of Gen. Jackson’s defence 
of New Orleans was unbounded; but he believed 
it Was not necessary to censure Judge Hall, in order 
to fill up the measure of praise due to Gen. Jack- 
ron. He asked whetherthe Senate was in a con- 
dition to entitle it to revise the judgment given by 
Judge Hail. This, surely, was nota responsibility 
it could assume. He could not say that the amend- 
ment was necessary; Lut he preferred that some 
such proviso should go with the bill, leaving it to 
the determination of posterity to aecide upon the 
legality of the transaction. He thought, as this 
fine had been paid into the public treasury, it 
ought not to be allowed to remain there; it onght 
to be restored to Gen. Jackson. Who is here pre- 
pared to pronounce upon the decision of the Judge? 
Believing that Gen. Jackson not only covered him- 
self with glory, but added a great accession of 
honor.to the country, it was his conviction that his 
means, paid into the treasury for the public ser- 
vice, ought to be restored to him. He acted under 
awful esponsibility, and acted well—as verified 


| by the decisien of the whole people of the United 


States. The object of the mover of the bill is, that 
this thing shall not remain a stain upon General 
Jackson’s memory. Let it then be removed; bat, 
in doing this act of justice, let it also be shown that 
Congress is not willing to do, even impliedly, an 
act of injustice towards the memory of another 
public servant. 

Mr. ARCHER explained the ground he had 
taken, and asked what was that of these amend- 
ments? Was it not that Congress not only affirm- 
ed the judgment of the court, but compelled Gen. 
Jackson, in the act of accepting of this grant, to 
verify the sentence of Judge Hall?. Could any men 
of bigh honor, like Gen. Jackson, with his exalted 
notions of military chivalry, accept a grant with 
such a qualification—a qualification directly in the 
teeth of his own conviction of the merits of the de- 
cision of the court, and at variance with the very 
position on which his friends made the claim? He 
again repeated, that the only open, fair, and proper 
way Of meeting the question on this bill, was on its- 
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adoption in its origioal form, as submitted by the 
honorable mover. He should vote against any 
indirect mode of meeting the question. 

Mr. K!NG asked what was the question before 
the Sena‘c? 

Mr. BUCHANAN observed that, as he under- 
stood it, the question was not on either the amend- 
ment or first modification, but on the second modi- 
fication, as a substitute for both. 

It was explained that the question was cn the 
second modification of the original amendment. 

Mr. KING said he did not intend to enter into 
the discussion of this matter. He desired merely 
_ to know whether the Senator from Louisiana was 


population of New Orleans disaffected a: the time 
of this occurrence; and whether he is now pre- 
pared to insert in this bill a proviso to that effect. 

Mi. BARROW replied that that qaestion was 
not before the Senate, and that the proviso did not 
allude to the matier; it made no statement at all, 
with regard to it. 

Mr. KING proceeded to say, that, in his view of 


it, it implied a direct censure upon General Jack- | 
He was not | 


son for having declared martial law. 
going to enter into any defence of the character of 
General Jackson; it required no defence on the 
part of the Senate, or of any member of the Sen- 
ate. It stands intact, irreproachable; and (added 


Mr. Kine) I must say I have listened with pain to | 
some of the remarks which fell from the Senator | 
from Louisiana, [Mr. Cenrap,] calculated, as they | 


were, (0 attach tothe gray hairs of the venerable 


hero what I consider the strongest species of cen. | 


sure;—holding up an American general as viola- 
ting the rights of citizens; incarcerating them; as 
being guilty of acts which ought to have brought 
him before the tribunals of his country, and sub- 
jected him to the severest punishwent. That was 
the substance of the language made use of by the 
honorable Senaior. Sir, I must be permitted to 
say that such sentiments come with a very bad 
grace from those who represent that section of the 
country. What! Charges of this kind upon him 
to whom they are so much isdebted! Sir, my own 
desire is to look at the matter in a calm, cool, and 
dispassionate manner—as a matter of stern justice, 
and nothing more; and, without endeavoring to 
cast censure upon any one, I would say—return 
the fine which has been exacted from him, and 
incumber the act with no comments. 

But gentlemen seem afraid it will be an imputa- 
tion upon the conduct of Judge Hall. I am 
not prepared'to form any judgment as to the legality 
or illegality of Judge Hall’s proceeding; but, look- 
ing into the matter in an enlarged point of view, I 
would say that a commander who failed to declare 
and enforce martial law, when he considered it ne- 
cessary to the successful defence cf his country, 
would fail to do bis duty; he would be faithless to 
his country—a greater crime, as it appears to me, 
than a mere infringement of the civil power. If 
there were disaffection, (and the Governor of the 
State had so declared,) what would have been the 
condition of affairs ifthe civil authority had pre- 
vented the operation of martial law? The enemy 
had ‘not left the waters of the Mississippi. It is ut- 
terly impossible for me to give my vote in favor of 
this proviso. I would sooner see the bill fail alto- 
gether. 

Sir, were General Jackson reduced to the most 
abject poverty, dependent on charity for his sup- 
port, I would not vote for one dollar to relieve 
him from starvation, if ycu coupled with it a con- 
dition which will affix a stigma on the fair fame 


of the time-honored hero, which must go with him | 


to his grave. If Senators ean reconcile it to them- 
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this fine to General Jackson. He had often made 
the declaration that martial law was not only ne- 
cessary in the opinion of General Jackson, but in 
his own opinion also. He thought General Jack- 


| son’s military services entitled him to the gratitude 


of his country. All his feelings towards him as a 
man and a General were of the kindest nature ; 
though all his feelings as a politician were opposed 
to him in his civil capacity as Chief Magistrate, 
and the policy he entailed upon the country. He 
wished to have this bill placed on the ground of an 
expression on the part of the Senate ot its approba- 
tion of bis military services. Nothing but a per- 


|| suasion that Gefftral Jackson acted under a con- 
prepared to say that there was no portion of the | 








selves to vote for this proviso, in view of all the cir- | 
cumstances, they will find the people of this extend- | 
ed country, from one end of it to the other, with | 
few exceptions indeed—and they must be exceptions | 
where the baneful spirit of party has blunted or | 
desiroyed the finer feelings of our pature—placing | 


on the act their strongest condemnation. 

Mr. BARROW denied that the modification he 
had offered was susceptible of any such sinister inter- 
preiation as bad been given to it. He insisted 
that he had offered it in good faith, and with the 
ayowal that he was sincere in his desire to restore 





viction of the necessity of declaring martial law 
would induce himto vote for the bill, even as 
amended. 

Mr. KING explained that it was not his design 
to impute to the Senator (the frankness of whose 
nature he well knew) any motive of an insidious 
or sinister character. He had merely pointed out 
the tendency of these amendments. 

Mr. CONRAD, in reply to the question that had 
been pat, whether disaffection existed in New Or- 
leans at the time, would say, that this being a ques- 
tion of the heart, which nothing can penetrate short 
of Omniscience, there was, strictly speaking, no 
means of answering it definitely ; but he could 
truly say that there was not a single instance, that 
he hed ever heard of, which could be relied on as 
evidence of treachery, cowardice, or disaffection on 
the part of the cinzens of New Orleans. He had 
heard of suspected persons, and even of the Legis- 
lature being suspected, and of General Jackson’s 
having ordered the doors of the Legislature to be 
closed ; but he had never heard that there was real 
ground for those suspicions. 


As to the circumstance of a general disapproba- 
tion being evinced in New Orleans at the time of 
General Jackson’s proceeding to try, under martial 
law, a citizen of the State for libel, or on the charge 
of being a spy, he would merely say that these things 


| were matters of history, recorded by an active par- 


ticipator in the defence of the city—Judge Martin. 
If there be any error in the statements, they were er- 
rors of the narrator, and not his. 


He was not conscious of having done any thing 
to merit the censure of the Senator from Alabama, 
and he was sorry to receive it. If he should ever 
find it necessary to place himself under the care of 
a monitor, he knew of none to whom he would 
look with more regard, or to whose sage counsel, al- 
waysentitied to authoritative weight,he would sooner 
bow, than to that of the honorable and experienced 
Senatcr. But, in what be had said, it was not ne- 
cessary for him to doso. His ground of action in 
this matter was plain, and his mcde of supporting 
it was based principally on a reference to a record 
of the facts. 

Mr. WRIGHT said it appeared to him that issues 
were being tried, in the course of the action of 
the Senate upon this bili, which had not been anti- 
cipated by the friends of the bill when it was in- 
troduced, and which the bill itself did not make. 
Those issucs, he thought, it would be best still to 
leave untouched, in case it should clearly appear 
that the action of the body upon the subject before 
it could be fairly perfected without opening them. 


He rose for the purpove of s!ating, in the shortest 
space of time in his power, the impressions which 
the bill, and the action of the Senate upon it 
hitherto, had made upon his mind. He was bound 
to confess his reflections had not been snch as his 
feelings would have impelled him to give, if other 


, Subjects, with which he was more peculiarly 


charged, had not occupied too much of his atten- 
tion, and that his examinations had not been such 
as the intrinsic importance of the measure called 
for. Still, his own view of the question really in- 
volved, enabled him to act without embarrassmen!; 
because, as he had already said, he was convinced 
that the issues of law, upon which so much time 
had been spent in debate, were not really made in 
the passage or rejection of the bill. 

Among the first objections advanced, was the 
one that General Jackson was not himself a peti- 
tioner for the repayment of this money. Why, it 


had been asked, was this bill put forward, when it 
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did not originate with him?—when he had not evey 
asked it? 

It was altogether unnecessary to have made this 
declaration to any person who ever knew Genera) 
Jackson, and estimated, to any the slightest exien: 
his real character. He ask for the repayment io 
him of this paltry sum of money! No, sir, never, 
He is not, thank Heaven, in want; but if he was 
he would never make such a supplication while the 
same means to preserve himself from starvation 
were within his reach, to which he was compelled 
to resort while holding your high commission 
wearing your proud badge, and depending upon 
your treasury for the supply of the wants of him. 
self and his brave companions in arms. He does 
not apply, as he should not apply, for this money: 
but he does—as every man careful of his hard. 
earned reputation could not fail to do—fee} deeply 
for the result, since the action has been originated 
without his interference. This is shown by his 
frank and manly letter to the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Liwx,] which has been read at 
the Clerk’s table. Does that seek to mix these 
vexed questions of law with the action of Congress 
upon this bill? Does that charge the Judge, or his 
country? No, Mr. President, not in a word. | 
displays the deep and just feeling of the writer for 
his own character and reputation, and clearly ex. 
hibits his conviction that he may be relieved from 
the censure of hislory, without accusation against 
others. He manifestly refrains from expressing 
what he feels, and believes in his heart the truth 
wou'd warrant him in saying, of the proceeding 
which placed him a criminal before the bar of his 
country, aod within the power of this single judge, 

Why, then, are these ques'ions raised? and what 
are they? He took them from the debate upon 
this bill, and, as thus indicated, they were: 


1st. Was there sufficient ground to justify or 
warrant General Jackson in proclaiming military 
law at New Orleans, at the time he did proclaim 
it; he being then the commander of the military 
forces of the country atthat point? 

21. Did he con.inue to enforce martial law af- 
ter he was authorized to believe its necessity had 
ceased? 

Out of these inquiries grow all the legal ques- 
tions which have been raised and discussed, and 
which can affect the conduct of the General or the 
Judge, whether tried before a court-martial, the ju- 
diciary, here, or before the people. 


He could not see the necessity of agitating either 
of these questions upon the present occasion at all; 
and, if not necessarily involved in our action upon 
the bill, it seemed to him to be exceedingly desira- 
ble to avoid them aliogether. He repeated, that 
he could not see that either of the questions was 
necessarily or naturally involved in the enactments 
of the bill, or that its passage would imply, directly 
or indirectly, any expression of an opinion on the 
part of Cengress upon either of them. 


That he might make himself more perfectly un 
derstood in the few remarks he proposed to offer, 
he would ask the Secretary to read the bill asit 
was originally introduced by the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, (Mr. Linn,} and as it was returned 
from the commitice of the Senate, and presented 
for its action at the opening of this debate. _ 

[The Secretary of the Senate read the bill in the 
following words, viz: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represenia- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem: 
bled, That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury b¢, 
and they are hereby, directed to ascertain the amount of the 
penalty or damages awarded by the district judge of the United 
States at New Orleans, in the year eighteen hundred and fifteen, 
against Major General Andrew Jackson, then commander-in: 
chief of that district, for official acts in that capacity, and paid 
by him at that time; and that the sum so paid, with interest at 
six percent. per annum, be paid to Major General A’ 
Jackson out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap 
propriated.’’} 

He must now be permitted to say, if he could for 
a moment fee! that the amount of money invol® 
in this simple enactment was the question of impor'- 
ance presented to the Senate, he would not spend 
about it the breath which it cost bim to utter 
single sentence, or even a word, in its favor; and 
yet he would do far more to favor the measure, 12 
that aspect of it, than would that venerable patriot 


for whose pecuniary benefit it seems to bave eel 
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4, Why, then, it would be asked, had that 
sighed citizen and soldier manifested so 
» interest in our action upon it? His letter, to 
“4h Mr. W. bad already referred, was a full an- 
ihe inquity. His anxiety is there shown to 

i from a worthy desire to leave to his pos- 
god 10 his country a reputatior, earned 
, hardships and sacrifices and dangets, dis- 
{from the imputation of criminal intention; 
sare the way for the truth and impartiality of 
in relation to the most trying incidentsof his 
and to put at rest the possibility of a doubt that 
acts, whether within the technicalities of the 
<itution and the law, or not, did then, and do 
| meet with the recorded approbation of his 


1 eniiti Mr. President—I appeal to you and 
very Senator—is it strange that this aged and 
ful public servant should so feel aad so act? 
not authorized to believe that, at the least, 
has done the State some service”? And 
at the extreme verge of life, when the excite- 
isand emoluments and honors of public em- 
ment present no further inducements to him, is 
ither suange or censurable that, during his few 
ining days, he should manifest an honorable 
iety that history may do him justice? Here is 
gle but most important incident in that eventful 
surrounded by vexed questions of constitu- 
| and legal construction. But has any one 
+d Congress—does this bill ask us—to solve these 
siions, and express our opinions upon them? 
we called upon to say whether General Jack- 
's proclamation of martial law was, in a tech- 
wl legal sense, right or wrong? or whether he 
inued to enforce that Jaw within bis encamp- 
miat New Orleans, a day or two lenger than 
s indispensable to the salvation of that devoted 
y? He could not consider such to be the impli- 
yous, from the measure asitis. He was sure 
such intention existed in the minds of those 
mds of General Jackson who had brought the 
forward and advocated it; and certainly its lan- 
ge called for no such conclusions. 
Vbat would be the fair inferences from the pass- 
of the measure in its present form? That his 
yact upon that momentous occasion was within 
sirict letter and rule of the law? No, sir, no. 
the political friends of General Jackson ask you 
ay tbat? Not at all; and I believe in my heart 
every member of the Senate will be his friend 
lo the passage of this bill, and will cheerfully 
all which the bill calls upon them to say, if they 
|divest themselves of political prejudices, and 
at the proposition as it is. It is conceded by all 
| General Jackson, upon the occasion referred 
acted precisely as, under the circumstances 
ich surrounded him, be should have acted— 
isely as the protection of the city of New Or- 
hs and that important portion of the Union re- 
ired he should act; and that he deserves, for his 
hdact in that memorable defence, the thanks and 
litude and approbation of his country. This 
hcession is all the expression called for by the 
» by the friends of General Jackson, or by the 
neral himse!f. 
lel, We are told that this is not the mode in 
h the approbation of the country should be 
uifested towards this distinguished officer, for 
unexampled firmness and gallantry and success 
on this great and glorious occasion; that we should 
$a resolution presenting to him our thanks! 
anks, sir? The thanks of Congress were pre- 
ted tohim by the warm and cheerful hearts of 
bse Who occupied our places when his unparal- 
d Services were better esteemed than they seem 
be now—of those who were cotemporaneous with 
(ransactions, and upon whom was reflected the 
eeping and resistless torrent of a nation’s grati- 
te and admiration. Thanks from us? They 
buld come cold and dead, after the manifestations 
feeling which the defenee of New Orleans drew 
a warm from every beart in the country, 
the news of the glorious victory of the 81h of 
wary, 1815, spread itself over our broad Jand. 
Is it desired to do justice to the fame of General 
‘sop, as to the penalty imposed upon him by 
age Pass a resolution, says the honorable 


from Louisiana, [Mr, Connap,) directing 
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@ painting to represent the scene—ihe Judge in his 
robes, and the victorious General bowing bimself be- 
fore the majesty of the law,and submitiing, without 
resistance, to the penalty and punishment inflicted 
upon him for having taken the measures of precau- 
tion and security necessary to enable him to win 
the laurels which adorned the elevated prisoner. 
Hang that picture in a niche of the rotundo of the 
Capitol, and thus make the General and his acts 
immortal. 

Sir, such a picture would be a proad one for the 
country, and especially for that distinguished Gen- 
eral; and I should rejoice to see it gracing the Capi- 
tol of the nation. But will you write beneath it, 
‘We gained a thousand dollars to the public treas- 
ury by this operaton, which has paid for this pie- 
ture?” Will you hang the proed national emblem 
aloft in this marble palace, and invoke towards it 
the attention and admiration of all succeeding 
ages; and, in the very moment when you do so, 
make up a record upon your journal here, which 
must either disgrace the General, whose gallant 
services and patriotic forbearance gave the sketch | 
for the painting, or must disgrace the country he 
so faithfully and d.sinterestedly served? ‘Ihe Gen- 
eral, by his wisdom and valor, defended, with a 
handful of undisciplined militia, ene of your 
proudest cities against a veteran enemy of many 
times his numbers. In doing so, he had, in the 
opinion of a jadge and a lawyer, committed a 
technical breach of the law, and been guilty of a 
technical contempt of court. He was arraigned 
by the precise judge for his offence, and within the 
very bounds of his military camp, in the hour of 
his proud victory, and in the presence of his gal- 
lant companions in arms, and of thousands of his 
indignant countrymen, he unresistingly permitted 
himself to be led to the bar of the court as a crimi- 
nal, and there received the sentence of the law, 








and paid this thousand dollars as the penalty for | 


the offence charged against him; not a human 
being then, as since, questioning the purity of his 
intentions, or ‘he wisdom of his acts. This is the 
event, itis said, we should commemorate by a na- 
tional painting; and yet we are urged to refuse to 


refund the penalty thus incarred in our service; or, | 


if we do refund it, to say, as part of the act, that 
it was worthily imposed. Will we, can we, do 
this? No, sir, no. The heart of every man who 
occupies a seat here will tell him that he cannot 
do it; that he cannot vote for such a memorial to 
national honor and private merit, and place his 
vote at the foot of such a record. 

Of what use would be such a painting? The 
transactions alluded to are painted upon the heart 
of every American citizen, in living colors, with a 


pencil more true, in figures more full and ani- | 


mated, and by impressions more indelible, than art 
can produce. Ali that those pictures require is, that 
you rub from them the stain of this unmerited 
penalty; and that, they do not entreat, but demand 
atour hands. He did not say illegal penalty, but 
unjust and unmerited penalty. The bill did not say 
either illegal, or unjast, or unmerited penalty, in 
language; but its passage will say a penalty which 
his country, and not its faithful officer, should bear. 
He incurred it by the performance of acts neces- 
sary for the defence of that country, at a period of 
imminent peril; and the simple repayment of the 
money, in the manner proposed by the bill, will say 
to him, and to all who may come after him, and be 
charged with their country’s defence in time of war, 
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of that responsible service, should be paid by the 


public treasury, and not by himself. 
ready to say this much in reference to transactions 
upon which the judgment of the country has been 


Are not all 


distinctly known, and known ;o be entirely favor 








that if the performance of their responsible daties 
shall bring upon them legal penalties, neither their 
private fortunes nor their hard-rarned reputations 
shall suffer in consequence; but that such penalties 
shall be upon the country they faithfully serve, not 
upon its faithful servants. ° 

Does this bill, in its present form, propose to say 
more than this? Not one word. It does not say 
that the law was not technically violated; that the 
penalty was not legally imposed; or that the Judge 
was not honest in his proceedings;—but simply 
that the General acted as, in his conscience’, he be- 
lieved it was his duty to act; that he acted wisely 
for the object he had in view—the defence of an 
important and exposed section of the country 
against a poweifal invading tnemy; and that any 
penalties incurred by him, in the proper discharge 


A 


able to the Genera), for a period of almost thirty 
years ? 
its original form; and thus simply pay back this 
money and the interest, and avoid all these tech- 
nical questions, upon which no Senator, asa mere 


Shail we not, then, pass this bill in 


lawyer, may desire now to pass? 
This was his opinion of the course of expediency, 


of wisdom, and of justice; and hence he had said, 
|| at the commencement, that the Senate appeared to 
him to be debating questions which were not present 
ed, and trying issues which were not tendered. 
expressing these views, it had been his anxious aim 


In 


to say nothing which should inflict a wound any- 
where; and if, in the basie of remark, he had un- 
intentionally let fall any expression whith was 
offensive, it was cheerfully and fully recalled. 

It had been said, and traly said, that this prop- 
csition had been submitted to the Senate withcut 
any agency on the part of General Jackson. It had 
come from his personal and political friends; and 


| they had presented it with a full appreciation of 


their course, to a Congress, a majority of which, io 
both branches, are his political opponents. All 
this he believed to be precisely as it ought to be. 
The proposition should have come from his friends, 


| net from himself or his opponents; and it should 


have been submiited, as it has been, to a Congress 
of bis opponents. Complaints had been made of 
the de.ay which bad been suffered in performing 
this act of justice to a distinguished officer, And 
it was asked, why is this particular time, and this 
particular Congress, selected for its performance? 
He was ready to admit that delay—criminal delay— 
had been suffered, as several other periods had 
passed well suited for the presentation of this ques- 
tion to the assembled representatives of the nation. 
He was not himself without fault upon this point; 
for he had been for several years a member of this 


| bedy, before the coming in of the present Congress, 


when the opponents of General Jackson held the 
majority here. 

Still, he trusted all would agree with him that 
further delay should not be suffered, and that this 
wa: a peculiarly appropriate period for this action, 
The public life of this venerable man is now finally 
and fully closed, and it only remains to make up 
its history. This act is essential to make that his- 
tory what it should be, as well for his co«ntry as 
himself; and surely, if it can be performed at a 
time when, Standing upon the border of the grave, 


| it will soothe his worldly anxieties, and smooth 


his downward passage to the tomb, he has not, and 
cannot have, an enemy here so bitter as to wish to 
delay the action. It will not be an objection to this 
bill that it was not presented when this successful 
soldier was at the head of the civil Government of 
his country, and when—man of iron rule, as his op- 
ponenis charged that he was—the approval of the 
measure was with him. What would history have 
said after such an action upon snch a biJi? As one 
of his attached and devoted friends, Mr. W. re- 
joiced that it did not come forward at that period. 
He equally rejoiced that no Congress of his politi- 
cal friends, since his retirement, bad originated it. 
In either case, selfishness towards him, or political 
advantage towards his friends, might have been 
charged as the moving inducement to the measure; 
and the truth of history might have been sacrificed 
to such suspicions. ; 
For these reasons, he also rejoiced that the bill 
was here now; and to the magnanimity of his po- 
litical opponents he chose to submit its fate. 
There might be those among them who think the 
General committed a teclmical violation of the 
Constitution or the law; but he was sure there was 
not one who would doubt the purity of bis inten- 
tions, or the patriotism of his purposes. He was 
sure there would not be one who, whatever might 
be his doubts upon the legal points, would not ap- 
prove of his acts, under the circumstances which 
surrounded him, and in view of the perils to our 
common country which it depended vpon- him te 
avert. There cannot, then, be one who will wish 
longer to withhold this money irom him, or to make 
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the distinct expression that his acts and his ser- 
vices, whether within the technical rules of law or 
not, are not entitled to the full and cheerful appro- 
bation of a grateful country. 

Let this interesting passage of our history go to 
the world in its trae and proper light. Let every 

an act as he would have acied when the unparal- 
leled services of this worthy officer were fresh be- 
fore the country, and lively in the recolleetion of 
every one of its citizens. He had no disposition 
to question that every Senator would act from mo- 
lives as pure, and hearts as warm, as those which 
governed him upon this occasion. He wasperfectly 
sure, if he possessed the power to impress upon the 
Senate the emotions which swelled his bosom, he 
should have succee’'ed in convincing its members 
that the passage of the bill in its present form was 
the simplest act of justice to a worthy public servant, 
and one which could not carry with it any implica- 
tion unfavorable to individuals, or to any portion of 
the citizens of the country. If he could make them 
look with his eyes, they could not fail to see that 
the language employed, any more than the object 
contemplated, called for no legal adjadication either 
upon the coudne! of the General or the Judge; but 
merely assumed that, whatever was done by the 
former, was done in the service of his country, with 
the best motfves and for its bes! good; and that the 
country approved bis course, and would bear him 
harmless, so far as pecuniary penaliies were con- 
cerned. 

Siill, it was due to truth to say, that, when the 
proviso offered by the honorable Senator from Mis- 
sisippi (Mr. Henperson] was first read to the Sen- 
ate, he did not discover any insurmountable objec- 
tions against it; but, after the graphic remarks of the 
honorable Sevator from Virginia [Mr. Arcuer]} 
upon it, the whole matier presented itself to his 
mind ina different light. Was there not substance 
in the suggestion, that the legitimate construction 
of our action, under that shape of it, would be, 
* we repay to you the money with reluctance, and 
accompany ovr act with a protestando to posterily 
against an approval of your conduct.” That he 
might be weil understood upon this branch of the 
case, also, be would further ask the Secretary to 
read the proviso, as it was now proposed to be 
attached to the bill. 

The Secretary of the Senate read the proviso of 
Mr. Henpearson, as modified by himself, in the fol- 
lowing words, viz: 

“ Provided, always, That nothing in this act shall be con, 
strued to be an expression of the opinion of Congress as to the 
legality of the proceedings of the Judge in inflicting the fine, or 
of the want of patriotism or fidelity of the citizens of New Or. 
leans; but that this act shall be deemed and taken to be anad- 
ditional ex pression of the sense of Congress of the high consider- 
ation in which they hold the achievement of General Jackson 
in the defence of New Orleans, and of the services rendered by 
him aod hts companions ia arms on that memorable occasion.” 

In its origina! shape, the proviso seemed to him 
to be but a negative upon the idea that the passage 
of the act was intended to pronounce the opinion of 
Congress upon the legality, in a technical sense, of 
the acts of the General or the Judge; but when the 
honorable Sena'or from Louisiana [Mr. Barrow] 
moved, as an ameudment, the words “or of the 
want of patriotism er fidelity of the citizens of New 
Orleans,” and thore words, so moved, were accept- 
ed by the anihor ef the proviso [Mr. Henperson] 
asa modificati n of his proposition, it was impos- 
sible not tosee—he would not say the intention, but 
the effect of the whole provision, as connected 
with the bill. It was, in the language of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia before referred to, to repay the 
money, and give a covered, but deep blow to the 
repulation of him for whose benefit the bill was 
ostensibly» passed. This modification strikes at 
the very foundation upon which the General rested 
the justification of his course. He found an ex- 
posed and wholly defenceless city, and bimself 
compelled to place great reliance upon the iohabit- 
ants themselves for the force by which its defence 
was to be atiempted. He found further, or thought 
he found, within the city, persons who, if not wil- 
ling to take epen sides with the advancing enemy, 
were willing to give that enemy information of the 

defenceless condition of the place, and of the num- 
ber and character of his force. Under such cir- 
cumstances, to convert the town into a military 
encampment, environ it with his faithful and vigi- 
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lant sentinels, and subject it to the rigors of mar- 
tial law, seemed to him the only mea:ures which 
promised safety to the persons and properties of 
those for whose defence he was called to act. 
With the decision and promptitade and firmness so 
characteristic of the man and the general, these 
measures were adopted, and the city and the country 
were defended and saved. Such is the sketch which 
history gives us of the memorable defence of New 
Orleans; and nota doubt bas hitherto been express- 
ed of the sincerity of the belief of the commanding 
general in the necessities which governed his 
course, or of the wisdom and patriotism of that 
course, under his convictions. Its strict legality, 
then, is immaterial to this action. He was acting 
for the public. His sound discretion was his only, 
as it was his proper guide; and whatever penalties 
and amerciemenis were necessarily incurred should 
be paid by the country he so faithfully and success- 
fully served—not by him. 

Shall we, then, say, as a condition to the repay- 
ment of this fine, that there was no foundation for 
his su+picions?—that all the persons then resident 
in that great commercial town were patriotic and 
faithful? Who are to be impugned, if we do not 
make the declaration? Those brave spirits who 
battled with that gallant General, and upon that 
field of victory and of blood proved their patriot- 
ism and fidelity? Those intrepid countrymen of 
ours, to whom, as the ciliz:ns of New Orleans and 
the State of Louisiana, Congres:, more than twen- 
ty years ago, voted its warm and grateful thanks 
for their services under General Jackson? Are 
thove men to be offended, or injured, by implica- 
lion, because we do an act of tardy justice to their 
worthy General? Do they call upon us now again 
to endorse their patriotism and fidelity?’ No, sir, 
no. Cold, indeed, to them would be our expres- 
sions of confidence, after the warm burst of fra- 
ternal feeling which their bravery and good con- 
duct drew forth, not merely from Congress, but 
{rom every corner of the country, when the laurels 
they had won were fresh and green upon their 
brows. 

Not to protect them, therefore, or their sacred 
memories, is this proviso required; and, as the 
legality of the course of the Judge is not drawn in 
question, bis protec:ion does not call for it. 

Might he not, then, respectfully appeal to his 
friends in the majority, and ask if they were, by 
any proper consideration, called upon to adopt 
the proviso? All these transactions have long 
sinc? become matters of history; and none will 
question that the country, with one voice, approved 
of the course of Genesal Jackson at the time, and 
approves of itnow. Will they, then, permit polit- 
ical feelings and prejudices, having their origin 
in events long since arising, to influence their ac- 
tion upon a question like this? Had General 
Jackson never been in public life since the defence 
of New Orleans, co they believe that a voice 
would have been raised, or a vote given, against 
this bill in its original form? He was not more 
exempt from political prejudices and partialities 
than other men; and as he happened to be one of 
the political friends of that distinguished soldier 
and statesman, it did not become him to say how 
far his friendly feelings and favorable opinions 
might influence his action upon this measure; but 
he could not suppress an expression of the belief 
that, if Senators could bring themselves to feel and 
act, on this day, as they would have acted upon 
the same day in the year 1815, it would not have 
been necessary to have taxed their patience with 
a discussion in favor of the bill before them, nor 
would a divided vote be seen upon its passage. 

Mr. HENDERSON was sorry that the modifica- 
tion, which he had accepted, had occasioned such 
difficulty. It did not recur to his memory that 
Congress, in 1815, had passed resolutions which 
rendered unnecessary the modification offered by 
the Senator from Louisiana. And so far as that 
modification went, he would be glad if the Sena- 
tors from Louisiana would recall it, and avoid em- 
barrassing the subject with a proviso rendered un- 
necessary by ihe resolutions of Congress jast read. 
He would have voted for the bill without his 
amendment; but would prefer the bill with the 
amendment: there were others would do so, and 
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he would, therefore, prefer ii; but he Would 
the Senators from Louisiana to withdray 
modification. 

Mr. ALLEN observed that the Legisiatun 
Ohio had passed resolutions instructing their 
tors and requesting their Representatives to, 
the passage of a bill for refunding to Gen. J 
this fine. 

Mr. LINN interposed, and remarked thay 
hour was late, and it was evident the debates 
not close this evening, it would be best, perk 
to adjourn; and the Senator from Ohio coy\4 ¢; 
tinue his remarks when the subject should by , 
sumed to-morrow. With his leave, he wo 
therefore, move an adjournment. 

Mr. ALLEN assenting, 

The Senate adjourned. 

The debate was resumed next day, when ¥ 
ALLEN continued his remarks as subjoined; y 
which, the discussion was concluded, as bie 
reported in the Globe of that day, (19th inst.) 


Mr. ALLEN, being entitled to the floor, proe 
ed as follows: When I rose yesterday, said \ 
A., I was about to state to the Senate that Which 
will now take the liberty of doing, in few won; 
The State of Ohio, through her Legislature, pases 
resolutions at the late session of that Legisiary 
instructing the Senators and requesting the Rep 
sentatives of that State in Congress to urge 
passage of a bill for the restoration of the fine j 
posed upon General Jackson. When my q 
league and myselt received these resolutions 
particularly solicited my colleague to pres 
them, and to take charge more particularly of 
subject. I did this, sir, from no desire to avoid} 
performance of the duty, for none could be m 
agreeable to my feelings; but I did so, becaug 
thought there was a peculiar propriety in the re 
lutions being presented by my honorable ands 
colleague, rather than myself. His age, his abilj 
the relations in which he has'long stood with the 
lustrious personage to whom the resolutions relat 
—all these things made it peculiarly proper that} 
should present the resolutions, and take a more g 
cial charge of the subject. 

He did so: he turned his attention to the subjeg 
and employed his searching, indefatigable, a 
investigating mindto the subject. He madeaspeed 
to the Senate, containing, as I believe, the subsiang 
of the whole matter, and gave clearly and furciti 
all those reasons which may legitimately be broag 
to bear upon the case. The performance oft) 
agreeable duty by my honorable colleague has re 
dered it unnecessary for me to add any thing 
what has been so ably performed. I shall, there 
fore, confine my remarksexclusively to the amend 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi; a 
allow me to say, that 1 do not believe the Sena 
had any design whatever to inflict a wound up 
the character of General Jackson, or to wound if 
feelings of his friends. I do not believe this 
at all within his iniention: nevertheless, I beliet 
the amendment as now amended—even if, int 
absence of such second amendment, it would not 
will have the effect, which was so forcibly siate 
by the Senator from Virginia yesterday, of castit 
an oblique censure upon General Jackson. It wi 
throw his character in doubt; instead of removit 
the stigma from his reputation. it will only sam 
the stigma still deeper. Sir, it is not for the sal 
of the restoration of the money that the friendst 
General Jackson have brought forward this prop 
sition. What value can money possess in thee 
of a man who is about to close his earthly caret 
None. And if the necessities of Generai Jacks 
were ever so great, I know enough of the magnab! 
ity of his character to know that he wouldnert 
come to this Senate as a pauper, soliciting y? 
bounty. Ifit had been merely a question of mov 
or any other than a matter involving sheer, dow 
right justice to that illustrious individual, how 
often he had it in his power to have procurel! 
passage of a bill through both Houses, grants 
any amount that he might have chosen todet 
During the eight years of his Presidential careet 
while in the full exercise of power, by his enem™ 
pronounced dangerous to the country, and by! 
friends considered equally salutary, perhaps, ™* 
the exercise of the same power by the father of! 
country himself—while standing at the head 
Government, having a majority in both House 
Congress, with the shouts of the nation day 
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pesling around the Capitol in his praise,—no 
of his came to the Congress of the United 
io ask the restoration of this fine. General 
on iatimated to no man, at that time, his de- 
io have this act of justice performed, when its 
mance might have been ascribed to his own 
ence. His riends, with that sensibility which 

serizes men of honor, knew too well what 
due to themselves, as well as to that illustrious 
ot, to move at allin this matter until he had re- 
fom office. And now, how does the mater 
beforeus? Not by a mendicant petition from 
ral Jackson himself—not by any haughty de- 
4 for justice made by himself. No, sir; it 
vs here from the peop'e, through their proper 
mn: it is presented to the Senate by the strong 
sof asovereign State; it comes here in obedi- 

to the mandates of several States—not_ only 
that great State whose servant upon this floor I 

the honor to be, but of other States; and it 
ims, therefore, the serious consideration of this 
 Butthere is no instruction from those States 
ncorporate a proviso such as this in the bill, or 
xpress an opinion as to the legality or illegality 
adge Hall’s act; or as to the merits or demerits 
the battle of New Orleans, or the proceedings 
General Jackson in the defence of that city. 
your amendment, the return of the money is 
jicated upon the idea that his services at New 
Heans were meritorious. Indeed! And is it at 
slate day that the Congress of the United States 


sfound out that the defence of New Orleans — 


sameritorious act? Did this nation—did Gen- 
Jackson—did anybody—call upon Congress to 
yess an Opinion about that defence, and the 
itsof the illustrious commander and his com- 
pions in arms, by whose aid the victory was 
hieved? No; the nation has long ago expressed 
opinion, in the most emphatic language; and it 
useless waste of words to incorporate this pro- 
o, that this act of justice is to be considered 
her in the nature of a donation made to a dying 
no express a nation’s gratitude for military 
ces rendered twenty-five years ago. Besides, 
w will it stand in the estimation of this country, 
dof all mankind, when they see the Senate of 
United States measuring its estimate of the 
jue of that battle by a sum of one thousand dol- 
1 This money is to be given as an expression 
the estimation in which the commander’s ser- 
tes are held! One thousand dollars’ worth of 
vices! Sir, you may tell me it was not so 
ended. I know it was not; bat you could not 
ve chosen words which would more clearly im- 
such intention. You estimate the value of his 
vices at one thousand dollars; and you delay its 
yment until the officer is about to leave the world 
ver, Sir, it casts a ridicule upon the whole 
nsaction, 
The States that have interested themselves in 
subject, and the Senator from Missouri who 
s offered a resolution upon it, have gone upon 
gtound that General Jackson paid this fine in 
e execution of a high, paramount, overwhelming 
blic trust; that he pail it for the nation; that he 
vanced the money on behalf of the country 
hich had commissioned him, and required from 
mthe performance of that duty. This is the 
ound; and on this ground the friends of General 
kson now ask the passage of this bill. General 
ckson is a sensitive man, (as every man of cor- 
tfeelings must be;) he is jealous of his honor, 
his character, which is resplendent, burnished, 
rkling with brilliancy, free from the smallest 
n. Justice demands the repayment of this mo- 
y; and yet the Senate refuses to do it, without 
ding provisoes and modifications. Is there a 
ator who can stand up here, and justify himself 
Voting against this bill if the amendments were 
cen away? Itrust not; and I sincerely trust that 
amendments will be at once voted down. Sir, 
ere is the necessity for introducing them? The 
ty word “provided” implies a reluctance to pass 
bull. Adopt the amendment in the shape of a 
oviso, and I shall be compelled to vote against 
ul. We say we will grant you this money, 
wided—what i—provided that you shall not 
P considered to have deserved it. This -is the 
iglish of it. General Jackson paid the fine with- 
1 ere then why return it*with a provi- 
bt No; you had better state in your bill the whole 
@ military commander, almost in his 
Ty camp, shall be dragged before a civil author- 
¥, and fined, while in the act of guarding that very 
its members from a foreignenemy, Had 
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he refused obedience to the legal tribunal, the pop- 
ular power would have sustained him; the people 
themselves would have interposed and prevented 
the imposition of the fine. But he did not choose 
to do so; he bowed himself to the law. And, when 
you have your painting commemorative of that 
battle prepared, you should (as it has been 
beautifully and forcibly described by the Sen- 
ator from New York) have something, also, com- 
memorative of the circumstance of the conquering 
hero submitting to the authority of a petty judge. I 
think, if the Senator from Louisiana—as the true 
representative of that cily and that sovereignty 
whose independence was protected and guarded by 
the gallantry and courage of this man—had pro- 
posed a separate and distinct appropriation for 
carrying into effect the thought so happily con- 
ceived by the Senator, he would do an aet for 
which the State, I have no doubt, would applaud 
him. But, before you underiake to do him honor 
in this way, at least do him justice, and pass this 
bill. Pay him back the money which he advanced 
for you; or else, declare at once thathe was not in 
your service. You got, at all events, the benefits 
of his services, whether he was performing them 
for you or not; and I repeat, if he was in your ser- 
vice, you are bound to pay him back the penalty 
which he incurred in the performance of that ser- 
vice. But I didnot intend to occupy the attention 
of the Senate longer than a very few moments, 
nor shall [. [have simply to say I shall vote against 
all manner of provisoes, and even against the very 
word “provided;” I shall not vote for the bill, if there 
be any proviso attached to it, because I consider the 
very ‘hanging on of the word as a direct censure 
upon General Jackson. I know too well the heart 
of the honorable Senator from Mississippi to sup- 
pose for a moment that he would endeavor to ac- 
complish indirectly that which he would not open- 
ly avow; and [therefore absolve him from all blame 
upon this point. But I say the effect of the proviso 
will be tantamount to a direct censure; and the 
country will look upon itassuch. The bill cannot 
go to the world without this construction being put 
upon it, from the very fact ofa proviso—a negative— 
being appended to an aflirmative act whica you 
are about to do. 

There iy one circumstance to which I wish to 
direct the attention of the Senate. [know nothing 
of Judge Hall, and I have no desire to disturb his 
ashes: but there is one thing which is peculiar in 
this transaction, and it is this: It has been alleged 
that General Jackson was fined in order to vindi- 
cate the sovereignty of the law. If that were the 
motive, the fine should have been nominal—it should 
have been five dollars, instead of a thousand. You 
must either imply that General Jackson was guilty 
of an offence of great magnitude, or else the con- 
duct of Judge Hall will be inexcusable: one of these 
conclusions must be true. The fine standsasa con- 
demnation of General Jackson, made a punishment 
by its amount. A judge never would impose a fine 
so high as to become a punishment, when no pun- 
ishment wes intended. It either proves that 
General Jackson was guilty of an unjustifiable act, 
or else that the Judge acted vindictively; nothing 
can account for the magnitude of the fine, but 
this; and I say, therefore, it is due to that venerable 
and illustrious individual that the imputation should 
be removed, so that he may go tranquilly and tri- 
umphantly to his final rest. 


SPEECH OF Mr. BARNARD, 
OF NEW YORK. 
In the House of Representatives, April 28, 1842.—In 
favor of a uniform system of electing Representa- 
tives by districts throughout the United States. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and having under consideration the apportioament 
bill, to which an amendment was pending providing— 


“That in egy case where a State is entitled to more than one 
Representative, the number to which each State shall be enti- 
‘led under this apportionment shall be elected by districts com- 
posed of contiguous territory, equal in number to the number of 
Representatives to which said State may be entitled; n» one dis- 
trict electing :nore than one Representative.’ 


Mr. BARNARD rose and addressed the committee nearly as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuaraman: The proposition now before the committee is 
a new one in the House of Representatives The subject has 
never before, so far as I know, heen considered and discussed in 
the National Legislature since the formation of the Government. 
It has scarcely been seriously considered or discussed any- 
where since it formed a ome in the deliberations of that august 
assembly which met to frame the Constitution of the United 
States, and in those other august assemblies which were held in 
the several States to adopt and ratify the Constitution. It 
comes before us now from one of the standing committees of 
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this House, charged specially by the House with the duty of 
considering whether or not Congress ought, at this time, to legis- 
Jate in the case, and which has presented to us the proposition 
now on your table as the result of its investigation and deliber- 
ation. On all accounts, therefore, it is entitled to the serious 
and dispassionate consideration of this committee. It is a sub- 
ject full of interest and full of importance; involving a question 
of constitutional power and duty ina particular of the utmost 
delicacy; touchiug a question of boundary and partition of au- 
thority between the States and the General Government: and 
reaching, in its direct and necessary import and scope, to the 
composition of this House, and the distribution of power among 
the several States as represented on this floor. It would be dif. 
ficult to name a topic of deeper interest to ourselves and to the 
country. I approach it deeply impressed with its magnitude 
and importance; and I shall endeavor to bear myself, in the part 
I am about to take in the discussion, in that calmness of temper, 
and with that directness of argument and remark, which befits 
the case and the occasion. Tam happy to say that thus far the 
debate has been, fer the most part, thus conducted; and stand. 
ing, as we now do, as the immediate successors of those illus. 
trivuus men of the days of the formation of the Constitution, who 
handled this subject, in reviving the consideration of it I trust 
we shall go through the discussion, as we have certainly begun 
it, in that calm, courteous, deliberative, and argumentative 
mood and tone, zealous and earnest though we may be, which 
sv well becomes the subject, and of which those same illustrious 
men have set us so worthy and excellent an example. 

Mr. Uhairman, the proposition,before us, in substance, is, that 
Congress do now enact, by law, that hereafter Representatives 
in Congress from the several States of this Union shall be elect- 
ed by districts in the Siates from which they come; and it has 
been strongly objected and argued that Congress has no power 
to pass such alaw. It is said that the whole power over the 
subject—namely, the manuer in which Representatives shall be 
elected—belongs to the States respectively, and that Congress 
has no right to interfere in the matter; at least, that Congress 
cannot interfere except in the event of the States failing alto- 
gether to provide, by law, for holding the elections; nor in that 
event to direct that elections shall be held by dietricts, rather 
than by general ticket or otherwise. 

The provision of the Constitution on this subject would seem 
to be very plain, and easily understood: ‘The times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa 
tives shal! be prescribed in each State by the Legislature there- 
of; but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators.” 
Now, on reading this provision, it is a very obvious reflection, 
occurring, it seems to me, naturally and necessarily, to every 
intelligent mind, that here is a creation and grant of power; that 
it was simply and solely the object of the clause to grant and 
confer a power, and prescribe a duty touching the particular 
subject to which it relates; and that so exclusive’ y was that the 
object of the clause,that itis utterly without signification or sense, 
the whole or any part of, if that was not its sole and only object 
and meaning. 


Well, sir, the object of the clause being to confer a particular 
power and prescribe a particular duty, on whom or on what 
are the power and duty imposed? Why, in the first place, 
clearly and indubitably on the States of this Union respectively. 
Kach State shall, by its Legislature, prescribe the time or times, 
place or places, and manner of holding elections for Represent- 
atives from such State. The power ts conferred and the duty 
is prescribed in express terms; conferred and prescribed in the 
most ample and plenary manner, and the States respectively 
are the recipients and subjects of the power and theduty. What- 
ever may be done by legal enactment, and whatever must be 
done in the way of making provisions for holding elections by 
the people of the several States for Representatives, in regard 
o time, to place, and to manner, it is the duty of the State 
Legislatures to do, by express direction of the Constitution, and 
by authority of “the people ef the United States,” who ordained 
and established the Constitution. 


And now, sir, I wish to make another particular remark, by 
way of taking another distinct step towards the conciusion to 
which my argumeat iends; and that is, that the States have no 
other power or authority whatever over the subject of holding 
elections for Representatives, than such as is conferred by this 
clause in the Constitution. Ifthey have, where and how did 
they get it? Take this clause away, and who has given to the 
States of this Union, and how have they acquired, the right to 
interfere with the times, places, and manner ef holding elec- 
tions for the independent offices of an independent Government? 
For this is an independent Government, holding its existence 
by itsown charter, derived from the authority of “the people 
of the United States,” and needing not to ask any other power 
or sovereignty on earth for leave to be;—a Government of limited 
powers certainly; but, within the scope of its powers, as inde- 
pendent, as uncontrollable and sovereign as any Government 
onthe globe. It is a great corporation, like other Govera- 
mentsa—a legal and moral person—existing in the persons of its 
officers, and having the power, or it was designed to have, of 
continuing and perpetuating its own existence, by the due elec- 
tion and perpetuation of these officers. Whatoriginal right, or 
what other right, except as conferred by the Constitution, have 
the Scates of this Union to legislate concerning the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for officers of this Govern- 
ment? Admit thatthey were, each in its sphere, absolute, in- 
dependent, and national sovereignties, previous to the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution: still, every one must see that no au- 
thority belonged to any one of them which ena such State 
to prescribe, for any other Government, the /. in which 
the elections for that Government should be beld™ And when 
this Government was brought into existence by the Constitu- 
tion, under the authority of “the people of the United States,’ 
what original or reserved power was there in the States, under 
which they were enabled to take npon themselves the right of 
prescribing the mode and manner in which elections should 
be held for the officers of this Government? The idea of an 
“original” right of this sort in the States, preceding the Consti- 
tution, is a solecism and an absurdity. No such right could 
exist before this Government was formed; and how it could 
spring up upon the formation of this Government, except as 
it might be specially delegated, is more than I have been able 
to discover. Representatives in Congress were to be appor- 
tioned among the several States according to their respec- 
tive federal numbers, and the Representatives from each State 
were to be chosen by the people of that State. Such were 
and are the provisions of the Constitution. But the ple of 
the several States, in electin "4g recone to Coeemee, 
act as the constituency of this Goverument, and not asthe 
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constituency of the States; and it is inconceivable how any 
power can be taken by the States, by implication, to control 
and direct the manoer in which the constituency of a distinct 
and independent Government should proceed in electing theit 
officers to represent them in that distinct and independeut 
Government. Certain it is, no such confusion of ideas in re- 
gard to what constitutes a Government, and what this Govern- 
ment would be as it was intended to be constituted, prevailed 
in the minds of those great mea who laid the foundations on 
which it was to rest; for they claimed i necessary and proper 
to make a special provision in regard to making regulations 
for holding elections under the Constitution, in the terms which 
Ihave quoted from that instrument. The Constitution pro- 
posed that the making general regulations should develve, as a 
<9 on the States in the firet instance, with a reservation of 
authority over the whole subject to Congress—a point to which 
I shall advert mere particularly directly; aod when these 
States assonted to and ratified the Constitution, the power and 
the duty became fixed and imperative 

The object, then, of this clause in the Constitution, was, 
direcdy andasolely, the creation and disposition of the power to 
provide, by law, for the times, places, and manner of holding 
ejections under the Constitution; and the whole power over 
the subject is given, ia the firet instance, to the States, which 
have no power whatever in the case exceptas it is thus be- 
stowed. And now I wish to add (whet must be apparent on the 
slightest inspection) Liat the same clauee confers on this Gov. 
ernment the ultimate power over the same subject, as broadly 
aud completely as itis given, in the first instance, to the States, 
* But the Congress may atany time, by law, make or alter 
euch regulations The States shall make regulations con- 
cerning the times, places, aud manner of holding elections for 
Representatives; aud Congreas may at any ume make such 
regulations. The subject is the same, and the power is the 
game. And whatever the States may do touching that subject, 
Congress may do. The duty is first imposed upon the States; 
if they fai! to perform it, orifany one of them fails, Congress 
may perform the duty in their stead, and in as full and ample 
a manner as the States might have peiformed it. If a State 
may prescribe thatthe elections shall be held by general ticket, 
Congress may so prescribe; if a State may prescribe that the 
elections shail be held by districts, Congress may so prescribe. 

Nor fs it only in case of a neglect or failure, for any cause, to 

yerform this duty, that it then devolves upon Congress. Then 
t must be performed by Congress, to prevent a dissolution and 
failure of the Government. But the States may make regulations 
respecting the Umea, places, and tnanner ot holding elections 
for Representatives, which may produce inequality and injus- 
tice between the States in regard to their Representatives on 
floor, or which may, for other reasons, not be satisfactory 
to this Government; and the Constitution declares that “Con- 
gress may ai any time, by law, alter such regulations.” A 
want of uniformity in the manner of conducting the elections 
in the several States, leating to gross inequality, might and 
would demand the interposiuon of this Government 

In regard to the question of constitutional power, then, it 
would seem as if no doubt could be eatertained. The power is 
Original, under the Constitution, to the States, and original 
and concurrent to Congress. To Congress, moreover, the 
power is ultimate and appellate. If the States fail altogether, 
or if any one of them fail, Congress mustact. If the States act, 
Congress has aright to review, and revise, and, if need be, cor- 
rect aad “alter’’ the regulations which they may adopt. It 
would be a strange Government, indec!, which should volun. 
tarily part with all power or control over a matter which 
touches so nearly its independence and its existence, 

Mr. Chairman, what is proposed by the amendment on your 
tabie is simply to alter, in one single particular, the regula- 
tions adopted by some of the States in regard to the manner of 
holding elections—some of them having prescribed the mod 
by general ticket; and so that the mode of election by district 
shall be uniform throughout the United States. This is st; en- 
uously opposed in various quarters. The power of Congress is 
denied; and, if it exist, its exercise isdeprecated and denounced. 
Several gentlemen have afiected to consider this proposition, if 
it should carry, as an “order’’ from this Government to the 
States; and we are soleranly warned to take care how we under- 
take to order and command sovereign States what they shall do, 
and what they shall not do, lest we bring this Government and 
the States into conflict! Sir, gentlemen may calm_ their own 
fears, and had better not attempt to alarm ours. We under- 
take to order and command nobody in this measure. We pro- 
fess to pass a law which the Constitution authorizes us to pass, 
touching the manner ia which elections shall be held for Rep- 
resentatives, the eflect of which will be simply to limit the 
amount of duty which devolves on the States on the same sub- 
ject. We have aright to legislate on the subject; and if we legis 
late in part only, it remains for the States to fillup the measure 
ofiegisiation which the case requires. This they will of course 
do, in accordance with the regulation which we may adopt. Said 
Mr. Madison, in the convention ef Virginia which ratified 
the Constituuion, in debate on this very pont, speaking of the 
views of those who framed the Constitution, in the disposition 
of this power between the State Governments and the General 
Government, “it was thought the particular regulations should 
be submitted to the former, and the general regulations to the 
Jatter.’”’ This is precisely whatis proposed now to be done 
What occasion, then, is there for this sensitiveness and appre- 
hension jest some degree of supremacy should chance to be im- 
puted to a law of Congress on a subject within the ad nitted 
scope of its authority? Sir, if this Government is supreme 
within the ve of its powers, it is because the Constitution, 
which the e have ratified and adopted, has made it so. The 
Biates, by the Constitution, shall make regula\ions concerning 
the times, places, and manner ot holding elections for Repre- 
sentatives; “but the Congress may at any time make or alter 
such reculations.” If Congress legislates under this authority, 
their act becomes the supreme law, since it is declared that 
“this Conetitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law ofthe 
land; anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithetanding.”’ It is not Congress, then, nor this 
Government, which sets up and asserts a supremacy over the 
States; itis the Constitution which gives to the acts of this Gov- 
ernment, within its sphere, the character of supremacy in spite 
of the Government—that same Constitution which has chosen 
to leave nothing of the duty and obedience which the States owe 
to this Government, to a voluntary and stinted performance; 
but secures every thing ag far as possible, by expressly com- 
manding that “the members of the several State isiatures, 
@nd all executive and judicial olficers of the several States, 
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shal! be bound, by oath or affirmation, to support this Constitu- 
tion.” 

An honorable gentleman from Georgia (Mr. CoLqutrt) led the 
way in anargument, which has since been repeated more than 
once, against the power of Congress to paes such a measure as 
this amendment contemplates, on the ground that, by the Con- 
stitution, Representatives are to be chosen “by the people ofthe 
several Statee,”’ and not by the people of any number of districts 
within the States. This argumentevidently proved too much. 
It would scem to follow from it, as an inevitable result, that all 
who hold their seats in this House by elections in districts less 
broad than the entire States from which they come, hold them 
by an unconstitutional tenure; since the argument assumes that 
no man can be a Representative, by the Constitution, who has 
not passed the ordeal cfa vote by the whole body of the quali- 
fied electors of his State, who might choose to take a part in the 
convass. To avoid so startling a consequence, the honorable 
member took refuge in the notion that it Was quite competent to 
the States to manage these elections according to their own 
views of propriety and convenience. The people might elect 
by districts on the authority of their own Legislatures, although 
they could net do so on the authority of Congress. This wae 
exactly equivalent to saying that the Siate Legislatures might 
dispense with and violate an express provision of the Consti- 
tution, though Congress, of course, could not. The States, as] 
have shown, have no power over the subject, except as 
the Constitution has given it; and they can make no regula- 
tions upon the subject which Congress may not also make or 
alter. 

The same honorable member had ingeniously insisted that 
this was an attempt to prescribe a new qualification for Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, by confining their residence each to 
a particular district, while the Constitution only required them 
to be inhabitants of the State in which they shall be chosen. It 
was admitted that nothing of the sort was prescribed in terms, 
in the proposed amendment; but the practical effeet and opera- 
tion, it was said, would be as was suggested. Well, sir, no 
doubt the general fact would be that members would be resi- 
dents of the districts from which they might be elected. But 
this is no new qualification. If it would be when elections 
should take place in districts under the authority of Congress, it 
is now a new qualification in all those cases in which elections 
take place in districts under the authority of State Legislatures. 
Besides, the fact itse!‘ might not be always as stated. We have 
had in New York more than one example and instance to the 
contrary, where State elections have taken place by districts or 
by counties, and where the law did notimperatively require the 
candidate to bea resident of the district or county from which 
he waselected. Mr. Van Buren, at the time a resident of Al- 
bany, was elected to the convention which framed the new 
consti‘ution of New York, in 1821, from the county of Otsego. 
Mr. Burr, when a resident of the city of New York, had been 
elected to a similar convention, held in 1801, from the county of 
Ulster. I will only add, on this point, that if the iact should 
turnout to be invariably in practice as the gentleman from 
Georgia anticipates, in case of a uniform system of election by 
districts throughout all the Ftates, it would not be thought gene- 
rally a defect, but an excellence, of the system; and the fact of 
residence in the district would not be a new qualification for a 
Representative, required by law, but a personal qualification 
required by the electors of the district, of their own candidate, 
and on which, as on every other personal qualification, they 
have a right to insist. 

Another point in this same connexion has been much dwelt 
upon in the debate, especially by those who claim to be of the 
strailest sect of the State-righis school of politicians. The mode 
of electing by general ticket, adopted and practised in some of 
the Siates, is defended not only as a right belonging to them as 
sovereignties, but as the only mode which can give to members 
elected to Congress that broad representative character which 
belongs to them, by the Constitution, as Representatives of 
State sovereignties. The old doctrine and heresy in regard to 
the character and origin of this Government is revived. Itis 
insisted that it is the creature of tlhe States, which are its mas- 
ters; and it is distinctly maintained that representation on this 
floor is not a popular buia State representation—members in 
this branch of the American Corgress being representatives of 
State sovereigaties, in the same manner and to the same effect 
as Senators are representatives of State sovereignties. In other 
words, this is not a National Legislature—a co-ordinate branch 
of an independent National Government—but a Congress of 
ambassadors or ministers from sovereign powers. 

Mr. Chairman, I shal! not enter into this topic; it opens too 
wide a field. Ner do I deem it necessary, so long as the recol- 
lection remains fresh in the minds of the American people of 
that famous debate which took place in the Senate of the United 
States a few years ago, and which resulted in so signal an over. 
throw ofthese monstrous and dangerous opinio.s, sustained, as 
they were attempted to be, by the most eminent ability, and in 
the overthrow and rout of every argument which had been or 
could be put forth in theirdefence. As yet, at least, and I hope 
forever, we may rely on the exposure of their deformity and fu- 
tility which these docuwines received in that debate, and on the 
marked reprobation with which they have been visited by the 
highest judicial tribunal of the country, and at the hand, espe- 
cially, of the first judicial mind and character of the country 
and the age. I will not touch the subject on this occasion fur- 
ther than to refer to a significant authority on which my eye 
hay pened to rest the last evening. We know that it has been a 
favorite policy with those who, in modern times, have revived 
these opinions, to trace them to Virginia. Well, sir, I vouch 
Virginia as a witness to the truth of the true doctrine of the 
Constitution—that this Government emanates from, and is the 
creature of, the people, and not the States. Te deliberations 
of the convention of Virg nia which met to cofSider and ratify 
the Constitution, and the debates in that convention, were of 
the most thorough, deep, and searching character. The ratifi- 
cation was opposed at every step; and the Constitution was an- 
alyzed and scrutinized in every feature, and assailed with 
every weapon which argument, and ingenuity, and eloquence 
could supply. Pa'rick Henry was there to oppose it. But 
the ratification was carried; and in the instrument of ratifica- 
tion adopted by the convention, was this remarkable declara- 
tion’ 

“We, the delegates of the people of Virginia, do, in name 
and in behalf of the people of Virginia, declare and make known 
that the powers granted under the Constitution, being derived 
from the people of the United States, may be resumed by them 
wheusoever tie sameshall be perverted to their injury or oppres- 
sion; and that every power not granted thereby remains with 
them, and at their will,” 
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Here, certainly, was no pretence that this Go 
creature of the States; and it was proper thas; cunen be 
broached or intimated in the convention, should ins 
a pointed rebuke from a body of men assembled a . 
eae as had brought them Logether, and of which 

adison, among many of the brightest names jn dues 
tory, Was a particular and a leading star rican 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen have complained and mains: 
in the debate, that memberselected to Congress from wn 
and limited districts in a State, can have, in no Pare 
broad and representative character which the Constit rn 

- h Ution 
scribes, when it declares that they shall be elecied b 
ple of the State. The difference between the re - the 
character of members of this House and that of Bena: 
strongly marked in the Constitution. A Representarin 
“be an inhabitant of that Statein which he shall be ee 
Senator must “be an inhabitant of that State for which | : 
be chosen.” Senators are to be chosen by the Legislaiy ™ 
resentativesare to be chosen by the people. Neither an 
gates or ambassadors from sovereign powers, but are be 
them, members of the legislative branch of an independen 
tional and sovereign Government, resting on the charter 
sentof “the people of the United States” for its esa 
its powers. By the Composition of the Senate, the ane 
that body, besides being the general legislators for a aad 
pire, are intrusted more especially with the care apd pr z 
tion of the interest of the States, as political communitj ag 
the qualified independence and sovereignty which bel 
them; while the Representativesin this House are strictly, 
ular, coming directly from the body of the people, and quay 
—or they ought to bo—to legislate not for Siate only. ber 
the nation, and for every interest belonging to 11, in all jig 
extent of territory and population, These Representarj 
moreover, chosen in the several States of which: they are int 
itants, and by the people of those States, are specially quai 
—or ought to, be—to take care of the local and Particular j : 
ests of the people of the States from which they come, a 
as these interests may be involved in the legislation of the 
tional Government. Such is the representative character 
members of this House, iv my opinion. In one sense, tho 
certainly not in that which has been imputed to them in thig 
bate, they may be said to represent the States from which 
come; and, in that capacity, I know of no reason why th 
may not, though elected from limited districts, Tepresent 
truly the people of the States which send them here, ag 
members of the lower houses of the State Legislatures rep 
sent the people of their States in those bodies, though ¢| 
as I believe they everywhere are, by counties, instead of bej 
elected at large in the States. Nobody, I think, haseverd 
that these were not State Representatives, because they 
elected by counties. 

Mr. Chairman, an honorable colleague of mine [Mr. Jogy 
Froyp] has favored us with his views of the meaning of 
Constitution, in the particular now under consideration, ag 
lustrated and determined by contemporaneous exposition, 
honorable member from Virginia, [Mr. Summess,] in an adg 
rable argument on this subject, had read, from the Debates 
the Virginia convention of 1788, some very timely and fori 
remarks which had then been made by Mr. Madison, ind 
course of which Mr. M. had referred directly to the want of x 
formity which might be produced, if some of the States shoy 
elect Representatives by general ticket, and others by distie 
as likely to furnish an occasion, and a proper one, for the in 
poneee of Congress under the power so often referred to in 

vonstitution. This would seem to have settled the question 

ower, so far as this sort of argument could settle it. Buta 
i1onorable colleague found, or thought he found, contem 
neous expositions on the other side of the question. He look 
into the terms of ratification adopted by the conventions of 
eralof the States, and other proceedings accompanying the 
fications by them, and he discovered matter to satiefy hi 
that the power to legislate on this subject did not belong 0 
gress; and, if it did, it was a power which must got bee 
cised—at least, it could not be exercised—with the assent 
any true Representative of the State from which he and 
come. . The conventionof New York, and the conventions 
several of the States, as we all know, took many strong ¢ 
tions to the Constitution at the time they ratified it; and most 
them proposed a variety of amendments, some of which 
afterwardsadopted by a constitutional majority of the State 
One of the amendments thus proposed by New York, as 
as by other States, (but never adopted, and I believe not 
proposed in Congress,) was an amendment on the subject m0 
under considgration, and to this effect: “That the Congr 
should not make or alter any regulation, in any State, resped 
ing the times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sen 
tors and Representatives, unless the State should refuse 
neglect to make, or be incapable of making, regulations forth 
purpose; and then only until the Staie should make provis 
in the premises.” Jn proposing their amendments, the conve 
tion of New York, in the same paper, declared that they 
joined itupun their Representatives in Congress to exert 
their influence to obtain a ratification of those amendmed 
and, “‘in all laws to be passed by the Congress in the meantim 
to conform tothe spirit of the said amendments, as far as‘ 
Constitution will admit.’ Besides this, in the instrument 
ratification, the convention declared that they assented to 
ratified the Constitution, “in full confidence. nevertheless,” & 
until a convention should be called for proposing amendm 
the new Government would abstain from exercising 
powers; and, amongst others, the power of Congress over ! 
subject of the elections, except in the manner indicated m 
amendment they had proposed. 

Now, sir, upon this showing of facts from contemporaine 
history, made by my colleague himself, nothing is clearer | 
that it was then a conceded point that the power, in the matter 
the elections, was given to Congress by the Constitution, jus 
we contend for it now. New York coneeded it, but shevep 
cated the exercise of the power ; no doubt, solely undet ! 
apprehension that she might eomehow or other, and 


hi 


some influence or other in Congress, be deprived of the privileg§ 


of electing her Representatives by districts. It was undow 
edly this fear that dictated her hostility, as it dictated the be 
ity of other States at the time, to this provision in the Const 
tion. The States were wedded to the district system or 
of conducting ejections for legislative and other 
most democratic, and most conformable to the spirit of 
republican instituiions. They desired to retain that 
electing Representatives for the new Government, and # 
were afraid that other dispositions and other counse's mig | 
vail in the new Government on this subject, The wue 
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&pe et state-rights doctrine of that day favored the district 

flow strangely altered are things now, when those 
Nt Wag : loudest tor democracy and State rights are found 
ih eg a proposition to establish the district system, and 


€ reg geverm chro ghout the United States, and strenuous- 
ch Cd ¥ assome of them do, that there is neither democta- 
ic : 


saje rights in any thing else but elections by general 


erican , 

ci, sit, I understood my honorable colleague, upon his 
ain inj of history, to contend that New York had ratified 
partic aituion wjon a condition ; and, of course, my col- 
senee, has put that respectable State out of the Union, for it is 
= shat the condition, if there was one, has never been per- 

the p 
ae frovp asked leave toexpiain. He had said New York 
eCalon aufied the Constitation with conditions ; and, having been 
ative ond into the Union on those terms, and without objection, 


chem Hoon had adopted her as sheoffered hereelf, and had as- 
= be jjohor conditions. } ; 

‘ures; Giavanp. Very well. Ithink I understand my col- 
ot are eyow. New York isin the Union; bat upon condition, 
re, both be while, that certain powers of this Government, under 
enden, naitution, shall not be exercised—at least, quoad New 
rer and that as to her, these powers are to be considered as out 
co Consusution. New York ratified on conditions, impos- 

v 


a creat athe ime a perpetu al injunction on ®er Representatives 

4; assent to the exercise of any power by Congress over 

| Presey pject of elections, but to restst, by every means, all at- 

"hel uso exercise it, The Union received New York on these 
Oty 


ttictly aod, as to her at least, the power is null, and does not 


id qualj 
ily, but 
all its 
PseN ati 

y are in} 
ly quaiifj 
Cular 


Fuovp interposed. He said that hia colleague (Mr. B.} 
not refetred to the passage which had been quoted and 

relied on by him. He had insisted that the conditions 
nthe Siate had attached to her acceptance of the Conati- 
» were such as entitled her to claim for herself exclusive 
Jiction of the subject of elections within her limiis; and, as 
jgriadiction Was exclusive in the Stace, it could not be exer- 


Ta by Congress. He would read the passage which he had 
haracter gd. icwas as follows: ase ent 

nee, the hat nothing contained in the said Constitution is to be con- 
n in thig wo prevent the Legislature of any State from passing 


a its discretion, froin time to time, to divide such State 
soaventent districts, and to apporteon its Repr: sentatives 
damongst such districts.” 
BarwarD. My colleague is quite right; he quoted this 
and also those to which I have before referred. And 
them all, and upon this in particular, as I now under 
him, he insisted, and insists, that New York accepted the 
iution on the express condition, which was assented to 
Tnion, thatthe Constitution was not to be construed as 
cio Congress any power or jurisdiction whatever over 
mes, places, and manner in which elections for Represen'- 
should be held; that thatis a subject over which New 
ai least for herself, has exclusive jurisdiction. A strange 
himsical doctrine this, to be sure! The Constitution is ove 
for New York, and another for the rest efthe Union. New 
isin, With her peculiar privileges and exemptions. She 
ui her own Construction on Certain of its powers, and the 
ison, in a has taken her, assenting that her construction of these 
want of shall prevail, so far at leastas she is concerned. She 
tates aho me in with exceptions and reservations, and the Union 
P ’ ! 
by die is 9 them all! : s 
for the is ,imust be remembered that this election power was not 
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ilyne towhich the convention of New York took ex- 
rred to in ‘ : 
e question ;netthe only one which she proposed to strike out or 


it, Batt thy amendment; not the only one which, as the condi- 
heracceptance of the Constitution, (according to the 

of my colleague.) she declared must not be used or 
wed. She ratified the Constitution “im full confidence, 


rontem 
He look 


‘xt igiess,” that no excise would be imposed on any article 
satiety bi growth, production, or manufacture ofthe United States, 
Jong to 0 of m, withia the State of New York, ardent spirits 
othe ied; and “in full confidence, nevertheless,”’ that Congress 
Sonne i not lay direct taxes within that State, uatil Congress had 
oy de a requisition on the State for its quota, after the man- 
nventions proceeding uncer the Confederation. Of course, ac- 
trong ext ig (0 the doctrine of my honorable colleague, these pow- 


fow and forever out of the Constitution, so far as New 


sand : 
ant Dee is concerned. 


which 


fthe State ong the amendments proposed at that time by New York, 
Tork, a8 # that bo money should be borrowed on the credit of the 
eve not i Staieg Without the vote of two-thirds of both Houses of 
subject ess; another, that no regular troops should be raised or 


he Congr Aume of peace, but by a like vote; and another, that 
tate, resped “ss should not declare war, but by alike vote. Of course 
ons for Set pieague denies the right of Congress to exercise the power 
iid refuse ow Money, or the power to raise armies, or the power to 
tions for th be except by a two-thirds’ vote; at least, New York is 
ike provisk und by any measure of the sort, if adopted only by 


“the conve ty Majority vote. Avother remarkable amendment 
hat they + by the New York convention at the same time. 
to exert rail en effect: that no person not a natural-born citi- 
:mendmet uid ever be eligible to the office of Representative, ex- 


held a commission under the United States in the 


e mearitim 

3 far ast hg Revolution, and was a freeholder! How does my 
nstrument i Colleague - the democracy of this doctrine? Tow 
ented 10 - Suit our “adopted fellow-citizens,” of whose interests 


helese,” tam," ™Y Colleague take particular charge? Atany rate, 
amendat ng tO the lojunction of the convention, which my col- 
























ising ; to be ot binding and perpetual obligation, he and 
ress over tf peers from New York must use all reasonable means to 
Jicated in mr ntcation of this proposed amendment, and, in the 

» Must conform themselves to the spirit of the amend- 
mm porane Word 0; 






‘ only, Mr. Chairman, to my honorable collea 
rt ’ , ’ eague 
es I Quit this topic. When he took fis seat in this House, 
‘ution, jot “tees ‘0 support the Constitution of the United States, 
nt she ver inte ton does he support? Is it the Constitution as it 
4, integrity? or is it that other Constitution which he 
S ee is Ren Yorke Consticntion with condi- 
eptton resefvations as he sworn to support 
“itution of the United States, or was he sworn 10 ep- 
ae eek as the New York convention of 1788 
on the reference which has been made to the 
Whe ention of 1788, and the use which has been at- 
., 2 mate of the proceedings of that convention in 
whole, justify me in supposing that it will not be 
ft ut of place, or wholly without interest to the 
WT advert for a moment, in a moré particular man- 






















Apportionment Bill—Mr. Barnard. 


ner, to the period of that convention, the circumstances under 
which the convention met, and to some further passages in its 
history and doings. : E 

Probably the most gloomy period which the men of «te Rev- 
olution ever saw, aller the disasters Of (ue campaign of 1776, 
was the summer of the year 1788, It was a period nét only 
of gloom, but almost of despair. Up to the i7th of June, 
when the convention of New York met, only eight States 
had ratified the Constitution. The convention of Virginia 
was then in session, and the result in that State seemed ex- 
ceedingiy doubtful; and no svoner had the convention o/ 
New York assembled, than it was ascertained, to the dismay 
of the friends of the Constitution, that a Strong and decided 
majority of that body were opposed 10 ratifying the Constitu- 
tion on any terms. George Clinton, then Governor of New 
York, was chosen preeident of the convention, and he was 
decided in his opposition, and so voted on the final test ques- 
tion in the convention. This state of things had not been an- 
ticipated at an earlier period. In the preceding October Gouy- 
erneur Morris, writing t) Gen. Wastingron, had said: 

“If the assent or drszent of the New York- Legislature were 
to decide on the fate of America, there would suil be a chance, 
theugh I believe the force of the Government would prepon- 
derate, andeffect a rejection. But the Legislature cannet aa- 
sign to the people any good reason for not trusting them with a 
decision on their own aflairs; and therefore must agree to a 
convention. In the chcice of convention, itis not improbable 
that the Federal party wiil prove strongest; for persons of very 
distinet and opposite interesis have joined on the subject.” 

This prediction was not verified: for, when the convention 
met, the Federal or Constitutional party was foundin a minor- 
ity. The fate of Americaseemed to rest on this convention, 
and the despondency which seized the hearts of patriotic men 
throughout the country, when the composition ef the conven- 
tion became known, may perhaps be imagined. The anti- 
Constituuonal party were strong and bitter in theiropposition. 
They were not only opposed to the Constitution, but they were 
opposed to any Constitution by which the powers of the State 
Government should be materially restricted or affected, or by 
Which a more perfect union should be established. Mr. Yates 
and Mr. Lansing, the colleagues of Mr. Hamilton in the con- 
vention which formed the Constitution, had tetired from that 
body before it had completed iis great work; and the letter ad- 
dressed by those gentlemen to Governor Clinton, to explain the 
reasons Of their abandonment of their post, sufficiently dis- 
closes not only their views, but the views and feelings of the 
anti-Constitutional party in the State. Their reasons, they 
said, were reducible into two heads: 

“First. The limited and well-defined powers under which we 
acted, and which could not, in any possible construction, em- 
brace an idea of such magnitude as to assent to a general Con- 
stitution, in subversion of that ofthe State. Second. A convic- 
tion of theimpracticahility of establishing a General Govern- 

ment, pervading every part of the United States, and extending 
esseitial benefits to all.” 

These were their reasons for abandoning the convention at 
Philade]phia, and refusing to subscribe to the Constitution as 
there fermed; and these reasons and these views and feelings 
they carried with them, no doubt, into the New York conven- 
tion—for they were both members of that body; and by these 
reasons, views, and feelings were they and the anti-Constitn- 
tional party—or at least the leaders of that party—actuated in the 
strenuous, the almost furious opposition which they made to 
the Constitution, at every step of its progress through the con- 
vention. . 

Sir, my colleague has spoken ofa conditional ratification by 
this convention. If he had been a litte more accurate in his 
history, he would have put this matter in a very different and 
atruer light. It is true that the question of a conditional ratifi- 
cation was distinctly made and put tothe convention; but it is 
equally true thatthe qualification was rejected. 

A resolution was before the convention for the unconditional 
ratification of the Constitution. After several days’ discus- 
sion, a proposition was moved, in these words : 

‘Resolved, as the opinion of this committee, That the Con- 
stitution under consideration ought to be ratified by this con- 
vention: upon condition, nevertheless, that until a conven- 
tion shall be called,’ &c. 

The proposition going on to ennmerate certain things that 
Congress and the Federal Government must notdo. Well, 
sir, everybody knew then,as we know now, thata conditional 
ratification would have been no ratification at all. It would 
have been a rejection, On this proposition, therefore, every 
thing was suspended. It was earnestly and anxiously debated, 
from the 15th to the 23d of the month, (July,) when a motion 
was made to strike out the words ‘* upon concition,” and insert 
the words “in full confidence; and the motion was carried, but 
only by a vote of thirty-one ayes to (wenty-nine noes! The 
votes of Yates, and Lansing, and Clinton were recorded in the 
negative ; but the almost superhuman efforts of Hamilton, and 
Robert R. Livingston, and John Jay, had at last broken the 
strength of the opposition, and the Constitution was saved. 
The ratification was carried finally, however, only by the same 
meagre majority of two votes. Mr. Yates, and Mr. Lansing, 
and their associates, were true to their hostility to the last, and 

voted against ratifying, even after they had succeeded in carry- 
ing through the convention propositions for amendments, which, 
if adopted, would cripple and destroy the Constitution and the 
Government. They would not consent to ratify, even with the 
declaration annexed, that the ratification was made “in full con- 
fidence, nevertheless,” that such amendments would be made 
te the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, I take leave of this topic with a single re- 
mark. Men might.pppose the Constitution in 1788, when it 
was an experim be trietl, withoutany necessary impeach- 
ment of their patriotism. We can readily pardon the hatred 
with which they assailed it, and the en:barrassments which 
they everywhere, and in every manner. threw in the way of 
itsadoption. But what we cannot so readily pardon is, that they 
followed it after its adoption, some of them, and the Government 
that was established under it, so long and so rancorously with 
their hostility and their hate; and especially is it difficult to 
pardon or to tolerate that spirit which nerves and impels so 
many, at the present day, after the Constitution has wrought 
out, to demonstration, its own unexampled wisdom and excel- 
lence, in the deliverance, the salvation, and the blessing it has 
brought to the millions ofthe happiest and most favored nation 
on the globe ; that, after all this, so many are found who seem 
to glory in being the lineal heirs and inheritors of a hatred to- 
wards the Constitution, which, however venial in the period of 
its origin, ig inexcusable and abominable now, The Constitu- 
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tion was hated and opposed once. before jt could be known, ex- 
cept by epeculars;, and reason, how much or how little of wis. 
wu or excellence it contained; it is hated and opposed now, 
because its wisdom and its exce.lence have become manifest to 
all the forid. 

Mr Chairman, with a few other observations, I shall relieve 
the patience of the committee. The power conferred on Con- 
gress by the Constitution, on the subject of the elections, was 
designed to be exercised in either of two events: first, if the 
States, or any of them, shoul wholly fail or omitio maks 
the necessary regulatio..s; and, next, if these regulations in the 
different Fates should be such as to produce a wantof uniforms 
ity and an inequality in the representation on this floor. In my 
opinion, the latter ef these (wo events has happened; and the 
case has arisen, and the time has arrived for Concress to intet- 
pose. The inequality and the Want of proper uniformity in 
the repregseltation here from the several States have become 
manifest. Itis a case, as J think, of flagrant injustice, 

In order to understand the full eflect produced here by the 
fact that some of the States elect by general ticket, while others 
elect by districts, it 1s proper and necessory to look at the com- 
position of this House as it is actually organized for eflicient ac- 
tion,as part ofa co-ordinate branch of the Government. Member® 
are elected as belonging to one or the other of two priucipal par. 
lies existing in the country. An “independent”? member—a 
member belonging to neither 7 arty and to no party—is a rare 
thing in the House of Representatives. Indeed, we know—every 
reflecting man, and every man who is acquainted with the hig- 
tory of the country knows—that the political power of. tha 
country, and the actual administration of the ailairs of Gov. 
ernment, (at least whenever they have been or shall be succesa- 
fully administered.) always are, always have been, and always 
must be,inthe hands of a party. The people divide into per- 
ties, and the successful party, by the hand of their own elected 
officers and representatives, take possession, and conduct the 
Government according to their own distinctive printiples and 
policy. This has been the course of the Government from the bs- 
ginning. We had firstin the Administration the Federal party, 
as distinguished from the anti- Federal or anti-Constitutional par- 
ty. This party remained in power twelve years, when it gave 
place, in consequence of some imputed abuses, to the Repubs 
lican party, which continued to hold the reins of Administra- 
tion, under a succession of Republican Presidents, for twenty- 
eight years. 

Then came the rule of the modern Democratic party, riding 
in on astorm of pepular commotion, raised by fal-e clamors 

for retrenchment andreform, bottomed on false cries of extrav- 
agance and corruption; and, finally, afier twelve long years of 
alinost uninterrupted struggle and labor, in 1840 the Whig par- 


ty came in and took full possestion of the Government; in 
whose hands the complete and, Ido not doubt, the successful 
and prosperous administration of the affairs of the country 
would now be, but for that calamity which fell upon it in the 
first month of its power, ani the Whhappy differences which 
have since sprung up, and which have separated the Executive 
trom all cordial co operation with the legislative branch of the 


Government. A condition of trings, let me say in passing 


let that pasa. 


wise be small. This may be one effect of allowi 
methods of electing Representatives to prevail in 


then, upon which parties divide in this House—an 


election, she had elected by general ticket, as Alabama 





which affords the fullest explanation of all the difficulties and 
obstructions which lie in the way, and retard and prevent the 
efficient action of Congress in any system of wise measures fit 
for the relief and for the advancement and prosperity of the 
country. Without asysiem of wise measures, no administra: 
tion of the Government can be successful ; and no such system 
can be devised, perfected, and established so long as the Prest- 
dent, armed with his patronage and the power of the veto, is of 
one party, holding one set of opinions, andthe majority in Con- 
gress is of another party, and holding adiflerent eet of opinions. 
And as to administering the Government without a party, there 
are few examples of dreaming more wild, whimsical, and ab- 
s@rd. And when I hear gentlemen, cloiming*to be praatical 
statesmen, talk about patriotism as something which may ex- 
ist, and actually operate in the way of administering the affairs 
of such a Governmentas this, distinct from party and without 
party, which they repudiate and denounce as something which 
does not consist with patriotiem, why Tam apt to think they are 
either very simple or very wicked ; that they either do not 
know what they say, and have no meaning at all, or they 
mean something very bad, which they are afraid toavow. But 


I recur to the fact, that for all efficient adnsiniatration the af- 
fairs of Government must and will be in the hands of a party, 
Toa successful party in administration there is always a prin- 
cipal antagonist party oufof administration, and trying to get 
in. And these two parties, as they exist in the country, ought, 
uponevery principle of justice and of safety, te be fairly rep- 
resen‘ed in this House. It is better for the country that the 
dominant party should not be too strong here, or the other par- 
ty too weak; their relative strength in the country, and in every 
part of the country, should be justly reflected in the relative 
strength of parties on this floor. This, however, every one 
Will see, is impossible with the two modes of election, by gen- 
eral ticket and by districts, prevailing in different States. In- 
deed, it would be easy to defeat entirely the popular will on this 
floor, and of course in the whole Government, in a case where 
a just representation would give a majority to one patty over 
the other, if allelecied by districts, by a single State departing 
from the practice of the rest, adopting the general-ticket sys- 
tem, and throwing an undivided delegation into the House, to 
turn the scale offparties. New York, with ber forty members, 
could do this with greatease. Even aemal! State like Alaba- 
ma could do it, Where the majority in the House lo 

le two 

ifferent 

States atthe sametime. But there are others. Take the rela- 
tive position and strength of Alabama and New York on this 
floor at this moment. New York elects, by districts, forty 
members; and she stands here divided party-wise nineteen and 
twenty-one—two majority for the Democrats, so calling them- 
selves. Alabama, having expressly, for the election of mem- 
bers to the present Congress, as 1 understand, changed the dis- 
trict forthe general-ticket system, stands here with her entire 
delegation democratic five in number. On every —— 
almost 

every important question decided in this House from year’s end 
to year’s end is decided by a party division —the efficient vote 
of New York is two, and that of Alabama is five, both on the 
Democratic side. And this will appear the more remarkable 
when we consider that New York, if, at the last Congressional 


would stand now on this floor with forty Whig votes against 
five on the other side from Alabama, So unequal and unjust 
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i# it that these opposite modes of holding elections should pre- 
vai! in different States, 

Bir, it is manifest that, if acorrective be not applied by es- 
tablishing a uniform system of electing by districts throughout 
the United States, another corrective will sooner or later be 
applied. Those States, and especially the large States, which 
come now into this hall with their political strength nearly 
balanced and lost, to meetother States which present an undi- 
vided strength cqual to the whole number of their Represenia- 
tives, will not always be satisfied with that condition of things. 
In necessary self defence they must resort to the general-ticket 
sysiem. If eome States will persist in this mode, others must 
adopt it. If the modern Btate rights doctrine is to prevail; if 
States must he represented as eovereignties on this floor; if itis 
more democratic to elect Representatives by general ticket, 
and seod them here as ambassadors or ministers plenipotentia- 
ry;--i that is to be the doctrine and practice with some States, 
why others will certainly take care that, in the presence and 
valence of such a practice, they do not wholly sacrifice and 
ose their strength and weight in this hall by adhering wo other 
doctrines and ovher modes of proceedin ’ lo my opinion, the 
manner of electing Representatives, whether by general ticket 
or by districts, ought to be uniform throughout the United 
States; ihe district system ought to prevail; and, if 1 does not, 
the other will, And what a state of things would be presented 
if all the States elected by general ticket? What would become 
of the interests of minorities in the several States, when each 
State should send an entire delegation of one or other of the two 
great parties? Or suppose it should happen—a very supposa- 
bis case, as we know from very recent history—that some nine 
teen Btates, include nearly all the larce S a es, should present 
on this floor an unbroken front ofsome two lundred men of one 
and the same pariy, against some forty only in the ranksof op- 
position: what would then become of the interests of the minor 
party in the Union, whi notwithstanding this show of over- 
wheilming strength aganst them in Congress, might, in the 
popular vote, divide the strength of the country with their op- 
ponents in a manner approaching near to equatity? 

But, Mr. Chairman, | have occupied more of the time of the 
committees than Thad intended, and more perhaps than I ought. 
And I conctude with declaring that Lam of opinion the time has 
now come when a uniform eysiem of electing Representatives 
to Congress throughout the United States, by districts, should 
be directed and established by the authority of Congress. 


SPEECH OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In Senate of the United States, on Monday, May 9. 
1842—In opposition to the “Bill to provide further 
remedial justice in the courts of the United 
States.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN addressed the Senate as fol- 


lows 


Mr. Presipenr: I rise to discuss this important 
bill with considerable distrust in my own ability to 
do it justice. I have now been long out of the prac- 
tice of the Jaw, and am not familiar with the re- 
cenily adjudged cases; but, upon broad constitution- 
al principles, [trust Ishall be able to satisfy the 
Senate that this bill ought not to pass. ‘The more I 
have reflecied upon its provisions, the more deeply 
am [ convinced of their injurious tendency. When 
you propose to deprive the State courts of a crimi- 
nal jurisdiction which they have so long exercisegy 
and vest it in the Federal courts, you propose a 
dangerous and untried experiment—an experiment 
calculated to bring the sovereign States into collis- 
ion with the Federal Government, and thus to en- 
danger the peace and harmony of the Union. Im- 
pressed, then, with a deep sense of the importance 
of the change which this bill proposes, and with a 
firm conviction, so far as it regards the relative 
working of our institutions, State and Federal, that 
it is by far the most important measure of the pres- 
ent session, I shal} to open the discussion 
against the bill, with that feeling of high responsi- 
bility which the subject could not fail to inspire. 
The Federal and State Governments may move 
along in their separate and appropriate spheres, and 
each may accomplish the purposes for which it 
was called into existence, without danger of collis- 
ion; but this result can only be attained by a wise 
spirit of forbearance onthe part of Congress—a spirit, 
however, far different from that which pervades the 
present bill. It proposes an extension of the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts over criminal cases 
arising in the sovereign States, under their own 
laws, which, from its very nature, cannot fail to 
wee. sensibility, and arouse their jealousy. 

Buf™ir, before | proceed to the argument, let me 
state the nature of the question to be discussed. 

The Constitution of the United States declares 
that “the judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity, arising under this Constitution, 
the laws of the United States, and the treaties made, 
er which shail be made, under their authority.” 
(Article 3, section 2.) And that “the judicial pow- 
er of the United States shall be vested in one Sa- 
preme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may, from time to time, ordain and estab- 
lish.” (Article 3, section 1.) 

The first Congress which assembled under the 
Constitution carried this judicial power into exe- 
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cution, so far as they deemed it expedient, by the 
“Act to establish the judicial courts of the United 
States,” which was approved September 24, 1789. 
(2 Laws of the’ U. 8S. page 56.) 

The framers of this act foresaw that, in numer- 
ous cases which must necessarily originate in State 
courts, the one party or the other, for the purpose 
of sustaining his claim, would invoke the aid of 
the Constitution, the laws, or the treaties of the 
United States. In such cases, then, it would be- 
come absolutely necessary for the State courts to 
expound this Constitution, and these laws and trea- 
ties; and, with this view, the Constitution itself 
had declared that “this Constitution, and the laws 
of the United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, any thing in 
the constitution or laws of any Slate to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

3ut what was to be the remedy, if State courts 
should decide against any claim sustained by the 
Constitution, a law, or atreaty of the United States? 
The first Congress have answered this question by 
the famous 25th section of the judicial act. They 
have clearly and distinctly defined the cases aris- 
ing in the State courts, which might be carried by 
appeal into the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by enacting “that a final judgment or decree 
in any State, in the highest court of law or equity 
of a State in which a decision in the suit could be 
had, where is drawn in question” the Constitution, 
laws, or treaties of the United States, and the deci- 
sion is against the claim set up under them, “may 
be re-examined, and reversed or affirmed, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, upon a writ 
of error.” In these cases, and in these alone, did 
the first Congress subject the State courts to the su- 
ervising power of the Supreme Court of the 
Tnited States. The Senate will perceive that this 
jurisdiction cannot be exercised until after the 
State courts shall have tried the cause and render- 
ed final judgment; and even then, although a hun- 
dred other points may have arisen upon the trial, 
the Supreme Court is confined, in its review of the 
decision, to the single point arising under the Con- 
stitution, a law ora treaty of the United States. 
Nay, more: if the State court have decided the 
point in favor of the party who had invoked the 
Constitution, the law, or a treaty, their decision is 
final, and is not subjected to review. Such, thea, 
is the existing law; and if Federal jurisdiction is 
at all to be exercised over the State courts, it is ex- 
ercised under this 25th section in the most unex- 
ceptionable manner. Under it, until the State 
courts shall have conducted the cause to a final ter- 
mination, the Federal courts have no jurisdiction, 
no control whatever over the proceeding. 


The constitutionality of the 25th section of the 
judicial act has been contested on different occa- 
sions since the origin of the Government. In the 
celebrated case of Martin vs. Hunter’s lessee, in 
1816, (1 Wheaton, 354,) it was denied by the court 
of appeals of Virginia; and they had nearly come 
into a dangerous collision with the Supreme Court 
of the United States on this very question. 

The Supreme Court have, also, decided that this 
section applies to criminal, as well as civil, cases 
arising in the State courts. (Vide Cohens vs. the 
State of Virginia, in 1821, 6 Wheaton, 264; and 
Worcester vs. the State of Georgia, in 1832, 6 
Peters, 515.) 

Now, sir, in this argument, it is not my intention 
to dispute the authority of any of these cases. I 
would be presumptuous in me to make any such 
attempt. Pio not deny the constitutional power of 
the Supreme Court, whether in a civil or criminal 
case, to review the judgment of a State court, under 
the 25th section of the judicial act, if, on the trial of 
the cause, it became necessary to construe the Con- 
stitution, the laws or the treaties of the United 
States, and the decision on the pojpt were against 
the party invoking their aid. admission at 
once disposes of the greater part of the argument of 
the able and ingenious Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Berrien. } 

This system has been in operation for more than 
half a century; and-t would ask, what practical 
evils have resulted from it, requiring the extraor- 
dinary remedy proposed by the present bill? 
Although it had to encounter difficulties at the first— 
although some of the sovereign States had contest- 
ed its constitutionality—yet time and experience 
have strengthened its foundations, and the people 
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of the country now repose upon it without 


mur. Many and serious complaints haye 
made, in times past, that it gave to the Federa) = 
ciary more power than the Constitution yy 
justify; but, for some years, there has been a é 
acquiescence on this subjéct. But who hes 
complained that it conferred too little power ; 
Supreme Court ofthe Uniied States ? Sach ane 
plaint has never reached my ears from any pers 
of the people of this country. 7 
Why, then, make the proposed change? B 

the Senator from Georgia pointed to any ey 
under the existing law, requiring a remedy? 
he stated one good and valid reason why, a 
late day, it should be so radically changed? 
not the constitutional authority of the Sy 
Court of the United States over the State a he 
effectually asserted and vindicated under this gy 
Why, then, should our whole system of crinj 
law be changed, after it has been in efficient op 
tion for more than half a century, without hari 

roduced any injdrious results to any human bej 

Jnder it, every man indicted and convicted j 
State court has = redress, by a writ of e 
from the Supreme Court, in case the Constityy 
the laws, or the treaties of the United States } 
been violated on his trial. Even if some incoy 
niences had arisen, (and this has not been sho 
surely it would be much wiser, under such cireq 
stances, 


“to bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Throughout the very able speech of the Sen 
from Georgia, I could not discover the least pr 
or even statement, of any practical inconvenig 
which had resulted from the existing law. 7 
only evil to which he referred was that of the 
Leod case; but this case was of a peculiar chay 
ter, and not embraced within the provisions of 
25th section. Why not limit your legislation, 1 
to the existing alleged grievance? Why, ins 
of providing for the case of foreigners acting mw 
the command of their own sovereign, and f 
alone, do you propose to make a radical change 
the whole system of our criminal jurisprudeno 
applicable to citizens of the United States, wi 
any petition from the people, and without anya 
plaints from any quarter? 

What is the remedy—permit me to say, e 
dinary remedy—proposed by the present bill for 
supposed defects in the judicial act of 1789! 
this: That in all cases where a crime has been of 
mitted within the acknowledged and exclusive 
risdiction of any State—a crime which can 
be punished under State laws—the criminal! 
at his will and pleasure, arrest the progress of 
criminal justice in State courts at any time bel 
trial; withdraw himself from the State tribynal; 
refer his case to a judge of the district eourtof 
United States at his chambers. The moma 
man is arrested for such a crime under the la 
the State, he may present a petition to such a Ua 
States judge, setting forth that he is in custody 
or on account of an act done, or omitted to bed 
under or by virtue of the Constitution, or any 
or treaty of the United States, or under colori 
of, or for or on account of any act done or oll 
under any alleged right, authority, title, privé 
protection, or exemption, set up or claimed 
the same, or under color thereof,’—ay, Mr. 
dent, even “under color thereof ;” and then the jt 
grants him a habeas corpus. This writ al once 
nihilates the power of the State court to try cil 
committed in violation of State laws, and trans 
the trial of the case to the district judge of 
United States; and this, too, without the instrum 
ality of a jury. The arm of State authorily! 
once palsied by the bare presentation of this pelt 
and the foulest murderer may thus be released! 
its grasp. This is the bill before the Senate. ¥ 
it, the whole power of the State falls dead, m 
upon the application to a Federal judge of @ 
who may be tainted with every crime. 

Upon this habeas carpus the judge is to ex 
witnesses, and to try both the law and the fac. 
has power to acquit; but he cannot convict 
releases the accused, this is an absolute acq 
or “final judgment of discharge,” as it is te™ 
the bill; and any proceeding afterwards agai™ 
in the State court, from whose jurisdiction bt 
withdrawn himself, is declared to be null 
The following is the language of the bill: 

“The eaid justice or judge shall proceed to heat " 
cause; and if, upon hearing the same, it shall appet! 
prisoner or prisoners is or are entitled to be charg 
such confinement, commitment, custody, or 
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leged right, title, authority, privilege, protec- 
—S any up and claimed, and that the same 
« ‘and has been duly proved to the said justice or 
it shall be the duty of the said justice or jucge forth- 
jischarge such prisoner or prisaners accordingly.” 
ing such proceedings or appeal, and until final judg- 
Prrendered therein, and afier final judgment of discharge 
game, any proceeding against said prisoner or prisoners, 
aie court, or by or under the authority of any State, 
’ matier or thing 80 heard and determined, or in process 
. heard and determined, under and by virtue of such writ 
as corpus, shall be deemed null and void.” 


nas far I have adverted chiefly to that portion 


ze? HEEB bill which is confined to such cases as may 
any ¢ under the 25th section of the judicial act, be 
ly? ‘amined by the Supreme Court ona writ of er- 
Y, al and this is its most important portion, so far as 
ed? ens of the United States are concerned. Cases 


daily and hourly arise, in every part of the 
sn, to which it would be applicable. In all such 
< this bill deprives the State courts of the power 
crimes committed within their own territory. 
the bill proceeds much further. The judicial 
er of the Union is limited to cages arising under 


nan bej Constitution, the laws, or the treaties of the 
‘icted red States:—but one clause of this bill extends it 
it of @ oother classes of cases, unknown to the Con- 


onstituti@alition: I refer to those arising under the law of 
lates, b ons, and under the commission of a foreign sov- 
e inconimen, But let me read the clause itself, from 
en sho h it will be perceived that the remedy proposed 
ch circafimmhe bill embraces “all cases of any prisoner or 
ners in jail or confinement, where he, she, or 
being subjects or citizens of a foreign State, 
M. domiciled therein, shall be committed or con- 
the Sen or in custody, under, or by any authority, or 
least pra or process founded thereon, of the United 
onvenie ,or any one of them, for or on account of 
law. THMact done or omitted, under any alleged right, 
of the MIB authority, privilege, protection, or exemption, 
liar charm or claimed under the law of nations, or under 
sions of Sionmission, or order, or sanction of any foreign 
lation, th or sovereignty, or under color thereof.” 
Vhy, it he law of nations or the commission of a for- 
cling UM sate, forsooth! This language is entirely for- 
}, and fo beth to the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 
| change nowhere to be found in that instrument as a 
prudence eof judicial power. The case of McLeod has 
ites, Wi dbeen unfortunate, if this bill should ever be- 
at any cd alaw. In that event, it will prove to have been 
ndora’s box, from which more evils will pro- 
say, e than have ever issued from that fatal casket. 
at bill forMropitiate the British Government for the trial 
1789! cLeod, we are not only to provide a remedy 
as been Omely without the pale of the Constitution for for- 
exclusive slike him; but, to cover up this act of submis- 
‘h cana and render it less glaring in the eyes of the 
iminal f i, we are about to change our whole system of 
ogress of inal jurisprudence in regard to our own citi- 
; time DM although it has stood the test of fifty years, 
tribgnal how universally approved by the country, 
 courtolMimake it conform’ to the proposed legislation 
e mom ich foreigners. 
rr the lat thediscussion of this subject, [ propose to pre- 
uch a Unto the Senate a few plain and distinct proposi- 
custody Ishall first discuss the question as though 
ed to be GRress possessed the power, under the Constitu- 
n, OF any to pass this bill; and, admitting this to be the 
T color WS shall endeavor (prove that this power ought 
ne or oul be exercised. nd, in the second place, I 
tle, privii maintain that no power exists in Congress, 
aimed UME the Constitution, to pass any such bill. These 
iy, Mr. Pay two general heads. : 
hen the WABA, in the first place, Congress ought not to pass 
it at oncwMBill, even if they possessed the power; because 
| to try crig@tural tendency—nay, its inevitable eftect—will 
and (aS produce collision ‘between the Federal and 
judge of MB Governments, and to endanger the peace and 
ve instruMmBony ofthe Union. 
wuthority Wa all the sovereign powers retained by the 
of this p they are the most jealous of their jurisdiction 
released eit own territory. The right to punish 
Senate. U committed against their own laws, and 
s dead, RM their own limits, is an elemental attribute 
ge ol @GPereignty. Without this, sovereignty cannot 
é tywhere, or under any form of government. 
) is to ex the existing judicial ‘act, this State jealousy 
d the fac BAM#ed o sleep; becanse the State authorities are 
ronvict. i with all the respect and forbearance consist- 
olute act ith the Supervising power of the Supreme 
it is term of the United States. Criminals are tried, 
rds pare and sentenced by the State courts. Even 
sdiction ‘which have produced the most general and 
> null *xcitement among the people, this is allayed 
> bill: regular march of justice before the Siate 
rd to heat ' » Until after sentence has been pro- 


i} cin “d. Ifthe record is then removed to the Su- 
d 
1 arrest, Court f 


OF supervision, it is in a manner ac- 
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cordant with the original legislation of the Govern- 
ment, adopted by the fathers of the Constitution 
themselves. The facts of the case have all been 
tried before a jury of the State where the crime 
was committed; and the Constitution itself prohib- 
its the Supreme Court from re-examining these 
facts. Nothing but mere questions of law, arising 
on the face of the record, are presented to that 
court; and they decide whether the State court, 
upon the trial, have given a wrong construction to 
the Constitution, an act of Congress, or a treaty of 
the United States. Should the judgment be affirm- 
ed, the record is returned to the State court, and the 
criminal suffers the penalty attached to his crime 
under State authority. The States have been ac- 
customed tothis proceeding, from the foundation of 
the Government. But what does the present bill 
propose? A man is arrested for murder, or any 
other crime, committed within any county of a State. 
The place may be 150 or 200 miles distant from the 
residence of a circuit or district judge of the 
United States. The criminal asserts that the Con- 
stitution, an act of Congress, ora treaty, is involved 
in his defence. All then which he has to do, is to 
petition this United States judge for a habeas cor- 
pus; and the State court must, at once, abandon the 
exercise of its criminal jurisdiction. In this man- 
ner, even if an indictment has been found by a 
grand jury, and the court are inthe very act of 
yroceeding to trial, their course may be arrested. 

‘he attorney general of the State, with the wit- 
nesses in behalf of the prosecution, are dragged 
away before a distant Federal judge, whose prerog- 
ative it is to try and decide the cause, without even 
the agency of ajury. Task, sir, is not this to pros- 
trate the State sovereignties in the dust? 

Now, sir, it is easy to imagine many cases in 
which such a proceeding would almost necessarily 
produce collision between the State and Federal 
authorities, Let me present one. Suppose a fa- 
natical abolitionist, who thinks he is doing God 
service, should go into Georgia, and, in defiance 
of its laws, attempt to excite an insurrection among 
the slaves. He is arrested and indicted for this 
crime. Immediately before the trial, he says: 
“'The Constitution of the United States secures to 
me the freedom of speech and of the press; and I 
have done no more than exercise these constitu- 
tional rights, in teaching the slaves that they ought 
to make a struggle for their freedom.” “ Under 
color” of such a plea (to use the language of the 
bill) he sets the criminal laws of Georgia at de- 
fiance, and refers his cause toa distant district 
judge of the United States to hear and determine 
both the law and the fact; and after he shall have 
decided, a tedious process of appeal from one Fede- 
ral court to another isthen tocommence, which will 
not be completed for at leasttwo years. The attorney 
general of the sovereign State, with his witnesses, 
must appear before this district judge, to show cause 
why the laws of Georgia should not be annulled 
by him, because they violate the Constitution of the 
United States. Would such a bill as this prove 
satisfactory to the people of Georgia? No, sir, no. 
I venture to predict, that more excitement and dis- 
content will be produced by this bill, should it be- 
come a law, than has ever arisen from any other 
act of Congress. The pride of the States will be 
roused—State feeling will become exasperated— 
when they find themselves divested of so material, 
so vital a branch of sovereignty, in such an arbitrary 
and insulting manner; and, instead of the harmony 
which now prevails, you will produce direct col- 
lisions between the Federal! and State Governments. 
It isa dangerous experiment, which will peril the 
peace and perpetuity of the Union. Cases may 
occur in which the habeas corpus of your district 
judge will be treated as so much blank paper; and 
you will have to send an army to enforce its ex- 
ecution. 

The Senator from Georgia has told us that the 
writ of habeas corpus, under this bill, is the most 
proper means of bringing the cause before the dis- 
trict judge. No, sir, this great writ was intended 
to vindicate personal liberty from arbitrary and 
despotic restraint; and thus to assert the rights of 
freemen. It is the safeguard, wherever it exists, of 
personal liberty against tyrannical oppression; and, 
without it, no free government can exist. But to 
what purpose is it proposed to pervert this writ by 
the present bill? It is to become the instrument of 
crushing the judicial power which the States still 
retain, and conferring it upon the Federal courts. 
This, sir, will indeed be to pierce the noble bird, 
which is the emblem of our national liberties, in 
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his flight, by an arrow feathered from his own 
wing. The writ of habeas corpus! Who, before, 
ever heard of the trial and final decision-of any 
criminal cause before a judge at his chambers on 
this writ?) Who, before, ever heard that it was to 
be substituted for an indictmeni and a trial by jury? 
Who, before, ever heard of its application to any 
other purpose than that of inquiring into the cause 
of commitment, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the prisoner, in the first instance, ought to be 
remanded, bailed, or discharged?’ The legitimate 
object of this writ is clearly and distinctly desig« 
nated by the 14th section of the judicial act, where- 
by it is granted “for the purpose of an inquiry 
into the cause of commitment;” “and the question 
to be determined ona habeas corpus, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the cause of commitment, is, 
whether the accused shall be discharged, or held to 
trial; andifthe latter,in what place the trial shall take 
place; and whether the accused shall be confined, 
or admitted to bail. If, upon this inquiry, it man- 
ifestly appears that no crime has been committed, 
or that the suspicion entertained of the prisoner was 
wholly groundless, in such case only is it lawful 
totally to discharge him. Otherwise, he must either 
be committed to prison or give bail.” (Sergeant’s 
Constitutional Law, page 68.) 

Under the judicial act, no Federal judge is author- 
ized to issue a writ of habeas corpus at all, for the 
purpose of bringing beiore him any prisoner com- 
mitted under State authority. His authority to 
issue such a writ is confined, by the express terms 
of the 14th section, to prisoners in custody “under 
or by color of the authority of the United States, 
or whoare committed for trial before some court of 
the same.” The framers of this act were thus 
particular in drawing the line of distinction be- 
tween the authority of the Federal and State courts, 
for the purpose of preventing all clashing jurisdic- 
tion. The barriers which they have so wisely 
erected between them will be rudely broken down 
by this bill; and every Federal judge in existence, 
by means of this writ, may bring any prisoner before 
him, who has been arrested under State authority, 
for any crime committed against State laws. 

In the second place, you ought not to pass this 
bill, because, even if Congress possess the power to 
remove criminal cases from the State courts before 
trial, you cannot, under the Constitution, confer 
upon any Federal judge,or even upon the Supreme 
Court itself, the power to try the facts involving the 
guilt or innocence of the accused, without the in- 
tervention of a jury of the country. That this bill 
proposes to confer such a power on the district 
judge, does not admit of doubt. Whether the act 
charged as criminal can be justified under the Con- 
stitution, a law, or atreaty of the United States, or 
under the law of nations, or the commission of a 
foreign sovereign, necessarily presents a mixed 
question of law and fact. The ten thousand officers 
of the United States, both civil and military, who 
may be charged with crimes before the State tribu- 
nals, are justifiable, ifthey have kept within the lim- 
its of their authority. If they exceed these limits, 
and commit an act which is criminal under the 
laws of the State, they render themselves liable to 
punishment. The question of fact in such cases 
always is: have they or have they not exceeded 
their authority? and this will depend upon the con- 
flicting testimony of witnesses. Let me present an 
example which will bring the question more dis- 
tinctly to the view of the Senate. Your marshal 
may serve the process of the Federal court; and, 
whilst he acts within the limits of that authority, 
the law justifies him in any necessary force which 
he may use in obedience to the commands of his 
writ. But if, in the execution of this process, wheth- 
er from resistance or any other cause, he kill a man, 
and is arrested for murder, the question arises, not 
only as tothe extent of his authority, but whether 





he has exceeded that authority. Now,the present 
bill confers upon this district judge the power To try 


the fact as well as the law—the fact of the excess of 
authority, as well as of the validity of his warrant. 
Indeed, in every criminal case, the law and the fact 
are so intimately blended that it is almost impos- 
sible to separate the one from the other. This bill 
everywhere speaks of the hearing of the cause be- 
fore the district judge, of the proof of the facts, of 
the final judgment to be rendered therein, and of the 
effect of this judgment in acquitting the prisoner 
from all further responsibility in the State courts, 
It confers upon the judge not merely the powerof a 
court alone, but of a court and jury united. Now 
what does the Constitution declare upon this sub- 
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ject? Under it, can such a trial be had without the 
intervention of a jury? And if you interpose a 
jury, as was proposed by the Senaior from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Cuoare,] you will cast an air of ridi- 
cule over the whole bill. Who ever heard of a trial 
by jury in a criminal case upon a Aabeas corpus, in- 
stead of an indictment? and that. too, whilst an in- 
dictment may be actually pending before a State 
tribunal at the very same time and for the very 
same crime. ‘The Constitution expressly declares 
that “the trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 

eachment, shall he by jury; and such trial shall 

» held in the State where the said crimes shall 
hate been committed.”—Article 3d,’ section 2d, 
clause 3d. 

“The trial shall be by jury.” But it may he said, 
this is the privilege of the accused alone, which he 
may Waive at pleasure. No, sir; it is also the priv- 
ilege of the sovereign States, and of all the pespie 
ofthe country. The rule of the Constitution is, as 
it onght to be, universal. “The trial of all crimes 
shall be by jury.” This is the original text of the 
Constitution; and the 6th article of the amend- 
ments, far from limiting its extent, secures to the ac- 
cused not the right to a trial by jury, which he en- 
joyed before, but the further right to a spetdy and 
public trial. ‘The trial of all crimes shal be by 
jury.” And yet this bill declares that, in numerous 
cases, requiring the attendance of witnesses both in 
behalf ofthe prosecution and the defendant, and the 
proof of facts on which the whole merits of the 
cause may depend, the trial shall be before a judge, 
at his chambers. State sovereignty, State jurisdic- 
tion over crimes committed against State laws, be- 
comes a thing of so litle consequence, that nothing 
more is required to take itaway than the mandate 
of a district judge of the United States, on the ap- 
lication of a criminal who has violated these 
aws. 

This district judge will have the power to acquit 
the accused, and discharge him forever. But the 
bill does not enable him to convict. To confer 
such an authority would be tooabsurd, because this 
would involve the power of sentencing a criminal, 
for an offence committed against State laws, by a 
Federal judge. We are not yet quite ready for so 
He can only acquit, but 
cannot convict. He can determine the cause finally 
in favor of the prisoner, but not in favor of the sov- 
éreign State. 

But, although the judge can neither convict nor 

sentence under this bill, yet his decision to remand 
the defendant to the State jurisdiction will operate 
with fearful force against him. This decision can- 
not be pronounced until the judge has satisfied him- 
self that the defence of the accused is unavailing. 
In the case of the marshal which Ihave already sup- 
posed, it must have been decided that he had exceed- 
ed the authority conferred upon him by the laws of 
the United States; and, therefore, was guilty of the 
crime of murder. He is remanded to the State 
courts, then, with all the prejudices from this de- 
cision resting upon his head, to go through the form 
of trial, in order that he may be sentenced and ex- 
ecuted under State authority. 
. Inthe third place, this bill ought not to pass, even 
if it were cunstitutional; be¢ause the increase of 
litigation, the delay, the expense, arfd the inconve- 
nience under it, would be intolerable; and, in many 
instances, the guilty would escape altogether from 
punishment. ‘ 
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The increase of litigation—The old system of 


the fathers of the Constitution, 
co } to change, 

vave had but 

nal cases 


which we now 
has worked admirably. We 
} Very few writs of error, in crimi- 
8, from the Supreme Court to State 
courts, since the origin of the Government. I be- 
lieve there have been but two reported. There 
may have peen more; but, if so, Tam not aware of 
the I referto Cohens rs. the State of Virginia, 
and Worcester vs. the State of Georgia. At all 
events, such cases have been but few and far be- 
tween. And what is the reason? It is not because 
the Constitution and laws of the United States 
have not been frequently interposed in the defence 
of criminals in State courts. Rents man acquaint- 
ed with the administration of criminal justice must 
know that this cannot be the reason. Many provis- 
ions, both of the Constitution of the United States 
and of acts of Congress, might be enumerated, 
which have often been invoked in defence of such 
criminals. And yet but two writs of error in such 
cases have been prosecuted in the Supreme Court 
throughout our whole history. The true reason is, 
because the State courts, whenever the accused 
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|| has appealed to the Constitution, the laws, or the 


treaties of the United States, have answered this 
appeal in such a manner as to satisfy himself and 
his counsel of the correctness of the decision. Un- 
der the proposed bill, the criminal cases brought be- 
fore the Federal judges will be very numerous. It 
is an invitation to litigation. Under the advice of 
his counsel, the accused will use every means 
within his power to procure his acquittal. This is 
natural. Whenever, then, a man is arrested or in- 
dicted for a criminal offence, if “any color’ exists 
(to use the language of the bill) under which he 
can pretend that his defence, in whole or in part, 
resis upon the Constitution, a law, or a treaty o the 
United States, he will transfer his cause to a district 
judge of the United States. Independently of his 
chance of escape altogether, this will insure his 
safety for at least two years. 

T ot me state how this delay will be occasioned. 
A hearing must first take place peiure the district 
judge, at such time as will suitall parties. The at- 
torney general and the accused must often bring 
their witnesses from a great distance. The con- 
venience of the judge himself, and his other avoca- 
tions, must be consulted as to the time of the hear- 
ing. After he shall have decided on the habeas cor- 
pus, the case will then only have fairly commenced. 
Whether the decision be in favor of the one party 
or the other, the next step in its progress is an ap- 
peal to the circuit court. In several of the States, 
I believe, the circuit court holds but one session in 
a year: in all the other States, there are but two ses- 
sions. After this appeal shall have been decided 
in the circuit court, either party may then appeal 
from its decision to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which sits but once in each year; 
and this court is already so notoriously encumbered 
with business, that a considerable time must elapse 
hefore iis judgment can be obtained. It will be 
found that, to go the whole round of litigation 
marked out by the bill--first, from the State court 
to the district judge; second, from the district judge 
to the circuit court; third, from the circuit court to 
the Supreme Court; and fourth, from the Supreme 
Yourt back again to the State court, should the 
cause be remanded—will require, at the very least, 
a period of two years. And, after all this delay, in 
case the cause be sent back, the prosecution must 
then commence anew before the State tribunals, 
Instead o1 navin® but two anvneals from State courts, 
in criminal cases, as within the past ny years, I 
venture. to say that the number will be swelled to 
hundreds and te thousands, within the succeeding 
half century. And for what good reason do you 
change the law? If the accused be really entitled 
to protection under your Constitution, laws, or trea- 
ties, is it not afforded him in the most speedy and 
effectual manner under the present well-tried sys- 
tem? He is tried at the first—or, atthe latest, at the 
second—term of the State court after the offence has 
been committed; and these terms are held four times 
ineach year. Should he be convicted, if he deem 
himself injured by any decision of the State court, 
in either of the particulars to which I have referred, 
he can sue out a writ: of error from the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and obtain the redress 
to which he may be entitled, at the first term 
thereafter. All unnecessary delay is thus avoided. 


But the expense and inconvenience under this 
bill will be intolerable. Whenever you attempt to 
earry the jurisdiction of the Federal courts into the 
domestic concerns of the States, you produce con- 
fusion worse confounded, and prove, by the practi- 
cal result, that these courts never were intended for 
any such purpose. There is but one district judge 
within the State of Indiana. The same may be 
said of Mississippi, and other States of large territo- 
rial dimensions. In Pennsylvania we have but 
two district judges. In many cases, the attorney 
general and the witnesses must travel hundreds of 
miles to reach the district judge. The expense and 
the inconvenience will thus becom intolerable. In 
many cases, this will cause an escape from justice 
altogether. Most criminal prosecutions are insti- 
tuied by private prosecutors; and the attorney 
general appears before the State court merely as 
the law officer of the Government. It is not to be 
expected that such a prosecutor would consent to 
ruin himself, and incur the expense of travelling, 
with his witnesses, from one end of a large State 
to the other, in pursuit of the aceused ; and, in such 
eases, the hearing before the judge will often be 
ex parte. This bill will, therefore, often screen the 
guilty from punishment altogether. This will 
probably be the effect in all cases, except those in 
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which the enormity of the crime, or the int 
importance of the principles involved shall 
duce much public feeling, and excite much » 
interest. 

Sir, a little respectful regard ought still to tp 
by us to the sovereign States of this Union. % 
called us into existence ; and we ought to r¢ 
ber our own origin, We ought to consider 
ancient power and splendor; and, if for no , 
reason, al least from the memory of the pas, 
ought not now to deprive them of the power of 
ing offences committed against their own laws, 
them proceed in their own humble manner. gj 
have heretofore done, to try such causes; and 
these causes are removed to the Supreme Cogn 
their judges still enjoy the privilege of delingy 
opinions, sustaining the rights of the States fy oll 
tions arising under the Constitution, the Jay 
treaties of the United States. Let the Weigh 
their authority and arguments be still fek jp 
Supreme Cour of the United States; and 4 
send these important questions to be decided ¢7 
as they often will be, before a district judge y 
chambers. 

But, in the fourth plac¢, if it were constitnjg 
to pass the bill, 1 would not vote for it, on a py 
,ple of national honor. Even if the bill were « 
dient in itself, it ought never to become a law 
after some atonement shall be made by the By 
Government for the capture of the Caroliné, 


Now, sir, I desire to say nothing in regard ty 
McLeod case, which may tend to aggravate 
feelings. Isincerely hope that the special em} 
from Great Britain my he the means of pies 
peace and restoring friendship between ihe 
countries. But upon the question of the Car 
I consider the national honor to be deeply sil 
and, in the present state of that question, we % 
dono more than we have already done topropij 
the British Government. In what position & 
now stand, or at least appear to stand, befor 
world? Let me briefly advert to the circunisa 
On the night of the 29th December, 1837, wh 
steamer Caroline lay moored at the wharf 
Schlosser, under the protection of the Ame 
flag, an attack was made es her by subjec 
the British Government. Our territory was 
lated ; murder was committéd upon unarmed 
by these cowardly and cruel wretches; ani 
captured vessel was towed out into the curre 
the Niagara, and, regafdless alike of the li 
and the dead, was swept over the falls. Tiis 
an act ofthe most barbarous and presump 
character, to which no independent nation ¢ 
patiently submit without degradation and dig 
‘We appealed to the British Government for re 
but appealed in vain. No answer Was given! 
complaint. Almost three years after the 
rence, McLeod, who boasted that he had bed 
of the captors of the Caroline, was ares 
the State of New York, for the murder of the 
fortunate Durfee. The British Governmetl 
interposed; but not to make any atonemeni # 
violation of our territory and murder of olf 
zens. Far fromit. Mr. Fox, in his letter 
Webster of the 12th March, 1841, justifies 
rible act, demands the immediate release di 
Leod, and entreats the President of thet 
States to take into his most serious considel 
what must ensue in case the demand was 0 
plied with. He held out a threat, sir, to the 
of this nation. But I shall dono more af 
than barely allude to these circumstances. 
Government of the United States at once 
to the demand of Mr. Fox, so faras they cou4 
within four days after it was made, admi 
that the detention of McLeod was wrong; 
ought to be released without trial 5. and (n 
would most cheerfully surrender him, if (8 
in their power ;—they would direct a nolle 
to be entered at once, if the case were peu 
a Federal court. Every thing which this¥ 
ment could do, to propitiate British arrogam® 
done upon that occasion, and done promp, 
previous decision of Mr. Van Buren'’s 
tion upon the same subject was instant! 
They had declared to Mr. Fox, that the 1a¥ 
State of New York must take their col 
that before the tribunals of that State McL# 
be tried: but, with a ong exarmple, 
determination of their predecessors wa 
by the present Administration, and regret 

r that the prisoner could not be ins 

eased. How, then, stand the relatious. 
the two countries at the presen’ moment, 
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this ease?. Have we not done every thing that 
could to propitiate England? Have we not ad- 
sted that it would be a violation of the law of na- 
sans to try McLeod, eae regret that he 
gid not be surrendered? On our part, we have 
“peeded every thing, and done every thing in our 
wwer to satisty England; while England has done 
hing to satisfy us. All the injury and injustice 
ve been on her side, and all the submission on 
ars, And shall we gostill further, while the blood 
»f Durfee is yet unatoned for and unavenged, and 
roceed to pass this bill—a bill which, I firmly be- 
ieve, Violates the Constitution—in order that we 
nay deprive State courts of the power of trying, 
n4, if found guilty, of punishing such crimes 
vainst State laws as that for which McLeod was 
ndicted? This isthe question to be decided. Now 
ere may be an apology in the Department of State 
om the British Government for the Caroline out- 
ave, although I do not believe thereis: but, until I 
now that they have made some satisfactory atone- 
ment, even if the power to pass this bill were clear, 
ndits general policy undoubted, I, for one, should 
not at this time give it my vote. We have already 
ion eevery thing on our part—more than the British 
vernment could reasonably have required. Let 
hem now take the initiative, and yield us satisfac- 
ion for the violation of our territory andthe mur- 
jer of our citizens; and then, and not till then, 
yould I ever, under any circumstances, consent to 
ass such a law as the present, for the protection of 
ature McLeods from trial and punishment. 
Sir, [ believe, as confidently as I do any fact of 
hich I have not positive knowledge, that we are 
indebted, under Providence, for the peace which 
e now enjoy, to the great ability, the integrity, 
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nd firmness of the supreme court of the State of | 


New York. Ifthey had discharged McLeod upon 
he habeas corpus, and he had been surrendered to 
he British Government, then that Government 
must have promptly made atonement for the cap- 
ure of the Caroline, or war—immediate war— 
ould have been the inevitable consequence. This 
ey would not have done, because they had justi- 
fied this outrage in the very letter demanding Mc- 
Leod. Under such circumstances, the spirit of 
he people of this country would have been roused 
0 indignation, and they would have arisen in 
heir majesty and power to avenge its wrongs. 
Instead of thjs result, (thanks to the supreme court 
of New York!) McLeod was not surrendered on 
he insolent demand of Great Britain; but he has 
been tried, andthe honor of the country has thus 
been sustained. ‘The question may now be consid- 
ered as in equipoise between the two nations; and 
he people of the United States have not found it 
ecessary to insist upon war for the purpose of pre- 
serving their national honor. 

Had McLeod not been tried, war would have 
been inevitable, even from the terms of Mr. Web- 
Ster's letter of the 24th April, 1841, which was, no 
doubt, written for the purpose of justifying to the 
American people all that had previously been done 
pon this question by the Administration. 


The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Pres- 
on] had said, on a former occasion, that if “Fox 
threatened, Webster defied back again:” and this 
he did “in good set terms.” “All will see (says the 
Secretary) that if such things are allowed to oc- 
ear, they must lead to bloody and exasperated war.” 
his Republic is jealous of #s rights; and, among 
others,and most especially, of the right of the ab- 
Solute immunity of its territory against aggression 
from abroad; and these rights it is the duty and de- 
lermination of this Government fully, and at all 
times, to maintain.” 
Now, if McLeod had been liberated before trial, 
upon the demand of the British Government, it 
ae have been believed by the whole people of 
the United States, from his own confessions, that 
oe guilty of the murder with which he was 
th “a Instant satisfaction or instant war would 
ve ave been the cry; and Mr. Webster himself, 
‘om his own letter, would have been obliged to 
Yield to this alternative. 
€ interposition of the supreme court of New 
enands 8 a kind of atawn battle between the 
wad ae It afforded a breathing spell to 
tral’ fu the attention of both was directed to the 
ed all k cLeods, This afforded time, and suspend- 
inthe hostile operations until a change took place 
om ritish ministry. This, I most sincerely be- 
= nD vn an auspicious event for the peace of the 
oe I have considerable confidence that 
present British ministry, Tory as it is, will seule 
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the questions in dispute between us. Whatever 
may be the character of their internal administra- 
tion, they are bold men, and not afraid to do us jus- 
tice. The former ministry, which was in power 
when the McLeod question was first agitated, had 
not the cordial support of either of the great parties 
of that country. They were not trusted, either by 
the Tories or the Radicals. They occupied a middle 
ground, and retained their power as long as they 
did, in consequence of the mutual jealousy of these 
two great contending parties. With this ministry, 
“it was good God—good devil.” They had not the 
independence to do us justice against popular clam- 
or. So far as we are concerned, give mea British 
administration having at its head Sir Robert Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington, infinitely before that 
of my Lord Melbourne and Lord Palmerston. 
Under all these circumstances, showing not only 
how fortunate it has proved that State courts pos- 
sess jurisdiction over such offences as that of 
McLeod, but that no atonement has yet been 
made (so far as Congress is informed) for the Car- 
oline outrage, no human power could induce me 
to vote for such a bill, even if our power to pass it 
were clear as the light of day. Let us know some- 
thing more of the state of the negotiations between 
the two countries, in regard to this important ques- 
tion; let us know that the national honor has been 
vindicated and maintained, before we proceed fur- 
ther to appease England, by changing our whole 
system of criminal law, as it was established by the 
fathers of the Constitution themselves, and under 
which we have prospered for more than half a 
century. 

Having now proved, as I think conclusively, 
that even if we had the power to pass this bill, we 
ought not to exercise it, I shall attempt to prove, 
with as much brevity as possible, that we do not 
possess any such power. And here permit me to 
say, that the vote upon this bill, should it retain its 
present form, will be a strict party vote. I do not 
mean by a party vote, on the present occasion, those 
ephemeral parties which rise and sink with the 
ever-varying occasions that call them into being. 
I mean, that it will be a party vote in reference to 
the two great parties which have existed since the 
origin of the Government, and must endure until 
its end. It will be a vote on which will be arrayed, 
on the one side, all those Federalists (if you choose 
the name) who honestly believe that the powers of 
the Federal Government ought to be extended by a 
liberal construction of the Constitution; and, on the 
other side, those friends of State rights who believe, 
with equal honesty, that the powers of this Govern- 
ment are already too great, and ought to be confined 
within the limits of a strict construction. The 
Constitution itself gave birth to these two great 
parties, The one believed that the power of the 
central Government was too feeble to restrain the 
States within their proper ®rbits, and that they 
would “run lawless through the void;” and the 
other believed that the attraction of this Govern- 
ment would become so resistless as to draw the 
State Governments within its vortex, and thus pro- 
duce consolidation. In order to increase the powers 
of the Federal Government, the one party sought, 
by ingenious constructions, to engraft upon the Con- 
stitution implied aiytnks at war both with its letter 
and its spirit. The other party contended thatthe 
instrument contained a plain grant of enumerated 
powers, delineated by the mighty hand of the people 
in such plain and legible characters that it required 
no technical constructions to reach their true mean- 
ing. From the very nature of such an enumera- 
tion of powers, all those were withheld which had 
not been expressly granted, or were not necessary, 
as means, to carry the granted powers into execu- 
tion. Besides, one of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution expressly declares, in the spirit of wise 
jealousy which then watched over the rights of the 
States, that “the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor a by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” It was a constitution of govern- 
ment for the masses, and was designed to be so 

lain that he who ran might read. It never was 
intended to be delivered over into the hands of 
subtle and ingenious lawyers, who, by implication 
and construction, might extract from it powers far 
more dangerous to State sovereignty than had ever 
entered into the conception of its framers. 


Since the present Whig Administration came 
into power, the tendency of their»measures, both 
legislative and executive, has been fearfully towards 
centralization, I desire to speak with perfect respect 
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towards my Whig friends on this side of the house; 
but yet the truth, in my opinion, justifies this as- 
sertion. {In this remark I do not confine myself 
to Tyler Whigs, or to any other sort of Whies, 
but to the whole Whig party together. They 
have made, and attempted to make, longer strides 
towards consolidation, within the brief space of one 
short year, than we had ever witnessed before, since 
the commencement of the present century. Sir, 
within this brief space we have had two attempts 
on the part of Congress to establish a national bank; 
and each of them of such a character that, had suc- 
cess followed the effort, the Federal Government 
would have been indissolubly united with the 
money-power of the country, and the Federal Ex- 
ecutive could have wielded this vast influence to 
accomplish its own purposes. I yield to the Presi- 
dent all praise for his vetoes of these two bank bills; 
but he has involved himself in the same prediea- 
ment with the other Whigs by recommending to 
Congress the establishment of a great exchequer 
Government bank. The plan for such a bank pro- 
posed by the Secretary of the Treasury is, in my 
opinion, more centralizing, more dangerous to 
liberty, and better calculated, if this be possible, 
to increase the influence of the Executive, than 
either of the bank bills which he vetoed. Within 
this brief period, the bill to distribute the proceeds 
of the public lands among the several States has 
become a law,—a law converting these States into 
mere stipendiaries on the General Government, and 
sinking them to the level of corporations, depend- 
ent upon Congress for their daily bread. Since the 
present Administration came into power, we have 
also enacted a bankrupt law—and such a law!— 
which places the relation of deb'or and creditor, 
throughout the several States, under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts, and deprives these States of the 
power to regulate this important domestic subject 
according to their own laws. ‘| have recently seen 
a decision of Judge Story, in a newspaper, by which 
the attachment laws of Massachusetts are declared 
to be prostrated under our bankrupt sysiem. 

We have also witnessed a solemn declaration by 
the President, that the sovereign people of a State 
cannot, without the consent of the existing authori- 
ties, change their constitution of government; and 
if they should attempt to exercise this sacred and 
inalienable right, which was sanctified by the dee- 
laration of independence, and the example of the 
old States of this Union, that this would present a 
case of domestic violence, in the language of the 
Constitution of the United States, which would jus- 
tify him in putting it down by force of arms. ‘This 
would be to suppress an insurrection of the people 
against themselves, and to make war upon them 
for attempting to deprive their own servants of un- 
just powers and privileges in a peaceable and con- 
stitutional manner, unless the previous permission 
of these very servants were first obtained. 

Again: we have received a bill from the House, 
which has just been referred to a committee of the 
Senate, prescribing, for the first time in our hisiory, 
the manner in which the Legislatures of the sove- 
reign States of the Union shall district their own 
territory for the election of their own Representa- 
tives to Congress. This most important question, 
vitally identified with State sovereignty, has thus 
been talten under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But, above all, and over all, we have the 
bill before us, which, should it ever become a law, 
will essentially impair the right of the sovereign 
States to define and punish crimes committed against 
their own laws, and within their own territory; and 
transfer the trial of these crimes to the district 
judges of the United States, sitting at their cham- 
bers, and deciding both the law and the fact, with- 
out the agency of a jury. No doubt my Whig 
friends believe thisto be thetrue policy of the coun- 
try; but it is, nevertheless, a startling fact, that more 
measures directly tending towards a consolidation 
of all political power in the Federal Government 
have been originated during the brief period of the 
present Administration, than we had ever witness- 
ed before, since the great civil revolution of 1800. 


Mr. President, there has been no period when 
the enemies of our institutions abroad have been 
inspired with brighter hopes than at the present 
moment. And here permit me to refer to an article 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review of January last, 
for the purpose of showing that the friends of cen- 
tralization view the present aspect of our affairs 
with unsuppressed delight. The writer congratu- 
lates himself “that the growing importance of the 
monarchica] party, and the consequently natura} 
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leaning to what was the parent State” in our coun- 


try, would be a guaranty against war between th: 
two nations. The MeLeod affair, in his opinion, 
“has demonstrated the absurdity of separate and 
independent governments in the different States.” 
"he remedy for this is pronounced to bé centraliza- 
tion; which, says the writer, “will be the first decided 
step towards monarchy. Let the people of the 
United States once feel the benefits of centraliza- 
tion, and they will also feel that centralization, 
without monarchy, has inconveniences which it 
would be desirable to remove.” “Our opinion is, 
that fifty on twenty—will not pass over 
without a monarchy; but that it will, in the first in- 
stance, be rather the semblance than the reality of 
monarchy; that, by degrees, however, America will 
settle down into a sober monarchical, and at the 
same time constitutional, State.” 

And a}l this arises from the fact that Mr. Web- 
ster was not able to take McLeod from the custody 
of the supreme court of New York, and surrender 
him, without trial, to the British Government. The 
Siates are, therefore, to be deprived of the jurisdic- 
tion over crimes committed within their own terri- 
tory, and centralization is to be thus effected. This 
bill, however unintentionally, comes precisely with- 
inthe range of the foreign reviewer’s prediction. 
But there is another instructive passage in this 
Review, which I ought not to omit. It is as follows: 

“We have heard well-informed Americans (and, amongst 
them, more Chan ove diplomatist at foreign Courts) declare that 
the evils of (he present syetem are so strongly felt, that mon- 
archy la practicable,even without the intermediate step of cen- 
tralization.’ 

I wish we had such foreign diplomatists before 
the Senate in executive session. I think weshould 
make short work withthem. If any such exist, 
they must be men who have lived so long abroad 
as to have forgotten the charms of liberty in the 
splendors’ of a monarchy, nourished by the toils 
and groans of subject millions. Never was there 
a period when we ought to recur with more heart- 
felt devotion to the republican principles of our an- 
cestors, and derive instruction from this pure foun- 
tain. Events are now in progress, Which render 

uch a recurrence even more necessary than those 
which existed at the date of the famous Virginia 
resolutions of 1798. Ishall read one of these to 
the Senate, as strictly applicable to the present 
times. It is as follows: 

“2esolved, That this General Assembly doth also express 
its deep regret that a spirit has, in sundry instances, been mani- 
fesied by the Federal Government to enlarge its powers by 
freed constructions of the constitutional charter which defines 
them; and that indications have appeared of a design to ex- 
pound certain general phrases (which, having been copied from 
the very limited grant of powers in the former articles of con- 
federation, were the less liable to be misconstrued) so as to de- 
stroy the meaning and effect of the particular enumeration 
which necessarily explains and limits the general phrases, and 
so as to consolidate the States by degrees into one sovereignty, 
the obvious tendency and inevitable tesult of which wou!d be 


to transform the present republican system of the United States 
into an absolute, or, at best, a mixed monarchy.” 


Let us, then, under the influence of this revered 
authority, proceed to discuss the constitutional 
questions involved in the present bill. 

And I shall, in the first place, contend that we do 
not possess the power to pass this bill, because the 
Constitution does not authorize Congress to deprive 
the States of jurisdiction over the trial and punish- 
ment of crimes committed aga‘nst their own laws, 
and to transfer the trial and punishment of these 
crimes from the State into the Federal courts. And 
here permit me to ask, what would have been 
thought by the men who framed the Constitution, if 
any member of the convention had predicted that 
a serious atlempt would be made in Congress to 
deprive the States of jurisdiction over crimes 
against their own laws, whenever the accused 
should allege that the criminal act was committed 
under color of Federal authority?) What would 
then have been said of sucha prediction? It would 
have been considered as the idle dream of some 
jealous State-rights enthusiast. It might have been 
asked, have not the States always tried and pun- 
ished crimes against their own laws, as an essen- 
tial element of self protection? and where is the 
clause in the Constitution which deprives them of 
this sovereign power, or delegates it to the United 
States? I now demand of the advocates of this 
bill, where is any such clause to be found? From the 
very nature of the two Governments, State and 
Federal—from the essential elements of their sepa- 
rate existence, it is impossible that crimes com- 
mitted against the one shall be tried and punished 
by the courts of the other, Can a Federal jpdge, 
jn a Federal court, propounce sentence of death 


against a criminal for murder, in violation of State 
laws? Could the President pardon the murderer? 
No, sir, no: this will not, cannot, be pretended. It 
is absurd to contend that you can deprive the States 
of their right to try the criminal, when they alone 
can punish or pardon the crime. The power to 
punish or pardon necessarily involves the power to 
try. ‘The two things are, in their nature, insepara- 
ble. They cannot be divided. 

W hen the Constitution was framed, the ingenious 


device had never been conceived of splitting up | 


and dividing the same criminal prosecution, by con- 
ferring on the district judge of the United States 
the power, in the first instance, of trying and ac- 
quitting the accused; but, if he could not be acquit- 
ted, then the power of remanding him to the State 
courts for conviction and punishment, From the 
very beginning, the State courts have always exer- 
cised, exclusively, the sovereign power of trying, as 
well as of punishing, all offences of a criminal na- 
ture committed against their own laws. Lask again, 
what constitutional provision has deprived them 
of this elementary power? Where is the clause 
which will enable you to arrest the jarisdiction of. 
a State court in criminal cases, at the very thresh- 
old, after it has once constitutionally attached, and 
transfer the trial of the accused, either for ac- 
quittal or conviction, to a Federal judge? Even 
Judge Story himself says it cannot be done. In 
the case of Martin vs. Hunter’s lessee, (3 Con- 
densed Reports, 592,) he asks: “Suppose an indict- 
ment for a crime in a State court, and the defend- 
ant shall allege, in his defence, that the crime was 
created by an ex post facto act of the State: must 
not the State court,in the exercise of a jurisdiction 
which has already rightfully attached, have a right 
to pronounce on the validity and sufficiency of the 
defence?” 

‘In the opinion of the same learned judge, in the 
same case, (page 597,) the difficulty of removing a 
criminal case from a State to a Federal court, be- 
fore trial, is admitted to be insurmountable. And 
why? Because you could not enforce a ruleagainst 
a sovereign Stale to appear for trial before a Fed- 
eral judge. After trial and judgment,the Supreme 
court can act upon the record of the State court, as 
it has always done—not upon the State itself—by 
bringing this record before them on a writ of er- 
ror, In speaking upon this subject, Judge Story 
uses the following language: “The remedy, too, of 
removal of suits [before judgment] would be utter- 
ly inadequate to the purposes of the Constitution, 
if it could only act on the parties, and not upon the 
State courts. In respect to criminal prosecutions, 
the difficulty seems admitted to be insurmountable; 
and, in respect to civil suits, there would, in many | 
cases, be rights without corresponding remedies. If 
State courts should deny the constitutionality of the 
authority to remove suits from their cognizance, 
in what manner could they be compelled to relin- 
quish the jurisdictién? In respect to criminal cases, 
there would at once be an end of all control, and the 
State decisions would be paramount to the Consti- | 
tution.” 


It is palpable as light that the Federal courts can- 
not try an offence which they cannot punish. They 











cannot try an offence which the President cannot | 


pardon. The Senator from Georgia, I feel confi- 
dent, will never contend that we possess the power, 
under the Constitution, to enable these courts to 
convict and punish for crimes committed against 
the States; and if he cannot establish this proposi- 
tion, he must abandon the whole argument. ou 
are not permitted to accomplish indirectly that 
which you cannot do directly. 

This bill has not attempted to remove the punish- 
ment of the crime into the Federal courts. This 
would have been too monstrous. It has done, how- 
ever, that which will be far more insulting to State 
sovereignty. It, in effect, declares that we cannot 
intrust the trial of the offence in the first instance to a 
court and jury of the State; and therefore a Fed- 
eral judge, without the intervention of ajury, shall, 
at the threshold, examine into the merits of the 
cause, and acquit the prisoner if he thinks proper. 
Meanwhile the indictment and record are left be- 
hind in the State court, and the prisoner alone is 
removed upon the habeas corpus. Imagine the 
chief justice of Pennsylvania calling over the 
criminal list, and continuing the trial of such an in- 
dictment from term to term, until it shall be ascer- 
tained whether the district judge will acquit the 
prisoner. The Federal judge will, under this bill, 
possess the power of acquittal; but no Congress will 
ever attempt to confer upon him that of conviction, 
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charge” has been rendered by the Federal ju" 


and there the matter willend. If he remang. 
defendant, then the State courts will be Stacions, 
permitted to convict and hang him, if they 4, 
proper. , 
Sir, such a bill, if you can enact it into a law. vw; 
roduce collision—dangerous collision—betwee 4 
i -deral and State authorities; and you will hays, 
enforce the mandates of the district judge a 
armed power of the Executive. There are ca 
in which the States will not patiently submit yy 
stripped of their inherent jurisdiction over erin; 
nals. I have already adverted to one of this as 
= Let me present the case in another, 
I shall contend, in the second place, that no criy 
inal case over which the States had exclusive ju 
diction before the existence of the Constitution, » 
which must now originate in the courts of the Siated 
can be removed to the Supreme Court of the Unite 
States, either directly or indirectly, in whole or; 
part, until final judgment has been rendered. 
cause over such cases the Supreme Court can onk 
exercise appellate jurisdiction. That sucha cand 
cannot be directly removed from the State cour y 
the Supreme Court, is too clear to require argy 
ment. The Supreme Court, under the Constituyjc, 
can exercise no original jurisdiction whatever, ey 
cept in cases “affecting ambassadors, other pablig 
ministers and consuls, and those in which a Sig 
shall be a party.” In all other cases, embraciy 
those “arising under this Constitution, the Jaws ¢ 
the United States, and the treaties made or whig 
shall be made under their authority,” its jurisdie 
tion must be appellate. I presume it will not beg, 
tempted, on the present occasion, to obliterate thg 
broad line of distinction which the Constitution hy 
for the wisest purposes, drawn between origin 
and appellate jurisdiction, by contending that appel 
late jurisdiction has any other meaning than j 
well-known and popular signification—which is, thy 
power of a superior court to affirm or reverse som 
final judgment or decree rendered by an inferior 
court. ‘To place any other construction upon thes 
terms, aa be, in effect, to give to the Suprem 
Court original jurisdiction in all cases whatever 
under the Constitution, by removing causes from 
inferior courts immediately after their commence 
ment, and before the inferior court had made ay 
decision which could be reviewed. The framersof 
the Constitution most certainly never had any such 
intention when they so carefully distinguished } 
tween the original and appellate jurisdiction of the 
*Supreme Court. And that court has decided that 
Congress cannot confer on it any other or further 
original jurisdiction than what has been expressiy 
granted by the Constitution. (3 Story’s Commer 
taries, page 573.) 

This bill is an attempt to do that indirectly, whid 
has been expressly forbidden to be done directly. I 
an individual were bound over to appear before the 
district or circuit court of the United States fora 
offence appropriately within its jurisdiction, it's 
very certain that Congress could not confer ups 
the Supreme Court the power to remove this caus, 
before trial, from the inferior court, and totry i 
themselves. And why? Because such a proceet: 
ing would be the exercise of original jurisdictio, 
which the Constitution forbids. It is equally cleat, 
for a similar reasen, that no writ of habeas corpts 
could issue directly from the Supreme Court tothe 
court of any State, to remove a criminal prose 
tion before trial. But the present bill attempts 
evade the Constitution, and to accomplish the sate 
object in a circuitous manner. And how is this © 
be done? In the first place, the cause is sent from 
the State court, before its trial, to a district judge & 
the United States; and from his decision an appe! 
is granted to the circuit court; and from thenc 
by a second appeal, it finally reaches the Supreme 
Court. Now, although this may be the exercise & 
appellate jurisdiction, so far as the circuit omar 
the United States is concerned, yet it is clearly 
exercis¢ of original jurisdiction in regard tole 
State court from which the cause was firs 
moved. And why? Because that court has neve 
tried the cause, and has never rendered any judg 
ment, nor performed any judicial act from = 
an appeal could be taken. The Supreme Cou" 
will, in fact, by means of this ingenious dev'e 
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at least violating the spirit of the Constitution. The 
court must first have spent its authority in the 
trial and conviction of the accused, before an appeal 
can be taken, either directly or ene. into the 
Supreme Court, by the perversion of the writ of 
as corpus, or in any other manner. 
In the third place, let us now come to the cases 
similar tothat of McLeod, for which this bill pro- 
yides; and I shall contend that, in regard to them, 
there is not even a decent pretext, under the Con- 
stitution, for conferring upon the Federal judiciary, 
whether supreme or subordinate, any jurisdiction 
whatever, either original or appellate, over such 
cases. ‘Vo confer such a jurisdiction over all cases 
which may arise in the State couris involving the 
jaw of nations, or the order of a foreign sovereign, 
would be a mere palpable interpolation of the Con- 
stitution. This is strong language; but, in my 
opinion, it is strictly true. Whence does the Sena- 
tor derive this power? The enumeration of the 
grants of judicial power, under the Constitution, is 
Jain and explicit. So far as it can by possibility 
relate to the present subject, it is expressly confined 
to three classes of cases: first, those “arising under 
the Constitution;” second, those “arising under the 
laws of the United States;” and, third, those “aris- 
ing under the treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority.” But it is now pro- 
posed to interpolate two other classes of cases, 
namely: fourth, those arising under the law of na- 
tions; and, fifth, those arising under the order of a 
foreign sovereign. This would be to make a new 
constitution, not to interpret an old one. By what 
process of reasoning can it be shown that the au- 
thority of the Federal courts may be extended to 
cases arising under the law of nations, and under 
the order of a foreign sovereign, and that these 
two new sources of power shall be added to the 
three old ones enumerated in the text of the Consti- 
tution? What is the argument to which the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is driven, in order to maintain this 
manifest interpolation of the Constitution? He 
asks, is not the law of nations a part of the law of 
the United States? I answer, yes; most assuredly it 
is. The United States would not be a member of 
the family of civilized nations if we were not bound 
by the obligations of the law of nations. LIask the 
Senator, in turn, is not the law of nations as much 
a part of the law of the State of New York as it is 
of the United States? To deny this, would be to 
exclude New York from the pale of civilization 
altogether, ‘To what, then, does the Senator’s ar- 
gument amount? To nothing more nor less than 
this: that whenever the merits of a case on trial be- 
fore any Federal court involve questions under the 
law of nations, these questions will be decided by 
that law; and, in like manner, whenever questions 
arise in State courts, of asimilar character, the law 
of nations must equally guide State judges in their 
decision. But this is far from the position which 
the Senator is bound to sustain, in order ta main- 
tain his argument. He must prove that in all 
eases, civil and criminal, in which the State courts, 
under all other aspects, would have exclusive juris- 
diction over the cause, they might be deprived of it 
the very moment it presented any question under 
the law of nations; and the cause might then be 
transferred to the Federal courts. This would, in- 
deed, be an herculean task. It can never be per- 
formed whilst the judicial power of the United 
States shall be confined to cases arising under the 
Constitution, the laws, (which it will not be denied 
mean the acts of Congress,) and the treaties. 


I would ask the Senator, are not the laws of the 
several States as much a part of the law of the 
United States, as is the law of nations? and are 
not Federal judges equally bound to apply these State 
laws in the decision of all causes constitutionally 
brought before them, to which they properly relate? 
None will deny this proposition. he Senator 
might then contend, with precisely the same pro- 
priety, that we might confer upon the Federal courts 
Shera over all cases arising under State laws; 

cause the law of nations is no more a part of the 
code of the United States, than are the laws of the 
States. Again: the laws of foreign countries are 
administered by State courts, when actions are 
brought to enforce contracts made in those coun- 
tries; and so they are, under similar circumstances, 
in the courts of the United States. As well might 
the Senator contend that all such cases arising in 
the State courts might be transferred to the Federal 
judiciary. Whenever you depart from the plain lan- 
guage of the Constitution, you involve yourself in 
a labyrinth of difficulties, We might proceed still 











further, and say that the common !aw of England 
is the rule of decision in the courts of the United 
States, in all cases to which it applies; and so it is 
equally in the State courts; ard that, therefore, all 
such cases arising in the State courts, to be decided 
by the rules of the common .aw, might be removed, 
in the first instance, to be tried, or, after final judg- 
ment, to be affirmed or reversed, by the Federal judi- 
ciary. 

The true rule is, that in all cases, properly cog- 
nisable before the Federal courts under the Con- 
stitution, wherever it is proper to apply the law of 
nations as arule of decision, they have the power to 
do so; but no further. For example: this may be 
done, whenever a treaty is to be construed—when- 
ever a question arises affecting public ministers, in 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and 
in the trial of piracy and other offences against the 
law of nations. But where the crime committed is 
against the laws ofone of the States, and not against 
the law of nations; and, in thedefence, some principle 
of the law of nations is incidentally involved, which 
does not involve the construction of a treaty, or of 
any other grant of power in the Constitution, then 
the jurisdiction over this offence must forever re- 
main with the States. Such was the case of Mc- 
Leod. The alleged murder was committed against 
the laws of New York; and under these laws alone 
could it be punished. The defence was, that the 
capture of the Caroline was an act of war on the 
part of Great Britain against the United States, and 
that those engaged in it were protected under the 
Jaws of war. This would have been a valid-de- 
fence, it war had existed between the two countries. 
The supreme court of New York decided—and 
most justly decided—that, in point of fact, war did 
not exist; and, therefore, they tried McLeod. No 
question here arose, either under the Constitution, 
a treaty, or act of Congress; and, therefore, the 
case could not, under the Constitution, have been 
transferred to the courts of the United States. 

But the Senator, in the second place, proceeds 
still further, and contends that the Federal Govern- 
ment has exclusive jurisdiction over the foreign re- 
lations of the country; that the judicial powers of 
the Government are commensurate with its duties ; 
that it is a constitutional duty to protect foreigners ; 
that this duty is innate in the Constitution; and 
that, therefore, Congress possess the power to pass 
this bill for the protection of foreigners. I believe 
I have stated his argument fairly. And what is it, 
but the exploded doctrine of “ the general welfare ” 
revived? If this argument be well founded, it 
would justify a construction of the Constitution, 
under which Congress may assume to itself the 
power to pass all laws which, in their opinion, may 
promote the general welfare. The enumeration of 
specific powers would mean nothing, and we are 
at once converted into a consolidated Government. 

If we were now about to form a new constitution, 
then such arguments might have some effect. It 
might then be contended that a clause ought to be 
inserted, conferring on the Federal judiciary the 
trial and punishment of all crimes committed by 
any foreigner against the laws of the several States. 
But, unfortunately for the Senator’s argument, we 
are now about to expound an old written constitu- 
tion, not to frame a new one. My answer to it, 
therefore, is—this Government has precisely the 
powers over our foreign relations enumerated in 
the Constitution, and no more; and the Federal 
judiciary possesses precisely the powers granted to it 
by the Constitution, and no more. We have the 
power to conclude treaties—to send and receive 
public ministers—to make war, and to make peace 
—and to regulateforeign commerce. These powers 
are, as they ought to have been, extensive. These 
enumerated powers have all been granted ; and 
whatever has not been specifically granted, (to use 
the language of the Constitution,) “is reserved to 
the States respectively, orthe people.” And where, 
[ ask, has the power been granted to the Federal 
courts to try and punish murder and other crimes 
committed by foreigners against the laws of the 
States? Such a power never was granted; and, 
even if the attempt had been made to obtain it, never 
would have been granted by the States. 


That any such power has been expressly delega- 
ted, has not been pretended—cannot be pretended. 
From what express power, then, does the Senator 
attempt to imply this alarming power,—that if a 
foreigner comes within the limits of a sovereign 
State, and commits a crime in violation of its laws 
and against its peace and dignity, this crime shall 
not be tried and punished by State laws and under 





State authority, but be transferred to the Federa! 
courts?’ He says that this Government possess the 
power to make war and to conclude treaties of 
eace. This is granted. His inference is, that, 
ecause we possess this power to make peace, 
therefore we possess the power to pass all such laws 
as may be necessary to preserve peace and prevent 
war; and as the pfotection of foreigners by the Fed- 
eral Government may tend to preserve a good un- 
derstanding with their sovereigns, that therefore 
the State courts shall be deprived of jurisdiction 
over offences committed by foreigners, and the trial 
and punishment of these offences shall be transfer- 
red to the Federal courts. This mode of constru- 
ing the Constitution is the doctrine of “the general 
welfare” revived and extended. Let it once be es- 
tablished, and we shall have no difficulty in extract- 
ing any power from the specific powers granted, 
which we desire to exercise. For example: sup- 
pose Congress wish to establish a general system of 
education throughout the country; they can imply 
this power from the express power which they pos- 
sess to punish crimes committed against the United 
States. What would be the form of the syllogism? 
Congress have power to punish crimes, therefore 
Congress have power to prevent their commission. 
Now, the best mode of preventing crimes is to edu- 
cate the people, and instruct them in their moral 
and religious duties; therefore, Congress possess 
ower to establish a general system of education. 
Ve have the power to protect foreigners in the 
Federal courts from the State authoritics, because 
we have the power to make peace! Establish this 
construction, and every limitation of constitutional 
power is at once annihilated. This construction 
will open a fountain of power so broad and so 
deep, that the streams which will flow from it 
must necessarily overwhelm every remaining vest- 
ige of State rights. ° 
We must protect foreigners from the jurisdiction 
of State courts, in order to preserve peace with their 
sovereigns! A pious apostle of abolition, who is a 
subject of Her Majesty of England, coming directly 
from the world’s ccnvention, enters the State of 
South Carolina, and excites an insurrection among 
the slaves. It would greatly promote the peace and 
security of the people of that State to try, convict, 
and hang such a criminal, who had excited the 
mad passions of the slaves toindiscriminate slaugh- 
ter. This he would richly deserve. But the crimi- 
nal in this case owes allegiance to Queen Victoria, 
who might be dissatisfied with such a punishment. 
What then? In order to preserve the peace and 
harmony existing between the two nations, the power 
of the State to punish this criminal must be arrested, 
and he must be transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment, where a nolle prosequi of the Attorney Gene- 
ral of the United States might relieve him before 
trial, or the President’s pardon set him at liberty 
afterwards. Such fanciful constructions of the 
Constitution will never be sustained by the good 
sense and jealous patriotism of the mass of the pe 
ple. They will always appeal “to the law and to 
the testimony,” and will confine the powers of the 
General Government to what they find plainly 
written there. 


It is our duty, beyond a doubt, to afford just pro- 
tection to all foreigners, as well as to our own citi- 
zens; and this has always been done heretofore by 
the State courts. Gentlemen speak of the necessity 
of protecting foreigners in the Federal courts. Pro- 
teciing foreigners—against whom? Against the sov- 
ereign States of this Union, as if their judicial tri- 
bunals were disposed to deprive them of that just 
protection to which they are entitled. Are not the 
supreme courts of the several States camposed of 
men as enlightened, as humane, and as patriotic, as 
the judges who compose the Federal judiciary? 
And yet protection against these courts is spoken of, 
as though they were composed of cannibals. For- 
eign nations have no reason whatever to complain 
of the existing mode of extending protection to for- 
eigners, when on their trial for crimes; nor ought 
Great Britain to expect that we would change our 
institutions to please her fancy. I blame the present 
Administration for not having asserted and main- 
tained this principle. The answer which ought to 
have been given to Mr. Fox, when he demanded 
the immediate and unconditional surrender of Mc- 
Leod, was: Ours is a complex system of Govern- 
ment; but, under it, we have hitherto faithfully per- 
formed all our duties to foreign nations. The Con- 
stitution has intrusted a portion of the judicial power 
to the Federal Government; and that which has not 
been granted toit, is reserved to the States, Among 
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their reserved powers, is that of trying, before their 
own judicia) tribunals, offences against their own 
laws, like that with which McLeod is charged. He 
will have the benefit of every defence before the State 
court of New York that he could enjoy before a cir- 
cuit court of the United States; and the legal learn- 
ing, sound judgment, and intelligence of the supreme 
courtof New York are universally admitted. Should 
he be convieted and sentenced, and should any ex- 
traordinary circumstances exist in his case, render- 
ing it proper to grant him a pardon, we may as con- 
fidently rely a the Executive of that State to grant 
it, as We could rely upon the President of the United 
States. State judges and State governors are as 
patriotic, and as anxious to preserve the peace of 
the country, upon honorable terms, as is the Federal 
Government, But, at all events, our constitution 
of government has, for more than fifty years, been 
spread before the nations of the earth, and under it 
we have performed all our relative duties towards 
them; and no single nation can now expect us to 
change it, such as it is,at her bidding. 

The Senator from Georgia has cited the case of 
Holmes vs. Jennison, (14 Peters, 540,) in support of 
his argument. The facts were these: Holmes had 
been indicted for murder in Canada, and had fled 
from justice into the State of Vermont. Jennison, 
the Governor of that State, issued his warrant to 
the sheriff of the proper county, commanding that 
officer to deliver him up to the agent of Canada on 
the frontier. Holmes obtained a habeas corpus from 
the supreme court of Vermont, which, after hear- 
ing the case, refused to release the prisoner, and 
decided that he should be remanded. A writ of 
error was sued out from the Supreme Coart of the 
United States, for the purpose of reversing this de- 
cision; and the question raised upon the argument 
was, whether the State of Vermont had the power 
of sending fugitiVes from criminal justice out of 
its limits, to be tried where the crime had been com- 
mitted. 

From this statement of the case, it must be mani- 
fest to all that it is not in point on the present argu- 
ment; and would be very far from sanctioning the 
interpretation of the Constitution for Which the 
Senator from Georgia has contended. Thank 
Heaven, however, the case of Holmesand Jennison 
is no case—I mean no decided case—at all. The 
court were equally divided in opinion. Four of 
the judges, Taney, Story, McLean, and Wayne, 
were in favor of assuming jurisdiction and dis- 
charging Holmes; whilst Thompson, Baldwin, 
Barbour, and Catron, held the contrary opinion. 
Judge McKinley was absent. 

The Chief Justice, and three of his associates, 
denied to a sovereign State of this Union the power 
of sending a murderer beyond its limits to take his 
trial in a neighboring} province, notwithstanding 
there was no treaty of the United States in exist- 
ence, which forbade the exercise of this power. 
Under the circumstances of the case, well might 
the able, the enlightened, the patriotic Judge Bald- 
win exclaim, in his own eloquent and forcible lan- 
guage, (page 618:) “It is but a poor and meagre 
remnant of the once sovereign power of the States— 
a miserable shred and patch of independence which 
the Constitution has not taken from them—if, in the 
regulation of its internal police, State sovereignty 
has become so shorn of authority, as to be compe- 
tent only to exclude paupers, who may be a benden 
on the pockets of its citizens; unsound, infectious 
articles, or diseases, which may affect their bodily 
health; and utlerly powerless to exclude those moral 
ulcers on the body politic, which corrupt ils vitals, 
and demoralize us members.” 


I have aways entertained the highest respect for 
the present distinguished Chief Justice of the 
United States; but I must say, and I am sorry in 
my very heart to say it, that some portions of his 
opinion, in this case, are latitudinous and central- 
izing, beyond anything I have ever read in any 
other judicial opeaion. I refer more particularly 
to pages 569 and 570. 

Te attempted to take jurisdiction over this case, 
not because the order of the supreme court of Ver- 
mont, remanding Holmes, had violated any treaty 
between the United States and England;—this he 
could not have done, because no such treaty ex- 
isted. Overleaping altogether the specific grant of 
powers enumerated in the Constitution, he assumed 
the broad and general principle maintained by the 
Senator from Georgia, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States might assume jurisdiction; be- 
cause, to use his own language, “all the powers 
which relate to our foreign intercourse are con- 


fided to the General Government.” Nay, sir, he 
goes still further in his reasoning, if this be possi- 
ble. He says: True itis, that no treaty exists be- 
tween this country and Great Britain, regulating 
the delivery of fugitives from justice between the 
two countries; but such a treaty may possibly exist 
hereafier. And because of this contingent possi- 
bility, he assumes jurisdiction over the decision of 
the supreme court of Vermont, remanding this 
fugitive from justice to the custody of the State 
sheriff. According to this reasoning, the Federal 
judiciary may not only carry existing treaties into 
execution, but may assume jurisdiction, to the ex- 
clusion of the State courts, over all subjects con- 
cerning which a treaty may hereafter, by _— 
bility, be made with any foreign nation. Now, 
the treaty-making power is one of the most exten- 
sive in the whole Constitution. lis limits have not 
been defined, and they are, probably, not capable of 
definition. Let the Supreme Court of the United 
States, then, establish the a that they will 
assume jurisdiction over all causes, civil and crimi- 
nal, the subject-matter of which may, by passibility, 
be regulated hereafler by treaty stipulations; and 
they may, at once, usurp almost all the judicial 
powers of the States. Instead of the judicial power 
of the United States being confined, as it is by the 
Constitution, to cases arising under the Constitu- 
tion, the laws, and the treaties of the United States 
actually in existence, under the sanction of the 
President and Senate, it will be extended to all 
cases which the judges may fancy will hereafier 
be embraced by treaties, in all future time. This 
would be centralization, to all intents and purposes. 


But I fear that the patience of the Senate is al- 
ready almost exhausted, and Ishall therefore hasten 
toa conclusion. My last position is, that if this 
bill should pass, the inconveniences resulting from 
it along the Canada frontier will be intolerable. 
Mr. Webster, in his letter to Mr. Fox, says that the 
line between the United States and Canada is long 
enough to divide Europe in halves. Domestic 
troubles and insurrections must inevitably exist in 
that province, from time to time ; because, sooner 
or later, from the very nature of things, the North 
American provinces of the British Empire will de- 
clare and maintain their independence of the moth- 
er country. Whenever such troubles do exist, ma- 
rauding parties will cross the line for the purpose 
of rapine and plunder, under pretence that they 
are actuated by a desire to serve their sovereign. 
There will never be wanting Colonel McNabs to 
issue the order, or Captain Drews to execute it. 
Should the present bill pass, we shall hereafter 
witness many Caroline expeditions ; because those 
engaged in them will then be encouraged to hope 
for immunity from punishment. If they escape in 
the first instance beyond the limits of the United 
States, itis very well: if they should be arrested 
within the limits of the State whose territory they 
have violated, all they have to do is to apply to a 
district judge of the court of the United States, and 
they are safe from further prosecution for at least 
two years tocome. Inthe mean time, long after 
the fact, (as was the case of McLeod,) the British 
Government may be induced to sanction their con- 
duct ; and then, according to the opinion of the 
present Administration, it will present a case of 
war, and they must be delivered up under the laws 
of nations. In the mean time, this will encourage 
other marauders to invade ourshores. Let the law 
remain as it now is, and I venture to say we shall 
not soon again be troubled with such incursions. 
When you arrest any such assailant, who has wil- 
fully taken the life of one of your citizens, mercy 
teaches you that you ought to hang him for mur- 
der, as an example to deter all others from offend- 
ingin the same manner. Ifthis were your known 
determination, we should never more be visited by 
such lawless expeditions. We should thus save 
our own citizens from murder and rapine, and many 
exciting causes of war between the two nations 
would thus be prevented. The course which the 
opponents of this bill propose to pursue, is that of 
true humanity. Criminal justice oughtto be ad- 
ministered with as much rapidity as may be con- 
sistent with the rights of the accused. Punishment 
ought to tread closely upon the heels of crime, if 
you wish to deter others by theexample. If, there- 
fore, you possessed the power to interpolate into the 
Constitution of the United States, jurisdiction over 
all cases arising under the law of nations and the 
orders of a foreign sovereign, as distinct sources of 
Federal judicial power, you ought never to perform 
theact, Andevenifyou should, you ought still to 
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the first instance, and then permit an appeal to be 
taken totae Supreme Court after fira. udgmen, 
according to the provisions of the old judicial ac: 
While you would thus protect the criminal jn jj 
his rights, you would bring him to much more 
speedy and certain justice. 
This bill, rom any point in which I can view jt 
appears to me tobe a plain and palpable violation .f 
the Constitution. It is inconsistent with aj] the 
ractice of the Government, under the judicial ac 
or more than halfa century; and no evil conse’ 
quences, to my knowledge, bets ever resulted from 
such apractice. Isincerely hope it never may bg, 
come alaw. 


SPEECH OF MR. REYNOLDS 
OF ILLINOIS. : 
In the House of Representatives, May 16, 1842—0y 
the navy appropriation bill. 

Mr. Cuarrman: The gentleman from Georgia 
{[Mr. Hazersuam] has advocated the increase of the 
navy—the home squadron; and says the navy js 
not sectional. Iagree with the gentleman in the 
last proposition. The whole country is interested 
in the navy, and all feel proud of its gradual growth 
and prosperity. Although the gentleman Mr. H} 
may live on the seashore in the State of Georgia 
and I reside on the prairies of Illinois, yet we both 
may have the same national enthusiasm for the 
navy, and both desire to see it prosper and flourish 
in a proper and legitimate manner. Although | 
am friendly to the navy, I am not disposed to let the 
abuses in that branch of the public service remain 
unpunished, and to increase the navy beyond the 
necessities of the country. 1 do most sincerely be. 
lieve that, of all the modern contrivances and po- 
litical schemes, the home squadron is the most un- 
reasonable HUMBUG ever practised upon the people, 
In a time of profound peace, no nation at war wih 
the United States, or even any likelihood of it, and 
at a time that the public treasury was entirely 
empty of money, except what was introduced into 
it by loans: under these circumstances, ten vessels, 
with all their costly apparatus of officers, men, 
stores, cannon, &c., were added to the navy, and 
honored with the dignified appellation of “the home 
squadron.” This home squadron has already cost 
the nation thousands and thousands of dollars, and 
will continue to weigh it down with enormous 
expenditures, like a millstone around the necks of 
the people, until this example of legislative folly be 
abandoned, and the ships again laid away in some 
proper place, untilthe exigencies of the country 
may call them into service. 

ithe last extra session of Congress, $780,310 
were appropriated for this home squadron; and the 
same sum, or more, for every year, must be ex- 
pended to continue this squadron afloat on the 
ocean. 

We read of Don Quixotte fighting a windmill; 
but this home squadron would have a still less for- 
midable enemy to combat. He had a hard fight 
with the windmill; but the squadron has nothing to 
fight with—not even an empty shadow, as all ru- 
mors of war have subsided. 

I have not heard of any pirates, of recent date, 
infesting the seas adjacent to the United States; so 
that the services of the home squadron will not be 
required to suppress them. There can be no ne- 
cessily to sustain this force at such enormous ex- 
pense, when there is not the least danger threaten- 
ing the country. 

r. Chairman, I will be permitted to extend my 
remarks to other branches of the naval service; and 
although the abuses which I will suggest may not 
be corrected in this bill, yet, at some other time, 
and on some other occasion, we may reach them. 

An act of Congress passed 2d March, 1837, au- 
thorizing the enlistment of boys between thirteen 
and eighteen years of age intothe navy. These 
boys are entered as apprentices, and are kept, as the 
technical phrase is, before the mast of the ship. 
This provision of law is humane and just. Bat the 
rules and regulations of the navy do not permit 
these boys, or the sailors, to rise in the naval ser- 
vice by their merit. No matter what may be the 
worth, or talents, or intelligence of one of these boys, 
or sailors; no matter what dangers of the séas he 
may have encountered, or what brave and noble 





deeds he has performed in battle for the honor of 


his country; nevertheless, because he is in this class 
of disfranchised citizens, he cannot receive any ol- 
fice from his Governmentfor his merit. 

The genius and spirit of our free institutions ar¢ 
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, war with those principles. The declaration of 
our National Independence, which i: the proud 
pirthright of every American citizen, proclaims to 
. world, in language that cannot be misunder- 
that “we hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights,” &e.; and shall the arbitrary rules of the 
Navy Department, in defiance of the above solemn 
geclaration of the rights of the citizen, disfranchise 
,whole class of the American people, and make 
them slaves in a free country? This is worse, if 
sssible, than Algerine slavery, or than the degraded 
condition of the galley-slave. This is slavery 
before the mast” of an American vessel, in a 
country of freedom. The other slavery is prac- 
ised in Governments of the most despotic character. 
Can you, Mr. Chairman, imagine the sensations 
and reflections of an intelligent and sensitive youth 
of eighteen, before the mast? You cannot, by this 
slavery, deprive such youth of reflection. He will 
examine into the inequality of his condition, com- 
red with the rest of mankind around him. “ Is 
itany crime for which I am condemned to slavery 
before the mast; or is it because my parents were 
r, or because my mother is a widow, and unsble 
to support me? What faults or misdeeds have | 
committed, that I must be disfranchised and de- 
graded, in a country where the mass of people are 
free and equal?’ Isee my equals on the shore pro- 
moted to office—myself disfranchised from the same 
privileges, and degraded, because Iam poor, and 
without friends.” ‘These, and similar reflections, 
will agitate the breasts of these boys before the 
mast, until they will pray God for death to relieve 
them from such accursed bondage in a free country. 
These rules and regulations of the navy are 
similar to those of the army of the United States. 
The soldiers of the army cannot rise, because the 
cadets, educated at West Point, are the nobility, en- 
titled by law to the monopoly of all the offices of the 
army. The “boys before the mast,” and sailors in 
the navy, cannot rise, because they are disfran- 
chised by the rules of the Navy Department, 
lt is strange that these rules and regulations in 
the navy and army of thfe United States should be 
adhered to with such pertinacity, when they are ‘di- 
rectly opposed to all the examples we have amongst 
mankind. Some of the greatest generals that 
Cromwell or Bonaparte ever paraded on the field 
of battle were taken from the humble and private 
walks of the people. The same may be said of 
many of the greatest commanders of the American 
armies. And, therefore, why is it that these rules 
shall be adhered to, and thereby deprive the army 
and navy of merit, wherever it may be found? It 
is indirect opposition to the nature and spirit of our 
Government, that any class of citizens should be 
debarred from rising in their profession by merit. 
A great majority of the most eminent and useful 
ublic and private characters in the United States 
ave risen by their own merit into distinction and 
usefulness, from the most humble ranks of the peo- 
ple. The same free institutions of our country 
should secure to the boys “before the mast” the 


same privileges as are guarantied to other citizens of 
the United States. 


lam satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that I speak the 


sentiments of the freemen I represent on this floor; 
and, were Ito omit to proclaim these opinions of 
my constituents on all proper occasions, I would 
be recreant to them and to my own sense of justice 
and equality. I hope that public opinion may ope- 
rate on the high functionaries of the country in such 
4 manner as that boys “before the mast,” and others 
in similar situations, may be rescued from bond- 
age, and restored to liberty and equal privileges 
with other citizens. 


Mr. Chairman, other flagrant abuses and reckless 
expenditures of the public money exist in the naval 
service, which ought to be brought before the public 
bar for correction, 

An official report (No. 223) is made by the Sec- 
Tetary of the Navy on the 27th of February, 1841, to 
the Senate, “in relation to the cost of building and 
repairing certain vessels.” This report presents 
Some of the most extraordinary expenditures of 
money that I have ever witnessed. he details of 
the report are furnished the Secretary by the Board 
of Navy Commissioners. ; 

I will exhibit two cases of the sales of vessels, 


—_ will astonish any one who will examine 


"The schooner Pilot, of 113 tons, built in 1836 at New York. 
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Total cost of building and equipping, except for armament, 
$31,137.’ (I omit the cents in all cases.) 


The following isa note to the above report: 


“This vessel was employed, in connexion with other veesels 
of the Exploring Expedition, until the purchase of the Active 
was determined on; when ner stores and equipments were 
transferred to other vessels. She was eventually sold at Balti- 
more, in August, 1838, for $3,618.” 

This seems to me, without any explanation, to be 
the most wanton and reckless abuse of the public 
money I ever examined. Two years afler a ves- 
sel was built, at the cost of $31,137, to be sold for 
$3,618, is an exhibition of prodigality that will be 
astonishing to the people. A loss of $27,519 is in- 
curred in this one vessel! It was sold two years af- 
ter it was built; so that it could not have been in- 
jured by its age. 

I will mention another sale of a vessel: 

“The schooner Active was purchased in 1837 in New York 
for $8,000; repaired and altered in 1837 and 1838 for $12,853. 
This vessel was soldin January, 1838, after landing stores and 
equipments to the value of $5000; the amount of sale was 
$4,500: loss to the Government, $9,502.” 

These statements are taken from the above ofli- 
cial report of the Board of Navy Commissioners, 
and no doubt are correct. These abuses in the 
navy are alarming, and, if not corrected, will, in 
the end, bring odium and disgrace on the service. 

This last vessel was sold in the same year that it 
was repaired, and therefore could not be injured by 
either use or age. 

Mr. Chairman, I will present a few cases of re- 

airs of vessels from the same report: 

The sloop-of-war St. Louis, 700 tons, built in 
1827 and 1828, cost for building and equipment, ex- 
ceptarmament, $102,401. Repairs in 1834, $36,688; 
repairs in 1839, $98,770. It will be seen that the 
enormous sum of $135,458 is expended on the re- 
pairs of this vessel, which is much more than her 
original cost; the difference is $32,997. It appears 
from this statement that it would be much better for 
the Government to build new vessels than to repair 
the old ones. 

The sloop-of-war Vincennes, 700 tons, built in 
1826—total cost for building and equipment, except 
armament, $111,512. Repairs in 1830, $41,989; in 
1833, $10,665; in 1837 and 1838, $125,439. 

In eleven or twelve years after this vessel was 
built, and repaired twice within the time, repairs on 
it again at one time amounted to $13,917 more than 
its original cost. This prodigal expenditure of the 
public money cannot be right. 

The sloop-of-war Natchez, 691 tons, built in 1827, 
cost $106,232. In 1839 it was repaired at the cost 
of $10,864; in 1830, $17,358; in 1832 and 1833, 
$42,262; in 1835 and 1836, $59,484. 

This is repairing with a vengeance! Four times 
in four years; and these repairs commencing within 
two years from the time the vessel was built. Who 
will vouch for these repairs being just and correct? 

The schooner Grampus, 211 tons, built in 1820 
and 1821, cost $23,627. Repairs in 1825, $9,293; 
in 1828, $19,985; in 1829, $1,779; in 1831, $14,248; 
in 1835 and 1836, $17,753; in 1839, $22,643; in 1840, 
$10,385. 

The repairs of this vessel have been upwards of 
$96,000, and would have built more than four such 
vessels at the original cost stated in the report. 

The last case I will mention is the schooner 
Shark, 200 tons, built in 1820 and 1821, cost $23,627. 
This vessel was repaired seven times, as the Gram- 
cus was; but within a period of one year less. The 
post of repairs was $103,391 in all. The cost of 
repairing would almost construct five such vessels 
as the original in this case. 

These tew cases will exhibit such profligacy and 
ruinous expenditure of the public money, that every 
good man will desire to have it corrected. 

The Board of Navy Commissioners, under whose 
bad management these abuses have occurred, was 
established in 1815, under Mr, Madison’s adminis- 
tration, and has continued down through various 
Administrations to the present time. There is no 
Administration more culpable for these outrages on 
the public money than another. 

he law establishing the Board of Navy Com- 
missioners requires the appointments of the Com- 
missioners to be made from the officers of the navy, 
not lower than a post-captain. 

The ordinary duties of a naval officer do not 
necessarily qualify him for the duties of a builder 
of vessels. The mechanical operation of building 
a vessel is Epes different, I presume, to the per- 
formance of the duties of an officer of the navy. 
But if it were necessary for the naval officers to 
superintend the construction of the vessels, the Sec- 
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retary may be empowered to call on any officer to 
perform this duty. 

This is the system pursued in the construction of 
the various public works under the Department of 
War. Certain officers who are presumed to be 
competent are charged withthe duty; and I know of 
no such abuses and prodigal waste of the public 
money in the War Department, as I see in these 
eases under the superintendence of the Board of 
Navy Commissioners. The public good, at any 
rate, by some means, requires a correction of these 
abuses; and I presume a repeal of the act of Con- 
gress establishing the Board would be preferable. 

Mr. Chairman, the House has been in session all 
day. It is growing late, and I would suggest that 
the committee rise, with the express promise, on 
my part, that I will detain them a very short time 
in the morning. 

On motion, the committee rose; and on the next 
day (being the 17th of May) Mr. R. resumed the 
consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I know well the position I oceu- 
py on this subject. I might as well attempt to stop 
the mighty current of the Mississippi, as to correct 
even the palpable and flagrant abuses in the naval 
service. The popularity of the navy is so great 
and so powerful, that heretofore it has carried all 
before it—abuses and all—with the power of a tor- 
nado. lam well pleased with the high standing of 
the navy. It is another proof, amongst many, that 
the people are grateful for meritorious services, 
and will award the highest honors to the brave de- 
fenders of the country. The navy of the United 
States has, since the first dawn of our national ex- 
istence, stood in the foremost ranks of fame and 
national honor. 

The celebrated Paul Jones, in the revolutionary 
war, performed deeds of valor that never have been 
surpassed. He cruised among the British islands, 
and bade defiance to any force near equal to his own. 
By the most bloody and desperate engagémenis for 
the cause of liberty, he acquired a fame for the 
navy that is imperishable. The same series of 
vigorous and victorious actions were performed 
by our gallant navy in the war with the Barbary 
powers. In the late war with Great Britain, the 
splendid victories of the navy raised the character 
of the service to the highest pinnacle of fame. 
One single frigate—the famous Constitution— 
achieved victory on victory in such rapid succes- 
sion during the war, that its noble deeds alone 
would add an imperishable glory on the whole 
navy. Other ships also did their duty; so the navy 
ot the United States has a high standing in the hearis 
of every American citizen. 

This popularity, founded on brilliant actions, 
has been so powerful, that even abuses in the ser- 
vice have been overlooked. 

There is no one, Mr. Chairman, in whose heart 
there are more friendly feelings for the navy than 
in mine. I glory in its splendid achievements ; 
but I hope I am still able to see and correct the 
abuses, if any exist, in the service. This popu- 
larity, it is presumed, will not excite the Repre- 
sentatives of the people to overlook abuses, or to 
make more than ordinary appropriations for this 
branch of the public service. i the mind of every 
reasonable man, two questions will necessaril 
arise in giving his vote on this ‘subject: Ist. fs 
there any necessity for increasing the navy ? and, 
2d. Is the country in a pecuniary condition to jus- 
tify it? 

There is not one individual] member of this com- 
mittee disposed to —— or injure the navy. I 
wish to confine it simply to the size and condition it 
occupied last year. Icansee no necessity to in- 
crease it. All nations of the earth are in perfect 
peace with the United States. Our flag and char- 
acter are respected all over the world. Our old 
enemy, the English, are disposed to respect our 
rights, and treat us as friends. They see the firm 
and determined stand the American people have 
taken allover the Union against British insults 
and British outrages. They know they have the 
choice of peace or war with the United States, 
Yhey are fully convinced that, if they continue to 
insult the flag of the nation, and continue other out- 
rages against our righ, war is the inevitable 
result. They are yielding to the justice of our 
cause, and thereby presenting to us the olive-branch 
of peace. 

he seas are nowhere, as I am informed, infest- 
ed with pirates; and if these enemies of mankind 
were to appear on the ocean, the present navai 
force of the Union, together with the assistance of 
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other nations, would destroy them immediately. 
The commerce of the United States is therefore 
free, and respected all over the earth. The stars 
and stripes of the merchant vessels are seen in all 
ports, and on all seas, pursuing the peaceable and 
jawful commerce of the nation, This is all the 
protection commerce requires—to let it alone in 
peace, which all nations are disposed to observe to- 
wards it. So much more as commerce is increased 
so much in proportion may the navy of the United 
States be diminished, As the merchant vessels and 
seatnen are multiplied in foreign countries, so much 
more able would they be to protect themselves in 
case of any emergency. oO argument can be 
hatched up, that as commerce increases, so ought 
the navy of the United States, 

But, Mr. Chairman, we see the Secretary of the 
Navy has, in his annual report to the President, 
December 4, 1841, estimated for the support of the 
navy for the year 1842, $8,213,287 23. This sum 
is exclusive of the amount required for the marine 
corps, and in addition to any Galance that may re- 
main in the treasury on the Ist January, 1842. 
Accompanying the above report is that of the pay- 
master of the marine corps, amounting to 
$518,911 61 for the support of that corps for 1842, 
Both these sums being added, the amount is 
$8,532,198 84, which has to be raised from the peo- 
ple for the support of this branch of the public ser- 
vice for this year., The estimate of the navy for 
ihe year 1841 was $5,735,450. The difference of 
the above sums is $2,796,748 for this year over the 
last. Increase of officers 246 over fast year, and 
2,365 seamen; in all, 2,611 persons. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs are selected 
from six of the Atlantic States. The people of 
these States enjoy the disbursement of this vast sum 
of money among them, and are therefore interested 
in this subject. All the leaning and feeling of the 
people of these States are therefore in favor of the 
navy and itsinerease. It is therefore not unreason- 
able that the committee would have also the same 
feelings with their constituents, and deem it right 
and proper to increase the navy. The Secretary, 
having his whole mind engaged on this branch of 
the public service, and being surrounded with naval 
officers and others attached tothe service, will have, 
likewise, a strong inclination to advance this ser- 
vice. And it is hoped that this friendly feeling of 
the committee and the Secretary of the Navy will 
make them scrupulously exact in correcting 
abuses; and that they may join me in abolishing the 
Board of Navy Commissioners, whose avocations 
in life disqualify them from being shipbuilders. 

Mr. Chairman, I will mention “the last, though 
not the least” consideration that ought to be given 
to this subject. Is the country ina pecuniary con- 
dition to justify this extravagant increase of the 
navy? It seems to me to be premature to pass this 
bill, appropriating nine or ten millions of dollars, 
before any measure to raise a revenue is adopted. 
This is unwise legislation, to increase the navy be- 
fore any one knows the amount of money that will 
be in the treasury at the time it is called for by this 
appropriation, But this indecent haste is not the 
worst. . 

In the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
dated 9h May, 1842, to the House of Representa- 
tives, that officer requires $33,822,258 95 to carry 
on the Government tor the year 1842, The Secre- 
tary of War requires, out of this sum, $11,717,791 
for the year 1842, This last sum, with the ap- 
propriation which is now before the committee for 
the navy, will be more than twenty millions of dol- 
lars for the army and navy. 


Mr. Chairman, Congress and the people know 
that a majority of almost forty members is on the 
side of the Whig party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and about the same proportion, or more, 
in the Senate. They have, also, majorities on all 
important committees in both branches. The jour- 
nals of Congress establish these facts. It is, there- 
fore, in the power of the Whig party in Congress 
to pass any measure, and to make any appropria- 
tion they please. Possessing this great political 
power, they must take the responsibility of the 
proper exercise of the same, The Democratic 
party are so far in the minority, that they are una- 
bie lo pass any measure themselves, or prevent the 
adoption of any which the other party are dis- 
pone to carry. This condition in Congress re- 
ieves the Democrats from responsibility, and gives 
the whole to the Whig party. Although the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet have recommended these sums 
of money, the Whig party, or anyother party, are 


not bound to. adopt them, and pass the appropria- 
tions for them. 

The Representatives of the ple must be free 
to act for their constituents, without the control or 
dictation of the President; and, judging from the 
severe remarks I frequently hear made by the 
Whigs against the President, they would not feel 
themselves bound by his recommendations. It can 
be, therefore, no excuse for the Whigs, that the 
President has recommended an increase of the 
navy; orthat he has recommended a revenue of al- 
most thirty-four millions of dollars to be collected 
of the people. They are not compelled by his sug- 
gestions to pass these appropriations, to accommo- 
date his notions of the public good. 

It isa fact as well known as noon-day, that the 
Whig party are bound, and solemly pledged, against 
all these extravagant appropriations. I believe every 
member of this House, of both parties, has Laken the 
pledge to observe strict economy in all his official 
aciions. ‘The Whig presses and orators, from one 
end of the country to the other, sounded these notes 
of “economy, reform, and retrenchment” on the 
people in such sincere and solemn manner, that 
they compelled the people to believe them. And the 
same parly were equally loud and severe in the con- 
demnation of the extravagance in the Van Buren 
Administration, until the people were forced also to 
believethese charges. ‘Economy and reform” were 
so much enforced, and had such powerful influence 
with the people in the late canvass, that the Whig 
orators and leaders, in order to obtain success, prom- 
ised and pledged themselves to the people that thir- 
teen millions of dollars per annum were amply suf- 
ficient to carry on the Government, No people on 
earth ever gave a more solemn or serious pledge 
than the Whigs gave for economy, in the late elec- 
tions. This pledge was not single or sectional; but 
it was made general and universal. It extended all 
over the Union; and ought to be as binding on 
them as a solemn oath. 

These pledges and promises, made so frequently 
and in such solemn manner, induced the people to 
give them ful) confidence, and thereby, also, in- 
duced the people to place in power the Whig party. 
These promises were the moving cause—the con- 
sideration—which produced such mighty political 
changes in the country; one party removed from 
power, the other placed in it. They pledged thir- 
teen millions to be sufficient annually to carry on 
the Government; and now the Secretary of the 
Treasury requires more than thirty-three millions 
for the year 1842, If this last sum had been pro- 
posed before the elections, the people would have 
condemned it to infamy, and the projectors to pri- 
vate life. 

Mr. Chairman: Independent of these pledges, is 
the country in asituation to justify this increase of 
the navy? The people of this Union owe more 
than twelve millions of dollars of interest on mon- 
ey loanedin Europe. This sum has to be paid an- 
nually—and that too in specie, or something equiv- 
alent. This debt should be a sirong argument 
against any extra or prodigal appropriations. I may 
also add, that the circulation of bank paper whic 
is at par is not abundant in the country. Experi- 
ence and the good sense of the people have induced 
them to observe a rigid economy in their domestic 
concerns, and, therefore, but a small quantity of 
merchandise is imported or consumed in the Union. 
On this consideration, the revenue arising from the 
imposts on foreign goods must also be small. 


Under these embarrassing circumstances in the 
country, Congress was compelled to make a Joan to 
carry on the Government; and the uniary con- 
dition of our affairs was so depressed, that the stock 
of this loan was authorized by law to be sold below 
par. Under all these embarrassing circumstances, 
and under the peculiar distresses of the country in 
money matters, is it right to increase the appropri- 
ations beyond the absolute wants of the country ? 
Was it right, under these embarrassments of the 
people, to appropriate two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars tor an iron steam-frigate? This vessel 
will cost more than half a million of dollars, and is 
acknowledged to be only an experiment at last. Is 
this atime to commence an experiment, when it 
has to be done on loaned money? Look at the fe- 
port of the Secretary of the Navy, above-alluded to; 
and see the pay of navy officers waiting orders, 
amounting tothe enormous sum of $295,400. This 
is the estimate for this year. Two hundred and 


sixty-nine officers in the navy are waiting ,orders, 
who receive full pay without doing any service 


whatever. Does this look like economy, reform 
and retrenchment? ° 

In the same report is the “estimate of the pro- 
posed improvements and repairs to be made in the 
navy-yards during the year 1842,” amounting to 
the extraordinary sum of $504,425. More flan 
half a million of dollars—not to make navy-yards 
but simply to improve and repair them—is proposed 
to be expended this . Compare these enormous 
sums of money to expended on the seaboard 
with the improvements of the Ohio and Mis. 
sissippi rivers. Hundreds and hundreds of thou. 
sands of dollars are proposed to be expended 
on navy Officers waiting orders, and doing no 
service whatever, on an experiment of an iron 
steam-frigate, and on repairs of navy-yards; when 
there is not one dollar reported in any bill to 
improve the above-named rivers, the lake har. 
bors, or the national road. This is a most culpable 
neglect in not carrying on those improvements in 
the Western States, in preference to making such 
extravagant appropriations forthe navy. Those 
having the power in Congress must be responsible 
for the abuse of it. 

There is no improvement in the United States 
that calls so imperiously on the justice of the coun. 
try as the improvement of the Ohio and Missis. 
sippi rivers. More than six millions of people are 
directly interested ia the navigation of those rivers, 
and more than two hundred millions worth of pro. 
perty is floated annually on the last-mentioned river 
and its tributaries. 

Ihave taken from the returns of the marshals 
for 1840, the following products from the annexed 
Western States and Territories, to wit: Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Mibssissi pi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, lowa, and Wis. 
consin. In all—wheat, bushels, 34,081,132; corn, 
bushels, 206,083,194; other grains, bushels, 
44,809,002; potatoes, bushels, 16,547,373 ; horses, 
mules, cattle, sheep, and hogs, 26,853,093. Vir- 
giniaand Pennsylvaniaare not mentioned, although 
much of their surplus produce finds a market through 
these waters. 

From the same source—through the medium of 
Hunt’s Magazine—I have extracted the following 
sums of money, as the cash value of the agricultural 
productions of the States and Territories annexed, 
for the same year, to wit: 


Ohio - - - - $84,507,000 
Tennessee - - - - 73,130,000 
Indiana - - - - 47,859,000 
Mississippi : - - 41,773,000 
Louisiana - . - - 37,706,000 
Illinois - - - - 35,264,500 
Missouri - ~ - - 22,309,400 
Arkansas - - - - 10,530,000 
Iowa - - - 2,277,000 


No returns of the marshals being made when this 
table was compiled for Kentucky or Wisconsin, 
the amount is not given for this State or Territory; 
but I presume it would be about equal to Tennessee 
and Iowa. The aggregate sum, therefore, would 
be, for all, $431,505,900. This sum is only the pro- 
duce of annual agricultural labor of the above 
Siates and Territuries, and does not include the 
various other sources of wealth. This vast increase 
of wealth in the West renders it of great interest 
to the people that these rivers should be improved. 

There are 437 steamboats on the Mississippi and 
ils tributaries; and in less than four years $2,113,415 
were Jost on these waters by the destruction of 
boats and their cargoes. The greatest portion of 
this loss was caused by snags in the Mississippi, 
that are easily removed, and at a small cost, when 
it is compared with the extravagant appropriations 
for the navy, and other seaboard expenditures. 
The normous sum of money paid to officers “ wait- 
ing orders,” and doing no service for it, would be 
sufficient in a few years to accomplish this desira- 
ble improvement. 

Mr. Chairman: I cannot believe that this Con- 
gress will appropriate such large sums of money on 
the increase of the navy, and leave the Western 
rivers and harbors wnimproved and untouched. 
This will be incurring a responsibility which the 
Representatives of the le will not like to as- 
sume. The majority in Congress have already 
much to answer tor. Almost six months have ex- 
pired, and not one bill of any importance has been 

ssed by Congress intoalaw. The —— 

iJls pass as a matter of course. The apportionment 
bill is yet before Congress, and not finally acted on. 
The bill in relation to the money matters of the na- 
tion, and about which we have heard so much 
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romised, has not yet been acted on. The 
a E riant measure that can be brought before 
ingress (which is the proper adjustment of the 
# for a revenue lies on the Clerk s table, as 
4 as death itself. Are not all these omissions fear- 
| responsibilities for the Whig party to assume? 
,j will not these extravagant appropriations, 
vaje in Violation of their solemn engagements, be 
fearful responsibilities to encounter, should 
ey adopt them? I think it just and proper forthe 
od of the country to warn them “to flee from the 
ra to come.” Should these extravagant appro- 
ations for the navy be made, the abuses in it 
not corrected, and the Western improvements 
» neglected, this Whig Congress will cry out for 
ye mountains to fall on them, and hide them from 
the indignation of the people. 





IN SENATE, 
Torspay, May 24, 1842. 
APPORTIONMENT BILL. 

The questions immediately pending were the 
jpendments proposed by the Judiciary Committee, 
siriking out the ratio of 50,179, adopted by the 
House of Representatives, and substituting 50 000 
gsthe ratio; and a provision to represent fractions, 
by giving an additional Representative to such 
Sutes whose fraction exceeded a muiciy of the 
ratio of 50,000; and the amendment striking out 
that portion of the bill making it obligatory on the 
Sates to adopt the district systema of representa- 
tion, each disirict to be composed of contiguous 
wrritory, and to retura but one Representative; 
and substituting a provision, leaving it optional 
with the States to adopt either the district or gen- 
eralticket system, but retaining that portion re- 
quiring that the districts shall be of contiguous ter- 
niory, sending one Representative, if the disirict 
system Should be preferred. 

In the Globe of the 24th instant, the opening of 
the debate by Messrs, Berrizn, Waker, and 
BrcuawaN, was given. The following is a con- 
densed outline of the continuation of that day’s de- 
bate. 

The proposition under discussion was that sug- 
gesied by Mr. Wacker, of proceeding first to the 
consideration of the subject of allowing Represent- 
alives for fractions amounting each to a moiety of 
the ratio. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, being one of the mem- 
bets of the Judiciary Commitiee, which reported 
back the bill to the Senate with the recommeada- 
tion of this proposition, felt that it was due to him- 
self to express the views which had induced bim 
lo acquiesce in committee with the report. In 
naking up his opinion, he had not been unmindful 
of the objections now urged by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania; but they did not seem to him to be 
of that force or weight which the hoacrable Sena- 
tor altributes to them. ‘The truth is, that the ob- 
jections urged by General Washington against the 
apportionment bill of 1792, as stated in his veto 


~ ‘Message, were specific, and applied to that bill 


merely because it was in reality at variance with 
the principles of the Constitution. The bill now 
under discussion is wholly different, and cannot be 
construed to be open to the same objections. 

He enumerated in detail the features of the ap- 
portionment bill of 1792, and showed that, accord- 
1g 0 its provisions, some of the States would 
have more Representatives than they could be enti- 
led to under the minimum ratio of 30,000, which 
the Constitution declared should be the smallest 
number entitled to a Representative. Now, with re- 
gad to the application of General Washington’s 
objections to another point—that of making the ra- 
Uo so high that 30,000 would be a moiety, and that 
afraction even of that amount should aot have 
a Representative; or that a ratio (such, for instance, 
as that now proposed, of 50,000,) of which 25,000 
Would be a moiety; but because it was not equal to 
the ratio mentioned in the Constitution, it should 
hot have a Representative,—he would say, that if 
General Washington had expressed any direct or 
inteational opinion on the subject, no one would be 
more disposed than he (Mr. C.) was to accord to 
such authority every deference and respect; but he 
would contend that the case which the honorable 
Senator from Pennsylvania assumes, andon which 
he bases his application of General Washington's 
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objections, was not in General Washington’s con- 
templation at all, when he senthis veto message to 
ee accompanying the apportionment bill of 
1792. 

Mr. C. then proceeded to justify the proposed 
amendment granting Representatives for fractions. 
He based his arguments principally on that part 
of the second section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which says, ‘‘Repre- 
sentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States, according to their respec- 
tive numbers.” One essential guaranty of this 
clause is, that every one taxed shall be represented, 
This is the principle: but can it be carried out in 
practice? When direct taxation is resorted to, no 
fractions are left untaxed. Now, if it was practi- 
cable, it is equally imperative that, when Repre- 
sentatives are apportioned, no fractions should be 
left ubrepresented. In practice, this cannot be ef- 
fected. The question then comes, is it not impera- 
tive to take the nearest practical step to effect the 
object of the Constitution? and that it was, he could 
not conceive any one could doubt. If there was 
no express authority in the Constitution to repre- 
sent fractions, there was a very obvious implied 
authority in the principle of representation itself, 
and there was certainly nothing in the Constitution 
to inhibit this application of the principle. The 
only restriction of the Constitution is, that the ratio 
shall not be less than 30,000 for each Representa- 
tive. But if a Siate (D laware, for instance) has 
77,000 inhabitants, there surely cannot be anything 
found in the Constitution to inhibit it from being 
allowed two Representatives; for, according to the 
Constitution, 60,000 would entitle it to that num- 
ber. Now, if Congress chose to raise the ratio 
so that it would leave a fraction, afier the first ratio, 
not qaiie equal to 30,000, but very near it—in Del- 
aware, for instance, 27,000 after our ratio of 
50,000—how could it be contended that there was 
anything in the Constitution to prchibit Delaware 
from having two Representatives? But the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania may contend that the un- 
constitutionality would consist in the inequality 
which would be produced; and he pvints to the 
fact, that while the larger States would be allowed 
only one Representative for every 50,000 inhabit- 
ants, Delaware would be allowed one for every 
38,500. But did not the Senator perceive that the 
inequa'ity would be much greater if the powerful 
and megnanimous State of Pennsylvania, with her 
thirty-four Representatives, was to have one for 
every 50,000, while poor little Delaware was to 
have only one Representative for its entire popula- 
tion of 77,000? Great and rich and powerful as 
Pennsylvania was, it did not seem to be very mag- 
nanimous, protected as her rights were by thirty- 
four Representatives, to deny poor little Delaware 
the liberty of raising its feeble voice throvgh two 
Representatives. 

In relation to the other material amendment rec- 
ommended by the Judiciary Committee—that re- 
lating to the modification of the clause requiring 
the States to be districted for the election of Repre- 
sentatives—he felt bound to say, in advance of the 
discussion on that point, that he did not approve 
of the modification. Indeed, he could hardly 
say that on this point there was any decisive opin- 
ion expressed by a majority of the eommiltiee. 
He believed the only opinion which seemed to be 
conclusively made up was, that of the chairman 
himself, (Mr. Berrten.] He, (Mr. C.) however, 
was willing that the billshould be reported with the 
amendments, reserving, for the discussion which 
would ensue in the Senate upon them, the expres- 
sion of his opinions. He had no doubt that such 
also was the understanding of other members of the 
committee. As he was up now, he would briefly 
state his objections, that gentlemen who did not 
concur with his views might be prepared to meet 
them when the question should come up. He was 
opposed to the amendment, because it paralyzed 
the main object of producing uniformity, as it 
left it optional with the States of taking either the 
district system or the general-ticket system; and he 
was conscientiously opposed to the latter, while en- 
tirely in favor of the former. He believed in hisheart 
that the only true and fair mode of obtaining a just 
representation, was by the local district system. 
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Instead of favoring that best of systems, as he 
conceived it to be, the modification proposed by 
the Judiciary Committee would encourage its ad- 
verse rival, the general-ticket sysiem; and he 
doubted not that the effect would be, in a short 
time, that the general-ticket system would prevail 
to such an extent that, no matier how deleterious 
to the frame werk of our institutions it might 
prove, it would be utterly impossible to retrace this 
step, and restore the real republican principle of 
local representation. For, let but two or three of 
the large States adopt the general-ticket system, 
and they could coalesce their Representatives so as 
to defy the rest of the States in all attempts to bring 
about a return to the district system. The tenden- 
cy was, to deny to the minority any representation 
atall. This was instanced in the change made by 
the State of Alabama, where the result was, the 
election of a congressional delegation of one polit- 
ical complexion entirely, leaving the other political 
party of the State wholly unrepresented, as far as 
the measures which they approved were concern- 
ed. Was it not the effect of this, that five Repre- 
sen'atives from the small State of Alabama had 
five votes in Congress on party measures; while 
for the largest State the vote might be neutralized 
to a majority of its representation counting buat one 
vote? Here the advantage was five to one in fa- 
vor of asmall State. He did not care what party 
had such advantage: it was wrong io principle, 
and he wished to see it put an end to. He consid- 
ered the adoption of the general-ticket system 
would be neither more nor less than a recurrence to 
the old continental Federal system. Ghive the 
S'ates of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio that 
system, and it would very seon be found that 
three States, oat of this Union of twenty six States, 
could control the other twenty-ihree with an impe- 
rial power. They could, if so disposed, ab- 
sorb ali the powers of the General Government. 

With regard to the ratio adopted by the House 
itself, he thought, if no better reasons could be ad- 
duced than those he had already heard in oppcsi- 
tion, the scale might be turned in its favor by the 
concession that some weight should be allowed to 
the preference which a majority of the House had 
expressed. 

As he had stated before, he had adverted to 
these topics for the purpose of making known his 
sentiments, that gentlemen might be aware of them, 
should they think proper to controvert them, 

Mr. WOODBURY observed that there were 
three great questions involved in this measure; and 
although his State (New Hampshire) would be a 
beneficiary by the approximation, he would wish 
to discuss the questions on principle alone, however 
tempted he might be by the advantage of obtaining 
a Representative for a fraction: and to do that, it 
seemed to be necessary to approach each amend- 
ment separately, so as to enable gentlemen to con- 
centrate their arguments on them. 

Mr. WALKER objected that, if that course was 
pursued, many Senators would be embarrassed. If 
the ratio was adopted, and the approximation after- 
wards rejected, the evil of disproportionate frac- 
tions would be increased. 

Mr. WOODBURY suggested the propriety of 
taking the question on the amendment of the ap- 
proximate ratio for the fractions firste—not that he 
wished it to be adopted, but because he hoped it 
would be rejected; and in that case, the Senate 
would be relieved from all embarrassment growing 
out of the proposition, in the discussien on the other 
amendments. 

Mr. WALKER observed that, although it was 
apparent his vote would be on the opposite side to 
that of the Senator from New Hampshire, with 
whom, in almost all cases, it was his pride to vote, 
yet he fully coincided with him as to the propriety 
of disposing of this question first; and for that pur- 
pose, he would move that the Senate postpone the 
preceding amendments of the Judiciary Committee, 
and ‘ake up that relating to the representation of 
fractions for consideration. 

Mr. KING objected to passing over the first 
amendment fixing the ratio. After that was de- 
cided, he would be prepared to give his views with 
regard to the question of representing fractions. 
As to the fraction which might fall upon his owg 
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B ale, it would, of course, be desirable to him that 
it should be as small as possible; but it would not 
be a primary consideraticn with bim. He was in 
favor of a much higher ratio than that proposed, 
without reference to the fraction which might arise. 
He thought 60,000 was a sufficiently low ratio, and 
that 80,000 woald be better. According to his 
opinion, the question should be viewed in reference 
to the number of Representatives best calculated to 
do the legislative business for which they are 
elected. 

Mr. WALKER restated his views of the injus- 


tice which would be done to the slave States, un- | 
less the approximate ratio was adopted. He there- | 
fore renewed kis motion to proceed to the consid- | 

| 


eration of the second amendment first. 


Mr. BAYARD thought the consideration of the | 
subject had been taken up at the wrong end. On | 


looking to the Constitution, he feund that the legis- 


lative assembly, consisting of a Senate and House | 
of Representatives, was to be considered a unit. | 
‘The first thing to be done was to settle the num- | 
ber of Representatives of which the House of Rep- | 


resentatives is to be composed. Congre:s was to 
decide the number first, and then apportion that 
number among the several States, according to their 


respective populations; which (but not till then) in- | 


troduces the question of ratio. The only limit by 
the Constitution is that 30,000 shall be the mini- 
mum of the ratio. 

It is inverting the matter, to begin with the con- 
sideration of the ratio before it is decided what 
number of Representatives would be best for car- 
rying on legislative business. He thought it might 
be taken for granted that 200 members would be a 
fair and reasonable number, although he believed 
150 might be better; but, to test the matter, he 


would move, as an amendment to the first amend- | 


ment of the committee, to strike out 50,000, and 
insert 74,000. 

Mr. WALKER asked if it was in order. 

Mr. BAYARD allowed that the Senator’s mo- 
tion was entitled to precedence. 

The question was then stated to be on postponing 
the consideration of the first amendment, and pro- 
ceeding with the consideration of the second amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN was in favor of deciding at 
once the question of the proposition relative to the 
fractions. He was proceeding to reply to the re- 
marks of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crir- 
TENDEN,] when reminded that it would not be in 
order; and he yielded. 

Mr. BERRIEN moved to proceed in the regular 
order with the amendments. 





| 
| 





Mr. WALKER hoped the Senator from Geor- | 


gia would withdraw his point of order; there was 
evidently a very general desire that the question 
on the sudject of the fractional representation 
should be decided first. 

Mr. BERRIEN, conceiving it was the dezire of 
the Senate to seitle that question first, would with- 
draw his motion. 

Mr. WALKER’s motion to postpone the con- 
eration of the first amendment, and proceed with 
the consideration of the second, was agreed to. 

The question then came up on the commitiee’s 
amendment, to allow ‘tone additional Representa- 
tive for each State having a fraction greater than 
one moiety of the said ratio.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN addressed the Senate at some 
length in support of the view he had before taken 
of the constitutional restriction, that the ratio of 
representation shall be uniform. He also enlarged 
upon his arguments, to show the analogy of the 
question before General Washington when he vetoed 
the apportionment bill of 1792. 

Mr. WALKER answered the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, contending that General Washing- 
ton’s reasons for vetoing the apportionment bill of 
1792 were solely applicable to the specific bill it- 
self, which had reference to no ratio whatever, and 
was notonly arbitrary, but unequal in its appor- 
tionment of Representatives. He denied that it 
was preper to apply the principles of a veto of 
such a bill, to the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. W. reiterated his arguments to show that 
th:s approximate ratio was a divisor which 
brought the ratio of representation nearer to the 


| 


re 
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spirit and letter of the Constitution than any other 
mode proceeding on the unit ratio. 

Mr. WOODBURY said he would be very glad if 
he could be satisfied, by the Senator’s argument;, 
that it was constitutional to grant his State (New 
Hampshire) an additional member for a fraction 
of her population; but he saw nothing as yet to 
convince him ef that. He read from the opinions 
of General Washington and Judge Marshall va- 
rious extracts to show that it was the population of 
the States, respectively, tha' was to be represented, 
and that there should be uniformity with regard to 
respective numbers. 

Mr. WALKER observed, that instead of con- 
sidering respective numbers, the Congress which 
passed the apportionment bill in 1792 consolidated 
the whole Federal population, and apportioned 
Represertatives without any ratio applicable to re- 
spective States. He gave an interpretation to the 
extrasts read by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire different from that of the Senator himself. 
He contended that the obvious intention of the 
Censtitution being to make directtaxation and rep- 
resentation uniform and equal in ratiomand as di- 
rect taxation could be effected withouta fraction, it 
was imperative io the Constitution to make as near 
an approximation in representation as practicable, 
so as to leave the least possible fraction. This 
was the object of the amendment of the bill; and, 
therefore, it was approaching nearer to the spirit 
and meaning of the Constitution than any ratio 
leaving a large fraction. 

Mr. WOODBURY inquired how the committee 
proposed that the fraction should be represented— 
whether it was intended the district system should 
be applied; and, if so, whether one district ina 
State was to have a Representative for 50,000, and 
another for 25,000? 

Mr. WALKER replied that he was opposed to 
the district sysiem; but it was not necessary to go 
into that matter now, 

Mr. TAPPAN spoke for some time; but his re- 
marks were inaudible in the reporter’s gallery. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that, as he was from one 
of the large States, and one which by the bill, as 
proposed to be amended by the committee, would 
receive an additional Representative; and inas- 
much as, with his present impressions, he should 
feel bound to vote against the reception of such ad- 
ditional Representative, he thought it incumbent 
upon him to say a few words in explanation of his 
views upon this subject. And, first, he would ob- 
serve that they were pursuing precisely the proper 
order, by considering first the latter proposition 
submitted by the committee; for he was decidedly 
of the opinion that, before considering the subject 
of apportionment atall, they ought to determine 
whether fractions were to be represented. He was 
under an obligation to the Senate for having es- 
tablished that order. He regretted to find that, by 
the bill, as sent to them from the House, so small 
a fraction falls upon so large a State as that of 
New York, because he was well aware that it 
would give rise to a feeling of hostility towards 
that State, on account of the apparent advantage of 
being so fully and completely represented; though 
he believed sincerely, and he bad examined the 
matter with some care, that there was no just foun- 
dation for that feeling; and that,so far from the 
large States deriving undue advantage from the 
action of Congress, it was fortunately, by the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, out of the power of 
Congress to confer such advantage; and he pro- 
posed to detain the Senate a very few moments, 
whilst he gave his reasons for this opinion. The 
impression which he entertained at the commence- 
ment of the session had been entirely confirmed by 
subsequent examination of the subject—that the ra- 
tio of representation, now proposed to be fixed by 
Congress, must be considered as standing in the 
place of the ratio of 30,000, fixed by the Constitu- 
tion; and the question then arose, in what manner, 
under the provisions of the Constitution, were they 
to determine the number of Representatives to 
which each State was entitled? How was the 
average to be made? Let me answer this ques- 
tion, said Mr, W. The representative popu- 
lation of every State in the Union must be 
divided by 30,000, regardless of fractions, and 
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the quotient will be the largest number cf 
sentatives which you can get. Well, this ak 
spirit of the rule for all time to come. You ¢y 

not, by the Constitution, fix the ratio below 39 “4 
and upon whatever number you fix as your r4);' 
or common divisor, you must divide the - 
tion of every State by it, regardless of fractions 
Beyond this, you cennot constitutionally go, It 
appears to me to bea very plain, practical, sub 
stantive provision of the Constitution; and if ther 
is reason tocomplain of inequality at present the 
Congress of 1793, which made the @pportionmen: 
of that year, had also reason to complain of ine. 
quality. 

Then, sir, (said Mr. Waicur,) until I find sy. 
ficient reasons for a change of opinion, I mo 
stand upon the rule, and insist that, whatever eum. 
mon divisor you fix upon, must divide the represen. 
ative population of every State; and the quotient 
excluding fractions, will be the representation of 
that State. 

Well, let us examine how this rule will operate. 
and J prefer to take my own State as an example, 
Divide the population of that State by forty eigh 
which is the number of Representatives the House 
proposes to give us, and we have a ratio of 50,699 
and a very great fraction. ; 

Well, sir, give us forty-nine members, as ihe 
committee of the Senate propose, and divide the 
representative population by forty-nine; and it gives 
a ratio of 49,569, with a small fraction. 

Bet it is said that this will produce great injus. 
tice between the large and the smaii States. Sir, | 
have considered this fractional calculation, in ref. 
erence to this idea; and the result of the considera- 
tion I have given it leads me to entertain the belief 
that no injustice can accrue from it. There must 
be fractions, as a matter of course. The State of 
New York being allowed forty imembers ata ratio 
of 47,700, if that State have a fraction of one 
thousand for each member, it will amount to an 
enormous fraction. 

Mr. Wricat proceeded to compare the repre. 
sentation and the residuary fractions of the smal- 
ler and larger States. If we look at the question 
at all, he continued, we must look at it as a whole. 
I admit the inequality in the House; but I say this 
is more than compensated in this body. If the 
House bill become a law, New York will have 
fifty members; she will have forty-eight Represent. 
atives in the House, and two Senators here. 
Arkansas will have a Representative for every 
twenty-nine thousand and a half, and Delaware 
one for every twenty-five thousand and a half of 
their respective population. Well, then, is not the 
representation equalized? If the smaller States, by 
reason of a large fraction, are not so fully represent- 
ed as the larger ones in the House, it is fully 
counterbalanced by their having an equal number 
of Senators with the largest State in the Union. I 
would do anything which I believed I might consist- 
ently do, to render the representation equal, to 
produce anequal and just role; but feeling as 
do, and not complaining of any man who differs 
from me in opinion, I believe that when we fix 
upon acommon divisor, it must stand precisely in 
the place of the 30,000, established by the Con- 
stitution; and | am constrained, therefore, to vote 
against the fractional principle of representation. 
Mr. BERRIEN agreed that the apportionment 
should be in reference to the respective population 
of the States, and not in reference to the consoli- 
dated population of all the States. But he denied 
that there was anything in the Constitution to au- 
thorize the assumption that a divisor was to be 
adopted applicable to the whole population of the 
United Siates. 

He believed the aggregate of fractions left by 
the ratio adopted by the House was upwards of 
600,000. He asked what was there in the Consti- 
tution to prevent Congress from providing another 
ratio, by which those 600,000, or the greater pro- 
portion, shoald be represented? If by the adoption 





plied to the aggregate population of the State, and 
the other to the fraction, he conceived it was un- 
questionably constitational to do ro. 

Mr. WALKER referred to Judge Marshall’s 


of one cempound divisor, made up of one ratio, ap-- 


remarks on General Washington’s objections, . 
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Mowing that the principal one was, that the bill 
he MM 1739 was not founded on the aggrega'e popula- 
2 ME.» of each State, but on the aggregate of the whole 
0; Main. ‘The then Jadiciary Committee wented to 
io Mire the Jargest number of Representatives which 
a. jimit of the Constitution (to wil, one for every 
8, Mammy (00) admitied of; and the population of the 
It Mi jole Union, being divided by 30,000, gave 120 
d. ners. They therefore assumed that the House 


old be 120; and they made no ratio in reference 
ihe respective populations of the States, but ap- 
rjoned the 120 members among the States. 
e- sis was Gen. Washington’s main objection. The 
ieamount of his veto was, that some rule 


= as 


f. aid be adopted respective of the population of 
st Sates separately considered, and not respect- 
Is sof the who'e Union. Te would admit that, if 


l- s Congress adopted the same mode of appor- 
, Moment, and adopted a ratio solely respective of 


of aggregate population of the Union, the prioci- 

sof Gen. Washingéon’s veto would apply to it. 
: Toe effect of the committee’s amendment would 
wo leave only 200,000 not represented, instead 
', 600,000; and that, surely, was in the true spirit 
e the Constitulion, 


, Mr. BAYARD had but a word or two to say on 

is question. It appeared to him that the whole 
etion lay in aputshell. The difSculty turned 
e pon a sophism, that the ratio was the means of 
8 pportionment, and not the end. ‘The Senate in- 


ris the whole order of the qnestion at issue. He 
: nied tha! the question of representing a fraction 
| gid ever enter into the meaning of the Constitu- 


on. The thing to be divided among the States, ia 
oporiion to the respective populations, was the 
umber of Representatives. When that number 
me to be distributed, it was apparent that inte- 
al parts did not admit of further fractions; there- 
ye, there could be no apportionment of fractional 
presentatives. 

Mr. MANGUM moved that the Senate adjourn; 
hich was agreed to, and the Senate adjourned. 
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REMARKS OF MR. C. BROWN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

the House of Representatives, May 20, 1842— 
Onthe bill making appropriations for the naval 
service, and in reply to the attack of Mr. Ma t- 
cory, of the Norfolk district, in Virginia, on the 
Philadelphia naval asylum and navy-yard. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole— 
Mr. CHARLES BROWN addressed it as fol- 
Ws 

Mr.Cuamman: It was not my intention to ad- 
es the committee on this bill again, until it 
ould have under consideration that part of it pro- 
ling for the improvement of the several navy- 
tds, and the increase of the navy; but, as the day 
now fixed when the bill is to be taken out of the 
mmittee, and all debate to cease thereon, I feel 
bliged to say what I have to say while I have the 
portunity, even though it shall not be strictly in 
der, or applicable to the amendment immediately 
der consideration. Much of what I shall bring 
ore the committee has been provoked by the un- 
led-for and unjustifiable attack made upon me, 
i and persons I represent, by the gen- 
nan from the Norfolk district, in Virginia, [Mr. 
Wory,] and the gentleman from Mississippi, 
it.Gwin.] On the part of both of these gentle- 
athe attack was of the most wanton character. 
ave. In no part of the debate on this bill, or on 
y oher bill, or at any time, since I have hada 
a! on this floor, in the most remote manner, ever 
erred to either of the gentlemen, or any thing 
tnected with them, or the districts they repre- 
t! Nor have I ever referred, directly or indi- 
iy, tothe Philadelphia navy-yard, or naval asy-. 
u, or asked one dollar of appropriation for either. 
ty, then, have they been thus wantonly assailed? 
the gentleman from the Norfolk district not satis- 
twith the advantages he has so long enjoyed, 
‘low enjoys, over all the other portions of the 
ion, and Philadelphia in particular? Is he not 
heated with the millions that have been expend- 
in the establishment and improvement of the 
brfolke me cn and naval asylum, and the mil- 
‘supon millions that have been, and now are 
ng, lavished upon the former, year after year, to~ 
‘ain it? Is he afraid that there is about to arise 
inquiry into the reason and propriety of these 
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large expenditures at that place, to the neglect of 
other places?’ And is hedesirous of striking down 
the Philadelphia navy-yard still deeper, lest it 
should rise in judgment against him? Certainly, 
nothing but the fear of this could have induced that 
gentleman thus to have commenced a war upon 
the Philadelphia navy-yard and asylum. But what 
has he to fear? He has in the President of the 


United States a Virginian, who comes from 
near Norfolk, to give him his powerful aid. He 


has*in the Secretary of the Navy a Virginian, who 
also comes from near the same place. He has in 
the President of the Navy Boarda Virginian, and 
who, for some years, was the commandant of the 
Norfolk navy-yard. He has upon the Naval Com- 
mittee of this House two members from Virginia, 
(and Philadelphia none;) and two on the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, that reported this bill,—and 
the governor even of the Philadelphia naval asylum 
isa Virginian also, Surely, with all this powerful 
array of Virginia influence in his favor, he might 
have been just, if not generous, and left the Phila- 
delphia navy-yard to that quiet repose—that sleep 
of death—which, for so many years, it has been 
suffered to enjoy. He has, however, made theattack, 
and I am ready to meet it; and, if the committee 
will give me their attention for a brief space, 1 will 

rove to them, from facts arid figures, that, if the 
>hiladelphia naval asylum is a humbug, as the 
gentleman from Virginia tells us it is, there are 
other humbugs in the country, that have cost the 
Government a hundred times as much, and upon 
which it is still expending millions, and that the 
Norfolk navy-yard is one of them. 

But, sir, I will take up these gentlemen one at a 
time; and first the gentleman from Mississippi. He 
said that the Representatives from Norfolk and 
Philadelphia were contending for appropriations 
for their respective navy-yards; and that they (mean. 
ing the House) would come in and take the bone 
from us both. He forgot, or did not know, that I 
had never asked any appropriation, or said aught 
of the Philadelphia or Norfolk navy-yards; and 
that the whole matter of contention was on the part 
of the gentleman from Norfolk; but he chose to in- 
clude me in his remarks—I suppose to show his 
friendship. Whatever may have been his objects 
or his motives, I neither care nor regard; but [ tell 
him, if he means to excite my fears, by threatening 
to take away appropriations to any thing in or near 
Philadelphia, he is much mistaken. If he will 
look in this bill, and all the other bills yet reported, 
he will find nothing to take away. So far as [have 
seen, there is but “ane thousand six hundred dol- 
lars” appropriated to the navy-yard, and “one thou- 
sand three hundred dollars” to the asylum at Phila- 
delphia; and this isall. There is nothing for her 
fortifications, her breakwater, her light-houses, her 
piers at Chester, Newcastle, or Reedy Island, her 
arsenals or her custom-house; although there ought 
to be, and I trust will be, appropriations to them all. 
Let the gentleman from Mississippi take the done, 
and gnaw it, ifhe chooses; for there is nothing on 
it Philadelphia cares to retain. Iftheseare all the 
appropriations we are to get, we would rather have 
none. But this is not the part of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Mississippi to which I wish mostly 
to reply. He charged me with advocating econo- 
my, and voting for large appropriations; and when 
asked to specify, gave “my vote in favor of one 
hundred, instead of fifty thousand dollars, for com- 
pleting the Boston custom-house. Yes, sir, I did 
give that vote. When the question was first before 
the House, I voted for the lesser sum; but, being in 
the Senate when the larger sum was inserted, and 
hearing the arguments there given in its favor, I 
‘was convinced it was the part of economy to make 
even a larger appropriation than that proposed. 
That custom-house has been begun, is more than 
three-fourths done, and must and will be entirely 
finished, sooner or later; and, to my mind, the 
sooner it is finished the better and cheaper will it 
be for the country. If it could all be done this 

ear, it would be great economy to haveit done. [ 
ave been taught, by experience, to believe that 
large sums may be expended economically, and 
small ones, to acco the same object, be waste- 
fully expended. ou may throw sand, by the 
shovelfull, into a breach to eternity, and the water 
will wash it away, and the breach continue to grow 
wider; while a wheelbarrow or a wagon load, 
timely applied, would have stopped the breach at 
once and forever. So itis too often with Govern- 
ment appropriations. We appropriate smal] sums 
to effect large objects, and the cost of superintend- 





ing the expenditure of these small sums being the 
same as if they were ten times as large, they are 
all consumed and wasted in paying for their su- 
perintendence, and but little goes towards the ob- 
ject itself. My notions of economy differ widely 
from those of the gentleman from Mississippi; his, 
I consider, penny wise and pound foolish. Ve will 
excuse me, therefore, if I choose to take my own 
notions of economy ir. this and other matters, in- 
stead of his. 

But to return to the gentleman from Virginia, 
with whom I have the most to do. He tells the 
committee that the Philadelphia naval asylum isa 
“humbug;” “that itis built upon a muddy creek, 
where the old sailor can see no water or vessels, 
and is cooped up to die with the ague, or to be tor- 
mented to death by the musquitoes.” I said, at the 
time these remarks were made, that there are 
more vessels and more tonnage pass the naval 
asylum on the Schuylkill, than pass the naval 
asylum at Norfolk, on the Elizabeth river; and al- 
though the old sailor may not have such a “waste 
of water” to gaze upon at the former as the latter 
place, he has what is equally cheering to the eye 
of every human being in the decline of life, beau- 
tiful landscapes, fertile meadows, and green fields, 
to wander among; instead of barren sands and pine 
woods, the only objects in view from the asylum at 
Norfolk, except it be a “waste of waters.” And 
as ta the unhealthiness of the asylum on the Schuyl- 
kill, it struck me, as it did the committee, that the 
gentleman’s allusion. was peculiarly unfortunate. 
Agne and fever is a disease almost unknown near 
>},° ; , rear ; a , 
Philadelphia. Some years since, for two or three 
years, it did visit the Schuylkill; but before, and 
since, it was and has been unknown. The entire 
healthiness of Phitadelphia and its environs is tco 
well established to be doubted by such misrepre- 
sentations. But what is the fact in relation to the 
Norfolk distriet, and, indeed, all lower Virginia? 
It is well known everywhere to be one of the most 
sickly places in the United States, and particularly 
subject to agues and fevers, and other autumnal dis- 
eases; and, I doubt not, if the facts were known, 
that a far larger proportion of old sailors have died 
atthe Norfolk than at the Philadelphia asylum 
since their establishment. Whole crews of North- 
ern vessels, I know, have died, in a few days, on 
the lower James river, by the fall fevers; and no 
prudent ship-master, or owner, will ever suffer his 
vessel to remain there during the months of August 
and September. The gentleman has made an 
equally new discovery in the musquito line; and 
if his remarks should ever be read on the banks 
of the Schuylkill and the Elizabeth rivers, their in- 
habitants will be equally surprised; the first, to learn 
that they are tormented by musquitoes; and the last, 
to be told that there is a place where people are tor- 
mented by musquitoes more than they are in the 
swamps and marshes near Norfolk. To my cer- 
tain knowledge, unless the place has changed much 
within a few years, there are, in the particular 
season, more musquitoes, and other noxious in- 
sects, within a few miles of the naval asylum at 
Norfolk, than could be found in all Pennsylvania. 
On this question Lam ready and willing to make 
an issue with the gentleman from the Norfolk dis- 
trict, before this House, or any other tribunal. 
But, sir, the case needs no argument. Let any one 
—ay, even though he be a Virginian, and God 
knows they have prejudices enough in favor of 
every thing Virginian—but look once or again 
upon the valley, the stream, and the “asylum” of 
the Schuylkill, and compare it with the asylum on 
the “Elizabeth,” with all that surrounds it; and 
say, if he can, that the former is a “humbug.” 
No, sir! it is, in and of itself, or in all that relates 
to it—its object, and its surrounding scenery and 
circumstances—well calculated to warm the heart 
and win the confidence of the “old sailor,” and of 
every American citizen. 

The gentleman from Virginia, not satisfied with 
assailing the naval asylum and the Schuylkill, 
must needs give vent to his spite upon the Phila- 
delphia navy-yard and the Delaware; and says that 
vessels built at Philadelphia are obliged to be 
sent to Norfolk to be completed. That such, in one 
or two instances, has been done, is true. But why 
did the gentleman take these cases, and not state the 
true causes; leaving it to be inferred that, because 
it had been done, it was necessarily the consequence 
of some deficiency in the Philadelphia navy-yard, 
or the Philadelphia mechanics, when the gentle- 
man knew it was neither. The Franklin, of 74 
guns, was built and fitted for sea, with all her arma- 
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ment, in the Delaware; and so was the Guerriere 
frigate. Itis a discovery of recent origin that vessels 
cannot be completed in the Delaware, and only the 
North Carolina and the Pennsylvania were sent to 
Norfolk to complete their equipments. The reason 
of the first I do not know; but that of the second is 
given by the president of the Navy Board in a let- 
ter to the Secretary of the Navy, and was, “that she 
could not be safely or economically equipped at 
Philadelphia for a cruise, on account of the depth 
of the water, or without exposing her to much haz- 
ard from ice.” ‘These reasons may or may nol have 
been true; but the Franklin 74 was fully equipped 
for a cruise in the Delaware, and the water over the 
bar now is several feet deeper than it then was—it 
was then, I believe, eighteen feet; it is now twenty- 
three or more feet; and the largest ship could go 
over it without her guns and stores, and these might 
easily be taken in below the bar. But, sir, this want 
of water only relates to vessels of the largest class, 
(over 74 guns;) and we have but few of them, and 
I doubt it we shall ever build any more. The ice, 
I am aware, is an obstruction in the Delaware for 
two months, or three, in some years; but then few 
of our vessels of war come upon the coast during 
this season of the year, and those could go into the 
southern yards. ‘This, then, is the extent of the 
objections to the Philadelphia navy-yard. And are 
there none to the Norfolk navy-yard? In a letter 
from the president of the Navy Board to the Secré- 
tary of the Navy, dated July 10th, 1837, in relation 
to taking the ship Pennsylvania to Norfolk, I find 
this sentence: “It was expected that she might bé 
launched early in June, and that she might be sent 
to Norfolk during the mild weather of summer; in 
which case, she would have arrived at Norfolk at 
a time when she would be ¢ cpos dloinju ry from the 
worms, which are destructive al certain seasons.” 

Now, sir, though we have “ice” in the Delaware, 
we have no “worms;” and if [am not much mis- 
taken, the latter is a greater evil than the former. 
But, sir, L have no wish to hunt down the Norfolk 
navy-yard, nor any oiher navy-yard, nor to speak 
aught against them, only as it is necessary to con- 
trast or compare them with that of Philadelphia; 
and this 1 intend to do more from facts than argu- 
ments, 

I have here, sir, a ‘report from the Secretary of 
the Navy,” dated March 1, 1841, ona “resolution of 
the Senaie, in relation to the cost of building and 
repairing certain vessels,” which contains “facts 
and figures,” that will place the whole subject be- 
fore the committee and the country in its true light, 
and expose to both the immense was'c of public 
money that has been caused by sustaining the 
Norfolk navy-yard, and in building and repairing 
so large a number of our vessels there, instead of at 
Philadelphia. I give you, sir, the records of the de- 
partment, and not a made-up statement to suit any 
particular purpose, but an official report, that can- 
not be explained away by any fictitious calculations 
or hearsay testimony. And what do they show? 
That, in 1818-20, there were two ships-of-war 
built of equal size, and finished in like manner; 
that the one built at Norfolk cost “one hundred and 
eleven thousand five hundred and sixteen dollars” 
more than the one built at Philadelphia. Here, 
sir, are their names, size, detailed cost, and other 
particulars: 
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L would not rely upon this single statement if it 
stood alone; I would suppose there might be some 
mistake, and that there ought not to be and could 
not be so great a difference in the cost of vessels of 
the same size, and built at the same time and in the 
same manner, were it not that I find the same com- 
parative difference in cost to exist in other cases at 
different periods of time, and in different sized ves- 
sels. I have here a table, from the same authentic 
document, of the cost; as of the two above named 











vessels, of a seven hundred ton ship built in 1826, 
~'27, and —'28, at each of the several navy-yards. 
It is thus stated~ 
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60,179 19} 90,977 88 





rem i aloe 

From this table it will be seen that a vessel of 
700 tons burden, or thereabouts, in 1826-’8, cost at 
the following places more than at Philadelphia, 
Viz: 


30,798 69 





Labor. Material. Total. 
Norfolk - $13 210 93 $2043 38 $15.254 31 
Washington - - 9917 62 1,566 45 11,484 07 
New York - 8.962 46 6,061 23 15.023 69 
B istoa (less labor) 1,261 45 7,035 20 5,773 75 


Portsmouth - - 9,580 69 14,467 23 

Everywhere, in 1826-’8, did it cost more to build 
a vessel of the same size and kind than it did in 
Philadelphia. In Boston, the cost of labor was 
rather less; and I belicve it will be found true, as 
regards the work done in the navy-yards, as it is in 
the work done ia these different places on merchant 
vessels, that at no two places can vessels be better 
built, and repaired at so litile cost, as at Boston and 
Philadelphia; and in no places does it cost more 
than at Norfolk and New York; and this is fully 
shown by the above table, and by numerous cases 
given in the report of the Secretary of the Navy. 
In the following table will be found enough in- 
stances to show the extraordinary cost of repairs at 
New York and Norfolk, in the article of labor 
alone; being, in some instances, double and treble 
that of the first cost of building the vessel] else- 
where. 
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I have given, in these cases, merely the cost of 
labor for days’ work in the first building of the ves- 
sel, and then the cost of labor each time she was 
repaired. I have not given the cost of material, 
because, in repairing a vessel, it cannot be known 
how much of the old material is left on the vessel. 
But it would not be believed, if we had not the rec- 





ord, that a vessel of 700 tons, which Only cost 
all the labor of building her at Boston or Philade| 
phia, from $26,000 to $30,000, would cost for jst 
to repair her in New York, $52,000; and in N ; 
folk, over $80,000. And yet these, and other eed 
equally strange facts, are disclosed by the heal 
statement, where it will be seen the cost of repair 
=e frequently greater than building. 7 

ut, sir, to return more particularly to a com 
ison of the merits of vessels built at Philade| hia 
and Norfolk, and to show how they have aa 
against time and storms. The Delaware and North 
Carolina, as we have seen, were both built at th 
same time, and are exactly of the same size. Thei 
repairs up to this time stand thus: 


Delaware, labor and material - $354,129 « 
North Carolina, do. - - 3170 o 
In favor of the latter - : $36,503 64 

—== 


I find by the Blue Book that the latter Ship is 
there stated, on the 30th of September last, to be ‘ip 
good order.” 

Again: the costs of repairs of the Natchez, of 691 
tons, built at Norfolk in 1827, and of the Vandalia 
of 700 tons, built at Philadelphia in 1828, are thus 
shown: 


Natchez, to 1833 - - - $38,923 43 
Vandalia, to 1834_—- - - 25,585 77 
In favor of the latter - - $13 


$13,337 71 

Thus has the Philadelphia-built seventy-fout 
cost the Government less, to this time, than the Nor. 
folk-built one— 











On first cost - - - $111,516 ® 
On repairs - - - : 36,503 64 
Total - - - - $148,019 64 
And on the sloop-o{-war— 

On first cost - - - $15,254 31 
On Yepairs to 1834 - - 13,337 71 
Total - - - - $28,592 (2 





And ifthe first of these vessels had been allowed 
to be completed at Philadelphia, and both had had 
all their repairs there, instead of at Norfolk, the dif- 
ferencein favor of these two Philadelphia-built ves. 
sels over those built at Norfolk would be still greater, 
If the gentleman from the Norfolk district is not 
satisfied with the examples here given, I can, per- 
haps, give him more; but these will suffice to ra 
the comparative merits and cost of vessels builtat 
Norfolk and Philadelphia. 


In the foregoing table, I have brought to the 
view of the committee the extravagant cost of re 
pairs at the New York and Norfolk navy-yards, be 
cause it is at these yards, and particularly at the 
latter, that most of our repairs are done—costing 
annually, perhaps, half a million of dollars. At the 
last yard, too, has a dry-dock been established, a 
the cost of nearly a million of dollars; and it has 
also been fitted up with timber sheds, and work 
shops, and well-supplied with material; and yet, with 
all these advantages, the Government pays, as I have 
shown, one-half, double, and sometimes treble for the 
repairs done there, more than the same work hasbeen 
or could be done for at Philadelphia. And, sir, ifthe 
Government will expend on the Philadelphia yatd 
but the one-third of what the Norfolk yard has cos 
it, 1 will find sufficient guaranties that all its ve 
sels shall be built and kept in repair for one-third 
less than they now cost. Sir, as I have already 
said, I know it, and all know it who have ay 
knowledge or experience in the matter, that vessels 
cannot be built, repaired, or fitted out at Nori 
at as little cost as they can be at Philadelphia. I 
does not require figures to show this. The comme 
sense and experience of all who can understand 
subject, know it well. It was a folly to put a navy- 
yard there; it has been a waste of public money ® 
enlarge it as it has been, and to have so many "& 
sels built and repaired there; and it is time ihe 
country should look at it in its true light. 

The Norfolk yard has cost the Government, fot 
improvements, since the year 1831, including 
dry-dock, the sura_ of $1,896,758 69; and ie ” 
Secretary of the Navy asks for it this year the fur 
ther sum of $92,800, and the committee propose 
give to it $56,800; while the navy-yard at ae 

elphia has only cost the Government since 1 
$105,133—and $20,000 of this was paid in 1837, ' 
ways to launch the ship Pennsylvania ; 
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for ding the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
. sncils of Philadelphia, and the corporation of 
t 


i, in which the yard is situated, have ask- 
jjditional improvements, there is but $1,600 
pil] for that purpose. Such conduct is insuf- 
_sod if the same neglect, if not insult, is 
inger continued, and it has already marked 
yrse of the General Government towards the 
ree of Philadelphia, in relation to their navy- 
nd other public works at that place and on the 
ood re, for some years, they will ask you to 
se worksaway from among them altogether. 


vor. 


Ove 
air. 


the asttwelve or fifteen years, excepting, per- 
het most of the last two, the navy-yard has been 
5 rather thay a benefit, to the mechanics of 
mo Employment is given to them only 

apd starts. For at least ten years the navy- 
rr »mained With closed gates, and the weeds 
— BB where the workmen should have trodden, 
~. Mliieere Walking the streetsof Philadelphia unem- 
ip _ Even then, ships were suffered to remain 


ped and decaying on the stocks. Aroused, 
69) ames by such neglect and contempt of their in- 
and rights, the peopleof Philadelphia, and of 


ing intoaction their Legislature, conventions, 
4g ene machinery of the State Government, the 
a» fae) Government condescended to open the 


_'' Bfand finish one ship. And how did it do it? 
ay remploying only those who were out of em- 
_!* Bent, and in such numbers as could be contin- 
Bon year to year inthat employment—and thus 
oh tingall, which they could have done, and have 

BR the ship long before they wanted her, for 
(yes not gone to sea yet—but by calling into the 
64 undreds upon hundreds, and thus withdraw- 


any from other places of employment, materi- 
, juring the private builders and themselves, 
wing work away from Philadelphia, and in 
months the work was done, and the mechan- 
gain Were unceremoniously dismissed. Five 
e{men were thus, at one time, thrown out of 
ymeat, Thus has it ever been. 

make this yard beneficial to Philadelphia and 
¢ United States, it should be enlarged, and 
edfarther into the river, and be fitted up with 
timber-sheds and a dry-dock, or marine rail- 
for the repairing of vessels, particularly 
efsand sailing vessels of the size of frizates 







































































- : | 
- es. This could be done at one third the 
no ee! has cost to fit up the Norfolk navy-yard. 
a e preparations being made, and a proper sup- 





{material provided, and constant employment 
bthroughout the year to an equal or nearly 
number of men, and, my word for it, the cost 
iiding and repairing your vessels will be, as I 
esaid, one-third less than it has been. And 
not thus improve that navy-yard? What has 
delphia done, that she should be thus neglect- 
id all her public works be suffered to go to de- 
id ruin? From her the Government has 
m millions upon millions of revenue, and never 
dollar by any public officer in its collection. 
the last year we have the account of—the 
p's ftom customs were over a million and a half 
lars at Philadelphia; and would it be believed, 
While handreds of thousands of dollars were 
bprialed at the extra session for the defences of 
bn, New York, and Virginia, and hundreds of 
ands are how in your naval and military ap- 
tion bills, granted for the same and other o 
at these places, not a dollar is appropriated for 
mg at Philadelphia or on the Delaware, ex- 
¢ paltry sums for the navy-yard and naval 
im, of twenty-nine hundred—not thousand— 
i and this, too, when the defences of that city 
arbor are defenceless—when even the piers, 
*remade to protect the commerce, from which 
fevenue is derived, from the dangers of the ice, 
gone to decay, and are almost useless. What, 
again, have we done to deserve this at the 
sof this Government? and what have we done 
would have called forth the denunciation in ad- 
»and the contemptuous sneer of the gentleman 
eNorfolk district of Virginia, upon the char- 
of the Philadelphia navy-yard, or the skill of 

chanics? 

OW, Sit—and I speak it with pain—that Phila- 
"4@es not stand so high in the estimation of 
zens of the United States, or of the world, as 
; did. I know, sir, she has fallen!—fallen, 
‘he hands of her own sons! But they were 
for pechanics! Her politicians and her bankers 
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“ics, through all her changing fortunes, in 





‘MB pole State, made a convulsive throe, and, by ° 


ought disgrace and ruin upon her. But her’ 
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weal or in wo, have never, fora moment, swerved 
from their integrity, or added a stain or a wound 
upon her falling reputation. Under all the oppres- 
sions and corruptions that for years the mechanics 
of the country have suffered, (and none have suf- 
fered more than those of Philadelphia,) they have 
never swerved from the faithful performance of 
their duty to their country and to their fellow-citi- 
zenselsewhere. Of thei: skill and industry, I need 
not speak. They are known throughout the United 
States and the world. Whois there in this hall, 
from the far Southto the far West, who does not 
know, and has not felt, the superiority of the strength 
and finish of every thing made by Philadelphia me- 
chanics? Their locomotives are the safest, the 
strongest, and the fastest in the world; and are found 
on every railroad in America—ay, and in Europe 
also. ‘Their steamboats on their own Delaware 
have been among the fleetest and finest in the 
world; yes, sir,and among the fleetest and finest on the 
waters of the Chesapeake and the North river. Her 
vessels of war have been for years floating upon 
many seas—from South America to Russia—as 
specimens of her naval taste, skill, and workman- 
ship; and none more beautiful or substantial ever 
floated upon the waters ofany sea. And but a few 
days ago, who among us did not witness with 

ride and pleasure the noble specimen ot what they 
Pad done, and what they could do, if they had but 
the chance, in the noble war steamer the Missis- 
sippit? 

Bat, sir, neither the mechanics nor their workman- 
ship need any eulogy from me; by their works they 
are known. Nor would I have referred to them at 
all, but for the attack made upon them by the gen- 
tleman from the Norfolk district of Virginia. Nor 
will I now, sir, attempt to draw any comparison 
between them and the mechanics of Norfolk; for 
of the latter I know but little, and I doubt if any 
gentleman inthis Elouse, besides the gentleman 
who represents that district, ever heard of the me- 
chanics of Norfolk, or ever saw anything of their 
workmanship, except it may be the Government 
vessels they have built or repaired at so enormous 
a cost, 


There is another point of comparison between 
the navy-yards at Philadelphia and Norfoik, to 
which I wish to call the attention of the committee 
especially—it is their comparative safety. In time 
of war, the Philadelphia navy-yard, from its dis- 
tance from the sea, its location in a city of near 
three hundred thousand inhabitants, and in the 
midst of a densely populated country, is entirely 
secure. While the Norfolk yard is within twenty 
miles or les®of where an enemy might land at sev- 
eral points—in Lynnhaven bay and ivlets, oronthe 
Atlantic. Anarmy might land in Lynnhaven bay, 
and march to the Norfolk navy-yard in afew hours 
time—in part of one night, As yet, there are no 
fortifications to defend the yard from such an at- 
tack; nor could they be erected but ata very great 
expenditure of money. The small population of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, and the sparseness of the 
inhabitants of the adjoining country for a hundred 
miles above it, required, during the last war, as it 
would again if war were to ensue, that troops 
should be brought from the upper part of Virginia, 
or from the North, to defend Norfolk or the navy- 
yard. Foramoment, let me call the aitention of the 
committee to what was the fate of those who s 
patriotically came from the Westto defend Norfolk, 
during the last war; and what would be the fate of 
its defenders again. The hardy sons of the moun- 
tains and valleys of Virginia, were those who 
marched to its defence. They encamped near 
Norfolk, in fine health, and with buoyant spirits. 
The season was not more unhealthy to its inhab- 
itants than is usual. No epidemic prevailed; and 
yet, from the disease of thé climate and country, 
nearly one-tenth of the whole number died in a 
short time. I appeal to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia if this is not true. The most melancholy 
feelings Lever had in my life, except when stand- 
ing by the grave of my own kin, was when I wan- 
dered over the Potters’ Field of Norfolk, and stood 
by the graves of those unfortunate soldiers. I 
counted in long rows many lying alongside of 
each other, members of the same company; all of 
whom were from twenty-one to twenty-six years of 
age. And there they lay, far from their homes, or 
the graves of their fathers and brothers—-forgotten 
and neglected—the very rough stones, placed at 
their heads by their surviving comrades, broken 
in many instances, and far from the graves they had 
aterked. The very place of their interment was 
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suffered, by those they had died to defend, to become 
a common; and when’! saw it, the cattle were 
trampling down, and the hogs rooting up their 
graves. I have understoed from the gentleman 
from the Norfolk district that it has since been en- 
closed; but so it was when I saw it, a few years ago. 
At that time, too, immediately alongside of the 
neglected graves of those defenders of Norfolk, 
was an elegantly ornamented cemetery, where slept, 
in splendid tombs, many of the citizens of Norfolk, 
whose property had been saved at the expense of 
the lives of those unfortunate and forgotten moun- 
taineers. But, sir, my object is not to create pre- 
judice against the living citizens of Norfolk, or 
sympathy for the dead volunteers of Virginia; but 
merely to show thecharacter of the meansof detend- 
ing the Norfolk navy-yard in time of war, and how 
doubtful they are. The one campaign during the 
late war, in defence of Norfolk, was more destruc- 
tive of life, through the unhealthiness of the place, 
than were the crossing of the Alps and all the bat- 
tles of one of Napoleon’s faost bloody campaigns in 
Italy. Norfolk, Iam well aware, is well defended 
hy water; but, by land, it is the most exposed and 
most defenceless place in the United States. I 
have gone further, Mr. Chairman, into this matter, 
than [ intended; my object being not to bring before 
the committee the manifold advantages of the 
Philadelphia navy-yard and naval asylum over 
those of Norfolk, but merely to vindicate the form- 
er from what I considered unjust aspersions, at- 
tempted to be cast upon them by the gentleman 
from the Norfolk district. Having done this, lI 
leave this part of the subject with the committee, 

Sut, sir, cannot sit down without recurring to 
what I am told was the real cause of the gentleman 
from Virginia assailing the Philadelphia establish- 
ments. It is said, though I can hardly believe it, 
that my remarks a few days since, in relation to the 
recent appointments in the navy, were what caused 
the gentleman’s ire to be aroused. I said nothing 
then against his Virginia President, or his Virg-nia 
Secretary of the Navy, nor any other person or 
thing Virginian. I didnotblame the Secretary of the 
Navy that so very extraordinarily large a propor- 
tion of those appointments should have been made 
from Virginia; nor did | blame any Virginian, or 
Virginia herself, for these appointments, or for the 
large share her sons everywhere enjoy of the hon- 
ors and offices of the country. I spoke of the Vir- 
ginia character then, as | have always done, and as 
I have always felt it deserved to be spoken of—with 
commendation. I spoke, also, of the character of 
the Secretary of the Navy, as I felt, and now feel, 
that officer deserves to be spoken of—with the high- 
est commendation and praise. No man connected 
with this Administration has more my confidence 
in his ability and integrity; and I have every reason 
to believe he is favorably disposed towards the in- 
terestsof those I represent, and will, as far as he can, 
do them justice. He may, in the present peaceable 
aspect of our country, with an embarrassed treas- 
ury, be disposed to spread too much sail upon our 
navy; but all will agree thal his aims are noble, and 
his capacity and energy equal to their consumma- 
tion. Nor did I cast any censure upon him for not 
giving more of the appointments in the navy to 
Pennsylvania. I only gave the facts, and stated, 
then, that the same inequality in the appointments 
had always existed; that it was not more the fault of 
this than of other Secretaries; and that the fault was 
always more in the members of Congress than 
on others. It is ourselves, not I, for I have set my 
face against this central influence and favoritism— 
but many of those who hear me, who are to blame. 
Too many members of Congress recommend and 
urge the appointment of those who live in thiscity, or 
who come here by themselves, or friends, to impor- 
tune for office, to get clear of their importunities; 
andthe Secretary too often appoints them to get 
clear of our importunities. 


It was this central influence that ‘I deprecated 
—an influence that had filled, and was filling, 
all the offices of Government, and most of the 
navy and army, from the Siates of Virginia, 
Maryland, and this District. I stated, then, that 
there was a greater number of appointments in the 
navy made during the last year, from these three 

laces alone,than from all the Northern and Western 

States together, and more than double as many as 
from allthe other Southern States. This I said 
was not just—was not right; and I am sorry my 
exposé of it should have provoked the ire of the 

entleman from Norfolk, or any other Virginian, 

hile 1am on this subject, | would say there is 
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another rule promulgated and acted upon by the 
Secretary of the Navy, and which he says is “the 
established rule of the office,” against which I enter 
my solemn protest: it is, that, in making selections, 
“the sons of nary officers, and the descendants of pa- 
triots who had rendered serviceto the country in mili- 
tary or civil life, were preferred, without regard to 
their local position.” his doctrine, condemned as 
it has been by the Revolutionary patriots them- 
selves—by Washington and Franklin—is at war 
with all our institutions, and, if carried out, will 
Jead to the destruction of all political equality, and 
to the establishment of a privileged class, so dan- 
gerous to freedom, and odious to freemen. In 
this country, thank God! we are all on an equal 
footing—at least we are alt born equal. The son 
of the poor undistinguished man is equal to the son 
ofthe rich distinguished one; the son of the private 
citizen equal to that of the “public officer.” No 
child is here punished for his father’s crimes, nor 
ought any to fr rewarded for his father’s virtues; 
both are alike, in the eye of our Government, each 
to be punished for his own crimes, and each to be re- 
warded for his own merits and virtues; and it is 
right it should be so. Brave and virtuous fathers 
have had but too often cowardly and vicious sons, 
while poor and ignorant and vile fathers have had 
sons that have done honor to their race and their 
country. Besides, look at the application of this 
rule. In the appointment of midshipmen now, it 
requires great influence to get one appointed. You, 
Mr. Chairman, nor J, have sufficient influence— 
members of Congress though we be—to get one 
boy, how great soever may be his merit, appoint- 
ed. ‘This appointment, now bestowed, through fa- 
vorilism, on a boy without any more, or, perhaps, 
of less merit than a thousand others, gives him at 
once a liberal income and an honorable station for 
life, and opens the way to him for imperishable re- 
nown. From all this the unsuccessful candidate 
is now and forever excluded. Here one would 
think we should stop. But this rule goes, farther; 
it transmits the good fortune of the successful can- 
didate to his sons and his sons’ sons, widening and 
strengthening as it descends; while it also transmits 
the misfortune of the unsuccessful candidate to his 
posterity in like manner. This is doubly unjust. 

But more than this. Those who are now ap- 
pointed midshipmen, some twenty years hence will 
be the captains and commanders of your navy. 
How then will it stand, should we be in war? Not 
as it did during the Jast war. Then, a Bain- 
bridge and a Lawrence from New Jersey—a 
Decatur and a Stewart from Pennsylvania—a 
Hull from Connecticut—a Perry from Rhode 
Island—a McDonough and a Jones from Del- 
aware, and a Porter from Massachusetts—bore 
your flag in triumph through the battle and the 
breeze; but erelong, if appointments are to be made 
as they have been, that flag will be borne only by the 
sons of Virginia, or of Maryland, or of the District 
of Columbia; and the world will think none others 
are worthy to bear it. How is iteven now? Be- 
sides the Secretary of the Navy and the president of 
the Navy Board being Virginians, of your seven 
squadrons three are commanded by Virginians, tre 
by Marylanders, and but one by a Jerseyman, and 
one by a Pennsylvanian; but this Pennsylvanian, 
though the last, and commands but the “ home 
squadron,” would be at home in command of any 
squadron; and his well-earned fame in defence of 
his country and his country’s flag is equal at home 
or abroad to the proudest of any of the sons of Vir- 
ginia or Maryland. 

But to return to these appointments. I say 
this rule of giving preference to sons of naval 
officers smacks too much of European heredi- 
tary titles, is anti-republican, and ought to be 
abolished at once; and all the appointments in the 
navy and army be made from all parts of the coun- 
try alike, from those most meritorious and best 
qualified for the station, without regard to who were 
their fathers. This will secure us the best officers, 
and in peace and in war will more closely bind us 
together as one people, and make all feel an equal 
interest in the welfare of our common country, 
and the glory and honor of its navy and army. 

[Mr. Wise explained the rule relative to appoint- 
ments, and the manner they had been ee 

Mr. Brown said the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Wise) was mistaken in point of fact, both as 
to the rule and the appointments. From the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Navy, it appeared that, 


of the midshipmen appointed during the last year, 
there were born in 
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Maine - - 5 
Vermont - 2 
Massachusetts 5 
Connecticut - 4 
New York - 15 
New Jersey - 1 
Pennsylvania 13 
Delaware - - 
Maryland - - ‘WwW 
Virginia - - 
District of Columbia, 
North Carolina - 
South Carolina - 
Georgia - ° 
Louisiana - - 
Mississippi - - 
Florida - - 
Tennessee - - 
Kentucky - - 
Ohio 
Missouri - - 
Unknown - - 
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Now, sir, I submit if this is not laying it a little 
too thick on Virginia, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia. But the gentleman says that the 
very large proportion of appointments previously 
made in the navy were made by Secretaries from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Admitting the fact, 
I think a Virginia Secretary might have returned 
the compliment by giving some more to Pennsyl- 
vania, and not by taking a still larger proportion 
from his own State. The Pennsylvania Secretaries 
cannot be charged with any such partiality for their 
own people. But to return to the rule in rela- 
tion to appointments at Jarge. The rule gave 
the preference not first to the “sons of meritorious 
officers of the Revolution and the late war,” but to 
the sons of “naval officers” generally; and, second- 
ly, tothe sons of distinguished patriots, civil and 
military; but both and all were nearly alike ob- 
And as to the appointments them- 
selves, he had them before him; and what did the 
show to be the fact?’ That of the thirty-two mid. 
shipmen, appointed at large, as it is called, du- 
ring the last year, fifteen were from Virginia, 
eight from Maryland, four from the District of 
Columbia, and none from Pennsylvania; and 
of the other appointments, there is every rea- 
son to believe that many of them are from 
Virginia and this District, though they hail from 
other States. Is it not singular, and not a little 
strange, that nearly al the “naval officers,” or “dis- 
tinguished pore, or “those who did meritorious 
service in the Revolutionary or late wary” should 


live in Virginia, Maryland, and the District of 


Columbia? and, for one, I should like to know who 
the distinguished fathers of these fortunate and 
favorite sons are? I had hoped we had at least 
one who deserved to be so considered in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Nor is the gentleman any more correct in his 
allusion to the Treasury Department, in the share 
that Pennsylvania has there in the offices. In the 


Treasury Department, and in the other depart- 


ments, he will find, by reference to the Blue Book, 
that there were there in September last— 


States. 


P, Office. 


From Virginia - 

From Maryland - 79 
From District of Columbia 55 
From Pennsylvania 45 


—_ 
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Thus, it appears that Virginia has more even 
in the Treasury Department than Pennsylvania. 
Indeed, wherever you look, you will find the same 
result; that a very large proportion of the appoint- 
ments, and by far too large, are made from Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia; and, 
in the main, the disinterested patriots of Virginia 
are mostly in the front ranks, and not behind her 
neighbors in numbers. To show this more clear- 
ly, [have taken from the table read to the House 
a few days since by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Unperwoop,] and which, I presume, was com- 
piled from the Blue Book, an abstract of the whole 
number of officers in the navy, army, and civil de- 


eral States. 


Virginia - 
Maryland - 
District of Columbia 


Pennsylvania - - |1,724,007 148 137 ; 


say as little about this matter as possible; for th 
further it is examined, the more it will show 


Government, and the necessity there exists for 
better regulation of the exercise of the appointiy 
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The account stands thus: 


States. 


Federal popula 
tion. 
Number in navy. 


| Number in army. 
- | Namber in civil 


'1,060,202| 188 
434.124) 125 
41.834, 41 | 
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1,536,160, 354 | 358 
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There is rather too great a difference here (ame bee? 3 
think, to be just to Pennsylvania; and she is myciammece’, and 
better off than many of the other States. been by 


y mean Ci 
and in d 
( she will 
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I would advise the gentleman from Virginia 
disparity in the dispensation of the favors of th 


power, and particularly in regard to the milita 

and naval appointments. For it cannot be denig 
that there are as many men and boys in Penns 
vania as ready and able to serve their country, ; 


in Virginia; and, indeed, in any one State as iq YOU 
another ; and the offices and favors of the Govemjamen’s that y 
ment ought, like the dews of Heaven, to fallonaf her defen 
alike. Ihave not, however, instituted this congmme™'Y ® 
parison with a view to wage war upon Virginiajmmt? Union 
or anywhere else. I alluded to it at first acciden — 


ally; and but for the attack made upon me anf 
mine by the gentleman from the Norfolk distrie 
and the allusion just now made to the numbers 
Pennsylvanians in the Treasury Department b 
another gent!eman, [Mr. Wise,] I would not have 
recurred to it again, or have extended my remarl 
upon it as far as I have. 

I will detain the committee but a moment longe 
and that will be to close my account with the gen 
tleman from the Norfolk district, now, and I hope 
forever; for I have no taste for these criminating 
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and recriminating discussions, and will never en-gqggy%!00. " 
gage in them, but in self-defence. He refers cones 
ng 
5 


to the Schuylkill, in tones of contempt, as “ 

muddy creek,” infested with disease and poisonous 
insects. I admit its banks are muddy; but its val) 

is one of the richest and loveliest that the eye di 
man ever rested upon; and its waters are as pl 
as ever flowed from chrystal fountain—and that ism distne 
what cannot be said of any water near Norfolk. 
It is no mean, poverty-stricken stream, like that om 
which the gentleman’s asylum and navy-yard are Cu 
situated. It does not run through barren sands@iiin inyo 
few miles, and end in a dismal swamp, with nob-Bis: impo 
ing growing on its banks but stunted pines, or feed: 


atin 


sequen 
ing on its fields but ragged sheep. It flows through the al 
the most highly-cultivated portion of these United iy for 


States; on its luxuriant pastures graze thousands 0f aire tresp; 
fine cattle as the world can produce; and the source? for + 
its pure and healthful waters is in mountains from Boor in f 
which are taken millions of dollars worth of iH electio 
erals annually. Along its shores dwell as hones, Mim the o 
as intelligent, as patriotic, and as happy a people 9 laws \ 
the sun ever shone upon, and very unlike te, need 
cadaverous idlers to be found upon the Elizabebiy uncor 
river and Deep creek in Virginia. endmer 
Nor are the sons of the valley of the Schuykil he fou 
unknown to fame. That fae | leaving out tution is 
adelphia, has given to the world philosophers, Iii. time 
ists, and heroes of the highest order. ere wert 
born and raised a Rittenhouse, a West, and SMB l-zisian 
Wayne. The first, in science and philosophy, it's © 
ceeded only by Franklin; the second gave a nef 
character to the new world throughout the old, bf 
the brilliancy of his genius, and the perfection 
his execution as an artist; and Wayne has left : 
name and a fame, purchased by many a hard es 
well-fought battle with British and savage foi “0 
that are enough in themselves to secure the the ; 
of any true American for the valley of rand 
Schuylkill, 
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if we go from the Schuylkill to the Dela- 
e we Will find its shores eloquent with the 
’; of statesmen, soldiers, philanthropists, and 
of the highest regard in every pursuit of life, 
 garkling with the brightest gems of American 
ry. Keeping within the line of the navy 
» and leaving behind us the names of a 
‘on, a Biddle, and other naval heroes of the 
7 olution, we find a Bainbridge, a Decatur, a 
3 rence, a MacDonough, a Stewart, a Jones, and 
y Porter, coming up from the waters of that river 
SM jo battle upon the ocean, in defence of that 
te siry Which now neglects and would asperse 
3 lace of their birth or their home. But, sir, 
3 @i glorious deeds have proved that other than 
Zz ginians can command victoriously your navy, 
- shave forever secured to them, and the streams 
a! » whose banks they were taken, an immortality 
‘ Wome that the best names and the fairest riv- 
6% of Virginia might well be proud of. No, sir, 
JI nuddy Schuylkill and the shallow Delaware, 
“$M ey are termed by the gentleman from the Nor- 
* SHB. jistrict of Virginia are not unknown streams, 
doan unknown people dwell upon their bor- 
ia _ Nor, sir, is Philadelphia—neglected as she 
been by the General Government, and dis- 
ced, and wronged, and well-nigh ruined, as she 
been by some of her own financiering sons— 
mean city. She has grown up without your 



















nia and in despite of the wrongs inflicted upon her; 
Or INGA she will continue to grow and flourish, though 
W th 


may never get a dollar of your appropriations, 
be, what she always has been, the happy abode 
as many true-hearted men and lovely women 
any city of her size on the face of the globe. 


Bhe asks—nay, she demands at your hands but 
ice—that justice which you mete out to other 
sot the United States. She asks you to main- 
nas you ought to maintain, your own establish- 
nts that you have made upon hersoil, for your use 
her defence, and not suffer them to go to decay, to 
injury and your injury. Every other State or city 
the Union can obtain this justice without coming, 
amendicant, to your doors to beg for it. How 
Philadelphia will continue to ask as a boon, 

she ought to demand as a right, time will 
pv. But, as one of her Representatives, I will 
er submit to have insult added to injury, without 
posing the one and repelling the other. 


SPEECH OF MR. ATHERTON, 


UF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
the House of Representatives, May 3, 1842.—In 
ommittee of the Whole on the state of the 
Jnion, The apportionment bill being under con- 
ideration, and the question being on the follow- 
ng amendment: 
atin every case where a State is entitled to more than 
Representative, the number to which each State shall be 
ed, under this apportionment, shall be elected by districts 
posed of contiguous territory, equal in number to the 


ber uf Representatives to which each State may be entitled; 
e district electing more than one Representative.” 


Mr.ATHERTON addressed the committee as 
lows: 


t. Cuamman: Though the proposed amend- 
at involves considerations of the gravest and 
St important character, both on account of the 
sequences which may result from its adoption, 
ithe alarming exercise of power by Congress, 
for the first time attempted; yet I would not 
¢ trespassed on the indulgence of the committee, 
for the fact that the State which I have the 
hor i part to represent has pursued a course, in 
election of her members of Congress, different 
mthe one proposed; and is thus to have the elec- 
laws which are the choice of the people of the 
, heedlessly, and, as I think, most improperly 
# URconstitutionally interfered with, should the 
hdment be adopted. 
The fourth section of the first article of the Con- 
uuon is as follows: 


times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
rand Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State, by 
Igislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by 


make or al i 
ting Benat oo Such regulations, except as to the place of 


ow, as has been forcibly urged by my friend 
Maine, [Mr. Cuirrorp,] the amendment offer- 
oes Not exercise the power, which its advocates 
end is conferred on Congress, of regulating 
Hons; but directs their regulation by the State 

latures, The Constitution says “the times, 
"es, and mannerof holding elections for Sen- 
and Representatives, shall be prescribed in 
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Apportionment Bill—Mr. Atherton. 


each State by the Legislature thereof.” No right 
is given to the General Government to prescribe 
how the Legislatures of the States shall execute 
that duty. If the occasion should arise when it 
becomes necessary for Congress to interpose, Con- 
gress has a right to do—what?. To “make or alter 
such regulations,”—to exercise the power by a law; 
and not to command the State Legislatures to ex- 
ercise the power in a particular manner. A man- 
date from Congress to a State Legislature to doa 
particular act in a particular way—and that act, one 
which, if it be such as the State Legislature has a 
right to perform at all, it has a right to perform in 
the manner it chooses—is unconstitutional and void. 
It ismerebrutum fulmen; and deserves no more to be 
regarded than a papal bull deserves to be regarded by 
Protestant Christians. The anfendment says that 
Representatives shall be elected by districts, but does 
not divide the States into districts, Unless the State 
Legislatures do this, it will not be done. Evidently, 
then, the amendment is nothing more nor less than 
a command to the State Legislatures to district the 
States for the choice of Representatives. 

Yet it has been contended that this amendment 


‘does not direct the State Legislatures; and the gen- 


tleman from Vermont [Mr. Evererr] argues that 
the power proposed to be exercised in the amend- 
ment 1s a power which executes itself. Suppose 
the Legislature of a State should not mect between 
the time of the passage of a Jaw by Congress con- 
taining the provision of the amendment, and the 
time of the election of Representatives by that State: 
where is this “self-executing power?” It would be, 
indeed, in one sense, self-executing. It would be a 
felo de se. This amendment depends for its exe- 
cution on the action of the State Legislatures; 
and thus, however mildly and artfully it may be 
worded, it is, I repeat, nothing but a mandate to the 
State Legislatures. It is gravely argued that the 
State Legislatures must district the States, or the 
States will be deprived of representation here. 
Yet there is no mandate. Gentlemen say to the 
State Legislatures, We do not command you to di- 
vide your State into districts. Oh, no! but mark, if 
you do not do it, your State shall be deprived of her 
representation! 

Here is not only a mandate, but a mandate ac- 
companied by a threat. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hat- 
sTED] has contended that the apportionment of Rep- 
resentatives among the States might as well be con- 
sidered a command to the State Legislatures, be- 
cause they are obliged to act on a new apportion- 
ment of Representatives before an election. In the 
first place, I reply, that it does not follow conclu- 
sively that the State Legislatures would be obliged 
toact. This depends on the laws in relation to 
elections, which the State itself has made, as to 
whether the choice is to be made by districts or 
general ticket. And, in tle second place, I assert 
that he could not have put a more unfortunate case 
for his own argument. The Constitution provides 
that the enumeration shall be made within every 
ten years, in such manner as Congress shall by 
law direct; and that Representatives “shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States.” Will he 
contend it would be a proper exercise of these 
powers by Congress, to command the State Legis- 
latures to take the census, and to apportion their 
own representation on a particular ratio? Surely 
not. There is no power given in the Constitu- 
tion to Congress to command a State Legislature 
to do what Congress is bound to do, or has a 
right to do. Nor is there any power given to 
prescribe to a State Legislature the mode of do- 
ing that on which the State Legislatures have the 
right to act. 


It seems to me that this objection, of itself alone, 
is fatal to the amendment under consideration. 
But there are other objections equally decisive. 
Before, however, I proceed to their consideration, 
I beg leave to remark that there appears to be 
some foundation for the doubt which has been 
expressed, whether the power to divide a State 
into congressional districts is included in the pow- 
er to prescribe the “time, places, and manner of 
holding elections.” The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Barnarp] has assumed that it must be 
so, or the State Legislatures themselves have no 
right to district the States; because, as he con- 
tends, the States derive all their power in relation 
to the subject from this section of the Constitn- 
tion. The tenth article of the amendments to the 
Constitution declares that “the powers not delega- 
ted to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
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orohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” The sec- 
ond section of the first article of the Constitution 
provides that “the House of Representatives shall 
be composed of members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States.” Sup- 
pose-the clause of the Constitution imposing on 
the States the duty of prescribing the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections, omitted aliogether: 
the States, under the second section above referred 
to, would have had the power of doing all that was 
necessary to secure their right of representation. 

It is not necessary that a State should be divided 
into districts, in order that the right of choosing 
Representatives should be exercised. If the “time” 
be prescribed—that is, the day on which the votes 
shall be given—the “places” where the people shall 
cast their votes, and the ‘‘“manner”—as whether the 
votes shall be viva voce or by ballot—the power of 
electing Representatives is complete to the people 
of any State. The State may elect by general tick- 
et; and, unless the clause of the Constitution relied 
upon by the gentleman from New York gives Con- 
gress the right, in certain events, to take the power 
of determination from the States, it is the right of 
the people so to elect, if they prefer it. 

None of those who have spoken have undertaken 
to decide from what part of this section in the Con- 
stitution the power to divide a State into congres- 
sional districts is derived—whether from the power 
to prescribe the “time,” the “places,” or the “man- 
ner” of holding elections. ‘The power must be 
fairly deducible from one of these expressions; for 
if neither of them, taken separately, includes the 
power, it will not be pretended that any two of 
them, or the whole combined, can be made to em- 
brace it. 

It would seem to be a foreed construction, to de- 
rive the power to divide a State into congressional 
districts from the power to prescribe the “places.” 

laces of what? “Holding elections.” The term 
,‘ places” of holding elections means the places 
where the people give their votes. The electors of 
a single district vote in different plac es. To deter- 
mine whether the power to district is contained in 
the power to prescribe the “imanner of holding 
elections,” let us refer to the contemporaneous ex- 
position of the signification of that phrase. 

In the convention of North Carolina for the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, held in 1788, Mr. Davie, 
referring to this clause of the Constitution, Speaks 
of the power only as “extending to the time of hold- 
ing, the places of holding, and the manner of jold- 
ing the elections.” 

Mr. Davie again said, arguing in support of the 

clause: 
_ “Although the particular time of year, the particular place 
in a county or a district, [evidently an election, not a congres- 
sional district,] or the particular mode in which elections are to 
be held, as whether by vote or ballot, be left to Congress to di- 
rect, yet this can never deprive the people of the right or privi- 
lege of election.” 

Mr. Steele, answering objections to the clause, 
said : 

“The power over the manner, only enales them te deter- 
mine how these electors shall elect—whether by ballot or by 
vote, or by any other way.’ 

So it seems probable that, if the power to dividea 
State into districts be contained in the clause of the 
Constitution under consideration at all, it resides in 
the power to prescribe the “places,” and not the 
“manner,” of holding the elections. Yet, | appre- 
hend that few of those gentlemen who have argued 
so strenuously in favor of the exercise of this power 
to district, would refer it to the part of the clause 
which confers it, if it be conferred at all. At any 
event, these considerations should teach us to be 
cautious, before we undertake the exercise of any 
supposed power, never exercised at any previous 
time, and which may come so directly in conflict 
both with the convenience and the feelings of the 
people of some of the States. 

But admit, for the purposes of the argument, 
Mr. Chairman, that the amendment in question is 
not (what it evidently virtually is) a mandate to the 
States, but a direct exercise of the power. Take it 
for granted, also, that the power to prescribe the 
time, places, and manner of holding elections, does 
include the power to divide the States into dis- 
tricts. I contend that this sectioa of the Constitu- 
tion confers on Congress an extreme, ultimate 
power, only to be exercised in case of absolute 
necessity. This is the impression conveyed by the 
wording of the clause itself. The duty is imposed 
on the States, in the first place. The times, places, 
and manner, &c., “shall be prescribed by the States, 
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but Congress may,” &c.; thus clear] conveying 
the intimation that, until the States should fail in 
the performance of this duty, the time for the ac- 
tion of Congress on the subject would not have 
arrived. It may be assumed as a principle which 
will not be controverted—openly, at least—that no 

ower should be exercised by any Government, un- 
oe its exercise is clearly demanded. ‘This is true, 
even in relation to the exercise of power which 
acts on individuals alone. The exercise of power 
by a Government over individuals, is a curtailment, 
to that extent, of the power of individuals. Thus, 
even in relation to individuals, Government should 
only exercise powers where their exercise is need- 
ful. A power exerted on occasions not calling for 
its exercise, becomes, so far as the theory of free 
Governments is concerned, a doubtful power; and, as 
a Government departs from these principles, it ap- 
proaches a tyrannical Government. 

More especially are these remarks applicable in 
a Government of limited powers, not only acting 
on individuals, but deriving its powers from inde- 
pendent, sovereign#Stateg; and so far as it exercises 
doubtful or ungranted powers, or for purposes or on 
occasions never contemplated in the surrender of 
those powers, exercising them in derogation of the 
rights of those sovereignties 

The design of the States in forming the Consti- 
tution was, to grant to the General Government 
only such powers as were indispensable to answer 
the ends of a General Government; and the spirit 
of the Constitutien is, that those powers shoulda be 
exercised by the General Government only when 
the occasion contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution, and the people of the States adopting 
it, shall have occurred, and thus rendered their exer- 
cisenecessary. The exercise of a mere power—an 
extreme power—by the Government, when the oc- 
casion to suit which that power was conferred has 
not arrived, is a wanton abuse of power. If this 
mere power to divide the States into congressional 
districts, or to command that it shall be done, exists 
in Congress, I say, confidently, that to exercise “it 
now would be such an exercise of it, and on such 
an occasion, as was never contemplated by the 
framers Of the Constitution, nor by the States when 
they adopted the Constitution. This appears from 
the contemporaneous construction of the Constitu- 
tion in this respect. The evidence on the subject 
is all one way, and it is irresistible. 

It has already been abundantly shown, in the 
course of this debate, thatthe power contained in 
this section of the Constitution was viewed with 
much distrust and alarm. A majority of the States 
either protested against its exercise, or puta con- 
struction on thesection that the General Government 
was never to interfere exceptin case of neglect or 
failure on the part ofa State to prescribe the times, 
places, and manner of the elections. 


Among the rest, in the ratification of the Consti- 
tution by the Stateof New Hampshire, dated June 
21, 1788, signed by John Sullivan, president of the 
convention, and John Langdon, President of the 
State, the convention thus speaks : 

“And, as it is the opinion of this convention that certain 
amendments and alterations in the said Constitution would re- 
move the fears and quiet the apt rehensions of many of the good 
people of this State, and more effectually guard eg>:inst an un- 
due administration of the Federal Go vernoment: che conven- 
tion do, therefore, t commend that the following alterations and 
provisions be introduced in the said Constitution ” 

Among these is the following: 


"34. that Congress do not exercise the powers vested in 
them by the fourth section of the firstarticle, but in case where 
a State shall neglect or refus2 to make the regulations therein 
mentioned, or shali make regulations subversive of the rights of 
the people toa free and equal representation in Congress.’ 

At the close of the provisions recommended: 

“The convention do, in the name antin behalf of the people 
of this State, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress, at 
all times, until the alterations and provisions aforesaid have 
been considered, agreeably to the fifth article of the said Consti- 
tution, to exert all thetr influence, and use ali reasonable and le- 
gal methods to obtain a ratification of the said alterations and 
provisions, in such manner asis provided in the article.” 

Permit me next to ask the attention of the com- 
mittee to passages from the Debates in the Con- 
ventions of the several States which adopted the 
Constitution. It will be found that the advocates 
of the Constitution uniformly contended that this 
power was given to the General Government as an 
ultimate power, only to prevent its own dissolution, 
and the people of the States from being deprived of 


the right of electing representatives; and asserted it 
was hever to be used, except in case of the failure 
of a State to exercise the power. 


Inthe Virginia convention, Mr, Madison, who 
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was one of the most distinguished of the number 
of those who framed the Constitution itself, said: 


“Should the people of any Siate. by any means, be deprived 
of the right of suffrage, \ was judged proper that it should be 
remedied by the General Government. Ii was found impossi- 
ble to fix the time, plece, and manner of the election of Rep- 
resentatives in the Conetitution, Tt was found necessary to 
leave the regulation of these, in the first place, to the State Gov. 
ernments, as being best acquainted with the situation of the 
people, subject to the control of the General Gover: ment, in or- 
der to enable it to produce uniformity, and prevent its own dis- 
solution.” 

































































“Were they (the elections) exclusively under the control of 
the State Governments, the General Government might easily 
be dissolved; but if they be regulated properly by the State 
Legisiatures, the congressional control will very probably 
never he exercised.” 


In the Massachusetts convention, Mr. Bishop, al- 
luding to the arguments of the advocates of the 
adoption of the section, remarked that 


“It had been said that this power was given in order that re- 
fractory States may be made to do their duty.” 


Again: 
‘It has been said that the conduct of Rhode Island, in recall. 


ing i/s delegates from Congress, has demonstrated the neces- 
sity of such a pqwer being lodged in Congress.” 


“The honorable Mr. Strong followed Mr. Bishop, and point- 
ed out the necessity there jis for the 4th section. The power, 
says he, to regr late the elections of our Federal Representatives, 
must be lodged somewhere. I know of! but two bodies where it 
can be lo!ged—the Legislatures of the several States, and the 
Genera’ Congress. If the legislative bodies of the States, who 
must be supposed to know at what time, and in what place and 
manner, the electi ns can best be held, should eo appoint them, 
it cannot be supposed that Congress by the power erented by 
this section, will alter them: but if the Legislature of a State 
should refuse to make such regulations, the Consequence w Il 
be that Representatives will not be chosen, and the General 
Government till be dissolved.” 

“Mr. J.C. Jones. Tue power granted to Congress by the 4th 
section is a necessary power; it will provide against negligence 
and dangerous designs.”’ 

In the convention of Virginia: 

“Mr. Nicholas. Ifthe Siate Legislature, by accident, design, 
or any other cause, rrould not appoint a place for holding elec- 
tions, then there might be no election Ull the time Was past for 
which they were to have been chosen; and as this would event- 
ually put an end to the Union, it ought tobe guarded aga ns’, 
and at could only be guarded agiinst >y giving this discreuonary 
power to the Congress, of altcring the time, place, and manner 
of holding the elections. Jt is absurd fo suppose that Congress 
will exert this power, or change the time, place, and manner 
established by the States, if the States will regulate them prop 
erly, o1 so as not to defeat the purposes of the Union.” 


In the convention of Pennsylvania: 


“Mr. Wilson. If the Congress had it not in their power to 
make regulations, what might be the consequences? Some 
Siates might make no regulations at allon the subject. And 
shall the existence of the House of Representatives, the imme- 
diate representation of the people in Congress, depend upon the 
will and pleasure of the State Governments? Another thing 
may possibly happen—TI don’t say tt will; but we are obliged to 
guard even against possibilities as well as probabilities. A 
Legislature may be willing to make the necessary regulations; 
yet the minority of that Legislature may, by absenting them- 
selves, break up the House, and prevent the execution of the 
intention of the majority.” 


In the convention of North Carolina: 


*Gov. Johnston. The reason urged (for the 4th section) is, 
that every Government ought to have the power of continuing 
iiself; and that if the General Government had not this power, 
the State Legislatures might neglect to regulate the elections, 
whereby the Government might he discontinued.” 

“Mr. Iredell. An occasion may arise when the exercise of 
this ultimate power in Congress may be necessary. As, for 
instance, if a State should be involved in war, and us Legisla- 
ture could not assemb'e—as was the case with South Carvulina, 
and eceasionally of some other States, during the Jate war. 

“Mr, Davie, (alluding to the withdrawal of Rhode Island from 
the National Councils ) What once happened may happen 
again; and it was necessary to give Congress this power, to keep 
the Government in full operation. This being a Federal Gov- 
ernment, andinvolving the interests of several States, and some 
acts requiring the assent of more than a majority, they ought to 
be able to keep their reprezentation fu'l. It would have been 
a solecism to have a Government without any means of se/f- 
preservation.” 

“Mr. Davie Itis a fact well known, that the State of Rhode Is- 
land has not been reguiarly represented for several years, owing 
to the character and peculiar views of the prevailing party. By 
the influence of this taction, whoare in possession of the State 
Government, the people have been frequentiy deprived of the 
benefit of a representation in the Union, and Congress often em- 
barrassed by their absence. The sameevil may again result 
from the same cruse; and Congress ought therefore to possess 
constitutional power to give the people an opportunity of elect: 
ing Representatives, if ‘he States neglect or refuse to doit.” 


General Hamilton, in the Federalist, used the 
following language concerning this power: 


“It must either have been lodged wholly in the National Le- 
gislature, or wholly in the State Legislatures; or primarily in the 
latter, and ultimately in the former. The last mode has, with 
reason, been preferred by the Convention. They have submit. 
ted the regulation of elections for the Federal Government, in 
the first instance, tothe local administrations; which, in ordi- 
nary casts, ani when no improper views prevail, may be 
both more convenient and more satisfactory; but they have re- 
served to the national authority a right to interpose whenever 
extraordinary circumstances might renter that interposition 
necessary to iis safety. Nothing can be more evident than 
thatan exclusive power of regulating elections for the National 
Goverament, in the hands of the State Legislatures, would leave 
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the existence of the Union eutirely at their 

could atany moment annihilate it, by negleciin Prey, usl' 
for the choice of persons to adminisier its oft.” . 

litde purpose to say that a neglect or omission 
would not be likely to take place. The consiiy. of 
ty of the thing, without an equivalent for the ot - 
swerable objection.” rt 


Recent commentators on the Cons 


. Litutj 
taken the same view of the subject. . 


Judge Story, in his Commentaries og 4, e has ¢ 
stitution, says: joterfere, 
“In answer to all such reasoning, it was urged thatt Sir, [ tota 
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not asingle article in the whole system more com vletas 
sible. Its propriety rested upon this plain Propn ot 
every Government ought to contain within itself the 
ils own preservation,” ae 
“A discretionary power over elections must be ven 
where. There seemed to be but three Ways in whieh 4 
be reasonably organized. It might be lodged either gs 
the National Legislature, or wholly in the State Logis) 
primacily in the latter, and ultimately in the former ‘ 
was the mode adopted oy the convention. The reel 
elections is submitied, in the first instance, to the local @ 
ments; which, in or ‘inary Cases, and When no improg. 
prevail, may, both conveniently and satisfactorily, be \ 
exercised. But, in ex'raordinary circumstances the 
is reserved to the National Government; so that it in 
abused, and thus Auzard the safety and permanens 
Union.” ea 


He adds: 


“It is not too much, therefore, to presume that it tj 
resorted to by Congress until there hasbeen some eg: 
nary abuse or danger in leaving it to the discretiog 
Siates respectively.” 


Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, sg 


“The Legislature of each State prescribes the times 
and manner of holding elections, subject, however, to ina 
ference and control of Congress; which is permitted y 
the sake of their owen preservation, and which it ist 
sumed they will merer be disposed to exercise, excep 


any State shall neglect or refuse to make adequaie pr plated as 
fer the purpose.” Y= 

The suspicion has never been entertaineifill amendm 
those two distinguished jurists last mentione{ fi yr. Mc 
liable to the imputation of leaning too sul of whic 
against the enlargement of the powers and acim Maine. 
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the General Government. It may be consi 
then, as conclusively established, thai this pe 
the General Government was always cunside 
extreme ullimaie power, only to be used ine 
failure on the part of the Siates. 
also clear that it has ever been conceded, 
hands, that the Siates could exercise this 
much more conveniently and satisfactorily th 
Congress; and that the power should not be 
cised by Congress, except on some extraord 
emergency; and that for these reasons it wa 
the States were required to exercise this por may el 
the first instance, with the right reservedto ent fro 
gress to interfere, if, through the failure ¢ ursue 
States, it should be necessary, in order to pre wens 
the General Government from dissolution, aa they m 
give the people of the States the right of chow same 
Representatives. ; oa 
By these representations was the adoptiono The p 
fourth section of the Constitution urged some f 
advocates—by these representations were the forcerr 
of the States quieted. This was the undersa party 1 
and intention: of the framers of the Const of the 
when they adopted the clause. This was Ue ple of 
derstanding of the States when they agreed OM tem, i 
Constitution. ‘To adopt this amendment WOU ment 
to say to the States—T'rue, you never imagine from 
power would be exercised by the General GOW compe 
ment on an occasion like the present, whe0 SRM they h 
sented to the Constitution. True, those adve sires | 
the adoption of the Constitution, and those Tai Not t 
ble men who helped to frame it, assured you and hi 
the power would never be exerted by the ° State. 
Government except on some extraordinaly slamb 
gency; and thus quieted your alarms. TSH power 
were told it was “absurd to suppose” the MMMM on the 
would ever be exercised by the Congress, "3M and d 
you neglected or refused to perform yout ashes 
True, .we are obliged to acknowledge that YOURE to lif 
for more than fifty years performed your du's the ra 
fully in this respect. But the mere naked} 
you have yielded in the Constitution. By 
words you have been cheated into its adopum 
now we will exercise that power—not becal 
oceasion for which you yielded it has arrive 
for the purpose of teaching you the salutary 
that might makes right. ae 
Is this the manner in which the sovere!zt 
of this Union are to be treated? If so, they 
well exclaim to us— 
“Tris excellent 


To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use itlike a giant.” 


* The gentleman from New York was not uit 
it seems, of the force of the authorities on! 
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. and framed his argument, I must confess, most 
yeniously to avoid their power. But, in doing 
his, he gave U his only tenable ground; for he ad- 
fitted that this power was to be exercised by the 
~-neral Government only, provided the States should 
refuse OF neglect to perform their duty in this re- 
gect. He then provteeds, by a stride which is 
somewhat unaccountable, to the conclusion that the 
time has come when it is the duty of Congress to 
ipterfere, and correct the proceedings of the States. 
gir, I totall and unqualifiedly deny that any State 
as refused or neglected to perform that duty. 
What is the occasion which isall at once discovered, 
calling for the exercise of this power by Congress? 
jt depends altogether on the opinion of the gentle- 
man from New York. Though, from the adoption 
of the Constitution, many of the States elected by 
general ticke-—and more of them formerly than 
pow—the gentleman from New York, because he 
thinks all the States ought to choose by districts, 
contends the occasion has arrived for the exercise 
of this extreme power. Another might as well say 
the occasion had arrived, because the States ought 
| to choose by general ticket. By whom was this 
ressing emergency—this extraordinary occasion, 
threatening the dissolution of the Government, and 
endangering the rights of the people to representa- 
1 ero tion discovered? Not by the people; they have 
etiog not called for any action on this subject. We, as 
their Representatives, were not sent here on any 
SaHB such issue. ‘Though by some heretofore it has been 
ies, fmm thought desirable that all Representatives should be 
sot chosen by the district system, yet the attainment of 
isu dm that object has been sought, not by the exercise of 
excep fm a doubtful power on an occasion never contem- 
‘\e pry plated as one calling for its exercise, but by a pro- 
d amendment of the Constitution. Such an 
‘ined amendment was proposed in 1801; and again by 
ined MN Mr. McDuffie, at a recent date, in a report, part 
0 SIME of which has been read by the gentleman from 
a Maine. 
A laborious attempt has been made to treat this 
question as one of preference of the district system 
over the general-ticket system; and arguments in 
favor of the operation of election by districts have 
been adduced, as if they had a bearing in favor of 
theamendment. So far from this being the case, 
they have a directly contrary effect. Mosi of the 
States elect now by districts. All the large States 
im pursue this course. If you undertake thus unne- 
‘201 cessarily to coerce them, you may rouse their spirit, 
‘ Wa and induce them to show you their strength. They 
_)°}GE may elect their Representatives in a manner differ- 
ea ta ent from that which they would otherwise have 
'¢ CHAE pursued, in order to rebuke an unauthorized inter- 
0 pr ference on the part of the General Government; or 
nag they may send Representatives here io exercise the 
, cho’ same power which you undertake to exercise, by 
compelling all the States to elect by general ticket. 
The power which party exercises now, to effect 
some favorite object . means of a compulsory en- 
forcement of the district system on all the States, 
party may, in future, use by a similar enforcement 
of the other system. If, as gentlemen Say, the peo- 
ple of their States are in favor of the district sys- 
tem, let them have it; let not the General Govern- 
ment dare to interfere with them. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Summers] asks, “Will you 
compe] the people of my State to vote for me whom 
they have never seen?” Certainly not. Who de- 
sires to use compulsion on the people of a State? 
Not those who oppose this amendment. It is he 
and his friegds who wish to compel the people of a 
e. And let me say, if you once rouse from its 
Slumbers of more than half a century this dormant 
power, the general-ticket system may be fastened 
on the people of his State, against their protestations, 
and despite of all their efforts. Once rake from the 
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- ashes these “fires so long hidden,” and kindle them 
sure to life, and vain will be your endeavors to make 








the raging flames your humble ministers. 


50 The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hatstep] 
rion. asserts that, when large States choose by general 
cause ocket, every thing will be arranged by a smatl num- 
rived ber of persons, or by caucus dictation, and the 
la | be deprived of a fair o portunity of select- 
, ing their Representatives. If this be so, it furnishes 
the best assurance that the people of those States will 
hot suffer the general-ticket system to be adopted; 
or, if adopted, to be continued. It cannot be sup- 
, for a moment, that the people will suffer 
themselves to be deprived of their privileges, unless 
€ ground is also assumed that they are incapable 
la self-government. [f the general-ticket system in 
ge States would be so oppressive on the people 
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people will not adopt it, and that there can be no 
necessity for our interference. The States, and the 
people of the States, may be safely trusted to pro- 
tect their own rights inthis respect. In reply to the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. Pen- 
DLETON,] that the general-ticket system may give 
rise to frauds;—the ready answer suggests itself— 
that suspicions of fraud have as frequently, at least, 
attached to elections in a disirict as by general 
ticket; and nothing could be more conducive to the 
most dangerous frauds, than the provisions of the 
amendment, which would require the division of 
large cities into wards for congressional election 
districts. ‘They contain an open invitation to pipe- 
layers from all portions of the country to repair to 
those spots, and exercise, with success, their voca- 
tion in poisoning the springs ofliberty, and bringing 
contempt upon the dearest rights of treemen. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Barnarp] 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Summers] 
have urged, in favor of the amendment, the consid- 
eration that it will deprive the small States of the 
power of choosing by general ticket, and thus pre- 
vent their obtaining an undue advantage over large 
States, that elect by the disirict system. Onthe other 
hand, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fitr- 
MoRE] has taken, on the same side, the directly op- 
posite ground—that the amendment is to prevent the 
large States from choosing by general ticket, and 
thus exercising undue influence over the small 
States. And he went on to say that, as he came 
from a large State, it might be thought strange that 
he should thus be willing to give up the power of 
that State, and concede so much to the smaller 
States; but, because he thought it right, he was will- 
ing to doit. It seems to me that these directly op- 
posite grounds taken by those able gentlemen, all 
arguing on the same side, might be safely left to 
balance each other. But I beg leave to remark, that, 
adverting to the circumstance that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fr.umore] differs so much 
from his friends as to the operation of this scheme; 
and considering, also, the fact that the large States 
do not choose by general ticket, but are attached by 
long usage to the opposite system,—I cannot bring 
myself, as a Representative of a small State, to feel 
under great obligations to him for what he fears 
will be considered his almost incredible generosity. 

Allusion has been made to the prevalence of the 
general-ticket system in the choice of electors of 
President and Vice-President; and the inference 
drawn, that the same s@stem will come to be uni- 
versal also in the choice of Representatives, unless 
some check be put to it. The fact itself, that many 
States choose their Representatives by the district 
system, and their electors by general ticket, proves 
conclusively ihat the people of the States themselves 
make a distinction between these cases. Be- 
cause in one case they have adopted the general- 
ticket system, no inference can be drawn that they 
will ever prefer it in the other. If gentlemen in- 
tend to argue that there is the same reason for 
choosing electors by districts as for electing Rep- 
resentatives, they overthrow their position that the 
intention of the Constitution must have been to 
secure uniformity in the election of Representa- 
tives, by enabling Congress to enforce the district 
system. Why did not the Constitution give that 

ower also in relation to electors of President and 
Vice-President 2 No one pretends that on this sub- 
ject Congress has any right to enforce the district 
system. The Constitution provides that “each 
State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal,” &e. 

The want of “ uniformity” in elections has been 
urged as furnishing the exlraordinary emergency 
which is to justify now the exercise of this power. 
It is evident that entire uniformity was not contem- 
plated in the Constitution, and that it was the in- 
tention of that instrument to respect the habits, 
usages, and peculiarities of the different States. 


If uniformity were intended, the qualifications of 


the electors who choose the Representatives would 
surely have presented the first object in carrying 
out thatintention. Yet uniformity here is not only 
not attained, but the principle of diversity, accord- 
ing to the different regulations of the different 
States, is established. The qualifications for elec- 
tors who are to vote for Representatives to Con- 
gress, must be the same as for those who vote for 
the most numerous branch of the State Legisla- 
tures. 

It is apparent that Congress could much more 
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easily prescribe uniform qualifications for electors 


of Representatives, than divide the different States 
into congressional districts. Yet the power claim- 
ed must be a oo thus to divide the States, if it 
be anything. This would seem so enormous, and 
would be so difficult of execution, that you shrink 
from doing it, but are endeavoring indirectly to ef- 
fect your object. Your command to the State Le- 
gislatures to do it, is an acknowledgment, in effect, 
that you are undertaking to exercise a power 
which does not belong to you, but which should be 
left to the States, the convenience, the habits, usages, 
and opinions of whose people it so nearly concerns, 
in a matter which lies at the bottom of all their 
righis. 

But there is a final and conclusive argument, that 
scatters at once to the winds this pretence of an ex- 
traordinary emergency having arisen, ina want of 
“uniformity,” which at this time justifies this extra- 
ordinary and novel exercise of power. When did 
this want of uniformity begin to exist? It began 
to exist in the first elections under the Constitution, 
and has continued ever since. In the elections for 
many years immediately following the adoption of 
the Constitution, it existed toa greater extent than 
now. Prior to 1802, Pennsylvania elected by gen- 
eral ticket. Georgia, by law of 1796, elected by 
general ticket; and thus continued to act under the 
law of 1796, until 1825, Connecticut, I think, elect- 
ed by general ticket up to 1835. Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire most of the time, if not always, 
to the present time. At the elections immediately 
following the adoption of the Constitution, Massa- 
chusetts elected by a combination of the single dis- 
trict and double district systems, and the general- 
ticket system. In the United States Gazette of De- 
cember 26, 1792, there are returns given of the 
members for Massachusetts. Three members 
are declared as returned for the Ist district; two 
members for the 2d; for the 3d, 4th, and 5th districts, 
one member each. 

In the paper of March 2, 1793, the names of the 
two members elected at large are given. So I in- 
fer that these were elected al a different time from 
those elected in the districts. 

Yet now it is contended that want of uniformity 
in congressional elections is a crying evil, and 
presents an extraordinary emergency, which, at 
this particular time, justifies the interference of the 
General Government. Was there ever an attempt 
to exercise a power for purposes and on an occasion 
never contemplated by those who conferred it, so 
utterly unsupported by any pretence or shadow of 
excuse? ‘This, too, is to be effected by an amend- 
ment which is incongruous and foreign to the 
main object of the bill—which is, a bill to apportion 
the Representatives among the States. Had not this 
amendment been thus interposed, the bill—on which 
speedy action is so desirable— would have been pass- 
ed long ere this. And the navy and the army ap- 
propriation bills, the necessity of taking up which 
has been so strongly urged heretofore by the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, are 
delayed, and the bill before us endangered, for the 
purpose of pressing this amendment, involving: the 
most unnecessary and ultra-Federal exercise of 
power ever attempted by an American Congress. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Baryarp] 
said, thatat the period immediately subsequent to 
the adoption of the Constitution, the Federal party, 
or those who supported the Constitution, were in 
power; afterwards their opponents, the Republi- 
cans, obtained the reins of government; and that 
more recently, in 1828, a new party, without any 
fixed principles, came into power ona cry of re- 
trenchment and reform. Yet let me remind the 
gentleman that he has unwittingly identified the 
party, which he thus denounces, with the old Repub- 
lican party, as clearly as words could do it: for, 
speaking ofthe ancient opponents of the Federal 
party as haying been opposed to the Constitution, he 
turned to his colleague, {[Mr. FLoyp,] and very sig- 
nificantly exclaimed, that the vast proportion of 
those who learned their democratic creed from 
them now hate the Constitution as they then did. 
The charge was of old made, I know, against the 
Republican party, of hatred to the Constitution, be- 
cause, though many of them were anxious for its 
adoption, many others dreaded that some of the 
powers would be misconstrued and perverted, to 
the destruction of the rights of the people and of the 
States. Such charges have, in later times, been 
continued, because the Republican party wish to 
take the Constitution in its strict and true import 
and extent, and are unwilling to enlarge, by impli- 
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cation and construction, the powers of the General 
Government, until centralization and consolidation 
shall swallow up every vestige of the State Govern- 
ments, which Mr. Jefferson terms “those surest 
bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies.” The 
fears of many Republicans in the Convention which 
framed the Constitation, as well as elsewhere, were 
aroused by the fact, that some there advocated a 
Government of central and monarchical power, 
closely resembling the English system, and watch- 
ed every occasion to attempt the introduction of 
their favorite projects. Having been foiled in these 
endeavors, their followers since have aimed at sim- 
ilar objects, by striving, through ingenious theones 
and forced inierpretation, toenlarge the powers of 
the General Government beyond their true scope 
and design. Such indirect and insidious efforts 
the Republican party of later times have opposed, 
as did those before them the direct endeavors to 
make those principles a part of the Constitution it- 
self. It were much more just than the reflection by 
the gentleman from New York on the Democratic 
party, to say to him, that those who have learned 
their creed from those Federal leaders of old, now 
hate the Republican principle and detest State rights, 
as they then hated and detested them; and that, with 
an unerring instinet, they seize upon every oppor- 
tunity to trample them under foot. 


SPEECH OF MR. PRESTON, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
In Senate, April, 1842—On the loan bill. 


Mr. PRESTON said that, inthe course of ine discussion on 
the loan bill, he did not think that the tacts which occasioned 
its introduction, and made ia passage necessary, were suffi- 
ciently borne in mind, They were of a very important and im. 
perious character, and could not be put with too much empha- 
sis. The Government ie out of money and out of credit: it is 
ina bankrupt condition, Its paper has been protested, and its 
endorsers held respovsible for ruinous liabilities. Treasury 
notes are at a discount of five per cent ; and the creditors of the 
Government are thus paid, ina depreciated paper, a less amount 
than they have earned and we have stipulated to pay. It is at 
once tyranny and fraud—a violation of contract by the force of 
power. We should voderstand our position, aud vot mince 
words In stating if. 

The Government stands discredited and dishonored. The per- 
son ani the propervy of an individual, under such circumstances, 
would be seized by the minions olthe iaw. This disgrace has 
penetrated, and is felt througihoutall the ramifications of the Gov- 
eroment, and taints eve ry agentotit, even in loreign countries; 
for drafts of our tunctionaries abroad have gone back protested, 
proclaiming to the world our shameful condition. Thisis ase- 
rious injury to our country. We all—every one of us is sviled 
by it, and feel our citiz-nahip with a less proud aud jefty senti- 
ment of patriousin, The pride of ceuntry is a main pillar of 
Kepublics. National honor is a very substantial thing, and 
ougiit to be cherished and preserved notless scrupulously in dis- 
charging the homely dates of good faith and honesty, than in 
the presence of torcign nations of on the baule field. From 
some Cause or oiber we have permitted it to be touched, and 
we should hasten with cager sol crude to redeem it. J could 
have hoped, str, thatin this acknowledged condition of things, 
under the pressure of a disastrous emergency, we should have 
addreesed ourselves, with one consent, to the application of the 
remedy, without wasting Ume in ascertaining the cause or de- 
nouncing Uve authors of the evil in bitter and unavailing recrimi- 
navions; when ttismant'cat that, whosesoever the blame, it is a 
common calamity to our common country, which should be 
redressed by a united and vigorous effort of ali who love that 
country or value its honor. 

The case is hadly less pressing than if our flag was borne 
down in the tide of bartle, and we paused in the rescue to settle 
some personal difficulues I am sorry to see this, like every 
others occasion, seized upon to indulge in partisan assaults and 
comm hn sinics; and that the eentlemen of the opposition 
should think proper to assail us, and now themselves upon us 
and encumber us with difficulties, and call offour attention by 
taunts and veviling, at the instantthal we are aivancing with 
all possible spee! to so sacred an object. Twill pause a mo. 
ment, and but a moment to dispose of these assai anis, so much 
mere Intent on attacking us than relieving the country. ‘They 
say that all thisis our dome; that our prodigality has created 
the debt; that our want of forecast has tailed to provide for it; 
and that it is we who have dea'royed the public credit. it 
were so—-if our folly or our crime has brought on his state of 
things—can the Senators of the opposition fiad, in reason, hue 
manity, or patriotism, an excuse tor their leth argy, or rather ac- 
tive hinderance of our exertions? ey 

But what shall be said or thought of their conduct, when it 
is known, as everybody does know, that the country is brought 
to this pass by their own mismanagement; by years and years 
of misgovernment, progigality, and recklessness, and that we, 
the Whigs, have been bul this momeatsent, by an indignant and 
suffering people, to relieve the body politic from the ruinous 
course of their empiricism? Both the Senator from Pennsyl 
vania |Mr. BocuaNnan) and the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Woongeny] charge upon us the mighty evils which 
oppress the people; and that we, in thirteen months, and 
not yet at the end of the first constitutional Congress, have done 
all this. Sir, this vigorous and young Republic could not be 
thus struck down at one blow; these gray hairs are not of one 
night’s growth; this decrepitude is not of paralysis, but of long 
and wasting disease, aggravated by unakilful treatment and del- 
eterious drugs, requiring time as well as potent remedies to 
effect acure. Where is thatcountry which the mistaken eonfi- 
dence of the people entrusted to them five years ago? Where 
that everflowing treasury, that cornucopia ofcommerce, that 
abounding agriculture? Did you give them back to usas you 
recetved them, or in their vtead chaff'and husks? 

Vae thing, at least, isclear—that the wretched system of Gov- 
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ernment paper, which has now terminated (as all systems of 
Government paper must terminate inevitably) in depreciation 
and bankrupicy, was of their begetting and nourishing. They 
began it—they. instituted the system of treasury noies. The 
late administration is the first in the history of our Government 
that, in time of profound peace, was ere to resort to bor- 
rowing, and chose that most fallacious, dangerous, and ruinous 
mode of borrowing by the isaue of treasury notes. They de- 
stroyed the equilibrium between expenditures and income, and 
thus deranged the whole financial order. From the beginning, 
they have Irved and had their being on treasury notes. To use 
the words of the Senator from New Hampshire, more expres- 
sive perhaps than pure, they fed their spendihtiftedness 
throughout on this paper. Session after session they rushed into 
this hall, proclaiming that the country was in danger, that the 
treasury was empty, that credit would fail, and begging and 
supplicating for a few more treasury notes. They were al- 
ways in debt, and paid by giving their notes. 

After the first terrific explosion in 1837, thetreasury wasa 
mete crater, which no man might look into, throwing up at ir 
regular periods masses of treasury notes, with flashes of lurid 
ligt.t from the agonized Secretary, who writhed below like the 
giant under ABtna. 

This crippled, broken down, and now utterly discredited paper, 
was the financial! wisdom, and the sole financial policy, of our 
prede ‘essors, and is an evil which we have inherited from them. 
But Senators say that they were frugal, and we have been prod- 
igal. There is something grand in this contempt of history— 
in this reversing of the inexorable past. They frugal! There 
is not one who has denied that they spent every year more than 
they received; that every year they borrowed to pay the debt 
of the preceding; and at length that they went out, leaving, 
by their own acknowledg: ent, five millions of debt, with no 
provision made to meet it and no recommendation, buat that it 
should be paid ty the economy of their successors. A novel 
mode of payment—one which certainly they had never tried. 
The sum stated is unquestionably far short of their indebtedness; 
but the five millions they plead guilty to. 


But, Mr. President, I hold in my hand the official reports of 


his frugslity, made by the Senator trom New Hampshire when 
he was Secretary. lread from it the aggregate amounts— 








1237 i: = < . $37,265,037 
1238 . ; . : 39,455,438 
1339 : 37.129 396 
1840 4 : > . 23,226,533 

4)152 076,394 
Giving an average of . - $38,019,098 





From this aggregate, 1 know it is said, is the first place, the 
ublic delit ts to be deducted. What public debi? It was the 
Sean and glory of General Jackson’s administration, that the 
public debt was entirely discharged by him; and that he turned 
over tohis successor an ample revenue, and a treasury absolute- 
ly dicencumbered. With the payment of what public debt, 
then, does the Secretary credithimself? Why, with the debt of 
his own creation; and expects, by the financial legerdemain of 
giving the year 1840 credit for the debt of 1339, and throwing the 
debt of 1810 upoa 1841, not only to keep a clear balance, 
sheet for his own term. but to throw an accumulated burden 
upon his successors, which h- charges upon them as extrava- 
gance 

That I may not failto do justige to the frugality of the late ad- 
ministration, and the equally Conspicuous financial abilities of 
the then Secretary, and now honorable Senator, it is proper to 
state that, inthe report from which Tread, he sets forth that, 
for the permanent and or iinary purposes o} Government, the 
annual uverage expenditures were between thirteen and fourteen 
millions, while the large difference is made up of extraordinary 
expenses, Extraordinary expenses, indeed, they are! {ere 
Mr. Wooprevury said the distinction was called for by 
the Senate} Vo be sure it was! By a resolution drawn 
by a confidential friend of the Fecretary, and of the ad- 
ministration; and with a view to explain away, and jus- 
tify, and mystify, at an approaching trial before the peo- 
ple, a bill of parucolars is drawn up, which the Secretary him- 
se!{ designated as other than ordinary and permanent expenses. 
A shorter and more appropriate designation might have been 
found in the word “jobs,’”’ and the account, properly stated, would 
then be, thirteen millious for the Government and twenty-eight 
for jobs. 

The resort was ‘ashioned with the sole purpose of putting the 
frugality of the adm? istration in the most favorable point of 
view before the public. It wasthe best that the hard tasked inge- 
nuity of the Secretary and his friends could devise at that 
time. It has since been explained and re-explained by a mul. 
titude of glosses, serving only to illustrate the obscure by the 
obscurer, unul the Secretary ts like te escape, like the ink-fish, 
in a darkness of his own creation. 

The obvious intention of the account, as stated, was to show 
that the necessary expenses had not increased; and, intent upon 
this great object, it did not occur to the sagacious maker of the 
report, that he must unavoidably, at the same time, show that 
the unnecessary expenses hed increased. The only dieguse at- 
tempted (more simple than that of the ostrich) wasto classify the 
great mass of expenditure under the vague and (aa 1 will show 
presently) inappropriate designation of temporary and extraor- 
d nary. At the same time this memorable document was called 
for, and heralded as the extinguisher of all charges of extrava- 
gance against the administration, we were bringing the authors 
of u to a fearful reckoning. ‘The voice of the people de- 
manded an account; and the Executive came up to the exami- 
nation, with the affected swagger and frightened effiontery 
of a prodgal youth, catechised by his irritated father. 
“How is this, young gentleman? what means this extrav- 
agance? how dare you waste my money in such enormous 
sums?” “Good father,’ says the youth, “be not ina passion; 
you are aliogether mistaken; you do not understand these things. 

Tere are my accounts, from which you will see that my ordi- 
nary and permanent expenses are very moderate. My board 
is quite cheap; my coat is out at the elbows; my washwoman 
gets but two dollars a month.”” “Indeed!” exclaims the father, 
“this is over-economical—it is almost mean; but what have you 
done with the money?” “Oh!” replies the ingenuous youth, 
with the exulting consciousness of a capital device, “ol, sir, 
that has been expended on temporary and extraordinary sub- 
jects; that has gone for champagne and patte-de-fois-gras at 
Boulanger’s—for trinkets and love-tokens to mistresses, and 
fines paid for street brawls,” 
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I did notsay, Mr. Presdent, that the whole of these 
dinary disbusements are of this character. That the g 
may have the benefit of his own showing, I read the resol 
which he has appended ‘o hia report: 

“Such asthe public debt, trust funds, indemnities, ¢lgj 
States for war debts, or three per cents on lands told: 
sional donations in » oney to object’ in the District of Cone 
or otherwise; survey of the coast; taking the censys: _ 
funded; exploring expedition, and mareriais collected rea 
gradual improvement of the navy, (including improv : 
at navy ¥vards;) durable — bulldings of ail kinds: — 
aad fortifications; a!) roads, canals, break waters, and in = 
ments in rivers and habors; arming miliiia and forte: aft 7 
sions, except those to invalids, and the purchases ri 
lands from Indians, (Indian department;) the removal f 
dians, and the wars; with such other payments as may be 
been made in those years for property fost, or injuries 
mitted during any hostilities” None of these Years or colyy 
include any thing on account of the Post Office Departmen: » 

It is obvious that inany of these items are neither tem, 
nor extraordinary, but velong to the ordinary and pern 
admiaistration of the Government. Such are donations oe 
Diatrict of Columbia, survey of the coast, duties refunded 
ing militia,and forts, pensions, &>. Allthese have run throng 
many past yeats, and will run through many yet two come: 
as to other accidental expenditures every year, (and every : 
minis fation is subject to their occurrence,) the casualitiess 
politics demand, from time to ime, unforeseen appropriati 
but it is the part of prudence and wisdom fo avoid or obviate 
as far as possible, such contingencies. Evenif it wereal tqy' 
as supposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Be. 
CHANAN J that no one item of expenditure could be pointed og 
as useless or uncalled for by the necessities of Government, siij 
that would be a very insufficient mode of vindicating his frie 
unless he could also vindicate them from the charge which we 
make, that their lmprovidence, indiscretion, and impolicy, pro. 
duced or permitted the occurrence of such emergency, Aman 
may be compelled by law to pay the penalties of a drunkey 
brawl; but the verdictof a jury would not prove his econom 
Frugality and thrift consist m avoiding occasion of expense, ng 
in paying debisalready incurred. 

But, Mr. President, there is not one of these temporary causy 
ofexpenditure, of a magnitude worth noticing, that the late ad 
ministration has* not transmitted to us unciminished. 1 hare 
adverie! to those which are permanent, and belong to the ing. 
dental expenditures of all administrations. Of those objects ix 
their nature temporary, such as public buildings, the warig 
Florida, bridge over the Potomac, &=., the late Administratigg 
finished nothing—every thing was le(t incomplete. The Pow. 
mac bridge was lefion our hands; the florida war was left o 
our hands; the Patent Office, the Post Office, the Treas 
buildings, which were burnt uncer their adininistration, and the 
reconstruction of which was begun by ‘hem on a scale of praise 
worthy magnificence, are leftto be completed by us. They ae. 
complished no:hing but the ruin of the finances, and, thank 
God, their own, 

It is curious and mournful to see what an amazing extent of 
wide-spread and mul'ifarious embarrassments they trensmided 
to us— a general pressure and bankruptcy, a deplorable rela 
tion of morals, arouen navy, an army exhausted by ineffectual 
toils, and thinned by malignart diseases; a treasury emptyant 
discredited; a system of finance exploded; a miserable, ingle 
rious, and most expensive war with savage’, and a!! around te 
horizon of our foreign relauions angry and darkening elements. 
Yee, sir, in respect ww our foreign relations every difficulty his 
beeu inherited from our predecessofs—every one. The Senator 
(Me. Bucwanan] whispers the Creole case. Even that is nt 
new. Were are the Northeast boundary and the Northwest 
boundary, questions of many years’ standing, and with difficul. 
ties which necessarily augment by time and neglect. Nereis 
the Caroline case, in regard to which the patriotic wrath and 
fury of the gentlemen, alter having been securely bottled up for 
three years, have lately burstout wish so much foam and spur 
ter. You saw your-vessel in flames—you saw the smoking 
blood of your murdered citizen—you looked down upon bs 
mutilated body, whirled about in the eddies of Niagara, and 
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calmly referred for :edress to distant and « quivocal negotiation; best tern 
and when years had passed by, and indignation cooled, and sw own inte 
row subsidedsand you were no longer respousible, your wai'lngs due adva 
broke forth, your indignation burst into spontaneous combustion, by an 0 
and you were realy “io weep, to fight, to tear thyself, to drink therefor 
up Bisel, eat a crocodile.” As to the Creole, you leit us tha’, from yx 
too, for precisely the same questions and principles wereli- last eess 
volved in the Bermuda cases of The Comet and the Enterptte Princip) 
the vegotiations upon which (ably conducted, no doubt, bya years, 
distinevished and lamented Secretary) terminated in a rejection the loay 
by the British minister of a proposition to permit Our vessels, is the Ia 
under certain cicuinstances, to Hie in the roadstead under the the Tre: 
guns of British forts, because such service would be dishonor eut cire 
able to British effivers. ; necessit, 
Thus, Mr. President, did the last Administration possess the at all hi 
Government, Lke a westeful and destructive tenant, breaking while t! 
down the fences, uprooting the orchards, dilapidating the home excite ¢ 
stead, and tossing about the furniture, so as to render the place and rela 
untenable for the successor, and reqmring costly repairs by the below it 
land ord. More than this, Mr. President; for when we have # fidence, 
lengih ejected him, and ii was seen that the houre was (aking cer. 
fire—that combustible materials were leftin every part of i- to perte 
he not only opposes our efforts to preserve It, but cries ov be supp 
with a bitter taunt, and half suppressed satisfaction, See Buch a 
the Whigs have done; see the rnin they have wrought. ay wire an 
have bui just entered; and lo! the awful rule; but — exept, 
months in power, but one session of Congress, (says the And allowed 
tor from Pennsylvania) and all this has happened. . Gent 
then, with a merry self-complacency, he putsthe question = 4 hate as 
rule of three: Hall this be done in one year, how much #1 . market 
done in four? I seems to me, sir, that it would have been Govern 


question in a broader spirit of statesmanlike patriotism, tag ar 
asked, How long will it require of wise and prudent pe 


z 
=| 


pusnoring our resources and developing our energies, @! 
this vast destruction? 

Thave said that the late Adminstration, under all pare 
of the august and avenging scene of 1840, managed {0 Ft, 
their expenditures to twenty-eight millions, from an coy . 
the preceding years of thirty-eight millions. It wae om the 
their doom was pronounced; they lay upon a dying prom: 
pase for Naan und a “ — They 

ised Jargely and loudly. ey sak: 
turned ae a new leaf. Indeed, indeed, we will be econ 
ical, very economical. We have begun the good —. of & 
us just ayother four years,” But we kaow the efficacy 
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J repentance, Mr. President. The country knew, and 
Wo the honorable Secretary, now the Senator from New 


Han fyheo the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 
When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” 
handwriting was upon the wall. But still the newly- 
nided spirit of economy was the ruling passion, strong in 
i Not only did the dying Administration, by every spe- 
mot fetch, and shift, and postponement, and suspension 
succeed in reducing their last year’s expenditure to 
ty eight millions, (leaving an acknowledged debt of five 
ns,) but, with a posthumous economy, devised and re- 
nmended to theic successors a plan of expenditure of still 
vier reduction, down to twenty-two millions. Kind, and 
nus, and patriotic! If they had continued in pewer, the 
or assures us ‘hey would have been content with twenty- 
¢ millions. J/, if! When they made this calculalion, 
here was no longer an if in the case; and the financial plan 
wed by them at their last session was for us, not for them- 
es; of, More likely, for the argument and purposes of this 
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Bul in whatever policy these calamities may have originated, 
to whatever party attaches the heavy responsibility of them, 
thing is certain— that they are pressing upon the country 
ich a severity Which demands instant relief; that it is the duty 
of all patriots to endeavor to afford that relief; and, more espe- 
ly, that the high responsibility of doing it successfully is im- 
ged upon the Whig party. As I before remarked, the impol- 
icand fallacious method of borrowing by the issue of Treas. 
notes is condemned by experience—given up on all sides. 
No system of taxation 1s sufficiently prompt to meet the emer- 
ncy, and therefore the necessity of a loan is inevitable and in- 
‘soravie. In enacting such loan, Congress should take care 
hat it be sufficient in amount, and that the terms be such as to 
lecure itsadvance atonce. Inregard to the amount, although 
he sum proposed by the bill has been cavilled at, it has not 
een seriously opposed. The doctrine insisted on at the last _ 
ion by the ultra oppositionists and extreme sticklers for 
sonomy—that the Government should only be supplied from 
quarter tv quarter, and not look forward, by a reasonable calcu- 
ion of disbursements and receipts—has now fallen into just 
tempt. 
tl icon berrowed should be too small, and fall short of the 
ual necessities of the Government,a demand for a further 
oan would produce another shock to its credit, and be a just im- 
putation upon the want of forecast in the Government; where. 
if it should be more than is wanted, to some small extent, 
he surplus can be disposed of without difficulty or injury. 
hat the amount proposed is about what is reasonable, the 
ourse of the discussion has admitted or established. A more 
important consideration is, whether the terms proposed are 
weh as to induce capitalists to invest their money yn the loan. Is 
and the recompense sufficient? Isthe guaranty sufficient? As to 
Paige the inducements offered to capitalists, the bill provides that the 
hey ae. ockshall be put into the market, and sold at the market price; 
, Uhank jo other words, that the money shall be purchased. like any other 
ommodity, at its value in the open market. Itis ebviously 
cient of MMimpossible to prescribe beforehand what that value may be; 
smite nd it is equally impossible that we can refrain, under our ac- 
relare ya] pressure, from raising money at whatever it may cost. 
Teciual When our credit was first approaching that downfall which 
pry and i honest men and good citizens now so deeply deplore, I staied 
, Ingle in my place here, under the impulee of the moment, what I now 
und te deliberately repeat as the sober conclusion of my best judg- 
mente ment, thatany cost of money was better than the loss of credit; 
thatany expense was more tolerable than the loss of honor; and 
that, rather than our paper should be discregited, I would buy 
mouey at8, 10, or 15 per cent., ifit were necessary. The value 
of money, like every thing else, depends upon demand and sup- 
pis and Government, like individuals, must submit itself to this 
aw of trade. Undoubtedly, the Governmeat can get money 
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. = on terms somewhat better than individuals could procure it, at 
a the same time; but no more than individuals can it get it for 
op less than its value: and that valne can only be ascertained by 


a fair and open competition in the markets of the world. The 
sagacity of capitalists is proverbial, and has been made trite in 
the progress of this debate. They will, of course, make the 
best terms possible for themselves, and, each attending to his 
OWn interest, and taking care that the other does not get an un- 
due advantage, will not lose a good bargain of the Government 
by an overweening anxiety to obtain a better. To the effects, 
therefore, of a free competition, from necessity we must, as 
from policy we ought to, submit ourselves. The loan at the 
last session failed by the neglect to give siifficient scope to this 
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“a Principle. It failed by restricting it to the short term of three 
jection years. The only plausible objectiog to the negotiation of 
aa the loan on such terms as can be obtained in open market, 


is the latitude of discretion conferred upon the Secretary of 

‘Teasury. If any restrictions whatever, under the pres. 
et circumstances, were imposed upon him, they would, of 
fecessity, be of so enlarged a character as to secure the loan 
ai all hazards, so as scarcely to operate as a restraint at all, 
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{or While the large maximum prescribed by law would at once 
» plate =p the desire of competitors for the loan to come up to it, 
by the Sena his energies and diminish his responsibilities 10 keep 


lis impossible to fix the exact terms by law. Con- 
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filenee, 10 some extent, must be reposed in the Executive offi 
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oie = His responsibilities are obvious and severe. He must fail 
es 00 MN, . aoe Pam either from a scandalous incompetency not to 
2 what Bache ) OF from direct corruption still less to be imagined. 
Try elas oe has been commen in our legislation, and the 
hirteet Ho “3 Proper exercise of it has never yet been questioned; 
» Sens allege 5 bamape, in the single instance where the elder Adams 
1 An cre eight per cent. upow a loan. 
nin the sae omen have objected to what they are pleased to desig- 
will be tas the degradation of the Government in going into the 
been ; et with its stock. It is a degradation, sir, to whieh all the 
to have ’ ernments of the earth have been subjected, and to which 
licy, o iambe the daily practice of submitting themselves. It is 
ro ight “ ce Mission to the universal laws oftrade and society; and, 
rs from being a dishonor or degraation, is a glorious ilius- 
terran on of the rinciple, that the general laws of society have 


rect TM ty on to bind, by the equal rules of justice and equi- 
rage © TI eae veroments as well as indivi uals—power as well as weak- 
00 lait , do not fully comprehend, however, that squeamish sen- 
a aw cal ates gecitiemen which shrinks so much from 
pret Ta cor whe call “ha g” the Government credit in the mar- 
e hat Hi, We reflect for what purpose itis done.- The object is 
conot fmm, “deem the Government credit from a. di ul and dis. 
. Gin Nhe hawking through the purlieus of Wall street, an 
y of 4 Contamination of brokerage, That is its present condi- 







































































Loan Bitl—Mr. Preeton. 


tion. Your treasury notes, with the faith of the Government 
emblazoned upon the face of them, are “hawked’”’ about 
through all the dirty shifts to which a depreciated paper is 
driven—huckstered from the hand of a day laborer, to whom 
you have paid it at par, at the counter of a keen and chaffering 
broker, for as much as the avatice of the one can wring from 
the necessities of the other. Your credit, endorsed by a holder 
for valuable consideration to you, an passed to a third person, 
you have failed to redeem; so that your endorser has been com- 
pelled to save his own honor by selling yours for what it would 
bring. The drafts of your foreign ministers and consuls have 
gone back protested; so that the whole world, and every mar- 
ket place, and every corner ef Wall street, and every back 
room of every broker, is at this moment a witness to the fact 
that your credit is “hawked” about. And yet gentlemen are 
unwilling to go into the great open market of the world for 
Government purposes. They will not descend from their high 
dignity; they will not compromise their fastidious honor; they 
will not soil their pure, ambrosial weeds with the rank vapors 
of this sin-worn Wall street. This, sir, is but affectation and 
mockery. Yourtreasury notes, your drafts, your acceptances, 
all the subdivisions of your credit, in every variety of form, are 
notorious street- walkers; and our proposition is only this—that, 
with matronly dignity and grace, the Government should go in 
pursuit of, an! reclaim, its erring progeny from the haunts of 
vice and dishonor. 

Itis supposed by gentlemen in the opposition that, for the 
purpose of rendering this loan acceptable to capitalists, a spe- 
cial piedge or guaranty for its ultimate redemption is neces * 
sary; and for that purpose the Senator from Mississippi has 
proposed, by hisamendment, to set aside the proceeds of the 
public land. This amendment has found favor in the eyes of 
my friend, the Senator from Virginia, and obtained his aid and 
advocacy. Ihave not, however, been satisfied by his argu- 
ments. I think he over-estimates creatly the value of a special 
pledge. I cannot but think it altogether nugatory. The Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Woopsury] says that “ all dis- 
creet men prefer security by mortgage, and that you cannot 
obtain a loan without it.’ Now, sir, in the first place, the 
honorable Senator, then Secretary of the Treasury, lived 
throughout the whole of the last Administration hy borrowing 
without pledges. With a declining revenue, with a prodigal 
expenditure, with a waning power, he borrowed, and borrowed, 
and borrowed, and gave no pledge. Butthis idea of a mort- 
gage. or of setting apart a particular fund or pledge, is 
delusive, and will be understood to be so by every one who is 
disposed to invest his money in Government securities. The 
efficacy ofa mortgage consists in this—that, in individual trans- 
actions, the special guaranty will be enforced by the public 
tribunals, to whiah both parties areamenable. Here is the in- 
terposition ofa third power, to which the contracting parties 
are subject ; but when the Government itself is one ofthe con- 
tracting parties, it is amenable to no foruin but its own honor, 
its own faith, its own justice, to be interpreted and enforced by 
itself. Its promises, its special pledges, its general pledges, 
have nosecurity but its own good faith. When that is plight- 
ed, it binds every thing in general, and every thing in particu- 
lar; it binds all and the parts; it is a universa] mortgage on all 
property, all money, every thing that can produce money or 
property, and every thing that is holy, or valuable, or venerable 
in our moral nature; in short, sir, a promise to pay by the Gov- 
ernmentis a mortgage upon the honor of the nation; and the 
pledge for its redemption is your land and goods—all your Jand 
and all your goods—and the sweat of your brow, and the toil of 
your hands, and the working of your intellect. And can it 
either add to your obligation, or enhance the faith of others, that 
you set apart some small portion asa pledge? If you be ready 
to violate all faith, will you be ready to keep faith in the par- 
ticular instance? {f youcannot be trusted upon a guaranty 
of the — country, can you upon the guaranty of a minute 

art of it 

; Nor is this view of the case altered by an idea which seems 
to lurk at the bottom of the argument on the other side, but 
which has been rather shadowed forth than avowed. It seems 
to be supposed that the assignment of the special pledge is in 
the nature of a contract, and establishes a vested right in the 
property pledged, but the contract is not less obvious without a 
special pledge; and, as to a vested right, it cannot exist more in 
the proceeds of the public lard than in all the proceeds and 
property of Government if they be pledged. No one supposes 
that the contractors for the loan can gointo a courtof equity to 
enforce the sale of the public lands, and have the proceeds paid 
overtothem. The credit of a country depends upon its honor 
and its wealth, its willingness and its ability to pay. Forms of 
legislation, cereraonies of enactments, mortgages, pledges——all 
the technicalities of the conveyancer add nothing to it. The 
only question asked by him who has money to lend is, !s 
the Government honest? is itable? Neither its honesty nor its 
ability has been heretofore ever drawn in question, unless it be 
by the course and exigency of the arguments urged by the gen- 
tleman in favor of a special pledge, or by their doctrine of the 
repeal of charters. We were willing and were able to discharge 
the debt of the Revolution, with a population of one-fourth of 
the present. We have paid off one hundred millions of public 
debt since the last war, contracted when our population was 
oue-halfof what it now is.. We arenow eighteen millions of 
people, and increasing at the rate of seven hundred thousand a 
year. The Government is endowed with the power of unlimit 
ed direct and indirect taxation; and, even as to the proceeds of 
the public lands themselves, they are to be brought to the aid of 
the revenue, by the express provision of the law of the last res- 
sion, whenever it becomes necessary to impose duties exceeding 
twenty per cent. 

It!:as been the course of the argument on the other side to 
depreciate these clements of credit; and, if the Senator from 
New Hampshire could enforce his viewe upon the moneyed 
capitalisis, he might persuade them that the Government was 
unworthy of trust, and obtain a pany (triumph by the degrada- 
tion of his country. But he will find that the astuteness of mo- 
ney-hojders, in the accomplishment of their interests, ia not 
clouded or deluded by partisan prejudices, and that they will 
trust the wealth and honor of the country more than the oa 
able Senator. 

The course of argument, too, suggested by my honorable 
friend from Virginia, though certainly prompted by nothing but 
his own anxieties to secure success in the negotiation of the 
loan, leads also to the same disparagement of our resources—at 
least of our resources from the customs. The power of direct 
taxation he has net adverted to; not, I am sure, becauee he 









































thinks that this highest and most efficient of ali the powers of 
revenue may not, or ought not to be resorted to, if a cogent 
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emergency were presented. It has not always been adead letter 
—a war necessarily brings it into activity; and I am sure my hon- 
orable friend thinks, with me, that the preservation of the na- 
tional honor in time of peace would be as patriotic a call for ite 
exercise as the maintenance of the national honor in time of 
war. Butl by no means concur with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that the prospective condition of our commerce doé? hot 
authorize us to expect from that source as ample revenue, and 
enough to answer all the demands of the public service. The 
average which he has taken of our importations from i817 to 
1836, 1 can by no means admit as furnishing correct data for « 
future calculations. Of this period of nineteen years, the 
years 1826 and 1827 is the medium term—that fg, fifteen years 
ago. Our population increases at the rate of forty per cent. 
every ten yeare; and of course, therefore, is somewhat more 
than sixty per cent. greater now than it was at that period. 
The development of the mdustrious capacities of owr people ir, 
to say the least, in the same proportion. It, therefore, may be 
taken for granted that we are at thie time sixty pei cent. wealth- 
ier than at the periodreferred to, This proposition, it is true, 
is subject to the operation of accidental and temporary disturb- 
ing causes, but in the mainit is correct. I do net meapto as- 
sert that our commerce increases in the direct ratio of our 
wealth and population, but I do mean to say that it necessaril 
bears some proportion to it—that is, that it is progressive; 
being so, is of course capable of yielding a progressive revenue. 
And here I may remark, thatif, by the créAtion of home mar- 
kets, the neceselty of ee importations be diminished, it is 
in fact but a diminution of one source of revenue by the aug- 
mentation of another. The proceeds of the custom-house are 
curtailed by the multiplication and increase of objetts subject 
to direct taxation. I repeat that, in my judgment, geolemen 
have underrated the probable proceeds of the customs. I hold 
in my hand a calculation of the revenue which the commerce 
of each of the last seven years would have produced at the va- 
rious rates of duty of twenty-five per cent. up to thirty-fivg 
percent. The statement isas follows: 

A STATEMENT exhibiting the value of merchandise im- 
ported annually, from 1834 to 1840, inclusive, (after de- 
ducting therefrom the re-exportations,) which would hav: 
been subject to a duty of 20 = cent. and upwards, under 
the provisions of the act of \\th September, 1841; and the 
estimated amount of duty at the several rates of 25, 274, 30, 
32h, and 35 per cent.; and, also, the net amount of duty, 
sti deducting drawback on domestic refined sugar, and 
domestic distilled spirit from molasses exported, allow- 
ances to vessels employed in the bank and cod fisheries, 
and the average expenses of collecting during the same 
period. e 
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The average of the /ast seven years may, perhaps, be fairly 
assumed as that of the next seven; for although, within that 
past period, there have been some years of unnaturally redun- 
dant commeree, there have been also some years of t de- 
pression. From the beginning of that series, too, to the end of 
the series proposed, our population will have increased about 
sixty per cent ; and in the progress of that time it may be fairly 
calculated, without the indulgence of any too sanguine hopes, 
that the embarraxement aud difficulties of the present time will 
have passed away, aul the commercial energies of the country 
be restored to a more healthy condition. It will be seen, sir, by 
the jable presented, that twenty-five per cent. upon the import, 
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ations of the last seven years would have produced upwards of 
$23,000,000 a year, independent of drawbacks on refined sugars, 
salt, &c.; but these would have reduced it by neatly $2,000,000 
annually; thus giving an average of about $21,500,000. Our 
system of drawbacks is most unwise and burdensome to the 
revenue, demanding an energetic reformation at the hands ot 
the islature; and I hope the Senator from Missouri will per- 
siat, with his accustomed perseverance, in applying a remedy 
to thie great evil. That the drawbacks may be reduced one- 
half, 1 have no doubt. To this average of $21,500,000, if we 
add (as we assuredly must add) an equal duty upon tea, coffee, 
opium, and other such articles, now free, they will increase the 
revenue about three anda half millions annually; thus making 
an aggregate of cies Bacar and a half millions of revenue, 
upon the condition of the commerce as it has existed for the last 
seven years. ; 

The average importation, it will be perceived by the table, of 
goods consumed in the cowotry for the last seven years, is about 
ninety re asmall average for the next seven 
years. My hypothesis of duty (25 per cent.) brings back the 
proceeds of the public land into the Treasury, by the express 
provision of the law distributing them amongst the States; and 
thus makes that fund a!so, te every practical effect, a guaranty 
of the public debt. The proceeds of the lands must come back 
into the public Treasury. It is not only provided for by the 
expreas terme of the law of the last session, which never could 
have passed without that feature, making it a sacred compro- 
mise between the tariff and aati-tariff parties; but by necessities 
higher and more cogent than the obligations of law, those pro- 
ceeds must return into the public Treasury. The wants of the 
country demand it, It is a reprehensible spectacle which we 
present to the country, of borrowing and giving at the same 
moment. The whole sum of the proceeds of the public lands in 
our possession is of consequence; frittered and divided amongat 
the Btates, it is of nu comsequence. The passage of the act did 
not affect the State stocks in the slightest degree; in fact, it 
beara no assignable proportion to the State debts. Those 
debts are $200,000,000, $3,000,000, the estimated proceeds of 
the public lands, is one-fourth of the interest of this sum; 
but not more than one-third of this $3,000,000 goes to those 
Siates who owe the $200,000,000, and, therefore, their dividend 
amounts to but one-third, or one-fourth, or one-twelfth of their 
interest; in other words, one-half of one per cent. interest 
upon their dobt. Without relieving the indebted States, 
therefore, we distribute money trom thé Treasury, while we 
create a national debt, and squander amidst our bankruptcy. 
1 do not believe, if this state of things had bean known at the 
extra session, the distribution bill could have passed; and the 
fear of our approaching difficulties, especially the great diffi. 
culty of raising from Customs what we distributed frem lands, 
prompted the restriction in the land bill which engrafts it upon 
the compromise of 1833. I, to be sure, was not a party to this 
arrangement, having voted against the land bill in every shape, 
because | believed it to be impolitic and inexpedient—-not that 1 
felt any constitutional objection to it. The constituuonal pow. 
er of Congress has been demonstrated here so often by argu- 
ment, and has been so much more frequently waived in prac- 
ce, even by those who pretend to entertain doubts about it, 
that a decent candor compels me to say there is nothing in the 
constitutional objection. The opposition, whilst they denounce 
the particular measure, have countless projects of their own to 
squander: and give away the public lands. Not a session has 
passed since the war,in which millions of acres have not been 
given to various States, private corporations, or individuals ; 
and no longer than the last session the whole opposition voted 
fur a project of distribution amongst a few of the States—a pro- 
ject made worse by @ Colorable pretence of compensation. In 
certain conditions of the Treasury, therefore, I would not hesi- 
tate to vote for the distribution of the proceeds. I have already 
done so, with four-fifths of the whole Senate, when we passed 
the deposite law. But the question, coming up in the actual 
condition of the country, is presented in an altogeiher dif- 
ferent aspect, on which I propose toexpress myself fully here- 
alter. 

in the mean time we are called upon to consider the policy 
and propriety of connecting the repeal of the distribution act 
with the measure now under consideration. Is it wise to amend 
the loan bill by the adoption of this proposition? Is it safe? 1 
think get, Mr. President. I fear--indeed, I have little doubt 
that you would defeatthe loan bill by connecting this project 
with it. 1 have sufficiently stated (what all admit) that the 
evils to be remedied by this bill are of the most pressing ex- 
igency, by the universal Consent of every man in Congress, by 
the evidences which are crowding upon us, by the uncontrolla- 

ble indignation of the people. This matter has already been 
postponed too long. I feel in my own bosom, what I have no 
doubt is shared by every man in the country, that the neglect of 
its honor, and the forgetfulness of its interests, amidst angry 
contentions and ee have impaired the sentiment of 
patriousm which, in Republics, springs froma just pride of citi- 
zenship, inthe honor of the Commonwealth. it isin some sort 
as if we had been disgraced in the field of battle, and we feel 
ourselves called upon rather to retrieve than to rejoice in our 
country. This must be done at ence; and ifnot in the ver 
best way that might, in the best way that can, be effected. ‘| 
do not believe that this bill, with the amendment Proposed 
could be passed through the other House; at all events, it wouk 
be subjected to months of delay. This we all know: and, for 
one, I. am not possessed of that romantic notion of insisting upon 
the inpracucable to the sacrifice of the public weal. If Lcan- 
not get the beat, I am willing to take the good. All human af. 
fairs are matters of Compromise and concession: the beau ideal 
dees not belong to politics. We are statesmen, and not polem- 
ics. You are aware, sir, that such a proposition as that now 
submitted by the Senator from Mississippi has been already re- 
jected in the other Plouse, in various forms; and that when it 
came there by a special and most earnest message from the 
President, it was swept out by a whirlwind. 


Icannot, therefore, sir, think it prudent or wise to send this 
bill back with such an encumbrance—a weight which, we 
know, willswamp it in that tempestuous sea. I have not the 
elightest doubt that this amendment would be fata! to the bill : 
to vote it in, would be equivalent to stopping the supplies. Are 

entiemen prepared for this? Are they to postpone 
the supplies a moment — what is utely necessary? 
This may be an agreeable Spectacle to those who love their par- 
ty more than their country : the idea is not pleasantto me. 1 
am diaposed to do what I can. Iamsure that neither the mover 
of the amendment nor the Senator from Virginia desires such a 
result; and yet it is inevitable if they succeed. 
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to establish a high ratio, and to limit or reduce 
number of the body. The nature of the day 
here, then, is organic and fundamental, not |e i 
tiveand temporary. It is to impose a constityy; ‘ 
on the House, not to provide a law for it, |; ig 
govern its character forever, not to compose jt - 
ten years. The debate is of this character. 

r. B. did not consider this to be the proper bag 
ness of the Senate. Its aid was wanting in ma ‘ 
aten years’ law—not in imposing a constitytigy 
If the House needed a fundamental regulatio, 
control] its character in future, the House, for ise 
would be the best judge of what so much concer 
itself; and it would be sufficient for the Senate, 
aid in perfecting its regulation. But, in this ea 


(Mr. WaLKeR asked, across the chamber, it the President, 
by his message, desired to stop the supplies. ] ; 

Mr. Pagston. No, sir; notatall. The President believed 
with the honorable gentleman and with me, that the proceeds 
of the public lands should be resumed, and, in a just exercise of 
his constitutional power, sent a message to the House recom 
mending it. I wish the House had concurred with him, and 
sent us the bill with this provision in it. I would have voted 
for it most heartily. It is precisely because the President’s 
message failed of its effect in the other House by sucha signal 
majority—indicating beyond all doubt the fixed determination 
of the House—it is precisely for this reason, sir, that 1 vote 
against it now. 

The Senator puts a question to me asto the wishes of the 
Executuve Department: let me put one to him. Does he sup- 
pose that the Executive would prefer no loan bill to a loan bill 
without thisamendment? If itdo, its wisdom and patriousm 
are behind thatof my honorable friend from Virginia, for he has 
declared that he will vote for this bill with or without the amend- 

























ment; and so willl. The gentlemen on the opposition side the Senate is not only taking the lead of the House 
will not vote for it with or without theamendment. The ques- but reversing its decision! The House has j 
tion as to the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands : 


cussed all these points—the advantages and djs 
vantages of large and small bodies—the good ayj 
the evil of all ratios, from 50,000 to 100, ; 
after ample debate, has decided in favor of an ay 

le body. All the high ratios now put before 

iave been passed upon by the House; they have g 
been rejected, and rejected with a view to increas 
the present number of the body; and now we taka 
up these rejected ratios, and press for their adoption 
with a view to counteract the policy of ths 
House, and to diminish, instead of increase, the 
number of the body. All this Mr. B. thought 
be uncalled for and objectionable. It was som 
thing like assuming a guardianship over the Hous 
—taking care of it—and saving it {tom itself. (ep 
tainly the Senate had a part to act in settling the 
numbers of the House; but it was from ten year 
to ten years, and not for perpetuity. It was in pr 
viding law, and not constitution for it; it was jp 
perfecting the details, and carrying out the genera 
design of the bill which the House might sen 
with a view to the convenient transaction of bug, 
ness for ten years to come; and not in rubbing ox 
the bill of the House—making a blank of it; anj 
then substituting another, with a view to chany 
the character of the body, and to impress a new 
character upon it in all time to come. Mr. B.} 
lieved it to be as fruitless as unwise in the Sena 
to undertake this work. It was a task in whichi 
could not succeed against the will of the Hous, 
The Senate must go to the wallif it engaged inthe 
contest. It could not push a disagreement tothe 
loss of the bill. "That would be the loss of the peo. 
ple’s representation—a dissolution of the Congres 
—and involve a responsibility which the Senate 
could not take 


But the question being made, and the argument, 
the propositions, and the votes having all taken the 
aspect of a constitutional provision with a view \ 
the permanent character of the House, and the al. 
ternatives being presented between a large anda 
small body, I am free (said Mr. B.) to avow myself 
in favor of the large one. I am for a numerow 
representation in the popular branch of the Legis 
lature; and that for many, and; to my mind, mos 
cogent reasons. Liberty is safest in a numerous 
body. ‘The majority of a small body may be gain- 
ed over by seduction or intrigue, or be overpowered 
by terror, when a larger number would have resis- 
edall. ‘This is reason, and history confirms it. A 
full Parliament of five hundred members made 
head against the tyrannies of Charles the First: a 
rump Parliament of one hundred were called bari 
names to their faces, seized by the nape of theit 
necks, and turned out of doors by Cromwell. The 
Council of Ancients betrayed France into the 
hands of Bonaparte: the Council of Five Hundred 
would have savedit. He gained over a majority 
of the small body, which gave him the commani 
of the armed force, and charged him with th 
execution of the decree for transferring the two 
councils to St. Cloud. He could not gain a major 
ty of the large body, which denounced and resisted 
him, and would have outlawed and killed himil 
the soldiery had not been called in. In our om 
country, all the measures to which history basa 
signed the cheracter of corruption—I speak of long 
past measures, not to be invidious—the assumptct 
of the State debts, the funding the soldiers’ certif- 
cates, and even the fixing the site of this capital- 
all were accomplished in small bodies. Andnow, 
our own day, we haveall seen that it is in the smaller 
branches of the different Legislatures that the cot 
verts are made which the interests of banks, cor 
porations, and speculators require. The smallet 
the body, the more accessible to the influences of se 
duction and intrigue. An artful man, even 
out patronage, may secure a clique in a small body, 


wil! present itself in various shapes in the progress of the ses- 
sion, when we shall have an opportunity of tryivg ourstrength. 
When that occasion presents itself, I shall be compelled most 
painfully vo differ with my friends on this side of the House. It 
will be in obedience to the deepest and mostsolemn convictions 
of my deliberate judgment, and I shall perform my duty. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has urged against my friend 
from Virginia, (Mr. Arcuer,) with whom [ find myself in the 
same category, theinconsistency of voting the other day for his 
amendment, when offered to Mr. Clay’s resolutions, and voting 
against it now, when offered as an amendment to the loan bill. 
It was for the very reason that (hen it was an amendment to 
Mr. Clay’s resolutions, and nov itis an amendment to the loan 
bi'l. The stating of the case shows the difference—the propoai- 
uion is now abstract, but in a difficult and dangerous concrete, 
and must be considered under all the circumstances with which 
itisimplicated. We are called upon to vote as statesmen, not 
as casuits. Would the Senator himself feel authorized to vote 
for this amendment, if appended to any bill, howsoever for- 
eign toits nature? Still less can we vote for it, when we regard 
itas absolutely destructive of the object contemplated by the 
bill. Butthis isa small matter, sir; it has only an individual 
application. If I evershall have disgraced myself, by submit. 
ting to be dragged through all the tortuosities and circumvolu- 
tions of oblique and selfish politics, I then may become alarm- 
edatacharge of inconsistency, and be put upon the necessity 
of “defining my position.” Itis “conscience alone that makes 
cowards of us al}.” 

A serious objection has been taken to that feature of this bill 
which provides for the sale of stock at what it will bring; and 
it is urged that it would be better to leave the discretion in re- 
gard to the rate of interest than in regard to the price of stock. 
I can see no difference; it only varies the terms of the calcula- 
tion to be made by those who will subscribe for it. This ob- 
jection implies an entire disparagement of the commonest sa- 
gacity on the part of capitalists; although, for other purposes, 
gentlemen have vaunted it so much. He who desires to sell 
his money, either for so much interest, or for eo much stock, 
can fix his price by a very simple equation. If his object be to 
obtain seven per cent. for his money, he takes your stock at a 
rate which will produce it. If his ebject be to get your stock 
at ninety-five in a hundred dollars, he estimates the interest 
that will fix it at that. There is no reasonable doubt enter- 
tained but that this stock will be taken from ninety to par. A 
proper discretion is given tothe Secretary to dispose of it in 
such sums, redeemable at such times as he may think best, ac- 
cording to the state of the market. The danger of combina- 
tions amongst capitalists is the same in regard to either plan. 
It can only be avoided by the discretion and ability of the agent, 
but can hardly exist when the sphere of his action is Europe 
and America, However that may be, I repeat it, that, to all 
practical effect, there is a difference between a sale of stock at 
what it will bring in the hundred, and the sale of the same 
stock at the interest for which it will be taken, 

Upon the whole, Mr. President, seeing no substantial objec- 
tion to the bill as it has come from the House, and knowing 
thatthe amendment proposed would defeat its passage, I shall 
vote in such a way as to preserve itin its present shape. It is 
pertecsiy clear that the opposition will vote for it in no shape 
which the wit of mancan devise. We must not expect any 
assistance from that quarter, in raising any supplies, under any 
circumstances. The Government must be carried on in spite 
of them, and upon the Whigs is the responsibility. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In Senate, Friday, May 27, 1842—On the appor- 
tionment bill. 

Mr. BENTON said the turn which this debate 
had taken was organic and fundamental. It went 
to the constitution of the House of Representatives. 
The permanent character, and not the temporary 
composition of that body, was the point discussed. 
It was not what would be a proper number of mem- 
bers of the House for ten years to come, but what 
would be the proper number for it in all time to 
come. That was the question agitated. A high 
or a low number was the question—a numerous 
or a small body was the point; and this, with ref- 
erence to the lasting composition and character of 
the body, as constituted upon a broad or upon a 
narrow foundation. The arguments used. were 
those which belonged to an organic body—to a 
convention framing a constitution for the House— 
and taking into consideration all the circumstances 
which should govern a permanent decision. To 
fix boundaries to the future growth ofthe House— 
to impress upon it a specific character, which it 
should wear forever--such was the character of 
the debate, and such the object of the propositions 
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#hich miay lead or frustrate important measures: a 
designing President may gain a majority in a small 
‘by the seductions of patronage, and then give 
what laws he pleases to the country. The security 
inst these dangers is a numerous body—a body 
wo large to be managed by intrigue, or to be gain- 
ed over by patronage. 

[hold a large body to be necessary to the safety 
of liberty and the purity of legislation; and where 
shal! we find such a body in our federal ferm cf 
Government, if nctin the House of Representa- 
ives? All the rest is fixed, irrevocably fixed, on 
the monarchic and oligarchie principle of units or 
small bodies. ‘The executive pcwer is in one man: 
the supreme judicial power is in nine men: the 
half of the law-making, treaty-making, and im- 
peaching power is in fifty-two men—that is to say, 
i the Senate, which can never exceed two for 
each State. Here, then, is the whole executive, 


wer in the hands of little more than half a hun- 
dred men—and these far removed from the people, 
indirectly elected by them in some instances, and 
not at all in others; and all holding by long tenures; 
some by life, some for six years, one only as short 
as four. In all conscience, these bodies are all 
smal] enough! and must the only reniaining body— 
the House of Representatives, the immediate and 
responsible organ of the people—the only one which 
can become numerous, and which the Constitution 
intended to be numerous—shall it also be subjected 
to the monarchic or oligarchic principle, and be re- 
duced in numbers until it is reduced to order and 
decorum? 

Lhold a numerous House to be necessary to the 
representation of the people—that without it there 
wil! be no popular representation. What is or is 
not numerous, is a relative, and nota positive term. 
I depends not upon an abstraction, but upon its ap- 
plication to population and to territory. Three hun- 
dred would be a numerous representation for a 
smal! State and a handful of people. It would not 
be numerous for a republic, or an empire, measur- 
ing two thousand miles across, possessing seventeen 
millions of people now, and to possess twenty-four 
millions before another apportionment can be made. 
So far from being numerous in reference to such 
objects, I pronounce three hundred members to be an 
inadequate and s'inted representation, incapable of 
that close and intimate connexion with the people 
which their safety, welfare, and interest require, and 
which they can have in no part of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, if they do not find it in the representative 
branch. Itisonly one member for every 50,000 
souls, and these in many instances dispersed over 
some hundred miles of territory, where they would 
stand but little chance to see or converse with their 
Representative once or twice in the year. In 
stead of three hundred members, I should have 
preferred four; and thus got the Representative 
and the constituent brought closer together, and 
made more intimately acquainted with each other. 
Instead of this, the proposition is to diminish—to 
bring down the number of the House to some two 
hundred—and to expand the constituency to some 
seventy or eighty thousand souls; and thus to in- 
crease the distance, already@too great, between the 
Representative and the mass of his constituents. 
All this, in my opinion, is a great mistake. It is 
mistaking the genius of our Government—that part 
of its genius which requires one branch, and but 
one branch of the Government, to be a popular as- 
sembly. ‘The House was to be a represeniation of 
the people—the place where their individual, as 
well as their collective rights and interests, are to 
be represented; the place where all could have an 
acquaintance, or a friend, in the person of their 
own Representative. I repeat it: the Constitution 
intended the House to be a popular assembly; and 
We counteract that intention, and propose to reduce 
it toa small deliberative body. The Constitution 
intended the representation to be full—to be an 
epilome of the people—an abstract from the whole 
mass of the population, in which all classes should 
find themselves duly represented. How is this to 
be done, if the places are made few and distant— 
one to seventy or eighty thousand--so as caly to be 
captured by professional pre-eminence or mercan- 
tile wealth?’ The bringing forward young men, 
who could not otherwise find a place, is another 
advantage of a numerous representation; and this 
is @ public as well asa private advantage. It in- 
creases the quantity of business-talent in the House, 
= a place to the young, without displacing 
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Apportionment Bill—Mr. Benton. 


The advantages of a numerous House of Repre- 
sentatives are vital. They go to the safety of lib- 
erty, the purity of legislation, and the preserVation 
of the popular branch of our Government. Com- 
pared to these, what are the objections? Trifles, 
which should not weigh a feather in the scale! It 
is objected that a numerous House will be disorderly 
and impracticable; that it will wrangle and donoth- 
ing; and the example of the last ten or a dozen 
years is quoted as a proof of the assumption. Ad- 
mitting there has been more excitement in that 
House in the last ten years, when it contained 240 
members, than in the previous ten years, when it 
contained 212: admitting this, and what does it prove? 
Does it prove that the increased violence was the ef- 
fect of the increased numbers? By no means. But 
the contrary. For the violences complained of take 
place just as often inan empty House asa full one!— 
just as often in a bare quorum of 120, as in a full 
meeting of 240. This, every body knows; and fit 
explodes the idea that the character of the House 
is a question of numbers—a problem in arith- 
metic—to be settled by the solution of a mathe- 
matical proposition. Give the gentlemen who go 
for a smal] House their beau ideal of its com- 
position—a maximum of 200 members: give them 
this, and we will show them that all they com- 
plain of in a legal House of 240 has taken 
place in an actual House of 200, and less. No, 
sir, no! This is nota question ef mathematics, 
but of times and feelings—excited times and 
animated feelings—growing out of the contests 
for party supremacy, which have raged for the last 
ten or a dozen years. In the tranquil days of Mr, 
Monroe, so much vaunted as the effect of a House 
of 210, there was no party question. I! was, what 
was then called, the era of good feelings; and un- 
der its influence, party spirit, party lines, party 
names, and party principles were all forgotten. The 
election of President in the House of Representa- 
tives in 1825, revived the principles, and with 
them the names and passions of parties; and the 
contest then began, and raged on, increasing in 
violence, till the election of 1840, when it attained 
its acme, exploded, and fell. Partv-spirit is now 
subsiding. Every one feels it. We feel it here. 
We see it in the House. We see it all over the 
country. If Congress has been excited the last 
ten or a dozen years, so has been the country; and 
you had as well make it an argument against an 
increased population as against an increased rep- 
resentation. But the factis, that increased num- 
bers have had nothingto do with this excitement in 
either case. It grew out of the times—out of the 
state of parties—out of the contests for supremacy— 
and is now subsiding. 

The objection to a numerous House is not only 
unfortunate in its substance, but in the very terms 
in which itis made. It happens to be the same 
objection, and urged in the same terms, which the 
enemies of popular government have always used. 
It is a misfortune that American legislators, who 
are really friends to popular government, should 
fall into monarchical objections to its vital feature. 
I have already reminded you that Bonaparte was 
able to seduce and to obtain fatal and treacherous 
decrees from the majority in the Council of An- 
cients, and that he could obtain no such majority 
in the Council of Five Hundred. Their numbers 
were too great for intrigue, seduction, or terror, 
The armed force obtained from the smaller branch 
had to be applied to the larger one. The conqueror 
remembered this when he was remodelling the 
government, and would have no more bodies of 
500 men. The new authorities were constituted 
upon a smaller scale; but they were still too large. 

hey made speeches, delayed measures, and 
were unmanageable. The First Consul de- 
termined to eliminate them, and did so;: and 
here are his reasons for it. I quote from the 
History of the Consulate by Thibaudeau. “Ii n’est 

nécessaire d’avoir cent hommes pour disculer des 
lois. Ils bavardent sans rien faire. Il faut organiser 
la constitution @ ce quele Gouvernement marche.” 
(“The Engish of that,” exclaimed several members.) 
The English of it isthis: It is not necessary to have 
a hundred mento discuss laws. They babble and 
do nothing. The constitution must be so organized 
that the Government may march. And the constitu- 
tion was so organized, and the Government did 
march. The Senate, the legislative body, and the 
tribunate were eliminated. They were reduced 
to small bodies. Babbling no longer annoyed the 
First Consul—delays no longer impeded his meas- 
ures—opposition no longer checked his course— 
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the grenadier charge was no longer wanting to 
overturn refractory authorities. Decrees obtained 
from small and subservient bodies changed the ten- 
years consul into consul for i:fe—the consul for 
life into emperor for life, with hereditary sueces- 
sion. These small bodies became the instruments 
of subverting the public liberties. It was their 
decrees, and not the army, which did the mischief; 
and this every one may see who will read the mag- 
nificent historical works now issuing from the 
French press. 

Mr, B. knew that these examples were consider- 
ed foreign, and having no application to ourselves; 
but this was a mistake. Human nature was the 
same on both sides of the Atlantic; and an Ameri- 
can President who should choose to exert his patron- 
age upon a small body of legislators, might make 
fearful havoc of their independence. He depreca- 
ted a small House of Representatives, and said it 
could not be reduced low enough to meet the ideas 
of gentlemen without ceasing to be a representa- 
tive body. Bring it down to the point of a quiet 
deliberative council, and it would cease to be a 
ular institution, The vitality, as well as the num- 
bers, would be gone. Besides, there was no point 
of numbers so small as to exclude dissension, and 
silence the passions. He remembered to have read 
of many duels, spittings, and fightings in Congress 
thirty and forty years ago, when the numbers were 
less than gentlemen now take for their standard of 
decorum. Decorum was a good thing, but liberty 
was better. Decency of language and manners was 
very becoming, but the purity of legislation was 
far more essential. Numbers are necessary to lib- 
erty and to pure legislation; and if some violence 
or excitement attend numbers, what is it but the 
incident to the principal? what is it but the natural 
effect of free and popular government? A regard 
to decorum iscommendable, but it nrust not be made 
the absorbing and overruling consideration. Clean- 
dressed }ittle children, always without a speck on 
their clothes, are very pretty to look upon; but the 
mother who will not let the children play in the 
yard or garden, for fear of dirtying their clothes, 
acts a very unwise part. She saves the clothes, and 
loses the body of the child. It keeps clean, but dies 
for wantof action. So of legislative bodies. Re- 
duce them to the decorum of small bodies, and they 


die. For all the purposes of free government, they 
die. 
I hold the present number of the House to be the 


most unsuitable that could be adopted. It is tog 
large to be governed by rules, and too small to gov- 
ern itself by its own irregular power. The irregu- 
jar power of all public bodies is their security 
against disorder, and the interruption of business. 
When amember, from perversily, passion, egotism, 
resentment, or any other cause, becomes a nuisance 
to the House, and an obstruction to the transaction 
of business, the true remedy is to assail him with 
more noise than he assails the House. This is the 
true remedy, and itis the parliamentary remedy, 
recognised in all books upon the subject. But it 
requires numbers to do this. The body must be 
large—say three or four hundred—to furnish the 
forty or fifty operatives who are thus to restrain an 
obstreperous and refractory speaker. There is no 
danger of the abuse of this power. Every member 
will be heard, as long as he gives either informa- 
tion or pleasure to the House. The plainest speaker 
will be heard, as long as he has any thing new or 
pertinent to say. Nosuch speaker ever was stop- 
ped, or ever will be ; and that is a full answer to 
the fear of abuse from the irregular exercise of the 
power of the House. 


The tempestuous nights of the British House of 
Commons have been mentioned as proofs of the 
disorderly conduct of large bodies; but there is no 
analogy between that House and ours, The mem- 
bers of the British Parliament receive no pay, and 
give no regular attendance. Forty make a quo- 
rum of the House, and one or two hundred trans- 
act the ordinary business of the body. The mass 
of the six hundred and fifiy are at home until sum- 
moned by their leaders to come up to divide on 
some great question. They come to vote—not to 
speak, or hear. They eat and drink all night, and 
eall for the question, that they may go home next 
morning. undreds of them never enter the 
House, but to shout for their party, and call for the 
question. This isno example forus. We are paid 
by the day, and attend by the day; and our homes 
are so distant that few of us could go home if we 
would. Better look elsewhere for examples more 
analogous—to Massachusetts, where five hundred 
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members now sit inone House, and where seven 
hundred and fifty sat before the separation from 
Maine; and where the order, the decorum, the 
transaction, and the despatch of business are as emi- 
nent as the most fastidious could desire. 

Mr. B. would support the decision of the House 
in favor of increased numbers; but he preferred 
four hundred, and hoped it would attain it at the 
census of 1850, All the framers of the Constitu- 
tion— Washington, Hamilton, Madison—were in 
favor of a large House. Mr. Madison looked for- 
ward to four hundred, although Louisiana was not 
then acquired. As a mere legislative assembly, he 
(Mr. 5.) had shown that the House ought ig be 
numerous: he now had to look at it under another 
aspect—that of an electoral college for the choice 
of a President of the United States. This was a 
contingent faculty, bat one which had already been 
twice called into action, and on both occasions had 
filled the country with discontent, and brought the 
character of the House into question. Why? Be- 
cause of the small numbers of the House! because 
a single member, or a majority of one in a repre- 
sentation of three, five, or ten, disposed of the vote 
of the whole State. As an electoral college, the 
House was too small. No State should be left to 
its proportion of two or three hundred votes: the 
double of that number would be far safer; and this 
consideration should have the greater weight at this 
lime, as, from the extent of our territory, the in- 
creas® of population, and the consequent multipli- 
cation of distinguished characters, concentration of 
public opinion upon any one would become more 
difficult in time to come, and the election of Presi- 
dent more frequently devolve upon the House. As 
ihe popular branch of the Government, the repre- 
sentative of the people, the holder of the purse- 
strings of the nation, (for it alone had the power of 
originating moyey-bills,)and as the ultimate arbiter 
of the presidential election, the House of Repre- 
sentatives should be conspicuous and powerful—a 
planet of the first magnitude in our political firma- 
ment; and, to make it so, it should be numerous, 
vehement, and active. 








SPEECH OF MR. RAYNER, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
In the House of Representatives, March 28, 1842— 


On the bill proposing to amend the loan bill of 
the last session. 


The bill proposing to extend the time for the redemption of 
the loan authorized at the last session to twenty years, being 
under consideration; Mr. Wise having inoved an amendment, 
proposing to pledge the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
fur the redemption of the stock, whenever it shall fall beiow 
par; and the debate having taken a wide range, of a party char- 
acter— 

Mr. RAYNER said he had never made a mere party speech 
in that [louse since he first had the honor of a seatin it. Al- 
though he had never encouraged or participated in a partisan 
discussion there, yet he now found himself reluctantly com- 
pelled to engage in it. He wished to state distinctly, in the 
outset, that he rose not for the purpose of atiack, but of defence 
A war of extermination had been declared by the “ peculiar 
friends” of the acting President against the policy and princi- 
ples of the Whig party—a violent and unprovoked attack had 
been made against those who signed the Whig manifesto of 
the last seasion, of whom he had the honor to be one. He 
then felt called on by the first great law of nature—self-preser- 
vation—to speak in hisown defence, and to repel the attack, 
aud hurl back the charges in the same spirit in which they were 
made. 

Mr. R. said he would remark that, as much as he deprecated 
party disputations on great questions of public policy, yet he 
was free to confess that, on the present occasion, he could not 
say he regretied the debate had taken the wide range it had. 
He thought the times required it—the feeling of the country 
demanded tt—the relations existing between the Legislative and 
Executive departments of the Government rendered it not only 
necessary, but any longer inevitable. 

Reaily, (said Mr. R.,) parties are in a most strange and anom- 
alous position. For the first time in the history of the Govern- 
ment, we find a set of men in power, for whose course of policy 
neither of the great parties of the countty will confess them- 
selves responsible; who have disappointed and defeated ali the 
fond hopes of those whose labors for years at Jength brought 
them ito power; and who, after having been successfully 
moved to the accomplishment of a Certain object by those who 
had so long reviled them, now find that their pew allies are un- 
willing to take the responsibility of defending their policy. 
Really, the vengeance of Heaven seems to have fallen on the 
Whig party. Ah! gentlemen need not laugh. We are told by 
the best of books, “that the Lord chasteneth those whom he 
loveth.” Whether our present difficulties are owing to this, 
or it is a punishment inflicted on the nation for its sins, I know 
not, Yes, we are'truly unfortunate. With a majority in both 
liouses of Congress, we are looked on as accountable for the 
legislative action of the Gevernment. With an Executive of 
our own chovsing, we are thwarted at every movement by his 
o duracy and selfishness; and are daily taunted with having 
elected such aman, whilst he is hugging to his bosom and be- 
stowing his confidence on the very men who thus taunt and re- 
viieus. Whilst national pride and patriotiam admonish us that 
ce honor and faith of the nation must be sustained, we are held 
responsible for the conduct of those who are united with our 


caemies in doing every thing in their power to dishopor the 
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credit of the country, and to stop the wheels of Government. 
Whilst we are endeavoring to co-operate with the acting Presi- 
dent to save the couutry from disgrace and ruin, we meet with 
revilings from those who share his confidence. Whilst we ask 
for and conform to the advice of one of his Cabinet advisers, as 
to the best means of relieving the embarrasements of the 
Treasury, we meet with deadly opposition from his “peculiar 
friends.” 

1 never entertained much favor for the self-styled Democratic 

party ; and, since their coalition with the present Executive, I 
1ave geen more to condemn in them than I ever expected to see. 
For an honest difference of opinion IT have never found fault 
with them. For their rigid and inflexible devouon to their 
cause, | have admired them. 
many of them, I have esteemed them. But for their heart- 
lessness, their disingenuousness, their illiberality in regard to 
the present position of parties, they deserve the condemnation 
of the people of this country. They are daily taunting us with 
the weakness and imbecility of the Executive, while they know 
that that same Executive is biassed and influenced by their coun- 
sels. They are continually chuckling at the breach between 
the Whig party and the Executive, when they know that, by 
their flattering and cajoling, they have seduced him from his 
allegiance to the principles that brought him into power. They 
are constantly reminding us of our pledges to restore the cur- 
rency andthe finances of the country to a healthy state, when 
they well know that our inability to do so is owing {0 the obsta- 
cles thrown in our way by the acting President; and this, too, 
the workings of the very poison they have instilled into his heart 
against us. 

Sir, is thisa mere picture of fancy? Is it not sustained by 
facts} Who have had the ear and enjoyed the confidence of the 
acting President ever since the introduction of the first bank 
bill of the last session? The Democrats, as they call them- 
selves. Who fawn and flatter around him at his levees, and on 
state occasions? Who praised and applauded his Roman firm- 
ness, as they called it, in vetoing the two bank bills of the last 
session, while a suffering country was crying for relief? The 
Democrats. Who went up in solid column to congratulate 
him upon that act that caused the tried friends who had elected 
lim to hang their headsin shame and sorrow? Who pander to 
his hatred and prejudice in abusing the great statesman of the 
West? Who, sir, who but the Democrats? And yet, when a 
proposition is made here to vote the ways and means to carry 
on the Government, we see those same men, who have seduced 
him, and now possess his confidence, opposing it, might and 
main. Yet they are not thrust off, but hugged still closer to his 
bosom. Letthe proposition be made to increase the duties on 
imports, for the purpuse of defraying the necessary expenses 
of his own administration, and the alarm cry is at 0\ce raised 
that the Whigs are for reviving the high tariff of 1828. Wit- 
ness (heir course On the revenue bill of the last session. Let 
the proposition be made to repair our fortifications, and place 
the country in a state of defence, in order to enable this very 
Administration to sustain their own honor, and the honor of the 
nation, in case of war; and immediately we hear the charge, 
from these vew allies of the Executive and his “peculiar 
friends,” of Whig extravagance and high taxes. Witness 
their course on the fortification bill of the last session. Wi at is 
their conduct in regard to the bill now under consideration? 
The Secretary of the Treasury—yes, John Tyler’s own chosen 
Secretary—recommends, on his official responsibility, that the 


uncertainty about getting money at par requires the passage of | 


an amendment to provide for the contingency of not being able 
to get it atpar. The Committee of Ways and Means, suppos- 
ing thathis position better enables him to become acquainted 
with the condition of the money market, adopt his suggestion. 
And yet what do we see? Tie very party which has seduced 
John Tyler, united with his “peculiar friends,” exclaiming 
against what they call the disgrace of hawking the public credit 
on ’change. 

Sir, was such a state of things ever witnessed before? The 
Whig party endeavoring to prop up the credit of John Tyler’s 
adminisiration. and yet they are visited with the hatred and dis- 
trust of both him and hisallies! Te Locofocos, united with 
the ‘peculiar friends,’ doing every thing to thwart and embar- 
rass it; and yet they are taken into his councils, and receive his 
friendship! It is right that this state of things should be ex- 

used to the country. Forbearance on the part of the Whigs 

as ceased (o be a virtue, Other counsels than mine have pre- 
vailed, or “the flag of disunion” between John Tyler and the 
Whig party (to use the language ef Mr. Secretary Upshur) 
would have been “run up” long ago. Lhave long thought that 
it was not only the interest, but the duty of the Whig party, to 
declare to the world, from this floor, a thoreugh severance from 
the present acting President of the United States. It is their 
duty, inasmuch as there is a moral obligation resting on ail men 
who act on the high ground of principle and honor, to hold up 
duplicity and treachery to public opprobrium and scorn. It is 
their interest, inasmuchas we are considered by the great mass 
of the people, who have not an opportunity of observing the 
under-currents in motion here, assomewhat identified with John 
Tyler, and responsible for his administration. We have been 
losing, we are losing, and we shall continue to lose, the confi- 
dence of the people, so long as we seem, by our silence, to sus- 
tain a man who has allied himself to the bitter opponents of 
those who elected him—those who are laughing with delight at 
his efforts to embarrass and distract us. 


I, for one, am tired of the present state of things. The fur. 
ther forbearance of the Whig party will work their ruin. The 
long-cherished principles of that party are not the principles of 
John Tyler. If f am mistaken in this—if the Whig party 
are to abandon the principles for which they so long fought, and 
with which they so gloriously conquered—if power and patron- 
age are to seduce them from their allegiance to their country— 
if they are to lose sight of the polar star of patriotism by which 
they have been so long guided, tv follow the jack-o’-lantern 
light of a political pigmy—if this great and mighty party is to 
become merged in a mere junto of Virginia politicians—l, for 
one, wish to knowit. If this is to be the consummation of the 
Whig premises, Whig hopes, and Whig prospects, I wish tu 


. know it as soon as possible, that I may take leave of that party 


forever. I may be asked, Where will Igo? I will notgo to 
the Loco-focos, for there I should expect to meet John ‘Tyler 
again. I will go first to my constituents, and tell them that the 
hope of our country’s deliverance is past; that the anger of 
Heaven, followed by the treachery of man, has biasted all our 
prospects, and destroyed the fruits of twelve long years of toil; 
that virtue and patriotism have been unable to resist the on- 
ward march of faction and corruption; that the stern political 
honesty, and bold resistance to tyranny, which we inherited 


For the private virtues of 
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from our fathers, have yielded to the lures and temptati 
power; and that, if they wish me to represent them | 
mustcome here free from ail ties or connections with aby 
but prepared to make war on the corruptions of ali, wy, 


of 
Onger, | 


1 do noi say this, however, in the language of 
do not believe the time has yet come for me to take this 
she Whig party yet exists; although its efforts may be Blep, 
lyzed by the opiates of Executive patronage, and jis rd 
weakened by misfortune aud treason. Although disappee 
mentand disaster may have damped our ardor, yet the just 
of ourcause must urge us onward. Although there ma ‘he 
some among us who bow down before patronage and es 
with the idolatry of Eastern superstition, yet there are thousane 
and hundreds of thousands in whose bosoms burn the 
fires which lit up our country’s altars in the ever-memorab 

\ 4 . le 
contest of 1840, i here is, I feel sure, yet virtue enough left 
save the country, Bat toact efliciently, it appears to me the 
we should act promptly and energetically. We must dray 
distincuy the line of demarcation between our friends and 2 
enemies—between the stern and uncompromising votaries of 
principles and the fawning sycophants of power. We tug 
shake off the incubus ef pretended friends, who, like a h 
rosy, are contaminating our political existence, We mys » 
longer be hel.| responsible for the acuon of these who reject oy; 
proffered aid, when they are beset with difficulty and embar 
rassment. We must no longer parley with treason, whilst it i 
executing the contract to deliver us into the power of Our bit. 
terest enemies. Letus either disband, and every one “save 
himself who can;” or let us make ‘‘war to the knife, and the 
knife tothe hilt.” Let us either inscribe our principles on oyr 
banner, and raise that banner aloft to the breeze; or let us quiet- 
ly foid our arms, and submit our necks to the yoke of bondage, 
Let us either appeal to that gallant band who marched on ig 
victory and to glory in 1840; or let us declare to them from this 
hal! that resistance is vain, and that we are fit only to be slaves 
But, sir, for God’s sake, for our country’s sake, for the sake of 
those same gajlant comrades, let it never be told by history to 
our posterity, that this great and gloriousand triumphant par. 
ty, imbodying so much of patriotism, of intellect, of public yir. 
tue and private honor, was humbled, discomtited, and disband. 
ed, without making an effort worthy their former glory. If we 
must fall, let it be in glorious warfare, with our armor on, and 
our swords in our hands. Never let it be said that we have be. 
come panic-stricken by misfortune; that we have submitted ig. 
nobly to treachery and duplicity; that our honor, our glory 
and the fruits of our triumph have been filched from us by 
corruption, fraud, and cunning. And if there be any in our 
ranks who will cry er when there is none; who cannot 
withstand the blandishments of power; who are willing to har. 
ter the honor of their country for the crumbs which fall from 
the table of Executive patronage;— if there be any such, let them 
go over tothe enemy at once, and uo longer retard our prog: 
ress, Or repress our exertions. 

The gendeman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] has given us the 
second edition of the policy and principles of John Tyler’s ad- 
ministration, as expounded by its organs of the “corporal’s 
guard.” Like the first, by the gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. 
Prorrit,} it consisted mainly of attacks upon the Whig party; 
denunciation of Henry Clay—the same autobiography and 
self adulation, which have been sv ofien inflicted on this House, 
Both of those gentlemen went out of their way to make a 
wanton and unprovoked attack upon those who signed the 
Whig manifesto, issued at the close of the last session. The 
gentieman from Virginia dealt in a strain of exceeding severity 
towards that manifesto and its authors. Ido not suppose hein- 
tended any thing personally offensive, and therefore I do not 
wish tu be considered as intending any thing personally offen. 
sive towards him or any one else, He certainly went, however, 
to the utmost limit of parliamentary severity; and in the same 
spirit and to the same extent, I intend to reply. Why should 
the gentlemen from Virginia and Indiana have thus travelled 
out of their ~~ to make this attack against those, not one of 
whoin have iadulged in party crimination in this debate; no 
one of whom have given them any cause of provocation; but 
who acted under a high sense of duty to tLeir constituents and 
their country, and who only exercised a privilege granted to the 
humblest citizen in the land? Have those gentlemen not yet 
found out that abuse and denunciation, although they may 
gratify personal or party malignity for the time, yet are not the 
weapons with which truth and argumentare to be successfully 
combated?) Why, sir, reproaches and revilings require no ef- 
fort of the intellect: they are the weapons with which ignorance 
and vice contend; they always have been, and always will be, 
the common property of the reckless and vulgar. The serpent 
that crawls upon the ae can hiss; the toad can spit i's ven- 
om at the unoffending r-by; the demons can rave and 
curse and gnash their teeth at the angels; but, thank God, they 
cannot drag them down to their own dungeon depths of misery 
and pain. Now, sir, let it be recollected by this House and this 
country that, notwithstanding all the denuncia‘ion of those gen: 
ulemen against this manifesto and its authors, they did not at- 
tempt to take issue, except upon One single statement, as (08 
matter of fact which that manifesto contained. Their assaults 
upon it consisted, in the main, of mere vague and 
charges. The statement to which I allude, and to which the 
gentleman from Virginia took exception, was, that it was adopted 
unanimously by the meeting which authorized us to issue It 
Andso it was. If there were any who were opposed to it, they 
let it pass sub silentio. And who is best informed on thiesub- 
ject—the gentleman from Virginia, or we who were present), 
How dare he impugn the veracity of others, whose oppor 
tunities of knowing the facts were so much better than his 
own? aE 

But, says ar was adopted by a meeting, consisting of @ wi- 
nority of the Whig party, who usurped the power of speaking 
in the name of the Whig party. Ii may have been that there 
was not a majority of the Whig members present; but aul, ¢ 
appeal to the Whigs who hear me, if we did not act with fu 
power and authority, intrusted to us by a majority of at least 
three-fourths of that party. It was at the close of the session, 
many of the members were anxious to hasten home; and, owi0g 
to the indignation they felt at the manner in which we had been 
treated, and the importance they attached to our making an ap- 

1 to the Whigs of the Union, many of them, to my 4 
nowledge, left it as their parting request to us, to slate — 
to the country, and that they would bear their portions 4 
responsibility. I admit there were some of our friends ot 
uestioned the propriety of issuing that manifesto. But why 
hocaucs they had any sympathies with John Tyler? 
they were disposed to become apolog 
No, sir, But because they feared it might instigate him to & 


despair. go 
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rther disregard of the sufferings of the country; because it 
t induce him to wield the patronage and power of his of- 
fee to our injury. But, sir, was there one in the Whig ranks 
who did not subscribe to the matters of fact stated in that man- 
ifesto—Who «iid not think that all our complaints were well 
: ? Wasthere one? If there was, I call upon him to 
oe in his place and say 80. So far, then, as relates to the gen- 
eman’s charges that this manifesto was not unanimously 
sanctioned by the ineeting which adopted it—that it was put 
orth by a minority, who usurped power to speak for others 
without auchority—here, before this House and this country, I 
these charges with a flat aud unqualified denial. But, 
mays the gentleman, we first declared war against John Tyler in 
this manifesto. Vague and wordy charges prove nothing. Let 
wy man, witha calm and dispassionate mind, read that mani- 
jeato, and then say, if he can, that it is not rather areply to a 
declaration of war that John Tyler had declared against us. Is 
j.not in the language of remonstrance and complaint, rather 
than in that of invective and attack?’ Do we not enumerate 
our grievances, and ultimately say to our constituents, to whom 
we had so soon to render an account of our conduct, that, as 
Jobn Tyler had withdrawn himself from us, we could no longer 
hold ourselves responsible for his Administration? But, says 
the gentleman, if war we want, War we shall have; and he tells 
ys to “take it like men, and not cry like puling infants when 
we feel the stingings of the steel.” Who has winced before the 
gentleman’s lance?’ Who has cried for quarter? Who has 
sounded a retreat? Have not his fretting and violence rather 
excited our merriment than our anger? And yet he seems to 
consider himself covered all over with glory, dealing destruc- 
tion in our ranks, whilst we are flying-in every direction and 
ing for his mercy. Let the gentleman dream on in his vain- 
glorious visions. No one envies him his imaginary greatness. 
‘As well might the fly that buzzes around the lion’s mane ima- 
ine itself the conqueror of the monarch of the forest. As well 
might the insect say to the noble animal, “be still, and don’t 
wince so when I bite you.” = s 
But, saysthe gentleman from Virginia, this manifesto was 
signed by the weak, the lame, and the impotent of their party. 
(Mr. Wise said he would sate what he did say. Ile said 
that the Whig party, by issuing such a paper, had rendered 
themselves weak, lame, and impotent. ] 


Mr. Rayner continued. I understood ihe gentleman difier- 
ently,as did many others. I take his correction, however, and 
am glad he has given if; still his strictures upon those who sign 
edthe manifesto could not have been more severe, if he had 
considered them the weak, the lame, and the impotent of their 
party, indeed. He spoke of the statement in that manifesto in 
regard to the unanimity ofits adoption, as one which its authors 
must have known not to have been in accordance with the fact. 
He spoke of our usurping power to speak for others without 
authority. He spoke of our reviving the exploded heresies of 
high-toned Federal times. Does the gentleman suppose that 
we are to beshaken from the firmness of our purpose; that we 
areto relax our energy in exposing political crime, in conse. 
quence of such wanton charges—such unwarranted denuncia- 
tion? Does he suppose that the quiet and contemplative wis- 
dom of the distinguished gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Eve- 
nett] can beruffled by the buzzing of the 

“Gilded flies, 
That, basking in the sunshine of a court, 
Fatten on its corruption?” 

Does he suppose that the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. SAMs0Nn 
Mason,] who is a Samson in intellect and virtue, as well as in 
name, willcommand less of adiniration and respect because he 
has attempted to detract from his high character? Does he 
suppose that the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Kesnepy,] 
whose name is identified with the literature and political his. 
tory ofhis country, will enjoy less of public honor, because he 
wills it otherwise? Does he suppese that the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. CLarx.] who is as remarkable for his inoffen- 
sive demeanor, as for his close application to business, will feel 
ose pang on account of his attack} 

These are the men with whom it was my pride to be agso- 
ciated in signing that manifesto; and if our friends refuse to 
back us, as the gentleman intimates, we, we are willing to take 
all the responsibility, and share all the honor. It is because 
that manifesto contains the principles of truth and justice, that 
the gentleman winces and writhes so impatiently under its in- 
fliction. It is because it has applied the scorpion lash of re- 
buke 80 severely to his political sins, that he is so restive under 
ig stripes. It is because it hurled, with such an unerring aim, 
hs — of truth, that they are yet rankling and quivering in 

3 side, * 

The gentleman tells us we are “caught’”"—completely caught 
—and that we cannot, by any possibility, extricate ourselves, 
Caught, are we? Yes, sir, we are caught! And so were the 
Spartans at the fatal pass, when the traitor pointed out to the 
Persian host the circuitous mountain path that led to their im- 
Pregnable position. Still, they checked the torrent of that in- 
vasion which threatened the liberties of their native land. Al- 
though they were overpowered, they died like brave men and 
true, and have left a record of their fame, which will be as en- 
during as the mountain in whose defile they fell. The gentle- 
man said, further, we were outin the open field, exposed on 
every side—that we could neither advance nor retreat. True, 
‘it; true. If we advance, we encounter the batteries ef trea- 
son: if we retreat, we lose our honor. We are, indeed, in the 
open field, still unconquered and unterrified. Tieason cannot 
dismay us—the ravings of disappointed ambition cannot disturb 
us, If we are in the open field, it is the same glorious field on 
which we conquered in 1840—itis the field of truth, of justice, 
of constitutional freedom. On that field we intend to stand, 
and on that field we intend to fall, if fall we must—on the field 
of our victory, the field of our fame. 

The gentleman from Virginia denounced that manifesto as 
Containing Federal doctrines—as advocating the tenets of “the 
old Federal sect”—to use his own language—a sect to which, 

says, he never belonged; but which, he says, he has always 
opposed, because its doctrines ate opposed to the rights of the 
States. Sir, professions prove nothing; general charges prove 
nothing. Idefy him to point out one single anti-State-rights 

iple in that manifesto. It advocates the curtailment of 
— power, and an equal balance and distribution of au- 

ty among the different co ordinate departments of the Gov- 
frament. It strikesat the concentration of kingly power in one 
man, and is for making the will of the people paramount to the 
dictatorial will of the Executive. This is the very doctrine up- 
on which the Whig party—to which the gentleman himself was 
once ae eee came into existence; upon which 
they have continued to advance in strength; upon which they 
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finally triumphed. The gentleman talks of his regard for State- 
rights. Can he look me in the face andtalk of State-rights? 
Has he forgotten the history of the past? If I recollect aright, 
he waa first elected to Congress asthe advocate and supporter 


* of General Jackson, about the very — of his issuing his fa- 


mous proclamation, which contained such high toned Federal 
doctrines that many of the advocates of the Federal creed could 
not themselves sustain it. The same year, I believe it was, in 
which the gentleman weselected to Congress, as the advocate 
of General Jackson, | was defeated in my own county for the 
State Legislature, because I would not bow the knee to that po- 
litical Baal—because I dared to combat the Federal heresies of 
that same proclamation, which breathed of blood and slaughter 
against hisown countrymen. Gen. Jackson’s popularity, rest- 
ing as it then did upon the very basis of Federalism, sent the 
gentleman to Congress, crowned with success, atthe same time 
that it defeated me, and consigned me to private life. How, 
then, can he talk to me of State-rights? I have paid the penalty 
of my devotion to State-rights: I was the advocate of those doc- 
trines when it costa man something to sustain them. Can the 
gentleman say as much? 

(Mr. Wise said he dared look the gentleman from North Car- 
olina in the face on the subject of State rights, or any other 
subject. He claimed now, and always,to be a better State- 
rights man than he. He had come into Congress because he 
had opposed nullification, and not because he had been the ad- 
vocate of the proclamation of General Jackson. He had op- 
posed many of General Jackson’s measures. | 

Mr. Rayner. Well, sir, that does indeed seem to have al- 
ways been the gentleman’s line of policy. Itis strictly in ac- 
cordance with his present position. He was a Jackson man, 
and yet opposed to many of Jackson’s measures; he is now par 
excellence a Tyler man, and yet he opposes many of the very 
measures which are indispensable to the existence of Tyler’s 
Administration, and which the Whigs feel themselves bound to 
sustain from a sense of duty to the country. 

The gentleman from Indiana |Mr. Prorrit] attempted to be 
very severe in his animadversionson Whig measures and Whig 
policy. My friend from Tennessee {Mr. Gentry] has just ap- 
plied the lash to him so severely, that I ought, perhaps, in mer- 
cy, to lethim pass; but, as his attack was unprovoked, he nee] 
not expect usto snbmit toit insilence. He spoke with an air 
of reviling, of the long list of members of Congress he could 
expose, if he chose, who had been applicants for office. 

[Mr. Prorrit said he did not say that members of Congress 
had applied for office for themselves. } 4 

Mr. Rayner. The gentleman was so understood by the 
Tlouse, and, when called on for names, said he would name one, 
which, however, he refused to do, though repeatedly called on to 
do so. He will notdeny, however, that he spoke of the numer- 
ous applications of Whig members for office for their friends 
Sir, admit it; and had they nota right so to apply? Was there 
any impropriety in their doing so? Was not the removal of 
corruptand incompetent men from office one of the principles 
under which we fought and conquered? Was not the gentleman 
from Indiana himself once an advocate for that doctrine? Has 
he not now allied himself toa party whose war-cry is “to the 
victors belong the epoils?’”’ Admitting all the gentleman has 
said, and still what does it prove? Why, that Whig members 
of Congress have asked for the removal of those whom they 
had long accused, upon good evidence, of prostituting their offi- 
ces to the perpetuation of their power; and the appointment in 
their places, of whom? Why, our own friends, to be sure. No 
one of the Whig party has ever advocated proscription for 
opinien’s sake; but we do complain, and we have cause to com- 
plain, that men have been retained in power who used the pa- 
tronage of office to thwart allour efforts atreform., More espe- 
cially do we complain, that, in many cases where offices have 
become vacant, they have been bestowed on men who have 
been our most deadly and bitter enemies. Dil we wagea 
twelve years’ war for the purpose of putting in power the nom- 
inees of Andrew Jackson? for the purpose of reinstating those 
whom the lamented Harrison thought it his duty to remove? 
for the purpose of placing in offices of trust foreign stage-play- 
ers, to the neglect of the native-born sors of oursoil? Did every 
Whig in the land arouse himself in 1840 for the purpose of be- 
stowing nearly all the most important offices of the Government 
upon he citizens of one State Virginia; and that a State, too, 
which went against us? Is itexpected thatthe Whigs, or the 
Denfocrats either, of my State, can repress their indignation, 
when, after giving this same John Tyler a majority of 12,000 
votes, they not only do not receive any of the places of trust 
under the Government out of the State, but when the local offi- 
ces even within the State are filled by Virginians?) There is the 
office of travelling post office agent in North Carolina, which 
became vacant by the death of the incumbent last fall; and, in- 
stead of its being bestowed on acitizen of the State, the office is 
divided and bestowed on two “Virginia gentlemen”—one, I hear, 
a near relative of the acting President; and they are now travel- 
ling through my State in all the pride and pomp of “brief au- 
thority.” These are among the fruits of our toil in North Car. 
olina. 


The gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Prorrit.] in one breath 
taunts the chairman of the Ways and Means for delaying the 
passage of this loan bill, and in the next he complains of him 
for adopting the suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
regard @ the amendment providing for selling the stock at 
what it/will bring, provided it cannet be sold at par. Does the 
gentleman mean to insinuate that this proposition of the Secre- 
tary was not sanctioned by the acting President and his other 
cabinet advisers? Suppose it was not; yet has not the official 
organ lately revived, and does it not continue to maintain the 
exploded doctrine of the Jackson era, the wnify of the Execu- 
tive, and of the responsibility of the acting President for the 
faithful conduct of those intrusted with the discharge of execu- 
tive dyties? And if this amendment is calculated to disgrace 
the Government, as is insisted by the “peculiar friends” of the 
acting President, why do they not insist on the removal of the 
“Secretary of the Treasury who recommended it? After such an 
avowal as this by those who are known to ess the confi- 
dence of the Executive, if the Secretary has in his bosom a spark 
of that fire which animated the late Cabinet, he will, it appears 
to me, throw his commission in John Tyler’s face, and seek an 
honorable retirement at home in Pennsylvania. Is it not 
strange, is it not unaccountable, is it not monstrous, that those 
who cppose and attempt to obstruct the measures necessary 
for the v' ry existence of the Administration, should yet enjoy 
the special favor of the Executive; while those who attempt to 
relieve him and his confederates from their difficulties, should 
be the objects of their denunciation? And must we sit quietly 
by, and submit to the taunts and jeers ef those who are recog- 
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nised as the chosen oracles of the acting President, without 
uttering even the language of complaint? Can we not exercise 
the privilege of defending ourselves, without being charged 
with faction by the factioue themselves? Such craven submis- 
sion belongs not to those who have for years battled against the 
united hosis of corruption and power. Itisa duty which We 
owe lo our Country and te ourselves to be restrained by consid- 
erations of prodence and policy no longer. It is time for us te 
speak out, and to expose this political depravity, which would 
have shamed the worst period of the last twelve years of 
misrule, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Nr. Brown] attempted 
to be severe on the Whig party, and taunted us with a violation 
of our promises, and with the distress under which the country 
now suffers. Did the gentieman forget he was addressing a 
deliberative assembly? or did he imagine himself on the hust- 
ings in Moyamensing, appealing to the passions of the crowd 
on the approach of an election? Where is the gentleman’s 
candor—where his regard to historical truth? . 


(Mr. Brown rose, and asked leave to explain. } 


Mr. Rayner. | would willingly hear the gentleman’s expla 
nation, if he would confine himself to that. I know the gentle. 
man well. When he commences speakiog, he seems unable to 
stop himself, but appears to be impelled onward by some pow- 
er similar to that principle in physics which causes a body, 
when once put in motion, in the absence of any other resisting 
power, to move On in a straight line forever. When the ger- 
tleman begins to speak, it really seems painful to him to stop 
But to be serious; does he not know that the last Administra 
tion left us, as a legacy, a debt of many millions to pay, with 
an empty Treasury, with a decaying commerce, with a ruined 
public credit, with the resources of the country crippled and 
languishing? Did we not find the country defenceless—our 
fortifications dilapidated—our navy neglected and rottine—our 
army reduced to almost nething by the ill-conducted Florida 
war—our pom buildings unfinished—our harbors sinking to 
ruin? And have we not had to provide for all these? Does not 
the gentleman know that we have fatled in passing our great 
and favorite measure of relief—a Bank of the United States; 
and that, too, owing to the wiles and seductiona of his own 
friends? Does he not know that Executive obstinacy stares us 
in the face at every movement we make towards relieving the 
distresses of the mes? And are we to be taunted with thie, 
and insulted for our misfortune} As well might he who hires 
the assassin to do the deed of death insult.his victim in hie 
agony, and taunt him with a want of caution in not warding off 
the blow. 


No, sir, we are not responsible—the Whig party here is not 
responsible for the evils ofthe country. Those are responsible 
who have seduced the acting President from bis own professed 
principles, and who are now leagued with him ia making war 
on those who elevated him to power. I say to the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania and his party: he is your President; he cives 


you his confidence; he listens to your counsels. If you wish 
the country relieved from suffering, go to him and tell him of 
the wide-spread distress that prevails ; of bankraptey and rum 


stalking through the land; of the honest poverty that is asking 
for bread; of the cries of the suffering widow and orphans: of 
all the great branches of industry languishing ; of public confi- 
dence destroyed; of the credit o! the Government dishonored; of 
the golden harvest which brokers and speculatots are reaping ; 
of the people of this extensive country exclaiming, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, ‘* What shall we do to be saved ?”’ Go and 
tell him this, and appeal to him, in the name of his suffering 
and bleeding country, to pause, to consider, to retrace his steps, 
before the fast-collecting elements of combuation shall have 
burst intoa flame. Tell him to divest his mind of the intoxi- 
cating influence of power ; to shut his eyes against the dazgling 
glare of his position ; to forget for a while the “stars and gar- 
ters” of a future re-election which dance before his bewildered 
imagination ; and to listen to the counsels of those who, by a 
majority of 144,000 votes, placed him in the line of promotion, 
by which he reached his present elevation. The disasters of 
the country require that the experiment should be made. But 
if you will not do this; if you will continue to urge him forward 
in defeating all our measures of relief; if you will continue to 
“laugh at our calamities;”’ on your heads let the responsibility 


rest—for there, and there only, will it properly belong, 


The “peculiar friends” of the Executive, and their new allies— 
the self-styled Democrats—plainly show, by the coincidence of 
their remarks, what is the great principle of cohesion that 
unites them together. They well know the “ open sesame” 
to the heart of him who dispenses patronage at the other end 
of the avenue. It is batred of him who, of all men living, has 
done most for his country ; who has adhered to her interests 
“through weal and through wo ;’”? whose high and unbending 
soul will notstoop to the grovelling considerations of selfishness 
and ambition. Like Mordecai, the Jew, he sits unterrified at 
the gate, and bows not to Haman. And the possession of power, 
the dispensing of patronage, the flattering of the obsequious 
and the servility of the timid—“all avail nothing”’ to his revilers 
so long as he dares to love his country better than himself. And 
even now, when, after many long years of toil, he needs repose, 
of private life, vituperation 
and calumny continue to pursue him with the fury of a fiend. 

he hang his head in sorrow at the ingratitude he has 

received, but that his philosophic mind well knows that it has 
always been the lot of the virtuous and the good to encounter 
the rancor of enmity and vice. The great master of the human 
heart has enumerated ‘‘the insolence of office, and the spurns 
that patient merit of the unworthy takes,” as among the “ ills 
that flesh is heir to.” The efforts of those who are attempting 
to injure the fair fame of Henry.Clay remind me of the boast of 
the Indian savage—that with an arrow he could pluck the moon 
from heaven. After much vaunting of his skill in archery, he 
bent his bow, he took his aim, and let fly his arrow. The shaft 
soon spent itself in air, and fell to the ground; while the bright 
through the sky. 
And so will it prove with the efforts of the revilers of Henry 
Clay. They may discharge at him the arrows of their spite, tii 
the whole quiver of calumny is emptied; but still he will stand 
firm and unshaken as the rock, against which the fretting wavea 
They may, perhaps, 
hy their wiles and stratagems, prevent the gratitude of those 
his sacrifices from rewarding 

him as they wish; but still they cannot prevent his name from 
going down to posterity as the incorruptible patriot and states- 
man—as the beacon light in the political tempests of his time— 
as the benefactor of his country—as the friend of mankind, 


and is about to retire to the shac 


Well might 


luminary sailed on, undimmed and unscat! 


of the ocean may lash themselves in vain. 


who appreciate his services 


They cannot deprive him of that 
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_ —~unfading fame, 
Which virtue hangs upou its votary’s tomh.”” 


We have been told of the dictation to the Whig party by their 
great chieftain and leader. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Brown} spoke of our “meeting in midnight caucus,’’ jor 
the purpose of carrying out hia orders. The gentieman from 
Indiana | Mr, Paorrir) spoke of the “arrogance of the leader and 
the servility of the ied’’ The gentieman from Virginia (Mr. 
Wier) spoke of the Whig majority here as “the pariicular 
chiefain’s majority.” Sir, they are as litile able to appreciate 
that great man's services and worth, as they are the principles 
which have eo long governed us. They talk of dictation! they, 
who are daily fawning around power. They charge with aub- 
werviency men who have so long battled tor principle! They 
charge us with bowing, to dictation, afler we have so long con- 
tended against the legions of corruption and power! 
as they seem to think ii, yet I can assure them that men 
may be virtuous, with no other motve than the love of virtue; 
that they may be patriotic, with no other motive than the good 
of theit country. When did the gentleman from Indiana learn 
our “servility?” Was it when, professing to be a Whig, he was 
admitted to our councils? When did the gentleman from Penn- 
em ascertain the purposes of our “midnight caucuses?” 

‘aa it stace he became an attendant at court, from some one 
who had been a-epy inour camp! When did the gentleman 
from Virginia learn thatthe Whig majority bere belonged toa 
“particular chiefwin?’’ Was it about the time he discovered 
that we would not allew Aim to be ourleader? Sir, these gen- 
tlemen do, not only us, but Mr. Clay, the groseest, the foulest 
injustice. Mr. Clay would not dare to awempt to dictate to 
the Whig party, even if he were disposed. He knows us too 
well, and @ far from his wishing it, has he not frequently 
ylelded to hie friends, for the sake ef conciliation and harmony} 
The relations which the gentlemen from Indiana, (Mr. Prorrit, | 
Virginia, (Mr. Wras,) and Pennsylvania, (Mr. Brown, } at pres- 
ent occupy towaris the acting President, entitle them to con- 
sideration. The gentiewen trom Indiana and Virginia are rec- 
ognised organs of the acting President on this floor; the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is, I learn, an attendant and courtier 
at the White House; and, judging from che blandness and suav- 
ity of his manner, I think it highly probable that he was one 
of the commissioners that negovated the terms of union be- 
tween the two high contracting parties. And when I hear such 
charges as they have made against the men whom I see around 
me, my comrades in the cause of right and justice, who are the 
ornaments of society and the — of their country, I cannot 
repress the indignation which | feel. Whenever the Whig par- 
ty want a leader, however, Mr. Clay is just sucha manas they 
would probably select. He possesses all those high and noble 
qualities requisite for one who may be called on to lead the 
brave and the free to deeds of oe andrenown. The Whig 
party will never consent to be led by political changelings or 
disappointed subaltetns, Such may do for corporals, but they 
will not anewer for commanders. 

The gentleman from Indiana spoke in a tone of triumph and 
exultation at the defeats and disasters which have lately befallen 
the Whige. I have long heard that this was the fashionable 
language at court; and the truth of the rumor cannot, I think, 
be doubted longer. The gentleman cites our late reverses as 
evidence of the unpopularity of our measures at the extra ses: 
sion. Now, will any one ae seriously (0 say that these 
reverses are Owing tuany Change in public opinion? Compare 
the votes with those of 1840, and you will find that, whilst the 
antl-Whig vote has barely maintained ite own, the Whig vote 
has fallen off by thousands. And why? Because our friends 
have less confidence in their long-cherished principles? Be- 
cause their devotion to their country and their attachment to 
constitutional liberty have diminished? No, sir; no, sir. But 
because they are mortified, dejected, and discouraged. Because 
they ste the fruits of a glorious victory filched from them by 





cunning and duplicity. Because they see a wicked dynasty 
a c aoe for three years, despite of all their efforts to 
of it. 


Because they see no immediate object to fight 
or; no immediate hope of relief. Why have our opponents 
maintained their gcound? Because they ere encouraged by 
our misfortunes, and stimulated to exertion by our disappoint- 
ments. Because, as some distinguished British essayist has 
said, there is a living principle of human nature which causes 
men to be much more assiduous in the pursuit of evil than of 
good. . Because conscientiousness, and virtue, and patriotism 
are quiet and passive in their nature, unless when aroused to 
some great effort; while vice'ani error, eversince the arch fiend 
firet whispered the words of temptation to our first mother in 
Eden, are ever active and vigilast agents. 

Our reverses, Mr. Chairman, so far from causing us to yield 
in despair, have onJy convinced us of the greater necessity for 
action ; and, at the proper time, will only nerve our arms for 
the contest. The expulsion of Hannibal from the gates of 
Rome followed soon after the disaswous defeat at Cann». Bir, 
the great Whig party—that glorious party whose notes of 
triumph were, but a shorttime since, heard echoing from town 
and country, from mountain and valley, from hill and plain— 
is yet unconquered and undismayed. ‘Let the proper period 
arrive—jet time but release us from the manacles with which 
fate has bound our hands—and again will our camp fires be 
lighted from the White mountains of New Hampshire to the 
marshes ofthe Sabine. Let but the alarm be sounded, and the 
pealsof the pibroch will be heard from the Atlantic border to 
the prairies ofthe West. Let the standard be raised, and every 
Whig will again turn crusader, and never lay aside his lance 
till the infidels have been expelled from our borders. 

Although the time has not yet come to strike the blow, yet it 
is time we were marshalling our forces and barnishing our ar- 
mor, Bit we must first ascertain who are our frienda, and who 
our enemies, Weshould know on whom we ate to rely in the 
hour of danger. Let usown no fellowship with those who are 
not of us. For the present, the impending distresses of the 
country demand all our energies and our care. We see that 
country writhing in all the agonies of pecuniary and commer- 
cial distress. We see millions of eyes turned io us, and hear 
millions of voices addressing us, qn supplication for relief. 
While a suffering people are asking for “ bread,’”’ we have an 
unfeeling Executive who offers them nothing but a “ stone.” 
While the country is convulsed with ruin, we have an Exe- 
cutive who looks on with the complacency of Nero when 
Rome was on fire, Still, let us discharge tho obligations we 
owe to our common country—let us march on, unterrified, in 
the path of duty, and leave the consequences to Him who 
pa Ge destinies of nations as well as individuals in his 


I feel bound, Mr. Chairman, to notice the remarks of the 


Strange. 
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gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise } in regard to the threat- 
ening aspect of our present foreign relations. He spoke of the 
probabilities of our having a serious difficulty with England, 
ahd wok occasion to allude to the grasping and domineering 
policy of that power. He spoke with much feeling and ear- 
nestness on this subject. He drew a vivid picture of the for- 
bearance and defenceless condition of our own country, and of 
the repeated impositions and great power of England. His 
language was in the natureof an appeal to the pride ane pa- 
triolism of our people. It is strange, after his opposition to 
most of the measures which were urged by the Whigs at the 
last session, upon the plea of necessi:y for putting the country 
in a state of defence, that he should now mourn so piteously 
over our exposed and unprotected condition. Llook upon the 
gentleman’s language as very significant. Taken in connexion 
with the remarks of the official paper, (the Madisonian,) the 
encouraging the idea of a war with Mexico, 1 look en itas an 
attempt wo sound the alarm, and to prepare the public mind for 
war. Ithink it has been for some time perceptible that the 
partisans and presses of the acting President are anxious to 
involve the country in war for the purpose of drawing public 
attention away from the political iniquities of John Tyler. 
Now, sir, here, in my place, before this House and this country 
l enter my most solemn protest against this movement. i 
never will consent to plunge this country into a war, costing 
as it must, so much blood and treasure, involving so much 
ruin, suffering, and disaster, merely for the purpose of making 
political capital for John Tyler. Suppose we rush blindly into 
a war: who isto do the fighting? Wiil it be John Tyler? Not 
atal!l. He will still promenade the spacious hails of the palace, 
regale himself at his sumptuous table, and repose on his bed of 
down, Will it be his ‘peculiar friends” here? No; they can- 
not be spa.ed from the battle against the Whigs in this Capi- 
tol. But, sir, the honest yeoman, the humble citizen, must do 
the fighting. The poor man must leave his cottage, the laborer 
his employment, the peaceable and industrious citizen his 
farm—they must be sent to incur the dangers and sacrifices 
of this war when once incurred. Their bones must whitenon 
your country’s hills; their blood must moisten your country’s 
soil; their wives must be widowed, and their children made 
orphans—by this war, when provoked by selfishness and ambi- 
tion. Mr. fyler and his partisans may attempt to play on the 
patriotic feelings and national pride of the people; but if they 
think, by playing this game thus prematurely with the South, 
in the case of the Creole, to get the South to the war poini on 
that question, they will find themselves greatly mistaken. 

And, while on this subject, 1 will remark that I cannot say 
that I concur with all the s -ntiments contained in the letter of 
the Secretary of State on the Creole case. Although I felt so 
indignant at the resolutions of the member from Ohio, (Mr. 
Gippines,}] which shocked every feeling of humanity, in justi- 
fying mutiny and murder; yet Ido not admit that, in the ab- 
sence of all international stipulations, we have aright to de- 
mand a surrender of those slaves for trial for those crimes. Nei- 
ther do I admit that the English Government is bound, in the 
absence of any treaty on the subject, to arrest or surrender them 
as lugitive slaves; although comity and sational friendship 
ought to induce them to do so, and might warrant us in making 
the request. 

,' (Mr. Campsgxt of South Carolina called Mr. Rayner to or- 
der.) 

Let me explain, (said Mr. R.;) Ido not wish to be misunder- 
stood. 1 do admit that, ifthe British authorives interfered to 
release those slaves from the possession of their owners, then 
we have a right to demand reparation; and I, for one, would in- 
sist on it,even ut the expense of war itself. ButI will not rush 
blindly into a war, when the only benefit is toenure to John 
Tyler, till every effort at negotiation has failed. I will go tw 
war only to save our honor and preserve our rights, 

Now, sir, let not the tongue of slender misrepresent me. 
Let no one make the unfounded asseriion that J have made a 
speech in favor of England, against the intereste of my own 
country.* 

Mr. Chairman, I have but little to say upon the merits ofthe 
bill now under considerauon. My own opinivn is, that, without 
theamendment which has been rejected in commitiee, author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the stock for what it 
will bring, the bill will be parfectly valueless and unavailing. 
And, ifthe credit of the Government is to be sustained, I hope 
the amendment will yet be inserted, when the bill is reportett to 
the House. It seems to me that the argumentis a very plain 
one. We find the Treasury empty, with demands contin- 
ually pressing on it, which the honor and faith of the coun- 
try require tu be provided for. No revenue bill can be ma- 
tured in time to meet the pressing emergencies. We must 
then resort to our credit, in order to raise means; or the 
nation must be dishonored. No matter what opinions 
may have been entertained heretofore as to the propriety 





*Mr. Cusuino of Massachusetts, in replying to this portion of 
Mr. Rayner’s speech, stated that, afier reading the report of 
Mr. R.’s remarks in the Intelligencer, he was entirely unable 
to discover the points of difference between the views of the 
Secretary of State, (Mr. Webster, as contained in his letter, and 
those advanced by Mr. Rayner. Here Mr. Cusutine read the 
report of Mr. R.’s remarks from the Intelligencer, and remark- 
ed, that the sentiments therein onguemes were the same as 
those of Mr. Webster, according to his (Mr. C.’s) understand- 
ing of them. Here Mr. Cvsuino called on Mr. Rayner, and 
requested him to state what were the sentiments of Mr. Web- 
ster’s letterto which he objected. 

Mr. Rayner said that, in reply tothe gentleman’s interroga- 
tory, he would remark, that, in alludiog to the letter ofthe 
Secretary of State, he spoke of it mainly in connexion with the 
attempt which he thought he saw making to get up a war ex- 
citement, and to make political capital for the Administration, 
in the South, on this Creole affair, He confeesed he found it 
very difficult to understand exactly the meaning of the Secre- 
tary’s letter, He had read it over three times, without bein 
able to ascertain its purport. He thought, however, he coul 
see that the tone of one portion of that letter seemed to demand 
asa t that indemnity, which another portion of the letter 
seemed to admit could only be sustained upon the ground of na- 
tional comity. It was this apparent inconsistency, taken in con- 
nexion with the comments of the presses and of the 
ge administration, to which he excepted. If, however, (said 
r. R.) his views concurred with those of the Secretary, why 
then his disapproval of the letter wasa mere brutum fulmen; 
and he saw no reason why the gentleman from Massachusetts 
ar. Cusutna) should give himselfany concern about it, unless 
object wasgto make some political capital.g 
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of issuing Treasury notes, I presume that few can 
found to advocate that policy now. Treasury notes are 
ready at a discount of four per cent. below specie funds: ~~ 
are depreciating daily; and adding to their amount, as every o, 
must know, will only hasten the time and rate of their de o 
ciation, Then, if we get the money we want, we must goles 
the market and borrow it. The question is, can money be 
rowed on twenty years, bearing an interest of six per cent > 
par? Ithink not. And why? Not because any one doubts the 
ability of the Government to redeem such stock, Or its read) 
to meet its engagements when the day of payment arrives 
Noone can doubt that, who reflects on the vast resources of t,, 
great country, and its regard for all the obligations of pli jo 
faith. But, sir, because money is scarce—because there . a 
unparalleled demand for it—it is worth more; it will cum 
more purposes, purchase more of the luxuries and Decesaaries 
of life; itis more sought after, and will command a higher Tate 
of interest than usual; capitalists can invest it more ad Vantage. 
ously on private security; and the disasters of tie times = 
thorize the belief that it will continue to increase in demand, 
and consequently in value. This must be apparent from ex: 
amining thestock markets throughout the country. Where are 
the stocks—no matter on what security based—yielding no 
more than six per cent., that are at parin the market? Ba 
at New York State stocks, although based on the revenues of 
their great works of internal improvement, which are no 
only paying the interest, but the principal also; they are now 
selling at eighty per cent. in the market. These stocks must be 
as good as any in the country, The resources of the State are 
pledged for their redemption; and no one doubts the ability and 
intention of that State to pay off her debt in time, while the in. 
terest is prompuy and regularly paid. Why are treasury notes 
(which are nothing more than certificates of debt) ata discount 
of four per cent. Not because any one doubts the ability or 
willingness of the Government to redeem them ultimately; but 
because they are not money, but only promises to pay rooney; 
and because the immediate and pressing demands for money 
for private use have so much increased its value. Money-ho| 
ers findit so much more to their interest to loan their mone 
on short time and undoubted security, at a high rate of interest, 
The disorders of the times render it so probable that money 
will continue to increase in value; and the chances of vestin 
and reinvesting it at an enormous profit are so great, that you 
need not expect to borrow for the Government upon so much 
better terms than individuals can obtain money en. Why 
should youexpectit? As an evidence that there is no peculiar 
magicin Government security, look at your treasury notes, 
which, asI have before said, are ata discount of four per cent. 
Money-lenders feel no especial sympathy for the wants of the 
Government; they are hylocks now, asm ich so as they were 
when Shakspeare wrote, They will exact ‘ the pound of flesh,” 
though it come from “next the heart” of the Government 
itself.t 

Snch is the state of the domestic market. Suppose you go 
into the foreign market; you not only find a pressure there, 
too, but at this time American credit is at the lowest ebb abroad 
Some of the Siaies have repudiated their foreign debts; others 
have failed to make provision fox the payment of their interest, 
So very sensitive is publiccredit, that the odium thus brought 
upon State stocks is very likely to attach to those of the Fed- 
eral Government; and I do hope we shall be saved the humilia- 
ting spectacle of seeing the stocks of the American Union hawk. 
ed about on ’Change in London and Amsterdam, without bid- 
ders; and capitalists shaking their heads, and taunting uswisha 
violation of obligations already incurred. I had rathersce the 
Government selling its stock for fifty per cent., at ten per cent. 
interest at home, than see it thus disgraced abroad. Gentlemen 
talk of disgracing the credit of the Government by even ma- 
king provision for selling its stock below par, in case it cannot be 
soldat par. Which would be the greatest disgrace—to suffer 
ourselves thus to be shave, or tu refuse to make provision for 
debts already due, and daily falling due? 

Suppose this stock does not sell at par; still, must the credit 
of the nation be dishonored, and the wheels of Governnent 
arrested, because the pressure in the money-market will not 
enable us to borrow at par? There are several instances in 
oar history when the Government has, in times of pecuniary 
embarrassment, sold its stock below par, as authorized by law. 
The insertion of the amendment authorizing it now canuot in- 
jure the sale of the stock, as has been asserted; for the compe: 
tition among capitalists who have money to invest will cause 
the stock to bring its market value, whatever that may be. 

But the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. W1ss) offers his amend- 
ment proposing to pledge ——— of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands to the purchase of This stock whenever it falls below 
par. This, he tells us, will be asure means of preventing its 
depreciation. Why, his amendment is based upon the very 
idea that it will fall below par. And ifthe certainty of the Gov- 
ernment having a fund constantly on hand to redeein this stock 
would prevent its depreciation, still the gentleman’s amend. 
ment does not meet the case. Here will be twelve millions of 
this stock outstanding, and the revenue from lands coming 10, 
and being availab‘e, gradually, and in smal! proportions. Sup- 

the pressure for money throws the whole of this steck into 
market, with the revenne from lands amounting to one million 
of dollars annually—and that is as much as it will amount to, 
as long as the pressure in the money-market isso great a8 (0 
depress Government stocks below par. Here, then, weeball 
have a quarterly income of $250,000 applicable to the purchase 
of twelve millions of stock. Will the certainty of a quarter! 
redemption of $250,000 ef this stock keep the whole twelve mi'- 
lions at par~admitting that the pledge of this specific land fund 
is to be the main basis of its credit, as contended for On en 
tleman from Virginia? As well might you expect ,000 tn 





tSince this speech was made, and at the time of its public®- 
tion, it is rumored that offers have been made, at par, for the 
three and a half millions of the stock advertised by the Secret® 
ry of the Treasury—that being the amount considered necessary 
for the present emergencies. This rumor needs confirmation. 
But, even admitting itto be true; sti!l it does not conflict with 
the reasoning of Mr. R.’s remarks. The uncertainty which has 
for weeks hung over this matter, and the tardiness of capitalists 
in taking hold of this loan, show the depressed state of the 
money-market. Moreover, in ordinary times, when the money- 
market is easy, Government stock, bearing an interest of siz 
per cent., with twenty years to eS command & oo 
mium. Five, or even four per cent. ought, on such 7 
and with a sound condi‘ion of currency, to command par. Yet, 
with all the advantages offered by thie law, there is still doubt 
about ite being taken at par, 
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in tbe vaults of a bank to keep its notes at par, when 
pect re twelve millions in circulation. The parallel holds 
on for, although a bank = not have more than that pro- 
pot of specie compared with its circulation at any given 
ae it rarely happens that it has not other funds which it 
unt ‘osider as convertible into specie value, to the same pro- 
may ate extent, by the end of the next three months. Ac- 
— to the amendment offered hy the gentleman from Vor- 
corti Secretary of the Treasury is to redeem the stock, 
e ver it shall fall below par, with the fund accruing from 
ee of the publiclands. Of course, he must purchase it 
ve ne best advantage to the Government, from those who will 
a jowest. Asa small proportion of it only can be redeemed 
we once, 1 eUppose, if the gentieman’s amendment is prepien 
re shall see the Secretary of the Treasury issuing his adver- 
ssemeDts quarterly sor sealed proposals, as they purchase beef 
forthe Davy, from those whe hold stock, for the purpose of 
ving preference to these who will sell cheapest. He must 
jo this, if he acts bona fide; otherwise the operation will be 
converted into @ system of favoritism, by which the friends of 
the Administration wil! be given the preference, or paid for their 
gock at & price merely nominal below par. This would be a 
peautiful operation for a great Government like ours; either 
gaving its own paper from its own citizens, who had loaned 
it money in a time of distress, or rewarding partisans at the 
pcrifice of every principle of honor and Justice, 

No, sir; the only guaranty of public credit is in the confi- 
dence of the creditor in the ability and good faith of the debtor— 
wbiect, of course, to the fluctuations of trade and currency, as 
very kind of property must be. If the want of confidence, in 
the absence of a pledge of a specific fund, will cause this stock 
depreciate, why may not a wantol confidence in our achering 
to the pledge also affect i? Gentlemen have drawn a parallel 
petween the Government and private individuals, and say that 
money can be obtained on mortgage of real estate, when on no 
other security. The Cases ave enurely different. When an in- 
jividual pledges veal estate for the payment of a debt, the 
iaw bokis such real estate specifically bound for that pur- 

se; whereas, if the Government, whose acts are supreme, 
and which can make and unmake the law itself, will violate 
its plighted faith, it may also violate the condition of any 
specific pledge it may give for a cormpliance with that phighted 

th. : 

whe absurdity of the course of those who have argued against 
the amendment proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
adopted by the Committee of Ways and Mcans, providing for 
the sale of this stock for the most it will bring, and the inconsist- 
ency ofthe “peculiar friends” in voting against it, cannot fail 
to shock the moral sense ofthe country. The Whigs have 
done every thing in their power to sustain the credit of the 
country. But, whilst the acting President is allied with their 
enemies in doing every thing in his power to thwart their efforts, 
they cannot be held responsible for the administration of the 
Government. The Executive is against us; and upon him and 
his “peculiar friends,” and their self styled Democratic allies, 
let the responsibility rest. If they are determined to dis. 
credit the nation, and to drive the people to madness, let the 
issue come. 

In conclusion, I say to them, we have offered to meet you on 
the common ground of patriotism; to forget party fora while, 
for the sake of the country; to share with you the responsibility 
of relieving the embarrassments of the Government—embarrass- 
ments brought upon it by the late Administration, 
meeting us in a becoming spirit, you have met us with taun‘s 
and reproaches, ard seem disposed to appeal to the passions 
and prejudices of the people, rather than unite with us in re- 
lieving their sufferings. If the public credit must be dishon- 
ored—if ruin must continue to blight the efforts of honest in- 
dustry—if distress ust continue to pervade the land—you can. 
not say we did it, We have done our duty; on your heads let 
the responsibility rest. 


REMARKS OF MR. PENDLE'ION, 
OF OHIO. 
In the House of Representatives, May 2, 1842.—On 
the apportionment bill 

The House having resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and the 
following amendment offered by Mr. Camezetc of 
South Carolina being under consideration— 

“And be it further enacted, That in every case 
where a State is entitled to more than one Repre- 
sentative, the number to which each State shall 
be entitled under this apportionment shall be elect- 
ed by districts composed of contiguous territory 
equal in number to the number of Representatives 
to which said State may be entitled; no one district 
electing more than one Representative.” 

Be PENDLETON addressed the committee as 
ollows: 

Mr. Cuairnman: It cannot have escaped your 
observation that there exists in this House a sin- 
gular unanimity in favor of electing members of 
Congress by districts, in preference to a general 
ticket. But one gentleman(Mr. Coxraquirr, of 
Georgia) dissents from this general conclusion ; 
he advocates the election by general ticket, not only 
from inclination, but as the only mode permitted 
by the Constitution. He has insisted not only that 
the States may, if they please, direct the elections 
to be conducted by general ticket, but that they are 
actually bound to do so, because a member elected 
by the inhabitants of a district only was not chosen 
by the “people of the State.” Establish this doc- 
‘tine, and four-fifths at least of the members of 
this House are here in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. Ishallnot stop to inquire what would be the 
legal obligation and effect of laws passed by a body 
thus essentially defective in its very origin and 
composition. This opens a curious field of specu- 
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ation, and presents one of the prettiest constitu- 
tional questions to gentlemen fond of splitting 
hairs, that could possibly be desired ; a genuine 
metaphysical reasoner might live apon itfor a 
century. 

But while there is this unanimity in favor of a 
general system of districts, it must be admitted 
there is equal diversity of opinion as to the power 
of the General Government to establish such a 
system; while there are some who, admitting the 

ower, controvert the expediency of its exercise. 

he gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Pope] is 
found arrayed on the side of those who deny the 
power, and bases his argument principally on the 
legal difference of the terms “shall” and “ may,” 
in that paragraph of the Constitution to which the 
power 1n question is referred, viz: 

“The umes, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators.” 

The honorabie gentleman insists that the term 
shallis mandatory upon the States, leaving them 
no discretion; while may is permissory, implying 
no obligation, simply giving the power without 
requiring its exercise. This distinction, rather 
creditable to the acumen of a lawyer than the en- 
larged views of a statesman, yields the whole 
question in controversy; for nothing mote is con- 
tended than that Congress may, in a proper case, 
exercise the authority claimed in this amendment. 
But, beyond this, is it not manifest that the distri- 
bution of the power between the State Legislatures 
and Congress required a difference in the terms 
by which it is to be effected? A Jitue reflection 
will show the learned gentleman that the terms 
could not be mandatory, and, consequently, the 
exercise of the power obligatory in both cases; 
for that would be to require the States, in the first 
instance, to prescribe the time, places, and manner 
of holding elections, and then requiring Congress 
to alter those regulations. A construcuon involv- 
ing this consequence cannot be the true one. We 
learn from the proceedings of the Convention that 
formed the Constitution that the primary power of 
making these regulations was a concession to the 
ever-vigilant jealousy ofthe States; while the res- 
ervation of the ultimate or revisory authority of 
Congress was deemed a necessary precauuon 
against hostile or defective legislaticn by the States. 

The gentleman from Kentucky also refers to 
the Federalist in support of his opinions; and has 
read a paragraph from number 59, where; treating 
of the power of the National Legislature to regu- 
late in the last resort the election of its own mem- 
bers, General Hamilton says: “Its propriety rests 
upon the evidence of this plain proposition, ‘hat 
every Government ought to contain in itself the 
means of its own preservation.” Hence the gentle- 
man concludes that the power of Congress is not to 
be put in requisition until it is indispensable to 
prevent a dissolution of the Government. Icannot 
but think that this construction confines to limits 
altogether too narrow the just import of the terms 
implying in every Government the necessity of a 
power of self-preservation. What is implied in 
the preservation of the Government of the United 
States? Isi:t merely that all its offices shall be 
filled—that the usual form and routine of legislative, 
judicial, and executive administration shall be 
observed ? This, indeed, will satisfy the limited 
construction contended for. It means more than 
this; if not, it does not contain that great conserv- 
ative principle so strenuously advocated on all 
hands. I take a much larger and more liberal, 
and I believe more accurate, view of what the 
Convention intended by the preservation of the Gov- 
ernment. Without enlarging upon this matter, I 
will content myself with saying that, in my opinion, 
the purity of popular representation in this House, 
according to the true principles of the Constitu- 
tion, is essential to the preservation of the Govern- 
ment. If the States neglect to prescribe the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections, it is ad- 


mitted by all that Congress must do so, to prevent 


a dissolution of the Government; but, in my view, 


the Government is almost as much dissolved by a 


vicious representation as by no representation. In 


the Jatter case, to be sure, the whole fabric is de- 
stroyed; in the former, you preserve the show, the 
appearance, the form of our Government, but the 
spirit and life are gone. If, then, the amendment 
under consideration is necessary to place above all 
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doubt or suspicion the purity of the representation 
in this House, a clear case is made for the inter- 
osition of Congress. That the power of district- 
ing the States, whether exercised by Congress or 
the State Legislatures, is liable to abuse, there can 
be no quesiion. This powei is now with the States, 
and this amendment will not take it from them. 
It is the practice of some of the States, and it is in 
the power of all, under the existing laws, to make 
double, treble, or quadruple districts ; and this may 
be done to promote the views or secure the ascen- 
dency of a political party. Ido not charge upon 
any party the intention of committing this gross 
fraud upon popular representation at the present 
time ; Ido not say it wall be done, though persons 
more prone than | am to the anticipation of abuses 
may have some misgivings. Neither do I ar- 
gue upon any ne case ; it is not neces- 
sary: what has happened heretofore, may recur 
hereafter. The gentleman from Georgia, who so 
vehemently denounced this amendment, in the 
zeal of his opposition, has inadvertently given us, 
trom the legislation of his own State, an instance 
and illustrauon of the danger towhich I refer. He 
informs us that the elections in Georgia till 1825 
had been by general ticket; in that year, the party 
having the ascendency in the Legisiature changed 
the manner of election, and substituted districts ; 
that this was done in fraud of the public will, and 
that the districts were so arranged as to consum- 
mate the fraad. Had the Legislature of Georgia 
in 1825 carried out the principle of the amend- 
ment we are considering—had there been a law of 
Congress then, as the present plan contemplates, re- 
quiring the districts to be single, and composed of 
contiguous territory—the fraud which the gentle- 
man so eloquently denounces could not have been 
committed. ‘The strong recommendation of the plan 
proposed in the amendment is, that, though per- 
tectly simple and intelligible to all, it is effectual, 
if duly executed, to exclude all fraud in this essen- 
tial, this vital matter of popular representation. 
When the States were last divided into districts, 
ten years since, the belief by the minority of almost 
every State was very general that this power had 
been abused. In some, that belief rose to convic- 
tion, and was universal. Unless some change be 
made, at every interval of ten years these same 
scenes will recur, and these same opinions prevail. 

We know howjealous—wisely jealous —the people 
are ot their own power, of their own just and right- 
ful weight and influence in the Government. They 
know that their power, weight, and inflaence can 
only be exerted through their Representatives; 
and not then, unless those Representatives be fairly 
and imparually chosen. ‘This fairness and im- 
partiality is annihilated by the frauds to which I 
have reterred, which pollute and poison the very 
sources from which this representative power 
flows. Ifany thing can alienate the affections of 
the American people from these happy institutions 
of their own forming, it will be the discovery that 
all their wise and salutary precautions against 
abuses, usurpations, and corruption are ineffectual 
for their prevention. This Government cannot 
exist for a day, but in the affections and in the con- 
fidence of the people. ‘To those affections and to 
that confidence let us now restore it, by throwing 
one more safeguard around the fountain of ail 
power, in the people, and the purity of popular 
representation in this House. 

Sir, experience teaches us all that, when {the 
period returns for districting the States, there is a 
violent struggle for the ascendency in the State 
Legislatures, growing out of the knowledge that 
this power may, and the apprehension that it will, 
be abused. nder these circumstances, in the 
midst of an excited political canvass, should the 
regulations of the election be such as the people 
had not been accustomed to, they would be sure to 
feel that they had in some way been defrauded of 
their electoral rights. Adopt this amendment 
and I verily believe all this dissatisfaction an 
commotion will be avoided. 

There are some gentlemen who deny that by 
any proper interpretation the words “manner of 
holding,” in the paragraph already quoted, can be 
made to extend to the question whether the elec- 
tions shall be by districts or by general ticket; and 
the gentleman from Kentucky is among those who 
have doubts about it. General Hamilton, whose 
authority in this matter the gentleman highly ex- 
tolled, had no such doubts ; he treated the authority 
of the Legislature, whether National or State, as 
covering the whole ground, embracing all the reg. 
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ulations necessary to the consummation of an elec- 
tion, except such as are established by the Consti- 
tution. 

And here, sir, before considering the arguments 
and objections of other gentlemen, permit me, in 
imitation of them, to give you my reading of the 
Constitution. In order to determine what regula- 
tions may be made by law, we must first ascertain 
what have been made by the Cunstitution. That 
instrument prescribes— 

1. The term of service. 

2. The qualifications of electors. 

3. The qualifications of Representatives. 

4. The namber of Representatives. 

5. The mode of filling vacancies. 

In this enumeration of constitutional regulations 
1s nol found the one embodied in the amendment. 
That, therefore, if made at all, must be made by 
law. By what law? Gentlemen say, by the law 
ofthe States. Where do the State Legislatures 
get their authority to legislate upon this subject? 
No gentieman will say it is an inherent power in 
the States to pass a law necessary to the organiza- 
tion and preservation of this Government under 
the Constitution of the United States. This an- 
thority is found in the paragraph of the Constitu- 
lion relating to the “‘ times, places, and manner of 
holding elections,” ‘To require an election to be by 

. districts, has no relation to time or place; it must 
therefore be included under the general term man- 
ner of holding; and to this conclusion we are led 
both by the force of the terms and the necessity of 
the case. But, if there be still any doubt of the 
true intent and meaning of these words, I think it 
must be removed by the uniform State legislative 
constructions from the commencement of the Gov- 
ernment ; for, under them, and them only, have the 
States passed all their laws providing for their elec- 
tions either by general ticket or by districts. But 
the authority of the United States is co-extensive 
with that of the States, with this difference: the 
authority of the States is primary, and that of Con- 
gress ultimate and revisory. The States in the 
first instance might—nay, under the Constitution, 
they are bound to make the necessary regulations 
upon this subject; but is it not perfectly Tene that, 
whatever regulations the States shall make, Con- 
gress may alter? And if the States refuse or ne- 
giect toact, Congress may, under the Constitution, 
“make” the proper regulations itself. Certainly, I 
readily admit Congress should not interfere, except 
upon sufficient cause. The conviction in the pub 
jic mind that the will of the people cannot be de- 
feated by any fraudulent use of this power, in my 
opinion, furnishes such sufficient cause. 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Gogain,] 
who took an early part in the debate, asserted that 
it was only in the event that the States altogether 
failed, that Congress could constitutionally act. 
So far from this being the case, part of the ultimate 
poe of Congress—that of altering existing regu- 
ations—cannot possibly be exerted until the States 
shall have previously acted; there must be some- 
thing done by the States which Congress is to alter. 

The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. W. C. 
Jounson] holcs the same constitationa] opinions 
with myself; he has no doubt of the power of Con- 
gress; he is also in favor of the district system, for 
reasons, to my mind, entirely unanswerable ; still, 
we are not to have the vote of the honorable gentle- 
man, and for a reason, in my opinion, insufficient 
to control the strong inducements to support the 
amendment. I put it to the candor of the gentle- 
man whether he should refuse his support to this 
measure, because he apprehends a combination 
against the bill of the a of the amendment 
and the friends of a high ratio? This, so far from 
being a reason§why the gentleman should go over 
to the enemy, is precisely the reason why he, and 
all others who admit the constitutionality and ex- 
pediency of the measures, should rally to the sup- 
port of their friends. 

Mr. W. C. Jonnson explained that his principal 
argument was, that he was in favor of a low ratio, 
and, by adding this amendment to the bill, it would 
defeat it. He was for making noobstruction what- 
ever to the bill, as many of the State Legislatures 
were soon to convene toact on it. He believed 
both measures would pass more rapidly, if separate ; 
and for appearance sake he would not vote for the 
amendment, when he knew it would defeat the very 
object he wished to accomplish. He was also op- 
posed to double legislation. 

Mr. Penpieron said, if the argument of the gen- 
eman was good—that there would be a combina- 
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tion against the bill, in case the amendment pre- 
vailed, of the friends of a high ratio and the enemies 
of the amendment itself—it was equally true that 
there would be a combination in favor of the bill of 
the friends of a low ratio and the friends of the 
amendment. And ours will be the stronger com- 
bination of the two; for every vote had indicated 
a decided preference for a low rativ. Now, there 
is the gentleman from New York before me, [| Mr. 
Davis,} who is in favor of a low ratio, who will 
support this amendment. 

Ir. Davis said, althongh he was in favor of a 
low ratio, he could not vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Penp.eton continued. So I supposed, and 
had only instanced the gentleman from New York 
to show to the gentleman from Maryland the fallacy 
of his argument. But the gentleman says he 1s 
opposed to double legislation, and therefore opposed 
to incorporating the amendment with this bill. 
Now, this objection is inconsistent with the admis- 
sion previously made by that gentleman, that the 
amendment is cungruous and consistent with the 
provisions of the bill. If so, it is not an instance of 
double legislation. ; 

Another gentleman from New York [Mr. Fioyp] 
has denounced the amendmentas unconstitutional] ; 
and has introduced, with great parade, in confirm- 
ation of his opinion, the amendment of the para- 
graph in question recommended by several of the 
conventions which ratified the Constitution. Six 
of the States united in this recommendation; and, 
asthe purport of all is the same, I shall only cite 
the eneteimnent recommended by the convention of 
New Hampshire, viz: 

“That Congress do not exercise the powers 
vested in them by the fourth section of the first 
article, but in cases when a State shall neglect or 
refuse to make the regulations therein mentioned, 
or shall make regulations subversive of the rights of 
the people to a free and equal representation in Con- 
gress. Nor shall Congress in any case make regu- 
lations contrary to a free and equal representation.” 

I think the honorable gentleman rather unfortu- 
nate in producing this authority to show that the 
power now claimed is not in the Constitution. It 
shows directlythe reverse. It is against its remain- 
ing a constitutional provision that the conventions 
of New Hampshire and other States protested. 
The existence of the evil complained of 1s proved 
by the recommendation to remove it. Shall those 
conventions be charged with the folly of pointing 
to this paragraph in the Constitution, as the depos- 
itory of a power in their opinion liable to abuse, 
and which they pray may be taken from Congress, 
when in point of fact no such or is possessed by 
Congress? Sir, I appeal to the proceedings of all 
these conventions, to their recommendations, re- 
monstrances, and instructions, asso many witnesses 
to the constitutional competency of Congress to 
adopt this amendment. Having referred to all 
these authorities, the honorable gentleman inquired, 
and with an emphasis which seemed to indicate 
that he thought it would be no easy matter to an- 
swer his inquiry—will you now treat with indiffer- 
ence the prayers and proceedings of these patriotic 
and distinguished bodies? I will answer his ques- 
tion by asking another. How did Congress, and 
the States, and the people, treat these prayers and 
proceedings then ? 

At the first session of the first Congress under the 
Constitution, a resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing to the States twelve amendments of that instru- 
ment. The preamble to the resolution is in the 
following words: 

“ The conventions of a number of the States hav- 
ing, at the time of their adopting the Constitution, 
expressed a desire, in order to prevent misconstruc- 
tion or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory 
and restrictive clauses should be added; and as 
extending the ground of public confiderce in the 
Government will best ensure the beneficent ends of 
its institution: Resolved,” &c. 

The first two of these twelve articles alone refer 
to the composition and organization of the House 
of Representatives, and are confined to the ratio of 
representation, or the number of members of which 
the House shall consist. And these are the only two 
of the twelve articles which were rejected by the States. 
Since that time there has been no attempt made, 
either in Congress or by the States, to procure an 
amendment denying to Congress the exercise of 
the power now claimed. More than half acentury 
having elapsed since these measures were taken, 
may we not fairly assume an acquiescence by the 
States and the people in this power, inserted in the 
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Constitution by the convention which formed | 
and refused to be stricken out by the first Con 
which convened under it? Bress 


Sir, we have been told by anumber o 

that this amendment is enunumnnes eenlemea 
of Congress of a right to direct sovereign States ; 
what manner they shall exercise their legislative 
authority. Certainly, there is nothing in the words 
of the amendment which gives any countenance ; 
this assertion. Itis not there said that the State 

Legislatures shall divide their States into districts. 

the obligation upon them to do that comes from ; 

higher source—the Constitution of the United 

States, the common regulator and director, Within 

its proper limits, both of National and State legisla. 

tion. Bat, sir, had there been any ambiguity in the 

language of the amendment, all doubt, if any re. 

mained, I supposed had been removed by the conely. 

sive and statesman-like argument of the gentleman 

from New York,[Mr. Barnarp.} But, sir, I was 

mistaken. No sooner was that unanswered and 

unanswerable argument closed, than the gentle. 
man from Maine [Mr. Cuirrorp) rose, and, with. 
out controverting what had been said by the gen- 
tleman from New York, reasserted that the States 
were to be directed in their sovereign power of 
legislation by Congress. The gentleman had not 
attempted to show how this effect was produced: 
he had contented himself with assertion—it wa; 
mere assertion, and, assuch, must pass for what jt js 
worth. Sir, if this amendment shall be adopted, i) 
simply provides—what Congress has an undoubted 
right to provide—that the elections for members of 
Congress shall be uniform in all the States, and 
shall be by single districts. It will be a law of 
the United States, made in pursuance of the Con. 
stitution, “the supreme law of the land,” and, as 
such. superseding absolutely all State legislation 
repugnant to its provisions. To this supreme law 
it is the sworn duty of all the State Legislatures in 
all their acts to conform. I doubt not they will do 
so. The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Kennepy,] 
however, is of a different opinion. He has inti 
mated pretty broadly that the States will not carry 
out the amendment, if it prevail. He says that, as 
from the large Whig majority in his district there is 
no chance ot his being again returned to Congress, 
he will go to the Legislature of his State, and vote 
fora genera! ticket in spite of you. Sir, I hope 
not. I trust Indiana, that great and patriotic State, 
knows too well what is due to herself, and to the 
Confederacy; to assume so dangerous, and, I will 
add, untenablea position, Sucha course by Indiana 
is greatly to be deprecated, and, if taken, as the gen- 
tleman threatens, most seriously to be deplored. 
But, sir, what would be the result? Just this: 
Indiana would be deprived of her representation in 
this House; or, the contingency having happened 
for which it is universally admitted the power in 
the fourth article of the Constitution was given, 
(viz. a State having neglected to act,) Congress 
would interfere, and do that for Indiana which 
Indiana had refused to do for herself. But, sir, I 
cannot believe that Indiana will follow the advice 
of the honorable gentleman. I am too much ofa 
State rights man to believe it. Isee a smile upon 
the faces of some gentlemen who claim to be the 
exclusive guardians of State rights. You are 
wrong, gentlemen. The practical consequence of 
the true State rights doctrine is not to throw a Slate 
out of the Union the moment she thinks her rights are 
invaded, but to maintain her rights within it. 


The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Camp- 
BFLL] and several others advocate this amendment 
because, if the large States should elect by general 
ticket, they would overwhelm the small ones. To 
illustrate this danger, suppose the same political 

rty to have the ascendency in the States of New 
Vor , Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Massachusetts, 
and Maine, and they should all elect their members 
by general ticket; they would belong to the same 
party, would vote together upon most political ques- 
tions. These siz States under the new apportion- 
ment will have 157 members—three more than @ 
majority of this House. The amendment proposed 
effectually prevents any such combination fatal to 
the security of the small States. But, sir, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Pore] says he has no 
fears of such combinations. Sir, he must be @ 
bold man to look in the face the danger to which I 
have referred without alarm. To be fearless, is 
not always a Virtue in a public man ; the apprehen- 
sion of danger frequently averts it, In the present 
case, a salutary fear, if it lead to the proper pre: 
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‘ion and preventive, is the height of wisdom 
j patriotism. ‘ ’ 

if there be any thidg asa public man that I 

‘above all others, it is the Union of these 

vies, I cling to it with the fondest recollections ; 
ook forward to it with the most confiding antici- 
ops. So far from permitting Congress to take 
y measures for its dissolution, I luok to this 
nendment as one Of the means of perpetuating it. 
vith this same purpose, I will support all the com- 
omises of the Constitution—all of them. | One of 
pe and not the least important, is, that minorities, 
well as majorities, shall be represented in the 
wisiatare ; So that there should always a voice of 
monstrance be heard, and the per contra given, 
pon every great quesuion and important argument. 
ajorities certainly must govern, but minorities 
st be heard. Without this amendment, the mi- 
rity may be silenced, as it clearly is in all cases 
{election by general ticket. 

gir, there never was a time when it was more 
jrable that the attachment of the people to their 
svernment should be strengthened and confirmed ; 
nd, believing this will be the effect of the amend- 
nent, it has my most cordial support. 


REMARKS OF MR. ALLEN, 
OF OHIO. 
, Senate, Thursday, May 26, 1842—On the ap- 
rtionment bill; and in favor of a low ratio, 
and alarge representative body. 

Mr. ALLEN said, so far as he was able to judge, 
ye was inclined to the belief that the people of this 
jnion generally desire sucha representation as 
ould be produced by a ratio of about 60,000. He 
as fully assured that this number would be more 
satisfactory than any other, as far as regarded that 
part of the population with which he was more par- 
icularly acquainted; and he believed he might safe- 
ly assert that this was what was desired by the 
whole American people. Had the House of Rep- 
sentatives fixed upon this number, he (Mr. AL- 

iex) would most cheerfully have concurred in the 
‘ill. In consideration of the fact that the bill re- 
ates exclusively to the organization of that House, 
be felt bound to give to their decision upon this 
question a great, nay, almost decisive influence in 
his mind; but as the question had been raised here, 
of what number the House should consist, he would 
whesitatingly declare that he differed altogether 
rom the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 
novy,] who thinks that the number should be di- 
minished rather than increased. All the arguments 
of thehonorable Senator were predicated on what 
was supposed to de at present the turbulent charac- 
ter of that body. He had our answer in regard to 
this. The House of Representatives he regarded 
as the chief member of our Federal system—a 
House representing the body of the people; a House 
which, in accordance with the spirit and genius of 
our form of government, must subsist forever as 
the immediate organ of the people’s will. It seemed 
o him, therefore, that in judging of the question of 
its a or diminution, they should regard 
itin this light,as an institution designed to represent 
the existing feelings of the nation, taking its tone 
aud character from the spirit of the times. Every 
one (said Mr, ALLEN) knows that, for the last eight 
or ten years, the public mind has been deeply agi- 
ated upon questions of the highest moment to the 
liberties of the country. I do not say that any 
blame on this account lies at this or that man’s 
door. I speak of the fact merely; and of the 
additional fact, that the same state of feeling 
which pervades the public mind has displayed it- 
self among the Representatives of the people of 
the United States in Congress assembled; and, 
permit me to say, however paradoxical it may seem, 
that it was intended by the Constitutjon itself that 
the state of the times should be reflected in that 
body. It ought to be the exact image of the public 
villthe transcript of the public mind—the mirror 
of the public heart. 

But, sir, although I have myself witnessed scenes 
ofconfusion in that body—scenes which its mem- 
ters regretted to witness—still I am not going to 
‘ole for any measure that will essentially under- 
mine the broad basis of our institutions, merely for 
ihe purpose of correcting an evil which I know to 

‘emporary—growing out of the state of public 
feeling upon questions submitted to that House. 
Sir, I must say, in justice to the members of that 

use—for ] have beena member, and I speak from 
ed intimate knowledge of the fact—other discords 
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and disorders (if there be anything prevailing 
there to which these terms can be applicable) are 
rather owing to the construction of ‘the walls than 
to any other cause. Go into that House when a 
member is speaking, and you cannot find a dozen 
places where he can be heard. I have repeatedly 
made the attempt myself, to gain a_ position 
where [ might listen to the arguments of a mem- 
ber; and have traversed the entire circle of the 
hall, and not in one case out of twenty could I se- 
lect a place where I could hear distinctly. Well, 
what is the natural result of this? There are 
two hundred and forty members spread over the 
immense circle, at remote distances from the 
Speaker presiding, and from the member speaking. 
Each individual member has the responsibility of 
giving a vote upon the question, and is naturally 
desirous of hearing what is said upon it; but to 
hear is impossible, unless they leave their seats 
and gather around the person speaking. It is this 
circumstance which givesa character of turbulence 
to that House. The very same state of things 
would exist here, if this chamber were similar to 
that in which the House of Representatives assem- 
ble; arid this is also the cause of there being so 
many absentees. When a member has sat in that 
House for six hours without being able to hear 
what is going on, unless he violates the rules of the 
House, he becomes fatigued, and has little induce- 
mentto remain. The fault, I say, then, is in the 
walls of the House, not in the disposition of the 
members. The very disorder produced by the 
cause [have mentioned often leads to hot words 
and to hot blood. Remove that cause; take out the 
benches; make the hall square, or choose some 
other location for the meeting of that body—a place 
calculated for business, not for show. Put mem- 
bers in a situation where they may see, and hear, 
and know what is going on; and they will be very 
nearly, if not quite, as orderly as this body, or any 
other legislative body in existence. And here I 
would remark, that lam not in favor of an extra- 
ordinary increase. I think, if the ratio of 60,000 
were adopted, it would produce a House as nearly 
as possible as it should be; but I am decidedly not 
in favor of a ratio which will diminish the number. 
Mr. President, there is a high principle involved 
in this matter. The tendency of all political powei 
is towards concentration. Power is always im- 
perceptibly stealing from the many tothe few. This 
is a vast Government, extending over a vast country, 
having vast and varied interests; and it requires, 
therefore, a vast representation, in order that all 
those interests may be secured and guarded. This 
Government has a permanent location at one point; 
it is composed of three great departments, as or- 
ganized by the Constitution. The executive power 
is placed by the Constitution in a single man; the 
judiciary power, another constituent branch of the 
Government as organized by the Constitution, is 
vested in nine men: so the executive department 
and the judiciary department are concentrated in 
ten men. This isa powerful concentration in the 
Government of a nation of this extent, which, by 
its Constitution and form, is intended to be em- 
phatically free—a form of government which makes 
the representative principle the very basis on which 
it rests. ‘Take, then, the Senate—a body composed 
of fifty-two members, possessing an entire half of 
the legislative power, as well as the entire treaty- 
making power; and we have the entire executive 
power, the entire judiciary power, and half the le- 
gislative power, and the entire treaty-making pow- 
er, vested in sixty-two men—the President of the 
United States, the nine eg of the Supreme 
Court, and the Senate of the United States. Well, 
sir, this is a pretty considerable concentration of 
power; and the question now is, whether we shall 
concentrate still more the powers of Government 
in this country—whether we shall narrow the basis 
of popular representation, which wields but one- 
half of the legislative power of: this Govern- 
ment. The House represents the Democracy of 


men, as the Senate represents the Democracy of 


States. Shall we narrow the basis of that 
body, in order, as suggested by the Senator from 
South Carolina, to increase the relative pow- 
er of the Senate? Sir, there are two modes of 
centralizing power in this country:—one is to 
abstract it from the popular braneh of the Gov- 
ernment, and apply it to the other departments; 
another is to centralize in the hands of a few men 
who conduct the business of that Government. The 
one is as dangerous as the other. 


A ratio of fifty thousand will give you, in each 





Senate. 


congressional district, ten thousand voters. The 
purity and safety of the representative principle 
consist in the short continuance of their power; in 
their frequent returns to their constituents; in their 
habits of constant intercourse with them, so that 
they may come here the embodied Representatives 
of the will oftheir constituents. They should be, 
as far as possible, in immediate contact with the 
people; who ought to have an intimate knowledge of, 
and a perfect acquaintance with, the men to whom 
they intrust this important power. Without this, 
the representative principle becomes lost. If the 
distance between the constituency and the repre- 
sentative be too great, there will be intervening in- 
fluences counteracting the legitimate influence which 
should be exercised by the constituency alone. 

Sir, there is one important consideration which 
ought not to escape our observation, viz: the dis- 
tance between the seat of the General Government 
and some of the congressional districts. The mem- 
bers of the State Legislatures adhere with more 
unwavering pertinacily to the execution of the will 
of their constituents; and they do so because the 
supervising eye of the people is more imme- 
diately upon them; whilst we are hidden, as it were, 
behind a mountain. 

Sir, the basis of representation lies deep in the 
hearts of the people. Narrow down that basis, and 
you will have a Council of State, like that which 
surrounded Napoleon, sitting in secret conclave— 
registering not the decrees of the nation, but the 
willofthe Emperor. Sir, do small bodies act with 
more wisdom and propriety than large ones? It is 
ridiculous to compare the legislation ofthis country 
with that of England. It is a mere mockery to talk 
about representation in England. I appeal to the 
history of the countries of antiquity whieh resem- 
ble more nearly our own in extent of empire, and 
in the glory and renown of their institutions. The 
Roman Senate was a body unchecked by any other— 
unchecked by an executive exercising the supreme 
powss inthe State, Its decrees were absolute. lt 

iad the power of removing even the consuls. In 
the haughtiest period of the Roman history, that 
Senate consisted of about 540. No executive power 
that ever existed could have devised measures 
more profoundly, or executed them more promptly, 
than the Roman Senate, when it Seaeiel of over 
500 men. Cicero, in one of his letters, speaks of 
the Senate’s having put down a disagreeable speaker 
in the manner practised in the British House of 
Commons. I was struck with the fact, that a cus- 
tom, which I supposed to have originated in Eng- 
land, was practised two thousand years ago in the 
Roman Senate. There is no difficulty in restrain- 
ing useless debate. You might as well say you 
would abandon the earth, because it was subject to 
earthquakes, as to say that you would refuse to 
have large legislative bodies, lest confusion should 
arise therefrom, or because they may be subject oc- 
casionally to bursts of passion. What body or 
assemblage of men isnot? Have we not witnessed 
scenes of disorder even here? It is in accordance 
with the genius and nature of free institutions. 
I would rather enjoy a turbulent liberty,-than be 
subject to a cold and heartlessdespotism. Reduce 
the House to a body of some forty or fifty, and what 


would it become? Would it be a representation of 


the nation? No,sir;no. It would represent noth- 
ing but its own views; it would be nothing more 
than the receptacle of silent, deep-rooted corruption. 
Sir, numbers are a great security against corrup- 
tion. Numbers are a security against inertness. 
Such a body impresses those who actin it with a 
sense of propriety and of dignity; it gives clearness 
and distinctness to truth, and it has the effect of at- 
tracting public notice to its proceedings. Sir, I 
have heard it said that Congress is becoming odi- 
ous in the eyes of the people. I do not think so. It 
is said everybody talks about Congress. This isthe 
very thing I would desire they should do. The 
very moment the people quit talking about Con- 
gress, Congress will quit talking about them, and 
our Government will become a despotism. 1 like 
to hear the voice of the people expressed; let it be 
in disapprobation, rather than not at all. Itshows, 
at least, that they are attentive to that which most 
concerns their liberties. It is said that too many 
speeches are made—that the country is satiated with 
them. They may be surfeiting to those who are 
in the midst of our political contest; but I regard 
the dissemination of the debates and public 
documents as amatter of the utmost importance— 
as a means of conveying to the people a knowl- 
edge of what is going on in Congress, It is 
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important that they should know not only what is 
done, but what the opinions of each member are. 
The newspapers are the great fountain of knowl- 
edge. They are, under our peculiar form of gov- 
ernment, the book of the people, from which their 
emo instruction is derived. Would you anni- 
rilate the press, because it may indulge in licen- 
tiousness? Would you silence debate, because de- 
bate is sometimes turbulent? Would you silence 
debate, because there are men who may express 
sertiments hostile to your own? No, sir, no: the 
expression of the multifa rioussentiments of mein- 
bers should be unrestrained; and they should be 
laid before the people, furnishing the great book 
of their political information. Upon going home, 
and mingling with my constituents, I have fre- 
quently—nay, almost invariably—found that they 
knew more precisely than I myself did what had 
been done in Congress, except so far as related to 
the Senate, The reason i¥ obvious; the people 
carefully read over the debates, and make them- 
selves acquainted with all that takes place. It fur- 
nishes to the people the means of supervising the 
conduct of those for whom they have voted in their 
representative capacity. The people of my State 
will read the speeches of my honorable colleague 
or myself, before they will read any other; not be- 
“ause our speeches are better, but because they are 
more immediately interested to know what we have 
said and done. 

Sir, lam glad to know that the people are talk- 
ing about Congress; and 1 am glad to know that 
Congress feels that the people have their eyes upon 
it; tor when Congiess ceases to be sensible of 
the vigilance of the people over the Government, 
this country, with all its boasted freedom, will have 
come to an end, 

The Senate, sir, in my opinion, has acquired a 
disproportionate influence. ‘The House should be 
the nation’s representation; it should represent the 
primeval sovereignty of the people; it should be the 
grand council of the nation : while the Senate acts 
in the important matter ofthe formation of treaties, 
and also the confirmation of appointments, which 
is, sO far as patronage is concerned, tantamennt to 
the power of making appointments ; the power of 
rejection is equal to patronage. To this extent, 
then, it has a decided superiority over the House. 
While the House is required to unite in a declara- 
tion of war, the Senate andthe President alone can 
put an end to war. The Senate hasa veto upon all 
matters proceeding from the House; and the House 
has no single power independent of the Senate. 


{am opposed to the concentration of power in 
the hands of a few men. ‘I'he same reasons which 
may be urged against a numerous body, on the 
score of turbulence, would apply as well toa body 
composed of twenty, as one of fivethousand. While 
you have two men together, you will have discord; 
so that, if you endeavor to get rid of discord alto- 
gether, you will have to reduce your House down 
toone man. It was considered of, and decided, that 
the country would not adopt a plural executive, 
And why? Forthe reason, which was admirably 
illustrated by Franklin, in his aneedoie of the two 
men who were set to keep a light-house, which 
stood upon an isolated rock, at a distance from any 
human habitation. ‘hetwo men were conveyed 
to the spot, with provisions for three months, and 
were, for that period, cut off from intercourse with 
the world. [twas made their duty to superintend 
different apartments, to be determined on by them- 
selves. But when they undertook to settle the 
question, they could not agree; and there being no 
common arbiter, the stronger of the two drove his 
companion to the upper part of the light house, and 
cut off the communication between them. At the 
end of three months, when the vessel returned, it 
was found that the two inmates of the solitary abode 
had not seen each other during all that time: Weil: 
iftwo men, divided from the restof the world, could 
not agree with each other, how is it possible that 
two orthree hundred men, representing different 
interests and different sections of the country, can 
agree? It is unreasonable to expect it. And are 
we, then, to make the occurrence of a little inevita- 
ble tumult and disorder, a pretext for destroying, 
breaking down this great organ of the people, under 
our federal system of government ? No sir. Let 
us not destroy the only safeguard of the people’s 
rights. Narrow down the representation of the 
country, and you will bring the representative sys- 
tem into disrepute; and it will eventuate in the de- 
struction of our very form of government. We 
pught to reprimand the turbulent, but let the House 
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remain; because it is the only safeguard of the peo- 
ple’s liberties. Iam not one who would make the 
turbulence of two or three men an excuse for ma- 
king the House unpopular with the people. I am 
not going to pull it down, It oughtto be a numer- 
ous body. I believe it would be decidedly improper 
io narrow the basis of representation. I believe the 
Senate ought, in a very great degree, to be com- 
manded by the House; because the members of the 
latter are the best judges of what their constituents 
desire. Besides, we are rival branches : rivals for 
public favor—rivals in the acquisition of power. 
Shall we, then, sitting asa rival body, seek to aug- 
ment our own power by diminishing theirs? If in- 
dividuals within that body are turbulent, their con- 
stituents, atthe end of their two years of service, 
will replenish the House with better materials. Do 
not, therefore, strike at the system for the mere pur- 
pose of getting rid of certain men. It but ill be- 
comes us to make any temporary excitement which 
may occur in that body a pretext for the destruction 
ofthat body. Point out the refractory members, 
and punish them, if necessary ; but let the organ- 
ization of the House remain. Give it such a char- 
acter that it will stand high in the estimation of the 
»eople; for in that House, I say, the people of these 
United States have theironly security. ‘These, Mr. 
President, are the views whieh 1 entertain ; and 
they have been stated with promptitude and with 
sincerity. 





REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
In Senate, Thursday, May 26,1842—On the appor- 
tionment bill, and in favor of a high ratio of 
representation. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said he had not intended, 
when he entered the Senate in the morning, to say 
one word upon this question. He had supposed 
that they would at once have proceeded to the vote, 
and that each Senator would have voted for that 
ratio which best suited his judgment and his con- 
science, without debate. In this he had been disap- 
pointed; and so much had already been said by 
other Senators, that he felt it to be his duty to make 
a few observations for the purpose of justifying 
the votes which he intended to give upon the pres- 
ent occasion. 


We all will agree, said Mr. B., upon the general 
principles on which this question ought to be set- 
tled. ‘The House of Representatives ought to con- 
sist precisely of that number, if we could ascertain 
it, which would most perfectly represent the feel- 
ings and wants of their constituents, and most effi- 
ciently execute their will. "The mass of the people 
cannot assemble and deliberate; and, therefore, it 
becomes necessary to delegate the powers of legisla- 
tion to a certain number of Representatives; and 
this number ought always to be so limited that each 
individual member shall at all times feel that he is 
directly responsible to the aor by which 
he was elected. I do not desire to see the numbers 
of the House increased to such a degree that indi- 
vidual responsibility wil! be lost in the mass,—and 
that the Representative may do what he pleases, 
and escape in the crowd. The House ought to be 
sufficiently numerous fairly to represent the inter- 
ests of the people; whilst it ought not to be so large, 
that the very number might, of itself, unreasonably 
delay, or altogether defeat, the re of measures 
demanded by the public good. I am, therefore, 
neither in favor of what may be called a large nor 
a small ratio; but of such a one as will produce a 
House which, whilst it fairly represents every por- 
tion of the people, will be able to transact their busi- 
ness in an orderly manner, and without unreason- 
able delay. . 

Refore I address to the Senate the few remarks 
which I intend to make in reply to the Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Carrrenpen,] I will put my- 
self right in one particular. I do not believe that 
the efficiency or moral influence of the Senate can 
ever be materially impaired, or its independence 
endangered, by any increase, however great, in the 
number of the House of Representatives. On the 
contrary, it is my opinion that, in proportion as you 
increase the House beyond the number which can 
legislate with order, deliberation, and efficiency, in 
the same proportion will you increase the relative 
influence and character of the Senate throughout 
the country. Ido not, therefore, concur with those 
Senators who dread that anumerous House might 
be destructive either to the independence or influ- 
ence of this body, I entertain no such jealousy, 
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Now,'sir, permit me to ask, what was the rine} 


. 
ple which governed the House in ado to the * 


ae ~ 
most important bill? Was it not this” ang this ch i 
alone: that, under the laie census, no State in 1 they f 
Union should be deprived of a single Represen. fi" vel 
tive? In order to accomplish this purpose, ji y am oh 
necessary to increase the House to more than th <s the 

hundred members; and it was done according) ed 


This isthe avowed principle on which the }j happens 


resis. Every State must at least preserve jt ots 
ent number of Representatives; aud no matter ~ °°, ; 
slowly its population may have relatively inereg aad \ 
and no matter how many additional Represey me it is 
lives this rule may give to other States, stijj ih, eS acqt 
House must at all events be increased to such eS Fs 
number as will prevent any State from josip ; aad 
single Representative which it had under the 3 yO rth 
portionment adopted ten years ago. Is this a prin. ae of 
ciple which the Senate ought to sanction? be me oh 
Under the census of 1810, the House Consistej Y = sed 
of 183 members. Under that of 1820, it was com. Mia Pe of 
sed of 212 members—-an increase of 14 per ce Pe 
nder the census of 1830, the present House oy, ae oi 
sists of 242 members, which is an increase of p. ie S a 
tween 16 and 17 per cent. on the previous number a 
And what does this bill now propose? An increas nal ‘part 


of the present House at the rate of 32 per cent 
which will add_77 members to the number, anj 
make the next House consist of 319 members. Anj 


pn importa 
huse omy 





. oa ae es House, a 
this enormous increase was necessary to preserve do not de 
the principle, that no State should be reduced beloy ; of the ‘| 
its present number of Representatives. Adopt the i incon 
same rate of increase for the future, and what yijj “ rent 
be the consequence? Even at 32 per cent., the Pe Caite 





House, under the census of 1850, would consist of 


421 members. But when we take into view the a 
rapid increase of population in the new Wesiem nsibilit’ 
States, andthat some of the old States are almog ‘i the rai 
stationary in this respect, it will probably require asition p 
an increase of the number of the House atthe rae 

of double 32, or 64 per cent., under the census ot I Englal 
1850, in order to preserve to each State at least its ethe bu 
present number of Representatives. The Hous, , they 









g reate: 


under the census of 1850, would, in that event, con cael 
er 


sist of 523 members. 


I ask Senators seriously to reflect upon the conse. pnded to t 
quences of establishing the principle asserted by the purp 
the House in the present bill. Our Government, | ie a tothe 
trust, is destined to endure for ages ; and shall we, re 


at its very commencement as it were—for halfa 
century is buta brief period in the history of a na 
tion--adopt a principle which must, before the 
close of the next half century, swell the numbers of 


pe, the cu 
transacte 
en bya le 












the House of Representatives to thousands? And fgme “ P¢ 
for what good purpose? Although the State who 8eS8, 10 
population shall increase most slowly may preserve Hi a 
ils present number of members, yet ils relative oes 
weight in the Union will be diminished just a fame?’ ' 
much as if the ratio established for all the State 7 ee 
would give it but half that number. Bat re 

The Senator from Kentucky has told us that - and j 
the present House consists of that number, of all oposed | 
others, which is the most improper; and he thinks 3, ang 
that it ought either to be considerably increased ot ach in 
diminished. There may be much truth in the ob Hiimitted: 
servation; but it is not’ my present a to dis mbers | 
cuss this point. The argument urged by himwhieh ular 
I especially desire to controvert, is that in favor of for | 


approximating the number and condition of out Hija wi) 


House of Representatives to that of the House of ves of t 
Commons in Great Britain. From the very nu- disort 
ber of the House of Commons, which consists of ly ec 
between six and seven hundred—( Mr. McRoseats hands 
said the exact number was 658)—it is rendered ab which 
solutely necessary that a very few members should natives 
do the public speaking, and conduct the public bu- will b 
siness, on important occasions; whilst ihe remail- ility a 
der, composing the great mass, are conside oligar 
merely as counters, or, to use the Senator's owl be exte 
language, as q revisory body. Now, this is whatl the t 


most desire toavoid for my country. I would shit Bideral 
this result, as I would the stroke of fate. Wha 


is the condition of the British House of Commots' Bi mocrat 
There, forty members constitute a quorum; and he olig 
regular business of that body, upon most subject, Hon 
is conducted and perfected by less than one hut ip 4 , 
dred members. It is only when an important e, by § 
litical question is to be decided, on which the '@l@ Hid cont 
of the ministry may depend, that the whole numbel i | won| 
are summoned to be present. The forces are the) Biberely 
marshalled on each side; and it is then that the Miphich j 
House of Commons displays its true character. ould b 
was once present on such an occasion, before | ny imy 
new Parliament-house was erected. Oneither h an 


of the passage through the middle of the Hows Ose 
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tothe Speaker’s chair, there were rows of 
‘hes, rising, as they receded, one above another, 
y they nearly reached the ceiling. These 
‘hes were filled with members, huddled together 
gtmost confusion, When a member rises to 
;the Chair in the House of Commons, who 
pot happen to be a favorite, he is invariably 
+ coughed down or scraped down; or, as some- 
< happens,” is applauded down by shouts of 
him, hear him,” so loud as completely to 
» his voice, and prevent him from being 
.| And what is the moral and political conse- 
et It is simply this: a few party leaders on 
)<ide acquire all the influence and considera- 
. whilst the mass of the body is scarcely deemed 
hy of notice. And this mass, which is brought 
ner for the sole purpose of voting according 
be will of their party leaders, is the revisory 
y with which the Senator from Kentucky is so 
ch pleased. This is the mode of proceeding in 
House of Commons; and such, from its num- 
jt must ever continue to be; because the busi- 
s of Jegislation for a great empire must be 
ssacted, and this could not be done if every 
mber were permitted to speak, and act an indi- 
“ase Bios! part. The freedom of speech, therefore, 
ve pp important occasions, is a privilege extended 
ald BBhuse oy Who, by the judgment or the caprice otf 
And House, are selected as leaders. 
erve MMMM 9 not desire to introduce such practices in the 
‘low MM of the House of Representatives. They are 
) the ly inconsistent with a fair, pepe, and respon- 
will e Tepresentation, such as has ever existed in 
the xe United States. The constituencies of this 
* Ol Mntry will never consent to a House so numerous, 
tne their Representatives shall lose all individual 
‘em MBoonsibility in the crowd, and merely serve to 
nes, lithe ranks of the leaders of a ministerial or 


D 


a position party. 

ie a ‘ 

so (Me England, when the ministers of the crown 
ig gre the budget, or any other important measure, to 
me y, they must be prepared with their troops. 
‘on. greater portion of these parliamentary forces 


rer attend excepton such occasions. Having re- 
nse. ended to the call of their leaders, and accomplish- 
by ne purpose for which they were assembled, they 
" um totheir homes or to their amusements, and 
we g2oagain appear in the House until again sum- 
{ 2 ggened to attend for a similar purpose. In the mean 
nae (ee ‘he current legislative business of the country 
the Mm vansacted by seventy or eighty members, and 
of geet bya less number. AsI most earnestly desire 
nd Me’ “he popular branch of our Government shall 
ose sess, in the highest possible degree,the confidence 
ve d respect of the country, I hope never to see the 
‘ve {aa When Representatives, elected by the sovereign 
as Mampople of the States, shall cease to act an indepen- 
tes ee’ part for themselves, and be subjected to the 
ill of a few party leaders. 
But the same causes will produce the same ef- 


. ts; and if you increase the House to the number 
is oposed, it will be impossible to passthe necessary 
a 8, and, at the same time, tolerate freedom of 
" ech in allthe members. Indeed, this seems to be 
. mitted; for we have been told that troublesome 
i mbers must be put down by what is termed the 
of gular action of the House. This will be neces- 
ee for the despatch of the public business. And 
ot ae t will be the ultimate result? The Represent- 
. ves of the pee must inevitably be silenced by 
of disorderly action of the House; and you will 
. ly concentrate all power and all influence in 
b ids of a few party leaders. That just equal- 
i which ou, ht ever to exist among all the Repre. 
». Mae’ “ives of different portions of the same free peo- 
“ ‘Will be lost ; and, instead of dividing the respec- 
J lity and responsibility among all, you establish 
> Mae oligarchy of a few members, whilst you profess 
| Mae extending the democratic principle. To bor- 
. the beautiful language of Mr. Madison, in the 
at eC st, when deprecating such a result, “the 
‘1 intenance of the Government may become more 
¢ Me Cratic, but the soul that animates it will be 
: ore oligarchic.” Far, then, be it from me to place 
. use of Representatives in any such condi- 
» eA condition which would enable the Execu- 
 Ma® by gaining over a few party leaders, to govern 
vt Meee CONtrol its action, 

[would not object to a large representative body, 
e Mece’'y on account of the great additional expense 
j Mich it would impose upon the people. This 
e Mould be no cause of objection with me, provided 
ie Me, Mportant public objects were to be gained by 
e ME 22 increase of members as the present bill pro- 
ifs, But believing, as I do, this increase to be 
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not only unnecessary, but that it will prove highly 
prejudicial to the best interests of the country, the 
expense ought not to be wholly disregarded. 

Vhat would be the effect of the adoption of such 
a system as that recommended by the Senator from 
Kentucky, not only upon the House of Representa- 
tives, but upon Congress? 

And, first of all, it would extend our sessions to 
an unreasonable length. Nay, more; I believe 
they would be rendered almost perpetual. This 
would be one of the very worst results which can 
be imagined. The Representatives of the people 
ought not to be so long absent from home 
as to lose that identity of feeling and interest 
which ought ever to exist between them and their 
constituents. Atiter sessions as short as may be 
necessary to transact the business of the country, 
they ought to go home, mingle freely with the peo- 

le, and breathe the pure air of the country. But 
arge bodies proverbially move slowly; and the 
number of the House should never be so great that 
our legislative business cannot be despatched within 
a reasonabletime. Sir, even the present number of 
the House is too large for this purpose. Congress 
has now been in session a whole year, with the 
brief interval of between two and three months; 
and no man can yet foresee when the present ses 
sion will terminate, provided we shall remain here 
until the necessary public business has been trans- 
acted. The probability is, that after remaining in 
session until the patience of the country is exhaust- 
ed, we shall middenty adjourn, leaving many im- 
portant subjects untouched. Ihave nothing to say 
against the present House of Representatives. On 
the contrary, I firmly believe that it would be diffi- 
cult to select 242 men in the Uniied States better en- 
titled to the public confidence, whether we regard 
their ability or integrity. ‘The great delay results 
from the necessity of the case. In a period of great 
excitement, all of the present number cannot exert 
the rights to which all are equally entitled, without 
rendering the sessions almost perpetual. 

Another powerful reason why business proceeds 
rapidly in the House of Commons is, that its mem- 
bers receive no pay. This never can, and never 
ought to be the case in regard to members of the 
House of Representatives, because its inevitable 
effect world be to fill these halls with men of 
wealth, to the exclusion of poor men, who could 
not afford to serve their country without compensa- 
tion. The want of pay, however, operates power- 
fally on the despatch of business in the House of 
Commons. It is hurried through as fast as possi- 
ble; and members return to their homes, after a 
comparatively short absence. The rank and file, 
or “revisory body,” undistinguished as they are, 
consider the time of their attendance rather as a 
period of imprisonment, during which they can 
acquire but little glory, and no profit; and they de- 
sire to render it as brief as possible. 

During the whole period of my service as a 
member of the other House, which terminated be- 
fore it became so numerous as it is at present, I rec- 
ollect but one call of the House; and, on that oc- 
casion, the call had proceeded but a shorttime until 
it was suspended, and the vote on the question pend- 
ing was taken.) There may have been more than 
one such call during the ten years of my service, 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Huntina- 
ron] informs me that there were; but, if so, they cer- 
tainly were of very rareoccurrence. The members 
then punctually attended in their places; and al- 
though, during a large portion of that period, political 
excitement mounted as high—both in the House and 
over the country—-as it hasever done in my day, the 
public business was transacted without any unrea- 
sonable delay. 


What do we now habitually witness? Calls of 
the House, and adjournments for want of a quorum. 
The House cannot, and ought not to transact busi- 
ness with but forty members, as they do in the 
House of Commons. The Constitution requires, 
as it ought to require, the attendance of a majority 
of all the members, in order to form a quorum. If, 
then, these difficulties and delays are constantly oc- 
curring in a House consisting of 242 members, will 
they not be much greater when it shall consist of 
319? Each individual will then consider himself as 
only the 1-319th part of the whole House, and think 
it but of little consequence that he should be absent. 
The result will be thatthe public time will be wasted, 
and the public business delayed still more than at 

resent, in calls of the House for the purpose of en- 
orcing the attendance of a quorum, and in conse- 
quence of adjournments for want of a quorum, Be- 





sides, even at present, the necessary operation of ta- 
king the vote on a call of the ayes and noes consumes 
about half an hour of the time of the House. When 
the House shall be enlarged to 319 members, five or 
six such calls will consume one whele sitting. 


I think, Mr. President, from all my observation 
and experience, that a House of about 200 members 
is the most proper number. Let it be fixed at this 
number for the present, and you will leave yourself 
room to increase it gradually, at each returfi-g 
census, with the increase of our population, uy it 
may finally reach three hundred, should ey: eri- 
ence prove that this may be done without danger to 
the just weight and character of the House through- 
out the country. It is much easier to increase than 
todiminish. If you now start with so large a num. 
ber as 319, on the principle that no State shall be 
deprived of any one of its present number of Rep- 
resentalives, it is my opinion you will start on the 
road to ruin. You will materially injure, if not 
destroy, the moral and political influence of that 
body. Ifsuch should be the effect, and that greatest 
and most powerful organ of the public will, repre- 
senting the mass of the people, should lose the con- 
fidence and respect of their constituents, the conse- 
quences may be fatal to the Government itself. I 
desire that the House should possess a still greater 
degree of influence throughout the country than it 
does at present; and I would be the last man in the 
Senate who would detract a tittle from its weight 
and importance. I desire that it should stand in 


| the estimation of the people as the great bulwark of 


their rights and liberties, and the guardian of their 
interests. It is for this reason | have observed, with 
profound regret, that almost every paper which 
reaches me denounces the House of Representa- 
tives for their tardiness in the transaction of public 
business, their disorderly conduct, and the intermi- 
nable length of the sessions of Congress. ‘This is 
the very worst and most alarming symptom for the 
perpetuity of our institutions which I have wit- 
nessed for many years. I believe that each mem- 
ber of that body is desirous of serving his country 
faithfully, and that the delay in their proceedings 
arises mainly from their number, and the honest 
determination of each to do his duty to his own 
constituents. The number of 200 would not be too 
large, in my opinion, to prevent the despatch of 
business within a reasonable time; and my own ex- 
perience in the House justifies this opinion. I ean- 
not, therefore, vote with those Senators who are in 
favor of a less number. The House ought to be so 
numerous that the political influence of the Execu- 
tive could never swerve it from the duty which it 
owes to the people of the country, by gaining over 
a majority of the individuals of which it is com- 
posed; and yet so small that it shall be able to trans- 
act the necessary public business that each mem- 
ber shall not lose his individuality in the mass, but 
be presented personally, in bold relief, to the keen- 
est serutiny of his constituents. I desire that the 
House may be now constituted in such a manner 
that our successors in 1852 may, if experience 
should justify it, make a moderate addition to its 
numbers; and not that we should, at this early pe- 
riod of our history, adopt the extreme limit, beyond 
which they can never go with safety. 

It has been contended that ours is a vast country, 
and therefore requires anumerous House to repre- 
sent'the various feelings, interests, and wishes of 
the people.. That the country is vast, none will pre- 
read 4 deny; but, after all, the legitimate duties of 
Songress under the Constitution are confined to 
but few subjects. The questions of war and peace; 
the regulation of commerce; our foreign relations; 
our post office establishment, and a few other subjects 
of a general character, are alone embraced within the 
range of our authority. The people look to their 
State Governments for all the legislation of a muni- 
cipal character. It isin the State Legislatures that 
almost every thing is transacted which relates to 
State, local, or neighborhopd concerns, and which 
most immediately affects the interests of the people. 
Iam one of those who believe that the preservation 
and peace of this Union require that Congress 
shonld never extend their powers by coastruction, 
and should interfere with State legislation as little 
as possible. Under these circumstances, I am con- 
vineed that one man can well represent all the in- 
terests of seventy thousand constituents, on the few 
questions intrusted by the Constitution to Congress; 
that he would feel himself to be more directly re- 
sponsible to them; and that his constituents would 
exert a more controlling influence over him than if 
he represented but fifty thousand constituents, and 
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277TH Conc.---2p Suss. Navy Appropriation Bill—Mr. Wood. H. of Reps 


the number of the House should thus be extended || To which may be added the home less, stood up in two contests, unshrinki fers, We d 
to upwards of three hundred members. The basis squadron appropriation of last ses- successfully against her overgrown mice” ing YOU I 
on which I desire to see the House organized, is | sion - - - - - 789,000 00 knows we were refractory in childhood — your joint, ¢ 
that which will best carry into execution the wishes | __ never repented the contumacy: on the nd by om hold y 
of the people, and enable the people to hold their | $13,470,174 79 when what she conceived to. be wholesome” sjanguage 
representatives most directly responsible. If you SS tisement has been attempted, we have turned » their ©: 
increase the House to the number which you pro- | Now, how does this amount bear comparison the parental assailant with other than filja) MEMpiges redee 

yse, you will defeat this great object. I shall there- with the sums estimated for, and appropriated by, For this we have not been forgiven ; nor do ine wence of th 
ee vote, in the first place, for such a ratio as will the Democratic party when in power? I will take forgiveness. Jt is true, we are a sifrout ioe gptions? 


reduce the proposed number of the House to 200; || the four yearsof Mr. Van Buren’s administration. trunk ; but we have grown a rival tree: We cls mnalpract 
and, failing in this, I shall vote for every ratio pro- The official reports made to Congress show the with her a common origin; but, thank God . asingle Pp 
posed in succession, without regard to the fraction following sums as estimates and appropriations: not linked toa common fate: we wil! per ta thieves a 
which it may leave tomy own State, which will Estimates. Appropriations. her language, and all that is ennobling in her » on wr 
keep the Hlouse down as nearly as possible to two 1837, $5,513,721 00 $5,679,021 00 || ‘wes an glorious in her institutions; but trap, ntify? 


hundred members. 1838, 5,185,124 91 4,135,270 00 under our feet her threats, defy her prowess re cannot be 
Se ee 1839, 4,776,125 64 4,776,125 64 || diate her vices, and, if bloody strife ensues, sink aN ts 
SPEECH OF MR. WOOD, 1840, 4,647,820 00 5,762,120 00 || 1 oblivion the last foothold of her trans-Atngille one 
power. $ 


OF NEW YORK, . arene rin 
9 90 = re c ero nee eC ° o . | follow 
Total, 20,122,791 55 20,352,546 64 Mr. Chairman, is now the time to enlarge qmniatins 


In the Hous of Representatives, May 20, 1842— Here it will be seen that the highest estimate for || navy? ‘The wheels of Government but yes aes 
On the navy appropriation bill. either of the four years was in 1837—the year in |] stood still, andthe machinery of the Executive =e 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on which the exploring expedition was fitted out, atan || stopped, for the want of asmall pittance wheter ce 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- expense of about $500,000; and, notwithstanding alto proceed. A permanent debt heretofore » — i 
tion the bill making appropriations for the naval that charge, it amounted to but $5,513,721—being known to the present generation, has been vid renc “re 
service for the year 1842— $3,201,858 83 less than the estimate for the present a twelvemonth, fastened upon us by the wos if 
Mr. WOOD rose and addressed it, in substance, year. But, if this large difference exists in the es- || in office. But yesterday, the public faith aa 
as follows timates, how much larger will be the difference in |} hawked up and down Wall and Chesnut sty ‘ ds 
Mr. Cuairnman: The committee will remember the actual appropriations, if the committee and the an able suppliant to British capitalisis fe ; wh 
that, on yesterday, the House resolved, on motion of House pass - bills now presented! ‘The largest favor. Pecuniary dishonor—the first since th : el 
the honorable chairman of the Committee of Ways appropriation made for any one year of the last tablishment of an American mint—has eesti ee 
and Means, to take this bill out of committee, and Administration was in 1840, and amounted to mitted to visit and rest upon our escutcheon ) . a t 
close debate thereon, on Monday next at 1 o’clock. but $5,762,120; whereas I have shown that, with of money, out of credit, embarrassed and fi oe evith 
The commitiee will also remember that, though it the bills already passed, the bill before us, the esti- cially disgraced,—is this the chosen opportunity eT 
has been before us longer than a week, and though mate of the Secretary, and the unexpended bal- |} appropriate the millions asked? The vicious baal a 
it contains twenty-nine sections, and proposes an ance, there will have been appropriated, this year, ing system having spread its evils through the la Retrench 
appropriation of nearly eight millions of dollars, || $13,470,174 79—an excess of $7,708,054 79, and || our industry is borne down by oppressions whim’ wey s 
we have not as yet closed the debate upon the first thirteen-twentieths of the Van Buren four years. paralyze every sinew of production. The oa p honores 
section. In pursuance of the resolution adopted The amount demanded is equal tothe whole sum || bubble of an extended credit-system created ay M pow 
by the House, but two days remain to discuss the expended for both army and navy in any oneof the || upheld as it was by the credit party ‘has exp] i ngress 
twenty-eight sections not approached. I submit it last five years. Icannot vote for it. I cannot give over our heads with terrible devastation; makis renchm 
to gentlemen, whether it is possible to do justice to my support, humble and inefficient as it may be, to a wreck of fortune, character, and life and sinking Mist 
the examination which these numerous details, not this rapid progress towards the accumulation of a the iron deep into the bosom of the wife and mothe nia, (Mr 
yet reached, require, within so short a period. For public debt, from which it will be impossible to re- With the yeomanry and trading population, “chag rly in Me 


myself, I cannot vote understandingly upon them, cover. I cannot give my supportto the rearing, in is come again”—man looks upon his fellow a: ph me 
with the little information now before me. With- || this home of simple republicanism, a powerful and |] foe. Self-preservation and interest are now th mrlege 2 
: vuege 


out reasons more cogent than any thus far offered, splendid navy, with all its paraphernalia of pomp || predominant springs of action. The biting wan 2 

my vote shall be found recorded in the negative. and tyranny. I could not return to an honest and of maintenance has driven the mind to expedien ie retort 
I have listened attentively to the chairman of the truly Democratic constituency, after having aided for a sustenance, as it has taught a lesson of econo ponte 
Committee on Naval Affairs, [Mr. Wise,] and to ina system of profligate squandering ; especially my which force, that unyielding tutor, has drivel dtaith 


the gentleman from Massachusetts, { Mr. Cusine, when the deficit is to be drawn principally from |] him to practise. Men have realized want. Itisn a 

who appears as first lord of the admiralty; and the earnings of their industry. Hereafter, should |] longer an unpleasant day-dream reverie, arisin te and 

respecttully deny that either, with all his ability and it become my province to denounce (as it will be upon the vision in crossing the path of the he last | 
1 


ingenuity, has adduced arguments sufficiently ex- the duty ofevery good citizen) the enormous ex- tered mendicant; but has become a painful reality : 
culpatory of the largeness and extravagance of this penditures of the patriots now in power, I cannot from which there is no escape by passing on. Re ~ o : 
appropriation. give them the privilege of pointing to my vote as trenchment and reform is now the domesti ' ue 
Jeclamation and oratorical flourishes about the having aided inthe act. economy of the American people; and be assured, i 
glories of the American navy cannot induce me to Sir, if the condition of our foreign relations bore sir, the time is not afar off when it will be their po cp 
give support to a profligate expenditure of the pub- a threatening aspect, and danger of collision was litical economy. The time is not afar off—for itis oa. 
lic money. I desire reliable facts, figures, and of- anticipated from any quarter, no man sooner than now! The people of this country now demand, yn 
ficial statements—something tangible, addressed to myself would prepare and do battle for defence. through their’ Representatives, a reduction of the few 
reason, and not the faney. Since the establishment The unanimous voice of my people would be heard public expenses. ‘They call upon that party, and a : 
of this Government, there never existed a greater first in behalf of invigorating the maritime arm. those men some of whom have the full control of = wi 
necessity for close investigation and care in voting The only sentiment which could arise in my breast, the executive branch, and others of the legislative be dist 
away revenue, than the present; yet we see honor- if the position of pending negotiations were such as || branch, to carry out in practice a general system af actice 
able members ready to vote, without discussion to leave “a hinge to hang a doubtupon” as tothe |} contraction. They ask it at your hands. They Hardens 
or examination, every dollar asked of them. The speedy and amicable arrangement of all questions || say, “We will not revert to the oft-repeated prom [Bow bor 
haste with which it is sought to close this de- at issue, would be to arm, and “toarms”—* millions |] ises and solemn pledges with which you made the inle of 
bate, and in a moment part with an amount which, for defence, but not one cent for tribute.” air of 1840 vocal, nor will we tell you of the pro vad if 
under preceding Administrations, constituted one- But it is not contended that war is probable. No || fessions for our own prosperity, which, without iBablic s 
third of the whole annual expenditure, is evidence gentleman has advocated this bill upon that ground. || stint and without bounds were lavished upon out an, in 
in behalf of thisremark. Have gentlemen reflect- The honorable the Secretary has not proposed the || credulous ears. Let them pass. It is true, the Das 
ed upon the responsibility they assume in yielding increase predicated upon the slightest fears of diffi- odious sub-treasury times were the heydays of thrift nowin, 
assent to a demand so unwarranted?’ Have they culty with England. Nothing has been said in this |] compared withthe present gloom which our ‘genet onour 
looked into the enormous Executive requisitions debate, giving color to the idea thatan increase of the ous confidence’ has givenus. But of this, nomallel olunta 
upon our table, and made comparisons with those navy isnecessary in anticipation of any such event. Our own folly has produced much of our own dix ome? 
from the same source under the late much-vilified It appears to be generally conceded that this is to be tress; but tothe Government we look, not to put moh akru 
regime? I opine not, What do facts tell us? The exclusively a permanent peace establishment. Nor ey inour pockets—nottoenact laws by which idlenes oll . 
Secretary of the Navy has, in his annual report, are there causes for apprehension of war. Great Brit- |] may get rich and labor be defrauded—not to lend veragi 
estimated that the necessary outlays of his depart- ain will not attempt the subjugation of the Ameri- its aid in the re-establishment of a cormoralt ihe suic 
ment for the year 1842 will be-- ; can prowess. It has never been her policy to de- monopoly, which ‘like the locusts of Egyp, ods wi 
For the naval service - $8,213,287 23 clare hostilities against the brave, the powerful, and || will overshadow the land with _ its pestilential pens 
- marine service - 502,292 60 the just, when diplomacy or corruption of honor by progeny; we look to it to contract its power, hat, 1 
ee gold could reach the negotiating officer and obtain |] to reduce its expenses, and to cleanse its abuse His the 
ae 8,715,579 83 her object. So longas Daniel Webster wields the These are of the thousand reforms so lout) fh 
To this add the unexpended balance Department of State, and holds within his grasp promised us; and having given you the power hat C 
remaining to the credit of the de- rn the thoughts and the will of the pliant Executive, —the full and absolute control of the la* Hi@hough 
partment - - - - 2,965,594 96 so long will the peace of this country be maintained, making power—we call upon you for action, ishe 
oaaiee if with England is the only contention. Her policy speedy and efficient action. It is no answer to Sa¥ Bade ; 
: 11,681,174 79 will seek other means of preserving peace and ob- || you have fallen out among yourselves ; that in the Bnenci: 
Congress have already voted for an taining her desires than by the cannon and the struggle for the mastery ie ils, the We red 
iron steamer - - - 500,000 00 sword. Experience has taught her here are to be || tive had been separated from the Legislature ; 3, Be 
Various bills reported from the Com- found, not imbecile Chinamen—not enervated In- |} without harmonious action of both, nothing can be 
mittee on Naval Affairs, estimated - 500,000 00 diamen—not tyrant-ridden Europeans—but men in || accomplished; and that your President is a traitot, Mipinic 
eye the full growth of intellectual and physical manhood; or that your ex-legislative leader is a dictator. 
12,681,174 79 who, when in embryo and comparatively power- your criminations and recriminations we 
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ng. By your joint and combined advice and 
of we drove the late incumbents from power, 
ring YOR joint and combined in their stead ; and, 
ar joint, combined, as well as individual charac- 
hold you responsible.” This, sir, already is 
anguage of the people. How is it met? In what 
. their expectations been realized, and your 
ives redeemed? Where has been furnished the 
uence of the so-violently-denounced Florida war 
pions? -Where are the proofs of the Execu- 

¢ malpractices ? Where the slightest testimony 
asingle profligate expenditure? And who are 
thieves and peculators in: high places which, 
gon after getting the reins, you intended to 
tify? Give us the record; produce the data. 
cgnnot be done. These vile charges, like the 
her inventors, have sunk into silent insignifi- 
sce, The brains which conceived them, and 
tongue which gave them utterance—though 

i| following their wonted avocation of abuse by 
amniating each other—have not’ the hardihood 
reiterate, or the slightest proof to adduce in sub- 
ntiation of a single slander. ‘That part of Whig 
mises cannot be performed. Not so as to the 
renchment of expenses. There is no impedi- 
nt to a full compliance in this particular. Com- 
into office with at least forty majority in this 
suse, and nine in the other—with the President 

i heads of departments— no obstacle presented 
elf, Why has it not been done? hy has it 

x been proposed? You have the power, and 
re exists the necessity. The expenditures are 
great; they are far beyond the simplicity com- 
tible with the Republic, and very far beyond what 
compatible with its present means of defraying. 
Retrenchment is the order of the day in private 
e; why should it not be the practice of those who 

e honored with stations in public life? You have 
ji power over a twelvemonth, during which 
ngress has been in session nine months; and no 
renchments worthy the name proposed or adopt- 

i. ltistrue, the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
jnia, (Mr. Gitmer,] to whom much praise is due, 
rlyin last session moved a committee for some 
beh purpose; but no measures have yet been 
fered, save what relates to our own franking 
ivilege and mileage, which, although commend- 
ble reforms, are minor, indeed, compared with the 
ershadowing cost of this Government. I desire 
podfaith upon this part of Whig promises. Why 
e not efforts made for a compliance? The 
easury is empty—the credit of the country pros- 
ale; and yet nothing is said of a reduction of outlays. 
he last Democratic Congress voted you five mil- 
omsto commence with; at the extra session you 
nied an additional twelve millions, as a permanent 
ban; and at this session another five millions—ma- 
ing, in all, twenty-two millions in Jess than a year; 
nd yet pennyless and bankrupt, and daily crying 
ive! give! give! Why, instead ofthe lamentationsof 
he chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
rerthe lack of funds to replenish our exhansted 
asury, have we not substantial bills of retrench- 
hent and reform, which will lop off the causes of 
t distress? The people doso. It is not their 
ractice, when involved in embarrassments, with 
urdens greater than their income, to borrow, bor- 
ow, borrow, ‘They retrench—that is the first prin- 
ple of their domestic economy; and I mistake 
hem if they will not exact similar economy of their 
ublic servants. What would be thought of that 
an, in private life, who, a creditless debtor, kept 
p a splendid establishment, without apparently 
Mowing he could not afford it? But who would 
onounce him honest, if sane, if such a one made 
oluntary bequests of one-tenth of his whole in- 
ome? You have done this; while an avowed 
tnkrupt—with expenditures greater than receipts— 
ol gave away the proceeds of the public lands, 
veraging three millions annually. This is only 
he suicidal policy of knaves. Stirely “he whom the 
ods wish to destroy, they first make mad.” Sir, the 
Penses of this 4tovernment are as far beyond 
hal, under a proper system, would be necessary, 
my are beyond our ability to support. This fact 
as fully established by the twenty-sixth Congress. 
hat Congress, though repudiated by the people, who 
hought best to substitute a hard cider Congress, was 
stied of this fact. Its acts prove this remark. It 

tade great progress in the work of reform, com- 
wencing in the right way and in the right quarter. 
treduced the emoluments of the collectors of our 
‘ge Seaport cities to an amount within the bounds 
» reason; bat yet leaving them far beyond, in my 
pinion, a sufficient recompense. The collector of 


Navy Appropriation Bill—Mr. Wood. 
New York, who, under the old law, considered 
himself poorly paid if his salary and perquisites 
netted Jess than twenty thousand dollars, was limit- 
ed to six. The postmaster at New York, whose 
yearly income had grown from five to over twenty 
thousand, was reduced and limited to five thousand 
dollars. ‘The district attorney and marshal also 
came within the pruning-hook. Here was serious 
retrenchment. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually were thus brought into the coffers of the 
nation, Which kad previously been the pay of public 
officers. 

Thus has the example been given you by the 
Democratic Congress which you have so much ani- 
madverted upon. Why not follow in its footsteps? 
Why not go on and continue this work? None can 
question the policy—nay, justice to the tax-payers. 
It must be done, sooner or later, or national degra- 
dation will surround us. A Democratic Congress 
commenced it in good faith, which its successors 
promised should be continued and perfected. And 
it was but commenced ! 

Sir, I have taken some trouble to look into the 
yearly cost of carrying on this Government for the 
last twenty years; and am convinced that, estima- 
ling it at present at twenty-five millions, there is 
room for striking off at least one-fifth, leaving it at 
twenty millions. Indeed, Senators, whose long ex- 
perience in public life and whose ability to judge 
of these matters qualify them thereto, have asserted 
that sixteen or seventeen millions would be suffi- 
cient. I would take the estimate of twenty mil- 
lions, which my examination assures me will leave 
every department in full vigor. 

To do so, | would propose reductions in the fol- 
lowing branches of the public service, which a 
close examination of the whole subject has con- 
vinced me can be done without detriment: 

From the mileage of members of Congress: 

Length of the sessions, one quarter. 

Contingent expenses of Congress. 

Expense of the Judiciary Department. 

Salaries of the President and heads of de- 
partments. 

Expense of intercourse with foreign na- 
tions. 

Home expense of State Department. 

Expense of Treasury Department. 

Expense of collecting revenue, and light- 
house department. 

Expense of General Land Office. 

Expense of coining department. 

Expense of the War and connected of- 
fices. 

Expense of the Department of War, in- 
cluding a reduction of the military 
establishment, &c. 

Expense of the navy, including a general 
supervision of yards, purchases, aboli- 
tion of Navy Board, &c. 

Expense of Post Office Department, in- 
cluding restriction ofthe tranking priv- 
ilege. 

I would thus relieve the Treasury of millions, 
and not cripple a sinew of defence, or impair the 
full efficiency of asingle office. Noristhisall. I 
would bring in several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually, which now find their way into the 
pockets of the office-holders. I would bring into 
the Trea ry all fees and emoluments received by 
the following officers, over and above a fair recom- 
pense for their services: 

Consuls abroad. 

Deputy postmasters. 

Marshals and attorneys. 
Revenue-collectors. 

Pursers. 

Navy-agents. 

Commissary General of Purchases. 
Military store-keepers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, holding these views, can 
my vote be expected for this bill? I have shown 
by figures, which do not lie, that it is extravagant, 
unnecessary, and far beyond any appropriation for 
corresponding purposes made for the late Adminis- 
tration, when there was as much necessity. I have 
shown that not only is the sum proposed exorbit- 
antly large, but that the Treasury is bankrupt, the 
tax-payers poverty-stricken, and the spirit of the 

ople in favor of “retrenchment and reform.” I 
have shown the already enormous useless expendi- 
tures, by pointing directly to them. 

But, sir, let us look a little further. Suppose the 
objections thus far urged were without existence. 
Let us imagine that the Treasury is full, and with- 
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out indebiedness;, that the people are prosperous, 
and willing to bear additional burdens; that exten- 
sion, expansion, and prodigality characterized the 
age, and there were no existing evils of this char- 
acter ;—would it be consonant with proprigt y and 
correct legislation to pass this bill?) 1 think not, 
{t was not intended by the fathers of the Republic 
that upon their plain and unostentatious foundation 
should be built a gorgeous and powerful nation. 
They did not establish this political community for 
conquest or plunder. It was no part of their design 
that posterity should rear, upon the corner-stone 
laid by their hands, a splendid edifice of naval or 
military glory. Their policy was essentially peace- 
ful. Meek and humble in spirit, they banded them- 
selves for protection, and for protection alone. The 
Union was a confederacy for mutual detence and 
preservation, and not to forma league, the consoli- 
dated strength of which could reduce nations, impart 
glory, or make too strong the arm of the Executive. 
Simple and republican themselves, they sought 
to establish a Government thoroughly imbued with 
their own faith—one assuming no power not ne- 
cessary, exerting no authority not required, antag- 
onist to no principle of popniar rights. Would 
a naval armament numbering its hundreds of 
ships and millions of tonnage, employing its 
thousand commanders, disbursing its millions 
on millions annually, and extending to an almost 
unlimited degree the already overgrown privileges 
of the President, who, by virtue of the Constitu- 
tion, is “commander-in-chief of the army and na- 
vy of the United States,” be consistent with this 
simple republicanism? It would not. But pass 
this bill as now before us, and the first step is taken; 
the first stride towards consolidation, Executive 
mastery, and an incubus of debt, is taken—irrevo- 
cably taken. 

Another objection: Ships, after construction, 
must be supported; officers, men, supplies, and 
stores, must be furnished. The end is not with the 
cost of building. The keel is but laid fora contin- 
uous and never-ending expenditure. They must 
be kept afloat. If unemployed, they rot at the de- 
pots, and the whole is lost. The error once com- 
mitted of saddling the country, in a time of peace 
and embarrassment, with a large floating naval 
world, you must go on appropriating annually a 
proportionably large amount to keep it sea-worthy 
and from falling to decay. It is a permanent ex- 
penditure now presented to us. The aggregate of 
this bill, enormous as it is, will be less onerous than 
what will be necessary to preserve it from ruin, 
And, when once made, there can be no receding. 
As with State appropriations for internal improve- 
ment, you must go on ad infnitum, or all will be 
lost. 

Again: I find no provision in it, or in the seve- 
ral bills for the reorganization of the Navy Depart- 
ment reported from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, to remedy the evils of the present manner of 
procuring supplies. The door for corruption, which 
long practice, from the foundation of the navy to 
the present moment, has opened, has not been 
closed. I would remedy this objection, before vo- 
ting so large an amount. Under long-established 
usage, the navy agents are authorized to make open 
purchases, without contract, without agreement or 
supervision. A large portion of the material, and 
many heavy articles of stores used at the yards, as 
well as nearly the whole outfits of ships preparatory 
to sailing, are procured in this manner. ‘These of- 
ficers have permission to disburse hundreds of thou- 
sands annually, without check as to prices or qual- 
ity. They buy of whom they please, and at such 
prices as they please. I am not prepared to say 
that, of my own knowledge, there are malpractices; 
but I do say, that if none have been, it was not for 
want of opportunity: we may thank the integrity of 
the officer, and not the stricthess of the laws. 

Before placing at the disposal of the Secretary 
the millions comprehended in this bill, I would su- 
pervise the laws regulating purchases. I would 
not, in these days of want and peculation, place in 
the power of any agent the opportunity of profit- 
ing ten and twenty per cent. by his disbursements. 
Every article should be supplied by contract. It 
should be the duty of the Secretary, or of the Board 
of Navy Commissioners, or the agent, to advertise 
for estimates in the public prints; thus giving to 
every citizen an eau opportunity to benefit by this 
immense patronage; and incurring no loss to the 
Government from bad quality, high prices, or collu- 
sion between the officer and the factor or merchant, 
But, Mr. Chairman, there is another consideration 
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which, though not relating directly to either of the 
points thus far urged, is a subject for serious reflec- 
ion, and is equally applicable to.every money-bill 
presented to the House. 
he séssion to discuss and act upon bills to appro- 


ae money! Is it wise policy to make these 


arge bequesis at this time, within a few weeks of 


the ex) iration of the sliding scale of the compro- 
mise act, without any adequate provision to insure 
revenue; and, in Tact, without a law to carry into 
effect the only existing law which can give us a 
dollar? The leaders of the Whig party in this 
House (the very men who are urging on these 
cormorant bestowments from ah empty treasury) 
tell us that a high tariff is necessary for revenue; 
and that, without a new law to take the place of the 
compromise law, and without a general supervision 
of the whole SUngec t, sane ic Ww re not be revenue 
enough to meet one-half the public expenditures. 

We are told that, to keep the wheels of Govern- 
ment in motion, it will he necessary to lay addi- 
tional duties upon imports, and to settle upon a 
permanent basis this greatest of all questions. I 
ask whether, under ‘the avowed condition of our 
collecting laws, it is wisdom to pass this, or any bill 
for similar purposes, before some action is taken 
on the revenue bill? Can it be the correct policy 
of Congress to go on appropriating, appropriating, 
appropriating, with empty. coflers, an admitted 
want of laws to bring in and secure the usual fiscal 
jneome, and with a probability of a heavy falling 
off of imports, under any rate of duties? Certainly 
not. Were there no other objections, this, alone, 
ought to prevent action at this stage of the session, 
or until the other and more important business is 
disposed of. And is it not’strange we find here 
men advocating measures so contradictory; telling 
us, in one moment, that we must pass a high tariff, 
to preserve the nation from bankruptcy; and, in the 
next, proposing the most extravagant outlays? Is 
it notsingular consistency, to use the mildest phrase? 
If it is true, as alleged by the high-tariff party, that 
it will be impossible to carry on the Government, 
under the lowest reduction of expenditure, without 
a malerial advance on present rate of duties, why 
is it that, betore action is had on the tariff question, 
so much anxiety is evinced to enlarge our appro- 

riations? Why are the gentlemen in such hot 

vaste to make these heavy requisitions upon the 
public coffers? 

Sir, I think the astute eye of prophecy is not ne- 
cessary to divinethe reason. I do not believe that 
none buta Talleyrand or a Metternich can unravel 
this seeming secret. In my humble conception of 
the ruling motives of men, the “why and where- 
fore” is to be found in the same reason which made 
them bequeath to the States the public domain, with- 
ovt consideration and without cause. It was, to 
drive us by necessity to a high tariff, to fill up the 
vacuum thus made in our finances; to force us, by 
appeals to national honor to preserve the national 
credit, to go with them in their unhallowed designs 
upon the rights and liberties of the people; to 
give away our anticipated receipts, that means may 
be taken, through the operation of an increased tar- 
iff, to favor particular interests at the cost of the 
tax-payer. Itis forthis we have systematic expan- 
sion, instead of the systematic contraction the times 
demand. Besides the tendency of Whig princi- 
ples to inflation, as evidenced in every instance 
where they have obtained power—besides their love 
for debt and detestation of liquidation—besides their 
contempt for every thing Jocofocoish, as is the pay- 
up system, there are now at work other motives and 
other inducements. The expenses must be in- 
creased, because there must be a deficit between rev- 
enue and disbursements. Having embarrassed and 
exhausted the finances, it is supposed the peopie 
will rise en masse in favor of devising a remedy, 
which they are prepared with in a high tariff} and 
thus accomplish, by a trick, that which they dare not 
ask for asa principle. 

[ mistake very much ifthis is not the object hidden 
under the bill before us. In fact, the veil of public 
necessity, with which it is sought to hide the scheme, 
is too flimsy to deceive the most unsuspecting. 
No party could drive so recklessly on, atler the 
many protestations of reform, without some such in- 
tention. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told'that an increase of 
the navy is advantageous to commerce, and that 
every member representing a commercial district is 
expecied to support this bill. It has been said by 
gentlemen who have advocated it, thatthe principal 
employment of our naval marine is to protect the 
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commercial marine. The interests of Representa- 
tives from the Atlantic cities have been appealed 
to, to come forward in behalf of what they are told 
is the vitality ofcommerce. Sir, 1am not old, but 
yel too old to be caught by pretexts so weak. Could 
arguments like these (which, at best, are addressed 
io our interest, the most selfish, of all legislative in- 
fluences) affect my vote, I should be incapable of 
performing the trust confided in me.* I am yet to 
learn that in any quarter of the globe the Ameri- 
can shipping has suffered for the want of Govern- 
ment protection. - No eases have come to my 
knowledge where our flag has been insulted, or our 
property destroyed or taken from us, because ofa re- 
strieted navy. There have been isolated instances 
of encreachments, but nohe that could have been 
obviated had every ship of war been a fleet. Eng- 
land and France, with the most extended navies 
in the world, have occasionally met obstacles to 
their trade. But thestars and stripes are a passport 
upon every sea tothe hull and spar which bear 
them. Out bright bunting floats unmolested 
over the wide expanse of ocean, for thefe are nove 
so daring as to doitinjury. Under its broad folds, 
legitimate trade is secure and respected. 

And were we liable to frequent losses for the want 
of the proposed increase, I am far from being satis- 
fied that, of the two evils—the passage of this bill, and 
the chances of oceasional injury without it--the 
latter is not the least. Can itbe advantageous tothe 
city of New York to adopt a policy which drives 
us into a restrictive tariff? Hf, by large drafts 
upon the Treasury, thenecessity of additional duties 
is forced upon us, commerce will undergoa di:ninu- 
tion, because your increased duties will decrease 
importations. The foreign trade cannot thrive if 
legislative impediments are thrown in the way of 
its free action. It isnot reasonable that, where an 
exorbitant toll is demanded for ingress, that ingress 
will not diminish. It isa well-established axiom, 
that the imposition of higher duties upon imports 
immediately and seriously affects the commercial 
trade; hence the rallying-cry of a party not many 
years since in this country, of “free trade and sail- 
ors’ rights.” Therefore, admitting an accession of 
ships-of-war is required to protect our flag, it would 
be suicidal to proeure them at a cost so great: bet- 
ter arm our merchantmen at private expense, for 
self-protection, than lay them up in ordinary, with- 
out employment. Gentlemen had better use other 
arguments militating less againstthem. It is not 
wisdom in Congress to attempt to give protection 
to any branch of trade, when such protegion is only 
to be obtained by the infliction of harm. In this in- 
stance the injury would be twofold: first, to the in- 
terest intended to be the recipients of favor; second, 
to all other interests who are taxed for its support. 

There are other arguments which press them- 
selves upon my notice; but I fear the patience of 
the committee is already exhausted. I could go on 
elaborating the objections which are continually 
arising before me, but the allotted time for cutting 
off the debate, and the many other gentlemen who 
are anxious to be heard, warn me not to trespass 
much farther. It isa grave topic, and admits of a 
wide range of discussion. At any time, in any 
condition of the Treasury, a bill to appropriate mo- 
ney involves important considerations. To vote 
money, is toexpend the proceeds of taxation; which 
is to part with that portion of the capital or results 
of industry which is bestowed upon the Govern- 
ment for ils necessary disbursements. Ifthe people 
are interested in the amount of taxation levied upon 
them, to a corresponding extent are they interested 
in its disposition. 

if the amount expended is drawn from the tax- 
payer, we are but his agents to appropriate his mo- 
ney for the maintenance of law and order, It is 
equally criminal to make lavish or impolitie use of 
it. I conceive that we would be as guilty of dere- 
liction of good faith by complying with exorbitant 
behests from the executive departments as if we 
put our own hands into the Treasury to fill our 
own aw By the Constitution, we are more the 
guardians of popular contributions than of the pop- 
ular liberties. We are made the peculiar ¢onserv- 
ators of the money-power. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to scan closely all requisitions. Endowed as 
are the members of this House with the high priv- 
ilege of representing the great body ef American 
freemen, it boots us, in the plenitude of power, not 
to forget the poor tax-payer at home. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to say 
that it is with regret that an imperative sense of 
duty has compelled me to address the committee on 
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this subject. It is with no little fear my yo 
has been assumed. The almost overshai, 

popularity of the navy, and its ad tation 

American defence, connected with the reeoij 

of the glorious victories which crowned its sue 
in the last war, make me feel I have been 
ing on dangerous ground. Had my inclingys 
alone been consulted, my voice would ng } 
been heard; but convictions, matured from deig 
ate reflection, have prompted my tongue, and i: 
spoken. I regret to be thus seemingly Placed 
opposition to it; but, at the same time, beg to by 
derstood that it is tothe unprecedented jner 

this time I object—not to the service. I objeg 
this extravagant proposition, believing it 1g tp; 
politic, unnecessary, anti-republican, and pry 
ture. Tam willing to vote the usual annna} g 
and will go to the highest of either of M; y 
Buren’s years; but cannot give support to the 
as now before-us, without maierial reduction, 
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_, OF GEORGIA, , 
In Sericte, Maren 4, 19S the resolutions offered by 
LAY. 

Mr. BERRIEN rose and addressed the Senate as follow, 

Mr. Presipent: The resolution which has been submiygj 
the Senator fioin Kentucky [Mr. Cray] proposes a fy 
limitation of an Executive prerogative, commonly know, 
the application of the veto power. I will consider it as mog 
by the suggestion of the Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Azcuy 
a modification whieh I myself had intended to pro 
will enfef at once into the discussion of the question 
it presents. 

Under the existing provisions of the Constitation, the 
fent of the United States has a negative on the legislation 
Congress, which the framers of that instrument intended y 
a limited one. They provide that when he shal! rewuma 
to Congress, with his reasons fot i. roving it, it shal) po 
come a |+w unleas two-thirds of each House shal! concurinp 
ing it. The resolution under consideration proposes to 
to the States, for their decision, a proposition so to amen 
Constitution as to provide that, upon the return of a bill 
out the e:gnature of the President, further action upon it shall 
suspended until the next succeeding session of Congress, w 
it may become a law by the concurring vote of a maja 
all the members elected in each brauch of the National 
lature. 

Mr. President, before I proceed to assign the reasons 
will induce me tv vote in favor of this resolution, I desire o 
clude from the discussion certain considerations which d 
appear to me legitimately to belong to it. 

And first, sir, the refereace, which has been so re 
made, by gentlemen who have preceded me, to the 7'ribunit 
power of Rome, seems to me to be entirely inappropriate y 
not calculated to aid us in the correct solution of the presen 
quiry. Between the veto power of the President of the Us 
States and that which was exercised by the Roman trib 
there is an entire want of analogy. In its origin; in its dura 
in its sing leness; in the existence ef an antagonist interest, agai 
which it was intended to afford protection; and in the plural 
of persons to whom it was confided;—in all these paruculan 
is not only variant from, butin abselute contrast with, the py 
er which is conferred on the President of the United Siates 
brief reference to them will serve to explain my view of { 
want of analogy. / 

1. The Tribunitian power of Rome originated in a pop 
tumult, and was extorted by plebeian discontent from the 
of an aristocratic Senate. 11 had its origin in violence, ani 
the resulcof astroggle between two distinct and opposite in 
ests, which were permanently antagonist to each other. 

The veto power of the American President was peac 
conferred by the framers of the Constitution, themselves rep 
senting one great, one undivided interesi—that of the 
American people. : 

2. The Roman Tribune was elected annually. If hea 
ercised his power unwisely, and injuriously to the interes 0 


those who conferred it, a corrective was found in his annual ® 


countability. The abuse of the power was not necessaill 
long duration. 

The President of the United States is elected for a tem 
four years. The abuse of the veto power—nay, evenils 


provident exercise by him, in the commencement of haa 


reer, may subject seventeen millions of people to yeas 
suffering. 

3. The Tribunitian power in Rome stood alone and un 
nected with any other. He who wielded it was set apa 
(bat important service. The Roman Tribune held no: 
office, the interest connected with which. might teinpt his 
abuse his power. Under our Constitution it is an actu 
tion of power in the highest officer of the Goveinment 
President of the United States, who wields the sword and pr 
tically holds the purse; who is charged with the executioa 
all laws; and who dispenses all the patronage of the 6 
ernment; snd who is, moreover, constitutionally re eligible 
the same high office, is made the sole depositary ol this add 
al power. =* od 

4. The Roman Tribune was the chosen representative 
Plebeians of Rome. 
er was conferred for their protection egainst the antag 
interest of a permanenily distinct order of citizens, the 
tricians of Rome, in whom the whole legis. auve power 
vested, 3 

Here we have no distinct classes, no privileged orders, 
have, on the contrary, an entire equality of political rights 
among these,@he right to particapate personally ia the 
of legislative power belongsto all classes of our citizens. 
gislation is not here the act of an hereditary Senale, 
members constitute a distinct, permanent, and privileged 
lie powers are exercised by the representatives of the 
common constituents by whom the President is chosen. 
are themselves a portion of the le, chosen by 
from among them, alike subject with all others to the 
which are enacted; and when the brief hour of their ° 
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has away, they return to and become part of 
‘ mopativuency which they had been deputed temporarily to 


; ee agult: The power of the veto, as it was established in 
plican Rome, was not intrusted to a single will, The Ro 

P Trivures were originally two, afterwards five, and subse- 
pity teo in qumbers and he who enunciated the velo must 
Bs; optain the concutrence of his colleagues. 

the veto power is emphatically a unit, Among seven- 
millions of people, one man is its sole depositary, He 
aks, and the legi-lative voice is silenced. — 

{do not dilate these reflections. It is sufficient to state them, 
sshow the entire diversity—nay, the absolute contrast—which 

its bewween the question which We are agsembled ‘o con- 

and that which was presented to the Roman stateeman. 
mistake, it. The diversity is not entire—ihe contrast is not 
wiute. There are, as1 will endeavor to demonstrate before 
sitdown, two points of minute resemblance. The 1 fibuniuan 
ower of Rome was in Hs origin a simple negative; but in 
rgocess of time, It drew to itself the initiative p -wer—that of 
proposing laws @s well as forbidding them. This is the first 
pint of resemblance between the Tribunitian and the Pres- 
jential power. It is sufficiently exact, and the other is not 
gto. This guardian and champton of Plebeian right, this 
pyre and perfect emanation of pepelar will, the actual affatus 
it the genuine democracy of ancient Rome, by the coacurriag 
esimony of historians, yroduced a series of evils greater in 
number, infinitely exceeding in their magnitude those which 
i, was established to prevent. a ae : ; 

Mr. President, we shall gain as little instruction on the subject 
of our inquiry, by an examination of the veto power, as it 
s found in the existing Governments of Europe. In the struc- 
ture of these Governments, in the condition of their jeopie, 
there is a total want of analogy to the Government and people 
lef the United States. Take the case of England for example. 
The King is there a branch of the Legislature. His duties are 
not merely executive, but he is also a component part of the 
legislative power. Parliament caunot assemble withou: him, 
ani may be prorogued or dissolved at his pleasure. In the lan- 
levage of English commentators on the constitution of that 

ingdom, speaking With reference to the Parliament, the King 
is caput principtum el finis of that great corporation and 
hocy polllic, 

Butagain. The people of England are divided into two sep- 
arate classes, orders, and estates, which are permanently dis- 
tinct, each class having its own peculiar intereste, which may 
habitually conflict with those of every one, Or of some other 
class. These are represented as classes in the Parliament of 
Great Britain, which consistsof the King, the Lords teiiiporal 
andspiritual, andthe Commons. If the interest of an heredita- 
ryaristocracy or of an established church should lead to an inva- 
ion of the rights of the great bedy of the people, the House of 
Commons interposes the shield of itsdefence. If the trighis of 
the aristocracy, or Of the church, are assailed by the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, these noble Lords come to the rescue. 
And beyond and above all these, in solitary and suilen omnipo- 
tence, is another portion of the legislative power, vested in 
the monarch, whose single will restrains the action of al] the 
oher esiaies in the kingdom. 1 speak of the theory of the 
British constitution, not of the practical operation of the Goy- 
ernment. 3 

Here, in the United States, all legislative power is vested in 
Congress. The President does not participate in it. His duties 
are strictly and exclusively executive. Ispeak here again of 
constitutional theory, and not of practical result. We have 
no distinct orders—no antagonist political interests, specially 
represented ia the National Legislature, which is composed of 
the common Representatives of a Common constituency. 

Finally, sir, this utter want of analogy is rendered most ob- 
vious by a comparison of the power of the British Parliament 
with that of the American Congress. That of the fortter has 
been expressed by a figure of speech, which ecme have consid- 
tred too bold—the omnipotence of Parliathent; but the objec- 
tors concele all that is material ro the present discussion, when 
hey admit itto be true “that what the Parliament doth, no au- 
thority on earth van undo.” It has the power to make, to ex 
pound, and to repea! laws, without other limit than that which 
tsimposed by natural impossibility. It wields that absolute des- 
pollc power which, it is said, must reside somewhere in all Gov. 
*romenis. It ia not limited to ordinary legislation, acting un- 
let and in subjection to the constitution; but it may deal with 
the constitution itself, according to its absolute and uncontrolled 
Willand pleasue. It can regulate and new-model the succes- 
sion to the crown, as it didin the reigns of Henry Villand of 
William Hl. {t can alter the established religiou. It did so in 
feveral instances in the reign of the former monarch, and in 
Those of his immediate successors. Itcan change the constitu. 
“ton of the kingdom, and of Parliament itself; as was done by 
the act of Union, and the successive establishment of triennial 

Such is the British Parliament. 


and septennial Parliaments. 


‘i8not an ordinary Legislature, acting under a fixed and per- 
manent constitutional law, trom whichit cannot depart. Itis 
* Permanent convention of the three estates of the kingdom hold- 
Po constitution itsell in keeping, which it may fashion ac- 
a ing to iis will. _Thesecurity of sucha Government, co far 

Security is attained, consists in giving to each separate es- 

Son a qualified, but an absolute check upon the others; of 

and Commons upon each other, and of the Monarch 

oo both; this last to be exercised through the medium of the 

9 power, or of those other sources of influence which the 
are and resources of the crown enable it to acquire. 

~ American Congress is a legislature exercising limited 
R ere, clearly specified and accurately defined in a written 
; tution, from which they may notdepart, and represent- 
ng Constituents between whom there is an entire equality of 
ene community of interests. There is thus in Great 

and the United States not only a want of analogy, but 
re exists an absolute contrast between those circumsiances 
“ne Properly enter into the consideration of the question. 
xamination of the veto power, as it exists in England, 

te pharefore aid our present inquiry. 
srten resident, Idesire also to exclude from this discussion, 
‘ely inappropriate to it, the question of giving to the 
President @ negative of some kind upon the legislation of Con- 
the such a power, properly limited, ought to be vested 
Died by utive, is not questioned by the resolution, nor de- 
anes f. one of its advocates. The resolution regards the 
the ne power as it is limited by the present provisions of 
1a, Constitution; and these it proposes to modify, but it does 
dalher the propriety of its existence. On all sides of the 
We agree that it should exist, and that it should be 
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limited, not absolute. The question om which we divide is the 
extent of the limitation. It is, therefore, more ingenious than 
ingenuous to discuss this resolution as if it proposed the entire 
abolition of the veto power. It puts forward no such propost- 
tion. The discussion of that question is wholly irrelaive to 
the present debate; and is net merely foreién fram tt, but calcu- 
iated to divert the American péople from the true and real in 
qairy which itso much behooves them thoroughly to under 
stand. 

1 Would relieve myself, also, in these preliminary remarks, 
from the argnment founded on the revercace which is due to 
the Constitution. Gentfemén tell us that thia is a sacred instru- 
ment—that We ought to approach it with a feeling of alinost 
superstitious veneration—that we shouli abstain from ques- 
tioning it. Now, sir, in the estimate which I form ofthe value 
of the Constitution, as the bond of our Union, Lyreld to no 
man. I cannot calculate it numerically, but I can lose myself 
in the contemplation of the multiplied blessings of which it is 
the seurce. If there wefe any thing beneath the empyrean to 
which I could bow with reverential homage, it would be to this 
glorious charter of a nation’s freedom and a nation’s happi- 
ness, But nothing human is with me an object of reverence. 
That feeling belongs alone to Him who gave me being. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. BucHaNaN] has placed this 
upon ite true footing. It is our duty, cn the one hand, to avoid 
a foolish veneration fur esta’)lished systems, and, on the other, to 
abstain from a restless desire of change. 

Mr. President, on this, and on every similar occasion, I am 
willing to walk in this middle path. It is that which the Con- 
stitution itself points out. The power to amend, the express 
injunction to Congress to propose for the consideration of the 
people such amendments as they may deem necessary, suffi- 
ciently prove thatits framers did not consider it perfect, or 
deem that it was a thing to be reverenced, and too sacred to be 
approached but with superstitious veneration; while, by the 
mode of amendmen: which they have prescribed, they have 
amply protected it from hasty and inconsiderate alteration, 

_ Weare free, then, sir, to propose amendments for the con- 
sideration of the people, without irreverence to the Consiitu- 
on, As members of the Ameritan Congress, if we believe 
that the veto, in its legitimate and constitutional use, or by its 
tendenty to illegitimate and unconstitutional abuse, is injurious 
to the public weltare, we are not only free, but we are bound, 
commanded by the Constitution, itself, to suomit to the people 
the question of its continuence in its present form, or of its 
further limitatian. «do not know, sir, if this imperative in- 
junction of the Constitution has attracted the attention of Sena- 
tors—if the mandatory terms of the fifth article have been duly 
appreciated. Itexpressly declares that, whenever two-thirds of 
both Ifouses of Congress sha! deem it necessary, they shalt 
propose amendments; or, on the application of the Legislatures 
of two-thirds of the States, they e/al! call a convention. The 
mandate in each case is equally imperative. Congress is as 
much bound to propose amendments which they believe to be 
necessary, as they would be to call aconvention if the Legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the States should require it. 

Excluding, then, from our consideration all these irrelative 
topics, let us meet the real issue. Let us not withheld from 
the people the true and only question which it is proposed to 
submit to theirdetermination. That question is this: How and 
to what extent ought the veto power to be limited? 

The opponents of the resolution say: That the single will of 
the President ought to control the united wills of any number 
of the Senate and House of Representatives less than two-thirds 
each. 

The advocates of the resoluti¢n contend: That the united 
wills of a majority of ali the Senators and Representatives 
elected to Congress, expressed at one and reaffirmed at the next 
subsequent session, aiter deliberately considering the reasons 
of the President, and after personal intercourse with their con- 
stituents during the Yecess, ought to prevail over the single will 
of the President. 

Sir, this is the true and real question presented by this reso- 
lution: How, and to what extent, ought the veto to be limited, in 
order to secure iv the Legislative department the exercise of 
those powers which the Constitution intended to confer upon 
it? All else is aside from the issue; and even here the inquiry is 
not whether such a modification shall or shall not become part of 
the Coustitution, We have no power to decide that. All that we 
can do, all that the resoiution calls upon us to do, is merely to 
determine whether the reasons in favor of the modifications 
which it proposes are such as to make it proper for us to submit 
them to the Consideration of the people, fur the purpose of as. 
certaining their will. Let us come, then, to the discussion of 
the single quesuon which we are called upon to decide, Shall 
we propose to the people the modification which I have stated? 
Exciuding from our consideration, as inapplicable, and calcu- 
lated to mislead, all reference to this power as it has existed or 
now exists in other and foreign Governments, whether ancient 
or modern; confining ourselves to the simple inquiry how and 
to whatextent the power ought to be limited; and feeling that 
we may, Without irreverence to the Constitution, do that which 
it not only expressly authorizes, but also imperatively enjoins— 
Jet us examine the subject with a single eye to the structure of 
our own Government, andthe condition of our own people. 

Ido not enter into the political disquisitions which have been 
introduced into this debate, and refer to them merely to disengage 
them from the subject of it. 1 admit that, in the regulation of 
this power, we must take care not to disturb the checks and 
balances provided by the Constitution. I admit, too, that a!] 
Government isa restraint upon the will of its members; though 
it is obvious that this restraint acts upon the individual, and not 
upon the collective will, which last is the offspring of Govern- 
ment, created and regulated by it. If you could couceive of a 
body of men without government, the right of each man would 
be the power of each man. Each would have his individual 
wilj, so far as he had the individual power to enforceit. But 
the collective will of the whole would have no. existence. 
There would be 1.0 means of concentrating, ascertaining, or ex- 
pressing it. [agree also that our Government is, if geatlemen 
please, a Representative Democracy—that all power emanates 
from the people—that this Government was established by the 
people, and is administered by the people; but that it was so es. 
tablished, and is so administered, through their Representatives. 
I have not, however, been able to discover how this view of the 
subject affects the question under consideration, 

Neither does it cccur to me to be important to consider 
whether thisis a nation, or a mere agency created by the States; 
since either view is fatal to the argument which was founded 
0a it, that “it can have no will”—for each implies personality, 
and personality implies will, Still 1 am -unwilling to denation- 
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alize the Government of the country in which Live. 1 fi 
here @ great political corporation, etercising sovereign powe 
declaring war, making peace, concluding treaties, aciniued ap 
recéguised in the family of nations, and constituting the oo} 
orgau by which twen y six confederated Btates can communt- 
cate with foteleg nations; and I cannot deny the national char. 
acter ofsucha Government. When Iam told that this is ara 
in its external relations, but thac itts not so ta thé exercies of 
those functions Which are internal, my mind repudiates the idea 
f a legal entity, which is, and 


of such a political nondescript 
yet is not —of a corporation of double aspect-—-a nation among 
nations—an agent among States, in and out of the family of na- 
tions, according to the nature of the powers which for the time 
itexercises, Nay, when I look to its interior funcrions, I find it 
asaerting the right of unlimited taxation, the sovereign right of 
coinage, and the power of life aid death; and I am equall¥ 
forced to admit the nationality of the Government which exer- 
cises theze high functions. Sall I do not perceive that these in- 
quiries can have any lefitimate bearing on the question before 
us, and refer to them only to discard them. I repeat, therefore, 
that, in determining the appropriate limiations of the veto pow- 
er, there are two considerations to which, in my judgment, our 
attention should be directed, and should be contined. ‘Lhese 
are— 

1. The condition of the people, and 

2. The structure of the Government. 

Now, sir, looking to the first view, it suffices to state that wa 
have here no. distinct orders, no separate cstates, ho divisions of 
rank, no }ereditary and privileged classes; that every citizen has 
cqual political rights, and, among these, the right to participate 
in legislation; that ail are patricians, all plebejans; and that with 
such a condition of this people, the motives which exist in other 
countries for the invesiment and exercise of this power, are pot 
to be found among us. Turning, then, to the second consideta- 
tion—the structure of the Government—we find that this people 
have agreed that their collective will shall be expressed by three 
several departments, Compoeed of persons elected for limited 
and for short periods; ar { especiaily that the department 9n 
which the veto power is intended to act, Is Meelf subjected to & 
subdivision into two distinct and separate branches, of course 
acting separately. And then the quesuien is, whether, ia the 
legislation of such a people, and with a Goverament so conati- 
tuted, the veto power, In lis present extent, 15 necessary? 

To determine this question, let us consider— 

1. The grounds on which its necessity is asserted, and 

2. The objections to it. 

The veto power, as it was established by the Constitution, it 
is said, is necessary — 

1. Toavoid hasty and improvident legisiation; 

2. To prevent the enactment of uncons'i. uuonal laws; 

3. To guard against the Legisiauve invasion of Executivs 
rights. 

I will make a brief remark on each of these. 

To guard against hasty and improvident legislation, Congress 
is divided into two separate branches, in each of which every 
measure must be separa‘ely considered, and none can acquire 
the authority of law bu: by the concurrent action of both. The 
forms of proceeding in each House, resting on the aw hority of 
established rules, which cannot be altered by an ordinary ma- 
jorify, are calculated sti!l further to guard against haste and 
improvidence. When to this is superadded the provision which 
this resvJution contempiates—that of suspending all further ac- 
tion on any bill which the President has disapproved, until the 
next succeeding session—it must be obvious that the legislation 
of Congress would be amply protected against the danger of 
haste or inconsideration. 

Mr. President, we have had an evidence of the efficieney of 
the first check during the present session. There are those who 
may assert (f certainly will not) that the bill to repeal the bavk- 
rupt law, Which originated in the House of Representatives, 
was hastily passed through that body, Without doubt, it came 
to us, in the language of the admiralty lawyers, velis velatis; 
but it was calmly receive d, deliberately considered, and not con- 
curred in here. No Executive Veto was necessary to preserr6 
the country from the effects of hasty legislation In that case; 
and, apart from the further provision which the resolution pro- 
poses, the division of the Legislatufe into two distinct branches 
will be found sufficient for that purpose; but with that provis- 
ion it cannot fail to be so. Mes 

Is the veto power, then, necessary to prevent unconstitution- 
al legislation? On this subject I remark, thatevery member of 
Congress, as well as the President, is sworn to support the Con- 
stitution; that they have like capacity to judge what the Con- 
stiiution is, and equal integrity to obey 113 requisitions. And 
yet, sir, in despite of this equality of obligation, of capacity, and 
Of integrity, which they enjoy in common with that distinguish- 
ed functionary, ona mere constituuonal question, the opinions 
of any number ofthe members of both Houses of Congresa, 
less than two-thirds, may be controlled by the single will of the 
Presidentaione. The opinion which they maintam may have 
had the deliberate sanction of the judicial department ; It may 
have had the equally deliberate sanction of pfeceding legislative 
and executive functionaries. All this is ofnoavail. The act- 
ual incumbent of the Presidential chair is the only oracle, and, 
from his official tripod, announces his resistless answer, Decer- 
no et Veto. : 

Mr. President, there is, in such an exercise of executive 
power, a consideration which may have escaped the votice of 
the Senate—one which has not, 1 think, been adverted to in the 
course of this debate, and yet which presses upon my mind with 
no inconsiderable force. It trenches not merely upon the legis- 
lative, but upon the judicial power. The question of the consti- 
tutionality, as well as of the expediency of a Jaw, enters into the 
consideration of Congress. Both are affirmed by its enactment. 
The President denies the former, and, on that ground, rejects 
the bill. The action of Congress is paralyzed, because they can- 
not overrule the executive veto but by a vote of two-thirds. If 
they could, their determination would sull be liable to judicial 
supervision; and the act, if unconstitutional, would be declared 
void, Butthe executive veto can be subjected to no such or- 
deal; and thus the willofone man, it may be, on @ question 
which has been heretofore svlemnly adjudicated by the consti- 
tutional arbiter, the judiciary, prevails positively over any ma- 
jority of Congress less than two-thirds, and negatively over the 
judicial power, by teen | the question from the scrutin 
of that department. Can such a result be in accordance wit 
the spirit of the Constitution? Could its framers have intended 
to make the President the sole and final judge, without scrutiny 
and without appeal, of the question of ¢ e constituiionality of a 
law? Having given all legislative power to Congress, and 
vested the judicia] power of the Uniied States in a Bupreme 
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Court, and euch inferior tribunals as Congress shall ordain, 
coult such have been their design? Lask you, sir, to mark the 
result, If Congress errs, by passing an unconstitutional law, 
their error may be promptly corrected by the judicial power. 
If the President errs, by rejecting a constitutional bill which 
Congress has passed, his error isirremediable until the expira- 
tion of his term, because the judiciary cannot interpose lo cor- 
rect it; and because, on any question which divides the two 
gteat pariice in this couniwry, it never will happen that two 
thirds of each House will concur in resisting an executive veto. 
But of thie I will speak more particularly hereafter. At prea- 
ent it ia, f think, sufficiently obvious that the veto power is not 
neceawary to avoid the enactment of unconstitutional laws, 
aince this would, of course, be declared void by the judicial trt- 
bunale; but thatit may be ‘used to prevent Congress from exer- 
cieing their Constitutional powers, with no possibility of redress 
by the interposition of the judicial department. 

Is the veto, then, necessary for the defence of the Executive 
irom legislative encroachment? It is the remaining reason 
which is urged in its support. And when—it may be confident- 
ly asked—when, during more than a halfcentury ofannual legis- 
lation, has such a disposition been manifested? The rights, pow- 
ers, and duties of the Executive are detined ia the Constitution. 
if Congress should invade them,the Judiciary is at hand to mier- 
pose its shield. His official cenure cay only be disturbed by im- 
peachment. His salary can neither be increased nor diminish- 
od. Ti his patronage be interfeted with, he may, by the exercise 
of his Velo, oven as it je proposed to modify it, appeal to the 
people, or he may appeal to the judicial power. One other 
mode of altack remans. Congtess may withhold the neces- 
oary apoeees taliona for his compensation, or for the administra- 
tion of the Government; but the argument wiich assumes this 
a ite basis, would equally divest them of all power, by sup- 
posing that they were faithless alike to the Constitution and to 
their oaths 

Mr. President, the veto power is not, then, necessary, in ils 
present extent, to prevent hasty and improvident legislation. 

Chat will be sufficiently guarded against by postponing, until a 
subsequent session, all further legislative action upon “any bill 
which has been returned by the President without his sanction, 
and by submitting the question in the interval to public consid. 
ération and discussion. 

li ia not necessary to avoid the evils arising from unconstitu- 
tional laws; for theee, under other provisions of the Constitution, 
would be averted by the judicial power. But it may be used— 
and that without the possibility of control by any deparument— 
during the officie! term of the Presidential incumbent whe ex: 
erts it, to deny to Congress the legitimate exercise of those le- 
eialative powers which the Constiiution has confided to that 
body. 

I think, too, sir, itis abundantly obvious that the Executive 
has nothing to apprehend trom legislative encroachments, and 
would be amply protected, if such should be attempted, by the 
othér provisions of the Constitution, as well as by the exercise 
of the veto, quatified as it would be by the limitation which the 
resolution proposes. . 

And now, sir, having thus briefly considered the arguments 
in support of this prerogative of the President, | proceed to state 
the ground on which I desire to place my objection to it in the 
form in which it now exists. ‘ - 

I do not object to the exercise of the Presidential veto be- 
cause It may thwart the will of a numerical majority of the 
American people. 1 do not find in the Constitution any asver- 
tton of the right of a mere numerical majority to govern, and 
agree entirely with the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr, Can- 
HouUN,] that no man who has lived under this Government, as it 
8 HOw constituted, would consent to subject himself to that will 
which, in its practical operation on the rights of the minority, 
might be oppressive and tyrannous. I do not, therefore, tound 
miy objection to the veto power on the existence of such right. 
Hany one does, I will unite in testifying that the Senator from 
South Carolina has effectually demolished it. But, then, he 
leaves untouched the proposition for which (he advocates of the 
resolution contend, Nay, he does not even approach it. The 
inefficiency of the honorable Senator’sargument consists in this: 
he imputes to usa proposition which the resolution does not 
assert—one Which we do not maintain; and then employs the 
whole force of his mind in*destroying this creation of his fancy. 
The resolution does not propose to repel the Executive veto by 
the act of the will of a numerical majority. The majority of 
which it speaks, in precise terms, is that of the Senators and 
Representatives inthe Congress of the United States elected un- 
der the Constitution; who, as the Senator himself has abundantly 
shown, do not express the will of a numerical majority of the 
American people. 

Mr. Presic$ni, | found my objection to the veto power, as it 
HOW eXisis, On these LWo propositions: 

1. All legislative powers granted by the Constitution are 
Vested in Congress. None, therefore, can legitimately belong 
to the President. yin the practical operation of the Gov- 
ernment, they have been so vested, they have been seduced 
from their original depository; aod the purpose of the framers 
of the Constitutfon bas not been realized, but has been frus- 
trated. 

2 The practical operation of the Presidential veto is to 
train the Legislative power from the halls of Congress to the 
executive chamber. I speak of the efficient, not of the formal 
power. Congiess may retain the latter, The formal pro- 
cess Of enacting laws may still be carried on in this and in the 
other end of the Capiol. Laws may still purport to be en- 
acted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. But the 
efficient power of legislation will reside elsewhere: for the 
veto power, though limited in form, has become absolute in 
fact, 

Mr. President, the first of these propositions will not be de- 
nied. tis a mere question of fact, and meets us at the very 
threshold of the Constitution, the first article of which declares 
that all legislauive powers therein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shail consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. Having vested all legislative 
power in Congress, the Convention had none left to conter upon 
the President. 1 will be conc®ded that it was not the intention 

of the framers of the Constisution that any portion of the legis- 
lative power should vest in the Executive department; and, 
consequently, that 1 the practical operauion of the Goverament 
has been to ihwart their intention in this particular, the Consti- 
tution dught to be so modified as to prevent this result; or, in 
adheriag to its existiog and literal provisions, we depart from 
ite original spirit and intent. 


But che great question yet remains. What is the lesson which 
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experience teaches? Does the exercise of the veto power, in 
the practical operation of the Government, tend to vest legisia- 
tive power in the President? Has it ceased to be a mere check? 
Does the influence which it begets, combined with that which is 
derived from other sources, enable the President to give form 
and fashion to legislative enactments}—substantially and prac- 
tically to dictate to Congress the laws which derive their legal 
efficacy from his subsequent formal sanction of them? 

It is not necessary, Mr. President, to review the history of 
the exercise of this power In by-gone times. This would awa- 
ken recollections which, on different sides of this chamber, 
might have a tendency to arouse party feeling. Sucha course 
is to be deprecated and avoided. his is not, or ought not to be, 
a party question. Such feelings belong not to the occasion. 
We are dealing with our constitutional charter—our own in- 
valuable possession—the precious inheritance of our children, 
and,as we trust, of our childrea’s children, to distant genera- 
tions. We liveunder it—we hope to die under it; to transmit 
it to those who come after us as the shield and the safeguard of 
a home and a country where regulated liberty is destined to 
dwell. If wemusttave party strifes, let them exhaust them- 
selves On matiers connected with the administration of the Gov- 
ernment. Butlet us meet this question ina spiritabove and be- 
yond all party; differing, if we must, but nevertheless in the 
spirit of men who have acommon and identified interest in 
ascertaining the true result. 

Our inquiry relates to the tendency of the veto, in the hands 
of the President, to invest that officer with legislative power. 
Now, sir, it isa truth deduced from the history of all ages and 
of every Government, that where the inifiatire in legislation 
is, there power will ultimately rest. 1t was so in the free Re- 
publics of antiquity Laws were proposed to the people, who 
were free to adopt or reject them: but, with this semblance of 
power in the people, those who proposed these laws were in 
fact the governors. The delusion was kept up even in Rome 
—the laws of an aristocratic Senate still purporting to be jeasu 
populi, ex auctoritate Senati. And who does not know that 
the initiative of the British House of Commous is one of the great 
safeguards of English liberty? 

How stands this matter with us? Ido not speak now of the 
present moet extraordinary condition of the country. I look 
to the ordinary state of things. In the intercourse with the Ex- 
ecutive, which is deemed necessary in carrying on the opera- 
tions of the Government, all legislauion connected With a partic- 
ular department does in fact originate in thatdepartment. The 
head of each, so far as relates to his a duties, and so 
long as he retains his place, is the alter ego of the President, 
living in his breath, and necessarily conforming to hie will. He 
proposes—you consider, adopt, and give the form of law to his 
proposal. The President wants a loan or an appropriation: its 
amount and termsare arranged on consultation with his consti- 
tutional advisers, conimunicated to you through his Secretary 
of the Treasury, and it becomesalaw. He wants a regulation 
affecting our foreign relations, and the like operation is con- 
ducted through the Department of State. One in relation to 
the army or navy: his respective Secretaries are his organs 
of communication with you, and you are his agents to give it 
effect. Whose measuresare these? His in their origin; yours 
only by adoption. You are free to accept or to reject. Yes; 
butit the President of the United States and the majority of 
Congress be (as will generally be the case) of the same political 
party, a community of views on the particular subject, and, if 
not, the interests of a common party, will frequently induce ac- 
quiescence in his wishes. He thus originates acts of ordinary 
legislation. 

Ido not rehearse these facts to make them the foundation 
of a complaint. Perhaps such a course of proceeding is un- 
avoidable, Certainly the process is convenient. But I bring 
them to the notice of the Senate to show—whafl think they 
undeniably prove—that the tendency even of the ordinary op- 
erations of the Government is to strengihen the Presidential 
arm; that the legislation of Congress, in relation to measures 
growing out of the current administration of our public affairs, 
has, in ‘act, and for the most part, its inception in the Executive 
chamber; and then, looking to the fact that this high function- 
ary wields the whole patronage of the Government, and with 
this evidence of the accretive tendency of that department, to 
protest againet its further extension by the uncontrolled and un- 
controllable exercise of the veto power. 

But, sir, it is moreover the direct and inevitable tendency of 
that power, in its repeated and uncontrolled exercise, to transfer 
the initiative from the Legislative to the Executive. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. CaLnoun] supposes that its 
only effect will be to enlarge the popular basis of legislation, 
to require a concurrence of a greater number of wills in the 
enactment of a law, and thus more effectually to illustrate the 
great democratic principle of the Government. The propo- 
sition is, that the popular will (not the will of a numerical ma- 
jority, but of that will constitutionally indicated) is more freely 
expressed in proportion as its representatives in the National 
Legislature are more tightly restrained by the Presidential rein. 
According to this argument, and with the actual limitation of 
the veto power, the popular basis of legislation is enlarged by 
its exercise, in any given case, (and so the Senator contends 
it is,) to the precise extent of the difference between a bare ma- 
jority and two-thirds of the representative vote. It would fol- 
lew, by an exact parity of reasoning, thgt if, instead of two- 
thirds, it required a vote of three-fourths otof nine-tenths to over- 
rule an Executive veto, the popular, tgisis of legislation would 
be proportionably enlarged: or, Mr. President, to express the 
saine idea in other words, as the Executive power became des- 
potic, legislation would become free: or, sull further to ilus- 
trate this doctrine of political science, the legislation of Con- 
gress would become more free, it would have a broader popular 
basis on which to rest, if the united wills of a fraction less than 
nine-teaths of the members of both Houses were subjected to 
the control of the remaining tenth, and its added fraction—of 
the little conservative guard which would rally around the Pres 
ident, sustaining and s@stained by th: Executive veto—equidem 
weror. 

But, sir, it needs not this extension of the Executive veto to 
produce such legislative freedom. As that power now exists 
—with the extent which is actually given to it—taking into 
view the condition of the country at this .ime, and as it will 
probably be in all time to come, it is as uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable as if ichad already received this extension. We are 
now, and, judging from experience, we ate destined to be al- 
ways, divided, on the great political questions which arise, into 
parties approaching to equality. Any one will be satisfied of 
this who will review the history of the parties which have ex- 
isted in this Government from its origin; and his conviction will 
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be confirmed, if he will extend his view to the sy 
isting parties, and the proportions which they bear ie 
in the different States of the Confederacy. ith ano 
exception, this state of things seems w be incident to ap 
ernment constituted as this is. I desire to call the . 
Senators and of the country to the consequence in whieh 
evitably eventuates—the power of an absolute contro ; it 
legislation of Congress by the Executive Magi _ 
test this by a practical inquiry. Who ever expects op 
contested question, dividing the respective parties ip thi 
try, to see in this Chamber a vote of thirty-five to e 
or, still more, (looking to the proposed ratio 

census,) to witness in the otuer House a Concurring vorg 
same subject of one hundred and fifty to seventy-foyy 
yet, sir, until such a vote can be obtained in the two 1, 
the President has an absolute and uncontrollable 

the legislation of Congress—more dangerous, more injun 
to public liberty, than if it wee stuipped of all litnitation, 
rendered absolute in terins; since it would require a girey 
nerve not often fuund for the exercise of a power a0 gait 
despotic. But, veiled as jt is—and to me, sir, it seems thins 
veiled—it is now as absolutely irresistible as the positiyg 
(‘Le Roi s’avisera’’) of the hereditary monarch of ¢ 
Britain—-a power which exists there nominally at this day | 
cause, for a century and a half, it has been permitied oy 
ber; which is so revolting to the feelings of English 
subjects as they are, and monarch as he is, he dares poi 
cise it—content to retain it as a nominal portion of hig pper 
ative, which, as Mr. Burke has tersely und happily exp, 
it, ‘finds its safety in its repose.” 

Mr. President, are the facts which I have stated questig 
Can the conclusion which I have deduced from them be 
nied? Is further proof required to show that the veto p 
in its present extent, has an irresistible tendency to trench 
on the constitutional powers of the other departments of ity 
Government? I have said I would not recur to the past, 
then, tothe present. What is the actual condition of the ¢ 
try, and what that of the legislative depariment of the Go 
ment? Universal distress pervades the Union. It affecy 
classes andconditions, Without stopping to trace its 
or even its proximate causes, confine your attention wo ag) 
fact, in which all will agree that the state of the cur 
gravatesthe evil. Well, the regulation of this subject, thee 
rection of this evil, belongs to the constitutional legislation 
the country. ; - hie 

All legislative power is, by the Constitution, vested in ¢ 
gress. Thus invested with power, it is their duty to exep j 
Atthe moment in which I speak, itis that duty to which 
are most urgently called by the pressing wants ofa suffen 
people. Can you fulfil it? Armed with constitutional pe 
over the currency, and commanded by the united voice of 
nation to exercise it, can you regulate it? We differ, ho 
I doubt not, as to the mode of doing it. On one side of 
chamber, you think the Independent Treasury—on the o 
we believe a National Bank is the more appropriate remedy 
There is a majority sufficiently decisive for the ordinary g 
pression of the will of a deliberative body. All told, 1 bel 
the division is twenty-three—twenty-seven; but two-thirds ¢ 
not agree to adopt either remedy. Suppose, by concession 
your part, a vote of thirty-four in this House; and, by a simiky 
concession of your political associates, a concurring Vote of 
hundred and forty-nine atthe other end of the Capitol, could 
obtained fora Nationa! Bank: could the bill become a law! Na 
The conscience of the President would fulminate his veto. * 

Suppose that, in greater numbers, the friends of a N 
Bank were to yield their opinions, and such a vote could bea 
tained for the Independent Treasury: could we establish it 
law? No. The President as conscientiously abhors that. What 
would be the fact? With overwhelmiig majorities in bot 
Houses of Congress, these majorities could not express 
will; the Legislature of the country would be powerless toi 
fil its constitutional duties. 

Extend your view, Mr. President, from Congress to thee 
try—to the whole body of the people. They are divided 
twogreat parties. Under one or other banner, the entire 
try is rallied. They embody the numerical, as well as thea 
stitutional will of the whole people. They are the p 
themselves; and yet neither party, Although in the 
can give effectto that will. Why can you not, sir! Mark de 
answer: Le Rot s’avisera. The President forbids it. 
President, with a fraction over one-third of Congress, may dw 
defeat the will, not only of the remaining members of i 
body, but that also ofan overwhelming majority of the Amer 
can people. Whatcan you do? Mark the answer again. 
President tells you. He tella you in his message at the op 
ing of the session. He tells you through his Secretary of te 
‘Treasury; and the bills which are now pending in each How 
of Congress are framed upon this suggestion of the President, 
reiterated through his Secretary. They are modified incom 
particulars. Ay, the President has declared his willingnes 
permit that; bui this poor privilege is exercised under theam 
viction that the action of Congress is chained down (cel 
specific provisions, which he has prescribed, and from 
would be hopeless for ustodepart. 

Now, sir, allow me to propound the inquiry, Whose bills a 
these? What has now become of the legislative power # 
to Congress by the Constitution? Who has the initiative 
legislation—Congress or the President? And how has be 
quired it? How, but by the reiterated exertion of the velo pores 
The people are calling upon you for relief; you «o not g 
You stand with folded arms, the cries of a suffering P 
ringing in your ears. Why is this? The answer 16 ° 
and as humiliating agit is obvious. You are no longer at 
ty, atthis moment in which I o to exercise your © ois 
tional powers of legislation. You are free tv register the 
of the President; but you are not free in the exercise of _ 
powers co grant the relief which your owa consciences 
judgments would dictate. ‘ 

Mr. President, is this fancy or is it fact? Aad with 
in bold relief before us, does any man doubt—is it suscepe® 
denial—that the exercise of the veto power in its present 
has a tendency to aes has already -“ 
tive power from the halls of Congreas to the Executive oa 
ber? That the only measure of relief which the President 
consent to give to the co 
little more than a half centu 
tion, a President of the United States, t 
power, has placed himself in that reluuion to 
gress in which the monarch of England sa 
Parliament; aid that he, too, is practically 
et finis of the National Legislature, —- 
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Senate now to consider what it is which the resolu- 
1am poses asa wou ¢ ainst the recurrence of this state of 
Does it seek to abolish the Executive veto? No, sir. 
jg not the proposition. It is simply to modify the existing 
o restrain it within those limits which will allow to 
the exercise of the legislative powers which the Con- 
» hasconferred, and conferred exclusively on the Senate 
sod House of Representatives of the United States. Mr. Presi- 
[have called your attention to the existing limitation of 
Executive veto. I have traced its operation. Ithink [ have 
~ pthat, in its present extent, however restrained in terms, it 
practically irresistible. 1 ask Senators to turn to the records 
Wve past—not merely to those cases in which this resistless 
d bas been exercised, but to the general legislation of Con- 
ae to say whether, in cases of prominent politicaljnter- 
dividing the great parties in the country, the votes in this 
1 the other chamber of legislation have been so cast as to be 
vmoetent wo overrule an Executive veto? Ifthe past affords 
eveecurity—if our present condition is equally hupeless—if the 
- of the Executive over the legislation of Congress, though 
‘mited ia form, has become absolute in fact— will they refuse 
allow to the people the opportunity to determine whether 
shis legislative subjection to Executive contro} shall extend to 
e? 
oe lek now, sir, to the limitation which the resolution 
mends. It proposes that, when a bill which has passed 
. poth Houses of Congress shall be returned by the President with 
pis veto, all further action upon it shall be suspended unul the 
succeeding session. In the mean time, the reasons of the 
President will be spread on the legislative journal; will be read, 
considered, submitted to the public, and discussed orally and 
through the medium of the press; and members will retura to 
their constituents; will mingle with, and consnitthem. At the 
ing of the next session of Congress, the resolution proposes 
that the consideration of the bill shall be resumed; and then, if 
a majority of the whole number of Senators and Representa- 
tives, elected after the interval thus afforded for deliberation, 
for consultation with their constituents, and for the public 
discussion of the subject, shall reaffirm the bill, it shall become 
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r ur President, whatever else may be objected to a Jaw which 
jsenacted uvder these circumstances, it cannot be said to be 
the result of hasty legislation, If it be unconstitutional, it will 
eannulled by the judiciary; and, with these means of deter- 
mination, it is not likely to be inexpedient. But mark the dif- 
ference of result under this and the existing process. The 
Executive veto, as it now stands, is uncontrollable during the 
oficial term of the President. Under the proposed limitation, 
if Congress should err, their error could speedily be corrected. 
If the velo were interposed in the first session of a Congress, 
and the bill passed in the second, the members who wo as- 
semble at the succeeding session would be members of @ new 
Congress, fresh from the pecple, and instructed to correct any 
error which had been committed by their immediate predeces- 
sors. Ifthe veto occurred in the second session of Congress, a 
new Congress would be called to decide upon the bill; which, 
if it became a Jaw, would thus have been enacted by a majority 
of two several Congresses. The public will would be brought 
wo bear directly upon it, and a just and enlightened legislation 
could scarcely fail to result. Tirus the resolution, in the limita- 
tion which it proposes, presents every reasonable sccurily 
against the commission of errer, and, if all these precautions 
should fail, affords the means of speedy correction. 

There isa remaining suggestion, on which it may be proper 
to make a brief remark. The power which is given to the 
President, it is said, is merely equivalent to a provision in the 
Constitution that no important measure should be adopted by 
Congress without a vote of two-thirds of each House. The 
answer to this suggestion seems to be found in considering 
what would be the effect of such a provision, if it existed in 
terms in the Constitution. Sir, it is most obvious that it would 
be nugatory and impracticable. You may test this by inquiring 
how and by whom would the line of discrimination be drawn 
between those measures which were, and those which were 
on < sufficient importance to require the majority of two- 
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he cot The discrimination could not be made in the Constitution 
people liself, from the difficulty of modifying it, as the comparative im- 
ondant, portance of measures, always liable to fluctuation in the pro- 
rk the HARM gress of a country like ours, might require it. 

_ The The power of making this discrimination would not be con 
y thus RRB fided to the President; for he might extend the requisition to 
of that every measure of legislation, and thus exercise an absolute con- 
Amer trol over it, as he does at this moment. 

. The If intrusted to Congress, it would be perfectly illusory. 
, Opel majority which would be competent to pass a bill, would 
ot the be competent also to protect it from this principle of discrim- 
Rouse ination. 

sident, Mr. President, with these views of the operation of the veto 
SOMME power on the general Jegislation of Congress, and of the nature 
ness 10 ad effect of the proposed modification of it, unless I am re- 
he con rained by peculiar considerations, I am bound to advocate it. 
certain he Senator from Pennsylvania { Mr. BUCHANAN) suggests such 
hich & consideration, He finds it in the domestic institutions of the 
—_ buth; in the existence of slavery in the Southern States—an 


on which, in the progress of events, he supposes may 





















nae Protection under a Presidential veto, when it can find no 
a + dir, this marin is net new to Southern men. We 
countered it, and the multiplied appeals founded upon it, 
ra 4 ch were made to our interest and to our fears, in the Presi- 
give canvass of 1840, The friends of Mr. Van Buren in the 
peone ih songht to make political capital of his avowed determi- 
ier Alen if the necessity for it should arise, to sustaia their pecu- 
on 4 create by the exercise of the veto power; and especially 
ne edict er 80 to resist any attempt to abolish slavery in the 
f thon : my of Columbia. The people of Georgia were repeatedly 
ani ee ‘orally under the standard of the political friend and pro- 
ee ‘lor of the e domestic paatlentions; ond thele deliberate and 
; answer was given in the indignant rejection 

a ' S Claim to their suff ox . , 
_ exieot Mane hat appeal, sir, was made to us in the heat and excitement 
ica Oe Presidential canvass—by partisan leaders, and by the 
no pees of party. Now, it assumes a graver aspect. Here, in 
ot wil cee o legislation, engaged as we are in considering a 
“hat, it Mite which relates to our constitutional chatter, it is dis- 


conte Woon forth as a motive to influence the determination of 
nt Men—that a time may come, in the progress of this 


he vets hment, when wé shall hold our property at the will, be- 
‘joa Under the sole protection, of the President of the United 
cipi The Senator from Pennsylvania eays the peculiar institutions 
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The Veto Power—Mr. Berrien. 


of the South have no other support beyond their own limits, 
except that which is afforded by the Democracy of the North. 
Sir, the proposition is startling, but is it true? Does not the 
Senator deceive himself? He does not intend to deceive, and 
certainly does not deceive us. He says, because he believ 
that the only support of the rights of the slaveholder, tented 
the slaveholding States, is in the Northern Democracy. Mr. 
President, I will not answer in trite phrase non tali auxilio; for 
a better reason, however, than merely because the phrase is trite. 
Differences of political opinion are not, in my view, incompatible 
with feelings of respect and good-will to those whe differ from 
us. I would close at once my political career, if, among the 
duties which this station imposes, it demanded a sacrifice of 
those charities of life which every day’s experience more 
thoreughly convinces me we so much require. Sir, 1 would 
cheerfully assist a political opponent in the Hour of need, and 
would therefore unhesitatingly receive assistance from him. 
But on this subject I go further, and frankly avow that, in de. 
fence of this Southern interest, 1 would confidently rely on the 
Democracy ofthe North, and as certainly not upon them alone 
Has the Senator from Pennsylvania considered the source of 
this reliance, and the nature and extent of his own, and the obli- 
gations of his political associates? I avail myself of the occa- 
sion to present them to his view in all their simplicity. 

To him and to them—to the individuals who constitute the 
Democracy of the North—I accord the virtue of good faith; of 
a just regard for the sanctity and for the obligations of an oath; 
of a proper respect for the claims of common justice and com- 
mon humanity; of the capacity to understand, and the disposition 
to pursue, their own interests. But this concession is not made to 
the Democracy of the Northalone. I extend it equally to all my 
countrymen—with the exception of a band of fanatics, whose 
unblushing and published avowal of their infamous principles 
of rapine and murder—or of murder only abstained from, not 
because itis immoral, but because it is inexpedient—while it 
necessarily excludes them from it, renders them now even 
more impotent in fact than they are numerically. 

I say tothe Senator from Pennsylvania and to the united 
North, (I care not how they may be designated politically,) my 
rights as a slaveholder are guarantied by the Constitution; this 
guaranty was the motive to, and is the bond of, our Union; 
these rights, thus recognised, are felt, in every department of 
the Government, are incorporated in your lawa, constilute one 
of the elements of represeniation, en'er into the consti u ion of 
your Executive, and have their persona standi in judicio 
even before the judgment-seat. I say again to every citizen of 
every non-slaveholding State, those rights are recognised by 
that Constitution. If you have sworn to support it, you have 
sworn to support them. They are rights which you have bound 
yourselves to defend by an oath, from which God will not, and 
man cannot, absolve you. 

Fanatics may rave through the medium of the press, or in 
self-constituted and lawless conventions; and thereis a limit 
within which a professed reverence for the right of petition 
may shelter the demagogue, or even delude men of honest in- 
tentions; but pass that limit—take one step, one single step, in 
violation of those rights, towards the accomplishment of the 
purposes of fanaticism, and that shelter is levelled in the dust. 
That single movement will have rent asunder the veil which 
has hitherto masked the demagogue; and he who, in the exer- 
cise of official power, under the Constitution which he has 
sworn to support. deliberately and of set purpose seeks the 
destruc'ion of those rights which that Constitution has guaran- 
tied, stands unmasked before the world a perjured man—a 
wretch who has stained his soul with a crime of blacker die 
than the ebony hue of the slave for whom he professes to have 
perpetrated it. Here, then, is our guaranty. American citi 
zens, whatever their individual opinions of slavery, whatever 
their party denomination, are incapable of such pollution. If 
they are not, all other assurance is vain; and every honest man, 
be he slaveholder or not, should instantly and indignantly re- 
nounce all connexion withthem. Yes, sir, thisis our guaranty. 
Itisin the Constitution and your oath to support it. You are 
held by the adamantine chain which binds the soul of man to 
the God whoguaveit. Itis such a guatanty asno political asso- 
ciation of Northern Democracy or of Northern Whigism can 
give us. It isthe guaranty of your integrity—of your good 

faith—of your honor—of your oath—of the pledge, volunta- 
rily given, but upon sufficient consideration—of every thing 
sacred in the sight of man or his Maker. That, sir, is the 
guaranty on which I rely. and with unwavering confidence. I 
need not add to it, that you cannot do this violence to your conati- 
tutional obligations without sacrificing every principle of com- 
mon justice, without warring against every dictate of common 
humanity. And, thus secured by the pledge freely given, and 
confidingly received, of your faith and of your oath, of your 
honor and of your integrity, surely it were idle and neeless to 
recur to the consideration of your interest—to tell you that that 
powerful motive to human actien alike forbids you todo this 
accursed thing, and that you know it. 

And yet, sir, gravely admonished, as I have been on this floor, 
that my constitutional rights have no other support but that 
which they derive from a political association comprehending 
onlya portion of my countrymen; that, embracing. as in their 
various relations they do embrace, every thing which is dear to 
meon earth, and in defence of which I would sacrifice all else but 
my hopes of heaven, they may came ultimately to depend 
upon the will of one man—upon the mere caprice of a being 
formed and fashioned as I am, in aJl the frailty and imperfection 
of our common nature—(God help me, the reference serves to 
remind me how very fraii and imperfect I am;)—thus admon- 
ished, sir, | may be pardoned the remark, that if ours be the 
responsibility of this peculiar institution, neither its establish- 
ment nor its benefits have been exclusively confinedto us. I 
indulge no vindictive remark, or I would refer yon to the rec- 
ords of your custom-house. I make no boastful pretension, or 
I could point tothe sourcesof your revenue in proof that this 
institution contributes its due proportion tothe support of the 
fairest fabric of Government which, in the mercy of Providence, 
‘was ever given to man. : 

Now, sir, while that Constitution endures, the domestic in- 
stitutions of the South havea guaranty which no political asso- 
ciation of any portion of our countrymen—and most certainly 
no Presidential veto—can afford. You may strive to alter it— 
that is a legitimate operation—but you will not. It ie noidle 
boast to say you know your own interests too well to attempt 
it. If the madnessof fanaticism, silencing the claims of inter- 
est, conld prompt you to desire it, you know that in this regard 
alteration is impracticable. Sir, there is yet an alternative. 
You may enon sacred charter by lawless violence. You 
may sever the bond that unites us; you may establish between 
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us those relations which will make us “enemies in war, in 
peace friends; and then, if you are capable of yielding 
to the demoniac spirit which alone could prompt it, you 
may strive to light up the torch of servile war within 
our borders, Then, indeed, and only then, can these in- 
stitutions be withdrawn from the protection of the Constitu- 
tion; and then, God and our own right arms be our defence. 

Mr. President, let us look at this subject in another view. 

The safety ofthe South, it is eaid, may depend ona Presidential 
veto. ae the cage presented by the Senator from Penn- 
sy!vania. uppose that a majority of Congress, discarding 
every moral, religious, constitutional objection, should, uncer 
whatever pretence, resolve to trample upon the Constitution, 
and march over its ruins to the destruction of Southern rights, 
Why, sir, they must first have determined to violate their own 
oaths, to break asunder the bond of our Union, and to bring 
upon this peaceful and comparatively happy people the accu- 
mulated horrors of civil war. Imagine the depth of depravity 
the total disregard of every moral and social tie, by which such 
a determination must have been preceded; and think you that 
a band of fanatics such as these unfettered madmen—rebels 
alike against God and the country—would be staid from the 
consummation of their unhallowed purposes by an Executive 
veto? Think you that we of the South would be found linger- 
ing in these halls, waging a wordy war with our oppressors, or 
crouching under theirsway? No, sir;no. Long before mad- 
ness like this could have had its consummation, this Union 
would have been dissolved. Thearm ofthe Executive Magis 
trate would have been too frail te hold it together. It would 
be worse than a rope ofsand. The Union dependent upon an 
Executive veto ! he rights and liberties of this great people, in 
a moment of maddening excitement like this, reclaimed and pro- 
tected by the power of the Executive! Why, sir, the range of 
human imagination is only not quite infiaite—it is absolutely 
illimitable; but, to my less imaginative mind, such an idea is 
wilder even than the wildest fiction of German romance 
When faction and fanaticism had pervaded the land, corrupting 
the people and their rulers, arming brother against brother in 
fratricidal strife—in such a moment of frensy, who dges not see, 
who does not feel, that the Presidential veto would be powerless 
—that the voice of the Executive Magistrate, crying “Peace, be 
still,’ would be lost in the din and the discord of that awful hour 
of guilt and crime? 

Let us turn, Mr. President, to a more cheering view of 
this subject. At the moment when the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania first reached my ear, the reply pre- 
sented to my mind was that which I have just offered to him. 
Sir, there was another and a more satisfactory, becaure a pre- 
ventive remedy, which as instantly occurred to me, and which 
has found ample confirmation in the brief interval that has 
since elapsed. As adefence against legislative aggression upon 
tights secured by the Constitution, my mind naturally turns, 
not to the Executive Magistrate, but to that Constitution’s own 
appoimed arbiter—to the judicial power. In the Judicial, not 
the Executive Magistrate, I see the sentinel wh se post is on 
the outer wall—not to await, in the vain hope of resisting it 
then, the crisis which the Senator from Pennsylvania has sup- 
posed; butjto mark the firat approach—to resist the earliest ef- 
forts of the assailant, and, by its authoritative mandate, to stay 
his progress. Sir, that authoritative mandate has been given. 
It was my good fortune to hear it. The rights of the South, in 
their full and whole extent, have been asserted and vindicated. 
The constiiutional guaranty has been written anew on the page 
of the instrument iteelf. The domestic institutions of the South 
have founda sanctuary in thetemple of Justice. Incorporated 
in the Constitution, they are now recognised as the supreme 
law of the Confederacy, and of each and every of the States 
which compose it. Here, sir, is the efficient veto—the constitu- 
tional shield of thetr protection. 

Mr. President, I have dwelt upon this portion of the subject 
with a double view. It has been my desire to show, as I trust 
I have done, that the great vital interests which it involves—that 
the domestic institutions of the South, which are coeval with 
our existence, and interwoven with every social and personal 
interest and feeling of our people—cannot be put at hazard by 
the proposed amendment of the Constitution; that they do not 
require the protection of an uncontrolled Executive veto; and 
could not receive it, if they did, in thecrisis which has been 
supposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, I have desired to 
divest this argument of the strength which it has acquired in the 
hands of political agitators, acuung upon the fears of the timid, 
and to allay, as faras any effort of mine may contribute to allay, 
the apprehensions which it has awakened. For myself, 1 a 
not fear—and I have given you evidence that I do not—to dis- 
charge my duty in this chamber, uninfluenced by these appre- 
hensions; but to the extent to which they may exist, here or else- 
where, it is our common interest aud our common duty to en- 
deavor to allay them. J say to the South—Fear not! The 
ministers of public justice have fulfilled the high behests of the 
Constitution. Your rights repose securely under its protecting 
wecis ! 

And now, sir, having relieved myself from the pressure of 
this argument, and acting upon the views which I have stated 
in the progress of these remarks, 1 am ready to give my hearty 
concurrence to the proposition on your table, and to eo before 
the American people on the issues which it presents—which 
arethese: Shall the will of one man, or the united wills of a 
majority ofall the Representatives of the States and of the peo- 
ple, concurrently expressed at two different sessions of Con- 
gress, prevail in the general legislation of the country? Can 
the American people be trusted todecide in which of these 
two modes that legislation will be most conducive to their wel- 
fare? 

It was the manifest intention of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to give to the President a port upon the legislation of 
Congress, which should be limited, not absolute. In the practi- 
cal operation of the Government, this power has proved to be 
absolute, not limited. Divided as the people of the United 
States are, and in all time to come will be, into parties ap- 
proaching to equality, on prominent political questions, the 
President of the United States, by the possession of the veto 

power, asit now exists, is enabled first to restrain, then to con- 
trol, and finally to direct the public will. His will is substi- 
tuted for their will, and practically—on subjects of the greatest 
interests, and therefore productive of the greatest excitement— 
the legislative power of the country bends to the will, and ac- 
knowledges the resistless sway of one man. Is this desirable? 
Is it consistent with the spirit of our institutions? Does the 
Democracy—the real Democracy of the country—desire it? If 
20, | bow as becomes me to their behest. But, in the exercise of 
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Army Appropriation Bill—Mr. Black. 





American Senator, I have felt that it was both my right and 
my duvy thus to expose it, in its nakedness, to their view. 


SPEECH OF MR. BLACK, 
OF GEORGIA, 

In the House of Representatives, May 24, 1842— 
On the bill making appro riations for the sup- 
port of the army and military academy for the 
year 1842, 

‘he army appropriation bill being under consid- 
eration in Committee of the Whole; and Mr. Cave 
Jonnegon, of Tennessee, having moved the follow- 
ing proviso, by way of amendment thereto, to wit: 

Provided, That no part of the appropriation in 
this bill shall be applied to the paymentof any sol- 
dier hereafter to be enlisted, or officer hereafter to 
be appointed, till the number of thearmy be reduced 
to five thousand men;” and Mr. Apbams having 
moved to amend by reducing to six thousand, 
which amendment was accepted asa modification 
of the proviso ~ 

Mr. BLACK said: Coming, as Ido, from that 

ection of the State of Georgia adjacent to the Fior- 
ida line, I confess that I feel a little more interest 
in the question before the committee, than in many 
others which have Jately engrossed our attention. 
This feeling is heightened, [have no doubt, from 
the exposed situation of that portion of my constit- 
vents who reside near that 
report, and the testimony I once offered to read to 
the House, are to be credited, have been recently 
subjected not only to the incursion of an Indian en- 
emy, but to the more odious and intolerable oppres- 
sion of certain soldiers of the United States army. 

While, however, lam thus sensitive of the rights 

of my constituents, and incensed at the lawless vio- 

lence saidto have been committed on them by a 

portion of the Federal troops, 1am the last man on 

this floor who would wantonly detract from the 
honor and glory of the American army. I feel as 
proud of that army, and of their achievements 
avainst our foreign enemies, as any other man in 





the House of Representatives ; and whatever of 


cerfsure [have to utter upon this occasion is appli- 
cable only to that part of the army stationed near 


the Georgia and Florida line, which, instead of 


exerting their prowess against the Seminole enemy, 
have unnaturally turned their arms upon my unof- 
tending and defenceless people. 


But, sir, there are higher considerations than 
a mere admiration of the glories of the Fed- 


eral army, which must govern my vote on 
this oceasion: considerations of retrenchment and 
reform; of cutting down the expenditures of this 
Government, and bringing our idecwtacinn back 
io an economical revenue point, instead of running 
the revenue up to the amount of unreduced expen- 
ditures, which, I regret to say, has been too much 
the fashion of late. I will vote for this proposition 
to retrench and reduce the army of the United 
States, as made by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Jounson,] and amended by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts;[Mr, Apams,] if they can 
show me that it is practicable, and can be suc- 
cesstully carried out. Uf they fail to convince me 
of its practicability, L will then turn to the amend- 
meut of my colleague, [Mr. Meriwetuer,] which 
will hereafter be offered to the consideration of the 
House. 

Sir, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Joun- 
SON] proposes to reduce the army to the numerical 
standard of 1821; but the quomodo of that reduec- 
tion does not appear in the amendment. How is it 
to be effected?’ Who is to make it? and where is 
jt tobegin andend? Task these questions because 
I am anxious to vote for the reduction, if the prop- 
osition now made is practicable and just. 

Mr. Jounson having mee, that the reduc- 
tion would be effected by the termination (which 
was near at hand) of the term of enlistment of sev- 
eral reziments— 

Mr. B. said, with that explanation I am pre- 
pared to go for theamendment. I believe the army 
ought to be reduced. My only difficulty was, how 
it is to be done;—that explained, I will vote with the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee. 

I have not forgotten the position I occupied yes- 
terday, when I went, on every division of the House, 
tor a retrenchment of the increased estimates of the 
aavy. Lama seaboard man, and my constituents 
nearest whom | reside have all their interests ex- 
posed onthe maritime frontier of the State. My 
reference for the navy may be the result of my 
Sevation: I go for the navy, because I am inleresied 
in its success and efficiency; I look upon it as the 


line, and who, if 











rain arm of the national defence—an arm which, 
if paralyzed by unwise legislation, will leave the 
whole seaboard of Georgia open to the ravages of 
a foreign enemy. I have said the navy is the main 
arm of the national defence—ifar more effective to 
protect not only the seaboard itself, but the interior 
of the country, than eny regular army you could 
organize. I believe the best army we can have is 
the militia—the armed people—the citizen-soldiers 
of the country—who, in any contest to which they 
may be called, will fight for a great stake—for their 
wives and children, their homesteads, and their 
honor. Upon these, and the navy, I confidently 
rest the defence and protection of the American 
people. 

Look, sir, at the quarter whence war is appre- 
hended. What nation but Great Britain will as- 
sail us? Will we go to war with Russia, with 
Austria, or with our ancient and constant ally— 
the French people? No: the most timid and ap- 
prehensive alarmist in the Union anticipates no 
such conflict. The danger is not in that quarter. 
If we are forced into a collision, it will be with 
Great Britain; and that collision sbould first be had 
on the water. Sir, before we could transport our 
dragoons from the West to the seaports of Savan- 
nah and Charleston, to New York or Boston, the 
British navy, with its war steamers, would be down 
upon our Atlantic cities; and they would either be 
taken by storm, or reduced to a pile of smouldering 
ruins. Nay, sir, the very railroads upon which 
we are told the army would come with such speed 
to our assistance, would be in the hands of the ene- 
my; and, instead of bringing aid to our beleaguered 
towns, would be the means of scattering these hos- 
tile troops to your farthest interior. 


But, deeply sensible as I am of the infinite im- 
portance of our maritime defences, I have been 
induced, by considerations of the most urgent char- 
acter, to vote against any further increase at this 
time of naval expenditure. I krow and see 
the condition of the country; I know that the domi- 
nant party in this House have passed a bill to bor- 
row $17,000,000, if their credit can be stretched so 
far. That is a debt, every dollar of which must 
necessarily be repaid, with interest, by the people. 
I know that the same party have squandered to the 
four winds of Heaven the great national domain, 
which, prudently reserved, and properly adminis- 
tered, would have produced an annual revenue of 
between three and five millions of dollars. That 
much, at least, is gone; for if it ever is reclaimed, it 
must be when the power of the party which squan- 
dered it shall itself have been scattered and annihi- 
lated. I, indeed, look forward with confidence to 
that consummation; but, until it is effected, I will 
resolutely withhold my consent to any increase ot 
the expenditures—even for the navy itself, all-im- 
portant as that branch of the service is to my con- 
stituents. I know that a high, protective, discrim- 
inating, cumulative tariff, yet in embryo, but shortly 
to be hatched into an iniquitous system of impost 
duties by Federal incubation, is staring me in the 
face; and I will give the advocates of that unequal 
and oppressive system no pretext, however frivo- 
lous or specious, to which they may hereafter point 
as a reason why the revenues ought to be increased 
by a tariff-tax, nine-ienths of which must fall event- 
ually upon the producers and consumers of the 
South. All these circumstances conspire to make 
a case of urgent necessity, which called impera- 
tively upon me to withhold from the navy yester- 
day, as i shall from the army to-day, what, under 
a different and more propitious state of affairs, J 
would gladly concede. - 

But, sir, we have heard not a little, during 
this discussion, of the merits of the army. It 
has been paraded before this committee in all 
“the pomp and circumstance of glorious war;” 
and if its glories do not go down to after ages, it 
will not be for the want of congressional] eulo- 
gies. Our gallant army—our intrepid defenders— 
our brave soldiers—have been the Eula of their 
song. Certain gentlemen are peculiarly alive and 
sensitive about “the army,” and are utterly scan- 
dalized at the idea of reducing either the numerical 
force, or the immense annual expenditures, of this 
“peace establishment.” Well, sir, as 1 said before, I 
have no desire to detract aught from the reputation 
of the army, or the glory of our arms. Show me 
the hero of a hard-fought field—whether in the 
ranks, or with an epaulette on his shoulder—and I 
will emulate the most enthusiastic on this floor in 
weaving a chaplet around his brow, and tendering 


to him the thanks and gratitude of his country. 







H. of Reps, 


But while I honor the suldier, and accord to him all 
that iis valor deserves, I shall not permit these ¢ 
logiums to throw dust into my eyes, or to rend 
me insensible to the dangers which the best oa 
purest patriots have ever apprehended from ar 
establishments in time of peace. I confess ] have 
ever entertained a jealousy of standing armies of 
armed bands of soldiers, set apart from the people 
and sustained by the Government. And ra. 
gentlemen who are now opposed to any reduction 
of these increased estimates were, in the hard-cider 
campaign of 1840, loud and eloquent in denoun. 
cing what was really the armed militia of the coyp. 
try as “the standing army of Mr. Van Buren,” 
Where are now their fears and scruples of the 
overwhelming military force with whieh they told 
us the then Executive was preparing to subvert the 
liberties of the people? 

But, sir, the people of Georgia have had some 
little experience of at least a portion of this “Peace 
establishment.” Not long since I endeavored to get 
the ear of the House, to impart to it something of 
this experience, and to give some account of the 
benefits we were then deriving from the arms of q 
oa of your army. But the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Barnarp,] and the gentleman 
from Vermont, [Mr. Evererr,} happened just a 
that time to be seized with a violent fit of order and 
decorum, and felt bound to interpose a rule of this 
House between themselves and the complaints of 
the people of Georgia. Yes, sir, strange as it may 
appear, here—in the midst of the House of Repre. 
sentatives—the grand inquest of the nation—a mere 
paper rule of order (which is suspended almog 
every day in the week, for purposes of infinitely 
less moment) was converted by the majority intoa 
standing barrier, beyond which I was not permitted 
to approach the House with the complaints of a 
suffering people. Upon that occasion, I held in 
my @nd the sworn testimony of a number of my 
constituents, residing near the Florida line, and 
offered to show and prove to the Honse, from that 
and other indubitable evidence, that the three com. 
panies of regular troops then stationed in that 
neighborhood, instead of protecting our people, 
were committing violence upon them, and destroy. 
ing their property, without the warrant or authority 
of law. But permission was refused. In vain ] 
told you, here is the testimony on your table; look 
into it yourselves, or give me a committee, merely 
to inquire into the truth of the charges and com- 
plaints of the people; just take away your regular 
soldiers, who had proven to be no protection to us 
against the Indians, and furnish us with the means 
of protecting ourselves. No: the majority of this 
House would not listen to such a proposition for a 
moment. Gentlemen were pleased, when a citizen 
of Georgia had bled beneath the hands of their own 
soldiery, to be pleasant and facetious on the occa- 
sion, and to suppose, in the face of facts, that my 
resolution was to authorize the Georgia militia to 
declare war upon the United States troops. Yes, 
sir, gentlemen were disposed to be merry at the ex- 
hibition of feeling which I manifested, when, al- 
though clothed with as many powers and as much 
authority on this floor as themselves, I was denied 
the poor privilege of speaking to the House of the 
sufferings and oppressions which had been inflicted 
upon a portion of my constituents by a part of your 
“gallant army.” It is true that, as soon as you re 
tused to hear me upon this important subject, you 
suspended the same rule, and for the same purpose, 
atthe instance of my colleague, [Mr. Wanrex.] 
Wherefore was this distinction made? Was itbe 
Gps there was any essential difference between 
ris resolution and mine? No,sir. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] confessed, while 
he voted to suspend for my colleague, that his reso 
lution of inquiry and protection was substantially 
the same as mine. It is also true, that, as soon a 
the rule was suspended for my colleague, the same 
majority who had thus tendered to him the pers 
compliment of suspension, turned immediately 
round, and so emasculated his resolution as to leave 
nothing of it but the empty compliment; cutting out 
from it all that part which could have resulted i 
immediate and substantial benefit to the citizens 
of southern Georgia. se 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, the personal and political 
feelings of the majority on that oecasion, so ule 
quivocally expressed ‘towards myself, were the 
means of inflicting wrong and injury upon my col 
stituents. Ifthe refusal to hear me had been col- 
fined in its effects to myself, I should have passed it 
by as an_infliction which I had a right to expe 
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the quarter whence it came. But, sir, I was 
pot speaking for myself; I was moving in behalf of 
portion of the people of Georgia, whose Repre- 
veiative I Was, and who had a right, higher and 
tial than any mere rule of order, to be 
yeard at all times on t is floor, when their lives, 
iheir property, and their privileges had been in- 
by the army of the General Government. 
gir, both my colleague and myself asked this House 
inquire into these complaints, and to appropriate 
from the Federal treasury to support a suf- 
gcient force of Georgia militia to protect our citi- 
: rns residing in the Okefenokee region. Me 
| you refused to hear at all upon the subject; and at 
: jyst you only permitted my colleague to ask the 
| War officer of this Government to tell the House 
hat he knew about this matter! Yes, sir, the 
georetary of War—to whom, the House were in- 
jmed, the Georgia delegation and the Georgia 
frecutive had already applied for relief in vain. 
These are the circumstances, Mr. Chairman, which 
acited me, and which were deemed, by certain 
gentlemen, an appropriate occasion for pleasantry 
md merriment. How vastly was such a course 
calculated to cultivate in our people a respect for 
this House, and a love and admiration of the 
t Union! Sir, I determined at the time to wait pa- 
4 WB tently, and. at the first opportunity of unrestricted 
s debate, to avail myself of my privileges on this 
if HBR foor to lay this whole matter open before the people 
y ofthis Union. 
. | will now, sir, proceed to state the grievances of 
e my constituents, which I was not permitted to do 
st of my motion to suspend these potent rules of 
yy order. 
a In the southern part of Georgia, adjacent to the 
od line which divides that State from the Territory of 
a Florida, lies the Okefenokee swamp—an immense 
in quagmire, Which has been, from time to time, the 
vy receptacle and hiding-place of the Seminole®’nd 
ad Creek Indians, ever since the outbreak of these 
at HB hostile tribes. Ostensibly for the purpose of pro- 
n- Mmtecting the people of Georgia and Florida from the 


~ rors > 


at visitations of these red warriors, a detachment of 
e, the United States army was, some time since, sent 
y- Mi othat region; and three companies (if I mistake not) 


ty were stationed at convenient intervals in the vicin- 
| @iityof Traders’ Hill. But, instead of protecting the 
ok people of Georgia, these United States soldiers, ora 
ly part of them, have been a source of extreme annoy- 
- #ance and oppression to the white inhabitants whom 
at Mimthey were sent to defend. They have been not 
us MiM@only inefficient to deter the Indians from depreda- 
ins Hing on the lives and property of our people, but 
his they themselves, or a portion of them, have unnat- 
4 Bifurally turned their arms upon the defenceless in- 
en MMB habitants of that frontier region, one of whom they 
wn @i@bave actually slain. Another old man they have 
ca- a of his property; and, after beating him se- 
y, 


ny Bpverely, sent him away, without remedy or re- 
10 BR dress, 

és, This is not all. Instead of preserving the prop- 
aL tty of the inhabitants, these soldiers have, day 
a after day, marauded upon and destroyed it; and 
id sufficient course has been adopted, that we 





















Anow of, to pul a stop to these disgraceful pro- 
edings, 

Mr. Warp rose, and remarked that the gentle- 

man from Georgia was making very serious 
harges against the army of the United States; and 

ke Wished to ask him if these things had been done 


s] by privates of the United States army, or by men 
be etcer command, or in the presence of their offi- 


pers, 
Sir, (said Mr. Buacx,) these are the very ques- 
hons Which should have been asked me a month 
g0, when I moved to suspend the rule, to enable 
he o lay these complaints before the House. Why 
id not the gentleman exhibit, on that occasion, the 
laudable solicitude he now evinces to know 
ue facts? I cannot suppose that he intends, by this 
\quiry,to vindicate the army, rather than the peo- 


eave HY. But, whatever his motive, | am rejoiced that 
; out $B has thought proper to put these questions to me. 
d in will give me an opportunity of introducing my 
zens ronsuituents 


Nl rsonally to the gentleman and the 
ommittee. They shall tell their own plain, un- 


tical ished tale. “And then let this House say 
une- MP hether these United States soldiers are unjustly 
: used of murder and rapine; and whether I have 
¢ 


not good cause of complaint at your refusal to hear 
e, with such testimony in my hands, 
hie Excellency Cuantes J. McDonauo, Governor of 


t Georgia: 
We, the citizens of Camden county, and we in the Okefenokee 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. Ato 
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district pane feel it our duty to lay before your excellency 
this our humble petition. 

There is no doubt but your excellency is aware of the pres- 
ent position of some of the regular forces in this section of 
country, which were ordered here for the protection of the citi- 
zens and their ee on the frontier of Georgia. They have 
been stationed as follows: company F, 2d regiment of infantry, 
at Fort Henderson, uear Trader’s Hill; company ©, of the same 
regiment, at Fort Moniac, on the road that leads to the Suwan- 
nee, about 30 miles from Trader’s Hill; company H, of the 2d 
regiment of dragoons, at Fort Gilmer, 30 miles from Moniac, 
which makes 60 miles from Trader’s Hill depot to Fort Gilmer 
The train of wagons is constantly on the road that leads from 
Trader’s Hill to Fort Moniac, and from thence to Fort Gilmer, 
The train is mostly escorted by detachments from companies 
Cand F. This escort, together with the wagonors, are constantly 
killing our hogs and cattle, and spreading ruin and devastation 
wherever they go; and, not satisfied with destroying our prop. 
erty in this manner, they occasionally threaten vur citizens in 
the most Gutrageous manner. Not longsince,a party of dra- 
goons stopped one of our citzzens on the road, and took a bar- 
rel of liquor out of his cart, and carried it into their camp, and 
did beat and abuse the owner most unmercifully. Tt was on the 
evening of the Gh ultimo, the son of our worthy citizen and 
statesman who has formerly represented Camden county, (D. 
N. Cone, the son of Captain William Cone,) was shot through 
the heart by one of the company F, who was with the train 
merety because the young man asked for the mark and 
brand of a beef which they had just ‘illed; which information 
he considered it was his duty to endeavor to ascertain, as it was 
inthe range of a part of his father’s cattle, and his neighbors’; 
and after all this, they continue to threaten the lives of our peo- 
ple. We, your humble petitioners, wish to prove to yonr ex- 
celleney, that such is the conduct of the men who have been 
ordered here for the purpose of protecting the citizens and their 
property, and such is the indulgence of the officers towards the 
men under their commané, and having to live under such gross 
assaults from the troops towards our fellow citizens, besides 
divers similar crimes committed on our property by these 
troops, whom we have expected to protect us and our property; 


and under such considerations, we, your humble petitioners, do * 


beseech and appeal to your excellency, and request you to use 
your influence in having these troops removed from this our 
country, for we would prefer the tender mercies of the savage 
to the oft-repeated attacks of undisputed villany imposed on us 
by these troops, who were sent here for our protection. 
Weare, sir, with the highest consideration, your excellency’s 
obedient se: vants, 
James Jelvington 
Gideon Jelvington 
Wm. Sparkman 
Wm. Williams 
Wm. A. Williams 
Isaiah Dobson 
Tehabod Fouracres 
J. T. Williams 
Isaac Harvey 
Samuel Davis 
Richard Harvey 
Peter Gwinn 


James N. Brewer 
Henry Hincs 
John Harvey 
Martin Butler 
Daniel’O’ Brien 
John D. Williams 
Wa. H. Williams 
C. C. Loyd 
Jackson . Loyd 
Richard N. Green 
Thos. French 
John Tanner 


Aaron Jernigan W. Minshen 
Isaiah Williams James W. Burnsged 
John Vellanger Wm. Motes 
Joseph Louther Geo. Motes 


James Wainwright 
James Mizzell 

A. E. King 

Isaac Jernigan 
Wm. R. Thompson 
John Harvey, jr. 
Barien Butler 
Nathan Fouracres. 
James Hogans 


Asa Wilkinson 
Elisha Wilkinson 
Allen Dickson 
Isaac Hines 

Wm. Rawlison 
West Rawlison 
James Austine 
John Patrick 
Wn. Malfreys 


W. Patrick Edward Mobly 
E. G. Stokes Wm. Gates 

A. Hogans Lewis Daniel 
N. M. Pease James Harvey 
Domingo C, Acosta L. Austine. 

S McAle 


We believe that the regular troops specified by this instrument 
of writing do no good whatever; and the common soldiers, we 
know, do many outrageous acts. 

Claiborn Bevill 

H. E. Colson 

John L. Courson 

Wm. Holges 


Lafayette L. Loyd 
James B. Colding 
James Burritt 
Burrel Yates 


Henry Hines D. M. Stewart 
James Carter G. W. Weils 
A. J. Hunter Wm. Johns 


John Peoples 
Wm. Brown 


John Courson 
W. W. Allman 


Jesse Carter B. Brewer 
Nedham Roland Wan. Colaon 
Isaac Tucker H. H.C lson 


Willis R. Dangerfield 

Richard Murray 

Grorata, Camden county: , 

Before me, William Coalsun, a justice of the peace in and for 
said county, personally came Cantain Aaron Jernigan, William 
Rawlison, Stephen Hull, West Rawlison, Williby Minshen, and. 
James Albretton; and they, being duly sworn, depose and say: 
That they believe there are as many as three companies of reg- 
ular troops in the mterior of Georgia—two companies of in- 
fantry and onecompany of dragoons. The deponente state that 
their protection to the citizens is of no value; they do not coa- 
sider them vigilant in their scouts, nor beneficial in any shape. 
The deponents further state, that they do not know whether or 
not there are Indians within the limits of Georgia; that there 
have been no Jate discoveries. And the deponents further 
state, that they apprehend the same fear of the savages as they 
have heretofore; as they have the same scope of country to 
roam, and nothing to hinder them from this swamp to the nation. 
The deponents further state, that the regular troops are destruc- 
tive to stock of all kinds, killing and stealing occasionally, and 


ive to the-citizens. 
are very abusive AARON JERNIGAN. 
WILLIAM RAWLISON. 


STEPHEN HULL. 
WEST RAWLISON. 


James D. Colson. 


WILLIBY MINSHEN. 
JAMES ALBRETTON, 


— 





Sworn to and acknowledged before me, this 221 day of Jan 
vary, 1842. WILLIAM COALSON, J. P. 
Ggoraia, Camden county : 

Before me, William Coaison, a justice of the peace in and for 
said —e personally appeared Burris Brewer, and James 
Thomson, Thomas Waters, Henry Hines, G. W. Wells, Al- 
len Discon; and, being duly sworn, depose, on vath, that the 
three companies retained here on the line of Georgia, for the 
protection of the inhabitants—viz: two companies of infantry 
and One company of dragoons—are by no means protective, as 
they are not vigilant in theit scouis; but, onthe contrary, (ie 
structive to stock of all kinds, killing and stealing, and very 
abusive to the citizens, especially if interrogated on the subject 
of stealing. 

Sworn wo before me, this 24th day of January, 1842, 

WILLIAM COALSON, J. P. 


I do hereby certify, that the regular troops xredestructiveto — 


our hogsand cattle, slaying and eating the m, snd abuatve to citi- 
zens occasionally; and I further state, that D. N. Cone was 
murdered by the escort, for interrogating them on the subject, 
the day and date above written. 

I subscribe my name. 

WILLIAM COALSON, J. P. 

Now, sir, said Mr. B., this evidence would make 
out a prima facie case anywhere; and the com- 
mittee will perceive that I have not misstated the 
contents of these papers, which come not from indi- 
viduals alone, but from the Governor of Georgia. 
All this testimony has been duly laid before the Sec- 
retary of War; and the Governor of Georgia was 
bound, under such circumstances, to take the 
ground he did—to demand a removal of this “peace 
establishment” from the State, and to ask of Con- 
gress money to sustain our own militia for the pro- 
tection of the country. 

But, sir, these charges have been denied by the 
officers in command of these companies. They say 
that the charges are false; and retort that a venal 
hankering for Federal pay and employment in- 
duced these citizens of Georgia to sacrifice the 
truth, and to throw unmerited odium on the regular 
troops, and thus to endeavor to effect their removal, 
with the hope of occupying these places of profit 
and trust themselves. his retort comes with bad 
grace from men who are themselves the beneficia- 
ries of Government-—living on its patronage, and re- 
ceiving their daily bread from the hands of the peo- 
ple. These gentlemen should remember, while 
they are taxing the people of that region with such 
unworthy motives, that the “sfanding army” of this 
country is paid out of the pockets ef the people to 
the tune of nearly five millions per annum, Com- 
pare that with the pittance that the militia have 
drawn from the national treasury, and the result 
I apprehend, will show a balance in our favor; an 
as to the quid pro que which the Government has 
received for this vast expenditure, the Georgia mi- 
tliia can show as many scalps taken in the Florida 
war as any company in the regular army. Sir, I am 
not singular in this favorable opinion of the prowess 
and valor of our citizen soldiers. If the word of 
Mr. John Bell is of any ‘authority with the army, 
let him speak to these regulars of the merits of the 
militia soldiers of Georgia: 

DEPARTMENT OF War, 
Washington, July 10, 1841. 

It is gratifying to find that the militia of your tronuer are so 
ready and able to protect the settlemenis in case of actual dan- 
ger; but the depariment indulges the hope that it will not be 
necessary to make any requisition upon their gallantry and zeal 
during the present year. ‘To avoid all apprehension on the sub- 
ject, Colonel Worth will be instructed to direct his particular 
atiention to the Okefenokee swamp, and to place ample pro- 
— rn oa a eetfull our obedient servant. 

Very respectiully, y 0 HN BELL. 

To the Govennox or Georgia. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the character of my constit- 
vents needs no man’s testimony to support it. 
Their actions will sustain them in a comparison 
with any troops, regular orirregular. The gravest 
charge is the death of Captain Cone, the son of a 
worthy and gallant man. The citizens of Geor- 
gia, whose statements I have referred to above, say 
that he was murdered; and, although many of the 
documents sent to this House touching this subject, 
by the Secretary of War, are intended to impeach 
the character of these citizens of Georgia, and to 
present them to Congress in an attitude of disgrace 
and discredit, yet I will sustain them by one of the 
Sécretary’s own officers—H. Day, the captain of 
the soldiers who encountered and slew Cone. He 
says, under date of Februa 2th, 1842, ina letter 
addressed to the Adjutant General of the United 

ates army: 

"on “aon appears to have been made by the corporal in 
command of the party to the fellow to desist, and to 
keep away, but without effect; for, on being sent off once or 
twice, he finally succeeded in rocuring a rifle from some 
| travelling companion of his, was seen to approach one of 


the camp fires, and renew the priming of his piece, and then _ 


hed the guard in a threatening manner, but more 
wernculerly directing his threats towards private Oakley, one 


lof the guard, When very near the party, the corporal (being 
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stili on the alert to prevent, if possible, any distarbance) had 
seized the man, with a view to reason with him, or, that fail- 
ing, probably to disarm him, if necessary; and while thus situ- 
ated, (the man having the rifle nearly in the position of “charge 
bayonet,’’) the eee heard him cock his rifle, at which he 
very naturally called out, as a caution to Oakley, “ Take care, 
Bob,"" or to that effect; on which, Oakley (seeing his own life 
Uhus in jeopardy) at the instant fired, and the shot proved fatal 
to the eal Cone, 

Now, sir, admitting that Cone was intoxicated 
and turbulent; yet, turbulent as he may have been, 
it seems that the ee had ‘‘seized” him with a 
a view to reason with him, or to “disarm him, 2f 
necessary.” Is it reasonable to suppose that a man 
who is ‘serzed” in such a way that he may be “dis- 
armed, if necessary,” is ina situation to render it ne- 
cessary to shoot himto death? 

Let us see if this diseredit which the Secretary of 
War atiempts to cast on the character of these com- 
plainanis is sustained with respect to another 
charge--that of the insufliciency of protection af- 
forded tothe people by these United States troops. 

In House document 200, page 58, you find Gen. 
Knight's letter, in which he distinctly charges that— 

Me. Pagegett informa me the regular officer in command at 
Fort Gilmer was also at Mra. Oglesby’s place with him, and 
followed the trail of the Indians to the swamp, but would not 
ro into the ewamp. fam informed by him, and a number of 
the citizens, that tus company affords the countfy no protection 
wiiatever, as they only ride about inthe opencountry; never 
eearch a swamp oc hammock, where the Indians invariably 
take shelter; and if some other and better protection is not af- 
forded, the country must suffer greatly. 

What is the reply? I find nothing in any of 
these official recriminations relative to the efficien- 
cy of protection, except the following, in the letter 
ot 8. Casey, captain of the second infantry, to the 
Assistant Adjutant General, under date of 22d 
March, 1842. (See House document 200, page 68:) 

Ae far as regards my vigilance in scouting, and my success 
in affording protection, I shall briefly say, that I kepta part of 
my command constantly out; and that, while stationed at Mo- 
niac, pol a person sullered from the enemy, either in property 
or life, 

Sir, Lperformed my duty conscientiously. As regards the lat- 
ter part of the affidavit, in which the troops were said to be in 
the habit of “killing stock and of abusing citizene,”’ 1 pronounce 
it untrue, 

The committee will perceive that this officer does 
notdeny thé charge, as made by General Knight, 
that these soldiers “never search a swamp or ham- 
mock, where the Indians invariably take shelter;” but 
contents himself with simply insisting on his “vigi- 
lance in scouting,” and that he had “kept a part of 
his command constantly out.” Yes, sir, according 
to General Knight, ow ofthe swamps and ham- 
mocks, where the Indians invariably take shelter. 
If this general reply toa specific charge is suffi- 
cient to enable the Secretary of War to fasten (as 


he evidently attempts todo, throughout the whole of 


this document) discredit and disgrace upon these 
citizens of Georgia who make these complaints, 
then he himself may be safe from public opinion. 
Sut if not, he may yet find that his attempts against 
us will recoil upon himself. 

As to the charge of destroying our property, and 
otherwise oppressing our people, let the committee 
and the country judge whether the simple negative 
of the accused, however outrageously and violently 
uttered, outweighs the affirmative affidavits and 
statements of these citizens of Georgia. In this 
whole matter, Governor McDonald, prompted 
as well by his inclination as his duty, lost no op. 
portunity of urging on the Secretary of War the 
necessity of affording efficient protection to our ex- 
posed frontier on the south. With that devotion to 
the safety of the State which he governs so wisely 
and jusiiy,and which hassoeminently characterized 
his admunistration of its affairs, he repeatedly called 
upon the War oe to give us the aid and 
protection to which we have a constitutional right ; 
and it was not until all his patriotic efforts had 
tailed to elicit in our behalf either the sympathies or 
aid of the General Government, that he determined 
to take the protection of the State into his own 
hands. Llapprove and applaud his action; and, as 
a citizen and Representative of Georgia, my advice 
io him isto goon. Afterthe cool disregard with 
which ourapplications to the War Department for 
relief have been invariably met, we should be de- 
grading the State to ask for itagain. If we are in 
vaded, either by the Indian or the white man, the 
niilitia of Georgia are willing and able to defend 
themselves and their State; and if the Government 
refuses to appropriate money, as it is constitution- 
ally bound to do, to defray the expenses of protec- 
tion, the people of Georgia will pay it; and then will 
adopt that mode which to their judgment shall 
seem best to call their Federal agent to account. 

Mr, Chairman, we have been lately informed, by 
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an official communication, that the Florida war 
is ended. Doubtless, the President honestly be- 
lieves what he says upon that subject. ButI tell him 
he is mistaken; and that his belief of the termina- 
tion of this disastrous war is a delusion. Why, 
sir, since the official announcement of the end of 
this war, the Southern papers have brought us the 
intelligence of new and recent murders committed 
on the women and children of that ill-fated Terri- 
tory. Sir, the war will never be ended as Jong as 
there is one Seminole warrior left at large with a 
rifle in his hand—unless, indeed, the Secretary of 
War may deem in that case, as he seemed to think 
in ours, that the death of an old woman was 
tuo small] a matter to make much fuss about, and 
altogether too inconsiderable an incident to debar 
him the glory of having ended the Florida war by 
an official bulletin. That war has cost the people 
of this country many millions of dollars, and the 
Indians are not yet subdued. At the first outbreak 
of hostilities, Osceola declared that he could fight 
us successfully for five years; and what we then 
thought was an idle brag, has turned out to be the 
sober truth. How much longer they may continue 
to fight, depends, I am inclined to think, very much 
upon their own inclinations for peace; for as long 
as we pursue them in the manner we have hereto- 
fore, they will continue to elude us, and to visit 
upon our people death and destruction. Iam notsin- 
gular in the opinion, for it is common to almost 
every man in the section of country whence I 
come that we have committed many and great er- 
rors inthe conduct of that war. We seem to have for- 
gotten the essential diflerence between the character 
of the Indian and the white man—between the mode 
of Indian warfare and that of civilized nations. 
Our error was, that we fought the Seminole as we 
would the British. In the first place, we sent 
against him a “regular army,” with their flags 
waving, their drums beating reveddle and tattoo, and 
their morning guns announcing, to every Indian 
within ten miles of the camp, the whereabout of 
the Federal troops. ‘This, 1 suppose, was thought 


to be the indispensable a and circumstance of 


glorious war,” without which an army could not be 
said to be “regular.” It may be so; but it was ad- 
mirably adapted to give notice to the Indian to keep 
the bush, and get out of the way of our invincible 
battalions. But if we happened to overtake this 
treacherous, faithless, bloodthirsty, savage foe, we 
fought him on open ground and fair terms, as if he 
was civilized and enlightened; and if we captured 
him, he was treated as an unfortunate gentleman, 
helped to comfortable quarters, and fed upon the 
best our camp could afford. This is one of the 
ways in which this war has been eked out to such 
an extent. Sir, Andrew Jackson, with a handful 
of Georgia militia, would have captured every In- 
dian in Florida in twelve months, and ended the 
war. He would have left his drums and flags in 
his camp, and spiked his cannon; he would have 
detached his men into squads, and pursued his 
wily and treacherous foe with every means of strat- 
agem and force. He would have overtaken him; 
and, when captured, instead of filling him with 
comfortable viands, and turning him loose on his 
parole of honor, to burn our houses and murder our 
women and children, he would have hung him as 
high as Haman,and sent his scalp to your War De- 
partment as atrophy. In that way he would have 
ended the war; and in that way alone can the war 
be erided, without the loss of many lives, and the 
expense of millions of dollars. He would have 
given peace and security to the country; and what- 
ever may have been the orders of the Government, 
the people—especially those whom he saved— 
would have supported and sustained him. 


Sir, we have been too nice and scrupulous as to 
the mode of our warfare with these Indians. In 
some parts of the Union, that fanaticism which has 
attempted to worm itself into almost every policy 
ofthe Government, might have condemned it; but, in 
defiance of its false and reckless spirit, | would have 
turned loose on these marauding and treacherous 
savages every instrument of death and destruction, 
{rom the rifle tothe bloodhound. Yes, sir; I ap- 
proved, as I yetdo, the a of bloodhounds, 
or any other sort of hounds, against the Florida In- 
dians; and Ll only regret that, from whatever cause, 
they proved to be ineffectual, 

‘These sentiments may appear harsh and barbarous 
to honorable gentiemen whose homes and families 
are remote from these scenes of Indian depredation— 
who have never witnessed, in their quiet dwellings, 


the gleam of the tomahawk, or the glare of mid- 
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Let the gentleman from Ney 
York, or the gentleman from Massachusetts be 
thrown into the Territory of Florida ; put them 
there, sir, in their log cabins, with their wiyes 


night conflagration. 


children (if they have any) around them; |e the 
rowling Seminole, with his torch and rifle come 
Fike a wolf upon them in the night, shoot down the 
helpless inmates of their households before their 
eyes, and reduce their dwellings to ashes; let they, 
alone—wounded, maddened, and despairing—e, 
cape to tell-the tale of horror; and, in their flight 
let them be met by the anti-bloodhound party and 
be told that they should remember that the poor In 
dians are human beings, and have human righty. 
that the hand of this great and maxnanimous Gor. 
ernment should be laid lightly upon these aborigj, 
nal sons of the forest; and, to cap the climax le 
them be told, with a cool serenity that mocks at their 
despair, that an official bulletin of this Governmen; 
has announced toboth Houses of Congress that the 
war in Florida is at an end ;—what would be their 
thoughts and feelings? Then bring these same 
gentlemen back to this hall, reinstate them jn their 
seats, and call upon themto speak and vote upon 
the subject of the “ poor Indian” and the Florid 
war. Whata change, sir, would have come over 
the spirit of their dreams! No more philanthro. 
py—no more philosophy—no more of that hjgh 
calm equanimity of temper, which now so distin. 
guishes them upon that subject. They would see 
and hear nothing but the warwhoop of the savage 
the blaze of their dwellings, and the last conyulsiye 
throes of their bleeding children. Sir, these gentle. 
men would then be willing to fight these savages for 
the protection of their households, in any way—with 
the torch, the sword, the rifle, or the bloodhound 
Their cry would be, “ Havock! and let slip the 
dogs of war.” And he who would not do the same. 
under like circumstances, | would not regard as q 
mar 
But, Mr. Chairman, to return to this proposed 
reduction of the army, and its supposed impraetica- 
bility. After what has been said by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cave Jonnson] as to the 
mode of reduction, if the President should be ata 
loss where to begin his curtailment, I say to hin, 
Commence your retrenchment upon these comp. 
nies of whom my constituents have so loudly com. 
plained. If the reduction is begun here, I will, 
upon all proper occasions, sustain it, and justify it, 
upon the views, feelings, and opinions of my consi 
uents, as well as upon the high ground of goo 
policy. We are told thatthe army is now nothing 
more than a skeleton, and that the country needs 
it for defence. Defence against what, sir? If we 
war with Great Britain, we ought to meet hero 
the water. The only foe we have to encounter from 
the interior is the Indians; and with al] the bravery 
of our regular army, (which I have never ques 
tioned,) when arrayed in an open field againsta 
civilized enemy, I do not believe they are aset- 
fective in Indian warfare as militia. The Ter 
ans ate our friends and brothers; and the Mexican 
are not able to attack us, if they would. We thea 
have nobody to fight, unless we fight ourselves 
God forbid that these sovereign States should ever 
differ to such an extent as to appeal toarms. | 
will not permit myself ever to contemplate the pos 
sibility of a civil war between the States of this 
Confederacy; but if, unfortunately, such an evetl 
should occur, I hope there will not then be ever 
the remnant of a standing army among us. The 
only enemy we have any prospect of collision wit, 
is Great Britain; and I hope she will never be per 
mitted to land her myrmidons on this continetl 
We must meet her with our navy; and I tell this 
committee and my constituents, that the vole 
which I gave a few days since on the naval appr 
priation bill, were not to reduce the navy, butt 
reduce the increased estimates which were submit 
ted by the department—estimates which exe 
those of last year more than $800,000. This I feltmy 
self imperatively bound to do, because the Gover 
ment is bankrupt; its paper is selling under pat 
the market; and the people whoni I represent are la 
boring under heavy pecuniary burdens, which mus 
be increased precisely in proportion to the increas 
of our appropriations toh expenditures. Besides, 
sir, as 1 said before, there is not a hard dollar® 
your treasury; your immense-landed domain has 
been partitioned out to the States; and, unless ¥ 
resort to direct taxation, the only remaining sour 
from which we can gather revenue for the s 
of Government is a tariff-tax on imports; and (0 om 
advocates of that system, so fata’ im ils exactiols 
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the South, I will give no pretext or argument. This 
js my reason, and this the imperious necessity which 
vorerned my votes on the navy bill. I hope yet to 
see the day when a wholesome retrenchment of the 
expenditures of this Government wiil restore to it 
is former prosperity, and enable me, without re- 
sorting to additional tariff duties, to vote—as I 
gladly would—such an increase of our naval arma- 
mentas Will place it, in point of numbers and power, 
ona footing with the greatest nations of the earth. 





Mr. BLACK (in reply to Mr. Grancer, who had 
followed him in the debate) said the honorable gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Granger] has an- 
nounced to the committee that my argument had con- 
vinced him that the General Government had mis- 
taken its duty in waging the Florida war. It was 
evident to the gentleman, from my remarks, that the 
Government had failed to do its duty; the army had 
tried, and failed; and even the bloodhounds had 
failed; and the gentleman had been pleased to say 
that but one other expedient remained—and that was, 
to raise a corps of Georgia militia, and to place me 
atitshead. He'thought, if that had been done, the 
Indians, before now, would all have been hung; the 
war entirely ended; and the House would have been 
engaged in weaving laurels to adorn my brow. The 
gentleman has also said that I had attacked and ds- 
persed the army; that I had censured the Govern- 
ment, because it had not employed the Georgia mi- 
litia in the Florida war; and he, at length, very 

rudently declined to say anything more on the sub- 
ject, lest he might himself be swamped in the Oke- 
fenokee! 

Sir, (said Mr. Buack,) I rose several times du- 
ring the gentleman’s harangue, and endeavored 
to put him right in relation to what | had said, and 
the positions I had assumed; and I had supposed he 
would have availed himself of the opportunity, thus 

resented, of correcting the misrepresentation he 

ad made of my speech. I had even appealed to the 
Chair, (after I had repeatedly interrupted the gentle. 
man,) and asked that he should be called to order 
for misrepresenting me; and the Chair thought pro- 
per to decide that it was no ground of order. Thus 
permitted by the chairman, the gentleman went on; 
and, in defiance of explanation and contradiction, 
continued to attribute to me words and sentiments [ 
never uttered. Sir, (said Mr. B.,) when a gentle- 
man is told, not once, but repeatedly, that he is mis- 
taken—that he does not truly state what has been 
said in debate—he is bound, for the sake of truth, 
unless he intends to make a question of veracity 
with his opponent, to regard the correction, and to 
frame his own subsequent remarks in accordance 
with it. But, sir, the gentleman has thought proper 
toreiterate what I told him was not true; and I have 
now only toremark that I have not aspersed the 
army, nor have [I attacked it; and when, notwith- 
standing, I am replied to as if I had done so, I must 
tell the gentleman that his charge against me, in that 
respect, is founded neither in fact norin truth. I 
say thismuch, that | may vindicate myself before 
the country, and relieve myself from a false posi- 
tion, into which that gentleman seems so eager t 
thrust me—a position I never assumed. He know‘ 
that he cannot answer my speech as I delivered it, 
and his only resource is to attempt to mystify this 
House, and misrepresent me tothe country. He 
shall do neither. The committee have heard all 
that I said of the army. My censure, as those who 
heard me well know, was directed only tothe com- 
panies stationed near the Georgia and Florida line, 
and that censure was predicated of the statements 
of a portion of my constituents. These statements 
Iam bound to believe are true, because they come 
from my constituents. I will not question them my- 
self, nor will I sit silently by and permit them to be 
questioned by others. 


The honorable member has thought proper also 
‘osay that I have charged the “Administration” 
With inability todefend the country; that I have 
reprehended it for not employing the Georgia mili- 
ua in the Florida war. Sir, I have made no such 
charge, nor have [ uttered any such reprehension 
against the “ Administration.” My complaint was, 
that the dominant party here had failed to do its duty 
when it refused to hear me on the subject of my 
constituents’ wrongs. There is some little differ- 
ence, sir, between the Administration, and the dom- 
inant party in this House. Nor did I ever com- 
Plain that the Georgia militia was not employed in 

Florida war. I complained that the majority 
here would not a repriate money to enable our 
Militia to take the field in defence of their own ter- 
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ritory. These, sir, were my complaints and 
charges; and let the gentleman answer them if he 
can, 


The same gentleman [Mr. Gaancer] sat out with 
an attempt to be facetious at my expense, and in 
derogation of the Georgia militia. He told the 
committee that there was but one expedient left to 
the country to end the Florida war—and that was, 
to send me at the head of our militia against the 
Seminoles; that then the war would be ended, and 
the committee would have nothing to do but to 
weave laurels around my brow. Sir, I supposed 
all this was attempted in irony, and as a sarcastic 
stroke at my constituents and myself. I have no 
doubt that every member who heard it rested under 
the same impression. I took occasion to ask the 
gentleinan if he had used the words in the sense in 
which I had received them. He denied that he 
had, and declared solemnly that he was in sober 
earnest; and that he really believed that I, at the 
head of the militia of my State, could prosecute the 
war in Florida more successfully, and end it sooner, 
than the regular army. Now, sir, whatever may 
be the motive with which the gentleman changed 
his tone on the subject of my military prowess, it 
is sufficient for me to know that he now disclaims 
any intention of speaking lightly, in that regard, 
either of me or my constituents. ‘That disclaimer 
he reiterated more than once, and, as such, it may 
pass; but I will tell him that he comes from a re- 
gion too far north of Mason and Dixon’s line to 
permit him to know or appreciate the people of 
Georgia. He has no feeling or principle in com- 
mon with them, and therefore he is incapable of 
doing them justice, unless in retracting, as he has 
done, anything he may have uttered offensive to 
iheir character or reputation. Sir, (said Mr. Buacx,) 
I make no pretensions to soldiership; I have never 
been in the ranks, nor have I ever held a commis- 
sion. I made no boast of, nor did I even allude to, 
my military prowess; but I have constituents, sir, 
who are as good soldiers and as pure patriots as 
ever trod upon the soil of New York, or any other 
State in the Union; and I tell the gentleman so, 
and he shall not deny it. Well, sir; whether lam 
a soldier or not, I have at least a congressional 
certificate of soldiership. I intend to hold the gen- 
tleman to his admission—he shall never deny it 
hereafter, either here or elsewhere. And I only 
regret that I cannot give him a counter-certificate of 
his valor and military abilities; for, in my opinion, 
he is less capable than any man in this House 
either to fight an Indian, or to conclude the Florida 
war. He is infinitely better suited for cutting off the 
heads of Democratic postmasters, mail contractors, 
and stage-drivers, than for cutting off the heads of 
Seminole warriors—whatever may be the ability 
with which he might operate on the squaws. Du- 
ring his brief official career, he manifesied, I admit, 
a most extraordinary aptitude and proficiency in 
decapitating honest officers of the Government who 
were so unfortunate as to differ with him in poli- 
tics. That is his forte. If he can reap any glory 
from such warfare, he is entitled to it, and ought to 
have it; for | have no doubt he could strike off the 
heads of twenty recusant Democrats with much 
greater facility than he could cut off the head of one 
Seminole warrior. 





REMARKS OF MR. JOHNSON, 
OF TENNESSEE. 

In the House of Representatives, June 2, 1842.—On 
the bill to establish a police in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. JOHNSON said, that his objection was to 
the merits of the whole bill, and he would theretore 
move to strike out the first section. The bill pro- 
posed to establish a police for the “ protection of 
public and private property in the city of Washing- 
ton, and for the enforcement of police regulations,” 
to be composed of a captain at a salary of one 
thousand do!lars, one lieutenant with a salary of 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, five sergeants each 
with a salary of four hundred and.twenty dollars, 
and twenty-five privates with a monthly compensa- 
tion of thirty dollars each—costing annually twelve 
thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars, to be ap- 
pointed by the marshal of the United States for 
this District. He said he saw no reasun why a 

lice of civil or military officers should be estab- 
lished for this city, at the expense of the whole 
people of the United States, any more than for any 
otherfcity inthe Union; for all such purposes the 


cities and counties paid themselves for the protection 
they deemed necessary for their own property. That 
he could not agree with his friend from Kentucky,, 
{[Mr. Unpervoop,] in taxing his constituents for 
any such purposes; he thought the Federal Gov< 
ernment had already gone too far in behalf of the 
cities of this Distriet. We now, and hadjalways, 
paid their judges, their district attorneys, theirjarors, 
marshal, and other expenditures growing out of 
criminal prosecutions, amounting annually to @ 
very large sum of money—the precise amount he 
had not taken the trouble to ascertain. This, of 
itself, placed the citizens of this District in a more 
favorable situation than those of any other section 
of the country; other sections paid all such police 
expenditures, Without any application to Congress 
for assistance. [Some gentleman suggested that 
similar expenditures were paid for the Territories. J 
Mr. Jounson said it was true as to the Territories, 
this he had always thought erroneous; but there 
was a plausible excuse for it, which did not apply 
to this District. The payment of such expenditures 
tor the Territories was supposed to encourre and 
promote their settlement, and thereby enhance the 
value of the public domain in them. Ifthe people 
of this District desired to raise more money than 
they now could, he was perfectly willing to author- 
ize atax to be laid upon them for any purposes 
they desired, and to authorize them to expend as 
much of their own money as they wished; but he 
protested against the propriety of taxing the whole 
community for the benefit of the citizens of this 
District. He thought they ought to besatisfied with 
what we have done for them, and are still doing 
every year ,in paying their judges, jurors, marshals, 
and other police expenditures, without furnishing 
them acaptain and company to watch their prop- 
erty day and night. It was bad enough for Con- 
gress, in the present condition of our finances, to 
pay the enormous sums now expended for taking 
care of the public property in this city. 


Mr. J. said he was aware that the honorable 
gentleman would tell us, as we were told in the re- 
port of the committee, that this would cost no more 
than the present police officers engaged in waich- 
ing the Capitol, and other public buildings. If it was 
so, it proved that we had now more officers than 
were necessary; and we had better dispense with the 
surplus officerssoemployed. He thought, from the 
experience he had here, that all such projects for 
economy were to.be received with great cauuon. 
He suspected, and had but little doubt, that this was 
the mere commencement of a system that would, in 
a few years, add some forty or fifly thousand dollars 
to the annual expendiiure. These professions of 
economy reminded him of those made when an 
appropriation was first asked tur the custom house 
at Boston, but a few years ago—only fifiy thousand 
dollars, and the old building, were all that was asked 
tu make a new custom-house upon an economical 
scale. Congress granted it; almostevery year since, 
more was asked—more money, more money, was 
the constant cry. We have already given them near 
seven hundred thousand dollars, and now we are 
told it will cost over three hundred thousand more 
to complete it. So he apprehended it would be 
with this captain and company now asked for the 
city: give them this thirteen thousand dollars, and 
the two thousand five hundred dollars asked in. 
another bill now before us, for lighting the different 
parts of the city—no more would be probably asked. 
this year, but the next would afford as good .an 
excuse for double the expenditure, and so on every 
year, We could not tell the extent to which it 
would finally go; and if at any time we refused, or 
even should refuse now, we should be probably 
denounced as enemies to the District, as bad as we 
now are in Philadelphia and New York, for re- 
fusing the extraordinary appropriations asked for 
the navy. 


Mr. J. said he had desired to address the com- 
mittee on this subject, that he might show the com- 
mittee and the country the extraordinary expendi- 
tures which had-been heretofore made in this Dis- 
trict. They were such, in his opinion, as would 
not be sanctioned by the country, and he haped 
would not be further encouraged by-this House. 
He had taken pains. to examine with much care 
the various expenditures for this District, and for 
which the people of the country had been taxed. 
Mr. J. then alluded to the debts of the three cities 
in this District, contracted by them for building a 
canal, and which he stated to amount, on the 30th, 
June, 1840, to the sums following : 
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For Washington city - ~ $1,254,720 96 
For Georgetown - - 308,610 48 
For Alexandria - - 306,172 98 





Making in al) - - $1,869,504 42 

These were debts assumed by Congress for those 
three cities. He was aware that it was placed on 
the ground of purchasing the canal stock of those 
cities. But that was a mere pretence: it was dis- 
tinctly known at the time that the stock was not 
worth a groat. He considered it then, and now, a 


donation, or an assumption of the debis without 
consideration. 








He found, also, another item giving lots in the 
District to the Columbian college, the Georgetown 
college, and the Orphan Asylum—$70,000., 


The most extraordinary items, and which he 
considered the most profligate expenditure he had 
ever known, were the two next items on his table: 

For opening the Potomac between the cities of 
Alexandria and Georgetown, (about seven miles,) 
$150,000. 

For opening a canal on the bank of the river, 
from Georgetown to Alexandria, $400,000. 

Thus expending these enormous sums for open- 
ing the river and building acanal on the river bank, 
one of the best navigable streams for that distance 
in the world. 

Next, he found that Congress had given the city 
of Washington lots on the city canal, to aid in ma- 
king it. Congress next took back the lots, and grant- 
ed money in lieu of them, $150,000. 

He next found an appropriation to the sufferers 
by the fire in Alexandria, $20,000. 

When other cities were burnt no relief could be 
gothere. A fire had recently taken place in the 
village ip which he resided, and the loss estimated 
at some forty or fifty thousand dollars: was there 
any reason why Congress should aid the citizens 
of Alexandria out of the public money, and not 
afford similar assistance to the suffering citizens in 
his village ? 

But Congress seemed not satisfied with opening 
the river and making a canal on 1s bank; a bridge 
had also to be made across the river, and, for that 





ee they had appropriated - - $441,633 

ut, of thatsum, there had been returned 
into the treasury - - - 239,163 
Leaving - - - $202,470 


{Some gentleman stated that General Jackson 
had recommended five millions for the bridge. } 

Mr. J. said that he was not aware that General 
Jackson had ever made any such recommendation; 
but, if he had, it would not alter his opinion as to 
the impropriety and extravagance of the expendi- 
ture. He considered Congress to be responsible 
for making such appropriations; he had himself re- 
sisted the appropriation at the titme when made. 

These expenditures, as extraordinary and enor- 
mous as he considered them, were notall: we had 


built a jail in Alexandria, cost - - $26,699 
A jail in Washington, costing, with some 
items for the circuit court - - 59,143 
Penitentiary for District - - - 265,394 
Making - - - - $351,236 


These expenditures had been made for the District, 
besides the annual police expenditures, to which he 
had before alluded. 

There was another class of expenditures not so 
peculiarly for the benefit of the District, in which 
the public at large and their representatives here, 
as well as the citizens of the District, were in- 
terested. He alluded, he said, tothe streets, and 
avenues, and public grounds, which he stated to 
have cost as follows : 

Pennsylvania avenue and side walks $193,300 00 
Expenditures on the publicgrounds - 263,379 00 
nd at thecalled session more money was asked 
for repairing the avenue; and which he supposed 
we would give before we adjourned. 

We had also paid for supplying the public build- 
ings with water - - - $91,810 00 
Fire-engines and hose, &c. - - 33,927 00 
Paintings, marble busts, &c., for the 

Capitol - . - - 133,200 00 

These expenditures he stated were exclusive of 
those for the public buildings. The Capitol, the 
President’s house, the offices, the new Treasury, 
the Post Office, and Patent Office—all, taken to- 


Apportionment Bill—Mr. Wilcoz. | 


ether, cost a sum but little short of ten millions of 
dollars. 

Many of these appropriations for the District he 
considered beyond measure extravagant—not to be 
justified or excused. He thought it was time for 
these and all similar appropriations for the District 
to cease. He was willing to do for the citizens of 
the District what he would do for the other citizens 
of the country—nothing more. If such things were 
to be indulged in this District, let the citizens of the 
District bear the burden; it was neither just nor 
fair to tax the balance of the community for them. 
He entreated the members of the committee not to 
open a new and an additional source of expenditure. 
The expenditures in this District were already 
enormous—such an amount, as he believed, if ex- 
pended by Congress in the county in which he re- 
sided, (which is about the size of this city,) would 
soon make it, with their pradence and economy, 
one of the richest places in the country. He had 
felt it his duty to bring these things to the consider- 
ation of the committee ; and he would refer those 
who wished further to examine this subject to Doc. 
No. — of the Ist session 20ih Congress, under the 
hope that similar expenditures might be avoided in 
future. 





REMARKS OF MR. WILCCX, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In Senate, Wednesday, June 1, 1842—On the appor- 
tionment bill, and against interference with the 
State regulations as to the manner of elections. 
Mr. WILCOX addressed the Senate as follows: 
It is not my intention, Mr. President, at this late 

period in the discussion, to enter at large, or with 
much minuteness, into the merits or demerits of the 
section of the bill now under the consideration of 
the Senate. The subject has already been discuss- 
ed with great ability—especially by those Senators 
who, like myself, are opposed to this provision of 
the bill—and is perhaps nearly exhausted; and I 
perceive that the Senate is already anxious for a 
termination of the debate. And yet, as the meas- 
ure now proposed affects the State which I have the 
honor to represent in part on this floor; as it goes 
essentially to change the course which that State 
has hitherto pursued—I believe from the formation 
of the Constitution—in the choice of Representa- 
tives in Congress, I do not feel that my duty would 
be properly discharged by a silent vote upon this 
occasion. 

Whatever may be the constitutional powers of 
Congress in this matter, it is certain that we have 
gone on for something more than half a century, 
without any attempt on the part of any Congress to 
exercise those powers. And it is quite apparent, 
from the history of our Government which has al- 
ready been adverted to in this debate, and need not 
be repeated, that the power conferred by the Con- 
stitution upon Congress, to regulate or control the 
elections of members of Congress by the States, 
was viewed with vie jealousy and distrust by a 
majority of the old thirteen States, who adopted the 
Constitution—New Hampshire among the rest; and 
that, in the very acts by which they ratified that 
Constitution, they protested, in the strongest and 
most solemn terms, against the interference by Con- 
gress in those elections, in any way or on any occa- 
sion, unless “in cases when a State shall neglect or 
refuse to make the regulations” as to the time, 
place, and manner of making those elections, which 
they are empowered to make. No such contingen- 
cy as this has arisen; and it would seem quite too 
clear for controversy that, before we sanction and 
adopt the provisions of this second section, we 
should be satisfied not only that it is within our 
constitutional authority, but also that some great 
and imperious necessity requires the exercise of 
that authority. 

The language of the Constitution is this: 


“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by 
law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the place of 
choosing Senators.” 

Now, I will not undertake to assert that Congress 
has not in any case the power to provide for the 
election of Representatives in Congress by districts— 
as in case the States neglected altogether to provide 
for any elections in any mode; but, assuming, for the 
purposes of the argument, that such power exists, 
the result is, that here is a subject-matter as to which 
a concurrent power of legislation exists in the State 

islatures and in Congress, The action of Con- 
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gress is of course the controlling power, and wher 


that power is inte , the power of the State Lp 
gislatures ceases altogether, so far as Provision ic 
made by Cungress itself. I do not consider jt a. 
terial to inquire whether the State Legislature; 
possess any inherent power to make regulation 
with regard to these elections, or whether their = 
er springs eatinely from the provision of the Con, 
stitution which I have cited, From whatever goy,., 
derived, the powers are concurrent; the action of 
Congress is supreme. But while this power pr 
mains to the States, it isto be exercised, like qj 
their other legislative powers, entirely at their own 
discretion. Itis an entire legislative power Vested 
in them; and Congress cannot dictate or Prescribe 


— 


Uree 


to them how they shall act, or what regulation they j 


shall make upon the subject. ‘There is nothing jn 
the Constitution which authorizes Congress to gs. 
sume any such right, or confers upon her any 
power to prescribe to the State Legislatures wha 
their legislation shall be. Much less is there any 
thing in the relations existing between Congress anj 
the State Legislatures to authorize any such dicia. 
tion. Congress is undoubtedly supreme within the 
sphere of her jurisdiction; and while she keeps 
within that jurisdiction, her laws are superior to al 
other legislative enactments. But the State Legis. 
latures, within their jurisdiction, are equally sy. 
preme, and equally beyond control. There are 
other instances of concurrent powers vested by our 
Constitution in the State and National Legislatures 
but in none of them is there the least pretence fo; 
any provision that Congress has the power to pre. 
scribe to the State Legislatures the rule and the 
measure of their discretion; nor, so far as | know, 
has any such attempt ever been made. If, in an 
of these cases, Congress is dissatisfied with the le. 
gislation of the States, she has the power to abro. 
gate all such legislation at once, by enacting laws 
of her own. But she cannot declare that a differ. 
ent system is desirable, and provide that it shall be 
established by the States. She may exercise her 
own discretionary power, and prescribe a rule of 
her own. This you do not attempt to do in the case 
before us; you do not undertake to district the 
States, but you in effect direct the State Legisla. 
tures to make such division, as if in this matter 
they were your servants, and bound to obey your 
behests. 

Congress may by her laws supersede the action of 
the State Legislatures; but she cannot control that 
action. She may prevent their action altogether, 
by adopting her own regulations as to the time, 
place, and manner of electing Representatives; or 
she may regulate some points, and leave others to 
the States. But whatever she leaves to the State 
Legislatures, goes to them, or remains in thema 
supreme power, regulated only by their own dis- 
cretion. 

Thus much for the constitutional power to make 
the provision embraced in this section of the bill 
on your table. Before remarking upon the expedi- 
ency or necessity of the measure, I wish to say that 
it is from no party considerations that I object to 
this mode of > a so far as relates to the State 
of New Hampshire. Your bill gives her four Rep- 
resentatives. I have no idea that the ratio, as fixed 
by the Senate, will be so changed as to give us 
more than four Representatives. Now, upon any 
fair division of that State into districts, the charac- 
ter of her representation would not be changed; 
nor do I think it would be upon a basis of five dis- 
tricts. But New Hampshire has long pursued this 
mode of election—she has become attached to it. 
{t is adapted to her condition, better than the district 
system. She, upon her adoption of your Constitu- 
tion, solemnly protested against the interference of 
Congress in these elections, unless in cases where 
the States should neglect or refuse to provide; and 
it is now unjust, and against good faith, for you 
attempt to control her. 

Her territory is so compact and limited, her pop- 
ulation so well informed, that the distinguished 
gentlemen who are candidates for her honors are 
known, by reputation at least, throughout the whole 
Siate—many of them personally. They are also 
accurately acquainted with, and can faithfully rep- 
resent, the wants, conditions, and necessities 
various orien a yao ate She, —— oe 
joys all the benefits and advantages of the distric 
system, and at the same time avoids the defects and 
evils of that mode of election. When you have 
many small districts, great scope is. given to fac- 
tions, cliques, and political combinations of all 


kinds. At every election, numerous candidates, o! 
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| sorts and kinds, start for the prize. Each one 
has his strong friends, his personal and party ad- 
perents; there is a heated contest, and no election is 
made. The people are again summoned to a new 
election; the same contests are continued, the same 
feelings maintained, and with a similar result. 
And thus you have sometimes twelve or more 
elections before any choice is made. And what is 
the consequence? ‘The intelligent and sober-mind- 
ed portion of the community become wearied with 
constant attendance at the polls; they become dis- 

sted with the scenes there exhibited; they retire 
altogether from the controversy; and the decision 
of the matter, in the end, falls into the hands of 
factionists and demagogues—the very last persons 
who, for the welfare of society, should be allowed 
to control so important a function. 

It may be argued, that these difficulties would be 
obviated by providing for an election by a plurality 
of votes; and, to a certain extent, this would un- 
doubtedly aflord a remedy. In other respects, it 
would but aggravate the evil. It would encourage 
the multiplication of candidates, and of political 
combinations, by increasing the chances of suc- 
cess. Each aspirant would flatter himself that he 
could command more votes than any other one 
candidate. 

Besides, a person thus elected would not possess 
that weight and cousideration on the floor of the 
House of Representatives which should belong to 
the representative of seventy thousand freemen. It 
would be well understood that he was a minority 
Representative—not elected by a majority of his 
constituents; that his election was an accident, the 
result of divisions in his district; and, it might be, 
that he was one of the last individuals who could 
command the confidence and the votes of a major- 
ity of the district which he represents. From the 
same causes, it would inevitably result that unwor- 
thy men would be at times elevated to a seat in the 
House of Representatives; and thus be likely to 
give further occasion for the grave charges which 
are now sometimes made against the proceedings 
of that body;—with how much justice, it does not 
belong to me to say. 

And what, sir, are the reasons that are urged 
upon us to justify and require the passage of the 
bill on your table containing this obnoxious section? 
Why is Congress now called upon to coerce the 
States—to dictate to them the course to be pursued—- 
and now, for the first time since the adoption of our 
Constitution, to call into action this extreme, this 
so much distrusted power? 

It has been said that this law is demanded for the 
protection of the smaller against the larger States; 
that a few of the latter will combine, adopt the gen- 
eral-ticket system, and, by throwing an entire rep- 
resentation of a uniform political character into the 
House, and constituting a majority of its members, 
will control the whole proceedings of the House; 
and the representation of the smaller States will 
be wholly swallowed up in this great vortex. If, 
by any such means, the just weight and influence of 
the smaller States, under the Constitu'ion, were to 
be annihilated, it would be a most calamitous re- 
suli—a catastrophe deeply to be deplored. And 
every good citizen would make any sacrifice to post- 
pone or avert it. 

_ But it does not appear to me thatthere is anything 
in the history of the country, or in the present aspect 


of the times, to justify such apprehensions. What. 


State has recently manifested any disposition td 
adopt the general-ticket aystem? The Legislature 
of Alabama, it is true, recently adopted it ; but the 
act Was so unsatisfactory to the people that it has 
been repealed. The few remaining States which 
act under this system have done so, [ believe, from 
the existence of the Constitution. Some States, in- 
deed, have, within a few years, exchanged the gen- 
eral-ticket for the district mode of election. The 
truth is, the district system is the only one that is 
adapted to the condition of most of the States. It is 
the only one which they, themselves, would suffer 
toexist. It has the sympathies and the peculiar 
favor of the people, as is evidenced by the result of 
the popular vote in Alabama, The general-ticket 
system is adapted to the condition only of those 

tes having a small extent of territory and a small 
humerical representation. 


_, But, if there is ground for these apprehensions— 
if-they exist in sober reality, and are not merely 


chimeras of the imagination—-then, Mr. President, 
i thine chs imaginatio: en, Mr. Presiden 


h of this bill, with this objection- 
able section, will have a direct tendency to precipi- 
late the very result apprehended, rather than to rt 
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lay or prevent it. Supposing such a combination to 
exist, or that it is likely to exist: will the passage of 
this bill prevent its development? Let the bill pass 
and become a law in its present form; and let these 
same great States, which pens thus combined, carry 
out their plans, and pass laws for an election by a 
general ticket. The election is holden accordingly; 
members are chosen, and, when the next Congress 
meets, present themselves in the hall of the House 
of Representatives. They have the broad seal of the 
State, which was, in a recent case, thought by some 
to be so potent; they also have the right of an un- 
doubted election by the people, which is better than 
any seal. No one appears trom the same States to 
doubt, deny, or contest their right. Indeed, as the 
States have not been districted either by Congress 
or the States, there can be noother legal Representa- 
tivesthan those chosen by the general ticket. What 
shall be done? Shall the Representatives of the sov- 
ereign States be rejected and sent home? And who 
is to do this? 

The Constitution provides that “each House 
shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members.” ‘The House 
is then to decide itself upon this matter—these same 
Representatives who, it is said, will thus combine, 
and, from such combination, be enabled to exercise 
a controlling power over the proceedings of the 
House of Representatives. What, then, become 
of the provisions of your law? How is it to stay 
this combination, which gentlemen appear so mach 
to fear? 

Nor does the case which I suppose proceed at all 
upon the ground of a nullification of, or open _re- 
sistance to, any admitted law of the land. That 
would be an extreme case—the mere argument of 
force and power against right—which is a state of 
things net to be supposed or argued upon ii this 
Government; if it ever overtakes us, it is sufficient to 
say that, when it comes, we are to meet such an 
event like patriots and like men. A far different 
and more plausible ground would be assumed by 
this real or supposed band of conspirators. They 
would tell you--and, as I think, jusUly and truly tell 
you—that you r act is unconstitutional, without the 
authority or sanction of law; and that resistance 
becomes necessary, not simply because the act is 
unconstitutional, but because it comes to them in 
the most odious and offensive form of an assertion 
of power and supremacy by Congress over the 
State Legislatures—the power to direct them in 
their legislation, and how to legislate--to make 
them your servants and subordinates. They would 
proclaim it to be the duty of every good citizen, 
and especially of every friend of Siate rights, to 
resist an act of so exceptionable a character, and in 
its consequences soominous. They would repre- 
sent it as a struggle, both between Congress and 
the people, and also between the sovereign States 
and a consolidated Government. And when, in 
addition to this, they should point to the entire ab- 
sence of any necessity for your interference--to 
the harmonious and uninterrupted action of the 
Government for more than half a century without 
such legislation—to the jealousy with which the 
patriot fathers of our country, and authors of our 
free constitutions, viewed even the existence of this 
power in Congress; and the solemn protests which 
they made against its exercise, unless the States 
should utterly fail to provide for such elections,—it 
would seem to have just ground to conclude that 
some sinister and unavowed motives led to so ex- 
traordinary and uncalled-for an interposition by 
Congress, at this particular juncture, and to justify 
and sanction resistance by the States. 

This bill, then, if passed, will be wholly insuf- 
ficient to prevent the evil apprehended by gentle- 
men. Ifacombination of the great Siates exists, 
or is about to be formed, for the purposes indicated—- 
it may still be formed and carried into the most 
complete and perfect execution, notwithstanding 
your law. May I not justly say further, that the 
passage of this bill will furuish a ground, cause, 
pretext, and, in some degree, a justifiable occasion 
for the adoption of the general-ticket system by the 
States? 

Such an act could not be done by several of the 
large States, contemporaneously, and without as- 
signing some adequate and sufficient cause or mo- 
tive for the change. The sympathies, feelings, and 
established usages of the people, are with the present 
system. You must, therefore, satisfy them by some 
course cf argument or observation that such a 
change is necessary or expedient; or the people 
themselves would revolt against it, as they have 
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done in Alabama. To avow that the object was to 
concentrate power in the hands ofa few large States, 
would be an ungracious declaration, that few 
would have the hardihood to make; and, if made, 
it would excite alarm throughout the whole com- 
munity. But, now, you yourselves furnish the pre- 
text and the occasion for the act. You will be 
represented as aggressors upon the rights of the 
States—as the authors of an unconstitutional act— 
as having, for party and unauthorized purposes, 
done an act hitherto unexampled in the annals ot 
our country. Resistance will be proclaimed as a 
duty; and the election by general ticket will be 
adopted, if such disposition to confederate exists; 
not for the avowed or ill-concealed purpose of con- 
centraling power in the hands of a few States, but 
for the more worthy and patriotic object—profess- 
edly, at least--of resisting aggression by the Fed- 
eral Government, and of maintaining the just rights 
and power of the States. While, as a pretext for 
the passage of this bill, you represent the large 
States as usurpers and conspirators against the 
rights of the small States, you enable them to place 
themselves.in the position of the oppressed, and to 
stand forth as the vindicators of the law and of the 
Constitution. 

But, after all, are the small States, in truth, in 
any danger from any such attempted combination 
on the part of the larger States? If all the diffi- 
culties of executing such a project could be suc- 
cessfully surmounted, would the small States, or 
their just rights and immunities under the Consti- 
tution, be compromitted or endangered? 

They would still have in the House a representa- 
tion proportioned to their numbers; which is al] the 
Constitution gives them there. And no law could 
be enacted, or repealed, without the co-ordinate ac- 
tion of this branch of the National Legislature, 
where the smallest State has as much power and 
as many votes as the largest. This body is, in 
truth, the bulwark and the defence of the small 
States; and while it maintains its just weight and 
position in the Government, they cannot be endan- 
gered. 

But another reason is assigned why the passage 
of this bill is required. It is alleged that it is neces- 
sary to give the large States their just weight and 
preponderance in the House, and to guard them 
against the smaller States. New York has, at the 
present moment, a representation composed of 
twenty-one Democrats and nineteen Federalists; 
and this is set down as equivalent to a represenia- 
tion of two only: while Alabama, having chosen 
her Representatives by the general ticket, has five 
Democrats. And thus it is argued that Alabama, 
therefore, has, in fact, as the law now stands, a 
representation equal to five; while New York has 
only two, and ought, from her federal population, 
to have forty. 

This isan argument, whatever may be the weight 
due to it, founded altogether upon the state of things 
fortuitously existing at the present moment; and 
therefore, in permanent legislation, is entitied to 
but little consideration; for it is not only probable, 
but altogether certain, that the existing relation of 

arties in the representation of the States cannot 
ke continue. he next elections will show a 
great and a radical change. 

There is a singular inconsistency, however, to 
be observed between this argument, and the po- 
sition taken by the friends of this bill, which I have 
already noticed. One regards the smal! States as 
in danger from the larger States, and proposes this 
law as a protection. The argument now under 
consideration represents the great States, as in fact, 
overshadowed by the smaller; and therefore this 
bill must become a law, to prevent the sma}! States 
from usurping a preponderating influence over the 
large ones. 

But is there any foundation for this objection to 
the existing laws in point of fact? Upon all mat- 
ters of legislation, except those of a mere party 
character, the representation of New York is not 
divided in the ratio stated above. They are divided 
only according to the different views and opinions. 
which different individuals always do, and will, en- 
tertain upon great and important matters; and the 
representation of all the other States is liable to an 
equal and correspondent division. New York, 
then, and all the large States, have as much relative 
power-and influence now, as they would have un- 
der any system of elections; or, if there’ be any dif- 
ference, it must be confined to votes of a — 
and purely party character. And are the friends 
of this section willing to ayow that their object is 
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entirely, or mainly, of a party character, and to 
affect party results}—that they look not to gen- 
eral and ordinary subjects of legislation, but to the 
effect upon party elections and party measures? 

Sir, I should deeply regret such an avowal. I 
should deeply regret that this bill should be passed 
for any such purposes. It would furnish a pre- 
cedent, fearful and ominous to the liberties of our 
common country. That this power, which has 
lain dormant for haif a century, should now be 
called into action—that this interference by Con- 
gress with the election laws of the States, so long 
and so justly dreaded, should now be attempted, 
and in a form so exceptionable, and mainly for 
partly purposes—is calculated to excite the most 
alarming and fearful apprehensions. 

‘The example which you now set is to be follow- 
ed by your adversaries on the next revolution of 
the political wheel. ‘They will not be content with a 
bare repeal of this section; they must, in the same 

spirit which dictates this provision, resort to some 
other interference with the rights of the States, cal- 
culated to confirm and perpetuate their dominion. 

Sut how isthe fact? Is there, even as the repre- 
sentation of the States is at present constituted—and 
even in pariy measures—that disparity which is 
alleged?) Where are all important party laws and 
measures concocted, fixed, and determined upon? 
Upon this floor? At the other end of the Capitol? 
Not so. You meetin solemn caucus. You there 
discuss your proposed measures; and there the fate 
of all important laws is settled. ‘The proceedings 
here are but a ratification, by the torms of the Con- 
stitution, of what hasalready been settled elsewhere. 
And how stands the comparative power of the 
States there? Each State has as many votes as she 
sends Representatives of the dominant party; and, 
not merely an influence equivalent to the prepon- 
derance of the one party over the other in her rep- 
resentation. She, in faet, has an influence {ar be- 
yond this; it is in proportion to the vote which 
she casts in the Presidential election—to which all 
party measures have their ultimate reference. 

Ail this, however, is theory—is reasoning in the 
abstract. Let us look to history—-to our experience 
for the last halfcentury. And here let me inquire 
what evil or inconvenience has, in point of fact, at 
any time, resulted from the course which has 
hitherto been pursued, and which it is now pro- 
posed to change?: Let me ask Senators to point 
out—what law has been enacied—what measure 
defeated—what election influenced or controlled— 
what policy determined, whether of a general na- 
ture, or entirely of a party character—by any in- 
equality or advantage arising from the modes of 
election which the States have hitherto seen fit to 
pursue? Does any such case exist? Sir, I believe 
nol, 

It is also said that this provision is necessary, that 
the mode of electing Representatives in the several 
States may be wniform; as if mere uniformity were 
a great point to be attained. I must confess, sir, 
that I do not see the force of the argument; nor can 
I perceive why one mode of election, which has 
nothing to recommend it but that the same mode is 
adopted in another State, is any better than the o 
posite course of procedure. If uniformity in and 
of itself is desirable, then ought you to enact that 
all elections shall be viva voce, or by ballot; and 
that the ballots shall be in the same form, and de- 
posited in the same manner; and, perhaps, that all 
the voters shall be dressed in the same fashioned ap- 
parel: all this would go to attain what is said to be 
so desirable—uniformity. Uniformity in such elec- 
tions is not, in my nanan, an end to be attained: 
but, m some particulars, is a means uf securing cer- 
tain advantages, or preventing certain evils inci- 
dent to our elections, It cannot, therefore, be le- 
gitimately regarded as an object to be attained by 
the second section of the bill before us. , 

It has been much dwelt upon, as an argument in 
favor of a compulsory adoption of the district sys- 
tem, that thereby the minority party in the nation 
will be represented, as well as the dominant party; 
and that the more numerous are the districts into 
which the States may be divided, the more nearly 
will the representation in the House of Representa- 
tives be proportioned to the respective strength of the 
antagonist parties. 

That we shall ever have a House of Represent- 
atives nearly or mainly of the same party char- 
acter, is not, I think, an event to be apprehended or 
expected. if it should ever exist, it would break 
down the party by its own cumbrous weight, Even 
if the general-ticket system were universally adopt- 


ed, the representation would be divided in charac- 
ter, although the representation from any one State 
would, of course, be of the same political complex- 
ion. And you would have Representatives of the 
different parties from the same section of the 
Union. ermont and New Hampshire, though 
adjoining States, differ in their political predilec- 
tions and sentiments. The same may be said of 
Maine and Massachusetts, and many other States. 
Both parties, therefore, are quite sure to be repre- 
sented under existing laws, and even under the gen- 
eral-ticket system. 

Besides, the district system already prevails in 
all the States, except some four or five; and is likely 
to continue as the prevailing system, unless you, 
by your unwise and unconstitutional legislation, 
drive the States to a different course. The only 
effect of the proposed law, now before us, is to com- 
pel some four or five small States to adopt the dis- 
trict system, and to compel a division of several 
large cities and counties into separate and distinct 
districts for electing Representatives, when their 
interests are the same, Now, in regard to those 
States upon which this proposed measure will oper- 
ate, it may fairly be presumed that the people of 
those States themselves understand their own in- 
terests, feelings, and necessities, quite as well as 
Congress. In regard to New Hampshire, I have 
already stated my conviction that, as to the charac- 
ter of her representation, the result would not be 
changed or affected by the adoption of the district 
system. As to the other States affected, they have 
long maintained their present mode of election— 
some by general ticket, and some by districts; a 
few of which districts, from necessity, or consider- 
ations of great convenience, have been what are 
denominated double districts. Such laws have been 
adopted, sanctioned, and maintained, and continued 
in force, not by one of the great political parties 
alone, but under the auspices of both, amidst the 
successive revolutions in political power which 
have occurred, within a few years past, in nearly 
every one of the States affected. Neither party has 
thought a change necessary or permissible. The 
people have not demanded it. Noapplication fora 
change has been made to the State Legislatures;— 
no application or petition from the people, or from 
any State, has found its way here;—no intimation 
from them that they, or any of them, are dissatisfied 
with the course pursued from the foundation of the 
Government. Yet the great central power here, for 
its own purposes, seeks to force upon us this 
change. It is, in my judgment, an unauthorized 
and unconstitutional act; an uncalled-for interfer- 
ence with the State sovereignties; an abuse of 
power, even if it should assume a lawful form; 
and, therefore, cannot receive my support. 


SPEECH OF MR. AARON WARD, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Representatives, May 31, 1842— 
On the bill making appropriation for the support of 
the army and of the military academy for the 
year 1542, 

The bill making appropriation for the support of 
the army being under consideration in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. Cave Jounson had moved the following 
modified amendment, to come in at the end of line 
eighth: 

Provided, Thatthe recruiting service shall cease until the 
number of non-commissioned officers and privates in the va 
rious companies of the several arullery and infantry regiments 
shall be reduced by death, expiration of term of service, and 
such discharges as the President may from time to time direct, 
to the number fixed by the act entitled “An act to reduce and 
fix the military establishment of the United States,” approved 
March 2, 1821: And provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be applied after the 30:h September next to 
the payment of the regiment of dragoons established and au- 
thorized by the act of 23d May, 1836. 

Mr. Roosgevett (by way of compromise, and 
with a view, as he explained, of keeping the army 
at its present actual force) had offered the follow- 
ing as a substitute for that amendment: 

Provided, That no part of this amount shall be applied to 
the payment of any officers or privates hereafter to be appoint- 
ed or enlisted, beyond the number now actually in the service of 
the United Siates, 

Mr. WARD rose and said, when he had the 
honor to address the committee a few days ago on 
this subject, the amendment under consideration 
was of a different character from the one now pro- 
posed. ‘The question now presented by the amend- 
ment of his honorable colleague [Mr. Roosevett]} 
was simply this: whether we should keep up the 
army at its present actual force. 
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This proposition meets my entire approbati 
and I beg leave to thank my honorable ‘colin om 
for offering it; for, while I am opposed to a redye. 
tion of the army ata period when our foreign rela. 
tions are in so critical a state, I am equally avers. 
to an increase of it, except in case of actual or jm. 
pending war. 

What, I will ask, (said Mr. Warp,) broughy 
these States into a common Government? What 
was the object and origin of this Union? Wha 
induced our predecessors to yield so much of the 
original sovereignty of the States to a General Goy. 
ernment?. Were not their motives visible in the 
imperfections of the Union that existed under the 
old Confederation? The objects of the Federal Goy. 
ernment were set forth in the preamble to the Cop. 
stitution, This Constitution was established “jy 
order to form a more perfect union, to establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, and promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” Our fathers foresaw that they could 
neither enjoy eo at home, nor favor and 
respect abroad, without ample and efficient means 
for the common defence. The provision of these 
means was essential, in their opinion, to the main. 
tenance of that liberty which was the result of their 
glorious Revolution, and to acquire which they had 
pledged and periled their lives, fortunes, and sacred 
honor. The preamble to the Constitution stands in 
perpetual testimony of the objects of the instrument, 
and tar in front of all objects is put the common 
defence. This paramount object is repeated and 
insisted upon in the subsequent provisions of the 
Constitution. Congress is invested with powers to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; 
to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States; to borrow 
money; to coin money and regulate its value; to 
declare wal; to raise and support armies; to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy; to provide for calling 
forth the militia; to provide for organizing and dis- 
ciplining the militia; and to make all laws which 
may be necessary and proper to carry these powers 
into execution. Thus, the powers conferred on 
Congress all tend to the one general object of the 
Government—to provide for the common defence. 

All the other granted powers are incident to this 
great object. But for this necessity of presenting a 
common front against foreign aggression, and of 

roviding means for the common defence, the 
Bates would, till this hour, have retained and cher- 
ished all the attributes of sovereignty, instead of 
yielting, as they have done, to the General Govern- 

ment, the power both of the purse and the sword. 

This being the end and aim of the Constitution, 
how do we carry into execution the powers thus 

ranted? How do we discharge the functions thus 
Sevcived and enjoined upon us? What do we hear 
and see aruund us? Do we see preparations ma- 

king, or solicitude expressed, for the common de- 
fence? We hear, on the contrary, of anything, 
everything else. Instead of building up systems 
of defence with prudent and economical foresight, 
we see efforts made to break down the defences, and 
to deprive the Government of the very means of 
maintaining its own existence, and of providing for 
the welfare, the defence, and the liberties of a great 
nation. We have given up, and scattered to the 
winds, those resources of revenue which bore us, 
with credit and triumph, through the wars—I mean 
the land fund, which the sagacity of our fathers left 
in pledge for the paymént of debts contracted for 
purposes of common defence. Now, we hear gen- 
tlemen say there is no revenue, and we must re- 
duce all our means of defence. Was not this an 
abandonment of the object of the Government, and 
ofthe duties of those to whose hands it was com- 
mitted? 


The Democratic party (said Mr. W-) adhere 
to a strict construction of the Constitution. They 
take nothing by implication, and nothing that is not 
plainly expressed in the grant of power to the Gen- 
eral Government. Hence, they have ever 0 
the establishment of a Bank of the United States; 
for there is nothing in the terms of the Constitution 
to authorize the incorporation of suchan institution. 
Hence, also, they were opposed to the system of in- 
ternal improvement by the General Government, 
and to the exercise of other powers not clearly con- 
ferred by that instrument w Congress, Bu 
upon the question of providing for the means 0 
common defence, the Democratic have, in all 
phy wm upheld the objects of the Constitution. 

hey have not faltered in their duty to the country 
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on this subject, even in times when our numbers and 
oat resources were much smaller than at present. 
Bat when we come, on this occasion, to provide 
arthe chief object which brought us together here— 
he common defence of the Union—it is with great 
ngret that I find some members on this floor rais- 


hese great arms of national defence—the army and 
enavy. Ihavethe honor (said Mr. W.) to rep- 
ent a district which is bounded on one side by 
ie East river and the Sound, and on the other by 
ye Hudson, and adjoining a great commercial city— 
New York. Consequently, the position of that dis- 
ict is such as to render it alike assailable with the 
sity of New York; and my constituents must share 
alixe with the citizens of New York in any assault 
hat an enemy may make in that quarter. The 
prosperity and the interest of the people of that dis- 
ict are identified with those of the people of the 
city of New York--a city which presents so much 
tempt the cupidity of a foreign foe. I must, 
iherefore, be excused for taking, perhaps, what 
may seem to be an extraordinary degree of interest 
in whatever pertains to the means by which this 
great commercial place is to be defended. 

Iris proper, however, that I should remark, that 
Jam no advocate for a large standing army in time 
of peace. Standing armies may be, as they have 
teen, instruments of tyranny. They were first in- 
yroduced by Charles the Seventh of France, avow- 
edly forthe support of the prince; for, inGovernments 
hat rule by fear, they are indispensable to the safety 
ofthe Government. ‘They were afterwards adopt- 
ed, from the principle of self-defence, by other Gov- 
ements; and now they are an essential part of the 
sysiem of every Government in Europe. That 
hey are often used for oppressive purposes, there 
jsnodoubt; and hence they are looked upon with 
ealousy and distrust by people whose institutions 
aefree. No man should take up arms, but with a 
view to defend his country and its laws; and he 
should not put off the character of a citizen when 
heentersthe camp. It is for the reason that he is 
acitizen, and desires to remain so, that he becomes 
asoldier. [hold tothe doctrine (said Mr. W.) that, 
by entering into the military service of the country, 
no man should lose his citizenship; and that, on 
leaving it, he should resume all his civil rights. 
There were no objections to astanding army which 
would apply to such a military force, as was neces- 
ary for our defence. All that we ever proposed or 
vished, is to keep up a moderate force, as the mere 
nucleus of an army; tocherish and keepalive a mil- 
lary spirit, and to form a nursery of officers. Such 
alorce would also be of great utility in defending 
our coaston the Atlantic and the lakes, and our 
Western inland frontier, and also in preserving and 
aking care of our fortifications and military posts. 

Ido not _ Mr. W.) advocate an increase of 
iearmy. If no other reason would operate to pre- 
Vent it, there is an insuperable one in the exhaust- 
ed condition of the treasury, and in the accumu- 
lation, in time pea of a public debt. The debt 
las already rolled up to seventeen millions, and is 
Hikely to be further increased by the close of the 
present year. My object is, as expressed in the 
nendiment offered by my honorable colleague, to 
pelain the present force. aids 


It it should be determined to carry into effect the 
proposed reduction of the army, where will the 
‘duction fall?’ There will be great difficulty in 
*couciling and reducing to practice the contrary 
ews of gentlemen on this subject. Some propose 
the reduction shall fall chiefly or entirely 
ipon the rank and file of the army, and by cutting 
ae nee and topographical corps; by redu- 
S, ; staff of the army, the storekeeper’s depart- 
it the artificers, the quartermaster’s and pay- 
ay departments, &c. Others, again, are for 
te away with the two regiments of dragoons, 

®ground that they are doubly expensive, in- 


coca ed have the horses to purchase, and 
, . ers insist that t agoor $ 
wht to be hat the dragoon Corps 


won eens. as the most efficient portion of 
Me y, for the defence of the western frontier. 
onorable gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rey- 
uns) is strenuously in favor of keeping up the 
_ corps. ‘ 
* oe, owever, (said Mr. W.) to any 
. all of these sehgutaes “or least at tbe rail 
ure. We are by no means certain that the 
ren, ee with Great Britain will ter- 
eon Ro tag as we now anticipate. Our 
leben Mexico are also ina critical state. 
ver, the exposed condition of our western 
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frontier demands at all times, and especially at the 
present time, extreme watchtulness on the part of 
the Government in that quarter. We, have had 
some late experience, sir, of the expense and de- 
structiveness of Indian wars; and Wwe have found 
that it is much easier and cheaper to prevent them, 
than to meet and quellthem. We have an inland 
frontier of fifteen hundred miles, the whole of 
which is exposed to the incursions and depreda- 
tions of Indian foes; and,sir, the Indian has proved 
himself no despicable foe. He is as brave and 
fierce, as he is wily and cruel in his warfare. Our 
policy of late years toward the remnant of the 
aborigines on this side of the Mississippi has not 
been such as is likely to strengthen their friendship 
toward us; but it has, at the same time, been such 
as greatly toadd to their means of annoying us. 
We have, by the system which we adopted of re- 
moving the tribes to the country west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, concentrated in that country a vast 
body of Indian warriors, who, with arms in their 
hands, and smarting under a sense of recent in- 
juries, are watching for an opportunity to gratify 
their revenge, by laying waste our frontier settle- 
ments, and murdering the inhabitants. Combined 
with these warlike tribes will be found the nume- 
rous and powerful bodies of western Indians, which 
may be induced, by the hope of plunder and their 
thirst for war, to join in hostilities against us. It 
is probable that more than sixty thousand warriors 
could be brought into active hostilities against our 
line of frontier. We have had rumors, which are 
believed to be authentic, that negotiations are now 
going on, and plans forming, among these Indian 
tribes, for a combined and general movement 
against the frontier settlements. 

‘Here (:aid Mr. W.) let nie allude to the fact 
that the regiments of dragoons were raised at the 
instance of the Western States; and for the express 
reason, that they were the most efficient species of 
force for the defence of the frontiers from the In- 
dians. From the celerity of their movements, they 
were able to answer a betler purpose than a much 
larger force of infantry. The Indians would make 
an attack, and be off again, beyond the reach of 
chastisement, before a body of foot could reach 
them. They could not escape from the mounted 
men. The whole experience of Indian warfare 
had convinced gentlemen in the West, that mount- 
ed men were necessary to repel the Indians. If 
these regiments of dragoons, which were raised 
expressly for this service, should be dismissed, we 
must withdraw infantry from the seaboard to take 
their places; and thus leave the seaboard, without 
adequate means of defence, or a suflicient force to 
take care of and secure the public property which 
had been accumulating at our forts, arsenals, and 
public establishments, 

In the course of the remarks of gentlemen in this 
discussion, I regret that they have deemed it neces- 
sary to cast reproaches on the army, on account 
of the Jong continuance and great expense of fhe 
war in Florida. It was not a service in which 
even the most brilliant and speedy success could 
have been crowned with the proud laurels of vic- 
tory. It was, at best, an inglorious and thankless 
service. But, onthis very account, it required the 
greater devotion to the public interest, and the 
greater disinterestedness on their part. Those 
officers of the army, who endured the hardships, 
and exposed themselves to the perils of the Florida 
campaigns—where they warred not only with a 
wily and almost unapproachable savage foe, but 
with the diseases of the climate, with the elements, 
and with hungerand thirst—demand, in my opinion 
the highest praise for fortitude and gallantry. 


lam ata loss to perceive the bearing of the re- 
marks of the honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Gr.mez,] in respect to the pay, subsistence, 
quarters, clothing, and forage of the army; for it is 
not proposed by the pending amendment to correct 
those abuses, if such they are. If these allow- 
ances are too high, it will be very proper to bring 
in a bill to reduce them; for they are now regulated 
by acts of Congress heretofore passed, and which 
are, therefore, the existing law of the land. If 
there have been, as the honorable gentleman sug- 
gests, abuses in the commutation of quarters, ra- 
tions, and forage, they can be corrected by the 
Secretary of War, under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive. In the course of the gentleman’s remarks, 
he adverted also to the amount of pay received by 
the general and staff officers, which he considered 
astoo high; but he omitted to make any statement 
of the pay of captains and subaltern officers. 
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The annual pay of a captain of engineers, topoe 
graphical engineers, ordnance, or dragoons, is 
$1,379; the pay of a captain of artillery and 
infantry, $959; the pay of first and second lieu- 
tenants of engineers, topographical engineers, ord- 
nance, or dragoons, $1,088; the pay of a first 
lieutenant of artillery and infantry, $839; the 
pay of a second lieutenant of artillery and infantry, 
$779. The above shows the amount received un- 
der the several allowances or emoluments. [tis 
proper to remark, that no allowance is made for 
fuel and quarters to officers when in the field, they 
then being supplied with tents and wood; they are 
intended only for officers who are compelled to re- 
side in cities; and, in iy view, it would be unneces- 
sary to raise the pay of every officer in the army, 
in order to provide for the few who may be thus 
situated. It would, besides, be impracticable so to 
regulate a fixed compensation, as to do justice to 
all; for while the sum added would, in some places, 
be a fair equivalent, it would fall far short of it in 
others. 

In regard to the brevet pay adverted to by the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Givmer,] as a 
means of increasing the emoluments of the officers 
of the army, Mr. W. would, he said, remark that 
the number of brevets had been considerably in- 
creased in the year 1818. Some of these brevet 
officers had gallantly won their brevets in the face of 
the enemy; but a larger number had acquired it by 
ten years’ service in the same grade, which also 
aa Be much of merit; another portion of the 
‘revet officers consisted of those who were cut 
down or razeed at the reduction of the army in 
1815, each of whom had his former and higher rank 
set opposite to his name, as a brevet rank: nearly 
all these oflicers, under the terms of the original 
brevet act, passed in the year 1812, received the 
pay and emoluments of their brevet rank, which was 
found to augment the pay of the army very sen- 
sibly. An act to prevent this was passed on the 
16th of April, 1818; which act was drawn up by 
the late distinguished statesman, [Mr. Lowndes,] 
and provides that no officer shall receive the extra 
allowances, except when on duty, and having a 
command according to his brevet rank. Under the 
practical construction of this act, a lieutenant, with 
the brevet of a captain, must actually command a 
company; a captain, with the brevet of major, a de- 
tachment of not less than two companies; a major, 
with the brevet of lieutenant colonel, not less than 
four companies; a lieutenant colonel, with the bre- 
vet of colonel, a regiment; a colonel, with the bre- 
vet of brigadier general, a brigade; and a brigadier 
general, with the brevet of major general, a divis- 
ion. Thereare not now in the service a number of 
brevet officers exceeding twenty, who are in a situa- 
tion to entitle them to the extra allowance, under 
the construction given to the last-mentioned act. It 
is proper to remark, that the provisions of the act of 
1812, which authorized the President, by and with 
the advice-and consent of the Senate, to confer bre- 
vet rank on such officersof the army and marine 
corps as shall have served ten years in one grade, 
was repealed on the 30th of June, 1834; conse- 
quently, the brevet rank can now be conferred only 
on such officers of the army or marine corps as 
shall have distinguished themselves by gallant ac- 
tions or by meritorious conduct. 


Brevet promotion is one of the most appropriate 
and economical modes by which we can stimulate 
and reward the services and sacrifices of military 
men. ‘The honor of promotion, even though bar- 
ren in regard to pay, is, to them, a high motive for 
their honorable action and gallant and meritorious 
conduct; to encourage which, the law above men- 
tioned was passed. In addition to this, the hope 
which is held out to them of receiving, occasion- 
ally, additional pay and emoluments, also cheers 
and animates them in the discharge of their duties. 
All professions are subject to the caprices of for- 
tune; and none more so than that of arms. There 
may be gallant spirits possessed of every quality to 
win success, and which, though ever seeking 
danger, may never have the opportunity to come 
in full conflict with the foe. And, in-like manner, 
there may be others whose career is terminated b 

the first shot. Others, again, though less gifted, 
may be more fortunate, and may find themselves 
soon and successfully engaged in battle; and, by the 
right of survivorship, rise immediately to rank and 
fame. But, after allowing as much as we may to 
fortune or accident, still it must be conceded that he 
who has taken his degree in the face of the enemy, 
has fairly purchased his rank by services and sacri- 
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fices; and such has been the case with most of the 
senior officers now in commission. For these three 
classes ot officers, our Government, more just and 
discriminating than blind Fortune, took care to pro- 
vide in a proper manner. ‘To the officer falling in 
battle, the pension act offered a provision for his 
family;—to the officer who, though not engaged in 
any actual conflict, has discharged his duties in a 
meritorious manner for ten years, in the same 
grade, our laws formerly granted, and with great 
propriety, the brevet rank;—and to the successful 
survivors of a campaign or an action—to all those 
who have the good fortune, the courage, and the 
conduct to achieve meritorious actions—we still 
ofier brevet promotions. 

Pericies, in pronouncing an oration on the illus- 
trious dead who had fallen in theservice of Athens, 
uttered these memorable words: ‘Wherever the 
greatest rewards are proposed for virtue, there the 
greatest patriots are always to be found.” The re- 
wards of public virtue, mm this country, are not of 
a pecuniary nature. We confer no aristocratic 
privileges, and grant no large estates to a success- 
ful genera}; but he is yet rewarded always by the 
gratitude, and sometimes by the honors, of his 
country, 

It is not inconsistent with our notions of economy 
or republicanisin to give the ollicers of our army 
and navy such remuneration as will render them 
and their families free from the perplexities and 
shifts of poverty. Gentlemen aabuck to be great 
friends, devoted friends, of the army and the navy; 
yet could not bear to hear a word said on their meri- 
torious services—the noble, the gallant, the heart- 
stirring achievements, for which brevet rank had 
often been given. Oh, no! it disturbed their nerves; 
it too strongly affected their feelings. From such 
friends to the navy and the army, good Lord de- 
liver us. 

{ am averse to breaking down the army (said Mr. 
W.) for the reason that it will be found no easy 
thing to bring together again in the service a body 
of men so well disciplined, so educated, so gallant. 
I do not believe there exists on the face of the earth 
a body of men more highminded, brave, and hon- 
orable. Meet them where you will, you are sure to 
meet gentlemen. ‘Their urbanity of manners, their 
refinement, their general intelligence, as well as 
their gallantry and patriotism, are just objects of 
national pride and exultation. Itis also due to 
those officers to remark, that, since they have been 
charged with the disbursement of the public money, 
there has been no instance of defaleation. This is 
a fact high!y commendable, and, in these times, 
worthy of special remark. 

But, said Mr. W., L apprehend that, as we recede 
from the late war, those who were then thought to 
have deserved well of their country, and who re- 
tain their places and efficiency in the army and the 
navy, will become more and more objects of in- 
difference with the Legislature of the Union. 

The policy ofthe Democratic party, under whose 
guidance the Government had long been adminis- 
tered, commencing at an early period, and exer- 
cising a wise and prudent economy and foresight, 
had laid the foundations of all our great national 
establishments and works; among them, there were 
the navy and the army, the fortifications, the break- 
waters, the light-houses on our seaboard and lakes, 
for the benefit of our commerce; the public edi- 
lices for the transaction of public business, in- 


cluding the Capitol and public offices at the seat of 


Government; the custom-houses in our principal 
orts; the arsenals, armories, dry-docks, navy-yards, 
fospitals, and the like. 

It was a part of their policy, too, to supply the mi- 
litia with arms, our forts with ordnance and ord- 
nanice stores, and the country generally with means 
of defenee. It remains to be seen whether those 
who now wield the destinies of the country, through 
the votes of the House of Representatives and the 
Senaie, will falfil their pledges to sustain this policy 
of providing for the public defence, or whether they 
will abandon and break down all that has been 
dong by their predecessors. 
the signs of the times, and of the remarkable com- 
bination of political influences now existing, I ap- 

rehend that many of our establishments may be 
in danger. I can see here a combination of influ. 
ences that will be brought to bear, as I fear, with 
destructive effect on the army; and which have al- 
ready, in ‘his House, been brought againsithe navy. 
All who are peculiarly jealous of standing armies 
will unite against it; all who are for retreuching, 
to the last notch, the expenses of the Government, 
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will go against it; all the enemies of a tariff will 
go against it; all who are in favor of the distribu- 
tion of the revenues among the States will, go 
against it: This is, in fact, but the incipient stage 
of the proposed attack upon our institduions. The 
army must be destroyed. What next? Down with 
the navy. The army, it is said, costs us five mil- 
lions, and the navy between three and four millions. 
Dismiss both, and you will save, at a stroke, nine 
millions. Whata saving! The militia, they say, 
is the safeguard of free nations, and should alone 
be relied upon, Without an army or a navy, what 
need have we of fortifications? Down, then, with 
all appropriations for forts. What do we want of 
ordnance, having neither forts nor navyt Away, 
then, will be the cry, with the arsenals, the navy- 
yards, dry-docks, the armories and foundries, and 
the whole Ordnance Department. What, then, 
will remain? The diplomatic corps. But there 
will be those who willsay, What need we of diplo- 
macy and diplomatic agents? Away with the 
whole: let us save the heavy expense of their outfit 
and salaries. Here wil) be another grand triumph 
of economy. Almost all these positions have ai- 
ready been taken; and some in express terms. 
As to the Post Office Department, that it must take 
care ol iiself. I suppose, pretty soon, the people, 
finding how needless are all these burdens, and see- 
ing that every thing else is reduced to a proper 
scale of economy, will turn their attention to Con- 
gress, and say to them, Gentlemen, please to look a 
little to yourselves; down with your pay. What 
need have you of eight dollars a day, and forty 
cents mileage? It is an enormous and useless ex- 
penditure—a grievous burden on the public: better 
it would it be that we had no Congress, than that it 
should cost us so much. What would gentlemen 
say to this? It would be nothing more than carry- 
ing out the principles and the policy which we 
every day hear declared in this halj. Even the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Gitmer} 
—a gentleman of the highest talents, and most ex- 
alted character—had complained here of the allow- 
ance of ten cents a mile to an officer recalled, with 
his wife and children, from a distant post, as a most 
exorbitant allowance; while he himself was receiv- 
ing his forty cents a mile. 

We are, however, told that we must rely on the 
militia for the defence of the country. I am the 
last man (said Mr. W.)to say aught against the 
militia; on the contrary, I hold its character in the 
highest eslimation, and cherish its history as a part 
of the history of freedom. The militia system had 
its origin with our Saxon ancestors. It was estab- 
lished in England by King Alfred the Great, and 
was organized in all the counties of England, under 
the charge of officers elected by the people, in their 
respective counties, in full assemblies, following 
that old fundamental maxim of the Saxon cusiom, 
whence they derive the militia system--that, where 
any officer was intrusted with such power as, if 
abused, might tend to the oppression of the people, 
that power was delegated to him by the votesof the 
people themselves. By the operation of this sys- 
tem, King Alfred made all his subjects soldiers. 
Upon the Norman conquest, this system was bro- 
ken up, and the feudal system introduced in its 
siead. All the lands in the kingdom were divided 
into what were called knight:’ fees, numbering six- 
ty thousand; and for every fee the knight or soldier 


was bound to attend the king, in his wars, for forty, 


days each year. After the restoration of King 
Charles the Second, these military tenures were 
abolished; and the militia system, as it now exists, 
was established by the statutes then enacted. Upon 
the settlement of this country, our ancestors intro- 
duced that system here. The early settlers em- 
ployed persons who were competent in military 
knowledge to instruct them in the use of arms, and 
the organization of their militia force. The mi- 
litia were then drilled—not as is the custom now, 
for one or two days in the year, but for asuccession 
of days and weeks. The result of this system was, 
to create and sustain an efficient force, which was 
ready, al any emergency, to meet and drive before 
them the hordes of savages who combined to de- 
stroy their infant settkements ; to participate large- 
ly and successfully inthe contest with the French 
in 1757; and, finally, to achieve the American inde- 
pendence in the war of the Revolution. These 
were the body of men who first put the ball of the 
Revolution in motion, They met and repelled the 
enemy at Lexington and Banker Hill. They soon 
showed that they were competent to meet in con- 
flictthe flower of the British regulars that were 
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brought againstthem. It was these men w 


vanced to the walls of Quebec, by Lake ho a 


pale and the St. Lawrence on the one side and| 
ennebec and Chaudiere on the other, in j>: 
They successfully fought and won the battle, 
Bennington, making prisoners of the who} 
force eee to them. They contributed greal 
ly to the capture of Burgoyne and his whg 
army, at Saratoga. Throughout the whole 
the Southern country, they covered themselre 
with glory. Nor were they less serviceable ; 
the war of 1812, at the battle of the Tham 
and in -the sortie from Fort Erie. In the la 
ter, under the command of the gallant Gene 


we proceet 
take some 
ia, This 
wish of th 


P ression 
Peter B. Porter, they were eminently serviceabis ie State 
At the battle of Plattsburg, the militia from VelllllWjes of th 


mont and the northern part of New York, uni 


with but a few regulars under Gen. Macomb, naj lied upo! 


make th 


tained their position in the face of a regulararm parding 
of upwards of 14,000 men, until the battle of Ly small res 
Champlain was fought and won by McDonouoliif¥tr wiih to 
and until the British army retreated with precipit he field, o 
tion tothe Canadasagain. It was the militiacf tillllMoiizens fr 


West who, under the heroic Jackson, fought ay 
won the ever-memorable battle of New Orleans, 


But, (continued Mr. W.,) while I concede somy 
to the merits of the militia, 1 cannot shut my eyg 
to the fact that the militia is now in a very impe 
fect condition, and requires a thorough reorganiz, 


mechanic | 
las LOW OTS 
but should 
ed, the nur 
ere to W 
ductive pu 


tion, and more ample means, in order to give it sycmmthe purpo: 
a degree of efficiency as will justify us to r he country 
solely upon it as our only means of defence. |i jggggveat, with 
within the knowledge of every member whom fmer,and wi 
have the honor to address, that the subject has besgammthe country 
repeatedly brought to the notice of Congress by th There is 


several Executive Chief Magistrates of the cou 


ae titled to att 
try; and that, up to this time, no step has been take 


nd treasu 


by Congress for the reorganization of the militia, @iBp the mili 
we except the call which the House made upon tliitrye: but i 
late Secretary of War, (Mr. Poinsett,) in 1540. iy lor and | 
answer to that call, Mr. Poinsett made a report, a@iliiithe defects 
companied by a bill for the better organization ay » formid 
disciplining of the militia of the United States; thalifron their: 
bill found no favor in Congress, and no action y n the field 
had upon it. The political use that was made @iiMisciplined 
that report will be well remembered. Mr. Poitlof a large 
sett, and the Administration with which he waMaddress of | 
connected, were accused of proposing the creation modern 


of astanding army; and so loudly had politicia 
rung the changes on this charge, that many inte 
gent and sensible men were actually brought to 
lieve that a standing army of 200,000 men had bee 
organized, and were in actual operation. The Den 
ocratic party had been obliged to place their ve 
best orators on the stump, to do away this impre 
sion from the minds of the people, to whom the 
liance on militia services was becoming odious. 


ages unde: 
labor. Th 
try and 
teased; al 
subsistence 
hot, theref 
force of dis 
asie of li 
on be do 


is true there were some imperfections in the b nilitary di 
presented by Mr. Poinsett; but it was not brougiSiates, ‘the 
forward as a perfect system. It offered a p ending the 
which was to be perfected by Congress. It was 0@iMbe reduced 


a plan recommended by the President; nor was Indies 
urged by the Secretary of War. It was furnish@inowledge 
to the House upon their special call for a plan housand ¢ 
the better organization of the militia. It was ast super 
duty of the House to jake up the subject, and @iMance of the 
ate such a system as they thought proper. Thed@iiwhen the 
tails of the plan could easily have been modi iver whic 
the object itself was approved. Hacked b' 


The Committee on the Militia made suggest 
on the subject, which might have been acted o2 
the House, if they had chosen to perfect a schet 
for the organization of the militia; but such 
course was not taken. The most unmeasured 
sure was heaped upon the Secretary, and the 4 


fred in nu 
ill the troc 
the fire 
esition, le 
Pritish, wh 
ounded, 


ministration with which he was connected, of hinese b; 
count of the report; and the House never 100 ence, the | 
the subject for consideration. The same 25RMMhe town, 


ments against the organization of the militia, W4 en, forcit 
were urged in the midst of an excited political iby a bo 
test, were also advanced against it in the conve™ 
which framed the Constitution, as well as 
conventions of the States for the adoption of 
instrument. Even Patrick ren denounced 

provisions of theConstitution on this subject & 
thorizing the establishment and maintenance 
standing army; but the wisdom of Madison 
compeers prevailed, and the system was oth f 
The Constitution was not only ratified wi © 
feature, but the people were so thoroughly 
of the importance of the militia system, 
fearful that, in the absence of any provisions re 
subject, they might be deprived of the right ral 
ing themselves, that they insisted. upon. ren 
ing amendment to the Constitution, which was, 


. 1842. 
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yrwards adopted, and became a part of the instru- 
peat itself, as follows: 
#4 well regulated militia being necessary to the security of a 
sate, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
po be infringed.” 
The opponents of our small standing army (said 
_ W.) insist that we should rely exclusively on 
militia for defence; and while I admit there is 
ome force in the suggestion, yet I hope that, before 
we proceed to reduce or abolish the army , we shall 
ke some steps for the reorganization of the mili- 
iia. This, sir, (said Mr. W.,) has been the general 
wish of the country, so far as we can judge by the 
xpressions of opinion from the public press, from 
ie State Legisiatures, and from primary assem- 
blies of the people. Congress has been repeatedly 
ijied upon, in all these modes, to devise some plan 
»make the militia available for the purposes of 
yarding our exposed frontier, in conjunction with 
asmall regular army, without burdening the coun- 
ry wih too great an expense in maintaining it in 
the field, or abstracting too large a number of useful 
jizens from the labors of agriculture or of the 
mechanic arts. ‘The whole number of the militia, 
as now orgagized, is about one million and a halt; 
nt should whole mass of the militia be enroll- 
«the number would exceed two millions. If we 
were to withdraw such a body of men from pro- 
juctive pursuits, even for one day in the year, for 
the purposes of military instruction, it would put 
he country to an expense of at least two millions a 
eat, Without adding much to our military efficien- 


y,and with manifest detriment to tne murals of | 


the country. 
There is another view of the subject which is en- 
titled to attention. There is a vast sacrifice of blood 
nd treasure to be traced tothe want of discipline 
jn the militia. ‘That they have gained victories, is 
e; but it has been in consequence of a native 
valor and high-minded devotion, which overcame 
the defects of organization and discipline. They 
¢ formidable in the defence of a line or rampart, 
from their skill in handling fire-arms; but victories 
in the field are gained by other qualities—by those 
disciplined evolutions which give to the movements 
of a large body of men the harmony, concert, and 
address of regular combatants. ‘The improvements 
in modern warfare have increased the disadvan- 
gesunder which an undisciplined militia must 
ator. The facility with which light cerps of in- 
antry and artillery are now moved, is vastly in- 
teased; and so are the means of providing for the 
subsisience of regular troops. The militia could 
hot, therefore, be now used against an invading 
oree of disciplined troops, without a most disastrous 
asie of life and means. Unless something shall 
soon be done to diffuse a knowledge of arms and 
military discipline among the people of the United 
Biales, they will become wiclhy incapable of de- 
ending themselves in any emergency. They may 
be reduced to the condition of the people of the 
Indies, who, having neither arms nor military 
xuowledge, are easily defeated by an army of a few 
iousand disciplined soldiers, notwithstanding the:r 
Yast superiority of numbers, and the great abund- 
hee of their means. In the firsi battle in China— 
when the forts of the Bogue, at the mouth of the 
ver which leads to Canton, were simultaneously 
lacked by the British troops, only thirteen hun- 
ved in number—the Chinese stood their ground 
ill the troops landed, (after losing six hundred men 
y the fire from the fleet,) and then abandoned their 
sition, leaving the forts in the possession of the 
*ritish, Whose loss was only four or five killed and 
ounded. In the attack upon Canton, where the 
hinese batteries and troops made their last de- 
ace, the British gained the heights in the rear of 
¢ town, with about two thousand five hundred 
ten, forcing all their defences, which were guard- 
bya bo y of picked troops, amounting to forty 
wad men. ‘The British loss did not exceed 
* nundred, while thousands of Chinese were 
ightered. Let it not be said that these evils may 
‘come upon us. Our dreams of security may 
day be disturbed. No nation has more politi- 
fhemies, and none more commercial rivals, than 
have. Our institutions are an eye-sore to the 
ponarchies of the Old World, and we have power- 
Treetors growing up on every side around us. 
he militia duties, light as they have been, have 
mainly been the subject of more complaints among 
“ people than have been the burdens of support- 
"6 & small regular army. They complain of the 
a, Decauses it imposes a heavy personal tax 
them, without any corresponding benefits; and 
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have long looked to Congress for relief from a sys- 
tem al once oppressive and inefficient; yet we find, 
(though the subject was brought before the 26th Con- 
gress at its last session,) instead of that relief which 
the people have a right to expect from the body in 
whose hands the Constitution had placed the regu- 
lation of the subject, they met with nothing but re- 
newed disappointment, The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Militia, at that session, (the Hon. Mr. 
Kem of Pennsylvania, )—a gentleman whose scien- 
lific attainments, siatesmen-like views, and high 
character, had given him a position of deserved 
pre-eminence in this body—-submitted a full re- 
port on the subject, which discourages any imme- 
diate action on the plan submitted to Congress, 'The 
report concludes as follows: 

“Your committee, believing that the powers necessary to 
produce an efficient militia are divided between the General 
Government and the States—that the Constitution gives to 
Conaress only a qualified agency on the subject—and that no 
suggestions can be made more beneficial than those which 
years have sanctioned—conclude that nothing can be done ef 
fectually upon the subject by Congress, unless the foundation 
for it shall be laid by the previous action of the States, and re- 
spectfully ask to be discharged from the further consideration of 
the subject.’ 

The committee, it seems, came tc the conclusion 
that it was inexpedient to report a bill to re-organ- 
ize the militia—First, on account of the rights re- 
served to the States in the Constitution; second, 
that the powers to produce an efficient militia are 
divided between the General and State Govern- 
ments; and third, that the Constitution gives to 
Congress only a qualified agency. Now, I main- 
tain that the Constitution, according to its spirit and 
meaning, reserved to the States only the appoint- 
ment of the officers, and the authority for training 
the militia, according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress. The provision of the Constitution in 
relation tothe militia reads as follows: 

“Congress shall have power to provide for calling forth the 
militia, to execute the lawsof the Union, suppress insurrection, 
and repel invasion; to provide for organizing, arming, end dis- 
ciplining the militia; and for governing such part of them as 
may be employed in the service ofthe t nited States; reserving 
to the States. respectively, the appointment of the officers, 
and the authority of training the militia according to the 
discipline presciibed by Congress.” 

It is, perhaps, well to remark that the law of 
1792, which provides for the national defence by 
esiablishing a uniform militia throughout the 
United States, contains this provision: 

“That the Vice President of the United States; the judicial 
and executive officers of the Government of the United States; 
the members of both Houses of Congress, and their respective 
officers, with their clerks; all postmasters and stage-drivers 
who are employed in the conveyance of the mail of the United 
States; all ferrymen, employed at any ferry on the post roade; 
all inspectors of exports, and pilots; all mariners actually em- 
ployed in the sea service by any citizen or merchant of the 
United States; and all persons who now are, or hereafter may 
be, exempt by the laws of the respective States, shall be, and 
are hereby, exempt from militia duty.” 

This last provision confers an additional power 
on the States, which, in my view, was not intended 
by the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States. The States, having this additional power 
conferred upon them by Congress, under the act of 
1792, remain in the exercise of it, and have not 
proposed to relinquish it. ‘There are no advocates 
for depriving the States of the power thus conferred 
upon them, and replacing it with the United States. 
While this provision of the law of 1792 was under 
discussion in Congress, it was opposed by some 
members, on the ground that, if a the laws on 
this subject would be uncertain; that some States 
might exempt all persons above thirty years of age; 
that others might exempt all mechanics; others all 
husbandmen; others all those who are engaged in 
manufactures, or any other general description of 
persons. 7 

Experience has proved how much foresight and 
sagacity there were in these objections to the expe- 
diency of that law; for many of the States, as I 
shall presently show, have availed themselves of 
this power to exempt a great number of persons 
from the performance of militia duty. Yet, not- 
withstanding the powers conferred upon Congress 
by the Constitution, it has been maintained that 
Congress has nothing to do with the subject. While 
I concede (said Mr. Wann) that the power is divi- 
ded between the States and Congress, and that the 
States hold a partial sway over the subject—that is 
to say, the power of appointing the officers, and 
training the militia, and of exempting other persons 
from duty beside those which the United States 
have exempted—yet I contend that there is no other 

wer than the Congress of the United States to 
provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
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laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel 
invasions; to provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia; and for governing such 
parts of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States. In my view, also, there is no 
power in any legislative body, excepting Congress, 
to fix the ages within which persons shall be called 
upon to perform militia duty. By Virtue of their 
constitutional authority, Congress passed the act of 
May Sth, 1792, above referred to- 

“Prescribing the enraiment, organisation, arming, and 
equipping ol the militia of the several Siates; and by various 
subsequent acts, prescribed and regulated the disetpline 
thereof. The act of 1792 is still in force, and requires the en- 
relment of every ‘free, able-bodied, white male ciczen who is 
or shall be of the age of 18 years, and under theage of 45 years, 
except such as may be exempted by special laws of the several 
States, or of the United States.’ It further requires that ‘every 
citizen so enrolied shall, within six months thereafter, provide 
himself with a good musket or firelock, a sufficient bayonet and 
belt, two spare flints and a knapsack, a pouch, witha box there- 
in, to contain not less than twenty-four cartridges eui ed to the 
bore of his musket oc firelock—each cartridge (o contain a proper 
quantity of powder and batl—or with a good rifle, knapsack, 
shot pouch, aud powder horn, twenty bal!s suited to the bore of 
his rifle, and a quarier of a pound of powder; and shall appear 
so armed, accoutred, and provided, when called out to exercise 
or into service; except that when called out on company days, 
to exercise only, he may appear without a knapeack.”’ 

The law of Congress, as it now exists, is not en- 
forced; nor can it be enforced. The people every- 
where complain of the service which it imposes 
upon them as onerous, unequal, and expensive. 
The term of service prescribed in the law—from 
eighteen to forty-five vears of age—is considered as 
too long. Many of the States have adopted a variety 
of expedients to render tre law less arduous and 
oppressive. This renders the system unequal as 
between the different States, and gives rise to fur- 
ther dissatisfaction, While a tax is uniform and 
equal in every Siate, the people are disposed to 
bear it; but where it is unequal, they will complain, 
and with jus: cause. In some of the States, the 
military parades are dispensed with altogether; in 
other States, they are required to rendezvous for 
inspection, review, and martial exercise, every third 
year; in others, every second year; while in others, 
again, annual company, battalion, and regimental 
pasa are still required. In some States, laws 
1ave been passed exempting from duty many classes 
of our fellow-citizens who are not exempted by the 
acts of Congress, and who are still required to per- 
form militia duty in the other States. Laws have 
also been passed exempting the members of volun- 
teer corps, afler they shall have served for the pe- 
riod of seven years in said corps. So great is the 
inequality of the operation of this system, that the 
poor man, who has a family dependent on his daily 
labor, is, in some States, compelled to perform mili- 
tia duty from the age of eighteen to forty-five—a 
period of twenty-seven years—or pay heavy fines, 
or be imprisoned for the neglect of the same; while 
in the same State,a man who can afford the ex- 
pense of a uniform can join a volunteer corps, and 
become exempt from duty after a service of only 
seven years. These uniform companies have also 
other privileges conferred upon them—such as ex- 
emption from jury duty, and from taxation to a cer- 
tain extent. There is also an inequality not only 
in regard to the term of years, and the number of 
days in which militia service is required; but also 
in the amount of fines imposed for a neglect or 
refusal to perform the service. 


In examining the militia laws of the several 
States, I find that all the States have exempted, in 
addition to those exempted by the act of Congress, 
all militia officers who have received their honora- 
ble discharges from the service; all judges of State 
courts and their clerks; all ministers of the Gospel; 
all who have been officers of the army; all persons 
attached to fire companies; and the members of the 
State Legislatures, and their officers. 

In addition to these general exemptions, the fol- 
lowing special exemptions have been made in the 
several States. In the State of Maine, all minors 
between eighteen and twenty-one, by paying annu- 
ally twenty-five cents to the treasurer of the several 
cities or towns; all persons from thirty to forty-five 
years of age; all persons who shall have served 
for seven years in a volunteer company; and every 

erson of the denomination of Shakers, or Quakers. 
he parades required in this State aretwo by com- 
panies, and one by battalion, ineach year. The 
fine for non-attendance, four dollars for each pa- 
rade. 

In the State of New Hampshire, all persons are 
exempt from the performance of militia duty, by 
paying a fine of five dollars a year to the treasurer 
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of the town—which money is to be applied to the 
support of common schools; also, all physicians 
and surgeons, by paying a commutation of two dol- 
lars a year; all persons between the ages of forty 
and forty-five years are exempt, who shall keep 
themselves equipped, and who shall, on the first 
Monday of May, annually, carry or send their 
arms or equipments to the inspector’s office at the 
time and place of inspection, The following per- 
sons are absolutely exempt, viz: officers of colleges 
and teachers of academies. ‘The parades required 
in this State are two annually by companies, and 
one by battalions; and the fines for non-attendance 
are two dollars for company parades, and three for 
regimental. 


In the State of Vermont, faculties and students of 
colleges and academies are exempt, and county 
clerks and sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, high bailiffs and 
constables, Quakers, practising physicians and sur- 
geons, teachers, and all persons having conscien- 
tious scruples, upon the payment annually of the 
sum of two dollars for the use of common schools, 

The parades in this State are, one by companies 
annually, and one by regiments every third year. 
The fine for non-attendance at each parade is two 
dollars. 

In the State of Rhode Island, all persons are ex- 
empt who have held the office of Governor or 
Lieutenant Governor; the sheriffs of each county, 
physicians and surgeons, teachers, Quakers, and 
every pe rson hav ing conscientious scruples, on ma- 
king oath thereof; all the inhabitants of the town of 
New Shoreham. 

The parades in this State are, one by companies 
in each year, and one by regiments every second 
year. The fines for non-attendance at regimental 
parades are seven dollars, and at company parades 
five dollars. 


In the State of Connecticut, among those exempt 
are justices of the peace, physicians and surgeons, 
warrant officers who shall have served for eight 
years, president, professors, and teachers of Yale Col- 
lege, and students, until the time of theirtaking their 
first degree; and all persons not inhabitants of this 
State, who shall come into it for the purpose of 
qualifying themselves for a collegiate course, or for 
any learned profession; Quakers, by paying a com- 
mutation of six dollars a year. 

The parades in this State are one, by company, 
every year, and by brigade or regiments whenever 
deemed necessary by the Executive of said State, 
The fine for non-attendance, at each parade, is*four 
dollars, 

In the State of Massachusetts, every able-bodied 
white male citizen, from the age of eighteen to for- 
ty-five, is required to be enrolled in the militia, by 
the assessors of each town, excepling persons enlist- 
ed into volunteer companies, and such as are ex- 
empted by the laws of the United States—idiots, lu- 
natics, common drunkards, vagabonds, paupers, 
and persons convicted of any infamouscrime. The 
militia thus enrolled are absolutely exempt from all 
active duty, except in case of war, invasion, or to 
prevent invasion. 

The active militia of that State consists of volun- 
teers, raised at large for the period of five years. 
These volunteers are eniiel to be first ordered 
into service in case of war or invasion, or to pre- 
vent invasion; to suppress riots, or to aid civil offi- 
cers in the execution of the laws. They are raised 
in the following manner, viz: the commander in- 
chief may grant petitions, or authorize the mayor 
and aldermen of any city to grant petitions for rais- 
ing companies at large, to the number of ten thou- 
sand men. Each officer and soldier of these volun- 
teer troops receives five dollars a year for his ser- 
vices—-paid to him by the treasurer of the respec- 
tive towns; the same to be refunded to the towns by 
the treasurer of the Commonwealth. Arms and 
equipments are also furnished to them by the Com- 
mon wealth. 


I consider this law as actually nullifying the 
laws and constitutional provisions of the United 
States. By the act of 1792, already adverted to, it 
is provided that each and every free and able- 
bodied white male citizen of the United States, res- 
ident therein, who is or shall be of the age of eigh- 
teen years and under the age of forty-five years, 
shall severally and respectively be enrolled in the 
militia by the captain or commanding officer of the 
pe within whose bounds such citizen shall 
reside. But, by the act of the State, it is required 
that the militia shall be enrolled by the assessors of 
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the several towns; whereas the law of Congress 
prescribes that they shall be enrolled by the com- 
manding officers of the several companies. 

The militia of this State cannot be called into 
service on any sudden emergency, because they 
have no officers either to command companies, bat- 
talions, regiments, brigades, or divisions. There 
, in fact, nosuch otganization as is contemplated 
by the acts of Congress. 


Is 


[am unacquainted with the actual condition of 
the volunteers provided for under the law of Mas- 
sachusetts; but, in my view, they have never had, 
and never will have,ten thousand volunteers, under 
the act as it now stands; because it is not made im- 
perative on the Executive to grant the petition for 
raising such volunteer companies, or to confer that 
power upon the mayor and aldermen of any city of 
that State to grant such petition. The act says he 
may grant the prayer of the petition, but not shall; 
and, inasmuch as the State would be required to 
raise at Jeast fifty thousand dollars a year to defray 
theexpenses attending the arming and equipping of 
this force of ten thousand men, it is not probable 
that the volunteer corps will ever approach that 
number. The tax would be complained of as an 
onerous one by the people, and the expenditure 
would probably be dispensed with. The whole 
system of militia organization in this State may, 
therefore, be considered as abolished. 

In the State of New York, the persons exempted 
are all persons who shall have served for a 
limited time in the uniformed companies; all 
non-commissioned officers, who shall have uni- 
formed themselves, and served regularly for the 
period of seven years; all operatives, in woollen 
manufactories; and all Quakers, and persons hav- 
ing conscientious scruples, upon paying a certain 
commutation. The parades in this State are one 
by companies, and one by regiments, in each and 
every year. ‘The fines for non-attendance are not 
less than one dollar, nor more than two dollars, for 
each parade. 

In the State of New Jersey, among those exempt- 
ed are professors and students of colleges. The 
parades in this State are one by companies, one by 
battalions, and one by regiments, in each year. The 
fine for non-attendance at each parade is one dol- 
lar. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, the same persons 
are exempted as in New Jersey. There are two 
company parades and one battalion parade in each 
year. The fines for non-attendance are five dol- 
lars for field officers, three dollars each for the staff 
officerS, and one dollar tor all others, at each pa- 
rade. 

In the State of Delaware, an act was passed, in 
the year 1816, providing that no officer or private 
shall be subject to any fine or forfeiture, by reason 
of his non-attendance at any company, battalion, or 
regimental muster, or for being absent on any of 
the days for training the officers, as required by the 
act. ‘This act may be considered as nullifying the 
acts of Congresson the subject of the militia, and as 
breaking up the system in this State entirely. 

In the State of Michigan, and in all the Southern 
and Southwestern States, the militia laws present the 
same general features. In some instances, the fines 
for non-appearance at parades vary from two to 
twenty dollars. The number of parades vary, also, 
from one to five in the year. It is proper to remark, 
that much attention is paid to the militia in some of 
the Southern States. 


The State of Virginia has an armory, for the 
supply of her militia with arms, at the expense of 
the State; and, also, a military school for the in- 
struction of officers. But in some of the North- 
western States, and particularly in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, the militia system is almost entirely 
abandoned and abolished. In the States of Ohio 
and Indiana there have been, for several years, no 
military parades. 

In this review of the condition of the militia in 
the United States, it will be seen (said Mr. W.) that, 
so far from being improving, it is generally, and 
with certainty, sinking. This great institution, 
which gave liberty to our fathers, which protected 
the early settler of the country from the fierce and 
warlike aborigines, and which secured for it the 
blessings of independence, is fast disappearing, and 
is leaving behind scarcely a trace of its exisience, 
in the knowledge of arms and military discipline. 
Congress has repeatedly retased to do anything for 
its restoration, and the States are abandoning it asa 
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cumbrous and unwieldy machine, and fu)| of de 
fects which they cannot remedy. Still, gentlemen 
tell us, as if in mockery, to redace or abolish 
army, and rely solely onthe militia. Wij] they 
anything to remedy the defects of the militia systen 
which every Administration, and particularly th 
late one, (Mr. Van Buren’s,) has recommended? 
No, sir; it is vain to expect it of them. A system 
could, undoubtedly, be framed that would be fre! 
from objections, and which, at a moderate annys) 
expense, would give us an efficient Organization 
We do not want a force of two millions of men 
one-third of the number of militia now enrojjaj 
would be amply sufficient for an active force, 


Still, this is not done, and will not be done. Th 
clamor of the people against the militia system; 
system it ean be called, which is destitute of eye 
thing that can constitute a system—will be contin, 
ed, | fear, until it is entirely prostrate: and yet wa 
are still to be told that we must rely on the nilitj 
for defence. 


Q 





Some gentlemen say to us, What need have we q Kase 
defences, when we have no enemies to conten Affairs w 
with? I have already (said Mr. W.) replied to th A had 
suggestion, and have referred to idl that thg a baer 
nations of Europe—to say nothing of the powerfijam 


PenDLETO 
be rose & 
that the V. 
abare ma 
do so und 
to create t 


nations which are growing up around us—view 
and our free institutions, and our prosperous com 
merce, with jealousy and distrust, which will & 
easily, at any moment, kindled into hostility. 

may be said, we are a great distance from Evirop 
and therefore have nothing to apprehend from tha 


quarter. But the power of steam has effected Frees 
complete revolution in the mode of carrying a ally omitt 
— atiending 

It must be recollected, too, that Great Britaigfilil member c 
surrounds us on every side. She has prosperous He had r 
colonies, large naval stations, and bodies of disci to havesa 
plined troops, in the Canadas, in Bermuda, and ing he was on 
the West Indies: and how long will it be, sir, bedi designed | 
fore she will add Cuba to her possessions, and th tion on th 
command the Gulf of Mexico? It is now in thei attention | 
power of Great Britain to carry on a war agains one of the 
us with much less expense than at any forme Sir, (sa 
period. She can build and equip her steam navieg the Comn 
at one-half the cost that we can. authority 

We have (continued Mr. W.) one means of de bad wis? 
: ow : : “BH had allud 
fence which we cannot be deprived of; and that i Rites. si 
the courage and patriotism of our people. There yy iis ny 
was never a time when the people of this country seseuts | 
were so united and devoted in their attachment to ae F 


the interest of the country as at present. In the (said he) 
war of the Revolution all were not patriots; a larg 


portion of the colonists were in favor of the royal tr 
eee of an hou 
In the war of 1812 there was also a large numa the most | 
ber of our citizens who were disaffected. Bu whole co 
now, if we except a few revolutionary and refracdii The com 
tory spirits, who are to be found in al] countriesgi™ liberated 
our whole people are united in the support of ou had not— 
institutions. It is possible that there may be someg the comn 
abolitionists who are fanatical and frensied enough House, « 
to plot the destruction of the Union; but, thank God He could 
there are but few such men among us. all the 1 
The pecuniary embarrassments and distresses ¢ om 
the country have of late been discouraging. Man 7 
io ‘ reciat 

of our best spirits have been overwhelmed in the of hat 
general disaster of the times; but we see, on every gy Cl 
side, the prospects of renewed and _long-continued a +d | 
prosperity. The elements of wealth, power, andy dng 
greatness, abound in our happy country; and, no senteinte 
withstanding their temporary depressions, we @ ae ; 
steadily going on to the fulfilment of our high de believe 4 
a 
tinies. BB ofthe 
The policy of this country, it is most true, country ; 
peace. I could wish that perpetual peace mig had the } 
reign in the world—that the time might come Wl mittee; b 
nations shall learn war no more. But, sir, WU ona sub 
the constitution of man is thoroughly changed, “aM thatthe ; 
state of things cannot exist. There is a war SP also of tt 
in human nature; and if a state of war be no! Mr. G 
natural state of mankind, as some philosophe@ should ¢ 
have asserted, it has certainly been their most USUARRS in a time 
condition. What has been will be again, to" oppc 
end of time, if human nature shall remain here, wh 
same. From the calamities of war, which ba@i pects, or 
been the lot of all nations, we can claim no Spec was ass; 
exemption; and, indeed, in the present conctlOl to know 
of the world, and of our relations with the we country, 
we can see much to remind us of the wise 1njU°HE He; 


tion that was leftto us by the Father of his Count 
—‘In peace, prepare for war.” 
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REMARKS OF MR. GOGGIN, 
mresentatives, May 25, 1842,—0 
use of Revresentatives, May 25, 1842.—On 
aS ones to reduce the number of the army 
ofthe United States; and on the bill making 
sppropriations for the support of the army. 
tthe following amendment of Mr. McKay being 
wader consideration : Pes : 
Provided, That the recruiting service shall cease 
until the number of non-commissioned officers and 
jrivaties in the various companies of the several 
grtillery and infantry regiments shall be reduced 
1 death, expiration of term of service, and such 
ischarges as the President may from time to time 
Jirect, to the number fixed by the act entitled “ An 
get to reduce and fix the military establishment of 
the United States,” approved March 2, 1821: And 
wovided further, That no part of this appropriation 
<hall be applied, after the 30th of September next, 
othe payment of the regiment of dragoons estab- 
jished and authorized by the act of the 23d of May, 


cf GOGGIN said it was known to the House 
that he was a member of the Committeeon Military 
Affairs, whose opinion against a reduction of the 
army had been cited by his colleague on that com- 
mittee—the ®onorable gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. 
PexpteTon,} who had just taken his seat. When 
be rose a moment ago to remind that gentleman 
that the views of the committee were only those of 
abare majority of the members present, he did not 
do so under the belief that the gentleman intended 
to create the impression that the reduction had been 
sed by all the members of a full committee. 
| supposed (said Mr. G.) that he had unintention- 
ally omitted to state what were the circumstances 
atending the action of the committee; and, as a 
tain member of it, he (Mr. G.) desired to be set right. 
osm He had risen now to repeat what he then intended 
scimn to have said when the gentleman had objected, while 
1 inal he was on the floor, to his (Mr. G.’s) saying what he 
bef designed then, only as an explanation of his posi- 
hus tion on the committee. He would not now ask the 
them attention of the House but for the fact that he was 
ins one of the committee, 
me Sir, (said Mr. G.,) if the action or the opinion of 
vied the Committee on Military Affairs is to be cited as 
authority to influence the votes of this House, he 
had wished it to be understood, as the gentleman 
had alluded to it, what were the facts. That com- 


‘IMM mittee, since the debate had commenced on this 
v. bill this morning, when but five members of it were 
a present, had decided against a reduction of the 


thee ay. Five members are but a bare majority 
“Iam (said he) of the whole ; and of these five, but three 
were for opposing reduction, and two in favor of it. 
That committee, thus composed, in the short space 
ofan hour, had come to this decision upon one of 
IN the most important subjects—a subject in which the 
Bulle whole country felt, or would feel, a deep interest. 
‘ace The committee had not, he thought, properly de- 
eS liberated upon it; as for himself, he confessed he 
UE hal not—it had not been brought to the notice of 
meMe the committee; it was sprang suddenly upon the 
g House, and the committee had as hastily acted. 
d He could not, he said, high as was his respect for 
all the members of that committee, give to ils 
4 opinion his endorsement, on a subject considered 
2 and acted upon as this had been. He said he duly 
tha @ppreciated the honor of his position as a member 
. of that committee—a position assigned him by the 
ie ne of the House; he felt the responsibility 
nda Wich attached to his action as one of those charged, 
10 in part, with the defences of the country, and as 
a associated with those whose names were not un- 
em KDown to fame—men who not only faithfully, he 
believed, represented their constituents on the floor 
Jam (the House, but who had done as much for the 
country in the battle-field. For such gentlemen he 
gil had the highest respect, as he had for all the com- 
mittee; but he could not surrender his own opinions 
on a subject like this, and he was pleased to know 
mm ‘*atthe same opinions were entertained by others 
Ini also of the same body. 

Mr. Gocain said he had always opposed, and he 
should continue to oppose, large standing armies 
ina time of peace, as dangerous to arepublic. He 
had opposed them at home; he should oppose them 

te, whatever might be its effects upon his pros- 
Pects, or the prospects of that party with which he 
Was associated. He wished, in a matter like this, 
'o know no party. It wasone which concerned the 
country, and not a party, in this House or out of 


at #. He saw with alarm any step that was taken to 
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increase the power, the patronage, and the influ- 
ence of the executive branch of this Government, 
already too great. It ought to bediminished. He 
had no reference to the siate of parties now in the 
country. He did not allude to the present Execu- 
tive. There must be, however, (said Mr. G.,) the 
beginning of a reformation ; and now, he thought, 
was the proper time it should be begun and carried 
out. 

I will not [said Mr. G.] tell this House—I will 
not declare to the country—that I believe the amend- 
ment proposed to this bill in the shape of a proviso 
is best calculated to effect the objects intended. I 
am (said Mr. G.) very much disposed to doubt the 
propriety of such a course, and I regret indeed that 
it has been introduced. I regret it, because I fear 
its efficacy, in the first place, when the remedy is 
attempted to be thus applied. It would have been 
proper for the Committee on Military Affairs, 
some active standing committee, or a select com- 
mittee of the House, to have maturely considered 
and reported a plan for reducing the army. The 
reduction should have been viewed in all its various 
aspecis—as it is likely to affect the army, as it affects 
the country, and in reference toexistinglaws. As 
it is, (said Mr. G.,) I shall approach the subject, 
when I come to vote, with some hesitation, and 
with doubts as to the propriety of action in this 
form. [understand (said Mr. G.) that the honora- 
ble gentleman himself [Mr. Penp.eton] has his 
doubts now whether the opinion of a majority o| 
the committee should not be received with hesitancy, 
inasmuch as, before he closed his remarks, he pro- 
posed to the honorabie gentleman from New York, 
{[Mr. Fitumore,] chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, to lay aside this bill for the 
present, toenable the Committee on Military Affairs 
to take up this subject for consideration. This 
being the case with the gentleman, and others who 
are military men, I may well be supposed (said Mr, 
G.) to halt and to doubt. Lam not of that class 
who in any way have ever been connected with 
the army. ‘This I need not say to those who sent 
me here, though I believe it is sometimes presumed 
that all those who have the honor of serving on the 
Military Committee have “ seen some service,” or 
have held some postin the army. Such, however, 
(said Mr.G.,) isnot my case. I have never had 
the honor of being a commander, nor have I desired 
particularly to be distinguished in that line. 


Whatever [said Mr. G.} may be my doubts as to 
the propriety of adopting the proposed amendment, 
Iam still more clear and decided in the opinion 
that the army ought to be reduced to a peace estab- 
lishment. In a time of war, the volunteers will 
flock to the standard of their country. We have 
them among us in the greatest abundance, and en- 
dowed, too, witha military spirit; well disciplined, 
well drilled, and well officered. Look (said Mr 
G,.) at the spectacle that we have seen exhibited 
near us within a fewdays. I allude to the display 
made at the military encampment near Baltimore, 
which was composed of volunteers trom this Dis- 
trict, Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. So 
eager are they to get into camp, to do camp duty, 
and to act the part of the soldier, that, in time of 
profound peace, they have gone and volantarily 
performed all the duties of regulars for a week 
together—and without pay, too, [Alaugh.] They 
exhibited, as I am informed, noble specimens of 
the citizen soldier; and a brave and more patriotic 
set of men, sir, I am sure, wil! never be foundeven 
in the ranks of the regular army, which I would 
by no means disparage. Our militia, though un- 
disciplined, are reliable and brave also. They, 
with our volunteers, should form our safest reliance 
in a time of profound peace. 

Where now, (said Mr. G.,) is there a speck of 
war on the whole horizon? The President has 
given us to understand that the Florida war is at 
an end. Every man in this House, I dare say, 
rejoices to hear it. We do not know it; we get the 
fact, however, from the Executive ; and none here 
of any party, I dare say, will object to this declara- 
tion; it will be agreeable news throughout the 
country, as il has cost so many millions of dollars. 
There are vo disturbances on our Western border, 
among the Indians, thatl am aware of; and our 
little sister Rhode Island is now in a state of per- 
fect quiet, free from all domestic commotion. We 
have no internal excitement; and the only difficulty 
unsettled is with Great Britain, and this we have 
been told is about to be adjusted. 

Mr, G, said that it had been heralded forth to the 
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country, by the press in this place—re-echoed by 
every village newspaper—and sent, too, inthe form 
of letters from members of both Houses—that our 
negotiations with England are about to terminate 
amicably and satisfactorily. We have been told 
that Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster were aboat 
to adjust all our differences; and I sincerely hope 
that it is so. We have no reason to suppose it 
otherwise. Yet, sir, [ have been told that, within 
a few days, the organ of the Secretary of State in 
this city has intimated an opinion somewhat ad- 
verse to a state of amity between these two powers, 
I have not seen the article to which I have refer- 
ence. That paper should be the last to sound the 
tocsin of alarm. But, sir, it has been observed, in 
the course of this debate, that a crisis usually occurs 
just about the time that all the appropriation bills 
are under discussion; and this sort of panic is so 
often gotten up here, that really I have ceased to 
regard it as of any importance in shaping the course 
of our legislation atall. Ishall act on the belief 
that there is no just canse for apprehending a much 
longer duration of our difficulues. I may be mis- 
taken ; if so, it will be an honest error of the judg- 
ment which I may regret. Ido not profess to be 
well informed as to the state of our relations with 
England; if lam wrong, I shall have acted but 
upon what seems to be the current belief in the 
circle of my acquaintance. 


Mr. G. said that, as the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Anams] had expressed 
himself on yesterday, he (Mr. G.) too had witnessed 
with surprise the increase of the army, as gradually 
it had grown to its present size, 12,539 men, as it 
had increased—and then again fallen off. He here 
referred to a document of the 25th Congress, which 
he said had been presented by the War Department 
to the then Committee on Military Affairs, and by 
their chairman [Mr. McKay] presented to the 
House; itwas document No, 305, read and printed, 
said he, just before the passage of the bill of 1838 
increasing the army to its present size. From that 
document it appeared that, in 1785, just after the 
close of the war of the Revolution, our army was 
very small; when, probably, the country was quite 
as much in danger from the ravages of Indians as 
at present, It was not greatly increased when Ken- 
tucky was our western boundary—when the hardy 
pioneers could not leave their own firesides without 
incurring the most imminent dangerof being mur- 
dered—when the whole of that immense tract 
of country northwest of the Ohio river had but 
just passed from under the dominion of Virginia, 
and where the footprint of the white man had scarce 
penetrated—when, too, there was probably as much 
(or more) of the military spirit among the people 
as at present. Then, said he, we had but one regi- 
ment of infantry, with an aggregate of 736 men. 

For aseries of years thereafter, the number of the 
army was as follows, including officers: 

In 1786, there were 3 regiments of infantry, 2 
companies of cavalry, and 2 of artillery—making 
2,148 men. 

In 1789, there were 1 regiment of infantry, and 
1 battalion of artillery—making 586 men. 

In 1790, there were 1 regiment of infantry, and 
1 battalion of artillery—making 1273 men, 

In 1791, there were 2 regiments of infantry, and 
I battalion of artillery—making 2,232 men. 

In 1792, there were 5 regiments of infantry, and 
1 battalion of artillery—making 5,347 men. 

In 1794, there were 5 regiments of infantry, 4 
battalions of artillery, and engineers—making 6,104 
men. 

In 1796, there were 4 regiments of infantry, 4 
battalions of artillery and engineers, and 2 com- 
panies of dragoons—making 3,359 men. 

In 1798, there were 4 regiments of infantry, 7 
battalions of artillery and engineers,and 2 com- 
panies of cavalry—making 4,159 men. 

Immediately thereafter, in the same year, the 
army was greatly increased, as the relations of the 
country with other portions of the world, and our 
difficulties with the Indian tribes, seemed to justify, 
as he supposed, at the time. In 1800, however, the 
army was again reduced, as soon as these diffien|- 
ties were settled, to about what it was in the begin- 
ning of 1798—to 4,166 men. Thesame course was 
adopted then, that is proposed to be pursued now, 
so far as the reduction is concerned. In 1812, 
when we were not anticipating difficulties, but 
when war, with all its horrors, had extended itself 
from one end of the Union to another—when we 
were in deadly conflict with the most powerful 
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nation on earth—what, sir, (said Mr. G.,) do you 
suppose was the size of our army? It was but 
35,003 ! while in 1808 (the time of preparation) it 
was only 9,621! No returns are given for the in- 
termediate time, but in 1815 it was reduced to 
12,431—less than its present number; and in 1821 
it was brought down to 6,127—much less than the 
number proposed by the amendment tothe bill now 
under consideration, which proposes about 8,000 
asthe aggregate. I have alluded to the several 
periods to show with what facility an army can be 
raised by enlistment, when the situation of the 
country requires it. In 1836, the whole number 
of the army was but 7,958; and in 1838 it received 
ihe present augmentation to its numbers, by the 
bill passed for that purpose; advocated, as it then 
was, by those who ere now most clamorous for the 
reduction. That bill (said Mr. Gogoi) was sanc- 
tioned by Mr. Van Buren ; the increase, in fact, 
was in the first ce recommended by him, A 
change of afiairs had now taken place, and he was 
no longer atthe head of the Government. There 
seemed to be now asortof newborn zeal to retrench 
expenses and to reduce the army, coming from gen- 
tlemen who, unul now, had not moved in the mat- 
ter. He did not object to it, however; but, on the 
contrary, was pleased to see that reform in existing 
abuses was contemplated from that quarter. He 
only feared that this zeal, which had been but so 
recently kindled, might lead gentlemen further 
than was proper to go, consistently with the welfare 
and the interesi of the country. As for the honor- 
able mover of the amendment, [Mr. McKay,] he 
was glad to sce he had been aroused to the import- 
ance of reforming abuses which had crept into the 
service under his own bill—the bill of 1838—re- 
ported and voted for by the honorable gentleman. 
Sir, (said Mr. G.,) that gentleman, {Mr.McKay,] he 
knew, watched with the most untiring vigilance 
every thing that passed in the House; he was la- 
borious; his mind was capable of the most minute 
investigation, as all must have observed; and no 
one inthe House was more competent than the 
gentleman tosee at a glance the defects of any 
measure, But, (said he,) with all the gentleman’s 
acknowledged ability, he had permitted features to 
be engrafied into the bill of 1838, which he now 
desired to change. He had not only voted for the 
bill to augment the army, but he had given bis 
sanction to the increase of the rations of the offi- 
cers of the army, which the gentleman was now 
opposed to. : 

{Mr. McKay here interposed, and repeated his 
objections, as before urged; and that, as a member 
of the committee, he had not given his sanction to 
many of the details of the bill.] 

Mr. Goeain said he did not question the gentle- 
man’s statements ; he had no doubt of their accur- 
acy, as the gentleman asserted it. He (Mr. G.) 
had only alluded to the facts, as presented by the 
bill and the proceedings uponit. The gentleman 
telis us he was in favor of modifications of the bill; 
that he was opposed to its details; bat, sir, on look- 
ing at the journal this moment, (said Mr.G.,) while 
the gentleman was expluiuing, my eye has fallen 
upon the vote taken on the bill itself. I find, sir, 
that, afler its engrossment, others who were op- 
posed to the bill and its details moved a reconsid- 
eration of the vote on ordering it to be engrossed, 
in order to remedy these defects, or to defeat the 
bill; and it was lost by one vote—ayes 94, noes 95, 
Among the noes, sir, I find the name of “ Jemes J. 
McKay.” He presumed he was the same gentle- 
man who now moved the amendment. (A laugh.) 
It he was not, the gentleman could correct him; 
atter this, he [Mr McK | had voted for the bill. 

The amoutt of the increased pay of the army, 
under the bill of 1838, on the amendments proposed 
to the Senate’s bill by the House, was $663,363. Of 
this sum, $89,060 was for additional rations to the 
officers ot the army! What(said Mr. G.) are these 
rations for? Why should this expense be added 
to the general charges for the army? Why was 
this especial benefit extended to officers of the army? 
He could ngt himself answer the questions. The 
bill gave it to those who had served for five years. 
He thought the pay of the officers of the army, 
(many of them,) was now better than that of most of 
the officers of the Government. He spoke, he said, 
of the higher officers, for all of whom he entertain- 
ed the most friendly feelings. He had the pleasure 
of knowing many of them personally, and he would 
be the last man in that House to intimate that they 
were less meritorious than the whole country be- 
Leved them tobe, Yet he was opposed to this in- 


creased ration, which, acc »rding to the bill of 1838, 
had increased the expenses of the army near 
$100,000. He would not deny it to them, if it were 
necessary for their comfort, or to enable them to 
fnaintain their high character for hospitality, and 
to keep up the dignity of theirstations. He would, 
if of any importance to the merits of this question, 
refer the House to the statement which each mem- 
ber had furnished him, laid, he believed, on the 
tables yesterday. He would not trouble the House 












with it, but would only allude toit now. ‘That 
table in part was as follows: 
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* In addition to his pay as lieutenant in the line. , 

Norr.—Subsistence is commuied at twenty Cents per ration, 
and forage at eight dollars per month for each horse actuaily 
kept in service. 

Officers are entitledto the pay, &c. of a private soldier for 
each servant actually keptin service. 

Contingent allowances not included in the abore table. 

Officers, when in command of companies, are entiled to $10 
per month additienal, for the responsibility of company arms 
and clothing. 

Officers below the renk of brigadier general are entitled to 
one additional ration for every five years they may heve served. 

Double rations are allowed to commandants of separate posts, 
and to such other officers as are authorized by the army regu- 
lations to receive the allowances. 





Mr. G. said he was decidedly in favor of lopping 
off this item of expenditure as entirely useless; 
that, in looking over some documents this morn- 
ing in the committe-eroom, (and he bad not looked 
into this subject at all until then,) he wasstruck with 
the number of desertions in the army of the United 
States. He referred, he said, to the subject in 
passing merely, as ove which he thought required 
some attention, ifa reform in the laws and regu- 
lations of the army was intended. He did not pro- 

ose now a remedy; he suggested it for others. 
He did not himself know what was proper to be 
done; he was ready to take any step that was 

roper. He said the Government in this way, 
Lovevet: sustained often very heavy losses, when 
the pay or bounty*was received, and the soldier 
then deserted. It appeared that, in the years 1830, 
1831, 1832, the number of desertions was 4,119, or 
an average of 1,373 each year; and the estimated 
loss, from 1830 to 1836, by desertions alone, (he 
meant the loss in money,) was one hundred and 
two thonsand and eighty-seven dollars. 

Mr. G. said this fact was one which should be 
recollected when a comparison was instituted be- 
tween the merits of a standing army and the vol- 
wnteers and militia of the country, He was wil- 
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ling, he said, in al) timesof danger, torely ony 
They were ready at any time to rash to the sland 
ard of the country; disciplined or undisciplined 
they would do their duty. 

With these views—which were given with 
doubt on his part, as he confessed, as to the : 
priety of action in the form proposed—he Would 
only repeat that he was jealous of large standin, 
armies in time of peace, and therefore in fayor of 
reducing the number of our own. He hoped th 
militia and volunteers would never be called on 
to take the field; and he sincerely trusted, as the 
Florida war was now closed, that a portion Of the 


of mean 


itappe 
en mill 
rappropriatl 


army would be disbanded. Its existence (the war wo. of this yea 
in 1838 had been made the pretext for increasiy Ibeapplicad 
it. The cause no longer remained ; the litile Tam. eno 
nant only of Indians remaining there, and whieh oer be sai 


had cost us so much, had been reduced to so few 
that the whole army could not now find them, As years, 76 


. : ° ing the year, 
our foreign relations are by no means in sucha mnt ee of 


gli the es! 


condition as to make a large force necessary he why approp 
was in favor of reduction. He would rely on the prrent pe 
country, under any and all circumsiances, to maip. wok 
tain its character and to enforce its rights, v reasury i8 
The following 


REMARKS OF MR. MASON, 
OF OHIO. 
In the House of Ripresentatives, May 18, 1842—On the pj) 
making appropriations for the vaval service for [342 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of 


items of inc 


amber of thes 
or ISH, Was 















the Union, and having under consideration item No. | of the bill Increase 
making appropriations for the naval service for the year 1842, serease in the € 
in the following words, viz: mission, for } 

“For pay of commissioned, warrant, and petty officers, and 
seamen, $3,195,432 23;’" 

Which item Mr. Mertwetuer had moved to amend by sti jamber of the 
king out that sum, and inserting $2,335,000: Do. G 

r. MASON of Ohio said that it was always with unfeigned 
reluctance that he attempted to engage in the debates of that Increase 
body, and he felt particularly unwilling to intrude himself op perease of EX) 
* the notice of the committee at that time; but as the bill hai 
been reported from the Committee of Ways and Means, of ‘amber of the 
which he was a member, and as 1 proposed a considerable jy: “0 ( 
crease in the amouns of expenditures for this _branch of the pub. y 
lic service, beyond the estimates, or appropriations of former lucrease 
years, he felt constrained, by a sense of public duty, to express rease of €X] 
the sentiments he entertained in regard to the question of ip: 
creasing our naval establishment, as recommended by the Pres. 
ident and Secretary at the commencement of the present ses. ye estimated 
sion of Congress. In presenting a bill to the House which pro. cers and oth 
poses, in conformity with tne estimates submitted to Congress dons, for the 
by the Treasury Department, to increase the usual sum here 
tofore appropriated for the naval service, the Committee of ss 
Waysand Means, it may fairly be supposed, was, in some de- mount estim 
gree, influenced by the consideration that justice to a new Ad- 
ministration seemed to require that the measures of public poli- 
cy, which had been deliberately adopted and recommended by Increase 
the Executive to the consideration of Congress and the country, 
ought, whether that policy received the approbation of the ted am 
committee or not, to be submitted to the judgment of the House. re ant 
And it was upon this principle (Mr. M. said) that he had been — ards, 
in favor of reporting the bill to the House, notwithstanding it ar? 
proposed much larger appropriations than had been custom. 
arily granted for this branch of the public service. He did Nomber of th 
not therefore teel himself precluded, by the course he had who may be 
taken as a member of the committee, from questioning the poli- midshipme' 
cy of a large and sudden increase of our naval establishment; Nomber for | 
and especially when he considered it in reference to the ex- f 
hausted state of the Treasury, and the dilapidated condition of Incr 
our finances. Mr. M. thought it could scarcely be necessary Inereage in th 
for him to say that he had ever been a fast friend to the navy. 1942, under 
It had literally fought itself into favor, and, by a series of the Number ¢ 
most brilliant achievements, had won the confidence of the na- ; 
tion. He hoped never tosee its popularity decline, or its growth neluding m 
and efficiency impaired. And nothing, in his opinion, would perenne att 
be so likely to produce that result as the injudicious efforts of for 1842, is 
misguided friends to increase it beyond the admitted wants of Number req 
the country in time of peace. 

Shou!d the navy be rapidly increased to the extent of @ war , Inet 
establishment, the cost of maintaining it wou'd be felt asa bur- perease ini tI 
den; and whenever it becomes to be felt as a burden, it will, he of proviaic 
fearetl, be viewed as an object of jealousy; and public opialon Iwill be 
will then demand a reduction. large it 

On the contrary, a gradua! increase of this arm of our na ach of th 
tional defence, corresponding with the growth of the country (Mr. Fess 
and the increasing wants of trade and commerce, could nevet timates fo 
be seriously feltas a burden, and 1 would therefore contunus 
to be cherished as the pride and ornament of the nation Mr. 

M. said he was unwilling, without very cogent reasons, arising 
out of our foreign relations, to depart suddenly from a line 
policy that had received the sanction of the country and the 
approbation of a!! parties. 3 

Joa time of unexampled pecuniary distress, and with an eX AS 
hausted treasury, the Executive had commenced—whether wis" Ml had be 
ly or not, was a questionthat might safely be referred to the de- Navy Ce 
cision of the Country—the enlargement of our aval estab! il ated we 
ment; and had recommended the policy of prosecuting It nthe estir 
the naval force of the United States should be equal to one Biren, he be 
of that of Great Britain. 4 Treasu 

To illustrate the progress of increase, the following state fer amo 
ments have been compiled from official sources; which, = d by 
exempt from error in every particular, will, it is believed, Q 
found to approximate very nearly to the truth: propo 
Amount of estimates for the general service of the ded. 

navy for the year 1842, exclusive of-the sum re- Mr. M. 

quired for the marine corps, and in addition to bal- vyoR pease in tl 

ances of former appropriations - + $8,213, bhe b 
Amount estimated for the marine corps _ f ommitte 
Balance of former appropriatione remaining on hand d passed 

the Ist January, 1842, and applicable to the service € conatri 

ofthat year - - : - 2,966,504 = 
——— 
Making an aggregate of available means proposed 1,681,174 
for the nayal service of 1842 of : + 11,4, 










ay, 1842. 
gfrn ConG----2p Sess, 


jng statements show the amount of esti- 
: for the general service of the navy for the 
jgf1, exclusive of the sum required for the 
ye corps, and in addition to balances of former 
iations on hand applicable to the service 


oF it 








r, viz: bs = 6,025,000 
iio ccimated for the marine corps . "420,339 
: od balance in the treasury on the Ist Janua- 
oom ; . - 265.280 
d _ 66,280 
8 $5,710,619 
of means proposed for the year 1842 over 


ial : - $5,970,555 
nt Heore it appears from these statements that the sum of more 
















ie »sleren millions and a half, cluding the amount of for- 
ie appropriations remaining unexpended at the commence- 

-of this year, has been asked for, and which, if granted, 
y ibeapplicable to the service during the year 1842—a sum 


8 ye than twice the amount of that required for or applicable 
the service of the year 1841. : ; 

jt may be said, and has been said during this debate, that, 
hough the estimates for this year greatly exceed those of 
years, yet the amount ask. d for will not be expended 
the year; and that a large balance will remain on hand 
iheclose of the year, and be available for the service of 1843. 
x why appropriaie large sums of money not wanted for the 
pyrrent public service, and which it is not intended to expend if 
ved? It would be difficult to vindicate such a course against 
charge of extravagance at any time, and especially when 
+» treasury is known to be exhaus(e]. : 

The following statements will extuvit more in detail some of 
be items of increase, according to the plan of the Secretary: 


Vessels in commission, 








il) Mai omber of these for the service of 1342, is - 53 
or Sl, Was ° : : 34 
of a 
ill —_ : ; ° 6 "8 oa . 19 
9 crease in the estimates of pay for vessels in com- es 
, aenee, for 1842, over 1541, 1s : - $608,933 
id Receiving Vessels, 
‘umber of these for 1842, is . . 8 
>. do. ~—«1S4L, was ; ; 5 
pf en 
Increase - . . : 3 
; serease of expense estimated at . - $62,830 
a! Recruiting Stations. 
of 812, i . . 12 
ber of these for 1842, is 
: “Do. do. 1841, was . . 5 
* lucrease  - - . : 7 
" iat expense for 1842, estimated a - $46,850 
. Navy Yards and Stations. 
ye estimated amount of increase in the pay of offi- 
De cers and others connected with navy yards and sta- 
aa dons, for the year 1842, over 1841, is - - $12,244 
t Improvements of Navy Yards. 
: untestimated for the year 1842, is - + $504,495 
: do. IStl, was ~ 234,000 
: Increase for 1842 - : - 270,425 
f Hospitals. 
; mated amount of increase of sums required for 
F repairs and improvements of the hospitals, at 2 
, navy-yards, for the year 1842 over 1841, is - 9427 
\ Officers waiting orders. 
d Number of these for 1842, including 39 midshipmen 
d who may be arranged, after examination, as passed 
4 midshipmen - <li Sa lg . 269 
p Nomber for 1841, including 30 midshipmen as above 220 
f Increase for 1842 - -. ; 49 
y Inereage in the amount of expenditures, estimated for a 
. 1842, under this head, is - . - $33,543 
; Number of persons in vessels in commission, 
n Including marines embarked in such vessels, and 
d persons attached to receiving vessels, &c., required 
f for 1MQis : : : 12,248 
{ Number required for 1841 was : - 9,125 
r Increase for 1842 - - Lt 3,123 
. ncrease in the amount of expenditures for the article 9 
J of provisions, estimated for 1842, over IS41,is - $227,979 
: Iwill be seen from the tabular statements submitted, that a 
large increase is contemplated in the expenditures for this 
: ch of the public service. ; a 
(Mr. FesseNpEN here rose and inquired of Mr. M. if the 
; iimates for the naval service of 1841 had not been greatly re- 
P uced by the Board of Navy Commissioners, in consequence of 
; iructions given fur that purpose; and whether these reduce 
: timates were not again reduced by Mr. Woodbury, the the 


Mecretary of the Treasury, and with a knowledge at the time 
: ae sum than he proposed was demanded by the exi- 
es of the public service?] 


R Mr. Mason said it was certainly true that the estimates for 
il had been greatly reduced below the sum which the Board 
; Navy Commissioners at first asked for, and which they rep- 
‘ ited Was required by the public interest; and this reduction 
f the estimates was made (Mr. M. said)in obedience to orders 

firen, he believed, either by the President or the Secretary of 
Treasury. Had the publi interest alone been consulted, a 
‘ get amount would, in the opinion of Mr. M., have been pro- 
6 med by the Executive of that day; for it is very evident that 










of the service required a larger expenditure than was 
proposed, but not, by any means, as large as the sum now 


Mr, M. proceeded to say, that, in addition to the great in- 





ase in the expenditures proposed for the naval service, to 

3 hhe had already retorsed, it must not be forgotten that the 
nittee on Naval Affairs had reported bills (one of which 

passed the House) proposing to appropriate large sums for 

4 ¢ construction of an iron steamer, and other objects connected 


h the enlargement of our naval establishment, and which 
* not included in the statements he had submitted. He ap- 
14 d that the aggregate amount of all the sums of money 


————-—, 


Bill—Mr. Mason. 


heretofore appropriated, and now asked for by the Secretary 
and committees of the House for the naval service, would fail 
but little, if any, below twelve millions of dollars. 

Was there no danger (hat such an augmentation, in time of 
prefound peace, would produce a reaction in the public mind 
that might ultimately prove highly injurious to this branch of 
the service? Mr. M. would cheerfully vote all appropriations 
that were required to maintain the navy in a state of efficiency, 
and make it acdequa e to the protection of our Commerce in 
every sea. But while he was willing w vote the muney that 
Was necessaty for the protection of our cilizens engaged in 
foreign comimerce, and for the defence of the Atlantic sea 
board, he could not forget that the commerce of the Weatern 
country had been shamefully neglecied by this Government, 
and that no appropriations for several years past had been 
made for internal improvements of any kind. ‘The trade of 
the West had sustained immense losses for the want of small 
annual appropriations to remove obstructions in our rivera, 
and improve the harbors on the lakes. He rejoiced that a 
voice Would soon come up from the mighty Wes! tat would be 
heard and respected in that hall, when it demanded a participa- 
tion in the benefits conferred by the Genera! Government. But 
he would not digress further from the immediate quesiion be- 
fore the committee. That question involved the policy of pro- 
ceeding at once to make large additions tu our naval establish- 
ment. 

Was there any thinginthe aspect of our affairs at home or 
abroad that gave warning of the approach of war from any 
quarter? [t was the easiest thing in the world to create a war 
panic. He had witnessed the rise, progress, and termination 
of so many such panics since he bad been a member of that 
body, that he had ceased to be agitated by the alarms, felt or 
feigned, on such occasions by o.hers. The potats in contro- 
versy between this Government and foreign powers were, he 
was happy to believe, in a train of amicable adjusiment; and, 
he supposed, there was now no just ground toapprehenda hos- 
tile collision with any foreign nation. But it would be recol- 
lected that Congress had, by recent legislation, authorized the 
building of two war steainers and other vessels to be employed 
as a home squadron for the protection of our own coast. 
Whether the Legislature had acted wisely or not, in thus con- 
senting to enlarge the basis of our naval establishmeat at this 
particular juncture, he world not stop to inquire; for he pre- 
sumed that Congress intended to grant the supplies required 
to complete what had been commenced by its own authority. 

Still, he thought it was not in the contemplation of Congress— 
as certainly he had never entertained the idea himself—that a 
rapid increaseof the navy was to be prosecuted till it should 
reach the limit suggested by the Secretary; namely, one half the 
size Of the greaiest naval power in Europe. He would attaia 
that limit, if it wasever to be reached, by a gradual, not by a 
hot-house process. Let it grow with the growth and strengthen 
with the strength of the country, of which it was the pride and 
ornament. He regarded the navy as the salient power in our 
military establishment. It would never want the consideration 
and encouragement due to tie right arm of our national de- 
fence. 

In regard to the particular item of the bill then under con 
sideration, Mr. M. said the Committee of Ways and Means had 
thought there was a practical difficuffy inthe way of their vec- 
ommending ary reduction, arising out of the fact that the 
money was required, as the commiitee understood, for the pay- 
mentof officers and men then in the employment of the Govy- 
ernment. If the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Meaitweruer} should prevail, this item would be 
reduced by the amount of more than eight hundred thousand 
dollars. Could this be done without injury to the public ser- 
vice and injustice tothose who had accepted employments un- 
der the Government? 

Mr. Mason here yielded the floor for explanation to Mr. 
MERIWETHER, who said that the grounds on which he had 
offered his amendment were these: The increase proposed in 
this item over the amount appropriated for the same service 
in 1841 was $369,000. The cause assigned for it was, chiefly, 
that it was required for the support of the home squadron. 
Now, the fund forthe home squadron had been provided by 
Congress in the act of the 4th August, 1811, and was still en 
hand. The Secretary of the Navy, in his report of May 8, 
1812, stated that, during IS81l, there had been expenled but 
$46,000 out of the $789,000 appropriated for this purpose, and 
that the outstanding appropriation on the Ist January, 1842, 
was $742,510. Ifthey added to this $221,000 the balance of 
appropriations on hand, the item for pay and subsistence would 
be greater than the sum he proposed to strike out. 

Mr. Mason rep'ied that the amount heretofore appropriated 
for the home squadron hal (and, as be thought, very properly) 
been merged im the .estumates of the Secretary for the service 
of 1842 

Mr. Mertwetner said that it was to this merging that he 
objected. It had been stated that, by reducing this appropria- 
tion, we withheld payment for the services of officers and men 
now in the service. A greater mistake never did exist—it was 
only a refusal to appropriate twice for the same object in the 
same year. The Secretary of the Navy h ad on hand ist Jan- 
uary, 1842, the funds for the support and maintenance of what 
is called the home squadron; and yet he asked Congress to 
appropriate the same money over again. This was what he 
objected to, and it was to provide a remedy for this that he had 
made the motion. 

Mr. Mason continued. Suppose the Secretary of the Navy, 
instead of keeping a separate account with the home squadron, 
had, for greater ease and simplicity in keeping the accounts in 
his department, included the home squadron im his estimates 
for the general service of the year, and had, at the same time, 
accounted fully and fairly (as tn fact he had done) for the bal- 
ances of former appropriations for the home squadron re- 
maining unexpended on the Ist of January last:-;what wrong, 
Mr. M. would ask, had been done by such a course? None, 
that Mr. M. could perceive. Ele would do Mr. Upshur the jus- 
tice to say that, in his annual repor: to Congress, and in his sub- 
sequent communications to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
there was no want of perspicuity or of completeness in his 
statements respecting the condition of the service confided to 
his charge. ; 

The question returned—what were we to do with those now ac- 
tually engaged in the public service? Was it desirable, if it 
could be lawfully done, to dismiss them at once frora aii further 
employment? ziti% 

Mr. Apams (Mr. Mason yielding the floor for explanation) 
said that this item No. 1, from which the gentleman from 
Georgia now proposed to make a reduction, was for the simple 
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article of pay fer the officers and seamen. The appropriation 
made at the extra session for the home squadron included, he 
prestimed, all charges and expenses required to put in com- 
mission, officer, and man thai squadron, Now, was the gen- 
tleman from Georgia correct, and did he proceed on informa- 
tion derived from documents, when he assumed that the ad- 
dition made to this item of eight or nine hundred thousand dol- 
lars was for the home squadron?’ Had the Aome squadron 
been the cause of all the additional amount now asked for un- 
der the head of pay of officers and seamen? Had there been 
no increase of officers aad seamen, independent of the home 
squadron? The gentleman trom Georgia. be presumed, did 
not mean tO intimate that the Secretary of the Navy had sent 
In estimates surreptitiously, or claudestinely, to get a double 
appropriation; and was it not equally absurd to suppose that 
the Secretary had made a mistake, and formed bis estimates 
without reference to the appropriations heretofore made? It 
seemed to Mr. A. tob@@ most extraor inary position, that this 
increase, simply in the article of pay, was owing to the home 
squadron, for which provision had been before made. 

Mr. Sprica here referred toa document in explanation of 
this subject ; but what he said was not heard at the reporter’s 
desk. 

Mr. Mason continued He did not perceive that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams] and himself helt differ- 
ent opinions iu relation to the pointin dispute between him 
and the gentleman from Georgia, | Mr. Meriwrerusr ]} The 
error, as it appeared to Mr. M., into which | 


i hie trend from 
Georgia had fatlen, consisted in his supposing that the Bec. 
retary, in submitting his es 


mates for the service of the navy, 
had kept out of view the balances of appropriations that were 
on hand the Istof January, 1842, and had, consequently, es. 
timated for the same amount he would have done if ; 
balances existed. 









no such 
Whereas the Secretary expressly states that 
“the sum of $8,213,287 23 is in addition to any balance that 
might remain in the treasury on the Ist of January, 1842;” 
nd the amount of that balance is given at page 49 ‘of House 
document No. 19of this session of Congress. The Secretary, 
theretore, c suld not he justly charged with an attempt atcon- 
cealment. ‘There wasa large increase; but Mr. M. had dis. 
covered no intention onthe part of the Secretary to disguise the 
fact. On the contrary, it had been frankly avowed; and argu- 
ments employed, whether successfully or not, to justify it. 

Mc. Tripterr (Mr. Mason yielding the floor for explana. 
tion) said that, of the appropriation ef $750 000 ‘or the home 
squadron, the amount expended up tothe Ist of January last 
was stated by the Secretary of the Treasury to be 250, 000, 
leaving an unexpended balance of $500,000. “The iiein in the 
bill was $3,195,000, Did the balance of $500,000 constitute a 
partof this item or nor? 

Mr. Mason resumed and said, whether the balance of former 
appropiiations had been correctly stated by the gentlemen from 
Kentucky (Mr. Tripiert) to be $500,000, he was not thea pre- 
pared to state; but, whatever the precise amount of that balance 
was, he would repeat what he had already stated—that at form. 
ed no part of the item of $3,195,000 

The Committee of Ways and Means had proposed a reduc- 
tion In *other items of the bill, amounting to$1 200000. This 
amount of reduction could be made without detriment to the 
public service; and it would, at the same time, sufficiently indi- 
cate disapprobation of the policy which had been recommend. 
ed, of appropriating extraordinary sums for the immediate in- 
Crease of our naval establishment. 

Ile should be wiiltng, in cousideration ef a'l the circum. 
stances, to vote fur the amount proposed by the Committee of 
Ways and Means. At the same ume, he was reluctant to separ- 
ate from those who desired to reduce the expenditures of the 
Goverament, and who thought that a reduction in this branch 
of the public service could be made without injury to the best 
Interests of the country. 

Tee gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Sprics] had gone out of 
his way, in the speech he made this morning, to arraign the 
Committee of Ways and Means for having delayéd so long to 
report a revenue bill tothe House. It was, doubtless, known 
to that gentleman that the report from the Treasury Department, 
called ior by the Committee of Ways and Means last February, 
had been laid before the House and referred to the committee 
but a few days ago The task of preparing a bill combming 
provisions adapted both to revenue and protection was not as 
easily executed as the gentleman seemed to imagine. That 
committee held two sessions of from four to six hoursevery 
day, besides attending the regular sessions of the House, They 
labored more than any slave in the District, But it waa not 
his intention to defend the committee against the charges pre- 
ferred by the gentleman from Kentucky; for, although it was 
the privilege of that gentleman, if he thought proper, to accuse 
the committee with a neglectof iis public duties, yetit wasa 
satisfaction to Mr. M. to know that there had been nothing in 
its conduct to justify the accusation. 

The gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Mauiony,] in his speech 
of yesterday, defended the Secretary of the Navy, and boldly 
advocated the policy of making large appropriations for the 
increase of the navy. This was all well enough, if he believed 
such a policy to be the best for the country. But he took oc- 
casion, in the course of his remarks, to deal a backhanded blow 
at the tariff policy, and to denounce it as having been the cause 
of ruin and barrenness to the district of country in which he re- 
sided. Now, Mr. M. did not mean to discuss the tariff question; 
he would only inquire of the gentleman from Virginia how, 
and from what source, he expected to obtain the money that 
would be required to matntain such a magnificent naval estab- 
lishment as he had advocated?) Would he resort to direct taxa- 
tion; or to a well-adjusted system of duties on foreign importa- 
tions, calledatanfil? * 

Mr. Mationy. Repeal the Jand distribution law. 

Mr. Mason said he expected that rep Well, then, sup- 
pose that law repealed; and how mucli money would be brought 
into the treasury from the sales of the public lands? Why, 
the receipts from that source this year would amount to about 
one million of dollars! And yet the gentleman advocates a pol- 
icy that demands an expenditure for this year,as Mr. M. had 
already shown, of more than eleven and a half millions of dol- 
jars, and which, if persisted in, would, in a few years more, re- 
quire an annual expenditure of at least thirty millions. The 
gentleman from Virginia would see he musi find other resour- 
ces, orgive up his navy. Besides, suppose the law of distribu. 
tion should not be repealed?—as it never would be, with his con- 
ae Ma uory replied that he believed it was the intention of 
the gentleman from Ohio and his friends to fix a tariff on the 
counuy, at any rate, whether the appropriations for the navy 
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were large or small; and he was for expending the money in a 
way which he thought would best promote the public interest. 

Mr. Mason said it was his own intention, and he hoped it 
was that of his friends, to raise as much money by the imposi- 
tion of duties on foreign imports as would be sufficient to pay 
the public debt, and supply the wants of an economical admin- 
istration of the Government. Would the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia do as much?—or, rather, was it his purpose to do less? 
Did the gentleman mean to avow the principle that he wouid 
vote for schemes ot extravagant expenditure, and at the same 
time oppose the raising money sufficient to meet the necessities 
he had himee}f created? If Mr. M. and his friendg wiil take 
the responsibility of providing the funds, then th® gentleman 
from Virginia will not scruple to receive them, if he can have 
the privilege of selecting the objects on which they shall be ex- 

ended. Was not sucha principle wholly indelensitie? Mr. 

. was willing to submit the question @ the judgment of the 
committee. 

Mr. M. said he would, in conclusion, lay before the commit- 
tee two tabular statements, the first of which would show how 
the patronage of the Government had been exercised, so far as 
this branch of the pub‘ic service was concerned, in the distribu- 
tion of the officers of the navy amongst the several! States of the 
Union. And the second would show what number each State 
and Territory ts entitled to, according to federal representative 
numbers, as ascertained by the Jast census. 


TABLE A.— Distribution of nary officers. 
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Appropriation Bill—Mr. Proffit. 
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SPEECH OF MR. PROFFIT, 
OF INDIANA, 
In the House of Representatives, April, 1842— 
On the appropriation for light-house repairs. 


The general appropriation bill being under consideration, in 
Commitee of the Whole— 


Mr. PROFFIT moved to strike out that clause which appro- 
priated one hundred and twenty five thousand three hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars for repairs of light-houses during the 
current year; and addressed the committee, in substance, as fo}- 
low’: 

Mr. CuairnMan: The motion which I have made affurds me 
an opportunity of examining the lizht-house system of the 
United States, and of expressing my views of its mismanage- 
ment, and of its defective organization. It gives me, also, an 
opportunity to redeem a pledge which, in common with every 
member of this committee, I made to the people, to reform any 
abuses which may exist in the various departments of the Gov. 
ernment; and, by the application of judicious remedies, to 
correct those abuses, and thereby economize the public expen- 
ditures. 

Lam not unmindful of the misconstructions which may, and 
doubtless will, be put upon my motives. Ishail, in all proba- 
bility, be accused of entertaining feelings inimical to the light- 
house establishment. Ihave no design hostile to it; andI now 
assure the committee that my object is to benefit the system— 
to render i more efficient—to place it upon a firm and unassail- 
able basis; and, by a proper supervision, to make it what it 
ought to be—the pride of the nation. 

Although, sir, I stand upon this floor asa Western Repre- 
sentative, bound, by every feeling of honor, to protect the irter- 
ests of that section of country, sull I feel, also, that | am a Rep- 
resentative of the Republic; and that my duty, as such, is to 
aid in the promotion of commerce, of navigation, and of all 
and every interest connected with the national welfare and char- 
acter. I have no sectional bias—no narrow and contracted 
views or local prejudices. I have, upon all proper occasions, 
voted liberal appropriations for light-houses, fortifications, har- 
bors, breakwaters, custom-houses, &c. I feel a deep interest in 
the navy, and every thing having a tendency to promote its use- 
fulness, its glory, and the comfort, honor, and happiness of those 
attached to it by professional ties. 

lam well aware of the absolute necessity of numerous light- 
houses on a coast so extensive and so dangerous as ours, for I 
have had some experience in maritime affairs. 1 know the 
dangers, the hardships, eens, the sufferings. which the 
mariner encounters and endures, and how joyous a thing it is 
for his worn and watching eye to catch, amid the darkness of 
the night, the welcome beacon blaze, warning him of danger, 
or lighting him to repose. 

But, entertaining these feelings, [nevertheless have deemed it 
my duty tofinvestigate this branch of the public service; and I 
regret to say that I have found it obnoxious to many charges of 
waste, inefficiency, and mismanagement; and, at present, in 
any thing but acreditable position, notwithstanding the vast 
amount which has been appropriated toit. By reference to the 
documents upon file, and examining the books of the Treasury 
Department, I find that upwards of seven millions have been 
expended on the licht-house system, since the year 1812 to 1840. 
From the year 1820 to the present time, the system has been un- 
der the control of the present Fifth Auditor, who, since his ac- 
cession to office, has expended more thau six and a half millions 
of doliara, and has established one hundred and eighty-three 
light-houses, thirty floating lights, besides numerous beacons 
and buoys, as will appear by his catalogue of lights; and he as- 
seris that he has “kept them ina condition ot which he feels 
proud.” (Sen. Doc. 138, 25th Cong., p. 34.) I shall presently 
give to the committee a list of light-houses, &c., that have tum- 

led down, many of them immediately after their erection, for 
Want of suitable foundations to bear their weight, or protect 
them from the inroads of the sea; also, a list of those which 
have required breakwaters and piers, in consequence of no gur- 
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vey being made of their sites previous to their = 
therefore, no provision being made to guard against ee gome 0 
sult. The lists are incomplete, not being able to gives. gire“omnit 
statement from any printed documents, and from the im, herd an ag 
bility of examining minutely the books of the Deparimen;, weve I 
By the bill now before us; we propose to appropriate 945 ; 
822.10 the light-house system. This sum does not include Catterhu 
appropriations for new works, but merely to support # as 
temasitis. The item now under discussion is $125 357 for jout 
pairs alone; but, by a minute examination, it will be found = ben th 
at least $70,000 is included under other clauses, making «” inole badiz 
sum of $195,357 for repairs this year. ng tt practised i 
This large amount, under the present organization of forcib 
light-house service, is exclusively controlled by the Fifth ays joih ignore 
tor. Hecan expend it where he pleases. He can apply it a 
any part of the coast—to Massachusetts, to New Yor ok house 10 €3 
Chesapeake, or to Florida. Every thing is at his discretio jadians, di 
and under his exclusive supervision. . solid, Were 
If to the sum of $459,822, appropriated by this bill, we about one 
the annual expenses of the Fifth Auditor's office, the duties y id wall | 
which are almost entirely monopolized by the light-houge », To give 
tem, and also the amount charged by collectors of customs al ed, I will 
superintendents, &c., together with several salaries conceal pouse, ade 
among “revenue” expenditures, we shall have a total, in rous ing: 
numbers, of halfa million of dollars for the bare main; “| have 
of our light-house system as it is. of the 
If the system is 59 perfect as it is asserted to be by the Figg paper 
Auditor, (Doc. 138, Sen., 25th Cong. 2d Sese.,) how come it ane and: 
that so large an amountis annually required for repairs) The . re plac 
reason is, sir, that the light-houses, as originally constryey oe th, an 
are so entirely unfit to withstand the elements, and erected Upon ick was 


plans so entirely at variance with all scientific skill, that ip. b 
quires a vast amount annually to keep them in any thing like if 
habitable order. house: 

And this is mot the first time that the matte been brovghy “phe I 
to the attention of Congress. The want ofall order and regu: 












‘ 
latity and responsibility was more manifest ina report in 1838, wnt 
which for a short time engaged public attention, but was yi), terns bel 
mately forgotten or overlooked, no person being willing to ¢. our light 
counter the labor of probing the system effectually, or of com, rocks ha 
bating the opposition which an investigation of such a subje each lan 
will always incur. z che sam 

The report of the United States naval officers appointed io ¢y. The | 
amine our light-houses in 1838, although containing much ig, the Fiftt 
formation that should have at once condemned the present aj. reat da 
ministration of the light-house department as not only danger it R.2 
ous toour commerce, but as guilty, of the most wastetul er this rer 
travagance, has passed to obli¥ion among other public docy. notice { 
ments of more questionable value. (See Doc. 24, H.R., Sh would 
Cong. 3d Sess ) cate te 

A tew extracts will show that either our light-houses are of sent to 
no value, and the expenditure ef half a million per annum of sea-wal 
little moment, or that the unanimous verdict of the gentlemen mate tt 
from whom the report emanated was considered unworthy 0 on higt 
notice. ical 0 

Lieut. Manning reports out of order 7 establishments. Caimi 

Lieut. Carpender do do 29 do. less se 

Lieut. Bache do do 23 do, about$ 

Lieut. Porter do do 34 do. perhay 

Lieut. Hollins do do ll do. In li 

Lieut. Homans do do 6 do. nectict 

Capt. Rosseau do do 4 do, no prc 

Tg * —- 

Half of all the light-houses, &c. of the United States found = ot 
bein a state of dilapidation and decay, or kept in such bad con. endan 
dition as to be of little or no service to navigation ! ; erect 

Lieut. Manningsays: “Eight out of nine keepers complained This: 
of their oil being thick and burning badly. The collectors the fo 
whose duty it is to visit the lights, can perform but one visita enclo 
year, and consequently the lights are much neglected for want coat ¢ 
of strict observation. In two different places on the coax $12.0 
(Maine) there are nine lights to be seen at one time, which mus years 
confuse the navigators. In many other places there are five or at fir 
six, and sometimes seven lights in sight.’ ; He 

Lieut. Carpender says: “The present mode of managing is tion 
by contract. The oi!, lamps, &c. are supplied and repaireda! struc 
a stipulated sum annually foreach lamp. Of course, in pro the | 
portion as the contract is profitable, will be the desire of the If th 
contractors to have the lamps multiplied.”? ‘All works in thid it in 
department have been executed by contract; some account has thus 
been given of those recently done, and the constant repairs oe 0 
cessary to others show that either skill or fidelity was equally om 
wanting.” “Therefore it would be better to have architects ot Led 
engineers belonging to this department, whose repulais that 
would ensure the public against fraud and ignorance.” “Ont 183 
thing is certain, there are now eighty lamps burning in thisd® bor 
trict to no useful purpose.” af Lor 

Lieutenant Bache reports against the lamps and reflectors 18 
nearly every light-house he visited, with the addition of ere 
reasons as must convince every scientific man that our sysem 1 
of light-house illumination is one of the most arrant imposilew con 
ever foisted upon the public. The remarks of Lieut F twe 
upon the manner in which our light-house adrninistration ple 
conducted, and the remedies for such a growing evil, are ¥or 1 

the attention of every one feeling any interest inthis im no 
ices subject. (See page 72, Executive Doc. 24, U1. oes - ] 
Congrees, 3d Sess.) Lieutenant Porter gives a most woll be ay 
count of the condition of the light-houses in the Chesapeake au 


Delaware bays, as also of the floating lights in those waters. 

How these startling factsshould have been so effectually 2 
ered, and the system with ail its evalsstill permitted toconins 
isa little remarkable; but an examination into the — 
will prove thatthe report was @ severe ee, and has cos 
country an ae outlay for “repairs and improvemedis 
as they are st . 

In 1399 ths tiaho-haene on “Whale’s Back Rock,” off he 
bor of Portsmouth, (N. H.) was erected at a cost 0! & 
The tower is of stone, and inhabited by the keeper. 
it became necessaty to case the stone tower with wood, We 
quence of the scandalous manner in which the origin ‘ 
lor erected his work, and to prevent the keeper from 
drowned out by the sea washing through all the crevices. 
wood job cost $6,150, which, with previous ied its 
to $810, upon a structure not yet two years old, swel 
tal cost to $19,960. This, sir, is one specimen. ee = 
this work from the contractor? Who paid him for i 
is the responsibility? A stone xbuilding cased with wood Het 
expense of six thousand dollars in lessthaa two years. 
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: other instances of bad ement, I will mform 
grememittee that the Fifth Auditor has for the last few years 
» an appropriation, of $75,000 to rebuild this abortion at 

k Rock. 
7 ee Carpender states in his report thatthe light- house 

Catterhunk island was originally built of stone, but so badly 
a as to require twice to be encased in brick, to render it 
iapervious to the weather. 

hen the ee at Cape Florida was burnt by the Sem- 
inole Indians in 1835, itled to adiscovery of the gross fraud 

tised in the manner of erecting that structure, giving ano- 
S forcible instance of the folly of employing men who are 
poth ignorant and irresponsible, to supervise the work of con- 
inctors. Tae collectorof Key West, who visited thie light- 
poase o examine the exteatof injury it had sustained from the 
indians, discovered that the walls of the tower, instea? of being 
slid, were hollow from the base upwards; by which fraud 
about one-half of the bricks and materials requisite to erect a 

id wall was thus saved to the benefit of the contractor. 
fo give another instance how oar light-houses are construct- 
ed, I will read an extract from a letter of the keeper of a light- 
house, addressed toa gentleman who had repaired the build- 


ing: 

«| have this day dug down to ascertain how deep the founda- 
tion ofthe tower is. I find it to be five courses of brick below 
the surface of the earth. Iam ready to appear before a magis- 
trate and give oath that in the brick-work removed by you there 
were places filled up with sand, three feet long and one foot in 
depth, and other places not filled up atall. After one course of 
brick was removed from the tower, the others could be removed 


al ire by hand, there being no strength to the mortar.” 

Ing lik Here is anuther instance, also from the keeper of a light- 
house: 

broughy “The lights here are in the very worst place they could have 


7 eeu been placed, being very near the edge of the bank, se that the 
SS out-windsare blowing the sand and dirt on the glass, (the lan- 


ras ul, terns being but fifteen feet above the ground,) so as to render 
y tO en. our lights many times of but little use; and, besides the gravel, 
f com, rocks have injured the glassso much that we had to new glaze 
Subject each lantern last season on the eastern side, and shall have to do 
the same this season.” 

d toe. The light-house at Stonington, Connecticut, was reported to 
ich tas the Fifth Auditor, by Lieutenant Bache, in 1838, as being in 
ent ad reat danger from the inroads of the sea,(see page 45, Doc. 21, 

ger il. R. 2th Congress, 3d session,) but no notice was taken of 
ful ex this report. Hewever, in the early part of 1840 he received 
¢ ory. notice from the collector at New London that the light-house 
) Se would inevitably tumble dowa unless some steps were at 
ma once taken for its preservation. Accordingly, a person was 


sent to examine the site, who reported in favor of acompact 
seawall to enclose the tewer and keeper’s house; the esti- 
Uemen mate therefor being 3,000 dollars. Also, a plan for rebuilding 
ou higher ground. The Fifth Auditor, being somewhat skep- 
tical on the subject of sea walls—suv many of that large family 
claiming his paternity having been swept away by the relent- 
less seas—determined to rebuild; which was done at acost of 
about $6,000, and the entire loss of the old establishment, worth 
perhaps, $1,500 more. 

In 1838-’39, the light-house at Saybrook, mouth of the Con- 

necticut river, was rebuilt by order of the Fifth Auditor; and 
no provision being made ia the contract for suitable founda- 
ons, or to protect the base from the combined attacks of the 
swell of the sound on one side, and the freshets of the river on 
the other, it became, a few months after completion, so much 
endangered, that the collector at New London was authorized to 
erect @ sea-wall, to save the tower from certain destruction. 
This sea-wall was accordingly erected, at a cost of $3,000; and 
the following year it became necessary to save the sea-wall, by 
enclosing it with a wooden pier, ata cost of $2,600. Add the 
cost of the tower, viz: $6,431, and we have an aggregate of 
$12,031, expended upon a single tower, which, in a few short 
yeas, wil require to be rebuilt, from having been badly done 
a ‘ 
_ Here is a light-house originally erected without any protec- 
tion from the sea; then a sea-wall is built, to save it from de- 
struction; and then the next year a wooden pier built, to save 
the stone wall. It appears, sir, that wood is the last resort. 
If the present system is to continue, had we not better adopt 
it in the first instance? for itappears that stone has at last to be 
thus protected. 

Of beagons erected on the “economical sys:em” we have 
some interesting specimens. The beacon on Bowditch’s 
Ledge,in Salem harbor, was, along with every other beacon in 
that harbor, save one, swept away in a gale, and replaced in 
1839, at a cost of $4,959. Bowbill beacon, in Manchester har- 
bor, cost also $3,247. The beacon off Black Rock harbor, in 
Long Island sound, had cost for thrice erecting it, up to the year 
— = sum of $21,000, in ten years froin its first being 
The sum of $25,499 is called for this year, to replace bea- 
she cons and buoys that have been swept away during the last 
1." twelve months, in consequence of the erroneous methods em: 
< ployed in their establishment. 
ad Another instance of economy and good management, as it is 
sch how called! 

2 In 1838 the sum of $25,000 was appropriated to erect a beacon 
wi dpon the Romer Shoal, in New York bay, with a saving clause 
authorizing the Fifth Auditor to employ a competent engineer 

xh in the construction of said beacon. 
, The Fifth Auditor called upon one who appears to be a favor- 
oe ite contractor (Mr. Winslow Lewis) to furnish a plan and esti- 
mate, and finally agreed with this contractor that he should erect 
beacon at a price net exceeding the Serene The 
contractor accordingly erected the beacon, placing it two miles 
distant from the intended site, on a spot where he could work 
without Ly exposed to the violent swell of the sea, and 
Charged the Fifth Auditor $24,580 for the work, advising him 
at the same time to throw 1,500 tons more stone round tte base, 
otherwise it might tumble down, and offering to furnish the 
same for $2,400; which offer was accepted. Eleven m: nthe af- 
terwards an additional Saeety of stone was required to te 
thrown about'the base, which the same executed for the 
of $2,100—making an aggregate of $29,080 received by this 
contractor for this work; the cost of all the materials used, as I 
&m informed, not exceeding $3,000. The collector’s commis- 
sions of cent, added, make the whole cost of the Romer 
beacon . Here is the sum of neatly $30,000 literally 
bs own away; for, instead of being placed at the southeast point 
the shoal, where there is but five feet of water, it now stands 
West end of the shoal, in eleven feet watcr at low 
tide, and, as before stated, about two miles from the 
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site. This is engineering according to the science of the pres- 
ent system. 

Twenty-four reflectors, of the most perfect description, are 
required to illuminate the entire circle of the horizon, or 360 
degrees. Let us see how the Fifth Auditor arranges his lamps 
and reflectors. On Cape Cod, for example, we have at Mona 
moy a light with but eight lampsand reflectors. This light has 
a range of nearly the whole circle of the horizon, is passed year- 
ly by upwards of 10 000 vessels, and should, by the rule above 
stated, have at least twenty lamps and reflectors; while at Wel- 
fleet, inside Cape Cod, in a close harbor, frequented by a few 
tisherfnen, and frozen up during the winter, also with a sufti- 
cient light-house atthe mouth of the harbor, there is a light 
with eleven lamps burning al! the year round. At Edgartown 
there are three out of ten lamps shedding their light over the 
land; the same at Ned’s Point, where there are eleven lamps in 
a close harbor, and three lamps illuminating the neighboring 
woods. At Truro, when the alterations were made in that 
light-house, it was found thatone reflector had stood for seven 
years facing the copper door of the lantern, and of course its 
lights totally Jost; and the same fact was noticed at Province- 
town. At Princess Bay, an obscure light-house on Staten is 
land, there were found last summer eighteer. lamps burning, 
(within three of the number in Sandy Hook light,)and the same 
number as in the great coast lights of Cape Henlopen, Fire Is- 
land inlet, anda dazen others. or is this ridiculous arrange- 
ment and impreper proportionment of lamps confined to any 
particular locality; it pervades the whole establishment, and 
proves conclusively that the Fifth Auditor has been governed, 
in this branch of his duties, by the opinions of interested con- 
tractors, who, being paid per lamp for supplies, are disposed 
to multiply them at every opportunity, 

In every other part of the world, the number of lights is in 
proportion to the necessity. In France, they are divided into 
four orders. The great coast lights are of the first magnitude; 
the bay and harbor lights of the second; the beacon and tide 
lights of the third; and the river lights of the fourth magnitude; 
and each particular class of lights is uniform. But, under our 
system, this arrangement is almost reversed. The great coast 
lights have, in many instances, no more lamps than the inner 
light-houses and obscure harbor lights. In the instance I have 
just given, the inland light at Princess Bay has only three lamps 
less than the great Sandy Hook light; and yet we are informed 
that the system is perfect. 

The lenticular apparatus of M. Fresnel, purchased in France 
by Capt, M. C. Perry, by authority of Congress, for the sum of 
$12,600, was imported to this country, and erected at the high- 
lands of Neversink, during the winter of 1840-41]. The cost of 
erection, including the construction of one lantern at New 
York, amounted to the enormous sum of $16,796; making an 
aggregate expenditure, before the two lights were put in ope- 
ration, of $29,103. The lantern made at New York cost $5,010, 
while the lanterns made at Boston for the light-house there, and 
one at Truro, Cape Cod, (both of them superior in every re- 
spect tothe New York lantern,) cost less than $2,500 each. 
The English apparatus, purchased by Capt. Perry, cost $3,546, 
and, with the cost of lantern, and all expenses included, was 
erected in fourteen working days, at a total cost of $6,200. 
Notwithstanding this great difference, all the accounts ef the 
Neversink light-houses were passed without demur; after 
which, any remarks upon the extravagant expenditures upon 
British light-houses should be avoided by the advocates of the 
American system. 

Another fact in rela‘ion to these lenticular light-houses. An 
engineer offered his gratuitous services to the Fifth Auditor to 
assist the French engineerin the erection of them, so that if 
any accident occurred to the apparatns hereafter, there would 
besome one in this country competent to repair them; but the 
Fifth Auditor evaded the offer, by reterring the engineer to the 
collector at New York, who preferred paying one of his inspec- 
tors for the duty. ‘ 

During the year 1840, the Fifth Auditor purchased from the 
revenue service a vessel called the “Rush,” to be used asa light- 
house tender, ata cost of $2,819 21. The duties of this vessel 
have been, thus far, confined to the district of New York alone; 
and, with acrew of twelve men, her annual expenses amount 
to $5,437. She has te visit, perhaps twice in each year, seven- 
teen light-houses, two light ships, and fifty-three buoys; the 
whole of which duty cannot occupy more than two months in 
each year, if it be faithfully performed. The sum of $3,319 
has been paid at New York for salvage of bueys, and repairs to 
the same, in eighteen months after this vessel was appointed to 
their supervision, and upwards of $70,000 paid for the light- 
houses and floating-lights of the New York district during the 
same period. 

The floating-lights established by the Fifth Auditor are no less 
remarkable for the great expense attending their first establish- 
ment and subsequent maintenance, than for the feeble glimmer 
of their lights and consequent uselessness to navigation. In- 
stead of being fitted with a powerful reflecting apparatus, ren- 
dering their lights equal to any land lights of an equal number of 
lamps, as is the case in the English floating beacons, they are 
all alike fitted with a lamp of the rudest constraction, consum- 
ing a large amount of oil, and yielding a light rarely visible be- 
yond the distance of six or eight miles at farthest. At the same 
time, their moorings are so inadequate to the purpose, that 
every severe gale of wind drives them from their stations, in the 

very emergency when navigators require the little aid they can 
at best afford. 


The light-ship off Sandy Hook, established in 1523, 
cost . 














> - . $17,702 33 
Repairs upon her in 1831 - - 6,157 28 
Maintenance to 1838, 15 years, at $6,500 - 97.500 00 
Rebuilt in 1838, at a cost of . : 22,443 05 
Official returns of cost in 34 years - - 25,101 41 
Cost in 18 years : - . 168,904 07 
Carvefort Reef light-ship, established in 1825 « $18,505 00 
Rebuilt in six years after, viz. 1831, cost cm 19.584 47 
Repairs upon herin 1838 . . 1,108 12 
39.197 59 

Maintenance to 1841, at $7,000 . . 119,000 00 
Whole expense - . . 158,197 59 
Sandy Hook . - . 168,904 07 
Total » . 327,101 66 
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Here is a sum, upwards of three hundred thousand dollars, 
pales to maintain these two light-ships; which, if it had been 
judiciously expended, under the direction of competent men, 
would have lighted every point on the Florida reef where a 
light-house is required. If acatalogue of all the wrecks that 
have occurred on Carysfort reef, since the first establishment of 
this vessel, could be obtained, it would show a loss to our reve- 
nue more than double the amount of this ship’s maintenance 
for seventeen years. Tho simple fact thata fleet ef thirty vee- 
sels, employed exclusively in wrecking, have been enabled to 
maintain themselves for many years past, and still do so, is suf- 
ficient of itself to prove the insufliciency of a system which 
allows this portion of our coast to remain so long destiiute of 
permanent light-houses. During the winter of 1837-’38, an ex- 
amination was made of the Florida reefs, and sites for five light- 
houses reported, This report, and the charts accompanying it, 
will be found on filein the Fifth Auditor’s office; but no corres- 
ponding report toCongrees can be found any where. 

The light-ship at Bandy Hook has broken adrift four times in 
three and ahaif years; and the Fifth Auditor can show, if he 

leases, that the same occurs with most of the other floating 
ights. The one moored at Cape Hatteras, some years since, 
was driven ashore + and dry, being a total loss, And there 
are few of them, at the end of eight or ten years from their first 
establishment, but require to be replaced by new ones, on ac- 
ceuntol defective umber and construction. Notwithstanding 
the enormous annual cost of these wretched contrivances, no 
effort has been made to replace them with permanent struc- 
tures; though there are very few of the stations where an 
engineer would fail to obtain a foundation. 

The annual estimates of the Fifth Auditor, for three years 
past, show an average expenditure required to maintain the 
thirty light-ships, of $98,252 00. 

Cost of maintenance for ten years - . $982,520 00 
Cost of rebuilding thirty light. ships, at the end of ten 
years, (an age that but few of them reach,) at an 








average price of $10,000 . - 300,000 00 
1,282,520 00 
Cost of erecting thirty permanent light-houses, in 
place of as many floating-lights, at an average 
cost of $40,000 each - . 1,200,000 00 
Excess of cost of floating-lights at the end of ten ; 
years . ° e . 82,520 00 








If the mere expense of maintaining our land and sea lights 
were the first object of consequence, the foregoing estimate 
would decide in favor of permanent structures; but the advan- 
tages to navigation, from the increased eflect of a light house 
over a floating light, and the additional guaranty to seamen of 
finding the light where they left it, outweigh all pecuniary 
considerations. However, let us take ten years more, and see 
what it would cost the country in either case: 
Thirty new light-houses, annual cost $1,500, - + $450,000 
Thirty light-ships, annual cost as above, for ten years, 
is $982,620; add excess of cost as above,($82,520) - 1,065,040 





615,040 





Making a difference of six hundred anjl fifteen thousand dollars 
in favor of permanent structures at tlie end of ten years. 

The system of buo age in our navigable waters is like the 
other parts of this light. 10use establishnient—a scheme for the 
wasteful expenditure of the people’s money, without affording 
them any corresponding benefit or return. 

Buoys are multiplied on our coast “ad infinitum;” the moet 
of them being simply a spar some thirty feet long, with a chain, 
and iron or stone sinker attached to one end of it, by which it 
is intended to be moored fast. 

The Fifth Auditor’s estimates for the last three years, for 
“weighing, mooring, repairing, and supplying the less of bea- 
cons, buoys, chains, and sinkers,”’ average the eum of $26,093. 
Here is an admission, at once carrying the proof along with it, 
that the system, as at present managed, is defective, and needs 
reforming; for why should such an item as “the loss of hea- 
cons” be regularly entered in his estimates as an inevilabie 
expenditure—as a loss annually anticipated—when it is weil 
known that beacons can be erected that may defy the storms of 
ages, and stand the rage of the ocean as immovable as Rock 
Dunder? Again: with regard to buoys, no system of distinc- 
tion is adopted to enable the mariner to distinguish one from 
another in case of fog, or otherwise; and the only information 
the public can obtaiu upon thesehelps to navigation, is through 
the spirit of private enterprise embodied in our American coast 
pilots, where only the directions as to the buoyage of our har- 
bors, &>., are to be found. 

The British and French Governments issue annually correct 
lists of all their buoys, beacons, and lights, with accurate :le- 
scriptions of each, that afford to the mariner such explicit 
information as to deprive the navigation of half of ite dangers. 
All the buoys and sea-marks of those nations are distinguished 
by some form, or characteristic mark, that, when seen, enables 
the mariner to determine his position with the utmost accu- 
racy, no matter how dense the fog or other cause of obscu- 
rity. These lists or catalogues are issued at the custom-houses 


ratis. 

: The Fifth Auditor has published three catalogues for the 
benefit of navigators, viz: of the British, French, aud Ameri- 
can light-houses. The first is an excellent werk, and might 
have served as a model worthy of imitation, could the Fifth 
Auditor have perceived its value. The second was, in the 
original, every way equal to the British catalogue; but the 
Fifth Auditor’s translation is one of the most barbarous perver- 
sions of technology ever made, and its utility to navigators 
is thus entirely destroyed. The American Catalogue of Light- 
houses is worthy of the American system; for none can learn 
from it their true ages, the positions they occuny, their height, 
capacity, or exact locality. In short, after a careful examina- 
tion of the work, one closes it without obtaining any other in- 
formation than that the United States can number, amongst its 
other valuable acquisitions, 237-light-houses and 30 floating 
lights. : 

One point in which the American light-house is piaced 
in a ony questionable light, is a the fact, that, of i91 
light-houses standing between Eastport, Maine, (see Fifth Audit- 
or’s catalogue,) and the Sabine river, Louisiana, there are 1)1 
east of Sandy Hook light, as you will see by thie chart; 32 in 
the bays of Delaware and Chesapeake, to this chart; 
and bat 54 from Sandy Hook south, round the peninsula of 
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lorida, along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico to Vermillion 
bay, which ie the westernmost light-house of the United States. 
You will perceive by this chart, that from St. Augustine south, 
round to Tortugas {here Mr. Prorrrr exhibited three charts 
of various portions of our seacoast. One was Biount’s chatt 
of the Eastern coast, extending from Sandy Hook to Passama- 
quoddy, and appeared completely covered with lights; the sec- 
ond wae Lucas’s chart of Chesapeake and Delaware bays, 
shown as a specimen of inland navigation, upon the face of 
which appeared a very close sprinkling of lights; the third was 
a chart of the whole peninsula of Florida, showing an extent 
of coast of about 1,000 miles, on which there were but five light- 
houses and twe light-ships. To render the position of the lights 
diviinet and visible at a glance, the ingenious expedient of stick- 
ing @ red wafer over each locality was adopted; and the etnking 
contrast thus produced, in the blaze of light exhibited upon 
the Eastern coast of only 600 miles extent, and the Southern 
coast, where only seven lights appeared at of 150 to 250 
miles apart, attracted the greatest attenu@n and remark] keys, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and from thence along the western shore 
of the peninsula of Florida to Apalachicola bay, a sailing dis- 
tance of about 1,000 miles, there are but three light-houses and 
two light-ships intervening; or, including the two extremes, 
there are seven lights in a distance of 1,000 miles. The light- 
house at Cape Florida, destroyed by the Seminoles seven years 
ago, has not yet been rebuilt; and in consequence the British 
Government have erected a light directly upon the opposite 
side of the Gulf stream, on Gun key, that is pronounced by our 
navigators, as also its fellow at Abaco, to be the most splendid 
light on this side the Avantic. 

The gr at Carysfort reef—a spot that has long been the 
dread of navigators and insurance companies—is anchored in- 
side the reef, and lies five miles from the danger she is intended 
to point out, Her lights are hardly visible at that distance, 
unless in remarkably clear weather; consequently, she is not 
only useless, but an absolute cause of danger to those naviga- 
tors who, supposing that she lies outside the reef, incautiously 
attempt to approach her, and suddenly are fast upon the coral 


rocks. The expense of this vessel is not less than seven thou- 
eand dollars per annum; and there has been an amount of prop- 
erty wrecked in her district, since she was first stationed there, 


sufficient in value to have placed oneeeest light-houses on 
every danger of the reef, from Ca lorida round to Tortugas. 
There is, in fact, no portion of the American coast so danger- 
ous to navigators, so destitute of lights, and the scene of so 
many wrecks, as the reefe'and keys of Florida, which are more 
than 200 miles in extent. 

The following extract from a report of the “Committee on 
Mercantile Affairs,” in the Senate of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, dated June 15th, 1826, will prove thatsixteen years since 
there were 60 many lights in Boston bay and vicinity as to con- 
fuse and bowilder the navigator. The report says: 

“That oar number of lights now exist upon the coast 
of Massachusetis than are to be found on any coast of an equal 
extent in the world; and that the multiplication of them to so 
great a degree, instead of facilitating navigation, tends greatly 
to embarrass and injure it. Itis well known that many severe 
losses, both of property and lives, have, within a few — past, 
resulted from the impossibility of distinguishing these light. 
houses from each other.”’ 

At present there are, from Salisbury Marshes to Plymouth— 
a linear extent of coast less than thirty marine leagues—actually 
six doubie fixed lights. The double lights at Newburyport and 
Ipswich are but nine miles apart. Those at Cape Ann and 

er’s island are but fourteen miles apart; and of twenty-two 
light-houses in Boston bay, there are but two revolving lights, 
the remainder being, as before stated, six double fixed lights 
and fourteen single fixed lights. In clear weather the whole of 
these twenty-two lights are visible at one view by an observer 
Placed in the centre ofthe bay. How any “old salt” would be 
able to decide which of the six double lights was the right pair 
to steer by, can perhaps he better explained by some one more 
familiar with that neighborhood than I am, 
_ Agentieman says these double lights are neceesary as Jead- 
ing lights; but such is not the fact. The only leading light 
among the six named is at Newburyport; the other five are 
doubled for the sake of distinction. “Now, if we made use of 
distinctions among our lights, such as have Jonz been common 
in England, a great portion of the expense of these double lights 
would be saved. I mean the flashing and intermittent lights, as 
also the lens lights, used in England and Ffance. Instead of 
these beautiful methods of rendering our lights distinctive, and 
relieving the navigator from the confusion now experienced on 
entering a bay so completely studded with lights as ihe one in 
poten, weno on aud multiply from double to triple lights. 
hy, sir, at Cape Cod, on a clean bold shore, we have a double 
light at Chatham; and, twelve miles north of it,a triple hghtat 
auset. Yes, sir, three light-houses ranged in a row, sianding but 
one hundred feet apart—and this, too, merely for the sake of 
distinction. There is no revolving light in that neighborhood; 
and what necessity for resorting to such an absurd method as 
this? But are we so destitute of ingenuity and skill (to say 
nothing about science) in this country, as to have discovered 
no better plan than this to enable our seamen to distinguish 
one light from another? I believe, sir, if our able engineers 
were called upon to answer this question, you would not Jong 
be troubled with these family groups of lighi-houses. However, 
W it be your pleasure to continue this method of distinction, 
lotus have a few platoons down South, amongst those reeis 
and keys of the Florida shore, and not depend upon the Brit. 
ish Government to provide lights for our commerce in our own 
waters. 

The disbursements of the Fifth Auditor from the year 1825 to 
1810, inclusive, in erecting and maintaining light-houses, &c., 
willshow that there are other causes in operation to increase 
the annua! expenditure, besides that of adding to the number 
oflight-houses. vis this. The policy of erecting cheap struc- 
tures in such exposed situations as light-houses usually occupy, 
is beginning to develop itself; and the progressive increase 
of the item of repairs will prove better than any arguments 
that such economy is but another name for the extravagance 
of ignorance. 

There have often been cemptaiate made of the dimness of our 
publ tights; as aiso of their being allowed to go out; and when 
the keepers are referred to, they throw the blame upon the oil 
contractor for supplying an article of bad quality. In Great 
Britain and France, the oil is carefully inspected and tested be- 
fore being sent to the light-houses: the same has sometimes 
been done here, though hot a standing rule. It appears, by a 
letter which I hold in my hand, that the Fifth Auditor recom- 
meade the collector of New York to cause some of the custom. 






Appropriation Bill—Mr. Proffit. 


house officers to try the oil at their dwellings. It is hardly to be 
doubted that those functionaries would gladly avail themselves 
of such kindness, and thereby expunge an ugly item from the 
grocer’s bill. In the same letter, it a that the average 
consumption of oil per lamp, as allowed by the Fifth Auditor, 
is but thirty gallons per annum; while the official returns of the 
Trinity House lights show forty-three gallons per lamp per 
annum, and the Scotch thirty-nine gallons. One reason for 
the greater average annual expense of maintaining the British 
lights, is accounted for by the numerous articles of convenience 
and utility allowed the keepers as helps in the performance of 
their duty. Our light-house keepers have but little to thank the 
Government for; and for everything beside the roof that covers 
them, are left entirely atthe mercy of the contractors for oil, 
who are by no means liberal in their supply of articles em- 
braced in their agreement, nor very choice in the quality there- 
of. The fact ia, that the safety of the navigator 1s placed in op- 
position to the interests of the contractor tor oil and supplies. 

Add to this the fact, that it is unfortunately but too easy for the 

keeper to cause his lamps to burn but one-half the proper quan- 

tity of oi], and no one to prevent him from selling the other 
half for his own benefit. There are no penalties attached to the 
office of keeper incase of neglect of duty, other than loss of of 
fice; nor any police regulations to cause him to fear such a re- 
sult. The annual inspections of collectors of customs is a mere 
form, and produces no other effect than the cleaning up of the 
establishment for the eccasion. With these facts before us, it is 
nowise remarkable that our light-houses should exhibit buta 
feeble light, nor that wrecks should be of frequent occurrence 
on all parts of our coast. Another evil that forms a peculiar 
feature in our light-house establishment is deserving of close at- 
tention. The Fifth Auditor audits his own accounts; makes all 
the contracts; receives all the works, decides on the peculiar 
kind of building to be erected; approvesor disapproves, without 
limitation or check, of the plans proposed, with :ut the advice of 
competent engineers or men of scientific knowledge ; in short, 
exercises an unlimited control over the whole of this branch of 
the public service. 

Mr. Parorrit then read the following table, which he said he 
had prepared from public documents : 

Names and cost of light-houses that have been erected by 
contract since the year 1820, all of which have either tum- 
bled down for want of proper foundations, or have been 
taken down and rebuilt for similar reasons, viz: 

Sage ainrantesinceaemtteilianaadmatagteinntipvtilaltinntetalinientsnctaeatilastiamarnsiais neat on 


Cost: Total cost. 











Frank’s Island light-house, erected 
in 1820 by Winslow Lewis, at a 
cost of ° ° - : 

To prevent its tumbling down, ow- 
ing to the settlement of the foun- 
dations, it was taken down, and 
rebuilt of the old materials in 
1822 and 1823, at a cost of : 


Brandywine shoal, erected in 1827 
and 1828 by Winslow Lewis, ata 
costof - : - - 
[Soon after tumbled down, owing 

to defective foundations—a te- 
ta] loss.] 

Natehea light, erected in 1827, but, 
being placed on and near the edge 
of the bluff, was by a land-siide 
precipitated to the bottom and 
destroyed. Cost - - - 


$&5,507 56 


9,750 00 
$95,257 56 


30,000 00 


30,000 00 


3,426 00 





Bois Blanc island, Lake Michigan, ee 


erected in 1829 at a cost of 4,695 00 

Paid for securing foundations ia 
1830 - - - 22 91 

Soon after undermined and destroy- 

ed by the sea, and rebuilt in 18 

ata cost of - : ° 4,551 00 





Sandusky light, erected in 1821 at owe 
acostof - - : : 

Expenses on foundations in 1822 - 

Rebuilt, owing to its dilapidatioa 
and decay in 1838, atacost of - 


4,250 00 
2,520 00 


3,000 00 


Stuyveeant light, Hudson river, 9,770 00 


erected in 1830 on a pier at the 
edge of a meadow for - . 
Destroyed by a freshet in 1832, and 
four ef the keeper’s family 
drowned; and rebuiltat a coat of 


Thunder bay, Lake Michigan, 
erected in 1532 at a cost of . 
{Soon aller undermined by the 

sea and destroyed. Bince re- 
built: cost u.knowa. } 
are inlet, Florida, erected in 
1835 by Winslow Lewis, at a 
cost of - - - : 
[Undermined by the sea and de- 
steoyed in 1887.) 

St. John’s, Fast Florida, erected in 
1831 by Winslow Lewis, at a 
costof - : - 

Undermined by the sea and destroy- 
ed in 1833, and rebuilt in 1836 by 
W. Lewisatacostof . - 


4,000 00 


3,953 17 


7,953 17 
4,094 00 





4,094 00 


7,559 00 
———} 7,559 00 


10,550 00 


9,159 90 





709 
Southwest pass of the Mississippi — 


river, erected in 183! by Wins- 
low Lewis, on a foundation of old 
flatboat plank, at a cost of . 
Undermined and tumbled into the 
river in 1836. Rebuilt in 1839 at 
acostof - . . . 


10,011 75 


13,861 30 





aT gs 23,873 05 
South pass, Mississippi river, erect- 

ed in 1831 by Winslow Lewis, on 

a foundation of old flaiboat plank, 

at a cost of - - 


: 0,000 00 
(Keeper's house destroyed by the '~—~—_———'_ 10,000 00 


H. o Reps. 


sea in 1540, and tower will have 
to be rebuilt } 

Maljun’s ditch, erected in 1831 ata 
costof - : : : 
{Rebuilt by W. Lewis in 1839, 

cost unknown. } 

Roanoke marshes, erected in 1831 
by W. Lewis, and abandoned in 
1839 as uninhabitable. An ap- 
propriation is now asked for to 
rebuild it. Original cost : 


9,950 00 





9,950 ¢p 


4,784 79 





Thomas's point, Annapolis, erected 4,784 79 
in 182 SC 


. - - 5,676 00 
A sea-wall was afterwards erected 
here. In 1938, the tower was 
taken down and rebuilt by W. 


Lewis at a cost of - - - 2,500 00 





Cumberland island, erected in 1820 8176 09 


by W. Lewisata cost of - . 
Rebuilt by him in 1838 at a cost of 


St. Mark’s, Florida, erected in 1831 
by Winslow Lewisat acostof - 
[Reported by Captain Rosseau as 

in a ruinous state in }838, andis 
now rebuilding by W. Lewis.] 

Ocracock light-house, erected by 
W. Lewis in 1823 atacostof - 1 

Rebuilt in 1829 at a cost of - : ] 


17,000 00 
7,000 00 





24,000 9 
11,765 00 
11,765 0 


1,309 25 
1,154 00 
—| 2H % 
2,300 


7,928 85 


Fairweather island, erected in 1808; 
rebuilt in 1823 at a cost of : 
Amount for repairs of sea-walls in 
three years - - - 
10,228 & 
Turtle island, Maumee bay, erected ar 
in 1831 at a cost of : : 3,850 00 
Cost of repairs on foundations and 
sea-walls - - - - 3,068 47 
Rebuilt in 1837 at a cost of - : 6,800 00 
Cost of repairs, in three years, for 
sea-walis,&c. - - - 7,900 00 


2,500 00 
6,000 00 





‘ 21,618 47 

Stonington light, erected in 1823 - 

Undermined by the sea, and rebuilt 
inl8i0 - : : : 


8,500 00 
342,997 75 





Now, Mr. Chairman, the committee would probably like to 
be made acquainted with the cause of these disasters. 1 will 
tellthem. There never has been connected with the light-house 
establishment a single officer or attache of any kind that could 
lay the slightest claim to a knowledge of architecture or en- 
gineerinzZ, nor one capable of seleeting and afterward surveyig 
the site of an intender light-house. Furthermore, the illumina- 
tion of light-houses, that in Europe is considered the appro. 
priate duty of scientific men, is with us performed by copper. 
emiths and blacksmiths. We never have had the opinion or 
services of a scientific man in this, the most important branch 
of the light-house service, since its organization in 1812, except. 
ing with the improvements introduced at Boston, Truro, and 
Neversink. Is this creditable to a people who boast (and with 
some good reasons, Lallow) of their sagacity and intelligence? 
No, sir; it is diegraceful to us, not only that we are halt a cen- 
tury behind the age in the illumination of our I'ght-houses, but 
that the immense commercial navy of this country should be 
thus placed in constant jeopardy by the ignorance and cupidity 
of a parcel of contractors, who, it seems, have for years con- 
trolled and regulated, after their own fashion, the whole light. 
house establishment of the United States. hy, sir, it isa 
well-known fact, that the Fifth Auditor relies entirely upon the 
advice of the contractor for all his plans, specifications, aud 
contracts relating to the erection and illumination of new light- 
houses. This contractor writes outs; ecifications for every new 
light-house that is ereeted, ahd then sends in his bid for them, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, is the accepted bidder. Is this 
jlawful? Is it just? And will any honorable man enter into 
competition on such terms? I think not. 


This, sir, is a specimen of our present system; and this refer- 
ence to some of the light-houses which have fallen down is an 
index of what would probably be discovered, if a suitable com. 
mittee of investigation were ordered by Congress. 1 have nei- 
ther had time nor epportunity fully to examine the subject, but 
the above list will give an idea of the want of knowledge, or 
skill, or fidelity, which marks the administration of the light. 
house department. Light-houses buili one year fall dowa, in the 
course of two or three years; they are rebuilt, and then fall 
down again; and they whose constituents are benefited by the 
constant expenditure of public money in their particular 
disiricts, sit silently acquiescing in the system as itis, and com- 
plain of myselfand others if weattempt to correct its abuses. 

I will now read to the committee a list of jight-houses, &c. 
which have required breakwaters, pone, &c. to be consiructed 
around them, to protect them from the gea, after they were built, 
and which could probably have been done for a tithe of the ex- 
pense had these precautions been taken at the proper time; or 
it may be that they mightin many instances have been entirely 
dispensed with, had the light-houses been erected on the propet 
places, and with a sufficient degree of skill and fidelity by the 
contractors. ; . 

{Here Mr. Prorrir read a list of forty seven different light 
houses which have required sea-walls, &c.} 

This, sir, is but another illustration of the effect produced by 
intrusting these important public works to the honesty ofa con- 
tractor, unrestrained by the wholesome supervision of any re- 
sponsible officer of the Government. The cost of constructing 
and reconstructing this long catalogue of piers, apenb waters, 
and sca-walls, | have been unable to obtain; but the origin 0 
this great expenditure, going to bolster up the wretched works 
of previous years, will at once be t to the fact just men- 
tioned—I mean the employment of a contractor to plan 
specify the mode of constructing our light-houses, without 
having any knowledge of euch worke; without even visiting the 
the intended site; and governed, of course, by the same motive 


that actuates all contractors—his own interest. The mere fact 
that the presiding officer of the light-house establishment should 
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obliged to resort to such an unheard-of expedient, instead of 
ee acompetent architect and engineer in his office, is 
rettscl{ sufficient to prove the necessity of some investigation 


oo beg leave to call the attention of the committee to the 

niect of the Briush and French light-houses. ‘ 

“" comparison between the light-house administrations of 

France and Great Britain, while it presents the most remarka- 

nie contrast, Will also show very clearly the advantage to be de- 

ved in reducing any branch of public service toa complete sys- 
ca The British lights are divided not only among three great 
srporate bodies, but almost every seaport has its harbor light 
or beacon of some kind, managed by its own local authorities: 
thereby Subj ecting their Commerce to numerous and vexatious 
taxes. The aggregate receipts, by the three corporate bodies 
controlling 34o0fthe British public general lights, in taxes lev- 
ied upon shipping during the year 1952, was $1,165.474 40; and 
the net surplus, after deducting allexpenses of maintenance, 
repairs, and the cost of officer’s salaries employed in collecting 
the taxes, also the salaries ef all persons connected in any way 

with the administration of these 134 lights, was $695,134 45; 

miking an annual expenditure of $470,289 95, of which 

g107,304 75 was for salaries of agents, collectors, &c. The bal- 
ance, Viz. $362,935 2U, is the actual amount expended in the 
supplies, repairs, and keepers’ salaries of 117 light-huuse estab- 
lishment, (7 floating lights, (equal in expense to 44 light-houses, ) 

6 yachts and tenders, equal in expense to 8 light-houses. Thus, 

allowing the above 134 light establishments to be equal to 169 

light-houses, we have an annual average cost per light-house 

( $2,147 55. 
the Freach light-house administration being centralized un- 
der one board of control, the seacoast is divided into districts, with 
resident engineers and inspectors. The light-houses are classi- 
fed, according to the importance of their positions, into four 
disinct orders, The iltiminating apparatus is made exactly 
uniform for each order; the keepers subject to a severe police; 
ip short, the whole establishment is brought toa perfect sys- 
tem; and the direct consequence is great economy, as well as 
the most efficient lights of any maritime nation. The French 
“Light-house Commission” consists of a number of the most 
distinguished of savansthe country; but ihe actual management 
of the establishment is intrusted to the engineer corps of bridges 
and roads, whose duties are the same as our corps 0! topograph- 
ical engineers. 

In 1825 an examination of the coast of France was had, for 
the purpose of lighting it in a systematic manner; and the re- 
port made by Rear Admiral de Rossel upon this subject was 
adopted. When the requisitions of this report were fully com- 
plied with, there would be upon the coasts of Fiance one hun- 
dred sea-lights and fifty-one harbor and beacon-lights. The an- 
nual cost of maintaining these one hundred and fifty-one light- 
houses, including supplies of all kinds, keepers’ salaries, engi- 
peers and inspectors’ salaries, (but exclusive of repairs,) is 
400,000 francs, or 76,000 dollars, The repairs are, however, very 
light; for such a vigilant supervision is maintained, that the 
first appearance of decay or damage to any of the light-houses, 
beacons, or sea-marka, is at once noticed and effectually check- 
ed. The vast difference in expenditures of the British and 
French tight-house administrations will most conclusively prove 
the benefit arising from centralizing the service, and placing 
it under the supervision ef scientific engineers, whose repu- 
tations are involved in the character of the work intrusted to 
them. 

The method of illuminating light-houses previous to the in- 
troduction of any optical means of magnifying the light, was by 
the use of tallow candles, enclosed in lanterns; or by huge fires 
of coal, exposed in open braziers, upon the summit of lofty 
towers. In 1784,M. Argand, of Geneva, invented and patented 
the lamps still known by his name The value of this nvention 
attracted the notice of the first sai-atific men of the day; and 
Chevalier de Borda at once suggested its applicability to the 
illumination of light-houses, if placed in the focus of a parabol- 
ic mirror or reflector. This suggestion was followed out and 
practically executed in the year 1790, by M. Teulere, Ingenieur 
en Chef des Ponts et Chaussees, who illuminated the Jantern of 
the Great Tour de Cordouan with a number of parabolic re- 
flectors of silver plate, having Argand lamps placed in their re- 
spective foci. 

The wonderful increase of light obtained by this application 
of science to so laudable a purpose, excited great admiration; 
and a deputation of the brethren of Trinity House, London, soon 
after visited the Cordouan light, to examime the new apparatus, 
which they adopted, and with which they fitted up the Scylla 
and Eddystone lights, and subsequently all their other light- 
houses. In 1803, the improvement was extended to Scotland; 
and twenty years after its invention it reached the United States, 
was patented as an original invention, and sold to our Govern- 
ment in 1812, for the sum of twenty thousand dollars. (Doc. 
21, Ho. Reps., 25th Coag., 3d sess., p.68) If the “improve- 
ment,’ at the time it reached this country, had been what it 
purported to be, the price paid for it would not have equalled 
iis value to commerce; but, unfortunately, it was a poor imita- 
tion of the English apparatus, without possessing that intrinsic 
value which it would have had in coming from the hands of a 
scientific optician. 

_ The next step in the improvement of light-house illumina- 
tion was made also in France, in 1822, by M. Fresnel, the dis- 
Unguished optician and savan; and in 1825 it was adopted by 
the French Government, and ordered to be placed in all their 
light-houses. This invention consisted in using a series of lenses 
to magnify the lightof one large Argand burner, and refract 
the light to the distant horizon, instead of the old method of 
using a great number of reflectors with one small Argand bura- 
ertoeach. The advantages derived from M. Fresnel’s inven- 
tion are numerous: the principal, however, is the increase of 
light with the economy of maintenance. It has required the 
lapse of eae k twenty years for the invention to reach this 
country—two light-houses at Neversink having been fitted with 
itin 1340-41. "The first genuine reflecting apparatus used in 
Anierican light-houses was purchased’in England by Captain 
M. C. Perry, of the United. States navy, and set up in Boston 
light-house in 1939. And the eeaiey yese a similar appa- 
Tatus, made in Boston, was erected at the highlands of Truro, 
on Cape Cod. The distance between the Boston and Truro 
lights ig, 52 miles; and these are now both visible at the same 
time, in ordinary. weather, by an observer midway between 
them. Three of the minor lights have also been fitted with a 
Correct apparatus; ‘12 remaining 231 light establishments are 
fitted With the patent apparatus of 1812; and the American 
lights are, in consequence, of a very inferior character, when 
Compared with those of Great Britain, but more especiaily the 
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French, from the incorrect form of the apparatus employed in 
their illumination. (See Doc. 24, H. R., 25th Cong. 3u seas.) 
With regard to my authority for stating the amounts ex- 
pended in maintaining the British and French lights, I must 
refer gentlemen to the report of a select commitice of Parlia- 
ment, made in 1834, upon the subject of light-houses; and as 
the difference of expense of maintenance in these two nations is 
very great, I will here read some extracts from the report of the 


. Director General of Roads and Bridges, on the light-houegs of 


France, mae in answer to certain queries froin the British am- 
bassador, in behalf of the select committee mentioned. It ap- 
pears— 

lst. Thatin the year 1896 the lighting of the coast of France 
would be complete; and there would then be 51 sea lights and 
100 harbor lights, 

2d. That the service oflighting these light-houses, supplying 
them with oil, keeping the apparatus in perfect repair, paying 
the salaries of ali the keepers thereof, and also the salaries of 
the contractors’ agen's, was let out to contract for the term of 
nine years, from the Ist of July, 1830. 

3d. ‘That the expense of maintaining these 151 light-houses, 
and aiso all beacons and other sea-marks, would be 400,000 
francs, exclusive of repairs. 

4th. Toatthe expense of beacons, buoys, repairs of light- 
houses, and various expenses for the year 1832, amounted to 
only 58,194 francs, or $11,057. 

6th. That the same expenses for the year 1833 amounted to 
Only 25,205 francs, or $4,789. 

6th. That the price of the oi! of Colza, used in all Freneh 
light-houses, is not more than half the cost of sperm oil, used in 
Engiand. 

7th. That the wages of keepers (there being from two to four 
keepers for each light) are less than half the sum paid to the 
keepers of English lights. 

8th. That the brilliancy of the French lights isallowed by Sir 
Davi Brewster, the late Captain Diummond, and many other 
distinguished men, to be far superior to the best English lights, 
which are known to be of much greater power than the Ameri- 
can lights, 

In addition to this, I find, upon examination of the files of Le 
Moniteur for 1839, 1840, that the annual appropriation for light- 
houses is embodied in the report of the Minister of the Interior 
as a sum Called for by the engineer corps for public works re- 
lating to navigation. The sums named are 485,000 francs, and 
447,000 francs, for the years 1839, 1840, respectively. And even 
if we should allow the cost ofannually maintaining the 151 
French light-houses to be in round numbers $100,000, it would 
still bean amount in proportien far below what the committee 
are now called upon to appropriate, more especially when the 
astonishing brilliancy of the French lights is compared with 
ours. 

The improvements that have been made in light-house illu- 
mination within the last fifteen years in France, and Eng- 
land also, were fully developed by the select committee of the 
British Parliament appointed to investigate this subject in 
1834. The evidente of scientific men upon the nature and 
value of these improvements, elicited by this committee, and 
which has been printed in full, will satisfy the most skepti- 
cal that we have been slumbering at our posts, and that our 
transatlantic friends have most assuredly got the start of us in 
light-house illumination, as wellas in their knowledge of pro- 
ducing artificial light with a degree of intensity and effect almost 
entirely unknown in this country. A perusal of the evidence 
given by the late Captain Drummond, the inventor of the won- 
derful light bearing his name, and also the evidence of Messrs. 
Stevenson upon their experiments with lens lights, may be 
found, with much other mteresting matter. in the document I 
have alluded to; since the publication of which, still further im- 
provements have been effected—among which may be named 
the celebrated Bude light of Mr. Gurney, and the light of M. 
Girod, of Paris, said to surpass the intensity of any artificial 
I*ght hitherto produced. 

I will not take up the time of the committee by reading to it 
all the tables of expenditures and of comparative statements 
which I have prepared, and which I have now before me. My 
object is to call the attention of Congress and of the country to 
this important and interesting branch of the public service, with 
the hope that great improvements can be made in its adminis- 
tration. I trust that a select committee will be appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter, and to report upon it to this Congress for 
its action. I oppose the reference to the Committee on Com- 
merce, because I believe many of the gentlemen composing it 
are already committed to the present system. 

Mr. P. said he had prepared a bill, which he would offer 
were it inorder, the outline of which provided that the hght- 
house establishment be placed under the corps of topographi- 
tal engineers, and supervised by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as at present. 

The establishment to be divided into four districts, viz : 

lst district to include from Eastport to Cape May. 

2d. From Cape Henlopen to Cape Florida, including the bays 
of Delaware and Chesapeake. 

3d. From Cape Florida to the Sabine river. 
4th. The great lakes and navigable rivers west of the Allega- 
nies. 

An officer of the corps to be detailed as resident engineer to 
each district, to survey the sites for new light-houses, superin- 
tend their erection, and report on repairs, improvements, &c. 
necessary to all the light-houses in his district. 

Full reports to be made annually upon the condition, wants, 
&c. of each light-house establishment, &c. 

A proper superintendence to be exercised by a person ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury over the light-house 
keepers, &c., to see that they perform their duty. 

A.competent person to be appointed to inspect all necessa- 
ry apparatus for the light-house establishment. of the United 
States, &c. 

This, sir, said Mr. P., is an outline of a system which gentle- 
men more experienced in such affairs could improve upon. 
And I hepe that measures will be immediately taken to ascer- 
tain whether some beneficial alterations cannot be made, avoid- 
ing the serious abuses which I flatter myself I have, in some de- 
gree, made manifest to the committee. 

I should like, if [had time, to overhaul the revenue-cutter 
system; but that would more preperly come up under the in- 
vestigation of our custom:-house affairs. 

I will, however, give one item as a specimen of the expendi- 
tures in this branch of the public service. I find that the ex- 
penses of the revenue-cutter Jackson for three months, as re- 
ported in vouchers rendered, is $15,110. I find charges to a 
large amount made for pilotage ($79 in one item) on a revenue- 





cutter. Tshonuld as soon expect to charge pilotage on a pilot 
—.. I find $150 chaiged in the item of medicine for three 
months. 


I suppose it is such medicine as temperance men ere 
allowed to take in case of sickness, I find curtains fora reve- 
nue-cutter $137 9t, &c. But I shall defer to touch this matter 
at present, hoping that my efforts to reform the light-house sys- 
tem will not be entirely useless—involving, aa it does, half a 
million annually, and, what is of much more importance, our 
national character—and that | shall be aided by gentlemen of 
ail parties, in my anxious labors for reform in this interesting 
branch of the public service, 





DEBATE ON THE APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


IN SENATE. 
Faipay, May 27, 1842. 

The question pending was on concurring in the 
remaining amendmenis of the Judiciary Committee, 
proposing to strike out that porticn of the bill 
making it obligatory on the States to adopt the 
district system of representation, each district to 
be composed of contiguous territory, and to return 
but one Representative; and to substitute a provi- 
sion, leaving it opticnal wi't the States to adopt 
either the district or general-ticket system, but re- 
taining that portion requiring that the districts shall 
be of contiguous territory, sending one Representa- 
tive, if the district system should be preferred; and 
the question immediately pending was the nume- 
rous propositions to fill the blank in the bill with 
a proper number to constitute the ratio. 

Mr. McROBERTS said he had made the motion 
yesterday to fill the blank with 68000, from the 
conviction that that number would give a House 
of Representatives sufficiently large for all good 
purposes—for the transaction of the business of the 
country with despatch. It would give a number 
of members as small, he believed, as the House 
would be disposed to accede to. On looking over 
the tables prepared for Congress, he found that 
this number (of the highest numbers proposed 
would leave the smallest fractions to the smal 
States. The ratio of 68,000 would give a House 
of 224 members, if the proposition to represent 
fractions, by giving to sach States as have a frac- 
tion of more than a moiety of the ratio one addi- 
tional member, be not adhered to. If it should be 
adhered to, it would increase the number very 
little. Judging from the concurrent testimony of 
those Senators who were members of the other 
House when that body was much smaller, he was 
under the impression that much greater despatch 
in the discharge of the public business would be 
obtained by a House of a less number than that 
body is now composed of. 

He said he was in favor of 68,000, or a higher 
ratio, because two important objects would be 
accomplished by it: one, that of leaving the small- 
est unrepresented fractions; and the other, that it 
would reduce the number of members of the 
House of Representatives. 

In 1790, our population was 3,929,827. 


1800, do. do. 5 305,941. ° 
1810, do. do. 7.239.814, 
1820, do. do. 9,654 596. 
1830, do. do. 12,866.020. 
1840, do. do. 17,068,666. 


The Constitution designated sixty-five as the 
number of members of which the first Congress 
assembled under it should be composed. 


Under the census of 1730, the number was, 105 
Do. do. 1800, do. 141 
Do. do. 1810, do. 182 
Do. do. 1820, do. 212 
Do. do. 1830, do. 240 


And now we have a bill from the House, which 
increases their numbers to 306. As the numbers 
have been increased, the sessions have been pro- 
longed. And,if we add the great number proposed in 
the bill from the House, it seems to me that we may 
fairly anticipate a proportionate delay in the trans- 
action of business, and a forther prolongation of 
the sessions. Unless we puta stop to this increase 
of numbers, Congress will become a permanent 
body. Now, sir, such was never the intention of 
the founders of this Government. Many gentlemen 
who have spoken upon this subject have drawn 
ingenious arguments in favor of a large represent- 
ation, from the English House of Commons. The 
nuinber of members of that House amounts ty 
653. But there is mot the least analogy between 
the two assemblies. I contend that the reasons 
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which exist for so large a representation in the 
English House of Commons, if there be any, are 
wholly inapplicable to the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. In the first place, the 
population of the British empire is much larger 
than that of the United States. Parliament is their 
only legislative assembly, and every variety of 
human wants and interests has to be provided for. 

The educated, active business European—the In- 
dian within the limits of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany =the East Indian—and the African upon the 

Islands—are all subjects claiming the constant at- 
tention of the British Parliament. All local busi- 
ness, as well as that of general concern, requiring 
the action of the Legislature, has to be acted upon 
by that assembly. 

How is it in the United States? We have twenty- 
six States and three Territories, each possessing a 
regularly organized Government,—each with its le- 
gislative, executive, and judiciary departments. 
And to these several States and Territories is con- 
fined all legislation of a local character. They 
are separate Governments, and act for themselves, 
so far as the great mass of legislative business is 
concerned. 

The framers of this Goveroment never intended 
that Congress should interfere in the local legisla- 
tion of the Siates. A few plain, specific, and, as 
the framers of the Constitution believed, accarate- 
ly defined powers, were conferred upon this Gov- 
ernment. And, ex abundanti cautela, an amend- 
ment was afierwards adopted, declaring that the 

wers not delegated to the United States by the 

enstitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the Siates respectively, or to the people. 

If the action of Congress were confined to what 
was intended by the wise framers of the Constiiu- 
tion, the public would never have had cause of com- 
plaint of the great length to which the sessions of 
Congress have been extended. Excess of legisla- 
tion is one of the evils of the age. It is so in the 
States, as well as in Congress. Sir, if one of the 
venerable framers of the Federal Constitution, 
who ceased to participate ia legislative business 
after the first few years of the organization of the 
Government, could now rise from his grave and 
look into our statute-books, and find that three- 
fourths of the laws we passare of the local or pri- 
vate nature, for “relief,”—for that is the word that 
figures in the titles of so many bills—he would hard- 
ly think it possible that this could be the same 
General Government which he assisted to frame 
fifty-three years ago. He would be surprised at 
another thing—and thal is, the strides of power which 
the dominant party in Congress are now making, 
to encroach upon the rights and sovereigaty of the 
States. He would tind them constantly creating 
new subjects of legislation, in their alarming de- 
par.ure from the spirit of the Constitution. And 
in the bill now before the Senate, he would fiad a 
provision by which Congress assumes to dictate to 
the Legislatures of the States what they shall do 
in regard to their election laws, 

Mr. McR. reviewed the arguments yesterday of- 
fered in support of a large number of Representa- 
tives, founded on the assumption that the glory 
and greatness of England were due to the action of 
the House of Commons. He said the elements of 
the greatness of that nation were not found in 
the House of Commons, but in its population—in 
the Anglo-Saxon race—a race destined to the high- 
est elevation in human institutions and civilization 
wherever it had spread itself, even in defiance of 
all restraints of legislation, however cunningly de- 

vised by self-privileged classes, 

But what is the concurring testimony which we 
have in regard to this large representation in the 
British House of Commons? Why, it is that the 
658 members are never present, and very rarely 
the half of that number. Forty members of the House 
constitule @ quorum to do business; and but a small 
part of the members are present during the trans- 
action of the greater portion of the business. The 
members of the House of Commons receive no 
pay, and seldom give their attendance, except where 
their particular interes's or districts may be inter- 
ested, or when there is to be a great struggle be- 
tween parties—between ihe ministry and the oppo- 
siion. Were the 658 members to attend regu- 
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larly, 11 would be unfortunate for the country. 
The —_ nature of such an assembly would 
render it wholly unfit for the purposes of delibera- 
tion. It is because the great body of its members 
are seldom present, that the House of Commons 
transacts public business with extraordinary ra- 
pidity. 

In this country, members of Congress are paid 
for their services, and they are required to be pres- 
ent. Whatever may be the number of members 
you provide for in this biti, that number you may 
count upon being presen!; subject only to a deduc 
tion from sickness or other unavoidable and tem- 
porary causes. 

You are providing for an assembly of Repre- 
sentatives, and its perfection and efficiency require 
that it should be sufficiently numerous, in the first 
place, fairly to reflect the sentiments and wishes of 
the people of the several States; and, secondly, 
that it should not be too numerous for an efficient 
deliberative assembly. These he believed to be the 
two main objects to be atiaine!—and he believed 
them to be both attainable. Some range should be 
allowed; but he was under the impression that about 
the number of two hundred would best accomplish 
the two great objects to be attained. A ratio of 
from sixty-eight to seventy-five thousand would 
give a House of Representatives such as he pro- 


d. 

Sir, the objection that has been made, that the 
people of the United Siates should be mcre numer- 
ously represented, in order that the Representatives 
should be the depository of the power and senti- 
ments of the country, loses all i's force when we 
recollect that there is no country on earth so nu- 
merously and fully represented as the people of the 
United States. The broadest representation of the 
people of England or France is nothing, in compar- 
ison to the amount of represeatation enjoyed in the 
United States, where almost every county—if not 
fully every county in the twenty-six States—has 
one or more Representatives in its own State Legis- 
lature, and also its participation in the representa- 
tion of the National Legislature. Besides, the peo- 
ple of this country are the depository of their own 
power; and it is not consistent with the spirit of 
our institutions that it should ever be otherwise. 
They require agents to reflect their sentiments, and 
to transact their business; and it is with this view I 
desire to see the House of Representatives organ- 
ized. 

With regard to the principle by which gentle- 
men seem now disposed to act, and particularly in 
the House of Representatives—that no Siate shall 
lose a member in any new apportionment—he 
would say that it would be a most unforiunate 
precedent. This bill has passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives with an especial view to protect the 
Staies in the number of members they nor have. 
The ratio of 50,159, as provided for in the bill, 
was adopted for no other purpose. And, sir, where 
would this principle end? If, at each census, we 
must adopt a ratio to preserve to each State its 
representation as established, it will amount toa 
decision that every ten years the number of Rep- 
resentatives shall be increased in the ratio of the 
increase of population. And, sir, in another fifty 
years, at that rate, the number of members of the 
House of Representatives will be near one thou- 
sand, 

In conclusion, Mr. McR. said he would vote for 
no smaller ratio than 68,000,as long as it was possible 
to obtain a majority for a redaction of the present 
number of members of the House. He would 
vote for a ratio as high as 75,000, ifa majority 
could be obtained for it. He said he bad most 
carefully examined this whole subject, and that, in 
the votes he should give for a high ratio, the clear 
dictates of his own judgment were sustaifed and 
approved, as he verily believed, by those whose 
seatimenis he was proud to express—and that was, 
by the great body of his constituents. 

Mr, BENTON made some remarks in favor of 
alow ratio and large representative bedy, which 
were published in the Globe of June 2d. 

Mr. ARCHER regarded the number proposed 
as presenting the question of high or low ratio and 
representation, and that issue as a very important 
one. He should assign, therefore, briefly, his opin- 
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jons, and the grounds of them. He had SUPposed 
that the admitted fact that the House of Ron, 
sentatives had come to assume a disorderly ches. 
acter, and that the bill it had sent to us made 

addition of near a hundred to its pamber 
ought to have been decisive to defeat suo) 
a provision. To his surprise, he found iha 
these considerations were of no weight, o 
very little. Orderly proceeding was denied to be 
of primary imporlance; and it was equally de. 
nied that the proposed addition would make th 


House more disorderly. The preservation of , and Po 
spirit of freedom, by a numerous Composition, was atene 
alleged to be of move importance than orderly pro. a het 
ceeding! The House having reached a stage of om 
great disorder, augmentation of numbers was i seq ted 
have a tendency not to aggravate, but to cure wer y 
this disorder. These were the propositions ed 
maintained. To reason on them was impossibje, of loss ¢ 
Nothing more could be required than to state inexpert 
to expose them. P hich 
He would proceed, then, to other topics. Be. If this ‘ 
fore he did so, however, he must notice the extra. ommit 
ordinary doetrine with which the Senator from Mis. oa sm: 
souri who had immediately preceded him, [Mr, dispens 
Benton,}] had prefaced his observations. This Add | 
doctrine was, that we should certainly be resisted momen 
to extremity, if we made alteration in the bill of numerc 
the House in this respect of the ratio; that jt recial 
properly belonged to the House to decide, as a e thes 
question relative to its own constitution; and that, and dis 
therefore, we ought to submit at once. He (Mr, be allo 


A.) would allude to such doctrine as this—which port of 
assumed the office of this body to be subordinate, Loo 
not ordinate, with the House of Represeniatives on 


some subjects of concurrent legislative action—to ~ 
repel, not to reason on it. He had no idea that calcul 
the Senate was going to abdicate its function to notwil 
this arrogation of democracy. respec 

To maintain his own ground (Mr. A. said) in was i 
favor of a high ratio and low representation, he chara 
asked the concession of a single proposition—that delide 
the degradation of the branch of the Legislature ging! 
which was the direct representative of the people, ihere 
must be fatal to liberty. He presumed that this Hou 
proposition would hardly be contested by Demo- at a 
crats—his opponents in this discussion; and he re- turb 
peated, that he asked nothing further than ils con- why 





cession to establish his own doctrine. 





has 

How, then, was the augmentation of its num- the 
bers to lead to the degradation of the House of this 
Representatives? This effect enured, in several brat 


ways, from the influence of this cause. The first sion 
and most obvious was, that the composition of the hig! 
body would be rendered less select. In proportion will 
to the number, the distinction would be diminished. 


pat 
Fewer would seek a place of the class which had mo 
no personal interests to serve. The people, from as 
the retirement of this class and the predominance sal 
of the opposite class, would abate in their respect, an 
and, of consequence, in the carefulness of their se- for 
lections. A representation lessened in popular es- th 
timaiéon, naturally has no resource but to turn to dit 
the Executive, and finds indemnity in its countenance bi 
or its patronage for the loss of appropriate favor and Sit 
distinction with the people. This is the fruit of the di- T 
minished respect—the diminished respect of the Ci 
less careful and inferior selections ; the less care- 0 
ful and inferior selections, of the enlargement oi tt 
the numbers of the representation. The progres ¥ 
sion was inevitable ; the consequence deadly. For 0 
the disease of a degraded representation was of the i 
kind which, as soon as it showed itself, was conflu- j 
ent. It quickly spread over the system, and struck ' 
to the vitals. 


Slow movement was another inevitable result of 
numerous representation. This was a law of mot- 
al nature. The insect with the thousand feet 
moved slow, though working hard and stroggling \0 
get along. Because numbers were always in disor- 
derly activity, it did not follow that they were not 
slow, though notinert. Dulatory action was com- 
patible with disorderly activity—indeed, one of the 
effects of it. Bodies moved slowly in proportion 
to their size, unless when precipitated by peculiar 
excitement. It was only when they were violent 
that they were rapid; and then they were despatch- 
ful, not expeditious, in their movements. 

Well, what was the effect of this slow move- 
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ment, itself the effect of numerous representation ? 
it had been pointed out by the Senator from South 
ipa nearest to him (Mr. Catnoun.]  Pro- 
yracied sessions ; disgust of that class of the mem- 
pers Whose pecuniary interesis (which they could 
pot sacrifice entirely) lay at home; their retire- 
ment; disgust of the people ; their apathy to pub- 
ji¢ affairs; contempt of the agents; surrender of 
those affairs to the class who make public affairs 
and political service a ade. : 

In all modes, then, augmented representation 
threatened the same baneful result—degradation of 
the Representative body—iaterior selections—con- 
sequent loss of respect; relaxed movements, 
tangied, and tedious, consequent loss of respect— 
joss of respect, ever-ending in subservience, and 
the domination of the Executive. A further source 
of loss of respect from this same cause was the 
jnexpertness as well as sluggishness of action, 
which attached to a numerous representative body. 
If this were not so, why the necessity for action by 
committee-? Why the admission, now universal, 
that small committees were the best and almost in- 
dispensable to judicious and effective action? 

Add to these topics—that which he had for the 
moment passed by—the disorderly cbaracter of a 
numerous legislative body, and its influence to de- 

reciate. As he had in the outset waived arguments 
on these points, whether numbers led to disorder, 
and disorder to depreciation of character, he must 
be allowed to appeal to fact and experience in sup- 
port of his position. 

Look at the scenes of turbuleoce and disorder 
which have been of late exhibited iu the other 
branch of the Legislature. Are not such scenes 
calculated to depreciate? Is it to be supposed that, 
notwithstanding the enactment of these scenes, the 
respect of the country can be preserved? No! it 
was impossible. Had there been, io fact, such a 
character of proceeding as to deserve the name of 
deliberative? He did not mean to speak dispara- 
gingly of the members of that body. He believed 
there was more of talent and high character in the 
House at this moment than have characterized it 
at almost any former period; and yet scenes of 
turbulence and disorder are nearly perpetual—and 
why? Because, fora considerable time past, there 
has been more than usual excitement throughout 
the country upon various political questions; and 
this excitement is naturally imparted to the popular 
branch of the Legislature, producing angry discus- 
sion and excited feeling; and, notwithstanding the 
high character which undoubtedly exists—he said it 
with regret—their proceedings scarcely deserve the 
name of legislation. It requires weeks—nay, 
months—as we have seen, to procure the passage of 
a simple appropriation dill for the payment of the 
salaries of the officers of Government. The serv- 
ants and stipendiaries of the Government are kept 
for months without the means of subsistence, while 
the House of Representatives are engaged in te- 
dious aud angry discussion. And in order to get 
bills passed at all, they are obliged to cut off discus- 
sion abruptly, or discussion would be interminable. 
They are obliged to resort to limited periods for 
consideration of questions, and what is called the 
one-hour ru‘e—modes of proceeding foreign to 
the genias of our institutions, and which, he 
would venture to say, were never heard of in any 
other Legislature. The adoption of these modes 
has been found to be perfectly indispensable to en- 
able them to go on with their ordinary business; it 
has become so indispensable that the country has 
begun to applaud the application. 

Enlarge that branch of your Legislature, and 
With it the aggravation of these evils, and what 
will be the result? The result will be, that it 
Will ineur the contempt of the people; and when 
this result is once realized, the liberty of this coun- 
ity is gone, 

_ But there were other reasons against any mate- 
rial increase of that body, one of which was 
touched upon by a Senator yesterday. Sir, who 
do the business of legislation when legislative bod- 
ies become very large? He appealed to every 
gentleman who has had any hoominten or experi- 
ence of legislation in free States, to say if that 
knowledge and that experience did not teach that 

business is entirely in the hands of a few lead- 
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ers?’ He maintained, therefore, that there is no 
policy more injurious—ray, dangerous in ils re- 
sulis—than creating large legislative bodies. .A 
few men obtain the control; and this was not con- 
fined to isolated instances. History proved con- 
clusively that itis an invariable law of all bodies 
so organized. Large bodies could not act, unless 
by guidance. They fell inevitably under dictation. 
And what guidance? Whose dictation? Of the 
modest—the most meritorious? No: of the interest- 
ed—ihe violent—the designing. Was this an effect 
to be promoted? This the class of legislators of 
whom we should conduce to the ascendency? We 
can read the signs of the times. We can perceive 
what causes are operating to produce an enlarge: 
ment of the popular branch of the Government; 
that branch which bas been so much eulogized as 
being what it rea!ly ought, well organized, to be— 
the controlling department of the Government. 

Toe proposition of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. CaLuoun] upon this subject of the 
effect of enlargement, is both true and false 
at the same time, according to the tenor of 
its application. The first effect of the enlarge. 
ment would be—what it has heretofore been—a 
transfer of respect and authority from that body. 
Had it not become common to see measures which 
no one ever dreamed formerly of being originated 
elsewhere than in the House of Representatives, 
now originated here—this body become the foun- 
tain, rather than the corrective, of legislation? He 
recollected the time when the galleries of that 
House were the chief places of attraction. Who 
goes there now, except for the purpose of witness- 
ing an affray? Kverybody rushes here. Was not 
this indication conclusive of the results of disor- 
derly legislation? To what other cadse than the 
increase of members in that House, operated on by 
excitement, can be attributed this habit and ten- 
dency to disorder? This was the first effect—the 
transfer of authority to this body. But subsequent- 
ly came another effect. After a litde time you will 
begin to experience the evil spoken of by the other 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Preston] yes- 
terday—the voice of the Senate will be put down 
by force of numbers. The pressure of these 
numbers, in their moral force as direct represent- 
atives of the people, will become first in seasons of 
excitement, and then in all seasors, overwhelming? 
He meant no disrespect to his fellow-Senators when 
he said that we would not be found endued with 
the firmness to stand up under this pressure, and 
the strength of character to throw it off. Let there 
be five or six hundred organs of excited public 
feeling in the popular branch of the Legislature, 
and, although we of this body may be perfectly 
unanimous and undoubling, yet the wave of this 
overwhelming influence will sweep us into submis- 
sion and insignificance. 

We were not to legislate for what men ought to 
be, but for what they are and will be. This body, 
in such circumstances, will be ridden down—its con- 
servative influence be lost. We bave abundant ex- 
perience, derived from our recent history, in con- 
firmation of this assertion. When the Jackson dy- 
nasty came to bestride this country, sustained as it 
was by a strong and vehement majority in the 
House of Representatives, how long was this body 
permitied, or found able, to uphold its legitimate 
authority and influence? The influence of the other 
louse, thrown on us compact, how completely was 
the counteractive agency of the Senate subdued, 
and the Government left to an unrestricted domi- 
nation? And how compacted was this influence of 
the other House? At that time, he (Mr. A.) was 
withdrawn from the scene here. Remote on the 
banks of the Mississippi, he welt remembered the 
cry of pleased surprise and patriotic gratalation 
which burst forth when, from the bosom of subser- 
vience and thraidom, two brave men suddenly ap- 
peared in that House to assert aciaim to independ- 
ent opinions, and raise a flag to which its few and 
waning votaries might rally. He referred to Mr. 
Wise and Mr. Balie Peyton. Suppose the number 
of the body doubled at such a time as that! What 
would become of the ¢heck of this body}—what of 
the legislation of the country?—what of its honor, 
or its Constitution, or its liberties? 

He had adveried te the fact that legislative bod- 
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ies, over-numerous, are obliged io bave the busi- 
ness and influence fall into the hands of leaders; 
and those not the scrupulous and the safe men, most 
probably, but the violent or the designing. This 
was, he could not repeat too often, the inevitable re- 
sult of a large representation in popular bodies. If 
not in the commencement, in no long time, the 
demagogues will usurp and engross the control of 
legisiation. 

There was a consideration, too, connected with 
this view of the subject, which put it in an aspect 
of strong aggravation. All knew that the same 
party who gave the majority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, elected, at a corresponding period, the 
President of the United Siates. The selections 
would be of men congenial in sentiment, prepared 
for harmonious action—prone to run into the views, 
and passions, aud excitements ofeach other. This 
union, so inevitable, of purposes and passion, what 
menace did it not bold out to the intermediary au- 
thority—to the conservative influence of the Sen- 
ate, and of the guaranties this body was intend- 
ed to afford against disorganizing action ? 

The danger from this source was imminent—was 

demonsirated in the warning pages of our recent 
history. Westand now (said Mr. A.) on the nar- 
row isthmus which intercepts the union, ever fatal, 
of executive power and popular encroachments, 
This body cons'itutes the dividing barrier between 
that tide of executive power which is ever working 
to undermine, and that wave of popular excitement 
which is ever rolling to dash over the safeguards 
of a guarded and regulated liberty. He (Mr. A.) 
appealed, then, to the candor of the Senate—of 
every man who heard him—whether he had not 
established the proposition with which he set out— 
that an inordinate extension of the popular branch 
of the Legislature must lead to a degradation of 
legislation? It is inevitable. He need add nothing 
to give force to the conclusion, that it were unad- 
vised to give impulse to this source of mischief by 
an enlargement of representation. He thought, on 
the contrary, it ought to be diminished. In the 
language of Mr. Dunning, in his famous resolution 
on a subject not unallied to the present in its influ- 
ence, ‘* He thought this evil had increased, threat- 
ened further increase, and ought to be diminished.” 
Above all things, it was the duty of this, the only 
conservative body in this Government, instead of 
forming an alliance with the spirit of turbulence 
and disorganization of the balances of the Consti- 
tution, to stand firm in our resistance to its efforts, 
and to the clamors by which it generally intro- 
duce these efforts, and always sought to aid them. 
The honorable Senator who preceded him [Mr. 
Benton] says, Where is the use of resisting the will 
of the otber House in this matter, for we will be 
obliged, eventually, to submi!? I tell that honora- 
ble Senator, (said Mr. A.,) and I do it with pride 
and triumph—that I, for one, andif I am to be 
the only one, will not submit. I will neither yield 
my deliberately formed cpinion, to suit the views 
of others, nor omit resistance and protest to 
the proposition of the surrender of the co-equal 
jurisdiction and authority of the Senate op this sub- 
ject of legislation. I shall not only vote against 
the ratio of *apportionment sent from the House, 
but against any bill, if the principle of a very low 
apportionment be adhered to; and I shall do so 
with the absolute confidence that I shall fiad my 
views with regard to it sustained by the body of 
the people, almost to unanimity. I cannot con- 
verse with a man anywhere—from my own part 
ef the country especially—who dozs not, in refer- 
ence to the subject of apportionment, exclaim, in 
tones of terrified deprecation, “Surely Congress is 
not going to increase the House of Representa- 
tives !? My answer is always ready, that I willgo 
to any extreme rather than give my concurrence to 
a measure which I verily believe must be fraught 
with the most disastrous influences to the char- 
acter of the Government and well-being of the 
country. By this determination it is my purpose 
inflexibly to abide. 

Mr. WRIGHT remarked he had but a few 
words to say; and, but for what had fallen from the 
Senator from Virginia, he doubted whether he 
would have said any thing. He did not pro 
to discuss the question as to the expediency of en- 
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larging or diminishing the House of Representa- 
tives; but merely to say, in one single sentence, 
that, so far as the action of that body was con- 
cerned, and so far as our institutions were con- 
cerned, in his judgment, safety lay entirely on our 
side. It was mach safer to have the House quite 
namerous, than to have it too small. Yet either 
extreme might be carried too far. Where the me- 
dium might be, he would not pretend to say; nor 
did he pretend to have formed any opinion with 
regard to it. Having said this much, he now pro- 
posed to state to the Senate the reason which gov- 
erned him in the course which he should take upon 
the subject before them. The motion which he 
had made when the blank was to be filled, showed 
that he was in favor of the number which the 
House had agreed upon. Without insisting, how- 
ever, upon that particular number, he desired to 
have a ratio established as near to that as possible. 
It must, at all events, be admiited, (continued Mr. 
W..,) that the present House of Representatives 
would not, probably, be induced to diminish its 
present numbers; and, as [ am not at all ready to 
drive the bill to extremes, and conceding, as I do, 
the full right of the Senate to act its judgment 
and pleasure in the matter; but believing that the 
House is entirely a more appropriate tribunal to 
pass upon this question; and believing that the 
only ground upon which we can act, and act suc- 
cessfully, in passing this bill, is to concede, in some 
degree, to the decision of the House—I have made 
up my mind to take the point which they have 
fixed upen, and make myself contented with it. 
And I say, in the first place, the House is the 
proper body—ifa preference be given to either— 
to consider and determine upon thisquestion Con- 
stitutionally, they have no more right than the 
Senate. I must actin this matter with reference 
to my own State; and I do not intend to act pecu- 
ljarly sordidly. It bas forty members; and it bas 
two more here. Well, sir, who shall speak the 
pleasure of the people of that State upon this 
point? Why, sir, controllingly, authoritatively, 
neither. Bat I admit to you, most truly, the sense 
of these forty men, to my mind, comes with a 
strong, and, I believe, very just influence, when I 
see that they have considered maturely the point 
presented to us for our action. I believe, at any 
rate, we should not diminish the present represent 
ation of that State; and I believe a large portion of 
that representation would be induced to vote for 
any ratio which would increase it. They wi!l not 
be very fastidious. But they feel—as they should 
feel—that they are the popular branch; and I 
would rejoice if f could but see a prospect cf the 
time when this should be true in fact, as to every 
State in the Union. Ji ought to be so. The theory 
of our Government requires that it should be so. 
But I make no complaint. I am ready myself to 
stand by ail compromises of the Constitution, so 
far as I can undersiand them; and I believe they 
are based on every branch of the Government. 
Well, then, what is probably to be the difference 
between the bodies? Aftera very mature consid- 
eration of the subject, the House determined they 
would increase that body by sixty-foy. Well, sir, 
if tam right, and if the only ground of difference 
be as to whether the House should consist of two 
hundred and forty-two or three hundred and six 
members—for I do not intend to defeat this bill, by 
creating a difference between the two Houses—this 
is the only alternative presented to me. Sir, I re- 
peat what has been repeated frequently in debate— 
I believe the present number of the House is not 
particularly desirable. It is well enough; but I 
think if you were to add the number which the 
House proposes to add, you would not add one 
fraetion to the weight of the reasons which are as- 
signed in this debate against an increase of their 
numbers. I would assoon have it three bundred 
as two hundred and forty-two; hence I come very 
easily to my choice. Well, it seems to me—and I 
now just take the remarks of gentlemen in this de- 
bate—to bring the Howe back to two hundred, 
will be equal to going back a period of twenty 
years. To this pumberihey propose to add one 
hendred and six, aud you prepose to diminish 
forty-two. Well, | have no hope of drawing them 
lo stich a point; and I cannot, therefore, prelimina- 


rily act upon the proposition of the Senate, in pref- 
erence wo that of the House. I do not krow to 
what our institutions are to come; but I speak with 
great confidence when I say that, if the Honse can- 
not be brought into proper measures until brought 
by a vote of this body, they never will come into 
them, Thisis my deliberate opinion. 

Sir, so far as the combined representation of my 
State is concerned, those who represent her in the 
other branch, having as much right to pronounce 
upon the subject as my respected colleague and my- 
self here, will hesitate much before they are wil- 
ling to declare that they are ten or fifteen too nu- 
merous for the wishes of the people of that State; 
and against their voice I shall make no such dec- 
laration. Icmitted to say that the reportof the 
committee of this body, so far from narrowing the 
basis of the House, extends it; and, instead of 
adding sixty-four members, it adds seventy-seven. 
I only mention this to show what some of the 
members of this body, having before them the ac- 
tion of the House upon the subject, seem inclined 
to do. We have, then, gone farther than the 
House itself proposes. And I mention it, because, 
in voling upon this proposition, it is impossible to 
discard from the minds of Senators that we have 
adopted a principle which dces not enable us, by 
direct legislation, to determine by any fixed ratio 
upon the number of which the House shall con- 
sist, because the fractional priaciple upon which 
we have already voted will produce an additional 
number. The highest ratio proposed, rejecting the 
fractional principle, will give to the State of New 
York only twenty-six members; the lowest will 
give her precisely the namber which the House bill 
does. Add the fractional principle, and the S:ate 
of New York will have an additiona! member; 
buat I hope the fractional principle will not become 
the law, because the fractional calculations must 
necessarily be imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

The wisest course, in my opinion, is to con- 
sult the sympathetic feeling of the other House; 
and, instead of showing that we are ready to de- 
stroy the bill, or to dictate to that body, to yield as 
much as, with our conviciions, we can yield; and, 
with a disposition to agree with them as nearly as 
may be, pass the bill with the ratio which has been 
determined upon by them. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it wasnot the first occasion 
on which a disagreement had taken place between 
the two branches of Congress in reference to the 
subject of apportionment. Under the census of 
1810, the House fixed upon a ratio, and the Senate 
altered it. He agreed with the gentleman from 
New York, that, in fixing a ratio of apportionment, 
they ought to have very great respect for the de- 
cision of the House, if they were assured that the 
House had deliberately resolved upon a particular 
ratio ; but he had strong reasons to believe that the 
number fixed upon by the present bill, as it came 
from the House, was not satisfactory to all who 
voted for it; andif any Senator would trace, in his 
own mind, the progress of taking the vote upon the 
various numbers proposed—which, according to the 
parliamentary rule, was by beginning with the 
highest number—it would be perfectly evident that 
those who were in favor of the highest numbers, 
not having succeeded in carrying the particalar 
number they desired, were willing, nevertheless, 
to take the highest they could gei; and so vot- 
ed for anumber which they would still desire to 
alter; and they would, therefore, be glad of an op- 
portunity to review their vote. He thought, then, 
that he would be acting with a due regard to the 
wishes of that body, by giving them an opportuni- 
ty to review and reconsider this matter. His own 
opinion was, that the number of members of that 
House shou!d be reduced 

Mr. WRIGHT said, inasmuch as he did not 
intend to lay down doctrines or principles, but only 
to state his own principles of action; and inasmuch 
as his own State had forty members, as wise and 
good as himself, in another body; and as they had 
acted very deliberately in the matterhe was not 
disposed to differ from them. He thought that, in 
this particular matter, the Senate ought not to carry 
their difference to the extent of defeating the bill; 
nor should they do so in reference to any measure, 
unless the Senate feel it necessary to contro! the 
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popular branch of the Legislature. He (Mr. W) 
did not mean to say that the Senate should exercise 
any such control, or be influenced in their judg. 
ments by tbat body, or any part of it. All that he 
intended to state was, that, according to his "Sr 
judgment, the Senate ought not, particularly in this 
matter, to act aliogether irrespective of that body 
Mr. BUCHANAN said ke had waited for some 
other Senator to raise his voice agaiust what be 
considered to be a new and dangerous doctrine ideal of & 
upon this floor. He very rarely differed in opiniog 


from his friend from New York, (Mr. Wriaur jon in the 
and it was with reluctance he felt himself com. the Hous' 
pelled to do So upon the present occasion; but ye one mem 
he must protest against any and everyatiemp to ought tos 
influence the independent judgment of the Senate and ref 
by bringing the opinions of the House to bear upon stitnency 
it. He understood the Senator from New York eople 
distinetly to declare, in speaking of the number of joy equ 
which the other House ought to be composed, that meet ant 
if the House could not be brought to adupt a proper and the 
measure until brought to it by a vote of the Se. equal 
ate, it would never be brought to it at all; and elected. 
that he would not set up his own judgment aesinst resentat 
that of the New York delegation in the other House, destroy 
Upon all legislative questions, the Senate ought not avoided 
only to act independently of the House, but to act has be 
without bringing into the debate the opinions of j1g tacky @ 
members, whether individually or collectively, to TON] I 
bear upon their judgment. The Constitution had four hi 
made them an independent branch of the National debate 
Legislature; and they ought not to be influenced cordar 
either by what had been done heretofore, or might, ular a 
in the opinion of its members, be done hereatier, by despal 
the House. They should exercise their own dis. Hous 
cretion upoa this and aj] other questions, under the memt 
responsibility they owed to the States which they order! 
represented, and under no other responsibility what- disor¢ 
ever. He would have been extremely glad if some Hous 
other Senator had risen to protest against the doc- but 
trine which had ben asserted by the Senator from Unire 
New York. The Senator from South Carolina, right 
[Mr. Catnoun,] although he did not go to the the p 
same extent, had advanced a similar doctrine. He of a 
said, that if he believed the House had determined ally 
to adhere to the ratio inserted in the bill, the Senate by 
ought not to resist that determination. arr 
The Senate (said Mr. B.) is the body in which the 
the sovereign States of this Union are represented; of | 
and the Constitution of the United States has con- mo! 
ferred upon us equal legislative powers with the the 
House; and we are equally bound to discharge our De 
duty independently, upon this as upon any other Tes 
question which may be brought before Congress. of 
If there should be a difference between the opinions fit 
of the two Houses,—if the one should adopt a mi 
high ratio, and the other a low one,—both will then de 
be bound to act in that spirit of compromise to fa 
which our institutions owe their existence, and, th 
through the agency of a committee of conference, fe 
agree upon a middle course. b 
Al:hough I freely admit a perfect equality be- a 
tween the two Houses, upon this, and ail other le- e 


gislative questions; yet, if any preference ought to 

be given to the opinion of the one over that of the [ 
other, on account of the peculiarity of the present \ 
question, perhaps arguments might be adduced to ! 
prove that the judgment of the Senate ought to 
have an influence superior to that of the House. | 
The members of the Houseare all honorable men— 

men of the highest characier; yet it cannot be de- 

nied that they have been engaged upon a qnestion 

in which they are directly interested. ‘The Senate 

can have no other feeling upon the subject, but a 

desire to do what is best fer the coustry—urless, in- 

deed, our personal partiality for our friends in the 

other House might be supposed to influence out 

judgment. If onr calm, deliberate, and impartial 

conviction should be favorable to a reduction in 

the number of the House,1 have no doubt this 

will have its just influence. Whilst, therefore, I 

would yield to the House a full and perfect equal- 

ity on this and on all other questions; yet, if there 

were to be any difference in favor of the Senate, 

ander any circumstances, it ought to be on a ques- 

tion so immediately effecting the members of the 

House. Even the purest and the wisest of men 

are not the best judges in their own cause. 

Whilst lam up, I shall make a few observations 
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ja reply to other Senators, on the question of ex- 

eeative influence. Is it probable that this woul 

act with greater effect upon a House composed of 
two hundred, than apon one uf four hundred mem- 
pers? This is the true practical question; because, 
asto driving the rnembers from their hall, at the 
int of the bayonet, after the example of Crom- 
well and Bonaparte, | suppose no person enter- 
ins any serious apprehension on that subject. 

Now, what is the most perfect idea—-the beau 

ideal of a system of representation? It is, that 
there shall be as many districts of equal popula- 
tion in the several States as there are members of 
the House; and that each of those distriets shall elect 
one member. Each one of these Representatives 
ought to speak the sentiments, act upon the opinions, 
and reflect the wishes of his own particular con- 
stituency, SO far as this may be pussible. As the 
people of the respective cu..gressivnal districts en- 
joy equal rights, their Representatives ought to 
meetand deliberate on termscf perfect equality; 
and they ought individually to be subjected to an 
equal responsibility to those by whom they were 
elected. Any Organization of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Which would necessarily, in practice, 
destroy these principles, ought to be most carefully 
avoided. Bat would not this be the result, if, as 
has been admitted by the Senators from Ken- 
tacky and Missouri, (Messrs. Crirrenpen and BEen- 
ron,] it would become necessary, in a House of 
four hundred members, to abridge the freedon of 
debate, and put speakers down by all sorts of dis- 
cordant nvisesr? This, the Senators call the irreg- 
ular action of the body, which is necessary to the 
despatch of the business; and they believe that the 
House ought to consist of three or four hundred 
members, in orJer that a sufficient corps of dis- 
orderly membeis may be formed thus to put down 
disorder. Such conduct may be tolerated in the 
House of Commons or the Chamber of Deputies; 
but it will never be sanctioned by the people of the 
United States. Tieir Representatives hold their 
right to speak the voice of their constituents from 
the people themselves, and not by the permission 
of a corps of those ‘thundering boys,” who silence 
allwhom they are unwilling to hear, by shouting, 
by scraping, and by mock applause. When you 
arrive at this point, where then is the influence of 
the whole body concentrated? Is it not in the hands 
of those party leaders who are the favorites of the 
mobocracy among the members? Thusit is in 
the House of Commons, and in the Chamber of 
Deputies; and thus it will be in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The entire control over the business 
of the House will then devolve upon some forty or 
fifty members; and the remainder must become 
mere counters, and cease to exercise their own in- 
dependent judgment, or to represent fairly and 
faithfully their own constituents. Whereas, on 
the other hand, if you have a legislative body of a 
reasonable size, each member who desires it can 
be heard, and can exercise his legitimate influence; 
and, in this manner, you will best guard against 
executive and every other improper influence. 

The Senators from Keniucky and Missouri 
[Messrs. Crirrenpen and Benton] have both 
urged strongly that a House of four hundred mem- 
bers would be more free from executive influence, 
than a House of two hundred; because, say they, 
it would be more difficult to influence or corrupt a 
large body than a small one. But if, from the 
very number of the House, it follows, as a neces- 
Sary consequence, that a few prominent members 
and party leaders must transact the whole of the im- 
portant business; then, in order to influence a ma- 
jority of the House, it will only be necessary to in- 
fluence or corrupt these leaders. Whenever the 
body shall become so numerous that it will be im- 
possible for all the members individually to repre- 
Sent their own constituents, then the power of the 
House will necessarily devolve upon those who con- 
duct the busines«, and the remainder must be- 
come comparatively ciphers. The House will 
then be governed by an oligarchy; and if the Ex- 
ecutive can seduce the leaders upon any great ques- 
tion, the rank and file will follow as a matter of 
habit. Although the House may be numerous, 
the influence will then be confined to a few mem- 
bers; and the very number will shield these few 






































from a just responsibility. It is, therefore, my 
opinion, that a House composed of two hundred 
members, in which each will feel his individual re 
sponsibility, and each be able to répresent his own 
constituents independently, without being com: 
pelled te follow in the wake of some party leader, 
will present a more powerful barrier against 
execulive influence, than would be presented by a 
House of four hundred members. But, at the pre- 
sent jate period of the debate, it ix not my inten- 
tion to labor this question. Mr. Madison, in the 
extract from the Federalist referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,) in his own felici- 
tous style, has, within a narrow compa:s, almost 
exhausted this subject. 


“One observation, however,” says he, “I must be permitted 
to add on this subject, as claiming, in my judgment, a very seri- 


ous attention. It is, that in all legislative assemblies, the greater 


the number composing them may be, the fewer will be the men 
who willin fact direct their proceedings. In the first place, the 
more numerous any assembly may be, of whatever characters 
composed, the greater is known to be the ascendency of passion 
over reason. In the next place, the larger the number, the 
greater will be the proportion of members of limited informa- 
tion and of weak capacities. Now, it is precisely on characters 
of this description that the eloquence and address of the few 
are known to act withail their force. In the ancient republics, 
where the whole body of the people assembled in person, a 
single orator, or an artful statesman, was generally seen to rule 
with as complete a sway as if asceptre had been placed in his 
single hands. On the same principle, the more multitudinous 
a representative assembly may be rendered, the more it will 
partake of the infirmities incident to collective meetings of the 
people. Ignorance will be the dupe of cunning; and passion 
the slave of sophistry and declamation. The people can never 
err more than in supposing that, by multiplying their Rep- 
resentatives beyond a certain limit, they sirengthen the bar- 
rier against the government of afew. Experience will for- 
ever admonish them that, on the contrary, ufter securing a 
sufficient number for the purposes of safety, of local infor- 
mation, and of diffusive sympathy with the whole society, 
they will counteract their own views by every addition to 
their Representatives. The countenance of the Government 
may become more democratic; but the soul that animates it 
will he more oligarchic. The machine will be enlarged, but 
the fewer, and often the more secret, will be the springs by 
which its motions are directed.”’ 

It is this very oligarchy of members which I de- 
sire to avoid. It must exist in a House of four 
hundred members, or the necessary public business 
cannot be transacted: it will not exist in a House 
of two hundred. To govern a House of four 
handred, it will only be necessary to influence this 
oligarchy; but in a House of two hundred, you 
must influence a majority of all the members. 
The Senators have, then, been unfortunate in their 
attempt to prove that executive influence would 
operate more powerfully upon a House of two hun- 
dred than one of four hundred members. 

Mr. ALLEN said he had before stated that he 
would prefer a ratio of 60,000; but that the decision 
of the House of Representatives in this matter 
would have a very considerable influence. It was 
the declaration of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
which induced him now to rise for the purpose of 
saying that, in his opinion, the House was entitled 
to some influence upon questions regarding i's own 
organization. It was not designed to be a perma- 
nent law, but to last only forten years. But, during 
the time it did exist, it would determine the power of 
the House. When he addressed the Senate before, 
he said that which he would now repeat—ihat the 
Senate and the House are rival bodies. They heard 
it declared on that floor, day after day, that the 
Constitution designed the Senate to be a check upon 
the House. Every declaration which had been 
made upon this subject proved the existence of ri- 
vairy between tbe two bodies; and therefore it was 
that they had a right to be extremely jealous of their 
respective rights and powers. It was in vain to at- 
tempt to disguise the fact that the Senate is a com- 
petitor with the House for popularity in the country; 
and, he regretted to say, it was a successful competi- 
tor. He rose, however, to put in his protest against 
some of the sentiments which had been uttered upon 
that floor. The argument against an increase of the 
House of Representatives was predicated upon an 
example, of which he denied the existence—the 
natural turbulence of that body, and its incompe- 
tency for the transaction of business; and it had 
been also predicated upon the assumption that a 
representation sufficiently extensive to embody the 

nationat will can act without turbulence. 

The same argument may continue to apply as 
long as there were two men in the House. It was 
the argument of arbitrary power. It was the ar- 
gument in favor of a single Executive which had 













prevailed in this country. In matters of war, it 
was essential to success that there should be a sin- 
gle commanding voice: but the same reason did 
not apply to the law-making power; it did pot 
apply to the power which takes money from the 
pockets of the people, and which expends the 
money when obtained. 

There were in this country, as had been ob- 
served by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
about five thousand Jegislators; but out of that 
number, how many were engaged in carrying on 
the Federal Government? Not more than three 
hundred. Was this a proportionate number to 
exercise those higher powers which were denied to 
the - Governments, and invested in Congress 
alone 

He regretted to hear the observations which had 
failen from several Senators as to the turbulence 
which was said to exist in Congress. A frightful 
apprehension had already got abroad respecting 
this alleged turbulence. And he thovght, instead 
of increasing such a groundless apprehension, it 
was their duty, as far as possible, to suppress the 
feeling which it had produced throughout the coun- 
try. It did not become them to coniribute in ren- 
dering Congress odious and contemptible, by pro- 
claiming to the nation its inefficiency for the pub- 
lic service. 

Ata time when excitement existed in the coun- 
try, was it to be supposed that it would not be in- 
fused into the representation? When thousands of 
people were marched from one end of the country 
to the other, headed by music, stimulated by pow- 
erful orators, for the purpose of securing the elec- 
tion of violent party men, was it to be supposed 
that the House of Representatives would be en- 
trely free from clamor and excitement? It could 
not be expected. The House (said Mr. AtLen) 
represents the feelings as well as the judgmeuts of 
the people. The Senate, a body representing inde- 
pendent sovereignties, is no example for the House, 
which represents human beings, with hearts in their 
bodies, as well as brains in their heads. True /ib- 
erty is a thing which possesses a certain degree of 
fierceness. The Democracy of the country re- 
quires to be kept alive to its own interests; and, to 
be truly represented, that representation must be 
imbued with the popular feeling. These are my 
sentiments. 

There are three great nations, in the Government 
ef which the representative system prevails, viz: 
England, France, and the United States ; and the 
powers of Government in the latter are concentra- 
ted in fewer hands thau in either of the other two. 
In France, there are nearly one thousand members 
of the Legislature; in England, there are more than 
a thousand; while in the United States, the three 
branches of Government—the executive, the legis- 
lative, and the judicial—amount to little more than 
three hundred persons. The executive power is 
placed in the hands of a single individual; the judi- 
cial power is vested in nine men; then comes tz 
Senate, having fifty-two members—making sixty- 
two, holding two entire departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and one-half of the other. This is a 
greater concentration than is to be found in either 
England or France. The Senate of the United 
States, whieh is professedly a select and conserva~ 
tive body, undertakes to set itself up as an arbiter 
of what the future powers of the popular branch of 
this Government shall be The House have, in 
my opinion, a right tocomplain ; and the country 
will assuredly, sooner or later, complain. I view 


-this question as one of the highest importance, as 


touching the public liberty; and, as far as I myself 
may be permiited to decide, I would rather see one 
aaninak members, than only one burdred, in the 
other end of the Capitol. In a maltitude of counsel- 
lors there is safety ; but what safety can we expect 
for the liberties of the people, when the powers of 
Government are invested in the hands of a few—a 
corporal’s guard? No, sir; you must patup with 
a few freaks of passion; you mast bear with a lit- 
tle evil, for the sake of a great good. I bold it to 
be manifest, from what has been expressed here, 
that this body, by its very organization, is a rival 
of .the House for popularity and power; and I take 
the side of the House, because I bel(eve the House 
is right. Ido not believe that popular representa- 
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tion in this country should be governed by the de- 
cision of this body, in preference to the mature 
judgment of the popular branch of the Govern- 
ment. I am not afraid of the violence which I 
have seen—and I have certainly seen a good deal. 
I fear no popular passions, They are the great 
guarantees of the public liberty. 

The Senate, at this stage of the business, pro- 
ceeded to vote on the several amendments pro 
posed, a complete bistory of the result of which 
was published in the abstract of that day. 


REMARKS OF Mr. GWIN, 
OF MISSISSIPPI. 
In the House of Representatives, May, 1842—On 
the navy appropriation bill. 

Mr. GWIN obeteved that he wished as briefly 
as possible to state the reasons that would induce 
him to yote against the bill asreported. In the first 
place, he thought it was not the right time to act 
upon the bill. Mvery member of the House must 
be convinced, from the discussion that has taken 
en that the passage of a law reorganizing the 

lavy Department is indispensable to enable the 
ixetutive to perform his duty in that important 
branch of the public service, with efficiency and 
proper economy. Bills to reorganize the Navy 
Department, and to amend existing laws, having 
an important bearing upon this branch of the Gov- 
ernment, known and acknowledged to be defective, 
have been reported by the appropriate committees, 
and are now ready for the action of the House; and 
they ought to be taken up, and disposed of, before 
this bill passes, He was, therefore, in favor of the 
proposition made a_ day or two ago by the member 
from Maryland, [Mr. Mason,] to pass a specific 
appropriation of a million of dollars, or more, it 
necessary to meet the pressing wants of the depart- 
ment, and to lay aside this bill until those above 
referred to had been acted upon; and he hoped the 
genileman would renew his proposition, when it 
was in order, and that it would be adopted by the 
Iiouse. [Mr. Gwin renewed the motion of Mr. 
Mason, after the bill had passed through the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to lay it aside, and pass a sub- 
stitute, making a specific appropriation of a million 
and a half of doliars to meet the immediate demands 
upon the department, in order that the bill reor- 
ganizing the Navy Depariment might be taken up 
and acted upon; but the motion was rejected.] He 
said that better reasons could not be given for adopt- 
ing this course, than to refer to what had occurred 
yesterday while the member from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Cusnine] was addressing the House, That 
gentleman read, from a document jast received from 
the Navy Department, a statement of officers in the 
navy not in service; and but ¢hree lieutenants are 
reported as “waiting orders.” The member from 
Georgia [Mr. Meriwerare] immediately called the 
attention of the House to a document transmitted 
by the same department to this House, in January 
last, in which fifty-eight lieutenants are reported as 
“waiting orders.” 

Mr. G, asked what important movement in the 
naval service of the cougtry had transpired since 
January, that has caused fifty five lieutenants to be 
put’ into active service that were then waiting 
orders?’ Have they been put into service to meet 
the discussion on this particular bill? He would 
not accuse the Secretary of any such intention, be- 
lieving that he had no wish or desire (~ deceive or 
mislead the House. It was owing, in his opinion, 
to the want of that system and order so essential to 
the elliciency and proper administration of the de- 
partinent; it isthe absence of good laws, rather than 
want of talent or skill in the Secretary, which 
caused these uncalled-for and sudden changes in 
the naval service. Again: the member from Mas- 

sachusetts [Mr. Cusutne] stated, on the authority of 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval Aftairs, 
{| Mr. Wise,] that if a bill reported by that commit- 
tee were passed, which would add to the public ex- 
penses but $17,000, hundreds of thousands, and 
even half a million of dollars, would be saved by 
the reform that would be introduced. Mr. G. did 
not doubt the fact. He believed it to be true; but 
cid not the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] 
know, from his long experience in this House, that 
the placing this bill on the calendar of business 
afler the appropriation bills, was a death-warrant to 
iis passage during this session? 

‘The member froma Massachusetts [Mr. Cosmne] 
introduced statements to show the great difference 
in the cost of construction of the brig Somers and 
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the brigantine Dolphin, both built at the Brooklyn 
navy-yard, under the superintendence of the same 
officers, and the work on both vessels performed by 
the same workmen, and attributes the difference to 
the reform introduced into the department by its 
present head. The Secretary may be entitled to 
this credit; but the cause of the abuse was, in his 
(Mr. G’s.) opinion, in the defect in the laws which 
permitted flagrant waste of the public money, from 
the want of that system and those conservative 
checks that are indispensable to the proper respon- 
sibility of all officers in the service of the United 
States, in any department of the Government. 

These abuses (said Mr. G.) may be correct- 
ed now. But what guaranty have we that they 
will not be repeated again, when the pecu- 
niary wants of the Government will not exact 
so rigid a curtailment of all expenses as is 
now required?) Now is the time to introduce 
permanent reform into this, and every other 
department of the Government. The country is 
groaning under distress, such as has not been wit- 
nessed since the formation of this Government. 
The present expenditures in the various depart- 
ments of the Government were fixed when we had 
an overflowing treasury—when millions flowed 
into the national coffers, where hundreds of thou- 
sandsonly donow. Tle whole country was thenin a 
state of apparent prosperity. that seemed to justify 
these expenditures, But the scene is chenael. 
Bankrupicy now occupies the place where, but a 
short time since, wealth and luxury revelled. 
Those who formerly paid a tax of a thousand dol- 
lars in the consumption of articles upon which du- 
ties were levied, are not now as able to pay one 
hundred as they were then the thousand; and it be- 
comes us to modify the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, and make them correspond with the 
changed condition of the country—to limit the ex- 
penditures of the tax-consumers, to correspond with 
the limited means of the tax-payers. 


Sir, (said Mr. G.,) we can form no correct idea 
here of the wide-spread ruin that is sweeping like 
an avalanche over the country, and has increased 
with fearful rapidity since we have taken our seats. 
During a recent trip which he (Mr. G.) had been 
compelled to take to the South, he was astonished 
at the evidences of bankruptcy and distress that met 
him at every step on his journey. Nothing but the 
evidence of his own senses could have brought the 
melancholy conviction to his mind of the wide- 
spread rain that is pervading the land; and it was a 
sacred duty which they owed to their eonstituents, to 
introduce the most rigid economy into every de- 
partment of the Government. 

Mr. G. said he had another, and even a stronger, 
objection to the passage of this bill at this time, than 
the want of a proper organization of the Navy De- 
partment, He was not at all satisfied with the ex- 
planation given the other day by the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr, Fitt- 
MorE,] why that committee, of which he isthe or- 
gan, had not reported a revenue bill before this late 
period of the session; nor had the explanations just 
given to the House by the member from Ohio [Mr. 
Mason} satisfied him (Mr. G,) that the committee 
had not been remiss in its duty. The member 
from Ohio has detailed the labor performed by that 
committee, of which he isa member. He did not 
doubt but the members labored assiduously, and he 
knew the duties they had to perform were arduous; 
but he conceived it to be the highest and most im- 
perative duty imposed upon that committee to re- 
port a revenue bill—by far the most important sub- 
ject they would be called to act upon during this ses- 
sion, and which it was the peculiar duty of that com- 
mittee to present to the House. The chairman 
[Mr. Fittmore] had gone into an elaborate defence 
of the committee upon the charge of neglect pre- 
ferred against it by the member from Maryland, 
{Mr. Jounson.] He, in his argument, reminded us 
of the action of this House in referring that portion 
of the President’s message relating to the tariff to 
the Committee on Manufactures, instead of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, Did he not aid 
in bringing about that reference by his vote? and 
was it not carried by the vote of himself and those 
who act with him? and was not that reference made 
for the express purpose of taking from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means the responsibility of re- 
porting a revenue bill? He further went on to 
show that the Secretary of the Treasury had been 
remiss in his duty, and caused all the delay in the 
action of the Committee of Ways and Means, by 
not sooner communicating to the House his project 
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for supplying the deficiency in the revenue. n 
ious as he is to get some one else to bear the - 
of the committee, yet he does not wish to throw the 
blame upon the Secretary, whois, in the next breah, 
excused for this delay, owing to the overwhelm; ; 
financial embarrassments of his department, " 
Well, sir, the chairman very well knew that the 
question was ready to be propounded to him from 
every part of the House, ‘Why do you hot now 
report ?” and, like a skillful tactician, he asks 


; : and 
answers the question himself. And what is the “9 
swer? The Secretary has not sent us the facic 

ts, 


and documents, and estimates, upon which he based 
his report, and we must still wait until we go 
them; but, when we do, you may expect prompt ac. 
tion on the part of the committee. In the mean 
time, he says, he wants us to take up and pass, ing 
week—yes, sir, one week—the navy and army q 
propriation bills; which, if passed in the form asked 
for by the heads of those departments, will require 
an expenditure of near twenty millions of dollars 
without one dollar in the treasury to meet the 
payments. Sir, is it not ridiculous to say that we 
can, in one week, discuss as we should the Various 
items in these great appropriation bills? Is it nota 
mockery of the freedom of debate to say that, in ex. 
amining the items of expenditure, amounting to 
near twenty millions of dollars, two hundred and 
forty-two members (the number of this House) 
should be limited in debate to four or five hours of 
each day for six days? Yet such is the fiat of the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
and weal! know the potential bearing of his recom. 
mendations to this House. 

He (Mr. G.) was struck with the argument of the 
chairman [Mr. FitLmMore] on another subject—that 
we had provided the waysand means for this year’s 
expenditure by the passage of the treasury noie 
bill and the loan bill, Does he wish to set ihe 
example in this Government of voting the ex- 
penditure of such vast sums of money, without 
first providing an adequate revenue to meet the 
payments? Does he wish to set the precedent of 
resorting to the miserable expedient of borrowing 
money to meet the demands of Government? 
What evidence has he that the loan can be ne- 
gotiated? The member from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Cusninc] stated yesterday, that it was reduced to 
certainty that enough had been negotiated to meet 
the present pressing wants of the treasury—three 
and a half millions of dollars. But is this evi- 
dence that the whole of it can be negotiated? 
Was not enough of the twelve million loan of the 
extra session negotiated soon afier the act passed, 
to meet the then wants of the treasury; and yet 
did we not find, on our assembling at the com- 
mencement of this session, that that act was a dead 
letter on the statute-book, so far as the balance of 
the loan authorized to be made was concerned? 
And what evidence have we that the same may 
not happen in regard to this loan, unless we sub- 
mit to a ruinous discount in the negotiation? And, 
sir, how does he know thatthe whole amount of 
the loan will be needed after the action of this 
House on the revenue question? The bill of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, if adopted, will give a 
surplus this year of six millions of dollars, if the 
whole amountof the loan is negotiated. Why bor- 
row this six millions, if that bill, or any one like 
it, is to become the law of the land? 


Mr. G. must say that he coneeived the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means had evaded the responsi- 
bility it should have assumed, as the financial or- 
gan of this House and of this nation, of providing 
a permanent revenue to meet every bill of supply 
that it reports to this House. He wouldask, is that 
committee committed to any financial plan to =. 
ply the deficiency in the revenue? None, sir. Is 
the majority of this House, through their organ, 
the Finance Committee, committed to any plan for 
increasing the revenue to “oe the expenses of the 
Government? Notatall. There have been two 
reports made to the House on this subject: one 
from the Committee on Manufactures, and the oth- 
er from the Secretary of Treasury. From the 
Committee on Manufactures, we must expect such 
a report as will be most favorable to that portion of 
our fellow-citizens whose interests are intrusted to 
their keeping; and surely, in the bill the committee 
has reported, it has not neglected the interest of the 
manufacturers, how injurious soever the policy it 
recommends may be to the great producing classes 
of the country. “But the majority of this House do 
not hold themselves responsible for the financial no- 
tions of that committee. Suppose, then, those who 
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: to a protective tariff should urge the 
5 4 io take up the subject of the revenue before 
» BEE. \arze appropriation bills are passed, which it 
, his (Mr. G.’s) anxious desire to do, and the 
‘se should determine to adopt this course, what 


here before the House having a bearing 
‘ie subject? None, but the report of the Com- 
| eon Manufactures; the report of the Secreta- 
| f the ‘Treasury having been referred to the 
“mittee of Waysand Means. 
Well: suppose this was taken up and passed, and 
uid receive, aS it certainly would, the condem- 
snof the country: upon whom would those who 
ol the majority of this House attempt to throw 
blame? Why, sit, — those who opposed the 
They would say that we forced them to take 
this subject before they were eo peas for it, 
hey were compelled to adopt this, or leave the 
-erpment Without revenue; that but for our in- 
ret haste, they would have presented a finan- 
‘plan, that would have supplied the wants of the 
wiry, and have been acceptable to the country. 
||, sir, suppose further, that we press the Com- 
we of Ways and Means for a report; and they 
vt back to us the bill of the Secretary of the 
~asury, declaring that the House has not allowed 
time to mature and adopt a bill, and that they 
-ompelled to present that of the Secretary to us, 
nerfect as they know it to be. Well, sir, it 
wes before us, With no endorser but the Secreta- 
and his friends here—about half of the corporal’s 
ard, who agree With him in his opinions on the 
rf The party in the majority here let no proper 
asion pass by, without disclaiming all responsi- 
ity for the acts or opinions of this Administra- 
»,orany member of it. We, who oppose the 
eretary’s plan, would propose amendment upon 
mendment, bat would be overcome by the dumb 
jquence of numbers. Gentlemen would say that 
ve is much truth in your arguments, but the 
\(ministration needs the money, and says it must 
ye itor the wheels of Government will be stop- 
(and the nation dishonored; and if we do not 
ass the bill, we will be accused of withholding sup- 
ies—an attitude we cannot assume before the 
ountry; and thus, sir, if this bill passes, and meets 
ih the condemnation of our constituents, the ma- 
rity here disavow all responsibility for it; say it 
ras Captain US inn plan—that they never wanted 
yvte for it, but were forced to do so, or leave 
te Government without a revenue. 
You thus see, sir, (said Mr. G.)—and he wished the 
fict known to the country—that the majority here 
ueevading the question,—are responsible for no 
revenue bill, and intend to be responsible for none. 
It we postpone action on this question until we 
pas these enormous appropriation bills, then we 
will be met with the argument that we must have 
a revenue equal to the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. And the action of this House and this Con- 
gress will be adduced as prima facie evidence that 
es than the sum named in the reporis from the 
Committee on Manufactures and the Secretary of 
ie Treasury will not answer the purpose. For 
luis reason, if these bills are pressed forward, it be- 
comes the duty of every opponent of a high pro- 
lective tariff to vote for the reduction of every item 
0 expenditure in every appropriation bill, to the 
west amount necessary to carry on the Govern- 
ment in the most economical manner. The tariff 
isthe great question of the session; and he (Mr. 
G) wished to see the advocates of a high tariff 
meet the question boldly, and not dodge behind the 
reports of the Committee on Manufactures and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or the necessity of a 


te to meet the appropriations we have 
passed, 


Mr. Gwin said there was another reason why 


nis | 





















the army and aT appropriation bills should not | 


we hastily passed through the House. “There is a 
hegotiation now pending in this city, between our 
Government and that of Great Britain, of a com- 
plicated and important character, upon the deter- 
mination of which depends peace or war between 
these two great nations. If we are to remain at 
peace with Great Britain, the Sovereintent asked 
lot are too large; if we are to have war, they are 
to half large enough. At nt, we have no 
‘eason to suppose that this negotiation will termin- 
tle otherwise than amicably. If so, the appropri- 
tions for the navy and army ought both to be re- 
luced. It wae the apprehension of a war with this 
Pwerful nation that created such a desire in the 
eeu to increase the navy. When all prospect 
“a war from this quarter vanishes, this call for 
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an increase of the navy will cease, and we will | 
be required, by the voice of our constituents, to di- 
minish the number of ships incommission. In fact, 
that feeling is now seeks the country. If our 
relations with Great Britain had borne the same 
amicable aspect at the extra session that they do 
now, do you suppose, sir, that there would have 
been but eight votes against the establishment of 
the home squadron? Hf that bill, instead of being 
the law of the land, were before us now, would it 
pass by such a tremendous majority? Would it 
vassatall? It is doubtful, if it is not certain that 
it would not pass. 

But, sir, let us come to a later period. A bill 
passed this House, some two months since, appro- 
priating over half a million of dollars to enable Mr. 
Stephens to build an iron steam-ship on a new plan. 
But thirty-one members voted against the passage 
of this bill. Suppose that bill were now before the 
House—would it pass by the same majority that it 
did? No, sir; I do not believe that it would pass 
at all. Many members who voted for it now re- 
gret it; and many who were absent would have 
voted against it had they been present. And why, 
sir? Because the impression is daily gaining ground 
that we will have no war, and we will need no iron 
steam-ships. Many members object to the bill to 
build this iron steam oe because the only limit 
upon Mr. Stephens as to the expenditure in build- 
ing it is, that he shall not exceed the cost of the 
steam-ships Mississippi or Missouri. He (Mr. G.) 
yroposed an amendment to the bill, authorizing the 
building to be let out to the lowest bidder; but it 
was ruled out of order. His reason for offering 
this amendment was, that he had received letters 
from one of the most extensive ship-builders in the 
city of New York, proposing to build quite as large 
and as good vessels as the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri, for from $75,000 to $100,000 less than they 
cost; and he thought these and other ship-builders 
should have had an opportunity of bidding for the 
building of this iron steamer. 

(Mr. Mattory asked how they could have got 
the plan, if Mr. Stephens were not employed.] 

r. Gwin answered: Let Mr. Stephens be em- 
ployed. Pay him ten, twenty, or even thirty thou- 
sand dollars, to stand by and superintend the work; 
and Jet it be built by his plan; but don’t give him 
$100,000 more than others are willing to build it for. 
He will be amply compensated by the renown he 
will gain by the invention, if it succeeds, without 
his asking the Government to give him a fortune 
in the contract for building. He merely named 
this subject now, to put himself right before the 
country for the vote he gave against the bill, hav- 
ing been precluded by the previous question from 
stating his reasons when the bill passed. 


Sir, (said Mr. Gwin,) we are pursuing the wrong 
plan in building oursteam-ships. We should have 
the machinery made and carefully preserved. The 
wood-work of steam-ships can be made with great 
despatch in the event of a war; and, if we have the 
machinery ready, we could soon. man a sufficient 
fleet of steam-ships that would defend our coast 
against invasion from any foreign enemy. This 
was the branch of the naval service most inter>st- 
ing and most important to his constituents. It was 
the mode of defence best adapted to the protection of 
the Gulf of Mexico; and he therefore felt a great 
desire that the building and manning of the steam- 
ships belonging to the United States should be put 
upon such a footing as would render it popular 
with the people» He wished to see rigid discipline 
and economy in the management of the vessels, and, 
a plan adopted to have them usefully employed in 
the service of the Government in time of peace. 
This could only be done in one way. It was to em- 
ploy them to carry the United States mail along the 
Atlantic coast. We have already built, and building; 
a number sufficient to run daily between Baltimore 
and Charleston, From Baltimore north to Bos- 
ton, we have the most rapid railroad communica- 
tion, connecting the great Northern and Washing- 
ton mails at Baltimore. They could be conveyed 
thence to Charleston in two days. As we in- 
creased our steam-ships, this line could be exte ded 
along the coast to Savannah, around Cape Florida 
to Ship Island, in the Gulf of Mexico; whence the 
mail can be conveyed to Mobile and New Orleans 
in a few hours. At this important point in the 
Gulf (Ship Island) there is always twenty-two feet 
of water over the bar, with twenty-five feet at high 
tide; and it is the best and safest harbor in the Gulf, 
Make this the southern depot, and Baltimore the 
northern, anda daily line might be established, con- 


veying the most rapid intelligence tothe great south- 
ernemporiums ofcommerce. The Government now 
pays near three hundred thousand dollars to convey 
the mail from Baltimore to New Orleans. It isin- 
tended, by the various railroad companies, and others 
engaged in carrying the mail en this route, to de- 
mand even a larger amount alter their present con- 
tract expires, After the monopoly is completely 
established, it will, no doubt, cost the Government 
half a million annually, to convey the mail from 
Baltimore to New Orleans. 

It was his (Mr. G.’s) object to break up this mo- 
nopoly, that extorted from travellers, as well as the 
Government, in addition to the great good to be 
accomplished in having the United States vessels 
in constant employment, that induced him to throw 
out this suggestion. He had nodoubt the scheme was 
perfectly practicable; and he hoped some gentle- 
man would ask the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to collect all the facts on the subject, and 
report them tothe House. He preferred a select 
committee, who had no preconceived opinions 
formed, by having, in their official capacity, given 
another direction to the steamships in our service, 
The expense that would be saved in carrying the 
mail, and the amount received from paSsengers, 
would nearly, if not quite, defray the expenses of 
the vessels employed in the line. And who can cal- 
culate the benefit to the country from the increased 
knowledge our officers and seamen will obtaia, from 
the constant navigation of this part of our coast 
and their employment in active service—so essentia 
to make skilful officers and expertseamen? Wit- 
ness the encouragement Great Britain is giving to 
the use of steamships as mail vessels; the enormous 
amounts she annually expends to support the Cu- 
nard and West India lines. The subjects of that 
great nation have even become the leiter-carriers 
on our coast; and the Postmaster General has been 
compelled to apply to Congress for the passage of 
a law to protect the income of the department from 
receiving detriment from this source; which will 
surely happen if we do not pass some law on the 
subject, or use our own steamships in carrying the 
mail. Thesteamships in our navy will be utterly 
useless unless thus employed. The expense of 
keeping them in active employment is so much 
greater than sail-vessels, that they must necessarily 
be laid up in ordinary in time of peace, unless the 
plan he (Mr. ») had proposed, or some one like it, 
be adopted. he two splendid vessels in sight 
(the Mississippi and Missouri,) which had elicited 
the admiration of the members of Congress, must 
either lie where they are, or at some other navy- 
yard in idleness—be employed as mail-ships, or be 
laid up in ordinary to rot.* No friend of the navy, 
he was sure, could oppose the use he proposed for 
these vessels, if it was found, on examination, to be 
practicable. He could alsosuggest useful employ- 
ment of a portion of the sail-vessels of the home 
‘ squadron, in surveying the Gulf of Mexico. There 
are many instruments jn the various departments; 
also some that could be spared from Hassler’s sur- 
vey, and the exploring expedition, (which will soon 
return home,) that could be used in this survey, 
greatly diminishing the expenses that have been 
necessary in Hassler’s survey. By using these in- 
struments, and a portion of the home squadron, 
this great work could be carried on with but little 
additional expense to the Government. Its impor- 
tance to the South and West would be acknowl- 
edged by all. The Gulf of Mexico is the outlet of 
eighty millions of our exports annually, besides a 
large return trade to the cities of New Orleans, 
Mobile, and Pensacola. Thesurveys of the Gulf, 
now relied on, were all made before the revolu- 
tionary war, by the Spanish and English nations. 
By these we are still guided in our navigation of 
the Gulf; and it was the knowledge acquired by 
these surveys that enabled the British fleet to a 

roach New Orleans with such facility during the 
ast war. The partial surveys of this portion of our 
coast have been made too hastily to be accurate, and 
cannot be reliedon. In fact, he was confident they 
were inaccurate, so far as the coast of Mississippi 
was concerned; and he wished a more perfect sur- 
vey of that important portion of our seacoast com- 
menced at this time, when the vessels and instru- 
ments belonging to the Government could thus be 
eapuyes, that would otherwise lie useless and 
idle. 

Mr. G. stated that he had thus fully given 
his reasons for opposing the passage of this bill at 


*The Mississippi has already been ordered to New York, aa 
it is understood, to be laid up in ordinary. 
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this time. Important improvements can be made 
in the naval service by the enactment of proper 
Jaws—such as were imperiously demanded to give 
to that arm of the national defence that order in 
which it was now so deplorably deficient. We are 
wasting millions, without adding to the efficiency 
of the navy; and such must continue to be the case, 
under the see organization of that depart- 
ment, He hoped this and the army appropriation 
bill would both be laid aside for the present. A 
short delay in considering the tariff, and the bill 
reorganizing the navy, may give us the certain in- 
formation of an amicable settlement of our diffi- 
culties with Great Britain. If this should be the 
case, he presumed no member of the House would 
object to a large reduction in these two appropria- 
tion bills. The bankrupt state of the treasury, 
and the distresses of the country, imperiously de- 
mand this reduction, unless there is danger of war. 

He (Mr. G.) was amused the other day at the by- 

lay between the member from the Norfolk district, 
Pate. Ma tuory,j] and the member from Philadel- 
phia, [Mr. C, Brown,]in regard to their respective 
navy-yards. It struck him as a thing not improb- 
able, that while they were fighting over the bone, 
the tax-payers of the country might come in and 
take it from both of them. The gentlemen were 
treading on delicate ground,in pointing out the de- 
fects of these two naval depots. The people had 
long believed that there had been a useless waste of 
public money at the various navy-yards, both in 
the selection of sites and the building of ships; and, 
if these disclosures continued, we would have 
positive evidence of the fact. From this quarrel 
among the tax-consumers, good may result to the 
tax-payers of the country, especially to his (Mr. 
G.’s) constituents, who had paid millions upon mil- 
lions into the national treasury, more than had 
been expended by the General Government within 
the borders of his State. There had been a con- 
siant drain of the wealth of his constituents to pay 
the expenses of these navy-yards; and he was glad 
to see a spirit of inquiry spring up as to these 
abuses, among those most conversant with them; 
and he hoped it would be kept up. Good would, no 
doubt, result to the country from it. He would, 
in ali kindness, make one other remark to the 
member from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Braown,] on the 
subject of retrenchment and reform, of which the 
gentleman professed himself so earnest an advo- 
cate in his speeches, while his votes sometimes 
told the other way. 

{Mr. Brown asked Mr, G. to specify an in- 
stance.] 

Since he( Mr. G.) had been called on by the gentle- 
man, he would name the vote he had given to raise 
the appropriation for the Boston custom-house from 
$50,000, at which it had been fixed by a vote of 
this House, to $100,000, This might be economy, 
in the gentleman’s opinion; but it really seemed to 
him (Mr. G.) that it was a duty this House owed 
tothe country, to put the seal of condemnation upon 
the enormous expenditure of the public money that 
had been made on that custom-house. It was not 
so much the amount voted, as the condemnation it 
was intended to express, that had influenced him 
in his vote on that bill. It was a pledge given by 
this House to the country, that not only useless ex- 
oe should be discontinued for the future, 

ut that the wasteful extravagance of former years 
should be rebuked. He (Mr. G.) had hoped to 
have the co-operation of that ardent reformer [Mr. 
Brown] in this good cause; but, in this instance 
at least, he had been doomed to disappointment. 


In conclusion, Mr. G. would remark, that his 
action on this bill, and all others appropriating the 

ublic moneys, had been and would be influenced, 
in a great degree, by the bearing they would have 
on the tariff question that must speedily come up 
for consideration. This was the great question of 
the session, so far as his constituents were con- 
cerned. Representing, as he did in part, the largest 
exporting State in the Union, he could not but look 
with fearful apprehensions to the decision this 
fiouse would come to on that question. Depressed 
as our commerce now is with those nations who 
purchase and consume our great staple—cotton— 
sull greater depression and embarrassment must 
ensue, if onerous duties are Jaid upon the import of 
goods, for which we exchange our cottons. The 
most disastrous consequences must result to the 
cotton-growing States, if either of the tariff bills 
that have been presented to this House should 
become the law of the land. But he would forbear 
any further allusion to that subject at this time. 
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“Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” He had 
only alluded to it now, as an explanation of every 
vote he had given since he had taken his seat; 
on a bill appropriating money, having invariably 
voted for the smallest sum proposed; believing, 
as he did, that every dollar we appropriated beyond 
the absolute wants of the Government, was adding 
to the tax upon his constituents, already over- 
burdened with debt and embarrassments. 


SPEECH OF MR. REYNOLDS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 

In the House of Representatives, June 7, 1842—In 
opposition to the military academy at, West 
Point. 

The bill making appropriations for the army, and 
for the support of the military academy, for 1842, 
being under consideration— 

Mr. REYNOLDS obtained the floor, and having 
moved to amend the proposition of Mr. Incerso.. 
by adding— 

And to inquire into the expediency ofabolishing the military 
academy at West Point, or changing the laws in such manner 
as to render the academy more acceptable to the public. 

Mr. R. proceeded to address the House as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Speaker: I am truly sorry that so much ex- 
citement exists to address the House on this subject. 
I lament very much, also, that I was compelled to 
make such exertion to obtain the privilege to 
speak on the occasion, as I know I am unable to do 
justice to the subject, in any proportion to my efforts 
to obtain the floor. 

Judging from my anxiety on this occasion, my 
friends around me, who are honoring me with so 
much attention, may suppose I have some wonder- 
fuldiscovery tomake, or extraordinary argument 
to address to them. Ihave neither. [ would be 
extremely well pleased if 1 had the ability to do 
justice to the cause, and realize the expectations of 
this House. My only excuse and justification for 
presenting this subject to the House is, that I am 
clearly satisfied that the military academy at West 
Point was established in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and that the policy and 
principles on which it is conducted are hostile to 
the free institutions of the country. 

Entertaining these sentiments, I consider it my 
duty to my constituents to present them to this 
House for their consideration. And I am not 
alone in believing the academy at West Point 
ought to be abolished, or so regulated as to be 
made acceptable to the public. The Legislatures 
of the States of Tennessee and Ohio have both 
passed resolutions requesting their members in 
Congress to appropriate no more money for the 
support of this institution; and each State has con- 
demned the academy in the most severe terms. 
Those resolutions passed the General Assembly of 
Tennessee on the 26th November, 1833; and those 
in Ohio on the 3d March, 1834. The resolutions 
of the State of Ohio use this bold and energetic 
language : 

“That said military establishment ought to be abolished,” 
and “is partial in its operations, and wholly inconsistent with 
the spirit aud genius of our liberal institutions,” 

In the preamble to the resolutions passed by the 
General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, they 
express themselves in the following strong and for- 
cible manner. Speaking of the constitutional 
power, they say: 

“Such power is wholly unknown to the Constitution of the 
United States, and at war with those principles and maxims 
which should ever be held sacred by a free and enlightened 
people.” 

Am I not sustained in my positions by the solemn 
judgments of two free and enlightened States of this 
Confederacy? These decisions were not pro- 
nounced without reflection and consideration, but 
were the result of solemn and serious deliberation 
in both States. Moreover,I have no hesitation in 
saying that a great majority of the people of this 
whole Union entertain the same sentiments as ex- 
pressed by the two States above mentioned; and 
would rejoice, with exceeding great joy, if the 
academy were abolished. Sosoon as the facts in 
relation to this institution are laid before the people, 
and a discussion is had on them, the institution will 
crumble to the dust: 

Mr. Speaker, there is no person who appreciates 
education more than I do. Lanes it not only ele- 
vates man to the highest state of happiness and per- 
fection of which human nature is susceptible, but 
itis also the foundation of our national existence. 
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Education not only makes man that 
holding large discourse, looking before and 

but it also enables him to know his righ. in 
thereby govern himself according to the pr, 

of free government. - 

The system of primary schools has pe: 
on all occasions, my most hearty Suppor, 
matter in what situation I may have aciej 
in public or private life, I have never cosy: 
exertions, feeble as they may have been to 
mote education amongst the people. [ giv, 
the greatest value and consideration. Neyer, 
although it may be of such inestimable Valy 
we must advance it by the rules of jUstice” 
the Constitution of the country. ' 

Religion, although it is the greatest ble, 
man, may yet be carried to such extreme 
it ceases to be religion—becomes fanaticisy, , 
curse rather than a blessing to the people, 
the military academy, when it is established jy 
lation of the Constitution, and its operatiog: 
contrary to the principles of equality, 

In giving the Constitution of the United g, 
that reasonable and limited construction yy 
confines the General Government within the jy 
ing of that instrument, no power can be diseoy 
to authorize Congress to establish the jj 
academy. No one pretends there is any e; 
provision in the Constitution, authorizing Cyn, 
to create this institution; but the power, if; 
must be raised by construction and implicatiog, 

It is considered at this day unwise and danger 
for the General Government to exercise power 
implication and construction, which are no, 
pressly granted by the Constitution. If Con 
will enter the field of “common defence ani: 
eral welfare,” there is no place to stop at; ani 
fact, the Constitution would be entirely subver 
The General Government is confined to only 
general objects of legislation, which are expres 
granted by the Constitution. Amongst these 
jects, on which vo have the power toa 
am clearly satisfied the military academy cy 
be found. This was the opinion of Mr. Jeffery 
while he was Secretary of State, in 1793, when 
subject was first discussed in the cabinet of 
ident Washington. In the fourth volume of } 
ferson’s Works, page 499, Mr. Jefferson’s opini 
are there recorded as follows: 

“Ic was proposed to recommend the establishment of a 


itary academy. lLobjected that none of the speciticd 
given by the Constitution to Congress would authorize this” 


In the same page, Mr. Jefferson again states, | 
“I opposed it, as unauthorized by the Constitution 

President Washington submitted the propriety 
Congress of establishing the military academy, 
not, as they pleased, without any recommendali 
whatever at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, the honorable member from Ne 
York, [Mr. Warp,] in a speech, stated \ t 
House that “the Democratic party adhere to a stri 
construction of the Constitution. They take nothia 
by implication, and nothing that is not plainly a 
pressed in the grant of power to the General lier 
ernment. Hence they have ever opposed tt 
establishment of a Bank of the United Siates ft 
there is nothing in the terms of the Constitution 
authorize the incorporation of such an instituti 
Hence, also, they were [— to the system of 
ternal improvement by the General Governme 
and to the exercise of other powers not clearly om 
ferred by thatinstrament upon Congress.” Thisis 
the general doctrine of the party, as far as la 
informed on the subject. This being the judgmatl 
and decision of the party, will not the same j0és 
ment apply to the military academy, and abulis 
it? Ifeither of the above subjects be uncon} 
tional, the academy must follow the same fale. } 
hope the gentleman [Mr. Warp] will 2% 
his own doctrine to the academy, and join me# 
doing the peng the best service we can perfor 
which is, toa 
Point. 


elevated 4 


On the 7th December, 1796, President Washits 


ton, in direct terms, recommended the estabits 
ment of a military academy, and in the same" 
sage he also recommended “a national univers!" 


: . . . . . <! ald 
“A primary object of such national institution sho 
be,” says the message, “the education of our yout 


in the science of government.” 
No one venerates the name and characte! 


General Washington more than I do. He is - os 


erated and honored by all the nations of the eam 
and his fame, no doubt, will endure forever. 
“to err is human.” Witb the most pure and pa! 
olic motives, he recommended a unive 


lish the military academy at We 
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and of consideration of Congress, “to educate our 
Tigh: Imm in the science of government.” I presume 

1¢ rig lee, at this day, will contend that Congress has 
¢ wer to establish a national university for the 

is eee) ts mentioned in the message. There is no 
1ppor, constitutional ground for the military 
Cled pimmeny, than for the national university; and 

exists for either. 


hough man of the greatest ages and patriots 
ever existed in this country have yielded to 
ostitutionality of this institution, yet it is the 
right of every free American citizen to con- 
the Constitution according to the dictates of 
own conscience. No one in this House is 


m to me ort the Constitution according to the 


ons of Washington, Jefferson, or other great 
ism, alm bat according to the sober and deliberate dic- 
» So of his own conscience. Humble and feeble as 
hed in y be, I will give to the Constitution such expo- 
ations 5 as Will satiafy my Own conscience, and allow 


same privilege to all others. Many of the 
rican Presidents, with the purest motives, 
resigned bills incor orating banks, for internal 
yovements, &c., which have been considered, 
experieace and reflection, nut to be authorized by 
Constitution. May not the same be the decision 
aftertimes in regard to the military academy— 
it is also unconstitutional? 

jr, Speaker, the academy is, in my opinion, not 
y unconstitutional, but is also founded on prin- 
bes which render it extremely obnoxious to the 
ple. This institution is established and con- 
ted in direct hostility to all the principles of 
ality and free government, which are always 
d sacred by an enlightened people. 

According to the — of Major General Ma- 
mb, the military academy was established by act 
Congress of the 16th March, 1802. Before that 
ne an attempt was made to create a military 
hool at West Point for the regiment of artillerists 
dengineers. ‘This school progressed slowly, and 
ih bat little success. By act of the 28th Febru- 
, 1803, one teacher of the French language and 
be teacher of drawing were added to the institu- 
n; also one artificer and eighteen men, to aid in 
aking practical experiments. Ten cadets were 
en authorized for the engineers, and forty for the 
tillerists, 

The act of the 12th April, 1808, authorized the 
ppointment of twenty cadets for the light artillery, 
e hundred for the infantry, sixteen for the caval- 
, and twenty for the riflemen. 

The act of the 29th April, 1812,. authorized the 
pointment of cadeis between the ages of sixteen 
id twenty-one, not to exceed 250 in all. Cadets 
re to serve five years, unless sooner discharged. 
his same law provides that cadets, when they 
14 rauate, are candidates for a commission for an 
ti@amiice in the army; and if no vacancy exists at the 
jme, the cadets are continued in office by brevet, 
nd attached to the army as supernumerary officers. 
his last act added one protessor of natural and 
Xperimental philosophy, with one assistant; one 
rofessor of mathematics, with one assistant; and 
ne professor of engineering, with one assistant, to 
i€ institution. 

This short history of the academy will show the 
rinciples on which this institution is founded. I 
maay also add to the above history, the following 
acts, taken from a report of the Secretary of War 
of the 28th January, 1831, and confirmed by an ex- 
vellent report made by the honorable Mr. Smith of 
Maine, dated March ist, 1837, to the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives, By an estimate of the last five years, 
(itom the 28th January, 1831,) the supply of the 
army from the corps of graduated cadets has aver- 
aged about twenty-two annually; whilst those who 
graduate are about forty—making an excess of eigh- 
een cadets for each year. The number two hun- 
dred and fifty are a ways in the academy. This 
makes the annual proportion of graduates to the 
Whole number entered in the academy fall short of 
oné WM six; and the number annually entering the 
army to the number entering the academy, falls 
short of one in eleven. 

In regard to the expenses of each cadet entering 
the army, the above two reports state “that, in 1831, 
the cost of education of each cadet entering the 
atmy was six thousand dollars.” This calcula- 
ion is based on the whole amount of money ex- 
pended on the academy, and on the whole number 
of cadets entering the army; So that the expense to 
= vernment, by this mode of education, is six 
thousand dollars for each officer before he enters 
the public service, 
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Mr. Speaker, it will be seen, by these acts of Con- 
gress, that an order of nobility is established at 
West Point. The cadets educated at this institution 
at the public expense, without rendering any equiv- 
alent to the public for the same, fall precisely with- 
in the meaning and definition of the privileged 
classes of Europe. The meaning of the word “no- 
bility” is also applicable to them in this country, as 
well as in nations where that class of people is tole- 
rated by law. I find the meaning of the word de- 
fined in the 2d vol., p. 158, of William Leggett’s 
writings, and the application will be readily made 
to the cadets at West Point: 

“A noble is defined by English writers, to mean a person who 
hasa privilege that raises hiin above the commoner, or peasant. 
On the continent, the word nod/e is less restricted than in Eng- 
land. The French academy thus define tiie word: ‘one who, 
by birth, or by patent from the priace, makes part of a distin- 
guished class in the state.’ ” 

The cadets are raised above “the commoner,” 
and are made by law “part of a distinguished class 
in the state.” They are fed, clothed, and sup- 
ported at the public expense, withvut rendering any 
equivalent; and therefore fall directly within the 
class of nobility, which, the Constitution says, shall 
not exist in the United States. 

By the provisions of the acts of Congress, the ca- 
dets have a complete monopoly of all the offices of 
the army of the United States. No person can be 
appointed to an office in the army, if he be nota ca- 
det graduated at the West Point academy. 

This presents a most serious consideration to the 
people, Is it right to exclude all the American 
people, no matter what be their qualifications, and 
confine all the offices in the army to young men 
educated at the military academy? 

In this Republic monopolies are odious. They 
are at war with all the principles of equality and 
free Government, which should always be held 
sacred by the people. The good sense of the people 
have condemned a bank and other monopolies. 
But the monopoly of the army offices is more ex- 
tensive, and more dangerous to the liberties of the 
people, than all the others together. All the force 
and power of the whole army are under the control 
of these cadet officers. in peace, the army has an 
immense controlling influence: but in war, it is irre- 
sistible and all-powerful. Nevertheless, all this 
power and influence are in the hands of a complete 
monopoly. Is this right, in a country of freedom 
and of equal rights? We hear it asserted, that a 
standing army is dangerous to the liberties of the 
people; but how much more dangerous is it to have 
all the offices in the army controlled by a mo- 
nopoly? 

he cadets composing this monopoly are se- 
cluded from any intercourse with the mass of the 
peeeear educated apart from the people, and 
orm a distinct and separate class in the commu- 
nity. These cadet officers are appointed for life, 
and are not dependent directly on the people for 
support. They cannot, under these circumstances, 
have any congenial or common feelings with the 
people; and are a monopoly, dangerous at the head 
of a large standing army to the liberties of the 
country. 

Is it possible that the cadets educated at the mil- 
itary academy will have more merit, and possess 
better qualifications for the army, than can be 
found amongst all the other people in the Union? 
No man will believe that forty young men gradu- 
ated annually atthe West Point academy possess 
better qualifications for military command than all 
the rest of mankind in the United States. 

These young men are selected between fourteen 
and twenty-one years of age—when they are so 
young that their talents and oe 7 for military 
command cannot be known. The natural ability 
of the youth, at this tender age, cannot be ascer- 
tained; and all the education on earth, without it, 
cannot succeed in forming a great military com- 
mander. Moreover, the Secretary of War cannot 
be acquainted with all the young men throughout 
the Union between the years of fourteen and twen- 
ty-one; and, in making the selections for the mili- 
tary academy, he must, therefore, be guided by the 
information of others. u 
this information and recommendation of others, is 
it likely—is it probable—that the poor, and those 
without friends and in obscure situations, are like- 
ly to be recommended and appointed cadets to the 
academy? The influential and wealthy will be 
better known and more likely to be appointed; 
while the poor and obscure will be overlooked. 
This is human nature, and will more or less oper- 
ate on the appointing power. . 
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Mr. Speaker, will it be safe, or will it be wise 
and prudent, to commit the destinies of this na- 
tion, so far as its military operations are concern- 
ed, to these cadets alone? In time of war, the 
rights and liberties of the people are dependent in 
a great degree on the army. k is the right arm of 
the nation’s defence; and is it wise and prudent to 
exclude all the nation from any command in the 
army, except the cadets, and confine the main de- 
fence of the people to these young men? 

Much glory, or much dishonor to the country, is 
always depending on the honorable and elevated 
bearing of the army. In war, it is the main pillar 
of the nation; almost every thing—our safety, na- 
tional honor, &c., &c., are committed toit. And is 
it wise, lask again, to exclude all the military tal- 
ents of the country from the service, except the grad- 
uates of West Point? 

The principles on which this institution is found- 
ed destroy that patriotism and ambition to become 
qualified to fillstations in the army, that are so necer« 
sary to be encouraged in a republic. No person 
who is not the favorite of West Point will deem 
it important to qualify himself for the military ser- 
vice of the country, as he has not the least hopes of 
entering it. All the honors and emoluments are 
monopolized in the hands of the cadets at West 
Point. This policy will destroy that patriotic emu- 
lation among the people that is so essential to the 
existence of a free Government. But the oppres- 
sion and positive injury inflicted on the private sol- 
dier in the army are incalculable. 

This is one principal reason that it is so difficult 
to fill the ranks of the army in time of peace. No 
matter what good morals, and generous and merito- 
rious conduct throughout his life, a private soldier 
may observe in the army—it matters not what glo- 
rious and brilliant actions he may perform in the 
tented field for his country;—it is quite immaterial. 
Should the private soldier in the American army 
survive the most gallant and hazardous enterprises, 
performed for the honor and glory of his native 
country, yet that cowntry, by the operation of the 
military academy, has not the power to reward his 
patriotic services, and place him in any rank in the 
army according to his merit. He is excluded from 
any office in the military service, no matter what 
may be his merit. 


And by whom excluded? By a young cadet, just 
graduated at the public expense—never having per- 
formed, at the time, the least service for his coun- 
try. Perhaps this veteran soldier bears the hon- 
orable marks of wounds, received while he was de- 
fending the rights and liberties of the people ; and 
he is excluded from honor and office in the army, 
by a stripling reared at the public expense, without 
performing any service whatever, ‘This injustice 
cries aloud for redress. 

Many of the greatest military commanders that 
ever existed took their rise from the ranks of the 
army, and from humble and private life. History is 
replete with these facts, in allages and in all coun- 
tries. In the Revolution, and since, in our 
country, memorable and distinguished examples 
are known toall. Isit right toexclude merit from 
the army, more than any other service in the Gov- 
ernment? 


Where is the inducement for a private soldier to 
either enter the service, or perform brilliant ac- 
tions in it, if merit be not rewarded? 


Out of forty graduates each year, twenty-two en- 
ter the army; and eighteen are also attached to it, 
as supernumerary oflicers, receiving pay from the 
public, because they had the good fortune to be edu- 
cated atthe public expense. Thus it is that the 
privates in the army, and all others, are excluded 
from any office in the military service of the United 
States. This is wrong; and the country wil] pot 
sustain it when the facts are made known to the 

ople. 

* ith equal propriety might the United States ed- 
ucate young men for the various other offices in 
the Government, as for the offices in the army. 
The young men at West Point cannot be consider- 
ed a part of the army, but only as preparing for it; 
and the Government might, with the same justice, 
prepare young men for the benchfof the Supreme 
Court, for Congress, or for the office of President 
itself. It would bea large stride towards monarchy 
to educate young men for the Presidency. The 
electors might be constrained to make a choice 
from those educated young men for President, as 
well as the President is forced to take all the offi- 
cers of the army from the graduates at West Point, 
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‘> to the report of the land agent of 
acorn ilitary posts established on our terri- 
- h an immense military and naval depot at 
thin a few hours’ sail. 


vation, 


wit 


a Bon of officers, consisting of engineers and 
Ter m pave reported, from time to time, in favor 
e om » erection of fortifications for our defence at 
Mitty ‘gs points, namely: at Portland harbor, at the 
thine of the Kennebec, at the narrows on the Pe- 
“h to jaecot, at Calais, Eastport, Machias, Mount Desert 
’ nothin, Castine, St, George's bay, Damariscotta, 
is ny ' tay, Sheepscot bay, at the mouth of Saco 
horizgmer, at the mouth of Kennebunk river, at York, 
eat Ram at othe places, with a central arsenal at Ban- 
her. if Butthe works, with the exeeption of those in 
| op aiciand harbor, (which are unfinished, and I fear 
ched ys will be,) have not yet been commenced; and 


 fishj 
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reports, like every thing else which relates to 
jeience of our State, have been laid aside, and 
yen or neglected. At the late extra session 
ee was a little appropriation of $25,000 for the 
tion of @ mifary post at the junction of the 


Groijgfimetewamkeag and Penobscot; but we are inform- 
8, ag » the War Department that a survey of the si/e 
1 be amis not yet been commenced. 


) addition to our exposed frontier, we have an 


Song § 
° BB ense amownt of property exposed on the ocean. 
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that me baild more tons of shipping than any other 
1d commie inthe Union, During the year ending Sep- 
ies sider 30, 1840—the last year of which we have 
°2 valley oficial accounts—there were built in Maine, 
se ; ships, fifty-six brigs, and seventy-five schoon- 

’ measuring 38,936 tons; while all the rest of the 
sent Apited States built but forty-seven ships, fifty-three 
Unijedmmes, and three hundred and three schooners, with 
wer er vessels, measuring, in all, 79,372 tons. 
et laine, therefore, is the first State in the Union in 
‘thoudimmeard to the tonnage of ships annually built; and 


t io hwally builds about half as much as all the other 
standmmmates put together. She isthe second in the ex- 
| eve Sot har fisheries and lumber; the fourth in ton- 
Greaimmce owned; the seventh in commercial imports; 
the eleventh in exports. ‘The State, therefore, 
hich is the first in the Union in shipbuilding, the 
ond in the extent of her fisheries and lumber, 
nd on fourth in tonnage owned, the seventh in im- 
idingfmmprts, and the eleventh in exports, and which has 
olive exposed frontier of one thousand miles in ex- 
n thefimeot, is left wholly defenceless, with the exception 
ither film (hose dilapidated forts, and the few companies of 
 ourfmmeillery stationed within her borders. 

tate; Mr. Chairman, I have spoken of the aspect of 
very r relations with Great Britain. Some of the 
ores Host important questions pending between her and 
rate MMe United States are the Northeastern boundary; 
om He Northern boundary; the Northwesiern bounda- 
en: My; the encroachments in the Oregon territory; the 
| in MMestraction of the Caroline and the murder of our 
hot MBitizens; the seizure and condemnation of our fish- 
Sv Hing vessels; the outrages upon the Comet, Encomi- 
i, Enterprise, Creole, and Hermosa; the seizure 


States 
or th 


ia Hind search of the ship Seamew, the barques Jones 
14 Mind William and Francis, and other merchant 
es 


Mf on the west coast of Africa. 
le ‘he honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
is HI Mr. Cusutsc] has said that the first was the gra- 
t Byes! question ofall. It is so; and I claim the atten- 
< Bion of the committee while I give a brief histori- 
le i sketch of that controversy—tracing it from the 
$ Betcaty of 1783 to the present time—that they may 
u ¢ the immense importance of the question in a 
¢ BePaional point of view, and judge of the probability 
fa settlement, by Lord Ashburton, of this great 
y uestion, 
1 In the second article of the treaty of 1783, the 
t orthern boundary of the United States is described 
‘ these words: “From the northwest angle of No- 
' @e*@ Scotia, viz: that angle which is formed by a 
j ine drawn due north frosn the source of the St. 
,Tolx Tiver, to the highlands; along the said high- 
ands which divide those rivers that empty them- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence from those which 
ill into the Atlantic ocean, to the northwestern- 
| BMost head of Connecticut river.” The Eastern 
Ey dary is expressed in these words: “East by a 
| ee be drawn along the middle of the river St. 
| -toix, from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy, to its 
ce, and from its source directly north to the 
rey wer highlands, which divide the rivers which 
-oW into the Atlantic ocean from those which fall 
tnto the river St. Lawrence.” 
e appears that the river St. Croix derived its 
; - tom the cross which had been erected by the 
re settlers on its banks, who are understood to 
ave been French Catholics. There are two rivers 
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which have their mouths in the Bay of Fundy, and 
which were known at different times by the name 
of St. Croix. There had been a settlement on each 
of them, and crosses had been erected on the banks 
of each. ‘Hence some uncertainty arose as to which 
of these rivers was the one intended by the treaty 
of 1783. ‘The Americans contended that the Ma- 
gaguadavic, and the English that the Scoudiac, was 
the river intended by the treaty. 

To settle this question, it was provided in the 
fifth article of the treaty of 1794, commonly called 
“Jay’s treaty,” that commissioners should be ap- 
pointed by the two Governments. In pursu- 
ance of which, commissioners were appointed 
a few years after, and in 1798 roensaih to dis- 
charge the duty assigned them. ‘They decided that 
the Scoudiac was the river intended by the treaty, 
and that the northern branch, called “Chaputnati- 
cook,” was the trae source of the river. They, 
therefore, proceeded to establish the boundary-line 
from the mouth of that river in the Bay of Fundy, 
along the middle of the river, to its source. They 
then commenced the due-north line at the source of 
the river, and marked a yellow birch tree by the 
line, which they encircled with iron hoops, and 
which has been known by the name of the ‘‘Monv- 
MENT” from that time to the present, ‘The commis- 
sioners then made reports to their respective Gov- 
ernments, which were duly accepted; and thus all 
difficulties seemed to be amicably and fairly settled. 

There can be no doubt that the decision was 
wrong, as subsequent developments have shown; 
but it was a fair decision, and made in accordance 
with the weight of such evidence as the commis- 
sioners had before them. It has since been proved, 
and admitted, that the map which the commission- 
ers who formed the treaty of 1783 had before them, 
was what is known by the name of Mitchell’s map. 
The copy used by them has been obtained, and the 
river which we claimed as the St. Croix is marked 
upon it as the “R. St. Croix.” The due-north line 
is there marked from that river; and the one since 
erroneously decided to be the St. Croix is on that 
map called the “Passamacadie R.” Although the 
decision was against us, and has since been proved 
to be wrong, yet we felt bound to abide by it. 

Here, then, the only difficulty that ever ought to 
have arisen in connexion with the boundary was 
amicably adjusted; and all that remained to be done 
was to run and mark the meridian line from the 
monument to the highlands which divide the rivers 
which flow into the Atlantic ocean from those which 
fall into the river St. Lawrence, and thence along 
the highlands to the northwesternmost head of Con- 
necticut river. But it was not done. 

Mr. Chairman, the language used in the descrip- 
tion of those boundaries is so plain, that it seems 
scarcely possible for honest and honorable men to 
differ in their construction of it. If such language 
were used in a deed of conveyance, describing the 
line between yourself and your neighbor, sure I 
am that no lawsuit would be necessary to determine 
your respective rights. You would call your sur- 
veyor, run the line, erect your monuments, an 
continue to live as good neighbors. , 

The first intimation we have of any claim on the 
pn of the British to the territory now most unjust- 

y brought into dispute, was given sixteen years 
afler. 

At the formation of the treaty of Ghent, in 1814, 
the British commissioners proposed to ours “sucha 
variation of the line of frontier as may secure a direct 
communication between Quebecand Halifax.” Our 
commissioners replied that “they had no authority 
to cede any part of the territory of the United States, 
andtono stipulation to that effect would they subscribe.” 
The British commissioners rejoined, that “the pro- 
posal left it open to them (the American commission- 
ers) lo demand an equivalent for such cession, cither 
in frontier or otherwise.” 

They then insinuate, for the first time, that any 
doubt existed as to our title. They say, “the Amer- 
ican commissioners must be aware that the bounda- 
ry of the district of Maine has never been correctly 
ascertained; that the one asserted at present by the 
American Government, by which the direct commu- 
nication between Halifax and Quebec becomes inter- 
rupted, was not in contemplation of the British 
plenipotentiaries who concluded the treaty of 1783; 
and that the greater part of the territory in ques- 
tion is actually unoccupied.” 


This faint pretension of any claim on the part of 
the British was repelled by our commissioners. 
But they proceeded to insert an article in the treaty 
they were then framing, forascertaining and marking 
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the l¢e. And the Sth article of the treaty of Ghent 
provides for the appointment of commissioners by the 
two Governments, to survey the boundary-line; and 
in the event of a disagreement between the commis- 
sioners, it provides a submission of the matter in 
controversy to some triendly sovereign or state for 
arbitration. 

Commissioners were appointed; but, as might 
have been expected after the failure to oblain a 
cession from the United States commissioners at 
Ghent, they were unable to agree. They could not 
agree as to what point was the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia—which of two ranges of highlands 
were the highlands mentioned in the treaty of 
1783—what point was the 45th paral!el of latitude— 
nor what point was the northwesternmost head of 
Connecticut river. ‘The event had occurred, there- 
fore, in which our Government was bound, by the 
treaty of Ghent, to submit these questions to some 
friendly sovereign or state; and accordingly, on 
the 29th of September, 1827, a convention was en- 
tered into by the two Governments, specifying the 
terms and conditions on which the matters were to 
be submitted; and they aflerwards selected “Wil- 
liam L, King of the Netherlands,” as the friendly 
sovereign or state to decide the questions. He 
was, at the time of his selection, King of the Nether- 
lands; but, after contending against a successful 
rebellion of bis own subjects; alter being stripped 
of a portion of his dominions, (Belgium, ) and ren- 
dered dependent on England for the remainder— 
thereby becoming, in fact, only King of Holland— 
a different sovereign and state, and ceasing to be 
independent—he, in 1830, for the first time, found 
leisure to hear the parties on the matters submitted 
to the “King of the Netherlands.” 

Our Government had, in the mean time, appoint- 
ed Judge Preble, a distinguished citizen of Maine, 
as minister to that court, with a view to the con- 
ducting of the cause before the arbiter. 

Afier hearing all the proofs and arguments, the 
arbiter, on the 10th of January, 1831, made his 
award on the question of the northwesternmost 
head of Connecticut river, namely: That the source 
of the stream running into and through the Con- 
necticut lake, is the true northwest head of that 
river; and he gave his advice as to the settlement 
of the other questions, which he declared his own 
inability to decide. He recommended, as a conve- 
nient boundary, a line which should run from the 
monument due north to the St. John’s river; and 
thence should follow the deepest channel (thalweg) 
of said river to the river St. Francis; and thence 
the deepest channel of the St. Francis to its south- 
westernmost source; thence, along the highlands, 
to the northwesternmost head of Connecticut river. 

The American minister protested, in the name 
and behalf of his Government, against this pre- 
tended award or decision; and then returned to the 
United States. As soon as the fact becamg known 
to the Legislature of Maine, they, also, protested 
against its acceptance, as they had previously done 
against the submission. 

The President laid the award before the Senate, 
early in the session of 1831-2, for their determina- 
tion, whether they would advise a submission to the 
opinion delivered by the sovereign arbiter, and 
consent to its execution. The Senate, after much 
consideration, determined to advise the President 
to communicate to the British Government that the 
United States decline to “adopt the boundary recom- 
mended by his Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands, as being suitable, between the dominions of 
his Britannie Majesty and the United States; be- 
cause, in the opinion of the Senate, the King of the 
Netherlands has not decided the question submit- 
ted to him touching the northern and northeastern 
boundary of the United States.” And they pro- 
ceeded to advise the President to open a new nego- 
tiation for the ascertainment of the boundary-line. 

The award was also subsequently rejected by the 
British Government. ; 

I shall not stop to argue the question of our title. 
It is sufficient for us that the United States Govern- 
ment, through its President and both branches of 
Congress, have repeatedly declared their perfect 
conviction of the justice and validity of the title of 
the United States to the full exient of all the terri- 
tory in dispute between the two powers. 

The President was advised to open a new nego- 
tiation, and he did so; and repeated efforts have 
since been made by our Government, at various 
times, to bring the controversy to an amicable con- 
clusion; but without success. 

In January, 1839, it was ascertained that about 
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300 armed men from the British province of New 
Brunswick were committing depredations upon the 
territory on the Aroostook and Fish rivers in 
Maine; that they were cutting down, destroying, 
and carrying away the valuable forest trees. 

Information having been communicated to the 
Legislature of Maine, they authorized the Governor 
to send the land agent with a suitable civil posse to 
disperse the trespassers, and break up their works. 
The Governor accordingly despatched the land 
agent and a small civil posse to attend to that ser- 
vice. On arriving in the vicinity, the land agent, 
having invited the land agent of New Brunswick to 
meet him ata house about four miles from the place 
where our company was stationed, went there with 
four others, intending to spend the night. The Brit- 
ish land agent did not make his appearance; but, 
during the night, the house was surrounded by 
about fifty armed men, whoseized our agent and the 
persons -who were with him in the house, and con- 
veyed ihem to Frederickton, where they were im- 

risoned by orders of the provincial magistrates, 
The next day the British land agent and his assist- 
ant were seized by our men, and conveyed to Ban- 
gor, where they were furnished with superb rooms 
at the Bangor house, and held as hostages for the 
restoration of our land agent and his assistants, 
Sir John Harvey, the Lieutenant Governor of New 
Brunswick, then issued a proclamation for the mili- 
tary to hold themselves in readiness; and sent a 
threatening letter to Governor Fairfield, under date 
of February 13, 1839, of which the following are ex- 
tracts: 

“Sin: Lhave just heard, with the utmost surprise and regret, 
that, without the courtesy of any previous intimation whatever 
to this Government, an armed force from the State of Maine has 
entered the territory, the claim to which is in dispute between 
Great Britain and the United States, and which, it has been 
agreel between the two General Governments, shall remain in 
the exclusive possession and jurisdiction of England until that 
claim shall be determined. 

“Such, nevertheless, is the position in which TF find myself 
placed by this overt act on the part of the State of Maine—one 
from which Ido not hesitate in entreating your Excellency to 
relieve me, by ordering the immediate recall of a force whose 
eee within the precincts of the territory, as claimed by 

England, it is contrary to my instructions to permit; and it ts 
proper thatl should acquaint your Excellency that I have di- 
rected as'rong force of her Majesty’s troops to be tn readiness to 
support her Majesty’s authority, and protect her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in the disputed territory, In the event of this request not 
being immediately complied with.’’ 

Governor Fairfield replied to this letter under 
date of February 19, 1839; and, after quoting the 
first paragraph, he says: 

“Ia reply, Tcan but regret that your Excellency should have 
thought the use of such language suitable to be employed upon 
this vecasion. If Lam amenable to a charge of want of “cour- 
tesy” in anything L have heretofore done, I will endeavor to 
manifest enough of that accomplishment iv this reply, not to 
bandy epithets with one of whom I had formed so high an opin- 
ion as of your Excellency; and I will only say, further, that 
while I have the honor to hold the place [now occupy, I trust 
that a sense of duty to my State and her interests will always 
predominate over a mere blind regard to the artificial rules of 
etiquettes, I think, however, that your Excellency would not 
have used that term, if you had considered, for a monvent, that 
the proctedings of our land agent were in execution of a resolve 
of the Legislature of this State, adepted in secret session; and 
that no notice of (hese proceedings could have been given, with- 
out an unqualified breach of faith and duty.” 

In reply to the ‘Areat contained in the letter, he 
Says: 

“The party of the land agent is now onthe territory, engaged 
in executing the trust with which it was charged; and, with my 
consent, wi! never leave it, while the protection of the proper- 
ty of the State from plunderers renders it necessary for them to 
remain. If your Exceliency chooses to send an armed force 
to attempt their expulsion, I can only say that this State will 
endeavor (o mect such anatteinpt as it will deserve, T have no 
threats to make or boastings to indulge. If Maine does her 
duty, as I trust in God she will, nothing that I could say in ad- 
vance would add to the glory of her career. If she proves re- 
creant to her duty, and tamely submits to be expelled from her 
territory by a force that she could successfully resist, nothing 
that [can say would tend to diminish the measure of her igno- 
miny and disgrace.” 

A detachment of 10,000 of the Maine militia was 
ordered Gut to repel the threatened invasion. A 
part of this force proceeded to the places where the 
trespassers were committing their es 
most of whom fled at the approach of our people; 
the others were arrested, and their works broken 
up. 

The General Government having been called on, 
under the provision of the Constitution, to protect 
each State against invasion, despatched Major Gen- 
eral Scott to Maine, to effect some arrangement by 
which hostilities should be prevented. 

Through his mediation, an agreement was effect- 
ed, in which Sir John Harvey stipulated that he 
would not, without renewed instructions to that 
effect from his Government, seek to take military 
possession of that territory, or endeavor, by military 


force, to expel therefrom the armed civil posse, or 
the troops of Maine. And Governor Fairfield stip- 
ulated that he would not, without renewed in- 
structions from the Legislature of the State, attempt 
to disturb, by arms, the said province in the possés- 
sion of the Madawaska settlements; or attempt to in- 
terrupt the usual communications between that 
province and her Majesty’s upper provinces. 

With this understanding, Governor Fairfield 
agreed to withdraw the military force of the State 
from the disputed territory; leaving only, under a 
land agent, a small civil posse, armed or unarmed, 
to protect the timber recently cut, and to prevent 
future depredations. 

In pursuance of this agreement, the troops on 
both sides were withdrawn; and the land agent, and 
armed civil posse of Maine, remained on the terri- 
tory according te ihe agreement, 

Shortly afler, the British land agent, with a party 
of men, ascended the St. John for the purpose of 
driving timber and logs, then within the jurisdic- 
tion of Maine, down the river within the New 
Brunswick line; when he was informed, by our as- 
sistant land agent, that his instructions were such 
that he could not admit of the timber being removed 
from the territory; whereupon the British land 
agent withdrew and abandoned the enterprise. 

This act of Captain Nye, the assistant land agent, 
in preventing Col. Maclauchlan, the British land 
agent, from seizing the timber and driving it be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the State, was complained 
of by the Lieutenant Governor, in a letter to Gen. 
Scott, in which he says that, rather than incur the 
risk of collision, he had instructed their land agent 
“lo withdraw within the settlement.” He had no right, 
under the agreement, to exercise any jurisdiction 
beyond “the selilement;” and Capt. Nye was clearly 
in the line of his duty in protecting the property 
against any interference on the part of British au- 
thorities. Our civil posse, armed or unarmed, as 
we might choose, was to remain on the territory 
for the express purpose of protecting the timber 
then recently cut, and of preventing future depreda- 
tions; and, on our part, we had agreed not to dis- 
turb, by arms, “/he Madawaska settlements.” 

The agreement, on our part, was kept in good 
faith; but it was broken by the British. 

In the following summer and fall, the British 
authorities commenced erecting fortifications; and, 
in fact, took military possession of a portion of the 
territory north of the St. John and the St. Francis. 
They erected barracks on the south side of the 
St. John, opposite Madawaska river. Two and 
a half miles below the fort of Tamiscouata lake 
on the west bank of the Madawaska, they erected 
other barracks. On the west shore of Tamiscouata 
lake, about fifieen miles from its foot, they erected 
eight buildings, consisting of barracks for soldiers, 
quarters for officers, an hospital, magazine, store- 
house, commissary’s house, boat-house, boats, &c. 
They surrounded the whole by ditches, breast- 
works, and stockades, They are permanent works, 
and such as would be a sure defence against artil- 
lery and light arms, and are now occupied by Brit- 
ish troops. 

Our Government complained to Mr. Fox, the 
British minister, of these encroachments, in viola- 
tion of the agreement between the parties. Mr. 
Fox, in his letter to Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of 
State, of January 26, 1840, denied, in substance, that 
any such encroachments had been committed. 

On the 6th of March following, Mr. Forsyth 
wrote again to Mr. Fox, by direction of the Presi- 
dent, enclosing a copy of a report made to the 
Governor of Maine by Benjamin Wiggin, the 
agent appointed to ascertain the precise character 
and extent of the occupation of parts of the dis- 
uted territory by British troops, and of the build- 
ings and other public works constructed for their 
use and accommodation. Mr. Forsyth says: 

“ By that report, and the three depositions which the under- 
signed informally communica'ed to Mr. Fox, a few days since, 
he will perceive that there must be some extraordinary mis- 
apprehension, on his part, of the facts in relation to the occupa- 
tion, by Briush troops, of portions of the disputed territory. The 
s'atements contained in these documents, and that given ty Mr. 
Fox, in his note of the 26th of January last, exhibit a striking 
discrepancy as to the number of troops now in the territory, 
as compared with those who were in it when the ar ement 
between Governor Fairfield and Lieutenant Governor Harvey 
was agreed upon; and also as to the present and former state 
of the buildings there. The extensive accommodations pre- 

red and preparing at an old and at new etations—the works 

nished, and in the course of construction, on the land and on 
the water—are not in harmony with the assurance that the only 
object is the preservaiion of a few unimportant bnildings and 
storehouses, for the temporary prote:tion of the number of 


troops her Majesty’s ordinary service can require lo pass on 
the road from New Brunswick to Canada. 


“The undersigned will abstain from any rema 
contradictory statements, until Mr. Pox shal) _— peg 
portunity to obtain the means of fully explaining th 
essential it is that this should be prompily dons 
steps necessary (0 a faith{ul observance, on hee 
Majesty’s colonial authorities, of the existine a... e" 
tween the two Governments should Thats 
Fox cannot fail fully to understand.” 


On the following day Mr. Fox returpe 
swer to Mr. Forsyth’s letter, in Which, am 
things, he says that 


** A detachment of her Majesty’s troops has : 
the Lake Temiscouata, from ume to times, a ™ 
of 1837-38, when the necessity arose from twarching 
ments by that route from New Brunswick so Canad, 
will be remembered that a temporary right of using y: 
for the same purpose was expressly reserved i G, = 
in the provisional agreement entered into at the bert all 
last year. - 

‘Itis not, therefore, true (he continues) that the eta 
of a military force at the Lake Temiscouata is a hen 
on the part of her Majesty’s authorities; neither is it tn 
that measure has been adopted for other purpose 
maintain the security of the customary line of comm _ 
and to protect the buildings, stores, and accommodaan. 
vided for the use of her Majesty's tro@s when on 1 
that route,” &c. nad 


With regard, again, to the construction of 
racks and other buildings, and the preserving | 
in an efficient state of repair and defence. (he 
a similar degree of error and misapprehop 


° oy s rs t: 
appears still to prevail in the minds of the Ay 
can authorities, 

He adds: 

_ ‘The erection of those buildings within the portion, 
disputed territory now referred to, for the shelter of hey ¥, 
_ troops while on their march, and for the safe lodgy, 
the stores, is no new act on the part of her Majesty's ay 
ties. The buildings in question have been in the coy 
construction from a period antecedent to the provisioga! 
ment of last year; and they are now maintained and oceny 
along the line of march, with a view to the same ovjecsy 
specified, for which the small detachments of LrOOps aly 
ferred to are, in like manner, there stationed.” 

The report of Mr. Wiggin, ewe by 
Governor of Maine, on the 6th of February | 
referred to in Mr. Forsyth’s letter, is dated ihe? 
of the same month. It is accompanied by ay 


of the British ee pos at the head of T; 
couata lake; and is as follows: 


To his Excellency the _ JOHN Fairrieip, Govern 
aine;: 

The undersigned has the honor to report, that, in accord 
with your commision of the 6th inst., he proceeded in 
ately to the St. John river, Temiscouata lake, &c. and ae 
tained, by actual observation, the following facte: 

That twenty-two miles below the mouth of Fish river,o 
south side of the St. John, and nearly opposite the i 
waska river, a house has been fitted up for barracks, apf 
rented by the English Government for that purpose, though 
troops are there at present; but itis built of hewn timber,: 
stories high, about sixty feet long and thirty wide; it has}: 
prepared now for one hundred men; it is now in charze of 
man only. From thence he followed up the Madawaskari 
observing the tow path on its east bank, which has been » 
and repaired by the English Government, under contracts ¢) 
cut by James A. Maclauchlan, esq. of New Brunswick, 4 

entlemen who has heretofore assumed to act as warden of 

isputed territory. This work was accomplished the past 
son. The length corresponds with that of the east side of 
Madawaska river, which is about twenty-six miles long. 

Two miles and a half below the foot of the Temiscouata lat 
on the west bank of the Madawaska river, the English eret 
early last summer, a barrack, abouteighity feet long and ihi 
wide, and two smail out-buildings. At this post there aren 
stationed one sergeant, one corporal, and five private soldin 
of cempany No. 3, lith regiment, in the English seme 
where they have been since about the Ist of January last, N 
this point commences a road, connecting it wit! the Engl 
works next described, built the past season, under coutre 
given out by said Maclauchian, for the distance of sixteen mi 
ten of which are fully completed, and the remaining six neat 
That fifteen miles from the foot of Temiscouata lake, 00 is 
side, the English have erected eight buildings as barracks 
soldiers, officers’ quarters, an hospital, a magazine, 4 st 
house, and a commissary’s house—all of which are surround 
by ditches, breast works, and stockades on three sides; the 
is not fully completed. Anaccurate plan of all these ¥0 
accompanies this report, and 1s here particularly referred Wo. 

From Major Chambri, the commander at this fort, 
was first informed of the object and cause of the —— 
from his officers, the following tacts were ascertained: 

That he was there stationed by the Government of the Ga 
das, heaving under his command one company of gre 
soldiers, numbering about eighty-five men, of the 11th regi 
and one pr (the 3d) of same regiment, numbers 
about ninety mea—in all, one hundred and seventy-five, no 
cluding officers commissioned or servants. The names¢f 
officersare, Major Chambri, Captain Wallington, Lieutes 
Bloss and Gould, and Ensign Tobun. That the barracks ¥ 
commenced last spring, and some of the buildings are sill 
finished. That the first soldiers were stationed here in June 
comprising a sergeant, corporal, and ten men of the 2th 
ment; and in November following, said company of grenae 
were ordered to take their place ; and that about the lst of 
uary last they were reinforced by said 3d ~ omy 
the road from these barracks to the river Des Loups has bed 
— and repaired the past season—distance about thiriy 
miles. 

In addition, the undersigned ascertained that the English 
built at jake Temiscouata a number of large flat-bottomed hoa 
aod also keel-boats, each of which will serve to carry °4 
men, and the flat-bottomed boats would tfanaport safely beet 
ordnance. Outside the defences the English have a 
and storehouse, 
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: ey * oe anes aes fully sa 
them Jan annexed. 
_ ol mete is most respectfully BT MIN WIGGIN. 
Ereems 4, Ma., February 27, 1840. 
vt eas Varnum, & citizen of Maine, on the 11th 
nea aie month, gives the following testimony 
orm of a deposition by him subscribed and 


am Avavsra, Februery 11, 1840. 
D Statin ist returned from Temiscouata lake, where I have 
Ce the ; piivate DusiDess, and being requested by the Governor 






ch facts as have fallen under my observa- 

— [ depore and say: That the provincial author- 
a the past season, erected extensive military works at 
1 the lake, and others near the foot of the lake, be- 
 Vadewaska river, that are justcompleted. The erec- 
‘ibis last station consist of barracks, sufficient for some 
sypdred men, and @ storehouse, in charge of eight men. 
head of the lake there are some eight or ten buildings 
¢ which are large) two stories bigh, and furnishing quar- 
ame four to six hundred men. A stockade of timbers, 
jose theae works, has been commenced; two or three hun- 
tof which, as I should judge. have been completed. A 
coonecting these posts, has been constructed the past sea- 
jistance of about sixteen miles. I was at the stations 
referred to in May last. At the post at the foot of the 



















, ot pore were then no barracks and no men; at the other there 
Ng th me French laborers, just ——e post, but no 
(he had then arrived; bat now about two hundred soldiers, 





4s informed while there, (and I should judge there was 
umber from the appearance of the camp,) are stationed 
place, under the cuuamand of Major Chambri. 
PHINEAS VARNUM. 
homas Bartlett and Mark Little, citizens of 
ye, also testify, in substance, to the same things. 
he facts being established by the testimony of 
rican citizens, afler a personal view and ex- 
mation on the spot of the roads, barracks, for- 
ations, buildings, gun-boats, transports, and 
os, we are drawn irresistibly to the conclusion 
the British minister had been misinformed on 
subject; and that there had been, not only an in- 
ion of our territory, as secured by the treaty of 
B but a most gross violation of the agreement 
: partics made in March, 1839. 
be fact that the troops were stationed at Tamis- 
ata lake by the Government of the Canadas, in- 
of New Brunswick, furnishes no excuse to the 
ish Government, who, of course, control all mili- 
movements, as well in the Canadas as in New 
nswick. Itonly evinces a desire to escape the 
nu of the act, by shifiing the responsibility on to 
ther agent. It also adds another to the long list 
outrages and absurdities by an attempt to claim, 
a part of the Canadas, what they had the prece- 
gyear claimed asa part of New Brunswick. In 
fall of the same year, additional troops were 
» ordered by the Governor General of the Brit- 
provinces to the Madawaska settlements; 
inst which the authorities of Maine remon- 
ed both to the General and British Govern- 
als, 
A renewed effort was now made on the part of 
t Government to effect a settlement of the ques- 
t; and the outlines of an agreement for the ap- 
niment of commissioners, and, in the event of 
ir disagreement, the selection of an umpire to 
se a final settlement of the matter, were fixed 
on; bat the two Governments have not yet been 
€ toagreeon the details of the convention. In 
meantime, the British Government, with a view 
ensibly to obtain such information as would en- 
e them to judge correctly of the justice or injus- 
e of their claim, appointed Messrs. Featherston- 
gh and Mudge as commissioners to make a 
ographical survey of the territory. 
Having proceeded to the territory, and entered 
on their duties, they soon discovered that the 
ghiands described in the treaty of 1783, instead of 
a rivers which empty themselves into 
St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
lantic ocean,” in reality divide two of the last- 
itioned rivers, to wit:.the St. John and the Pe- 
‘oi—that the line which is described in the 
ly as running from the source of the river St. 
01x directly north to the highlands, should have 
en directly northwest—that the northwest angle of 
va Scotia, instead of being where it is described 
the treaty, is tobe found om the side of a contin- 
line, and is, in reality, no angle of Nova 
*ia—that the commissioners in 1798 had not 
ind the true source of the river which they had 
“ermined was the St. Croix; but that its true 
we was the Scoudiac lakes, near the mouth of 
Tver. They found some hills in a westerly di- 
ction from Mars Hill, where their Government 
mend the highlands of the treaty are; and very 
ong indications that there had, at one time, been a 
“inuous range of highlands in that direction; but 
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that they had disappeared by abrasion, and the 
place where they had been located had now become 
so low and level, that a company, incorporated by 
the Legislature of New Brunswick in 1536, called 
the “St. Andrew’s and Quebec Railroad Company,” 
had actually projected a railroad, to run from St. 
Andrew’s to Quebec over the same grouhd which, 
in 1783, was covered by the highlands described in 
the treaty ! 

Such, I believe, is a fair statement of a few of 
the inconsistencies and absurdities contained in the 
report which they afterwards made to their own 
Government. 

The Government of the United States have since 
appointed commissioners, (Messrs. Renwick, Gra- 
ham, and Talcot,) who have been engaged during 
the two summers last past in a thorough explora- 
tion and scientific survey of the territory, and in 
running the meridian line. Their labors are not 
yet completed; and, of course, their final report has 
not yet been made. But I have reason to know 
that, while they have found nothing to weaken our 
title to the whole extent of the territory in dispute, 
they have found much which is calculated to show 
conclusively the unfounded character of the claim 
set up by the British. 

On the part of Great Britain, it has been con- 
tended that the St. John was not an Allantic river, 
because it did not, in the language of the treaty, 
“fall into the Atlantic ocean,” but fell into the Bay 
of Fundy. It is true, the St. John does empty 
itself into the Atlantic through the Bay of Fundy. 
But that bay is @ part of the Allantic; and it may, 
with equal propriety, be argued that the Penobscot 
is not an Atlantic river, because it first falls into 
Penobscot Bay; or that the Kennebec is notan At- 
lantic river, because it first falls into the Bay of 
Sagadahock; or that the Connecticut is not an At- 
lantic river, because it first falls into Long Island 
sound. 

Such, sir, is a brief sketch of the origin and his- 
tory of the British claim, which had so small a be- 
ginning twenty-eight years ago--which begun in a 
proposition for “such a variation of the line of 
frontier as might secure a direct communication 
between Quebec and Halifax;” and, as a consider- 
ation for which, they were willing to give “an 
equivalent in frontier, or otherwise.” It has now 
become a bold and impudent demand upon the United 
States for a third part of one of the largest States in 
the Union. Such are some ofthe outrages, injuries, 
and insults to which we have been subjected by that 
Government, in the assertion and prosecution of an 
unjust and baseless claim. Such are some ofthe in- 
consistencies and absurdities by which they have 
attempted to support that claim. 

It is, I fear, one of the misfortunes the people of 
Maine labor under, that our State is located in the 
extreme east. Our very existence seems, at times, 
to be either unknown or forgotten. Intelligent men, 
residing in other parts of the country, have so im- 
perfect a knowledge of the extent and value of the 
territory most unjustly claimed by Great Britain 
that I have been frequently asked how wide and 
how long the strip of land in dispute is; how many 
acres it contains; whether there is any timber on it; 
and if, every thing considered, it be worth disputing 
about. And, sir, even members of Congress have 
been startled when I have told them that the terri- 
tory in dispute is sufficiently large to make two or 
three States of the Union—that it is about as 
large as Massachusetts and Connecticut put to- 
gether, and larger than several of the smal] States 
united; that it has some of the richest soil in New 
England; is situated ina healthy climate; is watered 
by numerous rivers; and covered, for the most part, 
with a valuable forest of timber trees. But, great 
as its pecuniary value is, its national importance is 
entitled tostill graver consideration. 

Mr. L. here exhibited a copy of the official map 
A, which was, by agreement of the two Govern- 
ments, used before the arbiter in 1831; and pointed 
out the lines claimed by the respective parties, and 
that recommended by the Dutch King, with the 
rivers and other localities necessary to a correct un- 
derstanding of the question. 


A glance at the map, sir, (said Mr. L.) will show 
that the claim set up by Great Britain embraces 
about one-third part of the whole State of Maine; 
that the territory now claimed extends northerly 
between New Brunswick and Canada; and must, 
during a portion of the year, intercept the commu- 
nication between those provinces, 

Its great value to England is in a military point of 
view, in order to maintain 2 direct communication, 
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at all times, between the important postsin her prov- 
inces. A suitable military establishment, located in 
the northern paxt of the territory, would make their 
line of posts complete at all times, and would enable 
them to bring the whole military force of the prov- 
inces into action, at any required point, with short 
notice. On the contrary, this territory being in the 
possession of their adversary, suitable military 
works would enable him, with a small numerical 
military force, to check and control the action of a 
large army divided between the provinces. It re- 
quires no military skill to discover the disadvantage 
they would labor under, and the manner in which 
their movements would be counteracted by a small 
military force in possession of this territogy, with 
their line ofcommunication between their provinees 
broken up. England, therefore, needs this territory, 
or so much of it as will give her a direct communi- 
cation between the provinces, to increase her na- 
tional slrength. She needs it to strengthen her arm 
against the United States, and against no other nation 
under Heaven. She requires the territory to 
slrengthen her against us. Wf it be important, there- 
fore, for her to obtain it, is it not equally important 
to us that she should nothave it? If the possession 
of it will strengthen her, will it not weaken us? Wilk 
not the cession of it to England weaken us in a two- 
fold proportion—first, in the loss of the important po- 
sition, as a means of defence; and, secondly, in the 
additional strength and security it will give our ene- 
my? I submit, therefore, to the judgment of the com- 
mittee, whether the United States ought ever to part 
with the territory, even with the consent of Maine, 
in case her consent should be obtained ? 

Here, then, is a question which has been pending 
for twenty-eight years; and, during that time, all 
the distinguished men at the heads of the respective 
Governments have been striving to effect an ami- 
cable seitlement of it, without success: a question 
in relation toa matter of great national importance 
—one that has engaged the attention of the great- 
est statesmen of the two countries for more than a 
quarter of a century, respecting which the two na- 
tions have several times been on the brink of a war, 
Lord Ashburton is to remain here, as we have 
been told, but a few months. The ship in which 
he came out, and in which he is to return, will be 
at New York in a few days, to await his departure. 
Under these circumstances, the settlement of the 
long-pending question, in the short time he is to 
remain here, is, to say the least, very problematical, 

But the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. = 
says the Legislature of Maine have appointe: 
commissioners to visit Washington, and treat with 
the special minister for a new line, and the whole 
dispute will be settled in a few days. I sincerely 
hope it may be; but on what terms can it be so 
speedily adjusted? For, let me inform the commit- 
tee, these commissioners are not sent here to sell 
any portion of the territory of Maine; they are to 
agree to nothing, except what may be ‘‘consislent 
with the honor and interests of the Slate, having re- 
gard to the line designated by the treaty of 1783.” 

As a citizen of Maine, sir, and one of her Rep- 
resentatives on this floor, Ido not hesitate to say 
that, in my opinion, a proposition by Great Britain 
to give a pecuniary consideration for any portion of 
the territory, would be regarded by that State as an 
insult, and would be rejected with scorn. 1 hazard 
nothing when I say that any proposition to divide 
the territory, most unjustly brought into dispute, 
would be instantly rejected by our commissioners. 

If Maine consents to the establishment of a new 
line, it must be one equally advantageous to her as 
the line of 1783. If she consents to part with any 
of her territory, it must be in a mntual exchange 
for the mutual benefit of the parties, If she paris 
with territory, she must receive territory of equal 
value. If she parts with what is American, she 
must receive what is British. If she grants a right 
of way across her territory, she must receive a right 
of navigation in the St. John. If she grants a 
privilege lo Britain, she must receive a privilege in 
return, of equal value. Such, sir, are the terms on 
which an adjustment, perhaps, might be made con- 
sistent with the honor and interests of Maine. 


But there is another view of the subject—one 
that touches very cl»sely our national honor. Our 
title to the whole territory is beyond all fair and 
just controversy. The British Government, in 
violation of a solemn treaty, and of a subsequent 
recent agreement, have taken possession of a por- 
tion of it, and have erected military posts upon it, 
which are now manned by a large body of soldiers. 
Can the United States Government, consistently 
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with its own Aenor, consent to treat with Great 
Britain for a new line, until our soil shall have 
been purged of every vestige of her encroachment? 
Has Great Britain sent her minister to negotiate 
with us in aus of British bayonets and British 
cannon? ‘This is her mode of negotiationin India, 
in China, and some other countries; but it is not 
becoming the free, brave, and enlightened citizens 
of the United States. Let her remove her troops 
from our soil, if she really desires a fair and 
honorabie termination of the controversy, in which 
neither party shall degrade itself. If she will not 
remove them, they ought to be expelled, at all haz- 
ards, and whatever may be the consequences. 

Mr. Chairman: I find I have consumed so much 
time on this important topic, that I shall be able todo 
litle more than glance at the remaining subjects in 
controversy between the two countries. 

The seizure of American fishing vessels in the 
Bay of Fundy, and their condemnation in the Brit- 
ish court of vice-admiralty at Halifax, for alleged 
violations of the convention of October 20, 1818 
and a jaw of the province of Nova Scotia, passed 
in 1836, entitled William IV, chap. 8, was brought 
to the attention of Congress by a resolution I had 
the honor to introduce in the House on the 23d of 
March, 1840. The information procured by the 
resolation will be found in House Doc, 186, Ist 
sess, 26th Cong. 

Among the fishing vessels so seized and con- 
demned were the schooners Magnolia, Indepen- 
dence, Java and Hart, Battelle, Hyder Ally, Hero, 
Combine, Papineau, and Mary. The fishing 
grounds are fifleen ortwenty miles from the British 
shore, exposed in the open sea; and the vessels are 
frequently obliged to runinto the nearest harbors on 
the coast, toseek shelter from the storm, repair dam- 
ages, purchase wood, and obtain water. That is a 
privilege secured to our fishermen by the conven- 
tion; bat they have no right to take, dry, or cure 
fish in their bays or Larbors, or within three miles 
of the British shore. ‘These vessels, as will ap- 
pear by the testimony, were not guilty of any viola- 
tion of the treaty, and had entered their harbors on- 
ly for some of the purposes before named ; yet they 
were seized by British armed vessels in the employ 
of the Government, the men turned on shore, the 
vessels stripped of their cargoes, provisions, sails, 
and rigging, and condemned in the court of vice- 
admiralty at Halifax. 

These vessels were engaged in the cod fishery— 
fishing for bounty—owned and manned by Ameri- 
ean citizens. Suchare the conditions on which 
the owner can have a trial in that court, that a ves- 
sel once scized is wholly lost. 

By the 10th section of that act, it fs provided 
“that no person shal! be admitted to enter a claim 
to anything seized in pursuance of this act, &c. un- 
til sufficient security shall be given, &c. in a pen- 
alty not exceeding sixty pounds.” The funds ne- 
cessary to advance in employing lawyers to conduct 
the cause, and to pay heavy court expenses, are said 
to be thirty or forty pounds more; making, together, 
from four to five hundred dollars—about as much 
as some of the vessels are worth. Then there are 
the master and fishermen among strangers, stripped 
of their property, and no person to assist them in 
regaining it. Besides, having signed fishing 
agreements, to be jointly interested in the fishing 
enterprise, and being generally interested as part 
owners of the vessel, they would be excluded 
from testifying in the cause ; and left wholly at the 
mercy of what has been well termed, in one of the 
leiters | have received on the subject, “a worse than 
star-chamber court.” 

The vessels, therefore, when once seized, are 
condemned and sold; the owners, in some instances, 
procuring a friend to buy the vessels at auction, as 
the cheapest way to get out of court. 

There are several others | have an account of— 
amounting, in all, to about twenty—some of which 
were condemned ; others released, on payment of 
expenses, which amounted, in one instance, to $600 
on a single vessel. 1 cannot learn thatany satisfac- 
tion has ever been made by that Government to our 
citizens for those outrages; but our own Govern- 
ment, at my request, senta sloop of war into that 
neighborhood during the summer of 1840, the pres- 
ence of which checked the seizures for the time, 
although I learn they were renewed the next spring. 

The violation of our rights of territory, property, 
and person, by a band of armed men, under the au- 
thority of the British Government, in the destruc- 
tion of the steamer Caroline, and murder of at least 
one American citizen, on the Northern frontier, 
in 1837, is yet unatoned for ; and the British minis- 
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ter, in acorrespondence with oar Secretary of State, 
Mr. Forsyth, calls her a “piratical steamboat,” and 
the persons who testified against him who was 
charged with being one of the murderers, “ per- 
— outlaws.” He has even avowed the act, in 

is letter of December 13, 1840, as one of public 
force, “ by persons in her Majesty’s service, obey- 
ing the order of their superior authorities.” 

And again, in his letter to the — Secretary 
of State, Mr. Webster, dated March 12, 1841, he says: 

“ The transaction on account of which Mr. McLeod has been 
arrested, and is Lo be put upon his trial, was a transaction of a 
public character, planned and executed by persons duly em- 
powered by her Majesty’s colonial authorities to take any steps, 
and to do any acts, which might be necessary for the defence of 
her Majesty’s territories, and for the protection of her Majesty’s 
subjects,’ &c. 

No satisfaction has yet been given by that Gov- 
ernment for the outrages committed on the Ameri- 
can brigs Comet in 1830, Encomium in 1834, En- 
terprise in 1835, and Creole and Hermosa in 1841, 
But I leave it to those gentlemen who are more 
directly interested than I am, and better qualified to 
do justice to the subject, to call the attention of Con- 
gress and the country to the importance of exacting 
from Great Britain the most ample satisfaction for 
those wrongs and injuries. 

They have also invaded our territory in the 
Northwest, on the Columbia river; and, under pre- 
tence of establishing “trading-houses,” are estab- 
lishing numerous military posts and forlifications, 
and are filling them with soldiers, who, they pre- 
tend, are sent into the country for the purposes of 
trade and agriculture. But I will not dwell on a 
subject upon which the American people have been 
sufficiently enlightened by the labors and research 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusn- 
ING, ] and an honorable Senator from Mc. [MrLawee) 

Again: There are the insults offered to our flag, 
and the search and seizure of our ships, on the west 
coast 6f Africa, under the pretence of a suspicion 
thatthey were engaged in the slave-trade. Among 
the twenty-four cases of which I have seen some 
account, it will be suflicient to refer to a few of 
those which have been made the subject of corres- 
pondence between our late minister to the Court of 
St. James, (Mr. Stevenson,) and Lords Palmerston 
and Aberdeen. 

Among those for which a formal demand of sat- 
isfaction has been made by our Government, are 
the following: 

The barque Jones, of New York, seized by the 
British brig-of-war Dolphin at St. Helena, because 
the captain of the American vessel would not sur- 
render his papers to the British officer. The brig 
Tigris, of Salem, by the British brig-of-war Water 
Witch, because the captain had an African boy on 
board as a hired servant. The ship Sea Mew, of 
Salem, by the brig-of-war Persian, because there 
was a small quantity of pine boards in the vessel, 
which had been used for flooring off her cargo. 
The crew of this ship were left on shore, and the 
master sent a prisoner in his own vessel, to Sierra 
Leone, I will mention but one other case—and that 
is the outrage onthe barque William and Francis, of 
New York, by the British brig-of-war Forrester. 

Captain Flowery, master of the barque, states, in 
substance, that she was boarded on the coast of Af- 
rica on the 15th of October, 1840, by two boats’ 
crews from the English vessel, armed to the teeth 
with pistols, cutlasses, and carbines; that a demand 
was then made by the British officer, in a most inso- 
lent manner, forthe ship’s papers; that they were 
produced, and exhibited by Captain F. to the offi- 
cer, so that they might be read; that the officer de- 
manded possession of them, which was refused; that 
the British officer and men (eighteen in number) 
then took possession of the barque; that, about 
noon, the British man-of-war anchored close to the 
bargue, and the commander came on board with 


- two boats’ crews armed. Captain F. then produced 


his register, and held it for their perusal, as before 
stated, e 

The commander persisted in having possession 
of the register; which Captain F. would not permit, 
for fear of its being destroyed, as the officers said 
they believed the William and Francis tobe Spanish 
property, under American papers. The commander 
then ordered the crew of the William and Francis 
mustered, and put Captain F. under a guard; after 
which, the vessel was searched in the cabin, in 
trunks, and among clothing belonging to the officers 
and crew; sealed letters were opened, and also bar- 
rels of bread. The English commander asked Capt, 
Flowery if he did not see the British ae flyin 
at his peak? “Yes,” remarked Captain F., “an 
did you not see the American flag at my mast. 


May, 
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head?” “Oh, yes,” answered the Officer. « 
never mind it.” About5 p. m., they ler 
: a ails, they left the 
liam and Francis, after keeping Captain p 
guard of four men, with drawn swords, §, 
a pe day. Rae ume 
us we see the American flag ; 
American ships, with American oo ae 
masters, and American crews, boarded on th. 
seas by British cruisers, searched in the 
lent manner, trunks and sealed letters Opened 
the masters and seamen put under a Britis) , 

This pretended right of search, it is trye 
the correspondence of Lords Palmerston anj 4 
deen with Mr. Everett, been nominally aby 
But they still persist in asserting the right of. 
ation, inspection of the ship’s papers, an a des 
by the British officers as to their genuinenss,. 
larity, and sufficiency to prove that the ves)’ 
reality, what her flag indicates. 

This is a right nowhere recognised by thy 
of nations—one which, if it existed, would jy 
ject to such abuses, that a nation: with an jy, 
a like Great Britain, might, in the exeriy 
it, drive the commerce of other nations {roy 
ocean—one which the United States neve, 
conceded, and never can concede, without gy» 
cing both their interest and honor. If we copy 
to British cruisers the right of visitation ang 
adjudicating on the nationality of the yess) 
will exercise the right of searcu, wnder tay 
pretences and excuses. It would open a doy 
abuses and outrages which could never be ¢) 
We cannot, therefore, concede to a British gg 
the right to visit an American ship, except by 
invitation of her lawful commander, 

I have now, sir, examined some of the sy) 
which are pending between us and Great By 
They are matters of great magnitude, inyojy; 
questions of vital interest to the institutions, gig 
happiness, and independence of the United § 
Some of them are of long standing, and of 
intricacy and delicacy ; and when I view they 
all their magnitude and importance, and refleg 
the course heretofore pursued by that Govern 
in*her relations with other nations, | am frm 
confess | have little confidence that the negij 
tions of Lord Ashburton will terminate in a pex 
ful adjustment of them. 

Why, then, reduce your army and navy afj 
time, even if they are larger than would be nee 
on a permanent peace establishment? Will yu 
effect disband your army, dismantle your navy, 
throw down the walls of your fortifications, 
all these great matters are wholly unsettled! Dy 
the peaceful attitude of England induce you 
sot Isthatthe example she is setting for you! } 
She is constantly and rapidly increasing her 
and navy. She is everywhere arming and fori 
ing against you. She has increased her fortiic 
tions at Halifax, where she has a large milit 
and naval depot within a few hours’ sail of the 
of Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachose 
She has increased her fortifications in New Bru 
wick and in the Canadas. She has a large 
of troops now in her provinces. She hasa line 
military posts across the territory of one of j 
States, making a continuous line from Halifa 
Quebec. She has established ay Leb, 
territory atthe northwest. She is establishingan 
mense naval depot at Bermuda, near the coat 
our southern States. She is strengthening her 
tary force in the West Indies, She has, in facie 
tablished a cordon of military posts around 0 
whole country. In addition to Which, she bis 
large fleet on the West India and North Ame 
station; and her steamers, built for war * 
commanded b 
informed, with cannon in their holds for ballas, 
daily visiting our harbors, and surveying out & 
while we—good, easy men—can see no indicatias 
danger, are crying “peace, panes and are abou 
commence a reduction of the army and nav). 

Let me not be misunderstood. I have as 
desire for peace with all nations, and would 
some concessions and sacrifices to avoid a res 
the ultima ratio of nations. But I would 


peace on just and honorable terms, The way toi 


sure peace is to do justice to others, and exact j 
tice from them; or, in the language of a V 

ex-President, ‘‘to ask nothin 
right, and submit to nothing t 


passed that point; andI fear we are rapi 
proaching that other point, where deg 
disgrace begin. 


officers of her navy, and, as wea 


that is not clei 

is wrong.” I 
said that there isa point where forbearance ce 
to be a virtue. In my judgment, we have Jong” 
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= Conc. -- 2p Sess. 
er, & spEECH OF MR. BUCHANAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
, Saturday, June 4, 1842.—In opposition 
the second section of the bill “for the appor- 
nment of Representatives among the several 
o 1es. according to the sixth census.” 


, BUCHANAN said: If I thought it possible 


ON the the few observations which I intend to make 
* Mos j nid prevent the question on the bill from being 
fish von to-day, Ishould not now obtrude myself on 
ee guention of the Senate for a single moment. If 


senator from Georgia, (Mr. Berrien, ]—whose 
ivilege it is, as chairman of the committee which 
jorted the bill, to close this debate—had risen to 
ress the Senate, I should have kept my seat and 
mained silent, {£ will yet yield the floor to him 
‘) pleasure, and I hope he may accept it; be- 
‘ace L desire, above all things, that the final ques- 
n should be taken to-day. 
Mr. Berrien declined the offer, stating that he 
i not desire the honorable Senator to regulate his 
use with any reference to his [Mr, Berrien’s}. 
mvenience. } 
Mr. Bucuanan. I shall then proceed to make 
2 pe observations on the question before the Sen- 
*: in the belief that the vote will be taken before 
r adjournment to-day. ah , 
fy own impression—nay, My-own cohviction—is, 
this is one of the most important questions 
hich has ever been brought before the Senate of 
» United States; and, in the first place, I think, 
,from what has transpired in the Sher House, 
s well as from what we have witnessed in this 
pdy, that the section to provide for districting the 
ates ought not to have been inserted in the pres- 
nt bill. It ought to have been brought before Con- 
ess in a distinct and independent form; and 4east 
all ought it to have been attached as a second 
ction to the bill for the apportionment of Repre- 
atatives among the several States. 
I call upon Senators to consider the consequences 
hich may follow from this forced and unnatural 
nion. hat may be the result? Why, sir, the 
ssage of an apportionment bill is absolutely neces- 
ry to preserve the existence of this Government. 
Ve must apportion Representatives among the 
veral States, according to their respective num- 
rs, or no House of Representatives can be elected; 
hd, without a House, the Government is itself an- 
ihilated. All of us, then, feel ourselves bound, by 
a imperious and overruling constitutional’ man- 
le, to perform this duty. 
But may there not be great danger that, by for- 
ing the district system into the present bill, you 
ay defeat its passage altogether, and thus occasion 
suspension of the powers of Government? There 
re about twenty of us on this floor who feel that 
recannot, consistently with our oaths to support the 
onstitution, vote for this bill, provided it shall 
onlain a mandate to the State Legislatures to di- 
ide their respective States into districts, for the 
lection of Representatives to Congress. Now, sir, 
five other Senators should vote against it on ac- 
ount of other objections—such, for example, as 
hat the ratio which it proposes is either too high or 
00 low—then these five, added to the twenty, would 
onstitute a majority of the Senate; and the bill 
vould be defeated aliogether. In that event, there 
vould be no apportionment of Representatives 
mong the States, according to the command of the 
onstitution, and there could be no election; and 
his simply because you have obstinately determined 
0 force the district system into the bill. What has 
ee been the result of this most unfortunate attempt? 
ehave been already engaged in debating this 
question for more than a week; and, from the indi- 
cations which I now observe around me, I do not 
xnow how much longer the discussion may con- 
inue. In the mean time, the Legislatures of sev- 
te bw States are assembling, for the purpose of 
Bon ing for the election of Representatives to 
the _ ——— to your apportionment; and 
shall bate compelled to adjourn before Congress 
Meas passed this bill. If, then, it be so desira- 
edna? eae of Senators, that the provision 
“: we ing the States should be enacted into a 
ij » Why may it not be done by a separate bill? I 
Sean the majority upon this floor not to place 
ieee aren im such an embarrassing position 
conse we Us to vole against the whole bill, be- 
en conscientiously believe that its second 
eaten 18 & Violation of the Constitution. Let them 
in the fr . ae it out, and afterwards introduce it 
ps ™M ola separate bill; and thus place it in 
Power to vote in favor of the apportionment 
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Apportionment Bill—Mr. Buchanan. 


itself, without the embarrassment of this clause. 
Why, sir, according to the established rules of le- 
gislation, no clause can be introduced intoa general 
appropriation bill, unless it be necessary to give 
effect to some provision of an existing law. And 
why? Because the passage of such bills is neces- 
sary to carry on the Government; amd if you en- 
graft upcn them clauses for which members cannot 
vote, without violating the Constitution, or their 
own consciences, you thus compel them to vote 
against the entire bill, and to leave the Government 
without the means of support. If, then, it be im- 
portant that such clauses should be excluded from 
appropriation bills, how much more imporfant is it 
that the bill on which the very existence of the 
House of Representatives depends should be re- 
lieved from a measure of such a dangerous and un- 
constitutional character? I trust and hope that 
Senators in the majority may be induced, {or this, 
if for no other cause, to withdraw the districting 
provision from the existing bill, and not place us in 
ihe embarrassing position which we must occupy, 
in voting against the entire measure. 

The next question which presents itself is, have 
Congress the constitutional power to pass the 
second section of the bill? It enacts, “ That in 
every case when a State is entitled to more than 
one Representative, the number to which each 
State shall be entitled under this apportionment 
shall be elected by districts, composed of contiguous 
territory, equal in number to the number of Repre- 
sentatives lo which said State may be entitled; no one 
district electing more than one Representative.” It 
will be observed that here the provision ends. We 
do not propose, under our own authority, to lay off 
these districts; we do not propose to carry into effect 
our own enactment by our own legislation: but, in 
effect, we issue our command to the State Legis- 
Jatures to perform this duty for us; and if they ne- 
glect or retuse. to obey our orders, the admitted pen- 
alty will be, that their people shall be deprived of 
Representatives in the other branch of Congress. 
Is such a law constitutional ? 

Now, sir, I freely admit the power of Congress 
to divide the States into single congressional dis- 
tricts. This power is expressly given to them by 
the terms of the Constitution itself, which declares 
that “ the times, places, and manner of holding clec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives, shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof ; but 
the Congress may, at any time, bylaw, make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” 


The Congress may at any time, by law, make 
such regulations, or alter them; but can they, whilst 
refusing to exercise this power themselves, com- 
mand the exercise by the State Legislatures?’ This 
is the question. That no Such command can be 
constitutionally issued, I consider to be a clear, 
nay, an almost self-evident proposition. This has 
been conceded on all sides; and has been emphati- 
cally admitted by the Senator from Mississippi, 

Mr. Henperson,] and the Senator from Kentucky, 
{Mr MoreneaD.} In what manner, then, have 
these Senators endeavored to avoid the effect of 
their own admission? They deny the fact that 
this bill contains any such order or mandate to the 
State Legislatures. Are they correct in this de- 
nial? The bill itself declares, in terms the most 
peremptory, that the Representatives in the other 
House shall be elected in single contiguous dis- 
tricts throughout all the States; and it does no more. 
It does not profess, by its own intrinsic authority, to 
carry out this principle into practice. I ask, by 
what human power can this be done, except through 
the agency of the State Legislatures? From the: 
very nature of things, then, this imperious order is 
addressed to them, and to them alone. It would be 
absurd to address it to any other authority. .But 


, obedience to this command is to be enforced by the 


severest penalty. It is true that this penalty is not 
denounced, in express terms, on the face of the bill; 
but it is so plainly implied, that he who runs may 
read. The people of the States, in case of the diso- 
bedience of their Legislatures, are to be deprived 
of the constitutional right to be represented in the 
other House; and the Representatives elected by 
them, in any other manner than that prescribed by 
the bill, are not to be suffered to take their seats. 
, There was some boggling, some hesitation, at the 
| first, before the existence of this penalty was ad- 
mitted by Senators; but now it is avowed by all. 
Indeed, it could not have been denied, but upon the 
| presumption that the bill was mere brutum fulmen, 
. and meant no more than a simple request, which 


Senate. 


might or might not have been complied with by the 
Legislatures of the several States, at their pleasure, 
without producing any injurious result. Tt appears 
manifest to me, then, that the bill is the same, in 
substance, as though Congress had proclaimed, in 
so many words, to the State Legislatures— You 
shall pass laws dividing your States into single dis- 
tricts: we do not choose to do this ourselves, al- 
though we possess the unquestionable power; and 
therefore we command you to do it for us, under 
the penalty, in case of disobedience, of having your 
chosen Representatives excluded from their seats in 
Congress. This is the sum and substance of the 
second section of the bill. Has Congress, under 
the Constitution, any power to enact such a law? 
Upon this point I confess that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wacker] has stolen my argu- 
miek-abnearh not feloniously; because he and I 
have never had any communication on the subject. 
{Laughter, in which the Senator from Mississippi 
seemed heartily to join.] The very views which 
he has presented, and which neither have been nor 
can be answered, have always appeared to gne to 
be conclusive on this question. 

Why, sir, what is the key which unlocks the 
whole meaning of the Constitution? What was 
the great purpose for which the Federal Conven- 
tion assembled? All, in the least degree acquaint- 
ed with the history of the country, know that it was 
for the very purpose of preventing the necessity of 
all requisitions by the General Government on 
State Legislatures, and enabling this Govesnment 
to execute its own laws, by acting directly upon the 
people of the States, instead of their Legislatures. 
I'his was the governing principle of the framers of 
the Constitution. 

What was the history of the old Confederation? 
Each State, for example, was bound to contribute 
its just proportion towards the expenses of the 
Federal Government. Requisitions could only be 
made by the old Congress upon the State Legisla- 
tures for their respective quotas. It might “ call 
spirits from the vasty deep;” but these Legislatures 
obeyed the call just when they pleased. The old 
Congress could not compel them to impose taxes 
for the purpose of enabling them tocontribute their 
respective proportions towards the general expend- 
iture ; and they obeyed, or disobeyed, according to 





* their own will and pleasure. The present Consti- 


tution was established for the purpose of removing 
this difficulty, and enabling Congress to act direct- 
ly upon the mass of the people, without the inter- 
vening agency of the State Legislatures, and, by 
virtue of its own authority, to enforce obedience to 
its own laws. Now, what is the present bill, but a 
return to the exploded system of the Confederation? 
Itis a requisition, and nothing but a requisition, 
upon the Legislatures of the States, to divide their 
territories into single districts for the election of 
members of Congress. Now, sir, with my settled 
convictions of the true meaning of the Constitution, 
if I were a member of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, I should not feel myself bound to obey this 
mandate, by passing a law to carry it into execu- 
tion. Itistrue that I would desire to avoid all col- 
lisions with the General Government; and this 
might induce me to conform to the act of Congress, 
for the present, in the confident hope that it would 
be repealed, as a violation of the Constitution, at no 
distant day; because we shall certainly repeal it as 
soon as we obtain the power. 


I believe that this Government would be speedily 
dissolved, if you should ever return to the old sys- 
tem of making requisitions on State Legislatures, 
instead of acting directly upon the people. In that 
event, your mandates would be disobeyed, and your 
authority would be rendered contemptible. 


Let me put a case to illustrate the unconstitution- 
ality of this second section. Under the Constitu- 
tion, Congress and the State Legislatures possess 
concurrent powers over several subjects. In such 
cases, when Congress exerts its power, our law be- 
comes the supreme law of the land, and the pre- 
vious legislation of the States is annulled, The 
State Legislatures possess the power of enacting 
bankrupt laws; but Congress may, at any time, de- 
feat the exercise of this power, by using its concur- 
rent power over the subject, and passing a bankrupt 
law of its own. . But Congress can never pro- 
duce this effect, by directing the State Legislatures 
in what manner they shall exercise their power. 
It must act for itself, or leave them to act for them- 
selves. Suppose Congress should simply assert the 
general principle, in language similar to the bill 
now before us, that no bankrupt should petition for 
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his discharge, under any State law, without having 
first obtained the written consent of two-thirds of 
his creditors in number and value; and prescribe 
as a penalty, in case the State Legislatures 
should refuse to pass laws for the purpose of car- 
rying this principle into practice, that any dis- 
charge of such bankrupt, made in violation ot this 
enactment, should be null and void: is there a 
Senator on this floor who would say that such a 
mandatory act as this to the State Legislatures 
would be constitutional? No, not one. And yet, 
what is the difference between the case which I 
have put, and the bill now before us? I should be 
glad if any Senator would point it out, 

The principle for which Senators contend would 
make acts of Congress, instead of being the de- 
clared will of an independent and separate Govern- 
ment, a constituent part of State legislation; and 
this, too, in opposition to the willof the Siate Legisla- 
tures. These Legislatures must obey the command 
of their superior; they must yield their judgment 
and their conscience to our mandate; and they must 
enactfaws to give it life and efficiency, whether 
they willor not. If they do not choose to yield 
obedience, then the act of Congress becomes a nul- 
lity, and incapable of execution. The wise and 
far-seeing framers of the Constitution never estab- 
lished such absurd and dangerous relations between 
the two Governments, They never intended that 
a portion of the legislation over one entire subject— 
such as that of dividing the States into single con- 
gressional districts—should be performed by Con- 
gress itself; and that the remainder should be exe- 
cuted, under its command, by the State Legisla- 
tures. They never intended lo fetter the free will 
of members ofa State Legislature, and compel them 
to pass laws which might violate their consciences. 
Legislative power necessarily implies legislative 
discretion; and it would be absurd if the Constitu- 
tion gave you the power of commanding those 
who, by the very law of their existence, may either 
obey or refuse, according to their sovereign will 
and pleasure. A superior court cannot issue a 
mandate to an inferior tribunal directing what 
judgment it shall give: and why? Because the 
judges of the inferior court must exercise their own 
discretion, according to their sense of law and jus- 
tice. This principle will apply with much greater 
force to the relative Fay of Congress and the 
State Legislatures. e cannot cornmand the mem- 
bers of such a body to give a vote wiich they hon- 
estly believe would violate the Constitution which 
they have sworn to support, and involve them in 
the guilt of perjury before God and their country. 
I again freely admit that Congress may, if they 
thin pees: regulate the manner of electing mem- 
bers of Congress; but they must exercise this power 
by virtue of their own laws operating upon the peo- 
ple of the several States, and not by commanding 
the State Legislatures to pass such laws. One 
legislative body cannot delegate its powers to 
another; much less can it command that other 
how it shallact. Where legislative discretion ex- 
ists, a command is out of the question. 

The perpetuity of the General Government, and 
the union and harmony of the States, depend upon 
the preservation of the general principle which 
runs through the whole Constitution,—that Federal 
and State powers should move and act in separate 
and distinct orbits. This is essentially necessary to 
prevent dangerous collisions between them. Why, 
sir, so entirely distinct and independent of each 
other has the Constitution made the two Govern- 
ments, that the Supreme Court of the United States 
have decided that Congress cannot confer upon the 
courts of the States the power totry and punishacrime 
commited, or to enforce a penalty created, under any 
law of Congress. If we, then, should exercise the 
power conferred upon us by the Constitution, and, by 
our own independent authority, district the States, 
and compel the people to hold their elections under 
our law,—we could not even delegate to the State 
courts the power of trying and punishing offenders 
against its provisions. Your law must be executed 
by the Federal, and not by the State courts; by your 
own officers, and not by State officers. And yet this 
bill is an attempt to destroy, to prostrate, to level in 
the dust, the wise and the strong barriers which 
have been established by the Constitution between 
Congress and the State Legislatures. It is an at- 
tempt to blend the powers of the two in such a 
1anner as must necessarily prodnce collision and 
confusion between them, and to make the State 
Legislatures subordinate to Congress. It is, in ef- 
ject, a practical revival of the doctrine of those 


high-toned friends of Federal power who, in the 
convention, desired to subject State laws to the su- 
pervision of Congress. No, sir, no; if you act at 
all, you must act like a ace upon the people 
of the States, not upon their Legislatures. ou 
cannot cut up and divide one entire subject—laying 
down your own geheral principles as rules to guide 
and control the State Legislatures in their free and 
independent action; and compel them, against their 
consciences, to adopt your construction of the Con- 
stitution, and pass laws to carry it into effect. And, 
above all, you have no right to denounce against 
the pevplt of the States the penalty that they shall 
remain unrepresented in Congress until their Legis- 
latures shall pass laws in obedience to your man- 
date. 


The case ingeniously put by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Henperson] last evening, has no 
application to the present question. It does not pre- 
sent an instance in which Congress may pass a law 
which it has not the power to execute. The first 
section of this bill, to which he refers, apportions 
Representatives among the several Siates accord- 
ing to their respective numbers. Has Congress 
no power to carry this law into execution, inde- 
peneeeny of the action of the State Legislatures? 
Nobody doubts it. We may passa law prescribing 
and regulating the manner of holding elections in 
the Siates, in obedience to.this apportionment bill. 
This has been admitted throughout the debate, All 
for which we have contended is, that Congress must 
act for itself, and cannot either direct or control the 
action of the State Legislatures. And why this 
omission? [t would be as absurd as it is unconsti- 
tutional to attempt to coerce these Legislatures to 
pass any law to carry your apportionment of Rep- 
resentatives into effect. They are not the subjects 
of coercion. And there is no power conferred upon 
Congress, in any part of the Constitution, to com- 
mand them to Seer oe not to perform, any act 
of legislation. ‘The first section of the bill, there- 
fore, does not attempt to control or govern their 
conduct. It simply performs the duty required by 
the Constitution—of apportioning Representatives 
among the several States! Andthereit ends. The 
State Legislatures either will, or will not, carry into 
effectthisact of Congress. Should they refuse to per- 
form this constitutional duty, no power exists in Con- 
gress to coerce obedience. Each State, acting in its 
sovereign character, elects Representatives accord- 
ing to your apportionment, under the mandate of the 
Constitution of the United States, and not of your 
law; and, therefore, in the first section of this’ bill, 
we do not inform the State Legislatures either 
that they shall do this or do that, but leave them 
where the Constitution has left them—to the exer- 
cise of their own discretion. But, under the second 
section of this bill, they are emphatically told that, 
in the election of their Representatives to Congress, 
they shall divide their respective territories into 
single congressional districts; and that, if they fail 
in obedience to this command, they shall be deprived 
of Representatives altogether. At the word of com- 
mand, they must pass all laws which may be ne- 
cessary and proper to carry our will into effect; and 
they must punish, under their own authority, every 
violation of the laws which they may pass for this 
purpose. If the bill should pass in its present form, 
Congress may hereafter confine itself to the asser- 
tion of general principles, and compel the States to 
perform the drudgery of legislation necessary to 
carry these principles into effect, under the penalty 
of forfeiting some great constitutional right. The 
precedent thus established will make Congress su- 
preme, and the State Legislatures mere ministerial 
agents. We shall resemble a supreme judicial tri- 
bunal issuing its mandate to an inferior court to 
perform some mere ministerial act. I say ministe- 
rial act; for even in such a case, if the act to be per- 
formed involves the exercise of judicial discretion, 
no such mandate can issue. It would be a waste of 
time to contend that the Constitution nowhere con- 
fers such a power on Congress over the Legisla- 
tures of the States. 


My friend from New York [Mr. Waicnt] has 
been very severely assailed for what he has said 
on this question. Senators have told us that when 
the lion was roused—when New York threaten- 
ed—it was time for the smaller States to take the 
alarm. But did the Senator threaten? What was 


the fair purport of those remarks which have been 
the cause, or the pretext, of such a storm? The 
Senator supposed it possible that the Legislature of 
his State might believe your law to be unconstitu- 

ht not obey its directions in 


tional, and therefore mig 
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roviding for the election of -Repres 

Coannien Who, then, must decite iis one . 
The Constitution itself declares that “eac H ont 
shall be the judge of the elections, returns a 
qualifications of its own members.” Therein 
mode of raising this question for the decision of the 
House, which is the only competent tribuna} but 
disregarding gase law, and electing Represen 
tives, as the States have done heretofore, in my 
manner as may best suit the convenience of the 
people. Was it, then, a threat for the Seng 
from New York to declare that the Honse canta 
long, very long, to hesitate before they would rea 
and turn out of doors all the Representatives elect 
ed in this manner by the people of New York) + 
myself, think they ought long, very long, to hes 
tate before they would pursue any such course, {y 
my opinion, if they should decide according to the 
plain import of the Constitution, they would declare 
the act of Congress to be unconstitutional jn iggy. 
ing a mandate to the State Legislatures, and there, 
fore admit to their seats such members elected in 
violation ofthis mandate. 

If the Senator had threatened war and bloodshed 
desolation and carnage, in case the House should 
refuse to admit Representatives from New York 
elected in violation of this act, he could not have 
been assailed-by a louder tempest of eloquence. 
is truly a most terrible threat to say that the House 
under such circumstances, ought to hesitate long 
before they would reject members of Congress 
thus elected inder the laws of the sovereign States! 
And yet this simple declaration is the bugbear—the 
raw-head and bloody-bones—by means of which 
Senators would frighten us from our propriety, 

This sentiment of the Senator has engaged us 
already in a discussion of several days, in which 
the Senators from Kentucky and South Carolina 

Messrs. Crirrenpen and Preston] have greatly might be « 
distinguished themselves in their attempts to raise plish it al 
astorm. ‘They have treated the question as though htation. 





the principles avowed by the Senator from New Now, sit, 
York involved the destruction of the Government se or neg 
itself. But the atmosphere has again become clear providing 
and tranquil; the mountain has been in labor, and es to Con 
the ridiculous mouse has crept out; and thus this interpose 
new danger to our institutions has passed away. ball violate 

But, in the third place, even if the second section ers of 
of this bill were constitutional, it would, in my For more 
opinion, under existing circumstances, be highly pthis parti 
inexpedient to adoptit. 1 shal} discuss this brane ways ele 
of the subject as though your bill itself had divided peir own li 
the States into congressional districts, and had pro- Have the | 
vided for its own execution, without any mandate heir powe 
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to the State Legislatures. Considered in this point 
of view, (and I shall thus consider it hereafier,) 
although it would be constitutional, yet it would be 






an exercise of your power, without the existence of heir OWN 
any one of those evils for which the framers of the eket syst 
Constitution intended that this power should afford Biates is 


aremedy. You may violate the spirit, whilst you ect but t 
keep within the letter of the Constitution; and hree + 


such is emphatically the character of the prevent ill. Sof 
measure. 0 party 
Sir, what is the principle which can alone sus- eeregal 
tain this mighty Union? Itis this: that the General hey elect 
Government shall never exereise doubiful or dan- Oh! d 
gerous powers, especially when they interfere with t is tru 
the domestic concerns of the States, without ab- favor of 
solme necessity. So long as this Government ania, @ 
shall confine itself to those subjects which belong to dopt th 
it properly, we shall enjoy peace and harmony; Kroy th 
but the moment it departs from this wise and pru- ore, we 
dent course, it will come into collision with the outrage. 
States, and thus produce consequences which may Is this 
endanger ils own existence. Point out to me, m vislator: 
our past history, any period when the peace and he Wo! 
harmony of the Union have been placed in im- instead 
minent peril, and I will show you that the cause evils W 
has always been ‘the exercise of some doubiful and imagin: 
unnecessary power over the States, on the part of were 
Congress. This has been our history from the gislat 
very origin. then a 
Now,sir, the rule of Horace, as applicable to epic . 
poetry, is peculiarly appropriate on the present oc- — 
casion: mae 
“Nec Deus intersit, nisi nodus vindice dignus.” wise 


Let not a god be invoked to interpose, unless the nape 
difficulty to be overcome be worthy of a god. The But 


extreme medicine of the Constitution ought not to existe 
be converted into daily bread. Such, however, s evil t 
the measure proposed by the second section of this vill 1 


bil. The power of interfering with the sovereignty inte 
of the States, and depriving them of the right to jand 
regulate the election of their own Representatives 
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was only given to be used in extreme 
none of which now exists, or has 
pyisted since the Federal Government came 
being. And although the Constitution may 
gpon Congress this power in such general 
that the validity of your action could not be 
oped in a court of justice; yet we, as Senators, 
ring upoD the present occasion, ought to be in- 
ed by the well-known fact, that this bill, 
. within the letter, expressly violates the 
= of the Constitution and the intention of its 
<, {need not specially refer to the Federalist, 
bi the other commentators on the Constitution, 
have been cited, for the purpose of proving 
this power over State elections was given 
ihe “purpose of enabling the Federal Gov- 
nt lo perpetuate itself, and was intended 
iy exercised Only upon the neglect, refusal 
igability of the States to provide for the elec- 
of Representatives to Congress. It is eae 
called an eventual or ultimate power, to 
ted only for self-preservation—a power never 
he called into action, unless self-preservation, or 
existence of some extraordinary abuse on the 
of the States, should render it necessary. . This 
ibe language of the framers of the Constitution 
nseives,and is tobe found everywhere in the 
ies of the conventions of the respective States 
sich ratified the Constitution. There is one un- 
seen chain of testimony upon this subject, so 
qng as tO force conviction upon every mind. So 
jogs were these State conventions of the exist- 
ve of this power, and so dangerous did they con- 
jer it, that seven out of the old thirteen, in the 
vy act of ratifying the Constitution, ee 
ainst the exercise of this power by ongress, 
jess for the purpose of self-preservation. ‘They 
ressed the greatest alarm and apprehension lest 
might be abused; and, on this account, sought to 
lish it altogether by an amendment of the Con- 
hiation. 


Now, sir, when some State of this Union shall re- 
se or neglect to perform its constitutional duty, 
providing for the election of its own Representa- 
esto Congress, and not till then, ought Congress 
interpose. If we should interpose sooner, we 
ball violate the plain and manifest intention of the 
aners of the Constitution. 

For more than half acentury, all the States have, 
pthis particular, performed their duty. They have 
ways elected their own Representatives, under 
beir own laws, without complaint from any quarter. 
Have the larger States of the Union ever abused 
heir power? This is not pretended. These States 
| now elect by districts; and none of them has 
ver complained that a few of the smaller States, 
pr their own accommodation, or even to increase 
beir own influence, have adopted the general- 
cket system. ‘The whole present number of these 
Bates is five; and, altogether, they are entitled to 
ect but twenty-six of the two hundred and twenty- 
htee Representatives provided for by the present 
ll. So far as political influence may be concerned, 
0 party will probably sustain any injury, as, in the 
Reregale, the result would be about the same as if 
ney elected by districts. 

Oh! but, say Senators, we must be wise in season. 
tis tuewe have had fifty years’ experience in 
avor of the old system; but New York, Pennsyl- 
ania, and the other large States, may hereafier 
dopt the general-ticket system, and this would de- 
‘roy the influence of the small States; and, there- 


we We must take things in time to prevent such an 
rage. 


“ops PSS, 
r encies, 


Asthis a proper course for wise statesmen and le- 
islators ‘o pursue? It has been truly said that 
we world is too much governed; but ifstatesmen, 
asead of confining themselves to remedies for 
evils which actually exist, will draw upon theiz 
imagination, and conjure up evils which may 
se exist at some future time, the business of 
ae Will be greatly extended. We shall 
eae ways be in the clouds, looking into remote 
ei Y, instead of attending to the real practical 
one ess of human life. There is no actual incon- 
: ence whatever, under the present system,—it is 

in perspective. This bill provides a remedy 
veainst what the States may poomnly do hereafter, 

against anything which they have ever done. 
oid Sir, this remedy for an evil which never has 
wi ag: itself prove to be an infinitely greater 
vil — that which it proposes to prevent. You 
iain t assuredly have to endure the penalty for 

tmeddling, without the least necessity, with the 
domestic affairs of the States, in a matter of such 
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vital importance, and in violation of the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the Constitution. This will come 
hereafter; though I, for one, will do what I can to 
avertit. But, sir, allthe States will not—and some 
of the States cannot, if they would—obey your man- 
date. I hold they are not constitutionally bound to 
obey it. 

Suppose a few of the States should take this view 
of the subject, and determine to try the constitu- 
tional question before the next House of Represent- 
atives, which is the only tribunal competent to de- 
cide it. Suppose they should say to Congress, You 
have acted without any authority whatever, and, 
notwithstanding your command, we choose to elect 
by general ticket, or to form double districts, as we 
have done heretofore, where the convenience of 
the people or the prevention of fraud may require 
it; we choose to maintain what we believe to be our 
constitutional rights, in a constitutional manner : 
what will then be the consequence? The trial of 
this question before the House of Representatives 
must necessarily be of such a character as to shake 
this Union to its centre. The difficulty of consti- 
tuting that body for this judicial purpose will be of 
the most embarrassing character. Who shall be 
the triers? There is no law in existence pre- 
scribing what shall be the nature of the prima facie 
evidence of election to entitle a member to take his 
seat in the first instance. Twenty or thirty members 
appear at the bar, with certificates of ection un- 
der the laws of their respective States, and demand 
their seats. Who shall say to these members, be- 
fore any House has been formed, You shall not par- 
ticipate in the organization of the House? Ascene 
of confusion worse confounded must necessarily 
follow; the country will be agitated; months of the 
time of the body will be occupied in settling this 
question; and the people of the country will be di- 
vided into highly excited parties. Those who have 
witnessed the delay, and the agitation of the public 
mind, in consequence of the proceedings of the 
House on the New Jersey question, will be able to 
form an idea—and but a faint idea—of the scene 
which must inevitably be presented, should you 
pass the present bill. Now, even admitting the 
law to be constitutional: let me appeal to Senators 
whether they will, without the least necessity what- 
ever, place the country in such a position. 


The States have no other mode of trying the 
question. Without the slightest disposition on the 
part of their Legislatures to resist ng constitution- 
al law of Congress, but merely for the purpose of 
having this most important constitutional question 
settled, they may, and some of them most certainly 
will, continue to elect by general ticket. They may 
deem it necessary to assert their constitutional in- 
dependence of the commands of Congress; and if 
they do, human ingenuity cannot devise any other 
mode by which the question shall be decided. If 
they obey the command, they thus acquiesce in its 
constitutionality, and establish a precedent which 
may hereafter essentially impair the just rights of 
the States. et 

But, in the case of Missouri, it is now physically 
impossible that she should obey your law. You have 
permitted six months of the session to pass away 
without performing what was your first duty—that 
of apportioning ee among the several 
States. You have delayed it until so late a period, 
that her next congressional election must now be 
held under her present law. The question must 
then be raised by Missouri, whether she will or 
not. 


Now, why should you involve yourselves in such 
difficulties? Congress, undoubtedly, possess the 
power to district the States for the election of Rep- 
resentatives; and however we might complain of 
such an act as an abuse of power, we could never 
contend that it was a violation of the Constitution. 
If you, then, deem the exercise of such a power to 
be expedient, why do you not perform the duty 
yourselves, and not impose it on the States, when 
all the dangerous consequences of such a measure 
are staring you full in the face? 

You say that you desire to prevent the large 
States from establishing the general-ticket system. 
But is this the best mode of accomplishing the ob- 
ject? My own individual opinion is decidedly op- 
posed to this system; and so, I believe, is that of a 
large majority of the people of Pennsylvania. We 
have elected by districts for the last forty years; 
but have, for the sake of convenience, occasionally 
formed some double districis. If left to ourselves, 
I venture to say that we shall always pursue this 
course, Your impolitic and unnecessary agitation 
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of the question may produce that very effect which 
you intend to prevent. The people of Pennsylva- 
nia may begin to reflect that either New Jersey, 
with six Representatives, or New Hampshire, with 
but five, under the general-ticket system, exercises 
a greater political influence ir. the House of Repre- 
sentatives than the Keystone State does under the 
district system, with her twenty-eight Representa- 
tives, and with a Democratic majority of more than 
twenty thousand. Each of these two small States 
enjoys an equality of representation with us in the 
Senate, and a superior political influence in the 
House. Beware, then, of how you agitate this 
question. The very fact of violent party action on 
the one side naturally produces a corresponding ac- 
tion on the other. Should thisextreme measure be 
adopted (as it probably will be) by a strict party 
vote, the natural tendency will be towards the other 
extreme when we obtain the power. My own 
opinion, therefore, is, with that of the Senator from 

irginia, [Mr. Rives,] that, if you will leave this 
subject to the States, where it has been left for more 
than half acentury, there will be no danger of the 
evils which you oa But if, on the contrary, 
you pass the present bill, you may arouse a desire 
among the aan of the large States to establish the 
general-ticket system. That the second section ot 
this bill will be repealed, is inevitable, should the 
Democratic party again obtain power; (and that 
they will do so at no distant day, is almost certain.) 
For one, I shall then be glad if we shall be able to 
stop at the mere repes!, without exciting a spirit 
throughout the larger States in “ayor of the general 
ticket system, Let me, therefore, al most so 
emnly to my friends on this side o1 ‘se Houe not 
to involve themselves in serious difficulties, in urder 
to avoid an imaginary evil which never has existed, 
and most probably never will exist, unless their 
unwise and impolitic legislation should give it 
birth. 

Is there any danger that the States, if left to 
themselves, will generally adopt the general-ticket 
system? What has been our past history on this 
subject? None of the larger Stages now elect by 
general ticket, and the tendency of public opinion 
everywhere is, as I think it ought to be, towards 
the district system. This has been strikingly ex- 
emplified in the State of Alabama. Such is the 
eculiar position of that State, that, with a large 

emocratic majority in the aggregate, she would 
probably elect a majority of Whig Representatives 
to Congress under the district system. Her Le- 
gislature, therefore, passed a law to elect by gen- 
eral ticket; and yet so powerful isthe aversion in 
the public mind to this system, that it has over- 
come political feeling, anda decided majority of her 
people, by their votes, have determined that the dis- 
trict system shall be restored. And will you, 
in the face of such a demonstration, set about con- 

uering windmills, which may, by your own con- 
uct, be converted into giants? You may arouse 
the slumbering lion, and bring upon yourselves 
the very evil which youare most anxious to avert. 

These considerations ought to make us rather 
“To bear those ilis we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

I could say a great deal more; but I desire to 
bring the debate to a close as speedily as possible. 
I desire that we shall not render ourselves still more 
odious to the country than we are at present, b 
compelling the Legislature of Pennsylvania, whic 
will meet on Thursday next, again to adjourn 
before we shall have passed the apportionment bill. 


SPEECH OF MR. BLACK, 
OF GEORGIA. 

In the House of Representatives, May 31, 1842— 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the bill making appropriation for the 
support of the army, and for the military acade- 
my, for the year 1842, and in reply to his col- 
league [Mr. Warren. 

Sir, said Mr. BLACK, it is at all times unpleas- 
ant to me to speak harshly in reply to any mem- 
ber of this House; more particularly is it soto 
speak of my colleague in any other than respectful 
terms. Bui I conceive that 1am bound to reply in 
no measured phrase to the member from Georgia 
{[Mr. Waaren,] who has thought proper to travel 
out of his way for the purpose of making an attack 
upon me, as unprovoked and unjust, as it was ma- 
lignant and contemptible. That member has an 
undoubted right to govern and control his own con- 
duct, by any rules he may find loose enough for his 
morals or his intellect; but when he undertakes to 
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lecture me, Or to prescribe rules for my govern- 
ment, he forgets himself, and deserves, as he 
shall receive, a rebuke commensurate with his 
folly and presumption. He is incapable, from 
his nature, his mind, his morals, or his manners, 
although he assumes to be a preacher of the gospel, 
to appreciate what is right or wrong for me to do; 
and, whenever I shall find it necessary to resort to 
him as a standard, either in law or politics, mo- 
rality or religion, the world may well question both 
my virwe and intelligence. No such man as he is, 
sir, shall ever presume to question the propriety of 
my conduct with impunity; and when he is dis- 
posed hereafter, to play the censor, |et him select 
some object more adapted to his own standard, for 
the application of his spurious ethics. This House 
and my constituents shall determine whether I 
have acted properly or not, in speaking publicly of 
an oficial interview which took place wader no seal 
of secrecy, between a portion of the Georgia delega- 
tion and the Secretary of War. To that tribunal, 
which I freely admit is competent to the decision, 
I submit whether, in alluding to the conversations 
which took place on that occasion, | violated any 
rule either of honor or morals; especially when I 
conceived that the rights and grievances of my con- 
stituents, which were the subjects of that conversa- 
tion, had been slighted by this functionary of the 
War Department. And I also submit, sir—and it is 
a question in which my colleague may find him- 
self somewhat interested—whether an omission on 
my part, oceupying the position I did, to publish 
those official conversations, would not have ren- 
dered me greatly liable to the charge of abandoning 
my constituents for the purpose of maintaining a 
false etiquetie, and of propitiating, for personal con- 
siderations, a high official of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 


Mr, Chairman, I will not impose myself upon 
the committee by a repetition of the speech I deliv- 
ered a few days since, upon the subject of the out- 
rages said to have been perpetrated on a portion of 
my constituents by soldiers in the service of the 
General Government; and if | recur to them again, 
it will be only for the purpose of defending myself, 
and those whose interests lam sent here to main- 
tain, from the unnatural, and violent assault of my 
colleague. Bat, before 1 proceed to reply to his 
speech, permit me to pause for a moment, and con- 
template, with mingled feelings of scorn and indig- 
nation, the unnatural spectacle he presents before 
the country. Whether these complaints of my peo- 
ple against this portion of the United States army 
are true or false, need not now be inquired into. It 
was evident thai I, as their Representative, regarded 
them as true; and, upon their statements, had ap- 
pealed to the House for an investigation of the 
alleged abuses. That appeal I endeavored to en- 
force with all my zeal, and to the best of my humble 
ability. Admit, for the argument, that 1 erred in 
the manner of presenting those grievances to the 
House; admit that my zeal outran my discretion— 
that my ability was not equal to a subject of such 
grave importance; admit that I was incompetent to 
the task of defending my constituents, and that my 
colleague disapproved the course I had pursued;— 
how should he have felt and acted in such a crisis? 
Why, sir, nine-enths of his constituents will tell 
him that, instead of pursuing the course he has 
iaken,—insiead of delivering the speech he has just 
made in behalf of these very soldiers, of whom 
they had so bitterly complained,—he himself should 
have come to the rescue, with all the influence of 
his speech and counsel. Instead of taking the floor 
to point out errors in the mode I had adopted to ob- 
tain a recognition of their rights,—instead of eulo- 
gizing Captain Casey and his “men-at-arms” as 
shining lights of telotalism, and speaking of some 
of his own le as sots and drunkards,—instead 
of questioning his colleague upon points of honor 
and etiquette,—he should have had but one thought, 
one feeling, one impulse—his constituents and their 
cause, right or wrong, against the world. Yes, sir, 
they will tell him that; and they will tell him also that, 
even if his convictions against them were so strong 
as not to permit him to speak or act with me in 
their behalf, he should at least have been silent. 


But, sir, if his vote is to be regarded asa test of 
his approbation or disapprobation of any measure, 
he has not even the poor excuse he urged to-day 
of disapproving the manner in which 1 had intro- 
duced the subject to the House; for, strange as it 
may appear, he himself, with all his qualms and 
scruples, voted with me for my resolution of in- 
quiry and redress, Yes, sir, my resolution was 





read to him before it was offered; he did not disap- 
prove it; he only feared it would not pass; and 
when it was offered, he voted for it; and, upon a 
division of the House, he voted for itagain. Now 
he condemns it as improper and impolitic; re- 
grets that it was introduced here; and speaks of it 
as a resolution calculated to make upon the House 
an impression that I was not only calling fora com- 
mittee to report against the army, but for an appro- 
priation of money to enable the Georgia militia to 
take the field against the troops of the Federal 
Government. He himself admits there was noth- 
ing in the resolution to warrant such an inference. 
Why, then, does he seek to throw the weight of 
these false impressions on me, and thereby to create 
a prejudice, which he acknowledges would have 
been unjust, against me and the course I pursued? 


My colleague tells me that this whole matter 
should have been referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs; and that Ae has had all the papers, 
elicited in this case by his resolution, from the War 
Department, referred to that committee. Well, 
sir, if his nice and critical notions of honor and 
propriety will permit me to refer to a “ conversa- 
tion” I had on the subject of such a reference with 
the honorable chairman of that committee—a con- 
versation, too, which was immediately communi- 
cated to him—lI will show him that, if I had taken 
the course he has advised and adopted, I would but 
have indefinitely postponed the inquiry and relief 
L was so anxious to oblain. My colleague knows, 
then, that before | offered my resolution, I sought 
an interview with the honorable chairman of the 
Military Committee, [Mr. Sranty,] for the pur- 
pose, not only of ascertaining his views upon the 
propriety of such a reference, but also for the pur- 


pose of propitiating his good offices in behalf of 


my constituents. Sir, that gentleman, although he 
sympathized with my suffering and outraged peo- 
le, and thought it was a case which demanded, at 
east, an investigation, was clearly of opinion that 
the Military Committee, restricted as it is in its 
action by an arbitrary rule of the House, could not 
properly take cognizance of the case, and would 
be compelled, if the papers were referred to it, sim- 
ly to report them back for want of jurisdiction. 
Phat gentleman (1 mean the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Committee) is present, and can say whether, 
in speaking of what passed between us, [have truly 
represented him or not. [Mr. Sranvy assented. | 
Now, how stands my colleague before the country? 
Why, sir, he stands convicted of having gone with 
this important and urgent matter, which requires 
prompt and immediate action, to a committee 
which he knew then, and knows now, must and 
will report his papers back to the House for want 
of jurisdiction. He will then be where he was 
when he began, with these disadvantages against 
him—that, in the interim, his constituents will have 
gone unredressed; and he will be thrown back into 
the House at so late a period of the session, that 
there is but little chance of effecting his object. 
This is the member who undertakes to lecture me 
about the impolicy of my course, and the impropriety 
of my conduct. 

But, sir, my colleague, who now censures my 
resolution, (although he voted for it,) offered one 
of his own, which was almost identical with mine. 
His “rrienn” from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
told him at the time, that, although he would go 
for a suspension of the rule, he should move to 
strike out the latter part of his resolution, which, 
as it then stood, was substantially the same as the 
one I had offered. And that gentleman was as good 
as his word; for, as soon as the rule was suspended, 
he succeeded in effectually emasculating it, and 
left it, as it was passed, nothing more than a sim- 
ple callon the War Department for information. 
Sir, 1 voted for his resolution, even as it was 
amended by his “rrienp,” because I thought it was 
the best I could then get; and, before my colleague’s 
motion to suspend was put on its passage, I took 
occasion to state, in my place, that f should vote for 
it, because, as it then stood, and before it had been 
razeed by Mr. Apams, it would answer nearly all 
the purposes I could have attained with mine. 


Now, my colleague tells you I was “jealous” of 
his resolution; and cites what I said in “behalf of 
it as an evidence of that jealousy! Sir, 1am at a 
loss to decide which he most deserves—contempt 
for his egregious folly, or scorn for his despicable 
malignity. Jealous, sir! and of such a man!! No, 
sir, ‘There are, I confess, many morbid appetites 
which afflict the human race; but whenever my 
taste shall become so vitiated as to make me jealous 
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of this member, or covet any thing he has | 
well be considered as coveting what, to men ofa 
dinary inclinations, has always been disgusie 
and repulsive, ve 
Mr. Chairman, the member from Georgia , 
talked a great deal about issues. Sir, I te} him 
that the compass of his intellect is not sufficien, 
enable him to estimate the issue which his const. 
ents will make with him. Instead of arguing 
defending their rights and interests which have 
been put at issue in this hall, he stops to qnestg 
my accuracy upon points of geographical positj 
and numerical calculation. What OOF, misery, 
ble, contemptible piddling! When the grave and 
important subject of the rights and security of hig 
constituents should have been his theme,—and wh, 
if an issue must be joined, he should have ma. 
fully met those who had assailed those rights 
that security,—he occupies himself with gravely ip. 
quiring into the latitude and longitude of my tex. 
dence. And in the prosecution of that important 
inquiry, so well suited to his calibre, he denies tha 
I come trom that region of Georgia “adjacent” 1) 
the Okefenokee swamp, and tells the commities 
that I am a farmer, residing on the “northern” bop. 
der of the State. True, sir, I am a farmer, by 





whether a residence on the Savannah river, be, oh 
: we at : ’ member, 
tween the cities of Augusta and Savannah, locates t 
me onthe nertkern border of the State, I will leaye Te, 
to the schoolboys of Georgia to determine. Sir oeeelor 
I am one of the Representatives of the peo. B tit se 
ple of Georgia; and I hope and trust, as long as] = rev 
shall be honored by them with a seat on this floor, fi sna 
that I shall be adjacent to all of my constituents, ata 
and to every part of the State, notwithstanding my . a tha 
colleague’s geographical propensities. Whether “ det 
his position, as exhibited in the unfortunate speech aad 
he e just delivered, entitles him to be considered this alt 
“adjacent” to any portion of his constituents, | fade al 
leave to them to determine. Judging from tha his nat 


speech, and the eulogy he delivered on the feetotal We 
aptain Casey, I should consider him much more [have 
adjacent to the United States army than to his own 





| 

fellow-citizens. — 
As to my magnifying twelve or a hundred one 0 
of my constituents into three hundred, | have charg 
only to say I may have been in error. Bat the cc 
if I was, Lerred on the right side; for I shall al anoth 
ways rather multiply and magnify those who have that t 
honored and elevated me, than engage in the un- decee 
gracious task of diminishing and detracting from Tak 
the weight of their testimony. Hou 
My colleague also objects to my calling these pa- OB 
pers, signed by citizens of Georgia, “sworn testi- sa 
mony.” He says but twelve men have sworn, the 4 
others have only signed. Well, I may have erred trave 
again; but if I choose to regard the written or ver- the ¢ 
bal declaration of any of my constituents as equiva- age 
lent to “sworn testimony,” no man on this floor a 
shall call me to an account for it. If he does, I still 
turn him over to these citizens of Georgia, between sein 
whose sworn and wnsworn statements he seems to -— 
think there is so much difference. For myself, sir, bay 
I will believe these men as soon on their simple ver 
word, as on their formal affidavit, ; = 
This critical and disputations advocate of the ~ 


army is horrified that I should have brought what 
he sapiently calls “a bill of indietment” against the b 
soldiers who killed Captain Cone; and tells the 
committee, with an air of triumph, that I have 
nothing wherewith to support this “indictment” bat 
ex parte testimony. This, I suppose, is another ot \ 
his isswes. Let us see how the case stands. I rely 


on these sworn and uxsworn statements of my con- ; 
stituents astestimony—as good testimony; the mem- 
ber from Georgia denounces them as ex parte. ‘ 
will not trouble you, Mr. Chairman, to decide be- , 
tween us; there are other triers who will assume 


jurisdiction of this issue of credibility, and to them 
I leave itto say whether my colleague’s objection ) 
that they were not subjected to a cross-examination 
is sufficient to discredit them, and condemn me be- 
fore the American Congress. 
My colleague has favored us with what, doubt 
less, he intended as an elaborate and eloquent de- 
tence of the Secretary of War. At one time, he 
iells us not only of that officer’s ability, but also ot 
his affability. I suppose he must have received 
this favorable impression of the Secretary's civility 
from the condescension which that functionary &x- 
hibited when he was pleased to regard the Georgi 


delegation, with a Senator at its head, as “a respec 
able body.” This concession of r tability, so no- 


vel to him, seems to have tickled the fancy of my col- 
league, especially when he re that 
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officer not only conceded our respectability, but 
, went so far as to say he had no doubt but that 
Governor of the State of Georgia was also “‘re- 
» With one breath he pleads the cause of 
secretary With as much zeal as if he was his 
lawyer; he then turns short about, and asks, 
; se of refuting what I had said was the 
nf the purpo =e 4s 
ect of our visit, “Would he have gone to the 
war Department for the urpose of conciliation, 
what had passed?” hy, sir, for what pur- 
vase did he goto the War Department? Did he 
there to aggravate, rather than conciliale? That 
ray have been Ais purpose, as he leaves us to infer 
fom his speech; but it was not mine. I confess I 
.aii always endeavor, in any conflict between my 
aie and this Government, to conciliate difficulties, 
whenever the honor and character of my State will 
mit. To doso, would be to act as a patriot; 
do otherwise, would be to act as an incendiary. 
His purpose, however, is with himself. Butif it 
was his intention to impress on this committee, by 
his vague denials, the idea that I have wilfully mis- 
represented the object of our visit, as I understood 
it, othe War Department, I tell him that he makes 
on my veracity a gratuitous attack, as false as it is 
malignant. s ; 5 

Sir, [have served in two Congresses with this 
member; and I have uniformly treated him with 
respect, at east, because he bore in his pocket the 
commission of the people of Georgia; and I had, 
therefore, hoped to avoid a collision with him. 
But it seems that his desire to distinguish himself 
has prevailed with him to forget his calling of peace 
and charity, and has pricked him on to volunteer 
an attack, not only on my actions, but my motives— 
and that, too, when I was endeavoring to advance 
and defend the rights and interests of his own con- 
stituents. Well, sir, if he has won any laurels in 
this attack, he may wear them ere. But they will 
fade and fall from his brow in the atmosphere of 
his native State. 

We are next told that I have attacked the army. 
[have done no such thing; I have but echoed the 
complaint of my constituents, that Captain Cone 
was murdered; and I will take the statement of 
one of my colleague’s favorites, and prove the 
charge to the satisfaction of any court and jury in 
the country. I have referred to this statement on 
another occasion; and I do it again, only to show 
that the excitement evidenced by the friends of the 
deceased is not without some ground of justification. 
Take, then, Day’s statement, which you find in 
House document 200, page 64: 

“Every eflortappears to have been. made by the corporai in 
command of the party to persuade the fellow to desist, and to 
keep away, but without effect; for, on being sent off once or 
twice, he finally succeeded in —— a rifle from some 
travelling companion of his, and was seen to approach one of 
the camp fires, and renew the primjng of his piece, and then 
again approached the guard in a thréatening manner, but more 
particularly directing his threats towards private Oakley, one 
of theguard. When very near the party, the corporal (being 
still on the alert to prevent, if possible, any disturbance) had 
seized the man, with a view to reason with him, or, that fail- 
ing, probably to disarm him, if necessary; and while thus situ- 
ate, (the man having the rifle nearly in the position of ‘charge 
bayonet,’) the corporal heard him cock his rifle, at which he 
very naturally called out, as a caution to Oakley, ‘ Take care, 
Bob,’ or to that effect; on which, Oakley (seeing his own life 
thus in jeopardy) at the instant fired, and the shot proved fatal 
to the said Cone.”’ 

Now, here was Cone “ s@zed,” so that he might 
be either reasoned with or “ disarmed;” and when I 
tell you that a man shot to death in that situation is 
murdered, 1am told that I have attacked the army! 

Buta few more words, sir, and I have done--at 
least until my colleague thinks proper to renew the 
attack. He regrets that I should ever have thought 
it necessary to introduce these complaints of citi- 
zens of Georgia to this House; and says that, if Cone 
was murdered, the soldiers who slew him should be 
lefito the courts of Georgia, and that Congress 
should abstain from any investigation of the case. 
Wherefore, may I ask, the necessity of my col- 
league’s arguing the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
courts of Geor ia in cases of infraction of her 
laws? Nobody denied it—either expressly or by im- 
lication. No man recognises more distinctly than 
do, or acknowledges more implicitly, the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of our own State courts over any 
man who violates her law. He is clearly amenable 
toour penal code in his individual and civil ca- 
pacity; and nothing but a desire to drive me into a 

ise issue could have ever led my colleague to inti- 
mate that I had denied the jurisdiction of the courts 
of Georgia over these soldiers for crimes commit- 
ted within our territory. But, sir, while I not only 
admit, but insist on, our State jurisdiction, I also 

say that this House—the gran inquest of the na- 
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tion—has not only the undoubted right, but is bound, 
by the very first principle of our Government, 
to inguire into any abuses which are charged 
to exist in the administration of either the civ- 
il or-military departments of the Government. 
Sir, I know not how that member may view his 
obligations as a Representative in this House; but, 
for myself, having sworn to support the Constitu- 
tion, Ll am consequently bound to protect the people 
from outrage, by doing every thing in my power 
“to insure domestic tranquillity.” The Governor 
of Georgia called on the War Department to in- 
vestigate and remedy these abuses. Surely, no one 
will charge him with an ignorance or surrender 
of the rights of his State; and if a mere department 
of the Government can accomplish an object so legiti- 
mate and desirable, surely this House is constitu- 
tionally competent to the task—not of trying these 
soldiers for the murder of Cone, but of investiga- 
ting and eradicating the abuses of the army. My 
colleague must have forgotten his State-rights prin- 
ciples, if he denies that this Government cannot in- 
vestigate and remedy abuses committed by their 
own agents, because the local courts of the States 
hold criminal jurisdiction within their limits over 
individuals who break their laws. But, sir, I will 
not argue this point farther—it is too plain. I return 
my thanks, Mr. Chairman, to the committee, for the 
sense of justice they have exhibited in permitting 
me to reply to what they doubiless saw was a most 
unprovoked and unwarrantable attack. 


REMARKS OF Mr. MERIWETHER, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In the House of Representatives, May 21, 1842— 
On the proposition to reduce the appropriations 
for the naval service for 1842. 


Mr. MERIWETHER said that he wished to make some re- 
marks on the deductions which had been mide in debate, from 
the amendment moved by him, and agreed to by the committee, 
to reduce the item for “pay” forthe navy. Before going into 
that, however, he would reply tothe fact to which the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PaRMENTER] had particularly 
called his attention--namely, that the amount of appropriations 
asked for by the Secretary of the Navy was only nine millions 
of dollars. Mr. M. said that he had not previously adverted to 
this matterinhisremarks. The statement whichthe gentleman 
controverts was made by a member of the committee which 
reported this bill. Butas his attention was especially called 
to the subject, he would say to the gentleman that he was him- 
self in error as to the facts. The amount asked for new appro- 
priations, when added to the unexpended balance on hand Ist 
Jannary, 1842, is over $11,000,000, So says the Secretary of 
the Navy. By advertingto his annual report, Doc. 2, p. 375, 
the House will find what that officer says upon the subject. 
Ilere is his ownstatement: 

‘There will be required for the general service of the navy, 
during the year 1842, exclusive of the amount required for the 
marine corps, the sum of $8,213,287, in addition to any bal- 
ance that may remain in the treasury on the Ist January, 
4842.” 

By reference to Doc. No. 73, communicated to this House 8th 
February, 1842, from the Navy Department, the balance re. 
maining in the treasury on the Ist January, 1842, was $3,330,- 
680. Adding these items together, it made an aggregate sum of 
$11,543,967 for the service of this year. 

Mr. PARMENTER here went Mito an explanation asto the 
mode of making up the accounts of the department, and argued 
to show that the unexpended balance was included in the eati- 
mates. 

Mr. MertwerTHer said that the gentleman must see that he 
was mistaken. No language could be plainer than that which 
he had read from the Secretary’s report. If he will turn to the 
report of the Secretary in 1840, he will see that it is not the 
mode of keeping the accounts, as he supposes, which creates a 
difficulty in determining the meaning of the Secretary. The 
statement which I have just read was furnished to Mr. Upshur 
by the Board of Navy Commissioners, and thus becomes a part 
ofhisreport. In L840, the same Commissioners, in estimating 
for the same service, say “there will be required for the gen- 
eral service of the navy, during the year 1841, exclusive of 
the amount required for the marie corps, the sum of five 
million and twenty-five thousand dollars’’ Now, if the Com- 
missivners have, in the last year, changed the mode of keeping 
accounts, then the gentleman is right. But there is one re- 
markable fact in the difference of the statement of estimates 
by these Commissioners; and it is in theinsertion of the words 
in that of 1841, “in addition to any balance on hand Ist Janua- 
ry, 1842” 

"Mr. Fittmore believed there was a misapprehension as to 
the facts, and went into an explanation to show that there was 
a large apparent balance of appropriations unexpended at the 
commencement of every year; ram amount of the whole 
sums estimated and sums expended on the navy, from the be- 
ginning, would show that the entire appropriation did not ex- 
ceed the entire expenditure by more than a million. 

Mr. Meatwetuer. I am satisfied of the truth of the gentle- 
man’s position as to any given numberof years. Appropria- 
tions lap over from one year to another, in amounts propor- 
tioned between a preceding and succeeding year. Wherever 
a large expenditure takes place, it will diminish and destroy 
the annual proportion between the balances outstanding. For 
example, in 1837 the outstanding appropriation was $823.000; 
in 1838, not only was the whole appropriation asked for ex- 
pended, but this balance on hand at the beginning was expend. 
ed, and forty-two thousand dollars besides. The estimates for 
1838 were, like those of 1842, “in addition to any balance out- 
standing on the firstofthe year.” And we will find at the end 
of this year the same result ead ere at the end of 1838— 
the appropriations expended, the outstanding balances 
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absurbed. There is another important fact connected with the 
naval service which we should not lose sight of; and thai is, 
the balance of outstanding appropriations applicable to the 
service of 1842 is $3,330,680—nuuch larger than that of any for- 
mer year, and the estimates much larger than those of any 
year since the late war. f 

But the gentleman from New York {Mr. Fiiumore} will see 
that heand the gentleman trom Massachusette, (Mr. PaRMEN- 
TER,} by adverting to one item among the unexpended bal- 
ances, are in errorin their opinions. J allude to the pay and 
subsistence of the home equadren. A_ balance outstanding Ist 
January, 1842, is $742000. Now, it is alleged, that this 
amount is wanted for the service of the present year; amd, “in 
addition” to this amount, they have estimated for and asked us 
to appropriate a full year’s pay and subsisience for the sup- 
port of the squadron. Now, if the estimates are not “in addi- 
tion” to the unexpended balances of last year, then from them 
we ought to deduct this balance, because it isnot necessary. If 
itis necessary, then the estimates are adilitional to the unex- 
pended balances of last year. Mm either event, the fact, as sta- 
ted, is sustained by the very mode of trial suggested by gen- 
tlemen themselves. > x 

Another gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Cusine] has, 
time and again, said that the reduction of “pay” for officers 
and seamen, made upon my motion, not only took away the 
pay of those who had been in service five months already, but 
it proposed anddid effect a reduction of the naval establish- 
ment. Neither one of these allegations is true. The amend- 
ment does not deprive the Government of the means of paying 
all those to whom the appropriation applies, to wit: “eommis- 
sioned, warrant, petty officers, and seamen,’’ and who are in ser- 
vice. It does not require or produce any reduction of the 
navy; but it leaves the navy where it was, without increase, 
for the present year. All increase hitherto made ts {u!!y pro- 
vided for; and the only issue involyed is, whether we will pro- 
vide for an increase of officers and seamen, and not wheiher 
we willreduce them. Asto the appropriation for “increase” 
for the materiel of the navy, I veoh desire its reduction 
from the present sum; for, if we allow the sum reported by the 
committee, we shall appropriate this year one million of dol 
lars more for that branch of the service than we have appro- 
priated upon an average for the last six years. 

But the gentlemfn has given us one or two facts demonstra- 
tive of the truth of his allegations, which seem to me to prove 
the very reverse of his arguments. The allegation is, thet we 
withhord pay from officers, &c., who have already served five 
months; his proof is, that the President has increasec the num- 
ber of captains from sixty-five to one hundred and tive, and 
advanced the number of each inferior grade by corresponding 
promotions; and these are the oflicers who have been in service 
five months, Here is an admission, at once, that the increased 
amount asked for “pay,” &c., is for an increase of the navy; 
refusing it, is not a reduction of the navy. But the gentleman 
should recollect that, until these nominations are confirmed by 
the Senate, they are of no force. It is understood that the Sen. 
ate may not be willing to make such a rapid enlargement of the 
navy. They have confirmed very few, if any, yet. They have 
rejected some of the nominations. One case might be men- 
tioned—that of a Mr. Cox, who resigned his office nm the navy 
in 1825, was nominated for appointment to the Senate, an, 
as it is understood, to receive his pay from that time to the 
present, a period of seventeen years, while he was a privaie 
citizen. This is one of the cases where five months’ service has 
been performed, according to the gentleman’s allegation, which 
we have refused to pay. 

There 1s another fact, while Iam on the subject of “pay” for 
those officers who have “served five months already,” to which 
lask the gentleman’s attention; it is the estimate for pay of 
officers “waiting orders;” that is, doing nothing. The Secretary 
says, in his annual report, that there are 31 captains, 47 com- 
manders, 58 lieutenants, 16 surgeons, 6 chaplains, and 72 midehip- 
men,“waiting orders;”’ and that their pay willamount to $283,700; 
and that he designs to promote, during the year, 39 more muad- 
shipmen to the post of ‘waiting orders;” and wants 0@to appro- 
priate for their increased pay $11,700, making $295,400. Now, 
the pay of officers “waiting orders” last year was $261,856; the 
increase for this year is $33,543! And the Secretary says this in- 
crease of expenditure is owing to the promotion of officers “wait- 
ing orders,” from a lower to a higher rank, and, consequently, 
to an increase of pay. The Senate, however, have not confirmed 
the promotion to higher pay of this “waiting orders” navy. 
When this shall be done, (and I apprehend it will not be done, ) it 
will then be time for the gentleman 'o charge us with refueing 
to pay officers for “five months’ service” doing ae Another 
fact upon which the gentleman relies to make good his charge, 
is, that in a short time three vessels will return from their 
cruises, with their aggregate complements of twelve hundred 
men; that a like number of veseels and men will be sent out in 
their stead; that there is an increase of “pay for officers,’ on ac- 
count of the difference between their shore and sea pay, and an 
increase of expenses for pay to the seamen; angle@we have taken 
away the means of meeting these expenses by reducing the ap- 
propriation. In this the gentleman is again in error. He ‘oid 
ua, a few days since, that, upon the return of @ vessel from a 
cruise, the officers were put “on leave,” or “waiting ortlers;’’ in 
other words, receiving “shore pay,’’ which is a reduction of pay 
from sea service. Now, the officers of these vessels returning 
will be placed on shore pay; the officers going out will-be trans- 
ferred from shore to sea pay. So that, while you increase the 
aggregate pay of those going to sea, you likewise reduce a cor- 
responding amount of pay fronithore going on shore; and, on the 
whole, there is no increased “pay” wanting. As tothe pay ofthe 
seamen: The estimates cover pay for these twelve hundred 
men for one year; but, upon their return, they are discharged, 
and receive pay only for the time inservice. The relief ves- 
sels then enlist their crews—perhaps the same men who have 
jost returned--and they are paid for the time only in which 
they are in service, while they ate esiimated for twelve 
months. The consequence is, that while we are called upon 
to appropriate for the pay of twenty-four hundred men for 
twelve months, the navy pays for but half the time, So that 
the gentleman will himself perceive that he is mistaken in 
supposing that we are withholding pay for these seamen. It 

is provided for in so mach of the appropriations as make a 
sum equal to the appropriations for last year. appro- 
priations were $2 335,000; atid for the kame service we are 
asked to appropriate the sum of $3,195,432 fof this year. Here 
isan increase of $860,000; and itis this amount which we hava 
cutdown. I have listened to the gentleman, (Mr. Cusine, 
in hopes to hear from him Seeman, explanation for it, 
knowing that he had free and access to the Recre: 
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tary of the Navy, and spoke ex cathedra. I ex to hear 
an explanation from the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs (Mr. Wise) which should satisfy us. But they both 
have dealt in mere generalities. They have not attempted to 
defend the increase by a resort to details, on which the aggre- 
gate is founded; but have contented themselves with opposing 
to every argument the cry that the appropriation is nah 
From their course, l infer they feel chat they cannot defend it. 
They repeat, what the Board of Navy Commissioners say in 
their report, that the home squadron and increase of vessels 
oo foreign stations have caused it. Iwill presently strip that 
statement of all semblance of probability. That Board say 
that the increase from these sources amounts to $608,000; but 
the inctease in the bill is @860,000. What has caused this in- 
crease of 252,000? As yet, itis unaccounted for. No one has 
offered any explanation whatever in regard wit. Where are 
the details which make it? Cannot the confidential advisers of 
the Secretary tell usany thing about it? Ifso, why have they 
not done it} Lf they cannot, why do they press upon us to adopt 
that which they do not understand themselves? Do they intend 
to include the increased pay for superintendents, naval con- 
atructors, officers at navy-yards, and that gallant corps always 
‘waiting orders’? Add ali of them, and every thing else in the 
bill which savore of increase for pay, and you cannot find de- 
tails enough to make this aggregate. 

Now, air, neither the home squadron, nor increase of vessels 
on foreign stations, ie chargeabie with this increase. The Gov- 
erament has been provided already with ample funds to sus- 
tain and support the former for this entire year; and the in- 
crease of expenses of the latter bears no comparison with the 
increase of pay asked for. The Board of Navy Commissioners, 
in their report, say “the amount of inc expense for pay, 
consequent upon the increase of ferce for the year, including 
the squadrons on the home and foreign stations, which are all 
merged in the estimate for the general service for 1842, was 
$608,938." Now, air, let us examine the facts in reference to 
the home squadron, and see whether that service requires any 
appropriation to meet its expenses this year, as alleged. In 
Auguat, 1941, Congress appropriated $759,310 to meet the ex- 
penses for “pay, subsistence,” d&c., of the officers and crews 
and vessels to be thus employed. This was done upon the eati- 
mates of the Navy Commissioners, who said that this amount 
was necessary and sufficient, “in additfon to the pay which the 
officers would receive when not employed.’’ ow, if these 
estimates were too small, or the appropriation has been ex- 
hausted, then it is proper that we should make another appro- 

riation; and the home equadron, in that event, becomes an 
‘increased expenditure” for this year, and should be provided 
for. It is not contended that the sum is too small; and the onl 
uestion is, whether the appropriation has been exhausted? 
he report of the Secretary of the Navy, in February last, ad- 
mit that on the 3let December, 1841, there was of this fund 
then on hand $742,000. I stated that fact the other day, and the 
accuracy of the report was denied. The House, upon my mo- 
tion, called on the Secretary to state what the amount on hand 
at that time was; and, in his reply yesterday, he admits that 
$742,000 was the sum on hand. This fact, then, can be no 
longer questioned. Is this amount sufficient to support that 
service during this year? It will be recollected that the esti- 
mates now, for two frigates, three sloops, (wo small vessels, 
and two steamers, and the item of pay, was for difference be- 
tween the shore and sea service. Now, have the ships esti- 
mated for been placed in this squadron? It will be recollected 
that, while Congress prongs the amount of the estimates, 
they only required eight ships, instead of nine, to be placed in 
service. They doubtiess intended thatthe appropriation should 
cover the time from the date of the act, 4th August, 1841, to 3lst 
December, 1842. Eight ships were detailed for this service. 
The estimates are entitied to the following credits, to wit: 
One sloop estimated for, but not placed in service « $44,000 
Two schooners, estimated for increased pay, but none 
accruing, because they were transferred from 
another station, and were no more costly at home 
than abroad - . - : - - 36,000 


Making of expenses estimated for, but not accruing - $80,000 
Now, deducting this sam from the estimate, $789,000, and the 
actual cost is only $709,000 per annum. Amount on hand Ist 
January, 1842 $742,000; which leaves a surplus of $33,000 be- 
yoad iis ac:ual wants. The “pay and subsistence’ of the 
home equadron are so bicnded, that in any calculation it is im- 
poseible to separatethem. Butif the major includes the mi- 
nor proposiuon, the payment of all the expenses of the home 
squadron will necessarily include that for the item of “pay.” 

But the expenses of che eigit vessels actually employed can- 

not be as great this year as they were estimated for; because a 
full complement of men was estimated for each, whereas no 
one vessel ie understoed to have received that number. The 
two steamers now lying at the navy-yard, and which have been 
there for weeks, are said not to have been able, thus far, to ob- 
tain nora Gen half their requisite force. So with other ves- 
sels. Forthese reasons, one-third of a year’s “pay and subsist- 
ence’’ will be saved, because it cannot be expended. Why, 
then, appropriate twice in one year the full pay and subsistence 
of this equadron, when they cannot once expend all of their 
pay and subsistence in that time? But it is said that $270,000, 
appropriated by us for this service, has been applied to other 
objects. That is admitted; but the Secretary tells us that, as 
soon as this bill passes, the amount will be returned to this fund; 
and if it should not be done, there will be noinjury sustained, for 
the aggregate balances outstanding on 31st December, 1841, are 
over three millions of dollars; so that, should necessity overtake 
them, this squadron can take shelter in the harbor of some 
other appropriation. But of this there isno danger. 

Ihave thus endeavored to show that, while the home squad- 
ron does create an increase of Srpenpentanen, yet that they 
are not chargeabie upon this year, use the money has been 

srovided to meet them. I have been thus particular on this 

ranch of the subject, because the home squadron is likely to 
be made a scapegoat for every extravagance of the navy. I 
voted for it with the greatest pleasure. oman who had any 
feelings of patriotism could, under the circumstances, have done 
less.| We were in imminent danger of war with England, 
and we were bound to put the country ina state uf defence. 
The lowering clouds have now passed away, and the sunshine 
of peace is upon us. I am now ready to vote to place those 
— in ordinary until another emergency shall call them 
orth. 

The next clause alleged for an increase of expenditures, 
is the increase of force on the foreign stations. Whatie the in- 
grease there? What eay the Board of Navy Commissioners? 
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“The changes in the force to be press foreign sta- 
tions for 1842, from that of 1841, with the increased cost thereof, 
were— 


In the Mediterranean, 1 sloop-of-war added - $44,215 25 
In the Pacific, 2 sloops and! store-ship - 77,243 75 
In the Brazils, 1 ship-of-the-line : 148,671 25 
In the West Indies, 2 schooners 36,590 50 
In the Florida service, 4 vessels - - 79,839 30 
Steamships, 2veseels - - - 27,298 50 








$413,819 55” 

Let us see whether this estimate is cerrect. I rely upon the 
Navy Register for the facts I state. It is printed by order of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and by him furnished tothis House. In 
1841 there were two sloops-of-war in the Mediterranean—the 
Cyane and Preble; in 1842 there are still but two sloops of-war 
there—the Fairfield and Preble. The frigate Brandywine was 
there both years. Then there is no increase, as stated, on this 
station. 

Next, as to the Pacific. In 1841, the frigate Constitution 
sloops St. Louis, Yorktown, and Dale, scheoner Shark, and 
storeship Relief, were on this station. In 1842, the frigate Uni- 
ted States is taken from ordinary, and placed on this station, and 
the Constitution placed in ordinary; sloops St. Louis, York- 
town, and Dale are retained, and the Oyane transferred from the 
Mediterranean station, Sffark and storeship Relief retained. In 
all, one sloop is added, and not another vessel of any kind even 
reported as destined for the Pacific. 

Brazilian station.—The ship Delaware was placed there last 
fall. All who hear me know that this ship was in commission 
nearly all Jast year. There is but a slight increase of pay for 
her. The sloop John Adams appears to be destined to this sta- 
tion. This is an increase from jast year; then she was in ordi- 
nary. There is noother change. The Secretary has mistaken 
a twenty-gun ship for a seventy-four, and the sloop he supposed 
he had sent to the Mediterranean he has sent to Brazil. 

West Indies.—In 1841, the frigate Macedonian aad the sloops 
Warren and Levant were on this station. In 1842the very same 
vessels, and none others, are on this station. 

Florida service.—In 1841 there were, according to the Secre- 
tary’s annual mpert to this session, seven vessels on this sta- 
tion—the Flirt, Wave, Otsego, Phenix, Jefferson, Van Buren, 
and Madison. In 1842 there are only four vessels on this sta- 
tion, to wit: the Flirt, Otsego, Wave, and Phenix—being a reduc- 
tion, instead of an increase, in the number of vessels. Two 
storeships appear “ready for service,’’? but seem notto have 
been ordered to any, nor “destined” toany. How, then, stands 
the account for increased expenses on foreign stations, on ac- 
count of increase of force? 

In the Pacific, one sloop - . : - 944,215 
Brazil, one-half of the ship Delaware, having been a 

charge six months Jast year - - : - 75,000 

Brazil, one sloop - : : . : - 32,000 


Making total increaze on foreign stations 151,215 

The estimates for this service are $413,849! But is it neces- 
sary to appropriate for this increase? Ithink not. There is 
an unexpended balance of appropriation for pay, coming over 
from 1841, of $221,000, which will more than meetit. The es- 
timates for this service were made in October last. The Navy 
Register, published in January last, shows the facts contra- 
dicting the employment of this additional force estimated for. 
The ,estimates state that these twelve ships are to be added to 
the foreign stations; the Register shows but three ships added, 
two a sea, and two ready for service, and the two 
store-ships. e are told that three ships will shortly return 
from their cruises, and three others must go out in their stead. 
There will then be but one ship which could be added to a 
foreign station, if attempted. I cannot account for these contra- 
dictory facts. But as all the estimatescome from the Board of 
Navy Commissioners, after reading the disclosures oi “ Harry 
Bluff” as to their innumerable errors, Iam not surprised at 
what I have discovered. Itis possible the error may be with 
some one else. The official documents may all be wrong. If 
so, |hope we shall have them corrected. But, if lam author- 
ized to place any reliance in official documents, there ia not one 
dollarof appropriations necessary to be made, beyond those now 
a for increased expenses on the home or foreign 
stations. Ilow, then, has this increase arisen? First, from 
double estimates for the same service; second, from estimates 
for a service nut to be performed; and, third, for the pay of offi- 
cers, some of whom the Senate has rejected, and for many 
more whom the Senate will never confirm. The only actual 
increase which has taken place is that of $151,000, just men- 
tionedjby me; and that is more than provided for by a balance 
outstanding, as I have stated; and by the additional fact, that a 
large amount of pay estimated for seamen’s wages will not be 
expended, because the seamen Cannot be employed. 

The next portion of this bill which I desire to notice is that 
which provides for the increase, repairs, &c., of the navy, ap- 
propriating $3,165,000. The Committee of Ways Pony Ras 
propose to reduce this amount to $2,000,000. They state that 
the anoual er is $1,585,000, and that the appropriation last 
pene was $2,000,000. Iam desirous to see this sum reduced still 
ower. We have already appropriated for theconstruction ofan 
iron steamer, not exceeding $520,000. Thisamount ought to be 
deducted from the former, because the appropriation is charge: 
able upon the service for this year, and is an “increase” of 
the ar The amount now available for this branch of the ser- 
vice is; 

Balance outstanding Ist January, 1842 - 


- $1,117,383 
War steamer of medium size’ - - - 400,000 


Iron steamer - . - 520,000 
Makinganamountof  - . » $2,037,383 
Amount proposed by committee - - 2,000,000 





Making total availablesumof - : + $4,037,383 
It is true that thissum may not be expended during the cur- 
rent | poy but yet the Navy Department has the power to do 
so, if it desires. It is my wish to take away from the discre- 
tion of that department so large a sum of money; I would be 
content with a reduction to $1,000,000 for the present year. Tt 
seems to be the course of prudence and economy to ex. 
no more money in ship-building at present than is abeo- 
utely necessary. It is said that _ improvements are about 
being made in the construction of battle-ships. If they should 
rove successful, our present ships will be useless in war. It 
Sha bad poling, tay do cos oacent, sp eaiangnein comeber ef 
t icy, y do not to en number of 
ships faster than wz have use forthem, We cannot get seamen 
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to man the vessels now in commission. Our 
shows us that, under such circumstances, our a 
on the stocks. A splendid vessel was built during th 
she was abandoned in 1815, and has since rotted’ with 
being launched. We have now on the stocks four te 
gun and six forty-four gun ships; five of these wij be a 
this month. We are not wanting in materials, for 
formed that the amount now on hand exceeds seven »n* 
dollars. With all these facts before us, I am persuaded. 
true policy is to appropriate no more money for the ; 
and repair of the navy than will be sufficient to taken 
and improve the condition of the vessels now actual : 
And let us await events, and hereafter be guided in cw ' 
by the influences which regulate them. re 
What necessity is there for an increase of the nay 
time? Weare at peace with the world; the difficulty 
threatened us some time since are regarded 88 Obviated 
then, do we want with moreships? ‘The gentleman fy, 
sachusetts (Mr. Cusnine} said they were wanted for 
tection of our commerce in the East Indies. Is this 9 
fees annoyed it there, or anywhere else, fur many. 
o one hasheardof the depredations, if they have 
mitted. The President does not place this increase y 
such grounds, He says it is for the purpose of defence x hy 
to repel the incursions of an enemy from our own coay: . 
appeals to the American Congress to appropriate largely 
this increase, and to rely upon the patriotism of the 60 
sustain us in providing the necessary means of defence 
is what he says. ; 
“The report of the Secretary of the Navy will 


i 
ion of the present condition of that fenporteas mea 
national defence. Every effort will be made to add to its @ 





ciency; and I cannot too strongly urge upon you liberal any 
priations to that branch ofthe public service. Inducemeniy 
the weightiest character exist for the adoption of this course 
policy. Our extended and otherwise exposed maritime § 
tier calls for protection, to the furnishing of which an effic 
naval force is indispensable. We look to no foreign congue 
nor do we propose to enter into competition with any other g 
tion for supremacy on the ocean; but itis due not only to 4 
honor, but to the security of the people of the United gay 
that no nation should be permitted to invade our waters 
ns and subject our towns and villages to conflagration 
illage. 

: In all this, the President looks to home defence, and that o 
as justifying and creating a necessity for this heavy increas 
the navy. But do we need such defence? Are we withoy:j 
fence, andian such imminent danger as to require what is asp 
of us? I think not. Wurcoast is now well defended w 
havea naval force, which can be brought into action at ; 
week’s notice, consisting of twenty-nine vessels; and five oily 
which may be commanded for service in a few weeks, Th 
are lying at seaports, nine vessels; on the coast of Florida, fay 
on Atlantic coast, one; home squadron, eight; preparing fore 
two; ready for service, two ; on West India station, th 
mounting, in all,738 guns, We have, then, additionally, 
steamer building on the lakes, an iron steamer, and one } 
launched, and five vessels in ordinary—mounting, in all, % 
guns; and making a grand aggregate of 1,018 guns, exclusi 
of the steamers. We have on thestocks ten vessels nearly fi 
ished, mounting over 500 guns. We have, then, on the ¢o 
34 forts, mounting 2,401 guns, and nine other forts not yet com 
pleted. So that, to resist the invasion of an enemy by sea, 
can bring to our defence, at a very short notice, 3,418 guns, en 
clusive of those vessels on the stocks. To those who beliey 
that an enemy can land at any point on our coast, this woul 
seem a small defence ; but those who know better, likewi 
know that, properly distributed, this defence is incapable of 
ing overcome, 

ut do we need an increase on the foreign stations, as th 
gentleman (Mr. Cusine] says? On the coast of Brazil w 
have seven vessels, meunting 200 guns; in the Pacific seven 
vessels, carrying 12Gguns; inthe Mediterranean three vessels 
carrying 80guns; in the East Indies two vessels, carrying § 
guns; West Indies three vessels, with 76 guns; and the exploring 
expedition, having three vessels. Do gentlemen think that iis 
necessary to dot thereas all over with vessels, to protect ow 
commerce from piracy? Not so; the vessels of all nations wr 
against pirates, and the English and French navy defend Amer 
ican commerce from their attacks as much as our own Vessels, 
and vice versa. It isa mistake to suppose that the comment 
of a nation looks alone to defence from itsown navy. Engin 
has a large navy; but ehe employs it more in holding her colo 
nies in subjection, and in restraining her white slaves, than in 
the protection of her commerce. And when Americashall te 
compelled to resort to force to keep her citizens in awe of the 
Government, she may tifen very prudently adopt Mr. Upshur’ 
plan of building up a navy half as large as that of England. Ur 
til then, we shall not want it. Set, 

The Reeretary of the Navy, in a communication to the Com: 
mittee of Ways and Means, says that it is unnecessary to build 
vessels for the defence of the lakes, because merchant shipt 
can be purchased and readily converted into vessels of war, and 
that they are sufficiently strongly built for that purpose. If ths 
be true, (and I do not doubt it,) what is the reason the same polity 
cannot be resorted to for the defence of our Atlantic com! 
What is the difference in the tact and ekill, in the strengh of 
powder and the force of a cannon ball, on the ocean and on the 
lakes, if on the latter a merchant vessel will answet for a vessel 
of war, and yet on the ocean will prove inefficient? 

A fact has been stated argumentatively to reconcile us to bt 
large number of officers idle, waiting orders, and drawing arts 
salaries. The gentleman frum Massachusetts (Mr. Cosxisé) 
says that our success in the late war was owing to the great 
expertness of our officers in managing vessels. But, sir, wht! 
made them so expert? Was it the result of constant practic 
on ship-board? or was it the luxury of lying idle at home. and 
never setting foot on deck once in a dozen years? If our officers 
were doing service, the country might be reconciled to the larg 
swarms which infest the navy; but it is the fact that they at 
not expert in managing ships, are disused to the eorvits, 
rant of its improvements, and, when war shall come, will 
found, like the English, without skill, to be whipped in every & 
gagement, to the of our country, that that count? © 
Sheena be be taxed for the support maintenance of 7 
idlers. And it is likewise gross injustice to the spirited = 
chivalrous officer, who braves the dangers of the sea, to 
himself sup by a mere drone, and doomed to fight uo 


der the orders of aman whom he knows is wholly unfit to com 
The opponents of such abuses, and the advocates of emt? 
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ken freely their opinions, and they have been 
my; — bei conned in their course by Rispothien to 
ler. Why, sir, to whom does the navy belong? To 
Mr 2 No,it isournavy. Wecan take every ship and 
wr from him at will; and we will take care of our navy, 
et rect its abuses, and make it as perfect as it can be, for 
of our owninterest and honor. Aad the factious course 
wich Mr. Tyler and bis Secretary are pursuing—in effect 
ing it, by enormous expenditures, aud thereby bring- 
rae disrepule—We shall in nowise countenance. For 
wg [can say that, in the motion I submitted, I was actuated 
no other feelings than the good of the navy and the inter- 
yy the whole Government. Iam hot what may be called 
- yliar” friend of the navy; I am not a man of ecstacy, 
and cannot be thrown into one, at the bare contemplation of 
vgooden walls” and “crowded canvass,” nor by the recital of 
the gallant deeds of the daring tar. I can, however, properly 
jate all; 1am the friend of the navy, as1 am of the army; 
to both, as Iam to the whole Government. I am not a 
friend loo blind to perceive a fault, or too partial to expose and 
tit; Lam the friend of the navy so far as it answers the 
t of its creation—beyond that, 1 am its opponent. But I 
will tell the “peculiar”? friends of the navy that they are mis- 
aien in their policy. Wath the embarrassments now existing 
the Government and the people, the revenue cannot be 
obtained from importations to meet such heavy expenditures. 
You will be forced to exist by borrowing, or by a resort to di- 
rect taxation. To this the people will not submit, you may be 
assured. If there wasa sufficientcause for it—if war threat- 
ened us—if piracy assailed our commerce—if our national honor 
demanded it—the patriotism of the country would bear the tax 
cheerfully; but When there is no assignable motive for this in- 
crease of the navy, and the consequent heavy expenditures of 
money, but the indefinite excuse of repelling incursions upon 
our coast, which no one in his senses believes there is any prob- 
ability of occurring, and which we are now fully prepared to 
resist——sooner than submit to such unnecessary tax, and for 
such unnecessary purposes, the people would dismantle every 
ship in the navy. eo 7 

It may be replied, that the appropriations for increase, re- 
irs, &c., are not so unusually large as to awaken apprehen- 
sions of a future vastly augmented expenditure; and if we 
think proper hereafter, we may check the expenditures. I am 
advised that the appropriations, as amended by the Conimittee 
of Ways and Means, who have exercised a very commendable 
discretion in cutting down the estimates, are not very far from 
the appropriations of last year for similar purposes. Up to 
1940 the practice had been, for several years, to appropriate 
500,000 annually for the increase of the navy; and for the in- 
crease, tepairs, &c. of vessels, about $1,100,000. In 1840 the 
appropriation for the increase of the navy was withheld; and 
in 1841 $2,000,000 were appropriated, so that the deficiency of 
the previous year was made up. In 1840 began a system of 
mystification about the objects of appropriation in the navy. 
Once, we could have told what ameunt went to the actual in- 
crease of the navy; now, that object is merged with others. 
But, assuming that the sum needed for repairs, increase, &c., is 
what it has been for many years past—to wit, $1,100,000—the 
amount designed by the Secreiary to be applied to the increase 
of the navy is $2,000,000. The committee, however, have re- 
fused to allow him more than $900,000; but we have appropri- 
ated additionally for the iron steamer, $520,000. This sum, I 
admit, is not very alarming; but when I know it is to be placed 
.under the control of an officer who may, in its application, lay 
the foundation of such a system of extended increase as seems 
tohave lodged itself in the brain of Mr. Upshur, that we will be 
compelled either to lose these expenditures altogether, or build 
upthe navy upon this huge skeleton to save them, I am unwil- 
ling to risk the amount of money at his control. And when 
such expenditures shall be made, we shall be called upon to go 
on with the increase. We will be told that Mr. Upshur’s plans 
were before us; we knew his views, and we appropriated to 
meet them—not by giving the amount asked for, but by greatly 
increasing the appropriations for pye increase. And then the 
abandonment of the policy, and th®odium of the mismarage- 
ment, will be thrown upon Congress. I wish to anticipate all 
these difficulties, and to withhold the money at the outset. 

The estimates of the Navy Department submitted to us are 

$8,213,287; the Committee of Ways and Means have reduced 
them to $6,856,887; and, by the adoption of the amendment 
which I have submitted, they are brought down still further to 
95,996,887. If we shall make no further reductions—which, 
however, ought to be made—they will be $1,179,091 less than 
the appropriations were in 1837, when they ameunted to 
$7,175,978. 
This was indeed a year of extravagance, and which should in 
nowise be taken as a standard for economy in public expendi- 
tures, The country, far and néar—men o/ all parties—unite in 
the condemnation of them. 

My friend from New York [Mr. McCiet.an] has fallen into 
an error as to the amount expended for the support of the navy 



































vid during the Administrations of General Jackson and Mr. Van 
“ Buren. He says the annual expenditures were only $3,000,000, 


bis ical expenditure under either Administration ever came down 
solow. They are frequently doublethat sum. Here isastate- 
ment of the appropriations since 1828: 
1829, $3,723.475 | 1836, $6,789,167 ° 
1830, 4,316,000 | 1837, 7,470,057 
1831, 3,496,643 | 1833, 5,076,336 
4,465,573 | 1839, 5,890,430 
3,967,872 | 1840, 5,801,674 
4,578,373 | 1841, 5,601,000 
1835, 4,998, 

The expenditures did not come up, at all times, to the appro- 
priations. Some years they greatly exceeded them. In 1831 
they exceeded them by $360,000; in 1838 by $865,000; in 1839 
by $292,000; in 1840 by $230,000. 

From 1835 to 1836 the expenditures mounted up $2,000,000; 
and Mr. Tyler, or his Secretary, or his Board of Navy Commis- 
sioners—one of them, or all of them—seem to have no disposition 
‘© correct or retrench these extravagances, but will, by our per- 
mission, increase them. 

This question has been argued as thongh Mr. Upshur was 
accountable for the great increase of expenditures hitherto in 

avy Department. Thisisnotso. Let him have justice; 
and thea he will have enough, in all conscience, to answer for. 
The sin, if it be one, lies at the door of those whom Mr. Up- 
shur once . But I care not for all this; my purpose is 
00 profic 
compel 
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foliy of the past; and, looking to that, I shall be 
to direct the conree of the Secretary, so that he 


Io this he is altogether mistaken. No year ofthe most econom.” 
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wer avoid the shoals and quicksands upon which others have 
allen. 

He asks for largely increased appropriations; and I fear, to 
some extent, he will obtain an increase. But he is mistaken, 
and so are his friends on this floor, who believe that the pop- 
ularity of the navy is so great as to induce the people to sub- 
mit to increased taxation to sustain his proposed unneces- 
- expenditures, consequent upon an unnecessary increase 
of it. 

The navy has always been petted, until, like a spoiled child, 
nothing reasonable will satisfy it. The appropriations made 
at the extra session, and those which will be made by this 
bill, if not further reduced, are $7,389,000; and the outstand- 
ing appropriations will swell it up to more than $9,000,000— 
an amount sufficiently great to keep every officer, seaman, 
and carpenter in employ for the whole year, and leavea large 
surplus on hand at the end of it. And, in addition to this 
large sum, there is the appropriation of half a million of dol- 
lars for the iron steamer. Since the late war, the navy never 
controlled so large a sum of money before, in any one year; 
and yet its friends are not satisfied. No Congress has ever 
been more liberal, and none more abused, because we would 
not be prodigal. What is there which would satisfy them? 
Do they intend to break up our commercial marine, and load 
the country with a debt which it will never pay? Are they 
prepared to tax wend or gan twenty millions of dollars annually, 
to support a splendid navy? Where are the taxes to come 
from tosupport it?’ A large proportion of the vessels at home 
cannot go tosea for the want of seamen. You cannot afford 
to pay your sailors more than eight dollars per month; they get 
now fourteen and eighteen dcllare in the merchant-ship ser- 
vice. They willnot give up high pay for low pay. Will you 
increase the pay, and nearly double the expenses of the per- 
sonnelof the navy for “pay?” If you outbid the merchants, 
you stop commerce; for the scarcity of seamen causes your 
present embarrassments; and you propose to throw the em- 
barrassment from the navy upon our commerce, This will 
stop importations, and that will cut short your revenue; and 1 
tell you now, you dare not tax the farmer to support this splen- 
did navy in time of peace. What, then, can be done? Re- 
duce your wants to your circumstances, and do not vaiuly strive 
to bring your circumstances up to your wants. If you are 
content with that which the depressed condition of the country 
can afford you, it wil! be freely given you; but if you persist in 
demanding what cannot be afforded, you may lose all. 

I hope to hear no more about this reduction of the navy 
which we have made. For one, I am prepared to vote for a very 
great reduction, which I believe to be due to the country; 
but let the truth be told, that we have only refused appropria- 
tions for services not to be performed. We have refused to 
provide for expenses which wil! never happen—at least, not this 
year; and to those who think it a virtue (which I do not, under 
present circumstances) to increase the materielof the navy, let 
it be further known that we have appropriated one million of 
dollars more than any previous Congress has doné. The gen- 
tleman [Mr.Cusuino] says, ‘Make the appropriation; and if not 
needed, it will not be used.”? Thisis a plausible, but erroneous 
pesition. The President has the power to transfer appropria- 
tions from one object to another; and if we allow him a surplus 
fer pay of $860,000, he will apply it to the increase of the navy, 
which will be over and above what we design to appropriate. 
Let us appropriate no more than is necessary, and then the 
President cannot abuse this power of transfer. Itis, at best, a 
dangerous one to be exercised by him, and yet necessity com- 
sels us to allow itto him; but let us guard it well, and we shall 

ave but little to fear from its exercise. With a full knowledge 
of the abuse ptactised upon the treasury, in reference tothe Post 
Office building in this city, 1 am surprised to hear one who con- 
demned that abuse asking for the grant of an opportunity to re- 
peatit. But it seems that a change as to position, in reference 
to the Executive, is not without an influence sometimes as to 
change of opinion or principle. 


SPEECH OF MR. BARNARD, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, June 7, 
1842.—On the bill making appropriations for the 
army. 

Mr. Barnarp proposed, asa substitute for the res- 
olution of instructions moved by Mr. C. J. incrr- 
SOLL, the following instructions to the committee 
to whom the bill might be recommitted : 

“To report what reduction of the army of the United States, 
if any, oughtto be made. And in case the committee should be 
of — that the army ought to be reduced, them to report to 
the House a plan for the reorganization of the same; and in 
that case, also to report amendments to this bill, to make the ap- 
propriations in such bill conform to such reorganization.” 


Mr. BARNARD remarked that there could beno 
doubt it was of the utmost importance that the ap- 
propriations for the army should be passed without 
further delay. But those who fel: this necessity, 
and had been anxious for the final action of the 
House on the bill, had not been able.to control the 
House in this particular. It had been very clearly 
shown, by the votes in Committee of the Whole 
yesterday, and by other manifestations, that the 
House was entirely unwilling to make appropria- 
tions for the army according to existing laws, and 
that it would insist that the army must first be re- 
duced before appropriations should be made. 
This appeared to be the settled determination of 
the House ; and for this reason, and for no other, 
he was willing that the bill should be recommitted 
with instructions. He could not, however, consent 
to the instructions proposed by the gentleman from 
Pennsy!vania, (Mr. C. J. Incersoit,) which were 
positive in their character, and contemplated a re- 
duction to a specified number ; and he hoped, if the 
bill should be recommitted, that his own instruc- 
tions would be taken in preference, 
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Mr. B. said he desired to call the serious atten- 
tion of the House to the subject of this particular 
mode of legislation, which the House had resorted 
to for the purpose of accomplishing the important 
object it had in view. The object was to reduce 
the army; and the mode proposed was that of in- 
terpolating provisoes in’ an appropriation bill. 
Whether this is a fit ana proper and safe mode of 
legislating, on an object of such deep and vital in- 
terest, would, perhaps, be best seen by considering 
the practical and the legal efféct and operation of 
these very provisoes, or some of them, which it is 
now proposed to adopt. 

Mr. B. here read the first proviso, adopted in 
Committee of the Whole, to the effect “that the re 
cruiting service shall cease until the number of 
non-commissioned officers and privates in the 
various companies of the several artillery and in- 
fantry regiments shall be reduced wo the number 
fixed by the act of March 2d, 1821.” What, asked 
Mr. B., was the true construction and meaning of 
this proviso? Supposing it could have the effect 
and operation of a law—a point which he would 
advert to afterwards—in the first plaee, according 
tohis reading, under this proviso, the number of non-~ 
commissioned officers and privates belonging to the 
artillery and the infantry of the United States was to 
be brought down to the number belonging to those 
corps by the act of 1821; that is to say, four regi~ 
ments of artillery, of nine companies to each regi- 
ment, and forty-two men to each company; and 
seven regiments of infantry, of ten companies to 
each regiment, and forty-two men to each company. 
Since 1831, besides large additions to the number 
of men in all these companies, four companies of 
artillery, one to each regiment, had been added 
by law, and one entire regiment of infantry. What 
was to become of these four companies and this 
entire regiment? Why, the men were to be re- 
duced, and reduced to nothing; and the officers left 
standing. At least, the proviso would bear this 
construction. We were to have a soldiery in the 
artillery and infantry equal to the number fixed by 
the act of 1821, and no more; and all recruiting was 
to cease until this result was attained; and this re- 
sult could not be attained so long as a man was left 
in this additional regiment of infantry and these 
four additional companies of artillery. When, 
then, this reduction should have taken full effeet 
through the slow consumptive process of “ deaths, 
expiration of term of service, and other causes,” 
we should have an army of officers and men—as es- 
tablished by the act of 1821—the men amounting ta 
about 4,450; and we should have, besides these, in 
the corps of artillery and infantry, the officers of one 
entire regiment, and of four companies, without 
any men to command. 

Mr. B. was aware of the construction put on this 
proviso by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
{Mr. McKay, ] whose object was to reduce the num- 
ber in the several companies, separately, of infantry 
and artillery, tothe standard number fora company, 
by the act of 1821; and he supposes the four new 
companies and the new regiment would remain, 
the number in each company being reduced. Mr. 
B. put a different construction on the proviso, as he 
had explained. At any rate, one thing is, beyond 
a doubt —that, under this proviso, all the recruiting 
for any and every branch and corps of the service 
is to cease, until the artillery and infantry are re- 
duced in number, in every company, as proposed. 
Well: we have raised, since 1821, two full regiments 
of dragoons, and an ordnance corps of 250 men, 
with a sergeant to each post; and, by force of this 
proviso, no recruiting whatever for either of these 
corps, or bodies of troops, is to take place, until the ar~ 
tillery and infantry are reduced as proposed, 
Whatever may be the ravages, or inroads, on these 
corps, “by death, expiration of service, and other 
causes,” though it should be ever so desirable to 
preserve their existence and efficiency, and though 
their efficiency should in the mean time be utterly 
destroyed, yet here stands this inflexible proviso to 
forbid the supply to these corps of one man, by re- 
eruiting, until the process of consumption has eaten, 
away the artillery and infantry down to the skel« 
eton form so much desired. It might well happen, 
before this result should be reached, that the ord- 
nance corps, and one or even both the regiments 
of dragoons, might be reduced, not only to a small 
and inefficient number, but absolutely to nothing. 
Is there a man on the floor who can andertake to 
say at what period “ death, expiration of service, 
and other causes,” will have done the work, not of 
reduction, but of destruction, on these corps’t—who 
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<an undertake to say that this destruction may not 
be complete long before this proviso shall have ac- 
<omplished its whole work?—leaving, of course, the 
officers of this ordnance corps and of these two regi- 
inents of dragoons, standing without men ! 

But, Mr. Barnarp said, it was not the practical 
constraction of this proviso, so much as the legal 
and constitational effect and operation of this mode 
of legislation, on which he wished to remark. His 
:epugnance wo this sort of proceeding was invinci- 
bie, and he earnestly hoped the House would yet 
recede from the position 1 had taken. What was 
it that the House now proposed to do? Why, to 
repeal existing laws by a proviso in an annual appro- 
priation bill, Could this be done? It could not. 
A \aw cannot be repealed by such a proviso. The 
utinost effeet was lo suspend the operation of exist- 
ing laws—to exercise a power of dispensation over 
those laws, Was this fit and proper? was it cred- 
able to the House, or to Congress? The army 
of the United States exists by law; every officer, 
non-commissioned officer, and private, in any and 
every corps, by whatever name called, exists and is 
employed according to the express order and direc- 
tion of laws enacted by Congress, and now on the 
statute book; and we undertake to say, by these 
provisoes, that these laws shall be suspended, and 
shall not, to the extent indicated, be carried into 
execution. We do not repeal the laws, or modify 
them, or establish others in their place; but we 
say we will not permit our ownlaws to beexecuted. 
Let any gentleman look at the connexion in which 
these provisves stand in this bill, and he will see at 
once their limited operation. They are in the first 
section, and follow directly the appropriation for 
the support of thearmy ; “‘ That the following sums 
be, ma they are hereby, appropriated to the support 
of the army for the year 1842: Provided the re- 
cruiting service shall cease,” &c. This is simply 
an apetopetaizon upon conditions, and thatis the 
whole of it. We propose to appropriate money for 
the army, provided there shall be no more recruit- 
ing until, &c.; thatis to say, provided that the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Government, whose duty it 
is, Shall cease and wholly refrain from the perform- 
ance of certain duties under existing laws. We 
do not absolutely refuse appropriations for the 
army, but we say they shall stand en conditions; 
and these conditions are, that certain existing laws, 
which we do noi repeal, shall be suspended, or shall 
not be executed. 
milf we wish to get rid of these laws, why not repeal 
them? If the present laws create too large an 
army, why not pass a new law reducing its num- 
bers ? hy strike a back-handed blow ata sys- 
tem which we do not choose to touch directly and 
face toface? Mr. B, repeated that this was no repeal, 
but simply a conditional appropriation, by which 
the House effected, as a consideration for the 
mneney it appropriated, a suspension of existing 
aws. 

Mr. B. said he did not deny the physical power 
of the House to appropriate on conditions; for he 
did not deny the physical power of the House to 
refuse appropriations absolutely, even when neces- 
sary tocarry intoeffect and operation existing laws; 
but he did deny the moral power of the House 
todo either. This House and Congress were as 
much bound by the law of the oe any indi- 
vidual in the country ; and it was more mischievous 
for the Government, or any branch of it, to refuseto 
be bound by the law, than for individuals to refuse. 
The example of obedienge ought to be set here, and 
not the example of disobedience. When a law was 
once passed, it should be obeyed and enforced until 
it was repealed. And it could only be repealed by 
the union of the three branches that united in its 
enactment. ‘To refuse appropriations necessary to 
carry existing laws into effect, according to the 
plain intent and meaning of those laws, is to refuse 
to obey or to be governed by those laws. It is to 
exercise, onthe part of one or both Houses of Con- 
gress, a dispensing power over the law; and he (Mr. 
B.) did not know that there was a whit less danger 
in that, than if the like dispensing power were 
assumed by the President himself. Neither could 
do it without inflicting a deep wound on the insti- 
tutions of a country which had no government, if it 
had not a government of laws. 

The notion that refusing appropriations might be 
justified by the supposed analogy to the case of 
“withholding supplies” in England, was an entire 
fallacy. There was no just analogy between the 
two cases. Parliament, or the House of Commons, 
might withhold supplies—an expedient on which it 
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rarely, if ever, entered—on the ground of the consti- 
tutional omnipotence of Parliament. The Com- 
mons was a constituent power in the Government, 
which gave its assent to certain measures of admin- 
istration, by granting supplies for the object—the 
only mode in which its assent or dissent could be 
expressed. The King,for example, had the power 
of war and peace; and if he decided on war, he 
must look to the Commons to grant the necessary 
supplies, which the Commons might constitutionally 
retuse—this being the only mode in which the 
Commons of England might dissent in the outset to 
the measure of war proposed by the King. Bat if 
this House, or 1f Congress, refuse to make appro- 
priations which are necessary to carry existing 
laws into effect, this is striking, notat a particular 
measure or a particular policy, but directly at the 
law and the Constitution themselves. By the Con- 
stitution, a law must be repealed precisely as it was 
enacted, andin no other way. Unrepealed, it stands 
the law of the land ; and there can be no grosser or 
more dangerous violation of it, and of all the sanc- 
tions of a government of laws, than for this House 
to refuse to perform its constitutional duty under it, 
by withholding due and necessary appropriations. 
And to withhold appropriations, and to grant them 
on conditions, as in this bill, are equally objection- 
able and dangerous. 

There was another thing (Mr. B. said) to be 
thought of inregard tothese provisoes. They were 
ete to an annual appropriation bill ; the bill, 

y its object and its terms, was to spend its force 
with the year, or the business of the year to which 
it applies; and the provisoes, in the connexion in 
which they stand, cannot have a greater vitality than 
the bill. It appropriates money for the year 1842, 
provided the recruiting service shal! cease ; and if 
the recruiting service ceases for the year, will not 
the condition be complied with? Next year the 
appropriations might be made without any such 
condition; and then the recruiting service might go 
on as usual ander existing laws. At any rate, the 
second proviso to the first section is limited, in terms, 
within the life of the bill: “No part of this appro- 
priation shall be applied,” after acertain day, “to the 
payment of the second regiment of dragoons ;” in 
other words, Congress declares that it refuses to 
make appropriations for the payment of the second 
dragoons for the year 1842, after the 30th Septem- 
ber next. This presents a distinct case of with- 
holding appropriations. The second dragoons ex- 
ists by law; we do not repeal the law, or propose to 
doit; we do not pass an act disbanding the regiment; 
we suffer the law to exist, and the regiment to exist; 
and we refuse to appropriate money for its payment. 
What is gained by this operation? Every officer 
and man is entitled to his pay so long as he con- 
tinues in service under the law, without reference 
to the limit of time named in this proviso; and if 
he be not paid under the present appropriation, he 
must be paid under some future appropriation, or 
the Government forfeits its faith and the respect of 
its own citizens and of the world. 

But it is said the President may disband this 
regiment, by the terms of the law authorizing it to 
be raised; and that is very true. The act does 
authorize the President to disband this regiment 
whenever, in his opinion, its services can be dis- 

nsed with consistently with the public good. 

ul, suppose the President should think the public 
good required this regiment to be kept in service; 


surely he would violate the law and his duty, in . 


that case, if he dismissed it; and if he do not dis- 
miss it, it must be paid. If he be the man and the 
magistrate he ought to be, he will obey the law, 
and retain or dismiss this body of troops according 
to the injunctions of the law. It is to be hoped, 
certainly, ifthe appropriations be withheld, he may 
find it consistent with his duty not to retain this 
regiment ; but, if retained, the wages of its service 
must be met according to contract. 

Bat, Mr. B. said, he would not pursue the subject. 
He trusted that enough had been said, at least, to 
mark his own strong disapprobation of the mode of 
legislation which had here been resorted to. It had 
given him great pain to separate on this oceasion 
from his venerable friend near him, [Mr. Apams,] 
whom, rather than any man, or than all men in the 
House, it was his (Mr. B’s.) pleasure to follow, 
wherever it was his(Mr. A’s.) pleasure to lead. 
He was sorry to separate from that gentleman, 
even in this single vote. The speech of that gen- 
tlemar. was well calculated to impress him (Mr. B.) 
with the belief that some reduction of the army was 
necessary, ata proper time, and in a proper way; 
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but it failed to convince him that this was the 
to reach the object. I cannot (said Mr.B.) conan 
to cut down the army by a proviso to an annual 
propriation bill, I will not even suffer Myself ig 
express or to entertain an opinion, while Consider. 
ing such a bill, whether the army ought to be reduce 
or not. It isa large question, and one into Which 
I will not be driven to enter, under such circum 
stances. We want an army, even intime of peace 
not a large urmy ; but whether it shonld consis, of 
five, or eight, or twelve thousand men, I do not pre 
tend at this moment to know, nor will I consider 
We want an army to keep up our fortifications, anj 
man our military posts—especially in the Wes to 
stand between us and the dark cloud that hangs 
perpetually on all our Western border; and yy 
want that army—consisting of how many officer 
and how many men, and of what corps, 1 do no 
now know—so organized and arranged as to forma 
military basis on which numbers may be built and 
multiplied; and an army established im the shorieg 
possible time, of force to take the field in any emer. 
gency, andagainst a formidable enemy. We wan; 
such an army; and on the presentation of a pro 
er bill, duly considered by a competent committee 
Iam ready, and willing, and anxious to conside; 
whether we have now such an army—whether jx js 
now too large ; if so, whether this is the time to re. 
duce it; and, if it should be reduced at this time 
then to consider of what corps and of what nom: 
bers it should be composed, and how it ought to be 
organized. 

r. B, concluded with appealing to the Honse to 
give up this unsatisfactory and unsafe mode of |e. 
gislation, which could lead to nothing in this case 
but confusion, and perhaps ruin, to the army; and 
to return: to the simple, straightforward, constity. 
tional mode of doing business.. He almost ventur- 
ed to flatter himself, notwithstanding the clear jn. 
dications to the contrary yesterday, that the House 
would now consent, instead of recommiitting this 
bill at all, with whatever instructions, to pass the 
appropriations for the army without the provisoes 
adopted yesterday, and upon the general under- 
standing that the subject of reducing and reorgan- 
izing the army should go to a committee, to be re- 

rted upon for the consideration and action of the 
een at the present session. If the army should 
be cut down, the appropriations, though for a larger 
force than would existafter a reorganization, would 
do no harm to anybody. It would not take one 
dollar more from the treasury. He trusted the 
House would act in this matter to-day, with a more 
sober and a better judgment than seemed to have 
characterized its proceedings yesterday. 


REMARKS OF MR: GC. JOHNSON, 
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In the House of Representatives, June, 1842.—In 
reply to the remarks of Mr, Wa. C. Jonnson 
of Maryland, on the motion to recommit the 
army bill with instractions., 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON said that his experience 
here taught him that a motion to curtail the expen- 
ditures of the Government, in any branch of the 
public service, was never received with much 
favor by a certain portion of this House. Come 
when it would, or where it might, it was not in ils 
proper place, or at the proper time; and if the House 
delayed retrenchment and reform until certain 
gentlemen of the House were pleased to say it 
was right, no reform or retrenchment would ever 
be made. For himself, he was willing to take them 
in any form or atany time they were oe if 
economy would be produced by it. ‘The gentle- 
man from Maryland complained that this proposi- 
tion to reduce the army had not been exami 
by a committee; that the details had not been drawn 
out, and ought now to berecommitted. What was 
the proposition? The peace establishment had 
been regulated in 1821; it had proved itselfsufficient 
for all necessary pur up to the year 1838, 
when the Florida war had produced a necessity ot 
adding four or five thousand men tothearmy. That 
war was now over, the troops withdrawn, or 4 
greater part of them; the necessity which had 
produced the increase had ceased; and, with it, he 
thonght that a portion of the army should be dis- 
banded. This required no examination of a com- 
mittee—no details; and his only inquiry was, whe- 
ther the bill would answer t an pape 
and if so, it was all that the true friends of econ- 
omy desired. The eee from Maryland had 


again urged that the condition of the negotiation 
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g pending between us and Es collins Miialn well © wiles sore imcoreet thas coephion and had {ft te the Legis dec Britain would 

der it imprudent at this time to reduce our army— 
. ht have an unfavorable influence on the 
ination ofthe unsettled questions between us. 
J, said he was surprised to have heard that 
ment so often repeated in the debate on this 

Did the honorable member suppose that 
ond Ashburton would turn pale at the i ea of our 
Fsining a regiment of dragoons, and three or four 
and men, and weuld on that account be less 
t in his demands upon us? Or did the hon- 
able member Suppose that Lord Aberdeen would 
yodify or Withdraw his instructions, or press with 
zeal the claims of the British Government, be- 
use we had retained in servicea regiment of 

nst Or did the gentleman suppose that 
siher of those distinguished statesmen would ex- 
us to yield more readily any demands they 

ight make, because we had dismissed from ser- 
ice a regiment of dragoons? 

Mr, Wm. C. Jonson rose and said he would 
sewer the questions, if the gentleman from Ten- 
yesste would yield him the floor.] 

Mr. Jounson from Tennessee said he could 
not yield the floor; the interrogatories were pro- 
- Bounded in the way of argument, and as an 
» BB ncwer to the speech just made. Surely the hon- 
rable gentleman from Maryland did not suppose 
that such a reduction of our army would have any 
infuence upon the conduct of Mr., Webster. But 
she did not design to delay the action of the 
House by a speech, he would not further pursue 
his subject; he felt himself, however, called on at 
this time to detain the House a moment or two in 
reply to the argument made by the member from 
Maryland, and urged, with much zeal the other 
fay by his friend from Arkansas [Judge Cross]— 
uhat greater danger was to be apprehended to the 
itizens on the Western frontier, in consequence 
of the removal of so many Indians to that border. 
Mr. J. said he thought his friend from Arkansas 
was wholly mistaken; so far from there being more 
danger, he believed there was in truth less. The 
Indians settled recently on that frontier were partly 
avilized, engaged in agricultural pursuits, knew 
well the power of the United States, and our ability, 
as well as inclination, to punish any infraction of 
our rights; and on account of their own safety, were 
nol likely to commit depredations on our citizens. 
It we acted eo prudently toward that peo- 
ps they would our firmest friends, and would 

a much better protection to the citizens on the 
frontier, than double the number of men we had 
ever kept there, or would probably keep there at 
any time. The real danger to the citizens on that 
frontier arose, not from “the semi-civilized tribes 
we had removed there, but from the savages resi- 
ding still further west—the “wild man of the prai- 
rie,” as they had been recently called by General 
Gaines, The location of the Indians from the in- 
eriot on that frontier, was in truth interposing a 
barrier for our protection better—far better than 
the troops we kept there. 


Oneofthe main objects, he supposed, for keeping 
our present regiment of dragoons on that frontier, 
was to keep peace between the different tribes we 
had removed there, and to protect them against 
their more savage neighbors. We had as yet had 
bat one regiment of dragoons there, together with 
a few companies of infantry in our forts. They had, 
thus far, kept peace between the different iribes, 
and protected them and our citizens; and he saw no 
reason to apprehend that they would not do so in 
future. The reduction proposed did not take a 
man from that frontier; om the contrary, if the pro- 
_ reduction takes place, the cessation of the 

ida war would enable the department to send 
more men to that frontier than we had heretofore 
He could assure gentlemen that the protec- 
ion of our Western frontier did notso much depend 
upon the regular troops sent there, as it did upon 
ihe militia and volunteers of the neighboring States. 
ln the event of war in that quarter, ‘volunteers from 
Kentucky and Tennessee were always ready, and 
‘ufiiciently near to afford ample protection to that 
‘ontier, as well as any other quarter in which their 
services might be demanded. 


Mr. Jounson said he had obtained the or, 
hot so much for the pur of making a speech, as 
of putting an end to this debate; but that he had felt 
himself called on to say this much in behalf of the 
reduction he had proposed. He would like to oe 
much more, in answer to various other ergamce 
made in the course of the debate; but he caght 
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voting more important than speaking, and had 
risen to call the previous question, 








SPEECH OF MR. CRITTENDEN, 
OF KENTUCKY. 
In the Senate, Friday, June 3, 1842—On the ap- 
portionment bill, in reply to Mr. Wricar. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN rose and said : 

Mr. Presipent: Had it not been much more 
for the convenience of the Senate than on account 
of ie worth of what [{ had to say, it would have 
beer better that_I shonld have proceeded with 
my remarks on last e vening. 

The bill before you proposes to construct the 
| other and more important branch of the legislative 
} on of this Government, by directing that 
the eléction of its members shall take place by dis- 
iricts; and the first question presented for our con- 
sideration is, whether Congress possesses the power 
to pass such a bill. I shall not bold it nec essary, 
Mr. President, on this question, to say much. 

Wihout recollecting, or not having heard, per- 
haps, the ground occupied by other Senators, | be- 
lieve | am correct when I say that the Senator 
from Virginia, and more especially the Senator 
from New York, have, in the course of this debate, 
conceited the constitutional power of Congress to 
pass such a jaw. 

(Mr. Wricat. The Senator is substantially cor- 
rect. I do not undertake to deny the right of Con- 
gress to pass the bill; but [ say that, although Con- 
gress may exert this power, it wiil be altogether 
inoperative. ] 

Mr. CritTENDEN. If the gentleman wil! permit 
me-—-I was somewhat attentive to the arguments 
which he employed, and to the language made use 
of by bim upon this particular point. He ad- 
mitted that Congress had the technical power to 
pass this bill. Now, if the gentleman admits this, 
it entirely disposes of the whole of his argument, 
and the arguments of those on the side of the hon- 
orable Senator, who desire to maintain that the 
power does not exist. They endeavor to show 
what the contemporaneous construction of the 
Constitution was on the part of the State conven- 
tions by which it was ratified; and, to do this, they 
refer to the objections which were taken in the de- 
bates of those conventions, and to the amendments 
which were suggested. Why, it must be exceed- 
ingly obvious to every one, that these authorities, 
sO far from establishing the construction which the 
gentlemen would now put upon the Cvnstitution, 
go directly to show that they all understood the 
Constitution alike. The very fact that some of 
them wished to guard against such an exercise of 
power, shows conclusively that they all recognise.) 
the existence of ihe power; that they all concurred 
in the construction which we now put upon the 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, I need not trace the gentleman 
through the whole of his argument, because, at ils 
conclusion, he admits the technical power of Con- 
gress to pass the bill. But the gentleman's admis- 
sien is limited—at least, 1 presume he intended it 
to be a qualified admission, by the use of the term 
“technical power.” What does the gentleman meau? 
What am I to understand by the use of the term 
“technical?” 

(Mr. Wricat. I will explain with very great 
pleasure. What I mean to say is, that Congress 
may declare a propo:ition, which proposition Con- 
gress has a right to carry out. And in declaring 
that proposition, they do not violate their censtitu- 
tional power; and yet they may make no eflicient, 
operative, practicable enactment. } 

Mr. Critrespen. It is certainly a new classifi- 
cation of a constitutional power. But the power 
is not a technical power merely ; it is a power as 
efficient as any other in the Constitution, and must 
so be regarded by all the departments of this Gov- 
ernment. You cannot qualify or diminish the 
power by heaping epithets upon it. It is still a 
power existing in the Constitution, to be exercised 
by Congress. It seems tome that those who have 
examined the Constitution can come to no other 
conclusion. 

The Constitu'ion declares that the times, place«, 
and manaer of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State 
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by the Legislature thereof; but that Congress may, 
at apy time, make or alter such regulations, accord - 
ing to its discretion, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators. It is evident that the framers 
of the Constitation looked to the exercise ef this 
power on the part of the State Legislatures, as be- 
ing more convenient than its exercise by the Con- 
gress of the United States would be—involving, as 
it does, a knowledge of localities, and an acquaint- 
ance with the wishes and connexiony of the people 
in each section of the State. 

&}) These things were supposed to be more immedi- 
ately within the knowledge and compass of State 
legislation; and, therefore, I inter that it was con- 
templated «by the framers cf that instrument that 
the States should be employed in making provision 
as tothe times, places, and manner of holding 
elections. Butit was not intended that a powerso 
vital to the Government itself should be lett to de- 
pend on the State Legislatures alone ; and there- 
fore the Constitution, after directing that the States 
shall exercise this power, goes further, and declares 
that Congress may, at any time, make or alter such 
regulations atits pleasure. 

Here, then, sir, is a mixed concurrent jurisdiction 
upon this subject, given to the States and to the 
Congress of the United Siates. The latter having 
paramount authority, when it chooses to exercise 
that authority, to make or alter such regulations; 
and whatever regulations may be made by the 
States, or by Congress, shall be the exclusive law 
upon the subject. Two agents are to be employed 
in the exercise of this power—the States and theGen- 
eral Government. To the States, it is mandatory 
—to Congress, permissive. Congress may make or 
altersuch regulations. Sir, what langaage can be 
plainer? What language can be more significant or 
more explicit than this section of the Constitution? 
It is an enumeration of the powers which the Gov- 
ernment is to exercise, and every thiog is appro- 
priate to its purpose. The States, because they 
have the more perfect local knowledge, are to make 
arrangements for the time, places, and manner of 
holding the elections. Bat, as those elections were 
to supply the Government with the agents by which 
it was to be carried on; and as, therefore, the very 
existence of the Government depended upon the 
exercise of that power,—it would be a suicidal 
course, if the power had been left entirely to the 
States, without conferring upon Congress the means 
of perpetuating and preserving its own existence. 
But, so far from this being the case, the Oonstitution 
has provided for the perpetuation of Congress, and 
in the manner which is most strictly conformable 
to convenience and propriety. Congress may 
make or alter such regulations. Now, to what ex- 
tent can Congress do this? Genilemen tell us, in 
argument, if you touch the subject, you must go 
through with it. You must exhaust the whole 
power, otherwise the States are not bound to co- 
operate with you in carrying out your intentions, 
Now, is this so? Can you qualify the power which 
has been thus unlimitedly given. May not Con- 
gress, to any extent, alter or make regulations? Is 
there any thing in the Constitution which fixes a 
limit to the power? Does it not, on the contrary, 
enable Congress to make such alterations as will 
avcomplish the object in view? 

There is no cireumseription of the power. It is 
not declared that Congress shall go thus far and no 
farther; but taat it shall act in the matier accord- 
ing to its discretion, in order to secure a proper 
representation. For this purpose, an equal and 
concurrent power is given, by an admirable discre- 
tion on the part of the framers of the Constitution, 
to the States and to Congress, to act upon the sab- 
ject, to whatever extent is deemed necessary to the 
accomplishment of the object. Here is a power to 
be exercised by two agents in the execution of a 
purpose, with no other limitation than that its exe- 
cution by the inferior agent is subject to revision 
and alteration by the superior. Is not, then, the 
superior agent the jadge as to what extent altera- 
tions are to be made? And can it be said that this 
bill; which directs that the elections shall be by dis- 
tricts, is not an exercise of the power on the part 
of the superior, which is clearly within the letter 
and the spirit © {the Constitution? Is ths not an 
alteration of the existing regulations? And are we 
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to say that Congress is not competent to make any 


alterations, unless it goes further, and makes other 
alterations, by changing and marking out the geo- 
graphical figure and position of the districis into 
which each State shall be divided? The one is 
just as important an alteration as tothe manner of 
holding the elections, as the other. And it does not 
follow that the one is not as much within the com- 
pass and meaning of the fourth section of the Con- 
stitution as the ether. 

It is in this light, Mr. President, that the subject 
bas presented itself to my mind. The power is 
conclusive only to the extent to which it is exer- 
cised. The power of the States is excluded only 
to the extent to which it is exercised by Congress; 
and the obligation on the States to exercise the 
power necessary to accomplish the object is as 
plain and irrevocable, and they are bound as firm- 
ly, as it is in the power of language to declare. 
Both parties then are acting in perfect accordance 
with the provisions of the ConStitation itself. The 
State Legislature is not acting under any instruc- 
tions from Congress—under any “mandamus,” to use 
the language of the Senator from New York; but 
under the solemn injunction of the Constitution 
itself. tis from the Constitution that they derive 
the power. And is not this an authority which a 
feeling of pride and of patriotism will prompt them 
to obey? It is the Constitution which commands 
their obedience; and the only question is, wi'l they 
refuse to obey its command:? There is no manda- 
mus, or order, on the part of Congress. We exer- 
cise the constitutional power clearly given to us, 
leaving to the States the exercise of that power 
from which we have not excluded them by our ac- 
tion. All is in perfect harmony and accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution. It is so 
plain, that gentlemen on the other side—and the 
ablest and most astute reasoners on that side—ad- 
mit the ‘technical power of Congress to pass this 
specific law. And by whatever name or denomi- 
nation you designate the power, it is a substantive, 
irrevocable power, which we have a right to exer- 
cise; and, wher exercised, il is binding and obliga- 
tory upon the States. If, then, the power exists 
under the Constiiution—call it a technical power, 
if you wili—does the gentleman mean to say that, 
if a law be passed in conformity to that power, 
it is not obligatory upon every one who is sub- 
ject to the Constitution? Are not all bound to obey 
the law? The gentleman cannot deny it. No man 
can deny it. The technical power, then, so far as 
respects obedience, is just the same as any other. 
It is arbitrary, and not founded in reason, to say 
that ene is to be obeyed, and the other not. Itisa 
new constitutional theory—a new doctrine, to which 
I cannot subscribe. 

But, Mr. President, not to occupy your time far- 
ther on the constitutional question—which, as I con- 
ceive, is rendered unnecessary to be debated or 
argued by the admission of the honorable genitle- 
mat of the existence of the power, as well as by 
the plain language of the Constitution itself;—as- 
suming, then, that the power does exist, the question 
is, whether the circumstances of the case call upon 
us to exercise this power? Is the exercise of it ne- 
cessary or expedient at this time? This is the only 
remaining question. On this part of the subject I 
should have apprehended even less difference of 
opinion than upon the constitutional power. And 
yet objections have been made upon this point. 
Let us examine, for a moment, the character of 
those objections. 

The Senator from New York says it will be ex- 
tremely inconvenient for the State of New York to 
apportion that State into districts. Mr. President, 
there may be some inconvenience attending it, but 
that inconvenience is not insurmountable; for we 
find that, whatever inconvenience there may be in 
point of fact, that inconvenience bas been overcome 
in many of the States of this Union. There are 
more than a majority of the States that have di- 
vided their territory into single districts. And what 
has been done by a majority, can certainly be ac- 
complished, without any insuperable obstacles, in 
all the States. But gentlemen say the divisions 
may not correspond with the ratio which you have 
fixed. The bill does not require that you should 
have perfect exactness, but as nearly as may be, 
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This, | presume, is the true construction. They 
shall,as pearly as may be, in respect to the fixed 
ratio, determine the municipal divisions of the ter- 
ritory of the States. There cannot, then, be any 
great difficulty—none that may not be easily over- 
come—in making the divisions. This is the only 
argument urged upon this point. This is the soli- 
tary reason pointed ont against the carrying into 
effect the intentions of Congress upon this sub- 
ject. Now, what are the reasons and inducements, 
on the other hand, that call upon us to act ia this 
matter? I think, Mr. President, there are consid- 
erations and circumstances of the most vital char- 
acter. I believe it is absolutely essential to 
the perpetuation of this Government that we 
should make provision for the election of members 
to Congress. The tendency of affairs goes to 
show—our experience shows—that, from the very 
origin of the Government, the system of election 
by general ticket has been spreading and extend- 
ing itself throughout the States. In the elections 
for President of the United States, the electors in 
some instances have been elected by districts, and 
some in by general ticket. In my own State they 
were formerly elected by districts; but the effect 
of this diversity in the mode of electing was ob- 
vious—it was visible to all. 


Those who had pursued the district system may 


have been anxious to preserve that mode of elect- 
ing; but they were not content to do it when they 
saw the advantage which was gained by those who 
adopted the general-ticket sysiem. While one 
State, under the district system, may have elected 
rival candidates, a smaller Sta'e having elected but 
one class of candidates under the operation of the 
general-ticket system, may bave acqu red a pre- 
ponderance, and determined the contest adversely 
io the views of the majority of the larger State. 
This disparity became eviden'; and [ believe there 
is now not a single State in the Union which elects 
by districts their Presidential electors. There you 
have a bright example, burning with the evidence 
of what you may expect in relation to elections 
for members of Congress. 

Sir, there are but about five or six States in the 
Union that hold their elections by general ticket. Let 
us suppose that, in this instance, as in the election 
for President, all the States should adopt the gen- 
eral-ticket system; what would be the effect upon 
this Government? Would it not change its fun- 
damental character? 

It was intended by the fiamers of the Constitu- 
tion that our form of government should be as 
nearly as possible the beau ideal of a republic— 
that this branch of Congress should be constituted 
by, and should represent, the States in their sov- 
ereign capacity, in opposition to the other branch, 
which was to be constituted by, and was to 
represent the people—in oiher words, there was 
to be a popular branch and a State branch. Now, 
if this was the contemplation and design of the 
framers of the Constitaton, how wil] it comport 
with this design, and what will be the effect, if 
every State shall elect its members to the House 
of Representatives by general ticket? Will not 
the representation, then, in both branches, be cen- 
verted into a representation of States? The minor- 
ities, however large they may be, are not heard of; 
the people of each State wiil have but one voice; 
just as we are supposed in this branch to speak the 
voice of the State we represent. Could the House 
of Representatives, in that case, any longer 
be considered the democratic branch—the rep- 
resentative of the voice of the whole people of 
this Union? [am afraid not. There would bea 
double representation of the States in their col- 
lective, aggregate capacity—in one instance con- 
stituted by the Legislatures of the several States, 
and in the other by the people at large—in their 
popular capacity, it is true, but as an aggregate 
constituency. And what will this amount to? Will 
you have sucha form cf government as was con- 
templated by the Constitution? or will you not 
rather have your republican system converted 
into an oligarchy—with a House of Represent- 
atives speaking the multiplied opinions, the ag- 
gregate voice of the States, instead of represent 
ing the people of each State in parts and parcels;— 
the representation of each State speaking with 


bat one voice, and upon one side, upon aij , 
questions; bound together, and acting together 
reason of their common origin, common ig, 
and political design, —by every consideration ») 
can influence political action? Whether a 
had ten Representatives, cr one hundred 
make no differenee in respect to their unity of 
tion? Your Government would become, as I 
before, an oligarchy of Siates: and how gp 
it work? It would be like all other oligarchies_; 
void of that responsibility which is requisite tg 
existence of a free Sraie. But further than | 
it would be the most dangerous, the most js 
trous oligarchy that ever existed in any county, 
an oligarchy by which four or five of the 
States of the Union would be enabled to Tide 9 
to trample upon, and, if you please, crush aij, 
others. According to all the springs of humay 
tion, yon would have alliances formed bety 
the large States, such as Pennsylvania and Np 
York; and when each of these great olig 
had sent their representation here—when th. 
great bodies meet here, how easy for them to» 
ceive the advantages which would accrue to th 
selves from co-operation, from unity of gery 
One winter’s evening of ordinary intercourse, yj 
out a word of conspiracy or of expressed desi 
would be abundantly sufficient to produce a igg 
understanding, without formal plan or con 
plation of snch union, but arising from 
plain and palpable advantages to be derin 
to themselves by such alliance; and you 
I, Mr. President, might in vain deplore the¢ 
cumstance; we could not change its results. 
destiny would be fixed—unalterably fixed. 
Siate ever gave up power once acquired? W 
man would yield the power he had gained?’ Wj 
ever rejected a crown? Caesar, we are told, ref 
it: ay, but he put it by as if he would have ii, 
was a feigned moderation, that he might estabjj 
amore absolute supremacy—that he mighten 
himself the more in the estimation of the peop 
No, sir, it would be the exercise of a degrees 
self-control: not to be expected from men engage 
in the struggles of political ambition. 

Our representation in the national councils show 
be made to depend upon the exercise of patriotis 
But would it be so then? Would men forego! 
privileges and the praise of empire? No, sir; a1 
he is a bold, as well as a rash man, who wou 
have the destinies of his country, the destiniesa 
his own State, to depend upon such a state 
things. And is not the result I have stated a prot 
able result—is, it not inevitable? It seems te 
to be so; unless, in the contemplation of hum 
events, we throw aside all the ordinary motiv 
and purposes of political action, we cannot co 
to any other conclusion. It will as surely follo 
the adoption of the general-ticket system, asil 
certain that by that mode more power is to be ( 
tained. This may not be the object of gentleme 
here; but it will be the object of the large Sale 
hereafter to inercase their power; and let one of the 
large States adopt the system, and the exaopl 
will be followed by its adoption throughovt lt 
whole Union. The example on the part of ove 
State will be the signal for its general adoplio 
The system will go on with increased rapidity, Wu 
it pervades the whole Union. 

Suppose the Legislature of New York, in ome 
to preserve their party predominance, be seauer 
in some moment of excited party feelirg, while # 
the pursuit of some particular object, to adop! 
general-ticket system. What would Pennsy! 


do? She sees the mighty, the imperial Sale® 


New York, prepared to come forward, with ber 
members, to speak with one voice the will of 
State; while the almost equally great and pow 
State of Pennsylvania, pursuing the old syste® 
electing by districts, sends a divided represen 
She will perceive, at once, that she might # 
have no voice in Congress. How long ¥® 
Pennsylvania be quiescent under this sll 
things? Not one moment; particularly if she 
represented by gentlemen of the intelligence ® 
patriotism of those who represent her po? 
floor. It would be a state of inequality, o! 
preponderance of one State over another, 
which we should all naturally and polilié 
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necessity, follow? Just as surely as the sun 
rises after it sets, would the other States follow, ifa 
single one adopted the system. And then, [ ask, 
where is the remedy? The evil is accomplished. 
These great States have gained the power they 
were reaching after. Members having seats in the 
other House, hold them by a tenure which gratifies 
their ambition and their pride, on account of the 
dignity and the power which it gives them. Will 
they, after having acquired this commanding and 
jominant attitude, voluntarily relinquish the ad- 
vantage which their popuiarity gives them? Will 

be willing again to put themselves to the 
hazard of being elected by some one district? No, 

. When the evil has once come, the evil is 
itremediable. The Government will have lost all 

wer to restore itself to the state in which the 
Constitution placed it. 

The Senator from Virginia, who, with his usual 
ability, addressed the Senate yesterday, admits the 

ower of Congress to pass the law; and though, 
| wast, he deprecates, as much as I do, the occur- 
rence of such a State of things as would inevitably 
follow the adoption of the general-ticket system, 
yet he seems to think it*unnecessary to guard 
against it. But, sir, are we to wait until the evil 
bas actually come upon us? Where will you then 
find aremedy ? You cannot; it will be irremedia- 
ble. Wait until it comes, and you have no power 
toact. The chain has fallen upon you, and you 
are unable to redeem yourselves. You must, 
therefore, act now, or perhaps you will never have 
another opportunity to act upon it. The law may 
be considered as a sort of organic law, as regards 
the House of Representatives. 

[A message from the President of the United 
States was here announced, and delivered to the 
Senate. Mr. C. then proceeded.]} 

In answer, Mr. President, to the question, What 
circumstances demand from us the passage of this 
law? it seems to me that there are reasonable 
grounds for apprehension. The evils to which I 
have alluded, and to which the election system is 
now exposed, impress clearly upon us the neces- 
sity of setting upsome guards. To wait until the 
evil comes, is to render the evil remediless. Have 
we not already seen one State—(I speak it without 
disparagement, for I have endeavored to show that 
the motives which lead to it are natural)—have 
we not seen Alabama adopt the general ticket sys- 
tem? And will not other States follow the ex- 
ample given them by a Siate like Alabama? 
We have seen that the evil is impending, and that 
itis dangerous; shall we not, then, endeavor to 
guard against it? This course of action on the 
part of some of the States is calculated to drag the 
reluctant States after them, because it is only by 
following them that they conld retrieve what they 
had lost. That which was matter of choice with 
the first, becomes matter of necessity with the others. 
It is an evil which may be strictly said to increase 
with accelerated rapidity as it advances. 


But there is another and a more curious objec- 
tion to the passage of this bill, which has been 
urged by the Senator from Virginia. He is opposed 
to it, because he anticipates, as a consequence of its 
passage, that it will be repealed by the succeeding 
Congress, in case they happen to be of an oppo- 
site side in polities to the present; and not only is 
he apprehensive of its repeal, but that it will be 
succeeded by an act making the general-ticket sys- 
ema permanent law. Well, I must be permitied 
lo say Ido not see the connexion between the 
gentleman's premises and his conclusion. Why, 
it will naturally be repealed when it becomes desi- 
rable that it should be repealed; but to say that be- 
cause this Congress passed the law, therefore the 
next will repeal it, and substitute a ‘law imposing 
the general-ticket system upon the States, is an ar- 
gument which will not bear the test of examina- 
tion. Why will they repeal our law, in the firs! 
Place? Because they desire to leave the subject to 
the control of the States? This would be a reason 
against the passing of a subsequent law. Is there 
any troly American sentiment in favor of the gen- 
eral-ticket system? 1 know there are a few States 
which At adopted it, but the people in all the 
States prefer the district system, What rea- 
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son, ‘hen, would there be for i's repeal? But the 
gentieman Says, because we pass this bill, thongh 
in accordance with the wishes of the mejority of 
the people of the United States, that those who fol- 
low us will repeal it. The idea is imaginary; it 
bas no foundation in reason. The idea that our 
measures will be reverse! by our successors—that 
our intentions will be inverted upon us—that our 
“dread and awful designs” will be revisited upon 
us for our punishmen!t,—is poetic enough, but | 
cannot perceive the logic ef it. 

We have found, then, that the evil is impending; 
that it does in reality exist; (and gentiemen sarcas- 
tically insinuate that we only can perceive its ex- 


istence;) and we have the power, under the Con- | 


stitution, of averting it. Whether we shall exercise 
that power, or not, is a question to be determined 
without reference to the subsequent acts of our en- 
emies, as to whether they will be stimulated to ex- 
ercise "the power which they may possess for the 
annihilation of the good which we shall have ac- 
gees aaeeper Sir, itis no invention. It has been 

a subject of conversation and debate, and not un- 
frequently a subject of congressional discussion. 

Bat, Mr. President, I am cccupying more ot 
your time than I intended. I[ think it is apparent 
that the power to pass the law is conferred upon 
Congress by the Constitution; and that the incoa- 
venience to the States weighs as nothing in com- 
parison wi'h the great political consequences that 
are to follow. These cali upon us most impres- 
sively and imperatively to act. 

Bat there is another source of objection by which 
it is endeavored to startle and alarm us from our 
purpose. 

The Senators from New York and New Hamp- 
shire, (one of whom admits the constitutional pow- 
er,) tell us that, if we pass the law, it will not be 
obeyed; or that, at all events, it will be a matter of 
discretion with the States whether they obey it or 
not. Yes, sir, grave Senators, standing here in 
the face of the country, and speaking for their 


States—gentlemen whose very names are authori- | 


tv—tell us that their States will resist a solemn act 
uf this Congress. Are genilemen aware of the 


risks they run? Are they aware of the conse- | 


quences of such a procedyre? Do they stand up 
here to brandish this sort of defiance in the face of 
this country—to weaken the great bonds of union 
which hold us together? Ab! sir, if [had the power 
and eloquence which belong to the gentlemen oppo- 
site, I might, perhaps, be of some more use here 
than I can ever hope to be. I would, at all events, 
endeavor to put down sentiments such as those 
avowed by the honorable gentlemen. 
from New York, with all that courtesy which he so 
admirably uses, could ill conceal the hidden mean- 
ness of the sentiment. “I admit, (said the gentle- 
man,) the technical power of Corgress; but exer- 
cise that power if youdare. And my State will, 
nevertheless, send her Representatives, elected as 
she pleases. Under the great seal of the State of 
New York wil! they come—and what will you do?” 
I retort the question: what will it be the daty of 
Congress to do when, in defiance of its laws, in 
defiance of a law constitutionaliy passed, a State— 
even the great State of New York—sends her Rep- 
resentalives under the omnipotent authority of her 
grent seal, claiming admittance to these hails. 
What, I ask, will it become the duty of the Amer- 
ican Senate to do? To stand by the law, to uphold 
and vindicate the majesty of the people—I use not 
the word in compliment—the majesty of the peo- 
ple and the laws? Or shall there be 
“ None so poor to do it reverence,” 

when sovereign New York, with her imperial seal, 
shali prepare to open the way into your Legislature, 
and to occupy its seats in contravention of your 
solemn act? What will you do? I donot know; 
but I think now, that if I stood alone in my resist- 
ance to the haughty empire State, and in vindica- 
tion of the law of Congress, I would still resist. 
Who doubts that if New York, Pennsy!vania, and 
Ohio choose to force their way to predominance 
and empire here, they could easily attain their 
ends? Itisan easy thing to break down and de- 
stroy, though it is a thing which, Iam sore, they 
do not design; but [ will tell the gentlemen what I 
would, in such case, feel bound to do, I would 
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stand by the law, constitutionally made by the con- 
stitational Representatives of the American peeple, 
until that law was constitutionally obeyed. Could 
there be any other course? There could not. Sen- 
ators who dared to yield one inch of ground when 
the country and i's laws were about to be trampled 
upon, musi be unworthy of the sea’s they fill—not- 
withstanding the formidable, the imposing majes- 
ty of the great seal of New York herself, with her 
forty members to back its authority, should stare 
them in the face. I hope never to witness such an 
occurrence; but, sir, it depends at any time upon 
the will of any State to demonstrate whether she 
will be recusant or not. Any State may embar- 
rass; and, sir, perhaps it is not saying too much 
when I assert that one State may put the whole 
Union in danger of dissolution. One State may 
destroy the Union, 

But there is no argument against the constitn- 
tional exercise of the power of Congress; and if, in 
the exercise of that power, we are to be intimidated, 
and influenced, and governed by the caprices of a 
single State, let us know it at once—the sooner we 
know it the better; for I do not wish to be cheated 
by a mockery of power. It would be inconceiv- 
able folly for us to pass laws, when we know tnat 
the large States can, when they please, break those 
laws. [am in favor ot equal laws, to be obeyed 
by all. This is the bond otf freedom. 

The Senator from New York teils us, “Pass what 
laws you choose, my State will not obey them. 
She will elect her members, and they shall have 
their seats; and how will you prevent i'?” As much 
as to say we will prevail by foree. Then, sir, the 
Government of this country is at an end at once. 
The moment this dectrine is avowed here, it dis- 
solves the very principles of the Union; for the in- 
tegrity of the Union depends on the obedience of the 
States to the laws of Congress. 

But the language of the Senator from New 
Hampshire was still more belligerent. ‘Congress 
dare not!” Why, if Congress dare not, they dare 
not do their duty. And where will gentlemen find 
themselves, when that period arrives when Con- 
gress dare not enforce its laws? When a law is 
passed, acknowledged on all bands to be constitu- 
tional, and yet a State persists in refusing to obey 
it, what would the gentleman himself dare to do? 
Sir, I can anticipate what he would daretodo. I 
could not, without an insult to him, suppose, if he 
possessed the spirit of a man, or the patriotism of 
a citizen, that he would do otherwise thaa stand by 
the law which the constitutional authority of the 
country had enacted. To do otherwise, would be 
traitorous to his post and to his coentry. And yet 
the gentleman makes use of this argument; and 
says that Congress dare not act up to what is 
clearly and emphatically its duty. The gentleman 
could not have weighed the force of such an arga- 
ment. Its tendency is to the disorganization of the 
Government. It is a trath—a melancholy trath— 
that many things have occurred of late to weaken, 
to a great extent, the bonds which hold us tegether. 
There are many wise and discerning men who en- 
tertain serious apprehensions of its continuance, 
They think they pereeive a relaxation of those 
political obligations which formerly were considered 
binding upon all—a decrease of that veneration 
for the Union, which did not admit its stability and 
integrity to be called in question. Never until 
recently have I heard the possibility of a dissolu- 
tion spoken of; but now it is a common theme of 
conversation; and in the debate here, we have some- 
times to meetit in a menacing form. We are told, 
unless you do this, or do that, there will bea dis- 
solution of the Union. It has become a household 

word. 


We are told frankly, by the Senator from New 
York—Yeu are about to pass a law which it is not 
my pleasure, or the pleasure of my State, to obey; 
and if you do pass it, | warn you now that we will 
utterly disregard it. Will you dare reject the Rep- 
resentatives of my State? Will you dare to up- 
hold your law, and not give way to the force by 
which it is assailed and trampelled upon? This 
is the language we have heard—language never, I 
irust, to be repeated. The country, I hope, will 
hold to a strict responsibility those who hold sach 
language. I say, if this can be done, the Govern- 
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mentis atanend. But | expect no such course 
from the State of New York; and I indulge different 
anticipations with regard to the Siate of New 
Hampshire. They may not like the law; bot if it 
be a law of that Government which they and the 
other States have established for the purpose of en- 
acting those laws, though they may not be alio- 
gether satisfied with it, yet they will be boand to 
obey i'; they will acquiesce in all laws consti- 
tutionally passed by Congress, until they can be 
regularly and constitutionally repealed 

If this course is not to be pursued, then I have 
to say the conciliatory spirit which was contem- 
plated at the formation of the Government ceases 
to exist. If that spirit ceases to animate us, our 
body politic is dead—its days are numbered. Am 
I to anticipate this of New York? No, sir, I will 
not. New York knows that if the law should be 
unpopular and disagreeable to the people, the peo- 
ple have the means of repealing it. And the will 
seek iis repeal in a constitutional manner. This is 
the course which her patriotism and her sense of 
daty to this Union will prompt her to pursue. 
And I am yet to be convinced that she will, though 
conscious of her power, indulge a spirit of insubor- 
dination, and take such a cour’e as that indicated 
by the honorable gentleman, in defiance of the av- 
thority of the Government. I anticipate no such 
thing. I have heard too much of this sort of threat- 
ening, both in and out of Congress, of dissolution 
and ofcivilcommotion. [trust it will not inflaence 
the minds of Senators here. I shall endeavor that it 
shall not influence mine. I trust that to every other 
sort of appeal than fair arguments, in terms of con- 
ciliation, | shall be obstinate—inflexibly, imper- 
turbably obstinate. No, sir, in the midst of all 
these threa'ened dangers, 1 have the hope that, if 
you pass the law, and give the people an opportu- 
nity of determining whether they like it, they will, 
if they do not like it, procare its repeal in a con- 
stitutional manner; but, if they do like it, (as I con- 
fdently believe they will,) they will preserve it 
through al! difficulties which now threaten us, and 
which I am perfectly willing to meet. I believe, 
notwithstanding the doubts which gentlemen enter- 
tain as to the course which New York will take, 
that her conrse will be such as the Constitu- 
tion approves; and that she will not come here 
with her great veal to authenticate her violation 
cf the authority of Congress. 

The seal of the empire State will mot have such 
a wonderful eflect as the gentleman seems to ima- 
gine. The gentieman must surely recollect the 
time, not long past, when the great seal of a State 
could not procure admission here, when it was at- 
tempted in opposition toa known law. And here 
we have a law proposed to be enacted, which the 
gentleman admits to be constitutional—at least tech- 
nically conformable to the Constitution; and yet 
the great seal of the State of New York is to abro- 
gate that law. Suppose, upon the same principle, 
you take exception to the law which assigns forty- 
eight Representatives to the State of New York, 
and say that State cannot do with less than fifty: 
Will the gentleman say that New York has the 
right to do as she pleases in this respect? If not, 
what right has she to violate another section of the 
same law? 

Mr. Wriant explained that it was because 


that section, as he contended, would have no ope- 


ration; Congress not having the power to order the 
State Legislatures to pass a law. 

Mr. Crirrenpen. It was most assuredly in 
the power of the State of New York, as it isin the 
power of an individaal, to refuse obedience to the 
laws. Everybody knows that New York may do 
it; but to do it, is to violate the Constitntion—'hat 
is all. And if she can, with impunity, violate the 
Constitution, by refusing obedience to one sec- 
tion of the law of Congress,she may break through 
all restraints of law whatever. The gentleman 
has neither logic nor smiles enough to convince 
me of the contrary. There is no avoiding the 
dilemma. 

[ trast, if | have not succeeded in proving as 
clearly as might be done the propriety of passing 
this law, that I have at least succeeded in con- 
viacing gentlemen of the inadvertence into which 
they have falien. It is important that it should be 


understood by the country to have been an inad- 
vertence, rather than it should be imputed to gtave 
Senators that they were ready to justify a disobe- 
dience on the part of the States towards the consti- 
tutional legislation of the Congres: of the United 
States. And I would say to the gentlemen, that 
they would most assured!y be held to a siriet ac- 
countability for having, in the face of the country, 
taken upon themselves the responsibility of assert- 
ing sentiments such as these, were it not that I know 
the spirit in which the sentiments were uttered; 
not that they were not forcibly and emphatically 
repeated, but that, as I hope and believe for the 
sake of the credit and reputation of the honorable 
gentlemen themselves, they were uttered without 
dae deliberation. 


SPEECH OF MR. McKEON, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Representatiwes, May 30 and 31, 
1842—On the army bill, and in reply to Mr. 
Cusnine, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. McKEON remarked, that the estimates 
which had been sent to this EFlouse at the com- 
mencement of the session had induced him to seru- 
tinize every appropriation bill which had been sub- 
mitted to the consideration of Congress. When he 
found that upwards of eleven millions of dollars were 
required by the War Department, and nearly nine 
millions by the Navy, while the Treasury Depart- 
ment was continually soliciting the authority of 
Congress to issue treasury notes--to borrow money-- 
to increase our taxes;—in a word, proclaiming its 

overty, the determination was at once formed, on 

fis part, to refuse his sanction to the estimates, as 
presented by the Executive. It was impossible to 
grant them, in the present condition of the treasury. 

‘They were beyond the appropriations of the past 

Administration, which the present majority of this 

Flouse insisted had been condemned by the country. 

There was a decreasing scale of revenue, and an 

increasing ratio of expenditure. How could these 

antagonist principles be reconciled? Our credit 
had been affected. We had divided our lands 
amongst the States, and thereby diminished our 
means. Depending on our duties from customs, 
we were about entering upon a scale of expenditure 
which the only available resources of the nation— 
those from duties—would not justify. He had, on 

a former occasion, siated to the House that the rate 

of duties which the majority on that floor would 

probably adopt, would not meet the proposed rate of 
expenditures. He had seen no reason for changing 
that opinion. On the contrary, the several tariff 

»yropositions now before the House had induced 

iim to believe that the desire to protect the monop- 

olists and capitalists had triumphed over the 

wants of the Government; and that revenue had 
been entirely surrendered to the principle of pro- 
tection. Was not retrenchment neeessary, not 
only to relieve the country from the pressure of 
burdens, but to preserve it from bankruptcy? A 
portion—consisting of members of the two great 
political parties—of the House had evinced a dis- 
position to keep the appropriations within our 
means. But, from another portion of this House— 
and, he was sorry to say, from that holding a pecu- 
liar relation to the Executive--a most active and 
powerful opposition to reduction of the estimates 
had been made. He would have been rejoiced to 
have had their aid in this work, in the present con- 
dition of our affairs. But, to his regret, tnat aid 
was denied them. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Cusainc,] who has thus far been 
the champion of all the estimates for the diplomatic 
list, the navy list, and now for the army, as trans- 
mitted by the Executive Departments, tells this 

House that, having tasted blood, it will not be sat- 

isfied unless with more. This remark is most ill- 

judged,—ill-judged, to be addressed to the Repre- 

sentatives of those from whom the money to sus- 
tain these expenses must be wrung. Every burden 
imposed by us must be drawn from the labor, the 
very life-blood of this generous people, and ought 
not to be placed upon that people without the most 
imperious necessity, Weshould not forget that the 
mighty source ofthe high honors we enjoy must 
also be the source from whose hours of toi} must be 
wrung the expenditures we authorize. If we in- 
crease the expenses of this Government, we must 
add to the labor of some citizen; and to that even of 


the humblest, he (Mr, McK.) was not willing care- 
lessly to add, 
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The objections with which this propos 
tion had been met, consisted chiefly’ of the wt 
calities of legislation, he might call them. It wa 
improper to make the reduction in this manner. 
improper to fasten on an appropriation }jj| thé 
measure. Wewere warned against the move . 
because it had not received the sanction of the Ey 
ecutive Departments of the Government—j had 
not been scrutinized by the Military Committee of 
this House. Would either of these reasons }p 
sufficient answer to the tax-paying people, if tha 
people should be satisfied that millions of dollar 
could be saved by a reduction of our military fore. 
Without detriment to the interests of the country} 
They may know that the forms of proceeaj 
which we have adopted in this House are intended 
to facilitate the despatch of public business; but; 
will not understand how it can be improper to re. 
lieve them, in any way, from burdens, |s not 
every member who hears me familiar with the fact, 
that in the appropriation bills already passed we 
have had provisoes inserted, intended to reach ra. 
sults which would never have been accomplished 
had we waited for the action of regular legislative 
rules? Have we not had questions of order raised— 


nternatior 
query ad 


sian’s p 
once asK et 


appeal upon appeal decided—until, at length, this lieved * 
mode of legislation may be considered settled, g ohason s 
far as this House i$ concerned? 1 will not deny the weg 
that I should prefer a more systematic mode of pro. en) 

probabilit 


ceeding—some mode in which a more minute jp. mel 
vestigation of the subject could be had,than any we Man ae 
can present in this committee. But I must submit HF and 

to many inconveniences, to reach the great object | your ie 
have in view. Your “if” has been said to bea dvi 
great peace-maker; but the provéso in an appropria. J — 
tion bill certainly has ‘been found, thus far, a grea Me | 








retrencher; and, for one, I cannot consent, at pres ays 

ent, to postpone its operation. Why should we Me“ y 
wait until we hear from the other end of the ave ae f 
nue? Have we not seen on our tables documents tay 3 
calling for large appropriations? Have we no po whe 
been told by our Committee of Ways and Meas i 
that they have solicited the departments to inform — | 
them what reductions could be made in those esi- Se it 

mates? and the answer has been, that none could be Jn” a 
made. We cannot, I insist, hope for any aid fron JY or ‘ 


those quarters. 

One of the chief arguments against this measure 
was, thatthe reports from the War Department 
did not propose a reduction. Had gentlemen read 
attentively those reports? Had they who asked us 
to be governed by those documents considered 
them, or acted as if they were to be ruling authori- 
ty?’ He believed the report of General Scott ree- The | 


er still t 
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us unner 
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ommended an increase of our force. He had not Hired to | 
heard any gentleman on that floor say he was ready Hi commit! 
to carry out that plan. Even the gentleman from Jjjecould n 
Massachusetts himself, so loud in calling upon us Hi from the 
to take counsel of that quarter, has not said he was ¥jentitled, 
prepared forthe increase. He (Mr. McK.) trasted treated : 
that if the report was to be followed, it was to be H™internat 
followed throughout; and that those who quoted it 9 wronge 
as authority would give us the example of a full HMB by robb 
endorsement of all its recommendations. ratisfiec 
The members of this House must meet the ques- Soa 
tion not in reference to legislative rules, but on its ue 
merits. The constituents of every member would HB** ° 
not censure them if this reduction should be made, HRY “s 
even if not sanctioned by the Executive Depar- oe 
ments—even if not supervised by one of the com- aa 
mittees of this House—even if passed in the “ques- asl 
tionable shape” of a proviso. If the people of the ae 
United States should find their expenditures re- aa 
duced some millions of dollars, but one voice would ic a. 4 
be heard—that of approval. The language of “well Was 
done thou good and faithful servant,” would be ad- “ = 
dressed to those who had contributed to the result oi 
They who stood forward in these measures were, led 
he was aware, denounced as demagogues, as radi- . 1) 
cals, and as bent on the demolition of the establish- ane 
ments of the nation. This was not only the lan- ould 
guage used on this floor, but by a portion of the Mexic 
press. He trusted this was not intended to deter na 


members from the course on which this House the 
entered. For himself, he had long been charge! Mh. 't 
with this radical spirit; and to it he pleaded guily, , 


with great submission. Since he had been a Rep ion 
resentative of the people, he believed his first duy - 
was tothem, It was nothing but a high sense of Bhoulh 
public duty which would induce him to conten sana 
as he had, against the wishes, the feelings, the t- i, ate 
terests of many for whom he entertained the highest J or 


regard. He felt confident, that if this very radi- 
cal spirit was not sustained, the day was 0% B® (At 
far distant when the doors of the treasury by Mr 
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surrounded by crowds of public agents, clam- 
vgs for their just dues, and to whom vgn will be 
‘sable to discharge your promises, The radical- 
m which presses but lightly om the masses with 
ves, and sustains only such establishments as the 
iblic revenues will meet, cannot be objectionable 
pthe nation, especially in its present embarrassment. 


An attempt was now made to arouse in the pub- 
mind an apprehension of war. We were ad- 
sessed in this House by gentlemen whose rela- 
‘ons to the Executive were understood to be such 
induce us to believe that a state of things was 
ikely to arise which would require the active ex- 
rise of all our force, both military and marine. 
He candidly admitted that these gentlemen had 
reaier means of knowing the true state of our 
preign relations than he had; but when gentlemen 
ke in the tone in which some did, he felt dis- 
nosed to make aninquiry. When they hinted war— 
shen they spoke of the threatening aspect of our 


d we wernational questions, he could not but apply the 

te Mi very addressed by Dr. Johnson in relation to Os- 
shed Mia's poems. ‘That distinguished scholar was 
tive Micace asked by some learned critic if he (Dr. J.) be- 


lieved in the authenticity of Ossian’s poems? Dr. 


this Hiv ohnson’s remark was: “Do you believe it?” In 
t 9 he same spirit he (Mr. McK.) inquired of the gen- 
deny Mean from Massachusetts, when he referred tothe 
hg probability of difficulty, “did he believe it?” .Ifit 


was mere conjecture, founded on nothing more 


y We Manis now known to the public, that conjecture 
brnit would not justify us in relusing to proceed with 
ect | he work we were engaged in. In our present 
bea financial situation, something more than mere con- 
= jectures must be placed before us. Yet he could 
ores. ot bat be astonished to find these allusions 
m made by the gentleman from Massachusetts. At 
ave ihistime, when We were reposing, as it were, in the 
ens vessel of state—ata time when we i the storm 
no Mapes Subsiding and the clouds were breaking above 
em us—when we had quietly confided our lives and for- 
orm Mepeanes to the guidance of the pilotat the helm—a 
esti voice is heard, (and that, too, of a friend of himat 


abe the helm,) warning us of danger at hand; and yet, 
no change is visible in the sea, or in the sky—the 


TO ; as : 

°O BiB rage of the one still subsiding, the aspect of the oth- 
ure Mager, Suill brightening. Why, then, is this House, 
rent Ma W2e2 NO cause is assigned, called upon to act as il 
ead Pag otnger_ Was actually pressing upon us? Why are 


Lys Meg.eese hints thrown out—not only, perhaps, to induce 
us unnecessarily to appropriate moneys, but to dis- 


red ‘ : ‘ 
orie a uactthe trade of the nation by unfounded rumors? 
recs The gentleman from Massachusetts had refer- 


not red to our Mexican relations, and the outrages 
ady @ committed on our citizens by thatGovernment. It 
fom @could not be denied that we had suffered much 
US MiB irom that people—semi-barbarous as it was, and 
was entitled, so far as its conduct was concerned, to be 
‘ted HMB treated as without, rather than within, the pale of 
be #M international law. They had recently grievously 
| it i wronged our fellow-citizens, by imprisonment and 
lull HB by robbery of their property; and yet they had not 

satisfied our claims; but still a large amount re- 





















es. BBMAins unsettled. They admit owing our citizens 
its jp between two and three millions. [Here Mr. McK. 
ald read some statistics to show the amount of claims 
de, Myc unsettled.| I have fairly stated the case, so that 
an- ge sentiemen may have the full advantage of our po- 
ym- fesiion. Bot could our army compel the payment of 
s- bis money? Or was it to form part of that barba- 
the tous expedition referred to in this House, as one 
re- JpCestined.for the plunder of the ornaments of the 
uid Mpchurches of Mexico?’ Who was here that would 
ell pcegtade the American arms by such an outrage? 
ad- Mae Was our army to march through Texas, to attack 
alt. the country of the Incas—to meet their innumerable 
re, Jap pordes of cavalry and thousands of infuriated peo- 
di Pe? What would our small force be in such acon- 
she st? Nothing. And no man would advise such a 
an- Mpourse. Was there not a better and a shorter way? 
ihe ould not our minister inform the President of the 
ter Hexican Government that there were such reme- 
had lies aS reprisals—that we would no longer submit 
ze the wrongs perpetrated on American citizens— 
Ity, ‘at we could not, as suggested by Santa Anna, 
ep fe ’soliate for ten years longer—and that we insist- 
uly f° OO prompt justice? ‘These arguments required 
sof HPO standing army to maintain them at this time. 
nd, Mould that time arrive, more than the present 


ine He Would be required; bui he felt satisfied that 
est " €xico would neither find it to her interest nor her 
idi- HP Nor to deny justice to the American citizen. 


[At this point Mr. McKeon yield i 
5 n yielded to a motion 
wld Hy Mr. Davis of New York for the rising of the 
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committee; which prevailing, the committee rose 
and reported; and thereupon the House adjourned. } 


ae 


Tuespay, May 31. 

The Clerk having read the several amendments 
of Messrs. Jounson and Roosevett— 

Mr. MeKEON continued his remarks, by stating 
that, in the several propositions read by the Clerk, 
the commitiee would observe that the propriety of 
some reduction of the military force of the country 
was admitted. The extent of that reduction was 
the question now under consideration. For him- 
self, he was disposed to reduce below the limit pro- 
posed to be fixed by his colleague, [ Mr. Roosevetr,]} 
Inasmuch as a considerable amcunt of expense 
would be saved. Yesterday, during the short space 
of time he had the attention of the committee, he 
(Mr. McK.) had endeavored to meet some of the 
objections which had been offered against any re- 
duction by the gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. 
CusninG.]| That honorable member had stated va- 
rious reasons against’'the proposed movement. He 
had invoked the aid of the parliamentary rules 
which govern this House, to protect this branch of 
the public service from our action. Having, as he 
(Mr. McK.) trusted, made his way through the 
outposts of that gentleman’s positions, he would 
now attempt to meet the main objections presented 
by him to our consideration. One of his leading 
arguments was, that, if we reduced our force, we 
could not compete with Great Britain—we could 
not, with efficiency, carry on the negotiations now 
pending between that country and the United Siates. 
The whole argument must lead to a result which, 
in this enlightened age, and at this period of high 
civilization, he (Mr. McK.) was not disposed to 
admit. He could not assent to the doctrine that the 
negotiations on questions relating to the peace, the 
rights, and the honor of two civilized communities— 
questions deeply interesting to all the Christian 
world—questions involving the consideration of in- 
ternational law—were to be a*tected by the relative 
force, military and marine, in e.*stence at the time 
of the negotiation. I cannot be.ieve (said Mr. 
McK.) that our arrangements would be affected 
with a civilized nation, as with a savage tribe, by 
the display of armed furces. Whilst he listened to 
the argument, he could not but recall to his (Mr. 
McK.’s) recollection a conversation he held a few 
days since with his friend [Governor DopGe] who 
sits near him—a conversation in which that gallant 
officer narrated to him one of his interviews with 
the Camanche Indians, He treated with these 
Arabs of our prairies at the head of a regiment of 
dragoons—not only as a means of protection from 
any sudden assault on the part of the savages, but 
to strike terror into the tribes, and to convince them 
of the power of the Union. Was this to be the 
model of civilized negotiation? He trusted not, 
Under no circumstances could a civilized power 
be negotiated with, under such an array. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has insisted 
that the present Minister Extraordinary of Great 
Britain (Lord Ashburton) would not fail to take ad- 
vantage of the position of affairs in this country. 
He could not but observe the partisan divisions— 
the refusal of Congress to afford means of increas- 
ing the navy, and the determination to reduce 
the army. Ifthe British envoy came in the spirit 
in which the country believed he came—that of con- 
ciliation and of justice—these matters would form 
but a small portion of his thoughts. This House 
knows that heretofore,(said Mr. McK.,) I have ex- 
pressed but little confidence in the result of the pres- 
ent mission. I am aware that there is a better feeling 
existing in relation to our difficullies. For one, lam 
willing to take the Government of England at their 
word—the declaration of that minister who intro- 
duced the income tax in Parliament—who stated 
that he believed that the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and Great Britain would 
be preserved; thatthe mission is intended to carry 
out results satisfactory to the honor and interests of 
the two countries. I believe the representative of 
the British Government has been met in that spirit 
in this country. A picture, however, of the diffi- 
culties of the United States, has been presented for 
the view of that distinguished functionary, by the 

entleman from Massachusetts. For himself, (Mr. 
McK. he did not hesitate to assert that another pic- 
ture of another Jand might be drawn, presenting to 
the consideration of the British envoy a scene much 
more sombre, and filled with darker coloring, than 
any which the gloomiest imagination could depict 
of the situation of this country. 
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The gentleman trom Massachusetts, speaking of 
the effeet of the proposed reduction, asked, “ What 
would be the question in the heart of Lord Ashbur- 
ton, and his instructer, Lord Aberdeen? Would 
it not be, ‘How far can Great Britain insist on 
these questions ? how far is the United States dis- 
posed to concede them? and how far is the United 
States in a condition to insist on them, and to battle 
me if I insist on these questions?’ How were con- 
ditions to be extorted from a powerful and proud 
rival of the United States ?” 

Let the gentleman ask, How far is Great Britain 
in a situation to enforee her claims? Look to her 
internal or external condition. Immense, colossal 
as she is in power, yet the elements of dissolution 
are not inactive. Examine her situation at home. 
Let us look to Ireland, with nine millions of an 
oppressed and wronged people, with the elements 
of revolution slumbering;—nine millions of human 
beings, led on by one possessing, in a most un- 
limited extent, their confidence—one who had 
thus far conducted his followers on the road to the 
attainment of a portion of their rights;—a single, 
unarmed man, holding at bay the bayonets and ar- 
tillery of the British Government, with his exercise 
of a moral power of the wrongs inflicted upon, and 
rights withheld trom, his abused countrymen. In 
England, between three and four millions of Chart- 
ists demand universal suffrage and vote by ballot. 
The tables of the House of Commons groan un- 
der the weight of petitions requiring radical 
changes in the existing order of things. ‘The waves 
of popular discontent were beating against the 
gates of power. A revolutionary spirit is widely 
and deeply disseminated, threatening the perma- 
nency of the existing aristocratic institutions of the 
country. These people were fulfilling the remark 
made by an English statesman, that a time might 
come when principles would be substituted for arms, 
and when, perhaps, principles and arms united 
would sweep like chain-shot over the land. ‘Turn 
to Chiria, and there you will find England engaged 
in a war with almost countless myriads of men, 
better able to resist her aggressions than at first 
imagined. They might not in themselves possess 
the science of war; but, with but litde aid im that 
respect, which they would probably obiain—with 
the immense population of that country, and at so 
great a distance from Great Britain—the Chinese 
would be found making no feeble resistance to the 
British arms. Then turn to India--to the contest 
which they were waging with the Afighans. There 
they were contending with a brave and determined 
people, strongly ensconced within the passes of 
their mountains, and at a distanee of thousands of 
miles from the coast. From that land, which had 
formed a part of the theatre of the poet’s fancy, had 
now risen up thousands of warriors, to battle, with 
all the hate of the veiled prophet of Khorassan, 
against their oppressors. Millions of people, armed 
with the consciousness of the wrongs ne 
on their unoflending heads—defending their coun- 
try against an attempt to subdue the remnant of its 
freedom—would be hard to contend with. The 
Cabul pass could tell the story of the annihilation 
of thirteen thousand British troops, who fell by the 
hands of those who, in some small measure, have 
executed the wild justice of revenge forthe wrongs 
of India, so eloquently denounced by their own 
Burke. Against a population of ten millions of a 
hardy race, living on mountain-tops, and amidst 
the snows of the Indian Caucasus, this war of in- 
vasion.is carried on, and in which the blood and 
treasure of the British» people must be most freely 
expended. From counting by millions of discon- 
tented, turn to the British possessions on this side 
of the Atlantic, where thousands were ready for 
insurrection at any moment; where they were kept 
in subjection by an armed soldiery stationed 
amongst the people, to prevent their rising up 
against the authority of the Government. The 
British provinces present the appearance of a camp. 
For one, he was disposed to believe that the move- 
ments of France and of Russia—of the armies and 
navies of both those powers—-formed, in the preseht 
state of feeling of the European world, no incon- 
siderable portion of the deliberations of British 
statesmen. 


If, then, England were to commence a war with 
this country, from what porvion of the country were 
her troops to come? Were there no difficulties in 
England to contend with? As obsiacles to the rais- 
ing of troops there, he would mention her civil and 
political disturbances; the vast expense of her pres- 
ent establishment; and last, not least, the tremendons 
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effort now making to resuscitate the credit of the 
country by a tax upon the aristocracy of the king- 
dom, The fact that Lord Ashburton was here, ought 
not to disturb, and, he [Mr, MeK.] thought, should 
not have any influence upon, the deliberations of 
Congress, That ambassador would not, he im- 
agined, be inflaenced -by our movements in ma- 
kn g any negotiations, but by the situation of his 
own country. They who had the management of 
public affairs in England were prompted, in the ap- 
pointment of the mission now here, as much by the 
view of the difficulties which he had presenied, as 
by any other consideration; they beheld the ex- 
tent of the British empire, but, with sagacity, saw 
also the innumerable demands on her resources— 
the defects of their Government—the weak points 
so exposed to attack. They remembered the glo- 
rious picture of England presented by their own Can- 
ning, in the eloquent peroration of his speech on 
marching troops into Portugal— 
—————Celea sedet Aclus arce 
Sceptra tevens 

W hat wasnow their effort? It was, thattheir mon- 
arch should grasp “no barren sceptre.” It was to 
preserve the very foundations of that throne on 
which this mighty arbiter of nations was placed— 
a throne whose foundations were no longer secure, 
but rested on the elements of rebellion, discontent, 
and impoverishment of millions of people. What, 
however, was the position of the United States? We 
can point “to a young and vigorous nation, whose 
language is enriched with the literature of gEng- 
land, and on whom has descended a_ portion 
of the spirit of freedom of the English people.” 
We can boast of an industrious and contented 
people, covering an immense superficies of terri- 
tory rich in resuurces of every nature. The Union 
was never mure knil together than at the present 
moment, But one feeling pervades the whole na- 
tion in our difficulties with foreign powers. We 
were for peace—but peace on honorable terms. 
‘There never was a time when there was a stronger 
sense of patriotism in the country; and on every 
question in which there was a difference with a for- 
eign country, we presented an undivided front. 
‘There was a unanimity of feeling, which could be 
more relied on than millions of bayonets; and he 
might ventuge to assure Lord Ashburton that this 
unanimity extended to all questions pending be- 
tween the two Governments, from the Maine 
boundary to the case of the Creole. 

tle would not now attempt to enter into the 
merits of either of the great ouestions which had 
been agitated. He had listened with pleasure to 
the able argument of the gentleman from Maine, 
{Mr. Lowett;} and he could assure that gentleman 
that his views had produced no slight impression 
on his (Mr. McK’s.) mind. He must confess that the 
position of the member from Maine, representing 
as he did the very theatre of controversy, was likely 
to carry great consideration. Although he (Mr. 
McK.) was not satisfied of the impropriety of redu- 
cing the force of the army by the argument, he ad- 
mitted that the view given of the demands of Maine 
was perfectly satisfactory. 

The Meine question, first in date, might well be 
ranked amongst the first in importance between this 
nation and Great Britain. He did not pretend to 
know on what terms it could be settled; but he ad- 
mired the spirit of the people, given to us yesterday 
in thespeech of the gentleman from Maine. Maine 
would not sell; she did not want money. What 
Napoleon said of England, Maine would not allow 
to be said of her—sne was nota nation of mar- 
chands. She was notto be bought and sold. He 
trusted that some arrangement might be made, by 

iving the navigation of the St. John’s, by Great 

ritain giving the right of fishing and curing our 
fish on her shores. This latter proposition would 
be advantageous to the commercial interests of the 
country. At any rate, if Maine insisted on ex- 
change of territory, right of fishing, navigation of 
the St. John’s—whatever her wlimatum might be, 
he would acquiesce init, and, for one, was ready to 
test the force, both moral and physical, of the Union, 
to sustain her in her requirements. 

On a subject like this army appropriation bill, 
he would not have alluded to the question of our 
foreign relations, had noi the topic been first refer- 
red to by the gentleman from Massachusetts. Not 
a member of the committee but mast be satisfied 
that, Whatever was the position of our foreign af- 
tairs, the difference between our present and pro- 
posed reduced force ought not to have, and would 
not have, the least influence on the negotiations 
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now pending. We must examine the proposition 
in relation to expenditures for our army and navy, 
not in reference to our external relations, but to our 
internal wants—our institutions—and, above all, 
our finances. 

This House had already, most unjustly, incurred 
censure for its course on the naval appropriations; 
and tu which allusion also was made by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. It had been charged 
with opposition to the best interests of the nation 
by retusing sufficient appropriations. This House 
had not refused to meet the usual estimates, but it 
declined to carry out the views of the present head 
of the Navy Department. The Committee of 
Ways and Means had reported to this House on 
the subject; and what was the language of that 
committee? 

‘The estimates for the expenses of the current year so much 
exceed those of former years, that the committee feit bound, 
in view of the embarrassed state of the treasury, to review the 
subject, to ascertain whether some reduction could be made 
without injury to the public service, believing that ao ex'rava- 
gant appropriation at this titne, beyond the actual exigencies of 
the Government, rather calculated, in the end, w retard than ad- 
vance ihe interest of the navy itself, 

“The whole of the original estimates for the présent year, as 
will be seen by reference to House document No. 2, at page 





376,i8 - - ~ - ~ 8,213,287 23 
To which add the appropriation already made 
for the iron stea ner for harbor defence - 250,000 00 
And the subsequent estimate for ordnance, &c., 
for the lake service = - . - 59.097 00 
And they makeatotalof - - - 8522.384 23 





“The estimates for the last year were $5,025,000, which were 
increased by Congress to $5,601,000-~being $2,921,384 23 less 
than those for the presert year. This, it will be perceived, is 
an addition of more than 60 per cent. to the expenditures for 
this branch of the publicservice in one year. 

“Doubting the necessity for this extraordinary increase, the 
committee have corresponded with the Navy Department, to 
ascertain where a reduction could be made with least injury to 
the service, but have been unable to obtain the assent of that 
department to any reduction whatever. Under these circum- 
stances, they have been compel'ed to exercise their own unaided 
judgments, in recommending the reductions which they propose 
by the amendments in the bill.” 

This was the language of our Committee on Fi- 
nance. I will not detain the House with detailing 
the items whereby this estimate of over eight mil- 
lions of dollars was reduced to about six millions. 
But I cannot forego the opportunity of calling the 
attention of the committee to the fact, that the amount 
from which the labor of the country is to be bene- 
fited—the amount applicable to the mechanics, and 
laborers, and artisans in our navy-yards—has not 
been decreased, but stands atthe highest sum appro- 
priated to these objects fur many years. How 
stands the account between this House and the 
Navy Department? 

The whole amount of naval appropriations (exclu- 
sive of iron steamers) in bill passed 

by this House, is - - - $6,339,894 61 
The whole amount applicable to ser- 

vice of this year, should the appro- 

priation bill pass, is - 
Average annual expenditure for the 

last six years was - - - 6,153,360 65 


I appeal to the candor of all parties in this House 
to answer whether this House can be charged with 
hostility to the naval service, withthe record of ap- 
propriations, amounting to somany millions, stand- 
ing on our journals. I regretto hear that orders from 
the department have been issued to stop the work in 
our navy-yards. The cause of this order is yet 'o be 
seen. Itrust that the Secretary can offer some 
satisfactory reason for this command. Let not a 
blow be struck against the mechanic and the labor- 
er; for I can assure gentlemen that there is no pow- 
er so exalted in this country, that the humblest can- 
not reach. I trust it is nota part of the machinery to 
xcite odium against this House It will be vain to 
arouse public feeling on this subject. We have af- 
forded to the present administration of the Navy 
Department a sum not less than that allowed to any 
of the Secretaries of that department under Presi- 
dent Van Buren’s or President Jackson’s administra- 
tion. Itrust that the navy (and the same remark 
may be made of the army) will not misconstrue the 
conduct of those who pow insist on these moderate 
appropriations. He(Mr. McK.) had the highest 
regard for the officers and men of both branches of 
the public service. But, if every man of them was 
within his hearing, he would say to them that the 
confidence of the country in their devotion to the 
honor and interests of the country was unshaken; 
that the glory their efforts had reflected on our his- 
tory was not forgotten; but, in the present financial 
exigencies of the country, it was required of the 
Representatives of the people to curtail our expend- 


- 10,610,575 10 








itares. He regrettedthat so many faithfy) and 
lant officers, who had, for years, anxious y loo ed 
for promotion, must be disappointed. He admitted 
their case was hard. But the people’s was still 
harder, for they had to pay the taxes, to raise the 
means. He trusted the difficulties of the co 
would soon pass away, and an opportunity be pre. 
sented of rewarding the faithful agents of the na. 
tion. 

It might not be improper here to inquire why 
an effort was now made to put more vessels in com. 
mission, whilst we have had so lately difficulty in 
sending our home squadron to seat That squad. 
ron was detained in the harbor of New York dy. 
ring a part of the last summer, the autumn, and part 
of the last winter. The cause of the delay was q 
want of sailors. Crews could not be had. Seq. 
men were better paid in the merchant-service than 
in the service of the United States. Is it proposed 
to compete with the merchant? Ifso, you must in. 
crease your pay; otherwise, you cannot induce the 
sailor to forsake the merchant-vessel. If we have 
had so much delay in fitting out the vessels alread 
ordered, when is it probable we shall be able toman 
the squadrons proposed by the Secretary? He (Mr. 
McK) wished some gentleman to explain thecause 
of the difficulty of manning our vessels, whilst 
British vessels were manned with ease? He re. 
ferred to a statement made in March last in the 
House of Commons, that, while the United States 
had great difficulty in manning their vessels of war, 
fifty-four British vessels had been furnished with 
seamen since last eee: and a ship of the line, 
destined for China, had been furnished with a ful] 
complement in sixteen or eighteen days. Why, 
then, is this Congress called upon to make an in. 
crease of the appropriations for the navy? Why 
are they required to appropriate eight millions of 
dollars and upwards? Against what impediments 
have we not had to contend, in fitting out the force 
already ordered? And how much more would our 
troubles be increased with the adoption of the esti- 
mates proposed? He (Mr. McK.) could not con- 
sent to this increase at the present moment. He 
could not assent to disturb, at this time, the com- 
mercial wants of the country; and he believed the 
best interests of the naval service and of the Union 
would be promoted by refusing to place on the peo- 

le burdens even to sustain a service in which they 

ad so great a pride. Once Jet them feel it was a 
burden, and they would soon demand its reduction. 
The country will require that we shall now adminis- 
ter the Government on the most rigid principles of 
economy. Whatever might be our individual de- 
sires, the country would not consent to regulate the 
size of our navy by the length of our seacoast, or our 
army by the number of feet on our frontier, or even 
the numbers of our population, as suggested by the 
Secretary of War; but the country would insist on 
making the present condition of our finances—the 
length and depth of the public purse—the rule for 
the action of its Representatives, We might be 
told that the country would not overlook the present 
position of our a affairs; and that this House 
ought not to pass by that consideration. This 
House was taking for granted that the present au- 
spicious state of things was not to be disturbed. If, 
however, any friend of the present Chief Magis- 
trate would assure this House that the foreign re- 
lations of the country justify the least apprehension 
of war—the faintest shadow of hostilities--he would 
go most cheerfully for any appropriations necessary 
to assert the honor and interests of the country. 

[Mr. Prorrir was here understood to say that 
the war-making power was with Congress, under 
the Constitution. He believed, for one, that Con- 
gress could not be kicked into a war.] 


Mr. McKeon. Sir, the gentleman from Indiana 
may rest assured that Congress will execute its con- 
stitutional duty whenever the Executive of the Uni- 
ted States intimates to this body that the demands of 
the country for redress have not been answered by 
a foreign power. For one, should the Executive 
send this House a message of that nature, in one mo 
ment he would most cheerfully yield his sup- 
port to any measures to enforce the righis 
of the United States—to increase your army, 
to increase your navy, and to impose a direct 
tax, So objectionable to all sides of the House. No 
Administration had been more indulgently trea 
than this had been, in the management of our for- 
eign relations. The House has permitted the Exec- 
utive, without embarrassment on the part of this 
branch of the Government, to carry on our foreig® 
negotiations. We had scarcely a resolution of in- 
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= although the most interesting questions to 

‘0 Ms parts of the Union were involved in con- 
ee The Executive had declined, he believed, 
@ ecase to inform the House as to the situation 

se question. No voice was raised against his 

we. All sides submitted in silence to his reply 

ithe inquiry resented by the Representatives of 

le. e were, on these appropriation bills, 

far as foreign difficulties were concerned, “riding 
gith darkness. 

Mr. McK. said he was aware he had taken a 
wide range on this question; but yet he trusted the 
committee would do him the justice to observe, he 
as doing nothing more than following the train of 
argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts, who 
jad so powerfully resisted the proposed reduction. 

He would now ask their attention to the 
ime question before them for decision. Ought 
the army now to be reduced ? ‘To those on 
hose minds the position of our foreign af- 
irs operated, he would beg leave to remark, that 
Jong before the operation of the provisoes now pro- 

ed could be felt, he trasted the questions in 
ispute would be settled. The reduction was not 
be instantaneous. It was a gradual reduction, to 
take place from discharges, deaths, and other 
eguses. At least a year or two would pass over 
before the limit proposed would be reached. Should 
any change in the aspect of our relations with for- 
eign nations oecur, no serious inconvenience could 
anse to the country by the gradual operation of this 
measure. Assuming a state of peace to exist, he 
admitted a small standing army to be necessary. 
He need not—to a committee composed as this was, 
of men of intelligence and lofty patriotism—appeal 
tothem on the danger of large standing armies. 
The feelings of our people, the nature of our insti- 
tutions, the sage counsel of our forefathers, and, he 
might add, the spirit of the age, all united in opposi- 
tion tosuch ameasure. Yet none would deny that 
some force is required to form a nucleus around 
which, in time of necessity, a larger force might at 
once be collected. He was not disposed to under- 
rae the value of regular troops. If any one had 
reason to be proud of the regular army, he had. By 
education, by descent, he ought to be their champion. 
Their value in the last war, and their sufferings in 
the everglades of Florida, ought not, and could not, 
be forgotten by the country. Yet that country must 
chiefly depend on its militia. With us, the militia 
is the national guard. 

The United States were covered by a population 
embracing immense masses of men, capable of great 
¢fforis—men who would obey the summons of their 
Government on a moment’s warning—men who 
were trained from their infancy to the use of the 
musket or the rifle~and to whom, as was said by the 
genileman from Virginia, [Mr. Gitmer,] wart 
would be @ pastime, as the mimic warfare of the 
hunt had already been a pleasure. Every man has 
his musket, and feels that it may one day be his duty 
o defend his country--not for the féw pence he 
might receive, but to preserve his own home from 
destruction, his own altars from desecration, and 
the tomb of his fathers from violation. To militia, 
as understood in contradistinction to regular troops, 

England herself had been indebted. ‘Troops who 
had never faced an enemy—militia, as they were 
ermed—have covered the British flag with glory. 

Mr. McK then alluded to the assistance rendered 
by militia in actions on the continent; and read the 
tollowing extract from an account of the battle of 
Qnatre Bras by an English historian: 

Bois ue guards, indeed, came up at a fortunate crisis, The 
bouching from ee wv and ~w gps ens of the enemy, de- 
that it commanded sodas lateest tthe Duk ne paseo 
two with the Prussians The fiith divi jen wily r duced, eould 
hardly hold thely ae e ivision, sally reduced, cou 
‘cable, and the French cineifies ; ere ool fi ~ a ab weed. 
tut, an perceivine the an re were ae rom the w . 
firs bs 2 vancing columns, they hated The 
rigade of guards, having loaded and fixed bayonets, weie 


eee to advance; and, wearied as they were with a fifteen 
irs March, they cheered and pushed forward.”?* 


; he remark of Chateaubriand of France, refer- 
. ‘o the military spirit of that nation—ia France 
D ‘oldat—was strikingly applicable to this country. 
Ww power consisted not in the strength of our 
ces, measured by square miles, or the proportion 
ae forces bear to our population; but in the in- 
omitable spirit of a nation which could rally at 

‘nce hundreds of thousands of men to the field: 
© present force of our army, as authorized by 


wat undiamayed gallantry cf the Guards was the more re- 
able, as they were composed chiefly of voung soldiers and 
unteets from the militic, who had ave been in action.” 


(Mudford, 
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law, was estimated at a trifle over twelve thousand 


men. This is our present peace establishment, 
and it may be proper to inquire how long that 
amount of force had been authorized by law. The 
army of the Union was increased by additional 
regiments, in consequence of the outbreaks of the 
Indians. The peace establishment of 1821 was 
about six thousand men. In 1832, a regiment ot 
dragoons was added. In 1836, a second regiment 
was added; and, in 1838, a further increase took 
lace. In consequence of the Black Hawk and 
Florida wars, our military force was, at the periods 
to which he alluded, augmented. Both these wars 
are now atan end, Within a short time past, the 
Executive has informed this House that the Florida 
war has at length closed. The termination of these 
hostilities will permit us to withdraw, according to 
the opinion of the War Department, the greater 
portion of the troops in that section of country. 

ive thousand men have been employed there. 
The Commanding General would undoubtedly find 
posts to order these men to; but the question is, 
whether or not we ought not to consider, should 
we continue them in service, at a great ex- 
pense, if we_can, by any possibility, gradually 
dispense wit their €ervices. ‘The causes which 
created these demands on the public treasury hav- 
ing ceased, ought we still to continue the expendi- 
ture to which they must necessarily expose us? 
Whatever might be said to the contrary, the in- 
crease of our army had been pro tanto a war meas- 
ure; and the struggle with our savage neighbors 
having been concluded, we must prepare once 
more for a peace establishment. In settling the 
principles on which that should be made, he would 
prefer to preserve the scientific portion of the ser- 
vice. He (Mr. McK.) would not disturb the engi- 
neer corps, or the topographical corps. He would 
not even disband the second regiment of dragoons. 
Although this arm of the military service was of a 
most expensive character, yet, for greater safety to 
the lives and interests of our Western and South- 
western friends, he would not ask for the reduc- 
tion of this regiment. In contests with the Indians, 
it was of paramount importance. He would not 
disturb the present organization of ourarmy. We 
can always get men, but we cannot inake officers 
on the instant. Our great object now should be, 
to reduce the number of the rank and file to that 
limit which would afford us merely sufficient means 
to garrison our forts in time of peace, and to main- 
tain our present force on our frontiers. He could 
not believe that any argument addressed to the 
committee on the necessity of a our army 
in something like a proportion to the British force 
on this side of the Atlantic, or by any allusion to 
the European force, compared with the population 
of the respective nations of Europe, would have 
any weight with the members of the committee. 
Nothing can be more delusive than the test which 
gentlemen propose of a certain number of men in 
a standing army, in the ratio of population. It could 
never be the rule in this Government. The in- 
crease of population does not carry with us, as with 
other Governments, the necessity of an increased 
force to dragoon the people into submission, rather 
than to meet foreign aggression. 

Mr. McK. here read the following statement to 
the committee: 


Standing armies of the principal European States in 1832, 
relatively to their respective populations. 


Denmark 1 in every 50 inhabitants, 
Swedeo . . \ 53 
Wirtemburg 1 59 
Poland - : 1 60 
Prussia - 1 68 
Bavaria 1 69 
Russia - 1 70 
Austria - 1 100 
France . : 1 110 
England . - 1 140 
Two Sicilies - : l 200 
Tuscany : - 1 400 
States of the Church 1 500 , 


The committee will observe that the ratio in 
each of the above cases bears no comparison with 
that which the Secretary of War informs us ought 
not to be consideredlarge. Hetells us our army gives 
us but twelve men for every 17,000 ef our pop- 
ulation. Small as it is, I trust at the present time 
that it will yet be reduced. If free Governments had 
any characterisiic, it roust be in the absence of mili- 
tary display—the paucity of ils standing army. 
He could not believe either that this House would 
now legislate according tothe amount of the British 
force. We were told of the power of their armies 
at home—in Canada—in the Wes: Indies; and we 
were warned that a military and naval cordon was, 
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as it were, drawn around the Union. He doubted 
very much whether or not gentlemen were serious 
when they opposed the reduction of our army from 
twelve thousand to six or eight thousand men, by 
an argument of the comparative force of Great Brit- 
ain, even on this side of the Auntie. 

In case of a collision, did gentlemen wish to be 
understood as saying even the highest amount 
would be sufficient to meet that force; and that our 
twelve thousand men, brave and skilled as they 
were, would be able to iace the military force of a 
powerful empire? Had gentlemen examined the 
estimates in the late debates of the House of Com- 
mons? Sir H. Hardinge, in his speech, in present- 
ing the army estimates in March last, stated to the 
Commons that the number of troops were as fol- 
lows: 





Troops, (exclusive of those employed in India) . 95,628 
Troops paid by East India Company - . 26,940 
Total for 1842 - . . : : - 122,568 
Increase over 1841 : . “ . : 1,447 
Sum required to be voted : . . £3,581,575 


In the course of his remarks, Sir H. Hardinge 
stated that in Canada, before the outbreak which 
occurred in 1837, there were but nine battalions 
in all, amounting to 4,500 men. At the pres- 
ent time there was a very largely increased force, 
He proposed to reduce the companies in the regi- 
ments, not in Canada or the East Indies, not in act- 
ive service, by six men in a company; by which 
means £61,000 would be saved. 

It is a strange coincidence that, while suggestions 
are made by that distinguished officer for retrench- 
ing the army not in actnal service, by reducing the 
number of men in companies, the same idea is 
thrown out in this House by the gentlemen from 
Tennessee and North Carolina, [Messrs. Jounson 
and McKay.] 

I have (said Mr. McK.) here the statements of 
the British force in commission, not only of the 
army, but of the navy, in our immediate neighbor- 
hood. I refer to them, so that gentlemen may see 
exactly that force. Here is the army in Canada, 
and the years in which some of them were sent: 


List of British regiments in Canada, 


Ist Dr. Guards, 1838 | 68th foot, 1834 
7th Hussars, 1838 | 70th foot, 1834 
24 batt. Gren. Guards, 1838 } 71st foot, 1838 
2d batt Coldstream do., 1838 | 74th foot, 1834 
Ist foot, 2d battalion, 1836 | 83d foot, 1834 
L4th foot, 1836 85th foet, 1836 
23d foot, 1838 | 89th foot, 1835 
43d foot, 1835 | 93d feot, 1838 
56th foot, 1831 | R. Canadian rifle regiment. 
67th foot, 1831 Total—19 regiments. 


30th foot, Halifax. | 69th foot, New Brunswick. 


36th foot, New Brunewick. 76th foot, Halifax. 
64th foot, Halifax. Total—5 regiments. 


In all, 24 regiments, exclusive of artillery and engineers. 

This statement shows that the greater part of the 
force was sent into Canada after the rising of the 
Canadian people in 1837. These troops were sent, 
probably, not to negotiate with us, but to keep down 
the people of the Canadian provinces. After re- 
viewing their army, let us examine their naval 
force. Their vessels in commission amount to the 
number of 27), and may be arranged as follows: 


Battle ships - 19 | Transportation ships 7 
Frigates - - 34 | Royal yachts - 3 
Steam vessels - 69 | Hospital ships - 1 
Brigs and sloops - 112 | Gunnery ships - I 
Flag and receiving Tenders and lighters 11 

ships - - 11 | Navytransports - 2 


Distribution of a portion of vessels in commission. 
China & East Indies 48 | Brazil and Cape of 


Mediterranean - 39 Good Hope - 15 
Lisbon - - 21| South America - 16 
North America and ~ Coast of Africa - 15 


West Indies - 30 

Are we to be told that all this display of military 
and naval force on our inland frontiey and on our 
coast—these paraphernalia of war—these bayonets 
glittering in the sunlight—these vessels of war, from 
the Illustrious 74, down to their fine steamers, (the 
flying-artillery of marine warfare,}—must be in- 
tended to influence our conduct in negotiations? 
Let me say that he misjudges the people of the 
United States who believes that their course could 
be influenced by such means. If not a single gun 
was mounted, not a soldier armed, not a vessel 
afloat,—we treat with foreign powers on terms of 

rfect equality, conscious of the means of calling 
into action energies equal to any emergency in 
which the country may be placed. 

He entreated all sides of the Honse to calmly and 
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deliberately examine, in all its bearings, this ques- 
tion of reduction: There might exist a doubt as to 
the extent. But whether it was six or eight thou- 
sam) men at which the limit should -be fixed, he 
would not cavil with gentlemen, so long as the 
army was so reduced as to prevent the Execytive 
from having, at least, the means of sending troops 
to act as armed uropires in the internal diflerences 
of sovereign States. Was not the cost of our pres- 
ent establishment worth caleulating?_ From the re- 
ports of the War Department, the expense of each 
man was between four and five hundred dollars; 
and, by reducing even to eight thousand men, wil- 
lions of dollars would be saved to the (reasury. We 
had been gravely told that we would scarcely have 
men to garrison our foris—to even preserve them 
from dilapidation—-nay, even to fire a salute. 

W hat was the calculation of the force required? 
He read, in answer to this question, a statement an- 
nexed to Colonel’s ‘Totten’s report of March 26, 
1842, (Doc. 168,) showing the number of fortifica- 
tions in the United States, and the number of men 
required to garrison them in time of peace, under 
the resolution of the House of August 9, 1841. 

Colonel ‘Totten’s report states that there are on 


the Northern frontier . - - 6 forts. 
On the Atlantic frontier.—-Old works, and 

those proposed to be repaired = - - 42 do 
Works under construction - - 10 do 
On the Gulf frontier.—Old works repaired, 

and those proposed to be repaired - 9do 
Works under construction - - 2do 


This report shows that, in time of peace, 3,205 
men will be sufficient to garrison these forts. Hf 
gentiemen would refer to the document, they would 
learn the number of men assigned to each fort, not 
only in time of peace, but of war. The next ques- 
tion was, What force will be necessary to act asa 
guard on our Northern, Eastern, and Southern 
frontiers? He would not distarb the present force 
in these quarters. If honorable gentlemen would 
refer to the statements sent to this House at the 
opening of the session, and annexed to the report 
of the Secretary of War, they would find the dis- 
position of the army at that*time. By _ those 
statements, it appeared that, from a point above 
Detroit, and running along lakes Michigan, Erie, 
Ontario, and through to Maine, our whole force 
consisted of 1,994 men. ‘These same statements 
show that, at the posts from Fort Leavenworth 
down to New Orleans, 962 men are stationed. He 
would not disturba man at these points. All these 
important points are protected by this disposition 
of troops; and yet we have not approached near 
8,000 men, to which point so many were opposed 
to reduc ing. The House would observe that these 
estimates and statements were from the War De- 
partment. He (Mr. McK.) was not dealing in 
conjectures about what might be the force neces- 
sary to garrison our forts, or to act as a guard on 
our borders; but he acted on the reports of men 
who had the means of giving us the best informa- 
tion on these subjects. He desired all to examine 
the question calmly, and he had no doubt what would 
be the result of their deliberations. 


Appeals had been made to the Whig party 
against this reduction. What would the arguments 
of some gentlemen identified with that party lead 
to? Inevitably to an increased expenditure of the 
Government. During the late campaign, what so 
prominently was put torward by the friends of the 
present party in power, as the improvident and ex- 
travagant disbursement of public money by the past 
Administration ? Itwas not for him, (Mr. McK.,) 


- as one differing in sentiment from the majority 


here, to offer his counsel ;-yet, in the spirit of one 
who felt we were all equally interested in the wel- 
fare of the country, he called-upon the majority 
here to pause before they resolved on following the 
Jead of those who desired an increased expenditure. 
No member of this House would desire to return to 
his constituency, at the close of this session, and ex- 
hibit appropriations exceeding those which were 
required by the Administration which preceded 
this. How would the professions of some square 
with their acts? These large appropriations—an 
increase on your civil and diplomatic list, on your 
naval list, on all, the branches of expenditure— 
would square badly with professions of retrench- 
ment. We of the minority might point with 
pride to the amounts appropriated under the late 
Administration, and compare them with the bills 
you are asked .o pass. We might, in quiet, per- 
mit you to increase your expenditures, lo increase 
your taxes; and, when the country should be found 
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writhing under the agonies of its burdens, and torn, 
as heretofore, wif, sectional divisions in relation to 
your tarifl—when disorder and chaos might reign, 
we could, with most perfect truth, say, “Thou canst 
not say we did it.” We prefer to deal openly with 
out opponents—to show them the dangers on which 
they are running. We preferred to entreat them 
not to oppress our common country. On the ma- 
jority el this House rested the responsibility of ac- 
tion, By the majority of this House have been made 
the professions of retrenchment and accusations of 

extravagance, It is for that majority to determine 

whether or not theic professions of economy shall 

be sustained by their voles—whether or not the prom- 

ise to carry on this Government on thirteen millions 

of dollars shall be redeemed; or are we to have an 

expenditure of thirty-three millions, as reported to 

be necessary by the Secretary of the Treasury? 

| am aware that the question will be asked, Why 
this new-born zeal for a reduction of expenses, on 
the part of the minority in this House? Sir, it is 
no new-born zeal. Duringthe late Administration, 
a gradual decrease was apparent in the expenses of 
this Government. We had demands to meet, which 
this Administration has not. We carried on the 
Florida war—we removed the*Indiarf&—we built 
your magnificent public buildings. ‘These sources 
of expenditure, which required millions on millions 
of dollars, for years, are now at an end; and yet this 
Congress is called upon to vote larger supplies than 
were granted to those who were accused of ex- 
travagance! 

Among many other reasons against these appro- 
priations, Mr. McK, stated that he was opposed to 
an increased taxation on the people. He was re- 
solved not to vote for an increase of the tariff. I 
have (he said) refused to sustain by my votes your 
appropriations, because they were beyond the means 
of the treasury. lam aware that itis a very easy 
matter to vote for appropriations; but those who 
vote for large amounts should not hesitate to vote 
for the means of meeting them. Iknow that every 
additional expenditure requires more revenue. 
W here is that revenue to come from? You have 
given away the public lands. You have, it is true, 
authorized a Joan, but yet have been unable to ob- 
tain money. On your imports you have thrown 
the whole burdens of the nation. I again assure 
gentlemen, no tariff bill that can be devised will 
ever raise the money required to meet your pro- 
posed expenditures. My desire is to relieve, notto 
oppress. lam opposed to any measure which 
must inevitably cripple the commercial interests. 
I oppose in limene measures which must tend to 
such a disastrous result, and, above all, increase the 
taxes of the whole people ofthe United States. 

The course which he (Mr. McK.) had beén com- 
pelled to take on this measure, was one which an 
imperious sense of duty to the country required at 
his hands. He could not but be governed by the 
stale of things by which he was surrounded—a 
state very different from that in which he once was 
placed, when the defences of the country were made 
the question before this House. He could not be 
charged with hostility to the defences of the nation, 
When an overflowing treasury was before this 
House, he was one of few who preferred to give, 
in expenditures for the fortifications and navy, the 
surplus revenue. The thirty millions, now squan- 
dered amongst the States most imprudently, would 
have been expended usefully on fortifications and a 
navy. Atthat time our wealth would have justified 
an increase in our expenditure; whilst, now, our 
poverty demanded reduction. But how changed was 
not only our situation, but men! Then, we were 
oppressed with our wealth;—now, we are crippled 
by our want of means. Then but forty-one mem- 
bers in this House and five in the Senate refused 
to sanction the division of the public revenue, and 
desired to build our ships or fortifications with the 
moneys then in our possession. Amongst those 
who were loudest in their appeals for this distribu- 
tion, and sustained it by their votes, might be found, 
he belived, the name of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Cusntnc,] now so zealous in sus- 
taining this large expenditure of our army and 
navy, while the treasury is almost bankrupt, and 
our Secretary a beggar for money at the deors of 
capitalists. 

From whom does this movement for reduction 
come? From the gentleman from Tennessee, [ Mr. 
Joanson.] By whom is it sustained? By the gen- 
Ueman trom North Carolina [Mr. McKay] and 
the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr. 
Apvams.] Are they not amongst the most economi- 


~tuce of the debt. 


Oe ce ee ee 


cal, the most prudent, and sagacious mem 
Elouse? Have they not been long made * 
members of this House, and long conversant wat 
the wants and means of the country? The baa, 
not rash, inconsiderate, or reckless men real ; 
blindly forward in a career of destruction, The 
are not seized with a wild fanaticism of demoliti 
They appeal to the calm, deliberate judgment 
the nation, and by this they are willing to “ 
The arguments opposed to the reduction might be 
clothed in the most specious garb—~appeals pj ht 
be made tothe fears of the country—to apprehen, 
sions of difficulty; but he trusted the judgmen; of 
the country would not be carried away by seh 
means. He could assure the gentleman from 
sachusetts [Mr. Cusine] that he had listened wi 
great pleasure to his argument; but he must confex 
that the allusion made by that gentleman to the jp. 
terview between Lear and his daughters was, ip his 
(Mr. McK’s) opinion, most untortunate for the 
cause which he [Mr. C.] was advocating, Thp 
advice of practical wisdom was not met by the 
language of one of those beautiful creations of 
the poet’s fancy—the language of a prudent, wily 
and sagacious statesman——but by the wild ravings of 
a scene, where a weak old monarch, ruined jp 
fortune, but, above all, a wreck in mind, dreams “tha 
he is every inch a king,” and will insist on fo). 
lowers to sustain his royalty. Let not a tau 
be cast on this House in the language of the ma. 
niac. Let rather the sound sense of this body 
firmly, but calmly, resolve on carrying out this 
measure, so imperiously called for by the state of 
the treasury of the country; and, in the execution 
of which, we shall discharge a duty we owe to her 
institutions, which proclaim our devotion 10 the 
cause of peace, “which has its victories as wellas 
war.” 


REMARKS OF MR. WHITE, 
: OF LOUISIANA, 
In the House of Representatives, June 19, 1842—0p 
introducing a bill to regulate the process of ar. 
rest for debt in the county of Washington, D.C. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana expressed his thanks 
to the Speaker for awarding to him the floor, and 
thereby giving bim the privilege of making a mo. 
tion important to civil liberty and the rights of 
man; which, he said, were daily compromiitted, out 
raged, and trampled aoder foot, in this city, by the 


manner of making arresis in cases of debt. It was 
the practice here to hold citizens to bail; or, in de- 
fault thereof, to imprison them, without any evi- 
dence of debt whatever, other than the mere ailega- 
tien of the plamuff. “As an explanation of the 
general practice, he referred to a particular case— 
that of a gentleman from Louisiana, one of bis 
constituents, who, coming here on important bus- 
ness with Congress, had been sued in the court here, 
and required to give bail inthe sum of $9,000; for 
whic he was now in duress of his liberty—a prison- 
er in the custody of the marshal. Here was the case 
of a stranger in the city, brought here on impott- 
apt business with Congress, thrown into close jail, 
without any evidence of debt other than the absurd 
rempants of barbarism contained in the declaration 
of the plaintiff, which contained nothing but fiction 
from beginning to end, and nothing by which the 
defendant could knew what he was sued for. 
There was not even the affidavit of the plaioiif, 
showing his belief in the justice of his claim. Mr. 
W. read the writ by which the gentleman was !™- 
prisoned, and the declaration filed by the plaintif’s 
lawyer, the absurdities of which occasioned 
laughter in the House. To remedy the evil com 
plained of, Mr. W. begged leave fto introduce & 
bill to regulate mesne process in Washing'on cout 
ty, in the Disirict of Colambia. The bill provides 
that hereafier no person shall be imprisoned o 
held to bail in this county, unless there be ana 
davit of the plainuff, or his agent, proving the J" 
The second section provides 





anv persons now imprisoned without affidavi', of 
sufficient cause of action, shell be set at lider, 
uniess the plaintiff, or his agent, should, ia a gives 
time, file such affidavit. 


Afier a few minutes’ discussion, the bill #4 
passed, by a vote uf—ayes 133, noes 35. 
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SPEECH OF MR. WRIGHT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
May 31, 1842—Upon the second sec- 
: of the ap rtionment bill; and on two sub- 
Peis days, during the debate upon that pro- 
~4on of the bill. 

WRIGHT said, his duty to his State con- 
od him tooceupy an hour of the time of the 
upon that portion of the bill now under 
“<deration; and, as he knew how important it 
+s that the bill should be passed as soon as possi- 
he was glad that the opportunity was presented 





ide. ee 


, s he proposed to make 
iim to make the remarks 

ie - jate hour of the peal 2 o'clock, p. m.) 
vith MMe was aware that Senators must be fatigued, and 
fos, He did not expect to be able to give an interest to 


is subject Which would relieve their impatience; 
dthey would indulge him to go on and 


x he ho 
h a he had to say this evening. 
The MME That he might be clearly understood, and his 
the Miibpogestions have their just weight, it was necessa- 
sof or him to remind the Senate that the bill pro- 
vily, xed separate action under two distinct and wholly 
of flipdependent clauses of the Constitution. The first 
| in Piection was intended toemporiton the representation 
that WB the several States, in the House of Representa- 
fol. Hives of the Congress of the United States, under 
unt HMbe census of 1840, and the pewer to make the ap- 
ma- Mbortionment was found in the second section of 
ody Me first article of the Constitution, That section 
this Bays: 

e of “Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
tion several States which may be included within this Union, ac- 
her Jing to their respective numbers,” &c. 

the MP And again: 

las “The number of Representatives shall not exceed one for 


thirty thousand; but each State shall have at least one 
resentative,” &c. 

The same section of the Constitution requires a 

snsus to be taken at every period of ten years; as 

oon as may be after which, it is the duty of Con- 

-On ess to make this apportionment. It was not, as it 

ould be seen, allowed to Congress to say whether 


“ RR Sate should be represented, or not, in the House 


.C, { Representatives; because the Constitution de- | 


uks [agelates that “each State shall have at least one Rep- 
sentative; and beyond that, “representatives and 
and irect taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
mo- MBiates which may be included within this Union, 
sof Mmmpccording to their respective numbers.” To Con- 
press, then, it is only left to fix the number of mem- 

ts in that House to which each State shall be en- 
iiled, for every period of ten years, by fixing upon 
he number of the representative population for 


Out. 







































was 
de- hich a member shall be elected. at number, 
evie pr ratio, is within the open discretion of Congress, 


eyond the single limit imposed in the Constitution, 
at “the number of Representatives shall not ex- 
eed one for every thirty thousand.” Congress, 
however, cannot vary the number of members to 
thich any State will be entitled, under the ratio it 
all establish; but the right of evéry State to 
uch a number of Representatives, in’ the House 
of Representatives, as that ratio and its repre- 
entative population will give to it, is a posi- 
ive constitutional right, and attaches instant- 
upon the passage of the apportionment law. 
or can Congress, by any provision in that 
aw, or by any other act which it can constitution- 
lly perform, render that right doubtful or contin- 
ent. ft isnot aright resting upon the act of Con- 


, ga 
7 
asi- 
for 
ort. 
ail, 
urd 


ion 
on 


the MEBE'CSS, OF growing out of it, but one which rests 
for. ipon, and grows out of, the Constitution itself; 
iff, nd the apportionment law only defines its extent, 
Mr. or the given term of ten years, when another enu- 


heration of the people will wall for another appor- 
jonment. 


He entreated Senators to keep this idea in their 


ff’s 


feat Bininds; for it would be found important to the prop- 
a Heer understanding of the provisions contained in the 
ee ond section of the bill, which last provisions it 
ul as his exclusive object to discuss upon the pres- 
des, Gent occasion. They were originated under an en- 
| of MBirely different and wholly independent clause of 


he Constitution—the fourth section of the first arti- 
le. It was in these words: 


“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sen- 









ot aod Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by 

? ure thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by 

ry, ¥, make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
vea oosing Senators.”’ 

This provision of the Constitution does not relate 

was ee’ ‘he right of the respective States to their proper 


presentations in the House of Representatives, 
put to the “times, places, and manner” of electing 
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those Representatives; the right of each State toa 
particular and ascertained representation being first 
fixed under the clauses of the Constitution before 
referred to. He would repeat, then, that the right 
of the States to their proportionate number of Rep- 
resentatives in the House of Representatives, was 
not aright conferred by any law of Congress, but 
by the Constitution itself; and, being defined as to 
its extent, for every given period of ten years, by 
the proper apportionment bill, immediately attach- 
edas a positive constitutional right, above and be- 
yond the reach of Congress. 

It might, and probably would, be said that, though 
the Constitution itself conferred the right to the 
representation, it did not prescribe the rules and 
regulations for its exercise; and until they should be 
prescribed by competent constitutional authority, 
and be complied with, the right, if it did exist, could 
not be exercised. To this he would answer, that, 
however much force and truth there might be in 
this remark, it would not be contended that rules 
and regulations assumed to be made for the exer- 
cise of this invaluable right, which should be cal- 
culated to defeat the right itself, could be valid and 
binding either upon the States or the people. 

Here rested the importance of the distinction 
which he had attempted to point out, and which he 
again entreated Senators to keep carefully in their 
minds; for, if he had not deceived himself, he 
should be able to show that the legislation now pro- 

osed in the second section of this bill, if it could 
e made effective at all, must be made so by a defeat 
of the right itself. 

Propositions upon this subject were before the 
Senate in a double form, as its committee had dif- 
fered from the House of Representatives, and rec- 
ommended an amendment of the section as it came 
from that body. The section, as it passed the Héuse, 
was in the following words: 

“Sac. 2. And beit further enacted, That in every case when 
a State isentitled to more than one Representative, the number 
to which each State shall be entitled under this apportionment 
shall be elected by districts, composed of contiguous territory, 
equalin number to the number of Represeutatives to which 
said State may be entitled—no one district electing more than 
one Representative.” 

This was the provision sent in from the House 
in connexion with this apportionment bill, and was 
the provision in the bill to which it was his present 
object most strongly to object, as being, in his judg- 
ment, wholly indefensible, both in principle and as 
a measure of expediency. 

This provision is proffered as an exercise of the 
power granted to Congress in the fourth section of 
the first article of the Constitution, before quoted. 
And what is the material language of that grant of 

owert That the times, places, and manner of 
folding elections for Represeatatives in Congress, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature 
of the State; but that Congress may, at any time, by 
law, make or alter such regulations. Why this 
form of expression—the State Legislatures shall 
prescribe the rules for holding these elections; but 
Congress may make them, or Congress may alter 
them? What is the fair interpretation of the lan- 
guage and spirit of the provision? The duty is im- 
posed upon the State Legislatures in the most direct 
and unequivocal terms; while the mere option to 
act, or not toact, inthe matter, is given to Congress. 
Why was the provision thus framed? 

The honorable Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hentincton] had aided him to furnish what seem- 
ed to him to be the plain and simple answer to these 
inguiries. He had said that the great reason for 
conferring the power upon Congress, which is 
conferred by this clause of the Constitution, was 
to put itin the power of this Government to pre- 
serve itself. That, unquestionably, was the great 
and controlling reason for giving to Congress the 
authority to “make” these regulations. The Le- 
gislature of a State, or the Legislatures of a num- 
ber of States, might neglect to prescribe the times, 
places, and manner of holding these elections; or 
they might refuse to make them; and thus put it 
out of the power of the people of their respective 
Sates to be represented in Sosanen and if these 
neglects, or this disaffection, should extend to a 
mayjutity of the States, and there was no power in 
Congress to remedy the defect, it might be impos- 
sible to 1ofm a Congress, and the Government it- 
self might be, in that way, dissolved. Invasion, 
insurrection, or other cause, might put it out of the 
power of a State Legislature to prescribe those reg- 
ulations, and the same consequences might follow. 
Hence the grant cf the power to Congress to make 
the regulations. 
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The power is also 'given to Congress to “alter, 
the regulations which the Legislature of a State 
may make—and why? Because the Legislature of 
a State, from disaffected feeling, or other cause, 
might make regulations subversive of the principle 
of fair and equal representation, impracticable as 
to time, unreasonable as to place, odious as to man- 
ner, or otherwise subversive of those popular rights 
intended to be secured by the Constitution—and by 
this provision, as a most essential part of it. Hence 
the propriety, from abundant caution, of giving 
Congress the power to “alter” the regulations made 
by “the States, as well as to “make” regulations 
where none were made by the States. 

In these views all must agree, for they flow nat- 
— and necessarily from the subject-matters to 
which the grants of power relate; and their cor- 
rectness is confirmed by all cotemporaneous exposi- 
tions of the objects and purposes of this provision 
of the Constitution. 

When, then, according to a fair eonstruction of 
the language and spirit of the provision, should 
Congress exert this power, which it “may” exert, or 
it may not exert, at its discretion? Most clearly, when 
a case arises such as was in the contemplation of 
the framers of the Constitution, and not till then. 
When a State shall refuse to prescribe rules as to 
the times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for Representatives in Congress; when a State 
shall neglect to prescribe such rules; when, from 
invasion, insurrection, or other cause, a State can- 
not prescribe them; or when the rules prescribed 
by a State shall be subversive of the rights of the 
people to a fair and equal representation, such as 
the Constitution intended to secure to them, either 
through the actien of their respective Legislatures, 
or by the direct action of Congress itself. Then, 
and not till then, the fair intendment of this section 
of the Constitution would seem to him to call upon 
Congress for an exertion of its high powers. as 
not this the plain and fair exposition of the lan- 
guage and spirit of the provision? It seemed to 
him to be unquestionable. 

In this impression he was more than confirmed 
by the proceedings of the several State conventions 
which adopted, ratified, and confirmed the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and although it would 
be somewhat tedious to the Senate, the importance 
of the question would compel him to make exten- 
sive references to these proceedings. He would 
read from a book which he had obtained from the 
library, labelled “Journal of the Federal Conven- 
tion,” and would refer to the proceedings of the 
States in the order in which he {ound them in the 
volume, These references would show that our 
vigilant fathers of the Revolution—the men whose 
toil and blood had won, in hard-foughi fields, the 
liberty which it was their object to secure and per- 
petuate—had not overlooked this delicate and im- 
portant provision in the Constitution, when they 
were called together, in the conventions of the 
States, to assent to and adopt that instrument as the 
charter for the common Government of their coun- 
try; that they had not failed to see the claims to 
Federal power which might be instituted under it; 
and that, in an entire majority of the then States, 
they had omitted no guard against an encroach- 
ment upon the just powers and rights of the States, 
such as that now attempted, short of the entire re- 
jection of the instrument itself. Indeed, it will ap- 
pear that one of the number did, for this and other 
causes, in its first convention, refuse to’adopt the 
Constitution itself. 

He would proceed to the references; and first in 
order, as it was then among the first in population, 
patriotic ardor, and sound principles of govern- 
ment, came the State of Massachusetts. Upon 
this provision of the Constitution its convention put 
upon their record the following proceedings: 

“The convention do, therefore, recommend that the following 
alterations and provisions be introduced into the said Constitu- 
mes TH, That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in 
them by the fourth section of the first article, but in cases when. 
a State shall neglect or refuse to make the regulations therein 
mentioned, or shall make regulations subversive of the rights of 
the people to a free and equal representation in Congress, agree- 
ably to the Constitution.” 

Thus having expressed its sense of what the 
Constitution should be upon this point, the conven- 
tion of this noble State went further, and left upon 
its record, as a part of its ratification of that instra- 
ment, a lasting instruction to those who should 
thereafter represent it in Congress, in the following 
language: 

“and the convention do, in the name and in behalfofthe peo- 
ple of this Communwealth, enjoin it upon ut eir Representati veg 
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9 Congrren, at all cimaa, uatil the alterations and provisions 
aforesasl aia have beon considered, agreeably to the fifth ar- 
uicle of (ne ast Constitution, to exert ail their influence, and use 
all reasonable acd legal methods, to obtain a raufication of the 
eud aiterations# and provisions, im such manner as is provided 
tie Ue maid asticle?”’ 

Next in order he found the State of South Caro- 
lina; and a part of the record of her convention, 
which adopted the Constitution for her and for her 
people, is in the following words; 


“and wherens ot is essential to the preservation of the rights 


reeerved to the several Slates, and ihe freedom of the people, 
ucder (he operations of a General Government, that the right 
o} presertbing the manner, time, and places of holding the 
e'ectioos to ihe Federal Legislature, sheuid be forever insepa- 
rally ancexed to the sovereignty of the several States; This 
conveoven doth declare, that the same ought to remain, t> all 
poweriuy, a perpetual and fundamental right in the local, ex- 
cio ve of the interference of the General G wernment, except 


in cases where the Legislatnres of the Btates shail refuse or ne- 
gicct wo perform and fulfil the same, according to the tenor of 
the ead Consticnon.’ 

The same jealous vigilance for the rights of the 
States and the peuple induced this convention to 
place upon its record the following enduring in- 
iruction to its Representatives in Congress, viz: 
“Revolced, That it is a stanc.ng instruction to all soca 

eases ae may hereafter be elected to represent this 3 ate in 

the General Giverpment, to exert their utmost abiiiues and 
i fluence to effeer an alteration of the Const: uuon conforma. 
bly to (he aforeguing resolutions,’’ 

The patriotic State of New Hampshire follows 
next in the order of the States whose conventions 
made this particular section of the Constitution the 
subject of construction, or proposed amendment, 
or both; and upon her record are found the follow- 
ing entries pertinent to this matter: 

“The convention do therefore recommend; that the follow- 
ing alterations aad provisions be introduced into the said Con- 
eu ution: 

‘til, That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in 
them by he fourth section of the first article, but in cases when 
a Mate shall neglect or refuse to make the regulations therein 
mentioned, or shall make regulations subversive of the rights 
of the people (oa free and equal representation in Congress; 
nor shall Congress in any case make regulations contrary to 
a free and equal representation.” 

“And the convention do, in the name and in behalf of the 
people of thia State, enjoin 1 upon their Representatives in Con- 
gress, atall iimes, unl the alierations and provisions afore- 
said have been considered agreeably to the fifth article of the 
eat! Constitutien, to exert all their influence, and use all rea- 
sonable and t-gal methods, to obtain a ratification of the said 
alterations an i provisions, in such manner as is provided in the 
said artcl 

The wise and patriotic vigilance, which pecu- 
liarly characterized the State of Virginia, from the 
Declaration of Independence, in 1776, to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, im 1787, did not permit 
her convention to overlook this grant of power in 
that instrument, or to fail to place upon its record 
its sense of what it was in practice, and what it 
should be made in language. The amendment pro- 
posed by that convention, upon this point, is found 
upon that record, inthe following words, viz: 

“XVI. The Congress shal! oo! alter, modify, or interfere in 
the times, places, or manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives, or etther of them, except when the Le- 
gislacure of any State shall neglect, refuse, or be disabled by in- 
Vasion or rebellion, to prescribe the same.” 

And to secure, so far as the action and voice of 
that State should be concerned, a practical action 
under this clause, in conformity with what the 
convention considered it in spirit,and thought it 
ought to be made in terms, they further placed upon 
that same record, and made a part of their ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution itself, the following perpet- 
ual instruction to the future Representatives from 
the State in the Congress of the United States, viz: 

“and the convention do, in the name and behalf of the peo- 

le of this commonwealth, enjoin it upon their Representatives 
in Congress to exert all their influence, and use all reasonable 
and legal methoda, to ob’ ain a ratification of the foregoing aiter- 
ations and provigions, in the manner provided by the fifth arti- 
cle of the eaid Constitution; and in all congreasional laws to be 
passe! in the mean time, to conform to the spirit of these 
amen tinents, as far as the said Constitudion will admit.” 

Such was the language of the “Old Dominion,” 
touching this power and its exercise, placed upon 
record by the very men who prominently assisted 
in the formation of the Constitution itself, 

His own State came next in the order; and to the 
proceedings of her convention upon this important 
point he referred with pride and pleasure. New 
York was not then a large State, in the comparison; 
and yet the cautious jealousy of her statesmen 
aygvinst this wanton exercise of Federal power over 
her loca! elections was not the less, because she had 
at that day the less to fear and to lose from the as- 
sumpuon. Her record is more full, as to this grant 
of power, than that of any other Siate, as her con- 
vention seem to have designed toset up every guard 
against an abuse of ils exercise. They, therefore, 
jn express terms first put their construction upon 


ad 


the clause of the Constitution as they found it, in 
the following language, to wit: 

“That nothing contained tn the said Constitution is to be con- 
strued to prevent the Legislature of any State trem passing lawe, 
atits discretion, trom Ume to ume, to divide such Siate into 
convement districts, and to apportion ite Representatives to 
and amongst euch dis:ric's.”’ 

A careless reading of this construction of the 
clause might produce the impression that it is in 
consonance with the legislation now proposed; but 
he should show to the Senate that this section of 
the bill, if passed into a law, would be a palpable 
violation of the construction, both in principle and 
practice. In principle, because if Congress can 
order the State to make single districts, it can, by 
the same authority, order it to elect by general 
ticket, and make no districts at all; or to make all 
the districts double, or treble, or so as to elect any 
number into which the delegation of a State can be 
divided. In practice, because that State, at least, 
cannot make “convenient districts,” in the language 
of the convention, and make them all single. 


After placing their constructions upon the differ- 
ent portions of the Constitution, the convention of 
New York proceeded to make their satification of 
the instrument in the following cautious and guard- 
ed language, viz: 

“Under these impressions, and declaring that the rights afore- 
saii cannot be abridged or vioi ned. and thai (he explanations 
aforesaid are consistent with the said Consutution; and in con- 
fidence that the amendments, which shall have been proposed 
to the said Constinnuon, will receive an early and mature con- 
sideration: We, the eaid delegates, in the name and in the 
behalf of the people of the Siate of New York, do, by these 
presents, assent to and ratify the said Constitution. Ia full 
cor fidence, nevertheless, that until a convention shall be called 
and convened for proposing amendments to the said Constitu- 
tion,” * a 7 . r " “that the Congress will 
not make or alter any regulation in this State, respecting the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators or 
Representatives, uniess the Legislature of this Siate shall ne- 
giect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the purpose, or 
from any circumstance be incapable of making the same; and 
that in those cases, such power wil! only be exercised until the 
Legisiature of this State shall make provision in the premises.” 

Could guards and cautions have been more ful! 
or more explicit? In the first place, the convention 
construe the clause containing the grant of power. 
Then, they declare that the rights of the Siate, as 
they have defined them, cannot be “abridged or vio- 
Jated;” that their et ogee ye are consistent with 
the Constitution itself; and that they ratify the in- 
strument “under these impressions,” They then 
proceed to make the ratification, “in full confi- 
dence, nevertheless,” “that the Congress will not 
make or alter any regulation in this State, respect- 
ing the times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators or Representatives,” unless the 
Legislature of the State shall neglect, or refuse, or 
be unable to make laws or regulations for the pur- 
pose; and then only until the Legislature shall act. 


The convention of New York, however, did not 
stop here. After all these guards against the very 
encroachment of Federal power now threatened, 
they proceeded to spread upon their record this — 
petual instruction to the Representatives in Con- 
gress from the State, to wit: 

“And the convention do, in the name and behalf of the peo- 
ple of the State of New York, er join it upon their Representa- 
tives in the Congress, to exert all their influence, and use all 
reasonable means, to obtain a raufication of the following 
amendments to the said Constitution, in the manner prescribed 
therein; and in all iaws to be passed hy Congress, in the 
mean time, to conform to the syirit of the said amendments, 
as far as the Constitution will admit.” 

Then follow the amendments proposed by the 

convention; and upon this point their proposition 
was in this language, viz: 
_ “That the Congress shal! not make or alter any regulation, 
in any State, respecting the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elecuons for Senators or Representatives, unless the Legis- 
lature of such State shall neglect or refuse to make laws or reg- 
ulations for the purpose, or from any circumstance be inca- 
patie of making the same; and then only until the Legislature 
ofsuch State shall make provision in the premises: provided 
that Congress may prescribe the time for the election of Repre- 
sentatives." 

Thus elaborately and minutely did the State con- 
vention of New York, which ratified and adopted 
the Constitution of the United States for that State, 
endeavor to protect the people they represented 
from this encroachment upon their rights by the 
Congress of the United States, under color of that 
instrument. Thus jealous weie they of this high- 
est and dearest right of that people—the right to be 
represented in their own way, and in the manner 

ointed out by their own laws, in the popular 

ranch of the National Legislature. 

_The convention of North Carolina declined to 
adopt the Federal Constitution, in 1787, on account 


of the many objections they found in the instrument; 
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atriotism. Reject pose 
Constitution in its then forns, as the did. theytaal hes—h 
not, of course, afier the exainy le of the other gn convent 
to which reference has been made, instruct the f, ive of | 
ture Representatives from the State under fe ~ He was P 
cause, aS to them, it was to be no Constitution’ ang ynendment 
there was to be no representation and no gove sation, 10 W 
ment under it. Hence they took the only copii many COnC 
which was left forthem, and proposed amendmeg fot, and alte 
in detail. The whole number of amendments, ¢ shat these C 
proposed by the convention of North Carolina was git readin 
twenty-five; the seventeenth of which is upon this umm remaris ™ 
poini, and in the following language, to wit: 4, 0 far a 
“XVII. That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interf imposed, b 
in the times, places, or manver of holding elecnong for ~ te escribe, t 
tors and Repiesentatives, or either-of them, eXCEPL when a « the stra 
Legislature o! any Suite shall neglect, retuse, or be disabled 8 he con 
by invasion or reveilion, to prescribe the same ” ; of | a of 
Thus was added the expression of six out of the oer Con 
thirteen then States, substantially to the same effect tof th 
iu relation to thisgrant of power—namely, that Cog, F nets. 
gress should not act under it, in conflict with the at. Still he 
tion of the States, when that action should be i sim. He 
accordance with public liberty anda free and fair ve the 
representation of the people, but only when a State the langué 
should neglect, or refuse, or be unable to act, or oaly, am 
should so act as to impair or destroy the vital right Cgress 
of representation reserved tothe people of the State, HB withow 
Rhode Island had not yet come into the Union, “hs ot the 
by the adoption of the Constitution; but when she whoadopt 
did come, it was with all the cautions upon this MB he liber 
vint which had marked the action of the six States States shi 
fore referred to. The record of the convention form the 
of the peopte of this Siaie shows the following en. or defeat | 
_ touching this delicate and important right, HM oyre the 
is impos 
“We, the said delegates, in the name and in the behalf of the the conve 
people of the Siate of Rhode Island and Providence Plana. ess int 
tions, do by these presents assent to and ratify the said Cousti. Bre "s f 
tution. In full confidence, neverthelesa, that, until the amend. spirit 0 
ments hereatter proposed and undermentioned shall be agreed and patr 
to and ratified, pursuant to the aforesaid fiith article,” . claimed ! 
P , r , 7 “the Congress 
will not make or alter any regulation in this State respec ing the over thes 
times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators or tothese V 
Representatives, unless the Legislature of this State shal! neg. They m 
lect or refuse to make laws or regu'ations for the purpose, or admissi¢ 
from any circumstance be incapable of making the same; and red 
that in those cases such power will only be exercised uyti! the lempie 
Legislature of this State shall make provision in the premises.” siructior 
To this literal condition of ratification was added Hy is exe 
the following permanent instruction to all future red 
Representatives from that State in Congress, viz: me clan | 
“and the convention do, in Qie name and behalf of the peo- BS a 
ple of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Piantations, dition, 
enjoin it upon their Senators and Representative or Representa: of the 
tives which may be elecied to represe: t this State in Congress, Congre 
to exert all theit influence, an] use all reasonable means, (0 ob- ess I 
tain a ratification of the following amendments to the said Con- gt 
stitution, in the manner prescribed therein; and, in all laws to so far a 
be passed by the Congress in themean lime, to contorm tothe themsel 
spirit of the said amendments, as far as the Constitution will resenta 
admit.” aid of 
Succeeding this definite instruction was the fol- not the 
lowing distinct amendment, proposed to the clause al pow 
now under consideration, to wit: any la 
“TI. That Congress sha!! not alter, modify, or interfere inthe the lav 
times, places, or manner of holding elections for Senators and Thi 
Representatives, or erther of ‘hem, except when the Legislature 1 
0! any State shall neglect, refuse, or be disabled by invasion or amon 
rebeliton, to prescribe the sane, or in case when the provision upon 
made by the State is so imperfect as that no consequent elec and ¢ 
tion is had; and then only until the Legislature ot such Stae for ch 
shall make provision in the premises.” tied 
This adds the seventh to the list of States which, The ¢ 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, con- bodies 
tended against the exercise of this power in the nat 
manner in which it is now proposed to be exer ak 
cised—making an entire majority of “the old thit- formi 
een,” which either denied the existence of the py 
power itself, or remonstrated against its exercise pees 
in this form, and which sought, by all the means in did 
their power, short of an actual amendment of the 
instrument, to guard their people against this en- me 
croachment, ; He 
So much for the cotemporaneous construction whic 
of the Constitution upon this particular point, trom a - 
those whose peculiar duty it was made to put a con- end 
struction upon it, under the highest of ail possible ans 
responsibilities—from those who were most compe the | 
tenttoconstrue it correcily and truly--from, to avery This 
great extent,itsown framers. The honorable Senator a 
from Connecticut [Mr. Huntixeton] had read from cae 
the debates in these several conventions to show the a 
true construction of this t of power. That i 
presented the evidence of the individual opinions on 
of individual men. He had preferred a resort '@ 
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inions of the conventions to which the views 

wd arguments and eloquence of those individuals 
re addressed, ‘The Senator had drawn his tes- 

“aoay from the discussions—he from the results of 

- “discussions. The Senator had taken the 

bom os—he the votes, the doings, the records of 


conventions. The latter were certainly con- 
dasive of the question in a majority of the States. 


He was prepared to hear it said that the Various 

(ments proposed to this clause of the Consti- 
sation, 10 which he had made reference, were so 
vay concessions that the power now contended 
jor, and attempted to be exercised, was there; and 
ihat these conventions wished to get ridof it. A 
gir reading of the records would not sustain this 
remark, made in these terms, ‘The power claim- 
ej, so far as Congress is concerned, is not a duty 
imposed, puta liberty granted. ‘The Siates shall 
escribe, but Congress may make or alter. This 
is the stracture of the grant; and the expressions 
of the conventions go to show the sense of the 
framers of the Constitution as to the occasions upon 
ghich Congress may make and alter, within the 


ect, gpirit of the instrument, and the intentions of its 
O- BA framers. x 

ac. Still he begged Senators distinctly to understand 
in §@ jim. He did not refer to these proceedings to dis- 
air rove the technical existence of the power, under 
ate HMM ine language used; but to show when, and when 
or oaly, a majority of the then States understood that 


cht HM Congress could exercise the liberty conferred upon 


Ne, HM i, without a violation of the spirit of the provision, 
on, and of the intentions of those who framed and those 
he whoaduptedit. ‘The duty isimposed upon the States 
his _she liberty conferred upon Congress; and when the 
les Siates shall neglect, or refuse, or be unable to per- 
00 form the duty, or shall so perform it as to impair 
h- or defeat the right reserved to the people, and to se- 
ht, cure the free and fair exercise of which the duty 
is imposed, then, and only then, in the opinions of 

the the conventions of these seven States, should Con- 
- gress interfere, or can it interfere, within the fair 
" spirit of the grant. And the wise apprehension 
“ed and patriotic fear that the language might be 
: claimed to cover a much broader exercise of power 
~ over these elections, must manifestly have given rise 
7 tothese various proposed amendments of the clause. 


os. They may not, therefore, be fairly considered as 


« admissions of the existence of the power now at- 
. tempted to be exercised, so much as practical con- 
.” sructions of the grant of power under which 
ad this exercise is attempted to be justified. 
re The position, however, upon which he desired 
mainly to rest this argument, was this: If the power 
zs be claimed for Congress without limitation or con- 
, dition, and irrespective of the action or non-action 
a: of the State Legislatures, and it be proposed that 
s Congress shall exercise it, that exercise by Con- 
“ gress must be independent of Siate legislation, 
to so far as to enable the people ofthe Siates to avail 
e themselves of their constitutional right to elect Rep- 
Ml resentatives under the regulations made, without the 
aid of further State laws; because Congress has 
not the right, and does not possess the coustitution- 


al power, tocommand the State Legislatures to pass 
any law whatever, much less to direct the form of 
the laws which they shall pass. 


a 

4 : 

. This position he could not suppose would be, for 
f amoment, controverted. It was the great principle 
, upon which the Federal Constitution was formed, 


; and constituted the principal and leading reason 

for changing the Federal Government from the old 
, articles of Confederation to the constitutional form. 
' The Confederation acted only upon the States, as 
bodies politic, and not at all upon the people which 


composed the States. They could only be reach- 
ed through the State Legislatures, acting in con- 
, formity with the high behests of the Congress, 


and to carry out its decrees. That system was 
found wholly inefficient, as the State Legislatures 


did not, and would not, act at ail, when called 

upon to pass laws unpalatable to themselves, or to 
the people whom they represented. 

Hence the necessity of a form of government 

which would enable the Federal authorities, so far 
as their defined and specified powers should ex- 


: tend, to reach the people, and act directly upon, 
, and with, and for them, without the intervention of 
the State Legislatures, or other State agencies. 
This form of a Federal Government was intended 
to be secured, and was secured, by the present Con- 
Stitution of the United States; and since its adoption, 


and the organization of the Government under it, 
: there has been, and is, no instance in which Con- 
) gress is compelled to exert any one of its constitu- 
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tional powers by and through the legislation of the 
States, or in which Congress has the right to com- 
mand that action, for any purpose, 

The Constitution of the United States acts directly 
upon the State Legislatures, in a great variety of 
cases, both by way of limiting and restraining, and 
by conferring power, in the very same manner that 
it acts upon Congress in the same directions. But 
the powers given to the State Legislatures, and the 
duties enjoined upon them by the Constitution of 
the United States, are held under that instrument, 
and directed by it, as independently as are similar 
powers and duties given to, or enjoined upon, Con- 
gress by the same Constitution ; and Congress can 
no more enlarge or diminish the powers thus con- 
ferred upon the State Legislatures, or direct or con- 
trol the performance of the duties so enjoined upon 
those legislative bodies, than it can enlarge or di- 
minish the powers conferred, in the same manner, 
upon itself, or direct and control the performance of 
the duties constitutionally enjoined upon its succes- 
sors. The action of either is independent, beyond 
the limits imposed by the Constitution itself; and 
neither can contract or extend those limits, either 
for itself or for the other, where the Constitution 
has not done it. Take the precise case under dis- 
cussion, as one as happily calculated as any other to 
illustrate the truth of these positions. 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State 
by the Legislature thereof.” 

This is the grant of power to the States in the 
words of the Constitution. It is an imperious duty 
enjoined, but wholly subject to legislative discretion 
as to the manner of its pores The Legis- 
lature may prescribe that the Representatives to 
which the State is entitled shall be elected by gen- 
eral ticket, or by single districts, or by any other 
subdivisions of the territory and population of the 
State ‘it may please; and no power on earth can 
constitutionally interfere to restrain, or control, or 
direct, its action in these respects. If it act at all, 
under any given branch of this power, either as to 
the “times,” “places,” or “manner” of holding these 
elections, it must be permitted to act according to 
the constitutional grant of power—and that is, ac- 
cording to its discretion. 


Would it be said that the Legislature of a State 
might so act, in prescribing these regulations, as to 
impair, or even to defeat and destroy, the very 
right, the exercise of which is to be regulated—the 
right of the people of the Stateto a fair and equal 
representation in the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States?’ He would an- 
swer, so might the same Legislature neglect or re- 
fuse to prescribe regulations at all; and either would 
be equally a violation of the constitutional obliga- 
tion enjoined; because that obligation is not only 
to act, but so to act as to secure this great right of 
the people of the State, and render it available to 
them. Yet it by no means followed that, because 
the Legislature of a State might violate its consti- 
tutional duty, Congress could interfere to com- 
mand its action, and direct the form in which it 
should act. 

The Constitution has guarded the people against 
this danger ina different manner. Afier having 
made the grantof power tothe State Legislatures, 
and enjoined the duty upon them, above expressed, 
and in the words quoted, it proceeds to make to 
Congress a further grant of power over the same 
subject, in these words, viz: 

“But the Congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter 
such regulatiogs, exceptas fo the places of choosing Senators.” 

Here, then, is what Congress “may” do, in case 
a State fail to prescribe the regulations necessary 
“for holding elections for Senators and Represent- 
atives.” Congress may not, cannot, command or 
compel the Legislature to prescribe them; “but the 
Congress may at any, time by law, make such regu- 
lations” itself. Thisis the power given to Congress, 
where the Legislature of a State shall neglect, or 
refuse, or be unable, to perform its constitutional 
duty under this clause of the Constitution. 

Suppose the Legislatures of the States have per- 
formed the duty enjoined upon them by this clause 
of the Constitution, and shall continue to manifest 
a willingness and an ability to prescribe all the 
regulations necessary to enable the people of the 
respective States to exercise their constitutional right 
of electing Representatives; but Congress shall de- 
termine that these elections ought to be made at dif- 
ferent times, at different places, or in a different 
manner, from the regulations ‘prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof.” What, then, can 
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Congress dot _[t cannot command, compel, or co- 
erce the State Legislatures to alter the regulations 
they have made, or shall choose to make; because 
the Constitution has not given to Congress any 
power over the discretion or action of those Le- 
gislatures; but the Constitution says “the Congress 
may at any time, by law, alier such regulations.” 
Congress may itself make the alterations; but may 
not, cannot, direct the Legislatures of the States to 
make them. 

This is the case now presented, All the States 
have hitherto prescribed the necessary regulations 
for holding these elections, and for more than filly 
years the elections have been held and made under 
the regulations prescribed by their respective Le- 
gislatures. ‘There is no pretence thata disposition 
is manifested by the Legislature of any State not 
to continue to prescribe all the necessary regulations 
to enable the people of the State to hold these elec 
tions and elect their Representatives. Congress, 
however, prefers that these regulations, which have 
been made by the Legislatures of the Siates, and 
hitherto regularly acted under by the people, should 
be altered; and the question under discussion is, 
in what manner shall Congress accomplish this 
object? 

How does this bill propose to do it? 
enacting— 

“That, inevery case when a Stateis entitled to more than 
one Representative, the number towhich each Staic shall be 
entitled under this apportionment shall be elected by distric’s 
composed of contiguousterritory, equal in number to the num- 
ber of Representatives to which said State may be cotitied—no 
one district electing more than one Representative.”’ 

Is this an alteration of the regulations of the States? 
Does it repeal their laws which preseribe the regu- 
lations for holding these elections? Certainly not. 
This will not be pretended, because it will not be 
pretended that Congress can repeal a State law. 
Does it supersede the Siate laws? Assume that it 
does—and that must be assumed, if it be claimed to 
be such an al/eration of the State regulations as the 
Constitution authorizes Congress to make—then 
there are not any longer any State regulations as 
to the ‘manner of holding” these elections. because 
the law of Congress has superseded them. Can 
the people exercise their constitutional right of elect- 
ing Representatives, under this law? Certainly 
not. It merely declares that the Representatives 
shall be elected by districts, “‘no one district electing 
more than one Representative;” but it does not con- 
stitute the districts, or in any way enable the peo- 

ple of the respective States to hold elections under it. 

How is it proposed that the people shall be made 
able to exercise this essential right, and elect their 
Representatives? The answer given by all the 
gentlemen who advocate the bill, is, that the State 
Legislatures must lay off and prescribe the districts 
in their respective States. What is the provision of 
Congress, then, but a mandate to the Legislatures of 
the respective States to legislate?—and not only that, 
but to legislate in a particular manner—in the pre- 
cise manner which Congress has pointed out in 
thislaw? Where, in the Constitution, do we find our 
authority to do this?) Where, in the Constitution, 
will the members of the State Legislatures find 
their obligation to obey our mandate? Nowhere. 
The authority is not there, and the correlative obli- 
gation is not there. 

The Constitution confers upon the State Legisla- 
tures the power, and makes it their imperative 
duty, to preseribe the necessary regulations for 
holding these elections, and says: “The Congress 
may, at any time, by law, alter such regulations” 
as the States may have made; but it gives to us no 

ower to order the States to alter their own regu- 
ations, or to control their action in the matter, in 
any way, if we leave them to act at all. If we will 
have the regulations of the States altered, upon us 
rests the work of alteration, by the express langnage 
of the Constitution; and we have no constitutional 
right to issue to them our mandamus commanding 
their Legislatures to make such alterations ix. their 
laws as we shall dictate. 

The honorable Senator from Connecticut { Mr, 
Huntineron] says the provision is not an order to 
the State Legislatures; that Congress does not claim, 
or assert, any right to command their action; nor 
pretend to any authority to enforce upon them obe- 
dience to thislaw. And, still, what is his position 
to sustain the measure? It is, that the Constitution 
gives to Congress the whole power over the entire 
subject--that it may make, or it may alfer, any and 
all of the regulations touching these elections; and, 
having the whole power, Congress may exercise 
the whole, or a part, at its pleasure; and the Siais 
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Legislatures are constitutionally bound to do what 
Congress may choose to Jeave undone. This Mr. 
W. understood to be a true statement of the gentle- 
man’s argument; and what is it but an assumption 
ofthe right to bind both the action and the discretion 
of the State Legislatures? 

Take ihe very case under discussion, as best cal- 
ctilated to illustrate the argument. The various 
Siates have various regulations as to the “manner 
of holding” these elections. Some elect the whole 
number of their Representatives by a general ticket, 
each voter in the State giving his vote for the whole 
number. Others, again, elect by single districts 
only, in the precise manner required by the pro- 
Vision now proposed to be adopted by Congress. 
And a third class of States have districts variously 
organized—some single, some double, some triple, 
and some quadruple, All these various regulations 
have been made by the various State Legislatures, 
according to their convictions of what regulations 
were most in accordance with the wishes, the con- 
venience, and the interests of their respective con- 
stituents. The Constitution gives to Congress the 
power “at any time, by law, to alter” any of these 
regulations, 

How is this power “to alter” to be exercised? 
By calling upon the State Legislatures to make the 
alterations, and thus to pass laws which they know 
are not in accordance with the wishes, and will not 
promote the interests and convenience, of those whom 
it is their duty truly to represeni? By requiring 
of the Legislature of a State which has adopted 
the general-ticket system, to repeal that law, and 
divide the State into single districts?) Or by com- 
pelling the Legislature of a State, which has always 
elected by districts, to change its established system, 
consolidate itself, and elect all its Representatives 
upon one general ticket?) That is’ what this bill 
attempts todo. And would not gentlemen call this 
an attempt to bind, and control, and direct both the 
action and the discretion of the State Legislatures? 
It is certainly an attempt to compel them to legis. 
late against their wills—against the wills and wishes 
of their constituents—against the dictates of their 
own judgments, and the course of their own sound 
discretions; and if this be not to attempt, by a law 
of Congress, to control their legislative action, it 
must be difficult to say how such an attempt could 
be made 


Suppose the Legislatures of the States take the 
friends of this bill at their word, and hold that this 
law is not intended to be, and is not in fact, a man- 
date to them, and is not to force them to act, or to 
direct the action which they may choose to take: 
will gentlemen tell us what are to be the conse- 
quences of their not acting in conformity with the 
requirements of this law? Can the people elect 
their Representatives? If so, they must make the 
elections according to the regulations which the 
Legislatures of the States have already prescribed, 
or shall hereafter prescribe, whether such regula- 
tions conform to this Jaw or not. If, then, the peo- 
ple of the respective States shall elect the members 
of the next House of Representatives in accordance 
with the regulations of their several States, (they 
being the only regulations in existence under which 
the people can hold these elections,) are the per- 
sons so elected to be allowed their seats in that 
Hlouse as duly elected members—the elections not 
having been made by single districts? In that case, 
this law is tobe a void act, and should not be placed 
upon the statute-book. Will any Senator rise in 
his — and say that Representatives of the people 
of the respective States, so elected, and in the ab- 
sence of any laws or regulations made by Congress 
under which the people can hold their elections, 
are to be rejected from the House, as not being en- 
titled to seatsthere? He thought not, and certainly 
he hoped not. He hoped it would not be contended 
that the people of the States were to be made to 
forfeit this, their inherent and constitutional right 
of electing Representatives to the Congress of the 
United States, because their respective State Legis- 
latures should not choose to obey a law of Con- 
gress, which they might, in their consciences, be- 
lieve Congress had no constitutional power to pass. 
Indeed, the friends of the provision fully admit that 
Congress cannot compel the action of the State 
Legislatures under this law, and insist that it is not 
in fact, and is not intended to be, a mandate to them. 
Will they, then, contend that the neglect or refusal 
of a State Legislature to conform to a law of Con- 
gress, which is not intended to be mandatory upon 
it, shall work a forfeiture of this positive constitu- 
tional right of the people ofthe State—and that, too, 
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when the Legislature does prescribe regulations, 
under which the people of the State can, and do in 
fact, exercise the rieht, though not in the precise 
“manner” which Congress would prefer? 

If, however, a forfeiture of the right of the peo- 
ple to elect Representatives is to be the consequence 
of the passage of this bill, and the failure of any State 
Legislature to obey its requirement, and divide the 
State into single districts--how far is the forfeiture 
of representation to be carried? Ifthe people of a 
State, having no other regulations prescribed either 
by Congress or their Legislaiure, avail themselves 
of the established Jaws of the latter, and elect their 
Representatives by a general ticket, their members, 
so elected, are not to be allowed their seats—not be- 
canse their elections were not fair, and they are not 
the real choice of the people of the State—but be- 
cause they have been elected too strongly, each one 
having received a majority of the votes of all the 
legal voters of the State ; whereas Congress prefers 
that each one should have received only his frac- 
tional share of those same votes. Such would be 
the fate of a State which should elect by general 
ticket. 


How would it be with a State whose Legislature 
should district it, but not in conformity to this law? 
He would take his own State for an example. 
New York has now thirty-three congressional dis- 
tricts, which elect forty members of the House of 
Representatives. Of these districts, twenty-eight are 
single, and elect one member each; four of the 
districts are double, and elect two members each; 
and the remaining one is quadruple, electing four 
members—and yet is composed of a single county. 
Suppose the Legislature of that State, under the 
present apportionment, should make the same rela- 
live arrangement of its congressional districts, and 
the people should hold their elections under that 
regulation: would the members elected frem the 
single districts be held duly elected, and entitled to 
their seats? They would be elected in precise con- 
formity with the principle which it appears to 
be the object of this law to establish; and will 
it be contended that the people of these dis- 
tricts must forfeit their constitutional right 
to a representation in Congress, because the 
people of some other portion of the State have 
not acted in conformity with this congressional 
rule? Ifthe people of the conforming districts are 
not to forfeit their right to be represented, how is it 
to be with the people of the double, triple, or quad- 
ruple districts? Are they to be wholly unrepre- 
sented? or will they be permitted a partial and sin- 
gle representation? They will have elected, ac- 
cording to their constitutional right, and in obedi- 
ence tothe only regulations which have enabled 
them to elect at all. Shall their whole representa- 
tion be rejected? or shall they be permitted to be 
considered a “district” under this law, entitled to 
one Representative, so that the highest upon their 
list of candidates, as shown by their popular vote, 
ean be admitted to a seat as from a single district? 
That they shall have voted for a greater number of 
persons upon the same ballot than our law permits, 
will not have been their fault. They will have 
obeyed the only “regulations” under which they 
couldact; and the only alternative which will have 
been presented tothem mustbe, whether they would 
be represented at all, or would act in this manner. 
Shall they, for having soacted, forfeit all represent- 
ation? He must hope not. But if that should be 
the decision, in either of the above cases, his re- 
spected and worthy constituents would have the 
consolation of knowing thatthey had done all which 
either the laws of Congress or of the State, had en- 
abled them to do, to preserve this invaluable right, 
and to keep it in exercise for the preservation of our 
free institutions. 

Upon them might fall the forfeiture of the right, 
and the incalculable evils of that forfeiture; but 
upon them, in the supposed case, could not fall the 
blaine of a failure to make a Congress, or to rep- 
resent the people of the country truly in it, what- 
ever might be the consequences of such a failure. 

Where, then, must that blame fall? Certainly 
either upon Congress, or upon the State Legisla- 
tures. Narrowing the discussion down to this 
wy where must this fearful responsibility rest? 

he arguments of those who support the bill 
seemed to him to show clearly where. They say 
the right is not claimed to command those Legisla- 
tures, or to control their discreiion or action. He 
trusted he had shown that, under the Constitution, 
while their duty to act was imperative, the manner 
and form of their action were left wholly open to 
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their discretion. It has been further admitted 

will certainly not be denied by any one—th: ¢ 
gress has not the right to impose a limit y S 
discretion, which the Constitution has a 
imposed, or has not, in terms, authorized eee 7 
toimpose. He had then further shown, (ang 5; 
must believe, conclusively,) that the power ee 
to Congress was a power to act itself—pot to re 
the State Legislatures to act; “to alter” itself 4 
regulations which the State Legislatures ol 
make—not to order those legislative bodies to i 
their own regulations. Here, then, was a ceed . 
tional power in Congress, not to set a limit to 








discretion of the State Legislatures, byt — | of their ¢¢ 
away their power to act, by substituting jj a piatives, Wit 
action; not to command them to do, but to tak the exercis! 
away their eee and right to do, by doing j fections ha¢ 
what the Constitution requires should be q ne 
either by the Legislatures or by Congress, io a int engraf' 


ble the people to exercise this inherent right, pich their J 


Does the enactment now proposed execute jjmmestiCe: 80 
power on the part of Congress? Does it alter, ping the = 
regulations which the States have made? Ang aqamees 12 (helt 
so, does it alter those regulations in a way wh; ggjations W! 
will enable the people to exercise the right uniedamme’® (0 e™ 
the alterations? This is not pretended. Wher fim! examp 
then, must the blame fall? The regulations of jjamme ! Prope? “ 
States are such as to enable the people to exercise piding the é 
the right which they have reserved to themselypdmme’: ly 
under the Constitution. Congress interferes, yy d proper f 

tative: 


der its power “to alter” those regulations; ang a 


rests their action, without making others to supp) ted on @ 


their place; and thus practically declares to the peo. sent year, 
le of the respective States—You must compel yourgmme™™ 2 &V 
gislatures to alter their own long-established sy.umeecrmen ® 
tems to suit our iron bedstead rule, or you shame = 
forfeit your right to be represented at all in theme? 224 10 
Congress. y anak 
And yet we are told that this is no mandate tp re 
the States—no attempt to control the discretion, or Pt r 
action, of their Legislatures—but the simplest poe : al the 
sible law es.ablishing a uniform rule of representa. ae of 
tion throughout the country; and the language of MMMM ihe State 
the enactment is referred to, for proof that we do not Mlaed by th 
order the States, or their Legislatures, to do any act, MBh electio 
If he had not already twice referred to the words of MR the vote: 
this enactment, he would again repeat it here; bu Hus acco 
he entreated Senators to look at its words and its ce. or wi 
purport, and then to say what truth or substance acislature 


there could be in this reply to the objections he had 
presented. Why was the provision proposed? To 
force the election of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, throughout the Union, by single dis. 
tricts. This was the broad ground upon which the 
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measure was placed by its friends. Did they pre- Congres 
tend that this simple legislation could effect the ob- HB, discreti 
ject without the aid of the State Legislatures? No. MiB) regulati 
t was fully admitted by the friends of the measure Hib>r" of ho 
that further legislation must be had, either by the Th 
State Legislatures or by Congress, before a House * on 
of Representatives could be elected by the people of a . 
the respective States, according to this rule. Was ante 
it pretended that Congress could coerce the State mes” at 
Legislatures to pass the laws necessary to carry ‘his cathe ¢ 


rule into effect? No. That power was not con- 
tended for by the friends of this grasping proposi- 
tion. 


Where, then, must the blame fall, if no Con- 
gress shall be elected, or if the members of the 


ections, 
on of the 
ourse Wi 
on upon 


Way as 
House of Representatives shall be elected in diste- ~ 9 v 
gard of this new and unnecessary law? How is carry 
this question met by the advocates of this novel en- In rele 
actment? One answer given has been, that the laws ner” 
of Congress, passed under a constitutional power, ay that | 
are paramount to the laws of the States conflicting sionally 
with the congressional enactment; and that, as Cov- he w 
gress “may make or alter” any regulations touching Hi... 1, Q 
“the times, places, and manner” of holding thee HM. ;.°, 
elections, which the Legislatures of the States icht be 
shall have made, or shall make, it is competent fot vation 
Congress to enact that the elections of Represen!- vistal 
atives shall be holden by single districts in_all the ‘tale 
States. For the sake of the argument, admit th Hy; 
position: and what does it prove? That Congres Hi... y. 
can command the State Legislatures to make the #... 
single districts? No; but that Congress can itsell Bi. ‘¢ 
make them, and all other regulations necessary © Bi ior. 1 
enable the people to hold elections in them. reer | 
wer conferred upon Congress is “at any time, by hority 
aw, to make or alter”—-notto orderthe State Legis Hii out 
latures to do either. evislati 
Another answer given to this inquiry has been, Take 
that, as Congress has all power over the whole Baie 
subject, it may exercise what part of that power it ided it 
pleases, and its laws must be paramount, as faf & Bere, 
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o, while the power and duty will remain in 
‘ands of the State Legislatures to prescribe all 
regulations which Congress does not make. 
is position, to the extent of this statement of it, 
jisunctly denied. It is not contended that Con- 
<< js bound, if it act at all, to prescribe all the 
lations of “times, places, and manner” for 
nding these elections; but it is contended that, 
op whatever portion of either, or of all, Congress 
‘umes to act, it must so act that the people may be 
io make its regulations available for the exer- 
» of their constitutional right of electing Repre- 
iatives, Without the aid of the State Legislatures 
ihe exercise of their Jaw-making powers. His 
sections had convinced him that Congress, under 
wer “to alter” the regulations of the States, 
‘ont engraft its alterations upon the regulations 
bch their Legislatures had prescribed, or might 
grihe, so far as that could be done without fet- 
ring the discretion and action of those Legisla- 
es in their future legislation, in reference to the 
wylations Which the legislation of Congress should 
ve to them. 
forexample: Suppose Congress should consid- 
it proper to take within its control “the times” of 
siding the elections for Representatives in Con- 
es. He supposed it would be both constitutional 
pd proper for Congress to enfact that the Repre- 
ntatives in Congress from all the States should be 
ted on a given day in a given month in the 
sent year, and on the same day in the same 
oth in every second year thereafter; but if the 
pactment should stop here, he supposed it would 
a voidact. In order to carry it out into prac- 
e,andin case Congress should not desire to go 
by further in making or altering the rules for 
\ding these elections, the act should direct that the 
ople of the respective States authorized to vote 
ys members of Congress might assemble on that 
y, at the places fixed for holding elections for 
embers of Congress, according to the existing laws 
the State, or the laws which should thereafter be 
sed by the Legislature of the State for regulating 
pch elections; and that the elections should be hold- 
bh, the voles given, and the returns made, in all re- 
ects according to the laws of the State then in 
yee,or Which should thereafter be made by the 
gislature of the State, in relation to elections of 
rmbers of Congress. 
Such a law would enable the people of the States 
‘PH act without the intervention of their respective 
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is Mi vislatures, and yet would bring “the times” of 
he ding these elections within the exclusive control 
, Congress; while it would leave to the unrestrict- 
BMX discretion and action of the State Legislatures 
. i regulations in relation to the “places” and “man- 
fe r’ of holding them. 

: The same rule of action would apply, it Con- 
se - pply, 1 on 


of Mares Were disposed to assume the direction of the 
places” for holding these elections, and toleave to 


as : : 
a State Legislatures all regulations as to the 
is mes’and “manner.” So, also, Congress might 


.. ke the control of the “manner” of holding these 
i. Jap ctions, and leave to State legislation the regula- 
on ofthe “times” and “places;” and still the same 
curse would be open to Congress to engraft its ac- 
on upon the existing or future State Jaws, insuch 
Way asto make its regulations available to the 
cople, without the intervention of new State action 
carry out its requirements, 


. ln reference \o this complicated subject of “the 
_ BPanner” of holding these elections, he would not 
» fay ‘hat subdivisions of action might not be consti- 
. Bponally made by Congress. The great princi- 
» fe for which he was contending was, that what- 
» BR regulations Congress should attempt to make 
5 BBP bis matter, shou!d be so made that the people 
, PP sht beable to act under them, without the inter- 
. Ron and aid of laws to be passed by the State 
, ‘sialures. This principle he was bound to 
intain, because his examinations had produced 
; PPO his mind the most perfect conviction that 
, ele Was No case, within the limits of the Consti- 
#0, where Congress was authorized to dictate a 
m of legislation to the State Legislatures, or 
tere the Constitution had conferred a legislative 
; Be *er upon Congress, and had nct given it the au- 
mority 10 carry that power into full execution, 
‘hout the intervention of aid in the shape of State 
zislation, 
: Take, then, the case under discussion. It is the 
mire of Congress that all the States shall be di- 
: ded into Single congressional districts; and that the 
“presentatives in Congress shall be elected from 
%¢ districts, one from each, and not otherwise. 
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It is claimed that, under the constitutional power 
“to make oralter” the regulation as tothe “manner” 
ot holding congressional elections, Congress has 
the power to enforce this rule as to these elections. 
Without controverting this assumption, at this mo- 
ment, suppose Congress were to proceed, and, bya 
law of its own, organize these single districts in all 
the States; and then declare that the elections in 
them should be held atthe “times,” “places,” and in 
the “manner,” pointed out by the existing or fu- 
ture laws of each State for holding elections for 
members of Congress. This would be altering the 
regulations of the States upon a single point only 
of the very many embraced within the phrase, “the 
manner of holding these elections;” and yet, as it 
would enable the people to exercise their constitu- 
tional right, and elect their members of Congress, 
without the uncertain intervention of new State 
legislation, he was not prepared to say that such a 
law of Congress would be either unconstitutional 
or void. 

He had already shown that the right of the peo- 
ple to elect Representatives to the Congress was re- 
served in the second section ofthe first article of the 
Constitution; and that this fourth section of that ar- 
ticle had for its exclusive object the establishment 
of regulations, either by the State Legislatures, or 
by Congress, which would enable the people of the 
respective States to exercise the right. It had been 
also seen that the Legislatures of all the States had 
established regulations which had, hitherto, ren- 
dered that right available to the people; and that 
there was no pretence of an apprehension, in any 
quarter, now, that those Legislatures would not 
continue fully to discharge their obligations under 
this section of the Constitution, in case Congress 
did not interfere at all. It had further appeared 
that, under such circumstances, there was no obli- 
gation resting upon Congress to interfere in any 
way, and thatthe only power of interference given 
toit by the Constitution, if any was given, was, “at 
any time, by law, to alter” the regulations of the 
States. 

These positions being conceded—and certainly no 
one of them could be questioned—and the further 
declaration and assertion of the friends of this en- 
actment, that the provision itself was not, and that 
the power in Congress was not claimed, to com- 
mand the action ofthe State Legislatures, or to con- 
trol their legislative discretion, being taken as made, 
the validity of the denial, that this answer to his 
objections could be sustained, must also be conce- 
ded. These premises cannot fail to prove that the 
power of Congress fo alter the regulations of the 
States, however extensive its constitutional exist- 
ence may be, can only influence the power and 
duty of the State Legislatures to the extent of its 
exercise. To that extent, if constitutionally exer- 
cised, it supersedes State action, because the action 
of Congress is paramount; but it cannot operate to 


control the form of State action, when that action is* 


not thus superseded. 

This is the broad and clear and constitutional dis- 
tinction. The Legislatures shall “prescribe” these 
regulations. Congress may “alter” them—not may 


‘order them to be altered. A State has established 


the general-ticket system. Congress may alter that 
to the single district see but a law ot Congress, 
simply declaring thatthe system ofa given State shall 
be so altered, does not make the alteration, and does 
not, therefore, exert the power given to Congress 
“to alter” the regulation of the State. 


Is, then, such an act a violation, on the part of 
Congress, of its constitutional power? He had not 
been inclined to say it was, because, being one step 
towards the exercise of what would certainly be 
claimed to be an expressly granted power, he pre- 
ferred rather to characterize it as a void act, if not 
so followed up by further congressional action as 
to make the alteration directed, and thus enable the 
people to exercise the right to be regulated, without 
further action on the part of the State Legislatures; 
which bodies, it was admitted, Congress could not 
direct or control. ' 

These conclusions appeared, to his mind, so plain 
and so clear, that he could scarcely expect the 
enactment would be persisted in, unless the Senate 
should conclude to go further, and prescribe the dis- 
tricts in the several States. It could not be that the 
friends of this bill would, under the power to regu- 
late the exercise of this important right of the peo- 
ple, claim the power to defeat and destroy the very 
right itself, unless the various State Legislatures 
should choose to conform their legislative action 
to our wishes, and thus make themselves our hum- 


ble instruments in enabling the people of their seve- 
ral States to carry out our wishes as to these con- 
gressional elections. Such a defence of this enact- 
ment would be to repudiate the claim of a constitu- 
tional power to control the discretion and action of 
these grave and responsible bodies, merely to seek 
to bring their constitutional independence of us into 
voluntary subjection, either through their partiali- 
ties towards this Congress, or through their just 
regard for the preservation, to the people they rep- 
resent, of this important right of electing persons to 
represent them in the Congress of the United 
States. In either of these latter senses, the action 
was unworthy of Congress, and the subinission 
would be unworthy of the independent Legislature 
of the people ofa free State. 

He would leave this part of the argument, there- 
fore, with the repetition of his most solemn convic- 
tion that there was not a single case, under the 
Constitution of the United States, where Congress 
was authorized to impose upon a State Legislature 
either constitutional or mora! obligations to legislate 
in a particular form; andthat this enactment, if car- 
ried into a law in the shape in which it came here 
from the House, if not positively unconstitutional, 
would be entirely vuid; while the constitutionat 
duty would remain upon the State Legislatures to 
prescribe regulations for holding these elections as 
fully as if this provision had never had existence. 

His argument hitherto had assumed that the 
question whether the Representatives in Congress 
from the several States should be elected by single 
districts, by districts atall, or by general ticket, was 
involved in the subject of regulations as to the 
“manner of holding” these elections. ‘This he did 
not admit; nor did he intend, with entire positive. 
ness, to deny the position; though he thought the 
language of the Constitution at least admitted of & 
reasonable doubt upon this point. Senators might 
hink the suggestions he was about to offer hyper- 
critical; but, as they would be very brief, he could 
not, from that apprehension, be deterred from of- 
feringihem. The language of the Constitution is: 

**The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
aters and Representatives shall be presci:bed in each SBiate by 
the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by 
law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the plates o 
shoosing Senators.” 

This is the language. Now what, he would re- 
spectfully ask, was the plain import of the terms 
“manner of holding elections?” Did they, fairly 
construed, relate to the question within what por- 
tion of the territory of a State—whether a part or 
the whole of it—‘‘a Representative” should be 
elected? or to the question whether a voter of a 
State should vote for one single Representative to 
the Congress, or for all the Representatives to 
which his State might be entitled? Or did they re- 
late to the “manner of holding the elections,” 
whether held by districts or by general ticket?—to 
the manner of holding each poll, the manner of 
voting, the manner of receiving, keeping, count- 
ing, and returning the votes, and the distric/s of ter- 
ritory within which the freemen should meet and 
vote at the same poll? He was compelled to say that 
itseemed clear to him that the latter, and not the 
former, was the plain and fair import of these 
terms. 


Take the authority of common parlance. “How 
do you hold your elections?’ The answer would 
be, by every voting citizen of the country, by 
townships, hundreds, parishes, precincts; by ballot 
or viva voce vote; by an election of one day, or two 
days, or three days; under the superintendence of 
judges, inspectors, moderators, chosen by the peo- 
ple for the purpose, or of the sheriff or justices of 
the peace of thecounty. ‘How do you elect mem- 
bers of Congress?’ By districts, or by general 
ticket. ‘These would be the answers to these sepa- 
rate questions, in substance, if put to every man in 
every State, who has been accustomed to give his 
vote for these Representatives. And upon such a 
subject, after more than fifty years of practice and 
experience under the Constitution, should not such 
authority be most highly respected?) With him, it 
could not fail to be. 

He was compelled, in candor, to say that the 
expositions of the Constitution to which he had re- 
ferred, from the proceedings of the conventions of 
the States held to ratify the instrument, and others 
which had been cited from the debates, and from 
other sources cotemporaneous with the instrument 
itself, did not, as literally interpreted, seem to sus- 
tain him in this position; but i those various ex- 
positions should be read under the influence of the 
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idea which he had before suggested, and which [| under it that they can offer to the people a perpetual have those four States been found acting iy, of tho 
seemed to him to have been prominent with those guaranty against a change of this democratic rule, in the political contests of the country—anq " ref are, 5° 
who sugested the various amendments to this |] and avainst ree fluctuation of this new exer- when their divided delegations in the Hotes | fiuo a> 


fourth section of the firstarticle—namely, the great {] tionof Federal power? It should be borne constantly consequence of their own district systems of Pps of the 


fear that unwarrantable power might, at some pe- in mind that this power, once assumed by Congress, tion, voluntarily adopted, did not give them 4, ics. Th 
riod, be claimed by Congress, under the language || and carried out by the voluntary acquiescence and litical strength there equal to that of foy © Pgs ane 
of the section as it was adopted—these various || aid of the State Legislatures, remains at the pleasure small States? Of this, neither those Sia * a grenl 
amendments and suggestions would rather appear |} of every future Congress through all after time; and their people have ever complained; but chet 7 per, OF © 
to be indications of what their authors thought the who, that had noticed the party struggles here, the duce the practice of controlling the majoritie He had 
section should have been, than of what they thought desperate efforts of a party in power in the country that House by the direct action of majorities we how fa 
was the plain and fair constraction of its language to retain that power, the calculations of chances Congress, and through the direct legislation pirty-four 
as it was, that an approaching election of President may fall Congress, and how long will it be before their », ight coun 
If donbts of the justness of their apprehensions into the hands of the House of Representatives, ple will compel their’ Representatives there to “> county 
might have been properly entertained at all former and the anxiety of aspirants to be able to command their power for their Own self-protection? Tae biished 
periods of our history, this day and this action |] the vote of a majority of States in that House, ean provision is pressed upon the ground that it is yo surprised : 
shows that they can no longer be entertained. And |] hope that the exertion of this tremendous power necessary to divide and weaken the power ft pose tbat 
we are not now called upon to decide what the fra- will not be made to change and fluctuate with the large States in that House. Why necessary? Har eee 


mers of the Constitution, and the venerable sages || changing power, and interests, and prospects of par- they ever attempted to abuse their strength the 


who were the agents for the States in its adoption, |] ties here?’ It must and will be so. The natare of That is not pretended. Why, then, attempt to { ae 
feared it might be erroneously claimed to mean by our institutions will force this result. It is a mat- ter them thus invidiously? To conciliate their ive, fixes 
some future Congress, but what is the plain and un- |] ter of course that the minority censure the meas- resentatives and their people? Or isit tocrushtotimmeot® 
equivocal extent of the power conferred upon us, ures and policy of the majority as unequal, unjust, by this new exercise of Federal power? jation equ 
by a fair construction of the language used. We |} and oppressive; and hence with every change of Gentlemen say they wish to protect minorit ns 
now propose to disregard the fears and the cautions parties must come a very general change of meas- They would pardon him for suggesting that j presente 

of those venerable sages, and to march up to the ures and policy. And will that legislation upon this could be no very flattering proof of their con ee 


extremest exertion of power we can claim, under a vital point, which has been adopted to sustain a dence in their own strength with the people, beig 
grant of power to “make or alter” the regulations sinking cause and a sinking party, and has for that in power, when they, find themselves driven ups 
of the States as to the “manner of holding elec- reason been made odious with the people, be re- minorities in the States to maintain and defey 
tions” for Representatives in Congress. Let us |] tained by the opponents of that party, when they theim in the possession. But how should minoritie 
examine welland carefully, then, the charter under shall make a victorious entrance upon the affairs seek protection from majorities, under our insity 
which we act—see to what regulations as to the ofadministration? It would be absurd to believe it. ions? By seeking, in the momentary possession g 
“manner of holding elections” it can be properly ap- {| Instead of an established and uniform system, we power, to bind down those majorities, and preva 
plied; and especiatly consider what it is to “make,” || must have eternal fluctuations; an election of one them from the exercise of their constitutigg 
and what it is to “alter” these regulations, before Congress by single districts, of the next by a gene- rights? Set aside the question of right; and wou) 


or anoth 
of the Sti 
now, a SI 
four men 
vided int 
elect, a 

jis ward: 
bate mo! 


We atlempt to throw a complex and unpalatable duty ral-ticket system throughout, and of a third by some this be the expedient mode for the weaker to ere Here 
upon the independent Legislatures of twenty-six other form of division and combination, which power against the stronger, when it is perfeg ractica 
sovereign States, which may boldly question our may be supposed more likely than either to strength- certain that the day of bondage could not be exam bis OWD 
power to command, and deeply doubt the wisdom of en a party in power, or weaken its opponents. “In- tended beyond a single election, and not at all cer four in 
our advice. stead of having the convenience and the wishes of tain that the bonds attempted to be applied wim lertitor) 
The expediency of this enactment remains to be || the people, and their established election systems, ever be submitted to for a moment? two hou 
etesibered. Gentlemen say the “district system” |} consulted, we shall have the ambitions, and preju- Such were the views of the expediency of iigqum 4 >e* 
is democratic, and is popular, and, therefore, the dices, and passions ot parties, here made the guides measure which had presented themselves to hig upon U 
action is expedient. He was not disposed to dis- to this most delicate and diflicult legislation. mind; and, in the face of them, to lay out of vie oot 
“ 


pute these premises, but he could not see the neces- He made these remarks ip reference to no particu- all other objections, he entreated Senators to look : 
sary connexion between them and the conclusion lar party, nor with the fatention to give offence any- steadily al calmly at the conflict which this legis C*"S 
which was forced to follow. Suppose the Autocrat where; buat simply to illustrate what he believed in lation might produce between the various powers charge 
of the Russias should say the district system of his heart must be, and would be, the practical con- of the Federal and State Governments. Pass over perpett 
electing members of Congress in the United States sequences of this new exercise of power by Con- every question of strict power, and was it expedi- cant) 
isdemocratic and popular, and, therefore, the Legis- || gress. Was he not authorized to draw these infer- ent to lay the possible foundation for these con- ome 
jatures of the several States ofthe Union shall adopt it, ences from the circumstances under which this en- flicts, when not a breath of complaint had comeup ey 
Would gentlemen contend that the decree of the Em- actment had been presented to Congress? Who from the people to call for this action? Mach more, ender’ 
peror was expedienton his part? orthat his mandate |} had called for it? hat portion of the citizens of was it expedient, by an assumed and questionable geen 
was binding upon the States, either morally or other- the country, of our voting population, had petition- power, now for the first time atiempted to be put sae 
wise? Do they forget that the people of the re- ed for such a law? What State of the Union had in exercise, to invite jealousies and heart-burnings Sama 
spective States are democratic, and that their legis- asked that Congress would relieve its Legislature between the States themselves, growing out of their mame 
lative bodies are composed of their servants—of || from the further exercise of its sound discretion in relative powers and rights, under the Constitution “a 
representatives—whose highest duty and truest yrescribing regulations for the election of its mem- of the United States, upon the subject of their rep oe fe 
pleasure is to do their will ?—that those intelli- Leones Congress? Whence have come complaints resentation in the National Legislature? Passover iM , 
gent and patriotic constituencies do not ask either against the present election systems of the States, or all these difficulties; and was it expedient for the oe : 
their servants in their Legislatures, or their ser- against the course of their respective Legislatures, present Congress to place in the hands of the re : "Si 
vants here, to tell them what is democratic ; but in prescribing such rules as to these elections as spective State Legislatures, thus causelessly and . , 
to enable them, by the proper laws, to enjoy their have secured to the people of the States the fair and needlessly excited, the power to cause another x 
own constitutional rights in their own chosen way ? fall enjoyment and exercise of their great constitu- House of Representatives to be elected ina partic. id 
When they shall desire a change in their systems || tional right of just and equal representation? Has ular form, to be prescribed by Congress, or, by Nc 
of law, either through the action of Congress or |} one single solitary man in the whole country peti- their simple omission to act, to defeat any election did 
of their local Legislatur#s—whether to enable them tioned, or one voice been raised in complaint, out of of that body at the ordinary times, and in the orti- and 
to exercise these rights ina more or less demo- the halls of Congress?’ He had neither heard of nary manner, to which the people have been a latur 
cratic manner—they neither want the intelligence, any such petition, nor had the sound of any such customed for more than half a century? He mus hold 
nor the spirit, nor the means, to make their will voice reached his ear from without these walls. hope that gentlemen would not pres themselves eral 
ae aren ae . be a that ic done, it This action, then, originates here, and not withthe || '0 force upon Congress, upon the Legislatures . = 
will be amy or us to display our wit te people. It has its origin in the objects and views the States, and upon the country, this imporiall, ut 
in prompt and cheerful obedience to that will. He of a political party here, for every step of action and, he might almost say, organic action, too lightly, the | 
= ae feel on aa na ge upon him to upon it shows that it is a party measure. It is the and with too little reflection upon the consequences = 
slarity of thic nrogifien racy OF Pep |) measure of a party holding the power in Congress, which may be involved. _ 
oe ee and struggling to retain it. If adopted, it will be, as the There wasanother aspect in which he must vieW 0 
Did gentlemen expect to gain temporary political measure of that party, expected to contribute to that the expediency of this measure, and he would close = 
advantage from this action? They should, then, || end. And dogentlemensuppose that permanent, or the remarks he intended at present to submit. Be pe 
make sure to carry ft out, and not trust their very stable, or popular legislation, in reference to an in- referred to its convenience, compared with the & ae 
doubtful fortunes of this ephemeral description to herent mad vital popular right, is to be thus origi- tablished election systems of the States; and asé ms 
the action of these numerous legislative assemblies. |] nated, and forced upon the people of the States, and minute knowledge of facts and localities was ™ : 
A regard to the popular will, and to established the Legislatures of the States?) Will they flatter quired to present this view in an intelligible shape - 
systems of election, might be, with many of them, themselves thatthe present dominant party here are and as they might demand a different presentatiol i - 
paramount to the permanent ascendency of the |] thus toact, and that no future party, whenin power, for every State in the Union, he would take his hie 
party now in power in this country; whilst consii- wil! follow their example? own State for his illustration. : re 
tutional scruples against a voluntary subjection of Let them see the inducement they may hold out The whole election system of the State of Nev ~ 
their legislative independence and discretion toa to some such party to retain the power of the House York, as at present existing under the const Ph 
mandate of Congress, might prevail with others; of Representatives. The ratio of representation tution of the State, was arranged in reference to the 
and the anticipated political gains might turn out already fixed by the vote of the Senate will give tothe division of the State into counties: and of these, thet? th 
to be real political losses. next Housetwo hundred and seventeen members. A were now fifty-eight. The ratio of represeptatict ; 
Again: the exertion of the same power in Con- || majority of that body will be one hundred and nine, fixed by the Senate, in this bill, would give New _ 
gress, which conld direct the single-district system and the four Statesof New York, Pennsylvania, York thirty-four members of the House of Repre- 
to-day, might change it to the general-ticket ea Ohio, and Virginia wil! be entitled to elect ninety- sentatives; and, under the provision which he was . 
to morrow. as the present dominant political four. Add but fifteen members to the entire repre- now considering, would require the State to be di: i 
party here should realize material benefit from this sentation from these four Siates and you will have vided into thirty-four congressional districts: & a 
enactwent are they so sure of permanent power |} an entire majority of that House. How frequently }} of which should be entitled to elect one, and ont 
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of those thirty-four members, These districts, 
fore, should be made as nearly equal in popu- 
jun as might consist with the reasonabie divis- 
ios of the territory of the State into election dis- 
pics, The elections in the State were held by 
ywos apd wards, and the counties were composed 
fa great variety of numbers of the one or the 
sher, or both. : 
He had looked rapidly over the late census, to 
how far it would be possible to constitute these 
pirty-four congressional districts from the fifty- 
ight counties of the State, without breaking down 
he county divisions, and thus deranging its present 
xjablished election system. The result had even 
yprised him, and he had been prepared to sup- 
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ae wse that the derangement and inconvenience would 
; a every great. He would give it to the Senate ina 
. thend brief analysis. . ; 

to fe he ratio of population for a single Representa- 


ive, fixed upon by the Senate, was 70,680. Two 
counties only in the whole State contained a popu- 
lation equal to, or exceeding, this ratio. The city 
od county of New York was one of these, which 
presented a population of 312,710. This would en- 
title that county to four Representatives, and leave 
itafraction of 29,990—al most half equal to the ratio 
for another member. Under the established system 
of the State, this county would be constituted, as 
now, a single congressional district, entitled to elect 
fourmembers. But, under this law, it must be di- 
vided into four separate districts, each entitled to 
elect, a single member; and then, perhaps, one of 
iis wards sei off to some adjoining county, to distri- 
bate more equally this large fraction. 
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a Here wes one of his strongest objections to the 
fect} practical application of this single district system to 
be em nis own Siate. It was to require the formation of 
il! cera four independent congressional districts within a 
d wile territory over Which a man could travel, on toot, in 


two hours. ‘The public sense of the whole country 
had been deeply shocked by the charges of frauds 
upon the ballot-boxes, alleged to have been perpe- 
trated, within the last four or five years, in various 
States, and most usually in the large cities and 
towns of those States. So fixed had become the 
charges, and so specific the various sysiems for the 
perpetration of these frauds, that certain technical 
terms, defining their various classifications, had be- 
come established as a part of the language of these 
cases, and were as clearly defined and universally 
understood throughout the country, as any terms of 
general use in the common concerns of life. 
Among these, “ colonization” and “ pipe-laying” 
were the most significant. So far as he was in- 
formed, the practice of colonizing had is origin, as 
connected with the elec ions of the people in our 
country, in the city of New York, growing out of 
the fact that the members of the common council of 
the city were elected by wards; but inasmuch as 
the ci'y had never been districted for any purpose 
of State and congressional elections, the system did 
ther not have, and could not have, application to any 


of thi 
to hi 
| view 


rtie- other than the city elections for charter officers. 

by Not so, according to his information and belief, 
tion did the system of pipe laying originate. The city 
rdi- and county of Philadelpbia has been, by the Legis- 
ace lature of Pennsylvania, divided for the purpose of 


holding the congressional elections; and three sev- 


ves eral congressional districts have been organized 
3 of within the city and county. Here, and connected 
ant, with the election of Representatives in Congress, 
tly, the pipe-laying system of frauds was invented and 
ces putin successful practice; and from this point it 
was disseminated over the couniry, and especially 
ew tothe other large towns. He must not be under- 
ose siood as making this statement to cast a reproach 
He upon the city and county of Philadelphia, upon the 
e proud State of which that city was so justlythe pride 
S 3 and ornament, or upoa the citizens of erther, as a 
re body. The fact was stated, because he supposed it 
pe; fo be historically trae; and time had abundantly 
100 shown that there were no! wanting men in the 
his large and densely populated towns of other Sta‘es, 
is own included, as willing to practise these base 
ew frauds against the freedom of elections, as were the 
tie Mveniors of the system in the city and county of 
be Philadelphia. : 
re He had referred to this fact, farther to show that 
on the system of districting a closely-built city, forthe 
w purpose of State and congressional elections, as ibe 


re city and county of Philadelphia was districted, had 
a presented the inducements which had brought into 
li practice this new and refined system of cheating 
ch the ope through the instrumentality of their 

Own ballot-boxes, And could it even be hoped, 
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while tne Street of a compact city should be made 
the boundary ov. Ween congressional districts. that 
“eolonization” and ‘p,,e-laying” would be effectu- 
ally ptevented? He di! no believe it was in the 
power of human laws to do it, whe.t the temptations 
were so direct and powerful, the prac.ce of the 
frauds so easy, and the chuneces of detecusp so 
slight. 

Was it expedient, then, for Congress to attempt 
to force upon the States a mode of districting these 
large cities for our congressional elections, which 
would be most eminently calculated to perpetuate 
these and other frauds against the ballot-box, which 
could not fail to multiply the temptations to commit 
them, and which must as necessarily increase the 
difficulties of detection and punishment? Every in- 
crease of the subdivisions must have these tenden- 
cies; and while, under the ratio fixed by the Senate, 
the city of New York would constitute bat four 
subdivisions, if the ratio fixed by the House should 
be finally adopted, (which seemed to him most like- 
ly,) that city must constitute six independent con- 
gressional districis. | That the elections in districts 
so constituted would cease to be any evidence of 
the will and choice of the legal voters of each, 
should be an evil of sufficient magnitude to dis- 
suade the Senate from this action; but it was by 
no means the only, or even the most serious, evil 
to be apprehended from the prevalence of these 
frauds. The entire prostratiun of public morals 
to which they invariably and rapidly lead, the 
perjuries and crimes they engender, are much 
more fatal to the welfare of a free people, and to 
the perpetuity of free institutions, hes the mere 
loss of a popular election. 

Was it, then—he was compelled to repeat the in- 
quiry—was it expedient for Congress, at this time, 
when the public alarm was broad and deep in rela- 
tion to these trauds— when numerous portions of the 
people, if not the whole people of the nation, were 
smarting under the conviction of injury, injustice, 
and misrepresentation, as the fruit of them—to put 
forth its strong arm to force into being a system 
which must foster and perpetuate them? He could 
not think so; but he would proceed further in his 
examination as to the expediency of this measure, 
in its local bearing upon his own State. 

A single county, other than the city and county 
of New York, would have population sufficient, 
under the ratio established by the Senate, to consti- 
inte a congressional district. He referred to the 
county of Oneida, whose population would entitle it 
to one Representative, and leave it a fraction of 
14,630. These two counties aside, there would re- 
main fifty-six counties in the State to be divided 
intotwe ty-nine congressijvnal districts; and of those 
counties he would give a very brief analysis, as 
follows: 

Of those which have a population between 70,000 
and 65,000, there are two, These would sonearly 
approximate the ratio, as to be made reasonably to 
constitute single districts. 

Ofthose which have a population between 65,000 
and 60,000, there are four. Admit, for the sake 
of this action, that these counties too make a suffi- 
ciently near approximation to the ratio, as they can- 
not vary from it more than about 10,000; and there 
will be eight counties of the State disposed of. 

Fifty will remain, standing ina classification of 
five thousands, as follows: 


Between a population of 69,000 and 55,000 two counties 
“ % 65.00  BY.OO0 three ™ 


” s 500) © 45,000 six “i 
S 45,000 “ 40,000 nine 

. fs 10,000 © 35.000 five +“ 

= - 35.0 “ 30,000 five “ 


Here were thirty more of the counties ofthe State 
presented, the last ten of which might, by being 
coupled, coustitute districts under the ratio of the 
Senate, without making a wider departure from that 
ratio than had been assumed to be permissible for 
the eight counties first noticed, were it not that each 
district must be constituted of contiguous territery— 
a qualification which may in many, and mast of 
course in some cases, render the arrangement of 
coupling these counties an impossibility. Still 
there would be twenty counties in this group, from 
which single congressional districts could not be 
constituted, wiihout a division of the counties, or 
an entire disregard to ihe proper and constitutional 
relation between population and represeniation. 

Twenty counties yet remained, of various popu- 
lations, s!1 under 30,000, and averaging 18,795 
souls. How far these might be grouped so as to 
form single districis, with a reasonable approxima- 
tion to the supposed ratio, he had not attempted to 
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ascertain; but the facts that these twenty counties 
were scatiered in the different sections of the State, 
and that each district must be of contiguous terri- 
tory, would show that, by themselves, they could 
not be so grouped, to any consider:.ble exient,~as, at 
their average population, it would require nearly 
four of the couniies to furm a single di-trict 

He had made this minute examination of the 
vractical cflect of the bill upon his State, because 
he: Whole election system was by counties; and to 
divide }hem for the formation of congressional dis- 

; ; 

tricts, wou..! be to break up tha! estublished system, 
and to introduce political classifications and asso- 
ciations With which her people were not accus- 
tomed. Sostrong had been the attachment of that 
State to elections by counties, that the constitution 
of the State prohibited the Legisiaiure from divi- 
ding them for any purposes of the State elections; 
and since the adoption of that constitution, in the 
year 1822, no county in the State had been divided 
in the formation of congressional districts. 


Of the practical effects of this measure upon the 
election systems of other States, and uyom the cus- 
toms, conveniences, feelings, and interests of their 
emt ges he had not the information which enabled 

im to speak. An example, drawn from the State 
which it was his duty to represent here, and which 
might be more or less applicable to other Siates, 
was his exclusive object in making these refer- 
ences; and, that done, he would dismiss the topic. 

And with that topic he would dismiss the argu- 
ment—for the present, at least; merely again inquir- 
ing whether it was expedient for Congress to press 
this action, wholly without solicitation—wholly 
without complaint against the established systems 
of the States for holding these elections—in the face 
of the fact that some of those systems must be en- 
tirely broken up to carry this out—and without any 
certainty that the Legislatures of the States will 
lend their aid to carry out this mandate of Con- 
gress? Was there any suilicient inducement, hay- 
ing its foundation in principle, in expediency, o: 
in patriotism, for Congress to provoke the collision 
between the Governments of the States and this 
common Government of the whole, which this sim- 
ple and brief enactment might provoke? He could 
see no such inducement. 


Hitherto he had considered simply the provision 
sent here from the House ‘The committee of the 
Senate had recommended such a modification of 
that provision as to allow the States to hold these 
elections by general ticket or by single disiricts. 
For that modification he should certainly vote; for 
no member of the Senate could be more reluctant 
than he was to bring on a collision between the 
State and National Governments; and every feature 
of the proposed unwise action, which gave to his 
State an additional alternative in the latitude of 
choice, would certainly receive his support—not be- 
cause any such modification could make the action, 
in any form, acceptable to him; but because it 
might render it, if forced upon them, less objection- 
able to his constituents, and to the Legislature of 
his State. His vote must be given against this sec- 
tion of the bill, in any form which his imagination 
had suggested to him; but, if it must become a part 
of a law of Congress, he would, so far as might be 
in his power, give it the least injurious form 

{ After the debate upon this second section of the 
hill had been continued for some time, the qnestion 
was taken upon the amendment reported by the 
cominittee of the Senate, allowing the S:ates the 
option to elect their Representatives by general 
tickei; and the amendment was lost. Mr. Wricar 
then offered an amendment, proposing so to modify 
the section sent up from the House, as to declare 
that the States should be divided into single dis- 
triets, so far a$ that could be done under ther estab- 
lished election systems; but that the Legislature of 
no State should consider itself called upon to divide 
counties, or other established election districts, for 
the purpose of forming single election districts an- 
der the “ch 

Upon offering this amendment, Mr, W. made 
some remarks, the substance o* most of which 
was a repetition of te views and arguments before 
given—that he felt constrained to make this one 
more effort to give the bil such a form as would 
enable the Legislature of his State, and the Legis- 
latures of other States similarly situated, so far to 
conform to it as to avoid the probability of a. con- 
flict between the States and this Government. This 
obligation had become more imperative, since the 
declaration had been distinctly made, as it had bee » 
upon a former day by the henorable Senator fron 
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Mississippi, [Mr. Henperson,] that it was intended 
that the Loxtnatures of the States should obey this 
law strictly, or that the people of the States should 
forfeit their right to be represented in the other 
branch of Congress; and that Representatives elect- 
ed by the people of any State, although in confor- 
mity with the only regulations prescribed by the 

gislature of the State, if those regulations did 

“nyt conform to this law, were not to be permitted to 
take their seats as members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It was manly in the honorable Senator to make 
this declaration, if such was in tact the intentioa of 
the friends of the provision, and ifsoit was in- 
tended to be carried out; because it was meeting the 
question fairly and frankly. But he must express his 
profound regret at learning that the intentions of 
the majorily here had this extreme Jimit. He had, 
upon a former occasion, shown that the right ofthe 
peopie of the respective States to elect Representa- 
tives was a posilive constitutional right, reserved 
to them in the second section of the first article of 
that instrument, and not held under this fourth sec- 
tion, or by virtue of any law of Congress; that the 
object of the fourth section was to confer upon the 
Legislatures of the States and upon Congress the 
pew and to make it the duty of those legislative 

lies to prescribe regulations for the exercise of 
this right oy the people of the respective States; and 
that the power to regulate the exercise of the right 
could not be a power to destroy or defeat the right 
itself, 

Still such may, and, if the friends of the enact- 
ment can carry out their intentions as declared by 
the honorable Senator, in many cases, most prob- 
ably will, be the effect of this legislation. It is ad- 
mitted on ali sides that the people cannot act under 
this law, unless the Legislatures of the respective 
States will pass State laws to carry out the princi- 
ple here adopied. It is also admitted that Congress 
cannot coerce the State Legislatures to this action. 
The people certainly cannot compel Legisla- 
tures already elected to obey this mandate of Con- 
gress,even if they should desire todo it—which in 
many States may not be the fact; and the opportu- 
nity to make an election at all may have passed 
away before Legislatures, newly elected, can be 
convened to organize these districts. Still we are 
told, ifthe people of a State proceed to elect accord- 
ing to the laws in force, and the only laws they 
have, or can obtain, to regulate their elections, their 
chosen Representatives are to be turned out of the 
Howse, and thrown back upon them, and their 
election to be treated as a nullity. 


This appeared to him to be high ground for the 
Representatives of the people to assume towards the 
people themselves—for the servants to take with 
their masters. And he must entreat gentlemen to 
examine well their case, and the consequences 
which may follow their action, before they rush 
upon a conflict which may be more serious and 
more difficult than they seem to have anticipated. 
He must not be misunderstood. He did not say 
that the Legislature of a single State would disre- 
gard this law, or fail to make the single districts, as 
required. Much less did he, or could he, say that 
the Legislature of his own State would disregard it. 
He did not know, nor did he wish to know, what 
that Legislature would do, when it should come 
together, in August next, to make regulations under 
which the people of the State might elect the Rep- 
resentatives to which they should be constitutionally 
entiled. It was enough that he did know that body 
would do what its members should conscientiously 
believe to be their duty to the State, to the Union, 
and to the Constitutions of both; that they would 
make regulations not to defeat or impair the right 
of the people to be represented, but to preserve and 
protect that right—regulations under which the peo- 
ple of the State could act, and would act, and would 
elect Representatives to the next Congress; and fur- 
ther to know that, in making the regulations they 
should make, they would avoid all conflict with the 
authorities, or the acts of this Government, so far 
as that can be done with the preservation of princi- 
ple and honor. 

Suppose, however, that that Legislature, or the 
Legislature of any other State, shall be of the opin- 
ion (as he was most conscientiously) that this law 
of ours has no binding force upon its action, either 
moral or constitutional; and that the true interests 
of the State in its charge require regulations differ- 
ent from single districts. hat shall the Legisla- 
ture thus situated do? Its members cannot, inst 
their own sense of right, when they feel no Ohliga- 
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tion compelling them, do what they would not 
choose to do. Shall they decline to act at all? Then 
the people cannot elect their Representatives; this 
great constitutional right is lost, and the loss will lie 
at the door of the Legislature; for it will not do for 
the members to say they could not prescribe the 
regulations which the Constitution has made it their 
imperative duty to prescribe, because Congress has 
passed this law, when they deny that the law of 
Congress has any binding power over their action. 
They must, then, act. Their oaths to support the 
Constitution will compel them to act. If they be- 
lieve this law binds their consciences and their acts, 
they will obey it, and make their legislation con- 
form to it. If they do not so believe, they will act 
according to the dictates of their consciences, and 
make such regulations as they believe their high 
and responsible duties require they should make. 
In either case, they will act; and the people will, as 
they must, (if they do not intend voluntarily to for- 
feit this vital right,) act in conformity to the regu- 
lations which their respective Legislatures shall 
prescribe, 


And who shall say that this action of these Legis- 
tures, and these elections of the people of the sov- 
ereign States, are null and void? a this body to 
panes that high judgment? What says the 

onstitution on this grave matter? 

“ Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualificadions of its own members ; and a majority of each shall 
constitute a quorum to do business.” 

The House itself, then—the very persons elected 
by the people—are to be the judges whether or not 
their elections, made in conformity to the Constitu- 
tion, and to the only laws in existence under which 
elections could have been held, are void elections. 
Cannot gentlemen suppose it possible that this very 
“quorum,” which has the authority to do business, 
may be composed of Representatives not elected in 
obedience to this inoperative law of ours?’ And, in 
such a case, do they believe those Representa- 
tives would vote themselves out of the House, and 
thereby break up the Congress and the Govern- 
ment? Do they think a contrary course, on the 
part of Representatives so elected, would be usurp- 
ation? Suppose, then, they should choose to be 
very modest, and stay out of the hall, while the 
persons elected in conformity to this law should at- 
tempt to occupy it: would the case be improved ? 
A minority, however elected, could not “constitute 
a quorum,” and could not, therefore, form a House 
or “do business.” Should he be answered that this 
minority had power to compel the attendance of ab- 
sent members? This was so; but could they com- 
pel the attendance of those whom they were ready 
to insist were not members? Could they force men 
into the House, to help in forming a quorum, for the 
mere pleasure of voting them out by that quorum ? 
And even suppose that would be a legitimate exer- 
cise of power; what would be gained, when the pu- 
rifying process, under this law of ours, should be 
completed? Still there would be no “ quorum,” 
and, of course, no House. 


Again: how is it to be ascertained whether or 
not the Representatives of a State have been elected 
in conformity with thisrule of ours?’ Congress di- 
rects no form of evidence which is to constitute a 
prima facie title to a seat in the House. The laws 
of the several States, therefore, are to be followed 
upon that point. What they now were in other 
States, he could not say; but with the law of his 
own State, regulating these returns, he was ac- 
quainted. The final canvass of the votes for mem- 
bers of Congress in that State is made by certain 
State officers, designated in the State law; and their 
certificate of the results, officially signed, and cer- 
tified by the Secretary of State, (whois one of them,) 
under the great seal of the State, is the prima facie 
evidence upon which the whole delegation from 
that State, for a long time have, and now do, hold 
their seats in the present and former Congresses. 
That piece of testimony is entire, and embraces the 
whole delegation; and the credential habitually 
furnished to each member is-but a copy of that 
general certificate thus authenticated. The copy 
which controls the list for the House is transmitted 
to the Clerk of that House, and from it that officer 
makes up his roll of members of a new Congress. 
The certificate does not give the state of the poll, 
or the manner of election; but the mere fact that 
A B, by the greatest number of votes, has been duly 
elected a member of Congress for the dis- 
trict; and so on to the end of the whole list of dele- 
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Senate, 
pees this prima facie evidence of an el 

as not the prima facie right to his seat, ang». 
quently, to a vote to determine who are the = 
larly and properly and constitutionally eles. 
members of the House? Shall it be said thas 

ima facie evidence must show that the oe 

as been made in conformity to this. our teers 
that it shall not be accepted as prima facie evider. 
at all? We do not say so in our law; and fe, 
to say itif we do not? Certainly not the m 
under the appellation of clerk, makes out the i 
because he is not, in fact, a public officer a 7 
either of the House or of any department of thi 
Government. Who, then, is to determine the 
point?’ The “quorum” of the House. How js 
“quorum” to be formed? By men having the }p, 
prima facie evidence that they are members of} 
In the absence of any law of Congress to define 
evidence, how is it to be ascertained? By the la 
of the respective States. And this brings the ary, 
ment back again to the point from which it star. 
and cannot fail to show gentlemen the im ad 
of their law, in case a number of States, heldin 
the right to elect a majority of the House, sha) 
choose to disregard it. 7 

Would not these considerations satisfy the Sen. 
ate that this legislation was unwise and inexpediey 
if it was not unconstitutional? And would not ths 
majority be persuaded at least to permit such moj). 
fications of the enactment as to be likely to secur, 
the acquiescence of the Legislatures of the Sta, 
to its provisions? He hoped they would. 


He could not consent to be understood as m, 
king these remarks, or moving this amendmen, 
under the apprehension that his State would fj 
to be fully and promptly represented in the ney 
and every other Congress. He had not been ab) 
to work up any such fear in his mind. Whe 
her people shall have elected the number of Re 
resentatives to which she is constitutionally enti. 
tled, in conformity to the only laws and regula. 
tions in existence, under which that people cay 
hold such an election; and when her Represeni. 
tives, so elected, shall present themselves, with al) 
the prima facie evidence of right required by any 
law, and claim their seats as members of the Howe 
of Representatives, the very idea that they were 
be counter-marched, and sent home to inform thei: 
constituents that their elections were null and void, 
was, to his mind, too ludicrous to excite apprehen. 
sion. The State would be represented, and her 
Representatives, at home and here, would be held 
by her people to the most rigid performance of 
all their duties, as well to the Union and the Con. 
stitution, as to herself, while they would be re 
quired to be ever watchful that patiher their rights, 
the rights of their States, or the rights of the Con- 
federacy, were wantonly encroached upon by uw 
warrantable assumptions of power in any quarter. 


The debate on the amendment offered by Mr. 

ricHt occupied the Senate for several days, 
opening again the whole debate upon the second 
section of the bill; and towards the close of that 
debate, Mr. Wricnt again addressed the Senate, 
repeating many of the arguments advanced by hin 
upon the two former occasions, and adding to them 
the substance of what follows.] 

Mr. Wricut said he owed an apology to the Sen- 
ate for again asking to occupy its time upon this 
eae of the apportionment bill. Had not his 
ast remarks—made, as he believed, under toostrong 
feeling—given the occasion for the protracted de- 
bate, he would not have claimed the indulgence. 
It had not been common with him to make remarks 
when his feelings were excited; and this instance 
might, and probably should, go far to satisfy him 
of the correctness of his general rule, and of the 
incorrectness of this single exception. 

He had an apology, however; and it was duet 
himself that he should make it, and the subsequent! 
debate had enabled him to make it intelligibly © 
all. He had seen and felt that the arguments by 
which this enactment was sustained, were of 4 
character with the enactment itself—an effort on 
the part of the small States to weaken, by division, 
the strength of the large ones; though no speaker 
had been frank enough openly, and in terms, \ 
avow that object. The honorable Senator from 
Maryland, [Mr. Merricx,] sitting close upon his 
left, had addressed the Senate in his usual fervid 
manner, and, in the course of his remarks, had 
fallen little short of making this distinct avowal. 
He had said, and repeated, that now was the time; 
and, if Congress ever to be able to qurd 
the power 
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the large States, it must be done in 
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this bill; that, if the lapse of another ten years was 
itted to roll round, the opportunity would be 
e forever; and the like remarks. 
oNOW he had been accustomed to hear, in this 
¥, complaints uttered, and alarms seen 
ggainst the power of the large States, until they had 
gimost ceased to excite even his attention. They 
were mere talk, not only without proposed action, 
pat, in most cases, without even unkind feeling. It 
was the habit of the Senators from the small States, 
indulged upon occasions when they feared partial- 
ity inthe action of the House upon appropriations, 
or other measures, in which their Staies had a pe- 
euliar interest. ‘These appeals could not have ex- 
citad him, because he had heard them too ofien, and 
seen too frequently their groundless character. 

The present, however, was not that case. Here 
was proposed action, calculated peculiarly to bear 
upon the large States, and advocated because it 
would do so. {t was not merely that, but action’so 
framed—not as to propose that Congress should bind 
down those States and command their submission, 
but as to command them to bind themselves, and 
claim the obligation as imperative upon them. Not 
feeling the force of the obligation, morally or con- 
stituionally, the very mandate seemed to him to 
savor of arrogance; and the manner in which it 
was pressed appeared to tend rather to aggravate, 
than to soothe, the feelings which an arrogant de- 
mand is likely to excite; and as an humble represen- 
tative here of a large State, he permitted himself to 
speak under the impulses thus aroused. If he had 
gone beyond the bounds of propriety or duty, he 
sincerely regretted it; and he was sure the feel- 
ings under which he had spoken would, after this 
recapitulation, be appreciated by the Senate. 

If he was, at the time he spoke, mistaken in the 
spirit of the remarks to which he replied, he could 
not now be mistaken upon that point. The honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Preston, } 
with the frankness of his cl.aracter in debate, had 
made the declaration in terms, that this was a war 
of the small States upon the large. He could not be 
mistaken in the terms or purport of this declaration, 
for the honorable Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Benton] referred to and repeated the remark, im- 
mediately after it was made, and was not corrected 
by its author. This was but the substance of the 
remarks of the Senator from Maryland, to which 
he more immediately replied, and only varied from 
them in being in terms what was expressed in in- 
tention. 


Holding his place here as one of the Represent- 
atives of one of the large States, he yet thought he 
should have been insensibleto his highest duty if 
hehad not said what he did say. It was for the 
State he represented to say how far she would re- 
main passive while this war was waging upon her. 
For her course as defendant in sucha contest, he had 
not ventured to speak; but he had, as one of her 
representatives here, felt bound to point out to the 
Senators her constitutional means of protection 
and defence, and to entreat the body to pause and 
reflect before they drove her, by these hostile 
movements, to resort to them. If, in this, he had 
exceeded the bounds of his publi¢ duty, to the gen- 
erous people of that State was his responsibility; 
aad to them would he, at all times, cheerfully ac- 
‘amt for his course upon this and all other meas- 
wes, 

Another feature in this renewed debate equally 
called upon him for reply and explanation. He 
had found himself most unexpectedly converted 
into a Nudlifier, and the Senate had rung, for days, 
with the surprise and extravagance of his nullifi- 
cation. The circumstance could not fail to call 
to his mind the fact, that, but a few years since, 
he was, in an equally captious manner, made a 

litieal Locofoco, and with very much the same 
ard fortune. He did not then except to the ap- 

pellation of Locofoco, buat insisted upon his right 
to define the meaning of the term as applied to 
himself. Under his definition of it, the fathers of 
that church, in its early days, read him out, and 
would not recognise his membership. Yet his 
definition had prevailed, and the political church 
bearing that appellation had spread and increased 
and multiplied, until now those who sought to fix 
the term upon the Democracy of the country as 
one of reproach, most studiously avoid it, and 
Substitute in its place the true political designation 
of “Democrat.” 

So with his nullification. He had not been 

known as a member of that political sect; but 
something, in his late hasty remarks—and he was 
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yet at a loss to tell what—had brought the appellation 
upon him, from almost one entire side of the Sen- 
ate; and yet, before he could obtain the floor to say 
that he did not object to the name, but must claim 
the right to define it for himself, the father of the 
sect here, the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Preston,] rose in his place, and read him | 
out of thatchurch also. Under suchcircumstances, 
he could searcely say more, and he could certainly 
say nothing less, than that he found no occasion to 
withdraw, or to modify, the remarks he had made, 
so far as principle was involved, whether the senti- 
ments uttered should entitle him to one one 
name or another; nor was he now, nor had he ever 
been, very anxious about the name, provided the 
principle he espoused and advocated was clearly 
defined and unquestion bly sound. 

He had met with another surprise, in the course | 
of this renewed debate, which also demanded a no- 
tice from him. It was, that almost all the gentle- 
men who had spoken in favor of this enactment, 
since he had made the remarks now referred to, had 
put the power of Congress to pass this provision, 
not upon the Constitution as it reads, but upon 
what they chose to allege was his admission of 
the constitutional power; and the honorable Sena- 








tor from Kentucky, [Mr. Cairrenpen,) not now 
in his place, had charged him with discovering 
a new class of powers in the Constitution, and 
with having given to them the name of “techni- 
cal powers;” and the learned gentleman indulged 
in a protracted argument to show that there were 
no such powers conferred upon Congress by the 
instrument; and therefore the admission that the 
power was conferred in any form was, in effect, 
an admission that it fully existed. 

Now, what admission had he in fact made? He 
would try to repeat the substance of what he in- 
tended to say, and what he believed he did say; and. 
if any Senator should find him varying materially 
from the ideas upon this point which he had for- 
merly presented, he hoped he should receive prompt 
correction, because it was his present object to make 
frank and full explanations upon this point. He 
had observed, or thought he had observed, on the 
part ofthe friends of this enactment, a strong desire 
to confine the argument to the constitutional power 
of Congress, under the Constitution, to make or al- 
ter the regulations touching these congressional 
elections. He did not intend to place his argu- | 
ment upon this pointat all; and, therefore, he had said 
epeeeey that it was not his object to deny that 
power. He had read from the proceedings of the 
State conventions which adopted the constitution, 
as he declared at the time, not to show that the 
power was not given to Congress, if the language 
of the Constitution was to be technically construed; 
but to show that, according to the spirit of the in- 
strument, and the intention ofits framers, Congress 
ought not to attempt the exercise of the power, ex- 
cept in cases where the States should neglect, or re- 
fuse, or be unable to exercise it, or should exercise 
itin derogation of the right of the people, the exer- 
cise of which was to be regulated. This hethought 
then, andthinks now, he did show as far as it is 
possible for cotemporaneous exposition of the | 











meaning and intention of a grant of power to show 
what should be its practical construction, 


Still, he did not rest his argument here; but placed 
it mainly, and almost exclusively, upon the ground 
that, admitting the power to exist in Congress as 
fully as the friends of the provision claim that it 
does, if Congress choose to bring it into exercise 
under its authority, it must provide for that exercise 
by its own laws, and has not the constitutional pow- 
er or right to call upon the State Legislatures to pass 
the laws necessary for its exercise in the way Con- 
gress shall direct. This was, and is, the main point 
of his argument against this enactment as here pro- 
posed; and any admission made by him, of the con- 
stitutional power of Congress over this matter, was 
made in the course of his illustrations under this 
head, and for the sake of the argument simply. 
Hence, when appealed to, as he repeatedly was, to 
say whether he admitted or denied the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to pass this identical 
biil, he had replied that he did not, for the purposes 
of thisargument, deny the power of Congress tomake 
regulations for these elections by its own laws, or 
by itsown laws to make such alterations of the ex- 
isting regulations of the States as it should choose, 
and as should be consistent with the preservation 
and exercise by the people of the right to be regu- 
lated: that he did deny the constitutional power of 
Congress, either in terms or in effect, to call upon 
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the Legislatures of the States to alter their own 
regulations; that, as the provision in this bill might 
be one appropriate step towards the exercise by Con- 
gress, through the instrumentality of its own laws, 
of the power to alter the regulations of the States; 
and as it did not, in terms, command the action of 
the Siate Legislatures, it might not be strictly 
proper to say that Congress, in passing it, would 
transcend, or violate, its technical constitutional 
power overthe snbject; but that, standing by itself, 
and withoutany further action on the part of Con- 
gress, it would be an exercise of the power so par- 
tial and imperiect, as to be wholly ineffectual; and 
the enactment itself would be wholly void, both 
as to the State Legislatures and the people of the 
respective States. ‘These were his grounds, and 
such was the extent of his admissions. 

His honorable friends upon his right and left— 
the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Watker,} and 
from Pennsylvania, | Mr. Be HANAN,|—had gener- 
ously come to his aid, and had shown so clearly the 
entire want of constitutional power in Congress to 
bind the action or discretion of the State Legisla- 
tures upon any subject upon which they were called 
to legislate, as to have relieved him trom discuss- 
ing that point further. They had shown—what 
left little else to be shown—that the very object of 
changing this Federal Government from its con- 
federated to its constitutional form, was to relieve 
Congress from its dependence upon State legisla- 
tion to carry out its powers and duties, by enabling 
it to act directly upon the people, and to relieve the 
State Legislatures, within their constitutional 
spheres, from congressional control and congres 
sional dictation; and that those two great and vital 
objects were accomplished by the change. 


This, he verily believed, was the first attempt on 
the part of Congress, since the formation of the 
Government under the Constitution, by its law to 
give form and direction to State legislation, upon a 
matter of public and constitutional right; and he 
begged gentlemen to see what they demanded, and 
in what position they were about to place the Rep- 
resentatives of the people acting in the State Legis- 
latures. We are about to demand that they shall 
divide their respective States into single districts, 
for the purpose of electing their members of Con- 
gress.’ Suppose they conform to our will, and make 
ihe districts, and the people of any State are dissatis- 
fied with the arrangement, and demand the repeal 
ofthe law at the hands of their Representatives: 
can they, or can they not, repeal it? Will it be 
contended, in any quarter, that we can make the 
law of a State Legislature irrepealable?—that we 
can take from one of these Legislatures the power 
to repeal any public law they themselves can pass?— 
that we can give to the Legislatures of this year 
the power to pass such a law, which their succes- 
sors of the next year cannot repeal, or alter, or 
modify, at pleasure? He was not yet prepared to 
expect that such a claim of power would be put 
forward, even inthis Congress. 

Again: take one of those Legislatures in a State 
where the established system of electing members 
of Congress has been, and is, by general ucket. The 
members are sworn to support the Constitution of 
the United States, and the constitution of their own 
Siate. These are paramount obligations. What 
is the next in importance and binding force upon 
the Representative? Obedience to the will of his 
constituents—the sovereign people of his State. 
Such a Legislature enters upon its duties under this 
new apportionment. The law shows them the num- 
ber of Representatives which the ae they 
represent have a constitutional right to elect. 
The members examine the Constitution of the 
United States, to learn their obligations there; and 
they find that “the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legis- 
latures thereof.” They ask themselves, what regu- 
lations, under this broad power and this strong in- 
junction, they should prescribe for the people of their 
State—and the answer is, an established system of 
more than fifty years, and against which not one 
single voice of complaint has ever yet been raised. 
They look to the constitution of their particular 
State, and find that, while it does not attempt to 
interfere with these elections, it reeognises and 
confirms and establishes, for the State elections, the 
systems to which their people are attached, and 
with which they have been accustomed. The case 
is then made easy to them, because their duty to 
the respective constitutions and to the will of their 
constituents may be made perfectly to harmonize, 
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At this moment this law of Congress is forced 
upon their attention, and they are told—You are here 
required to divide your Stale into as many. dis- 
iricts a8 your people are entitled to elect members 
of Congress; and if you do not do it, your people 
cannot elect Representatives; or, if they do, those 
elections will be pronounced a nullity, and your 
State and people will Zo unrepresented. . 

‘This presents a new case. The members of 
this Legisiature examine again. They find the lan- 
puage of the Constitution of the United States. as 
'v their powers and duties, precisely what he had 
just read; and they find these further words add- 
ed, in the same paragraph —“but the Congress may 
at any time, by law, make or aller such regulations. 
except as to the places of choosing Senators.” 
They answer, at once, this is a power given to 
Congress-—not a duty imposed upon us. We sha/i 
prescrwe regulations; Congress may make them. 
We shali prescribe the regulations necessary to en- 
able our constituents to exercise this great right of 
electing Representatives; Congress may aller the 
regulations we do prescribe for that purpose. 
Where, in all this, is the power, or the right, in 
Congress, to tell us what particular form of regu- 
lations we shall preseribe?—to tell us to alter the 
regulations we have prescribed, and what particu- 
lar forms of alteration we may or we shall make?— 
oF to te}l us we shall disobey the will of our con- 
stiiuents by either action? We do not find this 
nower given to Congress in the Constitution. 
That says Congress may make, and Congress may 
alier what we do make; but not that Congress may 
command us to do either. It does say, however, 
that we stall preseriie these regulations; and, in ov-- 
dience to that mmjanctfon, we will do it as our con- 
stituents Wish to have at done; and if Congress 
shal! choose to make regulations in the place of 
ours, or to alier those we do make, that shall be 
a matter between it and the people, not between 
the people and us, 








Could the members of a Legislature thus situa- 
ted, and holding opinions such as these, reason dif- 
ferentiy, or act differently from the course here in- 
Aieated?§ It seemed to him not. And yet such is 
the dilemma into which this legislation proposes to 
throw the State Legislatures; and such are the dan- 
gers of conflici between the Governments which it 
not merely invites, but provokes. Was it—could it 
be expedient to take the ‘ep, without complaint on 
the one side) or invitation upon the other? 

The honorable Senator from Connecticut {Mr 
Huvrincron] had said that this measure was desi- 
rable to prevent “gerrymandering” inthe organiza- 
tion of congressional is'ricts. He conld no: say 
that he very well understood this term; but he be- 
lieved he comprehended its general import, as he 
thought he recoliected its early history, and (hat it 
pertecily prostrated the party which attempted to 
avail itself of its benefits. This, he had no hesita- 
tion in believing would be its consequences, as ofien 
as its practice should be attempted upon an honest 
and intelligent constiineney. Was this measure, 
however, to diminish the dangers of this practice? 

He had already given a minute account of the 
political divisions of his own State, and had shown 
that there were but fifty-eight counties of the 
State from which the Legislature, under the pres- 
ent system, felt itself authorized to form ecombina- 
tions, even for the organization of congressional 
districts. He had examined the constitution of 
those districts under the last apportionment, and 
found that single districts were formed, falling 
11,990 sculs in) population below the established 
ratio, and others rising 6,886 above that ratio— 
thus making the extremes of population between 
single districts I8,S876, almost the one-half of the 
entire ratio; and that, to avoid the division of ecoun- 
ties. He had also shown that, under this bill, the 
counties of the State must be divided; and when 
that principle was forced upon the Legislature, 
what wou'd be the relative power to introduce 
the “gerrymandering” system under the one policy 
and the other? As it is, the Legislature will have 
fiftv-cight fixed parcels of territory only out of 
which to form their combinations. As this en- 
actment proposes to make it, compelling them to 
divide the counties, we resolve the territory of 
the Siate into the towns and wards, (of which there 
are about nine huadred,) and place in their hands 
those fixed parcels of territory, instead of the 
fifiy-eight, from which to form their combinations 
for thirty-four congressional districts, Is there a 
comparison between the power to “gerrymander” 
under the one system and the other, if the corrupt 
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disposition exist? And without it, this danger does 
not exist under either plan. 

Another argument, very much relied upon by 
the friends of this enactment, was, that the system 
of single districts was democratic, and therefore 
ought to be adopted. Did gentlemen forget that 
democracy did not permit the Representative to 
foree even that which was democratic upon the 
coustiluent, against his conseni}—that the people 
of the respective States were mostly democratic}]— 
that the State Legislatures were now very gen- 
crally democratic? And he could tell them—what 
his enceedcn had long since proved to him—that 
both the people of the States and the Legislatures 
of the States were very strongly convinced that 
there was not usually, and especially now, any 
more practical democracy in these halls of Con- 
gress than was required tor consumption and use 
here; and that, if an infusion of democracy were to 
be forced either way, it would much more naturally 
come from the people and their Legislatures 
here, than go from here to either. His honor- 
able friend from Connecticut {Mr. Huntine- 
ton} had pressed this argument very earnestly; 
and he must tell him, he feared his democratic 
constituents of New York might make to him, 
when they heard the democratic character of this 
measure so strongly urged upon them from such a 
quarter, that reply, which he certainly would not 
himself make—that they might respond, in answer 
to the earnest demociatic appeal of that Senator— 

*Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”’ 

Passing the other arguments by which this novel 
enactment was attempted to be sustained, he wished 
‘> bring the Senate, for one moment, to the consid- 
eration of the great u.ffes's—he might almost say, 
in a political sense, estates—involvea im this action. 

The first in the constitutional order, was the 
people of the respective States, to whom the right 
of electing Representatives to the Congress was 
expressly reserved, 

The second was the Legislatures of the States, 
upon which the duty was devolved, in the absence 
of any action oi the part of Congress, to prescribe 
the regulations necessary to enable the people to 
exercise this great constitutional right. 

The third was, Congress, upon which a discre- 
tionary power was conferred to make these regu- 
lations, if the States did not, or to alter the regu- 
lations which the States might have made. 

The first (the States) have acted under the Con- 
stitution, and performed the duty enjoined upon 
them, in a Way te preserve the right of the people 
and its practical and beneficial exercise. 

The second (the people) have thus fat enjoyed 
their gieatright under the regulations of the States— 
and that, too, without injury or complaint. 

The third (Congress) now comes in, and pro- 
poses, not to make regulations by its own ac- 
tion—-not by its own action to alter the regulations 
which the States have made--but to prescribe cer- 
tain rules by which the Legislatures of the States 
shal] alter their own regulations. 

Congress admits its want of power to compel 
the State Legistatures to comply with its pteserip- 
tion, and alter their reguiations to conform to it. 
And how does it propose to attempt coercion upon 
ihem? By abridging any of their powers or priv- 
ileges?’ No: but by forfeiting this great right of the 
people of the State to elect Representatives, if their 
Legislature do not comply. 

Thus the fault is to be either in Congress or in 
the State Legislature. The people can coerce 
neither; and yet the forfeiture for the fault is to be 
visited upon the only innocent party of the three— 
the people, who cannot make the reculaiions, and 
whose most essential right is to be torieited if they 
are not made. Was such action, on the part of 
Congress, constitutional, or wise, or expedient? To 
his mind, it was nether. 

A single remark further should relieve the Sen- 
ate. His honorable colleague had seemed te sup- 
pose that, in expressing his want of knowledge of 
the course which the Legislature of their own 
State would pursue uncer this enactment, in case 
it should become a part of a law of Congress, 
he had made a blot upon the escutcheon of the 
State. He would not undertake to say whether it 
was his fault, or his misfortune, that he could not 
look into futurity and tell what would be the ae- 
tions of men hereafter; but the fact was so. He 
did not know, and therefore could not tell; and 
if that was to be charged against him as an of- 


fence, or a dishonor to the State, he could only | 


say that it had proceeded from the mistake of his 
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respected and intelligent constituents jn send} 

so ignorant a representative here, ing 
The same Senator had assumed that by thes 

declaration, he had dishonored the mhemories of the 


Hamiltons and Livingstons and Clintons 

Tompkinses of their State. The memories 

all the patriots and statesmen of New York of te 
’ 


present and of former days, ought to be dear to hj 

and he thought they were so; and while he could 
scarcely hope to avoid reflecting dishonor y 

them, by the inadequacy of his powers to 4 

charge in a manner worthy of their memorie, 
the high and responsible duties pertaining to hie 
present station, he would say to his colleague ‘ 
to. aman who had drunk less deeply from the “4 
litical doctrines of the Hamihons of New York 
and more deeply from those of her Livingstoss 
and Clintons and Tompkinses, the idea woyjg 
never have occurred that opposition to this provis. 
ion of this bill was placing a blot upon the clear 
escutcheon of that proud Democratic State, 


SPEECH OF MR. LOWELL, 


OF MAINE, 


In the House of Representatives, June 9, 1842.—0y 
the British colonial trade. 


The following resolution, reported by the Com. 
mitiee on Foreign Affairs, being under considera. 
tion, viz: . 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be, ang 
heis hereby, requested to enter into nego iations with the Bri. 
ish Government, forthe purpose of eflecting a permanent, equi. 
table, and jusi conventional arrangement of the commerce be: 
tween the United States and the British colonies in America, 

And the question being on the motion of Mr, 
Cvusuine of Massachusetts to refer the resolution 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, to whom had been referred the report and 
bill from the Committee on Commerce upon the 
same subject— 


Mr. LOWELL addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: The report of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, accompanying the resolution un- 
der consideration, was made upon a memorial of 
sundry citizens of Maine, which I had the honor to 
present during the present session. 

The attention of Congress has, within the last 
four years, been frequently called to the arrange- 
ment subsisting between the United States and 
Great Britain, in relation to what has usual!y been 
denominated the British colonial trade. This sub- 
ject is not only one of deep interest to the citizens 
of Maine, but is also one of great national impor- 
tance. It is an intricate, a delicate, and a compli- 
cated question; and I confess, that [should feel great 
diffidence in submitting my views tothe House, if! 
had not carefully examined the subject, and bestowed 
much reflection upon it. 

Among the memorials and resolutions which 
have been presented to Congress, compiaining of 
the operation ofthe present arrangement between 
the two Governments, are the following, namely: 
A memoria! from sundry citizens of Lubec, Maine, 
in 1838 ; resolutions of the Legislature of Maine, 

assed April 28, 1838; memorial of citizens of New- 
Leeypon, Massachusetts, in 1840; from citizens of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, from shipmas.ers of 
New Orleans, and the Boston Chamber of Com- 
yeeree, in 1841; from citizens of Portland, Bangor, 
Belfast, Lubec, and East Machias, Maine, in 1842; 
and resolutions of the Legislature of the State ci 
Maine, passed March 17, 1842. ; 

From a personal acquaintance with thany of the 
meniorialisis, I take pleasure in stating to the 
House, that they are gentlemen of high respectabil- 
ity, and their representations are entitled to full con- 
fidence. 5 

The memorials and resolutions allege, in sub- 
stance, that the existing arrangement is, in its oper- 
ation injurious to the navigation and commerce of 
the United States; and that it has not been carried 
fully and fairly into operation by the British Gov- 
ernment. , 

‘The memorial from Lubee, first mentioned, 
states— 

“That the present arrangement of the colonial trae with 
Great Britain ts exceedingly injurious to she maritime interests 
of said State (Maine) and of a'l the ship-owning States; that, 
while British vessels with their cargoes are adaitted without 
restriction to al/ our numerous forts of entry aud delivery, our 
veegels are suffered to enter only a few specified ports in the 


British colonial possessions; and the-e porte are such as do rot 
generally afford profitable cargoes to the United States. 


The second memorial from Lubec, and the 
morial from East Machias, state— \ 
“That a portion only ofthe colonial ports have beea opened, 
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‘urn cargoes can be obtained for vessels of the 

, tse remann closed, while not a creek, river, bay, 
Laited 5 the United States, is closed to British vessels;” “that 
or inlet, ‘tthe United Suates are subjectto many vexatious and 
mys charges (hat are notexacted of Britisn vessels; that, 

‘og abe to obtain return cargoes, it is scarcely a priv: 

ye tee yermitted to enter these ports at all;” “and that all 
ee ae are prohibited in American, and allowed in Brit- 


ish vesse’s. = 
The memorial from Newburyport complains— 


“i der said arrangement, British vessels are enabled 

ey ibe advantage of a double voyage between the Unit»! 
roe ani Great Britain, touching at some lmler mate port in 
the British colonies; from which advantage American vessels 
are excluded.” 

The report of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
alleges that— 

upne arrangement allows the imposition, without limitation, 
of duties on Our produce imported inte the British colonies from 
the United Siates, and that they may vary in different colonies; 
hat, when imported mnl0 any colony, such goods may be nat- 
yratiz2d, or considered as the productions ef that colony, and 
transported to any other, free of duty; that goods may be trans- 
ferred from one colony of province te another only by British 
vessels; that American vessels may bring to the colonies or 

vinces nothing but the products of the United States; that 
the arrangement favors British shipping in the crea‘ion of 
what has been called the triangular voyage; that formerly 
British vessels engaged in the colonial trade Went to the colonies 
in ballast, or but partially laden; they offen remained there a 
jong time for the preparation of their cargoes, with which they 
reiurned to Rngiand. Ox they proceed with freighis from Eng- 
land to the West Indies; whence, in a few days, they arrive at 
yer southern ports, where they obtain full freights for Eu- 
rope.” 

The memorials from Portsmouth, N. H., Port- 
land, Bangor, and Belfast, as well as those from Lu- 
bec and Kast Machias, Me., in addition to the com- 
plaints before enumerated, speak of our loss of the 
plaster-carryins trade, by opening our ports to ves- 
sels from the British colonies, the amount of which 
annually imported into the United States they esti- 
mate at from seventy-five thousand to two hundred 
thousand tons. . 

The resolutions of the Legislattire of Maine, 
passed April 28, 1838, are as iollows: 


“Resolves in relation to the commercial intercourse between 
the United States and the British provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 

“Whereas, by the proclamation of the President of the United 
Sia’es, being thereto authoriged by law. the ports of the United 
States were opened to Vessels of Great Britain and their car- 
goes from the British colonial ports of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, without the requirement on the part ofthe British 
Government to open the por's of said colonies to veasels of the 
United States: and whereas the ports now open in said prov- 
inces can at any moment beclosed against the admission of ail 
American vessels, without conflicuug with any commercial ar- 
rangement or treaty stipulation between the United States and 
the British Goverament: and wheieas American vessels are 
entirely excluded from all the ports at which the principal ex- 
ports of said provinces can be directly obtained: theretore, 

“Resolved, That the interests of the State of Maine require 
that ali the ports in the provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, which are now, or may hereatter be, ports for the 
delivery and recepticn of cargoes for British vessels, be made 
ports ofentry for the delivery and recepiion of cargoes for 
American vessels; or that the ports of the Uniied States should 
be closed against British vessels coming from said provinces. 

“Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress be requested to exert their influence in obtaining the ob- 
ject contemplated by the foregoing 1esolve. 

_ “Resolved, That the Governor be requested to transmit cop- 

tea 01 the above resolutions to the President, and to each of our 

Senators and Representatives in Congress.” 


The resolutions of the Legislature of Maine, 
passed March 17, 1842, are as iollows, namely: 


“Resolves in relation to the British colonial trade. 

“Whereas certain measures of the British Government, regu- 
lating the trade of joreign nations with its Weet India and North 
American colonies, are productive of inequality and manifest 
injustice towards the commerce and navigation of the United 
Biates, in consequence of their entire destitution of the prin- 
ciple of reciproci‘y: Therefore, 

“Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instracted, and 
our Representatives be requested, to urge upon the considera- 
tion of our National Legislature the propriety of its imme- 
diate attention to this important subject, with a view to reme- 


dy as speedily as possible the obvious injustice of the pres- 
ent stale of things. 


“Resolred, That any commercial regulation with Great 
Britain which confers upon British vessels privileges which 
are not fully reciprocated by that Government, is an in- 
fringement upon the rights of our citizens, against which it 
ls OuRduty earnestly to protest. 

“Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolves be trans- 
mitied to each of our Senators and Representatives in Con- 


gress.” 

There was a diversity of opinion among the sev- 
eral gentlemen who addressed the House on yes- 
terday, asto the manner in which the trade had 
heretofore been regulated—some of them contend- 
ing that it had been wholly regulaied by acts of 
legislation, while others contended that it had al- 
ways been regulated by conventional arrangements. 
They were both partly right and partly wrong. It 
has sometimes been regulated by acts of legislation 
alone; and at other times by legislation of Congress 
and Parliament, proclamations and orders in coun- 
cil, founded not upon any Treaty formally executed, 
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but upon mutual amicable arrangements between the 
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Such is the manner in which it 
isnow regulated, by an arrangement made in 15980, 

In order to understand the provisions of the sub- 
sisting arrangement, and to determine wheiber it 


two Governmenis, 


and commerce of the United States, it will be ne- 
reesavy to take a brief review “' ve several con- 
Were entere’ into between the two Governments, 
‘ae ceveral acts of Congress, the acis of the British 
Parliament, and British orders in council, by 
which our commercial intercourse with Great Brit- 
ain and her enlonies has been regulated. 

lt has ever been considered by our Government 
an object of paramount importance to secure with 
Great Britain and her colonies an extensive com- 
mercial intercourse, upon principles of just reci- 
procity and mutual benefit to both parties. But 
while the Government of Great Britain has mani- 
fested a willingness on her part to place the com- 
mercial -intercourse between the United States and 
her Ewropean possessions on those principles, she 
has not been willing to include her colonia} posses- 
sions in the West Indies and on the continent of 
America in any treaty-regulation for mutual and 
beneficial intercourse with the United States. 

On the contrary, she has, for the most part, insist- 
ed on her right to interdict to the United States and 
other nations the trade with her colonies; and has 
never consented to waive or relax that right, except 
in consideration of some commercial or other ad- 
vantage to be gained by a temporary departure from 
her system of colonial monopoly. 

Soon after the adoption of our Constitution, sev- 
eral acis of Congress were passed, imposing duties 
of tonnage and impost, for the protection of our 
navigation and commerce against the exclusive 
system of Great Britain. But the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1815, repeals so much of these acis as 
imposes a discriminating dutv of tonnage between 
foreign vessels and vessels of the: United States, 
and between goods imported into the United States 
in foreign vessels and vessels of the United States, 
so far as the same respects the produce or manu- 
facture of the nation to which such foreign ships 
or vessels may belong. Such repeal te take effect 
in favor of any foreign nation which should abol- 
ish its dis¢riminating or countervailing duties, so 
far as they operated to the disadvantage of the 
United States. 

By an act of Congress, passed March 1, 1817, en- 
titled ““An act concerning the navigation of the 
United States,” the importation into the Unired 
States in foreign vessels is res'ricted, after the 30th 
day of September then next, to articles of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the country to which 
such vessel belonged, or as could only be, or were 
most usually, shipped in the first instance from such 
country: Provided, ‘That regulation should not ex- 
tend to the vessels of any foreign nation which had 
not adopted, or should not adopt, a similar regula- 
tien with regard to them. 

On the 7th of January, 1824, an act of Congress, 
entitled “‘An act concerning discriminating duties 
of tonnage and imposts,” was passed, declaring the 
suspension of all discriminating duiies in relation 
to the vessels and produce of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, of Prussia, of the imperia] Hanseatic 
cities of Hamburg, Lubeck and Bremen, of the 
dnukedom of Oldenburg, of the kingdom of Norway, 
ofthe kingdom of Sardinia, and of the empire of 
Russia: the Governments of which countries had 
accepted of the terms proffered by the act of 1815. 
This act also conferred authority on the President 
to extend the same exemption to all nations there- 
afier complying with its requirements. 

On the 24th of May, 1828, another act of Congress 
was passed, entitled “An act in addition “to an act 
entitled ‘An act concerning discriminating duties 
of tonnage and imposts, and to equalize the duties 
on Prussian vessels and their cargoes;’” which act 
authorized the Presidentto extend the exemption in 
regard to alien duties, (which, by the acts of 1315 
and 1824, were restricted tothe productions of the 
country to which the vessel belongs, ) to the produe- 
tions of any foreign country imported into the Uni- 
ted States in the vessels of any nation which would 
allow a similar exemption in favor of the Uniied 
States. 

I have been thus particular in enumerating the 
several acts of legislation on our part, to show that 
it was the seliled policy of out Government to estab- 
lish commercial relations with other countries on 
the principles of equality, fair competition, and mu- 
tual benefit; and thal we were not only willing to es- 
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tablish, but anxious to invite, a free trade with all 
countries, 





A convention regulating the commercial inter- 
course between the United States and Great Bril- 
ain was concluded at Londen on the 3d day of 
July, 1815, in which coavention the terms of the 
act Of Mere oa, ur uae SaUHe ear, were adopted. 

By that treaty the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the territories of the Uniied States, and the 
British possessions in Europe, is established upon 
just and equal terms of reciprocity. The United 
Siates desired to place their trade with the British 
Ameriean colonies on the same footing; but the 
Government ot Great Britain would not then agree 
to include them inthe provisions of the convention; 
and it was, therefore, expressly stipulated that the 
intercourse with the British possessions in the 
West Indies, and on the continent of Norih Ameri- 
cea, should not be aflected by any of the provisions 
of the treaty; but that each party shonld remain iff 
the compléte possession of its rights, with respect 
to such an intercourse. 

This convention was limited to four years from 
its date. But, by a subsequent convention, con- 
cluded onthe 20:h of October, 1815, it was extend. 
ed ten years, By another convention on the bin of 
August, 1827, iis operation was extended indeti- 
nitely, subject, at any time after ihe expiration of the 
ten years, to be annulled and abrogated by either 
party, on giving due notice of twelve months to the 
other coniracting partly. 

Our commercial intercourse with the British 
European possessions continues to be regulated by 
the terms of that convention; and is, sofar as I have 
been able to learn, pertectly satisfactory to both 
parties. 

By the 12th article of the treaty of November 19, 
1794, commonly called Jay’s treaty, provision was 
made for opening an intereourse between the 
United States and the British colonial ports in the 
West Indies; but it was connected with conditions 
which rendered it wholly inadmissible on the part 
of the United States. The article was rejected by 
the Senate; and the British Government consented 
that it should be expunged frore. the treaty. . 

The trade and intercourse between the United 
States andthe British colonies, from the commence- 
ment of our national existence down to December 

1, 1826, were only such as were permitted by British 
acts of legislation or orders in council; and were, 
of course, of a restricled and unequal character. 

From December 1, 1826, to October 5, 1830, ther® 
was a total nvn-inlercourse between the United States 
and the British American colonies, in British ves- 
sels; and the same in regard to American vessels, 

with the exception of the permission allowed to the 
laiter to catry on a direct trade with the British 
North American possessions, the Bahama islands 
and the isiand of Anguilla, upon terms prescribed 
by Great Britain alone 

Several unsuccessful efforts were made, from 
time to time, to induce Great Britain, by amicable 
negotiation, to enter into a permanent arrangement 
for opening a commercial intercourse between 
the United Siates and her American colonies. 

Not succeeding in our efforts to effect suck an 
arrangement, our Government was induced to 
abandon for a time its free trade policy; and to re- 
sort to countervauling measures. 


The act of Congress of April 18, 1818, concern- 
ing navigation, cioved all the ports of the United 
States against British vessels coming from any 
British colony which was, by the ordinary laws of 
navigation and trade, closed against vessels of the 
United States; and British vessels sailing with car- 
goes from ports of the United States were laid under 
bonds to land their cargoes in some port or place 
other than a colony closed against vessels of the 
United States. It was a non-intercourse in British 
vessels with poris closed by Brilish laws against 
the vessels of the United States. 

On the 15th of May, 1820, a supplementary act 
was passed, by which the ports of the United States 
were, from the 30th of September of that year, 
closed against British vessels coming or arriving 
by sea from any British colonial ports in the West 
Indies or America; and similar bonds were re- 
quired from British vessels sailing from the ports 
of the United States, not to land their cargves in 
any British-American colony. Articles of British 
West Indian and North American produce were 
allowed by this act to be imported into the United 
States only direct from the colony of which they 
were wholly the produce, growth, or manufacture. 
This was a non-intercourse in British vessels with 
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al! the British-American colonies, and a prohibition 
of all articles the produce of those colonies, except 
that of each colony imported directly from itself. 
In the mean time an act of Parliament of May 8, 
1818, (58 Geo. LIL ch. 19.) and an order in council 
of May 27, 1818, founded thereon, opened the ports 
of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, and of St. John’s, in 
New Brunswick,to the vesseis of aii foreign na- 
tions in amity with Great Britain, for importation of 
certain enumerated articles, and for exportation to 
the country to which the foreign vessels should be- 
long. ‘This act was limited in its duration to three 
years and six weeks after the commencement of 
the next session of Parliament; but the order in 
council, specifying the ports to which it should be 
extended, was revocable at pleasure. The ports of 
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Halifax and St. John’s remained closed against | 


vessels of the United States, by the ordinary laws 
of navigation and trade, a\though opened for a 
limited time by an order in council revocable at 
pleasure, 

On the 24th of June, 1822, there was another 
act of Parliament passed, which repealed several 
existing acts, and opened certain of the colonial 
ports to the admission of American vessels laden 
with certain articles of American produce, upon 
specified conditions, and restricting the intercourse 
to the direct trade between the United States and the 
colonies. 


An act of Congress having been passed on the | 


6th May, 1822, authorizing the President, upon his 
being satisfied that the British colonial ports were 
opened tothe vessels of the United States, to open 
their ports to British vessels, upon terms of recipro- 
cal advantage,—the President, by his proclamation, 


issued immediately after the receipt of the act of | 


Parliament ot June 24, 1822, opened the ports of the 
United States to British vessels engaged in the co- 
lonial trade, subject to a like restriction, and upon 
terms Which were deemed to be of reciprocal and 
equal advantage, but retaining our discriminating 
duties. 

On the Ist of 
act, entitled “An act to regulate the commercial 
intercourse between the United States and certain 
British colonial ports,” which continued the stts- 
pension of the acts of 1818 and !820, (already ef- 
Ivcted by the President’s proclamation,) and opened 
our ports to a edurect trade only with such of the 

sritish colonial ports as lad been opened to us by 

the act of Parliament of June 24, 1822, subject, by 
the then existing law, to the payment by British 
vessels of our discriminating duties. It provided 
that no higher duties shonld be imposed upon the 
productions of the United States in the British colo- 
nial ports than upon those of Great Britain herself, 
or her other colonies, and which had been levied 
for the protection of their own produce. 

It restricted the trade to such British vessels as 
had come directly from the colonial ports, and had 
not touched at any other port after they left the 
colony. 

it declared that its provisions should only be in 
force so long as the privileges granted by the act 
of l'arliament of June, 1822, were allowed to our 
ves els; and thatif, at any time thereafler, the trade, 
or any part of it, were prohibited to us by Great 
Britain, through an act of Parliament, or order in 
wouncil, and that fact: proclaimed by the President, 
each and every of its provisions should cease, 
and the acts of 1d18 and 1820 be revived and in 
full force. 


March, 1823, Congress passed an 


The principle assumed by the act was not the re- 
peal, but the suspension, during the continuance of 
the admission of our vessels into the colonial poris 
by the act of Parliament, of our two navigation acts. 

By the act of Parliameni, they opened their colo- 
nial ports to our vessels: by the act of Congress, we 
opened our ports to their vessels from the same 
colonial ports. By the act of Parliament, a power 
was lefiin the King, by order in council, to pro- 
hibit the trade and intercourse: by our act of Con- 
gress, provision is made for the revival of our act: 
of navigation in the event of such a prohibition. 

The passage of this act was followed by an order 
in council of the 2ist July, 1823, imposing coun- 
tervailing duties upon all American vessels and 
their cargoes arriving in the colonial ports. An 
attempt was made to effect an amicable arrange- 
ment of the colonial trade in. 1824, either by con- 
vention, or acts of legislation; but it was wholly 
unsuccessful. 

| have now traced the history of the legislation 
and attempts at negotiation of the two countries, in 
relation to the colonial ade, down to a very im- 
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portant period—namely, the 5th of July, 1825; at 
which time the British Parliament passed an act 
allowing the trade with the British colonies in 
North and South America, and the West Indies, to 
all foreign nations, upon certain conditions. It 
limited the privileges thereby granted to foreign 
ships, to the ships of those countries which, having 
colonia] possessions, should grant the like privileges 
of trading with those possessions to British ships; 
or which, not having colonial possessiOns, should 
place the commerce and navigation of Great Britain 
and her possessions abroad upon the footing of the 
most favored nation, unless the King, by his order 
in council, should, in any case, deem it expedient to 
grant the whole, or any of such privileges, to the 
ships of any foreign country, although the condi- 
tions aforesaid should not, im all respects, be ful- 
filled by such foreign country. 

Mr. King was sent to England in the summer of 
1825; but his continued indisposition induced him 
to return in the summer of 1826; and during that 
period no step was taken by either Government in 
relation to the colonial trade. 

In the winter of 1825 and 1826, an unsuccessful 
atteinpt was made in Congress to meet the act of 
Parliament of July 5, 1825, by correspondent legis- 
lation. Failing in this attempt at legislation, Mr. 
Gallatin was sent toEngland the nextsummer, with 
instructions, which authorized him to conelnde an 
arrangement of the colonial question upon terms 
substantially the same with those which were offer- 
ed by the British plenipotentiaries in 1824; but his 
authority was confined to an adjustment by treaty 
stipulation, r 


On the 27th of July, 1826, the King, by order in 
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council, founded apon the act of Parliament of 


July, 1825, declared that the United States had not 
complied with the conditions of the act, and there- 
fore directed that the trade and intercourse between 
the United States and the greater part of the Brit- 


ish colonial ports should cease from and after the 


| 


Ist day of December then following; but excepted 
from the operation of that order the islands, prov- 
inces, and colonies on or nearthe North American 
continent, and north and east of the United States. 

The whole subject was laid before Congress, by 
the President, in the winter of 1827, and an unsuc- 
cessful attempt made to obtain the passage of a law 
requiring our ports to be closed also. Congress 
having adjourned without doihg any thing in the 
matter, the President, by his proclamation dated 
the 17th day of March, 1827, declared the trade be- 
tween the United States and all the British colo- 
nies, with which it had been allowed by the act of 
Parliament of 1822, to be prohibited, and the acts of 
Congress of 1818 and 182010 be revived. 

On the 16th of July, 1827, another British order 
in council was issued, embracing the regulation of 
the colonial trade of Great Britain with all nations; 
reciling the passage of an act of Parliament, by 
Which it was declared that one year from the time of 
passing the act of July, 1825, should be the period 
in which an acceptance of its provisions by foreign 
nations should be valid; declaring what nations had 
so accepted the same, and closing their ports against 
all those that had not. Among the latter, the United 
States were included. 

On the llth of April, 1827, Mr. Gallatin was 
authorized, by a letter of instructions of that date 
from Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State, to an- 
nounce to the Government of Great Britain the 
acquiescence of our Government in the proposi- 
tion that the colonial trade should be regulated by 
law, and to ascertain the —_—— of the British 
Government to open the trade by separate acts of 
legislation, 

Mr. Clay, in that letter, among other things, says: 

“The President is willing to recommend te Congreas, at its 
neat session—first, to suspend, as to the British Government, the 
alien duties on vessel and cargo, and to allow the entry into our 
ports of British vessels Jaden with the same kinds of British 
produce, or British colonial produce, as American vessels can 
lawfully import; the British vesse!s paying no higher charges of 
auy kind than American vescels are, under the same circum- 
stances, hound to pay; and, secondly, to abolish the restriction 
contamed in the act of the Ist March, 1823, confining the trade 
to adtreet intercourse between the colonies and the Unied 
Riates; the eilect of which will be to leave Great Britain in 
the exclusive possession of the circuitous trade between the 
United Kingdom and the United Siates, through the British colo 
nies, You wil inquire whether, if Congress should pass a 
law to the above effect, the order in council of July last will be 
revoked; the discriminating duties operating to the disadvan- 
tage of our vessels in the British colonial ports will be abol- 
ishe'; and Our vessels suffered to enjoy the privileges of trade 


and intercourse, according to the enactments of the act of Par- 
lament of the Sth July, 1825% 


“Should the intercourse be opened on the above conditions, 
the American Government will have waived the demand. here- 
tofore made, that our produce should be received into the British 
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pays in those ports when imported from other pant of ae 


British possessions. We should have regarded the above 
quiry altogether unnecessary, and that, as a matter of co - 
the privileges of the act of Parliament wouid be extended — 
navigation, upon the passage of such an act of Congress ast 
President now offers to recommend, but for the d : 


outa eclaratic 
tained in Mr. Canning’s note of the 11th September last. an 
cording to that declaration, the British Government annoy . 


that, ‘after having been compelled to ap — 


, ; ply to any county 
iterdict preecribed by the act of 1825, it cannot hold Ad 
bound to remove the interdict, as a matter of course, whe 


it may happen to suit the convenience of the foreign Gove 
ment to reconsider the measure by which the application of 
that interdict Was occasioned ’ 

“If this Government had, upon full consideration, 
clear knowledge of the intention of Great Britain to regulate the 
colonial trade by law, and not by treaty, reiected the tering of 
the act of Parliament, after fully comprehending the import of 
those terms, and thereby compelled Great Britain to apply to 
the navigation of the United States the interdict of the act of 
Parliament, the determination of the British Government, com. 
municated in that declaration, would not furnish any just og. 
casion of complaint. But the Government of the United States 
has never decided to reject those terms; and, from a candid and 
impartial consideration of all that has passed on the subject be. 
tween the two Governments, it is manifest that we have ajj 
along been looking to a different mode of arrangement from that 
which now appears to have been in the contemplation of the 
British Government. We think that we are authorized so to look, 
by the official correspondence which passed between them; but, 
whether that justified us or not, we did, in point of fact, depend 
exclusively upon an arrangement by convention. 

“ We can hardly suppose, under (hese circumstances, that the 
British Government, after the passage of such an act of Cop. 
gress as you are now authorized to state that the President js 
willing to recomimend, would refuse to remove the interdict 
which has been applied only to the navigation of the United 
States. A denial to them, alone, of the privilezes of the act of 
Parliament of 1825, offered to all nations, would not be easily 
reconcilable With thase friendly relations which itis the interest 
of both nations, as it isthe anxious endeavor of the Government 
of the United States, to cultivate and maintain.” 

Mr. Gallatin improved the earliest opportunity 
to conform to the foregoing instructions, by address- 
ing a note to Lord Dudley, on the 4th of June, 1827, 
announcing the willingness of our Government to 
arrange the trade by separate legislation; but he re- 
ceived no answer from the British Government to 
his note at that time. 

The willingness of the United States to sone 
through the meditim of separate legislation, the 
terms of the act of Parliament of the 5th of July, 
1825, was again communicated by Mr. Gallatin to 
the British Government, by a note to Lord Dudley 
of the 17th August, 1827, in which he requested to 
be informed whether, if Congress complied with 
the recommendations which the President was 
willing to make, the United States would be admit- 
ted to the trade and intercotirse allowed by the act 
of Parliament of the 5th July, 1825. 


Lord Dudley, in reply to Mr. Gallatin’s letters of 
the 4th June and 17th August, after reviewing the 
grounds urged by the United States to justify them- 
selves in omitting to accept the terms of the act of 
Parliament of July, 1825, declined committing the 
British Government as to their course in the event 
of the United States adopting the measures propos- 
ed, on the following grounds, viz: Ist, that much 
must of necessity depend upon the details of the act 
which Congress might pass; 2dly, more on the con- 
dition of the country at the time of its passage, 
and the views which the British Government might 
then have of their interest in the matter; and, 3dly, 
that any stipulations on the subject would be a vir- 
tual departure from the ground taken by his Gov- 
ernment to regulate the trade by law, and to decline 
all further negotiation concerning it. 

Thus the matter stood at the close of Mr. Adams's 
administration in 1828; and General Jackson, on 
his elevation to the Presidency, made a powerful 
effort with the British Government to secure to the 
United States the benefit of the trade and inter- 
course allowed by that act of Parliament to all na- 
tions which had seasonably complied with the con- 
ditions on which it was offered to them. 

Mr. Van Buren, Secretary of State, in his letter 
of instructions to Mr. McLane, our minister to the 
court of St. James, of July 20, 1829, afier giving a 
minute history of the question, among other things, 
says: 


With a 


“In reviewing the events which have preceded, and more or 
less contributed to, a result so much to be regretted, there will 
be found three grounds upon which we are most assailable: first, 
in our too long and too tenaciously resisting the right of Great 
Britain to impose protecting duties in her colonies; secondly, in 
not relieving her vessels from the restriction of returning direct 
from the United States to the colonies, after permission had been 
given by Great Britain to our vessels to clear out from the colo- 
nies to any other than a British port; and, thirdly, in omitting to 
accept the terms offered by the act of Parliament of July, 1825, 
after the subject had been brought be‘ore Congress, and deliber- 
ately acted upon by our Government. It is, without doubt, (0 
the combined operation of these causes that we are to attribute 
the British interdict. You will, therefore, see the [te sho 


possessing yourself fully of all the explanatory and 
circumstances connected with them, that you may be enabied to 
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vate, as far as practicable, the unfavorable impression which 
have produced. : 
oft is the anxlous wish of the President to put an end toa 
of things 80 injurious to all parties. He is willing to regu- 
the trade in question upon terms of reciprocal advantage, 
we o adopt, for that purpose, those which Great Britain has 
vifelecied, and which are prescribed by the act of Parlia- 
cofdth July, 1825, as it is understood by us. You are directed 
ke a full and frank exposicion of the views and wishes of 
the President 1n this respect, at as early a period, and in such 
manner, a3 You may judge best calculated to accomplish them, 
god to put i in his power to communicate the result of this 
ore to Congress at the opening of the next session. He is 
onighed by the past of the inutility of protracted discussions 
ae abet! which has been over and over again debated. 
He dues not, therefore, wish (0 occupy you, or harass the British 
Cahinet, by their repetition. You are authorized to say to the 
British Government, on the part of the United States, that they 
will open their ports to British vessels coming from the British 
‘ones, laden with such colonial productions as can be im- 
a in American vessels, and upon terms in all respects 
equally favorable; and that they will also abolish the restriction 
contained in our act of 1823, confining the trade to a direct in- 
tercourse, UPON condition that Great Britain will allow Ameri- 
a vessels the privileges of trade and intercourse which were 
offered by the act of the Sth of July, 1825. 
Phe President indulges a confident expectation that tie 
tish Government will assent to an adjustment upon these 
terms. He iscompelled to think so, from a conviction that 
soch an arrangement would promote the interestsef both par- 
ties—a result which he is confident is as much desired by 
Great Britain as it can be by himself, because she has hereto- 
fore given her deliberate assent to these terms, (and he finds 
nothing in the condition of the question which renders them 
jens proper now than they were then ;) and, finally, because he 
ig unwilling to believe that Great Britain woulé make so invid- 
jous a distinction as to exclude us from a trade which she al- 
jows to the rest of the commercial world.” 


In pursuance of those instructions, Mr. McLane 
entered into an arrangement with the British Gov- 
ernment, by which the trade and intercourse be- 
tween the United States and the British colonies 
was to be regulated by separate acts of legislation, 
the interdict of the trade with those colonies was to 
be removed, and vessels of the United States and 
their cargoes were to be admitted to the privileges 
of the act of Parliament of July 5, 1825. Congress 
then passed the act of May 29, 1830, which is in the 
following words, viz: 

“AN ACT to amend the acts regulating the commercial iutet- 


course between the United States and certain colonies of Great 
Britain. 


“Sgc.1. Beit enacted by the Senale and House of Rep. 
resentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That whenever the President of the United states 
shall receive satisfactory evidence that the Government of 
Great Britain will open the ports in its colonial possessions in 
the West Indies, on the continent of South America, the Baha- 
maislands, the Caicos, and the Bermuda or Somer islands, to 
the vessels of the United States, for an indefinite or for a limited 
term; that the vessels of the United States and their cargoes, on 
entering the colonial ports aforesaid, shall] not be subject to other 
or higher duties of tonnage or impost, or charges of any other 
description, than would be imposed on British vessels or their 
cargoes arriving in said colonial possessions from the United 
States; that the vessels of the United States may import into the 
said colonial possessions, {rom the United States, any article or 
articles which could be imported ina British vessel into the 
said possessions, from the United States; and that the vessels of 
the United States may export from the British colonies afore. 
mentioned, to any country whatever, other than the dominions 
or possessions of Great Britain, any article or articles that can 
beexported therefrom in a British vessel, to any country other 
than the British dominions or possessions as aforesaid—leaving 
thecommercial intercourse of the United States, with all other 

ris of the British dominions or possessions, on a footing not 
ess favorable tothe United States than it now is; that then, 
andin such case, the President of the United States shall be, and 
he ishereby, authorized, at any time before the next session of 
Congress, to issue his proclamation, declaring that he has re- 
ceived such evidence; and thereupon, from the date of such 
Proclamation, the ports of the United States shall be opened, in- 
definitely, or for a term fixed, (as the case may be, ) to British ves- 
sels coming from the said British colonial possessions, and their 
cargoes, subject to no other o: higher duty of tonnage or impost, 
or charge of any description whatever, than would be levied on 
the vessels of the United States or their cargoes arriving from 
the said British possessions; and it shall be lawful for the said 
British vessels to 1mport into the United States, and to export 
therefrom, any article or articles which may be imported or ex- 
Ported in vessels of the United States: and the act entitled ‘An 
act concerning navigation,’ passed on the eighteenth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, an act supple- 
mentary thereto, passed the fifteenth day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty, and an actentitled ‘An act to regu- 
late the commercial intercourse between the United States and 
certain British ports,’ passed on the first day of March, one 
thousand eight hendvell and twenty-three, are, in such case, 
hereby declared to be suspended, or absolutely repealed, as the 
case may require. 

“Bec. 2. And be it further enacted, That whenever the ports 
of the United States shall have been opened, under the authori- 
ty given in the first section of this act, British vessels and their 
targoes shall be admitted to an entry in the ports of the United 
States, from the islands, provinces, or colonies of Great Britain, 
onor near the North American continent, and north or east of 


the United States.”? 

By this act it will be seen that our navigation 
acts of 1818, 1820, and 1823, were to be suspended 
or absolutely repealed, as the case might require, 
When the President should issue his proclamation 
declaring that he had received satisfactory evi- 

ce, among other things, that the Government of 
Great Britain would open the ports in its colonial 
possessions in the West Indies, on the continent of 
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Seuth America, the Bahama islands, the Caicos, and 
the Bermuda or Somer islands, to the vessels of the 
United States, for an indefinite or for a limited 
term; and the ports of the United States should be 
opened to British vessels coming from the said 
British colonial possessions and their cargoes. Also, 
that whenever the ports of the United States should 
have been opened under the authority of this act, 
British vessels and their cargoes should be admit- 
ted to an entry in the ports of the United States 
from the islands, provinces, or colonies of Great 
Britain, on or near the North American continent, 
and north or east of the United Slates. 

There is no provision in the act for opening the 
ports of the last named islands, provinces, or colo- 
nies, tothe vessels of the United Siates; nor are 
there any terms provided on which British vessels, 
coming from those ports, should be admitted to en- 
try in the ports of the United States. 

It may be said that those ports were already 
opened to our vessels by the British orders in coun- 
cil of July 27, 1826, and July 16, 1827; and, there- 
fore, ought not to have been included in this act. 
But if they had been inserted in the first section, in 
immediate connexion with the colonies therein 
mentioned, the second section would have been un- 
necessary; and much doubt, uncertainty, and diffi- 
culty would have been obviated. 

By the act of Parliament of 1825, the following 
ports in the British North American possessions 
were declared “free ports,” and opened to foreign 
trade on certain conditions, namely: St. John’s and 
St. Andrew’s in New Brunswick, Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec in Canada, and St. John’s in New- 
foundland. It was not until the passage of the act 
of Parliament of August 28, 1533, that Pictou in 
Nova Scotia, Sidney in Cape Breton, and Char- 
lottetown in Prince Edward’s island, were added 
to the list of free ports, At the time of the passage 
of our act of Congress, therefore, in 1830, the only 
ports opened to our vessels in New Brunswick 
were St. John’s and St. Andrew’s; and in Nova 
Scotia, Halifax; neither of which ports held out 
any great inducements to American vessels to en- 
gage in commercial intercourse with them. 

On the 5th of October, 1830, the President issued 
his proclamation, reciting the act of May 29, 1830, 
declaring that he had received the satisfactory evi- 
dence therein mentioned; and concluded by pro- 
claiming — 

“That, by the operation of the act of Congress. passed on the 
twenty-ninth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
the ports of the United States are, from the date of this procla- 
mation, open to British vessels coming from the said British 
possessions, and their cargoes, upon the terms set forth in the 
said act, the act entitled ‘An act concerning navigation,’ passed 
on the eighteenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen. the act supplementary thereto, passed the fifteenth 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty, and the 
act entitled ‘An act to regulate the commercial intercourse he- 
tween the United States and certain British ports,’ passed the 
first day of March. one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
three, are absolutely repealed; and British vessels and their car- 
goes are admitted to anentry in the ports of the United S:ates, 
from the islands, provinces, and colonies of Great Britain, on or 
neac the North American continent, and nurth or east of the 
United States.” 

On the 5th of November following, an order in 
council was issued, referring to the act of Parlia- 
ment of July, 1825, the several former orders in 
council of July 21, 1823, July 27, 1826, and July 16, 
1827, relative to the colonial trade, and the act of 
Congress of May 29, 1830, and revoking those or- 
ders in council so far asthey related tothe United 
States. It concluded by declaring “that the ships 
of and belonging to the United States of America 
may import from the United States aforesaid, into 
the British possessions abroad, goods the produce of 
those Stales; and may export goods from the Brit- 
ish possessions abroad, to be carried to any foreign 
country whatever.” 


This order in council, it may be remarked, con- 
tained a restriction to the vessels of the United 
States, not contemplated by the act of Congress. 

It confined the importations in American vessels 
to the productions of the United States; whereas, by 
the act of Congress, it should have authorized 
American vessels to import into the British pos- 
sessions abroad ‘any article or articles which could 
be imported in a British vessel into the said posses. 
sions from the United States.” It should also have 
provided definitely, in the language of the act of 
Congress, “that the vessels of the United States may 
export from the British possessions abroad, to be 
carried to any foreign country whatever, any arti- 
cle or articles that can be exported therefrom in a 
British vessel.” 

The arrangement thus made went into operation 
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by the President’s proclamation; and British ves- 
sels from the North American colonies were ad- 
mitted to entry in the ports of the United States on 
the same terms as those enumerated in the first sec- 
tion of the act of 1830. 

It may be doubted whether Congress intended to 
make any provision for opening the ports in the 
North American colonies, as they may have con- 
sidered them already opened by the British orders 
in council of 1826and 1827; and intended to guard 
against their being closed to our vessels by the 
provision in the first section, that “the commercial 
intercourse of the United States with all other parts 
of the British dominions or possessions” should be 
lefton a footing not less favorable to the United 
States than it then was. 

Under this arrangement, we opened all the ports 
of the United States to British vessels from all the 
British American colonies, by a repeal of our navi- 
gation laws; in exchange tor which, Great Britain 
revoked her orders in council, and permitted our 
vessels to enter certain specified free ports in the 
American colonies, viz: 

Kingston, Savannah le Mar, Montego bay, San- 
ta Lucia, Antonio, St. Anne, Falmouth, Maria, Mo- 
rant bay, Anotto bay, Black river, Rio Bueno, and 
Port Morant, in Jamaica. 

St. George, in Grenada. 

Rousseau, in Dominica, 

St. John’s, in Antigua. 

San Joseph, in Trinidad. 

Searborough, in Tobago. 

Road Harbor, in Tortola. 

Nassau, in New Providence. 

Pittstown, in Crooked island. 

Kingston, in St. Vincent. 

Port St. George and Port Hamilton, in Bermuda. 

Any port where there is a custom-house, in the 
Bahamas. 

Bridgetown, in Barbadoes. 

St. John’s and St. Andrew’s, in New Brunswick. 

Halifax, in Nova Scotia. 

Quebec, in Canada 

St. John’s, in Newfoundland 

Georgetown, in Demarara. 

New Amsterdam, in Berbice. 

Castres, in St. Lucia. 

Basseterre, in St. Kitts, 

Charlestown, in Nevis. 

Plymouth, in Montserrat, and 

Anguilla, in Anguilla, 

By the act of Parliament of August 28, 1833, Pic- 
tou, in Nova Scotia, Sidney, in Cape Breton, and 
Charlottetown, in Prince Edward’s island, were 
added to the list of free ports; and, since that time, 
the following ports have been opened at various 
times by orders in council, namely: Old Harbor, 
in Jamaica; Miramichi, port of Magaguadavic 
and Welch Pool, in the island of Campo Bello, in 
New Brunswick; Digby, Arichat, Windsor, Pars- 
borough, Cumberland, Shelburne, and Lunenburg, 
in Nova Scotia; Harbor Grace, in Newfoundland; 
and Georgetown, in Prince Edward’s island. 

By this arrangement, we removed our discrimi- 
nating duties of tonnage and impost, by a repeal 
of our navigation laws so far as related to her 
colonies; and Great Britain revoked her orders in 
council, so far as they provided for discriminating 
duties against vessels of the United States and their 
cargoes. We consented that Great Britain should 
retain the carrying trade between the different ports 
ot her own dominions; and she consented for us to 
carry our productions to any one of her colonies, 
and clear therefrom for any foreign country what- 
ever, except the kingdom of Great Britain and her 
colonial possessions. 


The arrangement was unequal in some respects, 
for, while aii owr ports were opened to their vessels, 
only @ part of their ports were opened to ours; and 
while their vessels could import from the United 
States into their colonies all goods, excepta few 
prohibited articles, we could import into their colo- 
nies only the productions of the United States. 

It was, however, the best that could then be ob- 
tained; and was much more favorable for us than 
any which had before existed. 

During the administration of Mr. Adams, in 1827, 
our Government had conceded to Great Britain the 
right to regulate the trade by acts of legislation, in- 
stead of treaty stipulations, although, for many rea- 
sons, we preferred an arrangement by treaty. We 
had also conceded to Great Britain the exclusive 
right of the circuitous trade between the United 
Kingdom and the United States, through her colo- 
nies. We had also offered to waive the demand 
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made by us, “that our produce should be received 
in the British colonial ports, paying no higher du- 
ties than similar produce pays in those ports, when 
imported from other parts of the British posses 
sions.” But, with all these concessions, the British 
Government refused to commit temselves on the ques- 
tion, or lo vpen any negolration in relaiion lo it. 

It was not until 1830 that our Government se- 
cured the benefits of ihe colonial trade; and General 
Jackson, in communicating the result to Congress 
in his next annnal message, says: 





“This arrangemest secures to the United States every advan- 
tage asked by them, and which the state of the negotiation al- 
lowed us to nsist upon. Tae trade will be placed upon a foot. 
ing decidediy more favorable w this country than any on which 
it ever eteod; and ovr commerce and navigation will enjoy, in 
the colomal ports of Great Britain, every privilege allowed to 
other nations.”’ 

It is under this arrangement that our commercial 
intercourse with the British American colonies has 
been conducted from that time to the pre ent, a pe- 
riod of near twelve years. 

The question arises, whether that arrangement 
has been fuily and fairly carried into operation by 
the British Government, according to the spirit, 
true intent, and meaning of the partes. 

The letter of Mr. Morse, the collector of Passa- 
maquoddy, in answer to the circular issued by the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury on the ith May, 1839, 
is accompanied by a statement, signed by some of 
the most respectable merchants in Eastport, con- 
taining facts which, in the opinion of the collector, 
show most clearly that the spirit of that arrange- 
ment has been grossly violated on the part of the 
British Government, by opening, in New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, those ports only which fur- 
nish po exports, with the exception of the coal dis- 
tricts 

This statement alleges that American vessels, 
in carrving foreign coal ivom the lree ports to the 
United States, are charged wiih an export duty of 
four shillings sterling per chaldron, while no duty 
whatever is exacted when exported in British ve S- 
sels. ft also alleges, that “within the port of Ma- 
gaguadavic (but nol what the coliector of that 
port is pleased to designate ‘the free port’) are ex- 
tensive quarries of /ime rack, which is being exten- 
sively quarried and manufactured for the United 
States market; that no American vessel is allewed 
to proceed there tor a cargo; but that the transport- 
ation is confined exclusively to British vessels.” 
It says: ‘The principal articles of export from New 
3runswick and Nova Scotia to the United States 
are plaster and grindstones; that no port of place in 
either province ts opened to American vessels where 
the quarries are situated; but they are obliged to 
trade at a ‘free port,’ and pay a freight on those ar- 
ticles to the ‘free port,’ that the consequence is, that 
almost the entire supply of the whole Atlantic coast 
is furnished and monopolized by British carriers; 
and the commercial marine of those colonies has 
thereby increased more than fourfold since the ar- 
rangement went into effect, to the detriment of the 
navigation interest of the United States, and par- 
ticularly the State of Maine; while, previously, the 
plaster-trade alone employed nearly ten thousand 
tons of American shipping, and one thousand sea- 
men.” It states, also, that British vessels trade at 
all the outports of the three provinces, and proceed 
direct to ports of the United States, and use any 
and all of them as freely as American vessels could 
do; and take on board cargoes from all paris of our 
country without hindrance. 

The letter of Mr. Anderson, collector of the dis- 
trict of Poriland and Falmouth, says “thet the 
trade between that disirict and the British colonies 
is almost ent‘rely confined to New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia; that the trade to the British West In- 
dia colonies, having proved a losing business, is 
nearly abandoned; that the high duties and port 
charges levied in the British West India colonies, 
on the productions of the United States carried in 
our vessels, have forced such productions as yet do 
go there, first ria Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, 
where they are carried by British vessels, and en- 
tered fur exportation, and thusavoid a duty there; 
whence they are exported in British bottoms, and are 
exempt from the duty in the West India colonies 
that would be imposed if exported in United States 
vessels airectly from the United Siates.” 

The Jetier of Mr. Harrison, United States eon- 
sul at Kingston, Jamaica, says “that the protecting 
duties on the produce of the British American col- 
onies are so high, that our vessels from the New 
EnglandStates are unable to compete with them; in 
consequence of which, only three have arrived here 
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since I came to the colony, laden with white-pine 
jumber—and that was by accident; so that the British 
are the only carriers of that article.” He says, 
however, that in all charges of tonnage, crown, is- 
land, and harbor dues, and in duty on the cargoim- 
ported and exported, there isno difference, whether 
the flag be American or British, He adds: 


“The fact that three-fourths of the trate from the Unite: States 
to this island is carried on in American bottoms will go far 
to show that there can be no exclusive privileges granied to 
Briush veseels, othec than of introducing articles not the prod- 
uce of the United States; aad when British vessels have been 
employed, their cargoes were geveraliy of this nature; and I 
should suppose that i must be withthis view only—that British 
vessels could be employed in the trade between the United 
Siates and any of ‘he British West India colonies.” ; 

Mr. Huyler, United States consul at Nassau, 
Bahamas, says “that the commercial arrangements 
existing between the two countries are, and have 
been, to the best of my knowledge and belief, com- 
plied with.” He gives a table of the entrances and 
clearances of British and American vessels at that 
port, from August 1, 1838, to August 1, 1839; from 
which it appears that the whole number of British 
vessels was forty, measuring 2,468 tons; and the 
whole number of American vessels was seventy- 
one, measuring 7,854 tons, 

Mr. Arthur, United States consul at Turk’s 
Island, says: 

‘ By far the greater proportion of imports from the United 
States into this portare brought in vessels of the United Siates; 
and all descripuions of goods or merchandise, the production of 
the United States, (excepting such as were excepted by acts of 
Parliament at the time of opening the ports of the British colo- 
nies to the United Siates,.) may be imported in United States 
vessels; and ali descriptions of merchandise, legaliy imported, 
may be exported in vesse's of the United States, subject to the 
same duties only as if imported or exported in British vesse!s.” 

Our consul at St. John’s, N. B., Mr. Leavitt, af- 
ter acknowledging the receipt of Mr. Weodbury’s 
cireular, says: 

“I beg leave tn state, that, after making the most minute in- 
quiry jato the matter, Teannot asceriain any advan'ages that 
British vessels, trading to an! from the ports in the British North 
American colonies, to an’ trom poris ii the United 8: tes, have 
over Vessels of the United Brates, except as follows: Vessels of 
the United #ta‘es Wading tothe colonies ave confined to ports 
denommated ‘ee pris,’ when itas cbvious that British ves- 
sels encaged in the same trade enter other ports with their car. 
goes from the United States, and clear with cargoes from those 
poris tothe United States; which is directly contrary to the 
second section of the actof the British Parliament, passed 28ih 
Aucust, 1833 to which please refer. Ihave, however, been as- 
sured, by the authorities here, thatin this province that part of 
the above act of Parliament has | een strictly adhered ‘o. In 
the province of Nova Scotia, itis beyond a doubt that British 
vesaels enter and clear, toand from the United States, with their 
cargoes, at ports other than ‘free ports? which American ves- 
sels cannot enter, 

“There is another advantage that is enjoyed by British ves- 
sels over those of the United States: that is, the article of coals, the 
produce of the United Kingdom of Great Britain; these. when ex- 
ported in American vesseis from the colonies, are subject to an 
export duty of four shillings sterling per ton; when exported in 
British vessels, they are free fromsuch duty. On the latior sub- 
ject. 1 has been intimated to methat, if a remonstrance were 
made to the British Goverument, it would no doubt be imme- 

diately remedied. ' é 

“All charges, of every kind, are precisely the sime on Brit’sh 
vessels entering the colonial ports, as are on veesels of the 
United States.” 


Our consul at Bermuda, Mr. Tucker, answers 
the circular as follows: 


**] yesterday received your circular of l4th May last, and, in 

reply, have to inform you that the poris in this island are, and 
have been since my anpointinent as commercial agent at this 
vace, in September, 1832, open to vessele of the United States, 
into which they are admitted on the same terms that Hritish 
vessels are admited into the poris of the United States, and for 
the importation of all articles of the produce and manufac- 
ture of the United States, except only such as are prohibited by 
imperial act of Parliament.” 


Mr. Primrose, our consul at Pictou, Nova Sco- 
tia, says: 

“ Vessels of the United States, engaged in cemmerce, enjoy 
the same privileges as British vessels at the ‘free ports’ of 
this consulate, wih the single exception of being confined in 
their importations to articles of the prodaction or manufacture 
of the United States. 

“On reference to the annexed abstract of the trade between 
this port and the United States, you will perceive that it is con- 
ducted almost exclusively in the vessels of the United States.” 


Mr. Dewolf, our consul at Sidney, Cape Breton, 
says: 

“As it regards the different ports within this consulate, the 
trade with the United Siates is principally confined to the ex- 
portation of coal, in which American vessels are chiefiy em- 
ployed, the proporuon of Briush vessels being very sma!l. 
For example: from January 1 to the present time, [July 13, 
1339, } filty two vessels have cleared from this port for the Uaired 
Suites, all of them carrying coal, Forty-four of thess were 
American, aad eight British. 

“Many British vessels are engaged in carrying plaster to the 
United States frova several poris on the Bay of Fundy, which 
are Hot free porte; and in this case American vessels are, of 
course, excluded, This fact may, in the first instance, have 
led to the inquiries vow made. 

“As it regards the ports within this consular jurisdiction, I 
am satisfied thai British vessels enjoy no privileges or advan- 
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tages which are not accorded to : 
trade; and believe that, upon investigation it ee Sam 
American vessels are adaitter into all the ports of these ' } 
nies upon the same terms that British vesscls are admis 
all the ports of the United States.”’ a) 
While the foregoing testimony shows 
orts in the British West Indies and 
reton have been opened to our vessels accordi 
to the arrangement, it also establishes the fae 
that the ports in the provinces of Nova Scotia = 
New Brunswick have been virtually closed won 
vessels, so far as relates to all useful PUrposes yd 
trade and commercial intercourse. 
This is a palpable violation of the arrangemen; 
It could never have been contemplated by the at. 
ties thatthe vessels of the United States woall 
excluded from all ports in the provinces, excey 
those which are technically cenominated “Free 
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provinces, while we admit British vessels to a}) the 
places where our productions are manufactured or 
procured. 

The question naturally arises, whether British 
vessels are allowed by law to enter and clear at any 
port or place in the colonies or provinces, other than 
ata free port, to which our vessels are restricted? 
If they are, then the want of reciprocity may be 
caused by a conflict of the laws establishing ports 
of entry and delivery, and regulating the collection 
of the customs in the United States and the British 
colonies; which can be, and should be, reconciled 
either by a conventional arrangement or additional 
acts of legislaiion. Put if British vessels cannot 
legally enter at, or clear from, any place in the 
colonies other than a free port, and yet are 
permitted by the officers of the customs in the proy. 
inces to receive and discharge their cargoes beyond 
the limits of the free port, while vessels of the 
United States are restricted to the free port, then it 
is a violation of their own law, and an infringement 
of the arrangement between the two countries. 

In the iatter case, a remedy may be found in the 
adoption of the suggestion of Mr. Morse, collector 
of Passamaquoddy, in his answer to Mr. Wood- 
bury’s circular in 1839, namely: for the Secretary 
of the Treasury to direct the several collectors of 
the customs not to enter British vessels whose car- 
goes were taken in at any port or place other than 


those to which our vessels could go and discharge, would be s' 
or take on board, cargoes. This would make the the United 
practical operation of the arrangement, so far as have been, 


relates to opening the ports, fair, equal, and reci 


| evasion of 
rocal. And Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, in 


true intent 


his letter to the Secretary of the Treasury on the than any 0 
2d day of October, 1839, expressed the opinion that nopolizing 
it might be properly done. jons to the 
“1 do not doubt our right, (said he,) under the arrangement We ar 
with Great Britain, to refuse entry into the ports of the United Commerc’ 
States to a vessel illegally cleared from Nova Scotia or New 1841. vol. § 
Brunswick.” a es 
Mr. Speaker, I come now to consider the ques diane 
tion, whether the practical operation of the arrange- sequent stat 
ment has been beneficial or injurious to our navi- in the act of 
gation and commerce. And, sir, the official re of Seprembe 
turns through the various custom-houses in the The ay 
United States, of tonnage built, tonnage entered, seems to 
and tonnage cleared, commercial imports and com- United K 
mercial exports since 1830, as compared with those colonial | 
of the same number cf years next preceding the believed | 
arrangement, indicate, very clearly and conclusive- It was 
ly, that our navigation and commerce have been British v 
much more prosperous since than before the al- the produ 
rangement. Vet the memorials and other evidence that Gre 
seem to establish the fact that its operation has been among o' 
injurious in many respects, which has been in part Kingston 
owing to defects in the arrangement itself, but prit- Nassau j 
cipally to the failure on the part of the British Gov- l, Y: 
ernment to execute the arrangement according t0 otia; § 
its true intent and meaning. at Camp 
It is true, as has been alleged, that Great Britain Harbor 
has the advantage of us in securing to her vessels — Br 
the exclusive benefit of the circuitous voyage lla 
tween the United Kingdom and the United States, ture of | 
through her American colonies; but it will be re colonies 
membered that this right was conceded to her du- the cole 
ring Mr. Adams's Administration, in 1827; and lished by 
when it was adopted asa part of the arrangement J ‘his syst 
in 1830, it was with the provision that our vessels i gives to 


might clear from the British colonies for any fot- lance ; 
eign country whatever, except the kingdom 
Great Britain and her colonial possessions, 
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true, as has been alleged, that Great Britain 
imposed heavy duties on the productions of the 
2 ited States, When imported into her colonies; 
oa duty, or a mere nominal duty, on the same 
a when imported from one colony into another. 
F, at right is one which England always assert- 
pt and which was distinctly conceded to her in 
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‘ well settled law, asserted by Great Britain, 
nd expressly conceded by our Government in 
> BBya7 and in 1830, that a mother couniry having 
colonies, has & right to interdict to foreign nations 
bye trade With those colonies. It seems to foilow 
anecessary consequence, that, if a mother coun- 
* Birr chooses to. permit foreign nations to trade with 
per colonies, she has a right to reguiale the trade, 
os admit it on such terms as she may see fit to im- 
Great Britain, therefore, by the act of Par- 
coat of July 5, 1825, imposed the terms, on which 
|| foreign nations might have the privilege of 
inde and intercourse with her colonies. An ac- 
ance of the privilege of the colonial trade on 
hose terms, was at first neglected by our Govern- 
“BB pent; afterwards sought for and solicited, as I have 
shown in the extracts from the official documents 
Be yhich [have read; but sought and solicited in vain, 
unti] an arrangement was effected by Gen, Jack- 
son in 1830. 

I do not see, therefore, that we have any just 
cause of complaint against Great Britain for re- 
taining fur her own vessels the exclusive right of 
the trianguiar or circuitous voyage, while our ves- 
sels are permitted to go to any of her colonies, and 
clear therefrom to any foreign port. Nor do I see 
any just cause of complaint, at this time, that she 
imposes higher duties on the productions of the 
United States than on similar productions of her 
own colonies, although it certainly operates injuri- 
ously to us; because this right was expressly con- 
ceded to her by our Government, afier a long and 

gealous effort to persuade her to abandon it. 

But,sir, it is apparent that the operation of her 
warehousing syslem—by which British vessels are 
allowed to take at our ports cargoes consisting of 
the productions of the United States, and clear 
therefrom for a free warehousing port in New 
Brunswick or Nova Scotia, (where their cargoes are 
not discharged in fact, but remain on board, and are 
only nominally landed and naturalized,) and then 
proceed directly to the West Indies, and enter their 
cargoes as the produce of the British provinces; 
whereby the high duties are avoided, to which they 
would be subjected if entered as the productions of 
the United States—is such as wasnot, and could not 
have been, contemplated by the parties. Itisan 
evasion of the agreement; a violation of its spirit, 
true intent, and meaning; and has tended, more 
than any other cause, to aid British vessels in mo- 
nopolizing the carrying-trade of lumber and provis- 
ions tothe West Indies. 

We are informed by Mr. McCulloch, in his 
Commercial Dictionary, (Mr. Vethake’s edition, 
1841, vol. 2d, page 709,) that 

“The statute of 43 Geo. 3, c. 132, [in 1803] laid the foundation 
ofthis system; but it was much improved and extended by sub- 
sequent statutes, the regulations of which have been embodied 
cna aoe, c. 57, which took effect on the Ist 

, 1833. 

The ete of the provisions of this act 
seems to be confined by the act itself to ports in the 
United Kingdom; and its extension to the British 
colonial poris in America and the West Indies is 
believed to be of recent origin. 


It was undoubtedly for the purpose of securing to 
British vessels a greater share of the carriage of 
the productions of the United States to her colonies, 
that Great Brtfain has established the following, 
among others, as free warehousing ports, namely: 
Kingston, Montego Bay, and Falmouth, in Jamaica; 
Nassau in New Providence; Halifax, Pictou, Liver- 
pool, Yarmouth, Digby, and Arichat, in Nova 

otia; St. John’s, St. Andrew’s, and Welch Pool, 
at Campo Bello in New Brunswick; St. John’s and 

arbor Grace, in Newfoundland; and Sidney in 
= Breton. 
; ll articles the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of the United States, imported into the British 
colonies, are subject to the imposition of duties by 
the colonial authorities, in addition to those estab- 
hed by the mother country. To see the effect of 
this system, therefore, and the unjust advantage it 
gives to British vessels, it will only be necessary to 
fences the duties imposed in the British West 

les on a few of our principal articles. I take 


them from the list accompanying the letter of Mr. 
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Harrison, our consul at Kingston, Jamaica, in an- 
swer tothe circular of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, dated August 7, 1839: 

Fiour.—Brilish duty, 8s. 4d.; colonial, 1s. 8d.; if 
from a british warehouse, free of British duty. 
Pork.—British duty, 20s. per ewt.; colonial, 3s. 4d. 
per barrel. Lumper —Pitch-pine: British duty, 35s.; 
colonia}, Gs. 8¢. White pine: British duty, 25s ; eo- 
lonial, 6s, Sd. Staves.—Red oak: British duty, 25s.; 
colonial, 10s, White oak: British daty, 20s.; colo 
nial, 10s. S#mates, more than 12 inches.—British 
duty, 28s. 4d.; colonial, ls. 8¢. All these ariicles otf 
lumber from the British provinces are free of Brit- 
ish duty. The effect, therefore, of a cargu’s being 
entered at a tiee warehousing port, naturalized 
without being landed, or payment of any duties, is 
to relieve it, on ils arrival in the West Indies, wholly 
fromthe British duty, which is equivalent to a good 
freight on the cargo from the United States, via a 
British free warehousing port, to its place of real 
destination in the West Indies. 

It is evident that our vessels cannot compete with 
the British in the carriage of our own productions 
to the British West Indies, under the discriminating 
duties and the free warehousing system united. The 
duties, though onerous, might be borne, and we had 
fair warning that they would be imposed; but the 
application of the free warehousing system must ne- 
cessarily exclude our vessels, in a great measure, 
from being the carriers of our own productions to 
the British colonies, and, it is respectfully submit- 
ted, isa violation of the spirit and true intent and 
meaning of the arrangement. 

The arrangement has also been violated, as 
stated by our consul at St. John’s, N. B., in the im- 
position of an export duty of four shillings ster- 
ling per ton on foreign coals, when exported in 
American vessels from the colonies, from which 
they are exempted when exported in British ves- 
sels. 

Our vessels have been excluded from a fair com- 
petitionin the carriage of gypsum, coals, grind- 
stones, lime, and other colonial productions from 
the ports in the provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia to the Uniied States, by confining 
them to the free ports, while British vessels are ad- 
mitted to all the places where they are to be pre- 
cured. For instance: gypsum is procured at Wind 
sor, and Windsor has been made a free port; but 
the quarries are situated at considerable distance 
from what is technically called the “tree port.” Our 
vessels are confined io the limits of the free port, 
and are obliged to incur the expense of transporta- 
tion from the quarries to the free port; while Brit- 
ish vessels are permitted to go directly to the quar- 
ries, take. in their cargoes without expense, and 
proceed on their voyage to any part of the Uniied 
States The consequence is, that the British have 
engrossed nearly the whole of that trade. So of 
the article of grindstones. ‘They are procured at 
a place called Manuda, in Cumberland; and Cum- 
berland has recently been made a free port; but 
the quarries are not within the limits of the free 
port, and our vessels are obliged to incur the ex- 
pense of transportation from the quarries to the free 
port, 


Again: coals are procured at Pictou, which is 
also a free port; but while British vessels nay go 
_ to the mines, and take their cargoes free of ex- 
pen-e, our vessels are subject to the expense of 
transportation to the free port. Lime is quarried 
and manufactured at Magaguadavic, which is a 
free port; but our vessels are not permitted to go to 
the kilns for it, and the transportation of this ar- 
ticle to the markets in the United States is under- 
stood to be confined exclusively to British bottoms. 
Lime is an article extensively produced in Maine. 
Suppose it is desired to ship a cargo in a British 
vessel from Thomaston, Maine, where it is manu- 
factured, to St. John’s, N. B., or to Halifax, N. 8: 
the British vessel would be permitted to go directly 
to the kilns where it is manufactured, .take inher 
cargo, and proceed directly on her voyage, without 
any expense, except what a vessel of the United 
States would have to pay. 

Finally, take the article of sawed Jumber. There 
are saw-mills on the east end of Campo Bello, New 
Brunswick. If you desire to ship a» cargo of lum- 
berin an American vessel from these mills, you will 
be obliged to go to Welch Pool, opposite Eastport, 
and enter your vessel within the limits of the free 
port—points, perhaps, a mile from each other—and 
must pay the expense of transportation of the lum- 
ber from the mills to your vessel, and of handling 
it over twice; while a British vessel could go to the 
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millsand receive her cargo. There are saw-mills 
at Dennysville, Maine; anda British vessel can go 
to Eastport, in the district of Passamagnoddy, en- 
ter, proceed to the mills in Dennysville, take in her 
cargo, take her clearance at the custom-house, and 
proceed on her voyage to St, John’s, or elsewhere. 

I have been thus particular, in order to show, be- 
yond ail controversy, the wnequality and injlisttce 
under which we labor, in con equence of the fail- 
ure, on the part of Great Britain, to carry the ar- 
rangement fully into effect. But if carried fully 
and fairly into operation, they would have the ad- 
vantage of us, in many respects, inthe carrying- 
trade between the provinces and the United States. 

First: The port charges in the colonial ports are 
so much greater than the custom-house fees in our 
ports. IT hold in my hand a bill of the pori charges 
at St. John’s, New Brunswick, upon the American 
schooner Challenge, of Mastport, Maine, of one hun- 
dred and iinety-four tons, to wit: Light and hos- 
pital money, $17 80; harbor fees. $t 50; anchorage, 
$1 50; pilotage from sea, $16 50; pilotage to sea, 
$10; American consul’s fees, $4—toltal, $51 30: 
while ona British vessel of the same tonnage, enter- 
ing one of our pors, the custom-house fees would 
be about 37; there being no charge of pilotage, ex- 
cept at our largest ports; and at those it is much less 
than at the British poris. 

Second: Their vessels are cheaper and poorer 
than citizens of the United States are willing to 
employ in that trade, and are much less expensively 
built, in proportion to their value; as our shipbuild- 
ers have to pay large duties on most of the materials 
used in their construction, while British builders 
are exempt from all but a mere nominal duty. 

Third: The pay and living of the crews are 
cheape r, 

Fourth: They are more familiar with the navi- 
gation of the bays, rivers, and creeks, where car- 
goes are procured in the provinces, and are less 
liable to damages from the dangers of their naviga- 
tion. 

These circumstances give them the advantage of 
our vessels in the trade; and, with the aduses ot the 
arrangemen', (which I have beiore pointed out,) 
have enabled them to become the principal carries 
of those articles to our ports. ‘They have also been, 
during the present season, extensively engaged in 
supplying the por: of Boston, and other New Eng- 
land ports, with cord wood for fuel, spars, and piles, 
free vf duty, to the injury of those citizens of Maine 
who are engaged in that business, under what I re- 
gard as an erroneous construction of the act of 
Congress of September 11, 1841; in which, I think 
it evident that they should be considered as manutac- 
tured wood—the same as sawed lumber ef various 
descriptions—and subject to duty on the same prin- 
ciple. 





W hat, then, are the remedies to be applied to the 
existing evils} For a partial and temporary relief, 
let the Secretary of the Treasury issue a cirenlar 
to the collectors of the various collection districts, 
directing them not to admit any British vessel to an 
entry in our ports, whose cargo was taken in at a 
port or place other than those to which our vessels 
could go and discharge, and take on board cargoes 
for the United States. Let him also direct them to 
impose the duty provided by law on cord-wood for 
fuel, spars, and piles, coming from the British 
provinces, as manufactured wood, on the same 
principle that sawed lumber is regarded as manu- 
actured wood; and for a permanent remedy, unlike 
my honorable colleague [Mr. Fessenpen} who ad- 
dressed the House yesterday, I concur fully and 
cheerfully in the conclusion of the Committee on 


.Foreign Affairs, as expressed in the resolution now 


under consideration. 

I have not seen the bill reported by the Committee 
on Commerce, in relation to this subject; but I un- 
derstood the honorable chairman of that committee 
{Mr. Kennepy] to say that they had come toa dif- 
ferent conclusion from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs; and that the bill they had reported would 
restore the trade and intercourse between the Uni- 
ted States and the British colonies to the condition 
they were in prior to the arrangement in 1830, ‘This 
would be to close the ports cn both sides—in other 
words, to pass a non-intercourse act; and that, too, 
without notice or previous complaint! I should 
regard such a termination of the arrangement, (en- 
tered into at the urgent and repeated solicitation 
of our Government,) without notice of dissatisfac- 
tion, without complaints preferred, or a request to 
remedy the evils complained of,.as a rash, hasty, 
and ill-advised proceeding on our part. lis effectat 
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this time could not be otherwise than disastrous to 
the navigation and commerce of the United States. 
It would most assuredly have the same effect which 
was produced by closing the ports in 1827. Then, 
it drove a vast number of our ships from the 
ocean —deprived thousands of American seamen of 
employment—and caused desolation to reign in our 
commercial cities. What ean be gained by the 
passage of such an act? Nothing, but to increase 
the already excited i!l-feelings of our British neigh- 
bors; and add another to the long Jist of controver- 
sies now pending between the two countries. By 
such an act, you may injure British navigation and 
commerce some; but, rely upon it, you will injure 
OUT OWN MOTE, 

Sir, | am a believer in the great doctrine of 
FREE TRADE, It isthe true policy of our Govern- 
ment to act upon, and encourage other nations to 
adopt this principle. I would establish a liberal 
system of trade and commercial intercourse with 
all the nations of the earth. I would invite them 
to enter into friendly arrangements, by which a 
mutual trade and intercourse could be maintained 
on just and equal terms of reciprocity and fair 
competition. I would, therefore, hesitate long be- 
fore I assented to the passage of such a bill, as the 
one described by the chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce 

Such an act should not be passed until we shall 
have notified the British Government of our dis- 
satisfaction, and requested them, in a spirit of friend- 
ship,to remedy those evils of which we have just 
cause to complain, The passage of such an act 
can be justified only on the ground of uncontrollable 
necessity; and it will never receive my support, ex- 
cept asa d when all reasonable meas- 
ures shall have been tried and failed. 

In conclusion, sir, permit me to thank those gen- 
tlemen who have listened to my poor remarks, for 
the honor they have done me; and to assure them, 
that as I have heretofore consumed but little of the 
time of this House, it will be seldom that I shall 
trespass on their patience hereafter, 


REMARKS OF MR. CROSS, 
OF ARKANSAS. 

Delivered in the House of Representatives, June 3, 

1842.~—On the army appropriation bill. 

The following amendinent to the bill making ap- 
propriations for the army, offered by Mr. Jonn- 
son of Tennessee, being under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole, to wit: 

“ Provided, That the recruiting service shall cease until the 
number of nod commissioned officers and privates in the va- 
rious companies of the several arullery and infantry regi- 
ments shall be reduced by death, expiration of term of service, 
and such discharges as the President may from time to time di- 
rect, to the number fixed by the act entitled ‘An act to reduce 
and fix the military establishment. of the United States,’ ap- 
proved March 2, l821: And provided further, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be app ied after the 30th September 
next, to the payment of the regiment of dragoons established 
and authorized by the act of 23d May, 1836” 

Mr. CROSS addressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuainman: It is not my intention to enter 
very fully into the discussion growing out of the 
pending amendment. Most of the reasons which 
will influence me in casting my vote, have been 
stated much more forcibly by the two gentlemen 
from Maine [ Messrs. Lowe. and Fessenpen} who 
have addressed the committee, and the honorable 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hausrep] who 
has just taken his seat, than | am capable of doing; 
and, but for the exposed condition of the State ot 
which L am the sole Representative in this House, I 
should have contented tuyself by giving asilent vote. 

The proposition of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
as modified, and proposed to be modified, contem- 
plates a reduction of the army to the standard of 
the act of 1821, or nearly so; and the question for 
the committee to determine is, whether the necessi- 
ties of the country will admit of this reduction. 
There are no advocates in or out of the House, of 
any party, Jor a large standing army in time of 
peace. All are opposed to it, and have been since 
the commencement of our institutions. [tis a policy 
fraught with danger, and, in the end, destructive 
of liberty itself. - But with this settled conviction 
against the policy, no one can be found who is 
opposed toa military establishment for the purposes 
of protecting our border citizens, and commerce, and 
the preservation and care of the public property. 
The army, as it now siands, is not more than suih- 
cient for these objects; at any rate, I have heard 
nothing that has convinced me of the contrary; 
and, until reduction is clearly shown to be neces- 
gary, I shall feel bound to oppose it, 
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The manner in which it is proposed to be made, 
as well as tht time, is exceptionable. We have no 
data upon which to rely with safety ; nor could the 
information necessary to enable us to act knowingly 
be furnished by the War Department in a less time 
than three or four weeks. Besides, the measure 
does not fairly belong to a bill for the mere appro- 
priation of money to meet the known, existing, and 
prospective liabilities of the current year, as it in- 
troduces new and extraneous matter, [tis scarcely 
to be expected, therefore, that any one should be 
prepared to act on the subject, when thus brought 
up, with a proper regard to the public interest. I 
must confess that Iam not. There is, Mr. Chair- 
man, so far as I have observed, no call, beyond the 
limits of this House, for reduction. The public 
prints from every part of the country seem to op- 
pose it, and they must be regarded, to some extent, 
as reflecting the public will. From the borders to 
the interior, the people have nowhere urged it; 
nor do they, in my apprehension, desire it. So far, 
at least, as they are concerned, it is uncalled for. 

The principal object contemplated by the amend- 
ment (and certainly a laudable one) is economy. 
An economical administration of the Government 
is what all profess to desire. I would myself yield 
to none in this respect; but if the amendmeni pre- 
vails, the praning-knife wi!l have been applied in 
the wrong direction. It is not by cutting down the 
rank and file of the army that we areto rid the 
Government of an annual expenditure of any seri- 
ous importance. Instead of this, let us, in all prop- 
er cases, reduce the staff, withhold double rations, 
the pay of brevet rank, the allowance of ten cents 
per 100 miles on the pound for the transportation 
of baggage, and adopt measures to secure the faith- 
ful and judicious application of all appropriations 
for military purposes. Dothis, and more than half 
a million ofmoney may be saved annually, without 
reducing the rank and file of the army below its 
present standard, and below, as I conceive, the ac- 
tual demands of the country. 

I have already said there are no advocates for a 
large standing army in time of peace, of any party. 
That it is good policy in time of peace to pre- 
pare for war, is no doubt true—not, however, by 
creating large armies, but by sustaining a moderate 
and efficient navy; the carefal selection of suitable 
sites for, and the construction of, fortifications; the 
opening and construction of roads necessary for 
transportation ; the manufacture and proper dispo- 
sition of arms and munitions of war; the organiza- 
tion of the militia, &c., &c. To allthis I add, what 
I regard as still more important—proper encour- 
agement, through the legislation of the country, to 
those of our citizens engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil, or any other kind of manual labor, consti- 
tuting the principal, and certainly the most merito- 
rious class of our population, and a sure and relia- 
ble arm of defence—one that has brought us suc- 
cesstully through two wars, and will on future oc- 
casions be found invincible. If our legisiation 
(both State and National) be so shaped as to ele- 
vate their rank in the social circle, and promote 
their interest and happiness as far as possible, 
others, no wmere drones in the hive of society, will 
be induced to abandon the idea of living by their 
wits, on the bounty of friends, or the patronage of 
the Government, and betake themselves tothe same 
honest and honorable vocation. Could we accom- 
plish this—and it is not only possible, but, in my 
judgement, entirely practicable—very many who 
are now little better than idle degraded vagrants, 
would be reclaimed and made to advance their 
own interest, and at the same time contribute to 
the prosperity as well as defence of the country in 
time of need. The wholesome influence of the ex- 
ercise of labor upon the mind and physical powers 
of man, adds to his efficiency in the camp, the battle- 
field, or the cabinet. A reduction of the emolu- 
ments of office,or public employment of any kind, 
to a fair and just standard, (having regard to the 
service required, and the expendituresattending it,) 
would lessen the number, tothe extentof thousands, 
of those who vainly seek or desire such situations, 
and materially conduce to the end in question. 
With this brief indication of what I conceive to be 
the most important and appropriate preparation for 
war in time of peace, I pass to the consideration of 
another subject, auxiliary to the same purpose, and 
more immediately before the committee—namely, 
thenecessity of keeping up a military establishment. 

Our immense territory reaches, in one direction, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean; and in 
another, from the Northern lakes tothe Gulf of Mex- 
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ico; and forms a line of frontier exceeding 13 yy 
miles, On the Northern, Atlantic, and Gui 4: 
sions of this long line, observation and exper} : 
running through periods of peace and war hee 
shown the necessity of sixty-nine _fortificat; " 
filty-seven of which have been already construcie? 
and twelve others in a process of construction f 
appears, from a statement now before mee, 
ating from the War Depariment, and prepared 
Colonel Totten, of the corps of engineers, on the 
3lst March last—that, to man these fortification 
in time of peace, with a view to their Preservation 
and the preservation and care of the guns smal} 
arins, &c., deposited in and connected With them 
3,205 men are required. Arsenals, armories and 
depots, alung the same line, and in the interior of 
the country, wiil require at least 500 more for Sim. 
ilar purposes; and, looking to the conditiog of 
Florida, and the state of things on that Portion of 
the Maine boundary contiguous to Canada, anad. 
ditional force of three regiments, (say two thousand 
five hundred,) inclusive of officers, for protectiog 
alone, cannot be dispensed with—amounting 4. 
together to six thousand two hundred and fi 
This force, on a line of inland and maritime frog. 
tier eight thousand miles in extent, with sixty-nine 
fortifications, besides arsenals, armories, and de 
containing three-fourths of our arms and milit 
stores, provided at great expense to meet the cop. 
tingency of war, and a commerce of more than two 
hundred millions annually, in which seventeen yj). 
lions of people are interested, cannot be considered 
extravagant; and, when contrasted with the jm. 
portant considerations involved, dwindles into jp. 
significance. Ifeither the right or policy of pro- 
tection be conceded at all, the computation for tha 
parpose in Florida and on the Canada line is ng 
too high. A less number would be idle pretence 
ending in an expenditure of money without accom 
plishing the object. 

On the remaining division, (and much the mog 
exposed of our whole line ot frontier,) commen. 
cing on the Sabine bay, and extending along the 
western limits of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis. 
souri, to Lake Superior—a distance of nearly two 
thousand miles—no one can doubt the justice or 
necessity of a military force. It is known that, 
for many years, the policy has prevailed of remor. 
ing the various Indian tribes residing on this side 
of the Mississippi river, to the country beyond it; 
and that this policy is now near its consummation 
—a few Seminoles in Florida only remaining. In 















its prosecution, two hundred thousand Indians have osts, besi 
been thrown together on that portion of our border, nd beyon 
Many of them left their former homes in Tennes- e surplu 
see, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, under cit- ing into | 
cumstances well calculated to excite angry and ates, an 
vindictive feelings toward our people and agains ith this 1 
each other—and, it is to be feared, are inclined to Mammpept up fo 
avail themselves of the first plausible pretext to adding 
revenge real or imaginary injuries, Fromatre equired « 
port, dated March the 19th, 1840, made by the ons, and 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in compliance igregale 
with a resolution of the House, it will be seen that red; wh 
the warriors alone of emigrated tribes are estima undred | 
ted at 16,300; and those of indigenous tribes in the rmy. I2 
same region, at 45,000—making altogether sixty- prce, an 
one thousand three hundred. Regard itas wemay, housand 
this formidable Indian force, by acting in concer, nce of f 
could do inealculable injury to the whole country amu 
west of the Mississippi, and entirely destroy our cag 
border settlements. It is not, however, pretended S believ 
that all are hostile in their feelings. The Choctaws, cancie 
as a nation, are a quiet, industrious people, rapid- sertior 
ly advancing 1n civilization, and decidedly friendly. the ec 
The Creeks and Cherokees are also advancing in diminu 
civilization, many of them intelligent and wealthy, nerall 
and generally peaceably inclined ; but there are, nlorme: 
intermingled with these tribes, fragments of others, rough 
exceedingly rude and uncivilized, and ready for ig Wor 
aggression upon the slightest encouragement. In- Bgrega 
mediately west of the Choctaws, Cherokees, and Isory 
Creeks, and within striking distance of the frontier, ound 
are numerous other wild and warlike tribes, with- ast pre 
out any defined territory, who live by the chase oO 
and by predatory incursions upon their Mexicat a 1815 
neighbors and others of their own race. These, ay 
with the discontented and embittered of the emi- ti: 


grant tribes, constitute the only serious source of his 
danger to our settlements; and it is one that never ca 
has been, in my judgment, properly appreciated. Pi 
Much is due even to the fears of a people in whose ae 
vicinity, by the action of the Government, so largeaa — pl 
Indian population has been placed-—especially when Hy 
it is recollected that, at the time of thie settleuient, a 
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nence was antigipated. After having 
"4 millions into the public treasury for the lands 
thus settled upon, and improved, is it just 
and destroy their value by rendering their 
ritation perilous? Sir, there is manifest wrong 
doing so; and, in the case of a private transaction 
yolving the same principle, a chancellor would 
xt hesitate to decree damages, or that the danger 
removed aS a nuisance. We must, upon the 
jearest principles of justice, duty, and humanity, 
word secure and ample protection ; and it can 
y be done through the agency of a military force. 
si, Mr.Chairman, there are other considerations, 
sing upon the strong ground of compact and in- 
as well as the principles of justice and hu- 
anity, Which point to the necessity, on the part of 
»e Government, of a military force in this region. 
the terms of ‘various treaties entered into at 
ifereot pe 
inerokees, we are bound “to intérpose force, if ne-" 
ssary, 10 prevent domestic strife amongst them, 
p preserve peace between the several tribes, and to, 
pect them against any disturbances at their new 
ames y the wild Indians who inhabit the country 
yond.” In the absence, however, of all treaty 
ipulation, we OWe it to ourselves, to the world, 
ndto'a race once numerous, powerful, and the 
witimate owners of a country now teeming with 
sillions ofour own citizens, to guard them against 
ese consequences, sure to result, without it, from 
ar policy of concentration. 


Based upon treaty stipulation, also, Texas claims 
nd has urged, as a matter of right, that we are 
bound to prevent an invasion of her territory by the 
ndians owning and occupying territory within the 
hmits of ours; and the claim has been partially, 
not fully, recognised. Ourintercourse laws, too, 
though exceedingly imperfect, must be enforced 
o long as‘they exist. A highly important inland 
rade is springing up betwe@# our citizens and that 
ortion of Mexico near the southern extremity of 
he Rocky mountains, the route of which lies, in 
rt, through the country inhabited by the more 
ae tribes of Indians, and is well worthy of en- 
ouragement.” 


The just and sensible views of the Secretary of 


War on the subject of extending a line of fortifica- . 


jons from Council Bluffs, on the Missouri river, 
the mouth of the Columbia, must not in this con- 
exion be overlooked ; nor the fact that we already 
ave on the Western frontier seventeen military 
posts, besides the arsenals, armories, and depots, on 
nd beyond the Mississippi, at most of which there 
re surplus arms and other public property. Ta- 
ing into view, therefore, the various obligations, 
luties, and interests of the Government, connected 
vith this region, a military force must be constantly 
‘kept up for that service, of not less than 5,500 strong. 
By adding the number (six thousand two hundred) 
equired on the Northern, Atlantic, and Gulf divi- 
ns, and for protection in Florida, we have an 
aggregate number of eleven thousand seven hun- 
red; which, according to the latest returns, is five 
hundred more than the present organization of the 
army. Iallude, of course, to the actually organized 
force, and not that allowed by law, which is twelve 
thousand five hundred and fifty-eight. A differ- 
ence of from eight to fifteen hundred, between the 
maximum allowed by Jaw. and the organized 
sirength of the army, has heretofore existed, and ‘it 
1s believed will always exist, in consequence of 
vacancies, causea by discharges from service, death 
desertion, &c. Ifthe view taken of the necessities 
of the country be correct, an increase, rather than 
adiminution, is our true policy. The estimates are 
generally below those of men whose duiy it is to be 
ioformed on the subject. No Secretary of War, 
throughout several administrations, has been wi'l- 
ing to tisk his reputation by recommending a less 
aggregate force; and, when we recur to the past 
history of our military establishment, it will be 
found that the present bears nothing more than a 
Just proportion to our increased population, re- 
Sources, and interests. Indeed, it falls below it. 
In 1815, soon after the close af the late war, with a 
population of not more than seven or eight millions, 
anda commerce of scarcely one-third its present 
amount, our peace establishment was fixed at 10,000. 
Was continued, without any material change, 

up tothe year 1821, when, as is proposed now, a 
uction (mainly of the rank and file of the army} 
Place, by cutting it down to six thousand. It 
Was soon ascertained that the exigencies of the 
country would not admit of this reduction ; and in 
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1838 the army was again incréased to 12,000, near 
its present nomin+} organization. Between the 
years 1821 ani 1838, volunteer troops and militia 
were employed, at an expetise to the Government 
equal to that of the army if it had been continued 
as organized ander the provisions of the act of 1815; 
and those who are well informed on the subject 
believe that, but for the reduction of 1821, the Flori- 
daand Black Hawk wars would have been avoided, 
and not only millions in the way of expense saved, 
but, what is sti!! more important, a vast sacrifice of 
human life and private property prevented. 

Against reduction, we have the opinions of the 
first military man of the country, as well as the 
lights of reason and experience. In areport made 
by the Commanding General of the army, on the 
22d November last, and communicated to the 
House with the President’s message, at the opening 
of the present session of Congress, he says: 

“ It isconfidently believed that sixteen regiments 
is the minimum regular force now absolutely re- 
quired by the country, not for actual war, but as a 
standing guard against outbreaks on the part of 
Indians, and hostilities from abroad—sometimes 
imminent, and always to be looked to with solici- 
tude by those immediately charged with the defence 
of our soil. Of such force we have but fourteen 
regiments—two of cavalry, four of artillery, and 
eightof infantry. Additions of one regiment to the 
artillery arm, and of one to that of infantry, are 
respectfully suggested. 


“On the suppositions of this slight augmentation, 
and the termination of the Florida war, the follow- 
ing would be the proposed peace distribution of the 
army: five regiments (two of cavalry and three of 
infantry) along the frontiers between the upper 
Sabine and the great falls of the Mississippi, with 
a sixth regiment (infantry) held in reserve at 
Jefferson barracks, near St. Louis, whence it might, 
by steam, in the seasons of danger, be rapidly 
carried near to either of those particular borders ; 
five regiments of infantry along the frontiers be- 
tween the upper Mississippi (or Lake Superior) 
and Houlton, in Maine; and five regiments of ar- 
tillery to garrison the forts along the seaboard, in- 
cluding the Gulf of Mexico. 


“The necessity of the augmentation will be ap- 
parent, by considering the immense extent of ont- 
line to be guarded, and the remoteness of numerous 
points from any dense population of citizens; the 
many tribes of Indians recently transplanted from 
the east to districts just beyond Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, and Iowa; and the number, the cost, 
and importance of the forts constructed,or about to be 
constructed,on the seaboardand the Canada frontier. 


“Besides the obligation to defend States and Ter- 
ritories against predatory incursions on the part of 
Indians accumulated on their borders by the act of 
Government, there are treaty stipulations to protect 
some of the transplanted tribes against their new 
and more savage neighbors beyond them ; and it 
may be added, that the entire removal of the peace 
garrisons from the permanent forts, during the 
last five or six years, for the Florida war, has 
caused serious injuries to those works. These in- 
juries are now undergoing reparation by hired 
laborers; but if a small garrison, at least, be not 
maintained in every fort, dilapidation must again 
speedily ensue.” . ; 

The Secretary of War, in his annual report, 
dated Ist December, 1841, says: 

“The very moderate increase of two regiments to 
our army, recommended in the same report, will 
unquestionably be received with all the confidence 
due to any suggestions from such a source. The 
necessity for such an increase, to man the forts, 
posts, and fortifications, on our inland and maritime 
frontiers, will be apparent on a consideration of the 
plans for the national defences which have been 
proposed, and wholly or partially adopted.” 

And in relation to the Western frontier— 

“From the intercourse which subsists between 
them [the Indians] and the traders and emissaries 
of foreign nations, they may be rendered as formi- 
dable as any description of force that could be 
brought against us. To secare a proper influence 
over them in peace, and to counteract and control 
their dispositious in war, to secure onr own territory, 
and to protect our traders, it is indispensabl@ that a 
chain of posts should be established, extending from 
the Council Bluffs to the mouth of the Columbia, so 
as to cominand the avenues by which the Indians 
pass from the north to the south, and at the same 
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time marmtain a communication with the territories 
belonging to us on the Pacific. 

“The present state of our relations with these 
Indians, and other considerations which will readily 
suggest themselves, seem to demand prompt atten- 
tion to these views, and the adoption of the neces- 
sary measures to execute them.” 

The veteran officer in command of the Western 
division of the United States army—whose services 
to his courftry and long experience should insure 
for his opinions the highest respect—in a plan for 
the defence of the Western frentier, submitted to 
the War Department in 1838, says, after speaking 
of the posts, barracks, &c., deemed necessary : 

“We shall thus have, for the peace establishment 
upon this frontier, eight hundred and ten officers 
and men at each pust; making the aggregate force 
8,910. This force, during a period of peace, as 
well as in contests with any one or two nations of 
Indians, will enable us to afford effective protection 
to any one of the principal sections of the frontier— 
as each post will afford a disposable force of twelve 
companies,” &c. 

On the subject both of the plan and force neces- 
sary for defence in the same region, an elab- 
orate and conclusive view is presented in a report 
made by a board of officers, under the direction of 
a former Secretary of War, (Mr. Poinsett,) and 
communicated by him to the House on the Ist 
April, 1840, composed of Colonels J. G. Totten, of 
the Corps of Engineers, T. Cross, of the Quarter- 
master’s Department, and Lieut. Colonels Thayer 
and Talcott, (the first of the Engineer Corps, and 
the latter of the Ordnance Department,) which con- 
cludes thus: “It only remains to recapitulate the 
positions which have been recommended to be oc- 
cupied, apportion the requisite force,” &c. 

The recapitulation referred to, as far as the sub- 
ject before us is concerned, is in substance as follows: 
For post on the Sabine, where the Ope- 

lousas road crosses that river, inclu- 











ding defences - - - - 100 men, 
For post on the Sabine, where the Nat- 

chitoches road crosses the same - ie * 
For Fort Towson, on the Red river - 500 “ 


For Fort Gibson, on the Arkansasriver 1,000 “ 


For post on the Kansasriver - - 300 “ 
For post on Table creek, near the mouth 
of the Platte, on the Missouri - 500 “ 
’ For post on the Des Moines river - 40 * 
For Fort Snelling - - - 300 “ 
For post on western extremity of lake 
Superior - - - - 400 “ 
INTERIOR LINE OF POSTS. 
For post between the Arkansas and Red 
rivers - - - - - 00 “ 
For Fort Smith (there ought to be 500 
at this posty - : - - 200 “ 
For Fort Wayne - - - - 00 “ 
For post at Spring river - - 200 * 
For post at Maraisde Cygne - - WO “ 
For Fort Leavenworth - : - 400 “ 
Total - - - 5,000 “ 


The estimate of the eloquent gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Gitmer,]—whose efforts to reform 
abuses and to bring down the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment to the lowest possible standard, consistent 
with the public interest, are worthy of all com- 
mendation--is between tour and five thousand for 
the same service; and that of the gentleman from 
New Jersey, [Mr. Hatstrep,] «pwards of twothou- 
sand beyond u. In these estimates, it will be per- 
ceived that (with the exception of that of General 
Gaines) no computation is made for the territory 
above latitude 42° north, bordering on the Pacific, 
and including the country about the mouth of the 
Columbia river. That interesting section ought 
not to be forgotten. We owe itto ourselves to take 
possession of the country, and hold it at all hazards, 
until the question of title be settled. We have seen 
the consequences of procrastinating the adjustment 
of conflicting claims to territory within our limits, 
and should profit by experience. 

Sir, our relations with England, unconnected 
with all other considerations, are such as to render 
the policy of reduction at this juncture extremely 
questionable. The negotiation new pending, it is 
to be hoped, will result in an amicable adjustment 
of the various interesting questions In controversy 
between the two Governments. But of this we 
have no positive assurance ; and, in lessthan twelve 
months, we may bé involved ina war with that 
power. For myself, 1 would take war, with all its 
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consequences, rather than surrender one rood of the 








territory properly claimed by the State of Maine, © 


or yield even the crossing of at, or the dotting of 
an i, on the question involving the “ freedom of the 
seas.” With Mexico, our relations du not wear 
the same favorable aspect, but are not of a seriously 
threatening character. Inthe event of a rupture 
with any of the powers of Europe, or wish Mexico, 
the disaffected and wild Indians on our border 
would be induced, through bribery, persuasion, or 
both, to take sides against us; and, armed and sus- 
tained as they would be, the first serious blow would 
fall upon our Western settlements. From Texas 
we have nothing to fear. She will never encour- 
age or aid either the Indians or others in making 
war upon us: Her destiny and interests are too 
closely connected with ours, to justify the supposi- 
tion ol her alliance against us, 

‘That feature of the amendment which proposes 
tu cut offone of the regiments of dragoons, is ex- 
tremely objectionable. A mounted force is more 
efficient than any other for Western service. On 
our broad undulating prairies, it moves with celeri- 
ty, and, for the protection of the settlements, or the 
suppression of stgife amongst the Indians, is indis- 
pensable. Great as my anxiety is for reform and 
economy, lam unwilling to see this regiment dis- 
banded, however expensive it may be. I am un- 
Willing, sir, for reduction in any shape, upen a 
mere quesuon ot dollars and cents, when the life 
and property of a single individual may be sacri- 
ficed by it. A fickle, vacillating policy on the part 
of the Governmeut, by disappointing hopes inspir- 
ed, deranging calculations, and blighting prospects, 
weskens that devotion to, and love of country, 
upon Which the permanency and prosperity of its 
institutions mainly depend. 

The army is relied upon as a means of protection 
and defence by our whole line of inland frontier ; 
whilst the maritime border leans upon, and looks 


to, the navy, In the West, the army is our only 
dependence in time of peace. Her people, how- 
ever, take pride in the navy, and will ever be found 
ready and willing to sustain it. In war, it islooked 
to by all; and a victory achieved by our gallant tars 
on | ‘mountain wave,” is as highly prized asa 


battle fought and won by our army on the plain or 
in the of the wilderness. 

Let us leave our comparatively little military es- 
tablishiment, in which the extreme Western States 
are so deeply and peculiarly interested, undisturbed, 
(at least so far as numerical strength is concerned, 
and retain the means of guarding and protecting 
our border people everywhere against the dangers 
by which they are surrounded, 

Be assured, sir, the economy proposed by the 
amendment will be found, as heretofore, a mere 
phantom, Ifadopted, many of those who are now 
engaged in the peaceful cultivation of a fresh and 
productive soil, will ieel that their homes are no 
longer secure; and settlements, prosperous and 
happy, will be broken up and abandoned. A Gow 
ernment Which, on account of poverty or the want 
of inclination, fails toaccord adequate protection to 
the governed, Is not worth preserving 

I have no object to accomplish in opposing re- 
duction, beyond what has been stated. It is a 
matter of indifference to me how the present or past 
adminisiritions will be affected by it, or what its 
influence upon a prominent measure* soon expect- 
ed to come before the House. Ishall, as heretofore, 
(and as I ever expect to do in like cases,) act upon 
the convictions of iny own judgment—exercised, l 
trust, with reference alone to the public good. 

Thoroughly convinced, sir, that the necessiiies 
ofthe country will not admit of the reduction, and 
that the amendment is objectionable both as to time 
and manner, U sincerely hope it will find no favor 
with the commitiee. 


—_——— 


*Tartfl alluded to by Mr. Hausrep. 


REMARKS OF MR. A. V. BROWN, 
OF TENNESSEE. 

In the House of Representatives, June 18, 1842— 
The House having resolved i self into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and the bill reported by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and that by the 
Committee on Manufactures, together with the 
amendment ofiered to the latter by Mr. Haper- 
suaM, being under consideration— 

Mr. AARON V. BROWN addressed the com- 
mittee as follows: 

Mr. Cuairman: I have searched most diligently 
tor some redeeming virtue in the two bills reported 
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committees, which might so far reconcile 
me to their provisions as to excuse any participa- 
tion on my part in their discussion. But I have 
searched in vain. I can find nothing—literally 
nuthing—to rescue them from the deepest and most 
unmitigated abhorrence. They both seek to revive 
the odious principle of direct protection, and to re- 
pudiate the most solemn and sacred covenant ever 
entered into since the formation of the Federal 
Constitution. But I mean to speak only to one of 
these bills—to the one reported by the Committee 
on Manufactures. That, sir, is the one which the 
dominant party in this House mean finally, by the 
mere power of numbers, to force upon the people 
of thiscountry. I will not speak to the Ways and 
Means, for they would not speak to their own bill— 
having thrown it upon the House, without any re- 
.port illustrating its principles, or explaining its de- 
tails. ‘They seem to have gotten it up on the spur 
of the occasion, and to rely on nothing for ils sup- 
port but the enormity of its exactions, and the poor 
device whieh they have labeled on its front—that it 
isa bill for the raising of revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, by the act of 1833, all the duties 
above 20 per cent., by whatever law imposed, were 
brought down to that amount; and, by the act of 
1841, all duties below 20 per cent. were raised to 
that rate, with the exceptions contained in the act. 

By these two acts, we have a full, complete, and 
perfect tariff system, for the supply of the treasury, 
without further legislation on the subject. Hence 
it is that | assumed the position, that beyond the cor- 
rection of the error of last session, in regard to the 
list of free articles, and the enactment of a few ob- 
vious provisions in relation to home valuation, we 
ought to have nothing to do with this delicate and 
exciting subject. To take it up for thorough revi- 
sal, and the establishment of a higher rate of duty, 
I hold to be an act of legislative perfidy, which can 
find no parallel in the history of this country. To 
no member here can it be necessary to refer tu the 
fierce collision of parties on the tariffs of 1816, 
1824, and 1828. It is enough to say that, in every 
conflict, the docirine of protection was victorivus. 
What sortot protection? Was it only incidental? 
or was it claimed as a distinctive and independent 
principle of the Constitution? Let the father of the 
whole system tell you. Hear him who, in 1833, 
informs us that he had cherished it with paternal 
fondness, and that his affections even then (though 
he had been compelled to abandon it) were undi- 
minished. Replying to Mr. Webster, who was 
then separating from him on the compromise act, 
he says: “all that was settled in 1816, in 1824, and 
in 1828, was, that protection should be afforded by 
high duties, without regard tothe amount of the 
revenue they would yield.” Mark the emphatic 
admission of Mr.Clay—“protection without regard 
to revenue.” It was on this very ground that all 
three of these acts had been so warmly opposed; 
but yet there was no declaration on their face that 
such was their object. The doctrine dared-not to 
show itself there, lest the judicial tribunals of the 
country should pass sentence of. condemnation up- 
on it. No, sir; it skulked behind the revenue pow- 
er, meanly evading the just and manifest princi- 
ples of the Constitution. Such a device could pot 
long be sustained, ner its enormous exactions en- 
dured, It disquieted and almost convulsed the 
country. It filled the land .with apprehensions 
of ruin and disaster on the one hand, and civil war 
on the other. I! became so abhorrent to the Amer- 
ican people, “that he who had sustained it with pa- 
ternal fondness,” could sustain it no longer. He 
came forward with the compromise act of 1833. 
He declared that the American system of protection 
must go down. He sawit in the deadly blows which 
President Jackson was dealing upon it—he saw it 
in the solemn protestations of every southern State 
in the Union—he saw it in the determined spirit of 
resistance in South Carolina—and, more than all, 
he both saw and felt it in the then recent elections, 
which had all gone against him and his friends. 
Under this thorough conviction, (so thorough, that 
no argument of Mr. Webster, his great compeer 
in establishing the system, could shake or remove 
it,) Mr. Clay came forward with the compromise, 

1 pause here, Mr. Chairman, in order that you 
may @onsider the position of the two great parties 
of this country at that eventful moment. The one 
was insisting on the permanent continuance of the 

rotective system; the other was boldly demanding 
its instant repeal and total abandonment. Now, the 
compromise was to reconcile these hostile parties— : 
to find some midtle ground on which both could’ 


stand, and the Union be preserved. Mr, Cla hi 
self remarked on the occasion: “I am anxious 5 
find out some principle of mutual accommodat; . 
to satisfy, as far as practicable, both parties. toj 
crease the stability of our legislation; and, at ~ 
distant day, (hut not too distant, when we take j 
view the magnitude of the interests which are j 
volved,) to bring down the rate of duties to he 
revenue standard for which our opponents had 
long contended.” - “ 
Here, sir, is an open, and distinct avowal of 
objects and purposes of the compromise. Tha it 
was intended by him to be a permanent seitje; 
not of the details, but of the great principles of the 
future tariff legislation of the country, [ refer for 
further illustration, to his arguments addresse} to 
his manufacturing friends in fayor ot its adoption: 
“The most that can be objected to the bill by those with thie 
he had co-operated to support the protective system Was, that 
in consideration of nine and one-half years of peace, certain’ 
and stability, the manufacturers relinquished some advan . 
which they now enjoy. What was the principle which hada) 
ways been contended for in this, and in the other Huse? Thy, 
after the accumulation of capital and skill, the manufacture, 
would be able to stand alone, unaided by the Governiment, ig 
competition with the imported articles from any quarter, Noy 
give ns time; cease all fluctuations and agitations for nine year. 
and the masufacturers, in every branch, will susiaifi them 
séives against foreign competition. “If we can see our war 
clearly for nine years to eome, we can safely leave posterity tg 
provide for the rest. If the tariff be overthrown, (as ma be 
the case at the next session.) the country will be plunged inig 
extreme distress and agitation. 1 (said Mr. Clay) want har. 
mony; Pwish to see the restoration of those ties which hav 
cayried us triumphantly through two wars; I delight not 10 this 


perpetual turmoil. Let us have peace, aid become once nore 
united as a band of brothers.” 


Sir, [have made these extracts and reference, 
in order to remind this House, and this country of 
the true object and extent of this compromise. } 
was accepted. When he,(Mr. Catnown,] who ha 
as strenuously opposed, as Mr. Clay had Supported 
the system, rose up in Mj place in the Senate chap. 
ber, and accepied it, the galleries responded in ty. 
multuous approbation, The whole nation respon. 
ed with joy and acclamation. The assent of Cop. 
gress, and the ee of the President, so 
crowned this noble act of concession on both side 
and the process of reduction commenced. It ha 
progressed through all the stages of the Jaw, unjj 


- we are now within a few days of its entire comple 


tion. Yes, sir; and when the 30th of this month 
shall have arrived, the whole South and Southey 
can rise up as one man, and proudly boast that, a- 
though their burdéns were great, and the process of 
alleviation slow and tedious, yet they have adhered 
to the covenant, not only in the spirit, but to the very 
letter of it. 

But, sir, when that day shall come, and this bill 
shall have been passed, what can the North say! 
Can she point to the same preservation of her 
plighted faith in vestal purity and honor? No,| 
repeat, if this bill be passed, she can do no such 
thing. The bill itself would wring from: her inmos 
soul the reluctant confession, that’she had adhered 
to the compromise only whilst it was profitable, and 
cast it off the moment when the other party was 
have entered on its enjoyment. 

The present distinguished Governor of Mass 
chusetts seems to have contemplated the possibilily 
ot something of this sort. 

** Suppose, then,’? (said he, In the House of Represesiatives) 
“that South Carolina should abide by the compromise, whilé 
she supposes it beneficial to the tariff States and injurious 
her; and when that peried shall clore, the friends of protection 
shall then propose to re-establish the system: what honorable 
man who votes for this bill would sustain such a measure: 
Would not South Carolina say, You have no right to change 
this law—it was founded on compromise; you have had the 
benefit of your side of the bargain, and now I demand mint! 
Who could anewer such a declaration? If, under such circum 
stances, you were to proceed to abolish the law, would 0% 


South Carolina have much more just cause of complaint an 
disaffection than she now has?” 


What Governor Davis, then a Representative it 
Congress, said and asked in relation to South Caro- 
lina, might have been said and asked of «ll the 
other anti-tariff States. It was no compromis 
between individuals—it was one between larg 
sections of the Union. It was a compromise & 
tween opposing interests; and neither can abat 
don it with.honor, until each has enjoyed it for ® 
least an equal period of time. Sir, T repeat, (te 
cause the sentiment has leftan indelible impression & 
my mind,) that the North cannot repudiate this cat 
tract, after having pocketed millions upon millicts 
under it. Mr. Clay himself, whatever he may é 
now, could not then submit to the degrading antic 
pation. In the speech which ushered the compr- 
mise act before the world, he said: / 

“But ifthe measure should be carried by the common Consett 
of both parties, weshall have al! security. History will faith{uly 
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transaction—narrate under what circumstances the 


record the ssed; (hath was a pacifying measure; that it was as oil 
val we from the vessel of the Union, w restore peace and har- 
pull 


y all this was own, what Cen- 
mony 10 eee. ea id oa me i oaied "What ana, 
gress, wha: ied deserve the character ef an American states- 
oho CO cand up in his place, in either House of Congress, 

aur the treaty of peace aad amity?” beet 

Mr. Chairman, I know not how this bill can 
cape the stern and withering rebuke contained in 
ihese extracts, put by the denial that it does revive 
ihe protective system, SO distinetly and solemnly re- 
pounced by the compromise. rue, it is not ex- 
oressly revived, in terms, on the face of the bill. Its 
advocates, like those who originally established it, 
are 100 sagacious thus to label its unconstitutionality 
in iis front. Like them, they hide its protective 
sharacter from judicial detection. Still, sir, no man 
a doubt the fact, who will look either at the 
origin of the bill, the evidence on which it was 
repared, or the rate of duties it establishes, I pro- 

~» {9 examine and test it in all these particulars. 
Io the first place, it was prepared and reported by 
the Committee on Manufactures, and not by the 
Committee of Ways and Means. It is the peculiar 
jysiness of the latter committee to look after the 
condition of the treasury, and to see that itis kept in 
condition to meet all the appropriations made by 
but the Committee on Manufaciures, as its 


law; imports, has no such duties assigned to 


vr hole structure, for a long series of years, 
evinces no purpose connected with | the revenues 
of the country. Look at the goustitution Tage? 
present committee. Massachiuseits has one, . er- 
mont one, New York orie, New Jersey one, 2 ¢22- 
slvania one, and even little Rhode Island one; 
whilst there were only three from the whole Union 
beside. Now, sir, why this amazing disproportion 
in favor of the Northecn States? Evidently because 
they were manufacturing States, deeplv interested 
inthe deliberations of thegommittee. The States 
of Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and 


} Alabama, were agricultural States, and therefore 


were supplied only with two members; whilst the 
whole West—all the ten or twelve States lying on 
the majestic Mississippi and its noble tributaries— 
had only one member of the commitiee. Noone 
here, I hope, will be so ungracious as to suppose 
that he Speaker ever constituted such a committee 
with the slightest reference to the raising of reve- 
nue. No, sir; the Speaker could never have had 
any such purpose. But the tariff party of this 
House, ever watchful of such things, looked over 
the committees, after their appointment, and found, 
in the structure of that on manufactures, one more 
favorable to their views than the Commnittee of 
Ways and Means. 

By the closest concert of action, they wrested the 
President’s message from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, to whom it rightfully belonged, and 
transferred it to the Committee on Manufactures. 
So much for the geographical sirncture of the com- 
miee. I now ask, upon whose and what sort of 
evidence was this bill prepared? Was it on the 
oral or written statements of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, of the wants and condition of the treas- 
wy now, or for years to come? No, sir; we heard 
nota word from him. Wasany witness called, or 
Saiements received, on the subject? Not one. 
Eventhe report of the majority of the committee 
glances but slightly over the subject of revenue, 
barely saying enough about it to save even a de- 
cent appearance. Sir, the information on which 
this bill was prepared, was derived wholly from the 
manufaciurers—several of them the same persons 
who were here in 1828. The majority of the com- 
mittee have complained of the House on the subject 
ol testimony. I now complain of them. The House 
refused to give them the power-.to send for witnesses: 
they determined they would have them without 
sendingafterthem. The House refused to give them 
power to qualify witnesses in the case: they-deter- 
mined to take their testimony without oath. Nay, 
more: the House amended their application, by say- 
ing that none but disinterested witnesses should be 
examined; and then laid their proposition, so 
amended, on the table. In the face of this solemn 
decision of the House--made by ayes and noets--the 
majority of the committee determined they would 
examine witnesses directly interested in the case— 
men, whose daily bread or annual profits on their 
capital depended on the answers which they were 
togive. Was anything like this ever heard of in 
the proceedings uf any of the courts of this coun. 
try~to receive testimony from those directly inter- 

 ° Sir, it was never before heard of in-any in- 
vestigation where trath was to be obtained, or jus- 
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tice to be administered. Let me not be told—as I 
was on a former occasion, when I had no opportu. 
nity to reply—ithat none can know the facts as well 
as the manufacturers themselves. True; and it 
often happens that no one knows some material 
fact so well as the plaintiff or defendant in a civil 
action: and yet you.would never examine either of 
theim to prove such fact in his own favor. So, in 
criminal cases, none know the facts as well as the 
culprit himself; but yet you never examine him on 
trial for his own justification. But I go beyond 
these analogies, and maintain that this country is 
filled with persons who have discontinued or retired 
trom manufacturing establishments, or who are 
otherwise well-informed and impartial on all the 
subjects within the range of our investigations. So 
far from having called on such as these, not a sin- 
gle person whose statement was received is now 
marenPnies, who was not deeply and directly inter- 
ested. 


Here, then, are two important facts: that six out 
of nine of the committee were from manufacturing 
States; and the testimony on which the bill was 
constructed, furnished by interested manufacturers, 
who have voluntarily left their homes, and travelled 
great distances for that purpose alone. And from 
both of them linfer that the protection of manu- 
factures was the controlling consideration in the 
preparation of this bill. But, sir, I will now look 
into the bill itself for intrinsic evidence of the fact. 
We have the evidence of Mr. Clay himself, that 
“all that was settled in 1816, 1824, and 1828, was, 
that protection should be afforded by high duties, 
without regard to revenue.” Now, test this bill by 
inat of 1828, and see what a vast number of articles 
are now’ to pay the same duty as in 1828, or so 
nearly the same as’not to change the protective 
character of the duty. 

I will present you with the following list of com- 
parative duties: 

October, 1828, 
Cloths and cassimeres, 334:045 per cent. 


_ Ou various minima. 
Other woollen manufac- 


Present Dill. 
40 cts. sq. yard. 


tures - - saine. 40 do. 
Flannels and baizes J4 sq. yard. 14 do. 
Clothes ready made 50 percent. 50  pereent. 
Brown sugar - . 3 cts. per!b. 2 cts. per Ib. 
Lead, pig - , . 3 do. 24 do. 
Cordage, tarred - ‘ 5 do, 5 do. 
Copper, rodsand bolts - 4 do. 4 do. 
Iron, cablesand chains - 3 do. 3 do. 
anchors - 2 do. 2 do. 
nails - : 5 da, 4 do, 
anvils 2 do, 2 do. 
castings . j do } do, 
sheet or hoop . 3 do. 2 do. 
Shoes, si!k ‘ . 30 cts. prpair. 25 cts. per pair. 
prunella - 25 do. 20 do. 
leather - ‘ 25 do. 20 do. 
Boots and bootees - $1 50 do. $1 25 do. 


Tothis list might be added a great number of other 
articles which are taxed at rates precisely the same 
as by the act of 1823, or so nearly the same as to 
leave no doubt that this bill, in its general struct- 
ure, is highly protective. I beg leave to present 
another short statement, which, I think, can scarce- 
ly fail to convince the most skeptical. 

Table of duty per cent. on certain articles of British man- 


ufacture, calculated upon the cost of marttufucture, ac- 
cording to the tariffs of 1828, 1832, and 1833. 
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Mr. Chairman, what plea or apology can be of.- 
fered for such a wanton breach of the compromise, 
av I think these tables establish? In the figst place, 
it is said that, without the proposed increase of du- 
ties beyond the rates agreed on in 1833, some of the 
manufactories cannot exist at all, whilet others ean- 
not realize reasonable and satisfactory profits with- 
out it. In reply, I do not hesitate to say that some 
of them ought to go down. One of the crying 
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evils of this manufacturing system is, that nothing 
can be atiempted in foreign countries which isnot 
soon essayed to be imitated here. No matter what 
it might be—however unsuited to our condition—it 
must be tried, under the favorite prineiple, that if it 
be found that it cannot succeed in this country by 
its own merits, we have only tuinsert a new clause 
in the tariff bill for its protection, andthereby make 
it a profitable concern. It were better, far better, 
for our countrymen to beiake themselves to the 
substantial and useful branches of manufacturing, 
which ean and will succeed by their own intrinsic 
importance, rather than be running after the many 
useless and silly inventions of the Old World. Let 
me give you an example. Some years ago, the 
manufacture of patent steel pens was commenced 
abroad, where it might have been, probably, well 
enough. But straightway some of our Yankee 
friends took it into their heads that they could ear- 
ry on the same business here. Well, away they 
went at it, and succeeded in making quiie a superi- 
or article; they monopolized, tor a while, all the 
common-school patrovage of the Northern States. 
Presently, however, the foreign article began to 
come in cheaper in price, and quite as good for 
use, superseding, in a great degree, those manufac- 
tured here ata much highercost. All this has been 


of recent occurrence; and, accordingly, at the pres- 
ent session, we had before the committee the Ame- 


rican manufacturer begging for protection against 
the foreign article; in other words, asking Congress 
to impose a tax on all the poor and orphan children 
of those States for his benefit. Sir, it would have 
been better for those children to have raised, by con- 
tribution, a sufficient sum to buy out this man’s es- 
tablishment, and to have cast it into the Hudson, 
than for Congress to have granted his petition. -If 
a mechanical business of no more importance to 
the country than that, cannot support itself without 
the aid of unjust and excessive taxation, let it go 
down; and let those engaged in such betake them- 
selves to agriculture, to commerce, or to other me- 
chanical employments of greater importance. I 
could furnish many such eases—all showing a 
strong inclination to avoid the more laborious pur- 
suits of life, and to resort to every light and trivial 
handicraft, whether the situation of the country, or 
the price of labor, will justify it or not. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not lose sight of the pre- 
cise objection to the rate of duties established by 
the compromise act, which we are now considering. 
I entertain no hostility to the manufactories of the 
United States. I cherish, for the valuable, and im- 
portant ones, the very highest regard; but the light 
and frivolous ones I am willing to see go down to- 
morrow. ‘There are more noble and invigorating 
employments, throughout this broad land, for all 
who may be engaged in such. But tothe import- 
ant ones, I will cheerfully give all the incidental ad- 
vantages which the collection of the national reve- 
nue can bestow. Such incidental encouragement 
is given by the compromise, and, I contend, is en- 
tirely sufficient to sustain the chief manufacturing 
interests of this country—such as the woollen, the 
glass, the leather, the cotton, the iron, &c. 


That act allows three distinct points of ineident- 
al protection: 

1st. It imposes a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
or on the value of the goods imported. 

2d. It provides that that value shall be fixed in 
reference to our own markets, instead of those of 
foreign countries, as was the case before the com- 
promise. 

3d. That the duties shall be paid down in cash, 
instead of being secured by bond, on a credit, as 
formerly. 

This is the rate of duties, and the extent of pros 
tection, for which I contend, and those with whom 
with few exceptions) I am _ politically aciing. 
We find this rate of duties already existing and 
established by law—a law intended, by those who 
established it, to .be fixed and permanent; a law 
which he who proposed it [Mr. Clay] denominated 
“a treaty of amily and peace;” which no man, who 
was entitled to deserve the character of an Ameri- 
can statesman, would dare stand up in either House 
of Congress and disregard. 

Now, sir, as tothe ability of the manufacturing 
establishments to sustain themselves at the rate of 
duties which we are insisting on. 

The rate of twenty per cent. ad valorem on the 
home va!luation, including something for cash du- 
ties, Iestimate as equivalent, at the least, to twenty- 
five per cent. 

For illustration: An article is purchased in Liver- 
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ol at a cost of $100. But the same article, when 
Srought to this country, may be fairly worth $120. 
Now the duty is not to be laid on the $100, its cost 
abroad; but on the $120, its value here—making a 
difference in favor of the manufacturers of four per 
cent. Making some little allowance, also, for the 
payment in cash, instead ot credits, | assume twenty- 
five per cent. as the actual rate or degree of protec- 
tion incidentally afforded by the compromise act. 
In the allowance of twenty per cent. as the differ- 
ence between the foreign and home valuation, I es- 
timate transportation, insurance, &c., to be equal to 
about ten per cent.; and the other ten are allowed for 
profits. ‘The question, then, recurs—is this duty of 
twenty-five per cent. a sufficient protection to enable 
the manufacturers to sustain themselves? 

Sir, it must be, at the first blush, exceedingly 
strange if they cannot. What! not keep up, when 
the Government grants them an advantage of one- 
fourth over al! foreign competition! Not keep up, 
when the Government turns every $4,000 of their 
products into $5,000; every $40,000 into $50,000 ; 
and every $80,000 into $100,000! for that is pre- 
cisely the effect of the duty imposed on the foreign 
producer. Still, however, great as this advantage 
is, the statements laid before the committee insist 
that, if the compromise act (equal, as I have stated, 
to 24 or 25 per cent.) shall go into effect, most, if 
not all, of our manufactories must go down. Mr. 
Chairman, | am free to declare that | do not believe 
these statements. ‘They are made by men deeply 
and directly interested—whose wealth or poverty 
was at stake; made without any sanction of an oath, 
and with no direct responsibility whatever. Man. 
nfacturing, like almost everything else, has been 
overdone. The high and exorbitant protection of 
former times has induced leo many to rush into 
the business; and, on this account, I dare say, 
many establishments will have to go down— 
not for the want of adequate protection, but 
for want of real capital originally. All the 
moneyed fictions of the day are now vanishing, 
and none but the real, substantial capitalists 
can stand the shock. Even some who had such 
capital, have lived in such luxury, or disregarded 
the wholesome et of a prudent economy, 
that they must and will be compelled to go down. 
So it is with all the other pursuits of life. Like 
eauses of imprudence and extravagance have ru- 
ined them in like manner. Bat I do firmly believe 
that our woollen, cotton, iron, glass, leather, and all 
our important manufactories, can be sustained at a 
duty of 24 or 25 per cent.; all, certainly, that are lo- 
cated under favorable circumstances, and are con- 
ducted with that industry and rigid economy which 
characterized this country before the late inwnda- 
tion of extravagance, speculation, andfolly. None 
of them may realize the same extent of profit as 
formerly; but they must be content with less: all 
our occupations must be content with less. The 
faymers, graziers, and planters, have long since be- 
come content to realize 3, 4, or 5 per cent. on their 
investment in land, stock, laborers, &c. If, how- 
ever, 25 per cent. will not do, rather than increase 
the duty on the consumer, and thereby add to the 
burdens of those who are already sufficiently pros- 
trated, | would recommend the suggestion contained 
in the minority report: 

“The valuable principle of our Government is equal rights 
and equal protection toall. If you encroach upon the rights 
or interests of one for the benefit of another, you violate this 
great principle, which hes at the very foundation of the Gov. 
ernment. Why sacrificeany? The duty on wool, by the pro- 
posed bill, is twenty-three per cent. ad valorem,and four cents 
per pound. Strike off the four centa, (lea ving, under my proposed 
rate of duty, twenty five per cent.) and you add to the profiis of 
the wool factory of Dutchess county (above referred to) $7,000, 
or five per cent, on the capital, and still leave twenty -three 
(twenty-five) per cent. ad valorem, as a protection to the wool- 
grower, Srike eff a part of the duty proposed on pigaron 
and you add ta the profits of all the workers in iron in the United 
States, and still leave the producer a heavy protection. rtiike 
off but one-fourth from the duty on dressed or tanned leather, 
aud you at once enable the shoe and bootmaker better able to 
compete with the foreign labor, whilst the tanner will stil! en- 
joy aheavyprotection Reduce the duty on all other raw ma.- 
terials used in manufactures to a rerenue duty, (twenty five 
per cent.,) and you relieve all other branches of manufactures, 

“As evidence of the effect which the reduction of the duties 
on the raw material would have on the profits of the manufac 
turer, we will »gain refer to the statements annexed to the re- 
port of the majority. The average price of wool in this coun- 
try appears to be about 40 centsa pound. The average in En- 
rope is about twenty-five cents. A 20 percent. duty and freight 
would add about 6 cents.—say it would be imported here at 31 
centa, and sold Ww the manufacturer here at that price; he, there- 
by, saving 9 cents per pound, The amountof wool prajuced 
in England alone (according to Mr. McCulloch) is, in value, 
about £3,000,000, or nearly $15,000,000. The duty proposed by 
the bill is 23 per cent, and 4 cente per pound, to protect the. 
wool-grower. la England the duty is only 1 cent per pound to 
protect the wool-grower there. The cost of pig-iran in New 
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York is $30 perton. The foreign cost of the best Scotch pig- 
iron is about $17 50. The duty proposed by the act is $8 per 
ton, or nearly one-half of the first cost of the best Scotch pig- 
iron. By the proposed bill, dressed or tanned skins and hides 
are to be subjected to a duty varying from $1 25 to @4 per dozen; 
and sole and bend jeather to8 cents per pound. Undressed 
hides, however, (as they are the raw materials of the tanner,) 
are admitted free of duty, and are imported to the amount, in 
value, of $2,750,000. If, then, the manufacturers of wool, iron, 
and jeather, are really (or would be, under a protection of only 
25 per cent.) in the distressed condition in which they are rep- 
resented to be, we may give them essential relief by reducing 
the duty on the raw material—by subjecting it to a moderaie 
duty only, instead of a duty of exclusion, as m the three cases 
we have named.” 

In addition to all this, it is well understood that 
an unsound, inflated paper-money system, which 
has abounded in this country, has operated very 
unfavorably on the manufacturers. This inflated 
paper system has, or rather had, raised the prices 
of all our merchandise and property far above 
their intrinsic value. The effect of this on the sub- 
ject we are investigating was this: The English 
manufacturer could ship his goods to this country, 
sell them at auction on a litle time, or through 
the agency of some house in this country, “atthe high 
but artificial prices” of our paper-money system; 
and then vest the proceeds in cotton or tobacco, 
whose prices were not regulated here by paper- 
money, but by the markets abroad, where the cur- 
rency was sound; and, by means of this purchase 
of produce, realize the ful! value of his goods, even 
afier paying the duties in this country. The arti- 
ficially Aigh prices here were equa) to the duty 
paid; and the investment in cotton, rice, or tobac- 
to, at pare reguiated by the sounder currencies 
abroad, enabled them to import and sell their 
merchandise, greatly to the annoyance of our own 
manufacturers. The United States is now rapid- 
ly returning to a sound currency, which, of itself, 
will greatly benefit the manufacturer, Aided by 
this restoration of our currency, and the duties 
contemplated by the compromise act, the manufac- 
turer cannot fail, in my opinion, to realize profits 
at least equal to those of the agricultural portion of 
our population. The 20 per cent. ad valorem, and 
a full equivalent for home valuation and cash du- 
ties, 1 have stated at the sum of 25 percent. In 
effect, it will operate much more than that, in favor 
of the manufacturers. It will drive adventurers 
out of the importing market, fictitious capital will 
disappear, and none but responsible and discreet 
enhents will import foreign merchandise into 
the country. Our markets, no longer glutted with 
imprudent importations, nor disturbed by forced 
sales, will acquire a steadiness and uniformity high- 
ly beneficial to the manufacturer. 


Mr. Chairman, having stated the rate of duties 
agreed on’ in the compromise act; and having 
shown, I think, clearly, that they are sufficient to 
sustain our most important manufactories, if not 
all of them, I now demand to know on what prin- 
ciple of justice or propriety the duties should be 
carried higher than 25 per cent.? The statements 
of the manufacturers, published in the report of the 
cominittee, all put it on the ground of protecting 
American against the pauper labor of Europe. 
Sir, this is a specious pretence. It is taken up 
and repeated by the public press, until it has evi- 
dently made some impression on the public mind. 
Well, what is the force of the argument? It is 
admitted that labor is cheaper in most countries of 
Europe than in this; and it is to supply this very 
defect that the Government has given the inci- 
dental advantage of 25 per cent. in the collection of 
her revenue. I contend that this, with the advant- 
age of cheaper living, more abundant water-power, 
our inexhaustible supplies of fuel, the lightness of 
our taxation on property, and the general advan- 
tages of our free institutions, fully make up for 
this inequality of labor. But suppose they do not: 
what right have the manufacturers to ask the Gov- 
ernment to impose a tax on all the other people of 
the United States, in order to raise a sum of money 
equal to this alleged difference in the price of la- 
bor—to be paid, not into the treasury, but into the 
pockets of the manufacturers?) What right have 
they “to send round the hat” to the farmer, the gra- 
zier, the planter, the carpenter, the blacksmith, and 
the other mechanics of the country, to collect from 
each his five, ten, fifty, or one hundred dollars, to 
be paid over to the iron-master, to the wool or the 
cotton manufacturer, to the workers in glass or in 
leather, to equalize the prices of labor!—who, in 
turn, is to go round for them? Protection to all 
would but lead to prohibition; prohibition would 
lead to the destruction of all revenue from imports; 
and then comes direct taxation on all property—real, 
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personal, and mixed. But can the other inter 
the country sustain this sort of Contribution. 1 

levied annually off of them, for the benefit of " 
manufacturing interest? The planter can 
but a r market for his cotton, rice ort 
co. the grazier finds his stock accumulatin 

his hands, until their very support threatens & 
with ruin. The grain-grower is compelled to 7 
at sacrificing prices, or to leave bris wheat S 
corn, and rye, and oats, to rot on his farm,’ Ye 
in the midst of this universal gloom and depression 
they are called upon to contribute more than a 
fourth of their hard earnings to a singje favored 
class of their countrymen! A 


Mr. Chairman, I do boldly maintain, that, yj 
the protection of 25 per cent., and the other inci 
dental advantages growing out of the cash system 
of duties, and the return to a sound CUrTency in this 
country, the manufacturers can make a larger. 
much larger—profit on their capital than those rely. 
ing on agriculture and the ordinary mechanic ary 
can possibly do. 

Let us examine a little the enormous duties pry, 
posed by this bill, remembering always that they 
are so much taxes imposed on one portion of ths 
people for the benefit of another who choose 1 
engage in a business which, they say, a premium 
or bounty, or protection of one-fourth will not sis. 
tain. 


I begin with iron, which all who cultivate th. 
earth must have--the plough, the axe, the hoe, th: 
saw, the wedge, the nail, &c., &c. 

The bill proposes the following duties: 

On iron castings, vessels, &c. 1} cts. per Ib, 
blacksmith hammers, &c. 2 do 





sheet or ower - 23 = do. 
nails, wrought - 4 do. 
cut - - 3 do, 

bar, rolled # - 125 per cent. 
hammered - 85 per cent. 


A knowledge of prices, at our chief cities, of 
the four or five first-named articles, will show the 
enormous per centage which they pay. Wrough 
nails, for instance, sold, in January last, (1842,) in 
New York, at about ten cents; here they are put 
down at four cents duty: cut nails, at the same time 
and place, sold for five and five and a half centsper 
pound; here they are taxed three cents—more than 
one-half of the price of the article. Every farmer 
may thus be enabled to see how Az is taxed in that 
article, which he cannot dispense with. 

Let us glance a little, also, at woollens: 

‘31 section. On woollen yarn, 4 cents per pound, and¥ 
percentum. On wool unmanufactured, the value whereof, at 
the place of exportation, shall exceed 8 cents, 4 cents per pound, 
and 26 percent. ad valorem. On ready-made clothing: all milled 
and fulled cloth, known by the name of plain kerseys, or Ken- 
dal! cottons, of which wool shall be the only materials; merino 
shawls, made of wool; and on all other manufactures of 
wool, or of which wool is a component part, subject, by asy 
former act, to a duty of 50 per cent.—a duty of 40 per cent; 
and on flannels, bockings, and baizes, 14 cents per square 
yard.” 

Why this doubling of duties—so much by the 
pound, and also so much on the value? Blankets, 
cassimeres, cloths—which multitudes of laboring 
men, without families to make what is called home- 
spun, must have—are to be taxed 40 per cent.; ready: 
made clothes, 40. This is an enormous protection 
—too much, by 15 or 20 per cent. 

How does the case stand with regard to cotton 
goods? 

“Section 4. All manufactures of cotton, or of which coitoa 
is a component part, 30 per centum ad valorem; provided, 

“Ist. That all plain white cottons, not exceeding in value 
cents, shall be valued at 20 cents the square yard, &c. 

“2d. And if dyed, colored, stained, printed, or stamped, 0 
exceeding in value 25 cents, shall be valued at 25 cents.” 

Without giving the balance of this section, | 
pause, that you may see and understand the duty 
on plain and printed cottons. In New York, a yati 
of plain cotton cloth I suppose to cost 5 cents; se 
it must be considered as costing 20 cents; or, if cos 
ing 10 cents, the law. says it must be considered 3 
having cost 20 cents, and pay a duty of 30 per cett, 
not on the actual cost, but on the presumed cost. _ 
of allthe various-priced calicoes—whether costing 
10, or 15, or 20 cents—they must be considered," 
law, as having.cost 25 cents, and pay a duty at that 
rate—being a duty of 100, 200, or, in some cases, 
300 per cent., or more. Why this enormous duly, 
but for the entire exclusion of all cotton 
whatsoever? Under former duties, all such hare 
been excluded, except about six millions’ wort: 
and, under this rate of duty, even that will be s¥ 
overboard, and the whole home market be ent! 
surrendered to our own manufacturers. 
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js your revenue? Nota dollar in the treasury 
; this formerly mighty source of revenue. Not 
3 dollar! And yet a duty ranging from 100 to 
r cent. has been paid by consumers. Paid 
whom? Why, to the manufacturers, ° 
What is the proposed duty “on brown sugar, and 
simp of sugar-cane In casks?” Two cents per 
poand. On the plantations of Louisiana, it only 
wots from four to six cents. In the Havana 
mach less) How much brown sugar is used 
in a State? How much ina county?’ How much 
in any given town? How much in each family? 
sir, an estimate might be made which would startle 
his country as to the amount annually paid by the 
Je for the peculiar protection of a few hundred 
sagat-plantations in Louisiana. Look, now, a little 
ipto the proposed duty on leather manufactures. 


‘0 HB On shoes for men - -  30-cts. per pair. 
is On shoes or slippers for women, 


SBS OSER Ts 


of Sik - . ig. cts ce 

} MM onshoesor slippers for women, 

7 ofother material = - e 20 do. 
On men’s boots and bootees  - $125 = do. 


' MB On women’s boots and bootees 50 do. 
ey MN On calf skins - ; <a 


te HM Qn morocco - : - 300 do. 
0 MP On kid skins - - - 200 do. 
m, On sole and bend leather - 8 cts. per lb. 


ls. These rales may not seem so high to those who 
refer to the prices of such things after they are car- 
be ME ried to the interior of the country for sale; but to 
he HE those who know anything of the cheapness of the 
first cost When imported, they cannot fail to appear 
enormous. The article of salt is to be taxed eight 
, cen'son the bushel. This 1 take from the prices in 
the large cities, = which it can be brought as bal- 
jastto our vessels,) to be a duty equal to 100 per 
cent.on the very last article which should be taxed 
one cent. The majority have reported, on the no- 
tion that coffee and tea are necessaries, and not lux- 
uries, and should therefore be exempted from tax- 
of Mm ation, Ishall seek an opportunity to procure the 
he Mm same exemption for salt. 
ht I know how this argument against the injustice 
in #M and oppressiveness of such high rate of duties has 
ut He been usually met. The manufacturers tell us that 
te HB high duties do not increase the price of articles to 
et Mm theconsumer. The majority of the Committee on 
an Manufactures have given a guarded and cautious 
et M& approval to this strange and inconsistent doctrine. 
a! Did the committee believe that the sanction of their 
names could give even a decent plausibility to a 
position which the very presence of the manufac- 
% MM turers sufficiently refuted? High duties not raise 
& the price to the consumer or purchaser! Why, 
| then, have all these manufacturers abandoned their 
0. work-shops? Why have they crowded into this 
na city?’ Why have they swarmed about this Capitol 
TMM like the locusts of Egypt? Why all this, if they 
\: expect no advance upon their manufactures by the 
re high duties which they are imploring Congress to 
impose? Can we believe that they are spending all 
he this time and money on some patriotic project; 
S, which, when crowned with success, will but raise 
ig up (as they pretend) a more formidable competition 
é- 
r 
ih 


at home than they now encounter from abroad? | 


Sir, | know not which most to despise—the impu- 
dence which could fabricate, or the credulity which 
could be deceived by, such an artifice. 
mn _ There is another argument resting on a founda- 
tion ho more solid than the preceding one. ‘It is 
" this: that high and distinctive protection should be 
given, at least to those articles which are essential 
‘oour national independence. 
_ Sir, I deny that there are any such articles. Iron 
for the manufacture of arms, and coarse woollen 
cloths and blankets for our armies, are usually 
mentioned as articles of this description. But, sir, 
who ever heard that war with any one nation 
would put a stop to the importation of such things 
from the other nations who produce them? Ina 
war with England, for illustration: would not the 
iton of Sweden and Russia still find its way in in- 
creased quantities to this country?—both in eager 
competition for the market from which England 
had so recently retired. Nay, more: if all the na- 
ons of Europe were united in the war, or so 
fat leagued against us as to withhold foreign 
on, what become of the iron-establishments of 
the West?—of Western Pennsylvania, Western 
Virginia, of East and Middle Tuspenen of Mis- 
souri, and Kentucky? These are all situated so 
far in the interior as to be safe, in a good degree, 
against im tions; and will go on to prosperity 
under a 20 per centum protection, or, i , ho 
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protection at all. But the idea of a war at the same 
time against all, or, indeed, more than one or two 
foreign countries, is too improbable to be admitted 
into this argument. Iron is not, and never can be, 
considered as contraband; and, therefore, is not 
liable to be seized and captured when found on 
board a neutral vessel transporting it to this coun- 
try. Hence there can be no pretence for consider- 
ing a high duty on that article to be called for, on 
any pretence of its being essential to our national 
independence. 

The same thing may be said of coarse woollens. 
France and Germany would be prompt to supply 
them in time of war with Great Britain. he 
whole argument is addressed to the ever-sensitive 
patriotism of our countrymen; but implies a poor 
compliment to their sagacity or commercial dis- 
cernment. 


This reference to foreign countries, particularly 
to Great Britain, reminds me of an argument which, 
I believe, has done more to make converts to the 
high-tariff system than all others beside—I mean 
that argument which points to the power and glory 
of England as the fruits of a similar system. Ah, 
sir, there is the great fallacy of the argument. It 
has deceived thousands. It points to the power and 
glory of England—not to her shame. It points to 
her splendid palaces, to her costly temples, to her 
navies and armies, and to her dominion over dis- 
tant and populous empires; but never, never does 
it unveil to our view the awful mass of individual 
retires fi and sutiering, and wo, which that system 

as inflicted. Isay nothing of unhappy, oppressed, 
and ruined Ireland! Nothing of her one hundred 
millions of indigent laborers in India! No, I allude 
to England herself—to her naked, starving, suffering 
people—made so by her unequal, unjust, and op- 
pressive taxation—taxation which pampered her 
grandeur, but which ruined her people—taxation, 
which her present minister, backed by more than 100 
ofa majority in Parliament, at this very moment is 
repealing. I c@#not but refer, on this point, to an 
eloquent prophecy of one of my former colleagues, 
{Mr. Bett,] nearly ten years ago. “The day 
will come, and must come, when what is now 
considered the glorious fabric of British govern- 
ment and British policy will be held a failure in 
reference to the true end of all governments. The 
day will come when the English system will be 
regarded as the most stupendous and ingeniously 
devised system of fraud and oppression ever in- 
vented by the craft of man—a system of fraud and 
oppression distinguished from all others in the an- 
nals of the world, because carried on under the 
guise of freedom.” 


Sir, this eloquent prophecy is now fulfilled. The 
day has come when the British policy is acknow- 
ledged to be a failure by her proudest statesmen. 
The wretchedness and ruin it has inflicted on her 
starving millions, is nowhere better described than 
by one of our most gifted American poets :* 


“Thy masses in their hovels pine; 
They curse thee while they toil. 
Thy nobles, of illustrious line, 
Like vampyres, suck thy soil. 
And now, proud mistress of the sea, 
The meanest wretch gives food to thee. 


“A Queen upon a throne of gold, 
A Parliament of drones, 
A nation’s voice that’s buught and sold, 
Whileevery cottage groans. 
An army o’erthe wide world spread, 
To gather garments from the dead.” 


Mr. Chairman, I go no further into the argu- 
ments by which this wretched system, either here 
or in England, has been attempted to be supported. 
I mean to say nothing of the proportionate loss 
or gain by the differegt sections of the Union; 
and least of all do I mean to warn gentlemen 
against reviving those fearful questions which 
once shook that Union toits centre. All that! pro- 
pose further to show in this argument is, that 
the rates fixed by the compromise, which I estimate 
at 25 per cent., will yield a sufficient revenue to 
meet the wants of the Government—not her wants 
when running a career of wild extravagance, but 
when prudently and economically administered. 
To show the amount which will probably be re- 
alized, I estimate the imports for several years to 
come to average $100,000,000, of. what I presume 
to be dutiable articles, estimated ree value; 
by our home valuation, $125,000,000. Twenty per 
centum on that amount would yield a revenue of 
$25,000,000 gross. From this deduct $1,000,000, 


* Dow. 
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the cost of collection, to which sum I think it en- 

tirely practicable to reduce them by a few prudent 

regulations—leaving the amount of $24,000,000, 

subject only to the drawbacks allowed by law. This 

system of drawbacks, by which foreign goods, once 

brought in and paying duties, are allowed to be re- 

shipped, or exported, and the duties returned, I 

have no doubt is greatly defective, and ought to be 

revised. If that were done, I have no doubt the 

item for drawbacks would be greatly reduced. But 

at present I put down the sum of two and a half 

millions for drawbacks; which, being deducted, 

leaves $21,500,000—the net revenue from customs 

forthe first year atter the compromise act shall go 

into operation. This twenty-one millions and a 

half do not include any duties on tea and coffee. I 

estimate the imports to be one hundred millions, ex- 

clusive of them; and repose with entire confidence 

on the estimate. The question, then, arises, whether 

this revenue of twenty-one millions anda half will 

be sufficient to defray the necessary and proper ex- 

penses of the Government. I do not hesitate here 
to aitirm that, with my knowledge of public affairs, 
the ordinary and current expenses of this Govern- 

ment can and ought to be brought within that com- 
pass. Nay, I believe they might well be reduced 
to twenty millions, and still be conducted on a 
scale creditable and worthy of a great and gallant 
nation. The two last years.of Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration were rapidly approaching that 
amount. The Committee on Manufactures were 
careful to remind us that the average ordinary ex- 
penditures of the four years (Mr. Van Buren’s) 
were nearly twenty-eighi millions; when they knew 
that the large expenditures of 1837 and 1838 could 
find no parallel necessity in the present or subse- 
auent years. There is no cause for similar expen- 
ditures. ‘The Florida war, the purchase and pay- 
ment for Indian lands, &c , have now ceased, and 
had begun to do so in 1839, and still more in 1840. 
Hence, fairness required them only to have taken 
the average of Mr. Van Buren’s two last years; 
which, being done, would have shown about twen- 
two and a half, instead of twenty-eight millions. 
Butsuch a course would have diminished the ne- 
cessity for imposing such duties as would give high 
protection; and, therefore, it is not strange that the 
majority of the committee preferred the former 
mode of computation. 

But if twenty-one anda half millions will not 
be sufficient to administer the Government on that 
scale which those who now control her destinies 
desire, how shall more than that amount be raised? 
You may increase it, Ist. By a tax on tea and cof- 
fee between three and four millions; or, 2d. You 
may increase it about the same amount by the res- 
toration of the land-fund to the treasury. Here, 
then, are the alternatives distinctly presented to the 
choice of the majority, who now control the action 
of this Government—either to bring down the Gov- 
ernment from the twenty-six millions, or more, to 
which you have carried it since you came into 
power, totwenty-one and a half millions; or impose 
your tax on tea and coffee; or, finally, abandon the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
among the States. Sir, these alternatives are pre- 
sented to both the great political parties of this coun- 
try. The Democratic party, with but few excep- 
tions, will not hesitate which of them to choose. 
They stand pledged, by their principles, to the most 
rigid economy; they have vowed, in the present 
emergency, to push forward the most vigorous re- 
ductions; and, more than all, they stand pledged 
‘to this economy by all the consecrated provisions of 
the compromise. Yes, sir, they stand here this 
day under the solemn conviction that twenty or 
twenty-one millions will be enough for the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government for years to 
come. But they stand here determined that, if 
their adversaries will have more than this, 
it shall not be raised off of the necessaries of 
life—the essentials of human subsistence. Tea 
and coffee are now articles of that description, 
whatever they might once have been. So is the 
article of salt: it is indispensable to man, and to 
all the animals which he makes tributary to his 
convenience or his necessities. But al] these es- 
sentials—-tea, coffee, and salt—we know cannot 
be exempted from taxation, unless our adversaries 
restore the land fund,—that fund which they ought 
not to give away, at a time when they have to bor- 
row from anybody, and to tax everybody, to make 
up the deficiency; that fund which is too small to do 
any sensible good in liquidating the enormous debts 
of the States, Yes, sir; I repeat the great Demo. 


———— 
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cratic creed in the pues posture of our public af- 
fairs: Give bick the land money, thereby enabling 
us to exempt from taxation the three great necessa- 
ries of life; reduce your expenditures tu the stand- 
ard of strict and necessary economy; and then you 
can leave unviolated that glorious treaty of amity 
and peace which was so solemnly ratified in 1833. 
Mr. Chairman, I assume another position, for 
which I bespeak the serious attention of this com- 
mittee. Your commerce is now in the most de- 
pressed, not to say paralyzed, condition. It can bear 
no increased burdens. What it wants is, to be ren- 
dered more free and unencumbered. The condition 
of the currency in most other countries, and the gen- 
eral embarrassment of all, would seem to require 
that every: weight should be removed, and the freest 
interchange of commodities should be encouraged. 
I: is under such convictions as these that the 
wisest siatesmen of England are relaxing their 
restrictions, and removing their prohibitions. The 
general range of English duties is now being re- 
duced, on an average, nearly one hundred per cent. 
‘This is a great concession to free and unrestricted 
commerce between her and the other nations of the 
earth—a concession forced upon her by the accu- 
mulated experience of ages. Shall the United 
States, al such a moment as this, recede from the 
xreat principles of free trade, which she proclaimed 
to the States and to the world in 1833? She then 
proclaimed that she would impose no other fetters 
on her commerce with the world than such as 
were absolutely necessary for the support of her 
Government when economically administered, 
‘This bright and beneficent example has _ been 
held up to the other nations for imitation. It has 
woduced, and is producing, wonderful effects, in 
fealend especially—that country with which we 
have the greatest and most profitable intercourse. 
At suth a moment as this, I repeat, shall we 
ut out the light of our own glorious example? 
No. I trust we shall not. If we shall but steadily 
adhere to it, we shail soon reap a harvest of na- 
tional and individual prosperity, whiclhas never 
been surpassed:—not that hollow and deceptive 
»yrosperity by which we were lately somuch elated; 
ut prosperity as lasting and solid as those great 
principles of equality and justice by which it will 
be acquired—prosperity which, in two or three 
years, at most, will yield you an income, not of 
twenty, but of thirty millions at least. Yes, sir; it 
is only of the first year of the compromise act that 
any man need doubt the sufficiency of your revenue. 
The second, third, and future years, under a reani- 
mated and reinvigorated commerce, will give you 
enough, and more than enough, for every reason- 
able demand on a plain, economical, and republi- 
can Government like ours. Beyond that, let no 
one here desire to go, Let no American statesman 
ever consent to impose heavy and unjust taxation 
on the people, in order that this Government may 
rival the luxury and grandeur of the Old World. 


" J } 

REMARKS OF MR. WILLIAMS, 

OF MAINE, 
In Senate, Twesday, June 14, 1842—On the navy 
appropriation bill. 

‘The proviso in the clause appropriating the sum 
of $2,335,000 for pay of commissioned, warrant, 
and petty officers, and seamen, for the current year, 
being under consideration in the following words: 

“Provided, That, till otherwise ordered by Congress, no 
part of this, or any future or existing appropriation, shall be 
wpplied to the payment of any officers tu the navy appointed 
after this date, beyond thenumber in each grade on the Ist day 
of January, 1541; and that the excess now in the service beyond 


that number shall be reduced as fast as deaths, resignations, 
and promotions will adait.”’ 


Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Senate as fol- 
Jows : 

The objections to retaining the proviso, as stated 
by the chairman of the Committee on Finance, are, 
that it is inappropriate in an ee bill; 
that it will reduce the officers in the several grades 
below the wants of the service; and is unjust toward 
officers who have been long in service, and who 
cannot look forward to promotion during life, if 
they must wait until so many above them die or re- 
sign as will reduce the numbers in the several 
grades to what they were in January, 1841. 

it is not denied that such provision would be 
more appropriate ina separate bill, providing tor 
a peace establishment; bat if abuses exist which 
cannot be corrected otherwise, it does not follow 
that they may not be provided against in an appro- 
Priation bill. Appointments are made in the higher 


grades by the President and Senate, and in the 
lower grades by the department. The House of 
Representatives have no voice in the matier; and 
if that branch of Congress believe that the present 
number of officers, in any or all grades, is greater 
than the service requires, or greater than the honor 
and interest of the nation demand, it is their right 
and duty to withhold appropriations until such re- 
ductions shall be made as will bring the expendi- 
ture within reasonable limits. 


By the proviso adopted by the House, it must be 
understood that that Seon of Congress regards 
the present number of officers as too great, and that 
itshould be reduced to what it was in January, 
1841; and what other mode, than that adopted by 
them, can be effectual to bring about the reform 
they desire? Ifa bill were introduced, making the 
same provision as is made in this proviso to the 
appropriation bill, is there any reasonable prospect 
that it could be acted upon and become a law at 
this session? The appropriation bill must be con- 
sidered and passed at this session; and the House 
having raised the question, it must be met and de- 
cided, and may as well be settled in this as in any 
other bill. 


The effect of the proviso, if concurred in, will 
beto prevent any further promotions or appoint- 
ments in the navy, unti] the number in the several 
grades shall be reduced to what it was on the first 
day of January, 1841, and is shown very nearly by 
the following table: 


1842. 1841, Excess. 
68 55° 


Captains : . 1S 
Commanders . . 95 55 40 
Lieutenants - . . 323 288 40 
Passed midshipmen - . 103 195 

Midshipmen - . : 460 262 198 
Surgeons . . . 69 59 10 
Passed assistantsurgeons - ll 17 

Assistant surgeons - - 60 57 3 
Pursers : : : 67 63 14 
Chaplains. . 28 13 15 
Masters . . : 30 28 2 
Professors - . ° ae 5 
Boatswains - : . 32 29 3 
Gunners - . . 41 36 5 
Carpenters” - . . 36 28 8 
Railmakers - . . 33 27 6 


The difference of pay and rations in all the 
grades—estimating, in each grade, one half of the in- 
crease to be on duty and the other half on leave or 
waiting orders—is about $250,000; but this difference 
of expense should not induce us to bring back the 
number of officers to what it was in 1841, if, by so 
doing, we would not have a sufficient number of of- 
ficers for all purposes for which their services are 
required, or if such reduction would impair the 
efficiency of the service. One mode of ascertaining 
these facts isto see how the officers in the higher 
grades were employed in January, 1842. 

By the official Register it appears that there 
were— 


Capts. Com.  Lieuts. 

At sea . - : . 16 21 207 
In navy yards, stations, receiving 

ships, andshore duty - >» i 22 59 
On leave - : : : 3 2 36 
Waiting orders - . 30 47 28 
Suspended : . - 1 1 1 
On return home - . : 0 2 0 


Another mode is to see what commands there are 
for officers of the higher ranks in the present con- 
dition of the service. 


Capts. Com.  Lieuts. 
We have five line-of-battle ships ia 

commission, viz: 3 Receiving ships, 

1 at sea, and | in-port, requiring 5 4 27 
5 Squadrons with commodores - #6 0 0 
1 Razee and 7 frigates at sea, and 

fitting for sea : | 2 46 
3 Steamers : : a 2 10 
16 Sloopsof war - - @- O 15 60 
2 Schooneis - : - 2 4 
l Brig : - : Kae 1 2 
Receiving vessels at Portland, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and Alexan- 
dria : . a : 0 0 il 
Commissioners of Navy - 3 0 0 
7 Navy-yarde : . 7 7 12 
2 Naval stations 2 0 ] 
1 Naval aeylum l 0 1 
Inspectors of ordnance 1 1 0 
Specialservice - 1 0 0 
Coast survey : . 0 l 0 
Nava! hospital, Norfolk 0 ] 0 
Depots of charts . 0 0 3 
10 Rendezvous . . 0 10 19 
36 46 196 


Another mode is to look back to furmer periods, 
and compare the number of officers and force then 
in service with the force and officers now in ser- 
vive, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


1820. 1830. 1840, 


Captains - - «= 37 ™ 
Commanders” - - 2 399 52 = 
Lieutenants - - - 202 258 2% 323 
Surgeons : - © D2 © & 
Surgeon’s mates - - 34 5B 65 ¢ 
Pursers - - - 44 43 49 gy 
Chaplains - - 12 9 13) 
Passed midshipmen - 9 41 206 17 
Midshipmen - - 350 335 232 459 
Sailingmasters’ - - 7 32 By 
Boatswains - ae oe oe 
Gunners - - 22 0 3% 4 
Carpenters - ee 16 BH x% 
Sailmakers - - 12 16 sit 


¢ 


Master’s mates 4 0 ale 
Professors - - O 0 16 
Teachers - .s @ 0 re 


The number of captains has doubled from gq 
to 1842; and the number of commanders has more 
than quadrupled. 

The number of ships in commission for the same 
periods was as follows: ’ 


1820. 1830. 3840. 1841. isp 


Ships-ot-the-line - 4 1 4 ‘4 
Frigates—first class - 5 4 4 3 * 

Do. secondclass - 5 2 1 yee 
Razee - 2 1 3 
Sloops - -». Rm Th 28- fB 
Schooners - -13 6 4 8 10 
Brigs : -12 O 2 4 4 
Steamers - - 0 0 l >» 4 
Barges, &e. - -31 O 0 0 9 
Storeships  - «8: & 3 — 

Adopting any and all of these tests, it must ap. 


pear that there are more officers than there is em. 
ployment for. But it is said that, after proper allow. 
ance for sickness and reliefs, the present number 
is not greater than it should be. That some allow. 
ance ought to be made for sickness and for recrea- 
tion, after returning from long cruises, is most just, 
and not denied by any; but that our service requires 
as many officers for relief, as it dves for active 
duty, as is contended by many, seems to me unrea- 
sonable, and not to be tolerated. If we look to the 
employment of our naval officers, we find of the 
captains and commanders, from fifteen to twenty are 
at sea;and about the same number in receiving 
ships, yards, stations, and other home duties: ihus 
leaving thirty or more in each grade, waiting or- 
ders, and on leave of absence. ‘That no employ- 
ment for officers for long periods is injurious 
them, and disqualifies them for prompt and efficient 
performance of duty, will not be contested. That 
remaining at home in command of yards and other 
shore service for long periods, disqualifies officers for 
sea-service, and lessens the desire for it, may well be 
inferred from the recent order of the department, 
directing that no officer shal] be permitted to com- 
mand a shore-station longer thanthree years. We 
may, then, safely assume that all officers on shore- 
duty should be relieved from that duty at leas! 
every three years, and be ordered to sea. Our 
officers at sea are usually in squadrons, which 
cruise three or four years, and then return. We 
have five or six of these squadrons; and it is fair to 
estimate that one-third leave the country each 
year, and one-third return each year. For those 
leaving the country, officers are to be prorided, by 
taking those waiting orders, or those who have 
served on shore-stations long enough to be relieved. 
Such as return annually from long cruises, wall 
leave of absence for three or six months, to recruil 
their health, and attend to private aflairs; and then 
will desire service, not only for the increased pay, 
but thet they may not lose their fondness for ‘he 
service. These officers may take the places of 
others on shore-duty, or be ready for anotber 
cruise. In this way, it is seen that a large number 
of supernumeraries cannot be necessary. But it's 
said that one-third, or more, of the officers in tbe 
higher grades are superannuated, and otherwise 
disqualified for active service; and hence oughind 
to be reckoned; and there is much truth in tt 
Still, it is not certain that the numbers, as they were 
in 1841, would not be equal to discharge all the du- 
ties of the service. At all events, the present nui: 
ber is amply sufficient, and it is well to guard 
against its increase, 

The pay of officersin the navy was changed, anc 
greatly increased in 1835: prior to that time, 0 
in service had monthly pay and rations; when nc 
on duty, they had half-pay, and no rations. Since 
1835, ihe pay while on leave of absence and wait- 


ing orders is so much increased, that it is believed 
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officers on leave or waiting orders gain 
any ate better off, than those doing duty at 
ye this may account, in part, for the great dis- 
* -of numbers not on duly, before and since 
as by the following table: 
i ee ge et 

















CaPTAINs. COMMANDERS. 
—_— + ----—— 
ee er Zs : 
ie) 5 | | $ | ze i 
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Tn a ceawcantenremetineansi nem nreeanninioy=cuerenn tetera erties 
While the country will sustain and sanction all 
reasonable expenditures for the navy and the naval 
grvice, the real friends of both should be careful 
not to suffer any expenditure nol necessary, 
whereby the favorable feelings towards the na- 
yy, now so generally prevalent, should be shaken 
or dissipated. ‘I'he estimate for pay to offigers 
in the navy nol on duly, is $295,400 tor this year; 
andthe people will want to understand why this 
jsso. Will they be satisfied when you tell them 
that it is because you keep se many officers in ser- 
vice who are unable or incapacitated to do duty? 

The cry has been raised by interested persons, 
that there is a disposition in Congress to cut down 
the estimates, and to refuse appropriations for the 
navy. ‘The bill from the House, now under con- 
sideration, makes as liberal and as great appro- 
priations, both for pay and for gradual increase 
and repairs, as were ever before made in a time of 
peace; and there is no disposition to withhold any 
portion of what the House bill proposes to give; 
and the appropriations are entirely adequate to the 
service as it now is, or as proposed in the Secreta- 
ry’s report at the commencement of the session. 

It is said that we have lieutenants who have 
served as such for twenty-five or thirty years, and 
who would not, under this proviso, be promoted 
for twenty or thirty years tocome. This is a mis- 
lake; and, by referring to the Register, it will be 
seen that our oldest commanders were promoted in 
1637; the oldest lieutenants in 1826, and the oldest 
midshipmen were passed in 1833; and should pro- 
motions be made as fast as some desire.to make 
them, we must fake commanders and passed nvid- 
shipmen who have not served as such long enough 
to be entitled to promotion by the rales of the sex- 
Vice, 





REMARKS OF MR. LINN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Tn Senate, May 18, 1842--In reply to Mr. Conran, 
of Louisiana, on the following bill, viz: 


The following bill being under consideration, 
viz: 
A BILL to indemnify Major General Andrew Jackson for dam- 
age sustained in the discharge of his official duty. 
Beitenacted by the Senute and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury Department be, 
they are hereby, directed .o ascertain the amount. of the 
penalty or damages awarded by the district judge of the United 
States, at New Orleans, in the year eighteen hundred and fif- 
teen, against Major General Anirew Jackson, then commander 
in-chief of that district, fur official acis in that capacity, and paid 
by him at that time; and that the sum ro paid, with interest at 
Six percent. per annum, be paid to Major General Andrew 
eee out of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appro- 
jated, ; 


_ Mr. LINN said he desired to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Senate a short time by a few observa- 
tions, in reply to the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. 
Conrap.] 

If this were the first case of the kind(said Mr. L. 
which had occurred in the history of the country, 
might, perhaps, be induced to pause while in the act 
of extending sheer justice toan injured citizen. But, 
Sir, Our statute-books abound in precedents--cases 


" ! 
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Fine on General Jackson—Mr. Linn. 
in which military and naval officers, as well as 
other agents in alinost every department of the Gov- 
ernment, having, in the discharge of their duty, in- 
curred the penalty of the law, and been obliged to 
pay fines, have called upon us for relief, and have 
seldom, or never, called in vain. 

In the case now presented to the Senate, what are 
we required to do? Nothing, sir—nothing but a 
simple, naked, and unencumbered act of justice to a 
citizen who has been fined by a court for an act done 
while in the performance of his duty, and while 
rendering most valuable and important services to 
his country. ‘This is the only true and proper light 
in which the subject can be viewed; and it can serve 
no good object to intermix extraneous matters, as 
proposed in the amendments, with the plain ques- 
tion. It is not necessary to make any allusion to the 
judge by whom the fine was imposed; and the bill is, 
therefore, silent as to Judge Hall. It neither con- 
demns his motives nor his acts. _ It is possible, as I 
remarked the other day, that the Judge and the Gen- 
eral, in the discharge of their peculiar duties, may 
have both been right. We all know that the General 
was right, In regard to the former, we are noi called 
upon, and it is worse than useless now to express an 
opinion directly or indirectly; and as to the latter, 
should we now refuse to extend to him the simple 
act of justice which the bill provides, or clog it with 
derogatory amendments, we would trample upon 
every generous emotion which moved the bosoms of 
the fair daughters of New Orleans when they gath- 
ered their jewels to ward off the blow aimed at their 
gallant preserver by an indignant judiciary—every 
noble and generous impulse which has moved a 
free people to elevate him, by their sufiraves, above 
the sentence of the court. 


I repeat, an investigation into the motives or the 
acts of Judge Hall is uncailed for; and I will not 
contribute to such an investigation, The question 
has but one bearing or point to which we must look. 
It is confined to this inquiry: Was the declaration 
of martial law necessary to the safety of New Or- 
leans? Jt would be a waste of time to seek, here 
or elsewhere, for a man who will givea negative 
answer to this question; for all, | believe—even the 
Senator [Mr. Conrap] himself—will admit that 
General Jackson had good and suflicient ground 
for believing that martial law was necessary; that 
his imperative duty was, to save the cily—and, as a 
means, that duty required him to establish martial 
law. Bat if, at this day, it should be contended 
that the grounds of the General’s belief were insuf- 
ficient, to what source, | would ask, must the error 
be traced?) There was no error in the case; many 
good reasons existed, and they were communica- 
ted to General Jackson by the Aighest civil authori- 
ties of the State—Governor Claiborne among the 
number; and were by those authorities deemed to 
be of such a nature as to render the establishment 
of martial law ingispensably necessary to its 
safety. 

Ot this indispensable necessity, the most incredu- 
lous will be convinced by reading the letters of 
Governor Claiborne to General Jackson. In that 
of the 8th of August, 1814, he says: 

“Oa a late occasion I had the mortification to acknowledge 
my inability to meeta requistion from General Flournoy; the 
corps ol this city having, forthe most part, resis/ed my orders; 
being encouraged in their disobedience by the Legislature of 
the State then in session; one branch of which, tne Senate, hav- 
ing declared the requisilion illegal and oppressive, and the 
House of Representatives having rejected a proposition to ap- 
prove the measure. How far i shall be supported in my late 
orders, remains yet to be proved. I have reason to calculate 
upon the patriotism of the interior and western counties. I 
know, also, that there are many faithful citizens in New Or- 
leans; but there are others, in whose attachment to the United 
Staies, Jought not to confide. Upon the whole, sir, I cannot 
disguise the fact, thatif Louisiana should be attacked, we must 
principally depend for security upon the prompt movements 
of the regular force under your command, and the militia of 
the Western S:ates and Teyritor ies. At this moment, we are 
ina very unprepared and defenceless condition; severa! impor- 
tant points of defence remain unoccupied, and, in case of a'sud- 
den attack, this capital would, I fear, fall‘an easy sacrifice.” 

On the 12th of the same month the General 
was told— 

“Ou the native Americans, anda vast majority of the Creoles 
ofthe country, 1 place much confidence; nor do I doubt the 
fidelity of many Europeans who have long resided in the coun- 
try; but there are others, much devoted to the interest of Spain, 
and whose partiality to the English is not less observable than 
their dislike tothe American Government.” 

In a letter of the 24th, the same ideas are repeat- 


ed-- 
“Be assured, sir, that no exertionsshall be wanting on my part; 
but I cannot disguise from you that Lhave a very difficult peo- 
le to manage: to this moment, no opposition to the requisition 
as manifested itself, but I am not seconded with that ardent 
zeal which, in my opinion, the crisis demands. We look with 
great anxiety to your movements, and place our greatest reli- 
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ance for safety on the energy and patriotism of the Western 
Siates. In Louisiana there are many faithful citizens: these /ast 
rsuade themselves that Spain will soon repossess herself of 
uisiana, and they seem to believe that a comb ned Spanish 
and English force will soon appear on our cvast. If Louisiana 
is invaded, I shall put myself at the head of such of my militia 
as will follow me to the field, and, on receiving, shall obey 
your orders, 1 need not assure you of my entire confidence in 
you asa commander, aud of the pleasure I sballexperience in 
supporting all your measures for the common cefence. But, 
sir, a cause of indescribable chagrin to me is, that fam not at 
the head ofa willing and united people: native Americans, na- 
tive Louisianians, Frenchmen and Spaniards, with some English- 
men, Compose the mass of the population—among them there 
exists much jealousy, and as great (ifferences in political senti- 
menis as in their language and habits. But nevertheless, sir, if 
we are supported by a respectable body of regular troops, or of 
Western militia, Lirust I shall be able to bring to your aid a 
valiant and faithtul corps of Louisiana misitia; but if we are 
left to rely principally on our own resources, I tear existing 
jealousies will lead to distrust so general, that we shall be 
able to make but a feeble resistance.” 

If there be any upon whose minds there lingers a 
doubt upon this question, let them look at the pic- 
ture which New Orleans presented at that day. A 
quarter of a century ago, the organization of the 
society of that city was peculiar; in its composition 
there was much that was foreign to our institutions, 
in fact and in feeling; for in it was infused a mix- 
ture from the continent of Europe, of men not na- 
tive to oursoil—from France, Spain, Portugal, Brit- 
ain, and Germany— many of whom felt a deep grati- 
tude to England tor the overthrow of Bonaparte. 
Indeed, when we reflect upon the situation ot New 
Orleans as it then was, in regard to this portion of 
its population alone, we might well be justified in 
lauding the declaration of martial law by General 
Jackson, even aside from the fact that he was urged 
to do so by the civil authorities of the State, and by 
others of its most gallant and patriotic sons. 

If, sir, my memory serves me, something fell! 
from the gentleman from Louisiana, which indi- 
cated a desire, on his part, that the friends of Gen. 
Jackson should establish the fact that he was justi 
fied, on legal constitutional grounds, for adopting 
the course which he pursued at New Orleans. He 
would require us to point out the law under which 
the General acted. I trustthe Senator will be satis 
fied with the fact, that many emergencies arise in 
war—and, indeed, some in peace—-in which the high 
civil and military servants of the people are, from 
necessily, compelled to “ take the responsibility ” of 
doing some act, for the safety of thecountry, which 
is beyond the pale of their ordinary duties, and, if 
the Senator pleases, beyond the law, Again: I could 
refer the Senator to the eases in which Generals 
Wilkinson, Brown, and other officers on the fron- 
tiers of the State of New York, have been amerced 
for arresting and imprisoning persons on suspicion 
of being spies or traitors. 

There are precedents innumerable where oflicers 
have been found guilty of breaches of law in the 
discharge of their duty, and, therefore, calling for 
the interference of ajustGovernment. Of these, it 
is only necessary to introduce a few, where the 
Government did interpose and give relief to the m- 
jured officer. ‘These cases cominenced as early as 
August, 1790, and have continued down to the pres- 
enttime. Thus, in April, 1818, Major General 
Jacob Brown was indemnified for damages sus- 
tained under sentence of civil law, for having con- 
fined an individual found near his camp, suspected 
of traitorous designs. 

At the same session, Captain Austin and Lieu- 
tenant Wells were indemnified against nine judg- 
ments, amounting to upwards of $6,000, for having 
confined nine individuals suspected of treachery to 
the country. In this case it was justly remarked by 
the then Secretary of War, [John C. Calhoun,} 
that “ if it should be determined that no law author- 
ized” the act, “ yet I would respectfully suggest 
that there may be cases, in the exigencies of war, 
in which, if the commander should transcend his 
legal power, Congress ought to protect him, and 
those who act under him, from consequential dam- 
ages;” in which the committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as stated by their chairman, the lately 
deceased member from North Carolina {Mr. Wil- 
liams]} concurred, 

In the case of General Robert Swartwout, in 
1818, the committee by whom it was reported stated 
that “it is considered one of those extreme cases 
of necessity in which an overstepping of the estab- 
lished legal rules of society stands fully justified.” 

In May, 1820, General James Wilkinson was in- 
demnified for damages recovered against him by 
General Adair, on account of false imprisonment. 

In March, 1823, Colonel Robert Purdy was._in- 
demnified for damages, for having arrested and 
imprisoned an individual found near his garrison, 
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whose acts had done injury to the subordination of 
that post, and were calculated to. violate law. In 
this case it was remarked, that, “admitting the 
court to be correct, both as to jurisdiction and the 
definition ” of the character, &c., “ yet the commit- 
iee are of opinion the petitioner is entitled to relief, 
because they are satisfied he acted with the sole 
view of promoting the public interest confided to 
his command.” 

in March, 1823, Lieutenant Robert F. Stockton, 
of the navy, was indemnified for damages sus- 
tained on account of the capture and detention of a 
vessel and crew. The committee, in this case, re- 
marked, that, “having maturely considered the 
they “are of opinion that in the capture,” 
&c., “he was actuated by an honest determination 
to discharge, in a proper manner, the trust reposed 
in him by the Government.” 

Cases in point might be further multiplied, were 
it deemed necessary, to show the entire willingness 
of the Government, at all times, to protect its faith- 
{ul officers and agents in the discharge of their of- 
ficial duties. 

Sir, in all these examples, the Congress of the 
United States have paid or remitted their fines, by 
the usual preliminary course of investigation and 
report by a committee. The same principles gov- 
erned, and the same proceedings occurred, in all 
the cases. ‘The public good was presumed to be 
the governing motive of the officer, and the grounds 
of the act gomplained of. And in all these in- 
stances, in which provision was made to refund the 
fines, no difference in principle can be found from 
that involved in the case now presented. And in 
respect to this fine, which was exacted from Gen- 
eral Jackson, I would ask, ave Senators prepared to 
make his case an exception? 

I would have avecided, if possible, saying anything 
in reference tothe deeds of General Jackson; neither 
do I wish to point the Senate to the halo with which 
those deeds have surrounded his venerable head 
and illumined his country. My voice will not 
be heard in utterance of his praise, to induce Sen- 
ators to support the bill which they are now con- 
sidering. or is it necessary; for even those who 
have opposed obstacles to its passage—obstacles 
which have surprised me, and which I doubt not 
will be viewed with astonishment by a vast ma- 
jority of the people of this republic--have ad- 
mitted his just claim to honor and fame, and the 
gratitude of his countrymen. His actions proclaim 
for themselves their enduring fame; gratitude has 
stamped them upon our memories; and the true 
and steady hand of History will grave them deeply 
upon her imperishable tablets. His good name 
cannot now be sullied; itis placed in the scroll which 
contains the list of those whom freemen and patriots 
delight to honor. His reputation, like a star, far 
above the clouds of detraction which float around 
our censorious world, will shine with a brighter 
radiance as the flight of time shall hallow his 
memory. 

I have given a few out of many precedents; 
though I am free to confess that, when this bill was 
submitted to the consideration of the Senate, I did 
not anticipate that gentlemen would take a course 
which would render them necessary. Ihave one 
now belore me, and, as it is of peculiar applicabil- 
ity, and supported by an opinion from a source to 
which Senators will attach a sincere veneration, I 
willask their particular attention to it. The case 
arose from the arrest of certain individuals sus- 

cted of treason by General Wilkinson; and, in 
vefence of the course pursued by the General, 
President Jeiferson expressed his opinion in the 
letter which I will read with the permission of the 
Senate. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Jefferson to John B, 
Colvin, esq. 


“To proceed to the conspiracy of Burr, and particularly to 
General Wilkinson’s situation in New Orleans in judging this 
case, we are bound to consider the state of the information, cor- 
rect and incorrect, which hethen possessed. He expected Burr 
and his band from abové, a British fleet from below; and he 
knew there was a formidable conspiracy within the city. Un- 
der these circumstances, was he justifiable, Ist. In seizing no- 
torious cpnspirators? On thie there can be bot two opinions— 
one, of the guilty and their accomplices; the other, that of all 
honest men, 2d. Sending them to the seat of Government, 
when the written law gave them a right to trial in the Terri- 
tory? ‘Phe danger of their rescue; of continuing the machina- 
tions; the tardiness and weakness of the law; apathy of the 
judges; active patronage of the whole tribe of lawyers; un- 
known dispositions of the juries; an hourly expectation of the 
enemy; salvation of the city, and of the Union itself, which 
would have been convulsed to its centre, had Sus cenngtns 
succeeded—all these constituted a law of necessity and sel 
preservation; and rendered the salus 
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ground does, indeed, risk himself on the justice of the con- 
trolling powers of the Constitution; and his station makes, it 
his duty to incur that risk. Butthose controlling powers, and 
his fellow-ciuzens generally, are bound to judge according to 
the circumstances under which he acted. They are not to trans- 
fer the information of this place or moment to the time and 
lace of this action; but to put themselves into his situation. 
Ve know here that there never was danger of a British fleet 
from below; and that Burt’s band was crushed before it reached 
the Mississippi. But General Wiikinson’s information was 
very different; and he could act on no other. 

“From these examples and principles, you may see what I 
think on the question proposed. They dv not go to the case of 
persons charged with —_ duties, where consequences are 
trifling, and time allowed for a legal course; nor to authorize 
them to take such cases out of the written law. Io these, the 
example of overleaping the law is of greater evil than a strict 
adherence to its imperfect provisions. Jt is incumbent on 
those only who accept of great charges, to risk themselves on 
great occasions, when the safety of the nation, or some of its 
very high interests, are at stake. An officer is bound to obey 
orders; yet he would be a bad one who should do it in cases for 
which they were not intended, and whjch involved the most im- 
portant consequences, The line of discrimination between 
cases may be difficult. But the good officer is bound to draw 
it at his own peril, and throws himself on the justice of his 
country, and the rectilude of hia motives.” 

Now, sir, viewing ingenuously the whole course 
of General Jackson at New Orleans, and contrast- 
ing the principles involved in his case with Judge 
Hall, with those expressed in the letter of President 
Jefferson, could any man doubt that the General 
rested upon the rectitude of his intentions. and the 
justice of hiscountry?’ None, sir—none can doubt 
it. The almost entire population of Louisiana rose 
to sustain and honor him; his countrymen, by con- 
ferring upon him the highest mark of their confi- 
dence, have approved his every act at New Orleans; 
and we are now called on to render to him an act of 
justice—an act which that venerated statesman and 
patriot warrior of the Republic believes necessar 
to remove from the page of his life a passage whic 
the decision of a court may have blurred, and 
which may, by possibility, create an injurious doubt 
as to the rectitude of his intentions, in the minds of 
some when he shall rest in his grave. The coun- 
try has manifested its confidence in his uprightness, 
by bestowing upon him the highest office in the gift 
of the people—and that confidence they have never 
had cause to repent. His history should become 
familiar to the youth of our land; it furnishes one 
of the best examples by which to shape their course 
as citizens of the Republic; and presents, in the 
most prominent manner, that great reward which 
is extended to honesty of purpose, disinterested love 
of country, and persevering efforts to promote its 
welfare—a reward greater than that which has 
ever been given by any oiher country, to any man, 
for like virtues. Though left an orphan at an early 
age, these virtues and these efforts alone, unaided 
by wealth or by connexions, (for not a drop of his 
blood flows in the veins of any living creature,) 
have placed him at the head of our most distinguish- 
ed citizens, and made him one of the ornaments of 
our young Republic. Oh, sir, he is a noble pro- 
duction of our glorious political institutions. 

In reverting to the question before the Senate, I 
would remark, that the declaration of martial law, 
by General Jackson, involved all the consequences 
to which the Senator from Louisiana has thought 
proper to allude. : 

And here I may be permitted to introduce addi- 
tional facts, to demonstrate the necessity of the 
measure. They are taken from the answer of 


General Jackson to the rule of the court, and have 


never been questioned: 

“Ifexample can justify, or the practice of others serve as a 
proof of necessity, tie respondent has ample materials for his 
defence; not from analogous construction, but from the con- 
duct of all the different departments of the State Government, 
in the very case now under discussion. 

“The Legislature of the State, having no constitutional power 
to regulate or restrain commerce, on the — day of December 
last, passed an act laying an embargo; the Executive sanction- 
edit; and, from a conviction of its necessity, it was acquiesced 
in. The same Legislature shutwap the courts of justice for four 
months to all civil suitors; the same Executive sanctioned that 
law; and the judiciary not only acquiesced, but solemnly ap- 
proved it 

“The Governor, as appears by one of the letters quoted, un- 
dertook to inflict the punishment of exile upon an inhabitant, 
without any form of law, merely because he thought that an 
individual’s presence might be dangerous to the public safety. 

“The judge of this very court, duly impressed with the emer- 
gency of the moment, and the necessity of employing every 
means of defence, consented to the discharge of men committed 
and indicted for capital crimes, without bail, and without re- 
cognizance; and probably under an impression that the exer- 
cise of his functions would be useless, absented himself from 
the place where his court was to be holden, and postponed its 
session during a regular term. ; J 

“Thus the conduct of the legislative, executive, and judiciary 
Branches of the Government of this State have borne the full- 
est testimony of the existence of the necessity on which the 

ndent relies. , 

e unqualified approbation of the Legislature of the United 
States, and such of the individual States as were in sessicn, 
ought also to be;admitted as no slight means of defence, inas- 






Senate, 








much as all these respectable ‘ 
proclamation of peucion, a Thu, Serine ta 
fer to it, by thankirg him for the energy of his Measures om 

What an extraordinary picture does this cars . 
facts present! Here is a Governor who exil 
individual on suspicion of his entertaining dan 
ous designs—a Legislature laying an embar nget. 
on the commerce of the country, and chute, up 
the courts of justice—and a judiciary volunts ? 
laying aside the ermine, and absenting thems 
to avoid the performance of a solemn duty. a 
this directly in violation of the law and the He 
stitution—and al] these events passed a: rd 
should—without condemnation from any quane! 
because, where virtuous intentions were, these oe 
were most virtuous; whilst the General who - 
the courage to take the high responsibility of 
ving his country, has a mark of disapprobatiog 
upon him by a member of this very judicia) or 
bunal which had evaded the performance of the 
duties imposed upon it by the as and the Cy 
stitution; and you—you, sir—hesitate to efface 
or, departing from all precedent, propose to attge, 
conditions which neither he nor his friends cay 
accept. 

The gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Cony 
in his allusions, would seem to desire to have jt ay. 
pear that General Jackson continued the Operation 
of the law longer than was absolutely necessary 
There was a rumor of peace; the enemy had he 
driven from before the town; and the gentlema 
thinks, or would have us infer, thatthe rigor of the 
martial law should have been somewhat relaxed, 
For what? That individuals might be permitted 1) 
promote a little disaffection—to raise a smal] speck 
of hostility against the watchful and brave vetera, 
—to give a slight degree of encouragement to the 

r defeated enemy—and to be permitted to dothis 
y publications in newspapers, by handbills stycy 
upon the walls of the town, or in any other peacy. 
ble way which their ingenuity might suggest! | 
repeat, the declaration of martial law involved the 
consequences which followed; and, in regard tg 
the proceedings of Judge Hall, we need not wasy 
our time in fine-spun disquisitions about his writs 
his arrest, or his banishment from the camp, ani 
imprisonment or confinement to the remaining por. 
tion of the United States and its territories. The 
Judge, as well as every other person within the 
precincts of the camp, were, for the time, subjectto 
the operation of the law. When he issued bis 
process, in order to take from the military an indi. 
vidual who had been arrested and secured for the 
purpose of preventing him from giving aid to the 
enemy, .or endangering the safety of the cou 
try, the time had not arrived for the Judge 
to assume his functions. From the momen 
of its adoption to that in which it ceased, 
the martial law was paramount; and there could 
under such circumstances, be no contempt a 
court. Ifthere was any contempt, it was a con 
tempt committed by the Judge against the necess- 
rily paramount authority which existed within the 
precincts of the camp—an authority created by the 
necessities and dangers of that portion of the cou- 
try. And, sir, in regard to the intimation that Ge. 
eral Jackson should have acted upon the rumor oi 
peace, and immediately relieved his camp from the 
operation of martial law, I have to say, that the 
fact that the rumor was suffered to pass unheeded, 
is a strong and convincing evidence not only of his 
capacity to command, but of his ‘unslumbering 
vigilance, and his entire devotedness to the safety 
of the country and the glory of its arms. And il 
I were to select any portion of his eventful history 
for an evidence of his great qualities as 4 com 
mander, it would be that which represents him# 
casting to the winds rumors which lulled into sect 
rity those about him, while a powerful and mo 
tified enemy, smarting under the infliction of a 
chastisement which had torn from their brows the 
blushing honors which they had so bravely gaihe™ 
ed upon the fields of Europe, were crouching Ww! 
a single bound of the plain from which they 
been driven, and, with hot blood and braced sine™s 
were eager to spring upon and tear those who 
so recently humbled oom No, sir; none of 
attributes which mark the character of Gen 
Jackson could subject him to the machinations & 
the enemy, however subtle. His vigilance was® 
untiring as his honesty was incorruptible. 4! 
appreciating as he should, the vast responsibilit 
which rested upon him, he was not to be diverted 
from his duty by a rumor,—nothing but certainit 
should, or did, satisfy him. It has correctl} 
said by a late distinguished member of the Sena 
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the post held by General Jackson—the outlet 
of the ississippi—was more important than any 
rin our vast country; and so long as that noble 
‘ver continued to bear its vast tribute to the ocean, 
would the defence of New Orleans remain 
one of the brightest pages of our country’s history. 
| would here call the attention of the Senate to 
gpother portion of the answer of General Jackson, 
iouching his conduct and his views of duty after 
the ramor of peace had reached New Orleans: 


“fle thought peace a probable, but by no means a certain 
vent. If it had really taken place, a few days must bring the 
“ficial advice of it; and he believed it better to submit, during 
: few days, to the salutary restraints imposed, than to put 
very thing dear to ourselves and country at risk upon an un- 
eal contingency. Admit the chances to have been a hun- 
‘re ora thousand (o ove in favor of the ratification, and against 
any renewed attem pts ofthe enemy; what should we say or think 
of the pradence of the man who would stake hislife, his fortune, 
hie country, and his honor, even with such odds im his favor, 
against a few days’ anticipated enjoyment of the blessings of 

1 The respondentcould not bring himself to play so deep 
a hazard; uninfluenced by the clamors of the ignorant and the 
designing, he continued the exercise ofthat law which necessity 
had compelled him to proclaim; and he still thinks himself jus- 
tified, by the situation ofaffairs, for the course which he adopted 
and pursued. Has he exercised this power wantonly or im- 
properly? If so, he isliable—not, as he believes, to this hon- 
prable court for contempt, but to his Government for an abuse 
of power, and to those individuals whom he has injured, in 
damages propor.ioned to that injury. 

About the perivd last described, the consul of France, who 
appears, by Governor Claiborne’s letter, to have embarrassed 
the first draughts. by his claims in favor of pretended subjects 
of his king, renewed his interference; his certificates were given 
tomen in the ranks of the army—to some who had never ap- 
plied, and to others who wished to use them as the means of 
obtaining an inglorious exemption from danger and fatigue. 
The immunity derived from these certificates not only thinned 
the ranks, by the withdrawal of those to whom they were given, 
pat produced the desertion of others, who thought themselves 
equally entided to the privilege; and to this cause must be 
traced the abandonment of the important post of Chef Menteur, 
and the temporary refusal! of areliefordered to occupy it. 

“Under these circumstances, to remove the force of an exam- 
ple which had already occasioned such dangerous consequences, 
and to punish those who were so unwilling to defend what they 
wereso ready to enjoy, the respondent issued a general order, 


| directing those French subjects who had availed themselves of 


theconsul’s certificates to remove out of the lines of defence, 
and farenough to avoid any temptation of intercourse with our 
enemy, whom they were so scrupulous of opposing. This 
measure was resorted to, as the mildest mode of proceeding 
against a dangerous an‘! increasing evil; and the respondent 
had the less scruple of his power, in this instance, as it was not 
quite so strong as that which Governor Claiborne had exercised, 
before the invasion, by the advice of his attorney general, in the 
case of Colonel Coliel. . 


“It created, however, some sensation; discontents were again 
fomented, from the source that had first produced them. Aliens 
and strangers became the most violent advocates of consti- 
tutional rights; and native Americans were taught the value 
of their privileges, by those who formally disuvowed any title 
to their enjoyment. The order was particularly epposed —in 
an anonymous publication. In this, the author deliberately 
and wickedly misrepresented the order, as subjecting to remo- 
valall Frenchmen whatever, even those who had gloriously 
fought in defence of the country; and, afier many dangerous 
and unwarrantable declarations, he closes, by calling upon all 
Frenchmen to flock to the standard of their consul—thus ad- 
vising and producing an act of mutiny and insubordination, 
and publishing the evidence of our weakness and discord to 
theenemy, who were still in our vicinity, anxious, no doubt, 
before the cessation of hostilities, to wipe away the late stain 
upon theirarms. To have silently looked on such an offence, 
without making any attempt to punish it, would have been a 
formal surrender of all discipline, all order, all personal dig- 
nity and public safety. This could not be done; and the re- 
spondent immediately ordered the arrest of the offender. A 
writ of habeas co was directed to issue for his enlarge- 
ment. The very case which had been foreseen—the very con- 
lngency on which martial law was intended to operate—had 
now occurred. The civil magistrate seemed to think it his 
duty to enforce the enjoyment of civil rights, alihough the con- 
sequences which have been described would probably have re- 
sulted. An unbending sense of what he seemed to think his 
siation required, induced him to order the liberation of the 
peeer. This, under the respondent’s sense of duty, pro- 

ced a conflict which it was his wish to avoid. 

'No other course remained than to enforce the principles 
which he had laid down as his guide, and to emt exer- 
cise of this judicial power, wherever it interfered with the ne- 
ceasary means of defence. The only awy effectually to do this, 
was to place the Judge in a situation in which his interference 
could not counteract the measures of defence, or give counte- 
hance tothe mutinous disposition that had shown itself in so 
alarming a degree. Merely to have disregar ed the writ, would 
but have increased the evil; and to have obeyed it, was 
Wholly repugnant to the respondent's ideas of the public safety, 

tohisown sense of duty. The Judge was, therefore, con- 

and removed beyond the lines of defence.” 


_ While, on the one hand, no one can doubt that, 
in establishing martial Jaw at New Orleans, Gen- 
eral Jackson was actuated by motives of duty and 
patriotism; and while it cannot and will not be de- 
nied that, in all cases in which our military officers 
ve been amerced, in consequence of performing 

a duty deemed necessary and proper, we have ex- 
tended to them relief in the manner now proposed,— 
we are not, on the other hand, required, by any 
t view of the facts, either to censure, to ex- 

onerate, or to applaud Judge Hall; and whatever 
may be my views of his course, I feel that there 
Would be an inconsistency in departing from ll 
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precedent in this simple act of justice to the vener- 
able patriot now standing upon the verge of his 
grave; and, therefore, I repeat, I do not desire 
to call in question, on this occasion, the conduct of 
the Judge. I sincerely hope that he, too, was guided 
by a desire to discharge the duties of his station; 
for, in view of the circumstances under which this 
collision of adverse authorities occurred, there is an 
attractive moral grandeur presented in the idea of 
its harmonious adjustment. 

In time of war, how numerous are the instances 
where our commanding officers are obliged, by the 
force of circumstances, to assume a high, and, un- 
less guided by an enlightened discretion, a danger- 
ous responsibility! And in all cases, where they 
have kept within the limits which that discretion 
prescribes, the legislative authority has interposed 
its arm, and saved them from harm. Indeed, | 
cannot recall tomy minda single instance where 
compensation has been withheld. But it is urged 
that the General was much too fond of assuming re- 
sponsibilities. Yes: his whole life was one contin- 
uec scene of acts performed for the benefit of his 
country—of responsibilities voluntarily assumed for 
its glory and honor. When or where was it un- 
wisely or wickedly assumed? I challenge an an- 
swer. And I may here be permitted to name an 
instance in which General Jackson assumed the re- 
sponsibility, which, 1 doubt not, contributed in a 
great measure to the glorious result at New Or- 
leans, though the incident occurred some time pre- 
vious to that event. 


{In the autumn of 1812, a portion of the Tennes- 
see volunteers, under General Jackson, were dis- 
missed at Natchez,to which place they had been 
ordered for the protection of the lower country. 
They were far from their homes and connexions, 
and disbanded, by the order of the Government, 
without arms, or rations, or assistance of any kind, 
and left to make their way back through a wilder- 
ness country—liable to sickness by the way, and at- 
tacks from hostile Indians. Under these circum- 
stances it was that the General assumed the respon- 
sibility, at the imminent risk of his private fortune 
and public character, of supplying them with arms, 
ammunition, food, and as many horses and wagons 
as sufficed for their transportation. Can it be doubt- 
ed that this provident and generous act of the Gene- 
ral endeared him to the brave Tennesseans, and, 
in 1814, made them prompt to respond to his call 
for volunteers for the defence of New Orleans? 
Had the dismissed troops at Natchez, in 1812, been 
forsaken by him in their distress, as they had been 
by the Government, and left pennyless, and with- 
out food, far from their friends and homes, can any 
one suppose that they would have again placed them- 
selves under a commander who had thus neglected 
them? No, sir; they would have turned in disgust 
from a service where devotion to country and in- 
numerable hardships were repaid only with neglect 
and ingratitude by their General and their country. 

I would also call attention to another incident in 
the history of this great man—an incident which 
shows that he possessed, in a most remarkable de- 
gree,a trait of character which so peculiarly dis- 
tinguishes a great warrior. I allude to the incident 
which occurred during the Creek war, when his 
troops, harassed by fatiguing marches, and _ irri- 
tated by scanty food and the machinations of un- 
easy spirits, were about to revolt and leave his 
standard. In the moment of suffering and anger, 
and overlooking their duty to their country, they 
openly refused to be longer detained in its service; 
at the moment they were about to abandon him, he 
seized a musket, and, placing himself before the 
revolted brigade, one thousand five hundred strong, 
told them what they owed to their country; and de- 
clared that he wont slay the first who attempted to 
abandon his duty; they might fly from that duty, 
but they should only do so by passing over his dead 
body. The troops, convinced by his stern reason- 
ing, mortified at the humbling contrast which their 
conduct presented to his, and admiring the devotion 
and firmness of their commander, returned to their 
duty. 

Such is the man to whom we are called on now 
to extend justice—a man who never shrank from a 
duty when his country’s good demanded its per- 
formance—though that duty involved a peaboneibidi: 
ty however fearful—though it may have required 
him to lay down his life. For his devotion to his 
country, that country has honored him—he has re- 
ceived the highest honors in its gift; and he requires 
no painting, as suggested by the Senator from T.ou- 
isiana, to commemorate his public services, or to 














perpetuate in the.bosom of his countrymen the 
gratitude which true patriotism feels towards the 
true patriot--a gratitude which will extend through 
all generations, as long as a love of country shall 
exist, and his deeds, delineated by the pencil of 
Truth, shall remain of record upon the page of his- 
tory. 

If, indeed, historical paintings are to be made, in 
order to illustrate the anand of Gen. Jackson, I 
would suggest that the incident to which I have 
just alluded furnish the subject for me. Let him 
be shown standing, unaided, with a musket in his 
hands, sternly opposing fifteen hundred angry, 
half-famished men, and, at the hazard of his life, 
checking their revolt, and bringing them back to 
reason and duty. This would tend to exhibit 
his undaunted courage, his firmness, and his 
unyielding determination in the discharge of a 
high trust. 

L would also point to another trait of his char- 
acter—his patient hardihood while in the service 
of his country—proved by another incident in the 
Creek war, which could be made the subject of 
an interesting painting, and would represent him 
destitute of food, fatigued by marches and by watch- 
ings, and supplying the pressing calls of hunger by 
the acorns which he gathered as he passed under the 
forest trtes, rather than abandon an exposed fron- 
tier to the tomahawk and scalping-knife of a savage 
and remorseless enemy. If you would represent 
him as the friend of order and the protector of the 
law, and at the same time exhibit his magnanimity 
of soul, place upon canvass that bright moment ot 
his history when, at New Orleans, he bowed to the 
sentence of the judge, and, while with one hand he 
yielded an unjust penalty to the demands of the law, 
with the other be staidthe angry waves of popular 
commotion, advancing to overwhelm the tribunal 
by whom the penalty was exacted. Would you 
commemorate his humanity?) Then represent him 
in his tent, afier one of the bloody battles with the 
Creeks, taking charge of an infant Indian boy, 
found upon its dead mother’s breast, and which its 
own relations advised should be knocked on the 
head. That same boy who, nourished on the food 
of the camp by him and his officers, and watched 
with care and tenderness, survived the dangers of 
a campaign—by him was fostered and educated— 
and, at seventeen years of age, died in the bosom 
of his preserver’s family, beloved and lamented 
Can the whole range of history furnish a picture 
surpassing this in moral beauty? 

It was not, sir, my intention to say aught that 

would tend to arouse the political antipathies of 
any one, or open the fountains of bitterness, now 
nearly dried up. I trust I have not. I have con- 
sidered the question betore the Senate, from the very 
beginning, as one which, of all others, should be 
discussed without a reference to political misun- 
derstandings; and for the reason, that the character 
of our country is involved in the manner of its dis- 
cussion, as Well as in the result. For it does not 
follow that those who were opposed to General 
Jackson during his political or civil life, are called 
on tothrow obstacles in the way of this bill. May 
they not, with candor and justice, yield their support 
to it? To me it seems thatthe whole case lies in 
a very narrow compass:—a case which, guided 
alone by common sense and justice, was decided 
upon instantly and correctly by the whole popula- 
tion of New Orleans, before whose eyes all the 
circumstances transpired. This decision has been 
confirmed by the entire country; and it remains on- 
ly for us, by the cold act of justice which we are 
now called upon to perform, to confirm this univer- 
sal verdict, and deprive all time to come of a ves- 
tige of the wrong which has been done him. Aside 
from the imperative duty which devolves upon us, 
1 would ask Senators if there is one here who 
would hesitate in giving his vote for this bill, were 
it but tocheer the heart of the venerable patriot, and 
render more calm his last moments, by the reflec- 
tion that the evidence of his country’s confidence 
and justice is now entire? Exalted old man! 
Though we may never again look into those eyes 
which never winked at danger, nor behold again 
that venerable and dignified form, now bending 
with the load of years over the verge of eternity, 
the recollection of you, or your glorious deeds, can 
never be effaced from our memories! 

How many precedents we have to direct us in 
our duty !—how great the debt which would urge 
us to adopt them! A little while since we voted 
twenty-five thousand dollars to the family of Gen. 
Harfison, as a mere donation, Yeta little whilemore, 
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and the greatest light of the land will be set in the 


gloom of the grave. At such a time, and under 
such circumstances, ought the money taken trom 


General Jackson, without trial, by the decision of 


an incensed judge, to be withheld ? Not that he has 
asked us for it, or wants it as a pecuniary aid; but 
because it wil] tend to smooth his way to the grave, 
by showing that the Senate of the United States 
looked upon his conduct at New Orleans as justi- 
fiable—his motives as pure--and as an example to 
future generals to do likewise under similar cir- 
cumstances. Let gentlemen refuse this, and were 
I disposed to make that refusal a political question 
J would take in one hand this bill, and in the other 
the act giving to the heirs of General Harrison 
twenty-five thousand dollars; and, going before a 
grateful people with them, could any one doubt 
what would be the result? No, sir, no. General 
Jackson is above the charity of the Senate, as he is 
beyond its praise or blame; neither he nor his 
friends desire anything more than justice at your 
hands. ‘They consider your treasury as disgraced 
while it retains the money wrung from him in the 
performance of a noble duty nobly performed. 
Then Jet it be returned, and in no ungracious or 
ambiguous spirit; return it in the same manner as 
you have to all others undersimilar circumstances— 
even to your humblest custom-house otlicers., By 
so doing, you will avoid the imputation that, had 
he been less—much less—in the eyes of the world 
than he is, your justice would have been more free- 
ly dispensed. 


SPEECH OF MR. HUNTINGTON, 
OF CONNECTICUT. 

In Senate of the United States, May 31, 1842 —On 
the districting clause of the apportionment bill. 
The bill “ for the apportionment of Represent he 

tives athong the several Staies, according to the 

sixth census,” being under considerauou— 

Mr. HUNTINGTON addressed the Senate, in 
substance, as follows 

Mr. Paesipenr: ‘the amendment proposed by 
the Comimitiee on the Judiciary essentially changes 
the bill as it passed the House of Representa- 
tives. It leaves each State, in regard to the man- 
ner of electing Representatives, whether by dis- 
tricts or general ticket, to the exercise of its dis- 
cretion, and provides that “in every case when 
a State is entitled to more than one tepresentative, 
and the elvct in such Slate shall, under the laws 
thereof, be made by districts, such districts shall be 
composed of coutiguoas territory, and each district 
shall contain a representation equal to the number 
which, by the exisung ratio, shall be required for 
one member, as nearly as may be; and no one dis- 
trict shall elect more than one member.” But the bill 
from the House enacts that “in every ease when a 
Sate is entitled to more than one Representative, 
the number towhich each State shail be entitled under 
this apporlionment shall be elected by disiricls, com- 
posed of conuguvous territory, equal in number to 
the number of Representatives to which said State 
may be entitled; no one district electing more than 
one Representative,” 

I prefer the bill as it came from the House to the 
amendment; and shail vote against the latter, be- 
cause it leaves to the States the regutation of the 
subject so far as it relates to the question whether 
the election shall de by distriets or general ticket, 
when, in my judgment, Congress ought to make 
the regulation which is contained in the bill from 
the House. 


The power of Congress to pass this bill, and the 
expediency of exercising it, (1f it exist,) have been 
both denied, I propose to ask the attention of the 
Senate while, as briefly as I can, I endeavor to sus- 
iaim these two propositions, viz 

I. That Congress have the power, under the 
Constitution, to make the provision on the subject 
of electing Representatives by districts, which the 
bill from the Elouse contains, 

Il. That it is expedient to exercise the power in 
the manner specified in the biil. 

On both these points I wish to make some sug- 
gestions, rather in the form of a condensed state- 
ment of propositions than of extended argument or 
illustration by analogies. 

The Constitution of the United States created a 
Government for the Union—the whole Union. Hence 
in the preamble it is declared that “ We, the peuple 
of the United States, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America,” 


| 





It made three great departments—the Executive, 


| the Legislative, and the Judicial; and it provided 


for the organization of each, the powers of each, 


_ and the means by which that organization should 
_ be effected and those powers exercised. From ne- 
| cessity, therefore, as well as in tact, the organiza- 








| sion on the subject. 


tion and the powers are derived solely from the 
Constitution ; for no authority other than the Con- 
stitution could create and organize, and invest these 
departments with power; all of which the Consti- 
stitution has, in fact, done. This disposes of a 
suggestion which has been made—that the States 
can act independent of the Constitution in relation 
to the organization of a part of the Legislative de- 
partment of the Government; that they can choose 
Representatives without any constitutional provi- 
It is quite clear they can have 
no inherent power in themselves to provide how 
the National Legislature shall be formed, or of 
what numbers it shall consist, or in what manner 
the members shall be chosen. This belongs to the 
authority by which the National Government is 


| created. The people of the United States ordained 


and established the Constitution; and by it, this 
Government, its departments, its powers, its duties; 
and it would be sirange indeed if any one State, or 
al] the States, acting separately, could, by virtue 
of any powerthey possess independent of that Con- 
sutation, direct in what manner any branch of any 
one department of a National Government should 
be formed. It foilows, therefore, that the Consti- 


| tution alone, which creates a legislative department, 


must provide for its organization. 


And it would seem, arguing a priv7i, that such a 
Constitution would be so framed as, if possible, to 
cOpiain the elements of ils Own preservation and 
perpetuity, so far as it could be done ; that its fra- 
mers would not leave tochance, or caprice, or party 
inilnence, the continuance of this Government, so 
far as they could prevent it; that they would pro- 
vide such a mode of electing a President, Senators, 
Representatives, and Judges, as that the Govern- 
ment might not be destroyed by reason either of the 
want of power to make such elections, or of the 
refusal to exercise it. Something must necessarily 
be left open to the possibility ot failure. The whole 
body of electors may refuse to vote for Repre- 
sentatives. ‘The Legislatures may refuse to choose 
Senators... There may, therefore, possidly be a 
failure to elect a quorum of either branch of the 
Legislature. Such an event was, however, con- 
sidered so improbable, that it was net deemed ne- 
cessary that any provision should be made to meet 
if, and, indeed, none cou!d have been devised for 
such an exigency. Those who framed the Con- 
stitution did, however, toresee and provide for 
every probable contingency which might attend 
this subject. And acting, as we shonid have sup- 
posed intelligent men would have done, represent- 
ing the people of the United States, and assembled 
to prepare a Constitution, to be ordained and es- 
tablished by the people, with the view of forming 
a perfect union, establishing justice, ensuring do- 
mestic tranquillity, providing for the common de- 
fence, promoting the general welfare, and securing 
the blessings of liberty to themselves and. their poster- 
ily, they did make all such provisions as were ne- 
cessary to organize the several departments, and 
to continue the Government in the full exercise of all 
its powers; and in reference to the subject which 
ix now under the consideration of the Senate, they 
ordained as follows: 


“ The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time, by law, make 
or alter such regulations, except as to the places 
of choosing Senators.” 


This clause operates on the States in a double 
form. lt confers on them plenary power over the 
subject; and it makes it the duly of the States to 
exercise that power if Congress do not act on the 
subject. The language is in the form of a com- 
mand. The people, addressing themselves to the 
Siates, use the emphatic language, “ sat be pre- 
scribed in each Siate by the Legislature thereof.” 
But this clause also gives the same plenary power 
to Congress, with the exception of directing as to 
the places of choosing Senators. This exception 
was made, as we are informed, by Mr. Madison, 
“in order to exempt the seats of Government in 
the States from the power of Congress ;” and was 
introduced at nearly the close of the proceedings of 
the Convention, But while full power was given 
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to Congress, it was left to their discretion to deter 
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Congress, the Legislatures of the States are requir. 


ed by the same Constitution to make the appropri. cept in | 
ate regulation. . aw must b 
But these principles have been denied elsewhere: fa part ¢ 
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pie of the States that they shall elect their Rept. 
sentatives by districts—that if any power exisisin 
Congress to regulate the subject, it is not given er. 
cept in cases where the States cannot, or will no: 
make regulations, or when they make such as ar 
incompatible with the principles which the Cop. 
stitution has established in relation to a free and 
equal representation of the people in the House of 
Representatives. And admitting that Congres 
possess the power at any time to make regulations 
as to the manner of electing Representatives—tha 
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he words of the clause creating the power are 

juivocal and explicit. After conferring the 
~ ority on the State Legislatures, the Constitution 
~.. *But Congress may, at any time, by law, 
sxe or alter.” They may, whenever they please, 
“ee time or times as in their judgment shall be 
nost proper, make regulations, or aller them. In 
pat language less free from doubt could the full 
nd entire authority of Congress over the subject 

ssed 3 

a power of Congress, if limited to cases where 
pe State Legislatures neglect or refuse to act, may 
yholly inoperative. Whatever law Congress 
‘acts, must be one for all the States, and applica- 
Je to ‘ail, and uniform as to all. Congress cannot 
rake a law to operate on one State only, in respect 
» the choice of Representatives by districts. It 
syst be made for al or none. If, then, some of 
ye States have laws which regulate the elections 
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~ districts, and other States regulate them by a 
. eral ticket, (which we know to be true,) how 
tin » Congress passa law at all, if they cannot act 
a cept in the absence of State regulations? If the 
a w must be general—applicable to all the States— 
ene ‘a part only of them have existing laws on the 
nay MmBupject, and if the doctrine be sound that the legis- 
ce aon of Congress is unauthorized except when 
peo. anne States have failed toact,—it is difficult to perceive 
ory. gun what manner, consistent with this construction 
s in ao! tne Constitution, Congress can make any law on 
ex. tne subject. If, of the twenty-six States, seventeen _ 
not Manow elect by districts and nine by general ticket, 
are and no law prescribing an election by districts can 
‘on. de passed by Congress to operate on the seventeen 
ani MEmSiates, because they already have laws in force 
eof mmprescribing an election in that manner, and none 
ress fggmean be passed which shall not apply to adi the States, 
ong fain power of Congress over the whole subject would 
ha Mmmeease to exist, and the words of the Constitution 
the thich give authority to Congress to make or alter 
nly Maine regulations, as to these elections, would be with- 
req, outmeaning, and thespirit of the instrument, which 
nal] concurs With its letter, would be wholly disregarded. 
hen The two principal objects which it was designe: 
tas to accomplish by vesting this power in Congress 
iit. MMBrequire that the authority should be ample and 
ing Hsupreme. They were first to preserve the Govern- 
In (ment, not only ifthe States should decline to make 
ay regulations, but if they made improper ones ; and, 
tio Mmsecond, to produce uniformity in the manner of 
fer. Mm holding elections, so far as Congress should deem 


‘in Rit properto havethe manner uniform. If, however, 


ect MB Congress had not fud/ authority, neither uniformity 
hat Mcould be produced, nor the preservation of the 
ecl, fe Government be effected, nor fair and equal regula- 
ci- MB tions be made by the action of Congress; but the 
but fe States alone could be locked to, to accomplish these 
‘its Miends; and if they failed to perform their constitu- 
ec: MBtonal duty, there would be no power existing to 
of effect it; and thus either the Government might be 
dg MB dissolved, or, if it continued, would depend for just 
bk, Mand uniform laws on the subject of elections upon 
\u- HB the States respectively. 

, The foregoing views are sustained by the opin- 
a HP ions expressed in the National and State conventions, 
ec MB by all who spoke on the subject, and by the resolu- 
= hons of several of the State conventions, which 
ike 









admitted that full power was given, but expressed 
an ardent desire that the Constitution might be so 
amended as that this power should not be exercised 
except in cases of necessity. All the debates and 
proceedings connected with this subject show the 
eutire concurrence of all the friends and all the 
Opponents of the Constitution in the opinion thatthe 
power of Congress was entire andsupreme. I shall 


ct, 
yi 


nd 
ct 


¢; Me advert to a few of these contemporaneous exposi- 
df rom of the meaning of this clduse in the Constitu- 
t+ HM Won. 

b 

- In the debates in the Federal Convention, Mr. 
ot ae Madison said : 

~ “The necessity of a General Government sup- 


poses that the State Legislatures will sometimes 


‘ fail or refuse to consult the common interest at the 
oi a pense of their local convenience or prejudices. 


si he policy of referring the appointment of the 


use of Representatives to the people, and not to 

Fs the Legislatures of the States, smagcers that the 
of Me eel will be somewhat influenced by the mode. 
S view of the question seems to decide that the 
yi islatures of the States ought not to have the un- 
a controlled right of regulating the times, places, and 
es manner of holding elections, These were words of 


great latitude, It was impossible to foresee all the 
that might be made of the discretionary 
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power. Whether the electors should vote by ballot 
or viva voce—shouid assemble at this place or that 
place—should be divided into districts, or all meet 
at one place—should all vote for all the Representa- 
tives, or all in a district vote for a number allotted 
to the district—these, and many other points, would 
depend on the Legislatures, and might materia ly 
affect the appointments. Whenever the Slale Legis- 
latures had a favorite measure to carfy, they would 
take care so to mould their regulations as to favor 
the candidates they wished to succeed. Besides, the 
inequality of the representation in the Legislatures 
of particular States would produce a like inequality 
in their representation in the National Legislature, 
as it was presumable that the counties having the 
power in the former case would secure it to them- 
selves in the latier¥ 


In the debates in the Virginia convention, Mr, 
Madison said: 

“Tt was thought that the regulation of time, place, 
and manner of electing the Representatives should 
be uniform throughout the continent. Some States 
might regulate the elections on the principles of 
equality, and others might regulate them otherwise. 
This diversity would be obviously unjust. Elec- 
lions are regulated now unequally in some States— 
particularly South Carolina, with respect to Charles- 
ton, which is represented by thirty members. 
Should the people of any State, by any means, be 
deprived of the right of suffrage, it was thought 
proper it should be remedied by the General Gov- 
ermment. It was feund impossible to fix the time, 

lace, and manner of the election of Representatives 
inthe Constitution. It was found necessary to leave 
the regulation of these in the first place to the State 
Governments, as being the best acquainted with the 
situation of the people, subject to the control of the 
General Government, in order to enable it ¢o pro- 
duce uniformily and prevent its own dissolution, 
And considering the State Governments and Gen- 
eral Governments as distinct bodies, acting in dif- 
ferent and independent capacities for the people, 
it was thought the particular regulations should be 
submitted to the former, and the general regulations 
to the latter. Were they exclusively under the con- 
trol of the StateGovernments, the General Govern- 
ment might easily be dissolved.” *# * “ ‘the powe 
of regulating the time, place. and manner of elec- 
tions must be vested somewhere. It could not be 
fixed in the Constitution, without involving great 
inconveniences. They could then have noauthority 
to adjust the regulations to the changes of circum- 
stances. The question, then, is, whether it ought 
to be fixed unalterably in the State Governments, 
or be subject to the control of the Genera! Govern- 
ment. Is it not obvious that the General Govern- 
ment would be destroyed without this control ?” 

Mr. Nicholas said: 

** | flatter myself that, from an attentive considera- 
tion of this power, it will clearly appear that it was 
essentially necessary to give it to Congress; as with- 
out it there could have been no security for the 
General Government against the State Legisla- 
tures.” ‘ 

In the same convention the opponents of the Con- 
stitution admitted the entire power of Congress 
over the subject, and urged it as one of the leading 
objections against its adoption. 

Mr. Henry said: 

“The control given to Congress will totally des- 
troy the end of suffrage.” * * “Congress is to 
have a discretionary control over the time, place, 
and manner of elections. The Representatives are 
to be elected, consequently, when and where they 
please. As to the time and piace, gentlemen have 
attempted to obviate the objection, by saying that 
the time is to happen once in two years, and that 
the place is to be within a particular district, or in 
the respective counties. But how will they obviate 
the danger of referring the manner of election to 
Congress?” * * “The power over the manner 
admits of the most dangerous latitude. They may 

modify it as they please.” 

In the convention of Massachusetts, Mr.’ abot 


“Ifthe State Legislatures are suffered to regulate 
conclusively the elections of the Democratic branch, 
they may by such an interference first weaken, and 
at last destroy that check: they may at first dimin- 
ish, and finally annihilate that control of the Gen- 
eral Government which the people ought always to 
have through their immediate Representatives.” 

Mr. Parsons, afterwards chief justice of that 
State, said; « 


“Tf, therefore, the power of making and altering 
the regulations defined in this section are vested 
absolutely in the Legislature, the Representatives 
will very soon be reduced to an undue dependence 
upon the Senate, because the power of influencing 
and controiling the election ot the Representatives of 
the peop'e will be exerted without control by the 
constiments of the Senators.” * * “ They (the 
State Legislatures) might make an unequal and 
partial division of the States into districts for the 
election of Representatives, or they might even dis- 
qualify onesthird of the electors. Without these 
powers in Congress, the people can havenoremedy; 
but the fourth section provides a remedy.” * * 
“The regulations introduced by the Staie Legisla- 
tures will be the governing ruie of elections until 
Congress can agree upon alterations.” 

Several other members of that convention, in 
referring tothe power of Congress over this subject, 
considered and treated it as full and entire; and on 
that account desired an alteration limiting the 
power to cases where “the States refused to du their 
duty.” The amendments proposed by the conven- 
tions of several of the States, at the time of their 
ratification of the Constitution, show that the power 
of Congress was considered to be unlimited and 
entirely discretionary: for these amendments were 
suggested with the view of limiting this power. I 
refer, without reading them, to the proceedings of 
the conventions of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, New York, South Carolina, and Rhode Is- 
land, The numbers in the Federalist on this sub- 
ject show very clearly that the power given to Con- 
gress was intended to be plenary, and the reasons 
there urged in support of this clause in the Consti- 
tution are unanswerable. 


This power to make or alter the regulations 
implies two things: first, the power to regulate the 
subject entirely, wholly, leaving nothing to State 
legislation; second, the power to regulate it in part, 
prescribing such regulations only as Congress deem 
expedient; or, in other words, the power to make 
any regulations they please on the subject, aceord- 
ing to their discretion. In support of this position, 
| suggest the following considerations : 

The Constitution does not direct Congress Aow 
far they shall proceed in their action on this sub- 
ject. They may at any time make or alter the 
rezulations as to the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections. The word ‘“ make” does not 
necessarily imply a full exercise of the powers. 
It means sometimes “‘to supply what is wanting ;” 
of which the following isan example: “ A dollar 
is wanted to make the stipulated sum.” It is quite 
clear, however, that the words of the clause do not 
specify the extent to which the power must be ex- 
ercised, 

‘The word al/er meansto make some change in— 
to make different in some particulars—to vary in 
some degree, without making an entirechange, In 
general, to aller isto change partially—to chenge 
is more generally tosubstitate one thing for another, 
or to make a material difference in a thing. It is 
very obvivus, therefore, that even if the word make 
is to be understood to mean an entire regulation of 
the subject, the word aller allows a partial regula- 
tion ; so that, by using both words, Congress intend- 
ed to give fall power to act on the subject wholly, 
or in part only. 

If the words “ make” and “ alter” are not synony- 
mous, but are used in different senses in this clanse 
of the Constitution, it is manifest the framers of 
this instrument contemplated cases where an entire 
change would be necessary, and alsocases in which 
only a partial alteration would be required. No 
other reason can be assigned for the use of both of 
them, upon this hypothesis; and consequently the 
inference is a fair one, that they intended to em- 
brace both entire and partial alteration. 

This leads me to remark that such cases may 
oecur in practicé, if they have not already occurred. 
For example: A State may prescribe an improper 
time for holding an election, as the Sabbath; or an 
improper place, as a remote corner of the State; or 
an unjust and oppressive manner, as requiring 
every elector to wrile his ballot with his own hand, 
or to write in some particular character. Nowif, io 
all these respects, the States should make regula- 
tions so manifestly wrong, Congress might alter all 
of them; or if the place and time weresnitable, and 
the manner was improper, Congress might regulate 
the latter in the particular which was objectionable, 
and leave the laws of the State in full operation as 
to the remainder, 
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The “ manner” of holding elections embraces 
several things: such, among others, as an election 
by districts or general ticket ; viva voce or by bal- 
lot; by a plurality or a majority. Now Congress, 
in regulating the manner, may not find it either 
necessary of expedient to make regulations as to 
all of them, but only as to one or more, but less 
than all. ‘They may, for example, be satisfied with 
the rule that a plurality only of votes shall be ne- 
cessary to elect a Representative; and uf all the 
States should have adopted such a rale, there would 
be no necessity ior any action of Congress to make 
or vary it in this respect. They might, therefore, 
and doubtless would, leave the State regulations in 
this particular in force, and legislate in regard to 
the subject of districting, or that of a viva voce 
vote, or both of them, if they should deem legisla- 
tion as to-one or both proper or necessary, If they 
should, however, provide by Jaw for these matters, 
or either of them, they would in such a case make 
regulations in part only: and il they have power 
to actin the form of making or altering regula- 
tiuns Which shall affect the subject of the election 
of Representatives, (whic) power the language 
and spirit of the Constitution concur in conferring 
on Congress, ) it follows that they may adopt such 
asx either embrace the whole manner of helding 
elections or only a portion of it. They may de- 
clare that the vote shall be by ballot or viva voce ; 
or that it shail be written or printed; or that the 
naine of the elector shall be endorsed on it; or that 
there shall be nothing written on itexcept the name 
of the person for whom the vote is given. Con- 
gress may make a regulation applying to one only 
of the cases just mentioned, and leave every thing 
else relating 1o the manner of holding elections to 
the legislation of the States. If Congress poss: 
this power, il is impossible to maintain that their 
authority overthe subject is not complete, and to 
be exercised wholly or partially, as their discretion 
may dictate. 

The proceedings mn the Convention touching this 
clausé in the Constitution evince very fully that it 
was univerally understood by the men who com- 
posed it that the power of Congress was co exten- 
sive with the subject, and might be exercised so as 
to exclude State legislation entirely, or so as to 
leave the regulations to depend in part upon the 
action of the State Legislatures, and in part upon the 
action of Congress. In the draught of Mr. Pinck- 
ney no poweris given to Congress over the sub- 
ject. That draught provided that each State should 

rescribe the time and manner of holding elections 
y the people for the House of Delegates. The 
committee of detail, to which were referred the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention for the purpose of re- 
orting a Constitution for the establishment of a 
National Government conformable to the proceed- 
ings, made a report, by Mr. Rutledge, which con- 
tained the following, being the first section of the 
sixth article : 


“The times, places, and manner of holding the 
elections of the members of each House shall be 
prescribed by the Legislature of each State; but 


their provisions concerning them may at any time 
be alrered by the Legislature of the United States.” 

A motion tostrike out the words ‘each House” 
and t ‘rt “the louse of Representatives,” was 
negatived A motion to strike out the words “ but 


their provisions concerning them may at any time be 
aliered by the Legislature ofthe United States,” was 
discu ind did not prevail. The word “ respect- 
ively” was inserted after the word State. On mo- 
tion of Mr, Read, the word “their” was stricken out, 
and the werds “ regulation in such cases” inserted 
in place of the words “provisions concerning them;” 
so that the clause then read, “but regulations in each 
of the foregoing cases may at any time be made or 
altered by the Legislature of the United States.” 
This was meant, says Mr, Madison, to give the 
National Legislature a power not only to alter the 
provisions ot the States but to make regulations in 
case the States should fail or refuse altogether. By 
the draught reported by Mr. Rutledge, the power 
of Congress might be construed to extend no fur- 
ther than to alter the regulations which the States 
might have adopted; for the words were “ their 

rovisions (i. e, the provisions of the State Legis- 
atures) may be altered,” &c. By erasing the 
word “their,” and adding the word “made,” the 
whole power was given to Congress to make entire 
regulations, or parual ones only, as they might con- 
sider to be most expedient. The committee to re- 
vise the style of and arrange the articles agreed to 








by the House, of which Dr. Johnson was chairman, 
reported the article in this form: 

“ The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legisiature thereof, 
but the Congress may at anytime, by law, make or 
alter such regulations.” 

To which were alterwards added, without oppo- 
sition, the words ‘except as to the places of choos- 
ing Senators,” which were inserted in order to ex- 
empt the seats of Government in the States from 
the power of Congress; and in the form reported 
by Dr. Johnson, with this addition, was the Con- 
stitution signed and ratified, and is now a part of 
that instrument. 

There are other clauses in the Constitution 
which, by analogy, show the emtire power of Con- 
gress over this subject, and that it may be exercised 
to the extentthey may deem proper. The appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, both as tolaw 
and fact, in cases to which the judicial power of the 
United States extends, and in which the jurisdic- 
tion is not original, is given, “ with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as the Congress may 
prescribe.” Congress may make regulations as to 
the exercise of this appellate jurisdiction, at differ- 
ent times, according to their discretion. They 
need not exert their whole power by one legislative 
act. So far as they legislate, the law will operate. 
They may, however, from time to time, make such 
provisions as are suitable. So, too, they may make 
regulations in part, as to the manner of holding 
elections. Indeed, this very clause authorizes reg- 
ulations to be made forthe election of Senators and 
Representatives; and nothing can be more clear 
than that it would be constitutional to act in respect 
to Representatives, leaving every matter connected 
with the election of Senators to be governed by 
State laws, made in conformity to the Constitution. 
I will noi, however, dwell upon this point. - I can- 
not think that it can be successfully maintained 
that the power of Congress is notample to make 
any regulation which their wisdom may devise. 

If Congress possess the power to act on this 
subject according to their discretion, they may make 
any “regulation” they please; and the provision 
in this bill, that Representatives “shall be elected 
by districts,” is a “regulation.” The obvious plain 
meaning ot the word is in accordance with this po- 
sition, as well as the clear intent of the tramers of 
the Constitution in using it. To regulate is “to 
adjust by rule, method, or established mode”—*“ to 
subject to rules or restrictions.” A regulation is 
“a rule prescribed by some superior for the man- 
agement of some business.” Regulated means 
“adjusted by rule—subjected to rules or restrictions.” 
And any action of Congress touching the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections, isa regula- 
tion made by Congress; and such a regulation, 
whether it reaches the whole, ora partonly of these 
matters, is one which both the express words and 
the spirit of the Constitution confer on Congress. 


The regulation, then, which this bill makes, that 
Representatives shall be elected by districts com- 
posed of contiguous territory, no one district elect- 
ing more than one Representative, is a regulation 
made by Congress in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional power touching “the manner of holding 
elections for Representatives.” It is in nosense an 
order or direction tothe States, but a clear, explicit, 
and definite regulation, extending no further than 
is deemed expedient, and leaving the other neces- 
sary regulations on the subject to be made by the 
Legislatures of the States, and which they are bound 
to make by all the moral and political considerations 
connected with the inyunctions of the Constitution and 
their duties under vu. This is manifest from many 
considerations. 4 


The Constitution enjoins on the Legislatures of 
the States to prescribe all needful regulations not 
made by Congress. They skall prescribethem. It 
is the mandate of the people, which the States have 
pledged themselves to obey. It is the command of 
that Constitution which they have ratified. The 
power given to them isample; it is both necessary 
and proper they should exercise it, and it is their 
dutyto exercise it. 

The power to arrange the districts and make the 
other needful provisions to secure an election by the 
people, does not proceed from the proposed act of 
Congress which provides that the hepreneatasives 
shall be elected by districts, but it is conferred by 
the Constitution. Congress do not, by this bill, 
confer any power or any authority on the States to 








regulate the times, places, and manner of holdin 
elections, nor compel them, by any order or 
date, to divide a State into districts ; but Cane 
may (as they propose to do) make one regulat; 
and then the Constitulion imposes the duty 0 ™ 
Siates to make all other proper and requisite r “ 
lations to enable the people to be represented me 
National Legislature. ‘The regulation of foam 
is the supreme law of the land, which the eeu 
tures, the judges, and the people of all the file 
are bound to obey, and from which obligation — 
cannot constitutionally absolve themselyes So ~ 
as this regulation extends, it is to be regarded iat 
treated by the States as binding; and then — 
duty to prescribe such other measures as are pro - 
arises from the organic law of that Governma’ 
which they have promised to maintain and defend 
This regulation does not assume the form or sub. 
stance of a command or order to the States. py j 
they are not required nor directed to do anything’ 
but, so far as the regulation extends, it is a pract, 
cal limitation ofthe general plenary power or hed 
of the States in regard to the subject of the time 
places, and manner of holding elections, and on} 
so far a limitation as the power over the Subject 
has been exercised by Congress. 3 
If the States are not bound to observe it, thep i 
follows that a law of Congress, constitutionally Phe 
acted, is no law, has no binding force, is adyjso 
only, when the Constitution makes all such Jays 
the supreme law of the United States, to be respect. 


ed and obeyed, and the strange anomaly is pre. 


sented of a Government with full powers to effec 
ceriain specified objects, but which exists by askin 
as a favor of the States what the Constitution re. 
quires that they should perform as a duty. 


I have no fears that, if this bill should become, 
law, it will not be treated as of binding authority 
by the States, or that it will become necessary ata 
subsequent session of Congress to make further 
regulations on the subject. The great and the 
small States alike will be true to their plighted 
faith and honor. They came voluntarily into the 
Union—they will have no part, directly or indirect. 
ly, in dissolving it. They will retain it asa pre. 
cious inheritance—they will transmit it to their 
posterity unbroken and undivided. The Eneie 
State, which by its delegates in the Convention, 
acting in the name and in the behalf of the people 
thereof, assented to and ratified the Constitution, 
will not disobey its high and solemn injunctions. 
The Keystone Stare, which binds together the 
States of the Union, under a Constitution which 
her delegates, acting in the name and under the av 
thority of her people, ratified and confirmed, will 
not neglect or refuse to perform the duties, and all 
of them, enjoined on her by that instrument. Vi- 
Gin1a, Whose delegates, in the name and behalfof 
her people, assented toand ratified the Constitution, 
and who announced to all whom it might concer 
that that Constitution was binding upon her people, 
will not set an example of violating or disregard 
ing any of its injunctions. And the great and power- 
ful State of Om10, which has been admitted into the 
Union under this Constitution, will uphold and 
sustain it with all its ¢ ant energy and strength. 
The Old Thirteen, and the States which have since 
united with them, will together rally around the 
Constitution and laws, and exhibit to the worlds 
bright example of their veneration and respect for, 
and their obedience to, the requirements of that it- 
strument which they have in the most solemn mat 
ner promised to sustain and obey. 


A few suggestions connected with the questiot 
whether it be expedient to pass the bill now under 
the consideration of jhe Senate will close all whict 
I have to say at the present time. 


The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Atten] ‘was ol 
opinion that the system proposed by the bill, ol 
electing Representatives by districts, would be found 
to be impracticable in some of the States, and coald 
not be carried out in a manner which would 
just and equitable. In some of the States the cer 
sus has not been taken by towns, but by counties of 
by subdivisions, numerous and unequa'; and, there 
fore, it would be difficult to district those States, 
according to the ratio, with mathematical correc 
hess, or with entire equality. To this objection! 
may be replied, that the districts can be so fo 
as to contain a representative population as nearly 
equal to the prescribed ratio as may be, and which, 
for all practical od aaa and the promotion of th 
ends of justice, will be sufficiently equal. There's 
no serious difficulty in dividing counties or het 
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= ea ee eumplinitieties 

g7ru Cone-+--2p Szss. Tariff—Mr. Fornance. HH. of Reps. 

= ee ee a eran ree = eae I enema 
bg HM abdivisions of the population, if necessary to pro- || all who do not belong to the same political party, |] ority in extent of territory and population will 
iu HE gce equality; and such divisions have been made || (which it is the tendency of ‘he general ticket sys- || operate, Each State will have its relative power 
8 HE pereioiore in some of the States, without objection tem to effect,)and where would be the checks which sustained, and the whole Union be fairly and fully 
0, HR and complaint What, however, wouldseem to be || minorities never fail to interpose to the passage of || represented. 
he HAF conclusive is, that past sh Shows that, in measures which, not from improper motives, but But, Mr. President, | will not extend these re- 
UB the Srates = it is ee i enenpeee dif- under the influence of excited feelings, are some- marks. I have already trespassel longer than | 
be fcalues rh ie . pein on 9E0R 9 dis- limes presented for adoption ? intended upon the indulgence of the Senate, and 
°80 HM yicts; and it ae a rounc entirely practicable to _ The elections by districts will prevent any com- |] willtake leave of the subject with the expression 
la MB make them equal and just, notwithstanding there || bination ot atew of the large States, by adopting || of the hope that this provision of the bill, as adopt- 
le has been DOenumeration of the people except by the general-ticket system, to oblain a majority in ed by the House, will receive the sanction and 


ey counties. [ appeal tothe Senators from Virginia and 
fat HB North Carolinato say whether any complaint has 
nd been made that their congressional districts were 
eir unequal, or could not be made equal by legislation. 
er, The Senator alsv said that in some of the Siates 
‘Ut HMB the people in each county had been accustomed to 
id, yoteon one ticket for different officers; and that 
Ib. by districting, as required by the bill, counties 
it, HB might be divided, and the people in one county be 
£ calied to vole with those in another couniy—which 
‘he would be novel and: inconvenient, and the candi- 
ly dates might not be personally known to many of 
¢3, them. I do not think there would be any great dif- 
ily HM fculty, where a population of 70,000 was the re- 
“cl presentative number, and the territory contiguous, 
in learning the character and qualifications of the 
‘it HM several candidates for office. And although the 
‘hy HB practice might be new of voting with different tick- 
ry ects for diflerent officers, it would not be found in- 
WS convenient or troublesome. If there was a disposi- 
Cl MM tion to carry ont a just and equal system by means 
re HM of districts, it could be accomplished, I think, with- 
ect HAM out the slightest practical difficulty. 
ng Ido not propose, Mr. President, to go at large 
' ME inio the considerations which, in my judgment, 
render the adoption of the district system expedi- 
ea Mae ent and almost indispensable. I intend to suggest 
ity afew of the more prominent ones, leaving those 
ta Mm who follow me in this debate (if they think proper) 
er Me to take aa more extended and elaborate view of the 
he HH subject. 


ed The system proposed by this bill will produce 
he HM uniformity throughout the Union, in respect to this 
imporiant matier of election by the people in de- 
re: HM fined districts. At present, there is no such uni- 
‘l! HS formity—some of the States voting by districts, and 
RE MiB others by general ticket. One prominent object— 


M, Me perhaps the most prominent—in conferring this 
le MR power on Congress, was to produce uniformity. 
‘n; This we learn from the speeches of those who ad- 
us. HM vocated it inthe National Convention. Such uni- 
he HB formity is desirable, inasmuch as it gives the same, 
ch BM or nearly the same constituency (so far as numbers 
ils HMB are concerned) to all the Representatives. In this 
ul way the harmony and integrity of the representa- 
all BiB tive system is preserved, and regulations are made 
“a by which, in the language of the conventions of 


. Massachusetts and New Hampshire, the rights of 
* Bipthe people to a free and — representation in 
1D Congress agreeably to the Constitution are main- 


ri ained inviolate. 
- In this form, and this only, will the just and equal 


he MEE SUS of minorities in the States be preserved. It 
nd Qageeeeds ho argument to prove the importance of mi- 


th horities to the preservation of public liberty, and the 
o quitable administration of Government. They 
ie have rights, too, which oughtto be protected. The 
iq MEePoople ought to be fully represented, and they can- 
™ hot and will not be so represented, except the elec- 
a on be by districts, If the general-ticket system be 
n- “Ped, that political party which isin a minority, 

however near it may approximate to an equality in 
* humbers, will virtually be disfranchised, and the 
siale be represented by men of the same party, and 


h lec'ed not by the whole people, but, as the case 
t Bey be, bya bare majority of them. Thus the 
minority will be unrepresented, and a free and 


of qual representation of the people be prevented. 
‘4 Ifthe election be not by districts, the great and 


iM amportant benefits which always accrne to the 
te Whole Union by the efficient action of minorities 
in Congress will be Jost. I need not advert partic- 


." ularly to these advantages. They have very often, 
_ , in different forms, been brought to the notice 
. bf the country, These minorities are watchful in 











ieir super Vision of the acts and conduct of the ma- 
ority, They examine carefully the measures 
hich are proposed, and are the first to sound the 
tote of alarm, if they perceive in them any thing 
hich they deem injurious to the national interests. 
They are Vigilant to see that majorities are just and 


ts 
nit 


rly 


ch, 










the Miimpartial in the exercise of their iti 
: political power 
” id keep themselves within the limits of the Con- 


‘itation, But remove from the public councils 








the Honse of Representatives, and thus control 
every Vote inthat body; while, at the same time, 
this majority may have been elected by a minority 
of the whole body of electors in these States. Six 
of the States might constitute this majority ; and if 
they were disposed to exercise unjustly the power 
which they would possess in such case, the evils 
which would follow from it would be destructive. 
I do not say there would be any such combination, 
or any such exercise of power. Farfromit. But 
I do say such may be the results which might fol- 
low from the general-ticket system, It is surely 
not unwise, nor is it the exercise of an over-jealous 
spirit; to guard against such possible contingencies. 

If the present bill should become a law, it will 
prevent any injustice which would follow from 
unequal districts, either by not forming them of 
contiguous territory, or by making double, treble, 
or quadrapledistricts. Either of these modes might 
prevent a free and equal representation of the peo- 
ple. ‘The mode of forming districts, which has re- 
ceived the name of gerrymandering, and which is 
alike subversive of popular rights and ofthe spirit 
of the Constitution, could not be adopted under the 
provisions of thisbill. Districts would be made of 
contignous territory, and of equal population; and 
thus the true principles of popular representation 
be practically carried out. AJ] attempts to arrange 
districts for political, party, or selfish purposes, 
would be in vain, and the people would be secure 
in their right to be represented in Congress. 


Should this bill not pass, and the general-ticket 
system be adopted by a few more States, the large 
States may perhaps consider that it is due to them- 
selves, in defence of their rights, and in the main- 
tenance of their just relative power in the councils 
of the nation, to adopt the same system. There 
seems to be a disposition in some of the smaller 
Siates, and some of a larger extent and population, 
to introduce this system. The great body of the 
people of the United States are opposed to it; but it 
meets with favor in some of the States, and several! 
of them have already adopted it. If it should be- 
come general, one or more of the large States may 
feel bound also to adopt il, although, independent 
of its adoption by others, they would continue to 
adhere to the district system ; and thenall theevi!s 
which it is the tendency of an entire general-ticket 
system throughout the Union to produce might fol- 
low. The passage of this bill will check all these 
propensities to have elections by a generai ticket; 
it will bring all the States into the uniform system 
of electing by districts, harmony will be produced 
and perpetuated, and a just equality in representa 
tion be preserved. Surely, these are substantial 
benefits, which, it seems to me, we ought to be so- 
licitous that the country should enjoy. 


The election by districts, in the mode proposed, 
is founded on true Democratic principles—those 
which assert and maintain the right of the people to 
a free, equal, and just representation in the Legis- 
lature of the Union. It gives effect to the popular 
will in the different ‘districts constituted of contig- 
uous territory and of a population”equai to the pre- 
scribed ratio. It preserves the purity of elections. 
It in some degree prevents the action of a State 
caucus in the nomination of candidates. It enables 
the people to make wise and judicious selections 
from among those whom they know, and who, if 
elected, will best understand their interests, and be 
under high obligationstosustain them. It will eanse 
the great body of the people of a State to be represent- 
ed equally and justly. It will havea salutary effect 
in checking the ambition and power of the central 
authority organized upon party principles. It will 
prevent any other candidate from being presented 
tothe notice ofthe electorsthan one whom they know. 
In fine, it will establish a system uniform, practi- 
cable, just, equal—giving to every portion of the 
people its fair and legitimate litical influence, 
and which will send up to the House of Represent- 
atives men identified in feeling and interest with 
those whom they represent. No State pride or 
jealousy witl be indulged. No feeling of superi-. 























































































approval of the Senate. 


SPEECH OF MR. FORNANCEH, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the House of Representatives, June 21, 1842.—In 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Urion, on the bill “ to provide revenue from im- 
ports, and to change and modify existing regula- 
tions imposing duties on imports, and for other 
purposes.” 

The pending question being the motion of M: 

SaLToNSTALL to strike out the following item 
“ Be it enacted, &c., That from and afier the 20: day of 


June next,in tiew of the duties now imposed by law on the ar 
ticles hereinafter mentioned, and on such as may now be ex 
empt from duty, there shall be levied, collected, an paid, the 


following duties ; that Is to say: 
“First. Oa wool uaroanufactured, the value where 
pertor place from whence exported to the Uni 


exceed eight cents per pound, shall be levied aduty of inirty pe 
cent. ad valorem.”’ 
And to insert, in heu thereof, a portion of the bill 
reported by the Committee on Manufactures 

Mr. FORNANCE said that he was unprepared 


to make a speech to-day on this bill; but as no one 
appeared desirous of speaking at this time, he felt 
bound to take the opportunity thus afforded him, 
fearing it might be his last chance to speak upon 
this question. He said that he did not desire to 
speak on this floor, and regretted the necessity that, 
in his opinion, compelled him, in this case, to oc- 
cupy the attention of the committee for a few min- 
utes: that he would much rather be a listener to 
the arguments of honorable members, than take 
up the time of those who may hereatter desire to 
speak. 

The bill now before the committee is one that 
interests a large portion of my constituents. In 
some sections of my district all parties—nearly all 
persons—have manifested much anxiety ; and, al- 
though there may be many who are opposed to in- 
dividual protection, yet there are few who have 
not turned their face towards Congress with a de- 
sire that the tariff should be revised. 

Not only in my district has the revision of the 
tariff been desired, but the whole country seems to 
have called for it; yet Congress has been very slow 
to act. Action upon this measure ts of vast import- 
ance, if it were for no other purpose than merely 
to fix, and render certain, the policy of this Gov- 
erument with reference to imposts. Certainty and 
stability of laws are essential to the prosperity and 
welfare of every business, of every people, of every 
nation; and I cannot but attribute much of the 
present distress of the people of this country 
and the embarrassment of this Government to the 
neglect of Congress, and the delay of action upon 
this question. ‘Io merchants, to manufacturers, to 
mechanics, to traders, to men in business, nothing 
can be of more importance than certainty and sta- 
bility of our impost laws. Where the laws of trade 
are instable, where the laws for regulating and im- 
posing duties on imports are continually varying, 
all business must suffer embarrassment: but when 
a government or party in power makes a decided 
promise to act—when, as in the present case, every 
person in the country is distinctly told that a revi- 
sion of the tariff shall take place yet, in the face 
of that promise, the Government delays its action 
for weeks, for months, for years, leaving every in- 
terested person to anticipate the uncertainty of le- 
gislation, the consequence must be ruin!—ruin of 
individuals, and embarrassment of the fiscal de- 
partment of Government. While such uncertainty 
continues, merchants wii] not import, because they 
fear that Congress may legislate away, not only 
their anticipated profits, but their capital; manu- 
facturers will not manufacture, while they fear that 
their business may be materially injured by the 
legislation of Congress ; capitalists and consumers 
will purchase and consumeless; business men will 
not purchase while prices are going down; indeed, 
there is nu business that does not feel the effect of 
that uncertainty which has overshadowed us for 
some months past. 
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Never, perhaps, during the history of this coun- 
try, was there so great anxiety respecting a tariff 
As at present. The people of this country were 
promised a high tarifi when the preseht majority 
came into power; since then, all parties have been 
looking towards Congress—the triends of a tariff 
hoping, the opponents of a tariff fearing —and noth 
ing but excitement existing in every quarter with 
reference tothis measure [| expected jast summer, 
that a complete revision and increase of the tariff 
would be one of the weighty matters spoken of in 
the President’s proclamation, upon which we would 
be called upon to act during the extra session. 
With this belief, and a hope that some certain pol- 
icy would be established, I suggested the action of 
Congress during the extra session; but to my sur- 
prise, it was thought, by several honorable gentle- 
men, to be out of order evento speak of tariff at 
that ume; because, forsooth, the President did not 
‘explicitly recommend it in his message. The extra 
session gone, | hoped to find the tariffamong the first 
business of this Session ; but severaimonths o; this 
session have now passed, and we have just begun. 
Why this delay I cannot tell. ‘The majority on this 
floor have shown coolness and firmness, that might 
have done credit in some other cause. The pres- 
ent party has been in power for near two years, a 
great portion of which time Congress has been in 
session; (luring the whole time, they have listened 
tothe cries and prayers of their constituents, and 
Pevitions from the people liave iilled the desks of 
some honorable members. The party in power 
have seen the papers continually telling the story 
of failures, of bankruptcies, of prostration of busi- 
bess, of low wages, of low prices, of nothing to do 
They have seen the Government embarrassed. 
protested draft piled upon protested draft, the Sec 
retary of the Treasury ha jetter after letter 
showing an exhausted treasury and an exhausted 
credit; he has asked Congress one time for a loan 
bill, at another for a treasury note bill; month at- 
ter month we have been asked fur temporary relief: 
at one time we have authorized the issue of treas- 
ury botes, and at another tume we have sent the Gov- 
ernment to marketto peddle our bonds for what they 
would bring; yet, 


sent 


while these things were passing 
before Us, the action upon this measure of relief has 
been delayed to this lime, aithe close of the second 
s2ssion, tobe now, perhaps, hurried through without 
proper discussion, if ube acted upon atall. But 
vay objeci in rising is not to complain of the ma- 
jority apon this floor. ‘They can possibly reconcile 
their conduct to their own conscience and to theit 
consutuents ; and I still hope that we may yet get 
a wise and judicious tariff that wall be satislactory 
to all parties, and be tor many years a useful and 
fixed law of ihe land. os 

My object in rising is merely for the purpose of 
explaining the corse [ shali pursue—of defining 
my position upon this quesiion. I have feit desir- 
OUs 10 Say something on this question, inasmuch as 
1 have, at different umes, seen my name mentioned 
in some of the Northern papersas a friend toa 
protective tariff. I donot know what is understood 
at all tines, and in all places, by a proteciive tarff. 
if, however, a proiective tariff means an act of 
Congress, intended for the protection of individual 
enterprise—il it means a premium or bonus to some 
mdividual to enable him to carry on some business 
be may fancy, and which ‘cannot exist without the 
#ssistance of Government—if it means a tax upon 
the people to support some favorite or favored 
branch of manulacture or labor, without any refer- 
ence to the interest of Government either in peace 
Or in War;~—if this be a protective tariff, I wish to 
say, as plain as words cau say t—lI am not in favor 
of such a tariff—I am opposed to such a tariff. I 
cannot know what may be the opiaions of honor- 
able gentlemen in Congvess or out of Congress; but 
1 am forced to believe that such a protective tariff 
would be unjust, that it would be more than unjus! 
—that it would be cruel and oppressive. What 
could be more oppressive than to tax the wheat- 
growersof Pennsy!vania, of Ohio, and of Michigan, 
in order to foster and support the wheat-growers of 
Virginia, and en»ble them to supply every mouth 
in this country with four? What could be more 
oppressive than to tax the tobacco interest of Mary- 
land or Virginia, to support some one who desired 
to grow the mulberry and manufacture silk in 
Maine? What could be more oppressive than to 
tox the whole country, in order to enable afew 
planters in Louisiana to cultivate sugarin a cli- 
mate where nature never intended the sugar-cane 
should grow? Such laws would be oppressive ; 
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and, although they might find ddvocates, among 
those interested, yet such a system could not be 
maintained for any length of time. One branch of 
industry should not be taxed, merely for the pur- 
pose of enabling another branch of industry to grow 
rich. The whole country shottld rot be taxed for 
the purpose of enabling the merchant to iinport; 
nor should commerce be taxed for the single de- 
sign of enabling manufactures to flourish. In the 
beginning of this session, I voted to refer the ques- 
tion of tariff to the Committee on Manufactures; 
and for this vote,I may havebeen enrolled among 
those who desire exclusive protection for Northera 
labor: but [had no such object in view. _ I know 
that vote was Said to be a test vote, but it was no 
test for me. I could see no reason for making that 
atest question. So far as the tariff interest was 
concerned, there was no merit in the question then 
discussed ; nor was there apy preference between 
the Committee on Manufactures and the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. Either of those corimit- 
tees was good enough for the highest tariff man 
in the House; either of them bad enougii for those 
opposed to a tariff: indeed, since both those com- 
mittees have reported their views to the House, 
we hove some evidence that the Committee of 
Ways and Means is the best tariff committee of the 
two Tthougit the Committee on Manufactures 
was the proper commitice ; that that committee 
was first constituted for the purpose of considering 
a ‘jnestion of a similar kind; and I was unwilling 
to take from it the business that properly be'onged 
to it, and which it was its duty to consider. The 
Committee of Ways and Means should consider 
and report on questionsof revenne; but the recom- 
mendation of the President, “discriminating by 
ref-rence toother considerations of domestic policy 
connected with our manufactures,” I thought, be- 
longed to the Committee on Manufactures, 

Again: the proposition was, whether this Whig 
Congress should send the tariff to the Commitiee 
on Manufactures—a decided Whig committee, 
consisting of seven Whigs totwo Democrats. This 
in itself wonld have induced me at that time to 
send it to that committee, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining, beyond dispute, what is now Whig policy 
with reference toa tariff. In 1828, you advocated 
even a higher tariff than the bill of abominations; 
in 1833, yon changed your policy, and claimed the 
merit of the compromise; in 1840, you again cried 
high tariff and home industry; and I am now glad 
to know where you are in 1842. It is true, in 1841, 
at the extra session, you made some disclosures. 
You then showed yourselves in favor of taxing tea 
und coffee, and the necessaries of life; but that I 
was willing to forget. You have since met dis- 
appointments and defeats; and adversity, [ sup- 
posed, had tanght you wisdom. That was your 
“slorious summer;” and I was desirous to try your 
opinions at this session, in your “winter of discon- 
tent,” with afull determination of supporting your 
bill, provided it would be a good one; and, if it 
were not, then io hold it up to my constituents as 
another eVidence of Whig insincerity. But to re- 
turn to the quesiion now before the committee. I 
repeat that lam opposed to legislating one man 
rich, whilst another is made poor, or entirely neg- 
lected. A tariffis an actof the naticn; it is ana- 
tional question; and whenever directed, it should 
be for some national purpose. 

At this time, I am in favor of increasing the 
duties on imports, and think there are many good 
reasons for so doing. [am in favor of increasing 


‘the duties; to check the rapid strides of the com- 


promise act, which has been a heavy burden upon 
domestic industry. Common justice requires this; 
for thongh it may be wrong for Congress to nurse 
and support some particular enterprise, it is doubly 
wrong to cripple and oppress the labor of our own 
couniry. 

The compromise law is oppressive, not so much 
from i!s own demerits, as from its association with 
the act of 1828, which it repeals. The act of 1828 
is the source of evil; and ifthe gentleman from In- 
diana | Mr. Toompson] would exainine carefully the 
act of 1828, and the circumstances under which it 
passed, he would find out the reason why the Dem- 
ocratic party were opposed to the American system 
party—the tariff party of the last few years. He 
would, I think, be satisfied that neither the speech 
of Madison nor the letter of Jefferson would justify 
that exuberant legislation, by opposing which the 
Democratic party were called anti-tariff. The 
Democratic party did impose. duties .on imports; 
and not only were Jefferson and Madison in favor 
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of such policy, but Jackson and Van Buren * = 
also in favor of a tariff. Under the wise ang Ia the 
cioug administrations of some of the Demoe vidoal, 
Presidents, the tariff policy was not only beneha With a 
but popular. But, if 1825 or 1826, there ys. "amend 
revolution in the Federal party ef that time. The pillion 
who had oppeet a tariff under Madison and yaa? PX 
ro®, Suddenly became the warrn friends of Aner mbarr 
can industry, with a distinguished and elgg. Mameounty 
leader; the banner of “American system’ ‘Be supe 
unfurled; they declared themselves the pecalies raries ( 
and exclusive friends of American labor. his our fiel 
protective tariff was their hobby; and mounig, ee 


with both whip and spar, they run it riot throggt 
the country. a 

The result of this rampani legislation Was the 
act of 1828. The result, I say, was the act of jay 
for the Ameriean-system party wanted to fly sti} 
higher, and all the injustice and Oppression con. 
tamed in the act of 1828 were taken by some of iy 
Democratic members as a Compromise, to prevey 
still greater injustice being done. To this tariff 
1828 the Democratic party was opposed; jt was, 
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heavy burden «pon the consumer; it imposed yy, mised 
reasonabie duties; it induced smuggling and fran deh 
' wil 


upon our revenue laws; it caused that neglect of 


economy, that extravagance among mannfactorey MPeo 


which is hostile to their prosperity. Economy anj twenty 
good machinery is of vast importance to manufa.immeo 
turers; the superiority of British cotton manuf. neve 
turers, in these particulars alone, givesthem an aie > 
vantage of twelve per cent. on their produce over ae 


American manufacturers, agreeably to the eg. 
mates of some manufacturers in England. Many. 
facturers should learn to count and hoard up the 
smallest fractions, it they expect to prosper. By 
the necessity for either good machinery or goo 
economy was done away by the tariff of 128 iy 
provisions were so large, so ample, that the many 
facturers could, for atime, prosper without the aid 
of economy, or even good machinery. Inthe midsiol 
this extravagance; the compromise bill was passed, 
reducing the duties on some articles from 250 per 
cent. down to 20 per cent. in the short space of abr 
eight years. Few manufacturers could stand such 
a change—so rapid a reduction: they could not ac. 
commodate themselves to the change as fas! as the 
change was mnaking; they could not procure im 
proved machinery, and acquire that economical 
srocess of management, which gives advantage to ! 

ritish manufactures in the same proportion ths im this C 
the duties were reduced. Had the limits of the Junpos 
compromise been extended to 1852, instead of 88 Maevery 
we probably would have passed over this perio ™mcontir 
with less distress. This compromise was but the —msive | 
counterpart of the mad legislation of 1828, and now Hapecent. 
I hope it will receive a check. I do notdesirew hil 
go back to the tariff of 1828; but I would go back 0 RCo, cc 
the tariff as it existed in 1839 or 1840, and there Mimpto rec 
allow the manufacturer to breathe for a few yean, Hae ke « 
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before another reduction be made. I know the i 
this compromise is regarded by some as a compas r ¥ 


that cannot, in good faith, be repealed; but [canna 
understand such arguments. My predecessor nertt 
informed me of such a contract, nor did my const 
uents send me here under any bonds other than 
faithfully represent them on this floor. Thatthe 
act of 1833 was passed by compromise, I havet 
doubt. Almost every public act is passed by com mae’ ’ 
promise. In a country like this, peopled by the ess 
descendants of every nation of Europe, speaking irom! 
number of different languages, enjoying ms 
every variety of soil and climate, we cannot expe aay ~ 
to pass public acts without a compromise. — rt ee 
compromise we pass laws; and, by Compromise coe 
repeal them, and enact new ones. The tariff Ber 
1812 must be a compromise, and sooner thant a 
journ without a tariff, Iam prepared to compr “ 
mise with either the North or the South. [hit i 
given one reason why I shall vote to increase? bein 
daties on imports. ‘ ie a 
Another reason that would induce me to vole ~~ 
an increase of duties, is for the purpose of reven™ * 
For the pnrpose of revenue I think there is but 
tle objection to a tariff; and, whilst looking * 
revenue, the only difficulty is in the details of 
bill. Ihave no doubt that a moderate incret 
would yield more revenue than a very high 
and, at the same tithe, be of more permanent 0% 
fit to home labor, from the fact that no fature 
gress would probably disturb it for some years. 
The finances of the country are in a most em! 
rassed condition at this time, and that ems 
ment seems peculiar to this. time—a most § 
embarrassment, 
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Sane, 1842. 
g7TH ConG......2D Sess. 


Inthe midst of wealth, both national and indi- | 
goal, our Government is suffering from poverty. 

With a national debt of twenty millions or more— 

= that accumulating at the rate of a quarter of a 

Moe er week—with a diminishing revenue, 
my prostrate credit to help us out;—I say the 
rassment is @ strange one, for there is no 
nthe world, of the same exient, so well 
jied with food and clothing, and all the neces- 
supp f life, as this. Our granaries are filled, | 
ries of life, as this. ur granaries are filled, | 
our fields now bearing abundant crops, our cili- | 
| 


country i 


jens industrious, and the whole nation one great 
ktorenouse. How much revenue can be collected 
from customs js, (0 some extent, mere opinion; 
though estimates are, and may be, made with 
some plausibility. 
[tis my opinion that no tariff will yield a net 
revenue that will exceed twenty millions per 
ear, exclusive of the cost of collection. If lam 
correct in this, we must reduce our expenses to 
pat sum; and, even then, must have the public 
ands to pay off the existing debt. With the tariff 
mised to about the per cent. of 1839, with some |} 
iof the free articles subjected to the same duty, | 
with the aid of the public lands, and the ex- 
nses of Government retrenched to less than 
twenty millions per year, we might meet our en- || 
gagements; but, trom the action of this Congress, | 
have almost abandoned the expectation of ever 
seeing the expenses of this Government reduced 
even to twenty millions. This being the case, | 


“¢ Over the time must come when direct taxes must be | 


| 

— resorted to for revenue; and perhaps it may do no | 

. = harm should that time come soon; it would teach | 
t . 

Up eR ns a lesson of economy that we will not learn | 
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from any other source. 
come. For the present, the country is not prepared 
for direct taxation; it would be folly to discuss it. 
We must have revenue. Customs, that old source 
of revenue, must havea fair trial. We owe it to 
the people to raise as Much as possible from that 
source. If, however, that source fails, there can 
be nothing left but retrenchment or direct taxation. 


But that time has not yet 





nd suck There is onother reason I will offer for voting 
‘not ac-Mamefor a higher tariff than we now have. It is for the 
t as the purpose of protecting the lonorand the interests of 
ure im 

nomieal fe hink such an act will not be considered unconsti- 


ational. I think such an act is but a duty which 
this Government should perform. Whilst Europe 
unposes a duty that will average 125 per cent, on 
every article sent from the United States to that 
continent, this Government should not remain pas- 
sive with an average dutyeof only about 21 per - 
ent. on each article sent from Europe here. 
While France refuses to receive American tobac- 
co, common justice requires that we shou'd refuse 
to receive her brandy. While England refuses to 
take our flour, the honor and interest of the coun- 
require us to refuse to take her iron, her coal, 
or her lead. To protect ourselves from the opera- 
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[canna fmm ton of the commercial laws of Europe, by counter- 
Or nevet ailing laws on our part, is but to perform an obli- 
consti mee2lon We Owe to ourselves. I have heard it said 
r than 0 nat countervailing laws were of no value; that 


hey merely provoked countervailing laws on the 
other side; that it would produce a war of counter- 
vailiog laws piled upon each other, until all busi- 


That the 
have Do 
by com 


i by ie mmess between different countries would cease, and 
eakingtMmmcommerce be atan end. Now, all I can say is, that 
, almotfmeeUrope will be less willing to bring about such a 
otexpefmmmeate of things than we; they have more at stake 
e. Brean we have—they would suffer most in sucha 
mise te meontest. But then, it is said, such acts would im- 
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pose Upon some particular business a heavier bur- 
fenthan upon others. This, to some extent, may 
be true; but in what case, or in what way, can this 
ountry assert and maintain its rights in opposition 
the oppressive laws of other nations, without 
foing an injury to some of our own citizens, to 
ome extent? Suppose it was thought necessary 
‘reventimeo get our dues by making reprisals: could it be 
js but mene without much loss and incunvenienve to 
king OMe? ~Or, suppose an embargo was deemed 
js of MMBMCcessary to the welfare of the country: could it be 


y vote i 


increst ii d without serious inconvenience or loss to the 
igh OM cOMMercial interest? Or, suppose it were neces- 
ent bet ty to declare war to enforce our rights: could a 
ure Coarmewar be maintained without loss of trade, loss of 


ears. woney, loss of property, aud loss of life? . Yet it is 
st ema iaeP obable that this aimee may be compelled to re- 
mb , to,one or all of these means: and, should this 
 stranppmere the case, is there so little patriotism left, that the 

people of this country would object, from a mere 


tbe nation. This is the kind of protection I go for. twenty millions of dollars in debt. 


Apportionment Bill—Mr. Linn. 








Ihave a better 
opinion of the people of this country 


caleulation of dollars and cents? | 

Again: we are told of the beauties and blessings 
of free trade; of the advances of science and civili- | 
zation; of the savageness of shutting ourselves up 
like the Celestia) Empire; and Franklin is called 
upon for an argument in favor of free trade. I will 
not undertake to refute the arguments of Franklin. 

{ will appeal to an abler advocate. 1 will call upon 
Madison to answer hin— 

“The theory of ‘Let us alone’ supposes that all nations con 
cur in a perfect freedom o{ commercial intercourse. Were this 
the case, they would, in a commercial view, be but one nation, 
as much as the several cistricts composing a particular pation; 
aid the theory wou!d be as applicable tothe former as the latter. 
But this golden age of flee trade has not yet arrived; por isthere 
a single nation that has setthe example. No nation can, indeed, 
safely do so, until a reciprocity, at least, be insured to it. Take, 
fora proof, the familiar case of the navigation employed in a 
foreigncommerce. If a nation, adhering to the rule of never 
interposing countervailing protection, of its vessels, admits for 
eign Vessels Inc its ports free of duty, whilst ts Own vessels are 
subject to a duty in foreign ports, the ruioous effect is so ob 
vious, that the warmest advocate for the theory in question must 
shrink fren: @ universal application of it.’ 

I have briefly, and, I hope, explicitly, stated three 
reasons why the tariff ought to be increased; and, 
for which reasons, I shal! vote for an increase: 
provided I be permitted to do so without voting for 
some other objectionable measure contained in the 
bill, which has nothing to do with the merits of a 
tarifi—I mean that provision in each of the bills 
which re-enacts the distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands. I donot intend, at this time, to 
discuss the merits of the distribution of the public 
lands. Although the proviso in the bill makes it 
strictly in order to do so, yet the friends ofa tariff 
might think itinvidious. So I will let it pass; mere- 
ly remarking that [ have no constitutional scruples 
with reference to the distribution of the public lands. 

I believe the Government is a trustee, whose duty 

it is to appropriate those lands for the public good; 

that the Government might appropriate the lands to 

pay for fortifications, or for the purpose of repair 

and increase of the navy; that they might be made 

a fund for the payment ot the national debt; or they 

might be distributed among the people of this na- 

tion. But [can never vote for such a distribution 

atthis time. We are now, I think, more than 
That debt is in- 
creasing more than forty thonsand dollars per day. 

The expense of Government this year will be, per- 
haps, twenty-seven millions. The whole revenue 
of this year will be Jess than twelve millions— 
probably only ten millions; and the amount of reve- 
nue for severa! coming years is clouded with un- 
certainty. I believe the revenue collected from 
customs for the next ten years, will be much less 
than some seem willingto believe. For these rea- 
sons, I cannot vote for the distribution of the public 
lands at this time. Nor can the fac: of its being in- 
corporated into the tariff bill induce me to vote for 
it. Ican set no such price upon my vote. I am de- 
sirous that some tariff bill shall pass; but no tariff 
bill can purchase my vote for the distribution of the 
public lands. Let those questions be separated; let 
each stand upon its own merits; and then, if the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands can 
pass this Congress, I shail not grieve; all I wish is 
torecord my vote against it. 

Something has been said with referenue to dis- 
crimination. The right of this Government to dis- 
criminate, and the policy and propriety of an even 
ad valorem tariff have been argued. I cannot but 
believe that common justice, as well as national 
policy, requires us to discriminate. Justice tothe 
citizens of this country requires us to discriminate, 
for the purpose of making the burden of indirect 
taxation rest equally upon all, For the purpose of 
revenue, we should discriminate. If we do not—if 
we levy the same duty upon all articles, we may 
collect revenue from one article, prohibit another 
article, and promote the smuggling of a third arti 
cle; a slight duty upon some articles being sufli- 
cient to cause their importation to cease, whilst a 
high duty upon another article would cause con- 
tinua] frauds upon the law to be practised, and the 
Government thus to be deprived of its revenue. 

I had intended to say something with ref- 
erence to the details of the several bills presented to 
this committee. I would wish now to Say some- 
thing on that subject. [tis a part of our duty, 
whilst acting on this bill, that requires much con- 
sideration, and should not be passed over without 
proper debate. It.is important that the details of 
this bill should. be arranged satisfactorily, to, the 
end that the bill may be acquiesced in, be stable, 
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and useful. But as I obtained the floor to-day at a 
time unexpected by myself, lam not prepared for 
a discussion on each and every item. Y will say 
that, aseach iiem is read by this committee, 1 ma? 
possibly find many (hal, in my opinion, will want 
amendinent. I may vote to amend some of the 
items; but no arrangement of the details of the bill 
shall easily drive me from its support on the final 
passage. I believe the interest of the country needs 
a tariff} and I am willing to compromise much, 
Havivg thus defined my position, I will conclude; 
without detaining the committee with any remarks 
upon the merits of this parucular bill. 


REMARKS OF MR. LINN, 
OF MISSOURI. 


In Senate, June 8, 1842—QOn the apportionment 
bill. 


The question pending, being the proviso of Mr. 
Linn, to exempt the elections for members té 
the 28th Congress from the operation of this bil!— 


Mr.LINN said he had been unwilling yesterday 
evening that the question should be taken on the pros 
viso proposed by him, until he had an opportunity of 
making afew remarks upon the subject, as he be- 
lieved his proposition was of great importance to 
the Union, but of immediate consequence to his 
own constituents. It was not his intention then, or 
now, to consume more than a few moments, know: 
ing the impatience of his triend on the right 
{Mr. Bucuanan) to have this subject closed at an 
early day, that the Legislature of his State, which 
had been called expressly for the purpose, should 
have an opportunity of acting upon tLe bill. His 
(Mr. L.’s) proposiuon would cover all those cases 
where the elections would take place before the 
Legislatures of the States could be called togethers, 
and have this bill sabimitted to them for their con- 
sideration. The election in the State of Missouri 
takes place on the first Monday in Augustnext, and 
the law provides thatthe election should be by gen- 
eral ticket, as has been our custom for the last 
ten years. The passage of this bill, therefore, 
without the modification which he had proposed, 
would unquestionably create a collision between 
the people of the Sta'e of Missouri and the General 
Government. Is this (said Mr. L.) desirable? For 

Missouri will elect her Representatives, and send 
them here—under the broad seal ofthe State, if you 
choose—and demand that they take their seats, 
Will you refuse them? or will you expel them? 
And if so, what would be the consequences? Hot 
blood, anger, and violence. And aithough some 
of his Whig friends in the Senate turn up their 
eyes in pious horror at the idea of collision taking 
piace between a State and the General Government, 
yet he was not the less convinced that collisions 
would take place between the States whose Rey- 
reseniatives were kept out of their seats in Con- 
gress and the General Government; and he must 
be permitted to say that he was not a little 
surprised, after the ten cent post office rebel- 
lion, and all the other extravagant acts of vice 
lence which had characterized the proceedings of 
the Whig party for so many years past, that these 
gentlemen should now express any astonishment 
at any act of violence which might be committed 
in consequence of the-passage of such an extraor- 
dinary law as this. On the first Monday in Au- 
gust next, the election in Missouri will take place; 
and her Representatives will present themselves et 
the commencement of the next Congress with their 
certificates of election in their hands; and the ques 
tion will then come up, whether they will be per- 
mitted to take their seats or not. If rejected, to what 
may it not Jead? Why should you not, then, by the 
adoption of this amendment, obviate the possibility 
of a collision between one or more States and the 

General Government? 

The 2d section of the bill, in his opinion, had 
not been called for by a single individual in the Unie 
ted States out of Congress. The people had no- 
where been consulted, and there had been no come 
plaints from any quarter regarding the system pur- 
sued under the old law of elections, either by gen- 
eral ticket or the district system. Why, then, was 
ihat section inserted at this time? He apprehended 
that it was for the purpose of producing political 
commotion throughout the land—such commotions 
as had unfortunately agitated the country for many 
years past; such, at least, would be the effect, whe- 
ther intended or not. What good result could te 
possibly produced by it? It had been urged tha 
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it was an advantage tohave minorities protected; 
but gentlemen must recollect that, in the New Eng- 
land States, or many of them, a majority of all 
the votes of a district was requisite to elect a mem- 
ber to Congress. What becomes of the minority 
in such cases? If gentlemen wish to establish 
uniformity, it would be necessary to go into the 
whole system; whereas) they bad in this bill touiched 
upon one point alone—viz. the district sfstem. No 

rovision was made for coercing the State Legis- 
aturesio elect their Senators, notwithstanding cases 
of default on the part of State Legisiatures were 
staring us fallin the face. They had not touched 
upon the subject of the purity of elections, and had 
made no provision for holding the elections on the 
same day throughout the United States. 

The Senate must know very well that the want 
of such — ision, combined with other causes, had 
fendered the election of 1840 the most corrupt, per- 
haps, that had ever taken place in any age or coun- 
iry—except the last election in England, to which 
it was nearly allied. He (Mr. Linn) was of the 
opinion that, compelling the elections to be held on 
the same day throughout the republic, would pros- 
trate the pipe-laying system, and have the effect of 
obviating the tremendous influence which the 
knowledge of elections in the large States was sup- 
posed to exertover the smal)l ones, and also over 
one another. Why has nothing been done to pre- 
vent pipelayfng in fiiture, or to punish it if 
practised? Was its existence permitted fora fu- 
ture advantage? Was notthisa greater evil than 
parnening the States to electtheir Representatives 
ry the district or the general-ticket system, as they 
thought proper? A bill embracing all these points 
might be productive of infinite good, by preventing 
pipe-laying, or destroying all the influence of the 

arger States over the small. That such influence 
did exist, there could be no dottby; for when it was 
kuown that two or three ofthe large States had gone 
in a particular direction in their elections, it encour- 
aged one party, and discouraged another party 
in the smaller States of the Union. Thatsuch an 
influence did exist, there could be no doubt; and 
every day made more apparent the necessity of 
such an enactment as should embrace the whole 
election system. If we went into it at ali, exactly 
in the preportion as the means and facilities of intet- 
course in different parts of the country were ex- 
tended through the medium of steamboats, rail- 
roads, and canals, the transport of voters from 
obe point to another was facilitated; which was 

roved conclusively by the practices which were 
cnown to have existed in the elections of 1840, 
and even anterior to that period, by Bela Badger 
and his associates. Why was no provision made 
in this bill to prevent a recurrence of such a dis- 
graceful! state of things? It seémed to him, there- 
fore, that the Question assumed a political aspect— 
a party one, if you please. He would not disguise 
his opinion on this point; he believed it was a party 
question; he believed, and he chose to speak plain- 
ly, that the Whig party would derive a positive ad- 
vantage ffom this particularclause ofthe bill. He 
was disposed, as the people nowhere moved in the 
matier—as they had not called on usto pass sucha 
provision—to put off its operation for two years,to 
lace it beyond the possibility of being suspected to 
have proceeded from party motives and for party 
purposes; and that their successors might have an 
opportunity ofacting upon the subject. He hoped 
gentlemen would be able to stripit ofthis impnta- 
tion. Would it not be infinitely. better that the peo- 

le everywhere, in their primary assemblies and 
egislation, should come to its consideration with 
calmness and moderation? And that, under such 
circumstances, they would express a wise and dis- 
creet opinion upon it, he had nodoubt. Why would 
gentlemen press a measure which could have no 
o her effect than to keep up a political excitement 
in the country?) There had been convulsions 
enough—from the four quarters of the world, we 
are informed of earthquakes, andthe whole phy- 
sical world seemed to be in astate ofthe profound- 
est agitation. The monetary system has been con- 
vulsed to its centre; and everywhere we have metl- 
ancholy evidences of the wrecks of State credit 
and of individual fortunes. So, also, with the po'iti- 
cal world. He had vainly, perhaps, hoped that we 
were once more to sink down into a state of repose, 
that we might gather up the fragments of the past, 
and build a lasting structure for the future. is- 
souri herself was ushered into the confederacy 
amid convulsions caused by the conduct of interest- 
ed politicians here; for the people nowhere had 
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asked to fetier her on her asking to be admitted in- 


io the Union; and she will now be one of the first 
States that willelect her Representatives and send 
them here, in despite of the second section of this 
bill. And what may be the fesv't? A conflict be- 
tween Missouri and other States, with the Gen- 
eral Government, Conld anything but evil and 
violence come out of it? Why, then, put this bitter 
cup to the lips of any State inthe Union? Why, 
then, was it insisted upon with seach pertinacity? 
Was it for the remote contingency that the district 
system in the United States might possibly, at some 
remote day, prove a benefit to the weaker States? 
For this seems to be the sum-toial of gen- 
tletfien’s arguments in its favor; yet the weaker 
States have demanded nosuch protection—asked 
fornosuch law. Had Senators the power of pre- 
science—of looking so deeply into futurity? Of all 
men on the face of the earth, he thought the Whigs 
should be the last to claim the giftot prophecy, as 
they have hitherto proved false in al! their prom- 
ises mate tothe people. Let the Representatives 
of Missouri be exciuded, because not elected under 
this law; and carry the same principle to the States 
of Maine, Mississippi, Georgia, and New Jersey— 
and What would be the condition of the country? 
Could anything but convulsion and revolution be 
the result?) Should his amendment not be adopted, 
he did hope that an amendment to exempt pariic- 
ular States fromthe operation of the second sec- 
tion of the bi!l would be adopted, that those States 
might be prevented from coming io contact with 
the General Government. He had purposely 
avoided saying anything on the constitutionality of 
the question; the subject had been worn threadbare, 
by gentlemen of more ability than he pretended to 
possess; we were, in fact, reduced to nearly an exact 
party line. 

Mr. Arcuer thought that if States were guilty of 
the extraordinary act of legislating for eiections 
in anticipation of the right to make the arrange- 
ment, they should not complain of the consequences 
of their own act. The inconvenience to oneor two 
States, arising out of their own improper action, 
ought not to be sufficient reason for impedinga 
bill important to the whole of the Union. 

Mr. Linn said he was somewhat surprised that 
the Senator from Virginia (who, he believed, was 
a strict constructionist and State-rights os 
shduld entertain the sentiments which he ha 
avowed. The Senator had talked of legislation in 
advance, by the State Legislatures, asa thing of a 
most extraordinary character; and even used the 
word guiliy—guilty of extraordinary legislation 
He (Mr Linn) would retort upon the honorable 
Senator, and say the majority here were about to be 
guilty of passing an extraordinary act. 

You have now, (said Mr. Linn,) for the first 
time, from considerations——no, I will not permit 
myself to say what I was about to say; bni I will 
say this: itis a most extraordinary proceeding that 
this Congress should attempt to cut up, by an un- 
heard-of and unprecedented act of legislation, the 
electoral divisions of every State in this Union, 
without having a single petition presented to Con- 
gress requiring or praying for such an act; without 
having any complaints made as to the operation of 
the system now pursued by the several States, And 
the whole argument of the honorable Senator is, 
that it is necessary we should prevent the larger 
States from overwhelming the smaller, as with an 
avalanche, at some remote period. But hasthe 
gentleman shown any substantial ground of appre- 
hension? Can he point out any tangible evil that 
will be remedied by this bill? Is it not calculated 
for the remote future alone? Sir, the States them- 
selves will take care of the future. The arguments 
advanced by the Senator—a strict constructionist 
and State-rights man as he is—are to me most extra- 
ordinary. Sir, there has been already more dis- 
cussion than I desired, but it isa subject which can- 
not be too much discussed; and, from the fact of 
the inconvenience which the operatien of the sec- 
ond section of the bil! is aboutto produce, (and it 
is pressed upon my mind still more strongly by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, the Legislature of 
which State is about to assemble,) Lam disposed, 
late as it is, (and the majority here are atone in 
fault for not having brought it forward sooner,)that 
the question should be fought inch ty inch. They 
have possession of both Houses; and the operation 


of this section, in my opinion, is to secure to them- 


selves possession by a sort of legerdemain, though 
we are bound to presume that they proceed upon 
right motives. Will gentlemen tell me, and tell 
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me frankly, what beneficial results are to 
from the immediate operation of this bij|? If ; 
had not a party aspect and a party bearing, wh 2 
postpone its operation for two years? Why ae 
consent to strip it of the odious traits of char . 
which it must have in the eyes of the dee 
people? [s it intended to be one of that Series of 
acts wiiich was commenced in the called Sess) 
and to terminate in the election of a particular jp: 
dividual by the House of Representatives? Cajjej 
sessions are likely to be the prevailing order of 
things. In the midst of negotiations with 
Britain—and Heaven only knows how those pe, 
gotiations are going to end—we are very likely to 
have other called sessions; and not only Called ses. 
sions of Congress, but repeated called sessions of the 
State legislatures; and instead of economizing py 
expenses, we are approaching that state of extrayg. 
gance and prodigality which has convulsed, in, 
the nations of the whole world. It istime for sj 
stop—to check our headlong career—and look to the 
future with an earnest endeavor for the amelior, 
tion of our condition. Does my friend desire 
throw obstacles in the way of our improvement 
Does he wish to impede the working of the com. 
wer but beautiful machinery of this Government 
s he afraid to send the bill back to the House g 
Representatives—to that i which, coming fresh 
from the people, are best enabled to express bse: 
ple’s wishes? Send the bill back, and let itbe reviey. 
ed;and let us not wickedly or wantonly throw out, in 
advance, causes which may produce collision ang 
difficulty between the States and the General Goy. 
ernment. 


SPEECH OF MR. LEVY, 


OF FLORIDA, 


In the House of Representatives, June 12, 1842- 
On the army appropriation bill. 


Mr. Cxamman: When the naval appropriation 
bill was under consideration, I abided my turn for 
an opportunity to address the committee in r 
to certain amendments which I designed to offer, 
But after waiting with all becoming modesty, | 
found that the hour for the close of the discussion 
was reached before the first item in the bill had 
been passed; and I was thus precluded of the per. 
iuission even to have read from the Clerk’s table a 
communication from the Navy Department. The 
apprehension of a similar result must be my apol. 
ogy now, for availing myself of the floor toer. 
plain to the committee the grounds upon which! 
shall ask their favor in support of an amendment | 
propose hereafter to offer. 

he reluctance with which I occupy any part of 
the short time remaining for discussion, to the ex 
clusion of others whose views upon the immediate 
question of debate—the reduction of the army- 
would be so valuable to the country, and interesting 
to the committee, is only overcome by a sense ofthe 
duty [ owe my constituents, and the importance to 
them, in their present distressed condition, of a 
prompt settlement of all their rightful claims. | 
respectfully, therefore, appeal to the indulgence of 
the committee to permit me, though somewhat ou! 
of place, to refer their attention to a portion of the 
bill not yet reached. 

[With the general consent of the House, Mr. 
Levy proceeded. } ae 

By reference to the official estimates, it will & 
seen that $1,200,000 was asked for the expenditures 
of the Quartermaster’s department, growing out d 
the Indian hostilities, including arrearages. 12 
sum was reduced to $950,000 by the Committee 0 
Ways and Means; and in the bill reported by tht 
committee, the word ‘“arrearages” was stricken 
out. 

Now I do not desire the addition of one dollart 
the sum reported in the bill, as I hear from tt 
Quartermaster General it is not now n ¥ 
increase the appropriation. But I wish, and : 
so move, that the words “and for arrearages” 
inserted. The ground upon which the committe 
refused to provide for arrearages, as I underst 
it, was, that the arrearages proposed to be pro 
for constituted a subject-matter for the ¢ 
tion of the Committee of Claims, and could not ® 
provided for in a general bill of appro; 
which was confined, by a vote of the House, (0 ob 
jects authorized by existing laws. To meet 
objection, I have P pared a proviso, to be addet 
to the item, which, I feel assured, will remove af 
objection to the amendment I desire. The 
have in view is to enable the Quartermaster 
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ral to proceed, as he has heretofore done, in the 

ment of accounts for supplies of forage and sub- 
ae and for transportation, furnished for the 
' of militia mustered into the service of the Uni- 
4 States. Tese arrearages stand upon the same 
foting with those for supplies furnished to the reg- 
lar army. Militia, when mustered, constitute, 
for the time, Ape of the military establishment ot 
yecountry. ‘they are subject to the rules and ar- 
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A ticles of war. The laws and regulations prescribe 
alle the quantity of supplies they shall receive; and the 
er of provision for those supplies, either by anticipated or 
Grew subsequent appropriation, 3S as much a necessity, 
a te sowing out of exisung laws, as provision for any 


other object can be. 1 do not ask the application 


- of any part of this appropriation to payment for 
ite supplies furnished to troops net recognised in the 
ub ervice of the United States, but to those only that 
rar: Bore mustered. ‘The Executive has authority to 
‘un, #3 ..}] into the public service the militia of the Siates 


or Territories. When so called out, the supplies 
awhorized by law, no less than the pay, should be 
rovided for. They constitute as appropriate a 
sabject for provision in a general appropriation 
till, as the pay or supplies for the regular.army— 
both alike resting upon the authority of existing 
law. 
Having thus explained the object of the amend- 
ment, [shall have to ask the further indulgence of 
the committee while I proceed to notice one or two 
ints connected with the subject. It is, of course, 
and impossible to anticipate what objections may arise 
Gon in the minds of gentlemen to the allowance of what 
"MB seek. I ask only justice for my constituents. 
They desire no more; and this much, I am sure, 
the House will be ready to accord to them. But I 
am sensible that opinions have been allowed to pre- 
vail, which are calculated to disincline many even 
‘ of the most liberal and just characters, tothat prompt 
consideration of the just claims of the people of 
: Florida, which would otherwise be awarded. It 
ation HMB has been thought (and the impression has gone thus 
for ae peat eee ) thatthe vast sums expended in 
spect MM the prosecution of the Seminole hostilities, have 
ier. HAE cone to fatten the people of Florida; and their sup- 
ty, | iB posed profit by these exenditures, has not only in 
sion Ha manner blasted the public sympathy for thejr 
had HB condition, but has operated to retard the consider- 
ation and allowance of their just demands. These 
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Ne 4 Mi impressions, and their attendant prejudices, have 
The MiB been the result of misapprehension. I trust the 
pol. MM exhibition of facts which I propose now to make, 
) i will dispel them forever. 

¢ 


In the first place, the cost of the Florida war has 
been vastly exaggerated. Twenty, thirty, even forty 
millions have been carelessly assumed as the 
amount which has been drawn from the national 


‘as treasury in its prosecution. What will gentlemen 
. think, when I assure them that, up to the last 
a quarter of 1840, the actual cost was only about ten 
‘the anda half millions.* I speak of the amount strictly 
-e and properly chargeable to the Florida war. The 


estimate I have made is based upon official data, 
fanished ina report of the War Department to 
this House, made at the session of 1840 and 1841, 
inteply toa resolution introduced by a gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Tripterr.jt I exclude from 
thecaleulation the cost of paying and supporting 
that portion of the regular army which has served 
in Florida; because this cost would have been the 
same, whether stationed in Maine, Rhode Island, 
Kentucky, or Florida. It is only the extraordinary 
a expenditures which have been required in the sup- 
The Mae bression of hostilities in Florida, which are proper 
2 tobe taken intothe account. And how dothese stand? 
shat There was expended by the Quartermaster’s de-. 
rment,in the years 1836, 1837, and 1838, for 

minole, Creek, and Cherokee hostilities, $9,010,- 
530 78. Of this sum, two-thirds, at least, is fairly 
chargeable to the Creek and Cherokee service. 
The vastly greater number of Indians to be ce- 












hal Moved, and the various causes which enhanced 
” be MC’ €Xpensiveness of the operations against them, 
es (and which I will not stop to enumerate,) render 
“al the calculation [ have made a liberal one; and, in- 
ided ins, Tneed no better authority for the estimate than 
"I ame in‘an able article in a late number of the 
+ be ME etican Quarterly Review, attributed tothe pen 


of adistinguished and valuable officer—the nature 





2 ot whose service in Florida has afforded the best 
this fa °Sible opportunity to judge with accuracy. This 
5 meh 4 tiga and a-haif to the committee, but it was an 
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writer estimates one-third of the expenditures of | 
those years as the largest sum which can be charged 
to the Florida war, which would be $3,003,520: in 
1839, ‘the sum expended was $1,455,998; in 1840, 
$1,117,927—making an aggregate expenditure by 
the Quartermaster’s department of $5,567,445. By 
the Paymaster’s department, there was expended 
in the same period, for pay of militia, $3,076,024 23; 
by the Subsistence department, for the same period, 
$1,643,483, 86; and by the Medical department, 
$40,860 83—being, in the whole, $9,327,813. The 
irregular expenditures not comprehended under the 
foregoing heads oj disbursement, could not be mach; 
and Ido not therefore take them into account. 

I adopt, then, the sum of 10} millions as the ac- 
tual cost of the Florida war, up to the close of the 
year 1840, to wit: 


Quartermaster’s expenditures - $5,567,445 
Paymaster’s do. - 3,076,024 
Subsistence do. - 1,643,483 
Medical do. - 40,860 

Total - - - 10,327,813 


And now I will contrast the cost of this war to 
Florida; and thus show to gentlemen how infinitely 
more costly, in a merely pecuniary point of view, it 
has been to the people of Florida than to the 
United States, when we compare relative resources. 
I shall confine the calculaiion tothesame period—-to 
wit, the close of 1840. The loss of capital by de- 
struction of property, has been, at a moderate esti- 
mate, at least $2,000,000. The loss of productive 
labor of° 2,000 slaves, at the rate of $250 per annum, 
during the five years, would be $2,500,000. This 
estimate is a moderate one. The productiveness 
of labor, applied to agriculture, with a soil and 
climate such as Florida is blessed with, is far be- 
yond what gentlemen frcm less favored regions 
would be prepared to expect. The interest upon 
capital invested in lands, is another proper item to 
be taken into the computation. The cleared lands 
ceased to be available for agiiculture, to a great ex- 
tent; and the possession of the country by the ene- 
my not only prevented the natural annual enhance- 
ment in the value of wood-lands, consequent upon 
increasing population and improvement of the 
country, but prevented even sales of landed proper- 
ty. I estimate the capital thus paralyzed, and con- 
verted from growing to dead capital, at a low cal- 
culation, at $5,000,000; the interest upon which, at 
6 per cent., computed for five years—to wit, to the 
close of 1840—would be $1,500,000. Another im- 
portant item consists in the loss of value of the 
productive industry of 1,000 artisans and agricul- 
turists, at $500 per annum, which would be for the 
five years, $2,500,000. . ¢ 

A comparatively small number of our popula- 
tion have found occasional employment at the 
military posts; but the esiimate under this head 
will be schmetrielned; by all who know anything of 
the facts, tobe a just one. The several items, then, 
of loss to us in the first five years of the war, re- 
duced to a tabular form, would stand thus: 


Loss of capital by destruction of prop- 





erty - - . - - $2,000,000 
Loss of productive labor of 2,000 
slaves, at the rate of $250 per an- 
num - - - - 2,500 ,000 
Loss of interest upon capital invested 
in land - - - - 1,500,000 
Loss of productive industry of 1,000 
artisans and agriculturists, at $500 
perannum - - - - 2,500,000 
Making a total of - - $8,500,000 


besides the losses by the arrest of immigration, a 
the exclusion of the capital which would naturally 
have been added to our resources. 

Thus stands the actual pecuniary cost tous. It 
isa fair estimate; it is a diminution, to the extent 
computed, of the resources of the community—of 
the common wealth, And it is a permanent loss; 
because, independently of the entire destruction of 
capital which composes some of the items, the sus- 
pension of the progressive improvements of anew 
country, for any given period, can never be re- 
trieved. The value to a community of the pro- 
ductive capabilities of its people and its. soil, lost 
for any given period, is lost forever. Such, then, 
have been our lusses ina mere pecuniary point of 
view. But how infinitely are the disastrous effects 
of this war} as they have fallen a us, increased, 
when you review the personal sufferings it has pro- | 
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duceti!—the melancholy devastation and unnum: 
bered woes which have followed in its train— 
the destruction of all the harmonies and securities 
of social life—the domestic bereavements of our 
people—their exposures, and the sudden reduction 
of so many of them from a condition of compe- 
tency to one of pentry. Scarce a family but has 
followed to the grave the mangled corse of some 
relative, a victim to the fiendish and shocking bar- 
barity of the enemy; or mourns the memory of one 
whose remains, undiscovered, yet moulder in the 
forest. Scarce a hearth-stone that has not been 
dyed with the blood of some portion of the once 
eaceful and happy throng that gathered around it. 
Nor has the loss of life been confined to the casual- 
ties of violence. Pestilence has done its share. 
Our people—crowded hasiily in confined posts for 
mutual protection, without proper shelter from the 
elements, and even, in many instances, without 
adequate food—were swept off in numbers scarcely 
to be told. No, sir: it is difficult for gentlemen, at 
this distance, or for any who have not, |ike myseif, 
been eyewitnesses to the sad distresses of our peo- 
ple, to realize the depth of suffering to which they 
alone, of all the people of the United States, have 
been exposed. 

And to balance even the pecuniary part of our 
losses, what benefits have we derived from the 
large expenditures of the country, in its generous 
efforts to restore safety to us? Sir, it has been a 
too prevalent error in the public mind, that our 
people have profited by the outlays of this Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the Indian hostilities. 
It is time that these errors should be corrected. 
The true facts have nut been presented to the con- 
templation of those who have labored under such 
impressions. I ask gentlemen to follow me while 
I trace the destination of the expenditures, and 
show how little of them has remained in Florida, 
and how much has been distributed in the States. 

The main objects upon which the appropriations 
could be expended were for transportation, forage, 
subsistence, clothing, arms and ammunition, medi- 
cines, and pay of volunteers. 


1. Transportation —The water transportation is 
periormed by sail-vessels and steamboats. All the 
vessels and steamboats that have been employed 
were owned in the States, with perhaps one or 
two occasional and isolated exceptions, ‘The land 
transportation is performed by horse and mule- 
teams. The wagons, horses, and mules used for 
this purpose, have been owned by the Uniied States, 
and were purchased altogether im the States. The 
people of Florida, then, have had no part in the 
profits of this branch of expenditure. 

2. Forage——A large amount of forage has been 
required for the use of the transportation service, 
as well as for the supply of the mounted forces. 
The forage used, consists of hay,oats,andcorn. All 
these have been supplied by the States. Occasion- 
ally a small quantity of corn of Florida production 
may have been purchased under the pressure of 

resent exigency by the quartermasters; but it has 
Sout a mite not worth counting. Nearly the whole 
of that article has been purehased in the States, and 
shipped to Florida, upon the ground that it could be 
imported cheaper than it could be supplied in the 
country. Florida has profited nothing, then, from 
the expenditures for forage. 

3. Subsistence.—T he issues of subsistence consist 
of flour or hard bread, pork or bacon, soap, candles, 
salt, vinegar, peas or beans, (coffee, and sugar. 
Well, we raise no wheat, pack no pork, and cure 
no bacon for market, and have supplied no soap, 
candles, vinegar; salt, coffee, beans, or sugar. e 
have derived nothing, then, from the expenditures 
for subsistence. 

4, Clothing and blankets.—Al} these are supplied 
by contract from the States. 

5. Arms and ammunition—We manufacture 
none of these. 

6. Pay of. militia.—A part of the expenditure 
under this head we have received. But how much? 
The pay of a fooiman is six dollars per month; of 
mounted militia, six or eight dollars per month, (I 
forget which,) and forty cents per day for use of 
horse; or twenty cents per day for a man, and sixty 
cents per day for a man and horse. It will readily 
be pereeived that, if our militia had been employed 
the whole while, we could not well have grown 
rich upon such pay, for only able-bodied men are 
taken into service; and, out of the pay they receive, 
their families must be subsisted. Now, how man 
militia have we had in service? By reference to 
one of the tables fin Doc. 8, 2d session 26th Con- 
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gress, gentlemen will see to a fraction h- 
ihe militia of Ploridaand of the Stet |” 


service during the war, and the* _ oes been = 
I have compressed the tab’ +f Periods Of service. 


vear's service; and the > ~@ into a period of one 

ae ss result is, that the whole em- 
ployment of ourm” ’ > 
Laas ca ad aitia, from the commencement of 
ostilihies, is ec . . » 
one year: *. aual to the service of 4,426 men for 
classed =. and a considerable part of what are 
Ger as Florida militia, were in fact from 
. gia. Estimating themall as mounted, the sum 
of one and a half millions is more than they would 
have received. But, even under this head, the 
Suites have largely the advantage. The number of 
State militia, compressed in the same manner to a 
period of one year’s service, is 6,510—or over one- 
third more than of Florida militia. 








‘The only other advantage possible to have been 
(derived from the expenditures, would be the circu- 
lation of the pay received by the army upon duty 
there. But here, again, the sutlers step in to mo- 
nopolize the benefit. The whole amount, then, 
of the expenditure which has accrued to the Ter- 
ritory, has been about one and a half million; and 
that, for services rendered at the low wages of 20 
cents a day for a man, or 60 cents a day for a man 
and horse. And where has the rest gone? To New 
England, for her clothing, blankets, hay, oats, 
freighting-vessels, &c.; to the Middle and Western 
States, for their corn, flour, bacon, horses, mules, 
&c.; to the neighboring Southern States for their 
steamboats; and to Georgia, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, ‘l'ennessee, Missouri, Louisiana, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia, for 
their militia. ‘This last item—the militia from the 
various and distant points—has been one great 
cause of the expensiveness of the war. And when I 
make this remark, let it never be thought that I am 
the least insensible to the value of their services, or 
their claims upon the gratitude of Florida. No, 
sir; | but express the common sentiments of my 
constituents when I acknowledge our grateful sense 
of the generous sympathy and prompt patriotism 
with which our fellow-citizens of the States march- 
ed to our relief at the first sounds of distress; and 
ready testimony must we ever bear to the high gal- 
lantry which marked the whole course of their ser- 
vice, It may be true, that circumstances not within 
their control paralyzed their efforts, and thus 
frustrated their own wishes, and the hopes of their 
country; but the public gratitude is not the less due 
to them, Nor should the cost occasioned by their 
service be counted, The pittance of pay which 
fell to them was nota tithe of compensation for 
their time and actual outlays. Not a man of them, 
I venture to say, but returned to his home poorer 
than he left it, in all but fame. 


There is another subject which I take this oeca- 
sion to remark upon. most unjust estimate has 
been formed of the services of the brigade of Flori- 
da militia last in service, which has been common- 
ly designated as the sedentary militia. Never was 
the public mind more in error, than in the impres- 
sions indulged in respect to that brigade—impres- 
sions which were wholly the result of misappre- 
hension. A proper representation of the facts con- 
cerning that brigade, made at the time, would, I 
teel assurred, have arrested the prejudice which 
that valuable corps has,suflered in the minds of 
their countrymen. I trust it is not yet too late to 
do them justice. Why, sir, the brigade which has 
been so much denounced was, in truth, one of the 
most valuable, best disciplined, most active, and 
most eflective corps of militia that has ever served 
in Florida for the’ same period? It was charged 


with the whole and undivided responsibility of 
covering and defending all the settled portion of 


Florida. ‘The operations of the regular troops were 
confined to the south of a line of posts extending 
across the peninsula from the Gulf to the Atlantic, 
below the settlements; and upon General Read de- 
volved the defence of the country. Sir, never since 
the commencement of the hostilities has the coun- 
try been so well defended, and so few of the lives 
of your citizens sacrificed, as was the case during 
the service of that brigade, after its organization 
was completed. 
the Apalachicola in the west, to the extremest 
frontier settlements in the east; and the activity, 
and zeal, and endurance with which they served, and 
she complete efliciency of that service, entitled them 
ro the gratitude, instead of the reproaches, of their 
country. The letter of instructions to General 
Read, will show the nature of the service to be per- 
formed, 
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The following is the letter of instructions to 


General Read, alluded to: 


DeparRTMENT OF Wak, July 14, 1840. 

Sik: The Governor of Fiorida has been authorized and called 
upon to furnish fifteen hundred militia—one thousand to be 
mounted, and five hundred to serve on foot; to form together 
a brigade, of which you will take command. , 

The object of raising this force is to afford protection to the 
settlements in Flomda, which, it is believed, can unly be effected 
by driving from thence the Indians now within the portion of 
territory assigned to your command, and preventing their re- 
turn to it, when pressed upon by the regutar forces now ope- 
reting in East Florida. : ; 

Those troops occupy a line of posts, extending from the At- 
lanuc south of St. Augustine, including two stations eaai of St. 
Joho’s river, Pilatka, Wheelock, Watkehate, Waccassissa, and 
a fort between the last station and Fort Fanning and Cedar 
Keys. These statiens are mentioned, in order to designate the 
line beyond which your command will not extend. Jt is the in- 
tention of the department to constitute Pilatka arecruiting sta- 
tion; and both that post and St, Augustine may be required for 
the regular forces. 

The operation of the militia hereby confided to your com- 
mand will be confined to the north of, and within, the line herein 
designated; and it is expected that the force at your disposal, 
and the knowledge the officers and men are supposed to possess 
of the country, and of the haunts of the enemy, wil! enable you 
to afford complete protection to the settlements, and finally to 
capture or destroy the merciless Indians who have so long rav- 
aged that portion of Florida. The department will notattempt 
to restrict your operations by minute instructions; but the 
most unceasing vigilance, and the most active exertions to pro- 
tect the plantations and homesteads of the Floridians, and to 
harass and destroy the enemy, are enjoined on you. 

No system of defence, in the opinion of the department, can 
succeed, but one of incessant scout, a'tack, end pursuit. 

Those people who have been driven from their homes are to 
be encouraged to return to their plantations, and to re-establish 
themeelves within them ; and every facility and protection isto 
be afforded them for that purpose, Every such settlement should 
be provided witha block-house, to which the family may retire 
in case of danger ; and every encouragement is to be given to 
the settlers to raise supplies of provisions for themselves and for 
the use of the troops. Your command will besupplied with of- 
ficera of the regular staff for the administration service of the 
troops—a measure deemed necessary to prevent the difficulties 
which have heretofore been produced in the settlement of ac- 
counts, from the inex perience of militia quartermastera. 

Very respectiully, your obedient servant, 
J. R. POINSETT. 

Gen. Leieu Reap, 

Of the Fivrida miliua, Washington City. 


But, sir, (Mr. L. proceeded to say,) the militia 
constituting that brigade have been called sedeata- 
ry militia; and by that term has been conveyed the 
idea of inaction. Let me give an illustration of 
this alleged inaction. The regiment commanded 
by the gallant Bailey, in that brigade, was in the 
field, in active concentrated action, as I learn, fifty- 
two days in the lastterm of three months, besides the 
occasional and frequent scouts of companies. Every 
military man may judge whether this was sedenta- 
ry service. But let me tell gentlemen what part of 
the brigade the term sedentary was employed to 
designate. It was found that a local or stationary 
force was necessary to be maintained upon the ex- 
posed parts of the frontier, to repel sudden aggres- 
sions upon the inhabitants, and to support the ad- 
vanced line of frontier settlement. If that line of 
settlement had been abandoned, the consequence 
would have been that the immediate frontier would 
have extended still further west. As a measure of 
economy, footmen were employed in this service— 
thus saving to the country the expense of forty cents 


a day for horses, and the cost of forage; while, by * 


this arrangement, the whole mounted force was left 
free for active, concentrated field servive. The ne- 
cessity of this local force, to prevent abandon- 
ment of the advanced settlements, is shown by the 
letter of Colone] Brown to the Governor of the Ter- 
ritory, dated 16th of August, which 1 will have pub- 
lished. 
The following is the letter alluded to: 


SuWANSE River, Corumpia Co., Froripa, 
August 16, 1840. 

Dear Sin: [tis my painful duty to inform you of the most 
shocking and heart-rending occurrences that have taken place 
during the war. 
@0On Friday, the 14th instant, about ten o’clock in the morning, 
a party of lodians made a simultaneous attack on the houses of 
Jos. Howell, esq., and Mr. Daniel Green, (who lived in sight of 
each other.) They ktlled Mr. Howell’s wife and two daughters, 
and Mr. *Green’s wife, wounding one of his daughters. After 
they had accomplished their work of death, they then proceeded 
- plunder, bure, aud destroy every thing in their power in both 

ouses, > 

Between three and four @’clock of the same day, they plun- 
dered, burnt, and destroyed the houses of Mr. John Bannet, 
sen., John Bannet, jr., and Mr. Robert Ivey, all in the same 
neighborhood. The same night, about ten o’clock, they attacked 
the house of Reberi Saunderlin, manned by fourteen men, and 
fired on them until three o’clock in the morning; plundering, 
burning, and destroying everything that came in their way— 
corn, fodder, horses, and poultry. From the burning houses 
and incessaut fire kept up by the eoemy, Captain Saundeatin 
and his little Sparian band estimated their number at about one 
hundred, at least. This is one ofthe most daring deeds that has 
been effected by them during this war. It was perpetrated 
about ten miles abdve the Upper Mineral Spring, and along the 
river Suwanee, in this county, between them and the Georgia 
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line. It is not supposed that they have quit the neigh 
yet. Istarted after them to-day, but found the famallice, nye 
’ 


in such a state of confusion that it wes impossible to 

men from this neighborhood until they had assembled ‘cad ee 
cured their families; after which we shall do what we can al 
though we are too few, and without resources todo much. - 

I shall proceed to order out such companies as shal] Present 
themselves, until I hear from your Excellency, which, I ho ne 
will meet gr Excellency’s approbation. . Pe, 

Since the above, an express has reached, informing me 
that another party is now passing this place, (supposed 
to be about forty in number,) going on in the same direction as 
those that passed a few days ago. This, sir, seems to indicaie 
that the Indians ate quitting the nation, and going for the “Oxe. 
fenokee,”’ 

Lhope your Excellency will take some course for our relief 
and that without delay; because, 1 do assure you, sir, that 
few days’ delay, with the troops disposed as they are, will cause 
a total evacuation of this country.” 

In hopes of hearing from you immediately, and believing that 
you will take the most prompt and energetic action, Lam, with 
the mest profound respect, your Excellency’s most obedient 


and humble servant, 
ROBERT BROWN, 
Col, 12th regiment Florida militia, 
To his Excellency the Governor of Florida. 


And how many of these local foot-forces were 
employed’? Why, sir, there were never in service, 
at any one time, more than five companies—being 
considerably short of the 500 men authorized to be 
employed. They were charged with the protec. 
tion of the settlements within a scope of twenty 
miles around them—a larger theatre of operations 
than was assigned by General Taylor to each com. 
pany of the regular army, under his “ square sys. 
tem.” The necessity of some such system of local 
neighborhood defence for the advanced positions 
on the frontier, has been felt and submitted to by 
every officer who has commanded in Florida. 
General Jesup, the most successful general who 
has served there, was obliged, in 1838, to givea 
military organization to the whole frontier popula 
tion—employing the mounted part of it in active 
scouting, while the infantry guarded the neighbor. 
hoods. In 1839, General ‘Taylor adopted a similar 
scheme, by placing a company in every square of 
ten miles along the frontier. ‘The plan of General 
Read followed, in 1840; and in 1841, you find the 
gallant, sagacious, energetic, and thus far success. 
ful, Colonel Worth, acknowledging the necessity, 
and recommending the adoption, of a very similar 
system. In an official letter of 24th June, 1841, to 
Major Wilcox, he says: 

“] have asked authority, that issues to such as have abav- 
doned their homes shall be conditioned on reoccupancy; and to 
exrend the beneficial provision of the act of Congress to such as 
shall step forward and make settlements, at least, until next 
crop season; and, also, should it be expedient, to place the lat 
ter, or a portion of them, on soldiers’ pay—not with organiza- 
tion, such as the appointment of officers, &c., but simply as en- 
couragement lo maintain their homesteads.” 

In a letter to the Adjutant General, he says, re- 
ferring to the same class of settlers: 

“It might, in addition, be poliue to supply the latter class 
with arms, and put them under pay; in which event, I should 
Nut propose to organize by appointment ef officers, nor recom: 
mend officers, but limit the allowance (making proper rolls)‘ 
that of the infantry soldier, and-only require them to maintaia 
their position.” 

But it may be asked, Why were not the footmen 
used for more distant scouting than twenty miles’ 
The complete answer may be found in the extract 
of one of Gen. Jesup’s letters to the Secretary 0! 
War. He says: 

“TI consider the efficiency of militia, in such a warfare as 
this, entirely depending upon their horses; and it would be bet- 
ter to dispense with them entirely than to receive them as In 


faniry, except such as may be employed to garrison posts and 
protect trains.” 


The plan of General Read was a well-conceived 
one, both for efficiency and economy; and the only 
misfortune was in the use of a word which was, it 
the then condition of. political parties, unlucky. | 
. was adopted from the militia scheme of the distin- 

uished Secretary at whose hands he had received 
the honorable commission in which he was engaged. 
But the use of the term was not without precedenl. 
It has been long employed in England, (if Iam no 
misinformed,) to designate that part of the mililaly 
establishment of that country which is employed 
for the local service in counties, and who receive 
pay for the time they are employed in mililaty 
drilling, &c., in each year, and when called to duly. 


But the best evidence of the good service ret- 
dered by that brigade is to be found in the perfect 
success with which it accomplished the purpose 
its employment. The Secretary, in his letter of i0- 
structions, says: “ The object of raising this force * 
to aford protection to the settlements in Florida. 
Did it answer that object? I have shown you tha! 
this brigade was the only force applied to the prc- 


tection of the country, From the time its organi: 
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zation was completed, the country was effectively 
rotected. But one white person was killed west 
of the Suwanee during its service; and that oc- 
curred in a remote place, when the troops were go- 
ing through the process of a re-muster. Contrast 
the condition of the frontier with what it was in the 
three months following the disbandment of that 
force, and the value of its services, and the judicious- 
pess of its employment, may be appreciated. 
Scarcely had they been discharged, belore murder 
after murder followed. Families were swept, mail- 
carriers and express-riders Killed, and the mails 
scattered. One of our most respectable citizens, 
travelling in a populous county, was literally (from 
all appearances) flayed alive! Children were used 
as targets for practice with the bow and arrow, and 
their brains afterwards beaten out with knots of 
jight-wood. "Wagons were captured upon the most 
frequented roads, and their drivers tied to trees, and 
peaten to death. There was no safety in all the 
jand. And these scenes of murder and devastation 
have continued, with only occasional intervals, to 
this day. What better commentary can be offered 
on the excellence of the system and the vigilance 
and activity of Read’s brigade, than is to be found 
in this exhibition of facts? 

But, whatever may be the opinion of the com- 
mittee in respect to that brigade, it ought not to 
prevent a ready acquiescence in the amendment | 
desire. No part of the: appropriation is designed 
fortheir payment. The appropriation for that pur- 

ose was made at the last session, though it has been 

ut partially applied as yet? The only object of my 
amendment is to enable the quartermaster to pay 
those who have furnished their corn and other 
property for the support of the troops that were in 
service, and were therefore your troops. It is right 
they should be paid. They have been already de- 
jayed, in many cases, nearly two years. The sup- 
plies were furnished at as low rates as they could 
have been obtained fur cash. The accounts have 
been subjected to the rigid examination of a board 
of military officers. They havethen to passthrough 
the ordeal of the accounting officers. They have 
been paid, unti] the appropriation of last year was 
exhausted; and now we only ask you to make the 
appropriation this year for the quartermaste1’s de- 
partment in the same terms it was last year, in or- 
der that the Quartermaster General may proceed to 
complete the settlement. No accounts are paid for 
supplies for troops not mustered: that class of claims 
is belts the military commissioners for investi- 
gation, 


Monpay, June 13, 


Mr. Levy resumed, and, after a few remarks in 
elucidation of the explanations he had made on 
Saturday of the objects and scope of the amend- 
ment he would propose, proceeded as follows: 

However much I regret to occupy any part of 
the remaining time of the committee with a sub- 
ject, at first view, foreign to the bill, yet I cannot 
reconcile it to myself to allow the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gippines,] in his 
recent speech, to pass unnoticed. It is evident that, 
if such sentiments as he expressed obtaim currency, 
the claims of the people of Florida upon the pro- 
tection and justice of the country must suffer pre- 
judice. {t is mv duty, therefore, as a faithful Rep- 
resentative, to seize the opportunity of saying’some- 
thing in reply; but, to occasion as little delay as pos- 
sible to the House, I will refrain from the reading 
of documents I may have occasion to refer to— 
trusting to my memory of their contents, and pdtb- 
lishing such of them as may be necessary. 

The gentleman from Ohio alleged, as one of the 
grounds upon which he would favor the reduction 
of the army, that it was capable of being employed 
iN sO unjust a cause as the Florida war. To this al- 
legation I design to reply. I propose to meet it, 
not with declamation or assertion, but with argu- 
mentand proof. It is due to thenational honor to 
refute it. The pride of Americans should never 
be bowed with the reflection that the Government 
which constitutes their boast has been wielded in 
the oppression of a weak and dependent commn- 


nity. ; 

Sir, I feel a perfect consciousness that nothing is 
more demonstrable than the reverse of the gentle- 
man’s proposition. So far from the practice of 
cruelty and oppression on the part of this nation 
towards the Florida Indians, I hold, and shall en- 
deavor to show, that from the first acquisition of 


‘that Territory, the great fault has, been, a too 


great and almost criminal kindness, moderation, 





and forbearance. I know that many most wise and 
virtuous men have expressed doubis as to the dis- 
cretion and justice of the course adopted in the pro- 
posed removal of them; and that, in their sympathy 
for the Indians, some of them have lost sight of 
the sympathy due to their own countrymen. But 
I feel assured that, tothe candidand dispassionate of 
them, a review of facts is alone necessary to dis- 
pel trom their minds what I humbly venture to re- 
gard as an error. 

Sir, the sympathies of the public have been en- 
listed by the supposition that these Indians were about 
to be torn-unwillingly from the hunting-grounds of 
their ancestors, and the graves of the past genera- 
tions of their people. Nothing can be more mis- 
taken. Nopart of the Indians found in Florida at 
its cession were aborigines of that peninsula; and 
most of them were very recent refugees and strag- 
glers trom other parts. The aboriginal inhabitants 
of the peninsula were long ago exterminated. They 
were first the Caloosas, who were succeeded by the 
Yemasees. Williams, in his sketches of Florida, 
thus records the fate which befel these last in the 
year 1740: 

“From this happy state ay were at length roused by the 
invasion of the Creeks, under the command of Governor 
Moore of South Carolina. Two years before, Moore had attacked 
and besieged St. Augustine; but was driven from thence with 
disgrace. To wipe off this stain, he, with a few more darring 
Carolinians, put themselves at the head of o e thousand Creek 
warriors, who had ever been the enemies of Florida tribes, and 
proceeding down the Flint river, their first attack was made on 
Lewis’s fort, on the east side of the Oclockany river, and about 
twoand a half miles west of our Tallahassee. This fort be- 
ing carried, the whole country was swept of inhabitants to 
the gates of St. Augustine. Many were destroyed, and the 
balance carried as slaves to the north side of the Savannah 
river, and made to till the land. Two or threé succeeding in- 
roads cleared the islands and coast of the Gulf, of the Meapa 
and Catoosa tribes, as far as Cape Sable and the Florida Keys.” 

A small fragment only remained of them, and 
that fragment was so small, that in 1748, they lived 
under the shelter of the walls of St. Augustine. 
It was not until 1763 that they returned to the forests. 
Stragglers from other tribes, from time to time, 
found their way to Florida, and by degrees increased 
the number of the red inhabitants there; who, from 
their wandering habits, came to be known as Sem- 
inoles—which means wanderers. In 1832, I could 
only learn of two individuals inthe Seminole na- 
tion who had any traceable blood of the Yemassees. 
They were a race easily distinguishable from 
the Creeks by their darker color. The informa- 
tion Iderived at that time, from the best sources, 
as to the history of the remnant of that tribe, after 
the cession of Florida to Great Britain, in 1763, was 
that they were reduced to the condition of slaves by 
the Indians who came from the other British colo- 
nies, and who acquired, in time, the name of Seni- 
noles. Certain itis, that, as a people, the Yemas- 
sees no longer exist. Buteven the Seminoles, who 
became the successors of the Yemassees, were re- 
duced to a small band by the repeated invasions of 
the Americans, between the years 1812 and 1818. 
And in 1818, the tribes from the Fowl towns 
(which had been broken up by Jackson) pressed 
down into East Florida, where they subsisted as 
freebooters upon the stocks and other property of 
the Seminoles, against whose weakened and subdued 
remnants they waged a piratical war. In 1822, di- 
rectly after the cession, Capt. Bell, in his official 
communications,, speaks of the Indians found in 
Florida at that time as consisting “of Mickasukies, 
Cowetas, Chickasaws, Uchees, Choctaws, and other 
refugees from the upper Creeks.” 

In another letter, he says— 

“Two-thirds are from the upper and other bands of the 
Creeks. Many of these left their country as followers of Mec- 
Queen and Francis, their prophets; others are (hose who refused 
the peace offered to their nation by the United States; and others, 
again, who, for bad conduct in their nation, fled to Florida for 
safety.” fi 

The chiefS of the creek nation, in a letter to the 
Secretary of War, dated June 5, 1834, claim the 
Indians in Florida as “a part of our [the Creek] 
nation.” 

Thus it will be seen, sir, that whatever of sym- 
pathy has been excited in behalt of the Seminoles 
upon the score of their attachment to the land of 
their fathers, is a'together misplaced. There was 
buta small part of the Florida Indians when the 
Seminole hostilities commenced, whose occupancy 
of the country dated fifty years back; and let it be 
borne in mind that the bands of longest residence 
were the first to emigrate, and composed the treaty 
or peace-party. The resistance, and subsequent 
hostilities, proceeded from the Mickasukies and the 
other freebooting trespassers of late establishment 
on the peninsula, 





I proceed now to show that, from the cession of 
Florida down to the commencement of hostilities, 
the course of this Government towards the Indians 
found there has been one of uniform kindness and 
indulgence; and that, too, notwithstanding a con- 
tinued course of faithlessness, violence,and injury 
on the partof the Indians. 

, 2 . . . 

The first great act of kindness—and it was THE 
6REaT ERROR Which has led to all the subsequent 
chain of calamities and cost—was in yielding to 
the prayers of the Indians a location upon the pen- 
insula. The wonderful foresight of that sagacious 
man, Gen. Jackson, opened to his mind the impoli- 
cy and dangers of the step, at the first glance; and, 
had his advice been adopted, we would never have 
had to mourn the lives lost, nor to count the treas- 
ures expended, in the past seven years of strug- 
gle. Inthe year 1821, directly after the transfer, 

xen. Jackson thus writes to the Secretaries of State 
and war: 

“As a subject of the first importance at the present juncture, 
I moat refer you to my letter to the Secretary of War of the 
l7th ult. You will find from that communication, that the 
Indians are spread over the whole of East and part of West 
Florida. From the talk I have had with some ot their chiefs 
who visited me some time ago, and forwarded with the letter 
just mentioned, the places at present occupied by them have 
been ascertained with tolerable accuracy—that is. as far as the 
wandering habits of these people will permit them to be con- 
sidered as oecupying any place. For the greater part, these 
Indians consist of those who fled from the upper Creeks in 1814; 
aod, adhering to our enemies, continued at war with us until 
eubdued in 1818; since which time they have remained in the 
Floridas. I am clearly of opinion that they ought to be or- 
dered upto their old places of abode within the Creek nation, 


as they can have no rightful claim to lands or country within 
the Floridas. 


“As to those who have been born and raised within the Flori- 


' das, itis absolutely necessary that they should be collected at 


one point, and secured in their settlements by act of Congress, 
in case they cannot be prevailed upon to unite with the Creek 
nation, to which they originally belonged. This latter course is 
very desirable for their own safety, as well as dictated to us by 
sound policy ~~. might be then completely protected by 
our Government. They may be provided for by an annuity, 
or by such other mode as Congress, in their wisdom, may de- 
vise, adequate to their wants, and toinduce them toembrace an 
agricultural life. Should the indians prefer continuing within 
the Floridas, it willbe expedient, for the safety of our frontier 
on the seacoast, to concentrate them on the Apalachicola river, 
iminediately adjoining the southern boundary of Georgia and 
Alabama, on both sides of the river and downward, so asto in- 
clude a sufficientarea for them. By this means, a sufficient 
population may be interposed between them and the seaboard, 
and afford a setlement strong enough to cover and protect St. 
Augustine and Pensacola, as well as the pe: insula ot Florida.” 


Extract from the same to the Secretary of War, dated 
September 17, 1821. 

“The exposed situation of the Floridas imperiously demande 
that their frontier upon the coast (if it may be so expressed) 
should be immediately inhabited by our white citizens. The 
Indians, at present, are scattered from Fiorida point to the 
Choctawhatchie. If you attempt to concentrate or cofsolidate 
them at the Mickasuky pond, or old towns, you offend those 
that are situated on the Suwanee, in the Alachua plains, or on 
the peninsula—as they have been continually at war with the 
United States until conquered in the spring of 1818, when they 
were ordered up above the Florida line, where the nation to 
which they originally: belonged was willing to receive them. 
Such.a measure would reconcile all. This is what they ex- 
pected, and what good policy and the safety of the Georgia 
frontier required. But thisis what these unauthorized Indian 
agents, who offer their servicesto both parties, as { conceive, 
wish to prevent, and on which the Government ought seriously 
to reflect . 

“The Government cannot turn the torrent of emigration to 
the Finridas without great expense. Good policy, and the 
safety of the frontier, in my opinion, require that the Govern- 
ment should promote emigration to this country, and hasien 
its admiesion as a Statesinto the Union 

“If the Indians be removed within the limits of the country 
assigned to the Creek nation, (of which the Seminoles are a 
part,) this object, on which the security of the Southern border 
so much depends, will be speedily attained. With what pre- 
tence of justice can those who fled from the Creek nation, and 
keptup an exterminating war on our frontier, until crushed by 
the arm of our Government tn 1818, set up such claims? and 
is the safety of our frontier to be jeoparded by the conmplainte 
of a few Indians, excited by would. be Indian agents, and Indian 
treaty-makers, who compose flowery talks for them, and put 
words into their mouths they never con eived; and make Indian 
chiefs to suit their own views, and who were never heard of as 
such before? The greater part of the Indians now in the 
Fioridas, consist of those who fie! in the manner already men- 
tioned; and why should we hesitate to order them up at once, 
when the Executive Government, with the aid of Congress, 
can do ample justice by law, if necessary, to those who deserve 
it, by giving such equivalent as will enable them to settle their 
families inthe upper country, and to cultivate their farms? 
Unless the Indians be consolidated at one point, where is the 
country that can bg brought into market, from which the five 
millions are to be raised to meet the claims of our citizens un- 
der the late treaty of Spain?” 


Notwithstanding the palpable justice of these 
views, the Government, yielding to a kind consid- 
eration of the desires of the Indians, unwisely con- 
sented to abandon to their occupancy the most valu- 
able and important portion of the purchase from 
Spain; and this, too, in disregard o the evidence 
furnished from every source of their bad charac. 
ter, The late Col. Jos. M. White, in a letter to the 
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Secretary of War, dated in 1822, speaking of these 
Indians, says: 

“They are distinguished for their indolence and predisposi- 
tion to habite of imoxication, and are frequently found intesting 
our towns and settlements. The upper Creeks, of whom they 
are a remnant, and to whom they properly belong, should be 
compelied to receive and incorporate them with their nation.” 

Mr. Penicres, the sub-agent for Indian affairs in 
Florida, in a letter to the Governor of Florida, 
dated July 15, 1821, says of them: 

“They are very mistrustful, very poor, very lazy, and very 
reat beggars. They love the English and Americans very 
itile,’’ 

In a letter to the Secretary of War, dated in the 
same year, he says: 

“These Indians appeat to me t be more lazy, more ignorant, 
and greater beggars, than those of the other Biates, They 
have seen nothing but bad examples, and it will require much 
time and mach patience to make them better.’’ 

In 1523, by the treaty of Camp Moultrie, the 
Government granted a separate location to these In- 
dians upon the peninsula, It was an act of pure 
kindness to afford them an asylum ina region pos- 
sessing the most genial climate, the most fertile 
soil, and abundant game, in the whole South, in- 
stead of forcing them back to the Creek nation, of 
which they were apart. But these refugees feared 
to return within the power of the nation from 
whose vengeance most of them had fled to soot 
punishment for crimes; and the Government of the 
United States, taking them under its protection, 
vielded to their prayers for a seperate existence, as 
a people. No stronger illustration can be afforded 
of the generous liberality with which they were 
treated, than is to be found, not only in the very 
favorable terms of that treaty, but in the facility 
with which its provisions were extended, from time 
to time, beyond the letter of its stipulations. By 
the instructions of the Government, the Charlotte 
river and harbor were designated to the commis- 
sioners, as the northern boundary of the Indian 
reservation. Butthe instructions add— 

“Shonld there not be a sufficiency of good lands for the ac- 
commoedation of the Indians in that partof the peninsula de- 
signated, you are authorized to fix the boundary south of Char- 
jotte harbor and river, so as to take in as much of the country 
between those and Tampa bay, asin your judgment may be ne- 
cessary (9 give the Indians enough of good lands and sufficient 
apace, considering their habits of life—leaving the conditiuns to 
your sound discretion.” 

The commissioners extended the northern line 
of the reservation by the treaty thirty miles beyond 
Tampa. This extension received the approbation 
of the Government, and in the instructions of the 
Secretary of War to the surveyor, who was to run 
the line under the treaty, he is directed as follows: 

“ff, in making the survey of the tract assigned to the Indians, 
you should find that the northern line, as defined in the treaty,does 
not embrace a sufficiency of good land for the accommodation 
of the Indiana, you are authorized to exercise a sound discretion, 
and remove it further north, so as to include the necessary 
quantity.’’ 

Under these instructions a second extension of 
the northern line was made, so as to include what 
was called Big Hammock. The Indians being 
sull dissatisfied, it was afterwards extended a 
third time, to include Long Swamp, on the north, 
and the Ocklawaha country on the east; being, by 
these successive extenSions, carried” more than 
one hundred miles north of the farthest pcint at 
first intended, and taro Aundred miles north of 
Charlotte river—the originally contemplated boun- 
dary. Upwards of one“hundred thousand dollars 
was expended in furnishing them with cattle and 
other stock, farming utensils, blacksmith, school, 
rations for their subsistence, &c.; and these ra- 
tions were supplied to them far beyond the re- 
quirements of the treaty. 

Thus, then, is exhibited the remarkable benefi- 
cence of this Government in its treatment of the 
roving bands of Indians found in Florida at. its 
cession, And how was this requited? After gir- 
vig them a@ counrry, (for I have shown that they 
were not entitled to a location in Florida, being 
irespassers upon its soil,) and at the very mo- 
ment that the bounties of this Government were 
being lavished upon them, and abundance of food 
farnished at great cost, we find them. still indul- 
zing their freebooting propensities, and practising 
a continued system of outrage against their unof- 
fending while neighbors. 


In July, 1824, Gov. Duval writes to the Secre 
tary of War— . 

“i have had some difficulty withthe Iedians ia this quarter. 
They did not make an attack on our citizens; but they were 
extremely insolent, and made many threa’s. Their chiets had, 
in some instances, killed our cattle and liogs. They also had 
gone with their men to several of our settlers and-erderéd them 
off, They threatened to drive our people out of the country, 
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and to make war upon me. In short, the whole of their con- 
duct was euch that I saw immeiliate hostilities must ensue, if 
they did not receive a timely check.” 

In April, 1825, acting-Governor Walton writes: 


“1 have just received information (to be relied on) that the In- 
dians have committed a murder in Alachua, and are destroy- 
ing the property of the inhabitants, and threatening their lives; 
preventing the surveyors of the United Btates from the execu- 
tion of their duty, and destroying their landmarks,” 

In December, 1825, Gov. Duval writes: 


“[ regret to state that about three hundred Indians have re- 
turned ffom the country assigned to them, and have crosaed the 
Suwanee river. Complaiats are daily made to me, by cit- 
zene, against the Indians. They continue to kill cattle and 
steal corn from the eetilers, who are now ready to take uparms 
and repel the intrusion and outrages of these unfortunate pee- 
ple. Ihave sent orders to Au.chua, to the commanding officer 
of the miliia, not to permit any attack to be made on the In- 
dians for killing cattle; and I hope you will recommend to 
Congress to make some provision to indemnily the citizens for 
their losses.”’ 

In 1826,a memorial to Congress, signed by Maxy 
Dell, Wiley Brooks, Elias Knight, and sixty other 
most respectable citizens of Alachua, sets forth— 

“That in March past,a party of these Indians fell in with an 
innocent and unoffending man in this county—shbot and sca! ped 
him; that they are daily committing depredations of the stock 
of cattle and hogs, and robbing the plantations of the under. 
signed; and in very many instances are extremely impudent to 
the citizens of this county.” 

The proof of this course of outrage is not left to 
depend upon the testimony of our white fellow- 
citizens alone. Ina talk, delivered by Hicks, the 
principal chief, in 1826, he thus speaks: 

“ We have thought upon what you told us yesterday; your 
talk is right, and we will keep it in mind. We know that 
some of vur people have acted bad, and done mischief to 
the white people’s properiy. We have talked to them about it 
from our agent, Who has told that they would bring trouble 
upon us if we did not give them the law, and keep them from 
doing mischief. Ihave given histalks to them, but they shut 
their ears, and would not believe me.” 

This conduct on the part of the Indians found no 
justification in any failure on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, in its kindness towards them. To this, 
they bear ample testimony themselves. In an ad- 
dress to their great father, the President, made in 
1825, on the occasion ot the first great council, after 
the treaty of Moultrie, they thus express themselves: 

“We, the undersigned chiefs and headmen of the Florida or 
Seminole nation of Indians, in behalf of ourselves and people, all 
of whom are now preset, wishing to evince our satisfaction with 
the manner in which tlic kindness of theGovernmentof the United 
States has been manifested towards our nation since we placed 
ourselves under its protection, by the treaty concluded at Moul- 
trie creek, Sept. 18, 1823; and being desirous, at the same time, 
to acknowledge the fidelity and punctuality with which that 
treaty has been fulfilled on the part of the United States, em- 
brace the opportunity of this first general meeting in council 
since the treaty aforesaid, to declare freely, voluntarily, and in 
perfect sincerity, that we feel bound, by every principle of mght 
and justice, to observe and perform, with exactness and integ- 
rity, the obligations assumed by us in the treaty. 

‘The first year’s annuity provided us by that treaty we have 
received; the rations have been regularly furnished, plentifully, 
and to our entire satisfaction ; the stock cattle have been also 
eceived; the smith’s shop, and ether conveniencies guaranjied, 
have been duly provided; and, in fact, every thing we had a 
rightto expect from the Government of the United States we 
have enjoyed.” 

The same course of rapine, lawlessness, and in- 
solence, on the part of the Indians, and of forbear- 
ance and kindness on the part of the Government, 
continued down to the treaty of Payne’s Landing, 
made in 1882. 

Too indolent to hunt, too profligate to labor, they 
depended’ for their subsistence mostly upon beg- 
ging, and upon the plunder of their white neigh- 
bors, together with the spontaneous fruits of the 
forest, gathered by their enslaved women. 


In proportion as the white settlements increased, 
the resouree of plunder became more dangerous, 
and, therefore, less available; and in 1831 they re- 
sorted again to an appeal to the Government for a 
supply of provisions, accompanied by a proposition 
to treat for a removal tothe West. The ‘provisions 
were sent tothem, and a commissioner appointed to 
treat, The treaty which resulted forms a new point 
in the history of our relations; and as its execution 
has been directly connected with the hostilities 
which have ensued, it is proper to inquire whether, 
either in its negotiation, or in the steps adopted to 
enforce a performance of its obligations, the Gov- 
ernment has departed from that justice and miJd- 
ness which had marked its intercourse, up to this 
period, with these savages. It is to be borne in 
inind, that the negotiation was invited by the Tidians, 
in a formal memorial to the President. Echoing 
the false pretences of the Indians, it has been al 
leged in their excuse that they were overreached 
and deceived in the negotiation of the treaty.. So 
far as its stipulations and promises are concerned, 
it cannot be denied that the terms were eminently 
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liberal and favorable to the Indians. They were 


to receive ample consideration for their consent to 
change their location. The only possible ground 
upon which it could be impeached would be, that 
the Indians did not comprehend what they agreed 
to. It is only in this last sense that its fairness 
could be at all open to question, To such an objec. 
tion, it should be a sufficient answer to mention the 
name of the commissioner—Colonel James Gads. 
den, a native of South Carolina, whose high honor 
and untarnished fame furnish ample guaranty for 
the fairness of the transaction. But I shall depend, 
for the vindication of the Government and of the 
negotiator, upon other evidences. 

The instructions of the President were of the 
most precise character, and acquit the Government 
of all design to deceive the Seminoles: 

“In the whole course of your negotiation, be pleased to take 

rticular care that the Indians understand your offers and ob. 
jects. Explain the whole matter fully and plainly. Let them 
sce a}l the disadvantages of their present position, and all the 
benefits of removal, and then let them decide freely; but suffer 
no influential persons to appropriate to themselves an undue 
share of the consideration to be allowed.” 

How these instructions were carried out, may be 
seen by an extract of a letter from Douglass = 
esq., dated at Washington, May 4, 1842, in reply to 
a note of inquiry which I addressed him. r. V. 
says: 

“T accompanied Colonel Gadsden in the year 1832 on his mis. 
sion to the Seminole Indians, and was present at the treaty of 
Payne’s Landing, as his secretary. ‘lhe Se:ninole Indians—that 
is, the men, women, and children of the nation—assembled at 
that place by invitation, to hear the propositions which the 
commissioner was instructed by the President to make to them, 
Tie commissioner siated his proposals distinctly and most 
fairly to the chie's and warriors assembled in council; and they 
not only understood them, but met the commissioner every day 
in council for several weeks, and discussed the terms of the 
treaty with him minutely, and wih great ability. 

“At these daily councils, or talks, there were present, always, 
three interpreters. One was a white man, named Richards, 
employed by the commissioner; another a negro—Cudjoe; and 
the third was the celebrated negro Abram—the principa! and 
the most adroit counsellor of the Indians. This man was afier- 
wards distinguished as an artful and conspicuous lcader among 
them, and has always been considered as one of their most in- 
fluential counsellors. It is, therefore, quite impossible that the 
commissioner, or the terms of the treaty, could have Leen mis. 
understood. They understood the conditions of their removal 
exacily as they now stand in the treaty. ‘They all agreed to 
the ireaty; and, after hearing it read and interpreted, sentence 
by sentence, and with the utmost deliberation, it was signed by 
the hands of the chiefs and headmen; and the next day the 
commissioner and myself left the country.” ’ 

Nothing can be more clear, considering the cir- 
cumstances stated in this letter, than that there was 
a full understanding of the terms of the treaty on 
the part of the Indians. It was impossible to have 
deceived them. The interpreter Abram, who was, 
in fact, the sense-keeper of the head chief, Mican- 
opa, spoke the English language fluently, and was 
not likely to join in any deception; for he was one 
of the principal incendiaries of the war spirit, and 
leader of their councils, in the subsequent course 
of resistance. ; 

But I had personally an opportunity to judge of 
the weight to which the pretexts of the Indians for 
refusing compliance with the treaty, is entitled. I 
was present at the first great council at which the 
disposition to resist its execution was manifested, 
and preserved notes of the talk. It was at the 
council of October, 1834, which continued three 
days. No man who was presént cculd fail to per- 
ceive that the grounds of objection to the treaty 
were sheer pretences. Holati-Emathla, the speak- 
er of the nation, who had signed the treaty, and had 
accompanied the delegation to the West, did not 
hesitate to reprove the resisiant chiefs for their 
treachery, and to tell them that they knew perfectly 
well the contents of the treaty of Payne’s Landing 
when they signed it, and that any contrary state- 

ment was false; and called upon them to act like 
men, and stand up to their engagement: 

_In 1835 the treaty was reconfirmed, and its va- 
lidity acknowledged by the Indians. Here is the 
mstrument containing that acknowledgment, It is 
in these words, as officially communicated to the 
department: hi 

“We, the undersigned, chiefs and sub-chiefs of the Seminole 
tribe of Indians, do hereby, for curselves and our people, volun- 
tarily acknowledge the validity of the tr between the 
Vnited States and the Seminole nation, made and concluded at 
Payne’s, Landing, on the Ocklawaha river, on the 9th May, 
1832; and the treaty between the United States anithe Seni- 
nole nation, made and con*inded at Fort Gibsono nt f e28th day 
of March, 1833, by Montford Stokes, H. L. Ellsworth, and J. F. 
Schermerhorn, commissioners On the part of the: United States, 
and che delegates 01 the said nation of Seminole Indians on the 
part of said nation; and we, the said chiefs and sub-chiefs, do, 
for ourselyes and our people, freely and. fully assent to the 
ahove-recited treaties, in ail their provisions end stipulations. 


A 


“Done in council, at the Seminole agency, this 23d day of © 


il, 1835. 17} 
NSizned by eight principal chiefs and eight sub-chief.” 
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I know it has been said that this confirmation 
was not the act of all the chiefs. It is true that 
two or three of the principal chiefs (Miconapa 
among the number) absented themselves. But Mi- 
conopa was present at the talk, and only excused 
his non-attendance on the day of signing it, upon 
the score of sickness. It was afterwards satel 
others who had, at first, refused; and was as sonal 
a national act as js ordinarily to be obtained. But 
jn 1837 it was again acknowledged in a forthal in- 
strument, executed by Micanopa and other head 
chiefs, in council with General Jesup; and the ob- 
ligacy of this last act has never been disputed. So 
much for the validity and fairness of the treaty. 

I proceed now to show that, in the efforts used to 
jnduce a performance of its stipulations, the course 
pursued by the Government was, in every respect, 
mild and conciliatory, and left no justification to 
the Indiaus for the commencement ot hostilities. 
No means were employed but those of persuasion. 
No attempt at force bad been resorted to. <A valid 
treaty had been made. A deiegation had been sent, 
at the cost of the Government, to the West, to sec 
and approve the proposed location. Preparation, 
at considerable cost, had been mace for their trans- 

rtation. The treaty required them to remove in 
1833, 1834, and 1835. They were only called upon 
to go in 1835, 1836, and 1837. At their own re- 
quest, the emigration of the first party was post- 

ed, upon the condition that they would go in a 
body in 1836. From the first moment when a dis- 
position to disregard the treaty was manifested, a 
course of persuasion and forbearance was enjoined 
upon the agents, They were directed to reason 
with the Indians, and to avoid the employment of 
force. In his instructions to General Thompson, 
the agent, dated February, 1835, the Secretary of 
War says: 

“You will use all your influence, as well in public councii as 
in private interviews, to induce them to comply wiih the trea- 
ties. It isexceedingly desirabie that they should go voluntarily. 
The Presitent is very reluctant to employ any force in effecting 


this object; and it must be only done in the last resort, and when 
all other means fail.” 





In his letter to General Clinch, in the same year, 


he says: 


"The whole subject should be fully explained to them; and 
every proper inducement held out fur their compliance with 
the treaties. Let them be reasoned with; and, if possible, con- 
mee Let every measure shot of actual force be first 
used. 


And in the conclusion he is told: 


“Act with as much mildness and forbearance as may be com- 
patible with the main object.” 

In March of the same year the Secretary writes 
to General Clinch: 

“In the execution of the task committed to you, I am very 
desirous that no harsh measures should be used, which can pos- 
sibly be avoided. It 1s only in the last resort, and under the 
conviction that the peace of that part of the country requires 
the immediate removal of these Indians, that the measures di- 
rected should be resorted to.” 

Down to the 20th October, 1835, the same course 
of forbearance and persuasion was enjoined, in re- 
peated letters; and Gena Clinch was strictly di- 
rected to attempt no forcible measures, unul all 
who were willing to conform to the stipulations of 
the treaty had removed, when it was hoped the re- 
mainder would consent to follow their example 
peaceably. 

Ii November, Charles Emathla, a leading chief, 
being on his way to the agency, to deliver the cat- 
le of his people for appraisement, was attacked 
and murdered; and, upon this, followed a general 
outbreak. So far from aby forcible execution of 
the treaty having been attempted up to this time, 
the Gallant Clinch, depending upon the pacific 
policy he was practising, was quietly located at th 

rracks in St. Augustine, when the intelligence o 
this murder, and of the outbreak “of hostilities, 
reached him. The marching of Major Dade into 
the Indian country with a large torce, has been re- 
ferred to upon a former occasion by a gentleman 
trom Vermont, [Mr. Evererr,] as a demonstration 
of force which had embodied the Indians for de- 
fence, before a single hostile act had been commit- 
ted. ‘This is one of the many mistaken impressions 
in respect to the inception of the war in Florida, 
which has resulted from the carelessness of the 
official authorities to collect and present to Con- 
gress the necessary facts. I was myself present 
upon the frontier in Alactiua ¢onnty, when the hos- 
ulties commenced; and I can assare the gentleman 
that on the very night succeeding the murder of 
Charles Emathia, the Indians proceeded in their 
hostilities’ by an attack upon the house of Mr. 


in. Alachua county, which was immedi-’ 








atelv followed by simultaneous acts of general as- 
sault and conflagration in different parts of the 
country; and that before Major Dade had landed 
al ‘Tampa, the batiles of Wacahoota, of Black 
Point, and of Hagan's pond, had occurred—the at- 
tack, in each instance, except the last, having been 
commenced by the Indians. 

I have thus showa, sir, that the treaty was fairly 
entered into, and repeatedly acknowledged; that, in 
seeking to obtain a compliance with its provisions, 
the course ot the Government was ote of mild, 
persuasive, and inulgent forbearance; that, before 
the slightest attempt at force had been made, the 
Indians had wantonly embarked in open warfare, 
and had commenced that course of carnage and 
devastation which has continued to this day. 

Is it not evident, then, that the war had its ori- 
gin, not in the injustice of this Government, but 
in the faithlessness of the Indians; their deep, ma: 
lignant, fiendish hostility to their white brethren, 
and the piratical and freebooting propensity which 
has always characterized them? 

The gentleman from Ohio referred to an au- 
thority given by General Jackson to Governor Call 
to purchase slaves from the Indians, as one of the 
causes of irritation which induced the war. The 
oniy notice necessary to be taken of this allegation 
is, to show that itis baseless. It is true that, upon 
the application of Governor Call, authority was 
given to purchase slaves from them, under the im- 
pression that it would be agreeable to the Indians 
to have ah opportunity of converting their slave 
property into money, before removing to the West, 
where they would be comparatively valneless, 
But, unfortunately for the argument of the gentle- 
man, the fact that such permission had been given, 
never reached the knowledzgeof the Indians. Gene- 
ral Thompson, in a letter dated April 27, 1835, to 
the Secretary of War, speaking of the arrival at 
the agency of such persons, with the view of ma- 
king such purchases under the authority referred 
to, says: 

“Fortunately, the application was {first made to me. T ex- 
plained tothe gentlemen who made the application, the danger 
to be apprehended should the object of their visit be made 
known, wud forbade their saying anything on the subject. They 


promptly pledged themselves to be silent. I repeated to them 
the declaration, that nothing should induce meto permit or 


sanction the sale of any negro, unless it should be clearly dic- « 


tated by humanity.” 


I{gpything further is necessary to show the utter 
basefessness of this aHegation, it isto be found in 
the letter of the War Department to the agent, da- 
ted July, 1835, written upon the mformation being 
received that the Indians were not desirous to dis- 
pose of any of their slave property. The Secre- 
tary says: 

“You are therefore authorized to inform the chiefs, and to 
give public notice to all others, that no person will be pernut- 
ted to enter the Indian country to purchase negroes, or fur other 
purposes of trade, without a license from yourself, as prescribed 
in the second’ section of the act of June 30th, 1834. The third 
section of this act authorizes you to refuse such licenee, when 


you are satisfied it would be improper for the applicant to re- 
side in the Iudian couotry.”’ 


The gentleman alleged that the removal of the 
Indians had been asked for by the citizens of 
Florida, in a memorial to General Jackson, upon 
the ground that their runaway slaves found a ref- 
uge among them; and that, upon the receipt of 
this memorial, Genera! Jackson had ordered their 
immediate removal. In support of this, he referred 
to a memorial forwarded in 1834, and to be found 
in Doc. 271, of the Ist session 24th Congress. 
Now, sir, let us see what are the facts—and of the 
facts connected with this particular, I may be sup- 
posed to speak in some respect knowingly, as it 
will be found by the gentleman, on reference to 
the memorial, that Iwas myself one of the subscribers 
to it. Ihad been, fora number of years, residing 
upon the frontier in Alachua. Up to the date of 
the treaty, they had persisted in the practice of 
their accustomed violence and depredations. The 
settlers had borne, with the utmost patience and 
magnanimity, their continued aggressions. The 
fact of their misconduct and robberies down to 
1832 is shown by their own admission in the treaty 
of Payne’s Landing, in which the United States 
agrees to pay for slaves and other property stolen 
or destroyed by them, to the amount of seven thou- 
sand dollars; and the extent of their depredations 
may be imagined, from the circumstance that this 
seven thousand dollars has been found to cover 
only a fraction of the claims established by full 
evidence before the commissiuner, under circum- 
stances most unfavorable to the losers for their 


substantiation by proof, After the treaty of Payne’s 
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Landing, the Indians, became more and more law- 
less. In proportion as the time approached for 
their emigration, their excesses increased. The 
frequency and openness of their aggressions be- 
came intolerable; and nothing but the unwilling- 
ness of our people to thwart the Government in its 
arrangements for their removal, cou!d have re- 
strained them from the employment of force in 
repelling their trespasses, and punishing their in- 
solence. Under these circumstances, the only 
course dictated by moderation was an appeal to 
the General Government, under whose patronage 
these Indians had been received. ‘The memorial, 
it is true, sets forth, as ong @f the grievances, the 
ra3uge which was afforded ‘to slaves, “ several 
pe.tczes of whom (it sets forth) are knotn to heve 
sought and found shelter in the nation within a 
few weeks, where they continue securé against 
every effort of their owners to recover them;’ and 
that, “in some cases where they had been called 
upon to surrender absconding slaves, they have 
connived with, and, through the instrumentality of 
negroes living among them, aided such slaves tu 
select new and more secure places of reluge.” 
But this was by no means all the cause of com- 
plaint, as has been stated by the gentleman. The 
memorial alleges— 

“ They are to be found at all times, and in large parties of 
almost entire tribes, encamped in the ncighborhoed of the 
white settlements, to the = annoyance and injury of the set 
Uers, whose fields are pillaged, and their stocks o/ every deseri)- 
tion subjected to the constant and heavy depredations of these 
hungry freebooters,”” 

And it proceeds to its conclusion thus: 


“It had been fondly hoped, after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Payne’s Landing, that our difficultiee—so faras they depended 
upon this wretched and misguided people—woifli speedily 
draw to a close; and that the return of the deputation sent by 
them to examine the country west of the Stoves past would 
be at once followed by the commencement of preparations for 
the e:nigration of the whole nation. Butin this we have been 
most sadly om fame ; and so far from their extiibuting a dis- 
position to comply with the terms of that treaty, and enter upon 
the promised removal, they demonstrate, not only by their 
manner, but by their open declarations also, that they do not 
intend their agreemént to leave Florida shall have upon them 
any binding effect. Since the return of the deputation afore- 
said, the conduct of the Indians has been even more insuflera- 
bly outrageous than before. They have not scrupled to seize, 
in open day, and in the very enclosures of the inhabitants, 
their cattle and hogs; and these, as if confident of security, or 
desperately regardless of consequences, me | butcher, without 
removing them, in some instances, out of sight of the dwellings 
of their owners. In two or more cases, they have aimed and 
snapped their rifles at our fellow-citizens, for no other reason 
than an attempt, on the part of those citizens, ty protect their 
property. Their insolence and recklessness «1 feeling have, in 
fact, reached such a pitch, that they appear io longer to think 
it necessary to disguise; and they have been heard to declare, 
in the most unqualified terms, their contempt for the Govern- 
ment and its laws; to denounce their indigoation, and threaten 
the country with bloodshed, should any measure be adopted to 
restrain and control them. This most unpropitious and 
alarming condition of their country, the undersigned respect- 
fully conceive, demand® the immediate and effictent action of 
the Government; and they will not permit themselves to doubt 
that the necessary interposition will be promptly awarded.” 


+ Thus, sir, it will be seen that the causes of com- 
plaint were not one, but*many, and of the most ag- 
gravating character; and that nothing more was 
contemplated than that redress should be directed 
for their depredations, and*the treaty carried into 
execution.» The memorial was received in March, 
1834. The treaty had been before the Senate for a 
long time, and its ratification was daily expected. 
Under these circumstances, what was more natu- 
ral than the course taken by General Jackson in 
respect to that memorial?—but of which the gentle- 
man com oy as ah act of willful and arbitrary 
wer, AS the Executive of the country, it was 
is duty to prevent and surpress the aggressions of 
the Indians upon our citizens, and to aitend to the 
execution of treaties. The letter of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs to Governor Duval, dis- 
lays the action taken upon that memorial by the 
ecutive; and I leave it to the country to deter- 
mine whether it was not, in every respect, what it 
should have been. 


* per tare, tas a 

Office of Indian Affairs, Marc ; 
“Brg: [have the hoor to enclose a copy ofa petition addreas- 
ed to the President of the United States; and to communicate, 
by direction of the Secretary of War, his order in relation to 


a, aber : 
“You will, in the first place, institute a thorough investigation 
into the charges against the Seminole Indians, therein con- 
tained. If they are substantiated, you will inform them that the 
President cannot sanction such injuries to our fellow citizens; 
that he expecta they will immediately restore the slaves sod 
other siolen by them, or makeample remuneration to 
the owners, and in future refrain from similar conduct, which 
will assuredly be promptly and justly puniehed. He requires 
them tocheck, at once, all forcible attempts upon the white 
em and. avoid all inserference with theis persons or prop- 
ys 
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“As the treaty concluded with them will soon be ratified, the 
President expects that they will immediately prepare for their 
removal to the Creek lands weet of the Mississippi; as no delay 
will be permiued in the execution of the provisions of the 


treaty. 
“You are also retjuesied to report the result of your investi- 


on aud your proceedings in this matter as early as pract- 
cane. 


“I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vent, ELBERT HERRING. 

To his Excellency Wa. P. Duvat, Vallahassee, Florida.” 

But what if the memorial had taken for the sole 
ground of complaint, the fact that the Indians en- 
ticed and harbured their slaves, and refused to re- 
store them. It would have been just and good 
cause for compl upon their part, and fur pun- 
ishment of the ns. The 7th article of the 
treaty eptered into by these Indians in 1823, at 
Camp Moultrie, provides thus: 

“Anr..7. The chiefs and warriors aforesaid, for themselves 
and tribes, stipulate to be active and vigilant in the preventing 
the retreating to, or parsing through of the district of country 
assigned them, of any absconding slaves or fugitives from jus 
tice; and further agree wo use all necessary exettions to appre- 
hend and deliver the same to the agent, who shuil recieve or- 
dors to compensate them agreeably to the expense and trouble 


incurred.” 

Lsubmit, without further remark, whether the 
violation of so clear a treaty obligation can find 
justification with any gentleman, from any quarter 
of the country—even leaving out of view the right 
which every citizen has to be maintained by his 
Government in the secure enjoyment of his proper- 
ty, of every description, against aggression. 

Sir, I regard the conduct of the people of Florida 
towards their savage neighbors, to be eminently en- 
tiled to the praise of the country. Through a long 
series of years they suffered, with generous endu- 
rance; the constant malconduct of the Indians. Un- 
der evefy provocation they contented themselves, 
as good citizens, with a representation to the Gov- 
ernment, from time to time, of the evils they were 
subjected to; leaving their redress to be effected by 
the constituced authorities. 

By every possible means the citizens of Florida 
gave their aid to the General Government in main- 
taining their control over the Indians. Laws of 
the strictest character were passed in aid of the 
jaws of the United States, regulating intercourse 
with them. I will give a single instance of the 


severity with which improper commerce with these 


Indians was visited by the laws of the Territory. 

Sec. Ist of “An act to prohibit our citizens from 
trading with the Indians.” 

“That hereafier it shall not be lawful for any person or per- 
sons to sell, barter, or exchange with, or give to, any Indian or 
Indians, any rum, whiskey, brandy, or other spiritous liquors; 
and any person offending against the provisions of this law, 
shall, for each apd every offence, be liable to be indicted and 
fined in a sum not exceeding two hundred dollars, or whipped, 
not exceeding thirty-nine stripes.” 

Thus you see, sir, that even the punishment of 
stripes was decreed against our own citizens, to 
aid the Government in securing its amicable rela- 
tions with these savages. Let rt never be said that 
the people of Florida have not creditably done an@ 
forborne all that could be demanded of good citi- 
zens, in avoiding collision and preserving quiet 
upon their borders. 

The gentleman, in making up his list of subjects 
to excite and mislead the country in reference to 
the Florida war, referred to a strife between a party 
of Indians and whites at Kenopaha pond, in Ala- 
chua; upon which occasion, he says the Indians 
were wantonly assaulted and whipped by a party 
of whites, and a fight resulted. This, he says, was 
the first blood shed in the war. Now, upon this, as 
in every other instance, the answerto the gentleman 
is to be found in the facts. What were the facts? 
A party of whites engaged in cattle-hunting, came 
upon a a Indians, in the midst of the range 
of their stocks, thirty miles outside of the boundary, 
and found them in the act.of dressing a beef re- 
cently killed. They very naturally seized the In- 
dians, and proceeded to whip them. They were 
“taken in the manour,” and punished on the spot. 
Is there any jury in the world that would not render 
the verdict of “served them right?” Well, another 
party of Indians coming up at the time, fired upon 
the whites. A fight ensued, in which three of the 
whites were wounded, and one Indian was killed and 
one wounded. But, sir, was this the first blood 
shed, or the first shot fired? By no means ; and for 
the very reason that it was not the first; were our 
citizens goaded into the temper which produced this 
application of summary justice upon the Indians on 
this occasion. Sir, the bloody intent of the Indians 
had manifested itself long betore. As early as 1834, 
two of our citizens ind bens fired at; and in the 





same year, two of the servants of General Clinch 
had been killed bythe Indians, In May, 1835, the 
settlement of Mr. Sweetzer, on St. John’s river, was 
attacked, and Captain Farnham shot. In a few 
days afier, the Indians plundered the house, burned 
the buildings to the ground, and took prisoner a 
negro boy. This was the first blood shed. In the 
same month, several hostile demonstrations were 
made. Mr. Kerr,a public surveyor, while running 
lines west of Lake George, under employment of 
the Government, was fired upon, and driven off. 
Another party of public surveyors were fired upon 
near the Ocklawaha, and compelled to abandon 
their work. Theschooner Jane and Mary, com- 
manded by Captain Willey, lying in the Ockla- 
waha, with a load of ammunition and stores for 
the post at Fort King, was surrounded by forty or 
fifty Indians, with the evident design of capturing 
her; and they were only dispersed by the timely use 
of asix-pounder, These, and a number of similar 
acts of hostility, had preceded the occurrence to 
which the gentleman referred, and had aroused the 
spirit which produced and justified it. 

Unwilling, Mr. Chairman, totrespass longer upon 
the indulgence of the committee, I will refrain from 
further remark. In what I have said concerning our 
Florida troubles, my design has been to correct, by a 
plain exhibition of facts, the misapprehensions and 
erroneous conclusions which have been indulged in 
by some. It has been my duty to do so, because the 
impression that the course of the Government had 
been unjust towards the Indians, or that they had 
been innocent sufferers under oppression, could not 
but be calculated to diminish the ardor and stern- 
ness with which gentlemen of al! sides should be 
animated, in their determination to employ every 
energy of the country to suppress this lawless ban- 
ditti, and to relieve their fellow-citizens of Florida, 
as speedily as possible, from the heavy load of 
their sufferings. 

The gentleman exclaimed against General Jesup 
for having usurped judicial functions in the dispo- 
sition he made of captured negroes. It is my pur- 
pose to deal only in facts, and to refer to the facts 
upon this point is a sufficient answer. It will be 
seen, by examination of the official documents on 
the subject, that all the negroes captured by that of- 
ficer were at once shipped from Florida, with the ex- 


‘ception of those which were ascertained to have been 


taken by the Indians during the hostilitiesyThese 
were returned to their owmers; and the propriety of 
doing so, no one will have the hardihood to deny. 
Sir, if there is any cause of complaint, it is because 
a sufficient opportunity was not afforded our citi- 
zens to discover and reclaim those of their negroes 
whose identity could not be detected without the 
presence of their owners. But the course, in this 
respect, which General Jesup thought himself con- 
strained, by prudence to pursue, (although a subject 
of complaint at the time by our citizens,) furnishes 
no pretext for dissatisfaction on the part of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, if the sympathies he exhibits 
furnish a true index of his sentiments. 

I shall now take occasion to notice one further 
observation of the gentleman, and then will cease 
to tax the attention ofthe committee. ‘The gentle- 
man remarked, sir, that if I would be candid, I 
would own that, in the opposition I made to the pa- 
cification proposed by the Administration, I was 
mainly actuated by a desire to relieve ourselves of 
a refuge for runaway slaves. And does the gentle- 
man entertain the desire of maintaining these Indi- 
ans in Florida with such a purpose? Is it_his wish 
to preserve, by premeditated federal action, in the 
midst of an integral aemmeeny of the Union, a 
festering sorce of annoyance, disquiet and danger? 
To plant among them an infernal machine, for the 
destruction of their institutions? If he does, I leave 
him to the solitary indulgence of his design ; for I 
am yet to believe that the people of any part of this 
country, his own constituents not excepted, can re- 
— tosuch asentiment. Sir, I hope that either 

e gentleman has mistaken himself, or thatI have 
misapprehended, the tendency of his remarks. But 
I trust to make clear to the comprehension of the 
gentleman from Ohio a far higher and more press- 
ing motive, on my part, for the course I felt it my 
duty to take, at every sacrifice, upon that occasion. 
It was in tender rd for the lives of our citizens, 
exposed by what 1 deemed a fatal error, that I was 
constrained to denounce the course indicated by the 
message of the President, in relation to the Florida 
war. Sir, it was because, in the unilat- 


eral peace, I saw an abandonment of all the fruits 
of the long struggle—a departure from the sole 


-house, (whose occu 


purpose of its determined prosecution by the coun. 


try up to the date of that message; it was because 
I well knew how utterly impossible it was to ex. 
pect safety and security to the suffering people 
whose interests I represented, while one Seminole 
remained in Florida. And when Isaw the safety, 
the lives of my constituents, wantonly offered as a 
sacrifice to what seemed to me the weak vanity of 
obtaining a momentary and evanescent eclat for 
having terminated the war—knowing, as I did, and 
as the Secretary should have known, that it was 
not terminated—I could not otherwise than express 
the indignation it excited. 

Sir, the error of the announcement, and the sub. 
stantial grounds which I had for opposition to jt, 
have been, alas! too soon verified by results. Ai 
the very moment when I was addressing this 
House upon the subject of that message, the appre- 
hensions I expressed were being painfully realized 
by fresh scenes of murder ; and the condemnation 
of this peace measure of the Executive sealed in 
the blood of innocent victims. Yes, sir; with the 
blood of murdered women and children an ensan- 
guined stamp of condemnation was, at thay, very in- 
stant, set upon the no less cruel than unwise pro- 
posal of the Executive. Within ten days from the 
date of that message, the massacre of twenty of my 
fellow-citizens had been registered, beside the num- 
ber that bad been wounded, some of them fatally, 
Sir, we had already had ful! experience of the fatal 
delusiveness of any attempt at pacification. The 
identical project now proposed had been attempted 
by Gen. Armistead, in 1840. We had felt its con- 
sequences, and the Administration should have re- 
membered and taken caution by the lesson. The 
white flag was raised at al! the posts, and the 
molestation of the Indians prohibited, unless man- 
ifesting hostility. But what was the result? The 
Indians mocked at the attempt. Ina little while 
they spread themselves over the country, and, in 
quick succession, murder and devastation followed, 
Sir, it might almost be said that the very folds of 
the flags, raised in token of peace, were clotted 
with the gore of the victims to such credulity. | 
will give you an illustration of this “ white-flag” or 
“ peace” policy, extracted from one of the papers 
of that date. 

“Privates Hartigen and McDowel were slightly wounded 
while sailing in a boat down New river, about s1x miles below 
Fort Lauderdale. The boat in which they were sailing was 
rigged with a white flag, jack, and pendant; and they were 
within a few yards of a white flag that had been erected on 
the shore a few weeks previous,” —St. Augustine Herald, Au 
gust 28, 1840. 

Such, sir, is the virtue of a white flag in the sav- 
age eye; and with just such contempt may you 
ever expect your attempts at pacification to be met 
by this bloody and treacherous foe. No, sir; if you 
can root from the heart of the Seminole its ferocity 
and scorn of faith ; if you can lay the tiger in his 
nature; then may you essay pacification, And if 
you can wipe out from the memory of your fellow- 
citizens all thought of the friends that have been 
murdered, and the once happy homes made deso- 
late, by the atruéities of these incarnate fiends, then 
may you hope to make tolerable the endurance ol 
their presence in that country to the contemplation 
of its inhabitants. 

Mr. Chairman, let me read an extract fron one 
of the ‘letters I received last night, detailing the 
scenes of slaughter which have recently occurred 
in that devoted countty. It is from an eyewitness; 
and the occurrence which it depicts is but one of 
the thousand equally horrific and maddening scenes 
which have marked the course of the Indian hos- 
tiles in Florida : 


«+ On Saturday the 14th May, at 10 o’clock p. m., they attack: 


ed the family of My. Absolom Snoden; they killed Snoden 
dead; they robbed ransacked his house, then set fire to it; 
they then retired some two hundred yards, with the poor wo- 
man and her three children, where they fell to her 
children with arrows, pointed with spears; they killed all of her 
children before they molested her; they then gave her seven 
fetal wounds, and, leaving her for dead, left the place. Myeelf, 
in company with twelve others, was at the scene of 

before 5 o’clock next morning. The poof woman, Mrs. Saoden, 
had survived, and was endeavoring to get to a neighboring 
ts heard the yells and guns of the Ie- 
dians, and the shrieks and cries of the woman and children; 
but were notable to render any assistance, not knowing what 
moment they were to share the same fate.) We obtained some in- 
formation from the lad ee ee being so faint, 
from loss of blood, the inl-uman exposure,—stri of her 
apparel to her under dresa, and that stained in her 
own blood ofthe deepest hue. We then proceeded to the ruins, 
where the house was still burning; found our friend Snoden as 
cold as clay—his clothes burnt on him to tinder. On sea 
where the mother informed us, we found her three children 
together, enveloped in their own gore, massacred with arrowe— 
two daughters and one son. It was awful; carnage and devas- 
tation covered the field. I say awful—the scene was wuch that 
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jt iseasier to conceive than to express; it was a heart-thrilling 
sight to see the whole family thus mutilated.” 

Such, sir, is the horrible detail of the massacre 
of a family, as portrayed in the simple and pathetic 
language of the writer. The recital, arrayed in 
the unadorned words of the narrator, can borruw 
no additional eloquence from language. Can any- 
thing be pictured more touching, or more shocking? 
Three innocent infants pierced with successive 
shafts in deliberate deed of murder, and a mother 
forced to witness the diabolical scene!! And here, 
sir, is on€ of the rough-barbed points which tore the 
vitals of one of these tender victims. [Mr. L. held 
up, as he spoke, a barbed spear of iron, which, with 
seven others, had been taken from the body of one 
of Mrs. Snoden’s children, five years of age.} I 
ask the gentleman from Ohio to look upon it! I 
appeal to his better feelings whether, after the reci- 
tals of the letter | have read, and the view of this 
instrument, at once of torture and of death, one 
sentiment of sympathy with these monsters can 
rest in his bosom? I appeal to this House and to 
the country, whether any prurient sentiment of 
sympathy should longer mingle itself with that 
more natural and virtuous sympathy which is due 
tothose of their fellow-citizens who suffer the in- 
fliction of such barbarities. No, sir; let us hear no 
more, I pray, from any quarter, of sympathy for 
these Indians. They know no mercy. ‘They are 
demons, not men. hey have the human form, but 
nothing of the human heart. Horror and detesta- 
tion should follow the thought of them. If they 
cannot be emigrated, they should be exterminated. 
They ought not, cost what it may, to be left where 
they are, to repeat their enormities. It is cruel—- 
nay, it is wicked—to propose it. 

r, Chairman, I thank the committee for its in- 
dulgence and will not detain it longer. 








SPEECH OF MR. HUBARD, 


OF VIRGINIA. 
In the House of Representatives, June 22, 1842— 
Against the tariff bill. 

Mr. Cuairman: When we bear in mind the fact 
that many of our most profound statesmen have de- 
nied the constitutional power of Congress to pass 
an avowedly protective tariff law, whilea yet larger 
number as decidedly deny the expediency of such 
a partial system of legislation, whether it may be 
deemed within the competency of Congress so to 
legislate or not, we behold before us a subject of 
such magnitude as is well calculated to command 
the attention of the ablest intellects; and, from its 
inexhaustible resources, to invite those unaccus- 
tomed to discussion, also to participate in the debate. 
This is emphatically a question‘on which much 
can be said on both sides, and presents a fit oppor- 
tunity for each member to contribute his aid in 
elaborating not — the principles and the details 
involved in this biJl, but its probable effects’on the 
great consuming and producing classes of the 
country. In attempting to discuss the subject now 
before the committee, it cannot be expected that I 
should touch upon all of the important objections 
which may be urged against the bill and amend- 
ment. Many points! must necessarily pass over, 
to be taken up by the able gentlemen who will fol- 
low in the debate; but I will endeavor to indicate 
concisely the principal reasons why I cannot sup- 
port either the bill or the amendment, in their pres- 
ent shape. Moreover, as I propose occupying 
your attention but a short time, this consideration 
presents an additional motive for my pursuing the 
course I have marked out for myself. 

Fully impressed as I am with the importance of 
the subject in all of its bearings, nevertheless I shall 
not attemptso much toshow the unconstitutionality 
of the measure, as to prove its impolicy. But, be- 
fore entering upon the points I design mainly to- 
dwell upon, allow me to indulge in a few remarks 
nee. the power of Congress to pass a protective 

iff. 

In the ee nee ae clause to the Constitution, we 
find the purposes for which the Federal Govern- 
ment was formed clearly set forth. In that clause 
we find the term “general welfare,” and also we 

d the same words in the first article of the 8th 
section. Upon this phrase the advocates-of a pro- 
tective tariff have based their arguments in support 
of that policy. But 1 would as tlemen whe- 
ther these words just cited are not descriptive of the 
end which the Government was instituted to accoin- 
plish, rather than a grant of an additional sub- 
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Sstantive power—and that, too, in the most general 
and comprehensive terms? But ifthe words “gen- 
eral welfare” contain a general or specifie grant of 
power, inasmuch as the general taxing power is 
superadded to raise the means to attain the object 
therein indicated, the whole subject, in all of its re- 
lations, must be addressed to the discretion of Con- 
gress. So, if this clause includes with others also 
the power of proiection, it is discretionary with 
Congress whether they will afford that protection 
to manafactures, by a direct or an indirect tax. In 
either event, it is to be effected through the taxing 
power. Butif you cannot protect manufactures as 
legitimately one way as the other, the power which 
you claim, though embodied in the same clause and 
in the same sentence granting to Congress the 
“power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United 
States,” we have a strange anomaly in language. 
Should gentlemen take this position, then they 
must admit that Congress can raise money by direct 
taxes, “to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defence,” but cannot protect manufactures by 
direct taxes. So, therefore, those taking this ground 
admit that this clause, though, as they contend, it 
includes the power of protection, is seriously 
limited and restricted. But when we examine it, 
we find no more or less limitation of the powers, 
so far as any are granted by it, in the one case than 
in the other. Then, either that clause must give 
the same power under the phrase “general wel- 
fare” that it confers, “to pay the debts and to 
provide for the common defence,” or else it grants 
no substantive independent power in the case first 
cited. Indeed, so gigantic is the power contended 
for by gentlemen, authorizing Congress to protect 
manufactures, by taxing the balance of the commu- 
nity for their benefit, that they are first forced in 
one breath toinvest the Government with sovereign- 
ty, and in the next to divest it of one-half the means 
necessary to attain the very ends they first assert it 
has the power, and is bound to advance. But Con- 
gress must either possess unlimited power over 
manufactures, withthe general taxing power to ef- 
fect whatever purposes they may deem wise ard sal- 
utary, or else‘it has no power over them whatever. 
Suppose we have the power: then, if it be deemed 
that manufactures are injurious to public morals 
and the interest of the country, we should have 
to legislate against them, and in favor of some 
other branch of industry more likely, in our estima- 
tion, to ddvance the “general welfare.” Thus, if you 
invest the Government under that clause witb the 
power, it isto be exerted as Congress may, in its 
wisdom, consider most advantageous to the public 
rocd. So should manufactures, instead of be- 
ing a blessing, be deemed detrimental to the 
“general welfare,’ Congress might then, if it 
thought proper, as rightfully discriminate against 
asin favor of them. You might, under this 
view of the case, even tax manufactures to 
give bounties to other branches of industry con- 
sidered more congenial to our institutions and 
the prosperity of the country. Upon this view of 
the qnestion, we findthe tariff party forced to clothe 
‘the Government with such unlimited supervisory 
and controlling power as at once renders all the re- 
strictions contained in the Constitution only so 
many humbugs to delude the people of the States 
into the adoption of a form of government, sup- 
posed at the time to. be federative, and reserving a 
large mass of power still in the hands of the peo- 
le of the several States, to be used by the States. 
Besides, it is plain that if the words “general wel- 
fare” are sufficiently broad and comprehensive to 
convey the power to protect manufactures, they 
equally invest Congress with the same power over 
aiieaticn, internal improvements, agriculture, and 
all the other great interests of the country. But I 
have not yet heard any one maintain that we had the 
authority to raise money by direct or indirect taxes, 
and distribute bounties to any of those great branch- 
es of industry. Yet you propose to do the same 
thing, in effect, by this bill. But there are some 
who rely upon the clause “to regulate commerce” 
as containing ample authority to tax one portion of 
the community to foster the industry of another; or, 
in other words, to exact, by legislation; from the 
thrifty to enrich the unthrifty; thus changing the 
rules of justice, and presenting premiums to the un- 
skilful and inefficient, at the ex of the success- 
ful enterprise and industry of the country. But 
can the words ‘‘to regulate commerce” convey au- 
thority to control the productive energies of the 
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country? Can this Government, under the pre- 
tence of regulating commerce, order or bribe the 
people to discontinue certain employments, and be- 
stow their labor and invest their money in others? 
Will the tariff party open this immense magazine 
of power, and be so blind as not to perceive that, 
when made to subserve their views, with equal 
facility it can be resorted to as a means of strength- 
inggand enriching the commercial, agriculturai, 
and internal improvement parties of this Confede- 
racy? Butif they persist in enforcing this protec- 
tive policy, justice and fair play demand that all the 
great interests of the country should be benefited 
alike, and be taxed equally to secure those advan- 
tages. The statesman, in that case, must so legis- 
late as to confer equal protection and equal burdens, 
whether directly or indirectly, upon all classes. By 
looking to the avocations of the people, we find en- 
gaged in agriculture, mining, commerce, naviga- 
tion, and the learned professions, 4,004 862; in mann- 
factures and trades, only 791,545. Then let us indicate 
the different depariments of industry by letters, show- 
ing the proportion one branch of industry bears to 
another; ard then let us see how the bill now before 
us will operate on the interests of each class. We 
will represent the great agricultural and commer- 
cial classes by A, B,C, and the manufacturers by 
M. The bill now before us proposes to impose a 
tax on the country for the encouragement of M of 
from 30 to 40 per cent. upon imported goods. This, 
it will be admitted, will enhance the value of the 
American manufactures precisely to the extent 
that the tariff increases to the consumer the price 
of the foreign goods which he hasto purchase. It 
can be readily seen, if a tax bill was framed to 
give the same degree of encouragement to A, B, C, 
that, inasmuch as they exceed in magnitude the in- 
terest of M, the sum necessary for the commu- 
nity to contribute, in order to give equal advantages 
to them that were afforded to M, a proportionably 
larger amount must be exacted. But even then it 
may be that M may, in proportion to the other great 
interests, have a mueh larger quantity of saleable 
roducts than either A, B, C; and, by that means, 
1 might, nevertheless, get an advantage, unless the 
tax was so much per capita, instead of by adding av 
increased value to the products of each class, 

Thus we perceive that, if each man or each trade 
received an equal amount of protection, first hav- 
ing etnttibuted equally to raise the gross sum to be 
distributed in bounties, there could be no real ben- 
efit conferred or received. So the one account, in 
that case,- would balance the other, and, therefore, 
the result would demonstrate the foliy of that spe- 
cies of legislation; | se, in that instance, Gov- 
ernment would incu: all the expense of imposing 
burdens on the great branches of industry and con- 
sumption, without conferring any adequate com- 
pensation on A, B, C, and M, for being mutually 
and equally taxed, to promote the incomes of each 
one separately. But if you adopt the unequal sys- 
tem proposed by this bill, you will have laid the 

roundwork to guaranty a very different result. 
We are now gravely asked to compensate the man- 
ufacturer for introducing his workshops into the 
country. We are required not only to pay the for- 
eign market-price for his goods, but requested to 
bribe him to set up his factories in the United 
States, by offering to give him 30 or 40 per cent. 
more in the United States than he can get else- 
where. But it is urged, by way of inducement to 
grant this request, that if we will agree by law to 
pay the American manufacturers some 30 or 40 
per cent. more for their goods than we would have 
to give foreigners, the agriculturists would gain 
greatly by the operation; for, say gentlemen, it 
ou a home-market for your produce. 
But if the farmers the manufacturers to pur- 
chase their guodens, too are they benefited? More- 
over, a tariff advances the value of the American 
goods above the foreign market price; while the 

rice of the farmer’s wheat is regulated by the 

uropean markets, or is no way enhanced by 
your tariff on wheat, for the reason that there is 
seldom, if ever, any necessity for importing bread- 
stuffs, on account of our sper | them in great 
abundance, and at cheap prices. But if the man- 
ufacturer would pay the farmer the same addi- 
tional rate per cent. for his wheat over the Euro- 
‘pean market-price, as your tariff law will force 
the farmer to pay the manufacturer for his goods, 
then there might be something like equal benefits 
conferred—if, indeed, such transactions deserve the 
name. But howa planter or farmer can gain, by 
bribing a purchaser to buy his produce at the for» 
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eign market-price, I cannot perceive. The tariff 
‘doctrine resolves itself into this; M says to A, B, 
C, “Gentlemen, if you will agree to give me 30 or 
40 per cent. more for what I manufacture than 
anybody else will, why, I will do you the great 
favor-of purchasing in return your productions, 
But I am to get them as cheap as I can; and I 
am never to go beyond the foreign rates for bread- 
stuflx,; and T will also do you the favor of getting 
up my workshops close by your granaries.™ Are 
the farmers to be gulied by such bold Yankeyism? 
Siill less can you satisfy the consumers generally that 
they gain by being forced by law to pay Aigher 
prices for American manufactures on account of 
our protective tariff, than otherwise they would 
ave to give for European goods, 

We are gravely asked by this bill to compensate 
the manufacturer for introducing his workshops in- 
to this country. Weare not only required to pay 
the foreign market price for his goods, but request- 
ed to bribe him to set up his factories in the United 
States, by offering him some 30 or 40 per cent. more 
in the United States for his manufactures than he 
can getelsewhere. The more we examine this pol- 
icy, the more will we be amazed al the gross injus- 
tice and monstrous oppression which the monopo- 
lizing, selfish, and unscrupulous protective tariff 
party propose to inflict, in the shape of an insidi- 
oas, indirect tax, on the community, for their indi- 
vidual benefit. The proposition is to tax upwards 
of seventeen millions of people, in order to swell 
the profits made by a few thousand manufacturers. 
We find, on examination, that A, B, C, together 
with the balance of the community, are to be taxed 
by this bill, to increase the wages and profits of M; 
sO as to enable the latter, representing the manu- 
facturers, to get for their productions some 30 or 40 
per cent. more than they could were they to sell 
their goods ai a fair competition with foreign pro- 
ductions; or, in other words, we are asked to force 
the American people to pay, for all the goods they 
consume, 30 or 40 per cent, more than the same de- 
— of goods would cost them without your 
tariff: and this you propose to do, by so imposing 
your taxes that only the portion of the extra price 
caused by your tariff to be added to the foreign 
goods, goes intothe public treasury; while‘the whole 
of the extra portion of price added by the same 
cause to the American manufactures, goes into the 
pockets of the manufacturer. Any bill having 
these objects in view—nay, a bill designed, as this 
is, to filch the hard earnings from the citizens of 
one portion of the country, to aggrandize those of 
another—instead of being a bill “to regulate com- 
merce,” is in fact a measure clearly intended to ex- 
act tribute from the mass of the community, for the 
benefit of the few; and, therefore, can find no justi- 
fication in thet clause of the Constitution giving 
Congress power “to regulate commerce,” but vio- 
lates the spirit of that clause which declares that 
“‘no preference shall be given, by any regulation ‘of 
commerce or revenue, to the ports of one State 
over those of another.” Though we are positively 
aes from giving preference to the ports of one 

tate over those of another, by any regulations of 
commerce or revenue; yet gentlemen have the har- 
dihood to pretend-that, nevertheless, they have the 
power, not only to give the preference to the labor 
and capital of one State over those of another, but 
also to tax the one for the benefit of the other. The 
authority “to regulate commerce” can only be ex- 
ercised in applying rules or modes of disposing of, 
or exchanging, articles, afler they are grown, or 
manufactured; and does not confer the general dis- 
cretionary power upon Congress to tax the people, 
to induce the growth or manufacture of those arti- 
cles of commerce: for itis clearly one thing to reg-_ 
ulate the kind of productions, and quite a different 
thing to regulate the mode of selling them. There are 

rticular and distinct rules for each operation; and 
it no more fojlows as a’ consequence, because the 
Federal Government has the power “to regulate 
commerce,” that we can therefore regulate the in- 
dustry, labor, and capital of the States, than it fol- 
lows, because the States have control over their sev- 
eral depariments of industry, and thus may offer 
premiums or other inducements to foster manufac- 
tures or agriculture, that therefore the States too 
can regulate commerce. 


But neither the authority nor the expediency of 
raising a sufficient revenue for the economical ad- 
ministration of the Government is disputed; but the 
mode of imposing taxes for that purpose has just] 
been a controverted question. The latter branc 
of the proposition has, since 1816, commanded the 


attention of the ablest statesmen of this country. 
As the policy of a measure is of a paramount con- 
sideration at all times—especially as itimperceptibly 
inclines most persons to scan the Federal Consti- 
tution with an eye predisposed to detect whatever 
may sustain their notions of expediency, and to 
overlook or pervert whatever, on the other hand, 
stggests difficulties in the attainments of their ends 
—] shall endeavor to show, in the course of my re- 
marks, that a protective tariff is not conducive to 
the “general welfare.” Ishall attempt to show the 
inexpediency of taxing some portions of the com- 
munity, not only in common with the entire popu- 
lation, to support Government; but of taxing them, 
in addition, to a great and grievous extent, simply 
to sustain those manufacturers and capitalists who 
have not the skill, industry and enterprise to com- 
pete with foreigners even in our own markets. 
Every citizen must view the progressive im- 
provements in the various branches cf manufac- 
tures in the United States withthe most lively satis- 
faction. No department of industry has been so 
much cherished, nor has any so little cause to ap- 
prehend injury. My constituents, generally, are 
farmers and planters; and though they entertain no 
unfriendly feelings towards the manufacturers, yet 
I feel sure that they would not desire me to give 
any vote granting exclusive bownties to any one class 
of producers at the expense of all others. Astheir 
Representative, I will, to the best of my ability, re- 
flect their views, and promote their interest and the 
prosperity of the country. Under existing circum- 
stances, lam willing, so far as I can, to confer 
equal rights and equal privileges upon all portions 
and classes of this Confederacy; bui I do not con- 
ceive that lam authorized, by my vote, to grant 
profuse bounties to any one elass of men, at the ex- 
pense of the great mass of the American citizens. 
ut it by no means follows from this declaration, 
that I am hostile to any particular intere-t, because 
Iam unwilling to make all others tributary to it. 
Indeed, the policy long since adopted, of raising 
revenue to support the Federal Government, by im- 
posing duties on importations, was doubtless, in 
part, determined upon to afford some incidental 
encouragement to manufactures. Whether that 
was wisely determined on or nof, is not now 
the question. We are notnow to decide between 
direct or indirect taxation. But the point in dis- 
pute is, whether, since the Government has selected 
a system of taxaiion based upon the import@gions of 
the country, we shall fairly and justly impose that 
tax with an eye to revenue, or mainly with a 
view of encouraging manufactures, by adding a 
legislative price to the regular market price ; and 
thus, to the extent of the former, to swell their prof- 
its. Those of us who are opposed to the protective 
licy think that the fact of the Government hav- 
ing to impose a tax, according asthe wants of the 
treasury and the provisions of the compromise act 
of 1833 may justify, of some 20 per cent. on impor- 
tations, that, of itself, would afford all the en- 
couragement that reasonable men should ask, and 
fully as much as this Government can honestly af- 
ford. Much was conceded to the manufacturing 


' interest, when the statesmen of former days adopted 


the tariff system, instead of direct taxes. Still 
more was granted to them by the tariffact of 1816. 
But this was unsatisfactory; and, in 1824, another 
tariff bill was passed; and this, even, not satisfying 
the manufacturing gentlemen, the bill of 1828 was 
passed. Ateach step the demands became more 
extravagant ; and the more we granted, the more 
they pretended to need. So far from being satis- 
fied with past favors, ar having established them- 
selves, as we were at first induced to believe they 
would, by the Government extending to them pro- 
tection for afew years, they now, with the same 
studied assurance as at first, call on us for increased 
protection, and would fain make us believe they 
are in as feeble a condition, and as unable to 
withstand ne competition now, as formerly, If 
this is their condition, it is a most withering 
commentary upon the wisdom of that policy which 
urged the people to encounter so many privations 
and so much expense, and so much turmoil and 
angry political strife, without reaping the promised 
fruits of success. Thus it seems, according to their 
own showing, that the means heretofore used to es- 
tablish manufactures on a permanent footing have 
been Sates resus unsuccessful. Shall we not 
a this repeated failure of the protective sys- 


But whether itis a good or a ruinous policy, gen- 
tlemen havenot made outa clear case that they would 


| against each other. T 
wisely decided that manufactures must stand upon 
the same footing with the other great interests of 
the country; that protection had been extended if 
long; and that, in future, duties must be imposed for 
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goto the wall without protection; nor have they given 
the House or the country any conclusive evidence 
to prove that our other classes of labor were more 
prosperous than their own. I invite their attentiyy 
to this subject. Perhaps an investigation wil] 
prove that manufacturing labor is better paid thay 
| any other in the country, and that they clear a larger 


| per cent. ontheir capital invested. Let them roy 


the parallel; and if it ends, as I have no doubt jt 

| will, in their doing the best business 1n the country, 

| [ hope, (though it is the order of the day, with ‘a 

certain party, todecry “conscience,”) nevertheless, 

| that they may have enough conscience to abstain 
from imposing on the unthrifty, to swell the profits 
of the more fortunate. 


| 
| 
| In recurring to the early period of our history, 
when we had but few manufacturing establish, 
| ments—nay, when they were, in fact, in their in- 
| fancy—we find many of our distinguished men 
| disposed to foster them;—so far at least as was com. 
| patible with the other great interests of the Republic, 
| his effort to give a startto manufactures was so 
far successful as not only, ina few years, to build 
| upimmense establishments, capable, as was though, 
of sustaining a faircompetition with those of Europe, 
but also gave rise to a party of great numbers and of 
.vastwealth. Indeed, so popular was the tariff of 
1832, on account of the immense wealth it diffused 
in the North and East, that the sagucious statesmen 
of that day could not fail to perceive that such sud- 
den and unexampled prosperity was mainly at the 
| cost of the other great producing and consuming 
classes; and therefore something must be done to 
| relieve them from such oppressive vassalage, else 
| they would wither beneath the exactions imposed 
to encourage manufactures. Protection had been, 
however, so long extended, that it was boldly de- 
manded as a right, because many had conceded it 
| as a favor. What was thus accorded when our 
| nanufacturing interest was weak and feeble, instead 
of satisfying those interested, was but a pretext 
upon which to found the most enormous exactions, 
In fact they were, when nearly at full maturity, 
demanding more proteciion than was deemed wise to 
granttothem while in theirinfancy. Their thirst for 
gain kept pace with their accumulation of riches; 
andevery concession made by the country was but 
an additional motive for them to augment their de- 
mands. The grave question presenting itself to 
the minds of legislators, in 1933, was, whether this 
“legislative bantling” should swallow up the profits 
derived from every other branch of industry, or 
should be placed on the same level with them—at 
least as to legislative favors. Pending that great 
controversy, patriotism, in the midst of imposin 
difficulties, induced those controlling our nationa 
destiny to merge selfish considerations, and nobly 
to stand forward as the advocates of equal justice to 
all sections of the country. On that memorable oc- 
casion, reason and justice triumphed over’mercena- 
ry motives; and the contest which gave rise to the 
compromise act, settled, as was supposed, the dis- 
pute between the two great parties then arrayed 
fe voice of the nation then 


| 





revenue. Being fully impressed with the convic- 
tion that the compromise bi]l of 1833 was based on 
the abandenment of the protective policy, I cannot 
without,in my opinion, violating the principles an 

good faith of that act, vote for any measure avowed- 
ly for protection. That such is the character of the 
amendment now before the committee, but few will 
have the hardihood to deny. Indeed, the friends of 
the bill do not hesitate to advocate it on that ground. 
The bill and amendment now before the commit- 
tee both violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
compromise act of 1833; inasmuch as they are 
“mainly protective, and not, therefore, strictly for 
revenue. 


Lest some persons not particularly. observant of 
the points in dispute when the compromise bill 
was passed, and the course of argumentthen he! 
by the avowed friends of the tariff, may be dis- 
posed to doubt whether I have any respectable 

rounds for the opinion I have expressed, I beg 
eave to quote a few passages from, the debaie, 
reported in Gales and Seaton’s Register for 1 


This I am induced to do, as it is from the ad- 


missions of the tariff advocates on that 


occasion, 
in part, that I draw my conclusions. In ast] 


their declarations, in conjunction with the avo 
design of the opponents of the protective policy, 
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and their pertinaciously demanding a surrender of 
hat grinding system, seem irresistibly and conclu- 
<jvely to authorize the inference I have drawn. 

In his introductory speech of February 12, 1833, 
Mr. Clay ob-erved: 

“My first object looks to the tariff, Tam comy elle? to ex- 
press the : pinion, furmed after the most deliberate reflection, 
aod on a full survey of the whole country, that, whether right. 
fully or wrongfully, the tariff stands in imminentdanger. IJfit 
should even be preserved during this session, it must fall at 
the next session, Now give ustime; cease all fluctuations and 
agitations for nine years; and the manufacturers, in every 
panb, will sustain themselves against inreign competitien. * 
* * * Tam anxious to find out some principle of mutual 
accommodation, to satisfy, as far as practicable, both parties; 
io increase the stability of legislation; and, at some distant day 
—hut not too distant, when we take into view the magnitude 
of theinterests which are involved--to bring down the rate of 

B jyties to the revenue standard tor which our opponents have 
so long contended.”® 

Mr. Clay then went on to observe that— 

“Viewing tin this light, it appeared tiat there were eight 
years and a half, and nine years and a half—iaking the ultimate 
time-which would be an efficient proiection; the remaining 
duties would be withdrawn by abiennialreduction. * * * 
I:now remained for him to consider the other objection—the 
want of a guaranty to there being an ulterior continuance of 
the duties imposed by the bill, on the expiration of the term 
which it prescribes, He had no doubt the rate of duties guar- 
antied would be continued afler the expiration of the term, if 
the country continued at peace. * * * But, if the measure 
should be carried by the common consent of both parties, we 
shail have all security. History will faithfully record ihe trans. 
action; narrate under What circumstances the bill was passed; 
that at was @ pacifying measure; that it was oil poured from 
the vessel of the Union, to restore peace and harmony to the 
country. When all this was known, what Congress, what Legis- 
jature, would mar the guaranty? What man, who ig entitled 
to deserve the character of an American s!atesman, would 
sandupin his place, in either House of Congress, and dis- 
turb this treaty of peace and amity?” 

Feb. 25. Mr. Clay remarked that— 

“The bill before us strongly recommends iiself by its equi- 
tyandimpariiality, It favurs no one interest, and no one 
Siale, by an unjust sacrifice of others. It deals equally by 

“ee 


au 

Feb. 25, 1833. The compromise bill being on 
its passage — 

‘lr, Webster rose to express his sentiments in opposition to 
the bi, He opposed the bill, because it imposed a restriction 
onthe future legislation of Congress. He also opposed it be- 
cause it seemed tu yield the constitutional! power of protection 
He put it (0 the Scnator from Tennessee, [Me. Grunpy,] who 
had introduced the clause, [the proviso in the fifth section] to 
say if he did not zm/end that it should show that Congress was 
tobe considered as bound by the bill, as far as this Congress 
could bind the future legislation of the country. He regarded 
this bill as the last will and testament of this Congress, which 
would beset aside by the people,” &>., &. 


Nor can I support any tariff bill framed witha 
view to fill up a deficiency caused by the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands. Not only 
is the policy of distribution objectionable, but re- 
quires the exercise, under the circumstances, of a 
power in this Government little, if any, short of the 
assumption of State debts. For whatever claims 

me may urge on the part of the States, individu- 
‘lly, to the proceeds of those lands predicated upon 
tue deeds of cession, yet surely that cannot justify 
their demanding the proceeds of those public lands 

me purchased by the Federal Government, and 
peid for in money derived from taxation. It is 
admitted on all hands that by far the greater por- 
ion of the lands now held by the Federal Govern- 
ment were purchased; nor has it been satisfactorily 
siablished that the debts contracted on that account 
ave been liquidated by the proceeds of the sales of 
he publie lands up to this period.. ‘To distribute 
1 proceeds of lands thus bought and paid for by 
te Federal Government, is but another mode of 
‘quiring the Federal Government to impose and 
vileet taxes to be apportioned out to the States, 
hus, in effect, transferring the power and respon- 
Sbility of imposing taxes to raise revenne the 
arlicular and individual use of the States, from 
beit State Legislatures to Congress. Apart from 
her considerations, sound policy and economy re- 
hulre that the revenues obithe States should not 

pend on Federal legislation, So, on the other 

id, wisdom suggests that the Federal Govern- 
ment, as was intended from the first, should con- 
nue to use the land proceeds, as, precisely to that 
“ent, Will it be unnecessary to raise revenue by a 
‘X upon importations. Shall we disregard the 
ens of the times? Has not the distribution bill 
Countered severe denunciation in various quar- 
‘Sof the conntry? Has it not been repudiated by 
ne of the States? Has not the Execative rec- 
“aended its suspension? . Will it not inerease the 
“sssity, which some alleged to exist, of raising 
"e faxes upon importations above 20 per cent.? Is 
othe Government in debt for loans and treasury- 
‘es about twenty-two millions of dollars!* “Have 
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you not already pamee appropriation bills amount- 
ing to $9,209,503; having, besides, bills pending to 
the amount of $14,931,968; which, doubiless, will 
be considerably increased? Add the passed and 
pending appropriations of the present session iv- 
gether, and they amount to $24,201,831, with the 
prospect of a probable expenditure by inereased 
appropriations of about $27,000,000 for the present 
year, and an estimated deficit of revenue by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at the end of the year 
of about $14,000,000. Under all these embarrass- 
ing circumstances, common sense pronounces distri- 
bution not only unwise, but ruinous to the welfare 
of the country. Therefore I cannot sanction a bill 
designed to inflict so grievous an injury upon the 
purity and prosperity of our institutions. 

Though I have not boasted of my devotion to 

economy and strict accountability in the adminis- 
tration of the Government, nevertheless I am in 
hones my acts, since I have been honored with a 
seat on this floor, will prove that I am thoroughly 
and practically in favor of both. I regret—while 
hearing so much of the promised Whig retrench- 
ment, and while too their committees are in the 
midst of their operations, and without, as I believe, 
so far having accomplished what the country had 
been induced to expect, unless we are to be satisfied 
with reports not yet fully carried out—to find some 
others of their Whigs friends so eager io impose a 
heavy tax, which must defeat all the bright antici- 
patious of those honest, though, I fear, doomed to be 
deluded reformers. Certainly, ifthe promised re- 
trenchment is iv take place, we must calculate on 
a great dimination of expenditure. But what will 
the countiy gain by your retrenchment of expendi- 
tures, if you neverthgless impose heavy taxes and 
collect large amounts of revenue? Is it not self- 
>vident that, if you collect the money from the peo- 
ple, Government will find ways to spend it?) No 
one can doubt it. Why, then, should you raise a 
Jarge revenue, if you mean to cut down expendi- 
tures? There is an absurdity in such legislation, 
so palpable as must destroy the confidence of the 
people in the capacity of those in power properly 
to conduct the operations of Government. Enter- 
taining these views, I am fully persuaded that the 
best and most powerful mode of correcting extrava- 
gance is to limit the Government to barely an ade- 
quate supply of revenue. ‘The Whigs in this 
House, as statesmen true to their promises to the 
people in the last presidentia! canvass, as they had 
to readjust the tariff, should, in the forepart of this 
session, in good earnest, have set abont correcting 
abuses; and, if necessary, remodelling the Execu- 
tive Departments of Government, and have clearly 
ascertained what amount could thereby be saved, 
‘and then have made their estimates of the sum 
necessary to defray current expenditures and pay 
the debts now due. This being accomplished, they 
could have entered upon this great financial ques- 
tion fully prépared to do their duty, because they 
had judiciously possessed themselves with the re- 
quisite information to enable them to legislate 
wisely. 

I invite the attention of gentlemen to the high 
tariffs of 1824 and 1828, and ask them, Why harp 
upon the abuses and extravagance engendered by 
those odious acts, and fail to visit proper indigna- 
tion upon the bountiful sources from whence all 
those mischievous consequences flowed? But few, 
if any, I suppose, will deny that most ’of the ex- 
travagances which this Government has experi- 
enced for the last twelve years, are greatly attrib- 
utable to the fact that the tariff act of 1828 over- 
flowed the treasury with funds. Had the means 
been limited, public virtue would not have en- 
countered so many shocks. I firmly believe, if 
you pass this “bill, that either it will again flood 
your treasury, or else the equally appalling fact 
will stare gentlemen in the face, of diminished im- 
portations, diminished exportations, diminished 
commerce, and, finally, of diminished revenue. 

But is it not passing strange that when Great 
Britain. the very country from whence we derived 
the protective system, is becoming more and more 
convinced ofits fallacies and ae tendencies, 
and is, by degrees, liberating her industry by re- 
ducing her tariff, that the party in the ascendant 
here is rather increasing in its efforts to shackle 
and tax the free American citizens to support a mo- 
nopoly, or sustain a business which, as they say, is 
too unprofitable to stand upon its own resources? 
If manufacturing is a profitable business, it does not 

ve further protection; if it is a losing pursuit, 
ere is no good reason, in these hard times, why 
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“its losses should absorb the profits of other branches 
of industry. ‘This policy of protection is nothing 
more than shifting the losses of the manufacturers, 
where apy are likely to be inenrred, on other de- 
partments of labor, and, ia return, depriving them 
of their legitimate income. Is this species of leger- 
demain worthy of the countenance of grave and 
dignified siatesmen? But as gentlemen resort to 
authorities, I will, in return, avail myself of the re- 
sult of an investigation made into the tariff policy 
by a committee of the British House of Commons, 
over which Mr. Hume presided. As the evidence 
is of the highest character, I take the liberty of 
citing a few passages, prefacing them, however, by 
a few significant extracts trom the report of Mr, 
Hume: 


“The inquiries of your committee have naturally led thm 
to investigate the effecia of the protective system on manufac- 
ture and labor. They find, on the partof those who are con- 
nected with some of the most important of our manufactures, a 
conviction—a growing conviction—that the protective system 
is not, on the whole, beneficial to the protected manufectures 
themselves. Several witnesses have expressed the ulinost wil- 
lingness to surrender any protection they have fro:n the tariffs, 
and disclaim any benefit resulting fretfmcbat protection; and 
your committee, in investigating the subject ae wo the amount 
of duties levied on the plea of protection to British manufie- 
tures, have to report that the amount does not exceed half a 
million sterling; and some of the manufuctuters, Who are eup- 
posed to be most interested in retaining. those duties, are quite 
willing they should be abolished, for the purpese of inureducing 
a more liberal system in our commercial policy.” 

“ Byery duty, if paid, is protective, that exceeds the cost of 
transporting the goods, produced at the same price, from the 
country where they are produced to the country where they 
are sold.”? 

* John Bowring, esq., LL. D.—examined 15th July. 

“ What, in yourjudgment, constitutes a protecting duty? 

“Trappears fo me that every duty is a protecting duty which 
exelules any foreign article coming In competition with the 
howe article, or which raises the price of the home article, by 
putting a duty upon the foreign. 

“Mr. Villiers. Is not the ;urpore of imposing that protec- 
tive duty to compe! the consumer at home to consume a dearer 
article instcad of one that he could procure cheaper from 
abroal? 

“Obvionsly it is to exclude the foreigner from the field of 
competition, by raising the price in the interect of the protected 
commodity.” 

“Creating a monopoly where the duties are so high as to 
exclude the foreign article, and creating a higher price where 
the duties are profective, but not prohibitory.”’ 

“What ie the objection to protective duties, in a fiscal point 
of view?—Their immediate operation is to diminish trade; and 
the diminution of trade clearly diminishes the elements of tax- 
ation. In countries where the protective sysiem has been car- 
ried to its greatest extent, the revenues are leaat productive. 
In France, for example, the custom-house Jevies per hear, 
under a protective system, only about one-ninth oj that which is 
levied in England per head under our system, which is more 
liberal. - In America, where the maximum of protection, or the 
maximum of duty, is 20 per cent, it is well known that the 
custom house revenues are the great resources of the treas- 
ury ” 

what is the operation of those protecting duties on the gen- 
eral interests of the country]—A great ol jection to a protecting 
duty is, that it device an enormous amount of indirect tax- 
ation; and that thie taxation wholly escapes the public treas- 
ury.” 

“Mr. Blake remarked, that, to the protective system alone do 
Lattribute wretcheidness among the mafufacturers. Without 
such ficii/ious protection, they would have been better and 
more whulesomely employed; therefore, the eum of protective 
duty is, properly understood, neither more nor Jess than an 
allurement to become miserable.” 


“Do you consiJer that the burdea of the state taxes which 
are collected e«fford any plea for imposing those protective du- 
ties?—Certainly not. If it were possible to make foreigners 
pay any partof our burdens, there might be eome common 
sense in it; but certainly it cannot, by any means, alleviate the 
national burden to shift it from the shoulders of onc English- 
man to those of another ” 

‘There cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that 
additional means of employment are created by protecting 
branches of industry that could net otherwise be carried on. 
The whole effect of legistative interference in this direction is 
that of diminishing the wealih of the country, hy causing /ese 
profitabie to take the place of more profitable employinenis,” 


_ Sir Robert Peel, in his pening speech on the 
new British tariff, introduced by him, has totally 
renounced the protective and retaliatory principle 
in levying duties. At atime when a British Tory 
Premier has the nerve and liberality ‘o proclaim 
the free-trade doctrines, American Whigs are ad- 
vocating high restrictions. Sir Robert “ys: 

“TI believe that, on Aas principle of free trade 





there is now no great difference of opinion, |chvors,] and 
that all agree in the general rule, that we showld purchase 
in the cheapest market and sell in thé dearesi.” (Loud cheege 
from the opposition benches J 


After alluding to the several impediments which 
prevented the Government irom giving full effect 
to the free-trade principle, he remarks that— 


“In the face of alt these difficulties we have com: forwarg 
with a proposal greatly reducing the restriclion and im 
on foreign articles. (Wear. hear] I deeply regret to ea, 
that other enlightened communities have not ucted ont 
principle. | ear, hear, heat} We have reserved ar. 
ticles from immediate reduction, in the hope that, ee dong, 
we may attain that which is jusi and right-—namely, increas- 
ed facilities for our exports in return. Heer, hear.] At the 
same time, I am bound to say that it is for the interest of 
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this country to buy cheap, (hear,| whether other countries 
will buy cheap from us or not.’ (Hear, hear, hear.} 

Ought not this array of practical British author- 
ity—the result, too, of experience and observation— 
to disabuse the American statesman of the old 
British theories of protection,—found, upon trial, 
vexatious, without ameliorating the condition of 
the manufacturers, and to the nation burdensome 
without profit? 

It is the duty of the statesman to look to the cir- 
cumstances of this country, the state of the times, 
the improvements of the day, the character of his 
Government, the genius of the people, the great 
leading interests of the republic, and their ramifi- 
cations and bearings on the happiness, virtue, and 
prosperity of those he is to legislate for, before he 
decides upon what course to pursue. Under the 
guidance of these wholesome rules of action, he 
cannot fail to perceive that a course of policy, that 
might be permissible under one state of circum- 
stances and facts, would be ruinous and oppressive 
under a total change of those circumstances and 
facts. It is the exercise of this wise forecast and due 
cireumspection that elevates him above the tyro in 
politics who is no more than an operative, and is 
apt to suppose that what was suitable at one time, 
would answer equally well at all times. But it is 
the daty of members here to examine wel/ into the 
expediency and absolute necessity of a protective 
tariff, before they again force one on the commuttity. 
Under this conviction, I have, with much care, 
looked into the condition of the various interests of 
the country, as well as to the effect of past tariff 
bills on the great consuming and producing classes 
of the country; and I feel constrained to declare that 
1 am fully convinced of the inexpediency of a pro- 
tective tariff. ‘Those of our illustrious citizens who, 
in times gone by, may have recommended encour- 
agement to manufactures, doubtless did so under 
circumstances as widely different from the present 
as itis possible to conceive, Nor even then did they 
go as far, by a great deal, as the modern advocates 
of protection do. The great weight of President 
Washington’s authority, as well as that of Jefferson 
and of Madison, has been adduced in the support of 
a policy which its advocates rather withdraw from 
the field of argument and investigation, and screen 
behind the names of those illustrious men, who lived 
and acted in far different periods of our history than 
the present. But General Washington, in his mes- 
sage to Congress of January, 1790, only observes 
that— : 

“The safety and interest of the people require that they 
should promote suck manufactures as tended io render them 
independent of others for essential, particularly for military 
supplies,” 

In this opinion Jefferson and Madison are reputed 
to have coincided. Wil! any candid man pretend 
that ihe present tariff bill is designed simply to en- 
courage the manufacture of such articles as are es- 
sential, particularly for military supplies? Little 
did the sages of that day dream they were setting a 
precedent thus to be tortured into the support of 
monopolies, designed to fabricate articles of luxury. 
But, notwithstanding the extent to which gentlemen 
are now disposed to press their favorite protective 
policy, vet, in former days, at least one of their dis 
tinguished favorites did not then urge it upon the 
country to the extent it is now proposed. Talinds 
to aspeech delivered by H. Clay in this hall, as re- 
ported in the Intelligencer of March 25th, 1816. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
Houss oy REPRESENTATIVES, March 25, 1816. 

“Mr. Cray said the object of protecting manufactures was, 
that we might eventually get articles of necessity made as 
cheap at home as they could be imported, and thereby to pro- 
dace an independence of foreign countries. In three years, he 
said, we could judge of the ability of our establishments to 
furnish those articles as cheap as they were obiained from 
abroad, and could then legislate with the lights of ¢xperience. 
He believed that three years would be sufficient to place our 
manufactures on this desirable footing.” 

How does this simple unsophisticated speech 
compare with the pompous parade gentlemen are in 
the habit of indulging in. Mr. Clay’s object then 
was to encourage manufacturers that they might 
make articles of necessity as cheap as they could 
be imported. In “three years,” he said, we could 
judge of the ability of our establishments to “furn- 
ish those articles as cheap” as they were obtained 
from abroad, and could “then legislate’ with the 
lights of experience.” What has been the result? 
Why, we have protected and protected those very 
same articles, and the ungrateful cry now is more 
protection. The three years have passed by—ay, 
six times three years have gone by, and they have 
had protection on protection, and yet the demand 
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grows louder and louder for move protection. I 
hope the interest of the country, and the good sense 
ot this House, will prompt us now to profit by the 
“lights of experience,” and put a stop to a system, so | 
confined in its origin as not to have excited the 
apprehensions of the wise of former days; but 
which has grown and spread itself to such an ex- 
tent as threatens now to control both the Govern- 
ment and the energies of the country. 

As one of the leading inducements heretofore 
urged in 1824 and 1828, in behalf of a tariff, was to 
induce the production of manufactures adequate 
to the home supply, let us look at the subject in that 
point of view. Formerly our manufactures were 
very limited. We were dependent on foreign 
countries almost for all articles of general use as 
well as of luxury. Even articles of war were pro- 
duced in the United States to a very moderate ex- 
tent. But what is the state of the case now? Will 
gentlemen pretend that, with all the protection 
heretofore extended, they have failed to manufac- 
ture adequate supplies, and that they need it now as 
much asever? A few facts are worth many ela- 
borate and refined arguments, and the country will 
be‘no less amazed than gratified when I announce 
to them the results of recent computations. 

{From Doc. No. 209, 2d session of 27th Congress, and Census.: 
The average annua) value of the 

manufactures of wool imported from 

1837 to 1840 is about - - $11,247,328 
Estimated value of American manu- 

factured woollens in 1840 is about 
The average annual value of manu- 

factured cotton imported from 1837 

to 1840 is about - - - 
Estimated value of Americam manu- 

factured cottons in 1840 is about’ - 
The average annual value of manu- 
factures of iron, and iron and steel, 
and iron unmanufactured, imported 
from 1837 to 1840, is about - - 
Estimated value of American iron and 
iron manufactures in 1840 is about 
Estimated aggregate value of Ameri- 
can manufactures in 1840 is about 
Amount of importations upon which it 
is proposed to raise $27,000,000 of 
revenue is about - - - 94,000,000 
Note —Hon. J. F. Ranpovpn, in his speech on the tariff, 


estimated the American manufactures $434,000,000, which 
strengthens my arguinent. 


Nors.—1It is stated in the Tables of Industry in Massachu- 
setis, that the value of the articles manufactured or produced 
by the severa! specific branches of industry carried on by the 
cllizens of that State during the year ending Apri! 1, 1837, 
ana ‘ ; > ; , $36,582 616 
Capital invested only - : : - 64,851,643 
Handsemployed” - - . : - 117,532 * 

Allowing one-half of the manufactured products to pay for 
the raw materials, (which all must admit is a very liberal 
allowance,) then there’ will remain, as the product of their 
labor - - . : . : $43,141,308 
This will give per hand about . . "e $376 

This table presents re important facts, and deserves the 
mature consideration of Western and Southern farmers and 
planters. Do the farmers and planters make, per hand, the 
enormous sum of $3767 If not, how can they conser to be 
taxed to increase the wealth of the manufacturers? 

Thus we find the aggregate value of American 
manufactures is $358,300,542, witha proposed tax- 
able importation of $94,000,000, consisting of for-- 
eign goods. Upon this amount of importations, 
you propose to raise a revenue of about $27,000,000. 

The admitted design and effect of a tariff is to 
augment the value of goods; therefore any law in- 
creasing the price of the tareign article 20 or 
30 or 40 per cent. would seem to that extent 
also to increase the price of the domestic article. 
As we manufacture in the United States near- 
ly or quite fowr times as many goods as we im- 
port, upon which it is proposed to collect a duty 
of $27,000,000, it is not perhaps unreasonable 
to suppose that we compel the community to pay a 
corresponding increase on the amount manufac- 
tured at home. Otherwise, it would be absurd to 
talk of passing a protective tariff. If my assump- 
tion is correct, then this bill will augment the value 
of goods to the manufacturers about $108,000,000 
annually. But if this enormous increase in their 
profits is too astounding for them to admit, yet it is 
too clear that they must receive, by a protective 
tariff, reatly increased prices; and it is immaterial 
whether this immense amount the country has to 
pay is beneficial to the manufacturers or not, it is 
enough for the rest of the people to know they have 
to pay it. If, after forcing the people by legislation to 
pay-this tremendous additional price of $108,000,000 
annually for their goods ever what they would 
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9,736,763 
46,350,453 


9,310,522 
50,820,907 
358,300,542 
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have to pay were the duties repealed, and the trade 
left free, and it should be urged that manufactur, 
are not profitable, it furnishes another overwhelm. 
ing argument against a species of legislation which 
a interferes with the productive energies of the 
country to embarrass and oppress them. In the 
report of the honorable chairman of the Commities 
on Manufactures, it is stated that “the relative cog 
of boots and shoes in Paris and Boston is as ¢§ 
cents to 100 cents, and in Germany the price js 
still less.” ‘The Massachusetts manufacturer cap. 
not, therefore, he thinks, successfally, at present a 
least, eompete with the foreign producer in the 
article of shoes and boots, for the reason that the 
French shoes bear in price to the American the rate 
of 65 cents to 100 cents; being, therefore, 35 per 
cent. cheaper. How dothe manufacturers propose 
to remedy this? Why, just by imposing a tax 
high enough to exclude French shoes, or else to 
raise them in the American market to such a high 
price as will enable the American manufacturer tg 
make his shoes, and sell them at heavy profits, 
The honorable member, in his report, places the 
whole value of the American shoes and leather 
business at $50,000,000 annually, giving employ. 
ment to not less than 100,000 persons. It is fair to 
infer that, if the duty were removed from impor. 
tations, this country would be supplied with 
shoes, costing the people vastly less, Say, then, 
the duty adds 35 per cent. to the cost of the shoes 
used in the United States—pray, who gets that 
sum? The Government would receive, according 
to the estimate of Secretary Forward, about $25,00 
upon the probable amount of shoes and boots im 
ported under his tariff bill. 

We might suppose, therefore, that the people 
have to pay, in consequence of this tariff, $50,000,000 
for American shoes and manufactures of leath- 
er; whereas, without the tariff, the same articles 
might be had for about $16,000,000 less; or, in 
other words, for about $34,000,000. To enable the 
Government to derive a revenue on _ imported 
shoes and manufacturers of leather of about $35,000, 
you so impose the taz as to throw into the pock- 
ets of the American shoe-manufacturers some 
$16,000,000 more than they could possibly get for 
the same articles without your tariff. hether 
this enormous sum is a clear profit to them, or 
not, is immaterial, so far as the tax-payers are con- 
cerned; for, in either event, they will be forced, 
should you pass this bill, to pay it. 

But it will be found, on examining the table, that 
we manufacture nearly twice as many woollen 
goods as we import, and more than five times 
the amount of cotton goods; and the same propor 
tion of iron and steel and iron manufactures, The 
remarks made in explanation of the effect of du- 
ties upon imported shoes, are equally applicable 


- the articles just mentioned. 


It seems, therefore, upon due consideration, that 
the more nearly domestic manufactures approxi- 
mate to the home supply at any given rate of duly, 
the larger will be the amount of indirect tax which 
the community will be forced to pay to satisfy the 
avarice of some, and the “protecting abstractions’ 
of others. Under this aspect of the subject, justice 
to the other great interests of the country, no les 
than common sense, would seem to demand thal, as 
your manufactures increased, and filled "p the 
channels of the home market, protective duties 
should diminish, and gradually cease altogether. 
For, otherwise, when they shall have attained 4 
point of production beyond the home supply, they 
woulg@ have to encounter the European prices 
foreign markets, where alone the supply and de 
mand regulate the price—modified, it is true, 
some extent, by the fluctuations in currency, é 
the general state’ of the commercial community. 
The following table presents an interesting contras 
in the avocations and employment of the popule 
tion of Great Britain and the United States: 

(From the money articie of the New York Herald. 
Population and employment of Great Britain and tt 
nited States. 


Great Britain. United States. 
Families ernployed. Persons em 
Agriculture, ; 961,134 3,717, 
Trade and manufactures, 1,434,873 791,55 
Commerce, 117,575 
Mining, 15,208 
Allother employments, _—‘1,018,168 154,328 


3,413,175 4,796,407 
From this table, the interesting fact is exhibited, 
that, in the United Slates, the ag 
to those en 
to one; while in Great Britain, the agriculturt 
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ere bear the proportion to those employed in all 
a ber pursuits of about one to three. In the United 
ch rates, the manufacturers are, to those engaged 
h » agriculture, commerce, navigation, trades, 
he pining, and the learned professions, as one to 
+; and to the great consuming class, as one 
‘twenty-eight. In England, the great land- 
65 apolders being the hereditary lawgivers, the agri- 
giturists do, in fact, make the laws. The 


A rreat contest convulsing Great Britain is to get 
tat ne corn laws repealed. Why isthis so? Because 


the Manne agriculturists, having the control of legisla- 
the Mol, imposed high duties on imported breadstufls, in 
aie (pede that they may monopolize the home market, 
ad dispose of their wheat pretty much at their 


. wn prices. The manufacturers there do not go 
tar or protection, but rather for a repeal of the corn 


ip ews Here, however, though the agriculturists 
iol, eave the power and the numbers, yet, instead of 
rig Iupegsiating money into their own pockets, they have 
fits, emitted the manufacturing interest to prepon- 
the aerate in the halls of legislation—ay, sir, they have 
her Mamprofusely taxed themselves, that they might have the 
oy. proud satisfagtion of making the sons and daughters 
rio fag! the manufacturers wealihy, by the tribute ex- 
Dor. orted from their own. 


vith HP The friends of the tariff assert that it has the ten- 
ie, Mency to cheapen the price of goods. If it does, do 
106s MBhey deserve any credit for thai? The country has 
that HB iven them ample equivalents for effecting all the 
ling MFeductions in prices of which they boast. Justice 
000 HR yould require of them, before they put up such 
Us BRhallow pretences to public favor, to make out an 
ecount current, setting forth how much extra price 
ople HiBvas legislated into their pockets before they effect- 
006 Hi a reduction in prices, or, in other words, cheap- 
ath- Mined goods. It savorsof knavery, first to bold out 
cles HM the country that, if protection is extended, they 
» I Hvill ultimately so improve inthe art of manufac- 
the MMuring as to be able to afford their articles at 
ted, Mibrices corresponding with the foreign rates. and 
hen use the favor, granted under such circum- 
tances, as an argument in favor of additional pro- 
eclion. As soon as the people begin to enjoy the 
enefit of those productions, rendered cheap by the 
perations of the protective tariff, they are gravely 
kedto bestow all the money they may save by the 
petation in enabling manufacturers to cheapen 
mething else. Thus they are forever to be em- 
jloyed at the public expense, until everything, al- 
post, used in the country is manufactured at home. 
Having paid certain gentlemen to place the country 
isuch acondition as to be forced to resort to some 
ber mode of taxation for raising revenue to de- 
ray the expenses of Government than by import 
lies, we might then be advised by the agriculturist 
praise revenue in some mode that would protect his 
iierest, as it had perished away while the country 
ras engaged in building up manufactures. This 
ing accomplished, then the commercial communi- 
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roxi- 

duty, fp Night insist upon being reimbursed for what they 
‘hich fp*d lost in the Quixotic experiment of forcing 
y the tanufactures and agriculture at the public expense. 
ions” fame, ifthis system is to be carried out, the country 
istice PY expect, inall time to come, to be. required to 
) less MAY @ certain sum to support Gévernment, and, in 
at, as fecdition, a still larger sum in the way of indirect 
» the Bpounty to some rickelty, crazy interest hat cannot 
juties Mpesain itself. That such a system of legislation as 
ether. Mame's Should find favor in the monarchies of Europe, 
ed a mpught not to astonish us, when we bear in mind 
, they At in those countries religion itself isnot allowed 
res in Mm “epend on the voluntary principle for its support 


at in free America, possessing a GovernMent 


ue, predicated upon the ability of the people to govern 
y, and HPemselves, with a Constitution asserting religious 
unity. Me°ecom, and purporting to dispense equal justice to 


H and exclusive favors to none, we are harassed 
ith the exploded senilities of by-gone British states- 
a; and, when urging the doctrine of free-trade, 
heered at by this “plunder party” as promulgating 
eories inimical to the manufacturer’s leger, and 
soa alone tothe halls of learning. Buthas the: 


“ie Ms afier all their parade, enabltd us to purchase 
ple ods from our domestic manufacturers either as 
55 “ap Oras good as the same articles can be pur- 
a 'ased in the markets of Europe? Most assured 

3 en now, they demand to be protected against 
7 tthey are pleased to designate as the pauper labor 


Europe, Does not this prove that, but fi 

or our pro- 
ive ta excludin, foreign goods, we could ps 
w obvain them much cheaper than we do? Some 
ye maintain that we will only be required to 
Y higher prices for a few years; while others 
rem to ereally that the tariff confers gratu- 
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itously the great boon of Jow prices. But it is now 
being admitted by the ablest statesmen in Great 
Britain, that protection increases the cost of pro- 
duction, and is too ciretimscribed a policy for any 
enlightened nation to pursue, éxpecting to partici- 
pate in the great markets of the world. Nor is this 
remarkable, when we bear in mind the fact that the 
raw materials come in for their share of protection 
as well as the means of subsistence. If a manufac- 
turer, by the protective policy, has to pay higher for 
all of his raw materials, he cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to realize much profit, unless the Government 
will afford alegislative profit, by high duties above 
what he could get at the fair market rates. 

Some gentlemen, since the fatal explosion of the 
great regulator, now advance the doctrine that 
a high tariff is indispensable to regulate exchanges, 
and to repress importations. The extraordinary 
facility with which the haman mind leaps from 
one absurdity to another, is notorious. But that 
sO grave a proposition as this shoald be hastily 
adopted, may justly be deemed incompatible with 
the génerai intelligence of the community in which 
we live. Asa matier of future speculation, it 
opens a vast field for debate. But when we lcok 
to the gigantic resources and indomitable energies 
of this country, we may be disposed to doubt the 
correctness of the theory. Who supposed, a half 
century back, that cotton was so n to be the 
master-staple of this country?) Who can tell but 
thatsome other production, though unobserved or 
insignificant at present, may rival in value that 
great staple inthe next halfcenturv? But diseard- 
ing such speculations, however much they may be 
entitled to consideration, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that the country may be supplied with 
goods either lawfully or unlawluiiy.- Has not the 
experfence of Great Britain proven this? Is it not 
notorious that an enormous amount of articles are 
smuggled into the United Kingdom? Can we fail 
to. suppose that the same occurrences would not 
take place in this country, should you pass this bill? 
It is stated in the British Parliament that an aver- 
age of about 15 per cent. will cover all charges for 
smuggling most articles, and even a less per cent. 
will introduce the light and costly fabrics into that 
kingdom. 
ing an average duty of nearly 40 per cent., if they 
wish to withdraw commerce from its legitimate 
channels, and seduce the traders from the paihs of 
duty and patriotism. Whenever cheap and valua- 
ble goods are exposed for sale, in opposition to the 
same articles at extravagant rates, the people will 
hardly stop to decide whether the former were re- 
ceived through your custom-houses or not. Then 
let your legislation be guided by the rules of jus- 
tice, paying, under all circumstances, a decent re- 
gard to the state of the times, and the laws will be 
respected and observed; because they will then be 
sustained by public sentiment. But if you pursue 
a different course, it would not be difficult to show 
that the country would be furnished with goods 
one way or the other; and all that gentlemen can 
fairly contend for is, that a high tariff might, some- 
times, diminish the importations throngh the cus- 
tom-houses. As facts are preferable to specu- 
lations, I again call the attention of the committee 
to a table setting forth the excess of imports from 
1821 to 1841, from Doc. No. 3, of 2d session ‘of the 
26th Congress: 


Excess of imports over exports during each Presi- 
dency, from 1821 to September 30, 1841. 


Mr. Monroe’s 2d term, from 1821 to 


1824 - - - - $16,135,189 
Mr. J. Q. Adams’s term, from 1825 to 

1828 - - - - 17,588,221 
General Jackson’s 1st term, from 1829 

to 1832 3 ~ - * 34 ,894 , 132 
General Jackson’s 2d term, from 1833 

to 1836 ot, Rie - - 129,681,397 
Mr. Van Buren’s term, from 1837 to 

1840 - - : - 43,089,246 
Mr. Tyler’s term, up to 30th Septem- 

ber, 1841 - - : - 6,093,685 


Average annual excess of imports over 

exports, from 1816 to 1837, a period 

of 21 years, is . - - $15,489 ,028 
Average annual excess of ee over 

exports, from 1828 to 1837, a period 

of 9 years, is So oars 20 ,091 , 185 
Average annual excess of imports over 

eryrts, from 1837 to 30th Septem- 


“per, 1841, a period of 5 years,is - 9,836,586 


Let gentlemen pass this tariff, impos- - 









We find in this table additional evidence to show 
the fallacy of those speculations about the tendency 
of the tariff to regulate importations; for, during 
the period of the Aighest tariff we find the greatest 
excess of importations. As the tariff went down, 
the excess of importations diminished. “This is 
more remarkable when we consider that the great- 
er portion of the State debts, contracted abroad, 
have been entered into since 1835, and that they 
must have had a tendency to augment importa- 
tions. Besides, our inflated bank currency was 
then in its spring-tide, and no doubt ministered to 
the mania for heavy importations. As exchanges 
depend so much on the operations of trade general- 
jy—the fluctuations in currency—and the condition 
of Governments, it would seem singular for rules 
regulating only one department of trade to be so 
potential and pervading as to accomplish such re- 
sults, in defiance of other disturbing causes which 
bat too frequently derange the rates of exchange. 

The recent amelioration of the protective sys- 
tem of Great Britain, the remarkable success of 
the contrary policy in Saxony and Switzerland, the 
failure of the English with high protection to com- 

ete with France in silk manufactures, and of the 

Piceth to rival British cottons, constitute so many 

imposing considerations against the protective poli- 

cy, that it is a matter of no less surprise than morti- 
fication io find that they are not appreciated by 
those having control in our national councils. 

But let us for a moment examine the practical 
operation of the high-tariff policy upon our great 
agricultural staples. I now call the attention of the 
committee to the many interesting views which lL 
have prepared from statistical tables. 

Aggregate value of the tobacco exported from the 
United States for periods of seven years, commen- 
cing at 1821 and ending at 1842, 

Value exported from 1821 10 1828 was $42,336,512 


Value exported from 1828 to 1835 was 40,948,247 
Value exported from 1835 to 1842 was 67,434,004 
Excess of the first period of seven 
years, from 1821 to 1828, over the j . 
second period, from 1828 to 1835, is 1,388,265 


Excess of the third period of seven 
years, from 1835 to 1842, over the 
second period, from 1828 to 1835, is 26,485,757 
Nors.—Annual commercial report of the Secretary of the 

Treasury. 

Number of barrels of flour exported 
from 1801 to 1822, inclusive, was. - 

Number of barrels of flour exported 
from 1822 to 1841, inclusive, was =, 


20,654,322 


16,361,156 








Falling off in the-last nineteen years of 4,293,166 
Average price of flour in Philadel- 

phia, from 1801 to 1822, was be $8 20 
Average price of flour in Philadelphia, 

from 1822 to 1841, was - - 5 51 
Falling off inthe lastnineteen yearsof ———_—2: 69 

. 

Average price of flour for five years, 

from 1836 to 1841, was about © - 8 39 
Average price of flour for five years, 

from 1828 to 1833, was about . 6 22 
Increase in the last five years of - 217 


ee ernetene 





{Taken from an agricultural paper.) 


Nors.—It is stated in the May number of Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine of this year, that “our imports from England in the 
year ending on the 30th of Sept. 1840, were $33,114,128; and 
that, in an authentic English document, it is stated that the ex- 
ports from the United States to Great Britaio and her domin- 
ions exceeded $64,080,000 during the same period, and in that 
amount were included the following agricultural productions 
of the United States: 





1,717,019 bushels of wheat, valuedat_ - - $1,630,371 
1,317,229 barrels of flour, % - - 6,925,637 
386,611 bushels of corn, “ : +. 229,807 
132,099 barrels of cornmeal, “ - 446,464 
49,193 barrels of rye-flour, “ . - 155,913 
Rye, oats, peas, and beans, “ : - 76,604 
74.876 barrels of ship-bread ¢ “ 292,167 

15,466 kegs do. ‘ 
32.122 hogsheads of tobacco, “ ° - . 3,776,770 

195,366,332 pounds of cotton, i - - 41,983.92 

“ 24,039 tierces of rice, ‘ - - 418577 
Total - - 65,937,232 








. - $22,923,004 

We find, by. an examination of the tables, that, as 
yottangneptedthe tariff,the price of tobaccoand flour 
exported declined; and as you reduced the tariff from 
its maximum down to its present rates, the price 


Excess of exports to Great Britain over imports in 
1840 . : - - 
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of tobacco and flour again rapidly rose. And it is 
remarkable, afler all that the tariff men have said 
about the advantages it affords to agriculture, that 
during the Aighesi period of the tariff we find the 





flour and tobacco trade seriously depressed. 


It is ad fair and just inference from the above 
facts, that as you elevate the duties on importations, 
both the price and quantity of our saele produc- 
tions decline; and as you reduce (he duties, both the 
prices and quantity of our staples again rapidly in- 
crease. 

These are. stubborn facts; and, so far asthe above- 
mentioned staples are concerned, the results seem 
inevitable. But for the unprecedented production 
and consumption of our great Southern staple, (cot- 
ton,) it is dificult to conjecture what might not 
have been the disastrous consequences of our high 
protective tariff. 

I would now refer the committee to the extraor- 
dinary exemplifications of the noxious influence 
exerted by the protective principle, as applied to 
the silk and cotton manufactories of England and 
France, and also to the Aighly prosperous state of 
manufactures in Saxony and Switzerland, where 
protection is repudiated. 5 

The following interesting facts are from the Di- 
gest of Evidence given before the Committee of 
the House of Commons on the import duties: 


“In England, the cotton is the least protected of all manufac- 
tures; ile manufacturers have throughout opposed the protect. 
ive syetein; and yet the development of the cotton trade in 
Eng!aud has been perfectly unexampled. in France, on the 
conirary, the coitun manufacture has been the moat protected 
of all manufactures; it was protected from its origin 

“The history of the silk and cotton manufactures in France 
and Knglaod affords proofs of the evils of protection to manu- 
factures under cvery pozsible phase, While the silk monufac- 
ture in England, protected even by prohibition, merely 
dragged on a precarious existence, the cotton manufac- 
ture, which derived no protection at all, and which was 
even @ persecated trade at the outset, by betug itself 
taxed as a protection to the woollen trade, thrived to a 
degree unequalled Reverse the circumstances, and the 
rea:"Cof protection ia the same While the cotton manufac- 
ture of France, protected, in ike manner as our silk trade, by 
absolute prohibiuon, could only be kept alive by bounties, her 
silk trade, to which the same liberal system was applied as to 
our cotton manufacture, enjoyed the bighest prosperity. With 
prohibition, our manufacturers could not export a yard of silk; 
witheul almost any protection, our manufacturers became ex- 
porters of cotton goods to all the world. Vice versa, with 
prohibition, the Prench manufacturers could not export a sin- 
gie piece of cotton without a premium from thelr own Gov- 
ernment for doing 80; while, without almost any protection, so 
sound and healthy is the French manufacture of silk, that 
France is able to export four-fifths of the whole of the silk 
gools whichshe produces, (717.) It would seein impossible 
to resiat the impression which a collection of such facis pro- 
duced on the committee; but there are others sull stronger to 


confirm them, connected with the sane manutactures. Even 
the moderate protection on sik manufactures in Frauce—(from 
thirteen to fifteen per ceat.,) (717)—is proved to have a propor- 


tionably injurious effect; for the silk manufacturers of Switzer- 
land, in which there is ve protection atall, are able to manu 
facture silk ribanda, and compete with the silk manufacturers 
of France in Uieir own market, though paying this fifteen per 
cent. of proteciive duty, (726.) Again: there isa certain amount 
of protective ‘uy on cotton manuiactures in this country; in 
Switzerland there is none; and notwithstanding the many natu. 
val disadvantages of the Swies, and our many acquired advan- 
tages, there are numerous branches of the cotton manufacture 
at this time flourishing in Switzerland more than in England, 
(728.) And what is here stated of Switzerland, has been ob- 


served to hold more or less with regard to other States, as they - 


have been more or less without protection upon thetr mann- 
factures. Both the Swiss and Saxons attribute this success 
solely to their having been free from the incubus of fiscal pro 

tection, (295,) and it was with extreme reluctance that Saxony 
was induced even to submit itself to the comparatively light 
protection of the Prussian 'eague, (369, 379.) ‘Saxony, like 
Swhzerland, had to coatcad with many disadvantages; she had 
no portof her own; she was very far removed from the mar- 
keta for the raw maerial; she had neither ships nor colonies, 
and not very considerable capital)’ and yet, ‘from the difference 
between the coinmercial legislation of France and Baxony,’ the 
latter country, in sixteen years, had established, ‘in proportion 
to her population, eight times more of spinning manufactures, 
six times more of looms, and twenty-nine times more of stock. 
ing frames,’ than those possessed by the former, Some inter- 
esting information, to the same purport, occurs in the evidence 
(306) with tegard to Bohemia. Our own linen aad silk mana. 
factures have been the most highly protecied, yet have been 
subject to greater distress than any others, (13.) 

“Prohibition renders the foreign manutacture fashionable, 
while it renders the domestic manufacture dear.”’ . 

If the amendment propoter by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts prevails, at the = 
time I shall move to strike out two portions of his 
bill—first, that portion imposing a duty of eight 
cents per bushel on imported sadt; and, secondly, 
that part of the second section proposing a retalia- 
tory duty of ten per cent, on a long list of enumer- 
ated articles, with the expectation thereby of im- 
proving tae tobacco trade. It will be perceived, by 
examining this retaliatory clause, that ample daty 
had already been proposed on each one of these ar- 
ticles, upom which this ezira duty of ten per cent., 
denominated retaliatory, is to be superadded, unless 
joreign powers would lower their duties on certain 
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staple productions of ours, to about the same rates 
that we imposed upon their productions. It is plain 
that, if foreigners do not accede to our terms, our 
duty ona variety of articles will then be ten per cent. 
above what is deemed now indispensable to carry on 
the Government. Of course, then,so far as this retali- 
atory clause goes, if it is enforced, we may expect to 
that extent a redundancy of revenue. Whatever 
may be the tendency or Paap of collecting more 
revenue than is necessary for the absolute wants of 
the Government during the existing indebtedness of 
the people, and the general prostration of trade, I 
shall leave for those more experienced in political 
economy than myself fullyto exhibit to the country. 
I must confess, however, that it is a mode of action 
which seems to be ill-timed, if not calculated se- 
riously to embarrass the Government, and facilitate 
that extravagance most persons are now so solici- 
tous to arrest. 

By reference to Senate Document No, 368, of the 
6th Congress, I find the average amount of salt 
imported per annum, for three years, from 1835 to 
1838, is about 6,569,233 bushels. The rate of duty 

roposed in the amendment of the honorable mem- 
oe from Massachusetts is eight cents per bushel. 
This, then, would yield an income of $525,538 64 
In the same document, 

the amount of allow- 

ances to vesscls em- 

ployed in the fisheries 

for the year 1838 was $314,149 49 
Bounties on salted fish 

exported - - 5,474 30 


319,623 79 





Besides, there isa charge 
for weighing of three- 
fourths of one per cent. 
—say amounting to 


the sum of - - 50.000 00 
As this is a heavy and 

bulky article, the 

other custom-house 

expenses will be about 150,000 00 





519,623 79 
Cost of collection, drawbacks, and 


bounties - - - - 519,623 79 





Probable net amount of revenue - $5,914 85 





If the above statement of what will be the relative 
income and expense of collecting the duty on salt 
approximates even the real state of the facts, what 
meinber from the great agricultural districts could 
excuse himself to his constituents and to the country 
for aiding sach legislation? But, if it presents the 
real state of facts, what gentleman who might sup- 
eet this tax could expect his constituents to thank 
iim, or tat such acts would impart dignity to his 
country’s history? 


Salt is as indispensable to the agriculturists and 
consumers as to those engaged in the fisheries. 
Why should especial privileges, then, be granted 
those persons engaged in the fisheries? All classes 
consume salt; though, perhaps, the farmers require 
it more extensively than any other, I putit to gentle- 
men to give some substantial reasons why salt should 
be taxed? With the repeal of the duty, the country 
will save the vast expense of collection; and the 
drawbacks and fishing bounties will, of course, fall 
to the ground. “For,” says Albert Gallatin, while 
Secretary of the Treasury, in a letter to John Ran- 
dolph, chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, “the bownty paid on the exportations of 
pickled fish, pork, and beef, is said to be no more than 
the duty on the salt used in curing the same.” In 
the year 1818, Great Britain repealed her salt tax; 
and shall the United States persist in burdening an 
article so important in the every-day concerns of 
life, ata rate of duty, under existing circumstances, 
too low to be a source of revenue, and yet too high 
to be borne, without receiving, in return, some ade- 
quate benefit ? , 

Most Governments, as far as possible, impose 
taxes on /wruries, and exempt articles of primary 
importance. This maxim has been frequentiy 
sanctioned by our statesmen, for the obvious tenden- 
cy of such a measure is to exonerate, to a great ex- 
tent, the poorer class of consumers, and leave the 
burden of taxation to fall on the more wealthy or 
laxurious, This consideration has, doubtless, to a 
great extent, influenced reign) lation in im- 
posing duties upon tobacco. But there is another 
motive, perhaps fully as important, which may be 
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found in the fact, that it is an article upon whic, 
given amount of revenue Cam more readily | 
raised than on any other. However, let their ;, 
sors be what they may, it is sufficient for us to knodlmout $1,000. 
that the corelee duties on American tobacco aimy made int 
enormous. Upon this point, there Will hardly QiMbeat deal, b 
any discrepancy of opinion. But whe” you palmeced. Te 
pose to remedy whatis characterized asa gv ievangmme what is c 
to the planters, it is natural that we should emc j for smok 
different views about the mode of effecting it, fully SUpf 
Representing, as I do, a tobacco growing distrigimePO™ 
it is to be expected that [ should take a deep interegam! 38 PPO 
in whatever propositions may be suggested by homes 184 
orable gentlemen, with a view of inducing foreiggmes #7 C08 
Governments to lower their duties on America! if, by | 
tobacco. Indeed, I would go as far as the fariheammmsray’ the ! 
in making all proper and laudable exertions to samme Should | 
complish so desirable an object. Without any gengamp! ¥25 DE 
eral directions from those J represent to support th would so 
retaliatory policy; and being, therefore, left. as mpc! Such 
conceive, free to fcllow the dictates of my own judge? mere ‘ 
ment as to what would best promote their inieraimme! DapPe® 
in this particular, I have looked into the snbjeqmmmdition, an 
with as much care as my other engagements won likin al 
permit; and, notwithstanding my anxiety to see hammer bt, 20. 
grievances complained of removed, yet I fee] meee'SSU™ 
due to those I represent to say that I have ng demand f 
thus far, been able to discover any beneficial resyjgmme™S inde 
likely to ensue by adopting the portion of this hygme” 7 24 
which I propose to strike out. Rather than pursue” their 
a line of policy deemed, at the best, of doubtful pre documen 
priety, and jeopard a staple crop, yearly incre p dwelt up 
ing ata rapid rate, both in quantity and value, gagese™°D". “ 
must confess I would rather permit the trade to rem’. satisfa 
main as it is at present. The country is too ma high dut 
in debt for us rashly to embark in an enterprigqum Doderate 
which may recoil. with tremendous consequence hone bei 
on the tobacco-planters. This effort to thwartommmne semera 
control foreign legislation, by increasing the prig [Fro 
of consumption to our own citizens, without af averag 
and abiding conviction that we should, in a shommmevally, frc 
time, coerce them into an abandonment of thig™m™ee vera 
resent revenue system—thereby enabling us, hargumpounds 0 
ing attained our purposes, soon to remit our retaliatogume”ipped fr 
ry duties, is by far too speculative and hazardous’ 2VeTag' 
as [ am at present advised, to receive my support. ame™Pped, i 
It is true that, in a large portion of Europe, ougameec'ured tc 
tobacco is heavily taxeek nevertheless, a close e a 
amination of the subject will satisfy many, | fem 4Vveras 
sure, that, in some respects, the foreign policy doegmmeulpped an 
not operate as many hardships on us as, at ing - 
blush, might appear to exist. As, for instance averas 
the tax is one purely for revenue, and not for proteqmpounds 0 
tion. Then, in some countries with which we ded hipped fr 
most extensively, the cultivation is prohibited entirampt averag 
ly; and in others, is seriously restricted, and liab ipped, iu 
to many oppressive regulations. In other portionggmpactured t 
of Europe, where the trade and cultivation arebolggye - 
free, we find, from a report of the agent of the Uni ase of t 
ted States, (J. Dodge, esq.,) that, in all those coun : 
tries, the average price of tobacco ranges from $ pland, inc 
nce, incr 
m any, in 








to $6 per 100 Ibs.; and that they consume very lit 
tle, if any, American tobacco. Upon examination 
I think it will be found that those countries whic 
tax our tobacco so high, do in fact give us the 
nopoly of the market; for they have to prohibit, 0 
limit, the cultivation at home, to enable them 
make imported tobacco a source of revenue. 


Before we attempt to legislate ourselves out 0 
real or imaginary difficulties, let us bear in mu 
the progressive increase both in the consumptial 
and price of American tobacco, and carefully weig 
in our minds whether or not our action in the pi 
ticular mode proposed might not retard, rather (ha 
expedite, the objects it is designed to accomplist 
The committee generally are. not, perhaps, @ 
of the rapid progress this we is making. 4 
interesting document (No. 235) recently placed b 
fore us from the Secretary of the Treasury, 8 
tains many valuable facts and speculations. ii 
conjectural estimates, he places the consumption? 
Awerican tobacco in the United States, annual 
at one-fourth of the production; which leavesaies 
37,343 hogsheads,for the home consumption in 
ft will be seen, however, that other persons 424 
made calculations of the entire consumption of @ 
bacco annually in the United States. They 
cline to the opinion that it amounts in Mery . 
ally, to between ten and twenty millions of dolla 
As mest of them favor high estim we vy PY 


es, 
haps place the consumption neal » at 
mentioned stm of $10,000,000, as being 26% £7 
beyond the value of the true quantity. Nor is 


so extravagant as one might suppose at 
the value of man ured tobacco in the Uz 
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jes amounts to abou $5,000,000 annually; and 
this we only export, according to official returns, 
‘yt six hundred thousand dollars’ worth. Then 
jmportations of cigars are worth, annually, 
wat $1,000,000. In addition, there is a large quan- 
made into cigars in the United States; and a 
at deal, besides, manufactured, which is not in- 
ved. To allthis there must be a large addition 
what is consumed in the shape of planters’ twist, 
jforsmoking. So, therefore, our home market 


fully supplied, and we have a Jarge amount to | 


: . proper, too, to remember that the ForrIGN 
ces reguiate the home prices, so far as the plant- 
sareconcerned. What, then, might be our con- 
jon if, by injudicious management, we forfeit or 
groy* the foreign demand for our tobacco? Why, 
should have so large an excess on hand over 
twas necessary to supply the home market, that 
would soon find that the home prices, of course, 
jer such overflowing supplies, would fall down 
a mere trifle. ‘This contingency might very 
| happen. Shall we lose sight of our present 
dition, and, because matters are not exactly to 
rjiking abroad, run the hazard of forfeiting so 
wh? ‘To satisfy the committee that our tobacco 
jeisgaining ground, and that there is an increas- 
demand for the article, and at improving prices, 
sless, indeed, the present very low prices for this 
rare adduced to gainsay the assertion,) I again 
ite their attention to a statement prepared from 
document just mentioned. But if present prices 
» dwelt upon, it is easy to see that the general de- 
wement of commerce and money matters can 
pre satisfactorily be made to account for it, than 
high duties abroad. If tobacco is now selling 
moderate prices, so are all of the great staples, 
hone being operated upon, more or less, by the 
me general causes just indicated. 
[From the Tobacco Document, No. 235.] 
he average number of hogsheads shipped an- 
ually, from 1821 to 1835, is - 91,661 
e average annual number of 
pounds of manufactured tobacco 
hipped from 1821 to 1835 is - 
average annual value of tobacco 
hipped, including leaf and manu- 
faciured tobacco, from 1821 to 1835 
- $6,563,781 00 
e average number of hogsheads 
hipped annually, from 1836 to 1841 


2,936,492 


’ 
- - 131,307 
average annual number of 
pounds of manufactured tobacco 
hipped from 1836 to 1841 is - 
average annual value of tobacco 
hipped, including Jeaf and manu- 
actured tobacco, from 1836 to 1841 
p : - - $11,638,041 00 
ase of the exports of tobaccoin the last ten years. 
Hihds. 
gland, increase in the lastten years of - 40,802 
nee, increase in the last ten years of - 15,190 
many, increase in the last ten years of 94,888 


4,139,380 


Since the delivery of my remarks in the House of Repre- 
ves, Lobserved in the Intelligencer of the 4th instant an 
ing report of a recent debate ia the French Chamber of 

ties, bearing upon this question: 

nother discussion of immediate concern for the United 
took place in the Chamber of Deputies on Baturday§ but, 

opportunity, I can furnish you with the fellowing 
me from GALIGNANI: 
. LaogNTIL complained at some length of the,manner in 
th the United States were imposing duiies on French prod- 
The single article of tobacco would suffice to show to 
lengths the demands of America had proceeded. They 
re that, as the French Government held a monopoly of 
article, they sold it too dear to the consumer, and demanded 
price should be lowered. Such a pretension could only 
asmileof disdain; yet it was sufficiert tv show the ani- 
of the United States towards the commerce of France. 
import duties on French articles reached to not less 
2) w 30 per cent. For aconsiderable time the United 
eppeared to think that the alliauce of the two countries 
40 be profitable to them alone. The most respectable 
8 of France could not permit thie illusion te continue 
longer. Negotiations should be commenced, and, if they 
powerless, reprisals should be adopted. 
Muuistze or Forgicn Arrairs. The honorable dep- 
perfeculy correct, ‘The measures lately taken by the* 
i Sia'es were exceedin ly grave. They were already ex- 
y injurious to commerce, and the King’s Gov. 
Mt had been fur some time occupied with the matter. 
(bey could not, in this ca-e, act aa it they proceeded with 
Claim or tide, for the United States were full masters of 
interoal legislation of their tarifts and of the regulations 
necessary. rance ut two of strog- 

‘gaint these taniiTs—negotiations and voprieala:: As to the 

te. wished the Chamber could be aware of the earnest- 

vivacity cf the representations—not to use a more of- 

Skewes had been addressed by the French Govern- 

United States within the last year. ae oe 
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The Tarif—Mr. Hubard. 


The average price of tobacco per hogshead, from 
1821 to 1831, was - : : $69 11 
And from 1831 to 1841 - - 76 83 
Increase in price in the last ten —_— 
years, perhhd. - - - 7 T2 


Value of tobacco exported in 1841 $13,189,456 00 
Number of hhds. tobacco exported in 1841 147,793 
Hhds. Value. 
uantity and value of tobacco 

exported in 1830 and 1831 - 170,528 $11,017,975 
Quantity and value of tobacco 

exported in 1840 and 1841 - 267,277 23,689,625 
Increase of exports of 1840 and 

1841 over those of 1830 and 

1831 - - - 96,749 12,671,650 

This table presents a vastly interesting summary 
of our tobacco trade. lt exhibits an astonishing 
increase in the quantity exported in the last ten 
years over any other ten years since the foundation 
of the Government. The fact is also established, 
that, with greatly increased exports in the last ten 
years, we have, at the same time, been receiv- 
ing quite a handsome advance per hogshead. It 
proves that production does not keep pace with 
the demand. Besides, a yet more remarkable 
fact is stated—that the gross value of our exports 
in the last few years has nearly doybled what 
it averaged from 1821 to 1831. rther sets 
forth that the entire value of the rt in 1830 
and 1831 was $11,017,975; while the value of the 
export in 1840 and 1841 was $23,689,625; thus show- 
ing an excess of the latter period over the former 
of $12,671,650. 

Under this imposing array of facts, with a trade 
increasing with evidences of increased consump- 
tion, and with rules and regylations govern- 
ing the trade, however defect giphey may be, at 
least stationary and understood BYall parties, it is 
proposed to institute a new line of policy, designed, 
we may readily concede, to accomplish salutary 
alterations; but which may, if adopted, disappoint 
the expectations of its advocates, and precipitate 
the great tobacco interest from its present position 
into one of irreparable injury, if not of total despe- 
ration. 


If the poriecy of foreign powers in imposing a 
f 


high tariff on our tobacco is injurious to us, do we 
mend the matter by retaliatory duties?) This idea 
seems to be founded in the belief that a duty im- 
posed on our tobacco in England falls not on the 
British consumer, but on the American producer; 
and that therefore we will hurl back the injury im- 
posed on our planters, by taxing the goods made in 
their manufactories. But is the proposition true, 
that a tax on importation falls on the foreign pro- 
ducer of the article taxed, and not on the consumer? 
Were we sure that, by adopting the retaliatory pol- 
icy, we could obtain, in a short time, a reduction of 
duties on our tobacco, that might operate on some 
to acquiesce. But it seems very clear that any re- 
taliatory duty must, so Jong as it exists, bear pecu- 
liarly hard upon the planters; for it is not pretended 
that they will be benefited by it unless foreign Gov- 
ernments lower or remit their duties on tobacco. 
So, if they obtain their end this way, it will cost 
them a good deal; and if they do not, they may not 
only Jose all the extra price they may have paid for 
their goods under the retaliatory tariff, but may, 
perhaps, by pursuing that course, induce for- 


eigners to culfivale what they needed, and exclude. 


There were two kinds of reprisals: one by augmenting the du- 
ties on Amerjcan vessels; and the ovher, by raising the import 
duties on the-raw material coming from America. As to the 
import duties on the raw material, which constituted the ele- 
ments of French industry, it would be a very serious matter to 
augmentthem. To raise, fominstance, the duties on cotton. 

“Mpg Beaumont, I did not recommend it. 

“The Mrmistza or Foreten Arratrs. The honorable dep- 
uty certainly had not. advised that step, and he was ‘wise in 
dving so; for he (M. Guizor) believed that an augmenration of 
the duty would be more injurious to France than tothe United 
States. but it was necessary to examine the question in va- 
rious points of view, and it was with that inténtion that he had 
alluded to the article of cotton. As to the duties on American 
navigation, it was another matter. The question was at that 
moment, under the examination of men the most capable he 
could find of deciding on it, whether from their scienufic stud- 
ies, experience, or practice. As the matter was still in donbr, 
he should ask the Chamber for permission not to give any fixed 
opinion at that moment. (Yes, yes.] As soon as he had ob- 
tained all the necesgary information, he should propose meas- 
ures to the King’s Government, founded on the principle al- 
ready laid own, that reprisals, ia order to be effectual, thust be 
more injurious to the party against whom they are. directed 
than to the narty from which they proceed. The commerc:al 
interest of France might also be certain that as soon.as possible 
full advice should be communicated to it on the subject.” 
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the American tobacco entirely. There is a wide 
difference between a retaliatory duty to protect 
woollens and one to protect tobacco; for, in the 
former case, the duty will increase directly the 
value of the domestic woollens; but it does not 
add, directly, anything to the value of tobacco;— 
unless, indeed, you succeed in getiing foreign 
powers to remove their duties, and the demand: 
should outstrip the supply. It is clear, therefore, so 
long as the retaliatory duty lasts, that it angments 
the value of those articles the planter has to pur- 
chase, while it does not increase his ability to fat. 
Our tobacco is superior to that grown anywhere 
else. We can produce it in greater quantities than 
any othernation. We need not, theretvre, fear com- 
petition, But we should use proper efforts to get 
others to purchase of us. The fewer the impedi- 
ments interposed to a free trade in the article, the 
better for us. Because one nation throws one ob- 
stacle across our path, do we mend the matter by 
plaeing another stumblingblock in the way? But 
let us rather, by negotiation, or aconvention, try and 
remove existing diiliculties. In conclusion, let me 
invite your attention to the fol] forcible illus- 
tration from the pen of Doctor ‘lin: 


“Suppose a country, X, with three manufactures, as cloth, silk, 
iron, supplying three other countries, A, B,C, but is desirous 
of increasing the vent, and raising the price of cleth in favor 
of their own clothiers. In order to do this, she forbids the im- 
portation of foreign cloths frem A. Ain return forbids silks from 
X. Then the siik-workers complain of a decay of trade, and 
X, to content them, forbids siiks from BB in retuen forbids 
ironware from X. Then the ironworkers complain of decay, 
and X forbids the importatien of iron from ©. C in return for- 
bids cloth trom X, What is got by. all these prohibitions? An- 
swer. All four find their common stock of the conveniences and 
enjoyments of |1fe diminished.” 


APPENDIX. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Cass to Mr, Fersyth, 


“LEGATION OF THE Unitep STaTeEs, 
“Paris, January 25, 1838. 
“I do not myself believe that there is much rational chance 
of success in any other way than by the arrangement of a con- 
vention in which all the commercial matters between us and 
France could be regulated, and which should be based alone 
upon principles of perfect reciprocity.” 


Extract of a letter from the Duc de Dalmatie to Gen- 
eyal Cass, 


“Panis, September 26, 1839. 


“The idea entertained in the United States, that the duties on 
consumption in Frasce, with regard to tobacco, are mtended for 
the ‘protection of the national culture, and, consequently, are 
prejudicial to the use of the productions of the Unton, is erro- 
neous. The duties in question are intended only to produce a 
free conaumption; and, next to those on the use of that indis. 
pensable article, salt, (which are, proportionally, much heav- 
ier,) there is none more important to the publicrevenue, Wine, 
a special production of the French soil, is also subjected toa 
duty on consainption; and the system ef finance, regulating the 
duty onthe consumption of tobacco, is bused solely on the ne- 
cessities of the treasury, and is Jimited only by the fear of stop- 
ping the consumption of the article. 

“Now the present duty ie far from producing this latter ef. 
fect. ince the passage of the law of February 12, 1835, in- 
creasing the proportion of foreign tobacco which may be manu- 
factured in the royal manufactories, the purchases of American 
tobacco, made in France, have been much more considerable 
than they had ever been at any preceding period. Theee pur- 
chases, in fact, which had, daring the interval between 1817 and 
1936, never exceeded a mean of three millions of kilogrammes 
per year, and which were, moreover, almost exclusively con- 
fined to those of Virginia, have been raised to six millions of 
k logrammes in 18'6, and to six million four hundred thousand 
kilogrammes in 1837; including tobacco from Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Kentucky. 

“Under such circumgianees the American planters cannot, 
certainly, have cause fog complain’; and, moreover, the recent 
gncreare in the price of American tobacco proves that the cul- 
tivation of it is not, as“yet, sufficiently extended to satiafy the 
demands of Europe—especially ef France, where the duty has 
not had the effect of stopping the progressive and continual in- 
crease of the consumption. 

“When the. trade in tobacco in France was free, as also its 
cultivation, the price to the consumer was the saie as it now 
is; the only difference bemg that the monopoly was in the hands 
of five hundred mannfacturers, whereas it is now turned to the 
profit of the Srate.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Stevenson to Mr, For- 
’ syth. 


“Leoation or TUB Unitep States. 
London, January 18, 1539. 

“They said that ‘he duty on tobacco was one exciusively for 
revenue, and not protection, as was evidenced by the fact that 
their laws prohibited the culture of the plant both in Great 
Britain and Ireland—hat it was, therefore, a fir subject fur 
taxation, like the (ax on spirits} and partcok, more or less, of 
the’character of a voluntary payment, not being imposed on an 
article of first necessity; that regarding the diny solely with a 
view to raising the greatest amount of revenue from the article, 
the interests of Great Britain and the United States were, ina 
great measure, thesame. Hence, the important question to be 
set:led was this: how the greatest possible quantity of tobacco 
could be consumed, bringing with it the greatest return; or, in 
other words, what rate of duty would give, at the same tine, 
the greatest amount of revenue, and produce the largest con- 
sumption of the article, 
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“Without yielding to all the arguments advanced, they con- 
curred in most of the views I had taken, as to the effect of dimin- 
ishing the present high duty, both as to its effect on consump- 
tion and revenue. 

“They agreed that. inasmuch asthe duty received at present 
wae about £ 3,000,000 sterling, while the value of the Wwhacco on 
which the duty was patd was little more than one-tenth of that 
sum, the duty wastoo high, and (hata reduction, while it in 
creased the conaumpuon of duty ‘paid tobacco, would not only 
not diminish in the end, but would, in all probability, add to the 
revenue received; that the height to which taxation was justifi- 
able, was the height which enabled the fair trader to undersell 
the emug Jer; and that the present duty on tobacco had, there- 
fore, greatly overstepped the mark. 

“indeed, the Choncellor of tha Exchequer expressly eaid that 
he had no difficulty in declaring that the present duty of three 
shillings was infinitely higher than any just policy would sanc- 
tion. 

“The preadern of the Board of Trade, also, said that he ad 
mitied the force ofthe opinion Thad referred (0, as expreseed by 
him oa 1830 and 1831, when he submitted to Parliament (as one 
of the ministers of the Government) « plan for the reduction of 
thie duty on tobacco, These opinions he still entertained 
und chershed, and was desirous of seemg carried mto oper- 
auion. 

“The great difficulty, however, which presented itself, was 
to try the experiment lairly bath conceived that, in duing 80, a 
very large reduction of the duty would be imdispensably neces- 
sary; that the taking off sixpence, or even one shilling, from 
the existing dut hree shillings, they believed would do 
little to increase BB spi00 of duty-paid tobacco, while 
its effect would be H diminish the revenue 

“They admitted that, to put down smuggling and adulteration 
and bring the article into consumption by those classes who 
could not now afford to purchase, would be highly important 
and beneficial; bot to do this, it would be necessary to lowerthe 
duty to one shilling and sixpence, at least—probably one 
ehifling. That thie would involve too large an amount ol rev- 
enue’ for the first year, probably a million and ahalfior two 
millions of pounds sterling; for the se cond, perhaps a million; 
and for some years to come, a very considerable sum—not 
reckonjng the return, io the firet instance, upon stock in hand, 
which must be very considerable; and a large portion of which 
would probably—nay, certainly—'ave paid no duty. That 
while, therefore, increased consumption might certainty fol- 
low, it would aot be immediately, nor in the same proportion 
with the amount of revenue sacrificed; and, consequently, if 
the reduced duty realized only one half of the existing revenue, 
now amounting to £3 000,000, the remaining half of £1,500,000 
would be put at hazard; and that it would, moreover, take 
some time to double the consumption of the United Kingdom, 
With the sinceres’ desire, therefore, to see the experiment ried, 
and with sanguine views of ifs ultimate success, they were 
forced to confess that, under exietis ge circuinstances, It was at 
this time impracticable. 

“They admitted that, with an overflowing treasury, there was 
no duty of custome in which ber Majesty's Government would 
be so much diepoeed to make the experimen!, es chat on tobac- 
oo Soch, however, was not the condition of then treasuly at 
thistime. Inrelaticn to al! my viewa as to the excent of the 
benefite which would result from the reduction ot the duty, 
connected with consumption, and the extension of the trade, 
they did notentirely concur. They thought i might well be 
doubted whether the reduction of the duty would increase the 
consumpuon, ore tend the trade, in the manner and t »the ex- 
tent supposed, I. was said that the tobacco still came from 
the United Siates; and, however much the trade of smuggling 
was to be regretied, it was still a trade) They, moreover, 
thought that the actual consumption, at the present time, was 
greater than was generalty supposed or avowed. They. how 
ever, admitted thet, if this was all so, it furnished no valid de- 
fence of the present sysiem. 

“Both, thérefore,concuried in opinion that the experiment 
of reducing the present high duty was very desira}le, as 
well in relation to the interests of the United States as those of 
Great Britain : 

“They said they wished they could entertain the hope that it 
would be in the power of their Government to do it at an early. 
day; but of tha they couk? give no assurance, They begged 
me, however, to be satisfied that, if it was possible, they wou'd 
be as ready and willing as we could be to make the experiment; 
but that, es (his was not the case, it Was to be hoped that our 
Government would unite withthat of her Majesty in waiting 
patiently until existing impedimen's toa change could be ce- 
moved, and the experiments fairly made. 

“The Cnancelior of the Exchequer, in my last interview, em- 
phatically asaured me that he would not lose sight of the sub- 
yeet, Out that the moment tt was in his-power, he would sub- 
mita plan for the reduction to Parliament; that an additional 
motive and gratification in bis being able to do so, would be the 
advancement of the domestic interests of acountry which, next 
to his own, he regarded with the deepest respect and affection. 

“Having ascertained that they were to be regarded as the 
opinion of the Government, at leas’ tor the prevent, 1 did not 
deem it need{.| or proper to press the subject further; and more 
especially as ihe system had not beén defended upon principle, 
but placed on considerations peculiar ¢o itself, and entirely of a 
financial character... While, therefore, there is litte hope of 
any speedy or acceptable change on the subject, we have, at 
least, gained, insomuch that the present system is admitted to 
be indefensible upon general principles, and a favorable oppor- 
tuaity only wanted to get rid of it. This, I flatter myself, under 
the inflaence of the enlightened and liberal principles of the 
age, may be looked to as an event even more than frobable. 
Indeed, on the subject of free trade generally, (and the cora 
lawa more partieularly,) the sensibilities of the Briush people 
have of late been deeply awakened; and will, inall probability, 
soon Jead to some signal and practical result. The ensuing 
Partiament will, no doubt, be invoked to an early consideration 
of the subject. We must, therefore, | suppose, wait for more 
propitious times.”’ 


SPEECH OF MR.C. J. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In the House of Representatives, June 22, 1842.—On 
the navy appropriation bill. 
Mr. INGERSOLL spoke, in substance, as fol- 
lows ; 
This subject having excited considerable sensa- 











Navy Appropriation Bill—Mr. C. J. Ingersoll. 




















tion at Philadelphia, where a public meeting had 
been held, which deputed persons to come to Wash- 
ington concerning it, Mr L. said he felt that it was 
proper he should explain the votes he had given 
on the passage of the bill—then not without some 
hesitation; but which, on full consideration, he was 
determined to abide by. There had also been a 
good deal of controversy, and even personal alter- 
cation, on this floor; and it was evident, from what 
had just fallen from the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetis, [Mr. Burnes.,} that Mr, I.’s reasons for 
voting against the motion of the gentleman from 
Georgia {[Mr. Meriweruer] had been misunder- 
stood. 

That gentleman, [Mr. Burnew.,] let me say, in 
his vindication of the commerce of the United 
States, had overlooked one of its most important 
portions—the coasting trade. It is a fact, proba- 
bly not generally known to persons not familiar 
with the subject, that the most constant and flour- 
ishing commerce of the greatest seaport in the 
world (London) is its coasting trade in one single 
article-—coal. ‘That insmense mart has no shipping 
interest more important or extensive. Several 
hundred vessels of very considerable tonnage are 
continually employed throughout the year supply- 
ing London with the two millions of tons of coal 
which it consumes per annum; affording one of 
the best and largest nurseries for British seamen, 
as well as of the greatest sources of the com- 
mercial er ise of Great Britaip. The port of 
*hiladelphia, without much foreign commerce, has 
a large and increasing coasting trade in the same 
article, destined, there is every reason to believe, 
to very great increase in trade and seamen. 

With every disposition to applaud the Zeal of 
the late and present Secretaries of the Navy for the 
promotion of the naval service, I must nevertheless 
premise what Egjave to say, by denying Mr. Up- 
shur’s opinion ¢ the navy of the United States 
ought to be half as large as that of Great Britain. 
Large colonial possessions, the European balance 
of power to maintain, being one of the great belli- 
gerent nations of that continent, and the greatest 
maritime empire of the world, render the situation 
of England, in this respect, totally different from 
that of the United States. It would be preposterous 
for us to undertake to rival her in the size of a 
navy. A large navy should not be the object of 
this country. Indeed, I think it may be laid down 
as an axiom, that in proportion to the extended 
size, would be the inefiiciency of an American 
navy ; (and the same thing, I think, may be said of 
our army.) What we want is an efficient and ex- 
emplary marine; not a very large one, at any rate, 
for a peace establishment; and lam now consider- 
ing this subject without reference to war. Since 
the arrival of an extraordinary negotiator in the 
United States, a wonderful change has taken place 
in universal sentiment as to the probability of war, 
which nobody now seems to think possible. In- 
stead of very general expectation, ifnot inclination 
for it, hardly anv person now supposes that it can 
ever take place at all. 

lt is gratifying to be able tostate that, thronghont 
all the controversy which this subject has elicited, 
not a word unfriendly to the naval establishment 
has been uttered on this floor. The only question 
is, how to render it most efficient. After some 
consideration of the subject—cursory, to be sure, and 
without going into any thorough investigation—I 
am convineed that very large administrative re- 
trenchment—not less, probably, than two millions a 
year—may be effected without reducing the navy, 
‘And this is the first reason why, upon full reflec- 
tion, I oppose any sudden attempt, without delibera- 
tion, to cut off part of its supplies. For that is the 
way to prevent systematic, permanent, and salutary 
reform, which in several large items is practicable. 
The pay of all the officers, except the highest when 
on foreign service, and except the seamen, appears 
to me to be extravagant. There is nothing like it 
inany other naval establishment. The pay of mid- 
shipmen, lieutenants, pursers, and some others, is 
much larger, [should think, than there is any oc- 
easion for. To give a midshipman some $500 a 
vear, is surely unnecessary. e meet young gen- 
tlemen in the streets of Washington--very young— 
whom it must tempt to vicious habits, to be farnish- 
ed with so much more money than they can have 
anv proper oceasion for. This is, no doubt, one 
reason of the five thousand applications for mid- 
shipmen’s warrants. There is, also, I think, inju- 
dicious equality between the pay on shore and that 
at sea, The former ought to be much smaller, so 
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as to forbid inclination to gay ashore. In the », 
of the marine corps, this réverse of the true oy, 


of things is still more striking. The allowanee, 


"pursers, rasped from the wages of the poor sajjp ' 
are, in amount, and in principle, wholly UNjUSiifiall hat we TL 


ble. In this branch of expenditure, therefore, tj, 
might, I apprehend, be very considerable Tedy 
tion. su is, Congress make provision, give ; 
wards for young men to stay at home and o 
married, instead of going to sea, without the eq 
pense and incumbrance of a family. 


In the next place, still more considerable savin 
must be practicable in the navy-yards and Station 
some of which appear to be maintained almog. jimpearly all 
not exclusively, for the purpose of giving emp\ylillminto one 1 
ment to supernumerary officers, and altogether: ism as 
an expense which cannot be justified. ‘ people ha 

Then, again, in the building of ships there j, gagstoke. 
I am not mistaken, much unnecessary expendityrgm men the 
Timber is procured and preserved at great cog, jg MBRIWET! 
order to build vessels of seasoned wood, many gqmneatly 1 
which afterwards rot upon the stocks. The shigumand “sobé 
which gained the most important victories jn gmmnstinct o! 
late war (those on the lakes) were not only byjjgamtive legis 
unseasoned timber, but were actually growin prevent, ri 
the forests a few weeks before they were taken jnjmpn the ord 
action; and, I am given to understand, that a |arqmmo! careful 
amount of outlay in this important item may jqggent limb 
saved. 4 ges get 11 
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Lastly, there is an extravagance which has bed 
animadverted upon in this debate, and, perhaps, n 
with unmerited severity. Not only in all the larg 
seaports, but throughout many of the towns of 
interior, there are naval officers who seldom go 
sea—many of whomare said to be extremely are 
to go to sea at all—who do not, for years togethe 
leave their homes ashore, and become unfitted{ 


It is the duty of this House to extirpate abuses 
this sort. In arranging a proper peace establis 
ment, there are no doubt many worse than useld 
incumbents of this description, who ought to le 
off by act of Congress. It is beyond the power 
any department to do this, which can be effee 


only by operation of law. Aud if Congress could aggra 
reduce such a man as Major General Jackson, wi I take i 
many other valuable officers of the army, to privalpart of the 
life, surely we must be able to discharge from he establ 
navy those officers who are a disgrace to it. Theliloreed, 1 
are said to be, moreover, many small improprieiifnd honor. 


of rapacity, which, in the aggregate, amount to 
considerable sum, to be reformed altogether. T 
whole naval establishment needs retorm—thorou 
and radical reform. Being the growth of ma 
years of peace, from very small beginnings, it¢ 
oe be otherwise. Let us not hesitate to ascri 
this deterioration te the true cause, which may 
mentioned inone single word—peace. Nothingh 
war can revive the navy to what it once W 
Nothing elge will purge it of its redundancies4 
abuses, and restore the efficiency it was once cd 
spicuous for. No administration can do this wil 
out the stress of war to reorganize, winnowing 4 
chaff, and making the most of the most valual 
materials. Inevitable decline is the fate, in time 
long peace, of what is destined for war. 

alone will make a navy such as we have had 
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may hope to have again. In the mean time, hd if, by w 
ever, much, may be done; and we are bound 0 ard of a 
what we can for the improvement of such 2 Peaiime for 


establishment as the country requires. 


As I believe this can only be done by delite 
and thorough action, I cannot consent to atten 
by hasty and immethodical blows, stopping 
eapptias in an appropriation bill. When Ise 
oldest gentleman, and one of the oldest member 
this House, cohspicuous by his attainments, and 
eminent station he has held, foremost in reduc 
the army, (the principle is the same, applied !@ 
navy,) by the disorderly contrivance of a provis 
an ere bill, it arms me with resistane 
what I deem so ill-advised a proceeding. 
fact is, that they who represent here the peop 

, the United States cannot reduce or reform the 
tary establishments, either army or navy, 
such hasty, clumsy, and haphazard action, 
at least, try to deliberate, before submitting © § 
disorganization. Let it be well ascertained, ™ 
withshame confessed, that practical legislation 
theory—that when the perpetration comes, I}s 
force; out of order; without deliberation; 
discussion; at the point of that rushing charg 
previous question. Let us inform those de} 
us here to deliberate, that we do not, cannol, 
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isout of the question, out of order, that we do but 
perpetrate; and that— 


“In whatsoe’er we perpetrate, 
We do but row; we’re steer’d by fate.” 


that we move like crabs--at least sideways, if not 
tackwards. If the loan lately granted by Congress 
yas not found takers—although there are foreign 
capitalists come from abroad to see about it—can 
ye wonder at it? I would not lend a dollar to a 
Government whose legislation is carried on by 
sach shifts--whose Congress, while, pretending to 
act deliberately, by theagency of committees, order, 
and rule, in fact does no such thing, but jumbles 
yearly all the measures of an eight-months’ session 
into one monster act—the appropriation bill—a des- 
potism as monstrous as Nero’s wish, that all the 
people had but one neck, to be strangled at a single 
ee . These revolting thoughts occurred to me 
when the honorable member from Georgia [Mr. 
MeatwerHer ] presented his motion for chopping off 
yearly a million of dollars, by a sudden proviso; 
and “sober, second thought” satisfies me that the 
instinct of repugnance to such crude and destruc- 
tive legislation is right. Jerks and cuts like this 
event, confound, discredit all considerate action 
nthe orderly, ordinary, appropriate way. Instead 
{carefully pruning dislocated branches, we tear 
ata limb from the tree, as Montesquieu says sav- 
ges get fruit by cutting the tree down. Let us re- 
organize the navy—it much needs it. Let us re- 
form, reduce it. But let it be done decently, and in 
order. Let the Executive Department be directed 
ho submit a well-considered and complete view of 
he whole subject. Let that be laid before proper 
ommittees for revision. Then let the result come 
before the House in ——_ bills, which we may 
read, understand, and digest. On such terms I am 
ready and anxious to reconstruct the navy, to re- 
form it, to reduce and strengthen it as a peace es- 
blishment. I am confident that it may, in this 
ay, be much improved in capacity for serviee— 
hat many, very many, abuses may be rectified, and 
millions of money saved; whereas, if we adopt the 
provisoes rejected in the Senate, we leave all abuses 
nd extravagances to defy correction, to increase 
nd aggravate. 

Itake it for granted that a respectable navy is 
artof the settled policy of this country—one of 
he establishments—something on which all are 
seed. The only alternatives are what my honest 
nd honorable colleague [Mr. Snyper] exhibited 
ith the home-made yarn-stockings yesterday : 
Tiiither at once to say to the commerce of the United 
TOUMT™ates, Government does not mean to protect you; 
maljmeo where you will, venture as you choose, but al- 
i c@vays on your own responsibility. We shall keep 
ascrimo armed mafine for your security, This isa free 
nay Wountry, and the high seas are free to all adventu- 
ing Wiers, Go where you will, trade as you like, but re- 
¢ Waimember that if you get into difficulties, you must 
les ake care of yourselves. There will be no public 
ce CilProtection for you. For whatever may be said of 
's Wianufactures, the question of naval superintendence 
ing GMavolves protection in its broadest sense. The 
alvaiommerce of the country must be either protected 
umemr abandoned. Now considerably advanced in 
ears, | confess I want courage for the altogether 















iad @Movel and hazardous experiment of trusting it to 
‘i if, by which I fear it would soon perish. I have 
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ard of another analogous contrivance as a sub- 
ime for the American navy, which, I have 
own it to be stoutly contended; would¢be a great 
sjiveme’ing of the public money: that is, instead.of a 
rentie’’y (0 protect commerce, tg insure all vessels 
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ning Mpens 10 seaagainst every kind f molestation. Eng- 
[seme Underwriters would, for moderate premiums, 
mbers Bke the risks of all American commerce, and ena- 
. and sto dispense with a navy altogether. In case 









war with England, the insurance might be ef- 
ted in Holland, France, or elsewhere; and, in 
sway, all public expenditure. for the protection 
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stant COMMerce be greatly reduced, anda naval es- 
,, IgPrshment dispensed with. I am_ not radical 
veopeeough for such boldexperiments. We are essen- 
‘thetimmely 4 maritime people. Even those most remote 
y, bomen the sea have immense rivers coinecting them 
n, ld hthe ocean, besides vast interior seas, forming 
g tom Mall part of the opportunities and advantages 
~d, beige almost every State in the Union. Indeed, para- 
tion isfggeical as it may sound, it is nevertheless at-least 








moral fact, that these United States are as much 
anisland as Great Britain. Our situation, as re- 
lesto all the rest of the world, is altogether insu- 
r. We have no connexion with it but by water. 
ith Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America, 
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we are connected by water. Besides the whale 
fishery, the Newfoundland fishery, and other great 
nurseries of seamen, the coasting trade, the coast 
fisheries, even the oyster beds, breed a great num- 
ber of excellent mariners; while the constant and 
rapid development of American commerce, the 
steady increase of American tonnage and naviga- 
tion, far exceeding that of any other nation, all 
prove, beyond doubt, that the largest commercial 
marine of the world will be that of the United 
States of America; which, at this time, as stated 
by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Burnewt,] presents a capital of two hundred 
millions to the consideration of those to whom the 
guardianship of national interests is intrusted. 
For these two hundred millions of property, and 
very many thousands of persons afloat, there 
is no safety but ina navy; they must be protected 
or abandoned; and with their abandonment go 
the customs, the Government, the Union itself, 
to annihilation. These are the alternatives, and 
the only option. Of latter years, every Executive 
has earnestly recommended Congress to strengthen 
the naval establishment of the United States. It is 
the navy that isthe medium of our national inter- 
course with the rest of the world—that displays the 
union and power of this country to all others—that 
is, perhaps, our best diplomacy abroad—that which 
is seen and felt with most respect and admiration. 
It is not only as commercial protectorate that it ap- 
pears, but as the mosteftective, influegtial, and char- 
acteristic representative of the national capacity. 

Allow me to mention another all-important view 
of this interesting subject. A new element has, 
within the last twenty years, rendered it altogether 
different from what it was before. Steam has, as it 
were, taken up Europe, and put it down within a 
fortnight of America. Insteadof being six weeks 
off, as they used to be, the dock-yards of England 
and of France are now withistwo weeks of us. 
The distance between London ahd Philadelphia is 
now what the distance used to be between Phila- 
delphia andthe Havana ; and there is no foresee- 
ing to what incalculable results this prodigious and 
elementary change may soon lead in commercial 
intercourse, naval wariare, and all maritime exist- 
ence. As Isee our worthy friend fiom Illinois 
(Mr. Reynoups] over the way there, let me add, for 
his edification, and that of all our Western friends, 
that it is only necessary,as I understand, to enlarge 
the locks of the Welland canal—a mere affair of 
bricks and mortar—and there is both depth and 
breadth of water enough by that highway and by- 
way toauthorize the people of the West to expect 
“a visit from British or French war-steamers, with- 
in three weeks of their sailing from Portsmouth or 
Brest. Erie in Pennsylvania, Cleveland in Ohio, 
Detroit in Michigan, and even, perhaps, Cairo or 
Shawneetown in our worthy friend’s State of Ili- 
nois, may be waked up any morning by a salute 
from just Such steamers as, at Vera Cruz and Bey- 
rout, in a few hours, battered the strongest fortress- 
es to pieces. ‘These are endorsements we must pre- 
pare for. Nor should it be forgotten in this connex- 
ion, thatthe greatest maritime power in the world— 
that which aspires to be constable and captain of 
the seas—has, for one hundred and fifty years past, 
dispensed with declarations of war, as idle ceremo- 
nies. The Queen of England, or the King of 
France, has only to say let there be war, and there 
is war. They are not restrained, as the war-waging 
authority of this country is, by being obliged to 
havea law enacted declaring war, before it can be 
undertaken. I:is a mere order in council—a word 
and a blow; andthe blow (is struck first by Great 
Britain, the word seldom coming till afterwards. 
Know all men by these presents, and be it remem- 
bered, therefore, that the far West is as liable asthe 
Atlantic seaboard to warlike visitations, om the tre- 
mendous wings of steam; that Chicago, and, itmay 
be, Nashville are as exposed to naval attacks in this 
American island’of ours, as New York or Balti- 
more. 


A late English publication rates the United States 
of America as in extent of territory the second, 
and in population only the fifth, of civilized na- 
tions. Russia alone exceeds us in territory; Russia, 
Germany, France, and Great Britain—none others—- 
exceed us in population. . The.great powers of 
Spain, Prussia, Italy, Holland, not to mention the 
inferior states of Europe, we have already left be- 
hind. 

{Here Mr. Cusuwwa added: And that publication 
is written by Senior.] 

An honorable gentleman adds—what } was not 

























































aware of—that one of the most distinguished of the 
learned men of England, Mr. Senior, is the reputed 
author of that publication. In this state-of things 

with the second commercial marine, and the mora 

an® political certainty that, by the time Congress 
come to enact another apportionment bill, the pop- 
ulation ofthe United States will be twenty-four or 
twenty-five millions of people, the great cardinal 
question or problem occurs for the American Gov- 
ernment to solve—whether it means to be the mere 
tenant by sufferance of the forbearance of other 
Governments; or to defend the interests intrusted to 
its charge, as others do, by armed vindication. at 
the expense and risk of occasional hostile conflict, 
Placed behind the great bulwark of the vast oceans 
which separate us from the warring nations of the 
world, it is matter of fundamental policy how we 
mean to maintain ourselves, and whether there is 
to be any of that armed exterior, which is universal 
throughout Europe, and to what extent we are to 
carry it. ‘The people of Asia vegetate ignobly in 
their isolated communities, without fleets and ar- 
mies. Has it rendered India or China happier 

freer, greater? Hitherto, the,United States of 
America have deemed both arn and navy indis- 
pensable to national existence; and, intimately con- 


- nected, as we are, with all the rest of the world, it 


is more than probable that this will be the perma- 
nent impression and attitude of the country. At 
all events, let us act like a nation, not on mere indi- 
vidual livelihood. Nations reckon by centuries, as 
men do by years. Congress must recollect that we 
are not making provision for the mere year, but for 
many ages of national existence, when legislating 
for a navy. 

Ishall take leave to venture, as my humble opin- 
ion, that if such is to be our position, it is no reason 
for departing from it, that the finances of the coun- 
try are embarrassed. Its resources are whole and 
sound as ever. Disorder of ike circulation, the 
effect of misgovernment, is an evil—it may bea 
calamity—with which we are now much afflicted. 
But it is our own fault, and, perhaps, not misfor- 
tune. A few years aga l was stigmatised as a de- 
structive radical for pronouncing it a salutary trib- 
ulation. ‘The very worst of the crisis is now prob- 
ably upon us. The energy of the constituted an. 
thorities of the country, and their constancy, are 
tried by tribulation as they have suffered by pros- 
perity. ds it not well that it should be so? Was 
the evilotherwise remediable? _ I cannot regret that 
Congress is required, by hard necessity, to deal 
with national establishments, oppressed by national 
disquiet. I Jay it down for a maxim which shall 
regulate my votes, that derangement of the circula- 
tion is no sufficient reason for stopping the onward 
progress of the country,or cuiting away the main- 
stays of its permanent‘development. Economy is a 
virtue in public life as essential and laudable as in 

rivate; and I shall always be opposed to every use- 
ess expenditure of pyblic money—at leastas much 
as my immediate constituents desire—proba-bly 
much moreso, But I will not be alarmed or deterred 
by mere temporary and transient embarrassments, 
lt is false parsimony in a panic to reduce indis- 
pensable establishments, which must be reinstated 
soon afterwards at vastly greater expense than they 
may be maintained by steady and careful adminis- 
tration. It is, the opinion of a distinguished stran- 
ger now in this country (whom, perhaps, it would 
be indelicate inme to name,) that a couple of vears 
of judicious government will enablé any such man 
asought to have the management-of our finances 
to restore them completely. They are now atthe 
lowest ebb; but, unless groSsly mismanaged, | enter- 
tain not the least doubt that they must right them- 
selves in a very short time. I have no idea, there- 
fore, of withholding necessary appropriations be- 
cause the treasury happens to bein want. To 
suspend great national operations because banks 
suspend payment, and stop the wheels of Govern- 
ment because their miserable machinery stops, 
would be to give them even greater and more ma- 
lign influence than they have hitherto exercised. 


The navy is both our national sword and shield 
~sihe most effectual means of annoying enemies 
and defending ourselves: but it is more than 
military protection—it is a great bond of political 
union. Congress convenes, American Govern- 
ment exists, by a Constitution in paper, The navy 
imparts much of its strength to that parchment. 
Notwithstanding our republican institutions and 
meliorations, the earliest and the latest annals of 
the United States demonstrate that modern free- 
men are much the same, with all the march of 
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mind, as those who peopled the republics of an- 
tiquity ; that a martial spirit is cherish 

al, if not frequent, hostilities are to be expected, if 
not desired; to constitute and hariaonizea najon, 
military adventure, exposure, and exploit, are stil! 
necessary and salutary as inevitable. If I am not 
mistaken, two of the States most distinguished for 
warlike spirit, Kentucky and Tennessee, have fur- 
nished many of the voies lately given in this hall 
for reducing the army, and at least checking the 
navy. ‘Those States being neither seabvard ner 
frontier localities, but on all sides covered from hos- 
tile collision by other States; and Government spend- 
ing little money in those States for either naval or 
military purposes, may explain their votes. But 
they exhibit no aversion to the navy, but the con- 
trary; while the far West, with generous attachment, 
displays its support of it. Indeed, all the lake 
States are destined to maritime importance; and 
while foreign colonies remain in their neighbor- 
hood, to severe naval conflicts. Thus the navy is 
eminently a national object. I heard with regret, 
therefore, the altercation between my immediate 
colleague and Ut norable member from the Nor- 
folk district, Vi ia, [Messrs. Caartes Brown 
and Matvory,] respecting the rival merits of the 
naval establishments at Gosport and Philadelphia, 
respectively. It was also, I subinit to the honora- 
ble gentleman from Nantucket, [Mr. Buanetr,] 
quite unne cessary to fling reproach on the gun- 
boats of former days, while vindicating the wis- 
dom of larger vessels and greater naval force. 
There is no difference of feeling or opinion now 
on the subject; why, then, attempt to beget it? 
There should be—there is—nothing of party or of 
section in naval attachments; but, considering the 
extent and diversified indigenous character oi this 
wide-spread country, of independent common- 
wealths, all reflecting lovers of it cannot fail to 
perceive great reason to rejoice in the powerful 
union of feeling which animates the whole with 
regard to the navy. If, then, 1 heard with pain 
the outbreaks of local jealorsy as to stations, it 
was with much more that I listened to the most 
venerable and authoritative of our members, once 
our chief magistrate, bespeaking sectional excite 

ment to catalogues of ollicers taken from one State 
more than another. Local, as all representation is 
here, and ought to be, there are yet national sub- 
jects which no prejudice of place should Be suffer- 
ed to contaminate. . ; 

Sir, I have heard that shorily before the 4th of 
July, 1776, as John and Samuel Adams were chat- 
ting together under the trees of the garden attach- 
ed to the building in whith independence was de- 
clared, John saidto Samuel, ‘‘ Whom shall we make 
commander of our army?” “General Ward, I sup- 
pose,” (who was of Massachuseits,) answered Sam- 
uel. “No,” replied John, “we oughttotake a Virgin- 
ian. What do you think of Colonel Washington?” 
Out of which suggestion grew a selection and elec- 
tion by Congress of a man whose name, like the 
Amerigan navy, is now a bond of imperishable 
union and intense nationality. 

The navy is a national object, more important 
in moral than even physical considerations, We 
must have actual, as well as theoretical attach- 
meats. Wilhout looking to the whale trade or the 
ceanting trade—to Massachusetts more than Virgin- 
ja—to where the otlicers are born or the seamen 
bred—every considerate American must cherish the 
navy as an institution of primary yeliance and in- 
estimable value. Noone can read that excellent 
work, Mr. Cooper’s Naval History of the United 
Siates, without conviction that this, from the begin- 
ning, has been destined to be a great naval empire. 

A long peace, whose enjoyments and honors we 


owe, in no small measure, tothe noble bravery of |! 


our seamen, of every grade, from the cabin-boy to 
the commaader, one and all, aseven generous ene- 
inies aliest—a navy never failing in the hour of 
trial—a long peace has deteriorated this right 
arm, which needs rectifying. Its discipline, econo- 
my, and reputation, have declined with the growth 
of nearty thirty years of peace—peace—peace, the 
great cause of all belligerent degeneracy. Let w&, 
while reviving and compacting it, never forget that 
the admirable, the marvellous successes of the 
American navy were achieved not by numbers or 
size, but perfect organization. Let our study be 
to make it great, not in numbers, but efficiency. 
The never failing triumphs of the war of 1812 
were the exploits of discipline, as muchas courage. 
1 have been assured by a distinguished naval offi- 
ger, now one of the Commissioners of the Navy 
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Board, that so strict, so severe, so stern were the 
discipline and subordination of that day, that battle 
was a relief from it—a recreation, a holyday pas- 
time. I have often heard that a learned foreigner, 
who was taken to Europe just before that war in an 
American frigaie, and witnessed their clearing for 
action, declared that it was a still solemnity like a 
church--the silence, the order, the decorum which 
prevailed. I have been told by the gentleman now 
commanding the nava! station at Philadelphia, who 
on several occasions has displayed the spirit of 
chivalric composure which pre-eminently charac- 
terized the whole service at that time, thai in De- 
catur’s first engagement, when the officer I allude 
to had a command below, Decatur, with that heroic 
serenity for which he was perhaps above all re- 
markable, looked down and said to the men, as the 
two ships were manceavring and firing, “Do you 
hear what a noise those fellows make? [The en- 
emy’s ship was constantly cheering as she dis- 
charged her guns.} Do you keep as quiet as a 
Quaker meeting till afier we take her; then you 
may hurrah your guts out.” 

The discipline was perfect. The aeneery was 
admirable, ‘jie men were picked men, fired with 
resistance to wrong-doers. The officers were se- 
lect, acorps d’elite. The ships were superior—the 
whole service was exemplary. Ina word, it wasa 
small and model marine, which subsequent enlarge- 
ment, with the disadvantages of peace, have done 
no good to. @ present it would seem, from the 
published proceedings of a late court-martial in a 
city near this, that every vessel has her own code 
of discipline; and, from the disreputable indications 
of numerous couris-martial, it too obviously ap- 
pears that a large navy—at any rate in time of 
peace—is by no means so deserving of public re- 
spect as a smaller one. I entertain no doubt that, by 
judicious, deliberagJegisiation, the naval expendi- 
tures may be ree d to two-thirds of the present 
estimates, by administrative economy; and that, by 
the sane method, a naval peace establishment, not 
larger than the present, may be rendered much 
more efficient and respectable. But none of this 
ean be done by jerking and chopping at items in 
appropriation bills: a disorganizing onset for which 
I cannot vote; and, therefore, while there is consid- 
erable uncertainty—and Ll own Lam perplexed to un- 
derstand the arithmetical merits of a question in- 
volved in these proviso clips—yet I think it safest 
and wisest to vote against them, lest serious inju- 
ry and injustice be done. I do so, trusting that the 
navy will, as it may, be thoroughly, carefully, de- 


liberately purified and regenerated. But let this, 


House set it the example of order, discipline, self- 
command, and economy, which deliberate action in 
reform will exhibit, instead of haste, heat, hazard, 
and abrupt destraction. 

Matilating the appropriation bill, we, by thessame 
rough and clumsy biow, mutilate the navy, and pre- 
vent—absolutely preveni—indispensable reforms. 
I cannot, then, vote for any such backhanded stroke, 
while anxiously desirous of cutting away, by de- 
liberate operation, the many abuses, which will be 


as offensive as ever after the proposed vote of in- 


considerate reduction. 


SPEECH OF MR. TALLMADGE, 
OF NEW YORK. 
In Senate, June 4,1812—On the districting clause of the ap- 
portionment bill. 

Mr. Passtpent: I did nof design to say a single word on this 
subjec ; but my Siate has been tre subject of so much remark, 
in the course of this debate, that] canuot forbear to occupy a 
few «.oments of your time in assigning the reasons which will 
govern my vote in favor of the second section of this bill. 

{f there ever was a subject presented for the deliberation of 
Congress, upon which a constituuonal question had been raised 
that was perfectly free from the possibility of doutt, it is this. 
From the boldness with which this section was at first assailed 
from the other side on constitational grounds, [ did not know but 
there might be some preience for the objecuons made. But, 
atior listening aitentively to the whole devaie, and atter having 
fully reflected on the su’ ject, [ am bound to say, with the ut 
most stacertty and trankness, I never saw or heard so cleara 
case ever presented to the consideration of a legislative body; 
and Lam only astonished that the Seoator from Pennsylvania, 
{Mr. Bvcnanan ] who has just taken his seat, together with 
my collvague and oimers, should still persist in the error with 
which they se’ out in this discussion. 

The second section now under consideration is as follows: 

©“Thatin every case where a Stage is entitled to more than one 
Representative, the “number to which each State shall be en- 
titled under this appurtienment shall be elected by districts 
com sad of contiguous territory, equal in number to the num- 
bor of Representatives to which said State may be entided; no 
one district electing more than one Representative ”’ , 

This question presents iself in two aspects: first, as to its 
corsti(udonality; second, as to its expediency. 

In regard to the first, I do not propose FE over the ground, 
so ably maintained by others, in favor of the constituuonality 
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Senate, 


of this provision. Suffice it tw say, that I deem the 
Propositions most clearly and unequivocally estbie 
That Congress has the power to direct that re 

the other House be elected by single districts Y Tne 
the original design and expectation of the framers 7. . 
stiiution that the district system would be entablished ® 
vail throughout the Union. 3. ‘That this view of thy 
tional power of Congress over the subject, ayd orn 
tions of iis ifamers, ts fully and beyond all quest 
lished by the cotemporaneous exposition given b se 
those associated with them, in the journal of the, oma 
which formed the Consticution—in the publication 
forced ita adoption—-in the debates of the Sonia thar 
Sates which raufied it—and in the proceed; edt te 
Congveas which assembled under it. . the 

Sir, I will not recapitulate the argume A tk: 
which establish these tfopouitione. ay nities = ~ 
force still further some of the views which have been ~ 
this matter, arising from the jane uage of the Constnnie 
Aad I maintain that, on principle, aod without 
tem poraneous expositton, the question admits 

The s ction of the Senatitbtion of the United tare 
which this question: arises is as follows: “" 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections i 
tors and Representatives shall be prescribed in each a . 
the Legislature ihereo!; but the Congress may at any tien 
law, make or alter such regulations, exezpt as to the laces 
choosing Senators.”’—(Art. I, sec. 4) F 

By this section it will be seen that, under the Conatitns 
the duty of prescr:bing the times, places, and manner of bok 
the elections is devolved, in the first instance, upon the } 2 
tures of the several States. This duty is imperative 
shall prescribe these regulations. Jo pursuance o/ this inj 
tion of the Consiitution, they have prescribed them ever “ 
isadoption Bat they have prescribed them because Com 
itself has not seen fit to make them, or to alter those al . 
made by the Smates. Whenever Congress chooses 10 exer 
its power over the subject, 1 may make these regulations» 
or alter those which bave been heretolore made by the Leg 
tures Of the several States, The extent to which Cons; 
will go in making or altering these regulations, whether 
whole or in part, is entirely within its own discretion, 

“The times, places, and mamuer of holding electiong.” 
cludes every thing necessary to ascertain, under our 8) stem 
Republican Governmest, the popular wi!lin regard to thogey 
shall representthem. Thetime relates only to the partieu 
od when the election is to be held, and the place relates only 
particular locality where it is to be held, It follows, of gy 
that eveiy thing else which is necessary to ascertain the wij 
the people in the choice of their Representatives fs include 
the term “manner.” 

Now,’ Mr. President, 1 understand it to be contended, op 
other side, that when Congress undertakes to exercise j sp 
over this subject, it must exercise the whole power or pom 
all. ‘This genera! proposition may inclade more than gey 
men inrend. -Does the Senator from Pennsylvania wiht 
understood as saying that Congress must act upon the 
subject of time, place, and manner, if it acts at all; orth 
may act upon either branch of it separately 7 

(Mr. BucHANAn was understood to say that Congress may 
on either branch; but that, when it does act, it must exhaust 
power on that particular branch, and not leave anything @ 
done by the Staie Legislatures. } 


Mr. President, Lsupposed this was the view intended 
taken by that Senator, as it was tie same taken by myc 
league, (Mr. Wricut ] Now, let me see to what this dot 
wililead. Congress may prescribe the time, without thepl 
or manner. Congress mey prescribe the p/ace, without 
time or manner. And Congress may prescribe the man 
without the time or place. So far, Lagree with the gen 
but Ido not asree with them that, in exercising its power 
either branch, it must wholly exhaust it. It my well be 
ed whether Congress might not prescribe a limit of time 
place, veithin the range of which it would become the duy 
the Legislatures to fix the particular times and places of he 
ing elections. But his view is wot necessary to my present 
gumeut. Tam combatting the main position 'aken onthe 
side—namely, that when Congress acta, it mustact m such 
way that there shall be no legislation requived on the par 
the States in relation to the subject-matter over which Cong 
has seen fitto extend tis jarisiiction. 1 held, on the con 
that Congress, having : ower over the wholesubject, may 4 
cise that power in whole or in part, in its own discretion; 
that sv far as it sees fit to exercise the power, 50 far the pe 
of the Statesissuperseded. And as to that portion of there 
lations for holding the elections with which Congress does 
interfere, the State Legislarures are bouni to ptescribe ! 

But lam here m:t with a kind of ad captandum acgum 
that this Would be issuing a mandamus or maniaie wa 
reign Siate. Sir, no one on this side of the question hes 
any thing abeut a mandamus or mandate to the States. 
precends that Congress or this Government has avy pow# 
iseveé suc d mandate; aod it appears to me that gent 
must be hard pressed v@hen they feel themselves co 
resort (o such an argument, ifarguiment it can be called. 
how, itis asked, is Congress to compel the States 0 le ; 
for the purpose of carrying its law into effec\? | answet, 
gress has no such power, and will not attempt to com 
States. The States, however, have ceriain duties 10 
under the Cotistitution, of whi h this is one; aad the pore 
Congress and the duty of the States, in relation to this sul 
correlative. Whenever Congress exercises its power hen 
must perform their Jufy. This is the only way '2 i 
Governmentcan be sustained. [cis nota ! 
it is the creature of the Siates; it was formed by thet, 


the lights of, 


and 
be sustained by them; and whenever they sbatl oe ? 


or refuse to perform the duties enjoined on them 
stitntion, this Government is atan end. ~ 
There are many duties which the States are bound : 
form, and over which this Government has no controle shall 
single ilfastration: “The Benate of the United States * 
composed of two Senators.from each Stace, chosen * 
pistature thereof.” (Article 1, section 3.) Su 
laturé of a State neglects or refuses to choose aooes 
is no power ir. this Government to compel het oem 
have had occasional examples of this already. 
ficient number of the States should adopt the 
would work a dissolution of the Government. ae 
ever, by a Senator over the way, (Mr. Banrox] that 
difference in this respect between a provisien of ioe ad 
tion and a law of Congress; that the members 
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2 part of Congress, 

ijj repeal the law. 

(a Legislature, wh 
tion, or by a law of 

Mr. President, pe 
ber, as to the duty of 

here this Gover nme 
Buppose the Constit 
reacribe by Jaw the 
be time and manner, 

nvention, Suppo 
nd under its authorit 
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wres to assemble a 
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been performed, alt 
enforce it? 

But it may be said 
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the Constitution. ly 
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Congress has pow 
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on to the Governe 
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was no power in thi 
called for legislation! 
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elections, it shall be 
tion on the part of ¢ 
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and members of Ae 
month of October 
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election of those off 
gress, shall be held 
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would commence: 
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the gentlemen, 
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ture Would be bound, by their oaths taken to iy 
titution of the United States. to carry outsuct ‘ 
would not be bound ry ou tw ( n 
| hat Constitution | 
\ nV t ery ter 3 ! 
und Thay . 
i lia t ts of , 
( itt f the t ! Sta 
7 iw | uance o | 
) i ! \ nav yt t I ru 1 
1 “ail ¢ ‘ who] 5 } a 
rove} Wine V tiah Wel 
NY yg uniling In its enactment Ive of 1 stnutionality? o1 
Jall it be jeft to the Lecislature res] ive Sates to 
aullify it, if they think proper? 17 Mr. Presid would 
nuilitication with a vey ane aiuil i compared with 
which the nullification of South Carolina sinks into insiapit 
eanc Sir, tis is noc the vemedy. The rei v lies with tl 
people; and if they do not like the exerci of th i 
he partot Congress, let them 1 Repres tives: he ) 
Vili repeal the law. Tiere rditference, the as fo the duty 
fa Legislature, whether tt j yned by the Consu 
ution, or by alaw of Congress pussed in nursu eof it 
Mr. President, permit u ypursue tf cla 
ier, as Lothe duty of a L t ler the ¢ sul 
where this Goveroament lias po rio pert 
Suppose the ¢ lon had given t r ito ¢ oyess to 
prescuibe by law th places of choosing ’ 3. as well 
he time and manner Pins wa e€ orias prop ost nth 
couvention, Suppose it had t e Caustitution 
aud under its authority Congress h » fix the er 
of holding elections for ators i and New 
York, Suppose places had been preseribed other than 
CapMtais OF Lhe respective Stat uppose Pi pure ead 
Kiatrisburg, in the one ca ind B ilo lof Albany, ir 
ve other. It might have been very inconvenient tor ihe Legis 
tures to sembleat any other places thar ey pect 





ive capitals. Sucha law might t 




























ive Heen Una n 
lemned by the people as outrageous and ¢ ressive; but still, 
would not the y of the I tore » choose Senators a 
those places have been imperative And would it not have 
been performed, alihough there wast »power in ¢ Zress 
enlorce | 

But it may be said, in these eases there no call for legs 
tllun On the part of the States to carry ou ch i rovislou of 
the Constitution. 1 us, then, take aii exaniple where legisia 
non would be reguired 
Congtess has power to Wide for organtair a y, and 
lisciplining tie militia. reserving to the States resp. y the 
appomtmen: of the officer wPpomin ( Wnceis Is a 
duty enjoined upon the states the ¢ lution; bu ‘Te 
, fii this G ve fi »¢ bores ] id y ’ 
i requires the leg he States to carry iti € 
ect, and is no less imperatrs cause it} re uch legisla 
tion. = On performance of this d ! t epend th 
safety of the couatry ist A re! emy i a duty 
aly enjyined upon every Sate y e of the 
Vutted Stat in New York itis t ite CO 
stitutuion, Legislature shall \ e and 
manner of e ng miltthaothieers, and of cerufying their elec 
thon +0 the Goverivr Would the Leats ire of New York 
refttse to perform this duty, tius doubly enjomed, because there 
wes no power Mn this Goy » enforce it, or because it 
led for legislation to ct?) Most assuredly nc 
What ground then, i do thes DD Ors find t 
stand upon? Why, that in the exercise ih. 
sress, inregard to the un » Places, % holding 
elections, it sha!l be dose ta way th » lecisia- 
1on On the part of the Siate Lotus try by this 
rule, It is conceded that Congress may prescribe the time, 
withoutthe place ormanner. In New York. by her constitu 


tion, the election tor Governor, 
and members of Assen 
month of October or N 
law provid We 


Lieutenant G we ror, Senators 
| be hell ats In the 
iture shall by 
ire has provided that tt 
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ich time 
ven 


\. sir, herl 

















elecuon of those officers, and also of Rey LQEEY tu Con 
gress, shall be hel! on the first Monday in November and the 
Wo succeeding ‘days. Suppose, Ww, we ress should 
prescridve the tine for holding elections for Representatives 
throughout the Unten on the first Monday in September pre- 
ceding the fourth of , the term of a Representative 
vould cominence: thes > avery goodreason fir ; 
aimeiy—to obvia‘e the which now exi in not hay 
nga full representation from ve States, whe 
sver an emergency s 1 extra session Under 
sucha lawot ¢ cres t legislation be 1 red or 
be part oft the States? V c, for instance ull her 
machinery arranzed for holding her elections withi 
prescribed by her coustiuuion; and in regarc§to he: 


months of October and 
November. But, in the case supposed, the election of Repre 
sentatives to Congress must in September. The Legis. 
: .in 
refereuce to a congressional election, tothe n mber. 
This must be done asa matter of necessity; for Congress, in mere- 
ty fixing the (me, has not undertaken to prescribe the manner; 
ind it Is conceded that Congress may prescribe the time with- 
ut the manner; and ot ¢ the manner must be prescribed 
by the State; ahd this can only be done by r own legisiation: 
and this legislation is required in « jnence of an ac 
Eres, din pursuance of the Consut 


elections she cannot go bevond tt e 


be held 


lature of New York must, therefore, adapt her election |: 
tl 
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Mr. President, & will bring this matter sill more home to 
the gentlemen. The second { this b provides for 
single districts in the several for the election of ’ 
seniatives to Congress > Senator from Pennsvivanis da 
wy colleague admit that, under the power given to Cons 





prescribe the manver ot holding elections, Congress may mak 
single districis; but that Congress flay oi these dis 
tricts, and cannot declare bv law that ere sha 





be sin a 
ricta, and leave it tothe Statesto make the distrt | hav 
heretufore said that, in the exercise of this power, under th 
Constitution, Congress gt sdiscretion, exercise the whole, 
any part of ire bound to exerei hat 
portion which verseded by the action of 








Congress, Congres 


er of lbucig ¢ 


mes, pl 
may preecribe either 
rany part y manner includes the dis 

tricte; the tor viva voce; the officers to condnet 
the election; the form of the ballot, whether written or printe ‘. 
the ballot-boxes; the poil lists; the retarns, andali the incidents 
trom the commencement to the close of an elecuion, Will it be 
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voting by hal! 








Appropriation Bill— Mr. Linn. 






























1 of? 
ine » oo thus 
1 be cor elied 
WV lrects that 
evu't eby ialiwe aiso be u becessily 
prescribing the form of the batiot, » her wi rprinted? 
A iW it u Wwe ol necessity, also pre- 
e the ailo x, and how it shall be kept, to 
¥¢ r with tj} ! la ol ¢ Ing a popular eiet 
tl l i i i ) arine And 
} i ! { ' , ) nha ( { Tess rect 
e dtstr { y tit s it { y 
wi wy a for 1 ( he part of the Ss es! 
Why r, it we ! jay i Ss 3 é reat burden of 
leg ’ vo s'l ueV ve on salt The « rue 
rule, Mr. Pie ‘ 1 u Congre may ex 
t ise the wi banvy I Ss powell rt 
ten i t I he States 1 iperseded, an 
States are b earl he re e upon which Congress 
ha underta Phi ' te Con t n will 
i no oth ru ’ luthe t place he L a 
ul f e several Sla pr ri e umes, place iid 
mannerot held he elect ut Congress may at any time, 
by law, make or alter such regulat s. Conegre may, there 
fore, make the W t IL themanew, OF may In, OF, 
other W i the ige {the det { fou word 
fer, may make i mge; May make ciflerent in some 


cular; may Vary in some d ee, Without anentire chan 


Mr. President, the ¢ ruction which 





























fihe Consti ion h iL erie is little aS POssl- 
e with Sate wil by cs truction on the other 
Ile, Chie . : y i cline Sates to great Inconve- 
nen f wot exercise the power in the mo-t unsatisfac 
torv manner To divect that the election of Representatives 
hall be by ri wouwl not only be Constitutional, 

uy in my ‘ wou meet tl neral approbation of 
tt ’ lar as we propose fo exercise the power 
we Wis oO aking ¢ e distri othe “tates them- 
ely whi Ww reve Will be much more satisfact to the 
Siate Por nnot be « ulsed that 1283 members of the 
Asst yan New York could mak | cts in satl 
factorily tothe peal any he Representatives here. But 
ny colleague ritl rs ¢ tend that we sh make the di 
rict ourselves al tha Ur actlon Will not be itistactory to 
he Atate i Ww eecisiate o til ctin a Way to super- 
sede any le ) their part li ther words, the more 
unsatisfactory out rislation ts, the mot itisfact it Wul be! 
And becarse we will not legislate ina way to make it the most 
unsatisia ry, We al reatened wath nullii 1or Sir, the 
spiritof mi t ! Ken drep I in tthe Amer- 
i people, ifthey are resist or disregard iwof Congress 
because it ysui thes And this is really 
he dilemma into w h the arguments of thie ntlemen have 
rv hen 

A lew wo Mi 0 e expediency of this 
rOVisl f bi ind I »Senate no longer. It 
has been aiready shown, ntlem that it was the 
uesigt ' f the framers ¢ the Constitution that 
the district systein would be established and prevail throughout 
the Union From the practice of the several States, this seems 
to be the general sentiment of the people Some States, how- 
ever, have é general-ticket sysiem, and have thereby 
disturbed Mormily Which W lotherwise have exisied 
I deem the district system to be !n accordance with th rue 
principles ef our Government, and in accordance with the spirit 
of the Ge ituiion. Thedifferent interests of a Siate would be 
better repre ed by the district system than the geneval-tcket 
ystem: 1 lif every State adopted ct s 





would be no cause of complaint on tl 


some of the smal! States, where the ge ral-tick 








vais, have more influ eon certain ¢ stions in thai 

than the large States. This is destroying the proy 

weight which each State Would have under the adoption of t 
district system. Already jealousy of this unequal power is be- 
ginning to be excited in the large States. This jealousy will 


eventuaily Jead ta the adoption of the 


Datel 
general-Uicket system a 
those States; and, W t 


once adopted, a combinat 


: ' of large 

States would overpower the smalicr States of the Uston in the 
House It is true, the States, great and small, are equally rep- 
resented in the Senate; but the moral force of such a combina- 
either House. There are 


Lmuch deeper interest than 


| States c¢ 


tinue to 
eral ticket, the large ones 
ui}? ! his re 
of President ai 
‘ruggcie, gave 
ut gave it by districts. " 


te In e 


pect, ax the 
1 Vice Presi- 
the choice of 
he result was, 
was tiearly 
! her influence in deciding that election was 
tStates of the Union. Public senti 
her strength thus thrown away, 
1dopted the general ticket, which has 
Her forty-two votes are now felt, on the 
or the other, in a Presidential election; and she may be 
induced to exert the same influence inthe House, through her 
forty Representatives, if the general-tick em is continued 
by the smaller States This I should reg , because I believe 
ii would tend to disturb the balance of our otherwise well-or- 
ered system of government; an because Ialso believe New 
York, as well asthe other large States, willbe perfectly satis 
fied with the d system, provided it prevails throughout 
} 71) 





eevee 





Presidential election 
Only equal to the smaile 
ment was so changed by seein 
that the next Legislature 
continued to this day. 











one sid 
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the Union. I go for thasecond section of this bill, in order that 
he district system may become uniform in all the States. Now 
is the time, and, i my lement, the only time, to adopt it If 
ny of the large States, by reason of an omission to adopt the 
list ric houlda ri the general-ticket system, and ur 

ie | [their epresent atives to the i use, the time 
will! y toadopt the district system. I consider, there- 
fore, he accepted tin If it be not done now, it 
willn ne; and in that event, I sheuld look with pain- 





fui fored 
hereafter 


Mr. President, n 


working of our system of government 


‘olleague has dwelt much onthe inconve- 
nience which might result from the division of countiesin the 

rmatior zle districts in New York, and seems to suppose 
hat it isan unhear I admit some ine 


C new thing. My colleague may 
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of thing re might 
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convenience; but i Is not a 
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— railings th she acta ecmenacanee 
liction over the || have forgotten it; or, living in anew county, where the necessity 
the machi | lid not exist, he may be aware that, undet a former apper 
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ts formed by the division of count 
s, Where Preside, Was formerly divided 





























in forming the congressional distriets. Lt wa { fest, 
as Well as one of the most populous at that time; and dl t 
ern towns were added Lo ¢ F ict 
uid the rer tow! » die 
v counties; but if th he ratlo 
which Congress shall e e of 
New York for doing It. any me 
i Pit, exceptina na se¢ 
bill, districts may be forme thout dividing coun- 
uUs!y, prey led th Legis e tak 1 reasonable 
tauge in tegard to the popula of each, as has 
here ore 
itdown, Mr. President, let me say one word i. 1 
ply to the suggestion of my collesgue—that m ca Congress 
shall pass this law, the Legistatt t New York muy teary 
It mito eflee Sir, Theard this remark with thet ost par 
and regre Ile does not say that the Legislature w ect 
or refuse. He does not know that it will. tle does not mend 
to give an Opinion O4 the brect Yet wel e there mit 
us givings out,’ the tendency of Which | t any such 
design on his part, as am bound to beheve, to a resuii so much 
to be depr. cated—a result whieh, inmy jucgiicnt, ¥ om 





the 4 and tarnish tl 


L1Lrlops 





e ; 
| not suppose such a thing from the Les ure of my 3 
I will not disparage them, nor the peopre they represent, 
supposing, for one moment, such & Violation of i 
uty—a duty enjoined by that sacred insirument which 








W é biished by our Reyolutionary jathers, and, thus far, 
e| itense latere by therm cescene | 
are it cal party may wield the n my 


} ; 
e Le wture of New York, TI will not permit imyseil to 


believe that such majority will shrink from the pericrmance 
f their duty under such a law of Congress. Mir, the mem 
{that Legisiature, as of every other, are bound by thelr 





onsuitution of the United States 


support the ¢ 
: laws passed Ip pursuance of 


Consuiiuuier 1 the 








the very terms of the instrument itself, the supren uw he 
land; and t is gravely suggested on this floor tha 

law thus passed may rot be cariled Into effect. Sneha . 
nth tof the Le ture would tend to a dissolt nn of the 














mer Sir, New York came reluctantly e Union; 
but ] trust she will be the last that will atte t, by ‘ if 
hers, to destroy it. She appreciates its t nes how ey 
were anticipated then. She made great sacrifice ther owr 
tuferests, for the ge: eral benefits that were expecied to de 


iived from the adoption of the Cousutution, Phere were many 





























pots of d:fficulty; but the most importantol them was the 
urender of her imposts, which was required in the citar 
zation of the General Government—thore ing s which she 
looked upon as a source of imme: enelit to her, end which 
now form almost three fifths of the rey es ofthe Uiniton from 
customs. Ta spirit of patriotism, however, wien rac- 
nized her whole course during Gur revoluucnary struggle, 
e did surrenderthem. Under the powertul ard persuasive 
e€laq ‘eof Hamilton, and his coacjutors | MVENUON f 
that he ratified the Constitution. She has performed all 
her es under i’, from the time of its adoption to the preser 
day, and will continue to perform them. After al! = 
fices she has made for the Union, che will vot Wow an 
Which shail pat that Union in jeopardy. 1 will not say, 
my colleague, that I de t know what she will de From the 
his ie past, and from the hopes of the future, P will not 
permit myself to doubt what she will do NOY, 


her own honor, as well as to ber duty u 

















feel bound to say I Anow she will perfo:m U 

will never permit myself to believe her L 

neglecting or refusing to Carry Into elect a law 

wii! cast such a blot on the fair escutcheon of 

upposition would be monstrous; and more especiaily when it 
is considered that her neglect or refusal proceecs upon the 
ground, according my colleague, that Conave Paves It to 
tier Leeislature to make these districts, mstead of n aking them 
vself! Sir, New York is too large a State to doso smal! a thing 
She will not. by such an act, descend from the high posinon 
which her uniform devotion to he country has ned hea 





amongst her sister States, and set an exaimp!e so worthy of 
levated character. She will n stiiey her meral ty flu 


this Union by such a pitiful exhibin 


her ¢ t de 














power. She will not, by such an act, tarnish the proud honor 
( he past, and blast the bright prospects of the It re. & 
cherishes the fame of her revolutionary heroes and statesine 
toa dearly to lay eacrilegeous hands upon the erea’ cousiutu 
tionad edifice erected by them at so much cost and lal ef The 
tnemory of her Clintons, her Livingstons, her Jays. her Hamil 
tons, and their noble compeers, is too near and cear to her to 
suffer it to be dishonored by an act winch would show to the 
world that her degenerate sons were unworthy of their immor- 
tal sires. GenUemen need give themse!ves nou uneasiness about 
he people of tiat State will proiect her honor in 


New York. 7 


ast. She 


times to come, as they have done in times that are | 
wil] maintain her position as a star of the first magnitude m out 
political firmament, and wiil be the last to fall from the biigh 


constellation of the t 





SPEECH OF MR. LINN, 

OF NEW YORK, 
In the House of Representatives, 
mission to Mexico, and ant 


Tne House 
Whole on the 


tions for the 


13, 1842—Upon the 


April l. 
i 
iexation Of Texas 





iato Comm.ttee of 
making approp®ta- 


having resolved itself the 
rte of the Union onthe bill 
i! and diplomatic exp naes of Government for 














( 
the year 1842, and having under consideration the foliowing 
item. VIZ : 
“No. 918. For salaries of the ministers of the United States 
to Great Britein, France, Russia, Prussia, At 1, Spain, 
Mexico, and Brazil, seventy-two housand dollats 
Mr. LINN of New York move } to strike outs uch of the 


ted to he 


said item as rela mission 
thereof, addressed the committer 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: | have not mace } 
tothe committee, without some desree of considerate 
reflection, The subject of our jat ree with fore 
whether we regard it with a view (0 adopt a syst 


just, as it involves expenditures, or as belonging to the politicad 


to Mextce; and, | upport 
Hows 


motion now jhmit 








iv ft 











O7 1TH ela: 

























































had first create 



















I have said tha 









Legislative 
appropriattor 
















































sarcely add 





















uld be made, 









requiring Committe 













1m a ma} 





paratively spe aking 
circle tHe 


ys and charges ithe North and 

























and in the East Indie 







to Mexico. There is nothir 
importance 
| relations ol 


yMuercial 
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y ee} and Vitail 
neu f wed 1 the 

con four tore nrercourse 
e Sena whi i Constituuon 
wnbDassa sand foreign mintis- 
may i fuai 

t I | ver ¢ 

4 "W t t url 
nly I mwer ol is House 

i er our loreig 

t rexpre anil ye 
enta rolling Accordingly 
rit t ) . pre t line hil 
wer, 1 egative foru f eithe 
with I Hmnits of its I y 


f 
Both Houses of Congress have, from 














ercised a supervisory or directory 
ilercour ii these and other ways 
first ¢ ilterthe adoption of 
ile a I iuve Department of 
y ! Vas require t ’ 
iv uur forel@én later 
I vas Changed durir | 
I ! f State, and whict 
f sa lne 1 1Ons down thi 
), during the second session of th 
ita rity of egisiature over 
ca 4 Yana iultling the 
, fixing the salaries of the diy 
j, and 1 t cit uf 
Pr ! 
Ime e sam ro aod 
priest Y Hotlice hia ec Wu 
re and at ¢ ry ion Uy h 
| power ove es 
iuuonal— has directed, sometimes by 
by limitaog, the Executiv cre 
g & 4 aractet SULT es | 
foreizt ' And so eq 
»-O1 i branches of tue 
1 the Legislative—been balance 
iting, (and thus lncidentally of cre 
y by the Constuituu o the Execu 
tanually by the popular branch, 


ed to the selection of the individual! 
a power other than the appointing 


eral legislature has acted in har- 
prevailed over, the minislerial exec 

he happy influences ol those 

system, In a ust Operations of which 

can never be overcome, of ren- 

by tl ne Executive, without 

nd framework ot our Institu- 


idirect yet efficient power of Congress 
se has been exercised from the foun- 





to the present time, in the saine 


ding the necessary appropriations. 


fi 1 by the fac 


were, with the exception of an occa 
reign Commission, alWays general, 
discretion to determine ‘he magnt- 
ape eo heir destur 


ysince then, Congress has adopted 
appropriation forthe expenses ef our 
las required the offictal organ of the 





Slate) to particu ize the milristers 
be employed, elr places of des 
ending each, and thus coutinuing 
power If, but in its most minute 


“r unplying the right so frequent 


ubrec't in its details 


h to call the attention of the House 
»wards the subject in ha 
erence With It on oar partis not only 





{is both necessary and 












ys and ministers plenipotentiary 


St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vier 


consulates, I doubt not the whole 
ining. Whoever wil) lay before 
conimercial statistics, will readily see how 
, are requisite for a per- 


pr 





obe. We have now, 








’ besides a must numerous consular 
whereas, by retaining the consuls, 
expense to the Government, (fhre¢ 
by any possibility be needed—one a’ 
point on the Atlantic, and one on the 


igh the agency of consuls in the 
in the Briush West India islands, 
why not at many places of far less 
where we now employ ministers and 














linports.from 














wiih our present pe 











a miuisterto Bra 











I which was the fruiwof a 
) its Cesigns, Mexico has been the victim 


bn 





ot only confirmed the 





SOLON ISIS, 


SOnsttulon 





i 
ere, in lilustration ef the same 
ic f powers between 
our own personal experience had 


essuns 


fror 
eapaete ire proved how sad was her 


speculators and 
i few ambitious aspirants from some of your 
having fled from thetr homes for their 
, and rendered bo d@ and adventurous 





No rihera 
or their mischance 
desperation 
:tors and slave-traders, leagued together Jor the 


which may be urged in favor 
lep endent Gi wvernment will not hold 
so much coinmercial 
because she happens to be dignified with t 
as disunguished froin the southern republics, st 
ost useless expense, With a minister 
China, who would not 
one, is quite as successfully disposed of with a consular agen¢ y 
zuese, and Danish dominions. it 
and Norw: av, 


2 argumeut 





1t all modifica- 
power have been to increase that 
timinish that of the Executive. Unt 


a minister to 
, lor example, 
ae : 
name olem 


or political iM pore » purposes 








recelve our minister, 


* should send consequence, 


Government, 





Surely, if the Spanish, Portu 
the dominions of the Netherlands, 
the Sardinian States and the kingdom of the Two -iciijes, iy 
commercial an 


if Sweden ny manne 


their separatt combined 
tervention ot 
e necessary 
ipotentiary to Mexicc cearan nt 
to Prussia? 
es, Mexico, since Sp 
dence, with the 
seuienien er amusing ture, 
Spain and the 
somine ree oe Mexic 





is ac know ledge: 


and to re L1leS Was li pel , they called tot 





rece eas her 
Spanish West India 
) prolesses to ¢ “arry on wi 
t, are induced 





cupplies dive ec and thus, 
Government, they organized a convention to 
‘exas, 16 1833. The republic of Mex- 
constitution. There was no constitutional 
and assume it, Besides, it contra- 
vened principles which Mexico, ever slice her separation from 
S herished an : insisted upon—princi 


Compu Isory 
a consequence of all this, a full 
itv ol measures relaling to our foreign 
The examination I have beer 
ties me that considerations of 
re the reduction of the whole 
he most beneficial innovations 
which would let down the grade, 
he destination. and, in some cases 
ethe powers of our foreign agents 
t session, the gentleman from Massachu- 
introduced a resolution, which was adopted, 

on Foreign Affairs to Inquire int 
shing tne imt er Of Our ministers 
l regret that we have no report from 


th us, and - r 
pein ape ly fro: 
to her r own revenues 
tofore great complaints fave exisicd on the 
of our merchantmen, who, in their trade i 
have been subjected to the must wanton pillage for pretended 
tions of her revenue and navigation 
stances actual confiscation of vessels and their 
been insisted upon in Mexican ports, for the 
is of mere forms, and breaches of laws enacte 

) between the sailing and arrival of vessels 
brecte! to seizure 

These harddollars which are conve yed pe u \dically from the 
interior of Mexico 7 


s which were the first 
In several in 





br its framers 
to Vera ruz or 
musically 
destine nd. as many suy pose, for the 
* but for Cuba, Sp ain, Frauce, Holland, and Eng 
commerce of which Mexico is 
country; and which, 
, aud compel her to pre- 


wh ch are 


ministers a nts, are not 
J hores of Africa 





for Go overnments In 
interested 
the United States, 
serve her faith, ei he rby the wisdom of their 
her or by es growls of their floating batteries. 
thus shown, sir, I trust, that our commercial interests 
demand the interventidn of a minister, and 
necessity of the 
it, perhaps, safely stop here; but | 
cannot and ought not to dirgui se that, with regard 
of another chi 

I refer, sir, to the 7 
the Mexican r 
now present themselves in reference to 
the adjustmentof our claims upon her, and her and our rela- 
ions with the republic of 
fied me that new and serious attempts are to be made to pro- 
mote and accomplish the annexation of j 
One of the principal instruments in the scheme is to be found 
in the character of the present mission to Mexic 
higher interests can be involved in our foreign intercourse than 


in that of this 
keep her hones 


very Was 





segoulations with 


with ~ucevanang not 


sharge or con 





which, with me, outweigh all others 
elations existing between this 
nore especially as they 


rican slave-trade, 
lt was left { 
atrocities, and it was Jeft for Anglo-Saxons to 
logists of, and the sympathizers with, these ene- 
human race. 








2public, and 


become the apx 
Recent events have 


in the 
re @ commercial or other inter- 
twi intvies requiring this mission 


statistics which we have, show— 


recital of all the ever 


); and, as no 





schemes of unprovoked 
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s which belong to this mission, I fee] 





at (he eariest opportunity, 


iverting to this subject, Iam 
i] or local feelings, but wholly by 
meiig to all portions ot the 


i ive alike interested. The 
lexas, has no concern with 

in poi 4 this Union, except so 
brig rly connected them- 

rn nights of the South in their 





interfere wih the constitutional 


py ‘tion, and with which I have 
er occa to intermeddle. And 
ry of the relations of this Govern- 
but another volume in the his- 
iso consider it, and connect that 


ids Ol my objection lo the annexa- 
ut, in so doing, I shall not be just- 
uy, yet] shall in- 





vuld be repléce with dangers, even if 
Union without slave properues. In 


voive the subject, whether consid- 


siablishiment of slavery and the ex- 


1erely Connected with the enlarge- 
tnnexation of Texas to this 
be like placing a wen on a sound 





upon the history of Texas—trace 
; the men and the motives 
a aration from Mexico; 
ition in Congress, in 
m, andin Texas—upon the opin- 
flueuce In both countries; whoevei 

events, from the causes, incep- 
tolts close, (if itcan be said to be 
sition and recent 
y occurring, will have abundant 
e consummation of the evila, po- 








wail the annexation of Texas to this 


rp went Into operation under 
yriginated while Mexico was still a 
awful grant, 





speculation. Her separation from 


event which promised so much to the 
served to weaken her power and ca 


dependencies, at an unfortunate 
lependent republic. With unsus 
grants made by the 
portions of her territory, but added 


until Texas and Coahuila became peopled, in 


of which the greater number 


yming fram these United States— 


| liberty and republican governments 


jonists as her coadjurors in the 


great work of organizing and establishing free systems through. 


events which rapidly transpired 
ake. She soon became the prey of 
Southern siave-dealers. Among 


fortunes, prompted and promoted 


Many of these colonists, and their 


y, when they first directed their atten- 
aulicipated its eventual separation from Mexico, 
{ on and annexation to this Union: as 


tle binding them to the Mexican 


crupie at creaung disaffecuion among 
ts and natives—no obligation to observe its laws, or, 
, respect itssovercignty. ‘Revolution and separa 
i dey endent State aud annexation to this Union,’ were 





in ‘Vexas, butin many portions of 
The internal political difficulties 
out the revoluuien in the General 
iexans were too iftent upon the 


vantages Which this event gave them; 
voluntary cession of Texas to the United 





r aid the accommodating 
trampling upen the decrees 


and most valued truits of her own in- 
abolition of slavery. This new Texan 
egilimate fruit 
rovision against slavery, although the existing cons‘itution had 

prospective emancipation. Here, however, T 
Texans yusuce— 
any provision against slavery in the new constitution, 
ly avowed that the design was to reintro 
] the slaver who, during the session of 
e conveit on to form ar constitution for this independent peo 
slaves, by way of Cuba, taken on the 
i, Was not the first who escaped the consequences 
ot this monstrous and inhuman crime with impunity. Sla- 
very basis of the league formed between the 
Northern speculator and Southern slave-dealer; and why should 
10t be, as It Was, tl 
to them independence! Consistent! Yes, con 
tent for those (I blush to 
sympathies 

inv ina land which boasts ofits love of freedom. Sir, to the 

mor of the Hispano American population of Texas be it eaid, 
hey had no part in the wicked designs of these revolutionists 
They had seen too many of the indescribable horrors of the Af- 
under the dominion of Spain, not to 


of nullification, contained no 


they were consistent. They might 


essence of thecivil compact which 


e4y it) who have had, to an alarm- 
and the eneGuragement and aid of 


tlo-Saxon blood not to curdle in the 


wi'l not fatigue the committee with a 
ts in Texas, between the rejection of the 
constitution and thetr conquest over the Mexican forces. They 
bi ently recollected to remind of the 
ggression, for the worst of purposes, 


Apr ‘il, 1842. 
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which fill up the hi 





ory of Texas trom the eve san A ) 

Bexar to the famou Ue ot San Jac uvdiwhi 
urrence hot only secured the Mexican Presid = , 
4 prisoner to the insurgeuts, but foundin himay faitiil ( 
voy to this country to treat fo ( i f Tex 

Ihave said that, to sitrods and perpetuate siavery in Texas 
Was the original intention of many of the early emigrants. The 
omission to provide agai it im their ti ) utiun, and 
heir failure to take u ures agall he Afri lave-trade 
ire not the only proofs of this 

The motives inducing the revo menta, and 
which caused the standard of rebe 1, so 80 s 


i. Was 
under 


known that 
the Mexi 


slavery could 

an Republic, not 
combination of interests to which I 
North and the South, but have 


perfecting every : urpose oft 





(he strar 
tween 


have { 
them it 





referred be 


d unite 





thened 





“O@lWon LL 










































he OK, sir, at the con- 
sUluuien formed by Te affer she had thrown otfthe dominion 
4 Mexico, and whew i is no ri ary to disguls 
and wheu J 1 » had com Sure her grand u 
rior obje f the iiitery to thisG rut 
hrougt iolder Behold ix ‘ Te 
lon Une j {1 ition Of the ilict d 
wickes’ cor from th it weet \- 
surrectionitst lv a V slay y re I 1, 
ind how insuffici a Ision agai t Africa ve 
rade. ‘ al h i »>Which Trefer is as fol 
OWS: 

“SEc per { ») Were slaves for life } 
vious to emigration to Texas, and who are now heid in 
bondage, remain in the like state ol arvaitu provided 
the said slave shall be the Gore le property of the persous so 
holding said slave as aforesaid. Congress shall pass no laws to 
prohibit emigrants from the United Stat cit 
bringing their slaves into the Repubit th 
them by the same temure by which such s eld in th 
United States; nor sha y slave holder | t ved to emancl 
pate hi ner | slave or slaves, without the Consent of Congress, 

he or she shall! send his Or ber slave or slaves without the 
mits of the Republi i free person of African descent, either 
sa ie rin part, shall perm ltore permane y 
the Reps. blic, with e consent of Congre }the wm 
wien or admission of Atricar I wi rthis Republic, 
excepting froin the United sta fA rica, is forever pro 
whketed, and declared to t 1C) 

And then, sir, see, in the same constitution, the ¢ eration 

lfort is recognition of avery ) ie land eculacol N 
yntent with their own gra aud possesslo ey proceed 
most formally to tisca’e the no , u to the unholy 
league, and whose '1 , ior at I hav ena to discove;y 
were as i i ma i which ¢ a= 
irercd } NV Ist ’ nthe t t 

“And whereas (| pr ( i ie yu iadith PO t 
just and frauduler aims, and quiet he peo, in the enjoy- 

entof th ir lands, ls one of the e@reat duties Of this conv 
aa whereas the Li gisiature he Sta i€o laa 
having passed an act in the Li hundrec 
tour, 1 behalf of General Jolin J , of New \ 
snother on the fourteenth day ot wh ihu 
hirty-tive, under which the eno unt of elev 
lred leacue yf land h been ¢ by indry indivi 

une of who reside i forer ( and are { ‘iWizens 
Mf the Repubhe; which said act trary to articles fourth, 
twelfth, and fifieenth, of the laws of eighteen hundred and 
wenty-fourof the General Congress of Mexico, and one ol said 
icts for that Cause has, by the said General Congress of Mexico, 





been declared null and void;—it is hereby declared that the said 
act of eighteen hundred and thirty-four, i favor of John b. Ma- 
son, and of the fourteenth of March, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-five, of the said Legislature of Coahuila and Texas, and 





each andeveiy grant founded thereon, is, and was from the be- 








zinning, null and void; and all surveys mace under pretence of 
vuthority derived from said acts, are hereby declared to be null 
and void; and all eleven-league claim ited 

leagues of the boundary line between Texas a 

Sta‘'es of America, which have! plocated Contrary 

of Mexico, are hereby declared to t Wl anc 

Whereas many surveys and titles toland have beet 





ost Of ihe people of Texas were absent from home, 





the campaign against Bejar. it is hereby declare 
surveys and locauons of land made sine late Cone 
eultation closing the land offices, and all ti de since 








hat time, are and shali be null and void 
And now, sir, wit travelling over all the ground which [ 
night, but trusting to the recollection of the committee of most 


ofthe events which so t he tuteniio 


estab! 





ofa nowertul 








interest in this country, aided by authorities of Texas her 
self, to annex Texas, witti slave-holding properties, fo this 
Union, I will only advert to a tew of the most notorious piece 
of evidence to this polit. Liadeed it ts all matter of history; and 





here is no difficulty in préving that Texas has long n, hi the 








language of an Engush paper, “ihe Naboul vineyard of 
Brother Jonathan 
Ala pe las distant as the negotiations for the purchase of 





Louisiana from Frauce in 1803, of Florida from Spainin isto 
and more especially upon the ralification of the treaty which 
detined the western —— 4 Loulslana, great dissatisfaction 
existed, and was loud:y expressed, becatise Texas was not in 
cluded. In 1805 Mr. Pinckney { Mr. Monroe, ministers, act 
ing under instructions from Madison, then Secretary of 








state under President Jefferson, renewed the claim upon Texas 
as an integra] part of Loutsiana, iisisting in their negotiations 
with Mr. Cevallos, the Spanish Secretary of State,that the boun- 
jaries of Louisiana were the rivers Perdido to the east, and the 
Kio Bravotothe west. In ISIS, Mr. Adams, then Secretary of 
State, in his letter to Mr. Onis, the Spanish munister claimed 
lexas as being within the lirnitsof Loutsiana. however, 
were the fears that, the monar- 






Reuac 





1e dilap! tron of 


a 
















chy, Flovida might be transterred toa foreign power, t! at, in the 
treaty of 1819,1n whi ain ceded to us the Floridas. we ac- 
cepted the Sabine as bouadary. ‘This. after all, was only 


considered as the conve:tional line for the laccord- 





ccasion 








ingly Mr. Adains, arnong his first a¢ : President, in 1825, and 
afierwards, in 1827, renewed the negotiations on the subject. 


These movements towards Texas all had reference to what was 
supposed to be the true ooundary line between the United States 
and Mexico. They were confined, upto the Presidency of Mr. 
Adams, (0 negotiations with Sjyain, of which Texas then tormed 
a part, and subsequemly to negotiatious with Mexico. They 
were all open, fair, and peaceful in their design and character, 


and concelved and carried out in a desire to reclaim what was 
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ibuse the fonl purposes towards 
Mexic twhich Isha pre Uy peak 
During igitall ’ reat Missouri question, the de 
sit > al Pexas was very mantlest. ‘The continement of 
ivery to the territory of the United States lying north of 36 
degrees and 30 minutes north latitude, by the act admitung Mis- 
souri into the Union, was not agreeable to those who saw In that 
provision a Vat the hopes of the annexation Texas and 
of prey rall Influence of the slaveholding States in 
i = quei \ ) Is, awriter ota 
i t j ished at St. Louts, Missouri, and which 
have hee iit hep fad wuished Se {Mr. 
Be» vy] W hie f advocate the annexa Texas, as 
‘ prov. ral € t 
says hit Bb 4 Texasi pace i 
pace and advantaces that cou will aflord for 
ext ( av . ri i ia ilculated that 
bou { Texa es as large as Kentucky may be 
carved out. The writer opens in Texas a new world for the 
Inployment © V tt 1, instead of looking to the 
shore Africa 1¢ } upply of serviler, turns his philan- 
t iceye Uy e States inthis Union, where slave laber is 
aud provisiot re chea} i converts them Into 
slave wi which to people the new region. 
nh-ev attendant upon the surrender of Our Claims 
a th east Orlievous, It i€ OpPlison Of the writer, 
re, tha rings a islavel ng empire i xtaposition 
with Slav N iwest, and diminishes the outlet for 
e Indians inhabiting the State 1 Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
i, and Te I reare ) i that these evils have 
en remcved. ‘i by € institution of slavery, 
( ve t nthe evil a Ite nation im our 
nel schoo ind the two la itions of this Govern- 
Ta ave foi th outlet to s, Without the aid of 





scription might be adduced to a greatextent. 














press, Whenever occasion has presented itself, 
ie annexation, and justified ihe grounds taken 1 
which I] have referred. Nor have these designs 

t $ A writer on this subject says tha 
nia ¢ ventic of 1SV8 shur, of the 
i 1, in a speech rable length 

that of ! be obtained— which ngly desired 
would ral ie pers i slaves, and be advanta to 
laveholders that State. Mr. G! in th 
Virginia Assem inthe year 1832, that the price of slaves 
feil twenty-live per Cent within two hours alter the news was 
received of portat on act whicl was passed by the 
Levi aTT ; a tes believed the ac\uteition of 

; r price fifty t. at least.’ 

is of the country, the desire to acquire 
politicians so much, that they grew im- 
ie failure of our negotiations, and even contem- 
ion by force. In 1830, the electors of a con- 





sSioné 
ywator 


1€ foHioWiIng In- 


t » Mississippi propounded 
s to their candidate for Congress 





tert 


“Your opinion of the acquisition of Texas, and how; whether 
dy foree or treaty; and whether the law preventing the em1- 
gration of the Americans is not evidence of apprehension that 
that province wishes to from the Mexican Government; 
1 whether, if reqaested, we ought to give the seceder military 

teu} 


secede 





i stance; aud Whial would the effect of the acquisition ot 
‘Texas upon our planting interest.” 
Both Presidents Jackson and Van Buren entertained opinions 











favorable to the annexavuion of Texas. It was during the ad 
ministration of General Jackson that our charge to Mexico was 
instructed to negotiate for the cession of Texas, and to offer sey 
eral millions of dollars as the consideration. It was during 
this Administration that, to accomplish this end, less justifiable 
measures were resorted to. Although Genera! Jackson was 





aware of the hostile intentions of 
he neutrality due from tht 
faith of treaties, 


our citizens (owards Mexico, 
towards that nation, 
was most grossly violated by 
General Gaines, un from Mr. Cass, then Secretary of 
War. The in tions of Gen, Gaines authorized him to cross 
the Sabine, and proceed as far as Nacogdoches, seventy-five 
miles within the Mexican territory—tirst “i ma faise construc. 
treaty of 1831, and finally upon the pretence that the 
between the United Stat ai Mexico was uncer- 
facts are, that, for a long time after the ac- 


the 
ynisiana, the United States exercised jurisdiction 


Government 


the olen 





‘on 





fer orders 


tue 


tion of the 
boundary 
tain; whereas 
isition of L 





lv to the Ho ynido, Dut elx miles we ol Nacogdoches 
the intermediate country between this point and the sabine be- 
ine considercd neutral territory. General Wilkinson, for the 


Unitec 
Sabine as 
establishes 

A subsequent tre 


1 States, and General Herrera, for 
the frontier. A survey, made by Mr. Melish, 
the Sabine point as the frontier. 

ity between the two Goveremeats confirmed 
his boundary line, having especial reference to the survey and 
map of Melish. And, more recently still, the Executive, in 
juence of the occupation by Arkansas of a part of the 
Mexican dominions, declared, by preclaimnation, that the two 
yuld continue to exercise jurisdiction within 


Mexico, fixed upon the 
also 


atthis 





conse 





Governments s 


the territory then occupied by either. The pretence of guard- 
ing against Indian hestiltues, under which this discretionary 
power Was given to General Gaines to invade Mexico, I hesitate 


to affirm, w 





violation 0 





as a want the national faith; and 








the uisition of additional troops, made upon the Governors 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, liad more of the appearance of 
preparation for the consequences which it was reasonable to 


this outrage, than of any proper 
authority the troops, ordered from 
, occupied Nacegdoches, and crossed 
Red river. and finally established a post two hundred miles be- 
yound Nacogdoches, in the Mexican deminions, consistently 
with the neutrality existing between the two Governments, re- 


apprehend woul l grow outof 
eceseity And by what 
ts Tows and Gibs 


mains tobe shown. If it be true that the commanding general 
vivlated this neutrality sill further, by allowing volunteers for 





Texas to pass undisturbed, and at the 
attempts on the part of native 


checked any 
Indians to act 


same time 
Mexicans and 




















hen behev { ur territory. Hence tl rjustice of the igainst Texas, the problem is solved. These facts will also af- 
madvet whi ive been heaped upon Mr. Adams tot ford some explanation of the tollowing article, which appeared, 
is 1 t ' hea ution of Texa During his at the time referred to, inthe **Pensacula Guzeit 
tr ! wl ! tlations 1 newed, ‘ . 1G 
— ‘Su e wess jutn were ose “Ab e middle of !aat month, General Gaines rent an of 
Texas |} 1 made ) t } O separa sell ym Mexico ‘ 1 
4 i? f She | : sae ba ticer of the United States army into Texas to reclaim some de- 
t I \ u ne t ola siaveu ih | 5 
Oe ey : pe : { " hit Poe | setters. Sle found them already enlisted in the Texan ser- 
I 1 he adivu “i the ue ono sning s . ' “a 
ee ee ae salir ag! " : vice, to the number of two hundred. They stili wore the uni- 
r the admi ion of Mr. Ajiams, nor those of his pre- ’ ; ae a ns 2 Thao 
Y MM Mi Me. Mad ison, a Mr. Jeffers mn were form of our army, but refused, of Course,to return Che com 
rs 1 roe dison, Jeffers : ae 
} violation : national faith, and the eross mander of the Texan forces was applied to to enforce their re 
“a i neg he ( i i se th ross 


turn; but 
had noa 
Texanie 


In his last annual mess? 
compelled, by the force of cit 
the bag.”? Tt will be remembered 


his only rey 
uthority 
lations.” 


but he 
Ww ol out 


y was, that the soldiers might go, 
1 them bac This isa new vie 


to sen 


to Congress, General Jackson was 
“to let the cat out of 


ie Mexican minister, by 





umst 


that tl 


ances, 


reason of the mvasion of the terrtory of his country by cul 
soltiery, had surrendered his passports, and, like the flying Par- 
thian, bad not neglected to cast an arrow, which reached both 
the President aud his Secretary. Exposed and chastised by 
the Mexk ininister, 1t behooved the President to fi. da cata- 
plasm 9 cover he wounds which bad beens inflicted on elher 
slle Accordingly, the inessage says 

su will perceive, by the acconipanying documents. that 


traordinary mission trom Mexico has beeu don 


terminate 





ole grounds that the obligations of this Government to itself 
Mexico, under treat ys — sulalious, have ec mpell d me 
Lo trust a discretionary authority to a high efficer of our army, 


to advance inte territory ¢ lsimed as part of Texas, if necessary 
to protectour own, or the neighboring fronuer, from Indian 
depredation. In the opinion of the Mexican functionary who 
has just leftus, the honor of his conntry will be wounded by 
American soldiers entering, With che most amicable avowed 

upon ground from which the followers of his Goy- 








purposes, 


ernment have been expelled, and over which there is, at pres- 
ent, no certainty of a serious effort on Ms part being made to 
ie-establish its dominion. The departure of this minister was 








neular, as he was apprized that the suffi 
for the advance of our troops, by 
+g general, had been seriously doubted by me; 
Was every reason Lo suppose that the troops of the United 
, their commander having had time he truth 
= falsehood of the information upon which they had marched 
Nacoge would {be either there In perfect +» ccordance 
aan the principles admitted to be just, in his conference with 
the Secretary of State, by the Mexican Minister 
were already withdrawn, in consequence of the 
warnings their commanding officer had received 
partmen War.’ 
Doubted by me! Whata 
Whata valuable considerau 
“The 


“ie icy ol 
the com 
and that 





nssigned 








Miates to asceriain 


luches, 
hirnee! On 


Hnpressive 
trom the Dr 





j re cio +¢ 
on for the loss of’ 


Northern man with Southern priiciples 











that, as the Secretary of State for General Jack he had got 
hand in, and had learned enough of the f neutrality 
to be able to practise tor himself most dex sly. The an- 
nexation of Texas, or of the mountains of the moor » this 
Union, would not be at war with the principles of Mr. Van 
Buren. And it General Jackson, hike Macbeth lay, was 
encouraged to commit the greatest outrage, from the considera 
tion thatno one dared to call him to — Van Buren, 
during his administration, fulfilled the truth of an observation 





ot Machiavel, that “it is the 
foo! upon occasions.” 


provine evi awise i, in fo seem a 


In his augural address, Mr. \ 


“Quy course of foreign policy has been se 
ligibie as to constitute a rule of Executive conduct which leaves 
httle tomy discretion, unless, indeed, 1 were willing co run 
counter to the lights of experience, and the known opinious of 
my constituents. We sedulously cultivate the friendship of all 
nations, as the condition most compatible with our welfare 
and the principles of our Government. We declme al 
as adverse to our peace. We desire commercial re 
equal terms, being ever willing to give a fair ¢ 
advantages received. We endeavor to conduct 
wil aud sincerity; promptly 


‘an Buren tay 


‘dorm and tmnt 


lances, 
ations 
quivaient for 
Our Inlercourse 
avowing onr objecte, 


hh Ope nhess 





and seeking to establish that mutual trankuees which is as bene 
ficial inthe dealings of nations as of men. We haven ) dispo 
sition, and we disclaim all right, to meddle in disputes, whether 


Internal or foreign, that may molest other countries; regard g 
them, in their actual state, as social Communities, and preserv 
Ing a strict neutrality inall theic controversies, Well kr owl g 
the tried valor of our people, and our exhaustless resources, we 
neither anucipate nor fear, any designed aggre hi 
consciousness of our own just conduct, We feel a security that 
we shall never be called upon to exert our determination rey 
to permit an invasioga of Our nights, without punishment or re 
dress.’”’ 





SS1Ony al oe 








Doctrines sound enough; but how wonderfully 
parted from! In his message to the special 
tember, 1837, nota word is said of our relations wiih Mexico, 
although, immediately previous to the session, a correspond 
ence had taken place between Mr. Hunt, the Texan muiuistey 


were they de 
Congress, in Sey 


and Mr. Forsyth, the Secretary of State, in which the former 
makes formal application for the admis-ion of Texasinto the 


Union, pursuant to the instructions of the Texan authorities 
ind the latter answers the proposa!, and declines it, not open 
the principles of foreign policy laid down in the creed of the 
President, but evasively,and in a manner to keep a.ive the 
project of annexation, and to encourage it. Phe geatieman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. ADAMS,| In commenting upon the 
correspondence, says 

“A profound reverence foi their treaty obligations to Mexico 
was professed, contrasting, rather humorously, with the 
President's call for powers of contingent reprisals six months 
before, and with the militant message of President Van Buren 
three months later,” : 

While I ful 


I mustd 


lv conced 
from 


the humorous contrast here presented, 


ssent ike elon features of Ont 





the message 





no: tomy mind, this message is rather a lachrymose affair—a 
sort of appeal to the pockets of he country; because the Mexi- 
can minister had, with a most just indignation, retired without 
an adjustment of our claims. True, he says, the decision of 





Congress shall be faithfully executed; 
_ characterized with moderation 4 
Van Buren never inten led to gain his 
bayonet. It was morally impossible jor him not to infuce, 
even in his foreign negotiations, the arts of the poliucian. His 
course reminds me very much of the policy of Persia towar:! 


but then he ho; will 
J justice. Oh! Mr 
at the 


ends point of the 


ea it 


no 
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to particularize a tithe of these expedient 


S; they form a part o1 
the history o1 the country. 

A lew weeks 
Texas, the President, ina 
of annexath 


recogniiion of the independence of 
special message, repudiated the idea 
1, except upon certain conditions—a recognition by 
Mexico, or some leading power, or further proof on the part of 
Pexas of a capacity to maintain independence. And yet, al- 





within a month after, when there wasnot the slightest pre- 
ce that erber of these conditions had been fulfilled, the same 

trecommended the acknowledgement of Texan 1ide- 
lence, and the Senate complied. On the is8th of February, 
i537, Mr. Howard, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, in 
the House of Represeatatives, reported the following resolu- 
tions 





j sed by the House of Representatives of the Uni. 


ted Stales, ‘That the independence of the Governmeut of Texas 
ought to be recognised. 

2. “Resolved, That the Commitiee of Ways and Means be 
directed to provide, in the bill torthe civil and diplomatic ex 
nenses of the Government, a salary and outfit for such public 
1 as the President may determine to send to Texas.” 





areiit 


These resolutions were subsequently laid on the table. On 
fhe 28th February, 1837, while the civil and diplomatic bill was 
unger consideration, and while an amendment was pending pro- 
viding salaries and outfits of ministers to Russia and Austria, 
Mr. Thompson of South Carolina (the present minister to 
Mexico) moved to amend the amendment by adding the follow 
ing 

“And for the itand salary of a dy 
sent io the Republic of Texas. whenever 
United States may receive sauusfac 
an in lependen 
such minister 





outt omatic agent to be 
the President of the 
y evidence that Texas is 
power, and shal! deem it ex} edient to ay poin 





” 


This amendment was adopted, and the President found it ex- 
pedient to appoint a minister Immediately 

A tew daye previous to this m account legislation, 
(to wit: on the 13th February, 1837.) a motion, calling on the 
President tor inforimauon of his correspondence and communi- 
cations with General Santa Anna, during his then recent visit 
tothe city of Washington, and with General Houston, or ether 
persons claiming to exercise the powers of government in Tex 
as, Was negative and that, too, although it was hinted that one 
of the vessels equipped for the exploring expedition to the Pacif 
ic ocean and South seas bad been put in requisition for the 
conveyance of Santa Anna to Mexicoor elsewhere. 

Among other expedients which have beea used to ride over 
the constutwtional difficulties in the way of aunexation, have 
been a resort to the precedents set upon the a.inexation of Lou 
jsiana, duriag the a lntinistration of Mr. Jefferson, and of the 
rloricdas, during that of Mr. Mouroe. Both these, I doubt no a 
were assumptions of power, and were ou th 
ground thal these acquisilions were quiteindispensable to the 
safe aid ¢ ient use of large regions within our own. terri 
tory srecognition ofthe independence of Texas takes her 
most effectually out of the line of precedents established in the 
cases of Louisiana and the Floridas. She must now come into 
the Union, if atall, bya — process from the one original 

intended, or in violation ofall precedent. And so, I conceive, 
the advocates of annexation have concluded; for, besides the at 
‘empt to accomplish it by direct purchase, we find them. in 


st u 








submitted to 





mve 








iv 


Here follows a long and labored article, and which is most 
evidently the contribution of Northern land-jobbing inter- 
est towards its quota in furthering this scheme. New argu- 
ments are adduced in this article, and addressed to the “best 
feelings of the philanthropist and the abolitionist;’’ and what 
think you, sir, they are? Why, in the first place, thatthe ad- 
mission of Texas into the Union will enable us to prevent the 
introduction of slaves there from the West liudia islands, and 
compel her to get her entire supply from the slave Srates of 
this Union. This ts the argument for the philanthropist. The 
second argument used, and which is intended to gild the bait 
of annexation for the palates of the abolitionists, is that. if 
Texas is attached to the Union, the States of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Missouri,and North Carolina, will be com- 
pelled, within ten years, to abolish slavery from their bor- 
ders, for the simple reason that they cannot atford to keep 
slaves when their value will be so much greater in the great 
Southwest! Here it will be seen that the serpent has cast of] 


the 











its old slough, and come out in a new and vernal dress: for 
the writer admits, what has sometimes been denied, that Tex- 
as is engaged in the African slave-trade, and should be ad- 


mitted into the Union to promote the domestic slave-trade 

The evenis of the present session of Congress furnish no 
inconclusive evidence that this question is to be revived. The 
President, in his annual message, gives the subject a steren- 
type flourish. He says, referring to Texas: 

“The United States cannot but take a deep interest in wl 
ever relates to this young and growing Republic. 
principally by emigrants trom the United States, we have the 
happiness to know thatthe great principles of civil liberty are 
there destined to flourish, under wise Institutions and whole 
some laws; and thar, through its example, another evi lence is 
to be afforded of the capacity of popular institutiens to ad 
vance the prosperity, happiness, and permanent glory of the 
human race.’ 








Settled 





This is guing a long leap im advance of any of his predeces 
sorsin the way of gloritication. It out-Herods Herod. Heay- 
en savethe country and the world from such instructions in 
the “principles of civil liberty,” and afford different examples 
‘of the capacity of popular instilutivns to advance the pros- 
perity, happiness, aid permanent glory of the human race! 
Corruptio optimi pessiaa—the corruption of that which is 
the most excellent, engenders evils the most monstrou 


The resolutions from some of the slaveholding States, pre- 
sented to Congress at this session, and calling fur the annexa 
tion of Texas, is a repetition of efforts put torth through the 
same channel. tad an opportunity been offered upon the pre 
sentation of these resolutions, I should have felt it my duty not 
to have permitted them to go forthto the country without ob 
jection. And permit me now, sir, to remark, that the interest 
which some of the States have thus manifested in favor of the 
annexation of Texas presents the most alarming feature in its 
history. No ore who will reflect upon the construction of this 
Government, and the source of its powers, and the examples 
already afforded of the preponderating influence of the provin- 
cial or State over the national or federative authority, can hes 
itate to acknowledge that we have more to hope and fear from the 
States than from the General Government. The boldnees an! 
success with which the States have, in more than one instance, 
either extended or Jimited the constitutional powers of the Gen- 





I repeat it, then, sir, the interest which some of the States 








have manifested on this subject is alarming. If defeated, it 
will be first time in our history of the denial of a measure 
of any maguitude when strenuously insisted upon by any num- 
ber of Siates. Nothing but promptand energetic action against 
will overcome the strong and growing feeling which now ex- 


ists In its favor. 
| 


Nor, sir, does the character of the present mission to Mexico 


of Te 





augur unfavoraliy to the annexation xas. The distin- 
guished citizen whose appointment to that mission has been 


confirmed, not only represents inierests in 
but, while a member of this House, expressed opinions and pur- 
sued a course which pledges him toit. It was this gentleman 
who, in his capacity here, votre t only tor the recognition of 
the ir lepen lence of Texas betore she could justly he consider 
ed asdismembered from Mexico, vut aided in the suppression 
of calls upon the Executive for information of his communica: 
tions and correspondence with Mexico her agents on the 
subject; and, finally, upon his own motion, in the shape of an 
amendinent toa diplomatic appropriat ured, mm the 
last moments of asessiou, the recoguition of the independence 

f Texas and the appointment of a minister. Hear his lan- 
guage on the introduction of the resoluuions of Mr. Howard, to 
which I have before refeired 


favor of the project, 














ren 
lon UII, Be 


“He had been waiting during the whole sessiow for an oppor- 
tunity to say something on the subject. * * * * Now 
that they had it before the House, he asked of the friends of 
Texas to stand by it and yield ta nothing,’ &c 








Sir, I hesitate not to predict that the fruits of thi 
now created, will be a renewal of overtures between this Gov 
ernmeptand Mexico, having in view on the part of this Govern. 
ment the cession or annexation to itof Texas. Weshall have 
all the changes between the Gove anew. The 
boundary between this country and Mexico, between us and 
Texas, (the original claim relinquished forty years ago, upon 
the purchase of Loutsian?,) and the unsetiled Claims 6f this 
Government upon Mexico, are ail to be revived. Yes, sir, 
this minister will go to Mexico to play the game for Texas 

The survey made by the joint 


with his hands full of cards 
with Texas, to ascertain the 


IN1SS10N, as 





y 


bpMents run 





commission under the convention 
true boundary between the two Countries, having determined 
that the meridian line, astraced by them, hes so much further 
east than we supposed, as to include in ‘Texas parts of Louisia 

ifforded a nice bone of conten. 





na and Arkansas, there w 
thon—a most plausible pretext, by way of quieting these con- 
flicting claims, of increasing our territorial li aits to the extent 

{ some eight or nine of our larger States, 

In what manner our Government intends to get out of the 
difficulties, which surround the commission organized to settle 
its claims against Mexico under the convertion of April, 1839, 
I know not. Theterms of that convention, and the results of it, 
are strangeenouch. The course and action of this Govern: 
ment in reference to it are only explainable in its dete: mina- 
tion to secure Texas, even a’ the expense of national honor and 
faith. The absutd provision agreed upon in the convention of 
1338, by which the private claims ef American citizens upon 
Mexico (and which it was the duty of this Goverment either 
to pay or enforce) are to be finaily submitted to the ulmpirage 
of the King of Prussia, andthe unusual tharacter and pro- 
ceedings assumed uider that convention by the Mexican com- 
missioners, more resemble a farce than grave diplomacy. The 





April, 1842. 
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pusillanimous course of our Governmentin submitting to new 
terms in the convention of 1839, which not only retained the 
King of Prussia as arbiter, but made new concessions to Mexi- 
co, In Order, In its own lang ,ta be “more convenient’ for 
her, is unequalled in the annals of diplomacy. Afier waiting 
twenty-five years fur the recognition of 


hese claims, and the 
organization ofa comossion upon the terms exacted by Mexi 
co, forthe express 


pur; ose Of their final adjustment, and after 
submitting ag nd again to dictation and it t, the fruits 

















st 
to use the lang 


are, ul e of anether, an utter “subversion of ail 
duties, of all rights, of all codes —the apotheosis of Mexican ini 
quity ” Sir, Ido not believe that our Government has been 
very solicitous for the seilemeint of these claims turough this 


asshilie 





Mexican 
8, "With- 
to the in- 
ir Governnmient—that the two Governments, 
the claimants, are the Hiigant parties—and theit 


commission. The absurd position by the 

commissioners, that they are merely ministerial agen 
out judicial power, and must 
atrucuons from the 
and not 





conform themselves 









defi- 
ance of all rule and piecedent, i feel quite sure, would have 
dissolved the commission tfthis Government had not had ulte- 
rior objects in View. The warery of Mr. Van Buren’s Admin- 
istration, through his Secretary, “pate a tout priaz’ and 





which produced the convention of 1539, meant" Texas a tout 
priz.”? Our relations with Mexico in reference to these claims 
are somewhat like t! whigh existed 
previous to the cession of the 
the same manier, unt 
Spain, it will be reme 
as 1802, in the corve 
ney, had recog 
progress 


ed, other clacms arose, u 


se between u 


Floridas, and will 


and Spain 
terminate in 
Fearly and prompt action be put torth 

red, so Jorg previously tothe cession 
ion negoulated on our partby Mr. Pinck 
of mutual claims. In the 
ese Claims remained unadjust- 
I ISi9, when, as a consideration for 
the cession of the Floridas, there Was a mutual renunciation of 
claims betwee: two Governments, including some five mil- 
lions claimed by this Government for spoliations during the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, and by which American merchant- 
men had been seized by French privateers, carried into Span 
ish ports, and there condemned. 

It requires no unusual ken to foresee what isto be the grand 
finale of all these claims of our clUzens upon Mexico They 











nised the existence 


of events, and while tl 


the 

















will be devoted to the purpose for which, together with other 
unsettied™ tions between the two Governmen's, they have 
long b landare iow held in abeyance, 1 eventually 





to be used as a Consideration 


Texas direct 


to induce Mexico either to cede 





' thie ‘ , Y 1 ' . - . 
to this Government or to recognise its indepen- 





dence preparatory to ifs anuexalon. Tn my judgment, such 
will be the fruits ofthe mission, l) sustain Which we are now 
called upon to meke an appropriation, 

have thus, sir, unfolded the dangerous designs which, it is 
feared, are connected Ww sion. The details which 





have been given were d 
ing of the project; and. 1 


tlal to the tue 
nportance Wou 
4 


understand 


d have jug 








tified much greater mi cannot leave the subject 
without adverting to sor considerations, which have 
occupied my {yong wi Ing twito the necessity and 
propriety of simission. This must necessarily be done with 
vreat brevity 

fotwithstanding all pon Mexico, we are 





still professedly at peat 











i the Mostselemn trea 
lies of amity and comm rule, then, of national 
law or national honor we intermeddle with 
Texas —a province ina state of revolt against its 
Government, which not y refuses to recognise its indepen- 
dence, but which is at (his moment Waging an uncompromising 
War against it?) Here, to say the least, is a civil warin a 


neighboring province—not a servile 
establishment of slavery ed and carried on upon 
principles of tl tavarice and inhumanity—] 
which beiong to fteebooters and pirates, a: 


Var, 


but a war for the re- 
a war excited | 


> OFOSse 





ncip.es 
which are them 








selves at war with the human race, isurrectionists are 
principally outlaws anda ur OWn Country 
first false to therr own Govern! then false to the Gov- 





erninent which tound 











hem an uiandahome. Whenee, 
then, the svinpathy and enthusiasin manifested in this country 
in behalfot the Texans? Wheoce the inju and breach of 
national faith towards Mexico, which, notwithstanding all the 


causes for jeaiou-y 
friendly to and at | 
stances will allow’’ to reap, as the truit of her waste of treasun 

and bleod, a free system, upon the p! ourown?t Whence 
this absndonmeiut of the policy which the nation has ever pur- 
sued, and been proud of pursuing, under similar circumstances? 
Jn all the contests on our continent, we have studiously avoided, 
both from i from a policy bequeathed to 
us by the Father of his Coun ligeal connexion and 
entanglement. In his “ tarewe Washington says: 
good faithand j 
harmor 
de 


1 all will we have engendered, is 


ace Witheus, dolng the most “her circum- 











in ol 








a sense of justice an 





* Ohserve 
peace and 
this conduct; a 
join it? It j 
tant period, a great nation, to 


and (a0 novel example laf 


cultivate 
1 morality enjoin 
y does not equally en- 
, enlightened, and, at no dia. 
rive to mankind the magnanimous 
eople always guided by an exalted 
justice and bene valene Why can doubt but, in the course 
time and things, the fruits ra plan would richly repay 
any temporary a which might be lost by a steady ad 
herence toit. Can it be that Providence connected the 
permanent felicity ef anat witl The experiment, 
at yy every which en 

human nature is rendered impossible by its vices.” 


ons $ 

















ol 





ntace 





has not 
I 

vits Virtue ? 
least, is recommet 


Alas!) 





sentiment nobles 





Again, hie says 


“The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign na- 


tions, is, In extends uur commercial relatious, to have with 
them as little poling connexion a3 possible. So far as we 
have already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with 





us stop.” 


Ilere let 


This advice the nation has heretofore most pre fitably pur- 
sued. During the tioody contest between Spain and her re 
volied colenies—even in the case of Mexico herself, and in all 
the strifes which separated the Spanish 
in‘o distinct Governments 


acknowledge tha independence 


perfect good faith 











merican possessions 
We did not even 
e Ofany of these States until the 
violence which had separated them from their mother Govern 
ment had subsided, or their separate and independent ¢ 
had been acquiesced in. Suilless« 
fan the flames of insurrectio: and 
those who ares riVing lu exting 
lights of freedom. + 


we stood aloof, 





stence 
lid we ever, as in this instance, 
intrigue, amd bid God-speed to 


uish the faint ard fi 


Bir, until this fatal spell came over the country and fthe ad 


ministration Of its atiairs, we had seta bright example, which 

















Appropriation Bill—Mr. Linn. 
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had raised a spirt! of liberty from California to Cape Horn—an 
example which bid fair to serve the cause of free institutions 
beyond the equator and the Andes. Carry out the designs upon 
Mexico, inthe acquisition of Texas, and ycu will give renewed 
effulgence a jervor to the lamp of freedom inour own hemi 
sphere, wi he last to be lighted up, and where, unless 
it be most signally (iumphant over us, it will be the last to ex- 





ist. Entangle ourselves with the South American republics, 
and we shal! have a re enaciment of the horrid tragedies which 
produced a z anda Pizarro. Nor is this all. Timuch 
mistake he preject annexation be successful-—-if we 





can peaceably hold iere will scaicely be strength 


enough inthis Government, even iit be so disposed, to restrain 
the traffic in slaves already commenced there. It was this 
traffic, in its most revoliung forms, that first incited and still 
employs the avarice of the Texans. It is protection to this 
trade which it seeks by a union.with us. And think you, sir, 
that her nations will manifest no interest in this matter? 


Think you th ) 
America ’ 


uncertain sea of ew 





nations will not be electrified when they 
th for the first time upon the wide and 
conquest and acquisition?) Think you 


see fre 





they vill not be tnazed when hey see the goddess of liberty, 
afier a sliort season of courtship, willingly yield herself to the 
foul embrace of the Rm presarios ol Texas? Sir, will there 





not be other feelings than 


e of surprise excited, when other 
nations shal 


stars and the stripes of this Union float over 
the untold miseries of “the middle passage?’”’ and in such event 
will not the lar of the English satirist receive the force 
and truth of hist 
‘The fustian flag that proudly waves, 
Tn sple 
To what extent other nations will feel their interest or duty to 
if Mexico cannot now be determined. The 
es had a fw years ago in the British Parliament fully 
prove that England wall feel it her duty to interfere, both upon 
private and public considerations, the moment Mexico yields 
her authority over Texas. Until that event, she may feel bound, 
under her treaties with Mexico, to remain neutral, unlees it be 
for the protection of her commercial interests. Besides, with what 
degree of contentment a nauion which has expended its millions 
for the cause of emancipation in her o«n and 
which is ¢ ly was compromising War against the 
slave trade, will behold the re-establishment of slavery in Tex- 
as, and the erection of a new central slave mart between the 
coast of Africa on the one side, and the slave holding States of this 
Union on the other, time only can show. There exist both au- 
thority and example for the interference of other nations ina 
aelkethis. Neither men ner nations are ever ina state of 
total independence of each other. They have never a right to 





see the 


rTuAage 


ry! 





ndid mockery, o’er a land of slaves. 


Interiere in behait 





possessions, 


mstail 





act, even within their own domestic or territorial limits. to the 
disruption of those great moral ties which bind communities, 
nations, and the whole family of mankind together. Jurists 


have invariably drawn 
ed the law of natio 


in civil comniuy jes, 


the analogies on which they have founc- 
, from the principles of law which prevail 

National laws, Itke civil jaws, are not 
e which are rather the conclusions of legal 
he fruit of positive enactment belong to universal 
of universaiapplication. There isa law which 
writers define to hat ‘l vicinity, and by virtue of 
which, tt civil society becomes the ground ofaction, 
mes the ground of war. This doctrine 
i by political essayists, in justification of the 
ence of England against the aggressions of France, at 
oxe of : Jast, and the beginning of the present, century. 
As, in civil ce nities, neighbors are presumed to take cog. 
nizance of each ather’s acts “vieint vicinorum facta presu- 
munter scire”’ and to prevent the erection of nuisances, so, in 
ys ty of nations, thereis bestowed on the grand 
vicinage the duty to know, and the right to prevent, the erection 
of any great public nutsance. Thus the right of other nations 


all positive. The 
reason than t 


eqnity, and’ 





be 





of civil 
whi i 


society bec 





the 


in 





he great commut 











to interfere whenever any great public enormity is enacted, is 
simply the right of an individual to abate a nuisance at his own 
door. This is a general principle, applicable and true every 
where. It raises the question between property and force, and 
restrains the right of ownership by the right of vicinage. When 





ion like 





at 
Lie 





exas founds itself in crime, and throws off its 
to gain public liberty, establishes individual 
, Where it did not previously exist, it loses 





lance, a 


slavery and wrot 





the essence ofas ate-morality ind justice becomes the foe, 
not only of from whose dominion it escapes, but 
stands in the ide of a bel 


igerent against 


bbery and wrong, it 


ulimankind. Ex- 
to countenance 





isting by re has no title cr 


protection from any source, and is amenable, with all its acces- 
sories, to the grand assize of the nations. 
That a war will be the result of the annexation of Texas, is 


greatly to be feared 
indifference. In 


of her 


England will not beho!d the 
her thirst fer conquest, and 


event with 
the advancement 
she has often punished the arro- 


who 






rance of great, and he weakness of small! States. 











three successive re duced to moderation the dreains 
of France for universal monarchy. Intent upon her commer- 
cial interests, and admitting no rival, she has often, with seem- 
ing magnanimity, when formidable confederacies threatened 
he repose of Euroj her avenger, and re established 
its repose She re ed the ambition of Austria when Russia 
was threat tby that power; she chastened the mnsolence and 
ruelty of “pai hie hat monarchy, by its avarice and folly, 


le oft 





Ainerica 


ic trade aud oppressed the peo] 








lh empire owes its existence to English power; 
s! aga usela by negotiation, and afterwar rains! 
France by Weare not left without an example in our 


own history ot 
icy. When, du 






iE ever conceived to be her pol 
t i in Spain, Ferdinand VI 
f trinmphed over the Cortes, and restored to the 
crewn, the island of Cuba, desiring to escape from nvu!} 
sions which were rapidly succee ling each other pro- 


revolutl 








LALLY 





was 






sought 








now of Franc then of the United S:ates, and then of 
ut ud, as one or the other of her parties prevailed, England 
soon proved that she had not been an inattentive observer of 





! Aware 


of the commercial and political im- 
portance of Cuba, she 


iterfered, not to take possession of Cuba 





for herself--for she might then have been involved in a war 
with Frane but to keep her under the dominion of Spain, or, 





rather, se] vh from France and the United States. She 


was successft 
These eveuts in Enetich 


history might be greatly multiplied 





i have referred to chem, not in exattaiion of English power and 
prowess, but as illustrative of the policy of that nation—a pol 


icy from which this country has more to fear, by reason of the 
evil example it affords, and the jealous and uneasy feelings it 


























ae 
engenders, than from any collision with it. ‘Cord it be,’ sai! 
Washington, “that Providence has not connercie perma 
nent felicity of a nation with its virtue?’ Let present cor 


diuon and prespects of England, as compared with ¢ 
try, answer. ‘The masses of her population are daly 
encing the truth of the saying of the chartsts, that the 
people have patd the throne twenty millions of pout terli 
for sending ships to the colonies to bring back cast-aside ne 
fetters to be fastened upon themselves at home. Her late 
milating disasters in Central Asia Is but the dk uuion of th 
blood and treasure she will be required to expend to mainta 
her widely scattered and multiplied deper May 1! 
country profit by the lesson 

And Jook, sir, at the consequences of induleis this desu 
for acquisition. Suppose Texas is gained by vegotiation, 
purchase, or as the results of a war, and we thus add 
ates to our Untou—who does not ser the barter 
sooner or later reap from he svieidal i 


le coul 





dene) 





nine more 
mut we must 








Texas will weaken us as Oo} posed to other natio li will ex 
tend our coast fiom the Sabine to the Rio Brave, and give ua 
an exposed frontier from the mouth of the Mississ 1 to the 


ipy 
The proposition of the Secretary of the Navy 


Rio del Norte. 








to establish a navy-yard depot and station upon the Gulf 

Mexico, is by no means inopportune. These will be more than 
necessary if the Secretary entertains the same opinion in favor 
of the annexation of Texas which he did in 1829: if, indeed, this 
proposition be not in anticipation of the event And it requires 
very little political foresight to see the destructive tencencie 


of this project upon our confederacy at home; how much it 
will increase the chances of dismemberment; and, by the | 
of political gravitation 





iws 
prostrate us by our own weight, and 





divide this glorious Union jnto two or more emp f differ 
ent and hosule interests. Of the dreadful process by which 
this dismemberment may be accomplished, I] will not ak 


Bpe 
‘ 


T only advert to it, that they who prize the inestimable blessing 
flowing from the Union of these States, may pause before they 


introduce into it new elements of discord, 
And can it be believed, sir, that this desire of acquisition will 
be satisficd with the annexation of Texa No, sir. no. Anglo- 
Saxon-American cupidity, as now maniteste t be con 
tent until the vast count: y lying east ot the Reo del Norte and 
Rio Bravo is sut ved. It is not improbable tt polit 
cal existence of the Hispano-American nat ons will al! be swal 
lowed up by aspiritof avarice and rapaciiy, which will not 
be satiated until, overcoming every natural barrier. uw reaches 
the Rio Colorado and the Guif of California: until it 
its foot upon the last inch of soil unwashed by the 
Pacific. 
Sir, 1 have adverted, on the fact that, 
next to union at home, separation from all other Governments 
the wise and permanent policy of this natior I 
would cling to this policy as the sheet-anchor of our hope 
Among all the benign dispensetions of Providence to us, Tre 
gard the position of these United st le to ince 
fet ndence of all forelzn connexion, 





places 
wuves of the 


another occasion, to 


has been 











} 


favora 


most 


ates 


£0 


the 


Ui 





as tir guished 





and valuable. We stand virtually alone, the AUantic 
Tolling between us and Europe—a few British colonies on out 
north, and the feeble Spanish States on our south—all feeble in 
themselves, and rendered doubly so by reason of their separa 
tion from their own Governments, or their independent exist 
ence. How different from the European nation 1a, Nor- 


way, and Swecen on the north and west, and A 
France, Germany, England, and the ovher gre 
south and east—nations wl 


ich have kept the world in arms, 





and have maintained their existence by fo md fy id “in 
the tented field Our relative interests and posita a na- 


ticn, did not cscape the observant, solicitous eye of the Father of 
his Country. How applicable his language to the occasion 

“Enrope hasaset of primary interests, 
ora very remote relation. 


que roversies 


which to us have none 
Hence she must be engaged mm fie 
, the causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concert Hence. therefore, it must be in us to 
implicate ourselves by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitude 
of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and ¢ 
her friendships or enmities. 

“Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 
pursue a different course, If we remot peo 
efficient Government, the period Is not far offwheu we may defy 
material injury from external annoyance; when we may take 
such altitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time 
1; when belliger 





t con 


ui Wwike 


islOns Of 


one 


'e, under an 

















resolve Uy to be scrupulously respected; 
tions, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us 
will not lightly haz rd the giving us provocation; when we tr 
choose peace Or war, as Our interest, guided by 
counsel. 

“Why fore intages of so peculiar LSituatior 
quit our own to stand upon foreign 
weaving our witht enta 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, ri- 
vaiship, interest, humor. or caprice.”’ 








nt Na- 


ty 
ustice, shali 





go the adv Why 
Why, ! y Inter- 
art of Europe, 


erounad 


lestiny iat of any gie 






So. also, that philosophical 
speaking, ia Lads, of t 


rope, says: 


statesman, (Mr. Jefferson.) when 
1e Wars Which had been rekiudledin Eu 


“Senarated by a wide ocean from t 
from the political intere 
produerions and wai 
ship useful to them, and theirs 





e nator 
sts which entangle them toge 


der our cor 





her, wath 


iia which re 1 friend 





merce and 
to us, it Cé 














} ot be the interest of 
any to assail us, nor ours to disturbthem. We uld be moet 
unwise, indeed, were We to cast away the sin lessings cf 
the po ition intwhich nature has placed ! he ¢ rtunity she 
hase ywed us withof pursuing, ata distance from foreign con 


try, peace,a id hap; 


} 
rhi 


of indu 
vating general friendship, and of 
to the umpire of reason rather 
then, must it be, Ina governme 
adopt, individually, the views, 
which ther country shou 


tentions, the } aths Iness; of cult 
interest 
than of { Ilow desirable, 
it like its citizens 
the interests, and the conduct 
i pursue, divesting themselves of 
those passions and portialities which tend neeful friend 
ships, and to embarrass and embreil usin the calamitous scenes 


of Europe 


ing collision of 
ree 


ours, to see 


to lessen 


Let the nation, then, return to the policy pointed out by these 

} olitical sage avandon, at once and forever, the Quixotic de 
signs upon Texas; and, if we will not recall the minister to Mex 
iro. let us disabuse that Government of the just suspicions she 
now entertains of our sinister objects, and turn Our political re 
lations into clearer and healthier channels. New difficulties and 
dangers will gather around us, and that, too, ata period when 
we are the least prepared to meet them, by any further inter 
ference with affairs which it is alike our interest and our duty 
Let us disengage ourselves and cur fore negotigs 








to avoid 
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TH CONnG+++-2D SESS. __ The 7 Tariff Bill—My, A. Kenv edy. il. of. Re ps. 


with those ho advocate \ ngre constitutional power to adopt a 


rifts 
aut 


and means tor fil ely adm) a uppose all the members on 
luc t my daily |] i 01 1} hat ores as the full constitu- 
ld not tell tional rer to le taxes, either direct or in- 
as much direct, to furnis] e Gover nt a sufficient 
i pa lebt provide for an 
affairs. - Further 
; } ‘ , nor should we have 
ania ee lame | been, ar IZ to The constitution, which 
nie win haces lothe re vith the taxing power, is in these 
ry ofevery peo Mr. Chairn ree range a Hanes words: Th neress shall have power to levy and 
ig APS hie | people, One short year ago t urrency ques- luties i} Ss, and excises. Thi 

' 


: <H Sta kaacte laa , ; Wel granted sow, to wha yUurposes j 
eer er gee S Roapeteeenr ner eney) Seaeeae Was the great ‘“humb upon Which was hung My ; ' ted? STP aoe - . 
sauchty riv e copy ofthe laws of So ae is exercise restricted Po pay the debts, and pro 
oe politi ical discussion Phanks to our lucky star, oe arr ate ry a eae 
jan common t ai fy 7. vide for the common detence and general welfare 
pee eee os mig. ripe of the United States ‘hese are the objects to 
is now scarcely a single pilgrin ound sacrificing As af . . 1} ' : : . 
ee Pore So i which the exercise he taxing power is limited 
at the fragments of its broken altar! Most men now . + ae 
he ae eee if] a Sa aud it we ercise the power granted for any 
uy adam that Out Ol 1 aS mered more ! +} } - 
- nt hans ; ithe urposes thi hose to Which we are re 
Heaven terbid yropert ind < no} rom paper-mone'\ hs > , I 
a al ig (Pe a om i by h at yea! - Spars iricted, ,« is paipadly 1 lating the Constitu- 
Great questio he ’ id ft ve ce PeanlZed DY « el ec Val rey . ¢ , 
great quest! P ) reise OL a power not 
> paras : legated at all. he question arises, then, does 
sooner, however, than this ‘humbug’ explodes I a SR as a ae 
while t! ne} its putrid and decaying trunk i ee ee us to USE the laxing powel 
Vhnile the s cho s and deci : l . sc ' 
felt as aduty. If they are to be i A me r nil ; C sree e i or the purpose protection to any branch ot 
cess e too slow for o still offending the nostrils of the nation—lo! we oe that aft os 
> process will be too slow for our Seige care cere sonnet ats we ee sst It seems to me that, if the framers of the 
to itself, is principles, and have dragged into the polilieal arena, ike anotiel tir 


i ‘w Ahh ietcine = : : : ; ; cau ; onstitution had intended to conter this power, 
result of every question which wooden horse drawn into the city of T) this | BP Rk } <s ‘ | 
Should war be the result, let > : : ¥ v} would have added io the pul poses to accom- 
{ } bit ' ee e-taritt “humbug;” and those who, a few 1) eee ie : , 
of no selfish ambition, ne blind in Ps ’ - lish which the taxing power was given, “and to 
naintenance of our national rights é vears ago, traversed the land from Maine o Mis- : 
; such war, I should have no fear of results. But { , declaring that it was the want ofa national 
3 ore ’ and cond > live re go e . ‘ . . } nti . 

gs in a war of aggression and conquesi; divorce right paper currency that was crippling the national en- 
2 war, and separate the people from their patrietic prin te ne ¢ thev + ie Las the 

| the oil with which we may anoint our limb ergies, now Say—as they are bound to say on tne 


’ 
i) maimed and crippled gladiators total explosion of the banking system—Oh! we 


f human sacrifices, asa candition of peace, lion, as connecied with a paper circulating medium, 





that policy Is ¢ 


roverninel are under negotiation, and the mo Now real nation upon the elobe. 
I I 


unusually restless and disturbed, one of 


ur security will be lost to us unless these 


mestic manulactures’—or some equiva- 
language. This is not done; and it follow: 
(conclusively, to my mind) that they have not, not 
didthey intend to conferany such power. By tdo gen- 
tlemen contend that the power is contained in the 


7 
! 
; N Dae enumerated cb to be provided for? Let us see 
rangement ol the times, sow We Know that it 1s ry it : ; ; Beet 
ré ) lL ¢ t ) KE wit firs is *t ay bts. e} iinly no debt 


' 
»of the committee, and for the rant y tive rift! T hace ing 
or the want of a protective tarif These things 
eard, some portions of it, ss, I : oe " ‘manufacturer at 
i E | el Eee to attemnt to conce ‘ ne : 
Hy eu aa re e to the history of Texas and ur 1OW ae 111 in vain 4 em] ) : li¢ al i Kpe} a Le sonsumer., Che next is. “to 
relations wit exico, and with wl e comimit- act—that we are again to have this dead and ex- g ' ” . 
relat swith Mexico, and wi N m tty wma i : ; ey ap ete 1O oa mae < d : : p! Vide tol the common detence. Is il contended 
1s supposed to be familiar, were merely advert 1d to. plode d “American system” galvanized into a polil- ee . _ . re . os 
ng been much misrepresented during the debate, and no : } ° > + 4 that, to raise the price of a domestic article one- 
ne a : ares pore SH ical hobby, upon which to ride a second Presiden- Sate ic = = oS ve : 
riunity afforded me to reply, I have felt compelled, in jus tial third, by means of a duty to that amount, on an 
| llastot nnortance of the te: ; a on inh east | ad te sgh fe 8 
? ‘Hf, as well astot iportance of the subject of the i articie brought milo competition pov wt. aS pro 
1, mato p re ment it As the de poe tanner Texas were With these few preliminary remaris, | proceed viding “for the common detence?” lastly, will 
oprover uring the dehate ich tollowed, It was my in- eal ° ¢: * ° . ne : } 
nly; but, being prevented, I do not now feel at liberty to examine the question in its two important tea- any person seriously contend that lavi ingad tuty on 
my Views in that form. ; tures of expediency and constitutionality. For I any article required for home consumption, by 
take it for granted, that the want of either of these vhich the eonst 


| peech i were mistaken inthe causes that produced the de- 


is proper to state that, although this sy 
full fore its delivery, vet, i 


- ; . imers of that article (who are as 
: Bat . aes ee sanctions is amply sufficient aor its total over- fifty to one, compared with the manufacturers) are 
SPEECH OF MR. KENNEDY, <n connpelted is pa double oo 
FP INDIANA, First, then, is a protective tariff constitutional? the general welfare of Unite States?” Is it 
of Representatives, June 21, 1842.- Betore I — to state my views on this branch not providing for the special welfare of a few fa- 
On the tariff bill. | of the subject, I beg leave to revert, fora few mo- vored individuals, at the expens: the “general 
House having resolved itself into Committee ments, to the causes which, in my judgment, have wellare?” _my view, it | ae, But. 
Whole on the state of the Union. and the || led to all the Aonest differences of opinion which pass tr m this branch of e subject, with this 
+ bill beine under consideration— have grown up amongst us as to the prope! inter- stigie remark: — 
rr = - pretation to be given to our Constilution. no constituhonat wars i i ed rotective 
‘Mr. KENNEDY spoke as follows a a tariff; but that, in its levy i a confined 
Mr. CuairnMan: Against a tarifi for revenue I lL is known to all, that, amongst the many bless- to the raising of rey 
have nothing to say; and, had the friends of the ings which we have inherited from the mother But, Mr. Chairman, suppose, for » argument’ 
bill now under consideration been content to go fot country, was that splendid system of jurisprudence, ike, that the Constitution had granted us the pow- 
revenue only, I. for one, should have been satisfied called the common law; and that, in most of the would it be polit bie seed 
to give asilent vote on the question. But, sir, all ty has been adopted as the rule « 7 civil con- In the outset my remarks on this branch ot 
those who have advocated the passage of this bill, |[ GUC Add to this the well-authenticated fact, that, the subject, I beg leave to inquire what its advocate 
have chosen to claim it asa protective measure, and || 1 al! Ure States, as well as oe the coun ils of the imean by a_protectis will?) Do they mean to 
urge ils passage as such. nation, the moving and controlling power has al- lace such atax on the foreign articles as will pro- 
Under this state of the case, coming, as I do, trom a _— in all probability, will ee oe oe ibit importation, and thereby destroy the 
1 section ' ; in the hands of the professors that law,—and Is foreign competition; and give to the domestic man- 
in agricultural our common country, and |! it wonderful that the principle if interpretation ee ae ins aha aanitnacl 
re ieaachtian: as 10, ¢ riro! { the peo} ple } | found in that law should won ai 7 iY insti- iaciure ine priviege ol supplying th f nuire de- 
Re ere eee omen ene A : mand for home consumption? If this is the cor- 
tutions? 7 his IS all right and proper, wherever rect definition of a protective tariff, (and I confess 
the analogy CXISIS wich jusunes the appheation ol it seems to n b= the } t one that ean be given,) 
these rules of construction. But there is one case, it becomes us to look to the consequences resulting 
at least, where the analogy doe t_exist, and from this policy. The first etfect that it will in- 
to destroy the entire re- 





must bear the bur 1s imposed, for the purpose of 
protect tion to other classes, innot sitstill and hear 
this iniquil ul octrine ad valed, Without min- 
rling my voice 1 

| have been astonished, in the urse of this de- t 
bate, to hear gentlemen declare that the “ We 
was to be benefited a rotective tl i. Sir, | 
am a Western man—I have lived all my life in 
the Western wilds—I have seen it change trom an 
unbroken and howling wilderness, inhabited by 
wild beasts, and scarcely less wild men, unti! it has 
become a mighty empire, teeming with all the ne 

saries and luxuries of civilized life. And I 
am tree to confessthat, in all its ¢ hi inges from what 


where to apply the ‘ule { the common law is to evitably produce. will be 
make a great blunder, a do violence to a most 
1 instruime t for the purpose of expos- 
is error hae [have referred tothese facts, and 
‘the purpose of bringing reproach upon any 
i i 
man or set of men. 


venue of » Government arising from import du- 
ties: for, if yon prohibit the importation of an 
artiele, certainly you lose the revenue arising from 
the duty upon it. This is a self-evident proposi- 
tion; and the consequence is equally clear—vou 


The British constitution is an instrument re- must resort to direct taxation to provide the way: 





straining the exercise of regal and omnipotent and means to support the Government, Are gen- 
power, and, therefore, by the prin iple s of inter- llemen prepared for this? 

pret tation of the common law, as applied to that in- The next effect which will be produced by this 
s'rument, the King, Lords, and Commons, in thei: policy, will be to destroy our commerce, and block 
legislative capaciiy, may do anything not prohibit- up the foreign markets for our surplus produce; foi 
ed in that instrument; whilst, on the other hand, if we refuse to buy anything from other countries, 


it Was to what it is, | never could, nor ean I how, 
see how we ofthe West are to receive anything but 
unmixed ilk teias thie do ‘rine of protection! 


Sir, I will not Say to No cnr Sadnesigr ue 


our Constit wii mis the instrument which delegates |} they. return, will refuse to buy of us; and we 
. 
tlemen that they know noth t Wes ern interest 


‘ } 
iy 


othe legisla executive, and judic 


icial branches ay prepare ourselves to see our commerce entire- 
of our Government, all the power which they pos- |} ly destroyed—the foreign demand for our surplus 


wn |, therefore, iney Wot ld iV e to use an old 


know something about: | < of them, sed. From this simple statement, it will be |} Ameriea will present to the world a second “Ce 
hatthe rule of the common law, as applied lestial E 


let us, who know about the West from 
, think about this matter as we ple St 


seen t nmpire’—drawn back like a snail into its 


to the interpretation of their constitution, is wholly shell, refusing to have any ee dealing 


} } aa -" Le : tat oe . : ’ re ° 
hould erossthe beautiful theories which inapplicable lo ours nd out this hav Vib] with the other nations of the eartli. Splendid pic- 


all our hones differences opinion as to the pow { ture, this, to contemplate! Wo fihy exampie, thi 
ol this Government. ; tose to mankind ! iaciacania these to connie 


With this short stat ‘hil repeal mv q {ior trom the ehoolimaste) of the New World! 


{ 


vd and drawer alel yr thei 
manufacturing mi 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
, | } * . * e 1 
and homely adage) ‘t talk al t at which th | sess. And thev ean donothing but what is therein dried up; amd, at the end of the nineieenth century, 
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as an inevitable consequence, if we adopt a pro- || price of the imported article, but that the importer turer such a premium as will enable him to drive 








is doubly so since the vast improvements made in {| amount he takes or sends to a foreign market: he volitical demnagogues are ailempling to rivet upon 
7 t 5 } i t 


is bound to exchange it for some article of foreign 


inanufaciuring machinery, by which one man i the necks of our people Another writer (Dr. 


ve. 4 ‘ } t , } +} ' o 
1 ward) Says, hat, it the horrible re ults otf the 


at enabled to perform the work of a dozen growth or manufacture, to be brought back for his { 


orn laws — the health of the poor could be 


fully known, it uld senda chill to every heart in 
' 


s in order to put the foregoing statements bevond own use, or to be sold to his neighbor Suppose 





he exc 


a Preposterous as is such a proposition, it follows 4; tariff on the foreign importation will not raise the can only be done by paying the domestic manufac- 
n tective tariti which will drive out foreign ‘compeli- loses the amount levied thereon. Suppose, for the out foreign competition, and thereby retaliate upon 
l- tion. This view of the subject startles gentlemen; argument’s sake, this be true: in what better condi- the British Government. Now, sir, I conceive this 
\- and they answer that they do not mean, by a pro- tion does it place the labor of thisecountry? If, ac to be a fair and liberal statement of the question, 
ul tective tariff, to prohibit foreign importations; they || cording to this assumption, the exports of the as its advocates present it to us of the Mississipy 
n only wish to place such a ti x on the foreign arti country, through the imp rter, finally pay for all valley. 
: ele as will, when added to the price of production the imports, in what better situation does it place Under this covering of supposed self-interest, | 
e and importation, advance the price totheconsumer, American labor? Ours is an agricultural and a propose to meet it. But, first, let me for a momen 
h so asto give the domestic manufacturer a fair prot- commercial country; our soil is peculiarly adapted examine this doctrine of retaliation. The A ssc 
e it, and thereby keep up the competition between to such pursuits; they are congenial to the habits complained of, and against which this retaliation i 
a him and the foreign manutacturer. of our people; and God forbid that any fictitious invoked, is the British “corn laws,” so « ed. ! 
If the friends of a protective tariff choose to state of things should ever be introduced to drive learn, from an able wriier on this sain (M1 
change their postion, so as to occupy this ground, | us fromthem. I say this, because I am well con- Lester,) that, by this law, “the Enelish land- 
) meetthem there. But [tell gentlernen that, in my vinced that these are the only pursuits in which lord defends himselt against all the world, and 
e judgment, this is the weaker aa of the two, liberty without licentiousness, freedom without enjoys a monopoly in the sale of breadstutls, so long 
0 For, whilst the first is open to satire and ridicule, anarchy, and plenty without a corrupt, grovelling as he has any to sell; and when famine has bought 
1; the second is obnoxious to the charge of inequality efieminacy, can, or ever will, exist. No man who him out, he permits grain to be imported almost 
y and gross injustice; because, talting their view of has been born and reared in the free open air duty-free.” * * * “To secure to him the en 
, the subject, you see at once that the consumers of [| which surrounds, and in which the agriculturists tire monopoly of grain, the law allows the Rese 
\- the manufactured and imported articles are made breathe, can ever be brought in contact with the holder to charge about double its ordinary price on 
n to pay the entire revenues of the Government. || vices of a crowded manufacturing population, the continent and in America—this sliding tarifl 
s Nor is that all; for, at the same time that they thus || without being convinced that within the agricul- growing less and less, and tapering to a ee: ol 
T pay the revenue of the country, they are required tural communities do liberty and religion alone nominality, as Famine, with his thousand horr 
i to pay to the domestic manufacturer the like amount {| delightto dwell. Butto return. If it is the sur- appears.” ‘This is what we are to se 
e in bounties, if the domestic bears an equal propor- || plus produets of the agriculturists which directly And because England starves her laborers to death, 
I, tion to the imported article; if not, in that propor- || or indirectly pay for all the foreign importations on unless they can pay double price for bread, we are 
L- tion. In order to determine the injustice of this pol- | whieh you levy your tariff, does it not follow, ac- | to turn ours out to the chilling blast of a Deeem- 
U0 icy, let us inquire who sage persons that pay thi | cording to this arzument, that the amount of duties ber storm, unless they will pay double price for the 
i- and who are those who are thereby directly bene | paid on the imported articles is finally taken from clothes by which they hide their nakedness. Sir, 
rs lited? ‘The consumers of the impeite and domes the price of the exports exchanged for them? To | whilst I hate and detest the British Government, 
2 tie articles are mainly composed of the lasoring |} illustrate, let me put a case. A Western farmer still cannot bat sympathize with her hardy labo: 
- classes; whilst it is capital, as contradistinguished — || h: on hand a thousand bushels of wheat, or a 
le from labor, that is engaged in manufacture Chi | Southern planter a hundred bales of cotton. This | iron heel of this miserable protective poliey, which 

| 

| 


cavil, lei us look a moment at the tacts exhibited b hanges it for a thousand vards of silk goods h 
you charge twenty-five cents duty on each yard Britain. Hie states that, “whilst manv, under the 


keen cravings of hunger, make their ery heard in 


this number, five millions are SUPPOS { to be en ly I the ears of their fellow-men. many more, in the 
cotton? sullen despair of poverty, hide away in their cel 


} 
| ing Por ulation, thus ground to the earth under the 
' 
| 


gaged in the active pursuits of lite—about halt a 





itty dollars on the price of the exported wheat or | 

: million of this latter number are engaged inman- || ‘This supposed case is a fair one, and exactly in ae bet giana - r a oareee, ee a, oe 
i ufactures. The census-tables further show that th » {| point; for w NO does nol know that, at this very mo range ae » “i a ” ae . eg a ae me . in 
: yroducts of manutuctures amount to nearly fou ment, great clamor is being raised throughout the estimating the mm rtaiity amongst ined stitute poo! 
1undred million dollars annually; whilst of a1 country in favor of taxing silks and wines! accom- | rin ee ae ol lood oa _ Songer thas. the 
it of the same description, the re are imported, annu- \ ith the declaration that, by this means, you — . = the. ws Whether oe AVatON 3S 80 
. ally, fifty millions, or one-eig fhth part as many us ike the rich man, who drinks the wines and | compaee = ey eee _ days, Or SO a 
1] are manufactured. Now, Firs 4, ep you raise the wears the silks, pay all the duties. But, according ahd gradual that the fatal event does not oceul till 
1 pric e of these imported ¢ ‘les, by means of a tarifl to your own argument, who is so blind as not tosee | alter many monins arrange: Agai ww! this we are 
* for protection, only 6 per i on what will be th that the amount of duties paid on those articles will || ' retaliate ; an ' how, “ - a oe all lib 
ns result? You place in the cofters of the Govern be finally deducted from the price of the exported | ee halpnnpagoait. el lg - y ol England 
e ment three million: of dollars for revenue. Wei cle xchanged for them, and is. in this way — uy Jpeg — 1 mnownedge Us i a pt MECH VE IRE- 
d this all, it might be well. But you at the same time made finally to bear on the agriculturist? [i you jp he was ee ees ee un Atthistime, 

raise the pri e ol the foul hundred millions ul ck | lay so heavy a tax on these articles as will prohibit the ab ring Classes ol ae , . mother COUnLTY ai 

mestie articles a like 6 per cent.; which will tale their use, you destroy the revenue to that amount, rising in theit might. with their broad banners un 


. | ; ; : furled tothe breeze, inscribed on their ainple lds 
from the pockets of the consumers the enormor and dry up the market for so much of our surplus jj 'Urled tothe breeze, insel Aon their ainple told 








the tables of the last census. There are now in the E 3 
7 United States over seventeen miljions of souls. Ot of the silks, is it nota reduction of two hundred and 
| 
| 
! 
! 
' 
| 
| 
| 














additional amount of twenty-four imillions whit I produce. Tf you do not stop the importation, to the Ae anton a ame, ‘Bread! or Bl ai! We ar 

. goes directly into the pockets of the half million |} exact amount cf duties levied on those coming in | io do this thing atthe very moment when the effe 
s manufacturers, as a bevnty. In a word, the p ; you sink the price ol the exported article given in || ©! 4 peer ts ote = sees, lo Ws foundation 
wi fective policy demands that four million five han exchange. Sir, the inevitable eflect —and, Isome- || tie 4 ws bya - : irchy - a = Whilst the 
0- dred thousand laborer: shall pry into the poe ke | times think, the object—of this p sliey is to place the eee) thet yo on G08 — : ireatens to wither 

; of half a million of manufacturers the enormous entire burdens of Government upon the shoulders {| in the gre /p of its present monarch, the sceptre ot 
? sum of twenty-four millions of dollars annually, in of labor. Yet, strange to tell, many of the agricul- |] ° d England; to save which, the voice ol the people 
- order to give them what they insolently eall pretec- |} turists are made to believe that this policy is adopt- PSL a d will be ol eyed. And we, lorsooth, as 
a tion: but what could be called Aush moneu, with ed for their benefit. The means used to im _ they —_— to be Wise, mus! learn 10 be tools. But 
much more propriety. Cali you this protection t upon them are many;—-some of them soe baretaced | enough upon this doctrine of relaiiation, 

) American labor? Is this legislating « qually for the thatnothine but their mistaken opinion of the comes | But. say they, you want a market for your sur- 
ae good of all?) Sir, I] have, as [ said before, no pa rance of that class of community can account for lus preducts; you must create this market by turn- 
n- tience with the man who in iew Starting |) their presumptuous absurdity. I see in this bill ing the New england States into consumers. To 
e. tacts, prates ab uit prot clive iA | s the same }j one olin e abs irdities, By reference to the details I . you hist sel them to meanulac uring: which 
N- kind of protection that the English landholde i\ | of the Dil, you w ill ee that there isa heavy duty il} not do unless you pay the m double price 
i to the poor laborer, by letting Ain Stat ve lor bre ; i} | rie 1 on imp rted corn, Wheat, lour, potatoes aC products ot their factories by means of a 
m unless he can pay him double price for the grain | Who does not Know that we can compete with the |! protective tariu. Let us examine this rule a mo 
- Which is grown upon his soilt—which soilisthere fj world in the producti on of these articles? Who | ment, and see 1. 1 will work both ways, If we pay 
a protected by a tariff on bread-stuiis. God save the }} ever expects to see the farmer benefited by the Se double pric e tol their products, will they, in turn 
vs Aimerican laborer from such protection! {| duties? Sir, out of our rich and productive soil, pay us double price for our surplus? “Phis would 
n- These are facts resting upon statistical informa- |} each farmer could make a tortune in a few years seem but fair; vet, v ho ever heard of a manutac- 

tion, to an examination of which I challenge any |} by the sale of most of these articles at the price of turer failing to buy his bread ane meai where he 
is friend of a protective tariff, here or elsewhere. } the duty you have levied on the competing prod- could purchase it cheapest! But suppose we do 
* Now, sir, all this inequality im taxation resul } ucts. But these things are stuck into this bill as a agree to pay to our Eastern brethren double price 
or from even a tarili for revenue; this necessary in- |} Sect, by which agriculturists are to be gulled into iis for al! manufactured articles with which they will 
- equality the people will cheerfully submit to. Bu || support a ; —_ furnish us: to what amount will they furnish u 
mes when you go beyond a revenue, and propose to | ee, leaving this general view of the subject, I with a market 9 our surplus wheat, cora, pork, 
e. adopt this system of ine juality as a principle of || propose to meet | his quest jon in the exact shape in and beef? Will they agree to take all out surplus ai 
us government, wiconnected with revenne, they will || which its advocates present it to my constituents, a fair price! No, sir; they will only take—and 
Vy not bear it. If thev did, they would no longer de- |} The arguments used to induce the Western farmer that at reduced prices—a sufficiency to fe ed them- 
a serve the name of freemen. This operation of |) to adopt a protective tariff, may, for brevity’s sake, selves and their operatives. And does any one be- 
ts the system, as it bears upon the immediate con- || be summed up thus: ¥ ou being an agricultural lieve they could Consume one fourth of our surplus? 
ves sumer, is abhorrent to a republican. In order to {} people, your object sheuld be to secure the best pos- It they did, they would make a losing business of 
a avoid the consequences resulting from an admi 1) sib! for your surplus products. England it. For, to suppose that they would use ali the sur- 
sion that a tariff will raise the price to the con has, by a restrictive duty, prevented your seeking a plus which they received in exc hange for the prod- 
¥ sumer—which is, to my mind, as clear as day—the market in her ports. Therefore, you should, by a ucts of their factories, would be to suppose that they 
3 friends of the protective principle declare that a protective tariff, create a market at home, Thi would consume with their mouths all the labor of 
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done with the subieet 


ler the abundant revenne 


en to an inordinate height, 


-but by none more than by the du- 


me hundred millions of foreign 
d been borrowed to construct v 


the expencitures ¢ neral 
risen to the frigh unt of 





Of this amount, or 
as paid for ordinary expenditures 


nee of $25,618 844 OL expended 





| 

remark, that, by referer » the 

ress of this period, you will see 

member of Congress who was in 

ve tarifl voted for these extrava- 

e whilst those who were opposed 

(unk their immediate seciion of 

was interested in its disbursement) voted 
extray nt expenditures made to 

for a protective tariff? JT ask the 


ien in power, seeing the point to 
s. . . 
Of state Was drilling, and Knowing 


ut one eo 





se lef tosave the people 





ve taxation, made a pow- 


ese abuses; and so success- 


Ss, that, in the short space ot two 


ced the expenditures of the Govern- 


29 389.3565 21. This was the 


hment of two years! But the party 


wIntry » recuee tl 


| V re? med im } ! \ 
{ | e redeemed their 7 Nise 
the eign peopl lo make a 
Of th I do not complain—especialh 
1 abundant evidence, in the recent 
hat 1 are now Satistied there is 
e between hange” and reforma- 
e bee ind L am inelined to be- 
ll to show the Democracy tha 
en! their vor and strong their ran 
} ' 


in shoulders of 1 
re the hopes of mankin« 
Anything, then, which purities 


what will he the py tan } t , 
Wie Will f ne eXac amount ¢ 
each year of the present Adminis 


iration: but I recollect that the chairman of the 
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ays and Means—whose declara- 


uthority on. this tbiect—said, at the 
! hat Adininistration would re 
rag f 324,000,000 per annum. Let 
in, draw comtort trom: this statement. 


i cannot; nor do IT believe any person will, 


as believe | 1 pl clive tariflisa 

Those Ww in that policy, and 
l we Ol \ Mi Viile h He people 

»submit to it is by making it ne- 

ra reve} na t ic in this 


the past 


ve noice d is our 
The General Government owes 





all of which, except 5,607,361 54, 
reated by the present Administration 
it IS said, OWe the aggregaie sum otf 


$2006 000,000, whilst individuals owe to 


scarcely computabic; nor is it worth the 


it will take to make the computation, 


crupt law will sponge this item. The 


ue is squandered and frittered away 
sta : omg U © good; whilst the 

1 ly $28,000,000 
penditu mount, if per- 





must be raised in one of two wavs: that 


xing or borrowing. Borrowing is 
nestion, as you have sunk vour credit 
capitalisis will no longer trust you. And 
2, jt is thought by many well-informed 


that, witha ‘earfe blanche,’ you will not 
raise suflicient revenue for current ex- 
atarifftax. It follows. then. as certainly 


and two mal four, that in tuture you 
retrench the expenditures to a vast 


men think that these things depict a Jam- 


assment, and evidence a 





of the body-politi« "That there are em 
ts, | treely admit; but, to my- mind. the 
never in a healthier condition ol 


[ should say, the disease is broken—leaving 


patient sound and unshat- 
from this time torward, with the least 


reyenuive against a relapse, the recovery 


tem to a sound and vigorous action is 


ice, luxury, and effemi- 
will be now eured by 








ssity, Which is said to be the “mother of 


a nation, extravagant expenditure, by the cor- 


} 


ecessariulyv engenders, 18s our greaiest foe. 


ly provided by the 
’ Was stealthily 
stem: it will 








inank Hleaven, be; red into a hasty retreat 





the waut of she money, and the impossi- 
viding it, we will be driven per force 


my; and, as God is my judge, | believe 


nly Wav in which we ean econo- 
no man, theretore, “despair of the re- 





ut rather let us take courage from the 
of our ditheulise remembering the old 
Che darkest hour is just before day:” rely- 
Uy n the hope that the go d ship of state 
ight herselimproving incontestably, by 
nn the late storm, the soundness and 

her timbers. And I venture the predic- 
nu will shortly see her once more upon 


seas of prosperiiy—her helin in the hands 


piloi—her decks thronged with a hardy 


‘erew—her broad stripes and glittering 


led to the breeze, moving at the rate of 
epose, and 


aven ol 





} 


I 
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OF SOUTIT CAROLINA, 


a {f Representatives, June 22, 1842 


rik ana 1 Tes Pieuve 


poliey 
we being in Committee of the Whole on 


Union, and the tariil bill being be 


CRENS OL South Carolina addressed the 
ommittee as folloy 
Mr. CiairMan 


The bill upon vourtable has two 


e first to raise revenue for the wants oft 
verniment: and, secondly, to aflord, by re 
protection to jarge interests connected 
omestie raenutactures Ii will be my object 
at presen! to confine myself prim ipally tothe first 


the subject, and reserve what I may 
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have to say on other ee to some other st 
this discussion. 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means (Mr. FintMore]} has estimated that $2 
000 of net revenne was annual 
expenditures of thi; Gevernment; and, by his bil! 
he proposes to raise that revenue exclusively ou 
of the foreign importations of the country. The 
gross amount proposed to be raised is $82,000,000 ; 
but $5,000,000 are allowed tor expenses and draw- 
backs. If I understand him correctly, h 
his estimates and calculations upon a supposed 
average ol imports tothe amount of SL07,000,000 
From this he deducted $18,000,000 of goods re 
shipped re-exported, upon whieh duty would 
be refunded in the shape of drawbacks, or would 
not be collected under a warehousing s 
then, would leave 
whieh revenue would be 
trom this would be deducted near 812,000,000 o 
free articles—about $6,000,009 in specie, an 
$6,000,000 in free goods: in all, $12,000,000. We 
then have a _ balance of $77.000.000—or, I believe, 
according to the calculation of the chairman, 879, 
000,000—out of which yon are to collect taxes to 
the amount of $27,500,000. This, then, would 
amount to a general average of about thirty-six 
(36) per cent. Thirty-six per cent. upon $77,000,- 
000 would be $27,720,000. Now, the great praeti- 
sanosion: lor this committee and the country is, 
ean that amount be raised trom toreign commerce 
in the present state of the commercial world! 

There never was period when more general 
embarrassment pervaded the whole community. 
Not only are the finances of this Government in a 
Jow and difficult situation, but the States are (many 
of them) ina far worse condition. 1 he corpora- 
tions and companies 
States, tozether 


7,.500.- 
necessary for the 


rest d 


ystem. This 
SAO OOO OOO of imports trom 
eollected. Then. again. 


‘ 
‘ 
} 
t 
> 





ol ASSO iated wealth in the 
with individual citizens, are all 
under the de epest embarrassment and prost 
‘Taxation, at this juncture, is a question of the deep- 
est interest to all portions of thiseommunity. And 
why is itthat foreign commerce should be selected 
asthe sole source of an enormous revenue to sup- 
port a wasteful Government? Is commerce 
prosperous than other branches of national indus- 
try? Why should we banten it exclusively ? 
There never was a period when it needed more 
your fostering care. The chairman [Mr. Fint- 
MoRE] cannot drive me into a discussion upon di- 
rect taxation or excises. [ain notto be drawn ofl 
upon any collateral issues he may 
by way of diverting public attention from the un- 
just and impracticable provisions of the bill upor 
yourtable. I hold himtoadisecu 
cific measure he has proposed 
affirmative. I shalladvance the negative. He be- 
ing in power, and atthe head of the finance cora- 
mittee, itis with him and his party to sustain tl 
credit of the Government, and show the soundness 
of his measures for that purpose. We have no 
power left, but to examine the specific measures 
proposed. We have betore us, at 


36 per cent. 


racion, 


more 


1908e to 


me 


se, 


i 
“SION WYO e spe. 
ion upon the s} 


Hle must prove the 


lt 


t ‘ 
) 


present, a tax of 


upon S77.000, 000 worth t imp 


ol 





advocated asthe great and only measure by which 
you are to raise $27,000,000 of revenue. Tshall not 
at present discuss the question as to who is to pay 
this tax. I shall not say thatit falls entirely upoi 


’ 
the producer ofthose exporis which are exchanged 
for the importations that you design to tax by this 
bill. Butthe doctrine that it falls exclusively um 
theconsumer, is astar trom truth (to say the least 
of it) as to say that it falls upon the producer. As 
well might you say that a direct lax upon hk 


up Uses 


will fall exclusively upon those who pay rent, ast 
say that daties upon imports fail upon consumers 
The argument in that case, I suppose, would be 
that the owner ofthe house would reimburse him- 
self for the direct tax in the increased price of rent 
So, in like manner, the same argument would be 
advanced as to the operation of exciseduties The 
producer of the domestic 
excise might be levied, would indemnity him- 
self in the enhanced price of his article when 
sold. But, sir, is this true? It “might be it 
you could get the enhanced rent, or the in- 
creased price upon the goods sold 

that, if it could be got with the tax 
it could also be got without the tax. The truth is, 
that the tax, w hatever it may be, and whatever form 
ijt may assume, falls finally, for the most part, upon 
productive labor, in all its branches. An 
tax falls, in the first instance, principally upon the 
producer of exports, by lessening demand abroad; 
and, in the second instance, upon all branches ot 


Foods, 


upon which an 


It is clear 


imposed 


mMNYoOs 





The ‘ ariff B il— Mr. Pickens. 


lomesti labo nd capital, connected v nh com- 
merce i 1 ! hiya ibstance upon ie COnSU 
me! I fina up » the P ue th Mm 
Chal and { sumer: but with greater disast 
upon fi | produ may not b ) ) 
hange | ov labor, and then it is full ot 
pre ure l l. 
: ou ) b re ¥ } to) 
OOO OOO | ‘ } th | , 
imports « [la vnihe | n 
ll inthe ex ng ate e cout y.von 

aise thatamoul ,oOUr forergn eomin 

Gentle eT nt Th I untrv i 
vh it was il 23 and 1832: whereas there ts al- 
most a total change of our cireumstances In TNs 
and 1832, v iad the United States Bani in fu 
operation, with all its credits. We then had about 


$104.000,000 of circulation throughout the U 


2 uu lé 
ln January, 1857, we had 3148,.000,000 ei: lati 


Peru dbo 
And now Ist2, we have on ly S94.000,000. — In 
1828, we 


had 6.000.000 ot popu lation less than w 


now have. We'now ha 


e 17.000.000 Witha circu- 
lation oL $94,000,000; and. in 1828. we had 11.000.- 
OOO of people vith SLO.000 000 


} , Wilh more of eirenul 


ion than we now have. \cvain: in 1828. we had 
only about $49,000,000 of specie; and now some 
estimate it at S70.000,.000, and others at 890.000.- 
QUV0—say we have $80,000,000. Then, in T8235, we 


had more than 50 per cent. more circulation than 
specie; and in I842 we have only $10,000,000 


more, We have now 


standard. And yet gertleimen propose a tax of 36 
' 


upon commerce, when we have intl 


country less circulation by $10,000,000 than we | | 


F 
in Is28, and with 6,000,000 more of population. 
They propos this enormous taxation, too 
our circulation and specie are 


a currency near the sper 


ie 


W he nh 
near the sam 


amount. Do gentlemen suppose that tthe eount! 
or commerce eun stand if under the Ss € umstan- 
ces? Sir, it would produce pressure and disa 
beyond calculation. A tax of 35 per eent. n 


upon importat would be equal to a tax of 60 


percent. in I82s8, This tax, in the present « ar- 
rassed state of the country. tozether with seon- 
tracted circulation, would produce greater restr 
tion upon your imporiations than even 69 per cent 
would in I8®; and, instead of raising the reven 
expected, would be a failure in proportion to 
amount of importsecut off by restriction 

But, sir, great as is our difference now and in 
1828, a baa credits, circulation, sj and 
population, it j not greatel an ail 
ence as SI borin t { \ V 
In 1828, labor ound, comparatively 
speaking, acii n the domestic pro 
ductions of the had a tall ti ol 


enterprising population sweeping to the Northwest 
and Souli west, | 


»w and vast settle- 





ments and cCulliv 








e same might be said 
also as to that ‘ountry in Westert 
New Yo State of the ecoun- 
try? All tl large class of capitalists conner 
{i banks a e hop less] pros | A 
i ip lis now lying idle in a 
Many ns of the eounti uN 
rea future prospe t DO WIS é 
rag all ce ic producti 
mation, particularly in re- 
he great ex] ple Ther 
} 
el more rpiu lab ! n \ 
he conse ice Would be, that if 
h restrieti dati inder tl 
cumstances, the immense amount of surplus labor 
and capital, or rather that amount that is not profita- 
loved, would instantly take the direction of 
its in the production of th \ V manu- 
upon the impértation of which you p 
p to raise revenue Then, sir, in the exaet pro- 
portion tha ir restrictive t ition tem ! 
i ees ne menis im th p {uetion of ( 
mestic arti does it, in like manner, eut I 
foreign import, and consequently the reyvyenne | 
is thus clear that, as a finat measure, It mm 
fai But this is not all. If an undue proportion 
{ the present surplus capital and leb f the 
y should be tempted ‘into domestie manuf 1 
b yar le ion, the re muuld be, that th 
would « the in lire mpetition with ¢ 
tablishments now fixed and in operation. And 
unless you again extended the le of protection 
») Meet new mingencies, the benefits of the 
ent, as a }) tive sure, W uld in 1} > CF } { | 
and prove disastrous. In the present state of 


eurrency, capital 


ie country 
cannot tell what deep injury you may finally infl 


{ 
and Jabor of tl 
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by high restrictive measures (such as the present 











bill) upon your foreign commerce. If you expect 
\ Lhe 27 UOOO00 of rey hue from imports, you 
will be enti: ra Ve 

\gal i! \ for a mo I { ery 

\ ’ important of this 

{ wi i! m il 
1828 I ! Wiest In INS2S, it wa 

Wn ! ‘ intr Its labor and capi 

tal ( t 1 in ¢ dowt 
na i I ) Inns | and in 
¢ habita 1 ente Wsing 

) At ! \ bu imited 
( } i t ) "The con 
fined hy 1s to } VY ¢ n ‘ ri ot ite 
mal ke expen l ; Hininain pomet, 
he taxation upon i ! Wes at tha period ot 
litte impor ) ! No oO how No 
country ol ie fa of the e 1 ha improved 
» rapidly Krom being small consumer they 
are destined, in the next ten years, to be the 
greatest co ne} any ovbel section ol this 
( 1 TI vall ie Mi opi and i 
tribut is f \ t and noblest country tha 
( ex his b n under the rays of a genial 

n e he exhaustle fertility ol then 
soil, and their teeming population, I estimate their 
capaci consuine, for the next few vears, double 
of any other section Hich taxation upon impor 
tations will be to them of the deepest importance 
For some time yet, they must be essentially an agri 
eu il | } na Nn r true miere ould be 
to stimulate the produetion of foreign exports, and 
thereby create consume for their own product 
in the exp in ron Kut, sir, look at this in- 
erior West in another point of view lt is skirted 
for a thousand miles by the most magnificent inland 
seas in th vorld, all connected together by a no 
ble river wh se] t ry and growing 
country from the British colonial possessions in 
Canada. Und your high restrictive measures 
upon i) rations il Vast eountryvy Will be sup 
plied through the St. Lawrence with importations 
a , / 

a) R t Pi ih ft } } tariti, looks to 
Dl e ol il I adinit that, as far ast €X- 
pol on I } ned, \V m not 
be I { ! proposed reduction, 
But indire V its effes ill be felt Che wheat 
i ] eat | > frontier will b shipp d to the 
Canadian and me mannutactured into 
tlou atl then shipped ii} Briti h bottoms as Cana- 
la tiou Under this new revision of the British 
tariil, the pickled pork and sali beef of the interioi 
West will be in nd; and, if it were not for the 

il ¢ nee, live stock woul also undoubiedly 
exported, W ha wen, Wail be the return 
made { this flow ‘lipped, together with 
tht pork a d I I Why Si 
British go must come in, and in British bot 
t} yal e St. Lawrences ‘The people on 

ela frontier al s good as thev are a vhere; 

I im ! t yect mere conscrentious seru- 
ples to preserve your revenue law If your re- 

t tive | la eu Ist, ¢ unnece inh high 

| i 1 reaction in t pub mind, and 
cann ento 1. Unjustand traudulen risla 
ion h eady | trated both public | private 
mor l ( 1 5 nin BF nd, with 
\ i and indin 
iY 1 nd consolidated 
( find it impossible to prevent 
smugelil n Pri lini in his recent 

( S imy } o enfore eS OVE 
On f | | f must it 
he w \ na li ot misand n irated 
fron e Canadian poss ns only a river 

! | i 1 | 1 (Can 1, unde! 
Lie cu i ( ct i irom tha 
Horiion mfed ed, i next ten 
veg hy 1 l | c tt 
portati | ' | It is im 
1 You | ynted in yeur reve 
Ue \ te ! high du 

Ww) 4 | r when 
t} f} ery fed with " Inty free 

Phe ] 7h 1eGista f T mon, uy 

ler exis es, » transfer a 
iO! rade to th St. Lawrence, t 
e 1 Bp hy ! Another 

e i 1 b mya ) and re 

} MN) rrie AY W mild b 

fn ) Y e and flourishing com 
mercial marine. Your power and strength upon 
the ocean does not consist in the number of guns 
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own country, with equal rights to all, and monop. 
olies to none, blazing over t 


t 


the broad folds of ou 
power and glory of England. 
Mr. Chairman, it is said that we must have 
high tariff, and restrictive measures, in order t 
ve our specie in the country, and prevent its 
Let us examine for a moment this 
supp se it to be true: how is it to 
As a mere measure of value, specie ha 
‘rform: first, it adjusts bal 
us and foreign countrie 
| ind, secol ly, 1 Is » measure of value for our 


| l r 1 

1| home. When the balance 
| 

| 

i 


| 


| , by : 
national banner. rather than all the wealth and 
' 
} 


i 
| 
| 
i 
' 

| 
1] 


1} ot foreign trad : against us, foreign exchange: 
a demand for specie to meet them, 

‘nted, as is said, by restrictive 

course, Must operate to cut 

otherwise would be made 

balance of trade, and make 

in our favor For instance 

ort $100,000,000 in value, and, 

would import in exchange for it 

amount. Then, say the advocates 

‘serve specie, you must have high 

; oreign exchanges would, in that 

against us, and the exportation of specie 

llow it. And to prevent this, the argu- 

is, that by restriction you would reduce the 
riations below $100,000.000 in value; and thu 

{ alance connected also with the profits of trade, 
would be brought back in specie. This must be 
the dus operand’, it it b trne that restriction i 
our specie from exportation. But do 

emen see that by this course they admit 

ti does cut off importations; and 

cessary consequence, lessens the 

demand for orts; and is, to that extent, a tax 


upon export But, suppose, sir, you do, by re 


striction, force the importation of specie instead ot 
ods. For instance, in the case of the $100,000,000 
of exports, instead of bringing back 110,000,000, a 
its Value, and the profits in trade in importations;— 
by restriction, yon cut oft $10,000,000, and 
ick that amount in specie: what, then, is the 
The value of specie here is, that it fur- 
an accurate measure of our annual domestic 
at home. Any more 
into the country than what is necessary tot 
pose, unless it be used in plate or furniture 
actual injury. A redundancy of gold 
an inflation as well as too 
it is not so disastrous in 
is not subject to such great vi 
But if you have a redundancy of specie 
the direction of becoining the basis of cre- 
and cireulation er high restrictions, if 
ie isto be brought in Vi e concentrated in 
‘ted region And the result of this will 
it will immediately become, in the hand: 
aecummniated capital, aud furnish the 
new eXpansion, new circula- 


1 
j 
| 

jt 





} 


sult? Price: 

ing, and the cost of production is 

until it reaches the point at which you 

restriction, fixed your protection; and 

icle comes in, under the swell ot 

And then vou must raise 

higher—until a new expan- 

‘yr, again takes place; when you 

same round, and thus the wages of 

» profits of capital, in the protected re 

na bloated and unnatural state un- 

itastrophe of prostration and ruin 

akes them. When you once commence this 

mn of prohibition and protection, yon must 

lieally, restriction upon restriction, to 
le expanding after circle. 

attempt to protect the manu- 

* Massachusetts by this bill 

you lay a tax of thirty dollarsa ton 

hich is about forty-eight per cent. 

Massachusetts 18 a great consume) 

uses it in all her vast machinery ot 

and it j ll those implements 

ic luc ier labor. ‘Then, this js 

upon the fir 1 


is necessary, to carry Pennsylvania 
sport of a system by which Massachu- 
to be indemnified in increased prices 
leading productions in other manu- 

any single article—say a yard of 
cloth—upon which she wants a_ specific 
so as to enable her to sell itin the homes 
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| 277TH Cons...-2p Szss. F Appor: ionment Bill—Mr. Me oberts Senate. 
ies ee ne ese ensaa Sa a oe ean eens amneemania sic eget Ss 
op- market at an enhanced price. The growe | bed nein England. The tariff is certainly high | fixed and stable legislation, witha fixed and stwdl 
out of wool must also have his protection, by enough there. And yet, what have we = seen curren hese are the great propositions which 
and a tax upon the raw material, to prevent its within the Jast few years? Take the vear of | I believe to be tre 

importation at a low price; and so it is with 1838, and part of 1839. The Bank of England |} — Sir, we iL an impo Incture in our af 

‘ every other element of which this yard of had always acted upon the idea that exchanges |} {a1 bri perity and power over tt 

to woollen cloth is finally composed. The iron, of || were the test of the curreney of a country.. And wealth of the world have seen their height. [f we 
+ tte which all the labov-saving machinery is made, is |} when exchanges were against them, they consider are Wise to sei e opportunity, destiny ha 
his iaxed; the wool is taxed: under this system of pro | ed the curreney and cireulation were expanded marked oulto us anoble career. High restriction 
a tection extended, every thing that the laborer con- | and when they were at pat r in favo them, end prohidi eh have accumulated for ages 
ha: sumes is enhanced in price; and with this, add arti t} then there was contraction. To control this. |} in En nd, have produced an artificial ite of ex- 
ba | ficial expansion, and the whole result is, that the { ou tise or sink the price of interes ) Hee t ie eo production with he 
jes cost of production in the yard of woollens is so in } to afieet discounts and circulation. Now. exchans has b ny ( yr | command the 
our creased that there are no permanent profits, tinally might be a true test of the level of eurreney. if all | ina . tye rid } iterial 
ane to the capital invested. nations had precisely the same permanent if | (with the exception of (land iron.) we are he 
oe: This, then, produces an eternal demand for in- and if they always had invariably the same annual || | ii er edu Our enterprise 
em, ereased restriction and prohibition No, sirt the amount of products. put this again depends upon ind i omust pa her Our poliey is to seize 
ive true protection to domestic labor and steady promt 1} the seasons themselves, which must alw ivs be the he Marne the world The hy Nne market will 
wit upon capital, is fixed and stable legislation, With a same also. A change in the productions of a eoun be too lim Land contracted for our views The 
ide tixed and stable curvency. Fix your general taxes |} try, and of its tarift, will produce a change in the } Wealth ana ent i of the middle States and 
ake low, and your expe nditures low; and, above all, let state of its foreign trade: and must. consequently. New Engla nu broad I a miserable 
ie us have a gold and silver currency, and this coun- affect the state of exchanges. to a great extent. ind } and cor ! { vould contine emto a 
nd. try will Tise more Vigorous and elastic trom her pendent ot local currency. In 1828, exchanges s monopoly of y home maricet Pen years more, 
» it present fall. There is nothing more important eadily against England. notwithstandine the bank and it will be tar too limited for them. The im- 
ates than certain and fixed legislation. Only let yow had a full supply of bullion on hand, and the circu- mense ESLGULES enf ot Great Britain, togethe) 
ich laws be equal, certain, and stable, and the enter- lation Was moderate In January of that vear, it 1} with the expenses of her extensive navy, army, 
hat prise and industry of this free country will adapt || had £8.895.600. which had been considered £1.000.- and church—all need heavy taxation to support 
sink themsel ves to whatevet you may do, and rise su- |} 000 more than was necessary for a sound state of || them, whieh must | oppressively upon the pro- 
“a perior to all difficulties. What the mena the currency, But, from the prevalence of we 1] duet (ry of the nation. With prudence 
the and property of this great country want a t present, aes it was supposed that the crop of grain I] and foreca we need have but little of these ex 
i more than anything else, is certainty and stability in would fail: and the consequence was. in Aucust. |} penses. Without burdens, our industry must have 
ie your legislation. Let your currency be the true 1838, exchanges rose against England. Onthe&Sth || every advantage in competition, With our great 
i, measure of value, abroad as well as at home. ‘The January, 1839. the bullion in her bank was £9.336.- || Staple I of any other nation—and with 
my greatest of all blessings to Jabor and to property is 000, which was £441,000 more than the year be- || li M ust it bly control commerce, 
do to have a Currency certain and fixed, beyond the fore: and vet exchanges ran so steadily against the and, finally, command the markets of the world. 
mit power ot Governme nt, through any shap or fi rm, to bank. that. on the 2d April, 1839. the stock of bul- |} In the next twenty vears, we w neal louble out 
and tamper with or alter. This is the true and perma- lion had diminished to £7.073.000. A drain had || popwlation, and far more than doub ir great re 
is nent protection to productive labor, in every part of been made in a few months of £2,263.000 to meet {| Source We are in our infaney, and England i 
aw the confederacy. But high restriction, with expan- whens 7 great reason was. that. fromthe |} i dvaneed 

re sion ol credits, prices, and ( ire wation, will be pro- failure of the home crop, large importation of | 
hol ductive of sad disappointments and disaster to all 


eyain had been made from the Baltie. It was from 


000 who rely upon them. this state of things, and not froma small stock oi 


REMARKS OF MR. McROBERTS, 


J y ir. ¢ > are on at<« o is . ° ‘ 7 
, as Now, sir, as to the argument that a high tariff i bullion, or large cireulation, that exchanges ran iF ILLINOIS. 
aa necessary to preserve our specie in the country, so steadily against England. The demand for gold 


and to import it, | have shown that, if ii were true, 
and 


In Senate, June 25, 1842.—1 pon the ap 
en it would derange trade, and finally the legitimate 


. . ra } pportion 
eontinued, in the face of the fact that the directors ment bill 





























ent. The truth is, that trade must be entirely recipro- be disappointed. ‘There is a great 


hange not only || or what thev shall t, do in the premises. Lhe 


veral Stat have, to ift ears. directed thei 


condition of the whole commers ial world within t 11 ‘ ! 


y of importation of specie. Nor can it retain finally in 
ents the country more than it is fairly entitled to, ac- 
S is cording to the adjustment of balances, and the an- 
tive nual amount of productive industry. You may, by 
ania high taxation, cut off a certain branch of trade, and 
*hu- thereby derange demand and supply; and that may 
‘ices again affect your exchanges, which would, toa ce1 
nu- tain extent, act upon the export or import ot 


: elec }ONS » he hel iti mode che deemed best 
last twelve vears, which we cannot overlo < 
framing our tax laws, or anysystem of ] Nicy which 
is to last. The doctrine that a high tarif iis neces- 


sary to pre serve our spe eie. IS an lgnorant assump- 


| 

j 

| heir own laws. Some of 
eee ’ i Uhh trict, and others the 
1} general-ticket system. New Hampshire, New Jet 
| sey, Cieorgia, Rhode I land, Miss: Sippl, and Mis- 
1 
} 
} 
} 
' 
' 
} 


tion: and if it were true, it would 1 produ 


i } } ) Teoget \ eneral-tich . he other St 3 ele 
rious effeet upon the wares of labo and the verma url, ¢ i 1eral-ticket Wh tie! tate elect 


‘ 1 1 
| byy listrict Vo State tras taited tu provide for the 
{ | 
} 1 
} 
‘ 


_ we ; of the bank raised the price of interest t co ; : 
fur- distribution of wealth. ‘The following table of the cent.: and, on the 20th June, yg-«. they adv Phe question pending Was the motion of Mi 
ie exports and imp< rts of specie will show, from 1829 1a Aa ew cents aed. on the heouns it 3 | Auzex to strike ut the second section, which is in 
ore to 1832, inclusive, (which was the period of high- at the unprecedented rate a Ener cent. | th ¥ 
for est restriction,) that the imports exceeded the ex- drain* fo ~ ie continued, an d they were compel- || sj » And t furt miele every Cas 
re. ports only $6,998,761; and that, during the free- led to obtain £2.000.000 from the Bank of France. | when a &ta entitledio more than 0 settee. 46) 
‘old trade period of nine years, from 18335 to 1841, m- , Ihave taken this operation upon the exporta- || vhict hh Sta } é ed under this appar 
too clusive, the imports exceci led the exports forty-nine ian aud toetation of aeeete tren a Commins. Falk [y NOCAm Maatl be sioeted by Sutriow, compen’ a canna 
; in millions of dollars, of restrictions and high tariffs. And Iam compel- {1 to whi nad ionumber tothe suaber of Woprcewiees 
V1- Imports and exports of specie, led to believe that the doctrine of a Mi h tariff be- | Representative 
cie Year. Imports. Exports. | in necessary I ) prevent the export tion of our | Mr. MceROBER TES said he had several objection: 
cre- 1821 “ 8,064,890 SLO A78,059 pecie isa mere 1norant as umption,. The trath | to the section of the bill now under consideration, 
il 1822 - 3.369 S46 LO.S1TO.1L80 is, that it all depends upon the state of trade 1 |! the first and principal of whieh was, that, if passed, it 
din 1823 p 5.079.869 6,372,987 that, again, 1 regulated by the invariable rule ol \| would be a violation of the Constitution of the Uni 
will 1824 . 8.379.235 ~ (14.552 deman tan { supply. It 1s one of the 1 iost beautiful 1! ted States. Upon erounds of inexpediency of in 
nds 1825 os 6.150.765 0'299'055 and philoso ihieal law: of 0) | and s Iver, that the y it -setheiiens with tie secs een Sl aed 
the 1826 - GS880.966 1.098.678 “ iN 7 find the i] level I re them whet you M Ni anner of regulating elections, if Congress possessed 
ula- 1827 ie 8.151.13% §.OL4.880 ] vet. like water, they will rise toa c ra nsurlace, |}. hh. chauhl wate nent ; ahs ‘ ‘ 
1828 : 7.481.741 & 943 476 = our unwise and pragmatical legislation may pro- jf {yo PLES ORES: VES es sf ane wenn or 
ices cajnsisae | duce a temporary de} ression at some point! but j || ul . on 5 th . Dre bh or the ; ubject had been 
nis 53,558,042 63,829 367—$10,271 825 | whole etlect is to derange trade, and the law of nat- || 50! lly and so a ly di cu Bed by the Senators trom 
you Lad ~ 7.403.612 1.924.020 | ural demat ind and s ipply, ae thus unjustly to dis- I wv Vv york and w H imipshire, (MIT. W rigur ind 
and 1830 - 8,155,964 2,178,773 turb the distribution of wealth Mr. Woenperny,) that he should confine the few 
il ot 1831 . 7,305,945 9 014,931 Mr. Chairman. in proposing any tax up our {| Observations which he propo ed to make to the 
aise 1832 - 5,907,504 5.656.540 | importations in the present state of the commers i} question of constitutional power, to wit: Does the 
Yali- _ a aacaicaeeaaneaml | world, we must lake into consideration the eon- | Constitution confer upon Con s thi power to 
you 28,773,025 21,774,261—6,998 761 tracted state of our currency and cirenlation; and, |} require the States of this Union to shape their le- 
‘sot 1833 = 7,070,368 2,241,859 also, that the interest on the debt of the count | latior iecording to the orders o directions ol 
| Te- 1854 " 17,911,632 1,676,258 abroad, amounting to near $10,000,000 % annually, must || Conere ' "This does net involve the inquiry a 
un- 1835 - 13 il 31,447 6,477,775 be paidout {our ex} yrts,and will fall, in soine meas 1] to which of t two 1 les (the general tic ket ol 
ain 1836 - 13,400,881 1.324336 ure,as atax uponour imports. Under all these OT ar octie earta n elect aaah ae 1 ilceiiathien ax eliaial 
this 1837 - 10,516,414 4,692,730 | cumstances, our commerce cannol bear a taxation i| C : a “ vee : - ao ee 7 vl] wii 
nust 1838 - 17,747,116 3.508 O46 | of 36 per eent It will inevitably be avi 1 by || . = sit as . rol an the “ Pe ty bak wher 
lo 1839 - 5,574,263 8,779,445 smuggling, which will prove a benetit to British i} ° Ss SHOU eiuse to pore efor th election ol 
1840 . S882.813 S417 01-4 tonnage, (as tara the supplies of the interior We | mnembers of the House of hepre entative lnterpose 
inu- S41 . 1,908 408 10,020,041 through the St Lawrence, may be « oncern: 1.) and \| and pass a law pon the sul eee sts — = the: 
bill 4 See Pee er me an injury to ours You will be disappointed re your i| Congress can " ‘line to act ‘ eit, eT uf _ same 
‘ton 99.1 13,342 50,133.5 5—19 009.837 revenue: and One \ he ,e xp et protection, will al | time command the State iF rislatures what they sh ill, 
me} eal; and that no restriction can create a permane nt | in our condition, but a still greater change intl 
a 4 
d of specie in its final adjustment, But gentlemen ju ia Wise protection domestic madustry, is i oS ct eee ( ec tk . as 
cific might suppose that if restricuons or high tarifls : “Report of the Chamber of Commerce and Manu‘actures at i has been ria e, from an baa, oft | " mode an 

mes gould prevent t the e xportation of specie, i could Manchester on Bank of England, 1$40, p. 7-1) manner prescribed fol holding the elections, And 
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977TH Cona:::-2p SEss. 


yet we find this mandatory pr 

be forced th: » Cn ‘ 

and trample “a 

usa ol tol 1 if i I 
one ta 


I shall show, in 1 Vieka i 


borne i mh i at the Pe rOVG 
of limited powse 1 that the wh 


are ce 


The first artich he 


rive 


to be pe 
sentative 
im the © 
Cong ‘ess to Tf any p 
power of 
other bod Upon ¢ , _ the Con 
all Iégislative powe ranted f t: 
in a Conger nl ! g CVE ‘ 
powel! ist { ! ‘ " i 
poses ire i mite lf 
It presuy)| ( vol n. To i 
tion of ti it t 1OW A 
conterred by Cong ul 1 t - 
and that the State miust « t re 
from thre 
attribute fade 
of debate mid of i! , ¥ mace 
State s veret t 
the unspeakable derision v 
it would produce, 

Sir, the Constitution re 
eXLECTCISE all the Ik siati power con 


instrument | ! 1! 
upon the Senators and Rem 
tl 


no other body of nen: and it requires 


as a guaranty for tiv fait 
duties, to ike an oath t 

= 
Constitution wander w , this « 
hitherto unhe 0 | ver | claimed 


cised ! 1 wal! re 


Constitution afar and phil 
and to bear in mind that the proj 
Senate is to demand of thi lates, not 
the exercis¢ of the powe ec! 1 in 
of this constit 
manner which Coneres me ct 
entreat Se! 
power’rs « ni VY tilis sec i ¢ 
the extraordina i VPN 


ond sex kono t| 


interpretat t th Constitution of 
States. The delegation of th ult 
Congress, wit. that = ( 

such regulations’ exclu e implic 
gress can reyuire the State Leg 
the regulations ot th State sre to 
changed, it must be done by a ot 
specially setting forth wt te 


are made, It 
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Apportionment Bill-~Mr. McRoberts. 


penalty 
i 


Ihe re 


tates. 


cision of the 


etness o 





rinta, and which is in these 


The eourt declared their 


ion that 


op) 
ton to, nor 


»G Ve 


require 


Thment a 


} 


e, and often do 


} 
“ases | rap iba 


nh compra 


is con 


comment | 
courts of the 
Ss, confirmato- 
tion that the action of the General and 
rnments wa 


vy distinct. He also referred to several decis- 


‘ chanye hiife 
dito clect by ions of the supreme courts of Pennsylvania and 


eparate, an nh most cases 
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Senate. 


- —— 


South Carolina, to show that these courts had been 
equally careful in abstaining from the exercise of any 
powers which belonged to the courts of the United 
States, as they had been in refusing to permit Con- 








rress to exact of them duties which the Constitution 
gave Ours is a 
tederative system, and the harmony of its action 


no right to that body to impose. 


requires that the several departments of the General 


and State Governments should never be allowed to 


come in collision with each other; nay, the dura- 
bility of our institutions depends upon confining 


each to its appropriate sphere. 
aid Mr. McR. 


are doing. 


Mir, 


only contemplate what you 
The whole power of this General Govern- 
a State court to try the 
And yet we now behold, for 
the first time in our history, an attempt made to 
dictate to the Legislatures of the States in matters 
of the highest public concern, 

A State court isthe creature of the State Legisla 
ture; 
the 


ment cannot command 


most inferior cause. 


and it would be strange if you could command 
creator, and yet have no power over the creature. 
It would be wondertu! if you could command States 
how they should or how they should not legislate 
to clections, and yet that you have no 
power to requiie a State court to try the most in- 
, what do the State 
this Government?! — Is this 
Government, which owes its breath to the 
power the States—which was created by the 
States—is this creature of State creation to become 
' Why, sir, if such a power as that now 
claimed had ever been thought of as existing in this 


in regard 


ferior suit. Sir allegiance 
Legislatures owe to 
very 


of 
Master 


Government, it would not have been ratified by a 
ingle State. When Patrick Henry put forth his 
extraordinary powers against the adoption of the 


Constitu 





ition of the United States, in the Virginia 
convention, if he had suspected the dormant power 
to exist in the Constitution which you now propose 
to exercise, it would have been heralded to the 
world by that venerable patriot. Had that conven 
tion supposed the Constitution to contain such a 
power, they would have been unanimous against 
il. 
ever exercising the power by Congress, of regulating 
* the times, places, and manner of holding elections, ; 
except in the + 
i 


} roposed 
i 


It was by virtually disclaiming any attempt of 


<traordinary cases provided for in the 
most conclu- 
sively shown by the Senater from New York, [Mr. 


rmendments, as has been 


W ricur,) that several of the States were induced to 
ratify the Constitution. Such men as John Han- 

k, Elbridge Gerry, and George Clinton, came 
boldly forward, and proposed which 
were copied into the ratifications of seven or eight 


COL 


resolutions 


States, declaring that this power was not to be ex- 


ercised by Congress, er ept when the Levislatures 


fanyu State shall neriect, refuse, or be disabled 
hy invasion, or rebellion, to prescribe the same. 
When this power was so universally denied to 


Congress to be exercised directly, can it be helieved 


that the framers of the Constitution meant to allow 
of its exercise indirectly, by permitting Congress to 
command the State Legislatures 


it was solemnly 


to do that which 
agreed Congress should not do, 
unless upon the neglect or inability of the States to 
provics tor the elections ! Such a proposition is 
wholly inadmissible. It would to the 
spirit of plain dealing which always characterized 
Thre 


stand at the fountain of our Government, to prove 


be unjust 


illustrious men Whose names and reputation 


that they never admitted the power of Congress to 
preseribe to the State Legislatures what they should 
or What they should not do, upon any subject what 


ee 
ever. Such a 


Y)) 


. 
either in 


oposition was never made by any 
of them the debates in the convention, 


their writings a 


or in published in the Federalist, 
or in their subsequent legislative career. The men 
who formed the Government are not chargeable 


with this political heresy. Tt owes its origin to 


the discoveries in politieal science of the present 
day, and to the dominant party now in Congress 
It States to vote by 
districts, the same power exists to command them to 
vote by general ticket. If Congress can command 
the States how, or in what manner, they shall cause 
their elections to be conducted, why may it not also 
command them as to what description of persons 


hall be allowed to vote; or direct what system of 


Congress can command the 
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n bate on this bill. Much as my name has been con- er administrations—Democratie administrations? protect our commerce and our citizens. For these 


Fo v ¢ - Y . 
27TH ConG.+++-2p Sess, Vavy « Approp talion Bill -Mr. C, Brown. Hi, of Reps, 
Bets lpi eit iii satiate ae 
en taxation shall be adopted by the States; or how they | crentleman of this Llouse in the confidence the the |} is trations for not making it larger. If the present 
ny shall regulate the transfer of property * Navy Department, by a lair and, I suppose Nhig administration choose to take the responsi- 
, ; yt property SUp| i ) 
ted When you have once yielded the richt ef Con- from circumstances connected with them, from ima- || bility to increase it beyond the just wants of the 
on- gress to command the State Legislatures in a matte: ertal {urn ~ Cepermes cans we can 7 ee SE en ee a ee 
. . ‘ : - ee who} thy +< ounecine this Tonse and more heavilv the people to ne or it. they av do 
lon great public concern, where will it end? Who ae ee BOUnC! this House, a | sa a ge lene’ rage to pay for it, they may do 
1 misleading the public mind in regardto its mem- {} it: but T trast no true triend of the democratic prin- 
Sa can comprehend the height, and depth, and length, ees ees nee nal Pe eee \| ee = sel ee pesliagey neice es <i 
: 1 ; . ; . > * bers lam aware th a portion of those Lrep- || ciple of economy will give them his aid. Uf we 
ion and breadth, of this enormous usurpation! Sir, ' o- I] le t 
shia: caindenainedd” Ge :tha: ha 3 } resent are inter ot tt | appro- |} look back, in another view of the matter, we will 
Ts : 2asure ' is nte ) doe, « } 4 a: I ; : : : : 
ral ‘d a 18 he Mmsidlous ente tg wedge, gol | priation vi N: Department | nerceive that the late Democratic administrations 
oy ns » “a o x ° > >) . ' ™ i \ } 
to up under plan ible pretences, but which leads to an | to give them al e | ' 4 Dor- | pursned a just economy in this branch of expendi- 
\ra- entire change of our happy system of government 5 } tion ft my) } } fied } } " 1} t res When thev bad alarce revenue. aud a treasury 
ing and, unless resisted by the people and the State |} supply of ial labor It afl me |} full io overflowing—so full that its contents were 
Legislatures, will end In the consolidation of all the | sincere pleasure be means of thus benefiting | distributed among the States. ‘They did not, even 
rou powers of the States in the hands of this Govern-‘ them, when I in a ‘ Without inflicting a wrong | under such circumstances urged as they were by 
> 2 ° 1 1 ) | . } y ie ' . sat r . 
rmn- ment. Since the present dominant party came into upon them, and upon t eat m {their fellow- || an enlargement of our commerce, so rapidly in- 
the power, we have witnessed greater and more numer- citizens, equally entitl »my regard, because they |] crease the navy as Is proposed now wnhder a Whig 
for ous departures from the Constitution of our fathers, ane CGMaMy TY CONSULUCINS, WIC, im ts oO | adunmisiration, with a dencient 1 » det an CHiPs) 
. . . es 1} ious thanall the good east and a creasing nationé sbi, an 
to than have ever before been committed since the {| {"S! heap area : nall the go teas hed ae Se = us aa i ind di 
ae . ‘ » : that may b ed I l ‘ ation in th } shed commerce staring them full in the face. 
ers organization of the Government. ‘The leaven of old | Nee: | es Se ee 
ederali m el to] | ; expen iture of a few tl isand dolla n nem Atithe present time and under existing circum- 
alism seems to have ac re : ‘r, more rt 1 13 t 1 t 
a n _ u mig new power, ior | We have been too long pursuing this course of |] stances, it seems to me to be the part of wisdom to 
sla , and increased devices, in the de velop ments oi legislation for i! ted few, without regard {| reduce our naval expenditures, rather than to in- 
ind Its real objecis. And the present proposition is the to the interests of the many. It has been this kind || crease them, if it can be done consistently with the 
ire, greatest violation of the Constitution of them ail | of lecistation in our State Governments that has {| safety of our citizens and our commerce And, 
“+ os Ps . : ‘ : ; 1 4 . 
ites One word to the friends and advocates of State || invadved us in debt and embarrassment. and loaded sir. Lthink this can be done. I do not believe we 
ate rights, and particularly to those who at times show lus with taxes. It cannot be that any portion of |j require anywhere such large squadrons or ships 
no such zeal upon the subject, on the other side of this || those who eall themselves the friends of equal of war as sre employed and proposed to be em- 
in- chamber. Where will you be found, on veas and rights and democratic principles will advocate ex- ployed. It is true, it may gratify our national pride 
Nnditnres of nuiblic mone ryel thea they } lo aa ofan AY rie; t $ } shit inl > 
ate nays, upon the adoption of this provision of the bill? pendit) 1 public money merely that they may |} U hearofan American squadron or ship-of-the-line 
= he divid 1} or lana) hanafited — ‘ baa | tisnlavine their sire oi} na he: tj | r ins CO 
his In aiding to carry this sec tion, and thereby recog- | maivid ue jocal nef) by it, when j] displaying he ivstrengih and beau as forms In some 
- i: ? : . “ hev know that the nits f the eounti Ley not re toreig! ort. a é salute wu ( yr ¢ ome 
the nising the power of Congress to issue mandates to they know that! wan L Uta ry ao not I foreign pol nd firing a salute im hone) ot some 
he S anil a . quire them, and that the money tonaythem must be foreign potentate from U heir hundreds of guns. It 
the the States of this Union, are you not making war— : , ‘ ' . 
Pn Ww he ri lib rti ssieciital drawn by taxes trom the pe ts of their fellow- || may also gratify the pride or some of onr post-cap- 
. op ar— rights ‘ties, and soverei@uty : ! 
me - me upon the rights, liborties, and sovereiguty citizens. or be fixed unon the country as a national || tains, who have been for many years enjoying a fine 
) > St: ve] + - < 4] . . . 
7 She aeee ? debt. But has there been any reduction in the ap- }| Income, in case, at home, once mM their lives to host 
his a propriations for the navy? Or where has been the \| their broad pennant on board of a ship-ot-the-line; 
oo SPEECH OF CH ARL E Ss BROWN empt to ae cripple it! Certainly not by || andsome might be willing to gratify both, did it not 
his this Congress. Lam not the advocate of the doings eost too mue!h. and the money were not to bedrawn 
. Fr :\ j ’ . ’ . ° 
the OF PENNSYLVANIA, of the present Congress. I have condemned them |] from the sweat of the brow of thousands of our in- 
nia In the House of Representatives, June o4 1s41—On avain and avai and | have misread the history of dustriou citizens. who, wW ithout this additional 
ver the ainendments by the Senate tothe naval ap- the past and the indications of the future. if, among {| burden upon them, have enough to do to get along 
the many of its acts for which it will be condemn | inthe world. National glory and naval glory may 
ed, its extravagance in this very naval service wil! eost too much in time of peace. I would have no 
not be among them. How has it been with form- navy, therefore, tor these purposes, but merely to 





. : aia \ i = EE vas 
ow navy, or inthe increase or promotion of its offi- nine millions of dollars upon the navy this yee 1] that service, and no more officers and ine n than are 
ies cers; and they are neither few nor powerless. t re an\ ( 


navy would be 
Besides those pecuniarily interested in the ex- 





l! necessary, the expenditures of 
ich nerce is greater now than it was some years past, |) much reduced, and, [ am well assured, the navy 
penditures of eight or ten millions ef dollars, imi | 


do On the contrat it is much d hed na if {| itself be more eflicient; it would be a navy not for 
{ . } ® W 1 ti . 7 

, there are some fifteen hundred naval officers. the plan of hi Inties shall b rried into effect {| show. but for use; and it and ils officers would bet- 
to who, with their relations and friends, make a to increase home manufacture will | idh Ve 1 


ter command the respect and confidence of the 
Is formidable array. These have all been aroused however. that our exports and imports |} whole country than they now do. 
the and he must expect no quarter w ho atte inpts to 1] be 200 millions of dollars, and our naval eX \| Sir. I can “easily apprer jate the feelings that 
red thwart their’ interests. For one, Iam not to be a 


a propriation bill—the House being in Committee | 

‘a of the Whole. 

the Mr. Crairman: [ have no wish to prolong the de- 

| a nected with its provisions, and much as I have During the eight years of General Jackson’s ad- |} purposes a ship-of-war of twenty guns is just as 
nst been misrepresented by persons interested in the | ministration the average annua! expenditure fo! | good as a ship-of-the-line of one hundred andtwen 
. of misrepresentation, | will forego all desire to speak the navy was | than %4,000 000 and during Mi | ty guns—and betier, for she can go where the latter 
ing upon it, and let the question on the amendments Van Buren’s four years, a littie over $6,000,000. || cannot. Nor do I believe we require so many ves- 
s.; made by the Senate be taken now, if the committee During Genery! Jackson’s administration our iim- | sels in one place. Our squadrons, 11 We ‘ave any, 
the 30 will it, and take another time and another mad ports and exports—the commerce our navy is re } hould be small. We have six vessels of war up: 
lu- ot giving any views I may think necessary on the |} quired to pr e averaced about 200 millions of || on the coast of Brazil; one a ship-of-the-line and 
Mr. subject. dollars a year; and during Mr. Van Buren’s, over | one a frigate. I do not believe that all these are 
| to [Here there was a general expression of “Go 250 millions of dollars a year. Thus, the expense | wanted The first, at least, and probably halt the 
an- on.” : ot our navy, during Gen. Jackson’s administration | others, could be dispe dwith Out home squad- 
se I will go on, then; and will assure the committee including the increase of vessels and material, was |} ron and out Ww est India ~quadron should be united; 
2g that what I have tu sav is intended for its action but two per cent, on our expo! ind imports: and {} and all that would be required for both would be 
ich alone, and not for any effect elsewhere. An at- luring Mr. Van Buren’s administration Dut about |! three or four medium steamers, such as are now 
tht tempt has been made to induce a belief’ in the pub 2 percent. Ifthe present Administration shall be |} being built, and two smaller ones. The little steam 
eX- lie mindthat the House of Re spres ‘ntalives had. in 4 le ved Carry uti S} lan of inereasing the navy {| ealliot Sea-Gul , ol less than a hundred tens burden, 
res the bill it sent to the Senate, impaired or de- to the exient proposed for this year, rn ultimately i! and with only two guns, I believe, did more, some 
led ag navy by cutting down the appropriatio ms to the size of half that of Grea Brit: he tax it || years since, to destroy the pirates that infested the 
ne. be low what they have heretofore been. ‘This ery will be upon our commeree no one can calculate - i West Indies, than all the other vessels that were sent 
to was raised from one end of the country to the othe: | it will destroy, altogether, that commerce it is ere | there for that purpose. By thus having no more 
ved by those interested in large appropriations for the | ated to protect. [t is proposed to expend about Hot aie : vessels in any service than are required for 


‘mies, splendid 


‘ 

We ° ; it . mi 4 1. < au 2 
penditures nine millions; instead of two per cent., as prompt to tat avies en ! 
: ] 

( I 





| 
iol driven from the performance of what I consider my in Gen. Jackson’s admini liplomaci ery thing which, in the eyes ot 
ve duty by denunciations from such a quarter; nor do in Buren’s, it will be 4) per cent. expense upon many indicatesa great and powerfw nation. No 
to 1 believe the House will. So far as I have seen. it this vear: and Imuch mistake if it will not be || man can be more alive than Lam to the pleasura- 
ald inost if not all of the attacks npon the action of the hen tha ! have vays thought that. du- hie feelings excited by national pride, national 
at House have sprung from such sources. In Phila- ring the two past Administrations, our commeres i] elory. and national grandeur. Nor can any man 
nv delphia, the first to commence this War was a and eur honor hed been fully nrotecte 1. Nordo ] | more inily apy reejate the necessity of the Ameri- 
newspaper, withthe name ofac haplain of the navy know of anything in our present relations with {| can peopie being always ready to defend their coun- 
as one of its editors and publishers. This chaplain, any part of the world that requires us to increase I! try. its citizens, and its honer. But, sir, the first 
who is paid, [ suppose, some $1,200 dollars annu- of these will never be felt, nor the last maintained, 
om ally to preach peace al the navy-yard, preaches by large standing armies on land, or fleets upon 
ble war in his paper upon members of Conzress, and the ocean. Our glory and our grandeur will exist, 
to partic ularly up wn the ge ntleman trom Georgia, [Mr and their existence be best known to all the earth by 
nt MERIWETHER, ] tor doing what they consider their a firm adherence io the great principles of our 
SS duty. Another paper in Philadelphia has been democratic form of government—economy, plain 
by giving to the world a series of articles, full of mis- republican simplicitv, and the administration 
to representation, and a little spiced with malice. in everywhere of equal justice to all men. A nation 
nd relation to myself, which I Sime reason to believe 
a were communicated by the navy agentat Philadel- 
wea phia, (a gentlemanly, clever fellow. but who, nev- 
erty heless, is interested in large appropri ations: ) 
though they were written, as I understand from a 


on, 
ist, 





1 
been, heretofore, in collision; but at no time, for 
Inany years, have the prospects of a continnance ol 
amicable relations been so favorable as they seem ¢ 
be just now, It is therefore to a peace naval estab 


lishment we are to look, not to a wa) 


Tha! 





another question. Whenit shall arrive, I will go 


| 
! 
1} of such people as ours are, with such a Govern- 
} ' ote of ‘ f | 
with the farthest to provide fur the defence of the | 
| 
| 
| 


ment and such 2 country as we have, if we but re- 
niin true to ourselves, needs no fleets to tell to the 
nations of the earth of our glory or our grandeur. 
Nor will we need large fleets or armies to protect 


country. Asa peace establishment, therefore, I say 
our navy has been large and efficient enough, an 


ns ° ¢ ° ‘ 
I will not reflect upon the past Democratic admin 
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lear 
Jar 


ua 


SPOTS 


the committee 
T nat . 
r former Democratic 


lalement 


the appro- 
the appro 
t 


crease 
branch of the service one dollar 
chairman committe 

it , ever aliud t these statements on 

{ the House ! to say that these 

documents ar relied upon. 

they show one thing; and that is, that the de- 
irtment has expended all the money at ! 

the ‘‘increase, repair,’ &c., of the navy, and is 

in debi for this branch of the service. Un- 

circumstances, it seems to me, without 

ll or ill 

we ought rather to increase this appro- 


f 


ts disposal 


r whether this money has been we 


fticers, Ae Should 
1 canno > how the 

r, and equin the vessels 

be employed. t is useless, therefore 
the one proposed, withe ul increasing 
There is another difficulty in the way 

so large if desirable. I 
irigate was 

erything r complement of men, 

in March t, and yet she could not 
enough to man her until within a few 

On the whole, therefore, it Goes not ap- 

» me desirabie large a force at sea 
posed by the S tary of the Navy; not 
ut build, fit out 
vessels proposed, from the appropri 


t branch of the service. lam, there- 


IV oloel 


»wWilling to] 


acticabl 


) increasing this particular appropri 

r on which it depends—that 

air, and equipment”—shall be 

is, however, is not proposed 

Secretary Navy has 

hese considerations, the generally 

jtuation of the 

venues, admonish us of the necessity of 

st economy, and, wherever it can be 

reduction ot expenditures. Certainly 

time for large appropriations of money 
ct that can be avoided 

Mr. Chairman, to the considera- 

1d clause of the Senate’s amendment, 

House inserted, and which has been 


yy the Senate, was in these words 


business of the country, 





} 
ded, That, till otherwise ordered by Congress, no part 
r any future or existing appropriation, shall be appled 
payment of any officers in the navy appointed after this 


June, 18 ¢2- 
H. of Reps 


grade on the first day of 
land forty one; and 
+ service beyond that number shall be 


uous, and promotions, will ad- 


hf nedred 


which the Senate proposes to insert, so taras 
‘to limiting the number of officers, reads thus: 
led, That, till otherwise ordered by Congress, the offi- 

: navy & ot be increased beyond the number, in 

t may existat the end of the present 


f midshipmen, beyond the number 


r LserTris 

The first, or House provision, brings the number 
of officers back to what it was at the beginning of 
1841, viz: 55 captains, 55 commanders, 288 lieu- 
tenants, and 457 inidshipmen; of the other naval of- 
ficers, [have ng particular account. The last, or 
Senate's provision, leaves the number uncertain, as 
it ot be known how inany will be promoted ot 
{ during the session. There are now lying 
the Senate, for confirmation, 37 captains, 33 
lieutenants. If these should 
be confirmed, and midshipmen appointed in lieu of 
those made lieutenants, we will have 105 captains, 
#2 commanders, 328 lieutenants, and 562 midship- 
men. Should the Senate not confirm any of the 
nominations before it, but leave the officers as they 
now are, they will stand 68 captains, 96 command- 
ers, 825 lieutenants, and 562 midshipmen. Believ- 
ing, as I do, that the officers we now have, without 
iny more added, are too many; and that the num- 
we had in IS{41 is enough for a much larger 
than we have, or will have for many years 
I shall urge the adherence of the House 
own provision. If the whole number of ves- 
els had been, or shall be, sent to sea, that was 
proposed by the Secretary of the Navy, there would 
be employedatsea only 16 captains, 22 commanders 
ibout 200 lieutenants, and, perhaps, something more 
than 300 midshipmen; leaving for shore duty, and 
idleness, 52 captains, 74 commanders, upwards of 
100 lieutenants, and 200 midshipmen. This is cer- 

tinly by far too many sea-otlicers on land. 


i 


) 
mn lers and 22 
Hhinahnaders, ana oo 


Not only are our officers too numerous, but their 
pay is too high. What reason is there for giving 
a boy. 14 or 15 years of age, 500 or 600 dollars a 
year and rations, and educating him at the same 
time! This is anincome double that which is re- 
ceived by the full-grown laboring men of the coun- 
try, who have families to support; and more than 
equal to the average income of all the men in the 
country. It is too high; and so is the income of 
every grade of officers. Some of them should be 
reduced, when not at sea, one-half; and all should 
be reduced to a iair standard. But their nwmber 
is all we have now under consideration. 

The following table will show the number of 
naval officers at different periods 

1839. 1840. 1841. 1842 
Captains - - O% 5d DF 68 
Commande - 5} 54 5f 96 
Lieutenant - pe 290 25 328 
Midshipmen - 22 oY 2 
Other registered navy 

office) - 194 234 

Proposed to be promoted by Mr. Upshur—cap- 
tains 37, commanders 33, lieutenants 33, 

Of the above most remarkable increase of officers 
in 1842, Mr. Badger and Mr. Upshur, in the first 
ten months of their administration, promoted 15 
captains, 57 commanders, 59 lieutenants, and ap- 
pointed 164 midshipmen. 

To show where some of these officers are, and 
what they are doing, I find the tollowing statement 
prepared to my hand. ‘ 
~ It will be seen that the increase, from January 1, 
i841. to January 1, 1842, is most extraordinary. 
und that it Was made nearly altogether by the pres- 
ent Administration, and without, as I shall pro- 
ceed to show, any necessity for such increase. To 
do this, | submit the following table, taken from 
the Navv Regisier tot I842—as near correct as I 
could make it—which will show how these officers 
are employed or unemployed 

Capt's. Coni’s. Lieuta. Mid’n 
Attached to vessels at sea, 

or in commissi i - lb 21 173 325 
At Washington, recruiting 

receiving ships, navy- 

yaids, stalions, &e 
Special service 
Waiting orders, 

Aj 
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The committee of the House ot Representatives, takes lo fif oul a navy ard. and their cost. | will {| “The ¢ ve discovered, by referei tu flicial 
in their report No. 756, May 25, 1342, make the take Boston;—New York and Norfolk are aboutthe |} Tessters, tha IS23, avery large proporvon of ihe officers of 
tollowing: Sali i came, Teenage Se cae ea = uri es 
: } t 4 inn } 
Jan. 1, 1841, whole number of officers, 1,210; wait- |} B 1 \ rs to be absent for x, eight 
ing orders, &c., 2R6. | N i t 4 ine ye re j ¥y promote 4 
Jan 1, 1542, whole number of officers, 1,512; wait- Commissior ‘nid ooh Years Gt OF SIEOAE PEE.. SUES anne sy 
’ Seis MWMisspned i \ 1 . t V é E Li€ tho 
ing orders, &c., 365. | , " ; : 1} ri t en of 
> ; ae , | Hpmen - 29. 600 TS | I i peal register, ‘hat on 
he Secretary’s estimate provides for a rather Other nava | 6.945 OO |} MAS s Ww of Pennsylvania, 
irger number at sea than that given above. But ( 1] 10.380 00 || was ‘on leay tnt from (hat period to Let January, 1842, he 
: = . 1 Ol i AV ‘ } ve Wi - > receiving Da at 
I very much doubt, had he obtained all the ap- |] < , ¢ ; | ~ oe PORE sy ee ae eee ent 
J iy I f ‘ i } ! uch the several grades irom 
propriations he asked, if any more would have |} — , : _ oy 6.912 OO IT] lieutenant to captat eer 
heen ut sea than is stated above. The shore ser- : oes, David Dea f New J ¥y, Was ‘on leave’ at the same 
vice is taken trom both his estimate and the “Re- | id re one wp jf time, and in Septemoer, ) Was “waittng orders;”? being 
3: : s ' ii - » » ) ‘ f « r t t! 4 . \ ' 1 
cister O se re. it will be see : pro- 2 |} ou! of service alt the w ul receiving promotion and pay 
fl er. E those on shore, i will be en the p! , | B We ) { ine ‘ of | *Blad Db anev. of Virgui Abrabam \ Fen Eyck, of New 
yrtion Of captains is the greatest; and vet, this is |] whith tan , Wo Fowis BE. Hi M huseite; H HH. Cocke, of 
the grade the Secretary proposes to. increase the At Boston. D \ Nort; ; 1; \ is W. J. MeCluney, of Pennsylvania; Edward J. John- 
nost. " . ANOFE 1] Rhode fsland; Thomas J. Manni ! New Jersey; Al- 
as 1 asia " ! 1 1 1} ‘ GG : e District of Columtia; Charles E 
Besides the large number on shore waiting or- | ol , ( ! i} Crow - Caroli Cassin, of, Pennsylvania; 
iers, &e., it will be perceived thata large number |] tio 4 } ( | iW i Virgen P ! inostly from 
on shore service—that is, stationed at Washing- un iw ce : 1 hy fe a / 
| Gs i t \ i t wh to 
m, or at navy-yards, receiving vessels, recruiting command of in ip. al nal n busa tity / v have received p 
offices, stations, & ., where they draw full pay. ininand olf ar ine sta ' , 1 The ¢ litee will not be unders 
To show this—as I wish to be understood by al! places are there two or 1 office { the | : “ et ae Sere eee eee i 
A ae nd eee : oes * : : | \ \ rom J wy a o be found whe, ina : 
I will give a table of the pay of officers vrad ioned a e same ] h bu 1 ave. eave’ and ‘waiting or- 
Pera um. i 1g} l ne I er! n ha || t year 
, ‘ ep? aaa | be performs: ve othee { Under sur reuimst es, OUgnt wé to increase 
(uplains, senior, in service - - $4,500 |] i | ‘ , 
3 a 6 less pay. I ha made ut i] Hh ee or ougatl such men to be promoted, ol 
on leave - - $500 i ; : i] hhc t os ) 
‘ ; ; mention these ngs to show I 1} t cure tr 
of squadrons - - - 4.000 Seon 1] -_ ; j 
; Fans luiy per in rs 7 Phere oOmy mind, a very erroneous and a 
on other duty - - 3.500 ! , ; ; ‘ 4 
. u i he o o || ery dangerous sent prevailing, lo a consider- r 
off duty - - - - 2500 ore io ke oa ; 1 
or . 1} eimployrne as ‘ { miecre f Phu } able extent, on ( je 1 ournaval Offfeers, rela- 
(‘ommanders, in sea service - - 2500 |] Aig ey ‘ ; . ’ 
? ; || in Philadelph i mt-captain a navy }] tive »>wWhatis cal hey s upon the Gov 
navy-yards or other du - 2100 , ! We | wttien 3 } 6 enrectl 
7 es ie 1} vard, and an ratt ! | asvitun, ar pother {] ernmmen Ve tre iear it said, “You would 
on leave, and off duty e - F800 |] 1 eb i Tes 
; . | (il | ain } hiorm ) emp 4 on nNecra | hi lurhn ou upon the Woi n otheet! who had been 
Lieutenants commanding - L800 f 
ae au asi i hu i? { {} iM { -Ool Nis cCouniry tor twenty years ar 
other duty « © 1.500 . i} ' \ ; | ee 
eae , yer at tt yard wh e| ! as been De ij} mot \) thn ah appeal is mace to our sym- 
off duty . - 1.200 | rf Nady so Nt cae ‘ 
Vidshipmen passed, on duty an 5 » UI mn »D i n isa | itt} a Li yel, when we come to examine W, 
Us me Se \ - { j 
t pe . \ B, rane on board « ore bi ne nothet | hat dor ramoun! »? A boy of fifteen vears of 
: off duty 600 . i <a ; . cess 
oh ame ail in sea : , 190 commande: ecruit for hei ¢ there are ¢ 1 ! momted a ml Shipman, ana at once eon 
‘ er ee : ae places far | ered than Philacelpl All }} ecive 350 or 400 dollars a year salary. He i 
‘ other duty - 350 i { ; / . 
id 30) lis Wouls ( ’ 1 |] nt to school tor a while by the Government, o1 
on duty oUt icers. When on dut ila- I rd of ship, and draws his rations, and 
i} . 1 
It will b easily understood why so m WY se j What would b TT j |} Liv lk i gepntieman In afew years he is ad- 
ofticers are stationed on land, whe nit is knuwn jor ae iateach o | i Bo ) 1] and his pay increased to 600 or 750 dollars 
that their pay is much beiter than when they are New York, P lelphia, N ( na {|} @ year; al years more, and he again is advanced 
not thus staticned. To send them to sea is impossi- / hris ‘ 1) and his pay increased to 1,200, 1,500, or 1,800 dol 
ble. Twenty millions of dollars a vear would not and majo id a score ol al ulenants? | irs; and then, in a few years more, he is advanced 
build, arm, equip, repair, man, and supply a navy | afin, and pay inereased to 2,100 or 2,500 dol 
l i j il hd agalh, at Llastlv, hed advanced toa pos! i 
yficers we now have. Thusit is that so many are or to tak re of a b CK mn r |} captain, and his pay inereased to 3,500 1,000 
employed on frivolous special duty, or stationed at id be monstrous; and yet, change only the name 1] dollars; and, during all this time, he has heen ever 


places, and on services that would seem ridicu- 
lous were it not that 11 is made serious by the 
rious cost it is to the tax-payers of the country. 
Before I proceed to point out this source of evil 
I will state how these sea-ofhicers on land were to 


| inthe enjoyment of an honorable station, and living 
pay doing th i ice for en |} in luxuriant ease at sea, or on shore; and one-half 
The otlicers and men on the ecrulung station or three-fourths otf the tine, pe rhaps, at his own 
with his family. The life of a naval office: 


is no! one of great peril in time of peace; nor does i! 


be stationed in 1842. silor we have at se I have been thas particnlar || appear to be considered a very hard one, or more 
| in the { our offies i |i would leave it,andthere would not be so great effort 

Other side ag rbu | made to enter upon it. How few captains, in the 

Capts. Com. Lieuts. Mid. waval Total The next class is that of those “waiting order merchant service, live thus easy, or are thus well 

At Washington al | 1 Q _ = »y on leav & he Secretary of the Na | par and yet, many of them are every way equal 


Navy yards and the na and ome oft therm iwerior to a large portion ot 





iF 

, one = i Q 7 3 4, 17 »? , ag ‘ . . oe | } x} ; ’ t > ‘ I , 
mec oaeee ) 0 “9 0 “ _ their pay plse. 00 Du » many have our nava cel Ido no mean to say that we 
Receiving ships 3 i 28 69 111 19 |] bee n : : he proposed, | CRS BS. Oe ee ae who peril 
Recruiting stauions 0 12 oy) 24 12 68 | line a » shi { nuch and do great deeds tor their country; nor do 


| 

| 

! 

A brigadier gcenerai to reeru aud am reney 
large enough to give reasonable employment to th lo rece ana MuLjOY ZERETAL LSD hee e recruil 

' 


17 2 77 137 231 540 


| 
| 
( i I say iat the ol Li aplain, commander, 
; 4 oh : i bh It wi be seen tha Lis atler every liceutena? yy seamal who has spent his life on 
Besides the commissioned officers named, you |] a hade of apology r fivineg . | | { rerty t 
| 
| 


he ocean, snould f urned oul in poverty ) 
will perceive there is at each of the navy-yards and | arve. when he is no longer fit to perform duty. 
receiving ships a host ot other officers, which 1 |} But I protest against having forced upon us hun- 


cannot refer to particularly by name, but whose dreds of officers to live unon the treasury ali their 
number and compensation I will mention, to give 


an idea of their cost. 


lives. without rendering even the tithe of the ser- 
they ought to render for their pay. And why 
t he} ivil office? Let 


live economu y,and lay u 


8 Receiving Vessels. 





p, out of hi 
umbhe Cote it, ‘ : ‘ 
“_ ee ij perform, if able, or quit the service. But how has iv. enough to keep him when he ean no longet 


Commissioned officers and mid- 


} } 


] 
: bane » hi wastes bal} i Vien oa al 
. - » =e ! ag and ho is it erform duly, o ervi fail not pe requirea 
shipmen . - - 103 9208:350-c0 BOSSE, aoc noe S Sak aaa Gd ait oisemastumeah. eraihieiiel 
ry ficer Ine £ have not been to sea, some for five ine t te] Under any a all cirenmstanes \ hould bav 
Other officers” - “ - 114 18,293 50 ein’ Chnas othnets veceielas ad suk dolian 
| some for filleen, ana some, ] hay for twenty vO ese officers receiving pay and a eno 
aceon re ervice as possible A pension systesa is nota 
$157,043 50 


In the several navy-yards, hospitals, and stations 





nopular one, and should be increased with great 
But. if we go on as ha been done the 
and 1 roposed to be done this, we will 
on have a host of eI joners, at $2,500 of $3,500 


is this the worst. There are licers who have 
Nuinber. Salaries 





and pay 


| 
Naval officers d wn to midship- | being at sea - m t! : tim he) - t : wen ras 





a Veal eating oul t i ines 


Sir, if we do ne ita stop to this large and un- 


| 
been to sea for fifieen years, and have risen one lecessary increase of oificers now, and better regu- 
erade already during such stay on shore. Nor am Inte their services and pay, ina few years the whole 


inen - - - = 157) aceataahe 
1 9 > 206,170 50 
Petty officers, &e. - 103 § 6, | 4 | 


Marine officers, number and pay not known. 
12 Recruiting Stations. {them may b wept awavy—the good with the bad, 
tul with U if In the next Congress 


iat will assemble here, there will be a much larger 


Number. Salari 
Commissioned officers and mid- 
shipmen - - . 68 $34,600 
In short, both in number and pay, the aaval offi- 
cers on land exceed the naval officers at sea. 
To give you an idea of how many officers it 


re rtion of members than now trom the interior 
} + T tor Seat Vie wr 

and particulary trom the Western State Vlany 
I ! { tnem may 


never have seen the ocean, or a ship-of-war; They 


submit ane ttromthe report of the committe 
of the House of Representatives, mad ently b 
the gentleman Jrom Georgia, [Mr, Mexriweruer. | 
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times incidentally || their services might be required; and I had always 


any time 


nan, that 


ave | 
all the 
who are al 


be 


on snore; 


are 


been 


> 


Vi 


) 


ut 


Bet re war 


unt 
in th 


oft 


ce 


wante 
what it 


will 


ant 


j 


} 
> 
oes 


ler, 


bu 


io 


} 


\ 


mn 


n 


theret 
can be no 
navy 
than are o! 
Mi 
t110n otf the 
ment 


vil 


rel 


J 


n 
ih 


i 


Cc 


} 


How 


iue 


2S 


n 


a 


loue WD the 
\ } 


Massachusetts 


ofiet 


[\ 


| 


some UW 
But | mig 
captain of ahd Khow no more 


man-ol-wat hana l cows of a holyday. 


pursui 
Inman of the Committee on 


su dogmatcahliy on all 


Has he ever 
Way connected 
had even the®x- 


I rathe1 


an 


[Las 

f commanding a 

himsel 
—-Who, 
} 


yer commanded ¢ 


daliairs 


> gentleman 
+} ‘ ; 
i ill NAVY 


ng and 
naval 


every country have 
ot their 
the opinions of 


hin, 


always form- 
marine; and, with due 
the gentleman from Vir- 

ot ourown, 
present the very nursery we have 
ymmanders It centle- 
he would ive found the 


rn nomean part 
bes 


seamen and 
entitled to 

_ 
won. by 


and 


sters, during 


KINng- 


t remote or 
commerce 
captains were not 
s, but were almost 
wledge of them Ou 
le known tous as captains of 
hey conquered some of the 
iIngland among 


cf Europe--Eng 
, tne proud title ot 


portions 
won tor themselves 
KINGS Of the North.” Columbus was but 
iptain of a coaster, and in a coaster achieved 
{ the New World Llow many 


ynmodores irty captains, and sixty 


and 


the Virginia navy, who tought s 


and distinguished themselves 
the revolutionary war, as | 
commaniJed 


a coaster! seome of them, 


ring 


arge pension , Ser 


ies With 
for the 
judge which knows most 
+} 


coaste 
3u committee 
iaman- 


rmvseit; 


was 
latlairs 1e gentleman 
] 


lawver’s office 


urn to the subject of the amendment. 
eman trom Virginia again and again as 
he [louse that the pathway of the apprentice to 
become a midshipinan was open and easy; and de 
le of the department excluded him 
proof was brought to show that 
not the fact, but that the apprentices 
nuded trom this privilege, nnless under ey 
ventleman then, with 
finding himselt driven 
sition, boldly 1ed the responsi- 
ling the rule partment; and 
ight and 


rcumstanees, the 


law was 
apprentices were 

purpose, and that alone; 
as obliged to see the law 
fleet. IT have examined the law, and 
the kind init. It authorizes the 


red Sti 
that the Se 
into e 


1d nothing ot 


reception of boys as apprentices in the service of 
the “navy’—not as seamen, but in every capacity | 


-before L learned otherwise, that the whole 
hem. ‘The law leaves 

, the kind of service they shall per- 

{ ates to them, to the discretion ot 

and to this officer alone 
position in which they have 
s, theretore, not the Jaw that we 
bur the system that has grown up 
onstruction given to that law by the 
he Navy, and, as I believe, against its 


ipposed 
Pa 


what do we have? 
naval service unde1 

apprentices, and another class of boys 
same age entering the serv ice as midship- 
Both ator al the same age; and 
antell, when they enter, which of them wil} 
yp those faculties or that character which 
it him to command as an oflicer, or serve as 

' ! 


Under 
Cine 


-ystel, 
class of boys entering the 
the name of 
of the 
Weil. enter it or about 
no one ¢ 
devel 
will f 
aseaman. The children of the country ought to 
be all alike the objects care. In no part oft 
the United States have the public authorities estab- 
1s for one class of children, 
and another for another class. We have no schools 
supported out of the public weasury to make doc- 

lawyers, or legislators; and another to make 
blacksinith laborers. Each ts ed- 
ucated alike; and, when educated, finds the position 
his acquirements and character fit him for. But 
how is it in the naval service of the United States? 
The boy who enters as an apprentice is educated 
to be only a sgaman. He enters a receiving ship, 
and is put to Sar todo the duty of an ordinary 
seaman. The boy who enters as a midshipman is 
educated to be a commander; or, as the gentleman 
from Virginia says, to be a “diplomatist.” He is 
not into a ship; but into a naval school on 
‘, and has professors of languages and mathe- 
matics, branches of science to teach 
him. ‘The former is made to splice ropes, and 
learn the manual duty of a ship. The other to 
read |! and La Place; or perhaps, to study 


of its 


lished one class of scho 


tors 


CMakKers, Ol 


sent 
Shore 


and ot other 


Vattel 
French and Spanish; and this, too, by acountry whose 
s everywhere declare all are born equal. 
That L may not do injustice to the argument of the 
gentleman from Virginia, I will state it as it is pub- 


lished 


instilutior 


taught to rattle the ropes, instead of being put 
i Place, mathematics, and navigation 
apprentices to study mathematics, 

law, navigation, naval construction, 

of the mathematics? What time 

ive to learn to climb the ropes, if they were 

i And what would be the expense 
aschool for sailors, they kept up a 
mathematicians? ‘The country could 
ving this education to from twelve to 

. Whose nunibers he hoped to see increased 
Aad what portion of that number 

Not one-tenth. And it they took, 
tucket, and made a midshipman of 
her boys miclit say, ‘lam as good as 

F Nantucket! If. then, the twelve or 

j ply, they could not all be appointed; 
an! neces rea ontent and would be 


ereater 


“They were 


{ 


' 


dissatisfaction 


- of boys enter the service at an 
, when there can be but little dif- 
moral devel- 


age, a> \ 
ference in their physical, mental, o1 
opments. The one is bound t United States 
until he is twenty-one years old, and is taught and 
made to feel that his future life is to labor and obey. 
He receives but little education of any kind, and 
but a small pittance of pay for the hard services he 
The very associations he is obliged to 
form——the very clothes he wears—all brand him as 
one marked by his country for degradation. The 
other is well clothed, well paid, well associated, and 
well educated. Should the path to the apprentice, 
therefore, be opened while the present system of 
appointing and educating midshipmen remains, 
would be hopeless. They should all 
enter the service alike; their education should be 
alike; and their chance of promotion alike—de- 
pe nding only on their merit Ile who would com- 
mand in the navy, should first learn to obey. He 
who would command sailors well. should himself 
be a sailor. Let all our young midshipmen, there- 

nter as apprentices, ana serve one, two, or 
three years in that capacity; and if they then de- 
velop qualities that fit them for office, let them be 
Ile who is too proud to serve his coun- 
try as a sailor, is unworthy tocommand her sailors, 
A few years of hard service in early life would be 
ot great advantage to the physical development of 
our officers—a thing, as my colleague [Mr. Incer- 
sOLL] indicated yesterday, much needed. It is lam- 


o the 


renders. 


his chance 


fore, 


promoted 
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5 entable to seein the streets of Washingion so many “The act of the 2d Marcel, 1537, made it law sul to enlist: boys | unve Now to exp! o> the — ip Sioa the 
e very small naval officers; their size might indicate |} for te bavy, nw h they sl BOEVE Uti eae rs tha os ed a b tow) ni vie se 
extreme youth, were it not that a profusion of mous Sa ; 5 | —_ one anion a cee im uttered 1 " im ‘ ; se , , tats 
- tache gives evidence ot riper ye ay s Tthink it of go MH as a mnatleref sea tor livin - nd | aie s i meoreritte ‘e en ss anata { oo . : ea = 
t no small consequence thal soldiers or sailors, offi- Of outa neu woud be ré ‘ When the ‘ ag yee ; a 1] hesou he t} P - ‘ ‘ —- 
: cers and men, should have their full proportions. A passed, it Was HT fought ante cenacralic OF SEAOL to ‘| ee to ; bk ww on 1 ae 
~ little rough servi . when young, would 2O lar to aie ane gre h , i he at 4 age 7 aa as li Nav ii oe aoed a © ire a t ai lana bhe 
C give them these. But, apart from this, early disci- them wher young—winle no ul habits were a i pur rence ot the. im \ i : ar a oi t rw h ae 
P line would familiarize them with the ordinary and them under strict diseipitue, (o ft them to defend” the tered = — Ter 
c Seid duties of the service, and would be, |} “°° “_" is they had one oa the ocean.” Sir L havet silk at. sara] 9 ans os 
s through lite, of vast importance; it would creaie a | Thus, itseems, according to the notions poor and if | a be alto S ike zs : “ : : 
sympathy between the commander and the com- | gentieman | ) Virginia, that the apprenti 1 mail [Is it “i re : eat. ' a hes a. 
, iwnanded, never to be forgotten. IL would, therefore, |} | so “disciplined” and “bred comes into this ; I, unfeeling wor! x i n ‘ . 
1 have all our inidshipmen taken from the appren- | liceship that they will be fit ton else feel for or provide . hy a ‘ y ae ee * 
S tices. As the rule now is, a large number of || than to continue as seainen in the service of the his way? is one Vd 
. those who are appointed midshipmen, are ap- | { nited Siat Ee tells us that the law was passed With none “up now oa | clai : \ : i 
d pointed through personal or politi al influence, mm consequence Ol | + iil ulty the Government whom he hasa kindred » 6s it not enough to be 
1} without the least regard to the physic ‘al, mental, had experienced mm getty seamen, abd we know us ushered in he wo hope nan AA : 4 le 
h or moral fitness of the individual. They are, in {] Heit even how, when halt your merchant vessels But it, atte | s | . sont shia 
< many instances, the sons of decayed aristocratic jj ale lying at the wharves, and thousands of saailo his fellow bein by hi ure . 7 
° families, who have become too poor to educate |} @re Unemployed, one ol your Government vesseis hem, like a worthless weed, into the re) t 
if them, or toestablish them ina proiession, and too \} lay three months, ready tor sea, belore you could aecitv.—he should be drag call the ; i and we ical 
proud to put them to an honest trade. Some, too, enlist the con Por men ivour twelve re- by the hand of public charity; ; dl thes ie: sae 
are put in thenavy because of their bad habits. | cruiting stations. "This shows the characier and him out of. the mis of vier. be | an v 
have knowna boy to be appointed a midshipman kind of service they are to be made fit. for. And ticed to his antr’ to serve in her nav ~~ i 
because his parents could not conirol or govern | who would voluntarily enter such a service, and ome tia tees daninoes dol ted cs ened tat oak ait dha 
him. He had either been discharged trom col- serve under such officers as you have? What tiny and be told that his bis is the € “1s he h aa 
lege, or was taken away to prevent him from be- | American sailor would enter a service where his fi soak, awe Hu vate ae ie lt eed — 
ing disgrac ed; and his father, in speaking of it to | back may be laid bare for the most titling offence, ma rk hi m= i vel its di a a » enone 
me, s said he was ob! liged to send him to sea. or he and have the flesh eut from it with the cat-o’-nine- I it ak ‘aie 1 x - aoe rec Hie Roe 
would get himself intothe pe nitenti ary. Of such tails!) Twant no American boys to be thus disci- oT enna. Shaisttdcnen Lica cca 


conspired, and that even Providence itself should 





























euardians, cannot and will not be released. [have 
tried to get one released myself, and failed. I was 
told by the Secretary of the Navy that it could not 
be dene. He wasthe only son of a widow, and she 


was anxious to get the boy ont of the navy, because 


upon. Thus born and thus bred, he is qualified 
to command the old sailors. Butthe Philadelphia 
lelphi 

: 


| 
apprentice Who 


be perturmance of their duty or to their intellectual or 

moral improvement? Or, as a class, wil! it have 
an a tendency to degrade them? = I tiink the very con- 
ifs trary effect will be produced. It will be the strong- 
rele est incentive to emulation, and elevate them in | 
tes their own estimation; and s self-respect isa whole- | 
ind some moving principle to the action of individuals 
ey. or associations. Nor will it create discontent that 


niy be born of poo! bit re pecta 
ble parents, or who may have hadno parents atall— 

tual or moral 
ehdaractel what the merit that indueed hi 





no matter what may be his int 


was dissatisfied, and threatened to desert if ; promo- 
ion—is, because of the obscurity of his birth, not fit 


} 


lhe was not released. Such a system can neve! 


material, too frequently, r- midshipmen imade; plined or thus bred. Fleretofure those who have ein to hay ined them in the « nst 
and surely they will make h: wpeful officers! Anoth- {| suffered th children to become apprentices, did him? Must hi ke | ‘ : 
| . ° : Hii A Y Hliclh ] ti ne 
ny er evil in our sysiein ot appo mung inidshipmen so under the belief they would be propel ly educated, rime nd pul ' ! with tk bl . 
° ° ¢ . | \ ' . . “. ’ ? Ml < l i if V1 he I rhe ry} 
is, once in the service, always in. ‘They are |} their persons and Prents respec ted, and, if they de- f shame and ign I VI . ' t 
‘ : ’ . a j an : , oat ai Halil if Odi ty ‘ r\ ! 
in not taken on trial, but, once they get their war- || served ii,be honorably provided for. “They did not \ nay be u f « Vist ae 
7 ss ‘ | = bis + thas eat ; ! ‘ , en . one . 2 aed no entel 
i rant, they are in the line of promotion; and, ifthey |) ©XPe' to have them tarred ant feathered, and tained by the gentler from t [ ; 1] 
on do not ny disgrace themselves by some fla- {| W on, ped, or bred and disciplined to be no other him here, that I ld rt this } ‘h 
: } th: ‘ +) t it e hy n in , . enn . = : res ‘ 
e grant outrage, or by extremely bad conduet, they |} han seamen. Let it be but once understood that may mean by thie iy i} : 
- - ? ¢ t 1 . abi a? uf « y si as 
“h will go on a es arrive at the highest posts. |] this Is the ooject and end ¢ ol yourapprentice system, nan never playe i rail FS 
- 1 ‘ ° . a 2 : . : shin’ . 7 : ‘ i ihevel may lt 4 i het i ! il: mes 
nd Imbecilit y of body or mind, immorality of conduct | and none but parents regardless alike of the feel- veer. than to fee 
to or unfitness for the smallest office, will not deprive || ings of parents or of humanity wul sufler then | re No, si he charact 1 of 
: ole 7 ree = ma See ee 2 ahlagen: | ia é <i Rerutn ae 1 eon. t. ‘ ‘ l lik is i I Te ( oO 
ae them of pay o1 rank; and thus itis that the navy 2 = Nee © POUL SSEV IU. Non oe - Mr country bor is insiitutions. fis the especial 
se has so many officers in it unfit to command, and || denn their chuaren to ignominy and unmiligate ryardian and homeot the child itetcnten 
- some of whom have been pronounced by high au- |} labor bu ? viest i mankind. You will get no no matter how t ernie 4 i seal 
a thority a ‘‘national calamity.” \{ other children thi And | what is the char- their birth And tl histor he week ia ak 
he ’ 7 | rue : : . : , heir oil . Ana the iit ry ol the world, as well 
' 4 ; a i} acter of sucha system! It is worse than the Brit- , ond : : 
RE If the system of taking the midsnipmen from | ish jmMpressment tem There. they fore int os Se ur own count has many and many of 
sh PSS ystem. ! e, the 1 Ee Il ) »} a ‘ ¢ 5 . 
among the apprentices was adopted none then |} , me H-erot ice tami ai thnk the brightest pages of that history adorned with 
a I} the service full-grown men, who have all theit AEs vikereac “anise ie ers Oe set | i 
yut would be appointed but such as, by their good con- lj powers to resist foree wv ith toree. or to eseane their i apepecis thea es ly ee birth ang 
on duct, obtained the approbation of their command | Oppl ~O when opportuniy oceurs, But, unde r oe. 
CS ers, and displayed capacity and qualitications ofa |) such an apprentice system as the gentler n from Batthe sentleman from Virginia contemplates 
—- superior order. W hen they did thi: and were ele- |} a ee uld establish. you eet wortl or Wit ty horror tie ied aol ielphia ap- 
ite vated to command, and received that higher educa- |} poverty-stricken parents, Whose child is a “ea prentice commanding an old sailor. bet Jooks with 
nse tion they might require, they world make officers |} to them. to induee the child—to escape suflering at complacency upon a you Virgin midshipman 
. a oe ; , on em, to Indus he child—to escape suflering at } ; My a Serna 
ee of the best kind. Nor would it have the effect sup- | home. if home they fave—to enter vour. ser lording it over him. ©} es! this is all right 
aa posed by the Bt ntleman from Vir zinia upon the | and once within your iron grasp, you hold him I latter Is a highminded Vi cinian; he has been 
sed apprentices who were not selected. When the ap- || withadeath grip, until you have so “bred” and “dis- brought upto command; he bas, since first his 
ber prentices know that all the oflicers of the NAVY are 1 ciplined” him that he is fit for no o r service weaithy or aristocratic parents owne d him at the 
— to be taken from their ranks, and that merit alone 1 than yours. ‘Tell me not that this is a fancy pie- baptismal font, been surrounded by negroes_to do 
‘os ee elevate them, can i, or Wii it tend to make 1} ture I now that boys, when they enter the United a bidding sited deuseechorah- ts sole he could walk 
ot a em Co io distinguish themselves by w ell | states service with the consent of their parents or he might kiek and cuti, and vent his petty tyranny 
ed; doing ill it make them more inattentive tothe | 
| 


o command any body Ye eods! And this uttered 


stand in this country But. sir, the gentleman 
by un Ainerican-| rncitizen' Ij this is Virginia 


trom Virginia is pathetic, and appeals to ou 






ind buta few of their number will be anak I nevel feelings. and tells us the story of an old sailor democracy, the gentleman is welcome to it all! 
he heard that the awarding of prizes for merit to a few who Lan served his ecountrv well { vr twe nty ‘Thank God, vo such sentiment was ever uttered by 
to in schools, or among men, had an injurious effect; vates nud: "as ‘on t we we alts ot sene boy v \ . a Pennsylvanian! Nor has the Seeretary of the 
(as nor do I believe that Bonaparte, in taking his ofh- Sali it nn pas s Pc the ek indies dink hie mts i a Navy always held such doctrines, whatever the 
‘he cers from the ranks, produce d uAWwh lesome discon- Phil ! lelphia vel the head ot this ol { sailor to com- present incumbent may hold Shortly after 
and. tent among his soldiers. ‘Prue, those who are not mand him? That [may not imisstate the gentleman, sae. SppeereRe Syeem 5 esiablished, an ap- 
ice, selected may say and think they are as good as I will again give his own words prenin of the name ot- Jadson, was sent 
of those selected, and all may be anxious to become ee in a boat Upon some servi With some sailors 
ins, officers. And whe would check such a noble emu-  Thete was.an oki war-worn sailor in the navy yard of Wash- under the command of a midshipman. While out, 
all lation? Who would blight forever,in the breasts of |} izteo: who had sewed seventeen you's uncer Decatur, as vy || a storm came on, and the boat, with all the crew 
be American boys the proud aspirations that some x 7, wh al pe ifiay : be droppe | from he clouds into on board, was in imminent danger, through the 
de- “They one day shall not drivel.” ye WEES. P uladely hi a, Put Into the ap prenticeship of the folly and ignoran {the midshipman, of being 
a. ) an y nc | , navy t a be im nw nt e haunts of nm — : a n lost. The old sailors h been so long a customed 
He It is the glorious privilege—the birthright of every a bntciney Shi Sia aver thet his old Sedma! oO » obey, and fearing ti cal-o nines,” would rath- 
self American—that the highest offices and honors are ‘Nuw, if gentlemen w tup and ask that this well-"ried er have gone tothe bottom than disobeyed orders 
ore- within his reach, and to which he may look for- vlor should be promote!, there would be some rhyme and or interfered with the officer m command. Not so 





eason ip that. But it was not reasoné to ask that thel 
stripplings ther of rich or poor parents, under the appren 
ship syst fore they had learned to climb the masts of a 
should be put avove the heads of these old sailors. Tis 


practice which the gentlemen were recommending was, it 
i 


or ward, not only with hope, but with confide 

‘ae Shall the Government then take within its cold em- 
1 be brace thousands of its free sons, and extinguish 
un- this holy feeling within their bosoms? If I thought 


with young Jadson. He had learned to manage 
a boat before he entered the service, and regarded 






life too highly tamely to see it lost by the bad man- 
agement of a boy no older than himset!tt. At the 


ee ° . . > sl] deed, a beautiful practice. Why, they would not only disap } : 

this was to continue to be the effect of > appren- 1 Oe f las nt, almost, he seized the midshipm 
wee a we ‘I sould wage etern: car ~— — point and grieve the ‘youthful c ym panic ns of the apprentices rast —- >” oe — — 1 ne hipman, 
1 be tice system, | would Wage ele rnal war upon it, and hey might pramote, but they would mortity and disgust the pushed him away from the tiller, took the com- 


t of fight to the death—not io amend, but to blot the act 


sER- from our statute-book altogether, What says thi 
am- gentleman from Virginia} 


34 


dsatlors, WhO were war-weord Io heir service. It was ck ma- 


guism, Which would lead to the worst possible results.” 


Mr. Chairman. I confess to you that I cannot 


manda, and saved the lives of himse!f and comrades. 
He went on board of hi = 9ir_ Sins Sete = whole 
ory toshis commander, Some officers would have 
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7TH ‘ON Qp SESS 
, or mutiny, but his 
ni unen him to the department; 
I 1 ul he Was ap- 
n ' naan, al 1s now in the service 
‘That ! iP t ia apprentice! and the 
ni ine young Virgin- 
| Bui it was a Democratic 
. ik appointment 
I cou Phi Lapprentices. On 
J know bal ice (Llenry Lelar) 
{ \ ‘aplalb alia mates 
whl home i ilety a 
! luast | ! nt ship, full loaded, and re- 
t cre abu ! rewards ol 
| raiiant | iriny 
i im Vireinia te another 
i 
WwW i e Mi py the other day, cap 
4 au 'o hin as the 
chairua { ‘ il Atluirs, fo gethim to use 
urs i pro ion for an old sailor 
i / ’ He (Mr. Wisse) cheerful 
| i ) is) nee tunthe boon of a transfer, 
a i 1 isan easiel post, or to 
i y rd t : y years, he should not 
ffir a ‘ emé mn the ocean 
And | intingly tells us 
j Ww t ) Sailor he name 
9 i w! ake up thes me 
anid | 
> 7 eee ee 
W hem: ahd we would do moi 
} 7 , 
t i ) lo that which would promote 
a el reads become ray. We 
; ; cekrar akeeen } n while they 
Would ri Yy with ich meh whue they 
were in me ob lite 3ut how can the zentle- 


man ask u hy we do not promote such men? 
Wo 1h ree that that old seaman should asso- 
t ‘ev 1-Int ‘dand high-educated Vir- 
gina xr command his young Vir- 
gu ia i ie) didshipmMen He neve read 
Vait faa P , hor died under a professor 
f nd the h he had been a father to 
your oft } was therefore only fit to serve 
them. | the ventleman’s system of making sea- 


another, that sinks 
ot the navy to pov- 


ftiicers of 


4 of its aristocracy to 
wealth and h tio 
Ii these old sai iad been taken when thei 
merits first w ea and known, whether attwen- 
1 fage, and had had but one yea 
{ that education Which is bestowed upon your mid- 
hipmen d had then been promoted to be officers, 
hey wou ong since have been in the enjoyment 
of th ecomt ible berths. at $3.500 a vear, now in 
iD mn of men whom they instructed, and 
who never served their country the hundredth part 
f what th have They might not have made 
diplomati but they would have made command- 


tri- 
liv- 
true 
have almost daily 
decisions of our 


ers worthy to carry the tlag of their country 
iny part of the world 
le that, under our 
and we 
ented to us, in the 


in 
Theirs is a 
present system, 


wm! 
mis exall 
merit is not rewarded 


omeiiy pl 


naval courts-martial, that men of the vilest and 
worst characiers have risen, and are rising, to the 
highest posts of honor and trust 


Some one has 
navn 
taken out ol the 
1elr coinmiussions 
Among them I 
Preble, : nigers, 
Barney, Paul Ji mes 
Bovd. of the privateer ( 


just placed in my hand a list of the 
our naval commanders who were 
merchant service, and received 
as the reward of their merit. 
find the names of Barry, Dale, 
a Biddle, Bainbridge, 

‘hauncey, Stewart, and Hull. 
‘omet, and Read, of the 


1es of some of 


General Armsirong, are also named for their noble 
dee 

I' is needless, however, to recite parti ular cases 
to show what apprentices, or men of low beginnings, 
have done, or can do! TI 1e history of every coun- 
try—and most truly of our own—and of every pur- 

lit of life, is butthe recorded history of men rising 
from obscurity to fame—trom poverty to wealth— 
from the lowest to the highest ranks of life-—and 
ennobling high places by the splendor of their 


t 
Nor need t 


of hu van lif be told 


achievements. hat history—the history 
in this hall, to an American 
( re We, orrselves, are but one of its pages. 


Ww! ! fus, or of those who have been here betore 


1S, hz ive been fed, or clothed, or trained to be legis- 
late rs? W have been reared unde} protessors of 


me yr 


language hematicst Who have been 
children of ratic, distinguished, 
parents? Few, very [ apprehend, compared 
with the many who have come up from obscurity 
through toils and trials, to the places 
Let us, then, be true to ourselves, 


the 
or wealthy 


mat 


arictoer 


few, 


we now occ 


pv 





The Tariff Bills—Mr. Habers ham, 














and we will leave wide open h >avenues to | 
inotion in every branch of the publi: t 
who may choose to enter in the race « ) f 
and establish that system only that gril 
a just reward according to met! i 1 

In conclusion, I have but to 1 et 1 
adhere to its own provisk han i \ t 
bill, with the amendment proposed in regard to ap. 
pointments; believing, as I do it th 
vided in the first clause of the bill will b 
all that will be required for this | 
vice, and that the number of offi i req | 
the second clanse will be more than enou for 
service for many yea! And believing 
the amendment proposed to be added—to dir 
mode of appointment of midshipmen—w 
us good officers, Peannot but wm it plion 
Ihave already done. Uf these means shall | 
ried fairly out, | have but litle doubt we wu h 
in a short time, what my colleague [MM | 
SOLI | desires to have and what the whole country 
will approve—a less expensive and more eth 


navy. 


SPEECH OF MR. HABERSHA) 


OF GEORGIA, 


In Committee of the Whole on the tariff biils 

Mr. CuarrMan: I rise to address the committe 
with great diffidence, though not diflidence in mis 
cause. When I look back but ten vea ( 
scenes on the tloors of these halls, produce by thie 


agitation of the very subject to which our attention 
is now ealled: when [ recall to mind 
ment and deep feeling which agiiated the wiaol 
country, consequent upon the oetion tl 
eress of that day, on this very question: wie 
member the deep and settled 
vailed among men of all orders 
among the most calm, _ reflecting, and patri 
what was by them 
pressive tariff act of that day, hougt 
sistance might end in the dissolution ot those ties 
which had so happily bound us together as breth 
ren:—I cannot, as an American citizen—l 
as the friend of rational liberty, an 
cause of human happiness—-but feel 
rising to address this comunittee. But when, goi 
beyond this hall, I look abroad over thr | 
see the anxiely which pervades the people every 
where as to the results of our action on the feat 
question before us; and when I hear, on the ou 
hand, that those who are dependent on manu- 
factories for employment are without employment, 
and that, in many parts of our common country, 
those who are dependent on agricult driven 
almost to desperation by the pressure of pecuniary 
vant: and when I know that, whatever caution, and 
Wisdoin, and conciliation of spirit, we 

one or the other of these great 
country will consider itself to be i 
cannot but feel the deepest apprehension, and 
most tremble at the consequences which may f 


“ 


fleeing Wi 


nn he 


—to resist considered the op- 


even | 


Canno 
Ol the great 


CGithadence 


i 


the 


ure are 


may ex er- 
classes in our 
| 


al- 


cise, 


Op} ITEesse( 


low the decision of Congress. With these tee |. 
ings of the high and solemn duties which we all 
owe to our country, I will proceed to consider the 


subject now before the committee. 

Sir, this is no age for theories; and, if it were, 
this is notime for theorizing. On every subjec 
and especially on this, men ask for facts—not for 


speculations. I mean, then, to base all my po- 
sitions on facts. Upon these, and these alone, | 
rely to produce conviction; and, in presenting 
these facts, Lsoleinnly declare that my sole object is 


to seek the truth, let that truth lead to what results 
ijt may upon the unhappily conflicting interests ot 
this country. In doing this, 1 will 
separate inyself from all party considerations or see- 
tional bias, and look alone to the veltare 
of our common country. The gentlemen who have 
addressed you have no doubt been actuated by thi 
same feeling, however different the conclusions to 
which ee have come. I claim for imyself no 
more than Iam willing to grant to others. I} 
upon facts and reason for the result. In the colk 
tion of these facts, I have bestowed much time at 
labor; and I trust that there may be found amons 
them some which are worthy of the attention of thi 
committee, 

In considering the subject before us, two diffi- 
culties are presented, having a most serious bear. 
ing upon any decision to which we may come. 
The first is, the uncertainty as to the amount or 
necessary expenditure; the other, as to the absolute 
uncertainty of the amount of revenue (extending 
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; mand upon the 
abit be $33,000,000. 
[° , I { thne Wavs and 
\I { ali ly secn ot 
TT 1 of this H . Wil present session, 
: n otf between 
i OOO at 1A GO. "T Secretary assumes 
27 Va) ¢ 1 uty to be raised 
9,160,000 for draw- 
b kpenses of collection, in 
it as the ex- 
‘ &c., amounted 
( =1,060,000, we 
; 5 my ihe aggre- 
ile of yu § The chairman 
in ' 27.000,000. This 
ives of the present year 
‘My. ) » high funciiona- 
obtaining accurate 
fort He 4 e are jeli in entire un- 
penciture, to the 
‘ iltion en esent year; and, 
‘ ven grea nce aly is to thet ot 
etwoensuing. W thereture, must give up all 
j ll, even of ap- 
1 is the resultzof any 
‘ \ ae Phis uncertainty, 
j ( inder any system 
‘i | ‘ e existing state of 
niry,” h Ss, His impossible to make 
any estimate of tt hount of importations for 
' r yerrs He can- 
didly : \ t the increase of du- 
s whieh he 7 . } the cash sys- 
tem of payme ne ( operate, for 
a time y che in iS. My honorable 
friend (the tiyman of the Ways end Means) 
is sati l that the Secretary's estimate can- 
not b dd on: iough that officer had 
taken the in Isivas | basis. and although 
the import ot t.at v fe i of the average of 
he sever 1 INCE “40, $34,000,000, 
he had taken a Adg amount of importation 
than we id rel n they came to impose 
{uties on all ariicies timporie and he concludes 
by assuming thal the bili might produce from 
twenty-five io twenty-seven mil ions of dollars. 
He ceive. up certai altogether hopeless, and 
Says there is an end of the question — further 
SYS to ft question of protection, 
the high dt {by the bill are ‘necessary 
raise a suflicies i) of revenue; and con 
cludes b L , and revenue 
li. ne ied to the honorable 
entiem ct of inoderate duties 
would é { ll hands) great- 
] ik > 3m] 1 ot dutiable articles, 
it inerea 1 badly be so great as to 
luce a grenier an f revenue than would 
be pi ni se on all the higher duties 
which | been a { the iasi twenty years. 
| manufacture lemand high duties. Why? 
Because the hea of foreign goods whieh 
would pour i the Sic ¢ ‘ition under 
i low) ies on vactures would break 
agown ang Weeily run as they allege, the domes- 
tic manufacture) The 1 wpalection —against 
what?) Against this immense import of the cheaper 
article from abroad. Yet, amid the hundreds of 


, With this 
ver seemsto have oc- 


petitions poured in upon our tables daily 
very fact urged by al 


curred to the honorable c] “man of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means that these importations 
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would ye heary as that, under a mode: d 
—such as twenty five per cent. on th t cosi= 
a greater amount of revenue night bd ral 

with small imports under his high daties. In 

it would seem as if both he andt 

their anxious alarm on 
sufficient revenue, had 
propriety by the probability of enla { importa 
tions of foreign manufactures; and, ia their an 

ty to obtain suffi wnt revenue in the only in 


the subleet of a tatiu 


been sen 


which it can be obtained—that is, upon f 
ports—they were endeavoring to destroy the tu 
that, in their anxiety to vbtain tu Heet, the 
destroying the cause. 

The gentlemen have deceived thems: lyves. 
ing under a strong bias in favor of the iminutaciur- 
ine interest, they have argued for revenue; but 


When they came to frame their b LY 
bill, (for, as far as the rates of dut me 

the two bills are nearly one and the 
they have reversed én practice the principle of j 
argument, and have made protection 
and revenue the incident; instead of mak 
nue the principal, and protection! hoON« 
ve go further { for proof of this, than the followi 
facts? 

By the census tables, and 
and exports for the year 1540, (on which ) 
Secretary bases his estimates,)the “OHSU; 
the United States on the eight articles of piincip 
domestic manufacture—that is, cuton, wool, i 
leather, hats (of fur, leather, and woo 
glass, and refined sugar—in the azgresa 4 
$160,000,000, of which only one-eizht, or 32 
000, was foreign, and paid duty; and on the last, re- 
fined sugar, of which the constunp 
wards of $3,000,000, there Was not ouly no nape 
but there was actually paid out of the treasury, in 
drawback, a large sum to the manufacturer. Ys 
on all these articles—-the impotiation of which, to 
any extent, was thus excluded by high dutic 
in some of which the duties are «vo | S10 eXx- 
clude the importation altogether—the ipos 
high, and in some cases higher Juties than iit 1539 
And yet this is a bill which professes to hove re 


the ta} 
the taAOies OL an 


nue mainly for its object. From these if arti- 
cles the Secretary proposes to raise one-fou if 
his whole gross revenue, oF $2,755,000; bein . 


than five per cent. on the amount of consnmetion. 

Now, can any one doubt that, o eV Ye 
articles included under the above general heads. a 
reduction of the duty woutd increase the revenu 
and that the object of the high duty is no! exclusive- 
ly for protection, without regard to revenue! Ans 
further, that if, in any case, it faiied to d 
effect would be to cheapen prices . 
mestic manutacturer to reduce his prices. in orde 
to exclude the foreign competition! Ther 
cases in the bill ef high duties whici serve to in- 
crease the revenue; and of these, the tran f th 
bill have availed themselves. Butt these aie casi 
for the most part, of the absolute necessiri 
or cases in which the home 
tively but small. [ take the cases of tea, cofl 
sugar, and salt. 

I take the Treasury estimates, annexed to the 3 
port of the Secretary, founded on the iiports 
1840: 


product is compara 


Import Vi Duty. 
Brown sugar, |bs 107,955. 000 171 4G 7 
Teas, bs. 20,006,000 5 e700 iY ' 
Cotlee, ibs. 91,996,000 iF 1.9.02 
Salt, bushels 2 153,203 LOLS.G0) 19),992 
arn A 


Here are four articles, the foreign cosi and 
charges on which amount only to SLO,7U0,192, pi 
ing duties $8,318,188; or nearly, if uot quite, f of 
the original cost. and paying together nearly as much 
gross revenue as the eight articles above referred 
fo, the consumption of which is SiG 

Now tea and coffee cannot be produc: Im othe 
country; but they have become necessaries of lif 
and must be purchased, even thoueh the pri¢ 
high. Thesetwo articles, costin 
are made to pay duties 


gio rleen tniliion 
‘ to D arly the amount of 
$4,500,000, or about one-third of the original co 
and charges. The domestic production ot sugar, by 
the census, is 155,110,000]bs., of which 119,947.06 vA 
pounds is brown sugar, made in Lonisiana. Of 
this article, 107,955,000 pounds are iinj ported, valued 
at $4,742,000; t the duly on which is $3,235,650. at 
three cents per pound, or about 75 per cent. on the 
gviginal cost. Here is a highly 


protect 1 article 
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The Zarif? Bills-— Mr. Hi lubes sham. 


{ nol pi — be in- - | 
| »y Inater) as | aries j 
ry 1 | 
\ ihe | INS 
I ne rV nima x 
1 \ eT p> 
t 
t 0 ra he duly ol! 
\ { by a reduction 
pre s i rthe Seereta- 
ishel ting p190,992 ot 
t B ti! » of the Ways and 
Means, a . is case at least, as a finanete) 
' is} which is upwards of 
i I 
42 Lik hike i arlicie pi nto 
S20 ie im being es ldled 
rb HH) shel "the mest nrod t is 





f 


t » ) early one-halt 
‘ { presery mm of 
re or | pa 
; l i 8] tl fore li 
j { ure iffer from 
| t { | > it isan al it le Without a 
| ought, therefore, to be | 
But, sav the friends oi 
‘ 1 Cann impert it; and | 
t irage is production at | 
1 i | | i tia While the | 
} ’ he United States are subject to a 
x af ! i to encourage the home 
s f New York, which pro- 
wes Nn it ic-half of the whole home product 
' \ rf east $150,000 annu- 
{ equivalent to a tax) on 
wh ot sail; and perhaps some 
her S rihe sume. Now, arethe whole 
United Sta to be taxed enormous} 
} t ! ry Of tile to protect an ar- 
le. \ ‘ nfrom the manutac- | 
urer al transferred to the treasury cot a State? 
Bu vuarkable feature in thistax. | 
The wt i hich »S iy proposes to 
ees istax of six cents, is $491,000, of 
; s ) id back asa hb ity to 
rey s but 
rao nore in two and a 
tlartere <7} bushel on the whole import | 
| rom th Silatements that, | 
‘ ) framed &- aise the amount | 
even | protection of manutactures 
i 5 f,and revenue only secondary; and | 
‘ ] o] th taxation, in- | 
‘ i} ( y upon all articles 
} | . } 
i ‘ hh mol al has | 
1S S | nposes duties on | 
} \ ! I ill impo tne 
hy n< ’ of the ¢ nes article, j 
! i? Kat ru } her article of 
fir ! bh nh hecessily cai pel 
the im ned : ion OL the foreign ‘article, 
| : larg enue in spi ot th 
hich d Av abi eC } lon of manu- 
ires re e, it is well framed and arranged. 
Asa bill of finanee, to raise revenne, it is one of 
1 Worst h could have been offered to us, 
N is admitted on all hands that both 
it oft ‘ ure, and the amount of 
! ! | > yaised una the proposed bill, are al- 
bin, 1 minority of the committee 
| e ventures » propose a bill, based on moderate 
} } upon ail articles of con- 
umption which it is thoughtadvisableto tax. We 
have ¢ { from taxation, altozethei 
and wt } ave Deen tree tor several 
yea »{ : which have become necessary 
\ it he poorand the rich; and 
} \ il we believe, a sufficient 
nowun ell muay be raised, under a system 
i ven i ) Lut Pe 
ton CO This result, [trust, will be made satis- 
ily te pear by the f llowing tables. 
The Sceretat estimate, under his bill, is as 


Mat MY $32,603,000 
Deduct drawbacks ¢ eX t £3 260000 

Drawback on refined sugar and spirits 100,000 

Mount on p kleitf ith allowaice SOO, Hi 

j eqsesofcollection - 1,500,000 


5.160.000 
$27,413 0230 

Inthis he in 
fe is . - i 62,000 
offee = - . . - 1,920,000 
— 4,588,000 

$22,855 1000 


ene 
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Showing that, aecording to hi n estimate, if 
tea and coflee are lett t h fore, the 
v Olé reve > Nhe ip S t is 

ines pokes His cai ins a 
i! - { IS40: Winteh Was tiie } { Ww 
P ‘fo man! veal and lo itt I in SOD, 
1306 aud Ls07 

And y the « ia {the Comm f Ways 
and Mea says iti o high ani t on which 
to base a calculation 


habe hic 


Now le! Us i 
which it has, LT believe, always hereto! 


made—that is, by an average of several preceding 
ve 
Pie imports were 3 

1N3} ‘ s £196 500.000 
N35 ° . | 45 OOO 
[soho - . Inconer 900 
1837 ° . 14) tes.000 
IssS le ° ° 113.7 17.000 
{S30 157.000 000 


Ageregaie divide: by 


R640 UO 








tir Ca 
The Secictary allowed rec £ s, $1 JOO 
Allow he above averace : . ; 12.000 000 
Th vera len, Will prod i! 
ports, lt I ¥, as per Sel | UU) 
Ded for tea and coffee, acco I 
tury’s esilmate of the two aruicles - 13 845,000 
And you haveas the probable import of ¢ 
ubject toan al valorem duty . . 11-4,.603.000 
Twenty-five per cent. duty on whi is ; 5 650.000 
From while deduct for drawback experises, & 
as estimated by the Secretary : 160,000 
r 5 
Butif you add to this the vale { tea and ! 
say $1 15,000 per on Which is 161 CK 
You have of dutiahle 1 00 
And you have nearly as muchne! revent und i 
general ad valorem of 25 per ceni. o e loreign 
cost, as the Secretary’s bill will give; ov (a? cithes 
Oo] tiye Comm t Pr of Wi \ anu Ne hi ’ ! the 
Manufactures. but all agre ind that which 
the manuiaciurers urge wost strongly asa reason 
high duties—that, underthis low i if duties 
: ; \ 
the loreien manular ures Willy ri ( n 
try, te ane nt ruinonr tr OW} yestiec man- 
ufactures. it this increased import, underthe duty 
- ° i. 
of 25 per cent, (ot which th no doubt.) wi 
' } } rt : ow, 
ke plae hen a bill levy a y of onl } 
per cent. ad valorem will ioul larevenu 
. Cinder seee ‘ - shat ae 
Without taxing tea and coffee, qu yanv tial cad 
be hoped to: ¥ 


under a system of hig 


, + ’ + oe « 
But let us. test the 


oped t 
probable result of the abov 
average by anotney "Pake tue it 
vears 1839 and L840 of 
secretary's bill, 


foods which, under the 
would pay duty. 








Iinports, in 185%, paying duty : 5.€32.000 
ld importt of that year, which we then free, 
but which. by the Seeretary’a bill, wall be sub 
ect tu duty . 156.053.0000 
152,641.4 00 
sin 1540, paying duty in that year - $9 944 UUO 
icles then free, but to be subjected by 
sretary’s bill to duty, - ; 03 Wh 
The balance is : . 7.7é «K) 
The one-half or average is 103 L.Uo0 
Twenty-five per cent. on which is - 25.973, 000 
Which is exclusiva of tea and coffee; bul add 
mid coffee as above, at 25 per ce al valore 2 461.000 
1431. 000 
And allow the amount on drawb gand expense 
a3 above : : ° hoo 
Then’ you have - hyd AW) 


Or very nearly the amount on which 
man ot the Committee of Ways and Means sup- 
p ses Wil | be the amount to be levied by 
‘etary’s bill; but ifthe armount of import is increase 
as We presume it will be, under the low ra! 
ol duty, then, under that rate. it j pre 
amount of revenue to be raised, uncer the 25 per 
cent. ad valorem, will exeeed that to b 
from either of the other bili 


Now I admit that 


the See- 


D vine thre 


expected 
! 


are uncertain, a may exeeed or ta shor 
of the sam 1 have supposed; but all will admit that 
the other estimaie an equally unce tain, and J 
think that few will deny that the chances are inore 
in favor of my being correct than the others, in 
conseqnence of the almost certain large increa f 
the foreign imports under the low duty, and fro: 
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’ further fact, that the imports of 1840 and 1841 | 

ng small, th must be bare of foreign | 
roods whic n hitherto subject to high du- 
tic 

But the honora chairman of the Committee of 
Wav. and Means, with this very bill of his in hand, 
insi h tis framed for revenue alone; although 
ne ! al th aritl ig aoyyve some reasone- 
b vu t® manutactures. He further insists 
thi n fraining a revenue bill, the true pointto be 
aimed ati to fix the duty, that, while it enables 
the { i 1¢ nulacturer to sel] at a fair pronl, at 
will not exclude the similar foreign manutacture 
from mark and thereby greatiy diminish, or 
destroy, (he revenu 


Tine se Plitbei pies [ will 
a |mil broad I 


as they 
the chairman has 


not stop to qualify, bat 
t and then see how 
carried out his principles in his 


are Stated 





bill. I quote a statement which has been furnished 
to me by a respectable merchant ot New York, 
which I have no doubt is correct as to the prices of 
the articles, and cannot be questioned in any other 
regard by any one who will compare it with the 
bill of the Cornmittee of Ways and Means refer- 
red to. 

Th: eeond clause of the second section of the 
bill provides as follows: 

"0 ! tla ives Ot CO ton, or ol whic h colum shall be a 
Pa ( part, t iyed, colored, pris ted, or stained, not ox- 
res value 20 cents per square yard, shall be valued at 20 
eaats per square vard; and if exceeding In value ZO cents, and 
not exceeding in value 25 cents per square yard, shall be valued 
at 25 cents per square yard: and if colored, printed, &c., not 
exceeding 30 cents the square yard, shall be vaiued at 30 cents 
per equure yard, excey ts, cords, (Cordurvys,) fustians, 
A or nia manufactured raising, Cutting, or shearing, 
not ex og in value ¢ ots the sqware yard, shall be valued 
a bce juare yard; a d 30 per cent. ad valorem on 
the above Values of Lie square yard shall be paid thereon ac- 
eoruingiy 

The first table following shows the duty to be 


jevied on the white cottons as above; and the second 
shows the duty on the colored, or calicoes, and are 
instances of the minimum A casual ob- 
server, on taking up this bill, and looking under 
the cotton section, might rest satisfied with reading 
as follows: ‘On all manufactures of cotton, or of 
which cotton shall be a component part, not other- 
wise specified, a duty of thirty per centun.’ The 
minimum provisions afterwards introduced, if read 
by any but a merehant would probably be passed 
ever without being thoroughly understood, and, 
therefore, taken tor granted as levying a duty some- 
thing near thirty per cent. But let us look at the 
practical operation of this matter; let us unmask 
this most specious mode of framing a tariff to suit 
particular interests; and then it will be more _ 
ret what duties are levied for protection, and what 


duties 


for revenue 
Coat per sq. yard Duty 
‘- 3. ster’g or 6cts., would pay 6 cts, or 100 p. cl. on cost. 
1 a £5 ae 75 * 
5 in - 6 60 “6 
6 12 5 * mw 
. dies 13 
16 * 6” 37} 
in * : 6 * rer 
“ a * . 6 x0 vs 
21 “ ‘ 73 “ 5 ay 
23 74 * 324 - 
25 74° 30 & 





costing 3d. sterling, or 6 cents, is, under this new 
bill, ‘taken and deemed to have cost 20 cents, and 
pays 30 per cent duty on that assumed value. 
Thus, betore the per centage nained in the bill (30 
per cent.) is applied, there is no less than 2334 per 
cent. added on to the actual cost, te prepare it for 
tie application of the moderate duty of 30 per cent., 
as named in the bill! This is the operation of spe- 
cific or minimum duties; and while they act asa 
prohibition on all the lower qualities of the above 
articles, they appear to the world as merely a rev- 
enue duty under a moderate rate of something about 
30 per cent. The above article costing 10$d. ster- 
ling, or 21 cents, is ‘taken and deemed to have cost 
95 cents,’ and pays 30 per cent. on that assumed 
value, being 35} per cent. on its actual cost. On 
printed cottons the minimum value is 30 cents per 
square yard, and on prints (an article of more gen- 
eral consumption than anything else) it is as fol- 
lows: 

Vidth. Cost per sq. yard, 


Duty. On cost. 


A print, 24 1n., 3d. ster’g or 9cts., would pay 9 cts., or 100 pr. ct. 
Do sf 4 ¢ | ' 5 7 
Do. 6 ae 18 “ “ QQ «“ 50 “ 
Do st 8 ™ 24 * F > 37%“ 


“The following table shows the duties which will 
be levied under the above section on the velvets, 
fustians, corduroys, &c. The minimum by this 
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bill on these articles is 50 cents; and in the tariff ot 
1832. 35 cents, or 15 cents lower. ‘The table shows 
the duty payable under this bill 


Cost per sq. yard. Duty On Cos 

If 27 an. wide, dd. sg or 10a cts , would pay Lev {8 1 Liv pr. ch. 

Do. 6 Ib 5 44 

o.°" ’ 24 15 bee 

Do ll 24 in * hl 

Do. 13 4 Ib ¢ 1:34 

“The above, costing 10} cents and 16 cents, it Is 
understood are now excluded from import by the 
high duty, although it is now bat 2 per ceni. 


the above high 


Could we expect any import under 
duties? 


Again: on the following, (a specific duty without 


a minimum,) the duty proposed would be a pro- 
hibition of all low qualities; for instance: 
Width, Cost persq yard Duty On cost 
A tlannel, 27 in , 6d. si’g or Ibets., would pay Id cts.,ors73 pr. ect 
Do 4 us ry . 14 on} “ 
Do. - a2 ; 32 * " 11 4 
Do, 6 = 40. “614 5 
Ingrain ? 6 IS 6 


Cat pets \ 
Do. “ 94 “i is 4 7 td 


Treble do Svs é bo WO, 

ota ss i 

Brus ein” 27 36 ‘“ 6 * >.) 574 
carpets 

Do. 42 iz * Oo ’ 


“By the Secretary of the Treasury's bill, hemp 
carpeting, (used extensively by the poorer classes, ) 
36 inches wide, costing 6d. sterling, cr 12 vents, 
would pay 30 cents, or 250 per cent. on cost it 
pays 29 per cent.!| Again: costing Nd. sterling, o 
16 cents, would pay 30 cents, or 188 per cent. on 
cost. Under the same bill, goods made from spun 
silk, (there being no provision to distinguish that 
from organzine silk,) which is an article of consid- 
erable import, and. now pays 20 per cent., would 
then pay a specific duty of $2 50 per pound, which, 
on a piece of handkerchief costing 5s. 0/. sterling, 
and weighing 8 ounces, would be taxed no less then 
904 per cent. on the cost!) Under Mr. Fillmore’: 
bill, cotton bagging, the cost of which will avera; 


now 





about 6d. sterling, or 12 cents, 42 inches wide, will 
pay 5 83-100 cents the running yard, or 48} per 


cent, 


I have been more particular in producing the 
above tables, because the action of the minimum 
and specific duties is but little understood out of 
commercial cities; and it is important to the mass 
of the people, who are to pay the tax, to understand 
what they are paying. So little i matter 
specific duties and minimums understood by per- 
sons out of trade, that when the above tables were 
first exhibited, many of the Representatives doubted 
their authenticity—from the circumstance, for in- 
stance, that 6d. was carried cut as 16 cents; 
but it is at once explained by saying that the 6d. is 
the cost of the running yard 27 inches wide, while 
16 cents is the cost of the square yard, or three feet 
wide; and on that the 30 per cent. is levied. 

It will be now perceived that, in the above tables, 
there are several of the coarser articles so highly 
taxed, that they cannot be imported; so that, as far 
as they are concerned, they are excluded alto- 
gether. Surely, then, the chairman of the Ways 
and Means will not insist that, in ¢hese cases, he 
has reached his desired point “of such an eqnal- 
ization as to protect manufactures, while revenue is 
not materially diminished or destroyed.” Now, I 
trust that the honorable Secretary will find these 
facts “persuasive to show” that the duties now pro- 
posed do exceed, in the main, “é%- 
point.” 

But [ must do justize to the candor of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury,(for whom I entertain a very 
sincere respect,) by stating that he openly declares 
that his object in fixing the duties on many articles 
at the high rates at which he has reeommended 
them, is protection. In his report he says: 

“I desire, however, that the principle in view of the depart. 
ment, in fixing the rates of duty upon wool, cotton, hemp, iron, 
aud the manufactures of each of those materials, as well as 
from leather, should be distinctly understood. They were re- 
garded as objects of great national concern, and their perma- 
nent supply at home essenual to our real independence 

“although itis admitted that an entre home supply cannot 
be immediately attained without actual, or, at least, possible 
prejudice to the interests ofa portion of the American people, 
yet the impesiuon of duties at such rates as shall tend gradu- 
ally but certainly to increase such supply, while they no more 
than meet the absolute wants of the treasury in the mean ume, 
is deemed to be not only expedient in itself, but entitled to rank 
among the obligations of Government tothe whole country. 

“There are other articles which, though not strictly classed 
among the absolute necessaries of life, or means of national de- 
fence, are yet of great convenience and importance; and the ex- 


tent and variety of labor employed in their production are such 
as to call for the favorable notice of Government.” 


Now, here is the honest, open, bold avowal of the 


this 


cost 


true rerenic 


of 


t] 


=. 
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Secretary—that his object is protection; which pro- 
teetion, he admits, he has given to such an extent 
as to produce a diminution in the amount of import 
of the particular article, or cut it off altogether 
Here are his words: 


“These facts are persuasive to show that the duties now pro: 
posed do not, in the main, exceed the true revenue point; and 
ithe inerease of income which they are expected to yield 
will, Whenever our trade shall have resumed ite regular and 
natural ¢ , be realized 

“But, should even a different reeult be experienced, and the 
foreign supply decline in a raulo exceeding that of the Increase 
of the duties, or be cut off altogether, 1 by 10 means follows 
that there will be a corresponding decline in the aggregate re- 
ceipts of the treasury.” 


But let us hear the honorable chairman of the 
Ways and Means [Mr, Fitumore] on this point: 


“Mr. RoosgveLtt here inquired whether there was ne 
duty in this bill so high as comparatively to diminish the 
amount of revenue, so that lowering the duty would augment 
the result? 

* Me. FaLomore. 
Lam not aware of it. 


that 


yuUrR 


It is possible there may be: if there be, 
Ii it can be shown that such is the fact, 
Isay again that 1 go for reduction—with one exception, how- 
ever: T wall not so reduce any duty as to glut the market with 
the foreign produet, and break down our own manutacture, and 
then compel Our citizens to buy all froin abroad at any price the 
fureigner Chooses to demand: that I am opposed to. But I go 
for fixing the duty soas to keep up competition, and keep down 
price. The other plan miust end in raising prices greatly.” 

Now, we would hold the honorable chairman to 
his pledge on this point; but he has provided a re- 
treat, and will not be “cornered.” 

He says, if the duty is so high as comparatively 
to reduce the revenue, he will reduce the duty; but 
he will noi reduce itso as to glut the market. If 
there is a rate of duty that will do neither, there he 
wil go. But, if you ask him to name that rate, he 
replies that he does not know it; and ends the matter 
by fixing a duty disguised undera minimum, which 
will, in many cases, exclude the article altogether. 

But the chairman leaves the substance of the ar- 
zument, to battle with shadows. He makes war 
upon the excise system and free trade. Who here 
has advocated an excise system? Who here, but 
himself, has even suggested it? I recollect of no 
one—none. Who insists on free trade? What 
is free trade? Anexchange of commodities with 
other nations, on which you impose no duties 
on imports and no restrictions on navigation. 
This free trade. Certainly a very desirable 
trade, if practicable; but altogether objectionable, 
as it would deprive us of the revenue derived from 
imports; which system, if made to operate equally, 
is the easiest, most simple, least oppressive, and 
therefore the most to be favoredin a country like 
ours. We impose restrictions on foreign shipping, 
to give advantages to our own; which restriction, 
it kept within proper limits, is beneficial to all 
the great interests of the country, and oppresses 
none. ‘To these restrictions on trade no one, as 
I am aware, has objected. The amendment which 
the minority of the committee recommend to the 
bill of the committee, imposes an ad valorem duty 
of 25 per cent. on the original cost of the goods 
imported. Is this a free admission of foreign 
goods? I believe it to be higher than any duty 
imposed prior to 1807. Is this what is meant by 
fice trade? Ifso, lam itsadvocate. The truth is, 
that his attack upon free trade is a mere screen 
to impose the most onerous restrictions on trade, 
tor the purpose of protecting manufactures. This 
25 per centum on the foreign cost, with the addi- 
tion of two or three per centum caused by the ex- 
spenes of importation, is not a protection to satis- 
ty the manutacturers; and this cry of free trade, 
like the cry of “an empty treasury,” and the ery 
of “save the credit of the Governinent,” is got up 
to secure high protection, while, at the same time, 
the treasury is drained by the abstraction of the 
proceeds of the public lands, to create ground for 
the cry of “empty treasury.” And gentlemen talk, 
too, of the necessity of high duties to supply rev- 
enue sufficient for the econumical wants of the Gov- 
ernment. Was it an economical! want of the Gov- 
ernment to expend a million of dollars on the cus- 
tom-house building in New York, and almost a 
like sum ona similar building in Boston? If these 
are economical wants of the Government, then in- 
deed taxation, to an unlimited extent, must be 
paid to meet the economical wants of the Govern- 
ment. The economical rants seem only to be-re- 
membered by some people when in company with 
a high protective tariff. 

We have shown the effect of the minimum prin- 
ciple and specific duties in the enormous rate of 
duties thus imposed, and in excluding imports and 
destroying revenue. Onthis subject we are charged 
with an appeal to popular prejudice, Is it a popus 


is 
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lar prejudice that a lower taxation should be put 
on necessaries than on luxuries—on the coarser 
article consumed by the poor, than the finer article 
usec by the rich? The bill imposes the higher 
tax on the consumption of the poor, and the 


lower on that  f the rich, by means of these 
very minimums and specific duties. If you were 
laying direct taxes, would you dare to tax a 
pair of fine shoes 25 cents, and a pair of coarse 


eommon ones 50 cenis? Would 


you dare to vio- 
late that just maxim of aR 


epublican Government, 


to tax luxuries higher than necessaries? Would 
you dare to forget that a penny taken from one 


who has barely enough, is nore oppressive than to 
take a pound from him who has more than he 
wants? And yet by this bill you make a coarse 
white cotton cloth, costing 6 cents per yard, pay 6 
cents duty, or one hundred per cent. on its value; 
while a yard of fine, costing 2 25 cents , pays or ily 7h 
cents per yard, or 30 per cent, on the cost. And 
how is this justified! The chairman answers, 
that it is necessary to protect the revenue against 
fraudulent invoices. Again: by the bill, brown 
sugar, without regard toquality, paystwoand a halt 
cents per pound; the inferior quality pays as much as 
the superior. Why? Because, says the chairman, 
it is necessary to impose the specific duty, to prevent 
frauds on the revenue. I would ask, is this a jus- 
tification? 
Does not the appraisement provided by law ob- 
viate the dangers of these frauds? If the answe1 
is no, then abolivh the office of appraisers, which is 
a heavy expense, for the appraisers are useless. 
But, I would ask, how does the specitic minimum 
obviate frauds more than the ad valorem duty? 
Take aminimum: cloths costing less than 20 cents 
shall be valued at 20 cents; 
20 cents, and not more than 25 cents, shall be 
valued at 25 cents. In this case, the appraiser 
must discriminate between a cloth costing 19 cents, 
and one costing 21 cents. Is it easier to discrimi- 
nate between these, than between cloths costing 6 
cents and those costing 19 cents? Away with such 
pretences. The object is, to make the low-priced 
article pay a duty which will exclude its import, 
and secure the whole marketto the domestic manu- 
facturer; and the effect is, to make the purchaser 
pay double the price for ‘the domestic manutfac- 
ture that he would do for the foreign, if there was 
no duty. But the honorable chairman says the 
poor man is compensated by being protee ted from 
frauds, as it induces the import of a better article. 
This is indeed kind in my honorable friend. You 
force him to pay 25 cents for an article which 
ought to cost him but [24 cents, or to go without it. 
You will not trust his judgment to protect himself 
in the purchase of the foreign article, for fear he 
will be cheated in the quality; but you leave him to 
be cheated by the domestic manufacturer, who can 
manufacture wferior articles as well as the for- 
eigner. The true objectis, to protect the domestic 
manufacturer. But on this feature of the bill | 
will leave the chairman to be answered by the ven- 
erable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams. ] 
{ will submit to you the opinion of the venerabie 
gentleman on this subject. These opinions seem 
to have been very deliberately formed and ex- 
ressed, and were communicated to the House of 
epresentativ es some ten years ago, by the venera- 
ble gentleman, as chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures; which opinion [ do not believe that 
venerable gentleman has changed; for I am not 
aware, as far as iny observation has gone, that the 
venerable gentleman is in the h:bit oi changing the 
opinions which he has at any time deliberately ex- 


and cloths costing above 


pressed. I wiil now quote from the report ot that 
gentleman, which may be found in the reports of 
committees, Isi sess. 25th Congress, vol. But 


before I proceed to read the opinion of the venera- 
ble gentleman on the subject of the minimum du- 
ties, I would remark to the committee, that the same 
objections, in part, which he urges against the 
minimum duties, will apply with equal force to the 
specific. Whenever the quality of the article 
varied, then the objection tothe specific my, which 
makes no discrimination in amount of a uty in the 
high and low-pric ed article, would apply equally 
to the specific as to the minimum; 
the Committee of Ways and Means, as well as 
that on the Manufaciures, and that of the Secretary. 
was filled with minimum and specifie duties. On 
that subject, the venerable gentleman [ Mr. Apams| 
used the language which I will now quote: and | 
read it, that it may not be said that these are the 
mere abstractions and theoriesofa Southern may. 
and got up for effect, I read, tur the purpose of 


and this bill of 
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showing that these opinions come from a quarter 
Where no undue bias can be charged against the 
manufacturing interests, The report proceeds as 
follows: 












“The committee, after a full and deliberate consideration of 
the arguments submitted to them by several of the most emi 
nent of the manufacturers, concur with the Secretary in the 
Opinion that t system of graduated minimums upon the 
manufactures of woollens ought to be abolished. This system 
appears to a majority of the committee to constitute the great- 

stand most reasonable objection of the South against the 
existing ftaritl It must operate necessarily In one of two 
ways—either asa prohibition upon the importof all the articles 
included hetween the rates of the respective minimums, or by 
levyinga duty on the articles of intermediate value far higher 
than t rent upon the face of the 'aw, and thereby effect- 
Ing ¢ inequality between the burdens imposed. on 
artic i the same kind and the same valne, and an equality 
of burden, alike unpatural, upon articles of different value but 
of the same kind ” 

The effect of the inequality referred to is to 
make the coarse or lower priced article, commonly 


used by the poor, pay a higher proportionate tax 
than a finer or higher priced article used by the 
rich. But mark this—the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts express]@says, “that if the 
minimum d does not create this unnatural inequality, 
it must operate as a prohibition upon all articles in- 

cluded bet ween the rates of the respective mini- 
ean! and, he might have added, with equal truth, 
upon most articles of a price below the lowest 
minimum, Now, gratiemen may take their choice, 
either to admit that the duty which they attempt to 
impose in this mode, operates to impose a higher 
duty on the coarse article; or to prohibit the impor- 
tation of the coarse foreign article altogether. They 
either tax the poor at a higher rate than the rich; 
or, race ra bill in which they pretend that the prin- 
cipal object is to raise revenue, they destroy revenue 
alioget her on many foreign articles, by prohibiting 
their tion. I think gentlemen will hardly 
be willing to sit on the point of either horn of the 
dilernma 


importa 


3ut, says the honorable chairman, (Mr. Finr- 
MORE, the specific and minimum duties are neces- 
sary to prevent frauds on the revenue, by an under- 
valuation on iivoices. 
Flere, again, I beg to refer him and the commit- 
tee to the ri the venerable gentleman, [Mr. 
ADAMS | 


‘Tr appears 


port of 


to he impossible that the practical oneration of 


such a system should not be unjust; and i contains with'n 
ieclt the seeds of those frauds upon the revenue, of which 
there bave been such heavy complaints om the part of the 
American manufacturers " 


Here Wa thie ale vation ol the venerable centle- 
man, that this very minimum principle contained 
vithin itself the seeds of the frauds committed on 
the revenue and yet they were called on by the 
chairman [Mr. Fintmore) to adopt those very 

) 


ininimums and specific duties, for the purpose of 
preventing trands on the revenue; and they were 
told that this was the only mode in which they 


could be remedied. ‘The venerable gentleman tells 
us that the minimum principle contains within 


iisel{ the seeds of the frauds committed on the 
revenue: and the honorable chairmen of the two 
committees, and the Seeretary of the Treasury, are 
all endeavoring to untold those seeds to full life, 
and to fill the custom-house with frauds, under the 


g@uise of preventing fraud. I tell the gentlemen 
the truth—whether they know it or not, or whether 


the y were a iuated by that mative or 
their } 
hut to a ff 
manufach es. 


10tI—that the 
lo prevent frauds, 
p ratection lo domestic 
instance: under this system, a 
costing only six cents, will be 
estimated to have cost twenty cents, and pay a duty 
of thirty per cent, on the twenty cents or six cents, 
under W hich disguised language, the article is sub- 
jecied to a duty of 100 per cent. That was one 
instanee; and there a hundred in the bill— 
where the real duty was disguised—where the 
coarse article was charged with from 70 to 100 per 
cent; while the finer article was subject to a lower 
duty--even j islow as30 percent. Task if this vio- 
lation of all rules of a just Government would be 
commitie d. if it were not forthe purpose of pro- 
tecting a particular interest? for it is well known 
thatthe manufacturers of many coarse articles in 
this country require a higher protection than those 


6 je cl of nIimums was not 


ord. a disguised high 


Fo 


vard of cotton-eloth, 


were 


if the finer article. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
ehairman of the Committee on Manufactures, 
[Mir ApaMs, | proceeded to say 

“Por these frauds, the articles of manufactured woollen of 
saat noarty intermediate between two successive minimums, 


aif rd opportunities and temp‘ations, which neither the rigor 
of legislation nor the vigilance of the execution can prevent.” 











Can language be stronger? These minimums 
afford opportunities and temptations to fraud so 
strong, that neither the vigilance of execution, nor 
the rigor of legislation, could preventthem. These 
observations of the venerable gentleman from Ma 
sachusetts must be very eo * not only tot! 
Secretary of the Treasury, but to the honorable to 
chairman of the Wavs and Means, and my friend 
the chairman on Manutacture They must ha 
been very persuasive econvinee them that the 
minimum and specific duties wonld prevent frauds 
on the revenue. But the ehairman of the Wevs 
and Means tells us that this bill is ealeulated fot 
revenue only. The honorable gentleman may take 
his choice, whether it is calculated for prohibition 
or to cheat the good people, « r tor both For on 
one the other, or on both, I appre hend there 
will be intelligence enough among the people Lo 
tix it, 

Is thisa piel Governmen 
ment of the people, where the ] med as to 
cheat the people? And she Ww rises on this floor, 
and points out the f to the people, to be de 
nounced asa demagogue—a seeker of popular fa- 
vor? I ask if sueh denunciations, either here or 
elsewhere, can or ought to have any efiect abroad, 
but to bring those into discredit who make them? 
I ask the committee, whether it has not good, and 
certainly impartial authority, founded on every op- 


t 


lo 


or 


a Govern 


Is suo [ra 


CNhOE 


portunity for experience, for saying that this bill 
so far as minimum and specifie duties aie concern 
ed, iscaleulated first to prevent revenue by exclu- 
ding the import of foreign goods; and, secondly, to de- 
ceive the peop le; and, lastly, through that deception, 
to make the man who uses thi vursest article of 


manufactures pay amuch ike - 
than he who uses the fines"! 

As 1 have said before, some of the 
the report of the gentleman [ Mr. 
applicable to specific duties 
will cite, evidence, ifie duty on brown 
ugar. There is no discrimination in the duty on 
this article between the most superior and the most 


in proportion, 


remarks in 
Apams] are 
to minimums. | 


as the spec 


inferior quality—the same duty of 2) cents per 
pound is imposed on both: this, on the inferior o1 
medium quality, is about 50 lo 7 per cent. on the 
foreign price; while it is not morethan 30 per cent. 
on the best quality. I will also refer to the article 
of flannel, used by all, the very coai. st of which 
is subject toa duty of 100 per cent., while the duty 
on the finest does not exceed 30 or 35. I also refer 


to the article of 
comparatively 


portionate 


carpeting: a 1ich costs 
nothing, is subject io a higher pro- 
rate of duty or taxation than the rich 
Turkey or ingrained carpeting found on the draw 
ing-room floors of the owners of the 
rather of those who are most clamorous 
tion—the politicians who endeavor to make 
tion a popular ery; who have ihe effrontery 
abroad on the Sabbath 
own hypocrisy about then 
England or France, 
a kreneh vest 


carpel wl 


r 
‘ 


faciories, of 


tol protec- 
protec- 
lo walk 
ev ‘demi e of their 
a broadcloth coat from 
from Canada.) 
.a Brussels frill, German stockings 
and French gloves, with an evye-glass from Paris. 

But it may be Said that the honors ble gentleman 
has applied his ¢ bj ections to the minimum only 
woollen cloths, he bil! of the « 
a specific and not a minimum duty is pe sed on 
woollen cloths. [tistrne that by the bill onl y specific 
duties are impos don woollen cloths; and it is pos- 
sible that the minimum here may have been ay 
ed, to avoid this very objection of the venerable gen- 
theman. But I wouldask if the 


With the 
(ar, 


pi rchance, 


to 
an { that int 


ommittee 
r 2 a 
Old- 


same evil effects ot 


the minimum duty will not result from its imposi- 
tion upon cotton cloths as upon woollens? Where 
ean be the difference? Do they not impose the 
same deception? Do they not put a heavier tax 
cn the coarse than op the fine article? Jo they not 
contain the same seeds of aed 1? Yet the commit 
lee, in their bill, have applied it freely to e tton- 
cloths. By that bill eaaaee the whole duty on cot- 


ton cloths will be imposed by minim 

Before I part with the venerable and learned 
gentieman from Massachusetts, [Mi Apams, ] 
whom I have putin the front rank of thi eee ol 


the battle. I beg to refer to another opinion, or 
rather a solemn advice, of that venerable gent eman 
to the Congress of the United State In the same 
report I have already referred to, that gentleman 
says: 

“Sf it be admitted that the operation of this system of taxa 


tion is unequal upon the different secuons of the U 
favors one port mn of or ee country, W nile tacts ar 
pressive! ly upon another—that alone. te opinion of the 
inittee, is a conclusive reason for abandoning eyatem. 0 
for so modifying tas to remove the inequality, against which 
remonstrances 89 earnest hare been mad: 


lon; that 


com 
he 
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ireights on foreign voy- 
of circuitous voyages, do 


and vet these, which 
nt, are not credited in 
pay for the — 

for the fact which ap- 

the excess ot imports over 
ssarily,a foreign debt. 

d of our greatest 

ts over exyvnorts Was 

-ear of greater dis- 

han was ever previousiy 

the embargo and war—the ex- 

rts about $17,000,000. With 

n the face, I ask, have we 

rm at the evil effects of 
general prosperity ot 

‘men say, Look at the ef- 

hhon ¢ duties in the five years 


9 inclusive; see what an increase 


x ports To this we answer, that, 
had been somewhat reduced, it 
and that the excess of imports 

vears cannot be ascribed to 


at excess Was in part created by 


ty-iliee millions of specie beyond 
lently of an annual average of 
{ dollars of other free goods— 


average of sixty millions of free 


nearly one-half of all the imports 


te 


ess of imports has, for an- 
to the sales of State 

am willing to take this 
>in this case, the conclusion 
imporis of those years were 
ines which will probably 
\is excessive import is no 


ynmittee have heard. they will 
ed to believe the declaration of 
irman of the Committee of Ways 
rer}y 3 ve no doubt he believed it 
He admits that duties 

‘clion that, if carried 

re prohibition and loss 

no such protection as 

admit that, if the chairman 


iry position of the chair- 
no preference 1s given 
uld goto manufactur- 
ighman, and the grazier, 
manutacturing; and 

iid be no more profitable 
Hfas the gentleman re- 
this process of relief to 
first place, most persons 
scapital to go into manu- 

, of course, this privilege 
and they must submit to the 
had the means and the 
inarket? Why, sir, we 

to the primitive state, when 

s own covering, and his fishing- 


should have fallen from 

vho always speaks with so 

od sense, astonished me; ,and 
speaking under the whip and 
rule, for nosuch rule was then 
wi applying this principle to indi- 
t tothe States. Suppose every 
n, should make and manu- 
Where would be the value 
Already some of the States, 
agricultural, are, from the low 
ural products, unable to pur- 
Siates, and are now being 

‘m ot raising and making all 
low price ot cotton is forcing 

a and South Carolina to divide 
ly a portion of it to other em- 


© raising of cotton. ‘The lands ot 


ver fairly e ympete with the 

rer seasons of Alabama, Mis- 
ind Arkansas, inthe culture of 
1,000 or 1,200 pounds, can- 
vielding from 1,800 to 2,000 

same amount of labor. In these 

t then, of necessity, bea divis- 
ion of it must be directed to 

, hogs, and wheat, and ano- 
:nuluctures of iron and other arti- 
ecessiiy. As the rich and exten- 


i Texas are opened for the culture of 
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cotton, other Southern and $ } portion 
of the Union will be forced into alike situation 
with Georgiaand Sowh C n nd.in thatevent 
what wiil become of et he products of 
the Western, and! rant if the North- 
ern and Eastern secti of Un » 6" There 3 
now no foreign } , 1 e 
found a market abs | eS are 


duced as to enab 
yroduct, and wha i r | 
Sercee If the N mianusaen and 
Western prod t he w 

really desires to 
once prepa 
The manulactu 


re for t »s 





wool and oth { 

cure the ra 

the cost of their manut | 

this, to avoid ie rug } ‘ i 

from the increase of 1 on fii 
known to all from ¢ \ ; h Ca 
lina, Tennessee, an bal t nofaetu 

of iron and cotton are b valtiy 
in those States. [fis a ~ 
those States owe | iepm 
dition of the cotton m | 
they consume. wiihin ' { isis d 

al onee, they may be save rom atimy 

ment, and perhap a. } 

continue their } ! stem of d ’ 

Jabor to the Pp! u noo i.e { Or y 
from abroad all t mon i { life 
While the pri eti 
might answer: nov pri ire levy . 
ly to pay, and they mus 

1 most fervenily pi 1] | 


way to save th 


Mr. Chairinan ix ©) i . | 
ernment like ou fory exelusively with a 
view to the prosper! { ‘ nd d 
signed 
the country, that w 
with all the ex; ( 
spread ont bot blish a systen . 
tion which must operate ft iv of the few. 
to the Op} 
which system the wv ‘ fr 
er having ex 
are endeavoring 
her Parliamen 
has reduced extensively a lies 
necessary cons ni} Lwll col 
her long-cherisi: ; 
ento the voi i 
and learn from him t 

Sir Robert P: 

British tariff bill 

general reduction of du by i 
ful, the moment thi iemM} 

on any pal ienlar ard 

turer and pr st ca 
forward and said, ‘You ' x ation 
youthink proper; but don’. t varal 
ticle, or you will ruv 
country.’ ” 

We had inuch lr own ¢ 
tee on Manutactu i.e ditierent inter 
“Oh! do noi touch us: vou wi ruin . % I 
stop our work; vill rn wey ‘ 
Some of them, no doubt, inten yp fo im 
or todo half « Omduec t ( rv to b 
thai they could ne 
protection. Foreign mia 
combine, and es } $ 
time, to break down ou 


to operate wiih 


re 
PEK 


Jut Lean sce no reason why, ifeombina 
formed abroad t 
time. to elfeet some impo eer 
were ultimately to be enhenced, | punta cates 


yay not be tormed here, to vo ’ cory. or to 


stop work altoze fio i 

lieve that higher protection is nee ", O1 
a clamor, by di reing iy \ _to et 
that object. Nor can [sce any reason why, in li 
manner, manulacti t ‘ the EF 
may not ¢ 
fice, to pour their manul 1e Ba 
Maryland, . 
gost, to break down a highly 1 roted ft {ot 


mine in Baltimore, and viher inanutacture to 


ymbine | \ I in 1 


and 


south of the Delaware. Men are the same every- 


where, whether in Europe or in A ca, wh 
their own interests @re in « tit ln e€plain 
his new revenue bill, Sir Robert Peei says 
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We propose, generally speaking, to apply an amountof duty 
not exceed wenty percent, to articles of foreigu manulac- 
ture. There may be parucular exceptions; but the general rule 

“ per centem shal! be the mazimum of duties im 
peo ) manufactures. It is said by taking a contrary 
course We are subjecting the manufactures of this country to a 

ny Ww ' ifactures of foreign countries, where 

h more reasonable terms. Therefore 

is the English manufacturer. Now I 

W re r fa he torce of this objection. My anawer 

» if is, that we have reduced, in a very material degree, the 
prices of the necessaries of life.” 

After stating the reduction on the price of foreign 

n, meats, and other articles, he says: 

| wi wa eariicle of fish. An invidious distinction 
has rto been made in respect to duties imposed on foreign 

wi iaf these fish which formed anarucle of coi 

vith the rick were admitted; but that fish consumed 
poor were profubied. TP willtakea fish in which the 
poor are most interested—LT mean herrings. At present all for 
mr fizh ere prohibied. We propose that foreign-cured 
il bennporedataduty of two slullings perewt. IT will 
a statement which bas been nade to me ina letter from 
Seo with respect to herrings 


wrifersays) preparesabout as many herrings 
isWwedo. ‘They goto the Baitic; and the herrings cost them 
re about 7s 6d to 8s. per barrel. Ours cost us from 18s. to 
resume the Norwegian herrings may be 

relandat Us. to 12s. per barraj; while ours cannot be 
isen there for less than 20s. to 22s. a barrel. lama free trader 


in every other respect; but with respect to herrings, I caution 
, against applying the general rule to them.’ {Much 


“I give you the above (says Sir Robert) asa sample of the 
1 


cenerval postscript which is attached to every communication 


| her Majesty's Government have received respecting every aru- 
1} cle lthe tar 
Ife: a pretty fair sample of the statements 
} } ‘ an ‘ ‘ * - , 
| submitted to the Committee on Manufactures 
i} Now,” said Sir Robert, ‘ [do not share in the apprehension 
}) emertwucd this doubuing correspondent; aud I cannot help 
| i tou him, that, unless he can convince me tha: I shall be 
| ing and y tothe working classes inthe north of Ireland, 
enaliiog them to obtain herrings for JOs. a barrel for which 


{| they areat pr sent paying. 


203., Ido not quite agree that T am 
luiely wrong inthe change I propose. But my wish is to 


' ¢ ' © Une ilive fishermen.” 


Robert Peel. 


in this extraet from Sir we have 











}} the tru ciple. Reduce the duty on fo- 
i} veign wool, and more will be oy. sae and the 
price willbe reduced, and more revenue will be 
ed, an anufacturer of beh will be 
il ¢ manufacture cheaper. But the moment 
\ <ubout reducing the duty on wool, all the 
wers ery out, * Don’t reduce the duty on 
wool: you will rnin the whole country.” So re- 
on other raw material, and on tanned 
( ers, an one ire. In that way you will in- 
y atlord aid to the manufacturer, and thus 
nable hii to compete with the foreigner 
My ol t in making these referent es, Is to show 
practical statesmen think on the 
| ect of protection. But, sir, the contest is no 
longer betw ie foreign and domestic manufac- 
ry alon no longer between foreign and domes- 
lal no longer between pauper wages and 
\| high wages. "The contest is between machinery 
i} and human labor. ‘To show this, and to show the 
> extraordinary improvements in machinery, by 
which labor is thrown out of employment, I will 
here read an extract from a recent report made by 
i, the inspectors of taetories in England to the British 
Parliamet 
| ‘Thave irned tha! in One mill the same number of spindles 
1} whi pron ed 12,100 pounds cotten in 1834, produced 13.300 
unds co iia IS8il; and that one drawing frame, attended 
y one person, produced, in IS41, 2700 pounds weekly, while 
| wodrawing frames, attended by six persons, produced 900 
1; pounds weekly in 1831.” 
| Again: They give another instance of the means 
ind exten! by which manual labor has been super- 
| ded by machinery : 
| “Ta every partofthe cotton mill, the object ofsubstituting ma- 
i linery for ma labor has been carried, more or l-ss, into ef- 
| by o departmentso conspicuously asin one ofthe last 
1} processes, by §} ing the yarn on mules, which is performed 
\| mo k 1, and therefore the highest paid class of 
i! workers inthe mi This change has been broneht about in 
\ us wavs; by lengthentmg the mules or cairiages, so as to 
\ em carry a greater number of spindles; by making 
: four ead of two of these carriages, by a I ro- 
sstechnically called “loub'e decking;? and by the introduce. 
mnofs iting mules. This last change is going on ata 
very rapid rate lietly by av invention of Mr. James Smith, of 
ee . yo which hand-mules ean be converted into a-+lf- 
ya much smaller outlay of caj ital oan is necessary 
é Ifa g muie is entire ly new. IT 2!l give (says 
Mr. Ulorner) I instanees of th alterations He then 
particulars alterations mace ina mill in Marches 
yy Which one man now, inIS4l, works2.592 spindles, which, 
} worked by four men. He then gives other in- 
yecs, Among Which is one of a mill in Bolton, where, by in- 
g ihe length of the mule, they in 1841 employ only 26 
; ly the same wors which em ployed 35 in 1837 “He 
~ ther examples, toonly one of which I refer. la 


i Manchester. ercaged in spinning only. they have re 


{the number of persons employed from 330 to 258, thus 


auce 


saving the wages 0! 72 persons, without diminish ing the quan 
il tity of work turned off.”” 
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H. of Reps. 





Ihave read this for the purpose of sho t 
workmen employed in the manufactciies, that we 
who object to these high duties are mot their 
mies; but that the improvements maki 
chinery are so great, and ate increasing daily to 
such an extent, that it may well be said that ma 

chinery will soon do the whole work, so: 

quire scarcely any aid from human hands; ; 
will foree those employe ed in the factories out of 
employment, and drive them to the sea, or to ne 


lands, for subsistence. ‘American indi ne 
will become the industry of steam n ii The 
competition will become one of capital and ma 
chinery; and, asthe marke! becom uited by an 
over-production, the weaker ca ! rh t 
broken down, anda few ot ‘at means must get 


possession of the w hole market 





But, says the honorable chairman, \ 
protect our manufactures, a} { e} 
of peace, so that we may be supplied 
war; and he asks, Why do you k ip army 
or navy in time of peace, if not to | e them in 
time of war? Why do von insure r house? 
The answer is obvious: in time of peru we do 
not keep up an army or navy to the war standard 
but reduce them as mur 
absolute pre servation On the same principle, we 
would give to manufactures a reason 
tal protection; but will not subject: cor 





flas J Col tet with 


enormous taxation, to avoid the possible contingent 
privation in the event of war. So in insuran 
we would insure at a reasonable premium; but, 
rather than submit to an exoibitaut premium, a 
wise man would preter to be his own insurer, and 
run the risk of ultimate loss 

But, savs the chairman again, there is another 
reason: “It is the case where foreign legislation 
is so conducted as to exclude yout from 


the foreign market ;” and this bi 
tion of countervailing duties. Let us ex: tnine thi 








The contemplated provision is, that if. by a day 
named, a fore jgn nation retuses to admit onr flour 
tobacco, &c., (but mark, our cotton neladed 
in this list.) on the same term as Ul ( mei 
own. then the articles of their vil nd mu 
facture shall be subject to an a ! d fien 
pel cent. over and above the enorn ciivid al 
ready imposed by this bill on the i tof articles 
of the produc t of that nation. 

aed we ask, first. ii the obiect v r more 
prob , have been obtained by a « ession than 
by ioe. by saying to all or any n na- 
tion, If you will admit our products « ‘asonable 
terms, we will favor you by reducing ! duties on 
your articles ten per cent. [ ask, if e opject ex 
pressed be really the object intended, thi 
have been a more likely way to altail Bat, n 
this would havetaken off so much of Ut! tection 
cas tenentte menufactures and the Wesern con- 
sumers of manufactures and the W n pro- 
ducers of flour, and the Marvlend and Virginia 
produce rs of tobacco would all have} hh Paine 
at the expense of the domestic mantuteecturers; and, 
besides this, (he Western consumers woul t hare 
pard lo the domestic manufaclhuirers air ei ni equie- 
alent to that which their Stale treasuries are lo ré 
eeire f om tie d istrthutron af the pre agsal df whe 
lic lan ids. Th: it vould not do So the threat is 
substituted for the concession, al he alt will 


be, an additional duty of 10 per cent. on the present 








| 
excessive duties imposed by the bill; and, instead 
of the retaliatory clause being a punish 0 for 
eign nations, it will but increase burdens of 
our own consumers, without benefit: the pro- 
jucer of wheat. tobacco, &c. one iotn. But, it i 
said, England has exe!uded these products trom her 
market, and we must force her to adtuitther. And 
is this the proper moment to makethis threat when 
she is actually reducin her dttie n those arti 
eles? And, if she does not reduce the cuties so a 


to admit them, have we any rightto complain ? 
r best cust 


She has always been ou omer, j wi 
have always taxed her products higher then any 
others. While French silis,and wines have beet 
free. the duties on her cotton and woollen eloth 


and iron have been excessive, almost to exelusior 
Have we aright to complain? 
under these circumstances, to complain t ie is 
endeavoring to raise her own cottons in her colo- 
nies?—we, who have driven her to this measure 
in self-defence! If we would take 
she would continue to take our cotton; but, if we 
exclude them, she must create for herself a market, 
by encouraging the growth of the raw n 
those who will take her manufactured 


her cotton good 


ot wy 
aterial by 


article in 
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Senate. 
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And no v} ‘lause, the right at any time t9 


» 20 per cent. is claimed; and, if it 
uld give that right; but the fifth 
ws ft articles which shall 

1542, proceeds: 
first section of this act may 
ited iree of duty, or paying 
t. per annum, before the 30th 
t day may be admitted to en 
‘ine 20 per cent. ad va- 

or by law.’ 


efers to all articles which, 

{ been subjeet to a duty ores 
fromand after the 30th 

halt of the excess of duty 

be deducted. Now, unless 

ans ivcreased, the duties were 
above 20 per cent. after that day, 
yineaning. The sixth secticn 

aise the duties on articles 

y than 20 per cent., until the 30th 
such manner as that they do not ex- 





vhy so careful in all these sec- 

on the 30th June, 1842, no 

‘xeeed twenty per cent., if, on the next 

ongress might, in its discretion, raise 

re duties wer the duties above twenty per cent.2. The rule is, that 
| tatute shal 


t 
ill be so construed that, if 


}-? 


ihn. 3 : ‘ 
This notice wa iy all parts ot 


ii i 1 
of legislation, sanctioned possible, all parts shall stand. Now, if the con- 

ren Congress, and ratified j] struetion be such as is contended for, what becomes 
en President of the United of the positive limitation at the end of the fifth sec- 
ions of the act which were to tion——‘nol ercerding luenty per cent. ad valorem?” 
iod ¥v trictly observed It would mean nothing. Ontthe other hand, the 

ts final effeet words “forthe purpose of raising such revenue as 

W Invest- may be necessary to an economical administration 

» nolice of the Government,” being made tomean what they 

sult lo give the power to raise all or any of 

"J t. totwenty per cent.—are 

with all the other provisions of 
act aecordance with its context. 

vhy argue about it? The compromise is 
articles which it expressly de- 

atier the 30th June, 1842—as, 
silver”~-are subjected to duty by 

le and undeniable viola- 
disputed. The act was a com- 
complaint was, that existing duties 

The agreement was to reduce 

iy to twenty per cent., reserving the 

rease those below twenty to twenty 

ihm yeent, if the wants of the treasury required it; 

in 1 4 and that, after the 30th June, 1842, none should ex- 

>on Manu eed twenty per cent. onthe home valuation. This 

is th ny t, as one of the contracting parties, 

is drawn as at leasi, under bat. If that party was deceived, 
compromise act 2 be itso, If the compact is to be broken, be it so. 
iret ances, It ut let gentlemen remember that, if the act which 
vided by thai hey now propose to pass, or any future act, creates 
equivalent for dissatisfaction or disturbance, no compromise can 

riers ‘ause there will be no faith on which to 


| 
I 

yer eer 

percen 


ae 
palpad 


he 
i 


re Which 


af er 30th ir, | am the triend of home industry; 1 am 
warehous- ‘oud of ourskill in manufactures; I would sacri- 

also pro- ice much to aid or preserve them. But is manu- 

raudson the 1 turing industry our only industry?) Have we 

t was made asnearh not agricultural industry, mechanical industry, 
‘autile industry, and maritime industry? And 

‘to tax and oppress all these, for the benefit of 

ing industry alone, or be charged with 

inti Sir, this charge, like the charge 

ie to shield the real character 

f the bill before us. 


ith, is made 


‘ 
SPEECH OF MR. CHOATE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Vay, 1842— On the bill to provide fur‘her remedial 
usoce in the courts of the United States. 

CHOATE rose and said: Leoncur with the Senator from 
ia (Mr. Br \N} in regarding this as an impor- 
All les Is so Which mvolves a question of the 
: hich noJoubt approiches, although it 
lv line that separates State and Na- 
ul which has for its object to secure the 
mor, by retaining the con@uct of our for- 
® nation’s hands, possesses a peculiar im- 
r this reason that expressed a desire last 

Wa short time on your indulgence. 
where the duwies exceed hing ay to any part of the bill except that 
e at periods snecified. un uch givesg ified jurisdic ion to the national courts In cases 
; Pee es eer Sigh g upon tie laws of nations, and affecting the subjects of 
cn ey aes eee Pemee Governments domiciled abroad. All the rest of the 
far as any constitutional principle is involved, is as 
laim a right to increase ‘ he judiciary act—as ell as the Constitution. Always 
ent. claim it under these ye have exercised asuperintending apy ellate control over the 
criminal jurtsdiction of the States, afer judement, in Cases ari- 
si under the Constitution, the iaws, or the treaties of the 
' ie and 19 ‘ lallered Noy owes aw shall be, and are ! ere y United States, Always we have asserted the great conservative 
p 2000, ANG Ole, iuntedlcant i aoe : be laid for the purpose o; privciple@that the determinations of the national courte in 
and $7,000,000 more saisine euch revenue n he necessary to an economica these cases are the supreme law; and that those courts are our 
ich years the duties administration of the Government : tribunals of the last resort. This ereat principle we have held 


in 1834 


= 4.000.000 more ! 





at 


eS 





es, 
ed, 
so. 
ich 
tes 
ran 
1 to 


am 
Crile 


we 
try, 
And 
t of 
vith 
rge 
cter 


edial 


from 
ipor- 
f the 
eh it 
1 Na- 
> the 
 for- 
rim- 
> last 


that 
cases 
‘ts of 
f the 
is as 
ways 
r the 
8 ari- 
f the 
ative 
rie in 
e our 


» held 


May, 1848. 
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fast in the worst of times, and atall times; under all Adminis- 
trations; whatever party was uppermost; with the approba- 
tion of the people, of the States, and, I was happy vesterday to 
hear, of the Senater from Pennsylvania. Permit me to say, 
sir, that when weahall be driven or seduced to let go our hold 
on this, we are lost indeed. The only novelty in this part of 
the bill is a change of the stage of the cause in which the con 
trolling interposition o° the national courts is to be put forth; 
but,in point of jurisdictional principle, there 1s nothing new, 
and nothing to be defended. To much the larger part of the 
Senator’s speech, therefore, Latiempt no reply. 

Addressing myself, then, to that provision of the bill which 
gives to the national tribunals qualified jurisdiction of criminal 
causes, commenced in State courts and under Brate authoricy, 
against foreigners, the subjects of a foreign Government, a id 
domiciled abroad, who defend themselves upon the laws of na 
uons, Tsubmit that you have the constitutional power to pass 
it, and that itis in a high degree expedient to do so, 

You have the constitutional power. The cases to which this 
provision applies are either, in the language of the secon | sec- 
tion of the third article of the Constitution, “cases arising under 
the Constitution and the laws ofthe United States;”’ or they are 
“controversies between a State and foreign ciizens of 
jects;”? or they are both; and either way, to the extent contem- 
plated by the bill, you may commit them to the national ju- 
diciary. 

I say to the extent contemplated by the bill; and that is a 
very limited extent. Tne national tribunals interpose so far 
only as to determine whether the laws of nations entitle the 
prisoner to his discharge. It they do, he is discharged; if not, 
whatever the evidence or the deficiency of evidence as 
him, he is remanded to the court of the Sate for general trial. 
The jurisdiction given by this provision of the bill, therefore, 
is of a single point—the relevancy and the sufficiency of the 
laws of nations to rescue the par'y and the act from the opera- 
tion of the mere municipal and local law. 

Before advancing to the inquiry by what precise clause and 
denomination this jurisdiction is communicated, permit me to 
premise a preliminary and preparatory suggestion; and that 
is, that one of the grand objects, which we certain!y know that 
the framers ofthe Constitution had in view ia the constructio 
of the judicial department, as well as throughout the whole of 
their vast work, was such, and some of the acknowledged pow- 
ers of the national judiciary are such, asto afford a moral cer 
taimy,a@ priori, that this particular and limited jurisdiction 
over prosecutions begun in the Sate courts against foreigners 
domiciled and owing allegiance abroad, and pleading the laws of 
nations in their defunce, must, under some clause, and by some 
denomination or other, be found to be aiso given. The Consti 
tution gives so much jurisdiction, and on such policy, to the 
national courts, that it must have given this too. It goes s« 
far, on auch reason, that it must, asa systematic organization oO 
government, resting upon any principle at all, be lto 2 
the whole length of this bill. Why, str, advert to this smel 
‘onsideration: If the State of New York, or any other State, 
or any citizen of any State, has the most frivolous civil lawsuit 
with a subjectof England resident in Canada, the Constitution 
gives the trial of it to the federal courts. If the owner of the 
Caroline, for example, should brig his action of trover against 
the persons who carried offand burned hor: or if the Srate it- 
self, happening to be the proprietor of the wharf where sh- lay, 
should sue them in trespass, gvare clausum fregil, for break- 
ing and entering its cJose, and subverting the soil, by the Con- 
stitution the case may be breughtinto your tribunals hese 
suits, out of all manner of doubt, and by the adinissicn of 
everybody, are “controversies between a State, or its citizens, 
and foreign citizens or subjects; to which we know the na 
tional judicial power, by the express terms of the Constitution, 
iz extended. 

Andnow, sir, do you think that, when we come more cru 
cally to analyze the article by which the judicial department 
is constructed, we shall find that the Constitution has done so 
capricious, Inconsistent, Cnet to say incomprehensib e andab 
surd), a thing as to have given, withso much solicitude, to yout 
courts, jurisdiction over such disputes as these, and yet to have 
overlooked altogether the weightier matters of this bill?) Why, 
what is the policy on which you have, and may assert juris 
diction of these small civil suits against aliens? Contessediy 
and notoriously this only—to preserve, undisturbed, harmonio 
intercourse with the restof the world. Presuming not that the 
tate courts, or the State judges, are cannibals, as the Seuator 
from Pennsylvania arraigns this bill ior presumiog them to 
be—not so—but presuming (whether right or wrong I do not 
say) that they, by possibility, may be somewhat less certa’n ‘o 
be impartial in a case where their own States, or their own 
neighhois, are parties on one side, and a desolate stranger on 
the other; presuming that they may be more exposed, some- 
what, to be disturbed anid darkened by sympathy with local 
passion and excitation—with the pride, and anger, and) short- 
lived and circumscribed emotions that convulse a State, with- 
out sending a pulsation beyond its borders, as a stnaller water 
may be moved through all its depths and extent by a breeze 
which the main sea will wot feel; presuming that they may be, 
by possibility, less profoundly impressed with the respopsitiit 
ties attendant upon bringing on, by a judicial decision, a war 
which their State weuld not have to sustain, and which the na- 
tion would; proceeding upon the obvious principle of common 
sense and common justice, that the Government which must 
answer, by its treasure and its blood, for a verdict or a judg- 
ment, ought to have the right to give the verdict and render the 
judgment;—upon this policy, and on these reasons it was that the 
Constitution has withdrawn, has enabled Congress to with 
draw, from the State courts, and give to yours, the ultiniate de- 
termination of this kind of case against this kind of party. Al 





sub 
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t 
jour ) 





though no foreign Government has anything to do with the mat 
ter, nor any domestic Government, State or National, has any- 
thing to do with it—although the decision nay depend wholly 
upon the local law of the State, and involve no 1minediate con- 
sequence, beyond the payment of an inconsi lerable execution, 
vet, for the sake of preserving the public peace, and because 
the denial of civil justice to a subject of a foreign nation may, 
possibly, bring on collision with that nation, with a wise and 
decisive forecast, it has given this unquestionable expansion to 
yourjudicial power. And now, I repeatit, can the Constitution, 
after all this, have done so fitful, capricious, timid, and incon 
sistent a thing as to leave a question on the life of a man—the 
lif: of a soldier, coming. into your territory by the command, 
and to dothe will, of his sovereign—in a case where a foreign 
Government is the real actor on one side, and yourown Na- 
tional Government the recipient of wrong on the ovlier—a case 
which isto be decided, not by the smaller reason of local law, 





ite cree 





Courts of the United States—Mr. Choate. 


nations, and where th 


oafconviction and execution will be, not 


but by the code which governs the 





evilable consequeuces 
the payment of a trifliig sum ef money, but a war, which may 
encircle and shake the globe; this, 
tribunals which 1 
uuhorizes you to prevent from rendering a jud2ament againsta 

ireigner on a fifty dollar promissory note? Is this great de- 
viee of Wisdom and poly, the Const: 





to leave such a question ¢ 





exclusively or concurrently, to those very 





iO, Be dite 


vstematic 





and consistent—so 





true to ttsell—such tjuriicie { mee 
ties, and of ‘he discordant seminal principles of il-assurted 
things as tis comes to? 
] say then, sir, that the Consutution has gone so 
gray of federal jurisdiction, and upon Ch poticy, 


sound, not to 


say an irresistinie, presu 





shall find, in some clause, a graniot 
this bill. 





















T attach, Mr. President, much importance to tt 
nary consideration, that one great object in the view 
meis of the Constitution, in the organization of the judicial de 
pariment, as well as of the entire se of national govern. 
ment, conception of the Ui i itself, was to clothe 
tints ¢ vith the means of preserving national peace, 
by holding in hands the determination of ial ques 





fions afl tions as a Government to other 


Is sucha valuable genes 


. lis foreign rel 
Governments; 
which to in pret the particular ¢ 
ansWers, In aivance, 
from Pennsy\vania, 
these clauses, I 
the birth-time 9 
expected of its judi 
sylvainia inquires if 
federal jurisdiction ast 
not; that Was nota ra 


Ul principle by 

lauses of the instrument, and 
so much of the argument of the Senator 
before proceeding to an Inspection of 
to dwell a little longer on it Go back to 
Jonstitution, aud ask its authors what they 
al department. The Senator fro: Peon- 
‘fathers dreamed of such a grant of 
2 Sir, what they dreamed et L know 
e or an age of dreaming men; but of he 





that 





















roical sentiment—far, large, and practical atms-—-prefound 
thoughts, and great deeds; and what they thouelit, and what 
they did, we do know, and may usefully meditate. Let me 
read, first, a passage from the Federalist--the same which was 





read, | believe, by the Senator from Georgta. [Mr. Berrien jin 
his able opening exposition and detence of the bill; but it will 
vear repetluon: 

“Tt seems acarcely to admit of « 
authority of the Union on 
tions of cases, to wit: 4th. 
of the Confederacy, whether 
tween the United States and f 

! 


the States themselves; 


mitroversy 
nj tot 





ughtto ex 


hese sev 





bs 
To all those which luvolve 
they relate | 


reign nations, 





» the Intercourse | 


or to that between 
se which originate on the high 
seas, an | are ofa | mira ly romaritiime yuris hie wns an a lastly, 
toall those in which ribunals cannot be supposed to 
b> impartial and un! “The fourth point rests on this 
plain propositien: that the peace ofthe wiioLn ought not t 
left at tt wosalofaPar?r. Tne Union will undoubtedly be 
answer foreign powers for the ¢ 
and the responsibil 













mduct of its m 
j for au jury ought ever to be accompa. 
nied with the facul it, Asthe denial or perver- 


sion of justice by the sentences of courts is n classed 





ith reas 
among the just causes of war, it will follow that the federal ja 


alicia rught to have cognizance of allcauses in wht 












“he the citi- 
zeus of other countries are concerned. This is not the less es 
senti ithe preservation of the faith than to ti 
ty o 2 puplie tranquil cibon may ps e 
imagined, between cases arising treaties and the laws of 
nations, and thos lich may st re'yv on the footi f 
municipal la he former kind may ve supy proper fot 
the federal jurisdiction; the latter for thatof the Stra ‘Put it 
sar l t problematical. whether nend vinst a 

hen ‘tote Was W V rela‘ive 
ci, WON th afu an aggresston upar 
his sover is W as one whi lithe stipula 





reperallaw of nations, Anda still 











jection to the distinction would result fram tt > ffi 
culty, ifnot baposs , of a practical discrimination between 
the cases of one con mn and those of the othe So grenta 
proportion of the coatvoversies in which foreigners ar 


involves natior stiong, that jt is by far most safe and moat 


rWwhich 





exped entto re > 
national tribuna!s.”’ 
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Thave not been deterred ir 


ratisi 









™ presenting this evilence of the 
objects tor which the judicial department was ructed, by 
the imputation ¢ tratism. or eoasolida j | 
ism, so rally heaped upon this bill, a 
uims, by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
this creat contemporaneaus com iTy 
contents of the Constitntion, Phave not supposed t we wo 
( i] 3 In the} stTorv ¢ coniray 7.3 he hy peril 





pinion I 
cal literature, and of all jirerature, L know of vo writing what- 





ever which was given to the world under circumstances aff. 
ing so high a degree of security that it traly exposed the eon 


tents ofanother writing, as the circumstance 











! er h the 
Federalist anpeared aflord that i truly exposes the eco 3 
ofthe Constitution. 74 ofi i und these t write; 
ofthis number, and of alinost all o were 
members of the convention All thy i ry 
ability and uprig ess; they would 1 not 
misunder i’. the Constitution: and vy ad 
dressed a commu ity whose utmost inte emo 
ment, all concentrated, with an inter 1 we 


can scarcely conceive, upon the st 


‘ 
pecially were they urder no.emptation to or 





of the new Gavernment. They wrote to urge itsadoption upon 
an anxious and distrustful people, who desired union, to. be 
sure. and commerce Imanufactures, and all social prosperi 


tv. but whosey 18 1) was liberty: 
more ardent affections were 
to allay feara 


id whose 
towards the S 


more 
atea. They wrote 
; to diminish the sense of the change it 
wrought; to bring down the exaggerate t 

or design had sk 
only ‘emptation they, in 


state Its powers—ani! 


vis exter 
I featur wot he 
1 features which tin 








etched, to dimensions of actual ¢ xistene 





fict, were expoaed to, was to under- 
especially the judicial power, of w 
the old confederation had posses d nex Where the 








to none 


as a general remark. the wri'ers of the Federalist adm t a power 
or a principle in the Constitu'ion, vou may be sure it is there. 


Let ne fortify the « 
tive words of our 





nion T have thus given by the authori‘a- 
t ju licial ex poune erofthe C mstitution 





“The opinion of the Federalist has always been considered as 


of great anthority. It isa complete commentary on our Con- 
sitution; and is appealed to by all parties in the questions to 


4 
which that instrom at has given birth. Irs intrinsic merit en 


titles it to this hig rank; and the part two of its authors per- 
formed in framing the Constitution putit very much jn their 
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power to explain the views with which it was framed. These 
essays, having been published while the Constitution was be- 
fore the navion for adoption or rejection, and having been writ- 
ten In answel ections founded entirely on the ex-.ent of 
I's powers, ar 1 on its diminution of State sovereignty, are en- 
titled to the more consideration where they frankly avow that 
the power objected to is given, and defend tt Chief Justice 
Marshall, in Cohen vs. Virginia, 6 Wheaton, 413 

Hiear the avowal of Mr. Madison 
rginia convention, during tue discussion on the adoption of 
the Constuvuuon, in the face of an oppostiion “before which the 
eyes of eagies woul {have blenched:’ 


to a! 


” 


upon this subject, in the 


< 





“The general policy of that clause (the Ist and 2d sections of 
the 31 article an the judicial power) is to prevent all occasions 
of having di putes with forelga powers, to prevent disputes be- 
tween different States, and remedy partial cecisions, 1 believe 
this to be wise and salutary. 2 bilio’s Debates, 389. 

And General Randolph. in the same convention, (p. 418,) said, 
speaking of the nauional judiciary 





“Its next object Is to perpernate 
rh powers e General Gov 
intendency of the general safety, ought to be 
United S ates 

agains! 
fore, t 
ministe 


harmony betwee. us and 
roment, 






having the super 
the judges how the 
secured and guarded 
nadons. IT presume, there- 
wes affecting ambassadors, other public 
sonsuls, and all those concerning foreigners, will 
not be considered as improper subjects for a Federal judiciary. 
Harmony between the States is no less necessary than harmony 
between joreign states and the United States. Disputes be- 
tween them ought, therefore, to be decided by the Federal judi- 
ciary.” 


can be 
ies witli 


most effectually 


foreign 





Let me ask you to go a tittle further back, and trace the his. 
tory of the construction of the judietal departinent insthe con- 
vention which framed the Constitution. See there how solicit 
ously, and lo wnat extent, the grand function of preserving the 
natloual peace was meant to be bestowed on it, and consider 
what rule of construction of its parucniar clauses this fact 
suggests. The Virginia plan of a constitution was introduced, 

nators remember, by Mr Randolph, on the 29h of May, 

In fifteen resolutions. How this proposed to frame the judicial 

power, I will remind you inamoment. It was held under dis- 

cussion until the Lith of June, when the Jersey plan, as it was 

introduced by Mr. Patierson, in eleven resolutions, 

plan of the State-rights party in the conver tion; 
of these who advocated 








as 


called, was 


Tis was 





the closest practicable adherence to 
he articles of contederation—-the political ancestry of the State- 
rights sect of thisday. And how did this construct the judicial 
department of the amended but still Inadequate system of Fed- 
eral government which it designed?) Mark 
last branch of the fifth t 


“ Resolred, That the 


the terms of the 
olutioi 

‘ judiciary so establi 

thority to hear and determine, in the first i 

peachments of Fe 





1 shall have au 
stance, on all im- 
and, by way of appeal, in the 
resort, In all cases touching the rielits of amba sydors; 
ail C'ses ol captures from an enemy; 
les on the high seas; in all 


may be interested."—2 J 


These resolutions having be 
thet they did n frame a suf 
national Goverament, the cons 
of the Virginia plan; 


leral officers 





dernier 


in all cases of piracies 
cases in which foreigners 
idison Paper 
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and felor 
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sted, Mr the general reason 
itiv streng and a sufficiently 
ention resimed ibe examination 
rof July, grand gen 
the jud cial power was to be erected, 
j Obsetve the comprehe: sive and ener- 
rms of that well-considered principle: 

“* Resolver 
shall exten 
Ls 


hon yr and harmony 









and, on the 26 
prmneronie on which 
Was finally adopted, 


getict 


eral 





jurisdiction of the national judiciary 


ing under laws passed by the General 
tions as involve the national 
2 Madison Papers, 12%4 








to cases aris 








stature, and to such other gq 

It was on that day referre 
which had also be 
Consttution, to a 
Ing wed and 
enumeration, a 
miltee, on the t 


article of 


her wih 
as the basis, 


1, toge 


n adopt d 


ther 
hhh | art, 
for the 


esolutiona, 
i 4 the new 
ommittee of detall, irpose of be- 
carried Into the necessary particular 
cast into technical expression; and that com 
of August, reporied this second section of the 
| power, substantially in the form ia which it 


expe out 








stands mi the itution. 
Pause now, for a moment, on these facts, and see if they co 
not prove, a priori, that the jurisdiction given by this bill 


must be found to be anthorized by some partef the Censtitu 


uu observe that Opinions in the cenvention con 





n e General principle, Unat the judicial department 
0 coustructed as to secure harmony of intercourse 
We he nations of the world. So muchis certain. And how 


Precisely by entrusting ail cases affecting 
The State-rights 
jave Committed to those tribu- 


s’ in so many wWorda. All 


tribupais 











as civil, Rejecting the pian 

ot tlia ior it ss and in dequa do you be- 
lieve 2maj renlion meant to give to thei 
own y a fer yuitsdietion! Did they 
mean to do less than even their anvi-na‘tonal opponents were 
wiling to do? The princi which they adopted, as I have 
shown, Was, that lh shonid have cognizance o ul questions 
Involving national peace and harmouy.’ Now, when you 
swanees tatnec »detoiled enumeration of the 





iction into which tl 
viich itis embodied to the & 
You net solnterpret that enu 


particular eases of jurise 


3 principle is ex 
pan led, a 


mBstituilown, Must 
neration, ifthe letter ot the language 


will allow yo » do 80, as fo completely satisfy and exhaust 
the general principle wseif! Must you not—are you not 
bound to to the limit of the letter, as to em 


brace all 
and harm 
meration 


juestions Involving national peace 
ie committee of detail frame this enu 
vention receive and adopt i—ex press 








ly and exactly as en lying, expanding, and executing the 
whole of th which had been resolved upoa}? 
bid not everybody and that, under one or another, or 


all of the ¢ 





wes and Controversies enumerated, were compre- 
hended all questions whatever ef a judicial nature, affecting the 
national peace? Why look again at the facts. The general 
principle was adopted, and sent to the cammittee of detail on 
the 26h of July, as I have said, The business of that com- 
mittee waa, nolfo narrow, enlarge, or change the principle, but 
to exoress it, perfectly and technically. The convention never 
afterwards narrowed or changed their own principle. They 
adjourned on that same day to await the report of the commit- 
tee; and they accepted that report on the 6th of August, ag 
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I answer,first, that the general principle settled by the con- 
venuon warrants no such discrimination in favor of State 
sovereignty, or for any other reason, between civiland crimi- 
nal ligation, That principie, you have seen, is, that your 
judicial power shall exten! toall questions involving national 
peace and harmony. All questions—not part—not half—not 
those only qu@ frey centius accidunf—not those by the tria! of 
which you will icast invade State sovereignty; but all. The 
objectof the resolution adopting the principle was national 
ha:mony-- not State sovereignty. That $ sovereignty was 
to be juvaded and restrained, was a thing determined on. It 
Wa ust What the convention were engaged in doing; just 
what the people were engaged in doing, through and by the 
convention. They were reducing the sovereignty of the States 
blish yours. They were borrowing from these dispersed, 
d golden urns, or rather from the great primai source 
le—helt and fire fora central sun. Have you then, 
\ Iperable d.ificulty in supposing, W*en you find them 
adopting this prizciple of policy upon the subject of national 
jurisdiction, that, to the whole exten. of the principle, they 
meant to abri the original sovereignty of the States?) Show 
me that criminal trial, do got involve national peace, and you 
take them out of its operauion. But af you cannot vo this, 
then, whether more or Jess essential to State sovereignty, the 
principle transfers them to this Government. 

Let me add, sir, althouzh the argument of the honorable 
chairman of the committee upon Uus subject left little more to 
be desired, that L know of nothing in resson, or inthe Censtitu- 
tion, to warrant the imaginadon that you invade the sovereignty 
of the S:ates any more, When you take from them the trial ef 
climes, than when vou take from them the trialof contracts, 
Gentiemen, with great serenity, allow tie Federal jurisdiction 
overasuit by a citizen against an alien, on a five hundred dol- 
lar bill of exchange Paya: le here, depe ndi wholly on the 
jaw of the State; but the trial for his live, of a foreign soldier, 
wearing the uniform, receiving the pay, obeying the command 
of his sovereign. and cloven dawn and captured in his actual 
service; whoclaims the protection of the ancient and univer- 
| Jaw of the Chrisuan worl’; whose cause is his country’s 
; whose security his country guaranties; whose blood his 
couuiry niust aveoce, or be a by-word and a hissing among the 
natlous;—such, so grand, so solemn, and soeventfula Siate proa- 
ecution, they say you cannot try, even on the sing!e point 
contemplated by the bill, because it would be to invade the 
sovercignty of the States. Pray, sir, is it not just as much in- 
vaded in One case as in the other? Isit not just as much an aet, 
or an attribute cu) sovereignty, as grand, as beneficent, as beau- 
to sit inthe grand halls of national civil justice, with eyes 
I,the golden scales suspended aloft, and administer that 
‘ireely and without price, completely and without any 
I, promptly and without delay, conformably to the Jaws,” 
is itis to puaish crime? Is itenly when a State isin anger; is 
itonly when she is avenging a wrong directly to herself, that 
she is asovereiga, and acting as asovereign? By what tests, 

vy What well compounded iostrumentaiity do you undertalza 
tiusto distinguish between one ray or one bear and another 
of all those which blend and blaze in the wide rainbow arch of 
sovereign power! 

The Senator from 
deem a much more for 
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gia, however, suegested what I 
lable objection to Ul interpretation 
of the word coutroversies; and thatis, Uie startling extent of the 
consequences which w flow from it. It might follow, in 
the strong language of Luther Martin, which T have just read 
to yon, “that the national ¢ >have the sole right to inquire 
concerning, and try, every offence, from the lowest to the 

y the citizens of anv other State, orof a 
foreign nation, against the laws ol this State within its terri- 
tory.’ 




















highest, committte¢ 











Lrecognise the forceof the obiection. But is it certain that 
the Constitution. did not, however, nean to commiteven this 
power to a sound Jeg'slative discretion? The Constitution de- 
s gned tocreatea na |! commonwealth which should be im. 
mortal: and, looking forward to those possible varieties of un- 
tried natior being through which it might pass, to enable you 
to preserve peace with foreign Governments, and peace among 
yourselves, bestows upon you perhaps the power to clothe 
your courts wuh even this expansion of jurisdiction. But it 
does not command you to exert i at once, orto exert i atall. It 
entrust to yourdiscretton. Observe the change of language 
i these successive clauses of this artiele. ‘The judicial pow- 
er shall extend t» all cases arising under the Constitution, lawa, 
or treaties of the United States; but it shall extend “to con- 
troversies between the eunmeraied parties;’’ not saying all—sig- 
tly, per 3. dropping that word, thus leaving you the 
powerto extend itto all, orto part. and to draw your line of 
jurisdiction where and how you please. Tadopt this conjec- 
ture from the opimonof Mr. ice Story in the case of Martin 
vs. Lunter’s lessee, (Wheat. 335-6.) 

In the exercise of this discretion, accordingly, the judiciary 
act gives jurisdiction to the national tribunals of such civil suits 

igalns' aliens as ascend Lo a certain degree of importance. 
Is there any more difficulty in the exercise of the came dis- 
cretion, In extending the jurisdiction of the same tribunals over 
criminal prosecutions by the States to the cases and for the 
purpose contemplated by the bili? Is there any diffi Dulty in 
‘ here a foreiguer, accused of crime, admits or postpones 
the denial of the facts, and interposes aspecial claim of immu- 
nity, founded onthe law of nations, in permitting the national 
courts to pronounce solely upon that single preliminary or col- 
lateral claim of immunity? The general case they scarcely may 
be said to try atall. They do not assume to interpret and ad 
minister the criminal, municipal law ofa State. They only 
inquire and decide whether that law is not, under the particular 
perseded, displaced, overridden by the uni- 
versal code of civilization. To the extent of that inquiry and 
that decision, the case becomes a controversy on a collateral, 
or rather a special, matter; an, tothat extent, the juisdiction 
of the national tribunals might seem to be safe, salutary, and 
withia this clause of the Covstitution. So far only, be it ob- 
served, does the bill assume to go. 

It has been suggested, as another objection to this interpreta- 
tion of the word controversies, that it would give to the General 
Government, to some extent, the administration of the criminal 
jurisprudence of the States; that thie involves a solecism, and 
a dangerous svlecism, too—that the Government which tries 
must necessarily have the power to pardon; and, of course, the 
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circumstances, sn 














President would become armed with the power of taking from 
the States their means of puntshing crimes against their own 
laws. Confusion and collision, it is argued, must inevitably be 
the consequence. 

I agree, undoubtedly, sir, that thia consideration is of weight 
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to induce a sparing, and unfrequent, and qualified e ise of 
this jurisdiction, ratione personurum. Limited, however, toa 
mere inquiry how tar the laws of patio ns withdraw the for 
eigner, in the particular case, from the condition of zenera! tia- 
bility to the loca] criminal code, Psee nothing so very tormt- 
dable in the jurisdicuon. Certainly, 
Executive no power to pardon, Tuisis a juris ietion, so t 
this clause is concerned, founded on the character of the part 
not on the nature of the canse, It isajurisdieuon given by the 
Constitution to the judisary only. flea jurisd:etion tot 
department to try, to acdull, or Convict vt Jsenteuce, accord! 
toa prescribed law. 

The power of pardon is astrict execuiive power, 1s total! 


Carties ta the nattona 








unaffected by this grant of judicial power, and retmatas unim 
paired, uncontpolled, in the Executive of the State. The juris 
diction, which is founded on the nature of the cause, res’s, | 
need not say, on ditferent principles altogether; and to case 
within those principles, the national Executive may bolda very 
different relation. 

But Iam glad to arrive, at last, at the true ground on which 
your constitutional competence to pass this bill is to be assert 
ed. The cases embraced in it are, all of them, cases “arising 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States,” and, 
therefore, expressly within the national judicial power. They 
are guch, forthe general reason that they involve, accomplish, 
and depend on the interpretation and administration of certain 
constitutional powers and duties, and certain laws of this Gov 
ernment. 

The bill before you is, in form, a billto give jurisdiction, ir 
a certain mode, ofa certain description of cases, to the nationa 
courts. Like every other bill, however, which assumes to g.ve 
jurisdiction, it assumes to do, and it does, another thing aiso 
It does two things. It first adopts,or makes a law to be ad- 
miniatered, and then i designates a tribunal to administer it. 
It first makes a law, andthen « makesacourt. It first adopts 
the law of nations as the law to be administered, and then com- 
mits the administration of that law to the national judiciary 

I think, sir, it will facilitate the investigation in which we 
engaged, to separate these two objects of the bill, and to ta 
them up one at a time. Let us Jook at it, then, first, as a bill 
making law, and then as a bill conferring jurisdiction. 

In the first place, then, as a law-moking bill. Whatdoes tt 
do? and is it, in that view of it, constitunonal! 

Well, then, sir, the bill, in this aspect, does, by inevitable iimn- 
plication, exactly this: it declares, in nak aud by inevitable 
implication. that whereas, in the interevouise of independent 
commonwealths, there are cases In Which the rights and labili- 
ties of subjectsof one Government, domiciled abroad, tor acis 
done within the territery of another, depend, according tot 
laws of nations, upon the the lawsuf nations, ac minist red 
the injured Government, and overriding and displacing 
mere municipal and local cade,—that, therefore, in such ca: 
the laws of nations shall be applied, shall form the tuie o} 
termination, and shall relieve from restraint the alien imprison 
ed in violation of them) This, 1 this k. is exactly the etfect of 
the bill, as a bill making a law to be adininistered. It, by 
laws of nations, as uu !eretood and ob served among ind 
dent, Christian, and civii.zed commonweatlths, there 
where the liabilities of the citizens of one Commonweal 
resident there, for acts done in the country of anoth 
pend on, and ought to be tried by, the 'aws of vations, th 
such Cases, judicially ascertained to exist, the laws of nati 
shall be the code oftrial; andthe courts of (he tsjured common. 
wealth shall interpret and administer that code accordingly, to 
the extent of affording ief from restraint. The bil recites 
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and enacts all this by linpiication. Tt does so by directing 
discharge ef the party, if, by the law of nations, the corrts find 


him entitled to discharge. Woatthe cases 
law of na‘ions thus interposes itself; what are the cases in W 
it rescues the party from the mere tnnnicipal law, 1 hot 
attempt to define. But where the judicial power ceciares the 
case to exist, according to the law of nations, that law is Lo § 
ern that case. 

And now the question is, whether it is competent to Congye 
thus to adopt and to provide tor the a minis tration of the law 
of nations, as part of the lawof the United S’ates, 1 cases at 
fecting the securi: y of foreigners domiciied ana throuch 
them affecting our foreign rejationsar id fore‘gn invercourse! J 
submit, then, sir, that this ts clearly within your constitution 
competetice. 

I deduce your authority, first, from a general view of the 
powers bestowed by the Const.tution; and, second, it 
tain particular provisions. 

In the first place, Congress isexpressiy authorized “to make 
all jaws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
this Constitulio. in the Government of the United States, or ta 
any department or officer thereat.” (Constitition, art. 1, sec. 8, 
clause 17.) 

You may make, then, all jaws necessary and proper for ex 
ecuting all the powers vested in the General Guvernment, 
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performing all the duties impose! on by the Constitution 
But the adoption and administration of the laws of nations, to 
the extent of the cases i this till, isa necessary and : roper 
means of executing ceriain of those powers, and performin = ¢ 
tain of those duties, and, therefore, you may so tar adopt them 
and provide for their aiministration. Such, in other words—in 
the same words, rather—-are your powers 
under the Constitution, that the ado 
the law of nations is proper, necessary 
able you to execute an. perform them. 
Tsay nothing, in ic of my argument, of the “common ce- 
fence and general welfare.’ Ido net attempt, and PE did not un- 
derstand the Senator from Georgia to aliempt, to deduce any 
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euch vour duty 
{administration ¢ 


power at all from that language, a0 broad, but so vague, and of 


such uncertain and disputed signification. But finding an ex- 
press authority, i and clearly conveyed, to do what is 
necessary and proper to be done for the purpose of executing 
the Constitution, [hope that a sober and free inquiry, whet he r 
the adoption and administration of part of the laws of nat ions 
are @ necessary means to that end, may Rot very ray liva . 
erate the fulfilment of the prophecy, which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has found int ha Foreign Quarterly Review—that 
our institutions, so instinct throughout with fervid, passionate, 
and inextinguishable lives:y, are soon to merge In centraliz 
tion and monarchy. 

Let this proposition, then, he examined. It is admitted by 
everybody that the Constitution holds out the union under the 
General Government, for all purposes of foreizn intercours 
for ail foreign relations, as THE NATION. 
claims it such, 








It makes, and it pi ‘0. 
It bestows on it all tie powers of foreign pub- 
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lic Intercourse known to our system: belligerent, 
matic, commercia It entrusts to its control 
tion all the mo ies by whic! one nation, as such 
cate with another nation, as such. A Statec 
nov make a peace, nor send nor rece 


cific, dipio- 
administra- 
, Ca’) commun 
innotgo to war 
ive ministers, nor regulate 
the terms on which it will trade with a single spot on the globe 
beyond sown borders. In all these respects, for all these pur- 
poses, for everything bevond its own borders, Siates are no 
tnore, no other than natural persons, component 
atoms ot the gre F 




















un says Mr. Madison, in the 
$24 number of the Fed are to be one nation in any 
respect, it clearly on . 4 he in lo other nations.’ 
And one nation we certainly are—e p UNMMI—LOE Soni 


“Tiat the United States form, for many and for most import 
ant purposes, a single nauion, has not yet been denied. Tn war 
we are one | ple; in making peace we ave ane yr ples 


Sulailens we are one 


i ati 
commercial and the same peopies mn 


other respecis the Ameri 








i people are one: and the 
Government, which Is alone capable ofcontrolling and man 
acing their interesis in all these respects, is the Government of 
the Union. Itas their Governinent; and, in that character, they 
have no other. America has chosen to be, 


In inany respecia, 
and to many purposes, a nation; and for all these purposes her 
y tis complete: to all these objects it is campetent. 
have declared that, in the exercise of all powers 
given for these ofjecis,i is suj:reme. It can, then, in effectin, 
these objects, legit.maiely control all individ: mers 2evernments 
Within the American territory. The constitution and laws ofa 
State, so faras they are repugnant to the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, are absolutely void. These States are 
constituent parts of the United States. They are members of 
Ole great empire—iorf some Purposes sovereign, for some pur 
nosea subordinate!’ Opinion « ff Chief Justice Marshall in 
Cohens vs. Virginia. 








In Holmes vs. Jennison, 14 Peters 570, Chief Justice Taney 
Says: : 

“All the powers which relate to our foreign i 
confided to the General Government. 
Cerus our foreign re 


tercourse, are 
Everything that con- 
may be used to preserve 
peace orto wage war. has been commitied to the hands of the 
Federal Government.” 





itlons, and that 


ss 1 holding you out as the nation, in maky 


stitut 


if you the nation 
responsible to the complaint, 
ler nationinthe world. It makes 
ou responsible; and it makes the Statesirresponsible. It with- 
aws the States and it withdraws the people from view, 
encloses and shelters them within one 

OLChYy Wa ! It does notallow a Siate 
be spoken to, la angeror in kindne 





stitution makes you alone 
well ovill-founced, ofevery ot 





common and wide-swee 
» as such, 80 much as to 
38, by a foreign nation, as 
such Not even a blow, not even a shot, can reach 


Whatever itis aimed at, by the theory ofour system it strikes, 
alight whe ! 


it will, your giant form alone. The auty of avoid: 
ing war, by dot by displaying spirit; the whole vast 
Cost of Maintaining it When it comes; the duty and the cost of 
closing or of preventing it by negotiation; all are devolved di 

and solely on you. Your positiun wouid no 


5 yi, IN these 

| icilars, be varied a jot, that Tcan see, ifthe States w re 
aye 

Ine.sted Gow 

} 

! 








a State. 
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Into asiugle people, and their constitutions, their 
vartial sov:celgniy, their lines of boundary, and th 
ames had ; et. like the architecture, he polity 
es of a “primitive ii forgotten civilization. — 
nodoubt, in whichit may be the duty olevery 


weir Very 





} preserving the national peace; but 





a'iwhich the nation, such, can do to that end, is your busine Ss, 
a ly at duty ’ ic. 

In thus erecting you Into the nation, and setting you mt th 
Srates—-on the high places of responsibility, the Constitu ion 


ubjeets you, subjects the Uni 


mum, the Genera! Gov 
ie General ! 


aw of nations, in sviar as that law 
intercourse with, an | relation to, tie rest of the world. It sut 

jects you to itdna totally dfferent sense from that in which the 
states are subject to! It places you in a position, 1 
you With powers, I if 
peculiar, nath te 





rnment, to 
applies to your 


» } 
clothes 


roses on you duties, wnich make it 
, imperial duty ¢ 


the Constitution, to observe and 


your 
»the Constitution and under 
minister that law to that e 

















Lregard the Constitution as declaring, by inevitable i 
i leation, as intel bly and as perempiorily If it Were writ- 
ten init. the Ws of Nalions, in so far as they apply to 





atha 
regulate intercourse with foreigners and joreien Secor nts, 


ire, oy may be, mate by the L ature obligatory on and in 
exactly astuey are on and in the other chris- 
tian and civilized nations ofthe world. 








Tne Constitution declares this 


in and by the mere act 
bringing you ito it 


circle of independent, christian, and civ 
iized nations. tis the condition of such national existence to 
be under that cod You cannot be a nati 

» ereatas to he exempie i from the power, orso little as not to 
-ofthat law “whose tis the bosom of God, whose 
rid?’ TY Pmay vary the tine 


pe from it, vou muat 


- 
all, aud yet be 





i r thought of Cicer 





yourse. Ves, and mea your own natic i} nature, Y u 
may cease to be a nation; you may break the golden. unseen 
hand s 


apar 





uui0on ta Which we move along, and sho 
arate, Wandering stars, into the infi :it bYSS; you 
av throw down the radiant ensign, and descend from the ever 
igsummitsof your freedom and your power. 
But while you existas now you do, the enly nation of our eys- 
tem known to the other itons, vou are inder, you mus! at 
and vou may claim apon, the common ec 
christian ¢eommonwea tt 
And not so only, sir; but the Constits 


suimes 











lasting and glitrert 








ule of all civilized and 


ution everywhere as- 
d sends you tothat law as vourlaw. You may ma! 

















war, it tells vou: but the causes of war; the law of wai: the 
‘ondeet of war; ite iron rights; the rights and duties of neutral 

itvi—where are you taught these things, whereare y 1 pre- 
‘ribed these thin :s, but by this venerable and univer 


al juris 
gotiate; and whatis that but the bring 
ersics to this standard and exponent 
centiun? You may make treaties; and where do 
you find the learning of treaties? You are to “eatablish justice 

And what ia its measure but this? You may regutate com 
merce; but the grand. controlling, and element 





prudence?) You may 
Ing up of nationai con's 


orthe pura 











ary principles of 
are they not to b 
found here, and here alone? You may define and punish 
offences against the law of nations; and is ii not, then, your 
law—yours for iLterpretauon—yours for enforcement? You 
are an independent nation; and are not the principles of national 


independence a leading title of international lawi 


the international tntercourse, even of trade 








Accordingly, Mr. President, from the first national breath we 
drew, we have assumed that we were subject, to the extent I 
have defined, to the laws of nations. Every minister we have 
sent or received; every demand of justice we have made or had 
made on us; every diplom wie ACT, eVETy peace; every Wat; Ins 
numerable executive, and judicial, and legislative determina- 
tions, have assumed and recognised it. 1 do, indeed, under 
stan’ the Senator from Pennsy!vauia himself as conceding the 
position as fully as Thave urged it 

And now, sir, the (question 13 narrowed to this: 
stitution makes you a nati 
with the world k 
responsible to the 





since the Con- 
the only nation for Iniercourse 
nown to our aystem; since it makes yon aloue 

call of the worl ; since it devolves on you 
alone the duty of preserving honorable peace and of securing 
just War, so far as any such natt 
since it subjects you to 





ial duty exists on any body; 
the general law of natioas, and im} oses 
on you, as a nation, the duty of obedience to 1 —does it not 
clothe you with the power to provide for the administration of 
thatlaw? Is not this a necessary and proper means to exeoute 
a clear power, and to performa clear duty?) When the Consts- 
tution placed you insuch a postion that it became your duty to 
other nations to Ot serve the laws of na‘lons, did it not mean to 
make it your duty als »>the Constitution itself, and to the ~ 
ple,or tothe States by whom and for whom it was framed, 
observe those laws?) And, if so, dil it not give you the wn 
to perform the duty whiel it thus imposed? When it made 
you alone responsible for breach, did it refuse you the abil- 
ity to secure the observance?) When it forever relieved the 
Staces from responsibility for the violation of that law, and 
transferred itt you, it still continue to them the uncon- 
trollable powerof violation, at your expense? “Ought not,” in 
the terse and sententious expression of the Federalist. “the re- 
sponsibility for an injury to be accompanied with the faculty 
of preventing it”? 
lia more general view, sir, is there one single duty more 
clearly yours, under the Constitution, than that of maintaining 
inst and honorable peace? Is it not your duty to other nations, 
as one of the vast family of na‘ions, and to the peo, je and the 
States of this nation? in subjecting you to the responsibilities 
and burdens of war; in submitung to your control ail the modes 
and forms in which this nation can possibly have intercourse 
with any other nation; ip clothing you exclusively with the 
power of negotiation and of commercial regulation; in de- 
priving ihe States of all known insirumer tahliy of culti- 
vating national peace,—does not the Constituiion put it out of 
alldoubt that it imposes this duty on you? And, if so, has it 
not given you the ordiuary, indispensabie, national means of 
nerforming the duty? Audis net the observance of the laws 
of nations among these means? Can you not constitutionally 
preserve peace, by obeying the law to which the Constitution 
has subjected you? Ca 
the duties 
the Conatitut 


















you not preserve peace, by performing 
vthers which the Consdtution exacts of you? Has 
m brought you into a world of war, and yet given 
yon no power to be at peace, and n¢ ») power to attract to your 
selves the regard and sympathy of man, by just sentiments 
tconduct? Has it set you upon the seat, and put into 
your he reins of the chariot of the sun, and yet given 
you .9 power to keep the safe and open highway of Heaven— 
shunning the serpent consteliauon on the one hand, and the altar 
ou the other! 
Isubmit, then, sir, 
You may pass all 
constitu 









that the case stands thus clear and simple 
laws necessary and proper to execute any 
nal power, or periurm any constitutional daty of the 
Gonere] Government. Among those pewei id. stiea is that 
of preserving peace, by observing international law. Then 
you have the power to secure that observa » and of course 
the powe rto pass this part of this bill, adopting and executing 
it so far as it regulates foreign Intercourse. 

The Senator from Pe nusylvania has told you, indeed, thatthe 
Sates are bound to observe the laws of nations; and therefore, 
of course, that yeu have not the power to p: a law of your 
own like this bill, providing for their adoption and administra- 
tion. Burt is eae In the first place, supposing the States 
are thus b d, it does not prove that you have not the power 
for which i am contending. So are the Sates bound to obey 
the Constitution, and the treaties, and the laws of the United 
S'ates; but have you, therejore, nat the power to provide, by 
your own direccart, for theiradministration and their execution? 
Do you, or need you, refer it to the good pleasure of the Siates, 
whether the Constitution, laws, and treaties, are observed or 
not? Does their duty of obedience take away your power of 
ulministration? 


} 

| 

But how far, or to what useful 
' 


























urpose in argument, is it true 
atall, that the es are bound to obey the laws of nations? 
There is a loose and inadequaie sense, no doubt, in which the 
States, and every indiv dual member of every State, and of ev- 
ery civilized ¢ ynmonwealth, m ay be eaid to beso b und. But 














are they bound as you are—ir the same sense the same ex- 
tent, under the sime responsibiliies, with the same conse- 
quences! No, indeed sir, Can they answer fora violation of 
hem by war? No. Can they compensate for such vi lat ion 
tv? No. Can they unite with other nations in defining 

brit ciples; declaring the rights secured and he wrongs 





in varying and accommodating them, from 
ace to age, soas to keey pace with the yand fliw of human 
affairs, and tie general, the sugh slow and interrupted, xdvaice 
ment of civilizations! No. "AY they bound by them in any 
other sense than every merehaat and every sulorin the wold 
is bound by them! I: not the law of nations a law for nations? 
Are not its subj cis independent conmonweatths? Is not the 











absolute equality of all the nations to whom it extends ‘is very 
first principle? May you not justas well say that the States are 
bound to preserve national peace! So, in one sense, they are 





is there not a peculiar and constitutional 
f this Government alone? 
hat the reasoning on which I have 
if power to provide for adopting and administering 
nations from your general corsstitutional powers 
and duties, is answered by this position of the learned and hon 
orable Senator 

Let me say, before leaving this branch of the discussion, that 
the writers of the Federalist, ia the passage from the 50ch num- 
ber of that work wh ] just now real, assume it as clear, 
andconceJed by the opponents of the Co» itution, that causes 
in which citizens of other countries are concerned, and which 
arise upon the laws of nations, will be cognizable by the nation- 
al judiciary. They donot, therefore, discuss that proposition 
at all. but, taking if for granted, proceed to argue that all causes 
affecting foreigners, although not arising upon the laws of na- 
tions, should be committed to the same judiciary. 

But see, now, if the power may not be deduced from spec.f 


so are We ali 





jink, then, 
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Courts of the Cnited States—Mr. Ch a'e. 
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Senate. 


menton that section, is it not upon, and should it 
against the form of, the statute of the United 

States 
Since, then. sir, in a trial under this act, the defendant sets up 
aright, privilege, or exemption, secured him by a statute of 
Congress, within the words of the Constitution and the expo- 
sition of fs meaning by the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary 
act, the case arises under a law of the Untied States, and your 

liction is perfect. . 

a More general view, sir, this statute is a declaratios 
ve power of this Government, Cons itutionally 
put forth, thatthe laws of nations, toa certain extent, shall be 
administered inthe United States. It fellows, as a matter ot 
course, under oursystem, that the national tribunals are to ex 
re that declaration, an], in the last resort, todo so exclu: 

ly, 
Is it not—as Chief Justice Marshal), in the case of Cohens vs 
e tate of Virginia, pronounced it—as every elementary wri 
ter on Government has pronounced it—an axiom, that the ju 
dicial power, in so far as judicial questions, judicial cases, can 
arise, is co-extensive with the Ieeisiative power? Ii is not an 
axiom thatthe administrative and execulive power Is Co-ex- 
tensive withthe law-making power? The Goverument which 
can will—whieh can Gecree—ean it not enforce? Does not the 
Constitunon imbody and announce this creat principle, when 
departing from, and ascending above, the Ginidity and the im. 
becility of the old Contederation, it declares that “the judicial 
power shall extend | casesia law and equity arising under 
the Constitution, the laws, ¢ treaties of the Unved States,’ 
aad “that this Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance there f, andall treaties 
made under the authority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law ofthe land?’ The Senator from Pennsylvania ad- 
mits that the jadiciary act is constitutional; and does not that 
act j roceed on and ex cute thia exact prineipl § Can you 
imagine acasein which it was more inportant that the Consti- 
tution should not have jeftit to the States to execute your legis: 
lative will; to refuse to execute i soatall; to misconstrue Hy 10 
construe itdiversely, than it is in these verycases in the bill? You 
see—IT think I have shawn the Constitution, on a large, 
obvious, unavoidable policy, t able you to preserve peace 
performing your national duties, and rightly ordering your 

, | \ 


has authorized you, by legisiation, to adopt the 


ions, and to declare that they shall be administered. 

lnow, having gone so far, do you thir k it stops short and 

surown judiciary the power lo execute that 

not every consideratien whieh cictated the 

iis power tothe National Legislature, demand 

Judiciary, in its } id mode, should 

r, you have seen that it was especially 

construction of the judicial department, 

armed with the means of executing the pre- 

f this bill—the preservation of the national harmo- 

wd, after a | teat, can vou imagine that the Constituuion 

isso incongruous, and unintelligible, and poor a mimicry of 

zovernmernit, as t whe you, for reasons of peece and justice, 

' ' laws. the boast, the gioy ot 

2 at Reme and another at 

nother to-morrow; but that it 

re of civilization; the same every- 

the euardian of the sailor’s midnight sleep; 

ron lis throne; and yet leave it to six- 

into six-and-iweoty cunfliceime 

codes, or to annul Vo altocet Sir, the thing is so absurd, 

that I lose the mractre in the intellectual contemplation. Itis 

tsa much: bad Government as an Impossible idea. There 

“ha “reconciliation of antipathies”’ init; such beastful and 

e pretensions, ant such insignificant perturmance; suchan 

iction of obligation, with such denial of free-will; 1¢so mocks 

you with such a semblance of power, without a parucle of the 

reality, that the understanding does not so truly retnse to be- 

lieve, as to admit its inabiliuiy to comprehend. ‘The serene 

writers of the Federalist pronounce such a thing “a bydra in 

Government:” and Lconfess Ido not think i: too far-sought or 
too harshan tllustration. 

Sut, Mr. President, to those of us who admit that the judicia- 
rvactis constitutional, and who receive the cecisiens of the 
Supreme National Court asthe lew of the land, these general 
reason aresuperflucus, or. worre If the law-making por- 
tion ef this bill iseanstitutional, the jurisdicuon of the national 

ry tollows of course. The acquiescence of fifty years 

administration, every party, the refusal of Congress to 

il the judiciary act, repeated and masteriy judgments of 

ourts, coneur to declare that, in the public opinion of 
America, this branch of this question is wholly at rest. 

One wor) only, therefore, upon an objection or two of the 

honorable Senator, not yet parucularly adverted to, and I relieve 

youratiention, 


the sovereien ot 


and-twenty States 


> Constitution or this bill makes 
the laws of nations the law of the Unired States, the State courts 
may be retied on to administer them; because the laws ofthe 
United States are the laws of the separate Siates also. Butis 
are not the treaties, is not every law of the 

upreme law of the States; and vet, does not 

pressly extend your judicicl power to all of 


It has been saidthat, evenif 


:aai!, ton, that, to give this jurisdiction to the 
1o interpolate, after the words of the Constitu- 
power shall extend te all cases arising under 

Constiuat the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made uadertheir authority,” these words: “aod the laws of na- 
tions: and that is to change the Constitution: By no means, 
sir. That id indeed be to change the JOonstitution; for, un- 
doubted'y, not every case arising uader the laws of nations is 
within your jurisdiction. Suchthere are—many euch—between 
cit zens ofthe same States,on policies for insurance, forexam- 
ple; cases turning wholly on the application of that code, to 
breaches of blockade, neutral conduct and liabilities, the charac- 
terand the consequences of illicit trade, and the like. But it is 
not of such cases. between such parties, that you can give juris- 
diction 10 the nvional tribunals. TI: is of such only as, in their 
prosecation or therr defence, involve, depend on, and accom- 
plish, some power conterred, or some duty imposed, by the Con- 
stitution. The portion of the great and entire international code 
which you can adopt, and can admjnister, isthat which regulates 
our intercourse with, and our duties towards, other nations, their 
subjects, and their Governments. That portion only you adopt 
and administer by this bill. You dothis as a means of exerting 
rome power conferred, or per‘'orming some duty imposed, by 
the Constitution, You doi in execution of the Constitusion, 
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All the cases which arise, under this part of this bill, are cases 
under the laws of nations, indeed, in one sense; but, in a true, 
large, and ulumate sense, they are eases under the Constitunon, 
too, anda law of the United States “mace in pursuance tliereot.”’ 
In truth, the title, right, privilege, or exemypiion, supposed by 
this bill to be set up and claimed under the laws ef nations, is 
really set up or claimed under the Constitution, and a constitu- 
tional statute; and Ihave uo doubt at ali that, within the twenty- 
fitth section of the judiciary act, a decision against such claim 
or exemption, ti the lighest court of a State, could now be re- 
moved by writof error to the Supreme Natioual Court. There 
no enlargement, then, and no change of the judicial power of the 
Constitution. We interpolate nothing. We just make e con- 
stitutional statute, adopurg a part of the law of nations, and 
then, within the precise words, and the necessary aud obvious 
spirit of the Constitution, we give to your tiibunals the cases 
arising under it. 

The bili under consideration provides for the interposition ot 
the national Coults by habeus corpus, where the foreign sub- 
ject is Mprisoned for acts done “under any alleged right, title, 
:uthority, privilege, protection, orexemption, set up or claimed 
under the law of uations, or under the commission, or order, or 
sanction, of any foreign State or sovereigaty, or under color 
thereof.” The descripuion of ceses last mentioned in this enu- 
meration—cases arising under the 





commission, order, or sanc- 
ion, Of any foreign State or sovereiguty— 'Tise, like the former, 
under the laws of nations, 


They are only one class, or one il- 
ustralion, ef Cases so arising 


The etlect witch is to be allowed 
ty such commission, order, or sanction, for the protection aud 
defence of a foreiguer imprisoned under the authority of the 
State courts, depends on that code alone; and perhaps there was 
ro urgent necessity, in the construction of this till, to single out 
these fer cnumer 





tun, rather than any other cases to which that 
code applies, and over which, of course, this jurisdiction 
should be extende And yet It may have been proper to do 
80, because, more almos! than any other, they exemplify the 
grounds and the importance of a national, legis!ative, and judi. 
cial control, to the extent proposed by the bill, ‘Take the case 
of the Caroline and of MeLeod, for instance, and see how 
conclusively it refutes (hat large State-righis doctrine which has 
been coutended for here, and now, as weil as elsewhere, and for- 
merly—the doctrine of a right in the Siates, as against the Gen- 
eral Government, to try,in their ewn cour and under their 


y 
own laws, the individual actors in stich a transaction, and over- 
ruling the plea of the laws of natious, to execute them for mur- 
der against the forir of the statute of the State. Sir, without 
repeating any of the general reasoning, on which T have detained 
you too jong already, and without troubling you further on the 
parucular character of this bill, Psubmit that a State right to 
his exient cannot be mtintained tor a momeut 

Of your general jurisdiction over such atraosaction— your ju- 
risdiction to 39me extent, and for sem there is, of 
course, 10 doubt. Thai it was an entry upon our tersitory by 
the Government of Great Britaia; thatit was a wrongful entry 
upon @ neutral territory; that this constitutes an offence by a na- 
tlon againsta nation, against the Union under the General Gov- 
ernment, against this ition; that hn was attended and was con- 
summated by the instrumentally of War—by organized, armed 
men, by the application of military force, by terror, and by the 
suedding of blood: all ths we all adinit and all assert, the for- 
merSecretary of State, as well as the present; the Jast adminis- 
tration, as Well as this; all who have debated the American side 
of the question, in and out of Congress, from the burping of the 
Caroline to this hour. And this we assert, on the most satisfac. 
tory evidence for the facts, and the most conclusive and most 
venerable authority for the law. 

It follows, of course, that, of this transaction, as a national 
wrong against this nation, the General Governinent has a gea- 
eral jutisdicuvn to some extent and fo some purposes. This, 
also, We all adinit. In the exercise of that acknowledged and 
undoubted juris iction, Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Stevenson, and Mr. 
Webster, have successively complained of it, and demanded re- 
dress. In the exercise of that jurisdicuon, negotiations are at 
this moment pending between the two national Goveruments, 
with the acquiescence of every body. The actor bemg a nation; 
the recipient of the wrong a nation; the means of redress and of 
a justment, reprisals, declared war, negotiation, being all na- 
tional, and such as you alone can employ, this general jurisdic- 
uonfor the purposes of diplomacy is conceded as a thing of 
course. 

Observe, too, under ano her view, how comprehensive and 
how controllicrg is your geaeral legislative, as well as diplo 
matic jurisdicuuon, over such transactions. You do not doubt 
that Congress may pass a law declaring that prisoners taken 
during an actual war within a State shall be deemed subject 
to the laws of nations, shall be deemed subject to the laws of 
nauions, shall be placed mm the custody of the executive officers 
of the United States, and that the President may provide for their 
safekeeping, support, and exchange. Such, in effect, was the 
legislation of Congress in 1812, by the acts of June 26, sec. 7, and 
July 6. You deduce your power to do this from the powers to 
declare war and to conclude peace, both belonging to the 
General Governmeént—tlie first to you aud the other to the Ex- 
ecutive. 

Well, sir, have you not just as much power to declare that 
such acts a3 the burning of ihe Caroline are acts of war, unlaw- 
tul, informal, insclemn, butacts of war; that (hey are acts of war 
by the Government of Great Britain upon the Unired States; 
that, assuch, the laws of nations became applicable ta them; 
aud that the liabilities and immunities of the individual actors 
In particular must be determined by that code! Much edifying 
discussion, there «23 been, In and out of Congress, much expend: 
iture of Jearning and logic, to show thata State court of justice 
could not recognise that transaction as an act of war. But has 
anybody denied that Congress may declare it and all similar 
trangactions to beavts of war?) Pray, sir, has not this Govern. 
ment, and has not that branch of this Government to which it 
belongs to declare war, the power to declare what, in the judg- 
ment of this nation, is the true character of a particular wrong 
done by another nation tothis? Was not the Legislature, which 
may declare that a particular act ofa foreign Government justi- 
fies and requires an open war, the right to pronounce thai the 
particulary act ifselfassamed the nature and the guilt of war, 
and was war while it continued, as far as it extended, and in 
what it did? Tbelieve nobody will doubt this. Then you may 
pass a law to day declaiing that exactly auch enterprises as that 
against the Caroline cre, and shail be, deemed and taken to be 
acts of war, unlawtul, informal, :nsolemn, by the Goverument 
which perpeirates them against the United Siates. You may, 
therefore, as you did in 1812, declare that the individual actors, 
if taken, shall be prisoners of war, subjected to the laws of na- 
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ze ee insite 
tions ld in custody by the General Government, and ex | not touch the question of your power to make such a law. 
changed by the Exe ive His other ciaiion, from: page 697,12 equally inapplicable. Jt 
Well, now, sir, setting cut with tuis incontestable, general, asserts nothing, and says nothing. of your power to remove 
diplomatic, and legisiative jurisdiction, and (hese pluin powers {| the cause; butiInumate i apprehension only that the removal 
ofthis Goverament over such transactions, is it nut periectly || w d be unavailing, without an attendant power to act onthe 
palpable that you cannot stop short of the conclusion that you >) St tribunatitsell, B : Mr. Justice Johnson observes, ard 
have a general sorisdiction overa softhem luding the || as thi bili supposes, the removal by habeas corpus supplies 
case of the Individual actors is repugnint altogethes | a!! thatis needed tomake a plata power aneflectual one. 
nd fatal to the claim of State | which bam now exanin- | Hear Mr. Justice Johnson in the same case, p. 379 
lag! T. etruths ems to be, t sactions, 2udsuch | * This method,’ (he is speaking of the removal of causes 
as these, are entire Wausacuons ii their nature, 7; fromthe State courts to the national, before judgment, as con- 
and from the necessity of the case, indivisible. They are | thasted with the reversal of the judgments of the State courts 
who lomain of natioval diplomacy, for example, by wiits of errcr.) “this method, 50 much more unlikely to 
as against ths Miate claim ofiurisdiction, or tl re not within affect official delicacy than that which is resorted to in the other 
oat all. You adimit thet this Gevernuven ajjust Uhe Clase Of cases, mizht, perhaps, have been more happily applied 
transaction, as a eovernimental aet of England necolauon to ¢ s which the Le jature thought i advisable to 
Unter is power to make treaties, to conclude peace, to regu itor om the State courts 
ute fureian lmtercourse, yo tity And, ti another passage, that 
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purpose, to ba th 1? Will t loreign 
nation seitie tor ise and leave tts soldier » he puntshea 
murder! To render the treaty-making capacity of the slightest 
Valaue, U it ust ec of the round. Aud so it 
must in every tuasible vi haimemorial usage iis the 
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to just the case of such of the 









subjecisof one nation as become impli ed in Hs foreign rela- 
tions lobnextous tothe complamt another hation. Then 
you may wield it for thal purpose aod to thatexteat. By the 


universal understat 


ling of the world line to all acknow- 
ledged principles ot 1 law, Inthe ni things, 
in reason, ln justice, the case of a nation which does a wrong 
to another through the Instrumentaiity of ifs sei Vants, and 
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gether. In truth, although it is not nee ssary for this discus 
slon (0 ¥o So far hat as. uch a transaction as this, 
tis anation which en 1 your territory and perpetrated 
the a you complain ol; tha elzanan has wielded an 
hin histrument to } Alloy his fact linpresses 
Justa on the whole afiatra and pure nav lchurac- 
ters; subjects W to national Control, at merges, annifsiiat 

and exciudes all subuidinate cor Huents, and @ subordinate 


and individual agency of crune. Certainly east, | 
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fo oné and the same trisdiction the d msiion and adyu 
ofthe public act and of all such constituents and all such 

agency. The conclusion Is unavoidable, therefore, that the 

Siate right he asserted Cannot be set op against the powers of 


the General Government. Asa 
You arrive at the 


vast (hela ithas no existence 





same c usivn by a censiicration of U 
legislative power ol this Government over this kind of transac- 
tion, of Which Lhave just spokes If, by a legisla'ive declara 
thon that the Invasion of our territory y force ai thy armed 


the Caroline, and the destruc 
aug 
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Gevernment alone; and 
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maxe suci E omes © an asserte 1, 
insheuable, constitutional State rv and to hang such 
actors as lora municipal of e? Sir, it has no exist- 
ence; and tie ju \ 





open atallis, whether 
tpewer in the partic- 


you may exert your Own ack 








ular mode proposed by the bill he question Is not Whether 
you invate any Srate right, and transcend any power of the 
seneral Government, by doing so, but whether you ¢xercise 


our consuluullonal power li a cot 
ion I have already ( 
lempted lo answer 


loua 
w much at large (vo mu 





That ques- 
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t marge ut- 











I have ieft myself neither time nor strength to say much 
upon the expediency @! passing this law. tt has been very 
earnestly maintained by the Senator froin Peunsylvania thar, 





even if you have the constitutional power to Inerpose your 
appellate and supervising jurisdiction in this elas “after 
judgment In the State courts, you | ‘iutional power 
to do it before judgment; and that, even 1f 10 were expedie 
to interpose after ju It is not exp » su hefore. 
Let me say, su, lo the first place, that, if you have power to 
interpose after judgment, you have power to do so betore. If 
you can reverse a ticipate i 
If, within the Constitution, your judicial power exten 


cases or these controversies, 


201 Cases 
ave .oconst 
{so 


lzment, dient to« 








vudgment. you can ar rendition 


ls to these 


hether vout hold of the cage 





or of the controversy in one stage or another is totally imma- 
terial. The single question submitted to the vational ibunals— 
the estion Whetter, under the s atute adopting the laws of 
nations, the prisoner do to the immunity or exemption 
he claiins— may as we xtracted from the entire Case, and 





presented and decided in those tri s before anv judgement 


viterwards, on a writ of 











In the State court, as it c ! 
error. Either way, they pass on no other question, Either 
way, they do administer the criminal ota State. la one 
case as much asin the other, and no more, do they interfere 
with the State judicial power 

And this, sir, l understand t» be the opinion of the Supreme 


j 
| Wheaton, 3044. Inthe 
very masterly jadgment pronounced by Mr. Justice Story for 
the court, he says, menting on the power of removing 


vases trom State to the national courts before judgment, ;) 


Court ion Martin vs. Hlunter’s lessee, 





319:) “The existence of this power of ren 


courts acting acs 


val is familiar, in 
the common law, in 
criminal as well as civi] cases, and it is exercised belore as 
well as after judgmer hut this is always deemed, in both 
cases, an exercise of appellate and not of original jurisdiction. 
If, then, the right of removal be Included in the appellate juris- 
diction, itis only because it is le of exercising that 
power, and, as Congress is not limited by the Constitution to 
any particular mode er time of exercising i, It May authorize 
aremoval before or afierjucgment The time, the process, 
andthe manner. muet he subject to iis absolute legielative con- 
trol?) The honorable Senator literpret 
ly, ani rellea, first, on a passage in tion page E92 of the 
volume of the condensed reports, from which he reads. Bat 
that passage applies ouly to a case where Congress has made 
no law for the removal of the cause before judgment, and does 


ording tothe course of 








one tiie 


sthis opinion different. 
third 








earned judge seems to antici 
the very process provided by this bill, p. ost: 
Ins view, by means of laws avoiding judgments ob- 
in the State courts, in cases over which Congress has, 
coushituionally, 


pate aud advise 
“Wik 


tined 


assumed jurisdicnon, and inflicting penalties 
On parties who shall contumaciously peraist in inftinging the 
consitutt rights 6f others, under a liberal extension of 
the writ of injunction habeus cor, us ad subjicien 
dion 1 flatter myself that the full exient of the constituuonal 
revising sower may be secured to the United States, and the 
the individual, without ever resorting to com- 
pulsory or restrictive process upon the State tribunals.” 
The honorable too, that a removal of the 
s+, before judgment, to the district court, and thence to the 
circuit court by appeal, and thence, by a second appeal, to the 
Supreme Court, results in giving tothe Supreme Court original 
jurisdiction ju a case Where, by the Constitution, It Can take ap- 


nal 


and the 








venehits of 1 


Senator oplecis 








| ue jurisdiction oaly. This seems to me not very intelli- 
ville: ov, if intelligible, aot at all souwd. Certaroly all the ju- 


rodiciion Which the Supreme Court obiatos by this bill is ap- 
poilate inthe strictest sense. ‘The cause is retnoved first to the 
district court, and there tried once on its merits. It goes thence, 
by appeal, to the circuit ceurt, and ts there tried on its merits 
avai. It passes, at lust, to the Supreme Court, where it is 
finally aud fully tried on its merits again; and yet, obiaining the 
cause through this series of appeals, the Supreme Courtis sup- 

rcise Original, Not appellate, jurtsdiction. True, 
the State court did not try the cause, and, M the biil removed it 
] ! writot i v, fiow that to the Supreme 
Cou {that it communicated original jurise 
“tion to the Supreme Court. But atdoes nosuch thing. Surely 
urisdicuon Which it does 
Lappeblate, because the appeal 
, directiy or indirectly, from a 
heuon is that which is exercised by 
submitted to 1 appeal from another 
he Consutuuen. This 
this bill to the Supreme 
you cannot remove the cause at 
haheas Cor pus, to the Supreme 
Court, you cannot do it indirectly, mediately, through the dis- 
trict aud circuit courts, after successive trials there, fs tosay that 
you Canootcive appellate, because you cannot give original ju- 
risdicuon. Ifnomore Is mea however, to be said, than that 
the Stae court must try the cause to judgment before «t can be 
removed at all, why Us, of Course, assutnes the precise prope- 
sition tu be proved. 

] submit, , I it be expedient to review judgments 
of the State courts in Us deserij tion of cases, it 1s expedient to 
before they ore rendered. The honorable Senator ve- 

hat is odious and oilensive to the States 
, humillating to theic pride, exaspe- 
and unkindest cucof all, to their 
liminished Sir, mark the 
change of ime and opinio Within five minutes he has inter- 
rupted metoremind yeu that the counsel in Martin vs. Hunter’s 
, contended tha’, as matter of policy, to disarm the con- 
trolling jurisdiction of your courts, as far as might be, of its 
harsher and more offensive aspects and operation, it ought te be 
exerted in the eatltest practicable stage of the proceeding below 
Such was Mr Justice Johnson’s opinion in the same case. Buch, 
Towu,ismine. In the beginning of these prosecutions, little or 
no interest may be felt by any body. The private prosecutor, 
url, law Officer Of the State, and the counsel of the 
prisoner, aioge know orecare much about the matter; and a pre- 
liminary aud single ixsue of law, or fact, or both, tosettle the 
question of the clan ofexemption from the criminal jurisprn- 
dence of the State, may be framed, and submitted, and even de- 
cided, quietly and wthout excitement. But let the cause go 
forward in the court ofthe State; let the jury try it; let the bar 
discuss it before the icountry; let the press, and Jet 
party lay hold on it; leta foreign Government begin to take the 
matrer up; ealist the pride and the sense of character of the 
bench, and the whole , by an elaborate judgment, fully 
nitag judicial reputation against the exemotion 
clarmed; and then the intesposition of the national tribunals be- 
feed, ar sand perilous enterprise 
Resides. sir, in determining upon the stave in which you are 
willinterpose at all, you will not lose sight 
t thar the object of your interposition, the 
grog) on worch you are authorized to interpose at all, is the 
preservation of the nai mal peace. A leading question would 
ye, therefore, Whether the earliest will t be the most effectual] 
interposition for the great object mn view! Is it pot so, that the 
in the hands, and within the control, of 
the Government to which his country looks for his deliverance, 
the Government which must insure his acquittal, or answer for 
his condemnation, the better for all partes? 

But the honorable Senator ts egatnst your jurisdiction in all 
forms andinalletages. Sir, } cannot concur withhim. Lwould 
assert the jurisdiction, on contrary, on the same grand, 
general reason, for which it was civen tu you It was given as 
a means of enabling you (o preserve honorable peace, or to se- 
cure the next best thing—a just War; a war into which we may 
carry the sympathies, and ‘fie praise, and the assistance of the 
world. Acceptand exertit for these great ertla. Do not be de- 
terred from doing eo, and trora doing eo now, by what the hon- 
orable Senator ra many times repeeted to you—that negoti 
tions are pending with England; that she hes insulted and 
menaced you, and withheld reparation, and withheld apology; 
and that, t passage of the bill, at this moment, 
wonld be an unmanly and unseasonable courtesy or concession 
toher. Ilow much England knows or cares abont the passage 
of this bill; what new reason it may afford to the Foreign Quar- 
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terly Review for predi e the ¢ ch of his monarchica 
millentum tn America, I ‘ leve no One here 
need, know or car { m panty tear of Eegland, 
an unimanly haste h i , because I would 
cominit the qui t i j ntvy te y Whe 
should che peace o e natio 108 er h the folds 
the nation’ 
dervaluet 
nals. Sir, ay whol > nt ey rience o 
learning, abilities, i rite 0 ( net conceive 
distrust of disparage them, I iil eit honor to agree with 
the Constitution itself, that i@ hands to t 1 the 
mighty issues of jrra ina Wal 

Mr. President rikingly al and every passing 
hour, tilustratethe wisdom of those great men who looked to the 
Union—the Uior eneral Govern f  preser- 
Vallon Of peace, at home at ibroa betwee $i world, 
amoung the States, and in eachsS ' ‘Turn your eyes eastward 


and northward, and see ho ast, but restrained and parent- 


a! Central pp wer, holds at re é ’ and 6 ts, a thousa ele- 


ments ofstiite! There is Mair ‘ lat be. atshe were 


independent, betore her hardy and gallant chide a would jour 
themselves over the disputed territory, like the flakes of her own 
soow-storms? How log it new York were eo, before that ta 
muituous frontier would blaze with ten thousand “bale fir « 
Our own beautiful and beloved Rhode Island herself, with 
Ww iich the Senator sebukez you for interferiog: is it not happy 
even for her that her siar, 1 ad of shiniog alove and apart in 
the sky, blendsiis light with so many kindted rays, whose in- 
finence may save it from shooung tnadly from its sphere? 

The aspect which our watted America ‘urns upon foreign na- 
tions, the aspect which ehe Consutution designs she shall turn 
on them, the guardian of our honor, the guardian of our peace, 
is, after all, her grandest and her fairest aspect. We have a 
right to be proud when we took on that. Harpy and free; em- 
press mother of States themsels ee; uvagitated by the pas- 
S813, unmoved by the dissensions my one of therm, he 
watches the rights and fame of all, and reposing, secure and se 
rene, amoug the mountain summits of her freedoin, she holds in 
one hand the tair olive branch of peace, and in the other the 
thunderbolt and meeor flag of reluctant and mghtfal wat. 
There may she sit forever; the stars of union upou her brow, 
the rock of indey,cndence beneath h set! 

Mr. Presideiit, it is because this bill seems to me well cal 


lated w accomplish ove of the chief original ends o 


tution thatit has iy hearty suppor 


SPEECH OF MR. GOGGIN, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


Inthe House of Representatives, June 22, 1332.—On the sub- 
| ! bounty land clainis 


The following resolution being under consideration, viz 


“ Resulved, Tiiat a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the amount and character of the expenditures which tiave 
been made by this Goverameniin satisfaction of bouaty land 
claims, allowed by the Ss 4 Virginia ; what amount of like 
clatme are sti itstar g; and whether any furtier legis 
tion of Congress 18 neces si ire (he treasury agaist the 
paymentol inproper or un u Claims of that descrip- 
tion.’”’ 

Aadit having been |] 
the following 


‘roposed to amend the same by adding 


“ Or to sausfy outstanding claims which ave just and well 
founded; and that sai. committee have leave lo report by bill 
or otherwise 

Mr. GOGGIN of Virginia, being entitled 
dressed the House, during the morning hour, as 

Mr. Speaker : Having titvoduced a bill early in the session 
for the accumpiishment of the purposes mento: ed in th 

yvsed amendment, I shall | 

hicitade in regard 10 i {isa subject In which the Ople of 
Virginia, also, tee i inte and, at ul a $s] 
Legislature of that State, resoiuuua ‘re adopted, | 
unanaloousiy, feq uestil 
thelr exertions to procure a f it ye riauion of laid. 
satisfy Virginia revolutionary land bounues Had the bill 
which I introduced been acted on, 1t would have superseded the 
pweceasity of all acuon On this resolution According to the 
rules which prevail here, however, it has not contre up tor con- 
sideration, and could not I shall now, therefore, ask to atiain 
the objects of that bill by relying ontheinvesugauons of an un- 
prejudiced committee, to Wuich If is proposed to refer it. 

] regret, sir, thal anything shvuld have been said, in the 
coutse of this debate, calcu vexcite anv uipleasaiut feel 
ing; and, particularly, that t leman from Vermout [Me. 
Tlauc)} should e deem thisduty to attack the character 
f my Siate. That my colleague (Mr. GitmMeR] may have 
sald, in the heat oe ‘bate, Inreply, will tind an ample ipolo- 
gy in lumself. I 
shall, however, tndul LTO § h Wwuaee, « > occasion 
would seem almos xct $ t asubjec rat should 
call Qutany secliona ue Whic 
tensive with the Union; and we m link, sir, al 
gratulate ourseives that we have fall upon 
that can admit of no political bearing tis one wh 
rally cares back our recollecuons to a period In his 
abounds in deeds of valor, of patriotism, and of honvi 
time whe» one mind, one determined purpose, united aliin tt 
strugele—aot for the predominance of any party—aot for 


success Of any particu.«® candidate jor offite—not for the self- 


he il , ad- 


e pio- 


fr ManlestIng sume so- 


vesin Congress to use 


utieman irom Veit 


he cuurst 


ish purposes of advancing individuals, theic friends and their 


fainilics—but forthe glory, the wellare, and the happiness of a 
commen country. 

We are, Mr. =peaker, 1a considering this subject, legisla‘ing 
somewhat with a view (Oo the past as well as to (he future. We 
are passing upon the rights of some of those who have gene 
from amongst us, leaving the rich Inheritance we enjoy—our 
own guiet homes anid firesides—and who died full of bonors, 
and ful! of confidence in tie belvef that they were leaving, also, 
ajustand geaerous Goveroment to protect their widows anil 
children tm the enjoy ment of promised blessings. We are, sir, 
to deternine whether we will carry out the Intentions of othere 
whose wil] we profess to make the rule of Our action; or whe 
ther, in defiance of law, of justice, and the plighred faith ot this 
nauion, we will esiablish, by a rule, (arbiteary 10 its character, 
and not founded in reason,) anuther inode of construction; and, 
as executors, adminisira‘ore, Or as guardians, simply because 
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16 Powe 1 , defeat the payme t that which 
fore been sanctioned by our pt lec rsvaniwhich 
and again been acknowledged a subsisting deb: 
iis Government: yes, sir i 

{ bounues which were promised 

the army of the Revoluuion froin the St 

trom this Gove niment; it is a debt 


r—a debt of honor as we of legal 
{ which f will never be driven to 
resort tu a aysiem of special pleading. or to the statute of iam 
Italions, as Was the gentieman from Vermont. ie statute of 
imitations upon an old hevolutionary soldier, without nouce ! 
he statute of limitations against him, tis widow, and chi 
forhisown pay! Whata picture it would exhibit, 
and presented to that patriotic little band which vet 
l trust they will be spaved the morufication of such 
s. Could | be broughtto deny them this just and honest 
Never, sit, While T retaina seat in this House, or receive 
wn payasa member of this House. I believe, sir, that 
laily wages paid to the genUeman trom Vermont, or to any 
other member of this body, are not more justly due than is 
this bounty toallsuch (and there are few exceptions) as are 
properly entidled to it. 
{Here some one near Mr. Gocoin said that they were found. 
éd on service, the ast consideration. | ; 


ebt, to evade the payment 


y observes, they are founded 
mist leratior Phe consideration paid by many of 
is their blood, anda sacrifice of everv comiort of tif 
hsacrifices and privations as in the present day are rarely, if 
er, recorded. 
Virginia, Mr. Speaker—(andT shall be excused for alluding 
I ) possessed as she was of that territory northwest of the 
river, embracing the S:ates of O'..0, Indiana, Hlinots, 
can, and the Territory of Wisconsin, and that south of it, 
cluded in the State of Kentucky—macte the most liperal 
romises of land bounties to her soldiers who had planted her 
and made her arms victorious in ai! thatregion. Yes, 
ia unaided did this, while she was fighting the battles 
onotry elsewhere, by the side of her sister States in the 
common ¢ encountering acommon enemy. The fall of 
Ko staskia, and the memorable 4th of July. 1773. (but two years 
atrer the Declaration of ti de; endence,) aid the surren ler ot 
Vincennes ta 1°79, proclaimed the whole of that territory acon 
quered country, subject to the authority, 1 under the control, 
of Virginia. Having the actual possession of the laud, she 
made promises of bounties to the officers and soldiets of bort 
the Continental aud State lines. Without money to pay, 
fertook to requite them, their widows and children, 
stowing on thein her soil. She thereby contracted a 
which, to this day, or a portion of it, remains unpaid. Her 
it is that, through her Legislature, she has presented herself to 
demand of this Government, her trustee, that this injustice to 
her sons and others of this Union, should no loncer stand, as it 
dees with some, a reproach to the name she bears. 

And why ts it that she asks this at the hands of the General 
Government? It is, as] ave already said, that, having given 
up te the United States her northwestern territory for the com- 
mon benefit, she is now left without the laud necessary to sat- 
isfy these claims of her old soldiers—soldiers who fought not 
mily for Viremia, but to maintain, protect. and defend the 
Union. This territory was surrendered, too, that other States 
might be carved outoft it, having the same rights of sovereign. 
ty, freedom, and independence with herself. There was po 
selfishness io this—no sordid avarice coul! have prompted 
such an ac Virginia rezreis it not. She looks with pride 
and with pleasure to tue sovereiguties she has thus aided in 
establisiing. When she ts told of the beautiful cities of the 
Westthet have sprung up as it werealmost by macic—when 

is ‘old of the Immense resources of that feruile country, she 

ut rejoice that this ts In part her work. When her sons 

e her and become citizens of those States whose seil was 

nee her own, she sull remembers them as her children. When 

ie hears praised the virtues of the daughters, or is told of the 

ofthe sturdy yeomanry ofthe prairies of the Northwest, 

looks upon them, from whatever quarter they may 

e, as members of the same family. But, sir, she Is 

used oj seeking too much; and when she asks, as a right, 

that which she has reserved for her soldiers, it is hinted she is 

becoming arrogant; and 1s now plainly told, by the gentleman 

from Vermont, both in his report to the last Concress and in lus 

speech a lew days since, that her patriots of the Revolution 

have no further rightsat ail. Tcaisthat question we are called 

upon lo exainle; IL is One, however, Which, to my mind, ad- 
mita nut of a single doubt, : 

The gentieman fiom Vermont, in his zealous opposition to 

se claims, has discovered a prejudice against all that is 

cted with them, of which he is, I believe, altogether un- 

lous. His zeal misleads him. 1 do not believe, sir, he 

iopally does injusuce to any one. LTadmit, his general 

of conduct, and his high character, would screen him 

such imputation with those who know him; aud I 

otot him in thatlightat all. Tregretted, sir, however, 

ie discharge of what he seemed to consider his duty, 

had thought proper, in the course of his speech, to apply 

hets to the Legisiature of my S:2te--to her public funcuon 

n ‘d asthey are. In speaking ofa report made 

Léom s:tle he Legislature in 1834, on this subject, and 

favor of claims to Jand bounty, he sald it was“ false? and 

. iid “charactertz der name.” Sir, I 

e gentleman must have peculiar notions of forbear 

can, fora moment, suppose that my colleagues and 

st here unmoved by such dec!arations—declarations 

ing the whole body of her people, And, sir, did the 

2 leman recollect, when he was uttering this denunciation, 

that he thereby cast a reflection upon some of the purest and 

best men, not only in Virginia, but some of those who have 

lately beeu members of this House from other States¢ I need 

net remind him, sir, that the report he has marked with such 

severe reprobation was the basis of a report made by Mr 

Lewis Williams, of North Carolina, oa this very subject, as 

chatraan of (he Commitee on Public Lands. His name alone, 

in this hall, where he has so lateiy acted a conspicuous purt— 

and where, for a quarier ef aceotury, ne bas stood up as the 

triend of every honest claim —will, with all who knew him, be 

a sufficient defence against the aspersion —unintenutionally, I 

am sure—cast upon it. My venerable colleague [Mr. Taxra- 

FERRO] Over the way has shown a diligence in bringing to light 

many important facts, as he has done in his report, appended 

to that of the gentleman from Vermont. These facts sustain 

le report which the gentleman has assailed; but my colleazue 
needa no Vindication.at the hands of any one here, 
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and disclaimed any purpose to reflect 
one. J 
fied of that—yet such is the effect 
isianding all the at'empts to Cast odium 
“t itis a source of some satisfaction to know that, 
tue late Congress, siuce this report, a bill was reported 
ne Committee ow Pubic Lauds tor a further appropriation 
sfy thet Yel, sir, 0 Was never reache.! ; and thus have 
been ballled, from: time to ime, in all our efforts to settle this 
suOn 
“utleman has attempted to make the impression that we 
ining bounUes tor the officers and soldiers of more regi- 
u Were actually raised, or in service. Bir, 1 would beg 
r hii to the opinions of those who were themselves 
»s of Lae Revolution, aud Who may be supposed 
east, as much as hinselfat the present day ;-- 
uninowa to history—one of whom has not 
i bs pa'riotism and bis purity, but beloved 
iid known everywhere for those commanding 
hieh he possessed in a degree scarcely equalled. Tie 
t unknown in the history of the Uines in which he 
lithe cucle of his 1 iluence was not sv great as the 
to Chie! Justice Marshal!l!, and to General Robert 
Porterfield, wh » ceruficages, in lod4d, as to the number of 
men cutided to land ty. 
[Mr G. biere <tracisof Certificates given by those geu 
i iu isd, annexed to the report which had been attacked, 
veir belie! (hat there were at/east five hundred persons 
{io land bounty in each regiment raised in the Virginia 
; ental establishment. | 
luservice, in the Revolution, laoenty- 
ye Wit nts-—l6 on continental establishment, 
regiments Siate line proper, aud the 2 Western regi- 
meits—Sesides (he staie navy. If we estimate the number of 
persous to each regiment Only at 500, (which is the lowest esti- 
mate of Cuief Jusuce Marsnall,) and put down the navy as 
equal only one other, though it was greaily more, (ma- 
king th vo lines equal in the number of each regiment,) the 
number wns actually entitled to land bounty would be 
about eleven thousand. Besides these, however, there are 
oiher evideaces which itis unnecessary here to notice, show- 
ing other cerps and regiments, nut einbraced In the above eati- 
e, which would swell (ie whole number of persons entitied 
y lands to abeut 13,000. By reference to official docu 
3, aa Hle in the land office of Virgiuia, it is made 
io appear that 6,444 persons only had, at the Ume of the report, 
recets<djand Louaty; aud the commissioner, Who examined into 
the subject, reporte iat there were about 6,000 more entitled 


or records 


Bul. biking the estrmate of Chief Jusuce Marshall and General 
Puvtertic!ld (whieh is tie lowest) to be correct, there are, at 
this time, about 4,864 persons, or their heirs, entitted to Jand 
bountics. The waole number of warrants issued, up to the 9th 
ot March, LSil, was 8,763; but, in many cases, (and thie isa 
fact to which I wish to call the attention of the House,) fiouw 
15 fo 2 warrants huve issued to the heirs of one officer only. 
Diese Warranis are guinerically arranged, and contribute to 
ma up the above uunber. ‘isis the case, for instance, 
Where each heir has his shave of the land to which his ancestor 
was entitled, allowed him, undera separate certificate issued 
to ium individually. So that itis clear wis Government, when 
i to do justice, will be benefiied instead of losing, if it 


propitate even millions of acres Instead of the quan 


y the gentleman from Vermont, (and 1 believe 

On this floor, who has yet opposed those 

the Government is not sufficiently protected against 

ind unfounded claims. But he must have forgotten 

ies which apply to them—rules more rigid, far more 60, 


ipplicable to the establishment of pension claims; 
id refer him to iis own report, which is in these 


»warice of unfounded claims, it 

iy, 1779, that the evidence on 

nied should, in the case of an 

) neral officer, or commanding 

(roo n ihe Virginia establishment; and in the 
jon-commiussioued officer or soldier, that 1t should be 
bru the commanding officer of-the regiment or 
nged; such certificates ‘distinguishing 

i in which such officer or soldier had 

i ie Certificates Were to be auth: nticatcd by proot be- 
court of record; and the several courts were to return 
in the mouth of October, to the register’s offire, a list 

es by them examined and authenticated. The 

inued in force unuil 1815, when the Exeeutive was au- 
d toailow claims for land bounty, ‘when satisfactory 
duced that the party isentitied.’ This is said by 

il, $62, note) to have been the practice long be- 


lid be more conclusive? What better guards 
jopted! What more abundant caution could be used 
he Government, and yet do justice to the claimant? 

Sir, li Many cases & more onerous duty is imposed upon the 
iis, by the regulations, and the difficulties in getting at 
fils are sO great, tual navy haveactuaily abandoned the 

S lit Gespatr 
on to what Las beea told us in the report, I will 
t the House Giatit is one of the standing rules at the 

Executive Pepartmeui in Richmond, where these claims are 

passed upon, lo require the heirs in each application for land 

b yi alua cerificate irom a court of record that the 

oilicec or soldier died before or after the Ist of January, 1787, 

is (he Case inay be; that he died testate or intestate; if he died 
tertate. a duly authenticated copy of his will must be filed. Ik 
must also ap ear whu are the heirs; and it is required to be 
proved that they are the only neivs. These heirs, then, after 

aving passed the ordeal ot a court, are required to make aff- 
lavit (hat they are the idendicul persons cet forth in the court’s 
certificate; abd moreover, as an additional protection, they are 
required to procure the ¢ -ruficate of some respectable per- 
son, (proved to be such,) stating his beliel, founded on personal 
knowledge, ov Common report, hat they are the heirs of the 
decedent. To use the language of the law, “satisfactory eri- 
dence {must} be adduced that the party is entailed.” This 
provl is to be exhibited for fiaal acuon—not Lo a magistrate, or 
other officer in the county, but to the Goveruor and Couneil of 
the State, who make the allowances, chiefly on reeord proof, 

“ound in possession of the Government itself. 

The eutire quanuty of land ever allowed, from the beginning 
of the system down to this day. is fully exhibited for the inspec. 
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tien of any one, on the records kept in the Executive Depart- 
ment at Richmond—open to the Inspection of all; and when 
an allowance is made, the register is directed to issue a warrant 
for the quantity allowed, if none has been issued before. Mis, 
therefore, impossible for the same persoiis, or the salle service, 
to be paid Jand bounty more than on “And itargues igno 
rance of the proceedings in such Cases, to su pose the contrary 
possibie,” says Mr. Parker, the present register of Virginia; a 
gen'loman who succeeded Mr. Selden, the pres: nt 
the United states 1@, vO. Who long filled 
Senator from his *t, and was elec! 
{ which he was a member. 

Besides all the restrictions imposed by Virginia in allowing 
these Claims, the act of Congress of the 30: of May, 1850 
provides that no warrant for bmnaty lands embraced by that 
act shall be valid, unless the Executive of Virginia shai! cause 
a certificate to be endorsed on the wareant, that it isia virtue of 
some law in force at (ve time of the deed of cession by Vir- 
ginia to the United Siates. The aid of the General Government 
has thus becn brought to sustain the efforts of the State of Vir- 
ginia, to prevent the occurrence of frauds and impositions 

The gentleman has argued this question as if Virginia was 
seeking, for the first time, to establish some new system ot 
Jand sounties. Sir, this isnot so. ‘the laws under which she 
claima for her soliie 5, were all passed in 1779, 
1730, 1731, and 1782: and which are to be found in Henning’s 
Statutes at Large. By these acts, aud various resolutions, which 
Lis Unnecessary here to recite particularly, before she ceded 
her lands she made promisesof bounties to her soldiers of 
both lines, to be paid out of them. For the purpose of satis- 
fying these Wounties, she reserved a tract of country on the 
Green river, ia the district of Kentucky, which was then a part 
of Virginia. 

Being urged by Congress to do 60, in 1751 Virginia passed a 
resolution t» cede to the United States, or the Confedera: y, her 
lands northwest of the Ohio river, with tiis proviso: i 

“That, in case the quautity of good lands on the southeast side 
of the Ohio, upon the waters of Cumberland river, and between 
the Green river and the Tennessee river, which have been re- 
served by law for the Virginia troops upon continental estab- 
lishment, and upon their own Slate establishment, should 
(from the North Carolina line bearing in further upon the Cuim- 
herland lands than was expected) prove insufficient for thei 
legal bounues, the deficiency shall be made up tothe said treops 
in good lands, to be laid of between the rivers Scioto and Little 
Miami, ou the northwest side of the river Ohio, in such propor- 
Hons as bave been ensaged to them by the laws of Virginia.” 

The deed of cession was finally executed on the Ist of March, 
l¢>4, with the expression stricken out, in the ubove extrac’ 
is NOW in italics, 

Virginia, it will be seen, in her abundant caution to secure to 
her officers and svidieis the bounties which were promised 
them, tovk care to secure lan’s northwest of the Ohio also, in 
ca;e the good lands in Kentucky should prove insufficient. 

That they were insufficient, has been often shown, as it was 
a few days since hy the gentleman from Kentucky, | 
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ed Speaker of the body 
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, that 


3 (Mr. Unvgr- 
woobp,] wh, I believe, resides in the Green river conntry. That 


deficiency has been acknowledged by the several acis of Cou 
gress also making a further apprepriation of lands and semp 
for both lines. { allude to the acts of 1830, 1832, 1833, and 
1335. This deficieicy was also certified by the commissioners 
sent vut to Kentucky to locate and survey these lands in that 
State, as will appear by official records, 

I desire now, sir, to call the attention of the House to some 
important fasts connected with this subject, to show how this 
deficiency was bronght about. The quantity of lands set apart 
in Kentucky for the officers and soldiers was above ten millions 
of acres, aad about three millions and a halfin Ohio. When in 
the act of parcelling that out Jying in Kentucky, in the year 
1784, or when about to enter on their duties, the commiss:oners, 
who were the agents of the soldiers, found the wiiule of that 
country in possession of tue Indians, and the lands were claimed 
by them The inhabitauts became greatly alarmed at the pros- 
pect of an Indian war; and all the horrors of Indian tarbarity 
were about to be visited upon those de /enceless pioneers, in the 
event the surveys should be persisted in 





A represen‘t4uon of this state of affairs was made to the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, which thereupon, in October, 1784, author- 
ized the Governor tu issue his proclamation to suspend the sur- 
veys and location of these lands; and the proclamation was ac- 
cordingly issued. Virginia, it appears, thus, for good reasons, 
put it out of (he power of the officers and soluiers to locate these 
Warrants aiter the 6th January, 1755, when the prociamation 
was issued. This suspension was again sanctioned and further 
extended by the General Government, in January, 1736—when 
the treaty of Hopewell, as it 1s ca!!ed, made by the General Gov 
ernment, Was concluded with the Indians—by which the Jands 
they claimed were given uptothem. To show, sir, how it was 
that the poor soldiers, whose claiins it is now attempted to bar 
by the act of limitation, were excluded from a chance even to 
get their rights, (restrained as they were by the fear of Indian 
violence,) 1 will read an ext: act from that treaty, which guaran 
ues “to the Indians,as partof their habitauon and hunting 
ground, all the lands below the Teunessee river; and providing 
thatif auy citizen of the United Siates, or any person not being 
an Indian, shall attempt to settle on any of the lands thereby 
alloted the Chickasaws to live and hunton, sich person shall 
torfeit the protection of the United Siates of America, and the 
Chickasaws tnay punish him, or not, as they please.” 

This celebrated treaty, contaiing a clause so significant, and 
which surrendered the soldier to Indian violence, w'thout pro- 
tecuon, in the event he should go within the territory in pursuit 
of his rights, continued in force til 1818. With these facts be. 
fure us, Mr. Speaker, we are asked why these claims were not 
sulisfied? why the warran's were not located? If any one can 
consider such a question as Gf importauce, aller what I have 
shown, Irefer him to the history of the times. If the inquiry 
should be made again, why these warrants have not been loca 
ted since the period above named, I will refer all such as make it 
to you, Mr. Speaker, aud your colleagues in this House. You 
know, sir, that Kentucky, claiming the lands as her own atier 
she became an Independent State, refused to permit the location 
of these warrants. Thus, it appears, the officers and soldiers 
have been prevented, from time to tiine—by the Government of 
Virginia, in the first place, acting from the most humane con- 
siderations, then by that of the United States, and lastly by the 
Governmen: of Kentucky —tfrom loca ing their warrants. 

As they were excitded from the Kentucky reserve, they were 
fovced upon that of Ohio; and at an early day they began to lo- 
eale their warrants in the nocthwestern territory. This fact, of 
ieelf, will go to show why it was that the good lands in the Ohio 
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reserve Were sooner exhausted than was expected. he gen- 
eral fund fer the satisfaction of warrants in Kentucky was 





greatly lessened, of course, 












by the measures | have named; and 
the good lands were applied in discharge of claims more nu- 
merous than it was supposed would ever be satistied out of the 
lands in the Miamt 1 Scioto country. ‘These cicumstances 
will explain why that Congress has been called on, trem 
time to time, to make fur priations— which bave never 
been suspected eve z, that | am aware of, till if 
sas discovered by the astutcness of the gentleman trom Ver 
mor 
T will to the House here, acts which have 
heen passed by Congress since LOO, ullembrace and refer to 
both lines of Virginia troops; and the resoliutioa under which 
the deed of cession was finally made siiows the intention of that 
State to enibrate ad/ her seldies She has ever avoided, also, 
discrimitiation her continental and State 
! 








* troops Ihe und. moreover, for these 
land bounties, Indeper of Virginia, if we choose 
to place it upon tha’ ground; but I, tor one, do not. It isa 
debt, however, incurredin prosecuting the war, which C 
has assumed long since to pay 


Again, sir: Virgin 


a, before the cessic 
lands to the p I 


lged al! her pub- 


United States, 





le 
1¢ 


awranent ol ie tie 








who are the mere donees d the land against the sol 
dters of the Revolution, to whom it had been first pledged, and 
who, by their services, bad paid for it the most valuable consider- 
al ne 

The gentleman from Kentucky, {Mr UnNpexwoon,] in a let 


ter addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims, (Mr. Hact,} and appended to his report at the 
last Congress, I discover estimates the quantity of lands in Ken- 
tucky subject at ¢ time to entry by the soldiers, east of the 
hichlands ofthe Tennessee und Cumbertand riv 
less than tivo imillions of ‘he whole of this quantity 
Was then, as itis now, due tothe soldiers. Yet it became, as he 
says, the property of Kentucky. 

liis proper! 











alone, at not 








acres 


lere, perhaps, to show the exact quantity origin- 
vy reserved u that I will do so by referring the 
House to the report of the gentleman from Vermont itself. 


This shows land aszigned to the troops on 
, 


state; at 


hat the quantity of 





continental establishment wae - > 5:2). acres 
To the State line east of tie highlands : 4.350.000 * 
Do do west do . 1.858.000 ‘ 
Total for State {continental lines . 9,728,000 
This amount of lands was actually reserved in the State o! 
Ken ucky, besides the coutingent reservation jn Ohio, in de- 
ids. Not less (han two millions of acres of this 





he State line, leti be remembered, was never 
Jocated by the Woops, as TL have shown. Let us se 
gotitin Ohio. We have 
speech and in his report, that Congress, under the various acts 
recited since 1330, has appropriated, for s«cisfyine land boun- 
ties, 1,460,000 acres. Now. air, this is 540,0:53 acres short of the 
quantity of two millions admitted to have been lost in Ken- 
tucky, on one side of a prrticular But 1,460,000 
acres appropriated, 5J,000 was set apart by the act itself for ser- 
vices in the continental line 
told us that the acts of !836, °32, 33, and 
tu the Owners ui warrants issued by the 1 
as Virginia. But, without regard to this, 
thousand acres 


if thev have 


the gentleman, io his 


been told by 








of the 





And the gentleman should have 
30, also extended 
ited Sates, as well 
we deduct the fifty 
pectaliy appro} riated by the actot ISG to con- 
tinenta!l service, and in the same proporuon (or, say, one-fifth: 
that is 230,00 ae from the aggregate of the three subse 
quent appropriations—which Is 1,L50,000--11 would leave, of 
the entive appropriations, but 1,180,000 for the state ji 
stead of 2.000 COU, to which it was entitled, in Kentucky. 
ficrency in fvor of the State Ine alone, therefore, wo 











res) 


e, in- 
The 
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cel 





82U.05U acres, which has not yet been appropriate d, to supply 
the loss in Kentucky, without having had regard 


o the charac 
ter and quality of the lands at all; which must have occasioned 








another diminution in tt quarmtiy to anlme-ense amount. | 
have here, moreover, spoken only ¢ he deficiency in the lands 
on the east side of a given line, su as to illustrate the views I 
have endeavored to preseat. Ihave deemed it unnecessary to 


pursue the inquiry further, in regard to the oth 
the terriiory in Kentucky, where a eeficiency also existed. A 
general view of the subject may, perhaps, ve better arrived at 
by stating the case upon a more particular calculation of the 
gertieman from Vermont, which I tiad tn his own report. This 
shows, as] have seid, that the land reserved in Kentucky alone 
Was ° . . . ° . ) 
Of this, there was claimed by Kentucky, on 
cne side of the line, not less than 


er division of 


9,728,000 acres. 


2,000,000 “ 


Leaving but 7,725,000 “ 
Now, the same report injorms us that ihe whole quantity of 
land in warrants granted by Virginia since 1752, down to the 


time of inaking that report, In LRal. was 7.120.966 acres. if 








this be deducied! from the quaniity reserved in Kentucky, with- 
out regard t -esefa kind, there would be due to the sol- 
diersof Virginia still. 2,607,034 acres. Bat, even if they shoul 
lose two ralllions in Kentuck there would be still due them 





597 ,U34 acres. Of the reserve in Ohio, however, the late com- 
missioner (Mr. Whitcomb) says, in a let‘er to ine of the 6th of 
January of the present year, that there are between “two and 
three hundred thousand acres yet unappropriated; but it ts 
1id {says he] by those ac 





si h jualnted with the land, thatthe greater 
part is of little or no value—being very hilly, mountainous, 
rocky. a d barren.’ Tf this be added (or, say. 250.000 acres 
only) to the Jast quantity shown to be due, the aggregate amount 











actually now due, without regard to the detective quality in 
Kentucky of some of the lands, would be 847,034 acres. We 
Oniy wsk 629,104 acres upon the estimate of the commiss'oner, 
as will be seen by the report also, 

Of the amount of lands stated to have zone in sati-faction of 


Virginia bounties, | deem it proper to say to the House, Mr. 
Speaker, that all of the land, except that appropriated since 
1530, was in Virtue of reservations made by the S:ate, and for 
which noone is by any means ind: bted to Congress: and far be 
it from us to acknowledge it as a favor at the hands of this Gov- 
ernment. Virginia took care to reserve this, before she ceded. 
It isan importaut fact to be borne in mind. as, from the manner 
in which the caiculations are made, and the great array of fig- 
ures, a diffsrent impression seems to have been intended. : 

Another view, Mr. Speaker, wich to present, which is the 
one that this House should take in the first place; and I shall 
merely present itas I find it, from the report of the gentleman 
himeelf, I have argued it heretofore, in reference to the actual 
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Kentucky, as stated by him, to show what quan- 


onsidered, in 1734, when she ceded her 
rbe required. 

















reservation t 
tity of | nd Virginia « 
territory, as likely 











Tie quantity in Kentucky set apart, as the report shows, 

was - ‘ ‘i ‘ d . 9728 OOF acres 
In Ohio, including that now unappropriated 3,695,747) * 
Making in the aggregate « 13,423,747 “ 
The erand total of all allowances shown 

by the gentleman's own report, ls, as stated 

viready . . : -« 7,220,966 “ 
Thus leaving in favor of Virginia - - 6 ¥i2781 acres; 
which is still due, if ber calculations, in 17¢4, were based upon 


any aecurate estimate of the number of persons entitled to 
bounty lands, as shown by the number of acres reserved by 
herself to poy then! ! Yetthe gentleman gravely tells us, in 
the very face of bis report, that the lava promised the soldiers 
} ! Sir. L will not argue the question: In this view 


Sali ex 
of it, itis plain enough without a wordot comment. 


tet 
iusted 


Mr. Speaker, the report, to which | Lave had occasion so 
on toallude, admits that, since the lst of May, 17.2, all the 
lands remaining uniocated at that time became subject to the 
exclusive disposition of Keutucky; that,as early as 1787, the 
holders of Jand-wartaats, on account of Virginia revolutionary 
services. beg to joca‘e them on the reserve in Ohio; that 
Congress, even as far back as 1790, sanctioned these locations; 
and that the defictency of lands in Kentucky was actually cer- 
tified by the superintendents of surveys. With all these facts 
before us, surprise js expressed that these warrants have not 
ited! ‘Phe reasons are already disclosed _ 
they were vot. Ic must be remembered, too, that, as my col- 
league has said, those were not the daysof railroads and steam- 
boats. Travel was then performed with difficulty. It was, for 
many years, and within the recollection of all of us, @ journey 
O! great magnitude to go from any distant county of Virginia 
either to Richmond or Washingion, where alone the informa. 
tion could be had necessary to enable one to prosecute 4 claim 
with success. Many, loo, were igeorant of their rizhts alo- 
gether; and Uke land, owing to iis remote situation, Was not re- 
carded as of much value in those days, and sold often as low 
as 64 and 124 cents per acre. The heirs and holders of interests 
in these lands increased, and, of course, became dispersed in 
every dircetion. From this circumstance, also, the difficulties 
were increase in obtaining laud-warrants. Another reason 
why these claiins have been neglected ustil within a few years, 
is the great sic ess of agricultural pursuits ia all parts of the 
country, increasing daily the value of landed property, and 
thereby encouraging emigration to (he West, where many of 
the claimants reside, where they have learned the great 
valine of these bounty las I believe, sir, that mivet of these 
claims are now from the West. Indeed, | Know but few from 
my own district; and my colleague near me [Mr PoweLy] 
now says he knows of but one from his. My colleagues and 
mysel!, sir, do notlook nponthis as a Virginia question. As 
Virginians, we have personally no more interest in it, and per- 
liars notso much, Mr. speaker, as the people of your Siate, 
and those of the Southand West generally Weare anxious, 
however, as these claims are founded on the acts of our State, 
that justice should bedone, that her will should be regarded, 
and her wishes respected. We ask nothing more; Dut, with 
anything short of stiictand even-handed jusuce to her soldiers, 
wherever they may be, we do uot mean, sit, to be satisfied. 








been betore lo 




















Pshould have said, sir, that within a few years a large mass 
of documents have been discovered in the attic story of the 
Capitol of Virginia, which bad jain there for halfa century un- 
noticed, and which were considered worthless. An examina- 
tion of them has served to shed a flood of light upon anumber 
of these claims, and by which many of them have been most 
saitsfactorily established. The report of the commissioner who 
made the examination, contained also a list of names, published 
to the world; and this has led to an increase in the allowance 
of land bounues within a few yeors. This increese proceeded 
not only from this knowledge thus commu: icated, but from 
the enlianced value of lands, and many other causes which led 
those interested to look into them, and net from any supposed 
relaxation in those strict laws and reguiations which have ever 
governed their allowance. The antiquity of these claims 
should not, therefore, operate to their prejudice; but, on the 
contrary, where they seem to be just, the rigor of rules should 
be somewhat relaxed, instead of being increased. I care not, 
how old a claim may be,if it be just—that is the inquiry 

with me. | would not reproach myself for having unknowingly 
authorized the payment ofan unjust one, if it were In pursultof 
the great objects of justice, fairness, and honesty. Ihave no doubt, 
sir, thatsome of these claiins thathave been presented by spec- 
ulators are fraudulent, as the gentleman from Vermont has 
said. If be, or any one, can devise a plan to avoid this, why, 
sir, I will go for it most cheerfully. I have no notion oi that 
sort of justice, however, that denies to me my hones: dues, be- 
cause some one may have presented a dishonest claim. This 
would be a work of the grossestinjustace. I will not carry out 
sucha principle as this, in the case of a veteran of the Revolu- 
tion, Who may, or his widow and orphan may, for years have 
been asking for what they will demand as a right, and not as 
ea fagor. Iwill pay him or them first; and I will punish the 
fraMulent claimant, it } can, afterwaids. 























The gentleman from Vermontl ose, sir, Would turn over 
these old soldiers, or their Ceses +, tothe barren lands in 
the reserve of Ohio, after they have been without their dues for 
filty years. They are entivied to lauds worth at least $1 25 
per acre; yet, sir, the geatleman, with the greatest composure, 
refers to the Jand that the commissioner tells us is rocky, barren, 
and worthless. Suoner, sir, than do this by my vote, ' say 
again, | would surrender my claimtoaseat in this hall, and 
renounce my own pay ce a member of this ITouse. 

It has been asked, Mr. epoaker, where was the history of the 
navy of Virginia to be found? And because her gallant seamen 
kad claimed the bounty whicuthe State had promised them, it 
excites the ire of the geutleman from Vermont. That gentle- 
man should have had the candor to tell us of the numerous rec- 
ogniuons of the exiatence of the navy of Virginia that are to 
be found in the statutes with which ke professes to be so famil- 
iar. He has attempted, sir, to create a belief that we had 
scarcely such a thing asa vessel of war on ali our extended line 
of coast; and that the officers, sailors, and marines, who have 
received the bounty of Wwe State, were mere men of straw, ex- 
isting only in the imagination of Virginians. He has read cer- 
tain isolaied passages from *! 2 Notesof Mr. Jefferson in cou- 
nexion with the subject, going, as he supposes, to prove, to 
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1776, the navy 0 la bad grown 80 much that it was found 
stablish a Board of Navy Commissioners. That 
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the present Navy Board—I have no doubt greatly improved in 
efficreacy and orgamzaiion, however defective it may be. So 
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these commissioners should heir whole time to the na 
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to have so much alarmed 
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themselves who manned the st ie durs, sir, IT must 
‘strike my flag,’’ for they have lor me goue Oh a voyage 
from which they can never return to le I will produce 
proof, however, which Lia sure , ntleman, lawyer as he 

is, must concede Is the very best that the nature of the 
willadmit of; and Eeite him to the act to which Ihave alluded. 
That act, Sir, author sthe raising of ai y uinverol men not 
exceeding 1,300, exciusive of officers, for the manning of the 
vessels authorized by the act, as Weil as ofhers then building 
to receive the 


They were t years, 
same pay as olher officers of the Virginia nary. All these 
officers and men were entitied to land lily Mf they served as 
required. That many of them did serve, is proven hy docu 
meniary evidence; and, in 1340, the fact 
commissiugers appointed to look inte these claims 
sons ol the Biate navy were euli 
thentic ducuments who had not rece The them- 
selves, and the documeniary proo: of service, | am sure will 
sitisfy this House, if it does not the gentiemman from Vert 
The report which the gentleman has atlacked w 
hemence, shows thal there were 
twenty-five vessels; and it may be easily imagined, sir, ii there 
were no positive evidence, how 1,300 seainen lhave bee: 
employed during the warin manu! hem, when thelr neces- 
eity is proven by the acts creating Happily, however, 
these things are not lef and the allowances for 
the navy have been made on record proof. Sir, the exploits 
of that navy are recorded, too, in the memorvies of thousands 
who have listened to their recital by those who bore a part in 
the scenes. Many of them were of the most brilliant character, 
credit on the stars and of the 
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Mr. Speaker, the gentletnan has, with an air of defiance 
exhibited a listof clatins, and has asked any of the Virginia 
delegation to show that ove of them was correct. Sir, ] know 
not what claims he alludes to, and I do not mean to Inquire j 
am not advocating any particular cian f and bouuty; but 
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her people. Upto 1823, with apopulation, during the Revolution, 
of anty about 30,000. che had received $1942,193 05; while 
Virginia, with six Umea her population now, bad only received 
$1,648897 55. Yet, sir, when Virginia was 
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SPEECH OF MR. RIVES, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
June 24, 1542.—On the provisional 
tariff bill. 
Mr. RIVES said that so far as the bill now un- 
der discussion prop sed a temporary continuance 
of the present rates of duty upon foreign imports, 
he would give it his cheerful support, though he 
not but lament the hecessity Of mere pro- 
visional legislation, at this late day, upon a subject 
of so much importance. Tie had hoped that, long 
before this ime, some permanent measure for the 
readjusiment of the taritf would have been per- 
fected, and clothed with the requisite legislative 
tions. C the time we have been 
assembled (now running to the end of the 
venth month of our session,) and the urgent ne- 
ty for acuion on the subject, growing out of 
il-known state ot the law, he thought the 
country had a right to have expected this at oun 
hands. Why it had not been done, or where the 
responsibility for the omission lies, it was not for 
him to deeide. It was sutticient for him to know 
that no such measure was now before them, or 
likely to be in any short time; and that the te- 
dueed rates of duties, as they would stand, under 
the existing law, on the first day of the next month, 
would be inadequate to the necessary support of 
the Government. He was willing, theretore, un- 
der the circumstances of the case, that the present 
rates of duty, though exceeding the twenty per 
limit fixed by the compromise act, should 
be coninued ull a permanent system shall be 
arranged and perfected by law, 
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Senate. 


This concession, however, must be taken, sub- 
ject to the legal and pre-ordained consequences 
which, upon the fullest consideration, were an- 
nexed to it by a solemn act of legislation of the 
last session of Congress. In the law then passed— 
directing, under certain circumstances, the distri- 
bution of the net proceeds of -the public lands 
among the several States—it was expressly stupu- 
lated and declared that if, at any time during the 
existence of the act, duties should be imposed 
upon foreign imports, exceeding twenty per cent. 
upon the value of such imports, or any of them, 
then the distribution provided in the act should 
be suspended, and continne suspended so long as 
any duty exceeding twenty per cent. Was im- 
posed. This proviso, incorporated into the law, 
was the v.tal principle of its existence. It was 
the sole and indispewsable condition of the votes 
wanting to effect the passage of the law, and bv 
which, in point of fact, its passage was ulumately 
effected, as Was well known and fully declared at 
the time. Never, [venture to assert, was there a 
legislative adjustment of any subject, which re- 
ceived a more deliberate, unequivocal, and obliga- 
tory sanction, than did this proviso to the distribu- 
tion act. 


| have been astonished, Mr. President, at the 
levity and recklessness with which the chairman 
ot the Committee cn Finance [Mr. Evans] seemed 
inclined to treatthis matter. He denies that there 
was anything cf the character of compromise in 
the transaction, because none of the enemies, out 
and out, of distribution were induced by the pro- 
visu lo vole for the law. Are we to understand, 
then, from the new code de jure belli and pacis 
promulgated by the honorable Senator, that faith 
is to be kept with enemies, buc none with friends? 
It is well known that there were, in the ranks 
of the dominant party here, some five or six Sen- 
ators not so smitten with the charms of distribu- 
tion per se (to use the phrase of the day) as to 
be prepared to sacrifice every other interest of 
the country to try it. They and their constitu- 
ents felt an equa! interest, at least, in a wise and 
equitable adjustment of the burdens of a commer- 
cial tariff, and in the maintenance of a sound na- 
tional credit. They were unwilling, therefore, to 
vove for distribution, unless they cou!d obtain, at 
the same time, and by one and the same act, a 
full and perfect security for the other great inter- 
ests referred to. Hence they insisted that if, at 
any time after the 30th of June, 1842, duties 
should be imposed upon foreign imports, exceed- 
ing twenty per cent., (the limit established by the 
compromise act of 1833,) the land fund should, in 
in that contingency, cease to be distributed among 
the States, and return into the national treasury. 

My honorable friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
Waker] yesterday gave a faithful history of the 
proceeding connected with the progress and con- 
sumination of the measure in this body, which is 
vouched, in every particular, by the authentic and 
imperishable record of our owh journal. It will 
be seen there that the honorable Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Berrien] had proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill, in general terms, which I moved to 
amend soas to render it moresp cific and unequivo- 
cal, by expressly declaring that ifa higher duty than 
twenty per cent. as established by the compro- 
inise act, should be laid on any article after the 
30th of June, 1842, the distribution should ipso facto 
cease during the existence of such higher duty. 
Though the amendment proposed by me was not 
not then carried, yet the proposition of the Sen- 
ator trom Georgia was, twodays after, so modi- 
fied as tocontorm to it, and, in that modified shape, 
was finally adopted, and now stands as part and 
parcel of the law. The stipulation which had 
been insisted on as the sine qua. non of the votes 
required to pass the law, was thus deliberately 
yielded, and incorporated into the law as an in- 
tegral and inseparable element of the measure. 
It was assented to by the leading friends of dis- 
tribution, whose names now stand recorded on 
your journal in favor of it—and among them the 
name of the chairman of the committee which 
reported the bill, [Mr. Smrru of Indiana,] and also 
that of the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Clay,] so long its ardent and persevering 
champion... If a proposition thus solemnly made 
and accepted—not a private and questionable bar- 
gain, conducted in a corner—in the conclave of a 
committee-room—but an open, manly, and honora- 
ble negotiation, carried on inthe regular process of 
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legislation, in the { face of the Senate and the world, 
attested by official records, and finally imbodied 
in the form of law, carries with it, as is now al- 
Jedged, no degree of obligation upon the partie 
I ai ata loss lo conceive whatthere can bein any 
legislative proceedings to engage the responsibility 
erto bind the fac hot man. 

‘The honorabic Senator from 
that he declared at the time, in 
he attached no particular sanctity to the proviso 
in the distribution act—that the same majority 
which might hereafter 1mpose higher duties than 
twenty per cent. would have it in their power to 
provide, at the same time, and in the sa:meact, that 
ihe distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
should take place, notwithstanding the im; ocatsom 
of these higher duties. Such a declaration (though 
{have no recollection of having heard 1 from any 
quarter) might have come naturally enough from 
the Senator of Maine, who was opposed to, and 
actually voted against, the proviso. But 
that i had been then made by my friend trom 
Indiana, the chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, [M. Sauru,}] of by the distinguished 


Maine tell 
his place, that 


Suppose 


Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Clay,} both ot 
whom, together with many othe: friends of distri- 


bution, assisted by then raft thi pro- 


viso upon the law,—suppose they h al announced t 
us, in effect, that thous ch wenow vote tor this pro- 
viso, to secure your votes for the bill, yet, having 
eftec.ed the passage of the law by your co-opera- 
tion thus obtained, we shall seize the first moment 
which may place in our hands the power, to with 
draw and cancel it: LT appeal to the honorab!e 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien.| if such a 
sentiment and purpose had been avowed, on this 


voles to eng 


floor, by any conspicuous friend of distribution, 
who had voted for his amendment, whether he 
would, after such a declaration, have given his 


support to the bill. L appeal to my honorable 
colleague, [Mi. Arcuer,} whether it would have 
received his support, ifhe could have apprehend: 
ed, even, aby such purpose of retraction on the 
part of any of the leading friends of distribution 
who had given their votes for the incorporation 
of the proviso in the bill. Bat, in trath, not the 
slight cause was furnished for any such appre- 
hension. On the contrary, the whole proceeding 
in this chamber seemed to give the ainplest assn- 
rance that a principle, incorporated into the bill as 
a tundamental part of the meisure, and known to 
be the sole basis of any practical legislative ac 


tion upon it, would faithfally adhered to and 
sacredly maintained. 
But this is not all, Mr. President. Not only 


was the amendment to the bill made in this body 
deliberately coneurred in by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with a full knowledge of its Import, 
but, on a subsequent and distinct occasion, the 
supulation contained in the amendment (which 
had, in the meantime, become a part of the law 
of the land) was re-aflirmed and ratified, in the 
most solemn manner, by both Houses, atier a for- 
mal conference. I refer to certain proceedings 
which took place during the late session of Con- 
gress, on the bill relating to dues and drawbacks. 
This bill had been amended by the Senate, and 
it was seat back by the House cf Representatives, 
with an amendinent proposed by thei to the Sen- 
ate’s amendment. The atmendinent proposed by 
the House of Representatives, froin the generality 
of its terms, seemed susceptible of a construction 
incompatible with the proviso in the distribution 
bill, though not so esto It Was imimejiately 
objected to, on thataccount, by the honorable Sena- 
ior from Alabama [Mr. Kinu.] I suggested a 
modification to remove the ambiguity, which was 
readily accededto by the Senator from Keatucky 
[Mr. Clay,] who had charge of the subject, and 
who requested wee to reduce the modification to 
writing. A conference was then asked between 
the two Houses, on the subject of their disagreeing 
votes in relation to the amendment, which termi- 
nated in a recommendation, by the Committees of 
Conference to their respective Houses, that they 
should adopi the proposed modification as it had been 
acceded to by the Senator from Kentucky,and which 
was in the following words: “That if, in virtue of 
this section, any duty exceeding the rate of twenty 
per centum ad valorem, shall be levied prior to 
the 30th of June, 1842, the same shall not, in any 
wise, affect the dispo sition of the proceeds of the 
public lands as provided for by an act passed at 
the present session of Congress. ” This modifica- 
tion, as proposed by the Committee of Conference, 
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was, on the same 
MENLLMN 


day, agre ed to by both House ‘5 
contradicente, and now forms a part of the 
act relating to duties and drawbacks as it finally 
| pa sed. 

I have been thus particular ia neticing this pro- 
vision, because I have seen it recently held up, by 
a strange misconceplion, as a precedent authori- 
zing a departure from tue fundamental provisy in 
the distribution act. So far from it, it was, in the 
fullest sense, a confirmation of that proviso, and 
was so understood and intended io be. It must be 
borne in mind that, according to that proviso, it is 
the imposition of a daty exceeding 20 per cent., 
contrary to the provisions of the compromise act af 
March, 1853, which 1s to suspend the distribution 
oi the proceeds of the public Jands. But the cuom- 
promise act provides for the reduction of duties to 
Ay per cent, only after the 30th of June, 1842. 
The levying ‘ofa dut y, then, exceeding 20 per cent., 
prior to the 30th of June, IS4: 2, involves no sus spen- 
sion of distribation under the proviso in the distri- 
bution aci. ‘To declare that it should not have that 
effect, was but to re-aflirm the principle of that pro- 
viso—especially as such a declaration necessarily 
implied that the levying of aduty exceeding YO 
per cent. after the 30i:h of June, 842, would sus- 
pen ldistribution. 22. pressta unius exclusio altertus 
iIsas much aimaxim of Common sense, asa canon 
of judicial iuterpretation; and the declaration, 
therefore, that a duty exceeding 20 per cent. prior 
to the 30th of June, 1812, was not to suspend distri- 
bution, was, under the circumstances, equivalent to, 
and imported, the declaration ihat the laying of 
tach arate of duty after the 3th of sens IR42, 
shoud have thateffeet. It was, therefore, as [have 
already said, nn ratification by bx sth yt uses 
after formal conference and deliberate reconsider- 
aution Y of the stipulation contained in the proviso to 
the distribuuon act, which had already become a 
law. 

Retaining a vivid recollection of al the cireum- 
stances aliending the progre-s of this measure 
through Congress, during the late session of Con- 
gress; well knowing that it could never have be- 
come alaw without the fundamental stipulation 
imbodied in the proviso to the bill; and feeling it to 
be of the highest importance that that stipulation 
should be adhered to and fulfilled in good faith, 
I have seen, withthe deepest regret, the manifesta- 
tious of a dis sposition to hold for naught all that 
was then so solemnly agreed upon. T saw, with 
especial regret, the resolution offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Clay,] at 
an early day of the session, proposing an unquali- 
fied repeal of this proviso, which had received so 
deliberate and explicit a sanction a few short 
months before. The Se nate, howeve r, did not 
adopt the resolution. Itwas committed —an 1, I think, 
to the Committee on Finance, over which the Sena- 
tor from Maine soably presides. [Mr. Evans here 
remarked it was not reterred to his committee. ] 
Mr. Rives said he was quite sure it was; but he 
thought the Senator was altogether excusable in 
not having taken cognizance of if, as he presumed 
the Senate hardly expected it to be 

A bill, however, now comes up tous from the 
House of Kepresentatives, providing for the con- 
tinuance of the existing rates of duty until the Ist 
of August; some of which, after making every 
allowance for the effect of the system of. cash pay- 
inents und home valuation contemplated by the 
compromise act, will undoubtedly transcet id the 20 
per cent. ad valorem limit prescribed by that act. 
Under its operation, then, the case will arise 
after the 30th of this month, in which, according to 
the proviso in the distribution law, the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands among the States 
would be necessarily suspended. The bill, there- 
fore, anticipating, and designing to guard against, 
this consequence, contains a proviso, declaring th: ul 
nothing therein contained shall suspend the distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the public lands, anything 
in the said bill, or in the proviso to the distribution 
jaw, to the contrary notwithstanding. The Ist day 
ot July and the Ist day of January in each year 
being the periods fixed for paying to the States their 
respective dividends of the fund, when its distribu- 
ti i shall not be arrested by other provisions ot the 
a a distribution would consequently be made to 
the States, on the first day of the next month, under 
the operation ot the bill now before us, notwith- 
standing the fact of a higher rate of duty than 20 
per cent. being then levied. A virtual repeal, it is 
adimitted, would thus be effected of the proviso to 
the distribution act, 


a sole 


acted upon. 














In iis state of things the Senaiot from Sites: 
on behalf of the Committee on Finance, proposes 
an amendment, in lieu of the above ree proviso 
m the bill, declaring that the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands authorized and directed 
by the distribution act of the last session shall be 
suspended and postponed until the [si day of August, 
and that the said distribution act shail be no other- 
wise affected or modified than merely to postpone, 
to the said Ist day of August next, the distribuuon 
directed by that act to be made on the Ist July, 1542, 
anything in this act, or the said distribution act, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. This amendment, 
it is asserted, would not be inconsistent with, ora 
departure from, the provisoin the distribution act, 
inasmuch as il nana the distribution of the pro 
cceds of the public Jands among the States, so long 
as a higher rate of duty thaa 20 per cent. shall con- 
tinue to be imposed in virtue of the bill now before 
us, to wil—until the Ist day of August, when both 
the higher duties and the suspension are to exmre, 
so far as the operation of this bill is concerned. 
But suppose, as 1s universally expected, that, before 
the first day of August, another Jaw shall have 
been passed for the regulation of the tariff, impo- 
sing, permanently, higher rates of duty than 20 pet 
cent.: would not the distribution of the proceeds ot 
the public Jands still take place, by the operation ol 
this amendment, on the ist day of August, notwith- 
standing the higher rate of duy San 20 per cent 
which would then exist? 1 do not protess, Mr. 
President, to be versed in the mysteries of a 
learned interpretation of your statutes; but to a 
plain apprehension, nothing, in my mind, can be 
clearerihan that, under the operation of this amend 
ment—which, in terms, declares that its whole pun 
pose and effect is merely to postpone, to a given 
day, the distributiun of the proceeds of the publi 
lands—the distribution would then be made, what- 
ever should be the rate of duties existing atthe time 

If nothing is meant by this amendment inconsis- 
tent with the proviso to the distribution act, and it 
be really intended that no distribution is to take 
place under it while the re shall be any duties ex- 
ceeding 20 per cent., whence the necessity of the 
amendment, or of any new legislation on the sub- 
ject? This object is already attained, in the most 
complete and satisfactory manner, by the proviso 
to the distribution act. It executes itself; and, by 
its own intrinsic and proper foree, sus;ends distri- 
bution whenever and so long as duties execeding 
20 per cent. shall be imposed. For this complete 
unequivocal, aud self-executed suspension, co ex- 
istent with the cause which produ ces It, itis obvi 
ously the design of the aimendmentto miroduce 
some new qualification, which, ev n though 1 
shonld not extend to unconditional distribution, im 
palpable violation of the proviso of the original 
act, would yet, in other respects, most materially 
derogate from the fair and bona fide operation of 
that proviso. It will not be denied, for example, 
that, under the operation of a“ vat proviso, if dutie 
exceeding 20 per cent. should be imposed after the 
30th of this month, the proceeds of the public lands 
would lapse into the general fund of the treasury 
and be at once applicable to national purposes 
The effect of this amendment, on the other hand, 
in the most favorable view, wonld be to hold them 
in abeyance, at least, admitting neither their distri- 
bution to the States, nor their appropriation to the 
uses of the nation. In subsuiuting for the general, 
permanent, and all-sufficient regulation of the sub- 
ject contained in that proviso, a special, temporary 
and limited provision, it necessarily throws open 
to new controversies a question which was intended 
to be finally closed by the solemn compact imbodied 
in the distribution law. For one, I cannot consent 
to any of these innovations on the plain letter and 
spirit of that compact. Obsta principiis is here 
the only rule of safety, as of good faith. In the 
name of the country, as well as of those who were 
the immediate parties to it, I claim the fulfilment 
of the compact, as it stands ‘upon your statute book, 
and as it was deliberately and solemoly agreed to. 

If (as is not disguise.) the purpose be entertained 
of obtaining some enactment to amas a he distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the public lands, notwith- 
standing the imposition of higher rates of duty than 
20 per cent., and in violation of the solemn compact 
of the law of the last session, now is the time to 
meetthe question. It ought to be met openly and 
directly; and, for one, I am prepared to doso. It is 
evident that no moment can be so appropriate as 
the present to settle the question. It stands neces- 
sarily in frontof any practical adjustment! of the 
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tarifl. No one knc this better than my honora- 
ble fiend, the chairman of the Committee on 
Manufacture tons.] In adjusting the 
rales Of duty to supply the requisite amount of 
revenue tor t! overnment is a prelimimary 
consideration, Which cannot be avoided, to deter- 
» public lands 


nite, rst, Wether the 
are, under existing circumstances, lo return into 
the nalvonal treasury and forma part of that re- 
venue, according to the proviso in the distribution 
ack or whether iso, they are 


) Ppa ds r} 
proceeds of if 


in despite of that prov 
sull to be distributed to the States. 
Jarger amount would be necessary tu be raised by 
duties ; in the other,a smaller. IT would ask my 
honorable friend at the head of the Committee on 
Manutactures, if, in the confidence of their strength 
to carry out distribution at all hazards— 
say a strength “which 
right’—but in the 


In one case, a 


I will not 
feels power and forgets 
confidence of their numerical 
force, he shovld go on, and laboriously construct a 
tariff, on the assumption that th » proceeds of the 
public lands are, in any a: if every event, to be dis- 
tributed to the States, and it shonld at last be de- 
termined that the faith of the proviso is to be main- 
tained, ind that the pror eeds ol the public lands 
should, uuder existing eire uinistanees, come into 
ihe national treasury, would not all his costly and 
painful labor have been superfluous and in ‘vain 

Would not, in that case House of Congress, 
which should have spent weeks and months in 
deliberating upon and adopting such a tariff, have 
done a vain tuing; and, after so much time and 
jabor unprofitably spent, to the great cost of the 
nauon, have to dotheir work overagain? If, then, 
the question so deliberately settled by the adjust- 
ment of the Jast session of Congress, 1s to be again 
opened, now is the time to meet it; and, tor one, 
standing on the fauh of a solemn legislative com- 
pact, and on the principles of immutable justice 
and of asob«r public policy, Lam ready to meet it, 
clearly, unequivocally, decidedly. 


, either 


The principle of the adjustinent, imbodied in the 
proviso to the distribution act, was one which com- 
mended itself to the good sense, the equity, and the 
patriotism «f the whole nation. ‘lhe country had 
jong been agitated by conflicting schemes in regard 
to the disposition of the public lands. It was de- 

sirable to settle this controversy, if it could be done 
on principles of matual justice and satety. Another 
vreat contest, involving interests of the most deli- 
cate and important characier, had been terminated 
a few years before, 
1833, the continued observance of which, as fur as 
practicable, was believed to be a necessary bond ot 
the peace and harmony of the Union. The proviso 
Lo We distribution act, then hei!d this language to 
the friends of distribution and an incidental pro- 
ectiye tariff: In the imposition of duties to raise 
revenue lor the support of the Government, we ar¢ 
willing (with such exceptions as the wisdoin of 
Congtess, looking to the genera) interests and wel- 
fare of the whole peop!e, shall prescribe) that you 
shali go up to the 20 per cent. limit established as 
the maximum by the compromise act. If, within 
that limit, you can raise revenue enough to supj ply 
the wants of the Government, then, for the sake of 
settling a disturbing question, let the proceeds of 
the public lands (no longer wanted in that ease, for 
national uses) be twrned over, upon principles of 
a just apportionment, to the use of the States. But 
if it should be found that revenue enough for the 
wants of the Government cannot be raised within 
that limit—if, for any purpose, higher duties than 
2) per cent., as fixed by the compromise act, shall 
be imposed, then the public lands, as heretofore, 
must remain devoted tothe general uses ofthe Union, 
and their proceeds come into the national treasury, 
to operate in abatement of the burdens imposed for 
the support of the Government, to diminish, to the 
extent of their amount, the additional taxation 
called for; to aid in keeping down the accumulation 
of a new national debt; and to avert the necessity 
of a recurrence to those onerous impositions onthe 
great producing and consuming classes, which, by 
the angry conflicts they excited, had well nigh, on 
a recen! occasion, brought our glorious Union to 
the brink of dissolution. 

These were the high considerations which led 
to the adjustment contained in the provi o to the 
distribution act. In that adjustment, faithfully ex- 
ecuted, I believe 2 large majority of the people of 

is country, embracing men of all parties, have 
ever been Tapaned cheerfully to acquiesce. But 
now, when every body sees and admits that du. 








by the tanfl compromise of 


ties will be wabeiel far exceeding the — v ‘i 
cent. iimit of the compromise, ap attempt Is 

made to carry out, recklessly, the aributios 1 ol 
he pioveeds of the public lands among the States, 
n utter disregard ot the fundamental principle on 
which the act ot the last session was passed! And 
in what condition of the public finances ts it thus 
proposed to deprive the Treasury of one of its 
most precious and va'uable resources? In a con- 
d:tion of exhaustion, embarrassment, and distress, 
such as it has not known since—I had almost said, 
the close of the revolutionary war—but certainly, 
the termination of the last war with England. 
The honorable chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance [Mr. Evans] has told us that even with 
the aid of the bill now before us,and the new rev- 
enue bill which we passed during the last session otf 
Congress, we cannot obtain an annual receipt of 
more than fifteen millions of dollars. ‘The amount 
necessary for the annual expenses of the Govern- 
ment, according to the estimate of the honorable 
chairman cf the Committee of Ways and Means 
of the other House, [Mr. Fintmo &,] Is twenty- 
seven millions of dollars! Here. then, isa round 
deficiency otf twelve millions of dollars. Tow is 
it to be met? Let me tell my honorable friend at 
the head of the Commitee on Finance that, with 
all his acknowledged acumen, and fertility of re- 
source, he will be puzzled to meet it by any addi 
tional increase of duties, no matter how high, 
(for, after all, this is but a finite resonrce,) and 
he may find himself reduced to the mortify- 
ing necessity of making his election between the 
land fund and a resort to direct taxation! 


With this wide gap between the current revenue 
and expenditures of theGovernment, we have been 
driven to resort to its credit. And how does that 
stand, Mr. President? Of the loan of twelve 
millions authorized by the act of the Jast session 
of Congress, you were able to obtain, even ina 
comparatively easy and abundant state of the 
money market, but five anda half mijhions. Du- 
ring the present session, we have authorized a new 
loan of twelve millions, on terms more inviting to 
capitalists than any respectable government loan 
put into the market for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury—bearing six per cent. 

eoty yearsto tun! How much of that has been 
obtained?) The honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance can probably tell us; | know not 
but if rumor speaks truly, only a million and a 
half, and that ata discount! Is this, then, Il would 
respecttully ask, atime when a proposition can 
be seriously entertaines : by practical statesmen to 
alienate forever, from its primary and legiumate 
lestinauion, the great caries} domain, hitherto, 
and destined again tu be, a productive source ot 
ievenue to the nation, and one of the chief and 
vailable supports of its credit? If, in the 
all these objectic ms, it be resolved to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of the public lands, at all! 
hazards, to the States, 1 would ask the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, is it quite 
certain that there will be any money in the Treas- 
ury wherewith to make the distribution either on 
the first of July or the first of August?) When the 
havy appropriation bill and the army appropriation 
‘ ill—which we have just 
Representatives—shall liave passed, I shrewdly sus- 
pect, Mr. President, that they will sweep the vaults 
ol your treasury clean, and leave not a dollar, or 
a fraction of a dollar, toanswer any demand upon 
them. What then? You must do what the dis- 
tinguished citizen of Kentucky, the great cham- 
pion of distribution, [Mr. Cilay,] has himself 
admitted “there is no power or authoriiy in the 
General Government” to do—raise money by tax- 
ation, or by borrowing to distribute among the 
States Such are the inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions into which an undiscriminating adhesion 
to a measure which has ence been made a tesi of 
party is so apt to betray us. 


interest, and having 


MOSt a 


face ot 


I will venture to assert, Mr. President, that no 
American statesman has ever hitherto proposed a 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
among the States as a measure of practical legis 
lation, unless there was an actnal or anticipated 
surplus in the treasury. When Mr. Clay brought 
forward his proposition, in 1832, he founded it ex 
pressly, both in his report and his speech, on the 
consideration of “the great financial prosperity 
which the United Siates thenenjoyed,” “no longer 
wanting the land fund for the purpuses of the 
General Government,” but being ‘absolutely em- 


sent back to the House of 
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" barrassed in pioy iding against an enormous sur- 
plus in the Treasury.” So, likewise, when the 
distribution law ot the last session of Congress 
was passed, it was founded en ipon the 
assumption that the new adjustment of duties to be 
inade under the compromise act, and within tlie 
lhinit of the twenty per cent. estab lis hed by that act 

would of itself yicid revenue enough to meet all 
the wants of the Government; and “consequently, 

that the proceeds of the public lands would be- 
come a surplus, “no longer needed” for the uses of 
the Union, and, as such, subject to the “repartition 
amon the States” suggested by Mr. Jefferson in 
1805; and this principle was most carefully guard- 
dand enforced by the proviso to the act, declaring 
in express terms thai, ifany duty should be imposed 
exceeding twenty per cent, the land fund should Le 
brought into the treasury, and be no longer subject 
to distribution. Honorable Senators will recollect 
the course ot oo employed here in favor of 
the measure, at the Ume of its passage. It was sus- 
tained exclusively on the prin ciple to which [have 
adverted; and elaborate and detailed calculations 
were made by various gentlemen to show thata 
twenty per cent. rate of duty, as fixed by the com- 
promise act, would yield ampl >» revenue for all the 
purposes of the Gene ral Government, without tie 
aid of the proceeds of the public lands, which would 
thus be a clear surplus in the treasury, that could 
in no manner be sv beneficially disposed of as to 
be turned over to the use of the States. 

But who now dreams of a 
ty per cent. rate of duty—or any other duty, in- 
deed, that can be imposed! Instead of a surplu 
you have a standing deficiency of many williens; 
your treasury is literally bankrupt; you have a debt 
already running up to beiween twenty and thirty 
millions of doliars; and your eredit is so impaired 
that you can borrow, if at all, only upon the most 
disadvantag ous terms. And yet, in this deplo- 
rable condition of the national finances and credit, 
and im despite of a soiemn legislative compact to 
the contrary, you are called upon to alienate one of 
the most importan.t financial resources of the na- 
tion, by the surrender of its public domain to the 
Siates! A course so opposed to every ordinary 
maxim of political prudence and sound statesman- 
slip must needs find its apology in some new and 
ingenious refinement; and accordingly it has been 
discovered, afler sixty years’ exclusive and undis- 
puted posemaion and use oi ihe public lands by the 
United States, that they do not belong to them, but 
are, in truth, the properiy of the several States! 
L find it very difficult, Mr. President, to address 
myself seriously to so strange and novel a doctrine, 
which my honorable colleazue [Mr. Arcner] not 
long since characterized in his own nervous and 
linpressive manner, as a fallacy so gross as hard- 
ly to admit of encounter and refutation. Yet it 
has the sanction of some highly respectable names, 
and has, [ know, made an impression on many in 
telligent minds in my own state. Ii must, there 
fore, be met and examined, and its utter want of 
foundation, in reason and fact, be exposed. 

But before I proceed to do this, I will remark 
that comparatively litthe would be gained to the 
cause of distribution, even if this new hyphothesis 
were true. The whole argument is built on a 
clause in the deed of cession from Virginia, an: 
applies, of course, exclusively to the lands ceded 
by her, which form but little more than one-tenth 
part of the entire public doman; the great bulk of 
which, having been purchased from France and 
Spain, with the common treasure of the nation, 
became, in the fullest sense, the property of the na- 
tion. 

Let us now, however, see what is the notable dis- 
covery which has been made in relation to that 
portion of _ public lands ceded to “the United 
States” by Virginia. In her deed of cession, there 
is a clause declaring that ‘all he lands within the 
territory so ceded to the United States” (with 
certain reservations) “shall be considered as a com- 
mon fund for the use and benefit of such of the 
United States as have become, or shall become, 
members of the Confederation or federal alliance 
of the said States, Virginia inclusive, accordin 
to their usual respective proportions in the genera 
charge and expenditure, and shal] be faithfully 
and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for 
no other use or purpose wha'soever.” It is con- 
tended that this declaration—that the cession was 
toenure to “the benefit of such of the United States 
as are or shall be members of the Confederation, 
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&c., according to their usual respective proportions 
in the general charge and e xpenditure’ ’"—plainly 
contemplated a separate and distinet interest in the 
subject of the cession, in favor of the individual 
States, to be determined by the proportion referred 
to. But, when itis recollected that the American 
States were nol then, as now, connected together by 
an intimate political union, bat were associated 
merely by a Jeague or alliance, leaving to each 
State its entire independence and sovereignty, it 
will be perceived, at once, that the language ein- 
ployed in the deed of cession was apy ropriat ly 
adapted to the pee uliar relations then establish- 
ed between them. These allied or confederated 
States had “a common ireasury,” out of which “all 
charges of war, and other expensesfor the common 
defence or general welfare, were to be defrayed;” 
but this common treasury was “to be supplied by 
the several States, in proportion to the value of all 
granted land within each State.” ‘The rule by 
which, acccording to the deed of cession, the States 
were tO participate in the benefit of the common 
fund of the ceded lands, was identical with the 
rule by which, under the articles of confederation, 
they were to contribute to the common treasury, 
out of which the genera) charge and expenditure 
was to be defrayed. ‘The most natural and effect- 
ual means by which the States could be inade to 
parucipaie, according to the preseribed proportion, 
in the Denefit of the public lands, was to bring thei 
proceeds into the common = sUry, and there ap- 
ply them to the general charge and expenditure 
to which the States were req ul red to contribute, 
by the same precise proportio n. The plain intent 
and meaning, therefore, of the Virginia deed, 
was, that the proceeds of the lands ceded by her, 
which were deciared to be a common fund, should 
be brought into the common treasury, and there 
enure tothe benefit ofall the States, according totheir 
respective proportions in the general charge and 
expenditure, by being directly applied to delray 
that general charge and expenditare. 

That such was the destination sought and in- 
tended, by all parties, to be given to the proceeds 
of these ae lands, is demonstrated, beyond all 
controversy, by the history of the proceedings con- 
nected with their cession. It is well known that 
the large ynaputy of western lands embraced 
within the chartered limits of some of the States, 
and especially of Virginia, and what was to be 
their ultimate destination in the event of a success- 
tul issue of the contest—whether they were to 
enure to the general and common benefit of all the 
States, or remain the exclusive property of the 
States within whose limits they lay—became a 
subject of anxious and deeply interesting discus- 
sion, very soon alter the commencement of the 
revolutionary war. This question, indeed, ac- 
quired so paramount and controlling an inflnence 
that it impeded, four a long time, the final ratifica- 
tion of the articles of confederation. These arti- 
cles were acceded to, and ratified by ten, of the 
States on the 9th July, 1778; but Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, still held outin their refusal 
to accede io them, and a!l of them mainly on the 
ground that those articles did not give to the United 
States in Congress, for the general uses of the con- 
federation, the entire control and disposal of the 
waste and unapproprisied lands lying within the 
chartered limits of the several States. It is quite 
instructive, and, indeed, highly important, as bear- 
ing on the true character and intention of the ces- 
sions which were made, to see whal language was 
held by these States on the subject of the western 
lands. First, in point of time, New Jersey, ina 
formal representation submitted by herto Congress 
on the 25th July, 177s, held the following clear 
and explicit language: 

“Tt was ever the confident expectation of this 
State that the benefits derived from 2 successful 
contest were to be general and proportionate ; and 
that the property of the common enemy, falling in 
consequence of a prosperous issue of the war, 
would belong to the United States, and be appro- 
priated to their use. We are, therefore, greatly 
disappointed in finding no provision made in the 
confederation for empowering the Congress to dis- 
pose of such — but especially the vacant 
and unpatented jands, co:nmonly called the crown 
lands, for defraying the expenses of the war, and 
for such other public and general purposes ” 

There is here, ce rtginly, not the remctest idea 
intimated of any separate and distinct benefit to be 
derived to the individual States, and to be enjoyed 
by them severally, from the western lands; but the 
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demand is that “they should belong to the United 
States and be appropriated to their use,” and dis- 
posed of “for defraying the expenses of the war, 
and for such other public and general purposes,” 
of the whole confederation. But let us now see 
what was the language held by Maryland. She 
was the Siate that took the lead in agitating the 


question of the western lands, and for three years 
perse veringly refused, on that ground alone, to 


accede to the articles of confederation. On the 
15th day of December, 1778, she addressed special 
instructions on the subject to her delegates in Con- 
gress, in which, after laying down, in simliar 
terms, the principles contained in the representa- 
tion of New Jersey, she formally “instructed her 
delegates not to agree to the contederation, unless 
an article or articles be added thereto in conformity 
to a declaration,” transmitted with those instruc- 
tions, to be laid betore Congress, and copies of it 
tobe delivered to the delegates of the other States. 
It is a little remarkable that, while the instructions 
are entered upon the journals of Congress, the 
declaration itself is notto be found there. It is, 
however, by far the more important document ; 


and as I have been fortunate enough, in my re- 
searches, to find it in an appendix to a compilation 
ofthe ancient statutes of Virginia, and as it has 


never hitherto been brought to light, so far as I 
know, in the discussions which, from time to time, 


have taken place on the subject of the public lands, 
I beg leave to call the attention of the Senate to its 
most significant and conclusivelanguage. Iwould 
especially invite the attention of my honorable 
friend, the Senator from Maryland who sits near 
me, [Mr. ixrer,] to the language of this important 
document, which gives so little countenance, it will 
be seen, to the new doctrine of a separate distribu- 
tive vested right of the individual States in the 
proceeds of the public lands, of which his State 
(with what jastice [| know not) is now reckoned 
among the foremost advocates. 
The declaration (which bears date on the 15th 
= scember, 1778) proceeds, after a fit introduction, 
» declare, in the name and on behalf of the Legis- 
es of Maryland— : 
That we will accede to the Confederation, pro- 
vided an article or articles be added thereto, giving 
full power to the United States in Congress assem- 
bled to ascertain and fix the western limits of the 
States, claiming to extend to the Mississippi, or 
South sea, and expressly reserving or securing to 
the Uniied States a right in common, in and to all 
the lands lying to the westward of the frontiers 
aforesaid, in such manner that the said lands be 
sold out, or otherwise disposed of for the common 
benefit of all the States; 
sing from the sale of those lands, or the quit rents 
reserved thereon, may be deemed and taken as part 
0 . the moneys belonging to the United States, and 
s such be appropriated by Congress towaids de- 
tr aying the expenses of the war, and the payment 
of interest on moneys borrowed, or to be borrowed, 
on the credit of the United States from France 
or any other European power, or for any other 
joint benetit of the United States.” 


Nothing, surely, could be more explicit and une- 
quivocal thanthe language used here. ‘The west- 
ern lands, according to the demand of Maryland, 
were to be disposed ot for the 
all the States, and ihe money arising from the 
sale thereof was to be deemed and taken as “ part 
of the moneys belongiug to the United States, 
and,as such, to be appropriated by Congress to- 
wards defraying the expenses of the war, the pay- 
ment of the national debt, or for “any other joint 
benefit of the United States.” 
the State of Maryland, and a remonstrance of the 
General Assembly of Virginia of the 4th Decem- 
ber, 1779, protesting against any right in Congress 
to decide on the claims of certain land companies 
toa portion of her western territory, were referred, 
by Congress, to one and the same committee. On 
the 6th day of September, 1780, the report of that 
committee was taken into consideration, and a re- 
solution was thereupon adopted by Congress recom- 
mending to the States which have claims tothe 
Western country, to make liberal cessions of their 
territorial claims, “for the general benefit,” and 
thereby ‘“‘cflectually remove the only obstacle to 
a final ratification of the articles of confedera- 
tion,” and earnestly requesting “the Legislature 
of Maryland to authorize their delegates in Con- 
gress to subscribe the said articles.” On the 10th 
day of the following month another resolution was 


and that the money ari-, 


common benefit of 


This declaration of 
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adopied by Congress, declaring that “the unappro- 
priated lands that may be ceded or reliiuquished to 
the United States by any particuiar State, pursuant 
to the recommendation of Congress of the sixth day 
of September last, shall be disposed of for the com- 
mon benetit of the United States,” &c. Virginia, 
thus appealed to by Congress, and having before 
her the resolutions and declaration of Congress, 
and of Maryland, on the 2d of January, 1781, passed 
an act for ¢ eding the whole of her Northwestern 
territory to the United States. Itrust, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will be indulged asa pardonable filial pride, 

when I say that nothing can be nobler or more 
elevated than the language of the preamble to that 
monumental act of her patriotism and munificence. 
Itsets forth, that “the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia being well satisfied that the happiness, 
suength, and safety of the United States, depend, 
under Providence, upon the ratification of the ar- 
ticles for a federal union between the States,” and 
then adding, in that spirit of.generous and self;sac- 
rificing patriotism, which ever has, and Istrust 
ever will continue to actuate her pubic councils, 
where the interests and welfare of the whole Union 
are concerned, that, “preferring the good of their 
country to every object of smaller importance,” they 
“do resolve that this commonwealth will yield to 
the Congress of the United States for the benefit of 
the said United States, all right, ttle,’ &c. to her 
Northwestern territory. This act being passed by 
Virginia on the 2d day of January, 1751, he Legis- 
latureof Maryland did, on the 50th day of the same 
month,pass an act empowering her delegates in Con- 
gress to subscribe and ratify the articles of copfed- 
eration; and on the Ist day of March following, in 
pursuance of that authority, her delegates, in the 
presence of Congress, signed and subscribed the 
said articles, “by which act,” as the Journal of 
Congress solemnly expresses it, “ the confedera- 
tion of the United States of America was com- 
pleted.” 

From this connected narrative of the proceed- 
ings in regard tothe cession of the western lands, 
and collating the remarkably co:ncident language 
of all the contemporaneous public acts relating to 
them—whether otf Maryland and New Jersev, 
who demanded their surrender tothe United States, 
of Congress who recommended it, or of Virginia 
who executed it—can any thing be more indisputa- 
bly established that it was the purpose intention, 
and concurring declaration of all parties, that the 
cession made was for the joint benefit of the United 
States, and not, as is now argued, for the several 
benefit of the individual States 

The act of cession of Virginia, referred to above, 
was not immediately carried into execution, in 
consequence of some objection made in Congress 
to two of the conditions annexed to the cession. 
On the 13th September, 1753, however, Congress 
passed an act acceding to all the other conditions 
proposed by Virginia; and on the 20th day of Oc- 
tober following, the General Assembly of Virginia 
passed an act authorizing and empowering her 
delegates in Congress to convey, by deed, unte the 
United States, for the benefit of the said States, all 
her right, title, and claim to the northwestern lter- 
ritory, subject to the terms and conditions agreed 
upon. Among these terms and conditions is the 
very clause, (so much commented upon to sustain 
the new theory in regard to the character of the 
cession,) which is set forth -ipsissimis verbis in 
the act. Nothing can be more conclusively shown 
what was the understanding of this clause by the 
General Assembly of Virginia than that, in the 
preamble of the very act setting it forth, together 
with the other conditions of the cession, they refer 
to the eessions of territory which had been invited 
by Congress, as being for the “ common benefit of 
the Union;” and in yielding tothis recommendation, 
they express “the full confidence that Congress 
will, in justice to this State for the liberal session 
she hath made, earnestly press upon the other 
States claiming large tracts of waste and unculti- 
vated territory, the propriety of making cessions, 
equally liberal, for the common benefit and support 
of the Union.” The Legislature of Virginia, in 
this act, seemed to have taken especial care, by 
the use of the colleciive term, (Union, ) to exclude 
every appearance o! ambiguity, and to show, beyond 
all controversy, that the cession made by them was 
for the benefit of the United States in their aggre- 
gate, and not their individual capacity. And yet 
this pregnant interpretion of the character of “ 
cession in the verv act under which it is made, 
overlooked—a circumstance the more remar Kable, e; 
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quota regursition on all 
e Stat B as Lo be done with 
psu vnships, so drawn 
rin ti Lhe ive States? Were 
{the respective States, 
im whose naan icy had been drawn, or to be sold 
forthe puri ue benetit Gf those Siates respecuve- 
ly? No wh Hine The plat were simply to be 
ent to the States, in whose name they may have 
been drawn, to be there sold at public vendue by 
he commilssiouers of the loan oflices; and the pro- 
1s ot the ile were to be paid over, not to the 
States, but to the treasury of the United States—as 
my honorable friend would have seen, if he had 
lookeda | { » thie rdinance. Is this 
a 1 j I \ } would satisfy the 
worable S l ian not. It was simply 
1 ¢ X pe Leu I listributing the ile of the lands 
hrough the 8 Mr. Madison described it in 
1 leiter to G 0 Randolph, (which will be 
found un the n tuine of the Madison papers, ) 
und not a em to lisiributing the proceeds of 
he sale among the Siate It was probably resort 


“lt to in order to enlarge the sphere of competi- 


tion in the sale of the land and to give to the 


eiizens ot the re pective S ile 1 flair Opportunity 


{ patlicipating in the purcha e, according to their 
means. Whatever w the motive of uw, iW Was 
ry on abandoued, and gave way to another 
rdinance, which directed thatthe sales of the Jands 
udhe made a he plac ere Congress shall 
My honorable friend, Lthink, wall find quite 
maet oun one of ‘ordinances as in the 
her, tosustamm tne mn fern doetrine of an abso- 
lute vested right in the several States toa distri- 
1A if the proceeds of the public lands, 
Bu I I pnorable Senator perceive that, 
veo if his theory of the rights of the States under 
the Virginia deed of cession were correct, it by 
no means justifies the distribution which he so ably 


} 


earried throagh, during the last session of Con- 
gress? He mustshow that he has pursued and con- 
formed to the deed, under which he claims. Can 


dose? The deed of cession provides that the 
ates Should receive the benefitofthe common fund, 
according to their usual respective proportions in 
he general charge and expenditure. Bui the law 
th » jast session whi lly «te parts trom this prinei- 
ihe consistency of the ttle now set up 

ould necessarily require to be pursued, and dis- 
tributes the proceeds of the lands among the States, 
and entirely different rule of 


t 


pie, which 


by the substituted 
federal numbers. 
Having traced the question of the ceded lands 
n its orgin and progress under the articles of con- 
tederaticn, let us now see how they were consid- 
ered andtreated at the adoption of the present Con- 
tution. Do you find in that instrament, or in 


iny of the eontemporaneous public acts and docu- 
mens, the slightest color given to the ideathat they 

ere lo be regarded asthe property of the States 
individually? On the contrary, the Constitution 
expressiy speaks of the public territory (which 


hen consisted exciusively of the lands embraced 

the Virginia deed of cession) ‘‘as property be- 
longing tothe United States,” and, assueh. invest- 
ed Congress wiih “the power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations, respecting 

’ The Federalist, the highest contemporaneous 
exposiiion of (he Cunstitauion, in repeated instances, 


peaks of these same ceded lands as having become 


Lhe Provisional Tariff Bill Mr. Rives. 
! ie absolute property of the nation. In the 7th 
|| No, of that publication, (from the pen of General 
1} Liamiulton,) the ee on of Jands made tothe United 
| States are spoken of a havine been ma le “forthe 
1} common benefit: of e. whole,” and the ‘vacant 
| western territory, thereby acquired, as being the 
i omimon property of the Union. Mr. Madison, 
}] in the 3a No them, in like manner, ax 
{| ‘a mine of vast wealih to the United States,” ca- 
1} pable, under proper management, both of effecting 
‘| the gradual d urge of the public leht, and of 
| ponring “liberal tributes into the Federal treasury 
1] In this chara they have been acted upon by the 
\| whole legislation ot Congres from the period of 
}} the adoy oll { tution down to the pres- 
ij ent day. 
There is no other view of the sub; which will 
| bear, for a moment, the t history or of argu- 
1} ment. The whole body of the public lands, wheth- 
i} er derived fiom the cession of particular States, 
| or acquired by purchase from foreign powers, are 
1! the property of the United States. As such, they 

! 


the Con 
to the power of Congress “to dis 
all neediul rules and 
This is an 
time a h 


are, nthe language ot liintion, subjected 
pose of, and make 
regulations respecting them.” 
retionary, but at the same 
thly responsible, power, which calls for 
the profoundest wisdom and deliberation im its ex- 

‘The public lands, as the common property 
of the nation, ought to be devoted to the general 
uses of the Union, so long as they are required for 


that purpose. But if, in the adjustinent of a gen- 


ample caisc 
t 


eCrcise. 


eral revenue system, depending mainly on duties 
on foreign imports, it should be found that those 
duties, wisely and justly arranged, without press- 
ing with an undue weight on any interest or por- 
tion of the country, yield an ample supply for the 
wants National Government, it would un- 
doubtedly be within the scope ot the pfénary powe 
which we have seen that the Constitution vests in 
Congress over the disposal of the public lands, to 
turn their proceeds, under stich circumstances, 
into new chanrels, which would distribute their 
benefits, without departing fromthe principles of a 
justequality, to the different meimbers of the Union. 
In such a state of things, to use the language of 
! 


of the 


President Jackson, in bis fourth annual message 
to Congress, it would be “in the discretion of Con- 
g2ress to dispose al the publie 
as best t 


ands in sach way 
» conduee to the quiet, harmony, and ven- 
eral interest of the American people.” 
as their proceed 


Butsolong 
are wanted for the general pur- 
poses of the nation, there can be no applieation of 
them so just, » equal, so proper in itself, or so 
muchin harmony with the wotves and manner of 
Meir acquisition, whether by cession or by pur- 
chase, as to devote themto “the general charge and 
expenditure” of the Union. 

The policy of distribution, till lately, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has never been attempted to be sustained o1 
advocated on any other principles than these. 
And here, sir, while so many are always found 
to do homage to the living, let me render an act 
of justice to the dead. The first proposition for a 
distribution of the proceeds of the public Jands 
among the States was brought forward in 1829, by 
a distinguished representative of Pennsylvania, 
now no more. I allude to Mr. Stevenson, the 
representative of the Pittsburg district, whose 
merits are so well known to both of the honorable 
Senators from that State. I had the honor to be 
an humble colleague of that distinguished gentle- 
man on the committee to which his proposition 
was referred, consisting of Mr. Gilmer, of Georgia, 
Mr. Reed, of Massachusetis, and other gentlemen 
well known here, but of which, of course, the re- 
presentative of Pennsylvania was the chairman; 
and it is fit and proper that I, his sole remain- 
ing colleague now in the councils of the nation, 
should replace upon his brow the chaplet which 
ought justly to adorn it, so far as the origination of 
a great screme of public policy confers distinction 
and renown. Though I did not give my assent to 
the measure, as onc of expedient and opportune 
legislation at the time, (and it is due to the honora- 
ble chairman to say that he himself did not press 
it for immediate adoption,) yet in much of the clear 
and foreible reasoning of his able and instructive 
report, I concurred, and still concur. Let gentle- 
men look back to that report, and they will find in 
it no such startling pretension as that the public 
lands belong to the States! On the contrary, they 
were distincily recognised to be the property of the 
Union, a great financial recource of the nation, and 
a chief basis of its public credit, which, when not 
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wanted for national purposes, would be best pre 
erved fiom dilapidation by giving the States an 
iinimediate interest in their proceeds. 

Lhave already shown that when, three years 
afterwards, the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Clay,}1 up the proposiuen which 
had been brovght forward in 1829 by the lainented 
member of the other House from Pennsylvania, he 


sustained it upon similar grounds,—contending 
that the public lands were no longer needed fot 
the u of the nation, and that the General Gov: 

pin fact, was einbarrassed, not by deficits, 


urpluses. fn such a state of things, a dis- 
proceeds of the public lands amunpg 


tribution of the 
the States might naturally encegh find advocates 
among the wisest and soundest practical statesmen, 
Ii will be recollected that Mr. Jefferson, in his 
second inaugural address, and in one or two of his 
subsequent messages to Congress, anticipating a 

usin the ‘Treasury beyond the wants of the 
General Government, recommended a ‘ feparti- 
tion of itamong the States,” rather than, by making 
a sudden reduction of duties on 
foreign imports, to derange the industrial pursuits 
and the established financial system of the country, 
Similar suggesuons, in like circumstances, were 
made in several of the messages of General Jack- 
con. But, to withdraw from the national treasury 
the valuable resource of the public domain, at & 
moment of the deepest embarrassment of the finan- 
ces, and the heaviest pressure upon the credit of 
the nation which we have seen since the close of 
the last war, would, in my humble judgment, be 
an act of suicidal temerity which nothing but the 
fanaticism ot party can excuse. 

I ask honorable gentlemen if they are pre- 
pared to sacrifice everything to this imsatiable—I 
had almwest said bloody—idol of distribution @ tou 

rix, asthe French would call it. Are the necessary 
support of the Government, the salutary efficiency 
of the public service in all its branches, the saneti- 
ty of the public faith, the honor of the country 
itself in the eyes of the world, all to be sacrificed, 
rather than not carry out a favorite party measure, 
Which stands suspended by the law of its own crea- 
tion, and which cannot now be renewed, but in 
violation of the most solemn legislative covenant 2 
i appeal to Senators who represent the manutac- 
turing interests of the country on this floor, 1f they 
are prepared to accede to a contederacy, the funda- 
mental condition of which is that the proceeds ot 
ihe public lands are to be kept, at all hazards, out 
of the public treasury, and then they are to be at 
liberty to h duties as they please, 


} 
ithe occasion Ci 


impose as high 
under color of supplying a deficiency in the treas- 
ury thus arbitrarily and artificially created! Let 
me most respec fully warn them to beware. It 
things are left to their paiural and proper course, 
the interests which they represent will be willingly, 
ungrudgingly, abundantly protected. There nevet 
has been a period in the history of the country 
which was, in itself, so favorable to the settlement 
of this great and delicate subject upon a basis of 
sincere good will, mutual harmony, and promised 
stability. The acknowledged financial wants of 
the Government, even with the aid of the land 
fund, call—it is nowadmitted on all hands—fora 
large increase of duties to supply the necessary 
revenue. All will cheerfully concur in any impo- 
sition of duties necessary for revenue, so Jong as the 
treasury is not despoiled of one of its legitimate 
resources; and none will object to a justand proper 
discrimination in the imposition of those duties, 
regarding, with an equaleye, all the great interests 
of American industry and production. But if you 
wilfully determine, at all hazards, to keep the pro- 
ceeds of the public Jands ont of the national treasu- 
ry, that you may force npa preternaturally high 
tariff for your peculiar advantage, you willawaken, 
through the length and breadth of the land, a spirit 
which promises any thing rather than stability and 
repose to the interests you would thus protect, 

The elments for the permanent adjustment of 
this great question lie so nakedly before us, that 
it seems wonderful that they are not instantly 
seized and combined by every intellect. Let the 
land fand come at once into the national treasury, 
as it must do if the faith of existing legislation be 
observed, and let it be set apart exclusively asa 
tund for the extinguishment. of the public debt. 
Let the duties be adjusted with a view to meet the 
current demands of the public service alone, and 
not the whole aggregate charge of the Government, 
consisting of both debt and current expenditure. 
The latter would necessarily be the case, if the Jand 
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fund were now surrendered to the States 
consequence would be that, as soon asthe debt was 
discharged, a reduction of duties would be called 
for, exposing the interests whicl h may have grown 
up ‘under them, to all the evils of a vacillating and 
unstable legislation. On the other hand, the land 
fund being exclusively devoted to the extinguish- 
ment of the public debt, might, when it had per- 
formed that office, be properly mace the subject of 
‘repartition among the States,” according to the 
suggestion of Mr. Jefferson; and thus the system 
of imposts, involving so vitally the interests of pri- 
vate industry, and the employm ent ~ distribution 
of the national capital, would be kept stable and 
uniform in its operation 


- and the 


As a last resort in argument, We are sometimes 
told that the States are heavily indebted, and that 
they must have the land money to pay their debts. 
But the States have their own domestic adminis- 
trations to take care of their interests, and to pro- 
vide for their necessities. They are 
do so; and will, I firmly belie, 
tain their credit, and the honor of the American 
name. They will follow the example of noble 
Pennsylvania, the most embarrassed of them ali, 
and instead of vainly praying to Hercules to de- 
liver them, they will manfully put their own 
shoulders to the wheel. What authority have we 
to pay the debts of the States,even if we had the 
means? Have our constituents, or the Constitu- 
tion of the conntry, given us any warrant to do so 2 
The indebted States themselves are too prond and 
too just to ask it. The highest and most honora- 
ble service we can render them is to abstain from 
pressing upon their resources by unnecessary tax- 
ation, and to uphold the national credit, which is 
the chief support of theirs, by a faithful and vig- 
orous application of all our means, to extricate the 
finances of the nation from the deep embarrassment 
and disgrace which have unhappily fallen 
them. 

I would respectfully suggest, for the considera- 
tion of the honorable chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, whether this is likely to be done by an 
exclusive and too confident reliance upon the ca- 
pacity of the customs. This ts, after all, bat a 
limited resource. 
duwiies indefinitely; bat while you inciease duties, 
you may diminish revenue. Thishas been alre rady 
strikingly shown in the experience of England; 
and Sir Robert Peel, in his late able speech on the 
finances of that country, has given some very in- 
structive examples of it. T he duties hay ing been 
pushed there to their utmost productive limit, he 
has thrown himself upon thie Geena of an in- 
come tax asthe solealternative of sup ply. Iwould 

ask my honorable friend by what alc hymy he iste 
extract twenty-seven millions of dollars (the esti- 
mated amount of expenditure) by duties upon the 
foreign commerce of this country, in its present 
condition. Itecannot be done, sir. IT have here- 
tofore given the reasons of this opinion, which I 
will not now repeat: but J stake myself upon its 
truth, if it shall unfortunately 
actual experiment, If, then, in thestraitsto which we 
are now reduced, the public lands are to be reck- 
lessly given away, we may prepare ourselves at 
once fur a system of direct taxation. We shall no 
longer be able to say, in the language of Mr. Jefter- 
son, “it is the pride and pleasure of an American 
toask what farmer, what mechanic, what laborer, 
ever sees the face of a tax gatherer of the United 
States.” At best, Mr. President, we must submit 
to be taxed, through heavily increased en i 
every thing we eat, and drink, and wear, to pa 
back to the Government, with essed charges 
from the treasury to the 


compe ieut to 
e, triumphantly sus- 


upon 


hi 


the sum it distributes 
States; and IT must be permitted to believe 
intelligence of the American people is far 
advanced to see any 
process as that. 


> that the 
toomuch 
advantage to them in sueha 


SPEECH OF MR. STEENROD 
OF VIRGINIA 
House of Representatives, June, 1842.—In 
Committee of the Whole, on the tariff. 

Mr. Cuairman: In rising te debate this bill, my 
design is to justify my own course, and not the vain 
hope of influencing any other person, or the ambi- 
tious desire of enlightening and determining the a: 
tion of the committee on it. | feel very sensibly, sir, 
that want of preparation which is necessary to di 
cuss a bill of such magnitude as this merits—a bill 
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that not only comprehends such a 
terests, that may affect the condition of seven- 
teen millions of people, but a bill on which depend 
the entire revenues of the Government. This bill, 
we are informed by tne chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, is the revised bill of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to raise revenue to 
meetthe expenditures of the Government. Itis con- 
fessedly atax bill. Of all the modes known to the 
Constitution to raise revenue, the one provided 
for in this bill—a duty on imports—is not only 
likely to be most acceptable to the people, but 
is one sanctioned by the long and uniform usage 
of the country. Indeed, I imagine there are few 
here but will acknowledge that the taxes required 
for the support of this Government must, to a great 
extent, be paid by the citizen, through the custom- 
house. Bat still, there must be a great diversity of 
opinion, and conflict of views, as to the extent we 
ought to go in imposing these dulies He who may 
desire to see this Government rendered a strong 
and poweriul one, w ill be in favor of a large sys- 
tem of taxation—of a fulland redundant treasury— 
perhaps to be appropriated to enlarging the pow- 
ers of the Government—perhaps to bring it again 
to the days of deposite and distribution. But the 
statesman who may desire this Government to 
remain plain, simple, and unostentatious, freed 
from all the appendages that might require large 
exactions from the citizen, and involve the Gov- 
ernment in profligate and disputed expenditure, 
will be the steady and inflexible advocate of 
low taxes and alow expenditure. And though I 
would cheerfully concede all that might maintain 
unimpaired the purposes of the Constitution, as the 
charter of our common rights and common for- 
tunes: still, ifyou go beyond this, and levy taxes on 
the people for purposes unknown to the Constitn 
tion, then I fear the Government may be rendered 
too impotent to command eliher their respect or 
allegiance. Then I conceive the grave and impor- 
tant questions involved in the consideration of ihis 


variety of in- 


bill are—what shall be the annual expenditures of 


this Government? to what extent will we go in im- 
posing taxes on the people? what shall be the per- 
manent annual revenue of the Government 2 


And here, sir, permit me to remark, 1 would 
have been gratified if, before this tax bill had 
been brought up for our consideration, it had been 
the pleasure of the varions committees of this 
House, during the six months which have passed 
of the session, to introduce the sysiem of retrench 
ment and reform on which they proposed to 
administer this Government, and which the? 
stand pledged to the American people to perfect 
and institute. For you know well, sir, no party 
ever came into power under more solemn obliga- 
tions, and under auspices more favorable to carry 
out asystem of economy, retrenchment, and reform, 
than did the present Whig party; and if this party’s 
success can be traced to any single cause, itis to be 
found in the assurance given by all, that, in the 
administration of the Government, there were 
abuses and extravagance which ought to be ferret- 
ed out and corrected. So this great presidential 
battle was fought, ‘‘so it was followed, so it was 
won.” Asa party that seemed long to have suffered 
under the mal-administration of the Government— 

suses which appealed to a free 


that had witnessed al 
people for correction —they came out with all the 
apparent purity, freshness, and enthusiasm of self- 
rerificing patriots, head a revolu 
tion—peaceahly if they could, forcibly if they must— 
that was to relieve the people of their burdens, and 
restore the Government to its republican character 
partv, TI said, came inte 


determined to 


and destination. This 
power under the most favorable auspices to carry 
oxta general system ef economy, retrenchment, ane 
reform. Yes, sir, the people had been persuaded, 
during the presidential canvass, ofthe propriety ofthe 
institution of the most rigid economy in all branches 
of the public service, and were ready to wel’ omeand 
sustain it. They had returned to the legislative 
and executive departments of the Government 
those who were deeply commited to this system— 
that the vouchers, the accounts, the books, the 
bureaus, the offices, and officers, al] might be sub. 
ject to the most rigid scrutiny, and remedied by 
wholesome 'egislation. At the period of their ae- 

sion to power, it was most propitious for the con- 
mm of these high purposes; other reformers. 
who had preceded the min power and place, had been 
diverted from instituting and perfecting thissystem 
by the then condition of the country—Mr, Jefier- 
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son, at the period of his accession to tothe > presidency, 
by the critical foreign relations; and President 
Jackson, by the no jess critical situation in which 


he fourd the internal condition ef the counts 


Sut this party, at the period of its accession 
power, found all those great questions which | 
so long agitated the yublic mind, and engaged 
much of the consideration of the stah nan, settled 
and adjusted on terms which promised to ei 
peace tothe people, and an estalidlished policy toi 
country 

The tariff, which once so portentously convulsed 
the country, had beensetiled on acor promise, that 
appeased the Various sectional puterest nel fixed 
the ultimate reduction of impostsio correspond with 
tne wants of an economical adminisiration of the 
Government. The protracied { demoralizing 
bank controversy had been elosed by the expulsion 
of this institution from the Government, and the 
adoption of a fiscal system that dispensed with all 


corporations, and acknowledge money 


known to the Constitution. ‘Phe eutire banking sys- 
tem, which had exercised such a miraculousage ney 
over the economy of the country, in the 2ugmenta- 


tion of the prices of living, and the expenditures of 
the Government; and so pote imdicial tothe 
productive industry of the country, by inviting 

trom its more Wholesome avoecalio inthe fieldand 
the workshop, to the delusive pursuit of fortune in 


speculation; and patting aside the homely economy 


of our peonte, and introducing an extravagance that 
was foreign to our institutions, and was batternaus 
on the very Iife-blood of th yy ( tii ysiem 
had reached its destiny, i! fatal apex— had eollaps 
oo exploded ; aha after al} re ¢ uiekery and 


nostruims of its deluded followers had proved reme- 


diless, the Government and the peonle alike touch- 
ed with us calamity, and wrilhi: inder ths chase 
tener, saw no effectual relier | in oa return to.” 
life of industry and eecone nd are ration oi 
the Government to i pubbean smapheity A 
party coming into power under such ouspices, ata 
perrod propitious, desiring to exeretse no for- 


bidden power, and unwiiling to haaard their cause 





by even the suspicion of the Is of the country 
would have hailed this as an open and inviting 
field for their united labors, and tie institution of 


an economy and retrenchment in the publie ser- 
vice, that would have given the most complete 
redemption to all their promises. But where now 
are this promised reform and retrenchimeni?: Where 
now the redemption of the reeorded Y ledeoe of thi 
rariy to reduce the expenditures of this 
ment?) Where now the promises of 
members of this Flouse to administer this Govern- 
ment on thirteen millions ef dollars? Here are 
now their estimates of the um required. The 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Mean 

the approved and ciianiaiel organ of hb 


1 


Govern- 
some of the 


party, and the chancellor of the exchequer—submit: 
the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
approved of by the committee, for the present 
and the two conseculive years. What is the 


amount? Who would believe it?) For the 


year 
1842, thirty-three millon eight hundred and 
twenty-two thousand two hundred and fifty-eight 


dollars and ninety-five cents; for the year 1843, 
thirty-two million one hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand six hundred and fiftv-eteht dollars and 
ninety-five cents: for the year 1844, thirty-two mil- 
lion two hundred and sixty two thousand and 
thirty-five dollars and eighty-three cents; asthe 
measure of income necessary to be raised during 
this period, to meetthe expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, 

The steady reformer who engaged so ¢ 
and perhaps so honestly, 
revolutionary canvass, will in vain 'ook,in these 
estimates, to find that evilence of reduet 
the expenditures of Government that wa 
it rest lightly on IZeNS, 
its — frugality and simplicity; and the tax- 
payer must be alarme dl as he scrutinizes these esti- 
unten. ileal are to swell the public ex; 
and increasethe exactions from him by the Govern- 
ment. Whata leaf in the history of these tin 
here unfolded 


for the reflection and ebservation 
of the citizens? The average expenditures of the 
whole of President Jackson’s term were only seven- 
teen millions of ¢ 'ollars: and the average e x pe nd)- 
tures of Jackson’s and Van Buren’s, together 
only twenty-one millions of dollars: and while M1 
Van Buren stood pledged to the ( 
been the pleasure of the people to have continued 


; 
in cheeriug on the late 


to make 


its cit and restore it to 


} 
endures 
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his administr: ition) to reduce e the annual expendi- 
ture of the Government to seventeen muijlions of 
dollars, tne people were persuaded hy the domi- 
nant party of this House to overthrow his admin- 
istration for its extravagance, and place this 
party in power, that now require upwards of thirty- 
three millions, thirty-two millions, and thirty-two 
millions respectively, tomeetthe expenditures of the 
present and the two ensuing years With this history 
our reflection , Linguire, ought we 
toon *n to Impose upon the people an increased tax to 
meet, this enormous expenditure? [will not be so 
arrogant as emy opinions and estimates to 
those of the Committee of Ways and Means; but I 
will appeal to the late Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Woodbury—one who, though it may have 
pleased party occasionally to ridicule, and often to 
revile him, will stand forth on the impartial page of 
history as no ordinary financier, as one who con- 
ducted with signal skill and ability the fiscal con- 
cerns of this Government during a series of years 
of embarrassmeni that have no parallel in the his- 
tory of the Government, amid the expansion, con- 
traction, suspension, and explosion of the whole 
banking system; with no established fiscal system 
to meet the disastrous emergency; withthe distribu- 
tion act to drain and deplete the treasury; and a 
descending revenue to meet the required e xpendi- 
tures;—one that conducted theGovernment, through 
a period like this, with unimpaired ¢ redit, and in 
strict compliance with all national engagements, is 
the financier that | appeal to as authority on this 
subject. And what, sir, does he say ought to be the 
expenditures of this Government? In his speech 
delivered in the Senate of the United States, he 
says: the expenditures for the year 1842, ought to 
be nineteen million three hundred and thirty-one 
thousand four hundred and sixty-seven dollars; in 
the year 1843, sixteen million eight hundred and 
thirty-one thousand four hundred and sixty-seven 
dollars. 


ope i before us lor 
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And, from these estimates, I will only here say, 
it is demonstrable that, for the year 1844, with 
that prudent aud economical legislation suggested 
by the embarrassment of the citizen, and required 
by the condition of the treasury, a sum not exceed- 
ing seventeen miltions of dollars ought to cover 
the entire expenditure of that year. Then, sir, to 
, What are the resources of the 
At what may we compute the aver- 


meet these estimates 
Government ! 
age in 
red to by the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and the Secretary of the Treasury, tor 
the present and the two ensuing years? To ascer- 
tain this, | shall adopt the exports as furnishing the 
most reliable data to calculate the prospective im- 
ports of the Government. Though this mode is 
not adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury, nor 
by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 


Means, siill 1 am confident in the opinion that it is 
{ 


the most certain mode of ascertaining what the im- | 


ports - the country may be, and what revenue 
may be collected by imposts. And Iam happy in 
the beliet that [shall be sustained in this opmion 
by two members of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, (Mr. Jones, of Virginia, and Mr. Lewis, of 
Alabama:) gentlemen who, for the extent and the 
correctness of their information on all subjects con- 
nected with the finances, will compare creditably 
with any member of this House. Then, as the 
basis of this estimate, | adopt the average domestic 
exports for the last six years, w hich is shown to be 
one hundred and three million five hundred thous- 
and dollars. Then, for the present and the two 
ensuing years, (on the evidence furnished by the 
increase on the three preceding years,) 1 add 6 per 
cent. for tl 


try of the country; which will make the domestic 


exports one hundred and nine = seven hun- } 


dred and ten thousand dollars. To this Ladd 10 
per cent. only, for the increased value in the foreign 
market, which gives one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion six hundred and eighty-one thousand dollars 
ns the average value of the exports in the foreign 
market. From this I deduct six millions, to meet 
the interest on the foreign debts; which leaves the 
sum of one hundred and fourteen million six 
hundred and eighty-one thousand dollars to be re- 
invested in imports and in the return cargo. Then, 
tor the home, over the foreign value, La id lWpercent. 
only; which gives the annual value of the imports, 
hundred and twenty-six million one 

indred and forty-nine thousand one hundred dol- 
bars: on which lay an average duty of 20 per cent., 


uM en is une 


come of the Government for the period refer- 





1e augmentation of the productive indus- | 


an theGoveram nthasan annual revenue from cus- 
tomsofiweni fiveinillion two hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand eight hundred _ twenty dollars. 
To this Ladd two m.llions of do! 
annual revenue likely to accrue tuihe Government 
froin the sale ot public lands—which IT will 
endeavor to show (if my time will allow) ought 
and must revert to the Federal Government. This, 
then, weuld yield an aggregate annual revenue to 
the Government of twenty-seven million two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
twenty dollars. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I appeal to this reform 
Congress—and from this reform Congress to the 
lax-payers—ii this is nol a revenue amply suflicient 
to cover an economical administration of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Why, then, is this bill submitted to our consider- 
ation by the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
Means, as a revenue bill—as a tax bill, averaging 
a duty from thirty-five to forty per cent.?—so much 
beyond what I have endeavored to show is neces 
sary to meet the wants of an economical adminis- 
tration. But, consider this bill as a revenue bill; 
and I believe it will fail in yielding the revenue ex- 
pected by its friends, or the sum that would be 
realized under a lower scale of duties. The long 
line of our seacoast, bordering to such an extent 
on the British possessions, affords such advantages 
to smuggling, and this bill gives such a stimulus 
to the free trader to encourage fraud on the reve- 
nue, that, while the entire revenue system would 
require to be enlarged, and the expenses greatly 
increased, still the contraband trader could not be 
successfully suppressed with such facility and re- 
ward for his fraud and aggression. _Examine the 
fiscal history of the country under the past high 
tariffs; and it will be seen that, in consequence of 
these frauds, the Government never has been able 
to collect more than an average of twenty-seven 
and a half percent. Inthe statistics of the Glen- 
ham Company’s woollen fac tory, at Fishkill, in the 
State of New York, accompanying the report of 
the Committee on Manufactures, it is said: “Had 
the duties that were levied on woollens been faith- 
fully collected, the woollen manufacturers would 
have enjoyed the benefit of profit on their capital 
and enterprise, that would have paid them a fair 
interest for their support; whereas, frauds on the 
revenue have deprived them not only of the inter- 
est on their capital, but, in most instances, of the 
capital itself. Half, if not more, of the woo!len 
manufacturers, during the period of nineteen years, 
have become bankrupt.” These smugglers were the 
men that Napoleon Bonaparte said were a terrible 
sel of men, that defied his continental system, when 
most of the nations on the globe were compelled to 
submit to it. These were the men that, even on the 
confined territory of the English island, . defied its 
revenue system; and, by their immense frauds 
drove, atone time, i. English minister (Sir Robert 
Walpole, ‘a man profoundly versed in all the 
maxims of wisdom—one who never distrusted 
himself or his policy”) toc ontemplate and partially 
propose the abolition of the impost system to raise 
revenue, and to substitute internal taxation as a 
source of income tothe nation. Thovgh the strong 
and ee opposition to him, aided by the 
energy and cunning of Bolingbroke, defeated 
this measure, still it was said by Pitt, (who aided 
in opposing ‘jt after the fall of the mini stry,) that 
this measure ought to have been adopted 


rs, asthe average 


This bill is not to be defended as a reyenue meas- 
ure, but is to be advocated as a systein of legis- 
lation for the protection of home industry, and for 
the encouragement of American labor. It was said 
yesterday by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 
Tuompson,] that a refusal to sustain American in- 
dustry, by protective duties, would be ruinous and 
fatal to the country. It was also asserted by the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Hunt,] that the 
United States would be singuiar, and its policy an 
exception to that of all other nations, were it to 
withhold encouragement to home industry, through 
means of protection. 

To these positions I stand opposed. As a sy stem 
to protect home industry, this bill has no merit to 
commend it to my favorable consideration. And 1 
must go further than even this, and say, I honestly 
believe it is a most unholy conspiracy of the capi- 
talists against American industry, to bring it to the 
lonely and dependent condition of the pauper labor 
of the Old World—the old and often renewed 
contest of capital for its undue control over labor— 
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capital to become alied with the Government, to 
procure its stronghold and its privileges, to re- 
duce labor to iis merey and dependence, and to 
elose the open and fair iield of competition. 

In support of these positions, 1 invite the atten- 
tien of the commiitee to the siatement of manufac- 
turers attached -to the tariff report of the Committee 
on Manufactures, made at this session, Mr. Young, 
on behalf of the manufacturers of iron, says: “In 
all manufac tures of iron, the amount of labor ex- 
pended determines the valne; and the price of 
labor constitutes the principal advantage which 
one country has over another. In the abundance 
and variety of ores, fluxes, and fuel, this country 
excels all others; but the price of labor is vastly 
disproportioned to the prices of Great Britain and 
the continent of Europe; that, until they become 
more nearly assimilated in this vital point, there is 
no possibility of competing against them without 
adequate protection.” In the same report, the 
honorable Joseph Porter, on behalt of the manu- 
facturers of glass, says he thinks (and that was the 
opinion of the glass-makers in Philadelphia) that, 
under a greater reduction than fonr-tenths, the 
glass manufactures cannot exist in this country; 
the difficulty arising principally from the price of 
labor, which is about three times as high as in 
Europe, 

In the same report, the committee of paper 
manufacturers say: “The prices of labor in this 
country are from six to nine dollars per week for 
men; and, for women, from two dollars and fifty 
cents to three dollars. In F rance, and other coun- 
tries with which we shall have to compete, we are 
informed that the rates of labor for the same ser- 
vices are but from one-fourth to one-fitth of the 
above.” 

Here, sir, by these statements of the manufac- 
turers, made to us as legislators, there is no tender 
sy mpathy expressed for the poor laborer; but the 
burden of their complaint is, that the wages of the 
American laborer are too high. Strangely does this 
contrast wi h the appeals made in this hall by the 
friends of this system, who, to sustain this applica- 
tion of the manufacturers, say it is to give protecs 
tion to home industry, 

What remedy do these manufacturers seek, to 
enable them to encounter the high wages of the 
laborer here, and the low wages of foreign labor? 
Do they ask a bounty from the Government? Do 
they ask legislative interposition to lower the wages 
of Jabor? No; but they ask this Government, under 
its constitutional | power to lev Vv imposts for revenue, 
to go one step fur ‘he r, and to reduce the profits of 
labor, by imposing a protective duty on all the 
articles that enter into the daily consumption of the 
operative and laborer; toabstract from the earnings 
of industry; to reduce that industry to an equal- 
ity with the pauper labor ‘of the Old World; and 
thus oe to sustain their manufacturing in- 
teresis here, against the competition of the “like 
manufacturin : interests in England. 

Here is a synopsis of this bill: 

“On unmanutactured wool exceeding eight cents per pound 
in value, thirty per cent. ad valorem. 

On the same article of the valve of eight cents, or under, 
per ponnd, a duty of five per cent. ad valorem. 

On all manufactures of wool, forty per ceat. ad valorem, ex- 
cept carpeting, blankets, and some other articles, on which 
special ad valorem duties are proposed. 

On cotton unmanufac tured, three cents per pound, 

On ali manufactures of cotton not otherwise specified, thirty 
per cent.ad valorem 

On all articles of silk, according to their character, thirty or 
thirty-five per cent. 

On unmanufactured hemp, forty dollars per ton. 

On iron, in bars or bolts, not manufactured by rolli ing, eigh- 
teen dollars per ton; on the same ariicie, made in whole or in 
part by rolling, thirty dollars per ton. 

On lead, in pigs, bars, or sheets, three cents per pound. 

On cut-glass, trom twenty-five to forty-five cents per pound; 
on placn, moulded, ated pre ssed glass, from ten to si xteen cents 
per pound, 

On articles of china, or any ot] 
cent. ad valore m. 

On tanned sole or bend leather, six cents per pound; on calf- 
skins (an ned and dressed, three dollars and fifty cents per 
dozen, &c 

On all bound books in the English 
per pound, &c. 

On raw sugar, two anda half cents per pound. 

On teas, according to their quality, twenty cents, fifteen cents, 
ten cents—down to Bohea, on which a duty of three cents only 
1s proposed, 

On salt, tencents per bushel. 

After going through a long enumeration of specific duties, a 
duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem up n all remaining arti- 
cles 

An additional duty of ten percent. on all articles imported 
In foreign Vesseis, in cases Where a specific discrimination is 
not made in the bill. 

All duties hereafter to be paid in cash. 

‘The bill also proposes to repeal the proviso of the land dis 
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language, twenty cents 
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tribution act, which suspends the operation of that act in the 
event of any duty being laid by Congress of ahigher rate than 
twenty per cent.ad valorem ”’ 

Some of the specific duties on articles that are 
principally consuued by the operative and laborer, 
are high, exorbitant, ona protective in the extreme. 
Whiie cottons that cost six cents per square yard, 
will pay six cents, or one hundred per cent. on cost, 
Prints that cost nine cents persquare yard, will pay 
nine cents duty, or one hundred percent. Colored 
cotton goods that cost ten and two-thirds cents per 
square yard, will pay fifteen per cent. duty, or one 
hundred and forty anda haif per cent. Fiannel, 
that costs sixteen cents per square yard, will pay 
fourteen cents duty, or eighiy-seven and a halt per 
cent. And thus, by this bill, high and protective 
duties are imposed on all the articles that are con- 
sumed by the laborer. ‘The tea, sugar, sali, iron, 
woollens, cottons, prints, are all subject to an in- 
creased tax, and must be consumed ata proportion- 
ate increased cost. The cost of the laborer’s fuod, 
his clothing, his living—all augmented. What 
return is to be made to the poor laborer? what profit 
acerues to him? Has he no friend here that wi!] 
whisper to me the benefit he will derive from this 

iil? Does the Government or the manufacturer 
propose to increase his wages, to correspond with 
this system of taxation? No; the minufacture) 
tells you, in the siutements I have read, the wages 
ofthe American laborer and operative are too high 
to enable him to compete with the foreign labor otf 
the Old World; and he asks this tax to be imy wtp 
to sustain his manufacture against alike ina 
facturing interest abroad. Is this, then, to be the 
legislation of this Government? Are we prepared 
to advance to this position ? Are we, ihe representa- 
tives of the people, about to institute this system 
under the delusive impression that this is honest, 
equal legislation—to exercise the power to tax the 
operative, to sustain the manufacturer ? to confer 
bounties on one portion of the citizens, by extorting 
from another! to conduet your manutacturers, if 
you please, to ease, independ ence,and afiluence, by 
dooming the laborers to toil, dependence, and pau- 
perism ? Is this the wise and just legislation sug- 
gested by our free and equal institutions? No, sir. 
But, to aggravate the injustice of this discrimina- 
tion, mark the relation that these two classes bear 
to the Government. The articles that are con- 
sumed by the American laborer furnish a greater 
proportion of the revenue of the Government 
than the articles used by the rich. 

As illustrative of the truth of this proposition, 
my time will only allow me to refer to the estimates 
of duties on a few aiticles of merchandise, whic h 
are daily consumed by these two classes, and the 
annual income of the Government by the duties on 
ihese articles, and the proportion of the burdens of 
Government borne by these respective classes. 
The estimate of daties on co‘tons, 

white or uncolored, exceeding in 

value 20 cents persquare yard = - = $65 
Cotions, white or ancolored, not ex- 
ceeding in value 20 cents per sqnare 
yard - - - - 
Cottons, colored, printed, &e., not ex- 
ceeding in value 25 cents ag sqnare 
yard - - - 
The estimate of duties on sil lks from 

India, China, &e.—piece goods —- 
Silks, from other places, &c.—lace 

veils, shawls, shades, &e. - - 
The estimate of duties on gold and 

silver—manufactures of, including 
pearls and precious stones, set or 
otherwise - - - 
The estimate of duties on iron and 
steel—manufactures of— 


° f 
708 50 


219,667 05 


976,130 75 
640,149 30 


92,957 40 


40,318 00 


Drawing knives - - - L881 00 
Cutting knives - - - 2 AI 20 


Hatchets, axes, and adzes . 


bf ‘ “4 50 
Socket chisels — - - - 


2,954 40 


Steelyards and scalebeams - 2,114 40 
Vices - - - - 2'5 26 00 
Sickles or reaping-hooks - 1,692 90 
Scythes - - - - 11,068 50 
Spades and shovels . - 4,101 90 
Squares - - - - 912 30 
Wood screws - - - 39,595 80 
Other manufactures of - - 661,298 39 
Mill saws - - - 52 20 
Anvils” - - - : 6493 85 
Hammers and sledges - : a5 55 
Castings, vessels ol . - or 554 84 

all othe] . ° 3 31,801 00 
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The estimate of duties on wares— 
China and porcelain - : 
Earthen and stone - - 

The estimate of duties on sugar— 


56,344 80 
516,724 50 


Brown” - - - - 2,159,100 66 

Loaf - : - - 324.613 80 
The estimate of duties on shoes— 

Silk - - - - 507 50 

Prunella, nankeen, &e. - - 80 60 

Leather, men’s and women’s - 14,215 80 

Children’s - - - 218 76 


Indulge me, sir, in a-further illustration of the 
operation of this system that proposes to furnish 
revenue for the Government, and give encourage- 
mert to home industry. I will take the article of 
iron, as one that enters generally into the use of 
the industry of the country. 

The following are the prices of iron for the years 
1840, 1841, and 1842, in Great Britain, in the United 
States and in Sweden; and the duties in the United 
States each year: 


The prices of pig iron per lon. 


Year. In G. Britain. In U. States. Duty in U. States. 
1840 $20 $29 to $35 $7 60 per ton. 
1841 20 29 to 33 7 450 sé 
1842 LG 50 £510 39 5 SI 
The ‘ee of har ~ren per ton. 
Year. Ti G. Britain, In Sweden. In UV. Srates 
on seaboard. 

1840 $40 to $56 S59 $72 to $92 
R41 Mio 45 52 65 to 85 
1842 3 54 55 to 67 

Duties in the United States on bar iran. 
Year. Hammered Rolled 
1849 $15 > per ton. $21 per ton. 
Is4l 15 21 " 
i842 13 “ 14 50 « 


From the commercial document No. 122 of the 
twenty-sixth Congress, it will be seen that there 
were imported into the United States, in the year 
1840, sixty-one thousand seven hundred tons of 
iron. By the last census document, it is shown 
there were produced four hundred and eighty four 
thousand one hundred and thirty six tonsof domes- 
ticiron. Now, with aduty of eighteen dollars per 
ton—the lowest rate of daty proposed in the bill 
under consideration—the Government would re- 
ceive one million one hundred and ten thousand 
six hundred dollars, on sixty-one thousand seven 
hundred tons of imported iron; While the consu- 
mers are required to pay the increased price, to 
protectthe home manufacturer, of four million nine 
hundred and eighty three thousand six handred 


and eichty-ceight dollars on the 


amount of iron 
consumed by them. This, we are told by the 
statement I have read from the Committee on 


Manutactures, is necessary to sustain the home 
manniaciurers against the foreign manufaciurers, 
that produce cheaper, and undersell them in our 
market. By the last census document, it is shown 
that there are thirty thousand four handred and 
ninety-seven persons employed, in mining ope- 
rations. Less than ten thousand of these are 
employed in manufacturing iron; and to sustain 
these ten thousand, the residue of the laboring 
millions of this country arcto be taxed three million 
eight hundred and seventy-three thousand and 
eighty-eight dollars. But we were told by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana yesterday, that the duties did 
not increase the price of the dutiable article to the 
consumer I will not oppose my opinion io his, 
on this subiec:; bat I would. recommend him 
not to take the opinions of the advocates of protec- 
tion, but to consult any impartial, sound political 
economist. Then I will ask him to answer me, if 
the duty does not increase the price tothe consumer, 
why do the manufacturers petition for the imposi- 
uuon of duty for protection? It requires no specu- 
lation to foretell the fearful consequences of this 
policy, and the destination to which it isto conduct 
the country. Another nation stands out as ils 
proud exemplar and inventor. There can be seen 
all its operations and consequences. Under the 
English Government, navigation, manufactures, 
agriculture, are all protected not by taxing the 
other nations of the world, but by imposing these 
burdens on their laboring citizens; and the wit of 
man could not devise a more comp'ete system to 
segregate society, and produce in itthe two great 
ex'remes of wealth and poverty, of plenty aud 

sdigence, of toil and idleness. There is solved 
ti e problem, how inuch wealth one man ean ac- 
quire and enjoy by the partiality of the Govern- 
ment, and how much toil another can endure 
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under its’ rigid exactions. Th ere We can see 
multiply in view the alms-houses crowded with their 
feverish and famishing inmates, in ghastly and 
sickly contrast with the splendid palaces, extended 
parks, and the royal magnificence, in which the 
nobte roll and riot. There the jordly ones fh 
sumptuously every day, on the hard earnings ab- 
stracted by an oppressive Government from the 
toils of labor; while the peasant starves, and the 
poor operative labors his sixteen hours a day fo 
his bare sustenance. There the capitalist receives 
his sure and uniform protection from Government: 
while some invention in machinery, or fall in the 
pr ee of fabrics, or revolution in i trade, dismisse 
from employment multitudes of penniless chi 
friendless orph ins, and depen lent laborers, to be 
enuineraied among the naked, starved, 
army of taborers, to await the col and uncertain 
charity of the world, er to pine away on the scanty 
and disputed rations of rates. "This is the 
operation of this protective system of England— 
sustained by a police more than suflimentto do 
battle to all Europe, to keep in subordination the 














Idren, 


outcast 


poor 


people, and to hush the citizen’s ery, and stay his 
wareh tor bread or blood. Th: is the entertain- 
raent to which the laborers of this country are 


sf 
invited; and this is the system that isto tind advo. 
cates here, that is to attack the fundamental prin- 


ciples of our Government—equality and frecdoin. 


For one, sir, L will have none of it. I wipe my 
hands of it. The gentleman — a {Mr. 
Taompse nt hastraced the lineage of | policy inthe 
country, and treated it as the time-honored system 
of the Government. It is inost true, the last 
imposed on the country @ necessity for a 
high taxation. The great expense and debt ot 
that war strained every sinew of the Government 
to its utmost tension. ‘The eitizen was required to 
make a large contribution for the Government; 

and, underasentiment, doubtless, of high generosity 
and pure patriotism, submitted not only to high 
imposis, but even to direct taxation. And, in this 
calamitous season, these liigh imposts, required to 
lelieve the embarrassmen's of the country, stimu- 
tated the interests of the capitalists—induced them 


Wal 
ystem ot 


to embark in manutaetures, and to compete in this 
field of gain for tis profits. ‘These lbigh  aties, then, 
on imports, rep lered necessary to mect the des 


mands of Government, that may have given inci- 
dental protection to manufac ‘turers, or the subse- 
quent legislation that may have been characterized 
by a forbearance that would not rudely affeet these 
manufacturers, had grown up under the laws 
that were enacted in the distress of the country. I 
ask the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. [Tnompson, ] 
and this committtee, if this legis'ath n can properly 
be cited as commitiing this Government to the pro- 
tective policy? The statesman may have the same 
authority to say as much in defence of direct tax- 
ation, or the embargo, or any of those extreme 
measnres rendered necessary by the exigency of 
the conntry. But Lask the gentleman from Indiana, 
why cite the precedent of the past, to control the 
present or the future policy of ie Government on 
this great question? With what propriety can he 
or his friends cite the past policy of the Govern- 
ment as authority to sanction their present course 
on this subject, who now c'aim to treat this as an 
open and original proposi'ion; propose to violate 
the act of 1833, the inost authoritative enactment in 
the statute book, which is Justly characterized as 
the compromise act—the act that promised a fixed 
policy to the country, quiete od those belligerent sec- 
tional interests that brought the country near to a 
civil war, and under which we have had nine 
years of unexampled peace and prosperity? This 
act, thus sanctioned and commenced as one of 
policy, is to be violate: 1 by the very parties to it; 
still these very gentlemen here (impuc lently, shall 
I say?) appeal to us to stand by the past policy of 
the country. 


This protective principle I have endeavored to 
demonstrate, is not only prejudicial fiscally to the 
Government and to the consumers, but [ believe it 
is injurious to the manufacturersthemselves. Pro- 
tection by Government is not the element that can 
constitute a permanently prosperous and sound 
manufacturing nor the superstructure on 
whie h they can confidently and safely rest; nor one 
on which the capitalist could be warranted in em- 


Fa 
basis: 


barking. Manufactures, reared under a system 
of oe repose in that delusive security 
which begets a sloth and dependence that prevent 


all those improvements in machinery, and € Gronumy 
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roduction, which are essential to their as tested by our institutions, | ask the attention of || read to us from the statute-book of ever 


in 
nent prosperity. Under it, they are ever in an arti- 


ficial stale; never in a safe and sound condition, 


perma- | 


bat always dependent on the protection of Govern- | 


ment for their maintenance and prosperity. But it 
is simply in being able to proauce cheaply; thus 
finding access to every Bert, and being able to un- 
dersell in every market where they may trade, 
that constitutes the impenetrable; bulwark of the 
_mannfactarer. 

England has long stood out as the practical ad- 


vocate of high duties, and the great champion of | 


their practical ae But what do we now wit- 
ness? While in this hemisphere—in the New 
World, under the only free Government on the face 
of the globe—we are devising means to increase 
our imposts, to amount to protection, to entramme] 
the energies of this free people; on the other side 
of the Water—in the Old World—we see the 
English Government (much less free than this) 
scheming peaceably to revolutionize her entire past 
policy, to abolish the restrictive system, and re- 
duce their imposts to twenty per cent. And the 
Premier openly avowing, in the House of Com- 
mons, that it isno longer questionable but that it 
is to the interest of every nation to buy in the 
cheapest market, and sell in the dearest; and thus 
renouncing the policy of the entire restrictive sys- 
tem. Why isthis?) The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means [Mr. Ficctmore) said 
it was like the preacher of old, who, when he 
looked back upon an ill-spent life, in the day and 
hour of his regeneration, exclaimed “ All is vanity 
of vanities.” It is most true; and the remark is 
most appropriate to the English Government. 

If he will trace the declining condition of the 
cotton factories—examine the exports of woolien 
goods from Great Britain—he will see that, in the 
year 1820, there were exported 427,288 pieces; in 
1830, 445,360 pieces; and, in the year 1840, reduced 
to 268,942 pieces. That seventy-two Lancashire 
mills are ata dead stand; forty-six only half worked; 
four hundred thousand destitute men out of em- 
ployment; and this reputed great workshop of the 
world is brought nearly to a dead pause. If he 
would inquire, why is this? the sequel discloses the 
secret. ere it is: In 1831, he will see there was 
exported from Great Britain machinery of the 
value of fifty-one thousand pounds; and that, in 
1840, it had reached three hundred and seventy- 
sevent housand four hundred pounds—an increase 
of above seven hundred per cent. Operatives and 
manufacturers escaping from this Government of 
protection, as one of oppression, taking refuge 
under the free-trade Governments of Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Saxony. I conceive this solves the mys- 
tery to the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, [Mr. Fitumore,} why the British 
misistry should wish to relieve the nation from 
the indigence and peril of this protective policy, 
for the relief and the independence of the free- 
trade Governments of the continent. 

Not only in England, but in Spain—where the pro- 
tective system exists to a like extent—the manulac- 
turers are in a most beggarly and reduced con- 
dition. Not only England aud Spain, but France, 
too, stands forth as a commentary on this disastrous 
system. There, the cotton factories are more pro- 
tected than any others; they are languishing, while 
the silk trade—free from all protection—is in a most 
flourishing state, and forms a great portion of her 
exporttrade. I inquire if these nations and these 
facts do not bear testimony that this protective 
system is alike prejudicial to the laborer and manu- 
facturer? Other nations, under great physical 
disadvantages for manufacturing, with steady uni- 
form custom-house legislation, have reached a per- 
fection, and enjoyed a prosperity, that have no riva] 
among the protective nations of the world. Hol- 
land, under the encouragement that freedom has 
given to labor, has not only converted a marsh into 
a rere yom province, but has brought some 
branches of manufacturing to a perfection that 
enables them to undersel] in the markets of the 
world. Switzerland—an inland territory, distant 
from the raw material, amid the gorges of her 
mounta'ns in her ice-boand region, and her snowy 
pyramids—has brought her manufactures to a like 
perfection, under the fruitful nurture that freedom 
gives to labor. 

But why go to other nations? What has been 
the effect of these two great adverse systems on 
our own country? Here they have been tried, and 
the fruits of the two systems are before us. As 
siustrative of the operation of these two systems, 


the committee to a speech of Mr. Calhoun’s on 
this subject, which proves (conclusively to my mind) 
that it is not under the protective system that the 
prosperity of this country is to be advanced. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cowen] this mornin 
said, from high authority, that the compromise had 
been the death stab to the American manufactures. 
I am bold to say, on the testimony of this speech, that 
it will be the death-stab to the American protection- 
ists. Armed with the facts of this speech, Isa 
here—not arrogantly, but as one confident in his 
cause—Come on, come on, you protectionists. On 
this question, with these facts, I am ready to meet 
you here, or at any place where American senti- 
ments abide. Then, sir, what are these facts? 
Here is the extract from the speech of Mr. Calhoun, 
delivered in the Senate of the United States on the 
16th of March, 1842, to which I allude. 


“In order to have a full and satisfactory view of the relative 
effects of inc ng and reducing the duties on our export trade, 
1 have arranged in table A the sengee amount of all our do- 
mestic exports, including manufactures, for sixteen years, be- 
ginning with 1825, the first year under the first tariff laid pro- 
lessedly for protection, and ending with 1840, divided into two 
equal periods of eight years each; the first ending with 1832, 
and comprehending the period of the two protective tariffs of 
°24 and ’28; and the last extending from the termination of the 
firs: to 1840, inclusive. I have not included ’41, because it would 
impede the facility of comparing the two periods, by making 
one longer than the other; and not because it would be less 
favorable than the other years, since the commencement of the 
reduction. I have extended the tiret to 1833. notwithstanding 
the reduction of the duties on coffee, tea, and some other articles 
began in 1830, and which, asa reference to the table will show, 
gave a considerable impulse to our exy ort trade in 1831 and ’32, 
and a corresponding increase of the exports to the period of 
high protective duties, which fairly belongs to that of reduction. 
The great reduction took place in March, 1833, under the com- 
promise act; and with that year accordingly I commence the 
period of reduction, to the effects of which the Senator attributes 
such disastrous results to the industry of the country. With 
these remarks I shall now proceed to compare the two periods, 
in order to ascertain how far facts will sustain or refute his 
bold declamatory assertions. 

“The aggregate amount of the value of the exports, in the 
first series of years, from 1824 to 1833, the period when the pro- 
tective policy was in ils greatest vigor, was $469, 198,564—ma- 
king an average of $57,399,945 per annum, throughout the per- 
iod; while the aggregate amount of value in the last, the period 
of reduction under the compromise, was $768,352,365—giving 
an average of $96 442,795, and making an aggregate gain, mn the 
period of reduction, over that of protection, of $299,174,791, and 
anaverage annual gain of $38,646,855, being rather more than 
65 per cent. on the average of the former period; an increase 
without example in any former period of the history of our 
commerce. This vast increase has had a correspending effect 
on our tonnage in the foreign and Coasting trade, as will appear 
by reference to table B, which contains a statement of our ton- 
nage for the two periods. The aggregate amount of the foreign 
tonnage at the clese of the first period was, in the foreign, 

989, and the coasting 752,456 tons; making the aggregate 
1,439,450 tons, against the last, in the foreign trade, of 896 664, 
and the coasting, 1,280,999; making, in the aggregate, 2,180,763, 
and an increase during the period of reduction of duties, over 
thatof protection, of 741,303 tons; while, during the first, there 
was an actual falling off in the tonnage, as the table-will show. 

“But it will no doubt be objected, that this mighty impulse 
from reduction, which has so vastly increased our exports and 
tonnage, was confined to the great agriccltural staples; and that 
the effects will be found to be the reverse on the manufacturing 
industry of thecountry. The very oor is the fact; so far 
from falling off, it isthe very branch of our exports that has re- 
ceived the greatest impulse, as will be apparent by reference 
to table C, in which the exports, in value, of domestic manu- 
factures are arranged in tabular form, divided into the same 
periods. It will appear, by reference to it, that the whole value 
of the exports of domestic manufactures, during the period of 
high protective duties, was but $43 160,755. So far from in- 
creasing, there wasan actual east, comparing the last with 
the first year of the series, of $505,633. Now turn tothe period 
of reduction of duties, and mark the contrast. Instead of falli 
off, the exports increased to $65,917,018 during the period; and, 
comparing the last year ofthe series with the last of that of high 
protective ‘duties, the increase will be found to be$7,798,207— 
greater than the former year by nearly three millions of dollars. 
This vast increase of the exports of domestic manufactures, 
even beyond the other branches of exports, is attributable main- 
ly to the fact, that a large portion of the articles for which they 
were exchanged were made duty free during the period under 
the compromise; while the greater part of those fur which the 
great agricu'tural staples were exchanged, were still subject to 
high duties.” 


Under this fiscal system—nearly one-half of our 
commerce free—a descending scale of duties that 
ultimately was to be reduced to twenty per cent., 
or to the wants of an economical administration 
of the Government, with the cash duties and home 
valuation ;—under this custom-house legislation, 
capital and enterprise have embarked Jargely in 
manufactures, and made a profit, and enjoyed a 
prosperity that will oan a comparison with 
any era of high tariff in the history of the country. 
What is the great life-giving principle in this sys- 
tem? The high duties? The protective principle? 
Noy, sir; custom house legisiation—the comparative 
treedom of trade—the carrying out the great prin- 
cip e acknowledged by all impartial political econu- 
miss—the principle suggested by common sense 


borne to us from every chamber of commerce, an 


; ; y . 

ous manufacturing nation through : 

lobe :—to let all legislation on this val beeen 

uties for revenue; as bigh, if you please, as the 
safe collection of the imposts will allow. 
afford no premium to smuggling; and to dispen 
with an enlarged and expensive revenne 
tem, and to secure uniformly to the home map 
facturer all the advantages of the custom-house le 
gislation. What greater advantage than this could ¢ 
magnanimous manufacturing citizen expect? What 
manufacturer would be so unblushing an advocat 
of favorite legislation as to ask more—not only 
the — per cent. revenue on the import, byt 
the a ats and the home value at the 
port where the same shall be entered? T 
to which the cash duties must limit the ‘conn 
tions, none can now foretell, as this is an experiment 
in our revenue system; but it, doubtless, mo 
greatly favor the home manufacturer. The valye 
of the goods at the port where entered, in many 
cases, wil] give a further great advantage to the 
home manufacturer. The importer pays not only 
the twenty per cent., but, also, often the export 
duty, the shipping expenses, freight, insurance, in. 
terest on the investment, commission on sales ‘and 
the expense of preparing to import. This, I ‘con. 
ceive, will average an amount equal to the dnt 
required to be paid to the Government. If the 
home manufacturer cannot compete with the foreign 
manufacturer in the home market, under this 
favored custom-house legislation, it cannot be to 
the advantage of the country to sustain those manu- 
factures that require more favored legislation—to 
be sustained by a tax on the people, and to the pre. 
judice of the revenue of tle country. 

Then, I think I might here triumphantly ask 
why abandon this policy? You have tried it for 
a period of nine years: it has proven most bene. 
ficial in its operation. You have tried the adverse 
policy: the country, by it, has been brought to the 
verge of a civil war. A gallant State raised jts 
flag in proud defiance to this legislation; and, 
though you could threaten to crowd the scaffold 
with her most gifted and gallant sons, and to drench 
her sunny fields with blood, stil] you had not the reck- 
less temerity to adhere to this perilous policy. No; 
the proud patron of the system was compelled to 
recede—to come out, and to offer up his own dear 
bantling as a public sacrifice to the peace of the 
country. Why, then, again test the affections of 
this people to this Union? Why again compel 
them to elect and take their respective sides 
again under the flag of this Union; or cling, per- 
haps, at the peril of their lives, to their own State 
institutions? There is nothing, either in the present 
or past, to give the statesman even the hope that 
this system is not doomed again to fall under popu- 
lar displeasure, and, it may be, again to peril the per- 
petuity of this Union 


SPEECH OF MR. WELLER, 
OF OHIO, 
In the House of Representatives, June 30th, 1842,— 
On the Veto Message. 

Mr. WELLER said he should not have troubled 
the House with a single word upon this question, if 
it had not been for the remarks made genile- 
men on the other side of the hall, in relation to the 

arty to which he was attached in principle and in 
Feeling. Two gentlemen, prominent members of 


the dominant party here, have said that the veto of 
the President upon this tariff bill was the consum- 
mation of a treaty which has long been 

between the President and the Democratic party. 
The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, [Mr. FittMore,] a man occupying no ordi- 
nary position upon this floor, has seen proper to 


indorse this charge. Here, then, is a declaration 
from a responsible gentleman, who, in the main, 
is exceedingly cautious in his assertions, and whose 
opinions are always entitled to respect. He was, 
therefore, bound to presume that he [Mr. Fui- 
more] had some evidence, satisfactory to his own 
mind, at least, upon which to base the charge. If 
there be such evidefice, I (said Mr. W.) demand 
that it shall be submitted to the House. Idle dec- 
larations, or bold and reckless charges, no matier 


-by whom made, are of little consequence, either 


here or before the people, unless they are sustain 
by facts. He would undertake to ro eg no over- 
tures whatever had been made by either party, and 
that the idea had its origin alone in the heated brain 


of Whigery. 
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pai the chairman aiso said that the Democrats 
the President, and, with him, the offices; 
fondness for the spoils was one of the char- 
“vies of the Democracy. Sir, (said Mr. W.,) 
astonished to hear such remarks from that 
jn oti entleman. What! the Democrats 
venoils men!” Has he forgotten vhat about the 
; March, 1841, this city was crowded, from one 
of it to the other, with applicants for office? 
aac he forgotten that the very moment it was as- 
‘«ained that General Harrison was elected to the 
sidency, thousands upon thousands made a pil- 
‘nage to his residence in Ohio, begging for of- 
eathis hands? Has he forgotten that the old 
, was constantly beset on his way here, and was 
sarcely allowed an hour for repose? In this city 
was pursued day and night, until his peace of 
was dexroyed, and his body worn out, and 
veat last hid him from these importunities. 
xt less than fifteen thousand office-seekers wit- 
ssed his inauguration. Such a horde of subser- 
jent beggars never before oat tere at any one 
upon the civilized globe. ere these the 
spoilsmen,” or were they the patriotic office-ha- 
ing Whigs? Were these the men whose vocifer- 
ssdenunciations against the office-holders, against 
sscription for opinion’s sake, had been heard 
pon every hill and in every valley of this mighty 
pire? —The gentleman judges the Democrats by 
js own party; and in this he does them great in- 
stice. It is quite probable that, if he and some of 
js friends had gotten a larger share of the “spoils,” 
hey would have been more sparing in their invec- 
ves against the President. 
But (continned Mr. W.) could the gentleman 
rom New York show that a single member of the 
Democratic party in this House had been an appli- 
ant for any appointment whatever under the pres- 
Administration? Was it not notorious that 
arly all the executive appointments had been 
Je from the ranks of the Clay Whigs? Is it not 
eli known that some of those who are now so vi- 
ent in their denunciations of Mr. Tyler, have 
en unsuccessful applicants for office? There is 
9 great difficulty, therefore, in accounting for the 
parges of treason and perfidy which are alleged 
gainst him. 
It he recollected rightly, the other gentleman 
on New York, [Mr. Gaancer,] who left the late 
abinet under peculiar circumstances, said that he 
ood now where he stvod in 1840, when he fought 
he memorable battle of that year with the universal 
hig party—that he still*held on to the glorious 
finciples involved in that contest! Why, Mr. 
peaker, where did he stand then? By his “prin- 
iples!” No,sir. He stood by a cider barrel, upon 
+ broad platform of a coon-skin. Has he con- 
juded, in this hour of misfortune, to throw himself 
ack upon these glorious “‘first principles?” Will 
by gentleman be good enough to tell us what were 
¢ principles for which the universal Whig party 
tended in 1840? Surely it cannot be pretended 
La nigh tariff, and a distribution of the proceeds 
ithe public lands, were amongst the questions de- 
ded! In that portion of Ohio which he had the 
nt lo represent, no such issues were pre- 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Grancer] 
nds by his “principles!” What were the prin- 
ples bo which that gentleman entered the cabi- 
of General Harrison? Did he stand pledged to 
at down rie tr He, too, talks about the 
poils!” Will he be good enough to tell me how 
by victims were a whilst he stood at 
head of the Post Office Department? 
Mr. Grancer. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
sire an answer to his question? 
Mi. Weiter. Certainly I do, and will be very 
uch obliged to him if he will give it. 
Mr. Grancer said he would respond with pleas- 
te. There had been about 1,700. 
t. Wetter. SEVENTEEN HUNDRED! 
id how many more would have been turned out, 
z pentlemnan had remained in oftice two weeks 
ue T 
Mr. Granver said he would answer that, too. If 
had remained in office a little longer, he 
re: have turned out 3,000 more—making 4,700 





nysned 


Mr. Wetter. A pemaiaee admission, indeed 
tof the FOUR THOUSAND SEVEN AUN- 
“tW) which he designed removing, seventeen 

‘fell victims to the gnillotine, before: the 
mlewen was victimized hianself. “yet, sir, 
hear this gentleman talking about the “spoils 











answer the question; but, if the papers were as he 
had left them, the gentleman woul 
set of records as were ever kept before an execu- 
tion.] 


question. 

hoped the gentleman would make a direct response, 

Had he denied the charge, he (Mr. W.) was pre- 

pared with proof; and this, possibly, the gentleman 
n 


doubt, that men had been removed by him solely be- 
cause they were Democrats. 
about the “spoils men!” 
tained certain gentlemen in office, it is quite likely 
he would have been treated with more courtesy than 


would have been in a better humor than he seemed 
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men!” Why, if he could have kept his own head 
upon his shoulders for a few weeks longer, not a 
single Democrat would have been found in the Post 
Office Department. 
most imagine I see the ex-Postmaster General lux- 
uriating over the spoils which his office enabled 
him to distribute. 
applies the knife to his Democratic victim! 
a proud smile of exultation lights u 
nance, when he discovers his political foe prostrate 
before him! 
to say here in his place, that he (Mr. Grancer] had 
removed men from office for no other reason under 
heaven, than because they had voted for Van Bu- 
ren. 
not the fact? 


Sir, (said Mr. W.,) I can al- 


ith what ecstatic pleasure he 
What 
his counte- 


He (Mr. Wetter) would undertake 


He put it to the gentleman whether such was 
{Mr. Granger said he was not now prepared to 


find as nice a 


Mr. Wetter said this was no reply at all to his 
He made a distinct charge, and had 


ew, and for that reason evaded theinguiry. He 
could establish the fact, beyond the possibility of a 


Yet, what a clamor 
If the President had re- 


he has been. Had the gentleman from New York 
retained his “spoils,” and been enabled to glut his 
vengeance upon the Democracy, it is probable he 


to be on yesterday. He meant no disrespect to the 
gentleman; for, personally, he cherished no unkind 
feelings towards him. 

If (said Mr. 2 the Whig party had obtained 
power by fair and honorable means, I could sym- 


pathize with them in their present unfortunate con- 
dition. 


It is, indeed, a melancholy sight, to see this 
“universal Whig party”—after struggling fortwelve 
long years, and spending all their money, and much 
of their reputation, to obtain power—now divided 
and distracted to such an extent as to render them 
impotent. At the last session of the 26th Congress, 
shortly before General Harrison was inaugurated, 


the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Lang,] who has 
just taken his seat, favored the House with a fu- 


neral elegy upon the Democratic party. He came 
here then in the pride of his strength, as though he 
supposed Whigery was destined to remain in power 
forever. The flag of his party waved in triumph 
over the nation. He told us that the Democrats 
were dead, without the hope of resurrection. It 
was (said Mr, W.) my fortune to reply to the gen- 
tleman on that occasion. I told him then that he 
was mistaken; that, although defeated, we were 
not annihilated; that our forces, although then 
scattered, would soon be rallied, and be in the field, 
with increased energy and renewed zeal; that the 
glorious cause in which we were engaged would 
never be abandoned. He then told gentlemen that 
divisions existed in their ranks, which would ulti- 
mately render them as weak and powerless as a 
child in its mother’s lap; he showed them then the 
rocks upon which they would split: and, without 
=e any pretension whatever to the character of 
a prophet, he would ask whether his predictions 
had not been verified. Sir, (said Mr. W.) their 
present condition is a most righteous est up- 
on them. Such, he trusted, would be the fate of 
every party which resorted to fraud and deception 
to attain its ends. 

Gentlemen on the other side have discussed this 
veto message as though the House of Representa- 
tives was alone vested with the power of enacting 
laws. If such be the fact, why send bills to the 
Senate and to the President for their concurrence? 
The Constitution expressly provides that— 

‘Every bill which shall have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, shall, before it become a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; if h« approves, he 
shali sign it; butif not, he shall return it, with his obdjections,”’ 
&e. 

It is, therefore, necessary, before an act can be- 
come a law, that it should be sent to the President. 
Do gentlemen regard his signature to a bill as a 
mere matter of form? Is he bound to.sanction any 
and every measure which may. be presented to 
him byt , 
gentlemen to the inapgural address of 


































majority in Congress?. He would refer 
General 
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Harrison for the constitutional doctrine on this 
subject. It never was designed by the framers of 
the Constitution that the President should be a 
mere automaton, to be used by Congress at their 
pleasure. Ifa bill is presented to his consideration, 
which he believes violates the Constitution, hé 
must veto it, or ehe he stands convicted of perjury. 
If a measure is submitted to him which has passed 
Congress in haste, without due deliberation, and 
which, in his judgment, is calculated to exercise 
an injurious influence over the interests of the 
people, he must withhold his signature, or he is 
a traitor to his country. 


If this power be a dan> 
gerous one, let it be eradicated from the Comstitu: 
tion. He believed it was a conservative power 
and that there was but little probability that it would 
ever be exercised to the injury of public liberty. 
It isa power which the Executive will always use 
with great reluctance, because he will not, as @ 
matter of choice, array himself against a majortit' 
in Congress. But gentlemen argue as if this vet 
was absolute, unqualified. Now, what is the effect 
of a veto? Does it defeat the bill? No, sir: it 
sends the measure back to Congress for its recone 
sideration; and if two-thirds are found to be in fa- 
vor of it, it baeomes a law without his signature. 
But suppose there are not two-thirds for the bill. If 
the measure is clearly for the benefit of the coun+ 
try, the people can send a sufficient number here at 
the succeeding Congress to pass it; or, if that cati- 
not be done, atthe end of the Presidential term a 
majority can, at the ballot-box, apply the remedy. 
So that, at the worst, the veto only suspends the 
law during the brief term of the President. 


The advocates of this “half-hour tariff bill” have 
said that it had the sanction of the people ; that it 
was indorsed by public sentiment; and that, in ve- 
toing it, the President committed an outrage pol 
the will ofthe people! The President ise bua by 
the people; he derives his power from them; and 
to them he is answerable for his conduct. He has 
as much right to say that he is acting in conformi- 
ty with the will of the people as we have. { fay 
well be doubted whether the majority in this House 
truly represents the popular will. The recent elec- 
tions ina number of the States place some forty 
gentlemen of the Whig party in the attitude of 
misrepresenting their constituents. Whatever may 
have been decided in the contest of 1840, the late 
elections show a remarkable change in public sen- 
timent. 


He then referred to the manner in which theland 
bill was carried through Congress at the extra ses- 
sion, and the proviso which was attached to it. 
Now, said he, it was well known that that proviso 
which forbids the distribution if at any time it should 
become necessary to raise the duties on imports 
over 20 per cent., was inserted because it was 
known that its omission would drive the President 
to a veto. His opinion upon this subject was well 
understood. Gentlemen on one side said they 
would not have voted for the land bill if that had 
not been inserted; while others avow that they 
voted for it as acompromise, but with a determina- 
tion to repeal it (the proviso) at as early a day as 
possible. An effortis now made to avoid thal pro- 
vision. The object which the dominant party 
here had in view when they passed the bill now be- 
fore us, was to commit the President to the princi- 
ple of distributing the land revenue while the du- 
ties were over 20 per cent., thus repealing the pro- 
viso alluded to. If they could induce himto rec. 
ognise the principle for one month, then the 
might hope to obtain a high tariff and distribution 
both. It is truethat, by this bill, the distribution of 
the proceeds of the public lands is suspended till 
the Ist of August; but this fund would be accumu- 
lating while the duties were over 20 per cent.—thus 
violating the spirit of the proviso. In short, the 
act was passed to “head” the President, and, like 
many other efforts made on this floor, has proved 
unsuccessful. 

This tariff bill was passed in “hot haste.” The 
Committee of Ways and Means held it back until 
the day at which gentlemen say the revenuelaws 
expire had nearly arrived, and then forced it 
through this House with scarcely an hour’s consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Fiutmore said he desired it to be understood 
that the Committee of Ways and Means was not 
responsible for tbe resolution he introduced for ta- 
king the bill.outof commiuee. That resolution was 
‘entirely his. own, and offered on his own individual, 
responsibility... He also took the present occasion 
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to cqrrect an assertion repeatedly made in one of 
the papers of the city, and on the floor of the House, 
that he had endeavored to have the provisional tar- 
iff bill passed in half an hour. he truth was, 
when he offered his resolution, the bill had been 
under discussion one whole day, [laughter;} and un- 
less decided then, would have to go over to the 
next week. Conceiving the necessity for its spee- 
dy passage, there was no other course which he 
could have adopted to effect that object. 

Mr. V/evver said his recollection of the circum- 
stances was this: In the aflernoon of the day on 
which the bill was introduced, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gu.Mer] obtained the floor, and the 
committee rose ; when the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Firtmore} submitted a resolution for 
stopping all debate in Aalf anhour! It might have 
been debated three or four hours that day ; but was 
that sufficient time to examine and discuss a bill 
so important in its consequences? Was this giving 
the minority here a fair opportunity of being heard? 
If this was not hasty legislation, he knew not 
what was. Moreover, after the bill passed the Sen- 
ate with an amendment, and came back to this 
House for its concurrence, it was passed through, 
under the application of the previous question, 
without a single moment's debate! The majority 
on this floor might stifle discussion here, but they 
could not gag the Executive ; they could not, by 
their admirable rules, deprive him ofthe rights con- 
ferred on him by the Constitution. 

It is strange, passing strange, that gentlemen can- 
not discuss the important principles involved in 
this bill, without casting opprobrious epithets upon 
the Democratic party. We have been held an- 
swerable for what gentlemen are pleased to call the 
sins of the President. Whilst the Whigs have all 
the distinguished offices and posts of honor, and 
nearly all the patronage of the Government, we are 
charged with having seduced the President from 
his allegiance to the Whig party, in order to obtain 
the “spoils!” He (Mr. W.) took occasion to say 
that, so far as the remark was designed for him, it 
was certainly untrue. He never desired any office 
from the Executive. He sustained the Presidentin 
some of his acts, because he believed they were calcu- 
lated to promote the public good. He believed that 
the President was, upon many great measures, a 
republican, and actuated by a sincere desiie to ad- 
vance the interests, and secure the prosperity, of the 

ople. For the expression of this opinion, he 
might be called the friend and peculiar advocate of 
the Executive. It was a matter of no importance 
tohim. He cared little about men, except so far 
as they were instrumental in carrying out great 
principles. He should soon go to the rich valley 


of the Ohio, where he hoped to find a constituency | 


capable of appreciating his motives. He would 
appeal to them for the rectitude of his conduct; and, 
it put down, he would retire trom Congress with 
more pleasure than he came here. 

Mr. W. then referred to the various epithets 
which had been apphed to the Democratic party 
during this debate’ We have, said he, been called 
Locofocos, Agrarians, &c. Sir, these terms are 
atways applied to those who appear before the pub- 
lie as the advocates of popular rights. If to be op- 
posed to exclusive privileges—if to demand that, in 
the eye of the law, the poor man shall be placed on 
ah equality with the rich—if uncompromising hos- 
tility to every device which enables one portion of 
the community to live by the sweat and ioil of the 
other—be Locofocoism, then, sir, lam a Locofoco, 
dyed in the wool. ; 

This Whig party cone Mr. W.) came into pow- 
er with an unprecedented majority. They have 
attempted to fasten upon the Government some of 
the odious Federal measures of 1791. Public at- 
tention has been directed to their acts; the eyes of 
the people are now opened, and nohumbuggery can 
againdeceivethem. You have taken advantage of 
their credulity once, and they will not again con- 
fide in you. You are now in the majority here; 
but you will, ere long, be driven from the high 
places to which, in an evil hour, you have been 
elevated. The sovereign power of the people wil! 
recall you to that retirement from which you ought 
never to have emerged. Old scores must be ad- 
justed, and a “new set of books opened.” In those 
new books you will find that your names are not 
recorded amongst the “elect.” According to the 
best calculation he (Mr. W.) had been able to 
make, one hundred and twenty of those now pres- 
ent would, at the commencement of the next Con- 
gress, be found in the shades of private life. The 
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seats Which you now occupy, and with which you 
are so familiar, will soon know you no more for- 
ever. The sceptre has departed from your hands. 
You have played a few “fantastic tricks before 
high Heaven;” but your race is run. Your elo- 
quent voices will no longer be heard in these halls. 
Should be (Mr. W.) again be elected, and could 
spare time from his congressional duties, he would 
take great pleasure in visiting them in their retire- 
ment. He might be able to console them for the 
loss of the glory and honor of public life. He 
trusted the same philosophy which sustained them 
through so many disasters and defeats in days past, 
would characterize them in their retirement. 

But for the course of remarks indulged in by 
gentlemen on the other side, in connexion with 
their conduct atthe extra session, he would not have 
alluded to the present unfortunate condition of this 
universal Whig party. If they had pursued a 
magnanimous course, and avoided exulting over 
us afier we had been signally defeated, his lips 
should have been sealed on this subject. But he 
could not forget with what exultation they opened 
the “extra session”—he could not forget the bitter 
taunts thrown upon us when it was supposed we 
were crushed tothe earth. They supposed that the 
power they then held was to be theirs forever. 
Alas! how short-sighted is man! How uncertain 
all political honors! To-day, in a triumphant ma- 
jority; to-morrow, ina lean and hungry minority. 
To-day, Whigery beholds posts of honor and fat of- 
fices in the perspective; but to-morrow thestern voice 
of the people dispels the blissful vision. 


In the canvass of 1840 it was well known that 
Mr. Tyler did not agree in principle with the great 
mass of the Whig party. He was selected because 
of his locality, and with the hope that his old-fash- 
ioned republican notions would give additional 
strength to the Whig ticket. So anxious were 
they to defeat the Democratic party, that they did 
not stop to scrutinize very closely the peculiar 
doctrines entertained by their candidates. They 
said, inthe language of one of their favorite songs— 

“We'll go for Tippecanoe and Tyler too, 
Without a why or wherefore.” 

You are now reaping the fruits of that policy. 
When you came into power, you attempted to 
carry everything by legislative caucus—a caucus to 
control! not only the legislative department of the 
Government, but to exercise a supervisory power 
over the Executive was instituted. The President 
was soon given to understand that he must admin- 
ister the Government with an eye to secure the 
snecession to their favorite of the West, [Mr. 
Clay.] If any man dared to disobey the mandates 
of this legislative junto, he was denounced; if he 
set up his opinions in opposition to theirs, he was 
un-Whigged. Whenever any question came up 
in this House suddenly, and any difficulty was 
found to exist, an adjournment was immediately 
moved, and a caucus held in some of the commit- 
tee-rooms of this Capitol, to see if the refractory 
members of this universal, Whig party could not be 
whipped in! The nextday the edict of the majori- 
ty was registered in the twinkling of aneye. It 
was really amusing to the Democratic minority 
here to witness the salutary effect of a caucus-drill 
upon refractory subjects. Yet there was a little 
band—the guard—who could not be kept in the 
traces; they had a great deal of the true spirit of 
republicanism yet left; they had too much of that 
proud independence—too much of that hatred of tyr- 
anny which should always characterize the Ameri- 
can statesman, to submittoinsolent dictation. They 
resisted the power of the caucus; and, from that day 
to this, they have been abused and vilified by the 
dominant party here. They have, however, de- 
fended themselves gallantly. To see a small band 
of five or six men standing up against the whole 
force of the universal Whig party, and stemming 
the torrent of their abuse, was well calculated to 
excite one’s admiration. 

Mr. W. then referred to the history of the extra 
session, and the efforts made to induce the Presi- 
dent to sign the bank bill. He (the President) told 
them that he wasa republican of ‘98—that, believing 
in a strict construction of the Constitution, he could 
not find anything in that instrument authorizing the 
creation of a bank. He referred them to his past 
history, and to the uncompromising hostility which 
he had always manifested towards such an insti- 
tution. He reminded them of the solemn oath 
which he had taken to maintain and defend the 
Constitution. What cared they for all this? The 
“univérsal Whig party” in caucus had decided 
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that the measure must pass; and to their w; 
Tyler must sacrifice his opinions _ Me 
science. Never before has this country witn. 
so bold an effort to break down the indepenia” 
of the Executive, and make him the subsery” 
tool of the legislative department. Because M, 
Tyler has dared to disobey the commands of 
majority here—because he has dared to maints; 
the principles hitherto advocated by him, he ; 
denounced as a traitor. Atraitor to whom) 1, 
his country? To that glorious Republic oy, 
which he presides? No sir, no; but a traitor tg 
universal Whig party! 

Mr. W. then alluded to the manner in whic 
the caucus was operating upon the subject of 
tariff. He had no doubt that gentlemen had fou 
great difficulty in the adjustment of this mater. 4 
great contrariety of opinion existed, and varion 
interests were to be reconciled. Each man mpg 
have the particular manufactories which were \ 
cated in his district protected, or he threatened 
go against the whole bill. He supposed the gen. 
tleman near him from Rhode Island [Mr. Tu 
Lincuast] would demand that the pin manufac, 
tories should be protected ! 

Mr. TittincuasT said there were no pin many, 
factories in his State. 

Mr. Wetter thought the gentleman had last sup 
mer presented a bill or a memorial on that sy. 
ject. 

Mr. TivuincHast said it was true that the Cop. 
mittee on Manufactures had directed him to re 
a bill for the protection of pins; but the petitig 
came from New York, and not Rhode Island, 

Mr. We ter said he might have been mistakes, 
Some gentlemen neaf him suggested that th 
member might have made a movement for the pro. 
tection of pilis. As the State was a small one 
and making pills a small business, perhapsthey bad 
engaged init. Be this as it might, there were ip. 
teresis enough in the caucus demanding prove. 
tion. 

He then adverted to the circumstances unde 
which Mr. Tyler had been elected, his position 
upon the bank and tariff questions, the effors 
made by the dominant party here to “head” him 
and closed by remarking, that the whole mater 
must soon be submitted to the people. Upon their 
decision he relied. 
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The bill providing for farther remedial justice ia 
the district couris of the Unised Siates, was taken 
up, and read a third time; and, on the question of 
its passage, 

Mr. LINN called for the yeas an! nays; which 
were ordered. 

Mr. BAGBY said: I do not intend, at this late 
period, to enter into any lengthened argument upoa 
this bill. Tt has teen diseus-ed at considerable 
length, beth by its alvecates and opponents, Aol 
at one time I had hoped, irom the dispositien mati- 
fested on the other side to deprive it of some of ils 
most obnoxious features, and the success thata’ 
tended the motion to amend, so proper in itsell, 
and sustained wiih so much ability by the distim- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, {Mr. Pazs- 
Ton,}—I bad indulged the hope that I should be able 
to vote for it. In that hope I find myself disap- 
pointed. The prediction made by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania, whose far-reaching 
sagacity seldom subjects to mistakes in matiers 0 
this kind, is about to be fulfilled; and this bills 
about to be passed by a strict party vote. Eves 
with my humble ability to foresee and to foreiel 
the course of events here, I took tke liberty, 08 
former day, and in the discussion of a differest 
subject, but one having a common paternily wit 
the bill now under consideration, 1o ventore ibe 
assertion that, although this measure then slep',! 
slept under the protection of the gigantic arm 
an ascertained majority. Pred ction in regard 
this measure has ripened into history. Nor, Sf, 
is this much to be marvelled at. There are some 
questions which require to be decided by 8 pery 
vote, and | regard the one now under consideratios 
as peculiarly of that character. From the very 
commencement of this Government, there has beet 
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his oy and many of them for patriotism too— 
Titnesep ee eifore and unchanging object has been 
eden urge the powers of the Federal Government, 
Ser Vie ys departments, at the expense of the State 
use Mr yments and the people. This bill is one of 
ds of th sures belonging to the class, the object of 
male » js 10 augment the powers of the Federal 
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= T le, aud is entitled to @ pre-eminent position in 
seaail . [tis a bold prominent measure, in that 
; of which I have heretofore had occasion to 
D whieh Ii isa measure not standing by itself, but 
ct Of thal of aconnected series, the object and the inevi- 
ad foundlite effect of which is to trench upon the rights of 
atter, AMMMGiates and the people, in direct violation of the 
| Variongilmmwitgtion. And I am not going too far when 
an mug that this bill is the most dangerous measur: 
were |g obnoxious class to which it bzlongs. 
aoa conflicts merely political between the State 
Mr. Tyga Federal authorities, there is a certain corree- 
nanufac ia popular opinion. The intelligence of the 








se, (amiliar as they are with topics of ordinary 
raj interest, enables them to mark the prog- 
of Federal encroachment, and, by their in- 
{ operation aud inflzence on the action of this 
nment, to control it, or lop it off. Unhap- 
ibe measure new about to become a law, so 
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he Com. she action of this body is concerned, ix not 
‘0 repon wih the natare and tendency of which the 
4 le are familiar. Itisone of those silent en- 









pmekis ia the march to power not likely to 






























oa elthe attention of the great body of the peo- 
the pro because i's effects and consequences are not 
nall one mY (0 be immediately seen and felt by them, 
they had fie 29 alempt to disturb, if not to poison, those 
were in me and tranquil waters which ought to constitute 
z protec. Mmmgreat fountain of justice in the individual 

sof this Uaion. The object of the remarks I 
2S under Rnd 10 submit to the Senate will be io show that 
POSition bill is unconstitutional, unauthorized by the 
€ effors Hs of nations, and utterly subversive of the rights 
ad” him; HMM sovereignty of the States. Whatever con- 
ea aa y of opinion may exist in regard to many of 


questions tha: dsily arise ia the practical opera- 
of our complex system, there are certain great 
lamental principles connected with it, from the 
bh of which none will dissent. No one will 
y, for example, that this is a Government of 
ied powers; that (hese powers are confided by 
Constitution to three separate and distinct 
























RTS. es of magistracy—the legislative, executive, 
Justice it HM judicial; and that the powers of neither of 
as taken departments can be extended beyond the 
estion of prescribed to it by the Constitution, without 
lation of that instrament. It will, therefore, 
es which me the duty of the Senate, before passing this 
. \o inquire whether it has any foundation in the 
this late tation. Estertainisg the opinion, without 
ent upod hadow of a doubt, that the bill has no such 
siderable HMMBdation in the Constitution, I propose to offer 
ts, Aol HiMhe Senate some of the reasons which have 
o0 Matl Beh! my mind to that conclusion. The powers 
me of its 0 department of the Government are more 
S thal a y limited and defined than are the powers 
in iwell, ibe jadiciary. The framers of the Con 
be distie Huon, irom an intimate knowledge of hu- 
Ir. Paxs- nature, foresaw, with the perspicaciiy of 
d be able statesmen, that, usless the most absolute 
rif disap: Positive limitations were placed upon the ac- 
nguished of the different departments of the Govern- 
reaching HAM, the disposition so prevalent in humau nature 
ratiers of HMMRId operaie on those who might be, at various 
his bill s HMMods, intrusted with the exercise of the powers 
». Even led therewith; would induce them to over- 
> foreiel HM we boundary of duty and propriety; and that 
rly, 008 BiB judicial department might become—what, in 
different t long since has become to a grea! extent—'he 
nity wilh making power of the Goverement. The 
ntore ibe Vixilance and wakeful solicitade with 
Pe the framers of the Constitution watched 
ic arm the nsing prospects of a nation just about to 
egard the great list of independent common wealths, 
Nor, St, Hitt acomplex, new,and ‘aniried form of gov- 
are some Mt, is howhere more clearly manifested than 
y 8 per'y BiBbe positive limitations’ they placed upon the 
of the judicial department of the Govern 
en The second section of the third article of 


vonstitution, which defines the extent, and the 
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whole extent, of the judicial power of the Unved 
States, is in these words: 

“The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United 
Siates, and the treaties niade, or which ehall be made, under 
their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United States 
shall be a party; to controversies between two or more States; 
between a State and citizens of another State; between citizens of 
different States; between citizens of the same State, claiming 
jands under grants of different States; and between a State or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

This is the extent of the judicial power, in all 
its length, depth, and breadth; and, aniess it can be 
shown that this bill is sustained under ene of the 
grants already referred to in the second section of 
the third article of the Constitution, itcan have no 
foundation in that instrument. 


Let us analyze the section, in order to determine 
whether the provisions of the bill can find a Joca- 
tion or resting-place in any partof it. The first 
grantin the section refers to cases arising under 
the Constitution and Jaws of the United States, 
and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority; the second extends to all ca-es af- 
fecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and 
consuls; the third to all cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction—no matter who may be 
parties to them; the fourth to controveisies to 
which the United States shall be a party; 
the fifth to controversies between two or more 
States; the sixth ex'ends to controversies be- 
tween a State and citizens of another State; the 
seventh extends to controversies between citizens 
of different States; the cighth grant extends to 
controversies between citizens of the same State 
claiming lands under grants of cifferent States, 
and between a State, and the citizens thereof, and 
foreign States, citizens, cr subjects. This is the 
whole extent of the judicial power of the United 
States, original and appellate. And this power is 
very much abridged by the eleventh article of the 
amendments to the Constitution, which declares 
that “the judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law or 
equity commenced or prosecuted against any one 
of the United States by citizens of another Stace, or 
by citizens or subjects of a foreign State” Here, 
ther, we have atull view of the whole constitu- 
tional ground; and it becomes the duty cf the 
friends of this bik toshow from which of the gran's 
in the Constitution the power to pass it is derived. 
And I respectfully call upon the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, familiar as he is with all 
such subjects, and intimately acquainted as he is 
with the Constitution and laws of his country, to 
point me to the constitutional provision under 
which he expects to be able to sustain and justify 
the passage of this bill? 

[Mr. Beraien answered, ander the general grant 
of power in the Constitutiun.] 

Sir, it is ever thus. Whenever the powers con- 
ferred upon this Government by the Consti ution are 
found too short for any emergency, it is the invari- 
able and settled pract'ce witb the Federal party to 
steetca them. And it not unfrequently happens 
tha', whe:e ibe Constitution is silent, they assume 
them out and out. Bat, in relation to the jadicial 
departmeat of the Governmen!, there is no general 
grant of powers; they are specific and enume- 
rated, and cap only be enlarged and increased by 
that disposition—too often manifested here to be 
relieved from the restraints and trammels of a 
written Constiiution. 


Nor cap any aid be derived, by the friends of ; 


this. bill, from that provision of the Constitution 
which gives to Congress the power to pass ail laws 
whieh may be necessary aud proper for carrying 
into ex: cation the powers vested by the Constitution 
‘in the Government: f the United States, or any 
department or officer thereof.” 


This only means that Congress have power to 
pass such laws as may be necessary and proper (I 
now speak in reference to the jadicial power only) 
lo carry into execation the powers vesied in the ju- 
dicial depattment by the 2d section of the 3d 
article of the Constiimion. Ii, then, | am correct 
in supposing that the 2d seetion of the 31 arti- 
cle of the Constitution ascertains and defines the 
extent of the jadicial power, and that it cannot, 
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withoat a violation of tbe Constitution, be extend- 

ed beyond the limit prescribed in that section, the 
great question presen'ed for the determination of 

the Senate is—wheiher the power proposed to be 

conferred by this bill on the Federal jadges, 

is derived from any grant of power in the Consti- 

tation? I deny that it has the semblance of a foun- 

dation there. What is there, I ask, in the 2d 

section of the 3d article of the Constiiuuon, which 

gives to the judges of the supreme or district courts 

of the United Slates the power to grant writs of 

habeas corpus “in all caves of any prisoner or pris- 

oners in jail or confinement; where he, she, or 

they, bing subjects or citizens of a ioreign State, 

and domiciled therein, shail be commiited or con- 
fined, or in custody, under or by any authority or 

law, or process founded thereon, of the United 
States, or any one of them, (‘hat is, any one of the 
States,) for or on account of any act done or com- 
mitted under any a.leged right, title, authority, 
privilege, protection, or exemption, set up or 
claimed, under the commission, or order, or sanc« 
tion ef any foreign State or sovereignty, the valid- 
ity and effect whereof depend upon the laws of 
nations?” Here we have a direct assertion of the 
power, on the part of the Federal Judiciary, where 
a party is committed, in custody or confinement 
under or by authority of the State laws, or process 
founded thereon, to bring him before a Federal 
judge, and discharge him, according to the disere- 
tion of such judge; and that, too, under a form of 
government which recognises the separate exist- 
ence of the States, and that they are sovereign in 
their appropriate spheres. Away with the idea of 
State soveieignty, if this colossal power can be exe 
ercised constitutionally by this Government. For 
the purpose of testing the correctness of the power 
proposed to be conferred on the Federal judges by 
this bill, 1 will suppose a solitary case: It is well 
known there is a species of property holden in cer- 
tain portions of this Union, which excites the most 
serious apprehensions on the part of its owners, 
and which constitules a source of jealousy against 
the South, and of dangerous and nefarious inter- 
meddling on the part of others. 


We know there is a spirit—call it fanaticism, if 
you please—abroad in the land, inculcating a mor- 
ality higher than the precepts of our holy religion, 
and a patriotism above the Constitution. We 
have a new school of the rights of man, which 
teaches the slave to war upon his master, and, if 
he cannot succeed without, to bu’cher him, in cold 
blood; to leave his wife a widow, his children fa- 
therless, his hearth and his fields desolate. We 
know that this feeling of new-fangled philanthropy 
is of foreign birth and foreign growth; that Eng- 
land, shuddering at the recollection of her former. 
kidnappings, and piracies, and murders, connected 
with the slave-trade, and with hands unwashed of 
the crimes and the horrors of centuries, has at- 
tempted to avert the storm of universal indignation 
which hovers just above her own head, by divert- 
ing the eyes of mankind to slavery in the mild and 
tolerant form in which it exists in some of the 
States of this Union; while her own white popula- 
tion, which nature and nature’s God intended to be 
free, are suffering and starving by mullions for 
bread, upon the lup of a cruel and heartless moth- 
er; while that mother, forgetting the golden maxim 
that charity should begin at Lome, is engaged in a 
crusade against slavery as it exists with us. Sup- 
pose the Southern States—knowing the ignited 
ground on which they siand, and that there are em- 
issaries, inhuman shape, prowling about, imparting 
to their slaves the new light which has been thrown 
in, by this modern theory, upon the doctrine of the 
rights and the equality of man, and bewildering their 
ignorant and benighted unders'andings with the g!im- 
mering idea of universal emancipation, ready to 
apply the fatal torch—shou'd pass laws meking it 
felony of death for any one of these worthies to 
iveite their slaves to rebellion, insurrectien, and 
marder; (and here permit me to say, that a South- 
ere Siate that would omit, in times like these, to 
pass such a law, would be unworthy of exi-tence, 
or to enjvy the light and genial warmth of that ron 
which a benignant Providence vouchsafes to shine 
upon them, aod illamine their path, amidst sur- 
rounding darkness.) Suppose such a law to be in 
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existence, and one of these infernal scoundrels, 
fiends, to be detected in the vivlation of that law. 
Proceedings are instituted against Lim by the Siate 
authorines. The proof of his deep and damning 
palit is as palpable as light. He is cothmitted for 
trial in the State court. 11 is ascertained that he is 
a foreigner, domiciled—according to the precise 
language of the bill—in a foreign country. Ap- 
plication is made to a judge of the ¢istrict or 
supreme court ot the United States for a writ of 
habeas corpus. lt is granted be prisoner is 
brought before him, and discharged, upou the 
ground that he is acting onder the orders of his 
sovereign, ho has been so far i!juminated by the 
doctrines of this new school in morals, philan- 
thropy, and the equality and rights of man, as to 
wave become convinced that property cannot exist 
jo siaves. Sir, such a decision wonld shake this 
Union from the een're to the extremi'ies, and your 
whole Government to its foundation. But sup- 
pote (as would most likely be the case) the State 
authorities should refase to obey the habeas corpus, 
and deliver up the offender. Would you attempt 
te enforce obedience to it—ahd how? The chair- 
than of the Judiciary Committee must remember 
one case, at least, in which a State looked with si- 
lent contempt on the manda‘e of Federal power, 
asserted the supremacy of her laws, and punished 
the offender capitally. Whe effect of this bill, if it 
passes, will be te prodace cuilision between the 
State and Federal authorities; and in such conflicis, 
as If have before had occasion to remark, the States 
must triumph, or your ibstitutions are at an end. 
But, sir, that provision of this bill which proposes 
to give to the Federal judges the power to bring 
before them persons charged with offences, and 
under confinement by the Siate authorities, not only 
violates the Constitution of the United Siates, but 
ft vidlates a princip'e of law sanctioned by time, 
and covered over with the hoar of ages. That 
principle is this: that, where two tribunals have 
concurrent jurisdiction over the same subject-mat- 
ter, that which first takes cognizance of it must ex- 
Waust its jurisdiction before any other tribunal can 
take hold of it, This I assert to be the principle. 


If it be so, whenc* do you derive the power (, con. | 


fer on the Federal judges ihe right to interfere in 
a case legally an! constitationally commeneed in 
the State courts, and wrest it from their jarisdie- 
tion? ~The Constitution gives you no such power 
If it does, Jet it be shown. 


But this bill not only violates the Constitution, 
and the rule to which I have already ativeried, but 
it violates an established printiple of the jaws of 
mations. Let ts take the celebrated case of 
McLeod, which, I have no doubt, has given rise to 
the introduction of this bill, and see if the course 
pursued by the authorities of New York was not 
perfecily correct, and tke only one calculated to 
preserve her own honor, and the character of our 
institations. McLeod was charged with having 
entered the tetritory of New York, Participated in 
the destruction of the Caroline, and sent her drift- 
ing in burning ruins over the cataract of Niaga- 
ra, and betchering her citizens. Criminal pro. 
ceedings were insiituied against him in the Siae 
courts. According to my view of this subject, 
McLeod was amenable to the laws of New York 
whether he acted with or without the orders of his 
sovereign, in a time of peace. If he acted without 
the orders of his sovereign, there can be no doubt 
of the premeen of this position.  Vatics, th 
treatirg of this subject, says: “If the oponde. 
has in her power the mainans ee ated Sate 


who has done tne 
injury, she may, “imo 
justice and ns. «out scrapie, bring him to 


3 radich him.” New York was the of- 
fended Sate; the majesty of het laws had been 
violated, and one of her ptople murdered ; she had 
the individaal charged with having done the injury 
in her power, and she would have been unmindful of 
all the obligations of duty and self-respect if she had 
not proceeded to try him,and have punished him it 
he had been found guilty. 1 hall not now animad- 
vert upon the cave of McLend. tt has been dis- 
posed of by the cours of New York, and the cir- 
cumstances connected with it are now the subject 
of negotiaiion between this Governmen: and that 
of Great Britain. | hope these negotiations may 
terminate in the amicable adjustment of this and 
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all other d fliculties between the two countrics, 
provided itcan be done consistently with the na- 
tional honor. I avail myself of this occasion to 
say, however, that I dissent, in the main, from the 
views taken of this question by our Government at 
the time, and think it involved a sacrifice of the 
national honor. 

Neither is it possible, entertaining the views I 
do upon the subject, to justify the introduction of 
this bill at this time, and under existing circum. 
stances, even if there were ho constitutional’ objec- 
tion toit. Itis, if my jadgment, unbeesoming the 
character and dignity of the Government of thé 
United Siates to be enacting laws in obedience to 
the expressed opinions of a nation who, or whose 
subjects, have already inflicted injury and insult 
upen a portion of oar people, merely to enable 
foreign culprits to escape the Vigilance And the jus- 
tice of the State jurisdictions. 

Another reason urged in support of the passage 
of this bill is, that it will strengthen our means of 
preserving peace with foreign nations, and tend to 
elevate us to that high rank we oaght to occupy in 
the scale of nations. The measure best calculated, 
in my judgment; to enable the United States to 
muaiotain that exalted rank among the nations of 
the earth, which, I trust, under the dispensations 
of Divine Providence, we, as a nation, are destined 
to attain and enjoy, is by preserving your Consti- 
tution inviolate, and cherishing and nourishing the 
irue genius of our free and happy institutions, 
Stick to the Constitution of your country as you 
have received it from your ancestors; show to the 
rest of mankind that you are not only determined 
to live by il, but that you are at all times ready, if 
necessary, to die by i; and you will do infinitely 
more to elevate the character of your country than 
by attempting so to square your legislation as to 
meet the views and the expectations of the rotten 
and unlimited systems of Europe, which have no 
affinity to ours. In every aspectin which I have 
been enabled to view this question, it is impossible 
to yield to this bill the sanction of my support. | 
consider it a palpable and dangerous violation of 


the Constitution: » violation or the principles of 
the laws of nations; a departure from the raie io 
regard to concotrent jurisdiction already referred 
to, which had its origin in sound reason, and which 
the accumulated wivdom and experience of ages 
have only tended to strengthen and confirm. And, 
above all, [ canuot vote for it, because it is calcu- 
la‘ed, according to my deliberate judgment, more 
than any méasure in the recent history of the Gov- 
ernment, to bring the State and Federal author ties 
in‘o dangerous and unnecessary collision, and 
thereby to destroy the harmony of our system, if hot 
to endanger the existence of the Government it- 
self, 

One word as to the tendency of this bill, to pre- 
serve peace between the United States and foreign 
nations. ‘This is admit'ed to be a grea’ and desifa- 
ble object. No one would rejoice mere sincerely 
than myself \f that tranquil period bad arrived in 
the history and the destiny of nations, when they 
would practise wat no More. But that time has 
not arrived. And if peace is only to be secured by 
the violation of the Constitution—a departure from 
the rules which bad their origin in good sense, and 
which have been rendered sacred by the practice of 
our forefathers, and by an abandonment of those 
great fundamental principles which lie at the bot- 
tom of our cherished instiiutions—I, for one, prefer 
war, with all its calamities—war to the knife—in 
prefer€nce to peace upon terms so dishonorable and 
degradirg to my country. 

Mr. BERRIEN rec: ived, with every respect, the 
argument of the Senator from Alabama; but did 
not feel himself at liberty to occupy the at ention 
of the Senate in a rei'eration of all that he had 
heretofore said on the snbject He would, however, 
remark, that the assumption of the Senator from 
Alabama—'hat the Supreme Court of the United 
States would have awarded a Aabeas corpus in the 
McLeod case, had it been ¢-manded ; supposing 
that such would be the fac!, becanse he assumed 
that the Supreme Conrt newrr had evineed any 
disposition io refrain from an exercise of ii creased 
jarisdietion when ia its power to exercise it—met 
with bis (Mr. B.’s) most unqual.fied dissent. He 
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called the attention of the Senator to the fact 
there were repeated cases in which the Sq, 
Court had refused to act—many of which br 
metated. ; 

Mr. BAGBY explained, that he did not p 
tosay there were no ¢Xceptions to the assumps 
he had made; which was, that the Supreme, 
of the United States, more than any other }, 
of this Goveroment, had departed from the » 
rules of the Constitation—particularly during 
time of a late distinguished Chief, now no m 
Whenever an Opportauity presented itcelf «yf, 
testing its power against that of the judiciary 
er of the States. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he rose to perform why 
considered a duty incumbent upon him, inte 
efite to a remark which had been made } 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, (Mr, } 
atkit | reldtivg to the decision of the supreme ¢ 
of the Bta'e of New York in the McLeod ¢ 
The honorable Senator had told them, with that 
fidence which his standing es a lawyer entitled 
to use, that the decision in that case, erroneoys 
he declared it to be, furnished the very sir 
argument in favor of this bill. He (Mr. W.) 
hot intend; at present, to enter into an argum 
in support of that decision; bat merely to say 
the honorable Senator had not reviewed that o 
ion, or pointed out its errors) that two quest 
had been discussed by the court: one of 
was, as to the propriety of receiving exculp 
lestimony when a prisoner is brought up cn 
corpus—or; in other words, the propriety of ti 
one side uf a criminal charge, and ptono 
verdict of acquittal; and the other question 
they examined aiid Gecided was, whether, a 
time of the cecurrence of the Carolitte affair, 
country and Great Britain were in a state of wii, 

Much as he respected the opinions of the ho 
ble chairman of the Judiciary Committee, he 
compelled to say that he considered the decision 
that court as perfectly sound and correct, 
state of war did exist; why was it that bund 
of American citizens bad suffered panishmen 
some of death, others of banishment—inflicted 
British authority? If a state of war exisied, 
men who were captured on both sides were pri 
érs of war, and were protected by the law of 
tions. mo 

Mr. BERRIEN observed that he did not of 
nate the introduction of the McLeod ease on 
present occasion. But as the Senator from 
bima had introduced it, he had felt himself cal 
upon to réfer tothe points mentioned by the Sa 
tor from New York. He then reviewed the dee 
ion made by the supreme court of New York 
the MeLicod case, with a view of showing (be 
gular misapplication and misquotation of the 
thoriucs quoted in that decision, fir the purpose 
siipporting.a liné o, Untenable argument. 

Mr. WRIGHT briefly repned: He unde 
the Senator to say that, whet: the executive! 
of the Government decides whether war dows 
does not exist, it is a settlement of the judicial qa 
tion, He acked the Senator if he understood 
correctly? 

Mr. BERRIEN replied that he did, as the g 
ral argument. 

Mr. WRIGHT asked wht instance was! 
of the executive authority having at the lime 
clared that there was a war? Who had ¢ 
heard that this country was at war with G 
Britain at the period of this transaction? Does 
Senator mean to contend that the basis of theen 
nal jurisdiction which shall exist between the ¢ 
eral Government and State Governments 
pend upon an ex post facto declaration of wil 
the Executive or Secretary of Wa:? 

The jurisdiction proposed to be conferred by 
bill is not to rest upon a state of war—ot 
Senate yesterday rejected that proposition 
direct party vote, on the motion to so amen 
bill brong’t forward by the Senater from ™ 
sippi, (Mr. Wanker.) 

The supreme court of New York had prc 
asclemn cpition es to what testimony? 
reeeived on a case bough! ap by habess 
and the judge of that court gave bis writes. 
ion, rejecting the evidence of defence oP the 
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be fan alm W. explained the particulars of the case, and Under what pretence was it that the provision in on the laws of nations, but also on the principles 
. aa gounds of argument. To state the proposi- || the Constitution, which declared that all criminal || of the Constitution. If there be any one princi- 
x nN Eee brought forward—that the ex post facto || cases should be tried by jury, was to be violated? ple in which all parties and all writers on the Con- 
ion that a State of war did exist, toauthor- || The chairman of the Jadiciary Committee to'd stitution are agre=d, it is that the Government of 
hot recognition of the aggressor asa person || them ‘hat that article in the Constitution was de- the States and that of the Union are each inde- 
sae in a state of war-—was the strongest argu- || signed to favor the accused. Tous the honora- pendent of each other, and, in their respective 
tinned be could cffer against the passage of this ble chairman assigns a motive, and lays down the spheres, Supreme as it regards each other. This 


ther bo ground upon which that article resis, and endeav- great aud fundamental principle has, for the most 
7 a BERRIEN entered into a long technical || ors to make that a justification cf the present en- par', been he'd sacred as it regards the legislative 
Por jt ‘ent of legal propositions, in explanation of || #cetment, which materially interferes with the rela- and executive departments; but not so the judi- 
ee ference of opin:on which existed between the tions between tie State authorities and those of the ciary. From the beginning, it has been departed 


¢ and bimself, with regard to the correct- General Government. An individual Senator un- from in that department. Even the jud:ciary act 
of the opinion delivered by the supreme court dertakes todeclare the motives which i: fluenced «f 1789 departed more or less from it; but the de- 
»Staie of New York. the introduction of a specific provision into the Con- parture was slight, compared to what has since 
he supreme court of the State of New York Stitutioo, and to modify that instrament so as to taken place, and is proposed by this bill. If it 
d that no state of war did exist. Thatarose || coincide with bis own interpretation. The Consti- || should become a law, so far from that department 
inf a misconception of the authority to be re- tution then becomes a mere dead letter; it no long- of the Srate Governments being independent and 
jon that point. What he (Mr. B.) contend- er retains its integral character; it, in effect, no supreme in its proper sphere, it would be com- 
r, was, that the Executive, to whom belonged longer exists. The Senator declares that the habeas pletely subverted to the Federal judiciary in all 


elf cfg 
ieiary p 


rm wha 
m, inte 
ade by 
(Mr. 8 


preme C0 ity of presiding over the foreign relations of corpus was designed to favor the accused alone. cases whatever; while that would be independent 
ith that sountry, was the authority by which the jadi- When did the habeas corpus arise? Where are we and supreme in its sphere, as it regards the State 
ented dec sion should have been guided. to find its origin? Where are we to look for the courts, ineverycase. He went farther, and asserted, 


WRIGHT observed that he had not yet || grounds upon which it was established? To Eng- that if the latter should pass beyond its constitu- 


ee 4 from the Senator when it was that the land, of course. And will the honorable chairman tional sphere, and assume jurisdiction which boto- 


Z W} ative declared there was a state of war. He || assert that, in England, it was considered that the riously belongs to the State courts, and over which 
argu understood that his position was, that Eng- accused oniy was concerned in the operation of it has no right whatever, thee would be no remedy. 
y to say | was at war with the United states, bat the || the writ? Will he contend that the public liber- |} As far, then, as the judiciary is concerned, the 
4 that ¢ j Siates were in a state of peace with Eng- || ties were not concerned? A military officer, for ex- work of consolidation would be consummated, if 
0 nest and, therefore, subjects of Great Britain were || ample, shoots down the assembled people—assem- this bill should pass; and that would Jay the solid 


led to the exemptions of a state of war, and bled, perhaps, for the purpose of discussing their foundation to consummate it in the other depart- 
sitizens of the United States were not entitled rights. Will the gentleman say the writ is intended ments of the Government. 
reciprocal position. to protect him, and to give him an acquittal upon Now, he would ask, what is ihe urgent neces- 


e of 
exculp: 


at i . BERRIEN explained that his position was, the hearing of a single judge, without the interven- sity for passing such a bili? We are told that it is 
novneinalme citizens of the United States taking up arms || tion of ajury? Are not the interests of the crown necessary, to prevent the peace of the country from 
stion whammenst tbe Government of Great Britain, and in- concerned in the protection of the lives of the sub- being distarbed; that the State tribunals could not 


ag her territory without any authority from the || jects? And, in this country, the interests of the || be trusted to decide questions in which the foreign 
od States, and in violation of existing treaties, whole people at large? Never will the people of relations of the country should come even incident- 
ived themselves of redress; and if Great Britain, this country suffer themselves to be carried away ally in question. Such was not his opinion. The 


ther, at 
affair, 


. : _ press such incursions, invaded this territory, with such miserable pretences. jadges of the Giate courte were bound by oath te 
tee, hermmmad Soin a state of war against those jnsur- Mr. CALHOUN said he was not prepared to || respect the Constitution; and the experience of 


decision cilizens—not against this Government, then || take part in this debate, for he had examined no more than half a century had proved that they 
state of peace. It belonged to the Execative || authorities; but, looking at the question ina gene- || were not unmindful of the obligation of their oath, 


ine ingmmeciare whether Eogland was ina state of war || rai view, it certainly appeared to him to be a great and that they might be safely trusted. The very 
ihichiee t transaction; and upon that decision the innovation, not only upon the Constitution, but case which gave rise to this bill might be cited as 
inflicted ary action should be based. upon the law of nations. They were all well aware proof that they might be safely trusted. No trial 
existed i. CUTHBERT said he rose only to express || that the case of McLeod was vindicated upon the could be more fair and impartial than that of 
were pri egret that the attention of the Senate had not ground of the existence of a state of war. Ualess McLeod. Nor did he think that foreign powers 


law of earlier turned to this subject. He believed he was greatly mistaken in the interpretation of i} bada right to ask us to make a change in the 
swarranted in saying that, until yesterday, this bill, its provisions go far beyond the limits of character of our institutions. They have as good 
minds of Senators bad not been seriously di- || that case, and comprehend a variety of cases, aright to hold the Union responsible for the de- 


d not o dio it. He regretted that the amendment which may occur in time of profound peace. If cision of the State courts, as that of the Federal, 
Case of had been offered by the Senator from Mas- his impres-ion as to the laws of nations in regard on a question involving the foreign relations of the 
from A tis had not received that mature delibera- to this point be correct, there was no case, in time country. What more could they desire? Bat if 
self ¢ jon the part of the Senate which he thought it of peace, in which the authority of one State could the peace and safety of thecountry are to decide the 
ry the Ses ighly deserved. And he must be permitted to afford immunity to its citizens or subjects within question, he would venture the assertion, that they 
dl the de though no lawyer, and sufficiently modest, he the limits of another, except to persons connected would be exposed to greater hazard by the passage 
ew Yorks i, in his pretensions in regard to legal know!- with the diplomatic or commercial relations of the than by the defeat of this bill. We have to dread 
ving the that he looked upon the transfer of jurisdic- |} country. If there be another, he called on the danger to the peace of the Union from within as 
of the in criminal cases, as proposed by this bill, to || learned chairman of the Committee on the Jadici- well as without; and, of the two, the former was 
* PUrpoe Gaianifestly dangerous, as well as a plain and pal- || ary to point out an instance of the kind, or state more to be apprehended than the later. If we 
It. violation of the Constitution of the United the authority of any respectable writer on the laws have peace and harmony within, we would have 
; unde , which declares that the trial of all cases of || of nations which recognises any other. but little to dread from abroad; and we ought, 
itive 0 inal nature shall be by jury. He did not That this bill goes beyond, he would refer to ‘above all things, to be cauticus in giving such ex- 
at dots i to renew the discussion at this stage of the the case which hed been supposed by ihe Senator tension of the powers of this Government, through 
adicia! (a although he con‘essed that he felt compunc- from Alabama, and so forcibly stated by him. any of its departments, as shall endanger the har- 
erstood for not having, at an earlier period, taken part || Suppose an emissary sent by any foreign power, || mony and peace of the members of the Union. 
debate. Bat being accustomed to attach but with written authority to tamper with our slave To preserve those, is the first and great considera- 
a8 he geM@R weight to his own opinions, and to expect but || population; and should be actually detected in ex- |} tion. He would not say that this bill, if it shall 
aitention to be paid to them by the Senate, he citing them to rebellion, with his commission in become a law, would endanger the peace and har- 
ne was declined putting them forward, in the hope that his pockei; and should be imprisoned under the mony cf the Union; bat he would say, that no one 
the time 8, more capable than himself, would have en- authority of the State: suppose, further, the can even conjecture what mav, in time, result from 
» had into the discussion, and demonstrated the ground of such interference with the authority so bold an innovation on the principles of our 
with G bus consequences to be apprehended from || of the State should be, that slavery was con- Government, 
2 Does ssage of such a bill. trary to the laws of nations—which, as extrava- He would detain the Senate no longer. He had 
of the er hat was the shape which the bill now assumed? || gant and false as it may be, we know that itis not || Ret the slightest intention, when he took his seat 
en the G daced originally as'a measure of general pol- too much so for fanaticis~ to assume:—now, I this morning, of participating in the discussion, 


pts shall(QS What had it become, under the modificaticns || askthe chairman if that would not be acare under || and spoke without preparation; for which he could 
of wat amendments brought forward by its friend=? color of the Jaws of nations? and, as such, would it offer no excuse but the want of «pportunily, in 

8 this: that the State of New York—to take not come under the provisions of this bil? And, consequence of his absence when the subject was 
rred by Wiexample from the very case out of which this || if so, whether the emissary might not, under a writ under discussion. 


rat—[ot SE originatec—must be compelled to submit her || of habeas corpus, be wausferred from the custody Mr. CUTHBERT referred again to what would 
sition ofity to that of a subordinate officer in a for- of the State authority to that ef the courts of the be the operation of this law. Aa order of a foreign 
amend SERB countrs—such as Colonel McNab. Tue juris- || Union, aod his case ve decided on by the jadges of || Government would saspend the j-risdietion of the 
rom Wi bn of the courts cf that S'ate was to be trans- the United States, without the intervention of the State courts. And by this means, it was contend. 


i 10 the district court of the United Sta'es, by jary? Many other cases miebt be stated, to show ed by honorable gentlemen that peace would be 
pacer": of habeas corpus! The very organization of || that the provisions of the bil! extend lar beyond the preserved! Peace preservec! He cenied that peace 
1v shoal a0overnment—the relutioas between ihe Gen- case cf McLeod, to which we all know it owes its wouli be pres-rved. Sotat irom it, be wovid 
abeas. aod the Siate Governments—were to be dis- || origin. venture io say that war would be the re-ult. Peace 
a by means of the writ of habeas corpus ! __ But the provisions of this bill not only iunovate || to be preservec! In what manner} By allowing. 
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“the order or sanction of a toreign Government, 


delegated to a subaltern agent, to violate the ma- 
jesty of your laws—to disturb the tranquillity of 
your society—to infringe the rigbis of your people— 
to destroy the lives of your citizens. Was this 
the way to preserve peace? Could it be believed 
that an innovation of this kind was calenlated to 
preserve peacc? He could not beleve that the 
American Sevae could be brought to assent to so 
absurd a proposttion, 


Mr. BERRIEN observed that the provirions of 
the bill rested upon the domicile of foreigners 
abroad, only temporarily found in the limits of 
the United States. In relation to the slave States, 
and the cave suppored by the Senator from South 
Carolina, he wou'd say that the Supreme Court 
had already setiied such ques ions; and ne such 
case could ever create the lexst difficulty—each 
nation having the right to decide what law of na- 
tions it will recognise; and the Supreme Court had 
d-cided that the prohibition of slavery was nota 
law of nations, recognised by this country. He 
also commented upon other positions taken by the 
Senator from South Carolina, with a view of 
showing that the oprrations of this bill could not 
interfere with the rights of the South. 

Mr. CALHOUN said be now ioferread that the 
Senator cou!d no! point out any cae, or show any 
authority, where the order of any foreign Govern- 
ment could afford immunity beyond the limits be 
had assigned. 

Mr. BERRIEN said the McLeod case was an 
instance. 

Mr. CALHOUN. The Senator must know 
that was defended on the ground that it was an act 
of war—qua:t war—and therefore excluded from the 
rule be laid down; if, indeed, it is to be considered 
in that light, which, by-the-by, he denied. Now, as 
the Senater can name no oiber, he felt justified in 
asseriing that the order or commi-sion of a foreign 
Government cou!d, in time of peace, give no pro- 
tection whatever to its subj c's or cilizens within the 
limits of another country, excep! in the care he had 
referred to. Ii there had been any ca-e of the kind, 
or any avth rily in favor of such a prine:ple, no 
doubt it woutd have come to the knowledge 
of the chairman. It was his duty to look into 
the subject b-fore he undertook to report such 
a bill as ibis; and those who know his industry 
and attention to his duties will not doubt he 
did; and if he knows no other, it may be 
taken for granted that none other exists. But if 
there be no oiber, why not limit the provisions 
of this bill io cases strictly analogous to that 
ot Mcleod? Why go farthe:? It will not do 
to say that, if the laws of nations do not apply 
but to cases like this, no injury can result. The 
Senaior knows well that neither the Brisish Gov- 
ernment, nor its Minister here, pretended to limit 
the principle involved in that case within the nar- 
row bounds that it ree. ived in the discussion in this 
body. it was we, and not they, who chose to con- 
sider it asacase of war. They piaced it on the 
broad ground, that a:ubject, acting under the order 
of his sovereign, was amenable for bis acts ina 
foreign country, only to his sovereign; and con- 
iended that the pation, and not the indivicual, was 
responsible for his acis. Now, he would submit 
the question for consideration, whether, if this bill, 
introduced under svech cireamsiances, and couched 
in the broad and general terms in wh ch it is, would 
not, if it s»ould unfortanatcly pass, be fairly pre- 
sumed to fe conclusive proof of an acquiescence 
on our part in the principle assnusd by the Brivish 
Government, ia is fullest extent? And, if so, 
wheth-r we would not be prec:udced, under ovr 
own act, from resisting the pretensions of that 
Governmen', or any otber foreign Goveroment, 
thereafier claiming immaunity for i's subjects, who 
have their domicile at home, in all eaves where 
they might act unter awhoriy of their Govern- 
ment, or the color of i's authority?) Also, whether 
it would not, in fact, be an ex enson of these 
rights and immunitivs to all such foreign nations, 
or emissaries, Who & ight be in our Country, which 
heretofore bave been thought to belong exclu- 
sively to diplomatic er commerce al agents? If all 
this be so—aud it seemed to him it could not be 
denied—he would ask, whetber it would not be 
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a dangerous and disreputable surrender of righis 
which belong to the people of this Union, as 


one of the independent powers of the world, | 
over such aliens, and to which no other inde- | 
He had © 
a great regard for the laws of nations, ard would | 


pendent people ever before submitied? 


be the last to disregard or contract their auibor- 
ity; but he was unwilling to submit to the exten- 
sion of a principle far beyond, he believed, what 
they ever contemplated. He could not regard the 
provisions of the bill but as making a great and 


dargerous innovation on those laws, and that under | 


circumstances not at all honorable to this Govern- 
ment. 


But he was told by the chairman, in answer to 
the supposed case that he had stated—we had noth- 
ing to fear, for the Supreme Federal Court had 
decided that our property in our slaves was 
consistent with the laws of nations. 
the chairman ehether the court might not, in time, 
change their decision? Do not couris often change? 
Were they not as liable to change as other depart- 
ments of Government? And if they should change 
on this point, where would be our security? The 
answer of the chairman had no weight with 
him. The Constitation left this and other do- 
mestic insiitutjons under the exclusive protec- 
tion of State Jaws and State tribunals, which had a 
deep, local, and abiding interest in their protection; 
and he, for one, never would submit to see it 
transferred to the tribunals that had no such interes’, 
however correct their decision may be for the time. 
That it made such transfer in fact in the case sup- 
posed, the answer of the chairman must be consid- 
ered as an admission; and that was sufficient for 
him to raise his hand and voice against this uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous bill. He felt himself 
called on by the bighest sense of duty to resist its 
passage; and to continue his resistance to it, should 


it pass, till it should be expunged from the statute— | 


book. 


Mr. BAGBY wished it to be understood under 
what provision of the Constitution the passage of 
this law was authorized. 


Mr. BERRIEN said it was under the general 


grant of judicial power, which the Senator denies | 


to possess the authority, but which he (Mr. B.) 
aserted did possess it faily. 


The question was then taken on the passage of | 


the bill; and resulted in the affirmative—yeas 27, 
nays 17, as follows: 

YE&AS—Merers. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, 
Grabam, Huuticgton, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Porter, Preston, Simmons, Smith of ladiana, Sprague, 
Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Wilcox, Woodbury, Wright, and Young— 
17. 


So the bill was passed. 


REMARKS OF MR. CAMPBELL, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
In the House of Representatives, July 6, 1842. 
A motion to “refer to the select committee ap- 


pointed on that subject, an authenticated copy of the | 


reasons filed in the State Department by the Presi- 


dent of the United States for approving the appor- | 


tionment bill,” being under consideration— 


Mr. CAMPBELL said that, in advocating the 
reference proposed, he was confident he was influ- 
enced by no feeling of hostility to the President. 
So far from it, he thought the whole country owed 
to that eminent individual a debt of gratitude—not 
only for having, with the seif-devotion of the Ro- 
man Curtius, twice saved it from the yoke of a 
United States Bank; but for having recently pre- 


vented the spirit of the Constitution, which contem- | 


lates the unbiased exercise of the opinion of the 
ixecutive in the approval of bills, being violated 


in his person, through the attempt that was made to | 


enforce his approval of measures which he was 


known to be opposed to, by incorporating those | 
measures in a revenue bill, which it was supposed | 
that the urgent necessities of the treasury would | 


compel him to sanction, 


However much the majority here might differ | 
from the President in relation to these acts, it ap- | 


ae to him that, when the excitement of party 
ad subsided, all, in a calm review of these trans- 


He would ask 
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actions, would be compelled to award to 
praise of an uncompromising adherence to 
a in the midst of no ordinary trials afi 
of resolve, and a conscientious discharos 
in the administration of the Government that 
tled him to respect. ua 
Mr. C. had made these remarks to show 
was influenced by no personal or politica| 
dice in disapproving the course which the } 
dent had adopted in approving the a port 
bill—a course which he canceived to be os 
unauthorized by the Constitution, but was a i ; 
ous (though he did not doubt an Unintentiona)) 
croachment on the privileges of the House 
The language of the Constitution is, tha 
“Every bill which shall hav 
cantanives and the Senate shall, before it een be 
sented to the President of the United States; if he appre 
shall “. it; butif not, he shall return it, with his obj 
to that House in which it shall have originated, who shal) 
the objections at large upon their journal, and Proceed tp 
sider it.” 
The reason of the difference thus preserip 
relation to the duties of the President, when he 
roves and when he does not approve a bill. 
manifest to every gentleman on the slioh 
consideration. His declining to approve a bij 
not the absolute negative of the Roman tribgps 
is only a qualified negative, wisely provided g 
safeguard against inconsiderate legislation, and, 
duces the necessity of a reconsideration; in wh 
if the bil! receives the approbation of two.-thirj 
both Houses of Congress, it becomes a law. 
withstanding his objections. In this reconsids 
tion, made necessary by the express commani 
the Constitution, it is certainly proper that the 
jections of the President should be in our me 
sion, in order that they may be fully examined, 
there is no language in the Constitution which; 
tifies him, in approving a bill, either to assign 
reasons for so doing on the bill itself, orto filet) 
in the archives of the Government; and, notwi 
standing the ingenious argument of the gentley 
[Mr. Cusnina] who has just taken his seat, therd 
nothing in its spirit which justifies him for » 
ing. The gentleman had argued that the “Pr 
dent is possessed, in part, of legislative po 
because his co-operation is necessary to the creat 
of a law, unless, afier his veto, it is passed by 
majority of two-thirds of both branches of Cong 
that the members of either House assigned th 
reasons for approving a bill;” and inquires " 
the President should not be allowed the samep 
ilege?” Without altogether concurring in, or 
together objecting to, the exposition given by{ 
gentleman of the nature of the powers vested inf 
President, it was sufficient for him to say that! 
members of neither House of Congress clai 
or exercised the right to file their reasons 
the public archives for approving or opposing 
bill. He did not object that the President sho 
assign his reasons for approving a bill, either 
communications to his friends, or through thep 
lic press, tothe country. The press was as 
him as it was toany citizen. He had indeed be 
told, the moment before he rose to address 
House, that Gen. Jackson had intimated, throu 
the columns of the Globe, in 1836, that he intend 
to assign his reasons to the country, through! 
press, for approving the distribution act oft 
year. 


The gentleman [Mr. Cusnina] had also arg 
that the President might be considered as “posse 
ing judicial power,” which he illustrated by histig 
to approve or disapprove the sentences of cott 
martial. That power, however, if judicial itm 
be called, Mr. Camppett contended must be 
fined, within the limits of the Constitution, t0« 
approval or disapproval of sentences of cou 
tial; and does not authorize the President, cle 
with authority and patronage, at the momett 
approving a law, to file an exposition of his reas 
for so doing—giving, perhaps, a construction 


‘law, by which the courts and juries of the coul 


may be overawed, or intimidated, or in some 0 
manner influenced, in the independent dischargt 
their duties. 

To show conclusively the impropriety of ! 
course adopted by the President, let us suppose! 
in the moment of approving a crimina lav, 
should file an exposition of his reasons for s00 
in the Department of State, giving a construc 
to it different from the construction afte 
given by the court. An individual is indicted 
der this law, tried, found: guilty, and 
death, He applies to the President 
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says to him: “Sir, according to the construction 
ich you laced upon the law, and filed in the 
ives of the country at the moment of signing 
| would not have been found guilty; but the 
as have construed it differently, and I am sen- 
ejtodie. To you is confided the pardoning 
r and had it not been for the prospect of im- 
wv held out to me by your act, | would never 
committed the deed for which I am con- 
ned.” Nomatter what change may have taken 
ee in the President’s opinion in relation to the 
per construction of the law, he would be bound 
honor, in religion, and in humanity, to pardon 
individual, who, perhaps, without this unauthor- 
4 act of his, would never have been guilty of 
crime for which he was condemned. Thus 
m see that, by this course, the President might 
4 only exercise an indirect influence over the 
sris, but destroy his own independence in the 
jninistration of the laws. 
But why should we suppose cases of aggrava- 
wn. when there is not one in the whole catalogue 
laws, in which such an act on the part of the Pres- 
mt could be so alarming as in the present? The 
wortionment Jaw, for approving which he has filed 
s reasons in the State Department, is an election 
w, intended exclusively to regulate the elections 
the members of this House. Under the Constitu- 
m, each House is the exclusive judge of the 
qualifications, returns, and elections of its mem- 
ws.” Here, however, is an interpretation put 
pon the law by the President, expressing a strong 
oubt of its constitutionality, which is calculaied 
pinfluence the judgment of members, in deciding 
pon elections held under it. With such jealous 
tchfulness has this House heretofore guarded its 
ivileges, that, rather than allow the other branch of 
be Legislature to participate so far as even to give 
s sanction to rules of evidence to govern cases of 
ontested elections, it has submitted for many years 
» the great inconvenience of having no fixed 
ules whatever on that subject; but each House of 
h Congress establishes regulations for the taking 
nd admission of evidence applicable to its own 
eclions, as the cases arise. ence, as gentlemen 
aware, contesters frequenily come in without 
particleof admissible evidence in support of their 
ims. The Committee of Elections prescribe 
les which are sanctioned by the House. The 
utesters return to their respective States, to at- 
nd to the taking of evidence; and the long ses- 
jon has sometimes almost expired before the elec- 
ions are determined. Shall we, who have hitherto 
uarded our privileges on the subject of elections 
ith somuch jealousy, allow this act of the Pres- 
dent to pass, without even a protest? 


He congratulated the House upon the prospect of 
aving the subject referred to a committee, with 
uch an experienced and well-qualified chairman 
sthe gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. a) 
He hoped that the whole matter would be inquire 
nto in all its bearings, and that the committee 
ould report what measures we should adopt. 


When the apportionment bill was returned to us 
second time from the Senate, with the amend- 
ents of that body insisted on, he had, in. common 
ith many others, felt some excitement. But when 
reflected (as he immediately did) that that body 
dan equal right with the House to legislate and 
‘ alterations; that it was equally interested 
€ subject; that its members, as citizens of the 
ferent States, composed a part of that great con- 
ituent body which we represented; when he also 
wnsidered that the true principle of representation 
bonsisted Jess in the numbers than in the due re- 
onsibility ofthe Representative,—he was disposed, 
aspirit of compromise, to adopt a medium num- 
t. When, afterwards, a majority of the House 
elermined to accede to the amendments of the Sen- 
he cheerfully acquiesced, and felt that nothing 
d occurred to endanger our privileges or to im- 
pairour dignity. Butif the Senate, not content with 
mending, had proceeded, as a body, to file its inter- 
ration of a law in the public archives, intended 
tclusively for the regulation of the elections of the 
embers of this House—is there a gentleman here 
Would not have resented the act as an encroach- 

tent on our privileges? And can any gentleman 
ig0 a reason why such a course on the part of the 

hale would be either more absurd, or less author- 
» Constitution, than on the part of the 


he gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] had, 
's true, attempted to shield the President under the 
make of General Jackson, who once approved a 
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bill, and put his reasons for so doing on it. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] in 
reply, had shown that there was no analogy between 
the two cases. But, if there was, it would be no 
justification, for precedent cannot sanction wrong. 
The bill alluded to, was a bill authorizing certain 
works of internal improvement; and, among other 
things, the construction of a road from Detroit, in 
the then Territory of Michigan, to Chicago, in the 
Siate of Illinois. General Jackson approved it 
with a qualification, in effect, that it should not be 
construed as authorizing the construction of a road 
in a State: in other words, he amended the bill! 
Surely, no one will for a moment contend that this 
was a constitutional act on the part of the old hero. 
It was a direct usurpation of legislative power, 
much more palpable than the quast exercise of the 
judicial function by Mr. Tyler, in filing on a sep- 
arate piece of paper an exposition of his reasons for 
signing the apportionment bill; and had not Con- 
gress been so near its adjournment, (half an hour, 
as he was informed, of the end of the session,) it 
would, doubtless, not have passed unrebuked. He 
had no doubt whatever that both General Jackson 
and Mr. Tyler were actuated by fair and honorable 
motives; but the assumption of unauthorized legis- 
lative power in the one case, and the encroachment 
on our privileges in the other, are not Jess real than 
if they had been designed. 


Not content with defending the President, the 
gentleman had, as was his custom, carried the 
war into the enemy’s territory, and assailed the 
law upon its merits, He could not, however, re- 
gard,this assault as made in much sincerity; for, 
on reference to the journal which he held in his 
hand, he found, upon the question “Shall the bill 
be engrossed, and read a third time?’ the name 
of his friend—“ Henry A. Wise”—recorded in the 
affirmative. This was afier the districting clause 
was incorporated. Not only so; but afier weeks 


of reflection—after having had all the advantage’ 


of the light thrown upon the subject by the dis- 
cussion in the other, as well as in this branch of 
the Legislature—after the feature of fractional 
representation had also been included, and the bill 
had assumed the precise shape in which it be- 
came a law—the gentleman again, in effect, voted 
for it, when he voted against the motion of the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Wm. C. Joun- 
son] to lay it on the table; the last vote taken by 
ayes and noes on the bili. After these repeated 
votes, by which this law had received his most 
solemn sanction, he was surprised to hear him de- 
nourtce it as being passed by “a brute force,” and 
a “Federal majority,” that was endeavoring to break 
down the barriers of the Constitution, and tram- 
le upon the rights of the States. If it was passed 
be a brute force, the gentleman had added to that 
force the momentum of his weight. If it was 
passed by a Federal majority, the gentleman had 
ent his name to swell the very majority of which 
he complained. If the gentleman intended any- 
thing beyond eloquent declamation in these loud- 
sounding epithets, and really repented of the votes 
which he had given in favor of this law, he would 
recommend him to soothe his conscience by read- 
ing the admirable speech of his friend and col- 
league [Mr. S. H. Butter] in its support—a gen- 
tleman of as pure democratic principles, and as 
devoted attachment to the rights of the States, as 
is to be found in this House, or elsewhere. Par- 
ticularly did he commend to the gentleman, “as 
a friend of State rights,” that part of his colleague’s 
speech where he says that he does “not wonder at 
the sneers constantly thrown at the doctrine of State 
rights, when such ridiculous pretensions are set 
up by men who profess to be their peculiar guar- 
dians.” 


Mr. C. here referred to a number of the Demo- 
cratic members by naine, (passing high eulogies on 
several of them,) who had voted for the éengross- 
ment of this apportionment bil], against which so 
much complaint had recently been made, and which 
the country was persuaded to believe was passed 
by a party vote. When the question was on or- 
dering the bill to a third reading, (districting clause 
included.) it was voted for by several of the Demo- 
cratic members. After the fractional principle had 
also been introduced, the following gentlemen, by 
voting against the motion of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. W. Cost Jounson] to lay the bill 
on the table, in effect voted for its passage: 

Messrs. A. V. Brown, John Campbell, Reuben 
Chapman, Edward Cross, 'T. W. Gilmer, Charles 
J. Ingersoll, Wm. W. Irwin, Cave Johnson, John 
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W. Jones, John Thomson Mason, William Par- 
menater, George H. Proffit, Almon H. Read, Hop- 
kins L. Turney, Harvey M. Watterson, and Henry 
A. Wise--16 voting for the law. 

Notwithstanding these facts, an effort was making 
to produce the impression that the Democratic 
party had voted against the measure en masse. The 
journal would show that, without their aid, the bill 
could not have been passed. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] had 
said that some regarded this bill as reeommenda- 
tory, and some as mandatory; and that many of 
those voting for it would not have doneso, had they 
considered it in the nature of a mandate to the 
States to district themselves. Such the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. S#ieips} had declared to be 
his position. 

The President’s exposition of his reasons for ap- 
proving the bill was not yet printed; but he had 
made an extract from it, from which he would read 
the following passage: 

“One of the prominent features of the bill is that which pur- 
ports to be mandatory on the States to form districts for the 
choice of Representatives to Congress m single districta. That 
Congress itself has power, by law, to alter State regulations 
respecting the manner of holding elections for Representatives, 
is clear; but iis power to command the States to meke new 
regulations, or alter their existing regulations, is the quesion 
upon which I felt deep and strong doubia, [have yielded these 
doubts, however, to the opinion ofthe Legistature, giving effect 
to their enactment as far as depends on my approbation, and 
leaving questions which may arise hereafter, (if unhappily euch 
should arise,) to be settled by full consideration of the several 
provisions of the Constitution and the laws, and the authority 
of each House to judge ofthe elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members.”’ 


Thus it is obvious that the President regards 
this law as a command from Congress to the 
States. But, before proceeding to examine the con- 
struction put upon it, either by him or by the gen- 
tlemen from Virginia and Alabama, Mr. C. would 
request gentlemen to bear in mind that there was 
no question of original State rights involvedin the 
matter. The right to send members to Congress 
could no more exist in a State before she adopted 
the Federal Constitution, and became a member of 
the political sisterhood, than to send members to 
the Parliament of England. All the power which 
can be exercised, either by the State Legislatures 
or by Congress, in prescribing “the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections,” is conferred in 
the same clause of the Constitution, in language so 
plain, that “he who runs may read,” provided he 
will first strip from his eyes the film of preju- 
dice. 

But the President and the gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia and Alabama are wrong in the construction 
which they give tothis law. It is neither a com- 
mand nor a recommendation from Congress to the 
State Legislatures. ‘They are, however, under the 
command not of Congress, but of the Constitution 
—of that Constitution under which we are here 
assembled, which is the bond of union between the 
States; which not only Congress, but the State Le- 
gislatures, are bound to obey; and which every 
citizen who has the heart of a patriot, and the 
spirit of a man, is ready to defend. 

The districting clause of the law reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in every case 
where a State is entitied to more than one Representative, the 
number to which each State shall be entitled under this appor- 
tionment shall be elected by districts composed of contignous 
terriwory, equal,in number to the number of Representatives to 
whict: said State may be entitled; no one district eleciing more 
than one Representative.” 

Mr. C. defied the opponents of this section to 
point out anything in its language, or in its con- 
text, which assumed more the air of command 
to the State Legislaturesthan there was in the first. 
The first section prescribes the namber of members 
to which each State shall be entitled; the second 
section prescribes that they shall be elected by dis- 
tricts; and the Constitation of the United States 
made it obligatory on the State Legislatures to 
adopt the regulations necessary to carry both into 
effect. The first section cannot be carried into ef- 
fect unless the second is also; for, while it remains 
the law of the land, elections not made in conform- 
ity to it will be null and void--unless, indeed, the 
doubt expressed by the President of its constitu- 
tionality, together with other suggestions, may in- 
duce the next House cf Representatives to decide 
it unconstitutional. 

The clause of the Constitution which confers 
on the State Legislatures as well as upon Congress 
all the power which they can exercise over the sub. 
ject, reads as follows; riwbes, 229 
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“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
siorsand Representatives. shall be preecri in each State by 
the Legiel-ture thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by 
Jaw, make or alter euch regulations, exceyt as to the places of 
choosing Senators.”’ 

This language, Mr. C. insisted, was clear, expli- 
cit, and commandatory upon the State Legislatures: 
it allowed them no discretion whatever. To Con- 
gtess it confides a controlling power, to make or 
alter the regulations as to the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Representatives, 
either in whole or in part; and to the extent that the 
power is exercised by Congress, and only to that extent, 
are the State Legislatures retieved from the duties 
and obligations imposed upon them by the Consti- 
tution. hey are as much bound by that instru- 
ment to adopt the necessary measures to carry this 
law into effect, as they would be to regulate the 
elections in case such a law had not been passed. 


If the Legislatures of any of the States should 
unhappily be influenced by a predetermination to 
oppose this law, rather than by a calm and can- 
did inquiry after truth, (which he did not believe 
they would, )—by a spirit of faction, rather than by 
a tore to perform their constitutional duties— 
there would be no limit to the objections that might 
be urged. If Congress were to proceed, (as the op- 

ments of this law insist that we are bound to do, 
f we touch the subject at all,) and, by geographi- 
cal lines, divide the States into districts, it might be 
urged, with just as much plausibility, that the elec- 
tions cannot be made because, forsooth, Congress 
had commanded the States pay aoe the managers 
of the elections, to provide the ballot-boxes, and to 
designate the precincts at which the elections shall 
be held. If Congress were to overcome these objec- 
tions, by appointing the managers, designating the 
election-precincts, &c.; still it might be urged that 
itis an invasion of State rights, and the elections 
cannot be constitutionally held, because the State 
Legislatures are commanded to provide for the 
counting of the votes, and making other arrange- 
ments to complete the returns. Thus frivolous 
objections might be piled on each other, until Con- 
gress would be compelled to forego the exercise of 
a power clearly constitutional, (and which, for 
the purpose of restoring uniformity in the elec- 
tions, we believe to be now necessary,) or resort to 
the exercise of minute and inconvenient powers. 
The details can manifestly be much more conve- 
niently directed by the State Legislatures, from 
their better acquaintance and more intimate con- 
nexion with local circumstances; and the Consti- 
tution never contemplated their regulation by Con- 
gress, unless the State Legislatures neglected or 
were prevented from discharging their duties. 


Mr. C. then referred to the intelligence that had 
been received, that each branch of the Legislature 
of New Hampshire (which he complimented as one 
of the most patriotic States of the Union) had 


‘ adopted resolutions expressive of a determination 


not to district her territory, These resolutions, 
adopted before the law had passed, and which, he 
hoped, had resulted from the first impulse of re- 
sentment at a supposed contemplated encroachment 
on the rights of the States, without a deliberate ex- 
amination of its provisions, he trusted would be re- 
viewed; and that it would be the pride and pleasure 
of that noble State hereafter, as it had always been 
heretofore, to siand up in defence of the Constitu- 
tion. Although she might be opposed to this law, 
he could not doubt that, when satisfied of its consti- 
tutionality, she would adopt the necessary regula- 
tions to have her Representatives in Congress 
elected under its provisions; and ready, if required 
by their constituents, to vote for its repeal. 


In replying to the objection that Congress could 
not exercise part of its power over the times, man- 
ner, and places of holding elections for its mem- 
bers, without exercising the whole; he said it was 
not more reasonable than to contend that Congress 
could exercise no power over the raising of reve- 
nue, because it did not exercise the whole which 
is conferred upon it by the Constitution. The 
tariff bill now pending in Committee of the Whole, 
proposes to raise revenue only by the imposition of 
duties on importations; yet, however iis constitu- 
tionality may be questioned in other respects, no 
one is soabsurd as to believe that it is unconstitution. 
al because it does not embrace in it direct taxes 
and excises—all of which powers are conferred in 
the same ciause. ‘That the controlling power con- 
fided to Congress over the “times, places, and man. 
ner” of holding elections for Representatives may be 
exercised at its discretion, either in whole or in part, 
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he thought was manifest: Ist. From the language of 
the Constitution. 2d. From the proceedings of the 
Federal convention that framed it. 3d. From the 
proceedings of the State conventions in adopting it; 
particularly from the resolutions of seven out of the 
original thirteen, indicating a wish that the Consti- 
tution should be so amended as either to take the 
power entirely from Congress, or modify its exer- 
cise; and, 5th. From the expositions given to it be- 
fore and at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 


| tion, both by its opponents and advocates. 


He would not detain the House to read various 


| extracts to sustain this view; yet he could not re- 


frain from quoting the remarks of one of the most 
talented and influential opponents of the Constitu- 
tion—Patrick Henry. In the Virginia convention 
Mr. Henry said: 

“The control given to Congress will totally destroy the end 
of suffrage.” * *° °* “Congress is to have a discretionary 
control over the time, place, and manner of elections. The 
Representatives are to be elected, consequently, when and 
where they please. As to the time and place, gentlemen have 


| attempted to obviate the objection, by saying that the time is to 


happen once in two years, and that the place is to be within a 
particular district, or in the respective counties. But how will 
they obviate the danger of referring the manner of election to 
Congress?’ ’ “The power over the manner admits of 
the most dangerous latitude. They may modify it as they 
please.” 

This exposition could neither be controverted 
nor denied. 


To show some of the reasons for which the 
power had been granted, he would not detain the 

ouse longer than to read a short extract from the 
remarks of one who had emphatically been called 
the “Father of the Constitution.” In answer to an 
interrogatory submitted by Mr. Monroe, in the Vir- 
ginia convention, Mr. Madison said— 

“It was found impossible to fix the time, place, and manner 
of the election of Representatives, in the Constitution. It was 
found necessary to leave the regulation of these, in the first 
place, to the State Governments, as being best acquainted with 
the situation of the ple, subject to the control of the General 
Government, in order to produce uniformity and prevent its 
own dissolution.” 

it would thus be perceived that the object of 
granting this power to Congress was to produce 
uniformity, and prevent a dissolution of the Union. 
That it should not be wantonly and unnecessarily 
exercised, all would admit. But can any gentle- 
man, in candor, say that its exercise is not now 
necessary, in order to effect one of the principal ob- 
jects for which it was granted—to wit, wniformity? 
Look around, and behold the Representatives of the 
eople of seven States assembled in this hall, elected 

y general ticket, and enabled to concentrate their 
entire respective strength upon every question of 
importance; while the people of the nineteen other 
States, are represented by districts, reflecting every 
shade of political opinion entertained by those 
they represent and frequently so divided upon im- 
portant questions as almost entirely to neutralize 
their votes. If Congress does not discharge its 
duty in relation to thissubject, and the seven States 
which now elect by general ticket do not return to 
the district system, the other States, in self-defence, 
will be compelled to adopt the general ticket, even 
against their unbiased wishes. In the great State 
of Pennsylvania, and in Maine, such changes in 
their respective systems were suggested shortly be- 
fore the passage of this law. The contagion would 
extend; State after State, in rapid succession, would 
adoptitin their elections; and the power of Congress 
to exercise a control over the subject would forever 
be gone. The States would be virtually repre- 
sented as States, in both branches of Congress; and 
the democratic principle of the Government be 
extinguished, without hope of resuscitation—the 
voice of minorities in the different States would be 
silenced in our deliberations—all questions of im- 
portance would assume a sectional character—the 
North voting en masse against the South, the South 
en masse against the North; and the people of the 
eae section would thus be madethe “hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water” to the ma- 
jority section of the Union, until compelled to seek 
refuge from oppression in its dissolution, 


Mr. C. could not suppress an expression of re- 
gret at the efforts which had been made to give to 
this subject the aspect of a party question. He 
had introduced the resolution, which was the ori- 
gin of the districting clause, without inquiring 
whether its adoption might or might not probably 
tend slightly to the advaniage of either one party 
or the other, in one or two of the States, ‘at the 
next election for Representatives. Although vo- 
ting upon all questions of importance as, accord- 
ing to the suggestions of his own mind, they were 
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calculated to affect the rights and interesy, ¢ 
constituents and country, even when those s 
tions separated him from his political frip 
professed to be, and was segurced, he belie 
all, asa member of the Democratic party. 
ing upon this, however, asa great measure af 
form, important, if not essential to the ppp 
tion of our institutions in their purity, he ¢ 
consent that his course upon it should be pera 
by the petty, temporary consideration that jt », 
perchance, be the means of electing a few jw 
trom some States possessing Democratic py: 
ties; which States might, by the general {i 
send all their members of the same politic, 
or the reverse, in relation to one or two y 
States. 

He also expressed his disapprobation of i} 
forts made by the party press, in this city ang 
where, to produce in the State Legislavares a 
of resistance to thislaw. When these agi 
convinced—as they may be, by reference ig , 
journal—that the districting clause could no 

en inserted, in the first instance, without De 
cratic votes; and that the motion to lay the bill 
the table—the last vote taken by ayes And noe 
the subject—was defeated by Democratic y, 
hoped that they would be more discreet in their 


nuneiations. This motion to lay on the table 
defeated by 16 majority. For the motion 2W 
voted—against it 12 Democrats, and 4 who ap 
cluded neither in the Whig nor Democratic 
as such, but are known as the supporters of 
present Administration; professing, and he belie 
truly intending, to go for the country, independ 


party. 

ad the Democrats who voted against this 
tion voted for it, the bill would have been laid 
the table by a majority of eight votes, Hag 
Democrats and Administration men who 
against this motion voted for it, the bill would by 
been laid on the table by a majority of sixteen y 
Thus it was evident that the bill was carried, no 
an exclusive party vote, but that it received a 
spectable support from every party in the Ho 
and that without the support of a portion of 
Democratic party, it could not have been 

all inits present form. In addition to this, it 
be remarked that there were three gentlema 
the Democratic party, and one Administra 
man, who voted for the engrossment of the 
o districting clause inc]uded,) that either voted 
the motion to lay on the table, or did not vote m 
at all. 


Except in alluding to the question of privile 
and the restriction which he conceived to b i 
posed, both by the letter and spirit of the Consii 
tion, on the President, in the approval of bills, M 
C. had not extended his remarks beyond ar 
to the construction placed by the President on 
districting clause, an answer to the attacks made 
on the law by one of the gentlemen who defe 
him, and a slight reference to the repeated attem 
made by a portion of the press to excite a spirit 
opposition to it. He would now briefly 
that part of the exposition which related to the 
stitutionality of the feature of fractional repres 
ation embraced in the law, but could add nol 
tothe remarks which he had the honor to sw 
to the House upon that subject when it was ¥ 
consideration. He would, therefore, conclude } 
expressing the hope that many returns of the gl 
ous anniversary of American Independence, 
passed, would witness the Representatives of ! 
people of the States assembled in this hall, ¢ 
secrated to that independence, elected in conic 
to the provisions of a law which, however mit 
reviled, was intended, and he believed caleul 
to restore uniformity in elections, and equality 
representation; without which, the form of 
Government may remain, but its spirit will } 
departed. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. T. MASON, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In the House of Representatives, July 7, 
On the Tariff bill. 

Mr. J. T. MASON rose and said: 

Mr. en tnte I have scodpeneae’ ofte 
learning to display j ere 
sideration. I shall have accomplished all the 
jects which [ have in view, if I succeed im bring 
a matter of such magnitude to the attention of ¢ 
people that I represent, and in awakening them 
a sense of its important bearing: “eve 
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connected with the section of country in 


rich they live. , a ; 
Although for a long time the principles of the 
sriff have been fully discussed by the ablest states- 
won of our land, yet their consideration (their con- 
jeration in a practical point of view even) has 
» confined heretofore chiefly to those who have 
recarded themselves as more especially connected 
sh the subject—our legislators; while the mass of 
e have fallen into the strange error of sup- 
nosing that the tariff is a Subject in which they feel 
fa limited interest. In the agricultural portions 
( Maryland, in my humble judgment a part of the 
»ple are falling into a greater error even than that 
(indifference upon this subject—they are adopting 
ihe high protective policy. It does seem to me that 
they could not have fallen into greater error. Mary- 
jund is chiefly an agricultural State—the district 
hich [represent is almost entirely so; yet Iam sur- 
prised to find men of intelligence and patriotism ad- 
yocating, With a zeal worthy ofa better cause, the un- 
equal, the unjust, and deceptive system of a protect- 
jve tariff. hen it becomes the interest of men to 
support this system, (as it is the interest of the north- 
em manufacturers, ) I can very well see, in the im- 
rfection of our nature, how they can disregard 
the best interests of the whole community, in order 
toadvance their individual prosperity. But it is an 
anomaly tome how a man, ora set of men, can sacri- 
fie his or their own individual good, the public pros- 
rity, and the principles of their Constitution—the 
ect of which is “‘to promote the public welfare”— 
by supporting a measure, the necessary effect, the 
yery meritof which consists in its total disregard 
of all these objects. For an agriculturist, ora la- 
borer, or almost any mechanic, to advocate a protect- 
ive tariff, is for him to advocate his own injury, 
the decrease of public prosperity, and a violation 
of the Constitution. 


It might be here proper to remark, that I am well 
aware thata small portion of my constituents—such 
as manufacturers, and particular classes of mechan- 
ics—would be benefited by a protective tariff. But I 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that if they are 
the supporters of such a policy, it arises from a be- 
lief (but a belief founded in error) that the public 
good would be advanced by it, and not from any self: 
ish considerations. Of whatever party they may be, 
they are too proud, too patriotic, to ask that the 
strong arm of the law should be invoked to advance 
them and their interests at the expense of their 
neighbors; or that ninety-nine out of every one 
hundred of their fellow-citizens should be taxed 
for their benefit. If they would look into this sub- 
ject, they would soon find that such is its opera- 
tions; and, when convinced, they would scorn to be 
the recipients of the fruits of their neighbors’ toils, 
without rendering some consideration in return. A 
nobler, a more honorable, a more intelligent, a 
prouder constituency, is not represented upon this 
floor, than that whose voice it is my honest and 
heartfelt wish faithfully and correctly to speak, 
upon all questions which may here be agitated. 

Asa Representative of the people, I feel bound, 
in obedience to what I regard the will of my con- 


stituents, taken as a mass, to vote for as high a tariff 


as may be necessary—I care not how high it may 
be—to raise the sufficient amount of revenue for the 
expenses of Government. Ifthe people find their 
taxes raised, they have themselves to blame for 
having placed in power a party whose policy it is 
to swell to an indefinite extent the expenses of Gov- 
ernment. They have with themselves the means 
to correct the evil. Turn out those at present in 
power, and put economists in their places, and 
your taxes will immediately come down. We 
ave, however, nothing to do at present with the 
amount of our taxes. But, how we shall pay them? 
isthe question now claiming our attention. Not 
having the least doubt, then, but that my constitu- 
ents are in favor of paying their taxes by duties 
upon imports, rather than by direct taxation, I shall 
Support such a tariff as will yield the greatest 
amount of revenue, without any regard whatever 
‘o protection, But, sir, were I one of the people 
speaking to the Representative, instead of the Rep- 
resentative speaking the voice of the people, or 
Were this a new question, I should pursue a differ- 
entcourse. In principle I am opposed tothe whole 
system of tariffs, as unjust and deceptive in their 
effects, The entire system, sir—without meaning 
0 reflect upon either the wisdom or patriotism of 
distinguished men who, at all times, have advo- 
cated it—has its origin in a want of a proper re- 
spect for the intelligence and virtue of the people; 
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and hence is a direct attack upon our glorious insti- 
tutions, which have their foundation in the fullest 
confidence in the intelligence, and virtue, and pa- 
triotism, and wisdom of the people. It is founded 
in the belief that the people are so ignorant that 
they may be taxed; that their money or property 
may be taken from them without their knowledge; 
that, through their ignorance, they will subinit to a 
measure of indirect taxation which they have rot 
patriotism or pride enough to bear in the shape of 
direct taxation. This doctrine has been openly 
avowed upon this floor; and my colleague and 
friend from Baltimore city intimates that the people 
would resist a direct tax. 

Having been reared in that school of politics 
which entertains the profoundest respect for the in- 
telligence and virtue of the people, I can be the 
supporter of no measure which has its foundation, 
its very existence, in a want of confidence in both. 
It should be our pride and our boast that from the 
people emanates all power; that from them, as from 
a source, flows all of liberty, all of virtue, all of 
glory, all of power, that we boast asa nation. May 
that source be pure and eternal. May streams flow 
therefrom, blessing and elevating our whole coun- 
try. Sir, when that source becomes polluted or ob- 
structed, then will our verduous tree of liberty, 
which has so long been nourished and sustained by 
its waters, languish and die. 

Mr. Chairman, all tariffs having in view protec- 
tion are interferences with the industry of the coun- 
try, and are therefore fraught with the most dan- 
gerous consequences. It is not one of the func- 
tions of government to add, by direct interference 
in any way, tothe pecuniary prosperity of its peo 
ple. Whenever this is attempted, the delusive ap- 
pearance of success which may occasionally follow 
the effort is not real; but it consists in the adroit- 
ness of concealing the operations of a scheme by 
which one class of the community is advanced, at 
the expense of another. Whenever the Govern- 
ment so far leaves its proper sphere of action as to 
direct, or in any way to interfere with, the industry 
of the country, the inevitable result must be injus- 
tice and injury to some portion of the community, 
in the same degree that others may be benefited. As 
long as the Government is prompt in doing all with- 
in its power to protect its people in the enjoyment 
and possession of their property, after it has been 
acquired, it has discharged its duty. The people 
ntust depend upon their own industry, economy, and 
skill, for success in the acquisition of property. 
Were it possible, I would that the benign rays of 
Government should be sent into every hamlet and 
hovel in our land, bearing with them wealth, con- 
tentment, and happiness; that they should make 
every poor man rich, and every rich man richer; 
that they should gratify every private virtuous 
wish which any of its citizens might have at heart. 
But no earthly power can accomplish such ends: it 
is not for man, nor the government of man, to 
work results by which private fortune may be ac- 
cumulated, without drawing, to some extent, from 
the stock of public property, in which all men have 
an equal share. 

Not so with the blessings of liberty. Liberty is 
an inexhaustible fountain, from which all mankind 
may drink, and none bestinted. Its pure streams may 
sparkle in an endless current before every man’s 
door, carrying the same blessings alike to the hum- 
ble and solitary cot and the stately mansion. It is 
for the Government to keep these streams pure, full, 
and perpetual: it is for the individual citizen to dig 
the channel through which his own private for- 
tune must flow. 

Do the people believe that the tariff frees us from 
taxation altogether? Surely not! Thoughno tax- 
gatherers surround their houses, yet, upon almost 
every article that they use or wear, they pay a tax 
in the shape of duties. It has been oft and-oft as- 
serted that duties do not raise the price of articles. 
Two gentlemen [Mr. Tuompson of Indiana and 
Mr. Barnarp of New York] labored hard and 
ably to prove this position. They rely upon facts 
as worth more than arguments. I am free to ad- 
mit that facts have shown that the price of ar- 
ticles has not been raised with laying duties upon 
them. This is not, however, universally the case. 
But can these gentlemen, or any one else, show 
how the laying of duties can have any such effect? 
It is said we have only to do with the fact, and not 
with how the fact is produced. They mistake the 
cause. The explanation of the fact that the price 
of an article is not always increased, or is some- 
times diminished simultaneously with the laying 
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of the duty upon it, is not beeause a duty is laid 
upon it, but it is owing to the coincidence that the 
demand for that article is diminished, or its sup- 
ply increased, in the same or ina vreater propor- 
tion than the duty laid upon it. When the price 
of an article is thus affected, take away the duty, 
and it will receive a iufther fall to the same « 
tent of the duty precisely. But it may be said «! 
the laying of duties affects the supply and demen 
If this be true, no one has yet atiempted to shew it, 
nor can any oneshow it. Articles are referred: to, 
and, with an air of triumph, we are told that their 
entire price is less even than the duty upon the 
article. This is very often true. But is it not 
easily seen, that in such cases the duty is inopera- 
tive? It has been raised so high as to amount to 
an entire exclusion of the article trom abroad—to 
a prohibition. You may, then, pile upon it as 
much duty as you please, and you cannot aflect it. 
The price is entirely regulated by our home sup- 
ply. It is not necessary for me to add that, when 
such results are produced, revenue ceases, at least 
from that quarter. It is absurd to contend that, 
when an article of foreign production enters into 
our home consumption, and thereby becouies a le- 
gitimate object of taxation, it is not atiected 
by the duties which may be imposed upon i. 
is, and just to the amount of the duty. Were it not 
so, we would be required to believe that a men 
might pay his taxes, and make money by 
transaction. I wish some one of my colleagiu 
friendly to this measure, would introduce into 
Maryland such a system, by which, in pay 
a little debt of fifteen millions, they would 
richer. I have heard, sir, of many a 
making money, but this is really the pew: 
most approved mode—that of making mon 
ing taxes. It is well, sir, if it be true; 
Shakspeare says, 

“Nothing comes amiss, so money Comes witha 


Again: How does this theory affect the | 
ive system? Why, if it be true, it would 
down the whole policy. [It is the very found: 
of the system that duties raise the price of im) 
ed articles; and, in the same proportion, excl 
them, and give place for home-manutactured : 
cles. If this be not the case, how can a tarifl 
erate as a protection? 

We do not complain of the increase in the price 
of imported articles, provided that that increase 
goes into the treasury. We must pay our tixes 
for the support of Government, and it makes very 
lite difference whether we pay them by an equita- 
ble system of duties, or by direct taxation. ‘Tax 
ation is taxation, in any shape you may think prop- 
er to place it. Gentlemen may say what they 
please, but the two systems amount to precisely the 
same thing in this, that their objects are to exto! 
money fromthe people; with this arguinent in fa- 
vor of direct taxation—it is a system of greate: 
equality in its operation upon the country, as a 
whole, and upon individuals. Takean article, for 
instance, consumed in one section of the country 
and not in another. Now it is manifest that ail the 
revenue raised upon that article is paid by one sec- 
tion of the country, while other portions are exempt- 
ed. Asregards individuals, let me suppose a sin 
gle case. ‘Take two families, each possessing 
property sufficient to yield them an annual income 
of two thousand dollars: the one has a tamily of 
twelve in number, the other buttwo; the one re 
quires the strictest economy to support his family 
upon his income, while the other can easily live 
upon five hundred dollars. The articles that 
enter chiefly into the consumption of these ! 
ilies are foreign, and are, therefore, subject to du 
ties, Does it not, therefore, strike every one tha: 
the man with the family twelve innumber pays tout 
times as many taxes as he whose fami 
sists of but two, though their property is equal in 
value? In this way, a man is actually taxed be- 
cause he has a large family of children. And the 
case would be a still stronger one if the income of 
one of these individuals was the fruit alone of his 
labor, and that of the other was the proceeds o! 
property, and unaffected by a life of inglorious in- 
dolence and sloth. It is a lax upon expenditures 
and industry, instead of a tax upon property. Un- 
der a system of direct taxation ea h would pay 
taxes according to the amount of his property, and 
their taxes would only be increased as their income 
was converted into capital. ; 

But it is said that an army o! tax-gathere: 
would spring up under this system; and the people 
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have a holy horror of tax-gatherers. Well they | 


may have; for of all the necessary evils to whic 
we are subject, this is the most odious. But are 
they aware that at this time the officers in the vari- 
ous custom-houses in the country amount, by an of- 
ficial statement from the Treasury Department, 
now before me, to one thousand five hundred and 
it.y-sixt Tothis number may be added upwards 
ol one thousand officers and men employed upon 
the vessels engaged in the revenue service. hat 
are all these but tax-gatherers?—-and enough tocol- 
lect all the direct taxes that might be required 
from the whole country. And in collecting direct 
iaxes they would be scattered over the whole face 
face of the country; in collecting the other, they are 
congregated together in masses, hatching corruption, 
fraud, and crime, and plundering the Government 
and the people. The cause of morality is interest- 
ed deeply in this question; for no source is more 
fruitful of evilsthan the system of customs. 

There is one argument in favor of the impost 
system, or system of customs, which may be con- 
sidered—ai least for the present—as paramount to 
a'l those against it. It is sufficient to impel me to 
udhere tothe present mode of raising revenue in 
preference to all others. Jt is the long-established 
policy of the country; and I have seen no manifes- 
Tations of the people Lrepresent which can induce 
ine to believe that they desire a change; and, there- 
fore, rather than to uproot a system which has been 
so firmly established, | would bear the evils of it. 
Perhaps it would be wisdom, in this instance, to 

“Rather bear the ills we have, 
Than ily to others that we know not of,” 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, if I could believe that 
the purposes of this bill were to raise revenue, I 
should vote for it. But the next thing which I 
shall endeavor to show is, that this measure has no 
such object in view; and, if it has, it is a mere sec- 
ondary consideration to that of protection. 

The public mind throughout the whole country 
is in.a state of great excilement upon the subject 
of the embarrassed condition of the finances of our 
country; and, through the patriotic desire to see 
the treasury relieved, and public credit restored, 
many of the people heretofore uncompromisingly 
opposed to tariffs, have been induced to change 
their grounds, and to come out for a tariff as the 
only measure of relief. Little do they understand 
that the present embarrassed condition of our 
finances is the result of an artfully devised scheme 
of the party now in power to create a necessity for 
an increase of the tariff, which will ultimately re- 
sult in a protection of the northern manufacturers, 
‘To accomplish this end, they have squandered the 
public money, destroyed the public credit, and 
brought ruin and disgrace upon the whole coun- 
try. They have prostrated the man of health upon 
a bed of sickness, that the physician might get his 
fees in curing him. No party dare come out at 
this enlightened period of the world for an exclu- 
sively protective tarifl; yet this end, though afraid 
to be approached directly, is to be reached indirect- 
ly. Ishall now attempt to show that this necessity, 
under which we now labor for an increase of rev- 
enue, has been purposely brought upon the coun- 
iry, that protection might grow out of it, 

When the Whig party came into power, it was 
asserted that they received, as a legacy, from those 
who had preceded them, an immense national debt. 
It is not important to the point Lam now consider- 
ing, to controvert this position; though I am pre- 
pared to show al any time, that the debt left by Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration did not exceed five 
millions and a half of dollars. But suppose that 
the debt was immense; was their course such as to 
relieve themselves from the embarrassment of it? 
Did they enter upon a system of strict economy 
and retrenchment, as debtors should have done? 


No, sir; they entered upon the administration of 


the Government by increasing the appropriations to 
every one of its departments over those which had 
been made by the Van Buren administration, until 
they they have swelled the public debt from five to 
twenty-one millions of dollars in the single year in 
which they have been in power. Besides increas- 
ing the expenditures of the Government, they have 
cut off one of its fruitful sources of revenue by dis- 
iributing the proceeds of the public lands among 
the several States. In this way the balance be- 
tween the expenditures and income is destroyed; 
and then follows the injury to prblic credit under 
which we are now laboring. This having been 
«iccomplished, a panic cry is raised, and the whole 
country is thrown into excitement uponfthe subject 
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of national taith and honor; the man of health is 
prostrated in sickness, and the tariff is held out as 
the only panacea for the disease. 
driven many who despise the noxious draught, to 
accept it, 


Necessity has 


With Lear, they find, indeed, that— 


“The art of their necessities is strange, 
That can make vile things precious.” 


Another powerful influence has been brought to 


bear in producing this public excitement upon the 
subject of the tariff. The merchants of our cities 


have come to the aid of the manufacturers. 
During the period of the late great expansion of 


the currency and credit of the country, they import- 
ed large stocks of goods, which have accumulated 


upon their hands; and they find it to their interest to 


exclude, as faras possible, further ce mae un- 
til they can sell their stock of goods 


already on 
hand. Hence, for the present, they are tariff men. 
They are for taxing the country people that they 
may sell their old stock of goods. To this cause 
may be traced the recent tariff excitement in Balti- 
more, (now nearly subsided,) by which all parties 


seemed to have been moved. Certain it is, that the 


merchants were the originators of it,—and they are 
rarely ever prompted by any other than selfish 
motives. 


In the next place, let me examine whether this 
issuch a tariff as will yield the greatest amount of 
revenue, as it should be; or is it, as I suppose it is, 
a tarifffor protection? To raise arevenue from a 
tariff, your duties should be laid upon such articles 
chiefly as are not produced or manufactured in this 
country, and which are most generally consumed 
by every section of the country. The reason is 
obvious: the tax then falls equally upon all sec- 
tions of the country, and it makes no difference 
how high you raise your duties upon such articles; 
it cannot amount to a prohibition of the foreign 
articles, because we produce nothing that can take 
their place. But how has this plain principle been 
applied to this bill? Here we have a list of just 
such articles as I have been describing, proposed to 
be admitted entirely free of duty, amounting to up- 
wards of thirty millions of dollars, and sufficient 
to yield almost a third of all the revenue we require, 
ata duty only of 20 percent. On the other hand, 
other articles, consumed chiefly by the agricultural 
and laboring portions of the community, are sub- 
jected to heavy duty, together with such other arti- 
cles as are produced by the manufacturers of the 
country, and consumed by every other class of 
the community. Is this not taxing one portion of 
the community and exempting another? or, in other 
words, is this not a protective tariff in its most 
odious form? If this bill has in view raising reve- 
nue, why these discriminations? why this free list? 
The answer is, it is a tariff for protection, and not 
for revenue. 

This, sir, leads me to the next point in my re- 
marks. Should Congress pass a protective tariff? 

The difference between a revenue and protective 
tariff is, that by the one, ali the duties collected go 
into the treasury; by the other, a part—if not di- 
rectly, in effect—goes to the producer or manufac- 
turer of the article protected; hence one part of the 
people are taxed for the benefit of another. This 
isthe operation, Suppose those engaged in agri- 
culture shall require annually 200,000 yards 
of cloth; and that the Northern manufacturers 
could furnish 100,000 yards of the amount at 50 
cents a yard, and that England could furnish the 
whole amount at 25 cents a yard: the result 
would be, that we would get our whole supply from 
abroad. To prevent this, the Government lays a 
duty of 25 cents upon each yard of cloth brought 
from England; which, when added to the original 
price, would bring it up to the American price—50 
cents. The advance, then, in the price of these 
200,000 yards, by the tariff, would be $50,000; while 
only $25,000 of that sum would go into the treasu- 
ry--being the advance upon the price of the 
100,000 yards imported. But suppose the Govern- 
ment, having an eye only to revenue, were to lay 
a duty of only 20 cents 2 each yard: the price 
then, of the foreign article, would be 45 cents—be- 
ing 5 cents less than the American article. The 
consequence would be, that our whole supply would 
still come from abroad. How much revenue, then, 
would this article afford? Why, the sum of 
$40,000; and yet the price would be 5 cents less than 
it would be under the higher rate of duty, and still 
yield almost double the amount of revenue; but 
there would be no protection. 

My constituents live along the line of the Poto- 
mac river, Suppose they could supply the wants 
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of their families by crossing the riverinto Viro:,, 
and could purchase flour at $4 a barrel, ang clo 
at 50 cents a yard; eee upon their return they 

avin : 


should be arrested for g violated a Maryian; 
statute, which required them, for the protection .; 
the Maryland millers and manufacturers, tg = 
chase at home those very articles—flour at 86. : 
cloth at 75 cents. This is the operation of a tarig 
narrowed down to States. What cette Won! 
submit to such a state of things? Such, then = 
protective tariff per se. No one upon this floor } 
this enlightened period of the world, will openiy 
avow himself to be the advocate of such a | 
iem, if it went no further. But the friends o 
this measure say that this is not alj thar 
they propose to accomplish by a tariff. They 
place it upon the ground of retaliation; and 
think, in that way, to recommend it to the tie 
culturistand laborer. They say that the heavy duties 
imposed upon our flour, tobacco, &c. by othe; 
countries, require, as a measure of defence, tha 
we should impose heavy duties upon such articles 
as are imported into this country. This is, of q)j 
others, the most suicidal policy that could be pu. 
sued: to usean old and vulgar phrase, “it is cutting 
off the nose to spite the face.” The agricultura) 
ences of the country are to be subjected to new 

urdens at home, for the benefit of other portions 
oi the country, because the sale of their produets 
is restricted abroad by heavy duties, ecase 
England taxes us, we are to get into a pet and tay 
ourselves. But all this isa false theory. The ef. 
fect of the duties imposed by England upon ou 
products does not fall upon us, as is supposed; bur 
falls upon their own unhappy people. And so with 
duties imposed by this country; they fall upon ou; 
own people. It is contrary to every principle of 
common sense to suppose that a law of an Ameri- 
can Congress or an English Parliament can have 
any effect beyond the limits of the country enacting 
it. The tariff men say that the English tariff upon 
breadstufis is oppressive upon the American agri. 
culturist; we say that it falls upon the workingmen 
of England. What does observation teach us! 
Why, that our people are happy, prosperous, and 
elevated; and that the English laborers are mis- 
erable, impoverished, and debased. I am willing 
rather to stand upon facts, in such matters, than 
upon theory. 


It is contended again by the tariff men, that, if you 
rotect the manufacturers, an inducement wil! 
thereby held out for agriculturists to leave ag. 
riculture, and go to manufacturing; and that the 
home demand for our products will be increased; 
that the price will be advanced, and that our money 
will be kept in the country by such a policy. ft 
amounts, then, to a premium or bounty to your 
neighbor to give up agriculture, and take to man- 
ufacturing—for what the agriculturist gains in the 
price of his wheat, cotton, &c., he loses in the 
increased price he has to pay for the protected article; 
and what the country gains by keeping at home 
the money paid upon articles manufactured by our- 
selves, it loses inthe amount which would have 
been brought into the country for agricultural prod: 
ucts, if the agricultural operations had not been 
curtailed. Push the system, then, to its extremes, 
and it comes to this—that if none of our money 
goes out of the country, the money of no other 
country comes into this. Let us see what we would 
haveto pay for this great result! Let us contem- 
plate the fruits of this stupendous system! Why, 
sir, the thousands of persons now engaged in com- 
merce and trade would be thrown out of employ- 
ment. Our commercial cities would become de- 
serted places, The bustle and hum of business would 
be heard from them no more. The white sails that 
now cover our waters would disappear. Agricul- 
ture, and all its charms and beauties, would lan- 
guish. Every interest of our country would de- 
cay, and be destroyed; of her, with the poet, we 
might then exciaim: 


“Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away, thy children leave the land.” 


But the next question to be settled is, are those 
interests, which it is alleged require protection, in 
really so distressed a condition as they are repre 
sented? I say that they are not, and shall but refer 
to a few facts to sustain me. In Massachusetts, 4 
large manufactnring state, it is estimated that there 
are about 170,000 men employed in manufactu- 
ring; about $54,000,000 capital; and their income 
estimated at about $91,000,000, With an income 
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ing upwards of $500 for each man thus em- 
,and almost double their capital, these men 
gill ask greater protection. Perhaps Vermont is 
gore exclusively @ manufacturing State than any 
ip the Union. In that State, the income of all its 
ighabitants— including men, women, and children, 
black and white—is estimated at $200 per annum. 
Yetthey want more protection! 

From a memorial sent to Congress by the sugar 

ianters of Louisiana, it appears that there are but 
spout 500 sugar plantations in that State, and that 
they are supposed to supply one-half the consump- 
jon ofthe United Siates: in other words, 500 plant- 
ers, or thereabout, supply 8,500,000 with all their 
«gar. They ask thata higher duty be laid on the 
imported article. 

f appears by the census tables lately published, 
that there are 3,717,756 of our population engaged 
in agriculture, and that the aggregate annual pro- 
ceeds of their labor amount to $794,453,071—being 
an average of $214 for each person so employed. 
The number of persons engaged in manufacturing 
is 791,545, and the annual proceeds of their labor 
amount to $395,882,000—being an average for each 

rson so employed of $487 per annum; being more 
than double what the agriculturist receives. Yet 
the agriculturist is to be taxed still more for the 
benefit of the manufacturer, 

In the year 1840 (the last year to which we can 
refer, at present, with any accuracy) our whole ex- 
norts amounted to one hundred and fourteen mil- 
ions of dollars, and our imports to one hundred 
and eight millions—being six millions more of ex- 
ports than of imports. It is obvious that any tariff 
will have the effect of diminishing this advantage 
which we have in our trade, by lessening the trade 
self. It is true that, during previous years, 
the balance of trade was occasionally against us. 
This was not owing to any defect in our tariff sys- 
tem; but it resulted from two facts—one was, the 
excessive importations into the country over the 
real wants of the people, in order to gratify that 
extravagant disposition which the wild spirit of 
speculation had begot in us; and the other fact was, 
the small amount of our exports, occasioned by 
general and almost total failure of the wheat, tobac- 
co, and cotton crops. Let our crops be good, and 
our importations only equal to our real wants, and 
we shall, year and year about, come out square 
and even with the whole world, and without any 
iariffs. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, this state of things has ex- 
isted during the last ten years—a period which my 
colleague [Mr. Kennepy] has been pleased to style 
one of free trade. 


In conclusion, let me add that not only does this 
system strike at the prosperity of our country, but 
ii does that which is worse—it disturbs the peace 
and harmony of our entire society; and it will con- 
tinue thus to operate as long as there is a spirit of 
independence among us to resist oppression. | 
hope I shall not be understood as holding out any 
threats, or making any gloomy predictions about 
our glorious Union. Amidall the clouds and dark- 
ness which have at different times hung about our 
political horizon—amid the gloomy forebodings that 
almost every day salute my ears—I never yet have 
brought myself to entertain any fears for our future 
prospects. I have heard more about disunion, and 
the downfall of our institutions, since I have been 
upon this floor, than dur:‘ng the whole of my life 
before. In this sacred place(where it shouid be 
regarded blasphemy to allude even to such sub- 
jects) we find them almost the theme of every 
speech—the familiar topic of every debate. 1 have 
been used to regard them as subjects of too much 
solemnity—of too much awe, to be treated with in- 
difference. In the periods of the highest political 
excitement at home that I have ever ‘witnessed— 
when the bonds @{ social intercourse and friend- 
ship have been brotren—when brother has been ar- 
— against brother—tfather against son, and when 
allthe elements of party strife have raged in unre- 
Strained violence,—even then the chords of our 

hion were too sacred to be touched; and any at- 
‘empt to break or weaken them would have stilled 
the tempest, and brought all again a willing band 
of brothers to defend them, even to their lives. 

For myself, I repeat, I have no fears upon this 
Point. I despise this talk about disunion and the 
lailure of the experiment of a free government. 
It is an old story, and has its origin with the enemies 
of popular government. F'rom the earliest history 
ol our country, we have had men among us con- 
lually upon the lookout for some evil .omen—some- 
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thing from which danger might be apprehended; 
foretelling our total destruction from every little con- 
troversy or feud that might arise; and, no doubt, re- 
joicing in the hope of such an event, that, amid the 
general downfall and overthrow of the fair fabric 
of our liberties, they may hope to rise upon its ruins, 
great and opulent. At this time,as well asat every 
other period since our birth as a nation, proud, as- 
piring, ambitious demagogues are flooding our 
country—are sapping its very foundation. But 
have we more of those despicable creatures now, 
than we have had?) Or have we fewer great and 
good men now than we have had? I answer no! 
Although the fathers of our Revolution are drop- 
ping into their graves, one after the other, like 
the bright stars of heaven sinking in the west, 
yet I thank Heaven another race is spring- 
ing up around us, whose bosoms glow with 
the same patriotic fire, and who will be found ever 
ready to defend the rich inheritance which their 
fathers have left them; and who, like them, look be- 
yond the limits of present being, with an eye of the 
tenderest solicitude, for those who are to follow 
them. 

I repeat that, at present, our national prospects 
are as bright as they have been at any previous pe- 
riod. The dangers that at present seem to sur- 
round us, it is in the power of the people at any 
time to surmount. And, while they continue vir- 
tuous, and while the light of science continues to 
burn upon their altars, the brightest hopes, as a na- 
tion, are before us. As long as our people continue 
wise and virtuous, we have nothing to fear from a 
foreign foe, or from domestic commotions; but 
will ever continue free and happy, under their 
mild and salutary government. In our hands, here, 
are not the destinies of this nation: we are not its 
rulers, nor its sovereigns. The people, scattered 
over this vast continent, of every rank, of every 
profession, are its rulers—its sovereigns. ‘They 
give us weight and importance here; they, and not 
ourselves, make these places high places. They 
are the source of ali power in this proud land. To 
them, and to that other power, which is above all 
human power, I shall ever appeal to dispel the 
clouds which may darken our political horizon. 
And now, in our present embarrassment, in the 
words of the son of Titus Andronicus, let me ex- 
claim— 








“May they govern so, 
As to heal Rome’s harms, and wipe away her wo.” 





SPEECH OF MR. BURKE, 


UF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
In the House of Representatives, July 8, 1842— 
On the tariff. 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. McKennan of Pennsylvania being 
in the chair, ) 

Mr. BURKE rose and said : 

Mr. Cuairman: I propose to submit a few re- 
marks upon the bill now pending before the com- 
mittee, with the view of explaining to my constitu- 
ents sume of the reasons which will govern my 
vote upon its several provisions, and on its final 
passage. 

I represent, in part, a State which has a very 
respectable capital invested in some of the branches 
of manufacture which this bill proposes to protect. 
There are, in New Hampshire, 53 cotton mills, 
running 195,173 spindles, in which is invested a 
capital of $5,523,300, which produced, in 1839 and 
1840, $4,142,304 in value of manufactured goods, 
and in which business 6,991 hands were employed. 
There are also, in that State, 66 woollen manufac- 
tories, involving a capital of $740,345, and pro- 
ducing $795,784 in value of manufactured goods, 
in which business 893 hands are employed. ‘There 
are other manufactures carried on in the State of 
New Hampshire, which will be affected by the 
bill now pending before the committee. But the 
two principal manufactures of cotton and woollen 
are sufficient to show that that State has important 
interests to be affected by the operation of the bill 
now before us. From these facts, it might be in- 
ferred that the people of New Hampshire would 
be in favor of the doctrine of protection. But New 
Hampshire has another interest affected more or 
less by tariffs, or taxation in any form. It is the 
vgricultural interest—a much more important in- 
terest than all the other interests combined, the an- 
nual production of which is $25,703,000, involving 
a capital much larger in amount, and employing 
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nine-tenths of her population. This may be re- 
garded as an antagonist interest, in some respects, 
to the manufacturing interests; inasmuch as it is 
taxed heavily for the support of the latler, and 
receives but little aid from protective legislation. 
In some respects, it is the aid and auxiliary of the 
manufacturing interests, mutually giving and re 
ceiving benefits trom them. Me pate 

I do not doubt that the manufacturers would !e- 
ceive some benefit from the bill upon your table 
And I am quite as positive that the agricultural in 
terest would suffer still more in the increased bar 
dens and exactions which the bill imposes upon 
it. But a large majority of the senle of New 
Hampshire are Democratic in their feelings and 
principles. ‘They are the friends of equal rights. 
hey contend for simple and plain justice in 
legislation. They do not ask of vou to enrich 
them at the expense of others, nor do they wish to 
have you enrich others at their expense. Hence, 
they are opposed to the doctrine of protection; 
which they understand to be, taxing the industry 
and capital of one portion of the community doing 
a profitable business, for the benefit of the industry 
and capital of another portion of the community 
doing a losing business. But while they are op- 
posed to this doctrine, they are willing to submit 
to all necessary taxation for the a yt of Govern- 
ment. The people of New Hampshire, if I under 
stand their feelings, are opposed to taxation foi 
protection, but not to taxation for revenue. 

With these preliminary remarks, designed to 
“define the position” of a large majority of my 
constituents, | now proceed to the discussion of the 
question before the committee. Under the disguise 
of a bill professing to impose a system of taxation 
for revenue, it is, in truth, designed for the protection 
of certain branches of “home industry”—to use the 
ad caplandum phrase of its advocates, who, in their 
zeal for the interests of the millionaire proprietors 
of the loom and spinning-jenny, forget thal vastly 
greater interest parceled out in small domains 
among the farmers of this country, involving in 
the aggregate a capital of 1,590,000,000, and 
producing annually the immense amount of 
$1,200,000,000. 

Under this bill, therefore, it will be in order to 
discuss this subject of taxation in any and all its 
forms. I shall avail myself of this privilege. 


All admit that an organized Government is neces- 
sary for the protection of society. The society, 
community, or nation, benefited by the Govern- 
ment, must therefore support it; and it must do it 
by taxation, in some form or other. The great 
problem to be solved in connexion with taxation, is, 
what form of taxation is best, cheapest, most just, and 
most equal in its Gpaninion-—-whather indirect or 
direct taxation? Most Governments are, in whole 
or in part, maintained by indirect taxation, or that 
system which raises its proceeds by duties upon 
imports. Itis resorted to by financiers, because it is 
paid by the people in the form of price upon the ar- 
ticle on which it is imposed. Under this form of 
taxation, the great mass of the people cannot easily 
distinguish between the tax, and the actual cost of 
the article they purchase, and do not know how 
much tax they pay. To illustrate: a pound of brown 
sugar costs, at the place where it is purchased, 
four cents; when it arrives in this country, it is 
taxed two and a half cents per pound, in the form 
of duty; to whichis to be added one and a half 
cents per pound for profit to the merchant and re- 
tailer, on the original cost, and one cent profit on 
the duty; and thus, when it reaches the consumer, 
it costs him at least nine centsa pound. This he 
pays under the form of price—not thinking that he 
is paying two and a half cents tax to the Govern- 
ment, and one cent profit to the merchant and retailer 
on that very duty—making, in the whole, three and 
a half cents. ‘This is indirect taxation, and is 
deemed the best and least objectionable system, by 
all statesmen who have neither the candor, honesty, 
nor courage to go to the people and tell them how 
much they must pay for the support of the Govern- 
ment. This class of financiers prefer to cheat the 
people out of the necessary tazes for the support of 
Government, under the form of price upon the ar- 
ticles they consume; insiead of going to them, and 
telling them precisely how much money is wanted, 
and how much they must pay. 

Indirect taxation, or taxation by imposts, oper- 
ates upon consumplion—upon articles eaten, drunk, 
and worn by the people. lt is,therefore,a per capita 
tax, as far as it can be; and under such a system, 
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every person, rich and poor, pays nearly the same 
amount. : 

Direct taxation is the very reverse of indirect tax- 
ation. Itis taxation upon property, not consump- 
tion. Under such a system of taxation, every man 
pays, as nearly as may be (for no system approxi- 
mates lo exact justice) upon the amount of pro- 
perty he owns, and not upon the quantity and value 
of the articles he eats, drinks, and wears. Ih is, 
therefore, a just and honest system of taxation, un- 
der which every man knows how much he pays, 
and for what he pays. lt is always called by its 
right name, viz. ataz, and not price. hh deceives 
nobody. 

There is neither equality nor justice in the indi- 
rect system of taxation. Under it, the farmer with 
a property of $5,000 and a family of 10 persons, 
pays as much to the Government as the capitalist 
with a property worth $200,000 and the same 
number of persons in his family. The farmer 
consumes sugar, tea, salt, iron, cotton, woollen, 
&-. The capitalist consumes about as much tea 
und sugar, less salt, iron, and cotton, and per- 
haps more woollen, silk, &c. But, in the main, 
each pays about the same amount into the treasury 
of the General Government. Under a direct sys- 
tem of taxation, the farmer would pay $20 to the 
Government, and the capitalist $200, or in that pro- 
portion, There is still inequality in this, but it 
is about the same inequality that exists in actual 
practice. It is, however, vastly more just and 
equal than the indirect system, which taxes both 
alike, without reference to the property each pos- 
S@SSS. 

From the remarks | have made upon the gener- 
al subject of taxation, it may be inferred that lam 
in favor of the direct system. Ido not hesitate to 
avow that, in my belief, that system is the most 
just, honest, equal, and cheap, of all the modes of 
taxation. Bat, I would not be misunderstood 
nor misrepresented on this point. Although pre- 
ferring the direct system to all others, 1 would not 
give my vote for it as a legislator, until I am satis- 
fied my constituents desire it. I stand here as the 
Representative of their interests and wishes on this 
question; although I believe a large portion of them, 
if not a majority, prefer direct taxation to any 
other mode. It is the system by which allthe taxes, 
State, county, and town, which they pay, are as- 
sessed and levied. My constituents understand it. 
It is their system. They are taxed for their lands, 
their houses, horses, cattle, bank stock, money at 
interest, &c. &c. And they know precisely how 
much they pay. But they cannot tell how much 
they pay under the indirect or tariff system. They 
cannot so well perceive how much the General 
Government takes from them, in the shape of price 
on the commodities they purchase and consume. 
If they did, sir, they would discard the impost sys- 
tem al once. 

In order to show to the farmers of this country 
how much they are obliged to pay for the support 
of the protective system, I have made a little calcu- 
lation of the duties imposed on the consumption of 
a family often persons. The bill now pending be- 
fore the committee proposes to levy— 


Upon Green tea, a duty oi 15 cents per pound. 
as 8 ac “ 


Black 
Coffee from Europe, Th. * 
Do from other places 2 “ i 
Brown sugar, 23 “ * 
Loaf do Tee a 
Woollen goods, 40 per cent. ad val. 
Cotton do me + ¥ 
Linens, %. “ s 
Silks, Tee ee 
Iron, average duty, 0. * 
Bar iron, oo...“ + 


Now, sir, I will suppose a family of ten persons 
to consume the following articles, at the above rates 
of duty, in order to show the amount they actually 
pay to the General Government per annum. The 
duty on— 


8 lbs. of Green tea would be $1 20 
e* Black “ 64 
25 * Coffee, at2cents, “ 50 
200 “ Brown sugar, ” 5 00 
26 ** Loaf do . 1 50 
40 dollars worth of woollen goods, 16 00 
30 do do cotton do 9 00 
10 do do iron, 5 00 

90 do do other goods, average duty 
of 30 per cent., 15 00 


Z| 


protective system of duties, as proposed 


The Tariff Bill—Mr. Burke. 


In this table I have made no allowance for the 
minimum principle of valuation on cotton and 
woollen goods, adopted in this bill, which would 
much enhance the duty on those two kinds of fab- 
rics. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, would a family of ten 
persons, in comfortable circumstances, be com- 
pelled, under the operation of this bill, to pay to 
the Government, under the name of price, the 
enormous tax of $53 84 per annum, on the arti- 
cles consumed in the family. Do you think, sir, 
that the people of this country, if they could know 
precisely the amount of taxes they pay under the 
indirect system, and the immense injustice to which 
they are subjected, would long submit to such a sys- 
tem? I do not. 

But this is not the worst feature in this system of 
taxation. The table I have exhibited shows only 
one of its features. It exhibits merely the tax 
which the Government levies under the false and 
fraudulent name of vrice. It does not show how 
much the consumer pays to the manufacturer. It 
does not exhibit the immense sum which the people 
of this country pay—the stupendous injustice to 
which they are forced to submit—in order to sup- 
port the system of protection which the manufac- 
turers propose to impose upon the people. To 
show this, I shall go intoa short calculation of facts 
and figures. 


1 suppose it cannot be denied that, all other things 
being equal, the imposition of a duty upon any arti- 
cle increases the price of the whole quantity con- 
sumed, nearly to the amount of the duty imposed. 
1 am aware that the advocates of protection deny 
this proposition. Some of them seriously under- 
take to demonstrate the absurdity that the imposi- 
tion of a duty actually cheapens the price! But, 
if duties do not increase prices, why is not the 
duty proposed to be levied on wool raised to 40 per 
cent. ad valorem, as it is on woollen manufactures, 
instead of imposing only 30 per cent. on that arti- 
cle? And why do not the coarse wools, of which 
the coarser satinets, negro-cloths, and carpets are 
manufactured, pay 40 per cent., instead of 5 per 
cent., which is but 40 cents on each hundred 
pounds—a duty which amounts to just nothing, so 
far as protection is concerned? Sir, the true 
reason why the duty on wool is not as high as on 
woollen manufactures, is, because it is the design 
of the framers of this billto discriminate in favor 
of the manufacturer, and against the wool-grower. 
And hence, too, the reason why wool costing less 
than 8 cents a pound is admitted at the nominal 
duty of 5 per cent., while wool of higher value is 
to be taxed 30 per cent. The manufacturers un- 
derstand that at the rate of 8 cents, and less, they 
can get wool from South America almost without 
duty, which will compete with the middle grades 
of wool grown in this country. In order to give 
equal protection to the wool-grower, the cheap 
wool from South America of middling fineness 
should bej taxed 100 per cent. ad valorem. But 
this isin perfect harmony with the character of this 
bill, which seems to have been framed with the de- 
sign to tax the agriculturist for the benefit of the 
manufacturer. 


To return to the argument. Assuming it be an 
incontrovertible proposition, that the imposition of 
a duty enhances the price of the commodity on 
which itis imposed, nearly in proportion to the 
amount of the duty, [ will now proceed to show 
the immense tax the people of this country are 
obliged to pay to the Government and the manu- 
facturer, under a system of protective duties. I 
will take, for the purpose of illustration, the arti- 
cles of woollen, cotton, iron, sugar, and salt, which 
constitute the main articles of consumption, coming 
in competition with similar articles produced in 
this country. But, before proceeding to the calcu- 
lation, it will be proper to remark, that, when the 
duty is imposed on an article not produced in this 
country, the amount paid by the consumer, in ad- 
dition te the first cost, is simply the amount of duty 
im , and the profits of the merchant and re- 
tailer upon that duty. If the same article is pro- 
duced here, the amount paid by the consumer is 
the duty to the Government, the profits of the 
merchant and retailer on that duty, and the in- 
creased price of the domestic article, to nearly the 
amount of the duty, and the profits of the mer- 
chant and retailer on the domestic article. 

1 proceed now to show, by facts and figures, 
the immense sum the people of this country pay, 
aside from the sum paid into the men under a 

y 


this bill, 
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I shall take, for the data of my calculation, th. 


facts furnished by the tables of commerce, ending 
September 30, 1540; and the statistical tables of ih, 
late census, with therates of duty proposed by t) 
bill reported by the Committee ot Ways and Means 
I begin with the 


Manufactures of woollen.— The amount of wo. 
len manufactures imported into this country in th. 
year ending September 30, 1840, was - $6 296 63 
The amount of ie, ~ this sum, aa 

at 40 per cent., woul - - $2,490 ¢ 
To the amount of duty, add 10 per a 

cent. upon the duty for the importer’s 

profits, and 20 per cent. for the re- 

tailer’s, viz: 30 percent. -»* : 747,19 
——— LL 


3,237,847 





Thus the original cost of the article is increase 
about 50 per cent. when it reaches the consumer 
It increases the price of the domestic article jn 
nearly the same proportion. Let us now see the 
amount the people of this country pay on the 
whole quantity consumed, in consequence of the 
duty imposed upon the foreign article. 


According to the census tables, the whole value of 
the manufactures of woollen, in the year 1840, 
was - 7 aoe ~ - 390, 696,90 


50 per cent. added to that sum, in 
consequence of the duty, which in- 
creases the price to that amount to 
the consumer, is - - - $10,348 499 

Add to this the duty on the imported 
article, and the ihe of the mer- 
chant and retailer upon that duty, 
amounting to : - - 





3, 237,847 





And the result is On tat - 13,586,346 
which is the amount the people of this country have 
to pay, in order to get $2,490,652 into the treasury, 


But a still more striking result is exhibited ip 
connexion with the 


Cotton manufactures—The amount of cotton 
goods imported in 1840 was. - - $6,504,404 
On which a duty is to be levied of 30 

per cent. ad valorem, (the effect of 

the minimum valuation I do not 

consider,) amountingto , - - $1,951,345 
‘To which are to be added the profits 

of the importer and retailer on the 

duty, amounting to - - . 585 , 303 

2 , 536 648 
which sum is 39 per cent. on the first cost, in 
consequence of the duty. 


The value of the manufactures of cotton in this 

country in 1840 was ° - $46,350,453 
The — of which will be increased 

to the consumer, in consequence of 

the duty, 39 per cent—amounting in 

the whole to - - - - $18,076,676 
To this add the duty on the imported 

fabrics, and the profits of the im- 

porter and retailer on the duty - 2,536,648 


The sum of the whole is - - 20,613,324 








Thus the people of this country pay the enot- 
mous sum 0 ,613,324 on the cotton fabrics they 
consume, in order to get $1,951,345 into the treasury. 

Similar results are exhibited in connexion with 
the article of iron. 


In 1840 there was imported of pig iron, 110,314 
ewt., or 5,515 7-10ths tons; the original cost 0! 
which was $114,562, or about $20 85 per ton, The 
proposed duty is $10 per ton, and amounts, on the 
quantity imported, to - - - $55,157 
Lo which add 30 per cent. for the pro- 

fits of the importer and retailer on 

the duty 16,547 
———— 


71, 74 


Being 62 per cent. on the first cost. ; 

The quantity of pig iron manufactured in this 
country in 1 40 is 286,903 tons; which is 1- 
creased in price to the consumer — : ton, in 
consequence of the duty; which, on the whole ‘ 
tity, is als f9 2g? BT igeso $2500 
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add 30 rcent. more on this sum, for 
rofits of the manufacturer and re- 








iailer, amounting to - - 860,709 
3,729 , 739 
Towhich add the duty and the profits 
om the duty to the importer and retail- 
er,ontheamount imported == - 71,704 
$3 ,801 ,443 


Thus the people of this country pay the enor- 
mous sum of $3, 1,443, in order to get $55,157 in- 
io the treasury, on the single article of pig iron. 

But the results are equally striking in connexion 
with barand rolled iron. The quantity imported 
inthe year ending September 30, 1840, was 1,222,- 
"65 ewt., or 61,1323 tons, the original cost of which 
was $3,397,480, or about $55 50 per ton. 

The bill from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, proposes to levy a duty of $30 per ton on 
bar and rolled iron; which, on 61,1323 tons, would 
amount to - - - - $1,833,960 
Towhich add 30 per cent. for the pro- 

fits of the importer and retailer on 


the duty, amounting to - 550, 188 








$2,384, 148+ 
The quantity of bar iron manufactured in this 
country in the years 1839-’40 was 197,233 tons; 
which will be increased in price to the consumer, 
in consequence of the duty, $30 per ton, amounting 
we - . c - $5,916,990 
On which sum add 30 per cent. for the 
profits of the merchant, or manufac- 
turer and retailer, amounting to - 








7,692,087 
To which sum are to be added the duty, 
and the merchant’s and retailer's 
profits on the duty, amounting to - 2,384,148 
10 ,076 , 235 


which sum the people of this country have to pay, 
in order to get $1,833,960 into the treasury, on bar 
iron. 

The next article I will notice is sugar. The 
quantity imported into this country during the com- 
mercial year of 1840, of brown sugar, was 
107,953,0331bs., valued at $4,742,492, or 4 cents per 
pound; of white, clayed, &c., 12,984,552lbs., valued 
at $838,458, or six and a half cents per pound; 
making, in the whole, 120,939,585 pounds. The 
bill from the Committee of Ways and Means pro- 
poses to levy a duty of two and a half cents per 
pound on brown sugar, four cents on white, clayed, 
&e., and six cents on loaf. I make my estimates 
on the whole quantity at two and a half cents per 
pound. The amount of duty on 120,939,585 pounds, 
at 2} cents per pound, would be - $3,023,489 
To which add 30 per cent. for profit 

on the duty to the importer and re- 

tailer - - - - 907,146 

3,930 , 635+ 

The quantity of sugar made in this country in 
the year 1840 was 155,110,809 pounds; which, at 
the cost of the foreign article at 4 cents per pound, 
would be worth $6,204,432; which would be in- 
creased in price to the consumer 2} cents per pound 
by the duty; amounting, on the whole quantity, 











to - - - - $3,877,770 
And 30 per cent. to be added to this 
sum, for the profits of the manufac- 
facturer, merchant, and retailer, 
amounting to - - - 1,163,331 
5,041,101 
To this add the amount of duty on the 
imported article, and the profits of 
the importer and retailer on that 
duly, Viz: = - : - 3,930,635 
8,971,736 


"Tae quantity of iron imported in 1840 was 61,1323 tons; 
value, $3,397,450. With the duty and the profits of the im- 
porter and retailer, amounting to $2,384,148, added to first coat; 
and it comes to the consumer in this country, on the whole 
quantity at $5,781,623, or about $°6 perton. Bar iron is quo- 
ted. in the prices current in the cities, at 830 to $109 per von. 
I.costs the consumer in the country much more. The resu!ts 
of my calculations are, therefore, very nearly correct, Of my 
ne in regard to the other articles, the same may be 


t The firat cost, duty, profits of the importer, &c., brings the 

article of prown Sagar to the consumer at a litte less than eight 

ordinary years, it comes to him at a higher 

io fact shows that my calculativn errs yn the fa- 
of my argument, if iterreat all. 


Cents per pound. 
pita. 
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Thus the sum of $8,971,736 will be paid by the 
people of this country, in order to get $3,023,459 
into the treasury, on the article of sugar. 

The next and last article I will notice is salt, so 
imporiant to every community, civilized and un- 
civilized. ‘The number of bushels imported in the 
commercial year of 1840 was 8,183,426, at a cost of 
$1,015,426, or about 125 cents per bushel. The bill 
from the Committee of Ways and Means proposes 
a duty of 10 cents per bushel on all imported salt; 
which, on the quantity imported in 1840, would 


amount to - - - - $818 ,342 
Add 30 per cent. for profits to the im- 
porter and retailer on the duty, viz: 245 504 
1 ,063 ,846 
The cost of the quantity imported 
added - - - - 1,015,426 
Would bring the whole cost to the 
consumer at - - - 2,079,272 
li in fact 


or a little less than 25 cents per bushel. 
costs the consumer a great Jeal more. Butthis is 
in favor of my argument. The quantity manufac- 
tured in this country in 1840 was 6,179,424 bushels; 
the value of which, at the price of the foreign arti- 
cle, would be $772,378, which would be increased 
in price to the consumer 10 cents on each bushel, 
or, on the whole quantity . - $617,942 
‘To which add 30 per cent. for the 

profits of the manufacturer, mer- 


chant, and retailer, viz: = - 185,332 








803 ,324 

To which sum add the amount of the 

duty, and the profits of the import- 

er and retailer onthe duty, viz: - 1,063,846 

1,867,170 

And we have the sum of $1,867,170 which the 

people of this country must pay, in order to get 
$818,342 into the treasury, onthe article of salt. 

I now recapitulate these results, in order that 

they may be seen at a single glance: 





Amountofdu- Actually paid by 
ty paid to the the people to the 





Articles. Government, Government and 
the mauufac- 

turers. 
Woollen manufactures, $2,490,652 $13,586,374 
Cotton do., 1,951,345 20,613,324 
Iron, pig, 55,157 3,801,443 
Iron, bar and rolled, 1,833,960 10,076,235 
Sugar, 3,023,489 8,971,736 
Salt, 815,342 1,867,170 
$10,172,965 $58,916,282 








Nors. —This reasoning applies only to cases where the foreign 
article enlers into the general consumption of the country. 
It does not apply to articles of which we make a surplus, such 
as potatoes, wheat, cotton, &c. 

Thus it appears, by this calculation, that the 

ople of this country pay the enormous sum of 
$58,916,282, in order to get $10,172,965 into the 
treasury, in the articles above enumerated. I am 
aware that there should be some deduction made 
from the amount actually paid, on account of the 
fact that the foreign manufacturer bears a small por- 
tion of the increased duty, in the slight reduction 
he makes in price, in order to get his goods into 
our market; and, also, on account of the fac , that 
the domestic article is valued at the prices in this 
country, and the foreign at the prices they cost in 
the country whence imported. For these two con- 
siderations 1 allow $20,000,000; which is sufficient- 
ly ample. The result, then, is, in round numbers, 
that the people of this country actually pay the as- 
tounding sum of thirty-nine millions of dollars, in 

order to get ten millions into the treasury,” on the 
five articles above enumerated. Where does the 
remaining twenty-nine millions, which the Gov- 
ernment does not get, go? It goes, sir, into the pock- 
els of the manufacturer, the merchant, and the re- 
tailer. 

On $93,817,985 of importations paying duties, the 


chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 


proposes to raise a net revenue of $27,443,335. Ilo 
raising this amount, the people would be compelled 
to pay, in addition, for protection—or, rather, as a 
bounty to manufacturers—at least $70,000,000 ! 


The results, Mr. Chairman, to which I have | 


arrived, are produced by a Simple process of arith- 
metical calculation. They are simple and plain; 
any man can comprehend them; and they dem- 
onstrate, beyond the power of contradiction, the 
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shocking injustice of the protective system. H the 
sum of $27,000,000 were raised by direct taxation, 
it would be ali the people would have to pay. 
They would not be taxed that sum for the Govern- 
ment, and ciated out of SEVEN'TY MILLIONS 
for the manufacturer, under the name of price. It 
is a stupendous system of robbery;—not technically 
such, I admit; but the only difference is, that in one 
case the freebooter takes your money by force or 
menace; in the other, you lose it by the agency of 
legislation. The effect upon your pocket is pre- 
cisely the same in both. 

But the calculation I have made is import- 
ant in another point of view. Jt illustrates the 
manner in which the wealth of a nation may be 
transferred, through the instrumentality of legisla- 
tion, from the many to the few. It is this system 
which, more than any other cause, has introduced 
the vast disparity of conditions among the people of 
England; which has fed, enriched, and pampered 
in luxury the fortunate few, while it has driven 
the laboring millions to destitution and starvation; 
which has been the prolific parent of the frightful 
pauperism and misery which threaten to involve 
that proud empire in the terrific maelstrom of rev- 
olution. Although borne down and crushed to the 
very dust by the stupendous system of injustice and 
cruelty to which they have been so long subjected, 
the wronged and insulted people of England will 
yet rise, in the agony of their distress, which will 
inspire them with superhuman strength, and terri- 
ble will be the vengeance they will inflict for the 
ages of toil, suffering, and oppression they have en- 
dured. The startling and ominous cry of “Bread 
or blood” will become a fearful reality, if the op- 
pressors of the laboring poor of England do not 
soon take measures to relieve the misery and wretch- 
edness they have caused, to retribute the wrong and 
injustice they have inflicted, by a system of legisla- 
tion which has robbed and impoverished the work- 
ing millions, while it has enriched their iron-heart- 
ed and inexorable task-masters. Strange as it 
may seem, with all these frighiful results of a sys- 
tem of protective legislation in England staring 
them in the face, the manufacturing capitalists of 
this country are straining every nerve to impose 
such a system upon the necks of the proud and free 
people of this Republic. When they submit to it, 
they may expect the doom of the down-trodden. 
masses of proud and splendid, but rotien-hearted 
and wretched England. 

I will now consider some of the arguments 
and reasons which the friends of prolection urge in 
favor of their system. Many of them advocate it 
as a measure retaliatory upon the policy of Great. 
Britain. And, in order to justify it on this ground, 
they hold up the idea that Great Britain sells every- 
thing to us, and takes nothing in return, From 
the constant clamor of the friends of protection, it 
would be inferred, by those ignorant of the facts, 
that there was no reciprocity of trade between this 
country and England; that we bought much of her, 
and she nothing of us. A few facts will dissipate 
this argument, which is so pertinaciously bronght 
to the support of the favorite system of those who 
resort to it. I copy from the commercial tables of 
this country: 





Imports from Grea’; Exports to Great 

















Year Britain and her Britain and her 
Colonies. Colonies, 

1837 —ii- -| $52,289,557 | $61,227,485 

1838 - - 49,051 ,260 58 , 847 , 382 

1939 —- - | 69,600,291 68, 169, 082 

1840 —si«- -| 39,130,922 70,373,692 

Total - 210 ,072 ,030 258,617,641 

210,072,030 

Excess - 48 545,611 





‘Thus it appears that, so far from refusing to 
take the products of this country in exchange for 
her own manufactures, Great Britain actually takes 
more of us than she sells to us of her own com- 
modities. She is, in fact, the best customer we 
have. She buys more of us than all the world be- 
sides. But this is not all. She is charged with 
entirely excluding our flour and grain. It is, in- 
deed, true that she imposes, except in periods of 
scarcity at home, a high duty upon our flour. But 
let us see how it affects that branch of her. trade 
with us, And for this. purpose I introduce a table, 
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showing the amount of flour and Indian corn ex- 
ported from this country to Great Britain and her 
colonies during the commercial year of 1840: 














| FLOUR. INDIAN CORN. 
eT Pere 
Quantity; Value. Quantity.) Value. 
Bois. Bushels. 
connaefealieasietelrnteses 
| 
England - | 605.778 |$3,310,294) 101,936 | $59,925 
Mcotlend- - -| 16,141 | 77,049) = - - 
Ireland | - - | 2,905 | 1,644 
Britieh Guiana 3.325 17,668 2203; 1,419 
East Indies -| 4666] zai) - | - 
Weat Indies - - | 232.329 | 1,246,981) 144,820 92,316 
CapeofGoodHope- | 2,007 | = 11,385) - . 
Mauritius - | 80 | 540, - 
Australasia = - >| 1,538 7,866 - 
British Amer. colo- | 
nies - | 432,366 | 2,124,421 130,747 | 72453 
i an a le eat Sicieaiill 
Total , (1,297,119 (06,819,514) 381,611 | $287,757 
Barrels. Value. 
Whole quantity of flour ex- 
ported from the United 
Bates to all countries in 
1840: ° ° ; - 1,897,501 $10,143,615 
Of which Great Briain and ; 
her colonies purchased - 1,297,119 and paid 6,819,514 
Leaving, for al! other coun- 
tries . . - - 600,382 $3,324,101 
Or teas than one-third in quantity aad value. 
Bushels. Value. 
Indian corn exported + 674,249 $338,333 
Of which Great Britain pur- 
chased - . . - $881,611 and paid 227,757 
192,668 $110.576 














Thus it appears, from facts not to be controvert- 
ed, that Great Britain and her colonies actually 
purchase two-thirds of all the flour and Indian corn 
exported from this country, Is it not ridicu- 
lous that intelligent men should be so deceived in 
regard to this matter, if they are so?’ If they are 
not, is it not seandalous that such gross misrepre- 
sentations should be attempted to be palmed off 
upon the American people as facts and truth? But, 
sir, such practices are consistent with a system 
which cheats the people out of a tax under the form 
of price. 

I appears, from the table I have exhibited, that 
Great Britain purchases more of our commodities 
than we do of hers. In 1840, Great Britain and 
her colonies purchased $70,373,629 worth of our 
commodities, and we only $39,130,922 of theirs; be- 
ing a balance in our favor of $31,242,697. This 
fact is proved by the commercial tables, and can- 
not be controverted. 

Now let us see some of the countries that pur- 
chased less of us than we did of them in the same 
year. 














| 
Countries. | Imports. Exports. 
~ Bite ba shat 
Sweden and Norway | $1,217,913 $550 , 226 
Russia - - -| 2,572,427 1,169,481 
Spain - - - | 1,684,665 302 ,293 
Cuba - + =| 9,835,477 6,310,515 
Other Spanish West | 
Indies - - «| 1,898,732 799 ,628 
Mexico - - -| 4,175,001 | 2,515,341 
Brazil - . - | 4,927,296 2,506,574 
China - - =| 6,640,829 1,009,996 
| 33,152,340 | 15,164,354 
Exports - - ~ | 15,164,354 
| eee 
Excess - - = (817,987,986 | 


| 


Thus, in 1840, we purchased of the countries 
above named nearly $18,000,000 more of their 
commodities than they purchased of ours. How 
did we pay that vast balance against us? Our 
trade with Great Britain enabled us to do it. Our 
balance against her enabled us to cancel the bal- 
ance of those countries against us. Yet, the ad- 
vocates of the protective system are continually 
crvaking about the unjust and proscriptive policy 
of England, when she is in fact the best customer 
we have, buying more of us than the whole world 
beside. 

1 will now, Mr. Chairman, pay my attention to 
another argument, and a favorite one, urged in 
support ofa system of protection by its friends, J: 
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is, that the imposition of a duty tends to cheapen the 
commodity on which it is imposed. The bare 
statement of this proposition is enough to show to 
every reasonable mind its utter absurdity. If the 
imposition of a duty has this effect, why do the man- 
ufacturers object to the imposition of duties ane 
the raw material—upon wool, flax, raw silk, dye- 
stuffs, &c? If the proposition is a true one, the 
higher the duty the cheaper would be the article. 
Do the manufacturers seek for a high duty on their 
fabrics, with a view to reduce the price for the 
benefit of the consumer, or to increase it for their 
own benefit? If for the former, they are a wonder- 
fully magnanimous set of men, and have been 
most grossly slandered and wronged. But who 
believes this ridiculous pretence? Nobody, sir. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hop- 
SoNn,] in his very able and elaborate speech on the 
question of reference of this subject to the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, seriously, by fact and argu- 
ment, attempted to sustain this proposition. I pro- 
pose to examine his facts and his argument. 
And to do that gentleman no injustice, I introduce 
the table of facts on which he relied to sustain the 
proposition that high duties dimivish prices. It 
follows: 





| 


} | 
1816. | 1825. | 1829. | 1832, 











Description of articles. { | ioalabiandl 
| 
Price |Price. |Price. Price. 

















|e. dis. d| s. d\e. d. 
Braces of 24 bits . 1810, 7 6 56 O85 O 
Hammers, per dozen : - | 12 y 7 2) 6 44 2 
Cupboard locks, per dozen 4027 1101 3 
Bteclyaida, per pair oe a Be 4| 1 0 
Hinges, cast buits, per dozen 322 3) 1 21 4 
Compasses, rule, &c. perdozen - 4 2 3 1] 2 7; 110 
Currycombs, per dozen - «i 3} 2u0 1 i 011 





Nors.—The duty on the articiesabove named was, in 1816, 20 
per cent.; in all the other years, 25 per cent. 


In the speech of the gentleman to which I allude, 
he goes on to deduce his inference thus: “Here is 
a list of articles of the iron manufacture, which 
shows, most conclusively, that the duty, by produ- 
cing domestic competition, has reduced the price 
more than one-half.” That gentleman was right 
in the fact which his table proves, viz: that 
since 1816 the prices of the articles named in it 
have fallen more than one-half; but he is entirely 
wrong, as I shall now show, inthe deduction he 
makes from that fact, viz: that it was produced by 
domestic competition, and that the imposition of a 
high duty induced this competition. On the con- 
trary, the duty tended to increase the price of the 
article—the very reverse of the gentleman’s deduc- 
tion; and the reduction of price was the result of 
other causes, operating in spite of the duty, as I 
shall now attemptto show. I introduce first a table 
of the same, or similar articles, with their prices 
affixed, at different periods, in England: 








| ! 


1818, | 1824. | 1828. {| 1832, 


i 


Description of 
articles. 





Price. 
j it eee bs LEA 
fed|/\£$ead/£ad/£ 0. a. 
Braces for carpen- | | | j 

ters, 12 bits, set; 0 9 0; 
Shoehammers, per | | 

dozen . <e Co9 (9 2:91. O's 0 Te 2 FY 
Locks for doors, | | | | 

iron rims, 6-inch, | i | 

per dozen -;118 OF 112 0; O18 0, 
Hinges, cast butts, | i 





! | . i . 
| Price. | Price. | Price. 

















063; 0 4 2; 0 210 


3 6 


01 
6-inch, per doz | 0 010} 0 0 7} 0 0 33 0 0 2 
Shovel and tongs, | | i 
fire-irons,pair -; 0 1 6) 0 10 009, 0 0 5S 
Latches for doors, | 
bright thumbs, | 
per dozen 4°: 9 O22 2Ere t OO"'e'F 


The above I have taken from a table of 26 
articles in McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, 
Amer. edition, 2d oe 118, every article ex- 
hibiting the same result. e year 1818 is the first 
year named in McCulloch’s table. 

Now, sir, here is a table exhibiting the same re- 
duction in price of the same or similar articles ex- 
hibited in the table of the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts—a reduction equal to 663 per cent. 
from 1818 to 1832. Was this the effect of the 
American tariff on the British manufacture? That 
gentleman, who is among the ablest of the defenders 
of the protective system on this floor, will hardly 
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pretend it. If any such argument should be 
tempted, a few facts will dissipate it to the w; ic 
McCulloch estimates the value of hardware oy : 
descriptions manufactured in Great Britain all 
1838 at £17,500,000, or $85,000,000. Now. gj in 
appears, from the commercial tables, that in 1840, 
the whole value of the manufactures of iron, sted) 
copper, and brass, imported from all countries it 
the United States; was only $2,883,340. Most ae 
came from England. Now, if we had notimnon., 


. ; > ry = 
a single dollar’s worth from England, would thaw 


3 hay 
had even a sensible effect upon the immense sl 
facture of hardware in that country? Not the 


least; it would have been only as the drop to the 
ocean. I have not the tables before me; but | hove 
no doubt that the relative proportion of the imports 
of hardware from England with the manufacture 
of that country is nearly the same from 1816 down 
to 1832, as it was in 1840. Then it cannot be 
the American tariff that has, “by producing domes. 
tic competition,” reduced the prices of the differen, 
manufactures of England. Let us inquire wha 
are the causes. [ will endeavor to assign them. 
and {trust that the causes I shall assign wil! 
deemed as true and philosophical as that adduced 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The causes of the high prices in England in 18]8 
(and the same causes operated in other countries,) 
of ali descriptions of property, as well as the iron 
manufactures, were: 

1. An inflated state of the currency. The Bank of 
England was in a state of ee, and the un. 
failing consequence followed from the removal of 
the only check upon a redundant currency—specie 
payments, viz: a vast increase of the volume of the 
currency. The circulation of England, in 1815, 
was $287,250,000, or $22] per head, for her popula. 
tion. (See Mr. Woodbury’s table of circulations, Er, 
Doc. No. 27, 2d ses. 23d Congress.) 

2. England was then ina state of war, or hadjust 
emerged from such a state, but had not disbanded 
her soldiers. At that point of time, and before, 
there had been a great demand for some species 0} 
hardware, viz: guns, pistols, cutlasses, &c. Her 
army had also abstracted a large portion of her 
artisans, and a less quantity was produced. The 
whole Christian world was also under arms at this 
time, and other countries were the consumers of the 
manufactures of England. ‘Thedemand, therefore, 
was vastly greater, in proportion’to the supply. 

It was these two causes, viz: an inflation of the 
currency, which always tends to increase prices, 
and a greater relative consumption than production, 
together with another which I shall now mention, 
that caused the high prices of the articles of manu- 
facture in England. 


3. The other cause alluded to, and which tended 
to enhance the price of mannfactures, was the com- 
parative defect in machinery, in every description 
of manufacture. 

The same causes were in operation in this coun- 
try. The currency of the country had been in- 
flated from $45,000,000, in 1811, to $116,000,000, in 
1816. The abstraction of large masses of men to 
the toils and perils of the field, reduced the number 
of producers, and increased the number of con- 
sumers. These two causes tended to elevate prices 
here, together with the imperfect state of machine- 
ry. Now, sir, what brought about the reduction of 
prices in England, as well as inthis country? I 
was the very reverse of the causes whichlelevated them, 
viz: Ist. A contraction of the currency; 2d. An in- 
crease of the ratio of production to consumption, or 
the supply to the demand; and, 3d. The vast im- 
provement in machinery since 1816. 

The active circulation of England, in 1815, was 
$22 25 per head. In 1829—the latest estimate after 
the bank had resumed specie payments—it was only 
$14 per head. 


In this country the currency was reduced from 
$11 per head, in 1816, to $5 per head, in 1830, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gallatin. Those who were engaged 
in war, returned to thearts of peace, and became 
producers instead of consumers. Philosophy and 
science continued their onward march, and, with the 
aid of patient industry, discovered and perfected new 
improvements in machinery. The spinning-jenny, 
the spinning-frame, the muie-jenny, and the power- 
loom, were invented; and other improvements were 
made. Hence the multiplied production of every des- 
— of manufacture, the increase of the comforts 
and conveniences of life, and the enlargement of 
the boundaries of human enjoyment. Thgse were 
the true and Piteoyhies causes of the fall 
of prices from 1816 to 1832, and not the American 
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tariff, by “producing domestic competition.” ‘Tothis 

y, with all the “domestic competition,” prompted 
by a protective duty, as appears by the census 
ables, we produce only $6,451,967 in value of 
hardware and cullery. Is this sufficient to reduce 
the prices of the whole world?—of England, with 
her eighty five millions of the same manufacture? 
Why, sir, to pretend such a thing is ridiculous 
and absurd in the extreme. : 

| will here introduce tables showing the prices 
of agricultural articles in this country and in 
Europe, at diflerent periods; all establishing the 
fact of a general reduction of prices, which 
must have been brought about by general causes, 
operating every where; and not by an American 
tariff, “by producing domestic competition.” I give 
first— 


4 TABLE showing the prices of certain arlicles in 
the United States at different periods. 


——— 





isi7 | 1824 | 1928 | 1932 


_—_—- - | -——_——— 





| 


| | 
Flour, per bbl. . -|$14 75 | $662) $5 50 $5 62 
Corn, Northein, pr bush. 1 90 48 | 55 | 62 
Rice, per barrel = - . 73 375; 375| 362 
Beef No.1, per barrel 12 00 700' 825!) 8 25 
Poik No. 1, per barrel 2600} 1200) 1300! 13.00 
Cotton, upland, per lb. - 32 16 | Ul | 1] 


Tobacco, &c., percwt. - | 1300] 1000) 659, 550 





—_—_———— 


See McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, American edition, 
vol. 2, p. 388. 
A TABLE showing the prices of certain articles in 
Great Britain at different periods, 














1818 | 1834 1828 | 1835 


| 
. da. |£. 8. d. £.8.d. |£. 8. d. 


£.8 
Flour, per sack 3.8 54/2 6 2:2 6 -O#1 11 0 
Butter, per Ib. 1 8 8 7 
Cheese, per Ib. 6 4a 5h 1 
Salt, per bushel - 9 9} 49 1 10 U3 
Beer, perbarrel - + | I9 11d) 14 10 13 I 13° 94 
Candles, perdoz Ibs. - > I! 5h) 5 2 


5 6 510} 





See Commercial Dictionary, American editien, vol. 2, page 
352, 
Prices of wheal at Odessa, in Russia, at different 
periods, 








Year. Price per quarter 
on board ship. 


8 


March 3)st, 1817 : 58 6 
ee ee ee ee 
“s a) ee” ef Var es 
0 a rere 
RPA st teec s+ s 4845 


The year 1824 is the last for which the prices are given. See 
McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, vol. 1, p.514. 


These tables establish irrefragably the fact, that 
ageneral reduction of prices had taken place over 
the whole world, Itis to be attributed to causes 
operating every where—here, as well as in Enrope— 
thecontraction of currency; the increased supply; 
and the relatively diminished demand, resulting 
from a general peace. And willit be for a moment 
pretended that the American tariff, by 5 roma 
domestic competition,” reduced prices throughout 
the whole world? Will it be seriously urged 
that, if it had not been for the American tariff, the 
prices of manufactured articles, as well as of other 
commodities, would have remained high in this 
country, while they were falling in every other part 
ofthe world?) Yet by such humbuggery as this are 
the people to be deluded into the support of a pro- 
lective tariff. 

Itis proper also, to remark, in connexion with 
the tables I have exhibited, that one of the great 
causes of the reduction of price in manufactured 
articles does not affect, to any considerable extent, 
the prices of agricultural products, viz: the im- 
provement in machinery. Yet the pr.ces of the dif- 
ferent articles in the tables, indicate that agricultu- 
ral products have, in all countries, been subjected 
to the general fall of prices. 

I must notice briefly one more argument of ihe 
gentleman from Massachusetts. He undertakes to 
establish the proposition, that the imposition of a 
certain amount of duty will not increase the price 
of an article tothe consumer, while it will operate 
as a sufficient protection to the manufacturer. Aud 
thus he argues to sustain it: An article, now free of 
duty, isselling in our market at $1 20. The elements 
which make up this price are these: cost in the for- 
eign market, $1; costof importation, 10 cents; im- 
porter’s profits, 10 cents--making $1 20. In order 
to prevent the American manufacturer from ma- 
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king the article, the gentleman supposes that the 


foreign manufacturer will put the article down to 
ninety cents; and the importer, rather than lose 
his business, will give up half of his profits. Thus 
the article is reduced to $1 05; a price at which 
the American manufacturer cannot produce it; and 
the result is, his destruction. Now, he supposes a 
duty of 15 cents is added to the former price of 
the article, $1 20; thus bringing the price upto 
$1 35. The foreign manufacturer, in order to re- 
tain his market here, will put his article at 90 
cents; the importer will deduct half of his profits, 
5 cents; and thus the article is brought down to 
$1 20, the price at which the American manufac- 
turer can afiord it. 

I might, sir, dismiss this argument by merely 
telling the truth about it, viz: that its facts are all 
supposed. But I will treat it as true in theory, and 
I will then show that it is worse thana “Virginia 
abstraction” in practice. The proposition can never 
be true in practice. And why? Because its cle- 
ments or conditions are constantly changing. In 
the first place, the currency, by which price is 
measured, is always fluctuating—sometimes ex- 
panding, sometimes contracting. 2. The cost of 
the raw material, of the subsistence of the opera- 
tive, and, consequently, the wages of the operative, 
are ever changing. 3. Improvements in ima- 
chinery are constantly going on. 4. The con- 
sumption may be less in other countries, in conse- 
quence of commercial or financial embarrassments, 
or war. And thus the cost of producing the arti- 
cle is constantly fluctuating, and the ratio of de- 
mand and supply is ever varying. ‘The operation 
of these causes will always baffle any duty imposec 
in this country /haé shall not increase the price to the 
consumer. If the conditions of the proposition re- 
mained forever the same, it would be true both in 
theory and in practice. But as they are always 
changing, it can never be true in practice. It is, in 
truth, as unsound and untrue, when tried by the 
test of experiment or practice, as the theory ad- 
vanced by some gentlemen who have taken part in 
this debate—that the exports of a country pay the 
duty upon the imports, instead of the consumer. 
The two theories may be classed in the same cate- 
gory in the philosophy of Utopia. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, to notice another argu- 
ment in favor of the pomere system, which has 
been urged during this debate, and with much ar- 
dor, by the genteman from Ohio, [Mr. Cowen.]} 
It is, that the encouragement of domestic manufac- 
tures, by protection, tends to build up a “home mar- 
ket” for the agricultural products of the country; 
and, therefore, it is for the interest of the farmer to 
submit to the immense taxation which is imposed 
upon him by the protective system, in order to 
enjoy the benefit of this ‘home market” for his sur- 
plus products.’ A few facts will show the agricul- 
tural community how much benefit they derive 
from this favorite theory of a“home market.” The 
number of persons engaged (as appears by the late 
census) in the four leading manufactures, are as 
follows :— 


Iron manufacture - 


30,349 persons. 





Hardwareandcutlerydo. - 5492 “ 

Woollen do. - : ~ 21,342 "9 

Cotton do. - - - 73,119 - 
129,302 


I will suppose that the above is the number 
of families engaged in the four manufactures 
named; and that each family contains six persons; 
which is a very liberal allowance, for, in the cotton 
and woollen mannfactures, three-fonrths, at least, 
of the operatives, are girls and children. This es- 
timate would give 775,512 persons engaged in, and 
dependent upon, the manufactures I have named. 
And these persons are to constitute the consumers 
of the surplus productivn of the agricultural por- 
tion of the communiiy,—in the language of the 
friends of the protective system, to constitute the 
“home market.” 

In 1839, there were raised in the United States: 


Ot wheat - - 84,823,272 bushels. 
corn - - 377,531,875 “ 
rye - - 18,645,557 e 

No. of neat cattle - 14,971,586 

swine - - 26,301,293 


Now, sir, | allow for the consumption of each 
person six bushels of wheat, and six of corn and 
rye, (which is nearly twice as much as a (in- 
gle person consumes;)* and to each family two 


*In England, political economists allow five bushels to each 
person. 
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swine and one beef, (which is much more than they 
actually consume,) and the result is as follows 








Whole number of bushels of wheat - 84,823,372 
Whole quantity consumed by the 
manutacturers - - - 4,653 072 
Surplus : - &0,170,300 
Whole number of bushels of corn and 
rye - - - - - 596,176,442 
Quantity consumed - ° 


- 4,653,072 








Surplus - - - 391,523,370 
Whole number of swine - - 26,301,293 
Number consumed - - - 258 , 504 

Surplus - - 26,042,789 


14,971,586 
129 , 252 


Surplus - - 14,842 334 


Whole number of neat cattle - - 
Number consumed~— - “ - 


Here we have, in facts and figures, the amount 
of the benefit of the “home market,” so much 
vaunted of by the friends of protection. It is not 
equal to one-hundredth part ot the vast agricultural 
production of this country. Besides, if the people 
engaged in manufactures were engaged iu some 
other pursuit, would they not still be consumers? 
Unquestionably. Then, sir, there is much more ot 
humbug than fact in this captivating theory of a 
“home market.” It is thrown out to the farmers, 
like the tub to the whale, to inveigle thein into sub- 
mission to the tariff system. But what does this 
insignificant “home market” amount to, to the 
farmers of this country, in comparison with the 
seventy millions they are obliged to pay in order to 
get it? Such, however, are the blessings which the 
protective system confers upon the agricultural 
class of the community. It filches from their pock- 
ets SEVENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS; and, by way ot 
remuneration, gives them back eight or ten millions 
in exchange for the same amount in value of their 
products! 


Ihave, Mr. Chairman, many other objections to 
a protective system of duties, some of which I will 
state. I am opposed to the system, because i/ in- 
creases the expense of living, and thereforetakes pro 
rata {rom the wealth of the country. ‘Taxation 
upon the comforts and necessaries of life increases 
their prices. It, therefore, requires mvre of the 
products of labor, to pay for the articles taxed. 
For example: if tea and coffee are taxed, the price 
of the articles is increased to the amount of the 
duty, and the profits of the importer and retailer on 
the duty. Ifa pownd of tea, the cost of which 
without duty is 50 cents,-can be purchased for 
halfa bushel of corn, wish a duty of 334 per cent., 
and the profits of the importer and retailer upon 
the duty, it will cost about 75 cents, or three- 
fourths of a bushel of corn. Thus it is of every 
thing taxed, whether articles of provisions or 
clothing. ‘The country must pay that amount 
more for them; and it is so much Jost in the con- 
sumption of the country, and not added to its wealth. 

Iam opposed to the system, because it tends to 
diminish the wages of labor. Taxation in ali its 
forms, for the support of the establishments of 
Government, its civildepartment— its army, its navy, 
its church establishment, when it has any—tbe pro- 
fessions of society, and incomes of all sorts—in 
short, the revenues of all persons in the commu- 
nity who do not produce, comes out of labor, 
which is the producer of a}l value. <A portion of 
the product of labor goes to pay the salary of the 
civil officer, a portion.to pay the soldier, a portion to 
pay the sailor, a portion to pay the priest, a por- 
tion to pay the fees of the lawyer, a portion to 
pay the fees of the doctor, and so throughout the 
whole circle of those who toil not in productive 
industry. And the remainder—a poor pittance in- 
deed—is left to pay the laborer. In countries where 
the establishments of Government are large, and 
their expenses heavy in proportion to production, (as 
in England and most countries of Europe,) but little 
indeed is left for the working bee of the hive, for 
the toiler and the sufferer. In those countries, he 
bears the whole burden of society, and is crush- 
ed to the earth beneath its tremendous weight. 
All the other classes of society stand upon his 

rostrate form, leaving him only — to work 
and to toil on, while they, like famished wolves, are 
waiting to snatch from his hands the fruits which 
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his labor may produce. Sad, indeed, the doom 
Injustice which cries to Heaven for redress! To 
relieve the workingman of this country from the 

upendous load of taxation, in the shape of duty 
to the Government and bounty to the manufacturer, 
which the bill pending before the committee wil] 
impose upon him, | oppose it, and shall vote 
against i 

And, sir, | would from my place here call upon 
the laboring man of this country to resist all un- 
necessary or unjust taxation, in any and every 
form, and resist the causes which lead to it. Let 
him remember that the civil corps, the army, and 
the navy, are the great prolific causes of taxation 
and expenditure in this Government. Let him 
bear in mind that the individuals belonging to 
hose three departments are ever inclined to lav- 
ish expenditure. Let him recollect that those es- 
lablishiments are the favorites of the aristocratic 
portion of the community. They furnish places 
for 1) ms of decayed and broken-down fam- 
ecure them an adequate support and 
a respectable rank through life; and the more they 
are enlarged, the more places there are to fill. 
et the working-man of this country watch with 
jealous eye the increase of those establishments, 
ever bearing in mind that every soldier added to 
the army, every sailor added to the navy, and every 
clerk added to the civil list, increases the weight of 
his burdens. He must pay more taxes to support 
them; must work harder, and fare poorer. 


‘The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hup- 


\ Lis il 


N,] in his speech to-day, stated certain facts in 
regard to the “pauper labor of Europe.” He said 
that in England a family of weavers would earn but 
eight shillings per week; in France, Saxony, and 
Switverland, mach less, and hardly sufficient to 


istain them. He introduced those facts, to show 
sity of protecting our laborers from the 
reaper labor of Europe. [use them to show that 
the effects of his system, and the party with which 
he is connected—viz: Aigh taxation and lavish ex- 

will produce the same results here; 
will degrade onr workingmen to the same abject 
and wretched condition to which the laborers of 
Lurope are reduced. Sir, what has reduced the 
laboring population of Europe to such a state of 
destitution, starvation, and misery? It is the work- 


lle nece 


} 


pen ilu re 


ing of the seciad and political systems of that part of 
the world, which crush and grind to pieces the 
peopl between two mill-stones. oe of the 

uuntries of Europe have large standing armies, 
large navies, large civil establishments, large 


church establishments, orders of nobility, pension- 
ers, and annuitants ofall sorts to support. ‘The ex- 
pense of these tremendous burdens comes out of 
the people—of the /ador of the country. It is raised 
by taxation iu some form or other. ‘To support 
ihe army, navy, and civil list of England, and to 
pay the interest on the national debt, costs that Gov- 
ernment annually more than $200,000,000. This is 


exclusive of the incomes of the clergy, nobility, &c. 
It is these tremendous expenditures which extort 
from jab i! its fruits; which take from the work- 
ingman everything his hands can earn, scarcely 
leaving him suflicient for a half-famished exist- 


ence. And | proclaim to the workingmen of this 
country, from my place here, that the party now in 
power—the F‘eperal PARTY—are solianaie to 
esiablish the same system of policy, which will 
produce in this country the same results as in Eng- 
land, and other countries of Europe; which will 
degrade the laboring man to the same hopeless, 
helpless, and abject condition;—viz. a system of 


iGH TAXATION’ and LAVISH EXPENDITURE. Hence 
that party always vote for heavy appropriations 
for the army, the navy, fortifications, harbors, break- 


waters, internal improvements; and hence the giv- 
ing away of the proceeds of the public lands—ali 

cating the necessity of high taxation. I caution 
ihe farmers and laborers of this country to resist 
this tatal policy--to erush it in the very bud. I cal) 
upon them to msist upon the opposite policy—lighé 
f low expenditure, In making this ap- 
lasses, | am actuated by no selfish 
inotives. Il wish to deceive nobody. I have no 
personal objects to gain, no ambition to gratify. 1 
cannot hope to win the high prizes in the lottery of 
polities. fam too humble a man to be dazzled and 
deluded from the pursuit of honesty and truth by 
he glitter ot the diadem of exalted office. No, sir; 
| am prompted by none of these motives or tempta- 
ions, but by a desire for the good of my fellow- 
men--for the true and permanent interest of the 
undistinguished millions, humble and unaspiring 


ryation and 


peal to those 





like myself, bat more useful and valuable in the 
great fabric of society than all its other parts, 

And now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would 
once more “define my position.” I am aware of 
the disposition of political opponents to misrepre- 
sent and pervert the opinions and principles of 
their antagonists. You, sir, know well how far 
this system of misrepresentation and perversion 
was carried in the memorable hard-cider cam- 
paign of 1840; and you can realize the recoil 
of the nefarious system of falsehood and hum- 
buggery practised in that campaign, in the pres- 
ent utter prostration of the party which resorted 
to it. You cannot fail to see that the promises 
unredeemed, the falsehoods exposed, the trick- 


ery unmasked, of that party, have brought upon . 


it the ban of Heaven, and the scorn and indig- 
nation of a deceived and insulted people—never 
more to be deceived and insulted by such practices. 
To set myself right before the country, and to fore- 
stall misrepresentation, I would again refer to my 
position in relation to this question. The opinions 

have advanced are my own, and no one is respon- 
sible forthem bat myself. I believe that the system of 
direct taxation is the most just, as well as the cheap- 
est, system which any people can adopt. There is no 
deception about it. It takes what is necessary for 
the on ot Government, and no more. It does 
not take five dollars ax for the Government, and 
twenty-five dollars price for the manufacturer. It 
deals fairly with the people. Besides, it induces 
greater vigilance on the part of the people, asto the 
expenditure of the tax thus imposed upon them, 
When they know how a dollar is taken from them, 
they watch to see how it is expended. 

But, although believing that the direct system 
is the best, I would not now vote for it. 1 would 


not vote for it until I were satistied that a majority of 


my constituents were in favor of it. I would, also, 

even then, have regard to the important interests 

that have grown up under a different system. I 

would not go for a change which would suddenly 

annihilate those interesis, and be productive of loss 

and injury to a large portion of the community. I 

would, also, have reference to the circumstances of 

the country, its geographical condition, its diversi- 
ty of interests, and even to the prejudices of the peo- 
ple of diferent sections. In voting for any system 
of taxation, I would be governed by all these con- 
siderations. I do not believe the country is now in 
favor of any radical change in our revenue system; 
and, until it is, lL would not be in favor of making 
one. Therefore, under existing circumstances, | 
am in favor of a reasonable system of taxation upon 
imports for revenue, but not for protection. 

lam aware that it may be urged that my argu- 
ment goes to support the scheme of direct taxation. 

I do not deny that it has such a tendency. But, 

sir, I have resorted to this mode of reasoning with a 

view, by showing the enormous inequality and in- 

justice of an impost system for protection, to per- 
suade the people of this country, if I may have any 
influence upon their minds, tosubmitto a tariff for 
revenue only. The amount of importations which 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means proposes to tax is $93,817,985. On this 
amount he proposes to raise a net revenue of 
$27,443,335; which, with the expenses of collection 
and bounties added, estimated at $1,800,000, will 
make, in the aggregate, $29,243,335, which must be 
raised from the importations. ‘That amount, on an 
importation of $93,817;9°5 paying duty, will be a 
litle over 32 per cent. That duty, if distributed 
equally on every article, or horizontally, would 
be as much protection as any manufacture should 
receive. The Secretary of the Treasury esti- 
mates the expenditures of the Government for 
the present and two ensuing years at a little over 

$32,000,000. Should that sum be raised by im- 

posts, it would be equal to an average duty of 36 

per cent. It is unnecessary, therefore, to talk ofa 

protective tariff; one for revenue will atlord ample 
protection to every description of manufactures. If 
any manufacture cannot be sustained by a contri- 
bution by the community of one-third of the value 
of its production, it is not worth pursuing, ané 
should be speedily abandoned. 

SPEECH OF MR. READ, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the House of Representatives, July 9, 1842—In 
Committee of the Whole on the bill to revise the 
tariff. 

Mr. READ rose, and spoke as follows: 
Mr. Cuairnman: The subject now under consider- 
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ation is one of deep and all-absorbing intere: 

. + . ; 5 TeSt ty 
the people of this Union. Its effects, for 200d oy 
for evil, its multifarious ramifications, wi\| r - 
every hamlet and log-cabin in the United — 
The workingman, the poor laborer, the “ag 
tisan, the independent cultivator of the soil” the 
shopkeeper, the merchant, the shipper, and R 

ins ’ the 
paper-money nabob— in short, the smaller as well 
the larger interests of the country will fee} either 
its paralyzing or its renovating touch—the former 
if it shall be adjusted upon short-sighted se 
tional feelings and local prejudices; the latter, if 
shall be made to foster and stimulate national in 
dustry, the only source of national wealth and Pros. 
perity. Itis therefore entitled at our hands to the 
most grave and deliberate consideration. We 
should look at the subject divested of al] Sectional 
interests and party animosities, with a fixed and 
resolute determination to promote ihe best interes 
of the country at large, and to settle the policy of 
the Government in regard to revenue and incidep. 
tal protection on a firth and permanent basis, jn 
such manner as to release our constituents from al 
apprehension of change hereafter. That industry 
the exercise of the physical energies of man. ax’ 
sisted by those machines and inventions designated 
as labor-saving, is, in truth and in fact, the only 
source and origin of national wealth and prosperity 
is a proposition so unquestionably true, that no one 
who has turned his attention to the subject, and ip. 
vestigated the principles of political economy, can 
for one moment hesitate to adopt it as a posiulate, 
Cast your eye, sir, over the civilized world; and 
without a solitary exception, you will find 
those nations whose industry is protected and 
nourished occupying an elevated position in the 
family of nations, and exercising a controlling in- 
fluence over neighboring nations; and, on the other 
hand, in those countries where their peculiar institu. 
tions operate to paralyze industry, you will find the 
people in a miserable and abject state, subject to the 
most unjust exactions, and incapable of demanding 
satisfaction for the injuries and insults inflicted by 
their haughty neighbors. Such is the aspect pre- 
sented by the map of the civilized world. 

But it is unnecessary to argue a question which 
has been settled for ages, and which has grown in- 
to a maxim with political economists. It is more 
important to inquire into the mode and manner of 
attaining so desirable an object, as the greatest pos- 
sible prosperity of our common country. Before 
proceeding to these questions, it may be proper to 
notice some objections to the views of those who 
are infavor of action upon the subject at this time. 
The first objection—and one which I presume will 
be strongly pressed on the committee—is the compto- 
miseact of 1833. It will be urged upon us, that no 
action can be had upon the subject, except for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of that 
act, withouta breach of faith. Although it is ad- 
mitted, in the abstract, that, asa general principle, 
one Congress cannot bind a subsequent Congress; 
yet it will be contended that the peculiar situation 
of the country, the dangers which threatened us, 
and the excitementand irritation caused by sectional 
or supposed sectional interests, at the time of the 
passage of the compromise act, ought to make this 
an excepiion to a general rule. The morality 
of Congress will be invoked to consider that par- 
ticular actin the nature of a binding and sacred 
compact which cannot be touched without tarnish- 
ing the moral character of the Government, and 
trampling in the dust the first principles of common 
honesty and moral rectitude. Now, sir, if that act 
had proved adequate to the wants of the country— 
if it had passed, with a full knowledge of the results 
to be produced—if its framers had legislated with 
a prescience of its practical operations, in all time 
to come,—these would be cogent arguments for ad- 
hering to it as a binding compromise. 

But when time and experience have shown that 
it was adopted under an erroneous impression of 
all parties with respect to its results; when it is 
found totally inadequate to the necessities of the 
country, in view of revenue alone; when it is ad- 
mitted, if not by every member of Congress, by 
the great mass of all political parties among the 
people, that it cannot supply more than one-half 
the necessary revenue; when it is apparent that its 
continued operation would irretrievably prostrate 
the public credit and the public faith, and bring 
the degradation and disgrace of national bankrupt- 
cy upon a nation possessing energy and enterprise 
unequalled in the sisterhood of nations, together 
with all the elements of wealth and prosperity in 
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an eminent degree; when it is remembered that 
is effects already, joined to the anticipation of its 
inted fruits hereafter, have involved us in debt 
aad embarrassments beyond the wisdom and power 
of the constituted authorities to overcome; that 
your six per cent. stocks go begging in the mar- 
et, and, finally, are sold at a ruinous discount, 
while money in Europe is abundant at 24 to 3 per 
cent; when it is known to have paralyzed domes- 
we industry, 10 have arrested the plough of the 
farmer, the hammer of the artisan, and the ma- 
-hine of the manufacturer; when it has seasoned 
vont dinner with foreign salt, warmed your par- 
ior with imported coal, and laid your railroads 
with Enghsh iron; when it has already involved 
his country in two hundred and fifty millions of 
debt, without any available means of liquidation; 
when it has ruined your citizens, prostrated your 
egrrency, locked up your inexhaustible siores of 
mineral wealth, bankrupted your banks, beggared 
your States, and brought your General Govern- 
inent humbly suing at the feet of a board of 
prokers for the means of keeping the wheels of 

Government in motion;—when all these evils have 

followed in its train, and would be multiplied four- 

old by its continuance, who will contend that the 
compromise of 1833 should bind us? 

Sir, if a compact be made under a mistake of all 
ihe parties to its provisions, which fails to effect the 
specific and only purpose for which it was intend- 
ed, there is no principle of moral honesty violated 
in disregarding its letter, when what was supposed 
to be its life and spirit is found not to exist. And 
when it is agreed on all hands that that act will not 
and cannot sustain the operations of Government— 
when it would furnish but a moiety of the revenue 
required, by the most economical administration of 
is aflairs, let me ask gentlemen in what mode or 
wanner they pepe to supply the deficiency?’ As 
has been shown here, the Constitution allows but 
three different modes of raising revenue, viz: direct 
iaxation, excise, and iimposts, or a tariff of duties 
on foreign productions imported and consumed by 
our own citizens. I will venture the opinion, sir, 
that not one solitary individual on this floor will 
seriously urge a resort to the first, or direct tax- 
ation, for the purpose of raising twenty-seven mil- 
lions, or any other amount of revenue, except in a 
case of dire necessity, when the ordinary sources of 
supply may be cut off, by collision with foreign na- 
tions. A continued and uninterrupted practice, 
from the adoption of the Constitution to this day, 
has sufficiently ascertained the sense, and settled 
the mandate of the people—that direct taxes are not 
io be imposed for revenue, except under the extra- 
ordinary circumstances just indicated. 

Excise taxes are justly odious, in all places and 
in every country where they have been levied. 
They have already produced rebellion and treason 
in Pennsylvania; and do uniformly result in rebel- 
lion and bloodshed whenever tried, where the peo- 
ple are not awed and kept down by the frowning 
influences of a standing army. Nothing but buck- 
shot and ball can enforce their collection. ‘They 
ale deservedly odious, because they operate as a 
penalty on domestic industry; and, therefore, strike 
atthe very foundations, dry up the fountains, and 
exhaust the very sources of wealth, prosperity, and 
independence. ‘They disturb the quiet of the family 
fireside; they fasten upon household manufactures 
for domestic consumption; they kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg; they check and neutralize the 
stimulants to a laudable ambition, and paralyze the 
energies of the people; they pass by the rich and 
affluent; they regard not property, or ability to con- 
tribute, but lay all the burden on the producer—the 
working-man—the poor laborer, who earns his 
daily pittance “by the sweat of the brow.” Hence 
they are justly odious. After the clear and lucid 
exposition of the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the light in which 
they are regarded in all countries, and under all 
‘ireumstances, where they have been imposed, I 
will venture the prediction that not five men on this 
floor will commit political suicide by proclaiming 
‘hemselves the advocates of so obnoxious a meas- 
ire as Supplying the wants of the treasury by an ex- 
cise on home manufactures. 

Sir, what then is to bedone? You have nochoice. 
vis a case of unyielding necessity. You have no 
other available Source of revenue than imposts. 
Either the experimental compromise (for it is noth- 
‘ng More) must be repudiated, or the Government 
must cease to exist. In such a dilemma, will any 
man hesitate? No, sir. We musé raise the requi- 
‘te amount by means of a revised tariff. The 
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duty is imperative. It may possibly be alleged here 
—to my utter surprise, | have heard the allegation 
made elsewhere, by one standing high in the confi- 
dence of Southern politicians—that the compro- 
mise act will produce as much revenue as opadlie. 
or more than any other, tariff of duties which can 
possibly be devised. ‘This cannot be so. ‘The as- 
sertion must have been made under some strange 
hallucination of the mind. It is ascertained that 
the utmost extent of its fruits can never exceed fif- 
teen millions. And the Secretary of the Treasury 
has demonstrated, beyond a possibility of doubt, 
that his proposed rate of duties, based upon the im- 
portations of 1840, would yield twenty-seven mil- 
lions net income, afier deducting expenses and 
drawbacks upon re-exportation. ‘The importations 
of that year were far less than in preceding years, 
and were greatly reduced by the severe pressure in 
our money market, which commenced in 1837, 
and had increased up to and during the year 1840. 
But suppose the Secretary is wrong in selecting 
that year as indicative of futare importations, and 
that the chairman of the finance committee is right 
in anticipating decreased importations hereafier, 
(and I hope he may be right in this:) yet the fruits of 
the Secretary’s proposed tariff could never be less 
than twenty-three or twenty-four millions—a sum 
which, under a system of the most rigid economy, 
with the reduction of the army and the navy, might 
possibly be adequate to the wants of the treasury. 
I do not desire to be understood as approving the 
preposition of the Secretary: on the contrary, I 
deem it greatly erroneous in many of itsdetails. I 
only refer to it to show the absurdity of the notion 
that the compromise act would bear a comparison 
with other rates of duties, in filling your treasury, 
and keeping the wheels of Government in motion. 
Waiving, however, for the present, that absurdity, 
and admitting, for the argument, that such might 
be the fact: what would follow? The increase of 
revenue, upon a 20 per cent. ad valorem duty, 
could result only from greatly increased importa- 
tion and consumption of foreign products, 

What is the disease under which this country is 
now languishing? Is it not a surfeit of foreign 
productions? What has prostrated your agricul- 
tural, your commercial, and your manufacturing 
interests, your credit, your currency, your banks, 
your improvements, your States, your everything, 
but the inordinate and excessive importation, and 
the consequent extravagant consumption of foreign 
goods, for which you have no corresponding 
amount of exports in returnt What but these 
have reduced us, in the language of Mr. Clay, toa 
condition of “infinite distress and embarrassment?” 
Or, in the language of the minority report of the 
Committee on Manufactures, “ why Oe a cry 
of distress, almost of despair, come up to these 
halls from all paris of our common country?” 
Sir, there is not a man between Maine and Florida 
who will hazard his reputation as a statesman, by 
standing up here and deny that a plethora of 
importations is the disease which is consuming the 
very vitals of our country. Where, then, is the 
statesman or the patriot who would desire to see 
those evils not only continued and perpetuated, but 
increased and multiplied, (as they must be, at least 
todonble the amount of the present importations,) 
if it were possible to raise the requisite revenue 
on the basis of the act of 18332 Such a state of 
things, were it attainable, would place a veto on 
domestic industry, destroy your independence, make 
you the vassals of foreign artisans, reduce your 
country to positive ruin and universal bank- 
ruptey. 

The second objection to action on the subject, is, 
that it is the purpose of the Eastern and Northern 
manufacturers to impose duties for protection as a 
primary object, and thereby unnecessarily to -tax 
the consumer, and enrich the few at the expense of 
the many; to oppress one part of the community— 
one section of the country—for the benefit of 
another; to sacrifice the interests of the South for 
the especial benefit of the North. Such is the alle- 
gation. Whether it be true,I know not. But if 
it be, the Democracy of T’ennsylvania gives no 
countenance to, has no communion with, any such 
intent or purpose. We havea Pennsylvania doc- 
trine, based upon no particular favoritism to the 
manufacturing interests. We hold that all classes 
of the community, and all sections of the country, 
are entitled to equal consideration in our legislative 
halls; thatthe North is notto prey upon the South, 
nor the South to subject all others to its peenliar 
local interests; that agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures are so intimately blended and con- 


















nected—so mutually dependent upon the prosperity 
of each other—that neither can be beneficially or 
injuriously affected, without the others being simi- 
larly influenced; that it is the business of legisla- 
tion equally to protect the rights and to sustain the 
interes's of all, and thereby to secure the greatest 
good of the greatest number. As the agriculturists 
(of course including the planters) consiitute a vast 
majority of the people of this country, that interest 
should be the primary object of consideration. 

Sir, | have the: honor to represent a people de- 
cidediy agricultural; and in the incidental protec- 
tion of domestic industry, to be aecorded by the 
measure now pending, L shall endeavor to regulate 
my conduct and my votes with a special view to 
the interests of ayricullurel industry. | have no 
exclusive sympathies for the lordly manutacturer, 
as he is called; and if 1 would give incidental pro- 
tection to his fabrics, it is with an especial intent of 
fostering agricultural industry, by creating a home 
market for those surplus products which are now 
rotting in our granaries, in consequence of the ex- 
clusive policy of foreign Governments. As before 
indicated, these benefits cannot be secured tor the 
great and primary interest, without, at the same 
time, giving a healthful impetus to the commercial 
and manufacturing interests;—the former, by fur- 
hishing articles and increased surplus productions 
for exportation; and the latter, by supplying abundant 
employment, at a reasonable profit, to our rapidly 
increasing numbers, who have no motive or fas. 
ment to cultivate the soil of the West, while it re- 
quires there four hundred pounds ot bacon to pur- 
chase a pair of boots, and the price of two cows to 
purchase a common hat; other fruits of the soil in 
proportion. 

‘The benefit to each of the three leading interests, 
under the Pennsylvania policy, would be precisely 
in proportion to numbers; which must result in 
equal and exact justice to all classes. When I 
speak of the Pennsylvania policy, | mean, of 
course, the policy and the doctrines of the Demo- 
crats, who constitute the majority in our beloved 
commonwealth. 

Premising that we do not follow the lead of any 
great man, however distinguished, if he happen to 
be wrong; and that we do not reject a beneficial 
measure because the same may be advocated by 
some great leader of the opposition, if he chance to 
be right; but, “regardless of denunciation from any 
quarter, ’ we are determined toseek the greatest good 
of the greatest number of the people of the whole 
Union. Let me state distinetly in what this Penn- 
sylvania policy consists. We believe in free-trade 
doctrines in the abstract. When the nations with 
which we trade shall adopt them, we shall be ready 
to reciprocate the practice; but we do not hold to 
free trade on one side, and no trade on the other. 
We should say retaliatory duties, were it not that 
the great extent of our border offers such facilities 
to smugglers that retaliation is impossible. Should 
we attempt it, we should fail of our purpose,* and 
destroy the revenue from imposts. Otherwise, we 
should say to foreign nations, if you will pot feed 
your starving millions on our surplus provisions, 
we will not receive the products of your work- 
shops. Retaliation, under the circumstances, being 
out of the question, and taking things as they are, 
(these, sir, are the doctrines of the Democracy of 
Pennsylvania,) we desire such a tariff of duties as 
will furnish the requisite amount of revenue, and 
no more. Weask for a free list, comprising such 
articles as enter into the general consumption of 
the poorer classes of the community, (in all coun- 
tries and at all times composing the great mass of 
the people,) provided that such articles are not pro- 
duced in our own country, or not produced with 
the same facilities here as abroad. is raising the 
required amount of revenue for the economical ad- 
ministration of the Government, we insist that dis- 
crimination should be made in such manner as to 
give a stimulant to national industry, and afford in- 
cidental protection to the great and vital interests 
upon which must rest the prosperity and happiness 
of the people, and the permanency and independence 
of the Government. Such, sir, is the Pennsylva- 
nia system; and we have a strong and abiding con- 
viction that it would give all the protection, and 
more than is asked for, or required by, the manufac- 
turers of the North; that it would remove all rea- 
sonable cause of collision between the North and 
the South, and place our country on a high and 
commanding eminence. 

With regard to those articles which are neces- 
saries in a time of war, the first law of nature—the 
law of self-defence—requires that we should take 
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care to secure an abundant supply, at any sacrifice, 
and at all times, within our reach, to be prepared 
fur any emergency that may occur. Here \et me 
remark, sir, that a ficed and settled policy on this 
subject is all-important to the prosperity of the great 
interests of the country. It is vastly more impor- 
tant that we should know what the law is to be, ina 
succession of future years, than it can be that the ra/e 
ol duiy should be fixed by any particular standard. 
The uncertain, vacillating policy of the Govern- 
ment heretofore, has done more to paralyze the arm 
ol industry, and to raise the “cry of distress, almost 
of despair, from all parts of our common country,” 
than any positive deficiency in the amount of pro- 
tective discrimination. 


The third objection of the minority report is, that 
the duty is necessarily paid by the consumer; and, 
therefore, a burdensome tax on him, without any 
corresponding benefit to the country. Is this so? 
Ii is adinitied that the consumer pays the duty on 
those articles which, from climate, or other natural 
causes, cannot be produced in this country; and this 
cennot be avoided, if subjected to duty. But all this, 
and four-fold more, is required for revenue; and, 
therefore, not objectionable, on Southern principles. 
But these articles of consumption, if they have be- 
come necessaries, and are in general use, the Penn- 
sylvania policy would place in the free list. This, 
so far as we are concerned, disposes of the labored 
argument of the minority of the committee on that 
subject. With regard to those articles, the facilities 
for the production of which exist among ourselves, 
the consumer does not necessarily pay thetax. He 
may pay the whole, or part of it, temporarily; and 
until the new stimulant given to domestic industry 
shall have increased the home manufacture to 
something near a necessary supply for domes- 
tic consumption, Competition then uniformly ope- 


rales to reduce the price to the consumer 
far below what he paid for the foreign ar- 
ticle before the home manufacture was estab- 


lished here by the fostering care of the Gov- 
ernment. There is no tmagic in this, sir. It results 
from the ordinary operation of the laws of trade. 
‘The merest tyro in the science of political economy 
perfectly understands that the price of any article 
mainly depends on the relative amount of demand 
and supply. If you augment the supply of an arti- 
cle of commerce, the demand remaining the same, 
the price is necessarily reduced; and, on the con- 
trary, if you increase the demand, (that is, enlarge 
the market,) the supply remaining the same, you 
necessarily enhance the price of the article in the 
same degree as the proportion, or relative amount 
ot supply and demand, has been changed. These 
effects follow the causes indicated, with the same 
certainty that the laws of nature operate. Water 
does not more certainly seek a level, than the in- 
crease of supply in a given market reduces the 
price of the article. This law of trade is as immnu- 
table as any law of nature. This reduction not 
only overbalances the duty imposed, (if it be a 
reasonable duty, such as we desire,) but compels 
the foreign manufacturer to dispense with inordi- 
nate profits, such as a monopoly of the market 
wontl enable him to demand; and he having the 
power so to do, his inclination to demand inordi- 
nate profits will not be doubted. It follows, that the 
duty is not a tax on the consumer; but is wholly 
= by the foreign producer, or the imporier, or 
both. [np other words, it is deducted from their 
profits. The duty, to produce the greatest possible 
reduction of price to the consumer, should equal 
the difference in the price of labor in this country 
and in the foreign country furnishing the article. 
If the duty much exceed this standard, the foreign 
manufacturer will be driven from the market, the 
competition will cease, the price will be enhanced, 
and the revenue will be lost. We (the democracy 
of Pennsylvania) do not desire prohibitory duties. 
We are equally opposed to monopoly in the demes- 
tic and foreign manufacturer. Sir, let me i)}tus- 
trate this law of trade by an example, which shall 
come down to the comprehension of the most un- 
learned. Suppose we lay no duty on imported axes 
labor is 10 cents per day in England—-an axe, there 
fore*can be made in England for 50 cents; but la- 
bor is 50 cents per day in the United States, and 
therefore an axe cannot be made in the United 
States for less then one dollar. The freight of 
an axe from England to the United States is (say) 
ten cents. Consequently an English axe may te 
sold here at from sixty to seventy cents. While 
there is no protection against this difference in 
the price of labor, no American citizen will be so 
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|| stupid as to invest a large capital in an axe factory, 
which may be broken down at any time by the Eng- 
lish manufacturer. While this state of things exists, 
there will not be a single axe factory in the United 
States. The English manufacturer will have a 
|| “monopoly of this market. Will he sell his axes at 
|| sixty cents? You must have the axe, at any price 
|| he may demand, because you have no factories. 
He may charge you$3. He wil! charge you $8. 
Do you doubt itt No, sir. He has the monopoly, he 
has the power, and he will use it to your cost; you 
have no alternative. You must have anaxe, This 
exorbilant price induces some twenty of our citi- 
zens to commence the erection of axe factories; 
knowing that they can sell axes at $1 50, and make 
a ‘good business.” ‘The agent of the British manu- 
laciurer reports the fact to his principal, who takes 
the alarm; his monopoly is in danger; he knocks 
down the price of the English axe to sixty cents; 
the American factories are all broken down; their 
| owners ruined; the monopoly is re-established; and 
| the price of an axe is again $3. This is precisely 
| What has occurred, continually, in a vast variety of 
| cases, in which a large investment of capital is re- 
| quired. This is the kind of vassalage to which some 
| of my Democratic friends would, by their free- 
| trade notions, unwittingly subject the American 
'| citizens. On the other hand, impose a specific duty 
|| of 40 cents on the imported axe, and the American 
|| manufacturer is protected against the pauper labor 
\| of England; he cannot be broken down; his factory 
|| doors cannot be closed by his foreign competitor; 
‘(| he isnow a free and independent man; he comes 
into the market on equal terms; both are in the 
‘| market; neither has a monopoly; the supply is 
| doubled; the demand remaining the same; the 
| price is reduced to the lowest point—say one dol- 
| jarand fifteencents. Andso far fromthe consumer 
| paying the duty, he is relieved from the double 
price imposed by British cupidity and monopoly. 
Such is the effect of the protective policy. The 
American manufacturer cannot extort from the 
consumer, for his foreign competitor is still in the 
market, keeping him down to reasonable prices. 
There is no mystery in this; it is but the necessary 
| operation of a law of trade. Everybody knows 
‘| how the stage fare is reduced when the opposition 
line starts, and how he will be compelled to pay the 
old high fare the moment that the opposition is pur- 
chased up or broken down. Hence it is that the 
protection of domestic industry necessarily reduces 
the price of manuiactured articles to the consumer; 
while, at the same time, it furnishes a home mar- 
ket for the surplus productions of the farmer, and 
| furnishes the material for commercial enterprise, 
|| by angmenting your exports, and thus promotes the 
|| prosperity of all classes of the commnnity. And, 
| sir, permit me to add, that actual experiment con- 
|| firms this view of the laws of trade. 





i 
| 
| 
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Look, sir, at the history of the cotton manufac- 
| tures of this country, which teaches usa _ Jesson 
| not to be overlooked or disregarded. What is that 
| lesson? Previous to the year 1816, Great Britain 
enjoyed a monopoly of the cotton stuffmarket of 
these States. The retail price of coarse English 
| cottons was from 28 to 31 cents per yard—the same 
quality of cottons which are now selling from 7 to 
9 cents. How many thousands—how many bhun- 
| dred of thousands of dollars, have been saved :o 
| the poor of this country by the reduction in the 
price of the article since 1816? True, it is alleged 
by the gentleman from Georgia, who gaveus the 
minority report from the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, that this reduction has resulted from improve- 
ments in machinery, and the introduction of steam- 
power. Inthishe is partly right, and partly wrong. 
| ‘These causes, doubtless, had their effect; but, un- 
|} accompanied by domestic competition, could never 
have reduced the price to one-fourth the former 
amount. Say the improvements in machinery, and 
the introduction of a new power, have caused two- 
thirds of this reduction: it still leaves one-third or 
100 per cent. reduction by domestic competition. 
The consumer had been enjoying the benefit of this 
100 per cent. reduction, for more than twenty years, 
and is to enjov it undera “judicious tariff,” for an 
indefinite namber of years to come—a saving to 
him of a hundred-fold the amount of any tem- 
porary increase in cost which might have occurred 
in the two or three or half dozen years immedi- 
ately subsequent tothe imposition of duties. Had the 
English manufacturer alone been permitted to avail 
himselfof the labor of the steam-engine—had he con- 
tinued, to the present cay, to enjoy the monopoly of 
this market,—-can any one fora moment believe that 


he would have voluntarily surrendere 
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which that monopoly had theretofore enabj ie 


todemand? When was the time, sir, that the 
pidity of the ioreign imanufacturer ever ane ennUt 
dered an advantage, from a sense of justice t 
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equity, when it was in his power to reap the fru:.. 

monopoly ? Witness ee adioans of aa Therefor 
competition on our railroad and steamboat lin woul 
the latter always reducing the fare from 75 to . wy ~~ 
per cent., and frequently 200 per cent;—and the — ca 
say if the manufacture of cottons in this conn Q oe A 
has not reduced the price to the consumer at leas Fourt a 
100 out of the 300 per cent. actual reduction? Jj. cogent 
impossible to doubt on this subject. A similar » - am 
duction, to the amount of 80 or 90 per cent., has eo =” 
curred in the price of paper, and various other a 

ticles which have heretofore received the fostering 

care of the Government. {[f like causes produce To sum 













like effects, it follows that judicious discrimination, 
in the levying imposts for revenue would, by do. 
mestic competition, and the destruction of British 
monopoly, reduce the price of hundreds of domestic 
articles far below the present price of the foreign fab. 
ric. Ina long succession of years, therefore, the cop. 
sumer is remunerated ten-fold the amount of any 
temporary burden which may occur from the ear. 
lier effects of protective discrimination. Is it ng 
the business of a legislator to take an enlarged view 
of his subject—to extend his vision into the vista of 
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futurity, and ascertain the ultimate results of the las benef 
measures he may adopt? Is it not beneath the dig. On pag' 
nity of a statesman to legislate with an especial free trade 
view to the consequences at the newt election? proceed tc 
But, sir, suppose, for the argument’s sake, thatthe fae ""° adm 
nominal price to the consumer is not only maip.qae! § Be 
tained, but enhanced, if vou please: it does not fol. aE OMS 
low that he is injured by the operation of a protec. fim @4Y prob 
tive policy. No, sir. in the - 
If the farmer actually paid 10 per cent. advance . . 
on his purchases, and, by the establishment of do- the Glen! 
mestic manufactures in his neighborhood, and the a 
consequent creation of a home market, receives aa 
40 or 50 per-.cent. advance on his agricultural the gent 
products—or, it may be, finds a market for that ¥ ede 
which otherwise must perish on his hands—is $140, 
he not thereby benefited rather than oppressed fm “7M 
by this policy? And such is precisely the effect, im ™@"™ 
as admitted by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. jam ("¢ bene 
HaversuaM,] the leader and oracle of the ani. jm MP0" 
rotective policy of the South. Such is the innate HH ny 
ove of truth in that gentleman’s composition, that Away "ae 
he could not but admit the fact; although, when 8 
duly considered and appreciated, it goes to the en- _ 
tire destruction of his labored argument, Hear fae @@es" 
him, then, the great anti-tariff leader, upon this the wer 
subject. I quote from page 7 of his report, where a 
he quotes with approbation, and the admission ones 
of its truth, the testimony of Mr. Schenck, of the apm 
Glenham woollen factory, of Dutchess county, New —— 
York. 
That company has a capital of $140,000. They + ~_ 
manufacture wool into broadcloths, kerseys, &. OI 
They consume of the products of the neighbor- Gleke 
hood— to mos! 
Fleece wool 170,000 Ibs., costing - $72,954 39 the sau 
Soap, 11,174 Ibs. - - ° - 1,195 96 are bet 
Teazles - - ° - - - 1,545 57 comme 
Fire-wood = - - - ae. 585 88 tion of 
19,961 pelts for sizing - - - 584 54 gentler 
46,600 gallossurine= - - - 827 M4 to eva 
Pay of wages to operatives - - 38,587 52 going 
Glenh: 
$116,251 80 rice-g1 
———— valida 
Thus, by the capital of $140,000 of this single B® notthe 
factory, a market is furnished for the products o! the pr 
that couniy of $116,000. Now let us see the agri the ef 
cultural capital, now in requisition, which that come? 
factory requires to keep it in operation, furnishing man t 
a market for agricultural investment. ., to fas! 
First. To produce 170,000 pounds of wool requires best i 
the fleeces of 66,000 sheep. At their lowest price whole 
in Dutchess county, at $2 per head - $132,000 cure t 
Second. To support this immense flock tion ¢ 
of sheep, at three sheep to the acre, half: 
requires 22,000 acres of land; the low- Unio 
est price of land in Dutchess county, every 
$50 per acre - - - ~ 1,100,080 HF  broai 
Third. Not less than 500 persons are that 
supported out of the labor of the 170 whic 
operatives employed in the factory, force 
and consume annually, of the product ferre 
of agriculture, of beef, pork, flour, Date 
butter, milk, eggs, cheese, &c., at the the s 
lowest estimate, to the value of are 
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3 farm of 200 acres of fair average 

d, cannot sell off more than $800 
»pannum, over and above the supply 
of his own family and work hands. 
Therefore, to furnish the supply for 
the manufacturers of the Glenham fac- 
tory would require thirteen farms of 
gy) acres each, or 2,600 acres, worth 


0.400. An industrious farmer, on | 
| 
' 








in that county $70 peracre - * - 182,000 | 
ourth. A furiher investment of agri- \| 
eaitural capital is required to furnish | 
the teazles, fire-wood, coal, provender || 
for team horses, &c., estimated at - 8,000 || 
—_ i| 
1,422,000 || 
1} 

} 


Tosum up the whole is his own words : “Thus || 
31,422,000 is the agricultural capital now in requi- || 
sition to supply the manufacturing investment of || 
340,000. This supply consists of wool, soap, tea- || 
ies, and fire-wood used in the factory, of winter || 
fodder and summer pasture for the sheep, and prov- | 
ender for the horses, and food for 170 operatives 
with their families. Here is a large expenditure, || 
ieneficial to most, if not all, of the inhabitants of the || 
qunty, in a greater or less degree, in the same man- |, 
yer asthe WHOLE POPULATION of England is more or | 
less benefited by their manufactures.” | 


On page 16 of the same report, the organ of the 
free-trade politicians proceeds to say: “Now Jet us 
proceed to examine the truth of the position of those 
who admit the tax on the consumer, but insist that 
itis neutralized by the benefits derived from the | 
domestic manufacture. We may admit that it 
way probably be true as relates to those who live | 
in the neighborhood of the factory, and work in it, || 
or supply food to the laborer, or furnish the other | 

| 





requirements of the establishment, as in the case of 
the Glenham wool factory above referred to.” 

Here, then, is the admission distinctly made by 
ihe gentleman from Georgia, that one single fac- 
wry, in the county of Dutchess, with a capital of | 
$140,000, gives active empioyment to $1,422,000 of 
agricullural capital—more than ten times the amount 
of manufacturing capital employed. Thatis to say, 
the benefit is shared by the two interests, in the 
proportion of one-eleventh part to the manutactu- 
rer, and ten-elevenths parts to the agriculturist. 
Away, then, with the senseless ery, which has here- 
tofore deceived and cheated the Northern and the 
Western farmer into the belief that protection of 
domestic industry is robbing him for the benefit of 
the manufacturer, Away, then, with the sophistry 
of the South, which has inveigled the Northern 
legislator into the surrender of the best interests of | 
his country, and raised that “cry of distress, almost 
of despair,” so graphically depicted by the gentle- 
man from Georgia. Here is the force and power 
of truth, drawing from the great and acknowledged 
leader of the anti-taviff policy of the South the dis- | 
tinct confession, that the large expenditure of the | 
Glenham factory of Dutchess county is beneficial | 
'o most, if not all the inhabitants of the county, in | 
the same manner as the whole population of England | 
are benefiied by their manufactures. Sir, let me 
commend this admission to the serious considera- | 
lion of Northern legislators. It is true that the 
gentleman from Georgia makes an abortive attempt 
loevade the force and effect of his admission, by 
going off into a far-fetched argumentto show thatthe 
Glenham factory, in Dutchess, does not benefit the 
nice-grower of the South. What then? Does this in- 
validate the admission in the slightest degree? Could 
notthe gentleman extend his political vision beyond 
the present moment? Could he not anticipate 
the effects of a measure for a series of years to 
come? Is it not the peculiar province of the states- 
man to act forthe future, and, politically speaking, 
to fashion and mould that future so as to secure the 
best interests and meliorate the condition of the 
whole people, so as to protect the rights and se- 
cure the happiness of allt We ask for the adop- 
ion of a system which will locate not only one, but 
half ‘a dozen factories, in every county of the 
Union; for a policy that will plant a factory in 
every township and school district throughout the 
broail expanse of our extended domain. We ask 
that the whole people may enjoy the advantages 
Which the leader of the anti-protective policy is 
forced to admis, that the Glenham factory has con- 
ferred on the whole mass of the inhabitants of 
Dutchess county; and, to use his own language, “in 
the same manner asthe whole population of England 
are benefited by their manufactures.” Sir, you 
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now see that this admission covers the whole 

ground—surrenders the whole argument between 

the North and the South—establishes the fact, that 

manufacturing establishments are highly condu- 

cive to the prosperity and happiness of the whole 

people--that, so far from taxing oppressively the 

farming interests, they confer aten-fold benefit on 

the farmer, which the manufacturer enjoys. Every 

thousan@ dollars invested, gives active employment 

toten thousand dollars agricultural capital, or in 

the proportion of 140,000 to 1,422,000; which brings 
us back to my original averment, that the benefits 
to be derived by protective discrimination will be 
in exact proportion to the numbers of the different 
classes of the community. And we believe that all 
these advantages may be attained, without raising 
one dollar more than will be required to supply the 
wants of the most economical Administration. Let 
me beseech Northern legislators to re-examine the 
premises; to retract their errors; to escape, if they 
can, the euphoneous soubriquet of “ Northern’ 
dough faces,” insuitingly awarded them by South- 
ern courtesy; and to imitate the example of the South, 
by uniting in one solid phalanx, regardless of party 
animosities, when the vital interests of the nation 
are at stake. 


We are exuliingly referred to the fact that the 
British ministry have seen the error of their ways, 
are retracing their steps, and abandoning their pro- 
tective policy. Sir, there is no analogy between 
that ier and the Pennsylvania system. ‘That 
Government imposed enormous duties, avowedly 
for protection, as @ primary object—or rather for 
prohibition, as the real object—the direct effect of 
which is to destroy revenue; and at last they are 
compelled, in some measure, to abandon a vicious 
eek We ask nosuchthing. We ask not pro- 
libitory duties; nor for protection, over and above 
the requisite revenue. We only ask for revenue 
and incidental protection. That argument, there- 
fore, does not reach us. If there are on this floor, 
or among the people, any advocates of the policy 
heretofore pursued by the British Government, in 
relation to protection, or prohibition, we disclaim 
all connexion with, or analogy to, such policy; and 
if the No:thern manufacturers desire to secure to 
themselves exclusive benefits, by a system opera- 
ting oppressively upon other sections of the coun- 
try, we repudiate any and every such intent and 
purpose. If any there are who have a special ref- 
erence to the interests of the manufacturer, at the 
expense of the farmer and the planter, we denounce 
the motive, and reject the policy. We look, as be- 
fore indicated, primarily to the protection of agri- 
cultural industry—the creation of a home market, 
the consequent increase of erportations, and the 
necessary enlargement of our commercial relations 
with all the civilized nations of theearth. We re- 
gard first the agricultural interest, for the reason 
that it comprises the great mass of the people of 
the United States; and, moreover, because it is the 
only sure basis upon which all legitimate commer- 
cial and manufacturing prosperity must be sus- 
tained. 

We do not believe, for one moment, in the ridic- 
ulous notion, that the degraded state and miserable 
condition of the mass of the English nation are to 
be ascribed to the British protective system, bad as 
it has been. We know that, while that abject state 
has resulted from the political structure of the 
Government, the restricted right of suffrage, the 
unequal distribution of the soil, the institution of 
privileged crders, the existence of a nobility, the 
right of primogeniture, and, in short, all the othe. 
adjuncts of the old feudal system,—her protection oJ 
domestic industry has not, in the language of the 
gentleman from Indiana, “drawn her within her 
own shell,” in the manner of the Chinese empire— 
has not restricted her intercourse with other na- 
tions; but the very reverse. It has, in spite of the 
demoralizing influences and paralyzing effects of 
her feudal policy, made her a great and a powerful 
nation. It was, sir, the industry of her people that 

has created her exports, freighted her ships, built 
her navy, magnified her power, multiplied her re- 
sources, and extended her commerce and influence 
to the four corners of the globe. 

The reasoning of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in favor of cash duties appears to be conclusive 
and unanswerable. As he justly remarks, “the 


therefore necessarily increases the disease, (the 
peere of importations,) which, as has been shown, 
as 


s ‘raised the cry of distress, almost of despair, 
The true 


from all parts of our common country.” 
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policy of this Government requires the reduction of 
importations to the standard indicated by the 
amount of exportauons furnished by our industry, 
as the skilful physician cures his patient by the re- 
moval of the original cause of the disease. No good 
reason can be assigned why we should be subjected 
to the expenses of collections under the credit sys- 
tem, which the Secretary says are “enormous;” nor 
to the loss of millions, by the bankruptey of the im- 
porters and their sureties; an evil which would be 
greatly increased by the operation of our late bank- 
rupt law. We desire to have a free list, eompris- 
ing tea, coffee, and sugar, (unless the sugar-grower 
ot the South desires protection; on which point, as 
yet, he has not condescended to enlighten us,) dye- 
woods, nitre, quicksilver, various drugs and medi- 
cines, and other articles coming within the rule in- 
dicated of general consumption, as necessaries 
among the poorer classes of the community, and 
not the growth or prodiass of our own country. 

It would detain the committee too long to go into 
the consideration of the items of the bill reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means. It is defec- 
tive in its details. Some articles are too high, 
some too low; and many which should be free, are 
charged with duties. My views with respect to the 
details of the bill will sufficiently appear by the 
amendments I shall offer, and the votes I shall 
give, when the proper time arrives. 


SPEECH OF MR. ARNOLD, 
OF TENNESSEE. 

In the House of Representatives, July 2, 1842.— 
On the President’s veto of the provisional tariff 
bill. 

Mr. ARNOLD said, when he first attempted to 
get the floor he only meant to make a statement of 
facts from the journal of this House, for the pur- 
pose of vindicating the Whig party from the 
charge brought against them by the Executive and 
his new allies—that they were a faction, and that 
all their efforts had been directed to the miserable 
and pitiful attempt to head the Executive. Sir, 
(said Mr. A.,) before I take my seat, 1 will show 
that this charge is utterly groundless, and totally 
false. 1 say this was my sole object in striving 
for the floor, when I first made the attempt to-day 
to obtain it; but, failing in getting the floor for 
several times, and watching all the time for the 
purpose of getting it, | was necessarily Sean 
to listen to much that was uttered by gentlemen 
who addressed the House to-day before me. And 
some of the statements which I heard made, and 
some of the inferences drawn, were so repugnant 
to the truth that I feel bound to make a very brief 
response to them. ‘There is no topic broached 
here, which, if kept open for debate awhile, does 
not almost invariably diverge from the true ques- 
tion in hand to a general, political, partisan de- 
bate. We find it so with this. This has been 
most strikingly illustrated in my colleague from 
the Columbia district. He has given us a long, 
not to say an interesting, review of the Presiden- 
tial election in 1840. Some gentleman remarked, 
while my colleague was proceeding, that the speech 
was well enough, if it fad not been about the fif- 
teenth edition of the same speech. Sir, (said Mr. 
A.,) 1 may subject myself to the same imputation 
before I have done; for I may have occasion to re- 
peat several things which I have several times re- 
peated in answer to the same sort of speech as that 
made by my colleague to-day; and if, in answering 
the same sort of speech, | should, in some degree, 
make the same sort of reply I have heretofore made 
on similar oceasions, I hope to be excused. You 
know, Mr. Speaker, to save myself from this repe- 
tition, I, at the beginning of the session, threatened 
to publish my first speech, and have it stereotyped, 
and to have it read or circulated, as occasion might 
require, as an answer to all thosespeeches against 
the Whig party. From one cause or another, I 
have not, as yet, done it; but I believe I shall, late 
as it is in the session, be driven, in self-defence, to 
do it yet. And if my colleague will excuse me for 
giving him a word of advice, I think he had better 
do the same thing; and then we Shall have no ne- 
cessity to bore this House any more with reviews 
and histories of the Presidential campaign of 1840. 
That campaign, sir. sticks in the craw of modern 
Democracy: itis hard to digest; and ever and anon 





that day still float before their troubled imagina- 


that Whigery is demolished and broken into 


rises up, and islikely tochokethem. ‘The scenes of 
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ments, yet they still feel it necessary to fight their 
battles over again. ‘This is evidence to me that 
they do not believe what they say themselves. 
They think there is yet a latent spark of the spirit 
of 1340, although they say they cannot see it 
They think that Whigery is not extinguished, but 
that the embers are only smouldering, and that it 
will require but a very little breath to blow them 
into a flame again. Sir, | rather think (said Mr. 
A.) that gentlemen’s fears are not altogether ground- 
jess. If I mistake not, my colleague, at the extra 
session, in one of his reviews of the Presidential 
campaign in 1840, asserted that the people of ‘Ten- 
nessee believed, in that campaign, chat. if General 
Harrison were elected, they would all have their 
debis paid, and would have five hundred dollars 
given to them in the bargain. I call apon my 
colleague, if he is present, to correct me if I mis- 
quote him. 1 may not have given the very words, 
but I feel perfectly sure I have given the purport 
and substance of what my colleague said. Now, 1 
think, if my colleague had reflected a little before 
he made this statement, he would not have cast 
this imputation upon the good sense and independ- 
ence of the people of our gallant State. I con- 
fess there never has been a party worse treated by 
some of its most prominent leaders than the Whig 
party has. They have had treason, the blackest 
treason, in their camp—enough, too, to discourage 
and to dishearten the boldest, and the stoutest, and 
the most steadfast and persevering, I know, after 
the defection in this House at the extra session. 
A faction then rose up upon this floor out of our 
own ranks, and connected themselves with our ad- 
versaries, and threw themselves in opposition to 
every eflort we made to relieve the country. This 
we endured; and those of us who remained sound 
only bowed ourselves the more earnestly to the 
great task set before us. But, sir, when treason 
met us at the other end of the avenue, armed with 
the veto power, we could only resolve still to do 
our duty, and to hope against hope. Afier this 
confusion and distraction in the Whig party at 
the extra session—afier the loss of the great ques- 
tion of the session (the currency )—our friends ev- 
erywhere were discouraged and thrown into con- 
fusion, and suffered the elections, last tall, every- 
where, to go by default: [say by default, because 
in scarcely an instance did our adversaries show 
an increase of strength, but in most instances a 
falling off themselves. This combination of cir- 
cumstances, however, gave them the victory, in al- 
most every instance; and, without choosing to look 
into all the circumstances critically, they raised 
the shout of victory andtriumph. ‘They believed, 
at the meeting of this session, that, under all these 
most disastrous circumstances, we should cower 
before them; and that they would be able, with the 
assistance of the Captain and his guard, and his 
veto, to ride rough-shod over us. This has been 
the struggle, the whole session, by the Captain and 
his new allies—to disgrace and to destroy the Whig 
party. : . 

Mr. Speaker, these things have sorely grieved 
me. Not the loss of power; no! we lost that when 
General Harrison died. At any rate, we had lost 
it before the close of the extra session. It is not 
the loss of political power that grieves me. But I 
am grieved, and sorely grieved, that, in this long- 
continued effort to destroy and to disgrace the 
W hig party, the very best interests of the country 
are to be destroyed—for the present, at least, if’ not 
forever. Gentlemen may believe me or not. as 
suits their feelings, when L say, before my God and 
my country, lam no partisan. I desire alone tosee 
that measure succeed which will promote the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the great mass of the peo- 
ple—the great commonwealth of this nation. | 
may be mistaken in my views of what is right, and 
what is best for the country; but if Lam, my views 
were the views of Washington and Madison; and 
the principles and views of these illustrious men 
gave us forty years of the brightest prosperity we 
have ever seen. I call upon gentlemen to pause 
and reflect upon the course they are pursuing. 
You say the Whig party is destroyed. Why, then, 
keep up the war upon it atthe expense of the whole 
country? You tell us we have a majority in Con- 
gress. Very true, we have. But what is a mere 
majority against the power of a two-thirds veto? 
You have a powerful party upon this floor. You 
have the whole patronage of the Government. You 
have the veto power, which you glory in so much, 
and which defeats and destroys all our efforts; and 
yet you call upon us to redeem our pledges made 
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in 1840, and to relieve the country. I wish to give 
no offence to gentlemen, but I must be permitted to 
say, that, for gentlemen to rise here, in the face of 
all these well-known facts, and call upon us to re- 
deem our pledges made in 1840, and to relieve the 
country, requires a face covered in triple brass. 
Genilemen are continually telling us that in the 
campaign of 1840 we had no principles, while in 
the very same breath they call upon us to redeem 
our pledges. How we could make so many solemn 
pledges without having any principles, I leave gen- 
tlemen to determine. Gentlemen are continually 
accounting for their defeat in 1840. They say that 
the people were made drunk upon hard cider, and 
were frightened out of their politics and their bet- 
ter judgment by the rattling of a coonskin. Have 
gentlemen reflected upon the serious character of 
the imputation they are making upon the American 
people, and upon themselves too? What! a party 
that had no principles, and nothing to oppose to 


“the universal Locotoco party but a cider barrel and 


a coonskin, were, with these arguments, able to 
drive it back and overwhelm it with defeat! You 
in possession of the Government, too, and all its 
spoils and patronage, and knit togeiher, too, by 
the most unyielding party ties! Sirs, for your own 
sakes you should never tell this story again. You 
disgrace yourselves infinitely more than you do the 
Whig party. You prove, at least, that the people 
were against your principles, and that you were a 
poor, cowardly, inefficient set, 

| Here some gentleman said, if they keep on they 
will prove themselves inferior to Governor Dorr 
and his party. | 

Mr. A. said, gentlemen would get much more 
credit by coming out and telling the truth when 
they said anything onthe subject, and not be always 
excusing themselves for their defeat by indirectly 
imputing tothe American people ignorance, drunk- 
enness, and the basest cupidity. The truth was, 
the Whigs had principles, and they were the true 
principles of this Government. They were the 
principles of Washington and Madison, and with- 
eut which he most sincerely believed prosperity 
would never returntothisland. He said he would 
state that, inthe State of Tennessee, as all his col- 
leagues—Whigs and Democrats—well knew, the 
canvass was conducted upon principle. I know, 
sir, that in that canvass Icame in collision with 
some of my Democratic colleagues who are now 
upon this floor; and if I misstate any fact I hope 
they will correct me. One of the great questions 
was, a sound and unilorm currency—a National 
Bank with branches in every State. This question 
was strongly pressed, pro and con, in the State of 
‘Tennessee. We went for the one-term principle. 
We said that no man should serve a secend Presi- 
dential term; that it was one of the great sources 
and fountains of corruption in the Government; 
that when asecond term was allowed, the incum- 
bent always spent the first four years in corrupting 
the people with their own money for the purpose 
of strengthening himself for the second race. This 
principle was and is held most sacred by us. 
General Harrison was pledged to it, and Mr. Ty- 
ler was most solemnly pledged to it, although he 
violated it, or manifested a willingness to violate 
it, in less than two months after he had, by the 
wrath of Heaven, been placed in the Presidential 
mansion. 

{Here Mr. Wise said Mr. Tyler’s term was not 
a full one, and did not come within the one-term 
principle. | 

Yes, said Mr. A., I know that is said. I-con- 
sider that a mere evasion, special pleading, hair- 
splitting, and pettifugging. ‘There 1s nothing in it. 
Was he not Vice-President the whole time? And 
because General Harrison served one little manth, 
why, that relieves Mr. ‘l'yler from the pledge. This 
will not do. This is too nice a distinction for the 
great mass of the honest people of the United 
Siates. ‘They donot believe much in these refine- 
ments; in these nice and technical distinctions, 
They go for the substance and not the shadow. 
Even if Mr. Tyler werea clever man and a good 
President, they would not suffer him to violate his 
solemn pledges, so repeatedly made. 

We warred against the veto power, the improper 
use of which we alleged had brought much of the 
embarrassment upon the country. Gen. Harrison 
came out so strongly against the veto that our ad- 
versaries charged that he had said he would not 
use itatall. ‘his was false; but he did say, and so 
the whole party said, that it was the monarchical 
feature in our Constitution—the one-man power— 
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and that it ought to be cautiously and rarely ge 
Gentlemen talk here now as though we denied th 
long and labored arguments, go on to wih 
the power exists. Sir, we are not warring agp), 
the power, but against the improper and fre, a 
use of it upon questions of mere expediency. 
did say, though, in 1840, and still say, that this 
er ought to be modified from a two-thirds yeto 
majority veto. 

hese are some of the great principles upg, 
which we sto d in 1840, and upon which we pog 
stand. We went for distribution. We insisted 
that the lands belonged to the States, and that the 
proper way of sustaining the General Governmey, 
was by duties on foreign goods imported into oy; 
country. Then the tax would fall on the luxuries 
and the pride of the people who chose to use them, 

But gentlemen sometimes squint at another ay. 
gument we used against them; but they do not like 
to talk much on this subject. One gentleman to. 
day seemed to let it out before he thought of him. 
self. He said we had charged them with extraya. 
gance and corruption. Yes, we did; and we sys. 
tained our charges by the most undoubted proof, 
And this, after all, 1 expect, had more weight with 
the people than anything else. The great mass of 
the people, of both the great parties, are honest, and 
will never sustain a corrupt Adiinistration whey 
tuat corruption is brought home tothem. Mr. Vay 
Buren’s administration was unquestionably a cor. 
rupt one; and it pains me to confess that, by the 
death of Gen. Harrison, we have got out of the fry. 
ingpan into the fire. I have no hesitation in sy. 
ing thatthis a weaker and corrupter Administra 
tion than Mr. Van Buren’s was. This may be the 
reason why modern Democracy begins to sympa 
thize so cordially with the proscribed Captain a 
the White House. But is this any reason why wm 
should cease to fight against corruption? We are 
its sworn enemies, wherever found. We will de. 
nounce it in any man, in or out of our ranks, 
We will separate with the President, and give up 
the whole patronage of the Government, before we 
will countenance it in the slightest degree. This is 
a thing, I am sorry to say, that the politicians ip 
the Democratic ranks have never had the nerve to 
do. The party drill with them is so complete tha 
they dare not boggle at the grossest corruption, 
This is a great misfortune to the country. I hope 
never to see the day when that shall be the case 
with the Whig party. 

Gentlemen say we were pledged to proscribe pro 
scription. ‘True, sir; and I think, so far as was 
in our power, we have done it. I repeat, we had 
control of thisGovernment but for one brief month, 
when the sceptre was snatched from us by the hand 
of death. Since General Harrison’s Cabinet went 
out of power, so far as the Whig party was con- 
cerned, the Administration had been better in the 
hands of the worst Locofoco. But what did gen- 
tlemen understand by proscription? They seem to 
think that we were pledged to make no removals at 
all. This was not the understanding of the Whig 

arty. Where aman was honest and faithfnl in 
his duties, and had not been put in upon principles 
of proscription, he was to be held sacred—he was 
notto be touched. But, tohear gentlemen talk, you 
would think that we had pledged ourselves to keep 
Harris, and Boyd, and Swartwout, and Price, ¢ 4 
omne genus, in office. Sir, the great Whig party 
did not so understand the pledge. : 

Sir, | have much more to say on this subject, but 
the time is rapidly rolling, and’ I must hasten. But 
in passing, Mr. Speaker, I must make a remark 
upon the private and moral character of the Presi- 
dent, which has been so recently discovered and % 
loudly lauded by his new allies. 

I know it has been said that a man’s private 
virtues or vices have nothing to do with his public 
iunctions--that he may have committed every sit 
in the whole catalogue of human offences, yet he 
may well be trusted as a public servant. He may 
have violated every commandment in the holy dee- 
alogue; he may have been guilty of all sorts of 
dishonesty ; he may have borne false witnes 
against his neighbor; he may have coveted his 
neighbor’s wife, his neighbor's ox, his neighbor’ 
ass,fand every thing that is his neighbor's; ri still 
gentlemen say this is no objection to him as a pol 
lician. Mr. A. said he took this'oé@dasion to ene 
his solemn protest against this nefarious doctin 
It was a false doctrine, and one that heaved 
from its very foundations. There may bea m 
this character, once in a thousand times, who, 
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edt b liple—it would be the absence of a sufficient 
nd, b nelp This exception, however, if it existed, 





OI aly prove the correctness of the rule he had 


gown. Well, sir, reverse this argument; and 
“aan who is taithless in public life, who is found 
ninvally violating all his pledges, and plunging 
self into all the sinks and sewers of corruption,— 
oe he is not to be trusted in private life. If he 
= pever committed a theft, nor borne false witness 
sinst his neighbor, it has been for the want of a 
nficient temptation. Tell me not of John Tyler’s 
oj, moral, private character; gentlemen admit 
even those who undertake to defend him) that his 
blic character is not good--that there are many 
wall objections to it—that he has committed one 
;, here and one there,—until they virtually admit 
.a there is not a sound spot upon his political char- 
er and these gentlemen turn about and prate of 
is good moral character. Sir, they cannot be sepa- 
vied, Tell me not of John Tyler’s goon charac- 
+, There is none of it, if it were brought totrial. 
Sir, | recollect when the sad and overwhelming 
ws of General Harrison’s death reached us in 
Proof, MiBrennessee. 1 recollect, as { met the honest farmers 
With MM my district, almost the first question was, “What 
ass of HMB. 1 be the result of this unfortunate stroke of Prov- 
and sence?’ When the news first reached me, and 
When HBhis interrogatory was first propounded, I felt some 
Van fificulty in giving the answer. On one hand, I 
CO i collected he had been a Jackson democrat, and 
y the ME Virginia abstractionist. This filled me with 
fry MiB oom; for it was next thing, in my opinion, to an 
8): Binpossibility that such a politician could do any- 
Sita: MiBbing that was for the benefit of the country. On 
© the he other hand, I recollected that he was now a 
Up Hvod Whig; that he was a member of the Harris- 
in @ Marg convention, and an ardent friend of Henry 
Ye Miriay, and was so disappointed when the nomina- 
Ue Mion fell upon General Harrison, that he actually 
I de. vave vent to his feeling by shedding a flood of tears. 
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inks, M¥More than this: 1 had always considered John Ty- 
° UP Mer a Virginia gentleman. That appellation, in 
e ormer times, meant much. It meant a man of 
1S 1§ 


ntegrity; which, in my vocabulary, comprehends 
verything. Such a man was never known to for- 
eit his werd, or to desert a friend. His honor was 
s sacred as his life. Sir, when these reflections 
passed through my mind, I had no difficulty in an- 
swering the question; and, straightway, I answered 
hat John Tyler was an honest and honorable man; 
hat he was a Virginia gentleman; that he was a 
pro; Mithorough Whig; and that all would be right; that 
was Mif Mr. Tyler found, upon any of the great consti- 
had (tutional questions, he could not go with the party 
nth, Mmwho had so gallantly stood between him and his 
and Me Locofoco assailants, and had elevated him so proud- 
vent Mi@ly and triumphantly over their heads;—that, sooner 
con- HMthan disappoint the hopes of his friends; sooner 
the Hithan defeat the expectations of the great Whig 
zen- party, of which he had been an honored member, 
1 to HiPhe would resign—he would cast the office, with all 
sat @its emoluments and trappings, from him; that he 
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hig #Pwould disdain to hold an office that brought him in 
lin @¥conflict with his friends. His untarnished honor, — 
ples Rasa man, would not permit it. He would sooner 
was M@have his right arm amputated than to wield the 


power we had given him for our destruction, We 
all recollect that, while a United States Senator, 
when coming in collision with the opinions of a 
majority of the Legislature of Virginia, he had 
resigned. We thought this would form a much 


but #@stronger case for resignation. These were the sen- 
Bul MBtiments I felt; these were the sentiments I advanced 
atk ###t0 an anxious and inquiring multitude. And they 
esi- 


were satisfied and calmed. Sir, I mistook my man! 
I deluded my honest and confiding friends! 


Mr. A. remarked that something had been said by 
tr his colleagues on the subject of the assumption of 
i BB Siatedebis. He thought gentlemen, in their eagerness 
he Me {aslen this charge upon the Whig party, had 
leaped before they had come to thestile. He would 

say to gentlemen, that they had better not commit 
of themselves on thissubject too hastily. It was, in his 
judgment, a fearful question, as it was now mixed 

his MUP With repudiation. Many ofthe States were now 
. Meovetwhelmed in debt; Pennsylvania, he believed, 





owed thirty millions. [A gentleman said, forty 
- aillions.] So much the worse, (said Mr. A.) Mary- 
viet nd, and a number of the other States are as bad 
- ff as Pennsylvania. These State debts, in the 
‘ev nds of the demagogues of the country, is, to my 





hind, a frightful thing. 1 have no doubt that there 
¢many men in ail the States, who, tor the poor 
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consideration of a seat in the Legislature, would 
use every argument that could be addressed to the 
cupidity or venality of man to influence them to 
vote forthem. The people would be told that these 
debts were contracted by the Legislatures; that, as 
the lawyers say, they had never received the quid 
proqguo. You have not got the value of your bonds. 
You have been grossly defrauded and cheated. 
You are bowed down with taxes to pay foreign 
bankers, brokers, speculators, and the lords and 
ladies, the starred and gartered nobility of Europe. 
A few adroit speeches by a heartless and shrewd 
demagogue would make a good many sm! be- 
gin to think a little more favorably of repudiation. 
A man is easily persuaded that a debt which is op- 
pressing him is fraudulent and dishonest; and when 
men begin to give way on this subject, this false 
doctrine wil}! run like fire in dry stubble, and will 
consume every thing before it. But few men in 
that fearful day will have the nerve to stand up and 
say that they are opposed to it. Men will say to 
themselves, I’ll vote for this repudiation man. He 
will be upon the record, to bear the infamy, not 
me. Ten years hence who can tell how I voted? 
If the thing should fail, or if it should bring disas- 
ter upon the land, 1 can easily say, “I did not do 
it.’ Then it will turn out that nobody had any 
hand in it; nobody is responsible for the deed but 
the poor wretches who have recorded their own 
names and their own infamy upon the same inglo- 
rious page. 

Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. A.,) lam proud to be able 
to say that lam not responsible for this policy of 
running the States in debt. I used all the little in- 
fluence I had, in my own State, to stay this disas- 
trous policy, as I then considered it; and I flatter 
‘myself that my exertions were not altogether una- 
vailing. The debt of Tennessee is comparatively 
smal!. In good times, with her resources, she 
would not feel that she owed any thing. But in 
these sad and disastrous times even the little debt 
which she owes is felt and lamented. But will this 
matter end with repudiation? Sir, I beg gentle- 
men to be assured that it will be but the beginning 
of our troubles. Where are these two hundred 
millions due? In Europe—principally in England. 
They will take a very different view of the subject 
to that which the Mississippi politicians, and other 
repudiators, have and will take of this subject. 
They think that the debts are very honest. They 
will not try to distinguish between this Govern- 
ment and the different Siate Governments. This, 
to them, is all one Government. They will insist 
that these debts are just, and that they must be paid. 
Shall we let them make war upon Mississippi ? 
Shall we let them come and take possession of the 
land and negroes of Mississippi, and plant a colony 
within our own bosom? This would be rather an 
awkward business, and we should not relish it so 
well. Well, sir, if we don’t agree to that, and don’t 
agree to pay the debt, it will be just cause of war. 
They will either declare war against us, or com- 
mence a system of reprisals which will sweep our 
commerce from the ocean. I beg gentlemen to 
reflect upon these things. ‘This is no fancy sketch. 
This state of things may be brought upon us sooner 
than we suppose. Let two or three of the large 
States, with their large debis, repudiate, and I fancy 
we shall be in troubled waters very soon. Let 
Pennsylvania, with her forty millions, and Mary- 
land, and Indiana repudiate, and so on and so on, 
and by that time I guess we shall know something 
of the merits of repudiation, if we have not al- 
ready. 

{Here Mr. Biptack interposed, and asked Mr. 
Arnoup if he intended to charge Pennsylvania 
with repudiation ?] 

Mr. Arnotp said by no means. He hoped in 
God she never would. But he said he had heen 
endeavoring to show the ‘earful character of this 
question, and to show the temptation which dema- 
gogues would throw in the way of all the States 
largely indebted. He believed if Pennsylvania 
was clear of demagogues, she never would repudi- 
ate. But he was fearful she had, as well as the 
rest of the States, many of these disorganizers and 
troublesome beings within her borders. 

[Mr. Brptack again interposed, and said he 
would inform the gentleman from ‘Tennessee that, 
at the last session of the Legislature they had 
unanimously decided against the doctrine of repu- 
diation.] 

Very well, (said Mr. A.,) that will do very well 
for the present Legislature. But he wouid ask the 
honorable member what assurance he had that the 





































same members who constitate this Legislature will 
be there in the next. Even in calm times, not 
more than half the old members usually go back to 
the Legislature. And this very honest vote, if the 
demagogues should make the question upon them, 
may turn two-thirds of them out. I hope Pennsy)- 
vania will never repudiate. 1 hope none of the 
other States will. The fear that they will, and 
what has already been done in Mississippi, with 
the knowledge of what demagogues can do, has al- 
ready nearly destroyed all confidence which cap- 
italists at home or abroad have in State credit. fi 
view of all these circumstances, will it not be our 
policy to give the States some timely aid, such as 
the distribution will afford, that they may be 
strengthened and encouraged to go forward and 
pay the debts which they owe; and that they may 
not be led on by demagogues to repudiate? “With 
the assistance of the land fund, and with the assist- 
ance of the bankrupt law—which will disembarrass 
thousands of our most industrious and lax-paying 
constituents, who will start afresh into Jife--I have 
an ardent hope that all the States will be enabled 
to pay their debts. Without the aid ofthe land fund, I 
think it very doubtful whether the States will ever 
be able to pay their debts. Without the land fund, 
and without the aid of the bankrupt law, they cer- 
tainly never will be able to pay their debts. Then 
repudiation of course follows; then war, or a system 
of reprisals, or both; and after having our com- 
merce swept from the ocean—after having expend- 
ed millions in war—and afler having drenched the 
land in blood for ten years, we shall be compelled 
to make an inglorious peace, (forin such a strug- 
gle victory would be dishonor,) and then agree to 
pay the State debts, with millions of interest upon 
them. 

In such a struggle, no honorable American could 
lift up his countenance and look an honorable for- 
eigner in the face. When he would ask what is the 
cause of this war? you would have to answer—why, 
we borrowed money of our friends in Europe, and 
the times got hard, and we repudiated and would 
not pay them; and they have gone to war with us 
about it; and we have concluded it will be easier to 
fight them out than to pay them. Sir, every civil- 
ized nation on the earth would lift up its voice 
against us—and even the heathen, for I believe they 
are very punctilious in the payment of debts. Gen- 
tlemen say, “let them come on!” Qh! sir, that is 
the spirit I fear. I know there are demagogues and 
disorganizers upon this floor, ready to plunge us 
blindfold into every difficulty. They never look 
before they leap. Gentlemen must pardon me, when 
I say I dissent totally from this reckless and pre- 
sumptuous daring. 

Mr. Speaker, | am admonished by the hand of 
time that [must hasten. But, sir, hard-pressed as 
1 am for time, I must say a word asto some amend- 
ments of the Constitution which I deem indispen- 
sable to the existence of a pure Government, and to 
liberty itself. First, the veto power must be changed 
from atwo-thirds veto toa majority veto; second- 
ly, the power of removal must be taken from the 
President, except during the recess of Congress, 
when he may suspend until the meeting of Con- 
gress. When he desires to remove any person, h« 
shall assign his reasons to the Senate; and, if they 
do not approve, he shallenot remove. Andin any 
case where this House shall deem it of sufficient 
importance, they shall have a controlling supervis- 
ion. Thirdly, no member of Congress for the 
time being, nor for two years thereafter—nor an 
relative of such member within the third degree 
{Here Mr. Snyper said, “male or female.” Yes, 
(said Mr. A.) male or female; for [ believe some 

women have been appointed to office;|—shall be el- 
igible toany office. Fourthly, the legal voters ot 
the United States shall vote directly (without the 
intervention of electors) for President and Vice 
President of the United States and they who got 
the majority of the whole number of legal votes of 
the United States shall be President and Vice Pres- 
ident thereof for one term only;—that term, if you 
please, to be lengthened to six years, sooner than 
the same man shall be twice eligible. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen may, if they 
think proper, consider what I have been saying alt 
a political flourish, such as they have been making 
themselves. But I will now bring gentlemen to the 
record—the main purpose for which I desired to 
get the floor. The Whig party are charged by the 
President and his friends as being factionists, and as 
opposing him in every thing. This is certainly a 
grave charge, if it were founded intruth, 1 appeal 
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tothe record. Now does itstand? Why, the first 
case toshow who are the factionists on this floor, 
does not concern the President particularly, except 
to show the character of his present associates. 
I call the attention of the House to the vote upon 
the bill to defray the funeral expenses of General 
Harrison. How many Democrats do you suppose 
voted to pay for burying him—for extending the 
rights of sepulture to his remains?--these expenses 
incurred, too, by the marshal of this District, (Gen. 
Hunter,) whois, lam told, a good Van Buren Dem- 
ocrat, and an honorable and generous man witb- 
al. He was directed by the Secretary of State to 
have General Harrison buried. Teeling as an 
American, sympathizing (as many clever Demo- 
crais did--for there are some very clever Democrats 
even upon this floor, though I am sorry to say there 
are not many of them) with the friends of General 
Harrison, who were in gloom and in tears, he felt 
iv to be his duty to bury him in a manner becoming 
a great Christian nation; and all accounts agree 
that it was most appropriately and solemnly done, 
At the extra session these expenses, thus incurred, 
were presented for payment. We were called upon 
to pass a law allowing them tobe audited, and 
(so mu h as was justly due) paid. Could any man 
object to this?’ Itwouldseem not. Yet you know, 
sir, there was much cavilling on the passage of that 
bill; and twenty-two Democrats actually recorded 
their votes against ii?) And how many Democrats 
do you think voted for it. Sir, fifleen were found 
out of the whole Democratic party humane enough 
to vote that it was right to bury the President, and 
to pay for it what was just. 

Not one Democrat—1 was going to say not one 
recreant son of the Democratic party trom Ohio, 
voted on the oceasion; they dodged the question. 
‘Those men, sent here from that young empire of 
the West, which was the honored home of Harri- 
son; that State to defend which he had often periled 
his life; that State wilich had been in so many 
various ways served and honored by him, from the 
time he entered it a stripline from Virginia, with 
his knapsack and his rifle upon his shoulder, up to 
the moment when he was crowned with the high- 
est honors which a grateful people can bestow 
upon unsullied integrity, bravery, and talents. End- 
ing his mortal career here, in this great metropelis 
of this great ration, and in the Presidential man- 
sion, full of years, full of honors, and full of glory, 
tor his whole country, and especially tor his much 
beloved and adopted State, seven members from 
that State refused, in effect, to give him Christian 
burial. “Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets in Ascalon,” lest heathen nations rise up 
and condemn us. Mr. Speaker, you may rieaniok 
the annals of party malignity the world over, and a 
parallel to this act, for meanness and baseness, can- 
not be found. Yet, sir, these are the men whom 
John Tyler has taken to his bosom. These are 
now the peculiar friends of the man whose name 
we once permitted to stand upon the same ticket with 
that of the immortal Harrison. These are the men 
who are now received daily at the Presidential 
mansion as the counsellors and advisers of the 
President. These are the men who swagger into 
this hall with revenue billsof their own concocting, 
cut and dried, and ready to be thrust down the 
throats of the Whig majority upon this floor. And 
the President tells us to “Swallow it; swallow this 
or nothing. I have the veto ready to strangle any 
measure you may bring forward.” The rules of 
order, Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. A.) will not permit 
me upon this floor to express my deep disgust and 
abhorrence of the President and his new allies. 
But, sir, I shal; take occasion, out of this hall, to do 
it freely. 

(Mr. Sxyper called upon Mr. A. to exhibit the 
items of Gene:al Harrison’s funeral expenses. ] 

Mr. Arnon, (much excited,) said, with an air of 
indignation, that the accounts of General Harri- 
son's funeral expenses were not present; and if they 
were, he would not humor the member by exhibit- 
ing them. They are (said Mr. A.) accessible to 
every member of this House; and if the member 
from Pennsylvania wanted them exhibited, he might 
do it himself. Print them, sir, and send them home 
to your constituents, and tell them that you voted 


against paying what was justly due upon thei; and if 


they are Christians and honorable men, it will fur- 
nish a strong argument with them why you should 
never be seni here again. But, sir, here is the law 
against which the member voted: 

AN ACP making an appropriation for the funeral expenses of 


Wiliam Henry Uarrison, deceased, late President of the 
States, 
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| Sec. |. Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Reprsenta- 
faves of the United States of Americain Congress assemiled, 
That the accounts presented by the Marshal of the District of 
Columbia for expenses incurred by the funeral of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, be referred to the proper accounting 
| officer of the Treasury, who is hereby directed to audit the 
same, arulallow whatever shall be found justly due thereon, 
1 Bec. 2. And be it further enacted, Tiat the Secretary of 
the Treasury;pay to the said Marshal, out of any money not 
| otherwise appropriated, such suin as the said accounting officer 
i} shall allow. 
| Approved, September |, 1541. 
|| Here is a specimen of party spirit and faction 
'| worthy of being recorded. I challenge the world 
|| to produce its parallel. Well, sir, I will proceed. 
|| How did the vote stand upon the loan bill? (and 
\| here Lask gentlemen to correct me if I make any 
|| mistakes as to their votes, or as to any other facts.) 
| I have run hastily over the journal, and may have 
made some mistakes; I think, however, they will 
not vary any vote materially. 

Loan Bill of the Extra Session.—121 Whigs, 3 
Tyler men, and not ene Democrat for it. Against 
it, 87 Democrats, 3 Whigs, and 2 Tyler men. 
‘| Here is faction for you; but look, gentlemen, on 
‘| which side. : 
vrtification and Armament Bill.—For the bill, 
|} 116 Whigs, 4 Tyler men, and 28 Democrats. 
|| Against the bill, 61 Democrats, 4 Whigs, and one 
|| Tylerman. Here is the journal, gentlemen; ex- 
|| amine for yourselves, 
| Surveys in reference to Military Defences of the 
| Frontier, inland and Atlantic —For the bill, 97 
|| Whigs and 7 Democrats. Against the bill, 57 Dem- 
|| ocrats, 13 Whigs, and one Tyler man. Another 
|| specimen of Whig faction—opposed, recklessly op- 
| posed to every thing the President desires. 

Home Squadron.—Only eight against it--all Dem- 
|| ocrats. ‘This measure was brought forward by the 
President’s leading friend from Virginia, who de- 
claredthat it was all-important for the defence of 
|| the country, though some gentlemen say now that 
it is a great humbug. 

Revenue bili of last session, or the bill relating to 
|| duties and drawbacks.--Between fifiy and seventy 
millions of articles were imported free of duty— 
|} many of them luxuries. The main object of this 
|| bill was to place a duty on them, and to regulate 
|| the ruineus system of drawbacks. The treasury 
‘| wasempty. We were trying to make a loan of twelve 
millions of dollars, to enable the Government to 
getalong. And how, sir, did the vote stand upon this 
great national question of supplying the ways and 
means? How did this factious Whig majority 
|, upon this floor vote upon this bill?) And how did 
the noble, the generous, the liberal, the patriotic 
Locofoco party upon this floor vote?—ycu, gentle- 
men, who have such a proud sympathy for an un- 
fortunate President who is so vilely persecuted for 
conscience sake by this reckless Whig faction upon 
this floor? Here is the vote upon this great na- 
tional measure: or the bill 116 Whigs, and not 
one Democrat. 


| [Mr. Snyper shook his head, and said, “Oh! 
no!”} 

Mr. Arnotp said he thought he was right; but as 

he had run over the vote hastily, and but once, he 

mightbe mistaken; but(said Mr. A.) here is the jour- 

nal, (handing it to Mr. Snyper, who sat close to Mr. 





I ask gentlemen to attend to the facts, and,if Iam 
in errorcorrect me. Sir, I could have no motive 
to state a falsehood here, with the refutation of it in- 
|| stantly at the command of every gentleman on this 
i} floor. 

[Mr. Snyper, after looking some time, said he 
had found three votes. 

Upon the revenue bill? said Mr, A. 

Mr. Snyper looked at the journal again, and 
said, No, itis upon the Treasury-note bill. 
|| Ah! (said Mr. Arnotp) that is your favorite 
|| measure; that is the first love of the Democratic 
|| party—their own cherished measure; and if they 
|| would not vote for that, I should despair of getting 
| their votes on any measure. I believe the party for 
|| that bill gave as high as fifty votes. 
Well, sir, the next bill which I will notice was 
|| the billto pay the debts of the Post Office, amount- 
|, ing to the sum or $497,657;--this a democratic debt, 
| too, brought — it by the mal-adminisiration and 

| 


dishonesty of those who had the control of it. Sirs, 
(said Mr. A.,) you burnt down the Post Office 
building, and the Patent Office with it, and left it 
saddled with an enormous debt, under which it 
| could scarcely wag, and we were called upon to 
furnish the ways and means for it to get along, 


Arnotp;) and I repeat, as I have done before, that. 
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How didthe Democracy vote on this 








question? For the bill, 106 Whigs, 17 Deut 2%gmporing the ¥¢ 
and 4 Tyler men; against the bill, 48 Demo total ae 
and not one Whig. Here is a glorious s hie, a 
of Whig faction; and that at atime, too wen a appear 
well knew that the Administration was heal py of the ; ( 
pass into other hands—hands hostile to the We Cape “ 
party upon this floor. Sey ne 6 
Mr. A. was proceeding, when, to his amazemen; o impo! 
his hour expired; and he was obliged to vield th, Hs din 
fluor to about a dozen members, who simultaneous. a ware 
sprang to their feet, and exclaimed “Mr. Speak . 4,008 ‘he | 
at the top of their voices, ” joring men 
Mr. A. furnished the reporter with the followins ere 
— of his brief, which he had not reached whe ea no 
iis hour expired: ™ M nent 0 
Sub-Treasury.—The President requested us , * House, 
repeal the sub-treasury, and we did it. He pow of. Ailuantity had 
fers us something, which his official organ ani yt quarter 
the sub-treasury improved. We have not Voted ill, exceedi 
upon this plan yet. " ihe articl 
Exchequer, or plan for finance, recommends) } could beo 
the President.—For sending it to a mint eal siablished, 
of the Pesident’s peculiar friends: For the otal ould con 
tee, 112 Whigs and one Democrat; against ji ~~ Bey largel 
Democrats and 6 Tyler men. Who were placed janter, oF | 
upon this favored and select commitiee by a Whic Mage! 83'S 
Speaker? 5 Tyler men, 2 Democrats, and 2 Whig, The cost 
—a majority of his peculiar friends over both the ahis descri] 
other great parties. Does this look like faction? lope, had 
Reference of President's message —Mr. Atherton’ eed 20 pel 
motion was discussed from the 16th December tp icle; this, 
3d January—a space of 17 days. 98 Whies and say 6} tol 
three Locos voted to close the debate; 80 Democrats et yard, a 
voted to keep it open; and 17 Whigs, at my instance ae rkels e 
voted with them, for reasons which T have ey. Ma® equal 
plained to the public in my New Hampshire con. ucky bags 
troversy. en pr 
Treasury note bill_—For it, 50 Democrats, 3 Ty. actat o 
ler men, and 78 Whigs. , ould be © 
Loan bill of this session—For it, 101 Whigs, 3 BiBould be ft 
Tyler men, and one Democrat; against it, 81 Demo. Bom 10 to 
crats, and 10 Whigs. nt, ad V2 
— $$$ p doubt tt 
REMARKS OF MR. SHIELDS, 9R"?s: 
OF ALABAMA. ing show! 
In the House of Representatives, July 13, 1842—0n 18 cent 
his motion to strike out five cents per square yard But, sai 
on cotton bagging, and to insert twenty per cent, ticle be 
ad valorem: r yard 






In this item of the bill Mr. S. said the cotton. etc’? 2 


growing States had a direct and very deep interes: oe be 
to give the committee some idea of the extent of - tc 
thal interest, he would mention a few facts. From ang 
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information he had received from different sections 
of that quarter of the Union, he estimated the 
roduct of the growing crop at two millions of 
ales: to envelope a bale required something near 
five yards and a half, more ov less, according to 
the size or weight of the bale; that was about the 
average. To prepare the growing crop, then, 
for market, would require the use of eleven mil- 

















lions of yards, (11,000,000 yards.) Five cents per aa 
yard,the duty proposed in the bill, would amount ai 
to twenty-seven anda half cents per bale--$27 0 BBs 
per hundred bales, or $550,000 upon the whole H. a, 
crop. ‘The whole duty on this article, as he would BR) no, 
show, would be a clear loss to the cotton-grower, icle 
and a clear gain tothe manufacturer of cotton bag: . cloth 
ging. Vy sh 
He had just been looking into document No. 122, Hear 30 
communicated to the House of Representatives on n favor 
the 3d of March, 1841, on the “commerce and nav- ircums 
igation of the United States,” from which he had ided 
hastily compiled the following table, exhibiting the hich « 
importations and foreign cost of cotton bagging Hifhe Ho 
during the preceding fiscal year: propose 
Yards. Cents per yan. ions we 
From the Hanse Towns 64,856 costing 6 4-10 JMBonstitu 
British East Indies 214,008 6 7-10 Pifhey w 
Prussia 193 8 8-10 Bifarthest 
Belgium 33,656 8 9-10 he sup 
Scotland 1,533,812 9 8-10 PMBot the 
Holland 1,458 Il ary Te 
England 1,088,668 my 3 to 
Russia 46,957 12 3-10 ~ 
cia com 
Total quantity 2,986,075 mis, re 
Total cost $310,211 —— + BBis bil 
Average cost per yard - - 103-10 Bepart o 
In looking into document No. 251, communt- igen 


cated to the House of Representatives on the 1st of 
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‘ he found the total quantity imported 
ly, Sas previous stated at 2,093,693 yards; 
week cost at $220,023; which would yield an 
cost per yard of near 104 cents. It does 
ar from this last document, he said, that 
‘ he articles had been imported from beyond 
Mea of Good Hope during the year 1839, ex- 
¢ a small quantity from Australia—17,745 yards, 
cost of 6 2-10 cents per yard. 
The importation from beyond the Cape of Good 
tone had increased from that amount in 1839 to 
+ yards (at acost of 6 7-10 cents per yard) 
ring the year 1840, as would appear by the 
sas mentioned in the table he had submitted as 
sving been imported from the British East Indies. 
ye had no doubt that, when the corresponding 
cument for the year 1841 should be submitted to 
e House, it would appear that a still greater 
yantity had been imported during that year from 
tquarter; and, but for the duty proposed in this 
‘| exceeding as it does 75 og cent. upon the cost 
the article, and perhaps 100 per cent. upon what 
could beobtained at there, when the trade is fully 
<ablished, a still greater and increasing quantity 
ould continue to be imported, until it should enter 
ery largely into the consumption of the cottor- 
janter, or bring down the prices of Kentucky cot- 
on bagging to something like reasonable rates. 


The cost of the transportation, &c., of goods of 
nis description from beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, had not been estimated, he believed, to ex- 
ed 20 per cent. upon the original cost of the ar- 
icle; this, added to the original cost of this article, 
say 6} to 64 cents per yard,) would yield 74 cents 
t yard,as the cost of laying down in the cotton 
sarkets of the South an article of cotton bagging 
uite equal, in almost every respect, to the Ken- 
acky bagging, for which the growers of cotton had 
en paying, for many years past, the enormous 
es of from 25 to 45 cents per yard. Allowing 
heamplest range for profits of importation, there 
wuld be no doubt that the article of India bagging 
ould be furnished to the planters of the South at 
rom 10 to 124 cents per yard, including a 25 per 
ent. ad valorem duty on the foreign cost. He had 
o doubt that, even under the enormous rate of du- 
y proposed by the bill, the importations would con- 
nue to increase until the price of Kentucky bag- 
ing should be brought down to something near 16 
r 18 cents per yard, 
But, said Mr. S., why should the duty on this 
ricle be increased? It was reduced to34 cents 
ryard in 1832, and at that rate has continued, 
cept as it was reduced under the reductions of 
he compromise act. What reason or justification 
ould be urged in favor of the additional tax you 
ropose to impose npon the cotton-grower for the 
nefit of the manufacturer of bagging? This inter- 
tor branch of business had none of those claims 
o strenuously urged in behalf of other great 
banufacturing interests. It is not to be compared 
ith the iron, the cotton, or woollen, or salt manu- 
acture—to be regarded as a vital interest—an es- 
ntial means or element of national independence 
nd national security. No such considerations could 
urged in its favor. It was peculiarly and exclu- 
ively a matter of individual interest and private 
siness—of local concern. In war, the country 
ould suffer no evil or great inconvenience 
rom any interruption in the supply. The 
lanter could readily find a substitute for the 
icle. It was not a means of subsistence 
clothing, nor did it at all enter into the arts. 
Why should the planter be subjected to a tax of 
ear 30 cents per a. or $30 per hundred bales, 
favor ofthe manufacturer of bagging, under such 
ircumstances? Such legislation could not be 
ided by that spirit of justice and equality in 
hich our institutions were founded. THe hoped 
ne House would adopt the amendment he had 
proposed. Under such a rate of duty, the importa- 
ons would be larger and the revenue greater. His 
ponstituents would not complain of such a duty: 
hey were willing to go as far as they who go 
arthest in offering up the earnings of their labor to 
he support of Government. This, though, was 
ot the purpose or object for which this extraordi- 
ary rate of duty was to be levied. That purpose 
sto bribe into the support of certain great as- 
iated interests as many other interests, as great 
combination of interests, as ible. To effect 
His, revenue, which was used as the pretext for 
is bill, became a mere incident—indeed, the least 
art of the consideration of gentlemen in the ar- 
agement of its details, 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. Appleton. 
REMARKS OF MR. APPLETON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In the Huuse of Representatives, July 5, 1842. 


The House being in Commitee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the “bill to provide 
revenue {rom imports, and to change and modily 
existrg laws imposing duties on imports, and for 
other purposes.” — 

Mr. APPLETON tore and sai¢: 

Mr. Crainman: Tee relaton in whichT stand 
as the Representative of gieat commercial and 
manufacturing interests, and the course which this 
debate has t. ken, impose on ime the duty of ad- 
dressing this committee on the all important subd- 
ject before them. This committee, | am quite 
sure, share with me deep regret and sympathy at 
the sad event by which this duty has devolved on 
me, which had been so much better performed by 
my predecessor, (Mr. Winturee] P. svibly the 
circumstance that I have so recently come up here 
out from the great body of the prople may give 
me some advantage in making known io this com- 
mittee the stateof ihe public opinion abroad on 
the subject before us. The fact is, there is a 
deep and pervading distrust, especially in the mer 
cantile community, whether this Congress will not 
fail to perform its most obvious, its most imperative 
duty—that of providing the ways and means for 
carrying on the Government. It is nol, perhaps, 
surprising that this apprehension, this cistrust, 
should exist, when it is considered how long con. 
tinued, snd how great have been the embarrass- 
menis of the treasury—at one time amounting to 
an inability to meet current demands, and as yet 
no svfficient remedy, no relief, accomplished. I do 
not mention this to throw censure on any body or 
apy party. Iam myself aware of the difficulties of 
the cace. I simply state the fact of the state of the 
pubdlic mind. Here lies the diffieully. Ii is the 
real apprehension that this Congress may fail to 
provide the necessary revenue, which is the cause 
that your loans hang 2 dead weight in the market, 
whatever terms you offer. This apprehension will 
not be diminished by the event of the last few days. 
On the contrary, | apprebend it will be converted 
into all but dismay at the prospect before us. 
Under these circnumsterces, I do call upon this 
committee, upon this House, to lay aside all con- 
sideration of party, all minor objects and individual 
preferences, and to unite in the performance of this 
solemn duty of providing the means of carrying on 
the Government without unnecessary delay. 

We have such a bill before us—a bil! to raise 
revenue by duties cn imports; and the great ques- 

tion which divides this commitice is, whetner we 
shall abandon the principle which has been acted 
upon in levying duties ever since the establishment 
of the Goveinment, that of discriminating and spe- 
cific duties, and adopt a new system, never tried in 
this or any other country—the system of a hori- 
zontal uniform rate of duty on all commodities oc- 
cording to their value. These are the two sys'ems 
before us embodied in two bills—the bill pre- 
sented by the chairman of the Commilttee of Ways 
and Mans, and the bill pre-ented by the gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Vir. HaBer:naM,] on the part 
of the minority ef that committee. I go for the 
old system; tor diserim‘nation to favor and protect 
our on profuctions, and our own industry; for 
specific da‘ies to guard against fraud. ‘The ground 
relied on, an! the only argument in favor o! the 
new system, is the act of March 2, 1833, by which 
the old sys'em, was 'o be brought to a final close en 
the Ist day of Jaly; and which is commonly digni- 
fied with the name of the eompromice art. 

Yer, Mr. Chairman, we are told that this act 
contains a solemn compec'; and that to interfere 
with i's operation will be an act of legislative per- 
fidy. That was the larguage of the genteman 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Brown] And we are told 
in the report made by the gentieman fiom Georgia, 
[Mr. HapersHam,] “that that compact was aade 
with all tbe formalities of any other law or com- 
pact of the Government,” &c. This view bas 
beea again presented to us in ihe veto message, 
and jn the long debate vponit. Now, Mr. Charr- 
man, | have someting to say on this matier. As 
a member of the 221 Congress which passed this 
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Lill—-which made this compact, as it is called—I 
ougut to kGow something of it. As the Represent- 
alive then, as vow, of a creat manufacturing inier- 
est—that interest which is svid to be bo und by it— 
I am one of the parties to whem the charge of le- 
gislative perfidy will epply,i! the view of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee is correct. Yes, sir, 1 do 
know something of this matter; and my priacipal 
obj-ct in rising at this time is, to set it in its tree 
light before this House aod the country. 

When the highly distinguished geatleman from 
Kentucky, the author of the compromise bill, ar- 
rived in this city from Philadelphia, to take his seat 
in the Senate, at the second session of the 22d Gon- 
gress, he sought an interview, the very morning af- 
ter his arrival, with a distinguished gentleman, then 
mv colleage, (now holding the highest executive 
Office in the government of Messachusetts,) and 
myself. He unfolded to us his plan. He ewbod- 
ied it in a bi'!, substantially the -ame as that which 
actually passed, fur our examination and consider- 
ation. We bad repeated interviews. The result 
was, from first to iast, we retused to become p2ar- 
lies to the measure. We considered it an aban- 
donmentof the principle of protection in levying 
duties. 

Mr. Clay took a different view of the matter. He 
labored bard to coavince us that i! involved no such 
abandonment— hat no future Congress would be 
bound by the act. He dweli much on the chances 
that circums ances might occur which would make 
a grea'er revenue necessary than would be pro- 
duced uader the act, when the whole subject would 
be open for legisla'ion. He jailed to convince us; 
we icok a different view of the principle involved, 
and refoxed to sustain the measure. His suceess 
was no beiter in other quariers; and for a consider- 
able time the measure appeared to have been aban- 
doned, Circumstances compel'ed me to be absent 
a part of that session. Durnpng my abseree, on 
the 12h of Febraary, and ovly twenty days be- 
fore the end of the session, the bill was introduced 
into the Senate, where il lingered and labored. On 
my return to this House, on the 25b of February, 
I was informed by a distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia (now on the bereh of the Supreme Court 
of the United States) that the whole matter was 
A caucus of his party (the Jackson party) 
had been held the evening betore, at which it was 
decided to adopt Mr. Clay’s bill. Or course, it 
would be carried, whe'her the manufaciurers liked 
itor not. To besure, i! was to be accompanied by an- 
other bill, to which was atiached a name not quite 
so euphonious: it was to be accompanied by what 
was generally cailed the “force bill”—sometimes 
the “bloody bill; and it was arranged that they 
should go through side by sid», ard never lose sight 
of each other. Accordingly, sir, the compromise 
bill was introduced that very day, end carried 
through with railroad speed—the whole rep- 
resentation of the manuiacturing interest vo- 
ting against it. It was a compromise: but 


who were the parues, Mr. Chairmau? They 
were the Jackson party and the Sate of 


South Carolina. The manofacture's were in sone 
sense a patty. They were the victims—he sacrifice 
offered up on the altar, to consamma’e the recon- 
c liation cf two hostile partics. And vet we are 
told that we, who oppo.ed the bill with a'l oar 
streogib, are bound by its provisions. The gent'e- 
man trom Tennessee read a part of the sperch «f 
Governos Davis, made in oppo-ition to (he bill, in 
which he pointed out the position in which he 
would stand should Le vote for the bill. Bar he 
voted against it. And yetthe gertieman quctes it 
as sustaining the compromise, when it« true apph- 
cation is wholly the other way. Tris was, no 
doubt, an inadvertence. He might have quo'ed 
from the speech of a gent'emen from Rice Isiand, 
{[Mr. Bargrs.} ia which the character of the bill 
was denourced in no very measured terms, and 
even its author was not spared. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there i- another view of 
this matter. What is the basis, the foundation on 
whieh this compromise rests, 2s he wern the rea! 
parties to it—~-the Jackson party and the aalbfiers 
vf South Carolina? 

S.r, it rests on the theory that impost duties are 
in fact duties upon production. The theory com- 
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asser's that a daty of forty per cent. on wooliens 
or cutlery imported into New York, is actually a 
tax of for'y per cent. levied on the cotion of South 
Carolina, by 1's reduction of the price in the market 
to that exten!. The whole complaint of South 
Carolina, of ‘be unequal operations of the tariff, 
was founded on that theory. Does any one doubt 
it? Let him read the report of Mr. McDuffie, as 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
of Febdroary 8, 1832 —a web of sophistry most art- 
fully and skilfully put together. 
I quote the following from page 15: 


“So far as the protecting duties operate merely as taxes 
upon consumption, there can be no great inequality in the bur- 
dens they impose upon the different portions of the Union; and 
whatever inequality there may be, as it is founded upon a 
larger consumption, it may be fairly presumed to be accompa- 
nied by a cerresponding ability to consume. But, regarding 
protecting duties as taxes—discriminating and partial taxes-— 
upon production, there is nothing but equality in their opera- 
tion,” 


This is a distinct admission that the whole com 
plaint of South Carolina rested on that theory. In 
fact, the whole repo:t, and Mr. McDutlie’s speeches, 
had no other object and purpose but to sustain that 
view of the wrongs of the South. That theory, I 
suppose, may be said to have goneto the tomb of 
the Capulets—to be amongst the things which have 
been. Possibly, however, there are some linger- 
ing believers in South Carolina. Bat, if ihe prac- 
tical operation of the compromise ac’, during i's 
present greatest reduction, does not convince them 
that a reduction of duties does not, as was con- 
tended, raise the price of cotton, they must be most 
desperate believers in abstractions, in opposition to 
the evidence of ithe senses. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as the compromise rested 
on no other basis than a false theory—a theory uni- 
versally admitted to be false-—-why should we re- 
gretits termination? Ithas answered its purpose: 
it has accomplished its object. I recollect very 
well when the honorable geutleman from Ken- 
tacky (then Judge, now Governor Letcher) intro- 
daced the bill into the House, and asked me to 
vote for it, the reasons on which he ureed me to do 
se-—‘hat South Carolina was sick ef her position, 
and wanted an apology foraretrcat. His precise 
language wat: “The Nullifiers are in a bad fix; 
they ouly want a hole to creep out of; and they are 
williag to creep out of a very small one; let them 
have it.) And yet these same gentlemen, the Nul- 
lifiers, when they got home, boas'ed, with a great 
flourish, that they had achieved a tremendous tri- 
umph, and bad biought Congress and the country 
to their feet. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with the kaowledge of 
these facts, I canno admit the sacred character of 
this measure, which adop's a principle in the col- 
lection of the revenue most inconvenient and un- 
safe; which abandons discrimination for any pur- 
pose whatever—a policy nevi r adopted by any na- 
tion under heaven. Sir, I denounce and repudi- 
aie this comproméce bi), in 1ts assumed character of 
a binding compact, as an arrant impesture, in no 
way entitled to the respect with which it has been 
treated, nor to any respect whatever. I regret ex- 
ceedingly to see the opinions of the Chief Magis- 
trate on this bill in his late communication to this 
House. Whiih all possible desire to think favcra- 
bly of his measures, I cannot but consider this com- 
promise bill a2 miserable foundation on which to 
rest the tremendous power of the veto. Even the 
original parties to it are extinet, or are merged in 
one: It has finished tis cource—it shou'd die. I 
believe, in fact, itis dead. Not that 1 would cast 
any censu’e on the highly disunguished individaal 
who is the author of this bill. He acted, no doubt, 
from the highest motives. It was an act of mercy 
and peace, and the manulacturers acquiesced. 
Now, it bas so happened that the very exigency 
which Mr. Clay pointed out as an inducement to 
its adoption has actually arrived. The revenue 


has fallen far below the expenditures of the Goy- 


ernment, making rates of duty bigher than 20 per 
cent. unavoidable. The only question, therefore, 
is, on what principle shall a svfficient revenue bill 
be constructed? 

The opmion ef all mereantile men, and the ex- 


perience of ailnations, are in favor of specific daties 
in all practicable caves, 
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We may learn something in this particular from 
the bill of Sir Robert Pee!. Of 714 enumerated 
articles, 608 are spec fic, 106 ad valorem. On the 
continent of Europe, the principle is carried still 
further; and cotton and woollen manufactures are 
subject to a specific daty, generally by weig'y. 
The honorable gentleman from Georgia [ Vir. Bas- 
ERsHAM] Objec’s to specific duties, that thev impose 
the same daty cn the inferior article, and thas 
throw the heaviest duty on the poorer classes. I 
do not think there is much in this argument. It is 
more thao compensated by the tendency to exclude 
ihe inferior, anwholesume, and trashy articles, 
which tempt by a low price, whilst they are intrin- 
sically the dearest commodiy For this reason, I 
am in favor of diminising the number of rates of 
daty on teas, and abolishing that on bohea alto- 
gether. The low daty will introdace, under that 
name, quantities of trash, unwholesome and unfit 
for enybody’s use. So, of many other ariicles. 
The workingmen of this country are entii'ed to 
wholesome food; and as to paupers, who are the 
onty reai poor, we should hardly shape cur legisla- 
tion for them. 

Bat, sir, the great object of the denunciation of 
the gentleman from Georgia is the principle of 
minimums. [tso happened, Mr. Chairman, when 
I formerly had a seat on thi: floor, | had occasion 
lo examine the matter of the minimums sumewhat 
atlengt>. Ihave neither time nor inclination to 
repeat what I then said, ner to gu again much into 
that matter, Suffice it to say that the cotton min- 
imum of six and a quarter cents the square yard 
was intreduced by Mr, Lowndes, of South Caroli- 
na, in 1816, and carried by the vo'es of that Siate. 
The object was to substitute an article of American 
growth, under the influence of the power-loom then 
just brought into use, in the place of the cottons of 
India, which then supplied our cousumption. The 
suecess of the cotton manufacture, under the con- 
fidence iuspired by that and succeeding m vpimams, 
is matter of notoriety. It has reached the con- 
sumption of 300,000 bales—equal to our whole ex- 
port in 1820, at which time Mr. Ciay expressed 
the opinion that the foreizn demand fo. the article 
had reached its maximum. 

The gentleman from Georgia expressed the 
opinion that this cotton minimum, imposing a duty 
of 100 per cent. on cctions costing six cents the 
square yard, was a great hardship on the poorer 
classes consuming these goods. This did surprise 
me, because, as a member of the Committee on 
Manufactures, I did suppose he had acquired some 
knowledge cf the actual state of a manufacture so 
interesting to the producers of the raw material. 

Sir, [have in my hand samples of two descrip- 
tions of goods which constitute, probably, about 
one-half the entire manufacture of the United 
Saes: the one a sample of the common sheeting 
and shirting, selling at six to seven anda half cents 
the square yard; the other a twilled coiton drilling, 
selling at about eight and a ha!f cents the square 
yard. These descriptions of goods not only supply 
our own poorer classes, but those of many other 
paris of the world; being a very larze article of 
export. Several cargoes have lately been and are 
now shipping for China: and the article of drilling 
finds a regular dewand in Calcutta itself, the 
original seat of the extton manufacture, It is 
true, at the present prices of about twenty cen's 
the pound of cloth, the manufacturer is getting no 
profil; he is barely getting back the cost of the cot- 
ton and the weges paid for labor, with nothing for 
the use of bis capital, or the wear and tear of 
machinery. He is waiting to see the effect of a 
tariff in restoring general confidence, before he de- 
cides on shutting up his mill, 

It is apparent that the minimum du’y is not re- 
quired to protect this branch of the mannufacture; 
these goods selling at prices not above the daty 
itvelf; and which are intrinsically the cheapest 
manufacture of cotton to the consumer produced 
in the world. 

No, Mr. Chairman, it is for the higher branches, 
especially for the article of printed calicoes, that 
this minim@em is wanted, and is, in fact, indispen- 
sable. For rome views in reference to this im- 
poriant branch of calico painting, | would refer to 
the memorial from Boston on the cotton manufac- 





tare—by which it appears that this branch 
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reached the enormous amount of 150,000 9p 


of yards per annum; or had before the prosper 


inflax of s'milar goods from abroad, sings a consi 
redaciion of the tariff on the Ist of January jay ering wl 

Many of the printworks are now Suspendes systel 
whilst the importers have equally found ita jg, /ammentaal § 
speculation. It will readily be perceived that wreteb 
branch of manufactare requires a COMparatiye Jast 25} 
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high protec ion, in order to indace the grea: ,., 
lay necessary to bring out the higher class of asta 
ed gcods. At the same, time nothing furnishes 
fairer subject for the revenue. Both the Frene 
and English Governments grant a copyright (o¢ ip 
signs or patterns; the Engtish for only th: 

months A Parliamentary inquiry as to the t 
pediency of extending this time, discloses fe, 
curious facts, especialy as to the eaverness Wil 
which the goods are sold off the momenta Patiery 
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is pirated and spoikd by an inferior spuriogs im: will 
talons ; . prey Pass tbl 

These rejected patterns and spurious imitations pnths, i 
with false fagitive colors, will be thrown into og ioe 
market, at a low tariff, in quantities to break dow ged by 
the most skilful manufacturer, especially during proba 
period of extreme depression abroad like the pris: mand, t 
ent. There are many considerations which itj With tt 
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impossible to present here in a speech, but whieh 
could bave been made perfec'ly clear in an exami. 
nation by a committee, had such examination be 

authorized. In that case, [am quitesure, from the 
candor of the gentleman from Georgia, that be 
would have been satisfied that, in encouraging alf 
branches of the cotton manufacture, no tax is im. 
posed on any pait of the e mmunily, whilst 
intercsts of the cotton’ manufacturer and coitoy 
planter are identical. 


The gentleman from Georgia referred to a te tees 
port of my respected colleague (Mr. Apams] to tn H 
nd havi 


lain his argament against the minim«m principle, 
This hes been proper!y and well answered by the 
genileman from New Jersey, [Vr. Ranporpg] 
He referred to the gradnated scale of duties 
woollens, improperly ca!led minimams. The fae 
is, the operation of the cotton minimum was 
successful in extending the manufacture and rede. 
cing the price, that the attempt was made to appl 
the same principle where it was not applicable, a 
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in the graduated scale on woollens. In flannels ce 
was otherwise, and the success was compleie. The | 
series of minimams is a misnomer—an absurdilypmmmodtesse 
for it is clear there can be but one lowest ra p open 
Toe minimum is simply a specific daty; nothing, 
more. { diree! 

It is not my purpose to go into the general sub nd Deli 
ject of the protective policy; suffice it to say it ismmmpecess@ 


the practice of all nations. But, in behalf of m 
constituents, who have followed the Iegislationo 
Corgress in investing property in manufactr- 
ing establishments, I do say that the withdrawal ¢ 
this protection would be indeed an act of legisla 
tive perfidy. 

A protective tariff is intended to act as a stim 
lus to excite |abor into full and productive scien 
The tables in the report of the gentleman from 
Georgia, if correct, only go to show that this slim 
lus has acted with less energy on the population 
the South than on that of the North; or, what 
more probable, that the profits of their agrien!ta 
in co'ton and tobacco left them no inducemes! 
apply their labor to other objects. I rejoice 
learn from the gentleman from Georgia hime 
and from various other sources, that the Sou’ 
waking up to her true interest; for I greatly pret 
to have them as friendly and generous riva's, ra 
than croaking and unwilling customers. 

I hope we shall en‘er upon an examination 
the details of this bill with but one feeling—tbalé 
making it as perfect as possible. I believe.t 
bill will be very ample for revenue; in fact, | ! 
of opinion that some important articles will | 
reduction. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I can assure & 
committee, with that confidence ariving from s 
practical acquaintance with these matters, that! 
passage of this bill alone is wanting to pula? 
face on the aspect of onr affairs throogbont ™ 
whole conntry. At this moment everything 
suspended, awaiting our action. But the eleme 
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=r: Cons......2p Suss. The Tariff Bill—Mr, J. C. Edwards. H. of Reps. 

ch ha nae cop seeernene ave egpameneoareemamreooaremmareaoetineenametaee apne mer np aep pA ainarannes crete marae ean ee 

0 oy osperit? are not wanting. It is true thai a || revenue necessary to support their Government. || bimselt. He was not aware that the goods went 


req IP considerable portion of the country is still lt is a reflection upon our capacity fer self-govern- to the consumer any cheaper in cousequence. If 
Ne Beat ne under the effect of that fatal and delu- ment. If it be true that we must be cheated out they did, it did not change the operaticn of the tar- 
last, 4 hee of temporary relief, but of real of the revenue necessary to defray the expenses of || iff, but only mitigated the evils to a slight extent. 
aerey, taal suffering—a depreciated currency. But our Government, it is disgraceful to us asa people. || The tables referred to were of the following char- 
losin wretched system is coming to aclose. It is at It is not true. The belief origina'es in an under- || acter—all showing the progressive accumulation of 
na ths igst gasp. The moment of resumption, afier a || estimate of the character of our countrymen. The || profits on the cost and the tariff on goods pur 


atively suspension, is a severe spasm, but it-brings || people do not want the protection of the Govern- || chased East, and carried West. ; 

{ae health; and the passage of this bill will gradu- ment for nothing—they do not expect it; they Suppose an article costing the importer $500 

(prin restore vital action, and a whelcsome bet || know it cannot be had; aad therefore they are will- || without the tariff, dutiable at 30 per cent. ad vaio- 

hes 4 ernie activity to every part of the country. ing to pay whatever is reasonable and right, no || rem: 

French MMM. ihe treasury its effect will be instantaneous. || matter in what manner it may become necessary to || Costto importer - . oe . - 9500 
t paid by jobber to importer . 50 


for a ° ° ° » ° 
‘Or t-MME -od of your loans going a begging, at 6 per || collectit. Thesystem of directtaxes has its advan- || | Per cont. prof 


three , interest and at twenty years, they will be in tages as weil as its evilc; and those advantages may || Cost and profit to importer 550 


Ne ¢y. yeligte demand, at any shorter period; and I || counterbalance the evils. Thereaie many reasons || 20 per cent. profit paid by St. Louis merchant to job- 

“mut ainly think that a loan for twenty years, to || in favor of the system. My mind has been impell- ber ; ; f 3 i ? <a 
— | y the temporary embarrassment which a few || ed in that direction for years, by a force which has || Cost and profit tojobber - ; j ; - 660 
Palen MM. , will overcome, exceedingly objectionable, | thus far been irresistible. I have endeavored to com- || 30 per cent. profit paid by country or village merchant 

'S Wi Mss this bill, and, my word.for it, within six bat it, but have been unable to do so. I differ from || . ‘°5t Louls merchant - . ; ; * ut 
athe ths, instead of sending agents to Europe, you many of my own political friends on this poin'; Cost and profit to 8t. Louis merchant el Ae Ra £58 
ae i find the deors of the Treasury Department be- I differ from many (perhaps a majority) of my 50 per cout. profit pal y consumer to country or vil- 

r dows wed by applicants for its stock at 54 percent., || constituents on the subject; but it cannot be helped. s acts 


Ancobably at 5 per cent.; and treasury notes in It is so.. I would not go for that system now, be- Cost and profit paid by consumer to country or village 
p y P y | g y ’ I ; , : . 


ri . . ; ‘ ‘ ; . = 
08 AB nand, beating a still lower rate of interest, cause my constituents may not be for it; but, if | merchant - : ; 
} 


le pres 


Y 
-- 
7“? 


With these views of the deep importance of the they should ever be for it, and I should have the 


wal asuse, L appeal to the patriotism of this Hone |) privilege, as at present advised, I should vote cheer- This table shows the cost and the profits on the 
ad lay aside all minor considerations, ali the bicker- | fally for a system of direct taxation, in preference above amount of merchandise, as it passes through 
atin gsof party, andtounite in the perfecting and to the ‘present mede of collecting our revenue, the different hands on its way to the consumer. 
on tie ing this bill with the least possibie delay. Its which is, in every respect, a swindling mode. The table shows that each person gathers a profit 
nat be pee’t from any quarter will involve a tremendous We should reason together on this subject. || from the merchandise, until it reaches the con- 
ne asibility. Truth is what we want. The gentleman from || sumer; but that the latter gets Do profit, and pays 
he —_— on are Says the ernie would resist ihe |} all - a nen eye : iyo —— on rhey 
: NW collection of direct taxes. hy? Because the profits on the tariff, : 2d. 
sn. REMARKS OF MR. EDW ARDS, marshal would go up to them, and ask, in open || are as follows. The tariff on $500, at 30 per 
™ OF MISSOURI, daylight, that they should pull out their purses and || cent., (less than the average,) is $150; and with 


In the House of Representatives, July 11, 1842. pay their taxes? He would never as! so abruptly this sum we set out: 


aie . . 
The House beiag in Commitiee of the Whole, || as this; but make the case as bad as possible. We || pari paid by importer 


$150 00 


10 Suse : " ‘ ‘ 5 . . : os 4 : Py 

neiple nd having uncer consideration the “bill to provide are told that the people would not resist the pay- 10 percent. profit paid on tariff by jobber to im- La 
by temmerenue from imports, andto change and modify || ment of indirect taxes. Why? Because, instead porter . . . . . - 150 
oem) sting laws imposing duties on imports, and for || of standing up before them, and holding out your |} aris and profiton tariff paid by jobber to importer 165 00 


her purposes: — | hand to receive their money, with their knowl- || 20 percent. profit paid by St. Louis merchant to 


Nes ' 
; he Mr. JOHN C. EDWARDS was opposed to || edge and consent, you work stealthily behind them, jobber 33 00 
was 89 bill. = we would oak the tariff as in De wk. — ae the money aan _— Tariff and profit on tariff paid by. St. Louis merchant felts 

da. erated upon the West. ut as he was not al- pockets without their being aware of it. Is this to jobber ar ts . . . . ¢ 
a “ to give his arguments in fall, he should }{ the reason? There is this difference, then, in the a ptaheed-weer 
bie, ifmmmetely state his points, and give the committee the || two modes of getting the money: when it is paid a 

nels it mmaracter Of his tables. in the light, the amount is less than half as great; || Tariff and profit paid by country merchant to #1. 
Louis merchant - : 257 40 


e, AME The gentleman from South Carolina, who had when it is extracted in the dark, the sum is more 50 per cent. profit paid by consumer to country or 


ardity, wee the ro in the a aes Seta “_ hae Ee the tax - my the npenes village merchant - . 128 70 
rate, speaking of direct taxation, had said, in sub- paid will not be half so great; but when it is indi- Sh ase addin-we oe 
hing ance, that the people would resist ihe collection rect, the amount will be more than double! If 7 cae = eee ore 396 10 
{direct taxes. Mr. Epwarps thought differently, || this be truae—as I believe it to be—then the direct Cost and profit paid by consumer to country or vil- 
| sub-fqgmmnd believed that the people would pay any taxes system is preferabie to the indirect. If this be true, lage merchant -  - . : . - 1,287 00 
y itisqmmpecessary to defray the proper expenses of the || then the people, if they resist either, should resist || Cost and profits on cest, and tariff and profits on 
of my Mroverument,no matter in what shape it became ne- indirect taxes, and prefer direct taxes. Is this true? tariff, paid by consumer : : - 1,673 10 
ion of Mmessary to collect them. It was a bad commentary I shall attempt to show it to be so; and if am not : , rr 
acter fen Our Government to say they would not. The very much mistaken in my own figures, I shall suc- , The different sums, paid by the several c'asses 
val cf people are patriotic, and are proud to support the || ceed. Let it be remembered that I am speaking in || into whose hands the $500 worth of merchandise 
isla: Meverument of their choice, when properly con- || reference to my own section of country, and mainly || Passes, and the different profits made by each, are 
ucied. If improperly, reform rested in their own || with the view of getting my censtituents to look || as follows: 
timo: nds. into this matter. It is a subject of deep interest to Paid by importer - $650 00costand tariff. 
cion, fe Pat it is wrong to prejudice the public mind |} them all, no matter to what party they belong. Profit to importer - _65 00 
from fmesainst direct taxes. We should not shut our eyes Mr. E. said the merchandise used in his sec- || Paid by jobber - - 715 00 


imo fee ‘he light of truth, but view things as they are. tion of country was principally purchased in the Profit to jobber - - 143 00 
onde shall be driven to direet taxation. ‘The operas || Eastern cities; that it passed from the importer || Paid by St. Louis merch” 858 00 
at is Mm0N Of the tariff will force us there. The question || to the jobber; from the jobber to the St. Louis Profit to St. Louis merch’t 257 40 
nitare protection is driviag us there at a galloping pace. merchaai; from the St. Louis merchant to the vil- Paid by country merchant 1,115 40 
not EY frotection, we exclude the foreign manufac- || lage or country merchant; apd from the village or || Profitto country merchant 557° 70 
ce wmmeeres. By excluding foreign -manufactures, we country merchant to the consumer. He glanced Paid by consumer - 1,673 10 
mel, eet Of the revenue from imports. In cutting off || at tables showing the accumulation of profits on Profits to consumer, none! There are no profits 
uh sfmeee Tevenue from imports, we are driven to direct the cost of the merchandise carried West, and the to bim. But, on the other hand, the profits of 


niele ation, Excises are out of the question; and || accumulation of profits on the tariff paid on mer- ethers are all losses to him. He is cheated all 

raivt Mer causes are foreing us to the system of direct chandise carried there. He put the average of profits rouad. He is fleeced by the profits on the cost, 
ares, ‘ to the importer at 10 per cent.; to the jobber at 20 || amd he is fleeced by the profits on the revenue. 

ion of Well, we should look at this system of direct per cent.; to the St. Louis merchant at 30 per cent ; It is unfortunate for any people to be compelled 

bal 0 es. We should examine it coolly and dispassion- and to the country merchant at 50 per cent. These to pay heavy taxes; but, when compelled to pay 

» biefmmetely, and without prejudice. Old predilections profits might be too high; but, if so, that did not them, and heavy profits besides, they are truly un- 

|mfimpaeald be repudiated, when found to be erroneous, change the operation of the tariff. The principle |} fortunate. If these figures are correct; if these ta- 


| bet US system may be the best. It has many advo- was the same; and.every man might get the true || bles arc not false; if there is no deception bere, 
ets. It may be the simplest, cheapest, and safest; || result, by charging what he knew to be the actual || then the people of the West are between the upper 

> ttifummnd if We are to be driven to it, we should begin to profit. He put the average tariff at 30 per cent. and nether mill-stones—a double set of them—be- 
wmf tmine it. The value of the system must depend This was several per cent,-below the average pro- tween the cost and profits on cost, and tariff and 
at ynach upon the perfection of the machinery by posed by .the bill. All the merchandise for the rofits on tariff. - If all this be so, the people of the 
netmebich it is managed. The prejudices heretofore || State of Missouri did not go through the bands of West should seek direct taxation, and resist this 
| WIRMFXSting against the sysiem may have depended the St. Louis merchants, however. Many of the || indirect modeof robbing them. On the amount of 
og (mee Upon the imperfection of the laws for carry- country and village merchants purchased their tariff paid by them, they pay an amount f profit 
nee s tt out. In many instances this. is, nodoabt, || goods in the Eastern cities. But this was done, |} more than double. This would exceed ihe ex- 
cont Bat it is difficult to conceive it possible that |} not to diminish the profits, but rather to enable the of collecting direct taxes beyond ali measur-. 
asthe men should wish to be cheated out of the |} village or country merchant to reap all the profits State of Missouri pays bardly more than five 
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per cent. for collecting her Siaie revenue. She 
collects but about $70,000. Her portion of the 
tariff is about $750,000. If $70,000 can be col- 
tected for five per cent., $750,000 can be collected 
from the same number of peop'e at a much small- 
et per cent.—less than half. But here is the s‘art- 
ling point. The people of Missouri would not 
submit to pay $750,000 directiy. It is said they 
would resist. ‘hens they persist in the indirect 
mode; althongh by that mode, it will be seen, 
they pay more than double the amount they would 
by direct taxation. The tab'e shows that on this 
$750 000, the people of Missouri pay $1,180,500 
profits; making tariff, and profits on tariff, $1,930,- 
500; near two millions paid by a single Siate, that 
the Government may get $750,000! ‘They would 
resist the payment of $750,000, and submit to the 
payment of $1930,500. Is this so? If it be, then 
it is indeed a staring fact! It is startling, too, that 
while we pay bat about $70,000 to support our 
State Government, we pay $750,000 to this Gov- 
eroment; and that while we pay no profit on the 
former, we pay a profit of $1,180,500 on the collec- 
tion of the latter, and yet submit to it. How im- 
men-e the disproportion of taxes paid these two 
Governments! A system of direct taxation would 
undoubiedly diminish this glaring disproportion, 
and it would do much towards bringing down the 
expetees of this Government If we knew and 
saw what we paid, we should seek to know and see 
bow it was expended. The vast disproportion be- 
tween the expenses of this one Government and 
the expenses of all the State Governments united, 
would be greatly diminished. The ordinary ex- 
penses of this Government are greater than the or- 


dinary expenses of all the State Governments 
united. 


This payment of accumulated profits is a great 
evil to the West. What are our remedies? Let the 
tariff be as low as possible, Raise no more reve- 
nue than the Government is compelled to have. 
Cat off expenses, where that can be done; and re- 
trench where you cannot cut off. In the West, 
we should keep oar wheels and looms in operation. 
Men, women, and children should go to work. 
We should make ail we can, and buy as few du- 
tiable articles as possible. Our merchants should 
import direetly to our own cities; cut off the accu- 
mulation of profits; charge but fair profits; and 
give fair equivalents in return for our products. 
We shculd take back the land revenue. This, 
in self, would be important relief, as our table 
willshow. Suppose the distributive share to Mis 
souri $45,000, (by no means a supposable case, 
however, for some years to come,) and let us sce 
what would be the operation. [f we distribute 
$45 000, we do it by taking that amount from 
what has heretofore been revenue. If we take 
$45.000 from the revenue, we must supply its place 
by putting $45,000 back. How will this be col- 
lected? ‘The answer is, by the customs—by impos- 
ing duties on merchandise. Well, $45,000 of du- 
ties due from Missouri, for her share of land reve- 
nue, are collected in New York. They are paid 
by the importer. The accumulation of profits on 
this sum weuld then be as follows: 


Revenue to supply Missouri’s part of the land 

















fund - : - : - $45,000 
10 per cent. profitto importer - - 4,500 
Revenue and one profit - - - 49,500 
20 percent.to jobber - - - 9,800 
Revenue and two profits . - 59,300 
30 per cent. to St. Louls merchant - 16,790 
Revenue and three profits . - 76,090 
50 per cent. tocountry merchant - 38,045 
Revenue and four profits - - 114,135 
Revenue - - - - 45000 
Profits on revenue . - - - 69,135 





Here is $114,135 paid for $45,000. Is this true? 
Every man West should look intoit. There seems 
to be no mistake about it. Is the sam of $114,135 
extracted from us for the sum of $45,0007 Is this 















Ti mporary Tariff Bill— Mr. Hunter. 
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so? i so, does the fact of doing it indirectly re- Will she not let him cccupy an 


lieve us from the burden? iis said se, and that 
we pay it, and do not feel it. We should inquire 
into this. ‘The Western farmer knows that if his 
neighbor takes the corn from his crib in open day- 
light, and leaves none after him, his children must 
suffer for bread. But here it is taken directly. If 
his neighbor should take it in the night, stealthily, 
and leave none, the question remains tg be solved, 
whether, in that case, his children would suffer for 
bread or not? Here his corn would be taken indi- 
recily. If $750,000 were taken froin the people of 
Missouri directly, they coald never bear it; but if 
$1,930,500 (nearly two millions) are taken from 
them indirectly, they never feel it. ‘This is the ar- 
gument cf the opponents of free trade and direct 
taxation. 


When protection cesses, the profits of the manu- 
facturers will be diminishtd. The manufactories, 
which are fed and sustained by the Government, 
must fall when that food and sustenance are no 
longer furnished. ‘They will fall, because the capi- 
tal invested, and the labor employed, can be other- 
wise more profitably invested and employed. Ino 
general, such manufactories should fall. The 
capital invested and the labor employed in them are 
so much capital and labor misapplied. They are un- 
naturally forced into operation, and, therefore, un- 
profitably. Capital should be left to seek its own 
investment, and labor its own employment. They 
shou'd not be driven from their natural chasnels 
by legislation. The discontinuance of manufac 
tories would throw many hands out of employ- 
ment. This is a matter to be regretted; but itis no 
reason that the Government should support one 
class of the community at the expense of another. 
These unemrloyed hands should go W'st. There 
is plenty of room for them there. If it be.urged 
that they have not the means, then, indeed, must 
their employment as manufacturing haods have 
been unprofitable. Some violent exertion should 
be made to extricate them from such employment. 
No part of the millious given by the Government 
to the manufacturer, in the shape of protection, 
can go to the common laborer. The capitalist 
must keep it all. He makes no division of the 
spoils. If the dismissed laborer has the means to 
carry him West, we are told that perhaps he has 
not money to purchase a home when he gets there; 
but this difficulty is easily obviated. The Govern- 
ment has lands West—lands in abundance—good 
lands—unocepied lands—lands that may not be 
occupied for centuries. This Government is gene- 
rous and libera!;—she gives millions to the capital: 
ists engaged in manu/acturing;—she has given a 
million and a half to the citizens of this District ;— 
she has given the widow of anex-President $25,000 ; 
she is constantly giving to somebody—she will cer- 
tainly give the poor emigraut to the West a home 
for bimself and his wife and his children. She 
has lands in abundance—unoccupied lends—good 
lands, rich and fertile—uncultivated lands—lande 
that may remain uncultivated for ages—lands that 
are well watered, and healthy, and well timbered— 
and lands adjoining with no timber, producing 
more grass annually, without sowing or cultivation 
or manure, thas your lands produce here with 
sowing, cultivating, and manuring—producing 
more grass for the fire than your !an’s procdue for 
the scythe—-lands that seem to invite occupatior, 
that seem to invite settlement and cultivation—that 
seem to seek it, to ask for it. The Government 
has plenty of these lands, and the Government is 
liberal. Her bounty to capitalists—her generosity 
to cities—her liberality to widows ard to others, all 
show it. Will she deny the poor emigrant—the 
dismissed manufacturer—a home on her wild lands 
in the wild wocds of the Wesi?) Will she deny him 
a section—640 acres; a half section—320 acres; 
a quarter section—160 acres; a half quarter see- 
tion—80 acves; a quarter quarter section—40 acres? 
Will she deny him this? If she does, will she not 
graduate the price so as to let him purchase at the 
comperative value? Will she not do this? If she 
does not, will she not let him occupy the fands, and 
cultivate them, and permit nobody to drive him off 
until he can make the money to pay for them? 
Will she not do this? Not even this to the poor, 
after giving millions to the rich? Not even this! 
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lands fer one year, and permit bebeip ase 
of? Not even this! Bat she will do thie 
will Jet him occupy the public lands one vert 
let nobedy drive bim off, provided the lands 
been surveyed and offered for sale, and a 
parts have been picked and culled out and, 
chased by the land speculator,—and io ber 
land he occupies, if he can do so in one ae 
if he cannot, anybody may bay over his heay | 
Isg-cabin, cornfield and all. And in th 
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ie i L iS Way (Mace he were ' 
dismissed manufacturers, emigrating to ihe W ee 
can get homes from the Government, which Sand un 
given millions to their employers in the sha _ aa the 
bounties. This is the distinction made by ain . 
Government between the rich and the poor man - cents, at 


the former reaps the profits, the latter bears 
burdens. This state of affairs should be chan 
If aid be given to any, it should be given to th 
who need it most, and rot to the greedy spe 
lator. 
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REMARKS OF R. M. T. HUNTER . therefore 
OF VIRGINIA. ‘in which 

In the House of Representatives, July 4, 1849, : {for am 
On the temporary tariff bill. i the a 


Mr. HUNTER rose and addressed the Hous 
follows : 

Mr. Speaker: In the distribution bill of the 
session a proviso was inserted, which suspenda 
the operation of the bill, whenever the duties yy, 


distributic 
le was assul 
omise act, ¢ 
visions ™m 


sll be execul 
imports should exceed 20 per cent. upon their valyg aay 
It was understood at the time, that without this POM: which | 
vision the bill could not have received the assent , as he to co 
the President of the United States. Indeed, portant $0 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lane} has assured y ce pittan 
that the clause was introduced mainly to avoid thi. him? 
obstacle which was supposed to exist, if Congres like for 
were to pass it in any other form. Recent evey ie his 8 


have demonstrated that the impression then prev; 
ing, as to the President’s opinion, was core 
Late, very late in this session, two bills were takey 
up, which provided a permanent tariff of duties 


anty mea: 
p public c 
self, If ¢ 


» measu 
greatly exceeding 20 per cent., and each of which es 
contained a clause repealing the suspending provis party €3 
in the distribution bill. Owing to the lateness or the ve 
the period at which these bills were taken up, iBMocting tl 


was manifestly impossible to mature them before th 
Ist of July, at which time it was supposed that the 
compromise act could not be carried fully into open- 


an how 
he consid 
ficulties 


tion, without some further legislative provisions, ify farther 
give it complete effect. These bills were then laid ompromi 
aside; and, about the middle of June, this bill, whichIiy4 pot 

is now the subject of debate, was passed with thefcht to c 


most precipitate haste. The chairman of the Com-SByovident 
mittee of Ways and Means proposed to take it ou ihe bill f 
of the Committee of the Whole, on the very day of fpent. 
its introduction. And when the Senate returned it 
with an amendment, that amendment was concurred HiMpriated t} 
in, under the opération of the previous question, io the Si 
without one word of debate, and almost without ex- Hiiiwo-thir 
amination. The bill, as it passed, raised the duties 
about 20 per cent. for one month, and still reserved 
to the States the right to the proceeds of the sales of MiBappropr 
the public lands during that month; but the actual Hi¥which, 
payment was also postponed for the same period. MiMal\, ‘I’ 
It was, in effect, a temporary repeal of the suspent- 
ing previso in the distribution act; and the supplies 
which it proposed to raise were offered upon that 
condition. All the circumstances which attended 
this transaction, seemed to indicate a design to fore 
the President to yield his honest convictions in rel 
tion to this proviso of the land bill, and to stop the 
wheels of Government, so far as Congress could do 
it, unless he would agree to what was, in effect, a 


ttempt. 


unjust t 
dent hin 


Execut 
which | 
not wit 
has bee 
that th 
ceeds ( 
the e) 
the la 


repel 
absolute surrender of the public domain to the States. a | 
In the event of his refusing to sign the bill, not HMM own : 
only he, but the Government itself, was thus to b I reven 
surrounded by every difficulty and embarrassmet i nate. 
which legislative ingenuity could devise. It was © Hi taine 
be said that the compromise act was incomplete, and I for w 
the Ist of July was so near at hand, that it was i TM histo 


possible then to perfect it, or to adjust any efficient 
revenue system in time to meet the emergency. It 
was also to be said that he had arrested a bill which 
provided the means of maintaining the Government, 
and was attempting, by the use of the veto pow, 
to coerce Congress upon a revenue measure, The 
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wer itself was to be denounced as arbitrary 
y : 
wus; and both the man and the measure 


pischiev« : ; 
ive the most unsparing vituperation. 








s, to rece 3 axe ° ° 

Par, on the other hand, these difficulties which grew 
ds of the time at which this bill passed, were created 
lhe KEL iy the President, but by Congress itself. ‘They 
Od p had the power of originating this measure; and 
buy | -ynder these very difficulties and embarrass- 
21; HEE»: that they chose to adopt it. They were diffi- 
ead eswhich he did not create, and could not remove, 


bcs he were willing to sign the bill under circum- 
sees which would force him to assent to the ab- 
fe and unconditional surrender of the public 
ain to the States. It was known that the per- 
vent tari bill, if it passed at all, would exceed 
r cent., and would:contain a repeal of the sus- 
sing proviso in the distribution act. If he signed 
first, he could not refuse his assent to the latter, 
they were in principle the same; and it would be 
that, if such were his opinions, he ought to have 
nt back the first bill, so as to notify Congress in 
eof his views in relation to this subject. He 
«. therefore, placed by Congress itself in a situa- 
in Which he could not take the means thus 
»red fora month only, unless he was prepared to 
»to the absolute repeal of the saving clause in 
distribution ect. What was he then to do? 
e was assured by his legal advisers that the com- 
mise act, although not so complete as legislative 
ene visions might and should have made it, could 
u il be executed ; and the amount of revenue which 
would furnish would not be very far different from 
at which the proposed bill would afford. .And 
as he to consent to the absolute alienation of this 
pportant source of Federal revenue, for the addi- 
aal pittance which this temporary measure would 
vehim? He acted, in my opinion, with a states- 
anlike forecast, and with the firmness which be- 
xe his station, when he refused to accept this 
anty measure of relief, upon conditions so-ruinous 
ppublic credit, and to the Federal Government 
self. If Congress would consent to separate the 
0 measures, there was still time to complete the 
yovisions of the compromise act; and the Democrat- 
party exhibited its willingness, on the morning 
et the veto message, to unite with the majority in 
fiecting that object. Such a bill might have passed 
an hour; but the majority refused to permit even 
he consideration of this, as a separate measure. If 
ficulties, therefore, should arise, from the want 
{ further legislative provisions in relation to the 
ompromise act, the responsibility will rest here, 
ud not upon the President. This House has no 
ght to coerce the Executive into signing an im- 
provident measure of appropriation, by tacking it to 
e bill for raising revenue to carry on the Govern- 
yent. The President did right to resist such an 
tempt. Ifthe portion of it which, in effect, appro- 
nated the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
the States, could not have received the assent of 
two-thirds of Congress, or of the President, it was 
unjust to the minority in Congress, and to the Presi- 
dent himself, to force him either to agree to such an 
appropriation, or else to veto a revenue measure 
which, of itself, would have received the sanction of 
all. The attempt has failed; and it is lucky for the 
Executive that the responsibility for any mischief 
which may result from that failure rests here, and 
not with him. But, Mr. Speaker, the veto message 
has been vehemently assailed here, upon the grounds 
that the compromise act itself requires that the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands should not be applied to 
the expenditures of the Federal Government; that 
the lands belong to the States; and that it is an im- 
proper use of the veto to apply it to measures of 
mere expediency, as this was, upon the President’s 
own admission—and especially, too, when it was a 
fevenue measure, which this House alone can Origi- 
nate. My colleague from the Augusta district main- 
tained the first position, with all of the ingenuity 
for which he is distinguished. He referred to the 
history of contemporaneous events, to show that the 
| manufacturing interests, in assenting to the compro- 
mise act, understood one of its conditions to be the 
‘ppropriation of the proceeds of the public-lands to 
the States. In confirmation of this view, he referred 
'e the 3d section of the compromise act, which pro- 
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“such duties shall be laid, for the purpose of raising 
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vides that, from and after the 30th of June, 1842, 
such revenue as may be necessary to an economical 
administration of the Government;” and he main- 
tained that this pledged the Government to support 
itself by duties upon imports alone, The reason 
for this stipulation, he thinks, was, that the manu- 
facturing interests require stability in the system of 
imports, which was to be obtained only by alien- 
ating the lands to the States, and by maintaining the 
Federal Government upon customs alone. Now, I 
think, Mr. Speaker, it may be shown that such a 
stipulation never was made; that it would not have 
attained the end for which he thinks it was designed; 
and that, in connexion with other provisions of the 
compromise act, it would have been positively inju- 
rious to the very interests which he maintains it 
was designed to protect. 

I was much surprised, Mr. Speaker, when I heard 
Mr. Clay declare, at the extra session, that such an 
understanding in relation to the public lands was, 
in part, the inducement to the compromise act. . But 
those who have referred to that debate, or who heard 
it, will remember how promptly all knowledge of 
any such understanding was disavowed by many 
other distinguished Senators who were familiar 
with those times, and who voted upon the act itself. 
One who bore no small part in that compromise, 
referred to the vote which he gave against the dis- 
tribution bill at that time, and to the speech in which 
he attacked it upon constitutional grounds. It is 
well known, too, that there has always been a 
party, extending over the whole Union, who believed 
such a distribution to be unconstitutional; and it 
is scarcely’ credible that they would have entered 
into a compact which the Constitution, according 
to their construction, forbade them to observe. But 
my colleague relied upon the fact that the distribu- 
tion and compromise measures originated and passed 
about the same time, as evidence of the existence of 
this understanding. Now, it seems to me that there 
is evidence, in that distribution bill, of a purpose 
very different from that which he imputes to its fra- 
mers. The distribution bill was to expire in five 
years, by virtue of its own limitations. It is well 
known that there was an excess of revenue when 
the compromise act was passed. By its provisions, 
the duties were reduced slowly at first, and more 
rapidly as it approached the period which was to 
terminate its reductions. ‘To avoid the surplus 
revenue which was expected to accrue under these 
high duties, it may be supposed that the attempt 
was made to relieve the Government of this excess, 
by giving the land-money, during that time, to the 
States. But it is equally fair to suppese that it was 
designed to restore that money to the Federal treasu- 
ry when the act expired, in order to make up the 
deficiency which was reasonably to be expected from 
the great reduction which, by that time, was to take 
place in the duties. ‘The compromise act itself con- 
tains evidence of the correctness of this inference; 
as it was not to be expected that some of its main’ 
provisions could be enforced, unless the land-money 
should be restored after that time to the General 
Government. And this brings me, sir, to the con- 
sideration of that act, and particularly of that clause 
upon which my colleague relies so confidently as 
expressly prohibiting the General Government from 
resorting to any source, other than customs, for its 
support. I might here ask him whether he believes, 
upon second thought, that, if the framers of this act 
had designed a stipulation to alienate the public 
domain, they would have left it to be derived only 
from vague inferences and implications? If such 

had been their design, in relation to a subject so 
important, would they not have expressed it in di- 
rect terms? When we remember who framed that 
act, we ought to give them credit for, at least, this 
small degree of caution and providence. But, sir, 
if this clause is to be construed thus literally, to 
what other conclusions will it lead us? This act 
was to be a permanent law; its provisions, unless 
repealed, were to endure through all the contingen- 
cies of war and peace. Is itto be supposed that 
Congress designed to restrict the Government to the 
use of only one mode of raising revenue? My col- 
league asks if it would be consistent with the com- 
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promise act to raise revenue by interna: taxes! I 
ask, in return, if he believes that it was designed by 
that act to prevent a resort to such taxation, in any 
emergency, even if war itself should require it ? 
There was no need of any stipulation in this act, to 
prevent a resort to direct taxation or internal duties. 
The state of public opinion gave the highest of all 
security against such measures, unless necessity im- 
periously demanded it. And would any Congress 
which ever convened-here stipulate, in such a case, 
not to use these modes of raising revenue? And 
yet my colleague’s construction leads even to this 
result. And how is it,I pray to know, that we 
collect, and intend to collect, a revenue from postage 
upon letters? We derive annually a large revenue 
from this sourcee—a revenue sometimes exceeding 
that raised from the lands. Does the compromise 
act require us to abandon this source of revenue, 
and to maintain the Post Office Department by 
customs alsot The expenditures of that depart- 
ment are the expenditures of this Government; and, 
if our stipulations require us to maintain this last 
by customs alone, we must either abandon this tax, 
or (what, perhaps, might be preferred,) transfer it to 
the States. The true meaning of this clause, Mr. 
Speaker, is, that we are notto raise money by duties, 
for the sake of protection, when it is not wanted as 
revenue. This construction accords with the gen- 
eral tenor of the act; and the other is contradictory, 
as I shall endeavor to show, to some of its other 
provisions. For, so far from it being evident that 
this alienation of the public domain was designed 
by the compromise act to give stability (or rather 
certainty) to the protection which it afforded the 
manufacturers, it may be shown that such a measure 
would not have effected that end, and that the act 
itself expressly points out other means by which it 
might attain that object, as far as it was practicable. 
My colleague says that certainty and stability, as 
to the amount of protection which the compromise 
tariff was to give, was one of the leading consider- 
ations with the manufacturers, who assented to if. 
He shows the fluctuations in the income derived 
from the public lands, to prove how they would 
vary the amount from year to year, if they were to 
be considered as a part of the Federal revenue. It 
he supposes they designed or expected to equate 
exactly, or even nearly, the public receipts and ex- 
penditures, he imputes to them an attempt to accom- 
plish what would be impossible without a public 
debt; nor would they have been newrer their object 
after they had alienated the lands, than before. The 
amounts of public expenditure, and of the revenues 
derived from customs themselves, are both fluctua- 
ting. ‘The income from duties varies as much as 
that from the public lands. Within a few years we 
have seen it vary from twenty-four to thirteen mil- 
lions. The same may be said of the expenditures; 
for, within one Presidential term, we have seen it 
alternate from more than thirty to about twenty-two 
millions. There are no means by which a nation 
out of debt can equalize precisely its income and 
expenditure. When a public debt exists, taxes 
may be laid beyond the average annual expenditure; 
and this debt will absorb the surplus of revenue, 
whilst the large revenue will meet those occasional 
excesses in the expenditure of one year over another, 
which sometimes occur. If stability was this main 
intention which was to overrule all others in the 
act, with much more propriety might it have been 
urged that the creation of a public debt was stipu- 
lated in the compromise. The alienation of the 
lands could not effect that end; and the act itself 
points out the means by which it was to be reached, 
as far as practicable. Upon all protected articles, 
it was especially provided that, for nine years and 
more, the rate of duties should be fixed and certain, 
without regard to revenue. These duties were not 
to be affected by the contingencies of either excess 
or deficiency, until, in nine years, they reached their 
minimum of twenty per cent. After that period, 
there was to be no duty beyond twenty per centum 
upon the home valuation; and all fluctuations, either 
of excess or deficiency, in the revenue, either before 
or after the 30th June, 1842, were to be adjusted 
by altering the duties upon articles which were 
either ander twenty per cent., or made free by the 
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4th section of the act itself. Thus the compromise 
act provided for absolute certainty in the rate of 
duties for nine years; aml required that, during that 
time, and alterwerds, the fluctuations in the revenue 
were to be adjusted upon the articles which were 
either free, or else paid a duty of less than twenty 
per cent. 








Here, then, seems to be an express €Xx- 
clusion of the idea that this stability of protection 
was to be affected by the surrender of the public 
domain; for other means of aitaining that end are 
expressly designated. And now, I might ask, how 
ts this idea of an intention to alienate the lands 
compatible with those provisions which required 
that the duties should not exceed twenty percentum 
upon any article? If this provision can be observed 
by using the land-money for Federal expenditures, 
and must be violated unless it is so used, does not 
that state of facts itself show that the act could never 
have contemplated the surrender of this fund, under 
such circumstances! The income of the public 
lands had been invariably used by the General Gov- 
ernment, in past times, for its ordinary expenditures. 
It was a source of revenue, which could not, like 
taxation, be abandoned. The lands must be settled; 
and, to be settled, must be sold. This, therefore, 
was the last source of revenue which the people or 
their legislators expected the General Government 
to abandon. In point of fact, Mr. Speaker, if the 
provisions of the compromise act were to be observed, 
the munufactureys had a direct interest in applying 
the lands to the uses of this Government. That 
act conta"is two lists of free articles: one in the 5th 
section, which were always to remain free; and an- 
otb~r in the 4th section, upon which the duties were 
to fluctuate to meet any deficiency in the revenue. 
This deficiency was less likely to occur if the Gen- 
eral Government should use the Jands for its own 
purposes; and it was the interest of the mannfactu- 
rerg that it should not occur, if it was to create the 
necessity for duties upon the free articles. They 
had, and have, a deep interest in a free list, under 
all protective tariffs. Without it, indeed, no tariff 
could long operate as a protection. The best pro- 
tective tariff which can be given the manufacturer, 
is that which taxes those articles of foreign produc- 
tion which come into competition with his own in 
the home market, and which admits free of duty 
those which are produced entirely abroad. In this 
respect, the interests of protection and revenue are 
precisely opposite. If high duties were laid indis- 
criminately uponall, or nearly all, articles of foreign 
production, so as to prevent their importation to a 
very great extent, the firs: effect would be to exclude 
the domestic manufacturer from all the markets of 
the world, except his own. If he could not buy 
abroad, he could not sell abroad; and, of course, he 
must look at home for his customers. But here, too, 
he would ultimately find even that market less prof- 
itable to him than before. Some of those who pro- 
duced for foreign consumption, when they were 
thus debarred from trading in those markets, would 
begin to manufacture themselves. And thus some 
of those who had been customers, would become 
rivals; whilst the others would find their ability to 
buy, diminished by the restrictions upon foreign 
trade, which curtailed their profits. But there 
would, also, be another result from such a tariff, 
which would defeat the very eod for which it, was 
designed. ‘Those who had produced for the foreign 
market, under a different state of things, and those 
who were obliged to continue that business, from 
the force of circumstances, would bring back the 
returns for their productions in money. They 
would bring it back in money, because the law 
would prohibit any other return; and thus there 
would be a constant accumulation of currency, until 
prices would rise so high that foreigners would sell 
us their goods in despite of our tariff.. Nor is it to 
be said that the excess of price here, over that of 
other countries, could only be a fixed proportion, to 
be regulated by the tariff itself; and that’ foreign 
trade could only operate to reduce any accidental 
elevation of the domestic price beyond that propor- 
tion. This expansion of currency and of prices 
would also expand the credit system. They would 
not only cease to buy much of usat such but 
they would also sell to us all that we ell pees 
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either with money or credit. They would, in this 
way, inflate the bubble of credit until it burst; and 
thus they would break down, not only many of the 
manufacturers, but they would cause one of those 
great revulsions which lead to a general liquidation of 
debts, and to the prostration of all the great product- 
ive interests. ‘Thisis no more theory. It was to 
this very cause that Adam Smith attributed the des- 
truction of the manufacturers of the Old Spain. I 
will not pause to inquire how far he was right in 
this suggestion; but,in our own country, we have 
seen a similar state of things. The tariff of 1816 
led to that of 1824; and that of 1824 produced the 
state of things out of which grew the supposed ne- 
cessity for another tariff in 1828. The expansion 
of the currency, produced by these almost prohibitory 
duties, encouraged the importation of foreign com- 
modities, produced under a sounder state of currency, 
almost as much, and sometimes more than the actual 
tax discouraged their consumption. This tendency 
of a tariff to expand the currency, and thus to des-- 
troy pre tanto the protection which it affords, is 
diminished by a large free list of commodities, which 
do not come into competition with any that are 
manufactured at home. Foreign commerce derives 
a partial support from this free list; and the returns 
are made not in money, but in goods. Manufac- 
tures, too, thus find a foreign market to some extent, 
and receive their returns in the same mode. . The 
domestic production for foreign consumption, al- 
though maimed, still continues to exist; and the 
capacities of the home market for absorbing the 
domestic manufactures are not so much diminished 
as under the other system. 

The extent of this free list, under the compromise 
act, was one of the causes which rendered that the 
most beneficent of all the tariffs since 1816, in its 
operation upon the whole country, and upon the 
manufacturers themselves. The tables collected by 
Senators Calhoun and Woodbury prove this des- 
cription of its operation to be correct. The “ facts” 
there gathered from official documents, are worth 
more than all the arguments than can be urged. 
Mr. Woodbury selects two periods of ten years— 
the first from 1820 to 1830, of comparatively high 
protection; and the second from 1830 to 1840, of 
comparatively low protection, and covering the 
greater part of the operations of the compromise act. 
During the first period, the American tonnage actu- 
ally diminished. It was less in 1830 than in 1820; 
and during the latter, it nearly doubled—it being 
1,191,776 in 1830, and 2,180,764 in 1840. 
During the first period, the exports of domestic 
origin increased less than sixteen per cent.; but, 
during the latter, they nearly doubled—the exports 
of 1830 being $59,462,029; and those of 1840 
amounting to $113,895,634. Mr. Calhoun selected 
two periods of seven years each: the one from 1825 
to 1832, which was a period of high protection; and 
the other from 1833 to 1840, which was a period of 
lower duties, and entirely embraced by the opera- 
tions of the compromise act. In the first period, 
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the export of domestic manufactures decreased; these - 


exports being $5,729,797 in 1825, and amounting 
only to $5,050,633 in 1832, But, in the second 
period, these exports were nearly doubled. In 1833 
they were $6,557,080; and in 1840 they amounted 
to $12,848,840. It will also be seen, by a reference 
to some tables collected by my friend and colleague, 
(Mr. Hvsaxp,]} that, under the operation of this 
compromise act, the home market has been almost 
entirely secured to the domestic manufacturer. 
The estimated aggregate value of American manu- 
factures is $358,300,542; whilst the whole foreign 
imports, including a great proportion of articles 
not made in this country, are only estimated at 
$79,000,000 by the chairman of Ways and Means. 
The woollen manufactures imported are but a little 
more than half of those made at home. 
goods, the imports are about a fifth of those manu- 
factured here; and the proportion of foreign iron is 
even less than that of cotton. But what is werthy 
of most attention, Mr. Speaker, is the fact, that the 
increase of our trade during this period was greatest 
with those nations which furnished us with the 
commodities admitted free from duty. If these 
beneficent effects were, in any part, to be ascribed to 
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this free list, surely the manufacturers had), 
est in alienating the proceeds of the public . 
as to create a necessity for taxing those = 
How, then, stands my colleague's argument! | 
references to contemporaneous history have 
to sustain him. The object for which he thinks 
stipulation was made, could not have been at 

by observing it; as these fluctuations of ey, 

deficiency in the revenue must still have rec * 
the land-money had been abstracted, 
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securing stability in the revenue system is ex) jated 
excluded by the fact that the law provided “ nsid 

means for the avowal purpose of effecting that a tha’ 
and of adjusting all fluctuations in the revenue: P a 

means, too, which would have rendered the sures ar “in 
of the public domain inconsistent with the int» » | “a @ 
even of the manufacturers. The clause of the rd the 
to which he referred in support of his views, can: jecome, 2 
bear the construction which he has given, With ae 
leading to consequences which Congress ¢9, _ ‘. t 
never have designed, And, moreover, there yin mT c 
circumstances of probable occurrence which rend © anti 
such a disposition of the lands absolutely in. teh col 
patible with the cardinal provision in the act, 4 ag by 


the duties after 1842 should not exceed twenty, 


s Iy, excep 
cent. On the contrary, tae General Governne "1 


7 Heral expen 
had constantly used the revenue arising from, jy his amoul 
for its ordinary expenditures. The continuance he precise 
this usage was everywhere expected by the peop P and ¢ 
and the opposite idea is of recent origin. | belie yte the m 
even now, that we could remedy the evils ynyjs mode by 
which the treasury labors, if we were to make propel) State ¢ 
reductions in the expenditures, call back the reven, sof de 
from lands, and lay duties within the limits of ty@llmyrtainty, 
compromise act. Within these limits I believe articul: 
tariff might be framed, which would yield even mo, pe the 
revenue than either of the bills now before the House the p! 

I have spoken of the operation of the compromi mbers, ¢ 
act. I do not’now propose.to enter upon the na nds of ces 
of its obligations. I have never supposed that Coy ner in 
gress had not the power to repeal it. I have ney p eessi 
believed that it had the force of a constitutional prom they ct 
vision. But I have always considered it as offfiilneral Gi 
higher sanction than any act of mere ordinary JoMMMtes, ace 
gislation. It was a bill of peace. It gave haf genera 
mony toa distracted and divided people. It received MMMM old sys 
in some degree, the assent of all parties. It express MlMBuld be 
ed, to some extent, the will of both the majority and by the 
minority upon a most exciting question. In othe at to t) 
words, it was a compromise of great and of danger Hist mode 


ous differences; and the expectation was created 
that it would not be lightly disturbed. For the first 
years of existence, it was onerous to the free-trade 
party ; they, however, observed it religiously. To 
wards its close they began to feel its benefits ; and| 
will not dwell upon the manner in which its oblige 
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tions are now regarded by the other parties to the His inst: 
compact. it exis 

I come now to the other objection taken to the Hie un 
veto. It is said that the public lands belong to the HiBoperty 
States. Ifso, Mr. Speaker, my friend from Mary- iBority- 
land {Mr. Jounson] need be under no fears that Hient th 


there will not be more than three Whigs (as was 
said by Mr. Carutuxnrs) to sustain his proposition 
for assuming the State debts. ‘Those who maintain 
this doctrine are bound, in consistency, to go farther, 
and give to the States all the money which this 
Government has ever derived from the public lands. 
If this disposition exists, the utmost latitude will be 
given to those who state the account; and I wil 
almost venture to prophesy that the Whigs wil 
soon openly maintain some scheme for assuming 
the State debts, based upon this very idea. Bu 
how is it ascertained (I pray to know) that these 
lands belong to the States ?. The most valuable of 
those which remain to us were acquired under the 
treaties by which Louisiana and Florida were ceded 
to the United States. These were purchased with 
money from the Federal treasury. How, then, did 
the States acquire title to them! They were pur 
chased, it is said, by money derived from the lands 
ceded to us by the States, and ceded for the particu 
lar use of all the-States of this Confederacy. If 
this were so, it might give them a title to the money; 
but how could it vest in them the property of the 
lands which were purchased? These were jut 
chased (like the other property of the United 
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t of the Federal revenue, collected jointly 
po and lands. If the lands belong to the 
- why not the ships, the arms, or the other 
gores? Are they to select the most profit- 
of the investments of this Government! and 
they entitled, too, to the profits of the specuta- 
: Bat, were any lands ever ceded to this Gov- 
vot for the particular use of the States! I 
| use now to recapitulate the arguments 
eae the various deeds of cession, by 
) it has been 50 ably proved that these deeds 
plated no such object. I shall only refer to 
, consideration, which demonstrates, to my 
ion, that such was not, their purpose. It 
expressly stipulated in the Virginia deed of 
‘on, (the most important of them all,) that it 
ibe “a common fund for the use and benefit 
uch of the United States as have become, or 
become, members of the Confederation, or Fed- 
alliance, ef the said States, (Virginia included, ) 
ording to their usual respective proportions in 
general charge and expenditure. And this 
‘substantially provided for in the others. So 
» as we collect our revenue from customs, there 
» mode by which we can fulfil this condition 
ly, exeept by using the land revenue for the 
Heral expenses, so as to diminish the general taxes 
his amount. Each State will then be benefited 
he precise proportion of its share of the “ general 
» and expenditure.” If we undertake to dis- 
ute the money itself amongst the States, there is 
mode by which we can ascertain the share of 
) State accurding to this rule; for we have no 
sof determining, within a reasonable degree 
riainty, the proportion of the customs paid by 
particular States. There is a diversity of opin- 
as to the operation of this tax ; and certain it is, 
the present distribution according to federal 
mbers, does not respect the rule fixed by the 
ls of cession, according to any theory as to the 
ner in which this tax is paid. The authors of 
e eessions must have foreseen this difficulty ; 
they contemplated the use of these funds by the 
neral Government as the common property of the 
tes, according to their respective proportions of 
general charge and expenditure. Even under 
old system of quotas, when a precise distribution 
ld be made, either by the use of the land ‘reve- 
by the General Government, or by an actual pay- 
at to the States, they must have contemplated the 
st mode, as that saved them from the expense of 
double system of collection and disbursement. 
tthese cessions, whether made before or after 
ade He adoption of the Federal Constitution, are to be 
To MiBnstrued as being governed by its provisions. The 
nd | Hist were overruled by it; the last could only be 
liga. ein obedience to all of its obligations. It is to 
‘the HER: instrument that we must look for the authority, 
Hexists, to bestow these lands upon the States. 
he unlimited power of disposing of the public 
perty has been relied upon as affording this au- 
oty—a construction which gives this Govern- 
at the right to bestow upon them the proceeds of 
t sale of any and every species of public property 
r, indeed, of any money, no matter how derived— 
it ‘s first invested in property, and then reconvert- 
to its original shape. ButI have not now the 
me toenter into all of the arguments upon this 
vestion of power. It suffices to say that it is the 
dand the great question upon which the Federal 
Republican parties originally divided. There 
ists 4 power in Congress to lay taxes to an in- 
imite amount. The Federal party contended 
they had the power to appropriate this money 
any purpose not forbidden by the Constitution. 
ae Republicans, on the other hand, maintained 
at Congress could only appropriate this money to 
yout certain specified powers actually granted 
the Constitution, We all remember the argu- 
nts that were used, and how the contest was de- 
‘ed, The same question is now revived in rela- 
on to the public lands. Because there is an unlimited 
wer of disposition, it is contended that the money 
ming from them may be appropriated to any pur- 
se Hot actually forbidden by the Constitution. On 
other hand, we maintain that they can only be 
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Constitution. The same arguments which decided 
the former contest, ought to settle the present con- 
troversy. If there be any power in Congress to 
make donations to the States, it must be expressly 
granted in the Constitution. If there be no such 
grant, we cannot appropriate to them the revenue 
either from lands or customs. 
But, Mr. Speaker, an objection has been made 
to this veto, which is entirely independent of the 
merits of the bill itself. It is said that this is a 
mere measure of expediency, according to the Presi- 
dent’s views; and that it is improper for him to 
refuse his assent to any measure of that character ; 
whilst others, more daring still, have questioned the 
propriety of the power itself. Not content with 
hurling the most unsparing denuneiation at the 
President, they have laid unholy hands upon the 
Constitution, and threaten to tear from it the pro- 
vision which has so often stood between them and 
their ends. Disappointed at the reception which 
these measures have met with in every direction, they 
now turn about, like the faithless tenant, to fire the 
house, because they have notice to quit. My eol- 
league has said that this was the first instance in 
which a President has refused his signature upon a 
mere question of expediency; and seems to ques- 
tion his moral right to veto a bill for raising reve- 
nue, which can only originate here, and over which, 
he seems to think, this House exercises a peculiar 
jurisdiction. If this House meant to set up such 
a claim to jurisdiction, it ought not to have tacked 
to the revenue bill a clause appropriating the lands 
to the States. It was to the appropriation, and not 
to the revenue provisions, that the President object- 
ed, But the bistorical recollections of my colleague 
have been shown to be as inaccurate, as the general 
course of his reasoning was unsound. He has al- 
ready been referred to instances of such refusals m 
the administrations of General Washington and Mr. 
Madison. The first refused to sign a bill for redu- 
cing the standing army; and the other withheld his 
signature from a bank charter, after expressly waiv- 
ing all constitutional objections to the measure. 
But, Mr, Speaker, it has been well answered to such 
objections that the Constitution gives the President 
the power to negative all bills, no matter what may 
be the nature of the questions which they involve ; 
and there can be no impropriety in the judicious use 
of any of the powers granted by that instrument. 
If the veto power can be justified at. all, I should 
like to know if the same reasons which justify its 
use in cases of constitutional difficulties do not also 
require its exercise upon questions of expediency. 
Indeed, I can put cases in which my colleague him- 
self would justify the use of the veto upon questions 
which the Executive might regard as measures only 
of expediency, ‘I'wo distinguished candidates for 
the Presidency in times past have declared that there 
Was a constitutional power to abolish slavery in this 
District ; but, at the same time, they intimated that, 
if elected, they would veto any such bill upon rea- 
sons of expediency. Would not my colleague have 
approved such a use of the power, although those 
gentlemen might not have had any constitutional 
scruples? I could put other cases to illustrate the 
necessity for the use of this power by the President 
upon questions of expediency, if it were necessary. 
But I take the broader ground, that, if the veto power 
was given for any of the reasons usually assigned as 
the inducement to the grant, it may be as necessary 
to use it upon questions of mere expediency as upon 
those of constitutional obligation, It was given, it 
is said, to enable the Executive to defend the pow- 
* ers vested in it by the Constitution, and to protect 
its own existence. Now, sir, is there no measure of 
expediency which might call for the exercise of this 
power of self-defence! Suppose Congress, in some 
of those wars which are occasionally waged upon 
the Executive, should repeal all the existing laws 
for raising revenue, without proposing others in 
place of them: ought not the President, in such a 
case,'to defend not only his own office, but the ex- 
istence of the Government itself, by arresting the 
passage of the law until an appeal could be ta- 
ken to the people!’ Or, suppose they were to 
tack to a revenue bill a clause appropriating the 


sposed of to carry out the granted powers in the |} whole proceeds to the States : if the law now under 





















consideration presents no constitutional difficulties, 
that would not; for they ditier only in degree—in 
principle they are the same. Would not the Prusi- 
dent owe it'to his office and the country to refase 
his signature to such a bill?) Even my colleague, 
I think, would assent to the propriety of such a re- 
fusal. But it is also admitted that the veto was 
granted for the purpose of arresting hasty and im- 
provident legislation. Now, is it not probable that 
such instances would most frequently be found in 
cases which present no constitutional difficulty !— 
and might not these questions ofexpediency involve 
the highest interests of the country! I need not 
pause to illustrate this by supposed cases ; they are 
so easily conceived, that it would be needless to sug- 
gest them. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another reason, higher 
than all the rest, which has been assigned for vest- 
ing this power in the Executive. The extent of 
our country, and its diversities of soil, climate, and 
interests, rendered it impossible to vest the entire 
powers of Government in one grand national insti- 
tution, to be moved by a simple majority of a people 
whose pursuits and character were so far from being 
homogeneous. The distance of the representative 
from his constituennts, and these diversities, re- 
quired that there should be some means of regula- 
ting the action of this Government, by the sober 
second thought of the people, and of legislating upon 
such priaciples that its laws should not be the result 
of the will of some great predominating interest ; 
but a compromise, which should command the as- 
sent of as many of these conflicting interests as it 
was possible to combine in efficient action. When 
its efficiency was secured, it was manifest that the 
more wills it combined in its actioy, phe more be- 
loved, the more popular it would become. In the 
federative system, the sectional or centrifugal ten- 
dencies were supposed to predominate too much. 
‘In the national form, the centripetal power was be- 
lieved to be too great for inierests so diversified as 
ours. In the rush of so many conflicting interests 
to the centre, their collisions might destroy, or at 
least endanger, the entire system, It was necessary 
to devise some means which might make the move- 
ment of this Government the resultant of these 
two opposing forces; means which, if possible, 
should prescribe the orbit in which each State should 
move apart, and yet so regulate their motion, that 
there should be harmonious action and progress in 
the whole. ‘To say that this ead has been com- 
pletely attained, would be to claim a degree of per- 
fection which is not to be reached by human means; 
but it has been approached to a degree which seems 
to be almost miraculous. The national and feder- 
ative systems are almost exactly balanced under our 
form of general government; it cannot move with- 
out a majority both of the whole people and of the 
States; its movement is the result of both of these 
impelling powers. The House of Representatives 
represents the whole people; the Senate represents 
the States; and the President is elected upon a 
compound ratio of both. But, as numbers consti- 
tute the chief element in the constituency of the 
President, it was feared he might fean too much to 
the national part of the system. The steady action 
of his powers, united with those of this House, 
might entirely overpower the federative action in the 
Government. To remedy this, another check was 
introduced. The Senate was allowed a negative 
upon tae use of his patronage. Still, however, it 
was to be feared that, without some participation of 
the President in the legislation of the country, there 
might be improper combinations of sections or of 
interests, which would lead to partial and unjust 
legislation. The House of Representatives took the 
sense of the whole people, but by parts—cach mem- 
ber looking only te his own district, and not to the 
whole, The Senate took the sense of the States, 
by parts—each Senator looking to his own State, 
and not to the whole confederacy. But the Presi- 
dent, who represented the entire constituency or 
moving power of the Government, would take the 
sense of the people, and of the confederacy, as a 
whole. He must lock for his popularity, not to a 
part, but to all. Now, a measure, which might 
combine improperly the particular interests of @ 
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majority of the parts, might yet be opposed to the 

common good and general welfare of the whole. 

This is the precise effect of what is very well known 

as the log-rolling system of legislation. ‘T’o remedy 

this as far as possible, the, assent of the President, 

who represents the people as a whole, was required 

to all laws. According, then, to the theory of our 
Government, the passage of a law supposes the as- 
sent of majorities of the whole nation, by parts; of 
a majority of the whole confederacy, by parts ; and, 
as near as may be, of the entire nation, and of the 
entire confederacy, as integers. The existing state 
of the laws cannot, therefore, be changed, except by. 
a concurrence of these three majorities, whose sense 
is differently taken, or else by a concurrence of two- 
thirds in each House of Congress. Every people, 
who are satisfied with their Government, presume 
the existing state of things to be’ good, and impose 
some checks upon sudden or rapid changes. - Steadi- 
ness in the action of the democratic principle is es- 
sential to the permanence of popular government. 
Every wise and free people have adopted some 
checks upon the spirit of change, as indispensable 
to the steady action of the great moving spring of 
democratic power. In proportion to the extent of 
the power, so is the necessity that all changes in its 
direction should be progressive and slow. It is as 
true of the moral as of the mechanical powers, that, 
what we gain in force, we must lose in time. I 

believe there is no instance, ancient or modern, in 
which there has been either a happy or a perma- 
nent form of popular government, unless its moving 
power consisted of more than a bare majority. 
When efficiency has been secured, the next grgat 
object must always be to unite as many wills as pos- 
sible in the @tion of that government. A consti- 
tution which requires an absolute surrender ofthe will 
of a minority to a mere majority, when there is but lit- 


tle difference between them in point of strength and | 


numbers, almost invites the arbitrament of the sword 

in questions of high and exciting difference. And it 

may be said to belongto the diviner part of political 

science, so to institute a government as that its ac- 

tion may be the result of a compromise of as many 

wills as may be compatible with efficiency. Sir, 

this great principle of compromise lies at the bott 

of all societies, and ought to be the basis of all social 

action. Itis prescribed in the divine harmonies of 
the laws which govern the physical world, that all 

motion shall feel, to some extent, the influence of 
every force which impels ‘it. And the moral action 

of human society is harmonious and steadily pro- 
gressive, in the precise proportion as it combines 
more of the influences which give impulse to its 
movements. May I not say that this great, this 
divine problem in government, has been almost com- 
pletely solved in the great experiment which our 
fathers instituted? The efficiency of our Govern- 
ment has been demonstrated; and the harmony of 
its people, we have reason to hope, has been secured 
by those wise provisions which require the previous 
assent of more than a mere majority to its action. 
It was in this last respect that our system was sup- 
posed to be weakest ; and shall we voluntarily throw 
down any of those defences which guard it, where 
it is most vulnerable? When we have secured the 
social, shall we destroy any of those provisions 
which extend the individual, liberty of the citizen ? 
When we object to the veto as a power in the Gov- 
ernment, we object to the right of a majority of the 
whole people to be represented as a whole, through 
the President, in the legislation of the country. 
Are we prepared to say that this precise majority 
shall have no representation in making laws !—for 
that would be the effect of a destruction of the veto 
which he exercises. Sir, this has been treated as a 
matter of personal privilege in the Executive. But 
it is not his power, but that of those whom he re- 
presents, and who have a right to the exercise of 
this power. When this House, or the Senate, or 
the President, act in legislation, the power is exer- 
cised not so much by themselves as by those whom 
they represent. Of all of those influences which 
are felt in legislation, that of the President is most 
national. ‘There is no department of the Govern- 
ment which does so much to give a catholic influence 
to our legislation, and to nationalize the sentiment 
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of our people. I acknowledge that he has powers 

which exercise a disturbing and a dangerous in- 

fluence upon the country ; but these are derived not 

from the veto, but from his patronage. I see these 

difficulties, but the true remedy I do not perceive. 

I would give much if I could discover it. These 

dangers would not be diminished, but increased, by 

taking fromi him the veto. The veto is used under 

the heaviest of all responsibilities ; but the patron- 

age may be wielded almost without any. I can 

hardly perceive how any wise President, no matter 

how wicked, could use this power for purposes per- 

sonal only to himself. He naturally wishes to ac- 

quire the affection of the whole people; and he 

would scarcely veto a bill, unless he believed either 

that they would approve it, or else that his oath of 
office required it. He can have no motive in of- 

fending majorities in both Houses, who may cut 
off his supplies and intercept his patronage. If he is 
manifestly wrong, two-thirds of Congress may over- 
rule him. The difference between a half and two- 
thirds is only a sixth—a number which might be 
easily obtained, one would think, when the conse- 
quences of a veto are clearly dangerous. There’is 
enough of the esprit du corps in every legislative 
assembly to insure this number of recruits, if it 
should be seen that the veto was used merely to 
break down the powers which justly belong to the 
House. ‘To suppose that there should ever bea 
a third of the two Houses who would deliberately 
aid the President in destroying the Government, is 
(to use a forcible and favorite phrase of my friend 
Governor Porr) an “ unconstitutional supposition.” 
‘The Constitution never designed to provide for con- 
tingencies so remote and improbable as not to be 
contemplated. Indeed, if such a thing should ever 
occur, it would give evidence of a state of feeling in 
the country, which, of itself, would destroy the 
Union. And why should the President ever wish 
to oppose a majority, and act with aminority? It 
can only be when he believes that minority to be 
right, or else when he thinks that a majority of the 
people believe them to be so, Congress and the 
Executive hold mutual checks upon each other; 
and this was designed to force each to compromise 
something to the views of the other. There can be 
no prosperous legislation here, without some of this 
spirit of conciliation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if there must be war, and 
nothing less than war can satisfy the majority in 
this House, let them wage it upon the President; 
let them wage it upon the minority, if they will ; 
upon those of us who sustain the Executive in this 
particular act. But spare the Constitution ; spare 
that sacred structure, with whose altars we are now 
familiar, and under whose shelter we have reposed 
in peace, and grown in strength, for more than half 
acentury. It has been said, even of England, that 
its meanest cottage was defended from the invasion 
of sovereignty itself by “the mighty but invisible 
barriers of ‘the law.’” Sir, how much that is noble 
in freedom, and useful in art, and ornamental in 
civilization, have we not already secured behind the 
moral defences and invisible bulwarks of our great 
system of organic law! I have somewhere seen 
commended the zeal with which a Dutch burgo- 
master hunts a rat in a dike; because, as we said, 
that rat might flood a province. With how much 
more zeal ought we to chase away this mad spirit of 
change, which would throw down our defences, and 
let in the wild waves of human passion, without limi- 
tation or restraint, to desolate—and, it may be, to de- 
stroy—every vestige of cultivated life, or of social free- 
dom, whose blessings have adorned our wonderful 
progress under what, I believe, before God, is the best 
and freest form of government which any people 
ever enjoyed. And has it not been well said, that, 
if we indulge this wild spirit of the majority in this 
House, which is so impatient of all restraints upon 
its will, we cannot stop short at the first step which 
it proposes? The same spirit which spurns’ and 
destroys the Executive veto, will also overwhelm 
the Senate. It will free itself of every check im- 
posed by the Constitution on its will. One by one, 
the limitations of this precious instrument will be 
destroyed, until the majority of this House shall 
reign supreme, absolute, and uncontrolled, Give 
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any Government unlimited powers, and. |... iiMon, ot BF 
how it may be elected, or by whom Chee we pn toa 
Government will exercise absolute mastery a ipmeet the 
people. If it be the despotism of one may, ad . the land 
potism will be at least mitigated by thos fan " and inte 
of ownership which temper the relations a f,, Speaker 
master and slave. But for legislative dec, fynd to t 
we have never yet seen either the remedy o; expenses & 
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sible power in a legislative majority, too awfy! 
to be forgotten—I mean the assemblies of x 
tionary France. [fits measures had been cope. 
by fiends, and furies had been summoned t a 
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ister them, the curse of that awe-stricken nat wer t 
could scarcely have been greater, ixGER] b 

But, Mr. Speaker, I pass away from a oy hait! fall, sit, 
which I can haye no pleasure in contempl the hou 
either as an American ora man. We all adgmmmcce’ss and t 
that the President is responsible to the nation fmealt!). 12 P' 
the judicious use of this great conservative py | bear th 
vested in him by the Constitution. Was he il e who bh 
fied in refusing his assent to the bill now before ns If g 
This is the only question which I have left tp» public I 
sider. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the Pagmmres, let th 





dent owed it to public credit, and to the country 
use all the means within his power to recaijd 
proceeds of the public lands to the Federal tre 
I regret that he ever, signed the ill-starred disty 
tion bill. But, having done so, he is bound t) 
all that in him lies to retrieve that error. The! 
is already rife with the clamors of the public cre 
ors. The wheels of government are nearly stoppe 
To meet these pressing demands, we have authori 
a loan upon terms which depreciated the stock, 
disgraced our credit. This stock has been hawk 
about the markets, and, as yet, no terms have } 
offered which it was reputable to accept. Does a 
man doubt but that this loan might be obtained 
par, if we would pledge the lands for its redemptig 
And yet this House obstinately refuses to take 
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necessary step for the restoration of public ere despe 
But, Mr. Speaker, how is it possible that we cqummhere 1 
conduct this Government upon the scale of opm the pé 





iture now proposed, without a resort to the la 
revenue? Indeed, I might ask, how is it possi 
to satisfy the estimates either of the departments, 
of the authorized leaders of the majority in Congr 
even with the aid of this money, without a resort 
direct taxation or internal duties? For one, sir 
cannot be. brought to vote for the estimates of eith 
in the present condition of the country. The chai 
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man of Ways and Means estimates the amount : 
dutiable imports at $79,000,000 ; and he propos | 

to raise upon this amount $27,000,000 of revenue ti 
besides, I presume, the expense of collection, whi ea 
will probably be $1,500,000 more. Does any m Mr. 
suppose that it can be done by either of the bi ‘the 
now before this House? I believe T hazard nothi 

in predicting that neither of these bills, in the pr Mr. 
ent state of the currency, would produce twen _ ° 
millions, exclusive of the expense of collection r o 





Twenty per cent. will more than pay all theen 
penses of smuggling (insurance included) upon t 
vast line of our Northwestern frontier. The facil 
ties for smuggling along that line are known to} 
great ; and there is reason to believe that it is alread 
practised there to a very great extent. Indeed, th 
scale of duties now proposed would soon lessen tt 
revenue, if they could be collected, by destroying, 
a great extent, the subjects of taxation. Is it poss 
ble that we can collect, as revenue, nearly half th 
amount of the dutiable imports of this country, ast 

chairman proposes? It isabsurd to expect it. Th 
effect would be to throw the vast commerce of tt 
Northwest into English hands. The exports a 
imports would be made in English bottoms; 4 
the trade would be free from all charges, excep 
those which the smuggler would impose upon the 
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And it is supposed that those who live upon {agg beit 
Atlantic border will agree to seal it hermetically pur 
whilst free trade pours its richest gifts into the lam ‘he 
of the great Northwest? Never, sir, never. suet 
bill of the gentleman from New York is no revent je 
bill. It may be a very good bill for Buffalo; OH c_ 





what will New York say to it? Nay, what je 
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on, oF Baltimore, or Philadelphia, or Charles- 
a to a measure of this sort ? How, then, are 

, meet the proposed expenditure without, or even 
: the land revenue, except by a resort to direct 
. gnd internal duties ? 
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. .. Speaker, it is indispensable not only to restore 
desp fund to the Federal treasury, but to cut down 

y OF pal expenses also, unless we mean to resort to the 
lestryesifimmtem of direct or internal taxes. And upon whom, 
The yim will these taxes weigh most heavily? They 
1d irregp fall, sir, with a sort of retributive justice—as fall 
AWvfi| amy must, if the present mad policy is persisted in 
Of revelliepon the heads of those who will be the real 
\ conceidmmnhors of the national calamity. They will fall, 
| tO adm most heavily upon that section of whose wealth 
CD nays power the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
.xcER) boasted so proudly the other day. ‘They 

a suit fall, sit, where most wealth has accumulated ; 

emplaty the houses, the furniture, the plate, the car- 
all ad s, and the luxuries of those who have gathered 

Nation flmmalth, in part, from the taxation imposed on others, 
tive Dy | bear the burdens which once they placed on 
she i » who have been nearly beggared by their exac- 
hefow diilibns. If gentlemen choose to persist in alienating 
eft to came public lands, and in swelling the public expendi- 
the Pra « jet them take the inevitable consequences of a 
ountry, perty tax. We shall then see where the shoe 
recall dlilmnches, and upon whom the burden. will fall... But, 
 treasygimmer. Speaker, if the majority in this House would per- 
| distrijffimit me to advise them, I would say to them, that, for 
und ty lbeir own good, they ought to reconsider the policy 


ich they are pursuing so recklessly. The disap- 
sintments which they have experienced have not 
on caused by the Executive veto. The evil, so 
as they are concerned, lies much deeper. A 
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tock. esident, without a party, has dared to veto their 
1 hawk asures. He has done it fearlessly, because he 


hat they were unpopular, and that the people dis- 
sted the competency of the Whig party, under 
spresent direction, to conduct this Governuent 
ccessfully. He knew that they would thank him 
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desperately bent upon mischievous measures. 
here is much of individual talent and patriotism 
the party, I believe no one doubts. But their 


expen 
he Ia rly measures are contrary to the American inter- 
possilffmmsts and genius ; and there is a deep apprehension 


the public mind which foreshadows their destiny 
| mean, sir, the prevailing sentiment, that, unless 
rested in their career, they will consummate their 
mn destruction in that of the Republic itself. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BAGBY, 
OF ALABAMA. 
u Senate, Friday, June 3, 1842.—On the motion 
of Mr. Wricutto amend the second section of 
the apportionment bill. 


Mr. BAGBY, being entitled tothe floor, address- 
pi the Senate as follows: «+ 


Mr. Paesipent: I am certainly under obliga- 
jons to the honorable Senator from Virginia, who 
as pleased, at a late hour on yesterday, to move 
in adjournment, in order that I might have the 
pportunity of entering upon the discussion of this 
question at a time when I should feel less oppressed 
by the fatigne of a long session, and when the 
Senate would be better prepared, and more dis- 
posed to give an attentive hearing to the remarks I 
stall have the honor of submitting in relation to it. 
Candor impels me to the declaration, however, 
that I am still laboring under too much bodily in- 
fmity to hope or expect to be able to do justice to 
the various and important considerations, of deep 
and solemn import, which belong to this great and 
interesting subject.. Accustomed, as I have been, 
\o meet in some way every emergency to which I 
have been subjected, and unwilling as I am, at this 
advanced period of the session, to be the means of 
delaying the final action of the Senate on this bill— 
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“MEM especially when I consider the attitude in which 
wim some of the States stand in regard to its provisions, 
P being about to assemble their Legislatures for the 


purpose of providing for the election of members to 
lg ‘he next Congress—I_ propose to submit to you, as 

succinctly as i can, the views I entertain in rela- 
lon to this measure, both in its principles and its 
details. Inthe remarks I intend to submit to the 
Senate, I shall not confine myself to the amend- 


ment submitted by the Senator from New York, 
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br arresting the action of a “party so reckless, and . 
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(Mr. Waicur,] to whose luminous views I listened 
with great pleasure and respect; but shall endeavor 
to show that the second section of the bill, as itnow 
stands, is entirely unconstitutional; that the amend- 
ment of the Senator will not remove that unconsti- 
tutionality; and that there is, in fact, nothing in the 
second section to amend by. : 

In attempting to illustrate fully the views I 
entertairin regard to this subject, it will be neces- 
sary to recur, for a moment, to that period in our 
history, so full of danger and glory, which imme- 
diately preceded the formation of the Constitution. 
{tis a hallowed scene, Mr. President, and will 
form a pleasant excursion: It is good for us to be ~ 
there. I pass over those triumphant scenes which 
marked the progress of the Revolution, from Bun- 
ker’s Hill, where the remains of Warren, the first 
martyr in the cause of liberty, lie wrapt in honored 
repose, tothe ever memorable plains of Little York. 
I commence at that deeply interesting period in 
our history when the din of war and the clangor 
of arms had ceased, and when thuse pure and spot- 
less patriots, who, by the valor of their arms and 
the wisdom of their counsels, with that great and 
venerable man—to whom, with oneaccord, we appiy |! 
the endearing. appellation of the Father of his 
Country, and who, in the language of a celebrated 
British statesman, furnished more than any other 
human being the idea of a perfect man—at their 
head, had met for the purpose of casting the mould 
of a new Government, and placing those rights for 
which they had fought and bled, and in defence of 
which thousands had found glorious graves, ona 
firm, and, as they no doubt fondly hoped, an im- 
perishable basis. What, permit me to inguire, 
was the great leading cause which led to the Revo- 
lution? It was the denial of the right of represen- 
tation—that right which was declared in never- 
dying terms, on the face of that immortal instru- 
ment which announced our separation from Great 
Britain, to be inestimable to freemen, and formida- 
ble to tyrants only. 

Mr. President, whatever doubt may exist in re- 
gard to the opinions of other Senators upon this 
subject, | have an especial desire to have it dis- 
tinctly understood that it is my well-settled, long- 
established, firm, and unchangeable opinion, that 
the general-ticket system is the only constitutional 
mode of electing members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and that the only power which Congress 
or the State Legislatures possess over the subject 
is, to fix “the time, place, and manner of holding 
the elections.” I speak in the language of the Con- 
stitution. In the formation of that sacred instru- 
ment, iis wise and illustrious framers found it ne- 
cessary to create and establish three depositories of 
power. This Government constitutes one of these 
depositories; and it possesses just as much power, 
and no more, as the States thought proper to confer 
upon it, in order “to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty.” 

The second depository of power is the State Gov- 
ernments, which consists of such powers as the 
States, through their representatives in the con- 
vention, respectively reserved to themselves, in 
their separate, independent, sovereign capacities. 

The third depository of power under the Consti- 
tution, is the people of the several States. 

Here, then, we have the General Government 
possessed, and entitled to the full exercise, of the 
powers delegated to it; the States in possession of 
the powers reserved to them; and the people in 
possession of the rights reserved to them, It is not 
necessary, for the purposes of this discussion, to go 
iato an examination of the rights and duties of the 
Federal and State Governments, although that is 
a subject full of instruction, and full of interest, 
and, perhaps, better calculated than any other to 
test the wisdom of our form of government, and the 
probable perpetuity of our institutions. I waive 
that, however, and proceed to inguire into the 
powers reserved to the people. 

The very first substantive provision in the Con- 
stitution is the following: “Members of the House 
of Representatives sha!] be chosen every second 
year, by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications 

requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature.” This is the first enact- 
ment; it is the irontispiece of the Federal Constitu 
tion; and it is by the true construction of this provi- 
sion of the Constitution; that I shall endeavor to 
show that any mode or form of ¢le¢tion, by which 
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the people ofa State, having the requisite qualifica- 
tions to vote for members of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature, are deprived of 
the right to vote for the whole number of Represen - 
tatives to which such State is entitled, is violative 
of the Federal Constitution, and utterly subversive 
of the rights reserved to the people of the several 
States. This is an entire reservation, indivisible 
in itself, in favor of the whole people. Compare 
this reservation in favor of the people of the several 
States to choose members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the reservation in favor of the State 
Legislatures to elect Senators. The reservation is 
justas complete in the one case as in the other. It 
is an entirely in both; and you can with no more 
propriety deprive the qualified voters of the right 
to vote for the whole number of Represevtatives to 
which the State is entitled, than youcan deprive 
the members of the Legislature of a State of the 
right to vote for two Senators. The reservation ts 
to the people in the one case, and to the Legislatures 
in the other. If youcan so divide the people as to 
restrain them to vole for a single member, why 
may you not say that the two branches of a Siate 
Legislature being co-ordinate and co equal, the 
Senate should elect one Senator, and the House 
of Representatives the other; or, that in order to 
carry out this fascinating idea of electing members 
of Congress by geographical limits and subdi- 
visions, each State should be divided by a line 
running north and south, or east and west; and 
that the members coming from one side of that line 
should elect one Senator, and those coming from 
the other side should elect the other Senator. You 
have precisely the same power, except as to the 
place, over the election of Senators, that you have 
over the election of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives ; and I shall attempt to prove, before 
I conclude, that it would, at the present time, be 
much more proper to exercise it itt relation to the 
election of Senators, than to assert the startling 
proposition contained in the second section of this 
bill. Bear in mind, sir, that the reservation of 
power isto the State Legislatures in the one case, 
and tothe people of the several States in the other. 
If you cannot abridge the power of the State Legis- 
latures in the election of Senators, will you dare, 
with unhaltlowed hands, to enter the temple of 
representative freedom, and rifle the people of their 
right to vote, just in proportion to the number of 
districts you create? Neither Congress nor the 
State Legislatures have any power over the rights 
of the voter. He derives them from a higher 
tenure; he holds them under the charter of his 
liberties; and any attemptto restrain or restrict 
him in the exercise of that right, is a violation of 
thatcharter. When any attempt is made to abridge 
the rights of the States, there are some yet left who 
rise in their defence, and boldly assert their rights; 
but the rights of the people are lost sight of. 

I assert, upon the authority of the Federal Con- 
stitution, thateach voter, in each of the States of this 
Union, having the requisite qualifications to vote 
for members of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature, has a right to vote for the whole 
number of Representatives to which such State, 
according to numbers, is entitled. Here is the 
constitutional provision: “ The House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be composed of members chosen 
every second year, by the people of the several 
Siates, and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature.” —2 Sect., 
1 Art.,Con. U.S. Here isthe grant of reservation, 
and here is the only limitation upon it. Both are 
entirely beyond the reach of Congress or the State 
Legis\atures. They are fixed in the Constitution. 
It was a great fundamental right, intended by the 
framers of the Constitution to be placed beyond the 
reach of change, accident, or caprice. 

If, then, [am correct in supposing that the people 
of the several States, in their capacity and charac- 
ler as separate, independent, political communities, 
constitute one of the great depositories of power, to 
which was intended to be confided, through all 
time, the right of supplying a part of the agents and 
machinery by which this Government was to be 
kept in motion, and the rights of the people them- 
selves preserved in perpetuity, it becomes necessary 
to inquire, what is meant by the pvople of a State? 
[ will not insnlt the understanding of the Senate, 
by telling them that, when we sp: ak of the people 
of a State, or nation, we mean the whole people. 

When you speak of the people of Great Britain, do 
you mean the people of London, or Manchester, 
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or Liverpool?’ When you speak of the people of 
France, do you mean the people of Paris, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles? When you speak of the people of the 
United States, do you mean the people of Boston 

New York, Philadelphia New Orleans? Sir. tlc 
common sense of mankind answers you, No. You 
mean the whole people. Suppose the Constitution 
were so amended asto give to the people of this 
District the right to elect two members of the Hous» 
of ae and requiring that the voters 
should possess the same qualifications that would 
entitle tem to vote for members of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State Legislature in Maryland 
or Virginia, Is there a man in this body, or in 
this nation who doubts for a moment that each 
voier possessing these qualifications would have a 
right to vote fortwo members? This is precisely 
analogous to the reservation in favor of the people 

of the States; and I defy human ingenuity to point 
out a difference between them, ° 

Take another illustration.” In almost all the 
States of this Univn there is a constitutional pro- 
vision precisely similar, in regard to representation, 
1o the one contained in the Federal Constitution, 
by which it is provided that representation shal), 
at stated periods, be apportioned among the severa! 
counties according to their respective numbers. 
And yet it has never occurred to any of the advo- 
cates of the district system, that each qualified 
voter in the county was not entitled to vote for the 
whole number of Representatives to which such 
county was entitled—although it is the practice in 
many of the States to divide the counties into dis- 
tricts or precincts for the purpose of holding the 
elections. 

I beg leave now to call the attention of the Senate 
to that provision of the Constitution under which 
this gigantic assumption of power is attempted to 
be sustained. And where do you find it? Bear 
in mind, sir, you are settling the great and vital 
question, what powers belong to the people of the 
several States of this Union in the election of mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. It is a tre- 
mendous question, and upon its correct determina- 
tion depend, in my judgment, the safety and 
happiness of the people, and the perpetuity of our 
cherished institutions. For, if a rule can be adopted 
and enforced in this case, by which the rights of the 
people can.be filched from them, just in proportion 
to the number of members they are entitled to 
elect, it may be done in any other; and the time 
will soon come when all the powers reserved to the 
people will have to yield to some arbitrary rule of 
construction, and the melancholy remnaut of powers 
left to them will not be worth preserving. Recol- 
Ject the second section of the first article of the 
Constitution reserves to the people of the several 
States the right to choose members of the House of 
Representatives. What power have you, or the 
State Legislatures, over this subject? I pause for 
a reply. I call upon the advocates of the second 
section of this bill to ye me to the provision in 
the Constitution which gives to Congress or the 
State Legislatures any power or control over the 
right of the people to choose members of the House 
of Representatives. You have no such power. 
That right is fixed by the Constitution. And while 
that instrument stands, the right remains as fixed 
as the rock of ages. 

Having shown that neither Congress nor the 
State Legislatures have any power over the right of 
the electors in the election of members of the House 
of Representatives—having shown that neither the 
rights nor the qualifications of the voter can be en- 
larged or diminished—I proceed now to inquire what 

ower you have ever this subject. The Constitution 
itself furnishes the answer. The fourth section of the 
first article of the Constitution is in these words: 
‘The times, places, and manner of holding the 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 

rescribed in each State by the scene thereof; 
Pat the Congress may atany time, by law, make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the place of 
choosing Senators.” This is the only provision of 
the Constitution which gives to Congress any pow- 
er whatever over this subject. What is the extent 
ofthis power? ‘To prescribe the qualifications of 
the voter? No,sir! Bat ey to determine the 
time, place, and manner of holding the elections. 
‘The right to vote, and the qualification of the 
voter, are fixed by the Constitution, and are 
equally beyond the jurisdiction of Congress 
and the State Legislatures. Let us analyze this 
fourth section, and see what is meant by prescrib- 
jng the time, place, and manner of holding the elec- 


tions. And here permit to remark, that, ac- 
cording to the concurrent opinion of all commen- 
tators on the Constitution, the debates in the Fed- 
eral convention, and in all the State conventions, 
this power was never to be touched by Congress, 
unless the States failed or refused to exercise it, 
or exercised it in such manner as to be subversive 
of the object intended to be accomplished by it; 
and that any attempt on the part of Congress to 
exercise it under existing circumstances, is a sheer 
usurpation, and a direct encroachment.on the ob- 
vious spirit and meaning of the Constitution. 

But [ pass that by, and proceed to inquire what 


-power the fourth section confers. First, then, as 


tothe time. Under this grant in the section, it is 
competent for Congress to say that the elections shall 
he held on the first Monday in July. Second, as to 
the places. Under this branch of the section, it is 
competent for Congress to say that the elections 
shall be held at the court-houses of the respective 
counties throughout the States, or at any other 

lace they may designate. Third, astothe manner. 
Under this part of the clause, it is competent for 
Congress to determine whether the election shall 
be held by one officer or by a dozen officers ; who 
shall receive the votes; who determine their legal- 
ity; and in what manner they shall be recorded, 
counted, and returned. If the fourth section of the 
first article means anything more than this, there 
is no certainty in language. And I defy the bold- 
est advocate of latitudinarian construction to at- 
tach any other meaning to it. 

Having, then, shown the rights of the people 
are secured by the Constitution, and that neither 
Congress nor the State Legislatures have, in rela- 
tion to this subject, any power over them; having 
shown what is meant by the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding the elections, I shall now attempt to 
answer some of the objections urged against the 
election by general ticket. 

Before [ proceed to the consideration of the ob- 
jections, founded in principle, to the general-ticket 
system, I feel called on to nogice one of the pracii- 
cal objections urged against it by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen.] That 
Senator said the general-ticket system was liable 
to great abuse, by being prostituted to party pur- 
poses; and cited Alabama as an instance. It is not 
my province to determine what motives may gov- 
ern in other States, or what may be the standard of 
political morality in Kentucky; but I beg leave to 
assure that gentleman, that if he were acquainted 
with the people of Alabama, he would do them the 
ustice to believe that, in the determination and 
settlement of a great constitutional question, vitally 
interesting to civil liberty itself, they were infln- 
enced and operated upon by higher motives than 
an unprincipled thirst for political power. [Mr. 
CrirreNDEN explained.] I was satisfied, from the 
elevation of the gentleman’s character, and what 
I have understood to be the Joftiness and magnanim- 
ity of his nature, that the remarks which had es- 
caped him in the ardor of debate had no founda- 
tion in his deliberate opinions, and am satisfied 
with the explanation. I still think the gentleman 
unfortunate, in having derived all his information 
from one side—and that side, in my judgment, wil- 
fully wrong, or honestly mistaken. 

I had more agency, from my position at the time, 
than any one individual in Alabama, in bringing 
about ihe change in the election of members of 
Congress from the district to the general-ticket 
system. Long and anxious reflection, aided b 
more patient investigation than I am in the habit 
of bestowing upon political subjects, ‘satisfied me, 
beyond the possibility of change, that in recom- 
mending the general-ticket system I was carrying 
out that great principle of popular liberty which 
lies at the bottom of our institutions, Jn the course 
I have pursued in relation to this question, and in the 
course [ pursue in regard to it here, lam wholly un- 
influenced by any pride of opinion, or any hope of 
personal benefitto myself. I am no political propa- 
gandist, abounding in new theories. Ihave already 
realized the conviction on my own mind, that the 
little part [ have been destined to act in relation to 
this question, as well as the great drama of public 
life generally, is to be borne away in the progress 
of events, without leaving a trace behind it. But 
I am interested in preserving to myself, in the 
proud character of an American citizen, (and I 
covet no higher distinetion,) the fu'l enjoyment of 
the rights secured to me by the Constitution ofa 
common country, I have an abiding confidence 


in the virtue and intelligence of the American peo- 


ple. That confidence induces me to 
with hope and the fullest expectation t; 
andt at period not very distant—wh 
of every State in this Union will rise jn the m, 
of their strength, and assert the rieht seen? 
them by the testament of their ancestors ,, 
which t ley hold their liberties, to elect thei; 7 
sentative » by general ticket. In the assertion... 
rigbt they will not be governed by the sordji . 
sideratioas which operate upon party spirit, j 3 
a holy desire to preserve to themselves. anit», 
mit to their children through countless dl 
ages, the rich inheritance of popular freedom 
ulated by law, and'founded in order. Of he I 
solations derived from these reflections, nejt',., 
cipalities nor powers shall deprive me, 

One of the arguments against the genera|,j, 
system in the election of members of Congrex 
that it disfranchises a portifin of the people. | 
aware that this argument found some inconside 
advocates outofdoors, but I did not expect jt yoy 
find one in the Senate of the United Stajes. 
disfranchise, means to deprive of the rights, 
free citizen. While the right to vote accorii 
to the dictates of consci:nce and judgment renad 
unfettered and uncontrolled, no man is disfred 
chised. Itis said, however, that it is destructive | 
the rights of minorities. Beyond the ballo.i. 
minorities have no rights. I have been nary: 
in the schoc] and rocked in the cradle of ining 
ties. They have no right to be represented, ejths 
in a popular or political point of view, as is elegy! 
demonstrated by the result of every election, fro 
a constable up to the chief magistrate of the Unigy 

It is a pleasing theory to indulge the idea of pw 
presenting all men; and if human nature and) 
nature of human institutions did not forbid j: 
should rejoice to see it accomplished. But if ge 
tlemen indulge the hope of adopting any system} 
which the political principles of all parties can 
represented— 

“That hope will be frail as a dream 
That cheats the long moments of night, 
But melts in the glare of the beam 
That breaks from ‘he portals of light,” 

Itisa mere illusion, The only rational hope of 
minorities is founded in the ever-varying tide of 
public sentiment. The opinions, like the fashion 
of the world, pass away. Hence, in the lapse of 
time, and the fluctuations of opinion, the minority 
of to-day becomes the majority to-morrow. Any 
system of government which gave equal represen 
tation to majorities and minorities would destroy 
itself. Indeed, it seems to me that the exclusive 
representation of majorities is the only principle ai 
all reconcileable with the idea of {ree governmeni, 
The great truth, not yet fully tested by experience, 
that man is capable of: self-government, proceeds 
upon the idea that he is possessed of sufficient ix- 
telligence and virtue to effectuate that great ent 
According to that idea, the larger portion of tha 
intelligence and that yirtue is presumed to be in the 
greater number. This is the doctrine inculcated 
by Locke, and all the writers on popular gover: 
ment. This was the doctrine advanced by Russell 
and Sidney, and Hampden. This is the doctrine 
ihat prevailed in the better days of this Republic 
and it is upon the maintenance of this doctrine that 
all which is beautiful in the theory, or valuable in 
the practice, of this Goverfiment, must ultimately 
depend. Minorities have no political right ina 
free government, beyond the right to vote. The 
daily proceedings of this body is a living mont 
ment of the truth of that position. 

Another argument used with great force agains 
the general-ticket system is, that it gives undue: 
weight and influence to the large and populous 
States, in the popular branch of the National Legi- 
lature; or, to use the graphic language of gentle: 
men, it will enable the large States to swallow up 
the smal) ones. This argument is founded on a0 
entire misconception of the nature and structure o! 
this Government. Numbers is the basis of repre 
sentation in the other House, and was intended 0 
be so by the framers of the Constitution. Accord: 
ing to the second section of the first article of the 
Constitution, it is expressly provided that “ repre: 
sentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be includes 
within this Union, according to their respectitt 
numbers.” Here we have a direct and express 
sertion of the great principle of popular represents 
tion, standing out in bold relief in the first article o! 
the Constitution, according to numbers. Noman 
who reads and understands this clause can believé 
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that it was the intention of the framers of the Con- 
stitation that New York, with her two or three 
millions, should stand on the same footing, in 

rd to representation in the other House, with 
Delaware, with her seventy thousand. Nor do J, 
for one, indulge this feeling of unworthy jealousy 
towards the large States. I remember that New 
York, with her vast numbers, her immense wealth, 
her boundless enterprise, her extensive commerce, 
and resistless energy, is part and parcel of a com- 
mon country; and [ rejoice in the recollection, 
and freely accord to her the advantages to which 
ali these things entitle her. The idea of equat rep- 
resentation in the House of Representatives, of 
all the States, without regard to numbers, is contra- 
ry tothe wholetheory of the Constitution—it is un- 

merican. 

But there is a branch of this Government where 
that principle of equality for which gentiemen 
under the influence of misguided counsels, or mis- 
conception of the true character of this Govern- 
ment, contend, with so much pertinacity, is pre- 
served in all its force and its purity. That branch 
is this body. It is the Senate of the United States. 
Here, in humble imitation of that august tribunal 
before which we shall all appear, the great and the 
small stand upon the same footing. Here, Dela- 
ware, (I mention her only for the sake of illustra- 
tion,) with the proud mantle of State sovereignty 
thrown around hér, stands upon the same elevated 
ground with the empire State. This body is the 
great citadel of the rights of the States. And, if I 
might be permitted to appropriate the idea to this 
subject, I would say, around this citadel the tem- 

t of popular fury and the force of numbers 

atin vain; it stands like the rock, which far 
from land uprears its majestic head, and remains 
unmoved by the storms that agitate the ocean. 

Gentlemen have spoken of the iufiuence of the 
larger States in the House of Representatives, as 
if the National Legislature consisted of only one 
branch. Having, as I think, clearly shown that 
the undue influence of that body would find a cer- 
tain corrective in the Senate, in all matters of le- 
gislation, I propose now to inquire into the effect of 
the general-ticket system inthe election of members 
of the House of Representatives, in the évent of the 
election of President of the United States devolving 
upon that body. - In that event, the vote is by States. 

he President and Vice President of the United 
States are the only officers élected direc ly by the 
whole people. In the event of the electoral college 
failing to make choice ofa President, the election 
devo'!ves upon the House of Representatives. Under 
the general-ticketsystem, the members of that body 
would be sure to represent the will and wishes of a 
majority of the people. In that state of things, sup- 
pose the election to go to the Honse. Suppose 
some bold and reckless aspirant to the office, pant- 
ing fer glory, and longing for the honors and dis- 
tinctions which the first office in the world confers, 
should beso far forgettul of the obligations of duty, 
patriotism, and self-respect, as to be willing toresort 
40 corrupt means for the purpose of gratifying the 
eager and restless promptings of ambition: how 
could he expect to seduce all the representatives of 
a whole people from their allegiance ? In all his 
unholy attempts, he would be met by the embodied 
phalanx, consisting of the entire representatives of 
each State, standing in solid column upon the ram- 
parts of the Constitution, ready to carry out the 
wishes of their constituents. Whereas, under the 
district system, the vote of the largest Siate in the 
Union might depend upon the vote of a single in- 
dividual. Our past history is full of instruction 
upon this subject. At this very moment, New Jer- 
sey, electing under the general-ticket system, 
wields a greater political power in the House of 

. Representatives than New York. This shows the 
force of concentration. And, yet, with these facts 
Staring us in the face, gentlemen contend that the 
general-ticket system is destructive of the interest 
of the small States, 

Having shown that the district system is uncon- 
stitutional in its effects upon the rights of the people 
—that no benefit results from it in the election of 
members of the House of Representatives for mere 
legislative purposes—that, in the election of Presi- 
dent of the United States, it is fraught with infi- 
nitely more danger to the rights of the people, and 
the integrity and purity of the Government, than the 
general-ticket system—having shown that Con- 
gress has precisely the same power in regard to the 
time and manner of electing Senators, that it has 

. over the election of members of the other House, 


ee 
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I propose, now, to redeem the pledge which I made 
in the early part of this discussion, and to show 
that itis more incumbent on us to exercise the 
power in question, in regard to this body, than in 
relationto the House of Representatives. ‘This 
power over the election of Senators and Represent- 
atives is a conservative power, only intended to 
be exercised in case of failure or improvident ac- 
tion on the part of the State Legislatures. This 
is the language of Hamilton, Madison, all the 
commentators and all the debaters in all the 
conventions, State and Federal. If the party now 
in power are only disposed to exercise this power 
in the cases and for the purposes contemplated by 
the Constitution, how does it happen that they 
have remained silent for upwards of two years, 
and seen the patriotic State of Tennessee—the home 
of that illustrious patriot and statesman, who, 
while he is permitted to linger above the horizon 
of time, reflects the rays of his descending glory 
on that country to which he has rendered such in- 
calculabie services, andfattracts a larger portion of 
the admiration and respect of other nations than 
any human being now on the stage of existence— 
how, L ask, does it happen thatyou have sat silently 
by, with folded arms, and not attempied to supply 
this gaping breach in the Constitution? How 
can Senators reconcile itto themselves to see this 
body shorn, year after year, of a part of its strength, 
without making any attempt to remedy ity when 
that is the very case to which the power now 
claimed was intended toimply? Tere is a rea- 
son, sir, for all this paternal care for the House of 
Representatives; but [ shall not assign itnow. I 
reserve that for another occasion. 

Another argument in favor of the second sec- 
tion of this bill, is, the contemporaneous exposition 
of the Constitution. It is true, sir, that Mr. Madi- 
son does indicate an opinion in favor of districting 
the large States. That, added to the practice of a 
majority of the States, is the only exposition you 
have about it. But, admit that 1 am mistaken in 
supposing that the district system is unconstitution- 
al in trampling the rights of the people under foot: 
I insist that the second section of this bill is grossly 
unconstitutional in its detail. Admit you have the 
power to district the States, (which I solemnly de- 
ny:) how do you propose to exercise it? Thé most 
valuable—I might say, the life-preserving—feature 
in our system is, the one which marks the boundary 
between State and Federal power. And yet this 
bill loses sight, entirely, of that great distinctive 
feature, and calls upon the States to be accessary 
totherr own degradation. If you have the power 
to cut up the Staiés of this Union, in order toinsure 
the election of members of the House of Represent- 
atives, subservient to the views of those who con- 
trol and direct the destinies of the eountry, come 
out like men and exercise it, This is a half-way 
measure, unworthy the boldness and the loltiness 
which once characterized the Federal party. I 
had hoped that the haif-way house, which so long 
furnished a place of refuge for chicken-hearted 
and designing politicians, with all its measures, 
had been broken up and abandoned forever. 

Taking the second section of this bill as an in- 
dication, it is about to become the headquarters of 
the right wing of the Whig party. But the Sena- 
tor frou Kentucky says that this is a sort of organic 
law, prescribing the rule of action to the State Le- 
gislatures, in relation to the election of members of 
Congress. What does the Senator mean by an 
organic law? Does he mean that Congress can, 
by an act of ordinary legislation, enlarge the pow- 
ers of any department of the Government? We 
are told that it is to become a part of the Constitu- 
tion. And, sir, are you aboutto amend the Con- 
stitution by act of Congress? This has been the 
practice of the Federal party from the origin of the 
Government, Whenever the powers conferred by 
the Constitution have been found inadequate to 
effect the objects of their ambition, the principles 
of latitadinarian construction have been let in, and 
the deficit supplied by an act of Congress. It was 
so in the beginning, and, unless arrested, will con- 
tinue to be sototheend. But, sir, pass the second 
section of this bill; and do you believe that States 
which, io their infancy, performed prodigies by their 
constancy and their courage, will, in the maturity 
of their manhood, consent to become the pliant in- 
struments to do the bidding ef Congress, and to 
become the authors of theirown degradation ? Do 
you believe that North Carolina—your own State, 


and one of the old thirteen—can be so unmindful of 


the glory of her past history as to prostrate herself 
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Senate. 
in dust and ashes at the shrine of Federal power? 
She 
has contributed largely to the wealth, the intelli- 
gence, respectability, and yirtueof Alabama. Her 
sons have filled, with distinction to themselves and 
usefulness to their country, many of the highest 
I have in my eye [looking to 
his colleague] a prond and living instance of long- 
continued public service, and patrictic devotion to 
sound republican principles, on the part of a native 
of North Carolina, which delicacy to him prevents 
eserves. Can you,sir, so 
far forget what is due to the Legislature of North 


| Carolina, as to call upon them, by voting for the 
| second section of this bill, to become the subordinates 
| of Federal power, and the instruments of their own 


disgrace? Whatever may be the course of other 
She bas drunk 
too deeply of the principles of liberty, and is too 
proudly conscious of her rights, ever to become the 
mere creattre of this Government. She will stand 
upon her rights, and disregard it. Your secend 
section—and it isof ominous import—will beto her 


' as a schoolboy’s tale 


We are reminded, however, that these views 
savor of nullification ; and Senators on the other 
side, with grave faces and in plaintive strains, de- 
plore the consequences of opposition to this meas- 
ure. Undistinguised as my public life has been, it 
is known that I never was a nullifier ; mach less 


/ aml the advocate of those latitudinous doctrines 


by which the Constitution has been brought to its 
last gasp. But in regard to this measure, there is 
no necessity for nullification. The law will be in- 
operative in itself. It will stand a perfect dead let- 
teron the statute-book, unless the sovereign States 
of this Union, with a tameness and submission of 
which they have furnished no previons example, 
should quietly consent to become the mere minions 
of Federal power. 


The Senator from Kentucky expostulated in 
rather severe terms with the Senator from New 


York, (Mr. Wericut,}] upon what the former gen- 
tleman considered a menace. I was struck upon 
that, as upon all occasions, at the dignity and 
moderation with which the Senator from New 
York expressed himself in regard to the fearful 
encroachments on the rights of the States. The 
Senator from New York, in the loftiness of his 
patriotisin, having anxious regard to the harmony 
of the Union, expressed the hope that his State 
would acquiesce in this bill if it should pass; but 
added, that he would not say she would. The 
Senator from South Carolina, too, [Mr. Preston, ] 
who prides himself on being a nullifier of the 
strailest sect, was equally severe upon the dislin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. 
Woopsuay.} Considering that nullification stock 
is not much m demand, I thought the Sena’or from 
South Carolina [Mr. Preston] received the over- 
tures of the Senator from New Hampshire rather 
cavalierly; and could only account for it upon the 
reason that the Senator from South Carolina, and 
those with whom he acts, are in favor of all manner 
of monopolies, and extended their monopolizing 
principles even to the exploded doctrines of nullifi- 
eation. 

The times we live in are prolific in extraordinary 
events. Man is a progressive being, either for 
good or for evil. It is soin public as wellas private 
affairs. We are never stationary. What, I ask 
you, isthe condition of the country at the time 
when you are about to make this fearful encroach- 
ment on the rights of the States, by changing a 
system sanctioned by time and approved by intelli- 
gence t This, sir, is a tremendous question— 


“Shadows, clouds,and darkness rest upon it.’ 


There was a time when it was supposed that the 
late extra session of Congress, both in its acts and 
its incidents, would have stood out by itself, alone, 
unrelieved, and without a paralle! in the history of 
American legislation. From present indications, 
this session‘is to furnish materials for a ak 
equally memorable in dur political history. More 
encroachments have been attempted upon the rights 
of the States, the liberties of the people, and the 
trae principles of the Constitution, and are now in 
rapid progress toa fatal consummation, than at 
any period since the origin of the Government. 
As 1 was providentially prevented from expressing 
my opirions npon such of these measures while 
they were in progress, I shall be pardoned for 
glancing at them now. 

They have a common origin, and pvint to 4 
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common object—the augmentation and increase of 
the powers of the General Government at the ex- 
pense of the rights of the States, and, if not arrested, 
in the end, the destruction of the liberties of the 
yeople. Like the tracks to the lion’s den, they all 
lead in one direction. There is no esenpe, no de- 
parture, no return, We have witnessed the deier- 
mination on the part of a majority in this body to 
keep the floodgates of fraud and corruption uplified, 
by refusing to suspend for a limited time the opera- 
tion of the bankrupt law, until the people could 
discover the precipice upon which they stood, and 
the yawning gulf that was opening to receive 
them, The measure, although it may, and no 
doubt will, afford relief to many honest debtors, is 
stewed and steeped in iniquity. Fraud is its 
mother, and corruption is its elder brother. It 
strikes, with the efficacy of the fatal scythe, at the 
foundations of morality. This is the only country 
under the. sun in which debts are to. be paid by 
schedule and affidavit. Look to the bankrupt sys- 
tems of other nations, and you will find no prece- 
dent for it. 


So much for the moral indications of the session. 
A word as to your finances. “The revenue is the 
State,” said the celebrated British philosopher and 
statesman. Your treasury is as emply as space. 
Your Government is bankrupt. You have institu- 
ted loans, by the terms of which your credit is to 
be hawked through the markets of this country, 
and of Europe, and disposed of, like the repairs 
of a country bridge, upon the best terms you can 
obtain. In this state of your finances, you have 
refused to repeal the land distribution bill, by the 
effect and operation of which a great sianding 
source of permanent revenue has been dried up 
and exhansted. In order to get the benefit, for 
political effect, of this act of wretched prodigality, 
you exhibit yourself before the eyes of mankind, 
in the extraordinary spectacle of a Government 
giving away with one hand, and begging with the 
other—distributing alms at one door, and with 
medieant humility begging them at the other, 


So much for your financial wisdom. Not satis- 
fied with all this, a bill is now in progress in this 
body, the avowed object of which is to deprive the 
State courts of criminal jurisdiction, in all cases in 
which it may be deemed necessary in order to com- 
plete the progress of Federal domination over the 
people and the Statesof this Union. That measure 
slumbers for the present; but it slumbers under the 
protection of the gigantic arm of an ascertained 
majority in both Houses of Congress, who seem to 
be fatally bent on filling up the measure of Federal 
authority, and who wfil, no doubt, carry it on toa 
finalconsummation. And, last in this portentous 
and appalling series, we have the measure now 
under consideration, which strikes directly at the 
extent of the right of suffrage, and aims a fatal 
blow at what your ancestors intended to be the 
great citadel of popular rights and representative 
freedom, and inflicts a fatal wound upon the Consti- 
tution, 


Such, sir, is a mere glimpse at the condition of 
the country at the time when youare about to make 
the bold, untried, and uncalled-for experiment 
upon the forbearance of a deluded but proud- 
spirited, intelligent, and patriotic people. Look 
upon this picture, and pause upon the censequences 
of what you are about to do, and the evils addition- 
al you will, in all probability, bring upon the coun- 
try, should the second section of the bill pass. Let 
it not be supposed that I dwell with pleasure on the 
gloomy picture which a knowledge of facts and an 
imperious sense of duty have enabled me to exhibit. 
Far, very far from it. To my country Iam attach- 
ed by every sentiment that can bperate upon the 
soul of man. My home, my children, my destiny, 
are all identified with that country; and if I could 
cover ber nakedness, renovate her strength, revive 
her credit, restore the prosperity of her people, it 
would afford me joy and satisfaction inexpressible. 
And if there is any one desire, connected with pub- 
lic affairs, dearer to my hear than another, it is 
that our free and happy institutions, in all their ex- 
cellence and beauty, may be transmitfed to the 
succeeding generation in the full fruition of their 
utility and strength, when you, and I, and all of us, 
shall have resigned the stage of public action to 
those who will be entitled to occupy it when we are 
no more. But these great and desirable objecis 
can only be attained by restoring and preserving 
the balance of the Constitution, giving to the people, 
jhe irue source of all power, the rights secured to 
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| them by that sacred instrument, and rolling back 
| the rude tide of Federal encroachment. 
| In matters personal to myself, 1 am a stranger to 
the language of entreaty. Bat, in the name and in 
behalf of a common coantry—in the true spirit of 
| the Federal Constitution—by the memory of the 
| departed sages and heroes of the Revolution—in 
the name of the present and all future generations, 
{ entreat Senators to pause and reflect upon the 
consequences of what they are aboujto do. In that 
fraternal spirit which should ever prevail here, I 
say to gentlemen on the other side, “ Come, thou, 
and go along with us, and we will do thee good.” 
Assist us in preserving the rights of the’people and 
the States, and in resisting the rude tide of Federal 
encroachment; by doing which, you will insure to 
yourselves the most precious of all recollections 
while you live, and men in after times, reposing in 
| security and peace under that admirable system of 
| government which you will thus have contributed 
to cherish, preserve, and perpetuate, will rise up 
and bless your memories. 





SPEECHES OF MR. SAUNDERS, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

In the House of Representatives, July 4 and 5, 1842 — 
On the Piesident’s veto of the provisional tariff, 
ang also on the general tariff bill. 

Mr. Speaker: When the message of the Presi- 
dent was received, returning the bill on your table 
vith his veto, and the Ccebate ensned, which has 
been continued with great feeling and animation 
up to ths day, I had no design to take any part in 
the discussion. I was willing to yield to the ma- 
jority the cecasion of giving vent to those bitter 
feelings which I knew they entertained towards the 
President; for,as we are taughi by holy writ, “out 
of the fallness of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
Had gentlemen confined their abuse and denwacia- 
tion. to the President, whatever I might have 
thought of their conduct, l crriain!y should not, for 
one, have interfered. Butas they have seen fit to 
make war on the Constitution, and to charge upon 
the party in this House to which Lam proad to br- 
longa foul coslition for the basest of motives, I 
should feel criminal longer to remain silent. When 
this debate commenced, one would bave supposed, 
from the ou'pourings of gentlemen, the President 
had been guilty of some palpable viola'ion of the 
Constitution—of some gross usurpaiion, in dero- 
gation of the rights and privileges of this House ; 


and that we, as the Representatives, were called to - 


defend our own dignity, as well as to maintain 
that sacred instroment which we are all sworn to 
support. 

At the outset, we were told by the speakers that 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Constitution had 
been vislated—as this was the first oceasion upon 
which the President had ever dared to veto a bill on 
the mere ground of expediency. The first gentleman 
fiom Virginia [Mr. Sroart] could find some ex- 
cuse for the exercice of this high executive. pre- 
rogative, where there existed any constitutional 
objections; but to yield to the exercise of such a 
power on a mere matter of expediency, would be 
to surrender our rights, and to reduce the Repre- 
sentatives of the people to the condition of slaves, 
cailed upon merely to register the willof their mas- 
ter. Other gentlemen had been equally strong in 
their denunciations of the act, as one of usurpation 
andtyranny. Butas the debate has progressed, 
those gentlemen have become less bold in their as- 
seriions; until we hear it not only conceded that 
the President bas the right to veto a bill on consti- 
tuliona! objections, but also on the grounds of ex- 
pediency. The Constitution having declared that 
every bill  sall be presented to the President; if 
he approve, he shall sign i'; but if not, he shall re- 
turn it, with his cbjections:” it would. have been 
difficul’, after such a direct authority, to deny the 
right ef the President to exercise it. So the ac- 
sumption that the veto is agains! the spirit of the 
Constitution, er thatiis exercise has been confiaed 
to questions of constitutional d fficulty alone, is 
equally unfounded. In that able exposition of the 
rersons which led 'o tbe adoption of the Constita- 
tion, will be found stated, in the seventy-first num- 
ber of the Federalist, the following, as having iv- 
fluenced the framers of this wise instrument to the 
insertion of this velo-power ; 






July, 1849, 
H. of Reps. 


“The primary inducement in conferring the power j 

tion upon the Executive, is to enable him to defend himeul 
secondary, is to increase the chances in favor of the communi, 
ty against the passing of bad laws, through haste, inad “4 


or design.” vertente, 

Now, sir, whilst I shall not undertake to pass on 
the motives of that majority who voted for this pjy) 
I must say the bill is not only “bad” in itself, but 
the “design” has been to embarrass, circumvent 
and entrap the President, and to extort from dim 
this very veto; otherwise, the proviso to the pjjj 
which has Jed to that result was entirely useless, 


By the compromise act of 1833, all duties on 
imports were to be graduaily reduced, until the 30h 
day of Jane, 1842, when they were to reach ‘he 
point of 20-per cent. By the act of the extra seg. 
ston for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands, it was expressly provided that, whep. 
ever it became necessary to impcse duties beyond 
20 per cent., then the distribution shonld cease, 
You then pass-the present bill, continuing the du. 
ties as they stood to the Ist day of August, and at 
a rate admitted to.be beyond the 20 per cent., in vio. 
Jaiion of the compromise. To this bill you annex 
a proviso, that the distribu'ion, which was to bave 
taken place the lsi day of July, should be sns.- 
pended io the Ist day of August. Whrrefore the 
necessity of the pr: viso, as the mere fact of con- 
tinuing duties over 20 percent. afler the 30th of 
June, operated ipso facto as a suspension of distri- 
bution? Batas your proviso directed distribution 
the 1.t of August, hed the President given his 
sanction to the bill, it wou!d bave committed him 
on this principle of distribution—and that, in viola. 
tion of theactofcompromise. But I pass this mat- 
ter, as my object is to notice other things which have 
been introduced into the discussion, rather than the 
reasons for the President’s objections. And as 
this question cf the veto is now to be one of the 
issues upon which the great political parties are to 
te arrayed, let us look into one or two precedents, 
and see what has happened heretofore. In 1815, 
Mr. Mazd.son vetced the bill for chartering a Uni- 
ted States’ Bank. In his message reiurning the 
bill, he expressly waived any constitutional objec. 
tin, as having, in his opinion, been settled by 
what had before ceecurred; and he rested his veto 
on the mere details of the bill, as not ‘calculated 
to-answer the purposes of reviving the public 
credit, of providing a national medium of circu: 
lation, or of aiding the treasury by facilitating the 
indispensable anticipations of the revenue, and by 
affording to the public more durable loans.” Such 
was the nature of Mr. Madison’s objections against 
the expediency of the proposed bank. How was 
he treated? As President Tsler has beep. with 
abuse avd cevunciation? No. Bat a Senator 
fiom Virginia, Governor Barbour—who has since, 
on move than one occasion, acted as the president 
of some of your Whig conventions—himself intro- 
duced a new bill, intended to meet and to obviate 
the President’s objections. There was then heard 
nothing about presidential usurpation, or that 
servile spirit, which we are now told would be 
manifested should we acquiesce in the objections 
of the President. But 1: have even a s'ronger 
precedent in justification of Mr. Tyler. General 
Warhington, as early as 1797, vetoed a bill 
on the grounds of expediency—and one that it 
peculiarly belorged to the Representatives of 
the people to judge of and to pass. An act was 
parsed in 1796 “to fix the military es'abtish- 
ment of the United States;” which act it was 
proposed to amend in 1797, with the view of 
reducing the army. For, at that early day, it was 
a maxim With the Republican party, that a large 
standing army was dangerous in time of peace. 
Here, then, was a bill involving a question of 
policy that it became Congrcss to decide. Yet this 
bill, when passed, President Washington vetoed, 
on objections exclusively of expediency; and ‘hove, 
as to the sudden and too great reductien of the 
army. ‘To see that these objections were to the de- 
tails of the measure, not involving ary high piin- 
ciple, we have only to advert to the vo'e in favor 
of the bill after the veto, in which will be found 
the names of Albert Galla'in, Andrew Jackson, 
James Madison, and Nathaniel Macon—trepubli- 
caus who have since been honored, and whose 


characters will continue to be respected so long as 











fuly, 1842. 
e7ra Cone. -- 2p Sess. 
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political virtue and integrity shall command the 
homage of afree people. Let me say, then, to the 
ventiemen from Indiana, [Messrs. Waite and 
Lane,] when they shal! go home to their constitu- 
ents, and denounce John Tyler as a tyrant, for the 
exercise of what is now ycleped the “one-man pow- 
er,” to remember that President Washington exer- 
cised the same power; and thea learn how many 
wil] unite with them in their condemnation of the 
Father of his Gcuntry. 

Bat, sir, how long has it been Since this objection 
to the velo-power constiluied a part of the politi- 
cal faith of your Whig party? We have had 
from the gentleman ffom New York, {[Mr. Gran- 
cer, the ex-Postmaster Genera!,] a confession of his 
saith, embracing two articles—a protective tariff, 
and the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
jands as the property of the States. To there, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cooper] 
has added three others—a United States Bank, 
the reponsibility of public officers, and (God 
save the mark) retrenchment. To this list you 
have now to add the repeal of the veto; and then, I 
suppose, we have in fall the immortal principles of 
the Whigs. The honest people in my State will 
be surprised to find, in this confession of Whig 
faith, nota word about proscr'ptfon for opinion’s 
sake. Like reform and retrenchment, that was 
something to talk about before the election; then, 
every refusal to refiominate an officer whose term 
of service had expired, was the most ruthless pro- 
scription; now, when in power, it is only te be 
thought of to be practised on all suitable occasions. 
But, to return to the veto: my Whig friend: from 
our State will recollect (and, if they should not, 
our people at home will remember) that the con- 
stant theme of every orator in the campaign of 
1840—and I dare say it is now repealed—was: 
“The expenditares of Mr. Van Baren’s administra- 
tion—thrity-nine millions!" "This was heard from 
every tonguc, and whispered into every year. 
When we arswered by denying the amoun’, but 
admitting the extravagance in many particulars; 




















but that Congress, and not the President, was se- 
sponsible, —what were the answers? First, we 
had the majority, and therefore the Democrats 
were accountable. When to this we replied by 
producing the journal, and showing the yeas and 
nays, and that the most obnoxious and ext: avagant 
appropriations had been carried by Whig votes,— 
then we were again told the President approved of 
the appropriations, and therefore he was answer- 
able. And when to this we repiied, these appro- 
priations had exceeded the estimates, and were 
such as he did not approve; what, then, Mr. 
Speaker, do you suppuse was the reply? Why, if 
he disapproved of any one or more items ia your 
appropriations of millions, he should have vetoed. 
Such was the Whig doctrine then; and such 
it continued to be until John Tyler refused to 
perjure himself by approving your bank and cx- 
chequer bills at the extra session. Then, it be- 
came the most obnoxious of all political powers. 
So the President is now te be condemned for his bad 
faith; and he who was but a short time since, in 
the estimation of all good and true Whigs, ‘‘the 
best and most faithful” of public men, is now held 
up as a traitor; deserving the execration and the 
curse of every honest man. Ard for what? What 
measure that was to give prosperity to the country, 
and new life and wealth to the nation, has he re- 
fused to sanction? Not onc-—save that of the bank, 
and his honest refusal to approve the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands with an empty 
treasury, and in violation of the compromise act of 
1833. And is John Tyler the only Whig who, be- 
fore your election, was pledged to hold sacred and 
inviolate this great compact of justice, of quiet, 
and of repose? No. But, as I shall show whenl 
shall come to address you on the subject of the tar- 
if, (if f sheuld be so fortunate as again to be 
heard,) the compromise act was not only to be held 
sacred, but a tarifi of protection was then beld up 
before the people as “a bill of abominations,” 
which no Southern Whig would dare support. 
Let me carry you back to the discussion in the 
other wing of this Capitol in 1837, and hear what 
your great leader—Henry Clay—had then to say 
oa proposition for the “reduction of the reve- 








nue.” Then you had an overflowing treasury— 
no difficulty in the getting, but your difficulty was 
in getting clear of your public revenue. Hear the 
great orator of the West, in the conclusion of bis 
eloquent specch on this subject of reduction: 


“T have now discharged [said Mr. Clay) whatI believed to 
be my duty. You have the power—both in this House and 
the other. You can do in this matter as you think proper. Go 
on, then. Disturb, distract the country; re-agitate the com- 
munity; re-open its wounds just closed; do this, i! it seems to 
you good; take upon yourselves the awful responsibility; but 
you shall never do it with my consent, hor without my solemn 
protest.” ’ 

Again: the same gentleman used the following 
sirong language in another speech, in opposition to 
the same proposal: 

“Let the protective policy remain where it has happily 
flourished for these four years past. There are yet but four 
years more before we shall reach the expiration of the term 
limited by the compromise bill; and all parts of the country 
will acquiesce in its provisions, if they shall not now be rashiy 
disturbed.” 


Such was the language of your great Whig 
leader in 1837. The four years have e'apsed; the 
South has acquiesced in the exaction of your daties; 
the msnufacturers have enjoy d the harvest. And 
what do we now hear, when il is proposed to read- 
just this distracting question? Where, now, is 
heard the loud Jament against disturbing the com- 
munity, and re-opening the wounds which your 
tariff exactions never fail to inflict? The groat 
orator has retired to*the shades of Ashland, and his 
followers here say, “Give your comprowise to the 
dogs. It was only binding so long as it remained 
in force. We will now adjust it to the interest of 
the manufacturer, caring but litle what may be- 
come of the Southern producer.” And it is be- 
cause John Tyler has ventured to interpose in op- 
pesition to this unholy violation of the most sacred 
of legislativ® obligations, that he has been abused 
and vilified. What was said cf John Tyler, by 
your Whig Central Committee of Virginia, to the 
peop'e of that State, before the presidential election 
of 1840? Then, he was one of “the best and most 
faithful of Virginia’s public servants”—a Repubii- 
can that all delighied to honor. You took him, 
knowing his principles. They were of record; and, 
if you sought to gain the South by taking ore of 
her sons, under the belief thai, by honoring him, 
he would betray his country, you have been de- 
ceived. If he has been a traitor to you, he has 
been true to himself and to his principles. But I 
go further, and say, even if you had grounds to 
charge John Tyler with bad faith, because of your 
having elected him, in the language of a distin- 
guished man, when separating from a trailor to his 
country —‘‘to break faith with an individual when 
the republic is in danger, is not fraud, but virtue.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have been told, by more 
gentlemen than one, that a coalition—a bargain— 
has been formed between the President and the 
Democratic party; and my friend from Tennessee 
(Mr. Carutnens] has said the President has sought 
to “‘ win” the support of the Democrats; whilst the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fittmcnre] bas 
charged, as the consideration on our part, that we 
are to receive the “spoils.” Let me say to my 
friend from Tennessee, (who described this bargain 
as one not evidenced by writing, or any recorded 
compac', but as having. been formed in secret, and 
such as was only to be detected, like Arnold’s trea- 
sop, by some secret prcof,) that ithas been my for 
tune to bave heard these kinds of treasonable coali- 
tions and corrupt bargains described before; and it 
is in my power to furnish him with a document in 
which he may find the proper and appropriate 
terms for describing these sort of bargains, without 
giving himself the trouble of torturing his own 
brain for the ditcovery. Yes, sir, if the gentleman 
will only allow me, before be shall prepare his 
speech for the press, I will farnish him wih a 

valuable State paper, prepared by a distinguished 
member of the laie Whig cabinet—no less a per- 
sonage than George E. Badger, late Secretary of 
the Navy—recommending Willie P. Mangum, 
President pro tem. of the Snate, and John M. More- 
head, Governor of North Carolina, the electors on 
the Jackson ticket, on which is charged a certain 
corrupt ba:gaio, only to be detected, |:ke the cown- 
terfeiter, by circamstances—by which John Q. 
Adams was made President of these Uniied Siates, 
and one Henry Clay his Secretary of State. 1 say, 





my frierd will only have to stiike out the names of 
those Cistinguished personages, and insert that of 
John Tyler and the Democratic paity, and his pie- 
ture will be complete. But, Mr. Speaker, if this 
charge is intended to be mace in seriousness. (and, 
as itbas been again and agaio repeated, I suppose 
it is so to be treated,) then, as an bumble member 
of that party, I meet it as ut deserves; and I adopt 
the emphatic languece of a distinguished predeces- 
sor of yours, when tn* charge was made that the 
Republi can paity, in ihe rsupport of the wa", were 
under French inflaence. l meet this charge now, 
as Mr. Clay met the charge then—‘‘with the le di- 
rect.” Whatis the proof relied on for its support? 
Way, that the gentleman from Oho, a Democrat, 
the day afier the reception of the Presideni’s mes- 
sage, introduced your little tariff’ bill, authorzing 
the continuance of the import duties, as th y s'ood 
before the 30.:h of June, tll afier the next session 
of Congress; by which time all diffical y and doubt 
as to the power of collecting revenue would have 
ben removed, and the distribution suspended. 
Aud because of the intro’uction of this bill, and 
the vote of the Demoerstic party for it, the world 
is to be satisfied of the existence of this coalition 
and bargain. J say, in reply, by not voting for 
that, or some similar bill, your Whig party are 
properly chargeable with all the responsibility 
which may arise from whatever difficulties exist 
in the collection of the revenue. What are the 
facts? The Secretary of the Treasury, at an early 
day in the session, informed the Committee of 
Ways and Means that, withcut some further legis- 
lation, it was doubtfal, as the laws then siood, 
whether the public revenue could be collecied. So 
the President, in a special message, had advised the 
House of the necessity of repealing the distribu- 
tien act, as the state of the treasury required this 
fund for the public service, and more than inti- 
mating that, without this repeal or suspension, 
you could not have his sanctien in any bill for a 
tariff. Yet, wiih these facts, you postpone all 
legislation on the subject, and foree the bili through, 
under thecalculation of obliging the Presideat to 
Sign it, or take the consequences of a failure to col- 
lect the necessary revenue for the support of Gov- 
ernment. Such has been the course of the ma- 
jority; such is the present state of things; and for 
which [ say youare, and the country will hold you, 
responsible. 
But you are to lose, and, as the genileman from 
New York (Mr. Fittmore] has said, we are to 
have the spoils; and there, sil, hes the rab. Sir, 
after tbe unblashing and shameless avowal of his 
colleague (Mr. Granaer, the ex-Pos!master Gen- 
eral] that he had already changed 1,700 deputies, 
and was prepared to have dismissed 3,000 more, on 
political grounds, I had not expected to have heard 
anything more about the spoils. If Mr. Tyler had 
done noihing else to merit the approbation of the 
country, the fact of excluding such a character 
from a high office of trust was sufficient to entitle 
him to its thanks. But, do these gentlemen remem- 
ber the Constitution has confided a veto power to 
other hands than those of the President? And, if 
the Democratic party could be influenced by so 
sordid a motive as the love of office, the Senate has 
to lend i's sanction? Do gentlemen rot know that, 
at this very time, there exists, on the part of a ma- 
jority of that bedy, a more unjustifiable combina- 
tion to control the apoointing power than has ever 
before exisicd in this country?—that men of the 
most unexceptionable character have been nomi- 
nated by the Pres dent, and rejected by the Senate, 
on po other ground (as far as the public can learn) 
than that of their being Demoera's? An individual 
is nominated to the Senate, where objections and 
charges are ‘made and examine‘, which the nom- 
inee has no means of knowing; and his charac‘er 
is to suffer by his rejection, and he is to live undér 
the stigma which he has no power of removing. 
This is, indeed, the height of political tyranny— 
much more obnoxious to public censure than any 
exercise of the veto power by the President. But, 
sir, bow stands this matter of the spoils? How 
long is it since the Whig party have contracted 
such a disiaste to ihe ‘Joaves ard fishes?” Was 
not General Harrison driven from his very home 
(afier his election) by the importunities of those wha 
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were seeking for cffice? If report be true, he not 
only received applications, by means of letters, by 
the bushel; bat his postage, after hiv election, and 
before bis qualification, «mounted to some thou- 
sands of doliars. And here, sir, allow me to add a 
word of explanation in defence of the vore I gave 
in opposition to the bill of the ast session, appro- 
priause $25,000 to the wilow of Genera! Harii- 
sop. I dii vote against it, because I considered it 
as involving the principle of civil pensions. You 
pension the soidier and his widow, because of bis 
military services in the Revolution, for which he 
bad never becn paid. But hee, for the first time 
in oar legislative history, it was proposed to give to 
the widow of a Pr sideni—not because of her pov- 
erly, for she is independent—a \arge sum; which, 
in my view, can only be defended on the grouad 
of acivil pension. I objected to if at the time, be- 
cause (4s was then stated by Mr. Apams) it was 
intended to cover General Hairison’s expenses; 
and a part of it has since (as | am informe!) bern 
applied to. ine.di charge of the eleciioneering liabil- 
ities of those &ho took so active a part in the cam- 
paign of 1840. +1 have said, Mr. Speaker, thai l 
suppose no one Can accuse me, or those I repie- 
sent, of sdpporting the President wiih any view to 
political favors. I have now been eight years in 
Congress, and am proud to say, during that time I 
have but in a singie insiance asked for the people 
of my 3 ate any offi.e beyond thatot adeputy pesi- 
master, a cacd-t, or a midshipman. We ak for 
nothing we expect but little, and we get kss. Bat, 
sir, | sand pledged io suppor: the President so long 
as be shall carry cut those Republican principles 
which marked his political career whilst in the rer 

vice of his own Svate. If be shail abide by the 
Constiiution, and hold inviclate the great interesis 
of the Southern portion of this Union, I shall re- 
deem my pledge. And iet me admonish those who 
dencunce him as a traitor for the exercise of this 
veto—if thr y suppose the people will unite in their 
denunciation, whilst he is ug to save 
them from the grasping hand of taxation, they 
greaily deceive themselves. Andrew Jackson ve- 
toed the bank, ani was snstained by the people. 
So he vetecd the appropriation for the Maysville 
turnpike road, by which the expenditure of millions 
was raved to the publ ce treasury; and no civil act 
of bis life was received with greater applause by 
his country. ST say to genttemen—Go on; pro- 
claim the President-a tiattor because of his refusal 
to sanction your violation of the compromise act, 
by which the interesis of the South alone can be 
preserved; and he may say to you, ia the language 
and with the defiance of King Lear, “Giow,wind, 
crack thy cheeks; { regard thee not.” 








env.eavo 


The bill which had been vetoed by the President 
being rejected, and the general tariff bill having 
been taken up on the Sth« f July, and referred to 
the Commitee «f the Whole Houss— 

Mr. SAUNDERS again spoke as fcliow:: 

Mr. CHataman: [am bappy in having obtained 
the floor, as it enables me to say some thinzs and 
te express some Views on matters which the limits 
of your hour rule on yesterday forbade, but which 
J hope to be able to do to-day. My experience as 
a member of this Tleuve has led me to obdseive 
that, whenever the capitalist presents himself at 
your bar—no ma'!:r in what character or shape— 
he never fai's to fiad within thse walls warm, 
zealous, and able advocates; because he always 
comes with the disinterested professions of the 
patriot, askirg nothing for himself, every thing for 
the couniry. if becomes as a bonk monopolist, ask- 
ing exclusive privileges—still all is’ for the coun- 
try, ax he only seels to improve the currency, aad 
io regalate the exchanges. If he comes ax a man. 
facturer, asking protection for the great business 
ip wtich be is engeged—all is for the country, as 
he only wishes to build up home industry, aud edd 
to the wages of jabor. Ifin the capacity of the 
merchant, his on'y wish is to give prosperity to 
commerce and agricolture. It is the farmer alcne, 
the great procacer of a'l that gives life and sop- 
port to the pation, who is but too sridom thought 
ot here—exeept when the chairman of the Coni- 
mittee ot Ways aud M-ans, as on the present ce- 
casion, seeks the avenue (o his pocket, under ihe 
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pretext of advancing the general welfare. So you | for this act of favor to the South, and not to the 


bave your commiliees on the currency, on manu- 
factures, and commerce, each ably sustainirg the 
great interest confided to their charge. But I may 
be a-ked h’re, as | have beea elsewhere, ii lam 
not willing to yelieve the treasury—to restore the 
fallen ceitof the counsy? I ask, in tarn, what 
was the relief promised, and what is it you pro- 
pose? I) it be by again filling that tieasury to 
ove! flowing, and thus leading to these expenditures 
which have been condesoned as extravagent, then 
‘l, for cne, canoot go with you. You propose to 
levy, by the bilis on your table, thirty-two millions 
upon imports alone, with the view of collecting 
and providing a net revenne of twenty-seven and 
a hal: or twenty-eight millions of dollars. I ask, 


sir, if this is the reef promised, and this the way: 


yeu propose to redeem the pledges given to the 
people before coming into powei? It will be re- 
recollected that, at the exira session, cn the dis- 
cu-sion of the bank, the friends of that measure 
contended that was one of the issues which were 
before the people; and that U then had oc¢ezsion to 
refer to the speech of Mr. Badger, which had been 
ured us a sort of text-book by the Whig orators in 
my own Siate; avd I beg now to refer to the same 
decument, to see how far this question of the 
tariff! was there submitted to the people. But I 
presume no Whig from that State will be bald 
enough to affirm that any cne ventured there to 
express himself in favor of a protective trriff, or 
for a violation of the compromise act of 1833 
Mr. Badger, io bis.Granville speech, says: 





* But why is the enbject of the tariff brought forward at all? 


li was settled years agu by the compromise act. Who proposes 
to disturb i:?) Who desires to increase the duties? Cer- 
tainly neiiner General Harrison nor any of his frsends 
But the Adminis:ration has lately recommended to Congress 
the propriety ol Increasing some of the duties, or of imposing 
duties oy some articles received nader the compromise bill 


duty free. ‘Phen how stands Mr. Van Buren affected towards 
this subject? 


Is he an advocate ofa protective tariff} You 
will scarcely discover trom what he says, for ‘non-committal’ 
is his rule; but, if you lovk to his ac’s, you wall find that he has 
been foremost among those who carry farthest the protective 
system. He voted for the tariff of 1824, and for that of 1825. 
The billof 1328 was deeme d so oppreesive to the South, that 
its familiar appellation wth ws has been ‘ the bill of abomina 
tions ;’ and it was Gis bill which diove South Carolina into 
nullificauion, and very nearly produced a civil war.” 

Sach were the lassvace and the doctrines of the 
Whigs in North Carolina beforeethe election. If 
there were *non-commitial” then, they are cere 
tainly net so row. At \our extra session, you 
passed a bill raising tne duties to 20 per cent. on 
al! articles then admiited free of duty, with the 
exception of a few enumerated articles. . So that, 
st your frst session, you actually do what Mr. 
Badger condemned the late Adminisiration for pro- 
posing—if necessary to raise revenue. Ard you 
now propose to violate the act of compromise, and 
impose a protective tariff but little short of that of 
1828. Then, it was denounced as “a Dill of 
abominations,” now, itis ‘he g:eat Whig measure 
of relicf; and your great leader would seem to 
rejoice in the distresses of the country, beeanse, as 
he supposes, it renders such a messure necessary 
to releve the treasury. Tne compromise act, both 
in letter and spirit, is now to be violated; and be- 
cause, as the genileman from Boston [Mr. Appir- 
TON] has told us, the manufacturers were never 
parties tu it; because, as he says, © they considered 
itan abandonment cf the principle of protection.” 
The gevtleman made oiber sir gular developments, 
for a Clay man, as to Mr. Clay’s private’ course 
with his tariff fren's. He tried to satis'y them 
the corapromise act contained no abandonment of 
the protective policy, “and that no fulure Congress 
would be bownd by it;” and that © circumstances 
might occur whic» would make a greater revenue 
necessary than would be produced under the act.’ 

Such was the secret language of Henry Clay to 
his tariff friznds in 1833, whilst he openly svstained 
the act as bindieg on the country; and in 1837 
eloquently protested against any change, even to 
reduce revenue, as viola'i g¢ its provisions. The 
act, says the gentleman, was made by the Jackson 
mich and the nollifiers, for the purpose of getting 
tue latter out of ther dfheuties. It contaiced, 
says the gentleman, an abandonment of the prin- 
ciple of protection, end yet was en!y passed to re- 
reve the nullifiers. I hope, then, ia future, the 


credit will be given to the much-abused nullifiers 
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great pacificator, Henry Clay. Bat to rejurn to 

my argument. Whether we take the bill as re. 
poried from the Committee of Ways and Means 

from that on Manufactures, or that of the Secre. 
tary of the Treasury, the difference is hike that of 
my uncle Toby’s hat—beiween the old cocked ba: 

and the old bat cocked. The cbject aad ¢esign of 
each are protection and high revenue. It is stated 
by Mr. Lowndes—one of the most virtuous and 
patiiotie statesmep this country has ever known 

whose death every lover of the country most 
deeply deplores—that the tariff of 1816, which, as 
chairman of the Commitiee cf Ways and Mean: 

ke reported, was framed on the principle of reve. 
nue end encouragement; that, under the em argo, 
non-intercourse, and war, roany flourishing ma:v- 
faciures had sprung up, which all were disposed to 
foster, as well as to encourage others which might 
afterwards arise. With this view, a duty of 25 
per cent. was considered as sufficiently h'gh. Put 
wih this the manutacturers were not satisiid; end 
at the next Congress (1818) succeeded in raising 
the daties to 33% per cent. Not content with this, 
they applied again in 1820; but, after a full and 
ab'e disenssion, were Cefea'ed. Bat their cupidily 
was not thus to be foiled, In 1824 they were more 
successful; and the gentleman from Boston will 
allow me to say to him that, if I have been kd 
into errors on this sabjec', they were taught me 
then by Daniel Websier, and the then member 
from his city. Trns -uccessfel, Congress was led 
to pass the bill of 1828, which drove the South to 
the point of madness. We had, then, the compro- 
mise act of 1833, which gave quiet and r- poe to 
the country But that is now to be violated, 
Revenue is the word—direct taxes, or excise, or 
impost, are the alrernatives. lam fice to say, the 
people I represent (as Tam myself) are in favor 
of the collection of revenue from our foreign im- 
portations, in preference to a tax uron dur Jandf 
and property. itis ‘he more acceptadle to us, is 
for nothing else, that it at least hes ibe appearance 
of being voinutary—if that can be called so, which 
we pay from necessity. Your farmer may di-- 
pense with his broadcloth coat fcr himself, and 
with a silk grown for his wife; but cannot do with- 
out his iron and his salt; nor will he wi'lingly give 
up, if he desires peace and comfort in his fanii'y, 
his sugar and coffee. 

Mr. Chai:man, it was the cbject of my friend 
from outh Carolina, [Mr. Pickens,] in his el quent 
reinaiks, to satisfy the committre that, if you pass 
the bill imposing such high duties as it propo es, 
you will fail to collect the amount of revenue you 
desire, and be driven, in your necessities, to resort 
1o direct taxes, or some other mode of supplying 
yur wants. Lt shall be my purpese to show you 
ovght not, even if you could, to levy so heavy a 
lax aS you propose, in the present distresved con- 
dition of the country; but that you can and should 
bring down your expeditures to an economical ad- 
ministration of the Government. Your chairmen 
of Ways and Means says it is nee: ssary to have 
this large amount. And how is this necessity es- 
tablished? We are first called to the statement 
accompanying the sepertof the Secretary of the 
Treasury, wade on the 9th of May last: 


“The following estimate of the expenditures of the years 
1842, 1843, and 1844, exhibits the measure of income necessary 
to be raised during the same period: 

For the year 1842. 


Civil, foreign intercourse and miscellaneous, 
military and naval, as estimated by the de- 





partments : - : $21,424,359 95 
Permanent appropriations . - - 982,000 00 
Delt. due by corporate cities, principal and 

interest. - : : . ‘ - 135,900 00 
Parts of the old public debt . . - 5,000 Gu 
3 and 5 per cent. fands due tothe States, inelu- 

ding (he sums duc to Mississippi and Alabama, . 

under the laje law : . . + 412,000 00 
Interest payable in 1842, on the loan 

of 1841 and 1832 op oe $513,000 ~ 
Redemption of treasury-notes, inclu- 

ding terest = - . - 7,400,000 

——_—_ 7,913,000 00 
33,822,258 96 


For the year 1843. 
Civil, foreign inje: course and mis- 


celiaceous, military and naval $24.424,353 95 
Permanem appropriations - 932,008 00 
Det due by corporate-cities  - 132,000 00 
Paris of the old publicdes.- 6,009 Oy 
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gand5 per cent. funds due to 


tes : - _ 362,000 00 

seen paguble in 1843 on loan 1,003,000 00 
Redemption of treasury ‘notes, in- * 

ding interest - . - 5,300,000 00 





For the year 1544. 
Civil, foreign intercourse and mis- 


cellaneous, military and naval 24,424,358 05 
Permanent appropriations - 932,000 00 
Debt due by corporate cities 128,700 09 
Paris of the old public debt 5,000 00 
3 and 5 per cent. funds due to the 
Sates - ° , - 100,000 00 
Interest payable in 1844 on loan 1,003,000 00 
Principal of the loan, payable 1® 
January, 184 : 5,668,976 88 
—————-— 32,262,035. £3 


—_—-— 


* 98.242.953 73” 





Total 


From which it wil] be seen the ordinary expenses 
of the Government for the years 1842, 1843 and 
1844, are estimated at $25,354,358 95, besides 
seven millions more for dehis, treasury-netes, and 
other li: bilites. Not content with this, the gentle- 
man tells us “‘experience is the only true testin 
these matiers,”? and he gives us the “disbursements 
during the four years ot Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
ration, for the ordinary expensis of the Govern- 
ment,” as will be found ia Doc. 580, page 31, as 
furnished the House at the extra session, viz: 


In 1837 ° - .* $31,610,003 09 





In 1838 - - - 31.544 396 19 

In 1839 ~ - - 25 443,716 94 

In 1840 ~ > = 22389356 31 
Total - « 


- 110,987,472 53 


Being an average of $27,746,868 13 for each 
year. Now,’sir, by turning to the 24th page of the 
same document, you will find stated by Mr. Secre- 
tary Ewing the sums paid, during each year of the 
last Admiaistration, in discharge cf trust-funds, 
teasury-no‘es, &c.; and which he states as not 
forming auy part of the expenses of that Admunis- 
tration, to wit: , 


For the year 1837 - - §5 655 034 06 
For the year 1638 - - = 7,911,042 16 
For the year 13839 - - 12,071,219 21 
For the yrar 1840 - - 4 860,553 20 


These sums being paid principal'y in discharge 
of trust-fands, received and held under treaties 
made before Mr. Van Buren came into power, and 
for which his Administration was not responsible, 
except in his hability to pay. And here, Mr, 
Chairman, let us pause fora moment, and reflect 
on the statement which has been laid b-fore us by 
Mr. Ewing, as Secretary of the Trersury, and by 
the gentleman from New Yerk. It shows that, in 
theend, trath will be heard, and falsehood silenced. 
Yes, sir; what have we this day heard, coming 
from the chairman of a Whig commiitee—bimself 
a Whig—aldressed to a Congress compored of a 
majority of Whigs—in the year 1842? Why, that 
the expenditures of Martin Van Burea’s four years of 
administering the Government are to be taken as the 
STANDARD of expenditure for imposing on the country 
¢ tariff —yes, a permanent tariff for revenue. Ii, sir, 
I feel, and shall express myseif strong'y on this oc- 
cas‘on, my apulogy must be found in the fact, that, 
whilst a candidate before the people in 1840, I 
heard then these very expenditures charged by your 
Whig orrtors, both little and big, in every com- 
pany it was my lot to address, as being extrava- 
gen', wasteful, and such as were bringing the 
coentry to ruin; that they onght and should be re- 
duced—say down to fifteen, if not to thirteen mil- 
lious. And what do I now hear? There very ex- 
penditores taken and adopted as the standard for 
levying upon the people a permanent system of 
lazes. Yes, sir; I call upon the honest but deluded 
fellow-citizens of my native and beloved State to 
Open their eyes, ‘and remember what they have 
heard; and now to see and to jadge for themselves 
what is propased to be doue. Oh! Whigery! 
Whigery! what has been thy impudence; and 
Where now is thy blush? If, sir, there was any 
obligation inscribed upon the first page of your le- 
Bislative duties, it was that of retrenchment aad 
reform! But ahere is your reformi-rin, what has. 
been. your reireuchmen!? The compaitice om,the. 


t 


niet expenditures of the House bave,ind-ed 


the number of your pages, carts, and day-— 
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laborers, aud lessened the quantity of our statien- 
ary. Butis this the result of ihe great system of 


- Yetrenchment and of saving which the people were 


promied? The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gitmeg] did, indeed, offer a resolution covering 
the whvle ground, and obtained his committee, 
composed of .hrce Whigs besides himsel!, and one 
Democrat; and one cf these Whigs now tells me 
he got excused because his duties on the manufac- 
turing commiltice, in assisting to frame the very, 
bill now befcre us, did not enable him to attend to 
the great business of referm; and, as I now learn, 

a Democrat from my own Sate was put ia his 
piace. .Well, what does that committee tel! us is 
the result of their labore? The cenelusion to which 
they are brought is: “Tne committee believe that, 
with proper economy and responsibility, and with- 
out inpsiring any useful braich of the public ser- 
vice, the aggregale expendi ures may, in time ot 

peace, be reduced to $17,000,000. per annuin.” 
Tien Task, sir, why has nct this reduc ion been 

made? You have bad bo'h the opportunity and 

the power, and you have cone nothing. You pro- 
pose to raise your tariff, inerease your revenue, 
tempt men io engage in manufaciuring, and then 

you will reduce. Bat the gentleman from New 
York says he only proposes twei.ty-four millions 

for expendiiure, and ibree millions and a half for 

debt, as he supposed there might be a reduction of 
some three or four millions. But what dui the 

gentieman tell us? ‘That, in the attempt which bad 

been made ia this House (proposed an: carried 

mainly by the votes cf Democrats) to reduce the 

navy and army bills some three or four millions, it 

was rash, and against the public in'eresi; and the 

Senate have reiused their concurrence in these 
propositious of reform. The gentieman will par- 
don me; but I am forced to say, I would as soon 

trust the innocent lamb into-the jaws of the vora- 
cious wolf, as put a full treasury under the control 
of a Whig Congress, and expect reform. How 

stand the facts? You have now been fifieen mouths 
in power, and Congress in actua! session eleven 
months, wiih Whig mejorities in both branches. 

At your exira session your appropriaiions amoun'- 
ed to $5,043,105. The biils reporied to this House, 
from the list I now hold in my hand, prepared by 

the Clerk, coming with the sanction of Wiig com- 
mittees, amount, up to the Ist day of June, to the 

enormous sum of $32,743,669; besides what is to 

be settled at the depariments, and (he bil's reported 

to the Senale, which cannot, under the most moder- 

a'e calcolation, make the whole less than forty mil- 
lions. You have now an authorized debt of sev- 

euteen millicns by ans, and an eciual issue of 
nize millions in treasury-po‘es—~—making a debt of 

twenty-six millions, which you are more likely to 

add to than 'odimioish. Go on, sir—pass the bill 

to repay the claimants for their losses incurred 

during the maritime war with France, under the 

elder Adams, and which have been retused by 

Congress for the last forty years;—pass the bill sent 

from the Senate, giving to Massachusetts a bounty 

for her peaceable conduc! during the late war, of 
some $200,900 or $300,000, in addition to what has 

already been paid;—add to the list the bill for the 

relief of the heirs of General Hvll, for his cowardly 

surrender of your brave troops at Detroi’;—then 

add to this dark catalogue the assumption of the 

State debts; and if you do not ertablish for this 

Whiz Congress a chaiacter “damned to everlast- 
ing fame” in the estimate of all honest and paui- 

otic men, I am no prophet. 


To reiurn to the consideration of the tariff: It is 
a question of dispute between the frieads and ep- 
ponents of the system, whether the duty falls most 
heavily on the exporter, the importer, or the con- 
sumer, The argument of the manvfacturer. is, 
that low duties operate to the advaniage of the for- 
eign producer, as they enable him to get a higher 
price; and that is the reason why the article in this 
country is as dear with a low as with a high duty. 
Bet, however that fact-may be, so far as he is con- 
cerned, whether the article is raised in value abroad, 
or by the daty here, the price is mereased, which 
gives him the advantage of getiing the higher price 
for bis article. Oue ibing is cesiaina—the mana- 
facturer.is always asking {cr high duties;. which-he 
would not be likely to do, unless he were to be the 
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gainer. And, if we are to judge from his former 
demands, noihing short of the exclusion of the for- 
eign article, and a high price for his owa, is hkely 
to satisfy hin. Bui we are to be consoled with the 
promise of a home market, andthe increase of the 
wages of labor. Isit the wages cf the Jaborer in 
our fields, or in the factories, that ere to be in- 
creased? Let the farmer or the planter be confined 
io the markets in our own country for the sale of 
bis cotion, tobacco, rice, and flour; and who be- 
lieves he would command as goed a price for his 
produce asif allowed the advantage of the foreign 
market? In support of this, I siate a single fact as 
to the sale of cotton—and that is: ior six years 
preceding 1832, it averaged not quite tea cents per 
pound; for eight years succeeding the compromise 
aci, it averaged rather more than thirteea cenis. 
Even now, when every trade is so much depressed, 
itis within a cent of the average of the last six 
years of the tariff. It is not the leborer in our 
fields, then, who is to be the gainer by this prohib- 
itory policy. Will the wages of the laborer in the 
factories themselves be increased? What are we 
now toli? That foreign labor is so low, and eurs 
so high, that our manufaciarers cannot contend 
with the foreign. If this be so, it is not the labor- 
er here whose interest is to be advenced; because 
ihe capitalist is not hkely to increase the wages-he 
says are already too high He himself will prob- 
ably pocket the gains, 2nd say to the laborer, as he 
will to the planter, “Take what I am willing to 
give, or gg hence and seek a betier market.” 

Tbe chairman of the Ways and Means com» 
plained mest dolefully of the want of informauon. 
Congress had failed to do its duty, in refusing to al- 
low interested wiinesses to be paid to come here 
and give testimony; so the Government had not 
done what the gentleman thought ought to bave 
b-ea done. It will be recollecied that, when Con- 
gress passed the census _bil!, the then Seerciary of 
State, in order to cbiain authentic information as 
to the products of the country, gave his instruc- 
tions to the deputy marshals to ascertain what each 
man raised; what he sold, consumed, or manufac- 
turcd. What were the honest farmers of the coun- 
try then told?) Why, that the vile Democrats only 
wished to see how far they might go in the eollec- 
tion of taxes; down wo their chickens and ducks. 
But is it true, as the chairman tells us, that we are 
now calied upon to legislate in the dark—io im- 
pose a tax, without knowing whether of 40 or 100 
per cent.2 Does he propose to take you know not 
what from the pockets of the farmer, and to give you 
know not how much lo the manufacturer? la 1816, 
the House acted on the principie of revenue aod 
encouragement, and had before i! evicence to ena- 
ble it to act understandingly. In the able speech 
of Mr. Lowndes, in the debate of 1820, be said: 
“The rates of duty proposed in the report of 1816 
were founded on evidence of the degree of encour- 
agement which would enable the mabulactarer to 
meet the importer.” That degree was then esti- 
mated at 25 per cent. Alexander Hamilton, the 
founder of ‘your system in this country, has said, 
after a proper degree of encouragement, ail beyond 
is a bounty; and such it is in fact, twist and turn it 
as }0u ttay—a bounty paid by one portion of in- 
dustry for the benefit of another. 

It will be difficult to satisfy the farmer that it is 
to his interest to pay 25 per cent. instead of 15 on 
blankets; 14 cents the square yard on flannels; 
$30 per ton for iron; $2 50 per ewt. for steel, in- 
s'ead of $1; 8 cenis per ib. for leather; 15 cents 
per lb. on wriling paper; 24 to 4 cents per !b. on 
brown, and 6 to 8 cenis ou white sygar; and 10 
cenis per bushel on sa't. I ask if this is the time 
for imposing these heavy duties, because it is said 
your manufactures must, go down should protee- 
tion be withheld? This depression in the price of 
property and labor is general. It is confined to no 
section, nor to any patiieular class; The mape- 
faciurer, li!.e the farmer, should estimate lis profits, 
not on his inves'ments and its cost fourteen, or 
even four yeass ago, but on what it is now worth. 
Where is the farmcr who wonuid not gladly take 
24, or even 1 percent profit on the cost of his 
lend and the labor to werk is? I see it siatedin a 

for watded here from Bc sion, to influence us 
on this question, that lands in tbat section of coun- 
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try sell for $600 to $800 per acre. We know of 
no such prices with us. We did, indeed, hear 
such language as Mr. C.ay used in his 4:h of July 
spech, 1840: 

“The fact of General Harrison’s election will, of itself, pow- 
erfully Contribute to the security and prosperity of the people. 
Confidence will immediately revive; credit will be restored; 


active business will return; and the prices of produce and the 
wages of labor will rise.’”’ 


But there things are now only remembered to be 
laughed at; no one has experienced the promised 
benefit. It had been my wish to notice the argu- 
ment drawn from the heavy excess of our imports 
ever our exports, which, from 1833 to 1836, was 
over cne hundred millions. But gentlemen should 
remember that was the period claimed as the one 
of our greatest prosperity, when your States con- 


is their deed or grant? The treaties of Louisiana 
and of Florida, under which the larger portion of 
these lands are held, gave the right to the United 
States. The deeds of cession from Virginia, Geor- 
gia, New York, and North Carolina, conveyed 
them to the United States. There is not a word to 
be found in them about a public debt. And if 
there had been, we certainly have debt enough 
now to cover all that is likely shortly to arise from 
their proceeds. 

.Mr. Chairman, I can well imagine how it is that 
the members here, representing States that are 
largely indebted, or these who are directly interest- 
ed in a high protective tariff, can insist on retain- 
ing the proceeds of the public lands. But how 
members coming from States not indebted, and not 
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economy and reform! It is idle to attempt to ey. 
cuse themselves, and to cast the responsibility on 
the President. He has only executed the laws, 
and expended what they have required. Wih 
their large majorities in both branches of Con. 
gress, they are jastly responsible. And, with these 
remarks, I shall here leave the matter. I know, 
when the people shall come to be correctly in. 
formed as to the facts, they will decide rightly. 

I must be allowed, in conclusion, to say, I harbor 
no unfriendly feelings towards the manufacturers— 
far from it. My only wish is to defend the inter. 
ests of my own section offcountry, and because | 
conceive the protective policy both selfish and as 
founded in error. I am disposed to see a bill 
passed, which would give both revenue and en- 
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tracted their heavy debts abroad, and received, in interested in a tariff, can refuse to surrender this couragement; and that is all which shou!d be asked the | 
return, railroad iron and other articles of mer- fund, now that it can only be supplied by taxes, is or granted. Factories have sprung up in the fren 
chandise, which increased our imports and reve- to me passing strange. Whilst on the subject of South, which will, I doubt not, contunueto flourish; thro 
nue, but which now contribute to drain the coun- these deeds of cession, allow me here to correct a but, whether they do or not, they cannot, with my the « 
try of ten to twelve millions a year to pay the in- toisrepresentaric n, which, as I learn, is exiensively consent, be allowed to prosper at the expense of up 0 
terest. Do not, then, 1 beseech you, destroy our || circulated in North Carolina. The honest people the other great interests of the country. Bat, sir, out | 
foreign markets, with this heavy debt hanging over of that State have been told by the party press, and if you calculate on being sustained in your course of 


and tearing down the industry of the country. 
The trah is, Mr. Chairman, you must curtail your 
expenses—not by drawing more into the treasury, 
bat by paying less out. You must begin by repeal- 
ing your jand distribution bill. Let not the party 
feelings of gentlemen be excited; it must be done, 
Whig measure though it be. You object—and 
why? Because, say gentlemen, the amount is too 
trifling. When this fund is to go to the States, 
then it is to do wonders—relieve them frem debt, 
save the necessity for kigh taxes, improve your 
rivers and roads, and educate the poor. But only 
tal of the public treasury, and then they say the 
amount would not even save the necessity for the 
tax on sugar and coffee. In the second place, it 1s 
Said it will not do to repeal, because certain in- 
terests have become vested; and no one here will 
think of disturbing vested interests—that would be 
too much of a Locofoco doctrine. This brings 
me to notice certain resolutions passed at the last 
session of our Legislature, and which have been 
forwarded here by the Governor, as instructions as 


by high electioneering dignitaries, that North Caro- 
Ina ceeded her lands to the General Government, 
from the sales of which thousands have been re- 


ceived; and this constitutes a part of the fund about 


which we are now disputing. Now, what will the 
people there think when I say here, in my place; 
and defy contradiction, that not one dollar has ever 
been received by the General Government, under 
the deed of cession from North Carolina? That 
deed was made in 1789, and accepted in 1790. 
It required, in the first place, that the tefritory thus 
ceeded should be erected into one or more States; 
and, in the second place, before the lands were sold 
or granted, that the military Jand warrants, which 
had been issued by North Carolina, should first be 
satisfied. In the year 1796 the first condition was 
complied with, in the erection of Tennessee into a 
State. And the Jand warrants which North Caro- 
lina had issued in discharge of the debt due to her 
revolutionary soldiers, have swept the whole of the 
lands, with the exception of some ends and scraps 
which lie scattered in such a way as to be worth 


by that circumstance, you will be deceived; for 
those amongst us who are not political tariff-men, 
wi'l be found like Sir Robert Peel’s Sco.ch herring- 
dealer—free-trade in all other business, Lut do not 
disturb the monopoly in the herring-trade- You 
have an example of this ia the tariff-men of Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia. They are for a protective 
tariff on coarse cottons, for the benefit of their 
factories; but railroad iron should come duty free, 
for the benefit of their railroad companies. We 
have heretofore heard much as to the example of 
England; but now she is forced to relax her policy, 
after having brovght her people to the point of 
starvation. So far-as the necessities of life are 
concerned, we hear but little on that score. Even 
now, more than two millions im Ireland are in rags 
and starvation, and forced, during one-half of the 
year, to seek a subsistence from the hand of chari- 
ty. Her political rights exists only in name; for, 
in three counties, with a population of upwards of 
a million, they are oniy allowed 4,000 voters; 
whilst in England itself, with an overgrown aris- 
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tocracy, vast wealth, and every luxury, the great anti 
mass of her population, is ground to the dust by tariff 
taxation. Goto any of her large cities, and you deno 
find a greater number seeking shelter and food his ¢ 
‘from charity, than are to be found in one-half of he ti 
our States. Single houses aie tenanted with eight, porte 
ten, aud as high as sixteen families, whilst the (ben, 
wretched mother finds net either food or fire to mite 
keep alive her starving infant. Such is the condi- and s 
tion of the most flourishing mapufacturiog nation al on 
on earth; awd this is the state of things we are called again 
upon to imitate. Ged forbid! If our countrymen the V 
wish to jive and act as freemen, let them seek to M 
become owners and cultivators of the soil; and, if . f. | 
they cannot do this in the old States, let them fol- ts i 
low the mighty tide which is continually flowing = s 
West. With the bible and the axe—those emblems Pa 7 
of religion and enterprise—let them there seek a I . 
haven in which they may enjoy ein 
F “Ffealth in the breeze, and shelter in the storm;” posed 
whilst, under free constitations and equal laws, them: 
they shall live, breathe, think, and act with all the asin 
dignity of freemen. for di 
the o| 
SPEECH OF MR. WATTERSON, ihe el 


OF TENNESSEE, oats 
In the House of Representatives, July 2, 1842—On ian 
_ the veto message. the C 


Mr. WATTERSON remarked that it was but ed op 
seldom he atiempted to speak in the House, espe and it 
cially during the present session. He had not i0- deser 
tended to have spoken now, nor would he have wouk 
done so but for the very extraordinary speech of and f 
his honorable colleague, [Mr, Carurners}—extra- and h 
ordinary, not only for its bitter denunciation of the all thi 
President ‘as a traitor, but for its unprovoked at- and J 
taek on the Democratié party. Sir, (said Mr. W.,) 1836, 
it is no business of mine here to become the cham- those 
pion of the President: there are others here more I refe 
able to vindicate him. He is no President of my made 
choice. He was elected by those who now sbuse listeng 
and denounce him. But, sir, I shouid be fale to Mr 
trath and to honor if I were not to say that, om 


but little. And these, in 1840, Congress consti- 
tuted Tennessee her agent to se!l at 124 cents per 
acre—and that ona eredit of one, two,.and tbree 
years; still requiring any claim for military war- 
ran Ss to be first paid. So you have not, and are 
not likely to receive one cent from the North Caro- 
lina deed of cession. Allow me to correct another 
‘error, in regard to what Ll suppose will excite some 
surprice here—and that is, its being d.nied in my 
State that the bankrupt bi!l is a measure of the 
Whig party. I should have supposed, afier hav- 
ing received but three Democratic votes in this 
House, and its repeal being prevented at this ses- 
sion in the other House by the vote of one of our 
own Senators, it could hardly have been denied 
that it was a Whig measure. I submit, however, 
an extract from the Whig caucus manifesto, in 
which it is claimed as amongst their measures of 
relief, which places it beyond question: 

Extract from the address of the congressional Whig meet- 

ing, September 13, 1841. 

“The bankrupt act, so earnestly and so long solicited by a large 
and meritorious class of our citizens, has been passed, under 
circumstances which,cannot but reflect the highest honor upon 
the Representatives of many sections of the country. Asa 
measure standing alone, it might, perhaps, bave been destined 
to a further delay; but. being brought, as it was, into that series 
of measures which were supposed to embrace the scheme of 
relief whieh the nation at large required, it met from a Whig 
Cengress that support of which the chief argument aad highest 
value are derived from the respect which every one felt to be 
due to a comprehensive policy, whose scope should include 
every interest m the nation.” 

I re‘urn to the receipts and expenditures, as a 
with to submit a comparative view of what was: 
received and expended in 1839 and 1840, as well as 
in the year 1841, and the estimates for 1842 show- 
ing the difference between the two last year’s of 
Mr. Van Baren’s administration, and the two fist 
of the present; from which it appears (see table) 
that the expenditares of the Whigs, after all their 
abuse, will have exceeded Mr. Van Buren’s, ip the 
two years, by more than three millions and a quar- 
ter; and that the expenditures of the Whigs, in their 
two years, will have exceeded their receipts for the 
same period near thirteen and abalf millions. A 
beaatiful commentary on their professions of 


to how we were to vote. The preamble to these 
resolutions declares that the Whig members of that 
body— 

“See with regret that, by the introduction of bills called ‘pre- 
e:nption bills,’ ‘graduation bills,’ and other measures into the 
Congress of the United States, manifest injustice is intended to 
the older members of the Confederacy: Be it therefore resolved 
That this General Assembly do condemn, in the mest decided 
manner, any act by the Congress of the United States, what- 
ever ule it may bear, which contemplates a disposition of the 
proceeds of the public lands, otherwise than as set forth in the 
deeds of cession from the several Siates.”’ 


Sach are the sentiments of the Whigs of North 
Carolina, as thus embodied in their resolves of 
1840-41. ‘They were received at the extra ses- 
sion of Congress. They condemn, in the most 
decided manner, all pre-emption biils—all gifts of 
the public lands—all giving away, except as pro- 
vided by the deeds of cession. Now, sir, what are 
the provisicns of the distribution act passed at the 
extra session, which, it is said, is too sacred to be 
repealed? 1. Ii directs to be “paid to each of the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Leuisiana, Arkansas, and 
Michigan, over and above what each of the said 
States is entitled to by the terms of the’compact,” 
(which was from 3 to5 per cent.,) “the sum of | 
10 per cegj. upon the ne! proceeds of the sales of | 
the public lands.” 2. “There shall be granted to 
each of the States aforesaid five bundred thousand 
acres of land, tor the purposes of interval um- 
provement,” provided that ‘avy quantity which 
any of the said States have already received is to 
be deducted. 3. It provides that every bona fide 
settler on the public lands shall be entitled to enter 
one hundred and sixty acres. Here we have a 
grant, a gift, and a “pre-emption,” directly in 
violation of onr instragtions. Bat, as 1 voted 
against the bill; and for its repeal, [ leave it to the 
Legislature, and such of their Whig friends from 
the State as voted for this measure, to settle this 
matter in their own way. We are further told, 
those lands belong to the States; that it is their 
property; anc pow tbat the public debt is paid, 
they should not be surrendered. May I inquire as 
to the right of the States to this property? Where 
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this occasion, T award to the President my warmest || that my cojleague’s speech of 1835 was rather bet- 


ap robation for this veto; not only for this one, 
pat for the two vetoes of the called session. On 
all three of these occasions, the President has nobly 
siepped forward and vindicated: the Constitution, 
and sustained the just expeciations of his best 
friends. Sir, I repeat, that I applaud the President 
for his course on these memorable occasions. On 
others I have differed from him—widely differed — 
and expect still to be compelled to differ from him 
on many mere, Butl hope the time will never 
come when [ could consent to join in an indiscrimi- 
nate and unjust war upon the character and public 
services of any President, only because I had not 
aided in his election. Sir, this charge of treason 
and desertion against the President bas not even 
the meritof novelty to sustain it. It was sung 
fem one end of the Whig party to the other— 
through this ball and all over this country—during 
the called session of Congress. On the breaking 
up of tbat body, the celebrated manifesto was sent 
out in every Cirection, and all the flaming oraters 
of the party proclaimed it wherever they went. 
Bat, sir, mark the result—not in the destruction of 
John Tyler, but in the utter overthrow and destruc. 
tion of his accusers. But I must return to my 
honorable colleague, (Mr. Carutners,} who, 
taking no warning from the past, now repeats 
this bold and reckless charge against the President, 
and directly charges a coaliion and bargain te- 
tween him and the Democratic party. My col- 
league is the last man here who shovld have 
charged John Tyler with being a traitor. In 1836, 
he voted for him to be Vice President of the United 
Sta'es. He did the same thing in 1840. For foar 
long years he held him upto the country as a great 
and good man, worthy to fill the second office of 
the greatest republic in the world. In 1836, he 
voted for John Tyler through his own party 
electors, on the ticket of Judge White. He must, 
therefore, have voted for him as he did for Judge 
White—as an anti-bank, anti-internal improve- 
ment, anti distribution, and anti-tariff man. If so, 
they were then together, harmonizing and agreeing 
on all these great topics. Bat John Tyler is still 
anti-bank, anti-distribution, and anti-protective 
tariff; and for being so, my colleague joins in 
denouncing him as a traitor. Traitor to whet? To 
his old principles? No: for he holds them now as 
he tid in 1836, when my colleague so warmly sup- 
ported him on the White ticket. One or the other, 
tben, must have chansed; and my colleague ad- 
mitted frankly, the other day, that he had changed, 
and seemed proud of it. Sir, this admission shows 
al once the true secret of ail this denunciation 
against John Tyler by my colleague and many of 
the Whig party. They were once good Jackson 
men, and opposed to all the leading measures of 
Mr. Clay; they were opposed to a National Bank, 
‘0 a distribution ef the proceeds of the public 
lands, and to a high protective tariff; and, as such, 
they nominated Judge White and John Tyler as 
President and Vice President of the United States. 
In the course of time, and by evil associations with 
those to whom they had always before been op- 
posed, they changed their opinions; they united 
themselves to the Clay party; like all new and 
awkward converts, they shouted louder for a bank, 
for distribution, and for a high tariff, than any of 
the old Federal professors, who were the fathers of 
ihe chureh. Bat John Tyler, whep brought to the 
lest, under oaik, and acting under all the respon- 
sibilities of his station, could not, did not, and 
Would not change sides with them. He siood by 
the Constitution, by his conscience, by his record- 
¢d opinions in the Legislature of his native Siate 
and in the Senate of the United States, and would not 
desert them. Sir, this is his only treason. He 
would not, like them, desert his ancient principles; 
and for this he is now denounced by my colleague 
and his other Whig associates. In confirmation of 
this, [ want to show you what a good Jackson 
and White and Tyler man my colleague was in 
1836, and how violently he was then opposed to 
with whom he is now politically associated. 
I refer you to a few extracts from an able speech 
dade in the Legislature of Tennessee, io which I 
listened wish the highest satisfaction. 
Mr. Chairman, f, whilst I read, you shall conclude 
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ter than that of yesterday, you must remember that 
he was then speaking on the right side, and ina 
better cause—a cause that was natural to him— 
the old cause in which he was raised—the Repab- 
ican, or the Democratic, or the Jackson cause. 
Now he is cramped—fettered by asscciations 
which he once abhorred, and espousing doctrines 
which, in that very spcech, he was eloquent in de- 
nouncing: 

“The truth is, the race is between White and Van Buren, the 
candidate of the people, and of the Baltimore convention. These 
gentlemen are both talented, and have both fought in the Re- 
publican ranks. ‘They have been good Jackson men. White, 
to be sure, has done him more service, for he commeaced 
sooner by many years, and has fought harder, for he always 
has been in the hottest of the action, and the old chief has never 
sounded his political war-trump but White was in the field and 
at hisside; he has never called for a vanguard but White has 
stepped forward. ¥ : ; , 3 ’ 
White has come out on all the vetoes and messages, and every 
leading measure of Jackson’s adminisiration; and is therefore 
pledged in print, and under his owa hand, upon them; and will, 
assure as he is an honest statesman, carry them out if he 
should succeed. Mr. Van Buren’s situation has not been such 
as to make it necessary that he should take sides upon these 
agitating questions; and it seems to be admitted on all hands, 
that he is one of those politicians who will not obtrude bis senti- 
ments upon the public, on questions which have two sides, but 
is modest.and retiring in his policy. There is, perhaps, one ex- 
ception in this course. I would not do an injustice. On one 
loccasion, in a toast, if I mistake not, he did say ‘uncompromi- 
sing Opposition to the United States Bank.’ Since what little we 
see of his sentiments is good, what a pity it is we cannot get 
more, in toasts, or some more slid way. But White has*made 
lengthy arguments on that subject, for which he has been laud- 
ed to the skies by the very men who are now abusing him. He 
has, ever since 1817, been standing upon the streng ground, 
that the Bank of the United States, and all the banks of that 
kind, are unconstitutional, as weil asinexpedient. * : ’ 
If Judge White carinot be elected, I would much prefer his elec- 
tion (Mr. Van Buren’s) to that of any opposition man, notwith- 
standing my objections to him; for you have seen, sir, from 
what I have said, that I have many objections to h'm, when com- 
pared to White; but still 1 would much prefer him to any man 
whose principles are adverse to those which have characterized 
and made glorious the present Administration.” 


Mr. Chairman, this exiract leaves no shadow of 
doubt about my colleague’s position in 1835. He 
was a Jackson man. Now he is a Clay man. He 
was a White man, and a Van Buren man, because 
they were both good Republicans—they “had 
fought in the Republican ranks.” Ah! both so 
good that they bad fought in the Republican ranks. 
Against whom did they figh? Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Clay. Against what did they figh? The bank, 
Mr. Clay’s distributicn bill, and his pro‘ective- 
tariff system. Fer these noble deeds, my colleague 
much preferred that either should be elected to 
“any opposition man” To defeat these, when the 
election of 1836 came on, he veted for Judge 
White and John Tyler. Now, where is he? For 
Clay, against the world. Not only so; but he is 
for Mr. Clay’s measures—his National Bank—h's 
distribution bill—his protective tariff till;—for all 
these he is new a zealous, not to say a furious, ad- 
vocate; so zealous, that he denounces John Tyler 
for not changing like himself. Nay, more: in his 
zeal for the support of these measares, he ventures 
to assert, in language not to be misunderstood, the 
existence of some corrupt bargain or coalition be- 
tween the President and the Democratic party. 
The gentleman gave no proof to sustain the charge, 
and I here maintain that he cannot give any—not 
one particle of proof. Suir, the fact does not exist; 
and, of course, cannot be proved. The Demo- 
cratic party never was the “bargain, intrigue, and 
corruption” party. The gentleman was long 
enough in it to know that it was not. But he has 
gene over and joined a party famous for that sor 
of thing, and must of course partake largely of tha 
suspicious temper its own misdeeds in that way 
have inspired. 

Mr. Wise asked the genileman from Tennessee 


. [Mr. Warrerson] to state to the House and to the 


country whether, in 1836, there were not two can- 
didates in Tennessee for the Presidency and the 
Vice Presidency; and whether Mr. Granger, of 
this House, was not nominated in some of the 
States for the Vice Presidency, and supported by 
those who were in favor of a bank; and whether 
Mr. Ts ler was not run by some of the States es in 
opposition to a bank; and whether Tennessee did 
not ran Mr. Tyler, in opposition to Mr. Granger, 
as the anti-benk candidate? 

Mr. Warrterson said there was no candidate for 
the Vice Presidency in Tennessee. But when the 
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those two agreeing ia their opposition to a Bank of 
the United States, acd upon other leading meas- 
ures; but in Kentucky and other States, where 
they were in favor of a bank, they ran Harrison 
and Granger. But the latter gentleman never saw 
the time when he could get a corporai’s guard in 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Caruruers desired to make some erplana- 
tions. 

Mr. Watterson begged gentlemen to recollect 
that his time was limited; and he was here remind- 
ed of an anecdote, which, as it was short, he would 
relate as applicable to hisowncase. A man orce 
was tied to the piston rod of a steamboat, for some 
offence which he had committed; and, to some per- 
sons who beset him, he said: “Gentlemen, pray 
make no remarks, or I shall lose the hang of the 
game.” [Laughter] He begged, too, that gen- 
Uemen would not interrapt him, for he had no 
time to spare, and might lose “the hang of the 
game.” 

Mr. CaruTi#ers made some observations, which 
were not heard a: the reporter’s desk. 


Mr. Warrerson said he did not intend to dis- 
cuss the course of Judge White; he was dead, and 
there let him rest; his (Mr. W’s) object was to no- 
tice the courve of his colleague. 


The question asked by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wise] remiads me (said Mr. Warrer- 
son) of the conspicuous part in this attack on the 
President and the Democratic party by the late 
Postmaster General, [Mr. Granger] He wished 
to pay his respects to that gentleman. By his own 
admissions, the gentleman stands forth before the 
whole country as the “bloody butcher” of his party. 
He hesitated not to say, in tones of triamph, that, 
during kis short period of servce, he had cut off 
the heads of 1,700 postmasters—1 700 in four or five 
months. But this was not all; he said, if his own 
head had not been cut off so soon, he would have 
brought 3,000 more tothe block. God of Heavens 
what a morster of b'ood and cruelty! 4,700 vic- 
tims marked for executicn—1,700 actually perish- 
ed, and the balance doomed to follow in a short 
time! And the gentleman seemed to glory in this 
deed of bloody proscription; he publicly and exult- 
ingly confessed itin the presence and hearing of 
that party, one of whose leaders proclaimed that 
there should be no proscription for opinion’s sake — 
that “proscription itself should be proscribed.” 


But, Mr. Chairman, I have other charges against 
this gentleman, well ca'culated to weaken the 
blow which he has struck at the President 
and the Democratic party. [n the course of the 
last session of Congress, he (Mr. W.) made some 
r>marks, which were published; and, in those re- 
marks, he incorporated a letter, written by a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
from Oatario county, from which the late Postmas- 
ter Generalcame. From that letter he would now 
read a few short extracis. 

They ate as follows: 

“Ist. Mr. Granger has said that he had yielded§to the doc- 
trines advocated by Mr. Slade in his speech in regard to the Dis 
trict of Columbia, and thatthe notion of implied faith on the 
part of Virginia and Maryland must be given up.”’ 

Mr. Grancer here rose and said, Tat is true. 

Mr. Warrerson continued to read, as foilows : 

“2d. Mr. Granger has said, that whenever it could be proved 
that slaveholders had called to their aid United States troops to 
put down an insurrection on the part of the slaves against the 
whites; or whenever it could be made to appear that United 
States troops had been used te sustain or protect slavery, that 
moment Congress would have power to abolish slavery in the 
different States.’ 

Mr. Grancer admitted that, a!so, was true. 

Mr. Warrerson continued to read, as follows: 

“3d. Mr. Granger had said that colonization was one of the 
greatest Southern humbugs ever invented; and that, long before 
Gerrit Smith got his eyes open on this subject, he had openly 
and avowedly denounced this scheme, not only in the social cir- 
cle, but in a public meeting.” 

Mr. Gaancer again signified his admission. 

Mr. Wartrerson continued : 

“4th. Mr. Granger said, if the Abolitionists of Ontatio coun- 
ty gave him a liberal support in 1838, they never should have 
cause to regret it. E 

“The scntiments set forth in the ahove, I had from Mr. Gran- 
ger’s own lips. I have given his words, as near as I can recol- 
lect them. A. SAWYER.” 

Mr. Warrzrsow said he had rea! these senti- 


ments now, that, if they were not correct, they 
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Veto Message —Mr. Watterson. 


might be contradicted. The gentleman admitted |} embarrassment, or even insolvency, any hinderance 


their eorrectness— 

Mr. Granoer made some observation, which 
was inaudible at the Reporier’s desk, but was un 
derstood to deny the fourth statement of Mr. Saw- 
yer. 

Mr. Watterson said: Well, the gentleman ad- 
mitted that, if the United Sta'es troops were called 
out to suppress a servile iasurrection, the Govern- 
ment would possess the power to abolish slavery in 
the States. 

Mr. Sran.y rose to a question of order, 

Mr. Watrerson begged him riot to do so; he 
would prefer to give up the matter, as he had no 
time to spare. He, however, was merely stating 
the reasons why Tennessee would never give her 
support to the gentleman from New York. He 


also alluded to the rumor, that the Whig portion of 


the delegation from New York waited on the late 
Posimaster General, and told him, if he did not go 
out of the Cabinet they would kick him oui of the 
Whig party. 


Mr. Granorr pronounced it an unqualified false- 
hood in every part of it; aod be rejoiced that the 
gentleman had given him the opportunity to con- 
tradict it. 

Mr. Watrerson. Well; if the gentleman de- 
nies it, be itso. Atany rate, he remained in office 
until he was satisfied that Captain Tyler would 
kick him out, unless he withdrew, and saved him 
the trouble. It was also said that objections were 
raived in the Senate to the nomination of that gen- 
ileman as Posimaster General—doubts being en- 
terlaiued whether he was sound on the subject of 
abolition. 

The Cuainman [Mr, Bricas] called the gentle- 
man to order. 


Mr. Watters wn said he might b2 out of order, 
but he was remarking on the gentleman from New 
York; and wished to know if he did not refuse, af- 
ter his appointment, to give a statement, as he had 
pledged himself to do, showing that he was no 
abolitionist. His own cpinion was that he was an 
abolitionist—an abolitionist of the very worst sort. 
He wished to know if the Chairman calied him to 
order on that ground. 

Mr. Carutners said, as the gentleman from 
Tennessee had but an hour, he hoped ia that time 
he would be allowed to say what he pleased. 

Mr. Briacs (the Chairman) still objected. 

Mr. Wise. Weil; pass that. 

Mr. Warterson. We!l!; I pass, then, from the 
bloody cruelty and abolition of this one man, to 
the violated pledges of the whole party. I have 
something further to say about the violation of this 
deceitfal watchword of the Whig pariy— 

“Proscription shall itself be proscribed.” 
How has this solemn and oft-repeated pledge been 
redeemed? Have no faithful and competent Demo- 
crais been removed, only because they were Demo- 
crats, and to make room for needy partisans, who 
ubblushingly claimed the office as the reward for 
party services? Let the disgraced records of the 
country establish the fact; let the open and noto- 
rious declarations of Whig Senators, who publicly 
said that they would confirm the nomination of no 
D+mocrat to any office until the President publicly 
proclaimed his withdrawal from the Whig party, 
and joined the Democrats;—!et the facis of a case 
that occurred in my own State, settle this question 
A vacancy tovk place in the office of marshal for 
Middle Tennessee. Mr. Thomas Ciaiborne applied 
for the office. Hie was, years ago, a member of 
. this House—long a member of the Legisia'ure of 
Tennessee—a lawyer of respectability whilst he 
practised at the Nashville bar—a worthy member of 
the Baptist society of Christians——and as honest a 
man as ever drew the breath of life. But he wasa 
friend to Jackson, and a Democrat; ani for these 
causes he was rejecte| by Whig Senators. So shame- 
ful was the act, that they were forced to excuse it On 
the plea of his embarrassments. True, he was ex- 
barrassed; bat chiefly by the payment of security 
debts. He never shaffled his property, but paid up 
like an honest man, though it brought poverty on an 
excellent aad accomplished family. How many of 
his rejectors wou'd have acied a\ well under like 
circumstances? Whea did a Whig Senator find 


in the way of his own friends to appointments to 
office? Ask the Chareés to Venezuela and to Por- 
tugal the question, Let them say, by this rale, 
what chances they would have had to reach their 
present high stations. -.To be a Democrat, and 
poor, is astench in the nostrils of your modern, 
newborn Whigs; but to be a member of “all 
the talent-and-decency party,” and insolvent for 
thousands, is the very highest recommendation to 
offic! Sir, I admit that the motive for violating 
theit pledges often and solemnly given before the 
election, was a strong one. They hed their own 
hungry and rapacious friends to satisfy with the 
spoils of office. From the day of his inauguration, 
President Harrison was besieged by a host cf hun- 
gry, starving office-seekers—five thousand wou!d 
scarcely be half the number. The newspapers of 
the day inform us that they followed him to the 
White Honse; they filled it up to overflowing; 
they poured themselves not only into the public, 
but the private rooms; and not a few were said to 
have pressed into the kitchen. ‘Ihe good and gen- 
erous-hearted old man did not know what to do 
with them. He sent for the marshal; but he was 
found to be armed with no authority to clear the 
house. He made an appeal to the throng; they 
would hear nothing but from the old man himself. 
Hie came forward, and addressed the crowd; they 
seemed somewhat moved by his appeal, and ap- 
peared to be about to retire, when, unluckily, one 
of them pulled out a bunitle and begged the Gen- 
eral to look over it by the morning. This started 
others; they rushed ferward—the President first 
filled his pockets, then his hat, and, looking mourn- 
fally to the marsha!, besought his aid; he came to 
his aid, filled his pockets, then his hat, &c., until 
the whole affair became one of perfec: ridicule. 
Sir, this was not the affair of a singlé day—it was 
repeated nearly every day—from morn till night, 
aud almost till midnight—until they brought down 
his gray hairs with more than sorrow to the grave. 
Yes, sir, the office-seekers literally killed and mur- 
dered theirown President,* and yet they dare repeat 
the old slander agaiast the Democrats, that ‘they are 
the spoils party.” When did the Democrats butcher 
1,700 men, and mark for the slaughter 3,000 more? 
Wien did they throng the President’s mansion so 
like the myriad vermin of a dead carcass? Never: 
and long may our country be saved from anoiber 
such ascene—of lank, and Jean, and hungry office- 
seekers, howling like famished wolves around all 
the Executive departments of this Government. 
And, sir, let me here express the confident belief, 
that, if John Tyler had not in a good degree 
stopped the progress of this bloody proscription, 
aud if he had never stood in the way of the 
distribution of the loaves and fishes amongst 
the friends of Henry Clay, he had never been 
called the trailor, the wre'ch, the weak and vacilla- 
ting Chief Magistrate. No, we should have heard 
but little of all these things, if John Tyler had be- 
stowed the patronage of his high office on the espe- 
cial friends of the great Dictator of the Whig 
arly. 

F Mr. Chairman, before I allude to other acts of 
violated pledges given by this universal Whig 
party, let me glance at some of the false and de- 
ceitful humbugs by which they succeeded in get- 
ting into power. The first which I will name is 
their shameful attacks on the leading Democratic 
papers They were called “ithe by-authoriiy 
presses,”"—“ithe hireling presses,” &c,&c. And 


* Extract from a speech made by Mr. Proffit, of the House of 
Representatives, at Philadelphia, on the 4th of July, 1842. Mr. 
—— was a warm iriead and supporter of General Harrison’s 
election: 

“Mr. Proffit gave an account of a scene which he witnessed 
between General Harrison and three or four leading Whigs on 
the 22d of March, 1841, and at the last interview which he (Mr, 
P.) ever had with him. Those men were urging the indiscrim- 
inate discharge of Demecratic office-holders. All the parties 
appeared warm and eager in the Controversy, until at length 
General H. started up, and, with a warmth and energy he rarely 
exhibired, he extend: d his arms, exclaiming, at the same time, 





‘So help me God, I will resign my office before I can be guilty. 


of such iniquity.’ The good eld man continued to assert his 
determination to pursue a moderate and just course; and his 
persecutors reft the house very much dissatisfied. After they 
were gone, the President turned to me and remarked, ‘Proffit, I 
am. glad to see you—the Federal portion of the Whig party are 
making desperate efforts to seize the reins of Government— 
they are urging the most uninerciful proscription; and if they 
continue to do so much longer, they will drive me mad.’ ” 
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after bringing them in such repute as to break off 
hundreds and thousands from reading them, they 
came forward with the solemn pledge, if they were 
elected to power, to 


SEPARATE THE PUBLIC PRINTING FROM THE POLITICAL 
PRESS. 

They declared that they would separate the polit. 
ical press from the Government. What had 
done? Their very first act was to elect Gales & 
Seaton printers to this House. Their very first 
act in the Senate was to violate a solemn contract, 
perfect and complete-in all its parts, aud dismiss 
Blair & RiveS from their office as printers to that 
body. ' 

HOOE CASE—FREE NEGRO TESTIMONY IN NAVAL 
COURTS-MARTIAL. 


There was another humbug cry which they used 
in the Presidential election, and which gave the 
Democratic party much trouble—the Hooe case, 
gotien up by the Representative of the Richmond 
(Vifginia) district. They trampeted it all over 
the land, that a white man had been convicted by 
the testimony of a free negro. From the noise | 
they made about this affair, he supposed that their 
first act, in coming into power, would be to passa 
law prohibitiag the reception of free-negrto testi- . 
mony at all in our naval courts-martial. Yet 
they had not done so, although they had a (tjumph- 
ant majority in both branches of Congress. 


STANDING ARMY. 


There was the standing army, too, which gave 
the Democrats some trouble—more so than the 
Hooe case. The other day, when a proposition 
was made by his colleague [Mr.-C. Jonson] to 
reduce the real standing army of the country, of 
12 000 men, how did the Whigs vote? He re- 
ferred to the journals to prove that they were not 
generally anxious to have a reduction. 


CENSUS LAW. 


Another humbug was used very much in his 
State. He referred to the census law. The people, 
in many sections, were made to believe that their 
property, even to the most trifling articles, was to 
be taxed by the Federal Government. Look at the 
vote ordering these statistics to be taken. Wasit 
a party vote? Assuredly not; and now that the 
statistics had been printed, every one admitted thir 
value. 

I wish, next, to allude to another humbug, freely 
used by the Whig party in 1840. It deceived 
thousands. The election was coming on in the 
midst of great embarrassment in money matters, 
and whilst the prices of produce and property had 
greatly fallen from those of the preceding years. 
Instead of telling to the people the plain truth on 
the subject, they pretended that the great scarcity 
of money and the low prices were not the result of 
individual exiravagance and folly, but of manage- 
ment in their rulers; and that, if they would only 
turn Mr. Van Buren out, the tide of prosperity 
would again roj] over the nation; that money 
would flow freely into every man’s pocket, and 
that there would be . 


ATREMENDOUS RISE IN THE PRICES OF PRODUCE AND 
PROPERTY. 

Mr. Clay dealt largely in such prognostications. 
He did not hesitate to proclaim that the mere fact 
of the election of, General Harrison would raise 
the price of property in every portion of the Union. 
His colleague in the Senate [Mr. Crirrenpen) de 
clared that, in his opinion, it would add one hat 
dred millions of dollars to the capital of the coun: 
try. When these two distinguished men 0 
these sentiments and opinions, they were caught 
up and repeated by all “the little Clays and litle 
Crittendens” all over this broad land, uutil the 
false and deceitful prophecy fastened itself on the 
minds of hundreds and thousands of well-mead- 
ing people. But what bas been the fulfilment 
Property and produce have gone down—dewn 
prices far below what they were when these “Sif 
Oracles” predicied their rise. Money has grown 
searcer and searcer. One bank after apotber bas 
blown up, strewing the land with one 
wreck of poverty, bankruptcy and ruin. 

Mr. Ch I should be exceedingly gla if! 
had no other humbugs of the Whig party 10 ¢X 
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jo my constituents and to the country. But 
=, is avolbeT, which occupied too conspicuous a 
» in the campaign of 1840, and which suc- 
jed too well in deceiving and cheating the good 
‘this country, to be here omitied. 1, of 

opie ol 
use, allude to the great Ogle hunbug about the 
piace of the President’s House. The White 
jae was described as more splendid than an 
germ palace, and its decorations and furniture 
ivied the elegance and grandeur of any European 
march. The speech was made up of newspa- 
scraps and garbled extracts of accounts, witha 
| suppression OF confused arrangement of 
tes; and exhibited a false and deceitful view of the 
hole subject throughout. It was, in fact, a 
slame of old scraps pasted and patched aboat 
ith a most studied and artful ‘perversion of the 
is of the case. Governor Lincoln, a Whig 
sober from Massachusetts, of the highest char- 
ier, exposed the whole trick at the time to the 
ost withering scorn and contempt. Butitwas a 
nod electioneering document; and it was therefore 
anked to every corner and region of the country, 
ih many a Sight insinuation that Lincoln was 

ot to be relied on—that true it was he was a 

hig; but, unfortunately, “fin almost every flock 
ere were some black sheep to be found.” Never 

id a work, either of philosophy or of fancy, go 

prough so many editions, and enjoy so extensive 

circulation as “Ozle on Spoonery.” But mark 
ow soon a fall exposure fojlowed upon the heels 
this vile piece of trickery. In less than three 
ovths after, the same party came forward; and 
re, in these bails, asked for and voted the sum 

{ $6,000 to buy more furniture for fitting up and 

ceparing this wore than Eastern palace for the 
ience of General Harrison. The application 
stonished the House. The question was asked, 
ow is it possible that more furniture cao be want- 

d if what Ogle said was true, or even half true? 

bis led to an examination and description of the 
iferent rooms and their furniture, by which it 

ppeared that the rooms and fursiture were in 
uch a condition that a majority here actually voted 
he $6,000 more to fit up the estabiishment for the 

ommo:lation of the President -and his family. 
omuch for that wretched piece of trickery and 
umbuggery by which” many an honest man was 

bea'ed and defrauded out of his vote. But I 
urn away from these vile means by which the 
ictory of 1840 was achieved. The most appro- 
riate of all the mottoes adopted by the Whig party 

as this— 

“We stoop to conquer.” ‘ 
Yes, sir, it was true that they did stoop—how 
ow it might be offensive to say. And they con- 
d; but it was a victory over the morals of this 
bmmunity, on which Heaven could shed none of 
ts bright and holy sanctions. I have ever re- 
arded the death of General Harrison, not as a dis- 
nsation of wrath against him, but as a token of 
Divine displeasure against the frauds and devices 
y which his election was secured. The great 
horal lesson intended to be inculcated by it, no 
loubt, was to teach our own, and the other nations 
of the earth, that, although vice and fanaticism may 
triumph for a season, yet the true foundaion of 
ational prosperity can only be laid in honesty, 
neerity, and truth. 
Mr. Chairman, let us now leave the various means 
by which the Whig party succeeded in getting into 
ower, in order to see how they have exercised it 
{ler it was obtained. Never did a party have a 
ret chance or better opportunity for carrying out 
nett principles, if they had any. In about three 
months they convoked Congress, which has been 
a session nearly ever since. They assembled here 
th a decided majority of more than forty votes. 
*hey established their own rales, in their own way; 
nd at their own time they brought forward their 
wn measures, and referred them to committees of 
wit own appointment. The Democratic party 

&s powerless, either for good or for evil. They 

* nO part or lot in the business, and seemed to 

only in some sort as subscribing witnesses 

‘o what was done. Well, sir, what has been done? 
Tepeat the question, what has been done? The 

‘St thing, in order of time as well as of demerit, is 
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Veto Message—Mr. Watterson. 


DISTRIBUTION BILL. 


By this law, ali moneys raired by the sale and 
entry of the public lands (amounting to many mil- 
lions «f acres) are no longer to be paid over into 
the national treasury, but are to be given away to 
the States;—not given in equal proportions either. 
Nine of the twenty-six Siates are first given five hun- 
dred thousand acres each, and also 10 per cent. of the 
net proceeds of the sales and éntries. All this is to 
be done extra for them, before distribution takes 
place; and, in that division, they get their propor- 
uonate dividend with the rest. Well, sir, when was 
this unequal donation made to the States? At the 
very moment when your nftional treasury was so 
empty, that you had to passa loan bill to borrow 
money—when, and where, and from whom you 
could. Yes, sir, the same Congress that gave away 
your money, passed a law to borrow money to sup- 
ply your necessities. With one hand they gave 
away, whilst with the other they borrowed money. 
Was this sensible? Was it just? Was it honor- 
able? Bat I will net go in'o particulars; 1 will say 
notbiwg of the caucus drill which got the bill 
through—nothing of the log-rolling between its 
friends and the friends of the bankrupt bill. These 
things are all known and condemned by the peo- 
ple. South Carolina spurned the filthy bribe from 
her door; Virginia refused to touch a dollar of the 
money; other States, I think, have followed their 
noble example. My own, my loved and honored 
State, is at this moment decided in her opposition 
to this unwiie and unequal measure. Look at 
her Representatives bere on this floor—five Demo- 
crats and three Whigs—eight in al!, are using their 
best exertions for its repeal. So far, as yet, we have 
not succeeded; but, let me tell you, this distribution 
bill is a doomed measure; the hand of destiny is 
upon it, and repealed it must and will be. 

The next thing done was the passage of the 


BANKRUPT BILL. 


This measure was the twin brother of the distri- 
bution bill. It was prepared in a Whig caucus— 
brought into the House, and passed under the gag 
of the previous question, A few of the Whigs at 
first were a little refractory; but the overbearing 
dictation of Mr. Ciay soon put things to rights; and 
the bill was passed under circumstances that can 
never reflect credit upon the party who hurried it 
through. 

Mr. Chairman, would you believe that attempts 
have been made to shuffle the odium of this law off 
of the Whig party, and to put it on the Democratic 
party? I have even received letters from Tennes- 
see, speaking of this law having been passed by 
Democratic votes. I have also been informed 
that in that State it is quite common for Whigs to 
say that it was passed equally by both parties. Sir, 
once for all, I call on you and this House to bear 
witness to the utter falsehood of such insinuations. 
The Democratic party voted against it at every 
stage. They fought it at every step of i's progress 
through both Houses. Sir, I have turned to the 
journal, and bave it now lying before me; and it 
shows that, on the final passage of the bill, every 
Democrat in this House voted against the bill ex- 
cept three: Mr. Wood and Mr. Roosevelt, from 
the State of New York, and Mr. Dawson, from 
Louisiana. 

The following is taken from the House journal: 


“The main question, viz: Shall the bill pass? was 
then put, and passed in the affirmative—yeas 111, 
nays 105. . 

‘The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of 
the members present, those who voted in the effir- 
mative are— 


“Messrs. Adams, Allen, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, 
Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Black, Blair, Board- 
man, Tohen, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Milton Brown, Jere- 
miah Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Thomas J. Campbell, Ca- 
ruthers, Childs, Chittenden, John C, Clarle, Staley N. Clarke, 
Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, Garrett Davis, W. ©. 
Dawson, J. B. Dawson, Deberry, John Edwards, Everett, 
Fessenden, Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, Gamble, Gates, 
Patrick G. Goude, Greig, Habersham, Hall, ae seein 
Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, William W. 
Irwin, James, William Cost Johnson, Isaac D. Jones, John P. 
Kennedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Mason, Mathiot, 
Maxwell, Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Morris, 
Morrow§Nisbet, Osborne, Pearce, Pendleton, Powell, Benjamin 
Randall, Alexander Randall, Randolph, Rayner, RNewey, Rod- 


Roosevelt, Russell, Sal 1, 
Blade, hay Smith, Sollers, Stanly, 'y, Stratton, 


rod 
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n, Tillinghast, Te- 
land, Tomlinson, Van Renaselaer, Wallace, Warren, Edw 
D. White, Joseph L. White, Thomas W. Williams, Lewis 
Williams, Christopher H. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, 
Winthrop, Wood, Yorke, Augustus Young, and John Young. 

“Those who voted in the negative are— 

“Mesars. Landaff W. Andrews, Arrington, Atherton, Ranke, 
Beeson, Bidlack, Birdseye, Bow, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. 
Brown, Charlies Brown, Burke, William Butler, William O. 
Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, John Camp- 
bell, William B. Campbell, Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, 
Coles, Cross, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, Dean, Doan, Doig, 
Eastman, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, 
Charlies A. Floyd, Fornance, Thomas F. Foster, Gentry, Gerry, 
Gilmer, Goggin, William O. Goode, Gordon, Graham, Gus- 
tine, Harris, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, 
Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jack, Cave 
Johnson, John W. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Lit- 
tlefield, Abraham McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Mal- 
lory, Marchand, Marshall, Mathews, Mattocks, Medill, Miller, 
Newhard, Parmenter, Payne. Pickens, Plumer, Pope, Proffit, 
Ramsey, Reding, Rencher, Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, Saunders, 
Shaw, Shopper , Shields, Boyder, Sprigg, Steenrod, Sweney, 
John B. Thompson, Triplett, Turney, Underwood, Van Buren, 
Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, James W. Williams, 
and Wise.” 

Of the 105 who voted in the negative, there were 
bat 17 Whigs, to wit: Messrs. L. W. Andrews, 
Birdseye, Botts, W. Butler, Wm. B. Campbell, 
Foster, Gentry, Goggin, Graham, Mar-hall, Mat- 
tocks, Pope, A. H. Shepperd, Sprigg, J. B. Thomp- 
son, Triplett, and Underwood. 

Ihave also examined the journal of the Sen- 
ate; and in that body, only four Democrats voted 
for the bill: ; : 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky: 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Morehead, Mouton, Phelps. Porter, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Talimadge, Walker, White, Wil- 
liams, Woodbridge, and Young. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Mesers. Allen, Archer, Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Graham, King, Linn, Me- 
Roberts, Nicholson, Pierce, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, Smith of 
Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Woodbury, and Wright. 

Three of these—Messrs. Walker, Williams, and 
Mouton—were directly and specially instructed by 
the Legislatures of their States to vote in that way. 
I repeat here, in my place, from the journals, that, 
in the House, the vote for the passage of the bill 
was one hundred and eleven: of these, three only 
were Democrats—all the rest were Whigs. In the 
Senate, there were twenty-six votes for the bill: of 
these, four were Democrats, (three under instruc- 
tions, and one (Mr. Youna] of bis own ac- 
cord;) and all the rest were Whigs. Sir, 
these facts are notorious. Mr. Clay and the 
Whig party have always boasted that these 
measures were theirs, and even new look to 
them in many quarters to secure Mr. Clay's elec- 
tion to the Presidency. Sir, the people of my 
State—both Whigs and Democrats—are opposed 
to this law; but a few of their Whig leaders and 
the Whig papers are trying ‘o impose upon them 
the belief that one party was as much for it as an- 
other. The‘insinuation is false—proved to be 
false by the journals before me—proved to be 
false by all the published speeches of the session— 
proved to be false by the Whig manifesto issued 
at the adjournment of the cailed session—proved 
to be false by various published letters of Mr. Clay 
himself. 4 atte 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to inquire what this 
universal Whig party has done during their ten 
months of legislation in the way of the 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES, RETRENCHMENT AND REFORM. 


They came into power on the 4th March, 1841. 
Let us compare the last year of Mr. Van Buren 
with the first year of the Whigs. 

Van Buren expended in 1840 - - $22,389,356 
The Whigs expended in 1841 - - 26,300,000 
In 1842, t3, and’4, cee = 

nd in each year, after making a 

their reuebabaants, the sum of 26 or 27,000,000 

The Secre oes much higher, but ihe chair- 
man of the Gamnine cn Manufactures, and Mr. 
Clay, in his speech on his resolutions, put the 
probable expenditures down, at the leasi, for the 
last-mentioned sum of $27,000,000; and this, too, 
after all their contemplated reforms. Mr. Satton- 
sTaLt has expressly told us, in his speech on the 
tariff, “‘we should, however, remeurber that the 
estimate of $27,000,000 sapposes retrenchment.” 
True, they may kill off a few clesks and pages, 
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and dismiss a few old carts from the service about | 
the public grouads; but, after all is said and done, | 
this Administration, in the first year, spent $26,- 
300,000; and propose, for the other three, to spend 
$27,000 009. Who bears, now, since the election, 
what he heard every day before it—amyihing at out 
the $13,000,000 of Mr. Adams's etiministration as 
the criterion of the expeaditures of thi:? On the 
contrary, look at the picture of expenditures as 
given by the chairman of the Commitee on Manu- 
factares, [Mr. Savronstatt.] He is one of the 
very leaders of the Whig party in this House, and 
tells us as follows: 

“ What is our financial condition? The treasnry is empty: 
weall know our revenue falle short, and has long fallen short of 
our expenditures; and whilst we are talking about the amount 
of our debt, whether it be 18 or 20,000,000, or more, it is going 
on increasing ; [jm and at the end of every month since the 
Gongreas has been in sesion, the debt was perhaps one million 
more than it was at the commencement.” 

Growing at the rate of one million of dollars per 
month!! God of Heaven! what are we coming 
to? Whatacnanoe has indeed been effected by 
turning out the Democrats! They spent $22 389,- 
356 per year—the Whigs acknowledge that they 
cannot get along with less than 26 or $27,000,000. 
Besides this, the Whigs, by their own staiements, 
in fifieen months, have created a national debt of 
eighteen or twenty millions, and that it is still 
growing at the rate of one million per month! I 
will not underiake to say what has gone witb all 
this money. We know that some 25 or $30 000,000 
were given away to the family of Gen. Harrison. 
He was President one month; for that the Constitu- 
tion and law allowed him something more than 
$2,000; but they voled to his widow the full 
amouat for the whole year. Besides this, the then 
Cabinet, afier the death of General Harrison, in- 
stead of giving him a deceat and honorable inter- 
ment, according to the usage of ail Christian na- 
tions, and as worthy ef one lately filling so exalted 
as‘ation, issued their orders, and collected at the 
Presiden.’s all manner of frippery, of silk gloves, 
kid gloves, crapes, &c., to be distributed freely to 
the crowd who might choose to go up and he!p 
themselves to whatever they pleased, until the 
funeral ex penses amounted to something more than 
$3,000. Let no man charge that I object to the 
necessary and proper expenses in burying the late 
President. Bat I do object to such shameless and 
uoprofi'able distribu'ion of silly finery among the 
crowd, many of whom, by their incessant impor- 
tunity for office, bad contributed to bis death. And 
more than all do I object to the payment of such 
largesser, by a Whig Congress, which at this very 
session wave refused to refund to General Jackson 
the $1,000 fine imposed upon him at New Orleans. 
General Jackson saved the most important city of 
ths Union. In saving it, he was compelled to pro- 
claim martial law. For this he was arraigned, 
and iried, and fined in the sum of $1,000. He 
bowed submission to the law, and paid down the 
money; that money you have had the use of for 
many years, and you have refused at this session 
to give it back to the General in his old age. Sir, 
a@ little more than one third of what was wasted in 
useless finery on the crowd, and in hack-hire for 
loafers who were too lazy or too proud to walk in 
a funeral procession, would have restored the fine 
to this brave od soldier and patriot. The gener- 
ous deed would have smoothed his dying pillow, 
and re-animated with gratitude a heart which, 
whilst it lives, whether you give back the money or 
not, can never fail to beat bigh for the honor, the 
happiness, and glory of his country. 


SPEECH OF MR. BIDLACK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
In the House of Representatives, July 5, 1842.—On 
the revenue bill. 

Mr. BIDLACK observed that nothing was more 
common than for men to “resolve and re resolve, 
then die the same.” When this tariff discussion 
commenced, although he had made up his mind on 
the general principles involved in the bill, he had 
not come to a decision on its several details, and, 
of course, had no idea of speaking with a view to 
instruct others. But, from the arguments he had 
heard, and inasmuch as Pennsylvania had been in? 
directly, if ot openly, made the subject of attack; 
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and more particularly as one of his own colleagues 


{Mr. Sxyper]} had, no doubt with the best inten- 
tions in the world, made some observations, and in- 
troduced some estimates in relation to the iron in- 
terest within his own district, he felt himself called 
upon to submit a few remarks, with a view to cor- 
rect any erroneous conclusions which might be 
drawn from what bad been said. 

He would, however, state, in the first place, that 
he wished it understood that he entertained no pe- 
culiar feeling in favor of the iron manufacture, or 
of any other particular interest, to the injury of 
others. He was not, that he could recollect, ac- 
quainted with any one of the ironmasters in his 
own district, although"here were many of them. 
From their course in relation to the tariff, as well 
as from other circumstances, he was led toconclude 
that most, if not all of them, were politically op- 
posed to him. But his doctrine in relation to all 
such opponents, how bitter soever any of them may 
be, was expressed in the old maxim, “Let justice 
be done though the heavens should fall.” Ifhe 
had any peculiar sympathy, it was with the agri- 
cultural portion of his constituents; the great mass 
of whom, however, had an interest in sustaining 
both the iron and the coal operations carried on 
within the State. They were convinced that they 
ceuld derive from these enterprises a better market 
for their produce than they had previously enjoyed, 
when they had to travel sixty or seventy miles over 
the mountains. Though it might be true (as his 
colleague said) that each man paid five dollars an- 
nually in duties on the iron and lead he consumed, 
yet, if thereby he get a profit on all the breadstuffs 

e raised, he might be ultimately a great gainer. 

Suppose (said Mr. B.) a farmer pays 30 per cent. 
higher for $100 worth of manufactured articles, 
and sells $500 worth of produce 25 per cent. high- 
er, in consequence of the home consumption cre- 
ated: he will pay $30, and receive $125 in the ad- 
vance price, being a clear gain of $95. My friend 
from Indianna [Mr. Kennepy] would have all our 
seventeen millions of population engage in cultiva- 
ting the soil. Suppose all the capital and labor in 
the Union were diverted into that channel: would 
it raise the price of produce, or increase the de- 
mand in the market? Who would be purchasers? 
Would they not find themselves in the situation of 
the man who wished all the pee in the world 
dead but himself, in order that he might have no 
competitor inthe tavern-keeping business! I ad- 
mit agriculture is the most pleasant, honorable, and 
independent employment; but it would not be desi- 
rable to have all our population engaged in any one 
pursuit. 

Mr. B. said that he asked no protection for one 
class of the community over all others; but he went 
for extending justice to all. He had some time 
since drawn up and submitted to his friends a re- 
solution indicative of his sentiments on the subject 
which it had been his desire should be committe 
to a committee taken jointly from those of Ways 
and Means, on Commerce, and on Agriculture; 
but he could not get an opportunity of offering it. 


As a set off against the estimate submitted by his | 


colleague, intended to illustrate the profits of the 
ironmasters, he would submit another which had 
been handed to him by another of his colleagues 
from the western part of the State, asto the cost of 
aton of — His colleague [Mr. Snyper} 
had stated that a ton of pig-metal could be made for 
about $13. 
Estimate of the cost of manufaciuring a ton of pig metal— 
800 tons le in one year. 
2,400 tons ore, 3 tons to 1 of iron, at $2 75 per 
. : : ; 7 





on - . ° 600 00 
240,000 bushels charcoal, 300 bushels to a ton of #6, 

iron, at 3} cents per bushel : : - 9,400 00 
Two keepers and two fillers, at $26 per month 

each - . - : per annum 1,248 00 
Two bankmen to burn, pound, and clean ore, and 

stock coal, at $24 permonth each per annum, 576 00 
One hand to procure sand, &c., at 

16 month : : . do. : 192 00 
One founder, at $45 per month . do. : 540 00 
300 tons limestone, at $3 perton = = - do. 600 00 
Two hands making and repairing 

roads, &c., at $18 per month each, do. 432 00 
One blacksmith = - : . do. : 350 00 
One manager . - - do. - 800 00 
Oneclerk - . - - do. . 500 10 
Interest on $20,000 capital - : do. - 1,200 00 

800)22,038 00 

Costof manufacturing aton ef pig-iron = - - $27 50 


This estimate was confirmed by Mr. Jackson 


of New Jersey, Mr, Wetmore, of New York, 
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‘ and Mr. Eckart, of Pennsylvania—ajj ract; 
men, and acquainted with the subject who a 
the lowest cost at $27 23: from which’ it Would } 
seen that the estimate of his colleagne had com 
from persons either unacquainted with the aa 
cal operation, or having an interested reason 

misrepresenting facts. And, if what Mr. By. 

been told was correct, it proceeded from pen. 
who had iron lands and works they wished to 
and especially from an individual who had Med 

failed three times. a 
Mr. B. here said he had looked at the Subject 

the tariff apart from all party consideration. 

simply as a question of finance. So far as he coui 
hear the able gentleman from Massachuseits wh 
had just spoken, (Mr. Arrueron,] he agreed w ) 
him in much that he had said; but he could nee 
sent tothe protection of the interest of manufactyrs. 

or of any other interest, when that protection w 

injurious to any. He believed that neither pan 

could claim to be exclusively the advocates eithe 

of protection or of free trade: in evidence , 

which, he might refer to the course and the 

recommendations of successive Governors of Peny: 
sylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, it is desirable to examine this 
question as statesmen, with enlarged views, diseop. 
nected with any political considerations, By 
itcannot be disguised that there are not wantiy 
those who desire to give ita political turn, Por 
one, sir, Lam unwilling that any party shall take 
anything by such a motion. Neither party cag 
claim any credit for being the “peculiar friends” 
of any particular policy of this subject. I have no 
disposition or time to refer to the course of the dif. 
ferent parties at different times. I will not refer jo 
the récommendations of the different Presidenis 
except one expression by General Jackson, which 
alludes to the controlling policy to be pursed to. 
wardsthe manufacture of articles reqnisite for na. 
tional defence. In his message of December 8, 18%, 
he says: 






“The general rule to be applied in gradutting the duties upia 
the articles of foreign growth or manufacture is that which wil! 
place our own in fair compeiition with those of other coun- 
tries; and the inducements io advance even a step beyond 
this point, are GONTROLLINGin regard to those articles which 
are of primary necessity in time of war.” 

The policy of the Democratic party in Con 
gress, as early as 1816, could not be misunder. 
stood; and in 1832, the same party went fot 
discriminating duties; as also in 1841, at the extr 
session. 

Let usrefer, sir, to the course in our own State. 
What has been the strong current of all our legisla. 
tive resolutions in Pennsylvania? They have been 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Governors of the Commonwealth. The recent res. 
olutions of the House of Repretebtatives of Penn- 
sylvania, now in seasidn, recognise the doctrine of 
the imposition of duties for revenue; and this is the 
true doctrine. Such a rate of duties, in my humble 
opinion, will afford sufficient protection to all inie- 
rests. I do not desire to go to extremes. There 
is, no doubt, much truth in the declaration of Say, 
that, wherever you limit markets to purchase in, 
you limit, to the same extent, markets to sell in. 
And if it were not for party considerations, and 
President-making, this question could be settled 
upon a permanent and just basis, without any diff- 
culty. 

Mr. B. had referredto the course of the Demo- 
cratic Governors of Pennsy)vania, and had extracts 
from their messages before him; but had only time 
to read the following extract fromthe message uf 
Governor Shultz, of 6th December, 1827: 

“It is upon the exercise, by Congress, of these powers, at proy- 
er times, that Pennsylvania must rely to carry into full effect 
her essential policy, and to crown the libera! efforts she has 
made within her borders to encourage domestic manufactures, 
on ——. Saainons mts and oe Our home in- 

ustry, indeed, must depend enti u Congress agains 
foreign legislation and foreign Mutavbekees since the com 
which have been granted to the General Government, and 
are alone adequate to the object, have, by the great charter of 
the Union, been expressly denied to the Governments ofthe 
States.” 

Governor Wolf held the same doctrines, as 
mer seen especially in his message of December 

7 : 


Governor Snyder expressed similar views in all 
his messages, 1811 to 1816. 

After referring to the remarks of several gentle- 
men who had him in the debate—with 
some of whom he agreed, and with oiliers no—he 


alluded to a remark of his friend from Tennessee, 


that the people of the North were too fond of specu: 
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- and experiments from which he expressed 
Mjecided dissent. Mr. B. agreed, in the main, 
rh the excellent remarks of his friend, (Mr. A. 
"Brows; ] but he could not entirely endorse the 
otiment advanced when— 
the argument that, unless the tariff was in- 
“fle replied S faciories. would go down. He thought many 
‘hem should go down, and never should have existed. 


He 
new (the strong passion fur novelty at the North, which 


men to undertake every hew process which might be in- 

in Europe, without regard to suitableness of the country, 
price of labor, or any other consideration. : 

So far from condemning this spirit of enterprise, 
+, Lwould award it to my most hearty praise and 
demnation. I rejoice in the improvements in 
earts and sciences and mechanics, to which it has 
ven rise. I am proud to be able to say that 
ennsylvania has not only coal and iron sufficient 
» supply the whole world, but that her citizens 
ve brought its use and manufacture tosuch per- 
,jon, that one of our locomotive builders in Phil- 
delphia has orders from Europe for a large num- 
rof locomotives, to be sent to Russia. He disa- 
ee, also, on the point, that continuing the manu- 
bcture of iron was not of importance as connected 
th the national defences. It would take a long 
ime to revive works once gone into dilapidation. 
Mr, B. here paid a compliment to the eloquence 
of Mr. Pickens, in his eulogy on free trade. He 
sid that the gentleman had at length towered so 
ar into the heavens, that he had been quite unable 
, follow him. He was for looking at things in a 
practical light. ‘The gentleman, when demanded 
how the requisite revenue for the Government was, 
m his principles, to be obtained, stood mute, but 
ill insisted that free trade was the source, light, 
ndlife of modern civilization. ‘To this Mr. B. 
uld not subscribe; for, if it were true, then civili- 
mation had no origin, no light, and no Jife atall, for 
sich a thing as free trade had no existence among 

he civilized. . 

Mr. B. had always been pleased with the specu- 
Jaions of Adam Smith and Dr. Wayland, and 
with contemplating the theory of free trade; and he 

yas not prepared to say but it would produce bene- 
ficial results, if it could be brought into practical 
operation among all the nations of the earth. But 
his policy seems to be abandoned, at least for the 
present, on all hands, except by my friend from In- 
diana, [Mr. Kennepy.] The report of the mi- 
pority of the Committee on Manufactures does not 
recommend it; andthe honorable gentleman who 
introduced the minority bill [Mr. Hapersam] has, 
in his remarks on his floor, expressly disclaimed 
any such intention; and he even goes in favor ot a 
duty of more that 20 percent. That gentleman 
was reported as inquiring— 

“Whotalked ofor advocated free trade on this floor?, Was 
an imposition of 25 per cent. duty, together with the protec- 
tion of the cost ef bringing the manufactures to this country, 
the cost of freight, of insurance, and other expenses, amounting 
w3or4 percent. more, a free-trade system? He appealed to 
any gentlemen on this floor if he could callitso. Heagreed 
with the honorable chairman of the Cotmmitiee of Ways and 
Means, that free trade, however desirable it might be, was im- 
practicable. But he appealed to the committee if that was free 
trade which imposed something like 28 per cent. duty on the 
foreiga cost, and if, in offering to imposeanad valorem duty 
equivalent to from 25 to 28 per cent. un the average cost, they 
showed any desire to introduce into the country an excise duty 
ordirect taxation.” 

The citizens of Pennsylvania have direct taxes 
to pay already, that are sufficiently onerous and 
burdensome. But these gentlemen admit we must 
Taise $27,000,000 somehow. 

If any of the friends with whom he acted should 
be dissatisfied with his course on this bill, he would 
refer them to his votes for reducing the expendi- 
‘ures ofGovernment. He was willing to retrench, 
but he felt bound, by his oath, to grant whatever 
was necessary to an economical administration of 
the Government. Asa revenue question it would 
Soon settle itself. The amount needed for revenue 
must be had; and this, properly assessed, would 
give sufficient incidental protection. 

As free trade was impracticable, and excises 
and direct taxation were universally repudiated, 
the question returned upon gentlemen, “‘What is 
to be done?” It reminded him of a company of 

ys who were overtaken upon a fishing-party by 
a terrible thunder-storm; and when the boat was 
likely to sink, it was proposed that some one of them 

thrown overboard: first Jasxes was proposed, 
bot James would not consent; then Thomas, but 
Thomas also refused; and so did Ned; meanwhile 
the boat was beginning to take in water. “Well,” 
baid the eldest, “I have proposed first one way, and 
another, but you wo’at agree; and now what’s 





to be done?—something must be done, or we shall 
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all be drowned.” Their situation was not unlike 
this: they heard at distance the mutterings of public 
discontent; the complaints of the public creditors 
became louder and louder; they were likely to be 
scorched by the flashes of public indignation—some- 
thing must be done. Mr. B. was ready to take a 
tariff with discriminating duties—a list of free ar- 
ticles, and the deficit ot revenue made up from ar- 
ticles which competed with our own products, 
These were his views. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the honorable gen- 
glemen—my friends trom New York [Mr. Hunt] 
and from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusuine,]—that is 
desirable to take up these questions, and endeavor 
to perfect the details of a revenue bill. 

“Taking this view of the subject, Mr. Hunt proceeded to 
inquire what were the wants of our Government, and what 
amountit was necessary to raise for revenue merely. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in his estimates at the commencement 
of the last session, had placed the amount at between $32,000,000 
and $33,000,000; and the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means had told them, in his able expose of this bill, that, un- 
der the most economical manner of administering the Govern 
ment, for ordinary expenses; for the redemption of treasury- 
notes, for the payment of the interest on the public debt, and 
fur asmaii sum to be kept in the treasury, to meet any exigen- 
cies that might arise, we could not get along with less than 
$27,000,000. Looking at the situation of our country, it was 
estimated that, under the most economical administration of 
Government, we could not get along during the fiscal year of 
1842 with a lees amount than $27,000,000 revenue.” 


For myself, (said Mr. B.,) I am of opinion that 
the expenses ofthe Government should be brought 
below these estimates. With this view, sir, I have 
voted to reduce the expenses in all the different de- 
partments. * I went, sir, for perhaps too large a re- 
duction in the naval service. But when the sys- 
tem is revised and re organized, I am willing to 
sustain the right arm of the national defence with 
all requisite appropriations. But l amafraid we 
shall be unabie to reduce the expenditures below 
$20,000,000. ‘To this add the deficit in the treasury, 
and how is it to be met and paid? All agree that 
there are four sources from which we could draw 
in time of need: Ist, direct taxation; 2d, excises on 
the products of the manufactures of our own peo- 
ple; 3d, from the proceeds of the public lands; and 
the last, and only remaining source, from daties 
on imports. Direct taxation and excises are out of 
the question at present; and, for one, I go for the 
restitution of the public domain, and for making up 
the balance from a duty levied in such manner as 
will, as far as possible, do equal justice to all the 
various interests in the country. 


In order to determine what rate of duty it would 
be advisable to lay, it was important to determine 
what would be the ee amount of importations 
of articles upon which it was proposed to levy du- 
ties. For one, I do not believe the amount, for 
several years to come, will exceed $90,000,000. 
Suppose a portion of this to remain, as heretofore, 
on the free lisiand that was the policy ofthe 
party with which I acted at the extra session--gen- 
tlemen of the "Democratic party fromthe South 
went for discrimination, and for retaining a free 
list: Ifthis policy was continued—and even if it 
were not—it was plain to see that a tax of 20 per 
cent: would hardly produce a moiety of the rev- 
enue required. My colleague estimates it to pro- 
duce 13,000,000—the amount to which he alleges 
you promised to reduce the expenditures. The 
gentleman from South Carolina[Mr. Pickens] de- 
nies that, in any event, the duty is paid by the for- 
eign manufacturer. This may or may not be true. 
But I have made up my mind that a fair revenue 
duty would be the most desirable for our country, 
in every department of its varied interests and in- 
dustry. 

There is, perhaps, a point in the imposition of 
duties where the foreign.-manufacturer pays them; 
and it is the point where, by reducing his price 
as low as he can possibly afford to the exporting 
merchant, he is barely able to come in competition 
with the American artist. If there be no duty, of 
course he pays none. If the duty be prohibitory, 
the result isthe same. Butthe moment it is graded 
in sach a manner that he can export by reducing 
his profits, he will pay the duty in that reduction, 
in order to meet our domestic fabrics in our cwn 
market. 

When the duties ate very high, but not entirely 
prohibitory, the importation will be sraall, and the 
revenne dependent upon uncertain scurces—such 
as the occasional sacrifice of goods, which may 
be submitted to by the foreign manufacturer; or 
such as may have been manufactured, under 
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question now under consideration. 
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peculiar circumstances, with extraordinary cheap- 


hess. 

If we reduce our duties so low that the im- 
portations become large, and the home compe- 
tition is broken down, we then pay them ourselves. 

It would seem, then, to-be the true policy of the 
Government to adupt a reasonable scale of duties, 
to be laid mainly on the kind of articles which we 
raise, mine, or manufacture ourselves; for it is upon 
these the foreign dealer pays the duty, or, (what is 
the same,) it is upon these he is obliged to reduce 
his home price to the amount of the duty. This 
brings the foreign and the domestic competition to 
the point where the revenue is most uniform and 
certain, and where the consumer is not at the 
mercy of either the one or the oiher.. These are 
the theories, in the practical.operations of which 
we are, with the best intentions, liable to be mis- 
taken. It should be our aim to endeavor to 
avoid the rock on which England has split, 
where, according to one of her papers, there are— 

“Taxes upon every article which enters the mouth or covers 
the back, or is placed under the foot; taxes upon everything 
which it is pleasant to see, hear, feei, smell, or taste; taxes on 
everything on earth—on everything that comes from abroad or 
is grown at home; taxes on the raw material, and on every 
fresh value that is added by the industry of man; taxes on the 
sauce which pam pers man’s ajpetite, and on the drug which re- 
stores him to health; on the ermine which decorates the judge, 
and the rope that hangs the criminal.” , 


When gentlemen speak of the glory of Eng- 
land, it would be well to remember her shame 
also. 

{[Mr. Snyper having now entered the hall, Mr. 
B. repeated what he had said in reply to the esti- 
mate Mr. 8S. had exhibited. 

Mr. Snyper denied having made any such state- 
ment, or rather Mr. S. shiited the responsibility 
on to those persons who had furnished the esti- 
mate.] 

Mr. Bipiack insisted that he had said a ton of 
pig-metal could be made for $13. Were that the 
case, why should men of large capital now let their 
works stand idle? Mr. B. then adverted to the 
eee of bringing coal and iron from abroad as 

allast; and expressed his joy that the duty pro- 
posed to be laid on coal was to be reckoned by 
weight and not by measure, and explained how 
Scotch importers manage to evade the duty. 

On this branch of the subject, Mr. Bipiack re- 
ferred to various authorities; among others, to Dr. 
Hulton, who, being a native of Newcastle, was well 
acquainted with the coal trade, and who says, that 
if one coal measuring exactly a cubit yard (nearly 
equal to five bolls) be broken into pieces of moder- 
ate size, it will measure 7} bolls; if broken very 
small, it will measure 9 bolls; which shows that the 
proportion of the weight to the measure depends 
upon the size of the coal: therefore, accounting by 
weight is the most rational method. 


I have in my possession (said he) several letters 
remarking upon the frauds practised in the meas- 
urement, and one of them referring to a statement 
in the papers, that the Nova Scotia coal-owners. 
would give as much additional measure as would 
pay the whole duty in the American port. This. 
excess of measure not being invoiced, would pay 
no freight, and operates directly to the injury of the 
American miner. I have letters, also, setting forth 
“that Mr. Cunard, the great prime mover in the 
English mail-steamers, not content with interferin 
on our coast in the transportation of letters and pas- 
sengers, has now engaged in the Nova Scotia coal 
business, and has notified the Eastern consumers 
not to order Pennsylvania coal.” There is no doubt 
British capitalists would be willing to sink millions 
in the effort, if they could break up the operations 
in the Pennsylvania mines. They might sel] che 
for atime; but it would end in the dilapidation of 
our railroads and canals; in the abandonment and 
falling in of our mines; and, in the end, our citizens 
would have to pay double what is now asked for 
coal. The facilities for transportation and mining 
are’ beginning to be such, and the home compe- 
tition so great, that coal is now afforded very 
low at the seaboard from the Pennsylvania mines. 

“The Philade!phia Ledger says thatthe directors of ihe alms 
house of that county have contracted for one year’s supply of 
coal—1,000 tons at $2 97, and 1,000 tons at $3 12 per ton, de- 
livered on their wharfon Schuyixill.” 

While upon this subject, permit me to refer to an 
extract from a letter written by a gentlemen who 
has devoted much attention to the merits of the 
_T shall band it 
to the reportors for publication, in hopes that it 
may arrest the attention of those interested in the 
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urchase and consumption of coal. We desire them 
© consult their own interests as well as ours. The 
extract is as follows: 


“it appears to me there are at least two considertions, either 
of which sufficiently calis on Congress for a reasonable imposi- 
tion of duties, but, when combined, the claims will be irresisti 
ble; Ist. That the dutiesare required for revenue; and, 2d. 
That the duties, if imposed, will not warrant the conclusion that 


the consumers will pay more for the article in consequence of 
the imposition of duties. 


“The present and prospective demands of the United States 
treasury fully sustain the first poanicn, 


“A representation of the facts, that five districts of coal lands, 
with canals and railroade connecting them with tide; each of 
these districts cut up with vast numbers of rivals; and each of 
these five districts and improvements abundantly sufficient to 
supply three times the whole demand of all the consumers,— 
will, I presume, be conclusive that the consumers of coal 
will never be charged more for their coal by having a sixth 
rival (in foreign coal) lopped off by a high duty. And Isug- 

est, would it not be barbarous to introduce foreign coal, by a 
ow duiyi—they being old and heavy capitalists who own 
their coal, coul! afford to Jose money enough to starve out 
those five rival districts of domestic supply, so as to break them 
up, and then raise the price on consumers, to pay for their 
Jowses in breaking up our domestic rivals, andaspeculative prof 
it ja the bargain, Foreign mines are possessed by a few 
heavy capitalists; our domestic mines are held by (perhaps) 
thousands 6f proprietors, who have performed wonders in ex. 
tering their improvements, mainly to get this coal trade. 
What good citizen would like to see in waste their 1 373 miles 
of canal and railroad, costing over fifty-seven milliong of dol- 
lars, now capable, without further improvement, of sending 
apnnally to market 13,000,000 of tons uf coal, from 450,000 to 
1,000,000 of acres of good coal land? ; 

“For the particular operations of one establishment, (which, 
perhape, forms about one third of the present outlay of the 
rival districts,) I refer thee to 'azard’s Register of this year, 
iets $83, for the report of the board of wade at Pottsville, 
Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Chairman, in order to put this matter in a 
still stronger light, I will furnish, also, for publica- 
tion, a table showing that we have 1,373 miles 
of canal and railroad, at a cost of more than 
$57,000,000, leading to nearly 500,000 acres of coal 
land, with the capacity of the improvements, and 
value of the lands. 

{Mr.B. here presented atable showing the length, 
cost, and capacity of the different improvements 
leading from tide-water to the various distinct coal 
fields. This table, with others referred to'sy him, 
is published in the pamphlet copy, but c mitted 
here.] 

I might add that the Stateimprovements of Penn- 
sylvania run up the Juniatta and west branch of the 

usquehanna, to the bituminous coal lands; about 
same distance from tide market as the Cumberland 
coal fields, and of that quality, to an extent of mil- 
lions of acres. : . 

A late number of the Harrisburg Intelligencer 
contained a most admirable article showing the 
vast resources, or rather capital, of Pennsylvania. 
The coal trade is yet in its inlancy, and increasing 
rapidly, ‘The use o! anthracite coal in steamboats 
is takiug the place of wood in the Eastern waters, 
and wi!! be used in the steamers of the ocean as the 
cheapest ant safesi furl. It is also coming into 
use in driving machinery and making iron. The 
mines upon the Swatara are capable of producing 
as much as the Schuylicill, and so are those of the 
Lehigh, the Wisconisco, the Shamokin, and the 
Wyoming: and the Schuylkill is capable of produ- 
cing four times the amount that is now mined. Im- 
provements will soon be completed in all these 
mining districts. What, then, will be the annual 
worth of the anthracite coal of Pennsylvania that 
will be carried upon her public works! 

I have just been informed that an attempt will be 
made to reduce the duty on coal to $l per ton, 
while there are now imported annually more than 
200,000 tons, paying a duty of $1 26 perton. In 
order to show the expense incurred in delivering a 
ton of coal from the various Pennsylvania mines, 
I wifi avail myself of an estimate made by Mr. 
Strong, in his excellent magazine devoted to the 
coal, iron manufacturing, and agricultural inter- 
ests in Pennsylvania. Bet 

(Mr. B. at this point furnished a table exhibiting 
the several items of expense of mining and trans- 
porting to market a ton of 2,240 pounds of mineral 
coal, from those mining districts whose tonnage 
passes over any portion of the public works; and 
also the number of miles of railroads and canal 
from the several mines to market.) _ 

It is a want of a knowledge of these items of ex- 
pense that has caused more failures among men en- 

aged in the coal business than anything else; and 
it is this that creates the erroneous impression that 
the public is imposed upon by exorbitant prices, 
to swell the profits of the miner and shipper. It 
will be seen by the foregoing, that there is @ point 
below which the price of Pennsylvania coal can- 
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not be reduced, unless the tolls upon the canals and 
railroads on which it passes to market are reduced 
also. The nearest anthracite mines are more than 
one hundred miles from the seaboard, and the near- 
est bituminous are nearly two hundred. 

The British miners located near the seaboard 
are now competing pretty successfully with our 
own, under a duty of $1 26 a ton, as will be seen 
by the following importations into the single -port 
of Boston: 


Penn. Richmond Foreign 
Anthracite. Bituminous. Bituminous. 

Years. Tons. ‘ons Tons. 
1835 76,180 5,255 18,090 
1836 . 67,186 6,951 31,968 
1837 74,186 2,614 56,022 
1838 69,850 - - 34,064 
1839 84,123 
1840 68,870 
1841 110,432 4,252 43,294 


A very large amountof foreign coal was also 
imported into New York and the other cities of 
the Union, amounting this year to about a quarter 
of a million of tons. 

The following will show the amount of British 
coal imperted into the United States from 1821 to 
1841, inclusive, in tons of 2,240 pounds, obtained 
from the official documents: and the amount of 
Pennsylvania anthracite sent from the mines to the 
cities on tide-water: 


Pennsylvania Coal. British Coal. 
Years. Tons. Tons. 
182] 1,072 22,122 
1822, 2,240 34,523 
1823 5,823 30,433 
1824 9,541 27,228 
1825 34,893 25,645 
1826 48,047 35,605 
1827 . 63,434 40,257 
1828 77,516 32,302 
1829 112,083 45,393 
1830 174,737 58,136 
1831 176,820 36,509 
1832 263,871 72,978 
1833 487,748 92,432 
1834 377,638 71,626 
1835 560,758 49,969 
1836 682,428 108,432 
1837 881,476 153,450 
1838 739,293 129,083 
1839 817,659 181,551 
1840 865,414 162,867 
1841 1,015,214 200,000 


Thus it will be seen that, under the present duty, 
a large amount of money isannually sent outof the 
country to purchase British coal. 

The increase of importation of foreign coal! has 
been about thirty per cent. in the last three years; 
and that, too, under a tariff of about $1 26 per ton. 
On the first day of July next, unless Congress, at 
its present session, arrest the operation of the com- 
promise act, the duty on foreign coal will be re- 
duced to about 40 cents on a ton, which is a reduc- 
tion of 86 cents on a ton, Who does not see that, 
if such a state of things is permitted to exist, our 
ports will be filed with British coal; our mines 
deserted ; the State canals withdut tonnage; our 
State treasury empty, without hope of ever being 
replenished ; our foreign indebtedness increased; 
and poverty and ruin stalking over the Common- 
wealth? 

What would be the benefit to consumers? They 
might get their coal for a year or twosomewhat 
cheaper; but, after the British colliers had driven 
our miners to the far West—after our mines are de- 
serted, the coal pits filled with water, our drifts 
fallen in, our canals filled up, our railroads gone 
io decay, our mining villages the refuge of owls 
and bats, and the coasting trade of Philadelphia 
lost forever, then the price of foreign coal would 
be raised, and foreigners could contro] the market, 
and the consumer would pay dearly for his short- 
lived cheap fuel. It is not only the duty, but it is 
the interest of every class of citizens to foster this 
great staple of nenneryoes as a measure of self- 
protection and national independence. Home com- 
pone will reduce the price to what it ought to 

. Foreign competition will destroy home com- 
petition, and, with it, all competition whatever. 

Bat we have not only anthracite, but, according 
to our Siate geologist, more bi:aminous coal than 
all Europe. Our State canals intersect this bitu- 
minous coal-field in all directions. All Europe 
contains about 2,000 square miles of bituminous 
coal land. Pennsylvania has 10,000 square miles; 
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or 6,400,000 acres. It is estimated, by our g 
geologist, that the great Western bituminons, 
field of Pennsylvania contains THREE An 
DRED THOUSAND MILLIONS OF Toxe® 
ten thousand times more than England, Sei.) 
Wales, and Ireland. ° 9 cota 


Mr. B. dwelt on the importance and value ft 
coal and iron trade te the agricultural interes, i 
to those immediately engaged in it. Ing <j. 
county in Mr. Newsarp’s district (as would Nowiths 
seen by the proceedings of a meeting just bends jrginia, ( 
him by that gentleman) there were no less ;\, mm least 1" 
17,000 persons entirely dependent upon the ¢, | disco' 
trade ; while the whole population was, he believe, gammeactarers 
less than. 30,000, have he 

{Some one here inquired what county be »jgmp0 cos 
ferred to. Mr. B. replied that he referred to ;,,fmmpsiness 2 
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county of Schuylkill ; and read from the p, ings f 

ceedings of a meeting held in that county qq thems quest 

31st of January last; and from which be also repifam 2 SU! | 

the following n be no 
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RECAPITULATION, npn 

Capital invested in the coal business i » 817.536 ao 
Produce consumed annually —- - $588,572) SON Rban 

Merchandise sold annually : - 918,395 There é 
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The quantity of meat consumed is equal to 6,795 hg 


ing 200 Ibs. each, and 3,397 head of cattle, at 400 ibs. each 
It may also be remarked, that the market created 
region ‘for the produce of the farmer has more than 
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value of the farms in the county of Schuy)kill, ond mann e more 

enhanced the value ofsome portions in the adjoining sounder! ve milli 
At this point, Mr. B. described the operations ja mesidue ! 






his own district, and then referred to the followin 


ennsyl¥ 
statements of the business in the county of North. 
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ampton, in Mr. WesTsrcor’s district: pree bul 
The investments in the coal trade in this county Mame State 
amount to seven millions of dollars. ousanc 









The investments in sixty flouring mills in ths 
comety amount to one million anda half of go. 
ars, 

The investments in the manufacture of jr 
amount to five hundred thousand dollars. ay for 

The investments in tanneries amount to one hun. MeO. 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, besides investments MeOTe!’ 
to a large amount in cotton, woollen, and other Maa'ket 
manufactures. om th 

Sir, the same may be said of the iron and coal Me Sits © 
districts in other portions of the Siate. reds ¢ 


The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Sreeveon] fi” - 
has remarked at length upon the amount «f duly JB" 
paid by the importation of foreign iron. But does Me 
not any one see that, by enabling our own manv- tare 
facturers to come in competition with foreigners, a 
the price of iron has been very much reduced? It ME” 
is now less than half what it cost in 1816. All the ae 
arguments referred to, showing the probable oper. ee 
ation ofthe abandonment of our coal interests, wil! . 0 M 
apply to the effect upon the price of iron, in case act 
our own manufacturers were to suspend or aban- ce 
don their works; and I regret to say that most of Ps “ 
the furnaces in the district which I have the honor Hi ale 
to represent are suspended. In addition to this, Hi)... 
we must not forget that iron isthe bulwark of the we 
nation’s defence; it enters into and forms an im- la 
portant item in the construction of every public Hi... 
ship, and Se te of national defence. In case 
of a war with England, can we send to that island 
for iron to make our arms and to build our ships? 
or to Newcastle for coal to propel our steamers? 


Upon this subject I do not speak merely as 4 
Pennsylvanian—I take broader and higher grounds. 
As a question of local! interest, Pennsylvania is not 
alone concerned. I proposed the other day to sinike 
out a provision that admitted railroad iron free of 
duty, because I could not see the juitice of making 
the farmer pay a duty upon his plough and horse- 
shoes, while the incorporated companies were to 
have it free of duty, and because the provision had 
led to extensive frauds. I was indeed surpr 
that my friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Brown,] who 
offered the amendment, then under consideration, 
had not himself been opposed to that item. I see, 
by some Western paper, that the Hiwassee Rail- 
road Company in Bast Tennessee have determined 
to supply iron for their works from thenative mine 
of that region. They have two steam engines 
the proper machinery for commencing the work. 
There is an abundance of coal in the neighborhood, 
and the design is believed to be entirely practica 
ble. The iron region in East Tennessee is said (0 
be very extensive. Wesincerely hope that the suc- 
cess of this experiment will be such as to stimulate 
every part of the country to emulate the examy', 
and io awaken the attention of Government to the 


nd that 
red ant 
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e f! . 
=F -esity of fostering our own essential interests, penses of Government from duties, independent of || Spanish titles had been committed to an enormous 7 
our g ad of looking to foreign countries for the sup- all other means. If this construction be true, it |] extent. It was indeed said (and he thought it prob . 
1OUS coglly of our pressing Wants. — We have, in every por- proves too much for protection; and so must be, in |} ably true) that a regular shop for the manufacture 4 
E HUW ofthe country, mountains filled with the richest that event, given up, as the unavoidable accompa- || of false Spanish claims had been established in the 4 

‘ON most abundant iron-ore, equal in every respect niment would be, that you should be confined to || city of New Orleans, shortly after our purchase of 

Scotland the choicest products of any land; and yet all revenue alone. Louisiana; and that the price of these forged claims 

+ railroads, which penefrate these very moun- It is said the proceeds of the sales of the lands |} was almost as well understood as that of a hogs- 

Ue of hdmmmios, and are obliged to throw aside the ore to amount to $400,000; that-the cost of collection is || head of tobacco. Early as the year 1795, during 


xe for themselves a path, are supplied with iron 
no foreign countries. 


about $100,000. 
The per centage paid out by different sections of 


the intendency of the Baron de Carondelet, it was 
believed a negotiation was going on for the pur- 





































































ae Nawithstanding the  pryee of my friend from the bill—10 per cent. for one purpose, and 5 for |] chase of that country by the United Siates. There 

bendelmrvinia, (Mr. SRenrop,] it seems that there are |} another—amounts to $45,000, leaving only $250,000 || was such a feeling in Kentucky upon the subject, as 

C55 them least two Sides to this question, even in Virginia; |} for distribution, out of which Pennsylvania will || to induce the Legislature of that State to make 

the ¢ | discover, in another paper, that the iron man get about $25,0u0. Then I call upon the delegation strong representations to Congress upon it. 

deliey sctarers of Western Virginia are about ta hold, from Pennsylvania to know if they have notattach- Under the belief that the United States would be- 
pave beld, a Convention In that State, to take ed too much importance to this proposition; and to come the purchaser, the Spanish oilicers com- 

Y he 1 consideration the depressed condition of their know whether they are not willing, at least, that |} menced a system of favoritism among their friends, 


ysiness; and we look with confidence to their pro- the question of distribution should be lefi upon its by granting large tracts of land to them and other 


d to th 


he ings for facts and arguments which shall place || own merits. Restore the public lands, reduce favorites, in direct violation of the Spanish laws; 
¥ cath js question, and the necessity of acting upon it, your expenditures, and lay the revenue required || many of which,to this day, remain unconfirmed. 
a still clearer and more forcible light. There |} to meet them mainly upon articles of luxury, and || He need scarcely mention the claims of Maisou 


lso : a : . : 
reg those articles that come in competition with our || Rouge and of Baron Bastrop and the Winters; 


own industry; and leave the necessaries of life not |} each of which, he believed, exceeded a million ef 
coming in such competition free of duty, as far as || acres. The great object of the law of 1835 was to 
may be consistent with the wants of the treasury. guard, as far as possible, against these fraudulent 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to any || and forged claims; first, by an examination by the 
further tariff than is required to meet the just de- || }and officers in the districts, and then by a re-exam- 
ination at the Treasury; where many of the genu- 


n be no possible reason why we should forever 
ntinue thus to. neglect the treastres at our feet, 
nd go across the ocean for what we have in such 
(7,526,019 lRbandance at home. 

There are other States besides Pennsylvania in- 
| 5i6serfmerested in the coa) and iron business, Yet Penn- 


*, weigh, mmyivania alone has, as I have shown, more than mands of Government, after restoring the public |} ! : 
pach. xh England and Wales; and the annual products lands. Iam in favor of reducing the expenditures || ine grants, as well as ihe forged ones, were to be 
ove the British mines, according to Mr. De la Bache, to an economical standard. Iam oppesed to a na- || found; where, by a comparison oi signatures, pa- 


per, &c., the best test could be obtained of their true 
character. 

Upon examining the claims from the Pear) 
river districi, New Orleans district, and the Ope- 
lousas district, the |aw seems to have been, in a 
great degree, disregarded. ‘The © iginal papers, or 
the evidences on file, are neither sent up. In the 
Ouachita district, an attempt t. coinply with the 
law has been made; and now, «sii to evade the ob- 
ject of the law of 1835, an appropriation of five 
hundred dollars is contained in this bill, to furnish 
copies of all the claims filed with the register and 
receiver, and thus evade the best possible test we 
could have—that of comparing the original papers 
with those inthe Treasury; so, if a forged or fraudu- 
lent grant is imposed upon the register and re- 
ceiver, all other means of detection are lost, by 
sending a copy here. We are to trust simply tothe 
opinions of the registers and receivers—oficers re- 
siding among the claimants, and liable to be ope- 


tional debt; in favor of discharging all just obliga- 
tions, either against the Government or the States; 
but each should act independently and for itself; no 
assumptions, either directly or indirectly. [am in 
favor of a simple and frugal Government, kept 
within constitutional limits; in favor of stable and 
uniform legislation, and a uniform currency. I 
shall vote fur the revenue bill in preference to the 
other; but shall endeavor to vote for nothing in any 
bill beyond the wants of the Government. In con- 
clusion, (Mr. B. said,) he wished it understood he 
spoke not as a Pennsylvanian merely, but as a citi- 
zen of the United States, and with a view tothe 
general prosperity of the whole country. 

The hour having expired, there was a rush for 
the floor; and Mr. B. gave way, protesting that he 
had just come to the best part of his peroration, 


REMARKS: OF MR. C. JOHNSON, 


1Atetialipfammere More (han @ hundred millions of dollars—forty- 
unties )mmve millions from coal at the pit’s mouth, and the 
Lions jg fqmesidue from iron in thestate of pig-metal. As to 
lowing ennsylvania, it was lately shown, from returns 
North. eived from the various counties, that there are. 
hee hundred and eighty-seven iron-works in all 
County fAMmbe State; that these works employ directly sixteen 
* Bhousand six hundred and sixty-four workmen ; 
in the Igpod that there are eighty-three thousand three hun- 
of do. red and twenty persons dependent on them for 
eir Support. 
f irop Et is estimated that the iron-works of the Union 
ay for supplies to the farmers not less than 
¢ hun. Me’,000,000; and an equal amount, or more, to the 
tments Mmeborers employed by them. Here is a home 
1 other Market of eighteen or twenty millions of dollars 
om the manufacture of iron alone. 
d coal Sir, the question of the distribution of the pro- 
eeds of the public lands has been connected in 
be bill with the tariff question. I regret that it 


tay as been done—“sufficient unto the day is the evil OF TENNESSEE, rated upon by good or bad feelings for those around 
t dns ereof.” But the question is here, and must be In the House of Representatives, June 1842—On ome — whose 5 gr eaten: = have en Pn 
nano. a’: Having defined my position on this point, the bill for the confirmation of certain Span- || Cured with a view to the questions connected wit 


these claims; and, for aught we know, interested 
themselves, either directly or indirectly, in the de- 
cision of this House upon them. 

That the House might see the danger we were 
in from a slight examination of these claims, he re- 
ferred them to a letter of a distinguished citizen of 
Cincinnati, on file in the Treasury; which showed 
that, —— after the passage ofthe law of 1835, 
these speculators and forgers had made preparations 


ish claims to lands in Louisiana. 


Mr. JOHNSON said it had been his duty some 
vears ago, as chairman of the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, to examine many of the claims 
included in the present bill. Upon several of them 
he had made favorable reports: but, upon a re-exami- 
nation and further information, he had become 
thoroughly satisfied that they were unjust. For the 


mers ‘lr. Chairman, in our State Legislature, in opposi- 
’) f geen to a resolution offered by your lamented pre- 
Il the Mgeecessor—and more recently here, at the extra 
oper. eesOn, when he was in the chair which you now 
wil ccupy—I will not now renew the argument; suffice 
‘case Mae Sty that, as a Pennsylvanian, if I had no other 
aban. MEPection, I would oppose this plan as unequal and 
ost of MELAS! aS Pennsylvania is not to receive her just 

proportion: I[f distribution is to take place, she 


onor : BY ron further and more thorough examination of them |} for carrying on their frands upon an extensive 
this, os a“ pan. > anenien torthis, it seems he had reported and aided in the passage of the || gealo, Thic letter, which may be found in House 
f ihe = - ms re paler ai ne of patriotism con- law of 1835; under which several reports had been |} document No 33, at the 2d session 27th Congress, 
im. ins. us to forego this distribution in the present || made by the registers and receivers in Louisiana, page 17, states that— 


ublie ate of the national treasury, to say nothing of the 


: : : t and upon which the claimants relied for the con- 
case fee''er important considerations. Sir, the very day |} firmation of their titles. On this account he had 
land at the distribution bill was reported to this House been induced to examine thoroughly the present 
ips ? ‘the extra session, a bill was reported to author- bill. Upon examination of the law of 1835, ap- 
1 ze a loan of twelve millions of dollars. Our |} proved the 6th February, and the reports made by 
se Wye a ge oo been disgraced and humiliated b the registers and receivers, it was apparent that the 
nds, : . this o ne capitalists inthe market. And, intention of the law had been, in a great degree, 
snot fa iC this to be wondered at? for how is it to be evaded, and, in some instances, wholly neglected. 
‘deemed without the land fund? Not from the By that law, persons having claims were author- 


“A person applied to a paper-maker in Ohio to make a reem 
of paper according to a sample furnished; and to forward the 
ream directed to ,» New Orleans, care of , under the 
assurance that, ifthe paper-maker’s atiempr at imitation should 
be successful, he would receive an order for a large quantity, 
intended for the Mexican market. Fifty dollars wae paid for 
this sample ream, and no objection made to the price of six 
dollars per ream for a large quantity, if the sample should be 
found to suit—which was to bs of the quality and several 
shades and colors of which I here enclose you specimens—all 


rike yey i 5 i j i - . to have the same water-marks, aid part of each kind to bear the 
e of ve on imports. Sir, the imports will not pay ized to present them to the registers and receivers || water mark of 1791, and part of 1792” “The ream was for- 
king ven the current expenses of the Government. It in their respective districts, within two years, with || warded.” 

asnot done it for the last seven years. This was the evidence of their titles, and to have them re- The writer of this letter (whose name is not given, 


ITS (mitted by the chairman of the Committee of 


: . ms} ~ Means, in his able exposition on this 
> bill: 
oi ‘ile said that, from 1833 to 1840, (seven years,) there was an 
; erage excess of expenditures over the revenue of seven mil- 
100, ons of dollars, as follows : 1834, revenue $16,000,000; expen- 
see, “ $18.000,000; 1835, revenue $19,000,000); expenditures 
‘nile fae Hh acre 1835, revenue $23,000,000; expenditures $29.000 000; 
we wns. Tevenue $11,000,000; expenditures $31,000 000 ; 1838, 
| ‘on $16,000,000; expenditures $31 000,000; 1839. revenue 
ines i expenditures $25,000,000; 1840, revenue $13,000.00 ; 
and xpen ures $22,000,000. Total expenditures above the revenue 
ork. Sa tom duties, about fifty-two millions of dollars in seven 


corded. They were to receive evidence in behalf 
of other persens claiming the same lands, or on 
behalf of the United States; and it was made their 
duty té “cause to be taken any evidence which 
should be deemed nena and proper by them, 
to have such claim properly and justly settled,” 
which was also to be recorded. By the second sec- 
tion, it was made their duty, at or before the com- 
mencement of each session of Congress, to make 
to the Secretary of the Treasury a report of the 
claims, together with the testimeny, accompanied 
by their opinions of the validity of each claim, and 
ina. And yet gentlemen propose to rely upon revenue all other matters in relation to each claim, deemed 
dto fom imports, and to distribute the proceeds of ihe by them important. The object of the law evi- 
ies pudlic lands. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr dently was, to have the original claims sent to the 
late mh and I believe ethers, have contended, Secretary of the Treasury for re-examination, 

rom the terms of the compromise act, that there whose daty it was made to re-examine and report 
the Je *' 8 express agreement to raise the current ex- || his opinion also, lt was known that forgeries of 


for obvious reasons) proceeds to express his opinion 
that they were designed for the fabrication of Span- 
ish claims, &c. Many ot these claims, or similar 
ones, have been presented and examined at the 
Treasury. The resemblance to the specimens of 
the paper described as having been made at Cincin- 
nati, in 1836, is sostriking, and the signatures bear 
so slight a resemblance to the hand-writing of 
the Spanish officers, that they have been rejected. 
The appropriation in this bill seems designed to 
avoid such a scrutiny of these claims in future. 

Mr. Jonnson said that a portion of the territory 
lying between the Perdido and the Mississippi 
rivers, known as the St. Helena district, was re- 
fused to be surrendered by the Spanish officers 
when the balance of Louisiana was surrendered in 
1803; and the Spanish officers claimed still to be 
under the Spanish Government, as a part of Wey 
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Florida; and continued so until 1812, when a por- 
tion of the people, headed by General Thomas, fate 
a member of this House,) rebelled, and surrendered 
the — of Baton Rouge, as well as all the country 
to the Perdido, to the United States. During the 
time of such occupancy, the Spanish officers at the 
different posts made grants, orders of survey, and 
requettes to such of their friends as required it, with- 
out any regard to the tormer Spanish law, and with 
no restraint but their own wills. He would not 


now examine the question, whether that part of 
Louisiana was ceded to France by the treaty of 


1800, or to the United States by the treaty of 1803. 
It was sufficient for his purpose that the United 
States had always claimed it as a portion of Lou- 
isiana, and yet claimed it, under that treaty. What 
quantity of land was conveyed by these Spanish 
officers, it was, perhaps, impossible to ascertain. 
The United States had uniformly, from 1803 up to 
this time, not only claimed the country, but had, he 
believed, without an exception, declared ail grants, 


surveys, and orders of survey—all evidences of 
tittle given by the Spanish officers after the Ist of 


Oc'ober, 1800-—void. In 1832 an application had 
been made to Congress for the confirmation of six 
hundred thousand acres, granted by Spanish offi- 
cers in that district of country after Spain had dis- 
posed of the country to France. This was referred 
to the Commitiee on Public Lands, and the ques- 
tion fully-and ably examined by the present Post- 
master General; and the whole of them declared 
void. He wished to direct the attention of the 
House to these things, that they might see the dan- 
ger to the public domain from acting on this class 
of claims without a thorough examination of all 
the papers, evidence, and circumstances connected 
with each claim. If the claims in the present bill 
were allowed, he believed that many millions of 
acres would be required to satisfy the outstanding 
Spanish claims, which would be asked upon the 
same principles as those in this bill. 


Mr. J. said he had been induced, from a sense 
of duty, to examine carefully the whole of the 
claims in this bill. He did it with great reluctance, 
not only on account of the great labor, but be- 
cause members on this floor, personal and poli- 
tical friends, as well as others out of the House, 
(whose constituents were interested in them, and 
whose feelings were enlisted in their behalf, and, 
no doubt, honestly believed them to be correct,) 
might feel such an opposition unkind towards 
them; and he was likely to receive more curses 
than thanks for all his labor. And, besides, he had 
but little hope of success when he found the ma- 
jority of this House had been so operated upon by 
the friends of this measure, as to suspend the rules; 
take it out of committee, contrary to the usual course 
of business, and put the bill on its third reading. 
But, notwithstanding these discouragements, he 
should proceed, as briefly as he could, to the exam- 
ination of these claims; under the hope that, if he 
failed in defeating this bill, his efforts might direct 
the attention of others more able than himself to this 
subject, and who might hereafter save millions of 
acres of the public land from unjust and fraudulent 
claimants. 


The claims now made may be properly consid- 
ered under two heads: first, settlement claims; 
second, claims founded on written evidence, either 
with or without settlement. These two classes 
would cover all the claims now made. The first 
class was more numerous in this bill; the second 
class the greatest number hereafter to be adjusted; 
and, he presumed, were now held back until the 
fate of those in this bill were settled. 

First, of claims founded on occupancy and set- 
tlement. Upon the acquisition of the territory of 
Louisiana, Congress was bound, by the treaty stip- 
ulations, to secure to the citizens who might choose 
to continue, titles to their property, in the same way, 
and to the same extent, that Spain would have 
done had she continued the sovereign of the terri- 
tory. Asa matter of policy, we had adopted much 
more liberal provisions for the Spanish settlers on 
the public domain than had ever been extended to 
them by Spain, or by us to ourown citizens; ho- 
ping, thereby, the better to secure their fidelity, and 
remove any disquietude that they might feel by a 
transfer to the United States. Early in 1804, we 
deciared all their titles secure, and passed a law, 
with a heavy penalty, prohibiting the settlement of 
our citizens on any oft the domain in Louisiana. 
(Act of March 26, 1804, sec. 14.) In the next year, 
by the act of the 24 March, 1805, Congress made 
further and more liberal provision for those hav- 
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ing titles; and, in the second section, made this 
provision for settlers: “ That each person, being 
the head ofa family, or twenty-one years of age, 
with the permission of the proper Spanish officer, 


and in conformity with the laws and usages of the. 


Spanish Government, prior to the 20th December, 
1803, (the date of the treaty with France,) who had 
made an actual settlement on lands not claimed by 
others, by virtue of a Spanish title, and who did, on 
the 20th ef December, 1803, actually inhabit and 
cultivate the said tract, should have a grant for the 
same, upon condition that the same did not exceed 
one mile square, and the usual quantity allowed 
for family and servants by the Spanish laws; and 
providing, also, that no donation should be allowed 
to any person claiming another tract, by virtue of 
a Spanish or French title.” 


In 1806, the act of 21st April, chapter 39, provides 


that any person who did actually reside on and cul- | 


tivate a tract of land for three years prior to the 
20th of December, 1803, should be presumed to 
have had the consent of the proper Spanish officers; 
and that all claims for less than 640 acres, which 
had been resided on for ten years before that day, 
should be confirmed, notwithstanding the claimant 
was under 21 years of age. ‘These are the acts 
upon which most of the claims in this bill were 
founded; from which it will be seen, that a Spanish 
settler on the land on the 20th of December, 1803, 
by the permission of the proper Spanish officer, or 
who had resided on it for three years before, ac- 
cording to the usage, custom, and laws of the 
Spanish Government, and whose claim did not ex- 
ceed one mile square, was entitled to have a grant 
or confirmation of his claim. Thus the law now 
stands in relation to those claims; and for the pur- 
pose of adjusting these claims, and ascertaining 
and separating the private claims from the public 
domain, commissioners were sent to examine all 
titles—to hear all evidence—and report a list of all 
settlers, and two years allowed for their final ad- 
justment. These agents of the Government went 
into the different districts of Louisiana—did ex- 
amine—did hear testimony—and did report. These 
reports are now to be found in the American State 
Papers, specifying the names of the settlers, and the 
claims set up by them: those believed to be good 
were confirmed—those believed to be bad were re- 
jected. Laws have been passed, at various times 
since, authorizing the registers and receivers to re- 

ort upon any other or further claims that might 

e made; and various laws have since been passed, 
confirming some, and rejecting others; but none of 
them altering the conditions upon which a dona- 
tion claim is allowed under the act of 1805, except 
as stated by him. 


The customs, laws, and usages of the Spanish 
Government in the regulations of O’Riley in 1770, 
ot Gayoso in 1797, and of Morales in 1799, may 
be found in the 5th volume of American State 
Papers—title, public lands. The —— regula- 
tion applicable to settlers is in the 9th and 10th 
articles of the regulations of Gayoso; which al- 
lowed to every “new settler having a wife, two 
hundred arpens, and fifty arpens for each child, 
and twenty arpens for each negro; provided, how- 
ever, that the grant shall never exceed eight hun- 
dred arpens to one proprietor;” and also providing 
for his purchasing a larger quantity, if he desired 
it, and had the means; and providing that he should 
settle in one year, and in three years clear at least 
ten arpens of land; and prohibiting the sale of his 
lands until after he had raised three crops. These 
were the principal conditions upon which donation 
claims wereallowed. Others, in relation to their re- 
ligion, proof of marriage and property, need not now 
be examined. These were the customs and usages re- 
ferred to in the act of 1805; which was intended by 
Congress to be carried into effect fully and liberally. 
The granting of larger tracts of land was regulated 
by the laws of the Indies, and required the con- 
firmation of the Government of Spain. The con- 
ditions imposed upon donation claims by the act of 
1805, to these Spanish and French settlers, could 
not be said to be otherwise than liberal in the ex- 
treme—more liberal than the Spanish laws, and 
more liberal than we have ever been to our own 
citizens settling upon the public lands. Notwith- 
standing the prohibition and penalty in the act of 
1804, we had usually allowed our own citizens, 
settling on the 7 lands, the right of pre-emption 
to one hundred and sixty acres at the Government 
price. 

Mr. J. said he had been thus precise in relation 
to these acts, because he apprehended that the pres- 
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ent Committee on Private Land Claims ha 
misconceived these laws, or he had himself } 
was still in a great error in relation to them, ’ 

It will be seen, by an examination of the re 
the committee (House doc. No. 84, 24 pres 
Congress) that the committee, after Stating @ 
laws, say: “That the act of 1806 dispenses With ' 
permission of the proper Spanish officer, ang “ 
the age of twenty-one years.” Upon an exatinatig 
ofthe act, it will be found, as stated that thn 
years’ continued possession prior to that time atl 
be considered as having made.such settlement w; 
the permission of the proper Spanish officer 
though it may not be in the power of such per 
or persons to produce sufficient evidence of a 
permission.” And so far from dispensing with: 
age of twenty-one years, generally, in claimants 
only excepts those who had been in the actual » 
session, or where possession "was holden for they 
for “ten consecutive years prior to the 20th of ) 
cember, 1803.” ; 

The committee proceed to say “that the act, 
1807 dispenses wiih being the head of a family &e 
and the 2d section.of the act of the 12th of Apr 
1814, dispenses with inhabitation and cultiyatig 
on the 20th of December, 1803.” Upon examin; 
tion of the 2d section of the act of 1814, jt wij 
be found that the committee have misconceiyed ; 
law, as much as they have the act of 1806. T 
section provides for the confirmation of “cerj 
claimants,” whose claims are contained in they 
port of any of the boards of commissioners, or th 
report of the register and receiver of pubji 
moneys, or of the recorder of land titles, mag 
or hereafter to be made, under existing laws: apf 
which claims shall appear, by the said repon 
not to have been confirmed merely because th 
tracts claimed were not inhabited on the th g 
December, 1803, “provided that such claim, j 
every other respect, be embraced by the provisig 
and conform to the limitations and restrictions, pp 
scribed by former laws.” 


Thus it will be seen that the committee hays 
found laws which they censtrue into a repeal of the 
important and essential provisions of the act of 
1805, and cover a great variety of cases never in 
tended to be embraced in that act. They, in fa 
repeal the usages and customs of the Spanish Gor 
ernment, which were intended to be carried owt ig 
good faith by ours. ‘They repeal the assent of tha 
proper Spanish officer, as required by the acto 
1805; they repeal the provision requiring the claim 
ant to be twenty-one years of age, orto have ha 
ten years’ possession prior to 1803; they repeal the 
Spanish law, requiring three years’ cultivation, ot 
the land is forfeited. Everything, in truth, put in 
that Jaw for the protection of the United States 
against fraudulent claims, is repealed by this repon 
of the committee. 


And this would be manifest to the House froman 
examination of a few cases, where the principles 
of the report were actually brought into practice, 
and thousands upon thousands of acres ef the pub 
lic lands given away to speculators. The original 
claimants, it would be seen, would derive but litle 
benefit from this bill. To illustrate the operation 
of these principles, Mr. J. referred to the case of 
Collins, who went to Louisiana as one of the s0l- 
diers of Wilkinson—reported as No. 46 in Ouachita 
district. He was discharged in 1802, and settled 
near Baton Rouge, (where he and his family have 
resided ever pe without permission from any 
Spanish officer, and in direct violation of the Span- 
ish law, and our own act of 1804. He would & 
entitled, under our‘laws, to a right of pre-emption 
for 160 acres of land—nothing more. He was ne 
a Spanish settler, nor intended to be embraced by 
the provisions of the act of 1805; has had a credit 
of more than thirty years for the pre-empliot 
money; and now we give him 640 acres of land 
Mr. J. said, as his family resided on the land, and 
as he was very nearly within the law, he shoulda 
object to the confirmation of that claim, if alone, 
upon the testimony now filed. He was favorable 
to settlers upon the public lands, and had always 
voted to sustain them, and deal liberally with them 
and, as that case was so much better than maby 
others, he would have let it pass, but for showing 
how the act of 1805 was construed. This case ¥® 
one presented to the board in 1816, and a donates 
claimed as a Spanish settler, and proof filed that 
he had settled by permission of a Spanish od 
(3d vol. American State Papers, page 529, No. ° 
when it was rejected by the board, and reported ia 
the last class, In the letter transmitting the repo 
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§24,) the board use this strong language 
5 ar lass “In fact, the whole of the claims in 
last class are considered as a base attempt to 
frand the Government. 
\ir, J. next adverted to the case of Dr. Ruck- 
a's heirs, (No. 19, Senate doc. 97, 2d session 
wh Congress.) The proof alleges thatthe Doctor 
jded on the land from about the year 1790 to 
4 when he died; and it is now known as Dr. 
packman’s old fields. There is no evidence that 
,» land has ever been occupied since; the infer- 
see is to the contrary. _ There is no evidence that 
has any widow or heirs living, either here or 
ywhere else. The claim is presented by a per- 
on purporting to bean attorney for two individuals 
of the same name. Whether he ever had any 
amily, or not, does not appear; or whether, it he 
had any, they removed from Louisiana, upon the 
hange of Government, does not appear. We are 
qformed of nothing further. There is no principle 
ter settled in the Spanish laws, than that the 
shandonment of such a claim, for a number of 
ars, was a forfeiture of the claim, and would 
have been regranted as vacant land to the first ap- 
icant, If the principle in this case be settled 
roperly, then there is nothing to be done except to 
prove that any person once occupied an old field, 
some forty years ago, and any person who will set 
yp claim in the name of the heirs will be entitled 
toadonation. This seemed tohim a perversion of 
the act of 1805. It might here, with great pro- 
priety, be asked, how it happened that this claim 
was not presented to the board of commissioners in 
1811, and the several boards that sat afterwards? 
Could not this claim be proved then, and can it 
now? In this way, a title to every old field may be 
proven, whether the settler had heirs or not— 
whether they continued in the United States or 
not~or whether they had located themselves in 
other parts of the Union; and he wished the House 
io observe how the proof was made in these cases. 
Here Mr. J. read the affidavit of two witnesses, 
taken before some person signing his name as a 
justice of the peace. No evidence of their char- 
acters tor veracity—no evidence that there was any 
such justice of the peace—a bare ex parte affidavit; 
yet this is among the best of the claims presented. 


Mr. J. also referred the House to the application 
of D. W. Wall, in behalf of the heirs of William 
Hoff, and read the affidavit of Thomas Crittenden, 
taken before the register, as follows: “Thatin the 
year 1806 or 1807 oftentimes saw the letters W. H. 
branded on a tree; also, a brush heapthat William 
Hoff told witness he made. The above land is 
situated, &c.; and that William Hoff frequently 
iold deponent that the above was the only place on 
which he had placed his head-right.” James 
Strickland also swears that James Jackson, in his 
lifetime, told him “that when Mr. Hoff came to 
the parish, he gave said Hoff all his claim to the 
land; and that said Hoff had done sufficient labor 
to entitle him to hold it as a head-right.” This was 
old him by Jackson in 1821 or 1822. Henry Day 
was also examined before a justicé of the peace, and 
declared “that William Hoff did, in the year 1807 
or 1808, make a tomahawk improvement on the 
land; and that deponent had heard Hoff and Jack- 
son say that said Hoff planted peach seed on said 
phase and said Hoff always claimed said place as 
iis head-right ; and that there were brush heaps 
made and burnt on said place; and that said Hoff 


a Seemare all persons from settling on said 
and.” 


Mr. J. said, such is the testimony—and all the 
testimony—upon which the present Committee on 
Private Land Claims recommenda donation, under 
the act of 1805, of 640 acres to claimant. ° He ex- 
pean his astonishment that any person who had 
or Aamoment examined this claim, could think 
the es entitled, under the acts which he had 
tead. And if such claims were to be allowed by 
this House, it would be better, far better, to surren- 
der at once all the lands we have in Louisiana to 
the State, than to sit silently by and permit such 
frauds to be perpetrated on the public, under the 
color of law. 

Mr. J. said that he was far from believing that 
these were the worst cases in this bill; and he would 
trouble the House by a reference to a few others in 
some of the other districts. He said, in the Ouachi- 
ta district the claims numbered 5, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 17, 19, 22, 18, 35, 36, each for a donation claim 

acres,as a Spanish settler, had been proven 
the same two witnesses—Etienne Lacaze and 
Baptiste Racbal. The testimony of the wit- 
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nesses seems to have been carefully drawn up, so as 
to leave it doubtful in most of the cases as to the 
actual settlement and cultivation. As a specimen 
of the mode of doing these things in that part of the 
State, he would examine one of the cases, as a fair 
specimen of the whole. No. 11 is aclaim in the 
name of Francis Robien. © These two witnesses 
swear that, totheirown knowledge, said Robien “did, 
prior to the lst of October, 1800, choose, clear, fence, 
and cultivate a tract or parcel of land situate in the 
parish of Natchitoches, on the left bank of Lit- 
Ue river, &c.; and that he did make corn and other 
crops, and raise a house and other out-houses; that the 
said land has not heen cultivated by any other person 
than said Robien since that period; that said Robien 
is the head of a large family—wife and several 
children; and that he has never held for himself, or 
been confirmed to any other claimunder the Spanish 
Government.” 

This is the evidence of these two men in the 
above case, andis very much the same in most of 
them. In mostof them the affidavits seem to be a 
copy of the above. It seems they are drawn cau- 
tiously, so as not to aver that the claimant was in 
the actual occupancy of this land on the 20th of De- 
cember, 1803, and had occupied it, either by per- 
mission of the proper Spanish officer, or three years 
continuously prior to that time. The witnesses 
merely say that they had chosen, &c.—occupied 
prior to 1800; from which an inference might be 
drawn by a friendly judge, that the occupation had 
continued until after December, 1803. And, instead 
of saying that they had continued to occupy, they 
selected a different phraseology, and say that nobody 
else had occupied or cultivated since. Tt may be true 
that neither the claimant nor anybody else has oc- 
cupied since 1800; and the affidavits true likewise. 
After hearing the affidavits of these two witnesses, 
the House will be surprised to know the fact that 
the claimant, Robien, presented this claim to the 
board of commissioners in 1812, and another claim 
for a donation to the Jand upon which he proved 
he resided on the 20th of December, 1803, and 
which was confirmed to him. 


Mr. J. here read from the second volume of 
American State Papers—title, Public Lands—page 
716, a confirmation to Robien of a donation claim 
for 640 acres. He also read the decision of the 
board of commissioners on the claim now set up, 
from the third volume of State Papers, page 186, 
No. 459; and note G, page 219, where it was proven 
that Robien resided a mile and a half from the land 
now claimed, and that the claim to this land was 
founded on his occupancy by some negroes sent 
there to watch cattle, &c., and called a vacherie. 
Neither the laws of Spain, nor the act of 1805, al- 
lowed double donations to the same individual; both 
expressly prohibit it; and of course the commis- 
sioners rejected this second claim. Yet, twenty-five 
or thirty years after this proof and decision, the 
same claim is renewed, and upon testimony ap- 
parently prepared for the law of the case, as it was 
understood by the parties, to cover occupancy and 
settlement by implication, and oan proving that 
no other claim had been allowed. The House will 
readily see how deceptive the testimony, and must 
see that it is a loose swearing—to 3° 4 nothing worse 
of it. He knew nothing about the witnesses or 
their character, except what he found in the public 
records. Of the above cases proven by these wit- 
nesses, several were equally as strong against the 
witnesses as the claim No. 11. 


Another of the claims (No. 26) in the Ouachita 
report: The witness, Etienne Lacaze, files his 
claim for a donation of 640 acres, and now proves 
his claim by the same Jean Baptiste Rachal and 
Pierre Massippie. No.8 is also a claim by the 
same individual—-presumed to be for the same land. 
Third volume of American State Papers, pages 183 
and 190, shows that it was originally claimed before 
the board of commissioners by Jacques Lacaze, 
and occupancy proved asa vacherie; which was 
then disallowed. This claim of the witnesses is 
too bad to be allowed ri the present liberal commit- 
tee, and is not in the bill. 

Mr. J. said it was amusing to look over these 
thirteen cases, each for 640 acres, and to notice with 
what adroitness and skill the affidavits had been 
prepared, to avoid the decision of the former board 
of commissioners. He believed that no man could 
read over the cases, and compare them with the for- 
mer decisions, and have the slightest confidence in 
the evidence now adduced. It was strange—pass- 
ing strange—ihat the claimants could not, or did 
not, prove actual settlement and cultivation twenty- 
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five years ago, when there must have been living a 
number of witnesses knowing all the facts—and 
now, the claims are fully preved by these two old 
men. He would not attribute to them any improp- 
er motive; but it was beyond disputethatthey were 
mistaken, if nothing worse, in the statements now 
laid before the House. Upon testimony of this 
kind we are now called on in this bill to give away 
to these thirteen claimants eight thousand three 
hundred and twenty acres; which, in the cotton and 
sugar lands, may be of immense value, and would, 
probably, a few years ago, have sold for ten or 
twenty dollars an acre, if not more. 

Mr. J. said, if these lands, as bad as the claims 
were, should now go into the possession of the 
humble and poor occupants, who really scitled the 
country, he did not know that be should be so much 
opposed to the passage of this bill. Some good 
would be done to that class of our citizens, who 
need our assistance, and who were entitled to 
our thanks as pioneers, and whom he had been al- 
ways disposed to favor; but when most of these 
claims were made by these humble and hardy 
pioneers, their claims were rejected, as not being 
within the provisions of our law, or sanctioned by 
the usage and customs of the Spanish Government. 
They ceased their claims, and made no further de- 
mands upon us. Most yf them have passed off the 
stage of action; andaset of keen, cunning specula- 
tors have succeeded, who carefully watch the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, and have bought up most of 
these rejected, dormant claims: and now make out 
cases—by proof, too—to suit the decisions we have 
made; and our halls are besieged, session after ses- 


- sion, and the complaints of these poor people per- 


petually resounded in our ears; and our dilatory 
justice denounced, day after day, until first one set, 
and then another, by hook or by crook, are got 
through both Houses; and every claim that we al- 
low furnishes a precedent for a dozen others, and 
but whets the appetite of these keen and sagacious 
speculators. 

Mr. J. said there was another c'ass of these do- 
nation claimants, no better entitled to the consider- 
ation of Congress than those he had examined. 
He alluded to those claimants on the Rio Hondo, 
within what was for many years called the neutral 
territory. The western boundary of Louisiana was 
not finally settled until the treaty of 1819, when we 
purchased Florida. Some Spanish officers retained 
possession of Natchitoches as part of Mexico, and 
claimed jurisdiction over the territory, since known 
as the neutral territory, between the Sabine and the 
Rio Hondo. These Spanish officers issued patents, 
orders of survey, and other evidences of title, as was 
done between the Mississippi and the Perdido, or 
the eastern side of Louisiana;—the Government 
of the United States all the while claiming the 
tile under the treaty of 1503. In 1823 and 1894 
Congress passed laws directing the registers and 
receivers to report the names of all the settlers in 
that territory; the titles to lands under which 
they claimed; the date of their respective settle- 
ments, and the time they had occupied. This re- 

ort was made in 1824. In 1826 the report was 
rought to the consideration of Congress, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, where 
they were fully examined. ‘The chairman of the 
committee |Mr. Whipple] made a very able report, 
which he could not delay the time of the House 
by reading; but gentlemen who choose to examine 
it, may find it in the 4th vol. of Am. State Papers 
page 324. He recommended the rejection of all 
the claims--those founded on paper titles, as well 
as those founded on settlement. In 1828, Congress 
reversed this decision; anda law passed, confirm- 
ing certain claims specified in the report. Those 
they believed to be bona fide Spanish settlers. A 
similar construction is now placed by the commit- 
tee on that law, to that given to the law of 1814 
for the Pearl river district; and every individual 
who can now prove a settlement in the neutral 
territory prior toand on the 22d February, 1819, 
(the date of the Florida treaty,) is considered a 
Spanish settler under the law of 1805, and a do- 
nation of 640 acres of land is given him. A large 
number of cases of this kind are in the present 
bill. 

Mr. J. stated that Nos. 142, 147, 148, 151, 152, 
157, 159, 164, 161, 163, 165, 166, 158, 167, in the 
Opelousas district, he believed to be claims of this 
character; and many others in the report, equally 
as good as they, that are not included in the present 
bill—for what reason he knew not, unless it was 
thought advisable not to present too many at the 
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game time. Each of the above claims was for 640 
acres: aking 8,950 acres. 

Mr. J. ar he would not worry the patience of 
the House by going into an examination of each 
of these claims; but he could not pass them without 
giving the Hlouse a specimen or two of the kind of 
claims proposed for confirmation in the bill now 
before it. 

Nos. 164 and 165 (the first of which only is in 
the bill) are both claims of Samuel Norris for do- 
nations. It appears, by a letter from the Indian 
agent of the Caddoes—which may be seen in vol. 4 
of American State Papers, page 324—that this man 
with many other American citizens, had settled 
himself upon the lands of the Caddo-Indians, and 
was retailing spirits among them, in violation of the 
laws of the United States; and, by an order from 
the Secretary of War, which may be found on the 
same page of the same book, the officer in command 
at Fort ‘owson was ordered to give his assistance 
in the removal of these intruders from the Indian 
lands; and, he presumed, the same had been done. 

{Mr. Coorer of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, stated that the same 
tract of land was now claimed by Colonel 
as a purchaser of it, as a reservation of one of the 
Caddo Indians; and the claim was now undergoing 
exainination before that committee, as between him 
and Norris.] 

Myr. Jonnson said he had no questio", that this 
claim was founded on the settlemep’. thus made 
and he had but little doubt that No 165 was found- 
ed upon another settlement mad-, y 


C ; ¢ by him, when he 
was drawn off the lndian lari upon other public 
lands. And this Congress, was called on to sanc- 


tion the misconduct Of our citizens by a much 
snore liberal reward ‘nan we bestow upon our gal- 
lant soldiers, who peril their lives in our service 
upon the frontiers. Many others of these claims, 
he had no question, were of the same character ; 
but he had been unable to find the names of 
these intruders at the War Office. So far as he was 
able to underste‘ad our jaws, there was not the 
slightest grov™.4 either in law or reason, for allow- 
ing these ‘settlers in the neutral territory the dona- 
tion ¢l*’ims provided by the law of 1805, for the 
Spo",ish and French settlers. He felt confident 
“aat the act of 1828 went as far as justice or liberali- 
ty required. 


In relation to the settlement claims in the New 
Orleans district, he believed most of them to be 
just, and entitled to confirmation, if any reliance is 
to be given to the brief statement made of them by 
the register and receiver; though, he confessed, 
he came to that conclusion rather from the small 
claims made, than from any evidence before us. 
Their size, and being made strictly in accordance 
with the Spanish usage, precluded the idea of fraud; 
but he thought it would be more prudent to delay 
their confirmation until the register and receiver 
could be compelled to send up the papers, as direct- 
ed by the law of 1835, and they were examined at 
the land office. Mr. J. said that he was fearful 
that he had already trespassed too long upon the 
time of the House by chese details, though he had 
not half finished the examination of them. He did 
not believe that there were a dozen good settlement 
elaims in this bill, out of the New Orleans district. 
The perpetration of frauds upon the public, by per- 
juries and forgeries, seemed to have become a regu- 
lar employment. He understood, from the chair- 
man of the committee, that he now had a large 
number of these forged grants; and to such an ex- 
tent had perjuries been carried in the procurement 
of these donation claims, that one of the former 
Senators of Louisiana (Josiah 8. Johnston, now no 
more) had written a letter to one of the land officers, 
published in the third volume of American State 
Papers, putting that officer upon his guard in rela- 
tion to a large number of claims, (which, by acci- 
dent, he learned were to be presented,) in which the 
witnesses and justices of the peace and claimants 
were all fictitious and forged names. He hoped he 
had satisfied the House that the donation claims in 
this bill ought not to be confirmed, without a more 
thorough and rigid examination than they had yet 
undergone. For one, he could not vote for them. 
These donation claims, though the most numerous 
in this bill, and the cause of many frauds and much 

rjury, he feared were not likely to abstract from 
the public domain half the quantity of land, how- 
ever successful the applicants might be, as the other 
class of claims, founded on pretended grants, orders 
of survey, requettes, &c. . 
Instead, therefore, of fatiguing the House with 
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further examination into them, he would ask the at- 


paper title. 


much to condemn in the principles adopted, and the | 


application of the principles, in the later as in the, 
former. 


Mr. J. next proceeded to the examination of that 
class of claims founded on written evidence: That 
Spain had ceded this territory to France the Ist of 
October, 1800, which is believed to have been done 
for the benefit of the United States; though not ac- 
tually conveyed to us until our ireaty with France 
the 20th of December, 1803, In March, 1804, Con- 
gress declared all gran's and other evidences of 
title, given by the Spanish officers after the Ist of 
October, 1800, void; all complete bona fide Spanish 
titles, prior to that date | were good, by the treaty, 
and subsequent law’; only required their registra- 
tion. This act exe’ sts “bona fide grants to settlers,” 
according tothe cystom and usage of the Spanish 
Government: and excepting all “bona fide acts or 
proceedinge , » done according to the laws and usages 
of that Gr ,vernment, to obtain a grant for. lands ac- 
tually ‘settled on prior to the 20th of December, 

, and the grants not toexceed 640 acres. The 
Ist. section of the act of the 2d of March, 1805, pro- 
Vided that any person resident prior to the Ist of 
October, 1800, ‘‘who had acquired any duly regis- 
tered warrant, or order of survey,” for lands which 
were actually inhabited and cultivated on that day, 
shall.be confirmed in the same manner as if their 
titles had been completed, if they were the heads of 
families, and twenty-one years old; and providing, 
also, that the terms and ‘conditions upon which 
their completion depended had been fulfilled. The 
two condilions—of being the head of a family, and 
twenty-one years of age—were modified, as he had 
stated, by the acts of 1806 and 1807, providing, also, 
that all these evidences of title should be filed with 
the register and receiver before the Ist of March, 
1806, or their claims were declared void. 


This he bélieved to be the law at this time, no 
material alteration having been made; unless we 
are to take the decisions of Congress upon individ- 
ual claims, from time to time since, as changing 
the provisions of that law—which, in many cases, 
would give a construction directly opposed to its 
Jetter and meaning. 
no rule of that kind would now be adopted. If it 
were, we could find authority enough to justify the 
confirmation of ner fraudulent or forged claim 
that could be brought forward. The principles 
adopted by the committee, in their report on this 
class of elon he considered equally erroneous 
with those acted upon in relation to Spanish set- 
tlers. But it was not now necessary to examine 
these principles minutely, as there were not many 
cases in the present bill. This, however, he hoped 
would be done, whenever the other claims—“some 


of larger extent”—should be brought forward, as | 


the committee, in the report, says will be done. 


There was, however,a a adopted by oneofour | 


receivers—-Benjamin R. Gant—in his report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, (House Doc. 33, to the 
2d sess. 27th Congress,) so outrageous in point of 
pees and so destructive of the interests of the 
nited States, that it deserved special notice, and, 
he was sure, must meet the unreserved condemna- 
tion of every man who heard it. There had been 
a large number of claimants, who had what are 
called requettes—permission of the Spanish officers 
at the different posts, in writing, to select for them- 
selves a place to live on; order to surveyors to lay 
off lands for applicants; certificates of surveyors, 
<< the vacancy of lands wished to be ob- 
tained; in some instances, plats and surveys. These 
and similar evidences of title had been presented to 
former boards of commissioners, and were rejected, 
because the parties were not in possession of the 
lands, and never had been; and because there was 
no specific tract of land designated, and no habita- 
tion, or cultivation, as required by the act of 1805. 
This class of claims were mostly issued after 
1800, as well as many grants, by the inferior offi- 
cers, who never had any authority to dispose of the 
Spanish domain, and which were expressly de- 
clared void by the acts of 1804 and 1805, unless ac- 
companied by actual inhabitation and cultivation. 
These claims had been of course rejected; occa- 
sionally, however, a special case had been allowed 
by Congress. This new receiver, in his report, 
discovered a means of evading this provision of 
the law: anew legal question was presented to his 
mind. The claimant presented his requette, cer- 
tificate, or whatever other evidence he had; and 





| 


He presumed, however, that | 
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tention of the House to that other class, founded on | 
He thought the House would find as | 
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then t*,e question arose, was he inthe 
the ‘jand us required by the act of 18051 Ant 
? cute, honest receiver decided that, asthe clain.” 
was in the possession of the paper, it was pp. 
facie evidence that he was in possession oy y 
land; and that it should be so taken, unleg , 
United States disproved the fact. The course, 
reasoning adopted by this receiver, to reach such 
conclusion, was a curiosity worthy the exami, 
tion of members; and he must refer them to 2 
88 and 89 of the report. He ventured to say a. 
such an absurd and ridiculous opinion was po 
where to be found in the annals of the last or py 
ent century. It was, nevertheless, adopted: ay; 
thousands ‘upon thousands of acres of land We» 
included in his report—founded upon this pring; 
ple, and recommended for confirmation by him 4 
portion of them contained in this bill, avd the by, 
ance of them, he presumed, would come jn due 
time. j 

It is worthy of remark, that the present comm), 
tee who reported this bill avoid any discussion 
this — as laid down by the receiver, ay 
acted upon by him. And, what is still more strang: 
many of the claims are recommended by him upo, 
a supposed right given by the treaty of 1819, whic, 
has not the slightest connexion with the Subject 
thus evincing a total ignorance, on his part, of thy 
plainest principles of common sense, as well as ¢/ 
the laws applicable to the cases upon which he wa; 
called to adjudicate. This total departure fron 
principle and law seems not to have attracted the 
attention of the committee. He felt confident, i 
this course of the receiver had been brought to 
their consideration, that it must have met the yp. 
qualified condemnation of every member. To jj|ys. 
trate the course of the receiver, as well as of th 
committee, he would refer the House toa few case 
recommended for confirmation in this bill. In the 
Opelousas district, No. 79, Celestine Lavergn 
claims eight hundred arpens, upon the following 
title-papers, as stated in the report: 


“Ist. The petition of Valiere Brisdore, soliciting 
the tract of land.” 

“2d. The certificate of Commandant Forsial) 
stating that the land is of the domain.” 

“3d. The order of survey, signed by Govemor 
Miro, dated 2d July, 1788, with the usual condi- 
tions”—subjoined to which is a transfer of said Jani 
by Brisdore to Joseph Petit. 

“5th. A certificate, dated the 8th of March, 183), 
signed by A. Demartrait, testifying to the genuine. 
ness of the signature of Estevan Miro.” 

“6th. The certificate of the register as to the sig. 
nature of the witnesses, and their respectability.” 


These are the only grounds upon which Ls. 
vergne claims the land. There is no proof of his 
ever having had the possession of the land, or hav- 
ing complied with the “usual conditions” in the 
grant or survey, or what those conditions were; 
no conveyance of any sort from Petit to Lavergne; 
no sufficient evidence of the genuineness of the 
paper—the original papers not having been sent 
to the Treasury for re-examination, as required by 
the law of 1835. ‘The withholding of the papers, 
when the law required their production, is, in itself, 
a suspicious circumstance, and should put the 
House upon the watch. 
Again: No. 99, same report, heirs of Hugh Mul- 
hollan claim 2,690 arpens: 
“Which claim is represented to be held by virtue of a deed 
of conveyance from John McGuire, who, it is believed, had a 
_— from the Spanish Government of a large tact of land. 
he present claimants represent said land to have been inhabit: 
ed and cultivated by said Hugh, and those claiming under bim, 
for at least seven consecutive years, previous to the 20th of De- 
cember, 1803; and on that day—of which no evidence is either 
recorded or filed with the claim—a plat of survey is the only 
document filed with the notice, signed by Carlos Trudeav, Sur- 
veyor General, dated the 20th March, 1798, and certified by 
Leven Wales, asa true copy, dated 16th September, 1812.” 
In this case the register acts upon a certified 
copy, without any proof of the genuineness of the 
original, or of its being a copy, except the unat- 
thorized certificate of Wales—without any prool 
= wey in the State, or cultivation of the 
and. 
It must be apparent to the House, if these kinds of 
documents and this kind of proof are to be relied 
on, and the public domain surrendered upon such 
applications, that we would not have land enoug) 
in Louisiana to meet them. The admission of such 
evidence, and the granting of such claims, wel 
holding out the strongest temptations to our citizens 
to commit frauds upon the public. 
In the Ouachita district similar decisions wé!* 
tobefound. Indeed, he believed in all the distties, 
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No. 37 was founded on a permission to settle, 
signed Miro, in 1786, for 1,600 arpens on each side 
rT Red river. Application was made to a former 
poard of commissioners, and the claim allowed on 
one bank of the river. This claim is now for the 
confirmation of the 1,600 acres gn the opposite side; 
no proof of settlement filed; and he supposed the 

session of the paper was to be regarded as pos- 
session of both sides, and was recommended by the 
register a8 well as the committee, although the act 
ef 1905 expressly prohibited the allowance of more 
than one claim, and no one exceeding 640 acres to 
ihe same individual. 


In the Opelousas district, No. 91, John Reeves 
claims half a league front, by forty arpens deep. 
The claim is founded on an old purchase from an 
Indian—a league in front, by forty arpens deep—by 
a man named Nicholson. Upon application to the 
poard of commissioners in 1815, it was recommend- 
ed to be confirmed for so much as would indemnify 
Nicholson for his purchase; which was finally set- 
tled at one-half, and the title given him. The 

resent claimant, setting up title under Nicholson— 
#9 or in what manner, is not shown—asks the 
confirmation of the other half. This purchase 
from the Indian was wholly void. Neither Spain 
nor the United States ever recognised title in the 
Indians, which they could sell or dispose of with- 
out the approbation of the Government. Owing to 

rticular circumstances connected with this case, 
a donation (for it was nothing more) had been 
allowedto Nicholson. Afterthe death of Nicholson, 
the person claiming the donation (how, or in what 
way, is not shown) asks the title to the other half. 
Even if Congress were disposed to confirm, the 
present applicant, Reeves, is not entitled. All that 
we know is the bare statement of the receiver, that 
he derives title from Nicholson. 


No. 24, in the Ouachita district, is a claim by 
Wilson for 1,000 acres. He claims by regular 
chain of conveyances from the Baron Bastrop, and 
proves possession by those claiming under Bastrop 
since 1805. The grant to Bastrop for about one 
million and a quarter of acres of land had never 
been confirmed by the United States. It was not 
acomplete Spanish grant, never having been con- 
firmed by the King; and the conditions of the 
grant remain to this day uncomplied with. Inthe 
confirmation of this claim, we confirm that grant. 
Upon what principle could we refuse the confirma- 
tion of any other claimant under that title? If our 
successors are to take the decisions of Congress 
as aconstraction of the law, or an alteration or 
modification, as has been done by receiver Gant, 
and by the present Committee on Private Land 
Claims, then, of course, they will be bound to give 
title to all claiming under Bastrop. It is not pre- 
tended that this claim is recommended on account 
of occupation and cultivation. If that is to be re- 
garded, then the claimant would only be entitled 
to pre-emption; or it should certainly be made to 
appear, on the face of the bill, that it was con- 
firmed as a donation, and not intended as a recog- 
nition of the Bastrop grant. 

Mr. J. said, other claimants, not properly 
coming under any general head to which he had 
adverted, were scattered through these different 
reports, and would, if confirmed, afford precedents 
for every kind of case that the ingenuity of man 
could invent. In several cases, the lands had been 
regularly sold and patented by the United States. 
No confirmation now made could affect the title of 
the purchasers, we all know; but let the confirma- 
tion be made, and the very next Congress would 
be appealed to; and we should be told the claimant 
was a Spanish settler; you had confirmed his claim, 
and had sold the land to others; and you must either 
permit a removal of the claim, or the issuing of 
scrip, or the repayment of the purchase-money. 
{t would be in vain that we would tell them that 
Congress only relinquished—Congress did not 
warrant—the title. As an illustration of what 
the course of the claimants would be, he referred 
tothe claim of George D.. Passau in another bill 
how upon its passage, whenever reached. Passau 
had procured a Spanish requette for about 1,200 
acres in 1806. It was presented to the board of 
commissioners, and confirmed by act of Congress 
in 1826, Cchepament to that time, in 1833,a man 
by the name of Davenport presented another Span- 
ish title which had been obtained in 1786, and the 
title confirmed by the act of 1833. Passau now 
represents that Davenpori’s grant covers his, or the 
greater part; and asks permission to remove his to 
some other vacant land, To these two Spanish 
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claimants Congress had merely relinquished, as is 
proposed by this bill. Congress isnow called on to 
warrant the title—to give other lands in lieu to Pas- 
sau. Any person who would look over the claims 
in this bill, would perceive that there was no de- 
scription given of the lands, that would enable the 
surveyors to avoid interference with other claims, 
The claimant might, in almost every case, by giv- 
ing directions tothesurveyors where the land was 
of inferior quality, cause interference with other 
claimants, and appeal to Congress for the liberty of 
removing them to vacant lands, and thus secure 
the best lands inthe country. He believed there 
was a bill now pending before Congress to author- 
ize the registers and receivers to settle and adjust 
allsuch interferences, and to issue certificates to the 
party having the inferior title. He believed there 
was no proof of settlement in the case of Passau. 
The grant made, or rather the permission to seitle 
in 1806, was wholly void by the act of 1805, and 
had probably passed without the attention of the 
House having bgen directed to it; yet we are now 
asked to warrant the title. 

In the St. Helena district, Nos. 7 and 8 were 
lands sold by the United States, many years ago; 
and now donation claims were asked of the saine 
lands, upon the settlements, which are denomi- 
nated, very justly, by one of the witnesses, as a 
“tomahawk improvement,” where “peach seed” 
were planted in 1806. And what is somewhat re- 
markable, in No, 8, the claimant, John Morgan, 
who now asks a donation of 640 acres, because 
James Durbin planted “peach seed” in 1806, and 
built a cabin in 1816 or 1817, and sold him the 
claim for forty dollars, brings asa witness the same 
James Durbin, to testify to the improvement; and 
another witness who heard Durbin say so. It 
seems, however, from the report of the Solicitor, 
that Morgan was not willing to trust to this “toma- 
hawk improvement” for the title to his land, and 
actuatiy purchased it from the United States. Why 
is this confirmation now asked? As sure as Con- 
gress confirms this Spanish title, so sure will there 
be a future application to Congress for other lands 
in place of it, or for refunding the money upon the 
sale to Morgan. 

No. 48, in the Ouachita district, is another case 
of this sort, where the Spanish claimant was de- 
frauded of his title by the conduct of Little, who 
purchased it from the United States. 

No. 7, in the same district, is a claim to Louis 
Touson for 240 acres, on the settlement of Louis 
Mercier for “ten consecutive years prior to 1803,” 
by Louis Mercier. 

No. 38 is a claim of Blount B. Brazeale, founded 
on the settlement of Louis Mercier, from 1794 to 
1805. 

No. 23 is another claim of Louis Touson for 240 
acres, recommended for confirmation on the settle- 
ment of Gasparite Derbane. The witness proves 
that it was the settlement of Louis Mercier. 

Thus we have in this bill the confirmation of 
three claims founded on the settlement of the same 
individual; and, in each case, proving ten years’ 
possession before the 20th of December, 1803. The 
register and receiver appear to have felt the im- 
propriety of three recommendations on the same 
settlement-right, and in No. 38 say: “This claim, 
from the high character of the present claimant, 
and the price paid by him for it, we would say his 
claim should form an exception to the posse, and 
that he be confirmed, in his own name, to said 640 
acres.” Mr. J. said that he was not aware that 
these considerations were such as should have any 
inflaence upon the land officers, and certainly not 
upon this House. These three cases induced him 
to apprehend that present claimants often obtain- 
ed double and triple confirmations for different set- 
tlements, one after another, upon the same land; 
by setting up claim, first under A, then under B, 
and then under C, who had each occupied the same 
tract in succession, and then made other settle- 
ments, and got new confirmations in other places. 
He had noticed several other cases where more 
confirmations than one lad been allowed in the 
same name as the original settler. 

Mr. J. said that he, perhaps, occupied more of the 
time of the House with these details,than was prop- 
er, Yet he did not see any other means of bringing 
to the attention of the Honse so forcibly the erro- 
neous construction of the laws recently adopted in 
Telation to these Spanish claims, the careless and 
loose manner of many of our officers in their ex- 
amination, and the little attention given, upon their 
final adjudication, The number and quantity of 





the outstanding claims demanded the attention of 
the House and country— 

In the several reports recently made, probably a 
million of acres. 

In the Bastrop case, a million and a quarter. 

lo the Winters case, a million and a half, 

In the Maison Rouge case, but liitle less. 

The applications for lands between the Missis- 
sippi and Perdido, upon grants between 1803 and 
1812 by unauthorized Spanish officers, and rejected 
in 1812, six hundred thousand acres, 

In a variety of other cases, too tedious to men- 
tion, for one hundred or two hundred thousand acres, 
already presented to Congress, 

Many of these claims he had formerly examined, 
and most of them rejected, he apprehended, would 
take from the public domain some eight or ten 
millions of acres. If we are to act upon the prin- 
ciples of some of our land officers, and those which 
seem to have controlled the action of the present 
Committee on Private Land Claims, the door 
would be opened for the confirmation of all those 
claims, and hundreds of others of which we knew 
nothing; and he repeated the opinion, that the pub- 
lic domain in Louisiana would not satisfy all of 
them. ‘The manner in which the testimony, in 
most cases, has been obtained, is very exception- 
able. Ex parte affidavits, taken before persons 
claiming to act as justices of the peace, of whose 
official character we know nothing, and but litile or 
no information of the character of the witnesses— 
many of them illiterate, making their marks; the 
affidavils, in most cases, drawn up by unknown 
persons—probably by the speculators interested in 
the claims; not even the presence of the land offi- 
cers required; and this, in a section of country 
where, for forty years, frauds of all sorts, and 
forgeries of these kinds of claims, had been often 
detected and exposed; and then to be adjudicated by 
land officers residing in that section of country, and 
liable to be influenced, more or less, by those sur- 
rounding them, and who may be directly or indi- 
rectly interested. 

Under such circumstances, there was a_ bad 
chance for the Government of the United States to 
have anything like justice done, after a delay of 
nearly forty years; most of this .time officers re- 
siding in the respective districts, and repeatedly 
having authority to receive and act cnthem. Be- 
fore he could consent to vote for any of these claims, 
he must have a satisfactory reason assigned why 
those claims were not presented and adjusted before 
the board of commissioners; and, if presented and 
refused, it would require a strong case indeed that 
would secure his vote. The House would also re- 
member that most of these evidences of tide were in 
the Spanish language, with which but few of our 
officers were acquainted; and, of course, liable to 
be imposed on mostgrossly. He recollected a case 
about ten years ago, the Winters’ claim, for a mil- 
lion and a half arpens was before the Committee 
on Private Land Claims, of which he was then 
a member; and the original paper and _ transla- 
tion. The peculiar phraseology in the trans- 
lation produced an anxiety to have another 
one made. It was sent toa clergyman ir the city, 
familiar with thatlanguage. He doubted as to the 
meaning of the words in the grant— mille quadri 
dos arpanes” —whether they meant a thousand ar- 
pens square, or a thousand square arpens; one 
making the grant a million of arpens, the other a 
thousand. Much pains was then taken to get the 
true meaning. The opinions of several Spanish 
scholars were obtained; and the conclusion to which 
the committee came was, that the original grant 
was for a thousand superficial arpens; the claim- 
ant always having urged his claim fora million. 
Thus the House would see the great danger from a 
careless examination or translation. The colloca- 
tion of the words—the transposition of a word—the 
alteration of a figure—might make against us hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land. Now, sir, pass 
this bill; you are still subject to all these dangers 
and embarrassments before your land officers; and 

worse, you dispense with the greatest security we 
have heretofore had, by having a revision of ali 
these claims by the officers of the Treasury, where 
these claims are better understood than anywhere 
else, and where we have the best means of detect- 
ing frauds or forgeries. Send your five hundred 
dellars, as proposed in this bill, for a copy of the 
papers filed with the registers and receivers—you 
dispense with the production of the originals; an- 
other one will never be sent here; and you open 
wide the door for the perpetration of the grosses, 
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frauds. Nay, sir, you do more; you invite, by the 
great value of your colton and sugar lends in Loui- 
siana, to the commission of perjuries, forgeries, 
and frauds of every description, as the readiest road 
to fortune. Better, far betier, would it be to surren- 
der, at once, all the poblic lands in Louisiana to 
that State; where they would, no doubt, be better 
taken care of, and a to some more useful and 
valuable purpose. He would now prefer giving a 
vote for such a transfer, to voting for the passage of 
this bill. 


SPEECH OF R. M. T. HUNTER, 
OF VIRGINIA. 


In the House of Representatives, July 11, 1842.—On 
the general tariff bill. 
The House having resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, 


Mr. HUNTER addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. Cuainman: Lhad hoped that our past expe 
rience had satisfied us of the vanity of all attempts 
to create national wealth by mere legislative enact- 
ments. I had believed thatthe bitter divisions and 
complicated mischief’ which have heretofore arisen 
from our eflorts to foster one species of industry by 
taxing another, hadnot passed away without leaving 
some salutary lessons which had sunk deep inthe 
American mind. And whilst others are casting aside 
the useless defences and rust-eaten armor of abarbar- 
ous age, to strip for the race in which civilized na- 
tions are hereafter to struggle for mastery and em- 
pire, I had trusted that the spirit of American en- 
\erprise would have been lettas free as any to con- 
tend for the prizes, and to pursue the glorious des- 
tiny which calls it onward. That it shonld be a 
part of the semi-barbarous policy of Mehemet Ali 
to prescribe, by law, the occupation of the citizen, 
ought scarcely to surprise us; but I confess I was 
hardly prepared to find such an idea gravely main- 
tained by American legislators in this year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 
And yet we see the exploded doctrines of the re- 
strictive system revived, with as much zeal as if 
they were not beginning to be repudiated by the 
almost general consent of civilized nations. Sir, 
Ican scarcely believe that gentlemen are serious 
in maintaining that such a policy can add tothe 
sum of our nationa! wealth, or promote the general 
welfare of the people. Ifthey had said that capi- 
tal had been invested under the faith of former 
lawy, and that the aid which has thus given them 
an artificial being could notbe suddenly withdrawn 
without destroying them, I could have felt the force 
of such an argument for some reasonable modifica- 
tion of the revenue system, which might afford them 
time either to give their interests more stability, or 
else to withdraw their investments without loss. 
Or, if they had boldly proclaimed that an expanded 
currency was their object, and that this could not 
be attained, except by restrictive duties, I could 
have recognised such an appeal as more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age in which we live, 
however much [I should differ from them as to the 
propriety of their policy. But, sir, when I con- 
sider thé reasons upon which they pretend to justify 
the protective system, | am forced to turn from the 
doctrines of the outer, to those of the inner school, 
to see if there be not some esoteric policy which 
really guides and moves them. It seems to me 
that there is much in the political consequences to 
explain the great importance which the friends 
of this measure attach to it. These involve the 
great question which lies at the bottom of the divis- 
ion between the Federal and Republican parties of 
this country—that question between the many 
and the few which, under various forms, has shaken 
and disturbed almost every political society. Sir, 
it is precisely upon this field that we should expect 
to see the two great American parties joining bat- 
Ue. There have always been those who believed 
that Governments could be best sustained by privi- 
leged interests, created by special legislation, and 
yielding a selfish and mercenary support to the 
jaw in order tosecurefits bounties. But a far wiser, 
and, I trust, a far more numerous school, believe 
that Government will rest upon a wider and more 
stable basis, when it is sustained by the many on 
account of the equal operation of its laws, and the 
just dispensation of its benefits to all. I am not 
surprised, sir, that a protective tariff, which taxes 
more for private than for public purposes, should 
be a prime favorite with politicians of the former 
class. Of all species of taxation, this is best suited 
jo their peculiar system; for it creates the strongest 
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special interests which ingenuity could have devised. 


The cifcumstances, too, under which it is intro- 
duced, are of a character to increase the interest 
which the friends of this bill feel in its passage. 
The public debt of the two wars has been paid, and 
the amount of the new debt is comparatively small. 
The United States Bank is no longer in existence, 
and, indeed, the whole banking sysiem has received 
a shock from which it is almost impossible for it 
torecover, ‘The numbers of those who cannot live 
except upon legislative bounties, has gradually di- 
minished under the operations of the compromise 
law. In short, there are no powerful and control- 
ling circumstances now existing to constrain the 
Government to pursue any particular course in its 
future policy. For the first time since the days of 
Alexander Hamilton, it is free to take either di- 
rection, as the policy of the one or the other of. 
these great parties shall prevail. The final issue 
of the struggle upon this mighty question will go 
far to determine whether this Government is to be 
administered for the many orthe few. ‘The rela- 
tive strength and the future organization of parties 
may depend upon it. For, let not the Democrac 
suppose thatthey can arm their enemies with suc 
weapons, and hope for more than partial successes, 
whilst they are permitted to use these instruments. 
They must always expect a fearful contest with 
this interest, which they have armed, whenever they 
attempt to administer this Government upon equal 
principles and for the general good; for, as it is 
against the genius of their creed to support any 
privileged interest, at the expense of the whole, 
they stand towards all such monopolists as natural 
enemies. They can expect no useful or honora- 
ble alliance from any such quarter; nor will it ever 
be offered them, except for the purpose of dividing, 
distracting, and perhaps betraying those whose 
piinciples are destructive to their privileges. 

This, Mr. Chairinan, is the last stronghold of the 
enemy which is left for the Democratic party to 
carry; and their ascendancy can never be complete, 
until] they have established the principle that no 
class or interest in this community ean expect all 
others to be taxed for its peculiar benefit and sup- 
port. I know that all who advocate this bill, do 
not avow the purpose of protection; and that many 
other arguments are used to soften its rigors, and 
smooth the way for its passage. Sometimes it is 
a mere measure of finance, necessary for the sup- 
port of the Government; sometimes it is a revenue 
measure, looking incidentally to protection; and 
sometimes the direct purpose of protection is ayow- 
ed by the more candid of its friends. 

Mr. Chairman, this isno measure designed only, 
or even mainly, for revenue; or, if such were its 
purpose, it is most unskilfully drawn. Its chief 
object is protection; and I care not whether direst 
or indirect means be used for that end, the same 
objections apply to it in point of principle, however 
much they may differ in degree. If this were de- 
signed simply as a revenue measure, its discrimi- 
nations would be made for that end alone; but the 
provisions of this bill indicate no such purpose. If 
such were its object, its duties would be laid upon 
articles eng: entirely abroad, in preference to 
those which are made also at home, where the 
amount of revenue vielded by either would be 
nearly the same. In the first case, the Government 
would receive the entire tax; while, in the other, 
the domestic producer levies more from the con- 
sumer for his own peculiar benefit, in the shape of 
enhanced prices, than is paid into the treasury. And 
yet the opposite principle is notoriously pursued 
in this bill; the heaviest duties are laid upon wool- 
lens, upon iron, upon cottons, and upon articles of 
general consumption, in which the least rise of 
price is generally felt throughout the whole com- 
munity. If this were a revenue measure, it would 
discriminate upon principles which would adjust 
the burden, in some degree, according to the wealth 
of the consumer. The more costly articles and 
the luxuries of the rich would be taxed most, so asto 
relieve, in some measure, those commodities neces- 
sary tothe poor. And yet precisely the reverse of 
this policy isadopted. The higher priced varieties 
of woollens, of cottons, and other articles, are 
least taxed; and under the fraudulent system of 
minimums and specifies, the coarser fabrics of these 
kinds are most heavily burdened in proporiien to 
iheir value. The coarser cottons and cloths, which 
would be consumed by the poor, are taxed, in some 
instances, more than cent. per cent.; and they are 
thus forced to pay the domestic manufaciurer almost 
whatever he may choose to charge them; whilst the 
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finer fabrics, used by the rich, are admittedata Much 
less rate of duty. The necessaries of life, and th. 
very implements of the poor man’s trade, are fa 
more heavily taxed than the costly luxuries of the 
rich. The poor man pays much more in proportion 
for his cloth, his hat, his blanket, his shoes, his ay, 
his hammer, and his plough, than the rich may 
contributes for his finer apparel, his wines, his fyy. 
niture, and silks. In short, the discriminations of thi. 
bill are all in favor of the rich, and against tho 
poor. But,if this were designed as a reyenye 
measure, it would not have imposed high duties 
when a lower rate would have notoriously yielded 
more revenue; and yet this has been confesse(jy 
done in the articles of shoes, of coarse eloths, of 
cotton bagging, and in many others, which it would 
be too tedious to enumerate. 


Mr. Chairman, what sort of revenue measure js 
this, which will either be evaded, to a great exten 
by the smuggler, or else destroy the very subject 
of taxation by the heavy burdens which it imposes 
upon foreign trade? The chairman of the Com. 
mittee of Ways and Means proposes to collect 
$27,000,000 of net revenue from $79,000,000 of im. 
ports; or, in other words, he expects to receive ap 
average duty of 36 per cent. upon this large portion 
of the returns of our foreign trade. Does any man 
believe that it can be done, in the present state of our 
curtency and indebtedness throughout the country? 
Does the gentleman himself believe thatthe revenue 
from imports increases in the precise proportion of 
the tax which is laid upon them? And, if this could 
be done, how long could the trade exist under such 
burdens? And yet there are financiers here, who 
beg us to vote for a revenue measure, which js 
either to be impracticable, or else to destroy the 
very subject of taxation. Sir, if 1 were called upon 
to characterize this bill according to its probable ef. 
fects, I should say that it was designed to prohibit 
importations upon the Atlantic border, and to en- 
courage smuggling on the Northwestern frontier, 
where the facilities for that species of free trade are 
notoriously greatest. The duties seemed to have 
been raised to the point which might, at least, keep 
up some sort of competition between the fair trader 
and the smuggler on the Atlantic coast. But if any 
man wishes to trace their probable operation on the 
Canada line, let him see how many of our custon- 
houses upon that border pay theirown expenses; and 
let him look to the exports and imports from and to 
the northern British provinces, to see how much of 
that trade is probably sustained by our own country. 

Lord Stanley, in a late debate, estimated the an- 
nual average consumption of British manufac- 
tures in the United States at £7,235,000, or &s. 5d. 
per head; whilst the .annual average of British 
manufactures imported into their North American 
provinces was estimated at £3,000,000, or 39s. 9d. 
per head. Does any man believe that these impor's 
were for those provinces alone; and that they, with 
1,340,000 inhabitants, consume nearly half as much 
of British manufactures as the United States, with 
17,000,000 of people? And yet his estimates of the 
imports were derived trom official sources. His 
mistake consisted in the mode by which he ex- 
plained the facts. ‘These colonial imports were, to 
a great extent, designed for the consumption of the 
United States; and were, in part, the returns in 
British bottoms, to be delivered free from any but 
the smuggler’s tariff, in exchange for our exports; 
which, through their colonial policy, are now sts- 
taining their navigating interest. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this revenue measure chal- 
lenges examination in another point of view. How 
much of it is imposed fur private, and how much 
for public purposes? It iy difficult to endure a 
heavy tax, even for high public ends; but I trust that 
the patriotism of our people will always be strong 
enough to respond cheerfully to all just calls which 
may be made upon it for such purposes. It is ask- 
ing, however, a little too much to require us to sup- 
port the exactions of private, as weil as the neces 
sities of public interests, Writers upon English 
taxation have variously estimated that, for every 
pound collected by the Government three, six of 
seven were paid by the people; and the Duteh are 
said once to have complained that the fisherman 
had but one share of the price of every fish which 
he caught, whilst the Government took six. Ex- 
travagant as these estimates may seem, I believe 
that the actual bardens to be imposed by the bill be- 
fore us would be quite as great as any of these & 
timates, in proportion to the revenue collected by the 
Government, unless its provisions were defeated 
smuggling. I wish very much, sir; that we bad st 
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tisties to determine this matter with precise accu- 
racy; but we have the means of approximating to 


results of the most startling character. My col- 
Jeague [Mr. Husarp] bas estimated the amount of 
manufactures (most, if not all, of which are protect- 
ed by this bill) at $358,300,542. This is below the 
estimate made by the author of the money articles 
in the New York Herald, and far below the esti- 
mate of one of the friends of the bill, [Mr. Ran- 
poura.) The entire amount of dutiable imports, as 
estimated by the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, is only $79,000,000; and when 
we deduct from this the imporis of tea, coffee, linen, 
fruits, silks, and wines—amounting in value to at 
jeast $34,000,000--together with other articles, 
which do not come into competition with the pro- 
tected class of domestic productions, there will be 
jess than $90,000,000 worth of foreign imports 
which compete with ours. These do not amount 
to one-seventh of the value of the protected articles; 
and if it is fair to presume, as does the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, that these du- 
ties will not destroy all foreign competition; and if it 
be fair to suppose. that this protection is necessary 
(as the bill does suppose) for all articles included in 
its provisions, then it is fair to estimate that the 

rice of the domestic article will be enhanced tothe 
full, or nearly to the full, amount of the duty. If 
this be true, then it follows that the consumer pays, 
in the shape of increased prices, at least seven dol- 
lars upon the domestic productions, for every arti- 
cle collected by the Government from duties upon 
the foreign. Noristhisall. He paysa profit upon 
this duty, or this increased price, to every trader 
through whose hands it passes in the way of busi- 
ness, until it has reached the consumer. 

But it may be said that, upon many of these arti- 
cles, the protection is unnecessary. If so, let those 
who represent those interests specify the articles, 
that: we may remove the duties, if too high for rev- 
enue, or if unnecessary for protection. But none 
will agree to trust themselves to the fair field of 
competition; and the bill certainly assumes the risk 
of imposing this tax upon the consumer—of seven 
dollars to the manufacturer for every dollar collect- 
ed by the Government upon rival productions. 

I cae not noticed, in these calculations, the du- 
ties upon cotton, and other agricultural products, 
because they are known to be inoperative and de- 
ceptive—with the exception of the tax upon sugar, 
which is an iniquitous burden upon the consumer, 
and ought to be repealed. Certain it is, that the 
agricultural interest, with the exception just men- 
tioned, will gladly abandon such protection as this 
bill may give them, if the manufacturers would 
even abate their pretensions within some reasona- 
ble limit. ; 

But, whatever may be the disputes as to the pre- 
cise amount of domestic productions whose prices 
are enhanced by the duty on the rival foreign arti- 
cle, none can deny that this amount is great, and 
far beyond that of the imported commodities with 
which it comes into competition, Add to this the 
various profits which the consumer pays upon this 
original element of price, and we may fairly say 
that the manufacturer levies far more tax than the 
Sees under such a system of revenue as 
this, 

Now, the late census demonstrates that the man- 
ufacturers, for whose private benefit this great tax 
is to be imposed, constitute Jess than one-fourth of 
our people: and is it to be supposed that more than 
three-fourths will long submit to such burdens, and 
for such purposes? Why shouldthey? These gen- 
llemen tell us that direct and internal taxes are the 
last and worst resort to which our people can be 
driven; and yet this very bill, in connexion with 
the extravagant expenditures which are proposed, 
must force upon us this system, which they repre- 
Sent as such acurse. A lower rate of duties, with 
discriminations for revenue only, might be so im- 
posed as to raise more revenue than this bill can 

roduce; and the burdens of this taxation might be 

irly adjusted between the rich and the poor, as 
Well as between the various interests and sections 
of this Confederacy. But. the effect of this meas- 
ure must be such as I have described. The pro- 
posed duties will either be collected, or they will 
not. If collected, then the manufacturers are to 
tax other and greater productive interests, and we 
are to be driven to internal taxation, by a destruc- 
tion of the trade which yields the Sep. If, on 
the other hand, these duties cannot be coll 


ected, 
either through the intervention of the smu ler, or 
from the destruction of the foreign trade, the alter- 
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native is still that of internal taxation. The friends 
of this measure are driving us to the very result 
which they depict in such gloomy colors; and, not 
content with plundering, they insist upon frighten- 
ing us also. 

Sut, Mr. Chairman, this bill is said to contem- 
plate incidental protection only. What is meant, 
sir, by incidental protection? Do they mean that 
some of the duties are laid for protection, and 
some for revenue? 


But it is said that the same duty may be laid for both 
purposes; for it will sometimes happen thata higher 
and a lower rate of duty will yield the same amount 
of revenue, and then the higher rate accomplishes 
the ends both of revenue and protection. Sir, their 
ends are incompatible--their interests are different. 
In the case proposed, the higher rate of duty less- 
ens the imports, and diminishes the sources of tax- 
ation. Now, it is the revenue interest to preserve 
the subject of taxation; and, in the supposed case, 
the lower rate of duty would be adopted, unless that 
interest were partially sacrificed for the sake of 
protection. But it may be said that a bona fide rev- 


enue duty increases price, and thus operates inci- | 


dentally to protect the domestic article. If the duty 
be laid for the sake of revenue alone, and no prin- 
ciple of fair taxation is violated in the duty, then 
no one can, or does, complain that an incidental 
benefit flows to the manufacturer from it. But, as 
I said before, whilst, as an original question, I can- 


not agree to yield a cent as protection, or tribute, | 


(for I regard them as equivalent, in this case,) lam 


prepared to modify the tariff so as not to destroy in- | 


terests vested under the invitation of our laws. 
And this isthe only principle of modification which 
seems to me to be consistent with the principles of 
those who espouse the doctrines of free trade. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to what I believe to 
be the true character of this bill, which is mainly 
designed for protection, and to revive the old re- 
strictive system—a bill, in other words, one of 


whose main designs it is totax heavily more than | 


three-fourths of our people, for the benefit of less 
than one-fourth; a bill to create a special in- 
terest, to be maintained by the bounty of 
law, and whose political consequences are 
even worse, in my opinion, than its effects 
upon productive industry, injurious as I believe 
them to be. I know that high authority and 
ingenious arguments have been used to reconcile 
us to the monstrous oppressions of this policy. But 
no weight of human authority, and no plausibility 
of sophistry, could ever persuade or induce me to be- 
lieve that good can come out of any system so 
deeply tainted with the original sin of injustice. I 
believe it to be as true of social as of individual 
action, that we ought not to do evil that good may 
come out of it. But, in point of fact, if authority 
is to determine this question, I prefer the conclu- 
sions of amore matured experience to those ancient 
opinions which have been referredto. I might ask 
in what respectable school of political economy are 
the doctrines of the restrictive system now taught? 
By what writer of authority in political science are 
they now avowed? Is not the movement of al! the 
civilized nations, whose policy we respect, towards 
free trade? Look to the evidence collected on this 
subject by Mr. Hume’s committee. Look to the 
advances which have been made towards free trade 
by Saxony, by Prussia, by Holland and Belgium. 
Look to little Switzerland, whose manufactures, 
like the hardy Alpine plant, have flourished despite 
its snows and mountains, under a trade as free as 
the ancient spirit of its people. Look to England 
herself, where we now have the assent of both parties 
to the doctrines of this glorious school. ‘The ques- 
tion between the two parties has not been-as to the 
true end of the journey, but as to the rapidity of the 
march. It is to be remembered that the English 
Government reposes for security upon its special 
interests and privileged classes. Amongst these, 
the chief pillar was the landed aristocracy. Vast 
interests had vested here, under the operation of its 
former laws, and revolution might be the conse- 
quence of precipitate or injudicious change. But 
both parties have acknowledged the necessity of 
change; and Peel’s bill has already made an ad- 
vance so bold and rapid as toleave no doubt ofthe ul- 
timate downfall of their protective system. Andare 
we to receive as authority the very opinions which 
a more matured experience has forced theth to 
atandon? But, Mr. Chairman, this is no question 
to be settled by mere authority; human reason 
ought to have sumething to say upon such a subject, 


If so, the objection is the same | 
. . * . . i 
in principle, although it may be less in the degree. 
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When fairly examined, the protective policy, I be- 

lieve, will be found to operate as a tax upon labor 

for the bonefit of capital; whilst its artificial arrange- 

ments of currency and of trade must ultimately in- 

jure the very interest which is the cbject of its bounty. 

That the duty increases the price of the domestic 

article, and diminishes the importation of the 

rival foreign commodity, all must believe, how- 

ever some may affect to deny it. The duty is laid 

because the domestic producer cannot sell the ar- 

ticle so cheap as the foreigner, if Government al- 

lowed him access tothe market. ‘The effect of this 

is to increase the price of the commodities thus tax- 

ed; and the home producer of articles designed for 

the foreign trade, and of articles not protected by 

the law, is thus forced to give a higher price for 

the commodities which he obtains in return for his 

labor. He thus receives less than he did before, 

and the profit of his production is diminished. But, 

with some slight variations, produced by differences 

in the risk and salubrity of different employments, 

the profits of all occupations tend to the same level. 

The protected class, whose profits were increased 

fora while by the law, soon teel the effects of the 

competiiion from those who leave other employ- 
ments, and ultimately their profits find the general 

and lower level to which the other productive in- 
terests are reduced. There isthusa general reduc- 
tion in all profits—the good are brought down to the 
level of the bad; and the question arises, upon 
whom does this loss mainly fall? It must fall upon 
that element of production which is Jeast able to re- 
sist, and has fewest opportunities of escape. That 

element is Jabor—which is bound to the soil by local 
attachments, and those other ties which often bind 

man to his fate, however miserable it may be. On 
the other hand, the local attractions for capital are 
comparatively slight. If there be other countries 
and employments in which its investment is more 
rofiiable, its ullimate tendency is to seek them. 
The laws cannot reduce the profits of capital in any 
country far below the general levelof such profits 
over the world; and if the attempt be made, it readily 
escapes, and thus avoids the imposition. But capital 
inay be employed in masses for a less profit than in 
smaller amounts; and Governments may diminish 
the nominal profit which capital. is willing to re- 
ceive, by affording bounties to its concentration in 
few hands, and in large amounts. When, how- 
ever, legislation reduces the profit of production, 
that loss musi fall upon labor. In the long run, 
there is a certain fixed rate which capital must re- 
ceive from the profits of production, and the resi- 
due only can fall to labor. This residue fluctuates 
with every decline of profits; and the system which 
reduces them, taxes labor. Now this, very protec- 
tive system creates a demand for concentrated eapi- 
tal, by bounties to that species of industry which 
employs it in the largest sums, and throws upon the 
operative the loss which arises from the general 
decline of the profits of production. The full effect 
of the steady operation of this system is, perhaps, 
only to be seen in England—-the country from which 
its advocates draw their examples. And its opera- 
tions have been just such as I bave described. In 
no other country have we ever seen so unequala 
distribution of wealth, and in none has the condi- 
tion of the operative so steadily declined. The 
misery of the masses seems to have increased 
in the precise proportion of its accumulation of 
wealth as a nation. Sir Robert Peel is said to 
have boasted that a few individuals in his county 
could pay the national debt of Great Britain; and 
at that very time its able-bodied paupers were 
reckoned by hundreds of thousands. It was this 
restrictive policy, in connexion with i's true ally— 
the paper system—which threw the real burdens 
of its taxation upon labor, and which made good 
the losses of capitalists, by giving them the privi- 
lege of taxing the operative. We have seen the 
English laborer, under this system, abandoning the 
comforts, the necessaries, and everything but the 
bare privilege of life itself. Under the stern exac- 
tions of this invisible tax-gatherer, we have seen 
him give up the use first of meat, and then of wheat, 
and then of rye, and then in some cases even of 
potatoes—until he was reduced to sowins made of 
the starch in which the cloth was sized. And yet 
this is the system we are asked to fasten upon the 
American people—a system which, in that coun- 
try, has pauperized its millions, and which fills the 
poor-house to build the palace; a system which 
rears the barrack and the factory in fearful prox- 
imity, to collect by force what is exacted by fraud; 
and which uses triple ranks of hired steel to guard 
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the solitude ofthe park and the luxury of the castle 
from the intrusion of the starving thousands who 
are thirsting for blood and clamoring for bread. 
Sir, it stirs rebellion in the American blood to con- 
template the bare probability that such a system as 
this should be fastened upon our people, to distrib- 
ute its benefiis to capital, and its burdens to labor. 


I know, Mr. Chairman, that various pretences 
have been used to conceal the view of these inevi- 
table operations of the protective policy. Some- 
times we are told that the imposition of the duty 
reduces the price of the domestic article; and some- 
times that it operates as a tax only upon the foreign 

roducer. Sir, it is humiliating to the pride of the 
suman understanding to see such doctrines ad- 
vanced by names so respectable as.to make it ne- 
cessary to answer them. 

If the duty reduces the price, how can it afford 

rotection to the manufacturer?) Does any man be- 
Seen that he would ask for it, if he thought that its 
effect would be to reduce the price of his fabric? 
On the contrary, he asks it because the price is too 
low for him,.so long as the toreign article has ac- 
cess to the market. Does it not contradict the 
whole experience of trade, to suppose that you re- 
duce price by destroying, or even diminishing, 
competition; or that you lessen its cost by taxing it? 
Sir, there are governments in Europe which would 
receive with public honors the lecturer who could 
convince their oppressed subjects that this is the 
effect of taxation; for, if this were true, taxa- 
tion would soon become the easiest process ima- 
ginable. But it is said that the foreign competition 
produces no steady decline in prices, but is used 
only to destroy the domestic rival. They sell for 
less than the cost of production to-day, and destroy 
their rivals, thatthey may sell at higher prices 
hereafter. How can this be, if the domestic manu- 
facturer can produce at nearly the same cost with 
the foreign?’ The natural advantages, and the reve- 
nue protection of the domestic manufacturer, would 
enable him then to undersell the foreigner; and he 
would drive him out of the market, so long as the 
eost of production was even nearly equal in the 
two countries. This competition could onty be 
kept down whilst the foreigner produced at a con- 
siderably lower rate than the domestic manufac- 
turer. But it is said that the foreigner would sell 
under cost, to destroy his rival. Between indi- 
viduals, and within the usual period of human 
life, this is sometimes unwisely done; but the life- 
time of nations, which is measured by centuries, is 
probably to endure too long to aflord temptation to 
such experiments as these. This game of giring 
between nations must be kept up to attain its end; 
and if it were, who ought to complain—the donor 
or the donee? Can it be necessary to legislate in 
order to prevent other nations from bestowing gra- 
tuities upon us? But tables have been exhibited, to 
prove, by figures, that the duty dimmished the 
price. And what, Mr. Chairman, is the character 
of these precious tables?’ They compare the price 
of the foreign article atthe first year of a period of 
protection, with that of the domestic article at the 
end of the series; but they say nothing of the for- 
eign price atthe same time, or of the improve- 
ments in arts and machinery, which may have di- 
minished the cost of producing that article every- 
where. ‘The gentleman from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Burke] has taken up some of these tables, 
aad shown that, whilst the American price fell, the 
foreign declined still more. MceCulloch’s tables, 
and the foreign “price current” at these periods, 
demonstrate the existence of this state of facts; and 
yet we hear nothing of them from the friends of 

yrotection. But another argument, even more fal- 
facions, if possible, than this, is used to prove that 
the duty does net enhance the price. Tt is said to 
be a tax upon the foreign producer. If so, there 
can be no such thing as taxation and representa- 
tion, whilst the foreign trade continues. The 
English Government taxes the American producer, 
and rice versa. How many grave disputes might 
this doctrine have settled, if it had been promul- 
gated a lidle sooner! Sir, the foreign producer is 
reduced to a.certain rate of profit by home compe- 
tition; and if our tax diminished those profits, he 
would abandon the occupation, because he could 
do better at something else. The foreigner mann- 
facturer produces more for the rest of the world 
than for us; and he would not sell io us ata price 
less, by the tax which we laid, than that which he 
demanded of his other customers, who imposed no 
such burdens upon him. Here, again, exceptions 
are assumed as the rule. Coffee is said to have 
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and it was supposed that this reduced price was to 
remain the same whilst our duties continued. Our 
duties lessened the demand; and those who had 
already produced a supply for a greater demand, of 
course reduced their prices for the supply on hand. 
But can it be supposed that they would continue to 
produce a surplus, when they had full warning of 
the diminished demand?) Mr. Chairman, the de- 


ceptive nature of these arguments proves the fraud | 


of the system which they are intended to support. 

But suppose it is designed—as I rather think it is, 
by this House at least—that the manufacturing inter- 
est should be preferred to all others; and that all 
others, if necessary, should be sacrificed to it: is 
there no danger that this bill may fail to attain the 
very objects which it has in view? It seems to me 
that there are intrinsic difficulties, which it will be 
exceedingly hard to get over. In the first place, the 
number of opposite interests which must be em- 
braced in every scheme of protection, in order to 
combine strength enough to adopt it, renders it very 
difficult to aid one, without imposing a correspond- 
ing tax upon another. ‘Thus, when you protect the 
raw material and the manufacture both, the nomi- 
nal is far greater than the real protection which 
you afford the latter, if the raw material is a large 
constituent element of its price. If you protect the 
one, and not the other, (as was the case between the 
manufacturers of brass wire and of pins,) the pro- 
tection which you give the one is a positive in- 
jury to the other. And when you tax both, the du- 
ties accumulate so fast that there is danger either 
that you will prevent the consumption, or throw 
the entire loss, by smuggling, upon the Jast interest 
in the series. Thus, when you lay a duty upon 
raw wool, you force the manufacturer to use a 
dear material, when he was unable before to com- 
pete with the foreigner, with even equal terms as 
tothe material which they employed. You must 
now give the wool manufacturer duty enough to 
make up not only for, greater manufacturing facili- 
ties which the foreigner enjoys, but also for the 
greater cheapness of the raw material which he 
uses, The duties thus accumulate upon the last 
form which the article assumes when it is ready 
for consumption; and the duty upon the foreign 
cloth is so much greater than that npon the wool, 
that there is more temptation to smuggle the cloth 
than the wool. And how fares the consumer mean- 
while? He is thus forced to use the most expen- 
sive material, to emp!oy the most expensive work- 
man, and yet, perhaps, obtain an inferior article 
after all. My friend trom Alabama [Mr. Lewis} 
has well observed, that universal protection amounts 
to no protection at all. tt either amounts to this, 
or else it secures for each the home market, and 
shuts them out from all others. The cost of pro- 
duction is thus so much increased, that it is impos- 
sible for the domestic manufacturer to meet ihe 
foreigner upon fair terms in the markets of the 
world, even if the law permitted him to take re- 
turns for his produce from abroad; and the price of 
his fabries is so much enhanced, that their con- 
sumption must be diminished at home. So that 
one market is lost to him entirely, and the value of 
the other must be seriously impaired. 

The next, and perhaps insuperable, difficulty in 
the way of affording a permanent protection to 
manufactures by duties upon foreign commerce, is 
to be found in the expansion of the currency which 
it tends to eee When the duties are of a 
character like those of this bill, to check importa- 
tions generally, the home producer for the foreign 
market makes his returns in money. He must 
make his returns either in goods or money, or else 
he must cease to trade abroad. The laws prohibit, 

-to a great extent, a reiurn in goods; and if he con- 
tinues to trade with foreigners, he must bring 
back money, which is a free article. This, of 
course, accumulates, until the currency expands, 
and prices increase. The currency even encour- 
ages importation more by enhanced prices, than 
the duties discourage it. The cost of production 
is increased at home, whilst the capacity to sell 
abroad is diminished by this rise of price; and 
nature once more asserts its empire over trade, by 
bursting the barriers with which legislation had 
sought to confine it. No species of productive in- 
dustry can hope much from the protection of a sys- 
tem which exposes it to such fluctuations as these. 
But if, on the other hand, the returns of our for- 
eign trade are not made in money, they must either 
be made in goods, or the trade must cease. If 
made in goods, the treasury receives more money, 
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on account of the duties. But it is manifest that the 


manufacturer gets no protection; for these goods, if 
brought in, must be sold, and therefore compete 
with him. And if, in the other alternative, thi, 
trade is destroyed, in what respect will the manv. 
facturer be benefited? The value even of the home 
market is diminished to him, and rivals start up op 
every side. And how then, sir, stands the accoun; 
between this and the other productive interess 
which ought to have attracted some of the regards 
of this paternal Government? The great agricy). 
tural and navigating interests, which were engage; 
inthe foreign trade, must abandon it all, to seeyre 
the monopoly of the home market to the manufac. 
turer. ‘The planter must content himself with the 
home market, and the sailor must confine himself 
within the limits of the coasting trade. Some of 
these results must follow from the system; and any 
or all of them are disastrous, view the subject as 
you may. On the one hand, you must expect 
these fluctuations in the currency—disastrous to 
all, but most so to the manufacturing interest; or 
else you must prepare yourselves to abandon the 
foreign trade, and all of the great interests cop. 
nected with it. The difficulty which the smug. 
gler interposes to the success, I shall simply ad- 
vert to. Sir Robert Peel has said that, afier a)}, 
he was the vindicator of the great doctrines ot 
free trade. And that schoolmaster, if I am nox 
mistaken, will soon be found.abroad in this coun. 
try, as well as England. ‘Twenty per cent. in that 


.country is said to cover the whole expenses of 


smuggling, insurance included; and my friend 
from Alabama [Mr. Lewis] is informed that 3) 
a cent. will perform the same service in New 
fork. But, as I said before, Buffalo will na 
thrive the less under the operations of that enter- 
prising adventurer; and such taxation as this may 
be considered no tyranny in that city. ; 


There is one other mode in which this system 
operates to defeat its own ends, which it remains 
for me to consider. As I have before endeavored 
to prove, the duties which increase the price of 
the commodities which we obtain in return for our 
eee diminish the profit of that production. 

n the end, it reduces the general rate of the profits 

of every species of industry, and, ultimately, even 
that of the manufacturers themselves. It thus re- 
duces the good to the ‘level of the bad, so far as 
the natural rate of profit can measure employ- 
ments, and diminishes the general sum of the na- 
tional wealth. But, to a large portion of our man- 
ufacturers, not only the ultimate, but the first ef: 
fects, of the system are pernicious. ‘There are spe- 
cies of manufacturing industry which we know 
can not only defy all competition in the home 
market without protection, but contend even for 
the foreign. Now, we cripple the growth of these 
when we limit to them the sphere of the home 
market, by substituting rivals where they formerly 
had customers; and when we forbid them the for- 
eign trade, by prohibiting their returns. We in- 
crease, too, the costs of their production, by en- 
hancing the price of what they consume in the 
process; and thus we chain the living to the dead, 
when we tax profitable industry to force labor 
into unprofitable pursuits. 

This, sir, is, in part, the meaning of the ery 
which we sometimes hear, that the large and estab- 
lished manufacturers object to protection, because 
they fear the competition which it will produce. 
They need have no fear of the competition; but 
they may well fear the tax, which diminishes their 
profits, which debars them from the foreign, and 
which limits the capacity of the home market lo 
purchase their productions, These might well feel 
that nature had given them more advantages than 
the law can confer, and ought to object to any pol- 
icy which forced them to accommodate their mo- 
tions to the rickety-gait of the forced and feeble es- 
tablishments which have no self sustaining power. 
If there be truth in any of the statistics furnished 
by either side, there is no reason to believe that the 
narrow limits of the home market can afford full 
scope for the energies of either the agricultural, the 
navigating, orthe manufacturing interests. There 
is good reason to believe that the capacities of the 
home market do not cover more than one-thirtieth 
of the entire production of cotton. We have seen 
that our manufacturers already supply us with seven 
out of eight parts of all we consume of such arli- 
cles as they are capable of producing; and, under 
the reductions of the compro:nise act, their forejgD 
exports have doubled. And why should it not be 
sot We have many ofthe elements of cheap pro 
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duction Which other nations cannot so readily com- 


mand. We have cheap land, cheap food: the ma- 
terial agencies in manufactures are all cheap in 
this country. Comparatively, too, we have light 
taxation; and the whole world accords to us the 
reputation of great mechanical ingenuity. Give us 
low taxes, and a sound specie currency, and Gov- 
ernment can do nothing which will more effectually 
foster American production of every kind. For 
the home market we need have no fears. The 
freight, the costs of insurance and commissions, 
and the revenue duties, afford all the protection that 
ought to be desired. When cotton is at 7 or 8 
cents, aud the freight to Liverpool is from 1 to 1} 
cent per pound,—this, of itself, when united to the 
other costs and charges, is a heavy protection. 
Upon iron, the same circumstances operate in like 
manner; and, in short, I see no reason to believe 
that most manufactured articles of which our 
country affords the raw material, could not be pro- 
duced and sold here without the aid ot the custom- 
house, and in despite of foreign competition. In- 
deed, | am at a Juss to know why we may not strike 
for the markets of the world. The natural advan- 
tages Which we have, more than compensate for 
the slight differences between the cost of capital 
in this and other countries, With the exception of 
labor, the natural cost of production is less here 
than in any other nation. If our labor, then, de- 
mands more than the foreign, we have more 
to give it. We can afford to give the operative 
more food, more of the comforts of life, more of the 
commodities which he desires, if importations are 
permitted upon fairterms, and more even of money, 
than any other nation. And if he can find more 
profitable employment than this, although its wages 
are greater than those of the foreigner, we ought to 
rejoice that the boundless resources of our country 
afford him still more inviting fields for his opera- 
tions. No consideration ought to induce us to di- 
minish, by law, his profits in other occupations, in 
order to compel him to engage in this. If one 
hour’s labor in an employment of his own choosing 
will enable him to command five hours of the pau- 
per labor of Europe, why should we deprive him of 
the profits of such an exchange? And, above all, 
why should we endeavor to reduce his wages by 
law, to the level of those of the foreign pauper? 
To this complexion must it come at last, sir, if the 


; restrictive system be pursued to its ultimate results. 


But give our laborer access to all the markets, both 
at home and abroad—permit him to choose his own 
employment—and time and American. enterprise 
willdo the’ rest. As you have reduced the taxes 
upon the commodities which he consumes, and 
have opened for him the markets of the world, he 
jas exhibited new capacities to take possession of 
the field before him. Ithink I have shown, Mr. 
Chairman, that the elements other than labor in 
the cost of manufacturing production, when taken 
asa whole, are cheaper here than abroad. I have 
also endeavored to prove that, with low duties upon 
the foreign articles which he consumes, we should 
be able to give the American laborer more than the 
ioreign manufacturers can give to theirs, and still 
meet him in the markets of the world upon equal 
terms, But, in point of fact, the relative import- 
ance of labor, as an element in the cost of manu- 
facturing production, is clearly diminishing under 
the vast improvements in machinery, and the in- 
creased efficiency which is given to inanimate 
power. The improvements in the machinery for 
manufacturing cotton have enabled the European to 
supplant the cheaper labor of the Hindoo; and Mr. 
Baines informs us that 150,000 operatives in the 
sponing mills of Great Britain produce as much 
yarn as could have been produced by 40,000,000 
with the one-thread wheel. These results increase 
the importance of cheapness in the material agen- 
cles 1 manufactures, and enhance the relative ad- 
vantage which, in this respect, we possess over all 
other civilized nations. he American manufac- 
‘ure already occupies the home market to a very 
great extent; and, indeed, it is probable, if the peace 
oi the world continues, that each civilized nation 
vil! manufacture the greater portion of its own 
consumption, where it has equal advantages for ob- 
‘aining the raw material. In this respect, our op- 
portunities are pre-eminent; we have not only min- 
ral resourees, which are equal to those of any 
other nation, but we command the great staple of 
‘on, 2nd shall continue to do so unless we dis- 
“ourege its prodaction by taxation. It is not so 
much at home as abroad that the American manu- 
‘aclurer should now direct his attention. The 
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markets for which civilized nations will chiefly 
contend are those afforded by feebler and less cult- 
vated races. The higher refinements in the manu- 
facturing arts will enable the first te command the 
simpler forms of production which engage the in- 
dustry of the last. The contests of trade are to be 
for the markets of Africa, of Asia, of the islands 
which stud the Pacific, and of the vast peninsula 
of South America. That instinct which seems 
to give the English statesman a forecast as to 
every hew combination in which power may be 
developed, was never more strikingly displayed 
than in his late attempt to control the great staple 
of cotton. He saw the immense advantages which 
this gave to us—the rival from whom he has most 
to fear, not only in agriculture, but in manufac- 
tures, and especially in navigation. The manu- 
facture and the trade in cotton constitute an im- 
portant item in the productions of most civilized 
nations. In Great Britain alone, Mr. Baines com- 
putes the number of people who depend, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, upon the cotton manufacture for 
subsistence, at 1,500,000. Our command of this sta- 
ple ought to give us‘the larger portion of the 
freights of the first voyages which the raw mate- 
rial makes, to say nothing of the access to the ports 
of every nation which this article of universal de- 
mand gives to our navigating and commercial in- 
terests. And are we to confine the consumption 
of this great staple to the home market, which one- 
thirtieth of the present production will supply, and 
shut out twenty-nine-thirtieths from the markets 
where it now finds a profitable sale? Are we to 
deprive our ehips of this universal license, which 
enables them to enter almost every port free of 
duty—so far, at least, asthe cargo is concerned, 
--and this, too, at a period when the prizes of 
tiade are to be those also of empire and power, 
and when the floating walls which commerce 
maintains are the best defences of nations? 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that, “for ages, 
the plains of Southern Europe have been the tilt- 
ing-vard of nations.” If I could be permitted to 
prophesy, I should say that it is upon another el- 
ement, and on another arena, that nations are to 
meet in the rude encounter for power, and to play 
for such prizes as the world is destined hereaf- 
ter to covet most. ‘Those great jousis will most 
probably be held on the steep Atlantic stream, 
around whose shores have clustered most of the 
wealth, the civilization, and the power of the world, 
and whose bosom receives the largest rivers of the 
earth as tributaries, bearing the gifts which 
commerce collects from the most fertile and 
cultivated portions of the globe. Isolated as we 
are from all powerful neighbors, I see no reason 
why we should not play a part as great as any up- 
on this arena, whose shores we occupy midway, 
and to so vast anextent. Whyshould the manufac- 
turing interest, more than any other, refuse the trial, 
or fear the contest? Who believes that the destiny of 
this great country-is to be fulfilled within the narrow 
limits of the coasting-trade, or that the march of 
American enterprise is to stop with our own 
shores? Is it not already familiar with every sea? 
Does it not bear its appropriate offering to almost 
every clime? Do we not daily see it searching 
the deep for its treasures, and exploring the earth 
for its fruits? Where, sir, are the pillars which 
this infant Hercules has reared, as yet, to mark the 
end of his progress, or the consummation of his 
achievements? Strip him for the race, Mr. Chair- 
man; strike every fetter from his new-born limbs, 
and if he does not develop resources as yet un- 
known, pursue paths to glory and renown which 
are now untrodden, and daily add to the means by 
which mind exercises mastery over matier, al] au- 
guries must fail. If we ourselves impose no lim- 
its by weak or wicked legislation,—what mountain 
heights, what sandy wastes, what wide and track- 
less sea, what hyperborean clime that rears its icy 
barriers, shall arrest the progress of American ge- 
nius, or prevent its influence from extending as far 
as human wants exist to besupplied? Sir, it will 
return to you from such expeditions with argosies, 
more richly laden than if they bore the wealth of 
“Ormus or of Ind,” and§adorn your land with 
trophies gathered from every race and zone. 

ho is it that would forge the fetters to bind 
down the young giant of the West, or cripple its 
march in the Chinese shoe of the restrictive sys- 
tem? Are they aliens, strangers, enemies? No, 
sir, no. American hands have offered the chains, 
and American voices are heard to persuade it to 
confine its views within the narrow horizon of 
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a selfish and exclusive policy. Sir, if there be 


any one hope in the American bosom prouder and 
brighter than all the rest, it is that in which we 
trust that our own beloved country isto lead the 
van in the progress of the human race, and to con- 
duct the triumphal march of civilization. And 
yet the Committee of Ways and Means would have 
us waste the. opportunities which were given not 
for our use only, but for all mankind; and would 
fetter down this young and free-born spirit which 
can only be trained by adventure, and for which 
the world is not a theatre too vast. This House 
may perhaps be induced to try the experiment pro- 
posed by the committee, but the people never will 
submit to be thus taxed and tied. The cry of “Re- 
peal! repeal!” will resound throughout the land. 
The true American spirit will spurn the restraints 
of these antiquated systems, devised by barbarians, 
and fit only for slaves, to pursue a career better 
suited to its genius, and more worthy of its aspira- 
tions, 


SPEECH OF MR. R. B. RHETT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
In the House of Representatives, July 1, 1842.—On 
the veto power. 


Mr. Speaker: When the President’s message, 
now under consideration, was first received by the 
House, the gentleman from Massachusetts over 
‘he way {Mr. Savronstati] obtained the floor. 
His age, his position atthe head of an important 
committee, representing the prodominating inter- 
est in the House, and most dependent on Govern- 
ment for support, gave to his course peculiar im- 
portance. He spoke of this message as bringing 
disasters unspeakable to the country, and endanger- 
ing the Union itself. I wassuarprised. I could see 
no great disaster, in suspending the distribution of 
the money resulting from the sales of the public 
lands, by which the vacuum it created in the treasu- 
ry was to be supplied by taxes on the people ; and, 
supposing his construction of the laws to have been 
correct,—how could the loss of revenue, for a few 
days or weeks, (which could be prevented by the 
gentleman and his friends in an hour,) endanger 
the Union? The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GranGer] followed in debate. He, too, in a strain 
of admirable heroism, poured forth bodings of ruin 
and distress. Let the country reel and sink, he 
would stand firm; let suffering and confusion come, 
we would see who would bear it best, and where 
the wealth of the country lay. Still, sir, (although 
my surprise was quickened,) I could see nothing 
to justify these vaticinations of evil. Yesterday, 
however, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ae 
lifted the veil from the dark face of prophecy, an 
unriddled its doubtful responses. He distinctly 
informed the House, that, although the President 
had declared, in the message we are now consider- 
ing, he could sanction no bill repealing the clause in 
the distribution act passed at the last session, limiting 
distribution to the contingency of the duties not 
exceeding 20 per cent., yet that it was the purpose 
of the majority, to send to him the tariff bill now on 
your table, with a clause repealing this restriction 
on distribution; and, if the President did not ap- 
prove of it, they would stop the supplies; let the 
navy rot; the army be disbanded; the civil officers 
of the Government be dismissed, and the Govern- 


-ment itself thus be brought to an end. This is the 


mighty disaster which is to endanger the Union, 
und under which the country is to groan; and it 
looks distinctly to revolution, and revolution by 
violence. A glorious consummation, truly, of Whig 
dominion, after fourteen short months brilliant 
career! 

And what, sir, is the justification offered for a 
course so dangerous and fatal to our whole system 
of government? The President dares to exercise 
the tnnetion with which the Constitution has une 
questionably clothed him, and puts his qualified 
veto on measures, in his opinion injnrious to the 
public interests and safety. This power, is said 
to be a one-man power, monarchical, and fatal to 
Jiberty; because the popular will, expressed by us, 
is controlled by its exercise. The Government, 
under its operation, is worse than that of France 
or England, and is, in fact, a despotism; and there- 
fore resistance, atal] hazards, is an imperious duty, 
for the patriotic purpose of overthrowing it. Here 
is the cause gnd reasoning for revolution, which, 
if true, unquestionably justifies the fiercest extremi- 
ties for redress. 
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Now, the first thing we ought to understand in 
all this matter is, what says the fundamental law— 
the Constitution? For, if the veto power estab- 


lishes intolerable tyranny in the land, and is not 


only in the Constitution, but is the result of its prin- 
ciples, redress canuot be obtained by striking at its 
agent. We must goto the Constitution itself. It 
is the pronid privilege of every American citizen, 
to hold his rights depéndent on the action of no 
man. We hold them by a writien Constitution, 
which, in all its functions, is the supreme will of 
all, and the supreme law of all. The agents who 
administer the Constitution are but its creatures; 
and, when acting within its provisions, their acts 
are the acts of the Constitution, and therefore the 
acts of all. The voice of the whole people speaks 
through all the functions of the Constitution; and, 
whether these functions are carried out by one 
agent or by many, it is still the supreme voice of the 
people. What says the Constitution ? 
In the seventh clause of the first article it is pre- 
scribed: “ Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, shall, befure 
t become a jaw, be presented to the President of the 
nited States. If he approves, he shall sign it; but, 
if not, he shall return it, with his objections, to the 
House in which it shall have originated.” Now, 
here is not only power given, but a mandate to ex- 
ercise it. ‘“ He shall sign it;” “he shall return it;” 
and the sole criterion of the President’s conduct 
isapproval or disapproval. There is no dis- 
tinction made as to the character of the bills. If 
the President does not approve the bill, from any 
cause whatever, he is commanded by the Constitu- 
tion not to sign it. The papers of the Federalist, 
considered by the Supreme Court itself as authority 
on all constructions of the Constitution, in com- 
menting on this power, observes: 

“It not onl¥ ¢erves asa shield to the Executive, but it fur- 
nishee an additional securit¥ afainet the enaction of improper 
laws. lestablishes a salutary chec upon the legislative body, 
calculated to guard the community against the effects of fac- 
tion, precipitancy, or of any impulse unfriendly to the pulic 
good, which may happen to influence a majority of that body.” 

7 * “Phe propriety of the thing [the veto) does 
not turn upon the supposition of superior wisdom or virtue in 
the Executive, but upon the supposition that legislation will 
not be infallible; that the love of power may sometimes betray 
it into a disposition to en¢roach upon the rights of the other 
memvers of the Government; that @ spiru of faction may 
sometimes pervert its deliberation; that impréssions of the 
moment may sometimes hurry it into measures which itse!{, on 
mature deliberation, would condemn.” 


Here is a cotemporaneous exposition of this power, 
by one of the framers of the Constitution, broader 
than the grounds assumed by the Executive in the 
message belore us, and probably, in the opinion of 
many, far more aptto the presentemergency than any 
of the reasons he hasassigned. Sir, the case isclear. 
It is shamelessness to pretend that the Constitution 
does not sanction the course of the President. It 
has plainly commanded it; and, to denounce his 
conduct as establishing a tyranny, justifying revo- 
jutionary measures to overthrow it, 1s to war on the 
Constitution. The question is not concerning this 
message, or the soundness of its reasonings; it is 
not limited to distribution, or the act of 1833, or a 
tarifi of any kind; but it is tar higher and broader 
in its scope, and looks distinctly to revolution by 
the destruction of the Constitution. " 

Mr. Speaker, it is well known that, in the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution, there was 
a powerful party opposed to its adoption. After 
its adoption by the people of the United States, their 
hostility was masked, but not abated; and they 
bent all their energies to give it, in its administra- 
tion, the powers rejected in the convention. Hither- 
to, they have confined their efforis to alter or over- 
turn it, to ingenious perversions and false construc- 
tions. But now, forthe firsttime since its existence, 
provisions and limitations plainly existing on its 
face are assailed; and it is openly proclaimed to 
be an evil, to be reformed or suppressed. At the 
close of the last session of Congress, a majority of 
its members, constituting the party now predomi- 
nant on this floor, put forth a proclamation to the 
people of the United States, in which they assumed 
the ground, that the liberties of the people must 
fail, or the Constitution must be changed in no less 
than four particulars. The veto power of the 
President was the chief feature to be destroyed; 
and the developments daily making here, show 

retty clearly the policy by which this object is to 
The President is to be forced to exer- 


¢ effected. 
cise it, by sending to him bills which it is known 
he cannot approve; and then, by loud clawor and 
false alarms, this power is to be struck down, and 
the people are gradually to be prepared, by one 
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innovation after another, for the overthrow of the 
Constitution. The object is, to throw off the checks 
in the Constitution; and, by making Congress 
omnipotent, accomplish the grand consummation 
at which they have aimed from its commencement; 
and build ap a grand consolidated Government 
over ils ruins. 

Mr. Speaker, those who possess power, are ever 
impatient of restraints; and it is, therefore, not sur- 
prising thatthe present majority in Congress should 
desire, that the Constitution have left them to be 
omnipotent; but it is surprising, in an American 
Congress, to hear restraints on power, spoken of as 
restraints on liberty; and its unchecked prevalence, 
as the essence of free government. If free govern- 
ment consisted in mere unrestrained power, it 
would be the easiest thing in the world to establish 
or preserve. Indeed, it now exists in Russia—in 
Turkey—everywhere, but where a Constitution 
prevails ; for constitutions in governments, are 
nothing but limitations and restraints on power. 
To maintain that limitations on power make a 
tyranny, is, therefore, to denounce all constitutions, 
and to bring Government back to the simple ele- 
ment of the strongest. Our fathers, it would seem, 
from the Constitution of the United States, were too 
simple to comprehend or practise this sublime no- 
tion, only as old as tyranny itself, and pretty nearly 
co-extensive with the world. They supposed that 
power was dangerous to liberty; and that the great 
difficulty in accomplishing their object of establish- 
ing a free government was, to ascertain how best 
and most consistent with efficiency, they could 
limit and control its inevitable tend@ncy to evil. 
They therefore contrived, and put together in the 
Constitution of the United States, the most elabor- 
ate system of limitations on power the world has 
ever seen. The whole Constitution, indeed, is but 
a bundle of the most cautiously-bestowed grants of 
power, on the one hand, and accumulated vetoes 
to prevent its abuse, on the other. It says to Con- 
gress: “I give you only these particalar subjects 
for your legislation, and I forbid you to legislate 
on any other.” And, to secure these limitations, 
and proper legislation on the subjects granted,—it 
says to this House, “You may veto the acts of the 
Senate;” and to the Senate, “You may vetothe acts 
of the House;” whilst, to the President, it gives 
the power of a qualified veto on the acts of both. 
To the States, in many high particulars, it says: “I 
forbid.” To all its functionaries, legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive, in prescribing the power of 
each towards the other, and the people, it says, “I 
forbid;” and to the people themselves, even to change 
or modify its provisions, excepting in a certain 
form prescribed, it says, “I forbid.” The veto 
ower, like the flaming sword in the garden of 
iden, stands a!l around, at every avenue of ap- 
proach, to guard the Constitution. Without it, the 
Constitution is nothing—worse than nothing—a 
vast corrupt mass, where tyranpy may “rot and 
gender in.” Ajlthat there is of energy, life, and 
liberty, springs from this power. It may be abused; 
ii must sometimes be abused, although never ag- 
gressive, but preventive merely in its character, 
unless gentlemen can change our fallen nature. 
This branch of Congress may improperly veto a 
bill sent to us from the Senate; and the Senate 
may factiously veto our legislation; and the Presi- 
dent may weakly or corruptly interpose his veto 
on the joint action of Congress. What then? 
Shall this House, or the Senate, or the Presidential 
office, be abolished? Shall a Constitution only 
exist, while we have perfect instruments to carry 
it out? -At the worst, a veto by any department, is 
only a negative evil—a suspension of good, if im- 
properly exercised—for a limited time only. The 
Constitution has provided a remedy, in periodical 
elections, by which the people can sit in judgment 
on their public agents, and record, too, their veto 
atthe ballot-box, on their silly or vicious legislation. 
Or, should corruption be manifest, Representatives, 
Senators, and President, are all liable to impeach- 
ment. But, to denounce the veto power, because 
it restrains a majority in Congress—to maintain 
that it establishes a tyranny, because it accomplishes 
the very object for which it exists—restrains power— 
is to war against the Constitution, and the whole 
syste of liberty and justice, it was intenéed to 
establish. Who does not see that the claim of om- 
nipotence in this hall, because we are supposed to 
be nearer the people, will not be content with abol- 
ishing the Presidential veto? Strike that down, 
and the Senate must go’next. If the veto, in the 
hands of one man, is a monarchy—in the hands of 
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a few, it will establish an aristocracy; and sha}j 
‘the people be ruled by aristocrats? "We are the 
people, and the people must be omnipotent!! Down 
withthe Senate! It was but a week since we heard 
the Senate denounced on this floor, on this yer 
ground, for thwarting the supposed will of the 
people, (we being the people, ) OF putting its veto 
on our apportionment bill, in conformity to its yp. 

uestionable constitutional right. The gentleman 

rom Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] who, while 
President of the United States, spoke with contempt 
in his first message to Congress, of a Representa. 
tive being palsied by the will of his constituents 
was the leader in this denunciation. Nor can the 
course of usurpation and destruction stop here. 
After all the practical checks in the forms of legis. 
lation are swept away, what will become of the 
limitations on the swhjects of legislation in the Con- 
stitution, which have ever been considered by this 
party as mere cobwebs, to be brushed away at al! 
convenient times? The end will be—as the object 
must be—a concentration of all power here. 

Sir, the gentlemen have admirable precedents 
There is nothing new in their 
principles and policy, but in bringing them to bear 
on the Constitution of the United States. From 
the bloody history of the French Revolution, they 
have drawn all their Jessons of patriotism and 
wisdom, and even the form and words of their 
declamation. When the National Assembly met, 
the first thing the popular branch did, was to require 
that the Peers should not constitute a separate body, 
bat should sit with them. They thus got rid of the 
veto ofthe Peers. The nextthing was, to denonnce 
the one-man power—the veto—in the hands of the 
King. ‘They-soon got rid of that, by the guillotine. 
The glorious supremacy of the people was now 
established, and all power was concentrated in the 
popular branch of the Legislature. The caucus 
system, which had been previously’ established, 
and through whose energy these measures had 
been carried, now developed its fearful tendency. 
The predominant party met nightly in the hall of 
the Jacobins. There, all measures were first con: 
sidered and determined on, before they were in- 
troduced into the assembly, and passed according 
tothe caucus dictation. The few, of course, ruled; 
but, to give their position more stability, the com- 
mittee of safety was established; and thus, step by 
step, in the name of liberty and the people, a despat- 
ism arose in the persons of Marat and Robespierre, 
“the incorruptible,” unparalleled in. the history of 
the world. ‘Sir, here are the example, principles, 
and practice, torn out from the bloody history of 
the Old World, to be placed in ours, which gentle- 
men are striving to realize for the people of the 
United States. Nor are they at the beginning of 
their enterprise. They have the Jacobin club in 
their nightly caucuses as efficiently organized, and 
as implicitly obeyed, as in the National Assembly. 
They had, at the extra session of Congress, and 
have now, through his agents, if rwmor says true, 
the dominion of the will of one man, as supreme 
as thatof Robespierre. They have surpassed their 
French prototypes in strangling debate, and silen- 
cing, inthe name of the people, the voice of the 

ople’s Representatives. They have practically 
nullified the limitations of the Constitution, on the 
subjects of legislation by Congress. There are 
bui two more obstacles to overcome—the veto of 
the President, and the veto of the Senate—and the 
system and example will be complete. The de- 
struction of the one, is already a pay symbol ; the 
other, is denounced ; and the principle which pros- 
trates the Presidential veto, must also overthrow 
the Senate. Liberty will then be triumphant, and 
riot in the glorious possession of all power in @ 
single legislative body, wielded by a single will, im 
the dark councils of midnight caucuses. Even 
under the votive services of such worshippers 4 
adore her here, it will hardly be prophecy to fore- 
tell, that, asin the French Revolution, we will — 
see her representative in a prostitute, and her hig 
priest in the executioner. 

Suppose, sir, the objects of gentlemen. a 
plished, and all the vetoes in the Constitution abol- 
ished, and all power concentrated in Congress: 
what will then be the Government of the Un 
States, even in its best administration ? _ of 

Aware of the different pursuits and interests 
the various portions of the Confederacy, the fra- 
mers of the Constitution proposed to give oo 
to a general legislature only over those _— od 
which were common and general to the ie 
Confederacy ; whilst those which were pec 
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and sectional, were left to the States. Such was 
the design and theory of the Constitution; and in 
no other way could a free representative Govern- 
ment be framed, which would be efiectual in pro- 
ecting the Various inierests in the different portions 
ofthe Union, If the interests were general, then, 
ia legislating upon them ina general 'egislature, 
the representatives of one part of the Confederacy 
could not oppress another, without oppressing them- 
selves. Each would be compelled to look to the 
interests of all, in looking to its own, and thus would 
ractically represent all. But the contrary would 
be the effect, if a general legislature had power 
over local and sectional interesis. However har- 
monious these may be with each other in the na- 
tural order of things, as soon as Government in- 
erferes this harmony must be overthrown: for Gov- 
ernment can only favor, by oppressing; local and 
sectional interests can only be fostered and pro- 
moted at the expense of others. A state of hostility 
arises ; and the interest of ohe portion of the coun- 
try is promoted, exactly as that of another is de- 
sroyed. In such astate of things, it is clear that 
representation from the weaker section or interest 
in a general legislature would afford no protection. 
Enormous taxes might be laid, and the most de- 
grading tribute exacted, whilst every representative 
from the oppressed interest or region might vote 
against the imposition. Representation, in such a 
case, would be rather worse than no representation 
atal!; for, from beinga party to the legislation, it 
willafford the semblance of self-taxation, without 
the least reality. Our fathers saw clearly the use- 
jessness of representation in such cases; and there- 
fore rejected the proposal of Lord Howe, to allow 
the American colonies representatives in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. On all matters affecting the col- 
onies, they would be a -minority in contact with a 
ynajority, Whose interests would be promoted b 
oppressing them. There are but two ways in which 
epeople in a representative government can rule 
themselves and tax themselves, where they have 
peculliat or sectional interests in association with 
other communities. ‘I’hey must either have a re- 
presentation competent to protect them; or, their 
uliar and sectional interests, must be withheld 
tom the interference of those with whom they are 
associated, and kept within their exclusive control. 
The former scheme was impracticable in sucha 
country as the United States ; for, if any particular 
section or interest was given the majority, to protect 
itself in the general legislature, it eushled it tole- 
gislate for itself at the expense of others. Thus to 
be free, it enslaved others. The latter scheme was 
adopted in the Constitution of the United States— 
the only one consistent with self-government and 
liberty. All general interests, and all powers, 
which it was supposed must bear equally in their 
exercise on all portions of the Confederacy, were 
intrusted to the General Government; the rest 
were reserved to the States, within whose narrower 
boundaries all local afd sectional interests were 
sapposed to be identical, and therefore safe. Now, 
abolish the limitations in the Constitution ; extend 
the legislation of the General Gover 
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“cut it will establish? The Govern- 
ent of a majority, irresponsible to a minority ;— 
a despotism, where representation is a mockery, 
and oppression will be patriotism. Sir, show me 
i islation of this Government which is par- 
tal and sectional in its bearing, and I will show 
you an Unconstitutional law. It must be so, or there 
‘sO justice, no liberty, secured by its provisions. 
Mr. Speaker, it may be the necessary effect of 
Position, or of an inevitable hypocrisy;—but, at all 
\mes, there have been found men who will vaunt 
inthe happy delusion, or vain assertion, that their 
party isthe country, and their voice the voice of 
the people. Take the very bill we are now con- 
“dering, to which the President has refused his 
ses, and for which act gentlemen threaten revo- 
tuon by violence. It passed this House by seven 
vores; and, in the Senate, escaped by a tie vote. 
- gentlemen discourse eloquently of its being 
the mighty mandate-of the people, which it is trea- 
cae tosuspend by aveto. Sir, if they did speak 
' voice of an unquestionable majority of the people 
otthe United States, it would not follow that their 
nn Would be justifiable. The Constitution of 
«United States was not framed to enforce the 
iS Dreeorty. merely. It aims far higher in 
of Dsions. Its object is, to enable the whole 


mie of the United States—not a part only © 


themselves; and it accomplishes this end, 
‘ : 
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by the checks and vetoes it has provided. Every 


_ constitutional limitation in a popular government, 


is a limitation on the majority, but an enlargement 
of the power of all. Even in a mater clearly con- 
stitulional, mark in how many ways the Constitu- 
lion requires the sense of the people to be taken, 
in order that a law should be the lawof all. First, 
the assent of this House must be obtained, where 
the people are represented in parts, and frequent 
eleciions bring us nearer to the people; next, the 
assent of the people must be maimained in the Sen- 
ate, where, by a diflerent form of representation 
and a longer term of service, a larger number of 
wills are brought to the assent of the law; and, 
lastly, the President, representing the people in 
another form, being elected by them aggregately, 
must approve. It is thus by taking the sense of the 
people of the United States in various ways, requrir- 
ing at each step an accumulation of wilis to carry 
it into effect, that a constitutional measure, When 
passed into a law, is, constitutionally speaking, not 
the will of a majority, but the presumed will of all 
the people. Al] rule themselves in ils enactment, 
and all are therefore free under its operation. But 
when laws exist over us which have not obtained 
our assent, express or implied—so far as we are 
concerned, we are political slaves, whether they 
are passed by One man or by ten millions. There 
may be no oppression; but there can be no liberty, 
to those who do not practically govern themselves. 
To accomplish this end, men from the remotest 
ages have struggled; and the throes of revolutions, 
and the slaughter of millions, attest the mighty 
difficulty of obtaining it. Itis, indeed, the consum- 
mation of man’s highest wisdom to originate, and 
of mah’s highest virtue to maintain, a just and 
equal government of the people. Many, by the 
power of numbers, or one man, by the combination 
of vicious instruments, may make their will the 
law. But to make the will of al/the law,—by ¢on- 
stiiutional arraignmenis, to protect the weak, and 
enable the weak as well as the strong to rule them- 
selves, and thus to secure the blessing of liberty 
and free government to all—that is the mighty 
problem which has puzzled the statesmen and pa- 
triots of all ages, and which has, at last, been so 
wonderfully solved in our Constitution. This Con- 
stitution was the result of a long train of events— 
of peculiar times and circumstances, and a wisdom 
and virlue quickenea dy tne imensess Incteht and 
matured by the sternest trials. Gentlemen may 
succeed in overthrowing it,—for there is no bless- 
in# man is not capable of despising and abusing;— 
but let them not indulge the vain hope, that, when 
overthrown, they can re-establish it. Centuries 
rolled over, before the birth of this Constitution ; 
and it may take as many morte to find a feople 
either capable of appreciating or administering 
such a Consutution. Once fallen, like thedecayed 
cities of the Old World standing amidst ruins and 
deserts, it will be fallen forever. If the Union 
were dissol ted t0-morrow, it could not be reunited. 
Aware of the difficulty of establishing the Consti- 
rution, and its completeness, when honestly admin- 
istered, to accomplish the great objects for which 
it was created, the people of the United States have 
ever frowned upon all attempts to alter or abolish 
any of its essential features. Whenever any party 
has fairly developed designs hostile to its integrity, 
they have been overthrown. To what but this 
Constitution must we attribute the glorious dis- 
tinction we possess, as the happiest and freest peo- 
ple in the world ? and what are all our troubles 
and contentions with each other, but providential 
rebukes, for departing from its wise and just pro- 
visions? Sir, I go for the Constitution, asitis. I 
want no change in its provisions ; but if there is to 
be any change, I want those changes to be in favor 
of popuiar liberty. Instead of strengthening the 
legislative power—from which all usurpations on 
the Constitution have originated, and which now 
threaten to overthrow it; let the legislative power 
be still further restrained, by limitations more clear- 
ly defined ; let the veto principle, on which the 
Constitution is built, be enlarged, in order that 
greater majorities—an increased number of wills— 
may be. required to make Jaws for the people; 
and ines a nearer approach may be made to the 
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naked theory of a free Democratic Government— ~ 


that every man shall rule himself. I detest the 
dominion of one man—a king I detest more the 
dominion of many, because more heariless and ir- 
responsible ; but, above all, I fear, and loathe and 
despise more than I fear, the dark, faithless, re- 
morseless tyranny of a caucus majority—first the 
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tools, and then the victims of the bloody despotism 
of some bold, bad man, who uses the high aspi- 
rations of the people for liberty, to overthrow the 
Constitution of his country, and lift himself on its 
ruins, Sir, republics are proverbially short-lived. 
They aim at a higher standard of equity in govern- 
ment, and require, therefore, a higher standard of 
virtue to administer them; and, being open to the 
aspirations and ambition of all, they must necessa- 
rily be liable to more frequent and desperate contests 
for power, and darker conspiracies against their 
integrity ; and let us never forget the sad lesson all 
history teaches,—that every free Guvernment the 
sno has ever shone upon, has been overthrown im 
the names of liberty and the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the gent'eman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Caruruers) has endeavored to show, by elab- 
orate argument, that a cortupt coalition has been 
made between the President and the Democratic 
party. The terms are, that the President was to 
veto the bill before us,and we are to support his 
future pretensions to power. This is nothing new; 
for we heard the same thing asserted after the ve- 
toes of the extra session; yet, confessedly, by the 
charge now made, no assimilation of partis then 
followed. We know, thatto reason with suspicions, 
is as absurd as to reason with assertions; but we 
may be permitied to ask, what single act of the 
President, or of the Democratic party, justifies the 
charge? Isitthe message itself ? here are the 
recorded opinions of the President years ago in the 
Virginia Legislature, read by the gentleman hime 
self, against any distribution of the money result- 
ing from the sales of the public lands, which would 
interfere with limitations of the act of 1833; and 
there is the distribution bill itself; containing the 
pledge of the whole Federal party with him, that 
no distribution should take place if higher duties 
than 20 per cent. were required for the exigencies 
of the Government. And as to the Democratic 
party—bave they not uniformly and decidedly op- 
posed the policy of distribution? How, then, 
could the President do otherwise than he has done; 
according to the testimony of years; or the Demé 
ocratic party do otherwise than approve his course? 
Sir, may it not be the truth, that the gentlemen oppos« 
ed to us are so used to bargaining in all their politi- 
cal arrangements, that they cannot comprehend how 
men may act together on any other principles? A 
regard to the Constitution, a high sense of duty 
being chsolete in their system of legislation an 
government, they may Haturally suppose exists 
nowhere else, I mean no personai disrespect by 
these intimations; for we know that men—honor- 
able men—will often act tipon principles in the 
conduct of public, which they would disdain im 
their private affairs. Necessity is the shallow ples, 
under which corrtiption has ever flourished, until 
it smothers right. These gentlemen to preach 
homilies on bargaining!—How did they obtain 
power in 1824, if the general belief of the people, 
recorded in the subsequent elections, be any proof? 
By a celebrated bargain—a coalition, by which one 
man was lifted to the Presidency, and another was 
put into the line of “safe precedent.” And how 
again did they get into power in 1841? By a bar- 
gajn still more extraordinary—that they should 
lay aside all political principles, and unite for 2 
purpose only—the purpose of pulling down the ad- 
ministration then existing. And when power was 
thus obtained, how did they carry all their meas- 
ures at the last session of Congress? How did they 
carry the very measure, distribution, which they 
are so prompt in discovering is the subject of bar- 
gaining between the President and the Democratic 
party? Why, by bargaining—open bargaiming— 
which, fearing treachery from secret pledges, re- 
quired proclamation and ratification in the open 
Senate. The bankrupt bill, thas passed the dis- 
tribution bill. And even in this debate, has not the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop,} 
whom all respect for his high integrity and candor, 
distinctly given notice to the manufacturing inter- 
est, that if they do not go for distribution, he and 
his friends would not go for a protective tariff? 
Thus, the one interest is to buy = the other, that 
both combined might prevail, when neither sep- 
arately could become alaw. Sir, we have made 
no bargain with the President, and spurn the im- 
putation, as the desperate resort of desperate faction. 
The President has neither tarnished his own honor, 
nor wounded ours, by propsaie or asking condi- 
tions of any kind, as the price of official conduct, 
which the Constitution requires shall be coatrolled 
by a high sense of duty only. As far as we are 
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concerned, he knows, from our declarations on this 
floor—the only place and form in which any pro- 
ae have been made—exactly where we are to 

found. We will support his measures when con- 
sistent with our principles, and oppose them when 
contrary to them. We cannot say, indeed, that 
we are not deeply interested in his course. He is 
the President of the United States—the official 
head of the Confederacy ; and his personal char- 
acter, as well as his ministerial conduct, intimately 
identifies him with its fame. He cannot disgrace 
himself, or be disgraced by others, without tarnish- 
ing the honor of the country; and if a long life in 
distinguished service can give any guaranty that 
the high trusts commitied to his care will be dis- 
charged with probity, he presents it to the world, 
He 1s a native of Virginia—a Commonwealth 
whose sons have never dishonored the high stations 
of the Confederacy. He'was for yearsa Represent- 
ative of the people in this House. He has been 
Governor of his native State, and her representa- 
tive in the other wing of the Capitol; and, at last, 
is lifted to the Presidency by the very men who 
would now blacken his name with every epithet 
which can properly be applied tothe meanest and 
basest of our race only. Surely, to a man so hon- 
ored, and trusted, and proved, it is the dictate of 
the most ordinary charity, to give him credit for at 
least ordinary honesty; and when aspersions come 
from those who, by elevating him to the highest 
office in the Government, endorsed his character 
for allthe high virtues it required, what shall we 
say }—What shall we say for these gentlemen them- 
selves ?—That they did not know the character of 
the President ?1—T hen, how shall the people safely 
trust them hereatter, in selecting high agents for 
their service? ‘That the character of the President 
has changed since reaching office ?—Old age may 
develo», but it is not the period to begin principles, 
or to cast them off. That they have deceived and 
abandoned the President, or that he has betrayed 
or abandoned them?—No; they had not when they 
coalesced—they knew that they never had—any 
principles in common; and for either to require of 
the other that the political opinions of a life’s form- 
ation, and the high duties these opinions require, 
should be laid down at the bidding of party, or the 
dictation of any man, is to be dishonored person- 
ally, and to be a traitor to the country; and it is 
difficult to determine who is the basest—he who 
requires, or he who would make, such a sacrifice. 
The differences in the Whig party, instead of prov- 
ing treachery or dishonor, constitute, indeed, their 
highest claim to character, and the future confi- 
dence of the people. ‘They have shown that a por- 
tion, al least, of this party, value principles more 
than men, and their country’s welfare to party as- 
cendency. Their error has been, in hoping fora 
union, which was impossible, if they possessed any 
principles ; and in being enraged when their hopes 
were disappointed. This is allthe excuse—all the 
palliation which can be offered for a course of 
abuse and detraction towards the President, as 
disgraceful to human nature, as it is to the country. 
Sir, if one-half which has been alleged against 
him were true, it would show to the nations of the 
world that the people are utterly incapable of se- 
lecting proper agents to carry on their affairs, and 
that our republican institutions are about to come 
to an end. But these allegationsare not true. There 
has been much passion, fanned chiefly by those 
who oughtto have suppressed it. There may have 
been much weakness on all sides, under the most 
trying and difficult circumstances; but of faithless- 
ness, falsehood, or corruption on either side towards 
the other, I believe there has been none. I speak 
not as a friend of the President. He knows—every 
one knows—that my relations towards him have 
never extended beyond the ordinary courtesy his 
high station demands of me. I speak as an Amer- 
ican gentleman—a christian man, having some 
regard, as I value my own character, to the char- 
acter of others ; and, above all, jealousof the repu- 
tation of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, tae hand on yonder dial-plate tells 
me that the hour prescribed by your arbitrary 
rules has nearly transpired, and, in a few moments 
more, my voice, and the voice of sree I re- 
present, must cease. I have discussed but one of 
the three topics I proposed to debate; and it is to 
you, with your irresponsible numbers, and your 
despotic denial of the right of free debate in a free 
people’s hall, that it is proposed to surrender up all 
the restraints of the Constitution, and the entire 
custody of the liberties of the people. You may 
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accomplish your object; and if, in the order of 
Providence, the Confederacy is to close its exist- 
ence, | suppose you will accomplish it. But of 
one thing be assured—over my constituents, you 
wil! have no sway; they know you too well, by 
your aggressions, to hope any thing from your pro- 
tection; and the great lesson of our revolution is 
not yet entirely extinct in their minds—that a peo- 
ple’s liberties are safe onjy in their own hands. 
But you will fail; and the liberties of the people of 
the United States will continue to flourish—not by 
your permission or sufferance, but by the free om- 
vipotence of the grand and indestructible principles 
of the Constitution. 


SPEECH OF MR. BREWSTER, 


OF NEW YORK. 


In the House of Representatives, July, 1842.—In 
Committee of the Whole on the tariff bill. 


Mr. BREWSTER addressed the committee as 


follows: 


Mr. Cuamman: This is the fourth session of my 
attendance in this hall; and this is the first time, 
during that period, that I have asked the indulgence 
of the House to express my views on pending top- 
ics: and I rise now, sir, not so much to discuss 
the principles involved in the bill upon eps table, 
as to present a business proposition for the consid- 
eration of the committee. 

I propose to amend the bill, by inserting, after 
the words “on wheat, twenty-five cents per bushel,” 
the following proviso: 

Provided, That drawback shall be a-.owed (under such reg- 
ulation as the Secretary of the Treasury shal! prescribe) upon 
the exportation of flour manufactured fro mforeign wheat. 

In order to make this proposition intelligible to 
the committee, it will be necessary for me to exaim- 
ine the present condition of the British colonial 
trade, and particularly the Canadian branch of it, 


together with their present and proposed tariff of ' 


colonial duties. 

We have two elaborate reports, from different 
standing committees, on the subject of this colonial 
trade—one from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and the other from the Committee on Com- 
merce; and both endeavoring to show that, by our 
reciprocal arrangement with the British Govern- 
ment in relation to this trade, entered into in 1830, 
we were the losers, and they the gainers. It iscon- 
tended that a British vessel takes in a cargo for 
some Atlantic port, in the West Indies, and sells 
or exchanges it for flour, proceeds to some port in 
New Brunswick, and naturalizes the flour, and then 
takes it back to the West Indies as “colonial prod- 
uce”—performing a circuitous or triangular voyage 
that is prohibited to an American vessel. Did it oc- 
cur to the Committee on Foreign Relations that 
this pains-taking, circuitous voyage, including 
freight, storage, insurance, and demurrage, would 
swell the cost of the commodity in the West India 
market beyond the cost by the direct route, inclu- 
ding the discriminating duty?—that it was in viola- 
tion of the British revenue laws?—and that, if the 
voyage could profitably be made, evading their 
laws, still the chief benefit would result to the pro- 
ducer, by enhancing the value in the home market? 
The true secret of this triangular trade is, that it 
is an Irish triangle, and has four sides to it. The 
Canadian and most important side of the question 
is barely noticed in the report. The statistics of 
the Welland canal and the port of Quebec will show 
that the American produce naturalized as colonial, 
entered Canada west, was transhipped at Kingston 
again at Montreal, received the Canadian bran 
somewhere on the way, and, by the time it reached 
Quebec, or some port in New Brunswick or Nova 
Scotia, it would defy the sagacity of any revenue 
officer to prove its identity or origin. The com- 
mercial tables show that our Canadian trade exceeds 
in tonnage that with any other country, (England 
not excepted ;) yet the short voyage, and the passen- 
ger steamers entering the American ports, will suf- 
ficiently account for this circumstance, as well as 
the apparent preponderance of British tonnage. 

As an example, the steamer Great Britain aided 
to form a daily passenger line from Oswego to 
Niagara. Asshe could not clear from Oswego to 
any port in the United States, she had to touch on 
the British side of the Niagara before entering at 
Lewiston; she then came from a foreign port; an 
entry of six hundred tons was made. en she 
cleared, it was for the British port on the other 
side of the river, and a clearance for a foreign 
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port of six hundred tons was entered. The same 
ceremony was performed at Oswego. This yes. 
sel was, of course, prohibited by law from carry. 
ing freight from une American port to another. 

I have heard no complaints from vessel-owner: 
that the British carriers obtained an undue ad. 
vantage over us in competing for this trade; and 
being myself personally engaged in this trade, | 
state, with greater confidence, that there is no 
cause for- complaint. If a discriminating expon 
duty is charged in the ports of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia against American vessels, it js 
wrong, in violation of our commercial arrange. 
ment, and ought to be remedied. I am not suff. 
ciently informed in regard to the locality of the 
coal and plaster beds, as regards the ports of en. 
try and delivery; but if there is any analogy be. 
tween their location and those in our own coun- 
try, there would seem to be no just objection to 
their getting out, and transporting to a port of de. 
livery those commodities for a market. The ex. 
ports to the British North American colonies are 
mostly made to Canada .west, and the imports 
chiefly come in from Nova Scotia and New Bruns. 
wick; and it is a remarkable fact, that the same 
kind of commodities that we import from those 
Jast-mentioned provinces, we export to the Cana- 
das, excepting salmon, mackerel, and perhaps 
some other kinds of fish, as the following state. 
ments will show: 


Some of the leading articles of imports from th 
British North American colonies for 1840. 











Articles non-enumerated, paying duties - $94,671 
Foreign distilled spirits (36,345 gallons) 21,331 
Whale and other fish oil (36,026 gallons) : 13,82 
Brown sugar (520,879 Ibs.) Sate es - Wlgv 
Castings (79 734 Ibs.) - - . . - 4,09 
* Pig-iron (7,832 cwt.) : . > - - 9449 
Sait (91,848 bushels) - “27 = : * 16,28 
Coal (2,005,794 bushels) - . : - > 167.200 
Dried and smoked fish (3,974 barrels) 18.765 
Salmon (4.796 barrels) - - : . + 76,775 
Mackerel (11,100 barrels) - : - - 107,60 
All other fish (8,033 barrels) . . . > 40881 
Plaster-of-Paris - : : . - 129401 
Freeof duty - : : : : - $1,390.98 
Paying ad valorem duty : : : #671 
Paying specific duty - . : : > SRW 
Total 2,007,767 

In American veesels - . - = 81,431,264 
In foreign vessels - . - - - 576,508 








Some of the leading articles of eopert to the British 
North American colonies, being of the grovih, 
produce, or manufacture of the Uniled States, for 
1840. 


Lumber, including square timber - . - 9261,9%3 
Other lumber, including masts and spare - : 47, 


Beef, tallow, hides, &c. - : . 

Pork, (38,863 barrels,) hams, lard, and hogs : 586,924 
Butter andcheese - - : . . 46,240 
Horses andsheep - . . . . 40,080 
Wheat (1.066,604 bushels) - . : . 904,168 


Fiour (432,356 barrels) - . . - 2,124,421 
Corn meal and rye flour . : . 


é 


Shipbread : . ‘ 105,592 
Apples : . . . 20,521 
Rice ° ; ° F : 37.54 
589 hogsheads unmanufactnred tobacco - . 47,90 
Manulaciured tobacco (1,831,536 Ibs.) ‘ 186,011 


To England only 890.506 Ibs. manufactured do. 


Spirits from grain (62,274 gals.) - : 39,575 
Spirits from molasses (247,383 gals.) . “ 
Leather and shoes : . ° . 114, 
Domestic salt (3,024 bushels) - . 38.8) 
Castings gaelic: : : a. 
Other manufactures of iron : . ll, 


I can furnish no statistics of the ney of plas- 
ter and anthracite coal exported to Canada; but cal 
state, from observation, that it is considera 
increasing. Considerable quantities of 
cotton goods are exported to Canad, paying a duty 
of 20 per cent.; and this branch of trade stent 
reatly increased if the contemplated reduction 
the duty to 7 per cent. be made. The America 
manufacture is sought for, and considered better 
than the British of the same number. 
Of the domestic exports was carried— 


In American vessels . le . 
In foreign a . ne : 
Total exports to, andim from, British Amer- 
jean colonies in Am vessels sl 
do _ in foreign veasels © ‘ 


The entries into the United States in 
1840, from Canada, were— 


American : 
Foreign ; 
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jearances to Canada— 
a , - ? ° . 295,901 
Foreign ° . ° : 237,424 
Entries from New Brunswick, &c. the 
same year, were— 


Of american ? : . , . 72,210 
Of foreign , ; : 5 : 153,425 
Clearances to New-Brunswick, &c. 
American , Brel « - . 61,172 
Foreign . , . . - 164,38] 
Total entries and clearances to and from 
British American colonies— 
American vessels - “ : : 730,222 
Foreign do 8 - > ‘ . 789,752 


It will be seen by the foregoing, that, although the 
foreign tonnage exceeds the American employed 
in this trade by almost 60,000 tons, yet 56-80ths of 
all the commodities in value, or almost three- 
fourths is carried in American vessels. It seems 
to me, if they are content with this “reciprocal ar- 
rangement,” we ought not to complain. 

Our trade with the West Indies for the same year 


exhibits this subject in a more striking point of 
view. 


Total exports to the British West Indies - + $2,965,584 
Total imports from do : - 1,048, L65 
jo American vessels - 3,256,636 
In foreign ‘do ° : 759,110 


Showing that more that four-fifths of the entire 
trade is carried on by American vessels. 
Total entries and clearances in 1840— 


‘ Tons. 

In American vessels . 3,223,955 

In foreign do : : 1,418,849 
Exports and imports— 

lo American vessels : - . $198 424,609 

In foreiga do : : : 40,802,856 


But the Committee on Commerce, in their report 
before alluded to, have taken two decades, or pe- 
riods of ten years—the first from 1821 to 1830, in- 
clusive, and the latter from 1831 to 1840, inclusive; 
and contrasted the foreign commercial transactions 
of these two periods, and conclude that the increase 
of foreign tonnage, during the last-mentioned pe- 
riod, as compared with the American, is alarming- 
ly great. I give the statement of the committee 
presuming the figures are substantially correct, and 
premising that I draw an entirely different conclu- 
sion from the same premises. 


From the report. 
‘|. The aggregate of imports from 1821 to 1830 
was - : : 


; “a - $796,600,000 
The aggregate of exports (same period) 765, 100,000 
Giving as the total value of cargoes . "1,561,700,000 





Of theee cargoes, about $1,410,500,000 were carried in Ameti- 
can vessels, which employ a tonnage of 17,500000 uf tons; 
showing a ratio of bout $80,500,000 cargo to 1,000,000 of tons: 
and about $i51.500,000 were carried in forcign vessels, 
which eine a tonnage of aoe of tons; giving a ratio 
of about $63, ,000 of cargo to 1,000,000 of tons. 

il, The aggregate of imports from 1831 to 1840 
was . . orn (fet - $1,301,000,000 

The aggregate of exports (same period) +  41,091,800,000 


Total value ofeargoes ss - : - _2,392,800,000 








Of these cargoes about $2,013,600,000 were carried in Ameri- 
can vessels, which employed a tonnage of 25,000,000 of tons; 
showing a ratioof about $50,500,000 of cargo to 1,000,000 of tons: 
and about $379,200,.00 were carried in foreign vessels, which 
employed a tonnage of 11,400,000 of tons; giving a ratio of 
about $33,400,000 of cargo to 1,000,000 of tons. 

Thus we see that the average employmeat of American ship- 
ping stood inthe same ratio to the amount of cargo in the first 
team of ten years that it did in the last; and that the aggregate 
em ,noyment of American tonnage hai! increased in the second 
term, over the first, from 17,500 to 25,000,000 of tons —some- 
what less than 40 per ceit.; that the ratio of employment of 
ergs shipping was, in the first term, about 1,000,009 of tons 
or every $68,000,000 of cargo; and in the second, about 1,000,000 
= every $33,400,000 of cargo; and that ‘he aggregate of foreign 
‘ranage had risen in the second above the first term, from 
7 000 of wns to 11,400,000, exceeding 500 per cent. Tables 

aod V afford some further iliusirations of the same facts,” 


lt appears from this statement, that, although the 
foreign tonnage has quintupled in the last-mentioned 
period, and has reached nearly half the amount of 
our own tonnage, yet they have succeeded in car- 
tying only a little more than one-sixth of the com- 
7 m value; that there has been an actual 
alting off since the first period, from a little more 
than $68 per ton to $33 40 per ton, or a little 
‘nore than half; while our own tonnage, notwith- 
eng the great and healthy increase during the 
eserte ceeroen been — to obtain 
; being the same as during the first. 

From all which, I cannot resist the cbasiction that 
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if foreign vessels are doing a living business in 
their trade with this country, our own must be do- 
ing a very prosperous and lucrative business. The 
committee go on to say: “In regard to England, 
we have shown that she engrosses nearly one-half 
of the whole trade of the United Siates.” The 
committee undoubtedly meant to be understood 
nearly one-half the foreign trade of the United 
States; (for this foreign trade, as large as it is, is 
but a small matter compared with our domestic 
commerce!) Yet the committee, instead of show- 
ing that England had engrossed nearly one-half of 


eign vessels, with all their efforts and tonnage em- 
ployed, have succeeded in obtaining only a little 
more than one-sixth part of it. 

The second claim that the committee urge, on 
behalf of reciprocal trade, would undoubtedly be 
highly beneficial to our commerce: but is it reason- 
able? Is there the remotest prospect that it would 
be granted? 

“Second. That American vessels shall have the privilege of 
carrying freely from the British colonies to the mother country, 
to all other British colonies, and to all foreign countries, all 
commodities of the same class or description as those which 


are ordinarily imporied by the Briush colonies from the United 
States, on the same terms that British vessels may carry them.” 


When we reflect upon the immense amount of 
blood and treasure her American colonies have 
cost her—upon the great annual expense (nearly or 
quite equal to the annual expense of our en- 
tireGovernmen!) to maintain them—upon the enor- 
mous taxation upon foreign timber, breadstuffs, 
and articles of prime necessity at home, to encour- 
age their industry and secure their commerce; 
and that all the advantage they ever have been, or 
ever can be, to the mother country, is the monopoly 
of their commerce as a school for seamen, and em- 

loying a redundant population,—can we rational- 
y expect her to surrender this dearly bought privi- 
lege? No, sir! She never will grant that right as 
long as they are British colonies! She will part 
with the colonies before she will yield the only mo- 
tive for retaining them. Suppose she should ask 
the privilege of carrying between the members of 
this Confederacy: would it be tolerated? And did 
it not occur to the committee, that the same reci- 
procity that would permit an American vessel to 
coast from one British port to another, would permit 
a British vessel to coast from one American port to 
another ? 

Itis paradoxical to me how a restrictive law, like 
the one contemplated, would promote or benefit our 
commercial interests; while it would most certainly 
cut off, at one full swoop, all our Canadian trade— 
the most profitable and valuable, in proportion to 
the amount, of any the country enjoys. But, Mr. 
Chairman, it is not my purpose, al this time, to go 
fully into the merits of that report, or the bill ac- 
companying it. My re object in noticing it 
is to correct statistical errors that have gone out to 
the country, with the sanction of this House. The 
report states : 

“The navigation returas of 1840 show that, in the four ports 
on Lake Ontario, of Sackett’s Harbor, Genesee, Oswego, and 
Niagara, this trade furnished employment for 166,986 tons of 
British shipping, and but 45,410 tons of American. That the 


British entered, in the same year, at Detroit, 12,310 tons, whilst 
the American did not exceed 593 tons!” 


The casual reader would inter from this, that, 
while the British tonnage engrossed four-fifths of 
the business of Lake Ontario, they actually monop- 
olized the business of the port of Detroit! This 
will be news to the business-men of that place. The 
error has probably arisen from the fact that the 
navigation returns give only the entries and clear- 
ances to and from foreign ports; and the 593 tons 
that entered Detroit in 1840 were so much Ameri- 
can shipping that cleared for that port froni Cana- 
dian ports. [can state, from observation, that ten 
times that amount of tonnage entered the port of De- 
troit that year from American ports on Lake Ontario, 
through a foreign country, (via Welland canal;) and 
the same navigation returhs show that the permanent 
enrolled tonnage of that port, for:that year, was 
11,230 65-109 tons. It is true, as stated in the re- 
port, that the British havea much larger amount of 
steam tonnage on Lake Ontario than the Ameri- 
cans; but the reverse is the case upon Lake Eric. 
For some years past, several British boats have 
been employed as passenger-boats,on the American 
side of Lake Ontario, (or partially so;)’which, for 
the reasons before stated, gives the apparent prepon- 
derance to British tonnage; and the navigation re- 
turns above alluded to, giving only the foreign com- 
merce, afford no adequate idea of the extent of our 
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commercial transactions on the lakes. This will 
be made more apparent by the transactions of the 
custom-house of Oswego, furnished to me by the 
collector of that port, for the year 1340: 
Domestic entries, American vessels, 
Foreign eutries, do. do. 
Domestic clearances, do. do. 
Foreign clearances, do. do. 


141,600 tons. 
10.201 “ 

159,926“ 
7,900 * 





Total entries and clearances— Amer- . 
ican vessels - - - 319,627 





18,528“ 
63,853“ 





Foreign entries--foreign vessels — - 
Foreign clearances, do. : 





117,381 “ 


I have. not the means of stating the transactions 
at the custom-hottse.in Buffalo, but think [am far 
below the mark when I say that it must consider- 
ably exceed 1,000,000 of tons; and I have a state- 
ment prepared there, showing that the British 
vessels which traded to that port in 1841 were five 
schooners and three sloops, from 50 tons down to 
3 tons burden in size—in all, 228 tons. ‘That state- 
ment shows that the earnings of the American 
steamboats and vessels navigating the upper lakes 
in 1841 were $1,700,000; and that the arrivals at 
Cleveland the same year were 1,364--of which 437 
were from Canadian ports on Lake Erie, and Amer- 
ican and Canadian ports via Welland canal. 

It will probably be found that most of these were 

American, as Oswego alone has about 50 schooners 
engaged in that trade. It is to be regretted that we 
have noi a full statistical account of the domestic 
commerce of the Jake ports. Some idea may be 
formed of it, however, from the fact, that in 1840 
there was shipped from Cleveland alone 2,100,000 
bushels of wheat, 500,000 barrels of flour, besides 
ork, whiskey, butter, lard, and coarse grain, to@ 
fonee amount. The port of Milan, in Ohio, ex- 
ported, in 1841, $341,791 worth; and Sandusky 
$853,032 worth, exclusive of Venice and Portage 
on Sandusky bay, and Lower Sandusky. And this 
trade is only being developed! Several ports om 
Lake Michigan have begun to furnish a respectable 
and constantly increasing quota of commerce. The 
Maumee canal is nearly completed, which will 
open up the richest portion of Indiana to a market; 
and when the Illinois canal shall be finished, the 
valley of the Mississippi, and the richest portion of 
the wesiern world, will be put in immediate com- 
munication with the lakes. 

I trust it will not be considered visionary when 
I assert that the lake trade, as large as it ts, is only 
yet in itsinfancy. It is a great and glorious prize; 
and it is for a portion of this immense commerce 
that the British nation are now struggling with an 
energy worthy the commercial enterprise of that 
people—not dishonorably, but by a fair and open 
competition——by endeavoring to construct a cheaper 
highway to the great markets of the world than we 
possess. And this, Mr. Chairman, will lead me to 
notice, somewhat in detail, the proceedings of our 
colonial neighbors, and the propriety of my pro- 
posed amendment. 


The two provinces of Canada have been united 
under one provincial-government. Their first par- 
liament was held in the summer of 1841; and 
among their acts, they established a “ board of 
works,” for the purpose of taking charge of all 
works of internal improvement. They appropri- 
ated 1,500,000 pounds Halifax (36,000,000) for the 
purposes of internal improvement. This is to be 
raised by loan in England; and, to secure the pay- 
ment of interest, they imposed an additional duty of 
24 per cent. on British goods imported; | per cent. on 
auction sales; 1 per cent. on bank issues; and 1 shil- 
ling per gallon on the capacity of stills. The Wel- 
land canal was originally constructed by a private 
company. It was very inattificially and imperfectly 
made; and, although vessels of 150 tons burden were 
enabled io pass from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, 
they were frequently detained, and olien compelled 
to light, and subject to many vexations by means 
of breaks and low water; the locks were made of 
wood, and extreme'y liable to get out of repair. Not- 
withstanding all these defects, this canal obtained 
a considerable andeonstantly increasing commerce; 
it has now become the property of the Government; 
is placed under the control of the b vari of works, 
and the provincial parliament appropriated £450,- 
00) or ($1.800,000) for its enlargement and perma- 
nent completion. 

The home Government have guarantied suffi- 
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cient funds forthe prosecution of these works of 
internal improvement; and, in pursuance of the 
plan of the board, large gangs of men are now 
canalling around the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 

I extract from the report of !he Welland Canal 
Company, now before me, the following facts in 
regard to these two great works of internal im- 
provement: 


“The enlarged Welland canal will be 76 feet surface, 40 feet 

at the bottom, and 9 feet depth of water. The locks will be 
25 feet wide, 120 feet in length, 84 feet depth of water above the 
titre sill, aad capable of passing vessels of 300 tons. 
_ “The dimensions of the St. Lawrence canal ave 136 feet aur- 
face, 100 feet at the bottom, and 9 feet depth of water. The 
locks are 66 feet wide, 200 feet in length, 9 feet depth of water, 
and capable of passing vessels of 1,000 tone. 

li is intended to reduce the size of jock to be made hereafter 
om this river, to 45 feet in width.” 

This report says that— 


“Prior to the introduction of canals in North America, the 
produce of the entire country bordering on the lakes found its 
way to Montreai by the river St. Lawrence. The benefits re- 
sulting to Canada from the employment of this channel were 
not duly appreciated until the carrying trade was diverted from 
the St. Lawrence to the Hudsun, by the construction of the Erie 
canal. By the opening of the Welland, a portion of this trade 
has been recovered, equal to what could reasonably be expecied, 
from the fect that it still forms but one link in the chain of 
communication with the ocean. This result affords the strongest 
evidence that the advantages we once possessed may, in a great 
measure, be recovered when the &t. Lawrence is completed so 
a6 to open a direct communication with the sea.” 

The tolls received on the Welland canal, for the 
season of 1841, were £20,210 19s, 9d. currency, 
being an increase of £1,000 over the preceding 
year. American vessels are permitted to pass 
through this canal on the same terms that British 
vessels do, carrying any commodities they choose. 
This canal has been of great advantage to ee: 
growing and agricultural interests in the States, 
not so much by the free foreign market it furnish- 
ed, as by the choice of markets, and the competi- 
tion produced between the purchasers. I believe 
that the price of wheat has been kept up full one- 
eighth of a dollar by reason of the free transit of the 
commodity to the Canadian market. 

Iam enabled to gives ome statistics of this trade 
in wheat and flour that passed the Welland 
canal, 


Wueat. Friour. 
Bushele Barrels. 
1837 - - - 208,242 6,869 
ae elds - 414,919 49,082 
MAG; bos. - 864,846 66,875 
1840 - - - 1,833,765 209,016 
WM = fs - 1,579,966 213,483 
1840. 1841. 
Pork and beef 15,624 barrels. 30,416 barrels. 


Boards and scantling 2,004 721 feet. 
Square timnbe - 899,507 cub. feet. 
Siaves - - 1,670,02] M. 2,776,161 M. 
Bhingles : - 457,500 M. 414,500 M. 

There were shipped upward, through this canal, 
in 1841, 156,138 barrels of salt, the production of 
the Onondaga salines. The entire quantity of all 
products passing through this canal the same year, 
in tons, Was 172,964. Of the wheat carried through 
this canal in 1841, 756,887 bushels were received 
in Oswego alone, besides considerable that went to 
Ogdensburg and Rochester. What proportion 
subsequently found its way to Canada, after being 
floured, I cannot state, although a part of it took 
that direction. 

The progress and importance of this wheat and 
flour trade will be better understood by giving the 
quantity that passed down the St. Lawrence, by the 

chine canal, to Montreal, during the last three 
years: 


3,580,911 feet. 
1,155,086 cub. feet. 


1839. Flour, 192,535 bbls. Grain, 79,919 bush. 
1840. Flour, 461,445 bbls. Grain, 633,732 bush. 
1841. Flour, 550,613 bbls. Grain, 682,626 bush. 


Perhaps it would not be fair to infer that all this 
increased trade in breadstuffs was derived from the 
States; yet the increased export of these com- 
modities from Quebec strongly indicates that such 
is the fact. 

In 1836, the exports from Quebec were— 

Flour, 18,125 bbls. Wheat, 9,716 bush. 

In 1841, the exports from Quebec were— 

Flour, 354,101 bbls. Wheat, 562,862 bush. 

It may not be uninteresting to inquire after the 
destination of this flour and wheat. 

It was exported to the following places : 

338,278 bbis. and 318 half-bbls. flour, and 450,594 
bush. wheat went to Great Britain. 

111,203 bush. wheat went to Ireland. 

11,389 bbls. flour, and 1,065 bush. wheat went to 
the British North American colonies. 

3,879 bbls. flour went to the British West Indies. 


395 bbls. flour went to New South Wales. 

There was undoubtedly some wheat and flour 
shipped from Montreal, not included in the above. 

f he entire quantity of wheat and flour exported 
to the British North American colonies, as appéars 
by the navigation returns, in 1840, was 

Flour, 432,356 bbls. Wheat, 1,066,604 bush. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of this trade, our 
exports of the same commodities directiy to Eng- 
land and the British West Indies do not appear to 
have diminished. 


We exported to England, in 1840, 607,108 bushels . 


of wheat, and 605,775 barrels of flour; and to the 
British West Indies, 232,329 barrels of flour, and 
33,743 bushels of wheat. 

I think it may rationally be inferred, from this, 
that Canada has opened up to the producer of wheat 
and flour a new market, very nearly to the extent 
of our exports; that, owing to the advantage 
which they enjoy of a low duty upon exporting to 
any of the British possessions, they have aided us 
in marketing our surplus wheat and flour, that we 
could not have disposed of at remunerating prices 
in any other way; and this trade has been more 
advantageous to the agriculturist, by enlarging the 
market, and keeping up prices by the means be- 
fore stated, than any other class of our citizens. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I hold it to be our duty to 
make this market available to the wheat-grower, so 
far as legislation depends upon us. It is known to 
all the members of this committee that wheat and 
flour have hitherto gone into Canada free of duty; 
but Sir Robert Peel’s new tariff imposes a duty of 
2s. sterling upon each barrel of flour imported into 
Canada trom the United States. It would seem 
that some new oath as to the origin of wheat and 
flour is to be imposed at the custom-house, or the 
law is to be more rigidly enforced ;—so it is under- 
stood in Canada, as by the annexed extracts from a 
recent number of the Kingston Chronicle will more 
fully appear, 


CANADA TRADE. 


We find in the Detroit Advertiser of the 15th instaat, the fol- 
lowing letter an the commercial intercourse between 
this country and Canada, under the new regulations lately 
enacted by the British Parliament: 


Correspondence of the Detroit Daily Advertiser. 
Kinoston, (Canada,) June 8, 1842, 

Mr. Bares: You have probably noticed the passage of the 
new tariff rates of duties in England, for the encouragement 
of our wheat-producers. The old tariff compelled us to pay 
$l 10 0n a quarter of flour, The new tariff bill requires a 
certificate, sworn to, of the origin of the wheat that passes our 
custom-houses; and also the same Oath whe entered in Eng- 
land. Wheat can come into this province free, while flour will 
be charged forty-four centsa barrel. Under this arrangement, 
Canadian millers have to erect mills, grind the American wheat, 
and consume it in Canada, while that raised here will be 
shipped. This will give a bounty to our wheat-growers over 
that of the Americans, in England, and encourage the clearipg 
of the immense lands in Canada. 

The charge of forty-four cents on flour, duty for a barrel, I 
should think would be sufficient inducement for some of your 
Yankee millers to erect mills here, as it is sufficient duty to 
keep out flour; while you could get supplied with American 
wheat free. Heretofore, considerable American flour has been 
shipped as Canadian; but the vigilance now adopted at the 
Engtish custom-houses, and the oath required, will stop ir. 
Your country, however, will be able to supply us with wheat 
for our own Consumption, and all of ours willgo abroad. The 
quantity requ red for Canadian use will be nearly as much as 
that sent from the United Statesinto the province last year, 

Yours, truly. 

The effect of the new Canadian tariff.—England is looking 
out for her colonies, The new taritl will greatly benefit the farm- 
ers ofthe province It will secure the monopoly of the exporting 
trade to the Canadian wheat-grower, as it substantially excludes 
American wheat, except for consumption in the Canadas. For 
consumption there, American wheat may be sent in from the 
Unired States free of du/y, while flour has to pay a duty of 
forty-four cenis per barrel. The effect of this will be, to in- 
duce the erection of additional mills (by American capital) in 
Canada, so asto grind American wheat there, for the Canada 
market, All the flour made from Canada wheat will, of course, 
be sent abruad. The oath necessary to be taken at the custom- 
house will prevent imposition.— Rochesier paper. 


Upon the presumption that wheat is to continue 
to goin free, our Canadian neighbors ask us to 
remove some of our mills on their side of the line, 
to aid them in grinding the wheat they expect to 
purchase from-us. Now, sir, I have been accus- 
tomed to carry the wheat to the mill, and not the 
mill to the wheat. There is an enormous capital 
invested in milling on the immediate frontier, at 
Black Rock, Rochester, Oswego, and Ogdensburg; 
and these mills are compelled to lie idle a great 
pone of the year, for want of wheat. I have 

eard an intelligent miller estimate thal there 
were mills enough in the United States to grind 
the entire annual production of wheat in thirty 
days. However that may be, all my colleagues from 
estern New York know that our mills are in op- 
eration, but a moiety of the time. There is be- 
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lieved to be a deficiency of mills on the Canagj 

; oo ae ; ; an 
side for grinding their own production. The Pro. 
posed amendments, therefore, will be advantageoy, 
to the millers, by giving them employment; jt yj 
aid commerce, by giving the transportation of the 
wheat to the mills, and the flour back; it wil) aig 
agriculture, by enlarging the: markets, and facijj, 
tating their production to its ultimate destination: 
it will employ at home the capital that woujj 
otherwise go to Canada and build mills; it iy 
aid the revenue, as two and a half per cent, is q). 
ways retained, when drawback is allowed, and no 
wheat would come in under the proposed duty. 
and it will injure no existing interest, Thi, 
amendment is proposed upon the presumption the 
the twenty-five cents per bushel duty will be re. 
tained in the bill. 

I confess I can see no adequate reason for retain. 
ing the duty on wheat; we can hardly expect to de. 
rive any revenue from it. And as for protection, it 
will scarcely be claimed that it is necessary to pro. 
hibit the introduction of the foreign article, to pro. 
mote the cultivation of wheat at home. If we cannot 
raise our own breadstuffs, we certainly cannot buy 
them. From 1824 to 1834, the first ten years after the 
duty was Jaid on wheat, we imported into the Atlan. 
tic ports 4,832 bushels. Lam aware that in 1835, 1836 
and 1837, considerable importations were made; but 
it is well known that the whole machinery of trade 
was out of joint during those periods of time. The 
seasons Were unpropitious to its production; labor 
was withdrawn from its ordinary employments, to 
engage in speculation; men went mad, and su 
posed they had discovered the grand secret of 
getting rich by buying and selling to each other 
without labor, or producing anything except pro. 
missory notes; the price of breadstuffs increased 
with the general inflation; and foreigners kindly 
furnished us the staff of life to lean upon during 
our temporary insanity—at a price, though, tha 
waked us from our lethargy. The lucid interval 
came, and, with it, repentance; but it was too late, 
The seal was on the bond! 


Facilis descensus Averni; sed revocare gradum, 
Hoc opus, hic jabor est! 




















































But greater good than mere profits would result 

from some such legislation. A kindlier feeling 

would be generated along the frontier. The asper- 

ities growing out of the border troubles would 

wear off, and mutual interest would be likely to 

insure a mutual interchange of good feeling. I have 

given this subject much anxious consideration, and 

watched the progress of our neighbors with solici- 

tude. The amendment now offered by me, and 

a law allowing the Canadians to import their goods 

through our Atlantic ports free of duty, or subjectto 

drawback, seemed to me the best calculated to 

counteract the efforts of the British Government to 
force everything through the St. Lawrence. And it 
has been my constant endeavor, since I have had 
the honor of a seat here, to get those subjects legi- 
timately before the House; but some all-absorbing 
political topic has hitherto prevented. My colleague 
from the Committee on Commerce has a. 
ed a bill upon this subject, which I trust will be 
acted upon this session. If the bill reported to Con- 
gress on that subject, in 1836, had then becomea 
law, I have reason to believe that it would have 
been millions of benefit to the commerce of the 
United States, and would have secured the Cana- 
dian trade through our Atlantic ports, so that 
nothing but prohibition or a cheaper avenue could 
have diverted it. _Suppose nothing is done here un- 
til after the improvements of the river St. Law- 
rence are completed, and vessels of 1,000 tons bur- 
den from Liverpool can reaeh any port on Lake 
Ontario, without transhipment; and brigs, schoon- 
ers, and steamboats of tons burden from any 
part of the world can make their way from the sea 
to lake Erie, and all the Western lakes, without im- 
pediment: we shall have a far different tesk than 
to compete for the Canadian trade; it will os 
struggle to retain our own. The high latitude 0 
the mouth ofthe river St. Lawrence will protect 
our interest, in that emergency, more than legisl2- 
tioncan. Winter will effectually bar up thatavenue 
for nearly one-half of the year; but that they will be 
enabled to get a portion of our trade, is quite proba- 
ble. They will have but 63 miles of artificial nav- 
igation from the Atlantic to Chicago; no tranship- 
ment of property will be necessary; and the ques: 
tion will be tried, whether natural or artificial navi- 
gation is the cheapest. For commerce, gove “I 
by laws as immutable as those of gravitation, ¥! 

seek out and patronize the cheapest avenues. 
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I these expectations are realized, the cross of St. 
George Will be seen waving in every lake harbor. 
The productions of the Old World will be brought, 
without transhipment, to the very door of the West- 
ern agriculturist for exchange; that great, lucrative, 
and rapidly increasing domestic trade will be 
transformed into a foreign trade, carried on in for- 
eign vessels; and we shall then have no alterna- 
sive left but to pass back to a slate of colonial vas- 
salage, oF to demand the free navigation of the river 
gt, Lawrence. And it will not be a feeble solitary 
voice from the frontier; but the united commercial 
influence of the Atlantic cities will resound, in 
ones of thunder through this hall, requiring a free 
apd fair competition for this trade through the St. 
Lawrence, or that it shall be prohibited entirely by 
iegislative enactment. 

‘Under the existing arrangement, we have noth- 


ing to fear. We can, and do, compete successfully — 


for the lake trade. We doall our own, and what 
should be considered a satisfactory proportion of 
the foreign, under the reciprocal agreement. We 
can build and navigate as cheap as they can; nor 
jo we admitthat we are inferior in commercial enter- 
prise, energy, OF perseverance. The foregoing sta- 
iisties, relative to the colonial trade, abundantly 
prove the truth of this proposition. But suppose they 
are too sanguine; thattheir hope and expectation of 
turning the Western trade through the St. Law- 
reace ‘should prove fallacious: what would be our 
condition in case of war? With a free and safe 
access from the sea into the very heart of our 
national granary, they would not finda gun afloat 
on the lakes to protect our commerce or defend our 
honor. They would encounter stout hearts and 
willing hands; but the precautions usually mani- 
fested by civilized nations, in srepeeions for adver- 
sity, would nowhere be found. In a national point 
of view, aside from commercial policy, an effort 
should be made to protect, secure, and retain this 
great trade. How, in the event of a war, with the 
British in possession of the ocean and the lakes, are 
we going to procure the flour and pork of Ohio and 
Indiana to feed our armies and our navy? True 
political wisdom would dictate that we should pre- 
are for such an emergency before the contingency 
opens, and itis too late. Look where you will, 
there is some great public interest requiring the ex-. 
penditure of money. TheGovernment must have an 
adequate revenue: whether the bill upon your 
table will accomplish that object, remains to be 
seen. Ihave no confidence that any considerable 
revival of business will result from its adoption; 
aid though some particular branches of industry 
may be benefited, yet, as regards the great mass 
of the community, it will be a bill of burdens. All 
taxation is necessarily onerous; perhaps indirect is 
least so, as it is voluntary, except as it regards ar- 
uclesof prime necessity. | confess that it is paradoxi- 
cal to methat high duties should cause great nation- 
al prosperity, or that restrictive laws should pro- 
mote the interests of commerce. If, therefore, the 
amendment proposed will ameliorate the evil, and 
aid agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, even 
tothe local and limited extent indicated, without 
injuriously affecting the revenue, or any other inter- 
est, there would be no good objection to its adoption. 

One of the annexed tables shows the difference 
between the colonial and foreign duty; and the 
other, the colonial trade for a long series of years. 


Seale of duties on grain and flour, when entered for con- 
sumption, by the act passed 29th April, 1842. 





Wheat, per imperial quarter. | Fiour per barrel. 








Average price, | Duty on | Duty on | Duty on | Duty on 
foreign. colonial. | foreign. | colonial. 
$ as. d.je da. s. d. 8. a, 
- under 51} 22 015 0 |t2 03-3] 3 0 
ol andunder 52)19 0/5 Oil 51-3]3 0 
o do 55/18 O!5 0/1010 3 0 
5) do 56/17 O14 9110 23-4|2 47-8 
% do 687)16 U}3 0/9 71-2] 1 95-8 
ii do 8/15 Of2 O}|9 OL4} 1 212 
33 do 59/14 O|1- O/}8 56 0 7 7-32 
8 do 60} 13 O11 O}7 97-8) 0 77-32 
- do 61/12 O}]1 O17 26-8]0 77-32 
do 2] ld 0} 6 73-8) 0 7 7-32 
os do 63/10 Oj]1 0j}6 01-8|0 77-32 
Sd 64/9 O]1 015 5 0 77-32 
4 do “618 @|1 0O}4 934] 77-32 
= do 6] 7 O}1 U/}4 21-2]0 77-22 
% do 69) 6 O11 O13 71-3]0 77-32 
% do 701 6 O/]1 0130 0 77-32 
" do 71} 4 O}1 012 47-810 77-32 
7 do 72) 3 O}1 O}1 95-8/0 77-32 
i do 73} 2 Oj) =O} 1 21-210 77-32 
aud upwards, | 1) «60/1 0/0 77-3210 77-32 


* 
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Barley, Indian corn, and buck-lIRye, beans, and peas, per im- 
wheat, per imperial quarter. | perial quarter. 


























! 
Average prices. Duty on Average price. | Duty on 
foreign. foreign. 
i 

8 | 8. a. || @. a Tm d. 

under 26 | Ll 0 under 30 | Ll 6 

26 and under 27 | J0 0 || 30 and under 33 | lo 6 

27 do 30} 9 0 || 33 do 34] 9 6 

30 do 31 8 0 || 34 do 35 8 6 

31 do 32 7 0 || 35 do 36 7 6 

32 do 33} 6 0 || 36 do 37] 6 6 

33 do 34 5 0 || 37 do 381 5 6 

34 do 35 | 4 0 || 38 do 391 4 6 

35 do 36) 3 0 || 39 do 40} 3 6 

36 do aut 3 0 || 40 do 41] 2 6 

37 and upwards. I] »s 0]} 41 do 42) 1 6 

| 42 and upwards. 1 0 

On colonial. jOn colonial. 

under 28 | 2 6 On colonial. On co'o. 

28 and under 29); 2 0 under 30 | 3 0 
29 do 30 1 6 || 30 and under 31 | .2 6. 

30 do 3l 1 0 || 3L do 32] 2 0 

31 and upwards. 0 6 || 32 do 33] J 6 

33 do 34] 1 0 

34 and upwards. 0 6 


| 
Oats, per imperial quarter. 











Average price. Duty on foreign. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


8 8. 8. d. 

under 19 | 8 0 
19 and under 20 | 7 0 
20 do 23 | 6 0 
23 do ‘2d 5 0 
24 do 25 | 4 0 
25 do 6 | 3 0 
26 do 2 2 0 
27 and upwards. | 1 0 

On colonial. | On colonial. 

under 22 | 0 
22 and under a | 6 
23 _ and upwards. i 0 6 





For every barrel of 196ibs, of wheat flour, a duty equal to that 
on 38% gallons of wheat. 
For every 181 4lbs. ef oatmeal, a duty equal to the duty on 
ene quarter of oats. 
RIDYARD & LEICESTER, Liverpool. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 


British West Indies. British North American col- 


onies, 

















Year. | Imp. from. | Exports to. | Imp. from. | Exports to. 
Ai oat th is 
1795 | 96,426,091 | $2,634,664 $303,831 $259,810 
1796 6,301,534 | 5,446,559 287,166 422,496 
1797 3,045,045 | 2,147,025 341,012 404,896 
1793 2,925,739 | 4,255,616 257,310 623,572 
1799 6,083,372 | 6 285,254 225,627 612,198 
1800 5,774.411 | 6,404 785 377,211 694,446 
1801 6,968,032 | 9,699 722 513.387 941,027 
1802 4,486,590 | 6,689 490 437,948 684,874 
1au3 4,492,961 | 5,715,620 401.786 1,005 846 
19804 4,739,186 | 7,647,658 791,720 1,127,225 
1805 - 5,991,407 - 1,144,001 
1806 - | 5,507,928 ~ 1,423,289 
1807 « | 5,952,637 - 1,563. 024 
1803 - 1,661,063 a 379,453 
1809 “ 1 665,999 - 761,431 
1810 - 2,394,163 “ 1,432,836 
18t1 - | 4 749,799 - 1,847,644 
1812 ~ 1,797,240 - 660,832 
1813 - | war, - 2,422 
1814 - do. 10,050 
1315 on 1,702,973 1,397,680 
1816 _ 3,162,944 us 3,387,680 
1817 - 3,87 1,567 - 3,722,940 
1818" 
1819° 
1820° | 
1821 927,346 264 632 490 704 2,009 336 
1822 335.537 | 452141 526,817 1,897.550 
1823 1.814931 | 1,627,967 463.374 1,521,460 
1824 2,768,0°7 | 1,771,006 705 931 1,775,724 
1825 2.437,122 | 1 647.016 610,788 2,5 19 964 
1826 2,204,412 | 2.110.802 650.315 2,588,549 
1827 | 123,201 690.575 447.669 2,839,674 
1828 | 895,207 28 855 445, Ls 1,674,674 
1329 240 241 | G.52t 577.542 2'764.909 
1830 168.579 1,910 651,303 3 796,373 
1831 1308. 301 | 1.441.253 864,909 4 061.838 
1832 1.422.237 | 1,685 206 1,229,526 3,614,385 
1833 | 1 358,239 | 1.754.306 1,793,297 4,390,081 
1834 1,163 509 | 1. 596,539 1,542,733 3,535,676 
1835 | 1,152347 | 1,858327 1,435,168 4 047 
1336 1,285,287 | 1,816,486 2,427,571 2,650,266 
1837 1.451.302 | 2.118.664 2,359,243 3 283 986 
18°8 1,635,848 | 2200,852 1,555 570 2,723,491 
1sa9 941.669 | 2,563,475 2,155 146 3,543 454 
1340 1,048,165 } 2,965,584 2,007,767 6,100,001 


i 


* The returns for these years, and of the imports for several 
previous years, are not within ourreach. The trade, however, 
must have been small, owing to the prohibitory act, passed in 
April, 1818, by the American Congrese. 
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From Brit. West Indiea. To British West Indies. 















































Year. | American. Foreign. American, Foreign. 

{ si lait estteas lanl anita ttn atitiy anti ane rman 
1816 26,321 | 75,704 | 
1821 32,631 | None 22,083 | None: 
1822 33,719 | 925 W720 | 101 
1823 71,346 | 9,520 | 68.350 8,745 
1824 93.933 | 6,597 | 91,637 7,567 
1825 101 604 | 6.907 | 93,967 | 6,807 
1826 | 97,231 7,927 | 99,732 8, 120 
1837 43,687 9,088 | 26,796 7,763 
1828 25,149 | 313 | 7,974 None 
1829 32,777 | 317 | 5,418 | None. 
1830 | 22,428 | 275 | 2.395 None. 
1331 | 33,046 | 23,760 | 40,922 17,903 
1832 | 61,408 | 27,328 66,769 19,357 
1833 | 53,537 | 26,638 | 74,659 | 21,775 
1834 37,081 | 13.278 | 51,329 18,288 
1835 | 43,601; = :24.399 | 59,544 6, 134 
1836 | 48,581 | 24 823 | 66,295 16,276 
1837 | 52,181 | 26,315 | 63 697 16,088 
1838 30,522 | 23.3 56,769 11,245 
1839 43,145 | 23,614 76,749 11,258 
1840 51,899 | 29,294 78,224 | 13,364 
Total | 1,043,827 | 365,410 1,066,019 199,690 

TONNAGE. 

| From Br. Am. colonies. | To Br. Am, colonies. 
wine: | ippentineniniteeteinntnen ds ilbbieilahai isnt nsietinte 
Year. | American. | Foreign. American. | Poreign. 
18 6 75,807 |» 18,378 | | 
1821 110,21 405 | 112,223 3,169 
1822 92,025 1,056 90,977 11816 
1823 | 42,178 1,848 | 52,776 | 12,063 
1824 48,725 3,989 | 63,961 | 9,130 
1825 60,295 6,179 | 61,520 10,139 
1826 74,396 8,428 | 76191 | 19, 08 
1827 69,452 | 7,798 69,378 | i145 
1828 59,296 2,186 | 63,801 | 10.658 
1829 88,492 4,409 | 93,646 | 10,569 
1830 130,527 4,002 | N7A74 | 14,267 
1831 92,672 82.557 | 79,364 94,776 
1832 74,001 108.671 | 65,066 146,292 
1833 209,958 208,054 | 219,408 | 245,779 
1834 173,278 239,984 | 195,989 323,120 
1835 363.852 387,350 363 532 415,405 
1836 278,850 377,523 | 291 930 428,198 
1827 286,660 388,996 282,234 140,002 
1838 266,220 370.397 261,286 | 353. 156 
1839 334,121 332.097 | 385,506 | 373,272 
1810 300,939 | 337,919 | 295,901 | 401,806 
Total | 3292565 | 2998216) 3,222,834 | 3.586 35a 

} 


SPEECH OF MR. WALKER, 
: OF MISSISSIPPI. 

In Senate, June 21, 1842—On the bill to provide 
further remedial justice in the courts of the United 
States. 

Mr. WALKER rose and said: 

Mr. Prestpent: This bill embraces all offences 
against a State, and demands the final discharge of 
the accused: Ist. Under the Constitution, laws, or 
treaties of the Union; 2d. Under the law of nations; 
3d. Under the commission, order, or sanction of 
any foreign State. ak its very classification, the 
bill extends to cases other than those arising under 
the Constitution, laws, and treaties of the Union. 
In the first class, it extends to all persons; and, in 
both the others, to aliens only. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Cuoate] supports the bill, in 
his very able speech, first, under that clause of the 
Constitution which extends the Federal judicial 
power to “ controversies between a State, or the citi- 
zens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or sub- 
jects.” This, he contends, embraces crimes against 
a State, and cites a remark of Mr. Hamilton; but 
that such was not his opinion, is proved by his sub- 
sequent speech in- the convention of New York, 
when he said: 

“The acts of the United States, therefore. will be absolutely 
obligatory, as to all the proper objects and powers of the Gene- 
ral Government. The States, as wel! as individuals, are 
bound by these laws. But the laws of Congress ate restricted to 
a certain sphere; and when they depart trom this sphere, they 
are no longer supreme or binding. In the same manner, the 
Sta‘es have certain independent powers, in which their laws 
are supreme;—for example, in making and executing laws 
concerning the punishment of certain crimes—such as murier, 
thefi, &c.—ihe State, cannot be controlled. With respect to 


certain other objects, the powers of the two Governments are 
concurrent.” (1 Elliot, 321.) 


In civil cases, aliens, or citizens of other States, 
may sue a cilizen ofthe State in the Federal courts 
for dei, trespass, assault, or libel; but they cannot 
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indict a citizen of a State in those courts for this 
same assault or libel, but only in the State courts; 
and yet even this case would be brought within the 
range of the Federal power, by extending it to al! 
cases in whichan alien, ora citizen of another State, 
was aggrieved. And if every foreigner, or citizen 
of another State, who committed a crime only 
against the laws of a State, and within its limits, 
could demand to be tried only in the Federal tribu- 
nals, where the witnesses to be confronted with the 
accused must be carried many bundred miles from 
the county where the crime was cummitied; and 
every offence, great or small, prosecuted, not by 
the attorney of the State, but of the United States; it 
would render convictions almost impossible, and 
give an impunity to crime, incompatible with the 
ce and welfare of the States. Such was not the 
intention of the Constitution ; Congress have never 
claimed such power; no Federal judge has ever 
pretended that it could be granted. he States, 
whoever may be the offender, it is conceded, can 
alone pass laws and affix the punishment for all of- 
fences against a State; and yet it is pretended that 
they cannot execute their own laws, or that they 
may be controlled and superseded in their exercise 
by the Federal tribunals. An exclusive power in 
one government to pass the law, define the crime, 
and affix the punishment, and yet an exclusive or 
concurrent superseding power in another govern- 
ment to execute the law and inflict the punishment, 
is a solecism noi to be found in the Constitution. 
In civil suits, the Federal courts, it is said, apply 
the law of the State. They apply the law of the 
lace ef the contract, whether that be a State, 
“rance, England, or any foreign kingdom. But 
do these courts therefore execute the penal laws 
of a State,or of France, or England? 
not; because crimes are offences against sovereignty, 
and only against the sovereignty whose laws are 
violated; and it is settled that one Government 
never punishes an offence against the laws of 
another. Crimes are local, and to be punished 
by the Jocal tribunals. But contracts are not local; 
they are transitory; they follow the person of the 
debtor wherever he may go, and may be enforced 
by the tribunals of any and all Governments. 
The laws of France or Spain, as well as of a State, 
may be enforced as to contracts in the Federal 
courts. But it does not therefore follow that the 
Jaws of France or Spain, or of a State, as to crimes, 
may be executed in these tribunals. Fugitive 
criminals from one State (embracing every “per- 
son,” whether alien or citizen) are not to be tried 
in the Siate to which they have fled; but are to be 
delivered up “to the State having jurisdiction of the 
crime.” : 


A State, then, can alone pass laws defining these 
crimes, and prescribing the punishment, and can 
alone demand the offender; and yet it is urged that 
another Government, having none of these powers, 
may try and punish, or acquit and discharge him. If 
the Federal Government may try and punish 
offences against a State, why may not a State try 
and punish offences against the United States? Yet 
it has been settled otherwise. (17, John. 4.) The 
Supreme Court, in Ist Wheat., 337, say: “No part 
of the criminal jurisdiction of the United States 
can be delegated to a State tribunal,” If, then, to try 
and punish, or acquit and discharge, all aliens or 
citizens of other States, charged with any offence, 
be a “partof the criminal jurisdiction of the United 
States,” these crimes cannot be tried by “a State 
tribunal;” and all such trials have been flagrant 
violations of the Constitution. Chief Justice Spencer, 
in the case cited from Johnson, declares that “the 
jurisdiction of the State courts is excluded in cases 
of crimes and offences cognizable wnder the author- 
ity of the United States;” and as to crimes he says: 
“The Government of the United States stands in 
the same relation to the State Governments, as any 
foreign Government; and it ,is a fundamental 
maxim, that the courts of one sovereignty will not 
take cognizance of, nor enforce, the penal code of 
another.” Judge Platt added: “This court, in its 
judicial functions, represents the sovereignty of the 
State of New York.” “Every criminal prosecu- 
tion must charge the offence to have been com- 
mitted against the Siate or sovereign whose 
court sits in judgment on the offender. In the ad- 
ministration ef criminal justice, every sovereign 
acts as judge in his own case, as the offended party.” 
On this subject, the opinion of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, in Burr’s trial for a misdemeanor, page 185, 
is still more emphatic. He says; ‘In criminal cases, 
the laws of the United States constitute the sole 


They do 





rule of decision; and no man can be condemned or 
PROSECUTED in the Federal courts on a State law;” 
but in “civil suits,” he says the law is otherwise. 
The exclusive jurisdiction of the State courts over 
all offences by all persons against their laws, is 
here most distinctly declared, and is a decisive 
authority against extending the term controversies 
so as to embrace crimes; for when did this great 
judge ever give a construction too narrow to the 
Constitution of the Union? Are these crimes 
“offences againstthe United States?” Then the Pres- 


ident alone can pardon, andthe Federal courts alone . 


can try or punish them. Are they offences only 
against a State? Then their Executive alone can par- 
don, and their courts alone can try theoffender. Or 
can there be a divided jurisdiction and which is 
supreme? and is the criminal, for the same offence, 
amenable to the courts of two sovereignties? 


Now, by the Constitution and laws of the States, 
these offences against a State are a}l to be tried only 
.in their,courts, and in the time, place, and manner 
prescribed by their laws. Let us take an example: 
“By the common law, the trial of all crimes is re- 
quired to be in the county where they are commit- 
ted.” —3d Story, 655. Adopting this principle, the 
constitution of Georgia declares: “The superior 
court shall have,exclusive and final jurisdiction in 
all criminal cases, which shall be tried in the coun- 
ty wherein the crime was committed.” This em- 
braces all crimes committed within a State, and 
against its laws, by aliens or citizens of other States. 
Now, can the State law be used in the Federal 
courts to try and punish the offender, and yet disre- 
garded as to the tribunal and county in which the 
offence is to be tried? The constitution of Missis- 
sippi declares: “That in all criminal prosecutions, 
the accused shall have a speedy and public trial, by 
an irapartial jury of the county where the offence 
was committed.” ‘All prosecutions shall be car- 
ried on in the name and by the authority of the State 
of Mississippi, and shall conclude against the peace 
and dignity of the same.” ‘The indictments must 
be signed, and prosecutions conducted, by an officer 
of the State, usually vested with power to enter a 
nolle prosequi. ‘The time, manner, character, de- 
gree, and place of punishment, and forms of indict- 
ment and trial, are all specially provided by State 
laws. Now, are these laws and constitutions un- 
constitutional? Can all these offenders against a 
State be tried in the Federal courts, in the form pre- 
scribed by the State? Can they have a “speedy 
trial” “in the county where the offence was commit- 
ted,” and by a jury of that county? Will the pros- 
ecution be conducted “in the name and by the au- 
thority of the State?” Will the indictment conclude 
“against the peace and dignity of the State?” Will 
it be signed, and the prosecution conducted, by the 
officer of the State, or of the United States; and 
which officer may enter a nollie prosequi? May a 
Federal judge fine or imprison, at his discretion, 
for these crimes, where the law which creates them 
and prescribes the punishment vests that discretion 
exclusively in State judges? Where the punish- 
ment is expulsion and exclusion from office, (which, 
in several States, may be held by aliens,) can the 
sentence be pronounced and executed by the Fed- 
eral courts? and does the judgment of a Federal 
court, for an infamous offence against a State, ren- 
der the convict incompetent as a witness in the 
State tribunals? Who is to pardon after a convic- 
tion—the Executive of the State or of the Union? 
And who is to remit fines imposed as a part of the 
sentence? and do these fines go into the treasury of 
the State or of the Union? If the punishment is 
imprisonment in a State penitentiary, can the crim- 
inal be placed in any other; or can the keepers of 
the State prisons be compelled to receive him? If 
the punishment be working on the streets of a town, 
under city officers, can you, who have no control 
over these officers, carry out this sentence? If the 
unishment be solitary confinement, or at hard la- 
fap: can this be changed in any particular, or the 
punishment varied in any respect? Again: if the 
prisoner be confined in a Federal jail, or a sen- 
tence of death is to be executed by a Federal mar- 
shal, can the State authorities, by a pardon or re- 
prieve, take him out of the hands of the Federal of- 
ficers, and supersede the authorities of the Union? 
Can you change the place of trial and jury from the 
county toa distant section of the State? and may the 
accused, in the midst of the trial, be taken out of the 
hands of the State courts? may he be seized in open 
court, in the presence of the judge on the bench, or 
of the jury in the box, or when they have retired to 
deliberate upon his fate, or have returned a verdict 
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of guilt orinnocence? Ifthe examining magistrg, 
confine him for trial, may he be taken to a diate 
county, before a Federal judge, there to be dis, 
charged from the necessary non-attendance of th 
witnesses? Again: in riots, requiring at lees 
three, or Eres where two at least must Cone 
spire, and both must be guilty, or neither: if one 
an alien, and the other a citizen of the State, are 
they to be tried separately—the one in the Feder) 
and the other in a State court, in defiance of som, 
State law requiring them, as joint offenders, to ty 
tried together, and both to be convicted or acquitted? 
It being the essence of the offence that both must be 
innocent or guilty, may they be tried, one in the 
Federal, and the other in the State courts; and the 
one be punished, and the other acquitted? 

Again: in States where the law requires, in case, 
of accessory and principal, that the principal sha 


- first be tried; and the principal be an alien, and the 


accessory a citizen; must the trial of . the accesso 
await that of the principal in the Federal tridy. 
nals? or, if this be not so, may the principal be ac. 
quitied by the courts of the Union, and the acces. 
sory condemned by the courts of the State, when 
the guilt of the accessory depended on that of the 
principal? In Ist Wheat. 377, Justice Johnson says. 
“The uncontrollable exercise of criminal jurisdic. 
tion is most securely confided to the State tribunals.” 
“The courts of the United States are vested with no 
authority to scrutinize into the proceedings of the 
State courts in criminal cases.” And in 5th Wheat, 
69, Justice Story says: “It is a general principle, 
too, in the policy, if not the customary law of na. 
tions, that no nation is bound to enforce the penal 
laws of another, within its own dominions. The 
authority naturally belongs, and is confided to, the 
tribunals of the nation creating the offences. Ina 
Government like ours, where there is a division 
of sovereignty—and; of course, where there is 
danger of collision, from the. near approach of 
powers toa conflict with each other—it would seem 
a peculiarly safe and salutary rule, that each Gov. 
ernment should be left to enforce its own penal 
laws in ils own tribunals.” 

In the case of Rutter, Judge Bland, in consider. 
ing this question, declared: “The General Gov- 
ernment being in its nature a limited one, it can 
exercise no powers but such as‘are expressly grani- 
ed, or are essentially necessary to some given 
power.” “In addition to these axioms, growing 
out of the peeuliar structure of our political insti- 
tutions, it may be assumed as a settled principle, 
applicable alike to ail Governments, that the ez- 
pounding and enforcing of the penal laws of a sove- 
reign State belong exclusively to the courts of such 
State.”—12 Niles’s Register 118,377. Judge Hanson 
concurred.—12 Niles, 231; see also 12 Niles, 264, 
265; Sergeant and Rawle, 545; 1 Virginia cases 
319; 2d do. 34; Tappan’s Reports, 29. 

Inthe recentcase of Miln, 11, Peters, 102, the Su- 
preme Court say: 


“A State has the same undeniable and unlimited jurisdiction 
over all persons and things within its territorial limits as any 


foreign nation, where that jurisdiction is not surrendered or re- ; 


strained by the Constitution of the United States.” “That all 
those powers which relate to merely municipal legislation, ot 
what may, perhaps, more properly be called internal police, 
are not thus surrendered or restrained; and that, consequently, 
in relation to these, the authority of a State is complete, unqual 
fied, and exclusive.” ‘To illustrate: no one will deny that & 
Staie has a right to punish any individual found within its ju 
risdiction, who shall have committed an offence within its juris: 
diction, against its ciiminal laws.” “The right to punish or 0 
prevent crime does, in no degree, depend on the citizenship of 
the party who is obnoxious to the law. The alien who shall 
just have set foot upon the soil of the State, is just as subject (0 
the operation of the law, as ene who isa native citizen.” 

But what becomes of this reserved and “exclu- 
sive” right of each Slate, if all aliens, or citizens of 
other States, may, in all cases of crimes committed 
by them, transfer the case to the Federal tribunals? 
The term controversies was never synonymous 
with crimes. .Larceny and murder are never de- 
signated in law or common parlance as controvel- 
sies. The term in the Constitution, as applied to 
States, is used in the following cases: 

“Controversies between two or more States—between @ State 
and citizens of another Stace—between citizens of different 
Siates— between citizens of the same State, claiming lands uo 
der grants of different States—and between a State, or the citl- 
zens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects.’ . 

Now, “controversies between two or more States 
do not embrace crimes; for one State cannot indict 
and punish another State. The meaning, then, of 
the term, as first used as io States, being exclusive 
of crimes, by what rule is its meaning extended in 
the next clause to include crimes? the same 
word (continued, too, without repetition, throu hout 
the sentence) exclude “crimes” in the first clause, 
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and include it in the next clause of the same sen- 
tence? OF, if the sense was intended to be changed, 
would not the word be changed? 

in: in the two next clauses, it is avowedly 
confined to civil cases. And, here, does it chang 
its meaning again, and exclude crimes? Then, in 
the last clause, does the word become more exten- 
sive again, as applied to that clause? No, that is 
impossible; for that clause embraces several cases: 
ist. Between a State and a foreign State, 2d. Be- 
tween a State and an alien. 3d. Between a citizen 
ofa State and a foreign State. 4th. Between a citi- 
gen of a Siate and an alien. The Ist, 3d, and 4th 
of these are avowedly exclusive of crimes. And 
can the term include crimes in the 2d case? thus 
changing its meaning several times in the same 
connected clause of the same sentence? The term 
cases, used in the first part of the section, and con- 
strued to include civil and criminal cases, is drop- 


. —— this jurisdiction is given as regards the 
i 


ates, and the term controversies substituted. Why 
this change of the word, if no change in the sense 
was intended? In the articles of confederation, the 
term controversy and controversies is used, and 
embraces only civil cases. ‘The term, then, had 
received this settled American meaning, cor- 
responding with its true English meaning, when it 
was copied from these articles into the Constitution, 
by the very same men, so many of whom united in 
framing both instruments; and when they used the 
same word at both periods, and for the same pur- 
pose of vesting judicial power, they could not have 
designed to change ils meaning, when transferring 
the word fromthe one instrument to the other. 

In 2 Dallas, 419, Judge Iredell declared: 

“It cannot be presumed that the general word ‘controversies’ 
was intended to include any proceedings that relate to criminal 
cases, which, in ald instances that respect the same government 
only, are uniformly considered of a local nature, and to be de- 
cided by its particular Jaws.’’ 

Judge Tucker (1 Black, 420) says: “The word 
‘controversies,’ as here used, must be understood 
merely as relating to such as are of a civil nature. 
It is probably unknown in any other sense, as I do 
not recollect ever to have heard the expression 
‘criminal controversy. As here applied, it seems 
peculiarly appropriated to such disputes as might 
arise between the United States and any one or 
more States respecting territorial or fiscal matters; 
or between the United States and their debtors, 
contractors, and agents.” It never (he says) “was 
meant to deprive the States of the power of pun- 
ishing murder or theft, if committed by a foreigner, 
or a citizen of another State.” ! 

Judge Story quotes the above opinion, and ex- 

resses no dissent—which, in fact, was to assent; 
or, when did that able judge ever quote any opin- 
ion imposing restrictionson Federal power not war- 
ranted by his views of the Constitution, and fail 
(3 Story, 536.) This very 
question arose in the supreme court of Pennsylva- 
nia in the case of the Commonwealth vs. Cobbett. (3 
Dallas, 467; 2 Yates, 352.) It was a criminal pro- 
ceeding in the State court against an alien; and his 
effort was to remove the case into the Federal 
court, on the ground that it was a controversy be- 
tween the State and an alien 

The court say: 

“Upén the whole, our opinion is, that where a State has a 
controversy with an alien about a contract or other matter of a 
civil nature, the Supreme Ceurt of the United States has 
original jurisdiction ef it, and the circuit court or district courts 
have nothing to do with such a case. The reason seems to be 
founded in a respect for the dignity ofa State, that the action 
may be brought in the first instance before the highest tribu 
nal; and, also, that this tribunal would be most likely to guard 
against the power and influence of a State over a foreigner; 
but that neither the Constitution nor the Congress ever con- 
templated that any court under the Uniled States should take 
cognizance of any thing savoring of criminality against a 
Slite; that the action before the court is of a criminai na- 
ture,and for the punishment of a crime against the State; 
that yielding to the prayer of the petitioner would be highly 
Inconvenient in itself, and injurious in the precedent; and that 
Cognizance of it would not be accepted by the circuit court, if 
sent to them; for even consent cannot confer jurisdiction,” 

If this jurisdiction exists, the Senator admits it 
may, at the “discretion” of Congress, be vested ex- 
clusively in the Federal courts; and Judge Story 
=_ the law as so definitively settled. (3 Story, 
leciisaias says that penal laws, without the pow- 

oe ~ y pe , 
erto inflictthe punishment, are useless; yet Con- 
gress, it is said, may prevent the punishment in any 
State court of any alien or citizen of another State, 
for any offence against the laws of the State. A 
citizen of another State, or an alien, unites, by overt 
acts, to overthrow the government of a BSiate; yet 


the State cannot punish him, A Northern or for’ 





eign Abolitionist comes into a State, and excites in- 
surrection among the slaves; yet the State can 
neither arrest, try, nor punish him;—a doctrine utter- 
ly subversive of the existence of a State, and of its 
inherent right of self-protection. 

It was settled, at the adoption of the Constitution, 
that, over the subject of slavery, all power, legisla- 
live, executive, and judicial, was reserved to the 
States, and withheld from the Union; but, by the 
principles on which this bill is maintained, any 
alien, a citizen of another State, may excite a 
Southampton massacre, a servile insurrection every 
year, and the State possesses no power to punish, 
or even to arrest him; but the whole is surrendered 
to the Government of the Union. And, in addition 
to all this, royal and imperial mandates to their sub- 
jects are made passports to the commission of any 
crime against a State. In maintenance of these 
views and this bill, the Senator cites the speech of 
Luther Martin, in which he says: “ The Federal 
courts, also, have the sole right to inquire concern- 
sing and to /ry every offence, from the lowest to the 
highest, committed by the citizens of any other 
State, or of a foreign nation, against the laws of 
this State, within its territory.” This is the. only 
authority in favor of this position; and thus it is, 
that violent assaults upon the Constitution by its 
bitterest foes, contained in fervent efforts to prevent 
its adoption, and disregarded and discredited by the 
convention of Maryland, to which they were ad- 
dressed, are now interpolated as grants of power 
into that instrument. If Luther Martin be correct, 
every inquiry by a State justice, or trial by a State 
judge, of any offence by any alien, or citizen of 
another State, has been, for more than fifty years, 
a flagrant usurpation, and every execution, in such 
cases, a a acy murder. In the same speech, 
Luther Martin says the Constitution contains “a 
provision expressly looking to, and no doubt de- 
signed for, the utter abolition and extinction of all 
State Governments.” He says it abolishes the trial 
by jury; and he concludes by imploring the con- 
vention of Maryland “ to reject those chains which 
are forged for it” by the Constitution. (4 Elliot, 22, 
46.) If the supporters of this bill concur in these 
opinions of Luther Martin, they may rely upon 
this authority; but not otherwise. Mr. Madison 
is cited, in remarks clearly confined to civil cases; 
for, in his report against the alien and sedition 
laws, he distinctly denies the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts in all these cases. He says, as to 
this very clause in regard to all cases “in which a 
State shall be a party,” that “it clearly excludes 
criminal cases.” 4 Elliot, 368. Such, then, were 
the views of Mr. Madison, the father and founder 
of the Censtitution—views never recalled, and de- 
liberately recorded in that celebrated Virginia 
report, written by him, and sanctioned by Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and constituting part of the creed of the 
Republican party of the Union. 


In the debates in the Virginia convention, Mr. 
Madison said: “ lis jurisdiction in controversies 
between a State and citizens of another State, is 
much objected to.” “The only operation it can 
have is, that if a State should wish to bring suit 
against a cilizen, it must be brought before the 
Federal court; this will prevent citizens on whom 
a State may have a claim being dissatisfied with the 
State conrts.” “If a State should condescend to be 
a party, this court may take cognizance.” (2EIL, 
390.) Here Mr. Madison Loom confines the term 
“controversies” to civil cases. In the same debate, 
Jobn Marshall, aflerwards Chief Justice, says: 
“With respect to disputes between a State and the 
cizens of another State, I hope no gentleman will 
think that a Slate will be called at the bar of the 
Federal court.” “It is not natural to suppose that 
the sovereign power shall be dragged before a court.” 
The intent is, to enable States “to recover claims 
of nee residing in other States.” (2 EIl., 
405. 

The Senator relies much on the following quo- 
tation, not from the Constitution, but from the in- 
choate proceedings ofthe convention which framed 
it: "The sriinttes lap of the national judiciary 
shall extend to cases arising under the laws passed 
by the General Legislature, and to such other ques- 
tions as involve the national peace and harmony.” 
This is the resolution, which is silent as to criminal 
jurisdiction; but it was not incorporated into the 
Constitution; it was therefore rejected, and makes 
the case stronger than if no such jurisdiction ever 
was proposed. This resolution, the Senator says, 
was referred to the committee of detail, to “casi it 


into technical expression,” and therefore we must! 


construe the Constitution so “as to embrace all 
judicial cases and questions involving national 
peace and harmony.” If this be so, the limitations 
and enumerations of power in the Constitution are 
worse than useless; for here is a general power em- 
bracing all cases and questions “involving natioval 
peace and harmony.” Now, what question may be 
said not to be one “involving national peace and 
harmony?” The question of slavery involves, more 
than all others, the peace and harmony of the Union; 
that question, then, would be surrendered to the Fed- 
eral Government. That to secure peace and har- 
mony was one of the objects of the Constitution, no 
one will deny; but its framers did not believe that 
peers and harmony would be preserved by consoli- 

ating all power inthe General Government. This 
resolution was transferred, in substance, to the pre- 
amble, which granted no power, but designated the 
general object of the enumerated powers, yet to con- 
found the preamble and the Constitujion—the objects 
with the grants of power—is the great error of the 
party ofcentralizers, from the time of Alex. Hamil- 
ton down to the present period. This resolution in re- 
gard to peace and harmony was the 16th of 23 reso- 
lutions, which were all “unanimously referred” to 
the committee of detail, together with the proposi- 
tions of Mr. Pinkney and Mr. Patterson,—2 Madi- 
son, 1220 to 1226. Now, these propositions of 
Mr. Pinkney and Mr. Patterson were directly con- 
tradictory, not only to each other, in a great variety 
of cases, but also of these very resolutions; and 
theretore it is obvious the convention intended to 
reopen the whole subject, and refer the whole—not 
for adoption, for that was impracticable, but—for 
the consideration of this committee, and a report, 
subject to the future action of the convention. In 
fact, of all these 23 resolutions, buta small portion 
was ever adopted as a part of the Constitution, as 
the following contrast will demonstrate: 

By the resolutions. By the Constitution. 

Ist. Judicial power to em-| Ist. Confined to a few enu- 
brace questions of peace and|merated cases and controver- 
harmony. siea. 

21. Bills to appropriate mo-| 2d. To originate in either 
ney, or to fix a salary, to origi-| House. 
nate only iw the House. 

31. Noamendments permit-| 3d, All amendments permit- 
ted by the Senate. ted. 

4th.’ The President chosen} 4th. By electors of the peo- 
by Cong ess, for seven years,|ple, for four years, and 1e-eli- 


and not ve-eligible. ible. 7 ; 
5th. President alone to ap | 5th. Only with the consent of 
point most officers. the Senate. 


bth. Senate to appoint Su-| 6th, President and Senate. 


preme Court, 

7th. Property qualifications} 7th. No property qualifica 
for President, Judges, Senate, |tions whatever, 
and House. 

Such are some of the discrepancies between the 
resolutions and the Constitution—demonstrating 
how fallacious is the opinion expressed by the Sen- 
ator, that these resolutions were merely to be “cast 
into technical expression” by the committee. The 
truth is, as demonstrated by the Madison papers, 
that the State-rights party in the convention gained 
—partly by the accession of new States, or mem- 
bers, and partly by the power of truth and argu- 
ment—from the opening almost to the elose of the 
convention; and much that was consolidating in its 
tendency, that seemed to receive the partial sanc- 
tion of a majority of the convention at the early 
stages of its proceedings, was expunged or aban- 
doned before it closed; until, finally, but little was 
left to the centralizers, except the general words 
of the preamble, announcing objects, but not confer- 
ring powers; and all doubt was removed by the sub- 
sequent amendments, restrictive and declaratory, 
of the confederate character of the Government. 
Instead of extending the judicial power to all 
“questions involving national peace and harmony” 
—which the Senator finds in an abandoned resolu- 
tion, and not in the Constitution—that instrument 
extended that power to no questions whatever, but 
only to certain enumerated eases and controversies. 
Thus, John Marshall—afterwards Chief Justice— 
says: 

apy the Constitution, the judicial power of the United States 
is extended to all cuses in law and ogulty arising under the 
Constitution, laws, and treaties of the United Siates. The dit- 
ference between the Constitution and the resolutions was ma- 
terial and apparent. A ‘case in law and equity’ was a@ term 
well understood, and of limited signification.” 

And he adds: 


“If the judicial power extended to every question under the 
‘Constitution, it would involve almost every subject proper for 
legislative discussion and decision;” and “the other depert- 
pean. ws beswallowed up by the Judiciary.” —Sth Wheat., 
app. 16. 

When, therefore, it is said that this is a gtestion 


under the law of nations—a question of peace and 
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harmony—and therefore proper to be submitted to 
the Federal courts, it is a radical error as it regards 
those tribunals. ‘They possess no political power; 
and their authority extends to no questions, as such, 
whatever. ‘To the great authority conferred upon 
the Federal courts to expound the Constitution, in 
the enumerated cases and controversies arising un- 
der that instrament, [ make no objection, and re- 
tract no opinion heretofore expressed, But to travel 
out of the Constitution, as is proposed by this bill, 
to abolish the criminal jurisdiction of the States, 
and usurp their rights; to enter upon the boundless 
range of power arising under the law of nations, 
undefined and undefinable; to become the arbiter of 
the peace of nations, and receive and execute the 
mandates of foreign kings,—is an unexplored con- 
tinent—a lerra incognita—of power never assigned 
to the Federal courts by the Constitution; and to per- 
mit the exercise of which, instead of promoting 
peace and harmony, would engender only most 
dangerous coiisions. 

But there is another reason conclusive against 
such a construction of this term “controversies” as 
would embrace crimes, The Constitution declares 
that, in all cases“in which a Stale shall be a party, 
the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdic- 
tion;” and that in “all other cases the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate jurisdiction.” ‘This is 
admitted to be a case in which a State is a party; 
and being so, the language of the Constitution is 
imperative, that the Supreme Court shall have origi- 
nal jurisdiction. Then, if controversies embrace 
criminal cases, all crimes or petty offences commit- 
ted by an alien, or citizen of another State against a 
State, must,(as I shall show hereafter,)but it will be 
conceded may be tried by the Supreme Court of the 
Union, Now, were there time, (which there is not,) 
for the Supreme Court to be engaged in this most 
extraordinary business of trying all these great as 
well as petty offenders against all the laws of all the 
States of the Union, to drag all these criminals 
from every county and State, and all the witnesses 
with them, for or against the prisoner, to the seat of 
Government of the Union, is a power so despotic, 
absurd, and impracticable, that the framers of the 
Constitution never could liave designed to confer it 
upon Congress. But as the Constitution requires 
that “the trial of ali crimes shall be by jury,” and 
“such trial shall be held in the State where the said 
crimes shall have been committed,” could these 
trials take place at the seat of Government, under 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, consistently 
with these provisions of the Constitution? As, 
then, all cases in which a State is a party, must 
(or at Jeast may) be tried before the Supreme Court 
of the Union, it is clear that the term “controver- 

_sies,” in which a State is a party, must be confined 
to civil cases. But the Constitution, if it confers 
this.jurisdiction as to crimes against a State, com- 
mands that “the Supreme Court shall have origi- 
nal jurisdiction in all eases in which a State shall- 
be a party.” It is not “may have,” but “shall 
have;” thereby clearly excluding the jurisdiction 
of all inferior Federal tribunals. 

The language of the Constitution is, “In all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a 
party, the Supreme Court shali have original juris- 
diction. In all the other cases before mentioned, 
the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions 
and under such regulations, as the Congress shall 
make.” Now, in the preceding clause, the Consti- 
tution designated all the cases to which the judicial 

ower could extend, including those of ambassa- 
dors and States; and then, in those special cases, it 
declares the Supreme Court shall have original 
jurisdiction, and appellate in all the other cases. 
But the clause is still stronger; tor, whilst it gives 
no diseretion to Congress to make any “excep- 
tions” to this original jurisdiction, it does grant 
such discretion as to the appellate power. 

ist. The Constitution creates the Supreme Court, 
and authorizes Congress to make inferior tribunals. 

Qd. It designates all the cases oe States 
and ambassadors) to which the judicial power shall 
extend. 

3d. It declares that in all cases of States and am- 
bassadors, the Supreme Court shall have original 
jurisdiction. 

4th. That in all the other cases, (thereby exclud- 
ing those of States and ambassadors,) the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate jurisdiction. 

Sth. It reservesa discretion to Congress to make 
such exceptions as it may think proper to the ap- 
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Ilate, but not to the original jurisdiction of the 

upreme Court. 

Then, if this term “controversy” embraces crimi- 
nal cases “in which a State is a party,” the bill 
now before us is clearly unconstitutional—Ist. Be- 
cause it withholds from the Supreme Court the origi- 
nal jurisdiction vested in that tribunal by the Con- 
stitution; 2d. Because it vests appellate jurisdiction 
in the Supreme Court, in a case in which the Con- 
stitution says its jurisdiction shal] be original; 3d. 
Because it vests that jurisdiction in the inferior 
courts, which the Constitution declares shall be 
vested, in the first instance, in the Supreme Court; 
and Congress cannot disregard the distribution, 
any more than the enumeration of power in the 
Constitution. In favor of this positien, that the 
original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is ex- 
clusive, isthe plain language of the Constitution; 
and so are all the authorities, except a divided cir- 
cuit court in a single casein 2 Dall.,297. That wasa 
criminal prosecution by the United States in their 
circuit court, against a foreign consul, in whith 
Judge Irede}| held that it was a case for the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, which was original 
and exclusive. Judge Wilson held that the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court was original, but 
not exclusive; but no one decided that the Supreme 
Court could take appellate jurisdiction in that case; 
for that would produce the anomaly that the same 
court might have original and appellate jurisdic- 
tion in the same class of cases. 


The next case is that heretofore quoted by me 
from 3d Dallas, 467, 474, in which, upon the full- 
est argument, the supreme court of Pennsylvania 
decided unanimously, that, in the case of a crimi- 
nal proceeding bya State against an alien, the ju- 
risdiction of the Supreme Court of the Union, if it 
had any, was original and exclusive; and that the 
circuit court of the United States could not, under 
the Constitution, take cognizance of such a case. 

In Ist Cranch, 137, Chief Justice Marshall, after 
quoting this very clause of the Constitution, says it 
proceeded “to define the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, by declaring the cases in which it shall take 
original jurisdiction; and that, in others, it shall take 
appellate jurisdiction;—the plain import of the 
words seems to be, that, in one class of cases, its 
jurisdiction is original, and mot appellate; and, in 
the other, itis appellate, and nod original.” In the 
case of the State of Pennsylvania vs. Roscoff, consul 
of Russia, on an indictment in the State court, the 
court declared “that, as soon as the Supreme Court 
was organized by law, it became immediately vest- 
ed with original jurisdiction in every case by which 
a consul might be affected;” and “that, where the 
Constitution had given original jurisdiction, it was 
not in the power of Congress to give appellate juris- 
diction.’ Now, the Senator avows, that “certainly 
all the jurisdiction which the Supreme Court at- 
tains by this bill is appellate in the strictest sense.” 
If so, then this bill is clearly unconstitutional, if 
“controversies” includes crimes, by giving to the Su- 
preme Court appellate, in a case where its only 
jurisdiction is original. And here let it be ob- 
served, that the supreme court of Pennsylvania de- 
clare that the “original jurisdiction” of the Su- 
preme Court was “immediately vested” by the 
Constitution ; and, if so, how can a law divest it? 
In ist Wheaton, 332, the court say: “ It is declared 
that, in all cases affecting ambassadors, &c., the 
Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. 
Could Congress withhold original jurisdiction in 
these cases from the Supreme Court?” And the 
court answer, no; “that the framers of the Con- 
stitution used the words in an imperative sense ;” 
and they say that this is rendered still more 
obvious by the fact, that Congress was author- 
ized to make ‘‘ exceptions” from the appellate, but 
not from the original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. But this bill withholds that original juris- 
diction, vested by imperative words, immediately by 
the Constitution; and makes “exceptions” where 
Congress could make none; and crowns the usurp- 
ation by granting appellate, when the Constitution 
vested only ey ace jurisdiction. At page 337 of 
the same case, the court say that the appellate ju 
risdiction of the Supreme Court extent only to 
“cases where it has not original jurisdiction;” and 
at page 338 they say, “it may be exercised in all 
other cases than those of which it has original cog- 
nizance.” In the great case of Cohens vs. Virginia, 
(6 Wheaton, 265,) a penal case between that State 
and one of her own citizens, the Supreme Court did 
take appellate jurisdiction on a case arising under 
the Constitution, but empfessly on the ground that 
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it was a case in which they had no Original jyy: 
diction. At page 391, Chief Justice Marshal) ie 
the object of the elause “which extends the judien 
power to all cases arising under the Constitutig 
and laws,” “is to give oa where the Rone 
ter of the parties would not give it.” When. thor 
(as contended in this case by the Senator) «; 
character of the parties” gives jurisdiction, it js yo, 
case coming under the other clause, of “cases ari, 
ing under the Constitution and laws.” And at pao, 
399 he expressly confines the appellate jurisdic, 
to cases “in which original jurisdiction cannot b. 
exercised.” If any doubt remains as to the viey 
of Chief Justice Marshall, it is removed jin 9, 
Wheaton, 820, 821, in which he says: “The (yp. 
stitution establishes the Supreme Court, and deny, 
its jurisdiction. It enumerates cases in which jx 
jurisdiction is original and eExciusive.” “Jp the 
eases in which original jurisdiction is given toy}, 
Supreme Court, the judicial power of the Unjiej 
States cannot be exercised in its appellate for 
“With the exception of those cases in which oy, 
ginal jurisdiction is given to this court, ther 
is none to which the judicial power extends, from 
which the original jurisdiction of the inferjy, 
courts is excluded by the Constitution.” But thi: 
bill (if controversy includes crimes) gives appe\ 
late, when the Supreme Court could only take oy}. 
ginal jurisdiction—a jurisdiction which they haye 
never taken; and gives to thé inferior courts juris. 
diction when that of the Supreme Court “is origing| 
and exclusive”—a jurisdiction which they have 
never sustained, 


In 7 Cranch, 33, the Supreme Court say: tha 
ofall the Federal courts, “one only, the Supreme 
Court, possesses jurisdiction derived immediate, 
from the Constitution, and of which the legislative 
power cannot deprive it.” What, then, is this 
jurisdiction of which Congress cannot deprive tha 
court? Not the appellate—for that is made subjer 
to “such exceptions” as “Congress shall make:” 
3 Dal. 337; 1 Cranch, 212; 3 do. 159; 6 do. 307. 7 

heat. 38; 7 Peters, 568.) It is, then, its origine! 
jurisdiction, of no part of which can Congress de. 
prive it. In the 82d number of the Federalist, page 
355, Mr. Hamilton claims that the appellate power 
of the Supreme Court extends, in certain cases, to 
the “State courts;” but expressly excludes all those 
in which the Supreme Court bes “original juris- 
diction.” In the 8ist number, page 350, he says 
“The Supreme Court is to be intrusted with ori- 
ginal jurisdiction only in cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, and those in which a State shall be a party. 
Public ministersare the immediate representatives 
of their sovereigns: all questions in which they 
are concerned should be submitted, in the first in- 
stance, to the highest judicatory of the nation. In 
cases in which a Slate might happen to be a pariy, 
it would ill suit its dignity to be turned over to an 
inferior tribunal.” “In all other cases of Federal 
cognizance, the original jurisdiction would apper- 
tain to the inferior tribunals.” Even Alexande! 
Hamilton then had more regard for the dignity of 
sovereign States, than to suppose that they could 
“be turned over to an inferior tribunal,” as is done 
by this bill. 

The supreme coprt of Massachusetts, in their 
unanimous opinion, pronounced by Chief Justice 
Parker, say: ; 


is hota 


“None but the Supreme Court of the United States could 
entertain jurisdiction by way of appeal, from the judgmenis of 
the State courts, in cases originally cognizable, and commence 
in those courts; and that any act of Congress giving such juris 
diction to any inferior court of the United States would have 
been unconstitutional and void. Indeed, such a power was 
never supposed to exist; for the consequence would have been 
universally seen to be a restratton af the dignity, and, with 
that, the usefulness of the State tribunals. The Consticution 
would never have been adopted by any one State, under such & 
construction.”’ 


I commend this case from the highest court, and 
most able judge of his own State, to the serious 
consideration of the Senator from Massachuselts; 
for surely he will not deny that this bill may bring 
the case, by appeal, from the lowest or highest cour 
of a State, into the Federal cireuit court; and ¢& 
tablishes the principle by which, in all these cases, 
the decision of the highest court of any State may 
be overruled and reversed finally by the most la- 
ferior Federal court, and in cases vitally affecting 
the reserved rights of the States, It is true, this 
bill authorizes an appeal from the circuit court 
to the Supreme Court of the Union; but this 
is an appeal withheld in other criminal prose 
cutions in our inferior Federal courts, and may 
be withheld in this; it being within the discr¢; 
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sion of Congress to withhold, at their pleasure, the 
appellate wer of their supreme tribunal ; and 
thas also, by construction, (if this bill and its prin- 
ciples can be maintained,) abolishing the jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court, in any form, in those 
yery cases in which the Constitution says it “ shall 
have original jurisdiction. 
And here, if in this case Congress can confer 
original jurisdiction on some inferior Federal 
court, and also withhold the appeal to the Supreme 
Court, it may also, in cases between contending 
sovereignties; hetween State and State; and between 
4 State and a foreign State; for, as a question of 
wer, they stand on the same ground in the Con- 
stitution. If, in ali these cases the original juris- 
diction may be withheld, so may the appellate; and, 
indeed, all jurisdiction defeated; for the jurisdiction 
of the inferior tribunals may be limited at the dis- 
cretion of Congress: and thus this whole clause, as 
to States, may be expunged from the Constitution. 
It issaid appellate jurisdiction may be taken, because 
this is a question “ander the Constitution;” but i 
the jurisdiction exists, as our opponents contend, 


* onaceount ot the character of the parties, the court 


say: “The nature of the controversy is not contem- 
plated by the Constitution. The character of the 
parties is_everything, the nature of the case noth- 
ing—6 Wheat. 393. If, then, this original juris- 
diction extends, because a State is a party, it con- 
tinues; although on the trial some quesiion may 
arise under the ConStiiution; and therefore ex- 
cludes, in that case, between those parties, the ap- 
pellate power. The supreme judges say: “The Con- 
stitution gives the Supreme Court original juris- 
diction in only tro cases, but in all the others vests 
it with appellate jurisdiction.” “To the natural as 
wellas legal incompatibility of ultimate appellate 
jurisdiction with original jurisdiction, we ascribe 
the exclusion of this Supreme Court from the 
latter, except in two cases,”~-3 Story, 439. Then, 
if appellate and original jurisdiction in the same 
case and court are incompatible, how can the Su- 
preme Court take original cognizance of a case in 
which a State is a party, whatever might be the 
question involved, and yet appellate power embrace 
that case also? . 

Having shown that the Federal couris cannot 
claim this jurisdiction on account of the character 
of the parties, we come tothe last ground assumed— 
that “the judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
jaw and equity arising under /Ais Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority.” Now, 
the first class of cases in the bill is confined to ex- 
emptions under the Constitution, laws, and treaties. 
But the bill does not stop there; but proceeds to pro- 
vide for another class of cases, not named in the 
Constitution—namely, exemptions claimed by 
aliens, “under the law of nations, or under the 
the commission, or order, or sanction of any for- 
eign State, or sovereiguty.” Now, if these cases 
arose under the Consiitution, laws, or treaties, they 
would be embraced in the first part of the bill; but 
this subsequent separate enumeration admits that 
such isnot the fact. Then the bill, upon its very face, 
travels out of and beyond the Constitution. But 
the jurisdiction is claimed from the mere fact that 
weareanation. This claims powers not enume- 
rated in the Constitution; and is directly in conflict 
with that clause which declares that “the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” If, 
then, the power is not delegated by the Constitution, 
it does not exist. 


Yet the Senator says we had this power “from 
the first national breath we drew”—{rom the mere 
fact that “the Constitution makes you a nation.” If 
we can assert the mighty powers assumed by this 
bill, not.from specific grants in the Constitution, 
but from the mere fact that we are a nation—who 
can impose limits upon such an authority? The 
doctrine is, that the Federal Government has all 
powers conferred by the Constitution; and, in ad- 
dition, by the mere fact that we are a nation, all 
powers usually belonging to a single nation; forget- 
ting that we area confederate republic, made by, 
and composed of, sovereign States. The Senator 
says we had this power “from the first national 
breath we drew.” Then we had this power from 
the old articles of confederation; and it is not a lit- 
tle remarkable that the authority cited (1 Kent, 1) 
refers to a period anterior tothe Constitution, saying 
that, “during the war of the American Revolution, 
Congress ¢ cognizance of all matters ari- 





sing under the law of nations,” (citing ordinance 
of 4th December, 1781.) Now, this ordinance claims 
power not in all, but in many matters, “dwring the 
war,” and as arising from the power granted to the 
Confederation, and withheld from the States, to 
declare war and conduct its operations, and especi- 
ally that of “making rules for deciding in all cases 
what captures on land or water shall be legal,” 
and of deciding and appropriating prizes. ‘This 
ordinance was called Xn ordinance ascertaining 
what captures on water shall be lawful, in pursuance 
cases of capture on water.” The ordinance desig- 
nates what captures are lawful, and closes by de- 
claring that the rules of decision shall be according 
to the ordinances of Congress, public treaties, and 
‘the law of nations.” Now, that Congress, “during 
the war,” in exercising a granted power, applied 
the law of nations to cases of captures and prizes, 
is certain. But they never designed, in war or peace, 
to take cognizance in their courts of all cases 
arising under the law of nations; for that Congress 
never granted, and their courts never claimed any 
such power; and yet, as to foreign intercourse, 
we were as much a nation under the Confedera- 
tion as we now are. That Government, like this, 
was called “The United States of America,” with 
“judges,” a “Congress,” and a “President,” with 
owers legislative, executive, and judicial; and, Mr. 
adison says, possessing nearly all the powers 
granted by the Constitution, (2 Elliot, 205.) Chan- 
cellor Kent also says that, by “the articles of Con- 
federation,” “the exclusive cognizance of our for- 
eign relations, the rights of-war and peace, and 
the right to make unlimited requisitions of men 
and money, were confided to Congress; and the ex- 
ercise of them was binding on the States.”—1 Kent, 
212, 213. 

Lask, then—on a trial, during the Confederacy, 
of crimes by aliens within a State, and against its 
laws, could the case be removed to any Federal tri- 
bunal, because it involved sume question under the 
law of nations? 

{The Senator from Massachusetts, from his seat, 
responded, No; because, under those articles, the 
Federal courts had next to nothing of judicial 
power—a defect remedied by the Constitution. } 

They had, then, no such power; yet we were 
then a nation as much as we now are, and, Mr. 
Madison and Mr. Kent say, possessing nearly the 
same powers. But the Senator says they had next 
to nothing of judicial power. That is, the power 
was not granted them by these articles; and it is 
not granted now * the Constitution; and both in- 
struments declare that the rights not granted are re- 
served. The judicial power of the confederacy ex- 
tended to “appointing courts for the trial of piracies 
and felonies commited on the high seas, and establish- 
ing courts for receiving and determining finally ap- 
peals in all cases of captures,” “establishing rules 
for deciding, in all cases, what captures on land 
and water shall be legal, and in what manner prizes 
taken by land and naval forces in the service of the 
United States shall be divided or appropriated.” 
The judicial power was also extended to certain 
disputes as to boundary, &c., between the States, 
and conflicting land titles under two or more States. 
Now, whether this judicial power be, or not, next 
to nothing, it was precisely that granted by those 
articles; and the judicial power now, is that di- 
rectly granted by the Constitution, and no more: 
and in neither case could judicial power not dele- 
gated be exercised, merely because we are a na- 
tion. But, it is asked, Are we not, as a nation, 
bound by the law of nations? Were this admitted, 
the question then, as now, would recur—In what 
courts are cases involving questions under this law 
to be determined? And then, as now, the answer 
would be—In the Federal courts, so far as the power 
is directly granted, and in such cases only; and 
in all others, that law must be administered and 
expounded in the State courts. Ihave shown that 
the ordinance cited by Mr. Kent extends the law of 
nations not to all tases, but to captures under a 
specific authority then granted, and referred to in 
the ordinance. 

Bat, were it otherwise—are all the powers exer- 
cised by the old Congress, under the emergency of 
a terrible and doubtful war, to be cited as prece- 
dents? We know that the Congress of the confed- 
eracy repeatedly transcended its constitutional 

wers; and Mr. Madison, in referring to this well- 

nown fact, in the 38th number of the Federalist, 
speaking of what he calls this “usurpation” of the 
old Congress, says: “The public interest--the ne- 


cessity of the case—imposed upon them the task of 
overleaping their consiitutional limits.” But when, 
I ask, did Congress, either before or after the Con- 
stitution, grant any Federal court the powers con- 
ferred by this bill! or when did any court declare 
that it could be granted? To infer, then, this pow- 
er, from the mere fact that we are a nation, and 
that therefore ‘the Federal judicial power extends 
to all cases arising under the Jaw of nations, is to 
prove that this power existed before, as well as at 
ter the adoption of the Constitution; it is to prove 
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that the nation has, from its mere existence as 


such, powers not derived from the States which 


made the Constitution, which instrument was the 
only charter of its existence, and the sole evidence 
of all its power. The State courts, it is conce- 
ded, alone possessed this power, before as well as 
after the Confederation, which made us a nation, 
if we are so now; and the State courts’ must still 
continue alone to possess this power, unless Jt is 
transferred to the Federal courts by some of the 
enumerated grants of the Constitution. 

The judicial power of the States is just as sa- 
cred as their legislative or executive power; and 
no portion of any of these powers has been sur- 
rendered, except by direct grants in the Constitu- 
tion. The judicial aa of the Union is carved 
by the States out of their own judicial authority, 
by a surrender of a portion of it only, by special 
grants, leaving with the States exclusive power in 
all the cases not enumerated; and to say that we 
are not a nation without the authority conferred by 
this bill, is to say that we were not a nation under 
the confederacy, and are not now; for we have 
never exercised this power. In the 83d number of 
the Federalist, Mr. Hamilton says: 

“The authority of the Federal courts is declared by the Con- 
stitution to comprehend certain cases particularly specified, 
The expression of thos cases marks the precise listits beyoud 
which the Federal courts cannot extend their jurisdiction; be- 
cause the objects of their cognizance being enumerated, the 
specification would be nugatory, if it did not exclude all ids 
of a more extensive authority.” 

But this bill far transcends Mr. Hamilton; for it 
looks not to the Constitution for,these powers, but 
to our mere existence as anation. What a bound- 
less source of power! And what is the first stream 
that flows from this unfathomable fountain, in 
which the Constitution disappears} Why, it is 
cognizance of all matters arising under the law of 
nations—not the Jaws of the United States, made by 
Congress in pursuance of the Constitution; but the 
law of all nations—the law of the world. How vast 
the power! how utterly incapable of all limitation, 
restraint, or definition! And must our citizens find 
their form of Government and its powers, affecting 
their life, liberty, and property, not in the Constitu- 
tion made by the States, but inthe books of Gro- 
tius, Vatiel, Puffendorf, and the thousand pon- 
derous tomes—many not vet translated into Eng- 
lish—that fill the libraries of Europe? 

The law of nations, in all time past, has been 
chiefly the laws, treaties, ceremonies, and cus- 
toms of courts and kings. Their subjects chief- 
ly have compiled its code, and monarchs have 
sustained its power. Look at the maxims of 
many European wrilers on the law of naticns, 
and our Declaration of Independence would be in 
violation of that law. Nay, according to Eng- 
lish construction, our very Constitution was a vio- 
lation of the law of nations; for England maintains 
the doctrine of perpetual allegiance, and assails, as 
contrary to the law of nations, that portion of our 
Constitution which authorizes the naturalization of 
foreigners. (1 Black. Com. 369,370.) The law 
of nations is said to embrace the laws of nature; and 
these laws, many of these writers tell us, are 
againstslavery. Can, then, the Federal courts take 
cognizance of all cases arising under the law of 
nature? and if so, of slavery, as said to be condemn- 
ed by that law? This law is said to be founded on 
g morals. Can the Federal courts become 
judges of all cases under the moral code, and ad- 
minister its precepts? This code is said by many 
to be founded on Christianity. Can the Federal 
courts take charge of all cases arising under the 
old or new Testament, as the basis of the modern 
law of nations? Take the single chapter of the 
law called the comity of nations, or the conflict of 
laws, embracing the vast range of questions arisin 
out of the law of nations concerning foreign wills, 
or deeds, or contracts—foreign judgments, authen- 
tications, and proofs—foreign marriages or divorces 
—foreign domicil, succession, administrat‘on, 
guardianship, or distribution, Can the Federal tri- 
bunals take from the State courts their cognizance 
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of all these questions, invading even the ordinary 
jurisdiction of their county and probate courts? In 
16 Peters, 19, the court say that “the law respect- 
ing negotiable instruments is part of the law of na- 
tions, and not the law of a single country”—“ Non 
ert alia ex Roma, alia Athenss, sed el apud omnes 
gentes.” Can, then, every question arising on a 
promissory pote or bill of exchange be transferred 
irom Use State to the Federal tribunals? Again: 
a case may turn onthe construction of a treaty——not 
of the United States, but of France and England—- 
involving a question of international law: can 
this be transierred to the Federal tribunals? Not 
without violating the plain language of the Con- 
stitution, which confines the Federal judiciary to 
our own treaties. The language is, cases “arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the Unirep 
Starrs, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under rugm authority,” 


How, too, as to international questions arising 
under foreign laws, and not ‘the laws of the United 
States,” bat of France or England; or cases also, 
noi under “this Constitution,” but that of England, 
France, or Mexico: can all these questions in all 
these cases be brought within the grasp of the Fed- 
eral courts?’ I have unsealed but a single chapter 
in the mighty volumes of the law of nations; and 
if all that is written and unwritten in that law be 
cognizable in the Federal courts, there is no limit 
io their jurisdiction, It is said the daw of nations is 
‘the laws of the United States.” — If this be so, the 
courts of the Union are bound to administer, and 
the President is bound to execute them. Again: if 
this Jaw be “the laws of the United States,” then, 
at least in penal and criminal cases, the State courts 
can try no case arising under it; and if the case of 
McLeod was one arising under'the Jaw of nations, 
the courts of New York could not try him at all, 
even with the consent of the Federal tribunals, 
The !aw of nations, it is conceded, afier the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and before the Confed- 
eracy, was part of the law of the several States, 
and to be admifiistered only in the State courts. 
So, after the Confederacy, the law of nations, ex- 
cept as to the enumerated cases of captures, &c., 
was to be administered only in the State courts. 
So, also, under the Constitution, (there being no 
general grant of judicial power in all cases under 
the law of nations, and all power not granted be- 
ing reserved,) this law remained the Jaw of the 
States, and to be administered only in their courts, 
except in the special cases, but numerous and im- 
portant, arising under that law, in which power 
was conferred on the Federal) courts. The clause 
relied on is, ‘The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases in law and equily arising under this Consti- 
tution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their authori- 
ty.” Does this embrace all cases under the law of 
nations? It includes, Ist, all cases “arising under 
this Constitution.” Is the law of nations the Con- 
stitution? or does it embrace all questions under 
the law of nations? or is that law a part of the 
Constitution? and, if so, can it only be changed 
as there prescribed? and would an act of 
Congress, violating the law of nations in the 
opinion of a court, be pronounced by it uncon- 
stitutional? and how many treaties and laws have 
we made, changing some of the principles of 
the law of nations, as it existed at the adoption of 
the Constitution? The next class is, all cases under 
“the laws of the United States.” Is the law of na- 
tions “the daws of the United States?” Lf so, they are 
already made, not by Congiess, but by the world; 
and are to be enforced in all cases, as acts of Con- 
gress, by the Federal judiciary and Executive 
But what is the meaning of this term, “laws of the 
United States?” The Constitution, in article 6, 
declares it as follows: ‘This Constitution, and the 


jaws of the United States made in pursuance there- 


of, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States,” &c. It 
is, then, the laws made in pon of the Consti- 
tution. By whom made? The Constitution an- 
swers: “The Congress shall have power” to make 
these laws. Congress are to make “the laws of the 
United States.” But what laws made by them “shall 
be the supreme law of the land?” Those only “made 
in pursuance” of the Constitution, and all others 
are void.—1 Cranch, 137. In the 80th No, of the 
Federalist, Mr. Hamilton asks, “What is meant by 
cases arising under the Constitution, in contradis- 
tinction from those arising under the laws of the 
United States?” And he answers: “All the restric-, 
tions upon the authority of the State Legislatures.” 
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Thus he says, “‘as asample ofthe whole,” the“inter- 
diction to emit paper-money results from the Con- 
stitution, and will have no connexion with any law 
of the United States. Should paper-money be 
emitted, the controversies concerning it would be 
cases arising under the Constitution, and not under 
the laws of the United States.” Such were Mr. 
Hamilton’s views; and it never was even imagined 
by him that these terms—“all cases under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States”—embraced 
all cases under the law of nations, but simply the 
carrying out the precise provisions of the Consiitu- 
tion and the constitutional acts of Congress. As, 
then, neither the words, “all cases under the Con- 
stitution, laws, or treaties of the United States,” 
would include all cases arising under the law of 
nations, if the framers of the Constitution intended 
to embrace all cases under the law of nations, they 
would have so declared, and not left it to inference 
or conjecture, in a matter of such vital import; and 
to introduce these words now, would be to make a 
constitution, and not to interpret it. 

But the judicial power was not extended to ail 
cases under the law of nations; for it was extend- 
ed to special specified cases arising under the law 
of nations, which would have been superfluous 
and nugatory had it been previously extended to 
all cases, ‘Thus it is extended to “all cases af- 
fecting ambassadors,” &c.—a most important class 
of cases under the law of nations. So, also, to all 
cases of admifaliy and maritime jurisdiction— 
cases arising, also, under the law of nations. So 
also, to piracies and felonies on the high seas, and 
offences against the law of nations. Why these 
spécial and enumerated grants of power in certain 
cases arising under the law of nations, if the pre- 
vious words of the Constitution had embraced “all 
cases arising under the law of nations?” If the 
general power was thus given in all cases, the 
special grant in some of those cases would have 
been absurd and nugatory. In the language of 
Chiet Justice Marshall, in 1 Cranch, 174, they 
would be “mere surplusage,” “entirely without 
meaning.” And he says this cannot be, because “it 
cannot be presumed that any clause in the Constitu- 
tion is intended to be without effect.” But these 
words granting jurisdiction in certain cases speci- 
fied in the Constituticn, are unmeaning and super- 
fluous, if there had been a grant of power in all 
cases under the law of nations. Ezpressio wnius est 
exclusio allerius, is not only a legal maxim, but one 
which common sense applies in the construction of 
Jaws; and is emphatically made here the rule, by 
the 10th amendment of the Constitution. Certain 
specified cases, and well considered, arising under 
the law of nations, were submitted by the Constitu- 
tion to the Federal courts. All others, therefore, 
are withheld; aud especially would it be preposter- 
ous to say thatal] others were granted. 


The Senator says: “Undoubtedly, not every case 
arising under the laws of nations is within your 
jurisdiction;” and he admits that to add tothe judi- 
cial power after the words “all cases under the Con- 
stitution, treaties, and laws,” these words, “and the 
law of nations,” “would indeed be to change the 
Constitution.” Then it is admitted that the law of 
nations, as such, is not a part of the Constitution; 
nor is it proprio vigore “the laws of the Unite 
States,” which are those only enacted by Congress. 
In some—indeed, in many cases under the law of 
nations, the Senator admits the exclusive power of 
the States. Whatarethese? All that are not pro- 
hibited to the States, or granted to the Union. 
What cases, then, under the law of nations, belong 
to the General Government? Those only that are 
enumerated, named, and which have been shown 
not to embrace this case. It being then conceded 
that the terms “all cases under the Constitution, 
laws, and treaties,” do not embrace all cases under 
the law of nations, but only those under “some 
power conferred,” I have a right to ask, what 
puwer? Come down from the general doctrine of 

ace and harmony; descend from the preamble; 

eave behind you rejected resolutions; and show 
me on which one of the enumerated powers of the 
Constitution you repose this bill, The Senator 
specifies that of “making war” a legislative power. 
Is this bill a declaration of war, or an exercise of 
thal power, or to operate only in war? No. Itis 
a bill, we are told, to preserve peace, and to oper- 
ate only, or chiefly, in peace. It does not contem- 
plate a state of war; nor is it to operate from the 
commencement, or during the continuance, of 


a war; or if in peace, in cases arising during the 


war; but itis to remain in force in all time to come, 






June, 1849. 


Senate, 
although the nation shall never be en i 
The honorable Senator says “that he - ~ 


ss a law declaring that prisoners take j 

cone war, within a State, shall be Poem sotiee 

to the law of nations; shall be placed in the custody 

of the executive officers of the United States. al 

that the President may provide for their safe-kee 5 
ing, Support, and exchange.” These are acts passed 
in time of war, applicable only to prisoners of War 

and conferring power, not upon the courts, by; 
upon: the President. Is this bill corifined to prison. 
ers of war, or to alien enemies, or to acts done du. 
ring a period of war!—or will the honorable Sena. 
tors soamend it? I pause for a reply. No, they 
will not; for they intend it to operate in peace any 
to acts done in peace; and to embrace, as the bill 
itself declares, “all cases of any prisoners in jail or 
confinement”—whether in peace or in war. In- 
deed, the bill should exclude the case of a prisoner 
of war; for is it designed by this bill to require the 
courts of the Union forthwith to discharge a}) pris- 


oners of war, upon the ground that their act was ° 


an act of war, in obedience to the command of their 
sovereign? is it designed to require the courts to 
liberate prisoners of war? Was McLeoda prisoner 
of war? And, if he was, what right had England 
to demand his restoration? And if he was a 
preenes of war, and England had aright to demand 

is restoration as one of her citizens, why had we 
not a reciprocal right todemand from England the 
immediate deliverance of every American citizen 
captured by England during that war? But were 
it conceded that the case of McLeod was an act of 
war, and subject to the law of war: still this bil] 
could not be maintained, for it operates in time of 
peace, and is so intended to operate. Speaking of 
the alien law, in his celebrated Virginia report 
Mr. Madison said : . 

“It is said, further, that by the law and practice of nations, 
aliens may be removed at discretion, for offences against the 
law of nations; that Congress are authorized to define and pun. 
ish such offences; and that to be dangerous to the peace of so. 
ciety, ie, in aliens, one of those offences. The distinction be. 
tween alien enemies and alien friends, is a clear and conclusive 
answer to this argument, Alien enemies are, under the law of 
nations, liable to be punished for offences against it. Alien 
friends, except in the single case of public ministers, are un. 
der the municipal law, and must be tried and punished accord. 
ing to that law only.” —4 Elliot, 364. 

Alien enemies must not be confounded with 
those whose acts or opinions are unfriendly to the 
United States; but they are only the citizens or 
subjects of a country with which we are at war. 
Alien friends are not those merely whose acts or 
opinions are friendly to this country, but embrace 
all, whether friendly or unfriendly, who are sub- 
jects or citizens of a country with which we are at 
peace. Alien friends, then, being all the subjects 
of acountry with which we are not at war, “are 
under the municipal law, and must be tried and 
punished according to that law only.” The muni- 
cipal law is the law of the State, defining and 
punishing offences within its limits, and in viola- 
tion of its penal enactments. Yet these very cases 
—cases occurring in profound peace, and subject 
to the exclusive power of the courts of a State—are 
to be taken from those tribunals, and the prisoners 
are all to be forever discharged at the will of the 
courts of the Union. 


In the Virginia convention, Mr. Madison said: 
“The powers in the General Governmentare those 
which will be exercised chiefly in time of war, 
while those of the State Governments will be exer- 
cised in time of peace.” (2 Ell. 205.) Now, this 
bill reverses this rule, and expounds the powers of 
the Constitution as if our condition were one of 
perpetual war; and applies that power, with all its 
stern necessity and iron rules, to a state of peace. 
If this could be done, vast indeed would be the 
power of this Government; for, when war occurs, 
the law of force, the jus belli, is so nearly omni 
tent, that it is said “ander arma silent leges.” tis 
asked by the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr Hun- 
TINGTON,] in his able speech in favor of this bill, 
“if a foreigner, after a treaty of peace is con- 
cluded, is prosecuted criminally in a State court 
for an act done by him in open war,” may not 
Congress autharize his release. It is a strange 
imputation upon the courts of the States to suppose 
that such a prosecution would there be countenanced 
against the soldier of another realm, merely for 
fighting, “in open war,” the battles of his country; 
and we should legislate for real, and not for ima- 

inary cases. But, if Congress could act, it would 

because the deed was done “in open war;” it was 
the act of an alien enemy, over whom Mr. Madi- 
son, in the Virginia report, extends the wor g---> 
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Cougress. But will you confine this bill to 
; enemies?—will you confine it to acts done by 
mH quring the war, and in prosecution of that 
m “This you refuse; thereby demonstrating, as 
bill itself proves, that it is not confined toa 
of war, oF to acts done in open war; but does 
wace all other cases, and operates, and is de- 
ped to operate, in peace, and, as you declare, to 
Ferre peace. (In proof of this, whilst the bill 
pending, 1 offered the following amendment: 
in line Qi, afier the word ‘act,’ add ‘during a 
‘od of war with such foreign Slate, and in prose- 
‘ion of such war;’” but the amendment was voied 
wu by the friends of the bill by a strict party vote 
yes 17, noes 25. This would have embraced 
‘ease put by the Senator from Connecticut, and 
) similar cases of exemptions claimed for acts 
jein war. But it was rejected : thus adhering to 
, pill, which provides the exemption, whether the 
be done in peace or war, and terminating the 
rt to place this bill on the power of Congress to 
wre war. Indeed, the bill extends to females; 
words are, “he, she, or they;” thus rendering 
newhat ludicrous the attempt to base this bill on 





























































sr was had in view.) ‘ 
The next power to which the Senator refers, is 
make treaties. But we have made no treaty em- 
acing this case; and it is well settled by the Su- 
»me Court, that it is only when this “power is 
ecuted by a treaty,” that it binds the State; “but 
st, while sueh power remains dormant or con- 
pgent, the obligation does not exist, and that Con- 
<s have no power to impose it.”—14 Peters, 614. 
he treaty must first be “‘made under the author- 
of the Unised States,” before any case can arise 
ner it; for Congress, or the judiciary, are not 
treaty-making power; and the jurisdiction given 
the courts is under treaties made, and not under 
aties not made, or under the “dormant and con- 
gent power to make treaties,” If, then, it were 
ost clearly proved that the treaty-making power 
buid embrace this case, it would not, in the ab- 
nce of such a treaty, advance us one step in sup- 
ort of this bill. But I deny that any treaty could em- 
ace this case. The treaty-making power is not 
mnipotent; it is not paramount to the Constitution, 
yt exists under its “authority.” It cannot over- 
ow the Constitution; it cannot amend, enlarge, 
destroy its powers; for that can only be done by 
amendment, in the mode prescribed by that in- 
rument. Itcan add no one power to the Consti- 
tion, or it may add any number. It can withdraw 
control no one reserved power of a State, or it may 
- and thus change altogether our form of gov- 
nment, and establish a Government without lim- 
tion of power, or substitute, by treaty, a mon- 
chy fora Republic. It cannot strike out any one 
served power of a State, or prevent or control its ex- 
ise; for, if it may do this as to one of these powers, 
may astoall, and thus abrogate the State Govern- 
nis altogether. 
The Constitution says that the President “shall 


Senators present concur;” and requires only a 
ajority of the Senate to “constitute a quorum.” 


quorum—eighteen of whom are two-thirds; and 
y, withthe President, (being in all nineteen per- 
ms,) constitute the sole treaty-making power. 
ow, can nineteen men, by a treaty with any for- 
go Government, subvert the Constitution, amend 
change, limit or enlarge it? Can they ad 

btract from, the Federal power? Can they usur 


ecutive power, restrained in our 


ecutive 
Dwers? 


imes shall be b jury.” 
treaty? The 
bwer of the Union only 







tot 


e States? 


| nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
| powers, “reserved to the States,” and never granted 
ernment, be sold by treaty to a foreign power, or 


| the reserved powets of a State are not within the 














| eral Government; and, were it otherwise, there 


treaty can deprive the State of this power in any 


war power of Congress, unless an Amazonian , |! Government vesting unlimited powers in the Pres- 





, tion of their clearly reserved power surrendered by 
| treaty. The question then recurs, Has a State the 


ve power, by and with the advice and consent of 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
’ 


wenty-seven Senators being a majority, constitute . 


d to, or 


y,orall, the reserved powers of the States? If 
) this is aGovernment of unlimited power; and 
ght indeed is the tenure by which we hold our 
berties, if they may be sold at any time, by treaty, 
hineteen men acting in secret conclave, to any 
ign power. The ines making. power is the 

onstitution by 
eadvisory consent of the Sertate. And can this 
wer break down or absorb all other 
_ May it enlarge its own powers by treaty, 
curtail or enlarge the legislative or judicial 
bwer?’ The Constitution says, “the trial of all 
Can this be abrogated by 
onstitution extends the judicial 
to certain enumerated 
ses. Can a treaty extend it beyond these cases to 
whee only not granted, but reserved exclusive- 


fine the Constitution says: “The powers not 
legted to the United States by the Constitution, 


Courts of the United States—Mr. Walker. 
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Senate. 


















the Stales respectively, or to the people.” Can these 


to any or all of the departments of the Federal Gov- 
limited or restrained, impaired or abrogated? No; 
authority of any or all the functionaries of the Fed- 


would be no reserved rights, It being, then, one of 
the reserved powers of a State to try, condemn, and 
punish any offender against her criminal laws, no 


one case; and if a State can, by treaty, be deprived 
of the power of enforcing her criminal laws—a 
police power, vital to her very existence—there is 
no one reserved power of which she may not be de- 
prived by a treaty. If this be so, then nineteen 
men, by the treaty-making power, may surrender 
all the reserved rights of the States, and reduce them 
into mere departments, or provinces, of one consol- 
idated empire. Am I told, they will commit no such 
enormities? Ianswer, Was the authority to do so 
surrendered by the Constitution? And if so, this isa 


ident and Senate. Is it a Senator that claims this 
power? and, if claimed and admitted, why will it 
not be exercised? If this be so, let no man sleep 
secure whilst the Senate, in secret session, deliber- 
ates on treaties; for the States may awake and find 
themselves States no longer; but all or any portion 
of their penal code expunged, and all or any por- 


exclusive power, reserved by the Constitution, of 
creating and punishing crimes against the State? 
And, if so, no treaty can abrogate, limit, impair, or 
control that power. If it be urged in favor of the 
unlimited character of the treaty-making power, 
that it affects all the States, and therefore will be 
injurious to none; let us take the recent case of 
Maine. Maine claims, with perfect justice, what 
is called the disputed territory; and that no portion 
of it can be alienated by treaty without her assent. 
She claims, also, that if she takes exclusive posses- 
sion of this territory, and an effort is made to expel 
her citizens from it by any foreign power, it is 
an invasion of a State; and that Maine, in that case, 
has a right to demand, under the 8th article of the 
Constitution, that the United States “shall protect 
each State against invasion,” 

In March, 1839, the Senate affirmed this great 
principle by a solemn vote, on motion of Mr. Web- 
ster; and that Senator, and his then colleague, [Mr. 
Davis,] not only united with me in the vote, but we 
all three affirmed this sacred right of the States in 
recorded argumenis. Such, too, are the doctrines 
éf Maine and Massachusetts. On the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1830, the Legislature of Massachusetts adopt- 
ed the following resolution, declaring the treaty 
with Great Britain, as to the Maine boundary, nul 
and void: 

"Resolved, That the Government of the United States has no 
constitutional right to cede any portion of the territory of the 
States composing the Union to any foreign power; or to de- 
prive any State of any land or other property, without the con- 
sent of such State previously obtained -—— of the States of Mas- 
sachusetts and Maine, would be a violation of the rights of ju- 
risdiction and property belonging respectively to the said 
States, an! secured to them by the Federal Constitution; and 
that any act purporting to have such effect, would be WHOLLY 
NULL and vor.” 

On the 28th February, 1831, and 18th January, 
1832, the Legislature of Maine adopted resolutions, 
declaring a treaty ceding any portion of the 
State as one that would “violate the Constitution of 
the United States, impair the sovereign rights and 
powers of the State of Maine, and that Maine is not 
bound by the Constitution to submit :” 

“Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States does 
not invest the General Government with wnlimited and abso- 
lute powers; but confers only a special and modified sover- 
eignty, without authority to cede to a foreign power any por- 
tion of territory belonging to a State, without its consent.” 

Such were the solemn decisions of these States, 
maintained by all their Senators—in fact, affirmed 


by the mere presence, at this moment, of the com- 
missioners of those States to carry out these views. 
Let it be observed, too, that the resolutions of Mas- 
sachusets assert that, although the land is not with- 
in her limits or jurisdiction, yet, as she has a right 
of “property” in a portion of i, even this “property” 
cabndiobe ceded by treaty, without her consent. 
How idle, then, is the argument, that, because a 
State, in the exercise of one of her reserved rights, 
may endanger the peace of the country, therefore 


by the vote of the Senate—and now acknowledged: 


the Federal Government, by treaty or law, may 
abrogate that right. To assume this ground, (and 
it is substantially assumed, in defence of this bill,) 
every State holds each one of its reserved rights sub- 
ject to the will—and, what is worse, to the menace— 
of any and every foreign nation that chooses to 
threaten us with a war, and that reserved right of 
the State, and all of them, must be surrendered, and 
all power centred in this Government, in order to 
prevent war with foreign powers. Yield but this 
point in one case—give but this inch of ground; 
and when you shall have centralized the Govern- 
ment, and surrendered, under royal mandates, the 
sovereignty of the States, the next demand will be 
Give up your Republic; it is a machine too com- 
plex; it mars your intercourse with kingly powers 
commit your Constitution to the flames, tear the 
stars representing the sovereign States from the 
banner of the Union, and place them upon the 
brow of your President as glittering jewels on a 
monarch’s crown; and then—then, there will be 
neither wars, nor threats, nor fear, nor rumors of 
war, and all will be calm and peaceful. And so 
it might be; but it would be the calm of despot- 
ism, or that ominous and soundléss calm portend- 
ing revolution, Which precedes the eae of the 
tropics, When it seems in conflict with gravity it- 
self, and appears to swing the reeling earth from 
its orbit. 

Of some—nay, of “many”—cases under the law 
of nations, the Senator admits the Federal courts 
cannot take cognizance; but he says they can-1n all 
such as affect our foreign relations, Now, I have 
shown that the Contederacy had, as Chancellor 
Kent says, “the ewslusive cognizance of our for- 
eign relations;’ and yet the Senator admits that 
their courts could not take cognizance of the cases 
embraced in this bill. Why? Because it was not 
then, nor is it now, one of the powers conferred on 
the Federal courts; but it remained then, as it does 
now, where it had before existed—in the State tri- 
bunals. The case of Holmes (14 Peters, 540) is 
much relied on; but in this case, the court was 
equally divided; and the opinion in that case of all 
the judges condemns this bill. The question was, 
whether, there being no treaty of the United States, 
a State could surrender to the British authorities, on 
their requesi, made of the State, a fugitive crimi- 
nal from Canada. Now Chief Justice Taney— 
who was one of the four who thought the State 
could not make the surrender—placed their opin- 
ion on these clauses of the Constitution: “No State 
shall enter into »ny treaty,” nor “enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, or with 
a foreign power.” He thought such a request, 
made by a foreign State, and assented to by a State, 
and attempted to be executed by the joint authori- 
ties of the State and the foreign State, constituted 
such an agreement as was prohibited by the forego- 
ing clauses of the Constitution—especially as such 
a treaty could be made, and made only, by the Fed- 
eral Government. The opinion, then, of Chief 
Justice Taney was on this point alone; and, in that 
view, the general remarks made by him had no ap- 
plication to this case: and I cannot but fee} it a duty 
to rescue him from the charge that he ever be- 
lieved that a State could be deprived by treaty of 
one of its reserved and exclusive powers; much 
less that it could be deprived of such a power with- 
out a treaty. 

‘Holmes had offended no law of a State, and thus 
brought himself within the range of its reserved 
power to try and punish him; and, to prevent the 
possibility of any implication from his opinion that 
the Federal Government could invade the reserved 
rights of a State, Judge Taney says: 

“The question is in no degree connected with the power of 
the States to remove from their territory any pereon whose 
presence they may think dangerous to their peace, or in any 
way injdriousto their interest. The power of the States in that 
reepect was fully considered by this court, and <tecided, in the 
case of Milo, (11 Peters, 102.) Undoubtedly, they may te- 
move from among them any person guilty of, or charged with, 
crimes; and may arrest and itnprieon them, in order to effert 
this object Thisis a partof the ordinary police powrrs of 
the States, which are necessary to their very existence, and 
which they have never surrendered to the General Govern- 
ment. They may, if they think proper, in order to deter of- 
fenders in other countries from coming among them, make 
crimes committed e/semhere punishable in their conrts, if the 
guilty party shall be found within their jurisdiction.” 

The Chief Justice then thought, even in the 
case of Holmes, an alien, that the State might not 
only pass a law to punish him for an offence com- 
mitted in the State; but that they might, with aview 
to deter foreign offenders from coming into: their 
limits, pass a law to punish ali such as shopld 
thereafter come within the State, for crimes com. 
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mitted by them in a foreign State—a power most 
unusual and extraordinary; but still a power, he 
says, which a State possessed as one of her re- 
served rights; and that these powers to punish 
foreign offenders were “never surrendered to the 
General Government.” They were police powers, 
which, in the case of Miln, were declared to be 
vested exclusively in the States; which case the 
Chief Justice here quotes and reaffirms; and in 
the opinion delivered in which case, at the time, the 
Chief Justice conenrred; and which opinion I 
have quoted in a former part of this argument, 
showing that it was in direct conflict with this bill. 
The opinion, then, of the present very able and 
learned Chiet Justice, is decidedly with us; and so, 
also, are all the other opinions delivered in this 


ease of Holmes. Justice Barbour says: “ The | 


whole power of foreign intercourse granted to the 
Federal Government consists in this: that, while it 
is authorized, throngh the President and Senate, to 
make treaties, the States are prohibited from enter- 
ing into any treaty, agreement, or compact with 
a foreign State.” ‘The President and Senate can 
make treaties which are not themselves repugnant 
to the Constitution.” Justice Baidwin, in his most 
able opinion in this ease, denied all power in the 
Federal Government, even by treaty, “to prevent 
the expulsion of a fugitive from justice from the 
territory of a State, pursuant to its laws, or the 
general authority vested in its executive, or other 
appropriate officers, to administer and enforce its 
regulations of internal police."—614. We denies 
that you can “bring znfernal police within the 
treaty-making power.”—618. And he declares, 
emphatically, that whether the case be one “affecting 
our foreign relations” or not—“‘be this asit may, we 
have no warrant from the Constitution, and Con- 
gress can give us none, to authorize us to interfere 
with the exercise of a power which comes within 
every definition which this court has given of the 
regulation of the inlernal police of a State.”—620. 
It being, then, decided in the case of Miln, (11 
Peters, 102,) and reaffirmed in this case, that the 
police power of a State is an exclusive and re- 
served right of each State, which can neither be 
withdrawn nor controlled by a law or a treaty; and 
that this power embraces the ‘punishment of all 
crimes against a Stale, committed as well b; “the 
alien who shalPjust have put his foot on the soil of 
the S ate, as by one who is a native citizen,” (11 
Peters, 140,) this question must be regarded as con- 
clusively settied by the Supreme Court of the Union 
against this bill. 

And here let me correct aradical error, in speak- 
ing of the common law, or the law of nations, or 
any other law, as the law of the United States. 
There isno such thing known to the Constitution 
as the law of the United States, other than the laws 
made by Congress, in pursuance of the powers 
vested in them, and in the mode prescribed by the 
Constitution. On an indictment for bribing a Fed- 
eral officer, the court said: ‘The Constitution of 
the Union is the source of all the jurisdiction of 
the National Government; so that the departments 
of the Government can bever assume any power 
that is not express/y granted by that instrument.” 
“The United States, as a Federal Government, have 
no common law; and, consequently, no indiciment 
can be maintained in their courts for offences 
merely at common law.” ‘With respect to the in- 
dividual States, the difficulty does not occur;” they 
have “so much of the common law as was applica- 
ble to their local situation.”--2d Dal., 384. The 
next case was an indictment for a libel on the Pres- 
ident and Congress, in 1506, in which the Supreme 
Court held that the Federal couris had no juris- 
diction.—7th Cranch, 32. The court say: ‘The only 
question is,” whether the Federal courts “can ex- 
ercise a common-law jurisdiction in criminal 
cases.” “The powers of the General Government 
are made up of concessions from the severa! States; 
whatever is not expressiy given the former, the 
latter expressly reserve. The judicial power is a 
constituent part of these concessicns;” and they di- 
rectly deny the position now, and then, assumed, 
“that, upon the formation of any political body, an 
implied power to preserve its own existence, and 
promote the end and object of its creation, neces- 
sarily results to it,” as a principle that can be ap- 
plied to expand the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We have seen the court declaring, in the 
case cited from Dallas, that the common law was 

art of the law of each State, but not of the United 
tates. In his chapter on offences against the law 
of nations, (vol. 4, page 66,) Blackstone says: “The 
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law of nations is held to be a part of the common 
law.” 

The common law, then, (and the law of nations, 
as a part of that Jaw, both in civil and criminal 
cases,) is a part of the law of each State; and as to 
that common law, modified by statute or usage in 
each State, Chancellor Kent says: “ It has been as- 
sumed, by the courts of justice,” “as the law of the 
land in every State.”—(1st Kent, 473.) In Ist Dal. 
71, the court say: “The common law of England 
has always been in force in Pennsylvania.” And 
in Ist Dal., 121, in the case of an indiclment for 
a “ violation of the law of nations,” by an assault 
on a foreign secretary of legation, the case, the 
court say, ‘‘ must be determined on the principle of 
the laws of nations, which form a part of themunici- 
pal law of Pennsylvania.” “The court never 
doubted that the law of ‘nations formed a part of 
the law of England.” Then if, as is clear, the 
Federal courts have no common-law jurisdiction in 
criminal cases; and if, as is shown, in civil as well 
as in criminal cases, the law of nations constitutes 
a part of the common Jaw, and, as such, a part of 
the municipal law of each State—how can there be 
a doubt that this law is to be administered in the 
courts of the States, in all] but the special cases in 
which it has been surrendered by the Constitution 
to the courts of the Union? 


The last power cited is that “to define and pun- 
ish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, ang offences against the law of nations,” a le- 
gislative power. Is this abill defining and punish- 
ing ofiences upon the high seas, or against the 
law of nationst Who isthe offender? What of- 
fence does this bill define, and what is the punish- 
ment inflicted? This clause gives you power 
to define and punish certain crimes against ‘ie 
United States, (not against a State,) under the de- 
signation of offences onthe high seas, and against 
the law of nations. These crimes you are to pun- 
ish, and only in your courts; for they are not of- 
fences against a State, nor cognizable under its 
laws. Are you now executing that power? Isthis 
a bill to try and punish any of these offences, or 
the offender? No. Itis a bill not to try or punish 
any one, for any offence against the United States, 
or for any offence whatever; but it is a bill author- 
izing your courts to release all offenders against a 
State It isa power, not to punishin your 
own courts, but a power to arrest or prevent the 
trial in the courts of the States; and a power in 
your courts only to acquit and discharge; but that 
discharge, by your bill, is made “final;” and any 
subsequent proceedings in any State court are 
made ‘null and void”——a nullification by the United 
States of the reserved rights of a State. Now, 
if this were a bill to execute this power, you 
must first define the crime; for this is required 
in all cases except piracy. ‘This, then, being a le- 
gislative, and not a judicial power, you must not 
only define the crime, but also (even in cases of 
piracies) designaie the punishment. You have ex- 
ercised this power, by the act of 30th April, 1790, 
and other laws. This act is entitled “An act for 
ihe punishment of certain crimes against the United 
States,” (not againsta State;) and the trial must be 
by jury. Now, is this a bill to try any of these 
crimes? Ifso, the Constitution declares that “the 
trial of all crimes shall be by jury; yet you have 
no jury for the trial under this bill! If you can take 
jurisdiction under this clause, you can and must take 
the sole and exclusive jurisdiction to try and pun- 
ish the offender; and you can exercise this power 
only through the intervention of ajury. It is true 
that, in civil cases, it is only the right of trial by 
jury that is preserved; and this may be waived by 
consentof the parties. But thisis not so in criminal 
cases. Consent, then, will not give jurisdiction; 
for the language of the Constitution is imperative: 
“the trial of all crimes shall be by jury.” And an 
act of Congress, authorizing a judge to try a crime 
without a jury, even by the consent of the accused, 
would be unconstitutional. Now, by this bill, you 
say the Federal judge “shall proceed to Acar the 
said cause; and if, upon hearing the same, it shall 
appear that the prisoner is entitled to be discharged 
from such confinement for, or by reason of, such 
alleged right, &c.; and that the same exists in fact, 
and has been tluly proved to the said judge, then it 
shall be the duty of the said judge forthwith to dis- 
charge such prisoner accordingly.” “And, after 
final judgment of discharge in the same, any pro- 
ceeding against said prisoner in any State court, for 
any matter or thing so heard and determined, shall 
be deemed null and void,” 


Tune, 1 


Here is a cause to be heard and de 
fact to be proved upon the hearing, and af, 
charge granted; and all this without the faa 
tion of ajury. Now, if you can thus ie 
termjne a cause for acquittal, you can rhe 
condemnation and punishment; or, oth . 
are not exercising the power under this ¢lg. 
the Constitution to define and punish these of 
This bill proceeds much further than the.” 

; Ca 
McLeod; but, test it by that case, under this 
of the Constitution. McLeod is charged = 
offence against the laws of a State—the mu - 
one of its citizens within its limits—an offenes 
nizable only by the laws of that State, Doeshe \ 
come within that clause of the Constitution ‘yi 
authorizes you to define and punish offences ays: 
the law of nations? If so, why do you pot ava 
punish him under this billt—and why gram 
risdiction, not for conviction, but only for final 
charge and acquittal? 1f McLeod has corp: 
an offence against the law of nations, you can ; 
cognizance of that case for the full purpose of; 
and punishment; but if he has committed nos 
offence, then he is not within this clause of thec 
stitution, and you have no jurisdiction, You} 
by asserting that McLeod committed no offey 
against the law of nations, and you end by clain; 
a power to discharge him, under authority only 
try and punish offences against the law of pati 
But you ¢! that he has committedno offence wh 
ever; and, therefore, you will discharge him ftom 
alleged crime against the laws of New York, becg 
the law of nations would justify the murder. B 
do you not perceive that this does-not bring 
case within this clause of the Constitution Whi 
enables you to try and punish offences agains} 
law of nations? for you say he has committed 
such offence; but you claim to discharge him fr 
trial for the alleged crime, not against your |g 
but those of a State, because you say the Jay 
nations justifies the act. You claim, then, cog 
zance of the case, not because it is an offence agai 
the law of nations—for you concede it is not: but} 
cause the trial in the State court for an offence, 
against its laws involves a question depending uy 
the law of nations. 

Then this case cannot depend on this claus 
the Constitution; but you are brought back to 
power which [ have shown you do not poses 
namely: that you eal take cognizance of a crim 
against a State, merely, because it involves a que 
tion arising under the law of nations—a questig 
in cases over which a State has the sole and 
clusive power to try and punish the offender, fal 
cognizable in the State courts. Does the law¢ 
New York authorize the sentence and execution 4 
any one for an alleged murder, when, by the laws 
nations, he commits no murder, and was fully ju 
tified in the act? No. The law of New York de 
not authorize judicial murder. It does not tramp 
upon, but maintains, the law of nations as a para 
the common law, and of the law of the Siate. , 
law of nations was the law of New York at least 
early as the 4th July, 1776, in all cases whatsoere 
when she proclaimed herself a free, sovereign, a 
independent State. It remained the law of \ 
York, under the articles of Confederation, as v8 
as under the Constitution; and to be executed) 
her alone, as a reserved right, except in the speti 
eases delegated to the Union, or prohibited toll 
States, by the Constitution. Does any man supp 
if, upon the trial of McLeod in the State court 
he had shown that he was not guilty, because 
law of nations justified the act, that their courts a 
their juries would have stained their souls 
guilt, and their hands with innocent blood, by ore 
ing him to execution? No; the supposition is" 
monstrons even for argument. And here | citt 
very high authority—the unanimous opinion of 
supreme court of New York, in this very @ 
of McLeod--an opinion which stands outsell-vin 
cated. This is a judicial decision--one directly 
this question; and in defiance of which you'™ 
onward into certain and fearful conflict with @ 
States, expunging “the judgments of their high 
courts, and scatter in contempt around you! 
broken fragments of their sovereignty. 

You may “ define and punish piracies and fei 
ies committed on the high seas, and offences ag2" 
the law of nations;” but, because you can put! 
crimes “committed on the high seas,” in the ¥ 
of the act of 1790, “out of the jurisdiction of 
particular State,” may you fherefore take c# 
zance, directly or indirectly, of crimes comm 
against the Jaws, and within the limits, of 5” 


CI Wise 
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ia fn may try “offences against the law of nations,” | temples. Must the criminal code of ‘the States rience might demonstrate to be indispensable to the 
le bean is dest defined them by law. These offences |! be expunged, and every star that represents their peace and harmony of the Union, 
hear ij described in 4th Blackstone, 66; and all em- sovereignty torn from the banner of the Union? The Senator says this bill isa “law of the Uni- 
n ia = by him under the following heads: “Ist. Vio- || Must the midnight assassin, whose hand, red as ted States;” and therefore you have this jurisdic- 


nations? Blackstone here defines safeconducts |; No; much as peace may be desired, it is not to be jurisdiction on them not warranted by the Con- 'f 
fence ogame “passports, expressly granted by the King, or his || a at the expense of honor; and to pass this stitution—1 Cranch, 137. It is said this act adopts ‘ 
beshe | bassador, to the subjects of a foreign power, in ill, under existing circumstances, even were it the law of nations; then it is not adopted by the is 
ition wh re of mutual war.” Now, all these cases of ot- constitutional, would sacrifice the honor and tar- Constitution in these cases; and, if so, Congress “' 
CES agpigimnces agaist the law of nations—namely, piracies, || nish the character of the country. Nor is there cannot adoptit. ‘The Senator says it is within the = 
Dot iry a ions of safeconduct, or of the rights of ambas- || any necessity for the passage of this bill; for no twenty-fifth section of the act of 1789. Then, why i 
zrant a ors—are all provided for, defined, and punished, || case of any unjust conviction stains the records not use the language of that section—namely, “eases re 
oF fina) the before-mentioned act of Congress, of 30th of the courts of the Siates. Is the blood of arising under the Constitution, laws,and treaties? is 3 
Commigfmmmpril, 1790. Ihave given Blackstone’s definition || McLeod crying from the ground for vengeance? and why use that language in the first part of this ; 
0 can ull safeconduct; and in conformity isthe 27th sec- || No; with his false boast of midmight murder, he bill, as to all persons; and then extend it to other : 
Ose of} , of the above act, punishing any person who || was tried and acquitted by the courts and juries cases arising under the law of nations, and the 
ed nog ali violate any safeconduct or passport duly ob- |; of a State; and not a single instance of the commission, order, or sanction of a foreign power— 


s, of safeconduct; 2d. Infringement of the 


ofambassadors; 3d. Piracy.” Was McLeod 
‘ate, or an ambassador? or did he hold a safe- 
get? or had he violated a safeconduct, or the 
‘we of an ambassador? and, if not, how can you 


charge of his case as an offence against the law 


ined, and issued under the authority of the United 
ales,” 


| the cross that floats over him, is dripping with 


the warm life-blood of an American citizen, 


| Step out of court, in exulling samen acquitted 


and discharged, because a foreign King was an 
accessary to his crime, before or afier the fact— 


| by a previous order, or a subsequent sanction? 


offences 


punishment of an alien for political 
i is ‘not 


marks their criminal jurisprudence. It 


tion under it. Then you may pass any law author- 
izing the Federal courts to take charge of all cases 
whatsoever; but surely the act must be passed “in 
pursuance” of the granted powers of the Constitu- 
tion, or it is null and void; and so the Supreme 
Court declared an act of Congress conferring 


as if the order of a foreign King were the Con- 
stitution, or a law or treaty of the Union. That 


10 offey . : here that a Jefiries or a Norbury ever rode his this case does not arise under this twenty- 
V Clainigim Now, McLeod’s safeconduct, if he had any, was || circuit of blood, followed by perjured inform- fifth section, is proved by the fact that, in 
ity on om his own Government, to come into the State || ers, and demanding from bribed and terrified ju- the lapse of more than half a century since 
of nati New York in time of peace, and murder an |} ries the sacrifice of innocent victims. And is it its adoption, it has | never been applied to 
ence wh merican citizen. The _Safeconduct, to violate |} England demands from us to withhold from the such cases; and in Pagan vs. Hooper—not re- 
m fromymenich is an offence against the law of nauONE, courts of the States the trial of political offenders? ported, but to be found among the files of the office 
rk, beeg ould be one issued by this Government “to the Where is Napoleon? Where is Ney? Where are of the Attorney General—he says, in his opinion of 
rder, pject of a foreigm power in time of MuTUAL toar; Orr and Emmett? Where are Hampden, Sidney, the 15th March, 1793, the appeal was “unanimous- 
bring yqimgut, under this bill, it is the commission, order, or || and Russell? And where are the thousand mar- ly rejected” by the Supreme Court, although that 
ion, wh netion of a foreign State” to one of its own sub- km patriots that expiated upon British scaffolds case involved the rights of foreigners, our foreign 
A zinst i ts,in time of war or peace—a safeconduct ut- their love of liberty and of their country. When intercourse, and important | questions: of interna- 
mitted rly unknown to the law of nations, and which, if || did the courts or juries of a State blot out the rules tional law. But, if this jurisdiction already exists 
oduced by any American criminal, would be || oflaw and evidence in the blood of innocent victims? under this section, why pass this bill? Why change 
our la outed indignantly out of any British court. No; |} When dida court of star-chamber raise its Bastile the settled law of half a century?) Why suppose 
he lay Ammogiand never has passed, and never will pass, || walls and gloomy scaffulds on American soil? that the State courts must err, and, before they have 
en, cogmach an act as this in re ard to American citizens. || There, political offences mark more thana hundred erred, transfer the question, not to the Supreme 
ce agave have seen how she disposes of them in Canada, || penal enactments. Here, such offences are almost Court, but to an inferior Federal tribunal? Why 
ot: burhgmnere is now said to have been, at the date of || unknown. There, the numberof crimes punished this useless conflict before any error by a State 
fence 4 cLeod’s capture, a war between England and |; with death is almost countless. (Blackstone names court—thus, without any pretext, seeking an inter- 





merica. Did England so regard it? Go tothe 
raves (if they have received the rites of sepulture) 
American citizens in Canada, condemned by 
ritish courts during the recent convulsion ;— 


160, 4th volume 4.) “ Here, in most of the States, 
but a single crime (wilful and deliberate murder) 
forfeits the life of the prisoner; and the onward march 
of our mild institutions is hastening under the lead 


ference, and inviting a collision? McLeod was 
tried and acquitted by the State courts, and there 
was no necessity for any Federal intervention. But, 
had this bill been in force, and McLeod taken out 
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poses 0 10 the ¢ isles of the Pacific, where, torn |! ofan illustrious Democrat (O’Sullivan) to adopt the of the hands of the court and jury of the State be- 
fa con his wife and children, from his country principles of Beccaria and Livingston—to abolish fore trial, and discharged by the order of a k ed- 
+" nd his home, the wretched American suffers, | the punishment of death, and to sweep the hang- eral judge—-not because he did not participate in 
ques mid convicts and felons, the torments of a || man’s scaffold from American soil. In England, the murder, but on the ground of its sanction by a 


ving death; and they will tell you what mer¢y 


> and ; ete the punishment ceases not with death, but mutilates foreign power--who can predict the consequences? 
der fl_mmeey received from British juries, and what pardons || the lifeless corpse, when the spirit has fled to God or who can say that they might not have precipi- 
1¢ ey qo the British Crown. Such was the fate of our || who gaveit. Blackstone mentionsthe English pun- tated a war? Does not the Senator perceive that, 


ountrymen during the war (as it is now called) in 
anada between England and America; and as a 
ar requiring from us the release of McLeod, 


whilst he is thus aiming to prevent collision abroad, 
he is producing it at home? I desire no collision 
abroad, and no foreign war; but much less do I de- 


ishment of treason, (of which there are several 
kinds, counterfeiting the coin being one of them,) 
namely: 


>CUtiON f 
he lawd 
fully ju 


Tork de ustifying the violation of our soil, the capture there “That he be hanged by the neck, cut down alive, his entrails sire any civil war, or any collision at home; and if 
+ tral ad burning of our vessels, and midnight murder |} taken out and burnt while he is yet living, his head cut off, his war mustcome, [ had rather meeta million of foreign 
a parte i our.citizens. What Senator can efface from ea cole oat epee fee Se Bee e ee = mercenaries,than shed, ip fraternal strife, the blood of 
te. 1 is memory the recollection of that wanton insult a Disdinene, 93. : ° : . one American citizen. But no foreign power has 


n the dreadful night at Schlosser, when one of our 
vessels, anchored upon our own shore, was 
olen upon at midnight, a citizen murdered upon 


any right to demand that their offenders against the 
laws of a State should be tried only in the courts of 
the Union—this being a matterof purely internal 


t least 


Nor is the vengeance of the law yet satisfied; 
atsoeres 


but, having mutilated the body of the dead, attaints 


oN ur soil, the boat swung out from its mooring, and cae ean gud er ateinat 1 ae regulation. If an American offender should be 
9s welmommitted to the flames, which lighted the last voy- th Ss ; cnieliee sui eatabie so Se Siaceenet fairly condemned in the courts of England or 
ae of the American fire-ship as she tossed along ten i r ac’ a feat ile nae Git aie Wales, freland or Scotland, Canada, or any other 
> cpecisammee Whirling rapids of Niagara, and down the foam- siathes a rio wets he ali as ae ciate 1s? Bet a British colony, would we have a right to demand 
‘ed tolmens Cataract; whilst, even above its roar, rose the tates. ee ee en aoe that he should be tried only in the court of the 


xulting shouts of the victors, proclaiming that this glad voices of the ransomed thousands that are 


| SUPP : Janding hourly on our happy soil answer the ques- United Kingdom? and if an alien is unjustly con- 
etal the war which England waged upon America; . Tie ro bes ee atin . — demned, what difference does it make by what court 
ause timed Which, whilst it raised those who commanded ee ar ci thrte ens tenapccoy cd aS - the cruel sentence was pronounced? 

ati he deed to knighthood at home, demanded from us “Nos patriam fugimus, et dulela Hngurmus arva;" But the bill of the Senator distrusts the couris of 
nis wilmeee immediate release of all the guilty offenders. || for what American leaves the States of this Union the States, although they have never inflicted an 
yoremend is this the outrage, never atoned for, || toseek a land more free and happy, ora higher unjust sentence. His hope is in the strong arm of 
ice sanctioned and applauded by England, in re- || protection, in a new allegiance to some foreign Federal power, which gathered, he says, “ from 
eile gard to which we are asked to pass this bill—jus- || crown? : : ' the great primal source—the people—light and fire 
n off ifying, by its retrospective energy, all that is past The Senator has indulged in many conjectures for a central sun.” When I look at the origin of 
sry oe his transaction, and by the impunity which it || as tothe dangers resulting from the want of the the Constitution, and behold then there, as States, 
ifcvind offers to foreign offenders in all time to come, in- || power claimed by this bill. If the Senator had those who then framed, and now, represented here, 
cecil iting similar aggressions? Is it tor the re-enact- || stood—where he would have deserved to stand—- administer the powers of this Government; when, 
ou ree of scenes like this, that, upon our whole fron- || among the great men in the convention who fram- in rejoicing thankfulness, I view the giorious 
with ier, and throughout this Union, in peace and in || ed the Constitution, these arguments would then banner of the Union given to the breeze,—lI see 
highe var, the breasts of our citizens are to be laid bare || have been well addressed, witha view to obtain a there the dazzling splendor of no central sun. I 


0 the assassin’s steel, and their ships and houses || grant of this power. 


Even then, they should have 
opened to the robber’s midnight plunder? 


see there those radiant stars, representing confed- 
Are failed; for the experience of more than half a cen- 


you t ; : 
’ erate and sovereign States, forming one great con- 


d fel 7 the cases in which no judge or court of a |] tury proves these dangers to be wholly imaginary; stellation. I beho!d there all the light and all the 
a slate may try and punish the offender? Are these || whilst the evils which would flow from the experi- power which we possess to carry out the objects of 
pati he cases, and such as these, in which the crimi- || ment of the grant and exercise of such a power, the American Union. 

ln | may claim an exemption under the law of || appear to me certain and overwhelming. But were And let me warn the Senator that, when his cen- 
fn ions, or the commission, order, or sanction of || it shown that the Constitution is defective in this tralsun shall rise above the horizon, the stars, rep- 


by foreign power? Has he only to a 1 to the 
ond Federal judge, and unfold, as his defence, the red 
sy eres of St. George, or display the waxen seal of 
* Bee British lion, or the signet of any foreign prince; 
and must Justice be struck dead in her holiest 


particular, this would never justify us in writing 
a new power in that instrument; but the remedy 
would be that prescribed by the Constitution—by 
an appeal to the States to amend il, as they always 
will, by the grant of any new power which expe- 


resenting these States, will fade before the solar 
effulgence. It will be the last hour of the Constita- 
tion; and that sacred charter of sovereign and 
United States will vanish with them, like the apoca- 
lyptic scroll in the day of the last conflagration, 
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REMARKS OF MR. CALHOUN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

In Senate, July 28, 1842—On thetariff. The prop- 
osition being to reduce the duty on cotton bagging, 
Mr, CALHOUN said the duty proposed by this 

bill on cotton-bagging was heavy, and would act 

oppressively on those he represented, and the 
whole coliton-producing States. Five cents on the 
square yard equalled 6 1-9 on the running. The 

cost of the article abroad this year was from 4 to 5 
nce, as he learned by a letter received recently 

rom a highly respectable importing house in 

Charleston. Assuming 9 cents to be the average 
cost, a duty of 6 1-9 cents on the running yard 
would be about 68 per cent. ad valorem. It would 
take 5) yards fora bale of cotton of 400. pounds, 
which would make the duty on the bagging equal 
to 33 11-18 cents the bale. : 

But as heavy as would be this tax on the bag- 
ging, that proposed by the bill un the rope and 
twine was still more so. They would be subject 
to a duty of 6 centsthe pound; which would equal, 
on the rope, 150 per cent. ad valorem, taking the 
cost abroad from official documents, On the 
twine it would be Jess; but how much, he was not 
certain. It would probably, however, not fall short 
of 50 per cent., and might be much more, Assu- 
ming 6 pounds of rope and a quarter of a pound 
of twine to a bale, the duty for the rope would be 
36 cents, and the twine 14—making, with that for the 
bagging, 71 1-9 cents the bale. 

Assuming that the crop of cotton this year would 
be two millions of bales, (which, from appearance, 
would be an under estimate,) the actual amount of 
the duty on these three articles only, on the crop 
would be the enormous sum of $1,422,222; estima- 
ting the average price for the year at 7} cents per 
pound, (which, he apprehended, was too high,) the 
gross amount of the crop in value would be 
$60,000,000, on which $1,422,222 would be about 
2 per cent. it would, of course, be a loss of 24 
bales ina hundred, or 1 in 37, to the planter; ma- 
king an aggregate loss on the crop of 47,400 bales. 
Such would be the amount of the burden on the 
cotton-planter, under the proposed duties on bag- 
ging, rope,andtwine. If we were now deliberating 
on an income tax to raise revenue to meet the 
wants of the Government, instead of a duty on the 
imports, the share which would fall on the cottou- 

lanters would not exceed the sum proposed to be 
evied on them by the duty on those three items. The 

annual income of the people of this Union cannot 
be estimated at less than $1,200,000,000. It is 
probably much more; but on that sum a tax of 24 
per cent. would give a revenue of $28,000,000, 
about equal to the sum proposed to be raised by 
this bill. If to this heavy burden there be added 
the heavy list of other oppressive duties proposed 
by the bill on almost every article consumed by 
the cotton planters, and which they cannot transfer 
to the shoulders of others, by a single duty in their 
favor, some conception may be formed of the extent 
of the burden which the growers of this great staple 
must bear, should this bill become a law. 

He would now ask, why should such high duties 
be laid on the articles used in packing and baling 
the cotton? He could see no good reason for it, 
On the contrary, it seemed to him that, on sound 

rinciple, and accurding to analogy, they ought to 
be either duty free, or subject to a very light one, 
or at least entitled to drawback on the shipment of 
the cotton abroad. The process of ginning and 
acking the cotton afier it has been cultivated and 
Leovauads may be fairly considered as a manufac- 
ture. It takes more machinery, and is more ex- 
pensive, than many which are highly favored by 
this bill; and it would be but justice to place the 
materials necessary for the process (the bagging, 
rope, and twine) on the same footing as those 
which enter into the process of other manufactures 
—such as dye-stufis, raw hides, and others—all of 
which are exempt from duty, or subject to very 
light ones, on importation, under this bill. In- 
deed, they are entitled toa more favorable consid- 
eration. Most of the articles for which these are 
used, are sold at home; and the increased cost, on 
account of the duties, may be laid on in their sale. 

Not so in the case of cotton. That is, for the most 

art, sold abroad, where nut acent more can be had 
for duties paid. Viewed in that light, they come 
fairly under. the drawback principle, as applied in 
the case of retined sugar from imported brown 
sugar, or rum from imported molasses, and the like, 
which, on shipment abroad, are allowed a draw- 
back for the duty on the articles wsed in their 
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manufacture. The reason in the one case is as 
strong as in the other. The only difference is, that 
in one case the process is carried on in one portion 
of the Union, and on the other in another. 

But we are told that nothing is lost to the planter 
in consequence of the duty; and that, for the extra- 
ordinary reason—that he gets as much for the bag- 
ging by the pound, in the sale of his cotton, as for 
the cotton itself; and that, when the price is ten 
cents or more per pound, he Joses nothing. If it 
were so, there is no reason why he should be de- 
prived of the advantage by the imposition of heavy 
duties. But there is a great mistake in supposing 
that the buyer does not allow for the weight of the 
bagging. He gets nothing for it when he sells, 
In the great cotton-market, (Liverpool,) the bale is 
stripped and weighed, and nothing paid for but the 
cotton when sold. Some small allowance is made 
for the bagging, but nothing like its price; so that 
the duty in all cases isa dead loss. It is too absurd 
to suppose the buyer would pay, when he can get 
nothing; and we may be assured that, where no 
deduction is formally made for the weight of the 
bagging, the buyer takes it into account, in fixing 
the price he gives. The bagging, rope, and twine, 
on a ry ot two millions of bales would weigh 
at least 30 millions of pounds—equal to $200,000 
in value, estimating the price of cotton at the low- 
est rates—a sum rather too large for the buyer or 
the manufacturer to present as a gift to the fac- 
tors annually. They are not quite so generous as 
to do it intentionally, and too sagacious to do it 
by mistake. But the chairman of the Finance 
Committee has read from the documents, that the 
whole amount of cotton-bagging imported in 1840 
was not quite three millions of yards; and that, 
at five cents a yard, it would give a revenue of only 
$150,000. Does he intend it should be inferred 
that only that amount would be used in packing a 
crop of 2,000,000 of bales? Or that, if the whole 
amount necessary to be used had been imported, it 
would have given only that small amount of reve- 
nue, under the duty proposed in this bill? If either 
be intended, he greatly mistakes. Against such 
inference, he (Mr. C.) appealed to every one ac- 
quainted with the subject, both as to the accuracy 
of his statement of the quantity of bagging re- 
quired for a bale of cotton of 400 pounds, and to 
every one capable of making the most simple cal- 
culation, what would be the number of yards re- 
quired for a crop, such as he assumed the present 
would be; and what the amount of the duty would 
be at the rate proposed. 

But the fact stated by the chairman is important, 
and leads to very important conclusions, though 
very different from what he intended. Though it 
does not prove that only three millions of yards 
were required, or that the proposed duty on bag- 
ging would only give $150,000, if all used were 
imported; it conclusively proves that only that 
amount passed through the custom-house ane pela 
duty, and that the residue did not pay duties. Now, 
it is of no smail importance to ascertain what was 
the amount excluded by the domestic article, in 
consequence of the duty, compared to that imported, 
when we have before us the question of imposing 
such a duty as that proposed by this bill. Two 
millions of bales wouid, at five afd a half yards 
to the bale,.require eleven millions of yards; so 
that, if only three were imported, eight would 
have to be supplied at home—a pretty large pro- 
yortion of the whole, one would suppose, for the 

nefit of the Kentucky manufacturers. Now, sir, 
it isa point of no little importance to know what 
was the duty in 1840 on bagging. It had been 
much reduced under the compromise, and he sup- 
posed was something less than three cents the 
yard.* That amount was sufficient to exclude 
eight-elevenths of the bagging used; and yet, in the 
face of this fact, and with the profession (daily re- 
peated by the advocates of the bill) that they only 
aim at a fair competition between the foreign and 
domestic articles, it is proposed to double nearly 
the duty—and that, too, under a bill declared to be 
for revenue, and not protection! This duty, then, 
comparatively low as it was, so excluded the im- 
ported bagging, as to give a revenue less than 
$100,000. And what do you suppose, sir, would 
have been the result, had it been five, instead of 
three cents the yard? The probability is, either 
the entire exclusion, or nearly so, of the imported 
article, and little or no revenue. Such, at least, 
would have been the effect, if we areto believe 
the Senators from Kentucky, who seem agreed 


"It was 2.93 cents per yard, 


July, 
Senafe, 


that cotton-bagging cannot be made in thei, ¢ 
at less than sixteen cents the yard; and thee 2 
duty is not raised to five cents, the manufactur : 
stop. But he cr C.) did not think so, He be 
that they would still go on. But, if not, andthe” 
amount used should be imporied, it would = 
revenue, al 2 cents duty on the running yard . 
proposed, of $220,000—which would be Si 
more than what would be received at ¢ on 
yard, on three millions of yards, supposing tha 4 
ens would be still imported under so high 

uty. Itis clear that 5 cents the square yard. 
the running, would be a duty for protection , 
not for revenue. He would not undertake th¢, 
of attempting to discriminate between jnciq 
and protective duties for manufactures: bu 
would assert that, whenever a duty was raised 
high as to diminish the revenue—that is, to tej 
it below the greatest amount of revenue that f 
be derived from the article—it could not justly 
considered a revenue duty. The excess of 
above the point of the greatest revenue woul 
exclusively for protection; and protection Would, 
such cases, be clearly the principal, and reyes 
but the incident. But he did not think thar 9 
duty on the yard would stop the manufactures 
bagging, though it would probably greatly increg 
the imported article, as 6 cents on the running yy 
would diminish it. He believed that there was 
great fallacy in what is called protection: by 
would reserve what he had to say on that point { 
some other stage of the discussion. 

We are also told that it is a great mistake to g 
pose that the price of the domestic article was; 
creased in consequence of the duty, or that the 
of the planter was equal to the duty. Fortuna 
the facts brought out on this occasion were x 
cient to expose the fallacy of the doctrine, ¢ 
duties did notincrease prices. From undoubted; 
formation in his possession, as he had alte 
stated, the invoice price of imported bagging 
year may be put down at about 9 cents the runy 
yard. Allow 1 cent per yard for the expense of 
livering itin Charleston, (which he supposed wo 
be near the truth,)and 6 cents duty on the runnj 
yard; and the cost in Charleston, including a 
would be 16 cents the yard--precisely what is sj 
to be the cost of the article at Louisville. Asg 
ming the per cent. laid on for profit by the deal 
in both places to be the same, it would follow th 
the Carolina planters, and those of the Southwe 
who get from Kentucky, would pay the same prig 
for their bagging; with this difference—tat { 
every yard the former used, they would pay 
cents to the treasury; while from the latter, ¥ 
would pay as much for the article, the treasu 
would not receive a cent. Now it is certain, th 
were it not for the duty, the planters of the Sou 
west would, after paying the duty, get the in 
ported bagging as cheap, or nearly ‘0, ast 
Carolina planters do. 


Now, assuming that, under a duty of 6 cai 
the cans yard, 3,000,000 of yards would si 
be imported, the revenue from it would be $l%, 
000; and would, 
000,000 yards would be required, leave 80%), 
000 yards to be supplied at home, and ° 
which the planters would lose a_ sum equa 
the duty—that is, $480,000; but which does ™ 
go into the treasury, and which must, on the sip 
position, go either to the manufactures or be loti 
the community. If the statements which h 
been made, are to be relied on, the profits of the ma 
ufacturers would be small; and, of course, but 
small portion would go to them, and would, cons 
quently, belost, Now, if $4,000 profit annually ™ 
allowed to each factory, it would leave nee 
$400,000 as a dead loss to the industry of the coll 
try; and such, he believed, would be found to be 
case on most of the protected articles, if the 
could be traced. He doubted whether there 
be a single exception in which there would not 
heavy loss comparatively to the treasury aud! 
community, and but small gains, if any, to those! 
tended to be benefited, ; 


To elude the force of what he said, it is 
tempted to show that the imported article 


on the supposition that Il 


more there than what he stated; and that the dame 


tic might be afforded at less than 16 cents. I 
the only way it could be met. He wouldsit 
short, but conclusive reply. If the fact be ® 

the cost abroad and at home was nearly the ## 
without the duty and charges on the imported atti 
as is contended; on what ground. can the norms 
duty proposed by this bill be justified? It is © 
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enafe gfru ConG-+--2D Szss. The Tariff Bill—Mr. Payne. H. of Reps. a 
their g on oppression, OT a heavy loss to the great in- || differ at all, the bill from the Committee of Ways |} consumer must be taxed for the benefit of the man- 3 
that if Es on which it is imposed. and Means affords the highest protection, because |} w/aclurer—viz: taking iny property without coms + 2 
CLUES galt, CALHOUN, before the vote was taken, moved || the duties imposed are highest. pensation, for his benefit—is akin to that principle oe 
Le be ner cent. ad valorem, i lieu of 2 cents on the Now, sir, why this similarity, and those increased |] which prompts the highwayman to rob and plunder f 
d the w r duties upon specific articles? We all know that it is me of my property, bec — n veo that - c 
uld eer . to conform, as nearly as may be, to the wishes of necessity requires ft. To all such pretensions , = 
yard a SPEECH OF MR. PAYN K, the manufacturer; but, at he same time, to afford enter my most solemn protest. I do it inthe name f 
be HO OF ALABAMA. . — nee upon Ly Mago articles —_ was : my nn ears B ne * ts 
? Cehis ives ew rovided by the bill from the Committee on Manu- ut, sir, there is another point to which I mast ca t 
ig that 4 the House of For arene oo’ aoe In ome Each of those bills, then—no matter what the attention of this committee; it is the compro- 4 
80 high Committee $ ; ‘ f th Whol may be pretended—is for the protection of the man- mise aet. r 
Yard ol The House being in Committee of the Whole— |) ufacturer, and not for revenue. In further proof Sir, that act was passed under the most inter ‘ 
ection, gl Mr. PAYNE addressed the House as follows: of this fact, L refer the committee to the profligate |] esting circumstances, and was a covenant entered ; 
ke the Mr. Cuaraman: The bill now before the commit- expenditures of the extra session of Congress. No into between the advocates of protection, and a 
eidey is one of vast importance. It pervades all the one now believes that those appropriations were those who opposed it; the whole principle of pro é 
Sj but mifications of society, and affects every interest. necessary for the public service; but were made tection was abandoned by it, and the revenue > 
_Talsed GB.» great questions of peace or war do not surpass || Without necessity, and for the sole purpose of laying |} collecied was to be reduced ultimately to the wants 2 
1 red in magnitude, viewe either as a matter of pe- the foundation of a protective tariff, by the creation of Government economically administered. In the : 
that cog niary interest, or as affecting the morals of the of a vast national debt. contest of 1840, your orators repeatedly gave the 
a JUStly ple. Sir, such a question s ould have been met Again: look at the course of the National Intel. most solemn pledges that it should not be violated, y 
‘SS Of GME che members of this body with feelings of patri- |} ligencer,a paper which speaks by authority forthe || In proof of this, Ly to the whole country, and 

Would ism, and not of party acrimony. ‘The prejudices || majority of this Congress. This paper declared, || especialiy to my Whig constituents. Even General 


Fie. i any exist) to the manufacturing interest should || on the 26th of February last, that “What is yet |} Harrison himself gave the most solemn assurances 
hi , ve been laid aside; and undue partialities for it |] more wanted, not only for the support of credit, but |} that no change in its principles would be tolerated. 
- ould have been discarded. The rights and in- for the steady maintenance of a sound currency, This is what General Harrison said upon that 


oT se Oia * 


oan est, notof a part, but of the whole Republic, |} than the best fiscal agent, isa revision of the tariff— || subject, as far back as 1836, viz: 

bees ould have been consulted. 1 regret that the || such as will protect the interests of our own country.” “ZANESVILLE, Nov. 2, 1836. 

“ 8 Yam vocates of this measure have yielded to different In this sentiment the whole Whig party have con- “GentisMeEn: I had the honor, this moment, to receive your 

a: tet punsels, and acted from different feelings, Pro- curred,so far as their speeches develop their opinions, communication of yesterday, 1 regret that my remarks of yee 

mt t ction is the object, and revenue the incident, of this and, when taken in connexion with their unwea- terday were misunderstood in relation to the taiifl system. 

« point fg ; it should have be sails . . ; What I meant to convey was, that I Aad been a warm advocate 
|. Whereas it should have been reversed: reve- || ried efforts to accumulate the public debt, proves |] of that system upon ita first adoption; that T stil! believed in 


ne should have been the odject, and protection the conclusively that the end of all their efforts is the the benefits it had conferred upon the country; but I certainly 


ike t ; ; cas ‘ . ; Ae z i . vale } 
ee ident. It such had been the case, difficult as I establishment ofa protective tariff. Either of the never hat, _ _ . —_ have, pny yn of viving it, We _ 
s é » adins t of this ti ) sat- j ac > » ik nee soak See eee I said wag, that I would not agree to the repeal as ti now stands, 
at the la now the adjustmen f question tc be upon sat bills presented to the House will effect this object. Ia other words, Lam for supporting the compromise act, and 
ortunal factory terms, I still do not entertain a doubt it In proof of this, P proceed to an examination of the never will. agvee to ite being allered or repeated. 

7 puld have been permanently settled. But when bill reported by the chairman of the Committee on “Jn relation to the internal improvement system, I refer you 


vere suf 
tine, th 
loubted j 
d al 


jection to the manufactarers is the sole motive Manufactures. That bill affords the least protec- || fr my sentiments to my letter to the Hon. Sherrod Williams, 
action, revenue disregarded, and every interest |] tion of the two. I select this bill, because Ido not |] «ypoosre. Doster, Taytor. and sy he 
the country made subservient to the cupidity |} desire that the picture I present shall be over- ee ee er 

niavarice of the manufacturer, no permanent ad- drawn; but, on the contrary, that it may be as fa- These sir, were pledges deliberately made and 


ro} ° . . . . 
road siment of this question can be expected. We, ||, vorable to the advocates of protection as either of || entered into, after surveying the whole ground. 
nse of r, shall a apoenen at ene ew of - the bills will allow it to be. Will a rete pom oe, sir; you intend e 

rye ogress; and, if it shail uilimately pass, under the y is the i a : basses pass the bill which uproots the compromise ac 
Sed wo Vhat is the duty imposed upon coarse cotton from its very foundation, and re-establishes the 


peration of your gag rules and caucus manage- |} goods? 


2 runni > ; ’ The 4th section of i rides tha 2 heed : ; 
odin d nt, we shall avail ourselves of the earliest possi- all cotton goods West Woes thin cdots boca protective policy in its most odious and oppressive 
g ; : : ae tton goods, 2 s the squé a8 

hat is si e opportunity to wipe ¢his, as we shall most of the yard, shall be valued at 20 cents; and that a duty of form. dea 5 es . 

e. Acme of the twenty-seventh Congress, from the |} 39 per cent. shall be imposed on that valuation This furnishes a moststriking illustration of the 

1e deal atute-book of the Republic. Now, sir much the largest portian of whatare call { truth of a pernareee contained in the inaugural 

4 . . ° ’ ’ c ‘ a Alier Steal Po awe 7. : 2. ae 

illow thm Sir, the manufacturers themselves should look || “domestic cotton goods,” does not exceed in value address of General Harrison, viz: 

‘outhwedmme (his question. ‘They cannot believe thatthe tem- 6 cents per square yard—that is, the cost of said goods. “It was the remark of a Roman consu), in an early period of 

ame priggmmper2ry power they now,hold'in Congress can be The 30 per cent. duty upon the 20 cent valuation that celebrated republic, that a most striking contrast was ob- 

—that qgmpermanent. {f not, the repeal of this law is thenat- || is also 6 cents—precisely the cost of the goods per servelioin tee canter a iicae Gait ies aneael care aoe 
5 ce . ° g i res #7 t Q ot gt ’ "4 ’ 

ld pay ral result of a loss of power, when that law 1S square yard; which isa duty of one hundred per in the latter case, the pledges and promises made in the for- 

ter, breed upon cag Es our ora _ in violation of || cent. imposed upon this article by this bill. mer.” 

st very principle of justice. But 1 may le ig? APE : : oe 8 : : 

cts Se he bill before emeniiittes: ta oo _ Sir, we all know that this duty is not imposed Sir, do you believe the honest portion of the 

hes venue purposes, and not for: moteathiit-( end Weak for revenue purposes, because it is impossible for || Whig party will sustain you in your reckless dis- 

eal expressly dechates the fact 4 its title ’ Sir a the foreign manufacturer of cotton goods to buy regard of pledges solemnly given? No, sir, never! 

' oe ware that the title of the bill declares that is isto our raw colton, pay the transportation to Europe, Neither your gag rules nor caucus drills can whip 

0, as U manufacture and re-ship to America, pay 100 per |} them inio submission; and I greatly underrate 


provide revenue from imports, and to change and 

6 ek ae existing laws imposing duties on imports, 

ould a or other purposes.” What other purposes ? 

se Sal hy, sir, protection; that is what is meant by 
that Ime” her purposes,” and nothing else. 

> 8. The country should be informed how this bill 

afer “other purposes” got before this House. We 


cent. duty, and then enter the market in competi- |} their virtue and intelligence, if they do not tell 
tion with a similar article made at home. Now, you that you deceived first, and betrayed them next; 
unless this can be done, you collect no revenue. and through all future time, when you seek their 
The foreign article is excluded, and the Govern- || patronage, they will spurn you with contempt, as 
ment can collect no tax upon the home-made cotton totally unworthy of public confidence. 

goods. Hence, the bill itself furnishes the most I now, sir, design examining this bill in its prac. 


and “Ry iow that it was the result of an adroit legisla- conclusive evidence that protection, and not rev- |} tical operation upon the country. I desire the cons 
ig ‘Magive move upon the part of the chairman of the || “""° 'S the object of the measure. sumer of dutiakle goods to see the amount he an- 
= .feommittee of Ways and Means, to supersede the Sir, I take iron next. The duty paid upon that || nually pays to the manufacturer; and, in order to 
ke ae ill reported by the chairman of the Committee on article is 48 per cent.; all foreign rolled iron will present this subject clearly, | have prepared a set of 
a lanutactures. This isan old device, resorted to be excluded under that duty; no revenue can be tables, showing the cost of dutiable goods, under 


bon previous occasions, with the sole view of estab- collected from it; and those who consume the arti- || the rate of duty imposed by this bill; and also the 

se te hing a protective tariff, under the hypocritical cle will be subjected to the mercy of those who cost of the same goods to the consumer, exclusive of 

wee elence of its being a revenuelaw. Why this sub- manufacture it. Cutnails3 cents per lb., when the the duty. 

ally rfuge? Because the chairman of the Committee || tiginal cost does not amountto that sum. Thisis a [In all of these tables I have estimated the profit 
Ways and Means is duly sensible that a law duty of over 100 per cent., and must exclude the at which the importing merchant sells al 20 per cent. 


the ma 


nb. rowedly for the protection of domestic manufac- || foreign articles. The duty upon all of those items || upon cost—ineluding the duty as part of cost—and 
to bet ures would be declared void and inoperative by the |} <°°” that eaten and not revenue, is the end || the profit of the retail merchant at 50 per cent. upon 
he realamecicial tribunals of the country; hence the neces- || desired, and will be attained, should this bill pass. cost to him. If the estimate of the profit is too high, 
-e woul” of Superseding the bill reported by the Commit- Sir, it is not my intention to discuss the general || or too low, then there will bean error in the tables to 
‘not beimmee 09 Manufactures, with the bill reported by the || principle of protection; 1 have done that upon a || the extent of my error in estimating the profits of 
ond ee O™MMAttee of Ways and Means. former occasion. My present object is merely to || the importing and retail merchants; but I am per- 
those i Sir, | trast the days of humbuggery have passed, || enter my solemn protest against the principle of || suaded that, if there be an error in my estimates of 


ind that the people will investigate and thoroughly protection. If the manufacturer has the right to || the profits, it consists in not estimating them high 


Je een this whole subject. There is one fact |] tax the consumer, at will, for his benefit, then the || enough, and is, therefore, to the advantage of the 
le cal a, caieinal with our legislative action upon this |] latter is the slave of the former. Not only ishe the || advocate of protection. The first article to which 
e dome the ich shold be marked, and duly considered |} slave; but his property, or the profits thereof, is the || I call the attention of the committee is domestic cot 
. ki cca we have two committees—one roperty of the manufacturer. Sir, I must go ton goods, worth 6 cents per square yard; which, 
cin ~ te actures, the other the Committee of Ways urther, and repeat,that I would be willing to give |] under the 20 cent valuation, and the 30 per cent, 
e 50 id Means. The duties of those committees are |} to any judicious manager every particle of prop- || duty upon that valuation, is taxed 100 per cent.; 


s Separate and distinct as are the legislative and || erty I possess on earth, if the receiver would || which is a tax tothe consumer of 180 percent. upon 
on oe artments of this Government. Notwith- ilove bs to tax it at will; beeause I ecould,and || the original cost;—that is, every man who consumes 
aot 'ding this fact, the bills reported by these com- || probably would, absorb all of the profits, under my |] cotton goods, the original cost of which, exclusive 
+ Git wes ate So nearly alike, that it is difficult to dis- wer of taxation, and get his services besides. || of duty, is $1, will, under the operation of this bill, 
nguish one from the other; and where they do oreover, the doctrine here contended for, that the |} have to pay $2 80. To illustrate: 
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A imports goods worth - 


- $100 00 
Duty w Government, at 


100 per cent. - 100 00 


Custom-house cost of said goods R - 200 00 
Profit of importing merchant on said goods, 


at 2) per cent. 40 00 


211) 00 


B, the retail merchant, pays for said goods 
. - 12000 


Profit of B, at 50 per cent. 


Cox to consumer . - . . - 833000 
The following would be the cost of said goods, ex- 
clusive of duty: , 
A imports goods amounting to - $100 00 
Profit of A, at 20 per cent, 20 00 
120 00 
60 00 


B, the retail merchant, pays for said goods 
Profit of B, at 50 per cent. : 


180 00 


180 00 


Coat to the consumer of said goods 


Difference of cost in favor of the consumer 


Sir, the next article to which I call the attention 
of this committee, is iron. There are various rates 
of duty imposed upon the different kinds of iron; 
but as rolled iron is consumed, or may be substi- 
tuted for nearly all the purposes of agriculture, I 
select that quality, It is the cheapest kind of iron; 
and, for that reason, will be more generally used. 
The duty upon this kind of iron is 48 per cent., 
which isa tax upon the consumer of more than 86 per 
cent,, and is exhibited as follows: 


A importa iron, a:nounting bo - 
Duty paid by A on said iron 


- $100 00 
48 00 
148 00 
29 60 

B, the retail merchant, pays for said iron thie 

eun . ° of ° 

Profit of B upon the above sum, at 50 per 

ceut - . . ° 


Profit of A upon the above sum, at 20 per cent., 


177 60 


88 80 
Pald by the consumer of the above iron $266 40 
The following would be the cost of said iron 

to the consumer, when no duty or tax is ime 

posed by this Government: 
A imports iron, amounting to - $100 00 
Profits of A, the importing merchant, at 20 per 

cent. . - - : 20 00 


B, the retail merchant, pays for said iron 120 00 
Profit of B, the retail merchant, upon the cost 

of the above tron, at 50 per cent, 60 00 
Cost to the consumer, exclusive of duty 180 00 


Difference in cost to the consumer of $100 of 
iren, exclusive of duty . : 


86 40 

Now, sir, these tables exhibit the fact, that upon 
coarse cottons the consumer pays a tax of 180 per 
cent., and upon rolled iron over 86 per cent.} not 
one farthing of which goes into the treasury, but 
into the pockets of the manufacturer. 

Sit, salt is the next article to which I eall the at- 
tention of this committee. This article of absolute 
necessity is consumed alike in the hovel of poverty 
and the palaces of the great. I find, by reference 
to Senate Doc. No. 368, Ist session of the 26th Con- 
gress, that this subject has been thoroughly exam- 
ined—not only as it regards the tax imposed by 
Government, but as to the advantages of a liberal 
use of this article in the breeding of every species 
of stock—producting results of the highest moment 
tothe whole country. And, sir, I will take ocea- 
sion to remark, that this report of Mr. Benton con- 
tains an immensity of information, and evinces 
that power of analysis and of laborious re- 
search which marks the character of every pa- 
per emanating from his gigantic intellect. Sir, by 
that report, I perceive that sali has continued to de- 
cline in price through a series of years, exhibited 
at different intervals—commencing in 1822, and 
ending in 1838. At this period, salt from Norway, 
Swedish West Indies, Danish West Indies, and the 
Dutch Wesi Indies, did not cost more than 7} cents 
ver “yeasured bushe! of 84 pounds: and it should 
ve borne in mind that four-fifths of the salt con- 
sumed in the United States is brought from those 
ylaces. The sacks, containing about two and a 
1alf or three measured bushels, cost from $2 to $4 
per sack; whereas the cost should not exceed 50 
cents per sack to the consumer, exclusive of the 
duty—allowing two hundred per cent. profit to the 
importer of the salt. 

Now, sir, upon this article of necessity, the dill 
under consideration imposes a duty of 8 cents per 
weighed bushel of 56 Ibs., which is about 125 per 
cent, duty, and is a tax to the consumer of 225 per 
cent., as is exhibited by the following table: . 
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A imports saltamounting to - - $100 00 
Duty paid wo Government - + 125 00 


Custom-house cost of said salt - 
Profit of importer, at 20 percent. = - 


B, the retail merchant, pays for said salt 
Profit of B, at 50 per cent. : . 


Cost to the consumer - - - 

Cost of said salt, exclusive of duty: 
Aimports salt amounting to - . 
Profit of A, at 20 per cent. - . 


B, the retail merchant, pays for said salt 
Profit of B, at 50 per cent. . 


Cost to the consumer, exclusive of duty 


Difference of cost to consumer, exclusive 
less ° ° . ° . 225 
Steines 

Sir, these are enormous burdens to be imposed 
upon any people, but more especially upon those 
professing to be free. Why is this most onerous 
iax imposed? I learn that little or nothing comes 
into the treasury from this source,nearly the whole 
sum being exhausted in the execution of your reve- 
nue laws, and in drawbacks, bounties, &c. 

Sir, there can be but one answer to this interro- 
gatory. It isto keep upa system of robbery and 
plunder upon the consumer for the benefit of the 
manufacturer. ‘There are various other items in 
this bill which marks its true character; and, when 
carried into practical operation, will greatly op- 
press the people. Brown sugar, for instance, is 
another article which is taxed 100 per cent.; whilst 
finer sugars—such as are consumed by the wealthy 
—are not taxed one-half so much. 

But, sir, it is unnecessary to pursue this branch 
of the subject any further; the people will investi- 
gatethe whole question, render their verdict, and 
pronounce sentence of political death, with deep 
solemnity, upon that party which is now moving 


heayen and earth to fasten these burdens upon - 


them. 


There is one fact in connexion with this subject 
which 1 deem it my duty to bring to the notice of 
this committee and the country, viz: When the 
census bill of the twenty-sixth Congress pass- 
ed, it contained a provision authorizing an inven- 
tory to be taken of the property and agricultiiral 
produets of the American people, including butter, 
cheese, and even poultry. This provision of the 
bill was designed not only to collect statistical in- 
formation of deep interest to ourselves as a nation, 
but to exhibit to the world the wealth, power, and 
resources of our own country. A Whig was the 
author of the proposition. 


Notwithstanding this fact, and disregarding the 
laudable motives which actuated Congress in pass- 
ing the measure, the Whig party, forgetting that 
legitimate sense of self-respect due to themselves, 
attempted, and did, excite public indignation against 
this measure, by charging the late Administration 
with the intention of taxing those products, with 
the view of supporting a standing army of two hun- 
dred thousand men. 

Sir, you remember the pretended grief, hypocriti- 
cal cant, and assumed horror, at taxing the dear 
people at that time, But “a change has come o’er 
the spirit of their dream,” and the very party which 
Was so sensitive of taxation upon the agricultural 
products of the dear people, (a tax, by the way, 
which was never dreamed of,) are now Lbaring to 
tax the shirt of the poor man, and other garments 
of his family, which I will not name before that 
gallery; also the salt which he puts in his bread, and 
the sugar with which his wife sweetens a cup of 
tea or coffee for his sick child. This, sir, is a prac- 
tical illustration of the professions of a party be- 
fore it comes into power, and its action afterwards. 

I now, sir, proceed to examiné that feature of the 
bill which pretends to be the revenue feature. I 
shall examine it with direct reference to the bur- 
dens which it imposes upon the consumer: no mat- 
ter whether he lives North or South, he is the man 
who pays the tax. My examples will be drawn in 
part from the South, and in part from the West; 
not, sir, that its operation upon individuals is se- 
verer in either of those sections than it is elsewhere, 
but because I have data upon which to found my 
estimates from these sections, and have not from 
the Eastern or Northern States. I do not’ wish to 
present this subject in a sectional point of view. It 
is, emphatically, so far as individuals are concern- 
ed, a question between the consumer and the manu- 
facturer; and thus it should be regarded and ar- 
gued, from the St. Lawrence to the Sabine, and 
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from lake Huron to the Atlantic. I know si 
in a sectional point of view, the burdens of u.4 
fall with unequal severity: the manufacturen, 
benefited by the imposition of high duties: by 
masses, even in the manufacturing States, ap 
little benefited, having no direct interest jn th 
establishments; and, like the consumers everyyi, 
else, they pay their proportion of the tax imp. 
by Government. 
‘This revenue feature, or first section of the 

lays a duty of 30 per cent. “ad valorem” Upon e 2 
article not duty free, or taxed by a specific duty, 


}vow, sir, this is a tax of 54 per cent. to the » 
suner, as exhibited by the following table. — 


A imports goods amounting to - 


- $100 
Duty imposed by Government on said goods 30 : 


00 
Custom. house cost of said goods . - 1300 
Profits of A upon custom house cost of said 
goods, at 20 per cent. - . . - 2600 
Paid by B, the retail merchant, for said goods 156 09 


Profit of Bupon said goods, at 50 per cent. - 78 09 
Cost tothe consumer under aduty of 30 per cent. . x 


The estimated cost of the same goods to the con. 
sumer, when noduty was imposed by Government: 


A imports goods amounting to - - $100 0 
Profit 0) A, at 20 per cent. . - - OO 
B, the retail merchant, pays for said goo !s . 1200 
Profit of B, at 50 per cent. . . - 6M 


Cost to the consumer, exclusive of theduty - ney 1804 


Difference of cost to the consumer, exclusive ofduty 5 


This is a tremendous tax, such as could only} 
justified by a necessity arising in vindication , 
national liberty, and should never be settled as 4 
eee revenue policy of this Governnmg 

hat! a tax of 54 per cent. upon the whole ¢ 
sumption of the American people necessary 
support this Goverment! Devoted as lam w{ 
perpetuity of this Union, I would rather see; 
beautiful proportions broken into disjointed ‘ry 
ments, and risk all the dangers resulting in ty 
establishment of another, than to see a system d 
taxation so oppressive permanently establishy 
Sir, allow me to examine the burdens of this tay 
upon Alabama. | take her as an example, becan 
I speak by her authority, and I owe to her even 
thing. 

Iam sensible that, in the estimate I am abou 
to make, I cannot speak with critical accuracy, nd 
having in my possession the data whereon to found 
my estimates; but there are some leading facisadmit- 
ted by all, which will enable me to approxima 
correet conclusions. The exports of Alabama amount 
io $18,000,000 per annum. Notwithstanding this vast 
amount of exports, exchange is always against her, 
and in favor of those countries with which sheis 
in commercial intercourse. Now, as exchanges 
only required to settle balances between commer 
cial countries, after the exchange of their respectirt 
commodities has ended, it is evident that the ba 
ance of trade has always been against Alabama 
that is, she imports more than she exports. Ast 
ming, however, that she only imports $18,000,002 
dutiable goods, (the precise amount of her 
ports,) which are consumed by her citizens; aul 
how stands the case? By the table already e 
hibited, I have shown you that this duty of 30 per 
cent. imposed by Government upon foreign mat- 
ufactures, isa tax of 54 per cent. upon the co 
sumer. Now, calculate this 54 per cent. tax ups 
consumption, upon the $18,000,000 of imports,andi 
amounts to $9,720,000. This is the precise amount 
which will be lost by the people of Alabama, undet 
the financial sysiem of this Government, as Pre 
posed 7 this bill; and the same result exiss 4 
every other State of this Union, allowing for be 
difference in the amount of profit charged by tt 
wholesale and retail merchants, and the amolt 
of dutiable goods consumed. F 

Sir, to prosecute this inquiry a little further, 
propose to show the aggregate result of this tat 
upon the consumption in the cotton-growing Suis 
as a whole. The same difficulties exist in ™ 
king this estimate, which were noticed by nm 
regard to Alabama; but the same general an 
mitted facts existalso, in regard to the whole collate 
growing region, that do iri any particular regia 
of it. 

Now, the whole amount of cotton exported he 
the Southern States, in a presperous year, 's 
less than 2,000,000 of bales, which, at $30 per 
amounts to $60,000,000; and as exchange !5 alven 
against the South, and in favor of those places 
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she ships her cotton, it is evident that the 
‘sgrowing States import more than they ex- 
gt, assuming imports and exports to be 
and how stands the case? The goods im- 
{nto the Southern States amount to $60,000,- 
-ypon which her citizens, who consume these 
‘nay a tax of 54 per cent.; the aggregate 
ant of Which upon the $60,000,000 of imports 
hes the enormous sum of $32,400,000. Sir, 
there ever such an oppressive system of taxa- 
submitted to by any people professing to be 
1 No, never. 
at we are told that it is to the interest of the 
thto pay this lax. And why, sir, is it our inter- 
Gentlemen tell us that the manufactu: ing es- 
shments cannot exist without it; and that, if 
are destroyed, the consumption of the raw ma- 
:] will be greay diminished, and, thereby, the 
»redaced. Sir, what is the number of bales of 
» manufactured by those establishmenis? Only 
o0—which, at $30 per bale, are worth $9,000,- 
' Now, deduct this $9,000,000 from the 
» 400,000, which the South is taxed to support 
» manufacturing establishments, and it leaves a 
ance in favor of the South of $23,400,000. Now, 
would it not be better for the South that the 
000 bales of cotton should never be manufac- 
4, than that we should pay $23,400,000, besides 
entire value of the cotton, to haveitdone? All 
st admit that her interest would be promoted by 
Away, then, with this argument, addressed to 
interest. We comprehend it too well to be de- 
ved by you. 
bir, we are told that those manufacturing estab- 
bmnents cannot exist without this tax upon the 
pple. I deny that the South is bound, either in 
bd faith or by honor, to’ support them; but, 
mit that we are—and, so far as I am concerned, 


ould be—willing to give them the entire amount 
otton Which they manufacture, for that purpose, 
bvided they would secure to us free trade upon 
balance. And I doubt not the whole South 
ild be willing to do the same thing; for we 
puld gain by the operation $23,400,000, as already 
bwn. [A voice: “Agreed—agreed.”] I, sir, am 
authorized to make the negotiation; and the 
nleman from Pennsylvania will pardon me for 
pbting whether he has authority to negotiate upon 
subject. Besides, the South may conclude that 
has a different remedy for this disease; and if 
should come to such a conclusion, she will 
ply that remedy, let consequences be what they 


y. 
Bir, the advocates of protection, failing to deceive 
in regard to our interest, address arguments to 
fears. We are told by them that, in a few 
prs, the East India cotton will exclude American 
tons from the English market; and that we had 
ter build i American manufactories, or we 
led to abandon the production of the 


all be compe 
icle altogether. 


ary. 


tket in the world. 


Suppose an East India planter, workin fifty 
nds, which cost him six cents per head a ter; it 
Hounts, per annum, to $1,095. This is some- 
ing deducted from his profits, which we have not 
pay; and the other expenses of his establishment 
be fully equal to ours. They cannot be less. 
OW; Sir, how stands the case with us?) We have 
penial climate, and a fertile soil, which produces, 
Steat profusion, every article necessary for the 
‘tence of man. By a proper system of econo- 

» We can raise our,own wheat, corn, pork, 
brses, and stock of way kind; we can make our 
t ats, to protect us from the 

of winter or the heat of sammer, out of the 
P a Which we raise; we can make our own shoes 
our own leather; and, after doing all this, 

ve an immensity of surplus labor to be em- 


i clothing, including 


oved in the producti 
radar = on of cotton. 


. 





Sir, I regard this argument as adding insult to 
You first point out the dangers before us, 
dthen seek by all the means in your power to 
ive us headlong upon them. Can American cot- 
b be excluded from the English market, because 
the superior quality of the East India cotton? No, 
theirs is an inferior, ours a very superior arti- 
Can they produce more per acre than we do? 

D, Sir; we beat them in quantity at least 100 per 
at. Can they produce cheaper than we can? No, 
» We own our labor, they hire theirs. And, with 
se advantages—I care not if they get that labor 
six cents per day—we can drive them from any 


ystem of economy which I have 
scribed, what would the American cotton-planter 


The Tariff Bili—Mr. Payne. 


be forced to buy? Nothing but his iron, salt, sugar, 
and coffee; and all of this could be supplied for 
less money than the East India cotton-planter pays 
for his labor, at 6 cents per head a day; leaving to 
the American planter, as profit, the entire product 
of his labor. How, then, can American cotton be 
excluded from the British market? Not by East 


India cotton—never. Sir, it can be done in but 


one way, Viz: by imposing high duties upon British 


fabrics. If we exclude her manufactures, she can- 
not buy our cottons, which must thereby be ex- 
cluded from her market. ‘The bill under considera- 
tion tends to that result; but if you will unfetter the 
wings of commerce, and allow us to approximate 
free trade, we fear competition in the production 
of cotton from no part of the habitable globe. 
Such are my views upon this subject, foinded upon 
an experience of seventeen years in the cultivation 
of that article. 

Sir, this argument had its origin in the avarice 
of the manufacturer, and has been endorsed by a 
corps of editorial traitors in the South, who merit 
the universal execration of mankind. It is for this 
reason that I have noticed the argument at this 
time. 

I must again return to the subject of taxation 
upon the people under this duty of 30 per cent.; 
and, in order to exhibit its effects upon other sec- 
tions of this Union besides the South, I take Ken- 
tucky asanexample. A distinguished Representa- 
tive from that State [Mr. cre has kindly fur- 
nished me a table, exhibiting the agricultural 
products of Kentucky for the year 1841, which is as 
follows: 


TABLE showing the agricultural products of the State of 
Kentucky, and their estimated value, for the year 1841. 


| : 
Quantity, 


Wheat (bushels) - | 4,096,113 | $3,276,890 
Barley do. - | 16,860 12,645 | 
Oats do, -| 6835,974 1,456,443 | 
Rye do, - 1,652,108 823,054 
Buckwheat do. 9,669 7.035 } 
Indian corn do. - | 40,789,120 10,196,780 
Potators do. - | 1,279,519 255,903 
Hay (tons) - : 90,360 722,880 


i -_-_—__— 16,754,630 


Hemp flax (tons) . 1,147,510 
Tobacco, pounds | 56,678,674 2,838,933 

Cotton do. | 607,456 60,745 | 
Rice do. 16.838 | 6,337 | 
Silk cocoons do. | 3,405 13,620 
Sugar, maple do. | 1,409,172 74.550 

Wine (gallons) . 2,261 2,261 | 


enn | 4,138,956 


pounds. | 1,786,847 

do. | 33,445 

Hlorsesand mules’ - | 395,853 

Neat cattle - - 787,098 

Sheep : - | 1,008 240 
Hogs . : 2,310,533 11,652,565 | 


Linea hciemcnmen |? 686)3,008 


Grand aggregate of saecengipiags cannons 
agricultural pro- 
ducts . - | : 


| 


ee a 


Now, sir, what proportion of these products is 
consumed by those who produce them, without be- 
ing exchanged for dutiable articles, [| have no 
means of ascertaining. It cannot exceed, however, 
three-fourths of the whole amount, which would 
leave to be exchanged for dutiable goods one-fourth 
of her products, or $19,876,288. Assuming, then, 
that Kentucky does import and consume this sum 
in dutiable goods, what is the aggregate amount 
which she must pay under the system of taxation 


proposed by this bill? 


Sir, ] have already shown that a duty of 30 per 
cent. imposed by Government is a tax of 54 per 
cent. upon the consumer. Now, 54 per cent. 
upon the $19,876,288 consumed by the people of 
Kentucky in dutiable goods, réaches the enormous 
aggregate of $11,133,195 50, which is the precise 
sum lost by themr under the operation of this bill, 
assuming that the profits of the wholesale and re- 
tail merchants are correct, as stated in the tables 


already exhibited. 


Sir, what are the benefits resulting to Kentucky, 
and which are to reimburse her for this enormovs 
loss? Protection to her hemp interest; that is all, 
sir. Now, what is the amount of thatinterest? It 
is charged in the table of agricultural products, al- 
ready exhibited, at $1,147,510. Now, would it not 
be better that this hemp should go unprotected, 
than that Kentucky should pay $11,133,195 50 to 
have itdone? That is the question to be settled b 
Kentucky. What will be her verdict, time will 
develop; I will not anacipate it. But this is not 


| $79,505,161 
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the only loss to be sustained by Kentucky, if this 
bill passes into a law; there are others of vast 
importance, which must result from the loss of a 
market for much the largest portion of her exports. 
The cotton-growing States consume the surplus 
products of Kentucky, whether of grain or live 
stock; but, under the system of taxation imposed by 
this bill, those States must produce for themselves 
those articles which are now received from Ken- 
tueky. When they do this, where will Kentucky 


find a market for those articles?) Nowhere, butin 
the Atlantic cities. If that market fails, they must 
remain and rot upon their hands, as a disgusting 
memento of the folly of that policy which “tends to 
crippple and destroy that people to whom she sells, 
and to foster and protect those irom whom she 
buys,” as was profoundly said by her talented Rep- 
resentative [Mr. Sericc] upon a recent occasion. 

Sir, the sane resulis exhibited in regard to Ken- 
tucky, are true with regard to any other portion of 
the West; and I regret that I have not the data 
whereon to found my estimates of the aggregate 
tax which each State must pay, under the opera- 
tion of this bill. But there is one fact which should 
be remembered by all, namely: it is not less than 
54 per cent. upon the whole amount of dutiable 
goods consumed by them. It may be said, how- 
ever, thata portion of the articles consumed, not 
only by Kentucky, but by the whole South, are 
duty free. I admit the fact; but it should also be 
borne in mind that a vast—indeed, the most import- 
ant—portion of the goods eonsumed by either, are 
taxed over 30 per cent., and, im some cases, run up 
to 100 per cent. Now, the amount of goods con- 
sumed which pay a duty of more than 30 per cent, 
will more than equal the amount consumed which 
are duty free: hence, no material error can result, 
in my estimates, from this cause. 


Sir, 1 may be told it is impossible that we can pay 
54 per cent. upon consumption; for, if we did, the 
national treasury would be full; whereas it is empty, 
and unable to pay the demands against it. ‘This 
would be true, provided the American people con- 
sumed foreign articles exclusively; but the truth is, 
three-fourths, or more, of the goods consumed by 
us are manufactured in the United States: and up- 
on these “home-made” articles, we pay the same tax 
that we do upon the foreign article. But the desti- 
nations of these taxes are very different: the tax 
paid by the consumer upon the foreign article goes 
into the national treasury; while the tax paid upon 
the “home-made” article goes into the pocket of 


the manufacturer. 


To illustrate: A hat can be manufactured in 
France, imported, and sold in the United States at 
$3; but the Government lays a tax, or duty, upon 
said hat, of $1, which increases the price to the 
wearer of said hat to $4—$3 of which go to the 
maker of hats in France, and $1 into the-national 
treasury. A hat of equal quality can be manufac- 
tured in Boston, and sold in this market at $3; but, 
as the Government has imposed a tax of $1 upon 
the French hat, and increased its cost to $4, the 
maker of hats in Boston can add $1 to the price of 
his hat also; which he does, and sells his hat to the 
wearer of hats’ at $4—precisely the cost of the 
French hat. Now, in. this case, the Government 
does not receive one cent, although the wearer of 
hats is taxed to precisely the same amount in the 
one case that he is in the other. The same results 
exist in regard to every other article manufactured 
in the United Staies. Hence it is that the people 
are taxed millions upon millions, not one dollar 
of which goes into the national treasury, but into 


the pockets of the manufacturers. 


Mr. Chairman, I have stated already that the sys- 
tem of taxation proposed by this bill mast ultimately 
close the Southern market to the products of Ken- 
tucky, and other Western and Northwestern States. 
We must produce all of the articles we receive 
from them ourselves; and I have also stated that 
these products must find a market, if sold at all, in 


the Atlantic cities. 


Now, sir, I put this question to the agriculturists 
in the States in which those cities are, viz: what 
effect will this have upon the price of their own 
agricultural products. When the vast productions of 
grain, of beef, and of pork, now raised in the val- 
ley of the Mississippi, and consumed in the South, 


shall be thrown into their markets, will not the su 


ply be greater than the demand? and will it not di- 
minish, to a very great extent, the value of their 
agricultural products? For myself, 1 do not enter- 
tain a doubt that such will be the result. The ques- 
tion, then, to be decided by them, is, will they or not 
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adhere toa policy unjust in itself; and which, in 
progress of time, must diminish the value of their 
abor vastly below what it now is? That is the issue 
upon which they will be called upon to act. 

Sir, there is another interest which will be deeply 
affected by the passage of this bill. 
navigating interest. 
imposed upon commerce, tends to diminish the 
carrying trade. If (as I verily believe will be the 
case) a large proportion of foreign products should 
be excluded from our market by the new tariff, the 
result must be a direct and positive injury to those 
persons whoare now engaged in transporting the 


Co 


} 
i 
i 


I allude to the | 
“very restriction which is | 


products of our labor to foreign markets, and bring- | 


ing back the return cargoes. 

If a prohibitory tariff were imposed by Gov- 
ernment upon foreign fabrics, and none were im- 
ported, we could export little or nothing. No 
country could buy from us, and pay in money. 
Commerce between nations must be predicated 
upon an exchange of commodities, to be durable 
aud profitable to both. If this be truc, any policy 
adopted by Government, which lessens the ex- 
change of the respective commodities, diminishes 
ecommerce. If the exchange is prohibited, com- 
merce ceases. 

Now, sir, the question to be decided by those en- 
gaged in commerce and navigation is this: Will 
you support a policy which, if carried into fuil 
and successful operation, would confine your proud 
ships to an insignificant and dangerous coasting 
trade, or Jeave them to decay and rot in your har- 
bors? 

Mr, Chairman, I now have a word to say to the 
manufacturers. 1 have already said that the peo- 
ple of the South are the most independent people 
on earth. They can raise every article of pro- 
vision in great profusion; and they can, if they 
choose, manufacture every article of clothing ne- 
cessary for their comfort in winter or summer, in- 
cluding hats, out of the staple of the country. 

Now, sir, if this oppressive system of taxation be 
adopted as the permanent policy of this Govern- 
ment, may we not be driven, from necessity, to 
adopt that policy?’ If we do, that market is for- 
ever lost to the manufacturer! Where, then, will 
you find a market for your manufactured products? 
In the West and Northwest? 

Sir, this system of bounties and oppressions can- 
not be borne by that people any longer than the 
South can bear it. The consequence will be, that 
they must become a manufacturing people also. 
They have advantages resulting from a genial 
climate, fertile soil, and consequent cheapness of 
provisions, which you have not, and never can 
have. Should they become your rivals, they can 
supplant you in any market of the world. 

Now, had you not better be content with moder- 
ate duties, and such protection as incidentally re- 
sults from a revenue tariff? This would be per- 
manent, and such as no one objects to. Or will you 
pursne the blind policy of demanding that which 
you have no right to, until the results already 
alluded to shall actually exist, or a revolution of 
public sentiment shall sweep from under you every 
Species of protection, and leave you the victims of 
your own folly and your own avarice? 

Mr. Chairman, I have now done with this branch 
of the subject. I have shown that this bill is de- 
signed for protection, and not revenue; that it vio- 
lates the compromise act of 1833 in every particu- 
lar which the Whig party were solemnly pledged 
to preserve; and I have exhibited the tremendous 
burdens which it imposes upon the people. 

Now, sir, how long is this system to be tolerated? 
Is it to be the permanent policy of this Government? 
That is the great question to be decided by the peo- 
ple hereatler, at the ballot-box. Sir, I have an 
abiding confidence in their wisdom and their vir- 
tue; and I believe the constitutional remedy for this 
evil will be applied in due time. But 
reasonable hopes should be disappointed, and this 
system of robbery and plunder should continue; 
then it becomes a subject of profound philosophy, 
whether the evils of anarchy are more to be dreade | 
than the super-inhuman oppression of a tyrannical! 
government. : 

{Mr. P. was here interrupted by the operation o| 
the one-hour rule ] 

APPENDIX. 

In order to show to those who may read my 
speech that 1 have not overestimated the burdens 
of a tariff, I subjcin a table showing the cost o! 
various articles of clothing in London, and the 
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price of the same articles in America; also, the ad- 
vertisement of a tailor in London, with the same 
articles priced by one of the best and most respect- 
able merchant tailors in the city of Washington. 
To his prices, 25 per cent. should be added, to equal 
the price in Alabama. 
Comparative prices of articles, 
Names of articles. English. 
Overcoats - - - $7 50 
Cloaks - - - - 12 50 
Frock coats” - - - 12 50 
Dress coats - - - 14 00 
Figured silk vests - - 25 
Pantaloons, cloth and cassimere 4 50 
Do. summer - - 3 00 
Four suits of clothes - - 80 00 


Comparative prices of various articles of clothing in 
London and Washington. 


American. 


Cash prices of clo-|Prices in 
thing in London. | Wash. 


0 0 or 


A super cloth coat, trousers, and 
Do. Spanish superfine do. 4 400r 18 66] 51 00 
Do. extra imperial Faxony, the 
: 4150 o0r 2111} 5600 
Superfine frock coats, silk fa 
cings : : 
$1 55, or three for - - 1 4 44 4 £0° 
Cantoon drilling trousers, $2 33 
1100 or 6 66 5 50° 
Morning coats and dressing 
gowns - . - : 15 0 or 
3 00 
Footman’s suit of livery, com- 
plete - . . -'3 80o0r 14 00 
| 


vest, fashionably made - | 3 30 or $14 00 | $48 00 
best that is made 
-}|21000r 1111] 3500 
Summer vests, beautiful pattern, 
per pair, orthree pair for = - 
333 | 500° 
Cloth travelling trousers . | 13 6 or 


ee 


*Each. 


SPEECH OF MR. TURNEY, 
OF TENNESSEE. 

In the House of Representatives, July 26, 1842— 
On the bill entitled “A bill to reduce the com- 
pensation of members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States, and of 
the Delegates of Territories, and repealing all 
other laws on the subject.” 

Mr. Speaker: I have voted agains: this bill in 
every shape in which it has been presented to the 


House, and I expect to continue to vote against it,’ 


because this is now the 26th day of July, when we 
ought all to be athome. At this late period of the 
session, a proposition is made, for the first time, to 
enter upon a new subject of legislation—one which, 
if the advocates of the bill intend to act on it in good 
faith, and to mature it, would be the work cf months 
of a committee, if they would do justice to the 
subject. Sir, this bill also proposes a general re- 
trenchment, by reducing the pay of all in the ser- 
vice of the United States, from the highest officer 
down to the humblest soldier in the ranks, who is 
now rendering to his country the severest service 
for the paltry sum of eight dollars per month; this 


bill proposes to deduct from his pay one fourth-- 


thus reducing his pay from eight to six dollars per 
month. And to show you that I am not mistaken 
in view ofthe bill, I will read to the House the 4th 
section. It is as follows: 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, from and after the 
first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty. 
three, there shall be dedacted from the annual salary, or per 
diem pay, or per ceniage, or by whatever nane or title the 
same is now allowed to the different officers of the United 
States, civil, ae, naval, and all others employed in the 
service of the United States, whose salaries are not protected by 
the Constitution, one-fourth of the annual amount of such gaj- 
ary, per diem pay, per centege, or by whatever name the same 
is allowed, 

Now, sir, the words “and all others employed in 
the service of the United States” embrace your 
private soldiers, sailors, and laborers on the public 
works. 

Who believes this to be right? Are not their ser- 
vices worth more than they now receive? Why, in 
a bill like this, to reduce the compensation of mem- 
bers of Congress, and the salaried officers of the 
Government, incorporate a provision to reduce 
one-fourth the pay of the private soldiers in your 
army, the sailors in your navy, and the laborers 
on your public works? Who believes that any of 
them now receive too much-for their services? 
Are the people complaining that eight dollars per 
month is too muchio pay your soldiers for fight- 
ing the battles of our country, or for guarding 
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your frontiers, and protecting the women 
dren there against the savage’s fomahawk | 
scalping-knife? No, sir; the people would 
raise their pay, than reduce it. Why, then 
it inserted in a bill to reduce the pay of om. 
oi Congress and the officers of the Goyer 
Was it designed or intended to secure the re 
of the bill? Sir, the advocates of this bili: 
expect to pass it at the present session; nor do} 
lieve they are serious in pressingit on the Hy 
this late period of the session, at all, Would _ 
them pledge their honor that they believes 
could mature, perfect, and pass a general gysies 
retrenchment, at the present session? If s | 
why sit here with a majority of forty for eigy 
months, without bringing the subject before 
House for its consideration; and now, when yy 
busily engaged in winding up the busines , 
pared by the committees of the House 
view of closing the session, and returning hy 
bring in a measure of such great importance 
a crude and undigested state—a measure 
duce the pay of every man in the military, ¢ 
and naval service of his country, one-four}) 
am an advocate for retrenchment; but not for; 
bill. ‘The salaries of many officers ought to} 
duced. Some ought to be reduced more thang 
ers, and some are low enough now; and [ ams 
tirely opposed to any reduction of the pay of 
soldiers, sailors, or laborers. 

Sir, this bill is a mere humbug, intended toy 
political capital. It is forced upon us in this ofj 
tionable shape, in order to make us vote against 
principles, or to subject us to the charge of yojj 
against a bill to reduce the pay and salaries of 
public officers. .I1 am not afraid to vote myx 
ments. I will vote against this bill, and go hg 
and meet my constituents; and I know they 
never condemn me for it. 

Sir, I have a further objection to this bill—it, 
not reduce the pay of the present members of 
gress. Its language is, every meeting of Cong 
after the 5th day of December next, the pay is 
reduced. Now, sir, the next session will mee 
the 5th of December, and will not, therefore, 
embraced. If it is right to reduce the pay of 
members, why not reduce our own pay? 
let the act take effect now? Why reduce they 
of our successors below what we take ou 
There is no reason in this course. Our success 
will be as worthy as we are; and if the pay is 
high, we ought to reduce our own pay as well 
that of those who are to come after us. Andas 
Jaw is not to apply to us, nor to affect our pock# 
would it not be much better to defer this subject 
the next session, when we would have time to 
ture and perfect a system of retrenchment? 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways 
Means thinks we ought to pass a bill to reduce! 
pay of the members, after five months of ihe 
sion had expired. Lagree with him, it oughito 
so. But, sir, [should like to hear the excuse of 
gentleman, and of his party, for remaining 
now eight months—and perhaps nine before 
atijourn. Surely they will not attempt to sa 
any portion of the blame on the Democrats. ¥ 
are the facts? Sir, in times gone by, whent 
Democrats were in power, the freedom of de 
was respected and preserved; and in Committee 
the Whole on the state of the Union, until ere 
member had spoken as long as he wished. W 
then sat bere, day after day, and night after nig 
and often all night, listening to Whig spee 
made often againsttime. Butnow howisit? I 
Whigs, with a majority of forty, have adopted 
hour-rule; and not satisfied with that, have ad 
the gag-rule; by means of which, they fix the ho 
in advance, at which all debate on a bill shall cea 
and the time thus allowed for discussion is oct 
mainly by themselves. 


The Whig party here prepare all their! 
ness in caucus, and then submit it tothe Ho 
and rush ii through without debate or delibe 
tion, under the gag-laws and previous 
and thus we meet here merely to register 


the 
of this caucus. As one evidence of this, mark 


course on the tariff bill, which was vetoed, 
that bill they proposed to stop the debate 
half anhour, How is it, then, that we have & 
nothing in the eight months’ session? Is it nd 
such useless and unnecessary debates as ae 
going on, by which you hope not to benefit the ¢ 
try, but to manufacture political capital to be 
the next elections} And by meeting here 
o'clock in the morning, and adjourning at 4 
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evening, instead of at 8 or 10 0’clock,—this is not 


way to do business. Sir, gentlemen speak of 
odium resting onthe House. By remaining here 
slong, and doing yothing, it has lost its moral 
nce onthe country; and from this admission 
‘the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
sans. the House has justly incurred the censure 
the country, by remaining here three months 
ger than was necessary to dispose of all the 
sablic business. And, in this, I am not disposed 
sdifer with the chairman; but I now enter my 
west againstany portion of the disgrace for this 
sng and do-nothing session being cast on the Dem- 
jc members of the House. They have no 
nwers here; they have been gagged and put down; 
hey have not the power to do the business, nor to 
jjourn and go home. They are thus foreed to 
nce attendance at the will of the Whigs. ‘The 
sountry, therefore, will know how to appreciate 
heir situation. And now, sir, that the country 
nay see that the Whigs are alone responsible for 
his useless consumption of the public time, I de- 
pand the previous question. 


SPEECH OF MR. DANIEL, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
» the House of Representatives, July 8, 1842—On 
the tariff bill. 


he House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and the tariff bill being 
under consideration— 


Mr. DANIEL addressed the committee as fol- 


ows: 
Mr. Cuainman: That the gag should have been 
opted immediately preceding the discussion of 
is great measure, is matter of regret. Not only 
joes it involve the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment, but the exercise of one of the most import- 
ntand delicate powers which can be exerted—I 
mean the taxing power. ‘That a measure so im- 
portant in its character, and so numerous in ils 
details, should be subjected to the shackles and re- 
straints of the gag, is, I again repeat, matter of 
egret. The main proposition before the committee 
the bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL]} ‘has moved, as a substitute, the bill 
ported fron’ the Committee on Manufactures. 
otice has been given of several amendments in- 
nded to be offered; and I take this occasion to 
y that, at a proper time, I shall move to strike 
put the 25th section of the bill. Under the opera- 
ion of the gag, these several propositions, as well 
sthe details of the dill, are presented to our con- 
ideration at one and the same time, tending to 
confuse and distract the attention of the committee, 
nd must be discussed in the brief space which the 
ule allows, or not at all; for when the hour arrives 
which the debate is to cease, and the vote to be 
faken upon amendments, no explanation whatever 
s allowed, and a scene ensues which violates every 
dea of a deliberative body, and, to my mind, is 
uptemely ridiculous. We then exhibit to an en- 
ighiened world a grand pantomimic farce, incon- 
sient with the dignity of an American Congress, 
h conflict with the spirit of our institutions, and 
ve eredin to our national character. 
_Thave already said that the measure under con- 
ideation not only involves the policy of the Gov- 
roment, bat the exercise of the taxing power. 
he caution and tenderness, on the one hand, and 
he Teadiness and freedom, on the other, with 
hich this power is exercised, have always to some 
ent, and hereafter will more distinctly mark the 
r olicy of the two great parties ofthe country. The 
Vemocrats, opposed to exclusive privileges and 
monopolies, and aiming to confer the greatest 
00d upon the greatest number, as a party, are the 
dvocates of free trade; while their opponents, 
avoring exclusive privileges and monopolies—the 
ew at the expense of the many—as a party, are 
or the resirictive or protective policy. Now, when 
reflect that it is a piopotnice which meets with 
Ty general approbation among the American 
people, that no more money should be raised by 
xation than what is necessary for the wants of 
Government, we may form’ some general idea 
ofthe character of the measures which the policy 
Meno parties would naturally suggest. The 
~ -hocrats would not only favor a strict construc- 
10 of the Constitution, and discountenance the 
ul powers—thereby limiting the 
ederal Government to the few and 
mple bat important purposes for which it was 
40 : 
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formed, and avoiding collisions with the States— 
but, within the sphere of its action, thus defined, 
would practise all the economy which the effi- 
ciency of the Government would admit as indis- 
er to the prosecution of their policy. The 

higs, on the other hand, knowing that the popu- 
lar sentiment is opposed to the levying of taxes be- 
yond the wants of the Government, would natu- 
rally adopt a broad construction of the Constitu- 
tion, and sanction the exercise of doubtful powers 
by the Federal Government, even at the hazard of 
collisions with the States; and within the sphere of 
its action, thus enlarged, and drawing within its 
scope subjects never intended to be confided to it, 
would multiply and increase the wants of the Gov- 
ernment, with a view to heavy expenditures; which 
are as indispensable to their system of policy, asthe 
air we breathe is to our existence. 

A brief review of the past will warrant me in 
what I have said, and show that the great and 
pressing wants of the Government, which the ad- 
vocates of protection so eloquently urge, are the 
result of Whig policy, and may have been intended 
to insure the adoption of this very measur. 

During the last Administration—when, I admit, 
the aggregate expenditures were large, owing to 
the Florida war, and other causes, some of which 
no longer, and others but partially exist—and 
while denouncing its extravagance before the 
country, the Whigs, true to the principles of 
their policy generally, not only voted for the 
large appropriations which they condemned, but 
for others, that might be truly characterized as ex- 
travagant, and which were defeated mainly by 
Democratic votes. Having come into power by 
the hopes which their professions of retrenchment 
and economy, and promises of better times, had 
excited, they have illustrated more clearly the 
character and tendency of their principles. Not 
content to administer the Government, the first year, 
(1841) with the means placed at their disposal by the 
preceding Congress, and which were amply suffi- 
cient for i1tseconomical administration, an extra ses- 
sion was ordered—even before some of the members 
had reached their homes, and, in the absence of 
any indication on the part of Congress that such 
a measure was necessary; and in open disregard 
of the solemn professions to which they owed their 
success, a system of bold and extravagant—I might 
almost say 1eckless—measures were originated, and, 
for the most part, adopted; the object of which was, 
it would seem, to create a strong and permanent 
necessity for the free use of the taxing power, as 
the foundation of the system which it is now ap- 
parent they are determined to pursue. Not only 
were additional appropriations made, amounting to 
upwards of five millions of dollars, but a loan of 
twelve millions was authorized; and, inconsistent 
as it seems to be, the proceeds of the public lands 
were diverted from an empty treasury, and directed 
to be distributed among the States and Territories, 
for works of internal improvements, and other 
purposes of State policy. And had the bill pro- 
posing the establishment of another monster of in- 
iquities been approved by the President, several 
millions more would have been added to the pub- 
lic debt. At the present session, as if to render 
the argument to be derived from the great and 
pressing wants of the Government, and low state of 
the public credit, more imposing, this great meas- 
ure has been kept back until a very late period of 
the session; and, in the mean time, the public debt 
has been greatly enlarged, by an act for issuing 
five millions of treasury-notes, and another to 
authorize five millions to be borrowed, in addition 
to the twelve millions authorized by the act of the last 
session. Such has been the policy of the party now 
in power—such the measures—the combined and 
blighting influence of which is brought to bear 
upon the bill now under consideration. 

Sir, had the unfortunate and much-to-be-regret- 
ted extra session been avoided, and at this session 
the promised retrenchment and economy, so much 
desired by the people, been carried out;—had the 
navy establishment been kept at what the purposes 
of commerce required, collecting at the proper ar- 
senals and naval depots such necessary materials 
as enter into the construction of ships, to be put 
ogether as circumstances might require, and so as 
to secure the advantages and improvements which 
the progress of the arts and sciences is continu- 
ally suggesting;—had the army been reduced to 
what it was before the Black Hawk and Florida 
wars rendered its enlargement necessary;— 
all the offices been abolished in the Lend and indian 
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bureaus, which might be dispensed with—a vast 
quantity of the public lands having already been 
surveyed, and remaining yet unsold; and the In- 
dians having been removed;—and had that spirit of 
economy and retrenchment, so rife in the land pre- 
vious to the election of 1840, instead of flagging, 
(if, indeed, it hasnot evaporated, ) been made io per- 
vade every department of the Government,—I think 
Ihazard nothing in saying now, that the almost 
unprecedented inflation of the currency, affecting 
so materially both private and public disburse- 
ments, has subsided, the expenditures of the last year 
might have been kept within the amount of those 
of the preceding year, with the prospect of reda- 
cing them, the present, to something like seven- 
teen or eighteen millions of dollars. Sir, had the 
Government been made to take the direction which 
I have indicated, instead of that which has been 
given it, how different would have been the consid- 
erations growing out of the financial and political 
condition ofthe couniry, and connecting themselves 
with this great measure, from those by which it is 
at present surrounded. In that event, not only 
would no necessity have arisen to transcend the 
limits of the compromise act, as is now insisted; but 
the deficiency in the revenue, occasioned by the 
two last rednetions of that act, might have been 
supplied, to a sufficient extent, by a duty of twenty 
er cent, upon such articles as, under the act, were 
eft free, or paid a less duty than twenty per 
cent., that approximated nearest to luxuries; 
leaving some articles of general and necessary 
consumption still free. And what is certainty not 
unworthy of. consideration—that irritation and dis~ 
content, which the bi!l under consideration (should 
it become a law) will not fail to produce, would 
have been avoided. 


Mr. Chairman, the distribution act of the Jast 
session contains a proviso, (and without which, it 
is well known, it never could have become a law,) 
that the distribution among the States and Terri- 
tories should cease whenever, and so long as, the 
duty on any article or articles of import should be 
raised and continue above 20 per cent. That pro- 
viso the 25th section of the bill proposes to repeal, 
so as to prevent that suspension of the distribution, 
which the bill, should it pass into a law, will ef- 
fect. 


If it has been the object of the measures which 
have marked the policy of the party now in power, 
to create a necessity for high dutigs, witha view to 
protect domesuc manufactures, and such considera- 
tion entered into the motives for the distribution 
act;—now that the necessity is sufiiciently great, . 
without the aid of that measure—when the treas- 
ury is empty, and our credit at the lowest ebb; nay 
when the whole tenor of the argament submitted 
by the honorable chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means goes to show that the bill, as high 
as the duties are, may fail to raise the requisite 
amount of revenue—a wise and patriotic regard 
for the honor and character of the Government 
seems to require that the seetion in question should 
be stricken out, in order that the proceeds of the 
lands may be restored to the treasury, to aid in sus- 
taining its sinking credit, and alleviate the burden 
of taxation. Should the bill fail w produce the 
necessary amount of revenue for the wants of Gov- 
ernment, recourse to a system of excises and direct 
taxes, to which the chairman of bl and Means 
seems to be so much opposed, must the conse- 
quence of retaining the section in the bill. And 
here, again, I cannot forbear to remark, what 
strange and singular inconsistency the policy of 
those to whom I stand opposed, sometimes exhib- 
its. Under the operation of their measures, the 
treasury has been emptied and greatly embarrassed; 
and, while driven to miserable shifts to keep the 
Government afloat, a revenue bili is introduced, 
which, it is seemingly admitied, may fail to raise a 
sufficient amount of revenue, with a section in it 
which has for its object to exclude from the treas- 
ury some three millions annually, which it would 
otherwise receive. If, Mr. Chairman, excises and 
direct taxes should be the consequence of such in- 
consistent, and, as it appears to me, unstatesman- 
like legisiation, let she censure rest, if there be cen- 
sure, where in trath and justice it ought lo rest. 


The above considerations address themselves as 
well to the other side of the House, as to the party 
with which it is my pride to act. But with me, as 
I believe with the ratic party generally, and, 
as I trust and believe, with a majority of ihe Amer- 
ican people, there are other reasons against the 
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section of the bill in question, which go to the prin- 
ciples and policy of the distribution act itself, 

I do not design, Mr. Chairman, to enter into an 
extended discussion of the distribation act, and the 
policy itinvolves. The subject bas, on other occa- 
sions, been exhausted, I will state, but briefly, the 
grounds of my objections, 


The claim of right set ap, on the part of the States, 
tothe proceeds of the public lands, is founded upon 
the deeds of cession; and cannot, therefore, extend 
to the lands acquired by the purchase of Louisiana 
and Florida. But, in regard to the lands compre- 
hended in the deeds of cession, it is without foun- 
dation. Although the deeds of cession vary some- 
what in their phraseology, they all, in substance, 
*‘cede, transier, and relinquish” the lands they 
were intended to embrace, to sach of the States as, 
al the time, were, or might afterwards become, 
members of the Federal alliance; and were, there- 
fore, ceded to them, not in their several or indi- 
vidual capacity, but in their united, federal capa 
city, Without any limitation over, or resulting trust 
whatever, as a “common fund,” for the use and 
benefit of such States, the ceding States included, 
“according to their usual respective proportions in 
the general charge and expenditure;” and to be 
“faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that pur- 
pose, and for no other use or purpose whatever.” 
A candid and impartial examination of the deeds 
of cession will warrant no other inference; and I 
think I may safelyaftirm that nothing can be found 
in conflict with it, in the debates and proceedings 
either of the convention which formed the Federal 
Constitution, or of any of the State conventions held 
for its adoption. And, sir, I was glad to learn 
from the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Mar- 
BHALL,}| Whose candor and magnanimity lead him 
to express ay the opinions he entertains, in 
his remarks the other day on the veto message, that 
he did not concur in this claim of right on the part 
of the States, but supported the act on the ground of 
policy. 

The constitutional argument in favor of the act 
has as little foundation to restupon. The power 
given to Congress by the second clause of the third 
section of the fourth article of the Constatution— 
“to dispose of, and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting, the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States”—generally relied 
upon, does not justify it. It extends to all theother 
property—to evesything which, by fair intendment, 
can be included in theterm “property”—belonging 
to the United States, as well as to the territory. It 
is obvious, then, that, if Congress, under the power 
in question, can dispose of the public lands, and 
distribute the proceeds among the States, for works 
of internal improvement, and other purposes of 
State policy, (as has been done by the distribution 
act,) it may, under the same power, dispose of the 

oe forts, public buildings, and any other proper- 
ty belonging to the United States, and distribute 
the proceeds for similar purposes. The power was 
given to euable Congress “to dispose of, and make 
all{such] rales and regulations respecting, the ter- 
ritory or other property belonging to the United 
States,” as the purposes and objects of the Union, as 
collected from the Constitution, might require; and 
not such as the objects and purposes of the States, 
as distinct communities, might require. Such pur- 

yses are foreign from the end and design of the 

ederal Government. Besides, is it not obvious 
that, in this view, the distribution act, and the ar- 
gttment which attempts to maintain it, involve the 
proposition—more especially since the deficiency 
in the treasury occasioned by the act must be sup- 
plied by loan or taxes—that Congress may borrow 
money, and levy taxes, to distribute among the 
States, for works of internal improvement, and 
such other purposes as the policy of the States may 
séem to require? Can gentlemen reflect upon the 

roposition, without perceiving that it virtually and 
insidiously, as it were, breaks down all the co‘zti- 
tutional barriers ee by our forefathers for 
the protection of the States against the encroach- 
ments of the Federal Government, and leaves it 
without limitation of power? Sir, if T could sane- 
tion the distribution act, entertaining the opinion 
which I do of its principles, I should feel that I 
had “passed the Rubicon,” and war prepared for 
any proposition which expediepry or discretioa 
might suggest. 

But, Mr. Chairman, considerations of a consti- 
tational character are not likely to find a favorable 
reception with the friends of distribution, I be- 
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seech them, therefore, to consider the probable op- 
eration of the act, on the score of policy. 


That the most effectual guaranty which the con- 
stituent has against the improper and oppressive 
use of the taxing power, is the direct and imme- 
diate dependence of the representative, with whom 
the power is intrusied, will not be denied, That 
the dependence of members of the State Legisla- 
tures is generally more immediate and more sensi- 
bly felt than that of members of Congress, and 
their relations with their constituents more inti- 
niate, and their knowledge of their wishes and 
views more extensive and accurate, is equally 
true. It is likewise true that the people of the 
States feel a more immediate and peculiar con- 
cern in the proceedings of their respective Legis- 
latures, and generally have better means of know- 
ing and understanding them, than the proceedings 
of Congress. Nor is it unworthy of observation, 
that the indirect mode of levying taxes, by means 
of duties on imports, is more readily resorted to 
than the direct taxation to which the State Legis- 
latures are confined—not because it is less oppress- 


*ive, but because its effect is less perceptible, agd, to 


some extent, it may be said to be voluntary with 
those who pay the taxes, ‘These safeguards against 
the oppressive use of the taxing power, the distri- 
bution act either materially weakens or destrays, 
by shifling the responsibility of its exercise, to a 
very great extent, from one set of agents—whose 
dependence, generally, is more sensibly felt and 
who are better acquainted with the feelings and 
views of their cunstituents—to another set, who 
are not so well acquainted, and whose depend- 
ence is more remote. Such being the case, 
what, I ask, in process of time, will be the 
probable effectr upon the action ay well of the 
General Government as of the State Legisiatures? 
Will it not be che apparent, though not ihe true 
interest of the Jarge States, (and we know how apt 
mankind are to be influenced by immedia‘e, rather 
than remote results,) having in progress, or in con- 
templation, extensive plans of improvements, to 
give such direction to their united inflaence, both 
in the popular branch of Congress, and in the elec- 
toral colleges, as will most likely ensure sucha 
system of heavy taxation as will supply, in addi- 
tion to what they Stave Legislatures night venture 
to raise, means commensurate with their projects? 
And will not ths united influence in the electoral 
colleges and oae breach of Corgress, aided, in 
turn, by the evecutive department, tend to beget a 
gradual but sire influence upon .he other branch 
of the National Legislature, until the favored pol- 
icy is insured—involving, in its oppressive effects, 
those States whose views of policy and local situ- 
ation may incline them to a noderate use of the 
taxing power? Such must be che natural tendency 
of the policy of the @*stributioa act, That the large 
amount of revenue arising from the high duties 
i by our tariff laws, in connexion with the 
inflation of the currency ,together with the distri- 
bution of the surplus revenue among the States, 
are among the chief causes of the large expendi- 
tures of the Genrrei Government, so much com- 
plained of; and of ‘hat improvident legislation in 
regard to banking and internal improvements on 
the part of many of the States, which has resulted 
in tbat deep and extensive indebtedness so much to 
be deplored,--a0 person, who will look at things 
as .ley have existed, and reflect upon cause and 
effect, can fas] to perceive. But these effects, per- 
nicious as they have been, fall short of those which 
tne operation of the distribution act must ultimately 
producz, And, sir, when we reflect that our Gov- 
ernment is not founded in force, nor to be main- 
tained by it, but in the attachment of our people,— 
the disaffection which such oppressive effects must 
engender, gives rise to the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions for the perpetuity of our institutions. I am 
gratified to know, however, that the Democracy of 
some of the States deeply embarrassed on account 
of works in which they are engaged, unseduced by 
apparent benefits, and adhering to the true princi- 
ples and objects of our Union, have looked to the 
ultimate but sure effects of the act, and scorned 
its proffered bribes. 

I have said the indirect mode of raising rev- 
enue by the General Government, by means of 
duties on imports, is not less oppressive than di- 
rect taxation, to which the State Governments 
are confined. I will illustrate it, in the operation 
of the distribution act. Assaming the probable 


amount of the proceeds of the public lands for dis- 
pablic Jere oat dm 


tribution to be three millions annually. 
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the last year, amin to the depressed state Of the 
money-market, and other causes, the yielded 
butan inconsiderable sum—it is clear of, in the 
present condition of the treastry, the amount dn. 
tributed, with the cost of collection, (taken io by 
10 per cent. upon the gross amount, ) must be raised 
by impost duties, in addition to what would other 
wise be sufficient for the purposes of Governmen, 
Now, all impost duties are paid, in the first in : 
by the importing merchants, for the Tivilege of 
selling their goods in our markets; od enter into 
and constitute, a portion of the price at which thejs 
imports are purchased by the retail merchanis 
‘Twenty-five per cent. upon the cost in the foreign 
market, upon which our duties are assessed, ang 
the amount of the duties paid by the importers, js 
supposed not to be too high an estimate for fieigh 
charges, and profits, by the time they reach the 
retail merchants; and thirty-three and a third per 
cent., upon an average, is not, I presume, an ex. 
travagant estimate for cost, charges, and profits 
when the retail merchants sell to the consumers. 
especially when we reflect that goods frequently 
perhaps most usually, pass through several hands 
after leaving the importers, before they reach the 
consumers. : 

Taking the above premises to be correct, let ys 
see whether my State will belilely to gain or loseb 
receiving her share of the $3,000,000, and havinga 
gross amount raised by impost duties; which, de. 
ducting 10 per cent. for collection, will return the 
$3,000,000 to the treasury. Of the $3,000,000, her 
federal population will entitle her to $123,537. 
How she will be affected by having the impost da. 
ties sufficiently high to raise a gross sum which 
will replace the $3,000,000 distributed, may be seen 
by the following calculation: 

he gross sum to net the amount 

distributed, with 10 per cent. for 

collection - > - - $3,333,333) 
Add for importers, on sales to retail 

merchants, 25 per cent. - - 833,333 


4,166, 6663 

Add for retail merchants, on sales to 
consumers, 334 percent. - - — 1,388,885} 
$5,555,555) 





The amount to be paid by the whole population 
of the United States, to replace the amount distrib. 
uted, (of which sum, North Carolina will have to 
pay, upon the basis of federal population, the sum 
of $228,771,) being $105,234 more than the amount 
she will be entitled to receive. If the measures of 
the party in power are designed to subject the peo- 

le to the greatest possible amount of taxation, to 
insure the protection of domestic manufactures, no 
measure is better calculated to effect that object 
than the distribution act. 

There is one other subject of a collateral charac- 
ter, which, in my judgment, will have an import 
ant bearing upun the system of revenue now under 
consideration—indeed, any system framed witha 
view to protection ; and to that I propose, in the 
next place, to call the attention of the commiltee,— 
I mean the subject of our currency.. That our 
paper system, having the power to expand and con- 
tract, as the prospect of gain may suggest, and a 
system of duties for protection, act and react uy 
each other, is obvious. When a system of high 
duties is established, it has the effect to raise the 

rices of the articles upon which the duties have 

n laid, or the idea of protection is a delusion. 

Now, in the commencement of the system, such 
articles as are subjected to high duties, with a view 
to prohibit or restrain their importation, in order to 
encourage the manofacture of similar articles, 
cannot be pee (or, at any rate, can be pur- 
chased only to a limited extent) with our surplus 
productions, which, under any system of duties, 
must be sold.abroad for what t ey will bring. The 
consequence will be, that only such articles as are 
not subjected to prohibitory or restrictive duties, of 
do not come in competition with domestic manu- 
factures, will be purchased with our surplus oe 
ductions, and imported as before; and even 
to a somewhat diminished extent, owing to de- 
creased consumption, arising from increase 
price, on account of 
our expire will then be sold for cash; and 
which, bat for the restrictive or prohibitaty di 
ties, would be exchanged for artic which 
those daties are im The effeet 0 this will 
be, in the first place, injariously to affect the price 


the duties. A portion of 
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"our exports in the foreign market, and, of course, 
te producers of the exports; inasmuch as cash 
"ices are not so good as those incident to a barter 
- ie In the next place, it will interfere with the 
ves of trade, Which, if undisturbed, will keep up 
ws 0 hee : 
sort of equilibrium in the currency of different 
mercial countries, by demands for specie to ad- 
vg occasional balances; and thereby tend to pro- 
e an influx of specie into the country. Such 
ill be the probable effect of a system of high pre- 
votive duties, at the commencement of its opera- 
“» Now these effects of the protective system 
come most important causes in reference to our 
aking system, as it has existed; the effects of 
hich 1 will next attempt to describe. The demand 
or specie occasioned by the laws of trade, to adjust 
rasional balances between the different com- 
ercial countries having intercourse with each 
her, being cut off, the banks will be relieved from 
at source of restraint; and, emboldened by the 
Heposites arising from the influx of specie into the 
ountry, will paturally enlarge their issues, and an 
xpansion of the currency and inflation of prices 
| commence. In the course of a few years, the 
nsion and inflation of prices wil] be such, that 
he articles subjected to prohibitory or restrictive 
uties may be imported anc sold in our markets as 
vel] as others; and the amount of our importations 
vill be greatly increased, and bring about that 
rompetition with our manufacturers which it is the 
pbject of the system to prevent. Our market then 
peinga good one fur selling, but a bad one for buy- 
og, imports, to a considerable extent, will be sold 
or cash; and a demand upon the banks for specie 
thereby occasioned. A contrary process will 
hen take place. The exportation of specie will 
mmence, and a contraction of the currency and 
epressiun of prices will follow; producing, in its 
rogress, that general distress and extensive ruin 
onsequent upon every general contraction of our 
ank circulation. ‘This process will goon, until the 
ontraction aud depression become such, that the pro- 
ibitory or restrictive duties will produce their in- 
nded effect, by excluding competition, as in the 
pmmencement of their operation. The process 
hich has been described will then again be per- 
ormed; and thus, once in the course of a few 
ears, under the joint influence of the protective 
nd banking systems, a sort of political cycle will 
¢ performed, producing all those pernicious re- 
lts, of which we have had such bitter experience. 
Mr, Chairman, I have described the action and 
action of the banking and protective systems 
pon each other, upon the supposition that the 
anking system will be conducted as heretofore. 
so, ladmit that the duties proposed by the biil 
nder consideration may raise more revenue than 
system of duties framed in the spirit of the 
ompromise act. But if the principles of banking 
te beginning to be better understood, and the ac- 
jon and reaction of the two systems are beginnin 
b engage public attention, (as is probably the iene 
he natural tendency of the pecienive system to 
oduce bank expansions, and thereby encourage 
mportauions, will, to some extent, be guarded 
gainst. Besides, I am not without hope that 
ome means may be devised to subject the banks, 
they continue to exist, to such restraints as will 
opfine their issues to the business wants of so- 
ely;—not, indeed, by a Bank of the United States, 
hich, as all experience will attest, has generally 
en the lead in expansions and contractions, and 
adered them more extensive and more dis- 
ous; but by the several State Legislatures sub- 
cing the stockholders in their individual pro- 
4, be: some extent, at nM, for the liabilities of 
he banks; and excluding from circulation all 
oles below a certain denomination, with a view to 
nlarge our specie basis. Such policy, aided by 
re-establishment of the independent treasury, 
‘suitable bankrupt law, would go far to remedy 
ve evils, if practicable, incident to the paper sys- 
m. If, from any cause, bank issues should be so 
eu as to prevent expansions and contrac- 
ons to any considerable degree, the high duties 
oposed by the bill will diminish importations to 
uch an extent, that a system of duties, in accord- 
ice with the compromise act, will be more likely 
gh the wants of the treasury. 
it, having considered the question of the cur- 
acy, a8 calculated to affect the system of, - 
ve duties proposed to be established, and having 
sed In review some of the measuresof the party 
' Power, I now approach the more immediate 
onsideration of the system of policy, the adoption 
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of which the measures I have been considering 
have tended to insure. 


If, sir, the currency should be rendered more 
stable, and be less expanded, from the management 
of the banks hereafter, the amount of dutiable 
imports assumed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as the basis of his estimates, ($93,817,985, )—and 
which, I understand, is the basis on which the 
present bill has been framed—may not be too low; 
but, otherwise, it may. But, if a more mode- 
rate system of duties should be adopted, wheth- 
er the currency be less expanded hereafter or 
not, the dutiable imports may be assumed to be 
$100,000,000 at least, with the list of free articles 
reported by the Secretary—some of which, however, 
might very well enter into, and enlarge, the list of 
dutiable imports. The average imports from 1834 
to 1840, inclusive, were $141,476,769. The aver- 
age consumption for the same period (taken from 
a table, in which hundreds are not taken into the 
estimate) were $122,483,000, and the domestic ex- 
ports $99,340,000. ‘These data will warrant the as- 
sumption of at least $100,000,000 as the amount of 
dutiable imports, after allowing for exports that 
may be entitled to drawback. Twenty per cent. 
upon that amount, for home valuation, (if it be not 
too high,) and twenty per cent. upon the value thus 
ascertained, will yield twenty-four millions gross; 
and deducting ten per cent. for collection, (which 
is more than the Secretary has allowed, exclu- 
sive of drawbacks and bounties,) and we shall 
have the net sum of twenty-one million six han- 
dred thousand dollars; and with three millions, the 
proceeds of the public lands, the sum of twenty- 
four million six hundred thousand dollars. If, 
by a proper system of retrenchment and economy 
the expenditures of the Government should be 
brought down to eighteen millions of dollars, and 
one million and a half should be kept on hand for 
unforeseen emergencies, there will still be left a 
sum of five million one hundred thousand dollars 
to be applied to the payment of the principal and 
interest of the public debt. 


But, sir, taking $93,817,985 as the amount of im- 
ports, and $28,943,335 as the amountto be raised, in- 
cluding the cost of collection, and excluding boun- 
ties and drawbacks, according to the bill reported 
by the Secréfary, and something like the same 
amount is proposed to be raised by the bill under 
consideration, although the duties are- somewhat 
varied, let me illustrate the probable effects. The 
gross amount of duties paid into the public 
treastiry as taxes by the importers, for the license 
or privilege of selling their goods in our markets, 
is added to the foreign cost, as before observed; 
and, together with an additional sum, to cover 
charges and profits by each agent or salesman, 
from the importer to the consumer, constitute the 
cost of the goods tothe consumers. Taking 25 per 
cent. for charges and profits of the importer, and 
334 per cent. for the retail merchant, who sells to 
the consumer; and the following calculation will 
show the probable amount which the importers 
and intermediate agents will draw from the con- 
sumers of their be. hy to reimburse themselves for 
the amount of the revenue they pay into the treas- 
ury, with their ordinary profits. 


The importers will pay for duties ~- $28,943,335 
Add for charges and profits 25 per 
cent. - - - -  7,235,8334 


36,179,168 


Add for retail merchants 33 per 
cent. - > . - 12,059,7223 


Making ° ° - $48,238,8914 


Which is $19,295,556 more than the amount to 
be paid into the treasury. 


Before I proceed further, it becomes important 
to fix upon the probable effect of the duties in 
the home market; on the one hand, it has been 
held that a duty will not enkance the price at 
home, but will diminish the cost in the foreign 
market to the extent of the duty; on the other, that 
it will, increase the price in the home market to 
the same extent. If the first position be true, the 
idea of protection is a humbug; and, according to 
the other, the notion of countervailing duties is a 

ross delusion. The truth is, no doubt, that the 

uties are felt both in the home and foreign mar- 
kets, but. more sensibly in the former. 
tive extent must be, ina 
The proposed duties will average about 35 per 


rela- : 
degree, conjectaral, — 
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cent., and upon many protected articles range from. 
40 to 60 and 70 per cent., and, in some cases, 
mount as high as from 100 to 150, and, perhaps, 200 
per cent.; and will probably be equtvalent, on an 
average, to more than 2per cent. in the home 
market. But, not to err aguinst the other side of 
the question, I will say 20 per cent. 

Assuming, then, that, but for the duties on ar- 
ticles coming in competition with home manufac- 
tures, they might be purchased by the retail mer- 
chants, who supply the consumers, for at least 20 
per cent. less, it is clear they will have that effect 
upon domestic manufactures of similar character. 
Now, the value of the domestic manufactures, ac- 
cording to the last census, has been variously esti- 
mated—but generally at more than four hundred 
millions of dollars; but 1 will take it to be that 
amount, after deducting the value of the exported 
manufactures. ‘Twenty per cent. off, will be sixty- 
six millions and two-thirds, which smn will be 
added, by the effect of the duties in our market, to 
what would otherwise be the market value of our 
domestic fabrics; and is the bounty likely to re- 
sult to the manufacturers from the proposed bill. 
But this is not the whole extent to which the com- 
munity will be affected. The 400,000,000 (the esti- 
mated value ofthe domestic manufactures) must be 
regarded as the cost in the hands of the retailers, 
for whom 334 per cent. may be added for charges 
and profits paid by consumers; and, of course, 334 
per cent. added to the $66,666,6663 being $22,222,- 
222, and making, in the aggregate, the sum ot 
$88,888,8889, will show the probable extent to which 
the consumers will be affected in regard to domes- 
tic manufactures—nearly $5 per head for every 
human being in the United Siates. I have proceed- 
ed upon the supposition that all of the manufactured 
articles are protected by the duties to the exteni of 
20 per cent. Some would have but little competi- 
tion, if the effect of the duties were removed; but, 
as most of the protected articles, in all probability, 
derive a greater benefit than 20 per cent. in the 
home market, a fair allowance for such manufac- 
tures as are protected to a very limited extent will 
not, 1 persuade myself, materially vary the general 
result. The estimates I have ventured to submit 
give some idea of the whole extent to which the 
people of the United States will likely be affected 
in the manufactures they use, by the enormous 
duties a by the bill. Thegdifference be- 
tween that amount, and what woulfresult from a 
system of duties in conformity with the compro- 
mise act, will furnish some probable conclusion as 
to the extent to which we shall be affected by a 
departure from that act. Ithink I may safely as- 
sume that the proposed duties will produce an 
effect upon the home market beyond that whick 
duties, according to the compromise, would pro- 
duce—equivalent to 10 per cent. If so, $44,444,444 
is the sum to which we shall be subjected, over and 
above that which would be the incidental effect of 
the compromise; and, together with upwards of 
seven millions in the imports consumed, make, in 


. the whole, more than fifty millions as an approxi- 


mation of the onerous effects of the system of 
duties now proposed. The amount seems to be 
large, but it is short of the truth; the premises 
upon which the calculation is based being, in 
general, much too favorable to the manufacturers. 
Of that, however, every one will judge for himself. 
If it be asked, why has not a similar system pro- 
duced more obvious effects upon the face of society, 
I answer, in the first place, that it is a fact exhibit- 
ed by the public records, that the amount of reve- 
nue paid into the public treasury from the 4th of 
March, 1789, to the 3ist of December, 1840, ex- 
clusive of the public lands, is $903,865,487 09, = 
Account of ae and Expenditures for. 1840, 
pages 242 and 243;) and that, although we know 
that amount has been paid by the people, together 
with the charges and profits of the merchants upon 
the amount derived from customs, ($746,923 302 02, ) 
and has been expended among the public creditors, 
and those engaged in the public service, yet none 
have been able to perceive and point out very dis- 
tinctly the effects upon the face of society, though 
they have been more or less felt at different times 
in the progress of the Government. But I insist 
that safticient symptoms have been exhibited, un- 
der the tion of the system, in the depressed 
condition of the Southern portion of the Confeder- 
acy, and in the accumulated wealth of the manu- 
facturing ‘distriets of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, to show that the system is unequal and un- 
jast in its operation. Besides, the bounties it confers 
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upon some branches are counteracted by the bur- 


deans it imposes in favor of others. 

Whether the immense amount transferred from 
the consuming portion of our pooulation, who are 
not benefited by the sysiem, to the manufacturers, 
who are, will render their pursuits more profitable 
thon (hose that are unprotected, is a controverted 
point. The argument on the part of the manutfac- 
turers is, that the protective duties proposed by the 
bill are necessary to enable them to do as well. 
Now , admitting ‘he proposition to be true, is it not 
clear that the vast amount transferred by the subtle 
and indirect operation of the system, from the un- 
protected to the protected classes, is so much of the 
pe or, rather, production of the capital and la- 

ov of the former, taken and given to the latter, to 
enable them to do what would otherwise be a sink- 
ing business, to that extent? for is it not the effect 
ofthe protective system to enjoin upon ali consu- 
mers to purchase of the manufacturers goods to the 
amount of at least $400,000,000; which, but for the 
system of duties proposed by the bill, in the pres- 
ent state of the manufactures of the world, 
might be procured for something like eighty- 
eight millions of dollars less annually; and, ac- 
cording to duties based on the compromise, for 
something like forty-four millions less? If my 
premises are not more unfavorable to the manu- 
facturing interest than the trath will warrant, the 
conclusion is inevitable. The great question, then, 
presents itself to the statesman and the political 
economist, whether the benefits dishonaed. by the 
system are equivalent to the loss to which the cap- 
ital and Jabor of the unprotected classes are sub- 
jected—to say nothing of the injustice of making 
their capital and labor tributary to the manufac- 
turers. 

The advantages claimed for the system are 
these: that it cheapens the manufactured article; 
that it gives us a home market for onr surplus 
productigns; and that, in the contingency of war, it 
will enable us to procure such articles as necessa- 
rily enter into our consumption, and some of which 
may then be Sodiomaaaahio which otherwise we 
might be unable to obtain except upon very un- 
favorable terms. 

It is true that the prices of most articles manu- 
factured in the country are lower than they were 
when the protective policy commenced. But to 
ascribe this to the system, would be inconsistent 
with the majn ground upon which its advocates 
ask for pr&@ctive duties. Far more important 
causes have beci the chief elements that have Jed 
to this result. Since the termination of the wars 
consequent upon the French Revolution, and du- 
ring the progress of our protective policy, there has 
been a vast accession of labor and capital to manu- 
factures, as well as all the other peaceful pursuits, 
not ouly in Great Britain, bui upon the continent 
of Europe. In France, Holland, Belgium, Switz- 
erland, and in some of the German states, (particu- 
larly Saxony,) under the wise provisions and be- 
nign influence of the Prussian commercial league, 
manufactures have been prosecuted to a considera- 
bleextent. Russia, Spain, and some of the Italian 
States, have, for some years, paid more aitention to 
the subject than formerly. Daring the same pe- 
riod, the progress of the arts and sciences has in- 
troduced wonderful improvements in the Jabor- 
saving machinery connected with manufacturing 
pursuits. The enlarged production and cheapness 
of the raw material, too, which enters into many 
of the most important fabrics, and the superior fa- 
cilities of transportation, not only between different 
countries, but different parts of the same country, 
are among the chief causes which have reduced 
the prices of manufactured articles even lower in 
other countries than they are with us—as the fact 
that protective dutics are claimed for our domestic 
mapufactures incontestibly proves. 

The argument in favor of a home market is 
generally much overrated. The idea is sought to 
be impressed upon the country, that, in case the 
protective policy is abandoned, the manufacturing 
establishments must be discontinued, and all those 
of our population employed in manufactures and 
trades—amounting to 791,739 persons——be thrown 
upon the other pursuits, (chiefly agriculture, ) there- 
by oversiocking them, and rendering them unprofit- 
able. The idea ceases to have weight, as soon as 
it is attentively considered. For it must be ob- 
served that, in the array of numbers held up to our 
view, are included all sorts of tradesmen and arti- 
sans--such as house-carpenters, ship-builders, cab- 
inet-makers, stone-masons, bricklayers, painters, 


and a great number of tradesmen not dependent 


upon the system, but who, in common with others, 
are subjected to its burdens; and that those em- 
ployed in the occupations which it is its principal 
object to favor, are comparatively few. Connect 
with this consideration the fact, that, in many of 
the manufacturing pursuits, the greatest number, 
by far, consists of women and children, and the 
idea so assiduously pressed upon the public atten- 
tion is seen to be a merescarecrow. The other 
pursuits have nothing to fear, even if manufactures 
should be abandoned. Only a small additional 
number would be distributed among the various 
other pursuits: all would consume as much then as 
now. 

That the agriculturists in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the manufacturing establishments find 
a convenient market for their surplus productions, 
is a fact which I readily concede; but this advan- 
tage is overestimated, and diminishes, as the dis- 
tance from the various establishments increases, 
until the benefits of the market are a poor equiva- 
lent for the burdens which the system imposes In 
a national view, the system is, upon the whole, 
prejucicial to the market for our staple produc- 
tions—especially of cotton, and perhaps of flour. 
The price of such productions must be mainly 
governed by the market-price of the commercial 
world; for if the price, in any country, becomes so 
high as to afford a beiter profit (cost of transporta- 
tion, insurance, &c., being considered) than our 
own market, such country will be sought by our 
surplus productions; and, on the contrary, should 
our markets offer similar inducements, they will 
attract the surplus produce of foreign countries; 
so that a general level will be preserved. And this 
is felt in the interior of the several commercial 
countries having intercourse with each other; for, 
should a supply of flour be needed by an extensive 
manufacturing establishment, (in Maine or New 
Hampshire, for instance,) and could not be pur- 
chased in the neighborhood for the market-price in 
Boston or New York, including cost of transporta- 
tion, &c., (now inconsiderable, on account of the 
multiplied and improved facilites of internal com- 
munication,) it would likely be ordered from one 
or the other of those places. So that the established 
prices of the great exporting and importing cities, 
which govern and control the market-prices of 
their respective countries, and are themselves reg- 
ulated by the markets of the commercial world, 
will, in general, form the standard of prices at the 
manufacturing establishments. Now, when it is 
considered that it is the very object of the protect- 
ive system to shackle trade and limit importations, 
it is obvious that it tends greatly to depress the 
price of our surplus productions in foreign markets, 
and to reduce the general standard of prices by 
which the products furnished to the manufacturing 
establishments must be mainly regulated. In a 
national point of view, the effect is greater to de- 
press than to elevate prices, and occasions a nation- 
al loss, independent of the burdens which, in other 
respects, it imposes. 

It is certainly a matter of some importance that 
we should be able to manufacture, for ourselves, 
such articles as are indispensable in time of war— 
the implements, machinery, and supplies necessary 
to arm, equip, and support armies, fleets, and na- 
vies. Ifa reduction of the duties to a revenue 
standard, for an economical administration of the 
Government, should bring about an abandonment 
of the manufacture of such articles, the question 
would present itself, whether it would be good 

licy to submit to the unequal and oppressive ex- 
actions of the system forever; or, by descending toa 
mere revenue standard for an economical admin- 
istration, (say nineteen or twenty millions, inclu- 
ding the proceeds of the public lands,) to throw 
ourselves upon other nations for our supplies of 
such articles. But the state and condition of our 
manufactures of the necessary articles in time of 
war are such as to forbid the belief that any such 
consequence would follow; and, when connected 
with the advantages of our local situation for peace, 
and the pacific character of our policy, deprive the 
argument of that force which, in the infancy of 
our manufactures, it might, to some extent, have 
possessed. Being in close proximity with but two 
powers, (the one on our Northern, and the other on 
our Southern border,) and possessing with the one 
a kindred feeling, with similar institutions, and 
prosecuting a similar policy; and with the other, 
— & most extensive commerce, ani| ca- 
pable of injuring each other to the greatest extent, 
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and having, therefore, the strongest motives to 
serve the relations of peace,—the prospect of fret” 
annoyance by the evils of war is too remote f 
duce us to tolerate such a system. Snch, sir ;, 
just view of the favored policy of gentleme 
whom I stand opposed, upon the ground on wal 
they themselves are disposed toplace it. The, 
posed advantages are delusive; while there ea 
no donbt that it will subject the community, ey 
the manufacturers, (nd, indeed, even a portion 5 
them,) as I shall insist, unnecessarily to the pe: 
ment of an immense sum annually—amouniin, 
probably, to not less than fifty millions, in the yaq 
quantity of goods consumed. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is not true that the }j 
duties proposed by the bill are necessary to ena) 
the manufacturers to prosecute their busines. » 
I shall now attempt to show. Itis the tendeney 
high duties to induce many who are disadyg, 
tageously situated to embark in manufactyrip, 
pursuits. They are without capital, perhaps. 9} 
their eagerness toembark in the pursuit leads they 
to borrow, and to select sites combining 40 ; 
advantages in reference to water-power, buildigg 
materials, and the materials which enter into the 
composition of their manufactures, or are nee 
sary mm their production—which, but for the eager 
ness thus excited, would have been overlooked 
This is probably the case in the manufacture of 
iron, more than in any other branch in whic 
the distance of the site selected from the ore, 
be used, the quantity and richness of the ore, ang 
the advantages and disadvantages of procuring the 
requisite supply of fuel, have the most imporay 
influence upon the profit and loss, To map 
now engaged in some branches of manufactur 
and who may be induced to engage in them, » 
der such disadvantages, their business will provg 
unprofitable, notwithstanding the proposed duties 
pet) as to some, in all probability, no system of 
duties can prevent an ultimate failure. Th 
can never compete with home competition. [tj 
from such quarters among the manulacturing con. 
munity that the cry of distress is first heard—which 
when likely to influence the legislation of Congies 
from motives of interest is re-echod by others, |y 
every general system of duties, (and perbaps mor 
so in regard to one framed with an eye 

rotection, as is the case before us,) in som 
Cramehes: the duties imposed to protect them ar 
counterbalanced; (and, in some instances, more thay 
counterbalanced,) by other duties for the protes- 
tion of other branches, — such articles as enter 
into the composition of the manufactured article 
To illustrate my position, as it is a simple case,| 
will take the manufacture of shot. Those en 
gaged in the manufacture of thatarticle haves 
duty of four cents per pound upon shot, to enable 
them to get a better price than they could other 
wise command, to reimburse them for the a 
ditional cost to which they may be subjected by 
the duty of three cents per pound on Jead in ft 
vor of the lead miner; and to which the four cents 
upon shot, allowing for dross in running the lead, 
is supposed to be about equal. It is very obviow 
that a reduction of the duty upon shot would & 
of no moment to those engaged in that manufac 
ture, if a corresponding reduction upon the lead 
they use should accompany it; and if a reduction 
upon all those articles of food and raiment whict 
they consume, in common with others, should fol 
low, the ought greatly to desire, rather than op 

it. The coach making business, and the mar 
ufacture of edged tools, and many others; indeed, 
the eel gg | duties in favor of America 
shipping, being the result of duties upon articles 
necessary in ship-building, illustrate the same 
position; and should excite a spirit of inquity 
among the manufacturers to ascertain whether the 
duties, which seem to be dictated by a regard 
their interest, are not merely apparent, in order 
insure their support of the system. 

Those engaged in producing the protected ar 
cle in its raw or original state, and in such mane 
factures as are of general use, and com 
materials not at all (or but slightly) affected by dt 
ties, derive real benefits, no doubt, from the p* 
tective policy; and, from every view I have bet 
able to take, can well bear a reduction of @ 
ties to the scale contemplated by the compromis 
act. With such, the manufacturing pursuit in ge 
eral is, no doubt, profitable. The following 1b! 
will show the gro-s product to the hand in & 
manufacture of iron, wool, cotton, glass, and pape 
according to the last census: 
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hands em uct. uct to each 
ployed. hand. 
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rule. 


_—— nel 
| 920,433 131 | 30497 | $25,765 430° $845 
be | "16 765,124 | 21.342 | 2,696,999 969 
A "| 51,102359 | 72,119 | 46,350,463 642 
ae - |, 2088, 100 | 3 36 2 §90,293 £93 
1. | 4,746,239 4,726 5,641,495 1,193 


saccording t0 Mr. Oakiey’s statement, appended to the re- 
a ofthe Committee 00 Manufactures, 
| regret that I have been unable to ascertain the 
st of production 1n the foregoing pursuits, so as to 
srnish an approximation to the actual profits. But 
here the gross product tothe hand is so great, it is 
bificult to resist the belief that they are profitable 
»arsuits; and that the cry of distress, which we so 
aently hear, is such as I have supposed, and 
»mewhat influenced, where it is real, by that tight- 
ness in the money-market, and general depression 
{ business resulting from the failure of banks and 
ne contraction of the currency, which have been 


jing on for the last three or four years. The | 


Baia, in part, of the cost of production in the cotion 
business, in Which the gross product tothe hand is 
east, Will leave but littie doubt upon the mind that 
hat must be profitable, and which strengthens the 
onclusion that the other pursuits must also be prof- 
table. 
The quantity of cotton used in the cotton facto- 
ies, in 1840, has been estimated at 300,000 bales, 
hich I will average at 400 pounds—too much, no 
joubi—and at 10 cents per pound cost. .I under- 
wand that one-half of the Indigo consumed in the 
Inited States is probably used by the cotton facto- 
ies; which, in 1840, was of the value of $1,105,669. 
he quantity made in the country is so inconsider- 
ble, that it is not mentioned in the statistics fur- 
pished by the census. I understand the quantity 
f madder used amounts to something more than 
he indigo. The madder imported into the country 
sincluded among the non-enumerated articles in 
he commercial tables, I presume, as I have not 
been able to fiad any separate and distinct account 
pf it. I further learn that the madder and indigo 
ost more, in all b seomcaeryg ed than all the other 
drags and dye-stuffs used in the cotton factories. 
] will assume the cost of the indigo and madder to 
be $1,250,000, and that of the other drugs and dye- 
iuffs to be the same. It is estimated that 100,000 
barrels of flour are used annually in the factories 
jor starch, &e., which I will value at $6 per barrel 
in 1840. Let us now see what insight into the 
probable profits these data, and those furnished by 
the census, will afford. 
300,000 bales of cotton at 400 Ibs. per 
bale = 120,000,000 Ibs. at 10 cents - $12,000,000 
00,000 bbls. of flour at $6 per bbl. - 600,000 
ndigo and madder of the value of - 1,250,000 
vorall other drugs and dye-stuffs - 1,250,000 
72,119 hands, at $100 each, including 
women and children - - 7,211,900 
Making - - 


22,311,900 
And which, deducted from the gross 

product, leaves . - - $24,038,553 

0 cover the cost of superintendence, wear and tear 
of buildings and machinery, and profits—being a 
litle more than 47 per cent. upon the capital; and 

urely leaving a very liberal per centage for profits, 
aller deducting the items of cost which have not 
been estimated for. 

After taking a probable view (for absolute accu- 
racy 1s not to be expected) of the profits of the chief 
manulacturing pursuits, let me present a probable 
view of the gross products of the virtuous and en- 
hobling pursuit of agriculture, (bnt which is made 
4 sort of pack horse for others,) and the amount to 
each hand employed, from such data as I have 

n able to obtain from the census and other 
Sources. According to the census, the number en- 
gaged in agriculture was 3,719,951; and the value 
of the products, according to the monthly financial 
a commercial article of the April number (1842) 
of the Democratic Review, was $641,930,722; equa) 
nots ross for each person employed. 
ai et, Mr. Chairman, panei aeons the great 
ae eoportion between agricultural and manufac- 
thee Profits, as well as the disproportion between 

© number of those engaged in agriculture (to 
va nothing of those en in commerce, the 
earned professions, and in the navigation of the 
ean, lakes, rivers, and canals—amounting to 
veween two and three hundred thousand) and 


those engaged in manufactures being less, no doubt, 
than one-tenth; (the whole number engaged in the 
various trades in use among us —such as bricklay- 
ers, Stonemasons, carpenters, shipbuil ‘ers, &e., &e., 
being only 791,739,) the Clerk’s desk has been 
crowded with petitions and memorials; and the 


manufacturers themselves, and their agents, have | 


thronged the lobby and galleries, and even min- 


gled in the committee rooms, to procure high pro- | 
tective duties; while the agriculturists and mer- | 


chants have been comparatively silent and uncon- 


cerned! Whilethey have beenslumbering, the most | 


active steps have been taken to establish—I do no 
think Iam too harsh—a legal system of plunder, 


whereby a large portion of their earnings may be | 


taken, contrary to every principle of justice and 
good policy, to swell the already large profits of the 
principal manufacturers. I donot design to be dis- 
respectful towards my opponents by the harsh terms 
which I have used to characterize their policy. My 
opinions have been expressed on this occasion, as 
they will be on others, with all ea respect for 
the opinions of those who think differently. 

Mr. Chairman, Great Britain hassometimes been 
referred to as illustrating the beneficial effects of 
the protective policy. I have always thought the 
example an unfortunate one for the purpose for 
which it has been cited. Tomy min, itis a fit ex- 
ample to illustrate the injurious effects of the pro- 
tective policy. The manufactures of Great Britain 
need no protection. Indeed, it has been doubted by 
able political economists whether they have ever 
derived any substantial benefit from legislative en- 
actments; and whether some branches of manufac- 
ture—the silk and woollen-—have not been retard- 
ed, rather than promoted, by regulations intended 
for their protection, in their advancement to the 
state in which they at present exist. The protect- 
ive effects of the English system have been felt 
only in the operation of their corn laws, and those 
regulations intended to secure tothe mother coun- 
try the trade of her colonies. Thecorn laws have 
made the laboring and manufacturing portion of 
the population tributary to the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic landholders, to the extent of hundredsof mil 
lions; while the colonial regulations, by restricting 
ina great d&@ree the trade of the colonies to the 
mother country, have made them contribute large- 
ly to her aggrandizement. The duties upon imports, 
save the corn laws, have tended to favor the ship- 
ping interest more than manufactures. These, 
from an early period of their existence requiring 
no protection in the home market—-by means of 
improvements in labor-saving machinery——and aid- 
ing and aided by a large commercial marine, 
and that daring enterprise in opening and en- 
larging the channels of commerce, which * has 
for centuries characterized the British nation, 
have flourished in spite of the oppressive ef- 
fects of the corn-laws. With us, the case is other- 
wise. Agriculture needs, and (with theexception of 
a few hemp growers and sugar-planters, has re- 


ceived) no benefit from our protective duties. They | 


have operated to the injury of agriculture and com- 
merce, and to the benefit of the principal manufac- 
turers, and, by their tendency to produce expan- 
sions and contractions in the currency, of the bank- 
ers and stockjobbers. And as the oppressive 
operation of the corn-laws in Great Britain has 
worked a inost important relaxation in favor of the 
manufacturing and laboring community, if not 
the virtual overthrow of the protective policy; so 
here, sooner or later, the oppressive effects of the 
protective system on agriculture, commerce, and 
other pursuits, and in reference to the differ- 
= sections of the Union, must work its own down- 
all. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. O. GOODE, 
OF VIRGINIA. 


In the House of Representatives, Friday, June 
24, 1842.—On Virginia land claims. 


Friday, June 10.—Mr. Straw y offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 


“ Resolved, That the Committee on Revolutionary Claims be 
instructed to inquire into the amount and character of the expen- 
diturea which have been made by this Government in satisfaction 
of bounty land claims allowed by the State of Virginia; what 
amount of like claims are still outstanding; and whether any 
further legislation of Congress is necessary to secure the treasu- 


ry againat the payment of improper or unfounded claims of 
Letaeserigtion.** 


Mr. Gose1x moved to amend the resolution by 
striking out “ Committee on Revolutionary Claims,” 
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and inserting either a Select Committee or the Com. 
mittee on Public Lands. 

The question of reference was discussed briefly by 
Messrs. Goeo1y,Stranty, Hatt, SumMeEns, Anvoup, 
Howanrp of Michigan, and McKennay; when Mr, 
Sran ty modified his resolution so as to substitute “a 
Select Committee” for “ the Committee on Revolu- 


tionary Claims.” 


Mr. Gooner of Virginia moved to amend the reso- 
lution, so as to add, “or to satisfy the outstanding 
claims which are just and well founded; and that the 
said committee have leave to report by bill or other- 
wise.” 

Mr. Wise briefly supported the amendment. 

Mr. Hau of Vermont obtained the floor, and 
expressed his desire to submit.some observations; 
but, the morning hour having nearly expired, the 
subject was laid over until to-morrow morning. 

Thursday, June 16.—Mr, Hart addressed the 
House during the morning hour. 

Friday, June 17.—Mr. Unprnwoop spoke in 
favor of a certain class of claims, 

Tuesday, June 21.—Mr. Gitmen replied to Mr, 
Hatt. 

Wednesday, June 22.—Mr. Gooern spoke an 
hour, in support of the claims, 

Friday, June 24.—Mr. Goons spoke in favor of 
the amendment proposed by himself. 

Mr. GOODE said: ‘The remarks he should offer 
would be few, and briefly expressed. He should 
not impose it on himself as a task, to drag out a 
dull and tedious hour; he should be as glad to 
escape from the necessity of speaking, as the House 
could be to excuse him. 

When he offered the amendment to the r2solution 
of the honorable gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Sranty,] he had no wish to provoke this de- 
bate. His sole purpose was, to invest the committee 
with complete jurisdiction, rather than with partial 
authority, over a subject deemed by that gentleman 
worthy of examination. For himself, he could say, 
with perfect sincerity, that he felt a very great 
degree of indifference as to the action which should 
be taken by the House. He had no interest in the 
subject, which was not common to every member, 
As far as the principles of justice were involved— 
as far as the claimants had a well-founded demand, 
he certainly desired that they should be paid. As 
far as the honor of the nation was involved—as far 
as we were under obligations, founded on a just 
equig@alent, he desired to preserve the honor of the 
nation, without blemish: farther than this, he had no 
wish. 

It had already been shown, by his honorable 
colleagues, that this was not a mere Virginia ques- 
tion. He came not forward as a mere Virginia 
advocate. He supposed that, if a classification of 
the claims could be effected, it would be found that 
a large proportion had enured to the benefit of those 
who were not resident citizens of Virginia. Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, would be found to have an 
interest in the subject, bearing a fair proportion to 
that of Virginia. “The far West”—the magnificent 
valley of the Mississippi—had long since lured from 
the home of their fathers many of the enterprising 
adventurous sons of sires who had dedicated the 
unrequited labor of their lives to the achievement 
of the independence of the nation. He wished the 
question could be discussed and understood without 
allusion to the State of Virginia; for, in his inmost 
heart, he did believe that her relation to the subject 
had wrought a detriment to the claimants. Time 
was, when this could not be.. ‘Time was, when the 
House of Representatives of the United States was 
net accustomed tu cheer and encourage every debater 
who levelled a sarcasm at that people, who, in the 
day of our Revolutionary struggle, had given to the 
nation a Washington, a Jefferson, and a Marshall. 
The first captain—the first statesman—the first 
judge! ‘Times are changed, and we are reconciled 
to that change. 

Mr. Goons said, that,in being compelled to allude 
to his State, he should not be charged with the in- 
dulgence of those feelings of. pride and vanity 
Hiabitually aseribed to her delegation. .The very 
question before the House involved a consideration of 
the aid afforded by Virginia to the great catse of Amer« 
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ican independence. The tendency of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Vermont {Mr. Har] was to de- 
preciate her efforts. What, then, were her contri- 
butions to that cause, as attested by impartial his- 

ory! What was the number of troops sent by her 
to the field? And what their reward? These were the 
topics to be discussed, to enable the House to form 
a judgment on the question they were called to 
decide. At the very dawn of the Revolution, when 
the alarm-gun was fired by the Old Bay State, Vir- 
ginia responded in strains of patriotic enthusiasm. 
Having long co-operated with her sister colonies in 
resenting the injuries inflicted by Great Britain, 
she made common cause with Massachusetts, and 
prepared at onee to sustain that cause. In the 
spring of 1775, before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, she provided -by law for two regiments of 
infantry; in the fall of the same year, she raised 
seven other regiments ; and in 1776, she raised six 
additional regiments—making an aggregate of fif- 
teen regiments. Mainly and originally designed 
for the protection of her own soil, these regiments 
were soon given up for the common cause, subject- 
ed to the authority of the continental Congress, and 
placed under the control of the commander-in-chief. 
Such was the force embodied by Virginia, and sent out 
to the war. Not #mere enrollment of the militia, 
made subject to martial law, for the purpose of a 
sudden and efficient demonstration on an invading 
enemy, and, on the advent of peace, to furnish 
occasion for a pecuniary demand on the Congress ; 
but e force actually raised, and embodied, and sent 
out, to meet the chance and peril of war—to en- 
counter the burning sands of the South—to mark 
with their blood the snows of the North—in every 
clime and in every field, to encounter and to conquer 
the enemies of America. 


This force being removed to the seat of war, far 
beyond her most northern border, it became neces- 
sary to make additional provision for her own de- 
fence; and accordingly she raised, in rapid succes- 


sion, two regiments of infantry, two regiments of 
artillery, two regiments of cavalry, and a third regi- 
ment of infantry for the defence of her garrisons. 
Added to which, were the two regiments commanded 
by Colonels Clarke and Crockett, in the Illinois ex- 
pedition, which resulted in the fall of Kaskaskias 
and Vincennes, and the conquest of that boundless 
territory in which the soldier of the Revolution was 
promised a home for his declining years. This was 
the force sustained by my State, in addition to 
several smaller corps, and also that derided State favy 
against which the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Hat] has thought proper to direct the power of his 
sarcasm. ‘The whole force cannot be computed at 
less than equal to twenty-five regiments, including 
the State navy; which is thought by far too low an 
estimate, 


To enable us to form a correct judgment on the 
vote which we are now to give, it is proper to in- 
quire what was the reward stipulated to be given by 
the State to her gallant sons. It is unnecessary to 
advert to her colonial poverty. It is known that 
her pecuniary resources were inadequate to the 
great occasion. She had not the means, in money, 
of sustaining a great army in the field. She was 
the rightful owner of a vast unsettled territory, 
with sthich she promised a generous reward to valor. 

“In 1778, she stipulated to allow to each person 
who should enlist for three years, or duripg the war, 
he continental bounty land. 

“In 1779, land bounty was promised to the offi- 
cers, soldiers, sailors, and marines, who should enlist 
o serve during the war. 


“Jn 1780, land bounty was promised to general 
officers ; and the legal representatives of such offi- 
cers as should have died in the service, or been 
elain in battle, were declared to be entitled to land 

unty. 
vas 1782, land bounty was promised to officers 
and soldiers who had served three years without 
being cashiered or superseded; and an additional 
allowance, at the rate of one-sixth per annum of the 
original bounty, was promised those who should 
have served more than six years.” 

The quantity of land promised to the officers and 
poldiers, a8 proportioned to their different rank and 
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grades, is distinctly resolved ; and the provisions of 
these various legislative enactments made generous 
recompense to those who served three years or du- 
ring the war, as well as to the representatives of all 
who died in the service—whether they perished by 
disease, or fell by the sword. 

The generosity of the Legislature also extended 
these bountiful provisions to chaplains, surgeons, 
and surgeon’s mates; and this comprehensive liber- 
ality was made to include all Virginians in the 
army of Congress, though not in the Virginia line. 
And there were other legislative enactments and re- 
solves, by which the officers of other States became 
entitled, under certain circumstances, to the land 
bounty promised to the Virginia line.* The ar- 
chives of the nation prove the fact, that officers 
from the most distant States became the recipients 
of our bounty. Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts, failed not to make avail of 
the generous enthusiasm of our State; and now these 
acts of noble disinterestedness are made the subjects 
of reproach on this floor. Sir, the land was the prop- 
erty of Virginia; and, animated by the purest patriot- 
ism, she was ready to bestow it generously on all 
who contributed to the sacred cause of independence. 
She was ready to sacrifice her particular interest, to 
insure the happiness and prosperity of America ; 
and the honorable gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Hatt] chides her with profusion and extravagance! 

Being now enabled to form some estimate of the 
force furnished by Virginia in the war of the Revo- 
lution, and of the terms on which they were to be 
admitted to land bounties; it is important to inquire 
what proportion of that force performed such service 
as would entitle them to the beneficial provision of 
the law. It is to be regretted that the loss of the 
rells, with the destruction of the War Office, must 
necessarily render it impracticable to ascertain, with 
certainty, the number and names of those entitled ; 
wecan make nothing better than a conjectural esti- 
mate; but, having the number of regiments, and the 
terms on which bounty lands were granted, we are 
assured by General Porterfield and Judge Marshall, 
(who were active participants in the @ene, and well 
qualified to forma judgment by their knowledge of 
the law and the incidents of the times,) that there 
could not be less than five hundred entitled, for each 
regiment actually raised. The language of the certifi- 
cate of Judge Marshall is: “I should not think there 
were a thousand to each regiment entitled to bounty; 
but the number cannot, I think, be less than five hun- 
dred. I allude to the regiments actually raised in the 
Virginia line on continental stablishment.” Now, 
there were fifteen regiments raised for the “Virginia 
line on continental establishment,” One of these wa's 
totally destroyed and captured at the battle of Ge r- 
mantown, and was substituted by the first Virginia re- 
giment on State establishment, commanded by Col- 

onel Gibson; which continued identified with thr: con- 
tinental army. A regiment of artillery was also raised 
by the State, and placed on the “ Virginia line on 
continental establishment”—making seventeen regi- 
ments “actually raised.” If, then, the estimate of 
Judge Marshall be correct, there were (allowing five 
hundred to each regiment) eight thousand. five hun- 
dred entitled to land bounty on account of services 
rendered in the continental line. If these two last 
regiments be regarded as attached to the line on 
State establishment, yet there are left seven thou- 
sand five hundred. Nor would such circumstance 


*For acts of Assembly regulating land bounty, Mr. Goode 
refers to Hening’s Statutes at Large, vol. 9, pages 588 and 689; 
voll, pages 24, 25, 376, 141, 5389, 465, 467; vol, 11, pages 54, 
8, 161. 

He also refers to journals of Congress, vol. 3, page 533, for a 
resolution of Congress, in the following words, viz . 

“ Resolved, That the regiments of cavalry, artillery, and of 
artificers, as they now stand, be considered as belonging to the 
Btates respectively to which they are or may be assigned; 
which States shall complete them to the full complement, sup- 
ply them with necessaries, and, in every respect, treat them as 
if originally raised therein;and that such other States as now 
have non. commissioned officers or privates in any of the regi- 
ments aforesaid, be credited in their quotas for such mea, 
according to their numbers, from time to time; for which pur- 
pose, the commander ju-chief is hereby directed to specify such 
non-commissioned officers and privates, and the States to which 
they formerly belonged, in the returns which he shall make to 
the States, and in his annual returns to Congress.” 

Under this resolution, passed 3d October, 1780, many officere 
from other States became entitled to land boynty, and leceived 
it as odicers ofa Virginia regiment, 
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at all affect the general computation; since 
were equally entitled to the beneficial provision, 
the law, whether attached to the one line, or tod 
other—the terms of enlistment, and the condi) 
of land bounty, being precisely the same in 

to both lines, 

Exclusive of the fifteen regiments originally fy 
nished to the continental army, there were provid 
by the laws of the State two regiments of infanty 
two regiments of artillery, two regiments of cays 
and one regiment denominated the garrison pes, 
ment—being infantry appropriated to the service 
garrisons. These, together, make seven; to whis 
we must add the two regiments despatched on 4 
Illinois expedition. If to these be added the fom 
composing the navy, (which is moderately estimat, 
as equal to one regiment,) equally entitled to boyy 
by law, we form an aggregate of twenty-five reg 
ments, fairly entitled to the bounty provided for } 
soldiery by the commonwealth of Virginia, in 4 
day of the Revolution. 

Sir, lam not advised of any circumstance whi 
makes it probable that a regiment in the State |iy 
was less numerous than one on continental ests) 
lishment, or would furnish a smaller number enj 
tled to land bounty. They were all formed on th 
same model, and, with slight exceptions, were 
quired to be composed of equal force; each reg 
ment consisted of ten companies, each company 
of sixty-eight able-bodied men, rank and file, con 
manded by one colonel, one lieutenant colonel, o 
major, ten captains, twenty lieutenants, and 
ensigns. Such was the model of a Virginia regimen 
whether on State or continental line—a moi 
gene rally prescribed, except that one regiment, p 
haps, had only eight companies; and the cavaly 
abc,ut three hundred and fifty men to each regimen 

It is worthy of remark, that the records of th 
State establish the fact that Virginia, during th 
Revolutionary war, had in commission fourteen ger 
erals, viz: the commander-in-chief, two major gener 
als, and eleven brigadier generals, thirty nine col 
onels, and forty-seven lieutenant colonels. He 
quota of men to be furnished to the continent 
army, according to the requisition of the continent 
Congress, was eight thousand one hundred al 
sixty! Can it he that her armed force in the da 
of the Revolution was the inconsiderable or des 
cable thing represented by the honorable gentlema 
from Vermont? With this evidence of the strengti 
of her force, and the munificence of her Goven 
ment, it is submitted to the justice of the Houg 
and the country to pass on the moderation of 
committee of the Virginia House of Delegates, 0 
estimating the number of eleven thousand persor 
as’entitled to land bounty for services rendered i 
both the State line on State establishment, and m 
continental establishment. 


To impair the force of these facts, the honorable 
gentleman from Vermont has drawn an argumel 
from the injury sustained by the army in cor 
quence of the short term of enlistments; and he 
asks you to infer that the Virginia troops engage! 
fora shorter term than three years ; and, therefor, 
could not have been entitled to land bounty. Si 
there were other conditions by which to eam ® 
continental land bounty, and the State bounty 
besides the service of three years;—death or captvily 
equally entitled the decendants of the victim to the 
reward of his country. But, the true answer to2 
honorable gentleman is, that a term of hays 
prescribed for her troops, by Virginia, as eat 
1776, was for “during the war.” Afterwards “fe 
three years, or during the war;” both or either ett 
tling to bounty. 

We have odie evidence of the number of perso 
entitled to land bounty under the benignant ope 
tion of the Virginia law. A commissioner ra 
pointed under an act of Assembly to examine 
evidences of the claims; and that commissionet ™ 
ported, as the result of his investigation, that twe 
thousand would be justly entitled. Nor would! ) 
seem unreasonable, if we reflect on the duration 
the war, the force in the field, the chances of ¥ 
and the terms on which bounty was p 

But it is not necessary to sustain te eee 
these calculations, The number of claimants #™ 
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ee jess than the number reported by the commissioner, 
iaions or estimated by the committee of the Virginia Le- 
Pap palature. The decision of each individual case is 
onditi submitted to the Executive of Virginia. He exam- 
er inea the evidence .in each case. He decides upon 
its validity; and he has given the authority of his 
iydicial opinion to the justice and the legality ot 
a He has ascertained that six thousand four 
hundred and ninety-one, heretofore examined, are 
entitled. He has determined the bounty due to 
each, and it is on such evidence you are called to 


nally fg 


tleman from Vermont impugns. The question for 
the decision of the House is, whether we will respect 
the official act of the executive department of a 
iotic member of this Confederacy!—the official 
act of the public functionary invested by your own 
act with complete jurisdiction over the subject. 
Of the six thousand four hundred and ninety-one 
whose claims have passed the ordeal of legal 
investigation, by far the larger portion have been paid. 
re whic Nearly five millions and a quarter acres have been 
ate [i ted; and one million four hundred and sixty 





Lal es thousand acres have been appropriated in the form 
er - of serip—making an aggregate of 6,679,792 acres, 
d on th appropriated to satisfy the soldiers of Virginia lines 


were ts on State and continental establishment. There re- 


od mains a demand for 629,104 acres, to satisfy the 
ones claims ascertained to be due, by the tribunal author- 
oo ized toadjust them. The honorable gentleman from 
ail Vermont objects to this necessary appropriation ; 


and preferring rather to give away the lands, than pay 
evi them to the soldiers of the Revolution—the claim- 
gimen ees rod 

ants being Virginians, or the descendants of Virgin- 


“a Model 7 
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cave To invalidate these claims, the honorable gentle- 
egiment man has resorted to various forms of argument, and, 
sof th adopting certain rigorous rules for the government 
ing th of his own conduct, or the regulation of his own 


judgment, has conducted himself to the conclusion 


cen gen 

mt gener that a greater number of persons have already re- 
nine col ceived lands than could be entitled under a fair con- 
. ie struction of law. His reason is convinced that no 


stinent more than six hundred and thirty officers could have 
been entitled to land; and his judgment rejects all 
evidence and all argument which tends even toa 
different conclusion, though a greater number of 
officers were actually allowed bounty land before the 
deed of cession to the Union, and when the appli- 
cant for bounty was required to produce the cer- 
tificate of his commanding officer before his claim 
could be entertained or considered. 


The honorable gentleman maintains that no more 
than fifty officers of the State navy could have a 
just claim to land bounty, though he admits that 
he knows nothing of the Virginia navy ; and though 
he, himself, furnishes the evidence that ninety-two 
actually received bounty before the deed of cession 
of 1784:—when the title to the lands was in Vir- 
ginia—when all which she granted was against her- 
self—when the claims were adjudged under those 
rigorous rules, of which the gentleman is the dis- 
tinguished advocate. 

He also maintains that the lands and scrip al- 
ready passed in satisfaction of the military land 
Warrants, would have satisfied (according to his 
interpretation of the responsibilities of Government) 
the claim of sixty-seven regiments. This only 
proves that the interpretation of the honorable gen- 
tleman is different from that placed on the law by 
those who created it, and who hed the rightful au- 
thority to expound it. Since the land warrants 
issued before 1792, in consideration of services in 
the Virginia lines on State and continental estab- 
lishment were equal to 3,872,873 acres—being 
more than sufficient to satisfy the force of Virginia, 
according to the rule prescribed by the gentleman 
from Vermont, But these facts prove the inaccuracy 
of his rules, and must satisfy the House that they 
cannot be trusted to in accomplishing the great pur- 
poses of justice. 

Sir, even the honorable gentleman himself does 
Not profess to attain to a certain conclusion. He 
no more than endeavor to establish a proba- 
j and, having satisfied himself that the allow- 
ces have been too great, he feels authorized to re- 
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ject. It is such evidence which the honorable gen- 


f° peyiment ofa claim, ascertained to be just by the | 


tribunal authorized by your own act to pass on its 
validity. 

Sir, the conduct of the authorities of the State, at 
the period when these responsibilities were contract- 
ed, will furnish some evidence of their estimate of 
the extent of her obligations. Acting with a knowl- 
edge of her own laws, and a knowledge of the facts 
far more perfect than we can pretend to, Virginia 
set apart, for the satisfaction of her soldiers of the 
Revolution, near thirteen millions and a half of 
acres! Have they received it? Tite honorable 
gentleman himself has proven to the world that 
they have not. The Virginia military reservation 
in Kentucky is estimated at 9,728,000 acres; in 
Ohio, at 3,704,484 acres—making an aggregate of 
13,432,484! Such was the provision made by the 
munificence of my native State, for the patriot band 
of the Revolution! The gentleman has furnished 
evidence of the truth, that, of this provision, they 
have been permitted to enjoy only about 5,200,000, 
They have located in Ohio 3,495,747 acres; in Ken- 
tucky, 1,724,045 acres—forming an aggregate of 
5,219,792 acres: the difference between the provision 
made for them by the liberality of Virginia, and the 
allowance in land actually received, being 8,212,692 
acres. As a poor equivalent for this loss, this Gov- 
ernment, since 1830, has passed several acts appro- 
priating, in all, 1,460,000 acres in Jand scrip, for 
the satisfaction of Virginia military land warrants; 
which, being deducted from the 8,212,692 acres, 
leaves a balance of 6,752,692 aeres; to the extent of 
which, the soldier has sustained a loss, and might 
urge his demand on the justice of the Government. 


The honorable gentleman from Vermont has in- 
timated that, whatever lossmay have been sustained 
isjustly ascribable to the negligence of the claimants 
and to the act of Virginia herself. He maintains 
that the soldiers had an uninterrupted opportunity 
of locating their warrants up to 1792, when Ken- 
tucky was erected into an independent State, with 
the free and full consent of Virginia. The honor- 
able gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Unprrwoop] 
has already treated the subject with great perspicuity, 
Amid the closing scenes of the American Revolu- 
tion—when the retiring storm of war was yet visi- 
ble in the distant horizon—visible under the span 
of the rainbow of peace—the authorities of Virginia 
adopted measures necessary to invest the war-worn 
soldier with the appropriate reward of his perils 


‘ and his toils. In 1784, superintendents of surveys 


were appointed by Virginia, who repaired to the 
military reservation of landsin Kentucky, to super- 
vise the location of bounty land warrants, This 
reservation contained all the lands in Kentucky 
south and west of Green river, and a line running 
from the source of Green river, asoutheast course, to 
the Cumberland mountains. These commissioners 
were appointed from the State line and continental 
line; and each set of commissioners was expected 
to attend to the location of the warrants of its re- 
spective line. On reaching the great field of their 
labors, the superintendents of surveys proceeded to 
divide the entire reservation into districts, separately 
to satisfy the warrants of the State line, and to satisty 
the warrants of the continental line. ‘This arrange- 
ment, if not required by law, was yet in violation of 
no law, and was essential to prevent difficulties and 
collisions in effecting locations. All-the lands west 
of the range of highlands which divide the waters 
of the ‘Tennessee and Cumberland rivers in Ken- 
tucky were set apart for the location of State line 
warrants ; all the lands between that range of high-" 
lands and the Big Barren river were appropriated 
to the uses of the continental line; and all the lands 
between the Big Barren river and the Cumberland 
mountains, within the boundaries of the reservation, 
were appropriated to satisfy the warrants of the State 
line. 

This arrangement being made, there have been 
located in the boundaries about one million of acres 
on State line warrants, and 724,045 acres on warrants 
of the continental line—leaving more than 8,090,000 
acres in the bounds of the Kentucky revervation 
not patented to’ military land warrants. But, as 
early as 1784, it was represented to the General 
Assembly that Indian hostilities would be occasion- 
ed by # continuation of the locations; and, in defer- 





ence to the peace and safety of the settlers in Ken- 
tueky, the Governor was by law empowered to 
issue his proclamation, suspending the locations for 
a time on all lands west of the Tennessee river, The 
proclamation was issued, and the locations were.sus- 
pended, The continental Congress having nego- 
tiated the treaty of Hopewell with the Indians, also 
issued a proclamation, in January, 1786, forbidding 
settlements on lands in Kentucky west of the Ten- 
nessee river, withdrawing the protection of Govern- 
ment, and surrendering the settlers to the mercy of 
the savages. The treaty of Hopewell continued in 
force until 1818, and necessarily excluded locations 
west of the Tennessee up to thatdate. In the mean 
time, Kentucky had become a sovereign State in 
1789; and in 1792 became invested with absolute 
jurisdiction over all the territory within her bound- 
aries. When the Indian title was extinguished to 
the lands west of the Tennessee, in 1818, she 
asserted her supreme authority; and the lands were 
sold for her benefit, and the money appropriated to 
her uses. So that, with the exception of a short 
time in 1784, it was never lawful to make locations 
west of the Tennessee, and nearly all these lands 
were lost to the revolutionary soldiers who served 
in the State line. This district contained, by esti- 
mate, 1,858,000 acres; and, being for the most part 
good land, was the chief reliance of the soldiers of 
the State line. It is true, that the district set apart 
for their warrants between the Big Barren river 
and the Cumberland mountain, contained, by esti- 
mate, 4,350,000 acres; but, by the terms of their en- 
listment, they were to receive good lands, and thiw 
vast tract answered no such description. The whole 
tract was reputed to be poor. It exhibits the appear- 
anee of an ungenerous soil, and the claimants were 
naturally deterred from locations there. ‘That it was 
poor, was universally conceded ; that it is poor, I 
think the delegation from Kentucky would affirm ; 
and that much of it is poor, I think I myself could 
testify. Sir, I speak not to disparage the State of 
Kentucky—far, very far, from it. It has been my 
fate ‘0 pass over much of the territory of many of 
the States. When far, far removed from my home, 
contemplating the munificence of Providence, in 
the richness of his creations for the uses of man, I 
have felt the force, and beauty, and truth of the 
simple line— 






































“Home—beit ever so humble, there's no place like home.” 


But, if ever my affections wavered from the 
home of my childhood—if ever my heart falt- 
ered in its allegiance to the land of my nativity— 
it was when gazing on the lawns and drinking in 
the sweets of verdant, luxuriant, and beauteous 
Kentucky. The effect of beauty is heightened by 
the power of contrast, and the beauty of Kentucky 
enjoys that advantage; if she anywhere exhibits 
Elysian fields, she also spreads out the region of 
desolation. It was in this region the honorable 
gentleman from Vermont would doom the soldier 
of the Revolution to drag out his daysin unrequited 
toil, to delve hopelessly in the sands of barrenness, 
or perch like an eagle on the mountain cliff, 


“And hang out his home in the skice.” 


After 1784, the warrants could not be located 
west of the Tennessee: holders were driven to resort 
to the district cast of the Barren river, which was 
rejected and condemned for poverty ; one million of 
acres were all that were located—al! that were enjoy 
ed by the soldiers of the State line ; though, in the 
division of the reservation, more than six millions 
were set apart for their uses. 

As to the district appropriated to the continental 
line, the good lands there were soon exhausted, and at 
an early day their warrants were located on the 
reservation in Ohio. The Northwestern Territory 
having been ceded to the Union by the State, thié 
proceeding became a subject of inquiry in Congress; 
and a resolution was adopted, calling on the Execu~ 
tive of Virginia for a justification of the procedure. 
This was furnished by the superintendents of sur~ 
veys, in @ report in 1788. is report asserte the 
fact, that the good lands were exhausted, even in the 
district in Kentucky appropriated to the continental 
line; and that the entire district in Kentucky, te~ 


tween Big Barren river and the highlands which, 
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divide the waters of the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers, when added to the entire military reservation 
in Ohio, would be insufficient to furnish good lands 
to those entitled to bounty for services in the conti- 
nental line! 


The report further states to Government, tha’ 
there would be a great deficiency of good lands in 
the district set apart in Kentucky to satisfy bounty 
claims due for services rendered in the Virginia line 
on State establishment, Here, sir, is the official 
evidence, at that early day, of the great deficiency 
for which this Government was bound in justice to 
provide ; and this estimated deficiency of good Jand 
jor the State troops was calculated on the supposi- 
tion that the entire tract west of the Tennessee, 
containing nearly 2,000,000 acres of good land, 
would be appropriated to satisfy State line warrants; 
all of which was lost to the soldiers, and passed to 
the uses of Kentucky !—lost by the action of the 
Federal authorities, under the operation of the treaty 
of Hopewell; lost by the action of Kentucky, in 
appropriating the lands to her own uses! It is true, 
that, in 1784, to secure the blessings of Union, the 
blessings of harmony to the nation, and to satisfy 
even the unreasonable demands of her sister States, 
Virginia ceded to the Federal authorities, for the bene- 
fit of the Union, her title to her vast domain. It is 
true, that in 1789, under the influence of patriotic 
impulses, she consented to the erection of Kentucky 
into an independent sovereign State, with complete 
jurisdiction over all the territory within her borders 
after 1792, It is true, that, for the high purposes 
of the nation, she committed the rights of her people 
to the justice and jurisdiction of Congress and 
Kentucky. If this be crime, she must be content to 
suffer, And, sir, it is equally true, that, from Jan- 
vary, 1786, the date of the proclamation of Congress 
founded on the treaty of Hopewell, to 1792, the 
holders of military land warrants for services in the 
Virginia line on State establishment were, by force of 
that proclamation, restrained from making locations 
west of the ‘l'ennessee—where alone they expected 
to obtain good lands—satisfying the terms of their 
contract with Government. From 1792, to 1818, 
the treaty of Hopewell continued in force ; and now, 
sir, instead of granting indemnity for the injury thus 
inflicted, you are asked by the gentleman to pro- 
nounce censure of prodigality on the State, and to 
enforce the forfeiture on her soldiery, because she 
trusted to your honor and justice, and because she 
yielded to the generous impulses of humanity, and 
restrained the locations of her warrants, to save the 
defenceless inhabitants of Kentucky from the exter- 
minating fury of the savage. 

Now, sir, I submit to the justice of this House 
and this country to decide, whether the harsh 
charges and accusations made by the honorable 
gentleman from Vermont against the committee of 
the House of Delegates of Virginia, are not them- 
selves wholly gratuitous? 


The honorable gentleman was understood to found 

a claim for exemption from responsibility to satisfy 
these demands on the fact that the character of the 
evidence on which they are allowed has been alter- 
ed since the date of the deed of cession. These 
claims were originally examined by an officer known 
as the “commissioner of war;” but this office was 
abolished in 1782, and the jurisdiction vested in the 
Executive of the State. That was the tribunal which 
passed on the claims in 1784, the date of the deed of 
cession to the Union; no exception, therefore, can 
be sustained against the tribunal, because it has not 
been changed. ‘The deed was accepted with a know- 
ledge of the tribunal authorized to pass on the valid- 
ity of the claims. But it is insisted that, by the 
act of May, 1779, the applicant for land bounty 
was required to produce the certificate of his com- 
manding officer, distinguishing particularly the line 
in which the service was rendered, and it is admit- 
ted that such was the provision of that act. It con- 
tinued in force until 1815, at which time the Execu- 
tive was authorized to allow claims, “when satis- 
factory evidence is adduced that the party is entitled.” 
Should this modification of law produce the conse- 
uences insisted on by the honorable gentleman ? 
an it absolve this Government from its obligation 
to satisfy the demand! It is worthy of remark, that 
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Tie Tariff Bill—Mr, Weller. 


the right of the soldier is not made to depend on any 
rule of evidence adopted by the tribunal authorized 
to adjudge his claim. His right to bounty land de- 
pended on the fact of service rendered. if he, in fact, 
performed the condition of the enlistment, his right 
tothe bounty was complete. If, by the operation of 
any rule of evidence, he was defeated of a just claim, 
founded on an actual equivalent, a gross injustice 
was necessarily wrought. The Government, it is 
true, had a right to protect itself against the opera- 
tion of fraud, as far as this could be effected without 
defeating the demands of justice; but, in framing its 
rules of proceeding, it had no right, founded in mo- 
rality, to establish a rule which would necessarily de- 
feat the just claim, or make it unreasonably difficult 
for the claimant soldier to assert his right. In 1779, 
when the American army was embodied, and the 
commanding officer easy of access, it might have 
been reasonable to require of the soldier to produce 
the certificate of his commanding officer. The 
soldier ought, in justice, to have submitted to the 
inconvenience, for the sake of the security afforded 
to Government. But in 1815, when the commanders 
of most of them were in fact dead—when the living 
were dispersed Gver thee continent,—the obser- 
vance of this rule was obviously impossible ; and 
the requisition or enforcement of the rule would 
have been nothing less than an unblushing denial 
of justice. Accordingly, it was changed. With defer- 
ence, I submit that the change was justified, and 
demanded by the strong obligations of morality. To 
me, it seems a matter of marvel that so rigorous a rule 
should have so long endured, to the prejudice of the 
aged soldier of the Revolution. 


Sir, the change was effected in 1815; and, in m 

opinion, it was leisurely, even tardily accomplished. 
But did the action of Virginia, in changing the rule, 
display a capricious disregard of the interest of this 
Government? I humbly submit that the change 
was no more than was actually demanded by the 
vhange of circumstances; and that every just pre- 
caution was observed which the public interest 
could demand. ‘The rule adopted by the author- 
ities of Virginia is very analogous to the proceed- 
ings of this Government in similar circumstances, 
Here, the military bounty land is granted to the 
revolutionary soldier on continental establishment, 
from other States, by the Secretary of War, whose 
discretion is satisfied with the evidence of the army 
returns, “and such other sufficient evidence as the 
nature of the case would admit.” In Virginia, the 
Executive is authorized to allow land bounty “when 
satisfactory evidence is adduced that the party is 
entitled.” Here, the claim is subjected to the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of War; in Virginia, to the 
jurisdiction of the Governor. Here, the Secretary 
of War requires “sufficient evidence.” In Vir- 
ginia, the Governor requires “satisfactory evidence.” 
Nor is this the only guaranty extended to this Gov- 
ernment by the regulations of that State. “For, in 
order to obtain one or more warrants, in any one 
case, the heir or heirs must obtain a duly authen- 
ticated order of some court of record, certifying that 
the officer or soldier died before or after the Ist Jan- 
uary, 1787; and that he died testate or intestate ; if 
testate, there must be exhibited a certified copy of 
the will. And if any adult heir is dead, then Ais 
heir must exhibit an order of court, certifying that 
he died testate or intestate ; and if he died testate, a 
copy of his will must be produced.” “The order of 
eourt must certify who are the heirs, and that they 
are the only heirs. The heirs must also make affi- 
davit that they are the identical persons named in 
the said order, and that they verily believe they are 
the on/y heirs ; and their affidavit must be sustained 
by that of some other person, who must be certified 
by a justice of the peace as a man entitled to full 
credit, that he believes, from his own knowledge, or 
from common reputation, that they are the heirs of 
the deceased officer or soldier.” 


Such are the guaranties extended to this Govern- 
ment by the provisions of the Virginia law. Yet 
they are repudiated by the honorable gentleman 
from Vermont, who claims for this Government an 
exemption from responsibility, because of this change 
in the law. The gentleman complains of the com- 
mission of fraud, and details the history of particular 
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examples. That fraud has been perpetrated, I do 
deny. I suppose itto be true. Nohuman institution 
can be devised to protect society against the machin. 
ations ofthe fraudulent. But your exposure to the 
operations of fraud is shared in common with alj 
men, and with all communities, and cannot Telease 
you from your obligations to pay the jusz. If there 
he those who perpetrated fraud, punish them with 
all the rigor of law. On them execute the law— 
not in mercy, but with cruelty. Satisfy the exac, 


. tions of the sternest heart. Even deliver them over 


to the tender mercies of the gentleman from Ver. 
mont, as, by the provisions of the treaty of Hope. 
well, the settler was handed over to the mercy of the 
savage. Sir, I address no appeal to the cold charity 
of the honorable gentleman from Vermont. I prefer 
no appeal even to the generosity of this House, | 
conduct to your presence the aged soldier—the way. 
worn veteran—his breast all covered over with count. 
less scars—all received in honorable war—bravely 
battling in that sacred cause which terminated jn 
the enduring liberty of the citizen, and the all-glori. 
ous independence of the nation. He presents yoy 
with a stern demand for justice. Repel him if yoy 
will—spurn him if you can—and justify yourself tj 
the world and to posterity, on the despicable plea 
that you feared to mete to him his stipulated re. 
ward, lest some artful knave might defraud you of 
a pittance of that boundless wealth which was won 
for you, and secured to you, by his valor. 


SPEECH OF MR. WELLER, . 


OF OHIO, 


In the House of Representatives, July 8, 1842—~0y 
the tariff bill. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and the tariff bill being 
under consideration— 


Mr. WELLER obtained the door, and proceed- 
ed to discuss some of the questions of general poli- 
tics, in answer to Mr. Sranty and others; afler 
which, he spoke as follows: : 

I have listened with some attention to the argu- 
ments of gentlemen who have preceded me in this 
debate, not for the purpose of taking captious éx- 
ceptions to the utterance of such sentiments as 
might come in contact with my preconceived opin- 
ions, but from an earnest desire to arrive at the 
truth. Although a party man, my attachments to 
party are not of such a character as to induce me to 
oppose a measure solely because it comes from my 
politica) enemies. If itis in my judgment caleu- 
lated to exercise a beneficial influence over the 
country, it shall receive my sanction, no matter 
by whom presented. ‘The question now under con- 
sideration is one of vast magnitude, involving a 
great variety of interests, and one which, in years 
past, has been discussed with so much warmth and 
violence, as to endanger the peace and safety of 
the Union. Upon this subject we have seen sec- 
tional feeling invoked—the North arrayed against 
the South, and the flag of rebellion unfurled to the 
breeze. But the excitement of that day has pass- 
ed away; and it isto be hoped that we can now ap- 
proach this question calmly and dispassionately, 
with an eye single to the advancement of the inter- 
est of our common country, and to the maintenance 
of that peace, harmony, and brotherly affection, 
which should always characterize a republican 

eople. 
ss he Federal Constitution provides that “Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes, du- 
lies, imposts, and excises,” &c. All agree that the 
ordinary mode of collecting revenue (by duties on 
imports) shall be adopted, however widely we may 
differ as to the manner in which this shall be done. 
The American people are-devotedly attached tothe 
Government which they have adopted, and are 
willing to submit to any burdens which it may 
be necessary to impose upon them, in order 
sustain it. hilst they would avoid extravagance 
on the one hand, they would repudiate a niggardly 
parsimony on the other. They demand, however, 
that, in the imposition of taxes, the principle of jas- 
tice shall be recognised—that burdens shall not be 
unequally imposed to advance the prosperity of 8 

articular interest. They believe that aGovernmest 

ike ours, instituted for the common benefit of #!! 
should be so administered as to secure the 
against the violence of the strong—the again 
the oppressive exactions of the rich. ae 
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aged to the democratic idea of extending equal 
4 exact justice to all men; and they hold a de- 
sre {rom this principle to be a violation of that 
F ciation Which binds them together as one peo- 
, Besides, they demand that no more money 
ibe taken from their pockets than is absolutely 
preessary to defray the expenses of an economical 
giministration of the Government. 
Taking 1t for granted, then, that the revenue is 


tp be collected from imports, and to be confined to | 





the actual wants of the Government: the first ques- 
on presented is, how much is it necessary to col- 
ett And here permit me to allude to the remark- 
able difference between the estimates submitted 
pow, and those with which we were furnished du- 
ring the canvass of 1840. it cannot have been 
forgotten that the late Administration was de- 
nounced for its unprecedented extravavance—its 
profligate use of the public money. In the halls of 
Congress—upon the stump--in thefpublic press-- 
wherever the brawling demagogue could find a 
reader or @ hearer—that administration was con- 
demped for extravagance! Sir, I will not stop to 
comment upon the gross fraud which was prac- 
tised upon the credulity of the people. The can- 
yass of 1840 will not soon be forgotten. You of the 
Whig party are now reaping the fruits of your de- 
ception, You have seen the cloud gathering upon 
the brow of an outraged, insulted peop'e; and the 
day is not far distant when the whirlwind of pop- 
ular indignation will sweep you from these halls. 
Your unredeemed promises, your violated pledges, 
are rising up in judgment against you. The voice 
ofa deceived and betrayed people will ere long be 
heard at the ballot-box—its influence will be seen 
and felt in this hall. You will find how utter] 
unproductive and valueless is that triumph whic 

js obtained by unfair and dishonorable means. But, 
sir, tothe point. We were promised retrenchment 
and reform—thatthe expenditures should be brought 
back to the standard of 1825. The chart 
which I now hold in my hand, (representing the 
expenditures by columns,) and which my West- 
ern friends will recognise as the war-clubof Whig- || 
ery in that canvass, represents fifteen millions of | 
dollars as amply sufficient to defray all the neces- || 
sary expenditures of the Government! Now, sir, by 
turning to the official reports, I find that the expen- 
ditures for the year 1840 (being the last year of 
the Democratic administration) to which you oP 
wy the charge of extravagance, was $23,731,- 

32 IL. 

Well, sir, what are the expenditures for the year 
1841, being the first-year of this reform Whig 
Administration? The document before me shows 
them to be twenty-six million four hundred and nine- 
ty-three thousand and seventu-five dollars, exclusive 
of treasury notes! These facts appear of record; 
and, however much they may be controverted 
elsewhere, no man in this House has the hardi- 
hoodto deny them. In addition to this, you have 
issued ten millions of dollars in treasury notes; 
authorized the Secretary to borrow seventeen 
millions of dollars, and, in default of the loan being 
taken at par, you have empowered him to sell 
your bonds—like an auctioneer sells old clothes— 
without reserve, tothe Aighest bidder! It is now 
about 16 months since you came into power, and 
during that time Congress has been in session 
about 11 months; and you have authorized a na- 
tional debt at the rate of more than a million of 
dollars per month! Is this your promised retrench- 
ment? Is this the reform expected by your de- 
ceived constituency? Think you these facts can 
be concealed from your countrymen? But I need 
hot pursue this subject; already have the people 
given the most conclusive evidence of their dis- 
approbation of your conduct. The salutary in- 
fluence of the “sober second thought” has been 
seen in the recent Siateelections, The eyesof the 
people are now open, and no humbuggery of yours 
can again deceive them. 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means estimates the expenditures for the next two 
years at twenty-seven millions of dollars per annum. 
Fifleen before the election, and twenty-seven after- 
wards! Now, I am satisfied that a much less sum 
would be found amply sufficient to defray all the 
necessary expenditures of the Government. Mr. 
Woodbury, the late Secretary of the Treasury; esti- 
mated the expenditures for 1841 at a little over 
eighteen millions of dollars; and for 1842, at about 
thesame. And yet we are told by these reformers 
that twenty-seven millions must be collected ! 
Believing, as I do, that taxation is no blessing, I 
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The Tariff Bili—Mr. Weller. 


would make it as light as possible, and impose it in 
such a manner as to bear least oppressively upon 
the people. Whilst I am utter!y opposed to what 
is denominated a “ protective tariff,” 1 am in favor 
of diScriminating duties, and am willing that the 
manufacturer should derive all the benefit he may 
from that discrimination. Some articles will bear 
much higher duties than others, and consequently 
discrimination is necessary torevenue. However 
unwilling I might be to see Ohio converted from 
ap agricul'ural to a manufacturing State, yet I 
would rejoice in the prosperity of the manufacturer, 
if that prosperity could be secured without impos- 
ing unequal! burdens upon the productive industry of 
other classes. I am no enemy tothe manufacturer, 
but I would not make all other interests subservient 
tohis. I know not what gentlemen mean by the 
term “free trade;” but, if they mean that, whilst 
other nations impose restrictions upon vur com- 
merce, we shall admit foreign productions into our 
ports free of duty, then, sir, ] am not in favor of 
“free trade.” But, if they mean that daties shall 
be-laid upon foreign goods, only to the amount ne- 
cessary to meet the expenditures of an economical 
administration of the Government, and that no 
other restrictions shall be imposed upon importa- 
tions, then lam with them. For, to my mind, the 
idea of making a home market for our agricultural 
products, by building up the manufacturers by 
means of high duties, is perfectly ridiculous. The 
whole number of persons engaged in manufactures 
in the United States does not much exceed seven hun- 
dred thousand; and yet a protective tariff, gentlemen 
tell us, by their argument abouta “home market,” 
would enable this number to consume the agricul- 
tural products of the country! Do gentlemen really 
believe that the imposition of high duties would 
furnish our farmers with a market for their surplus 
produce? Why, sir, it would only take aboui as 
much produce to supply the whole of these manu- 
facturers as can be raised in a half-dozen of the 
best farming counties in Ohio! They could con- 
sume in a year only about four million bushels of 
wheat, the same amount of corn, say two hundred 
and fifty thousand hogs, one hundred and fifty 
thousand head of cattle, one hundred thousand 


head of sheep, one hundred thousand bushels of 


potatoes, &c. Now, sir, this is a liberal allowance, 


and no doubt more than would be actually con- 


sumed. By reference to the statistics accompany- 
ing the census, it will be seen that, in 1839, Ohio 
raised sixteen million five hundred and seventy- 


one thousand six hundred and sixty-one bushels of 
wheat; thirty-three million six hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand one hundred and forty four bushels 


of corn; one million two hundred and seventeen 


thousand eight hundred and seventy-four head of 


neat cattle; two million twenty-eight thousand five 
hundred and one head of sheep; two million ninety- 


nine thousand seven hundred and forty-six head of 


swine; and five million eight hundred and five 


thousand and twenty-one bushels of potatoes. The 
mere statement of these facts, it seems to me, is a 
sufficient answer to the argument about furnishing 
a “home market,” by means of protecting the manu- 
facturer. 1 suppose high or low dates will not 
much affect the amount of corn, wheat, &c., which 
these seven hundred thousand manufacturers con- 


sume! 


The bill now under consideration, in my opinion, 
imposes unnecessary burdens upon the laboring 
man. It contains provisions to which I can never 
y a portion of the Whig party 
it is supported as a revenue measnre, whilst another 

rtion advocates its passage as a protective tariff. 
Although it comes before us under the name of a 
revenue tariff, it is, in fact, a bill to extend- protec- 
tion to the manufacturer. It admits fiee of duty a 
vast variety of articles used exclusively by the 
It imposes so high a duty on many 
articles, that the foreign productions will be ex- 
cluded from the market, and the revenue destroyed. 
It will tend to the encouragement of smuggling. 
Besides, it lays a heavy tax upon the necessaries of 
life—by which, I mean those articles which enter 
into the general consumption of the country. For 
instance: a tax of five cents per pound is levied on 
black pepper; ten cents on Cayenne; ten cenis per 
bushel on salt; two and a hal! cents per pound on 
brown sugar; five cents per gallon on molasses; 
from three to twenty cents per pound (depending 
r cent. 
ad valorem on coffee. Most of these articles are 
in such general use in our country, that they are 
usually denominated necessaries. Now, I appre- 


yield my assent. 


manufacturer. 


upon the quality, &c.) on tea; and twenty 
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hend, it is clearly to the interest of the poor man 
that these things shou!d be admitted into our coun- 
try-free of duty; because, if a tax be imposed upon 
them, the price is enhaaced, and he must, of course, 
pay it. In order to ascertain the amonnt which 
gentlemen propose to collect from the necessaries 
of life, let us turn to the estimates of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. I take the imports for the year 
1840. In that year there were imported into the 
United States twenty million pounds of tea, upon 
which the duty, under this bill, would be two mil- 
lion six hundred and sixty-eight thousand three 
hundred and forty dollars ; coffee, nine million four 
hundred and nipe.y-nine thousand pounds, upon 
which the duty would be one million nine hundred 
and twenty chousand two hundred and six dollars; 
salt, eight million one hundred and eighty-three 
thousand two hundred and three bushels—duty four 
hundred and ninety thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-two dollars; brown sugar, one hundred 
and seven million nine hundred and fifty-five thous- 
and pounds—duty three million two hundred and 
thirty eight thousand six hundred and fifty dollars, 
Here, then, you propose raising upon about one- 
fifth of the whole amount of imports, at least one- 
third of the whole revenue! You propose collect- 
ing upon these articles eight million three hundred 
and eighteen thousand one hundred and eighty- 
eight dollars. Of this sum, the poor man pays 
neatly (if not quite) as much as the rich. Whilst 
you are thus taxing the tea, coffee, and salt of the 
laborer, you propose admitting free of duty a num- 
ber of articles used exclusively bv the rich! Is 
there any justice in such legislation? Would my 
constituents, to whom I am answerable for my 
conduct, sustain me in voting for such a bill? T 
think not. 

But we are told that this bill must be passed, to 
protect the home manufacturer! From themoment 
this question came before us, we have been overrun 
by Northern manufacturers beseeching us for pro- 
tection, Duties must be so laid as to enhance the 
profits of their investments. You have not found 
the hard-handed, the honest-hearted farmer, or the 
industrious mechanic, crowding your halls and 
begging for exclusive legislation; they have not 
come hereand asked you to increase the value of 
their labor by imposing taxes upon the industry of 
other classes. No, sir; the farmer is at home toiling 
from the rising to the setting sun to secure the 
abundant harvest with which Heaven has blessed 
him, litle dreaming that you are about to tax his 
labor to bud up the manufacturing interest. Sir, 
if I were in favorof conferring exclusive privileges 
upun any class, it would be upon the agriculturisis— 
the farmers—who, far removed from the vices and 
corruptions rt cities, are engaged in the peace- 
ful pursuits of agriculture—the men who depend 
upon honest labor and indefatigable toil for their 
support, and not upon special Jegislation—the men 
upon whose industry depends the prosperity of all 
other classes. 

As an humble Representative of the agricultur- 
ists, I solemnly protest against the outrage you are 
committing upon them by the enactment of the bill 
under consideration. They are willingto be taxed, 
upon principles of equality, as much as may be ne- 
cessary to meet all the demands upon the treasury, 
and preserve the national faith; but they are not 
willing that their labor shall inure to the benefit of 
the manufacturer. 

This system of indirect taxation has not, I fear, 
been fully considered by the great mass of the 
American people. A few remarks, then, upon the 
manner in which the machinery is worked, may 
not be inapplicable at thistime. The General Gov- 
ernment derives all its revenue at present (except 
that which is obtained through the Post Office De- 
partment) by duties upon imports. It declares, by 
its laws, that certain articles of foreign growth or 
manufacture, imported into the United States, shall 
ba subject to certain duties. These duties are paid 
into the custom-house before the goods are landed. 
The moment the goods reachour soil, their value is 
enhanced to the amount of the duty imposed. The 
duty is added to the cost and transportation. When 
the merchant in New York sells to the country 
merchant, he adds the duty to the cost; and when 
the country merchant sells to the consumer, be pays 
it. For instance: the bili now before us lays a duty 
of ten cents per bushel on salt. Sup salt can 
be manufactured and imported into Ohio for sixty 
cents per bushel—that would be the priceio the con- 





ten cents, then he must pay seventy cents, Now, 


sumer; but if, under this bill, you add the duty of 
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this would operate as a protection to the manufac- 
turer of salt in this country; but does not every far- 
mer see that the protection is given at his expense? 
It isto his interest to purchase these commodities 
as cheap as possible. In the case alluded to, the 
ten cents is a tax upon the consumer; and it isa 
matter of bo consequence, So far as mere pecuniary 
interest is concerned, whether he pays it directly or 
indirectly. The effect upon his pocket is the same. 
So with tea and coffee; every man who purchases a 
‘ae of imperial, gunpowder, or gomee tea, will 
e compelled to pay twenty cents per pound more 
than he would if there was no duty laid; upon coffee, 
twenty cents upon the dollar. Take an ordinary 
farmer in Ohio, having six or eight persons in his 
family, and estimate the amount of tax which he 
will pay upon the articles usually consumed every 
year under this bill, and you will find that the 
amount is not less than forty dollars. ‘This is just 
as much a tax upon his industry as though he paid 
it into the county treasury every year. Ifthe duty 
be laid upon an article which can be manufactured 
in this ceuntry, then the home manufacturer in- 
creases the price of his commodity so as to make it 
correspond with the price of the foreign product, in- 
cluding the duty. The duty is, therefore, a bounty 
paid by the consumer to the home manovfacturer. 
But it is pretended that this bill will relieve the 
country! A few months since, and we were told 
that nothing but the establishment of a National 
Bank could ever restore the prosperity of the coun- 
try. The President having, with a firmness and 
patriotism for which I commend him, interposed an 
insuperable barrier to the creation of such an insti- 
tution, we are now told that a high protective tariff 
will remedy all the evils which exist in our political 
system! I confess, sir, that my heart sickens at the 
distress which now pervades various portions of 
our hitherto-prosperous country. Most deeply do 
I sympathize with my unfortunate countrymen who 
are now being crushed by the fail of an infamous 
system of legalized swindling, fastened upon them 
by vicious and corrupt State legislation. ‘The bank- 
ing system has, by ils seductive arts, led them on, 
step by step, in the contraction of debts, and the ex- 
tension of their business, unul, now fairly within 
its power, they are crushed beneath its fall. The 
man who, in ordinary times, could have met all his 
liabilities, and had a sufficiency of the comforts of 
life left, now finds, under the disastrous influence of 
an exploding banking system, bis property swept 
from his possession, and himself thrown a beggar 
upon the world, It may be that he has passed the 
meridian of life, and expended his youthful ener- 
gies in the acquisition of a Jittle property to solace 
his declining years. Now he sees that property 
sacrificed for an inconsiderable debt, and himseif 
and family driven from their home, and compelled 
to rely oun daily toil for a subsistence, Sir, this is 
no fancy sketch—no picture drawn-from the imagi- 
nation. If any act of mine could restore prosperity 
to the country, or alleviate the sufferings of those 
who have been ruined by your corrapt legislation, 
most cheerfully would it be done. Itis, indeed, a 
melancholy sight to look over this fair inheritance 
of ours, bequeathed to us by our ancestors, and be- 
hold the ruin and desolation which this banking 
system has entailed upon it. You of the Whig 
party stand solemnly pledged to restore prosperity 
tothe country. You came into power upon an ex- 
press promise to raise the value of labor and in- 
crease the price of the products of the soil. The 
honest working-man who supported you now de- 
mands the redemption of this pledge. But, sir, 1 
see nothing in the legislation here calculated to 
mitigate the sufferings of the people; but, on the 
contrary, [see much which will, in my judgment, 
increasethem. Your tariff may relieve the manu- 
facturer to a certain extent, but the burden must 
fall heavily upon the agriculturists. To suppose 
that the imposition of high taxes upon those articles 
which the people are compelled to use will relieve 
them, is, to my mind, perfectly ridiculous, They 
are already oppressed by direct taxes, which, in 
many States, have become so onerous that the doc- 
trine of repudiation is openlyavowed. The whole 
taxing power of the States has been called into requi- 
sition to meet the interest upon these debts. Ohio, 
for instance, has a debt of some sixteen millions of 
dollars; fora greater proportion of which foreigners 
now hold her bonds. The farmer’s land is mort- 
gaged for their redemption, and his labor is yearly 
taxed for the interest. Whilst the States are thus 
levying direct taxes of the most onerous character, 


you propose converting this General Government 
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into a tax-laying and tax-collecting machine, and, 
by a system of indirection, abstract twenty-seven 
millions of dollars per annum from the hard earn- 
ings of the people! And this you call relief! This 
is Whig reform, with a vengeance! Instead of re- 
ducing your expenditures, and adopting a rigid 
economy in the administration of the Government, 
you propose increasing them; thus adding new 
burdens upon your countrymen! 

Ihave observed, by the public papers, that, in 
various sections of the country, societies have been 
urganized under the specious pretext of affording 
protection to “home industry”—io “ American 
manufactures;” but one of the real objects is to ele- 
vale men to power whom the people have hereto- 
fore repudiated. Having issued more promises in 
1840 than they have been able to redeem, unless 
public attention can be withdrawn from the past, 
Whigery, like iis allies—the banks—must go into 
a state of liquidation, and eventually explode. 
Another humbug must be started, to delude the ig- 
norant, and mislead the unsuspecting. Having 
sueceeded, by a regular system of humbuggery, in 
routing the Democrats once, they are silly enough 
to believe that another victory can be achieved by 
a resort to similar means. Another apneal is to be 
made to the passions and prejudices of the people; 
and, under the name of protecting American indus- 
try against the pauper labor of England, a system 
is to be set in operation, to filch money from the 
pockets of the people, and enrich one class at the 
expense of others—to tax labor for the venefit of 
capital. Look abroad, and see the efforts now ma- 
king in my own State by the Whig party, in carrying 
looms upon cars at their public meetings, to produce 
the impression that they are the exclusive friends of 
“home industry!” A humbug gathering of this char- 
acter has recently assembled in the district repre- 
sented by my venerable and much-respected col- 
league, (Mr. Morrow.] ‘These canting dema- 
gogues monnt the stump, and, to propitiate popular 
favor, and elevate themselves to office, declaim most 
eloquently about “home industry and American 
labor ;” to gull and deceive the people, they declare 
that they will not use any clothing manufactured in 
a foreign country! For such contemptible hypo- 
erites 1 have no other feelings than those of con- 
tempt. “I would rather be a toad, and feed upon 
the vapors ofa dungeon,” than hold political power 
by sach dishonorable means. 

But who asks for protection?—the laborious far 
mer, or the toiling mechanic? No, sir; the demand 
comes from the lordiy manufacturer, who has al- 
ready acquired is thousands under the operaffon of 
unequal and unjust legislation. Do you mean to 
protect the indusiry of the laboring man generally, 
or do you design taking care of a particular class? 
What right have the manufacturers, more than any 
other class, to demand proiection? Was this Gov- 
ernment established solely for their benefit? Are 
we bound to build up monopolies, to enable the few to 
live by the sweat and toil ofthe many? But we are 

told that the protection extended to them does not 
enhance the value of the articles manufaciured ; 
but, on the contrary, lessens it! If such be the fact, 
why are they found here begging for a high tariff? 
Is it because their manulactures are now sold too 
high, and yield them too much profit? Is it ont 
of affection for the consumer that they wish to see 
prices reduced?) Why, one would suppose so, from 
the arguments used; and yet who does not know 
that the object is to levy such a tax on foreign goods 
as will enable the American either to enjoy a mo- 
nopoly, or compete with them in our own market? 
They allege shat the foreigner can manufacture 
goods cheaper than they can, because wages are 
much lower; and he is thus enabled to come into 
the American market and underselt them. How is 
this tobe remedied? Why, of course, by a prohibit- 
ory tariff, or by imposing a high duty, which, added 
to the cost, will bring it up tothe price at which the 
American can manufacture it. Does not the con- 
sumer pay this? Take, for instance, the manufac- 
ture of coarse muslin. The English can send it to 
this country and sell itat six cents per yard. This 
(say) istwo cents a yard Jess than the American can 
afford toseil tat. He, therefore, asks that a duty 
of two cents per yard shall be Jaid on the foreign 
muslins, and then he can compete with them, Now, 
who pays this additional two centson the yard? The 
consumer, of course; and this is a bounty to the 
manufacturer at home. What is this but making 
the consumer pay tribute to the manufacturer? 
What is it but extracting the sweat from the poor 
man’s brow, to fertilize the rich man’s field? Be- 
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lieving, as I do, that all laws, to be just, mus 
equal in their operations, and that you have nor 

to impose taxes upon my constitnenis to me 
yours, I protest against this sort of legislation " 

The “home leagues” are founded upon 8 oI 
that the members will not use anything eon 
tured ina foreign country. Suppose these soen. 
become general, and the whole American tee 
determine to act upon this principle: how wij vt 
collect the revenue necessary to defray the ex . 
of theGovernment? If foreign manufactures c 

to be used, no importations will be made iat 
course, no revenue collected. How, then, [ demand 
will you raise the twenty-seven millions of dollar 
which we are told must be collected annually: | 
know of noother plan than by imposing high du 
upon the necessaries of life, and thus making {} 
poor man pay as much as the rich; or, by a reson yg 
direct taxation. Are gentlemen prepared for thie 
Are they willing to goto the country upon this; 
sue? Does not every man see at once, that, to car 
out the views of these societies, oppressive burgers 
upon the poor man, or direct taxation, is the iney 
table resuit? It cannot be that the people are y 
blind to their true interests as to be carried away by 
the captivating idea of protecting home industry 
Extend, then, your “home leagues,” and toreigy 
gooas willno longer be imported; exports will cease 
your shipping be destroyed, and your commerce ap, 
nihilated, The imposition of high duties is, of jtse's 
calculated to diminish your imports, and thuslesse, 
your revenue; because the people cannot afford \y 
buy as much when the articles are dear as whe 
they are cheap. The diminution of your expors 
will be the inevitable result, as you will have, by 
the prohibition of imports, taken from other natioys 
the ability to purchase from you. 

Again; Itis said that the farmer is bevefited in the 
increased demand for the preducfs of bis labor; tha 
the manufacturer will be enabled to give a higher 
price for provisions, &c. Is this true? I havea) 
ready shown how small a proportion of our surplus 
agricultural products are consumed by the manufie. 
turers. If they are compelled to pay more for the 
raw material, for labor, and for provisions to sub. 
sist upon, how, I ask, are they proiecied? To illus 
trate more clearly my meaning: suppose you in 
crease the price of the goods manulactured thiny 
per cent. by the imposition of a duty to that amouni; 
and suppose the manufacturer is compelled to pay 
thirty per cent. more than he formerly did to the 
farmer, for his provisions, and to the operative, for 
his labor: how much does he gain? Does it require 
anything farther to show that this argument is fal- 
lacious? 

There are other important considerations, aside 
from the anxiety of the dominant party here to ex- 
tend protection to the manufacturer, which have 
not yet been fully disclosed to the public eye. We 
have, however, at the present session, heard the 
doetrine of assumption openly avowe:l upon this 
floor; and, unless I have wholly mistaken the signs 
of the times, the Whigs look ultimately to the as- 
sumption of the debts of the respective States bythe 
General Government. The iniquitous }and bill of 
last session was pro tanto an assumption, and de- 
signed as the commencement ot a system of plunder, 
by means of indirect taxation. Sir, I venture 
affirm that the history of no country presents ‘ 
gross an outrage upon all the principles of political 
economy as was committed by the passage of tha! 
act. The General Government, itself a pauper, 
destitute of the means to meet its ordinary wants, is 
seen giving away to the States the proceeds arising 
from the sale of the public Jands, and thus cutting 
off one of the most productive sources of revenue; 
in the next moment imposing heavy taxes upon the 
necessaries of life, to make up the deficiency thu 
produced! Yes, sir, you give to the States threeor 
four millions of dollars per annum, to lessen, so far 
as it goes, the direct taxes of the property-holders in 
the Siates; and then lay a tax to that aniount on tea 
and coffee, o make it up! The benefits (if any) of 
the distribution inure to the rich; whilst the bor- 
dens thereby rendered necessary fall mainly upou 
the poor man! Is not this, in effect, taxing the pe 
cessaries of the poor man, to raise money for dis- 
tribution? 

It seems to me the part of wisdom, when ou 
treasury is bankrupt, and the people embarrassed, 
that we should retrench our expenditures, and 
economize our resources. I have no doabt, if the 
General Government were to take back the putle 
lands, and pledge them for the redemption of ovr 


bonds, any amount of money could be borrowed 
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easy terms. Capitalists abroad are unwilling 
o take Ur bonds, unless some permanent fund is 
jedged for their payment. Instead of doing this, 
Poa propose, by this bill, to repeal the section in the 
ad bill which limits the distribution to such pe- 

‘de as the wants of the Government shall not re- 

aire a duty on imports exceeding oe ee cent. 
‘That provision was the result of caucusdeliberation, 
and was inserted because it was known that, il 
omitted, the President would veto the bill. The 
dominant party here seem to have changed their 

inion since the “extra session;”’ and are now 
anxious to repeal this provision, in order that the 
jand distribution may continue, although the duties 
on imports do exceed twenty per cent. The Presi- 
dent maintains his position, and insists that either 
the land revenue shall be restored to the national 
treasury, or high duties shall pot be imposed. Under 
these circumstances, who has a right to complain— 
the Whig party, or the President? I know, sir, that 
an effort is making to weaken, if not break down, 
the Executive department of the Government, by 
rendering, if possible, the veio power odious to the 
ple; but, as long as Mr. Tyler exercises that 
wer to save the Constitution from invasion, or to 
rotect the country from the rash and reckless legis- 
ation of infuriated partisans, he will be sustained 
by agenerous constituency. 

“A few words more, and [ havedone. Although 
I cannot, for the reasons already given, vote for this 
bill, yet [sincerely hope thatthe expectations avowed 
by its friends may be realized, and*that, under its 
operations, commerce may revive, and national 

rosperity be restored. If it protects American 
abor, furnishes the farmer a home market for his 
productions, and gives a new impetus to the indus- 
try of our people, I shall rejoice as much as though 
[had voted for its passage. But I must say that I 
have fearful a as to its effect upon the 
country. If it does not increase the evils of which 
the people have been complaining, and depress 
American industry, I shall be agreeably disap- 
pointed. 





SPEECH OF MR. GWIN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 

In the House of Representatives, July 8, 1842—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the “bill to provide revenue from im- 
ports, and to change and modify existing laws 
imposing duties on imports, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. GWIN rose and said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: It had been my intention not to 
have participated in the discussion on this bill, un- 
til its items (some of them of vast importance to 
my constituents, involving them in heavy burdens, 
without corresponding benefits) should have come 
up for consideration; but the decision to take the 
bill out of the Committee of the Whole early next 
week, renders it certain that there will be no dis- 
cussion on the details of the bill, without an exten- 
sion of the rule—an event on which I cannot cal- 
culate. Thus admonished, I am compelled now 
or never to express my views generally to this 
House, and to my constituents, on the important 
questions involved in the various tariff bills now 
under consideration. 


Iam further stimulated, Mr. Chairman, in my 
purpose to address the committee at this time, by 
the remarks of the member from Maryland [Mr. 
Kennepy] who addressed the committee a few 
days since. That gentleman entered into a labored 
argument against the cotton-growing section of the 
Union, representing it as the antagonist to the other 
greut interests of the country, especially to the 
cinta Growing. tobacco, and manufacturing inter- 
ests. The gentleman from Maryland is the first 
member who, in this debate, has attempted to secure 
the passage of this bill by appealing to sectional 
interests, and exciting sectional prejudices. Com- 
ing, as I do, from the largest cotton-growing State 
in the Union, I feel bound to meet this attack upon 
the interests of my constituents at the threshold. 1 
am glad that an argument in favor of the passage 
of this bill, so repretiensible, and which, if acted on 
and adopted, would be so unjust in its operation, 
has emanated from a gentleman utterly irresponsi- 
ble for his acts and opinions here, as recent events 
have shown that he is in a minority of 1,400 in the 
district he represents on this floor. His opinions 
come to us without, the endorsement of the en- 
lightened cities of Baltimore and Annapolis, the 
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centres of the commercial wealth and power of 
his State; and I am glad of it—heartily rejoiced 
that no gentleman truly representing his constitu- 
ents here, should advance an argument in favor of 
t assage of this bill, so utterly at war with the 
principles of that equity, justice, and enlightened 
and liberal policy, which should characterize our 
proceedings and deliberations. 

The gentleman from Maryland also charged 
the cotton-growing States with dictating the com- 
promise act, and the South generally with having 
dictated the legislation of the country for years 
past; and the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment with having passed laws opening a market 
for the products of foreign nations in this country, 
and neglecting to pass laws creating a market in 
foreign countries for our products. Ate these 
charges true? Who but Mr. Clay of Kentucky is 
the author of the compromise act? Was he ever 
the representative of the cotton-growing interest? 
Did he ever dictate the legislation of the country 
far the protection and advantage of that interest! 
Never, sir! never! And as little foundation has 
the gentleman for his charge that the legislation of 
the country has opened markets for foreign prod- 
ucts here, and refused to encourage the consump- 
tion of our products abroad! 

The whole of the gentleman’s argument is desti- 
tute of foundation in fact, and is calculated, whether 
intended or not, to create or continue prejudice 
against the South. If such be his intention, [ 
must characterize his course as infinitely more 
“atrocious” than is that of this Government in re- 
gard tothe public lands, which he thus stigmatized 
in his remarks the other day. And why? Because 
the cotton-growing interest is in a most fearful mi- 
nority in its representation here; there being but 
about 30, of the 242 members composing this House, 
who can be said to represent the cotton-growing in- 
terest—an interest of such transcendant importance 
in the commerce of the country, furnishing two- 
thirds of our entire exports to foreign countries. 
What can be more atrocious than to attempt to 
combine the other great interests of the country, 
represented by more than 200 members here, to 
legislate for their benefit in the passage of this bill, 
and to the injury of a section of country furnish- 
ing a production so essential to our commerce! 


The gentleman has warned the anti-tariff mem- 
bers of this House to beware how they oppose the 
manufacturers in the passage of this bill; that they 
wish to pass it peaceably; but, if roused to resist- 
ance, we will find a lion in our path that we 
little dream of. Sir, let me | to him, and those 
who may coincide with him in the opinion that the 
cotton-growing interest is antagonist to the other 
great interests of the country, and that oppressing 
thatinterest would benefit the others, thatif the ma- 
jority here act on that opinion in the passage of this 
bill, they will “find a lion” in their path, whose 
power to resist would be tenfold that with which 
we have been threatened by the gentleman from 
Maryland! 


I hope the sentiment advanced by that gentleman 
has not a single advocate on this floor save himself; 
that he may be suffered to stand alone in advancing 
such an opinion; that, like his distinguished col- 
league, [Mr. Wm. Cost Jonnson,] he may be 
“solitary and alone”’—the one advocating the as- 
sumption of State debts by the General Govern- 
ment; the other appealing to the mercenary inter- 
ests of various sections of the country to combine 
and pass a law, which, while it benefits those inter- 
ests, must be ruinous to others. 

Sir, I deny, in toto, another statement of the gen- 
tleman—that the legislation of the country, for 

years past, has been dictated for the benefit of 
outhern interests. So far from this being true, 
directly the reverse is the fact, as is proved by the 
tariff laws from 1824 until the present time. The 
famous compromise act, that has been so much 
lauded for its benefits to the South, postponed for 
uine years the restoration of those rights of which 
we had been defrauded by former acts; and now, 
before it goes into operation, you are re-enacting 
the same laws, so odious and oppressive to the 
South, and which so nearly caused a dissolution of 
the Union. 

Sir, we have shown that we practise what we 
preach, by abandoning the cultivation of indigo 
when we ascertained that it could be grown cheaper 
in other countries than in this. 

{ regret that I°am not permitted, by the limited 
time allowed me to address the committee, to no- 
tice further the remarks of the gentleman from 
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Maryland—remarks more revolutionary in their 
character than it has been my fortune ever to have 
listened to, here or elsewhere. If his suggestions 
are tobe adopted by this Congress—if we of the 
South are to be made “hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water” to other portions of the Union, its 
dissolution is inevitable. We will resist the pas- 
sage of laws intended to have this effect—peaceably 
here; but they will be resisted forcibly elsewhere, if 
attempted to be carried into execution. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened, with much sur- 
prise, to the strictures of gentlemen upon the policy 
ot England in refusing to permit the entrance, free 
of duty, of our breadstuffs into her ports, and using 
that refusal as an argument for increased duties 
upon manufactured goods imported from that to 
this country. They have said that Great Britain 
imperiously demanded gold and silver of us for 
every article of her manufactures imported hither, 
that ought to be, and would be, paid for with our 
breadstuffs, but for the English corn laws, and the 
obstructions thrown in the way of an equitable ex- 
change of productions by the British tariff. Ant 
what, sir, has greatly increased my surprise, has 
been to hear this argument adduced by gentlemen 
from the grain-growing States of the West. Such 
arguments and querulous complainings would im- 

ly that Great Britain exacted gold and silver for 
1er products, and refused to receive the products of 
oursoil in return. Have gentlemen forgotten that 
there are other cultivators of the soil in this country 
besides the grain-growers?—that Great Britain is 
the great customer of the South?—and that the 
South is the great customer of the stock-raising and 
grain-growing West? 

The purchase, by England, of the great staple of 
the South, enables the South to purchase the pro- 
ductions of the grain-growing States of the West— 
thus furnishing a market equally as good, and im- 
mensely nearer home than England. Sir, are the 
Southern and Southwestern States to be considered 
as no part of the Union? If so, let us know it. If 
they are, all such arguments fall to the ground; for 
the history of the commerce of the country, for 
years past, shows that our exports to Great Britain 
have greatly exceeded our imports. Suppose, for 
argunent’s sake, that the States of Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South 
Carolina, as no longer in these United States: with- 
draw the eighty millions of the annual exports of 
these States, and where would be the commerce of 
the country?—where its exports?) What foundation 
would you have for commercial intercourse with 
foreign nations? What would become of your tar- 
iff? Sir, the whole exports of the country, leaving 
out those from the South, would exceed but little (if 
any) the amount your tariff bill proposes to raise 
for the support of Government. I acknowledge, 
sir, that it is with difficulty I restrain my indigna- 
tion when I see the great exporting and commercial 
interests of the country treated with such neglect, 
and when I hear such complaints from the grain- 
growing portion of the country that their peculia) 
products are not the favored articles of consumption 
in Great Britain! 


Mr. Chairman, let us, fora moment, look at out 
commercial relations with England, and see if we, 
as the United States of America, have just cause to 
complain of her noi being liberal in the consump- 
tion of the products of our Jabor. In the year 1540, 
our exports to that country exceeded our imports 
from it, twenty-four millions of dollars. Including 
the years 1838, 1839, and 1840, our annual average 
excess of exports over imports was thirteen mil- 
lions anda half of dollars: and, sir, going back to 
the year 1833, and estimating our panes and im- 
ports from that year to 1840, (including these 
years ofenormous and disproportioned importation 
—~1835, 1836, and 1837,) we still find that our exports 
in those seven years exceed our imports nearly 
fifteen millions of dollars. 

Thus we see that Great Britain, instead of ex- 
acting silver and gold for her products consumed 
in this country, has actually been in the annual 
disbursement of millions upon millions of her pre- 
cious metals, in return for the excess of our ex- 
ports over imports. 1 

But gentlemen say this is all well enough for 
you ofthe South—well enough for the cotton-grow- 
ing States, but unjust to us of the grain-growing 
States; that our products should be excluded, while 
yours is the favored article of consumption in that 
country ! ° 

Is this the course gentlemen intend to adopt in 
their legislation on this subject—that, hecause for- 
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eign countries will not consume the products of 
their particular section of the Union, they will 
vote to tax the productions of those countries 
brought hither for our own consumption? It this 
be not the effect aimed at in their argument, I con- 
fess I do not understand it; if it be, ] want to know 
it. If the Western grain-growing States, for the 
ostensible reason that Great Britain excludes their 
products from her markets, intend to aid the North- 
ern manutacturing States in laying a high tariff, 
which will operate most oppressively upon the 
South, we wish to know it; so as for the future to 
shape our course of action in relation to our home 
production. Sir, if the great customers and con- 
sumers of these Western grain-vrowing States-- 
the colton-growing States--are to be prostrated by 
the Representatives of the West upon this floor, 
because Great Britain witl not admit their bread- 
stuffs; wit! they not find that they have entered 
upon a suicidal course of policy, and will it not 
tend to their decay and ruin, more certainly than it 
will to the harm of the South? Can they justify 
to themselves and their constituents the act of 
crippling and embarrassing the means of prosperity 
to the natural—I may say only--consumers of the 
prodactions of the great West? Are not the con- 
stituents of gentlemen of the West all indirectly 
cotton-growers themselves?’ ‘They send their sup- 
plies to feed the South; sell them for the cotton- 
lanter’s bill on New York or Liverpool, where he 
as shipped his cotton; and with these bills pay 
their debis, or make their purchases in the Northern 
cities. Thus the money received by the cotten- 
grower rests, at length, in the pockets of the grain- 
grower, 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen from the West deceive 
themselves if they dream of benefit to them, or 
their section of country, from the opening of British 
ports to the consumption of American breadstuffs, 
‘The great Northern grain-growing States will al- 
ways supply the English market, to their exclu- 
sion. The demand thus created will cause an in- 
creased product in those Siates; and the Western 
States will be undersold in foreign markets, from 
the great advantage the seaboard States will have 
over the West in the facilities of navigation. But 
suppose this were not the case, and that great ad- 
vantages would result to them from a change of 
policy in the English Government on this sub- 
ject: will they promote that change, by adding ad- 
ditional restrictions on the intercourse of that na- 
tion with this country?’ Do they see no signs in- 
dicating a change in the policy of that country, 
favorable totheir views? Every part of the island 
of Great Britain is agitated by those in favor of 
the repeal of the corti laws? Witness the petitions, 
signed by millions of people, that are being present- 
ed to Parliament in favor of repeal! 1 have no 
more doubt than I have of my own existence but that, 
in a few years, the Government of that country 
will be foreed to give way to the public will on 
this subject; and if we do nol prevent it by unwise 
legislation, and onerous restrictions upon the trade 
of Great Britain with this country, we will be one 
of the favored nations in supplying that market 
with breadstuffs, 

Sir, the progress of civilization in the world is 
breaking up the odious system of restriction in the 
intercourse between nations; and we, the freest 
90 28g on earth, present the strange anomaly of 

ing the only nation that is retrograding in 
legislation on this subject. The Western gen- 
tlemen consider it a great hardship that they 
have to consume English goods, without havy- 
ing the benefit of the English market for their 
produce. ‘This complaint certainly comes with 
a bad grace from them. The cotton-growing 
States annually purchase millions’ worth of the 
productions of the grain-growing States; and what 
do those States purchase, in return, of the cotton- 
growing States? Nothing, sir, nothing! Of the 
millions upon millions that they thus receive an- 
nualiy, they do not purchase, in exchange of our 
products, at the rate of one dollar on the hundred 
which they receive. Receiving millions, they 
buy nothing in return, They draw the whole 
amount of their trade with the cotton-growing 
States in gold and silver, or its equivalent; and yet 
these gentlemen complain of buying English goods, 
and of being excluded from English markets; and 

because the English corn-market is closed to them, 
they intend to vote for a high tariff to oppress us, 
and ruin our trade with foreign nations—thus ren- 
dering the South unable to purchase the surplus 
products of the West. 


The Western grain-growing States are the natu- 


| at hand. 


/ our own manufactories, 
| simply one of the theories of the day, got up 
| for the purpose of enabling the manufacturers to 





| never be carried abroad toa foreign port. 


ral allies of the cotton-growing States, particularly 
those on the Southwestern border of our country. 
We are the consumers of their products. Our 
trade concentrates at the same great empoxgn. 
We inhabit the richest and most productive country 
on the globe—admirably adapted to the production 
of all the necessary comforts and luxuries of life. 
If let alone, no people would be more prosperous 
than the inhabitants of the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. Owing to steamboat navigation, persons 
/ and communities distant from each othera thous- 
and miles, are brought into close proximity of 
intercourse, and become next-door neighbors; and 
the interests of the whole are so blended, that the 
injury of one portion of our people must, of ne- 
| cessity, injure the other. 

Why is it, then, that members on this floor, 
from that section of the Union, are advocating 
systems of legislation in direct opposition to each 
other? Sir, 1 conceive the reasons adduced by 
members from that section of country, for ad- 
vocating the bill now on your table as among 
the greatest fallacies of the day—fallacies that 
must, in the end, prove most fatal to the interests 
of their constituents. ‘They want the possession of 
the grain markets of Europe. By what commu- 
nication do they expect to reach the shores of 
England or the coasts of Europe? What are their 
modes of communication and trade with the South? 
By the thousand steamboats that traverse our West- 
ern waters; and the five thousand flatboats, broad- 
horns, arks, and rafts that annually watt down 
upon the South the immense productions of the 
great West. Do gentlemen wish to chequer the 
Atlantic with such craft, and turn loose such fleets 
in mid-ocean to seek foreign shores, when, to find 
them, they must pass and leave behind the best mar- 
ket in the world—in their own country, and within 
the reach of safe navigation? Do they intend, by 
adopting this tariff, to cripple our commerce, de- 
stroy the market for our cotton abroad, and force 
the South to raise her own provisions, and every 
article of home consumption she now buys from 
the West? If so, they will find, when too late, 
that, in searching for an imaginary prosperity, they 
have lost a real one forever; that, in seeking a pre- 
carious foreign market, they have lost a substan- 
tial home market—have foreed the South to achieve 
its own independence of other sections by the pro- 


, duction of ils own provisions. 


lt seems strange, sir, that gentlemen mourning 


over the want of a foreign market do not conceive 


what a vast amount of their home productions can 
Mr. 
Shairman, did you ever see a flat-boat afloat witha 
full cargo? If you never did, you have missed 
sight of one of the curiosities of the West. The 


| cargo consists of almost everything you would com- 
| prise in the extensive term, “Yankee notions’— 


with, perhaps, the exception of wooden nutmegs 
and hams. Eggs, chickens, ducks, whiskey, cab- 


| bage, beans, potatoes, onions, apples, peaches, and 


everything else that the prolific soilof the West 


| produces, are stowed away in these flat-boats. Gen- 
| tlemen only seem to think of grain and meats. 
| Could they export all of the above-named articles to 
| advantage? 


vertainly not.. Yet itis well known 
that such artictes make an immense item in the ex- 


| ports of the West.. 


{I have, Mr. Chairman, said this much on this 
important branch of my subject, because, from the 


| course that the discussion has taken, I foresee that 


a crisis in the aren of the West and Southwest is 
If we, the most natural allies on the 
earth, go to war, it will be a breach never to be 
healed; and, for good or for evil, the products of the 
great valley of the Mississippi must essentially 
change. The South and Southwest must export 
less cotton, and make their own provisions; and our 
Northern neighbors, who now supply us, will be 
forced to produce something else for export. 
Mr. Chairman, we have heard much, during this 


| discussion, of the enormous imports into this coun- 


try of foreign manufactured goods, and of the 
evils arising from these imports, in breaking down 
Sir, is this true? or is it 


pass this bill? I believe the very reverse of the as- 
sertion to betrue. Thatthere have been excessive 
importations of manufactured goods in some years, 
I do not deny; but, as to flooding or glutting the 
market with these articles, to break down our man- 
ufactories, the history of the country will warrant 
no such assertion. The importation of goods, such 
as are manufactured in this country, has, as I be- 





lieve, been decreasing for years, in comparison y; 
the increase of our exports, and the jm 
articles that do not come in competition With 9 
manufactures at home. Witness the import of ce. 
ton goods from Great Britain falling from eightee, 
millions to only six millions of dollars in 1849. Yo 
will find that our commerce with those nations 
whose manufactures come into competition With 
our own, shows a continued increase of exports 
upon our imports; and that now our exports to those 
countries—every one of them, I believe—excee; 
our imports. 

I have already alluded to the excess of our ex. 
ports to Great Britain over our imports, Let ys 
now look at France; and it will show a steady jp. 
crease and advance of the exports upon the in. 
ports. From 1833 to 1840, ourimports from Franee 
exceeded our exports thirty-three and a half mij. 
lions of doljars. In the three years 1838, 1839, ang 
1840, the excess was twelve millions of dollars, [y 
the single year 1840, our exports to that country ex. 
ceeded our imports from it upwards of four’ mil. 
lions of dollars. ‘Thus it is seen that, in that year 
the imports from the two great manufacturing 
countries of France and Great Britain, whenca 
come a large proportion of all goods in competi. 

tion with our manufactures, fell short of our ey. 
orts more than twenty-eight millions of dollars. 
nstead of the balance of trade being against us, it 
is greatly in our favor. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to 
the fact, that the excess in imports to this coun. 
try, in almost all instances, consists of articles not 
manufactured or grown in the country, and from 
nations to which we export little or nothing. Take, 
for instance, China, and Spain and her colonies, 
In 1840 our excess of imports over exports from 
Spain and her colonies was upwards of six mil. 
lions of dollars; for the years 1538, 1839, and 1840, 
upwards of twenty-six millions of dollars; and from 
1833 to 1840 it amounted to the enormous sum of 
seventy millions of dollars. 

In 1340, the excess of imports from China, over 
our exports, amounted to upwards of five anda 
half millions of dollars; forthe years 1838, 1839, 
and 1840, to upwards of eleven millions; and, from 
1833 to 1840, more than forty-two and a half mil. 
lions of dollars: so that our excess of imports over 
exports, from those two countries alone, from 1833 
to 1840, amounted to upwards of one hundred and 
twenty-two millions of dollars—a great portion of 
which had to be paid for in gold and silver, drawn 
from other countries with which we trade. 

Had ithe time, Mr. Chairman, I could demon- 
strate that nearly every dollar of the excess of im- 
ports over exports comes from those countries to 
which our country has little export. Wherever 
we have really come into the reciprocity of trade 
with foreign countries, the exports of that trade 
have invariably exceeded the imports. To Spain 
and China we send but few of our products. Our 
imports from these countries consist mostly of ar- 
ticles not produced or manufactured in our coun- 
try--an overproportion of which is consumed in 
the Northern and Western States, whose mem- 
bers on this floor are favorable to a high tarif; 
and a large proportion of these articles have come 
in free of duty, while most of our duties have been 
collected from the imports of goods from countries 
that bay most of the product-of the South. You 
will find, sir, that our tariff Jaws have not only dis- 
criminated in favor of our manufactures, but also 
in favor of the import of goods from countriesto 
which the Northern States have sent their products 
for exchange; while, in almost every instance, the 
trade of the Southern States has been trammelled 
by the tarifflaws. Examine the bill now before us, 
reported from the Committee on Manufactures, 
and you will find that almost every article bought 
in countries to which we sell our cotton is to be 
heavily taxed; and all free articles, or those lightly 
taxed, come from countries that purchase no cot- 
ton from us, and, if they buy from the country at 
all, itis the products of the Northern States. I 
wish the committee to bear this in mind, to show 
that this bill islike a Se egonen sword to the South, 
cutting at our commerce and prosperity both ways, 
by the duties imposed, and the articles admitted 
free of duty. Take, for instance, the articles of tea 
and coffee, to be admitted free of duty by this bill. 
The countries whence we import these articles 
never buy a pound of cotton of us; and if 
they purchase any of the products of our country, 
they are mostly of Northern and Western growth 
or manufacture; yet the North and West are much 
greater consumers of these articles, in propory 
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South, it is well known, consume less 
ae han the South. Our slave population in 
“ades than the laboring classes of the North, to 
hod they have become almost necessaries of life. 

Turn, also, to other items in the free list, or 
those to be lightly taxed? Dye-stuffs of various kinds, 

ecessary to the coltcn and wool manufactories; 
a nominal duty on raw hides, necessary to the shoe 
wanafactory, While the hide manufactured into 
shoes and boots, and sold to 1s by France for our 
cotton, is heavily taxed. 

Sir, it is useless to specify further. I may assert 
itas a fact, that all of the products of countries that 
pay our cotton are to be taxed by these bills; and all 
the favor shown the edn of other countries im- 

ried into this, is where they purchase mostly of 
the products of the North, and their imports are 
more extensively consumed in the North than the 
South. 

[ hope the committee understand me. The South 
isto be taxed in the articles she exchanges her 
cotton for, and the North is to be favored in all of 
its exports, and by the light duty upon the articles 
of necessary consumption in that portion of the 
Union. It is singular what patience is exhibited 
by Southern members in witnessing the progress 
of laws so unequal, so oppressive to them and 
their constituents. It seems that the wit of man 
has been taxed to the uttermost to see how far 
they could go in their impositions upon our trade 
and commerce with foreign countries, without de- 
stroying it altogether, and with it the manifold ad- 
vantages received by the Norihern States from that 
commerce, While they contribute almost nothing 
of exports to sustain it. Already do we see its 
effects upon the great consumers of cotton in Eu- 
rope. By recent accounts from France, it is as- 
certained that the French nation contemplates es- 
tablishing more extensive commercial relations 
with Brazil, for the purpose of getting her supply 
of cotton for her manufactures from that country. 
Sir, in less than twelve months, if you pass the 
bill now before you, that nation will be found in 
close alliance with our sister Republic of Texas, 
and drawing thence the whole of the cotton pro- 
duced in that Republic. Such must be the inevi- 
table result, if we trammel the commerce of France 
with this country, and if Texas, pursuing a more 
enlightened policy, shall add to the facilities, in- 
stead of adding to the restrictions, of commerce. 

We have, Mr. Chairman, had “the raw-head 
and bloody-bones” exhibited to us by the manufac- 
turers, of the danger to our staple from the intro- 
duction of India cotton to England. Sir, it is your 
unjust and oppressive laws that are forcing such 
a result. England wants to buy our cotton, and 
exchange her products for it; but you deny us the 
privilege of exchanging our products with this, 
our greatest customer, without imposing oppres- 
sive restrictions upon us. You tax British products, 
aod trammel British commerce with cur country, 
tosuch an extent, that we are ceasing to be the 
consumers of British goods in a great degree; and 
that great nation, which buys more cotton frém us 
annually than all the rest of the world, is compelled, 
at every disadvantage, to seek other outlets for her 
manufactures, Hence, the sending of British goods 
to India, and the importation of cotton thence. But 
for your partial tarift laws, trammeling our inter- 
course with the consumers of our cotton in Eu- 
rope, we could command the market of that con- 
tinent. Instead of encouraging the cultivation and 
exportation of cotton, which now furnishes two- 
thirds of our exports, by low tarifls and increased 
commercial facilities, every tariff law that is pass- 
edhas directly the contrary tendency. Thus the 
bounties of Providence conterrell on the South, by 
giving it the finest climate and soil for the cultiva- 
tion of this great staple, are to be taxed for the ben- 
efit of the less favored portion of our country. 

t me warn honorable gentlemen that, if they 
succeed in passing this bill, such policy will not 
be submitted to tamely. You are sowing the seed of 
bitter dissensions in our future legislation. You will 
either force the South to change her products alto- 
gether, and become your competitors in manufac- 
tures; or we will force you to repeal your tariff Jaws. 
{ my counsel could produce any effect, I would 
recommend directly the contrary policy to that pro- 
posed in the bills before us, to raise revenue. { 
Would invite increased commercial intercourse with 
foreign nations, instead of restricting and trammel- 
ing it by unjust and unequal tariff laws. He must 
be an inattentive observer of events in Europe who 
does not see that a great revolution is taking place 
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on that continent as regards commerce and manu- 

factures. The continental system of Napoleon, 

which was a theory in his time, is now pat into 

practical operation. Instead of the nations on the 

continent of Europe being dependent upon English 

manpfactures for consuinption, they are becoming 

the rivals of that great manufacturing people, both 

at home and abroad. England, instead of paying 

for the breadstufls she is compelled to buy in years 

of scarcity, from those countries bordering on the 

Baltic and Mediterranean, in manufactures, is com- 

pelled to pay in bullion. Hence, in some degree, 

the difficulties of the Bank of England a few years 

since, being drained of its bullion to pay for the 

imported breadstufis that had, in a great degree, 

been paid for in previous years in her manufac- 

tured goods. ‘These countries are theinselves now 

manufacturing, and furnishing their own supplies 

in articles heretofore bought of England. The loss 

of the market on the continent of Europe, hereto- 

fore almost wholly supplied by English manufac- 

factured goods, is, in my opinion, the principal 

cause of the war with China. England must have 

an outlet for her manufactured products, or a rev- 

olution in that country is inevitable. Being de- 

prived, in a great degree, of the markets she has 

heretofore enjoyed, she must look out for others, to 

avert the dreadful consequences that must result 

from further depression in her manufacturing dis- 

tricts. If she can force China into more enlarged 
commercial relations than she has heretofore en- 

joyed, that will cause an exchange of products; and 

she opens a market heretofore closed, in a great de- 
gree, tothe consumption of her manufactures. She 
will very soon send there an amount of mannfac- 
tured goods equal to the amount of the products of 
China consumed in the British empire in Europe 
and America, and, probably, have a surplus over 
her own consumption, to sell to other nations from 
whom she wishes to make purchases. For instance: 
she will buy of the United States sixty millions of 
dollars’ worth of her products annually; and sell 
us, in return, fifty miilions’ worth of her own prod- 
ucts, and ten of ihose of China—for the trade be- 
tween nations must be regulated by the mutual 
exchange and consumption of products, or both 
cannot prosper. Our trade with China has been 
carried on for years in this way; in fact, nearly all 
of our payments for purchases in that country have 
been made through Great Britain. Of the forty- 
two millions surplus that we have imported from 
China, from 1833 to 1840, nearly the whole amount 
has been paid in London. Bills drawn upon Lon- 
don, and used in China, were the means of payment 
of our merchants. These bills, when matured, 
have been met in England by the surplus of our 
exports to that country; and when that would not 
suffice, by the sale of State bonds. This has been 
most oppressive to Great Britain, as [ conceive; 
because she did not pay China these bills by her 
products, but, in most instances, with bullion, or 
through indirect channels of trade, more hazardous 
and expensive, and less profitable, than a direct 
trade. I have made this brief statement to show 
that England has much at stake in forcing commer- 
cial intercourse with China, and can well afford to 
spend millions in keeping up the war with that 
nation, to accomplish so great an object. 


I may be asked, Why thus encourage direct 
trade with Great Britain, and not with China? Why 
not encourage direct exports to the latter, as well 
as the former country? hy is England to be a 
favored country, where all of our foreign trade is 
to concentrate by this policy? 


In answer to these questions, I will state that itis 
the interest of Great Britain toencourage trade with 
this country. Our products are indispensable to 
her manufactures. Not so with China. Our free 
institutions do not permit us to resort to the same 
means of enforcing commercial intercourse with 
China, as are resorted to by Great Britain. Eng- 
land—like the rest ofthe world, shut out from in- 
tercourse with China—opens her trade to that 
country by the potential arguments of cannon-balls, 
instead of paper bulletins, which characterize her 
negotiations with civilized countries. We can re- 
sort tono such mode of establishing direct trade 
with that country. Nor does the same necessity 
exist with us to open the ports of China for our 

roducts. Great Britain must have an outlet for 

er marnufactures abroad, as I have stated before, 
or a revolution at home. Her protective policy, 
such as we are endeavoring now to establish here 
by the passage of this bill, has reduced her people 
to the utmost depths of poverty, wretchedness, and 
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misery. Thecry of “bread or blood!” is abroad 
among them; and to avert the awful consequences 
of domestic violence, she is compelled to carry 
desolation to the inhabitants of a peaceful nation; 
thus furnishing an outlet for her surplus products, 
and surplus popglation engaged in carrying on the 
war, 

Sir, I have taken a view different from most 
others of the objects of Great Britain in prosecut- 
ing the right of search in the African seas. I have 
not so much confidence in the philanthropy of that 
nation in her endeavors to suppress the stave-trade, 
The commerce on the African coast is growing in 
importance; and England, losing her former mar- 
kets, as I have before observed, finds it important 
to introduce the use of her manufactured goods 
among the savage hordes of Africa. She is now 
carrying on a large trade with these tribes, in palm 
oil and other products of the country, for which 
sheis exchanging her manufactures. The enter- 
prising Yankees are erideavoring to secure the same 
trade. Rival vessels from England and America 
are seeking the same ports on the coast of Africa, 
Jaden with similar cargoes, one of which will sup- 
ply the demand--two will glut the market. One 
or two days’ detention of the American will enable 
the British vessel to reach the port and dispose of 
her cargo; and the pretended search of the Ameri- 
can vessel is really intended for detention, and not 
for the discovery of slaves. By crippling our com- 
merce thus, our merchants will be driven from the 
trade, and the English enjoy a monopoly of it. Sir, 
this is the view Ihave taken of this great question 
of the right of search; and if I am right, although. 
I amas much opposed to the right of search as any 
man in the country, if it was agreed to by the 
United States, and a sufficient naval force sent to 
search every English merchant vessel, in a iwelve- 
month you would hear as great a clamor to abolish, 
as there has been pertinacity in prosecating it. 

Sir, the foregoing remarks may not appear to be 
ertinent to the question before the committee. 
“hey have been introduced to explain my views as 

to the policy we should adopt to revive our com- 
merce and increase our revenues, It will strike 
every member of the committee, that, in the same 
ratio as the consumption of British manufactured 
goods on the continent of Europe has decreased, 
the manufacture of similar goods has increased 
among the nations of that continent, and conse- 
quently an increased demand must exist for the 
raw material. The true policy of this country is 
to encourage the countries now commencing the 
manufacture of cotton goods to purchase their raw 
material of us, who can furnish it cheaper and on 
more advantageous terms than any other nation; 
and also to encourage the consumption of our manu- 
factured goods in those countries where we can 
successfully compete with the nations of Europe. 


All the nations on this great continent (with the 
single exception of our own) have made but litile 
progress in manufactures, and cannot be expected to 
doso, for years yetto come. I would invite them to 
consume our manufactures by a mutual exchange 
of products. I would endeavor, by treaty stipula- 
tions, to open the ports of Cuba, and the other Span- 
ish and French and English marts in the West In- 
dies, or on our northern border, for the reception of 
breadstufis at a low rate of duties. My plan would 
be to extend commerce and the exchange of com- 
modities, and thus furnish an abundance of revenue 
for the purposes of Government, at a low rate of 
duties. The true American policy is, in my opin- 
ion, to encourage the purchase of our cotton, rice, 
and tobacco, on the continent of Europe; our manu- 
factures in tte South American States; our bread- 
stuffs in the colonies of Spain, France, and Great 
Britain; and, if possible, open the European market 
to the same; and thus commerce with the whole 
world would be promoted, extended markets se- 
cured for the products of our whole country, and a 
sufficient revenue supplied, at a low rate of duties, 
to meet the wants of Government. 

And, sir, let me say to those who represent the 
coal-mines of Pennsylvania, that the adoption of 
this policy would tend greatly totheir prosperity, by 
combining the export of coal, as ballast, with the 
cotton of the South, to those nations on the conti- 
nent of Europe where both: are needed in their 
manufactories; and they would find a market more 
= than can be produced by any protective 
tariff. 

Let not honorable gentlemen su these opin. 
ions to be mere idle chimeras. ‘They can, with 
proper legislation, be put into practical operation, 
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Send instructions to your ministers on the conti- 
nent of Europe; or, what is better, send commercial 
agents there, with instructions to visit manufactu- 
rers, and explain to them the great advantages that 
would result to them in purchasing their raw ma- 
terial in this country; and, my word for it, our 
trade with these nations, in a few years, would be 
double what it is.at present. 

But, sir, adopt the contrary policy; instead of 
encouraging, restrict your commercial relations 
with other countries; instead of throwing off, like 
other civilized nations of the earth, the absurdity of 
protective duties; re-establish that policy,and we will, 
in process of time, destroy our commerce, and be- 
come an isolated people, 

Sir, | donot wish to introduce the troubled ques- 
tion of the distribution of the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands, forced into this discussion so 
obstinately by the bills on your table, and by gen- 
Uemen on- this floor; but I cannot take my seat 
without entering my solemn protest against one of 
the reasons giventhe other day by the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Cowen,] in favor of distributing 
this fund among the States. He said, in one as- 
pectin which he viewed it, the question was sim- 
sly one of saving the States from direct taxation, 
by giving them the fund; and the Genera] Govern- 
ment would supply the deficiency thus occasioned 
in its treasury by indirect taxation, The simple 
question is, direct taxation by the States, or indirect 
taxation by the General Government. ‘This, I ac- 
knowledge, is the true solution of the question, 
and very concisely given; but is it right—is it just 
—thus to burden the tax-paying, laboring classes 
in the States? 

Let us, for a moment, look at the practical opera- 
tion of this new system of finance, State and Na- 
tional. The Government collects the land fund, 
and gives ittothe States. This land fund is no 
surplus in the national treasury, but the deficiency 
its abstraction occasions must be supplied by taxa- 
tion. Its withdrawal requires an additional duty to 
be laid on some article of our consumption, or the 
retention of an existing duty that might otherwise 
be repealed. For agument’s sake, we will suppose 
the duty thas retained’ to be on salt, an article of 
universal consumption. 


Mr. Chairman, how do we raise revenue in the 
States, to meet the demands upon the State Govern- 
ments?’ By taxesupon property, real and personal. 
The weight of supporting Government -thus falls 
on the shoulders of the property-holders of the 
country, where it should fall. But suppose the 
State’s portion of the land fund supplies the State’s 
treasury with enough to support the Government; 
then the property-holders of the States are entirely 
relieved trots taxation. Who, then, pays the tax? 
The consumer of salt, that has been taxed to sup- 

ly the deficiency in the national revenue, created 
by the withdrawal of this land fund from the na- 
tional treasury. Here, sir, the expense of support- 
ing the State Governments is taken from the 
shoulders of the rich, and fastened upon the poor. 
The poorest man in the country consumes as much 
salt as the richest man inthe land. The poor man, 
who earns by the sweat of his brow the pittance 
with which he purchases this article of prime ne- 
cessity, is to be taxed one-fourth or one-fifth more 
than it should cost, tosave his rich neighbor from 


I hope the gentleman from Ohio is wealthy—al- 
though it is rare that public men are rich. If he is, 
and one of his poor neighbors should ask him 
whether he had advocated a policy to release his 
valuable property from taxation, by ingreasing the 
tax upon the necessaries of life, would he come 
out and avow the doctrines he has advocated on 
this floor? If he did, I think his poor neighbors, 


F) and thuse in similar positions, would give him 


1 Pe 
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; 
, 


léave to retire from pubtic life, to enjoy his wealth, 


in “olium cum dignitate,” for the future. 


It is an odious doctrine, totally at war with the 
principles of liberty and equalty upon which our 
Government is founded; and I shall never cease to 

: oppose the distribution law, whether in public life 
F or private, until it is repealed. _ 

fo return once more to the sectional feelings of 
the West in relation to the South, I have my 
fears, from remarks made on another bill, some 
days since, by the gentlemen from Kentucky and In- 
dsana, [ Messrs. Unperwoop and re that this 
tariff bill is to be passed by the votes of Western 
members, which votes are to be obtained by the re- 
veal of the 20 per cent. clause in the distribution 
aw. These gentlemen certainly propose to vote 
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for the bill with such a repealing clause in it, and 
avow their determination to go against it unless 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
is secured by its passage. Sir, this is a bargain, 
witha vengeance, so far as my constituents are con- 
cerned! By its terms, the North and West argto 
be benefited, and the South robbed. Do they think 
we wil] tamely submit to such unjust and unequal 
legislation? Ifthey do, they are greatly mistaken. 
So long as we retain the love of liberty inherited 
from our fathers, we will oppose tyranny, from 
whatever source it emanates; and the sooner, if at- 
tempted to be exercised by those whom we love as 
brothers, and whose fathers, side by side with ours, 
fought the battles of the Revolution! 

I did suppose, sir, the citizens of Kentucky are suf- 
ficiently benefited in this bill, without bargaining for 
the State’s distributive share of the land fund? In the 
article of cotton-bagging, the cotton-growing States 
are taxed six or seven hundred thousand dollars 
annually in this bill, for the benefit of Kentucky 
and the hemp-growing region. Our annual con- 
sumption of this article amounts to not less than 
two and a half millions of dollars, of which at least 
two millions are American manufacture, the 
growth and fabric of the West; and which, without 
the protective duty imposed in this bill, would come 
to my constituents at one-third of the cost they will 
now have to pay for it. My constituents consume 
at least halfa million of dollars worth of this article 
annually; and more than a hundred thousand dol- 
lars of this sum is to be a bounty to the hemp-grow- 
ers, chiefly of the State of Kentucky. 

Well, sir, what does Kentucky buy from my 
constituents in exchange for half a million of 
dollars worth of bagging and bale rope, and an 
equal amount of provisions, and horses and mules, 
which they annually purchase from her? What 
posi of our products does she take in exchange? 
None, sir! Of the four hundred thousand bales of 
cotton made annually in Mississippi, Kentucky 
does not purchase and consume of the raw mate- 
rial one thousand bales. The whole ofthis sum of 
a million of dollars (the balance against us in our 
annual trade with Kentucky) is taken from us, 
either in gold and silver, or anequivalent; while, 
on the other hand, the countries whence the for- 
eign bagging comes not only do not exact gold 
and silver in return, but receive our products in 
exchange, toa much larger amount than we do of 
theirs; yet we are cut off from these profitable cus- 
tomers, that our Kentucky neighbors may be en- 
riched by our labor. And the gentleman, not con- 
tent with this, must have secured to his State, in 
all time tocome, a share of-the public land fund— 
rendering necessary, by its distribution, the very 
tax imposed upon imported cotton-bagging. 

Sir, gentlemen should be cautious in their eager- 
ness to secure the golden egg, lest they kill the 
goose! Letthem consummate their policy, complete 
their bargain, pass their high tariff, and secure the 
land distribution; and they will see a spirit aroused 
in the country, such as has never been witnessed 
before, since we have been an pene people! 
—a spirit that will sweep from the statute-books 
of the country both of these unjust and unconsti- 
tutional measures. 


Mississippi can easily cease to consume the prod- 
ucts of the West. Her soil is as abundant in the 
prodaction of provisions as in cotton. From our 
cotton itself, we can fabricate, to the extent of our 
demand, a bagging which rivals the hempen fab- 
ric of Kentucky. We can, and we will, if this 
bill is passed, and other heavy restrictions are laid 
upon our intercourse with those nations that pro- 
duce the articles we want, and are willing to ex- 
change for our products! Sir, we will no longer be 
taxed for the benefit of Kentucky! If it is intend- 
ed to force us to consume only American products, 
we will consume our own, and not enrich those 
who, by unjust legislation, break up our commerce, 
and deprive us of foreign markets for the produc- 
tions of our soil! 

Sir, we have heard much of the distress which pre- 
vails inthe manufacturing districts. Ido not doubt 
its existence throughout the country, but it exists to 
no greater extent with the manufacturing classthan 
with the restof our fellow-citizens. Sir, in no part of 
the country has this distress been more intense than 
in the State I in part represent here: yet we complain 
not! While your Clerk’s table has groaned under 
the weight of distress-memorials from other States, 
not one has ceme from Mississippi. 

We have been told that the manufactories 
throughout the country have been closed, and 
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the operatives turned out to starve. Some 
the richest and most productive plantation, 
in the State of Mississippi have been 
ed; you may travel miles in that rich ang fi 
tile country, and see nothing but waste lands — 
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decaying habitations. Look at the new at jis; and he 
You will find them filled with tax-collector's es ai noc a8 1Of 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land, that hereto. wierests | 
fore have sold at from five to fifty dollars per acre jsnot rease 
are now selling at from five to fifty cents an acre. reasonable 


Sir, can any State in the Union show more wige. ound, the Sé 


spread ruin than this? Yet she sends no Memo. p you, and 
rials here. She asks no favors of this Government gu pert » 
save that it will not rob her of her mighty natural re. io contest 
sources. She stands proud and uncomplaining. Like fggpe pa"pe! ®! 
the native of the forest, the “man without a tear” ge inierest 
from whom torture can extract no groan, the flames agpumpuon de! 
no cry of anguish,-~she sends no petition for relief the hom 


to this hall, and gives out no unmanly cry of suf. labor, b 





fering in the hearing of the country. Her citi. in: ho 
zens ask no legislative aid. The ginater oe repied 0 
the evils they have suffered, and are now su ering pe tax 1p 
have been caused by too much legislation, and its this count 
consequences—credit, speculation, and banking, » the form 
They wish now to be let alone. With the lighis ppoverish | 
of a bitter experience shining over their destiny, it pent. The 
is their stern and unbending purpose to avoid the shed in the 
folly of former years; and, by rigid economy and uring the I 
untiring industry, to regain a prosperity as per- d Riv Jane 
manent as their late expectations have been transi- as imposed 
tory and delusive. p that exten 
ave discov 
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SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON, [ES <,"2 
OF MISSISSIPPI. ar people. 

In the House of Representatives, July 12, 1842. true; an 
The House having resolved itself into the Com- all the G 
mittee of the Whole on the tariff bill— Again: a 
Mr. THOMPSON having the floor, said: ee 
Mr. Cuatrrman: Enfeebled by ill-health, and worn os | 
down by the long session of yesterday, I should Te 


forego my desire to address the committee on the 
bill under discussion, at this late period of the de- 
bate, if I were not conscious that my constituents 
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feel, and have a large and lively interest in this ee 
tariff. They will expect me to make the effort, how- ca m 
ever vain and unvailing that effort may be, to point ~ ion 0 
out the enormities of this measure—unjust and un- a 
equal in its principles, onerous and oppressive in boat twos 
its operation; and destined to become, as I verily soi, Al 
believe, odious to my entire constituency. I am not seek 
vain enough to suppose that I shall be able to !shed ng favor 
any new light on this subject, which has been so 

fully investigated and elucidated by the profoundest 

intellects of the old Governments of Europe and Mr. Ch 
this country. The path which I prescribe to my- bissect the 
self runs not through those dark and intricate ave been 










labyrinths, in pursuing which, so many, in my 


, ul resol 
judgment, have become bewildered and lost; 


st stated 


but lies upon the surface, and is plain and easy. +l no d 
Common sense and facts shall be my guides: and ith any 
under their contro}, [ shall reject those opinions and nd let ¢ 
suggestions which they condemn, and adopt those rinciple 
which they approve and commend. ny syste 
During this whole discussion, protection has been he Vario 
the theme of every advocate of the bill, And, to sufficie 
sustain that doctrine, some of the strangest dogmas ral Gove 
which ever fell from the lips of sensible men have nent wh 
been gravely advanced. Interest blinds usall. Inour vorites 
courts of justice, under the wise rules of our glori- Hemain 1 
ous common Jaw, the Learn. Of the interested is itizen, 
inadmissible. Buterror may be repeated, till itis ation 
received for truth; and guilt, ever seeking to clothe ad affor 
itself in the garb of innocence, often deceives the 0 be the 
most wary and cautious. It is in this way alone nd, as § 
that I can account for the assertions and p Hecided 
tions which have been so repeatedly advanced by In the 
honorable gentlemen in this debate. - tuty of 
The first and leading argument in favor of this 1 sel 
rotective tariff bill, is, that. it is a measure of re- ny rest 
ief; that the revenue which will arise from it, is ary re 
felt by no one—is no burden to any portion of the itizen, 
Union, but rather a blessing to all; that it will stima- in th 
late industry, revive confidence, reanimate the nhtimat 
energies, and invigorate the nerves of our people, hanced 
and afford a most wholesome impulse totrade. Al iisagre 
this is beyond my comprehension. It may be my abject 
misfortune, but so it is.. [cannot see how the ex- of the 
tracting of twenty-seven millions of dollars from rom 
the pockets of the people will operate to their ad- bo ex 
vantage—will make them richer of more prosper- Now 
ous. It must be a tax; and I have yet to learn that reat ¢ 
taxation is a blessing. akes ¢ 


Again: it is pressed that the imposition of duties 
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joreiga manufactures does not increase the price 
ihe article, but enables us actually to buy it 
‘er, 1 this be true, why is it that the manu- 
- are so clamorous for an ‘increased rate ot 
os) By selling cheaper, they must curtail their 
ee. and has that class of our cilizens become so 
auc as topray usto make an jmmolation of their 
_juierests for the securement of the public weal? 
-pot reasonable; but, on the contrary, itis most 
z sonable and preposterous. Driven from this 
{ the same advocate for protection will turn 
non you,and say, with unblushing effrontery, Will 
ou permit the free and well-fed labor of this coun- 
io contest the markets of our own country with 
aper and starved labor of Europe? and thus 
*t inieresis Which do not supply the home con- 
motion demand of those, whose productions ex- 
the home consumption, a bonus—a profit on 
labor, beyond its Jegitimate metils. 
in: honorable gentlemen have asserted, and 
yempted to prove it, that the foreign producer paid 
.» jax imposed on imports; and that the consumer 
this eountry had no right to complain of taxation 
» the form of customs; which, while it did not 
mpoverish him, filled the coffers of the Govern- 
ot. The illustration of this principle was fur- 
‘shed in the article of coffee; it was asserted that, 
uring the last summer, as Soon as the news reach- 
{ Riv Janeiro that a duty of two cents per pound 
as imposed on coffee, the article fell in that market 
» that extent forthwith. Now, if this be true, we 
ave discovered the grand arcanum—ihe philoso- 
ners stone—the method by which our Government 
an be supported by the pauper labor of foreigners, 
iibout taking aught from the hard earnings of 
orpeople. But surely this position is too strange to 
irue; and it has been falsified by the experience 
all the Governments of Europe. 
Again: appeal after appeal has been made to the 
uton- growers, We have been told that we do 
ot understand our interest; that there is a countr 
nthe opposite side of this globe which has a soil 
nd aclimate equal to our own; and that soon India 
tons would drive the Southern planter out of 
emarkets of the world; and then he would crawl 
nhis knees to these halls, and pray Congress to 
eeure to him the home market. Mr. Chairman, 
his will-o’'wisp story cannot alarm us. The con- 
amption of the United States, as estimated by the 
ommittee on Manufactures, is 300,000 bales— 
bout two-thirds of the crop of the State of Missis- 
ippi. And we know that, when we retreat from 
he markets of the world, we may bid farewell to 
pur favorite pursuit— 


“ Othello’s occupation’s gone.’’ 


Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. T.,) if we will sift and 
lissect the thirty-five or thiriy-six speeches which 
pave been made in the advocacy of this bill: they 
il resolve themselves into the arguments I have 
si stated. I hope I state them with all fairness, I 
el no disposition to enter upon this discussion 
th any sectional prejudice. I am willing to live, 
nd Jet others live. I am willing to adopt any 
principle which works no injustice—to submit to 
ay system of taxation which bears equally upon 
he Various members of this Confederacy—to raise 
suflicient revenue for the support of an economi- 
tlGovernment. But I protest against any enact- 
kent which makes any class of individuals the 
nvorites of this Government—any legislative leger- 
emain Which takes from one, and gives to another 
luzen, without value received—any system of 
aration which imposes. burdens upon one man, 
id affords bounties to another. Such I conceive 
o be the character of the bill under consideration ; 
nd, as such, it shall receive my most cordial and 
becided opposition. 


In the first place, I shall assume that it is the 
huly of every man to seek that market where he 
a sell the need and buy the cheapest. And 
iy restriction by Government, beyond the neces- 
ny revenue, is an abridgment of the rights of the 
ia the second place, duties laid on imports are 
uiimately paid by the consumer, in the shape of en- 
hanced prices. Tam not aware that there is an 
agreement among political economists on this 
iject. If this bill should bring into the treasury 
of the Government $27,000,000, it will be drawn 
‘am the pockeis of the people of the United States, 
consome the articles, imported. : 
let us cast our eyes over the of this 
reat and free repnblic, euending from the broad 
tsof the north to the Gulf of Mexico in the 
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south—-from the Atlantic in the east, to the Pacific 
in the west; and we have a country which may 
well excite the pride of the patriot—embracing, 
as it does, every variety of soil, climate, and pro- 
duction, and inhabited by an energetic and intelli- 
gent people of every diversified taste, interest, and 
pursuit which characterize civilized lite. We have 
the shipping ot Maine; the manufactures of Massa- 
chusetts; the wool of Vermont; the grain and com- 
merce of New York; the iron, tobacco, and provis- 
ions of the Middie and Western States; the cotton, 
rice, and sugar of the Southern States. These 
several interests are not antagonistical the one to 
the other. They can exist, extend, and prosper 
under our free government. They should facili- 
tate, patronize, strengthen, and support each other. 
No true hearted American would desire to strike 
down any |egitimate business in this Union; nor 
would he consent to cripple or retard, in any way, 
our onward march to wealih and true greatness. 
The manufacturer should not ask or seek an undue 
profit on his investments, at the expense of the 
cotton-planter ; nor should the wheat-grower en- 
deavor to take the advantage of either. We are 
all of one kindred and tongue, and atiached to the 
same form of government, Our interests can and 
will harmonize, unless we allow our cupidity to 
overcome our sense of justice and equality. ‘The 
voice of liberty and patriotism would say, Leave 
every man in this republic to follow the promptings 
of his nature—to pursue happiness in hisown way— 
protecting him in the fall enjoyment of the fruits 
of his industry, by punishing vice, encouraging 
virtue, and securing to him the rights of person or 
property. 

Suppose the Government could be supported 
without any taxation whatever—suppose the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands would yield 
a revenue adequate to the wants of our treasury, 
and no necessiiy existed for import duties: would 
it not be a “consummation devoutly to be wished?” 
—would it not be a great boon, an inestimable 
blessing, to have no taxes? I should deem it so. 
I have ever considered taxation a necessary evil 
incident to civil government; but still an evil. 
This evil, every lover of his country will cheer- 
fully endure; but never will he consent to have it 
increased beyond the requirements of an absolute 
necessity. In the full freition of this blessing—of 
no taxation—would any of the great interests of 
this country be sacrified? Would our onward 
course to prosperity and wealih be staid? If so, 
our boasted system of freedom is a splendid hum- 
bug. On what would the cotton-planter of Missis- 
sippi depend for success in his occupation? On 
what he now relies—his industry, energy, economy, 
the productiveness of his soil, and the effective- 
ness of his labor. The tobacco and wheai-grower 
would depend upon the same. The manufacturer, 
too, soon would be willing to join in this equal race 
in which protection was to be extended to all, and 
favors to none; because he would soon see that his 
proximity to the consumer, the cheapness of the 
raw material, our inherent disposition to trade 
with our own countrymen, and the efficiency of 
well-paid labor and improved machinery, would 
give bim incaleulable advantages over the foreign 
producer of similar articles. But let me add one 
other thing which would be an indispensable re- 
quisite to the advancement of the whole:—a cur- 
rency—a measure of value, as stable and aniform 
as will be admitted of in the nature of things; it 
matters not whether it be large or small, extend- 
ed or contracted, so that it remains stationary and 
unvaryiog. Let us buy at the same standard of 
value at which we sell. Let us have some com- 
mon measure by which the labor of all can be esti- 
mated; and let him who toils reap more than he 
who toils not. Coming from the State of Missis- 
sippi, whose elastic energies have been bowed 
down to the earth by the bitter curse of an ever- 
varying currency, I speak with knowledge and ex- 
perience. No people can prosper, who sell their 
products at a contracted standard, and buy their 
articles of consumption at an enlarged one. We 
disposed of our coiton (our sole dependence) at 
that standard by which the balances between na- 
tions are adjusted, gold and silver; and every ar- 
ticle used in its production, was purchased at the 
inflated paper rates at home, and the consequence 
was hasty and almost total and irremediable ruin. 

Lam aware, Mr. Chairman, that the advocates 
of this bill will say that there are certain interests 
in this country that cannot be maintained without 
encouragement from this Government. This being 





translated into plain English, means, that unless 
the consumer of certain manufactures will pay for 
them more than the same articles can be had for 
e'sewhere, these manufacturers must abandon their 
trades. Upon what principle of justice can this 
doctrine be maintained? Let me siate a case, by 
way of illustration. It is very desirable to have 
railroads in this country. They annihilate dis- 
tance, and serve to bring the opposite extremities of 
our country almost in juxtaposition. They will 
increase our strength in war, and facilitate our 
commerce in peace. But suppose they are made 
before the wealth, and population, and trade of our 
country will justily their construction; and, in or- 
der to keep them up, and make railroad invest- 
ments profitable, you impose a tax, for their benefit, 
upon the produce brought to market in wagons 
and carts, and upon the traveller who prefers some 
other mode of conveyance: would such a tax be 
submitted to? Would not every one of us resist it? 
Would we not all say one to another—are we not 
all of one brotherhood? and does not the same Con- 
stitution, which brings us togetber in this hall, also 
make the citizen of Massachusetts at the same 
time a citizen of Mississippi, or any other State ? 
If his investments in Massachusetts are unprofit- 
able, is not the whole land open before him? And, 
upon that principle of nature, which abhors a 
vacuum, will not capital flow into that channel 
where it is wanted, till an equilibrium is produced? 
Is not this goodly land free to ali? and has any 
one a right to complain when Government makes 
no discrimination between her citizens? On the 
contrary, have not all substantial ground of dis- 
content when any man, or set of men, are made 
the peculiar recipients of its favors? All the Gov- 
ernoments of Europe are based on the principle of 
monopoly; and, therefore, their precedents will not 
suit our institutions. ‘The genius of ours is equal- 
ity; its spirit consists in allowing the largest liberty 
to every citizen compatible with the rights of per- 
son and property. ‘The Government was formed 
for the people, not the people for the Government. 
Unfetter commerce, as far as possible, abolish your 
restrictions on trade, enact laws bearing equally 
upon all, and you strengthen the arm, and enliven 
the enterprise of industry. Cheerfulness will soon 
revive the hearts of our people, and contentinent 
will tind its way to every fireside, Your roads, and 
canals, and rivers, will be crowded with the prod- 
ucts of the interior; your cities will swarm with 
customers; the canvass of your merchantinen will 
whiten every sea; and the vast resources of this 
extended country will be developed with a rapidity 
unexampled in the history of nations. 

The advocates of this bill, however, with great 
coolness, wi!l pronounce all this perfectly chimeri- 
eal. They will declare such a state of things dis- 
astrous to the best interests of the country. All of 
their arguments verge to but one point—without 
taxation, the country is rained. Why is this? Our 
country, with them, must include in its meaning 
only particular interests existing among their im- 
mediate constituents. And why are those interests 
clamorous for increased taxation? The question 
is of easy solution. Without entering upon the 
argument which has been so eloquently and forcibly 
pressed by other gentlemen—that duties upon im- 
ports greatly influence and affect the exchangeable 
value of our exports; aud that, as the Southern 
States furnish almost the entire exports of this 
country, which are to be exchanged for the prod- 
ucts of other nations, the burdens imposed upoa 
imports must diminish the demand for the imported 
articles, and thereby limit the demand for our 
staples abroad; and, in that way, while it operates 
with peculiar hardship upon the whole Southern 
section of this Union, it tends to reduce the price 
of the raw material, for the benefit of the manu- 
facturers. 1 will suppose the consumer in this 
country, whether he lives North or South, pays the 
duty on the foreign article; and | will take the case 

ut by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Tete of a mechanic in the North. He says, 
under the operation of this bill, this mechanic may 
be enabled to lay up six dollars more than he eonld 
have done without it. Now suppose, by his con- 
sumption of foreign articles, he pays to the Gov- 
ernment, in the way of mer price, three dol- 
lars. This bill will prove to such a man a decided 
blessing; because he will receive more in bounties 
than he pays in taxes. Take a poor man in Missise 
sippi—let him consume the same amount of foreign 
articles, and his three dollars is a clear loss; be- 
cause, by the paying of it, he will receive no more 
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for his cotton, his corn, or any product of his farm; 
nor will his jand be made richer. Thus the same 
law, which is a relief to one portion of the Union, 
18 & Curse to another. 

But revenue must be had; and, under the reck- 
less and profligate system adopted by the majority, 
of giving away a permanent source of revenue, 
the amount to be raised is greatly increased. I ad- 
mit that we have the right to levy duties. And I 
admit that, under the usage of the Government, 
this is the system by which our constituents expect 
us to replenish the treasury. But I deny that this 
is the most equal system; and 1 further deny that 
we have any power to lay duties, with a view to 
foster domestic manufactures. I know that what- 
ever may be the umount levied, that amount is so 
much in favor of domestic manufactures. But, of 
this accidental advantage I will not complain, pro- 
vided the duties are so distributed as that they will 
yield the largest amount of revenue on each article, 
and provided no money is raised beyond the eco- 
nomical wants of the treasury. At that point, pro- 
tection (in its proper sense) begins, commerce 
dwindles, and injustice is perpetrated. 

This leads me into the examination of the char- 
acter of this bill. Judging from the speeches 
which have bern made, I should not hesitate to de- 
clare that the great and leading object of this 
measure of relief is the protection of domestic 
manufactures; and the revenue to be derived trom 
it a necessary incident thereto. But, still, the 
title leaves the country to infer that the end, aim, 
and intent of this bill, is revenue. But I con- 
sider that no one, who will examine into the prin- 
ciples and provisions of this tariff measnre—into 
its features and colorings—will require you to write 
the proper name beneath the picture. 

In 1816, our Government had just emerged from 
a tedious, costly, but glorious war, with the proud- 
est and most powerful Government of Europe. 
Our public debt was large; our treasury was empty; 
our income was small; the whole business of the 
country was deranged; and patriotism required the 
legislature to impose, and the people to submit to, 
such taxation as was necessary to meet the honest 
obligations of the Confederacy, and sustain that 
honor in peace, which ,had been burnished so 
brightly in war. At that time, the manufactures 
were in their infancy, having been forced into ex- 
istence by the non-intercourse of our country with 
the commercial world during the war. Then, if 
at all, they reqnired the fostering arm of Gov- 
ernment to be extended over them. But, let this 
fact put to blush the impudence and avarice of the 
present demands, The manufacturers then asked 
a duty of 25 per cent. only on woollens and cotton, 
and of fifteen dollars per ton oniron. They re- 
ceived, at the hands of Congress, on raw wool and 
blankets, 15 per @ent.; and, on all finer manufac- 
tures of wool, no higher duty than 25 per cent.; on 
manufactures of cotton, 25 per cent; and on iron, 
nine dollars per ton; on cotton begging made of 
hemp, 20 per cent. This bill has been called, by 
some, a protective tariff; and, as far as it went, it cer- 
tainly gave advantages tothe manufacwrers. But, 
assuredly, it was a child, compared with the giant 
which now presents itself for our favorable con- 
sideration. With this law, however, the manafac- 
turing interests grew and strengthened, and en- 
larged their number and influence, till 1824; when, 
as now, the prices of all agricultural products 
were depressed to the lowest point; farmers could 
find no profitable market for their grain, and 
graziers no purchasers for their meat, except at 
afflicting rates. These manufacturers came for- 
ward with anxious faces and oily tongues, and said 
they, too, were famishing; but, if protection were 
extended to them, they would build up home mar- 
kets for the grain and provisions of the farmer, and 
for the raw material of the planter. Congress 

ranted their prayers, and the tariff of duties was 
increased. These interests went on prospering 
and widening, and the agriculturists waited with 
patience for the market of their surplus produc- 
tions, till 1828, when they were again found knock- 
ing at these doors, crying, with the voice of the 
insatiable grave, “more, more.” Their lamenta- 
tions were heard within these walls; and our pre- 
decessors atlempted to pacify them. But, as the 
national debt was wellnigh discharged, and the 
accruing revenue, under the then existing laws, 
was more iban sufficient to meet the ordinary de- 
mands on the treasury, the pretexts for increasing 
the taxation on the people were gone; and the 
ground was openly avowed by its leading advo- 
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cates, that the law of 1828 was passed with an eye 
single to protection. From that moment, this sys- 
tem of fraud and iniquity was considered as con- 
summated; and thisGovernment—this general com- 
mon Government—was used as the instrament, the 
engine, by which the profits of industry, and the re- 
wards of capital and labor, were unequally divided 
among its citizens. This confederated Govern- 
ment, which was designed to protect the rights and 
interests of all its members, of whatever clime, or 
section, or avocation, deliberately adopted a line of 
policy which plundered one portion of the people 
to enrich another; which gave bounties to one sec- 
tion, and burdens to another. From that honr, a 
strife, a fierce and obstinate contest, arose between 
the different sections of the Union. The weaker 
viewed the stronger as their oppressors—as unprin- 
cipled and mercenary robbers, who had the will 
and power to plunder, and cover their pilfering 
under the disguise of law. From that hour, the 
most bitter feelings were engendered; and the sons 
of the same glorious ancestry who had mingled 
their blood together on many a hard-fought battle- 
field, as an oblation for our liberties, stood ready to 
gird on their armor for the deadly conflict. The 
patriots of the country, who had been drawn into 
the support of that odious law, from ar anxious 
desire to provide the means to meet the public lia- 
bilities, and promote the general good, voluntaril 
and cheerfully gave way when experience evel 
to their satisfaction, the deleterious effects of the 
system upon the great leading interests of the dif- 
ferent sections of the Union. ‘They recommended, 
advocated, and passed into a law, in 1832, a large 
reduction of duties. But the principle of plunder 
was still retained, and the wronged and the injured 
were not satisfied; and, with stout hearts and firm 
nerves, they persevered in. their opposition till 
1833, when the total and immediate abolition of the 
whole systein of protection was ready to take place. 
Then it was the great Pacificator came forward, 
in eager haste; and, in order to prolong the exist- 
ence of bis favorite offspring for nine years, agreed, 
at the end of thattime, to its death. The lease is 
now expired; and, instead of having a bill framed 
i accordance with the principles of the compro- 
mise act, we have this bill of monstrosities now 
before the committee. We of the South have borne, 
with patience, and without a murmur, the slow 
and lingering expiration of this odions system; and 
now, when the appointed hour of deliverance has 
come, we are met with this proposition, to renew 
all the enormitiesof which we Jong and bitterly 
complained. 

Mr. Chairman, [ think I know the voice of my 
constituents in regard to the tariff bill of 1828. I 
do not know among them a single individual of 
any political party, either Whig or Democrat, 
who advocates that law; but, with one mind, we 
all consider it “a bill of abominations.” And if 
principles do not change with times, I feel as- 
sured that they will be as unanimous in their con- 
demnation of the bill upon your table; because, 
if we consider the times and the circumstances, its 
provisions deserve their more decided and unequiv- 
ocal reprobation. 

In the first place, it was asserted, in 1828, with a 
great deal of plausibility, thatthe manufactures were 
in their infancy, and that a few years of encour- 
agement would enable them not only to stand alone, 
but to compete for the market of the world. Now, 
nothing of that kind can be urged. On the contrary, 
even at this time, with a continued gradual reduc- 
tion of duties, the manufacturers are reaping a 
larger profit from their investments than the agri- 
culturists. This is most incontestably shown by 
the facts stated by my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
Lewis] on yesterday. The census tables show that 
the number of persons engaged in agriculture in 
1840 was 3,717,756. Their annual produets are, in 
value, $794,453,07l1—which is equal to $213 71 for 
each person. The number engaged in manufac- 
tures was 791,545; their annual producis are 
$395,882,615 15—equal to $500 14 for each person. 
The agricultural capital is $1,500,000,000; its pro- 
duct per annum is $52 22 on every hundred dollars. 
The manufacturing capital is $267,726,579; its 
roduct per annum is equal to $147 86 on every 
handred dollars; which is neatly 300 per cent. in 
favor of manufacturers. ‘ 

In the second place; so vast and astonishing has 
been the improvement in machinery within the last 
twelve years, that the contest in manufacturing is 
no longer one of labor, but of the effectiveness of 
machinery; and, in its management, our people are 
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or if not superior, to any other under ther. 
of Heaven. ne 
In- the third place, the condition of our fin 

requires us to discard the idea of prot 

to pass a law with an eye exclusive to reyes 
The tariff of 1828 was followed not by an incre” 
but by a diminution of the receipts into the aon , 
from customs; which, I verily believe, wij be 
effect of this bill, compared with one impos: 
moderate duties. The tariff law of 1898 oe 
proved the 19th May of that year, and wen inn 
operation the Ist day of September of the : 
year. The receipts into the treasury in 1828, from 


customs, were - - - $23, 
In 1829 - : - : 22 681 
In 1830 bg - - - 21 ,922'39) 


This shows that an increase of duties is not te 
cessarily followed by an increase of revenue. by 
the very reverse. Again: the duties on impons 
in 1839, (when the list of free articles had 
greatly enlarged, and three-tenths of those dui 
as levied by the act of 1832, had been deducted ) 
amounted to $23,137,925; which shows that, if jow 
duties are rere distributed, revenue will be ob 
tained, and the commerce of the country will ng 
be interrupted. 

In comparing this bill with the tariff law of } 
it must be kept in mind that this bill requires qj 
duties to be paid in cash: whereas that law allowed 
acredit ofsix, twelve, and eighteen months; 
Lapprove of the cash system, and believe that the 
credits heretofore allowed have been the fruitfy! 
source of much of the frauds which have bee, 
practised in our custom-hous’s; yet it makes g 
material difference in adjusting a proper rate of 
duties. Suppose a planter of Mississippi should 
take his cotton to Liverpool, and exchange it for 
the manufactures of that country. Under the 
credit system, he would return, give his bonds for 
the duties, and dispose of his goods in time to mee 
his obligations. Under the cash system, so much 
of his cotton as was necessary to pay the duties 
must be sold for money, and the residue only could 
be exchanged for the products of England. The 
profits of the adventure, in the one case and the 
other, would present a great disparity. The con. 
sequence of such a system, and such a rate of duties 
as this bill proposes, must inevitably be, that the 
small importers will be broken up, and the whole 
business, if any remains, will be thrown into the 
hands ot large capitalists. 

The next point in this bill, which was most de- 


cidedly condemned by the popular voice in the law 


of 1828, is the minimum principle. Under the oper- 
ation of this principle, the poorer and less able 
class of our citizens, who consume the cheaper 
article, pay the highest duties. Moreover, it con 
ceals its real character, and is calculated to deceive 
the less intelligent. As an illustration, take the 
case of the “manufactures of cotton, or of which 
cotton shall be a component part,” on which ie 
of 30 per centum” appears to be levied by the bil 
This does not seem so extravagant, or even un 
reasonable. But apply the minimum principle~ 
which is, that all manufactures of cotton not dyed, 
colored, &c., not exceeding in value 20 cents per 
square yard, shal! be valued at 20 cents per square 

ard; if dyed, colored, &c., not exceeding in value 
30 cents per square yard, shal! be valued at 30cents 
per square yard;—and the following table, pre 
pared with great care by an intelligent mercham', 
shows the result: 






White cotton goods | 36 Q 
White cotton goods | 36 76 pr. 
White cotton geods | 36 inches cts., or 60 pr. & 
White cotton goods | 36 inches cis., or 60 pr. & 
White cotton goods | 36 inches cts., or 43 pr. 
On calicoes - | 24 inches cts , or 100 pr. ch 
On calicoes + | 24 inches cts., or 75 pr. & 
On calicoes - | 24 inches cis , or 60 pr. 





Now, sir, these cheap cottons and calicoes af 
those most generally consumed by the pron 
large. Why attempt to deceive them? If youm 
tend to impose a prohibitory duty, be frank aod: 
manly, and write it in your bill—speak out, and sty 
openly, that on common cottons and calicoes ; 
lay a duty of 100 per cent. ad valorem; and sku 
not behind that long, and, to many, unintelligible 
word—minimum valuation. 3 

The next provision in this bill, which contributed 


so largely to render the tariff of 1828 odious to he 
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4g the Specific duties. As an illustration, I 
é an article most extensively consumed in 
giate of Mississippi; which, from our habits, 

well nigh become an indispensable requisite to 
ve re our crop for market, to wit—cotton ing. 
nis bill imposes a tax of 5 cents per square yard 
cotton bagging, in which respect it agrees with 
me jaw of 1828. Cotton bagging is generally forty- 
two or forty-three inches wide; five and a half 
are required for each bale, which is more 

J to six square yards. Thus you — i 
nig specific duty of five cents per square yard wi 
‘ tax pei on each bale of cotton amount 
to 30.cents, exclusive of the twine and rope,which are 
waxed six cents per pound. The ~— of Mississippi 
will. average 400,000 bales annually. This will 
make the tax paid by the citizens of sissippi, on 
this one article of cotton bagging, amount to 











































been Ne g120,000 per annum—a sum fully adequate to meet 
ies, he whole expenditures of her State Government. 
ed) fie It is trae this sum does not go into the Federal 
low ; it would be more tolerable if it did so, 
. ob MEE Bot it is taken, by a legislative enactment, from one 


rtion of your citizens, and given to another, in 
no respect more meritorious; and, in this aspect, I 












































































899 HN feel indignant at this proposition. ’ 
al} But look at this question in anotherpoint of 
wet view. I am informed, from reliable sources, 
ugh fe that the foreign cost of cotton bagging is from 
tthe MNES to 12 cents per running yard, which would 
‘itfy! ME make the Square yard cost from 64 to 10} cents. 
been MEE This estimate (made on the most liberal scale 
es: Mae claimed by any one) shows that your proposed spe- 
e of MEEcifie duty of five cents per square yard is equal to 
ould mean ad valorem duty of 474 to 76 12-13 per centum. 
t for MB This I conceive to be an outrage, a crying oppress- 
the Mampion fo the interest I represent on this floor. And 
is for Mamethe friends of this measure dare not do directly 
meet Mwhat they are proposing to do indirectly, under 
nuch Methis arttul pretext of specific duty; and that is, to 
ties Mimpose a duty of 60 per cent. on cotton bagging. 
‘ould fm The injustice would be too Peres 
The But I hear a voice (said Mr. T.) saying, Why 


| the Medo you not propose to reduce this duty? I pledge 
con. Mmemyself it shall be done whenever it is in order to 
juties edo so. Bat I have no hope of success. Kentucky 
voles are necessary to carry this bill; and, therefore, 
Kentucky must be accommodated. 

Ishall now proceed to show, from tables which 
Ihave prepared, the rates imposed by the act of 
1828, and those eons in the bill reported by the 
ommittee of Ways and Means, on some of the 



















ading articles; and, from them, a correct opinion 
able @emay be formed as to the whole bill. 
raper 
Cone ties i uti 
ceite Dig | Wape ant 
e the Means bill. 
yhich 
aa emer 
bill HR Allmanufactures of wool, or 
D un: of which wool shail be a 
ple~ component part, except 
dyed, TE carpetings, &c. -| 45 pr. ct. | 40 pr. et. 
S per Mi Blankeis, not exceeding 75 
quare cents each - -| 35 pr. et. | 15 pr. ct. 
value MiOn ali other kinds - -| 25 pr. ct. | 25 pr. ct. 
cent , (since increjased to 30.) 
Pre Mae Flannels of all kinds, except 
haat, cotton - -| 45 pr.ct. | l4cts. per 
o Sq. yard, 


This specific duty on flannels is elucidated by the 
following table from a reliable source: 










Width. | Cost pr.|/Duty it would pay 
on cost. 


aq. yard. 

























pr. ch 
pr, Cl 
Dr. Cte 
ai - | 27 inches | 16 cts. | 874 per cent. 
i n + | 27 inches} 24 cts. per cent. 
oy 27 inches} 32 cts. | 44 per cent. 
en 27 inches | 40 cts. | 35 per cent. 
S are he consumer of the cheaper article will 
sle at tax to Government. 
— . . 
r an Duties in 1828, |Duties by W: 
d say Means bill. 
os we 
skulk 
igible per cent. 
bated es sho 
to the ste rs 
; ‘ete pr. 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. Thompson. 
TABLE CONTINUBD. 


Duties in 1828. | Duties by Ways 
and Means ill. 








Iron, in bolts or bars, 
made wholly, or in 
part, by rolling -/1 85 per cwt. |$30 per ton. 

Wrought nails - |5 cts. per lb. |4 cts. per.lb. 

Steel, in bars - - | 50 per cwt. |2 50 per cwt. 

Japanned wares of all 

inds - - |25 per cent. 
Cutlery of all kinds - |25 per cent. 
Lead, in pigs, bars, and 


30 per cent. 
30 per cent. 


sheets 3 cts, per lb. |3 cts. per |b. 
Leather, tanned, sole 
and bend - - |30 percent. 6 cts. per Ib. 


Shoes and pumps, for| . 
men, of leather - |25cts. pr. pair/30cts. per pair 


Hats, of wool - |30 percent. [18 cts. each. 
Letter and foolscap pa- 

per - - - |17 cts. per Ib./15 cts. per Ib. 
Cotton bagging - |5cts. pr. sq. yd|5cts. pr.sq. yd 
Cordage, untarred, or 

rope - - |5 cts. per lb. {6 ets. per Ib. 


Twine . - ° cts. per lb. |6 cts. per lb. 


This list could be greatly extended. I have se- 
lected only such articles as enter into the general 
consumption of the country. Take the compara- 
tive rates I have given in connexion with the long 
list of free articles, which are so admitted for the 
express benefit of the manufacturer, and you must 
conclude with me, that, if the law of 1828 was ex- 
clusively a protective tariff, thjs bill, if passed, (as 
I am persuaded it will be,) must be a protective 
tariff. If the law of 1828 was a bill of “ abomina- 
tions,” this measure, considering the times and the 
circumstances, will be viewed as a bill of horrid 
abominations. 


Sir,do gentlemen suppose the people have for- 
gotten their principles, and changed their minds on 
this question? Do they imagine that that spirit of 
resistance to oppression, which we once exhibited, 
has gone? If so, what is the consideration wWich 
superinduces the change? You propose a duty of 
three cents per pound onraw cotton. if this item 
be intended as a revenue rate, it is too high; it 
amounts to an exclusion of foreign cotton from our 
country; it is heavier than the British, French, or 
Russian tariff on the same article. If it be laid 
with that intent, it should be reduced; and I will 
not resist its reduction. If, however, it be imposed 
for the purpose of protecting the cotton-grower, 
where is the planter, or the representative of plant- 
ing interests on this floor, who has asked you to 
protect him? Of what availto him is your duty 
on cotton; it makes no difference to him if your 
tax on cotton be three cents orthirty centsper pound. 
The production of the country exceeds its con- 
sumption; and the price of his product must depend 
upon the demand in the markets of the world. 
Owning our own labor, which is cheap and effect- 
tive—being the proprietors of our own soil, which 
is prolific and congenial to the growth of our 
staple—having easy access to market by water car- 
riage—we are willing to ae with the nations 
of the earth in the supply of this article; which, 
from habit and custom, has well nigh become one 
of prime necessity. All we ask is, clog us not with 
your commercial restrictions—drive us not away 
from profitable markets, by excluding from our 
country those articles for which our staple must be 
exchanged; and {we ask of this General Govern- 
ment no more. And, coming from the largest cot- 
ton State in the Union, I here avow my willingness 
to agree, for my constituents, that; if you will re- 
duce your tariff of daties on other articles down to 
a standard suited to an economical administration 
of the Government, you ~_ at the same time, 
-strike off the duty on cotton altogether, : 


You propose to levy a duty of 10 cents per bushel 
on indlen corn; 25 cents per bushel on wheat; 10 
cents per bushel on potatoes; 2 cents per pound on 
= and beef; 5 cents per pound on butter; and 

per cent. on unmanofactured tobacco. Will aes 
benefit the producers of these articles, by excluding 
similar ones from abroad? No one pretends that 






u will; yet the great mass of our citizens are 
Vagtsed inthe manninchine often and iindeed | 


articles.’ They do not ask you 
fear, foreign {campeon 
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their supply is greater than the demands of the 
home market, and their surplus must go abroad; 
and, in proportion to the demands of the foreign 


mer the prices of their products must be gradu« 
ated. 


“Home industry,” a popular phrase of the day, 
in connexion with protection, must, therefore, have 
a very limited meaning. It does not include that 
industry which fells the forest trees, rears the 1} 

cabin, fences in your fields, or ploughs the ground; 
but that industry which embraces the capital ine 
vested in the manufactories of cotton, wool, 1TOM, 
glass, cotton-bagging, salt, sugar, &c. The indus~ 
try of thé many is taxed, to increase the income of 


the few. The poor man’s hat, and shoes, and shirt, . 


and blankets, and iron, and steel, and axe, and saw, 
and knives and forks, and plates, and medicine, 
and salt, and sugar, are taxed, to give him the glori« 
ous privilege of being forced to buy them of an 
American citizen. But all this would be more 
tolerable, if you could appeal to his patriotism, and 
tell him that whatever he paid went into the treas~ 
ury of his country, and served to sustain iis honor, 
increase its strength, and elevate its standing 
among the nations of the earth. But how stands 
the account? The census tables show the manufac- 
turing products amount to $395,000,000. The gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Ranpotpa] stated 
them to be 434,000,000. and the talented gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, who made so strange and 
incomprehensible a speech on yesterday, [Mr. C, 
J. INGeRsoLt,} estimated them at $500,000,000. Our 
imports are valued at $94,000,000, of which amount 
$81,000,000, according to the estimate of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, will pay aduty. If the 
consumers of the country be required to pay an 
equal duty upon the domestic and foreign article, 
ata low duty of 20 per centum ad valerem, they 
would pay, in the shape of enhanced prices, 
$117,200,000; of which sum, $100,000,000 would go 
to sustain the manufactories of the country, and 
only $17,200,000 would be received by the Govern- 
ment. How much morestriking would this enor- 
mity appeampif you were to take 40 per cent., the 
supposed average duty of this bill ! 

From the feeling which has been manifested in 
this debate, I should lose all hope for my country, 
if this House had uncontrolled power over thig 
subject. But I rejoice that there is a co-ordinate 
department placed at the otherend of Pennsylvania 
avenue, whose approbation must be obtained, be- 
fore any bill you may pass will have the sanctity 
and force of law. On this occasion, in him I 
place my reliance. His knuwn opposition to for- 
mer laws of protection; his late veto message, in 
which he speaks of his determination to adhere to 
the principles of the compromise act (although I 
differ gaan him in his interpretation of that act,) 
and the firmness he has exhibited on former occa 
sions, increase my hope that he will save the 
country from this act of plunder. The Constitu- 
tion clothes him with the power to arrest this 
measure; and I am ready to believe he has the 
will and nerve to exert it. In addition, in the 
violent remarks of the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Borrs,] [ see that “coming events cast their 
Shadows beiore.” His threats of ten thousand 
bayonets glittering in Pennsylvania avenue—ot im- 
peachment and removal—his avowed delermina~ 
tion to “head him or die,” which has become as 
familiar to our ears as household words—all con~ 
vince me that a storm is gathering, and that this 
old man is resolved not to be headed, though the 
gentleman from Virginia may attempt to behead 
him for thwarting him in his views. The people 
do not call for t sage of so extravagant a 
a bill as we are now aboutrto pass. The manufac- 
turers themselves should not desire it, because any 
advantage obtained at this time must be of short 
continuance. The friends of this measure must 
feel and know that they are in a minority with 
the people; and extravagant protection now given 
must be followed u by such a burst of popular 
indignation, as will lead toa total and complete 
abolition of the whole system. 


But, Mr. Chairman, perceive that only a few 
minutes yet remain of my hour; and, before my 
time runs out, I desire to notice some other points 
involved in the consideration of this bill. 

If revenue be the object of this measure, I con- 
ceive that the amount proposed to be raised is 

eatly beyond’the expectations of the country. In 
the canvass of 1840, the VanBuren Admipistration 

withmuch for extravagance, 
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though each succeeding year* showed a decisive 
reduction from the high-tanff and bank-inflated 
times, and gave earnest of an honest disposition to 
come down still lower, Yet thirteen millions was 
held up as the proper standard. The people be- 
lieved there was extravagauce—and I am free toad- 
mit that the expenses were higher than I will at- 
tempt to justity—and they gave power to the re- 
formers. But will not this same people be aston- 
ished when they are told by these same reformers 
that no less than mente eee millions will be re- 
quired to carry on the Government? In my opin- 
ion, eighteen millions is amply sufficient to meet ail 
the demands of an economical administration of 
your treasury. And I base this opinion upona 
calculation made by the ablest man our country 
can boast of, at the other end of this Capitol, (Mr, 
Cauvun,} during the winter. He takes the year 
1823, (one of the years of Mr. Monroe’s Adminis- 
tration,) and compares the expenditures of that 
year with the estimates of this, and the population 
of the country ai the two periods, and the account 
stands thus: In 1823, the actual expenditures were 
$9,827,832. In 1842, the estimates are $25,997,258— 
deducting, in each case, paymeuts on account of 
the public debt. The rate of increase of popula- 
tion from 1820 to 1840is estimated at seventy-five per 
cent. Now, assuming that the eapenditures should 
not increase more eee than the population, 
(which is surely a very liberal basis of calculation— 
ifnottoo much sv, ) we add (0 $9,827,832 seventy-five 

rcent.,and the expenditures of this year should 

$17,198,681—less by eight millions and a half 
than we are called upon to raise for the permanent 
expenditure of the Government. 

I have notthe time to specify the items of reduc- 
tion; bat will mention one fact, to show how much 
could be saved by a proper and wise administra- 
tion of the departments. In 1821, the cost of each 
man employed in the army‘of the United States 
was e268 91. Inthe year 1842, when provisions, 
clothing, and every article of consumption are 
cheaper than at the former period, thescostof each 
man is $390; which makes $136 more for each 
man, for the some services now, than at the for- 
mer period. To effect this reform, is not, I ad- 
mit, in our power; but solely in the hands of the 
heads of the departments, who must have the talent, 
courage, and disposition to do their duty, 


I can barely mention another point of my sub« 
ject. You include in this bill the repeal of the 
compromise clause of the distribution law. Though 
you raise the duties above 20 per centum, you are 
resolved to have the land money scattered amun 
the States, to create a vacuum to be filled by ad- 
ditional duties. This the President has said he 
will never sanction; and, therefore, the majority 
may exercise their pleasure in holding on to it in 
this bill. But if you are so tenacious of this dis- 
tribution, why are you so averse to the proposition of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, { Mr. Gentry, ] offer- 
ed last night, toassume the State debts? You disavow 
the movement as a Whig measure. You declare it 
to be a monstrous doctrine, that this Government 
shall undertake to pay the State debts; yet you 
adhere to the principle of furnishing the States 
with the money, to meet their liabilities. Where is 
the substantial distinction between giving to the 
States the money to pay their debts, and underta- 
king yourselves to liquidate them? It requires a 
keen perception, indeed, to distinguish between 
these two propositions. ‘The Constitution declares 
“that the Congress shall have power to dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing, the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” We have the power to sell the 
public lands, and the money arising from such sale 
differs not in any respect whatever from that which 
comes into the treasury from the disposition of any 
“other property,” or from any other source. The 
pretext that the public lands belong to the States 
individually, is false and groundless. By far the 
largest portion yet remaining unsold was never 
ceded by the States, to aid in meeting the expense 
of this General Government, but was purchased by 
the money taken from the Federal treasury. And 
the States have no more a separate interest in these 





* The “disbursements during the four yearsof Mr, Van Bu- 
Ten’s administration, for the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE: 
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lands, than in your ships of war or your custom- 
houses, As long, then, as you persevere in giving 
the land revenue tothe States, you can never per- 
suade the people you are serious and decisive in 
your opposition to the assumption of State debts. 
on quail before the magnitude of the subject; 
you fear popular indignation, and therefore cannot 
come up to the mark on this great question; but 
you cleave with great obstinacy to the principle, 
by distributing this pittance—this inconsiderable 
amount arising from the proceeds of the public 
lands. The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Gentry,] and the gentleman from Maryland, { Mr. 
W.C. Jounson,}] need not be discouraged. The 
are in the advance of their party; and, althoug 
the timid dare not, at this time, take up the line of 
march; yet, ifdistribution should become the settled 
policy ef thisGovernment, assumption must be the 
mevitable consequence. If the ship of state is 
once drawn within the influence of these circling 
tides of distribution, it must, in the end, be en- 


guifed in the dreadful whirlpool of assumption; © 


and, from that day, State independence and State 
sovereignty are gone!—from that hour, the days 
of this great Republic are numbered! 





SPEECH OF MR. C. J. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
In the House of Representatives, July 11, 1842.—On 
the tariff bill. 

The House having resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav- 
ing under consideration the “ bill to provide reve- 
nue from imports, and to change and modify exist- 
ing laws imposing duties on imports, and for other 
purposes” — 

Mr. G. J. INGERSOLL addressed the commit- 
tee as follows: 

Mr.Cuainman; The peculiarity of this country is 
to begin a national eareer in intimate commercial 
connexions with others far advanced and well estab- 
lished in their exclusive systems. In the half cen- 
tury of American existence, we have passed through 
a rustic age and a maritime age, and are now in an 
industrial age. From 1783 to.1789, the United States 
of America had perfectly free trade—no manufac- 
tures—direet taxes;—-all that gentlemen who vaunt 
these advantages commend to our preference—a 
cheap Government, administered by men at least as 
good as we are—the same fruitful mother-earth—all 
the natural productions we enjoy, with liberty, inde- 
pendence, and union:yet penury, misery, com- 
plaint, and discontent were universal in that undis- 
ciplined age of nakedness and want. There was 
no American clothing, furniture, building of houses 
or vessels, no wéapons, no tools, no money, no 
credit,no commerce. Such was the first stage. 

The wisest of our forefathers—Washington, 
Franklin, Madison, and their associates—deemed 
it indispensable to add better government, and 
more perfect union, to promote general welfare by 
the present Constitution. Their first acts were pro- 
tective of industry in maritime adventure, by pro- 
hibitory navigation acts; and of domestic labor, by 
smgons on foreign nega. But, before they could 
make progress in the latter branch of national de- 
velopment, the wars of Europe, which began in 1792, 
drew all attention to the former. From that time 
till 1805 pigees oe golden aor f commercial 

rosperity, when that age was brought to a stand 
cad not Gan after closed, by belligerent interrup- 

tion. 

The war of 1812, which was the price paid for 
this commercial prosperity, caught us—I must put 
the sentiment in another tongue before this audi- 
ence—caught us sans culoties, withoyt blankets 
without éven a sufficiency of fints, in egregious 
want of most of the means of self-defence. Tis Ibe- 
lieve—however incredible—a faet, that maity of the 
battles of that war were fought with Ameri¢an gun- 

powder so extremely inferior to that of the enemy 
that the disadvantage was terrible odds against us, 
We were not only without navies, armies, and for- 
tifications, but enormous losses and sufferings were 
endured for want of clothing, tools, highways, and 
other necessaries, At the same time, however 
war forced American manufactures by its prac’ 
rohibition. Warned by intolerable privations, the 
Rowbern, “Wester, sn Middle Sis, by. whom 
carried on, fo upon th 
Eastern States, in 1816, the are of that year, The 
tariff of 1824, in like’ T,- Was put in force. 
The tariff of 1828 was forced by the » CO- 
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operating with the Middle and Western 

upon the South. Then came the plantation att 
the troubles of nullification, resulting in the ion 
promise act of 1833. : 


It has been the rather provoking and humiliatia 
lot of the five millions of free, industrioys = 
well-disposed inhabitants of the great central States 
—the zone of this Union —to be continually threat. 
ened and buffeted by either one or the other ey. 
tremes of it—sometimes the East, at others the 
South—making or unmaking tariffs and administr,. 
tions, to which the majority has submitted, with a 
least as much grace as a menacing minority has 
any right to expect for its misrule. The stro 
are commonly the least complaining, and often the 
most yielding. 


Thus I have hastily abridged the events of several 
years, sanenciag what may be designated as the 
three first ages of this country—the rustic, the mari. 
time, and the manufacturing, which followed each 
other in natura! sequel and transition; and I am 
now to present a mere sketch of the effects upoy 
the industry of the Union. From 1812—when 
manufacturing began, under war compulsion 
1833, when the tariff entered upon the process of re. 
duction—that is to say, in about twenty years—fiye 
hundred millions a year of what may be called 
manufactures proper were added to the wealth 
the capital, the comfort, the independence, the 
civilization, the prosperity, and the nationality of 
this rising country. The war covered it with glory 
by sea and land. The peace of Europe induced 
the nations of that continent to resume as much as 
each could of foreign commerce: each one like. 
wise strove to resume and extend its own indus. 
trial faculties. The United States, deprived of a 
large portion of the commerce which tbey had en- 
joyed, as carriefs of the world, also turned their 

attention to domestic industry, and were rewarded 

with the rich results which united liberty and labor 
never fail to produce. In twenty years we learned 
to make for ourselves everything useful, and almost 
everything desirable—clothing, furniture, building 
in all its varieties of dwellings and of vessels, for 
land and sea, highways and facilities of intercourse, 
fortifications, arms, munitions, whatever war fe- 
quires, or peace delights in. In the article of 
cluthing, instead of being a naked and dependent 
population, we succeeded in making, in every sub- 
stantial and every elegant variety, whatever leather 
is the chief material of—shoes, boots, saddles, bri- 
dies, harness; cotton shirting and sheeting, woollen 
coats and over-clothes, flannels, those excellent 
fabrics which are composed partly of cotton and 
partly of woollen, buttons, pins—in a word, almost 
everything that is worn; not merely the coarse, 
common, and cheap, but many of the ‘elegant and 
costly necessaries. For instance: the eye-glass, 
which I am obliged to wear, spectacles, the seal 
and case of my watch, even the razorsand penknives 

I use, are all of Americati manufacture. In the 

article of building, dwellings, public edifices, ships 

and vessels of every kind, carriages and vehicles, 
rail-cars, nails, tools and implements, paints, pé 
per-hangings, ropes, anchors, every soft of me 
chinery, ploughs, and all other agricultural insiri- 
ments in the utmost perfection—I have already 
mentioned harness, saddles, and bridles—of furnt- 
ture, beds and bedding, chairs, tables, lamps, car: 
pets, musical instruments, stoves, grates, cooking 
utensils, marbles of every kind, steam-engines, | 
comotives, railroads, all the elegant necessities 

glass, of leather, of wood, many of those of irot, 
at least the substantial creations of cotton ané 

woollen, papers, books, types, locks, and cutlery. I 

is said that no nation can be weil clad in woolles 

without eating the muttofi as well as shearing We 
sheep, which is not an American taste: our col 

mon meat is pork and beef—mostly pork. It is im- 

poaeitee to conceive moré prodigious or more bent 

cial ameliorations than domestic industry Pim 
auived in aus countr and for this rane ed 
any part of it in particular, but for every 
~ = Plant for the labo 
than for the 
ways procure sup 


tion, and place, much more im 
rious poor who could not affor 
wealthy, who could : 
plies {rom abroad. The impoverished 4) Po 
coe rose up and became a puissant nation. 
iti¢al ence, achieved by seven years’ Wah 
was not a greater aaa 
secial independence effected by 
protected industry. 
contented, 
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e, tillage, farming and planting, labor and 
manufactures, all thriving in glorious harmony, 
with unexampled increase of numbers, riches, and 
the powers of a great empire. We acquired an 
army and a navy, clothed, armed, and provided 
by our own means. We produced tive hundred 
millions a year, Which we had been obliged to de- 

nd on foreign countries for, and which it would 

ve cost us five hundred billions a year to buy 
abroad, instead of producing at home. All this 
was the harvest of protection. I shall endeavor to 
explain what I consider the best protection, and 
how vital an element freedom is in its creation. 
But I wish to be understood as asserting the rinci- 
le of govermental protection to industry, which it 
js now so much in vogue to repudiate and contemn; 
of protection without reference to revenue or any 
incidental upshot. American manufactures were 
brought into the vast existence T have faintly depict- 
ed, by protection, asserted as a constitutional right, 
and maintained as the true national policy by every 
Administration of this Government for most of the 
first half century of its being. 


I address myself to this subject asa preien) 
man, avoiding all speculation, dealing: but little 
with statistics or details, but fixing attention closely 
and fairly on the philosophy of facts which look us 
cheerfully in the face; and, I think, cannot be de- 
nied or explained away. Facts are stubborn things. 
And be it remembered that, with the immense fact 
of the millions of domestic production I allege, 
comes another most persuasive fact—that American 
manufactures, thus produced at home, are mostly 
cheaper than they were formerly bought, or can be 
bought abroad. A variety of ingenious explana- 
tions are given for this invincible fact, with none of 
which shall I trouble the committee. The fact itself 
is enough for my argument. Clothes, houses, ships, 
tools, materials, chemical preparations, and other 
essentials of manufacturing manipulation; not 
merely nails—which have been singled out for con- 
troversy—but almost everything that can be men- 
tioned, we find falls in price, and improves in qual- 
ity, as increased in quantity by domestic industry. 
An honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
McKeon,] in the course of his assault upon Amer- 
ican protected labor, thought proper to speak of his 
linen shirts. Sir, I will venture the assertion that I 
wear five times as many shirts as that honorable 
gentleman; and that my fifty or sixty American 
coarse cotton shirts, while they are much more 
comfortable and wholesome than his fine linen, do 
not cost as much, several dozen of them, as his one 
dozen. Iasked him to show me his hat, and to tell 
me the price of it. There is mine, which cost three 
dollars: his cost five; and I[ will leave it to any com- 
petent judges whether there is as great a difference 
in ahy respect between the two, as the price would 
indicate. American manufactures being on their 
preferment, are mostly more substantial than what 
we buy abroad. Our coarse cottons—in which 
nearly all christendom must soon be clothed—are 
inestmably superior. Our woollens have more 
stuff, and better stuff in them, than the English; for 
which the demand has, of late years, been so great, 
that they are made more for sale than for use, with 
@ brilliant surface, but without the substantial in- 
gtedients with which American industry is obliged 
o win its way. I got the French coat I wear for 
the purpose of showing how much superior the 
finest French broadcloth is to that of England—bet- 
ter dyed, and more durable; and the black cravat I 
wear is of Italian silk, which I also use as some 
counteraction of the overwhelming English influ- 
ence of fashionable tailors, shopkeepers, and others, 
who are among the foremost to decry the manufac- 
lures of their own country, which they frequently 
sell, at the high price of foreign manufactures 
when bought for much lower prices, as American. 

Looking steadily to facts, therefore, with a deter- 
mination not to be perplexed by any theory or spec- 
ulation, can it be pretended that such vast improve- 
ment in American condition is calamitous—un- 
Constitutional—the plunder of one clgss for the un- 
just emolument of another?—that"American indus- 
ity is the public detriment which we hear de- 
houpced and stigmatized on this floor? On the 
Contrary, is not all the marvellous wealth that I 
have spoken of—the five hundred millions a year 
of our own handiwork—the spontaneous, the reg- 
» the naturalized and acclimated, though pos- 


Somewhat too rapidly accelerated, creation — 

ie indiapeasabl otected labor of . 
Is not every pet of that |) 
in a 
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our common 
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‘ environed by the further protection of ships of the 
-line, frigates, sloops of war, armed steamers, navy- 
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if not equally interested, in such development? 
When we hear of plunder and monopoly, is not the 
argument obviously unfounded? Is it possible that 
any one class—that any modern dynasty of asso- 
ciated wealth, among a people so free, so intelli- 
gent, so alive to local and individual interests as 
we are, of every State inthis wide-spread Union;— 
is it possible that any one class can usurp su- 
premacy so selfish over all the rest? Certainly 
The very fact that our ar- 
mies, navies, persons, dwellings, farms, planta- 
tions, shipping, shops, and hearths, are all enjoy- 
ing the products of our own labor, is unanswera- 
ble proof that the gain does not accrue to any one 
class, but is shared by all,—if not with absolute 
equality, yet by as near approach to it as is ever 
‘There must be farmers, merchants, 
planters, and professions, as well as artisans, me- 
But it is 
‘not true that the farm or plantation is plundered 


not; it is impossible. 


practicable. 
chanics, laborers, and manufacturers. 


by the protected workshop. Honorable gentle- 
men have reduced, by what they deem accurate 
calculations, the numbers of those said to be im- 
mediately interested in manufactures to some six- 
ty or seventy thousand individuals—sixty-seven 
thousand was the number computed by the honor- 
able gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Dan- 
1eL.] But I beg to inquire of him, and of all 
others led astray by such arguments, how many 
shipping merchants there are, whether they ex- 


ceed forty or fifty thousand, for the protecticn of 


whose commerce this Government has always 
maintained a navigation system, inflexibly pro- 
hibitory, which nothing but reciprocity treaties 
with foreign powers ever unlocks to their ship- 
ping; and also an armed marine—a navy—for 
whose support we have voted ten millions of dol- 
lars-for this single year. The objection of mo- 
nopoly proves too much. 

The honorable gentleman from North Carolina 
is a highly respectable lawyer—a profession com- 
prehending some fifleen thousand individuals: 
would he call it a monopoly, for which all the rest 
of the community are taxed? The reverend cler- 
gymen, who open our daily sessions with prayer,— 


is, in some barbarous countries, considered a mo- 


polygamy or concubinage; while it is the rule and 
the conviction of all Christian countries that the 
restraint of marriage is a wise ordination. Can 
commerce complain of the protection bestowed by 
Government upon manufactures? An honorable 
member from the city of New York stands erect 
before us, the redoubtable champion of what he is 
pleased to vindicate as free trade, while nine-tenths 
of the shipping in that noble seaport are protected 
by penal navigation acts, strictly prohibitory, and 


yards, dry-docks, and every other costly contri- 
vance, to protect a commerce of which it is certified 
by the present collector that seventy-four per cent. 
is carried on by resident forei 
has protection in the ratio of at least ten for one to 
that enjoyed by manufactures. I by no means be- 
grudge the protection thus afforded to commerce; 
but if the oft-repeated boast of New York be true, 
that one-half the imports of the United States are 
received in that city, it follows, as matter of arith- 
metical proof, that five of the ten millions this year 


rotectiqn to the commerce of New York; while it 
is impossible to calculate the countless millions 
which the navigation acts bestow in protection upon 
that same commerce. A ship or steamer is the 
noblest of all manufactures. An honorable gentle- 
man near me seemed to be somewhat disturbed at 
being chenges by another with patronizing a pin- 
factory in Rhode Island. But why not, sir? The 
principle is the same in giving protection,to a ship, 
the largest and noblest of all fabrications, or a pin 
which is among the least and simplest. For one, i 
hold the protection of both to be equally important; 
and that no people can become a nation till they pro- 
tect -pins, nails, and other seemingly insignificant 
manipulations, as well as ships, steamboats, rail- 
roads, and the greatest public structures. 

It is very common on this floor for gentlemen 


unprotected agriculture, tocomplainof the protection 


given to manufactures as gross injustice to therural | 


interest.. An honorable member from told 
us that he can hardly keep his temper when speak- 
ing of this egregious injustice. But what is the. 


is their sacred calling a monopoly? Marriage itself 





nopoly, where they prefer the freer intercourse of 
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fact? All the grain, butter, cheese, potatoes, 
beef, pork, hides, rice, tobacco, and cotton,—every- 
thing for which we are indebted to farming or 
planting labor, is protected by an average of more 
than 15 per cent. So that, taking the yearly farm- 
ing product at about thirteen hundred millions of 
dollars, tariffed at 15 per cent., and the yearly prod- 
uct of manufactures proper at about five hundred 
millions, tariffed at an average of 25 per cent, 
agriculture has seventy-five millions a year of pro- 
tection more than manufactures. This is farming 
proper; but when we include the plantation interest, 
the proportion of protection is much larger in 
favor of the products of the earth, against those of 
what may be designated as manufactures proper. 
Cotton is as well protected as coal, and sugar more 
than iron. Lead has much more than any of them. 
So universal is protection in embracing every in- 
terest, East and West, North and South,—so con- 
nected and dependent are all these interests upon 
each other, that itis impossible to separate them. 
We could not if we would, I hope we would not if 
we could, deprive any of them of whatever pro- 
tection is necessary to their indispensable develop- 
ment. National protection is neither more nor less 
than national existence. The American people 
cannot dispense with the conservative superintend- 
ence of Government as anation. We have heard 
little or nothing, in the course of this debate, of the 
unpatriotic dogma that our wants are to be supplied 
in foreign countries, if it costs less to supply them 
there. It seems to be generally agreed that na- 
tional industry is meritorious and desirable; is na- 
tional independence, deserving cultivation and en- 
couragement; and the only question appears to be, 
(apart from that of constitutional authority,) what 
is the wisest method of establishing manufactures 
about our homesteads? There have been theorists, 
insisting that we ought not to manufacture at all; 
but their dogma finds no favor, 1 am happy to think, 
in Congress. When a gentleman from the far 
West talg@®to us with indignation of the unjust 
preference which manufactures enjoy over agricul- 
ture, he must forget that not a tree in the forest 
could be cut down, nor a field brought into tillage, 
without cheap protected American labor, or im- 
plements bought dear in Europe. We have had re- 
monstrances, too, from the city of New York, and 
perhaps elsewhere, by some expostulating against 
what they are pleased to deem the unjust protection 
of other employments than their own. But if they 
will inform themselves of the laws of their coun- 
try, made by themselves, or their immediate rep- 
resentatives, they will find that every hatier, shoe- 
maker, tailor, blacksmith, painter, and viher work- 
ingman, be his vocation what it may-~-is working 
behind the ramparts of indispensable protection. 
The blacksmith’s iron, the shoemaker’s leather, 
the materials of the hatter, the painter, and all 
other mechanics, are protected from ruinous flue- 
tuations of price, from eoneeny from glui, and 
other pernicious liabilities, by the barriers raised 
againel foreign interference. What could any kind 
of labor do—not only. commerce, without its nav- 
igation acts, but labor of any kind—without 
protection against inroads from abroad? We 
should be thrown back to 1783-’87—conclusion retro- 
grade and mad mistake—the first and feeble age 
of a poor and wretched people. We should recol- 
onize ourselves. There would be no protection 
no wages, no employment, no livelihood for Jabor— 
labor by sea,or Jabor in workshops, or labor afield; 
labor of journeymen, day-labor, or any labor. 
There would be a dearth of iron for the black- 
smith, of leather for the cordwainer, of cloth for 
The raw material of every trade would 
be far-fetched and dear-bought, scarce, bad, and 
hard to get. Wecould do nothing. It is not ve 
tended that we could. A horizontal tariff of 20 
per cent. acknowledges that protection is indispen- 
sable; and the only question is, how much is ne- 
cessary, or, as I shall endeavor to show, what 
amounts to protection. 


It is a question not of speciality, but of nationality; 
and I hold that a people are not far advanced be- 
ond the condition of a tribe, who cannot and 
Xo not make for themselves, by their own labor, 
whatever is indispensable to their self-defence and 
independence as a pation. What is our country, 
or where?’ Is it Maine, or Missouri, or Pennsyl- 
vania? No. Physically, itis ships, cotton, corn 
and. other staples. Morally, it is the civil 

and religious prin we prefer. Politically, it 
is liberty and lity. Liberty and equality—for 
what is liberty without equality! Equality is the 
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better half of liberty, without which liberty is lit- 
tle worth. Free trade! Certainly; as free as pos- 
sible. Freedom is the root of every industrial, 
every political advantage. It is the great spring of 
the vast manufacturing establishments of Great 
Britain. Ido not ascribe the immense industrial 
exploits of that wonderful kingdom to prohibitions, 

rotections, bounties, and monopolies: far from it. 

"hey sprang from liberty. But American indus- 
try must, either by treaty or other law, be put upon 
something like equality with British industry, or 
we surrender our freedom to Great Britain. We 
surrender the same power, since our independence, 
which she exercised before to regulate our manu- 
factures. ‘There is no freedom of trade between 
nations, except by treaty. There can be none. In 
France, Spain, and, | believe, many of the other 
countries ef Europe, there are provincial tariffs 
and city tariffs. Phe products of one of the prov- 
inces of Spain cannot be taken to another without 
the fetters of some onerous duty. The wines of 
France cannot enter Paris without vexatious im- 
posts. It is against these impediments that the doc- 
rine of free trade was wisely asserted by political 
economists—the same freedom which exists in all 
its perfection among the different States of this 
Union. But we cannot agree to let Great Britain, 
France, and Spain, share with us in the benefits of 
our commerce, and manufactures, and navigation, 
unless they render such participation reciprocal, 
without thereby surrendering tothem the power they 
exercise over their own colonial possessions; and to 
be exercised without any of the forbearance shown 
to colonies. Free articles there are in our tariffto a 
very large amount—to the amount of nearly half 
our importations—which is free trade to a great 
extent. Butin return for this free trade at home, 
we have no free trade abroad but what we get by 
treaties on the reciprocity principle, which this 
country is at all times ready to share with any 
other. It is not the fault of our Government 
that American trade is not entirely tree. To make 
it free to all others while theirs ‘is ndf@¥ree to us, 
would be precisely the same as suffering them to 
make war on us without making it upon them. 
The United States are now languishing with ex- 
cess of liberty, because it is without equality. We 
want equality with foreign nations for our com- 
merce andmanufactures—that is, national equality— 
as we want individual equality among ourselves 
for our currency, which has been surrendered to 
irresponsible corporations, just as our industry is at 
the mercy of irresponsible foreign nations. It is 
a disadvantage of this country, in commercial and 
manufacturing competition, that we are governed 
by laws, while the commerce of other countries is 
subject to royal edicts, suddenly and injuriously 
operative upon those they choose to counteract. 
England, by an order in council, may flood Amer- 
ica with a deluge of manufactures; and it must 
never be forgotten, in fixing American tariffs, 
that they must guard against not only ordi- 
nary importations, but overwhelming emergencies. 
Freedom, I acknowledge, nay, asseverate,-is the 
basis of industrial promotion. We must have it. 
But regulation is the superstructure. Freedom 
and regulation must be blended in just relative pro- 

rtions. At home, there cannot be too much 

iberty. Let trade and manufactures alone—that 
is their best encouragement. But abroad, they both 
require protection, as is indisputably demon- 
strated by navigation acts and navies for trade; by 
tariffs and countervailing acts for manufactures; 
by treaties for both. 

An honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Barnarp] spoke of the amazing benefits flowing 
from the conversion of raw materials into man- 
ufactured articles, particularizing the almost mi- 
raculous creations which a small quantity of 
iron, costing next to nothing, may be wrought into. 
Nothing is truer or more striking than such dem- 
onstrations. Iron is a standard, and said to be the 
best standard, of national prosperity and refinement. 
The nation which excels in works of iron, excels 
in all other arts, in arms, in science, and in litera- 
tare. Not only iron, but manufactures generally, 
are a test of national eminence and prosperity. 
There is a tariff of nations—Great Britain standing 
first, France coming next, and so on down to 
Turkey; each one superior to the rest in whatever 
ennobles a people, according to its manufacturing 
superiority. So also do manufactures attest the | 
state of freedom. The freest are the most manv- | 
facturing People, and the least free are those who | 
manufacture the least. I will not say, because I : 
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do not think, that this is the case in our own coun- 
try; but, with the cordial regard which I have al- 
ways felt for my Southern fellow-countrymen, I 
cannot refrain from inquiring why they do not 
manufacture for themselves the materials produced 
on their own plantations? The same laborers who. 
raise the cotton,—why should they not work it into 
clothing? With water power, mild climate, long 
days of brilliant sunshine, and all the facilities for 
steam, what is there but prejudice or indolence to 
prevent their reaping the double harvests of first 
raising the cotton, and then making the clothing 
from it? The distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Lewis] hasjust said that manufacturing 
is more profitable than planting labor; that it yields 
20 per cent. on the capital invested. Then why 
not try it? why not take the 20 per cent., instead 
of paying the many charges inevitably incidental 
to sending the raw material a thousand miles to 
northern factories, to be there wrought and fetched 
back again? In my anticipation, the fuiure of this 
country teems with grateful prospect, if its industry 
be reasonably encouraged and permanently estab- 
lished in the kindred arts of farming, planting, 
commerce, and manufactures. A father of a fam- 
ily, making provision for his children, would act 
as Congress should in protecting and encouraging 
the industry of its citizens. Looking only ten 
years forward tothe next census, with a population 
of some five-and-twenty millions, clothing, feeding, 
arming, and defending themselves in a great, free 
empire, nothing is wanting but the union of labor 
with liberty for such Sve as no nation, per- 
haps, ever enjoyed. hundred thousand ready- 
made men and women, attracted by that prosperit 
in annual importations, to share and enhance it 
(the best manufactures we can import) with their 
health, their wealth, their skill in the various arts 
which improve and refine existence, settling the 
vast domain of this boundless Republic, and cover- 
ing its fields with cultivation, till,,-by means of rapid 
intercourse, the United States would be, as it were, 
one vast market neighborhood, in the constant pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange of all that is 
useful, desirable, and improving. I need not add 
to this, other views of the same subject, of which 
there is an endless vista, and will mention only one— 
that, as a resource for taxation in time of war, or 
other exigency, nothing would be more important 
than manufacturing establishments throughout the 
whole United Siates. 


Contemplation of the incalculable blessing: 
which labor and liberty, science and skill, duly 
encouraged, must confer on this favored country, 
should fill every Ameriean heart with grateful an- 
ticipation. The Constitution, in terms, ordains that 
Congress may promote the progress of science and 
the useful arts by exclusive rights—by monopo- 
lies. The cotton-gin of Carolina, the flour-mill 
machinery of Pennsylvania, the steamboat of New 
York, innumerable discoveries, inventions, and 
improvements, the finest ships, the best steam-car- 
riages, the best ploughs in the world, the most 
transcendent labor-saving machinery, are but the 
fruits of this public encouragement, with liberty, 
destined to elicit, from the austless genius of a 
free people, lights of science and literature, of art, 
and of comfort, such as mankind has never yet ex- 
perienced. This is one of the powers delegated by 
a free people to republican government—the 
strongest, though the mildest of all—the great 
faculty of self-preservation, reproduction, and per- 
petual progress, which, like health, we undervalue 

cause imperceptible. This entire Union, spread 
infinitely beyond its present confines, may become 
one vast market town, as it were; and we are false 
to our destinies, if we do not protect, promote, and 
cultivate that aggrandizement. 


Having thus shown, as I flatter myself, that man- 
ufactures are a national necessity, indispensable and 
beneficial to all, and that they cannot flourish, at 
least in their infancy, without some national as- 
sistance, which is protective (for it is a mere ques- 
tion ofterms whether it is absolutely or incidentally 
protective)}—so hurriedly and imperfe done in 
compliance with our rule, that I am fully sensible 
of the great imperfection of my argument—I pro- 
ceed now, from these postulates, to a third—what 
protection is, or should be, what is the best and 
most desirable encouragement that Goverament 
can afford to manufactures. And I lay it down as 
a demonstrable axiom which all experience, par- 
ticularly our own, has incontestably proved, that 
the lowest duties are the best, because they are the 


“YJetters I receive from intelligent man 
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most permanent, in a confederated country, con 
sisting, like ours, of various separated States, [,, 
great object is a tariff which will last, so that those 
who depend on its protection may make their jp 
vestment and calculations with- a reasonable a 
tainty of a permanent state of things. It is better 
to take fifteen per cent., with assurance that it wi)] 
not be complained of or changed, than forty per 
cetit., obnoxious to reversal, remonstrance alter. 
ation, or nullification. To resort again to the 
idea of a father of a family making provis. 
ion for his children: Government should no 
reward industry with sudden or inordinate opulence 
but leave it to strive, to tax its ingenuity to s 
itself, and gradually win the way by slow, carefy} 
and even difficult progress. This is the individ. 
ual law; and the principle applies with equal force 
tothe whole industrial community. Moreover, the 
manufactures of this country are no longer in their 
infancy. They have already enjoyed great anq 
generous assistance from Government. As a pri. 
vate individual, having contributed to bring abow 
the tariff of 1828, I confess its extravagance, |; 
was too stimulant—over-bountiful. When an hon. 
orable gentleman from Connecticut tells us that aj 
the streams of that State have been covered with 
manufacturing villages by acts of Congress; when 
we hear of enormous fortunes acquired ina shor 
time at Lowell by incorporated labor,—we are jp. 
formed, I think, of manufacturing excesses which 
do not deserve commendation or encouragemeny, 
Congress should plant no hot-beds of manufac. 
tures. The iron business of Pennsylvania, the 
woollens, and perhaps other pursuits, instead of 
flourishing, declined, under the highest duties, 
There must be severe competition, or there wil] be 
no durable success. There must be long-continued 
stability, the tranquillity of permanency, or suc. 
cess is impossible. . This is the reason, t ccasan 
why the compromise act of 1833 is entitled to be 
considered with much respect. That compact’ of 
States gave peace and ten years’ tranquillity to those 
engaged in manufactures. It was not, as I appre 
hend, so much the return to comparative freedom 
of trade, as the assurance that, for ten years, indus 
try would not be molested, which gave to that com- 
pact of States its great importance. But for the 
disturbance of a disordered currency, the inordi- 
nate multiplication and issues of vicious banks, 
and the paper-money which they inflicted on prices, 
wages, and all the efforts of industry, during the 
ten years ensuing the compromise act, it would 
have had the happiest influences on manufactures, 
Even with them, such is the beneficial effect of sta- 
bility, that it is entitled to be considered an advan- 
tageous and instructive erain the progress of Amer- 
ican industry; for no one can be insensible to the 
persuasive doctrines of that freedom of trade which 
are now propagated by the most considerate and 
best informed political economists. No one is 
more sensible of their truths than I am. It is the 
mount interest (as I conceive) of this country 
to cultivate the utmost freedom of trade, by treaties 
introducing the reciprocity principle, and by tariffs 
imposing no duties but such as are absolutely indis 
pensable. Letusbeware how we meddle with even 
the caprices of commerce. Foreign commerce, 
like the currency, is a delicate and fastidious thing, 
not to be interfered with without great danger. 
When it is recollected that many of its most mate 
rial freights—for instance, tea, coffee, tobacco, gil 
seng, opium, spirituous liquors, and others—areno 
only useless, but many of them pernicious: while 
they employ a large portion of the navigation of 
saunktad, and excite their strongest desires,—We 
must be taught how perilous it is to meddle with 
that perfect freedom of trade which seems to Tt 
uire that it should be let alone in its very caprices. 
e are, moreover, to recollect, when eer 
tariff, that smuggling has become an establish 
branch of foreign commerce; and that heavy duties 
are bounties to the smuggler—whose American oP 
rtunities, with fifteen hundred miles of open At 
antic coast, and perhaps as many of Canadiat 
frontier, aregrresistibly seductive. I have already 
said that, but for floods of foreign importations, vey 
moderate tuties, if permanent, are enough. Th 
cost of transportation from Europe, freight, inst 
rance, and other charges, (without co home 
valuation,) I reckon as equal with cash d 
least twenty per cent—which, added to the. 
per cent. ad valorem on all hands conceded, Th 
a protection which ought to be sufficient. 
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understand them,—are not for heavy duties, or a 
high tariff, but the contrary. 

d this brings me to consider the last postulate 
connected with the policy of this subject; which is, 
not only that the duties should be paid in cash, but 
that the currency of the country must, by some 
means or other, be purged of paper, and restored 
to the coin standard. In vain do we build tariffs 
and lay duties, if their foundations are on the 
moving sands of paper-money. It is building in 
the mire. It is erecting a wali upona fluid. It is 
in vain to expect any successto American industry, 
while our money is degraded so far below that of 
Europe. It is absurd, and worse: it is a fraud to 
ialk of high wages, while they are paid in bank 
notes of irredeemable paper. I perceive that.a 
tariff bill, reported in the Senate, preposes, in some 
instances, to restore the abolished credits, than 
which nothing ought to be more shocking to the 
common sense, the common honesty of the coun- 
wy. Itisthe frequent cry of inconsiderate persons, 
desirous of encouragement to manufactures, that a 
high tariff will keep coin among us. The reverse 
isthe truth. A high tariff, with paper-money, ex- 

js coin, provekes enormous importations, and 

rostrates manufactures. Such has been the vicious 
circle of events ever since high duties were laid 
for protection, frustrated by illicit banking. In- 
stead of the tariff being the basis, and the coin 
only the superstructure, I hold, on the contrary, 
that without a coin basis to begin with, it is to little 
urpose to attempt the superstructure of a tariff. 

ithout reform in the circulation, exchanges must 
always be unfavorable, prices extremely fluctuating, 
and wages always low, whatever their nominal 
amount, No duties, high or low; no tariff, horizon- 
tal or specific; no freedom of trade; no condition of 
things whatever, can afford this country the protec- 
tion due to its industry, without the expulsion of 
much of the paper-money with which it is now 
infested, and a much larger infusion of coin into 
its circulation than it now enjoys. It becomes every 
considerate, every honest man, to expose the delu- 
sion which has too long prevailed in this respect, 
and still prevails, to a lamentable extent, in the 
most industrious and tariff-loving portions of the 
United States. 

It is not my intention, even if I had time, to 
discuss the constitutionality of protection,—protec- 
tion, as I assert it, not as incidental to revenue, 
but as that authorized legislation which for nearly 
the first half century—nine-tenths of the existence 
of the United States—was never called in ques- 
tion. I have endeavored to submit plain and prac- 
tieal views, without speculative theories or per- 
plexing statistics; for statistics, like arithmetic, 
often mislead. Respecting constitutional power, 
I cannot refrain, however, in conclusion, from 
appealing to the fact of its constant exercise by 
every Congress, and assertion by every Adminis- 
tration. If it does not.exist, as is latterly discov- 
ered, whathas become of it? Where was it? Where 
is it? Beyond all doubt, the States had it in 1787, 
before the Federal Constitution was adopted, when 
they surrendered the whole power of regulating 
commerce to the Union. Did the Federal Con- 
stitution accept to anmhilate this first principle of 
self-defence? Did it take thePower from the States 
to extmguish it? Have the people dost it? Is it clean 
gone? Was it given up by the States or the people, 
without being taken up‘by the United States? Is it 
nowhere? Ay, it is everywhere. This boasted 
Constitution—to which all are bound by patriot 
attachments, some by filial reverence--was not a 
contrivance for destroying the great principle of 
national self-preservation. It did not destroy the 
first law of nature, which precedes society, and 
holds it together; and while every limited govern- 
ment or delegated authority is best administered 
when confined to the very grant, it by no means fol- 
lows that an inherent, existing, indefeasible power 
isto be construed to death. On the-contrary, the 
Vigor and beauty of our system are to take nothing 
¥ Mere or excessive implication; but what we cer- 
tainly have, to hold fast, to enforce, to exercise in 
all its majesty. The power of protection is vital— 
is indispensable, in peace and in war. Itis not a 
mere result, but a primary grant. 

I is ditficult to conceive that this vital principle 
of every government, every community, has no 
existence whatever in our system, either State or 
Federal: It must be somewhere—it must be every-. 


whete, Even the States have some of it left, as the - 


-Second clause of the tenth section of the first article. 
s@fthe Constitution shows, by providing that any, 
, With the consent of Congress, may lay im-' 
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posts or duties on imports or exports; and even 
without such consent, such as are absolutely neces- 
sary for executing State inspection laws. It is con- 
ceded on all hands to be an incidental power; and, 
if so, where does the revenue principle cease, and 
the incidental duty begin? Is it not obvious that it 
is a mere question of words; and that, however 
wise it may be never to lay duties beyond the wants 
ot revenue, yet, as a question of power, they may 
be laid to any extent? They may be laid, as they 
have been, for an indefinite embargo and restrictive 
system, ‘They may be laid, as they have been, by 
unanimous votes, or nearly so, of both Houses of 
Congress, for retaliating the unfriendly duties of 
foreign nations. ‘They may be laid by war. Mr. 
Hume’s celebrated committee of the House of Com- 
mons, with copies of whose instructive report many 
of us have been favored by that gentleman, sug- 
gests the bold national position off duties laid for 
revenue only, without regard to those of any other 
country, and without treaty-connexion with any 
other. If Great Britain will put herself in that 
position, it may be an example to other nations 
worthy of our consideration, if not emulation. But 
until so great a power does so, the United States 
can hardly venture on so bold an experiment. As 
an humble advocate of protection for industry, 
believing that it is best accomplished by mod- 
erate duties, and the slow and natural growth of 
establishments fostered, but not stimulated, into 
gradual and permanent existence, I shall vote for 
such duties as 1 think will produce these results; 
and I submit to this committee, that a temperate, 
moderate, and harmonious arrangement of the sub- 
ject, is the interest of all parts of the United States, 
It requires but little foresight to perceive that, unless 
the currency—which is an important element in 
every tariff, consisting, mainly, of the precious 
metals, and industry on that basis—be protected by 
moderate duties, there is always danger of violent 
and convulsive struggles, action and counteraction, 
fatal to both currency and industry; and that war, 
in its worst form, not only foreign war but domes- 
tic dissension,—is to be apprehended as the mere 
methods of accomplishing what may be and ought 
to be settled by deliberate legislation. 


Lastly, however, the constitutional argument is 
encountered and demolished by a fact to which all 
are constrained to submit. The wants of Govern- 
ment require so much revenue that, while protec- 
tion may be nominally incidental, there must be, in 
fact, so much revenue as toafford all, and more than 
all, the protection manufactures need. This proves 
that the objection is an evanescent quantity; with- 
out finality: like a tariff raised on paper-money, it 
rests on fluid. The most economical administration 
of this Government requires more revenue than 
the strongest protective tariff. The danger is, I 
fear, that we shalland must pitch it too high. With- 
out economy, neither public nor private affairs ean 

rosper. But are economy and cheapness convert- 
ible terms? Is republican, cheap government? I 
shall believe it when I see it and feel it. Till then, 
our complex world of commonwealths—from this 
great Federal Union down through those of the 
States, to the county, township, city, borough, and 
other municipalities, each a republic per se, with its 
system of taxation—suggests grave doubts whether 
cheap governmentis, or is ever to be, an element of 
our democracy. Cheap government, with direct 
taxes, is a pretty ng, oe Congress to talk about, 
but little practised. hen | made bold to hint a 
stamp act and auction tax at the special session, 
with assurance that five per cent. was the cost of 
collecting internal revenue, instead of the thirteen 
which the customs cost, the hint was coldly received— 
in fact, universally repudiated. And now, though 
honorable members extol the economy, simplicity, 
and pure democracy ofdirectly taxing the people, yet 
the most strenuous to theorize that resort shrink 
from proposing it. Not one has ventured so far. 
Imposts seem to be deemed inevitable as the only re- 
source. 


Indeed, the whole discussion, on which so much 
meek has been thrown in, is altogether gratuitous. 
he tariff is an affair of practical details, a few 
cents here and mere per centage there. Decla- 
ration of intention, by which somany have prefaced 
the more, if not only, important consideration of the 
. subject, is a futility in which I should not have ven- 
tured, but fora taunt some-time ago from the yen- 
erable member from Mr. 
who seemed to cha 


have always held, © 
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SPEECH OF MR. SMITH, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 


In Senate, July, 1842—On the bill to provide fur- 
ther remedial justice in the sourts of the United 
States. 


Mr. SMITH said: Ihave been not a little sur- 
prised, Mr. President, at the great and uncommon 
anxiety manifested by the friends of this extraordi- 
nary bill; which, according to my view of it, leaps 
with greater strides over every constitutional boun- 
dary than any one | have ever known, in the short 
time I have been a member of this body. 

The lamentations of the friends of this bill over 
the forlorn and sad condition of the poor foreign 
soldier, who, in time of profound peace, is found 
within our territory, murdering our citizens in the 
most cruel and barbarous manner, are so uniform, 
that I quote from the speech of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Croats] his condolement, as 
afair specimen of the whole. On the 12th page, he 
says: 

“Gentlemen, with great serenity, allow the Federal juriadic- 
tion over a sult by a citizen against an alien, on a five hundred 
dollar bill of exchange, payable here, depending wholly on the 
law of the Siate; but the trial for hia life, of a foreign soldier— 
wearing the uniform, receiving the pay, obeying the com- 
mand of his sovereign, and cloven down and captured in hisac- 
tual service—who claims the protection of the ancient and uni- 
versal law of the Chriatian world— whose cause is his country’s 
cause—whose security his country guaranties-—-whose blood 
his country must avenge, or be a by word and a hissing among 
the nations;—euch—so grand, so solenyn, and so eventful a state 
prosecution— they say you cannot try, even en the single point 
contemplated by the bill, because it wou!d be to invade the 
sovereignty of the States,’’ 

Why this unappeasable sympathy for these ruth- 
less foreigners, whose hands are yet crimsoned 
with theblood of the innocent and unoffending cit- 
izens of this republic? 

If I understand the origin of this bill, it is to be 
found in the destruction of the steamboat Caroline, 
of Buffalo, in the State of New York, in Decem- 
ber, 1837, and the murder of our citizens then on 
board of her, by a band of British soldiers—a more 
wanton, barbarous, and cruel actthan is usual for 
their associates and allies, the savages. If the pic- 
ture had been reversed, and our citizens had wan- 
tonly murdered the British subjects, there would 
seem to be some apology for this extraordinary 
measure. 


The insolent and haughty demeanor of the Brit- 
ish Government towards ours, in relation to this 
subject, ought to have awakened in the bosom of 
American statesmen’ and patriots a far different 
sentiment than that which seems to have produced 
this humiliating action in our National Legisla- 
ture. If arson and murder—which marked the 
course of these British marauders in the case of the 
Caroline—are not sufficient to arouse the patriotism, 
and excite the sympathigs of Americans for their 
own citizens (so far, at least, as to give them equal 
privileges with their murderers) under a law which 
you are about to enact, [am sure a recurrence to, 
and recollection of, the uniform and repeated acts of 
barbarity committed by the subjects of that blood- 
stained nation upon our people, when in their pow- 
er and helpless, will have that tendency. I ask the 
indulgence of the Senate while I shall bring to iis 
notice a few of the innumerable cases of flagrant 
abuse and unparalleled atrocities and cruelties 
which have been inflicted by that people mpon our 
citizens, not only when we were at war with them, 
but when an uninterrupted peace marked our na- 
tional intercourse. I will begin back, and take an 
incident or two ofthe Revolution. The Wyoming 
valley, in the State of Pennsylvania, was ciaimed, 
at an early period, as part of the State of Connecti- 
cut, and was. principally setiled by people from 
that State. Before the Revolution commenced, a 
patriotic band of men (amounting, in the whole, of 
those capable of bearing arms, to about four hun- 
dred, who had settled in that valley,) voluntarily 
formed themselves into a military body, and tender- 
ed their services to the country, to aid in achieving 
its independence. The massacre of almost the 
whole population of the valley, by the British, with 
their allies, (the Indians and Tories,) is too wejl 
known to-need any description of it. In alludin 
to this scene of indiscriminate brutal carnage, 
only design to notice a few acts of the savage cru- 
elty of that people for whose peculiar advantage 
over our own citizens we are enacting iis law. 
An innocent babe was gently sleeping in the cra- 
die, unconscious of the horrible deeds with which 
it was surrounded, when one of these fiends thrust 
bis bayonet, threugh its body, and held it ap to the 
gaze of his comrades, and, complacently viewing it 
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in the agonies of death, exclaimed, “This is a 
rebel?” ‘Those taken prisoners, to heighten the 
gloom of the catastrophe, were made to dance 
round a fire, built in the evening for the purpose; 
and, while they were hacked down by the Indian 
tomahawk, were pitched on the fire with the Brit- 
ish bayonet, regardless of their shrieks and dying 
groans. 

Toshow that the same deadly hatred and animosi- 
ty of the British, so far from having been extinguished 
by the Revolution, and our independence, were con- 
tinued and cherished down to the last war, I read 
an extract from the report of the committee of the 
House of Representatives, when war was declared, 
in relation to the treacherous conduct of the same 
people : 

“The attempt to dismember our Union, and overthrow our 
excellent Constitution, by a secret mission—the object of which 
was to foment discontent, and excite insurrection againet the 
constituted authorities of the Union, as lately disclosed by the 
agentemployed in it—affords {ull proof that there is no bound 
to the hostility of the British Government towards the United 
Mates; no act, however unjustifiable, which it would not com- 
mit to accomplish their ruin, This attempt excites the greater 
horror, from the consideration that it was made while the 
United States and Great Britain were at peace, and an amicable 
negotiation was pending between them for the accommodation 
oltheie differences, through ministers regularly authorized for 
the purpose.’’ 

For the same purpose, I read an extract or two 
from Lanman’s History of Michigan: 

“ Michigan, although removed from the seat of war, was the 
rendezvous of hostile bands of Indians, who were sent out 
againet the American wilderness, and the bloody mart where 
the price of scalps was paid. War parties were constantly go- 
ing out froin Mackinaw and Detroit, and returning with their 
scalps, for which they were paid at the old trading-house in 


Dotroit.”’ 
Again: I quote from the same history, as follows: 


** About six miles below Malden, the Indians were fed with 
whiskey; while the British st6od by and saw the Indians take 
the wounded fmodionn peteeaum, strip them, and throw them 
into the fire. Major Wolfolk, secretary to Gen. Winchester, 
waa shot threugh the head, and left in the street, where he was 
partly devoured by the hogs.”’ 

Need I, for the same purpose, Mr. President, ad- 
vert to the American prisoners during the late war, 
crowded, like sheep, into Dartmoor prisom, in Eng- 
jand, and shot down, like beasts, for mere pastime of 
British soldiers? 


Not to be tedious with the rehearsal of such 
atrocities as have marked the fooisteps of these 
mercenaries, who have excited so much compas- 
sion in the breasts of Americans as to produce this 
bill for their special benefit, I will close them by 
referring to the lamentable affair of the Caroline. 

The account that was given of this was, that in 
December, 1837, forty or fifty armed men, at mid- 
night, captured the steamboat Caroline, killed one 
man, wounded several, set fire to the boat, and sent 
her over the Niagara falls. Seven men were 
missing. ‘These minions cried out, “Give no quar- 
ters—kill the d—d Yankees.” The Government of 
Great Britain, in the official account relating to the 
outrage, called our people a band of American 
pirates; and said, “her Majesty’s Government for- 
mally demand, upon the — already stated, the 
immediate release of Mr. McLeod; and her 
Majesty’s Government entreat the President of the 
United States to take into his most deliberae con- 
sideration the serious nature of the consequences 
that must ensue from the rejection of this demand.” 

The repeated official inquiries of our Govern- 
ment, of the British, whether they countenanced 
this outrage, were never noticed until the present 
Administration came into power, when it was ac- 
knowledged to meet the approbation of the British 
Government. ‘The Attorney General was then im- 
mediately sent to the aid of McLeod, at the expense 
of this Government; and every method that could 
be legally devised to take him from the hands of 
the State authorities, and discharge him, in accord- 
ance with the insolent demand of the British Gov- 
ernment, was resorted to, but without success. 
‘This bill is framed with a view to a similar case; 
and the effect of it is to compel the citizens of the 
United States to submit to such outrages, and to take 
from them all remedy which they have under State 
jurisdiction. They will then have no remedy what- 
ever. 

A principle of national law, which never did ex- 
ist, nor ever will, is claimed by the friends of this 
bill for its basis, and which further depends upon 
an equally erroneous construction of the Constitu- 
tion, for its adoption. If this principle bas no ex- 
istence, or if the Constitution will not bear the con- 
struction given it, then I understand the friends of 
the bill are ready to abandon it. ‘To justify the en- 
actment of this strange law, it is claimed that such 
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is the law of nations—that if soldiers of a foreign 
State, in time of peace, kill a citizen of one of our 
States, within our own territory, which, if done b 
one of our own. citizens, would be murder, suc 
soldiers are excused, and are not liable for the act, 
either civilly or criminally. It was under the sup- 
posed or pretended existence of such an interna- 
tional law as this, that this crouching Administra- 
tion endeavored to take McLeod from the authori- 
ties of the State of New York, and surrender him 
to the British Government upon ils insolent de- 
mand. 

If any one will show me such a principle as this, 
in the books upon international law, I should like to 
see it. Such pretences have been set up by the 
friends of the bill; but how have they beensustain- 
ed? 1 find, in all the cases relied upon as authori-- 
ties, that they happened during the existence of a 
war of some kind known to the law of nations. 
The reviewer of the judgment of the supreme 
court of the State of hew York, in the case of 
McLeod, says that the relations of Great Britain 
with the United States approached so near a lawful 
imperfect war, that McLeod, and those engaged 
in that nefarious transaction, ought to have the ben- 
efit of principles applicable to such cases in time of 
war, ['should like to know, Mr. President, how 
near We must approach to a war, to have these prin- 
ciples apply, and exculpate the most wanton and 
ruthless murderers that ever disgraced our country. 


It so happened that we then had, when these 
murders were committed, a treaty of peace in full 
force, and which has remained so to this day; andall 
the ,intercourse and relations have been fully re- 
alized of nations at peace during the whole time. 


How near is that approaching to a lawful war? I - 


should like to hear the Jearned reviewer, or some 
other one favorable to this bill, answer it. If we 
were at war,no one would deny that soldiers taken 
should, and would, be treated as prisoners of war. 
But, in time of peers, I deny the existence of a prin- 
ciple that would justify a soldier of a foreign sover- 
eign State in killing one of our citizens, any more 
than it would justify any other person nota soldier. 
But any person, whether acting as asoldier or in any 
other capacity, if acting under a foreign Prince or 
Government, is justifiable, and is to be excused, by 
the terms of this bill, for any act, however criminal 
it might be in one of our own citizens. And no prose- 
cution is to be had or maintained against him, 
either by a State or the General Government, 
though a profound peace exists between the two 
nations when the crimes are committed. By this 
law, you fetter and hand-cuff our citizens, and com- 
pel them to receive the deadly blow of a foreign 
miscreant, and deny your own citizen even the 
tight of defending himself. What right would one 
of our citizens have to suppose that a foreigner-- 
perhaps living over the line, a near neighbor, who 
was approaching him, apparently with the most 
friendly disposition, was concealing a deadly wea- 
pon, with which to take his life? But oo he 
should be suspicious of him, and should kill the 
foreigner in self-defence: would he not be amenable 
to our laws as a criminal, unless he could show that 
he was about to be assailed, and that killing him 
was necessary to hisdefence? 


But if the foreigner murders our citizen, he is 
justified by the law, and is to be immediately set at 
liberty. 

This will be the operation of this beautiful law. 
There is no reciprocity of rights under it, but the 
whole benefit is to redound to foreign mercenaries; 
and they are to be legally authorized to burn the 
houses of our citizens, and to murder them, with 
entire impunity. There are many vicious people 
scattered along upon the lines, between us and the 
Canadas, who want no invitation to make descents 
upon our territory, and commit depredations upon 
the people of the United States; but, in this act, 
we find, if not a direct, an indirect invitation to com- 
mit such brutal acts as we have too often witnessed. 
lf those who are prone to evil can be certain of ex- 
culpation for their evil deeds, they will be sure to 
let no eee pass which presents itself, to 
gratify their base passions. Bat the British Gov- 
ernment is as evil-minded towards the United States, 
as its subjects are towards our people. We have 
indubitable evidence of this. hen they are al- 
most daily committing aggressions upon us, why 

ss a law to encourage them to repeat the acts? 

This law is founded upon the assumption, that, 
by the laws of nations, in time of peace, the sol- 
diers of an independent Government, or others 
acting under the Government, and with its coun- 
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tenance or authority, are excusable for such acts 
as, if done by our own citizens, would be crimina} 
and for which they would be liable to be punished’ 
according to the Jaws of the Siate where com! 
mitted; and that the Government, instead of its so}. 
diers or subjects only, would be liable to our Goy. 
ernment for the acts. 

Anciently, when soldiers, who were fighting the 
battles of their country, were taken by their ene. 
mies, their lives, as well as their persons, were at 
the disposal of the captors; they might either treat 
them as slaves, or kill them. Sometimes one was 
done, and sometimes.the other. As nations pro- 
gressed in refinement; and as governments, and the 
objects of national intercourse, were better under. 
stood, the condition of soldiers in time of war, b 
the common consent of all civilized nations, was 
greatly meliorated. ‘Soldiers taken in war were 
to be treated as prisoners of war, and to be ex. 
changed for other prisoners. But, at first, this in. 
dulgence was extended to the soldier only, in case 
of a perfect war: ultimately, the humane principle 
was extended to soldiers acting under the authority 
of their government, in all wars, perfect or im. 
perfect. 

But this principle was never carried so far as 
to be applicable to any other condition of nations 
than that of some lawful war; then the soldiers 
were exculpated from criminal liability, and to be 
treated as prisoners of war. But, by this act, the 
attempt is made to apply the principle to a state ot 
peace, as well as war; and not only exculpate the 
soldier for wilful murder, and every other crime; 
but all others, who shall have the countenance of 
their Government, or be in its employ. But the 
greatest absurdity appears to be, in passing a law 
to extend such an indulgence to the subjects of for. 
eign princes, while we donot even ask for such 
an inddlgence to our citizens from them; and if 
we did, we know they Would not give it. Nor have 
we the power, under our constitution, to pass sucha 
law as this, as I hope successfully to show; nor 
could such a privilege be given to foreigners by 
treaty. If we should attempt it by treaty, we should 
be met by the reserved powers and rights of the 
States, whose jurisdiction we should usurp. If b 
the treaty-making en any portion of the Siate 
jurisdiction could taken away, by the same 
power the ‘whole .might be usurped by the General 
Government, and the States might be stripped of 
nearly all their judicial power. The people were 
too jealous of their State rights, to trust this im- 
portant power with the functionaries of the Gen- 
eral Government. If treaty stipulations could be 
made to reach the case contemplated by this act, 
reciprocal rights might be conferred, and the bene- 
fits would not all be on one side. 


But if there was ample scope under that power 
in the Constitution to go the whole length desired 
by the friends of the bill, [think it would require 
but a very little sagacityin any man to discover 
evils too great to be countenanced for a. moment, 
which would inevitably result from the enactment 
of a law of this character. Pass the bill, and you 
will soon see that our citizens will not stand still, 
and see their houses burnt over their heads, and 
their families murdered. No; they will bid defiance 
to your law, and figh®in their own defence, as they 
will be obliged to do, to save. themselves from de- 
struction, 


We ask the friends of this bill, Mr. President, 
to show us the power in the Constitution, authoriz- 
ing Congress to pass such a law; and they point to 
the third article and second section, where it says: 
“The judicial power shall extend to all cases im 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and the treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority.” The 
power ofthe Federal judiciary is extended to the laws 
of the United States, in the Constitution. This, then, 
is the power looked to for authority to enact a law, 
in conformity with what is assumed to be a princi- 
ple of national law, which does not, never did, and 
never will,exist. But, suppose this was a princi- 

le recognised by the law of nations: the power of 


‘the Federal judiciary does not extend to the laws of 


nations, unless the laws of nations and the laws © 
the United States are identical—one and the same. 
It is asSumed that, as the laws of nations are rec- 
ognised by the Government of the United States, 
they become United States laws; and, therefore, 
the Federal judicial power is extended to them, &s 
laws of the Union. It is evident, (and which! shall 
be able to show beyond a doubt,) that the laws coD- 
templated in the Constitution, to which the power 
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reated by the law-making power of this Govern- 
a as are framed and enacted by the su- 
wer of a State, and published by authority, 

prarale of action for the citizens of the republic; and 
which are municipal in their nature and character, 
contradistinguished both from political and nation- 
sl jaw. International law is a system of jurispru- 
dence, which belongs to, and is recognised, by all 
civilized nations, and can only be executed by 
military power and physical strength. ht is equally 
applicable to all, and peculiar to none. The laws 
e the United Siates are municipal, and adapted and 
yliar tothe United States, and are executed by 
theexecutive power of this Government. But if, 
py your legislation, you could subject the citizens 
of the United States, individually, to the operation 
and control of national law, who could execute the 
jaw? Nothing but the national will, expressed as 
the will of one nation towards another, could give 
force to it. And this could not be done by the force 
of arms. The Chief a has not the power 
to declare war; and therefore could not execute the 
jaw, if the citizens were subjected toit. ’ 
o ascertain what laws the convention which 
framed the Constitution had in view when the ju- 
risdiction of the national judiciary was extended to 
uthe laws of the United States,” as expressed in the 

Constitution, and to which expresSions the support- 
ers of this bill look for authority to pass it, I first re- 
ferto the speech of the Senator from Massachu- 
seis [Mr. Cuoare} upon this subject, where I find 
he kas quoted from 2d Madison Papers, 1284, the 
original resolution of the convention giving this ju- 
risdiction, which is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the jurisdiction of the national judiciary shall 
extend to cases arising under the laws passed by the General 
Legislature,” &c. 

It will here be seen that the jurisdiction of the 
Federal judiciary, which, by this bill, is attempted 
to be extended to and spread over the code of na- 
tional laws, was confined to such laws as should be 
passed by Congress, the law-making power of this 
Government. It was to no other laws than such as 
this Government should enact for its own internal 
regulation, that the power of the Federal judiciary 
was designed, or desired,.to be extended to, It is not 
the design of the law which you are about to pass, 
to require our citizens to do something which is 
supposed to be beneficial to our Government or our 

ple, nor to abstain from doing that which may 
Caueenl to be injurious; but to subject them and 
their property to the control of foreigners, whose 
obedience to your laws you do not seek to com- 
mand, bat to place them entirely beyond its reach 
or infixence, 


Iam very sensible that I ought-not to occupy the 
time of the Senate to establish a point, so perfectly 
clear to my mind that it admits of no doubt, as that 
the laws of nations and the laws of the United States 
ere not one and the same; but, upon the identity of 
those two dissimilar systems of jurisprudence, or 
codes of laws, depends the constitutional power to en- 
act this law, as appears to be admitted by its friends. 
One is a code framed by a nation, and suited to its 
condition, wants, and necessities, independent of all 
other nations, and is to be executed by the chief ex- 
ecutive power of the Goverment, to which the 
code is peculiarly fitted and Belongs: and the other 
is a code matured and suited to the condition and 
necessities of the whole family of civilized nations, 
and adopted as a code of international laws, for the 
benefit, and by the common consent, of all the 
civilized nations. If any one refuses to comply 
with, and be governed by, its acknowledged prin- 
ciples, itcan only be coerced into a compliance by 
military power. ; ; 

Iwill further beg the indulgence of the Senate, 
Mr. President, while I can advert to the acknow)- 

distinctive character of the “laws of the Uni- 
States,” as recognised and understood by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in its judicial 
action, in the case of Martin vs. Hunter’s lessee, in 
the Ist of Wheaton’s Reports, pages 340, 348, and 352 

where they are treated as statute laws of the Unite 
States; and as may further be seen in the Constitu- 
ion of the United States, in article &h,as they were 
understood, when the Constitution was formed and 
lopted. In this article it reads thus: “This Con- 
stitution, and the laws of the United States which 
s made in pursuance thereof,” macipeng te: 

clearly that the laws of the United States to whic 
the Federal judicial power was extended in the Con- 
, and to which we are compelled to look for 


power to pass this law, were statutory laws, and such 


de 


of the Federal judiciary was extended, were laws 
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only as the law-making power of this Government 


is authorized to enact for its own peculiar condition 
and necessities. 

If, then, we pass this bill, it is not in pursuance 
of a power in the Constitution, authorizing Con- 
gress to pass such a law; but it is enlarging and ex- 
tending the powers in the Constitution. We are 
usurping political power, and attempting to make 
political law, or national law, which is stil] further 
removed from our limited capacity, and far beyond 
our power to compass. 

This law, when passed, will take in and com- 
prise all the Indian tribes, as well as all civilized 
and independent nations. We are not only, then, 
authorizing the subjects of all kings and despots of 
every description and character to commit crimes 
of any and every description within our national 
and State territories, and inflict the most wanton 
enormities upon our citizens; but we are extending, 
by the same act, the same power and privileges to 
every Indian, and tribe of Indians, throughout 
America. 

And what seems to be more unjustifiable, and 
more strange, is, we are taking away all remedies 
for such brutalities and wantonness as we are in- 
viting upon our people, both from the States and 


| General Government, except by a national negotia- 


tion, upon any such cases of offence or injury as* 
may occur; and we may recur tothe McLeod and 
Creole cases, and various others of the same char- 
acter, to estimate the value of such a remedy. 
And when I say this law extends to all Indian 
tribes, as well as to civilized nations, I refer you 
to the case of the State of Georgia vs. Worster, in 
which it was decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, that all Indian tribes, as to trea- 
ties, were on the same footing with civilized na- 
tions; and, of course, come within the constitutional 
power which is claimed to confer the power upon 
Congress to pass this bill. For every Indian mur- 
der, arson, or other crime, committed within the 
limits of any State, when this bill shall be passed 
into a law, there is to be no remedy, either to the 
individuals suffering, or to the States or General 
Government, except by negotiation with the Indian 
tribe to which the criminal belongs. 

I again ask, Mr. President, what infatuation 
could have seized upon those in power at this 
juncture to pass such a degrading, such a humil- 
iating and demoralizing Jaw asthis? The slaves 
of the South, as they are passing from one State to 
another on the ocean, and upon the highway of 
nations—where we have a right to consider them 
as secure as upon the plantations of our citizens— 
are taken and set at liberty; and municipal, politi- 
cal, and national laws trampled upon, by a haughty 
and supercilious nation. The steamboats of the 
North are seized at our wharves, by the same 
marauders; our quiet and unoffending people mur- 
dered, and their vessels burnt. All this, in time of 
a profound and undisturbed peace. In time of 
war, our citizens and soldiers, when captured, in- 
stead of seeing the mild and humane treatment 
due to soldiers of a civilized nation, are thrown 
into fires while alive, and burnt to ashes, by the 
same people for whom we are, upon their haughty 
and imperious demand, passing this law. 


SPEECH OF MR. BEESON, 


OF NEW YORK. 

In the House of Representatives, July 9, 1842— 
In Committee of the Whole, on “the bill to pro- 
vide revenue from imports, and to change and 
modify existing laws imposing duties on imports, 
and for other purposes.” 

Mr, BEESON said the pending question was one 
of unusual and extraordinary character. ~ It em- 
braced in one and the same bill the question of 
raising and collecting revenue, and also of giving 
itaway. By one feature of the bill, we are called 
upon to collect revenue in the name of a tariff of 
duties on imports; and by another feature of the 
same bill, required to distribute revenue in the name 
of the proceeds of the public lands. 

Were it a bill (said Mr. B.) not of self-nullifying 
and monstrous compound, but a bill for raising, by 
“means of a tariff on imports, the amount of mone 
necessary to the support of jthe Government well 
and economically administered, and for incidental- 
ly protecting American manufactures, it should 
have my decided support.. But of the bill, as it 
now stands before us, I think it demanded by the 


sternest dictates of duty to either divorce its hostile | 
elements or reject them both together; and thus to _ 
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assert, as wellthe liberty of opinion, sought to be 
stifled by the combined question presented, as the 
rules ot proceeding in this body, which forbid the 
log-rolied, bargained union of two subjects of difs 
ferent natures in the same bill. 

Why was the bill reported with those revenue- 
anti-revenue features? as itto relieve the peo- 
ple by substantial benefits, or to bribe and bamboozle 
them into the support of a certain candidate for the 
Presidency? If tor the latter, it may be averred 
that the greater its probability, the greater would 
be its failure. If for the former, the more land 
revenue there is distributed, the more money will 
be lost, and the higher will the people have to be 
taxed. 

The title of a bill, not the substance of it, be- 
comes in these financiering times a matter of inter- 
est. This bill, like the bill some years ago carried 
through the Legislature of Pennsylvania—a State 
which I have here the honor in part to represent— 
shrouds, under the little phrase “and for other pur- 
poses,” not the grant of a vast paper-money cor- 
a as the Pennsylvania bil] did, buta grant 

y the United States to the several States of that en- 
tire branch of revenue arising from the sales of the 
public lands. 

And wherefore does the bill distribute the land 
revenues of this Government? Is it because we 
have surplus revenues tospare? No. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, document No. 18, informs 
us that a deficit of fourteen miltions of dollars ex- 
ists in the revenues of the present year; a deficit of 
greater amount than the entire expenses of the 
Government in any One year previous to the war 
of 1812-’15. 

Is it because this Government has no debt to pay 
and no faith to keep? It has twenty-five millions of 
dollars of debt to pay; a portion of which, such were 
our extreine necessities, was advised by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury “tobe raised by a sale of 
our bonds for whatever they would bring.” 

Is it because the lands in question belong to the 
States? If so, where isthe act of the United States 
by which they dispossessed themselves of the lands 
relinquished LL the States under the following :es- 
olution, passed in the Congress of the United States 
in 1780, and agreed to by the several States in 
their terms of “cession and release” of these lands? 
viz: 

“Resolved, That the eiemertes lands that may be ceded 
or relinquishedgp the United States by any particular State, pur- 
suant to the mmendation of Congress in December laat 
shall be disposed of for the common benefit of the Uni 
States.” 

And where, I demand, is that law and that polit- 
ical creed, whch in relation to these lands, repeais, re- 
pudiates at once, the terms of the compact, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the uniform con- 
struction of both these instruments by all parties in 
power, ra present excepted,) from the foundation 
of the Government down to the present time? 

Arguments founded on the faith and integrity of 
constitutions and compacts being contemned as 
useless abstractions by some, when they come in 
conflict with the purse or with a bank—( which lat. 
ter, by the way, they hold to be the more substan- 
tial, as itis the more abstract, even down to the 
shadow of a shade)—I am in duty bound to address 
them an argument to what they consider the right 
place—the pocket, 

The pocket phasis of the question, if closely 
looked into, would present nut a question of giving, 
but of taking money from the people; taking it 
from them not only in the shape of taxes levied on. 
coffee, sugar, and tea, but also in the shape of a di- 
rect tax on land, labor, and property. Let us look 
into the facts, 

The bill before the Committee of the Whole was 
calculated and relied on, of itself alone, (for, beside 
it, the land revenue excepted, there was no law ex- 
isting, or proposed, for raising one dollar of reve-~ 
nue,) to raise, by: a tariff on imports, twenty-seven 
millionsof dollarsevery year. Raise twenty-seven 
millions in times like these! It cannot be: the 
faintest hope is repudiated in the eye of reason— 
repudiated as effectually as our boasted credit sys- 
tem, which, in one grand catastrophe, has repu- 
diated itself, and wellnigh everything else. fa 
more millions of bank paper and State bonds re- 
main to be converted into cargues of imports upon 
which to levy taxes—taxes which the highest rates 
of the highest tariff bill before us do not extend 
beyond the duties levied by the tariff of 1840—a, 
year of excessive hard times, as chronicled by 
those who now Prone to enrich the country by a 
tariff calculated on the same basis of ra 


pas 
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Hedged in thus by the beggarly state of the 
revenues, and by a currency which, since the bank 
explosion of 1837, is daily contracting more and 
more, with the force of a boa constrictor, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop) declared 
his resolution to abide by the compromise act, rather 
than restore the land revenues to the general treas- 
ury; and, tomakeup any revenues that might be 
Jacking, he would tax the free articles. What is 
the resource to which he refers us? Let House 
Doc. No. 244, present session, speak. Here it is: 
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therefore I must strike from the list $11,316,079 
for these—making, together with the ie, $19,- 
174,635, and leaving but $8,631,899 of free fesports 
upon which to Jevy taxes to make up for the land 
revenues proposed by this bill to be distributed 
among the several States. 

Truly, that would be a hard bargain for the 
treasury; for our gallant soldiers, sailors, revolu- 
tionary pensioners, &c.; but not a harder bargain for 
them, than for our farmers and artisans. Let us 
see liow the account would stand as relates to 
them—say for a family of six persons in the State 
of Pennsylvania: 


Cr.—Land distribution.| Dr.— Tazes in lien. 
Population 1,724,033; Supplies for one year: 
Received from 52 lbs. of coffee, tax 

the sales of 2 cents, is - $1 04 


Jands in 1841 10 Ibs. tea, tax 20,is 2 00 © 


—share of 100 Ibs, sugar, tax 
Pennsylvania $87,025) 23 - - 
Being at the rate of five — 

cents a head, or for a 5 54 

family 30 cents. To which add 50 

per cent. tocover 
profits of import- 
er and retail mer- 
chant for taxes 
advanced 


It is shown thus, arithmetically, that land money 
is lost-money twenty-nine times over. So the gen- 
tleman must discover some more free articles. 
Lands, tenements, persons, &c., yet remain free; 
but would not long remain free, I venture to pre- 
dict, should there be no radical reform and re- 
trenchment of expenditures. But some politicians, 
despising the tardy process of getting their share 
of the land-money by annual dribs, preferred a sum 
total process for realizing it, somewhat after the 
following style, viz: 


stimated quanti-(Quantity unsold 
ty of unsurvey-| that io been 
edlandtowhich| offered at pub- 
States and the Indian title} lic sale, and 
Territories. | has mot been} now subject to 
extinguished,in} private entry, in 
each of the! the States. 
States and Ter- 
ritories. 


Acres. 


> 
9 
g 
= 
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Indiana 


= 
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therefore add to the refuse lands before 
seven hundred and thirty-five millions of 
lands. But what kind of lands are they, and how 
stands the account? Let the then Secretary of th 
Treasury (Mr, Woodbury) speak: . 
- “West of Missouri and Arkansas there are 
hundred and fifty millions acres of land, of mate yaaa 
eer or gighty millions of acres have yet been assi than 
the Indians, or in any o.her way appropriated. Bur large » 


tions of it opghtto be deemed waste and water.” — et 
Senate vol. 1, 1835-6. on a 

The Indian title to the whole of this land yet rs. 
mains to be extinguished, and one-half.that title, all 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, is covered also with 
a British title; to remove which may cost, in blood 
and treasure, a hundred times the worth of tha 
arid, volcanic, and sulphurous country. But hear 
Mr. Woodbury again: 

“It isa remarkable fact, that of the whole quantit 
surveyed and offered for 8 le, from 1789 to 183, pre 
dred and twenty-two millions of acres has sold for any pur. 
pose whatever; and that the whole receipts, being a little un. 
der fifty millions of dollars from the whole sales of public lands 
during that period, have furnished only asmali amount, noi ex: 
ceeding three or four millions of net revenue beyond the whols 


cost, in- various Ways, attending their purchase and manage. 
ment.” 


Now, considering these things, and also the te. 
striction which confines the: distribution to the ne 
= of the lands, I demand of those Politicians 

OW we are to expunge, with such a fund as they 
have asserted can be done, our Pennsylvania deti 
of oer millions of dollars? 

Neither Government nor people can gain any 
thing by distributing under the name of land reve. 
nue, that which is recalled under the name of tariff 
revenue. The grand project of land distribution 
is but a grand project for tax collecting—iwice col. 
lecting the same amount of revenue for the same 
people, at}double profits tothe tax-eaters, and double 
costs and risks to jhe people. 

But, sir, this losing game for the people doesnotend 
here. Experience teaches that, as in the distribu. 
tion of the “surplus revenue,” so in the distribution 
of the “land revenue,” it will be found, whether 
distributed in 1836 or in 1842—whether under the 
auspices of President Van Buren or President Ty. 
ler—distribution money will be found to be scram- 
ble money, corruption money, lost money. The 
history of State debts shows this. Jt shows they 
either had their origin, or deepest, widest founda- 
tions laid during the era of distribution. In Penn. 
sylvania, a State which here I have the honor in 
part to represent, history shows that, at the same 
session of the Legislature in which the “surplus 
revenue” was received, new scramble works were 


| commenced; “tape-worm railroads” over precipi- 


tous mountains, little ditches alongside great rivers 
were commenced; works which, though not finally 
vetoed, were estimated by Governor Ritner wo cost 
$20,790,000 for their jcompletion. Could anything 
be more conclusive against the policy of distribu- 
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11 ,056 ,640 tion? Could anything more strong!y condemn the British 
» jugglery of raising taxes by one Legislature toh glers. 
expended by another, to the loss of all integrity and Let | 
responsibility in our law-makers? suppor 
The same logic, in my opinion, by which the . wi 
land revenues have been wrested from the treasury, ca 
would wrest from it also those arising from cus- aa 
17,377,675 toms, or from angy other source. It needed but ue 
706.917. 168 ? some financiering chieftain, with this example be- 
ii) Rho A fore him, to carry San wes ser ” 
consolidation to perfection. Sooner would I, for 
weet TRB O9E 00> | 118; 178,000 Bt my own part, sink my share of the land-money 
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a —_____' |] into the uttermost depths, than touch one dollar; 
* Which includes the Northwestern Territory to the Pacific sooner, and with pleasure, would I rather vole 
against the whole bill, than, by voting for it, thus 
Here we have presented, in one of these columns, give my sanction to such a dangerous principle. 
one hundred and eighteen millions of acres of land But wherefore matters it what be the true nature 
offered at sale and remaining unsold; and, of {{ and operation of this bill?’ Judging from the Exec- 
course, subject to distribution under the provisions || utive action on a similar compound monster but 
of this bill. These lands are estimated, by the poli- || yesterday, it certainly invites upon itself the veto 
ticians above mentioned, as being worth, at the || death. After which, indications not to be mistaken 
lowest price allowed by law, one hundred and for- show that land distribution and protective tariff, in 
a ty-eight millions of dollars, These, too, it is never our elections north of the vier line, are to take 
Thus it appears that we have $27,806,534 of || to be forgotten, were the lands lying within our the place of coon-skins and hard-cider, and with 
average annual free imports on which we can lay limits, as defined by the treaty wit land after || about the same advantage to the people. 
taxes. But, however desirable it might be to some the close of the revolutionary war, and the lands || Much has been said against vetoes and dema- 
in the rag trade, by way of protection, to levy Na || only to which the advocates of distribution laid gogues, but scarcely a word against aristogogues. 
hibitory duties on bullion and specie, it would be claim in the outset. But those judicious financiers, An aristogogue I define as one who proposes to en- 
wrong to do so at the present time; and therefore after a little scrutiny into the real value of these rich the people by taxing them—to enrich them by 
we must strike from the list of taxables $7,858,556 lands, and at them to consist pretty much of || act of Congress forsooth! By an act of Con- 
of bullion and’specie, But in lieu of that, I shall the long-refused lands of the old settlements, went ess we may and have privileged a class to 
propose an amendment to the bill taxing out of in, like the agrarians, for another equal distribution; Il feed upon the vitals of the people; but to enrich 
circulation all paper-money of denominations simi- |] and thereupon extended their claim so as to cover ' |] the people by taxing them, is worse than to bum- 
‘Var to those of our gold and silver coins. Tea and 4} the Louisiana and Florida eee, ae out of i] bug them with gold, as the gentleman from North 
coffee come next in the list of free articles, where || the revenues of the Union long after the revolution-| 4} Carolina [Mr, ‘y) charges to our wut 


iting the palue of bullion and specie and of certain articles of merchandise importe 
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my eonstituents think they ought to remain, and’ § ary war. But such is their claim, and we must }] to the wrong account, as I will show before Iam 












ply, 1842: 
ora Cona.-++ 2p Sess. 


But here I take the ground distinctly, that 
taxes are the best; — that there are a 
ed aristogogues to one demagogue, who, 

- 4 “* ae of bankers, contractors, superin- 
mts, builders, officers, civil, miliiary, and 

| resident principally in the cities along the 




























































































































rh hoard, who wallow in the wealth of 27 millions 
d tg ; apunal taxes wrung from the nerves of the a 
Por. ost ardently and anxiously go in fora 
. 2 do m : sir) 

4 protective tariff. 
Tes ‘Coafining the question to the tariff portion of the 
al] limiting it toa question of revenue, and the 
vith ngunt of revenue to be raised by the bill to the 
ood mesimated and called for by those in power at 
that sh ends of the avenue, Iam of the opinion that 
ear » tariff on imports, at whatever rates, can supply 

heir demands. oad 

land How is a tariff of twenty-seven millions to be 
nun. iced in times like these? Never, under the so 
put: ae vied prosperous times and high tariffs of 1824 and 
nds 198, have we received in net revenue from cus- 
eR: tons as much as twenty-six millions, except in 
ue two years, and at a time when the all-devouring 
- avarice of our thousand banks converted reams 
Te. of pictured mortgages into merchandise and cus- 
Net tom-house revenues. On no other occasion in our 
ans entire history have the customs yielded so much; 
hey not when the duties were doubled, and there were 
eb cessive imports, induced by thesame bank mort- 

vesat the close of the war, and the redemption of 
ny which swept our hard money and manufacturing 
ve- esablishments by the board, mortgages which only 
riff ye the Government a right to sue for what their 
ion bricators never had, and which remains unsued 
ol- for to this day. 
me Limiting the question on the bill to revenue, and 
ble the revenue tothe amount necessary for the sup- 

of the Government economically administered, 
nd and, incidentally, for the protection of home in- 


ys dustry, I will go for as high a tariff as can be de- 
on sired. There was a point, however, in the scale 
ier of duties imposed by a tariff, which may be styled 
he theanti-tariff, self-destructive, or prohibitory point, 
"ys beyond which all is lost—revenue lost by prohibi- 


n- tion, and protection lost by smuggling. 
he The experience of England—that country to which 
ey we are pointed for example in this tariff matter— 
la. had tested the fact that the change of a high duty to 
ns a lower one on the article of silk, had brought the 
in sanufacture of that article within the protective 
ne rinciple, and made it flourish by reducing the duty 
DS below the risks and expenses of smuggling. 
re Thesmuggling point is not a matter to be disre- 
vi. gatded by those who look narrowly into the ques- 
Ts tion. Mr, Dallas, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
ly (1816,) and long before the existence of our present 
st numerous rich commercial cities situated along 
g the Canada frontier—cities having vessels to carry 
ul wheatand other productions to pay for millions of 
* ao goods—complained much of Canada smug- 
glers, 
ad Let not this be disregarded by those who wish to 
support this Government, and by those, too, who do 
he not wish to see the tables turned, and atransfer of 
y, the city and commerce of .New York to some port 
se on our inland seas. 
at Such are the principal features of my policy and 
e. ofmy kind of protective tariff. But what is the 
d question before us? It has been argued by some 
of more as a question of protection than of revenue; 
y when the fact was, if we are to raise by this bill 
rh the twenty-seven millions of annual supplies de- 
e manded by this reform Administration, the whole 
8 eee was covered by the question of revenue 
one. ti: 
. With twenty-seven millions of annual revenue 
¢. demanded, and by those, too, who had for a less 
it expenditure denounced a late Administration as the 
0 most corrupt on earth; with a ceficit in the revenue 


. of fourteen millions; with an existing debt of 
n \wenty-five millions, and no reform, we shall, be- 
¢ fore the term of this Administration expires, be 
h landed in a debt of fifty millions. 


The protection of domestic industry I regard not 


\. a & question of any particular words, figures, or 
. lyphics in a tariff. It is, in my opinion, a 
. question of currency; a question whether money 
; is money and paper is paper; a dispute which is 
- wder a course of settlement between the Independ- 
0 ent-Treasury-Democratic party on the one side, 
h = the Bank-and-Siate-W hig party on the other 
\- 

TARIFF DIVISION OF THE BILL. 

t Pena Peete of this division of the 
ah bill, as expounded by the argument, profession, and’ 
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ractice of its authors and supporters? The de- 
te in as well as out of Congress, shows that the bill 
has been treated mainly as one for the protection 
of American manufactures. As a system of policy, 
for that purpose, I hold it to be incompetent, hol- 
low, and delusive. 

Before entering on that course of free examination, 
to which the advocatesoftax protection challenge us 
by their partisan warfare, it will be proper to make 
our own defences good, before we go out to return 
the assault of the assaulters. How, then, stand the 
charges against us as settled—not on stumps and 
cider-barrels, but onthis floor? Nowthatthe accu- 
sers for sixteen months have had opportunity to look 
into and sift everything to the bottom, how stand 
the charges with which the welkin rung of 
“waste,” “bribery,” “corruption unparalleled?” 

Why, sir, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Unperwoop] is the first who has ventured to put 
his finger on one of these charges. Hear him: 

“The Van Buren Administration plunged the country in‘o 
a debt of thirty millions.’ 

What is the answer returned by the Whig Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mr. Ewing? (Doc. No. 2, 
ist session, present Congress.) Hear it is: 

Public debt $6,387 30 
Treasury notes ‘+ 5,283,331 08 


—— 


$5,290.218 38 








Here we have about five millions anda quarter 
of debt, or about one-sixth the debt, charged to us. 
The remainder was composed, according to the 
gentleman from Kentucky, of twenty-five millions 
of appropriations. Are appropriations debts? In- 
deed! If debts they really are, then they aredebts 
which the party now in power will be apt to load their 
successors with. to some purpose. If appropriations 
be debts, then have the Democrats been in debt with 
full, instead of empty purses. If debts corrupt 
and wasteful those Van Buren ee re- 
ally were, why did you not repeal them when, but 
a few weeks after they were passed, you assembled 
in Congress, with so much zeal for reform? But 
look you, sir—how stand your own books? Come, 
listen to Whig authorities. 

Public debt now existing (being four- 

fiflhs Whig) - - - $25,000,000 
Revenue required for annualexpenses, 27,000,000 
Deficit in the existing revenue - 14,218,570 
Donation to widow Harrison - - 25,000 
Appropriation recommended by Whig 

committee of the Senate, to pay sal- 

ary of General Hull, as Governor of 

the territory he had surrendered to 

the British. 

Appropriation refused, on honorable 

terms to refund Gen. Jackson the 

fine imposed on him by Judge Hall, 

for contempt in not obeying said 

Judge, in preference to the call of his 

country. 

Congress in session twelve out of fifteen 

months, appropriating millions of 

money it has not; victimizing the 

people with enormous debts, tarifls, 

taxes, donations, loans in time of 

peace, (before unheard or and for 

what?—whose is the creed that breeds 

gudgeons for the pikes to eat? 


Whig authorities for records in the above Whig 
book, all to be found in the documents of eee 
sent Congress, viz: Mr. Fillmore, chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means; Mr. Forward, 
Secretary of the Treasury; Doc. 18; Laws Extra 
Session; Clayton’s Report; Senate Journal. 

Having given this book on such authorities, I 
leave it, and go on to the hext subject. 

In politics, as in everything else, the true policy 
is—never assert what cannot be proved. And to 
that maxim I adhere no less in discussing the 
tariff, than the land division of this bill. I proceed, 
then—not in the work of building up a pyramid of 

aper-money bubbles, to vanish at atouch; but of 
Paliding up a structuré of fact, experience, and 2n- 
alogy founded on solid rock. Do you doubt it? 
Then try it. 

Both Democrats and Whigs you know, sir, make 
each, in exclusion of the other, the same claim, viz.: 
to be the truest friends of a sound currency. The 
very question, as I will try to show, upon which 
the true protective policy rests. Each accuses the 
other of being the cause of the existing distress, and 
the air is rent with such exclamations as these: 

You are the Bank-and-State party! You sup- 
































ported the Biddle bank in unheard-of briberies and 
corruptions! You fissued the relief-notes, the red 
dog, the wild cat! You sustain the banks in sus- 
pension! You legalize, wherever you can, the 
breach of millions of bank contracts! © 

And you, itis retorted on the other side, removed 
the deposites! You issued the specie cireular! You 
killed off the United States Bank, the regulator of 
the currency—the big monster that would have 
eaten up the little ones! 

Now, sir, is there no way of settling this dis- 
pute? No way to get ont of this circle of trick, 
trap, duck, and dodge? 

Phere is: the work is done, the responsibility 
taken—not by a few in some hole or corner, but by 
a grand national act of the Representatives of the 
party now in power. Can you now shuffle off the 
question by implicating, not a national act, not a 
legislative act of the Democratic party, but some 
breeches pocket pretenders, who, by 


. . 


“Mammon lel on: 
“Mammon, the least erectest spirit that fell 
“From Heaven,” . . . $ 


having gotten their thirty pieces of silver, and, by 
way of cloaking their perfidy as they go over to 
the rag-baron camp, rail out against their confiding 
and betrayed constituents such slang as this: “Loco 
Focos,” “ri raff,” &c. No, that resort is closed to 
you. Accuse you may, and if with truth, some sec- 
tion of the Democratic party, in some corner of the 
Union, in some past era, of having deserted the 
hard-money maxims of the Constitution. 1 care 
not; for the true question is, not who have done 
wrong heretofore, but who are willing to do right 
now? Though for some twelve years past our ranks 
have been as thoroughly cleared of paper-money pol- 
iticians, as other vermin are from the forests by the 
roar of the lion, still we rest upon the practical 
question, What good are you willing to do now? 

et us hear both parties, as shown by the following 
extract from the Senate journal, Ist session, present 
Congress: 

“On the question to agree to the following amendment, re 
ported ly the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

“at the end of the fourth section, insert: ‘Provide'd That 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to prohibit 
said several banks from issuing and paying out their own notes 
of the denomination of one or two dollars, during the continuance 
of the suspension of specie payments by the banks of the citiea 
of Baltimore and Richmond.’ 

“It was determined in the negative—yeas 21, nays 22. 


“On motion by Mr, WALKER, 
“The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators 
present, those who voted in the affirmative are— 


“Messrs. Archer, Bates, Berrien, Choate, CLAY of Ken- 
tucky, Cijayton, Dixon, Evans, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Talimadge, White, and Woodbridge, (Whigs.) 

“Those who voted in the negative are— 

“Messrs, Allen, Burrow, Benton, Bachanan, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Graham, King, Linn, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Sevisar, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wright, and Young, 
(Democrats. ) 

“So the amendment was disagreed to.’? 


We find here, standing on the affirmative side, 
21 Whigs, and nota man but Whigs; and, among 
them, the great expounder of Whigery, Henry 
Clay of Kentucky. 

In opposition to the motion stand 19 Democrats, 
every man a Democrat of distinguished and long- 
tried integrity, and three Whigs, who are in italics. 

Now, what was the question they voted on? Look 
at the above record, and you will see. Was it to 
permit the banks of this District not only to issue 
shinplasters, but non-resumption, alias non-payment 
notes, alias bad money—money of the very kind 
with which the bankers know how to play—to slip, 
shuffle, and shave all the game into their own 
hands. Let me explain this faro-banker’s game by 
a case which happened in my own county. 

A citizen, having—not to protect his country 
against the British and Indians, as he once did, but— 
a debt to pay, during the present scalping era, a 
plied to the Bank of Brownsville for the draft, 
which, in lieu of specie, his creditor was contentto 
receive. Well, he offered the cashier, in purchase 
of the draft, a lot of money, consisting of one-third 
specie, and two-thirds currency .of that suspended 
paper kind which the bank then received on some 
terms, loaned, paid out, and kept in circulation, and 
received from the cashier his offer to exchange for 
it the bank’s draft on ee at eight or ten 

r cent. premium, equal, on the paper-mone rt 
Prthe lot,*to 10 or 12 per cent. Now, had that bende 
paid, or was to pay, the Philadelphians the draft it 
thus pro to sell, its conduct could not have 
been offered in explanation of the beauties of the 
Whig protective system. But, sir, though hard t¢ 
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be believed, it is trae, that the bank was playing 
with the honest citizen the self-same game as that 
by which onc of Pecry’s jack-tars raised the wind 
for some grog. Here is the way your jack-tars and 
jack-bankers do the thing: 


Jack. Let us have some crackers, my honey. 

{Crackers laid on the counter.} ~ 
. Jack, You'll iake the crackers for some whis- 

ey? 
Whiskey set out, and drunk up by Jack, who 
turns to go off without paying.] 

Landlord. Come, pay for the whiskey, sir? 

Jack. Why, hadn't you the crackers for the 
whiskey? 

Landlord, Well, pay me for the crackers, then. 

Jack, Pay you for the crackers, you thief!— 
had a’t you the crackers back again? 

And so Jack, with his grog, and face of brass, 
triumphantly walked off. The landlord, though he 
lost his goods, learned how to trade upon nothing 
-——precisely as the bankers do. What does a bank- 
er do, or wish to do, in real money, or real transac- 
tions? Nothing! He, like Jack, wishes to specu- 
late on moonshine—gets a charter, and raises the 
wind by turning juggler with bus of paper. It is 
not-his own means or property which the banker 
banks upon, but the property of this very citizen, 
and his brother farmers—property crackered off of 
them by bits of lying paper, turned into droves ot 
cattle and loads of produce; the proceeds of which, 
at the seaboard, they draw upon, by virtue of these 
paper lies. 

What can be a more protective tariff? Why, 
there is not a tariff in the world half so dear to a 
coonskinner. Why, it is a triple-grinder. ‘The 
merchants, who mostly own the banks, sell their 
goods for their own precious bank manufacture, at 
a heavy grind; then they put the manufacture into 
their banks, and, by a six per cent. loan to drovers 
and transporters, at another heavy grind, they con- 
vert it into the farmer’s property; and this, when 
sold at the seaboard, the bankers draw upon, at an- 
other heavy grind. And sv on, and so forth: every 
time the circulating stuff comes round through their 
mills, they give the yeomanry of the country, be- 
tween the upper and nether millstone, a triple grind. 
And, should they, or Captain Tyler, cry out Veto, 
and go in for the independent treasury and hard- 
money policy, why, to be’sure, they are locofocos 
and traitors, opposed to the institutions of the coun- 
try !—not the Constitution, eh? a let us now look 
into the proceedings of the suspended-bank Whigs 
of this branch of Congress. 

Oh, the beauty—the virtue of the yeas and nays! 
By these, with the help of one-fifth of the members 
present, and a free press, the people can be made 
to see the tracks, despite both dust and smoke, as 
plain as coon-tracks, of every Representative, and 
thus be enabled to track ’em, tree ’em, and hold ’em 
safe. Very good: All being safe with the Senate; 
or rather the Whig Senators being safe, and their 
bill lost by one vote, let us see how this Bank mat- 
ter was treated in the House of Representatives, 
where, having assumed a still more aggravated 
form, it was brought up and decided on the 15th of 
February—present session: 

Extract from the Journal of the House, page 402. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill (No. 
112) to suspend fora limited time the operation of a part of the 
actentiiied An act to revive and extend the charters of cer- 
tain banks in the District of Columbia.” 


_ Ordered, That the said-bill be engrossed and read a third 
ume, 


The bill is as follows: 

Be itenacied by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assemiled, That 
so much ofthe act entuled “An act to revive and extend the 
charters of certain banks in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved August twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and forty-one, 
AS INHstTs the hanks in said acts mentioned, from and after 
the ficvet day of March, eighteen hundred and forty-two, from 
paying out or lending out the notes of any saopended hank, 
or any paper currency whatever, which is not equivalent to 
gold and silver, and shall ba, the same is hereby, suspend 
ed 1n its operation until the first day of March, eighteen hund- 
red and forty-three: provided said banks shall not lend or pay 
outany bank notes which, at the time of such loan or payment, 
are not receivable at such bank at par, in payment of debts. 

Aad the quesuon was then put, under the. operation of the 
previous question, that the bill do pass.” * 

And passed in the affirmative—yeas 97, naye 83. 

The yeas and nays being desired by one filth of the members 
preseus, 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are— 

YEAS—Messrs. Adains, Landaff W. Andrews, Sherlock J. 
Andrews, Acnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Bair, 
Boardman, Borden, Brock way, Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, 
Calhoun, Taomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Chittenden, John 
C. Clack, Cooper, Cowen, Cranston, Cravena, Garrett Davia, 
Deberry, John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. 
Lawrence Foster,Gamble, Gates, Gentry, Giddings, Goggin, 
Patrick @, Govde, Graham, Granger, Habersham, Halsted, Wm. 
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8. Hastings, Henry, Hudson, James Irvin, James, Joho P. Ken- 
nedy, Linn, Thomas F. Marshall, Samsun Mason, Mathiot, 
Maxwell, Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, Morris, Morrow, Ows 
ley, Pearce, Pope, Powell, Alexander Randall, Raynor, Ridg: 
way, Rodney, William Russell, James M. Russeil, Saltonstail, 
Shepperd, Simonton, Sollers, Sprigg, Stanly, Swokely, Suratton, 
Alexander 11. H Stuart, Joha T. Stuart, Suoimers, Talia- 
ferro, John B. Thompsen, Richard W. Thompson, Tilling- 
hast, Toland, Triplett, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, 
Ward, Warrea, Washington, Edward D, White, Thomas W. 
Willians, Lewis Willams, Christopher Il. Wiiliams, Win- 
throp, Yoke, Augustus Young, and John Young—97. 

Those who voted in the negauve, are— 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Beeson, Birdseye, 
Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Briggs, Aaron V. Brown, Charles 
Brown, Burke, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, Cary, 
Casey, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Mark A. Cooper, 
Cushing, Daniel, Richard D, Davis, Dean, Doan, Doig, Fast- 
man, Joon ©. Edwards. Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, William 
©. Goode, Gordon, Gustine, Gwin, John Hastings, Hays, Hop- 
kins, Monck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Wm. W. Irwin, 
Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lane, Lewis, Littlefield, Lowell, 
Atraham McClellan, Robett McClellan, McKay, McKeon, 
Mallory, Alired Marshail, John Thomson Mason, Mattocks, 
Medill, Miller, Newhard, Osborne, Patridge, Ramsey, Reding, 
Reynolds, Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, 
Shields, Wm. Smith, Snyder, Steenrod, Samter. Sweney, Van 
Watterson, James W, Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Wise, 
and Wood—S83. 

Here, on the affirmative side, stand the Whigs— 
every man a Whig, one Democrat in italics ex- 
cepted; and he voted so, I presume, forthe purpose ot 
enabling him, as being in the majority, to move a 
reconsideration, and thus the more stoutly to de- 
fend his principles; as I find he voted, in June iol- 
lowing, with his Democratic brethren on a similar 
question. : 


And, on the negative side, stand all Democrats— 
every man a Democrat, seven Whigs and three 
Tyler Democrats in italics, excepted. 

Sir, the gist of the question, as you will perceive 
upon referring to the bill ahove given, rested on 
the word “inAdits.” The Whig majority, by re- 
pealing that word, authorized the banks not to deal 
in specie-paying bank notes, but in such notes as 
they received at par in the payment of debts; or, in 
other words, to deal in and pay out to the people 
their own non-payment notes. Can Bank-and-State: 
Whigery go further? Do you give itup? Why, 
then, I’ll show you how they could and did goa long 
stride further. The above vote, as you will find, 
(House J., p. 403,) was given on the 15th February; 
and that to which I now call your attention on the 
Ist of June—both of the present session. The new 
question was raised thus; 


The original act of Congress, which had made 
the resumption of the District banks depend on the 
resumption of the banks ef doth Baltimore and 
Richmond, became inoperative, because of the re- 
sumption of the Baltimore banks in the mean time; 
and therefore an amendment was offered by Mr. 
Powell of Virginia to tinker the banks once more 
out of the difficulty, by making the resumption of 
the District banks to depend on resumption at Rich- 
mond alone; waich, in princip.e, was to mage re- 
sumptios here depend ou resumption nowhere. And 
that, I take it, is the perfection of the Whig pro- 
tective policy. Ihave not room to give more than 
the sum-total of the yeas and nays on this latter 
question. Suffice it to refer you to the Journal, 
page 838. They present, however, on Mr. Weller’s 
motion “that the bill do lie on the table,” (7. e., be 
killed,) nearly the same political aspect as the 
list above given. Though Mr. Weller’s motion 
failed, (yeas 87, nays 91,) yet, by the series of mo- 
tions, yeas and nays, and hard-fought battles, the 
Democrats, aided by a few Whigs, foiled the rag- 
men, and killed their bill dead. 


What a reverse to the eurrency—the Constitution 
tinkers! Well may Whigery exclaim, “O for a 
fifty-million treasury bank! O for the five hundred 
Biddle banks, which, instead-of having their credit 
restored in fifteen minutes after the Whig victory 
was gained, have but now vanished into thin aii! 
O for the stockholders, efficers, attorneys of these 
banks, who erst formed in our caravans, astride of 
tippecanoes and log-cabinx, then mumbling corn- 
dodgers for a show of distress, but now discharged 
under our bankrupt laws! O for the obligation of 
bank charters, of non-resumption, perpetual-sus- 
pension contracts! And O for a fiscal corporation, 
and utter destruction of the one-man power!” 


Whata change oftone may well exist now? What 
a lesson for those who, of late, on achieving a 
coonskin victory, likened the defeat of their fellow- 
citizens, in the lists. of equal freedom, to an execu- 
tion under the gallows! 

Has the position I took been sustained? Has the 
Whig party of the present Congress proved itself to 
be the Verilable bubble-system clap-trap protective 



















party? Passing that by as a self-sett} a 
roceed to establish my next main pose 

That the protection of home manufacture 
a question of words, figures, or any kind of od 
glyphics, in a tariff or tax law; but, on the eon 
that it is a question of currency. cata 

But here, at the starting-post of the investis 
I must express my surprise at the searcity of 
tracks, as compared with the extent of their ra 
in the corn. 

From 1790to 1811,(a space of 21 years 
tics of paper-money circulation exist, Pf 
assert, afler an appeal made to all the Probe 
sources of knowledge—financiers, historians », 
books in and about this Capitol. And trom ia 
down to this time,-(a period of 31 years.) there . 
be found, I venture to say, no statistical recor 
paper currency and foreign imports, raked together 
and placed side by side, hand in hand, as th ought real ast 
to be, to render them useful, (the one below, com, 
piled by me, excepted.) Here it is: 


Table of currency and commerce. 
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Fency. —_|[Ports consume Hind politi 
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1811 : - | $46,000,000 | $37,000. 

From 1812to 1815 | 44,000,000 33 , 000,00) nam 
average. f 

1816 - | 158,000,000} 1 ‘Ooty 

1817s -| 44,000,000 79 ,000 0 

1818 a: - | 44,000,000 | 102, 000/09 

1819 - - | 44,000,000 67 000,00) 

1820 - - | 44,000,000 56,000, 

1829 - -| 64,000,000 57,000, 00) 

1830 . - | 61,000,000 56 , 000 04 

1834 - - | 94,000,000 | — 103 000,09 

1835 . - | 103,000,000 | 129,000. 

1836 - - | 140,000,000 | 168,000.) 

1837 - - | 149,000,000 | — 119,000.) 

1838 - - | 116,000,000 101 ,000 0%) 

1839 - - | 135,000,000 | 157,000.09 

1840 - - | 106,000,000 107 , 000,00) 

1841 - - | 124,000,000 | —130,000,09 

1842 - - | 80,000,000 ' —100,000,0H 


(Present year estimated.) 





In a country so devastated by paper money,| 
must repeat the expression of my profound asia. 
ishment that so little public record of paper-money 
circulation should be found extant. Is it to beac. 
counted for by the truth, not sufficiently appre 
ciated, that banks are secret societies dealing, ni 
in the beggarly stuff of winks, blinks, hammers 
and squares, to be found in a Masonic lodge, bit 
in that which coins millions of gold out of noth 
ing—gold which solders an adamantine link be 
tween bank and State--gol? which can make 
“Wrong right; foul, fair; black, white;— 

Can lug your priests and servants from your sides— 


Can knit and break religions; bless the accursed; 
Make the hoar oor, adored; place thieves, e ex 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, i 


With Senators on the bench.” * 


I say, is it accounted for by the fact, that banks 
are as secret as the Council of Ten—as heartless 
and powerful here, as the holy inquisition has been 
elsewhere? But when we can get bank reports, 
what do they consist of? Nothing but an unéi- 

ested mass of trash, as unintelligible, except to the 
rnowing ones, asthebooks of the Sybils. Afler some 
20 years of unavailing effort to understand a bank 
report, I have found it out at last, and no mistake, 
thus: Search out from among the one-and-twen'y 
items of chaff, of which they usually consist, ba 
two grains of wheat, viz: specie and circulation; and 
deduct the former from the latter, and you ‘ascer- 
tain at once the profits of the banks, which consis 

ist. In the difference between specie and citct- 
lation; and : 

Qd. In the difference between the shavabilily of 
tame and subdued vassals, and that of a high-spin 
ed constitutional treasury people. 

Should you, Mr. Chairman, demand of me tht, 
in testing the solvency of a bank, we must als 
take into account the “capital stock” and “bills di 
counted;” then, sir, 1 demand of you to show m 
- what is capital stock? Does it consist, in the newer 
banks, of the circulating paper of the older banis! 
-If so, then it follows, agreeably to charter, that 
first bank that issues pmoues old Biddle bank 
issues at the rate of three lies to one trvid al 
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that into operation puts those 

oh new ee oot.” and issues thereon, three 
og so that, at the third remove, we have 
ryseven lies, all redeemable with lies, save 
a epe solvency then, you say, must depend on 
‘ills discounted? Then, Ireply, that if the 
be no more sulvent than were those of the 

nt ed States Bank, then, with the aid of the 
upt law, we have already attained in beh the 
ective and prohibitory policy—entire perfec- 


on. 


rman: When I have adduced the testi- 
od below, of Jefferson and Gallatin, on 
rrency and commerce, I shall consider my posi- 
gs established; and then we shall be prepared 
jook into the table given above. Here is what 
ferson Says: 
We must preserve our Currency on a basis at least as sound 
real as that ofthe countries with which we trade.” —Jeffer- 


pines f r money is nothing but the repti 
oa aiacy oa which the famous John Law built the 
’ ndous scheme which bears his name, and desolated France 
SS year 1720.”—Gallatin on Banks and Currency. 
Now, let us refer to the above table, and see how 
will corroborate and sustain those great financiers 
4 political economists. Look to that table, and 
e how paper-money and British imports increase 
diminish, go hand-in-hand together. Let us 
vide the table into two well-known eras, and it 
|| stand sustained by the hand-in-hand principle 
named, and by the history of the two periods, 
nown, felt, and seared into the memory of thous- 
js, as with a red-hot iron, 
ERE ARE THE CHRONICLES OF PAPER 
CURRENCY AND PROTECTION. 
1811; Era the Ist, under our present Constitu- 
mn begins: Specie that had been banished ,by the 
ntinental paper-money, returned by our exports. 
mers, artisans, drovers, shippers, merchants 
h with gold and silver, which the paper-money 
glers begin to tinker them out of, and do it ef- 
tually in five years, terminating in— 
1816: Paper currency, and foreign imports rising 
nd-in-hand 300 per cent., reached and exploded at 
58,000,0000f the former, and $129,000,000 of the 






er. 

1817: Paper currency began collapsing with boa 
mstrictor forces. Oats as low as 12 cents, 
heat for thirteen years, in Western Pennsyl- 
ania, never above 50 cents. Bankers, lawyers, 
erifls, gorged with the plundered goods and con- 
ated lands of the farmers and artisans termina- 
ing, the blessed United States Bank and protective 
ifs of 1824 and 1828, to the contrary, notwith- 
nding, only at the end of 13 years; which brings 
to the 


OND ERA OF CURRENCY AND IM- 
PORTS. ‘ 
1830: Specie, that had been sent into banishment 
y the currency tinkers ofthe first era, made plenty 
gain by 13 years of hard labor by the farmers and 
isans, 
1831: Paper-money tinkers commence expelling, 
ind terminate by enormous issues of verbal money 
e — or hoarding up of nearly all our gold 
nd silver at the end of six years. Gambling spec- 
ations rife. Beef 20 cents a pound; potatoes 
tish) imported, and sold at Pittsburg, in the heart 
our continent, at $1 a bushel, nominal! price, but 
he pay taken away in real money; 100 reams of 
nk paper for a lithographic city; 100,000 reams 
br all the public lands, had General Jackson been 
¢ “ass” he was represented—had he, instead of 
ing the old lion of New Orleans, been but an ass 
a banker’s skin, frightened at a specie circular. 
1837 to 1842: Paper currency and foreign imports 
isen, hand-in-hand, for six years, 300 per cent.; ex- 
lodeat 149 millions ofthe former, and 168 millions of 
he latter. Specie swept by millions by the British, 
nd the balance hoarded. Idle ships, 1,000, in the 
ort of New York; idle steam-factories, 50, in Pitts- 
“e idle houses, 2,000, in Philadelphia; idle and 
ankrupt farmers, drovers, transporters, shippers, 
isans, by thousands. Banks, for want of confi- 
ence—whiech they will always want—shut down 
heir trap-doors on husks, chaff, public revenue, and 
ll. President Van Buren (in 1837) calls Congress 
tospecial session, and, witn every pocket full ofbanx 
otes, calls on Congress for money. Constitutional 
Pasury establi - Coonskinners, roused into 
renzy at the attempted subversion of paper-money 


profits, rich as Potosi, and dominion strong almost 


S necessity itself, commence the hard-cider cam- 
Pe cabins, doggeries built, briberies in- 


-_ wherever they had a bank, Tip- | 
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anoe processions held of 50,000 at atime. Down- 
fall of President Van Buren, the Democratic party, 
the hard-money policy. Accession of President 
Harrison. Swarms of bankers and office hunters, 
voracious as the locusts of Egypt, precipitate them- 
3 Ives upon the seat of Government—fill all the pri- 
vate, all the public houses; fill all the departments, 
all the rooms of the President’s house; eat up the 
President’s provisions; eat up, by perpetual plead- 
ings and harassing for banks and offices, the 
springs of his life;—and he dies. Accession of 
President Tyler. Land distribution passed; bank- 
rupt law passed; fiscal bank vetoed; fiscal corpora- 
tion vetoed; rag treasury bank and state vetoed; 
Tylerdenounced as a traitor; Constitution denoun- 
ced. End of the beginning not yet. 

’ Do the chronicles of praerneey imposture and 
devastation make you shudder?) Have you an in- 
terest in the vampyre system, which eats out the 
vitals of the people? hen you will turn a deaf 
ear to every distress of the country, and to every 
remedy for it. You will stand by your abstractions, 
and oppose the amendment which, at a proper time, 
I shall offer to this bill, and which I have just 
brought into view of the Committee of the Whole, 
for taxing rag-money out of circulation, and our 
gold and silver coins intocirculation.* This meas- 
ure you met by the abstraction, that Congress can’t 
lay taxes with a penal view! Then, really, Con- 
gress can’t lay and collect taxes; can’t cvin and 
regulate the value of money; can’t equalize taxes; 
can’t prevent the impairing of contracts—all which 
powers the yong have granted us for their own 
defence. But the power, which the people never 
granted Congress—viz: to transform their treasury 
into a fifty-million rag factory for certain knowing 
gentlemen to bank on—why that truly, whatever 
be its name-—-fiscal bank, corporation, or exche- 
quer--is clearly within our power! 

Mr. Chairman, there is but one answer I can 

ive such logic, and that is sworn on God’s altar: 

ever to flinch, take, nor give quarter in the con- 
flict with those who oppose our gold and silver 
coins—the money of the Constitution. And no can- 
didate for the Presidency, or any other office, shall 
receive my vote who does not zealously and boldly 
support the constitutional treasury and hard-money 
policy. 

You, sir, may sneer out—“gold humbug,” and 
charge it to the Democratic party. But, sir, our 
right is as good to fight for king log, (if it really be 
king log,) as yours is to fight for king stork. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Sraniy] has 
charged the gold humbug to our account. In re- 
turn, I charge both that and the paper pestilence to 
the bank-and-state rary: Now, one assertion is as 
good as another until the question be decided by an 
appeal to the experienced train of events—the great 
standard by which we all regulate our conduct. 
Nothing else can be appealed to, in the field or in 
the Senate. Nothing else ought to be heard of in 
the school or in the closet. I have already proved 
the nature of his paper money. It remains, then, 
to prove, (as I will prove by an impartial witness 
between us—Albert Gallatin,) that it was the paper 
despotism that defeated and turned our gold policy 
into humbug. Hear Mr, Gallatin: 


“The amount in value [not in names] of the cur- 
rency wanted to effect the necessary payments in 
any country, is an amount proportioned to its con- 
sumable commodities, which is usuaiiy estimated at 
one-tenth of the annual produce. Ifthe precious 
metals be the entire currency used in such country, 





*I subjoin the principles of the amendment, as stated 
in the notice I gave after the bill had passed, so that it may be 
seen what it was that the Committee of the Whole rejected. 
It is a bill, the very same, in every essential, as these passed by 
Congress attwo former periods—periods whea the publicfaith 
did not stand in more need of preservation than at the present 
moment; but, whether so or not, the banker’s privilege of coin- 
ing money out of nothing should not go untaxed, when the cof- 
fee, tea, sugar, salt, blankets, silks, food and clothing are taxed: 

“Mr. BEESON rose and gave notice that he would, at the next 
session of Congress, offer a resolution, referring to a commit- 
tee the inquiry whether it would be expedient to bring in a bill, 
similar tothe amendment rejected by the Committee of the 
Whole, laying taxes on paper-money of similar denominations 
tothose of out goldand silver Coins. 

“Mr. B. was proceeding to make a farther statement, when 
he was informed by the Speaker that it would not then be in 
order. Had it been in order, Mr. B. would have continued to 
the following effect: _ : 

“and I will persist in the advocacy of that measure, in and 
out of Congress, as I have done fora whole decade of years, and 
until the Question of rightissettled: I meanthe we of taxing 
the coffee, tea, sugar, salt, blankets, the bread and clothing of 
the yeomanry of the country, and exempting from taxation the 
shinplaater jugglers, who plunder them by millions of the 
fruits of their toil. Where are your thunders, where your 
hosts, ploughmen and artisans of the United States? 
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and should such metals be, by any means, multiplied 
beyond the proportion of one-tenth of the produce, 
then the surplus becomes dead and unproductive 
stock; and it will be either converted into plate, or 
be exported to other countries. As to paper cur- 
rency, having only an artificial and local value at 
home, and none at all in other countries, any excess 
in the nominal value of such currency, beyond the 
amount sufficient to make the necessary payments, 
must cause a corresponding depreciation in that 
nominal value. If seventy millions of dollars are 
sufficient to make the necessary annual payments 
in our country, the whole quantity of paper cur- 
rency substituted for silver cannot, whaiever its 
nominal amount may be, exceed seventy millions of 
dollars in pure silver. Should the paper currency 
amount nominally to a hundred times that amount, 
it would inerease the wealth of none but those who 
are privileged to make it, and to draw interest on 
what they owe from those to whom they owe. The 
specie, amounting to seven millions of dollars, 
which was imported by the United States Bank 
some time after it went into operation, could not 
enter intothe field of circulation, that being already 
filled to overflowing by paper money. The specie 
vanished, and went to other countries, as a matter 
of course; and would have done so, had the amount 
been seventy, instead of seven millions.” (See Gal- 
latin on Banksand Currency.) 

Now, what Gallatin has said is shown to be true 
by the table of currency and commerce already ap- 
pealed to, and by the experienced train of events 
descending from cause to effect. Thus: 

Cause.—Excessive issues of paper money. 

Effect.—Excessive imports of foreign merchan- 
dise; hard money exported; golden humbug ef- 
fected by those only who can humbug, viz: the pa- 
peroons. 

Does not the table show it? Look to the 
column of imports, not that of currency; (for Gal- 
latin, who made the currency estimate forseveral 
years near the period of 1817-18, to which I refer, 
did it in a lumping way;) but look, sir, to the 
column of imports, and to Mr. Cheves’s report, as 

resident of the United States Bank, to its stock. 
hobdere. and you will discover the cause why the 
seven millions of specie imported by that bank 
could not remain in the country. You will find, 
sir, in the first eight months after the United 
States Bank went into operation, it threw into 
circulation forty millions of nominal paper trash; 
and then, with the view of holding on to its char- 
ter, and preventing the disgrace of suspension, it 
commenced the profound policy of importing spe- 
cie, and pouring in at the spigot that which their 
policy had caused to run out at the bung. Mark 
you, in the table, during the period of collapse, 
the surprising increase of imports in 1818 over 
those of 1817. Can you see who are the British 
Whigs? Can you not see that their blessed credit 
system is but an engine by which the British 
seize our real money, throw us into bankruptcy, 
and make us, like mice m the exhausted receiver 
of an air-pump? 

I say, can you not see it? But perhaps you are 
one of the votaries of mammon, bloated with paper- 
money plunders, greater than ever were com- 
mitted by king g@ priest. If so, you cannot see 
it; and I grant the truth, “that paper-money is the 
frenzy of despotism run mad.” 

Leaving this question of paper-money and im- 
ports—otherwise, the question as to the true pro- 
tective policy—-settled on solid rock, or upon rock 
a littletoo solid tobe shaken by a bank attorney, I 
come to the question of imports and home in- 
dustry. 

Are there such things as foreign imports? Yes, 
and the only imports really foreign, illigitimate, 
and destructive, are those bought with our paper- 
money credits; credits which are a hook in the 
mouth of the American leviathan, and enable the 
knowing ones on both sides of the Atlantic to hold 
him in check as an infant. Who are they who 
teach us to shun the product of our own labor-~ 
to shun the product of the surplus bushel of wheat 
or bale of cotton transmuted ‘by commerce into 
coffee, tea, sugar, salt, silks; into foodand clothing; 
into the necessaries belonging to civilized—not that 
savage life, where the sophisms to which you are 
driven in support of your pane system will, 
without reform, inevitably drive us? 

If not American, pray whose imports are they? 
Did the British give them to us without pay? 
Why, then, the more they spite us in that way, the 
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better friends we shall be. Like the bankers, we 


should then have nothing to do, but clothe ourselves 
in fine linen, and fare sumptuonusly every day? 
The British have given us, however, in profits, 
in twenty years of trade, $123,000,000, part of 
which came off themselves; the remainder off 
those other nations of the earth with whom they 
trade. To show this, I have examined the annual 
statements of imports and exports prepared by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and published by order 
of Congress, for each year since 1820. The result 
is given in the annexed table; which, it must be un- 
derstood, exhibits the imports and exports. to and 
from Great Britain and her colonies. 
Years. Importa. 
1821, $29,277,938 
1822, 39,537,829 
1823, 34,072,578 
1824, 32,732,340 
1825, 42,394,812 
1826, $2,212,256 
1827, 33,056,374 
1828, 35,591,484 
1829, 27,552,022 
1830, 25,804,984 
1831, 47,956,717 
1832, 42,406,924 
1833, 43,085,865 
1834, 52,679,298 
1835, 65,949 307 
1836, 86,022,915 
1837, 52,289,557 
1838, 49,051,181 
1839, 71,600,351 
1840, 39,130,921 


Exports. 

$26,522,572 
30,041,337 
7.571,060 
28 027,845 
44.217,525 
28,980,019 
32.870, 465 
27,020,209 
28,071,084 
31,647,881 
39,901,379 
37,268,556 
39,731,412 
50,664,776 
59,934.870 
64,341,712 
61,117,791 
58,843,392 
638,169,082 
70,420,346 


$83,135,813 $955,363,813 
855,363,813 
tT . ° » 4 
$28,072,000 § Excess of imports in 
mer i twenty years. 


These figures showjthe value of imports at the 
places where imported, and the value of exports 
at the places whence exported. The difference be- 
tween the home value of our exports, and their 
value when conveyed to foreign countries, must be 
equal to the freight, insurance, and profits; which 
is probably, on an average, not less than 15 per 
cent. That is, in paying for goods to be imported 
into the United States, they will go 15 per cent. 
beyond thew home valuation. This 15 per cent. 
on $855,363,813 (the amount of exports in twenty 
years) is $128,304,572; which, added to said amount, 
makes the foreign value of our exports in twenty 
years $953,668,355; exceeding the amount of im- 
ports during the same period, by more than one 
HUNDRED MILLION DoLLaRS. This, be it remember- 
ed, is the excess of our exports to the British 
dominions, during the last twenty years of which 
he returns have been published, over our imports 
from the same countries; reckoning the value of 
both at the places whence the imports were taken. 
Here is ract against THEORY; Official returns against 
conjecture. 

And so, we must have the dog-ard-manger policy; 
and there shall be no more imports; no more market 
for our surplus productions; no more thrifiy farm- 
ers, because the broken bankers*must have a 
tective tub thrown to the whale, to draw off his at- 
tention from the harpooners. 

You, sir, may make white, black; right, wrong-- 
you may trample into the dust the reason and laws 
of man; but you can go no farther. There isa 
God, who, in moulding this globe, its seas, conti- 
nents, climates, soils, productions, decreed there 
shonld be commerce; should be exchanges of the 
good things, intellectual and substantial, he has 
given to man. 

But, sir, suppose, ifyou please, all I have said to 
be as false and worthless as I have at least tried to 
show paper-money: what do the paper tariff men— 
the real doctors—propose for curing the present com- 
plaint? And this brings us to the question— 

WHAT IS A WHIG TARIFF? , 

Let us look inte the speech of Henry Clay, the 
Whig champion, and into the report of that good 
Whig tariff man, Mr. Savronstatt, now before 
this Whig Congress. Hear him and his tariff com- 
mittee ! 

“Asa general principle, the duty on the articles subject to 
such discrimination is made at the rate it was in _1840.”—See 
Rep. Nv. 461, p. 9. 

Now, let us refer to the speech delivered in Con- 
gress, this session, by that father of paper-money 
tariff men, Henry Clay, viz: 


pro- | 
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“The duties have been hitherto reasonably protective on most 
of our fabrics until the 3lst of December last; and if you will 
now continue that protection to the articles needing it, and ad- 
mit the rest duty free, there will be no complaint.”’—See 
speech in Globe, 7th May, 1942. 

Here, now, we have the length and breadth of 
that blessed tariff, for the want of which we are 
told the country has been. brought to its present ru- 
inous condition, and which these very same men 
tell us is alltheyask. Continue the tariff as it staod 
on the 31st December last, says Mr. Clay, and there 
will be no complain!!! 

Well, we have it here too from Mr. Satronstatt, 
that his boasted medicine is just the same we had 
in 1840, which was the year of hard times, as pro- 
claimed by the whole race of destructive tariff men, 
Hard times they were, when such men as Presi- 
dent Van Buren and Senator Buchanan could not 
stand—could not stand upon the plainest truth— 
could not stand upon that integrity and ability 
which were but the more conspicuous as _ they 
were the more tried. 

“Can’t go ten cents a day;” “Can’t go this Bu- 
chanan and Van Buren,” were phrases extensively 


| taught; though now to react, as lies ever will, upon 


the inventors, by those who well know the Demo- 


| eratic hard-money policy would cut the people 


loose from their plunder-money chariots. Give me 


| such men as Buchanan and Van Buren—men of 


the same stock asthe old lion of Tennessee. Threat- 
en but a whisper to drive them from their duty, or 
with a committee of ten thousand bayonets, and you 

lant them like rocks—you but swear them “by the 
“ternal;” and the more you fight them, the more 


| you'll get whipped. Try it; do try it! 


“ Pauper labor” indeed—and we have now, thanks 
to the ragocrats, got some of that blessing here. But, 
really, must we grind one portion of our people 
with high tariffs, t raise bounties for another por- 


| tion; and, by loading our coffers with useless treas- 


ures, with scramble-money, sink both sections of 


| the people, Government and all, into poverty and 


corruption, “because our manufacturers can’t com- 
pele with the pauper-labor of England?” Well, it 
requires but a blow to destroy and shiver the paste- 
board of that hydra, as the banks have shivered 
theirs, into ten thousand fragments. And it shall 


| be done—done, too, by the hands of its own friends. 


Here comes the first blow: and it shows that the 
question between our manufacturers and the Eng- 
glish isnot a question of manual labor, but of ma- 
chine labor. 


Henry Clay and John Q. Adams, (the former in 
his speech, and the latter in his report on the tariff 
some years ago,) have both estimated the machine 
labor of England as equal to two hundred millions 
of men. Now, divide that sum by five millions, 
(which is double the number of paupers employed in 
tending the steam spinners and weavers of England, ) 
and you show that but one-fortieth part of the manu- 
factured article consists of manual labor. Thus, 
then, stands the political arithmetic of the destruc- 
tive protectives. 

Hamper, fetter, plunder the people of unneces- 
sary taxes, so that we may protect them by juggling 
{rom them one cent in every forty cents’ worth, not 
of foreign, but of their own goods, transmuted by 
commerce. Truly that’s the way to match the 
paupers of England. But here comes the second 


| blow: 


“Butthe subscribers must not be misunderstood. This pro- 
tection is in nowise incompatible with a reduction of the rev- 
enue, nor even with a reduction of the duties by impost, The 
taxation ofthe country may be reduced to the wants of Govern- 
ment, at whatever scale the standard of these wants may be 
fixed by the wisdom of Congress, without al allimpairing ihe 
principle of protection.” —-8ee J. Q. Adams’s report, No, 122, 
2d session 22d Congress. 

Does the pasteboard hydra want another blow? 
Then Ill try one of my own; and it may not be 
without its use, if what the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Wetter} stated be true, viz: that the Bank- 
and-State orators in Ohio were lecturing in great 
wrath ata rag, styled by them a British handker- 
chief. 

Well, I begin with relating a conversation which 
of late occurred between two members from Mas- 
sachusetts and myself; in the course of which, by 
way of illustrating the whole question, I used, sans 
cerémonie, the Bank of Brownsville. 

Question. Have you not in Massachusetts plenty 
of manufactures on hand for sale? 

Answer. Yes. 

Q. Why can’t you sell them? 

A. Because the market is overstocked with Brit- 
ish goods. 

Q. What brought the British goods here, over 


Tuly, ray 
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tariff barricades higher than those 
in your tariff bills before Congress DOW prop 


No answer being made, I stated that it was 

ed by the tides.of paper-money prices. risino .. 
and obliterating the tariff barricades—even® “ 
over them in 1836 and 1837, millions of bushels 
foreign wheat and potatoes. You should tray 
gentletnen, and you will then know the true nan 
and true remedy for the vampire ravages wh, 
have paralyzed the country. Come into my 4 
trict, and T will show you the beggarly Bank 
Brownsville, which has not been broken: no! ox 
suspended for the last five years—a heavy busine 
excepted, which it has done in shaving, receiv 
in, paying out, and keeping in circulation am 
of foreign red-dog and wildcat funds—bestde a \oig 
its own notes, payable twelve months afer date j 
of course, a similar kind of red-dog stuff: and so 9 
and so forth, so long as there is wool to clip, 
eels used to skinning. This bank, in 1836 a4 
1837, before it shut down its trap-doors, had, to 
deem its debt to the “ere not one specie dollar 1 
tenof debt. It was, however, but the work ofa 
months for its merchant-owners and vassals y 
gather up and substitute red-dog for its vast mass 9 
circulation. The red-dog dying in its turn, oy 
currency consists now of Stockton, wild cat, ang 
Good-Intent stage-plasters. And thus it is that 
(and, for like reasons, the whole West and Som} 
can buy few or no goods of you. “Yes, it is so, yo 
have ruined yourselves,” was the reply. 


It is, then, Mr. Chairman, our British pa 
money system, and not British pauper labor, tha 
vampire like, has fed upon our vital fluid, anj 
drained it to utter prostration. What! can it} 
true that we are ruined for want of tariff protee, 
tion? What more do the tariff men want! Gq 
has given them the cheapest Government; and, if 
not a protective one, it is not the fault of the Dem 
cratic party. Cheapest water and steam-powe 
cheapest transportation on lakes, rivers, canals, 
railroads; cheapest building materials and m. 
chinery; and cheapest bread-stuffs in the whole 
world. What more, I repeat, do they want? 


How standsthe British manufacturer? The d+ 
has given him a Government whose system cor. 
responds, practically, to that of breeding gudgeon 
for the pikes to eat;--given him church and state 
king and bank—a public debt of 4,500 millionse 
dollars—250 millions of annual taxes—7 milli 
papers, (a dead-weight, despite all our tariff men 
can say to the contrary;) to which we must add, 
according to the protective philosophy, nearly 
1,000 millions of taxes; which, in the’ space 
fifty years, we have levied on British ssannteniel 
and which we propose to continue at the high sate 
of some 20 millions a year, until our debis ar 

aid. 

. They who work all, pay all. Here, then, stands 
the American manufacturer, with our 20 milliow 
of annual impost taxes, bearing him up; and there 
stands the British manufacturer, with these % 
American added to 250 millions of annual Britiss 
taxes bearing him down; yet the American mant- 
facturer cries out—(not he—no, but the coonskit 
ners, in his name)—for protection! protection’ 
And, sir, it may turn out, in the course of our elee 
tions, that we shall be enabled to grant their de 
mands, on terms better than those waich, of laie, 
under the Post Office guillotine alone, swept ful 
fourteen hundred heads in three months. 

I grant, sir, there is much distress among 0! 
manufacturers, for the cause I have mentioned, 
but, judging that distress by the rate of wagess# 
ted by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Rx 
pouPH} to be given the factory girls, why, sit, they 
must live like queens, when compared with th 
daughters of the West, Hear him: 


“[t was recently stated in the House of Commons, that it 
England, a man and his wife, and two children capable of 
sisting, got but tw6 dollars and pon gen centaa week it 
wages; whilst a factory girl at Lowell will earn three 
and a quarter.” 


Hear, also, the gentleman from Massachusts 
{Mr. Hupson:] 


“A specimen of the manufactures in Massachusetts, in | 
Shoes (not including the home consumption, as the gee 
man explained te me.) sold by wholesale, for CON Pe ue 
other States, $14 640,520; cotton cloths and calicoes, $17,408 
woollen goods, $10,399,807; anda nrultitude of other annicie 
for which I have not room—consisting of almost everyibit 
from anchors, axes, scyihes, down to saddles, above a 
ware, bonnets, carpenter’s, shoemaker’s, and joiner’s 


Here is wealth for you—raines richer than Pert 
vian—labors more productive than Pennsylvamat 
Why, here we have, in Massachusetts, & ant 
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r rs, including thousands of women— 
shoe tieve that, ladies of the West?]—who 
an y of shoes, thrice as much in value as all our 
por jwania farmers export of breadstufis. Why, 
ahirds of all the goods in our stores are of 
rake manufacture; and if our artisans don’t quit 
ing time going about in the bank caravans, 
irefuse t0 be plundered by paper-money, the 
gees will unprotect faster than Congress can 
yect them. AY, Sir, the timely, the profound 
icy of Jefferson and his Democratic followers, 
wed the batteries which will sink.in old ocean, 
honeside those Of Phoenicia, Carthage, and Ven- 
» the fleets of Old England. The English know 
‘feel it; and if they fail to destroy us by paper- 
sopey, abolition, and civil war, to the bottom they 
vst 20. Yes, Sif, twelve millions of annual sur- 
ins American manufactures exported last year, 
nnounce thatthe commerce that supported twelve 
British men-of-war is sunk to the bottom. 


Shall I prophecy for you, Mr..Chairman? I 
il], hit or miss. I say, then, put your paper cur- 
eD vy-tinkers under hatches--give American man- 
facturets a sound currency, a clear field—give 
he British paupers those 250 millions of tariff they 
2 not want—put on the backs of our workmen, 
ven the present hoards of army fops and navy 
hore-service men };, your Captain Stocktons, who 
eed on $4,500 a year, and threaten us with war to 
he knife, and the knife to the hilt, for setting up 
he sud-treasury;—do that, I say, and you Poland- 
ize England. Don’t you believe it, sir? Look you: 
he same Yankees who fished from the sea, during 
summer, eight millions of dollars, of turning in 
for the winter, fish even more from the land. 
Why, sir, they send Yankee clocks, axe-handles, 
shiploads of cottons and woollens, and steam en- 
gines, to Wisconsin, England, Russia, and the ends 
of the earth. They wil do more to curb the pride 
of England than a hundred regiments in buckram, 
or fleets upon shore service. Armed with their 
steam-engines, the Pennsylvania and New England 
artisans will sink the navies of Old England as 
sure as Old England’s steam artillery conquered 
the armies of France—to the bottom they must go. 


Ah! say gentlemen on the other side, “the 
British navy will burn our cities.” Well, that is 
but the old cry of wolf! wolf! But a thrice-told 
tale, striking upon the dull ear of the drowsy mem- 
ber who has got constituents not too poor to be 
fleeced. But I respond, thatthe British cannot, nor 
shall not; and, in asserting this, I make no vain 
boast—I but speak the voice of history—but appeal to 
the experienced train of events; but sound defiance 
in the name of the mighty, the unconquerable de- 
mocratic spirit, which annihilates armies and na- 
vies, and shakes thrones off their foundations. 


Let England but show her red cross in our wa- 
ters, and you will see transformed into vessels of war, 
before you can say “ independent treasury” three 
times, the largest commercial marine _ in the world, 
now floating to foreign markets the rich treasures 
of our fields and workshops. Each mounted with 
two Paixhan guns, and two are enough—not to de- 
siroy a fort, but to send the strongest ship to the 

in twenty minutes; manned with water, 

and not land sailors; commanded, not by fops on 

shore service, but seamen hardened and weather- 

beaten in freighting our prodce on every sea; by 

Prebles, Rodgerses, Bainbridges, Barneys, and 

Paul Joneses, who rose to the pinnacle of fame from 
our commercial marine. 


But, say you, “these won’t do.” Then I will 
throw them out of the question, and yet the Brit- 
ish shall not burn a city. No; be it as my col- 
league [Mr. C. J. INcersout] says—that by widen- 
ing the Welland canal, it is but a question of brick 
and mortar to introduce a British fleet on the great 
lakes; still the experienced train of events shows 
we are safe. What says the history of our two 
wats of independence? It says, with the exception 
of two small villages, (Sodus and Havre-de-Grace,) 
that no British fleet ever burnt an American town. 
No; the testimony presents one unbrokea chain of 

t victories obtained by citizen soldiers 
= land batteries over the fleets of England. Here 

Ist wat:—British fleet and army compelled, by 
the erection of two ‘batteries in one night, to evac- 
a pa reptilsed at Charleston; repulsed at 

2d war;—Repulsed at Sackett’s Harbor, at Lew- 

own, A Crany i at Net tapioca Eee 
&! Oswego, at Stonington, at Baltimore, at P 
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| burg, and at Fort Boyer, near New Orleans, after 
| atremendous conflict of three days. 


The truth is, that British ships, though they may 
fight Chinese land batteries, yet they cannot fight 
Ameriean or French. Napoleon, when but a lieu- 
tenant of artillery, drove Nelson out of the port of 
Toulon; and Washington, with citizen troops, com- 
pelled Howe, with both land and sea forces, to evac- 
uate Boston. ‘The unsteady motion of a ship on 
the waves prevents her from directing her shot to 
any conslidérable distance with precision; whilst 
with a land battery, and a dead aim, you bore the 
ship at every fire with red-hot shot. The fragile 
and costly ship soon terminates the affair, by with- 
drawing from the unequal contest as soon as can 
well be desired by a soldier on land. 

Give us money, and with money we can get 
men, said Cesar. Give me the men-policy of Jef- 
ferson—the far-sighted, profound policy, which ter- 
minated a course of public debt and navy extrava- 
gance by putting the real artillery intothe treasury— 
putting it to the work of restoring our prostrate credit 
—to the strengthening of our real defences. The guns 
of Jefferson, like the Lrish shillelah, never miss fire. 
They soon blew to atoms the fetters of the people— 
the stamp tax, the excise tax, impost tax, in part; 
direct tax, sixty millions, principal and interest, 
of the public debt; and, in career, the British fleets 
and armies of the last war. That is the way to 
fight for the people, and not for those miserable 
jugglers who blaspheme because they are not per- 
mitted to seize our treasury, purse and sword, 
army, navy, Government, and turn them into a rag- 
factory for their own use—into verbal money, 
which, by substituting, drives away real money, 
and then dies for want of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am brought-to the close of my 
remarks, not so much by the exhaustion of the sub- 
ject, as from the time allotted under the rules of the 
House. If my remarks have terded in the least 
degree to remove a portion of that Egyptian dark- 
ness in which the deliria of the worshippers of the 
paper-money god has enshrouded us, then have I 
been successful in my object—then have I done my 
duty, if I have shown in some degree— 

That land distribution money is lost money. 

That the lowest taxes are the best. 

That a tariff, discriminating in favor of Ameri- 
can ships, is right; the ocean desert encourages the 
making of no sailors for the mere purpose of sail- 
ing; and that, to have sailors at all, you must not 
only secure your own carrying trade to them, but 
encourage the farmers and artisans to load their 
ships. 

That a protective tariff is a question of currency. 

That a question of currency is one of hard mo- 
ney—at least to the extent of the banishment of pa- 
per money of similar denominations to those of our 
gold and silver coins. 

That the question of reducing this flourishing 
country to English subjugation, is a question of fill- 
ing our whole field of circulation with British man- 
ufactures in the shape of bank-notes. 

That a paper-money and protective man is a liv- 
ing contradiction. 

That an independent treasury hard-money man, 
is both a protective and a consistent man. 

That the republican artillery—both purse and 
sword—is justice, equal rights, gold, silver, and 
economy. 

That excessive taxes on imports are but pre- 
miums for the destruction of our revenues, agri- 
culture, and manufactures. 

That as the productions of the earth and manu- 
factures—i. e. of the bone and sinew of the farmer 
and artisan—constitute the fund out of which all 
taxes, expenses, public and private, are paid; and 
as all expenses, tariffs, taxes, usuries, amd bank 
plunderings, are raised off, and go to increase 
the price of food and clothing; it is clear that 
the party who go for the lowest wages—that is, 
the lowest quantity of bread and clothing—is the 
high tariff and rag-money coalition, who load our 
bread and clothing with fifty millions of annual 
taxes, usuries and impostures. 

That, when purchased with the surplus produc- 
tions of our fields and workshops, imports are but 
exports—not a whit more foreign than the work of 
our own hands; and that atax on one is a tax on 
the other, despite all the sophisms of the tax-eaters. 

That it is a settled principle in nature, that like 
produces like; good, good; evil, evil; and therefore, 
Abat a banking system, privileged to fill tae whole 
field. of circ with paper money, is destined. 
necessarily, inevRably, to go to the d——1. 
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That we must maintain our currency on a basis 
at least as sound as that of the countries with which 
we trade. 

That verbal money, by substituting, drives away 
real money, and then dies for the want of it. 

That they who décry the hard-money policy, are 
wolves ia sheep’s clothing; are genuine British 
agents; are the very worst tinkers ot the very worst 
currency; are most superior statesmen; who, if you 
but remove some lying deposites, will raise you a 
greater uproar than ten thousand patriots in the 
shock of battle. 

That manufacturing ability, now that our manu- 
factures are rooted, is a question of equal rights, 
cheap government, and machine labor. 

That they who work all, pay all. 

That a bank ass, laden with rags—-with rags 


‘more potent to bribe, and hold the bribed in check, 


by the word that made and can uninake the bribe— 
is more destructive to American, than was Philip’s 
ass-load of gold te Greek liberty; and that a single 
paper-money juggler can do more to destroy, than 
a hundred patriots can to preserve, the liberty and 
property of the community. 

That, as matters now stand—with abundance of 
the richest waste lands in the world, lying useless 
for the want of cultivators; with manufactures as 
rooted and flourishing as agriculture, or any other 
honest pursuit—the true meaning of tar-iff is, tare- 
of. And so you will find it expounded by those 
workmen in the factories who, instead of the prom- 
ised two dollars a day and roast beef, have had a 
50 per cent. tare-off. And so, too, you will find it 
explained by those who don’t feed on tere-off, nor 
stamp with their high-heeled boots and gold-headed 
canes at the mere name of hard money tor common 
use. 

That food and clothing is the wealth—money 
only the token, or representative, of wealth. The 
name of the token may be one or one hundred dol- 
lars, and yet not be worth a dinner. The real 
question is, not in the name, but in the sub- 
stance-~as, how much bread and clothing will the 
token buy? Names of tokens are only important 
to those who stand in the relation of debtor and 
creditor. A reduction in the currency of 50 per 
cent.—and our bank circulation has been reduced 
at least that—doubles the debts of the debtors, and 
crushes them by thousands under the wheels of 
your paper-money Juggernaut, 

That, situated—not as the nations of Europe are, 
in close contact and rivalry; infuriated, not as they 
are, by a hundred incurable wounds mutually given 
and received; but isolated, just, Herculean-—as we 
are, we can, without the help of a large army and 
navy, defend ourselves, as heretofore, by citizen- 
soldiers, led on by the irresistible spirit of our demo- 
cratic institutions, 

That a Van Buren standing army, consisting of 
citizens taken from, and, after a few days’ training, 
returned back again into, the ranks of the people, is 
dangerous to tyrants only. That if, however, it 
consist of nine hundred brigades of bankers, incor- 
porated, enriched, enlisted for twenty years of pay 
and plunder greater than ever levied by king or 
priest,—then it is a standing army that will conquer 
the people gg the people will conquer it. And the 
terms of CR gg are: No quarter give—no quar- 
ter take. TIH@H, press the constitutional standard 
to victory, while the corporators stand vetoed; and 
let not the victory be snatched by the privileged 
class from our slambering forces, as they did in the 
reform war of 1816-20. 


If, sir, Ihave shown this in some degree, then 
are my labors amply repaid. Inconclusion, I wish 
to draw attention to the startling fact, that nearly all 
the legislation of the present day is called for by 
projectors, corporators, and monopolists—by men 
who pro se (when our manufactures are fully es- 
tablis ot whi they have more goods than th 
can sell]—when more prosperous than the agricul- 
tural interest) to continue, not the old Jeffersonian 
protective, but the dog-and-manger unprotective 
policy. hat is it now, but a hollow, deceptive, 
suicidal nonentity? Here is the logic of its hea 
advocates; and, as we are now situated, the logic is 
sound: “Protection den’t burden the consumer: pro- 
tection produces competition; and competition keeps 
down prices.” Now, that is equivalent to saying, 

rotection produces competition, and competition 
destroys protection. Truly, that is a learned policy; 
but not more so than another, belonging to the same 
sect of politicians, viz: that, by an issue of paper 


“money, you pay debt by creating more debt; that, 
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by lending the people what its projectors have not, 
you enrich, by filching from the people what they 
have. 

In the course of this session, I have been impor- 
tuned by hundreds—not of bold farmers and arti- 
sans, but of bank-and-state, tax, slave, and tyrant 
manufacturers, requesting me to vote fora “pro- 
tective tariff.” If, by the phrase “protective tariff,” 
their meaning was, that I ought to vote for unneces- 
sary grinding taxes, which pamper, corrupt, and de- 
stroy the Government, at the expense of ceaseless 
millions wrung from the sinews of the yeomanry, 
then have I opposed such a tariff—then am I no 
tare-off man—then have I done my duty by support- 
ing the gold eagles of the Constitution—the true pro- 
tective policy. 





One hundred thousand straw bonnet and hat ma- 
kers in one Yankee State! Really, they will soon 
drive us to laying taxes on persons, lands, &c., in- 
stead of imports. 

“BRraaipinc Srraw.—On a vieit to the city institutions of 
South Boston, we were surprized at finding many of the in- 
mates of the different establishments engaged in the business of 
braiding straw for hate and bonnets. The Northampton 
Courier says that it is estimated that over one hundred thou- 
sand persons in this Siaté receive employment in this business, 

{ Boston Mercantile Journal.” 


SPEECH OF MR. C. JOHNSON, 
OF TENNESSEE. 


In the House of Representatives, July 21, 1842—On 
the navy bill. 


Mr. JOHNSON said he did not wish to engage 
in the party discussion that had for some time occu- 
pied the attention of the House;—he wished to di- 
rect its attention to the difference between the two 
Houses on this bill. ‘To that clause of the bill pro- 
viding for the pay of the navy, upon the motion of 
his friend from New York, [Mr. McCrexuan,] the 
following proviso was attached: 

“That, till otherwise ordered by Congress, no part of this, or 
any future or existing appropriatien, shall be applied to the 
rere of any officers in the navy appointed after this date, 

eyond the number in each grade on the first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundredand forty-one; and that the excess 
now in the service beyond that number shall be reduced as fast 
as deaths, resignations, and promotions will admit.” 

He was much gratified at the vote by which the 
proviso had been adopted, because he thought it 
would be some restraint upon the officer at the 
head of that department, and curtail the enormous 
expenditure of the last few years, which was so 
much required by the condition of our finances at 
thistime. The Senate thought otherwise, and, in 
lieu of it, proposed this proviso: 

“That, till otherwise ordered by Congress, the officers of the 
navy shall not be increased beyond the number, in the respec- 
tive grades, that may existat the end of the present session of 
Congress; nor of midshipmen, beyond the number now in ser- 
vice, Andal! vacancies of midshipmen, when filled, shall be 
supplied from States, Territories, and District of Columbia, 
which at that time shall not have their due proportion of mid- 
shipmen, having regard to federal numbers in the service, pro- 
vided suitable applications are made for the same.” 


The true and important issue was, Shall we re- 
strict the navy to its present size, and gradually re- 
duce it, ‘‘as deaths, resignations, or promotions” 
occur, to what it wasthe Ist of Januggy, 1841, and 
prohibit a further increase?—or mit place no 
restriction upon it until the close e present ses- 
sion of Congress, and, whatever it may then be, 
make the peace establishment by law? In his mind, 
there was not the slightest doubt as to the course to 
be adopted. He had no hesitation as to what the 
interest of the country, and that of his constituents, 
demanded. Why the Senate should wish the navy 
to remain as it now is, and to fix the peace estab- 
lishment by law, prospectively, at the close of the 


session, might, perhaps, hereafter appear. Why ° 


not decide now the size our navy shouldbe? Why 
postpone it to the end of the session? When that 
time would come, nobody could tell; from appear- 
ances, there seemed likely to be no end until our 
commissiohs expired; and it would be, perhaps, 
equally as difficult to tell what might then be the 
size of the navy. If we are to reduce the navy, 
let us at once say to what extent; if it should be in- 
creased, let us at once say in what, and how much. 
He wished no uncertainty upon a subject of so 
much importance ; he wished to act with his eyes 
open. 

By turning our attention to the history of the na- 
vy, we might, perhaps, see why it was that fthe 
Senate preterred the “end of the present session of 
Congress,” to the time selecied by the House—the 
present time. Since the war, Congress had passed 
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no law fixing the peace establishment of the navy. 

The number of vessels, the number of officers and 

men, were nowhere specified—and the President. 
and Secretary seemed to have fixed the number of 
each in proportion to the money appropriated by 

Congress for the naval service. It was true that 

various efforts had been made to regulate the navy, 

as the army had been. The last he had noticed was 

in 1824, upon the recommendation of Mr. Monroe. 

The table which he read showed the size of the na- 

vy then, and what was proposed at that time. 


Navy in 1824. As proposed in 1824. 
Admirals, 0 oer 3 
Captains, 24 25 
Commanders, 30 26 
Lieutenants, 172 200 
Inferior officers and seamen, 3,713 5,534 

3,939 5,788 














This proposed peace establishment and increase - 


was not adopted by the Congress of 1824; nor 
was any restriction praeee upon the President, other 
than the amount of money annually appropriated. 
He was aware that, in Doc. 318 of the Senate, at its 
present session, the committee of the Senate claim- 
ed for the President and the Secretary, by the sec- 
ond section of the act of 2ist of April, 1806, the 
power “to keepin actual service, in time of peace, 
so many of the frigates, and other public vessels of 
the United States, as, in his judgment, the nature 
of the service may require;” and, by virtue of this. 
law, justifies the present proposed increase of the 
navy. ‘The law left to the President the number of 
vessels and men, according to the position assumed 
—Congress to have nothing todo with it, except to 
provide the money asked for their support. But if 
that committee had looked at the very next section 
of the same law, it would have been seen that the 
Congress of 1806 placed other and further restric- 
tions upon the apparently unlimited authority given 
the President in the second section, in the follow- 
ing words: “That the officers shall not exceed 13 
captains, 9 master-commandants, 72 lieutenants, 
150 midshipmen, 920 seamen and boys.” So that, 
if the second section was now to be considered the 
Jaw, he supposed the restriction in the third 
section equally as binding as the other. This 
he believed to be the construction put upon 
that law until recently. Shortly after its pass- 
age, two or three other laws were passed— 
one authorizing the enlistment of five hundred 
more seamen—others authorizing the building 
or purchasing of other vessels. If the Pres- 
ident had construed the act of 1806 as giving 
him the unlimited authority now claimed, there was 
no necessity for any further application to Congress 
for officers or men; he could at all times appoint 
such officers, and enlist such a number of sea- 
men, as, in his judgment, the public service re- 
quired. He believed there was no ground for 
yielding to such a construction of the law. If he 
was wrong in this, the greater was the necessity of 
an immediate remedy; and this bill ought not to 
ass without some restriction on the discretion of the 
xecutive, as now claimed. The only authority, 
he believed, upon whieh a great deal had been done 
for the navy, was the annual appropriation bills. 
The number of vessels, officers, and seamen was 
graduated by the amount of money appropriated. 
After Congress omitted or refused to adopt the pro- 
— peace establishment of 1824, so far as he 
new, no other application had been made for that 
purpose. It seemed that the officers who had pre- 
sided over that department, instead of appealing to 
Congress directly for an increase of the navy, 
thought that the best mode of obtaining that object 
would be by gradually increasing their demands 
for money, and add to the officers and men as the 
surplus moneys on hand would allow. The great 
popularity which the navy had acquired during the 
war seemed to have induced Congress to grant al- 
most every allowance asked; and its increase had 
been extraordinary. Thetable which he read ex- 
hibits the condition of the navy at the different pe- 
riods mentioned : 








Captains 


Commanders . . 96 
Lieutenants . . 328 
Inferior officers and sea- 

men - . . 


Total 
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It would be thus seen that, with 






iN the the in 
twenty years, the officers and seam 
trebled; and, in the last eight rong bee eyes! 
doubled; and without any authority of lay <= ‘in 
than that given as he had stated, N,’ tif 
' Ay 


branch of the public service had increased j 
same proportion; nor did he believe, with al 
liberality of Congress toward this branch of thes 
vice, that such a peace establishment would e 
have been voted by a direct appeal for its oe rious que 
The expenditures in this branch of the pa 
service increased even more rapidly than the 
cers and seamen. However greai that ine 
the expenditares exceeded it. From 1817 t 18 
the expenditures averaged about three millions , 
dollars annua]ly—occasionally a little over and, 
other times, somewhat less—except the years 
1820 and 1826, when the expenditure amoy, 
to near four millions and a half, owing to agi 
tional vessels having been put in commission { 
the suppression of piracies in the West Indie 
In 1835, a scheme was got up for an explorig 
expedition. He remembered it well; he had ysed 
all his efforts to defeat the passage of the bil}: byl 
struggled in vain against it; the treasury was over 
flowing with money. We were then as much 
troubled to know what to do with our money, ag 
-we are now to get it; every scheme for expendi. 
ture, however wild, was adopted without hesitation, 
The exploring-expedition was sent off in 1836, 
since that time, the expenditures have been, for 
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1837 - - = $6,852,059 resigna 
1838 ~ . - - 5,980,971 took p 
1839 - - - 5,941 ,389 every ¢ 


1840 x : - 6,225,002 
1841s - - 6,196,546 


He could not but think the warmest friend of the 
navy ought to be satisfied* with this rapid increase, 
If there had been any just ground of complain 
against Congress, it should be for standing by, and 

rmitting it to take place without the sanction of 

aw. Notan officer should have been added to the 
navy, or a seaman enlisted, without the sanction of 
both Housés of Congress. We thus see the condi- 
tion of the navy when the new. Administration 
came in; and he had sere and he apprehended 
the people would think, that .an administration, 
coming into power on the principles of ae 
retrenchment, and reform, and who had so bitterly 
denounced their opponents for extravagance, would 
have rested satisfied with the extraordinary increase 
that had taken place within a few years in the navy. 
But not so, sir. We find them not content with the 
navy as they found it—but adding to it, in the firs 
twelve or fifteen months, 

13 captains, 

41 commanders, 

140 lieutenants, 
2,385 inferior officers and seamen. 


2,579 
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And not only this: from the Senate document before 


. 
referred to, we find additional recommendations a 
for promotions pending before the Senate, for 37 ole 
captains, 37 commanders, and 40 lieutenants—and the 
this, too, frem a retrenching and reforming Admin- toal 
istration. This increase, of course, produces a co! Hi 


erect increase in the expenditures of the navy; 
and we find the Secretary, at the commencement of 
the present session, asking, 


For the year 1842 - : - $8,213,287 
The former Secretary asked, for 1841 5,735,450 
2.471831 


Besides the appropriation of $327,000 for the m* 
rine corps, an $250,000 for an iron steamer—al 
amount exceeding the expenditure of any year of 
the war. The amount expended on the navy di 
ring the war, he found, from public documents, © 


For 1813 - . - $6,466,600 
1814 . - - . 7,311,290 
1815 sir - - 8,660,278 
The increase heretofore made in the navy ¥% 
so gradual as not to attract the attention. of 
gress or the county oF the popularity of the navy 
eterred members from looking into the subject; # 
the superabundance of money rendered it, to some 
extent, unnecessary. 
It is not surprising, then, that, when fhe presi 
Congress met, our attention should be tarned 
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; ig wultiplication of officers and men, and especi- 
the increased expenditure. Wecould not shut 
eyes 10 the condition of the country. No pe- 
“oj since the War WaS SO UNpropitious to an aug- 
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W, othe ation of the navy, or an enlarged expenditure. 
© Othe one tariff bill yet remains unadjusted, aud whether 
d in will be adjusted during this session, seems yet un- 
I all rain: Whether a dollar can be collected, under 
{ the soll. revenue laws, as they now exist, is made a se- 
uld ¢ ‘ous question. The proceedsarising from the sales 
Dcrea@ rhe public lands given away—not a dollar in the 
© Publi regsury, and no credit to borrow, except by sell- 
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ng our notes at a discount among brokers—our 
Dcrea 


Hex accumulating rapidly, at the rate of a million 
month, as stated by the gentleman from Mas- 
achusetis, (Mr. SaLtonsTaLL :]—under these cir- 
umstances, We are called on to increase the ex- 
nditure of the navy this year near two millions 
nd a half—to a larger sum than we expended du- 
ring the war. with the most powerful nation on 
ne globe ; and, by our ee to permit 
he present Secretary to add as many officers and 
yen as he wishes, without (and, in his opinion, 
inst) law. We could not have done so, without 
abandonment of our duty to the country and to 
our constituents. And, sir, what have we pro- 
posedto do? Not what he thought was right, and 
wished done; but what he yielded to as the best 
that we could now obtain. The proposition of his 
friend from New York, [Mr. McCcetvay,] to have 
met his views, should have gone much further. 
He would have had no delay; waiting for “deaths, 
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059 resignations, or promotions,” before a reduction 
a7 took place. He would have instantly ordered 
389) every officer and seaman obtained against law to 
02 pave been disbanded, and refused any increased 
46 appropriation. But experience here had taught him 


that he had best take what could be obtained, 
yather than hazard all by asking what he esteemed 
right. On that account, he gave a cheerful and 
hearty meee to the pergosstion now before them; 
and on that account he intended to adhere to it, 
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ry £ even if it should produce a loss of the navy bill 
ae itself. Now, sir, let us look at the other side of 
a the question. Suppose we yield, and adopt the 


Senate's amendment—fix, by law, the peace estab- 




















saa jishment as it way exist at the end of the present 
vation session: What will it be? According to the views 
eat of the Secretary and Senate, there jis no limitation 






sitterly Mae POO the Executive, except the right of the 
would Senate to advise and consent to the appoint- 
tease Iu ment of officers. The navy may, before that time, 
navy by the action of these two branches of the Govern- 








ment, be made double its present number of officers’ 
and men; and the next year wé may be asked for 
fifleen or twenty millions. And are we, the Rep- 
resentatives of the people, who bear all the burdens 
and pay all the taxes, to stand silently by, and per- 
mitthese impositions? Are we to surrender to the 
hands of others, or permit to be usurped by others 
the most important powers given us by the Con- 
stitution, and neglect the most important duties for 
which we are sent here? He trusted not. He 
would not believe it. 
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_ Now, sir, I would ask why the Senate should 
‘or 31 a WSh this reduction postponed to the end of the ses- 
aa sion? Is it because they wish the navy Jarger than 
‘mine the Representatives of the people might be willing 
a toallow, by a direct appeal to them? or is it because 
navy, have the nominations of 114 officers pending 
mat of before them, and some favorites among them, 
whose interests are to be_ promoted before any lim- 
tation can be made? Whatever may be the cause, 
3,87 MR one thing is certain—the interests of our constit- 
5,45) RF uents are not to be promoted by the delay. 
an For this course of extreme liberality and for- 
im bearance on the part of the House, in rariontling a 
‘eo gradual reduction, without impairing its efficiency, 


and without disturbing . the ition given to the 
i officers, and for providing in’ the bill a larger sum 
ar of money than had been’ expended in any one year 















y due J since the war—the bill contained appropriations, 
ts, to as it oat the House, for - - $6,012,602 
For the marine carpe - : - 327,292 
) Iron steamer(another bill)  - - 250,000 
a $6,588,894 
Con- For all this liberali , What have we received from 
pavy i ‘hose claiming to be the especial friends of the 
t; ot J Navy? Not the thanks to which our course entitled 
some HP Us. Nothing, sir, but vituperation 
com g, as he had been informed, in one of 
scent FED the PI papers, edited by a chaplain in the 
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The Navy Bill—Mr. C. Johnson. 








the workmen in our navy-yards—produced, he sup- 


posed, in a great degree, by the course of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. As soon as the vote of the 
House had been taken, and the praposition now be- 
fore us adopted, the Secretary instantly ordered the 
workmen in the navy-yards to be discharged— 
some thousands in number; town meetings were 
held, and Congress denounced as an enemy to the 
navy. He would not say that it was the intention 
of the Secretary to produce this excitement against 
Congress, under the hope that this House might be 
driven from the stand taken. He cared not for the 
motives of the Secretary. Was this course neces- 
sary on the part of the Secretary? We had given 
him more, notwithstanding the embarrassed condi- 
tion of our finances, than had been expended the 
preceding year. The same men who had been em- 
ployed and paid the preceding year, might still be 
retained—unless, indeed, the Secretary found it ne- 
cessary to divert a large portion ofthe money from 
the workmen, to pay the officers and men he had 
added to the navy, without any law to justify it; 
and, in that event, the indignation of the workmen 
should have been directed against the Secretary, 
and not against this House. But, sir,this is not all. 
Certain Senators lend the weight of their charac- 
ters in aid of the attacks upon this House—and in 
terms little befitting the dignity of that body. Our 
effort is characterized, by some of them, as crude, 
ill-digested, not parliamentary, and should be ex- 
punged; and but little less of indignation is mani- 
fested by them than by the Secretary himself, or his 
Philadelphia chaplain. 

Mr. J. said he understood too well the wishes 
and interests of his constituents, to be deterred from 
the performance of his duty by denunciations of 
any kind, or from any quarter. The people had a 
right to expect something more from the party now 
in power, who made.so many professions of econ- 
omy, and retrenchment, and reform. . They would 
demand a fulfilment of the pledges given before the 
election. 

[Several voices were heard to say: “You are in 
power; your party is in power; wait till you see 
our votes.”] 

Mr. J. proceeded. He would be gratified to re- 
ceive the votes of members, come from what quar- 
ter they might. He wished economy in every 
branch of the public service. If gentlemen wished 
to see what party was resisting this reduction, he 
advised them to look to the votes and speeches of 
Senators in the other end of the Capitol, and to the 
votes of this House upon its adoption. It was not 
the party with which he acted that would be found 
in opposition to this reduction, and struggling to 
carry out the views of the Secretary. The people, 
he repeated, would expect more than coming down 
to the standard of 1841—the peried of so much ex- 
travagance attributed to his political friends. ‘They 
ought to expect more—much more. The great in- 
crease had its origin in the exploring expedition, 
and the abundance of money on hand at the time, 
and in the Florida war. Now, sir, the exploring 
expedition had returned; and the eight vessels em- 
ployed on the coast of Florida were no longer re- 

uired there: and, he understood, had been ordered 
rom that coast; and now, sir, we have no money in 
the Treasury. Under these changed circumstances, 
where was the necessity of keeping up the same 
naval force we have had for several years past? 
With the causes which produced the increased 
expenditure, the increased expenditure should 
cease; and, instead of stopping at the standard 
of 1841, we should go back to a period be- 
yond the time of increase—he thought to 
ihe period of 1833, when Mr. Woodbury left the 
department. But he had learned from experience 
here, that, whenever any addition was made, either 
to the army ‘or navy, for whatever temporary ob- 
ject, it was regarded as a permanent addition to the 
service, and very difficult ever again to get rid of 
it; and we should not again return to the-standard 
of 1833 until the people took the matter in hand. 
The most we could now do, was to siop a further in- 
crease. All that we had asked was to stop the fur- 
ther increase, and return, by degrees, to the stand- 
ard of 1841. ‘The Senate will not listen to such an 
interference with their rights, and those of the Ex- 
ecutive, at this time—as if they and the Executive 
were the peculiar guardians of the navy, and the 
- House had nothing to do but whenever called 
on, and the amount asked: e are not to be con- 
sulted as to the number of officers, and seamen, and 
vessels to be empl in the public service; but, at 
the end of the present session, they will agree there 
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shall be no more added. That body and the Secre- 
tary must fix the peace establishment for us. The 
number of officers, the number of vessels, the num- 
ber of men, that they may choose to add before the 
end of the present'session, will constitute the peace 
establishment hereafter; and next year we will be 
called on for pay; and if we hesitate or refuse, the 
powers of the Philadelphia naval chaplain will be 
again required to arouse the people—to have town- 
meetings, and resolutions, and other indignant 
speeches in the Senate, to teach us our duty to our 
constituents, and proper respect for the other higher 
branches of the Government. For himself, he said, 
his ground had been taken; he would not yield an 
inch to such arrogance; he would send them back 
the bill; he would not cross a ¢ or dot an i to save 
the navy bill itself. If they chose to defeat the bill 
on the grounds assumed, be it so; the responsibility 
is withthem, 


Mr. J. said he wished to direct the attention of 
the House to one other inquiry—the objects and 
urposes for which this large naval force was to be 
<ept up—and he would not further trespass on their 
time. In the report of the Senate’s committee, he 
found it stated that it was the purpose of the Secre- 
tary, for the present year, to employ— 
2 vessels of the line, 
In the Mediterranean, i frigates, 
4 sloops and brigs. 
2 vessels of the line, 
4 frigates, 
4 sloops and brigs. 
vessel of the line, 


On the Brazilian station, 


In the Pacific, 2 frigates, 

4 sloops. 

1 ship of the line, 
2 frigates, 


4 sloops. 


1 frigate, 
4 sloops. 
1 ship of the line, 


In the East Indies, 
African coast, 


Home squadron, 2 frigates, 
4 sloops. 
In the Gulf of Mexico, 4 steamers. 
In the lakes, 4 steamers, 
In all, 54 vessels, with full complements of men 
which they would carry in time of war. For what 
purposes and for what objects? We were in no 
danger of war now, it was admitted on all hands, 
This, he apprehended, was to be the peace estab- 
lishment. He was aware of the excuse, that it was 
necessary “to protect our commerce.” What pro- 
tection did our commerce need in the Mediterra- 
nean? He had heard of no pirates on that sea for 
many years. Indeed, the naval force kept up b 
Great Britain and France effectually kept down pi- 
racy, and secured the commerce of every nation on 
* that sea from harm. 
Was it to protect our commerce against the de 
redations of England or France? Surely it woukl 
not be contended that, if depredations were com- 
mitted on our commerce by any civilized nation, 
our officers would have the right to take redress in 
their own hands, and thus involve this nation in a 
war, without orders from home. And,in the event 
of difficulties with any of the leading powers of Eu- 
rope, he appgehended that all our little force on that 
station would be expected to do, would be to escape 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, and make their way 
home as rapidly as possible—as happened upon a re- 
cent occasion, when an alarm of war was given. So 
far as he knew, there was not the slightest danger‘o 
our citizens in any part of that sea. There was as 
much danger to our commerce, and as great a ne- 
cessity for a squadron in the British or Irish Chan- 
nel, or in the Baltic, as there was in the Mediterra- 
nean, Our commerce in that sea did not justify the 
employment of sucha force there, even if there was 
danger. He believed, though he had not examined 
the statistics of our trade with much. care, that 
our exportations to all the countries through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, except France and Spain, 
would not equa) in value the expenses incurred for 
its protection. But, sir, for what purpose do we wish 
so many vessels on our own coast? Are they to 
protect our commerce? We have scarcely heard 
of a pirate in our seas since 1826. It is certainly 
in no danger from th< great naval powers of Eu- 
rope. One-third ur one-fourth of the number now 
employed, in his opinion, would answer all ouS 
purposes on our own coast. There might be a 
wens in having a vessel or two in the East 
ndies, and in the Pacific, and on the African and 
Brazilian coasts. In thoseseas our commerce might 
occasionally need protection from the semi-berba- 
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rian inhabitants of the islands; but he apprehended 


that an occasional visit of a man-of-war would an- 
swer all useful purposes. On the African and Bra- 
zilian stations there was, perhaps, a greater neces- 
sity for the employment of a squadron than any 
other; not more tor the protection of commerce, 
than the performance of one of our most important 


duties, as a nation, to the civilized world,—that of 


aiding in the suppression of that most horrible and 
detestable traffic that disgraced the age we live in— 
the African slave-trade. He could not see the ne- 
cessity of employing such a large number of our 
vesse]s upon any or all of these stations, for any or 
all of these purposes. Our commerce had certain- 
ly greatly fallen off of late, and was not likely soon 
to be as large as it had been, when our navy was 
not more than half the size now required. It was 
then amply and fully protected. 

Mr. J. insisted that, since the return of the ex- 
ploring expedition, and the withdrawal of our small 
vessels from the Florida service, with a suitable 
curtailment of the force designed for the other sta- 
tions, we might, without hazard or inconvenience 
to the service, reduce the navy at once to the 
standard of 1833, and save to the country annually 
some four or five millions of dollars. 

The “protection of commerce,” of which we 
hear so much whenever a navy bill is before us, he 
considered a mere pretext—a plausible excuse for 
its enlargement. He recollected no instance of any 
protection given or required in the Mediterranean 
since the establishment of that station; and rarely 
have we heard of such occurrences elsewhere. He 
regarded it more as a system of patronage, in imi- 
tation of that of Great Britain, whereby a decent 
and respectable support was provided for a certain 
class of our fellow-citizens, who preferred its dan- 


gers to the more laborious and useful occupations | 


common to the rest of our countrymen, 

Thus regarding it, he thought it should be kept 
down to the lowest point compatible with the public 
interest. If the system acted on for the last few 

ears, and now proposed tv be hastened more rapid- 
y, shall be persevered in, the navy itself, in a few 
years, would fall a sacrifice to the extravagance and 
profligacy in its management. The peopie of this 
country never would, and never ought, to submit 
to any system that would throw such a body of 
men — the country at large for support—already 
more than twenty thousand, in the army and navy, 
at an expense to the public of fifteen or twenty 
millions! And what advantage does the public gain? 
Comparatively nothing—worse than nothing. The 
country is not only subjected to this enormous ex- 
penditure, but is actually subjected to great loss be- 
side, for the want of their services in the agricul- 
ture, commerce, or manufactures of the country. 

As the country becomes more populous and 


wealthy, our power becomes better understood, and ° 


more respected among foreign nations; and the ne- 
cessity fora standing army, or a large naval force, 
diminishes. The very idea that our army and 
navy were to increase with our population and 
wealth, as had been so often urged in the debate, 
was abhorrent to his feelings;-and its repetition so 
often now, portended no good to the country. Our 
Government needs no large force to protect it 
against the people, as in most foreign ar pegger 
We have no conquests to make—no foreign pos- 
sessions to protect—no “ entangling alliances” re- 
quiring our interposition in the politics of other 
couniries—no desire io force our commerce, at the 
pose of the bayonet, upon any nation unwilling to 

rade with us upon fair and just terms. Where, 
then, is the propriety of taxing our people from fif- 
teen to twenty millions every year, that our men- 
of-war may be kept stationed on foreign eoasts, or 
Sailing from one port ofthe world to another, really 
rendering no service to the country; or our army— 
ten or twelve thousand—kept about our cities, pa- 
rading the stree's, and exhibiting themselves at pub- 
we Paes and shows, literally having nothing to do; 
and if we are so unfortunate as tobe involved even 
ina petty war with the Indians, the militia and 
volunteers have most of the fighting to do? Our 
people can and will protect themselves when the 
occasion demands it, and upon them alone we 
must rely. 


SPEECH OF MR. SEVIER, 
OF ARKANSA8, 
In Senate, July 30, 1842—On the tariff. The prop- 
meg ones to reduce the duty on cotton-bag- 
ing from 5 ccnis to 2 cents per square yard— 
Mr SEVIER said: oe : 


Mr, : Tam @ cotion-planter myself, 
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and have the honor to represent cotton planters. 
All the means I have of any very great value, and 
all the means of many of my constituents of any 
very great value, are invested in the business of 
colion-planting. ‘It was natural, therefore, on that 
account, that I should for myself, and that I, as a 
faithful representative of many of those who had 
contributed to send me here, should feel some in- 
terest in the discussion of the question now before 
the Senate. The question is a proposition of the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 
HOUN,] to reduce the proposed daty upon ihe arti- 
cle of cotton bagging from five cenis the square 
yard to an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent.; and, 
if this proposition shall succeed, to make a similar 
reduction upon the proposed duty upon cordage 
and twine. 


If I had been successful, Mr. President, in ob- 
taining the floor when I desired it, I should have 
had much more to say upon these questions than I 
now have to say. The Senators from South Caro- 
lina and Alabama, and the Senator (Mr. WALKEa] 
from Mississippi, and Mr. Wooprory from New 
Hampshire, have presented this enormous duty on 
cotion-bagging in a manner so clear, forcible, and 
convincing, that they have left me but little eise to 
do, than repeat what they have so well and so ac- 
curately said. They have shown clearly that a 
duty of five cents the square yard on cotton-bag- 
gingwhich is equal to a duty of six and one- 
ninth of a cent on the running yard—is a tax which 
evhances the price of that article to the planter, to 
the precise extent of tharduty. The same duty, of 
six cents a pound, is proposed to be laid upon 
cordage and twine, Those Senators have shown, 
from official tables of prices at the custom-house, 
that the proposed tax is a tax of eighty-five anda 
half cents upon each bale of cotton the planter 
makes. And how is this shown? It takes (as 
every practical planter knows) five running yards 
of bagging for each bale of cotton; and the pro- 
posed duty of five cents per square yard, which is 
equal to six and one-ninth of a cent per running 
yard, (cotton-bagging being forty-two inedes wide, ) 
is at kast thirty cents per bale for the single ar- 
ticle of bagging. It requires six ropes to tie 
each bale, and each of which will weigh abeut one 
and a half pound; and allowing one and a half 
pound for cost of the six ropes, we have for each 
bale, nine pounds of cordage, which, at six cents a 
pound, makes the sum for the cordage of each bale, 
six times nine, which is fifty-four cents. It takes 
for each bale about one-quarter of a pound of 
twine, whieh, at six cents a pound, is one anda 
haif cent. Add these several sums together, and 
we have for baling thirty cents, for cordage fifty- 
four cents, and for twine one and a half cent; and 
we have together an aggregate of eighty-five and 
a half cents, which this bill proposes to assess as a 
tax upon each bale of cotton the planter makes. 


Now, sir, without going over the estimate, which 
others have dore with such accuracy and ability, I 
will confine my calculation epon the product of my 
own State. Mine isa young State; her planting 
interest, like all her other interests, is yet in its in- 
fancy, but is annually and rapidly increasing. 
The annual product of cotton is now about fifty 
thousand bales; and in the course of a few years, 
that quantity will be doubled; and so on for increased 
quantity during all timetocome. Having now as- 
certained the proposed tax upon each bale of cot- 
ton, (which is eighty-five and a haif cents,) and the 
number of bales annually produced within her 
limits, (which, at this time, is fifty thousand,) we 
have but to multiply one of these: nambers by the 
other, and we have the true amount. That amount 
is forty-two thousand seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. This is the tax which this bill proposes to 
assess annually upon my constituents, upon a sin- 
gle article of their agricaltaral industry. And for 
whore benefit is this tax of forty-two thousand seven 
handred and fifty dollars to be levied and col- 
lected? Is it to be laid and collected for the benefit 
ef cur common country? No, sir. Does this 
amount of tax, which is fully equal to one-half of 
the whole annual expenses of my State Govern- 
ment, to go into the national treasury? No,sir. If 
it did, we should have less caus@for complaint. It 
is not even pretended that it is to go into the treas- 
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ury of the Government, or that it is to aig in ai dis 
wise to relieve the pressing wants of thé coun, as the 
Itis designed, openly and avowedly, for the sole goard 
protection and benefit of twenty-three rope and et 
factories in the State of Kentucky. It is profit 






by this billjto tax my constituents, upon one gj 
































article of their agricultural industry, the sum a 
forty-two thousand seven hundred and fifty gg) es 
lars, for the sole purpose of giving that sum to ih te © 
owners of those factories. pe 
Now, sir, 1 am free to admit, that, if I am, youd 
pay an enormous duty—if I am to SUbMIt Lo the ing § 
humiliating spectacle of seeing my poor constity. the 
ents pay an enormous daty, not for the benefit of all i 
our common country, but for the benefit of ay these 
particular clays of individuals—I woald as wi} furtt 
ly see the citizens of Kentucky get it, as the citizen, tuck 
of any other State in this Union. And for ty, all 0 
reasons: It 
- he first is, that I like the State of Kentucky, mcs 
I like her people, notwithstanding their many po for | 
litical heresies. My second reason is, that, in and 
looking over this bill, I find that the duty upon this js a 
cotton-baggihg, cordage, and twine, constitutes the rept 
sum total of her cargo in this freight of piracy and the} 
iniquity. The duty is all the botaty that she is to 
receive of her Yankee allies for fighting her battles Ne 
against her Southern customers and friends. And fiv 
this being her only reward, it would seem hard, in. Tes 
deed, to deprive her of, this contemptible considera. por 
tion. This bounty, which her allies agree to give off 
her for her faithful services, is not to go into the vis 
treasury of the State of Kentucky; it is to go inw Wi 
the pockets of the owners of twenty-three of ihe ext 
wealthiest establishments in that State. Andhow Me 1a 
much does she pay for this? Her members in both Is 
Houses cf Congress agree 10 tax all her mercantile con 
interests, all her mechanical and farming interests, on 
to the highest possible point, ia order to swell the th 






profits of these twenty-three establishments. Sir, 
I have some personal knowledge of the Sia 
of Kentucky. I know that the hemp and bagging 
business of that State is confined to a few 
counties around Lexington. I know that the 
norhern portion of that State has little or no inter 
est in the growth or manufacture of hemp. I know 
that all that portion of the State which lies souh 
and west of Louisville has an interest against this 
duty upon cotton-bagging. I know that guony- 
bags, which this bill proposes to tax five cents per 
square yard, are extensively used in that part of 
Kentucky, in putting up shelled corn which is de 
signed for the markets in the in‘erior of the South- 
ern States, and for foreign exportation. The fact 
is, that gunny-bags were brovght to this market, 
from India, for that very purpose, and for no olber. 
Gunny-bags are never used for baling cotton, ¢x 
cept as'a substitute for the Scotch or Kentucky 
bagging, when those articles are exorbitantly high; 
and they become exorbitantly high very often, not 
becaute the supply is scarce, or thé crop is over 
abundant. Twelve months ago last fall, I had my- 
self to pay, in the city of New Orleans, thirty-five 
cents a yard for Kentucky bagging. And why bad 
I to pay that enormous price for it? ‘Was it be 
cause the article was scarec? Was it because the 
cotton crop of that year was an unusually abut 
dant one? No, sir; the warehouses in New Or 
Jeans, at that time, were filled with the artic, 
from the cellars to the ceilings; and the colion 
crop of that year was under an average one; 
my neighbors and I, at that time, paid that 
moas price for Kentucky bagging. And 
were we under that necessity? We paid 
sequence of a combination between the ma 
turer of the article and the commission. merc 
and such combinations are often 
them; and, but for- the introduction of 
article, these combinations, fer such prices; 
be made annually. Fhe manufacturers of 
ging are but twenty-three in number, and . 
twenty-three reside in the immediate vicinity 
each other; and, in consequence of their fewne® 
in number, and proximity to each other, they oo 
be easily consulted at any’ time, and the: dered 
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4) disasters. The wages of sin and iniquity are, 
gs they ought ever to be, an inevitable death. To 
ard against such results, and to afford to those 
twenty-three opulent-gentiemen high and certain 
js the object of this high duty upon bag- 

ing, cordage, and twine. 

The Kentueky delega ion tell us that those facto- 
ries are now in a languishing condition; and that 
ie cotton-planter, the corn exporter, and the Gov- 
ernment, must all contribute, in order that their 
jnterests may be made to flourish, and placed be- 

ond contingeacy. Is not everything in a languish 
ing state? Are not the co:ton-planter, the workman 
the mechanic, the merchant, the Government self, 
gil in a languishing state? And why should a'l 
these interests be made more languid, and be still 
further depressed, that these twenty-three rich Ken- 
tucky nabobs should not share the afflictions which 
all others feel? 

[tis said our Governmen! wants money. It is 
mest lamentably true. Tell us what sum you want 
for the use of the Government; and I am ready, 
and my friends are ready, to raise it for you. This 
is a pledge I fee) that I am authorized to make. I 

sent a liberal and gemerous constituency; and 
they will at any time—in good or in bad times— 
grant to their Government any reasonable supplies. 
Name the sum you require. Is it twenty, twenty- 
five, or thirty millions a year? I am,as their Rep- 
resentative, ready to vote it. 1 am ready to sup- 
rt the Government liberally. I am ready to pay 
off the debts you have most wantonly and ill ad- 
visedly contracted; for, as badly as I think of 
Whigery, lam not willing to give ita blow at the 
expense ef the honor and good faith of the nation. 
Iam will ng, and my constituents are willing, that 
Ishould do all this. Bat I am not willing—my 
constituents are not willing—that I should vote you 
one cent of tax upon them, for the protection of the 
private establiyhments of others. They desire to 
do as they would be done by. They want none of 
their countrymen taxed for their private and indi- 
vidual benefit; nor are they willing to be taxed for 
the private and individual benefit of any of them. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] says he is 
willing to afford incidental protection to our manu- 
factures; and though he thinks five cenis a square 
yard upon cotton bagging an exorbitant duty—a 
duty which, be thinks, will prevent importation, 
and, consequently, severely impair the income to 
the national treasury, as it wi!] amount te prohibi- 
tion; yet he is for a medium measure—he is for an 
incidental protection of three cents per square yard, 
by which he calculates that at that, instead of a 
lower rate—a revenue rate of twenty per cert. ad 
valorem—the Government will lose, for the benefit 
of the Kentucky concerns, but about $70 000a 
year. Why should they have this $70,000 a year? 
Why shuld that sum be abstracted from the 
national treasury, for their benefit? or why should 
my constituents and others be taxed that sum for 
these establisbmen's? The Senater says it is for 
their incidental protection. Sir, I adwire the liber- 
ality of that Senator more than I do his logic. I 
am against protective duties, whether they be posi- 
live or incidental. 1 look upon the first as high- 
way robbery, and the laitr as a little rascaily 
Species of petit larceny. In saying this, I intend, 
of course, no offence to those who advocate such 
measures, Technically speaking, it may be wrong 
local that robbery or larceny, which the law per- 
mits. But, I have been taught to believe that it 
Was Wrong to covet my ncighbor’s goods, or to take 
from him, without a valuab'e consideration. 
And what is protection, positive or incidental, but 
that of taking the property of one map, without 
Consideration, for the benefit of another? And 
What is the difference to me, whether my prop- 
erly be taken for another’s use, with or withont 
Color of law? Morally speaking, it is still a 
felony. The only proiretion I am willing to af- 
ford, is neither positive nor incidental, but acciden- 
In laying a revenue duty to supply the wants 
of the Government, if that duty, laid for that pur- 
me thould accidentally opera’e as a protection, 
on Ro objection to it—I am willing to Jet it go. 
‘any pro‘ection per se, positive or ineidents]— 
any protection which implies volition of the mind, 
Or & fixed purpose or design—can: never be a fa- 
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vorite of mine. I will not say I will never vote 
for a bill containing such a principle; but I 
will say, if I did, that it would be done with 
very great reluctance. In this bill itis apparent 
that protection is the leading object, and that rev- 
enue is a secondary consideration. This bill is 
also studiously partial in its operation. It exempts 
entirely from duty many of those articles which 
are consumed in our manufactories—such as indi- 
go and other dye-stuffs, &c. It puts, also, a light 
and nominal duty upon other articles—such as raw 
hides, &c. In short, many of those things which 
are consumed in New England, are either exempt 
from duty entirely, or but slightly taxed. And if 
it should so happen that she is taxed, like her 
sisters, in other portions of the Union, she man- 
ages, in some way or other, to get it back by the 
process of bounties or drawbacks—as upon the 
articles of refined sugar, salt in fish, and molasses, 
converted into Yankee rum. The same principle 
which authorizes drawbacks or bounties on such 
ariicles, would, if impartially carried out, allow 
of a drawback or bounty upon cotton-bagging; 
and if cotton-bagging was used in New England, 
it would be subjectto the drawback or bounty 
principle. But, if we were to ask for it, we should 
be hooted out of this chamber, or be declared fit 
subjects for the lunatic asylum. Mentucky would 
never submit to it, and, without her co-operation, 
this bill could never pass. 


This bill, being for the protection of domestic 
manufactures, and not for revenue, contains a long 
list of articles, upon which are assessed prohibitory 
duties. Nearly everything coming in competition 
with the domestic manufacture, (and but for which, 
a large revenuecould be easily raised,) is prohibited. 
Take, for example, the fabric of coarse cottons: that 
article sells at retail for about eight cents a yard; yet 
this bill fixes the valae of such an article at twenty 
cents per yard; and on that value, fixes the duty. 
With such a tax upon it, will a yard of it ever be 
imported into this country? Will the Government 
ever receive a dollar of revenue from such a tax? 
Is this for revenue, or is it for protection? And yet 
this bill is said to be a revenne bill—a bill to sup- 
ply the wants of the treasury. ~ 

It is not my purpose to go further into the de- 
tails of this bill, even if I had the ability, or the 
necesary health (which I have not) to prosecute this 
inquiry. I will leave its further dissection to others, 
much more competent than I am for that task. My 
prisciples, upon a bill of this kind, are few and 
simple. [ will state them briefly, and then I shall 
have said all I desire to say upon the subject. I 
am now willing to vote for a revenue bill that 
will afford an abundant supply for all the wants 
of the country. Bat, in doing so, I want a rev- 
enue bill, and nothing else. I wanta bill gen- 
eral in its operations—discarding from it specific 
duties, and founded upon the ad valorem principle. 
This principle is embodied into ihe revenue laws 
of my own State, and I approve of that principle. 
In that State, her citizens are taxed according to 
the value of their taxable property. That State en- 
tertains the old fashioned notion that there shou'd 
be a difference made on the value and on the tax 
upon rich and poor land; and upon efficient produc- 
tive slaves, and those too old or too young for val- 
uable service. These values that Siate affixes an. 
nually; and in that way prevents injustice, by 
guarding @gainst great or sudden fluctuations in 
the value of property. I prefer a tax founded upon 
that principle; and knowing, as we do, the amount 
and value of our importations, we havé but to 
enumerate the items on which a duty shall be /aid, 
and affix a per centege on cost—at 20, 25, or even 
30 per cent., according to the amount of revente 
we desire to raive—and the amount that each of 
these i'ems will fairly bear, so as to fall as equally 
as possible upon the wealth of the whole commu- 
nity, and, at the same time, afford us the greatest 
amount of revenue. Let this duty be laid accord. 
ing to the ad valorem principle; let it be uniform, 
and not sectional; let it be for revenne, and not pro- 
tection; and I am satisfied that no one on this side 
of the chamber will vote against such a bill. 
Bat this will not be conceded; and, therefore, there 
remains but one course for me to pursuc—and that 
is, to vote, as I shall, against this bill, 





There is, however, one thing in this bill which 
has my hearty assent—and that is, cash duties. I 
have ever thought there should be no private cash 
accoun'!s between the United States and her citi- 
zens, I have ever thought there was as much pro- 
prie'y and wisdom in requiring prompt payment 
for duties, as there was for prompt payment for 
public land. 

I am also friendly disposed to what is called 
home valuation. There is something, sir, in the 
very name of home that is most endearing to me. 
And, if that honored name, like some of its kin- 
dred predecessors, (such as the word Whig, for in- 
stance,) is not to be abused and prosti'uted, as a 
mere catchword and subierfuge, by which the dau- 
ties are to be increased, and the revenues of the 
Government diminished, I feel willing to adept the 
mode of home valuation. I hope the Senator from 
Rhode Island, [Mr. Simmows,] who seems to have 
this matter so much at heart, will, at the proper 
time, unbosom himself honestly and candidly up- 
on this point, and show us how it is to be adv pred, 
and how it is to operate. Tam against frauds, and 
fraudulent invoices; and I tell him, most sincerely, 
that I am desirous to collect, in good faith, honest- 
ly and fairly, all the duties that I vote for: I am 
willing to afford him any necessary guards to pre- 
vent any evasions of our revenue laws. Is that 
the object of the home valuation? 

I will not trespass further upon the time of the 
Senate. I would (as late as it was when we ad- 
journed) have said last night what I have said to- 
day, but for the wishes of some of my friends, 
who desired an adjournment. 


SPEECH OF MR. REYNOLDS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In the House of Representatices, July 19, 1842~On 


the till making appropriations for three harbors 
on the western coast of Lake Michigan. 


Mr. REYNOLDS rose and said: 

Mr. Cuarnman: I know well the importance of 
the time which is allowed for Territorial business; 
and I shall use but a small portion of it in this de- 
bate—only three days being allowed to the three 
Territories, in which so much business, and so in- 
teresting to them, is to be transacted. 

I did not expect opposition to this measure from 
the city and State of New York. No rection of 
the Union is more immediately interested in the 
contruction of harbors on the lakes than the above- 
named city and State. How it is possible for the 
honorable member [Mr. RoosEvett] representing 
the city of New York to oppose this measure, is to 
me strange and unaccountable. The State of New 
York, and particularly the city, is directly inter- 
ested, and greatly benefited, by the trade of the 
lakes. A connexion speedy and direct by wa'er 
exists between the city of New York and Mil- 
waukie, on Lake Michigan. This is so palpable, 
and so well known to all, that I shall make no fur- 
ther remarks on the subject; and conclude that the 
people of New York, more than: all others, except 
those of the Wisconsin Territory, will sustain 
this appropriation. 

No constitutional question can be raised in op- 
position to this measure. Congress has power “‘to 
regulate commerce with forsigu nations, and among 
the several Sates, and with the Indian tribes.” 
Who will contend that it is not essential to com- 
merce to have harbors? Is it not more essential to 
ihe protection of commerce to have goed harbors, 
than to keep up a navy in time of peace, at the 
expense of five or six millionsof dollars per annum 
for its protection? Noone doubts the constitution- 
al power of Congress to maintain a navy for ‘his 
express object. Where is the difference in princi- 
ple? Light-houses are also established all over 
the Union, in proper places, for the advancement 
cf commerce. No one, either, doubts the power of 
Congress to maintain the light-house system. And 

is net the system of harbors, for the protection of 
commerce, resting on the same constitutional basis? 

But, Mr. Chairman, in the case before the com- 
mittee there is no doubt in the mind of any one, 
as the harbors mentioned in the bill are situated in 
ihe Territory of Wisconsin. Express power is 
given to Congress to legislate on all subjects in @ 
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Territory—which is particularly under the govern- 
ment of the United Siates. 

It will be recollected that, on the whole length of 
Lake Michigan, from Mackinaw to Chicago and 
St. Joseph’s—a distance of three or four hundred 
miles—there is pot a single harbor that can pio- 
tect a vessel from the vivlence of storms, which 
often prevail on that lake. 

Mr, Chairman, I am informed that there is more 
danger in navigating Michigan, at this time, than 
any other lake. Almost the whole extent of the 
le ke is without harbors; and on no lake are the 
storms more sudden and violent than on this. 
Within a few years, the fertile region of country 
bordering on this lake, in the States of Michigan, 
Indiana, and Illinois—together with the Territory of 


Wisconsin, which is sufficiently populous to be | 


formed into a State—is fast improving, and at the 
present time furnishes a very large quantity of 
produce fer exportation. There is no part of the 
Union so fast populating and improvirg as the 
States and Territory adjacent to Lake Michigan. 
The late census will satisfy any one on this sub- 
ject. 

The imports and exports at one single town 
( Milwaukie) in the Territery of Wisconsin, and on 
the western shore of Lake Michigan, were, in 
1836, only $615,095; and in 1841 they amounted 
to $2,092,050. This is amos astonishing increase 
of commerce in soshort atime. Within theabove 
period, (from 1836 to 1841, inclusive,) the exports 
and imports together, at Milwaukie, were $6,338,- 
216. 


The same proportion of increase of commerce, 
do doubt, exists ia relation to all the other towns 
on the lake. At Chicago it is stated that, in 1840, 
only 20,000 bushels of wheat were exported; and, 
in 1841, more than 200,000 were shipped at that 
pert for exportation. Increase, 180,000 bushels in 
one year. $64,580 of exports and imports at Prai- 
rieville, on the same shore of the lake, in 1841, 
show the business done at that port in one year; and 
this, too, a place that bas had existence only a few 
years, 

The immense sum of money the General Gov- 
ernment} has received from the sales of the public 
lands at Milwaukie, from the year 1836 to 1841, 
both inclusive, proves the rapid and unparalleled 
settlement of the country. In that period, the Gov- 
ernment has received $1,276,053 72; and, add to 
this sum the sales of lands at Green Bay, previ- 
ously made in the same land district, and the amount 
would be more than one million and a half of dol- 
lars. 

All these data in relation to the business of Mil- 
waukie, and the commerce on Lake Michigan, are 
taken from a very accurate repori, made under the 
order of the trustees of the town of Milwaukie, and 
may be relied on as correct. The commerce on 
all these northern lakes has much increased within 
a few years, and is much greater than is generally 
known. 


The Secretary of State, on the 3lst March, 1842, 
made a report to the House of Representatives on 
the commerce of the United States with foreign na- 
tions; and, im said report, it is stated that the ex- 
ports from the United States to the British Ameri- 
can colonies, not including her West India posses- 
sions, amounted, in the year 


1838 to . : - $2,484,887 
1839 to . : - 3,338,675 
1840 to : . - 5,958,426 


Almost six millions of dellars of exports were 
shipped in 1840 to the British colonies in America, 
comprising Canada, New Brunswick, &c.; and I 
should say that nine-tenths Of these exports navi- 
gated the lakes. 


Exports of bread-stuffs alone, in the year 1840, 
from the United States te the British American 
colonies, were $3,374,711. Theentire quanti'y of 
wheat and flour exported to the British North 
American colonies in 1840, was: wheat, 1,066,604 
bashels, and 432,356 barrels of flour. These state- 
ments also show the great increase of exportations 
in the above years, which is the result of the growth 
of population and improvements of the Statrs ard 
Territories on and near these lakes. Total entries 
aud clearances of vessels to and from the British 
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American colonies, comprising Canada and New 


Brunswick, were, in 1840 — Tons. 
American vessels - - 730,222 
Foreign vessels - - 789,752 

In all - - - 1,519,974 


These few statements will give some imperfect 
idea of the foreign commerce on the Northern 
lakes. But it is the domestic commerce between 
the members of the same confederacy, that swells 
the list of vessels and the number of men engaged 
in it, to such great extent. 

The commerce of the single city of Buffalo, in 
1841, was more than one million of tons of ar- 
ticles imported and exported from thatplace. The 
American veste!ls, steamboats, &c., must have 


earned in the same year, on the upper lakes, more , 


than $1,700,000. The arrival: of vessels, Ameri- 
can and English, at Cleveland, Ohio, the same 
year, were 1,364; and in the year 1840, 2,100,000 
bushels of wheat and 500,000 barrels of four 
were shipped at the same port, (Cleveland,) to- 
gether with a proportionate quantity of pork, but- 
ter, whiskey, lard, and other products. 

These official statements, although they show 
the commerce of only a few ports on the lakes, 
will, nevertheless, satisfy every one of the large 
business done on these waters. All the shipping, 
including steamboats and sail vessels, which navi- 
gate the lakes, cannot be less than five hundred; and 
the amount of commerce on all the Jakes, together 
with the value of the shipping engaged in it, must 
rise to the enormous sum of sixty millions of do!- 
lars per annum. And this vast amount of prop- 
erty is injured more or less by the many tem- 
pests that occur on the Jakes. 

The estimates of the amountof the commerce 
on the lakes, and the value and number of the ves- 
sels engaged in it, are not taken from official doc- 
uments; but they are made from such informa- 
lion as may be, in my opinion, relied on. And 
is it not astonishing that, within a few years, all 
this vast and important commerce should spring 
up from a country that was not long since a per- 
fect wilderness? All this immense increase of 
population, and rapid improvement of the coun- 
try bordering on the lakes, bave taken place within 
a short space of time, and the country is yet only 
in its infancy. 

The British authorities in Canada are improving 
the Welland canal around the falls of Niagara, so 
that vessels of three hundred tons may navigate il; 
and the canals which are constracting also in Can- 
ada, in the valley of the St. Lawrence, will permit 
vessels of one thousand tons to navigate them. 
The extent of artificial navigation from Chicago to 
the ocean is sixty-ihree miles; and when these ca- 
nals are completed, vessels of three hundred tons 
can reach Chicago from the ocean, and vessels of one 
thousand tons will reach the Welland canal frum 
the salt water. The Erie canal, in New York, is 
also being improved. These improvements will 
greatly increase the commerce on the takes. Every 
year, for half acentury, will add to the growth and 
improvemeat of the States adjoming the lake; so 
that the commerce on the Jakes at present is only 
the minialure of the wealth that will, in time to 
come, float on these inland seas. Harbors on these 
lakes will, therefore, be necessary, in all time to 
come, as they are now, for the proteciion of com 
merce against the storms on those seas. , 

Mr. Chairman, the destruction of property and 
loss of life on these lakes each year will astonis. 
any one who is made acquainted with the fact. 
This great destruction of life and property could, 
in agreat degree, be prevented by the construction 
of the proper number of harbors on the lakes. The 
first ship ever built on the upper lakes was lost, 
with all the lives on board. This vessel was con- 
structed by the celebra'ed M. La Salle, the French 
pioneer, in the year 1678, on Lake Erie, near the 
present site of the city of Buffalo, and was called 
the Griffin. On its first voyage it was lost; and, 
from that time to the present, the loss of life and 
property has been great, for the want of har- 
bers. 

The following table (published by order of the 
trustees of the towa of Milwaukie, in Wisconsin 
Territory) will establish the great loss of life and 
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property on one single lake, (Michigan,) which ; 
amongst the least used in commerce. pt 
The number of lives lost on Lake Michigan jn 
1834 was ‘ ° ; 1 
1835.“ . . ; 52 
1836 “ v . ; 4 
1833 “ : . . ] 
1839 “ . . . 33 
1840 “ . . . fa 
1841 “ . : : 25 
117 


» 
—_— 
—_ 


Making about fifteen each year, since the lake 
was navigated in 1834. This loss was all that the 
trustees could ascertsin. But, no doubt, many more 
persons perished on the lake than can be numbered. 
I see that there is no number put in the table for 
the year 1837; which would, I am satisfied, in- 
crease the amount considera*ly, as the loss of 
property for that year was almost as great as any 
year in the seven; and probably lives were lost in 
the same proportion. 


Amount of property destroyed on Lake Michigan, 





In 1834 ‘ ; $37,500 
1835 178 500 
1836 298,750 
1837 171,400 
1838 a . 78,000 
1839 , ‘ » ‘111,800 
1840 ; ; 31,000 
1841 145,000 

$1,052,420 


Mr. Chairman, it is almost incredible—the loss 
of life and property, in so short a time, on one lake 
alone. These are facts that must arrest the at- 
tention of every patriot. And these fac s will also 
cause all good men to sympathise for the loss of 
so many valuable lives. Will notevery American 
exclaim, as in olden times, ‘*What shall I do to be 
saved?” What can Congress do to prevent this 
loss of life and property? 

The honorable Mr. Roosevett and others say 
that we have no money in the treasury, and the 
nation is so indebted, that an appropriation for 
these harbors cannot be made. 

In ordinary cases, those arguments would be 
good; but they will not hold good in cases of ex- 
treme necesiity. I consider it to be economy, in 
the proper sense of the word, to expend money on 
those harbors. It will be a saving to the nation in 
wealth, and also a saving of life, which is above all 
pecuniary considerations. 


As farming is the principal occupation of the 
people in Illinois, I will make a comparison from 
that profession. Suppose a farmer had procured 
all things necessary for his business, and was 
about to commence operations for a crop; but had 
expended all his money, and had not a plough to 
work with. What would he do?—lose his crop, or 
go in debt for a plough? No man will hesitatea 
momeut, A debt must be contracted for the plough, 
or the farmer be ruined. So it is with the bar- 
bors: they must be made, or the commerce suf- 
fer a great loss on the lakes, 

1am much disposed to exercise a reasonable 
reirenchment in the army, navy, and other expend- 
itures; so that a saving of money may be made to 
carry on these necessary improvements on the 
lakes, roads, and Western rivers. I am disposed 
to equalize the appropriations; so that the whole 
couniry, in equal proportion, may feel the bene- 
ficia! effects of them. 3 

The United States have received from the dis- 
trict of country adjoining Lake Michigan on the 
west, one million and a half of money on the 
sales of the public lands, Is it not due to this 
section of the country to return some small por- 
tion of this vast sum back to, it to improve the 
harbors in it?’ The interest on this Jast sum for 
one year would, I presume, complete the improve- 
ments. The interest for one year on the losses of 
property incurred, as stated in the above table, 
would also make the necessary harbors on the 
western shores of the lake. ; , 

It seems to me, that, under every consideration 
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jn which this subject can be presented, it is just 
and reasonable to make the appropriation; and 
thereby commerce will be benefited, and many 
yaluable lives saved for themselves and the coun- 
ry. 

Nors.—The above bill passed the House of Represent- 
atives. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURI. 
In Senate, Tuesday, July 5, 1842—On the tariff. 


Mr. BENTON said: The reference which had 
been made to the tariff of 1828 by the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,} and the evils 
which he had attributed to that act, as producing 
all the mischiefS of the surplus revenue, required 
him to commence his speech by vindicating the act 
from that imputation, and showing that the surplus 
came from the lands, not from the customs; and 
that the evils of it were occasioned, not by its accu- 
mulation, but by its distribution. He and his polit- 
ical friends had voted for that act,—not that they 
liked it, but in obedience to the will of their con- 
stituents; and to draw good from evil, by making it 
the means of extinguishing the public debt, and re- 
ducing duties. It was a bad act, brought forward 
for a political purpose, and had many faulis, but not 
that of producing the surplus; and a part of those 
who voted for it had their consolation in perceiving 
a lawful and a laudable object ahead to be promoted 
by it—that of paying the public debt, and abolishing 
duties. ; 

My assertion (said Mr, B.) is, that the surplus 
was not made by the act of 1828, nor by the cus- 
toms at all, but by the lands; and I sustain that as- 
sertion by showing the receipts from both sources, 
from the time of the passage of the act of 1828, till 
1837, when the — had run its course, and 
done its mischief. This is the statement: 


Years, Customs. Lands, 
1828 $23,205,523 $1,018,308 
1829 22,681,465 1,517,175 
1830 21,922,391 2,329,356 
1831 24,214,441 3,210,815 
1832 28,465,237 2,623,381 
1833 29,032,508 3,947 622 
1834 16,214,957 4,857,610 
1835 19,391,310 14,757,600 
1836 23,409,940 24,877,179 
1837 11,169,290 6,776,236 


This table maintains my assertion. It shows 
that the lands, and not the customs, produced the 
surplus; and that, so far from being occasioned by 
the act of 1828, it actually did not accrue during the 
existence of that act, but during the compromise. 
The surplus accrued in 1835 and 1836; and the act 
of 1828 was superseded in March, 1833, by the 
compromise. If any tariff was to be made re- 
sponsible fur the surplus, it would be the com- 

romise; for it occurred under its operation, and 
in the third and fourth years of its existence. But 
the fact is, that no tariff is responsible for it. 
It resulted from the lands; and this the table proves. 
The tariff of 1828 had very little effect upon the rev- 
enue—actually sunk it the first two years—thereby 

roving that high duties often diminish revenue. 
the third year of its existence, it increased the 
revenue only about one million; and though it in- 
creased five and six millions in the last years of its 
existence, yet that increase made no surplus, and 
resulted from a different cause, as I will presently 
show. It made no surplus; for the whole revenue 
was only about thirty-three millions in that year, and 
the public debt absorbed all that was above the wants 
of the Government. That debt was seventy mil- 
lions in the year 1828; and the Jackson democracy 
who voted for that bill, most reluctantly, still did so 
with the consolation that it was to accelerate the 
payment of the public debt—an event upon which 
their hearts were fixed, and which they accom- 
plished im six years. On the last of December, 
1834, the public debt was paid off. Up to that year, 
all the income above the support of the Govern- 
ment went to the extinction of the debt; and, con- 
sequently, no surplus did or could accrue during 
that period. The lands during that time had mod- 
erately increased in sales, but afterwards took a 
sudden and wild augmentation, which produced the 
whole surplus. This is evident, from looking at 
the table. The surplus accrued in the years 1835 
and 1836. The lands, which in 1828 had produced 
but one million of dollars in the year, seven years 
afterwards produced forty millions (in round num- 


bers) in two years! and in the second of those years 
the enormity of the surplus—amounting to near 
forty millions—deranged all financial plans, and 
gave birth to the distribution of thirty-six millions 
among the States. This is the true history of the 
surplus, and entirely vindicates the act of 1828 from 
all sin upon that head. That act made no surplus 
while it existed, and was superseded by the com- 
promise two years before the surplus actually ac- 
crued. 

This plain and brief view exonerates the act of 
1828 from being the cause of the surplus, and, con- 
sequently, exonerates those who voted for it from 
the imputation of being the authors of the mischief 
resulting from it, and which now afflict the country. 
The act itself, and we who voted for it, are free 
from that sin. It was a bad act, conceived by poli- 
ticians for an insidious, and prompted by manufac- 
turers for a mercenary, object: but the friends of 
General Jackson did not mean to be caught in the 
trap which was set for them. They voted for the 
act, about which the country had been worked into 
a fever, and in obedience to the will of their con- 
stituents. But they didso, to draw good out of evil; 
to pay off the public debt; to abolish and reduce du- 
ties as soon as it was paid; and to settle the tariff 
permanently and wisely on the basis of revenue 
duties, discriminating between luxuries and neces- 
saries, and granting incidental protection to home 
industry. All the first parts of this plan were ac- 
complished: the yest was in our power. But the 
compromise prevented the settlement of the tariff; 
postponed it till 1842, as stated in the Virginia ad- 
dress; and now has brought it upon us again, when 
we have no power to control it. 


I have shown you that the surplus arose, not on 
the customs, but on the lands; but this is only show- 
ing the fact without the cause. A statesman must 
know both the fact and the cause—the cause as 
well as the fact—to be able to legislate with safety, 
and to apply appropriate remedies to the diseases 
of the body politic. The surplus of 1835 and 1836 
(or, rather, the use that was made of it) was a great 
disease in our political body. It deranged the 
whole system at the time, and we have not yet re- 
covered from its cruel effects, Now, what pro- 
duced that disease? I answer, the paper system! 
that paper system whose head was in the Bank 
of the United States! and whose legs, arms, and 
tail were in the thousand local banks! and the 
whole of which together, for political and pecuni- 
ary objects, poured out their paper until the cir- 
culation was overstocked, and every branch of 
business stimulated into a dangerous and fatal 
overaction. The land sales shared the common 
fate. Instead of two or three millions per an- 
num-—-their former maximum-—-they rose suddenly 
to forty millions in two years! and would have 
been fifty or sixty millions, had it not been for 
the most wise and patriotic specie circular, which, 
issuing about the middle of the year 1836 (when 
the enormous sales of the year were still on the 
increase, and would have doubled in the remain- 
ing half year;)—this masterly order issuing in that 
very nick of time, and repulsing paper-money 
from the land offices, put an end to speculation, re- 
duced the sales to moderation, and saved the nation- 
aldomain from being converted into paper, which 
sunk into trash upon the suspension of the banks. 
The specie circular saved us from that fate—saved 
us from the loss of the lands in 1836; and from the 
loss of the paper in 1837, for which it would have 
been exchanged: and this was done for us by Jack- 
son. Alone he did it; for the bill to require 
hard-money for lands, which I brought into the 
Senate in 1836, found no support in this body; and 
it was not until Congress had adjourned, that the pa- 
triot President was able to apply the remedy which 
arrested the accumulation of the surplus, dispersed 
the speculators, and saved the nation from the dis- 
grace and ruin of being stripped at once of land 
and money. All this is withinourmemory. We 
know it, becanse we saw it; and posterity will 
know it from the faithful records of the day. They 
will see the canse of the surplus revenue, and of 
every other excess, in the hank expansions from 
1830 to 1836—from that fatal moment when the 






















































ae and seeking a renewed charter by de- 
auching a nation with loans, and gaining politi- 
cians with douceurs, suddenly raised her discounts 
fromthirty millions to seventy millions—ex panded 
her currency in proportion—was followed by the 
thousand local banks—and all went on together 


swelling, expanding, and distending, till they reach- 





Bank of the United States, entering the field of 


ed the bursting point; and then exploded. This was 
the cause of the surplus; and he that doesnot know 
it and recollect it, may learn it by looking at the 
Statistics of trade and paper-currency at the time, 
and seeing how exactly the increase of the curren. 
cy stimulated the increase of trade. My position 
inthis debate does not admit of detailed tables; but 
I can quote enough to establish what I say, and to 
show the effects of this increase upon the two great 
sources of the Federal revenue—the lands and the 
foreign importations. In 1830, the paper-currency 
was $61,000,000; the land sales were $2,329,000; 
and the importations were $71,000,000. In 1836, 
these same items stood thus: paper-currency, $1 40,- 
000,000; land sales, $24,877,149; importations 
$190,000,000. Here, it is clear that the doubling 
of the paper-currency in six years more than 
doubled the imports, and decupled the land sales, 
and produced the surplus*of which we complain 
The statistics of the day will show to posterity, 
as our own knowledge informs us, that paper mo- 
ney was the disease of the times, and the cause of 
all our woes—the cause of the surplus which gorged 
us in 1836, and of the deficit which starves us in 
1842, They show this, and willteach the statesman 
whereto apply his remedy. The paper sysiem, and 
not the tariff, did the mischief; and the remedy {sin 
subjecting that system to law and order, and secur- 


ing to the country a stable and uniform currency 
A bankrupt act against banks, a stamp duty on the 
issue of paper currency, a federal tax upon the cir- 


culation of paper, and the restoration of the inde- 
pendent treasury, (in addition to the gold and silver 
bills,) will accomplish that great purpose, and re- 
concile the existence of banks with the safety of the 
community. 

The paper system made the surplus revenue; but 
that surplus did not, of itself, do the mischief. I 
was the use which Congress made of it that didthe 
mischief; it was the deposite act which produced 
the deplorable consequences under w hich we still 
labor. Left to itself in the banks which held it, and 
in the hands of customers to whom they had lent it, 
and only called for as the uses of the Government 
required,—this surplus would have come in grad- 
ually, without injury to the banks or their customers, 
and would have been a reserve fund to fall back up- 
on in the season of dearth which |follows every 
season of excess; and would have broken the force 
of the plunging falls under the compromise reduc- 
tions. But it was not left to itself. It was not lett 
to be called tor gradually and moderately, as the 
Government should need it, and as the banks could 
pay it. It was not Jeft to the Government at al)! On 
the contrary, it was thrown away in a fatal gifi to 
the States—a gift equally fatal to the giver and to 
the receiver. By the middle of the year 1836, the 
receipts from the lands had been so great that the 
spirit of distribution became fired at the prospect 
of the golden prize. Near twenty millions were 
received by the month of June: a still larger sum 
was counted upon for the remainder of the year, 
and would have come, if the specie cireular had 
not interposed to require hard money, instead of 
bank paper, in payment for lands. The large re- 
ceipts dazzled the eyes of the States, and turned 
the heads of Congress. Distribution was resolved 
upon, disguised with the name of deposite; and 
thirty-six millions were voted to the States, Hence 
all our woes. At the second instalment, the de- 
posite banks cracked; and the conspiracy plotted by 
the rotten, wicked, infamous Bank of the United 
States for a universal and permanent suspension, 
took place. That suspension continues yet in half 
the Union; and the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment have suffered equally from the fatal gift. To 
the former, it was a stimulus to reckless under- 
takings, and mad expectations from future sales of 
the public lands: to the latter, it was a loss of rev- 
enue; which has brought taxes, loans, treasury 
notes, empty treasury, no credit, the iand bill, aud 
the fifty-four-page tax bill now before you. The 
deposite with the States in 1836 was a distribution 
of Jand revenue, It was the first distribution of 
that revenue, and laid the foundation for the pas- 
sage of the land bill of 1841, which deprived us 
of money which we cannot spare—made us beg- 
gars while bestowing gifts—lent a helping hand to. 
the bankrupt aci—furnished a ladder for climbing 
over the corpse of the compromise—has killed 
one tariff bill—will kill another—and will con- 
tinue to be the curse and bane of legislation, and 
the opprobrium of Congress, until siamped with 
reprobation, and expunged from the pages of the 
statute book, 
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No, sir, no! It was not the surplus per se, but 
the distribution per Congress, that has done all the 
mischief. It was that which brought us to our 
present miserable conditicn—a condition without 
precedent in our annals, and a disgrace to Republi- 
can Government; in which we find ourselves des- 
titute of money, without credit to borrow, and 
without harmony to raise it by law. The loss of 
the twenty-seven millions, actually given out of the 
thirty-six impruadently voted to the States, has 
brought us to this condition. And here my politi- 
eal friends, and myself, who are reproached with 
the tariff act of 1828, are at least blameless. They 
were all opposed to the distribution. Some yielded 
when it took the name of deposiie. But of the 
fifly members of the two Houses who opposed it 
to the last, there was but one solitary exception to 
the uniformity of the Democratic front. 

For myself, (and I owe it to myself to say it,) I 
was never dazzed or misled by the illusion of this 
surplus, nor fell into any scheme for making its 
distribution. LI looked upon it as the transient ef- 
fect of amomentary cause, to be followed, inevita- 
bly, by asudden deficit; and I considered all the 
os distribution as the emanations of mista- 

en policy on the partof some, who thought it an 
innocent act; and of criminal designs on the part 
of others to debauch the people, break the deposite 
banks, make suspension, derange the currency, and 
distress the country; and thus recover lost power 
and a national bank, from the terror and corrup- 
tion which would be spread of every side. All 
this I expressed in many speeches, and wall briefly 
advertto some of them, to show how well I then 
understood this fatal measure. Thus, in 1836, on 
the deposite bill, I said: 

“Admitting that the year produces more revenue than is 
wanting, is it Wise—is it stateamanlike—is it consonant with 
our experience-—to take fright at the event, and throw the 
money away? Did we not have forty millions of income in 
1817? and did we not have an empty treasury in 1819? Instead 
of taking fright, and throwing the money away, the statesman 
should look into the cause of things; and, learning this cause, 
act accordingly. If the redundant supply is accidental and 
traneient, ic will correct itself; if founded in laws, let the laws 
beakered, This is the part not merely of wisdom, but of com 
mon sense. It was the conduct of ISI7, when the excessive 
supply was seen to be the effect of transient causes—termination 
of the war, and effervescence of the paper system; and was left 
to correct itself, which it did in two years. It should be the 
conduct now,” &c. 

And again: 

“What must be the effect of this distribution upon the deposite 
banke? They have lent out the money, and lent it out with our 
knowledge and approbation; and tocall upon them suddenly to 
return itin masses—to return forty millions in quarterly in- 
atalments—is to lay them under the necessity of choosing be- 
tween breaking themselves or breaking théir customers. All 
this is so clear to me, that I am astonished that others do not sce 


it, and do not see that the suspension of the deposite ba: ks must 
be the effect, if itis not the object, of this distribution.” 


This is what I said—a part of what 1 said—on 
the distribution bill of 1836. I, was of no effect; 
the bill passed; and the event soon converted into 
history the suggestions which I had made. 

Ihave said that the Jackson Democracy, who 
voted for the tariff of 1828, did it for the legitimate 
object of raising revenue for the speedy extinction 
of the public debt, and the consequent immediate 
large abolition and reduction of duties on articles 
of comfort and necessity. Reduction of duties was 
the substantial benefit which was to result from the 
extinction of the debt; and so intent was the Democ- 
racy upon this substantial benefit, that they even 
began the reduction before the extinction of the 
debt was complete. In 1830 and 1831, the duty on 
salt was reduced one-half; on teas, one-half; on 
coffee, the reduction was to one cent per pound; 
and, in 1832, the spring of that year, the great and 
important articles of common woollens and com- 
mon blankets (of such universal and indispensable 
necessity to the laboring part of the community in 
every part of the Union, and almost ranking with 
food itself in point of necessity) were virtually 
made free of tax, by having the duty reduced to 5 
per centum on the value. These reductions were 
all made before the end of General Jackson’s first 
presidential term; and his second election, which 
iook place in the fall of 1832, decided the fate of 
the high‘ariff policy. Mr. Clay and Mr. Sergeant 
were the high-tariff candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency. General Jacksen and Mr. 
Van Buren were the low-tariff candidates; and they 
carried the election two to one. The question of 
the tariff was then decided. A tariff for direct pro 
tection was condemned: a revenue tariff, with in- 
cidental protection, was approved; and nothing 
remained but to carry out the verdict of the people 
in that election, But here the compromise inter- 





vened—struck out a new plan—took the question 
out of Congress for nine years—prevented its settle- 
ment when we were able to settle it—brings it back 
when the high-tariff party are in power—and re- 
mits our condition to what it was in 1828, { was 
against the compromise at the time, for reasons then 
expressed, and to which time has given the sanc- 
tion of truth. I was against all legislation which 
depended upon personal guaranties between man 
and man. I was against it for intrinsic defects, 
and, above all, for introducing the horizontal line, 
and the uniform ad valorem duties, without regard 
to home industry, or the difference between luxuries 
and necessaries. The corhpromise did that; and, 
in doing so, introduced a novelty which balked 
the settlement of the tariff question, deprived us of 
the fruits of the victory of 1832, gave us the whole 
battle to fight over again—and that, with the disad- 
vantage of being, as we now are, in the minority. 

A cry was got upto alarm the manufacturers 
with the chimera of total destruction if it had not 
been for the compromise. But, no such thing. In 
abolishing and reducing duties, and bringing down 
the revenue to the economical wants of the Gov- 
ernment, General Jackson and his friends meant to 
stand upon the ground on which Jefferson and 
Madison had stood; and to make DISCRIMINA- 
TION, and INCIDENTAL PROTECTION, 
the basis of their policy. In that way they would 
have settled the question then: in that way only can 
it be setiled now; and in that way the most sa- 
gacious of our public men have looked for it to be 
settled at this time. Look at the Virginia repub- 
lican address to the people of the State in March, 
1839. It says: 

“Nor is the tariff question finally adjusted; for, it must be 
recollected that the compromise act expires in 1842; and before 
that period arrives, its provisions must be revised and resettled. 
It may happen, if a wise policy prevails, that our manufac- 
turing brethren of the North and West will be content with 
such incidental protection,” as will be afforded by duties laid 
to supply the constitutional wantsof the Government, But it 
is impossible to foresee what direction may be given to that 


subject by wily polit’cians, andthe imporiunate demands of in- 
tcrested petitioners.” 


This address was the work of a convention, of 
which St. George Tucker was president; Messrs. 
Brockenbrough, Randolph Harrison, Young, Nar- 
bonne Nicholas, Dromgoole, and Opie, were vice 
presidents; and Messrs. Ritchie and Garland, sec- 
retaries. It shows the compromise to be a_post- 
ponement—nota settlement--of the tariff question; 
foresees the new contest of 1842; dreads the com- 
bination of politicians and manufacturers; and ad- 
heres tothe old Democratic ground of incidenta) 
protection. Ido the same. I believe the body of 
my pclitical friends stand on the same ground; and 
whatever may be the issue of our present labors, 
I feel assured that the tariff question will never be 
permanently or satisfactorily adjusted until the 
Democratic party are in power, and shall settle it 
on the principle of discrimination and incidental 

rotecti n; and thereby divorce it from politics. 
Banks and tariff both want a divorce from politics: 
for their own good they want it, as wellas forthe 
peace of the country, and the purity of legislation; 
and the next triumph of the Democracy will con- 
summate the double separation. 


*The same doctrine, with the feature of discrimination more 
distinctly developed ia the South Carolina Exposition and Pro- 
test, thus: 


“Every instance which has been cited may fairly be referred 
tothe legitimate powerof Congress to impose duties on im- 
ports fur revenue. It isa necessary incident of such duties to 
act as an encouragement to manufactures, when ver imposed 
on articles which may be manufactured in our own country. 
In this inci’ental manner Congress has the power of encour. 
aging manufactures; and the committee readily concede that, 
in the passage of animpost bill, (iat body may, in modifying 
the details, so arrange the provisionsof the bill,as faras it 
may be done consistently with its proper object, as to aid man- 
ufactures. To this extent, Congress may constitutionally ga, 
and has gone from the commencement of the Government; 
which will fully explain the precedents cited from the early 
stages of ita op ration ’'—{ Report of the committee, Decem 
ber, 1328, 0n the tariff. Messrs. Gregg, Wardlow. Legare, 


Preston, A. P. Hayne, Liliott,and Barnwell Smith, the com 
mitiee.} 


_ Also, in the allress of the Philadelphia Free-trade Conven: 
tion, October, 1831, thus: 


“A numerous and intelligent portion of the American peo- 
vle believe that this view is applicable to the tariff of 1828 
They admit the power of Congress to lay and collect such du- 
ties as they may deem necessary for the purposes of revenue; 
and, within these limiis, so to arrange those duties as inciden 
tally, avd, to that extent, to give protection to the manufac- 
turer."—{ Tuo hundred delegates present, of whichBt from 
Virginia; 6 from North Carolina; 41 from South Carolina; 
6 from Georgia; \\ from Alabama; \ from Mississippi; 2 
from Maryland; \5 from Pennsylvania; 23 from New York; 
1 from Rhode Island;2 from Connecticui; 18 from Mas- 
sachuselis; 3 from Maine;—a federative committee of J re- 
porting the address, 
















Sir, this finishes the defence (into which I have 
been unexpectedly forced) of the Democratic mem. 
bers who voted for the tariffof 1828. I have shown 
that they had their justifications for that vote; that 
the country approved their conduct; and that the 
act was not the cause of the surplus revenue, nor 
of the evils which now afflict the country. This 
done, I turn to the bill before us, and will give jt a 
rapid examination. 


I begin with the commencement of these loans 
and taxes, (of which this bill is the sequel,) ang 
show the excuse given for them at the extra ses. 
sion of 1841. The journal of that session contains 
the excuse; and it is worthy of being remembered 
at the present time. A Senator, not now a mem. 
ber of this body, [Mr. Clay of Kentucky,] caused 
an entry to be made of the subjects which should 
occupy the attention of Congressat its extra session; 
and, among these subjects, was— 


“The provis'on of an adequate revenue for the Govern. 
ment, by the imposition of dulies, and including an authority 
tocontraci a temporary loan, to cover the public debt created 
by the last Administration.” 


This was the pretext for loans and taxes! Sup- 
port of the Government, and payment of the Demo- 
cratie public debt’ I pass over the singularity of 
such a commencement in the legislative career of 
a party which had come into power on the loud ery 
of DISTRESS and RELIEF; and the injustice of 
journalizing a public debt against a party which 
had paid off a national debt of seventy mil- 
lions, given twenty-seven millions to the 
States, released seventy-six millions of comforts 
and necessaries from taxation, provided twen- 
ty-one millions of income to our successors ; and, 
in reality, only left a trifling debt of five 
millions and a quarter. I pass over the obvious re- 
flections growing out of these strange presenta- 
tions, and come tothe performance of the under- 
takings so gratuitously entered upon the journal— 
support for the Government, and payment of the 
new public debt. How have they kept these under- 
takings? Letussee. There was the work of theextra 
session: a loan bill of twelve millions, and a tax bill 
of six. Then the work of this session: a treasury 
note bill of five millions, an addition of five millions 
to the twelve million loan, and its duration extend- 
ed to twenty years. In addition to this, an indefi- 
nite forced loan, in eleven millions old outstanding 
treasury notes funded at 6 per cent., till paid, and 
no time fixed for payment. This would seem to 
be a pretty ample provision to pay a debt of five 
millions and a quarter, and to support a Jog-cabin 
Administration, which gained the elections upon a 
promise to carry on the Government upon thirteen 
millions. It would seem, in all conscience, to have 
been an ample provision for paying so small a debt, 
and supporting so frugal an Administration. But 
has it been enough ? has it done the business ? has 
it redeemed the entry onthe journal? Not at all. 
On the contrary, the temporary little debt of five 
millions and a quarter is swelled into a large, per- 
manent, and increasing debt of twenty-five mil- 
lions!—and the economical, log-cabin, water-gourd, 
and coonskin Adminisiration require- a new tax 
bill of twenty-seven millions to be passed for their 
support! This is the bill now before us, and the 
consideration of which now claims the attention of 
the Senate. 


I do not mean to disenss this bill, but to charac- 
terize itonly. The debate on the details, which 
occupied three days of our time, has already pro- 
duced the profitab'e discussion which applies princi- 

les to facts, and carries home the business of legis- 
Ioeian to the daily concerns of life. The bill is a 
monstrosity ! onstrous in amount—admitted to 
be twenty-seven millions, but certainly transcend- 
ing thirty! Mons'rous in its principles, which tax 
highest what is most necessary to life and comfort; 
and throw the burden of taxation, not on the strong, 
but on the weak. The arbitrary minimums, the 
fictitious valuations, the capricious inequalities, the 
substitution of weight for measure in the taxation 
of many articles, the disregard of different quali- 
ties of the same article—all combine to produce 
this iniquitous result. It is a bill to throw the bur- 
den of taxation upon the laboring and smail-es- 
tated part of the community ; and a few examples 
will show it. To begin with common woollens 
and common blankets: these, being articles of in- 
dispensable and universal use among the mpcene 
classes, should be classed with free goods ; an 
were virtually so classed under General Jackson’s 
administration, by the act of July, 1832, which re- 
duced the duty on blankets costing less than 70 
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cents each, and on woollens costing less than 35 
cents the square yard, (import prices—not home 
yaluation,) to 5 per cent.: the present bill imposes 40 
rcent. on the same woollens, and 15 per cent. on 
the same blankets. Next, on plain white common 
cottons: the bill imposes 30 per cent. on all white 
cottons ; and then requires all such cottons costing 
jess than 20 cents the square yard to be valued at 20 
cents, and to pay tax accordingly; whereby the 
common cottons, costing 5, 10, or 15 cents, and 
worn by laboring people, would pay double, treble, 
or quadruple as much as those which cost above 
90 cents. Next, as to calicoes: these are to pay 
3) per centum on the value ; but those costing less 
than 30 cents the square yard are to be valued at30 
cents; and thus the tax is multiplied in proportion to 
thecheapness of the calico and the poverty of the 
wearer. Then on cotton-velvets, cords, fustians, 
mwoleskins, etc., the duty is 30 per cent.; butthe min- 
imum principle comes in again, and requires all 
these articles which cost less than 35 cents the 
square yard, to be valued as having cost 35 cents; 
which is a most iniquitous burden on the laborer. 
Silks are taxed by the pound weight, ($2 50 the 
\.,) anew mode of taxing silks in our country, by 
which the strong, dark, heavy silks which are 
worn by the wives and daughters of farmers and 
mechanics, will pay three or. four times as much 
tax as the light and elegant silks which are bought 
for show, not for use, and confine their service to 
the dazzling exhibitions of the ball-room. On pins, 
which are used by every age, sex, and color; on 
needles, with which the assiduous seamstress earns 
her stinted pittance; on knitting-needles, with which 
the thrifty matron still fabricates her own stocking; 
and on darning-needles, with which the same ma- 
tron repairs the heel and toe of her little boy’s hard 
used sock: all these are carefully gathered up in this 
bill of “relief,” and are variously and heavily tax- 
ed by the pound, by the pack, and by the thousand. 
Glass is subjected to the new process of taxation 
by the pound; whereby the pressed and blown glass 
used by the working-man fares badly by the side of 
the fine cut tumblers and decanters used by the rich. 
This may be to discourage the use of glass tumblers 
and bottles, and facilitate the introduction of gourds 
among the tenants of the country log-cabins, accord- 
ing to the symbolical representations which decor- 
ated the doors of the city log-cabins during the 
memorable times of the coon-skin and hard-cider 
campaign. On salt the duty is raised from 20 per 
centum on the value, and which applies alike to 
all salt: the duty is raised to 8 cents on the weighed 
bushel, which is both unequal and enormous, and 
a cheat; for itis a tax of 50 per centum on Liver- 
pool salt; 100 per centum on Turk’s Island; 200 per. 
centum on St. Ubes; and 300 per centum on Adri- 
atic salt; and is besides a cheat of .28 pounds in 
the bushel of all alum-salt, by taking weight in- 
stead of measure for the standard of the bushel. 
Tea and coffee, free under the Democratic admin- 
istrations, are taxed 20 per centum in this bill; no 
discrimination being made in favor of the inferior 
articles of both kinds, and which are used by per- 
sons of small property. And here we should remem- 
berthat these two articles, being struck out ofthe bill in 
the House of Representatives when named fur a spe- 
cific duty, were caught in the omnibus, or drag- 
net section, which is placed in the rear of the bill, 
and destined to catch all that was forgotten, or that 
was deemed impolitic to insert by name. Wines 
share the common fate—the duty being arbitrary, 
and the same duty applicable to various qualities, 
Thus, all clarets pay 40 cents a gallon; and if in 
bottles, a separate duty on the bottles: all other 
ted wines are to pay 20 cents on the gallon, with 
a Separate duty on the bottles, All other wines 
are in like manner classed by name, without re- 
gard to quality; and all of the same name taxed 
alike—-a manifest advantage to the rich and luxu- 
nos, who use the fi-est qualities of each class, 
This list might be extended to many other arti- 
cles--to everything, in fact, which covers the 
body and is worn by man, woman, and child; by 
black, white, and red. It migh be extended to 
shoes, boots, bootees, slippers, hats, coats, shirts, 
shirtees, coatces, pantaloons, waistcoats, gloves, 
Siockings, caps, handkerchiefs, bonnets, chemises, 
frocks, petticoats, garters, suspenders, bosoms, 
dickeys, false bosoms, flannels, blankets, carpets— 
‘o evetything which hides nakedness or keeps 
out cold; and the whole arbitrarily classed and 
taxed on the same principle of making the poorest 
pay highest. It is a bill which, if it passes, will 
qualify us to sit for the picture of British taxation 
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which the Edinburgh Review presented a few 
years ago, and which I ventured to declare, at 
the extra session, would soon fit us as well as the 
British, if the Whig party should have their swing 
fora few years. They are rapidly bringing us to 
it, with the superaddition of being taxed in our salt, 
which in England is free. Here isthe picture: 

“Taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth, or 
covers the back, or is placed under the foot. Taxes uponevery 
thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, teel, smell, or taste. 
Taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion. Taxes on every 
thing ou earth, aid the waters under the earth: on every thing 
that comes from abroad, or is grown at home. Taxes on the 
raw material: (axes on every fresh value thatis added to it by 
the industry of man. Taxes on the sauce which pampers a 
man’s appetite, and the drug that restores him to health: on the 
ermine which decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs 
the criminal: on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands of 
the bride. At bed or board, levant or couchant, we must pay. 
The school-boy whips his taxed top: the beardless youth 
manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on a taxed road. 
The dying tnglishman pours his medicine, which has paid 7 
per centum, isto a spoon that has paid 15 per cestum; flings 
himself back upon his chintz bed, which has paid 22 per cen- 
tum; makes his will onan £8 stamp, and expires in the arms 
of ar, apothecary who has paid a license of £100 for the privi- 
lege of putting hirn to death. His whole property 1s then im- 
mediately taxed from 2 to l0percentum. Besides the probate, 
large fees are demanded tor burying him in the chancel; his 
virtues are hande.! down to posterity on taxed marble; and he 
is then gathered to his fathers, to be taxed no moie.” 


This is the character of the bill: enormity, in- 
justice, inequality, and oppression! And this being 
its character, its condemnation is assured, without 
looking for further objections. But further objec- 
tions rise up of themselves, and present themselves 
tous. First: the conjunction of the land bill with 
this custom-house bill, and the violation of the con- 
dition on which the land bill passed in 1841. This 
is an unparliamentary conjunction of incongruous 
matier, and a gross violaiion of an engagement 
which its makers should hold sacred. I am no 
friend to compromising and conditional legislation; 
it passes what is bad, and never can save what is 
good. I am no friend to any legislation which in- 
volves personal guaranties. Such guaranties are 
unknown to our form of government; substitute 
men for laws, and fail whenever appealed to. They 
lead to treaties among men, and balk and ruin legis- 
lation. 1 was opposed to the compromise of 1833, 
and foretold its tate. I was opposed to the 20 per 
centum condition inserted in the land bill in 1841, 
and foretold its fate also—that it would pass the bill, 
and be disregarded when invoked. Here is what 
I then said, both of that clause, and the compromise 
of 1833, and of all such bargaining, huckstering, 
and conditional legislation: 

“Another clause is inserted to invoke the sanctity of the com- 
promise in favor of the 20 per centum duties. The clause was 
gravely debated, and gravely voted, amidst the derisory smiles 
of the performers. It wasa solemn farce! Sir, this compro- 
mise clause is a grand humbug, and so will be found to be if the 
bill stands. ‘The Souvh will be bamboozled and laughed at. 
All this species of legisiation is vain andidle. To make laws 
upon conditions, when no two men Can agree as to what the 
conditions are; tu try to tie up the hands of future Congresses; 
to make a law to run awhile, and stop awhile; to undertake to 
control our successors by litte higgling arrangemeots among 
ourselves; to compownd questions under the pretext of compro- 
mising them;—all this is not only vain and idle, but hurtful 
and vicious. It is the bane of all legislation, and the certain 
source of future contention ’ 


This is what I said in 1841, when this 20 per 
centum proviso was adopted; and, by its adoption, 
procured the passage of the land bill. What I said 
then, is now history. 

I repeat it: I am against all this conditional and 
compromising legislation, which, in the end, is sure 
to operate a fraud upon one of the parties. Still, those 
who make compromises should stand to them; and, 
in the case of this 20 per centum limit, which passed 
the land bill of 1841, and is now to be repealed, and 
that bil! to stand—this, indeed, is fraudulent legisla- 
tion. To repeal the clause at all, would be a traud; 
to doit in this bill, is to conjoin itto asubject towhich 
it is foreign—to violate the parliamentary rule 
against incongruous conjunctions in the same bill— 
to violate the recorded condition on which the land 
bill passed—and to throw away the land revenue 
itself, when the dying treasury is in an agony for 
money. I am one of the oldest, most steadv, and 
persevering opponents to distribution. T have op- 
posed it for sixieen years, and under all the forms 
which it has assumed. Lopposed Mr. Dickerson’s 
plan in 1826, todivide five millions annual revenue 
among the States. The dand bills, the distribution 
bills, the deposite bill, were all bat so many modifi- 
cations of Mr, Dickerson’s plan. They were all 
so many contrivances to divide public money. I 
have opposed them all, and shall continue to do so. 
I will vote for no bill which distributes, or sanctions 
the distribution, of public money; and this alone 
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would be sufficient to make me vote against the bill 
now before us. lt sanctions the land bill of 1841: 
and that is a fatel sin in my eyes. 

Another fatal objection to it: [tis passed outofdoors, 
by the majority of a party conclave, and not in this 
body, by a majority ofthe Senate. The inexorable 
decree has passed, that no alteration shall be made 
in the bill, and that it shall pass just as itis. The 
allusion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Ber- 
RIEN] to the “iron rule” which precluded amend- 
ments, revealed the existence of this decree: the 
refusal of the majority, upon three days’ experi- 
ments, to permit an alteration to be made, con- 
firmed thetruth of this revelation. Fifty-four print- 
ed pages of taxation are then to be carried through 
this chamber, without diminution or amendment— 
without dotting an i or crossing a ¢. Twenty Sena- 
tors, representing ten States, are to be excluded 
from ,Jegislation ! their States as effectually exclu- 
ded from all share in making this bill, as if they 
were ejected from the Union. The majority of a 
party conclave have passed the bill, and directed it 
to be carried through the forms of a law in this 
chamber. This is Whig legislation—a continua- 
tion of what began at the extra session, and which 
carried through, without alteration, the two bank 
bills and other measures. Sir, we hear denuncia- 
tions of veto dictation, and its effect on fair legisla- 
tion; but caucus dictation overthe votes of members 
is far more to be deprecated, and must be resisted 
and rebuked. Party meetings for the conduet of 
business are fair and parliamentary; all parties have 
them. I have been in many; but never in one in 
which the vote of a member, upon a bill, was con- 
trolled, or attempted to be controlled. I make this 
declaration in the presence of many Senators with 
whom I have sat in such meetings, and some of 
whom are no longer in political communion with us. 

It isa new and frightful innovation to control 
the votes of members within this chamber, by par- 
ty resolves adopted out of this chamber; and, what- 
ever may have been the reason of it in this partic- 
ular case—whether to produce a political effect 
upon President Tyler, by sending hima bill which 
he cannot approve, or to prevent the House of Rep- 
resentatives from getting possession of their own 
bill again, and correcting defects which they may 
have discovered in it: whether, for these reasons, 
or either of them, or any other, this “iron rule” has 
been adopted which prevents amendments to bills, 
the rule itself is stil] the same—utterly unconstitu- 
tional, and fatally repugnant to all fair and just 
legislation! For this reason, again, | would vote 
against the bill. It is, therefore, condemned, in my 
estimation, by a triple array of insurmountable ob- 
jections: by its intrinsic defecis, its conjunction 
with the land bill, and the mode of its passage. 

{am ready to voie the taxes which the wants of 
the Government require; and for that purpose will 
go as far as possible in yielding support to the bills 
which the proper committees, or individual mem- 
bers, may bring in. But Ido not think it a propi- 
tious time for general or permanent legislation on 
a subject so important as the tariff. This isthe last 
Congress of an expiring census; a Siate is without 
representation in this chamber; our labors have not 
been approved thus far; the elections announce 
great changes; and political power is shifting 
hands. Under these circumstances, if I had a voice 
potential in the conduct of business, it would be for 
temporary and provisional legislation on this sub- 
ject—the passage of some brief law, to continue in 
force until the end of the first session of Congress 
under the new ceusus; and to provide the revenue 
which the wants of the Government require. 





REMARKS OF MR. WOODBURY, 


uF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In Senate, July 2°, 1812, and subsequent days—On the mo- 
tions to reduce the duty on cotton-bagging. 


Mr. WOODBURY entered several times into the debate in 
favor of these mtions, sometimes In answer to Conversational 
inquiries, and some imes on special points, His remarks, con- 
Jensed, and collected together, were substantially as follows: 

He observed that the duty in this bill on cotton-bagging 
was really hizher thanthe highest ever before imposed. For, 
under the extraordi ary tariff of 1828, it was at first but four 
ana half cenis the eqaare yard, and not to be raisedto five 
ull afer June, 1829. It remained so high as that only 
three years; and was then reduced to three and a half cents. 
Below thes, it has been gradually falling. under the compromice 
of 183, till itt now only 20 per cent. Even that rate is as high 
asthe tariffof 1816, os any previous duty; and still on present 
prices, teking the quantity of Scotch bagzing and gunny-cloth 
together, would pot be, on an average, much over two Cents per 
equareyard, ‘ 

But, by this bill, you propose the vast inerease from the ex- 
isting duty, of over 140 jer cent; and to make it in form a: 
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high, butin fact higher, compared with the present diminished 
value of the article, than it ever has been in our whole histo- 
ry, though under the worst and most extravagant tariff of 
1828. Yet we are gravely tolki by some Senators that this is 
not for the protection of American bagging or American hemp; 
but for revenue 

(Mr. Simmons made the results somewhat different, and 
questioned Mr. W.’s) 

I take the data for this computation, sir, from the cus- 
tom-house bouks, and not (like the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, who is pleased to correct me) from newspapers and let- 
ters, and long averages. 1 prefer to resort to official documents, 
as laid before us for 1840; and then, pethaps, on a price some- 
whiat larger than the present one, and hence more against my re- 
sults, As another proof that they are not exaggerated, I take both 
kinds of bagging, Iodia and European together. as the rate per 
cent, on the former alone would be much higher. My calcu- 
lations are on the price on which the duty has been in 
fact officially assessed, as it ought to be, and as the jaws re- 
quire; and not in this, and all other articles, enhanced, like his, 
by the addition of the duty first, and byall the importer’s prof- 
itsof ten or twelve per cent. more. In this case, he also takes 
the price of the running yard, which is larger and consgerably 
higher than the equare yard. Which of us has pursued the 
ost proper Course it is for the Senate to decide. Next, whatis 
the rate per cent. ad valorem of the proposed duty on the square 
yard, waking the custom-house foreign cost and charges of the 
whole, on which he tax was assessed in 1840? Why, sir, near 
sixty per cent. on that cost and charges 

Remember, tov, Mr. President, that this duty is imposed on 
an article used entirely by planters or agriculturists, who, as I 
showed on a former occasion, are most borne down, and, where 
not oppressed, are most neglected by the operations of a great 
portion of this bil 

(Mr. Crrrvrenpen said, as the hemp was grown by farm- 
ers, he appealed to Mr. W. to sustain this duty, to aid them in 
the ealo of it for bagging. } 

It iatrue, sir, as stated by the Senator from Kentucky, that 
the domestic manufacturer of cotton-bagging in the West 
procures ms raw material from the farmer; andas he appeais 
to me ifon this account T will not feel more favorable to the high 
duty, this is my answer: The system of imposing such a 
duty for protection to any classis itee!f wrong. In the next 
place, why should L approve of ahigh protective duty to aid 
the manufacturer there, because some advantages may result 
from it to the farmer near him, when it is all at the cost of 
other farmers or planters (as you may please to call them) in 
the Seuih, who use the bagging to cover their cotton; or other 
farmers in the West, who carry in it corn, aud similar products, 
to market? 

Ikis a bad system everywhere, to rob Peter to pay Paul. 
Though the sections of country that obtain the profits of such 
a system may think of it more favorably, yet it is not very 
likely that those will admire its operations much, who are 
fleeced by it—ner that it will be mech enlozized by those who 
examine its character on broad, equal, and impartial prin- 
ciples. 

(Mr. Evans contended that this duty was not so high for pro- 
tection, but to get more revenue. ] 


Mr. Woopsvry sail that, on the contrary, in a financial 
view, this Ingh duty is undoubtedly impolitic. The very 
argument urged in its favor by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, that it is necessary to keep up the domestic mao- 
ufacture, proves, if true, that, without it, much more bag- 
ging must be imported, and, consequently, many more 
yards pass through the custom-house. Suppose, then, inorder 
to iustrate the result in figures, that the duty be fixed so much 
below five cents per equare yard as to yield $20,000 a year leas 
revenue onthe same quantity, than would be derived on it at 
five; but, at the same time, that so much more in quantity is 
brought from abroad as will yield, even on a reduced duty, 
$70,000. This is not an unnatural occurrence. Does not every 
one see, however, that, by i', in point of revenue—which is pro- 
feed by the chairman (Mr. Evans} 'o be the great object of 
this bill, in these embarrassed times—-the gain to the treasury, 
in thus lowering the duty on this single article, would be 
950,000? 


(Mr. Huntineron and Mr, =immons thought the duty on bag- 
ging had reduced the price; and the latter said that the custom- 
house value of this, as of woollens, was Loo low. ] 

The idea which has been flung out by some gentlemen in 
this debate, thatthe price of bagging has been reduced by the 
duty on it, is entirely grourviless, both in respect to the grass 
and the heinp bagging. The first has fluctuated in its price, 
because it was anew artich; an|, being obtained very cheap in 
India, large profits were at first made on it. But as tts va- 
rious nses fad its low cost, compared with Scotch bagging, be- 
came known, more was asked for i; till larger imports were 
made, and the market became somewhat glued, and the price 
again lower. Thus the fluctuations arose from the nature ot 
the supply an! demand, tather thin i's being nearly free at 
first, and now more highly dutiable. On this article another 
error hae prevailed, such as has been euggeated in respect to 
woollens—that the treasury Department was inclined to have 
both gunny-bags and woollens imported either at too low val- 
ues, or too low duties. 


But, once for all, sir, let me apprize the Senate that the 
departinent ordered the same duty to be assessed on gunny- 
bags, as on other bagging; and when the commercial juries de 
cided against this, under such instructions as they received 
from the judges, Congress was informed promptly of the fact, 
and requested to pase a declaratory law, correcting the evil 
Boas w woollens. Whenever frauds in vader valuation were 
suspected, suitable measures were adopted to correct them; 
and new legislation was invoked, to enable the custom-houre to 
enforeé the high tariff fully and fairly, while it remained the 
law of the land. 

But whoever indulges the belief that, in either case, the 
head of the department was disposed to lose revenue, when so 
much needed, and where it could legally be obtained, in order 
that foreign violators of the laws might profit by the traud, and 
manufacturers suffer on account of the hostility to a bigh 
tariff which was theore'ically and honeast!y felt, must be very 
ignorant of its great principles of administering the revenve 
systems. Api the error must be no leas in supposing euch an 
absurdity as thd, under a dislike to a high tariff. the depart- 
ment should do anything for undue protectinn to the mannfac- 
ravers, beyond What the laws, however injudicious, impera- 
tively required, and the rights of all citizens demanded under 
chem, till modsfied or repealed, 
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Cotton Bagging—Mr. Bagby. 


So much for this party topic, which has made no little noise 
in the world in connexion with the New York custom-house. 

The cistinguished predecessor (Mr. Clay] of the Senator 
from Kentucky has had reason to know well, personally, that 
the department felt no unwillingness, while a high tariff lasted, 
to do all which was proper to secure to the hemp-growers and 
cotton bagging manufacturers of Kentucky, as well as to the 
woollen manufacturers of Massachusetts, all the protection 
which it contemplated. 

The moment seized to raise this duty on cotton bagging so 
very high, is very il! timed, when we consider how much the 
cotton-growing interest is now depressed by the low price of its 
great staple, and when gentlemen on the other side are so 
kind as to sympathize with it in apprehensions that the pro- 
duction here is to be rivalled dangerously by cotton from In- 
dia. 

Would it not be a lite more practical to show this sympa- 
thy by acts, enabling the growers here to compete, on more 
equal terms, with those in Asia, where they can procure their 
bagging so very cheap and without any duty? To pretend (as 
some have in this debate) that here they have ever beca pro- 
tected by the duty on raw cotton, is to be unmindful of the su- 
periority of our seed, soil, and climate, and the noble invention 
of the cotton-gin, It is these, and not the duty, which every 
person versed in the history of cotton knows has enabled us 
not only to supply our own market, but the markets of Eu- 
rope, and to exhibit a growth of it now equal to the produc- 
tion of the whole world ten years ago. 

(Mr. Crirrenpen observed, that from Mr. Woopsury’s 
technical knowledge of the finances, he wished to inquire if the 
duty. now assessed on cottoa-bagging was as high as 34 centathe 
square yard; aad if so,as he apprehended, the 3h!would not be 
over 20 per cent | 

Mr. Woopeury replied that the duty now could not, by the 
existing laws, excee!| what would equal 20 per cent. ad valo- 
rem on the cost and charges of the article at the custom house. 
Ile presumed 20 per cent. on those was not as high as 34 cents 
on the square yard, though he could not state this from any per- 
sonal examination. The exact truth could be ascertained at 
the department. One of the reports of the present Secretary, 
in which itappears that 34 cents on the square yard is now as- 
sessed, must, probably, be erroneons, 

{In the course of the day, Mr. CaLunoun received from the 
department a statement, which he read, showing that in 1840 
the duty had fallen, under the biennial! reduction, to only 
2 96-100 cents per yard, That was 28 per cent. on the 
pricethen As two more reductions have been sinc: made, the 
present rate, not being above 20 per cent. on the value, must 
fall as low, if not lower than 2 cente per yard. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. CrirtENDEN inquired if 
Mr. Woopsury had not voted for some of the high duties in 
the act of 1828, which was nowa bill of abominations in his 
eyes. ] 

Mr. Woopsvry stated, in reply, thathe was well known, by 
those members of the Senate who were herein 1828, to have 
been as strongly opposed tothe tariff act of that day as to this. 
He both spoke against it and voted against it, as he should 
againstthis He disliked it from the start, both in its details 
and general policy. 

But, at the same time, on particular amendments offered by 
others, then, as now. he voted as seemed to him expedient; 
not unmindful of his right to do so, and of his paramouut 
duty, concerning the whole, so fo act as to defeat such 
bills, if possible, by any fair means. He considered this 
act,in relation to other articles than cotton-bagging, higher 
than even the tariff of 1928, and hence more exceptionable. It 
was, obviously, higher on cordage, blankets, wares, shoes and 
boots, cutlery, and various other articles; and, when nominally 
lower On others, it was sometimes because they were not arti- 
cles of domestic manufacture, and sometimes because the duty 
was specific, and the original cost had fallen more than the duty 
had. Atallevents, that bill was free from one reproach con- 
nected withthis: it went boldly to its object, and was. confess- 
edly. for protecuon. It was protection, also. to manufactures 
chiefly. It was, if wrong and unequal, not at the same 
time hypocritical. It did not, for instance, pretend to put 
five cents a yard on cotton bagging for revenue, when the 
real true motive for going so high unquestiovably must be pro- 
tection. Nor did it attempt to cajole the farmers into a belief 
that they, alse, were to be amply protected, by raising cuties 
on such articles es wheat, flour, and lard—scarcely any of 
which were imported—an/‘ atthe same time making them pay 
more exorbitantly for such great necessaries of jile as their 
cordage, their salt, and their cottons; nor, while doing things 
like this, to keep up, on paper, an appearance of protection to 

injured and neglected class, did iis friendsever profess inde 
hate, for self defence, that revenue, and revenue alone, was 
the paramount object of the whole bill. What, sir'!'—reve 
nue a paramount object?—when the addition of duty on wheat. 
flour would yield yearly the great aggregate of only $85, add on 
lard not quite 96 cents yearly? ; 

But enough of such thin pretences. 


REMARKS OF MR. BAGBY, 
OF ALABAMA 


In Senate, Saturday, July 30,1842—On concurring 
in the report of the committee to reduce the duty 
on cotton bagging. : 
Mr Presipent: I had not intended to participate 

in the discussion of this question. Deeply inter- 

ested as the people of Alabama are in the duty on 
cotton-bagging, and operating as that duty does 
directly upon their great staple, | have profited 
suthiciently by the opportunity I have enjoyed here, 
in being a spectator of other men’s actions, to be- 
come fully convinced that any object I may have in 
view would be just as well accomplished by giving 

a silent vote, as by any remarks I shall have the 

honor to submit, upon the question now before the 

Senate. And while Icordially approve the amend- 

ment of the committee, reducing the duty on cotton- 

bagging from five cents, as it was fixed by the bill 
as itcame from the House of Represeniatives, to 
three and a half cents the square yard, I have no 
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hope or expectation that any effort of mine wij} 
tend, in the slightest degree, to produce a result s 
desirable in itself. Ihave seen too much of the wa 
and manner in which things are done and trans. 
acted here, to indulge any hope or expectation of 
that kind. Greater and abler men than I have en. 
deavored in vain to arrest the progress of this state 
of things, so disastrous to the country; and it is im. 
possible that I should expect to succeed in that jn 
which they have failed. The tongue of inteljj. 
gence had as well be silent, when the understand. 
ing to which that intelligence is addressed has no 
ears. Sir, it is a melancholy reflection, that the 
legislation of this nation should be so conducted as 
to deprive the country of all the benefits resulting 
from experienceanda free interchange of opinions 
and all the advantages arising from dispassionate 
and enlightened deliberation. But so it is. 

I rise, therefore, not so much for the purpose of 
advocating the report of the committee, or treating 
this as a question of revenue, ( which the title of this 
bill would seem to imply,) as to resist the doctrine 
of protection, openly and distinctly avowed in op- 
position to the amendment of the committee, by 
both the Senators from Kentucky. At a time 
when we had all thought the oppressed and em- 
barrassed condition of the country required that 
the amount of duties to be collected should be as 
low as possible, so as to meet the legitimate wants 
of the Government; and when the exhausted con- 
dition of the treasury requires that all the resources 
of the country should be applied to replenish the 
treasury, and re-establish our credit, we are boldly 
and directly called upon to throw the mantle of 
governmental protection over the manufacturing 
interest of the country; when we all know that the 
effect of that protection must be to increase and 
continue the distress and embarrassment of the 
people—to keep your treasury empty, and to lower 
the public credit. 

1 am not about to discuss a hypothetical case, or 
an idea) state of things. 1 propose to view the 
question as it is, and to discuss it as it has been 

resented on the other side. The Senator from 
Centucky farthest from me, who took the lead in 
the debate, in opposition to the amendment of the 
committee, stated, distinctly and openly, that the 
manufactures of cotton-bagging in that State had 
been declining for years; were now in a sinking 
condition; and that, unless the duty on cotton-bag- 
ging was raised sufficiently high to protect them 
against the effects of foreign competition—especi- 
ally against competition with the East India bag- 
ging—they must inevitably perish. Here, then, we 
havea distinct admission, that, so far as the article 
of cotton-bagging is concerned, the object of this 
bill is protection, and not revenue. Revenue is the 
cry, but protection is the game. 


This amendment, then, according to the view 
taken of it by both the Senators from Kentucky, 
presents a question of protection, and not of rev- 
enue. And permit me to add, that, on this subject 
at least, their opinions are entitled to the highest 
respect; not only on account of their great intelli- 
gence in relation to public aflairs generally, but be- 
cause, upon this particular subject, their opinions 
are entitled to peculiar consideration and respect, 
coming as they do from a State*which manufac- 
tures more cotton-bagging than all the States of the 
Union beside. Sir, 1 will not attribute to the Sena- 
tors from Kentucky a motive so unworthy as to be- 
lieve, for a moment, that in seeking to give direct 
protection to the article of-cotton-bagging, one ol 
the great products of their own State, they are gov- 
erned, to any extent, by selfish considerations. 
do them the justice to ‘believe that they sincerely 
and conscientiously entertain the opinion that this 
Government has the power to lay duties, in order 
to protect domestic manufactures. And if this ques 
tion of protection is to be revived and discussed, | 
prefer to discuss it in this direct and simple form; 
because it will relieve me from the necessily of g0- 
ing into the hiding-places and ferreting out the 
mischiefs and the tendency of incidental protection, 
and of wading through the bogs and fens of a judi- 
cious tariff—those cabalistic terms of vague and 
indefinite import, by the employment and use ot 
which the people of the United States have been 
humbugged and deceived, oppressed and plundered, 
for more thana quarter ofa century. , 

The question of a protective tariff is one of vilal 
importance to the people of this country. Indeed, 
the subject of taxation, in any form, is one of vast 
importance. It is the principle and power of taxa- 
tion, more than anything else, that mark the trae 
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character of the Government, and indicate the ac- 
tual condition of the people. It is the abuse or in- 
judicious use of this power which has severed em- 
ires,and brought monarchs to the scaffold and to 
the block; and reduced the most prosperous and 
happy nations to a state of degradation, ruin, and 
the most humiliating servitude. And, on the other 
hand, it is by the gentle, equal, and judicious exer- 
cise of this power, that wise and happy govern- 
ments have been strengthened and sustained; the 

ople rendered, not only contented and happy, but 
have continued (as I hope we shall) the onward 
march to greatness and to glory; and free institn- 
tutions perpetuated. All the lessons, the admoni- 
tions, and the warning of history, teach us the pro- 
priety of using this — with prudence, modera- 
tion, and caution. Look to the history of every 
country Where such a system prevails, and you 
willsee the government acquiring a complete as- 
cendancy and dominion over the rights of the peo- 
ple; or you will see the people, after being ground 
down by along course of oppression, become reso- 
jute from despair, and correct the evil or overturn 
the government. The doctrine of the protection 
of one branch of domestic industry at theexpense of 
ayother, cannot be maintained in this country with- 
ontthe violation of every principle worth preserv- 
ing. It strikes directly at the foundation of that 
principle of equality which constitutes the beauty, 
and can alone preserve the harmony of our system 
—that great principle which inculcates the neces- 
sity of equal justice to all; bounty and favors to 
none, 


The whole subject of taxation lies within a nar- 
row compass, and ought to be governed and regu- 
lated by a few plain, simple rules. The first point 
is to ascertain the amount necessary to an econom- 
ical and efficient administration of the Govern- 
ment. Overflowing treasuries and large surpluses 
tend not only to impoverish, oppress, and enslave 
the people, but to corrupt those employed in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. Having ascertained 
the amount necessary to an economical administra- 
tion of the Government, the second object to be at- 
tained is, to levy that amount in such a manner as 
to operate as equally and as lightly as possible upon 
the great body of the tax-payers, without regard to 
their pursuits—whether they be agriculturists, man- 
ufacturers, or merchants. 


But, sir, this doctrine comes recommended to us 
under the imposing pretence of protecting the do- 
mestic industry of the country. What do gentle- 
men mean by domestic industry? Do they mean 
thatthose who are engaged in manufactures consti- 
lute exclusively the domestic industry of the coun- 
try; while the merchants, the farmers, and the 
planters, who are as ten to one when compared to 
the manufacturers, are to be considered as mere 
idlers, loungers, and loafers, whose labor forms no 
part of the domestic industry of the country, and 
whose rights are not to be taken into the account in 
the settlement of the great and vital question of tax- 
ation? On the contrary, do they not know that the 
agricultural class is, after all, the real bone and 
sinew of the country—ilts support in peace, and its 
defence in war? Let others do what they may; J, 
lor one, will never consent to tax ten planters for 
the benefit of one manufacturer, whether he be en- 
gaged in making bagging, or buttons, or anything 
else, 

But, sir, this doctrine of protection is not only 
unequal and unjust in its operation, and cannot be 
rendered otherwise, but it is, in my opinion, at war 
with the very genius and character of our Govern- 
ment, It tends directly to reverse the order of 
things which ought always to prevail in free states, 
and which always will prevail while states are 
iree and well regulated, by making the people de- 
pendent on the Government, insterd of making 
ihe Government dependent on the people. The 
oniy trae elements of free government are the in- 
telligenee and virtue, the confidence and affection, 
ol the people. Without these, it has no solid or last- 
ing foundation, And here permit me to remark, 
‘nat, by whatever means it may be effected, to re- 
duce the people to a state of dependence on the 
sovernment, isto make them suppliants, and pau- 
pers, and beggars, in the beginning, and slaves in 
the end, 

Butfit is said that, although it is improper to lay 
duties with a view to derect protection, it is proper 
SO to regulate them as to afford incidental protec- 
tion. From the correctness and the soundness of 
this position, [totally and entirely dissent. If any 
portion of the country is, for any reason, entitled to 
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scam let that protection be directly afforded. || spect for Kentucky—and she is a great enterprising 


f no portion of it is entitled to protection, it ought 
not to be afforded indirectly. Whatever is neces- 
sary and proper to be done, is always best and most 
properly done directly. In principle, there can be 
no difference between direct and incidental protec- 
tion, if protection be the object. A simple illustra- 
tion will prove the truth of this assertion. L reach 
the opposite side of this chamber just as certainly 
by walking around the semicircular railing which 
encompasses it, as I do by walking directly across. 
The only difference is, [éo not reach it quite as 
soon. I godirectly to it in the one ease, and I goa 
little round about in the other. ‘This is precisely 
the difference between direct ,and indireet—or, ac- 
cording to the phrase, incidental—protection. The 
one is not so direct and immediate in its operation 
and effect as the other; but, when you once let in 
the principle, all the consequences ultimately flow 
from it, just as naturally, and just as inevitably, as 
effect succeeds cause, or the shadow follows the 
substance, 


But we are told that the amendment ought not 
to be adopted, and the duty on cotton-bagging re- 
duced, because the foreign article most likely to 
come in competition with the domestic manutac- 
ture is made of grass. And the Senator from Ken- 
tucky inquires whether an article made of Bengal 
grass is tobe put on the same footing with one of 
the products of our ownsoil. Sir, Ltrust Lam as 
fully American in my feelings as the Senator. 
From birth, education, position, and habit of think- 
ing—above all, from disposition—it is impossible for 
me to entertain any other than American feelings. 
But I tell the honorable Senator, in all sincerity, 
that, in a matter in which my constituents are 
likely to be taxed, and taxed to the quick, if this 
doctrine of protection (or, as it might more proper- 
ly be called, this doctrine of oppression) is to be 
carried out, it is immaterial to me whether the ar- 
ticle be made of a grass of India, or a weed of 
Kentucky. The one answers the purposes of the 
people of the South as well asthe other, and they 
have aright to purchase whichever they please; 
and the Government has noright to tax the one out 
of the market, by the imposition of prohibitory du- 
ties, so as to compel them to purchase the other. 
And if it has pleased Divine Providence, in the 
disposition of his bounties, to furnish a grass in the 
arid regions of Bengal that will answer the pur- 
poses of the South as well as the hemp of tm 
tucky, and they can get it for half the price, they 
have an unquestionable right to do so; and it is 
injustice and oppression of the rankest sort to at- 
tempt to deprive them of that right. Sir, who 
knows but this India grass, of which the Senator 
from Kentucky appeared to speak almost in terms 
of derision, is designed by the great Author and 
Governor of the universe, through the instrument- 
ality of commerce, by bringing India into contact 
with other nations—najions enjoying the broad and 
glorious light of civilization, and the blessings of 
free government—to extricate that long-oppressed 
and deeply-injured region from the rapacious 
grasp of British enterprise, avarice, and ambition; 
and enable her to rend the dark veil of oppression 
in which her interest and her destiny have been 
so long enshrouded? This reflection is full of in- 
terest—full of philesophy—full of that enlarged 
benevolence which teaches nations and people to 
look upon each other with the fraternal feelings of 
a common brotherhood, instead of that selfish and 
devouring spirit with which the wolf, when out up- 
on his prowl, looks upon the innocent and gentle 
flocks that graze around him, unconscious of the 
danger and destruction that awaitthem. — 


But to return from this digression. It is bad 
enough for us to be taxed on whatever the interest, 
the cupidity, the avarice, or the caprice of other 
sections may induce them to manufecture, without 
being taxed on the bounty of Providence, or the 
spontaneons production of the earth; whether those 
productions be the growth of India or America. 
The earth is our common mother, and we are en- 
iitled to all the sustenance she can afford us, pro- 
vided, in oltaining it, we do not trespass upon the 
righ's of others. A great man hes said that he 
whocould cause two blades of grass to grow where 
only one grew before, would be a greater benefacior 
to the human race than he who subjugated states 
and empires. I think so too. And although, as 
the Senator from Kentucky says, the effect of the 
introduction of cotton-bagging made of India grass 
will be to clothe the manufaciurer in his Staie in 
sackcloth and ashes, I prefer that, with all my re- 
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| and patriotic State—to having the Aempen cord of the 
| protective sysiem fastened immovably about the 
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necks of the enlightened and patriotic people of the 
South, who, at every period of our history, have 
manifested their devotion to the country and its 
institutions, and a sacred attachment to the great 
principles of eternal justice and equal rights 

The duty on cotion- bagging, as fixed by the bill 
as it came to us from the other House, is not only 
unjust and oppressive in itself, but | object to it for 
another reason. Lis partof asystem—a link in that 
greatchain of oppressive policy which has been en- 
twining itself for years, with the fatality of the se: 
pent’s coil, around the interest of the people ot the 
Southern section of the Union; and has brought 
blight and mildew upon, and threatens ruin to, the 
fairest portion of the country. If this system of 
protection is to be revived, the Southern interest 
must perish under it. We have long since realized 
the great and painfully experimental truth, that tax- 
ing the productions of labor is not the way to en- 
courage domestic industry. 

Think, too, of the time at, and the circumstances 
under, which you propose to revive this odious and 
oppressive system. At atime when the prodigal 
course pursued by the party now in the ascendant, 
in squandering the land fund, and other acts of 
wasteful extravagance, renders it necessary to ln- 
pose a tax of from 30 to 36 per cent. on the neces- 
saries of life; when you have not a dollar in the 
treasury; when nothing has been, or is likely to be, 
realized from the loans you have created; when it 
is contended by Senators on the other side of the 
chamber, that your whole revenue system has ex- 
pired, by your own unpardonable neglect to pess 
necessary laws for keeping it in motion; when the 
vessel of Government is completely aground fot 
want of revenue, and the means of collection to 
keep it afloat—this is the auspicious period you 
have selected for the purpose, not only of losing 
sight of revenue, but of throwing the mantle ol 
governmental protection over the domestic industry 
of the country! Sir, your whole system of policy 
is wrong—fundamentally and fatally wrong. You 
augment expenditures, in order to increase the rey- 
enue—you give away the land fund, in order to fur- 
nish a pretext for raising duties—you plunder the 
treasury, in order to oppress the people. 

One word, in passing, wpon the subject of the dis- 
tribution bill of the extra session, It will be recol- 
lected that, early in the session—when the proposi- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
not now a member of this body, was before the Sen- 
ate, for the appropriation of the amountof the Jand 
fund to which the recusant States (as they were call- 
ed) were entitled, and with which they bad refusedto 
be bribed—-the Senator from Virginia farthest from 
me, with a moderation for which the gentleman 
perhaps is a little remarkable, expressed the hope 
that his honorable and distinguished friend would 
not press the proposition; that he (the Senator 
from Virginia) entertained the expectation that 
some of the States had acted under a mere party 
impulse; and that, if time was allowed for reason 
to interpose and resume her empire, some ot them 
that had refused would gladly accept ihe charitable 
donation. Inthe number which he seemed to think 
might repent of their folly, he included Alabama. 
The Senator seemed to think, if she were allowed 
sufficient time for cocling, or permitted to remain 
at Jericho until her beard grew out, that she would 
gladly accept her distributive share of the land 
fand. I heard these imputations upon the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of Alabama without the phys- 
ical strength to reply to them. And I heard them 
with the regret and the indignation they were so 
well calculated to awaken. [ tell. the honorable 
Senator now, that he is entirely mistaken in sup- 
posing that Alabama will ever barter her princi- 

ples for any portion of the plunder which a rapa- 
cious party is drawing from an exhausted treasury, 
or wringing from an embarrassed and soflering 
people. She sets -her princi pies ata higher rate. 
And whatever inroads may be made or attempted 
| upon her rights or her interest, | thank God her 
| principles are safe. At a proper time, I jntend to 
} review the manner in which this distribution law 
| was connected with another measure of kindred 
origin and kindred enormity, and whipped through 
Congress, in defiance of all the laws of parliament- 
ary proceeding, and all the rules of enlightened de. 
liberation, under the influence of the gag in one 
House, and the whip and spur, aided by a system of 
log-rolling and shameless combination, in the 
other. 
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But to return. The system you propose protects 
one, and plunders ten. Theagricultural and com- 
mercial classes in the United States are to the man- 
ufacturing class, in point of numbers, as ten to 
one. These two great classes are, by the policy 
now advocated, to be kept under eternal contribu- 
tion—under perpetual burdens—to be taxed to the 
quick, even to the pound of flesh—for the benefit 
of the manufacturers. I can never advocate any 
policy which inculcates the necessity of taxing ten 


_ for the benefit of one. 1 go for the greatest good of 


the greatest number, in imposing taxes as well as 
in everything else. 

But, Mr. President, I am opposed to the whole 
doctrine of protection, in all its forms and all its 
phases+no matter by what imposing or seductive 
name it may be called, or in what attractive or 
deceptive guise it may be clad I go further. If 
the time should arrive while I am in public life, in 
which I shall be called to decide between a pro- 
tective tariff and a system of direct taxation, I de- 
clare solemnly, and in the face of the country, that 
I would go for direct taxes; and for reasons fully 
satisfactory to my own mind, and of easy explana- 
tion. Under a system of direct taxation, each indi- 
vidual is required to pay in proportion to his ability. 
it is a tax upon wealth or upon property. ‘To whom 
much is given, of him much is required; andtowhom 
little is given, of him little is required. Whereas, 
under your system of protective and prohibitory 
duties, the laboring peasant, who must consume 
the necessaries of life, because he cannot live without 
ihem, pays more taxes than the millionaire. Your 
protective system operates, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as a poll-tax, and a poll-tax in the most odious 
and oppressive furm—a form the most odivus that 
the rapacity of Government, or the cupidity and 
avarice of individuals, have yet invented; the direct 
and inevitable tendency of which is to remove the 
burden of taxation from the property and wealth 
of the country, and impose it upon those who are 
jeast. able to bear i‘, and grind them into the dust. 
It is to make the rich richer, and the poor poorer— 
and this, too, in violation of that great principle of 
reciprocal justice which requires (or, at least, would 
seem to require) that,in making governmental re- 
quisitions, each individual should be obliged to 
contribute to the er of Government in propor- 
tion to the amount of interest he has in the Govern- 
ment, and the amount of property he has to be pro- 
tected by it. This would be recognising and car- 
rying out that great principle of reciprocity between 
the Goverasient and the people, upon the observ- 
vance and maintenance of which the stability of 
the one, and the prosperity and happiness of the 
other, somuch depend. Both systems may be wrong; 
but the system of a direct tax upon property is 
fraught with fewer evils than the protective sys- 
tem. 

But I am asked whether, in laying duties for rev- 
enue, I would not so regulate them as to afford in- 
cidental protection to American industry? Sir, the 
name of American is dear to me. ‘There is not a 
feeling or fibre of my heart that does not receive new 
life at that transporting word. It is my birthright, 
my pride and boast. But, when connected with the 
idea of a protective tariff, even the word American 
loses half its charms and half its attractions; and, 
however powerful the syren words American in- 
dustry may operate upon others, they have no 
attractions for me, when coupled with an odious 
system of taxation. I cannot consent to swallow 
the hemlock potion of protection, because it is admin- 
istered trom the golden goblet of American industry. 
In reply, therefore, to the tinguiry propounded, 
whether, in laying duties for revenue, I would not 
so regulate them as tu give incidental protection to 
domestic industry, I answer, distinctly “and em 
phatically, NO. In laying duties for revenue, I 
wonld look to revenue, and nothing but revenue; 
without stopping to inquire whether it would ope- 
rate, either directly or indirectly, upon the domes- 


tic industry of the country. If the imposition of | 


taxes depended upon me alone, I would so distrib- 
ute them as to fall, like the dews of heaven, as gen- 
tly and as equally as possible upon all. I shou) 
look to the convenience and comfort of the gres: 
body of the people--not to particular classes, and 
much less to associated wealth and invested capit:|, 
which I take to be what is meant by this capti- 
vating idea of protecting domestic industiy. And 
there is not, in my deliberate opinion, any more jus- 
tice or propriety in calling on the Government so 
to shape its legislation, as to afford protection to do- 
mestic manufactures, than in calling on it to sup- 
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ply the means of fertilizing afresh our Southern 
fields, when they become exhausted from a long 
course of cultivation. Honest industry requires no 
protection. It flourishes best when let alone. 

But it is said you cannot lay duties without giv- 
ing incidental protection to domestic manufactures. 
So much the better for the manufacturer. I do not 
object to that. All that I require is, that they shall 
not be laid with a view to protection—with the in- 
tent to protect domestic manufactures. This whole 
system operates like flattery. It corrupts the giver 
and the receiver. I cannot conceive of a greater 
evil than to have one of the great classes into which 
the people of this country are divided placed in a 
state ot dependence on the legislation of Congress. 
If I were the sole guardian of the interest of the 
manufacturers on this floor, looking to their best 
and permanent interest, all | would ask would be 
to let them alone. Leave them to the untrammeled 
exercise of their own exertions, their own enter- 
prise, their own industry. Ata proper time I in- 
tend, if the opportunity is afforded me, to examine 
the constitutional question, and to show, as I think 
I clearly can, that you have no power to lay duties 
for protection, for any purpose, or to any exient. 
The taxing power is given for revenue, and revenue 
only. Gentlemen who are the advocates of the re- 
publican creed admit this. Why, then, do they 
linger with such peculiar fondness upon the for- 
bidden ground of incidental protection? 

Another great and fundamental objection to the 
protective system is, that it not only oppresses and 
ylunders one section for the benefit of another, 
ut tends directly to diminish the revenue. Revenue 
and protection are adverse principles—as much so 
as light and darkness. They cannot dwell and 
flourish together. For, in proportion as you lay 
duties for protection, just in the same proportion do 
you exclude the foreign article; or if you do not 
exclude the foreign article, you disable your own 
people from purchasing and consuming it. It 
amounts to the same thing. ‘Thus, it will be per- 
ceived that your protective system creates a double 
tide, running against revenue and against con- 
sumption, and operating prejudicially upon both, 
and in favor of the manufacturer. 

But there is a stronger objection to the protective 
policy, whether direct or incidental, than any I 
have heretofore attempted to present to the consider- 
ation of the Senate. Bad as it is to plunder the 
planter, the farmer, and the merchant—or, to em- 
ploy milder phraseology, to wring from them, by 
an indirection, the hard earnings of the sweat of 
their brows, for the benefit of the manufacturer— 
to cripple and diminish the revenue from imports— 
to prostrate and subdue the proud spirit of the 
American people, by teaching them to look up with 
the eyes of suppliants to this Government for ue 
tection; protection, not in the enjoyment of their 
rights and liberties, which they have a right to de- 
mand, but protection in the price of labor, and the 
reward of industry—prot€ction iu the essential ar- 
ticles of food and clothing—protection to the back 
and to the stomach—bad as it is to be compelled to 
look up to this Government—which the States cre- 
ated for the benefit of the people, and not for their 
oppression;——bad as all these things are, they are 
not the worst fruits of this system of protection. 
There is, connected with this system of protection, 
an evil—it may be incidental—greater than any 
one of those I have enumerated; and, unless I have 
over-estimated its magnitude, greater thanthem all 
combined. He must be a careless and indifferent 
observer of the course of events, and the tendency 
of measures here, who does not see that that course 
and that tendency are pointing, with the clearness 
of a sunbeam, to a combination between the manu- 
facturers and the politicians of the country, destruc- 
tive of the highest and best interests of the great 
body of the people. And unless this idea of pro- 
tection (which, like the banetal upas tree, is dis- 
seminating its pestilential odors in every direc- 
tion) can be cut cp by the roots, we have ne safety, 
no security, left. 

The Bank of the United States—that monstrous 
engine of Federal corruption, which, until put down, 
and properly put down, by the exercise of what 
is sneeringty termed the exercise of the one-man 
power, and which, for a time, exerted an irresisti 
ble and overwhelming influence over the politics 
of the country, and the action of the Governmen!— 

bas descended, with all its imperfections on its 
head, to the tomb of the Capulets. The mighty 
void created by the fall, and the great part hereto- 
fore performed by this master-spirit of evil in the 


Senate, 


momentous drama of politics, are to be s 
this new combination between the polit 
the manufacturers. Itis to carry out t 
ples of this combination that existing revep ue is 

be given away, in order to lay high duties tor 
protection of domestic manufactures; that prodi ; 
expenditures, intended to increase the patrona oe 
the Government, are to be encouraged;— jt iste “ 
summate the objects of this combination that the 
treasury is to be plundered, in order to furnish , 
pretext for oppressing the people. It becomes the 
duty of the friends of equal rights, and of oyr a 
free and once glorious institutions, to look to “a 
consequences and the effects of this combination in 
time. It becomes the duty of the sentinels oe 
stand upon the watchtower of liberty to sound the 
tocsin ofalarm. It becomes the duty of those eke 
stand upon the outskirts of the Constitution—the 
great body of the people—to come to the rescue 
Let them remember that the two great incentives 
to human action and exertion—ambition and aya. 
rice—the love of power, and the sordid passion for 
wealth—enter deeply intothis combination. Suffer 
this combination to be once effectually formed and 
firmly cemented, and I will not attempt to predict 
the consequences. The probable effects of this com. 
bination were but too clearly shadowed forth in the 
course pursued by the dominant party here, in the 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the several States. When the treasu. 
ry was empty, and the credit of the Government 
literally dishonored at home and abroad, the last 
resource of that exhausted treasury, the last shot in 
the locker, was given away, in order to furnish a 
pretext for imposing an enormous tax on the neces. 
saries of life, with a view to protect domestic in. 
dustry. 

But, in the midst ofall these things, we of the 
South are told that we are ignorant of our own ip- 
terests; and that this system, which taxes ten for the 
benefit of one—which fleeces the planter for the ben- 
efit of the manufacturer of bagging in the West 
and of pins, buttons, and brushes at the North. is 
all for our good. Gentlemen Jaugh at our calam- 
ities, and mock us when our fear cometh. Or, as 
the Senator from South Carolina over the way [Mr. 
Preston] most aptly and forcibly expressed it, they 
attempt to debauch our understandings, while they 
are picking our pockets. One would think that 
this conviction on the mind of the Senator would 
at least admonish him of the kind of politica] com- 
pany with which he was associated. But the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, [Mr. Simmons,] who speaks 
with a sort of oracular wisdom and authority upon 
this subject, affects to feel for the ignorance of the 
South, and seems to wish sincerely that we were 
wise, and only understood our true interests. The 
Senator is mistaken, however, in the potency of his 
doctrines, and in his ability to inculcate them, if he 
expects to convince the people of the South that 
taxing them into the dust, in ofder to foster other 
branches of industry in different sections of the 
Union, is the way to promote their interest and 
their prosperity. When they desire to be instruct- 
ed, they will at least select their own teachers. 
They are not in the habit of settling great questions 
ofa constitutional nature, of political expediency, 
or of political economy, by the rules of arithmetic. 
They look to the great laws which govern, and 
point out ihe connexion between cause and effect; 
and are not to be blinded by the constant introduc- 
tion into the discussion of this and kindred topics 
of arithmetical tables of interminable length, prices 
current without number, and copious extracts from 
McCulloch’s dictionary; all which belong more 
properly to the counting-house than to the Senate 
chamber. They cannot be convinced that to tax 
them is the way to promote their interest. These 
tables and extracts are used for the same purpose, 
and under the influence of the same vulgar instinct 
that prompts the scuttle-fish to use the fluid with 
which he is supplied by nature, merely to muddy 
the water, and elude pursuit. 


But I have too much respect for the intelligence 
and understanding of the Senator not to do him the 
justice to believe that no one knows better than he 
does that the consumer pays the duty; and that the 
effect of high duties is to reduce the amount 
revenue. I will put a case so plain, that he cal 
neither misunderstand nor pervert it. Suppose this 
book [holding upa volume of the lawsof the United 
States] to be of foreign manufacture, and wo 
one dollar at the place where it is made. It cannot 
be imported into the United States without payors 
duty of twenty-five cents. A book of this kines 
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article of 


ode 
are manufacture at home precisely such a 


book for one dollar andten cents. But, consulting 


indispensable necessity to the Senator | 
gy own interest, all I have to do isto fall below the 


high taxes are the only way to public prosperity; 
Island. He is obliged to have it. I can 


and that onerous duties, amounting almost to pro- 

hibition, are for the benefit of the consumer. Me, 
| he never can convince. I would as soon believe | 

that the assassin, whose knife was rankling under 

‘ce of the foreign article, including the duty, and | 
gi] my book at one dollar and twenty-four cents. 
Now Lask, if the Senator buys my book, whether 
je is not taxed fourteen cents? whether the treas- 
gry is not deprived of twenty-five cents duty on the 
foreign book? and whether the fourteen cents do 


the fifth rib, intended no injury to my person; or that 
the midnight incendiary, who applied the torch to 
my dwelling, meditated no mischief to my wife and 
children, whoslept within its walls, unconscious of 
harm, as to believe that those who advocate the 
protective policy are friendly to the interest of the 
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pot go into my pocket, at the expense of the Senator 
and at the expense of the treasury? There is not 
aSouthern overseer, Or a candle-snuffer or lamp- 
trimmer in any factory in New England, who does 
ot fully understand that the duty imposed upon any 
article is paid bythe consumer. Widely as I differ 
with the honorable Senator in politics, I have great 
respect for his opinions in all matters of dollars and 
cents. Ignorant as he seems to consider me and some 
my friends on this side of the chamber, in regard to 
questions of finance, his course in regard to the 
question now before the Senate, and all questions || 
ofa kindred character, satisfies me that this part of || 
hiseducation has not been neglected, and that he 
is determined to continue to improve it by all means 
in his power, either direct or incidental. 


But ifa doubt existed in relation to the correct- 
ness of the opinion entertained by me, that the || 
whole doctrine of protection enures to the benefit of , || 
the manufacturer at the expense of the consumer, || 
the concurrent testimony of thousands of witnesses 
would banish and dispel that doubt. Look to the || 
petitions and memorials which flood your mails, 
and under which your tables groan, and tell me || 
where they allcome from. Whence come those 
numberless petitions and memorials, asking for 
protection on every article of domestic manufac- 
ture, from the greatest to the least? All from the 
manufacturers. Who are they that throng this and 
the other House from day to day, looking to your || 
action upon this subject with an anxiety which 
clearly indicates the interest they feel in the rate ot 
duties to be established by this bill? The manufac- 
turers. There is not a planter among them. 
These things oughtto convince the Senator from 
Rhode Island who it is that is interested in this 
great work of protection. 


If, however, he still insists that this subject is en- 
tirely misunderstood by the whole people of the 
country, except by the peculiar guardians of do- 
nestic industry, self-constituted and self-appointed, 
and self-interested too; and is anxious that a be- 
nighted community, who, according to the Sena- 
tor’s view, is laboring under the midnight gloom of 
Egyptian darkness, should have their eyes opened 
\o their true interest--if the Senator is anxious to 
shed the rays of his reflected light upon the doc- 
\rine of protection—if he thinks that protection is 
a mere impostor, and prohibitory duties a farce, let || 
him carry his labors into New England. Let 
him teach the thousands there, whose memorials 
come up daily before you, that they are laboring 
under an entire delusion and misapprehension 
upon this subject—that it is all a mistake to sup- 
pose that the millions annually wrung from the 
planter, the farmer, andthe merchant, and put into 
the pockets of the manufacturer, are for the benefit 
of the one, or tend to the injury, oppression, and 
ruin of the other. When the Senator has gotten 

through with his Whig friends, the manufacturers 
in New England, let him turn to the Democracy in | 
that section, Let hirn convince them that they are | 
mistaken in supposing that it is iniquitous and un- | 
just to tax one portion of the community for the | 
| 

| 



















benefit of another. Let him goto New Hampshire— 
that chosen refuge and sanctuary of New England 
Democracy, which has stood for years like a bright 
green spot amidst surrounding desolation. Let him 
convince her sons that the principles upon whieh 
they, and their fathers before them, have stood 
amidst the whirlwind of party and the wreck of 
principle, are all fallacious. When the Senator 
shall have removed the scales which he seems to 
think attach to the eyes of the manufacturers them- 
selves—when he shall have sent the rocks and sha- 
ken the mountains of New England Democracy— 
when he shall have broken down the granite wall 
of their principles—it will be time enough, if he is 
Still disposed to continue the crusade in favor of 
Protection, to extend his labors to the South. That 
is still a bright and glorious field, notwithstanding 
it has been darkened by this locust cloud of protec- 
tion which has so long lowered over it. There the 

man may succeed in convincing others that 


* 


producing and consuming States, or desire to pro- 
mote their interest. 

The distinguished Senator from South Carolina 
near me, expressed his intention to move to reduce 
the duty on cotton-bagging still lower than the re- 
port of the committee. I have no doubt it ought to 
be reduced as proposed, or intended to be proposed, 
by the honorable Senator; but | tell him now (or 
at least I venture the prediction) that we shall not 
even get the benefit of the report of the committee. 
[tell the honorable Senator--and tell him with re- 
gret--that, just as certainly as he occupies the seat 
which he fills with so much credit and distinction 
to himself, and honor and benefit tothe country, 
this bill will pass as it came from the House of 
Representatives, without changing the cross of a ¢, 
or the dotting of 7. No,no, sir. Those who gave 
away the land fund, in order to have a pretext for 
increasing the duties and adding to the burdens of 
the country, are not to be diverted trom their object. 
They are totally regardless of the rights of the 
South, and fatally bent on mischief. 

At the proper time, | intend, if life and health 
are spared me, to show how the distribution of the 
land fund was coupled with another measure of 
kindred origin and kindred iniquity, and whipped 
through this and the other branch of Congress, in 
a manner and by means disgraceful to the actors in 
the scene, ‘and a reproach to the whole country. 

My only object at present is to indicate my fixed 
and unchangeable opposition to the whole doctrine 
of protection, either direct or incidental. 1 do not 
expect my opinions upon this subject to triumph 
now. But lseea ray of light and hope before me. 
Isee in the awakening spirit of my own country- 
men a certain indication of the ultimate triumph 
of the true principles of the Constitution upon the 
great question of a protective policy. 1 see it also 
in the blazing flood of intelligence, so long confined 
and pent up by ignorance and prejudice and op- 
pression, which is breaking in upon the other na- 
tions of the earth. Thesethings admonish me not 
to despair. Unless all the indications which point 
to human results are deceptive and fallacious, the 
great principles of free trade, of equal benefits and 
equal burdens, equal imposition and equal protec- 
tion, to all the great interests of the country, must 
prevail. Nothing but an unholy combination be- 
tween avarice anid ambition can preventit. And 
even if that combination is destined to succeed, I 
will never contribute to so disastrous a result by 
yielding an inch of the ground on which I stand, 
and which is consecrated by the true principles of 
the Constitution. 

My deliberate opinion is, thatthe period has ar- 
rived when this Government is to be rescued and 

redeemed from the errors, the abuses, and the mis- 
management into which it has fallen, or its dissolu- 
tion cannot be much longer averted. I, therefore, 
call upon the true friends of the Constitution to 
rally wponthis great question of protective duties 
and oppressive taxation, around the standard of 
their country. If we fail, we fail jn a glorious 
cayse; if we succeed, our triumph and the triumph 
of the principles of the Constitution will be com- 
plete. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. VAN BUREN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In'the House of Representatives, June 20, 1842—In 
the Committee of the Whole on the revenue or 
tariff bill. . 


Mr. VAN BUREN addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Ma. Cuainman: The measure before the com- | 
mittee has been well termed the great question of 
this session; andif most of the others are not sub 
ordinate, they are still in a great degree dependent 
upon its passage. Ils importance makes me ap- 
proach the subject with diffidence. 

Whether we view it with reference to iis influ- 
ence and bearing upon the policy and the opera- 
tions of the Government, or upon the diversified 
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interests of the people of our wide-spread Repub- 
lic, we are admonished that we should enter upon 
the discussion with deliberation, and give to its 
consideration the best energies of our minds. 

Some additional interest has been given to this 
subject by the extraordinary course pursued by the 
majority on this floor in regard to it. In the early 
part of the session, on the question of reference, 
we had a long and animated discussion involving 
the merits of a tariff for protection or for revenue: 
the friends of the former advocating its reference 
to the Committee on Manufactures; of the latter, 
to that of Ways and Means. It was treated as a tesé 
question. It was decided that it should go to the 
Committee on Manufactures; and from which were 
presented to the House both a majority and a mi- 
noriiy report and bill. 

Subsequently the House, for reasons best known 
to the majority, concluded that the subject should 
also be referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Megps. The honorable gentleman at the head of 
the Wommittee on Manufactures was foiled in 
every attempt to bring on the discussion, until afler 
the Commitee of Ways and Means had reported 
their bill of revenue, but withouta report. And it 
is not the least singular feature in the history of this 
matter, that the revenue bill (so called) goes further 
in favor of protection than even the bill from the 
Committee on Manufactures, 

There is much contrariety of opinion upon many 
of the details of this bill. Some may look to the 
passage of a tariff bill for protection, others for rev- 
enue. Of those who regard it in a financial point 
of view, some may preter that it should be put up- 
on articles not the growth or produce of our coun- 
try; others, again, may desireto have the duties 
placed on those articles which we produce, and thus 
affording such protection as may incidentally arise 
from discriminating duties; others prefer a hori- 
zontal tariff. Again: those who regard the measure 
as protective to our domestic manuiactures, differ 

much as to what degree the difierent interests re- 
quire or deserve protection, 

There are few, however, sir, who would dare to 
advocate a tariff for protection merely, and without 
regard to the wants of the treasury. There are 
many, and a daily increasing number, who believe 
that the most just and equal method of obtaining 
revenue, is by direct taxation; and that its collection 
in that manner would be conducive to an economi- 
cal expenditure. Yet there are few, if any, that be- 
lieve that the time for so radical change of policy 
has arrived. ‘There are none at present oe are 
opposed to such an impost of duties upon imports 
as will yield a revenue sufficient for the economical 
administration of the Government. 


[f this administration had brought down the ex- 
penses to that standard of economy and retrench- 
ment, of which so mugh was said about two years 
since, to the thirleen millions, or even to an approx- 
imation to it, the greatest obstacle in our path would 
have been removed; at all events, the minority on 
this floor would cheertally have co-operated in the 
passage of a bill in such case, equal to the wants of 
Government. 

But, sir, although there may be contrariety of 
opinion, and minor differences, among those who 
agree upon the great principles involved in this bill; 
yet the committee will substantially be found to be 
divided into those who are favorable to @ high pro- 
lective tariff, and those who are in favor of a low 
revenue tariff. 

It has been, and still is, the policy and aim of 
those who favor a high protective system, to seek, 
by every device and means in their power, to in- 
crease the wants, and to decrease the means of the 
Government; and for the very purpose of creating 
the necessity which is now urged as the strongest 
argument for the increase of the tariff. To this 
can be attributed all the leading measures of the 
extra session—the two bank bills; the lvan bill; 
and that bill of abominations—the land distribution 
bill—the giving away andgdistributing among the 
States the legitimate funds of the General Govern- 
ment, To this we owe the heavy expenditures of 
a worse than useless called session. To this, the 
large and unwonted appropriations of that session. 
To this, the extravagant estimates and appropri- 
ations of the present session—increasing the expen- 
ditures some six or seven millions over those of the 
last year of the previous administration. 

To these are closely allied, if not by affinity of 
principle, yet by uxity of design and action, al} 
those who prefer a strong consolidated government, 
and who desire to originate and fasten on the coun. 
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try a large funded debt, as a great central power, 
whose ulterior object is to control thereby both the 
Government and the people. 

On the same side will be found rallied your 
faisely-called American system men, your home 
leaguers, speculators, and bankrupts; all those who 
seek to live by their wits, who would again gladly 
behold the country deluged by mad speculation, 
and improvident enterprise of every Kind; who 
would again establish that false system of credit 
which is based neither on capital, industry, nor 
charac'er 

The Democracy, as the supporters of a low tariff. 
(for revenue alone,) maintaining the principle that 
government was instiinted for the benefit of the 
many, not the few, are opposed to all these various 
devices, in whatever form they are presented, under 
whatever disguises concealed. They ask for a 
cheap and economical Government. They desire 
that not one single cent should be drawn from the 
pockets of the people—either by direct or iggirect 
taxation, more than is necessary for carrying On the 
Government, in the most prudent and economical 
style. Under the influence of such notions and 
principles, the Democracy on this floor opposed the 
policy of this Whig Administration in every form 
and feature. They predicted the very difficulties 
and embarrassments under which the Government 
now labors as ihe legitimate results of those breaches 
of public and private faith, which those measures 
which I have referred to necessarily engendered. 
They warned those who voted for the distribution 
law, on account of the compromise section, of the 
punic faith of those who declared that the compro- 
mise act of 1833 should be inviolate. 

I shall hereafier, in case the amendment of’ the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Sanronstatt] 
prevails, move to strike out the proviso to the fourth 
section: “That nothing in this act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent or effect the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands, as provided for by the 
act approved the 4th of September, 1841; anything 
in said act tothe contrary notwithstanding.” Or, 
in case his amendment should not be carried, I will, 
when in order, and with the same object, move to 
strike out the 25th section of the bill under con- 
sideration. 

This, Mr. Chairman, will, ia my opinion, bring 
up the real merits of the controversy now before the 
comiittee, ‘That this will be the bone of conten- 
tion is evident, from the remarks which fell from 
iwo gentlemen on my left, during the debate on the 
temporary bill, and who will, in all probability, take 
opposite sides in the discussion now before the com- 
mittee. 


The first, the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Unperwoop,}]—and to whom I listen with atiention, 
for the moderation and sound sense which always 
peivades his remarks—stajed that, rather than not 
have the eflect of the distribution, he was willing to 
retrench to such a degree as would bring the wants 
of the Government within a 20 per cent. duty, The 
other gentleman, the honorable member from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Wise,| remarks that, although a zeal- 
ous advocate for the compromise of 1833, still, so de- 
sirous was heto have the distribution law done 
away with, that he would, for that purpose, be will- 
ing to advance the tariff even beyond 25 per cent. 

feoncur most heartily, Mr. Chairman, with the 
gehtueman from Kentucky, in his desire for re- 
trenchment; and with the gentleman from Virginia, 
in the repeal of the land distribution bill. 





Strike out the compromise repealing provision 
from the bill under discussion, and sutfer the law 
for the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands to be virtually repealed, by ope- 
ration of the compromise sections contained among 
tts; and, although much may be said on minor 
points, and upon the details of the bill; and al- 
though the friends of different manufacturing ‘in- 
leresis may difler as to what particular interests 
ought to be favored more than others by the dis- 
crimination, yet the gregiest difficulty in the passage 
ot the bill would be removed. 

I think I can vouch for the Democracy on this 
floor, that they are not actuated by captious op- 
pusition: restore lo the treasury of the nation tre 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and they will 
cheerfully vote for such a tariff as will afford revenur 
sufficient to sustain a prudent and economical gor- 
ernment upon lidsral and comprehensive views, 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, whether it is not a matter 
ol history that the success of all the leading meas- 
ures of the extra session—the two bank bills, the 
bankrupt bill, the loan bill, the distribution bill— 
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were not dependent upon this compromise section 
now sought to be repealed. Were they not, in fact, 
mutually dependent on each other—paris of a great 
whole—links of that stupendous chain of policy, 
which, by the deterioration of morals by means of 
ev false credit system—by a destruction of public 


encroachment upon the State rights, through the 


‘mandamus law—by a grasping of the powers of 


the State governments, as in the apportionment 
bill just foreed upon this House—and by a stupen- 
dous funded debt, by loans, extravagant appropria- 
tions, and the assumption of the State debts, would 
fetter the energies, palsy the efforts of the people 


and private faith, by means of a bankrupt law—by | nominal mill tax. 


of this great confederation, and seek to bind us 
down into one general consolidated government, 
reducing our citizens into two classes: on the one 
part, a purse-proud aristocracy; and, on the other, 
a degraded and enslaved people. 

Many, no doubt, reqneded uss compromise clause 
merely as a means to satisfy the scruples of others, 
without being of any moral binding force wpon them- 
selves. Yet still it was a solemn enactment of this 
present Congress. 

I claim, therefore, that this proviso should be 
stricken oul, in the name of that legislative faith 


cannot control the legislation of our successors, 
still, during this present term, at least, self-re- 
spect, courtesy to our fellow-members, and a de- 
cent regard for the opinion of others, should teach 
us never to violate a soleran compact. 

It ought to be stricken out, because the proceeds 
of these lands are necessary to the purposes for 
which they were ceded—for national purposes— 
for the common defence--for the preparation of 
war—for the preservation of peace—ior our army— 
our navy—for the erection of forts and arsenals—- 
for the purchase of the munitions of war—for car- 
rying on the ordinary operations of the Govern. 
ment; and to pay its debts and liabilities due to in- 
dividuals;-—Hecause that law has most signally failed 
of effecting its greatest avowed object, the restora- 
tion of State credits. Do we not all remember 
the glowing colors in which the benefits of the 
law were presented to our imaginations? Its mere 
passage was at once to enable the States to meet 
their most pressing engagements; to restore, as by 
the power of enchantment, that confidence which 
had been destroyed by the ruinous doctrines and 
mal-administration of the predecessors of this re- 
trenchment andreform professing, and extravagant 
and wasteful practising, administration. 


What has been the result of teaching the States 
to hope for assistance from others, instead of rely- 
ing upon the patriotism and industry of their own 
citizens? What, sir, bué repudiation? What has 
been the resource of many, (no longer able to bor- 
row upon the credit of posterity,) but the sub- 
terfuge of refusing to ratify the acts of their ac- 
knowledged agents—a sinking into utter imbecility— 
into that worst of reputliation, “the repudiation of 
inability.” 

There have been, however, honorable excep- 
tions. 

In that proud State, a portion of whose high- 
minded people I have the honor to represent on 
this floor, a new era has commenced—-a bright- 
er day has dawned upon her councils--the work 
of payment has begun. Firstin the march of im- 
provement, she has had the honesty to be the 
first to arrest “the new impulse,” before ruin 
and bankruptey had fully overwhelmed her in- 
stitutions. bam proud, sir, of that stern Democ- 
racy, which has had the moral courage to pause 
in the great works of internal improvements—to 
arrest reckless expenditure; who, to restore a 
State credit prostrated in the very dust by a course 
of extravagance and mismanagement, have nobly 
dared to venture npon even the unpopular measure 
of a direct tax, to replenish the finances of a plun- 
dered treasury. 

For a long series of years the State of New 
York had been progressing in a steady course of 
improvement; husbanding her resources with pru- 
denee and economy; never authorizing a debt, 
without providing the means of redemption; and 
gradually seeking to extend her bounties in every 
portion of her wide-spread borders—her faith in- 
violate—her credit unlimited: a change came over 
this policy, and in less than four years, under a 
system of alwaysborrowing and never paying, the 
Empire State could no longer borrow money, unless 
at the ruinous rate of 20 per cent. discount. But 
behold, the cloud which had lowered upon the 
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which should never be violated; and although we ments in favor of a high protective tariff. It is sug 
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Democracy was dissipated; their power 
stored; and in the course of a few months 
her credit nearly restored. Already has q 


Was 
we uf 
reat 


: es 
authorized to meet pressing engagements, than 


flow into her treasury from the proceeds of 


What has wrought this change? [I cannot 
the proceeds of the direct tax. It is not yet Jeg; 
or collected. It is the assurance, sir, that reckles 
expenditure has been stopped, that the work , 
redemption has begun, that has secured the cong 
dence ofthe public in her stocks. While State af 

State around her has been sinking into repudi 
tion, in vain calling for assistance upon the Gey 
ral Government, herself helpless from mismanaps 
ment, the Democracy of New York, repudiati 
all foreign and adventitious aid, have thrown they, 
selves, with confidence, 5 the good sense, th 
patriotism, and industry of her citizens; and the cop, 
fidence wi'l not be misplaced. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, J shall be excused fy 
this digression, and for the expression of the hg 

that her example will not be lost to her sister State 

or the General Government. 


Let us now briefly examine some of the argo. 


u will protect home industry. That it will proteg 
and advance the interest of the manufacturer, g 
least lemporarily, there can be no reasonable douly 
and, if the policy could be settled—if the duty cou 
be permanent and stable, even beneficially. Bu 
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sir, is not the measure now contemplated—the a 
tempt to change the solemn compromise of 1833. 
the strongest argument to prove that there cant 
no stability in the policy of our Government on this 
subject. But J will not dwell upon a point so ably 
and eloquently discussed by my honorable frien 
from Virginia, [Mr. J. W. Jones.] 


| But | ask at whose expense this protection wou)j 
be? Would it not be either at that of the other dj. 
|| versified interests of the country, or of the manuie. 
'| turerabroad? If at the expense of the other inte. 
ests at home, it must be conceded that the law 
would be partial and unjust—for the benefit of th 
Sew, at the expense of the many. 
If at the expense of the foreign manufacturer, 
then will it not inevitably strike a blow at our con. 
merce? paralyzing that great branch of America 
industry and prosperity—crippling our navy, the 
right-arm of our national defence? 
Suppose a duty (say 30 per cent.) is put upon ar. 
| ticles not the produce of this country, or which we 
can manufacture for ourselves. If the amount of 
the duty is not added to the price of the article, what 
advantage will the duty be to the manufacturer! 
The other charges (say 10 per cent.) consequent 
thereupon, will necessarily follow; and thus the 
consumer will have to pay the enhanced value (say 
40 per cent.) upon the article. If this amount of 
duty becomes protective, so as to prevent importa 
tion in whole or in part, does it not pro tanto opet- 
ate to destroy the revenue? But if foreign fabrics 
continued still to be imported, does not the const- 
mer have to pay the increased price, as well upo 
the home manufactured as the foreign article? Or 
| ifthe duty is raised until it prevents importation 
' 
| 
} 
| 





altogether, the consumer has still to pay the en- 
hanced price upon the home article, while the rer- 
enue arising on the foreign article ceases; and thus 
the only true and legitimate object of taxation—ret- 
enue—ceases. And what, then, is the result, but the 
taxation of the many, (the consumer,) for the bene- 
fit of the few, (the producer?) 


Again, sir: if the duty exceeds a certain amouni, 
does it not become a bounty upon smuggling’ 
Does not experience prove that high duties lead to 
And is it no 





| attempts to avoid the revenue laws? A 
| a notorious fact, that there exist in Europe, and 
| perhaps in this country, olfices that, at a cerlait 
rate, insure smuggled goods? Look at the immens 
| amount of the illicit trade between England and ihe 
| continent, and between the different States on the 
| continent of Europe. wis 
| And if in those countries, with their restrictions 
| upon the liberty of the subject, with well-orgam 

police, their hordes of custom-house officers @ 
| servants, their numerous bands of the preventire 
| service, with their limited frontiers, it cannot 
| prevented; how are these United States, with ov! 
| unlimited right of passing from place to place, 1 
out any preventive force, withoutan efficient police, 
with our thousands of miles of inland frontiers 
sparsely settled, and our thousands of miles of s 
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ths er: jake coast, with innumerable inlets and har- 

IS & grea io prevent frauds upon the revenue? 

Necesyg What is the consequence? Your treasury is de- 

8, than 1 the morals of your citizens are corrupted, 
\ ’ 





po one is benefited—unless, perhaps, the manu- 
rer, and his benefit can only arise fromy keep- 
up the high price upon his goods. 

min, sir, if foreign importation ceases wholly, 
»» any considerable extent, will not the revenue 
and then how are the wheels of Government 
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the rk ye kept in motion? We are already in debt; our 
State ane nts are daily—nay, hourly increasing; the legiti- 
0 repudig me fands of the General Governmentare dissipa- 











and thrown away. Will we not haveto continue 
borrowing system, ad infinitum— postponing the 

of payment to some future period, casting our 
Faens upon posterity, with future repudration 
sing us in the face? oY must we resort to direct 
yion? Perhaps the present dynasty, sensible 
the shortness of its reign, is not unwilling, even 
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Cused fom the expense of the best interests of the country, 
the hg j of its future welfare and prosperity, to present 
. alternative to its Democratic successors. This 


€r States, 





know was the case in the State of New York: 
exulted, when their power was passing away, 







































- Atgu MR or the difficulties which would embarrass their 
: ‘Said mocratic successors. But they little knew the 
te wavering honesty of the people, and could not 
ile fon reciate the force of all-powerful truth. 
-d Oubs MAF And, sir, as the Democracy of New York did 
ly, = pt falter in the path of justice, so they may rest 
—th ut nred that the emocratic party, when it regains 
f 1s power of the General Government, having 
e ca armed wisdom in the school ofadversity, will apply 
t o lessons of experience, and they will reduce to 
sa abl actice the so-much-talked-of retrenchment and 
le frieng Itisclaimed, Mr. Chairman, that the operation 
a high tariff, by means of a competition among 
Nn wouljf/me manufacturers, will cause the price of the 
ther i. fi/anufactured article to fall; while, at the same 
an uterine, it will advance the prices of labor and of the 
*r inter. fmmaw material. Is this sot Strange, indeed, that 
the law fime manufacturer should clamor for the law, and 


id of te MiMesiege our legislative halls. Strange that every 
ind of inducement should be held forth—every 
ind of argument used—every kind of device prac- 
sed—to bring about such a result. Disinderested 
n! they go against their own interests, and are 
nly actuated by the good of the “dear people.” 
ui, alas! their sincerity can hardly bear the test. 
ach different manufacturing interest is most 
rongly impressed with the necessity and im- 
ortance of protection to its peculiar case. The 
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t 7 a es 
: aa panufacturer of woollen fabrics is. importunate 
‘turer Me” @ high tariff on woollens; and, to prove his disin- 


restedness, he exclaims, ‘‘let wool be imported free 
duly.” The manufacturer of iron from the ore 
vishes the daty placed on the pig. The manufac- 
rer of bar-iron prefers that it should be on the 
ar. Itis not of so much consequence with refer- 
nce tothe raw material. The manufacturers of 


equent 
us the 
le (say 
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porte. 


ae eel, and other articles from iron, say it is the duty 
cok bf Government io apply its fostering hand to us: 
upaa tthe discrimination be in our favor. 

"Or In the same manner, the manufacturers of cotton 
ation MEEPOdS, Of leather, and, in fact, of every other fabric, 
een. gagere each desirous more particularly for protec- 
rere ion to their own interests, while they would have 
thus s believe that their only object is to reduce the 
_rev. Wagprice tothe consumer. Protect us, they say, from 
t the oreign competition—give us all the market, and 
ene. the competition among ourselves to supply the in- 

creased demand will bring down the prices. 

saat _ But letus look for a moment at facis—to the sta- 
ing! listies of a few of the leading manufacturers. The 
"io “ne of 1840(I speak in round numbers) shows 
iat al, of Woollen fabrics, the domestic manufacture 
ad was in value nearly twenty-one millions of dollars; 
tain (be production of which were used twenty and 
a one-quarter millions of pounds of wool of Ameri- 
ihe can growth, of the value of about eight millions of 


the dollars; and of imported wool, about fifteen anda 
half millions of pounds, and of the value of about 
‘ix and a quarter millions of dollars—being about 





wa four-sevenths of American, and about three-sev- 
uf enths of foreign wool. Imported woollens, about 
ine hine millions of dullars ; showing an annual con- 
be Ae @Ption of the value of twenty-nine millions ot 





dollars—being about three-quarters domestic, and 
one-quarter foreign manufacture. 
Might not the question be seriously asked, 
hich most requires protection—the wool-grower, 
or the manufacturer of woollen fabrics? 
laox.—Whole value of domestic manufactures, 
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about twenty-five millions of dollars; and of which 
about one million was exported. Imported, value 
about seven millions of dollars. Whole amoant 
consumed, about thirty-one millions of dollars— 
more than three-fourths domestic, and less than ohe- 
fourth foreign. 


Leatuer.— Domestic, value about thirty-three mil- 
lions of dollars. Imported, about five and one-half 
millions of dollars—-being about six parts domestic 
to one of foreign. 


Cortron.—-W hole value of domestic, forty-six and 
a half millions of dollars; foreign, six and a half 
millions of dollars—being only about one-ninth of 
foreign fabrics of cotton consumed in the United 
Siates. If we add these results together, it appears 
that, of articles of wool, iron, leather, and cotton, 
consumed in one year in the United States, there 
were, in value, one hundred and forty-one millions 
of dollars; of which, one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions were domestic, and twenty-one millions /for- 
eign; or, about siz-sevenths domestic to one-seventh 
foreign. 

What, Mr. Chairman, would be the effect of a 
high tariff upon these articles? Why, that for 
every one dollar raised for the benefit of the treas- 
ury, at least six dollars more would find its way 
into the pockets of the manufacturer. 

Is not, then, this indirect taxation a cheat upon 
the consumer—a tax of more than seven dollars 
for every dollar of revenue? Moreover, itis wn- 
justly levied, not from the wealth and property of 
the country, but from its active industry. The poor 
man with a large family pays morc to support Gov- 
ernment, than the rich man with a small family; be- 
cause he consumes more. 

Is it true, Mr. Chairman, that a high tariff has 
caused a diminished importation, or that high du- 
lies prevent an excess of imports? 

I quote from a statement of imports and exports 
in the New York Journal of Commerce, as taken 
from the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
since the year 1820, for twenty years, from [820 to 
1340, inclusive. 

To and from England and 


ports were - - : 
The exports were” - . ° ; 


her colonies, the im- 
. - $833 435.813 
855,363,813 
Being an excess of imports over exports of $28,072,000 
And this is giving the value of the exports here; 
to which ought to be added at least 15 per cent. for 
freight, insurance, and profits, to make out the 
value at the place to which they were exported, 
being $128,304,572; which, added to the value of 
expcrts above, will show an excess of exports over 
imports of more than $100,000,000 in twenty years 
—proving that England buys more of us than we 
du from her; and that, from 1828 to 1832, inclusive, 
during the existence of a high tariff, the account 
is the heaviest against us—amounting, in those four 
years, to two thirds of the difference against us; 
while from 1833 to 1840, during which period the 
reduction has been gradual, the difference was 
about as much the other way. 


Again: it is said that a high tariff has atendency 
to keep the specie in the country. I quote from the 
same paper. The same tables show that, from 1829 
to 1832, inclusive, the exports of specie exceeded 
the imports nearly $7,000,000; while, from 1833 to 
1840, inclusive, the imports exceeded the exports 
over $19,000,000. The writer adds: 

“Whatever other inferences may be drawn from this table, 
it cannot be inferred thata high tariff 1s most favorable to the 
acquisttion and retention of specie. We are not called upon 
to esiablish the contrary proposition: our object is simply to 
show the failacy of this threadbare tariff plea. Perhaps the 
correct inference would be, that the tariff has very litife to do 
Wii the matter, one way or the other. If high duties necessa- 
rily caused small importauions, and if, at the same time, our 
exports could go forward freely, then the course of trade might 
occasion laige imports of specie. But there is no such neces- 
sity; and we canaot exportmuch, unless we alsu import. Trade 
must be reciprocal.” 

The heavy importations from 1833 to 1837 are 
admitted on all hands as one of the great causes of 
our present embarrassments. Does any person be- 
lieve that a high tariff and flourishing manufactures 
at home would have diminished them? ‘The goods 
are not wanted. he question occurs, why are 
they imported?) The answer is plain: they were 
the proceeds of the vast sales of American stocks. 


John Bull paid for them in goods ; and the higher 


the price, the better for him. And he now de- 
mands payment of the principal and inieyest in 
specie. 

The fault lay at the door of the wild improve- 
ments, reckless speculation, baseless credit, and un- 
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bounded extravagances of every kind, which swept 
over the land like a hurricane; too frequently, alas! 
overwhelming honesty aad morality in its course. 

It can only be cured by a series of years of econ- 
omy and industry. Until the country is out of debt, 
at least, we must buy less, and sell more. Indeed, 
one of the great difficulties under which trade and 
manufactures languish, arises from a great reduc- 
tion in the consumption of the country, produced 
by a healthful reform and retrenchment. Do we 
not all perceive, by looking around us, everywhere 
a great retrenchment in the expenses of almost every 
family? And is it not a safe calculation to say that, 
taking the United States as a whole, there has been, 
at least, a deduction of one-fourth on the consump- 
tion of manufactured articles? 

Again: itis said we must have the tariff so regu- 
lated as to afford not only full protection to the ja- 
borer, the mechanic, and the farmer, but also the 


merchayl. 
Tr nd commerce to be promoted by high dutics 


and ontrous restrictions? Ay! so did the United 
States Bank regulate currency by its destruction. 
The manufacturer seeks to advancethe interests of 
trade, by preventing the importation of goods. 

I have already endeavored to show that a high 
tariff can benefit the manufacturer only by a rise 
in prices, or by keeping out of the market the for- 
eign and competing article. If the former, that it 
Wos at the expense of the consumer; if the latter, I 
would ask how can it be said to advance and pro- 
mote trade and commerce? It is admitted that free 
trade would be advantageous, if reciprocal. 

Our patriotism is appealed to, ‘They say the na- 
tions of Europe refuse to receive our commodities 
Without restrictions and high duties; and, therefore, 
eall upon us to lay countervailing duties. But they 
are silent concerning the withering effects that 
such a policy has had upon the inhabitants of those 
countries, 

Ay, sir, atthe very time that England—notwith- 
standing her incubus of debt, of hereditary nobility, 
of pensioned aristocracy, her unwieldly armies and 
navies—is endeavoring to shake off her fetters—to 
throw off restrictions upon trade, we are called 
upon to follow the path she is anxious to abandon, 
with the eilects before us of a policy which has 
pressed down the people of England to the very 
dust—which has rendered her boasted liberty but a 
name to a vast majority of her citizens—which has 
reduced her masses to lower debasement—to more 
utter destitution and poverty—to a lower pitch of 
degradation, vice, and misery, than the negroslave, 
over whose sufferings she pines with suck sicken- 
ing bypocrisy. 

My honorable colleague, [Mr. Hunt,] who has 
just preceded me, has proven to the committee that 
Great Britain, by her protective system, has been 
enabled to manufacture for the world; that she fur- 
nishes to the dwellers of the East and of the West 
their luxuries, and many of the comforts of life; 
that the wild Sioux and Camanche Indians, that 
roam the boundless prairies of the West, bring 
down their game with a rifle manufactured at Bir- 
mingham, and cut them up with a knife made at 
Sheffield. But the gentleman has forgotten to point 
out what this system has done for the laborer and 
artisan of Birmingham and Sheffield. Do they 
enjoy any of the luxuries?) Do they taste any of 
the comforts of life? No, sir; even the necessa- 
ries of life are denied to them, excepting in such 
meagre quantities as hardly suffice to keep soul 
and body together. 

While lt am desirous of protecting and promoting 
all the different interests alike, lam not opposed to 
a moderate tariff; I mean, I repeat, such a tariff, 
having for its object revenue, as will, by the help 
of the funds arising from the sales of the public 
lands, suflice for an economical administration of 
the Government; placing the lowest possible duties 

upon the necessaries, and ascending in the scale to 
the luxuries of life ; embracing in i's provisions a 
wise and prudent discrimination, and thus incident- 
ally affording aid to the labor and industry of the 
country; bat, with the light of experience before 
me, I cannot adopt or sustain a policy of restriction, 
which, to make one gilded pampered aristocrat, 
starves a thousand of his brethren. 

Most of the Governments of the earth appear 
to be organized upon the principle that the people 
were made for the Government; while it is our 
boast that our own was instituted for the benefit of 
the people. 

Why, then, should we seek to enable those prac- 
tices by which the few have always cheated, abused, 
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and oppressed the many? The most strenuous sup- 
poiters of the restrictive policy admit that, if all 
the civilized nations of the world could agree to 
abolish all unnecessary restrictions upon trade, 
it would be advantageous to all—promote manu- 
factures, commerce, agriculture, and the mechanic 
arts, and redound to the best interests of the whole. 

But, why should we retaliate, while we cannot 
but be aware that we are thereby injuring ourselves 
alsot Why not, while we have still the power,— 
while we are sti]l comparatively unfettered, act 
upon that great and comprehensive system of 
Christianity, which is the foundation of all liberty 
and happiness—‘returning good for evil?” ‘Thus 
setting to the world an example of forbearance, of 
moderation, of liberality, of that generous good-will 
to others, which will, [ trust, one day bring all the 
nations of the earth under one comprehensive sys- 
tem of fellowship—of free trade and reciprocal 
benefits. 


Mr. Chairman, if all the trammels aesvie- 
tions which the drones of society—the ‘Wo6n-pro- 
ducers—have forged for their fellow-citizens, were 
thrown off, the imports and exports of any coun- 
try could not, for any period of time, differ much: 
the laws of trade are as immutab'e as the laws of 
nature and of gravitation. They would regulate 
the matter. No nation that, for a series of years, 
imported more than she exported, could maintain 
its credit. 

But, it is said thata high tariff will not injure 
our foreign commerce, because the manufacturer 
abroad, in order to enable the importer to compete 
in our market with our home manufacturer, wil] 
make a deduction in the price equal in amount to 
the duty. 

But, if the foreign article still continues to be 
brought into our market, and competes successful- 
iy with the domestic, for sale and consumption—I 
ask what becomes of the pretended argument of 
the manufacturers, that an increased market is thus 
created for them, and that, by the manutactaring 
of an increased quantity, they are enabled to fur- 
nish the article ata diminished price. 

If, however, the taritt increases the price, both 
of the domestic and the foreign article, then, the 
former being to the latter as six is to one, the con- 
sumer pays for every dollar collected by the Gov- 
ernment at least six dollars more to the manufac- 
turer. And thus, if the Government collects trom 
imports twenty-five millions of dollars in one year, 
the manufacturers, daring the same period, collect 
for their own private benefit at least one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars more. A pretly snug 
additional profit for these lordly and patriotie man- 
ufacturers to filch out of the hard earnings of the 
“dear people” in one year! 

Well did an hono:able gentleman speak of this 
measure “as equal to a question of war or peace.” 
It is a war upon the best interests of society in gen- 
eral; it is, indeed, a question whether the diflerent 
branches of industry shall be permitted to pursue 
their avocalions in peace, and under a Government 
aflurding “equal protection to all, exclusive privi- 
le. es lo none,” 

The evils under which we are and have been 
Jaboring, which have rested like a mildew upon us, 
and which have now, to a great extent, paralyzed 
the active energies and industry of the country, 
have arisen from reckless speculation, improvident 
trading, wasteful extravagance, and loose moral- 
ity, engendered by a false system of credit, tuo 
often without any foundation at all, or. at best, found- 
ed on the baseless fabric of credit alone;—from 
this search after the philosopher's -this 
Vain attempt to produce somelhing out of rnolthing-- 
this striving to create capital, by mere acts of com- 
bination and of incorporation—this instituting 
banks, not by those who were desirous of loaning 
outtheir surplus capial; but by those who wished 
io borrow——this ter deney to legislate ene dollar into 
three--this legerdemain, by which the labors of the 
many have been appropriated to support in luxury 
and extravagance the few—this unhallowed striving 
to evade the law of Providence——“‘ithat man should 
live by the sweat of his brow”—this making what 
an eloquent member on this floor called “a cheap 
currency,” “a good currency,” “and plenty of it.” 
We have truly had a cheap currency, and plenty 
of it. But has it proved good? Go, sir, and ask 
the farmer, the mechanic, and the laborer, who 
have been swindled out of their hard earnings by 
the genieel banker, speculator, and swindler; and 
you will receive an answer in deepand bitter de- 
nunciations, Go and ask the widow and orphans, 


stone- 


Ha‘bor Apprepriations—M.H Dodge. 
whose all, the produce often of a whole life of in- 
dustry and frugality, has been swallowed up in 
this Maelstrom of peculation, fraud, and corrup- 
tion; and you will be answered in sighs and tears. 

Have the good times, which were promised two 
years since in such lavish and boundless profusion, 
come to pass? Where are those glorious times, 
when all things were promised to all men—when 
the seller should sell at high prices—when the buyer 
should buy at low prices—your “two dollars a day 
and roast beef to the laborer?” Where are the 
fruits of that “generous confidence” which was so 
strongly enforced? Alas! the promises were based 
on fraud and hypocrisy, and have resulted in dis- 
appointment, recrimination, and heartburnings. 

ut, sir, we are urged to the passage of this 
measure by still other considerations. It is to raise 
up a down-trodden and oppressed people; to regu- 
late a disordered currency; to resuscitate a paral- 
yzed business; to replenish the finances ofa bankrupt 
treasury. 

This great, prosperous, and powerful nation, 
which poets, oraters, and statesmen delighted to de- 
scribe as having at once passed from infancy to 
manhood, and as still progressing with giant strides 


to power and glory—in time of profound peace, 
while possessing all the elements of wealth and pros- 


perity, with the rich bounties of Providence show- 
ered upon it, with resources unlimited, and with a 
people rich to overflowing with individual wealth— 
has presented the singular spectacle of an empty 
treasury, and a Government without credit; yet, 
like the prodigal spendthrift, willing, after wasting 
his own patrimony, to pledge the labor of posterity 
to minister to further extravagance. 


And for this we are called upon to pass this bill 
as a universal panacea; to tax the people,—-not open- 
ly, manfully, and directly, but indirectly; they are 
to be cheated into the belief that indirect taxation 
is a direct benefit and advantage. 


Why have the manufactures of the country at 
times languished? Has it been for the want of in- 
genuity, industry, or capital? No, sir; but because 
that, by the multiplication of paper money, capital 
was nominally doubled, money was cheap, property 
became dear; because this became a good country 
to sell in, but a bad country to buy in; becausethe pol- 
icy of our Government, in regard to duties, has been 
fluctuating;—now a high tariff, and multitudes, under 
the hopes of exorbitant profits, often without capital, 
uniess fictitious, generally without skill or industry, 
rushing madly into manufaeturing; now-a low 
tariff, and those establishments which had so sud- 
denly sprung up under the influence of high prices, 
are as suddenly prostrated by the operation of low 
prices, and ruin and dismay is the result. The 
true and best interests of the manufacturer are not 
subserved by sudden increase, or by exorbitant prof- 
its; but by moderate profits, and a sure and steady 
business. No business that has suddenly arisen by 
adventitious aid, can any more sustain itself than a 
fortune gained by gambling or speculation can re- 
main with its possessor. 

Let the tariff policy of our country be settled; let 
it be understood that the duties on imports are to 
be stationary and permanent—that the currency is 
to be established on a hard-money basis; let our cur- 
reney be distinguished rather for its ‘ goodness ” 
than for ils “ plentifulness;” and our manufactures 
will gradually inerease—they will strengthen with 
our strength, and grow with our growth. 

W hat better proof can we have of this, than the 
fact of the unexampled increase of manufactures 
since the compromise of 1833, which was supposed 
to partake so much of solemnity as to insure per- 
manency? 

IL have attempted to show that a high protective 
tariffis not conducive to the collection of a large 
revenue; that it would not advance permanently the 
best interests of the manufacturers themselves. 

On the question, What ought to be done in order 
to raise a sufficient revenue for Government? I 
mighi avail myself ofthe usual plea, that the mi- 
nority are not responsible in any degree in bringing 
forward any measures. ‘The example of the pres- 
ent majority, When they were in the minority, 
would afford sufficient precedents for sucha course. 
Yet, sir, the good of the country is paramount, with 
me, over political considerations. 

Instead of inquiring whether this or that Ad- 
ministration has caused our difficulties—instead of 
searching for causes, let us look after the remedy. 
Let us deliberate together what are the best means 
of extricating the Government from embarrass- 
ment and debt. Let the Government set the exam- 
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ple to the country of economy and retrey 

Retrench the expenses of the army, of the _ 
the civil and diplomatic departments, Cun 
sinecures; abolish all unnecessary offices. 
strict accountability with all public officers 
end to all contingent and discretionary an 
tures; repeal the law distributing the pr . 
the public domain; pledge them, if you Pleas 
the redemption of the present debt, and such 2 
loan.as the exigencies of the times may re bin 
thus giving to the capitalist a guaranty fr) 
faith of the Government. But I protest mog 
emnly, in the name of the people, against any 
necessary burdens being placed upon them’ 
not one cent be collected from the people, either 
direct or indirect taxation, more than IS neces 
for an economical administration of Governng 
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As for the country, 1 would say, let it alone. rice 
would trust the American people to their own « existe 
gies-—tothat elasticity of action and enterprise while prese 
is so prominent a feature in our national charaufilmma cost at 

[ am, sir, for the lowest possible tariff tha xpendi 
afford sufficient revenue. nndred 
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SPEECH OF MR. H. DODGE, 
OF WISCONSIN. 

In the House of Representatives, July 19, 184). 

Committee of the Whole, on the bill making g 

ropriations for harbors on the west shore 

Lake Michigan, in the Territory of Wiscong 

Mr. H. DODGE addressed the House as 4 
lows: 


Mr, Cxamman: The bill for the protection 
commerce, by constructing harbors on the wesiey 
shore of Lake Michigan, being, by the indulgeny 
of the House, now under consideration, I feel ty 
my duty as the delegate of Wisconsin would) 
be fully discharged were Ito pass by the oppor 
nity now afforded, of presenting my views int 
erence to the necessity, the propriety, and the ja 
tice of the provisions of the bill, which appropriay 
but a small amount of money for harbors at \j 
waukie, Racine, and Southport, when the vast ig 


portance of the commerce which wil} be protect prc 
by the measure is taken into consideration, to : 
so fi 


Aware, sir, thatthe time alloted for the transactig 
of Territorial business is short—giving to each Tes 
ritory but one day--I wi}! endeavor to be as briefa 
possible, in availing myself of the kind indulgene 
of the committee, to make some remarks in suppo 
of the bill. But, before I proceed to do so, I would 
observe, that the bill has not been acted upon 
the Committee on Commerce, in the usual mann 


m 
are | 
ally 
and 
of th 


ma 


and itis before the House, without a report from 
that committee. I will state the reasons. At e 
0 


early day of the session, I called on the able chair 
man cf the Committee on Commerce, [Mr. Ker 
NEDY Maryland,] who informed me that 
wassp: cially charged with the memorials and pe 
titionsfr sm Wisconsin, on the subject of harbors 
and tha.L. e intended to report a general harbor bill, 
which would embrace appropriations for thow 
prayed for in Wisconsin. He also intimated thati 
would be advisable to delay the report of the harbor 
bill, until there had been definite action by th 
House on the tariff bill, inasmuch as the conner 
ion between the latter, and all important billsof 
appropriation, was intimate. After, by the kind it 
Gulgence of the House, three days had been se 
apart for the consideration of Territorial affairs, | 
deemed it to be my duty to avail myse)f of that i- 
dulgence to present the present bill. Under the 
apprehension that the session was drawing 10? 
close, I felt a strong desire to bring before the 
House a measure which, more fthan any other, a 
fects the welfare of my fellow-citizens in Wisco 
sin, and, in a great degree, the interests of the na 
tion. I therefore communicated my views to'be 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce, wh 
approved my suggestions, and kindly engaged 
do everything in his power to aid the people 
the Territory in their reasonable expectations 
I have deemed it proper to state these facts, 10 
account for the appearance of the present bill be 
fore the House, without the usual sanction of the 
Committee on Commerce, by a report. 


For a period of six years, (said Mr. D.) pet 
tions and memorials have been annually presenied 
to Congress, from the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory, from the people of the Terre 
and also frem the peopie of the several States 
the Union, asking for appropriations from 
gress for the construction of harbors on the wes 
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e Michigan, at the points indi- 
Y = a oo hitherto, these incessant calls 
s the National Legislature have only 
c po ptainin a survey of the points, and 
. snintes of the expenditure which the con- 
a harbors at those points would involve. 
io" jmates are as follows: Ist. For the harbor 
the estimate made by the officers 


renchn 


a iesraphical bureau, in 1837, was ninety- 
y en d one hundred and eighty-three dol- 
Dr OCees ij fifty-four cents. Qd. For the harbor of 
Please the estimate made by said officers, in 1840, 
SUch gillmRforiy eight thousand six hundred and twenty- 
Tequindm gollars. 3d. For the town of Southport, their 
ty for e made in 1840, was eighty-seven thousand 
st mog hundred and fifty-one dollars. The total 
St any estimated for the three harbors being two 


hem ed and twenty-eight thousand one hundred and 


> Cithellmeven dollars and fifty-four cents. In regard 
Necesalese estimates, it would be proper to call the at- 
Vernnelli, of the House to the fact, that the difference 


alone, rice of labor, and all kinds of supplies 
OWn en existed at the time the estimates were made, 
rise whigambe present price, would reduce the then esti- 
chara b cost at least one-fourth; and, therefore, the 
f that xpenditure may now be with safety stated at 
nndred and seventy-one thousand one hundred 
ighteen dollars. eR 

arging upon the committee the justice of grant- 
he required aid, 1 will (said Mr. D.) first in- 
attention to the vast amount of money which 
ople of Wisconsin have paid into the public 


DGE 


’ 


St for lands within its limits, and lying 
«18m of the Wisconsin and Fox rivers, north of 
Viseon Ginois line, and between the lake and the Mis- 


j river. From a statement with which he had 
urnished by the Commissioner of the General 
Office, it appears that, since the commence- 


SE as fy 


tection of the sales in the autumn of 1834, to the com- 
\e Westegimement of the present year, the amount paid in- 
ndulgeng Treasury is two million six hundred and 
I fee] timmousand seven hundred and ninety-seven dol- 
Would yam Five per cent. on thisamount—which cannot, 


nly, be deemed an extravagant share to grant 


> Opport ) . 
erritory, for the protection of a commerce 


WS in te 


id the jy in its benefits will be so general—five per 
propriaugamm would yield the sum of one hundred and 
; at Mig thousand dollars; and the amount now asked 


© Vast in bill is but eighty-six thousand dollars. The 
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The Tariff Bill —Mr. Clifford. 


and eighty miles; and the contemplated harbors 
will afford protection, in all violent storms, to ves- 
sels trading to its eastern as well as its western 
shore. In reference to the commerce upon that 
lake, it may be said, he thought, without contradic- 
tion, that it had increased, during the three last 
years, in a ratio far exceeding that of any other 
portion of the Union. 

The enlightened and liberal policy which has 
up to this period marked the course ot the Govern- 
ment, has led to the erection of numerous harbors, 
breakwaters, and light-houses, all along our extend- 
ed seaboard. In these beneficial works, millions 
afier millions had been expended; in addition to 
which, may be estimated the millions which are 
yearly appropriated to the support of our navy, 
whose sole duty consists in protecting our com- 
merce from the interruptions or the insults of for- 
eign nations; and yet these appropriations are made 
from time to time, and at all times, and without ref- 
erence to the state of the national treasury. They 
are appropriations which justice, honor, and hu- 
manity demand, and which cannot be refused but 
at a sacrifice of correct policy and every sound 
principle of Government. He could not but hope, 
therefore, that, low as were the national finances, 
the committee would deem the object which was 
now under consideration of a nature which could 
not be put aside. To show the committee the dis- 
asters to which the commerce on Lake Michigan 
was now exposed, in consequence of its unprotect- 
ed situation, he would exhibit a statement of the 
loss of lives and property destroyed by the wreck 
























of vessels which could not encounter the strong 
gales of the lake, and were driven upon its rock- 


bound coast. 


From a report made by the trustees of the town 
of Milwaukie tothe pegoeraroicnl Bureau, (copies 
of which have been distributed among the mem- 
bers of the House,) it isshown that one hundred and 
eighteen lives have been lost upon the western coast 
of Lake Michigan since the year 1834—making an 
annual loss of fifteen persons; and the loss of prop- 
erty, during the same period, is estimated at one 
million fifty-two thousand four hundred and fifty- 
two dollars—being a Joss of about one hundredand 


thirty-one thousand dollars annually. 


These are the losses which the commerce on 
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the danger and expense attending the shipment 
from those ports, where every bushel must be load- 
ed first into a boat, and taken to the vessel which is 
anchored in the lake, off the town, at the distance 
of half a mile ora mile from the shore. As an- 
other evidence of the want of harbors, I will allude 
to a fact communicated to me by honorable friend 
from the State of New York, (Mr. Brewsrer.] It 
is this; that the insurance on vessels and freight is 
from 30 to 40 per cent. more on Lake Michigan 
than on Lakes Huron and Erie, where nature anc 
art have combined to afford many good harbors. 

I have (said Mr. D.) alluded to the importance 
of the object, contemplated by the bill, to several of 
the States bordering upon the Atlantic. In a very 
little while, the immense surplus of produce—wheat, 
flour, pork, beef, &.—must find its way through 
Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Erie, to the Grand 
canal and the railroads of New York, by them to 
be distributed to the many cities and towns on the 
seacoast. To these articles of commerce may be 
added much (perhaps all) of the lead, copper, and 
shot made in the western counties of the Territory, 
which have hitherto sought a market through the 
more circuitous route of the Mississippi, and by the 
way of New Orleans. 

In another point of’ view, (said Mr. D.,) and 
aside from the protection of commerce, I consider 
the construction of harbors on the western shore of 
Lake Michigan as an important national work—a 
work which may be deemed strictly national in its 
character. In the event of war, the safe transport- 
ation and landing of troops and munitions of war, 
would be of the first importance to enable the Gov- 
ernment to command the lake, and to afford protec- 
tion to the people on the lake border, as well asto 
the extended frontiers of the Territories of Wisgon- 
sin and Lowa. 

To these reasons, which urge themselves upon 
the gentlemen who compose this Congress, to in- 
duce a compliance with the petitions of a suffering 

veople, he would add the consideration, that mil- 
com of acres of the public lands remain unsold in 
Wisconsin; and the erection of harbors on the 
western shore of the lake would have a tendency to 
increase the navigation tothe Territory, enhance 
the value of the public lands, and increase the sales. 
To insure the growth of the Territory, and to pro- 
duce the development of her natural advantages 









Lake Michigan has suffered for want of the pro- 
tecting arm of the Government;—this is the amount 
of the loss which the country has sustained in val- 


and great resources, it would be necessary to erect 
her harbors, improve her rivers, and assist her to 
open a few important roads; and, in aiding in thus 


proteciemmmn' provided by the bill has been deemed suffi- 
t. to advance the necessary works at each 
so far, that security will be afforded to ves- 












ansactig é , uable lives, because its means have been too long de- on : : 

ach Tee the sudden and violent gales to which layed in the great work of making ashelter for the bringing into successful operation. her many ad- 
is brief a are ars and their completion can be tempest-driven mariner. The losses of property vantages, the Government cannot fail lo advance 
dulgencdmelly effected, as the means of the Govern- || cannot be restored to our citizens, nor can those || is own best interests. 

D Suppo and the enterprise, Jiberality, and public who have met their death in the waters be restored I have, sir, briefly presented my views to the 
, I wouldfmme! the people may be exerted. : totheir country; but the means can be used to pre- |} COmMmiuttee, and I most earnestly ask of them to re- 
| upon yn aware, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. D.) of || vent further loss of life and property—a loss like- flect on kos esau tee apa ohm oe 
| manner eat exhausted -state of the public treasury, |} ly to increase greatly every year, in consequence |} S!0SOf the Dil}. I trust that the appeal, though fee- 







ble, which Ihave made to the Representatives of 


port from| depression of credit, and of the extreme dif- || of the increased amount of business on the lake. ee ines of whonhe-; wilt h 
. At which gentlemen find in persuading them- To form an estimate of tolerable accuracy as to |] Meer millions of people, will not have been 
ble chasms (0 make appropriations, however great the || the probable increase of the commerce on Lake || M4@e 19 Vain. 
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wey. But there were subjects which could 


Michigan, it is necessary to become acquainted 














that he overlooked, and must be provided for. The with the important advantages which the country x ’ ’ x +1 

s and pefame of the citizen who toils for the Government, bordering its western shore possesses as a grain- SPEECH OF M R. CLIFF ORD, 
"harbors fim the public servant who aids in administering || growing region. There is, perhaps, no country oF Male 

rbor bili meovernment, must be paid. The army that || in the United States better adapted to the growing || In the House of Representatives, July, 1842—On the 
or those fms Our frontier, and the navy that protects the of wheat, than that in the vicinity of the western tariff bill. 

ed that merce of ourmerchants, must be paid for their || shore of the lake; and of the wheat-growing lands, a The Heuse being in Committee of the Whole 
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es; and I trust that the object of the bill will 


considerable portion of them are of the kind so much 










on the state of the Union— 


n by theMmpusidered by the committee as of equal im- esteemed by wheat-growers, and commonly known . : 
‘conner mee with those to which I have alluded. || as “oak openings.” There is but little land that || . Mr CLIFFORD addressed the commute, in 
t bills of HMB ject is the protection of commerce—a com- can be deemed poor or barren; and its rich soil, M Ch tial Id ly » ihak die’ ean’ 
kind in MMP More exposed than that of any other point || heathiness, facilities to market, and, above all, the el ena po Bit aed af Pbk 4: +pegguh: wo eramear4 




















tive rnics which govern this debate will not af- 


been set Mmetion of our extended coast, whether onthe f] enterprise and industry of the people who have ; ; 

affairs, |e, or upon our great interior lakes—a com- |} made it their home, and of those whoare constantly || fotd me an opportunity to discuss this measare ia 
f that in- fim Of great and rapidly increasing importance, |} joining them, will soon render this district of coun- || @ Manner satisfectory to myself, or so fully as the 
nder thef™mone to the people who inhabit the bor- || try one of the great granaries of the West. From |} imterests of my constituents demand. No measure 
ing to ammo the lake, but to the people of our great || the most accurate data I have been able to obtain, -|} can be proposed, of any greater importance than 
fore the Mec cities—to New York, Boston, Philadel- || the imports to the Territory, by the way of the ageneral system of revenue—nor one more justly 
other, a MB Baltimore, and other places. And he could lake, during the present year, will amount to at entitled to the fullest discussion, and the most sc- 
Wiscon- SP" hope that, when the committee came to con- least three millions of dollars, and the exports to lemn consideration. Every such law, especial- 
f the na Me he vast amount of property, and the still near one million. From the shores of the lake to ly if it is encumbered with the protective and pro- 
ws to the valuable lives, annually exposed and annu- Rock river, a distance of about eighty miles, there hib tory policy, must affect, for good or for evil, the 
ree, Who HPS upon the waters of Lake Michigan—and || is now, upon some routes, an almost continuous set- |] en:jre business transactions of the country; ‘ond 
gaged to the want of harbors—they would not with- tlement--the farms exhibiting a high state of im- when: “We ta this cand ths crovisions Ere exwave: 
eople of Me appropriation provided by the bill. provement, and indicating a large surplus of agri aie Cih eaveal’'t' tel r eration: W Will woke 
c tations. than four hundred miles of coast, extend- cultural products. This surplus is taken to the ga ey is a the 6 ts 4s of ae 

facts, to m Chicago to Green Bay, on the western || lake shore, where it is disposed of to the merchanis a = eee — = weep Meee Acie oe 
t bill be fammof Lake Michigan, are destitute ofa harbor or || in the towns of Milwaukie, Racine, and South- || Be ®attcn. Notwithstanding the importance of 
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ler, where safety can be found for vessels 
the storms and high winds and dangerous 
hich characterize that lake from the other 


port; and it is an important fact, and worthy of the 
attention of the committee, that the merchants 


the detzils of the bill, I must’ pass them over, 
under the operation cf your gag-rul-s, and e nfine 
my ebservatiens mainly tothe general ¢ffeet that 


D.) peli: at those places cannot afford to pay the farmer as ere 

resenied ME“KeSof the Northwest. Theentire length of || much, by fifteen or twenty cents per bushel for |} the mexsuie is calculaied to have, if it should be- 
bly of ee % Lake Michigan is about nine hundred || wheat, asis given by those of Chicago, because of Jf come a law, upon the various pursuits of indus, 
erritory, 
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Ha:bor Appropriations —.H Dodge. 





and oppressed the many? The most strenuous sup- 
potters of the restrictive policy admit that, if all 
the civilized nations of the world could agree to 
abolish all unnecessary restrictions upon trade, 
it would be advantageous to all—promote manu- 
factures, commerce, agriculture, and the mechanic 
arts, and redound to the best interests of the whole. 

But, why should we retaliate, while we cannot 
but be aware that we are thereby injuring ourselves 
also}. Why not, while we have still the power,— 
while we are still comparatively unfettered, act 


upon that great and comprehensive system of 


Shristianity, which is the foundation of all liberty 
and happiness—‘returning good for evil?” ‘Thus 


setting to the world an example of forbearance, of 


moderation, of liberality, of that generous good-will 
to others, which will, I trust, one day bring all the 
nations of the earth under one comprehensive sys- 
tem of fellowship—of free trade and reciprocal 


benefits. 


Mr. Chairman, if all the trammels an@esvie- 
tions which the drones of society—the n-pro- 
ducers—have forged for their fellow-citizens, were 
thrown off, the imports and exports of any conn- 
iry could not, for any period of time, differ much: 
the laws of trade are as immutab'e as the laws of 
nature and of gravitation. ‘They would regulate 
the matter, No nation that, for a series of years, 
imported more than she exported, could maintain 
its credit. 

But, it is said that a high tariff will not injure 
our foreign commerce, because the manufacturer 
abroad, in order to enable the importer to compete 
in our market with our home manufacturer, wil] 
make a deduction in the price equal in amount to 
the duty, 

But, if the foreign article still continues to be 
brought into our market, and competes successful- 
ly with the domestic, for sale and consumption—I 
ask what becomes of the pretended argument of 
ithe manufacturers, that an increased market is thus 
created for them, ahd that, by the manufacturing 
of an increased quantity, they are enabled to fur- 
nish the article ata diminished price. 

If, however, the tariff increases the price, both 
of the domestic and the foreign article, then, the 
former being to the latter as six is to one, the con- 
sumer pays for every dollar collected by the Gov- 
ernment at least six dollars more to the manufac- 
turer. And thus, if the Government collects trom 
imports twenty-five millions of dollars in one year, 
the manufacturers, during the same period, collect 
for their own private benefit at least one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars more. A pretty snag 
additional profit for these lordly and patriotic man- 
ufacturers to filch out of the hard earnings of the 
“dear people” in one year! 

Well did an hono:able gentleman speak of this 
measure “as equal to a question of war or peace.” 
It is a war upon the best interests of society in gen- 
eral; it is, indeed, a question whether the different 
branches of industry shall be permitted to pursue 
their avocalions in peace, and under a Government 
aflording “equal protection to all, exclusive privi- 
Je. es to none,” 

The evils under which we are and have been 
Jaboring, which have rested like a mildew upon us, 
and which have now, to a great extent, paralyzed 
the active energies and industry of the country, 
have arisen from reckless speculation, improvident 
trading, wasteful extravagance, and loose moral- 
ity, engendered by a false system of credit, too 
often without any foundation at all, or, at best, found- 
ed on the baseless fabric of credit alone:—-from 
this search after the philosopher's 
Vain attempt to produce something out of nothing-- 
this striving to create capital, by mere acts of com- 
bination and of incorporation—this instituting 
banks, not by those who were desirous of loaning 
outtheir surplus capital; but by those who wished 
to borrow——this tendency to Jegislate ene dollar into 
three--ihis legerdemain, by which the Jabors of the 
many have been appropriated to support in luxury 
and extravagance the few—-this unhallowed striving 
to evade the law of Providence-—“‘ihat man should 
live by the sweat of his brow”—this making what 

an eloquent member on this floor called “a cheap 
currency,” “a good currency,” “and plenty of it.” 
We have truly had a cheap currency, and plenty 
of it. But has it proved good? Go, sir, and ask 
the farmer, the mechanic, and the laborer, who 
have been swindled out of their hard earnings by 
the genteel banker, speculator, and swindler; and 
you will receive an answer in deep and bitter de- 
nunciations. Go and ask the widow and orphans, 


stone——this 








whose all, the produce often of a whole life of in- 
dustry and frugality, has been swallowed up in 
this Maelstrom of peculation, fraud, and corrup- 
tion; and you will be answered in sighs and tears. 
Have the good times, which were promised two 
years since in such lavish and boundless profusion, 
come to pass? Where are those glorious times, 
when all things were promised to all men—when 
the seller should sell at high prices—when the buyer 
should buy at low prices—your “two dollars a day 
and roast beef to the laborer?” Where are the 
fruits of that “generous confidence” which was so 
strongly enforced?’ Alas! the promises were based 
on fraud and hypocrisy, and have resulted in dis- 
appointment, recrimination, and heartburnings. 
But, sir, we are urged to the naccsada of thé- 
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business. No business that has suddenly arisen by 
adventitious aid, can any more sustain itself than a 
fortune gained by gambling or speculation can re- 
main with its possessor. 

Let the tariff policy of our country be settled; let 
it be understood that the duties on imports are to 
be stationary and permanent—that the currency is 
to be established on a hard-money basis; let our cur- 
rency be distinguished rather for its ‘ goodness ” 
than for its “ plentifulness;” and our manufactures 
will gradually inerease—they will strengthen with 
our strength, and grow with our growth. 

W hat better proof can we have of this, than the 
fact of the unexampled increase of manufactures 
since the compromise of 1833, which was supposed 
to partake so much of solemnity as to insure per- 
manency? 

| have attempted to show thata high protective 
tariff is not conducive to the collection of a large 
revenue; that it would not advance permanenily the 
best interests of the manufacturers themselves. 
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On the question, What ought to be done in order 
to raise a sufficient revenue for Government? I 


mighi avail myself ofthe usual plea, that the mi- 
nority are not responsible in any degree in bringing 
forward any measures. The example of the pres- 
ent majority, when they were in the minority, 
would afford sufficient precedents for sucha course. 
Yet, sir, the good of the country is paramount, with 
me, over political considerations, 

Instead of inquiring whether this or that Ad- 
ministration has caused our difficulties—instead of 
searching for causes, let us look after the remedy. 
Let us deliberate together what are the best means 
of extricating the Government from embarrass- 
ment and debt. Let the Government set the exam- 
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ple to the country of economy and retrey 
Retrench the expenses of the army, of hot 
the civil and diplomatic departments, Cy 
sinecures; abolish all unnecessary offices. ,. 
strict accountability with all public officers » 
end to all contingent and discretionary ¢ 
tures; repeal the law distributing the prose 
the public domain; pledge them, if you ple, 
the redemption of the present debt, and such 
loan.as the exigencies of the times may re ‘i 
thus giving to the capitalist a gnaranty fr 
faith of the Government. But I protes m 
emnly, in the name of the people, againg 
necessary burdens being placed upon them” 
not one cent be collected from the people. aitk 
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wun a ere Wurmiuce Ol COMM 

NEDY Maryland,] who informed me f& 
wassp? cially charged with the memorials and 
titionsfr 7m Wisconsin, on the subject of harba i 
and tha.L. e intended to report a general harbor ti” 
which would embrace appropriations for th 0 
prayed for in Wisconsin. He also intimated thar’ 
would be advisable to delay the report of the harass 
bill, until there had been definite action by . 
House on the tariff bill, inasmuch as the conn 
ion between the latter, and all important bilsqqyy 
appropriation, was intimate, After, by the kind : 
dulgence of the House, three days had beens 
apart for the consideration of Territorial affairs, 
deemed it to be my duty to avail myself of that 
dulgence to present the present bill. Under 
apprehension that the session was drawing 
close, I felt a strong desire to bring before ti 
House a measure which, more fthan any other,# 
fects the welfare of my fellow-citizens in Wisc 
sin, and, in a great degree, the interests of the te 
tion. I therefore communicated my views \olX 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce, Wit 
approved my suggestions, and kindly engaged ¥ 
do everything in his power to aid the people 
the Territory in their reasonable expectations 
I have deemed it proper to state these facts, 
account for the appearance of the present bill te 
fore the House, without the usual sanction of th 
Committee on Commerce, by a report. 


For a period of six years, (said Mr. D.) pa 
tions and memorials have been annually pre 
to Congress, from the Legislative Assembly‘ 
the Territory, from the people of the Territoy, 
and also frem the people of the several States 
the Union, asking for oe from 
gress for the construction of harbors on the We 
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ul ke Michigan, at the points indi- 
y - ee put, hitherto, ‘these incessant calls 
f Rede ee the National Legislature have only 





~ obtaining a survey of the points, and 
ae of the expenditure which the con- 
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' bors at those points would involve. 
— erase as follows: Ist. For the harbor 
Ices. iwaukie, the estimate made by the officers 
icers » pographical bureau, in 1837, was ninety- 
ry a a sd one hundred and eighty-three dol- 
- Proey iffty-four cents. 2d. For the harbor of 
0 pleay the estimate made by said officers, in 1840, 
1 such ’ ny eight thousand six hundred and twenty- 
Y Tegg; ijars. 3d. For the town of Southport, their 
anty fo made in 1840, was eighty-seven thousand 








The total 























eS! me ndred and fifty-one dollars. 

es ened fur the three harbors being two 
\ them,” yenty-eight thousand one hundred and 
le. ithe “Adlarseand fiftv-four cents. In regard 

















. But ‘were subjects which could 
e fh hoked, and must be provided for. The 
als and the citizen who toils for the Government, 
of harbon he public servant who aids in administering 





harbor bill 
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ated that 
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vernment, must be paid. The army that 
our frontier, and the navy that protects the 
ree of ourmerchants, must be paid for their 
§; and I trust that the object of the bill will 
sidered by the committee as of equal im- 














ne conne with those to which I have alluded. 
nt billsdfmpoject is the protection of commerce—a com- 
ve kind inf More exposed than that of any other point 
d beensifimmion of our extended coast, whether on the 
1) affairs, ee, Or upon our great interior lakes—a com- 
‘of that ofgreat and rapidly increasing importance, 
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me to the people who inhabit the bor- 







wing to the lake, but to the people of our great 
before (time cities—to New York, Boston, Philadel- 
r other, #fmmmaltimore, and other places. And he could 
1 Wiscov iB hope that, when the committee came to con- 













of the sefmhe vast amount of property, and the still 
ews tote Mmvaluable lives, annually exposed and annu- 
erce, whi upon the waters of Lake Michigan—and 
ngaged ¥fmmene Want of harbors—they would not with- 
people a perepriation provided by the bill. 

pectations than four hundred miles of coast, extend- 
> facts, m Chicago to Green Bay, on the western 





nt bill be 
tion of the 





f Lake Michigan, are destitute ofa harbor or 
t, where safety can be found for vessels 
ne storms and high winds and dangerous 
hich characterize that lake from the other 
kes of the Northwest. The entire length of 
‘of Lake Michigan is about nine hundred 
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The Tariff Bill —Mr. Clifford. 


and eighty miles; and the contemplated harbors 
will afford protection, in all violent storms, to ves- 
sels trading to its eastern as well as its western 
shore. In reference to the commerce upon that 
lake, it may be said, he thought, without contradic- 
tion, that it had increased, during the three last 
years, in a ratio far exceeding that of any other 
portion of the Union. 

The enlightened and liberal policy which has 
up to this period marked the course of the Govern- 
ment, has led to the erection of numerous harbors, 
breakwaters, and light-houses, all along our extend- 
ed seaboard. In these beneficial works, millions 
afier millions had been expended; in addition to 
which, may be estimated the millions which are 
yearly appropriated to the support of our navy, 
whose sole duty consists in protecting our com- 
merce from the interruptions or the insults of for- 
eion nations: and vet these annranriastiong are made 
ithout ref- 
y. They 
r, and hu- 
efused but 
sry sound 
but hope, 
| finances, 
vhich was 
tich could 
xe the dis- 
Michigan 
Inprotect- 
ent of the 
he wreck 
he strong 
1 its rock- 


‘the town 
u, (copies 
the mem- 
ulred and 
tern coast 
iaking an 
s of prop- 
ed atone 
and fifty- 
odredand 





merce on 
f the pro- 
ie amount 
ed in val- 
o long de- 
er for the 
property 
can those 
> restored 
ed to pre- 
loss like- 
isequence 
e lake. 
racy as to 
on Lake 
Michigan, it is necessary to becoine acquainted 
with the important advantages which the country 
bordering its western shore possesses as a grain- 
growing region. There is, perhaps, no country 
in the United States better adapted to the growing 
of wheat, than that in the vicinity of the western 
shore of the lake; and of the wheat-growing lands, a 
considerable portion of them are of the kindso much 
esteemed by wheat-growers, and commonly known 
as “oak openings.” There is but little land that 
can be deemed poor or barren; and its rich soil, 
heathiness, facilities to market, and, above all, the 
enterprise and industry of the people who have 
made it their home, and of those who are constantly 
joining them, will soon render this district of coun- 
try one of the great granaries of the West. From 


the most accurate data I have been able to obtain, - 


the imports to the Territory, by the way of the 
lake, during the present year, will amount to at 
least three millions of dollars, and the exports to 
near one million. From the shores of the lake to 
Rock river, a distance of about eighty miles, there 
is now, upon some routes, an almest continuous set- 
tlement--the farms exhibiting a high state of im- 
provement, and indicating a large surplus of agri 
cultural products. This surplus is taken to the 
lake shore, where it is disposed of to the merchants 
in the towns of Milwaukie, Racine, and South- 
port; and it is an important fact, and worthy of the 
attention of the committee, that the merchants 
at those places cannot afford to pay the farmer as 
much, by fifteen or twenty cents per bushel for 
wheat, as is given by those of Chicago, because of 
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the danger and expense attending the shipment 
from those ports, where every bushel must be load- 
ed first into a boat, and taken to the vessel which is 
anchored in the lake, off the town, at the distance 
of half a mile ora mile from the shore. As an- 
other evidence of the want of harbors, I will allude 
to a fact communicated to me by honorable friend 
from the State of New York, (Mr. Brewsrer.] It 
is this; that the insurance on vessels and freight is 
from 30 to 40 per cent. more on Lake Michigan, 
than on Lakes Huron and Erie, where nature and 
art have combined to afford many good harbors. 

I have (said Mr. D.) alluded to the importance 
of the object, contemplated by the bill, to several of 
the States bordering upon the Auantic. In a very 
little while, the immense surplus of produce—wheat, 
flour, pork, beef, &¢—must find its way through 
Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Erie, to the Grand 
canal and the railroads of New York, by them to 
be distributed to the many cities and towns on the 
seacoast. To these articles of commerce may be 
added much (perhaps all) of the lead, copper, and 
shot made in the western counties of the Territory, 
which have hitherto sought a market through the 
more circuitous route of the Mississippi, and by the 
way of New Orleans. 

In another point of’ view, (said Mr. D.,) and 
aside from the protection of commerce, I consider 
the construction of harbors on the western shore of 
Lake Michigan as an important national work—a 
work which may be deemed strictly national in its 
character. In the event of war, the safe transport- 
ation and landing of troops and munitions of war, 
would be of the first importance to enable the Gov- 
ernment to command the lake, and to afford protec- 
tion to the people on the lake border, as well asto 
the extended frontiers of the Territories of Wisgon- 
sin and Iowa. 

To these reasons, which urge themselves upon 
the gentlemen who compose this Congress, to in- 
duce a compliance with the petitions of a suffering 

veople, he would add the consideration, that mil- 
fous of acres of the public lands remain unsold in 
Wisconsin; and the erection of harbors on the 
western shore of the lake would have a tendency to 
increase the navigation tothe Territory, enhance 
the value of the public lands, and increase the sales, 
To insure the growth of the Territory, and to pro- 
duce the development of her natural advantages 
and great resources, it would be necessary to erect 
her harbors, improve her rivers, and assist her to 
open a few important roads; and, in aiding in thus 
bringing into successful operation her many ad- 
vantages, the Government cannot fail to advance 
its own best interests. 

I have, sir, briefly presented my views to the 
committee, and I most earnestly ask of them to re- 
flect on the great interests involved in the provi- 
sions of the bill. I trust that the appeal, though fee- 
ble, which Ihave made to the Representatives of 
seventeen millions of people, will not have been 
made in vain. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLIFFORD, 
OF MAINE, 
In the House of Representatives, July, 1842—On the 
tariff bill. 


The Heuse being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. CLIFFORD addressed the committee, in 
substanes, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: I deeply regret that the restric- 
tive rules which govern this debate will not af- 
ford me an opportunity to discuss this measare ia 
a manner satisfec'ory to myself, or so fully as the 
interests of my cons‘itaents demard. No measure 
can be preposed, of any greater importance than 
ageneral sysiem of revenue—nor one more justly 
entitled to the fullest discussion, and the most sc- 
Jemn consideration. Every such law, especial- 
ly if it is encumbered with the protective and pro- 
hib tory policy, must affect, for good or for evil, the 
en'ire business transactions of the country; end 
when, as in this case, its provisions are extrava- 
gart end unequal in their operation, it will pene- 
trate its influences to the fireside of every man in 
the nation. Notwithstanding the importance of 
the detzils of the bill, [ must’ pass them over, 
under the operation cf your gag-rul-s, and e nfine 
my ebservatians mainly to the general ¢ffeet that 
the mezsuie is calculaied to have, if it should be- 
come a law, upon the various pursuits of induss 
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try, enterprise, and labor, in which the great 
mass of the people are engaged. Itseemsto me, 
that any one who has the slightest acquaintance 
with the present condition of the commercial world, 
and the comparative low state of prices every where, 
in all parts of Europe, as well asin our own coun- 
try, ought 'o foresee that extravagant daties on in- 
ports cannot be imposed and collected at this time, 
without producing serious distress and complaint. 
The inevitable effect will be to increase the embar- 
rassment in all branches of trade, to depress still 
lower the prospects of agriculture and commerce, 
and, at the same time, to Cisappoint the hopes of 
those who anticipate any considerable benefit 
either to the manufacturer or the treasury. Limit- 
ed as | am, by your one-hour rule, upon this great 
measure of taxation—involving, as it dors, ihe 
whole policy of the Government—I sha.) not at- 
tempt te de more than to glance at the lead- 
ing topics, which Lwould otherwise diseuss; reserv- 
ing to myself the privilege, which every member 
is obliged to exercise, of elaborating them, if I see 
fit, in my published remarks. I am induted, how- 
ever, to hope that I shall not find it necessary to 
claim any such privilege, from the fact, that, un- 
like my friend from Pennsylvania, it is not my in- 
tention to discuss both sides of the question. In 
all respect for him personally, I must be permitted 
to say, if I correctly understood him, that he has 
fallen into an error which is very common wiih 
the advocates of protection, and consis's in this: 
that while he manifested ali due disinterestedness 
in the attempt to distribute the benefits of his very 
able remarks among a!l class*s of society, in his 
resyglis he seemed to regard the manufacturer 
as the elder son; and, though he departed from the 
strict rule which would give him the entire estate, 
still he gave him much the largest share, including 
the homestead; and, as it seemed to me, was guilty 
of very great injustice, in tarning away all the labor- 
ing and producing classes upon a friendless world, 
if not portionless, certainly with nothing more 
than the waste lands of the estaie. I am 
opposed to any such rule; it is monarchical, 
whether applied in the distribution of estates, 
or of the blessings and burdens of Government. 


Equality of political right is valueless as a the-- 


ory, unless it be preserved in practice in the exer- 
cise of the taxing power of the Constitution. An 
organized form of government is indisyensable, I 
admit, to the happiness and prospeiity of the peo- 
ple; and yet it is, to some extent, necessarily a 
burden upon labor and industry. Government 
cannot be supported without taxation, and every 
one ought to be williag to contribute, in proportion 
to his ability, to the general charge, upon an eco- 
nomical standard; provided the blessings which 
the Government secures are distributed in the same 
ratio of justice and equality. Equality cf right, 
equality of burden, are the founda’ien principles of 
a free Government. Political parties do not dis- 
agree as to the necessity of an organized Govern 

ment to insure the domestic tranquillity and to pro- 
vide for ihe common defence; and all are equally 
willing to raise the amount necessary for its sup- 
port. But, while there is no difference on these 
poiuts, they differ widely as to the scale of taxa. 
tion and expen‘titure, and as to the purposes to 
which the pubhke contibutions shall be applied, 
and the ways and means by which the treasury 
shall be supplhed. The present bill has been 
framed, and is supported by the Whig party,as the 
standard of expenditure in atime of peace. It 
comes from the Treasury Departisent, based upon 
estimates for the current expenses of the Govern. 
ment, and has been treated in that view only by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and by the 
Whig party oa this floor, The minority are, there- 
fore, bound te discuss it, and vote for it or against 
it, upon the basis on which it stands before the 
country, by the united voice of all its frieacs. I 
feel obliged to vole against it, not only because it 
conflicts, in many respecis, with iny own views of 
policy and expediency, but from every cons:dera 

tion of duty to the great body ef my constiiuents; 
to save them, if possible, from the enormity of its 
exactions, and the people at large from the injus- 
tice and inequality of its provisions. I will proceed 
presenily to slate some of the reasons which gov- 
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ern my course. In the first place, Lam free to de- 
clare that Bo measure proposing an increase in the 
rate of du'ies on imports can receive my vote, in a 
time of peace, (unless in the case of some extraordi- 
nary emergency altogether un‘oreseen, ) till the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands shail be restored to the 
common weasury of the Union, from which they 
have bren unwisely and unconstitutionally divert- 
ed by the act of the 4th of September, 1841. This 
bill proposes to repeal the proviso in the sixth 
seciion of that Jaw, which suspends its operation 
when ihe duties shall be raised above 20 per cent.; 
and this, too, in violation of the compact or ar- 
rangement among its friends at the extra sessicn, 
and in utier disregard of all the promises & hich were 
made to the people at the time cf its passage; and 
to force the President of the United States to 
execute the law contrary to the principles laid 
down in his message recommending the meas- 
ure, and in the face of his declared opinions 
of its injustice and impolicy, most solemnly 
expressed in his recent velo message to this 
House. I do not wish to be misunderstood on 
this pomt. I am nei her the friend nor the sup- 
porter of the President or his Administration. I 
make no distinction between the Whig Executive 
and the Whig Congressional majority. They all 
came into power threugh the influence of the hard- 
cider and coon-skin hurrah; and, so far as I am 
concerned, they shall not escape from the joint re- 
sponsibility of their political wickedness and folly, 
or the shameless disregard of all the promises 
which they made to the people before the election. 
Bu', sir, as an attempt is made to shift off the re- 
sponsibility of your measures, and the failure of 
the Whig party to meet the expectations of the 
country, upon the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and to charge a coalition between the 
President and the Democratic members of Con- 
gress, I propose to exhibit to my constituents the 
position which the majority on this floor occupy in 
relation to this favorite measure of the extra ses- 
sion—the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands. Every one acquainted with the state of 
parties at the time knows, and will readily admit, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Ewirg) 
was the organ, not of the President, but of the 
Whig majority in the two Houses of Congress; 
and that he fully concurred wiih them in all their 
views, and faithfully co operated with them ia all 
their measures. In his official report On the state 
of the finances, of June 3, 1841, he recommended 
the tariff of tue extra session as “sufficient to de- 
fray the expenser of the Government, and leave a 
surplus, tv be annually applied to the gradual pay- 
ment of the national deb’, leaving the proceeds of the 
public lands to be disposed cf as Congress shall think 
fit.” The following is an extract from that report, 
which exposes, in the most glaring colors, the du- 
plicity which was practised to force that measure 
through Congress and upon the President, and to 
reconcile the country to the scheme: 

“But, as it may oot comport with the views of Congrees to go 
into a revision and adjustment of the customs so long before the 
act of March 2, 1633, comes to have its final and permanent 
operation, the undersigned would respecifully recommend, as a 
tem) orary measure, the levy of a duty of 20 per cent. ad valo- 
rem on all articles which are now free of duty, or which pay a 
less duty than 20 per cent., except gold and silver, and the arti. 
cles specifically enumerated in the 5th section of the act of 
March 2d, 1833, 

“If this measure be adopted, it is estimated that there will be 
received into the treasury, from custonis, in the last quarter of 
the present year, about $5,30).000; in all of the year 1842, abcut 
$22,500,000; and in the year 1843, after the final reduction under 
the act of March 2d, 1833, about $20,800,000, The details of this 


estimate will be found in the accompanying paper, marked E, 
and enclosures. 


‘It is helieved that, after the heavy expenditures required for 
the public service in the present year shall have been provided 
for, the revenues which will accrue from that, ora nearly prox- 
imate rate of duty, wiil be sufficient to defray the expenses of 
Government, and leave a surplus io be annually applied to the 
gradual payment of the national debt, leaving the proceeds of 
the public lancs to be disposed of as Congress shall think fit.” 

Fiom the above extract, it will sppear thatthe Sce- 
retary ielers to table E, as the basis of his caleu- 
lation of the ability of the treasury to spare the 
proceeds of the lands, and to support the Govern- 
ment, and pay the public debt from the current rev- 
enue, witha daty of 2) per cent. mpon the free list 
of importations, I give the table entire; from 
which it will appear that he es'imated the dutiable 
erticles at one hundred and twenty-five miliioa 
seven hundred thousand dollars. 


This estimate 
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was made, it should be reme 
through the distribution law: mbered, ® 









































Estimate of the amount which will be ceived 
in thelast quarter of the year \84), = ia from 
succeeding years, under (Re proposed cach of 

. aoe Poe Kies 
e average value of the imports for 
six years, in round anmbeen is ~ te 

The average value of exports for the same pe. MM 
riod, allowing 15 per cent. advance for ex- 
penses and profits on transportation, has 

een + . - - ‘ , 

The average annual value of the imports fora Wwe 
series Of years to come, is, upon these data, 
estimatedat  - - : . - 140 

The articles proposed to be ad- "at 
mitted free of duty, are esti- 
mated at . : $14,300,000 00 





Which makes the average esti- 
mated amount of dutiable ar- 
ticles - - . : . - 157 


Which, at 20 per cent., would 
yield an annual gross rev- 
enue of : - - . - Sig 

Estimated deduction for draw- 
back : - . 

Estimated deduction for collec- 
tion : - - 





Net revenue at 20 percent. - : - $20.9 


Theimports for the last quarter of 1841, owing 
to the depression of business, are estimated 
to fall below the general average for the last 
six years. Buta considerable addition to the 
revenue for that quarter will be received 
from articles paying a higher duty than 20 
percent. The net revenue is estimated at . 953% 

For the year 1842, during which the same causes 
are expected to operate to some extent, the 
net revenue is estimated at « : : 


SQ 

But, sir, “a change hascome o’er the gj 
their dream.” The distribution bill wase 
and is in full force; and the object now is, o 
the passage of a high protective tariff. Mal 
change. We now havea new set of estim 
a very different character, if not framed top 
the object in view, yet admirably adapted to 
result. The amount of the dutiable artic 
the bill of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
basis of the importations of 1840, is only ¢ 
000; from which drawbacks, and the exp 
collection, are to be deducted. The Comai 
Manvwfaciures, not satisfied with this esi 
have made a further reduction, and base 
calcula‘ions ujon the assumption that the 
amount of dutiable articles, according to thei 
is only $73,000,000—making a difference te 
their calculations and the estimate of Mr.B 
at the ca'led session, of $52,700,000. Neo 
upon such estimates as these, and with ‘his 
disparity in the mode of computation, 
called upon to pass one of the bills upo 
table. But this is not all. 1 wish to exp 
little further, the practices of the exira st 
relation to the bill to distribute the proceeds 
public lands; and to compare the induce 
which were held up to the country 10 proe 
acquiescer.ce in the measure, with the arg 
now employed in favor of the bill undre 
ation. 


That bill emanated from the Commitee at 
lic Lands, and was introduced into this He 
its chairman, [Mr. W. C. Jonnson of Mani 
ina speech of great ingenuity aud el: qiene 
which he undoubtedly spoke the sentimenis 
advocates in both Houses of Congress. 
lowing is an extract from his speech on thal 
sion, and shows, most conclus vely, that he 
concurred in the views of Mr. Ewing's 
from which I have jast read: 

“We found, also, by the same report, that (in strict (# 
with the compromise act) we might exempt from ¢a 
390,000 worth of articles; and yet, upon the . 
imported now free of duty, and conformably to the 
the compromise act, we might place a any of 2 
and thus increase the clear net revenue to $22 500,000 

Again, in another part of the same §p 
says: 

“But if you impose aduty upon foreign luxuries 
the proceeds of the public domain, who is it that 
$22,000,000 of revenue? Wiil it be the plain, 
mechanie? Will it be the frugal, industrious, indepe 
of the soil?) A man that never saw a bottle of chat 
mareschino in bis house in all his days? No: the de 
paid by the rich and the luxurious.” 
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-» vou will perceive that the people were 
Py lieve ease proceeds of the public 
‘might be distributed among the Siates, and 
ibe vacuum iD the treasury could be supplied 
duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem upon free ar 
of axury—silks, wines, &c.—in strict con- 
"ww with the compromise ac'; and that the rev- 
would be amply sufficient to defray the cur- 
nses of the Government, while the addi- 
tax would fall chiefly upon the rich, with- 
ing either commerce or the people. On 
occasion I replied to that speech, and enceav- 
1 demonstrate, from tables furnished me at 
Treasury Department, that no such anlicipa- 
< could be realized; that the whole amount 
--h could be raised by aduty of 20 per cent. upon 
free importations, (excluding certain articles 
125,70 ime necessity, which are consumed alike by 
would be no more than sufficient to supply the 
suptof the last reductions under the compro- 
Big act, to come off on the 30th of June, 1842; 
that the inevitable effect of the measure 
ld be to create the necessity for taxing the 
caries of life, or a resort to the bigh-tariff pol- 
— 425i My predictions are mote than verified; for 
it is said that we must resort to beth, in addi- 
to the seventeen-million loan already author- 
: and the nine millions of outstanding treasury 
: s, Itisin vain for the Whig party to suppose 
they can escape the responsibility which at- 
| s to their course, in the public scrutiny which 
take place before an intelligent and discern- 
SAYHME neople. But, sir, if the distribution feature 
ld be stricken out from this bill, I shall still 
+ $RHHHMe against it, for reasons which I will proceed to 
, in a manner to present to my opponents clear 
the sp distinct issues as to the propriety of my course. 
Was ¢ ore doing so, however, 1 wish to define one or 
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N is, to phrases which have been much employed, not 
- OM in this debate, but in all similar discussions; 
P estin are often seized upon, in the hands of unscru- 
ed top us adversaries, as the means of party perver- 
died 10 and misrepresentation. What is meant by 
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trade? The advocates of the protective poli- 





























asury, when denouncing it for party effect, use the 
yaly G24 in its absolute sense, and make it mean the 
Pp exp abolition of the impost. system; and hence 
SomBil would have the people to infer that its friends 
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neces‘arily in favor of direct taxes; while 
friends of free trade, or a reciprocal trade, em- 
itin a relative sense,in which case it means 

pore than the opposite of unnecessary restric- 

supon commerce—such as protective, retalia- 
, and prohibitory duties. My position can be 

bed ina few words. I am opposed to the sys- 
of direct taxation in the policy of this Gov- 
ent, for the reason that I do not believe the 
ple are prepared for any such change: and I am 
satisfied it would be for their interest to hazard 

experiment. I make war upon the abuses only 
timpost system, and desire to see it confined 

great purposes pointed out in the Constitu- 
10 pay the debts, and to provide for the com- 
defence. I am willing to vote for a system 
venue, afier the proceeds of the public lands 
restored to the common treasury, to be collect- 
om duties on imports, graduated to the stand- 
of an economical aministration, and judicious- 
stribated upon the foreign importations, ex- 
ng certain articles of prime necessity; so that 
burdens-of taxation may fall as near as _possi- 
{0 ast proportions, upon all classes of the 
munity, in proportion to their ability to con- 
ule to the general charge. 


tact justice, I know, is unattainable; but a near 
oximation may be made, by avoiding the mon- 
IS inequalities of the protective, retaliatory, 
Prohibitory policy, and by restricting the sys 
to its constitutional design—solely to the pur- 
sof revenne. If this is free trade, then { am 
of its advocates; but if free trade means the 
‘ton of the impost sys'em, and the substitution 
virect taxes in its place, (as falsely charged 
“tose who support the high-tariff policy,) then I 
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pat wil mmm OPPOSed to it. To be somewhat more particu- 
ee &S tothe system of revenue which | would 














mmend, I referto the renort of the late Secre- 
of the Treasury (Mr. Woodbury) of the 19th 
anuary, 1941, as the wisest plan I have seen for 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Tariff Bill—Mr. Clifford. 


the readjustment of the system. If the home valua- 
tion proves to be inconvenient or impracticable, it 
should be compromised by the addition of 5 per 
cent, or mere, as the wants of the treasury may 
require; and if any article will not bear that rate o! 
duty upon the revenue standard, a wise discrimi. 
nation should be introduced. No one doubts the 
power or expedieney of discrimination, when con- 
fined to the purposes of revenue; for when con- 
fined to that purpose, it is promotive of justice and 
equality. The inquiry will be made, whether I am 
willing to protect the American manufacturer. 
Yes, sir; I would give him the same protection 
which the Constitution secures to all classes of the 
community—the protection of equal and just laws 
—no more, no less. Nothing further can be 
granted bim, without increasing, in the same ra- 
tio, and, in som- instances, in a three-fold ratio, 
the oppression and burdes of taxation,in the form 
of enhanced price of consumption upon the great 
body of the people, including the farmer, me- 
chanic, and laborer, who are quite as much en- 
titled to bounties or protection (to use the catch- 
word of the politician) as the manofacturer. 

The reasons that will induce me to vote against 
this bill, even if the land clause is stricken out, are, 
first, that the scale of revenue and expenditure, 
which it contemplates, is far above what I believe 
to be the standard of an economical! administration. 
Looking at the present condition of the country—iis 
growth since the date of the tariff of 1828—the in- 
crease of commerce and trade—the ability of the 
people to consume—and the sweeping character of 
the duties imposed, covering almost every article 
of importation,—I consider it the most stupendous 
tax bill that ever found its way into the American 
Congress. It is true that, at first sight, it may not 
appear to exceed the tariff of 1828; for its enormi- 
lies are concealed from the public gaze, by every 
device within the power of legislative sagacity; but, 
upon careful examination, I believe its practical 
operation will be more oppressive than any pre- 
vious law of a similarcharacter. In many cases, it 
is difficult to say what its precise effect will be. 
The rates of duty, including specific as well as 
ad valorem, range from 25 to 50 per cent., and in 
many cases from 50 to 100 per cent; while in 
others they far exceed that amount, including the 
foreign cos', and all charges, except insurance. It 
is impossible to compute the rate per cent. of a 
specific duty, without an accurate knowledge of the 
foreign cost of the article; and hence it is, that 
many prefer that form of taxation, because the 
extent of the burden imposed is not so readily ap- 
preciated by the mass of consumers. There are 
several reasons which induce me, as a general rule, 
to prefer ad valorem to specific duties, In the first 
place, the latter are grossly deceptive as to the 
amount of the burden imposed, and they remain 
stationary until repealed, while the cost of produc- 
tion is constantly fluctuating; so that if they could 
be graduated now, to the standard of justice and 
equality, in their operation upon the consumers of 
the country, the first rise or fail in the foreign mar- 
ket would entirely disarrange the system. Bat, 
in the second place, I object to them more strongly 
because, under that system, the rate of imposition 
is arbitrary, and has no reference to cost or value. 
The coarse aud the fine, the cheap and the dear 
article, is taxed to the same amount. It is cnjust 
to the poor man, and partial to the sich. 


Most articles of foreign grawih consumed in this 
country have fallen, within the Jast seven years, 
nearly 50 per cent. What is the corsequence? 
Why, sir, if you levy the same specific duty now 
upon the yard, hundied, pound, &c., as was im- 
posed in 1828, the protection granted is double. 
It is impossible, therefore, to make apy accurate 
comparison of the bill before us, with previous 
laws upon this subject, without first ascertaining 
the comparative state of prices at the two periods 
in the foreign market. Take any article upon 
which the specific duty now proposed is ihe same 
in amount as thatenacied in 1828, and suppose the 
foreign cost has fallen off one-half: is it not appar- 
ent that the rate per cent. is doubled, and of course 
that the bounty granted isincreaced ip the same atic? 
The-e remarks apply in all their force to sugar:, 
iron, hemp, window glass, and, indeed, to a greater 
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or less extent, to every specific duty in the bill. 
Why, sir, if noue of its provisions were prohibitory, 
it would bring into the treasury of the Union, ina 
time of general prosperity and of excessive im- 
portation, filty millions of dollars, to be squandered 
in the idle schemes of an ill-jadged policy, upon a 
thousand projects of waste and extravagance. 
This vast amount must be thrown back in the end 
upon the unsuspecting consumer, as one of the 
elements of price, to augment the burdens, already 
sufficiently great, which fall upon the millions of 
industrious peo: le inhabiting this wide-spread land, 
whose daily necessities impel them to toil and faint 
not, for the support of themselves and families, in 
cheerful submjssion to the decree of an all-wise 
Providence, that “in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” These remarks, I admii, are 
based upon the theory that duties on imports are a 
tax upon the consumer. It may well be a subject of 
congratulation to the friends of equal rights, and 
to the cause of trath, that amidst the conflicting 
and contradictory opinions which have been main- 
tained in the course of this debate upon the general 
subject of the tariff, very few have had the effron- 
tery to deny the seundness of this theory as a gene- 
raltruth. The delusion upon this subject which 
for a time prevailed, that the duty falls upon the 
foreign producer, has been swept away by the force 
of reason and experience; and I rejoice that it is so, 
as it shows that the general intelligence of the 
country cannot be long deluded by any artificial 
policy, however ingenious or deceptive, which p!un- 
ders the great body of the people to enrich the few. 
I am now speaking of daties pee expressly for 
protection, and not of that incidenta! benefit which 
results to the manufacturer from a proper adjust- 
ment of the impost system for the purposes of rev- 
enue. To that Ido not object. But, sir, the theory 
that high duties cheapen the foreign article, is ex- 
ploded, and, with i!, all the petty, thievish argu- 
ments of its supporters. It may now almost be 
setdown as an agreed fact, that duties on imports 
fall mainly upon the consumer; and yet, as this is 
the point upon which all the arguments for and 
against the protective policy mainly turn, it de- 
serves to be more fully considered. Mr. McCui- 
loch, in his Commercia! D ctionary, in treating up- 
on this subject, remarks: “Custom duties, like all 
duties «n particular commodities, though advanced 
in the first instance by the merchant, are ultimately 
paid by those by whom they aie consumed. When 
a Government lays a duty on the foreign commod- 
ities which enter its ports, the duty falls entirely on 
such of its own subjects as purchase these com- 
modities; for the foreigners would cease supplying 
its markets with them, if they did not get the fall 
price of the commodities, exclusive of the tax.” 
The cases cited where an increase of duty was suc- 
ceeded by a fall of price in the foreign commodity, 
may be easily explained, and do notin any man- 
ner conflict with the established theory which I 
maintain. The leading causes which influence 
the rise and fall of prices, are—1, currency; 2, 
demand; 3, supply; and 4, cost of production. 
Now, take the case of the fall of prices in the 
manufactured articles of Great Britain from 1824 
to 1830. Was it prodoced by ‘he American tariff 
of 1824 and 1828? Certainly not. The Bank of 
England suspended specie payments in 1797, and 
remained in a state of suspension till 1823. The 
bank circulation of Great Britain, in-1815, was 
$287,250,000, and continued in that inflated state 
until the near approach of the period of resuming 
cash payments in 1823. The redundancy of the 
currency had elevated prices of property, and es- 
pecially of manufactured articles, {ar above their 
naiural level. 


Again: the period of the suspension of cash pay- 
meuts by that bank, up ‘o 1816, may be emphati- 
cally denominated the age of war. Alter the peace 
of the world was restored, the military establish- 
ments of Ecrope were reduced, and the soldiers 
gradually returned to the various indastrial pur- 
suits. to cultivate the arts of peace. From 1824 
to 1830, the number of artisans in England was 
greatly increased, capital was invested in manu- 
facures, and the amount of production advanced 
quite as rapidly as the ratio of producers over con- 
sumers. No one can fail to perceive that these 
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causes made a vast change in the relation of sup- 
ply and demand, which could not fail to produce a 
diminution «f price even greater than the differ- 
ence occasioned by a return to a sound currency; 
which must have been very considerable, as the 
currency was reduced one-half in 1829, as com- 
pared with 1815, of mear'y ‘o that amount. 

Again, sir: the cost of production has been con- 
stantly dimiui+hing, through the inven'ions of man 
in the improvements of machinery. 

These, and o'her canses which ‘might be men- 
tioned, produced the fall of prices in manufac- 
tured articles alluded to by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Hopson,] in his speech upon 
the motion of reference, and not the. |rgislation of 
Congress upon the subject of the tariff. It is not 
my purpose, however, to rely upon mere theory 
upon this point; I have one or two practical facts, 
which I hope may be convincing, even to the man- 
ufaeturer himself, that all protective duties, as a 
general truth, fali opow the cousamer. This ques- 
tion was much considered in 1832 by some of the 
ablest men in the nation; and, among the number, 
by Mr. Adams of Massachusetts, fiom whose re- 
port, as chairman of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, | beg leave to read one or two extracts— 
selecting such enly as are immediately applicable 
to this point. The whole report is worth the atten- 
tive consideration of the committee. 


“The doctrine that duties of impost cheapen the prite of the 
articles upon which they are levied, seems to conflict with the 
first dictates of common sense.” : . f : 
“The price of any article in the market must always depend 
upon the relative condition of the demand and supply at the 
time and place of sale. But very slight variations of time or 
piace affect often, to a very great extent, the relative propor- 
tion of the demand and supply, and, consequently, the price of 
the article. No safe concinsion can be drawn from the fact 
that, subsequent to the tariff of 1828, the prices of the articles 
upon which the duties were then increased have fallen, unleas 
from other circumstances it can be shown that the increase of 
the duty wae the cause of the fall in price. Nor will it be suffi- 
cient to prove so strange a paradox, to accovat for it by the 
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407 517 05 
1838 - - - 910,011 66 
1839 - - - 672,376 86 
1840 - - - 68851) 97 
1841 - - - 391264 64 





4,800,183 84 

This official statement shows a clear loss to the 
treasury, within the last ten years, of nearly five 
millions of dollars, from an unequal and uniust 
law of Congress, and is precisely equivalent to 
that amount of subscription to the stock of the 
several companies which have consumed the iron 
imported; while, at the same time, every farmer and 
ship-builder in the country has-been taxed for every 
pound of iron he has ased, from the horse nail to 
the anchor. Why was railroad iron made free, 
and continued so to this time? Undoubtedly, be- 
cauve it cheapened the article, and conferred a bene- 
fit upon the various companies which had occasi:n 
wo use it. As a further argument in favor of my 
position, (and one of great practical utility, in my 
judgment, in illustrating the poin',) I have com- 
piled, from the < flicial table of the Secretary of the 
Treasury furnished at this session, a tabular state 
ment of the prices of iron in Great Britain, and 
Sweden, and the United States, from 1820 to 1842; 
and I ask my constituents to compare the price in 
this country with the foreign price, and to com- 
pute the rate of duty, and add the profit and the cost 
of freight; and then to say, if they can, that the 
duty falls epon the foreign producer. No one can 
fai! to perceive that the price in this country is 
regulated by the foreign price; and that the mer- 
chant always charges, in addition to the foreign 
cost and freight and a fair profit, the amount im- 
posed upon him at the custom-house. 


Table of the prices of ironin Great Britain, United States, 
and Sweden, from 1820 to 184: 
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tariff policy than the people whom I repre, 
is true, they are not unanimous in their 
opposition to this odious system. Some 
terested in preserving it. A few may be 
as to their true interest, by the subtlety ang 
bility of the arguments which are em 
sustain it, and by the artful use of certain 
lull the-unsaspecting, and to deceive the jgne. 
such as—to “protect American labur’%~—'9 
age domestic manufactures”—to. “foster | 
can industry,” &e. They are all of one ¢o) 
and in too many cases se-ve the purpose for 
they were made—to reconcile the laboring and 
ducing classes to the unseen operation of an 
pressive system of indirect taxation. Many ¢ 
to the system as a party measure, because jt jg 
of the landmarks of party;. but I sincerely } 
that the great massof my constituents are opp 
to it in principle, in theory, and in its practica| 
ration. They believe it to be a system of pla 
to enrich the few by taxing the labor and indy 
of the whole. It may be proper to remark 
two-thirds of the manufacturing capital of My 
properly so regarded, is to be found im the diy 
which I represent. Let no one understand y 
wishing to do its owners the least possible injysj 
On the contrary, I declare to this committee ihg 
will give no vote, nor concur in any measure, 
I believe is calculated in any degree to depy 
them of the full benefit of equal and just’, 
They are as much entitled to the protection af 
ed by such laws, as any other class of society; 
no more. If I am not greatly deceived, { 
views will be sustained by a majority of the p 
of Maine; bat of that, my colleagues are | 
judges than myself. It is not my purpose toy 
scend the proper jurisdiction of my place, 
quite fashionable for one member to rise bere 
speak for the North, and another for the % 
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excitement of competition. Wherever there is a profitable es S$ S I do not claim the right to do either; but will el 
market, there will .e competition. Had the tariff of 1828 never | “ee ‘cout. 1a ale the privilege to speak my own Sentiments, 
been enacted, the competition in our markets would have been Price of pig iron | $83 E23 £3 what I believe to be the voice of my constit 
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Tue Whig party came inte power upon 
of extravagance against Mr. Vau Burenand 

, Administration, and upon promises of retrench- 

tand reform. Have these promises been ful- 
No, sir; not one of them. Shortly after the 

ory was won, their organ in this city unblush- 
iogly announced, as if by authority, that they ‘had 
idea of aby curtailment in the aggregate expend- 
figre of he Government.” And the whole couise of 

» party, from tha' moment to the present, shows 

tnothing of the kind is intended. In ail cases 
the people hada right to expect vigorous 
ortsat reduction, we are met with nothing but 
anges against the past Adwinis'ralion for iis 
ravagance. That the aggiegate of expenditure 
uring the four years of Mr. Van Baren was 
e, lam not disposed to deny; though it was 
ot the fault of the President or of his Administra- 
ion, a8 will sppear to the satisfaction of every 
one who will take the trouble to compare the 
esponsible estimates in the above table, with the 
amount appropriated by Congress. It is not, how- 
ver, my purpose, at ths lime, to go inlo a defence 
of the past, any farther than it becomes necessary 
in order to understand what amount ought to be 
ised for the future. In this view of the case, it 
js proper to remark, that many objeets of legitimate 
nd indispensable expenditure during that period 
ye either ceased to be such, or their demands 
greatly diminished, and will be in a short time 
entirely satisfied. The Indians are mostly removed 
west of the Mississippi, and the very large amount 
which was contracted to be paid for their titles to 
oar vast public domain bas been mosily paid, and 
the residue arrsnged by treaties into yearly insta!- 
ments, which fail lightly upon the current re- 
sources of the year. The Fiorida and other 
Indian wars are ended, and most of the expenses 
jiquidated and paid. Most of the permanent public 
nildings are completed, or very far advanced, re- 
quiring but small appropriations in the future. 
he navy-yards are built, and in a complete state 
repair. It has been estimated, upon responsible 
authority, that the improvements at the different 
yards prior to 1629 did not exceed $1,100,000; 
while, in 1839, they approached to nearly $6,000,- 
000. The materials and stores in the several yards, 
collected within a few years past, cannot fall much 
below seven millions of dollars, and ought not to 
be increased, unless there proves to be some danger 
that the peaceful relations of the country cannot 
be preserved. We have two armories, and at 
least twenty-two arsenals, which were greatly im- 
proved and enlarged daring the past Admunistra- 
tion, and are believed to be amp!y sufficient for the 
nis of the country; and since the appropriation of 
the extra session, I hear no complaints that there is 
any deficiency of ordnance or ordnance stcres. The 
penses of the army and navy may be greatly re- 
duced. To prevent misrepresentation, I will re- 
mark, that have voted for every reirenchment 
which has been proposed at this session, I believe, 
Xcest the one proposing to disband a portion of 
thearmy after the Istof September. 1 gave that 
Vole with much reluctance, and chiefly on account 
of our pending negotiations: It is true I had other 
Teasons, which were, that the amendment proposed 
Was crade and imperfec'; but more especially be- 
cause ] would desire to make a greater reduction 
When the proper time arrives, which I hope is not 
distant. A saving of one or two millions may be 
made in the naval establishment, without lessening 
Is efficiency, or doing any injustice to the officers 
OF sailors. 

The Custom house regulations need a thorough 
Tevision, with a view to areduciion im the expensrs 
of collecting the revenue. Tie civil list shou'd be 

vised, and useless offices abolished, and a thor- 
ugh system of accountability introduced into all 

departments of Government. If all these re- 
orms were accomplished, or even» one-half of 

m, the expenses of the Government ought not to 
xeeed seventeen or eighteen millions of dollars. 
“wenty millions would be amply sufficient to eup- 
port the Government, and pay in-erest and princi- 
Pal of the public debt as fast asit falisdue. I) ap- 
pears, from the table above recited, that Mr. Van 
ufen rednced the expenditures of 1840 ten mil 
ous below what they were in 1837; and we have 
Upon “ae authority of the late Secretary of 


~-- 


the Treasury, that the affairs of the Government 
might have been well administered in 1841 with 
the means which were sapplied before the called 
session; and the same assurance, that further re- 
ductions were designed, and would “have been 
made, if the Administration had been continued. 
Mark the change. The following are the estimate: 
of the presemt Secretary of the Treasury for the 
years 1842, 1843, and 1844, accompanying this 
bill, and which, he says, exhibit the measure of 
income necessary to be-raised during the same pe- 
riod: 

1842 - - - 

1843 - ‘ - 32,158,658 95 

1844 - - . 32,262,035 83 

Is this the entertainment that the people of the 
United States were invited to, by the hard-cider 
revelry of 18407? In order to understand the enor- 
mity of this system, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that this large amount is proposed to be raised ex- 
clusively by taxation through the custom houses, 
and notin part from the land revenue, as has been 
the case from the foundation of the Government. 
In my opinion, sir, the people will not endure the 
burden; and, what is more, they ought not to sub- 
mit to suchexactions in atime of peace. Bat, sir, 
the amount to be paid into the treasury of the 
Union, under the operation of this bill, is buta 
small portion of the burden which it will impose 
upon the commerce and industry of the country. 
Its provisions are, in most cases, protective; and, 
in many instances, actually prohibitory. To illus- 
trate its effect, take any article where one-fourth 
of the amount consumed is imported from abroad, 
and three-fourths manufactured in this country. 
The people are compelled to pay four dollars to 
get one into the treasury; and the remaining three 
dollars go into the pockets of the manufacturer. 
Many instances of this sort m‘gh' be given—as, for 
example, iron, woollens, hemp, sugars, &c. &c. 

After mature reflection, I am prepared to lay 
down this general proposition—that all restrictions 
upon commerce, beyond the necessities of the 
treasury, are prejudicial to all the industrial in- 
terests of the country, and operate as so many 
shackles upon the laboring and producing classes 
of the community. To prove this, I will appeal 
to history and recorded fact, of which there is an 
abundant material for my purpose in our own 
time, and in the policy of cur own happy Repubiic. 

Toe country came out cf the war with Great 
Britain, in 1815, witha bank circulation, as esti- 
mated a year or two prior, of about forty-five mil- 
lions of dollars. The United States Bank was 
chartered in 1816, and the circulation immediately 
put up to $116,600.000. Prices were immediately 
inflated, and wild speculation ensued for a time, 
until the bank found it necessary to curtail its 
accommodation by reducing the circulation, which 
had fallen, in 1820, nearly to the level of 1811, 
and which Mr. Crawford estimated did not exceed 
$45,000 000. I propose to take the unfavorable 
year of 1820 as one of the periods of the compari- 
son which I am about to make, in order to test the 
influence of the high-tariff policy upon the com- 
merce and industry of the country. This period 
is selected because it is five years 2fter the war, and 
four years afttr the charter of the bank and the 
enactment of the tariff of 1816, which was 
mainly a tariff forrevenue. The country had then 
recoveied from the effects of the war, and industry 
and enterprise had sought their wonted channels; 
although the people were in a state of great distress, 
fiom the conseqnences of the overtrading and over- 
banking of 1816. The next period which I select 
for compar'son is the year 1830, when the bank 
and high tariff policy were in full blast. The tariff 
of 1828 had then been in operation for two years, 
without elteration or mitigation. The Ja-t period 
which [ have selected for my comparison is the 
year 1840—'en years afer Congress commenced 
reducing the bill of abominations under the wire 
policy of General Jackson, and seven years afier 
the passage of the compremise act of 1833. 

It is my purpose to show, by this comparison, 
that the people of this country know, by their own 
experience, that the high-tariff policy is destructive 
to all the leading pursuits of business, as was {ally 
proved by the course of events from 1824 to 1830, 
as compared with the same state of things from 


$33,822,258 95 
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1833 to 1840; and to demonstra‘e, from recorded 
fact, that high protective daties necessarily paral- 
yze commerce, destroy trade, and reduce the prices 
of agricultural produc's, and the wages of labor. 
The policy has been tried, and formally condemned 
and repudiated by the people; and it is impossible 
for me to believe that they will ever return to it 
again, by their own free consent. Before instituting 
the comparisons which I propose to make, a prope: 
understanding of the subject imposes npon me the 
hecessity of commenting upon the leading features 
in the policy of the Administrations of Mr. Adams 
and General Jackson. I shall do so without in- 
tending the slightest disre’pect to the one, any more 
than to the other. The leading features in the pol- 
icy of Mr. Adams were a national bank, bigh tar- 
iff, and a general system of internal ifmprovement. 
Noone can doubt but that this system, if carried 
out to its completion, would lead to greater ex- 
travagancethan any that was ever proposed in this 
country, from the days of our independence as a 
nation to the present time. It may, however, be 
said, that, while the policy of Mr. Adams right 
open the way for extravagant appropriations, 
the actual amount expended during his term was 
less than in subsequent years. That is true, and | 
am willing he should have the benefit‘of ii. My 
remarks are levelled at the system, ahd not xt its 
founder. But it should be remembered thai Mr. 
Adams was a minority President, and his Admin- 
istration bad not the power to carry oul their prin- 
ciples as they would have done, in all probability, 
under more favorable auspices for securing the 
approving voice of the people. If I am not mis- 
taken, he was ina minority with the people, and 
in both Houses of Congress, for a considerable 
portion of his term. 

His policy, however, was fully shadowed forth 
during the four years he was in office; and if h@ had 
been elected in 1828, with available majorities in 
Congress, it is imposs‘ble to foresee to what exient 
his system of internal improvements would have 
been carried. Surveys had been instituted in al! parts 
of the country; and the publie documents were 
loaded with the reports of subordinate ¢ flicers, rec- 
ommending appropriations of money to commence 
or carry on these works—inc!uding almost al! the 
driscipal rivers in many sections of the Union. 
The tariff of 1823 was passed, andin falloperaton. 
It was under these circumstances that Mr. Adams 
was beaten before the people in 1828, and Genrra! 
Jackson elevated to the Chief Magistracy of the 
nation. The hero of New Orleans at once entered 
upon the work of reversing the whole policy of the 
Government, thus th:own from its constitutional 
track, and instituted asystem of measures calcu.aied 
and cesigned to bring it back, as fast as possible, 
without detriment to the interes's which had grown 
up under the former policy, to its original simplicity 
and purity. General Jackson entered upon the 
duties of his office on the 4th of March, 1829; and, 
in his first message te Congress, in December of tha: 
year, he recommended a gradual reduction of du- 
ties on imports, and particularly specified those ar- 
ticles which do not come into competition with our 
own productions—such as tea and coffee; as- 
signing, a> the reason for selecting these articles 
in the first reduction to be made, that they en- 
tered largely into the consumption of the coun- 
try, and that they had become articles of ne- 
cessity to a!l classes. In.pursaance of this recom- 
mendation, an act was passed on the 2iith of May, 
1830, making a very important diminution ia the 
ratescf duty on tea, coffee, and cocoa, to take ef- 
feet immediately; and after the 3lst of December, 
1831, ceffee was reduced to one cent per pound. 
By two other ac's, approved May 29, 1830, mo- 
lasses was ultimately reduced from ten to five 
cents per gailon, and salt from twenty to ten cents 
per bushel. In his second message, of December 
1830, he again calied the attention of Congress to 
the subjec', and pressed upon their consideration 
a revision of the tariff. He says: “That the pres- 
ent tariff taxes sowe of the comforts of Jife unne- 
cesssrily high; it undertakes to protect interests too 
joealand minute to justify a general exacticv, and 
it also attempts to force some kinds of manufne- 
tures for which the country is not ripe,” &*. “This 
recommendation was followed up in his third mes- 
sage, in December 1831, in which he urged spon 
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Congres» the necessity of a modification cf the 


ta iff, and @ reduction of the revenue to the wants of 


tie Government. Accordingly, on the 14 hof July, 
1832, an act was passed to alter and amend the 
several acts imposing daties on imports; which, 
according to the report of Mr. Adams, before re- 
f-rred to, lessened the burdens of the people nar 
ten millions of dollars per year. The follcwing is 
an extract from that report, which U wi!l read, that 
Mr. Adams may speak for himself: ‘They [the 
commitice] recommend a remission of existing da- 
ties cquivalent to little less than the yearly ten mil- 
jions of the sinking fund; but they would deem it 
grea‘ improvidence to give up, at once, taxes to that 
whole amoant.” This report accompanied the 
bill. whieh afterwards became a law. It app-ars, 
from that report, thatthe draught of a bill presented 
by the Secretary of the Treasury contemplated a 
recucdon of © the revenne to be raised from duties 
on inperts to twelve millions of dollars; and there- 
by to remit, of the existing duties, upwards of ten 
miliions.” The result was, that a portion cf the 
Union was dissatisfied with that law, and demand- 
eiatuarther reduction; which was again recom- 
mended by the President in December, 1832, to 
which [ invite particular atiention: 

“ Long and patient reflection has strengthened the opinions 

I have heretofore expressed to Congress on this subject; and ! 
leem it my duty, on the present occasion, again to urge them 
upon the attention of the Legislavure. The soundest maxim 
of public policy, and the principles upon which our cepublican 
instiiutiens are founded, recommen! a proper adaptation of 
the revenue to expenditure; and they also require that the ex 
penditure shall be limited to what, by an economical Adminie- 
tration; shall be consistent with the simplicity of the Govern. 
nent, and necessary (o an efficient pullic service. In effecting 
this adjustment, it is due, in justice to the interests of the dif- 
tevent States, andeven to the preservation of the Union itself, 
that the protection afforded by existing Jaws to any branches 
of the national industry should not exceed what may be neces- 
sary to counteract the regulations of foreign nations, and to 
secure a supply of those arucles of macufecture essential to the 
national independence and safety in time of war.” : 

“Tf, upon investigation, it shall be found, as it is believed it will 
be, that the legislative protection granted toany particular inter 
est is greater than isindis — requisite for these objecis, I 
yvecommend that it be gradually diminished; and that, as far as 
may be consistent with these objects, the whole scheme of du- 
ties be reduced to the revenue standard, as soon as a just r-gard 
to the faith of the Government, and to the preservation of the 
large capital invested in establishments of domestic industry, 
will permit.” s : 

Under this recommendation, the compromise act 
of the 2d of March, 1833, was passed, and remains 
in force to this time. That act provided fcr a de- 
scending scale of duties down to the thirticth day 
of June, 1842. Mr. Van Buren never departed from 
that law, but, on the contrary, wisely adhered to 
its provisions, in good faith, under all the circum- 
stances of difficulty and embarrassment which sur- 
rounded his administration for a portion of his 
term, so that po additional burdens were imposed 
upon the people. The amount of taxes remitted 
by these several acts is almost beyond belief. 
The following table exhibits the amount for each 
year down to 1841; a portion of the table is new, 
and the whole has been carefully revised at the 
Treasury Department, and may be relied on as cor- 
rect. 


A statement exhibiting the amount of duties which accrued 
on merchandise imported annually, from 1829 to 1840, 
compared with the amount of duty which would have ac- 
crued had the tariff of 1828 been in operation; the amount 
of reduced duties under the several acts of Congress; and 
the payments made into the treasury during the same 
period. 
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1829|$27 662.461 65 - |$22,681,.965 91 


$185,476 69] 21,922,391 39 


1830) 28,282,564 95 
3728725 31) 24204 441 77 


1831] 36,559.383 41 - 
1S} 29,310,894 78 - | 7,304,566 28) 28,465,237 24 
1833) 24,162,674 66 - 19 789 590 (3) 29.032 508 9) 
1834) 18,960,705 96/843,425,811 23) 24,465,106 27) 16214 957 15 
1835! 26,890,726 66) 62,943,768 19) 27,063,041 63) 19,391,310 59 
4836) 30,812.327 67) 65,421,515 99] 34,603,158 32) 23,409,910 53 
1837) 18,134,131 OL} 49,125,984 48) 30,991,853 47}*11,169,290 39 
1S38) 10,702,825 45) 42,120,657 84) 22,417,832 39) 16,158,800 36 
1839) 25,554,533 96) 60,534,881 81) 34,940,347 85) 23,137,924 81 
—_ 16,104,790 63) 42,657,153 73) 27,652,363 10) 13,499,502 17 
~~“'This amount is short by nearly five mations, on account of 
treasury notes received during the 4th quarter, and not covered 
by wartant until the Ist quarter of 1838. 
Nors.—The first and last columne are for the revente or cal- 
Jendar year, ending 3lat December. . 
The second column is for the commercial year, ending 30:h 
Beptember, 
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The next feaiure in the policy of General Jack- 
son, to which I beg leave to refer, was his oppo- 
sition to the Bank of the United States. His suc- 
cessful course in overthrowing that incubus upon 
the morals and indus'ry of the country is too well 
known, and ‘oo faithfully cherished in the memory of 
all his friends, to require any recapitulation; and 
every one knows that the same policy bas been ad- 
hered to by the Democratic party to the present 
time. Passing over, for the present, the long, and, 
at times, doubtful struggle with the United Stares 
Bank, I come to the system of interna! improve- 
ments, which constitutes the wastegate of the high- 
tariff and restrictive policy. On this point Gen. 
Jackson was surrounded with difficuliies almost 
insurmountab!e, and which no one, probably, but 
himeeif, would have been able to overcome. I 
doubt whether his services in this respect have 
ever been so generally apprecia'ed as they deserve 
to be by all trae lovers of simplicity and economy 
in the administration of our public affairs. Ap- 
propriations for this purpose.had grown into a sys- 
tem, and were carried throush Congress by a spe- 
cies of log-ro' ling arrangement—more common of 
late years in the legislation of the States upon the 
subject of banks. Every project united a sectional 
influence in ils favor; and, as the suecess of one 
appropriation depended upon the snecess of ano- 
ther, every member inteyes'ed ia the system was 
obliged to vote for all, at the hazard of Sosing his 
own. In this manner, a portion of the President's 
friend. in Congress had been drawn iut» the sup 
port of the policy, and served to swell the majori- 
lies in its favor, and to increase the responsibility 
of the Executive in any effort he might make to 
limit or arres! its progress. 

In the face of all these difficulti+s, and the ecr- 
rupting influence of the system upon the people 
themselves, President Jackson, on the 27th of May, 
1830, refused his signature to the Maysville read 
bil, and returned the same to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which it originated, with his cbjectiens; 
embracing, in their range, ali similar works of a 
local character. It has been said that he was mach 
beset by a portion of his friends to approve the 
bill, and by some who were his earliest and most 
ardent supporters; and that they declared their in- 
tention to abandon him, rather than yield up the 
system. His reply was characteristic of the man— 
“I will veto the bill. If the people approve, well: 
if not, I will return to the Hermitage, wi'h the 
consciousness that I have discharged my duty to 
my country and to posterity.” He did veto it, and 
several of his friends became his bitter opponents. 
Mark the result: every one of them was condemn- 
ed by the people, and at the next election left out 
of Congre:s. Various other bills met the same 
fate atthe hands of the old Roman: among the 
number, was one authorizing a subscription to the 
stock of the Louisville and Portland Canal Com- 
pany; the Washington Turnpike Company; and 
an act to improve the navigation of the Wabash 
river. The firmness of the President had the ef- 
fect to check the progress of the system, by calling 
public attention to its odious character, aud, in the 
progress of evetts, to arrest end overthrow i’; until 
{may now te said that it has fallen into disuse 
and disesteem in all parts of the country. It must 
be admitted that large appropriations were subse- 
quenily made,to complete such national works as 
had been previously begun; but the current of pub- 
lic Opinion was evidently turned, and has since 
settled down in the richt direction, until, in the last 
year of Mr. Van Buren’s Administration, I be- 
lieve nothing was expended for any such pur- 
pose. 

Thus, sir, after a struggle of twelve years cura- 
tion—during which time many a close battle was 
fought between the friends of the bank, high tariff, 
and inteinal improvement on the one side, and 
the Democratic party on the other—under the wire 
auspices of General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, 
the eatravagant and unconstitutional policy of Mr. 
Adams, which bad been built up daring his four 
years, though bat partially carried cut, bas been 
sweptaway, and the Government reduced to the 
standard of economy of revenue and economy of 
expenditure. I sp-ak of the close of the last Ad- 
ministration, At present, the standard of revenue, 
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including the proceeds of the public lands, jc », 
ably too low, while the standard of expendi’ 
vastly too high. Of the period that followeq ao 
1840 to the present,) I have but little to say iq 

consexion, except that the Whig party came j 

power, for the most part, without any avowde 
principles or policy. tn genera! terms, they es 
ised ec nomy, retrenchment, and teform; ae 
various wavs induced the people to believe tat 
they would restore prosperity to business and trade 
Although they concealed their Principles jn 1344, 
I think we are likely to hawe pretty distine: issues 


_in the fature. ‘The great question now is, shai the 


Government be administered upon the pring) 
of General Jacks sn and Mr. Van Boren; or shy 
it be thrown upon the condemned Policy 
Mr. Adams? That the Whig party Propose 
to establish the latter, substituting distribaticy 
for internal imorovement, I think will no; te 
denied on this floor, and must be fuily understood 
by my constituents and the country. The two Je 
tems ate identical, except that distribution js even 
worse than internai improvement, becau e jt ic 
more corruptirg in its influence, and more likely 
in the end, to overwhelm the national ireasury by - 
extravagance, and to blast the prospects of labor 
and industry with taxation. As the country has 
tried both systems, the great problem now to |, 
sclved, is, which is most promctive of the inte. 
est, prosperity, and bappiness of the people. This 
brings ine to the comparison which } promised ig 
make. I propose very briefly to consider the jp. 
fluence of the two systems upon the navigating jp. 
terest; upon commerce and trade; and, lastly, upin 
agriculture and the wages of labor. As before je. 
marked, | have se ected two periods on each side of 
1830, when the high tariff and restrictive Poliey 
was at its maximum growth, and its effects mou 
fully developed upon ell branches of industry, y 
the surest mode of arriving at a correct result, 
At that time, the bank was in successful operation, 
duties On imports were at the highest rate; and ji 
immediately precedes the successful negotiations of 
General Jackson wiih foreign nations, which ni 
only secured many millions of indemnities to ou 
merchan's, but opened new avenues to commerce 
and trade I will commence with tonnage te. 
gistered and enrolled, and the new tonnage built ia 
the severa! years selected The following tabe 
exhibits, at a glance, the influence of the two sys 
tems of policy upon this great national interest and 
important branch of American industry, so essen- 
ial to our prosperity in peace, and to our defence 
in time of war. 


Tonnage of the United States, and of Massachuslis 
and Maine, in 1820, 1830, and 1840. 


TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 











Years. | Registered.| Enrolled and Total, 
licensed. 
} 
1820 | 619,048 661,119 | 1,280,167 
1830 | 576,475 615,301 1,191,776 
1840 | 899 , 765 1,280,999 2, 180, 764 





TONNAGE OF THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





t 
| 


1820 180,251 | 137,818 318,069 

1830 | 215,631 113,864 329,495 

1840 | 283,853 252,680 536 , 533 
a: 





TONNAGE OF THE STATE OF MAINE. 


ae 


1820 67,273 73,300 140,573 
1830 70 , 586 90 ,826 161,412 
1840 | 112,297 185, 763 298 , 060 


a 
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acer! chusetts and Maine. 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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| vo yn | 
| a Pe Pe 
Awe hh als 
a | = ‘a 3 Ss 2) 4S 
— tats: 47, Ct 
go | 21 | GO | 301} 152) -| 47,784 
1930 | 29 56 393 | 116 36 | 58,084 
¥ ~ Qm } 4 | > 2 20) 
1840 97 | 109 3 i8 O04 64 1 Is , 309 
IN THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
190 | 10 | i8 | 64 | 22 | -| 11,084 
igo; 9 | 16} 71 8 | -| 11,252 
1840 | 25 | 11 | 7% | 1 | -]| 17,812 
IN THE STATE OF MAINE. 
‘Caone? | Pek fo shames 
990; 2 | 2 | 101 | 16 -j| 14,248 
1990, 3 | 10 | 67 l -| 8,515 
mi 50 55 31 ~ -| 438,936 
} 





It seems to me that every one not wilfully 
blind must perceive that the restric'ive system is 
prejudicial to navigation and commerce. During 
the first ten vears, the tonnage of the United States 
fell off almost one hundred thousand tons; while it 
neatly doubled from 1830 to 1840. There wasa 
small increase in Maine and Massachusetts during 
ihe first period; but it was a hardred per cent. 
greater during the last. Its effect, however, is 
mot obvious upon the new tonnage built. The 
amount built io the Union is about the same in 
1820 and 1830; while the amount built in 1840 ex- 
ceeds that of both of those years. Now, sir, look 
al its ruinous effect upon Maine, the greatest sh'p 
building Siate of the Confederacy. She built but 
about half as much in 1830 as in 1820; while, in 
1840, the amount is 48.936 tons. If the peop'e of 
Maine can be saved from the blasting, withering in- 
fluence of this system, they are destined to buil: 
more than half of the new tonnage cf the United 
Sates. These facts cannot be controverted, as 
everyiem of the tables has been carefully re- 
vised at the Treasury Department, and is kno #n to 
becorrect. [ will now, sr, ask leave to introduce 
an Official statement, exhibiting the commerce of 
the United States, during the same period, in several 
important aspects. (See Appendix B.) This table 
Shows the whole commerce of the Union with all 
loreign nations, and with Great Britain and her de- 
pendencies separately, and also of Ma.<achusetts 
and Maine, in distinct columns. 


The increase in the United States, for the first 
len years, is very swall; while in Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts there isa large diminution from what 
twas in 1820. All who remember that period 
cannot be unmindful of the truth of the fac's «hich 
these statistic; are intended to establish. The 
shipsof Maine were li'erally rot'ing at the wharves 
for #ant of employmen’; and the business of ship- 
building was, for the most part, abandoned as 
Whelly unprofitable and ruinous. The third ta- 
ble of the appendix (C) exhibits, at one view, the 
‘ame Comparative statement of our foreisn trace 
with the world, and with Great Britain and Ireland 
and her colunies, in distnct columns, presenting 
‘confirmation sircng as holy writ” of the ruinous in- 
fluence of high protective cuties upon every branch 
of commeicial industry and enterprise. It also 
appeats, from this table, (which no one dare at- 
tempt to impeach,) that Great Britain bays more 
ofus than we bay of her—a fact which, if it is 
generally known, has been frequently denied; and 
also puts to flight some of the errors which exist 
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in the Uniled Slates, and in Massa- \| in regard to cur trade with the British colonies, 


which has greatly increaced within the last ten 
years. Batit is said that England refuses to pur- 
chase thy prodaets of our agriculture, and therefore 
iis fof our intrest to adopt counter-regulations 

The first enswer Lheve to make to this, 1s, that 
the bill dces not contain any retaliatory principle 

whatever appheable to that subject, or to apy 
branch of the colonial trade. Whether this meas- 
ure shali prevail or not, the colonial arrangement 
will remain unchanged, and in full force. My 
colleague, [Mr. ALten,] in alluding to the effect 
of that arrangeinent, did not, as it seemed-to me, 
make any distinction between retaliatory and pro- 
tective duties. Whatever may be said cf the 
former, it is quite evident that the burden of the 
latter, when levied by this Government, falls upon 
our own people. If my colleague will look into 
this bill, he will find that the subject of commer- 
cial retaliation is not before us, unless he is pre- 
pared to adopt the exploded theory that protective 
duties fat] upon the foreign producer, The ques- 
tion now is, shall the laboring and producirg classes 
of this country be taxed to enrich the manufac- 
turer. He further aliuded to the fact, that England 
imposed high protective duties upon most articles 
of foreign importation. Well, sir, shall we pun- 
ish our peopie, because the people of that country 
are ground into the dust by oppressive and unne- 
cessary burdens?) Her whole system of taxation 
is one of oppression upon every branch of induy- 
try and labor. Shall we imitate her example? I 
think not. Will it punish her, if we impose unne- 
cessary and unrighteous burdens upon ourselves? 
No, sir; unless itean be proved that the duties 
levied here fall upon her people. The nex! answer 
that I have to make to the assertion that tne people 
of Great Britain are prohibited from purchasing 
our agricul‘ural products, is, to controvert the fact 
by showing the real truth of the case. 


The following table, which has been carefully 
prepared, and officially revised, shows the amornt 
of our trade in several important articles with 
Great Britain and her colonies, for the years 1820, 
1830, and 1840, and IT hope it may be useful in 
dispell ng the delusion that exists upon this subject: 


Statement exhibiting the quantity and value of bread- 
stuffs, .G-c., exported to Great Britain, British 
American colonies, and British West Indies, du- 
ring the years 1821, 1830, and 1840. 


* 1821. 








| | | 
\fo Great Brit |To British Ameri-/To British West 























jain and Ireland can colonies. Indies, 
| | 
Articles, [ wratet 4 weet ee ae Ok ae 
\Quan-| Value. | Quan-| Value. |Quan-} Value. 
tity. | tity. uty. 
a 
-—— | —_—| — — | ——-| —_ —_} —__| —_- — 
| | 
Wheat -| - | - 6,590] $4667] 2 $2 
Fiour - |94,541|$348,789! 130,795) 499,250) 13.357) 54,857 
Indian corn | | - | 130,115} 56,950) 80,908} 28,863 
Indian tnea!|  - =| 12.730) 32.853) 6,028) 11,163 
Rye meal -| - | - 12918) 29 254 563). 1.352 
Rye & oats) |} - |] =: |. 6673 = 3,445 
Ship bread| - - | “4.01112 pp eq] 6.5431 2 on ene 
Ehip-bread | - - | $2,095) § 11,70: 6.862) § 3,630 
Total ) - | 345,789] - | 641,379 - | 125312 
| } 
“Barrels. tKegs. 
183). 


|To Great Britair|fo British Ameri | To British 
| and Ireland. can colonies. | West Indies. 

















Articles. via dia ile, OO Sata Ble inst aI mata 
| Quan. | Value Quan- | Value. |Quan-|Value. 
| tity. | tity. | ae 
—|——-| ——|—-| —- —|— 
Wheat | 32,037! $33,184 11,605! $11,462! 
Fiour —- | 326,18! 1,544,194] 142,966] 728,534 
Indian corn | 51,416; 29.425) 76,199 39,605} 100 | $50 
Indian meal 50) 145} 20,137 49 195 
Rye meal - | “| 9} 21,211] 70,553 
Rye&oats | - | 4.500) - | 8,993 
Ship-bread - - 10,185) , 31.646 20 60 
Snip-bread - - 14,514 ’ 
Total -| - /,611,857)  - 939,890} - | 1lo 
*Barrels, tKegs, 
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1840, 











To Great Britain| fo British Ameri-(To British West 





and lreland. } can colonies, Indies, 
Articles eS eee ee ee ee 
Quan-| Value. | Quan- | Value. Quan. | Value 
lily. } uty. tity. 
atl aa di Beek oe) SM 
eS Be peat el 
Wheat, [615,972 $685,609) 1,066,604) $94,168) 33,743) $34 004 
Flour, | 620,919) 3 387,313) 432,356) 2,124,421) 232,329 1,246,981 
In. corn | 104,841) 61,569) 130,747) 72453) 144,828) Q2316 
In. mea! 6} 21) 41.373) 135,065) 90,080) 308,931 
R. mea! | 5} 2) 43,743) 138.614) 6,260; 17,580 
R. & oat: | 14,842) 12977 44,620 
S. bread 26) 100} *29,667| 2 e cont 42,215! 2 »wsc0 
S. bread ss | . 14.7501 106,592 19642) § 1746638 
Total - 14,149,504 | - | 3,493,28 1,920,090 
\ | 





“Barrels. tKegs. 


I wish now to make a few remarks, to show the 
effect of the two systems upon the price of agri- 
cultural products. No one will deny but that the 
interests of agriculture and commerce are nearly 
allied. Our domestic exports are almost exclusive- 
ly from the products of the soil and of the forest. 
The amount of manufactures exported prior to 
1830 was very inconsiderable, and scarcely worh 
taking into the account; and, in 1840, it wes 
but ten millions and a fraction, of every descripiinn, 
including various domestic articles, and others but 
slightly affected by any system of protection, Ag- 
riculture is the primary interest of the Unired 
States; and that policy ought to be considered the 
wisest—all otber things being equal—which is best 
calculated to promote the prosperity of this great 
major class, upon which, either direcily or indirect- 
ly, the success of all other pursuits depen’s. I af- 
firm that aericultural products, from 1820 to 1830, 
were from 25 to 50 per cent. |uwer than from 1830 
to 1840. On this point I appeal to the recollection 
of every farmer in my district, and in the country, 
who is of sufficient age to recollect; and am willing 
to rest the question upon their decision. Ii is true, 
that prices were lower in 1840 than at any «ther 
time within tbe period of Mr Van Buren’s admin- 
istration, orthe last term of Gen. Jackson. 


I wi!!, however, confine my comparison on this 
point to the same three years which I bave selecied 
throughou', though it would be much mor- striking 
in 1836, °37, °38, or °39. 

Tahle exhibiting the wholesale prices current of the follow 


ing articles in the Boston market, as reported, und pub 
lished in the city newspapers in 1820, 1830, and 184). 
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The same remarks apply with equal force to ali 
descriptions of lember, neat cattle, and every pro- 
duct of husbandry. While, therefore, it is thus 
mace to appear that egricultural products advance 
in price under a descending scale of duties, it is 
equally trae (and might be proved by the most 
authentic tables) that most of the articles of foreign 
growth which the farmer con-umes are, at the 
same time, cheapened. Why, then, should the 
farmer support a system which cheapens most of 
his own commodities, while it compels him to pay 
dearer for everything he buys? ; 

But the high-'ariff policy affects the laboring man 
more iojuriously than any other class.. He par- 
chases everythirg, and produces nothing, for his 
own consumption. Whenever a law is passed 
increasing, generally, the rate of duties, its in@a- 
ence is felt immediately upon the capital iavested 
in manufactures, and upon the price of al! manu- 
factured articles in the market; so that, while the. 
weges of labor remain stationary, the cost of liviog 
is greatly increased. Next in order, its receding 
and evaperating influence reaches thy raw ma'e- 
ria’, and thus slightly benefits the producer; and 
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lastly, and remotely, it may scmetimes advance the 
w-ges of the artisan and laborer of the factory, who 
constitute but a small portion of the workingmen 
of the United States. The workingmen of the 
country, who rely chiefly, if uot entirely, upon the 
wages of labor for the support of themselves and 
families, exceed two millions; while there are less 
than two hundred and fifty thoasatd men employed 
in all descriptions of manufactures, interested, to 
any considerable extent, in the provisions of this 
till. Again: if we may judge of the fature by the 
past, as soon as the wages of labor in our factories 
begin to feel the effect of the stimulus in any de- 
gree,:o a8 to diminish the profits «f capital and 
stocks, (which isinvariably the case where their 
trve relation is restored,) we shall find the owners 
and managers of those corporations again appear- 
ing in the galleries and lobbies of Congress, de- 
marding an increase in the rate of duties and 
jurther protection. All experience bas shown 
ihat they will not be content any longer than the 
artificial machinery «f the system serves to en- 
hance their profits at the expense of labor and in- 
dosiry. Ithas been wisely remarked, by a writer 
of some distinction, that all taxes, for whatever 
parpose levied, are not only a present burden, but 
have a constant tendency to control the prccecds 
o! industry, and promote an unequal distribution 
«f property. 

‘The impost system (when pushed to excess, and 
incumbered with prohibition, and what is very im- 
properly called protection) is perhaps more un- 
equal than any system that was ever devised; and, 
if persisted in, and sustained with these abuses, may 
yet reduce the laboring man of this country to the 
level of his brethren of the Old World, where now 
the tax-layers are gradually finding themselves 
obliged to abandon the system, and to resort to in- 
come to save whole districts from famine and star- 
vation. Nearly one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars is annually wrang from the proceeds of la- 
bor in Great Britain, by taxation, in one form or 
another; end annually distributed, through the com- 
plicated machinery of that Government, upon the 
recipients of its bounty, to sustain its power and 
magnificence; while thousands of the more indus- 
trious and laborious are lingering out their exist- 
ence in poverty and want, with but a scanty sup- 
ply of the actual necessaries of life for their sub- 
sistence, The same writer remarks that the bur- 
dens of taxation in all countries, let the taxes b= 
levied as they may, fall mainly on the laboring 
class, as the annual income of every country is 
only the product of its whole industry; and conse- 
quently, all taxes must be paid, directly or indirect- 
ly, from the earnings of labor. I do not contend 
that the people are burdened to the whole amount 
of the taxes imposed; because, if the expenditures 
of the Government absorb the current revenue, it 
is all thrown back upon the people in the various 
iorms of disbursement, though it falls upon the mass 
in very different proportions from the ra'io paid. 
Millions are never benefited by the expenditures of 
Government, while all contribute to its support Of 
all men, the laborer is moxt interested in that sys- 
tem of policy which looks to simplicity of ma- 
chinery and economy of expenditure in the man- 
agemen: of our public affairs. 

I wish now to reply to ene or two arguments 
much relied on, of late, to reconcile the great mass 
of the people to the inequality and injustice of high 
protective duties. In the first place, it is said that 
manufacturing villages constiiute the home market 
for agricultural products, and are one of the prin- 
cipal sources for the employment of the laborer; 
and, therefore, that the farmer and laborer may 
well submit to the inequalities of the system, on 
account of the indirect benefits which they receive 
from this additional market for the sale of their 
products and labor. The obvious answer to all 
this is, that the reverse is equally true, and toa much 
broader extent. The farmer, mechanic, laborer, 
&c., constitute the home market of the manufac- 
turer; and there is as much reason for granting a 
bounty to the farmer and laborer, in the latter case, 
as to the manufacturer in the former. The truth 
is, neither is entitled to apy special privileges; but 
all have a right to expect and demand the full 
benefit of equal and just laws. While on this 
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point, I will refer to the vast amount of manufac 
tures produced in 1839, in proportion to the num- 
ber of persons employed. It exceeded, in value, 
including the raw material, two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, of the various articles em- 
braced in the provisions of this bill: every dol- 
lar of which was consumed in this country, in 
1840, except $10,613 763, which was exported, 
and consumed elsewhere. Seven-eighths of the 
domestic consumption must have been purcha ed 
by those classes of our people who will be mest 
oppressed by the measure now under con- 
sideration, and who are to be unnecessarily taxed in 
the fature, to enhance the price of those articles, as 
a bounty to the manufacturer; because, in turn, 
he purchases a portion of the surplus product of 
agriculture and labor. The whole doctrine of “se 
curing a home market to any one class, by force of 
law,” is a bare-faced English monopoly of the most 
odious character. This must be apparent to every 
one who will carry oul the principle, and compare 
its objects and tendencies with the corn-laws of 
Great Britain I is shortly this: the manufacturer 
insists that, by force of artificial legislation, all other 
classes shail be constituted a mass of customers for 
his benefit, and be compelled, in a moral sense, to 
purchase his manufactures—and that, too, at a 
price greatly advanced in c nsequence of the duty 
imposed. The compulsion is effected by shutting 
out the foreiga producer altogether, or by imposicg 
such heavy duties that, when he enters our markets, 
he cannot sell the competing article as low as the 
domestic price, except at a loss upon the cost of 
production and transportation. By first compelling 
the foreign producer to ask an unreasonable price, 
the ,eople of this country are obliged to purchase 
the domestic article, oftent:mes at a price greatly 
above its real cost or value. If the manufacturer bas 
a right to insist upon this, for bis benefit, then the agri- 
culturist may do the same, and require us at once 
to establish the corn law regulations of England. 
The object and effec' of the Englishcorn laws are pre- 
cisely the same, andare defended upon the doctrine 
of the “home market.” If those engaged in one 
branch of business may justly require these regu- 
lations to give them the monopoly of our market, 
all others are equally entitled to the same privi- 
lege. What would be the effect? Why, sir, we 
might as well build a Chinese wall around the re- 
public. D» not gentlemen perceive that for- 
eign nations cannot buy of us, unless we buy of 
them? Carry out the principle, and all foreign com- 
merce must cease. But it will be said that the 
wool-grower is interested in this policy, as well as 
the manufacturer. That is true, to a limited ex- 
tent. In the first plece, however, there is a dis- 
crimination against him; and, in the sscond place, 
if that injustice should be removed, in any event 
he must lose five times as much by the general ope- 
ration of the system, as he will gain by any ad- 
vance on the price of woo!, unless he has a very 
large capital invested in the business. The farm- 
ers of this country are too intelligent to believe the 
party logic of the day, that high duties will ad- 
vance what they have to sell, and cheapen what 
they have to buy. Any one who believes such 
reasoning, ought to be willing to bear the burdens 
of the system until he becomes convinced of his er- 
ror. In addition to this, itis said that the manu- 
facturing establishments of the country cannot 
be sustained, if we abandon the high protective 
policy, and refuse to raise the scale of revenue and 
expenditure above the standard of an economical 
administration; and, following up this assumption, 
its advocates say thal, as the manufacturers ccensti- 
tute a portion of the mass of consumers, when they 
are broken up, and their business destroyed, the 
market of the country will be reduced; and that 
all classes would suffer by such a result. No 
one can doubt the conclusion, if there were 
any foundation for the facts from which it 
is drawn. I should deprecate any such result, 
and do not believe there is any ground for any such 
apprehension. The argament might have had 
weight thirty years ago, wren our manofactures 
were first springing into existence; but now, when 
they are full grown, and exhibit their flourishing 
villages, splendid edifices, and high-wrought ma- 
chinery, in the full proportions of manhood, it can- 
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not be regarded in any other light than an Da. 


tempt to secure to themselves, by artificial legisla 
tion, a perpetuity of the special privileges which 
they have so long enjoyed, at the expense of other 
interests of mere general imporiance, and qu 
much deserving of special favor. Nothing can be 

inferred from the fact that a few of these 

corporations have failed during the last year 

Do we not know that banks and other corpora. 
tions have met with a similar fate, and thar 

thousands of private individuals are in no better 

condition? Nor is bankruptcy confined to America: 
it kas overspread the world. There is much lex 
of it in cur own country than in any of the nations 
of Europe. Our people need relief, | adinit; by 
too many have been induced to expect it from Con. 
gres’, instead of relying spon economy and the re. 
sults of their own labor and industry. Congtey 
cannot confer special favor upon the few, excep) 
at the expense of the many. If the manufacture, 
may claim a monopoly of the home market, why 
may not the laborer?’ No one, I supy ose, at this 
day, would dare avow his willingness to re-enge; 
the alirp law of the elder Adams, or propose 
exclude ‘he fore'gn emigrant from the hospitaliyy 
of our shores. I observe, by a recent publication, 
that about three thousand emigrants landed at q 
Northern port in one day. Shall we exclude them! 
All say nc—or, atall events, nonedate say yes; and 
yet such a regulation would be as reasenable, in 
principle, as any of its kindred monopolies. The 
whole theory is wrong, and would depress the work. 
ingmen of our Country, in its final consummation, 
to the degraded condition of the serfs and vassals 
of the Nid World. Now we are pointed to their 
scaniy subsistence an { the low price of their wage: 
but what has reduced them to their present moral 
and intellectual degradation? Taxes—taxes, :ir, 
and the artificial regulations of Government, by 
which the results of their labor have been trans ferred 
to others; thus depriving them, if not of the means 
of subsistence, certainly of all the comforts of life, 
and of the ability to educate their children, uniii, 
in the progress of events, and by the perpetuity of 
the oppression from genera'ion to generation, they 
have fallen in the scale of moral beings almost to 
the level of the brute creation. This is literally 
true of those employed in some descriptions of man- 
ufactures and in mining operations. The wages 
of the skilful artisan and the efficient laborer in 
England are not so low as gentlemen represent, 
when they call upon us to protect the manofae- 
turer of this country against the pauper-labor of 
Europe. Over manufacturers would not accept that 
pauper labor, as 1t is called, if offered to them gra- 
tis; for the reason, that it would be more for their 
interest to employ men and women better skilled in 
their calling, and more intelligent and capable 
for the purposes for which they are employed. | 
rejoice that the laboring man cf the factory, and 
of other pursuits, does receive higher wages in this 
coun'ry than in Esgland; and wish to see him a» 
sert his political rights in a manner to preserve and 
perpetuate his superiority in this and other respects, 
to the remotest generations. I wish, however, \0 
answer the atlempt now made to over-estimate (he 
disparity of wages, to induce him to believe that 
the f.reign manufacturer has so much the advat- 
tage in this respect over our ewn, that curs Will 
be destroyed unless we impose a tax upon the peo 
ple to shut out the foreign fabrics. The following 
table exhibits the price of wages in Eegland in 
1832, in the cotton and woollen business of that 
kirgd m, selected from a standard work, entitled 
The History ¢f the Middle and Working Classes: 

s 


Ite as 


Prices of the wages of manufactures in England in 1822, 
estimated per week. 
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Any one who will examine ih's table, will per- 
ceive that the d ff-rence in the price of wages in 
the wo countries is not half so great as it is some- 
times represenied. The vast difference in the con- 
giijon of the workingman of Engiand and Ameiica 
consist’ in the great disparity in the amount of 
taxes which ere wrung from his earnings;—in the 
former, without his consent, which leaves him des- 
yiuie of the means of education, while he is de- 
rived of all participation in governmental affairs. 
[a all other respects, our manufacturer has the ad- 
yapiage, and can compete with the world. Our 
water-power is deiter, living is cheaper, taxes and 
fuel lower; everything combines to favor the 
American producer. I deny, therefore, that it is 
necessary to impose any higber rate of duties than 
ihe wants of the treasury require to sustain this 
branch of industry. [tis notin my power to esti- 
mate (he number of perscns who arc interested as 
ihe owners of capilalin the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the country, or of my own Staie. The 
number must be very smal], as compared with the 
whole population. If 1 am not greatly deceived, 
the number is much Jess than five hundred in 
Maine, and the number employed as workmen 
falls mach below what I had expec‘ed. 


The following table has been carefully compiled 
from the census statistics, and is believed to te sub- 
s'antially correct. It includes the number of men, 
women, and children, and embraces many employ- 
menis not interested in protective duties, which are 
very improperly inc uded under the general naine 
of manufactures in the argument o° this question, 
which serve to swell the number far bey«nd the 
trath—for example: hoasebuilding, flour, grist, and 
saw-mills, bricks and lime, printing, &c. The 
namber should be reduced more than one-third. 
| will give the table, however, and let every one 
judge of the matter for himeelf. (See Appen- 
dix A ) 


Jask my constituents to examine this table, and 
say, if they ca, that there are more than three or 
four thousand persons—men, women, and chil- 
dren—employed in Maine, in establishments which 
are really in‘erested in the pro’ective policy. Are 
the workmen benefited? I doubt it very much. 
The price of everyihing which they purcha‘e is 
raised at the same moment with the profits of their 
employer; and if their wages shoud be advanced, 
(which is rarely the case,) the whole amount of 
such advance is more than absorbed in the enhanced 
price of the articles of necessity and comfort which 
they consume. This table will be of service in 
another respect: it sh ws the great folly of suppo- 
sing that the manufacturers constitu'e a home mar- 
ket for the surplus productions of this agricaltural 
and provision-growing couniry. A half dozen of 
the grain-growing counties of the West would sup- 
ply the whole number. Now, sir, look at the vast 
amount of breadstuffs and provisions raised in this 
country in a single year, according to the census 
siatistics. I will only give a few of the most im- 
portant articles. 


Wheat, number of bushels - - 84 823,272 
Com, 3 s - - 377,531,875 
Rye, - : - 18,645,567 
Namber of neat cattle - - 14,971,586 
Number of swine - - - 26 301,293 
Va ue ofthe products of the dairy - $33,787,008 
Value of ihe producis of the orchard 7 256,904 
Value of the products of the market 

gardens - . - - 2,601,196 


Further to illustrate the injustice of the system, I 
aida table exhibiting the number of men employed 
in the business of agriculiure, commerce, and pnavi- 
gation, and the fisheries. I am satisfied it is greatly 
wo small; and it includes but a few of the occupa- 
tens which would constitute the whole number of 
men engeged in the various employments of indus- 
li}, Whose interests are opposed to unecessary tax- 
sion. All those engaged in the producis of the 
forest, mechanical arts, trades, &c , and nearly onc- 
third of those classed uff r the bead of manufac- 
lures, are equally oppressed by any system of high 
latation and extravagant expenditure. 


| The Tarif? Bill—Mr. Clifford. 


Number of men engaged in agriculture, commerce, 
navigation, and fisheries, in the United States— 
Maine and Massachusetts separately. 


| 





Agriculture. |\Commerce| Fisheries. 
| and nav- 





Massachusetts} 


| igation. 
United States | 3,671,610 | 208 , 230 36,584 
Maine 101,630 | 15,031 3,610 
87 ,837 | 36,588 16,000 





Dismissing statistics, 1 will ask leave to add a 
few words, in reply to some of the more general 
views which are taken in favor ef the bill. 

That there is some depression of business and 
menetary embarrassment in the trading, specula 
ting, and corporate community, | am not disposed 
to deny; and it is equally truce that the great re- 
verses which have fallen upon al! kindsof fictitious 
pursuit within the last few years, have extend d 
their influence, to a limited extent, over the whole 
surface of scciety. It could not be otherwise in its 
effec s upon the markets and the current business 
of the people. The currency of a thousand worlds 
would not redeem the promises to pay which have 
been broken within the last six years. I trust, 
however, that we are fast approaching a better state 
of things. Toe illurive forms of capital which bad 
grown up under an expanded currency, anda false 
and vicious system of credit, are fast disappearing, 
and will soon vanish away, and, with them, the 
monstrous absurdity that real wealth can be fairly 
acquired fin any other way than by patient indus- 
try, and the steady pursuit of some honest employ- 
ment. Still, there is no general pervading distress, 
other than what I have just described. The sea- 
son has been favorable; crops are abundant, and 
provisions plen'y; our population are not suffer- 
ing from hunger, nor are they deprived of the 
necessaries and comforts of life. The artificial 
causes which produced our embarrassments will 
soon cease to operate, or will be overcome by the 
unbroken energies of the people, and the powerful 
act.on of industry and econcmy. If we look 
abroad over the world, we find that similar em- 
barrassments exist in Great Britain, and in the 
other countries of Europe, where they are felt with 
ten-fold more force and severity. 


Having hinted at the nature and cause of the 
disease which affects the body politic, tbe inquiry 
results, Is it ia the power of Congress to prescrite 
aremedy? Will it afford relief to increase the 
burdens of taxation? No, sir. The pecpleof our 
mother country have had that sort of relief admin- 
istered to them for a hundred years, until large 
masses of them are literally fainting and dying 
under its depleting effects; while those less ex. 
hausted are ready to rise into revolution, and mur- 
der their tax-levying physicians, to save them- 
selves from a similarfae. If tariffs, excises, na 
tional banks, and pablic debt, could make a nation 
and its people prosperous, and free them from dis- 
tress, Great Britain would have been saved from 
all such calamity acentury ago. She has the most 
stupendous naticnal bark in ‘he world; her public 
debt is about four thousand millions of dollars of 
our currency; and she annually collects from her 
people, in the various forms of t2xation, not less 
than one husd.ed and fifty millions of coilars; and 
yet she has a greater number of starving, suffer 
ing people, than any oiker civilized natu n on the 
face of the globe. WNoone will deny this; and yet 
the Whig party, true to the ms'inets and preetices 
of Federalism, have embrace the present moment 
to fasten this measeére of taxation ny on the coun- 
try, becaure it is in some respects a period of dis- 
tress; and it isto be earried into effect under the cid 
cry of “Chapge—change.” It becomes the friends 
of «qual rights, therefore, to meet the qaesiion fair- 
iy on the fae, without qualificaiion or disguise. 
All experience has shown ‘hat the part: now ip 
puser—ca | thea by what pame yon pieast—have 
ever been ready, ata momentot di-iress, to seize 
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upon the occasion, either for party success, or to 
bring forward some one of their measures, and to 
press its adoption upon the ground of relief. The 
specific remedy is not always the same. Sometimes 
It is @ national bauk; lately, it was the repeal of 
the independent treasury; and frequently, in past 
years, it was a mere change of administration. 
As they now bave an administration of their own 
choice, and have found themselves incapable of 
constructing a bank, the cry is raised for a protec- 
tive tariff; and a powerful effort will be made to 
induce the feople to believe no: only ‘hat taxation 
is a blessing, but that it will prove a relief to pri- 
vate embarrassment an! individual bankruptcy. 


In conclusion, I bave but one or two remarks to 
make, chiefly by the way cf explanation, for the 
purpose of defining my position, toguard against all 
misapprehenson on the part of those who may bave 
an interest to know my sentiments upon this great 
measure cf policy, and to prevent misrepresenta- 
tion by those who may desire to pervert my re- 
marks for party effect. In the first place, | am op- 
posed to the law distributing the proceeds of the 
public land<, and, unless otherwise advised by my 
constituents, will not vot2 to increase the rate of 
daties upon customs until that branch cf the pub- 
lic revenue is restored to the treasury of the Uni'ed 
States, to be applied to the current expenses of the 
Governmert. Iam for an immediate reduction of 
the expenses of the Government down to eighieen 
millions «f dollars, and believe it is practicable to 
accompli-h it in a very short time, in the manner 
before peinted cut. The residue of means for cur- 
rent purposes I would raise exclusively from cus- 
toms, by a moderate scale of ad valorem duties—as 
ageneral rule, not exceeding twenty-five per cent. 
upon the foreign valuation—to be levied solely for 
revenue, and nol, in any case, for protection. The 
duties should be judiciously distributed upon the 
various articles of foreign importation, excepting 
necessaties as far as possible, with a view to 
graduate the burden imposed, as near as may be, 
in just proportions upen all classes of the com- 
munity. In short, therefore, I advocate rey- 
enue duties upon imports as the wisest system 
of finance, in the present condition of the country, to 
supply the amount necessary to be raised beyond 
the proceeds of the lands, tor ordinary and current 
purposes. While } adhere, therefore, inflexibiy to 
the impost system for the support of the Govern- 
ment, it is due to candor to declare, in the most ex- 
plicit terms, that Lam utterly opposed to what is 
called protection, except so far as it resulis iuci- 
dentally from revenue duties, strictly confined to the 
standard of economy and accountability. Much 
complaint is made of late against ad valorem da- 
ues; and we hear much about fraudulent invoices 
and the embarrassments growing out of a want of 
uniformity in valuations. Why, sir, it is one of 
the leadirg principles of the compromise ac’: by 
which, I contend, all parties are equally bound. 
Mr. Clay is committed to it on this point. General 
Harrison pledged himself to abide by it; and the 
Whig party, by electing him to the Presidency 
while under that solemn pledge, are equally bound 
to achere to the spirit of that act. 


It is the firm conviction of my mind, that a 
system founded upon these principles would be 
sa'isfactory and stable, and in the highest degree 
promotive of the interest of all concerned. I am 
the wore iaclined to be unyielding in their general 
application to the subject, from the consideration, 
that while it wonld secu e ample justice to indus- 
try and labor, its very moderation would insure 
its permanency, aad save the manufacturers from 
th: ruinous effects of uncertainty and capricious 
legislation. 


Noig.—I add Gi neral Harrison’s letter: 


- “ZANESVILLE, Nov. 2, 1836. 


“GentTLeMEN : I had the honor, this moment, to receive your 
comimunica!iwn ol yesterday. I regret that my remarks oj yes- 
terday were misumlertood in relation to the tariff syetem. 
Whatl meant lo coavey was, that I had been a warm ad‘ ocate 
of that avsiem upon its first adoption; that L still believed in 
the benefi.s it had conferred upon the country; but I ceitainly 
never had, noc ever would have, any ulea of revivingit. What 
I sar! was, that | world not agree to the repeal asit now stands. 
In other words, | an for supporting the compromise ac , and 
never will ugree lo its being altered or repealed. 
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“In relation to the internal improvement system, I refer you 
for my sentiments to my letter to the Hon. Sherrod Williams. 


WM. H. HARRISON. 
“Mesars. Doster, Tayor, and others.” 





APPENDIX. 
| (A.) 

A tabular statement of the number of persons of eve- 
ry description employed in manufactures in the 
United States; Maine and Massachusetts sepa- 
rately. 





| | 

tik [ds 

ees ee 

Eo | fg 6 | &§ 

Employment. 2s £5 he 

ls | sm | 3 

oS S | ca 

i i'é S | we 

|. & 4. i eee 

- ar i al aaen dl 
Machinery -| 13,001 | 339 913 
"Cutlery . os 5,492 119 1,109 
Ca: non furnaces | 1,744 | 1 397 
Precious metals 1,556 | pei t 61 
Various metale 6,677 51 1,042 
Ssraniteand marble -| (3,734 | 250) 274 
Bricks and lime . - | 22,807 sod 758 
Woollens . 21,342 | 532 5,076 
Cotton |} 72,119 1,414 20,928 
Riik, men . | at 30 
wile. women and children ee = 1 | mn 
"lax . . 628 | - | d 
Mixed manufactures - 15,905 | 239! 41,101 
Tobacco . R34 | 37 | 256 
Bonnets and hats - | 20,176 212 6,656 
Leather, tanneries, &c. - | 26,018 754 | 2,446 
All other manufactures of leather 17,136 | 530 | 1532 
Moap and candles . 5.641 | 23 | 13 
Distilieries, &c, . | 12,223 | 7 154 
Powder imills . ‘| 4% 3} 69 
Medicines, paints, &c. -!| 1,848 | 12 | tS 
Giase-houses, glass, and earthen. | 
ware . . 3,236 - | 372 
Potteries . -| 1,612 St 71 
Sugar refineries, chocolate, &c. - | 1,355 | Is | 2) 
Paper : | 4,726 89] 967 
Printing and bindiag - | 11,523 196 | 92 
Cordage ‘ | 4.464 34 | 672 
Musical instruments - 908 4 | 246 
Carriages and wagons - | 21,994 | 779 | 1,402 
Flour, grist, and saw mills, &c. - | 60,788 3,630 | 1,808 
Furniture . -| 18,008) 1,435 2,424 
House building - | 85,501} 2,482 2.947 
Iron ‘i 30,497 | in, 1,097 
Lead - | 1017 - 2 
Other metals | 728 4 14 |] 
Bait ; 2,365 15 463 | 

Whole number - |507,411 | 14,227 | 67,104 





* Mostly blacksmiths. 
(B.) | 
Statement exhibiting the commerce of the United 
States, and the States of Maine and Massachu- 
selis, during the years \821, 1830, and 1840, 
VALUE OF IMPORTS. 


| 

















Years. | Into the U. | Into the State | Into the State 
States. | of Maine. |} of Massa- 
| | chusetts. 
siindigeintitiiell obi ccenalienlhtnheidiiaiedeaniat 
1821 {$62,585,724 | $980,294 |$14,825,732 
1830 | 70,876,920 | 572,666 10,453 444 
16,513,858 


1840 |107, 141,519 | 


‘ 


. , ~~ | 
62s, 162 | 
} 





_. . WALUE OF EXPORTS.  . 


DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 


| | 
Years. | Fromthe U. ‘From the State! From 
States. of Maine. of M 
| chusetts, 
= _—— 
1821 ($43,671,894 | $994,223 | $3,638,597 
1830 | 59,462,029 643 4385 


3,599 952 
1840 |113,895,634 1,009,910 | 6,268, 158 























FOREIGN PRODUCE. 








1821 |$21, 302,488 $46,925 | $8,846,174 
1830 | 14,387,479 27,087 f 3,613,242 
1840 | 18,190,312 8,359 | 3,918,103 
saree posenatec AND FOREIGN PRODUCE, 

1821 |$64,974,382 | $1,041,448 |$12,484,771 
1830 | 73,849,508 670,522 | 7,213,194 
1840 | 132,085,946 1,018,269 | 10, 186,26! 























The Tariff Bill—Mr. Black. 
TONNAGE ENTERED. 








AMERICAN VESSELS. FOREIGN VESSELS. 
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1821) 765,098: 71,700158,891) 81,526) 883) 1,605 
1830) 967,227) 69,363 168,243) 131,900) 5,378) 4,663 
1840/1 576,946 53,519/264,506) 712,363 74,628) 56,944 
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a NAGE CLEARED. 
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1821) 804,947] 111,854 129,741] 83,073] 520) 1,170 

1830) 971,760) 91,629 148,124] 133,436] 6,165] 5,176 

1840}1,647,009) §3,594187,999 706,436) 75,05 eo 

(C.) 

Statement exhibiting the value of imports from, and 
exports to, all parts of the world, and Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, British American colonies, and 
British West Indies, during the years 1821, 1830, 
and 1840. 

VALUE OF IMPORTS. 


—, ; = 


From all |From Gr. 


From | From 





vi |parts of the|Britain and) British | British 
= | world. | Ireland. |Americ’n| West In- 
> | | colonies. | dies. 























1821 $62,585 ,724/$25,087, 108) $490,704] $97,346 
1830! 70,876,920, 24,519,214] 650,303] 168,579 
1840)107, 141,519 33,737,699 2,007, 767|1 ,048, 165 


| 
i 
I 





VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 


¢ |Voall parts|To 

















Great To Brit-To Brit- 

s ofthe world.) Britain andish Am’nish West 
| Ireland. | colonies. Indies. 
Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. 


1821) 43,671,894] 18,634,1342,009,336 264,632 

1830) 59,462,029) 25,499 ,918/3 650,031) 10 

1840) 113, 895,634) 54, 192, 1765, 889, 2152,907,584 
| ' ! 


FOREIGN EXPORTS, 


. ba. Oe MT ag 

Great|To Brit|To  Brit- 

ofthe world.’ Britain andjish Am/’nlish Wesi 

| Ireland. | colonies.! Indies. 
| 


| | 
4 Dollars. | 


\To all parts;To 


| Yea 


ee 








| Dollars. Dollars, | Dollars. 
1821] 21,302,488} 2,143,346 455) 470 
1830] 14,387,479 8294341 136,349 1,761 
1840, 18,190,312) 5,125, 186 204,035, 58,000 


me | a ae eee 


TOTAL VALUE OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN EXPORTS. 





1821! 64,974,382 20,777,48012,009,791 265,102 
1230} 73,849 508] 26 329 352|3, 786,373) 1,901 
1840] 132,085 946] 59,317, 36216 ,093 , 250|2,965, 584 





a SP er 
SPEECH OF Mr. BLACK, 





—______ 


June, 1849 
H. of Reps, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In the House of Representatives, July 7, ig4g 
On the tariff bill. a 


The House having resolved itself into C 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. BLACK addressed the committee as follow, 

Mr. Cuarnman: I had hoped to devote the 
whole of my “appointed time”—the sixty minutes 
which an arbitrary majority have allotted to each 
member in debate—to the discussion of the great 
principles involved in the question under conside,. 
ation;—principles which go immediately home to thy 
pecuniary and political interests of the people | rep. 
resent. Within that time, by economizing mo. 
ments, and speaking as fast as I could—stopping 
neither for commas, semicolons, periods, nor notes oj 
admiration—I might have succeeded in condensing a 
brief synopsis of the speech I intended to deliver, 
But, sir, the character of the digression which my 
colleague [Mr. Gama er] thought proper to make 
from the main subject of the tariff, in his reply to an. 
other of my colleagues, [Mr. Coorer,} upon inci. 
dental questions of some importance, leaves me no 
alternative but to notice his remarks before | pto- 
ceed to the discussion of the bills on your table. 


Ommittee 


Sir, that gentleman expressed his regret that 
party conflicts had been thrust into our deliberations 
and, from the earnestness with which he seemed to 
deprecate political collisions between Representatives 
from the same State, I supposed he would set us an 
example of relevant debate. I expected that he 
would discuss frankly and fully the principle and 
policy of protecting the millionaire manufacturers 
or the North and East, under the guise of rais. 
ing revenue; and that he would illustrate by facs 
and arguments the partial and unjust exactions 
which these tariff bills will inflict upon the produ: 
cing region of the South, if their provisions should 
be passed into the forms of law by a Congressional 
majority. With this absorbing subject, the tortuous 
policy of the dominant party has connected the 
questions of bank, distribution, and the bankrupt 
law, for the purpose of securing for each that ma- 
jority which neither, by itself, could attain. Thus 
connected by the policy of his own friends, he 
might have discussed these great questions without 
subjecting himmelf to censure for that irrelevancy of 
debate, for indulging in which he so freely repro- 
bated his colleague. An occasion may not occur 
again so appropriate for the annunciation of his 
views and opinions upon these vital and agitating 
questions. Then, sir, was the time to take his pos- 
tion—to declare his principles; and, with a self- 
sacrificing devotion which all would have admired, 
to throw himself into the breach between his politi- 
cal party in Congress and his constituents at home. 
Then, sir, he would have stood forth, like Brutus in 
the Roman Senate, to strike down his dearest friends, 
and sever his closest political associations, in order 
to avert from the people of Georgia that “protec- 
tion” which those friends and that party were 
about to inflict uponthem. My honorable colleague 
having contributed in no mean degree to elevate the 
party to power, which is now giving us a practical 
illustration of their principles, by gagging down 
upon the country a bill to tax almost everything we 
eat, drink, wear, or use, under the miserable pretext 
of raising revenue,—how exceedingly fit and ap- 
propriate it would have been for him to seize 
that occasion to declare to the Whig party that he 
could not stand by and see his constituents saddled 
with a tax, equalled, in its partial exactions ov the 
South, only by its oppressions of the poor, and its 
exemptions of the rich. 

But, sir, I listened in vain. If he spoke of the 
tariff, it was but to touch it as he passed, in that am- 
biguous phrase of “revenve,” which has ceased to 
be indicative in this hall of light burdens and eco- 
nomical expenditure. Forgetting his exordium, he 
plunged at once into the vortex of party politics, 
and consumed his hour in repartee which fell short 
of a reply, and in retort ggore remarkable for bitter- 
ness than point. Instead@@t elucidating these grea! 
questions, so interesting to our constituents, and % 
appropriate to the subject now before us, the honot- 
able gentleman filed off upon collateral iasues, ad 
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fell at length into a strain of political crimination 

wminst my colleague, [Mr. Coorrn,] whom he de- 

mynced as a deserter. And what, think you, Mr. 

raahosetl was the cause of this denunciation? 

mr ee simply this: My colleague, { Mr. Coor En.) 

who spoke on Wednesday, happened to evince, in 

the course of his rematks, some solicitude to know 

what would be the course of his colleague [Mr. 

GamsLE} on this bill, and upon certain other meas- 

yres, known here as Whig measures ; and how it 

was if he was truly opposed to a protective tariff, and 

to a distribution of the land fund, he could consist- 

antly support Henry Clay for President of the Uni- 

ted States. This, sir, was the extent of Mr. 

Coorsn’s offence; and for this, he is proclaimed a 

jeerter. Sir, my colleague, [Mr. Cooren,] by the 

operation of your tule, cannot be heard in reply ; 

if he could have but fifteen minutes on this floor to 
speak in answer to so grave an accusation, he would 
need no assistance from me. But, as his mouth is 
padlocked by the rule of your majority, I cannot per- 
mit such a charge to pass unnoticed, lest my 

silence may be construed into acquiescence. So 
far, then, from avoiding this imputation, I will meet 
it here, where it was made, in the spirit in which it 
was made; and vindicate that gentleman, and those 
who act with him, from a charge which those who 
know him best willleast believe. A deserter—and 
from what? I challenge my colleague to put his 
finger upon the principle Mr. Coorer and his friends 
have deserted. Have we abandoned our “early and 
uniform disrelish” for a protective tariff disguised 
asa revenue bill? Have we abandoned our oppo- 
sition toa great mammoth national bank? Have 
we abandoned our opposition to a distribution of the 
public lands, either by voting for distribution itself, 
or by supporting those who do? Have we deserted 
our old republican principles, by contributing to 
elevate to power a party governéd and controlled by 
notorious Federalists, whose rule of conduct is now 
the same latitudinarian doctrines which have ever 
marked them from the days of Alexander Hamilton 
down to the last act of the administration of John 
Quincy Adams—himself a leading Whig on this 
floor? Sir, have we ever been guilty of fastening 
upon our constituents a party with whom we dared 
not act in this hall upon more than one prominent 
and principal measure? Until the gentleman can 
show that we have been guilty of such tergiversation 
as this, his charge of desertion must recoil upon 
himself. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to be personally 
offensive; but since we have been arraigned on this 
charge of desertion, I will take the liberty of show- 
ing who have deserted; and for that purpose I beg 
leave to refresh my colleague’s memory with a few 
facts. I ask him, then, if he does not remember that 
in the winter of 1839, the old State-rights party of 
Georgia (of which he and I were members) met in 
convention at Milledgeville? I allude tothe meeting 
at which General Williamson, of Newton, was in 
the chair. If the memory of the gentleman can 
run as far back as that remote period, perhaps he 
may remember that the State-rights party upon that 
occasion passed a short resolution in these words: 

“ Resolved, unanimously, (as the deliberate opinion of this 
meeting,) That neither William Henry Harrison, nor Martin 
Van Buren, is entitled to the votes of the State-rights party of 
Georgia.” 

Who deserted that resolution? Those who went 
off from it, a few weeks afterwards, at the meetings 
in Macon and Augusta, “ without a why or where- 
fore,” and ranged themselves under the Harrison 
banner, which was then for the first time raised in 
the State of Georgia? Was my colleague in those 
ranks? If he was,I submit to the House if I have 
not proven on him the desertion he is so ready to 
charge against us. Sir, my colleague has under- 
rated the value of the old adage, which teaches us 
that “those who live in glass houses should not throw 


stones,” or he never would have ventured to talk of 


desertion—unless, indeed, he acted on the principle 
that the fugitive stands the best chance of escape 
when he himself joins ig the chase, and emulates 
his pursuers in the hue-and-cry. But this strata- 
gen shall not avail him here; and since desertion 
is his theme, I will give him another reminiscence 
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from his political history, which looks much more 
like the article in question, than did our refusal to 
support General Harrison in the coonskin contest of 
1840. Sir, in the year 1835, the gentleman was 
one of the Representatives on this floor from the State 
of Georgia. General Jackson was then making his 
experiment with the State banks as financial agents 
for the Government. My colleague, distrasting the 
ability or integrity of the local banks as fiscal agents, 
and believing, 1 have no doubt, in the practicability 
and utility of a Federal Treasury conducted with- 
out the agency of any bank whatever, moved in this 
House, on the 13th day of January, 1835, the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to digest and prepare, and communicate to this House, a de- 
tailed plan by which the public revenue of the United States 
may be collected, safely kept, ant disbursed, without the agen- 
cy of a bank or banks, either State or National.” 

This was nota single or desultory movement— 
the offspring of momentary excitement, or of dogged 
opposition to General Jackson; for, to suppose it 
such, would be to impute unworthy motives to the 
mover, acting as he was under the solemn responsi- 
bilities of his high station. No, sir, we are bound 
to believe it was honestly moved and intended; and, 
as such, we have my colleague presented to the 
country as the first man within my recollection who 
ever moved the independent treasury, or sub- 
treasury, system on this floor, Where was he at 
the extra session of 1841, and where is he now? 
Has he deserted his sub-treasury resolution of 1835, 
as he did in 1840 the one passed by his own party 
at Milledgeville? Let his known sentiments in 
favor of a National Bank, + nd his votes at the extra 
session in favor of the two fiscalities, answer the 
question. Why, sir, he not only goes for a bank, 
but, if he cannot get that, he will take what has been 
denounced by his own leader as a miserable rickety 
abortion—a “ fiscal corporation.” 

But the gentleman says we were elected to the 
26th Congress as Whigs, by the Whig party. I 
deny it. We were elected by the State-rights 
party ; and that, too, after a public declaration of our 
hostility to the pretensions of General Harrison. 
[ prove this by the letter which I submitted to “ the 
public eye” before the election in 1838, written in 
reply to interrogatories addressed to the candidates 
for Congress by the people of ‘Taliaferro and Jack- 
son counties. I was elected upon an open, avowed, 
and undisguised advocacy of the sub-treasury sys- 
tem—the same system which my colleague advocated 
and moved in this hall in 1835. And yet, in the 
face of these facts, which he cannot have forgotten, 
he tells you we were elected as Whigs, by the Whig 
party! Why, sir, itis notorious that, previous to 
1840, there was neither a Whig nor a Democratic 
party, eo nomine, in the State of Georgia. The old 
party lines which divided the people of that State 
between ‘Troup and Clarke were abolished in 1832~-'3; 
and after a time of turmoil and fermentation, a line 
was drawn between the State-rights Union party 
on the one hand, and the State-rights party on 
the other. In that division, new political associa- 
tions were formed. <A portion of the friends of 
Governor Clarke uniting with some of the friends of 
Governor Troup, formed the State-rights party; and 
what remained of the same parties constituted the 
Union party. ‘Thus, Mr. Chairman, were we divided— 
not as Whigs and Democrats, but as Union and 
State-rightsmen until 1840, when a portion of the 
State-rights party moved off,an the face of their own 
recently-adopted resolution, to the support of the 
very man they had just then denounced as unworthy 
of their support! The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Gambxe) went with them; my colleague [Mr. 
Coorrr] and myself refused to follow; and after we 
had failed, from divided counsels, to bring our own 
man into the field, we were compelled to choose 
between the then incumbent of the Presidential 
chair, and their new favorite, whom they had so re- 
cently denounced. We selected Mr. Van Buren, 
as we would again, as infinitely preferable, upon 
principle and expediency, to the candidate of the 
Federal party. And for this we are reproached as 
deserters! Sir, | repeat again, there was no Whig 
party in Georgia before 1840; and, therefore, we 
could not have deserted fromit. In 1835, the Union 
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party in our State Legislature reported resolutions 
approbatory of the independent treasury system. 
They were wisely taking the ground which I have 
shown you the gentleman himself occupied at that 
time. I was then a member of our State the Senate, 
and I well remember thatthere was a strong inclina- 
tion evinced by many of the State-rights party to vote 
for the sub-treasury resolutions to which [ have 
referred. But a few of the wire-workers of the old 
State-rights party, anxious to preserve power, re- 
gardless of right and principle, interfered, and pre- 
vented that support which many of us were prepared 
to give to those resolutions of the Union men. 
Then, for the first time, these wire-working politi- 
cians, who assumed to lead us, intimated that the 
Whigs of the North were our political brethren 
and natural allies; that they were opposed to the 
sub-treasury; and that we would be guilty of treason 
to the aforesaid Northern Whigs, if we either ap- 
proved the sub-treasury, or voted for these Union 
resolutions. Mark what followed. Mr. Law- 
son, of Burke, a prominent and independent mem- 
ber of the State-rights party—unwilling to submit to 
this dictation, or to receive this gratuitous advice, 
conscious of the rectitude of our principles, and of 
the wide difference between them and those of the 
Northern Whigs—presented to the Senate, of which 
he was a member, an able report and decided reso- 
lutions, in which he not only defined our position, 
but denounced a National Bank; and asserted, in 
language which could not be mistaken, that we had 
no principle in common with the Whigs of the 
North, and that, so far from being their brethren, we 
were, and ever had been, their very antipodes. I 
speak of these resolutions only from memory. | 
think, however, that I truly state the substance of 
them. If T could procure them, I would lay them 
before this House and the country, in order that no 
man may hereafter say there was a Whig party 
or Whig principles in Georgia at that time. What, 
then, have we abandoned! and from whom have we 
deserted ? 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has thought proper, 
instead of making a speech against the protective 
tariff bills on your table, to rake up from their sep- 
ulchres (whither they had been consigned by the 
popular voice of Georgia) the dead and exploded 
slanders with which the Whigs assailed the admin- 
istration of Mr. Van Buren in 1840, I acknowl- 
edge, sir, that, in doing this, the gentleman oilered a 
grateful repast to the morbid appetites of the tariff 
party on this floor, as was evident from the applause 
with which they received his efforts in that behalf. 
They were well pleased that he should spend his 
hour in bald jokes about “veto and ditto;” in repeat- 
ing stale and refuted charges against a past admin- 
istration, and in equally futile charges of a com|ina- 
tion between the President and the Democratic party. 
They would much rather the gentleman should be 
engaged in playing so harmless a game, than in at- 
tacking their nefarious policy, and exposing their 
exactions to the eye of his constituents. Sir, I shall 
not detain the committee by following my colleague 
though the mazes of his devious course; but there 
are one or two subjects on which he has touched, 
and which he urged in some sort against us as mat- 
ters of reproach, to which I beg leave to recall his 
attention, for the purpose of fixing that reproach upon 
those who in truth should bear it. He has remind- 
ed us of the extravagance of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration;—for what purpose I know not, unless it 
be to justify, by way of set-off, the prodigal expendi- 
tures of his own friends since they have been in 
power. If he can prove his economy, by showing 
the want of it in his opponents—if he can justify the 
debt of seventeen millions incurred by the present 
majority, by contrasting it with the five millions of 
debt which the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. For- 
ward) tells you, in his late report, was left by the 
last administration upon the country—if he can sanc- 
tion the present Whig estimates of twenty-seven mil- 
lions per annum, by comparing it with the twenty-two 
millions of Mr. Van Buren’s last year—if he can ap- 
prove the increased estimates of the do ninant pariy, 
by comparing them with the ten millions of dollars 
saved to the country in the aggregate reduction of 
expenses effected by the Democratic party during 
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the last four years of their power—if, I say, upon 
these parallels and facts, which no man in his senses 
will controvert, he can be justified for sustaining 
those whose professions of economy have resulted 
in twenty-seven inillions of expenditure per annum, 
then, indeed, he may lecture us for our past extrava- 
gance. But, before he can do this, he must show 
that profusion in us, iseconomy in him—that twen- 
ty-seven millions in Whig practice is not more than 
their thirteen millions in theory—that excess is 
moderation, and prodigality a virtue. 


With what zeal my colleague attempts to resusci- 
tate the exploded slanders of the once celebrated 
“Hooe case.” To hear him talk of it, one would 
suppose he had just heard of it for the first time, and 
that he was perfectly astonished with its nov- 
elty and enormity. But how can the Hooe 
case preve to the people of Georgia that my 
colleague, and the party he supports are pur- 
suing thet policy and those principles on this 
floor best calculated to advance our interests and 
prosperity’? is he attempting to slip away from the 
responsibility of his present political position and 
asso iation, and to draw the attention of his constit- 
vents from the measures and character of the party 
he acts with, by making a speech on a tariff bill 
about the Hooe case? Is he at the old game again 
of “making no more new issues for the public eye!” 
When his constituents ask him, “Does the Whig 
party go for a high protective discriminating tariff, 
in the shape of arevenue bill—for distribution of the 
publie lands, as a measure of assumption—for a 
prodigal expenditure of twenty-seven millions annu- 
ally, instead of the thirteen millions promised us 
before the election—and, as a consequence of these 
measures, for a great national bank, destructive as 
well to individual prosperity as to State institutions; 
—idoes he expect to answer them with the “Hooe 
case!” Bat, sir, if my colleague had been here in 
1840, when the member from the Richmond district 
of Virginia first broke ground on this case, and an 
nounced his intention to bring us up “to the ring- 
bolt” upon that question, he possibly might have 
remembered an occurrence of some little importance 
which took place upon that occasion. He might 
have remembered that, as soon as the resolution ot 
inquiry was adopted by the consent of our majority, 
to satisfy the clamor of the Whigs, the honorable 
Reuben M. Chapman moved to suspend the rules for 
the purpose of instructing the Judiciary Committee 
to report a bill to prevent in future the admission of 
negro testimony in United States naval courts-mar- 
tial. What was the result? If a bare majority 
could have suspended the rule, the Democratic party 
would have instructed the committee to report such 
a bill immediately. But it required two-thirds to sus- 
pend the rule; and the Whigs generally voting 
iwainst the motion of the gentleman from Alabama, 
the order of business was not suspended, and the 
rules of evidence, as practised on in courts-mar- 
tial.from the beginning of the Government, were per- 
mitted, by the contumacy of the Whigs themselves, 
tu remain as they were;—and this, too, after they had 
complained so bitterly of naval courts-martial suffer- 
ing negroes to testify against white men! Was 
their intention simply to use the “/foce case” for the 
purpose of making political capital? or did they 
honestly desire to remedy what | acknowledge is an 
evil? If they intended to correct this abuse of “ne- 
gro testimony,” why have they not passed a law to 
prohibit it in future? ‘They have a large majority 
tn both Houses of Congress, and no one believes that 
the President would veto such a law. It is said, 
however, that Congress has no power to legislate on 
the subject, and therefore they have not moved upon 
it. How, then, can they complain of Mr. Van Buren 
tur refusing to interfere in a matter which, they now 
wsert, is beyond the powers of Congress? The 
President but executes the law as passed by Con- 
gress; and if the law-making power of this Govern- 
ment is incompetent to pass upon any subject, 
surely the same incompetency attaches to the power 
appointed to execute what the legislature enacts. 
But, sir, | say that Congress has as much right to 
declare that negroes shall not be permitted to testify 
before courts-martial, as to declare (as the House 
has by its 2istrule) that no petition touching the 





abolition of slavery, &c. shall be received. If we can 
exclude abolitionists from this hall, we can exclude 
negroes from courts-martial. 

Weare next told that, if we admit the right of 
Congress to exclude negro testimony, we admit their 
right to receive it. Without wasting the time of 
the committee in exposing the absurdity of this 
position, I may be permitted to say that the same 
sort of reasoning was urged upon us by certain pre- 
tended friends of the South, when the question of 
the adoption of the 2lst rule was before this 
House in 1840. But I have yet to learn that my 
constituents condemn the vote I gave on _ that 
occasion, as an admission on my part that Con- 
gress has the right, if it chooses to exercise it, of re- 
ceiving these abolition petitions. No, sir; that en- 
actment of the 21st rule has been regarded by the 
South as a solemn declaration by the House of 
Representatives that this Government has no right 
to interfere with the institution of slavery, by re- 
ceiving petitions for the abolishment of it; anda 
law, pari passu, declaring that the peculiar courts of 
the United States cannot receive negroes as witnesses, 
would, in like manner, be hailed by the South as 
another and concurrent demonstration that this Gov- 
ernment has no power to interfere, in any way, to 
alter or change the civil and political condition of 
the negro. Away, then, with these pretended seru- 
ples; and if your clamor in the “Hooe case” was not 
merely an electioneering expedient against Mr. Van 
Buren, use your present Whig majority to reform, 
by law, the abuse of which you complained. 

Sir, the truth is, the Southern Whigs dare not 
move upon this subject. At their very first step, they 
would be met by the frowns and denunciations of 
Adams, Granger, Slade, Giddings (the martyr,) and a 
whole host of leading Whigs on this floor, who lose 
no opportunity of proclaiming their love for the 
negro and Indian. “This is the respect which makes 
calamity of such long life.” I may be told that there 
are men in the Democratic ranks who would go for 
“the largest liberty,” and join these advocates of the 
negro race against a proposition te restrict Africans 
and their descendants from testifying. ‘There may 
be individuals among us who doubtless would; but 
the same majority who voted forthe 21st rule, I 
venture to say, would vote with us to purge our 
courts of these sable witnesses. At all events, let 
the Whigs try us; and if upon that struggle the 
Democratic party, as such, are found wanting, I am 
content to abide the consequence. 


Mr. Chairman, my colleague regretted that there 
should be even an apparent division in our delega- 
tion upon the subject of a protective tarifl. Let me 
respond to that regret, by asking the gentleman if 
his association with a tariuif party on this floor, and 
his support of a protective tariff man for the Presi- 
dency, are not calculated to weaken and distract us 
in our opposition to this nefarious scheme of partial 
taxation? He declaims against a tariff for protec- 
tion, and yet he is doing everything within the scope 
of his ability to secure and perpetuate power in the 
hands ofa party whose first great principle is a protec 
tive discriminating tariff, Sir, my colleague cannot 
be ignorant that the great mass of the “universal 
Whig party” goes for high duties on imports, to sus- 
tain the manulfaciurers of this country. He has 
indubitable evidence of it now betore his eyes, in the 
bills on your table. These bills, so outrageous in 
their exactions upon Southern agriculture for the 
benefit of Northern manufacturers, are the handi- 
work of his own political friends. How, sir, did 
these bills of abomination ever get upon your table? 
In this way. The Whig party succeeded to power in 
i840, They unfortunately had a majority on this 
floor, and elected their Speaker, who appointed the 
committees by whonithese specimens of Whig taxa- 
tion are reported to the House. Thus have these 
bills been enabled to make their way to your table. 
Did my colleague contribute anything towards 
placing power in the hands of this party? Let his 
exertions in the campaign of 1840 answer. He, 
himself, will admit that he lost no opportunity of 
advancing those who are at this moment en- 
gaged in fastening on the country an odious tax, 
nine-tenths of which the planters of cotton, rice, and 
tobacco must eventually pay. He who puts the 
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torch into the hands of the incendiary, is responsi. 
ble for the conflagration; he who enab| 
stroyer to strike, is himself responsible for the bh 
I admit, sir, that there are thousands of his comet 
ents who voted with the Whig party in 1840, who 
not responsible for the actions of the present maiain 
They had not an opportunity, perhaps, of ascer. 
taining what sort of material constituted moder 
7 , ; n 
Whigery. Absorbed in the prosecution of their own 
business at home, many men who swelled the Har. 
son ranks in 1840 had neither the leisure nor oppor. 
tunity of knowing for themselves many of the promi. 
nent individuals who then, as now, gave tone and 
character to the party in power. Notsowith my cok 
league;—his position as a public man and a politi 
cian, his sagacity and intelligence, and his 1 
sonal knowledge of many of the distinguished ang 
influential individuals who were regarded as lead- 
ers of the Whigs, forbid us to suppose that his 
association with them was either accidental, or with. 
out sufficient information as to their character and 
principles. Sir, was he ignorant of the political 
principles of Daniel Webster, who, in 1840, was 
regarded as one of the lights of modern Whigery ! 
Did he not know the political caste and character of 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and of the chairman of the Committee on Manufa. 
tures! [Mr. Frotrmore and Mr. SAaLTonstau]) 
Had he never heard of Joun Quincy Anans, of 
Francis Grancer, or of Witttam Stang? Did 
he not know the principles of these men, and that 
they were among the leaders of the party into whose 
hands he was struggling to throw the power of the 
country! Sir, if my colleague knew not these 
notorious men in 1840—if he says he knew not 
that they and their politics were to mark and cop. 
trol the party to which he attached himself—he can. 
not avail himself of that excuse after he wit. 
nessed the developments of the late extra session, 
He was here in their very midst, and was forced to 
vote upon a most important measure in direct oppo- 
sition to his party. Sir, is he yet ignorant of the 
principles of the Whig party? Has he not evidence 
before him that the Whigs of the North and East 
advocate doctrines at war with the views, and feelings, 
and interests of both parties in Georgia? Look to 
these bills: who reported them?!—the Whigs. Who, 
as a party, advocate them, and the principle of pro- 
tection on which they are founded!—the Whigs. 
There may be, I admit, individual instances of ex- 
ception on both sides: but I speak of the mass. These 
bills, which not only violate the compromise act of 
1833, but embody the highest protection and most 
partial discrimination—these bills, which proclaim a 
distribution of the public lands, even though the Fed- 
eral treasury is bankrupt—are a true and _ perfect 
epitome of Whig principles. Will my colleague go 
with his party, and vote for them on their final pas- 
sage'—or will he desert his political associates upon 
this, their first attempt to reduce to practice their 
principles and measures? If he condemns their meas- 
ures, will he be instrumental in breaking that undi- 
vided front which he hoped we would maintain, by 
clinging to men whose measures he _ repudiates! 
But, sir, I am too fast; although I listened to the 
gentleman’s speech, I confess I was unable to gather 
from it whether he would vote for or against the 
bills on your table. 


es the de. 


(Mr. Gamsuzs here rose, and said if his colleague 
had attended to his remarks, he would have learned 
that he (Mr. G.) was in favor of a tariff for revenue. | 


Mr. Brack resumed. Sir, without intending 
to be abrupt or discourteous to the gentleman, I 
must be permitted to say that his reply amounts to 
just nothing atall. A tariff for revenue! Why, the 
most ultra protectionist on this floor will talk to you 
now as flippantly about revenue as if he was imbued 
with the very spirit of the compromise act itself. 
Revenue is now the shibboleth of the high tariff party 
here. Mittary Fittmons and Leverett Sarrox 
srt base all their arguments for these exacting and 
partial bills upon the broad platform of revenue. Sit, 
you may make anything revenue. Before the elec 
tion of 1840, the thirteen millions of Mr. Adamss 
administration was reven now, twenty-seven | 
lions are the revenue point. You may pile millions 
upon millions of debt and expenditure, and call 
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peventies I am sick and tired of the word—away 
with it. And if you desire to know whether I will 
yote for or against any tariff act whatever, first show 
me your bill, explain its details, and I will then give 
you an answer. 
" gir, if the gentleman intends to vote against these 
bills, and disclaims them and the policy on which 
they are founded—if he voted against distribution, 
and disclaims that—I can only ask him by what rule 
of consistency he justifies his support and advocacy 
of the party in whose political creed these measures 
stand prominently out? When he votes againsta 
protective tariff, and eulogizes Henry Clay—when 
he goes against distribution, and with the Whig 
y—when he is opposed to a bankrupt law, and 
infavor of those who enacted it—when he was for 
, sub-treasury, and is now for a bank—he is as per- 
fectly balanced between the two extremes of good 
and evil, as the stump candidate for Congress was, 
who declared that, upon the question of a United 
States Bank, although governed by no distinct prin- 
ciple, he thought pretty much with John C, Calhoun, 
and Nicholas Biddle. 


But, Mr. Chairman, my colleague hopes that we 
will unite, and present an unbroken front against 
a protective tariff. 1 hope we shall. And, although 
J willnot permit myself to doubt his sincerity, I 
must ask him how he can reconcile his opposition 
to “protection,” with his advecacy of Mr. Clay for 
the Presidency? Does he not know—has he not 
known it always—that Henry Clay is the father of 
the “American system,” which we are told is the 
parent of “home industry?” Every prominent event 
of that statesman’s political life is redolent of proof 
that he has ever been, as he is now, the head and 
font of the protective tariff party of this country. 
[know it is whispered by a few interested politi- 
cians, who dare not avow protection at home, that 
this distinguished ex-Senator has lately modified his 
views and opinions on that subject. I am told it is 
announced in the South that Mr. Clay is no longer 
anadvocate of protection; but is there a man on this 
floor who will openly declare it to be so? If there 
is, let him speak out now. This is the time, and 
this the place, to make the avowal; fur we are now 
in the midst of the leaders of the party to which, if 
he is ever elected President, he will owe his elec- 
tion. Sir, l invite my colleague to make that issue 
here, in the House of Representatives ; let him not 
wait until he gets upon the stump in Georgia, when 
the proofs may not be so easily obtained. But here, 
in this hall, I tell him that Mr. Clay is an advocate 
of protection; and I will undertake to prove it, not 
only by the testimony of his immediate and leading 
political associates, but by his own words. Let 
us go back to the compromise act. A few days 
since, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ar- 
rLeTon] addressed this committee in behalf of a 
protective tariff. After he had spoken of the people 
ofthe South as “croaking and discontented cus- 
tomers of the manufacturers,” he told us that he was 
amember of this House when the compromise act 
was passed. At that time he was opposed to its 
passage, upon the ground that his constituents were 
not protected by it. Mr. Clay sought an interview 
with him, for the purpose of endeavoring to convince 
him that the compromise act did give protection to 
the manufacturers, particularly those clauses of the 
bill which provide for cash duties and a home val- 
wation; and that he (Mr. Clay) advocated it as a 
ineasure of protection. ‘The gentleman from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Stanty,] who spoke after my col- 
league and myself, and who is certainly as much an 
exponent of Whig principles as any man on this 
floor, told us substantially the same thing; he did 
hot hesitate to regard Mr. Clay’s advocacy of that 
measure as an effort to protect home industry. He, 
himself, advocates the same doctrine, and is one of 
the warmest and most prominent supporters of the 
great Pacificator. Will you not credit the declara- 
Uons of these gentlemen, who are so well calculated, 
ftom their intimacy with Mr. Clay, and their prom- 
inent position in the Whig party, to speak know- 
lngly on the subject? 2 

But let us see what Mr. Clay himself says on the 
subject, in a speech he delivered in the Senate on 
the Ist March, 1842. It is true, sir, that on the 21st 
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that he may not be misunderstood or misrepresent- 
ed, and declares that he was not advocating the re- 
vival of a high tariff; but, in the same paragraph, he 
goes on to advocate what I suppose my colleague 
would call a tariff for revenue—not only for the 
sake of revenue, but that it might, “at the same 
time, give an incidental protection to our home in- 
dustry.” If he had stopped here, his friends in the 
South might have some ground for supposing he 
had modified, if not changed, his views on protection; 
but, from behind this “incidental” blind which he 
adroitly attempts to set up between himself and his 
anti-tariff supporters, he levels a deadly blow at the 


antagonist of his peculiar doctrines, by inveighing | 
against what he calls “ a one-sided paralytic free 


trade, in which we turn our sound side to the world, 
and our blighted and paralyzed and dead side toward 
our own people.” And, although he assures us he 
is not for reviving a high tariff, yet he labors to 
show “that a high tariff did not put down the prices 
of staple commodities; and that a low tariff and free 
trade have not been able to save them from depres- 
sion.” Now, if high prices of our staple commodi- 
ties are regarded by the ex-Senator with a favorable 
eye, he would seem to attribute at least a negative 
virtue to a “high tariff,” when he tells you it did not 
operite to put down those prices. Ifhe did not de- 
sire to recommend this “high tariff” to the favor- 
able consideration of the American people, why did 
he argue to prove that it had not the baleful effect of 
lowering prices! Can my colleague answer that 
question, and explain satisfactorily these apparently 
contradictory positions of Mr. Clay? 

But, sir, we are not left to inferences. After this 


page of the pamphlet copy of that speech he entreats | 





skirmishing on preliminaries, he advances boldly to 
the assault. ‘Throwing off the reserve and caution 
with which he at first approached the subject, he 
takes high and open ground. These are his words: 


“What, then, is to be done to check this foreign drain? We 
have tried free trade. We have had the principles of free 
trade operating on more than half the tots] amount of our im- 
ports for the greater partof nine years past. That will not do 
it, wesee. Wo let merecall tothe recollection of the Senate 
the period when the proiective system was about to be perma- 
nently established. What wasthe great argument then urged 
against its establishment? 1t was this: that if duties were jatd 
directly for protection, then we must resort to direct taxauion 
to meetthe wants of the Government,—everybody must make 
up his mind to a system of internal taxatio® Look at the 
debate in the House of Representatives of 1824, and you will 
find that that was the point ov which the great stress was laid. 
Well, it turned out as the friends of protec:ion told you it 
would. Wesaid that such would not be the effect. True, it 
would diminish importation, as did; but the augmented 
amount of taxes would more than compensate for the reduced 
amountoi gouds. This we told you, and we were right.” 


In this extract you perceive he refers to the 
grounds which the “friends of protection” took in 
the debates of 1824, against those who opposed that 
policy; and then says—“we said such would not be 
the effect,’ &c. Does not this completely indentify 
him with these “friends of protection?” If not, 
words have lost their meaning, and the ex-Senator 
himself his intelligence and sincerity. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will make one more extract 
from this speech, which will not require any com- 
ment from me to elucidate it, or wo show that Iam 
not mistaken when I say that Mr. Clay goes heart 
and hand for that very protection, against which my 
colleague so earnestly adjured the Georgia delega- 
tion to preserve an unbroken front:— 


“With me, from the firet moment I conceived the idea of cre 
ating, athome, a protection for the production of whatever is 
needed to supply the wants of man, up to this moment, Ut has 
ilways been purely a question of expediency. I never could 
comprehend the consutudional objecuon which to some gentle- 
men seems so extremely obvious. I could comprehend, to be 
sure, What these zentlemen meanto argur; but l never had the 
least belief in the consttuuonal oljecuon, which slept from 
1789, (or, rather, which reveyses the doctrine of 1789,) till it 
suddenly waked upin 1820. Then, for the first time snce the 
exisience of (he Constituvon, was the doctrine advanced that 
we could not legitimately afford any proection to our own 
ome industiy against foreign ard adverse industry. I say 

at, with me, it always was & queation of expediency only. 
Ii the Dalon dees nO’ Want protectiun, | ceriainiy never would 

ole $9 foree it upon the pation; but, viewing it as a question 
f expedtency wholly, I have not hesitate! heretofore. on the 
roud ane compreheneive ground of expediency, to give my as- 
sent toail sullalle ficasures proposed with a view to tla 
end.” 


But I may be told that the ex-Senator has changed 
his views since he has resigned his seatin the Sen- 
ate. Well, let us hear him on the stump, at Lex- 
ington, on the 9th day of June, 1842: 
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“IT do not think that a very high tariff is necessary; but one 
that shall insure an adequate revenue and reasonable protection; 
and it so happens that the interests of the treasury aad the 
wants of the people now perfectly coincice. Union isour high- 
est interest. No one can look beyond its dissolution, witheut 
horror and dismay. Harmony is essential to the preservation 
ofthe Union. kt wasa leading motive in proposing the com- 
promise act, to preserve thatharmony. The power of protecting 
the interesis of our own country, can never be surrendered 
to fureign nations, without a culpable dereliction of duty.” 


Here we have a clew to the mysterious policy of 
the Whig party in running up the Van Buren debt 
of $5,000,000 to $20,000,000 and upwards. When- 
ever they could succeed in fastening on this Govern- 
ment an enormous debt, then it would “so happen 
that the wants of the treasury” (that is, the debt 
owed by the treasury) “ and the wants of the peo- 
ple” (that is, of the domestic manufacturers and 
those immediately around them) would “perfectly 
coincide,” and be a pretext for laying duties so high 
as to amount to protection. Hence these gentle- 
men talk so flippantly now about a tariff for revenue, 
they having first created the want of that revenue by 
the accumulation of debt. Whether these protec- 
tive duties will increase or destroy the revenue, is a 
matter of secondary importance to them; because, if 
by excluding the foreign article by prohibitory duties, 
they detract from the revenue, instead of increasing 
it, they can easily betake themselves to their old 
expedient of new loans. I will not say that my col- 
league intentionally supports such a ruinous system; 
but Ido say that the party with which he unfor- 
tunately stands connected has given us positive 
proof that these measures are a part of their system 
of distribution, debt, tarifl, and a national bank, 

However this may be, the above extract contains 
the last words of Mr. Clay upon the subject of pro- 
tecting “domestic industry;” and those who assert 
that he has changed or modified his opinions thereof, 
must do so in contradiction of his own repeated dee- 
larations. ‘Then, sir, 1 will respond to the exhorta- 
tion of my colleague, by assuring him that I will 
exert myself to preserve our front unbroken against 
the odious and imiscalled American system, its pre- 
cedents and consequences, by withholding from its 
author and advocate my countenance and support. 

But, Mr. Chairman, aside from all this, let me, in 
my turn, adjure my colleague to aid us in preserv- 
ing an unbroken front against those who, within 
my recollection, were arrayed in open hostility 
against the State of Georgia, and the best interests of 
her people. My colleague cannot have forgotten 
the administration of the member from Massachu- 
setts [Jonn Quiney Apams] when he occupied the 
Presidential chair. Whoelected him! Nota majority 
of the people, for he was returned to this House as 
second best of the three highest candidates—General 
Jackson having received in the electoral college 
more votes than he did. But he was constitutionally 
returned to this House; and here might have re- 
mained, a disappointed and defeated candidate, but 
for the aid and influence of Henry Clay and his 
immediate friends. I will not question the purity of 
Mr. Clay’s motives in going to the support of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts upon that memorable 
occasion. I will not charge him with “bargain and 
corruption;’ but I charge him with having been 
mainly instrumental in elevating to the first place 
of power in this Government a man who afterwards 
arrayed himself in undisguised hostility to the con- 
stituted authorities of Georgia, and who declared 
that considerations higher than the Constitution 
impelled him to enforce upon our people, by Federal 
bayonets ifnecessary, an Indian treaty, which, if our 
people had submitted to its provisions, would have 
effectually stripped them of a large and valuable por- 
tion of their territory. I allude sir, to the new treaty 
of Washington, which Mr. Adams set up in opposi- 
tion to the older treaty of the Indian Springs, by 
which the Creek Indians relinquished, for a fair con- 
sideration, to Georgia, all their occupant rights with- 

in our limits. My colleague well remembers the 
violence and virulence with which Mr. Adams pros- 
ecuted his open war upon ourindisputable rights; he 
well remembers the gallant and triumphant resist- 
ance we made against his encroachments, and his 
threatened invasion of our soil with the Federal troops. 
He well remembers the spontaneous acclamation with 
which the people of Georgia greeted and sustained 
George M. Troup, when unterrified by the threaten- 
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ing aspect of this bellicose President, he defied 
him in his unconstitution attempts to fasten upon 
us an Indian population, and announced to him 
that the first gleam of a Federal bayonet within 
our borders should be the signal for treating him 
as an “enemy.” Who saton the right hand of the 
“ebony and topaz’ throne of this threatened in- 
vader of Georgia, and sustained his administration 
by a “war, and famine” argument? 
Who was the premier of that memorable Govern- 
ment, aiding and maintaining it with all his influ- 
ence and ability? 


pestilence, 


Who!—the same man who had 
made him President over the heads of Andrew Jack- 
son and William H. Crawford. 
Henry Clay. Do we 
But perhaps he has repented. 


And that man was 
owe him gratitude for this? 
This “unnatural 
alliance” with our arch-enemy was effected in days 
long gone by. 
of his ways. 


Mr. Clay may have seen the error 
It may be that he regrets the support 
he gave to an administration signalized not only by 
its hostility to Georgia, but by its wild notions ot 
Panama missions and internal improvements. Let 
us see. In his speech lately delivered at a barbacue 
near Lexington, Mr. Clay spoke of his old ally in 
the following strain: 

**Not that Mr. Apams was himeaecl! wanting in any of those high 
quatfications, and uprightand patrictic intentions, which were 
eutted to the office. OF that exter Lordinary man, of rare and 
varied attainments, whatever diversity of opinion may exist 
as to hig recent course in the House of Representatives, (and 
camlor obliges me to say that there are some things in it 
which I deeply regret,) itis with no less truth than pleasure 
I declare that, during the whole period of his administration 
annoyed, assailed, assaulted as it was—no mancould have shown 
a more devoted attachmentto the Union and all its great mnter- 
erts; a more ardent desire faithfully to discharge his whole duty, 
or brought to hie aid more useful experience and knowlege 
than he did = I never transac'ed business with any man, in my 
life, with more ease, satisfaction, and advantage, than TL did with 
that most able and indefatigable centleman, as President of the 
United States.’ 

W hatever may be the predilections of my colleague 
for Mr. Clay, he plaigly pe rceives, by the above 
extract, that the ex-Senator has not abandoned his 
predilections for Mr. Adams’s administration. What 
the predilections of that administration were—-so far, at 
least, as Georgia was concerned, my colleague knows 
as well, perhaps better, than I do. 


I call upon him, 
then, to 


front unbroken, and not to 
weaken our moral or physical force by sustaining a 
man whose principle of “ protection” he repudiates, 
and who endorses upon the stump an administration 


preserve our 


so memorable for its encroachments upon the rights 
and interests of the people we represent. 


Sir, (said Mr. Briack,) there is another subject 
connected with Mr, Clay’s political life, upon which 
he velunteered an with the internal 
affairs of Georgia, and in which he manifested more 
love for the Cherokee, than respect for the people of 
that State. The committee will pardon me for 
briefly alluding to it, as this ex-Senator is now pro- 
claimed the Presidential candidate of the Whig party 
of Georgia—the very State which, upon that occa- 
sion, he most unjustly and insidiously traduced upon 
the floor of the Senate. The speech to which I re- 
fer was delivered on the 4th February, 1835, and is 
to be found in Gales and Seaton’s Debates—vol. XI, 
part 2, page 290 to 299. Upon that occasion he 
presented to the Senate certain resolutions, and a 
memorial of a council convened at “Running Wa- 
ters,” by a portion of the Cherokee tribe of Indians 
residing within the limits of Georgia. 


interference 


These reso- 
lutions and memorial arraigned, in the strongest and 
most indignant terms, the policy and conduct of our 
State in her efforts to remove these Indians, They 
declare that it is impossible for them to live under 
our Jaws, which they did not understand—that de- 
struction is hanging over them—that their right of 


‘ self-government had been destrayed;—and they pray 


Congress to interfere, and remove them from our in- 
exorable grasp. Sir, this memorial is full of injus- 
tice and misrepresentation of our course towards the 
Cherokees; but not half as much so as Mr. Clay’s 
speech predicated upon it. I sincerely regret that 
my limits will not permit me to quote it in full, as a 
refresher to those citizens of Georgia who are now 
singing hosannas to its author. I hope, however, 
that our newspapers will republish it for their benefit 
and edification. Our people would then see that, 
while this ex-Senator professed to treat us with the 
utmost respect and consideration—* that he would 


j 
i 
' 
| 


say nothing, whisper nothing, insinuate nothing, 
think nothing, which could, in the remotest degree, 
cause irritation in the minds of any one, of any Sen- 
ator, or any State in the Union;” he proceeded to 
elaborate a vindictive argument against us, pleading 
most pathetically, upon false principles, the cause of 
the poor Indian; and denouncing us, in the face of 
his hollow professions, as the authors of “the 
wretched condition of these most unfortunate peo- 
ple.” Mingling his griefs with the tears of these 
red men, he refrains, he says, from applying epithets 
to the act of our Legislature which extended our 
laws and jurisdiction over the Cherokees. He re- 
trains from applying epithets to us, and in the same 
breath exclaims: “Sir, no epithet is needed. The 
features of the law itself; its warrant for tae inter- 
position of military power, when no trial and no 
judgment have been allowed; its denial of any appeal, 
unless the unhappy Indian shall first renounce his 
own rights, and admit the rights of his opponent;— 
features such as these are enough to show what the 
true character of the act is, and supersede the neces- 
sity of all epithets, were I even capable of applying 
any.’ How sincere in his professions of kindness 
and respect! How secretly, how cautiously, how 
insidiously, he deals his blows at us; assuring us, at 
every stab, that he is incapable of applying epithets 
to us! In the midst of his quotation of the act of 
our Legislature authorizing “grants to issue for lots 
drawn in the late land and Goxp lotteries,” he stops 
to exclaim, with well-aflected horror: “Ah, sir, it 
was the pursuit of ¢o/d which led the Spanish in- 
vader to desolate the fair fields of Mexico and 
Peru.” This, I suppose, is no epithet; and what 
makes these evidences of his kindness and respect 
for us more touching in their application, he declares 
to the Senate, that in the observations he had made 
he was “actuated by no other feelings than such as 
ought to be in the breast of every honest man—the 
feelings of common justice.” In conclusion of this 
tirade of abuse against the State of Georgia, and of 
insult to her people, he tells us : 

“He rejoiced that the voice whicn, without charge of pre. 
sumption or arrogance, he might say, was ever raised in de- 
foace of the oppressed of the human species, had been heard in 
defence of this most oppressed ofall. To him, in that awful 
hour of death, to which all must come, and which, with respect 
to himself, could got be very far distant, it would bea source of 
the higheet cons fation thatan opportunity had been found by 
him, onthe floor of the Senate, in the discharge of his official 
duty, to pronounce his views on a course of policy marked by 
such wrongs as were calculated to arrest the attention of every 
one, and that he had raised his humble voice aid pronounced 
his solemn protest against such wrongs.”? 

And then, in reply, he says: 

“The Senator from tennessee has left the Senate under the 
impression, no doubt uointentionatly, that three other States 
had advanced as far as Georgia in the exercise of a jurisdiction 
over the Lidians and their property, But, if he was rightly in- 
formed, this was far from correct. North Ca:olina had exer- 
cised no such jurisdiction. She had not touched a hair upon 
the head of any Indian. Tennessee had extended her laws to 
the Iudian country, for the sole purpose of protecting the In- 
dians, and punisiveg the white-intruders, Mer upright judges 
and tribunals concurred, unanimously, if he was rightly in- 
formed, m supporting the Indian rights. No State, he beheved, 
but Georgia, had seized upon the lidan lands, and distributed 
them among the whites. From the commencement of our inde- 
pendence down Co thistime, there was not another instance of 
such seizure and appropriation by any other niember of the 
Con fede racy.”’ 

These, sir, are but sketches of a speech delivered 
in the Senate by a man for whom the Whig party 
of Georgia claim our “generous confidence,” and 
upon whom that party have lately lavished the 
honer of a nomination for the Presidency of the 
United States. ‘This is the speech, sir, which called 
forth from our Senator (Mr. Curunenr] the elo- 
quent and indignant reply which I subjoin, as a 
better commentary than any I could make upon the 
indignities and injustice we received from this man’s 
hands; and I venture to affirm, it is just such a 
reply as any and every man, of whatever party in 
Gieorgia, would have made, had he been personally 
present. It is a reply which nobly vindicated us 
from the aspersions of this Cherokee advocate, and 
should, as it will, be remembered with pride and 
satisfaction by the people in whose behalf it was 
made: 

“Mo. Corusent rose and said that he dul pot propose to 
enter into the diecuszion of the subject at this time, or at any 
time, ‘0° he extentto which the Senator from Keatucky had gone. 
Ii was one which could never be discussed here, for any nsetyl 
purpose. Georzia did not plead before this tribunal, He «i 
not stand here to plead in her behalf. The case was one which 


did not admit of that minute examination which the 
man from Kentucky wished to give to it. For what — 
then, was the address of the Senator from Kentucky) we 
to secure to himeelf that praise which all had b en previon 
so ready to yield to him—the praise of splendid thetorie 
studied eloquence, of measured tones, of theatric start, Of paths 
of manner? tte had already the credit of these. No one d 
pured his uarivalled claim to them. If the gentleman jn, 
ed to play a theatrics! part, the opportunity had been affordes 
hin. ‘What part does Roscius next enact?’ 

“The gentleman from Kentucky disclaimed any intention 
make an attack on Georgia, yet he attacked her in the 7 


: Most in. 
silious manner. — He appeared, now and then, two Approach 
Georgia with the most delicate regard tothe pri‘e and respec 


tabtlity of the State, ae ifhe mrended to withdraw himself from 
any purpose of assault But the assault was made, and q wound 
was given more painful than death. The barb was steeped . 
venom, and the venom was in the affected candor which hung 
onthe barb. Talkof regard to the State of Georgia, (said Mr 
©.) and at the same moment recall to the recollection of ihe 
Senate the story of Mexican wrongs, and the cruelties wih 
which they were accompanied! He regretied that the gentleman 
from Kentucky should have been guilty of such an incongig. 
ency. He ought to have avoided a reminiscence 80 incongry 
ousand inapplicable. Talk ofthe dignity of Georgia, ang taunt 
her with dealing in gold, and tell her of the gold of Pery ang 
Mexico, and the deeds of cruelty which disgraced the iny 

of those devoted countries! He asked not che candor and the 
respect of the gentleman from Kentucky, if such were their 
character. Such candor could have no value in hia estima. 
tion. Talk of delicacy and respect to Georgia yet tell her that 
her acia carried ontheit face a complexion which no epithets 
could make more odious! Away with a lsuch respect and deli- 
cacy. He wanted noue such for himself: he accep'ed none such 
fr the State of Georgia. 

“The gentleman from Kentucky ha! reminded the Senate 
thar there wasa day of final judgmentat hand, when the staje 
of Georgia would have to answer for her conduct to these 
Indians. Did the light of day shine, and not illuminate the 
gentleman from Kentucky? If these Cherokees were to appear 
at that day of judgment to urge their wrongs against Geergia, 
where were the hosts of shades of all the original red men on 
this side of the Mississippi? Upon whom were they to eeek re- 
venge? Itseemed that Georgia alone wasto be held up to general 
odium; and held up she had been, with all that powerful elo 
quence for which he was willing to give the meed to the gen 
tleman from Kentucky, who so well deserved it.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, having been drawn into this reply 
by the remarks of my colleague, I find that [ have 
but little of my hour left to devote to the policy and 
details of the bills on your table. I can, therefore, 
only give you a briefsabstract of the argument | 
had intended to deliver upon the high, protective, 
discriminating tariff which the dominant party have 
brought forward in this House, under the pretext of 
raising revenue for the Government ; reserving the 
right of enlarging in my printed speech upon this 
important subject, as I would have done if your 
hour rule, commonly known as the “ gag law,” had 
not curtailed my privilege of speech upon this floor. 





[The following is what Mr. Brack intended to 
say, had be not been arrested by the one-hour rule.] 


As he had never before witnessed a regular 
tariff debate, either in Congress or elsewhere, 
(for there had been no advoeates of a tariff in 
Georgia, until Mr. Clay was nominated for 
the Presidency,) he had listened with no little in- 
terest to both sides of the discussion. Sir, (said 
Mr. B.,) | was very curious to hear a pro tariff 
speech, and to hear the “ American system” de- 
fended, explained, and illustrated. 1 was anxious 
to see those who laud it as an equal and just mode 
of taxation, and as the only policy by which we 
can attain to wealth and happiness, exhibit, in de- 
tail, the quemodo by which such consummations 
were to be achieved. [ had not dreamed that its 
able and adroit advocates on this floor would shrink 
trom the exposition, and content themselves with a 
bare declamation of its virtues, resting upon affirm- 
atives and negatives, “without a why or a where- 
fore.” But. sir, | was mistaken; and my curiosity 
was doomed to go unsatisfied. It is true, we are 
assured, with a warmth of assertion which admits 
no dispute, thai this tariff measure will revive our 
commerce, resuscitate our manufactures, and ad- 
vahce our agriculture; in a word, that it will “ pro- 
tect our domestic industry,” not only at the North, 
but at the South; and we are triumphantly remind- 
ed that the proposed duty cf 3 cents per pound on 
foreign cotton will “protect” the Southern planter, 
and open up to his astonished vision the boundless 
benefiis of a “home market,” wherein there are 
now annually consumed 300,000 of the 2,000,000 of 
bales of his siaple commodity. All this, and mach 
inore, they tell us, is true, and conclude us arbi- 
trarily by the “laws of trade”—a code as Proteanm 
its provisions as the minds and interests of those 
who quote it. Bat, sir, when we ask them to er- 
plain, and show us Aow tbpis protection is to be ac- 
complished; when we inquire, in our simplicity, 
for the modus aperandi by which these glorious re- 
sults are to be reached,—we wre answered by fierce 
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sunciations of “free trade,” amd edified by a most 
nicular enumeration of the shoemakers and spin- 
ing-jennies of Massachusetts. The million and a 
palf of sheep in Vermont are driven in array be- 
fore us, and made to bleat for protection against 
iheir Woolly brethren of Buenos Ayres. Even the 
pgttons and pins of Connecticut and New York 
ye old down to us with an amazing minuteness, 
s conclusive of the blessings of this tariff policy 
upon every section of the American Union. The 
papermakers of New Jersey furnish their premises 
ihe igon masters of Pennsylvania the strength of 
their. conclusions—and the five thousand factory 
rirls of Lowell, “maidenlike and melancholy,” are 
regularly squeezed in at the end, by way of rhetori- 
cal finish to the numerous speeches with which we 
have been instructed, ifnot convineed. And then, 
sir, if, after these statistical lessons in political 
economy, We remain unenlightened, the argumen- 
tun ad hominem is applied to us, we are delicately 
jectured about “croaking and discontent,” and set 
down as fools who know not our own interests. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusn- 
ixo,] who spoke in reply to the distinguished Rep- 
resentative from South Carolina, [Mr. Pickens,] 
intending, I have no doubt, to lead us still farther 
from an examination of this “American system,” 
charges down with great earnestness upon the ad- 
vocates of free’trade, and declares that, instead of 
arguing ae ¥6 with him, we deal in such gen- 
eralities, he finds it impossible to answer us. He 
invites us to discuss and defend our system by 
facts, figures, and arguments; and not cover our 
weakness by generalities, which tend to mystify 
and delude. Sir, it is not our business, upon this 
occasion, to defend any system. We have no ma- 
jority here; and therefore hold, not the affirmative, 
but the negative; consequently, the gentleman has 
no right to object generalities against us. There is 
no rule of law or logic which requires the minority, 
who hold the negative, to prove it. The majority 
are the actors, we the respondents. The gentleman 
himself, then, who advocates this measure, should 
argue, illustrate, and prove. Has he done so? No, 
sir, his speech, however chaste and eloquent, had 
not even the merit of generalities; for he entirely 
omitted any explanation of the practical workings of 
a protective tariff, or the particular mode by which 
we were to arrive at the blessings of a tax on 
commodities. The gentleman should have remein- 
bered, while he taunted us with generalities, that he 
himself belongs to that peculiar school of protec- 
tive politicians in this country, who met by their 
delegates in convention at Harrisburg in 1828, 
for the purpose of defending and advancing this 
same doctrine of protection. Not content wi 
heir own exposition of the merits of a protective 
tarifl, they commissioned a certain German proies- 
‘or, by the name of Last, to go forth and preach its 
virtues to the American people, who, it was feared, 
were incredulous of the marvellous benefits of tax- 
ingone man for the support of another. I will 
fead an extract from one of his lectures; and the 
committee shall judge whether we have been justly 
charged by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
when the leading expounder of “the faith that is 
in tim” has succeeded in jumbling ap intoa few 
‘hort sentences more absolute nonsense and hum- 
buggery than was ever before compressed into so 
‘mall a space. Here it is; 


“Extract from a lecture of Professor List, delivered in the 
Representative hall of Pennsylvania: ‘li this country would 
succeed, in ratsing, in the course of Lime, its manufacturing in: 
dustry like France, then the property (land) of Pennsylvania 
would iucrease from seven to sixty six dollars per acre, or 
‘rom two hundred and ten togwo millions and forty dollars, 
Which would be an increa-e of one thousand eizht hundred and 
thirty-six milhens. This sum would bring an interest, at 6 
vereent., of one hundred and ten millions, and the interest of 
he lerest would make six and a half millions; which is 
— more than we cousume, at this moment, of foreign 
_ oe To buy cheap mauufaci utes, is, consequently, 
‘ie primary interest of the farmers, but to increase the 
value of their produce, and, above ali, the value of their lands. 
‘ts hot, therefore, well done, if they buy cheap goods,as the 
merchants say; on the contrary, the cheaper the worse, if they 
“anol exchange the produce of theirJand. I venture to say 
the worst of ali things would be, if they could get their goods 
for nuching ! because the English would, in that cas», indemnily 
© Americans only for the interest of the interest of thut 


Sain whic sai » , te 2 
mare” they would gain, ii they would make them them- 


This, sir, is the German text of the tariff pasty, 
and is a pretty fair specimen of the speeches de- 
livered in this debate by the advocates of protection 

mitting his calculations and figures, (for no 
iat can deny or disprove that which is wholly un- 
‘atelligible,) let us look for a moment at his theory. 

© buy cheap manufactures is not the primary 
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done, if they buy cheap goods; on the contrary, the 
cheaper the worse”—“the worst of all things would 
be, if they could get their goods for nothing!” 
Admirable doctrine! How interesting and con- 
vincing it must be to the Southern farmer, who has 
anything to buy; and then how particularly this 
professor of transcendental political economy anal- 
yzes into separate parts his sublime theory! How 
clearly and distinctly, and with what minute 
ness, he argues to the comfortable conclusion that 
cheap goods to the farmer is an evil; and that it 
would be worse than all, if he could get his goods 
for nothing! No generalities or humbuggery here 
—all is clear, minute, logical; and truth itself, 
beams out at every sentence! Let the gentleman 
digest and explain this authentic epitome of his own 
protective theory, and then we will talk to him 
about generalitiés. 

3ut, Mr. Chairman, if the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts insists that we shall show out 
hands, and take our position, I will gratify him by 
quoting Doctor Franklin against Professor List. 
Sir, in an essay written by the American sage, in 
favor of “open trade,” he says: 


interest of the farmer; it is not, therefore, well | 


“Most of the s‘atu'es or aets, edicts, arre's, and placards of 
parliament, princes, and states, for regulating, directing, and re 
staining trade, have, we think, been either political blunders, or 
jobs obtained by artful men, for private advantag: under pre- 
tence of public good.” 

This is our theory; and if Doctor Franklin 
dealt in generalities, they are at least such as en- 
lirely cover up and demolish the extraordinary 
doctrine of List—the expounder of the tariff in 
1828, and whose exposition the gentleman from 
Massachusetts does hot hew repudiate. Let the 
gentleman take these words of Doctor Franklin, as 
the corner-stone of our faith; and Tassure him, if 
the Democratic party have the majority in the 2th 
Congress, we will build upon it such a superstrue- 
ture as shall not discredit the foundation. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two bills on your table— 
one from the Commitiee on Manufactures, the 
other from the Committee of Ways and Means. 
There was a third, that touched your table but for 
a moment, as if in dransitu, from the minority of 
Waysand Means. It had but a brief and unceriain 
existence; looking out for a moment on the troubled 
world of politics with a clouded eye, it closed its 
frail being, without a struggle, upon a meagre di- 
vision of the House. 1 am not disposed to sean its 
meritsnow; I would rather give it honorable burial; 
for, although I divided, in committee, in favor of it, 
as a substitute for the others, deeming it preferable— 
because, by it, although we gained nothing, we lost 
less—yet it was such a bill] as I could not have voted 
for on its final passage. It provided for drawbacks 
and bounties, the very worst feature in the tarifl 
system; and tolerated a “A free list,” to which | am 
utterly opposed, unless it be of some articles of ne- 
cessity, for reasons I may hereafter give. It not 
only exceeded the compromise act in its rate of tax- 
ation, but discriminated, in that taxation, in favor 
of the manufacturers, admitting certain articles, 
dye-stuffs, &c., not produced in this country, but 
used in manufactures, free of duiy. In lieu of 
“home valuation,” it proposed to make the exorbi- 
tant addition of 25 per cent. to the foreign cost of 
imported goods; and it also partially dispensed with 
he payment of duties in cash. As most of these 
objections exist in an infinitely greater degree 
against the other bills to which lL alluded, and of 
which I propose presently to speak, I will reserve 
the reasons of my objections naiii l reach them in 
order. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill from the Committee of 
Ways and Means comes to this House accompanied 
by no report, or argument, explanatory or defen- 
sive of its provisions. Why a course so unusual! 
was abidibedl I cannot say, unless it wasdetermined 
to rest its merits upon that extraordinary report 
which heralded the bill from the Committee on 
Manufacturers. I shall take ii for granted, then, 
that both of these bills appeai to the arguments anid 
figures of that report [by Mr. Savronstauyj for 
their vindication; and I shall, therefore, detain the 
committee a short time while I bring to their no- 
tice a few of the facts andcalculations which adorn 
and elucidate iis pages. Sir, when the chairman of 
one of the standing committees of this House makes 
a “report,” it goes to the country as an authentic 
document—true in its statements, exact in iis cal 
culations, and correct in itsconelusions. It carries 

with it al! the dignity of a state paper, and the 
weight and importance of an official record;—in « 
word, it is supposed to have the grave and well- 
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considered sanction of the Congress of the United 
States. Even in this hall it is looked on as the 
corner-stone upon which the bill which it precedes 
isto rest. But, sir,so far from its being such a 
vaper, [ know of nothing in the shape of a 
Cook, from the pages of Robinson Crusoe and the 
veritable Munchausen, down to the tariff lecture of 
Professor List, at all comparable to it for license, 
liberty, or fantastical conceits. Its facts bear the 
impress of the manufacturer, and its arithmetical 
deductions will astonish those who have hitherto 
believed in the unerring truth of figures, or the 
inevitable results of the multiplication table 

I will call these errors mistakes; tor it would be 
unparliamentary to allude to them by their true 
name. But ifthey are shown, by whatever name, 
to exist in this tariif bulletin, they will at least have 
lost the force and efficacy which the, official station 
of their author may have given them before the 
country. ‘bhis report has been before the people 
for some months; and I regret that no proper ecca- 
sion has heretofore been presented of pointing out 
its errors, refuting its arguments, and exposing its 
insidious character. Sir, the incredulous looks of 
many gentlemen around me seem to say it cannot 
be possible that this great Whig doctor of manufac- 
tures and finance has been so negligent or ignorant, 
Let us see. Turn, sir, if you please to House Doe. 
161, page 3, and you will find the following para- 
graph, which I send to the Clerk: 

“The next question for consideration is, what will be the 
probable a:nount of dutiable imports? By astatement from the 
Treasury. (annexed here'o,) exbibiting the value of merchan 
dise imported annul y, from 1834 to ISO, inclusive, after de- 
ducting the 1e exportations, it appeare that the average amount, 
which would have been subject to a duty of 2! per cent. and 
upwards, under the act of the Tih ef September, S41, wae 
(drawbacks on refined sugar, &c. deducted) about $4,000,000; 
on which the estimated amount of duty, at 30 percent, te 
$26,526 352, and the estimated duty on articles paying lees than 
20 per cent. duty, is $121,000." 








Now, sir, if the bills, of whieh this report is the 
argument and exponent, contain no more truth, in 
principle and policy, than theechairman’s calcula- 
tion of revenue, as given above, they will hardiy be 
able to maintain themselves betore the American 
people. We are told that the amount of dutiable 
goods is $94,000,000, on which the estimated duty, 
at 30 per cent,, is $26,526,352'! If this be true, 
arithimetie is a fiction, and figures, as well as men, 
willlie. I will not trouble you, Mr. Chairman, by 
multiplying, in the old-fashioned way, ninety-four 
millions by 30 per cent. Every gentleman may 
multiply for himself: and if he can make the prod- 
uct $26,526,352, I will agree that the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Manufactures [Mr, 
Satronsraty] is “a Daniel come to judgment,” and 
quite competent to manage at least the figurative 
part of our Federal finances. 

Well, sir, as the Committee on Manufactures 
has been selected as the pre-eminent revenue organ 
of this House, you seé the necessity of exposing, 
not only its errors of ealenlation, but the delusive 
and insidious character of the report it has promul- 
gated as the exposition and argument of its favorite 
theory of protection; for if the argument fails, or is 
unfairly stated, the system which rests on it must 
fail with it. 

In the same Doc. 461, pages 23, 24, 25, you will 
find an elaborate table, which is called a‘ Compa- 
rative statement of the most important articles bear- 
ing specific dulies, as impose d ing the acts of 1816, 
1828, and 1832, and by the hill proposed by the 
Committee on Manufactures.” ‘The table was com- 
piled with the avowed design of inducing us to be- 
lieve that the bill proposed by the Comunitiee on 
Manufactures imposes a much lower tariff of duties 
on certain imports than either of the acts above re- 
ferred to. Sir, it is deceptious and delusive in the 
extreme. Its very title is deceptious; for While it 
purports to be a statement of the most important ar- 
ticles bearing “ specific” duties, &c., the table itself 
mingles, in strange confusion, per ceniage, or ad 
valorem taxes, With specific imposts; giving, in many 
instances, no mark or sign by which they may be 
distinguished. You will perceive that this omission 
to designate and specify the character of the tax 
in the different items and columns of the teble, is of 
great importance; for it is so managed, that the cur- 
sory reader is really induced to believe that the 

proposed tariff is much lighter and more favorable 
to the consumer, than the imposts laid by the acts of 
1816, 1824, or 1525. 
For example, take the article of cotton-bagging: 
it is ran ont in the first column, for 1816, at “20 

er cent;” in the column of 1824, at 34;” in 1828, 

at “5;” in 1832, at “34;” and, under the proposed 
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bill, at “3!” Three what?—3 per cent., or 3 cents 
per square yard? Any book-keeper, by looking at 
the table, without knowing the contents of the bill, 
would say that the present bill proposed the very 
low tax of 3 per cent., as the first column in the 
series has the initials “p.c.” (which designate an 
ad valorem tax) mache to the figures “20,” and 
the figures of the succeeding columns are given 
without any designation—consequently deriving 
their character from their antecedent, which is 
plainly marked. ‘This report is sent out among the 
people to propitiate the country, and silence any 
incipient murmurings of discontent. The bill is 
kept here in this hall; and while the report leaves 
you (to say the least of it) in doubt whether the tax 
on cotton-bagging is 3 per cent., or 3 cents the 
square yard, the bill is specific, and lays a tax of 
more than 30 per cent. The impost on cotton-bag- 
ging, as adupted by the Commitiee of the W hole, 
ismuch higher. Of that I shall speak hereafier. 
only now allude to these tables and the bill, as 
they come from the Committee on Manufactures, 
to show the deception that is attempted to be prac- 
tisedon us. Inthe same way, the Committee on 
Manufactures state the tax, in their tables, on 
“brown sugar,” at 2 percent. The bill lays the 
tax at 2cents per pound—equal to an ad valorem 
tax of froin 50 to nearly 100 per cent; which will 
be seen by consulting the prices current of “‘musco- 
vadoes” itt Havana, from 1830 to 1839 inclusive, 
as stated in the memorial of the Louisiana Legis- 
Jature to Congress, in the document before referred 
to. So with “clayed sugar,” and “loaf sugar.” 
This last is run out in the tables at 6 per cent. The 
bill taxes it 6 cents per pound, which is equal to at 
least 50 per cent.!| The tax on iron nails is stated, 
in the same manner, at 4 per cent. The bill im- 
poses 4 cents per pound, which is equal to 90 per 
cent, on the New York prices, as reported to the 
committee by a man by the name of Brevoorts; and 
equal to at least 100 per cent., if not more, on the 
foreign cost. 

The last article L shall mention is wool costing 
over 8 cents, which is said to be taxed 4 cents per 
pound, and 30 percent. Now, if this table was in- 
tended as a means of informing the people exactly 
how much tax the Commitiee on Manufactures 
proposed to lay on this article, why did it not suc- 
cinctly state what per cent. this specific of 4 cents, 
and the ad valorem of 30 per cent., compounded 
together, would make on the foreign cost of wool? 
Then we should have known what proportion of 
the cost was tax, and what the naked price. 
Then we should have seen that, on every pound 
of wool costing the least fraction over 8 cents, it is 
proposed tu tax the consumer at least 80 per cent.! 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no excuse for these 
errors and delusions. lis bad enough to take from 
us, in unjust and partial proportions, our hard 
earnings; but it is adding insult to injury to attempt 
to stultify us into acquiescence, by a tissue of false 
arguments and erroneous calculations. 


It is impossible to predict which of these bills 
will eventually pass this Elouse, or whether either 
of them, or another, will pass the Senate. I can, 
therefore, speak of them only as propositions made 
by the party in power, and likely to become, in a 
more aggravated torm, the law of the land. The 
first thing which arrests your attention is the sys- 
tem of specific duties. I object to them, because 
they are deceptive and enormous; for while “they 
seem to lay but a light duty upon foreign imports, 
they, in fact, in many instances, burden them with 
extreme taxation. By way of illustration, let us se- 
lect a few of those articles which enter into the 
consumption of every family. On salt, the bill 
trom the Committee on Manufactures proposes the 
apparently low duty (specific) of Scents pér bushel. 
This, compared with previous imposts, may ap- 
pear moderate; but when we remember that the 
price of salt is greatly diminished of late years, and 
averages now not more than 10 cents per bushel, a 
duty of 8 cents on every bushel is really, though 
covertly, a tax of 80 per centum on the cost, 
Heretotore, the specific duty on this article may 
have been higher; but then the price was higher : 
and therefore a specific duty now of 8 cents per 
bushel, when the price has fallen, is as high--per- 
haps higher than 20 cents would have been at some 
former periods. On brown sugar, the specific duty 
proposed is but the seeming uifle of 2 cents per 
pound. But if we estimate this sugar according to 
the “home valuation,” with all the costs and 
charges of importation included, at 5 cents, we 
have an ad valorem tax of 40 per cent.; and if we 
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value it at the foreign cost, which is frequently not 
more than 2 or 3 cents per pound, we have the enor- 
mous imposition of between 66 and 100 per cent.; 
and that, too, under the modest garb of a duty of 
only 2 cents per pound. Take bar iron: there are 
two specific duties proposed, varying according to 
the quatity—one of $17 per ton, the other of $25 
*rton. Assuming the price of iron (as stated in 
oh 461) to be $36 per ton, and applying the lower 
duty of $17, we have an ad valorem tax of over 47 
per cent.! Iron nails, (eut,) before referred to, are 
subjected to a specific tax of 3 cents per pound. 
This, while it appears to those who read in the or- 
dinary way to be but a moderate impost, is actually 
the heavy tax of 75 per cent., if the nails cost in 
Sweden or England 4 cents a pound; but even at 
the prices reported by the committee, of 5 and 5}, 
it is equivalent to a tax of 60 per cent. and upwards 
upon every pound of cut nails used in this country. 
The next prominent feature of these bills is the 
“minimum system,” which bears upon its face the 
most outrageous frand ever attempted to be perpe- 
trated on a free and intelligent people. I will not 
stop to apply “epithets” to this expedient of protec- 
tion, which is but a part of the great ‘American 
system.” Let those who, in common with myself, 
are to suffer under its practical operation, give ita 
name. I will simply expose it, so that while they 
feel the burden, they may know what it is that af- 
flicts them, and who imposes it. One instance of 
this deceptious imposition, is a sufficient index to 
all the rest. In the 2d section of the bill from 
the Committee of Ways and Means, it is enacted 
that there shall be laid “on all manufactures of cot- 
ton, or of which cotton shall be a component part, 
not otherwise specified, a duty of 30 per centum ad 
valorem, except on such cotton twist, yarn, and 
thread, and other articles as are herein provided 
for: Provided, That all manufactures of cotton, 
or of which cotton shall be a component part, not 
dyed, colored, printed, or stained, not exceeding in 
value 20 cents per square yard, shall be valued at 
20 cents per square yard,” &c.; and pay duty ac- 
cordingly. That isto say—all white or undyed 
cotton manufactures, whether they cost 3, 5, 8, 10, 
15, or 20 cents, or any other price under 20 cents 
per square yard, shall be valued at 20 cents per 
square yard; and upon that arbitrary and false val- 
uation a daty of 30 per centum ad valorem shall 
be levied. Now, let us illustrate this minimum 
branch of the “American system,” by a few famil- 
iar examples. We learn from the documents ac- 
companying this report, that foreign cotton cloth 
has been sold as low as 3 cents a yard. Under this 
minimum “proviso,” it will be valued at the custom- 
house at 20 cents per square yard, and taxed 30 per 
cent. on that. The consequence is, that he who 
consumes a yard of coarse cotton cloth, which 
originally sold in England at 3 cents a yard, must, 
under this bill, pay 200 per cent. duty on it; for 30 
per cent. on 20 cents is 6 cents; and this 6 cents tax 
is imposed not only on cotton which really costs 20 
cents per square yard, but on all cottons, of what- 
ever price, below 20 cents. Thus, the 3 cents cot- 
ton cloth will be made to pay 6 cents duty—equiva- 
lent, as I said, to a tax of 200 per cent.—and which 
will make the cusiom-house price 9 cents per square 
yard. Butsuppose the price to be 6 cents a yard; 
the same process is gone through: it is valued at 20 
cents, and then taxed 30 per cent. on that false and 
erroneous estimate. This, although nominally but 
a tax of 30 per cent., is in reality an imposition of 
100 per cent., and the cost to the consumer at the 
custom-house, exclusive of any other charge of 
freight, insurance, or profit, is just exactly doubled. 
When to this must be added at least 30 or 40 per 
cent., the additional charges of freight, insurance, 
and profit of the merchant who sells to the con- 
sumer, the Southern planter, who buys coarse 
cotton cloth tor the use of his family, may form 
some idea of the extent to which he is taxed for the 
benefit and protection of the Northern manufac- 
turer. 


Mr. Chairman, this imposition would be bad 
enough, if it tell equally on all. If the burdens 
and benefits of our social system were distributed 
with an equal and even hand among all the people 
of the United States, we would have no right to 
complain of partiality and injustice, however we 
might question the advantages of a government, to 
support which it was necessary to make such heavy 
exactions upon the depleted pockets of the people. 
But, sir, a little reflection, and a few statistical 
facts, which may be comprehended by any mén 
who can read or cipher, will clearly demonstrate 


that an undue Pr rtion of these enormous era, 
tions are levied, WF this nefarious tariff system on 
of the property and labor of those who grow eu 
rice, and tobacco. How is this proven? Simp: 
by recurrence to a few first principles. Ajj | ply 
mate trade (at least between nations) is resolve 
at last into the original elements of “barter 
exchange.” Balances, it is true, may be we 
money, for the convenience of the dealers; but the 
main transactions of commerce must, at lay 
effected by the exchange of commodities. hj, 
the only honest and legitimate trade between + 
tions; and even if money is paid in somecases ‘ 
is only as the representative or equivalent of labor 
or of commodities, or as a commodity itself, [py ; 
word, (to express it more familiarly,) trade is by, 
swap; and the difference, or boot, may be Paid in 
cash. It was in view of this irrefutable Principle 
that Mr. Clay, in his last speech in the Senate 1 
which I have before referred, estimated the impogr, 
of this covntry upon the basis of its exports, Jp 
that view he was correct; for, unless we export, we 
cannot import; from which it follows, that We pay 
for our imports with our exports, and, vice very 
our exports are purchased abroad by those article: 
which return to us in the shape of imports. Now 
sir, let us remember that tariff duties, as laid jn 
these bills, are not in personam—on the person; but 
in rem—on the thing, article, or commodity; and 
therefore, when a make our imports pay a duty 
at your custom-house, you Oe burden our 
exports—the one being induced by the other; anj 
you are therefore imposing upon us what is equiy. 
alent to an income tax. If these duties be viewed as 
increasing the price, they are, of course, an adj). 
tional burden to the consumer; if as detracting from 
the value of our exports, they are a loss to the pro. 
ducer. price A for the grower of cotton, he 
occupies, as regards this matter, the anomalous 
sition of being both consumer and producer. He 
produces the cotton, which is the export; and, man. 
ufacturing a | himself, is consequently the 
consumer of the fabrics made of his cotton, and 
which return to him as imports. If the grow. 
ers of cotton, rice, and tobacco do not consum: 
these imports, which are the only returns they can 
get for their produce, they will remain uncon. 
sumed; for the Northern manufacturer, and thos 
dependent on him, will, of course, consume his own 
cloth; so that it is immaterial, in our case, whether 
the producer or consumer pays this tax—[it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that one or the other must]—the 
people of the plantation States happen to be both, 
and therefore cannot escape. e cannot, even 
upon the ground of economy, refuse to consume 
these imports; because I have shown you that if we, 
and those other great interests of commerce and 
navigation connected with and dependent on us, 
do not consume them, nobody else will; for the 
manufacturer, who constitutes everybody else, will 
consume his own; and in proportion as you, from 
whatever cause, decrease the consumption of im- 
ports, you decrease the ability and inclination ofthe 
foreign manufacturer to buy our cotton, rice, and 
tobacco. Is it not clear, then, that, as this tariff 
duty is a tax on imported manufactures, which re- 
turn to us in payment for the raw material we 
roduce and export, we sustain the burden exactly 
in proportion to our exports? Now, sir, I will pro 
ceed to show you, by reference to authentic tables, 
the proportion which the plantation States yield of 
all the exports of the United States. From the 
documents which have been furnished to Congress, 
and which are considered authoritative, we lear 
that the se 
Total of domestic expogts for 1840 is $113,762,617 
Of this— 
Exports of cotton in 1840 $63,870,307 
Exports of tobacco in 1840 9,883,957 
Exports of rice in 1840 - 1,942,676 








—— 75,696,940 
Balance of exports in 1840, other than 4 
cotton, tobacco, and rice - - — 38,065,67; 








From this table, which I have compiled with 
some care, you perceive that the “plantation States 
yield fully 66 and nearly two-thirds per centum o 
all the exports. Now, if a horizontal tariff were lai 
omall imports returned in payment for these ex 
ports, the producers of these three great — 
would pay within a small fraction of two-thirds 0 
the whole amount thus levied; or nearly eighteet 
of the twenty-seven millions which we are no¥ 


told is requisite to support the Government. Bul 
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ion is almost indgfinitely increased 
tas eo a combat that, inva of : horizontal 
¥ valorem tariff of duties, these bills propose, in 
rous instances, specific taxes, and a discrimi- 
pume in favor of many articles not manufactured 
is country, but which are consumed by the man- 
¥ turer in common with us; and admit a large, 
iass of imports, not manufactured here, but used ex- 
: sively by the manufacturers—such as dye-stufls, 
= entirely free of any duty. This, of course, 
*t increase the aggregate burden of the dutiable 
- les, most of which are exclusively consumed 
woe people of the South and Southwest. Thus, 
wr. Chairman, the property and labor of those 
who grow cotton, tobacco, and rice, are made, by 
means of a tariff, to contribute more than their just 
rtion of the Federal taxes. ; ; 
es, sit, this is the result of your protective, dis- 
criminating tariff on imports—that the slavehold- 
ing States, a ee of the people of the United 
Sigies, both in actual numbers and in federal popu- 
iation, are made to pay, out of their hard earnings, 
at least two-thirds of the whole revenue of the Gov- 
emment. This unequal tax is so levied, that, while 
it operates as an unjust burden on us, it is, in fact, a 
bounty to the manufacturer, Not content with 
making us pay mare than our just proportion of 
taxes for the support of Government, they have so 
modelled their system of taxation as to secure what 
they call “protection” to their manufacturers at our 
cost and expense. It was for the omen of expos- 
ing this American system that called on those 
who advocate it, instead of denouncing us as 
“croaking and discontented customers,” and as 
dealing in generalities, to go into detail, and show 
us the modus operandi by which this protection was 
to be attained: in other words, to explain Aow the 
thing worked. They have declined to do so, and 
answered us in the way I have shown you in the 
outset of my remarks. Well, sir, if they will not 
explain their own system, I will endeavor to do so 
for them, in order that the people I represent may 
have some idea of the process by which they are 
made to protect their manufacturing brethren. 


When this House required the Committee on 
Manufactures to report a bill for raising revenue, 
| was convinced that the majority were more 
anxious to put money into the pockets of the man- 
ufacturers, than to tax the people equally and just- 
ly for the support of Government; and the result 
hasproved that our apprehensions were not ground- 
less. That committee were in session from time 
to time, for some months; and the grand result of 
their labors was to collect a mass of testimony in 
behalf of the manufacturing interest, from the very 
men who have been so incessantly clamoring at 
your door for legislative bounties and a monopoly 
of the market, under the specious pretence of pro- 
tecting domestic industry. No cotton-planter or 
intelligent merchant from the South was summon- 
ed “before them for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion upon the subjects under their consideration.” 
With the exception of one or twoindividuals from 
the iron region of Virginia, no voice from the 
South was invoked, either to make known our wants, 
or to counteract and refute the interested misrepre- 
sentations and presumptuous Cictations of these 
arrogant knights of the loom and spindle, who 
thronged the committee-room to make “ written 
statements,” and testify in their own behalf. I re- 
curto this fact only to show the habitual disregard 
which has been evinced upon this, and all similar 
occasions, of the rights, interests, and opinions of 
the agricultural South, by those who now wield the 
legislative majority in Congress. 

_ But, sir, to return: what is this protection, which 
iS notonly asked, but demanded from us? It is 
nothing more nor less than a demand by the man- 
ufacturers of a monopoly of the home market; in 
other words, they would deny to us the privilege 
and benefit of selling for the highest prices, and 
buying in the cheapest market. In plain language, 
itso happens that the English and other foreigners 
are able and willing to sell us goods and other man- 
ufactured articles ata lower price than the North- 
em manufacturer is willing to take for his. It 
would seem natural and just that we should be 
permitted to buy where we can the cheapest; but 
we are told that the result of that “free trage” 
would be to break down the home faciories and the 
domestic industry of this country. In order to sus- 
tainand protect these establishments, and their lordly 
proprietors, we are called on to impose upon these 
cheaper foreign fabrics just such an amount of tax 
a, added to the prime cost, will run them up toa 



























article. Without this superadded tax, the foreigner 
will sell to us far cheaper, and on better terms, than 
our owncountrymen. Shall we avail ourselves of | 
his lower prices and better terms; and thus procure | 
more of the necessaries ot life for less money, or— | 
what is the same thing—for less labor? Or shall we, | 
with a liberality which looks more to the aggran- 
dizement of the Yankee manufacturer than the 
comfort of our own families, so tax these cheap 
foreign-made goods, as to make them eventually 
dearer to us than the high-priced article of Massa- 
chusetts or Connecticut? This is the sum and 
substance of this matter of protection; for 1f these 
Northern weavers and irons melters could sell to us 
cheaper than England or Sweden, they would 
want no protection; they would take the market, and 


gain. ‘To illustrate this aspect of the protective 
system, let us see what these manufacturers them- 
selves have testified before the committee. 

In House report 461, page 26, we find the testi- 
mony of Gouverneur Kemble of New York, who 
appeared before the committee on the 3d February, 


higher price than that asked for the home-made {|} 


keep it; for all the buyer asks for is the best bar- || 
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1842. Afier telling us “that he is engaged in the 
manufacture of iron castings, steam-engines, and 
also of bar iron,” he says: 


“The cost of pig iron, delivered in New York, is about $30 
per ton; the cost of transportation about equalizes the dif 
ference in the costof manufacturing at different places. The 
foreign cost of the best Scotch pigiron is about $17 50. The 
reason why irom cannot be manufactured as cheap in this 
country as In Europe, is, that there the establishments are much 
larger, and the labor much cheaper; the price of labor here 
being two and a half to three times as high asin Scotland. 
Want of skill and capital are also reasons for the cheaper 
manufacture of iron in England, and the use of pit coal instead 
of charcoal.” 


Thus they explain their whole case; and because 
their limited establishments, high wages, and want 
of skill and capital will, not permit them to make 
pig iron as cheap as it is produced in Europe, we 
are called on to enhance the cost to the consumer 
of foreign iron to such an extent, that it shall either 
be excluded from our markets, or at least elevated 
in price to a level with the more costly article 
manufactured by Mr. Kemble. In other words, 
that we shall pay him for his want of skill and 
capital, and pay his high wages out of our own 
pockets! 


Extract from Joseph Jackson’s testimony, February 18, 
1842 


“The principal reason why iron cannot be made as cheap in 
this country as in Europe, is the difference in the price of labor, 
The English iron comes principally in competition with ours, 
it being an inferior article, manufactured in large quantities, 
and sold cheap. Our iron is much better, and costs more to 
make it. Bank’s refined English iron is about equal to ours; 
and, at a duty of $30 per ton, is in price abou: equal to ours, 
and eomes in competition with it.” 


Now this short extract is full of instruction. 
Ist. That the English can make iron cheaper than 
we can; that Bank’s refined English iron is about 
equal to ours in quality; but that, before you can 
swell his price up to ours, you must put $30 tax on 
every ton he sends to this country. The simple 
question occurs here, would my constituents rather 
buy Bank’s iron at $30 Jess per ton than similar 
iron would cost them if made in New York? They 
know their interests at least as well as I do, and I 
have no doubt will give, upon the proper occasion, 
a practical answer, 

The following statement of a man by the name 
of Young is next paraded before this revenue com- 
mittee. He writes from Mount Savage iron works, 
Frostburg, Md., February 18, 1842. Among other 
things, he states, in answer tothe fourth question 
which was addressed to him: 


“Tothe fourth question, ‘Why can we not manufacture iron 
as cheaply in this country asin England, or the other countries 
of Europe?’ I answer, because— 

“Ist. In England, and on the continent of Europe, mon y 

generally commands an interest of 24 to 4 per cent.; in this 
country, 7 per cent.; and at this time, 1 believe, the Secretary of 
the Treasury finds it difficult to obtain all he wants at that 
Tate. 
“24. In England, d&c., the trade is long established; works 
have grown upto such an extent as to be carried on with the 
greatest possible economy which abundant capital and eheap 
labor can effect. For instance, the Dowlass works, (South 
Wales,) owned by Sir John Guest, in the year 1838, with four- 
teen blast furnaces and appendages, manufactured 53,400 tons 
bariron, and employed about 5,000 workmen. Since then, he 
has added six b'ast furnaces to his es ablishment. In the same 
year, Crawshaw made 50,000 tons bar iron with fourteen blast 
furnaces, 

“3d. In all manufactures of iron, the amount of labor ex- 
pended determines the value, and the price of labor constitutes 
the principal advantage which one country has over another. 
In the abundance and variety of oves, fluxes, and fuel, this 
country excels all others; but the price of tabor isso vastly dis- 
proportioned to the prices of Great Britain and the continent 
of Europe, that, until they become more nearly assimilated in 
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this§vital point, there is no possibility of competing against 
them without adequate protection. : E 7 I beg 
leave to state, however, that J] visited England in 1899, and en 
gaged several workmen for the Ulster Iron Company. 1 was 
obhiged to advance the amonut required (to pay their passage 
from Liverpool to New York, and purchase the necessary pro- 
visions for the voyage, to be afterwards repaid in monthly ia- 
stalments from their wages. Most of these men belonged to the 
class called ‘puddlers.’ I took them from the Varteg works 
where they had been receiving at the rate of 8 shillings and é 
pence, or $l $8 per ton, and engaged to pay them 50 per cent 
advance—say $2 82; but, on arrivalat the Ulster works, 1] was 
obliged to pay them $4 per ton, which is the lowest rate paid 
inthis country. Though this great disparity betwixt the rates 
of wages paidin England and thts country does not extend to 
ill branches of the trade, [ can safely aesert the average ex- 
ceeds 50 per cent.; and this, alone, is a sufficient reason why we 
cannot manufacture as cheaply as any country of Europe” 
Nothing can more fully illustrate and explain 
the partial and unjust exactions of this proposed 
tariff, than these extracts. They are better caleu- 
lated to point out to my constituents the advan- 
tages from which they are to be cut off, than 
whole volumes of arguments. ‘This man, it will 
be remembered, is living under the ‘American 
system;” he wants protection; that is, he wants 
the price of foreign iron ran up to such a height 
that he may come in with his own high prices, 
and monopolize the market. But will he notsell 
to us as cheap as the foreigner? He tells you 
no; he cannot, Well, will he not let us alone, 
and permit the foreigner to come into our ports, 
and sell us his cheap iron? No; he will not. 
Whatever may be our loss, he insists that Con- 
gress shall so legislate as to compel us to give 
him a high price for his iron, or to enhance the 
price of foreign iron, by taxing it to sang 4:2 
And he insists on this, too, when he knows that 
the foreigner, under our present system of duties, 
cannot supply more than 10 — cent. of the whole 
consumption, leaving to the home manufacturers 
a complete monopoly of the remaining 90 per 
cent. Just look at his facts and arguments, (and 
they are the facts and arguments of all the advo- 
cates of this nefarious system.) In England, mon- 
ey is cheap; their works, long established, are 
more extensive, and conducted with great econo- 
my; and the wages of labor are much lower than 
in this country. The reverse of all this is the 
case in the American iron-works. Then we will 
avail ourselves of these facilities, and buy from 
the English; because we have but little money, 
and the lower the price of any article, the more 
of it we can get for the same amount of money; 
and the more we can save ip this way, the more we 
shall have to buy sugar and coffee, and perhaps a 
few luxuries for our wives andchildren. But, in 
the midst of these pleasant anticipations, the man- 
ufacturer steps in, and, with one sweep of his 
American system, dashes all our prospects to the 
earth, and turns us back, with heavy hearts and 
light purses, to high prices and “domestic industry.” 
But, Mr, Chairman, as the “written statements” 
of these manufacturing witnesses conclusively 
show the benefits which would accrue to my con- 
stituents from a free trade with the world, I will 
continue my extracts. Upon the subject of cotton 
goods, they have been more cautious. They have 
nowhere given us a comparative estimate of the 
cost of cotton manufactures in Great Britain and 
this country; but we can gather enough, from their 
doleful dissertations upon the excellence of English 
machinery, foreign pauper-labor, and East India 
cotton, to convince us that, if it were not for these 
tariff exactions, the European fabric could and 
would be sold to us for a lower price than is de- 
manded at our Northern and Eastern factories. 


Edward Gray, of Ellicott’s Mills, near Baltimore, 
says: 


“Witness has been driven out of the foreign market, because 
the coarse cottons made of Surat cotton can be made for about 
two cents less on a yard; one pound averages about two yarde 
of such goods as I make. The price of labor abroad is also 
about one cent less ona yard; we pay about double for the 
same work. Buratcotton is clean and handsome, and has a 
very short staple, and answers as well as any ¢otton for coarse 
goods—as handsome, perhaps not as strong. Until within two 
or three years, the foreign manufacturers were unable to work 
up Surat cotton, on account of is short staple; but lately, in 
consequence of the improvement of machinery, they have 
been able to work it up very well. Witness has been in India, 
and, from what he knows of India cotton and its manofacture, 
he has no doubt but all the coarse goods in Europe will be ulti- 
mately mae of India cotton, and they will have the advantage 
in our market of at Jeast three cents per yard on the coarse cot- 
tons.” : 

The Boston memorialists, after giving a specious 
and delusive account of the growth and extent 
of cotton manufactories in the United States, says: 

“The British are enabled to use a cheaper material —the 
vrowth of India, mixed with a small proportion of American 


cottons—by which they furnish an article very similar iG ap- 
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pearance, ata lower price, but essentially inferior in texture 
and durability. 


“The oaly effect of opening our porta to this description of 
goods at a very low duty, or no duty at all, would be the influx 
of the inferiag British imitations—made from Bengal cotton: 
which could, of course, be sold at a lower price, but which 
would prove to the consumer intrinsically dearer than our own 
manufacture, made from American cotton.’ 

It would seem, then, that the only foreign cotton 
fabric which can be afforded cheaper to us than the 
products of the Northern looms, is that which is 
made of Surat, or East India cotton. But if this 
be not equally true of all other cotton cloth, why 
dv not the Committee on Manufactures move to 
amend this bill, by imposing their minimum of 20 
cents, and 30 per cent. ad valorem—not on “all 
manufactures of cotton,” but only on such as are 
woven of this coarse, inferior, East India cotton? 
Why do they not avail themselves of their majority 
here to bring in this Surat cotton free of duty, and 
tax such foreign cloths only as are made of it? If 
it be true that the British can undersel] them only 
because they are enabled to use a cheaper material, 
why do they not confine their duties to that particu- 
Jar class of goods? But, sir, the truth is told by the 
bill on your table, which enacts a minimum of 20 
cents, and 30 per centum on that, “on all manufac- 
tures of cotton,” whetlier they be made of Bengal 
or American cotton. If these East India cotton 
fabrics are the only cloths against which the do- 
mestic manufacturer cannot compete, why does he 
tax “all manufactures of cotton” 200 per cent. and 
upwards, as | have shown you they are taxed by 
this bill? 

Chese questions are answered by Peter H. Schenk, 
who tells us (page 58 of this report) that-—- 

“From the low price at which the inferior goods are made 
abroad out of the cheay cotton and low fabor, aud of their large 
surpluses sent over, these would very much Interfere with 
our own articles Cheap goods, musiins, &c. are sent in here 
invoiced at 14 or 2 cents a yard, on which the 20 per cent. duty 
would be a mere nothing These, probably, cannot be manu- 
factured as cheap; but, from their pauper population and the 
large surplus, they are obliged to send them abroad, to be sold 
at any price.” 

Yes, sir; low labor, paupe) popul tion, and large 
surpluses, compel the Englishman to send his cot- 
ton goods to this market at 14 and 2 cents per yard; 
and to prevent the consumer from getting them at 
this reduced price, they add to their cost from 200 
to 300 per cent., and upwards, by means of specific 
duties, minimum valuations, and additional ad va- 
jorem imposts, which I have just explained. By 
this means they would sustain the manufacturers of 
the North, and prevent their own laborers from be- 
coming paupers, by making paupers of all those 
who grow cotton and rice, and depend for the sale 
of them upon a foreign market. 

When we remonstrate against this “legalized rob- 
bery,” we are denounced as “croaking and discon- 
tented customers” by a Boston representative; and 
silenced by Professor List with the declaration, 
that the worst of all evils to the farmer is--that he 
should get his goods for nothing! 

Let us turn to the article of sugar. The bill en- 
acts that “on raw sugar, commonly called brown 
sugar, there shall be levied a duty of 2) cents per 
pound;” equal, as you will see by the following 
extract from a memorial of the Legislature of Lou- 
isiana, to 100 per centum on the foreign cost. This 
memorial says: 

“From which it is evident that Louisiana, with its uncertain 
climate and expensive operations, cannot produce sugar under 
54 cents; while in the West India islands, with their genial cli- 
mate and cheat operations, muscovadoes can be produc ed so 
as (o yield a fair remuneration at 24 to 3 cents.’ 

Sir, this is an article which enters largely into 
the necessary consumption of my constituents. But 
of what avail is it to them that the genial climate 
and cheap operations of the West India islands 
produce sugar at 2} and 3 cents per pound, when, 
in order to remunerate and indemnify Louisiana 
for her unceriain climate and expensive operations, 
we are obliged to submit to this tax of 100 per cent. 
on brown sugar, to enable that sovereign State to 
enter the market, and sel] her sugar to us at 5} cents 
per pound? 

On buots and shoes, the duty is specific and enor- 
mous. The bill imposes a duty—- 

“On men’s boots and bootees of leather, wholly or partially 
manufactured, of one dollar and (wenty five cents per pair; 
on men’s shoes and pumps, wholly or partially manutac (ured, 
thirty cents per pair; on women’s boots and bootees of leather, 
wholly or partially manufactured, fly cents per pair; on chil- 
dren’s boots, booteea, and shoes, wholly or partially manufac. 
tured, fifteen cents per pair; on women's double-soled pumps 
and welts, wholly or partially manufactured, forty cents per 
pair; on Women's shoes or siippers, wholly or partially manu- 


tactured, whether of leather, prunella, or other material, except 
ilk, twenty-five cents per pair,’’ 





ty 


| If were to “write a book,” I could not so fully 
expose the enormity of the above duties or taxes, 
as by permitting Amasa Walker, Lewis Allen, 
and Ebenezer Hussy, (three Massachusetts shoe-ma- 
kers, who testified before the committee, ) todisclose 
to my constituents the comparative cost of French 
and American made boots and shoes. Hear them: 


“Thus it will be seen that, unless protected by governmental 
| duties above 20 per cent. ad valorem, it will be imvossible for 
| us to compete with the productions of England, France, and 
| Germany, owing to the extremely low price of laborthere. It 
| appears chat, during the reduction of duties under the provisions 
of the compromise act, importations have greatly increased; 
and since the last reduction of three-tenths, the arrivals have 
been much larger than at any previous period. 

“In illustration of this point, one gentleman in Boston, who, 
in 1835, sold but $300 worth of French boots, in 1541 impert- 
edand sold $10,000 worth of the same article. 

“Orders are now going out to Germany for a coarse descrip- 
tion of goods; giving evidence that the cheaper articles of Eu- 
rope are to be thrown into our market, as well as the fine pro- 
ductions of France. 

“The committee have learned from a merchant, who has im- 
ported one fourth of all the boots and shoes that have been 
brought from France to thiscountry, teat the relative cost in the 
two markets is as 65 to 100. Thus a pair of shoes costing 100 
cents here, can be had in France for 65 cents; and the relative 
cost of German shoes is still less. 

“Shoes can now be imported that will cost only 65 cents in 
France, as good as can be made in this country for 100 cents. 


; Add to the coat ° ° cents 65 
| The 20 per cent. duty . ‘ s ‘ dae 
Expenses of impoiiauon . ° ; . ee 
Cost . ° ° ° . = . § 
American article, same quality i . 100 


| “Furthermore, underanad valorem duty, large quantities of 

low-priced articles will be brought into our market, such as 
under the specific duties have never been exported to any ex- 
tent. This is shown as follows. 

“Shoes which cannet be sold at less that 65 cents,can be 
bought in France for 2 franca, say 38 cents; but, like the 
finer kinds, would be invuiced by the French manufacturer 
at one-third less, say at - ; : . cenis 25 
On this pay 20 per cent. 

Expenses . 





° < 
Making the cost here ° ‘ . e - 33 
“This will come into competition with the article which we 
cannot afford at less than 65 cents.” 

As the duties quoted above are specific, it fol- 
lows that shoes, which cost in France “2 franes, 
or 38 cents,” will be taxed by this bill 50 cents per 
pair; and from that down to 15 cents per pair, 
according, not to the quality, but the sort or 
description, as designated in the bill. We are 
told that, even under an ad valorem tariff of 20 per 
cent., you may importa pair of shoes from France 
| at&8 cents, (the duty and expenses of importation 
inclusive.) These three Massachusetts shoemakers 
tell you they cannot make a similar article for less 
than $1! The relative cost of French and Ameri- 
can boots and shoes is as 65 to 100. It follows that 
| a pair of boots which will cost in Boston or Ballti- 
| more $6, can be bought in France for $3 90, and 
must pay at the custom-house $1 25, If the pair 
cost in this country only $3, they can be bought 
abroad for $1 95; and must pay, at the port where 
entered, $1 25—the same duty as is charged on the 
finer pair costing $6! This is the result of specfic 
duties; and this enormous and unjust taxation of a 
necessary of life is imposed, not so much for reve- 
nue as for the protection of Massachusetts shoe- 
makers; for they tell you that, during the reductions 
of duties under the compromise act, importations 
ereatly increased; and, as the amount of revenue 
must depend on the extent of importation, these 
specific duties, which are intended to restrict the 
importation, must therefore be laid, not for reve- 
nue, but, as I said before, for protection 

Canvass. James W. Olson, who testified before 
the committee on the Sist of January, 1842, thus 
states the comparative cost of a suit of sails in New 
York and Liverpool: 





| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
' 
} 


| 


| 
Costin Liverpool - . a E 


Cost in New York - - - - $2,100 
1,500 
Balance in favor of Liverpool — - - $600 





He then tells the committee that he is a sail- 
maker of the city of New York, and complains 
that “for the last eight or ten years it has been the 
practice of the merchants trading to Europe to get 
their vessels’ sails made in foreign ports; they thus 
save the duties on the canvass, and the difference 
between the foreign and home labor, and deprive 
the American sailmaker of the labor; the sails are 
finished, but pay no duty. It gives the foreign sail- 
maker a preierence of 20 per cent. over the Ameri- 
can, 

In connexion with the above, Seth Sprague and 
Josiah Robbins, a committee of the cordage manu- 


\j facturers of Massachusetts, tell us that rope at St, 
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Petersburg is very cheap, and can be bought at i} 
city, and at Crons@dt, for the same price - 
as clean hemp, of which it is made; that the ex = 
duty on hemp is 13 per cent., while on eor 
only 24 per cent. Hence I infer that 
Russia costs but little; and if we were lefi to wh 

Dr. Franklin would call an “open trade” with tha 
country, we might avail ourselves of their sery i 
bor and low export duty on cordage, and ric oz 
merchant marine at a very reduced expense, Then 
cordwainers say: ’ 


“The first quality of cordage and best clean hemp 
on ship-board in St Petersburg, at the same cost ; 
and the freight on the former being but one-half as much 
the latter, it is obvious that, so long as the present tarift en 
tiuues, Our manufacturers cannot pursue the business of at 
cordage. My 

“The prices of cordage and hemp, as above mentioned be 
the same at St. Petersburg, it will be seen that the incre a 
weight of the cordage, by the use of the tar, pays all the |g} 
The yarns are all spun by serfs, in the interior, who are oe 
more than half fed or clothed, as they work for eight copects 
(equal to sixteen cents) per day. 7 . 

“These facts have been derived from one who has for fifteey 
years been a large importer of hemp and cordage, who has ion 
in Russia, and whose statements have been derived from aciaal 
experience and knowledge. 

“The same importer, for several years, when the duty oy 
cordage was three and a half to four cents a pound, annually 
sold from one hundred to one hundred and fifty tons of cord : 
for consumption in this country; and two years ago, when th 
protection to the manufacture here was much greater than a 
present, he imported two entire gangs of cordage for new ships 
which he built, and, as the duty then was, he saved one cent per 
pound,” 


dage jt js 
labor in 


CaN be put 
eT pound: 


Now, sir, we learn, from this testimony, that the 
owners of American vessels, by the weight of tay. 
ation on imports in their own country, have, naty. 
rally enough, fled the imposition, and gone abroad 
to purchase their sails and rigging, where they 
could be procured at the naked cost of production 
without the superaddition of a high prohibitory duty. 
But they are to be stopped, and compelled to buy 
their ship’s clothing from these Massachusetts saji. 
makers, at a higher price than they have heretofore 
paid in England for a better article; or, if they sti)| 
persist in going to Liverpool to dress their ships 
they must pay, by way of penalty for rejecting the 
home-made canvass, 7 cents upon every square yard 
of it introduced into our ports from foreign warts. 
As for rope—it is immaterial how cheap it is jn 
Russia. ‘The low export duty—the labor of the serf, 
half-fed and half-clothed, who gets but 8 copecks 
(or 16 cents) per day, may enable the merchant at 
St: Petersburg or Cronstadi to offer it to you much 
lower than you could buy it from “domestic indus. 
try;” and even if you can save 1 cent on every 
pound of cordage you import from Russia, after 
paying the duty of 1840, still all these advantages 
and savings must be foregone, for the purpose of 
supporting the cordwainers of Massachusetts! They 
now demand, by this bill, a tax of 5 cents per pound 
to be laid on all imported tarred cables and cordage, 
and 6 cents per pound on all imported “untarred 
cordage, yarns, twine, and packthread.” 


These witnesses annex a “statement showing the 
quantity of materials required for a suit of sails for 
a ship of 700 tons:” to which | append the duties 
imposed by the bill (as amended) from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. 

Required 100 bolts of duck—[40 yards 

each|—making 4,000 yards. Duty at 7 

cents per square yard, specific - - $280 00 
1,250 Ibs. bolt rope—[tarred.] Duty at 5 


cents per pound, specific : - 6250 
600 Ibs. bolt rope—[untarred.] Duty at 6 

cents specific per pound - - - 3600 
100 Ibs. twine. Duty 6 cents per pound, 

specific - - - - - 6 
Cost of iron work, $20: half of this for la- 

bor; the other half, price of the iron-- 

nearly one-third of a ton, as per average 

price of foreign iron (House Doc. No. 

461) atthe lowest proposed duty of $17 

perton - - - : - 60 

390 





Thus, every merchant who owns a ship of 700 
tons burden carries under his rigging $390 of “pro- 
tection,” exclusive of the prime cost of his ropes 
and sails. If those who navigate the waters can 
make headway with the weight of this “American 
sysgem” at their mast-heads, they must, indeed, have 
smooth seas and favoring gales to enable them 0 
reach their ports in safety, , 


The limits of a speech, Mr. Chairman, will no 
permit me to take up the provisions of these bills 
seriatim. must content myself with having ¢ 
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the enormity and partiality of the duties lev- 
on the few principal articles of imports to which 
] have called your attention. “They are but fair 
es of the whole, and will at least enable my 
stituents to form some estimate of the amount 
coy character of the taxation which those in power 
» ded toimpose upon them. As I said before, 
oe le 1 represent will never object to con- 
oe eir fair and just proportion of the econom- 
ak expenditures of their Government; but f am 
a to fnow them, if they are willing to give 
i iat to those who are straining every nerve to 
jgsien on them and their children the accursed 
results of this miscalled “ American system.” 
They will give millions to their country; but not 
ope cent to pamper lordly manufacturers with bleat- 
ed and corrupting wealth. 

So much, sir, for the facts and figures on which 
ihe tariff policy rests. Let us now briefly ex- 
amine some of thearguments, (if they may be socal- 
ed,)on which these gentlemen found their claims to 
protection. In 1816, when this country was just 
emerging from the difficulties and expenses of the 
jst war, Our patriotism was appealed to by the 
manufacturers in behalf of their infant establish- 
ments. Give us, they said, fora little while, the home- 
market. In a few years we will gather capital, 
and acquire skill; and then we shall be able to 
stand alone, and successfully compete with for- 
eign capital and skill. At that time we had 
no experience, either on this subject, or with these 
men. All was theory in prospect, and specu- 
lation ahead. Generously — I may add ig- 
norantly) conceding to them all they asked, their ap- 

tite but increased with the food we gave them, 
until, at length, their prayers and entreaties were 
changed to lofty pretensions and stern demands. In 
1920, 1824, 1828, and 1882, they were still infants, 
as they said—still unable to compete with England; 
and more than ever in need of support and protec- 
jion, Butthey no longer appealed to us. With a 
strong hand they took what they had at first asked 
for. Their exactions became intolerable; and we 
threw off the burdens they had foolishly heaped 
upon us beyond endurance. The compromise act 
follwed; and although Mr. AppLeron now tells us 
that its great projector privately advised him that it 
was intended as a protection to the manufacturers, 
there were many who, at the time of its passage, 
trusting to the apparent terms of the law, believed 
that the protective tariff system was at an end, and 
would gradually settle down to the assumed revenue 
point of 20 per centum ad valorem. Through the 
first years of slow and gradual] reduction we waited 
patiently, and without a murmur, But now, when 
we had hoped to reap the first fruits of our long for- 
bearance, we are suddenly aroused from our fan- 
cied security by the cry of protection, Their story 
is thesame, but their manner is changed; and we 
are threatened with the impending ruin of these 
manufacturing establishments, if we do not sustain 
them by yielding to them a monopoly of the home 
market! When will these arrogant demands for 
succor cease? When will they be surfeited of this 
constrained charity? Never, as long as we submit. 
For twenty-seven years they have been growing, 
andare not yet out of their infancy. Instead of 
gathering strength, they grow weaker as they grow 
older, and require more of us now than they did in 
1816. Sir, the skill, enterprise, and energy of the 
Yankee are proverbial; and yet they would have us 
believe they are far behind the Englishman, with 
whom (at least in the manufacture of cotton) they 
had atair and equal start. 


in 1816, the manufacture of cotton received its 
first impetus in Great Britain; fer, before that pe- 
tied, hammums, and the coarser fabrics of the East 
Indian looms, were imported in large quantities in- 
tothat country. At that period, the English weaver 
was not more advanced in the art of making cotton 
cloth than the American; and yet, with all the ad- 
dress and enterprise of the Yankee to boot, we are 
now told that our factories must go down, if we 
open our market to foreign competition. If an ex- 
pulsion of the foreign weaver, (who is our best cus- 
tomer in the sale of our Southern staple,) and a mo- 
nopoly of the home market, are the only means of 
prancing the wealthy proprietors of American 
ooms, J, for one, am not willing to foster these 
Northern interests, at an expense so ruinous to the 
plantation States of this confederacy. ™ 

Sir, we are told that Great Britain has grown in- 
to wealth and grandeur under this restrictive sys- 
tem. Whatever may be her grandeur, she is not 


happy, While her kings and princes are wallow- 
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ing in Eastern magnificence, her starving millions 
are poor and destitute, ragged and miserable; and 
the gravest question which now occupies her states- 
men is, how to get rid of her famished and des- 
ae multitudes. But be sae wreiched or happy, 
1umble or great, it is nottrue that she has reached 
her conceded eminence in arts and manufactures 
by restrictions on free trade. What are the facts? 
Her manufactures of cotton, wool, and iron—the 
three great branches of her industry in which she 
has been most successful—have never been “protect- 
ed” by high prohibitory duties; while her silk man 

ufacture has ever been the object, and the victim, of 
this narrow policy. France, on the other hand, has 
left her silks to the chances of an “open trade;” they 
successfully occupy, almost to exclusion, the mar- 
kets of the world; while her cotton-weaving inter- 
ests, like the silks of England, languish, and lan- 
guishing do live, under the baneful influences of 
that system, which seeks in vain to force a preco- 
cious and hot-bed maturity at home, by excluding 
competition from abroad—a competition which 
would not only induce a wholesome emulation, but 
relieve her laboring people with moderate prices 
and abundant supplies. 

We are next told that our true policy is to cut 
our connexions with Great Britain, and become 
independent of her. Sir, | have ever gloried in 
that “declaration of independence” which sepa- 
rated us politically from our mother isle; but I 
have yet tolearn that the liberal and enlightened 
people I represent are willing, either from pret: 
erence or interest, to pursue that sort of Chinese 
policy which would shut us up within our own shell, 
and cut us off from the rest of the world. — Sir, 
the member from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] has 
publicly declared that such a state of non-inter- 
course was just cause of war between England 
and the Celestial Empire. This, to be sure, is not 
exactly authority for us, but it may be for those 
who regard that gentleman in the light of an 
oracle. Independent of Great Britain! Politically 
we are, and ever will be so; but, ina commercial 
sense, I will never agree to reject her as a fair 
and honest customer in the markets where our 
“raw cottons’ are offered for sale to the highest 
bidder. Suppose, however, that we should take 
this disinterested advice: what would be the conse- 
quence? Why just this: Official documents, which 
have been communicated tothis House, show that 
the total cotton crop of 1839 was 1,360,532 bales, 
the erop of 1840 was 2,177,835 bales. Of this im- 
mense and increasing production, the Boston me- 
morialists say 300,000 bales are annually worked 
up at the American factories. If, then, we make 
ourselves independent of England and the rest of 
Europe—or, in other words, if we expel them as 
purchasers from our markets—what will become 
of the balance on hand, of 1,877,835 bales? Your 
much vaunted “domestic industry” is already 
gorged with the comparatively insignificant frac- 
tion of 300,000 bales; and, if we refuse to sell to the 
European purchaser, our whole crop, forced upon 
the home market, could not possibly be scld at 
any price. 

Let us look at this question of independence in 
another aspect. If we are dependent on Britain for 
the sale of our raw cotton, she is equally so on us 
for the supplies necessary to the existence of her 
factories. Without our cotton, the untold millions 


- invested in her manufacturing establishments would 


be totally worthless, and her millionaire proprie- 
tors would be beggared and ruined. Then, badeed, 
her multitudes of operatives would have no bread, 
and blood would be their substitute. The balance 
of independence is with us; for, however oppress- 
ive it would be, we of the South could subsist 
without the sale of a pound of cotton; but the Eng- 
lish people must have cotton, or they starve: 

If it were in order to discuss a humbug in the 
American Congress, | would pay some atten- 
tion to the new invention cf East India cotton, 
which we are kindly warned isto drive us event- 
ually from the British market. But it is sufficient 
for me to know that the Northern weavers, and 
the Committee on Manufactures, are the only 
people in the United States who profess to be 
terror-stricken at the alarming pr gress of the 
cultivation of the cotton-plant in India. Sir, if 
the planters of Bombay are to enter the market as 
our competitors, all we ask is a fair chance. We 
want no protection, other than that which our su- 
perior industry and skill will give us. Hands off' 
and if we cannot _out-produce and undersell the 
Seapoy farmer#—give them the market, and us the 

















consequences. But itis nottrue that these Indian 
competitors can ever take thetrade from us; and 
I prove this by the testimony of the manufacturers 
themselves. They tell us that the East India cot- 
ton is much shorter in staple, and coarser in 
fibre than ours, and altogether inferior in every 
respect; and that it is only fit for the meanest 
tabries. Can such an article compete with ou 
production? But, sir, | will not consume your 
time further with this miserable humbug, for T re- 
ly much more on the statements of the Mississippi 
overseers, Who have returned from India, disgust- 
ed with the people and the country, than on fabri- 
cated statistics gotten up in Boston, and held up 
to us here to frighten us into the belief that these 
astern barbarians will be the future masters of the 
sritish market. ‘These overseers tell us that the 
best Petit Gulf cotton seed, when planted in India, 
is converted, by the peculiar soil and climate ot 
that country, into a short, coarse, wtry staple, alto 
gether inferior to oursin quantity and quality; and 
that the poor operatives are so lazy and imbecile, 
that although their wages are not more than 2 cents 
a head per day, the planter who depends on them 
must be eventually ruined. These ditliculties they 
saw and experienced; and, instead of remaining in 
that country to grow rich upona successful compe- 
tition with us, they gave up their mission, and re- 
turned to Mississippi, disappointed and disgusted 
I will rely upon these men, on this subject, infi 
nitely more than on the Boston memorialists or 
the Committee on Manufactures. 


For the reasons I have given, Mr. Chairman, } 
reject both of these bills as not only “unconstitu- 
tional, oppressive, and unjust,” but as unnecessary 
for revenue. If revenue is the object, (and it can 
be the only & cilimale object, ) your twe niy-seven 
millions can be raised by a tariff of 20 per cent, ad 
valorem upon imports, if you will restore the lands 
to the treasury, abolish your drawbacks and boun- 
ties, and tax your free list. This would be a fair 
and equal tax all round; and if it be absolutely 
needed for an economical administration of their 
Government, the people I represent will cheerfully 
payit. I know of no part of the “American sys- 
tem” more odious and unjust than the drawbacks 
and bounties allowed by these bills. What are 
they? I will take an illustration from a report made 
to Congress during the present session, by the 
Committee on Commerce. That committee recom- 
mend that all goods imported into the United States, 
and re-exported in the original packages to Cana- 
da, and to Chihuahua and Santa Fe, in Mexico, 
shall be entitled to “drawback ;” that is, that the 
duties payable thereon if the goods had been con- 
sumed by our own people, shall be remitted and 
taken off if these goods are re-exported and con- 
sumed by the people of Canada and Mexico, 

This is a plain version of drawbacks; and yout 
legislative bounties upon the re-exportation of fish 
and other articles are equally objectionable, because 
they are premiums said in money to a few export- 
ing individuals, at the expense of the balance of the 
people of the United States who contribute the rev- 
enue. Now, instead of sending these goods free of 
duty to these citizens of Canada and Mexico, I 
would infinitely prefer to tax them for the support 
of this Government, and the use of our poris of 
entry, than our own people. I would also abolish 
your free list, which these bills provide for the es- 
pecial benefit of the manufacturers. It is a re- 
markable fact, as aggravating tous as discreditable 
tothe manufacturers, that almost all the articles ad- 
mitted duty free are those which are not manuiac- 
tured in this country, but which are essential tothe 
manufacturers themselves—-such as dye-stuffs, &c. 
These things are almost exclusively used at the 
North, and are duty free; while cotton-bagging, 
used exclusively at the South, is taxed almost to 
prohibition. Besides, if we must have a tariff for 
revenue, justice demands that all imports should 
be made to contribute in equal proportions to the 
public coffers. If this be done, no man will object 
to a moderate duty for the support of Government. 
But when you select certain articles which we con- 
sume to bear the load of your impositions, and then 
convert the most of those in which you alone are 
interested into a free list, you cannot expect us to 
acquiesce in such a partial discrimination. Sir, 
when were the tariff party ever known to discrimi- 
nate against their peculiar interests, and give us at 
the South the advantage of goods duty free? In 
proportion as you free certain imports from duty, 
you must increase the tax on others, in order to 
make up your aggregate of revenue. ‘Therefore, 
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that system which taxes all, reduces, not the ag- 


gregate amount, but the particular burden of each, 
and equalizes the whole. If any imports are to be 
free, after your coffers are replenished, let them be 
such asare necessary to the support and comfort of 
those who labor, as well as those who live at their 
ease. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see how this theory 
will work in practice; and I desire to call the at- 
tention of the chairman of the Committee ot 
Ways and Means to the following statement, in 
order that he may not charge us with a captious 
and partisan objection to all the financial meas- 
ures of the Whig party, without pointing out 
some way by which the wants of the treasury 
may be supplied. Sir, I will take the estimate of 
dutiable imports made by the Committee on Manu- 
factures, and, with a tariff of 20 per cent. levied 
thereon, you shall have more money than you 
ask for; provided you will restore to the treasury 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, 
abolish your drawbacks and bounties, and tax 
your “dye-stuff” free list as high as you tax salt, 


sugar, cotton-bagging, or any other necessary of 


life. Yes, sir, do this, and you shall have more 
money than the estimates demand; and you may 
then begin to free the necessaries of every-day 
consumption, by letting coflee, if you please, come 
into the country at its prime cost. ‘The estimates 
and figures I subjoin, are all taken from docn- 
ments now lying before me, and therefore must 
be received as authentic: 
Amount of dutiable imports, (low estimate,) by the Committee 
on Manufactures, Rep. 461, page 3, exclusive of home valua. 


tion . - $94,000,000 
Per cent. ad valorem . : / 5 21) 
18.800 000 

Off for expenses of collection - . . 1,000,000 
17,800,000 

Add for proceeds of sales of public lands 3,000,000 


Add this amount paid for drawbacks and bounties, 
(estimated in House Doc. 209, page 17) - 

Add this amount, produet of 20 per cent. ad valo- 
rem on the free list of 1840, exclusive of coflee— 
(see Llouse Doc. 31, page 3) . ° : 


3,660,000 


3.079 925 





27,539,925 


Who doubts but that this amount of revenue 
may be raised, if the process I suggest is adupted? 
and who in the plantation States would hesitate 
to adopt it—at least, in preference tothe proposed 
tariff? 

Sir, the Committee on Manufactures ask for 
twenty-seven millions; for the purpose of raising 
which, they propose to tax many of the neces- 
saries of life from 100 to 200 per cent. We 
offer them half a million more than that sum, 
and I have shown you that it may be collected 
upon a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem, if our sug- 
gestions are adopted; and if relief is their object, 
they can attain it much more effectually, by with- 
drawing the proceeds of the lands from the States, 
and, in lieu thereof, remitting to the people the 
difference between 20 per cent. and 200 per cent. 
of duties on imports. 

If we take Mr. Clay’s estimate of twenty-two 
millions of revenue, you may let your drawbacks 
and bounties, and free list,stand as they are, and 
raise the requisite amount by a tariff of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem, thus: 


The imports of 1836 were — - - $189,980,035 


The imports of 1840 were — - - 70,000,000 
Average for five years from 1836 to 
1840, both inclusive - - 199,990.017 


Amount of revenue at 20 per cent. 


ad valorem - - . = $25,998,003 








If, then, revenue may be raised by a tariff of 20 
per cent. ad valorem, sufficient in one case to 
meet the demands of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, and inthe other to supply the wants of Mr. 
Clay, can there be any justification of the bills on 
your table—such I have shown them to be? Either 
of these estimates of revenue I believe to be be- 
yond the standard of an economical administra- 
tion ot the Government; and I have assumed them 
as the basis of the foregoing calculations, only to 
demonstrate that even these enormous and prodi- 
gal expenditures may be metina way less partial and 
more tolerable tothe tax-paying people of the South, 
than by the provisions of the high, protective, dis- 
criminating tariff, which is now proposed for our 
adoption, 
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1842, as corrected. 


Mr. Preston’s resolution being under considera- 
lion-- 

Mr. ALLEN said: I fully concur in the desire 
expressed by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Preston,] that the policy of extinguishing the In- 
dian titles to their lands in the West should stil] be 
pursued—and that, too, with as litle addition as 
possible to the existing embarrassments of the 
treasury. But I must suggest to the Senator that 
his resolution will not, in its present form, efiect 
that object. It provides that, for all sums hereafter 
vaid for Indian lands, the treasury shall be reim- 
yursed from the sales of the specific lands thus pur- 
chased. Now, it is obvious that it will, in most 
cases, require many years to effect those sales. ‘The 
treasury must, in the mean time, be deprived of the 
amount advanced to the Indians, and, consequently, 
still fee] the embarrassment from which the Senator 
desires to relieve it. 

To accomplish the object, I will, therefore, move 
so to amend the resolution as to reimburse the 
treasury, not from the sales of the specific lands here- 
after to be purchased, but from those of the public 
lands generally. These sales will doubtless yield 
annually a sum morethan sufficient for this object; 
and thus the proceeds, instead of being distributed, 
will be made a permanent fund for the purchase of 
other lands, and 
this be not done, these purchases must continue to 
be made out of the general revenue, the lands re- 
sold by the Government, and the proceeds distributed 
among the States. This is manifestly nothing 
more nor less than the distribution of revenue gene- 
rally—and, as revenue, by converting first money 
into lands, and then the lands back intomoney. It 
is of this that the Senator complains, (and justly,) as 
a great evil—an evil in its principle, as well as in 
its effects upon the treasury. Yet, under the pres- 
ent system, this evil must continue, or the Govern- 
ment cease the extinguishment of Indian titles in 
the West. The latter it cannot do. The settle- 
ment—every interest of that region—forbids it. Nor 
is the Government at liberty to change its policy in 
this respect, by refusing the purchase of their lands, 
and the removal of the Indians. Ithas, by the Con- 
stitution, the sole power of purchase. That power 
belongs not to the States, nor to the Territories, nor 
to the citizens, nor to any other human agency. 
By the General Government alone can it be ex- 
erted; and as its exercise is indispensable to the 
welfare of the States and the people who conferred 
it, the Government has no discretion, but is bound 
to exert it for the objects intended. 

In this state of things, the question is—Will you 
suspend the exercise of this power, and thus mar 
the prosperity of the West? or will you still pur- 
chase the Jands at the expense of the treasury, and 
then distribute the proceeds arising from their fu- 
ture sales; and that, too, when the ordinary service 
of the Government demands more money than you 
ean obtain from both taxes and loans? To one of 
these alternatives you must come, if you do not ar- 
rest distribution. 

The Senator adverted hypothetically to the re- 
cent purchase of the Wyandot reservation in Ohio. 
This hypothetical precaution was unnecessary. 
That the treaty has been negotiated between the 
Indians and the agent of the Government, is a mat- 
ter of general notoriety. 
something more than one hundred thousand acres— 
is the last vestige of the aboriginal title in the State, 
Many prior and unavailing efforts had been made 
to obtain it: yet there it stands; and there, if the 
treaty be not ratified, it must still remain, like a 
mote in the eye of the State. For all the purposes 
of the community, it is at present a blank spot, sii- 
uated in the midst of a country peopled by thirteen 
thousand souls, free and civilized. What the Ex- 
ecutive and Senate have done, or are likely to do 
with this treaty, 1 am not at liberty to say. As to 
this, your rules impose silence upon me, But what 
they should do—what the duty and interests of the 
Government, as well asthe interests of the State re- 
quire them to do—is certain and manifest. They 
should extingaish this title, and open these lands to 
the settlement and cultivation of our citizens; and 
that as speedily as practicable. The Government 
cannot discharge itself from this obligation, by em- 
barrassing its resources by other measures. Here 
is an act of duty to the State and people of Ohio, 
which it is bound to perform; and which they have 
a right, and do, exact atthe hands of the Govern- 
ment, But, sir, I will not violate your rules of se- 








, after that, for other objects. If 
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Senate, 


crecy by now going further into this matter, 





the doors are cloStd, and the treaty is before y,. period 
shall try to give reasons which, I trust, wil} ing x 
the Senate to do its duty, by doing justice jo event 
State in whose behalf it is my duty to speak, went) 
niallncssstialh = 

act 
SPEECH OF MR. WOODBURy on 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, \ast 
In Senate, July 20, 1842—-On the tariff oa 
Mr. WOODBURY addressed the Senate as follows: adopt 
Mr. Presiognt: 1 ask the indulgence of the Senate iy would 
consideration of a few objections to the general charac” not OF 
this bill, before taking up the amendments in detai!. gy doing 
one of the Committee on Finance opposed to its passage, |, ; five § 
requested, by several friends near me, to state the : raise | 


oe to i 
those objections now, as they may throw some Nigta se = We 


riety of adopting or rejecting many of the 

hose grounds are tele: firs', as to the amount of the them 
imposed; and, next, as to the manner of imp ‘sing it highé 
amount proposed to be collected is believed to be unneceasari 
large, and the manner of assessing it is so unequal ang 9, 


pressive as to be equivalent, in many cages, to an odious po pe 
tax. There can be little doubt concerning either of these po {yentt 
tions, if the facts are carefully examined. The sum soy: ht woul 
be raised is the enormous one of thirty-two millions of dotign publ 
‘Vhis is the gross amount, leaving twenty-seven millions Det dout 
It is increased near 10 per cent more tothe consumer, by the od 


cash duties; and still further by another 10 per cent. whene 
the imports are in foreign vessels, not entitled to any t 


privileges. The burden on the community will thus, in ig disc 
mildest form, equal an average of quite two dollars per heai Wa 
to every man, woman, and child throughout the Union, h ir 


those quarters which manufacture least, the tax will be sti 
heaviet in proportion; and more especially will it be go in the 
Atlantic States, where the people consume a larger share tha | 
elsewhere of what is imported from abroad. Indeed, sir, iby teat 
burden is larger than all the other money taxes—State, county 
and town combined; for they all are supposed not to excess 
ifthey equal, twodollars perhead. It is more than double the The 


average expenses of the General Government annually sing wii 
its foundation, including even quasi French wars, the last wy yn 
with England, and all our numerous Indian wars. It does ny whi 
lessen this burden to call ita tariff. The collection of dun wi 
from customs is a tax, though under the disgnise of “a tariff? tion 
as much asa collection of revenue frem any other propery, = 


Taxation of any kind, and to any extent, is alsoan evil:—gome. 
times, I admit, a necessary evil; but still an evil, and instige. 
tively sought to be avoided or lessened by all people in aii 
ages. It has justly been called the great censorium of map. 
kind. Through it, all, more or less, feel; and if unequal, o 
if too high, it becomes a grievance and an oppression whic) 
in more cases than the tax on tea before our own Revolytion, 
and the tax on salt before the French Revolution, have ted 
to overwhelm those who imposed it. 

This is not theorizing, but a great practical ir.quiry, coming 
home to the business and bosoms of all. It is a momentoy 
question, then, whether, in these embarrassed times, and when 
Siate taxes are unusually high, we shall collect ten or thirtea 
millions more than is indispensably necessary; and it is no les 
momentous, whether we shall colleet it, so as to burden heay. 
iest what are necessaries, rather than luxuries; and to pres 
most hardly labor and the middling interests, rather than prop. 
erty and the rich. 


Ic is believed, sir, that the true answers to these questions 
must show that this bill ought not to pass; and, if some lie 
time is occupied in attempting to prove it, the chairman's 
censure for any delay in the final disposal of 1 will belong 
to himself and his friends, rather than to this side of the Senate, 
For why has this bill—all-important as it is considered,and asi 
clearly is—why, after a tedious session of near eight months, and 
after an extra session before that, of almost four months mort, 
has it never reached us for discussion until to-tay? Among 
the matters which the first distinguished chancellor of the 
exchequer under the new Administration, [Mr. Clay,) placedon 
our journal, (14th page,) early in the extra session, was 
“ought first, if not exciusively, to engage the attention 
Congress—the provision of an adequate revenue for th 
Government by the imposition of duties.” Every day since, 
sir, you have had triumphant majorities in both Houses. 
What, then, can be the apology ‘or delaying till this late day 
a provision, which was deemed so important more than 4 yeat 
ago, as (o be regarded a prominent reason for summoning then 
an extra session of Congress?) What is the excuse, in the meaa 
time, for allowing the treasury to become bankrupt? the publ 
laborers and contractors to go for months unpaid? their 
to starve, or their claims to be sacrificed in the money maiké 
to sharks and banks? Instead of now deprecating dis¢ 
why did you not seasonably provide against all these evila, aml 
rescue our national credit from degradation, and adjourn # 
long ago as last May? That was the day proposed on this 
side ot the House; and it ill becomes any of those to deprecat 
the loss of time now, in examining a measme of this magn 
tude, who have so strangely procrastinated it; and who, weet 
after week—not to say month afier month—have wasted the ss 
sion in the consideration of veto resolutions, on which no vole 
has ever been taken ; and of resolutions on retrenchment, 
ly left undecided; but almost every one of which, thus far, ba 
been practically and openly violated. But, quitting any wpe 
of party controversy, 1 think that, if we calmly examine 
financial condition of the Government, all this enormo 
twenty seven millions of revenue will not be found really nece 
sary(o meet such expenses as ought to be incurred. 

I'am aware that the financial budget of the Secetary of tt 
Treasury, at the commencement of the session, called for 
amount—so very extravagant for times like these. Put wash 
the reduced amount he and his political friends had befor 
promised? Or was not the promised amount, as put forth im 
posingly at Hanover court-house, and in the Georgia ™ 
aighe extra session, quite fourteen millions less? Indeed, it ¥# 
not half what is now called for. The expensesof Mr. Adams’ 
Administration, (at thirteen millions,) were held up over. 
whole country ag a model to which you were to conform, 
men of reflection knew full well that such rash pledges wet 
likely to prove fatlacious—though a reduction to sevenieta* 
eighteen millions was considered feasible. by the past 
tration, and was in the course of gradual accom y 
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present year. In this opinion they were justified by prece- 
os ate your own views, thatan amount still lower 
be sufficient. Looking to the average expenses in fermer 

and making due allowances for peculiarities in some 
this sum seemed ample—as General Jackson’s first 

was but fourteen millions, his second and first united but 
»; and both of them and his successors united, but 
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ae fo one millions. Though forced at first artificially higher, 
ak, the vast mase of near thirty millions of extra appropriations 
by mulated on the last Administration under the impulseso/ an 

wrerhowing treasury, and the costly protraction of the Florida 

URY. walling quite baif of all which was expended in the 
, eat witn Eogland; yet, the expenses of that Adminis. 

ae by tefforts ia reduction, jell, in the last two years, 

riff. ot ve and twenty-three millions. If the policy thus 
” had since been persevered in, the expenses last year 
™ have been under twenty millions, and the present year 
hate to i over eighteen. But what have you done, and what are you 
haractey “ = You complained of their highness, when only twenty- 
ail, Bj ‘and twenty-three millions; and yet proceeded at once to 


five 
raise them to twenty-six. , 
We d reduction to eighteen, and were in rapid progress 
toit, when you declared our steps too slow—though retarding 
voting, in almost every controverted case, for the 
j amount. on poemions, if power was conferred on 
to reduce them still lower; and yet yon propose, by this 
ijl, to collect, in taxes, to defray your expenditures for this and 
veral years tocome, quite ten millions yearly more than our 
limit. sed, you wish to raise thirteen millions more tban 
would have been necessary under our policy—retaining the 
ublic lands as we, of course, contemplated. You have thus 
bled the taxation that would have been required by us, and 
more than doubled it beyond the amount you yourselves prom- 
isd to spend. What is the justification of this? The first lame 
and impotent excuse offered is—that thissum is all necessary to 
discharge the debts left by the past Administration. What, sir? 
Want thirteen millions a year more for this and several years 
to come, to pay a debt left hy the past Administration of only 
fiveandahalf millions? ‘this is extraordinary arithmetic! It 
would answer before the extra and present session to talk, for 
political effect, of the forty millions debt of the past Adminis- 
tration. But, since then, the matter has been fully probed; and 
we have the official report of the present Secretary, showing 
that debt to have been only five and a half miltions. No, sir. 
The great debt which now exists, except that small sum 
which was four years in accumulating, is all your own—and 

























yours, too, created in little more than twelve months. The 
whole authority te borrow, temporarily and permanently, 
k does 1a which you have enjoyed to the extent of twenty-seven mil- 
b of Cutis liuns, will probably be exercised at the earliest moment you 
; a tariff are able, at any discount, in any stock inarket in Europe or 
pm America, to higgle away our present broken and dishonored 
rt —some faith. Indeed, the chairman admits that the dreasury must 
nd instine otherwise stop payment again, as svon ag the appropriation bills 
ple in ai now pending shall pass. 
2 Of dan Coming and staying here, then, through the dog-days of the 
equal, ot MAME “extra session—in order, among other things, as tauntingly 
” which ayowed on your journal, “to contruct a@ temporary loan, io 
ev oly, cover the public debt created by the past Administration” — 
Wve helped you at once proceeded so to javish appropriations and ex- 
itures, as well as to squander your heritage in the im- 
7» coming mense patrimony of the public lands, as to have required al- 
pomnenien ready, inone brief year, authority to contract, on your own ac- 
and whe count, four times the amount of our debts; and now, at the heel 
i thir of another dog-days’ session, to require a new tax bill of twen- 
‘le v4 ty-seven millions a year, to meet your current engagements. 
d . » Kt is right, I admit, to equalize your expenditures and receipts. 
th > ee But, in periods of distress like this, it can be done rather more 
er wisely by husbanding, all your old revenue, and reducing ex- 
: penses, tham by giving away a part of the old revenue, and in- 
questions creasing the expenses—lighting the candle at both ends, and 
ome litte theo childishly wondering how it burns so fast; and complain- 
‘hairman’s ing of the past Administration for that, and almost everything 
ill belong else deplorable. va 
he Benate If you yourselves throw away three millions a year from 
4, and as: that Administration and all preceding ones re- 
yoniths, and tained—you stare at your deficiency, and complain of that Ad- 
nths more, ministration for it. If you vote five or six millions of new 
P Among appropriations at the extra session, and contemplate making 
lor of the the vast amount (in peace) of twenty-six moie at this session, 
Placed ox are surprised at the increasing deficit, and complain of us 
was what fra also. If you give away your patrimony, and incur 
feniin of loans at large interest, and run in debt till nobody 
e for Will trust you—while that Administration got quickly all it 
a needed, and at four or five per cent.—you wonder at your loss 


: of credit, and again complain of us for it. 
8 late day The real ehaeeme, on is the magnificent scale on which 


amin More rome of your expenses are graduated, and the want of foresight 
aing en and practical wisdom in not reducing and postponing others, in 
a ie adepressed stats of business, common, at thig moment, to both 
om sides of the Atlantic. . 
- ke Without entering here into the folly as well as illegaiity of 
te keeping up a distribution of the proceeds of these lands, uader 
parr Present circumstances—and ences after the important pre- 
— Viso last September, to recall them whenever the duties were 
rye raised above twenty per cent.—let me say, financially, that the 
ae question now is, Shall we recall them? or probably, in the end, 
ie naga be obliged, insteadof them, to subject the people to a direct tax 
ret for the whole three or four millious which they would yield, if 
Fico properly advertised? «At all events, if not taken bick, the du- 
h no vee tes will have to be kept higher, quite to that amount on tea, 
- ual. and other necessaries of life. Does it not, then, behoove 
ae hai Us, @8 Statesmen, at once to proceed, and first by a recall of the 
“ae : and next by retrenchment, to save the country from this 
75 useless additional burden of ten or twelve millions of dollars 3 
normovs Some may think that it is now too late for effecting much in 
lly necee le way uf retrenchment. No,eir. The large army and navy 
ls are yet pending between the two Houses, on amendments. 
of the ough the civil, diplomatic, and Indian bills have pass. 
for thi ed, and on an increased scale of expense, yet, if you will 
at was ii There to the reductions in the others which the House 
ad before of *presentativesa recommend, and stay your hands in other 
forth im pending cases, much may yet be accomplished. That your 
nemoria! fortunes is respect may yet, in some degree, be retrieved, 
cd, it wae is manifest also from the’ report of the Treasury Vepart- 
Adams’ ment yesterday. The expenses the first half of the year, for 
over the Ordinary objecis, have been only between nine and ten mil- 
m, Bu lions. “At this rate for the next hal’, those for the whole year 


res welt Would be.omly $19,190,052. Iconcede, sir, that the naval and 

nieen of "expenses in the last half may bea million higher; but 

eae AM More than that, if the appropriations now pendiog are cut 
by 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. Woodbury. 














I regret tosay, dumb committee—to reduce and postpone else- 
where, without delay ;—do thus, and 1 will guaranty that the 
receipts from Customs in the present year, without the passage 
of this bill at all, will pay the whole current expenses, if you 
only raise the free articles to 20 percent, and take back, and 
advertise suitably, the public lands. 

The actual receipts from customs and lands in the first half 
of this year, depressed as trade is, corroborate this position. 
They will be, when all are ascertained, near eighteen millions 
and a quarter for the whole year. But in the last half, all the 
duties accruing will be paid in cash—beside those in the first 
half, placed on credit, and running into the last half for pay- 
ment. This would make three millions more, if the rate was 
as high; but, being lower, add only one million on that amount. 
Half a million more for increase sales of lands, if advertised; 
and a million more duties imposed the rest of the year on goods 
now free, and these will constitute an aggregate ot $2,766,668, 
This is enough to pay the nineteen millions of ordinary ex- 
penses, and interest on all the loans contracied to redeem treas- 
ury-notesor any other purposes, 

It must, theu, be manifest, without going into further details, 
that, with promptitude and energy, it is not too late to relieve 
tlie people, in this manner, from at least ten to twelve millions 
of the taxes proposed in the bill now before the Renate. If 
weare sincere in desiring to lessen the burdens under which 
the productive industry of the country staggers—if we wish 
to alleviate the general distress, can we be justified in an at- 
tempt to impose so much more than is indispensable? 

In all other countries, when severe embarrassments prevail, 
do nct their Governments seek to lessen, rather than in- 
crease, the weight of taxation? By such a course of policy 
here at this crisis, not only would burdens be lightened, but a 
greater interchange of commodities would relieve agricul.ure, 
and invigorate commercial confidence 


Having reviewed your lavish ways to get rid of the public 
income, f will now advert to your means for providing it. For 
this isa question of both ways and means. If the Senate do 
not consider the amount of expenditures objectionable, it 1s 
yourduty undoubtedly to raise that amount in some proper 
mode. I am in favor of the firm support of the public service 
in all its branches. I am for all necessary taxation, however 
hard it may press upon individuals, if the pressure is equally 
distributed. The glory of our laws, those imposing taxes as 
well as all others, consists in their equal and impartial justice. 
I countenance no repudiation—no evasion of obligations, 
whether public or private. Let those in power do their duty 
fearlessly. I am anxious to see them redeem the publie faith, 
and resuscitate our drowning, if not drowned, credit. 


The country will not tolerate an adjournment of Congress, 
without something efficient being accomplished for this purpose. 
{tis paramount to all mere party considerations, and must not be 
blinked, dodged, patched up, or in any way shunned. But 
let this be done without partiality to favored pursuits, and with- 
out sectional preferences. Does this bill propose the best mode 
of accomplishing that desirable end? 


The true rate of duty to be imposed on imports of foreign 
merchandise, looking to all the questions of political economy 
and public justice connected with that form of taxation, isa 
question dificult to settle. The rate is sometimes made to de- 
pend on the character of the article, whether a luxury or ne- 
cessary of life; sometimes on the cenduct of the nation from 
which it comes, in respect to the retaliation provoked by her 
taxation upon our products; sometimes on the burdens, large 
or small, already laid by ourselves, on other property; and 
again, on the growth and manufacture of similar articles at 
home, on the pressing wants of the Government, or on the un- 
popularity of collecting taxes from other sources. Nor has the 
practice of different countries, or of the same at different pe- 
riods, been very uniform concerning this rate, for all these pur- 
posescombined. But when the object of the duty is merely for 
revenue, as is here avowed, and as the title of the bill indicatee, 
being “to provide revenue from imports,” the result of general 
experience and of careful reasoning is, that the duty for that 
purpose alone ought seldom to exceed 20 percent. I admit 
that it has often been higher for some of the other purposes be- 
fore named; but, as a general rule, when revenue alone is the 
object, the better opinion in most countries yng fg that 20 
per cent., or thereabouts, is the best maximum, If it varies a 
little, and goes below to fifteen, or above to twenty-five, it may 
at times make no essential difference. But this bill, while pro- 
fessing to be formed for purposes of pure fiscal taxation, not 
only gues above twenty or twenty-five in numerous instances, 
but, in several, above one hundred. Indeed, its whole duties 
are, on an average, near 36 per cent., and some calculate them 
at quite 39. It therefore becomes important to ascertain 
whether this large excess of 16 or 19 per cent. on an average, 
for revenue alone, is not improper on general principles, as well 
ad inadmissible under some leadin 
with the peculiar position of the General Government, as to 
taxation andthe compromise. If Ishall be successful in show- 
ing this, the bill should undergo a material change in its whole 
structure, and a reduction be made in ite rates of duties to the 
properstandard. But, if not successfal, or if these rates -are 
tound to be imposed so high for protection, and not revenue, 
it will become necessary to inquire whether the right existe in 
this Government to raise duties high for protection alone; and 
if ic does, whether they are here a 


circumstances connected 


in such an amount, 


and in such a manner, in respect to all the great interests of so- 
ciety entitled to equal protection, as alone can justify the pas- 





down as the House proposes, and you* refrain from making 
many more. At the same time, our civil and diplomatic 
will bea million less—uniess our sessions are to be eternal, and 
we are to add still more to the judiciary, foreign, and other ex- 
penses, provided for io the general appropriation bill. 

Allow me, then, to warn the Senate that, even now, there is 
Opportunity to relieve the country much, if we boldly march 
up to the task of promised retrenchment, and also recal! the 
lands. The last alone would enable you to reduce this tax-bill 
one-ninth. Respectthe other House, as to their reductions in 
the navy and military bills, by large majorities; as we are urged 
by the chairman to respect their conduct in passing this bill, 
though done only by a majority of four. Persist in the policy 
of deferring harbor and river bills, in these embarrassed times, 
as we did—but which you then censured, though now you imi- 
tate; persist, too, in omitting to construct any jobbing or spec- 
ulating light-houses; persist in keeping back large appropria- 
tions for forts, till what has been already voted 1s expended ; 
Tazee, even NOW—it Is not too late—razee, as your great leader 
recommended early in the session, many of your foreign minis- 
ters; call on your retrenchment committee—that boasted, yet, 
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sage of the bill as a measure of equal protection, of equal 


legisiation, and of equal taxation, on the whole people. 

One of the strongest proofs that a duty equivalent to about 
20 per cent. is high enough for the purpose of revenue, is the 
practice of most nations in not exceeding such a rate for that 
purpose. Thus, the tax on imported corn, at Athens, was 
limited to one filth, or exactly 20 per cent.; and the early tar- 
iffs in England, tor revenue, seldom, if ever, exceeded 20, and 
were olten but Spercent. When they beganto exceed it, (ae 
they have done in more modern times, for the purposes of re- 
tahauion or protection, though before 1787 no higher thaa 2? 
per cent., even for those purposes,) they have proved to he sv 
disadvantageous for revenue, as to lead often to a much lower 
duty, when imposed for revenue alone, as is the case on co- 
lonial products. Indeed, the conviction has become so strong 
there, with all parties, that for revenue alone 20 per cent. is 
sufficiently high,that the plan proposed by the present ministry ia 
to impose, on all materials for manufactures, a duty not over 5 
per cent., and, in many instances, lower, or free. Next, on 
articles partly manufactured, nat over 12 per cent.; and on 
manufactures themselves, not over 20 percent. In cases of 
imports from their colonies, there isto be a differential duty 
often more moderate than this. 

Lord John Russell (the organ of the preceding ministry) en- 
tertained similar views; and the most enlightened there seem 
now to concur with the Committee on Imports, that “it is ob- 
vious that high protective duties check importation, and, conse- 
quently, are unproductive to the revenue; and experience 
shows that the profit to the trader, the benefit to the consumer, 
and the fiscal interests of the country, are all sacrificed, when 
heavy import duties impede the interchange of commodities 
with other nations.”’ 

As an indicatiun of the present feeling on this subject. allow 
me to read a sentence, which came by the very last packet 

“The intelligence from the Continent is of little interest, uf 
we except the publication of a royal ordinance in Fra: ce, im- 
posing an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. on all linen yaro im 
ported intothe kingdom. As may be expected, euch » terol: 
tionary measure has produced great stir with English moun 
facturers; but itis expected the French Government wil! submit 
tv an amelioration.”’ 

In truth, the average duties in France do not, for some time, 
appear to have exceeded 17 or 18 per cent. for revenue; which 
is one ground of the surprise at 2 per cent. on linen yarn, and 
is another decisive evidence that such a rate is now regarded 
there, as well as in England, sufficiently high for all fiscal pur- 
poses. In several ofthe other countries of Europe, whore du- 
ties are higher, 1 is avowedly for retaliation or protection. It 
was long the boast and glory of Hol'and and Swi zeriand that 
their duties were only 12 and 15 per cent.; and, probably, for 
revenue scarce, an instance now exists in we latter country 
of their being as high as 20 per cent. 

In Cuba—that most prosperous island in both commerce and 
agriculture, and whose exports and importa per head of her 
population are near four times the amount of ours, and three 
times the amount in England—the duties are often less than 20, 
and seldom exceed 25 per cent. 

But in ourown records we have illustration, equally con- 
Vincing, that such a standard is high enoueh for a!) fiscal pur 
poses. During the Revolution, and till the new Constitution 
was adopted, Hamilton says (in No, 35 of the Federalist) that 
3 per cent. was the highest rate. Tle did not propose, under 
the new Government, to go beyond 9 in ordinary cases. He 
thought spirits, as aluxury, might bear a tax of one shilling 
per gallon, which wae about 12 per cent.; and if it diminished 
the revenue, because so high, as was apprehended, the gain to 
the public morals, by discouraging the use of so bad a luxury, 
might prove an equivalent. 

Accordingly, when the Constitution went into operation, the 
first tariff did not rise above 12) per cent., except in a single 
instance approaching nearly 15. It is difficult, after this lapse 
of time, in cases in which the cuties were specific, to reduce 
them, with exactness, to a true ad valorem standard, But so 
comparisons can be made which are of any utility, either in 
our Own country, at different periods, or between our own and 
foreign nations, without being at the labor to do this in the 
most important articles. 

I have, therefore, attempted it myself in such cases, gen- 
erally, though es few from one of the Committee on 
Manufactures, inthe other House; and having made the cfficial 
values, on which the duties were actually assessed, the basis of 
my computations, rather than newspaper price-currents, or 
merchants’ books, it will not be a matter of surprise if some 
difference should exist. But mine, beside being in this 
way most conformable to law, will, in any event, anawer fer 
the general purpose of comparative examination. 

The first tariff of 1789, even if made higher, in some respects, 
for protection, (as some have contended, but which is very 
questionable,) placed most of its duties as low as5 and 10 per 
cent. As it was altered, from time to time, til! the war of 1812, 
scarce an instance can be found where it ranged above 20. It 
remained, in most particulars, as low as 10 and 15 per cent.; 
and where, as in the caseof spirits and ealt, it had gone — 
the whole duty on the last became repealed in 1807; and, on 
the former, the object was rather to discountenance a baneful 
luxury, than collect greater revenue. 

Here is a table for comparison of the whole of those 
tariffs. Passing by the doubling of the duties during the war, 
it is true that thé next tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828, exceeded, 
in many cases, the rate of 20 percent; but all of these did it 
avowedly for protection, rather than revenue. The chairman 
not only admits this asto the two last, but argues strongly to 
proveit.. Inthe ardent pursuit of that protection, (urged on 
Congtess almost exclusively by and for one class of the com- 
munity,) the oppression hecame so great to some other classes 
and sections, and the benefits of such high duties became so 
questionable, even for protection, that, in 1833, the whole system 
was abandoned, and the duties gradually reduced, so as by law, 
where not free, to range, by the present year, no higher than 
the very revenue standard, for which lam now contending. 

This circumstance furnishes another striking argument in 
support of a limitation to that rate. It was agreed on delibe- 
rately, by the highest representatives of al! our great interests. 
It was moulded into a form to remain, in that patticular, per- 
petual. unless in some great exigency. 

It wae to operate cradually, eo as not, by eu.’den changes, to 
derange capital or revenue. It wasa great pacificssor of sec- 
tiona! and fraternal troubles; and it has ever since been calied 
and evlogized as a sacred compromise of former difficulties, 
Mr. Clay pledged himself originally to abide by it, not on) 
while above 20 per cent.—as (hen most beneficial to hig frie 
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-—butafter 1 had reached 20, and had begun to benefit most of his 
oppouen . This pledge he renewed at Hanover court-house, 
ae late as 1940; aud General Harrison, also, in his Zaneaville 
letter, deliverately avowed, as to the compromise, that he never 
would agree “lo ite heing altered or repealed.” The com- 
promise, (nen consecrates Unis rate asa general guide. But 
What do we hearpow? That we were obliged to go down, in 
conformity to the compromise, but not to stay down, in con orm- 
Ny ion 

If there was any glory—and much is claimed—for ma- 
king (hat critical adjusunent, can there be any in breaking it? 
If there was any propriety in reducing the rate to 20 per cent., 
is there nol as much in keeping it there? If there was any 
sound principle in the arrangement, as well asin the contest, 
can tt be satisfied with the child’s play of running gradually 
diowa the scale to 20 per cent., and then :unning up again, at a 
single teap, to 50, 60, and 100 per cent.? Whether, ina great 
exigency, « might be proper to go above 20 percent., for pur- 
poses of revenue alone, can be settled when that exigency ar- 
rives; and when it ia made t appear that more revenue can 
probably be collected by a higher rate, and that none of it is 
asked tcr protection, or in consequence of having given the lands 
away, or unnecessarily swollen our expenses. But to attempt 
it under any other circumstances, ia, in my opinion, most unjus- 
tihable 

Again: by going above 20 percent, in the manner now pro- 
posed, you v-olate another compromise, made in the distribution 
act just September. I. was there solemnly stipulated, that if 
any exigency should arise to require a higher rate of duty than 
20 per cent, the proceeds of the lands should return to the treas 
ury, a tits Welp to reduce the tariff again nearer the former 


wiandard. One provision in this bill _ directly to the viola- 
tion of Ghat siipulation; and thus, in that particular, it seems to 
sian! ow to the world, in bold reliet, as utterly faithless. It is 
at wer wih the professed object of the bill—which is to raise, 
and no giveaway, revenue; and being, virtually, a new distri- 
bulion. ti new Lerma, and under new circumstances, ought not 
to rewiain in, and thus endanger its success, but be legislated on 
separaicly, i atall, 

Another vital consideration for adhering to a rate of duty, on 
imports, not much above 20 percent., is, that if you go higher, 


whether horizontally or by discrimination, an instant tem pt- 
ation is held oul, as now, to give away otherrevenue, (like the 
jands,) and resist retrenchment in expenses, as well as 
make jarge additions to them, in order te Create an occasion to 


raise the tari higher; and thus to obtain, directly or indirectly, 
mere proiecion. It is therefore essential, with a view to se- 
cure economy in husbanding means, as well as in reducing ex- 
penses, thatso powerful a motive to ‘he contrary as this should 
not fora moment longer be allowed to exist. 

It will be seen that, in this view, a low tariff tends to pro 


duce economy —a hich one extravagance. A low one is, like- 
wise, democratic—a high one antuudemocratic. And the very 
highest which has ever occurred betore in this country, was im- 
posed in 1828, under an administration the mostanti-democratic 
which has before existed here since 1798. 


The bill, by going for such high rates, is wrong in another 
view; and that one which has great influence in all countries, 
in limitipg the tax on imports for mere revenue, to something 
not much above 20 per cent. It is, that a tax of this rate, on 
this kind of personal property, is quite the fair proportion to 
be paid on it towards the public burdens, compared with the 
taxes on other property. Thus, though direct taxes might 
show to the people more distinctly the extent of their expenses, 
and the burdens thereby devolved on them; yet, in the present 
relations between the States and the General Government, I 
am not the advocate of direct taxes. The education, habits, 
and prejudices of our people, are more favorable toa tariff on 
foreign imports, to support the General Government, whenever 
enough can fairly be raised from that source. The propriety 
of such a course is strengthened by the fact, that most of the 
Mtate taxes are direct; and that the burdens of the General 
Government should, therefore, as far as practicable, without 
inequality and injustice, be flung upon different sources of 
revenue—such asa tariff. fence, in that sense, and to that ex- 
tent, lam “a tariff man.” Lam in favor of such a tariff as 
was agreed on in the compromise act, and such a tariff as pre- 
vailed irom the adoption of the Constitution till the last war 
with England. 

But collecting by such a tariff all which duties of 20 per cent. 
wilt yield, and husbanding the proceeds of the public lands 
if more revenue should be still needed, to meet an economical 
administyiion of the Government, (which I do not believe is 
the case now,) | contend that impartiality and equal justice 
among the different classes of people, and kinds of property in 
society, require that the balance should be obtained from some 
other source. 

To iilustrate this by figures: Suppose a tax of § r cent. 
was laid on all property in this country equally. 1 valuing 
that property, as many do, at $4,000,000,000, it would amount 
to an aggregate tax of $300,000,000. But the whole aggregate 
of taxes now collected in money in the United States, including 
20 per cent. on imports, does not probably exceed $60,000,000. 
This, it will be seen, is not one-tenth what it would be, if all 
other property were taxed as high as 20 per cent. on imports. 
Yet, inthe face of this, you propose to lay still more on im- 
porus, by nearly double. Another evidence of this great dis- 
proportion 18, that the tax on imports would not be 2 per cent., 
if it was in the ratio of the valae of our imports to che value 
of all other property. 

1 am aware that much of the property in society should be 
taxed according to its income, rather than its value; but, taking 
that guide, the inequality with which imports are treated would 
still be very striking. 

Again: it was computed by Hamilton, in 1787, that the tax on 
imports should equa! not more than one-third of all other taxa- 
tion in the United States. As the General Government might, 
therefore, in case of war, or other calamities, require more 
revenue than one-third, and more than a just tax on imports 
would yield, he argued strenuously that it should also have 
authority to tax land, and impose excises of any kind, in 
order to procure the residue. Yet you, by this bill, pro- 
pose to collect, from imports alone, half the whole moneyed 
taxes ofthe country. The gross amount isto be near two Xo! 
lars per head,on an average; when less than that amount is 
paid in most ofthe States in money on all other property, and 
including, in some, a tax on polls beside. 

Experience, here and elsewhere, has evinced strongly the 
correctness of these views. During the Revolution, among the 
highest rates of duty on imports, was three per cent.; and the 
pest of the taxes were imposed on other property, So in the 
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first ten years of the present Government, with interest on a 
large debt, beside current expenses to be paid, not over 20 per 
cent., on an average, was imposed on imports, and the rest col- 
lected in various ways from other property. So during the 
late war, a large portion of the revenue was derived from other 
taxes than those on imports, 

France attempts to raise only about one-seventh of her reve 
nue fromcustoms. England finds a deficiency, after ali her at- 
tempts to collect the large proportion of about half her revenue 
from imports; and Sir Robert Peel at, last admits that the tur- 
ther amount ought to be procured, in justice aud equality, 
from other sources. He says, in short, “that the burden 
should fall on the property of the country; not upon those who 
are chiefly occupied in ts productive industry.’’ Th's dis- 
closes another reason, and a potent one, why a higher rate of 
taxation On imports than 20 percent. is unjust. It falls almost 
exclusively on “those who are chiefly occupied in the produc- 
tive industry of the country.” \tisas heavy a burden to the 
laborer and farmer, in many Cases, as to the large capitalist; 
as the former consume nearly an equal quantity with the last, 
of many articles most highly taxed—such as salt, sugar, mo- 
lasses, cottons, woollens, andiron. Itthus operates with all the 
inequality and injustice of a large poll-tax, and is, en that ac- 
count, equally objectionable. 

But another strong admonition against raising duties much 
above 20 per cent., is, that, in doing so, you are by no means 
sure of obtaining much more revenue. 

1 admit, readily, that you may thus obtain more protection, 
and more retaliation, if seeking either of these; but if seeking 
only more revenue, (as is here pretended, ) your success will be 
at least questionable. At the same time, It is certain that, by 
going very high, you will deprive the people, by higher prices, 
of the ability to enjoy some comforts and necessaries which a 
more moderate teriff would not prevent; or will demoralize 
many of them, by thus holding out additional temptations to 
violate the laws by swuggling. 


The first reason why you are not likely to obtain a much larger 
aggregate of revenue under duties much above this rate, is, that 
when so high, the amount is of sufficient importance, in most 
cases, to raise the price of the article. Hence the consumer, hav- 
ing only the same means as before, cannot purchase so much of 
it,and less is imported. The next reason is,that, when the duty 
is high, and sometimes before it reaches 20 per cent., the tempt- 
ation (and, indeed, bounty) for smuggling is so great, that, on 
this account, less of what is imported pays any duty, and the 
revenue is thereby lessened. That high duties, as a general 
rule, increase the price of the article, and fall chiefly on the 
consumer, and thus diminish both consumption and revenue, 
is the general ‘octrine, not only of McCulloch and other writers 
abroad, but of the parliamentary committee on imports, as 
well as most experienced and scientific writers. Speak- 
lng of high and protective duties, they say: “These impose 
on the consumer a tax equal to the amount of the duties levied 
on the foreign article,’? and “check importation, and, conee- 
quently, are unproductive to the revenue.” Hamilton main- 
tained a similar notion. But I concede that, when the duty is 
prohibitory, (which, in many articles, is the case at little more 
than 20 per cent.,) the price, at times, is regulated by the com- 
petition at home among the manufacturers of similar goods; 
and, also, that in a great glut and depression of the markef, the 
holders ef goods are occasionally obliged to sell under first cost. 
But these are merely exceptions to genera! principles, as isa 
fall of prices, which sometimes takes place, after a duty is m- 
posed, as well as in the case of a free article. This often hap- 
pens from some improvement in the manufacture, or some 
new invention of Jabor-saving machinery. But it is ridiculous 
to pretend that, in such cases, the fall is in consequence of the 
duty; and, as one has gravely calculated in the other House, 
sometimes equals “fifiy, or a hundred, or even four hundred 
per cent.’’ These last must be rather Irish falls. Causes 
enough for all the reductions in price which occur in most of our 
imports will be found, independent of any mystery about the 
duties, when we ca'l to mind the remarkable fact, that the 
changeable declared real value of British exports has, since 
1819, in consequence of useful improvements an@ inventions, 
as well asa sounder currency and more general peace, grad- 
ually fallen from an equality with the permanent official 
value, till itis now only one-half of that. Again: if the manu- 
facturer did not believe that the article rose in price as taxed 
higher, why do they wish it to be so taxed? So doing cannot 
aid them, unless it raises the price. If, cn the contrary, the 
actual operation of a high duty be to lower prices, why de not 
the manufacturers desire the duty to be lessened on rival fabrics 
from abroad; as that, on their reasoning, would increase their 
prices 
, Why is it, also, that the duty on raw materials imported 
from abroad is not asked to be raised, instead of removed; and 
the duty to be increased, rather than refunded, on railroad iron, 
if it makes the price lower? So throngh the whole system of 
drawbacks, and likewise of smaller differential duties in favor 
of colonies. This point, then, being established, that an in- 
crease of duty generally increases the price of the article, it 
seems to follow, inevitably, that so much of it cannot be imported 
and consumed, and as much revenue received on it, as if the 
duty were less. Yet a naivete,and almostsimplicity, seems to 
have been exhibited by all the financiers on the other side, 
from the Secretary downwards, in calculating that the same 
amount of imports Is likely to take place, and be entered at the 
custom -house, when the duty on them is, in various instances, 
from 50 te 120 per cent., and in all at least 36 per cent. on an 
average, as if no duty exceeded 20. I England they have just 
experienced a new illustration of what is often to be expected on 
this subject. An addition of 5 per cent. was made on certain 
customs and the excise, but which, in fact, yielded enly half of 
1 per cent, additional revenue, instead of 5, as anticipated. 
More may, at times, be obtained by duties above 20 per cent., 
where the present duty is very low, and the article taxed highly 
is a great necessary, and no substitute can be procured, and 
ample means exist to pay for it; but, otherwise, the attempt is 
either a financial lottery, or a mere bubble. 

Many gentlemen seem, likewise, to have overlooked the 
probability that an increased duty will, in such distressed times 
as (hese, operate more unfavorably than usual against large im- 
ports. The pecuniary embarrassments of the country under a 
contracted currency, and revulsions arising from that and im- 
mehse speculations, are unprecedented. The State taxes, in 
many Cases, are also higher than usual—its credit abroad to pio- 
cure goods never worse—its new bankrupt law so sweeping and 
ruinous in character, as to weaken much ordinary confidence in 
business—and the prices ofits great staple exports, which fur« 


nish the means of purchasing, are low, from the absence of 
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wars. and the abundance of productive laborers in Europe, 
well as America. No new State or corporate loans are (9 io 
bome in goods; and the duties are hereafter to be paid in ag. 
vance, in cash. In such a condition of things, it would be rather 
sanguine toexpect as large imports, even on low duties. Bu: \ 
an addition is made of near 20 per cent. more, the consumer 
must, on that account alone, dispense with every sixth bushel of 
salt, or sixth pound of sugar or tea, he now consumes, The ep, 
tire duty is thus lost on thesixth bushel or pound not impore 
and not consumed; and, ifno evasions of the law exist, the Goy 
ernment has got no more gross revenue, and has lost all the ey. 
ura expense of collecting and guarding the customs, wh: n high 
But wherever a bushel or pound of any article is emuggled un- 
der the high duty, which would not have been under a lowe; 
duty, the gross, as well as the net revenue, is, to that exten: 
lessened, beside all the immorality thus introduced. A}j ey’ 
tremes naturally react,and defeat the object intended; and jp 
nothiag is this more conspicuous than in high taxation on im. 
ports. 

It seems, also, to have been forgotten that, as our manufac. 
tures have become improved, a duty less high is more prohipj 
tory and injurious to the revenue; and that many articles are 
now made here, all of which were formerly imported, 1; jg 
true that we have obtained an immense sum from customs 
since 1789—nearly $732,000,000, according to the chairman’, 
calculation; and he would seem to infer from this, that we cap 
hereafter obtain from that source, with ease, 27 or $28,000,000 
a year. Butdid it never occur to him to divide that great ag. 
gregate by the number of years it was accumulating, and to gee 
thatit has been yearly only $ 4,000,000, or about half what he 
now expects? In times like these, it will prove no easy matter 
to obtain quite thirteen millions annually above the average 
heretofore. : 

Smuggling on our many thousand miles of frontier seaboard 
and inland—not separated from all other nations by an Atlantic 
ocean, as has been stated, but often by a mere river or log 
fence—will multiply the difficulties in realizing an increase of 
revenue under such high duties, It does not answer to talk of 
an escape from such consequences, when the scenes near Cag- 
tine and the Canadian frontier, before and during the late war, 
are recalled to memory; and when we know, in the example of 
other nations, that even royalty has indulged freely in the use 
of whiskey “which never saw the face of a gauger”—and |a- 
dies of the court have ofien deemed it fashionable to wear 
smuggled gloves and laces. In fact, more than half the silks 
now exported from France to England are ascertained to get 
into the latter kingdom without paying the duty—so compara. 
tively low—of only 30 per cent. The custom-house force ip 
France amounts to several thousands; and in Spain a constant 
warfare, even of force, under her high duties, is obliged to be 
waged against the brigand violators of such injudicious laws. 

All these circumstances combine to show that making duties 
high, when seeking revenue alone, is, as a general rule, inju- 
dicious and suicidal. This position is strengthened by analogy 
in the fact, that often, when dutiesare high, you increase the 
revenue by lowering them, Hence, Lord John Ruszeil ob. 
serves: : abe 

“But, upon a careful view of our commercial imposte, we 
came to - couclusion that, by removing prohibitions, and 
lessening restrictions, it was possible to replenish the treasury, 
and at the same time to secure to the working classes a greater 
command of the necessaries of life at steady and moderate 
prices.” 


Without detaining the Senate by specifying numerous suc. 
cessful experiments of this kind, I would recall to your memo. 
ries that, In England, about half a century ago, the revenue 
was increased nearly two milliens anda hal! of dollars, by re- 
ducing the duty on spirits nearly fitty percent. And, by are. 
duction of the duty on coffee there from 1s. 6d. per Ib. to only 
6d., the aggregate revenue from it wastrebled. A large in- 
crease of revenue is also anticipated there from a reduction of 
the duty on sugar; and one has actually occurred by such a 
course in Austria. 

The effect of such a reduction here to increase imports and 
consumption, is strikingly iliustrated by an official document of 
this session, now before me. It shows that, while the duty on 
sugar here was high, from 1828 to 1834, we imported and con- 
sunied only about eighty-five milliun pounds of the foreign 
product more than we did in the same number of years pre- 
vious; but when the duty was lower and falling, during the last 
seven years—from 1835 to 1841—we consumed of foreign sugar 
nearly the vast increase of four hundred and fifty five million 
pounds more than from 1828 to 1834. Yet this bill, professedly 
for revenue alone, proposes gravely to return to a higher rate! 

What more flagrant folly can there be than that which per- 
vades the whole system, by attempting to realize the largest rev- 
enue from imports by a series of duties 30 high and prohibitory 
as greatly to reduce imports? Itcan be equalled only by that 
which, when entbarrassed for more revenue, hastens to give 
away a large source of what we already possess, in the proceeds 
of the public lands; or that which imposes higher taxes and 
tolls on foreign commerce, and yet expects, even in most calam- 
itous times, that justas much will be carried and recarried. 

Our experience, in another respect, seems very strong 
against the likelihood that this enormous amount of twenty- 
seven milliens is very certainly to be collected from imports by 
the preposed duties. The average collections yearly since 1789, 
as before stated, under tariffs at times very high, have not been 
inuch beyond half this twenty-seven millions; and each year in 
the table before me separately shows that it was only on two 
very peculiar and extraordinary occasions—of two years each 
—that the amount has ever equalled twenty five millions. One 
of those periods was in 1815 and ’16—after the privations of a 
three years; war, and augmented also by speculations, which 
were felt dhbsequently in sad revulsions; andthe other was in 
1832 and ’°33—when the importation= were swollen by bringing 
home ever ten millions a year of State loans, principally in for- 
eign commodities for consumption. é 

But certain delusions can never be cured but by experiments, 
and in this case, as in many others, we shal! probably be obliged 
to witness that it is only the burnt child that dreads the fire. 

Dwelling no longer on these considerations: is the frame 
of the bill, in other respects, just to the different great interests 
in society? Is it well adapted to raise revenue merely, and 
answer the purposes of honest financial taxation? In other 
words—if my views are erroneous, and 20 per cent. be too low 
a limit for duties on imports, and no compromise prevents an 
increase, and more revenue must be had from Some source, 
and is likely to be obtained by exceeeing that limit: _— 
present bill gone so much higher, in a form which is best su 
to add to the revenue, and to render this kipd of taxation equal 
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pression is, that duties, when imposed for revenue alone, 
My din general be graduated on a scale nearly horizontal. 
has ofien beenthe usage. Such was the course contem- 
jated by the great Compromise in 1833; and such is the ten- 
of many of the changes now going on in Europe. Ex- 
ceptions can properly be made below the maximum duty, 
when, as with some luxuries easily smuggled, more revenue 
could probably be procured on a lower rate; while some others, 
not so easily smuggled, will at times yield more revenue on a 
higher rate. But the test of every exception usually is the in- 
crease of duty likely to accrue by it. Beside this, a horizontal 
standard holds out greater security for equal justice in the 
whole taxes. Articles used more in one section of the country 
than in others, cannot, by that, be taxed highest from preju- 
dices against that section; nor others, used most by one class 
in society, be taxed highest from prejudices against that class. 
One great avenue is thus closed against partiality and oppres- 
sion, and another against undue favor, by taxing too lightly 
the most powerful regions, occupations, and classes. 

As our Constitution and laws are founded on what is equal, 
or, in ocher words, horizontal, respecting the rights and privi- 
jeges ofall, the system of taxation on imports should corres- 

d. In the States, such is the principle which, with slight 
exceptions, pervades the taxation of lands, furniture, stock, 
&c.—chiefly in proportion to value, and the rate being hori- 
zontal on the same value. One of the great sulaces, under in- 
judicious legislation, and one of the preventives to it, is the 
conviction that, in a free and just system. it mustbear as hard- 
ly on those who make the laws, as on others. But, in the case 
of discriminating duties, to accomplish other objects than reve 
nue, this conviction isdestroyed Taxation may be then, and of- 
ten is, lightened to the law-makers,or to their influential con- 
stituents, and made more burdensome to others. It is this which 
always surrounds a discriminating duty with danger. 

Again. scrutinize the following case of four articles, made, 
for other purposes than revenue, to pay different rates—one 30, 
one 50, one 80, and one 100 per cent. Now, if the quantity of im- 
ports, of any of them, be not affected by the discrimination, the 
amount of revenue will, to be sure be the same as ifa duty of 
65 per cent. was laid on each. But the design is to protect the 
articles taxed highest; and hence their price wi'l rise most, and 
thus many of them not be imported, or mo e of them smug- 
gled. In that way much revenue will be lost, and thaton the 
very articles which, to all appearance, will yield the most. 

In the next place, if the poor consume the articles, being 
necessaries, on which 80 or 100 per cent. is imposed, and do 
it asmuch or more than the rich, then the tax falls on them 
disproportionately to their property or means. If the two ar- 
ticles paying 80 and 100 per cent. are also manufactured here, 
the poor pay thereby an increased double tax, by the higher 
price of all the domestic articles they use, without any indemni- 
ty, suchas therich capitalist obtains who owns the manufac- 
wey A horizontal tariff is, therefore, less open to favoritism 
andinjustice, and more in symmetry with our equal system of 
government. But this bill, instead of that, discriminates, in 
several cases, over 100, and in many over 30 per cent. A para- 
mount defect in the general structure of this bill is,therefore, the 
greatand unequal burden which it imposes on the less weal- 
thy classes. 

Suppose, assome have, that the average tax is 39 per cent.; 
and that the consumer, in consequence of the duties being in. 
cash, has to pay ten more: then, in all cases, the burden falling 
on him will be near fifty per cent. If goods are imported in 
foreign vessels notentering under any reciprocal treaty, (and 
some of the present party in power propose to put an end toall 
such treaties and arrangements,) the burden will equal nearly 
60 per cent. But considering itonly at 50, how oppressive 
must it be to make the laborer, mechanic, and farmer pay as 
much for one bushel of salt, one pound of sugar, or even one 
yard of cotton or woollen cloth, as he would, without any duty, 
pay fortwo! You deprive those classes, in this way, of ha'f 
their earnings, when expended for such articles. 

This is clearly too high ; and, at the same time, it is dispro- 

rtionate among Classes, as well as different kinds of property. 
These characteristics are what made the poll-tax so oppres- 
sive, which led to Wat Tyler’s rebellion. Thus, in England, 
lately, ithas been computed that a small householder pays, for 
himself and family, nearly half his earnings in taxes of some 
kind or other, while the great landlerd or banker pays not one 
tenth of his. So thesmall farmer here, and especially in the 
Atlantic Siates, with tenin his family, pays, as some compute, 
over fifty dollars yearly, under a tariff like this; while thegreat 
capitalist, with twenty times as much property and income, 


This is another practical illustration of the unequal operation 
of this kind of taxation, when pushed, for any cause, too high. 
How wisely, under the sufferings in the poor and humble in 
life, which flow from heavy taxes on them, did the sagacious 
heroine, Joan of Arc, in the height of her glory, ask, as the 
greatest favor from the monarch of France to those she loved 
most, that the people of her native village might thereafter be 
exempt from taxation? The blessed boon was granted, and 
held sacred for centuries; while all now asked in this bill for 
the people, or any part of them, is not-exemption from their 
due share of taxes—not exclusive privileges; but merely the 
sacred right—the inestimable, holy right—of being exempt from 
unequal and unjust taxation. 

To show that these objections to the character and frame of 
the bill are not declamation, nor loose generalities for political 
—- let me ask your attention a few moments to soine tabu ar 
details, 

Thus, the first statement before me exhibits the different 
rates of duty, on an average, under all our previous ta- 
riffs. From this it appears that the average is higher by 
iths bill than by any others, except that of 1828; and that 
the burden which fallson the consumer,®through its rate 
of duty and cash payments, is greater than ever fell on 
him before, since the Government began. In this way, i 
quite equals 46 to 49 per cent; while the tariff of 1828, 
(he duty being the only burden,) did not exceed 45 per 
cent. Under the actof 1824, which the chairman admits was 
made so high for protection, and not revenue, the average was 
only about 35 per cent.; aud under that of 1816, not quite 30. 
Of the different tariffs previous to the war—made, as we say for 
revenue alone—the average of that from 1800 to 1808 was only 
20 per cent:; and of those from 1789 to 1792, and thence to 1800, 
only 124, and then 15, and then 20 per cent. So that, if the acts 
of 1824 and 1828 were made so high, and in so discriminating 
a form, not for revenue, (as more revenue was not then wanted, ) 
but for protection alone to manufacturers, who did want it— 
Who loaded your tables with memorials for iti—who thundered 
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at your doors till they obtained it,—then is this bill, in its form 
and tendency, a measure for protection. For it is exactly like 
those in its discriminations, like them in its effects, and (what- 
ever tt may be called, to varnish over the real object) it is hke 
them insubstance. Revenue, to be sure, is now wanted; but 
this bill is not in a form to give most revenue, being so high in 
the average, as well as in numerous particulars, as to prevent 
importations so large as with lower duties. The measure 
was also thrown into its present protective form by a pro- 
tecuve Secreiary—protective Committees on Manufactures, as 
well as Ways and Means—and (as in 1828) at the urgent suppli- 
cations of the friends of high protection to manufactures, as 
well as of the manufacturers themselves. 

On this subject legislation is often pushed to an extreme— 
sometimes from self-interest and the ability among manufac- 
turers tu combine more readily than farmers, and, by active 
importunity to influence more the legislation of Congress. The 
grasshoppets under the tree (says Burke) keep up much more 
excitement and noise than the oxen. Sometimes, too, there ts, 
doubtless, an honest belief that a tariff, instead of being (like ail 
other taxes) a burden, is a blessing. That is one of the notable 
discoveries of certain mocern sages among us. But a tariff 
cannot possibly be a general blessing, when equally burdening 
all; but very possibly a blessing to the manufacturers alone, 
when unequal, and they reap the benefit of the tax, at the cost 
of others, With them, it is regarded, therefore, asa sovereign 
remedy for all political bruises—a panacea fur every social 
derangement in the body politic. 

Particular items, as strongly as the origin, resemblances, and 
high average rate of duty, indicate the protective, raiher than 
the financial character of this bill. Here, sir, is a list of sixteen 
prominent articles, whose duty, when reduced to an ud valerem 
sca'e, ranges from 50 te 150 per cent.; and here is another list 
of seven articles, six of which are above 25 per cent., and all 
above 20. So are numerous othera in the bill, which I have 
not take the trouble to compute and exhibit. 

The value abroad, with the charges, are by law the basis on 
which duties are now assessed, 

By this mode, according to the custom-house books for 1840, 
(and prices, generally, are still lower now,) the Secretary him- 
self shows, in document 209, House of Repre-entatives, at this 
session, that the proposed duty on one kind of cordage would 
yield over 150 per cent,, and on black pepper an equal rate; and 
so downward, after due allowance, with various other articles, 
as set out in the table, 

Can there be a pretence that any of these, except a few, con- 
sidered hy some asluxuties, have been raised so high for reve- 
nue? when, with those exceptions, all made so high are arti- 
cles of which there are rival manuiacturers in this country; 
and where many other important articles, of which no rival 
manufactures exist here, are not raised high? 

If the high duties are imposed on the first to obtain more reve- 
nue on them, why is it not placed on the others for the same 
purpose? The only honest answer must be, that the right to 
discriminate inthis revenue is believed to exist, and that itis 
proper to exercise it insuch an unequal mannet for the protec- 
tion of the manufactures concerned, 

If the bill of 1828 «id that, for such a purpose, as has been 
repeatedly admitted, this twin sister does it in various respects. 
If that had its minimums eolely for protection, so has this. 
This, too, beside being, as before shown, equally high in its 
average burdens, is equally high in many of its discriminations; 
and higher in some, such as cordage and cotton bagging, when 
we advert to the lower price of the articles now—higher in car- 
peting and coal and some kinds of glass—in blankets, wates, 
cutlery and steel—higher in both sugars and silks, when the 
diminished value is regarded; and without specifying several 
more, it isseven anda half per cent. higher in the large class 

of non-enumerated articles. 

If it be lower in a few instances, it is, as a genera] rule, either 
nominally so, the specific duty being less on the article, because 
the latteris now proportionably less in value, asin the case of 
molasses; or it is really so in articles not produced here, like tea 
or coffee; and hence no higher duty was desired by the manu- 
facturers for protection. Thus, whether it goes higher or lower 
in reality, itis still carefully so with a view to aid manufactures 
in all the material changes—making some immaterial ones as 
to agriculture and commerce, to keep up appearances, without 
much beneficial addition thereby, either to their protection or 
the real income of thetreasury. I concede that the naked polit- 
ical power thus to discriminate may exist; but it is not within 
the spirit of the Constitution —not, as before sown, advantage- 
ous for revenue to exercise it in this way; nor just to most of 
the consumers, so unequally taxed without an equivalent, 
like the manufactures; nor is it true to the letter or spirit of the 
compromise, nor useful even to sound manufactures them- 
selves, much less to all the interests of society combined. Isay 
this from no hostility to taxation for the economical] support of 
Government, but from hostility to excessive taxation—unneces- 
sary and unequal taxation. Nor am I unfriendly to due protec- 
tion to manufactures, or any other useful occupation; but un- 
friendly to partial protection--to the protection which favors 
one, and neglects or oppresses another; and, as in this case, fa- 
vors manufactures, at the expense and injury of agriculture 
andcommerce. It is no extenuation for this injustice to allege, 
asis often done, that the prosperity of one class in society re- 
dounds to the benefit of all; because that never happens when 
one class is made prosperous by the undue taxation or plunder 
orotherclasses. No taxation, unless unequal, can ever be ad. 
vantageous to the pecuniary interests of any of the tax-payers; 
and if it becomes so then, itis advantageous only to those di- 
rectly burdened least, and indirectly remunerated most. Who 
can believe that, ifthis last was not the consequence to the man. 
ufacturers from a tariff like this, it would be invoked, even by 
them, as a blessing, and not, rather, he deprecated by all as an 
evil, and prevented, as far as is practicable, consistent with the 
supportof public credit, and the ordinary operations of Govern- 

meni? But for this inequality, would not others, as much as 
they, desire it to pass? Are they not as patriotic, to grant suit- 
able revenues, and as intelligentconcerning what promotes their 
own interests, as are the manufacturers? Nor can there be any- 
thing in the pretence that the farmer and merchant are, in this 
bill, assisted by direct protection to half the extent of the manu- 
facturers. If, by some mysterious precess, it confers equal 
benefits on them by indirect protection, why not reverse the 
rule, and give to them—the most numerous—the largest direct 
protection, and to manufacturers the indirect, so much eulo- 
gized? But, so far from this, every class is sagacious enough 
to know, lke the Scotchman as to his red herring, that if there 
is to be direct protection at all, he had better get it than bis 
neighbor. If, as some pretend, the former protective tariffs, as 
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well as this, bestow direct protection on all, like the promises 
of Tittlebat Titmouse to do everything for everybody, 1 would 
respectfully ask what benefit that kind of a tariff could have 
been to any of them, except to cause a loss of the whole expense 
of administering it?) If A, the manufacturer, is protected by a 
tax o! five dollars on B, the farmer, and another five on C, the 
merchant, and B is also protected by a tax of five on A, and 
another tive on C, and C by a tax of five on B, and another five 
on A, will gentiemen inform me how much more proeperove 
and wealthy either of them has become by the transaction? The 
farmer, in particular, has net considered himeelf wel! used in 
this system of protection heretofore. Allow me to read on thie 
a few resolutions, said to have passed at a meeting of that 
class of persons in Massachusetts; and though they are not a 
discontented, annoying, petitioning race, they sometimes re- 
— very firmly, and execute quite as sternly at the ballot- 

Kes: 

“Whereas the general happiness and prosperity of the United 
States must ever be intimately connected with the condiuon of 
our agriculture: and whereas three-fourths of our whole rapid- 
ly inereasing population must apd ever will depend on the 
products and profite of the farmer for the supply of their phys 
ical wants, and the means of moral, religious, and intellectual 
improvement: 

“And whereas Congress has given bounties on the fisheries, 
to make them a nursery of seamen, and has given none on 
agriculture, which is the beat nursery of treemen; has appro 
priated millions annually to protect commerce, and has given 
nothing to encourage agriculture—the basis of commerce; has 
protected manufactures with a heavy tariff, and left agricul 
ture, which consumes their fabrics, to protect hereelt : 

“ Resolved, That it is the duty of the General Government 
not to extend protection and encouragement to manufactures 
and commerce, unless she adopts a like policy towards the 
great agricultural interests of the country. 

“Resolved, That the protective system, as at present estab. 
lished, is manifestly unjust to the agriculturiats of the coun 
try; imposing upon them three-fourths of the tariff duties, as 
consumers, without affording them any adequate coneidcration 
for the payment of their tariff taxes. 

“ Resolved, That if the manufacturer is to receive a jrotec 
uve duty, so should also the American seed grower, who, 
consequence of the importation of foreign seeds into the Uaned 
Siates. is obliged to abandon this profitable branch of industry, 

“ Resolved, That the business of wool-growing has become 
unprofitable, and cannot safely be followed by our farmers un- 
det the provisions of the present tariff, which admits all kinds 
of wool of less value than eight cents per pound, at the place 
from whence it is imported, duty free, of such quaittier aacome 
: direct competition with our wool of coarser quality; there- 

ore 

“Resolved, That it will be the imperative duty of the Amer- 
ican farmer to protest against a tariff to protect the manufac- 
turers, if nothing more be done to protect this important busi- 
ness from foreign competition. 

“ Resolved, That the present tariff is partial and unequal to 
farmers, wherein it provides that the duties on railroad iron 
shall be refun:'ed when the rails are actually laid, and does not 
provide that the duties on the scythe and the sickle shal! be re- 
funded to the farmer when he shall have applied them to the 

rain. 

. “And whereas Jarge quantities of potatoes, grain, butter, 
cheese, pork, wool, hides, and other articles, are annually im- 
ported from foreign countries into the United States; therefore, 

“Resolved, That it is not the interest or the duty of the 
farmers to submit to be taxed, to build up commerce and man- 
ufactures, un'ess they also can be protected in the full enjoy- 
— of the [home market for all our great agricultural sta. 

ries.’ 

' But, it may be replied that the present bill remedies some of 
those complaints, by raising duties higher, to protect a few of 
those aiticles of agricultural origin. In doing that, however, 
inere appearances seem to have been consulted; because, in 
reality, the farmer is placed in a much worse condition by the 
whole bill, than he would be without it, under the existing laws. 
Thus, the duty on eight agricultural products from abroad has 
been raised by the report of the commitiee in the other Houee, 
over the Secretary’s bill, a few cents per pound, barrel, or 
bushel; as en butter, cheese, Indian corn, flour, lard, meal, po- 
tatoes, and wool. This looks on its face very kind, as well an 
protective. But none of those articles, except wool and cheese, 
are imported to any great extent, or are likely to be dangerous 
rivals to our domestic products of the same name; and the du- 
ties, old and new, on the whole of these, would probably be 
less than fifty thousand dollarea year. But, at the same ma. 
ment, the duty on salt, which farmers are obliged to consume 
in the largest peepee. has, by this bill, been increased from 
its present rate of 20 per cent., to quite 80 per cent. per bushe!. 
There has thus been added to the price of what the farming in- 
terest c nsume of that article, near half a millioa of dollars. 
Vast kindness—to bestow fifty thousand doliars with one hand, 
and take back with the otherten times the amount! Admirable 
protection—to relieve them by higher protection, equal to about 
fifty thousand dollars of new duties, but at the same moment 
to burden them by new ones, on one article alone, near five 
hundred thousand! But the secret in respect to thie last article 
is, that the increase benefits the manufacturers of it. . For the 
same reason, an increase was proposed on several other manu- 
factured articles, and one raw material lowered, to aid the soap- 
makers, though produced by the farmer here. 1 concede, 
however, that this bill, aftera severe struggle, has been made 
to impose a duty on hides, which is favorable to agriculture. 

But it is very small, and is neutralized—indeed, exceeded ten 

times over—by the increased tax or iron, cordage, cottons, linens, 

glass, and various other articles of extensive consumption 

among farmers, independent of salt. Indeed, the very tax im- 

posed on hides, professedly for their benefit, is another excuse 

for a hich tax on leather and shoes, which farmers consume eo 
largely; and the duty on wool raieed some, professedly to aid 
them, is also connteracted by a higher duty on several kinds of 
woollens and worsteds. Thisis a specimei: of the ridiculous 
round which such a forced, unnatural, hot bed system, is 
obliged to run; and if a single raw material from agriculture, 
entering into our manufactures, is visited with a higher duty, 
avowedly to protect the farmer, you proceed at once to pick hie 
pocket again of more than the amount, by raising some duty 
still more on a manufacture he uses, and sometimes on the 

very manufacture made from his raw material. By the vi. 

ciousness of such a system, the English have discovered that 

the manufacturer was so escaping his fair share of taxation on 


imports, that Parliament was obliged, in order to render he 
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whole harden of taxation more equal, to impose an excise duty 
on ¢¢veral articles of domestic manufacture. From fike cir- 
Cirtmiusnees, if we pase this bill unamended, there will be so 
fhany davies wearly prolibitory for the benefit of the manufac- 
tarer; and the res. of the taritf, on which the duties are paid, 
will fale much more heavily on other classes, that the defi- 
cient revenue will continue, if our expenses are not reduced, 
and the lands recalled, and will have to be made up probably 
from other sources, reaching more equally the manufacturer. 

In that event, as the revenue will have been injured for the 
benefit of the manufacwwrer, what more suitable mode of ubtain- 
ing the deficiency, than one which will fall on him in a more 
equal proportion, and thus tend to equalize nearer the benefits 
aud durdens of al! classes} The English corn laws, so much rail- 
+d at, were, in one view,at home, a mode of making the manufac- 
turer pay something to the farmer for the high protective duties 
he had obtained on some of his own products; and for the bur- 
deus, flung chiefly on the agricultural interest, to maintain the 

wiarving paupers among manufacturers, when deprived of em- 
ployment by seme of those revulsions so common to that branch 
of buciwess. Jodeed, the far-reaching sagacity of Hamilton saw 
that, even ti ordinary Cases, the manufacturing States would 
consume less of foreign imports, in proportion to their numbers 
and weal:h, than the agricultural States; and hence he urged it 
as an argument why the General Government should have the 
power, when taxes became high, to impose part of them on 
other property, in order to make the manufacturing sections 
bear, a# they ought, a more equal proportion of the public bur- 
dews.—-( Fd. No. 36.) 

Doi rentiemen see, also, that, in respect to revenue on im- 

ova, Utes eyetem een kills the goose that lays the golden egg? 
| muntineuresare tnereased by iaufficient to upply the home 

market, so that fewer articles are imported—and if most of the 
free or licles are, aleo, raw materials for manufacture, and yield 
ne revenue—-it follows, inevitably, that much of the income 
here(olore derive frem importa must gradually‘disappear; and, 
ae « flecal sysem of taxation, it will, in time, prove a felo de se 

lea voying itvelt, Pheu, for most of our revenue, would remain 
only the expensive, unpopular, and deprecated alternatives of 
excise and direct taxes 

Chere is another illustration, somewhat striking, of the par- 
tial operation of the general structure of this bill upon agricul- 
tore. Toe highest duty, in a list of sixteen articles, is on cord- 
age, uotarrec; and another of 80 per cent., on cordage tarred. 
These are articles used extensively, not only in navigation, but 
on every farm, and in almost every log-cabin. The next is 
coarse cotlons, from 25 to the menstrous rate of 140 per cent. — 
wanted tor clothfhg and bedding whenever a ship saila, a fort is 
manned, a plough driven, a cow milked, ora laborer sleeps. 
In this manner, the whole list might be run through, and all 
above 5) per cent. with the exceptuon of two or three, and all, 
buta like number, between 50 and 35 per cent., would be found 
among the leading necessaries of life—including, besides what 
have been named, several species of iron, woollens, salt, sugar, 
coal, wares, molasses, paper, linens, &c How wretchedly 
must the discriminating policy be exercised, when, in a repub- 
lic, the numerous masses are taxed, on their greatest necessa- 
ries, from 60 to 140 per cent.; while wines, the luxury of the 
few and affluen', pay only about 50 per cent.—foreign delica- 
cies in fruits about the same—and silks, generally, but 30 or 40 
percent. What deserves further notice is, also, the fact, that 
among the articles which, in England, pay only the more mod- 
erate duty of 20 per cent., are the universal necessaries of iron 
and cotton—while here they are manufactures of tobacco. In 
the free list here are, also, “gold epaulettes,”’ and the poison- 
ous nue tomica; while there it is salt—the healthy inmate of 
every dwelling, trom the hut to the palace, but much the most 
extensively consumed in agriculture. 

Again: of the nine or ten articles in another table before me, 
which in Bogiand have heretofore yielded twenty out of twen- 
ty two parts of all her gross revenue from imports, one of them 
i4 grain; and, without commending the policy of the corn-laws 
genereily, 1. has been much protected, either directly or in- 
directly, in favor of her agriculture at home. Three of the 
other eight are protected in the same way for the agriculture 
of her colonies; while, among our ten highest, not one is an 
ageicultural articte; and thus not one of them is protected, 
ewher direcily or indireclly. And in the eight next, there is 
but one; and that is now protected, for the first time, only by a 
very low rate of duty. 

Sugar is in some respects an exception in both countries, as 
the cene trom which itis made is grown by agriculture; but any 
benefit trom that is almost exclusively confined here to one of 
the spall Sates, out of the whole twenty-six; and where the 
arowing of ection, instead of it, would prove quite as profitable. 
I pase oy turther Comparisons which occur to me, connected 
with (se lower differential dudes England imposes on articles 
fromm her colonies; and from which, on those lower duties, come 
most of the imports which yield the greatest revenue. I pase 
by the sirong contrast between her whole impost system and 
owra, in che fat, that, deducting luxuries, the necessaries of life 
imported there, do not, on an average, now pay over 25 percent ; 
wivile here they exceed that near 10 per cent, and thus fall 
most: heavily on the laboring classes. Bad, then, as has been 
the Baglish system in some respects, this one concerning im- 
ports te worse, and especially towards the agricultural interest. 

liew can We consistently pass such measures as this, aud 
conotaue Co rail at England for her corn-laws, when now her 
dative on grain are lower than half of those in the present bill? 
Nor will it become us to complain longer that ehe excludes 
our grain by high imports, when she takes three-fourths direct- 
ly, or indirectly through her colonies, of all we export. Nor to 
talk of retaliatory duties, when ours now on her cotton, iron, 
woollens, and crockery ware, are nearly double as high as hers 
on our grain; and when, if she oppreases the great mass of her 
popalation, and drives many into insurrection by her corn- 
taxca, WeOppress Ours InuCh More by taxes on all which is 
need to proiect from nakedness and cold, as well as all which 
enables our people, in the use of iron and cordage, to till the 
earth for bread, or navigate the ocean for gain. So, more than 
half of these nine leading articles in England, which yield 
most of her r-venue—such asepirits, wines, tobacco, fruits, &c.— 
are manifestly luxuries. There the great mass of the rev- 
enue is collected from the rich, who can afford to use luxuries, 
however hichly taxed. Bat here, our nine or ten articles, which 
are expected (o yield most revenue by this bill, and which will 
yield near twenty parts out of twenty-seven, if it succeeds as 
ite friends expect, are all necessaties, and even agricultural 
necessaries, except two—sapirits and silks. What a contrast! 
There, not half the articles yielding most are necessaries, 
Jleve, eighttenths of them! There, only what goes into the 
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mouth is taxed high. Here, what goes upon the back, as well as 
into the mouth. Hasthis been done to get more revenue here, 
when England is so much deeper in debt, and ought to be so 
much more taxed? 

Can neither the back nor the mouth be allowed to escape 
here, where the people at large are pretended to be so much 
less burdened, and to have so much more weight in public at: 
fairs?’ No, mr. The difference is, that here, our only privt- 
leged class supply clothing for the masses; while there, one of 
their privileged classes supplies food. Hence, the farmer 
is here heavily taxed; and hence, under the pretence of 
revenue, the people at large are to be made eed. 
to the manufacturers, and to he ground down to the earth with 
high duties on the greatest necessaries, to help build up that 
piivileged class. oa 

Some talk, even, as if there was a sacredness, or divine 
right, connected with them; and all legislation was to be shaped 
for their protection alone! [ff you question their exclusive 
pretensions over agriculture and commerce, th reproach is, 
you are hostile to American labor. 1a no labor American but 
theirs? If you oppose high discriminations for them,and them 
alone, you are vilifiedas an enemy to domestic industry. Is 
there no domestic industry in the plough, and scythe, and ship, 
as well asin aspinning jenny, or loom 

If you favor a tariff for revenue, and not protection to 
a single class, it isimputed to you that your wishsprings from 
opposition tothe American system—as if the true American 
system was not that of equal rights and equal taxation; or, 
should you be so impartial as not to like a home league for 
manufactures alone, you are denounced for want of patriot- 
ivm—as if there were not home crops, home herds of cattle, and 
home flocks of sheep to be encouraged, as much asthe manu- 
facture of soda-ash, vr vermicelli, or pins. The agricultural 
interes'sare inthis way misled or neglected. It may be un- 
designedly, yet still it is done, : : 

If those behind the curtain were, by this bill, seeking reve- 
nue alone, and did not intend to blind the farmers about protec- 
tion, by raising the duty on such articles as butter, wheat, flour, 
and lard, why did they select that which has so little competi- 
tion from abroad, and at the same moment yields so little rev- 
enue? The fact could hardly be credited, if not in the official 
document before me, that the revenue from butter, by this 
change, held out as merely financial, would be increased only 
$400; that from wheat flour, only $83; and that from lard—in 
the distressing wants of the treasury for near twenty-seven mil 
lions—not quite the great fiscal aggregate of ninety-eight cents! 
This, as financiering, must astonish Europe! Why not be open, 
manly, straightforward? 

Where are the drawbacks,“too, for the aid of farmers? None 
on their salt consumed, or their iron; while on the first you al- 
low a drawback to the fisheries, and on the last to the proprie- 
tors of railroads. 

What drawback is allowed on the molasses consumed in 
raising and shipping their surplus crops—the fruit of their 
labor and capitall—or on their cotton-bagging, or their sugar? 
But laree drawbacks are granted to the manulacturers of spirit 
from melasses, and o! refined sugar, when shipped abroad, as 
the fruit of manufacturing labor and capital. 

Another characteristic of the details of the bill, exceedingly 
unjust and uncqual to the agricultural and other laboring 
classes, 18, that, by the rate of duty, when specific, whatever 
may be its superiority in some cases over an ad valorem rate 
for securing revenue, itis so used here as to make the secondary 
quality and value of any article of the same name, and which, 
of course, is most used by the least wealthy, pay as high aduty 
nominally, and a much higher one really, oa its value, than is 
paid on the more fashionable and costly fabric used by the 
rich. Without fatiguing the Senate by many details on this, 
take the articles only of shoes and flannels. The silk shoe 
worn in the ball-room or soiree, pays no higher duty than the 
cowhide shoe worn by the sailor, laborer, or ploughman. So 
the coarse flannel used by the industrious Classes, 1s not only 
very highly taxed, but has to pay just as much duty per yard 
as the finest fabric used by the wealthiest. z 

Where, also, is the free list of articles to aid agriculture? 
For protection is afforded by letting the articles used by par- 
ticular classes come in free, as effectually as by taxing rival 
articles high. 

The whole free list for the manufacturers would fill almost 
a page: such as models of machinery, berries, nuts and vegeta- 
bles used for dying; all dye-woods; old metals in brass, copper, 
yewter, &c.,to be manufactured; crude brimstone, gums, mad- 
ier. India rubber, kelp, barilla, wood, palm leaf and oil, reeds, 
&c ; while the free lis: to aid farmers consists only of “ani- 
mals for breed’’ and “plaster of Paris.” 

To pursue this course, when agriculture and commerce 
have such superior claims to extraordinary protection, 
if granted at all to any class, is more especially unjust and 
snicidal to the best interests of the wholecommunity. 

Why, sir, the value of property of all kinds in this country 
is estimated at four thousand millions of dollars. Of this, at 
least three thousand millions (or three-fourths of the whole) 
belong to agriculture; and is that three-fourths to be neglected, 
for only a small pittance in manufactures mixed up with the 
other one-fourth? All the capital in the latter employment ap- 
pears, by the last census, to be only two hundred and srxty- 
seven millions anda fraction; while the capital in commerce 
and navigation, alone, exceeds it more than a hundred millions; 
and that in agriculture exceeds it over two thousand seven hun- 
dred millions. 

Generalities can hardly impress us strongly enough with the 
great magnitude of the interests in agriculture, compared with 
those engaged in manufactures. 

Here is a table, sir, compiled from the last census, as cor- 
rected. Fair computations of prices on it show that the crop, 
in one year, of only eight agricultural products, exceeds in 
value, by a hundred per cent., the whole capital employed in 
manufactures. 


AVERAGE PRICES. 





ladian cern, at 50 cents per bushel ° = $193,640,092 
Hay, at $10 per ton ° : : - 328,047,050 
Wheat, at $1 per bushel - - - 91,642,957 
Oats, at 50 cents per bushel . . - 5,000,000 
Sotton, at 10 cents per pound = - . - 57,800,000 
Potatoes, at 25 cents per bushel - : - 28,250,000 
Tobacco, at LO cents per pound - . - 24,018,000 
Wool, at 50 cents per pound . . - 17,900,000 
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When we come to the numbers employed, and belo 
those employed in each pursuit, after making p wh, 
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tions for persons in famities not enumerated in the censug, 
actively engaged in each occupation, it will be found that those 
id agriculture are more than twelve millions—or above three. 
fourths of the whole; while those in manufactures do not ey. 
ceed a million and a half—or one-eleventhof the whole. Arg 
the virtuous yeomanry of the country, aud their industrious 
families—being eight to one of *the inmates of factories—to be 
overlooked and taxed exorbitantly to sustain the latter; of 
rather, in most cases, the few capitalists who employ them? "Are 
the interest and comfort of the former nothing, compared with 
the latter? Give cheerfully to the latter, ot do, all deserved 
credit; but gre the former twelve millions of human beings pos. 
sessed of no domestic or home industry to be respected? |, 
not their labor as American? their useiulness as great? their 
patriotism and worth quite as proverbial? 

Yet, sir, you not ouly try to collect tribute from them by a 
bill like this, while you In many cases exonerate the manufac. 
turers, in respect to the taxes on foreign imports, but you 
compel them to pay immense sums more for various domesti: 
manufactures than they would have to pay, if the rate of duty on 
imports were not higher than the revenue standard. Thus, sir 
in England it has been calculated that, in consequence of taxa. 
tion of all kinds—equalling £50,000,000—the consumers are 
obliged to pay, on articles not imported, £100,000,000 more 
than they would otherwise be obliged to pay. 

Some have calculated that near seventy millions of dollars 
were paid here yearly, in consequence of the tax on foreign ar. 
ticles enhancing, to a like extent, the price of similar domes. 
tic ones. It may be suggested that the manufacturers pay some. 
thing more, also, in a ratio of their numbers; yet, we must ree. 
ollect that this is not the case with them, so far as they con- 
sume their own fabrics; and that they, in other particulars, get 
an indemnity in the higher prices of what they sell, and levy {t 
unjustly on the farmer and others, who obtain no indemnity 
from avy quarter. 

Ou the seaboard, the farmer is peculiarly overburdened by 
this system; because, from his position and trom habit, he con. 
sumes a larger portion of foreign imports than others; and,so far 
from being himself protected, even in the home market, as an in- 
demnity, he sees Ohio tobacco and Indiana pork and Mlinoigs 
flour selling near hisown door. This is right, if all was free 
trade, and no one interest specially aided. But, when the man- 
ufacturer in Rhode Island becomes embarrassed, he resorts to 
Congress for a higher tariff for relief; and, on the same princi. 
ple, why should notthe Mississippi planter or New Hampshire 
farmer? And why should it not be granted, under your system 
of partial legislation, in one case as well as the other? Some say, 
however, that this kind of tax, ifoppressive,is voluntary,and can 
be avoided by not consuming the article. This argument might 
have some ferce where only luxuries are taxed; but it cannot be 
tolerated a moment where almost every import is taxed highly, 
which custom andtaste render necessary, even to the middling 
and lower classes—indispensable food and clothing, no less than 
comforts and ornaments; what is used in infancy, manhood, 
and old age; needed at our births, marriages, and deaths; and al- 
most as vital toall classes as air, fire, and water. To argue 
that it is voluntary to keep or relinquish the use of such arti- 
cles, is to call it voluntary tosurrender your purse to the high- 
wayman when the alternative is your life. 

How would the manufacturers, if now taxed highly, and 
without any protection, be pleased with a similar, thougt 
juster retort, that it was voluntary-in them either to begin or to 
continue the manufacturing branches of business, if not profit- 
able? What makesthese high duties more burdensome here 
to the masses, is, that they fall on both food and clothing; while, 
in England, tor instance, hers fall only on the former—the lat- 
ter being cheap, and lightly taxed. 

Again: not only cottous and woollens pay there a low rate of 
duty, butiron. And the great condiment of all food for most of 
the animal creation, and the necessary of all classes, there and 
elsewhere—salt—while proposed to be taxed here 80 per cent., is 
in that country reproached by many as tax-ridden, still free— 
nobly free, to the cottager as well as the peer. 

To preach, also, as some do, that natienal independence re- 
quires us to proscribe everything foreign, is to advocate a re- 
turn to the condition of savages, and push back civilization te 
a state something worse than that of the dark ages. While 
I abominate as much as any one foreign follies and luxuries, 
and foreign political dependence, it is certain that necessaries 
and comforts, whether obtained at home or abroad, are still 
necessaries and comforts; and the dependence of different na- 
tionson each other for what each, by climate, skill, or custom, 
can produce cheapest, is a source of pecuniary gain to all, and 
quite as humaniziog as is the social dependence of a]] men in 
civilized society on each other for many mutual aids, and of- 
ten becomes the strongest pledge of continued peace. 

But some, in discussing these questions, assert that this view 
of them is hostile to any protection whatever te manufactures 
and they ask if none is to be granted. On the contrary, 
I contend that it concedes much protection—quite as great 
as our fathers looked to after the Revolution, and during 
the first quarter-century of the present Government. It re+ 
cognises, first, the incidental protection which agriculture and 
corumerce has in common with manufactures, in an ocean of one 
to three thousand miles, rolling between us and most of the 
places where foreign articles are produced. Next, to al! man- 
ufactures in the interior, there is a further protection by the 
alditional expense, risk, dc., of carrying thither any of the for- 
eign articles. Similar ones made on the spot, when heavy, like 
fead, iron, ealt, and hemp, will often command the whole inte- 
rior market, without the aid of any duty whatever, fiscal or pro- 
tective, on the foreign article. 

But, besides tyese two important protections, there is the 
na'nral protectiow’ to many articles, resulting from climate and 
soil. Thisis quite enough to make them flourish without any 
other. Such are the granite, hay, ice, and potatoes of the 
North; the wheat, Indian corn, pork, and tobacco of the mid- 
die Stetes or the West; and the cotton of the South. Thesen 
no aid from duties, any more than does hemp or timber in Rus- 
sia, coal and iron in England, silks and wines in France, gold 
and silver and the cochineal in Mexico, drugsin Turkey, or 
tea in China. If we consult nature, as we should, or any Pr 
culiat advantages in skill, machinery, or capital, we shall find 
that those pursuits will prove most profitable in all nations, 
which these circumstances indicate to be congenia); and if we 
atiempt to force what is not most congenial to our cli- 
mate, soil, habits, and means, the pursuit will often prove 
thriftless, even with the aid of high protective duties. The 
growth will thus often be an unnatural hot-bed and 
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uct, and the system as uophilosophical and ridiculous as that 
described by Swift in Laputa, ofextracting sunbeams for heat 
from cucumbers. ; ; 

But where a country like this, with a large capital, and libe- 
ral revenue in public lands, requires also some moderate 
addition of income from taxes—and they are, from convenl- 
ence, imposed on Imporis—a further protection ofven follows 
incidentally to agriculture and commerce, as well as to manu- 
factures. Nobody regretssuch a protection when an incident, 
and when proving equally faverable to each of those great 
pursuits, somewhat in the 1atio of the numbers and capital em- 

joyedin each. ‘That alone is the protection by the General 
Government, with its limited powers, which Jefferson and 
Madison could legitimately commend; and never the un- 
natural and unjust protection of only one branch of industry, to 
the neglect or expense of other branches. Such protection, 
wo, becomes constitutional, not as an object of taxation—no 
such object being named in any of the grants of power—butas 
a mere accidental consequence of taxation. Euriy as the 
adoption of the Constitution, Hamilton said that “the encour- 
agement of agriculture and mauufactures’’ beionged to the 
domestic police of the States. (No. 34, Fed.) One of the in- 
cidents of war was to derange commerce, and pet manufactures 
into exclusive favor; and then, for the firsi time, protection per 
se, and for them alone, was emanded; and from time to ume 
an increase, till the whole system was broken down by its ex- 

sin 1833. The doctrine and practice which have pre- 
yailed since, till now, have been a gradual return to a system 
of duties not exceeding 20 per cent., and yielding the protection 
which would flow from that rate, aad the other great advan- 
ages resulting often from position and climate. There may 
we stand now, and present, against any excesses, the firm front 
ofprinciple, established precedents, and sacred compromises. 
ndeed, Mr. Clay himself declared, as late as June, 1540, that 
aduty of 20 per cent. for revenue, aided by cash duties and 
a home valuation, would yield a sufficient protection to all 
kinds of manufactures, that ought to be persisted in. That 
apparent Change in views by him was hizhly commendable, and 
is much in accordance with the change which has been going 
on in Eogland since Mr. Huskisson’s exertigns In 1525, 
and which the ablest writers in political science have long ad- 
vocated; and which, at last, there have entered the workshop, 
and taken possession of the halls of legislation. In the late 
examinations before the committee on imports, several manu- 
facturers are said to have disclaimed all wish for protection 
above what would result incidentally from distance and a 
revenue standard of 20 percent.; and the examples of Saxony, 
as well as Switzerland, have demonstrated the truth of this, by 
years of manufacturing prosperity, entirely unprotected by 
special legislation or high duties. (See ldth page.) 

While we have been deliberating here, in an address tothe 
American minister in Manchester itself—a great cotton work- 
shop for the world—this idea is expressed boldly, as we!l as 
eloquently: 

“We trust that the delusive idea of protecting one branch of 
industry, by inflicting injuries upon other branches, is fast 
passing away ; and that, ere long, the abundant products of 
your country, and the various manufactures of ours, will be 
freely interchanged; that commercial transactions will become 
as uncontrolled by fiscal restrictions as are the waves, which, 
whilst they separate, serve to unite the parent with the daughter 
country. We feel convinced that the doom of munopoly is 
sealed in our land, thateven the blindness of party is becoming 
enlightened, and that all the wise and good will soon be brought 
to regret that a single hour should have been allowed to pass 
without the adoption ofthe sound principles of free trade.” 

England, from her position, small territory, dense popula- 
tion, and vast mines, must chiefly export manufactures, and 
bring back agricultural products; while we, from our position, 
our immehse territory, and fertile soil, ought chiefly to export 
agricultural products, and bring home manufacturer. Weare 
fitted for each other’s opposite wants, insiead of renning in 
parallel lines; and if partial protection be at all excusable, there 
or here, it is there for manufactures, rather than agriculiure; 
and here for agriculture, rather than manufactures. 


Place, then, taxes on imports, whenever needed, till the 
proper maximum is reached; and !et all the great interests in 
society, including manufactures, receive in this way ail the ad- 
ditional protection beyond their remoteness from other coun- 
tries, which will thus fall to their lot—but there halt. That, 
with steadiness in legislation, and natural advantages, is 
enough; more, without them, would be insufficient. Such, 
alone, is a judicious tariff, whether we regard revenue or pro- 
tection. ‘To go beyond that, for aid to manufactures alone, or 
any other{class, is not only without constitutional warrant, but 
violates the first principles of equal and just legissation. Togo 
beyond that, fer atd to all equally, by imposing higher taxes on 
all, will, of course, benefit neither in particular, and thus 
prove useless to all. To legislate thus, not for revenue, but 
the advancement of particular interests in particular States, is 
to assume duties which belong to those States, and were jeal- 
ously withheld from the General Government, and will prove, 
as they have pueeme, constant causes of partiality and heart- 
burnings. To do it to furnisha home market, in place of a for- 
eign one, isto pretend that one market is better than many, and 
thata sufficient home market exists for a hundred millions of 
spare produce, when all engaged in manufactures cannot con- 
sume or want two millions ofit. Todo it for aid to the curren- 
cy, as is pretended, is to suppose that mere barter requires 
more specie than distant commerce; and that what deranges 
the issues of the banks, by leading to periodical contraction and 
expansion, is con.jucive either tothe soundness or uniformity 
of the circulating medium. 

Jn short, to do this, and overload with unequal burdens differ- 
ent branches of enterprise and industry, as well as cripple free 
intércvarse between the great family of nations, is to defeat 
What hes at the true foundation of all sound policy as to legisla- 
tive encouragement to businese—which is to aid al! to sell 
woererer they can get most, and buy wherever they must give 
east 

Without going into many other fallacies on this subject, let 
m® ask what are the great reasons why we should do ail this? 
Chiefly to protect one class, when embarrassed, to the negiect 
orcost of other classes equally embarrassed; chiefly to raise a 
few mire pounds of sugar, where not more than one-third of the 
cane ripans, with Cuba; to insure the manufacture 
of ‘afew more yards of calico, at higher cost—like the making 
of icein Lowisiana, or the growth of pine-apples on the Whire 
mountains;,to make the planters of the South pay five cents 
ayard more for their. cotton-bagging, to help Kentucky; to force 

whole agricultural and na 
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interests on the Atlantic’ | 


pay 60 to 100 per cént. more for their iron, to benefit the wealthy | 
irou-masters of Pennsylvania. 

In all these Kinds of protection to manufactures, it is also the 
large capitalists and stockholders, more than the workmen, 
who profit by high duties, Apdif you ; ossessa right to go as 
far as (his bill does for protection alone, it would certainly | 
prove more efficient for that object to go further, and, as in the 
ages of monopoly in England, march up to the prohibitory du- 
ties—or, as in France, to absolute prohibition. That would also | 
be undisguised; and the people, being obliged in that case to 
furnish mostof the revenue in some other form, would see 
more clearly for whom, why, and what they are taxed, aud 
would examine more critically the necessity for it. 

Our commercial and navigating interestsal ways suffer nearly 
as much, in proportien, as agriculture, by high duties on for- 
eign imports. Those imports, being the returns for the sur- 
plus crops of the farmer and planter, a tax on the returns 
for the crops, when coming home, injures him, and the coun- 
try, in the end, as much asa tax on the crops themselves when 
going abroad. So a tax on the vess:] that carries them, in- 
cluded in her iron, copper, cables, and cordage, and in what is 
eaten and worn by the shipwright who makes the vessel, the 
sailor who navigates her, and the merchant who owns her, ts an 
evil to the farmer likewise, whose expense in getting his prod- 
ucis toa final market, and the proceeds back, is thus vastly 
enhanced, In this view, their connexion is inseparable, and 
their influence reciprocal. 

Again: as agriculture furnishes the chief materials for our for- 
eigu commerce, everythiag which checks and discourages, or 
taxes it, diminishes the employment for both commerce and nav- 
igation. These last give value tothe surplus of the first, ‘These 
last do not make us so much, or, at the wofst, more dependent 
on foreign nations than they are onus. What we obtain from 
them with the products of our labor, is likewise the fruit of 
American labor and American industry, as tnuch as the man- 
ufacture of soap and watches here. To restrict our markets 
—to lessen our freights, by extraordinary taxation on what is 
carried—is not only to disuse our ships, but to discourage pro- 
duction at home for export, and narrow the range of beneficial 
intercourse, civilization, and Christianity. 

Our whole tonnage for foreign trade was much less in 1830 
than in 1837 and 1838, partly in consequence of higher duties 
on imports and the materials of ship-butlding; and, whenever 
the tariff was lowered on come articles in 1830,and on all in 
1833, that description of tonnage, and partly from that circum. 
stance, increased rapidly. 

In a like manner our exportsand imports both fell off, or in- 
creased s!owest, when tariffs were highest, and increased fastest 
when tariffs were lowest. The latter were periect thermome- 
ters as to the former. Thus stood our 


IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION PER HEAD. 








CONSUMP- 
TION. 


IMPORTS. 





BEFORE A HIGH TARIFF. 
1792 to 1799 inclusive, about - 


$471,000,000 | $320,000,000 
Per head of population, yearly, 


about - - 14 30 10 00 
1800 to 1807 inclusive - 817,000,000 375,000,000 
Perhead, near - : - 28 00 8 70 

SINCE A HIGH TARIFF. 
1824 to 1831 : - - 678,000,000 | 500,000,000 
Per head - : ° . 7 70 5 60 
UNDER A LOWER TARIFF. 
1834 to 1841 . : - | 1,114,000,008 | 954,000,000 
Per head - - : : 10 00 8 00 





Exports, domestic increase of, when the duties were low— 
1790 to 1795—increase nearly : - > $20,000 G00 
Duty increases, and other taxes—1795 to 1800—les- 


sened : . : : : - 9,000,000 
Tariff modified, and other taxes lowered—1800 to 

1805—increased- . . 11,000,000 
Commercial restrictions—1805 te 1810--no change, 

by increase or diminution. 
War—1J810 to 1815—increased very little - - 3,000,000 
Peace, and duty not high the last three years—1i815 

to 1820—increased - : : : - 6,000,000 
Tariff low, except the last year—1820 to 1825—in- 

creased : - - : - - 15,000,000 
Tariff highest—1825 to 1830—/essened : - 7,000,000 
Tariff lowered—1830 to 1835—increased = - - 41,000,060 
Tariff lower still—1835 to 1840—increased - - 33,000.000 


The increase from 1820 to 1830, under the highest tariff, was 
only about eight millions; but from 1830 to 1840, under a low 
tariff, the increase exceeded fifty.four millions. Indeed, such 
has been the impulse imparted to these, under the low tariff of 
the last eight or ten years, that we have now become the second 
commercial power in the world. So far from returning to the 
Chinese prohibitory system, and abandoning ali, or most, for- 
eign trade; or imitating the highest protective country in Eu- 
rope, which, by such a policy, has made the grass grow in the 
streets of Spain, and surepes it of comrbyyce and a navy, and 
sunk it from a first to athird-rate power-..4 chriatendom—is it 
not far bever to push onward those high destinies, which na- 
ture, habit, and position, have long indicated are to be the re- 
sults of our agricalture and commerce?—a territory, extensive 
and fertile beyond imagination, to feed an increasing population, 
and furnish ample exports for ages; and a length of seacoast, 
rivers, and lakes, which give us seamen, vessels, enterprise, and 
employment, if not overtaxed, sufficient,in a few more un- 
shackled years, to make us first on every ocean, and foremost 
on the globe, with means for naval defence and naval glory. 

Rather than check this spirit by discouragements, such as are 
directly introdaced in this bill, taxing for the first timein many 
years the sheathing-copper for our ships; raising higher than 
even in 1828 the duties on cordage; restricting the period of 
drawback, anid imposing a new transit duty on what is re-ex- 
ported; and then attempting to prevent our country from be- 
coming like Venice, Genoa, and Holland, formerly the depot for 
all nations, and giving thus so much additional employment to 
our vessels;—rather than travel back and shut ourselves up in 
our terrapin shelis— let us pause. 

How can our ship building and navigation be expected to 
compete with the English and German, if pressed down with 
these new discriminations against it? with larger taxes also on 
all it works up, and all ite workmen consume, and a shortened 
period for re-exportation, anda new direct tax on this kind of , 


carrying trade of 2) per cent.? No, sir, The opposite course 
will make us what we have ever gloried to be—the fremdec! true 
freedom in every thagcommendable. Out example as to dus 
in politics, andan our Constitution as to religion and the purse, 
will be tarnished, if we hesitate to carry it out alse ja eur face! 
and commercial policy. , 

Of what use 1s equal freedem in elections, if we are pot to 
have equal freedom in texes—equal freedom in protection- 
equal freedom in trade? This asks no exemption from equal 
taxes, and equal burdens of all kinds. But every bieh resuict- 
ive duty on Imports, as well as every additional duty to the 
materials used in ship-building, or consumed by its workmes 
and navigators, is not only a discouragement to commerce, birt, 
if exclusive, tends to make its interests Wibutary to manufac 
tures, and paralyaes our exertivns to become the principal car: 
riers for the world. ‘The ancient noble spirit in our siacesmen, 
by which that amb'tion was promoted, m struggiing to estab- 
lish the doctrine that free ships made free goads—aiii even in 
waging war on the most powerful nation of the globe for free 
trade and satlers’ rights—and afterwards offering recipro 
cal treaties of commerce to al] mankind,—was worthy of the 
proudest days of the best republics in any age. ht was open, 
confident, manly; and has helped to cover our country with 
substantial wealth, and unprecedented tmprovements. ~ 

Let us not, then, retrograde, and pass such a partial, restric: 
ive, and anti-commercial bill as this, and disabie oureeives for- 
ever from standing forth as the champions of the free-trade 
principle. Let us not check, in any way, the expansion of that 
commerce which has proved to our country not only so en. 
riching, but so civilizing; and which, by our private enterprise, 
as well as our public expeditions, is making us discoverers of 
new islands, if not continents, and the pionrers in esiadblishing 
more—the reign of peace, the arts, and religion, in many of the 
remotest isles of the Pacific. 

A harsh course to this commerce wil! not only didve our ves 
sels from the ocean, aod blight the inducements to agriculrural 
enterpriee; but it will aim a fatal blow at the best foun cations 
of all ou? national defences and national independs nee, 

Our army will then lose half its energies and muscle, as i 
will be manned by starving and feeble manufacturers, Uiiven, 
in the revulsions to which their pursuits are exposed, to evliat, 
or find refuge in the almshouse, Our navy will be cii-pled 
and dismantled; for, withouta commercial marine, there can 
be no navy; and, with a palsied commerce, our ships ef war 
will have to be manned by the same enlfeebled artisans, rather 
than the healthy bodies, strong arms, and lion hearis, who 
have spent their youth on the mountain wave, or breathed the 
pure atmosphere of hills and valleys. 

Considerations like these show that, if there is te be auy par- 
tial or high protection for particular pursuits, it should be jn 
favor of agriculture and commerce, aud against manuluccures, 
rather than the reverse. Those engaged in agriculture, too, al. 
ways have the means to live, when their surplus will notsellat 
home or abroad; but manufacturers, in such revulsions, caniot 
eat their cloths or iron, and must usually fly for existence to the 
parish poor-house, and be fed on the grain and meat of the un- 
protected and unfavored farmer. 


The next step will be one equally inconsistent with our true 
national character and policy, but in strict acco:dance with 
this bill—that is, to impose high duties on foreign laborers as 
well as foreign merchandise. What, sir! we, whose revolution- 
ary victories were won, in part, by foreigners——by the Latay- 
ettes, the Paul Joneses, the Kosciaskos, and Steubens—now 
prate about our being inundated by the cheap laborers, as well 
as the cheap labor, of Ireland, Germany, and Englind;— we, 
whose forests have been felled, whose canals dug, and ra'iroads 
laid—whose bridges, and forts, and public buildings (of which 
we are so boastful) erected by workmen from abroad—-wil! next 
seek to exclude from our shores this very foreign laborer. 


Where this anti liberal and antiicommercial spicit tray end 
—whether in some debased bondage to castes and classes, like 
Egypt and India, or insome military despotism, to quel! those 
who dare, like our brethren in one of the Eastern Siates, 1 y to 
be free—iree in equal rights and privileges—and not submiving 
to unequal or @ppressive taxation of une class or section, (o ben- 
efit others—remains tobe seen. But, however all the rest may 
end, L hope, ere long, to sée salt and books placed in the free 
inet; the first chiefly to lighten the burdens of agriculture, though 
arelief to all the consuming classes; and the last to accelerate 
the improvement of our whole people, in more easily becoming 
acquainted with the arts, their social duties, and political righte, 
as well as in procuring, less expensively, enjoyments which 
are virtuous, elevating, and useful. If we will not encourage 
making trade free, nor the food of the body free, let us put forth 
one effort for the glory of making the food of the mind free. 





APPENDIX. 


All the tables, except the four following, are omit- 
ted for want of room: 


No. 1. 
Articles paying highest duties under the proposed 
bi 


Above 5O per cent. 


1. Cordage, untarred : - (per cent.) 150 to 100 
2. Chéap cottons - - . . + 140t0 2 
3. Pepper, black - : ° ° ° 130 
4. Iron, nails, or spike rods . : ° 15 
5. Paper, writing - : : . 125 to 100 
6. Glaes, quart bottles ° . ° : 120 
7. Wire, notcver No. 14 - - ° - 100 
8. Spirits, near . , . ° ° 100 
9. Spices, generally : - . - Sw BO 
10, Salt ° « . ° ° - aD 
11. Cordage. tarred ° - : . ] 
12. Glage, cut . - - - - 6t 40 
13,.8ugar  - . ° : - - Oto 40 
14. Cotton bagging - : . . - Wto 40 
15. Woollene . . . - - Cito % 
*16, Iron, reHed.and pigs = - : - - 6 





*Last price current in England would make the duty near 
100 per cent, 
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————————————— 
At and under 50, but above QW per cent. 
1. Coal ° - . . (per cent.) 50 
2 Fruits - . . . - . , BO 
3. Wines - . . . > . 50 
4. Molasses : ° 40 w 30 
5. Silk . 3 : . 40 to 30 
6, Wares, crockery and China . ‘ 30 
7. Linens - - . . . J 25 
Three articles selected at and under 20 per cent. 
tl. Tobaco - ° . - 1) 
2. Goldepaulets - - . free. 
3. Nux vomica ° free, 
No. 2, 
Highest duties in England. 
Above 50 per cent. 
Foreign. Colonial. 
lL. Oospiriu - (per cent.) 500 . 160 
2. Molasses . . 300 . 80 
3. Coffee - . . B00 : 90 
4. Sugar - . . 300 . 50 
6. Tobaco - . . 250 : 200 
6. Teas - . . 200 or over. 
7. Wines - 200 to 100 
8. Fruit - - . 60 
At and under 50 to 20 per cent. 
tl. Grain . ° (per cent.) 50 . 15 
2. Woollens . . 30 
3. Wares . . . JU to 15 
4. Silk . ° ° 30 
Three articles selected ut and under 20 per cent. 
1. lon (per cent.) 20 
2. Cotton . : . 20 to 10 
3. Balt . . : free. 


es 


No. 3. 


List of articles in this bill yielding most revenue. 


Secretary Forward’s report, No. 209, gives the quantity of 
imports in 1810, prices, and duty now proposed, and amount 
from it. 

The whole revenue, gross, is about 32 millions of dollars, and 
net 274 millions of dollars; by it the average rate of duty is 
about 36 to 36 per cent. on 93 millions of imports not free. 








1. Silke of all kiads yield by it near $4,000,000 

2. Sugar . ° ° 3,700,000 

3. Teas . 2,500,000 
1. Coffee : . 2,000,000 

5. Spirits - . - 2,000 000 

6. Woollens 2,000,000 
7. Iron . 1,500,000 

Manufactures of 600,000 

8, Cottons . 1,500,000 
9 Lineus 1,200,000 
10, Molasses 1,000,000 
22 000,000 

1k. Spices (pepper near one half) $750,000 
12, Salt . . 500,000 
13. Wines . 500,000 
\4. Fruits (mostly raisins) 500,000 
15. Crockery ware 500,000 
16. Coal . - 302,000 
17. Hides . ° . e 250,000 
i8. Tobacco, manulactured (chiefly cigars) —- 200,000 
8 articles 3,500,000 

10 articles 22,000,000 


$25,500,000 





18 articles get wy Gy, ‘ 


Norse —The chief changes from his pian in these articles are 
mn tes, coffee, and salt. The product from the firettwo, by 
the bill, wili be near a million jess, and from salt about one- 
seventh of a million less. The aggregate of the first tea articles 
would then be about $20,700,000; and of the whole about 
$23,700,000 

Silka will not yield, in fact, one-half as much, because 
most have been free, and we shall make more now. 

Sugars will not be as much, because we make more, and 
from indian corn, and consume less when higher, as in England. 
So mulasses. So make more tron. . 

Spiriis.--Import lesa, as higher duty, and make more at 
home, and consume less in temperance times. 

Linen, tea, and coffee —A\li will be leas used as have been 
free; other articles will be substituted. 





No. 4. 
List of English articles yielding most revenue. 


Among the witnesses examined before the committee was 
John M’Gregor, esq , one of the juint secretaries of the board of 
trade. He atated chat the ten leading articles, which produced 
£20,502,655 revenue in 1839, were: 


Sugar and molasses . . + £4,826,917 
Tea . - , - : 3,658,763 
Spirits . : . . . 2,615,413 
Wine : . . . - 1,549,308 
Tobacco - . » . 3,496. 686 
Coffee and cocoa - . - . 749,818 
Fruits of all kinds - - - - 462,002 
Timber and dyewoods : ° : 1,668,534 
Corn, grain, meal, and rice” - : : 1,131,075 

Toval ° : - £20,502,506 











TAN these are subject to 10 per cent. hugver duty in certam 
foreign Vessels thus side of Cape of Goou H Hedy ind Qo pr 
cent. the other side, if not teas, 

tWhen price jow, and lower if price high. 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. Hastings. 
REMARKS OF MR. HASTINGS, 


OF OHIO, 
In the Howse of Representatives, July 9, 1842.—On 
the tariff bill. 


Before I proceed, Mr. Chairman, to notice some 
of the details and bearings of this tax bill from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, that may have es- 
eaped the attention of gentlemen who have preceded 
me, Jet me state a fact that may be worth considera- 
tion, and induce reflection. All Governments that 
I have ever read of, up to the present time, whether 
despotisms, limited monarchies, republics, or other 
variety, all agree in one common feature—tazing 
labor to the relief of capital. With an occasional 
aberration or so, this is the oppressive, unjust ac- 
tion of all; and call it policy, or what you will, it 
is evidently a kind of inherent, instinctive, sympa- 
thetic secret that they all understand and agree in. 
It is true there is some difference, occasionally, 
among Governments, in the mode or process of ab- 
stracting from the labor of the many to aggrandize 
the few, to compel the industrious to support the 
idle. The genuine, legitimate, full-blooded despot- 
ism, will do the summary clear thing at once—cut 
off a head, or carry off the property of the subject 
without question o1 ceremony; but the more refined 
Christian Governments go differently to work. By 
the action of a curious, nice, subtle, insinuating lit- 
tle operator of three letters called “tax,” they keep 
grinding, and squeezing, and scraping, and wear- 
ing out the mind, and body, and property of man, 
woman, and child, until all becomes exhausted— 
nothing left but the mere skeleton of what has been. 
At the same time, the motive of action in ‘all is the 
same—to make the producer do the work, pay, and 
fight, while the idle exclusive luxuriates and riots 
in the consumption of the fruits of the producer’s 
labor. And our own Government has been in the 
same habit since ever | have known it—taxing la- 
bor to the relief of capital; but a habit that Iam in 
hopes it will have to get rid of pretty soon by the 
fiat of the people; for it is very plain, from the con- 
dition of the country, and the Government’s embar- 
rassed movements, that it is behind the people; and 
they will have to put it right. Weall know that 
the Government must be supported; and that it has 
been maintained heretofore by the income from the 
public domain, and by indirect taxation, called a 
tariff, or duties on imports; and the bill now before 
us is of the latter description, for the public Jands 
are gone, and, by a provision in the bill, are, it 
seems, to continue gone. Well, it is a voluminous 
bill, comprising fifty pages, and an ably-drawn up 
bill, and a well-printed bill; but it appears to me, at 
least, a revenue bill that will be very difficult of di- 
gestion, and may not sil easy on the stomachs of 
those who swallow it, unless made more palatable 
and wholesome by remodeling and reconciling its 
conflicting proportions, removing its crudities, and 
substituting more sound material. 

In relation, Mr. Chairman, to the amount of 
money to be collected from the people to defray the 
expenses of their Government, and no more,—the 
will of my constituents, and the conviction of my 
own judgment, is, that, as heretofore, the first item 
of revenue to be appropriated towards that purpose 
should be the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands; and that the indirect tax, in the shape of du- 
ties on imports, to make up the remainder, should 
be levied as equally and impartially, in reference 
to the various indusirial pursuits of the American 
people, as may be practicable. And such is the 
guide by which I will be directed in my course 
upon this new tax-bill—a bill that, to a man of 
plain, simple, gmgle-eyed purpose, indicates, if it 
should becom@ra law, a series of distracting and 
perplexing consequences to the sections, and classes, 
and interests, it may be supposed it will benefit; and 
disturb, and unhinge, and dissatisfy the straight- 
forward and more direct avocations that are not 
embraced inthe scheme. Such, I believe, with the 
most respectful deference to the committee that 
drew up the bill, will be the effects and results of 
the disparities and partial tendencies of its provis- 
ions: whether for protection, positive or incidental); 
or for revenue; or for all,—their discriminating op- 
erations will be perplexing and oppressive, and un- 
successful in execution. However, be that as it 
may, my mind is single and straightforward upon 
the whole subject: in taxation, as in all other legis- 
lative action, I am governed by an inviolate, irre- 
pressible regard for the people’s equal rights, in 
their pure, entire amplitude—believing that their 
integrity is the only security for the perpetuation 

of free government, Under this firm conviction, I 
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adhere to the sentiments I maintained during the 
extraordinary session of last summer, in m re. 
marks on this floor, when the tax-bill of that da 
was under discussion. Perhaps I may as well 
quote the proposition itself: “As I put myself Upon 
the plain, unerring, broad ground of equality of 
taxation, direct or indirect; and that the people's 
rights, and the Constitution, and the harmoiay of 
the Union through impartial taxation, imperiously 
demand, in every act of legislation, an entire, un. 
qualified regard for this democratic, fundamenta| 
principle of free government—equal righis,—] of. 
fer a plain, simple proposition, arising out of the 
subject of this bill: and that is, that the import du- 
ties upon all products that we can raise in our 
soil, and upon all fabrics that we can manufac. 
ture, should be of one ad valorem denomination, of 
such a per centage as would, together with the 
proceeds of the public lands, pay the expenses of 
the Government—and no more; that the products 
which our climate will not permit us to raise 
should come in duty free; that the duties should 
be paid in cash down—and that, in gold and sjj- 
ver; and the fish-bounty laws repealed.” This is 
the general proposition that I submitted to the 
people’s Representatives for their consideration 
then; and I submit the same now, with the in- 
cumbent addition of the necessary checks and 
guards against fraudulent invoices, and other rey. 
enue malversations—having, in this position, a sin- 
gle eye to the good of the whole; not permitting 
my imagination to be led away by particular in- 
terest of section, clique, class, or individual. And, 
believe me, Mr. Chairman, we mistake the matter 
egregiously, if we suppose that any other kind of 
indirect-taxing legislation will satisfy the will of 
the American people generally. They have be. 
gun to investigate and scrutinize closely the bear- 
ings and effects of the taxing power in its appli- 
cation heretofore on their independence and pros- 
perity; and the hour is rapidly approaching when 
they will confine its exercise to an aan rere re- 
gard for the inviolability of their equal rights. 

I do not think I could doany good by grabbling 
in the arcana of figures, and speculation, and con- 
jecture, of what the public expenses or exportations 
may be, or what the importations on which to predi- 
cate a tax may be; for plenty has been said upon all 
this to inform and confound and perplex. We 
have a variety of truth, error, hypothesis, calcula- 
tion, and imagination; but one thing is certain—and 
that is, that the ow expenses, from the way we 
are going on, will be quite plenty, and to spare, for 
the people to pay some twenty-five millions, at 
least, if not thirty. For we need not talk about what 
they might be, with wisdom and economy; we had 
better speak of what they are, and what the people 
will have to pay—what will be exacted from labor 
—until they enforce a salutary change themselves, 
as they may think best. As to the conjectural cal- 
culations of importations, by taking the voane 
the last six or seven years, which some have been 
doing, {think we are deceiving ourselves with the 
mere flickerings of fancy—moonshine in a well. 
Is not the scene changed? Has not the paper-mone 
illusion, by which the country was inundated wit 
foreign merchandise, evaporated, leaving only a 
“wreck behind?” Or is it expected to revive again, 
and deceive the people once more with its pictorial 
blandishments? Have not the States two hundred 
and twenty millions of debt to pay, and the Gene- 
ral Government upwards of twenty millions?}—and 
an increasing prospect, I am afraid. And yet we 
figure up heavy a on paper, on which 
to levy atax,through consumption, to pay expenses, 
interest, and debt! No, sir; we may import and 
tariff as we will, but the people will not buy. 
Those who live upon the industry, the labor of 
others, may buy and get in debt again; but labor 
itself—the great pay-all—cannot afford to buy what 
have been heretofore called goods; for they would 
turn out evils, as they have already done. 1 may 
be mistaken, but this is my opinion; and the cir- 
cumstances the paper bubble has left us in war- 
rant my conclusions. Therefore, tariff as we 
may—tax imports how or in what manner we will 
—-We cannot extract money enough from consump- 
tion to pay the expenses of the Government, Or 
anything like it, unless we can inveigle the people 
into the injustice of getting deeper in Gebt, insiea of 
paying what they owe diveaty. Eat, drink, and 
wear, to repletion, from other nations, that their 
Government may bleed it out of them, in the shape 
of taxes on imports, to sustain itself! What a 
happy epicurean conception in political economy, 
if it could only be realized—worthy the croo 
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wrturing genius of indirect taxation! But the 
gratification will hardly be enjoyed this time; and 
why? Fiction is disappearing trom off the land, 
and reality is taking its place;—honest, hard-fisted 
reality, that never deceives—that may grasp you 
roughly sometimes, but ever speaks the truth. Fic- 
tion might’be likened tothe bank note of a broken 
corporation, and reality tothe hard eagle or hard 
dollar of the United States. 

| said, that such products as our climate would 
not permit us to raise, should come in duty free— 
such as tea, coffee, spices, rock and island 
salt, dye-woods, etc., and for a good reason— 
to do justice to labor, which is the great pro- 
ducer and great consumer ; and if any of them 
are luxuries, (which I deny,) to enable “ the 

yp man,” as Andrew Jackson said, “to get them 
as well as the rich.” It may be said by some, 
thatthere can be no more injustice to Jabor in duty- 
ing these imports, than in dutying the others that 
itmay consume. There is a vast, important, op- 
pressive difference. In the first case, the working- 
man—be his means little or much—has no resource 
but to buy 'he taxed necessaries, or do without; he 
feels that his freewill is, in a measure, invaded. 
Notso in the lastcase. Here he has some resort; 
his freewill remains whole; he may go to his gar- 
den, or his farm, or his household manufacture, if 
he chooses or thinks proper. In the first case, he 
may be said to pay an involuntary indirect tax, 
and, in the last case, a voluntary indirect tax—asen- 
sitive difference in the sentiment of the freeman, 
be assured. Some singularly charitable liberalists 
say that those who object to pay a tax upon 
those articles which are unadapted to our climate, 
can substitute rye-coffee, sage, mint, and other herb- 
tea, spice-wood, and native red pepper, etc. A refer- 
ence to the taxed teaof the Revolution, and the bat- 
tle of Bunker’s Hill, might, perhaps, be an appro- 
priate reply. 

In truth, there is no indirect tax in the whole cat- 
alogue so unjust to the working-man as that which 
is now to be levied on products that do not belong 
to our climate; and so palpable, too, that it should 
not be thought of fora moment. Let us expose its 
partial operation by an illustration or two. 


We will instance a capitalist manufacturer, with 
an investment of $100,000, havinga family of nine 
and himself, and employing fourteen families, of 
ten persons each. ‘The tax-bill of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, which is before us, levies on 
teas a duty of twenty, fifteen, ten, and eight cents 
per pound, and on bohea (a species similar to clo- 
ver-hay) three cents a pound; on coffee, 20 per 
cent.; On cocoa, one cent per pound; chocolate, 
four cents a pound; mace, fifty cents a pound; nut- 
megs, thirty cents a pound; cloves, five cents a 
pound; cinnamon, twenty-five cents a pound; pimen- 
to, or allspice, fivecents a pound; black pepper, five 
centsapound; ginger, two centsa pound; camphor, 
twenty cents a pound. On salt--in this instance I 
mean rock and island salt, the purest kinds—ten 
cents a bushel of fifiy-six pounds; a measured 
bushel of these kinds weighing much more. On 
raw sugar, two and a half cents per pound; clayed 
sugars, four cents a pound; refined sugars, six cents 
a pound; molasses, five cents a gallon. ‘The fore- 
going articles, with the exception of sugar and mo- 
lasses—and the duty on that exorbitant, from fifty 
to seventy-five cents—are either rejected by, or not 
found in, our climate; and should be duty free. 
Now, suppose that the duty per annum on the con- 
sumption of these necessaries should be a dollar 
apiece—a moderate estimate—to every one about 
this establishment; it exhibits the spectacle of a 
congregation of fourteen non-capitalist working 
families around a manufacturing establishment, 
and each of such families, comprising ten indi- 
viduals, paying as much tax on imported necessa- 
ries, towards supporting their Government, as the 
$100,000 capitalist’s family, of ten persons also, 
that employs them! One specimen, this, M.. 


Chairman, of “taxation on labor to the relief of 


capital,” under this tax bill. We will offer another. 
Most of us have heard of the sufferings, and prive- 
tions, and intense wearing labor that the thousands 
of destitute females in some of the larger citics 
undergo, to earn the miserable pittance that wi ! 
barely sustain life in themselves and their children. 
Let us suppose one of those warehouses or clothing 
contractors, with a capital of $100,000, that employ. 
some hundreds of these heart-broken females, +: 
mere skin-and-bone pay, each of them contributing 
as much tax toward the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, on the consumption of the articles 1 have 
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enumerated, as the one hundred thousand dollars 
capitalist that employs them: the whole of these, 
suppose some three hundred, that work for him, 
paying, at sixty centseach, one hundred and eighty 
dollars yearly of this kind of tax; while he, in un- 
restricted indulgence, pays from five to ten dollars 
perhaps, according to the family he may have— 
another sample of “taxation on labor to the reliet of 
capital.” A working man in the West, with a 
wife and ten children—nothing uncommon there— 
will have to pay as much tax in his Government’s 
support, on his consumption of those foreign prod- 
ucts which his climate will not permit him to com- 
mand from the soil of his own country, as his 
capitalist neighbors of extended thousands of dol- 
lars. Such will be the wide disparity of the action 
of this kind of tax upon labor and capital ali over 
the Union, if Congress persists in imposing it. 
But it will not be the tax to Government alone that 
the consumer will have to pay; for when he buys 
the article, the duties ‘will have been doubled, per- 
haps, from the various per centages levied on the 
tax itself by the traffickers through whose hands it 
will have passed. 

Suppose this problem should be submitted to the 
tax projectors. Ifa working family of ten persons, 
with no capital at all but their hands, pay from six 
toten or more dollars a year of taxes on their con- 
sumption of tea, coffee, spices, sugar, molasses, and 
salt, towards supporting their Government: what 
should an idle family of ten persons, with a capital 
of one hundred thousand dollars, pay on a similar 
consumption? Would not a proportionate solution, 
applied to all the capital in the Union, pay the debts 
of the States at once, as well as the Government ex- 
penses? 

I ask the people’s Representatives to pause, be 
fore they inflict this anti-climate product tax upon 
the labor of the country, as it will have the most of 
itto pay—nearly all—from the way I have shown it 
will work;—nothing more plain. I do not merely 
appeal to the justice and wisdom of the Representa- 
tive, but I appeal to his humanity, against exacting 
duties from such imports that have become neces- 
saries in universal request, although some choose 
to call them luxuries. Will he make the toil-worn 
laborer and mechanic, and the widow and orphan, 
contribute as much towards the expenses of Gov- 
ernment, through the action of necessitous con- 
sumption, as the independent and the opulent? Will 
he make the destitute, heart-broken female ofthe city, 
who has been reduced from more prosperous days, 

erhaps, to distressing indigence; who has to work 
meet almost blind at her needle, from daylight 
in the morning to the middle of the night, and 
longer, to earn some twenty-five cents towards 
barely sustaining life in her children and herself,— 
will he wring a tax from her scanty pittance of 
tea, and coffee, and sugar, and salt, 100 to 150 per 
cent.—even from the handfal of coal in her liitle 
grate, that she shivers over while plying her in- 
tense labor of a treezing winter’s night? Will he, 
I say, make this poor woman assist her Govern- 
ment, that has perhaps legislated her into her de- 
pressed condition, equally with her rich neighbors, 
of thousands upon thousands, surrounded by all the 
luxuries, and comforts, and enjoyments of life? If 
he will do this thing, however, he may yet need her 
prayers with the recording angel, that the deed be 
not traced with her tears in the book of fate, 
where immutable truth will appear for and against 
us all. 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that we will be 
able to burden the farmers and mechanics, and 
other workers of the West, with this anti-climate 
product tax, without hearing from them on the oe- 
casion. The farmers of Ohio pay their own State 
and county taxes cheerfully; that matter belongs to 
themselves; but they will not sit very placidly un- 
der this congressional offspring of special purpose 
that is going to be imposed on them. Let the 
wives of the Western household enjoy their tea 
and coffee in peace, without the indirect tax ac- 
companiment to remind them of the benign labor- 
burdening wisdom of their Government; let the: 
have their nutmegs, and cinnamon, and pepper, an | 
















































ginger, and allspice, which they cannot raise i 
their garden, free; let them have them without t} < 
100 to 150 per cent. tax-abstraction. Depend upon 
it, if you tax in this instance, their bortende an | 
sons will make you untax again. 

I perceive, according to the report of the Se«- 
retary of the Treasury, accompanying a bill i» 
provide revenue from imports, &c., that the impo: 
indirect tax which would be collected off the anii- 
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climate products of tea, cofleve, spices, cocoa, and 
camphor, by the provisions of the tax bill of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, would be about 
$4,856,000, and the indirect tax on sugars, wolas- 
ses, and salt, about $5,192,000: making together ten 
millions in round numbers, seven-eighths of which 
would be paid by labor consumption, supposing 
that number of the population to be workers in 
variety. Such is the sublime ari and secret of ex 
tracting from labor, through its consumption of ne 
cessaries, support for Government. 


Much has been said and insisted on about dis« 
criminating and differential duties. ‘They belong, 
sir, to the unconstitutional privilege family—a fam- 
ily of high aristocratic tone and arrogance, and 
pretension and influence—a family that have done 
more to mar, and retard, and oppress the industrial 
interests of the Union, than a ten years’ war—a 
family that have attempted to control and seize upon 
the Government itself, and exercise it to perpetuate 
their power, by corrupting and modeling the peo- 
ple to their designs. In this discriminating tax, we 
see the oblique, crooked, squinting feature of the 
the privileged race, that looks one way and strikes 
another; the same “general good” protession that 
subserves its own aggrandizement. But we must 
try to expose the fallacy, and let it speak for itself, 
And I may briefly repeat what I have already said— 
that, after admitting free of duty the anu-climate 

roducts, and returning the proceeds of the public 

ands to the treasury, I will vote for an equalized 

impost upon all else, to an amount that may be re- 
quisite to defray the expenses of the Government, 
whether giving incidental protection or pot; and 
such imposts to be paid in cash, and that gold and 
silver only; but in no case will [ vote one cent of 
tax on those products that our climate will not per- 
mit us to raise, for the reasons I have already as- 
signed. The only discrimination that can be known 
generally, is dutied goods in equality, and free 
goods; and articles clearly necessary, if any, for 

or in national defence in time of war, because this 

concerns allin the integral strength of the Repub- 

lic; and how far it might be wise to keep the du- 

ties on eps below the smuggling standard, (some 

of which could be carried on shore in the mouth, 

as has been the case,) might be worth consideration, 
But look at the situation Congress is placed in by 
this partial, distracting, rival discrimination project; 
memorials and petitions from manufacturing com- 
panies of every description, pressing for high protee- 
tion and discriminating duties. Can we gratify 
all? Can we discriminate for all, to the extent they 
would wish? If we give one a hundred per 
cent., another eighty, another sixty, another forty, 
and so on, will your variety of discriminations 
and differentials, and protections, satisiy all? 
Will some of them not accuse you of injustice, of 
partiality, of ignorance of the complexity of inter- 
ests you attempt to regulate and build up? How 
can Congress legislate for the changing modifica- 
tions nece8sarily belonging to industry, through 
supply and demand, and the other numerous cir- 
cumstances that operate upon it?) You cannot give 
to some without taking from others, turn it and 
twist it and plan and sophisticate it as you may. 
Large manufacturing establishments will be ever 
subject, like banking, to fluctnation, expansion, and 
contraction—depending on supply and demand; the 
former unlimited within the capital and credit, and 
the latter uncertain to the extreme. Hence the 
sad reverses in condition among those employed 
and dependent on them in England, and, indeed, in 
our own country. You should not, by legislative 
enactments, disturb the equilibrium of equal right 
in industrial pursuit; for by doing so you mislead, 
distract, and oppress the free, natural impulses of 
the people in conserving their efforts towards get- 
ting a living, and their pursuit of prosperity and 
happiness, each in his own way. Man is ever en- 
deavoring to assist his happiness by promoting 
whatever he may believe to be his interest; and it 
is natural. The impulse evinces and moves itself 
through all the ramifications of association for gov- 
ernment, in the individual, the family, the indus- 
trial class, the local community. his is the 
general action of the people in the business of 
life; and their Government should not interfere 
with it under the idea of regulating and improving 
what it cannot possibly understand, from its count- 
less variety of cause and effect, and diversified 
result. And believe me, Mr. Chairman, this dis- 
crimination process, with all deference for the judg- 
ments of the gentlemen who concocted it, evinces 
a very imperfect knowledge of human nature, and 
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of the spirit of the Federal Constitution: for the 
former certainly thrives best when it is left free 
to manage its own concerns in its own way; ard 
the latter never intended that equality of right 
among the people should be interfered with by 
legislation. If these proposed indirect tax duties, 
to the amount of the Government expenses, will be 
a protection and encouragement to industry, as is 
represented, let the benefits extend to all. Do not 
render the operation partial and invidious, by dis- 
crimination; for the people cannot be made to be- 
lieve that inequality in taxation is an indiscriminate 
benefit, tax their honest, unsuspicious credulity as 
you may. 


And more: do not talk so much about assisting 
the poor man by the “art polite” of taxing his !abor 
through the medium of his consumption of neces- 
saries, afler having contributed to bis poverty by 
un wise legislation, in promoting and aggrandizing 
monopoly and privilege in all its phases. We 
need not talk about making this, that, and the other, 
cheap for the working man: iet us simply do him 
justice, and he will help himself; do him no over- 
weening charity, for he is a freeman and wants 
none, and will have none; let him stand upright 
with his fellow-citizen in the economy of his coun- 
try, which is his right, and all that he demands; 
pass no laws to place him at disadvantage—that’s 
all. There will be a sufficiency of inequality of 
condition, which, in its extreme, is the bane of 
freedom, without passing laws to promote it, as all 

artial ones do. y constituents did not send me 
— to assist in forming a tariff of revenue-im- 
posts that will be a medium of dispensing bounties, 
atid patronage, and special privilege, and peculiar 
advantage, cither to persons, or classes, or particu- 
lar branches of industry; but to vote for equal laws, 
which is all that freemen want. They elected me 
to legislate for the great whole, not for section, class, 
company, or interest, and particularly where it con- 
flicts with the weal of all; that I am to construe the 
Constitution as it literally is, as far as words have 
plain meaning; not to strain it out of truth merely 
to make out “a case;” that lam ever tobear in mind 
that the Union demands this impartial exercise of 
the action of the Representative, for that Union 
is a federation of States, giving up a portion of 
their powers, as defined in the Constitution, for the 
better preservation of the whole—a compact that 
must be rigidly adhered to, the integrity of the 
Union depending upon it. ; 

It will be perceived, Mr. Chairman, that I neither 
Speak nor think in a sectional! spiril; nor in an iso- 
lated iron, or cual, or cotton, or woollen, or tobacco 
discriminating tariff spirit; nor in a mere agricul- 
tural, or mechanical, or manufacturing, or commer- 
cial discriminating tariffspirit. No, sir; I speak in 
a disinterested Western spirit—in what | believe, 
by way of general proposition, essentially, an all- 
utilitarian live and let live Ohio spirit, Ispeak as 
Ithink and feel—in a spirit that embraces all sec- 
tions, all classes, all industrial pursuits and inter- 
esis—a spirit, that comprises in its expansion all 
yast, present, and to come, of the independence and 
lappy prospects of this broad land—this glorious 
Uniou. In a word, lL speak in an American spirit. 

‘The Constitution never could have intended this 
discriminating policy in duties on imports, because 
it would have been a violation of equal right; and 
if it could be pretended to be so construed, we 
wonld have to go behind the instrument itself, to 
the equal rights of the people and the States that 
formed it, as a standard of redress—a test too plain 
and just for the pretension to stand. 1 know it has 
been argued that policy and expediency demand 
discrimination; and it is expected that the Constitu- 
tion, as here\ofore, must bend to both. No such 
thing. We will none of it. Policy !—we are al- 
ways talking of policy; a word in great demand; I 
do not much like it; it might be called an indefi- 
nitism of vague, crooked features, but finesse a 
prominent one; it has an air of roguery about it at 
times; it should not be at home in a republic. I 
wish we would think less about such a hackneyed, 
verted available of wiseacre legislation. Let us 
ave the unpolished, untainted, untwisted policy of 
plain, direct truth. The word, to my mind, con- 
veys the idea of a hoteh-poch, tortuous, scheming, 
or halting between wisdom and cunning. “Hon- 
esty is the. best policy,” as the old adage says—and 
why! Because honesty is no policy at all. Poli- 
cy, peition, and privilege have given the good 
ple of this Union no little trouble Garin hate Sey, 
and are noi satisfied yet. They are 4 curious trio, 
haying engendered each other, and amalgamate 
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into and re-engender each other all the time; poli- 
cy and petition producing privilege, and privilege 
and petition repreducing policy, and policy and 
privilege reproducing petition; and so they go on, 
producing and reproducing constantly, to the seri- 
ous annoyance of the peace and well-being of the 
people. And, what is still more curious, these 
worthies have produced the discriminating protec- 
tion tariff bills now under discussion, presenting to 
our vision the very striking (and, if they go into ef- 
fect, the very touching) features of the privilege 
family—a family that seem determined to barrack 
on the labor of the country as long as they are per- 
mitted to inflict the imposition; which will be, it 
may be supposed, until the people distil into Con- 
gress, through the alembic of the ballot-box, as 
much wisdom as will oblige this loafing family to 
go to work and maintain themselves, or starve. 


I have always been surprised, Mr. Chairman, 
that Congress should have ever entertained a dis- 
criminating duty proposition, much less carried it 
into effect; a measure so palpably unfair in its ope- 
ration on the consumer, and so unfavorable to 
general industry, encouraging some pursuits to the 
discouragement of others, taking money out of the 
pocket of one man and putting it into that of his 
neighbor, and attracting capital from the less fa- 
vored to the more favored interests, thereby distract- 
ing and deranging the whole circle of our other- 
wise harmonious and natural economy of pursuit, 
Look at the effects and results of this wretched 
policy, not merely on our interests, but on our equal 
rights, which is of far more importance to the free- 
man—necessaries, which are consumed in chief 
by labor—by those who have to work, pay, and 
fight—are to pay somewhere from 50 to 150 per 
cent. But let us present a plain illustration or two, 
to show how the thing works. According to the 
provisions of the tax bill from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, salt is to pay a duty of ten cents 
a bushel of fifty-six pounds—about 100 per cent. 
more or less; and silks, in all their variety, a duty 
of from 30 to 40 per cent.; so that the consumers 
of salt—a necessary of life, and a heavy item to 
agriculture and general labor—will have to con- 
tribute from 60 to 70 per cent. more, on that article, 
towards the expenses of their Government, than the 
consumers of silks. In the same bill the duty on 
rolled bar iron is tobe about 85 per cent. at least; 
on silk shirts and drawers, 40 per cent.; silk um- 
brellas, 30 per cent.; silk gloves, stockings, ind 
socks, 35 per cent.; certain woollen fabrics, com- 
prising superfine cloths, &c., 40 per cent.; woollen 
hosiery, comprising gloves, caps, stockings, draw- 
ers, and shirts, 25 per cent.; and ready-made cloth- 
ing, embroidered in gold and silver, 50 per cent. : 
so thatthe consumers of rolled iron, agriculturists 
and producers generally, will have to contribute 
from 50 to 60 per cent. more, on that necessary, 
towards maintaining their Government, than the 
consumers of silk shirts and drawers, silk um- 
brellas, superfine cloths; silk gloves, stockings, and 
stocks; various woollen hosiery, and gold and sil- 
ver embroidered clothing, chiefly worn by non- 
producers. Again: this bill provides that spices, 
lea, sugar, and coffee, shall pay duties varying 
from 50 to 150 per cent.; ornamental feathers, ar- 
lificial flowers, fans, &c., 25 per cent.; fur hats, 
caps, &c., 35 per cent.; hair cloth, or seating, and 
hair gloves, 25 per cent.; coach lace, 35 per cent.; 
marble table tops, inlaid with precious stones, &c., 
and alabaster and spar ornaments, 30 per cent.; 
and rose wood, satin wood, and mahogany, 5 per 
cent.; so that the consumers of spices, tea, sugar, 
and coffee, will have to pay on these necessaries 
from 45 to 145 per cent. more towards the sup- 
port of their Government than the consumers— 
chiefly, nearly all, non-producers too—of these 
articles subsequently enumerated. These are 
some samples of the discrimination disparities 
which inflict upon Jabor such an undue weight 
of taxation in supporting the Government. But 
let us look at the resuhs of this discriminating 
wisdom-tax in other aspects—Georgia imports 
2 cargo of rolled bar-iron, $200,000 worth, on which 
she paysthe duty of 85 per cent.; Pennsylvania im- 
ports a cargo of cotton, $200,000, on which she 
pays the duty of about 50 per cent.—Gecrgia would 
be contributing towards the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment on the similar of Pennsylvania’s staple 
$170,000, and Pennsylvania would be contributing 
towards the expenses of the Government on _ the 
imilar of Georgia’s staple only $100,000. Ohio 
imports the necessaries of sugar, spices, tea, and 
coffee, for her people, tothe amount of $200,000, on 


which she pays the dutiesof from 50 to 1509 
cent. Massachusetts imports wool, a staple’ ef 
Ohio, to the amount of $200,000, on which - 
pays the duties prescribed in this bill, 5 or 39 : 
cent. Ohio would be paying on her $200 : 
worth of necessaries, towards the support of Goy. 
ernment, 50 to 150 per cent., while Massachusetts 
would only be contributing on the same amount a 
similar of the staple of Ohio, 5 or 30 per cent. as 
the case might be— wool below or above eight cents 
cost. Or will we put it in another phasis: Mas. 
sachusetis sends Ohio $200,000 worth of her 49 
per cent. protected cloths, and takes away $200,009 
worth of Ohio’s 5 and 30 per cent. protected Wool 
Such are some of the incongruities of a discrim. 
inating protective tariff; confusing, retarding, dis. 
couraging, and oppressing production, and indy}. 
ging and giving undue advantage to non-production 

The mediocre condition, as a general proposi. 
tion, is the true one for a republic; it is the consery. 
ator of virtue and independence, and it is in the 
medium condition you will find the prevalence of 
both. Where there are excessively rich, there 
must be excessively poor; and whatever legislation 
impulses this tendency is bad, very bad. Diserim. 
ination in duties has this tendency, because it dis. 
turbs impartial equality in industrial pursuit; jt 
directs a distinctive attention to class in industria) 
pursui'; it aggrandizes some, at the expense of 
others, in industrial pursuit; it causes envy, jealousy 
and dissatisfaction in industrial pursuit; and, worst 
of all, itis an infraction of equal right in indus. 
trial pursuit. Building up an extreme class in a 
republic is dangerous to liberty, and nothing pro. 
motes this tendency so much as laws that violate 
equal right. 


Another circumstance, Mr. Chairman, that ex- 
cites my surprise—although 1 may say that it has 
been one scene of surprise, with me, since I have 
been in Congress—is, the utter disregard of the far- 
mer’s interests and rights on this floor. It is true, 
it may be said that his products are considerately 
cared for in this bill: but he hardly needs ii; he 
would rather you would do him simple justice in 
your legislation, when he requires it. I am a far- 
mer myself, and speak my mind; and am now 
speaking particularly in relation to the West—to 

hio—although the application goes to agriculture 
generally. And I may say further, that the far- 
mer, in demanding justice, wants no favor, no priv- 
ilege, no advantage, and will have none; but he re- 


quires his equal right with the other industrials of ° 


the community; and if hisdemand is not complied 
with, he will enforce it atthe ballot-box—nothing 
more sure. Nevertheless, this negligence of the 
farmer’s just interests—interests which include and 
apply to all else of mechanic and other labor—is all 
their own fault, by not sending farmers to repre- 
sent them inthis hall. Who can understand the 
nature of their prosperity, which is the foundation 
and support of that of the whole community, as well 
as the farmer himself? I mean the practical, work- 
ing farmer, who lives by that alone, and dabbles in 
nothing else whatever; for agriculture, as well as 
other pursuits, is not without its mongrel nuisances-- 
nondescripts that can be classed with nothing, be- 
long of course to nothing, and are generally good 
for nothing. Who can understand the farmer's la- 
bor operations and general polity, as well asa far- 
mer himself? Who can sympathize with the far- 
mer’s hopes and fears, and those of his household, 
in relation to his true interests, as well as a farmer 
himself? Who can understand the farmer’s whole 
condition in our political and domestic economy, 
as well as the farmer himself? Therefore, the 
farmers must send essentially practical, sound, sin- 
sible men from among themselves, to represent them 
on this floor, before they can expect that their just 
rights with their fellow-men, which the Constitution 
intended for all, will be enforced and carried into 
practice with all the energy and sincerity which the 
cause of the working-man merits and demands. 
Let the farmers be true to themselves in this vital 
particular, and all legislative fallacy, malversation, 
and delusion wil! be dissipated by their honest 
truth and light-displaying efforts, as the glorious 
sun of the morning dissipates the enshrouding va- 
pors of the night, that had accumulated during his 
absence. This is my firm conviction. But let us 
return to the matter in hand. 


Yet, before I proceed, and to avoid being mis- 
understood, let me do justice to my candid ae 
by adding, that there are those of other classes 

rofessions who will study the geneenl good, and 
egislate as patriotically as the farmer—certainly 
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and Heaven forbid that it should be other- 
er but 1 mean for farmers to have, in the gene- 
r vense, a share of legislators more essential- 
of themselves OU this floor, and the business of 
country will be more impartially done; and 
‘cultural interests, which are the primary ones, 


. 


j have that justice meted out to them which 
rare entitled to. . 
How comes it, in thistax biJl, that you levy a duty 
»jeather of from 33 to 40 per cent., and the same 
, shoes; While on dry and salted hides you lay a 
aty only of abort from 5 to 10 percent., giving the 
sper an advantage over him (the farmer) of from 
5 to 30 per cent.? How comes it that you lay du- 
-of from 20 to 60 per cent. on woollen fabrics, 
donly 5 per cent. on wool of eight cents down; 
ereby giving the manufacturer an advantage of 
s 10 60 per cent. over the farmer? You are aware 
4 the farmer has nearly the whole of the taxes 
t support his State and county governments to pay; 
# in this bill, you tax the harness-leather for his 
ses and his shoes some 40 per cent.; the iron and 
| for his ploughs, and harrows, and spades, and 
hovels, and hoes, and pitchforks, and log-chains, 
nd horseshoes, and wagon-tire, some 85 per cent.; 
is sugar 50 to 75 per cent.; on his wife's pots and 
ns,and cups and saucers, 30 per cent.; on the anti- 
imate products that he cannot raise on his farm 
or in his garden—such as tea, coffee, and spices— 
0 to 150 per cent.; even on the very bullet that he 
nis in his rifle to shoot, perhaps, the enemies of his 
ountry, 100 per cent.; while on two of his staples 
arse wool and hides) he is to be favored with 5 
rcent, on the former, and from 5 to 10 per cent. 
nthe latter—both at present duty free. Look at 
he condition of our soldiers during the last war on 
he Canada frontier!—a whole regiment, in the 
ad of winter, without blankets! What is the con- 
quence of this differential duty on wool in Ohio? 
fearly the whole of the sheep in this State are more 
less of the fine-woolled breed, the farmer natu- 
ally looking to the duty-favored article above 
ightcents. Wretched policy in legislation, I think. 
donot know what soldiers’ blankets are like now; 
at | know that some years ago, when | had occa- 
ion to know them through an acquaintance with 
contractor manufacturer, they were composed 
hiefly of cheap Wool from South America—a kind 
{ long hair, it might have been called, that had to 
chopped up with an axe, containing very little 
nore warmth than horse-hair; and these were some, 
| least, of the blanket appliances furnished at that 
yto the soldier who fought the battles of his coun- 
ry, toprotect him from the inclemencies of winter 
eather. 


May not the farmer, with great propriety, ask 
e advocates of such extraordinary discriminative 
axes what they mean? Do they mean to tax him 
rthemselves, but not themselves for him? Well, 
this as it may, I have no hesitation in pronoun- 
ing that, when he comes to understand the matter, 
fe will, as I said before, enforce justice at the bal- 
box; he will permit no such injurious discrimi- 
baling or differential taxation, no matter how spe- 
jousin pretext. He knows, to be sure, that indi- 
ect taxation cannot be equal in its operation or re- 
ults; but itean be in its special detail and provis- 
ns. He wishes to pay cheerfully his share for 
upporting his Government; but, of course, is un- 
rilling that more should be imposed on him, by 
partial legislation. “Ihe farmers, Mr. Chairman— 
Ohio, at least—are making progress in the investi- 
pation of this thing of indirect taxation; and I am 
bi opinion that there can be no false issue devised 
iat will divert them from it. Their attention is 
urned to the truth that they, as the broad industrial 
lass of the community, bear the heaviest charges 
owards supporting Governments, Federal and 
piale; and that it is, therefore, incumbent on them 
0 see that the indirect taxes with which they are 
burdened to that effect be levied equally and impar- 
ally, by an avoidance of the discriminative soph- 
Sury and the imposing fallacies belonging to it. 
Their investigations will carry them, also, into 
he field of discrimination which occupies Con- 
press at this moment; but it will be to discriminate 
etween fact and fiction—soundness and sophisiry 
“Practice and profession ;—between impartial le- 
siation for the whole, and partial legislation for 

s, and privilege, and local interest, and sectional 
ursuit; and between undisguised direct taxation, 
ind cloaked and hooded, tortuous, insidious, in- 
Nnuating, indirect taxation. And they will inves- 
gale, too, the prineiple, or rather scheme, of pro- 
on; whether, where it is a special policy, it is 
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not positively opposed to democratic institutions; | 
and whether the object of a tariff of protection, as | 
it is called, has not, in all cases, been antagonistical 
tothe benefit of the whole people of any country? 
But, for the affirmative of all this, we have the ex- 
ferience, the positive evidence before our eyes, in 
the situation and oppressed condition of the labor- 
ing population of those countries that have, at all 
times, had the highest rates of duties. Ostensibly, 
the intention held forth is to benefit the community 
as a whole; but that object has never yet been at- 
tained: the result is to increase the wealth of the 
wealthy. It has a two-fold purpose: to stimulate 
certain productions artificially, and thereby pro- 
duce a large surplus, and indirectly to increase 
taxation; while both inure to the advantage of the 
few and wea!thy—the labor of the country having 
to pay all the taxes, and the wealthy being invarta- 
bly the great tax consumers. If there is to be a 
dominant interest in a republic, the general agri- 
cultural is the only one that should be permitted: 
any other would be dangerous to free government, 
and absorb nearly all legislation. In saying “gen- 
eral agricultural,” 1 mean as it is in our country 
individualized; not where it can be controlled in 
masses. ° 

As a surreptitious dominant interest, we will in- 
stance banking—which had wellnigh corrupted the 
whole legislation of the republic; the mercantile ; 
and next, it would seem, will follow the manufac- 
turing, unless controlled in time. The general 
legislation of the country has been almost exclu- 
sively for these particular interests, while the ag- 
ricultural has scarcely been thought of, 

The American Union, consisting of such a pow- 
erful galaxy of sovereign republics, to be really 
happy and independent, should be neither an ex- 
perting nor an importing people particularly ; they 
should, in the aggregate, do everything within 
themselves, as far as possible. The evils accruing 
from over-imports are obvious; and those attendant 
on over-exports, beyond the imports, are the result 
ef an improper state of society; for the surplus 

roduction of no country will be very great, unless 
it be artificially caused by an undue inequality in 
the state of its population—the many working ex- 
clusively for the profit of the few. 

Money is power, commensurate with its uses ; 
money in diffusion, is power in diffusion; that is, 
money in the people's pockets is power diffused 
among the people; therefore, the people should not 
permit one dollar more to leave their pockets 
through the scheme of taxation, than will be suffi- 
cient for the necessary expenses of their Govern- 
ment: it is abstracting power from diffusion tocon- 
centration; taking it from the people, and giving 
it tothe Government—very unwise in a republic. 
Above all action towards weakening diffused pow- 
er in the people, and concentrating it in the Gov- 
ernment, the device of indirect taxation on con- 
sumption is the most insidious in progress and par- 
tial in operation. ButI trust that the farmers and 
workers will put all these things to rights ; for, if 
they do not, none else will. 

It is ‘somewhat amusing, Mr. Chairman, to see 
advocates (and strenuous ones, too) of American 
manufactures, dressed all the time in foreign 
fabrics—some in full suit, and others with the ex- 
ception of an article or so—expatiating away in full 
blow on the necessity and wisdom of a protective 
tariff to save the country from ruin, and renovate 
and raise it up to the very acme of prosperity. 
However, so itis, and so, it will be I suppose; yet it 
seems to place such earnest patriots in rather -an 
anomalous aspect, and the only way of accounting 
for the incongruity—although it may seem a little 
ungracious too, yet not intended, certainly—is to ex- 
press a medium kind of a doubt of the harmonious 
arrangement of the interior of that mysterious 
chamber in their upper story, from whence the 
mandates issue that govern their conduct; for, if 
all were in order there, the profession and practice 
would be consistent; because we must all acknow]- 
edge that, practise conventional complaisance in 
social intercourse as we may, where profession is 
unsupported by practice, plain thinking and plain 
acting people will be so vulgar as to question its 
sincerity, unless, as in my predicament of candor, 
they would be disposed to throw the blame more 
certainly on the untoward director itself, by sup- 

osing it to be in a rather disarranged condition. I 
Bate told such folks, in my own county, at home— 
for we have got such anxious patriots there, too, 
who write and harangue away in foreign cloth 
and silk, guard-chain and all, upon the impera- 


tive necessity of a protective discriminating tariff 
to save the country from ruin, and establish ov1 
own manufactures instead of buying foreign ones. 

As I was saying, [have asked such protective- 
tariff zealots why they did not wear their own fab- 
ries, instead of tureign ones?’ If they were mere 
children in free will? touched the sore of ihcons 
sistency a little, arid, as adernier resort, directed 
them to my own dress—not having worn anything 
but American fabric for several years—all to no 
purpose; every professed good must come through 
the'medium of a tax, and that tax paid by whom? by 
the labor of the working-man, indirectly exacted 
from him; there’sthe secret again. But the tariff- 
taxing patriot did not say that, though I say it. It 
is not from any objection to trade and commerce, 
Mr. Chairman, that 1 wear American manufac- 
ture exclusively, for Lam as sensible of their value 
as any one; but I perceived that in my region of 
Ohio we were buying too much, and selling too 
little; the State heavily in debt; the paper-money 
delusion impoverishing us rapidly, and the true 
money, gold and silver, disappearing; and thai 
nothing but the real retrenchnient and reform, and 
a general, practical—1 say practical emphatic ily— 
encouragement of home industry and manufacture 
would re-establish our prosperity, and lay a founda- 
tion for paying our State debt. Such conviction, 
among other local considerations, induces me to 
wear American fabrics in preference to foreign, 
and I have been trying to turn the attention of others 
to it for some time. [think your tariff-taxing plans 
in this Honse will assist; for my neighbors, Demo- 
crat and Whig, hate sly taxes, even in the way of 
friendship. 

Ihave been recommending to them, in homely 
phrase, to sell more and buy Jess, and as a general 
proposition and earnest of patriotic purpose, prefer 
their own manufactures to foreign ones; not through 
the false, and partial, and oppressive medium of 
discriminating protective tariffs though, but through 
the public sentimental action of patriotism, and 
prudent self-preservation. Avoiding the affected 
manufacturing zeal of designing cliques, insinua- 
ting discriminating tariff associations and home 
leagues; adopting the expansive determination of 
wearing their own, which their interests, and pros 
perity, and general welfare demand, and persevere 
in it, and their banks that are honest will be able 
to sustain themselves; they will have the currency 
of reality,and will thrive and prosper to their hearts’ 
content. 

And what may the freemen of Ohio say to their 
General Government? They may say—‘You can 
put this oppressive indirect tax-law upon us, but we 
will nullify its operation by rejecting the goods; we 
will defeat it on the same principle that our fore- 
fathers did the tea tax; you may import them, and 
tariff them, but we will not buy them. Through 
the virtue of cur powerful freewill, which shall 
not be impinged upon by any tortuous proceeding 
whatever, we will not submit to your partial, indi- 
rect, labor-oppressing tax, come in what manner or 
under what pretext it may; for we will produce, 
and trade, and buy, and give, and take, and manu- 
facture for ourselves as we please. Not in any 
spirit of selfishness though, but of high purpose to- 
wards a good currency and consequent prosperity.” 
This will be the laudable determination, and tone, 
and action of Ohio; and she will be safe from cal- 
culating influences of section, and class, and sinis- 
ter design—-she will command fair play. 

That Ohio has ample capacities and resources 
for manufacturing, when properly employed, you 
shall have a case in point. We have an enterpris- 
ing, money-acquiring little Quaker (or Friend, as 
they woeld rather be called) in my neighborhood, 
within two miles of me, who has got an extensive 
manufactory of flannels in full operation. He 
makes all colors and kinds toa considerable extent, 
transports them everywhere, and is evidently dri- 
ving a successful business. He is building upa little 
town about himself, which has an air of comfort 
and prosperity that displays a tangible proof of his 
manufacturing success and energy of pursuit—an 
encouraging evidence of the value of such kind of 
enterprise and thrift in Ohio, when there is a stable 
means to conduct it. Mr. Street, the proprietor, has 
never said anything to me about protection; and I 
believe him to be too shrewd to stir much in the 
question, but “let well enough alone.” I may be 
mistaken, but 1 think so. Now why, how, is this 
prosperous result? I will tell you the secret of its 
foundation. Our friend Zed (as we familiarly call 
him) judiciously employs his capital among the raw 
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material—in a wool-growing region. There it is. 
And, combined with cheap fuel—coal and wood— 
cheap living, good air and water, intelligence, indus- 
try, energy, and perseverance, the results (as in all 
similar cases) are commensurate with the means 
judiciously applied. And like causes and circum- 
stances produce like results all over the Union; and 
we have them all in their natural positions, if we 
would only use them properly. However, that our 
indebtedness, and other untoward condition, will 
eblige us to buy less of foreign goods—-for a time at 
jeast—and do more for ourselves, there is no doubt. 
And in this point of view | am amazed, Mr. Chair- 
man, at the fatality that seems to have got over 
some gentlemen in supposing that all we have 
got to do is, to pass this tariff tax bill, and collect, 
under its operations, from the labor of the coun- 
try some thirty millions of dollars a year. Now, 
my opinion is, that we will not be able to collect the 
half of it, for the people cannot, and will not, buy the 
laxables it contemplates—nothing like il. Buttax— 
tax—tax—is the order of the day—-tax and get in 
debt—tax indirectly, and get in debt in anticipa- 
tion, and ultimately leave posterity to pay it. How 
magnavimous! ‘lax, borrow, and spend, is the 
maxim that is to lead us to prosperity—a charming 
prospect truly! And yel to see in this bewilder- 
ment those of that region which cannot possibly be 
advantaged by this taxing, borrowing, debting im- 
policy, through any one otf its particulars, is rather 
a puzzle. Lallude tothe South. And I will sug- 
gest, respectfully, a few words in the way of ad- 
monition to Southern gentlemen on this floor, (trust- 
ing they will see the object in the good-will sense 
in which it is intended,) in connexion with this 
tariff tax bill, having heard some whisperings of a 
little hankering that way—wrong, perhaps, but it is 
best to be cautious. Cotton manufacturing has com- 
menced in the South, and will, no doubt, succeed 
and become prosperous; but [, for one, hope, at least, 
that it will not engender discriminating tariff pro- 
pensities; for, if it should, it would deserve to be 
swept off by a tornado, spindles and looms, and all. I 
have been warning my Southern friends, since I 
have been in Congress, not to be relying implicitly 
on their staples; yet I fear they are incorrigible— 
but to use the advantages that climate affords them, 
by going into the variety of such agricultural pro- 
ducts as are forbidden to less favored regions of 
the Union. Their own interests, and the duty they 
owe that Union, demand from them such indus- 
trial action. England is not only cherishing the 
cotton culture in the East Indies, but has com- 
menced the tobacco culture in Jamaica. It is true, 
you say she cannot compete in the culture of the 
former with you—but that remains to be tried; no 
matter—let her present condition be a warning 
against oppressive tariff schemes. Her monopoli- 
zing policy of protective tariffs and retaliating du- 
ties, and corn laws, and prohibitions, and excises, 
and customs, and bounties, and taxing restrictions, 
ts recoiling rapidly upon herself; she has retaliated 
and restricted her continental neighbors into her 
successtul rivals; France, Swit%erland, Germany. 
and Prussia, as well as ourselves, are at present 
bidding tair to compete with her to her defeat eve- 
rywhere in cotton manufacture, and progressing 
into woollen and hardware. To retrieve her er- 
rors, maintain her power, and avert the fate that 
awaits every departure from truth and justi¢e, how- 
ever slow it may be in coming, she is ¢alling into 
requisition every tortuotis scheme she can invent 
to sustain her supremacy, and retard the advance 
of her whom she considers her rival of rivals. 
through her republican energies. But will she 
succeed? If we are true to ourselves, and loyal to 
ithe Union, unquestionably not, Great truths are 
now flashing upon the American people, that are 
forming themselves into a halo of light, which wil! 
shield them from all the insidious policy that men 
or nations can devise to retard their progress in 
rosperity, independence, and rightful power. But 
have digressed beyond what I intended; I only 
meant to warn you against the distorted temptation 
of greedy discriminating tariff schemes; and | 
leave you to ruminate a little on my opjnion 
if ycu choose; and I will say a few words to 
other gentlemen, for I mean all well in doir 
the best we can for our country. The old say- 
ing, that “ good sometimes comes out of evil,” 
may be verified to the West, which will be the 
greatest sufferer by this tax bill, in its effects, 
afier all, upon herself. The same causes pro- 
duce the same effects; and this inordinate tariff- 
ing may operate to the same results between the 
East and the West, as between England and her 
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neighbors, It is ungracious to speak interestedly of 
sectional interests, but this vexatious tax bill drives 
us int it. What should the West, the Valley of the 
Mississippi, do under the weight of its partial pro- 
visions, paying heavy taxes, and few disbursements 
comparaively! What should, what can, Ohio dot 
We will apply our elucidations to Ohio, with her 
fertile soil; no mountains, no waste land; salubrious 
climate, hill anddale, wood and water; cheap living 
and {uel—the former less than half, and the latter 
(coal) a fifth the price it is at the East; minerals; 
water powers; energetic, enterprising, intelligent 
people; surrounded with markets; her fields covered 
with sheep—suppose she looks to her interest, and 
manufactures it all up: what could she do it for, 
with her clear advantages? Sor 10 per cent. cheaper 
than they could do,itto the East, for the life of them. 
Suppose she takes it into her head to manufacture 
cotton, getting it in exchange for her beef and pork, 
and other products from her natural customer, the 
South, at halfa cent a pound cotton freight: what 
could she doitfor? Couldshe, wouldshe not become 
an exporter of woollenand cotton fabrics, and go in- 
to a foreign market with her Brother Jonathan or 
John Ball, or anybody else? The amount of the 
matier is, high, prosperous destinies await Ohio 
if she will only mind her own business and be 
true to herself. And I do most earnestiy recom- 
mend to the farmers and working people of Ohio 
to nullify this tax bill of pains and penalties, of 
dutying enormities, of labor, plunder, of taking 
from one and giving to another, of making the rieh 
richer and the poor poorer, of gag-rule concoc- 
tion and freedom-of-speech violation, and of Con- 
stitution, and people, and StateS equal rights viola- 
tion—by rejecting, as far as possible, all the finery 
that it would plunder their pockets by; iron and 
necessaries they must have, but not touch any of the 
fabrics that can be helped, make and prefer their 
own, And necessity will assist sueh patriotic de- 
lermination—the capacity to sell which is derived 
from labor, creates the capacity to buy; but vision- 
aries and knaves devised a fictitious capacity in ad- 
dition-—paper money, instead of real money, which 
requires labor to realize; the deception has had its 
day, prostrated the visionaries, enriched the knaves, 
victimized the innocent, and dissipated itself, There- 
fore the visionary capacity having lost its power, the 
dictates of stern, honest reality will reject (among 
the producers at least) the gewgaw consumption, 
and be content with essentials and necessaries: 
hence the certain reduction of revenue from im- 
ports, by an increase of household thrift and fabric, 
and consumption of domestic manufactures. This 
is plain; yet paper-money visionaries and knaves 
who wish to live ttpon the labor of others, still ex- 
ist, and will struggle hard to conjure back the phan- 
tom, that it may again shed its baleful influence on 
the industry of the land, to their advantage, and the 
oppression of honestindustry. But will they suc- 
ceed? Are not the deception and its calamities too 
well understood and felt to be endured again? or, 
must we be subjected to the corrupt reign of irre- 
demable paper-money villany once more, asa further 
punishment for the sin of entertaining it so long 
as we have done? if we should, 1 will’ be una- 
able to see it in any other light, unless the conclu- 
sion may be arrived at, that we have more sta- 
pidity, roguery, foolishness, greediness, imposture, 
and idleness among us, than what the world may 
have as yét given us credit for. 

Yet the adoption, Mr. Chairman, of this tax bill, 
may fix the stigma of some of these anti-wisdom 
terms upon us; for a high protective tariff for rev- 
enue will defeat itself; the higher the fmposts, the 
more smuggling through Canada, and probably 
Texas. As tothe former, if you were to establish 
a cordon of troops along the whole frontier, you 
could not preventit, for it is probably a reciprocity 
on both sides. The valley of the Mississippi will 
be inundated with smuggled clths, fine cottons, 
fine cutlety, and hardware, and other articles that 
may come within the object; in proportion to the 
increase of a tariff, will be the increase of smuggling: 
hence, a proportionate reduction of revenue, and 
more unpropitious competition for our own manu- 
facturers. 

But a remedy for all this is approaching hourly; 
our de€tiny is plain—nothing more plain. Does 
any man suppose that, in due time, we will not pro- 
duce and manufacture everything that our all-en 
compassing circumstances will permit? that we 
will not use the advantages, and bring into active 
purpose the resources and powers that and Na- 
ture have invested us with? If we do not, we are 
not worthy of them—that isall. What! we, the only 
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free people on earth, comprising an all-impog; 
congregation of States—each a proud empire in 
selt—bound together in one powerful invuln 7 
Union, stretching from the Ailantic to the ie 
ocean; possessing all climates, long winter. . 
short winters, and no winters at all; immense |g, 
or, rather, inland seas, with noble rivers and cr 
in all variety of sinuosity, through our whole i 
rior; and all soils, and minerals, and industria) 
cations, that are to be found on the face of 
globe;—all this world in itself, this all-varied ¢ 
for the exercise of man’s intelligence, industry 4 
enterprise, and not use it to what perfection 
may! The negative would be preposterous; oy; 
alted condition of independence of this charag 
is inevitable; we cannot avoid it; we mbst, and 
come to it. Gentlemen look inquiringly: jt js 
rhapsody, no flight of the imagination; ‘jt is ph 
matter-of-fact common sense. True, we mug 4 
form first; yes, when the people make us—and 
they will do shortly. Right says, that those y 
produce should enjoy. Is itso? The industri 
labor; but, through bad legislation, in putting 
paper-money privilege and monopoly incubus uy 
that labor, the idle enjoy. So it has been, but » 
will not he. The ballot-box, in its purified acti 
is making the reformation in all good-will; ang 
will be difficult to invent any more false issues, i 
will retard its operations until the work is finish 
and the people rule radically, in spirit and truth, 
But io is some little alloy, Mr. Chairman, 
these good prospects. This public debt we are 
cumulating is a cloud upon the future, as well as 
reflection upon the present. And this tariff tay 
to do the wonderful—pay Government expen 
debt, and interest! Ido not believe it will do{ 
half of it. Instead of thirty millions, I do not thj 
it will bring you fifleen—tea and coffee tara 
all unless the people become so mad as to buy fi 
eign merchandise Just for the sake of being t 
with import duties ~ the public expenses 
delectable way, truly, of getting out of debt. Bu 
have said something about this before. Whati 
consistent, thonghtless mortals we are! To be 
gentlemen in this hal] animadverting upon the j 
morality of States repudiating their debts, and 
the same moment casting about ways and mean 
scheming out the most eligible and elaborate m 
of inflicting debt upon posterity—about creat 
founding, and increasing a debt for our childre 
and our children’s children, to remote posterij 
perhaps, to pay—saddling their energies and inde 
try with our extravagance and mismanagemer 
Is there no immorality, no injustice, in this? Rep 
diation, indeed! Is not inflicting this debt on pu 
terity repudiationcowardly repudiation? And 
see gentlemen, too, going to the wretched policy 
England—the mother of debt—to inquire into} 
contrivances and faculties of getting in debt a 
taxing her people, to enlighten themselves on t 
public debt project! It is a pity that there hada 
been a clatise in the Constitution that the Gor 
ment should never get in debt:—when it wang 
money, to tax the people at once; let them know 
feel the worst and best at once, be i! as it may; 
they would stop or let their Government go oD, 
cording to the merits of its conduct. When 
Government borrows, from whom is it? From aj 
jialists; and afterwards taxing labor to pay thedel 
instead of taxing capital at once. But the who 
policy is to tax labor, tothe aggrandizement of c 
ital. \ Capital is extracted from labor; and the Ge 
ernment contrives to still tax that same lak 
through its consumption of necessaries, to confer 
on capital !--extract from the masses, to strengt 
the power and influence of the favored exclusive 
This may not always be intended in the entire se 
‘perhaps; but, whether or not, such is the res 
The Government dare not tax directly, but" 
keep building up an increasing debt at sacrificl 
prices; because, if they did the former, the pe} 
would feel where the shoe pinched at once, ® 
oblige their Representatives to retrench, and! 
form, and economize in earnest; and the farme 
would see that capital should not escape, but do 
share. : 
Some of our politicians, with a popularity-b 
ing air of confidence—as much as to say, 
doing it now’—declaim aloud, “I am agains # 
rect tax; the people will not suffer a direct 
But, with all such clap-trap finesse, the agzic 
rists had better look into the matter a litle, 
judge for themselves; fora government debt 1 
repnblic cannot live for ever, as in Engla 
cannot be paid out of the air. Thedirect 
have had should have been called a land (a3; 
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was What it was levied on—the secret policy 
ing labor pay. But when we have another 
9 to pay off the debt we are now going in- 
recklessly, under the idea of getting it out of 
gs usual,—the farmer will have a say in it, 
direct that ca ital of all kinds shail do its share, 
.j| as land; that the tax shall be levied on land 
| money capital, fictitious paper-money capi- 
if there should, unfortunately, be any such im- 
ure,) commercial capital, manufacturing capi- 
ave ca ital, and all other, above a reasonable 
nt. It the farmers, in case ofa direct tax, 
insist upon this—as they no doubt will--there 
be justice, for once, as far as practicable, in the 
xg line: instead of labor being taxed to the re- 
of capital, capital will be taxed rather to the re- 
of noh-capital labor. Still, we know, as an ul- 
n, all has to come off of labor, ultimately; but, 
I the attempt to make capital do its share will 
smewhat of a radical reformation in the taxing 
That right have we to inflict debts and evils on 
rity? How will they redress themselves? 
may relieve themselves from the evils as 
| asthey can, lo be sure; but in no way from 
debt, but by paying it. It is true, as Britain 
done with the bones of her sons who fell upon 
field of Waterloo, posterity might disinter our 
ss, and grind them into powder to manure 
fields with; but what would that amount to? 
by, the bones of the biggest statesman in the 
ele Union, including the skull that contained 
brains which concocted the mischief, ground 
pdust, would not be worth an elevenpennybit. 
the skeletons of the whole civil officers of the 
ion, State and Federal, from the highest func- 
ary down to the fence-viewer, throwing the 
gman whom the sheriffs employ into the bar- 
in, pulperized into impalpable powder, with all 
virtues and villanies of the minds to which 
had belonged, enshrined in them, would not 
lilizeas much land as would the tears of the 
dows and orphans who have been beggared and 
ced to the extremity of misery and distress by 
voracious paper-money scheme, with its con- 
mitant malversations and attendant vices and cor- 
tions, e 


his public debt that we are so rapidly increas- 
p for posterity to pay, is of a piece with the im- 
icy of distributing among the States the surplus 
enue—surplus paper-money it should have been 
led. That measure was deprecated by every 

who took the trouble to reflect on the conse- 
nces; and some would have deemed it a wiser act 
have sunk it in the Atlantic. And the results 
ve exposed the fallacy ot the plot, or whatever 

itmight be called. But the spirit that imposed 

wretched measure on the country was not satis- 
d—did not sleep until it conjured up and forced 
on us another device of a similar nature—the 
ision of the proceeds of the public domain 
hong the States. On this last, Mr. Chairman, I 
vemuch to say, but it would require more time 
au the resolution abridging the freedom of speech 
ill permit. I could show that this distribution act 
4 violation of the Constitution; a violation of the 
ople’s equal rights; a violation of the States’ 
ual rights; a violation of the rightful use of the 
aiDg power; an increase of tax upon labor; an un- 
We lemplation to the State Governments to be- 
me beggars and dependents on the General Gov- 
hment; @ concentration of power in the Gen- 
al Government; an unjust, unplausible, unne- 
sary, demoralizing measure—a measure that 
us a hundred dollars into one pocket, and takes 
hundred and twenty-five out of the other, of 

working people of the Union—a measure 
! sells the land to divide among the States, 
d extracts an increased indirect tax of 25 per 


patum from the labor of the country—a measure 


cheats the public treasury out of its dues; 


H Dine-tenths of the lands now to be sold were 
bught by revenue taken out of the treasury—a 


] 


easare that renders an excuse for inflicting the tax 


oposed in this bill, of 50 to 150 per cent. upon 
collee, sugar, spices, and salt; some seven- 


ghths Ol it to be paid by labor, and only one- 
‘ om by capital—a measure supported by those 


themselves the peculiar friends of the 
ve, thereby advocating a bounty for the breeding 
aves; the planter receiving three shares of the 


neeeds of the lands for every five slaves—the 


NN 


Ci 


slaves he breeds, the more shares he gets; 
we must do the Southern Democrats the jus- 
'o acknowledge that they are utterly opposed to 
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the distribulion;) and taxing white labor, too, 
through consumption of necessaries, to pay it! Anim- 
provement on the British policy this, by our friends 
of the slave; for Britain taxed the labor of the star- 
ving white subjects at home twenty millions sterling, 
to pay the capitalist slave-owners, in her West India 
colonies, for the emancipation of their blacks ; 
while, at the same time, she improves and elabor- 
ates on the bondage of her hundred millions of 
serfs in her East India possessions! Whata stri- 
king evidence, among ourselves as well as in Eng- 
land, of the disparity between profession and prac- 
tice in human nature! What a strange propensity 
in Governments, to oppress labor and aggrandize 
capital ; to abstract trom the many, who work, and 
give to the few, who scheme; to steal the power 
from the producer, and concentrate it onthe non- 
producer—-thereby perpetuaiing the dominancy of 
the latter over the former! And such is the insidi- 
ous, positive tendency of discriminating indirect 
taxation of duties on imports. 

All these assertive propositions I could pass 
through diffusively, and establish their soundness 
beyond controversy, if I were permitted the time; 
but my constituents shail yet have it all (if the law 
should not be repealed) in its full, elucidatory form, 
to judge for themselves of the more expansive en- 
forcement of the truth. 


We have had on this floor, Mr. Chairman, since 
these debates commenced, occasional murmurings 
and grumblings about ultraism, and radicalism, 
and abstractionism—by way of interlude, perhaps; 
or is it hoped that, by using them as reproachtul 
epithets, the march of pure free principles may be 
retarded or suppressed? I suspect we are rather 
behind the age in making the attempt, and the peo- 
ple-will make us understand ourselves a little bet- 
ter by-and-by. Man, in the northern hemisphere 
of this side of the Atlantic, is investigating every- 
thing under the sun at this moment; and do we ex- 
pect to stop this healthy career of searching in- 
quiry, by crying out ultraism, and radicalism, and 
abstractionism? We had better give up such 
childish folly, be the motive to it what it inay; 
for, most certainly, it will not retard or stay the in- 
quiry that isgoing on into the nature of popular 
rights and free government. We may as well 
make a merit of necessity, and enter into its extent 
at once, be our position wha: it may; for the be- 
wildering nightof errorthat has clouded the equal 
rights of the people has passed over, and the balmy, 
rosy-tinted morn of truth is beaming upon us in its 
cheering effulgence; and we will enjoy and use its 
benefits, whether the lights be called ultra and radi- 
calor not. People are beginning to suspect, per- 
haps, thatthe peculiar sensiliveness of those who 
are thus attempting to stop the salutary course of 
investigation into the first principles of democ- 
racy, is caused by a fear of the people en- 
lightening themselves more than could be wished 
on their rightfal power and true interests. Hence 
the craft of attracting and diverting their at- 
tention to mere sound—to words, instead of 
truths—instead of facts, and the investigation of 
motive. Hence the factitious taint or indifference 
attempied to be attached to the terms ultra, radical, 
and abstraction; all to mislead the people. But the 
denunciatory tone of partisan charlaianry cannot 
alter the true meaning, nor depreciate the high value, 
of their political application. In such application, 
what do these terms belong to? Why, they are so in- 
timately related, that they approach each other close- 
ly within the same circumstances. If you are ultra, 
you are more or lessradical; and, if radical, more or 
less ultra. In the general, they belong to the ex- 
treme, remote, Jegitimate, original, or fundamental 
deep-rooted democratic principle—to the extreme 
purity of equal right amongthe people. And as to 
abstractionism, we may say, with truth, thattruth is 
sometimes an abstraction rather hard to eatch—a 
little taste of practice among the profusion of pro- 
fession, particularly when the whole good of the 
whole Union is concerned. Why the Universe, 
created by the fiat of Omnipotence, from the most 
remote star to a more remote still, on, and on, and 
on, is the inconceivable mightiness of ultraism. The 
effulgent light of Divine Goodness, in its boundless 
immensity, is radical. Nature, in all her works, 


displays ultraism and radicalism; the infinitude of 


Almighty power is their pure essence. The 
system to which our planet belongs presents the 
glorious spectacle of radical, ultra direetion in 
every aspect. The farmers themselves, who have 
the heaviesttaxes to pay,and whom | invoke to take 
into their grave consideration the oppressive, partial 
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provisions of this remorseless tax bill, are ultra radi- 
cal in the exercise of their husbandry; they culti- 
vate the ultra earth in the action of the radical 
sweat that exudes from their brows. And one rea- 
son, Mr. Chairman, why I appeal more particularly 
to the working people to come to the aid of their 
country at this moment of peril to her welfare, is, 
because my constituents took one of their own radi- 
cal caste from between the handles of the plough-- 
in reality, not figuratively--to represent them, and 
do their will on this floor; to ascertain, perhaps, for 
once, whether any could better understand the inter- 
ests and happiness of the working people, or more 
intimately sympathise with them, than a practical 
working-man himself. How far their farmer rep- 
resentative has sustained their character radically, 
practically, and faithfully, they will judge impar- 
tially. Can we be too radical and ultra in con- 
struing the Constitution and equal rights of people 
and States ?—tell me that! And more: I do trust 
and hope that the people will permit none to repre- 
sent them, either in State or Federal Government, 
but those who are purely radical in their whole 
legislative action; confining themselves strictly to 
the rule of truth in all its pristine purity; knowing 
and feeling that free government cannot be carried 
on successfully without such adherence to radical 
right; and the people will then be conscious that 
the power is theirs practically, not fancifully, as 
has been heretofore the case. 

However, in relation to these availables, ultra, 
radical, and abstractive, every man to his mind, he 
can apply them as he likes; and although no Dem- 
ocrat need be ashamed of their application, yet I 
will only speak for myself. If to administer the 
Government on the chaste purity and safety of first 
principles, and to construe the Constitution literally 
in its plain, honest language, and support it in spirit 
and in truth, without quibble, quirk, or sophism, be 
ultra; if to advocate distinctly designated, truly de- 
fined, radical reform, without demur or compro- 
mise in entire practice, be radical; if truth and jus- 
tice, and the equal rights of the people and of the 
States, in the whole, full sense of the application, 
without a particle of reserve whatever, be an abstrac- 
tion—then am lan ultra, radical, abstractionist of 
the first water, in act, word, and deed, to all intents 
and purposes. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. D. DAVIS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In the House of Representatives, July 8, 1842—On 
the bill for the collection of revenue. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the tariff bill— 

Mr. RICHARD D. DAVIS, of New York, hav- 
ing obtained the floor, inquired of the Chair if it 
would be now in order to move to strike out that 
section of the bill which contained the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands, after the duties 
on imports should be raised above 20 per cent., con- 
trary to the provisions of the land bill. 

The Chairman decided that such a proposition 
was not then in order, but would properly come up 
ata future stage of the proceedings on the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS remarked, that he had not risen to 
offer that motion then, but had made the inquir 
at the request of several gentlemen near him; and, 
as he acquiesced in the decision of the Chair, he 
would merely give notice now, that, if no other 
gentleman did it, he would himself make that mo- 
tion when the proper time “arrived; and that, with 
this explanation, he would proceed to the obser- 
vations he had intended to submit :— 

Mr. Cuatrman: I fully concur with the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Morris,} who has just taken 
his seat, in many of the sentiments which he ex- 
pressed, and particularly in the views which he 
took of the action and attitude of the American 
Congress during its present session, and more espe- 
cially of the majority of that Congress, before the 
people of that country. We have loud and con- 
tinual complaints against as; and many efforts are 
made on this floor to explain and extenuate the 
difficulties of our progress, and our inability to ac- 
complish the measures we have taken under con- 
sideration. These efforts have been unavailing. 
The indignant remonstrances of the people against 
our delay and inaction haye constantly increased ; 
and if I knowanything of public sentiment, the 
prevailing opinion of the whole community now is, 
that Congress has been seven months in session 
without having done anything for the benefit of the 
country, and only occupied themselves with the 
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sole purpose of attempting to head the President, 
and to force him into the adoption of measures, 
which it was known he would never sanction. 
Coming here fresh from the people, and having no 
experience in legislation but that of my present ser- 
vice, 1 may be too ready to think as the people 
think; but, if a close and steady observation of the 
proceedings of the session enables me to judge 
aright, I do not hesitate toexpress my entire agree- 
ment to that condemnation of the course which 
Congress has pursued, and which is heard from 
every quarter of the country. It is impossible long 
to deceive or mislead the public mind; and the ma- 
jority in Congress deceive themselves, if they sup- 
pose that they can impose upon the country any 
other than the true explanation of its affairs. The 
people do not look to speeches made here, in order 
to form their opinion of the condition of public 
affairs, and the conduct of public men, but to facts; 
and, guided by them, they very ofien arrive at con- 
clusions guile opposite to those which are sought to 
be impressed upon them. The people think for 
themselves, and judge for (hemselves; nor will they 
excuse the majority here from its just responsibility 
to the country, under the existing state of things, 
Itshall be my object to present that view of our pro- 
ceedings and course of action at the present session 
which must be taken by the people, and by which 
| will hold us strictly accountable. 

And what are the facts in reference to the gener- 
al attitude and action of Congress at the presen: 
session? And upon what circumstances and ap- 
pearances are we to receive the sure judgment of 
our constituents? Let a brief reference to past 
events give the answer. It is well known that the 
original land bill of the extra session was passed 
through the Senate, and signed by the President, 
with the avowed ucderstanding, and only upon the 
condition, that whenever the duties upon imports 
Were raised about 20 per cent. then the distributien 
should cease. The express clause to that effect 
was inserted in the bill, because, without it, every 
one knew that it could not become a law. The 
President knew, and the party in power in Congress 
knew, thata large portion—not to say a majority— 
ef the American people, were decidedly averse to 
distribution in principle, as well as policy; and he 
yielded to it—-not on principle, but as a measure of 
necessity, under the circumstances of the case, And 
only so yielded on the express condition, that if the 
duties in any exigency exceeded 20 per cent., the 
distribution was to cease. Such was the language 
of the law itself; and such was the general under- 
standing of all parties atthe time. Since that extra 
Session you have received the verdict of the people 
on its measures; and the thunder of its condemna- 
tion may be but a faint token of that which awaits 
our present action. 

But, let us proceed. At the opening of Congress, 
in December last, the President, in his annual mes- 
sage, told us, in substance, that the condition of the 
country was such as to require the raising of the 
duties above 20 per cent.; that the Government 
could not be carried on without it; that the public 
exigencies demanded it; and he accordingly, as 
was his duty, recommended that it should be done. 
Did he intimate anything to contradict his opinion 
at the extra session, that when the duties were 
raised above 20 per cent., the distribution shenld 
cease? Did he express any change on that subject? 
Did he advise any change in the land bill—any al- 
teration of its provisions? No. He left us to un- 
derstand that no change had occurred in his views; 
and that, if the duties were thus raise/—as was re- 
quired by the wants of the treasury—the distribu- 
tion was to stop. No other construction can be 
fairly given to his language or his acts; and no other 
will be theught of, or believed by the people. 

Thus, then, did Congress meet in December last. 
The President had laid before them the condition 
of our financial affairs; the wants of the treasury; 
the propriety of an adjustment of the tariff; and he 
likewise urged the policy and right of a discrimi- 
nation in the duties, and the desirableness, if not 
necessity, of legislation to meet the last change in 
the compromise act—which was to take place on 
the last i o’ Jane, then next, and now past. And 
What was :heaction of Congress, under these rec- 
ommendations, and in this condition of affatrs ? 
And hcew have the large majorities which control 
both Houses been occupied during almost the en- 
tire session? Month after month elapsed, and 
noihing was accomplished. The past disagreement 
between these majorities in Congress and the Presi- 
dent has been the endless topic of our discussions; 
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and to make him in the wrong, and themselves in 
the right, would seem to have been their chief pur- 
suit. It may not become me, with my little experi- 
ence here, to say 80; but tome it has seemed that 
these majorities have been playing this game of 
political map@avring management, and bargain- 
ing, throughout the session; that the whole session 
has been nothing else; and that they are still going 
on in this ceaseless, untiring pursuit and persecution 
of the President; while the people, with anxious eves, 
have been and are in vain looking to them for 
action and for legislation. 

But the month of March arrived, andthe necessity 
of doing something became more and more appar- 
ent, yelnothing was accomplished. The perpetual 
game of the Whigs was going on—a game without 
an object, except that of heading the President. In 
this posture of affairs the President again came 
forward, stating his readiness, and the great need 
there was to raise the duties above 20 per cent; the 
necessity of suspending the distribution; and re- 
avowed that he could not consent to distribuion 
with the duties above 20 per cent. What then fol- 
lowed? Nothing. This message was not heeded; 
months passed away, and nothing was done. The 
political game was Still pursued, and it was dis- 
closing with almost dramatic effect in this last act, 
which they were now performing, that such had 
been the whole object of the session. 

It was not unul recently, and only a few days 
before the last of June, when the duties were to 
sink to 20 per cent., arid when, by common consent, 
that would be inadequate to support the Govern- 
ment, and when, too, it was doubttal whether even 
that could be collected, that the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, the organ of the 
raajority on this floor, and whose business it was to 
have an eye far-seeing to anticipate the wants of 
the treasury, came forward with the first little 
tariff bill, continuing the duties above 20 per cent. 
for one month, and suspending the distribution by 
the operation, and all right to a distribation while 
it lasted. The President and almost every anti- 
distribution man wished that law to pass, because 
it met fora time the difficulties of the occasion. 
It afforded opportunity to complete a more perma- 
nent legislation, and it confirmed the principle that 
distribution was to cease as soon as the duties ex- 
ceeded the 20 per cent. Most of the minority in 
Congress —and Iam one of them—would have voted 
for this law, and we have shown our desire to do 
so by supporting one exactly like it, which was 
introduced soon after the veto of the second /ittle 
tariff, but which we had not power to pass. The 
chairman of Ways and Means no sooner discov- 
ered our readifiess to sustain his first little tari 
bill, then he saw that he had made a esrad ea 
blunder worse than a crime, in the tactics of the 
Whig party at the present session,) for he had 
brought forward a measure which not only the 
Democracy would support, but which even the 
President would approve. No sooner is this per- 
ceived, than the first little tariff is withdrawn, or 
sent to its long repose on the files of the House, and 
immediately another bill is introduced. The sec- 
ond little tariff, which more arifally than its prede- 
cessor provides that the distribution shall not be 
affecied by raising the duties above 20 per cent. for 
one month, otherwise than to delay its payment 
for that month; thus overthrowing ihe principle of 
the original land bill, and sanctioning the fature 
distribution of wha’ever land moneys might be re- 
ceived in the month of July, notwithstanding the 
fact that in that month the duties were higher than 
the limitation of the land bill. 

Did any individual in this House honestly and 
candidly believe, when the second little tariff was 
introduced, that the President would or could have 
signe i? Tam well aware of the extraordinary 
extent to which credulity may be carried, and I 
know the proneness of the human heart tu believe 
what it wishes; but I must doubt whether any 
individual inthe nation, who understood the matter, 
would think that the President could have signed 
that bill without bringing on himself infamy and 
disgrace. ' will not go through the history of its 
unnatural and almost. illegitimate parturition 
through Congress. There stands the President, 
open, ftank, and explicit, in his position. He ep- 
proves of the distribution, if the revenue taxes can 
be mace sufficient while the duties are under 20 
per cent.: he is opposed to it if they are raised above 
that rate. And he has repeatedly said that they 
should be so raised, and the distribution given up; 
and urged upon Congress the adoption of such 
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measures as would meet the wants of the g 
ment, and satisfy the expectations of th 
Against him stands arrayed the majority 
Houses of Congress. They apree with h 
the impost taxes must be raised’ above 99 — 
in order to supply the wants of the Goy 
and they wish to raise still higher this tay. 
the people, in order to take money from ane 
ed treasury, to distribute to the States. Th 
jority knows that the people have already ¢ 
ed their policy and purpose, and that it can | 
be carried otit, unless now, in the brief 
which is left of their ascendency, they ea 
and that they cannot do it unless they cap 
down the President, and deter him from intem 
the veto shield against their daring encroach 
Hence this long delay through seven mp 
hence all effective action on the tariff was de 
and delayed until about the last of June, wh 
duties were to fal! so low as to be totally inadeg 
And asmany contend that no revenue whats 
can be collected; and when, at last, it has 
apparent thatthe main tariff bill could not bey 
in time, this second little tariff was set in wy 
insidiousky devised, to head the President: to 
as a lever under him, and force him from his 
tion and his principles—for one short month 
sooth; and that thus having driven him, by thedagmm in it; £0 
of a total loss of the means of the Governm Preside 
surrender his ground for a month, they coulj will d 
better coerce its abandonment altogether. iy spendi 
What other explanation can be given of mn and se 
singular course of proceedings? What q@mmprovisic 
meaning could the President have put upgqummot andc 
What other understanding of it can the paqgmmnot pul 
have? It is in this light that these measures im insure: 
be viewed by the country; and the movement offment has 
experimental bill completely unveils the procgmmmnich th 
naling policy of the session, by which the magqammit in, a 
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seem to have imagined that they could take aiqmmmas rece 
tage of the posing condition of the emergammmthe dut 
which they themselves created, to force the? reasol 


dent to consent to a bill for only one gammy; 0 
month, but against which he was openly Mion. 


thoroughly committed; and that then, having gi S, an 
up the principle, they could ters them asure 
ure inio the general legislation of the se ch @ 


They first make the exigency by their own nega And ' 
and omission, in opposition to the repeated reeqummpution 
mendations of the Executive; and ¢hen would gmmnot the 
to be exonerated from results which they had piggy mao! 
ly foreseen, and themselves had brought agg’ is 
The country has witnessed the spectacle offime it ve 
American Congress, gravely deliberating ani@jmpold up 
ing ona bill which every man, woman, and ¢ nd, an 
in }t knew must be vetoed. Such operations wogmmpot the 
disgrace any party, as a party, but the party 
had performed them. 1 remember, among qmoulda 
schoolboy learning, that line _ 
‘Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat;” yp f 
“whom the gods would destroy, they first mag thus 
mad;” and its truth is strikingly exemplified in 
operations going on around us. 

But, sir, that veto came. The President met 
crisis as became him. He refused to sign thet 
and rendered two reasons for his disapproval 
that if the payment was to be delayed and the dt 
kept up only for thirty days, and then the distt 
tion was to go on, so short a delay would afford 
relief tothe treasury, and occasion an unne 
inconvenience to the States; the other, his pu 
mount objection that he could not violate the sé 
understanding on which the land bill was pa 
that no moneys coming from the lands after the 
July, 1842, were to belong and be distribute 
the States if the duties were above 20 per ¢ 
after that date, as that bill provided that they sie 
This is not the time or occasion to consicer ! 
reasons, nor to vindicate the veto power genel® 
or its exercise in this particnlar instance, aay 
ther than to express my full conviction tha! 
public voice will amply sustain the Constitati 
the country as it is, and support the Preside 
the discharge of his appropriate duties. 

Untaught by experience, and uninfiuenced by 
manifestations of public opinion from all que 
of ike country, this same majority are pursoil 
same policy, and trying to overcome their d as 
by a repetition of the very conduct which prot 
them. We have now before us the general 
bill, the great question of the session—a mem 
which all admit to be the most necessary 
portant—which al! do, or ooght to, wish 
passed in some form or other, because it 1s cone 
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tial to the support of the Government, 
ble io the business of the country, and to 

ose and settlement of affairs which must 
the return of general prosperity. And yet, 
‘pill, so deeply interesting to every indi- 

. the community, so much affecting all 
al involving in itself so many and various 
ements, so full of its own proper difficul- 
hard to settle and adjust by itself alone—to 
we see the Whig majority appending a 
on clause, Which seems to seek another 
e court its consequences. Why, let me 
this course pursued? Why are the tariff 
ribation thus linked together? What ne- 
Sv ynnexion is there between them? And 
’ oor not separated, as they ought to be, so 
measure may stand or fall on its own 
merits? If the distribution is right and 
to be continued, do not connect it with other 
but put itin a distinct bill, and, with hon- 
vkness and fairness, let it meet its fate. And 
be tariff question. Let that stand on its own 
on, and not be involved with other and 

t dificulties. Each of these subjects should 
Herendently considered and settled by itself, 
made dependent on or connected with the 
aod a fair legislation would have thus ar- 
Whig majority in Congress must know that 
i] will be vetoed in its present form. Itisa 
for us to pass this Jaw with the distribution 
in it; for common consistency would require 
President fo oppose it, and we cannot doubt 
will do so; and yet we are gravely and se- 

y spending our days and weeks in the consid- 
»and settlement of a tariff bill, when it con- 
provisions which every human being knows 
nt and cannot be sanctioned by the President. 
pot put out of it that distribution ‘principle 
insures its defeat? Leave it out, and the 
fent has told youthat he will sign any tariff 
hich the wisdom of Congress shall propose. 
it in, and he has told you that he cannot do it. 
ss recommended and advised Congress to 
he duties; to make all proper discrimination; 
reasonable and fair protection to American 
ry; to settle this great and agitating tariff 
om. He has left all this to the wisdom of 
s,and volunteered to approve and sanction 
asure Which you may pass. Why not now 
ch a law, which you know will be success- 
And why make such a law, and add to ita 
ation clause which must defeat the whole ? 
not the people of this country believe that the 
majority are driving this law through Con- 
in its present form, for the mere purpose of 
g it vetoed, in order that they may turn round, 
old up the President to the odium of the pub- 
nd, and thus endeavor to make him a scape- 
or the consequences of their own mismanage- 


ould again ask what is proposed by this course 
islation, and why is this protracted session still 
dly prolonged? What benefit to the country 
sult from another veto? What good can we 
thus wasting the time and money of the na- 

h useless, and worse than useless, proceedings? 
pass this law in its present form, and it is 
d,(asit will be,) what must be done? We must 
e renew the act, and repass it with the distri- 
Lclause stricken out, when we know that the 
dent will approve it. Or are the Whig party 
hgress prepared to send this bill to the Prest- 
rthat veto, which they know it will have, and 

0 dono more? to fold their arms, and look 
don an abused and distracted country with 
composure? Do they believe that they can 
shield themselves from censure, and cast it on 
tesident? that they can thus fasten upon him 
ondemnation which they only have deserved? 
ey fancy that the thunders of an outraged and 
lant people cannot reach them? If they do, they 
hot their own position, or ‘that of the people. 
designs and purposes will be comprehended 
People; and, if the Whig majority here shall 
that course, I warn them to prepare for the 
oftheir country. The cee have a 
Majority of over thirty in this House, and of 
eight in the Senate. They wield an undis- 
fascendency in both Houses of Congress, and 
tecelerate or delay, control and regulate its 
h as they please. We of the minority are 
ress and impotent against them; and they 
be, and will be, held to be responsible for the 


‘9t evil to result from our doings. It is not to 
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be denied that there has been no hour ofthis session 
in which, with fair action on the part of the Whig 
party, there could not have been passed any proper 
bill for the regulation of the curreney, the finances, 
andthe tariff, which would have met with the appro- 
bation of the people. Had it not been for the blind- 
ness, obstinacy, and political intrigues of the Whig 
arty here, the whole business of the session would 
ave been disposed of to the general satisfaction of 
the country, and we adjourned to our homes three 
months agu at least. he President has interposed 
no impediments; and we, the minority, had not the 
ower to do it, if we had possessed the inclination. 
et not, therefore, the Whig majority in Congress 
suppose that, when this bill shall be vetoed, they 
can break up the session, and say to the people that 
the President had obstructed their action, and the 
Democracy had obstructed them, and they could 
do nothing. With the fact of our inability to pre- 
vent them, if we wished to do it, and with the open 
declaration of the President that he will sign any 
proper tariff bill, the people will not be so blind 
and so stupid as to be deceived by such assertions; 
and I dare them to go before the nation on such 
an issue. 

But I will not believe that such a course can be 
taken by the Whig majority in Congress; and much 
as I censure their proceedings thus far, and their 
sending forward this bill through this House in its 
present shape, I cannot persuade myself that, after 
it is vetoed, they will still madly adhere to their 
policy, and refuse to do anything, because they 
cannot do it in the way and manner which they 
happen to prefer. A tair settlement of the tariff 
question is now plainly, obviously, palpably, within 
their power and at their command. The great 
interests of the country are waiting and suffering 
for that settlement to be made, and the people are 
looking to this Congress to make it, well knowing 
that it can and ought to be done. The consequen- 
ces which must, in all likelihood, result from our 
not doing anything at the present ‘session to settle 
and fix on some permanent foundation the future 
policy of the country, are too terrible and disastrous 
to permit me to think for a moment that any party 
will ever dare to incur the responsibility of produ- 
cing them. I wil] notbelieve it. I cannot believe 
that this great question is not to be settled before 
we adjourn; and I must be permitted to say that, 
however anxious I may be to return to my home, 
(and no member is more so,) my vote shall not be 
given for anadjournment until this matter is finally 
disposed of, or the majority have demonstrated by 
their action that they will not permit it to be done. 
Believing, therefore, that, afler we have wasted 
our time in this unnecessary passage of a bill for 
the mere purpose of having it vetoed, we shall and 
must renew the same, or a similar one, without the 
distribution clause; and that such a law will be 
passed through Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent; I will embrace this opportunity to present, in 
what remains of my hour, some general views of 
the condition of the country, and of that legislation 
which seems to me to he called for under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the times. The occasion will 
enable me to render to my constituents the reasons 
of my past and future course on the present sub- 
ject—the leading considerations which govern my 
votes in reference to the tariff question. 

Mr. Chairman, the condition of the country is 
apparent to every eye, and needs no particular 
description from me. All the great interests of 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and me- 
chanics, are depressed; and in-some sections, and 
in some branches, the embarrassment is severe— 
almost beyond any former experience of our peo- 
ple. Nor should it escape observation, that,as a 
general rule, those which a short period since were 
really or seemingly the most prosperous, are now 
the greatest sufferers. This seems to be the law 
of all reaction. We are undergoing the process, 
and must expect to endure what we cannot remedy 
or avoid. i will not now go into any inquiry 
whether one political party or the other is more 
responsible for these results, or whether they are 
alike culpable for the causes which have brought 
these consequences upon us. The folly and ex- 
trayagance and wild spirit of speculation which 
overrun the country for several years, (so lately that 
we must all remember it,) whatever may have 
caused them, were undeniably the true source of 
that excess and expansion in every pursuit of labor 
and capital, which, running beyond the means of 
human support, ended at Jast in that exhaustion 
and. depression of the community which we are 
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now enduring, and whose precise range and extent 
we are unable to foresee. 

This Government is embarrassed; sq are the 
States, and so are the individuals of the Siates 
—all having more or less been influenced by 
the expansion, and being cerrespondingly more 
or less affected by the revulsion, as they had 
yielded to the former. To these causes of our 
embarrassments, let me add another—one which 
I have not heard enumerated in any catalogue, 
of the means by which the troubles of the coun- 
try were produced and are to be prolonged. I 
allude to the qpst and‘expense of that great political 
contest—the election of 1840. I do not mean to 
speak here of any corrupt use of money by either 
side, if any such there was; but to the enormous 
and extraordinary expenditure of time, labor, and 
money, over and above what had ever before been 
devoted to any similar election; and which, for one, 
I sincerely hope may never be repeated in the coun- 
try. The Whig party opened that campaign ona 
system which the Democracy had, of course, 
to some extent, to adopt, in order to meet and coun- 
teract its effect; and thus both parties were for 
months engaged in a rivalry of action, whose cost 
to the community at large few haveever estimated, 
and perhaps fewer still will believe. All this ow- 
lay oftime, labor, and expense, beyond the ordinary 
and proper amount, was so much loss to the coun- 
try, and withdrawn from the general business and 
means of the community, into which it must have 
flowed if it had not been thus withdrawn. Almost 
seventeen millions of people were engaged for 
months in a political campaign; and whoever will 
compute the value of what was thus expended, in 
the thousands of mass meetings from one end of 
the continent to the other, by the millions engaged 
in them, and the thousands of individuals travelling 
to and fro throughout the land, will find an aggre- 
gate great enough, as I sincerely believe, to pay off 
the entire foreign debt of the country to Europe. 
And, in my humble judgment, this is one of the 
most aggravating causes of that embarrassment 
and distress which pervade the community; be- 
cause, without doing any imaginable good, it has 
much increased and prolonged all our difficulties. 

It is a natural and proper inquiry, how all this is 
to be corrected, and when and by what means we 
may expect the recovery andreturn of better times? 
Sir, Inever have believed, I do not now believe, 
nor have I ever taught the people to believe, that in- 
stantaneous and immediate relief could be afforded 
by any administration, or by the adoption of any 
set of measures. Any such expectation woufd be 
idle. The restoration of our affairs depends upon 
the people themselves, and not upon their Govern- 
ment; nor can it be suddenly accomplished by them. 
Time, industry, economy, the gradual regeneration 
of business, will regain our lost prosperity, and give 
us more. All the elementsofindividual and public 
welfare remain; and we have but to move in safe 
and sure paths, of steady and slow progress, to 
reach the end we seek and aimat. All this must 
be the work of time; and if the Government wil! 
but settle its policy, make no further derangement 
in the course of business, nor too much increase its 

. exactions from the community, the people will soon 
work out their own redemption. I have no fears 
for the future, if we can keep this Government 
from too much interference in the affairs and busi- 
ness of the people—if we can simplify its action, 
and reduce its burdens on the community ; for, 
under such an administration of it, the freedom, in- 
telligence, energy, and industry of our countrymen, 
will soon overcome all their temporary difficulties 
of to-day, and accomplish results not yet foreseen 
in our hopes of human happiness. The great error 
of the world has been to inenleate in the public 
mind the opinion, that the people derived ai! that 
they have from their Government, and were de- 
pendent on its action and favor for their sueccess— 
teaching them to think that its counsel was their 
only safety, and its legislation their only source of 
business and of wealth. Sir, this is not true. It is 
false to all the principles of the country, and repug- 
nantto the spirit of the age. A Government may 
curse, but it cannot bless a people. Legislation 
may rob a people, but it cannot enrichthem. As 
a freeman, I abhor, and as an American legislator, 
I protest against, that dangerous and monstrous 
doctrine—that the people are dependent on the 
Government. I hold that other and opposite and 
divine principle, that the Government is dependent 
on the people. 


Mr, Chairman, I belong to that portion of the 
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Democracy called Locofocos, and I glory in the 
name. Iama free-trade Locofoco, and hold a com- 
mon faith with them in many opinions, upon which 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Stuart] be- 
stowed, with so much pleasantry and talent, his re- 
bukesandridicule. Did the time and place permit, 
I should be glad to controvert with him our creed 
and principles, and to vindicate them from the asper- 
sions which it is so much.the fashion to cast upon 
them. He will, however, give me leave to say to 
him, that he neither understands our doctrines, nor 
our purposes, nor yet their origin, their operation, 
ortheirend. We hold that the pegple were not 
made for the Government, but the Government 
for the people; and that all its institutions and ac- 
tion are to be made and regulated for their benefit 
alone. We hold that the forms and customs, the 
rights and privileges of social and political life, 
have no sanction and no force, but as they conduce 
to the welfare of thuse for whom and by whom they 
were made and instituted. We deduce our doc- 
trines from the simple and sublime principles of 
the New Testament; and, applying them in all their 
glorious truth and moral power, to the affairs of 
men, we first find the equal rights of all, and then 
vindicate each against the encroachments of every 
other: the common good, the general welfare, the 
power of the many and not of the few, the interest 
of the masses of man against classes, the divine 
and inextinguishable righis of humanity, antece- 
dent toall human government, and trauscending all 
buman authority ; these—these are the only legiti- 
mate objects of our regard, and for them we toil, 
for them we strive. Tous, no laws, no institutions, 
and no establishments are sacred or obligatory 
against such changes as will promote the greatest 
good; and we would touch the fabric of Government 
itself, from its top to its very foundation, with the 
same free-reforming hand, whenever these resulis 
were to be accomplished by it; for we hold that the 
Government must bend to the people, and not the 
people to the Government: for it is not now as of 
old—an idol made by men’s hands, before which, 
with more than pagan idolatry, we must bowdown 
and worship. 


Such, sir, are some of our sentiments and views. 
But while we are thus bold and broad in our prin- 
ciples, and frank in their avowal, let us not be 
thought precipitate or inconsidera‘e in the matter 
oftheir adoption. We know that the world is not 
yet prepared for them, nor do we expect their im- 
saolliais success. We believethem, and we profess 
them; and in that hope which faints not, we patient- 
ly and perseveringly proclaim them, looking for- 
ward to that future when their fu'filment will be 
achieved and enjoyed, not by us, but after gener- 
ations, 


For myself, fam not only a free-trade Locofoco, 
but, were I clothed with power to do it, and ina 
country whose state of affairs and public sentiment 
were prepared for it, I would establish three things 
as immutable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians; and they are, that all indirect taxation should 
be abolished, and all the burdens of the Govern- 
ment be taken from the labor and people, and be 


placed directly on the property of the country as, 


far as practicable; all paper money should be ex- 
cluded; and the credit system should be purified 
and renovated by the abolition of everything like 
suits for debt, making them debts of honesty and 
honor. But there is no chance, within my hour, to 
explain or detend these opinions; and I name them 
but to show that, while I hold them, I am not ig- 
norant that they are not yetthe opinions of the 
country, nor those by which we are now to be gov- 
erned in our legislation for it. I believe that they 
are fair deductions from the principles of the coun- 
try, and will one day be consummated in it; 
for I am of those who believe that results are to be 
hereafter witnessed in the development of the Dem- 
ocratic principle, of which we scarcely conceive. 
As yet, the dawn but faintly gleams of that full day, 
in which the benevolence, justice, and truth of the 
Democratic creed will illuminate and bless the 
world. Thisisour faith—that working faith, which, 
cheered by the prayers and progress of the past, 
looks onward, and onward, beyond the humiliation 
and obloquy of the hour,nor fears nor doubts that, 
in after times, the principles of this system will be 
as familiar as household words, and omnipotent to 
vindicate and confirm, not the privileges and pow- 
ers of men as citizens or subjects, but the great and 
eternal equal rights of man, accomplishing those 
pesults in the civil and social condition of the 
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world, which are to precede the millenium of the 
prophets. 

Although in principle a free-trade man, to the 
last extremity, Iam not one of those inconsiderate, 
rash, heels-over-head politicians who would obstin- 
ately urge it and push that system on the country 
at al] hazards—whether the condition of our affairs 
would admit of it, or the sentiments of the people 
were ready to receive it. The reform I advocate 
is the conviction and the conversion of the mind; 
and when that is done, then, and not before, i 
would have the cautious and gradua) adoption of 
the change it might require. The time has not 
yet arrived in this country for the establishment of 
the free-trade policy. ‘The public sentiment is not 
yet sufficiently satisfied of its correctness; and, if it 
were, the business, and labor, and pursuits of the 
people, are not and cannot be speedily accom- 
modated to its introduction. We have been long 
acting under another and different system. All the 
habits, customs, occupations, interesis, opinions, 
and prejudices of too many of the community are 
fixed and set against such a change; and this sea- 
son of general depression and embarrassment is, of 
all others, the worst possible time to attempt, or 
even to urge its adoption; and as a free-trade man, 
I repudiate any such intention now, and object to 
it as an unnecessary injury to the cause. 

Having a Government, it is of course to be sup- 
ported, and we know of but two ways to do it—by 
direct taxes, or by indirect taxes in the shape of 
duties; the lands being but a partial item, which- 
ever system is adopted. We have seen thata re- 
sort to free trade and direct taxes is not now to be 
thought of, and that revenue from imports is the 
only chief reliance of a!l parties, and the only one 
of any practical consideration. And here arise 
all our difficulties. Some contend that the same 
duties should be put on everything, in a horizontal 
scale; but so few advocate this, that it will scarcely 
be discussed. Others contend for what 1s termed 
a high protective tariff, by which, on certain arti- 
cles that are, or are to be, made in this country, so 
high a duty is put, that they cannot be Somat in 
at all; and thenthe whole revenue must be collected 
from those things which are brought in, which, of 
course, very much enhances their price to the con- 
sumer, and, at the same time, leaves the price of 
what is made here in the hands of the manufactu- 
rer enturely; thus exposing the people who buy and 
consume, Ist, to the exactions of the Government 
on what comes from abroad; and, 2dly, to the 
extortions of the manufacturers on what is made 
at home: thus burdening consumption with a 
double load—the support of the Government on one 
class of articles, and the omeert of the manufac. 
turer on the other class. In my opinion, this sys- 
tem has nooriginal claims to favor, and can acquire 
none but from the plighted faith on which it started, 
and peculiar circamstances which may require its 
longer continuance, nor ought it ever to be long ex- 
tended or enlarged. Contrasted with this, is the 
revenue tariff, wherein the duties are set with re- 
ference to revenue alone, and so as not in any case 
to raise the article so high that itcan be made here, 
and its importation diminished or stopped. In this 
tariff, discrimination must be made as well as in 
others; for, besides smuggling frauds, the revenue 
depends on consumption, which is affected by the 
price; and in all tariffs the price to the consumer is 
invariably more or less enhanced by the daty, and 
generally in exact proportion to the duty, when not 
qualified by other causes. And this would be the 
tariff which I would advocate if we were now first 
introducing the system into the country, as this 
taxes the consumer with only that which the Gov- 
ernment collects, and imposes no burden on him 
for the support of anybody else. 

Still a third kind of tariff exists, which may be 
called a revenue and competition tariff, or the com- 
binati@n tariff, as it combines the revenue princi- 
ple and a principle of competition—not of prohibi- 
tion—and acts first for revenue on certain articles, 
and thenon certain other articles for revenue in 
part, and in part not; in such cases, the duties being 
so graduated that the home manufacturer can 
about make and sell the article for what the for- 
eign one can, after paying the duty; the duty being 
so fixed, that it is too high to permit the foreign 
manufacturer to break down ihe home one; and 
too low to permit the home one to raise the articles 
beyond a certain point, because, the moment it goes 
beyond that, the Rosen article can come in. The 
difficulty ia this kind of tariff is in the adjustment 
of the right point at which to set the duty; for, if it 
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be too high, it makes ita high protective 

sing the people to those exactions; and if tole 
it sinks to a mere revenue tariff, and the ay 
manufacture must stop. Theor 
on tele ee to be fatal a 
that the right point of the daty w 
difficult to be reached—but poactial 
great plausibility, tell us that it is not so oe 
is the fluctuation in all human affairs tt . 
prices of all articles so vary, that there ee 
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eoreticaly i 
nd insurmogy 


-in the rise and fall of any article; and tha. 


fix the duty at any point within that rang.’ 
answer every substantial purpose, and hs 
produce a competition between the fore; —~ 
mestic fabric, giving the home market's 
both; and, by those inevitable fluctuations ' 
ing either from driving the other out until : 
siderable and permanent reduction of y,, 
cludes the foreign article; and, until that bay 
securing a liberal revenue from the impo e: 
it. Obviously, thiscompetition principle ist} 
one which should ever “ recognised to an ‘ 
in the encouragement of manufacturing. andl 
finitely preferable to the protection or prohis 
principle, inasmuch as it avoids many of the 
incident to that, and has all its advanta 
simply enables our labor, without any redggy 
its wages, to make a fabric, and sell it ag ¢h 
as can the foreigner in our own market: and 
is all which any manufacturer ever ought 
or have. Still, it should not be denied or disp 
that this competition tafiff does, to no small eg 
increase the cost of consumption on all that js 
here, or brougbt in from abroad, although 
the same extentas a prohibition tariff; for the} 
must pay an advance equal to the duty on the 
ported article, and an equal one on the dog 
as they sell at the same price: snbject, ho 
to such diminution of the price of both as coy 
tion may produce. 

I have never been able to comprehend hoy 
tariff, whether for prohibition, or for reve 
for competition, could or did cheapen the aq 
on which it operated; and, to my mind, the 
tion of it was alwaysa solecism in terms, 
and every tariff is, and of necessity must be 
and should ever be thus regarded and spokg 
The world is thus beginning to undersand 
treat it, and the progress of free princip 
rapidly elucidating and exposing its true ch: 

If we are to have any tariff beyond a meres 
revenue tariff, then am I unqualifiedly oppo 
a high protective or prohibition tariff, and inf 
of a competition tariff, to the entire extent 
action on the fabricstobe made at home; and,t 
that limit, I would settle it on pure revenue ¢ 
eration, and, so far as my votes and efforts « 
in settling the details of this or any other tarif 
they shall be directed in reference to the twog 
ciples of revenue and competition, and agains 
hibition. Nor should we, in setting a bill one 
pelition grounds, omit to look forward as 
possible not to set those duties too high for thep 
able future course of things, as it is obvious 
competition duties become prohibition dutie 
soon as the cost of production falls so as to exe 
the foreign article altogether; and legislation, ¥ 
aim ever should be to cheapen consumptior, 
vigilantly guard such a contingency, and me 
occurrence, 

In deliberating in my own mind on thesil 
now before us, and settling, so far as I cou 
true considerations which ought to guide and 
ern our action on this great question, there is 
that has borne with great force upon my judg 
and commended itself with an almost irresisi 
appeal to my better principles and feelings. 
are not acting here on our individual views 
responsibility, but for others; and on them 
fall the consequences, We must and should 
to things as they are, and not as they ought 
to practical realities, not to theories; to circum 
ces and attainable ends; to the condition 
country, and what are its more immedialt 
urgent wants, and the means to supply them 
will not be denied that a large amount of ¢ 
and many thousands of our 
gaged in various pursuits, which depend fot 
prosecution upon our settling, at this time,§ 
tariff as will enable them to go on; and if wea 
do it, they rust be thrown out of their occupé 
and crowded into the other pursuits of our} 
making the present general depression of the¢ 
try still greater, and adding new and 
fierce competition to those difficulties now 99 4 
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it would be improper and unwise, because thése ° 
expenditures ought not to be twenty-seven, or twen- 
ty-five, or even twenty-three millions. Let us 
make stfch a reasonable and proper tariff as will, 
in ordinary times, furnish the Government with 
some eighteen or twenty millions; and then 


: e farmers, mechanics, manufacturers, 
oie at en of the country. Concede that 
he de iff interests and the labor occupied in them 
Y, this never to have been so engaged; admit—and, 
noun : é I fully do—that it had been better for the 
00 hig sry tbat we had never had any tariff, or, at 






































































men, a very low one, rather than a high one; (leaving the excess of the expenses to accumu- || 
+ thay that ata proper time, and in a proper manner, late in the shape of a debt, as they will, for some || 
tnd th ihis system which we have had established time, under any tariff) go to work, and, by retrench- || 
Same us ought to be reduced: and still the ment and economy, so reduce the expenditures, || 
tha, zion remains—is this the time to make that that that income of eighteen or twenty millions || 
ee WM <iion!—is this the proper period to make such will, in eight or ten years, be sufficient to pay the || 






ange? Sir, it is not; and, for one, I will not 
cept to do it. I care little for the men who own 
wories and workshops; but much, very much, 
the men, women, and children, who work in 


expenses of the Government, and also the debtthat || 
will accumulate before the reduction is complete. 
I am therefore opposed to making a tariff, if it 
were possible to do so, that would bring in anything 
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| 
null g , The owners and employers in these estab- like thirty millions at the present time, or within || 
f rig sents have other resources, if these fail them, any short period. ladvocate a. medium tarifl— 
At hap 4 | will not stop to legislate on their account; but one that will last after the present exigencies of || 
$m | hesitate—I will pause—ay, I will refuse to do the Government are over. The great and im- || 
an act by which these workingmen, women, and portant desiderata, in fixing a revenue tariff, 
e a ijdren are to be thrown out of their employment or in ministering to the wants of the farming, || 
wold these hard times, and forced into other occupa- commercial, mechanical, manufacturing, and la- | 


ps, to make those occupations still worse than boring interests of the country, are permanency, 























<i noware. I am willing, I am anxious, to stability, and fixedness. The worst system, if it |) 
oeimene such tariff as will, for the present at least, can be stable, is better than perpetual fluctuation || 
ang vain and continue all the great interests de- and change; and, above all things else, we should 

an ndent on it. I will not enlarge them,-nor add aim to have the system that we may now adopt, | 
an their advantages; but I will go all reasonable one that may be permanent, durable, and uni- 
+ cisommmgtds (0 supportand aid them through the pres- || form. We are now inthe midst of embarrassed |, 
mall troubles of the country; and hereafter, when and depressed times. I can see no reason to a | 
hat ie business and affairs of the people are re- ose that they are very soon to improve; nor do || 
ngh 3 ed, and better times are on us, then, and not believe that they can be changed for the better || 
thet then, will I be willing to make any material by anything that we can do, further than that, by | 


duction ‘in the duties. The worst feature of 
compromise act is that by which the large 
d rapid reduction of duties took place at this 
dof the scale; and they would have been far 
pre wisely = at the other end of it. But no 
eat and sudden change of duties, either upward 
downward, ought ever to be made, and the 
mger the change, the slower should it be made. 
sudden and large rise of duties is as injurious 
would be aswdden and large fall. In myjudg- 
ent, we should place the line of duties which 
er to sustaining our domestic establishments 
here they can be settled and fixed, and not need 
quent alterations. The competition principle 
fill best secure that, and then our other duties 
ere siqammen 0€ applied to the production of revenue alone. 
opnome AS to the amount of revenue which ought to 
et , and which can be, collected at the present 
rien qm, I differ entirely from the views of the chair- 
ndb n of the Committees of Ways and Means 
ue @ dofManufactures. They propose to raise enough 

meet the enormous amount of the present cur- 


our legislation, we may prevent the overthrow of 
those branches of busimess which are dependent 
on the tariff; and we can settle the rate of duties || 
under which the expenses of the Government, 
and the commerce and general busiress of the 
country,are to be carried on; or, in other words, 
settle that policy under which the people are, by 
their own industry and efforts, to relieve them- 
selves. Until that is settled, they cannot begin 
to do it; and hence the imperious necessity of our 
action at the present session. Almost any kind of 
tariff, that could be permanent, would be better 
than to prolong the uncertainty and perplexity 
which now agitate and harass the public mind; 
and soimportant do I know the settlement of this 
matter to be, in the present situation of the coun- 
try, that, if the distribution is given up, Ishall not 
feel myself at liberty to vote against almost any 
tariff which the majority of even this Congress 
may make. 

To my mind, a medium, moderate, judicious 
tariff, avoiding eitherextreme, is the one which we 
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ought to form, and the only one which can afford 
general satisfaction to the country, or be at all 
likely to endure. It should not be framed as if the 


ris a 
-tarifmee’ expenses of the Government. In my opinion, 
ta cannot be accomplished, if it is attempted; for 


present depression in our commerce and busi- 











i ; : : ; 
al ss generally must depress the importations so resent depressed state of the importations were to 
e uch, that no rate of duties will bring in the re- ast, because the trade of the country will again 
rthesmmesiie amount; and if you undertake to raise the || revive, (and all the sooner by our proper action;) 







and when that shall happen, duties that will now 
give enough, will then give too much, and again 
afflict the nation with that worst of curses—a re- 
dundant revenue. It should not be made on the 


rvioustamUes Very high, that, of itself, will tend to dimin- 
duties (he imports. Ido not see how any tariff can 
to exs devised that will collect revenue sufficient to 
pport this Government for the next three years; 





stint id I have no doubt that, by the 4th of March, 1845, high-prohibition principle, for such a tariff cannot 
id me hen we expect that there will be a full restora- stand, as it would soon ruin the manfacturers 






themselves, by that rush into the business which it 
would produce, and the dissatisfaction of the peo- 
ple against its exactions. It should not be framed 
too low, because that would be inadequate for 
every object, whether of revenue, or for the preserva- 


on of the Democratic party to power,) there will 

found a public debt on the country of from 
rty to fifty millions of dollars; even if, in the 
lean time, you raise all that can be raised by the 
si revenue system we can adopt. I would meet 
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ere is ae a re ; ‘ y n r 3 SA thee Telling | 
judgn difficulty by curtailing, reducing, retrenching tion of domestic manufactures; and thus, failing in 
resist expenses of the Government in every possi- all that for which any tariff is wanted, it could not 






be endured. Neither high nor low-tariff men act 





eway. I have voted, and will continue to vote, 










ings. Z : : ; 

ea or every permanent and useful reduction—not wisely to urge the adoption ot their peculiar prin- 
rem or some of the paltry retrenchments of a boy ciples at the present moment, because neither of 
sould re, and a laborer there; bat for all that are sub- those systems, nor any other, can afford sudden 


magical reliet to the country; and, if either is 


tial and practicable. I will vote to materially ' her 
adopted, it would increase, instead of alleviating 


ight ; 
é duce all our civil and diplomatic expenses; to 







ream , “ve 
on ofe'tail those of Congress; and to cut down the ar- our troubles; and thus-bring additional and unde- 
diate hy two thirds, and the navy one-half. I am for served disrepute on the theory of its formation. I 





go, therefore, for a medium tariff, as best for all 
the great interests of the country, under existing 
circumstances; and best for both parties, as well 





them ducing the whole expenses of the Government 
of ¢ 0 somewhere between ten and fifteen millions, 







> notmether or not that will support its dignity and lance rlies, 
1 for lonor, at home or abroad; as ana nothing for any that which favors a high, as that which favors a 
ne, muity or honor of this Government, but that |/« low tariff. 







Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to repeat that, although 
I am a lowtariff man, and a free-trade man, in the 
abstract and theory, and ready to carry them into 
operation whenever the condition of the country 
and the sentimentsof the people will permit it to 
be done, I donot think the time has come to bring 
forward those principles and measures for present 


we hich is to be found in the happiness, freedom, 
supa’ prosperity of the people. 

ur y making a tariff at the present time, we should 
“thee do as the chairmen of the Committees of Ways 
fresh id Means and of Manufactures have ee 
sob un ke so to form it as to meet the present 
Yants of the Government, If that could be done, 
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adoption. We shall only injure-them by prema- 
turely urging them on the country; and many a 
good cause has been ruined by being precipitately 
unseasonably advocated. And, in conclusion, 
will say, that while Lean vote for no tariff, be it 
high, or low, or medium, which contains the dis- 
tribution clause, lam ready aud willing and anxious, 
if that be stricken out, to meet with the high-tariff 
men on mutual and concessory ground, and to 
unite with them on liberal, fair, generous, and hon- 
orable principles, to make such a tariff as will 
meet the real and permanent wants of the country, 
and fulfil all the just expectations of the people. 


SPEECH OF MR. McKEON, 
OF NEW YORK. 
In the House of Representatives, July 5, 1842—On 
the tariff bill. 


The Heure having resolved itse!f into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
“A bill to provide revenue from imporis, ‘And to 
change and modify existing laws is posing cuties 
on imports, and for other purposes”— 

Mr. McKEON temarked that, as ore of the 
Represen:atives of that city at which the greatest 
amount of .evenue from customs was collecid, 
and to which foreign commerce chiefly tended, he 
could not bat feel a deep in‘eres: in the subject un- 
der debate. he Representatives of the commer- 
cial cities of Boston and Baltimore, who preceded 
him in the discussion, had sustained views which 
they had no dcubt were the opinions of those two 
ports. These Representatives urited in sentiment 
in favor «f the mea:ures now proposed. Mr. 
McK. could not conceal the ¢mbarrassment he 
felt in presen'ing himself in opposition to the prin- 
ciples and policy avowed by gentlemen of their 
abiliily, representing, like himseit, commercia) in- 
terests. He should, however, endeavor to discuss 
the measure on its mer.ts. He would assure the 
commitiee that he should abstain from any attempt 
to appeal to popular prejndices, or (as was the 
phrase of the day) to play the demapogue. Time 
and place would not be wanting; and certainly am- 
ple materials were to be bad for such a warfare, in 
the various bills now before the Hoese. An in- 
vestigation of these bills would show that patrician 
influence was too strong for the p'ebeian masses; 

that the just requirements of the many were sacri- 
ficed to the exacting demands of the few; that labor 
was made tributary to capital; that the luxuries 
enjoyed by the wealiby were liehtly taxed, while 
the iron and heavy hand of the Government was 
pressed upon the very necessaries of life consumed 
by the humble. He would not enlarge on these 
points, The short time which was alloited to bim 
would be devoted to a calm investigation of the 
measure, chicfly in a financial view. In the pres- 
ent state of the country, the most pressing qnes- 
tion was the raising of means for defraying the ex- 
penses of our General Government. Whatever 
modes of raising revenue might be deemed expe- 
dient or censtitaticnal, it would be a useless waste 
of time to propose any cther than that now offered 
tous. It was well known to ‘he commiitee that he 

(Mr. McK.) had expressed his preference for di- 

rect, over indirect taxation. He believed it con- 

sonant with the spirit ef oor insti‘utions. The fra- 
mers of our Constitntion had united, in the same 
sentence of that sacred instrument, direct taxation 

with representation—'hat great characterisiic of a 

free Government. ‘The sys'em was an open ard 


| honest appeal to the governed to d-fray the ex- 





penses of their own Government. It was calcola- 
| ted to check extravagant expenditure; it int. rfered 
| least with the natural channe's of industry; an’, 
| unlike the present indirect mede of taxicg by a 
| tariff, it relieved labor from bearing the chief bar- 
dens of the General Governmen', and subjected 
| the property of the country to that system of tax- 
| ation which it had so long evaded. 
|  Hecoculd not, however, be induced to consume 
| time with canvassing the relative merits of the 
various systems of taxation. Ultra radical as it 
might be, he still enjoyed the hope that a day 
would arrive when the whole system of plondering 
| of the people, by indirect sysems, would be ex- 
ploded. He would confine bis remarks to the 
| measures presented to the House (as the means of 
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supplying the treasury) bv the Secretary «f the 
Treasury and the Commitiees on Manufactures 
and Ways and Means. In the present position of 
the country, it was to be regretted that the consid- 
eration of the mode of raising revenue could not 
be entered upon on its own metits. In a time of 
profousd peace—with a popaiation of 17.000,000 
of people—with a country teeming with boundless 
resources——the Government of the Union was al 
most paralyzed for want of the necessary means 
to defray its ordimery expenses. Ali united in the 
necessity of providing means to meet our ex- 
penses; and he would admit that, at the pre-ent 
time, the great body of the people were disposed 
to raise thuse means chiefly from taxes laid on 
articles imported into the country. To impose a 
tariff sufficient to meet the wants of an economical 
administration of the Government, was the form 
of expression used by gentlemen on every side cf 
the House. As it admitted of some ambiguity, 
he wished to be understood onall points. If gen- 


tlhemen meant to snstain a tariff to raise some | 


thirty or forty mill:ons of dollars, and to establish 
thatas astancard of an economical admin':tration 


of the Government, he did not assent to that | 


standard. If that tariff was to be so.arranged or 


sca'ed thal, wm raising revenue, iocidental protec- | 


tion was to be given to manufac'ures—if that pro- 
teciion was 'o be given at the sacrifice of revenue 
—he could not assent to it. He would not sustain 
any taxation but for revenue, to defray ‘he ex- 
penses of a Government truly economical. 


It being determined that the great source of rev- 
enue must be from customs, the first question 
which is presented*is, what amount shall be raised? 
Various estimates are placed before us. The esti- 
mate of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means is the sum of twenty-seven millions of 
dollars. Toe Secretary of the Treasury (the finan- 
cial officer of the executive administration) states 
his estimate to be upwards of thirty-two millions 
of dollars per annum. (See appendix, statement 
A) 

But ten short years have elapsed since fourteen 
millions was the exient of cur ¢xpenditures. Now, 
thirty-two millions are required at our hands—de- 
sired by those wh) now administer the Govern- 
meat. Itis due to the Secretary to say that he 
does not propose to raise the whole of this large 
amount from the commerce of the counuy. He 
proposes to restore the revenues from the sales of 
the public lands to the treasury of the Union, and 
to raise the residue from the customs. But, from 
the votes already taken in this House, it is evident 
that the laod revenues are to be given to the 
States ; consequently, that the whole of the in- 
come of the Union must be raised from impost 
doties. It appears that not only is the whole 
weight of the support of Government to be thrown 
on the commerce of the coun ry, but the weight of 
supporting the. manufacturing establichmenis, 
which ing'st that the taxing power of the Union 
shall be brought to their aid. In this enlightened 
age, this Government is called upon to make an 
exception among the nations of the world, in the 
mode of raising revenue. Among civilized na- 
tions, governments do not depend alone on cus- 
toms for support. They combine internal taxes of 
various kinds, with indirect taxes on imported ar- 
ticles. But to the United States has been left the 
untried experiment of making tbe duti-s on im- 
ports their only rescurce for revenue. This exper- 
iment will prove a most signal failure. You can- 
not raixe the amount proposed. Do gentlemen 
consider that we must raise between thirty-five 
and forty millions cf dollars of revenue before you 
can expect the amount you desire? Your system 
of drawbacks, your expenses of collection, your 
bounties and allowances, will make deductions of 
between five and six millions on that sum. In the 
year 1816, (the period immediately after the war 
with Great Britain,) the revenue from customs 
amounted to $36,306,874 88 In the succeeding 
year, they feil off to $26 000 000; and at no period 
since have they ever risen beyond $29 032,391 39, 
which amount was r.ceived in the year 1833 
From a tabie which I find in the report of ibe 
Secretary of tbe Treasury, the average net receipts 
en merchandise from 1834 to 1839, inclusive, 
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‘mounted to $18,404.059 28. By what process 


do honorable members on this floor hope now to 
double these receipts? How can these revenues be 
forced up from $18,600 000 to $33,000,000? I 
may be told that the years selec'ed do not present 
a fair basis of an estimate. Tne years selected 
form that portion of our history whea the business 
of the whole coun ry was extended beyond its nat- 
vral lrmits—when habits of extravagance were in- 
dulged in—when the millions of dollars borrowed 
from foreign capitalists came to this country in 
the shape of imported goods—when the inflated 
paper currency of the Union was the great promo. 
ter of excessive importations. And yet, during 
that series of years, never did the net revenue ex- 
ceed $26,000,000 in any one year. How, at the 
present time—wi{h a contracted currency; with the 
S:ates deprived of credit, so essential to borrow- 
ing money abroad; with a community cempelied 
to economize—can any statesman hope that $33,. 
000 000 can now be raised from customs? The cus- 
tom-house, you will find, (as I have before said,) is 
not Aladdin’s lamp. The mere command of Gov- 
ernment canno! compel commerce, like the slave 
of the lamp, to lay gold at our feet. The mere 
increase of duties will not make an increase of 


revenuc; bat, on the contrary, is much more like- | 


ly to decrease your revenne. The remarks of the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
on the opening of the debate on this bill, strock me 
with surprise. He presented to us a statement 
to show that, from the year 1834 to the year 1840, 
the receipts from customs never, but in a single 
year, met cur expenditures. Here is his state- 
ment: 


The receipts and expenditures, in round numbers, ree 
jecting all below thousands, were as follows: 











Year. Receipts from customs. Expenses. 
1834 . $16 214 000 - $18,420,000 
1835 - 19 391,000 - 17 006,000 
1836 . 23,409,100 - 29 655,000 
1837 : 11,169,000 - 31.610 000 
1838 - 16,158,000 - 31,544,000 
1839 : 23,137,000 . 25,443,000 
1840 - 13 499,000 - 22 389,000 
Total 122,979,060 - 176.067,000 
Deduct receipts from expenditures 122,979,000 
And it leaves a deficit for the seven 
years of - - - 53,088,000 


These receipts were in the period ef expansion 
to which I have just referred; aad our expenditures 
never exceeded $31,000,000; yet we are now cal- 
culating on makiog our customs pay for an in- 
creased expenditure, with crippled means of carry- 
ing on commerce. To hope for such results, is te 
close our eyes to the clearest light of experience, 
and to reject every reasonable consideration of this 
subject. One mode of increasing revenue is, in 
the opinion of some members, to augment the du- 
ty. The Secretary of the Treasury admits, in his 
report made to this House this session, that an in- 
crease of duties, is followed, in some instances, by 
a slight falling off on importations; but the Jatter 
soon :oze to their former amount. What has been 
the case of woollens? Under the tariff of 1828, 
the value of woollens imported was - $8,097,559 
In 1829, the va'ue was - - 6 558,235 
In 1830, the value was . - 5,564,747 

The committee wiil observe tha', under the ope- 
ration of a heavy rate of duties, this article fell off 
by millions. Bat, on the contrary, what was the 
effect of a decrease of duties on the same article? 
In 1833, (the year after reduction,) they amounted 
to $12,844,838. In 1836, they increased to the 
sum of $19,903,454. I pass over the year 1836, 
as that was an extraordivary period. Let us come 
to the year 1839. and we find an increase of 
$5,000 000 from 1833. In 1839, the walue of 
woollens imported was $17,594,536. The speech 
of the chairman of the Committee of Ways and* 
Means shows that, even under ithe compromise act, 
a decrease of duties has not pr. duced a proportion- 
ate decrease cf revenue. On the Ist of Jaly, 
1834, one-ieuth of ali duties over 20 per cent. was 
deduced. In that year, the receipts were $16,- 
000,000. In the year succeeding, the receipts 
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were $19,000,000. On the Ist of Ja arr 
another tenth was taken off. In this a — 
revenue execeded $23,000,000. Io 1839 am T° °° 
tenth was taken off, and the revenne . mand | 
$16,000,000 And im the year 1839, whe cle can 
duties had been redeced by these success ive manu 
nial reduc:ions under the compromise, our the ma! 
exceeded $23,000 000. In the same year, air iam tle ° 
our duties had been so vary materially red the ch’ 
our receipts exceeded the sum received yp Bogla® 
higher rate of duties, in 1834, upwards of 97, wilh & 
V00, yet, with these results siaring us the f, oe 
are told that the decrease of duties has beer man tt 
cause of the falling off of our revenue. | a4 with @ 
in some years there has been comparative =< 
smal: amount received; bat I speak not of a a 
year; | appeal to a series of years, to susiaig cent. 
in the assertion, that a decrease of duties tow ets 
a 20 per cent. maximum, has given an iners se 
amount «f revenue. In another part of my imp 
marks, I shall introduce the experience of foreig 
countries to sustain me. At present, trast “ ) 
our own experience is not without iastructiy be 
the point that a low rate of daties is mogi¢ a0 
ducive to the revenue of a country. en 
In examining the projets submitted to us by give 
Secretary of the Treasury and by the Majority degre 
the Committees of Ways and Means and of Ma 
factures, I confess that they appear to have } Io 
framed not to replenish an exhausted treasury, jn Vi 
to promote ihe interests of certain portions of wry; 
industry of the nation at the expense of other , the c 


tions. In our present exigencies, our first duty 
to afford to the Government the means of disc 


ging the obligations entered into by us with the to th 
lie creditors-——with the efficers and men of the men 
my and navy, your workmen engaged in man 
navy yards and fortifications, your public ag theit 
ofall kinds. ‘To preserve the public credit, and ufac 
fulfil our promises, should be the leading consid men 


ation in the mind of every member called’ upon 
devise a system of taxation (by theans of a ta 
on the 17,000,000 of American people. Thatyi 
of the subject has been, I fear, made secondary 
the arrangement of these bills. Protection to 
mestic manufactures is made the primary c 
eration of all these measures. ‘With me, reve 
to defray the expenses of the Government mut 
the sole object of a tariff. I will consent to 
the people of this country for no other purpose, 
will not attempt to hold the word of promise 


House of Commons, states that, whenever aé 
exceeds the cost of transporting the goods pre 
at the same price, from the country where they 
produced to the country where they are sold, 
the duty is protective. Mr. Bowring, before! 
Same committee, said, ‘a daty is protective 

excludes any foreign article from coming 10 | 
petition with the same article, or raises the pie 
the home article, by puiting a duty on the fore 
Protection begins when the price of the home# 
cle is raised to the consumer by the Legisialu® 


What is the great object of the home pr 


ear, and break it to the sense, with the manu ma 
turers, by speaking of incidental protection uni " the 
with revenue. Protection and revenue areant the 
nist principles; and you might as well expect the 
unite fire and water, to protect, incidentally, pu 
from the other, as to connect protection and wi 
nue in the same tariff. le 
There is an indistinetness in relation to this » 
ject of a tariff which I am not willing, for one, . 
be a party to. The Executive, in the communi | 
tion which he sent to this House returning the af 
extending the operation of the present tariff it 
states to you he is in favor of incidental protect 
The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Burrs,) (ia 7 
letter which appears in one of the papers of fy 
day, addressed to political friends of that med 7 
in the city of New York,) also says he will sus : 
a tariff which will promote and protect all theg 
interests of the country. Do these gevtlem } 
mean tq produce the same results? My impres 7 
is, that they do not; and yet their language wou ‘ 
lead us to expect similar objects to be product j 
When I hear of incidental protection connet ; 
with revenue, I cannot but inquire, What isa ( 
teciive dnty? Mr. McGregor, who was oneoft 
witnesses examined before the committee of | 
’ 
{ 
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exclude the foreign article, 2nd thereby com- | 
ad ibe home market. If the foreign arti- 
Mis can be sold here cheaper than the home- 
afactured article, then ther: is no alvantage in 
manufacture heie of the article. Take the ar- 
icle of woollen cl th. You are toid that, with all 
ne charges of tracsportation from the factories in 
lang aod on the continent lo the seaboard; 
with ail the chaiges of freight across the AUantic; | 
of insurance, of boxes, of cartage, of profit to every | 
san throsgh whose hands the article passes, and | 
with aduy of 20 per cent.,—the manufacturer in 
this country of (he same article cannot carry on the 
manvfacture, It is admitted that, with that 20 per | 
gent. duty, more revenue will be produced than at | 
30 or 40 per cent. Phe question for legisiators to | 
decide is, will you protect the manafac'urers by | 
jmposing a pro eclive daty, thereby reducing the | 
foreign supply, and increasing the price «f the ar- 
tile to the consumer, cr will you allow that rate | 
of daty which will induce the greatest importation, | 
ani thereby produce the greatest revenue to the 
yeasary? It seems to me that the moment you 
give any degree of protection to any interest, your 
degree of protection must proportionally reduce | 
your income jato the public treasury. 


Jo arranging our tariff, we should steadily keep 
in view, in the first place, the wants of the treas- 
ury; and, secondly, the advan'ages to be gained by | 
the consumers of articles. We find here three in- | 
terests at once called into the field when any attempt 
jsmaie to make out a list of articles to be subject 
to the opefation of en indirect tax. The Govern- 
ment, the mass of the people, and the capital of 
manufaciurers, all call upen us to legislate for 
their respective benefit. The interest of the man- 
ufacturers clashes with the interest of the Govern- | 
ment and the people at large. The treacury of the | 
couniry requires money; the people demand light 
taxes and low prices of foreign articles; while the 
capitalist solicits at our hands such legislation as 
will protect him in bis investmen's in manufac- 
tures—Wwhich mean, to exclude the foreign art:cle, 
either wholly or in part, from the country. The 
Government interests require that the greatest 
amount of foreign articles shall be imported, so 
that the duties may be collected. The interest of 
the manufacturers requires that the duties shall be 
so high as to give them the command of the home 
market. The interest of the people requires that 





‘they should buy these artic'es of consumption at | 


the lowest price. The interest of the capitalists is, | 
that, by excluding foreign competition, they can 
put their own prices on articles with the use of 
which the pesple cannot dispense. How can 
legislation reconcile these clashing objects? By 
what aichymy can :hey be harmomzeu? By what 
consideration am I—as the agent of consumers on 
this floor; as One of their representatives to devise 
means Oi raising revenue to defray the expenses 
of this Government—called upon to protect the 
interests of manufactures, when I know that I 
mast surrender the interesis of the consumers and 
of the Governmen'?. Did I represent the manu: 
facturers in a convention of different interests, 
making a compact as to the extent of proteciion 
lo be yielded, I could find some apology for 
yielding (0 this principle of protection; but in a 
Congress elected by the whole people, without 
Teference to the peculiar manner in whica they 
employ their indusiry, I cannot assent to this 
docirine of protection I belong to that school 
of politicians who repudiate the doctrine that the 

vernment is to be the source to sustain interests 
which cannot maintain themselves; which induces 
the people to believe that on the Government de- 
Volves the duty,.as wel as it bas the power, to fos- 
let one branch of industry at the expense of an- 
other—and that by means of the odious system of 
a tax. Experience has proved legis!a'icn may 
Plunder and impoverish a people, and distract their 
indastry ; but it has no pat-nt for enriching them. 
In their own stout arms—their industry, their en- 
lerprise, their eapital—lies the true foundation of 
the welfare of the masse*, and not ia the falsely- 
termed protective acts of Cong: ess. 


I now ask the attention of the committee to the 
Pliaciples on which these bills are framed— 
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“If shape it might he called, which shape had none 
Discernible in member, joint, or limb.” 

Mr. Peel,‘in framing his tariff, seems to have 
been governed by some setiied princip'es. In one 
«f his speeches, he says: 

“ The general rule has been to abolish prohibitions, and re- 
duce prohibitory duties within the range of fair competition. 
Our object has been, speaking generally, to reduce the duties 
on raw materials, which constitute the elements of manufac- 
tures, to an almost nominal amount ; to reduce the duties on 
half manufactured, which enter almostas much as raw mate- 
rials into domestic manu/actures, to a nomina! amount; and, 
with reference to articles completely manufactured, our object 
has been to remove prohibitions, and reduce prohibitery du- 
ties, so as to enable the foreiga producer to compete tairly with 
the domes .ic manufacturer.” 

In either of the bil’s before us, who can say that 
there are any settled principles apparent on the 
face of the bill’? I believe that the great object 
of the framers of these bills was to carry out that 
policy which should su-tain the manufactarers; and 
yet, how inconsisient are the provisions of these 
measures! indeed, | can easily understand that 
manufacturers of ,certain articles might well com- 
plain. How bas the raw material been di: pcsed 
of? T.e weellen manufacturer finds that his wool 
is taxed, the iron of his machinery, his fuel. The 
L'nn shoemakers find leather also taxed; the rope- 
makers hemp; linseed oil manufacturers their 
flaxseed. I might g» through the list, and show 
how the raw materials are, in many instances, 
taxed. Th manufacturers, however, are reccn- 
ciled, because they expect the consumers to pay 
all these charges. The Secretary of the Treasury 
himself cays that his vrejet is to supply revenue. 
In his report he says his tariff is so arranged as to 
give advantage tu the home producer of woo}, of 
cottons, of hemp, of iron, and leather. And yet 
he tel.s us, from these very articles he expects to 
raise between $8,000,000 and $9,000.000 of reve- 
nue. Can there be a reconcilement of such oppo- 
site interests? They cannot be reconciled. He 
will accomplish his first object, of giving advantage 
to the manufac'urers; he will fail in his sccond— 
the revenue will diminish. 


If these bills should succeed, there must bea 
reduction of imports. In the examination before 
Mr. Hume’s committee of the House of Commons, 
one of the witnesses (a coffon manufaciurer) 
stated, that if the American manufacturers suc- 
ceeded in their wishes befure Congress, they would 
supply the home-market of the United States to a 
greater extent than heretofore; and, therefore, the ex- 
perts from England, for American consumption, would 
be Jessened. ‘The London Times lately stated, the 
consumption of foreign merchandise in the United 
S ates does not increase over 100 per cent., while 
the population bas increased over 400 per cent. 
Mr. Bowring, in the same examination, afier s'a 
ting the effect: f a protective duly on commerce, 
thus states 1s effect on the revenue of the country: 
“Itis clear that, when protection acts as a prohibi- 
tion, and the foreign article is excluded, there can 
be no revenue aiall. It is destructive of revenue 
when the imports are diminished by its operation; 
which is, in fact, ihe argument we most effectually 
urged on the Minister of Finance in France in the 
negotiations with which | was charged with Lord 
Clarendon; that at that time they were receiving 
somewhere about three millions and a half sterling 
net revenue, on a population of 35,000,000; whilst 
in England, under a system less protective than 
theirs, we were, upon a population of 24 000,000, 
getting nearly £20,000,000 of netrevenue.” And 
he adJs that, “while it dimini-hes trade, it also 
diminishes the power of the Government to levy 
taxes fer its support. Taxes solevied on the peo- 
ple goto the privileged mor.opolists instead of the 
treasury. Since the duty on British linen and linen 
yarns has been at a moderate rate in France, the 
trade in these articles has increased.” No one 
can read the report of the Commitiee on Import 
Daties, mede to the House of Commons, without 
bei: g struck with the destructive effects of the 
restrictive system en the commerce and revenue, 
and, of course, the general wealth of a nation. 
Are we to give no atiention to these lessons «f ex- 
perience? Are we not to take advaniage of the 
errorsof other nations, and learn the mede of 
avoiding the fatal mis'akes of policy from which 
they bave suffered? The importations will be 
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small for a year cr two, as there have been, within 
the past year, large amounts biought in, to antici- 
pate the inciease which has been expected under a 
change cf tariff. Our calculations for revenue 
ought, therefore, not to be made large. Moreover, 
the Secretary of the Treasury supposes that the 
forty millions of articles free in 1840, but now sub- 
jected to duties, will yield a large amount of inccme. 
if we turn to the tables on which these calculations 
are made, we find them chiefly consisting of ar- 
ticles of luxury; which, if not entirely dispensed 
with, will be greatly diminished as to the quantiry 
evnsumed. Silks, lace veils, shawls, and shades, 
silk and wersted goods, raisins, currants, mace, 
cinpamon, and articles of like nature, will most 
assuredly not be consumed in the same quantities 
they have for a few years pest. 

The rate of duties proposed will have, unques- 
tionably, an effect on your importatiuns. Froma 
list prepared by a member of the Committee on 
Manufactures, [Mr. Hapersnam,] the ad valorem 
duties on the several articles named in the various 
bls reported to us appear to vary from 5 to 150 
percent. This statement I have in my possession, 
ready to submit to the House. (See appendix, 
statement B ) 


Let us descend to particulars. The duty on glass 
tumblers amounts, under the bill reported by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, to about 300 
per cent. An intelligent merchant writes me as fol- 
lows: 

“These specific duties would, in many cases, equal an ad 
valorem one of from 100 to 200 per cent.; and, in some in- 
stances, they would reach 300 per cenit. For insiance: com- 
mon tumblers, of German make, which cost, at the place of 
manufacture, one-third of a marc banco, or about L2cents per 
dozen, would be liable, under the present law, to a duty of 30 
cents per dozen; and some of the better qualities, costing 30 cents 
per dozen, would, in the same way, be liable to an impost of 
from 80 to 90 cents per dozen. These duties would, in fact, 
amount to much more than these goods now geil for in the 
market, although encumbered with heavy charges,as well asa 
duty now amounting to nearly 30 per cent. The same remarks 
will apply to manufactures of France and England; and the 
facts would be still more striking in relation to cut glass,’’ 

Earthenware, printed or not printed is sub- 
ject, by the bills of the Commitiee of Ways and 
Means and of the Commiltee on Manu'actures, toa 
duty of 30 percent. This is an increase of 10 per 
cent. on the tariff of 1828. The Secretary's bill 
imposes a still heavier daty—from 14 to 3 cenis 
per pound. This duty, I have been informed, will 
amount, on some articles, in fact, to a prohibitory 
duty, From England there were exported, in 1839, 
to the United States, earthenwate to the value of 
£400,164, according to there cffickal statements, 
This amount must convince every anprejudieed 
mind of the great value of that article to the rev- 
enue of the United States. We ought to pause be- 
fore we tax the piicher, the plate, the cup and 
saucer of every man in this country, at ibis rate, 
for the purpose of forcing the manufactare in this 
country of an article in which we cannot, for years, 
compete with foreign nations, with any degree of 
profit. Another of the expectations of the Secre- 
tary will not be answered. He calculates that cer- 
tain articles, subject to acuty of 25 per cent., will 
be imported in as large quantities, with that daty 
imposed, as when free. On turning to the state- 
ments which accompany his:eport to this House, 
you will find that he expects that the article of 
linen, with a duty of 25 per cent., will pay 
$1,078,195 50. His calculation is founded on 
the importation of that article in 1840, when it 
was free. -But, onder this tax, will not the impor- 
tation fall off? The increased price which will be 
added, will materially sffect the consumption of the 
article. In the various purposes in which this ar- 
ticle is now used, cotton will be substituted. Our 
linen shiris will find ,substitutes in cotton, to the 
use of which not only economy, bat taste, is now 
directing our consumption. ‘The vast increase of 
the use of cot'on articles within a few years ought 
to satisfy us that we bave no right in the present 
state of things, to expect sach an ameunt as the 
Secretary calculates upon, with such a daty im- 
posed on the article. Let us next turn to“ his 
expectations from teas. I will not now allude tothe 

impropriety of taxing this article and coffee, while 
you are dividing the moneys cerived from the 
sales of the public lands; but I refer to it to show 
the calculations are not made with any degree of 
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accur-cy by the Secretary. He makes his estima’ es 
of ‘He importation of 1841—on an importation of 
26,000 000 of pounds. Now, the receipts of 1840 
were ynofe than double the amount in 1839. 


Teas imported in 1840 


20,006 595 poands 
Teas imporied jn 1839 


9,349,817 pounds, 


The cajculation founded on 20,000,000 of pounds 
is estimated too high. In 1840, the importation of 
ieas was increased in consequence of the unsettled 
state of China. The operations of the British 
tri ops could not be known; the policy of the Brit- 
ish Government could not be divined. The move- 
ments of England prompted merchants to make 
purchases, and get the article out of China, as no 
one could tell the moment the whole trade might 
be broken op. Moreover, we have heard so much 
said of a taxon tea and coffee, that, to anticipate 
that movement, our importations were increased in 
1840 The average nomber of pounds of tea im- 
poried from 1833 to 1840, was 13,000,000 pounds. 
The estimate should, at least, not exceed that 
amount. Supposing that the quantity wil] remain 
at that point, with a tax now imposed, while here- 
tofore it was free, the amount to be received at the 
treasury mast be below the sum calculated by the 
Secretary. 


Next take the article of silks. In 1840, they 
were free; now, a daty of 25 to 47 per cent. is to 
be imposed. In 1840, silks to the amount of 
$9,835,757 were imported. Will any one say that 
these proposed duties will not, in a great decree, 
reduce the importstions below the amount when 
the article was free? ~ Moreover, you have a propo- 
sition to tax the article by weight. The heaviest 
articles are those generally worn by the poorer 
classes; and these articies are imported in the great- 
est quantities info this country. You will not only 
deprive the wives and daughters of the hard-work- 
ing man of their Sunday dresses, but you will di- 
minish your own revenue. Moreover, France, 
your great factory of the article, will meet you 
with a countervailing duty on some of your staple 
articles. Your exports will be diminished; and in- 
evitably will your imports fall far, far below your 
calculations. 


Wines are expected to realize the sum of $762,- 
857 30. The duty proposed varies from 64 to 65 
cents a gallon. Will not the importation of that 
article fall off, from the very necessities of the peo- 
ple? The additional price will inevitably affect 
the use. Who does not know that the consump- 
tion of all kinds of wines has materially reduced 
within a few years? Inquire of any of your wine- 
dealers, and they will inform you of the truth of 
this assertion. Look at the tables of your great 
hotels, and you will scarcely see one bottle, where 
you might have seen a dozen in 1836. The means 
of our people have been reduced, and prudence re- 
qhircs retrenchment. The cause of temperance 
has somewhat affected the use of the article. Be- 
sides the few rematks which I bave made in rela- 
tion to the mévements of the French Government 
in relation to silks, countervailing duties will be 
iwerea-ed, in all probability, when that Government 
fiods that another great article of exporiation from 
that eownty is taxed by this Government. 


The duty proposed on colored and bleached co:- 
tons in the bill of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, is, according to the representations of mer- 
camtile houses, double that of the tariff of 1832; 
and, in their own language, “‘is, consequently, not 
a duty for revenue, nor for protection, but is in re- 
ality prehibitery. The import of cotton goods has 
gradually and steadily declined, notwithstanding 
the great reduction of former duties under the com- 
promise act; and the reduction in the cost, and the 
increase of population, have had no influence in 
cheeking this dimination.” With these results, we 
are called upon to increase the duty, and also to 
expect to derive revenue. Instead of devising 
means to induce importations, we are about to 
thrax obstacles in the way of commerce. Even 
with the system of protection which has existed, 
and intended to exclude, toa certain extent, the 
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foreign atticles of wo-l, iron, leather, and cot‘on, 
our home prodocers have already almost entire 
command of the home market, In 1840 the valve 
of these articles consumed in the United Siates was 
141,000,000 Of this amount, $21,000,000 were 
foreign, and $120,000,000 were domestic. [tis not 
enough that the consumption of the foreign article 
bears such a small preportion to the domestic, but 
the avaricious spirit of the monopolisis demands 
thet commerce and egriculture sould be crippled 
still more. It asks that the whole foreign trade in 
these articles shon'd be broken down. Where is 
your Government to find support, when it shall be 
deprived of the means of taxing these leading ele- 
ments on which its revenue rests? Not satisfied 
with these checks on commerce, it taxes the corc- 
ege of our vessc!s, their sails, their chain-cables. 
Your bill, in fact, takes away the privilege of de- 
benture, which merchants have so long enjoyed, 
acd which has been the mesns of making your 
ports the entrepots from which general cargoes 
might be shipped. It takes away that basis of 
your navigating interests employed in the carrying 
trade, giving freight upon freight to your vessels. 
I confess, as I examine the several bills before us, 
Iam shocked to find with what recklessness the 
navigating and commercial interests of the coun- 
try have been sacrificed. They mvst reel under 
these blows aimed with such violence by the Gov- 
ernment. The intrepidity of our seamen, the en- 
terprise of our merchants, must yield to the appe- 
tite of the manufacturers, never to be zppeased. It 
mattrs not that the labor of the sailor and the 
zeal of our merchants are united with that naval 
rervce which has been the glory and the safety, 
presidium et decus, of the United States; cur mer- 
chant marine must be sacrificed. 


While we are thus busily engaged in placing re- 
sirictions on our commerce, the cause of free prin- 
ciples is rapidly advancing in that country with 
which we have heretofore had the greatest com 
mercial intercourse. England, forced to revise her 
tariff, is about to make, as a general maximum, 
no higher duty than 20 percent. That revision is 
of the bighest importance to this country. She is 
about to try the efficacy of removing restrictions, 
in the hope of increasing thereby her national 
wealth. 


One of the main objections raised against yield 
ing to the principle of free trade, is, that England 
bas not practised what she professed. Why does 
she not receive our flour? asks the monopolist in 
this country. Ido notdeny that her impositions 
on our flour are grievous; but even now she is one 
of our best customers. A table of our flour trade 
for four years, which I bave seen, shows that Eng- 
land and her colonies purchase two-thirds of our 
whole export of flour. (See appendix C.) It will 
easily pay for all the iron we take of England. 
Although we complain they do not take more, we 


as will diminish their means of receiving even as 
large a quantity as they now take. 
men examined the proposed reducticns of the 
Bri.ish tariff? I appeal to such tariff advocates 
as have been willing to sustain what they term re. 
c:proca} free trade, to tell me what adventages of 
reciprocity they wiil permit us to tender for the re- 
dactions to which I call their attention. To my 
Eastern friends engaged in the whale fisheries, is 
it not some gratification to learn that the duty on 
spermeceti, train, and blaubber oil, is reduced in 
England from £26 12s. per ton to £15 per ton? 
And let it be remembered, this reduction takes 


at least in the proportion of six to one to British, 
as appears by the returns of the English them- 
selves. Although half a million of dollars is raised 
oa clover seed, the duty is reduced from 20s per 
cwt. to 10s. Oaion seed, yielding a revenue cf 
about $20,000, on a duty of Is. 6d. pes pound, 
is reduced to ] penny. While we are increasing 
our duties on foreign woods used for furnitare, ov 
iron, lead, copper, dye-stoff:, and crugs, Englanc 
bas removed her prohibitory duties, and great!; 


reduced them. Here isa list of some of the reduc 
tions: 
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are about to place such duties on these productions | 


Have genile- | 


place in the full knowledge that our whalers are | 
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Reduc'ions on artiiles propoted in the 
tariff new Britis, 
(F. means foreign; B. means British possessions: 


per cent, } ) P- C. Mieang 
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Present F, | B. 
eabeirieeiiennsetshe se 
8. d, 8. d. 
Bacon, percwt. - - -| 2B 0 14 ¢ 5 ¢ 
Beef, salted, (nut corned,) prewt. | 12 0 80] 9 ¢ 
Beef, fresh, or slightly salted, 
per cwt. : . - | Prohibited) 8 0 | 2 4 
Hams ofallkinds, percwt. -| 2B 0 14401 36 
Lard, percwt. - : - 8 0 20 6 
Pork, salted, (net hams,) pr ewt. | lz 0 8 0 20 
Pork, fresh, per ewt. — - prohibited} 8 0 | 9 8 
Salted and fresh meat, not other- 
wise described, per cwt. - | prohibited] 8 0 | 9 g 
Tallow, per cwt. -| 63 4 W 0] 5 4 
Wax, per pound . 26 6 3 
Hides, undressed — . 
Dry, per cwt. vj7>@ 8 2 0 10 
Wet, percwt. - ~ hh, Beg 10 6 
Raw, not enumerated -| 20 p.c.| 5 p.c.| Ape 
Dress, notenumerated - | 30 p.c.| 10 p.c] § pe. 





Will the Representatives of the great States of 
the West combine with the manufacturing inter. 
esis of the East in producing a tariff, which wil| 
cripple the sale of their agricultural) products? The 
British Government has proposed to reduce duties 
on bacon, beef, hams, lard, pork, tallow, and way, 
In the list which I submit to the House, some of 
these reductious will appear. 

In this list a difference is made bet ween articles 
coming frm British possessions and from {oreiga 
countries. [tis a discrimination which, I am cer. 
tain, sound policy will induce the British Goverr. 
ment oon to abolish. But even with these reduc. 
tions, what an advantage will it not be to our 
Western farmers to supply, with their surpluc pro 
ducis, tae millions in Europe. The home market 
of ‘he United States for such products will bear 
no comparison with the value of the foreign market, 
Our home market is easily overflown with our sur- 
plus products. It is, in the one case, the supply of 
thousands; in the other, the supp'y of millions, 
Moreover, the Welland canal will soon be in such 
a state as to connect our lakes with the Atlantic 
for vessels of a large class. Who, then, will at- 
tempt to paint the splendid career which awaits 
the Western States? With the outlets of the St, 
Lawrence, and the internal communications with- 
in our own borders to the ocean, they will pour 
their rich treasures into foreign climes; bringing, 
in return, increased wealth to our own coun'ry. 
What madness it wou!d be, on the part of those 
who represent them on this floor, to impeie, in the 
least, these inevitable consequences by unwise 
legislation. 

Leaving the West, let me turn my attention to the 
very neighborhood from which springs this zeal for 
legislative support to manufactures. What ad- 
van‘age do the Northern and Eastern States offer 
for the reductions on fisn, on potatoes, on onion? 
Here are the redaciions cn these articles: 


Present. F. B. 


a 428 ew 4 at 

Fish—Salmon, per cwt. - - prohibited 10 0 Free. 
Soles, 0. prohibited 5 O Free. 
Cured, do. prohibited 2 0 Free. 
Potatoes, do, . . e®., 8 2° i 
Unions, per bushel . : 30 06 03 


Nor isthis all. In the British possessions, it is 


proposed toexempt from daty the following arii- 
cles: 


Table of exemptions. 

“Coin, bullion, and diamonds; horses, mules, asses, neat cat- 
tle, and all other live stock; hay and straw; tallow and raw 
hides; salt, rice, corn, and graip; unground biscuit or bread; 
meal or flour, except wheat flour; fresh meat; fresh fish; fruit 
and vegetables, fresh; carriages of travellers; wood and lum- 
ber; cotton, wool, hemp, flax, and tow; drugs, gums, an 
rosins; tortoise shell; herrings, taken and cured by the inhabit 
ants of the Isle of Man, and imported from thence without 


drawback.” 

Tois Jaw, lately brought forward, also proposes 
that the articles enamerated or mentioned in the 
table of exemptions, hereinbefore contained, shall 
be imported without payment of any duty, under 
this act; and, also, such of the following articles, 
namely: 

“Salted or cured meat, flour, butter, cheese, molasses, cork- 
wood, cordage, oakum, pitch, tar, tu time, leather, and 
leatherware, fishermen’s clothing and hosiery, fishing craft 


utensils, instruments, and bait, as shall be imported for the use 
of the British fisheries in America, into any place, ator from 
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is carried on, subject to such regula- 
any Fae rare of cuatoms, or the principal officer 
nee ech place shall make, and are empowered to es. 
. mee vurpose of ascertaining that such articles are 
sf neaded to be applied to the use of such fisheries.” 
mij not these reductions prove some advantage 
F ecple? Who will say that New York, that 
’ Facet, ibat Maine, will not receive benefit 
vail messures? [ask my friend from North | 
. ina (Mr. GrauaM] if a reduction of about 50 | 





Geee -2p Sxss. 







gent. on naval stores, with which his State 
jics OUT markets, will be of any service to that 
ri | call his attention toa list of the reduc- 


-onsowe cf the most important articles of 


wal stores. . 
Naval stores are reduced generally 50 per cent. 


fullowing are some of the most important: 


Present. F. B. 

Ailes €. aa 

e cwt. - ° > 0 4 0 2 0 

no 7. %3 ee ae 
per cwt. - : . . 4 9 2 0 ‘< 
be ast of \2barrels. = - 0 60 30 

voentine—t0 128. per cwt. 44 

' 12s, to 15s. per cwt. - & 4 1 0 0 6 





Do. above l5e. pat ont. = : Se aa 
r vmber, deals, battens, boards, staves, handspikes, oars, lath- 
and all other timber sawed, split, or otherwise dressed, 
shillings per load of fifty cubic feet, fur the first year; 30 
jllingsafterwards. 
[ might refer to numerous other reductions on 
ner leading articles of export, to show the advan- 
io us, in a commercial point of consideration, 
the change in the British tariff. There is 
arcely a State in ibis Union to whose interest I 
igot not appeal, to desist from this war of exter- 
ination on Our Commerce. 
My cbject is simply to ask the attention of Rep- 
ceniatives of agricultural and commercial con- 
jwencies to pause before they enter into an al- 
nee so well calculated to prostrate their inter- 
s. What do they pay, in the shape cf taxes, on 
arlicles consumed in their families—on their 
pplements of industry? Salt, one of the neces- 
ries of life, is expected, under the duty proposed 
the Secretary’s bill—and in the bill of the Com- 
itteeof Ways end Means the duty is increased— 
ppay into the treasury $490 992 18. Coa! is to 
taxed in Eogiand about 50 cents a chaldron, 
san export duty; and itis proposed to tax it in 
iscountry about $2a chaldron. This articie is 
pected to pay $225,017 93. Ihave examined 
he listof articles on which the taxes are to be 
aid by the grain growing interesis of this cou: try, 
nd their share of the burdens will not fail short 
{ $20,000,000 What share of protection do 
bey receive in return? While the farmers and 
‘antets pay their millions of tribute into the na- 
jonal cefiers, how much money is expec'ed to be 
eived from agricultural products imported into 
his coun ry? Elow much does the Secretary ex- 
\toreceive? From wheat, the sum of $148 25; 
tom oats, $145 30; from potatoes, $2157 12; 
rom lard, the enormous sum of $1 96. Can the 
rain-growing States, under such a state of things, 
main blind to their real interests? Will they net 
waken to the irjastice of a system which exacts 
tomth-m ihe payment of millions of doliars on 
Iticles consumed by them, while a few thousand 
poly = coniributed by other portions of the com- 
maaity 





One cf the great drawbacks on our revenue, un- 
der the proposed measures, will be an organized 
sstem of smuggling; which will be carried on, be- 
ond doubt. Ii is the natural consequence of the 
high rate of duties. Smuggling commences when 
there is a demand for foreign articles, “and they are 
either entirely prohibited, or the duty so bigh, that 
the reguiar trader cannot compete with the home 
manufacturer.” The size of articles does not 
Pppearto check the smuggler. He wil! introduce 
erucles illegally into our country—from a diamond 
Up toa gallon of brandy—from the piece of lece 
(r pait of gloves, for your wives and daughters, 
to bexra of glass for your windows. Make yout 
daties so high as that he can find it his interest 
(0 undertake the busine-s, and you will find his 
Falus inecteasing, and your revenue decreasing. 
he embargo laws show how vain are commercial 
restrictions, The experience of England shows 
bow vain is the effprt to exclude articles. * One 


Single article, known as Bruges thread, on which 
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there isa duty of 15 shillings per ¢czen pounds, 
and 3 pence in revenue 


produced bat 1 shi ling 


> 


in one year, while the thie d-stores in London 


were filled with the very article. How can w 


goods will be sent into this couniry. 


expect to prevent smugeiirg, when we look at our 
thou:ands of miles »f Atlantic coast—our ext nsive 
boundary bordering on British possessions? As reg 

ular exports have been made to P.riugal, to be 
smuggied into Spain, so will the provinees on cur 
frontiers be made the entrepots from which fore gn 
Your ha» 


dreds of custom house officers, your few revenue 


cutters, would find it imp. ssible to prevent the con 
It would require the a'teation of 


traband trade 


your whole army and navy; and even then, Ishou!d 


very much coubt the success of 
police. 


your preventiy 
The expense—to say nothing of the injory 


e 


you inflict on the moral feeling of the coun'ry, bg 
driving the people to disregard law—ought to ad- 


monish ;ou zgainst the project. 
force manufactures is against the very nature « 
things. It is as unnatural as 
be an agricultural country. 
culiural productions— we 


Europe needs acr 
need mannfacture 


Trade has 1's laws, as fixed as those of nature. Vi 
olate them as you will, sooner or later they wi 
Wary 

Who 


recover their sway, and reign supreme. 


The effort to 


tof. rece England to 


. 


| 


would atiempt to control the tides or the winds? 
Yet it would not be more idle than to regulate, by 


law, the trade and industry of the world. 
must be the manufactory of the werld. 


contend with them. 


Europe 
There 
will be fcund labor and capital in abundanee. In 
such manufactures as ar®* mainly ihe predact of 
labor-saving machinery, we might (and it is s@ ad- 
mitted by English manufacturers) compete with 
foreign manufactures; but beyond tha', we cannot 
If we examine the list of ar- 


ticles on which England and the United States rrise 
revenue from imposts, we will be struck with the 
fact that, in the former, the great baris of calcula. 
tion is the produc'ion of agriculture; and, in the 


latier, chiefly of mansfacture. 


In the year end- 


ing in 1840, the whole revenue from duties on im- 
portations amounted to £22,962 610. OF this 


amount, from ten leading articles, c'nefly agries 


fe 


tural! products, the sam cf £20,871,1236 was re- 


ceived. Frem a statement which I 


beg ‘eave to 


lay before the Hours, it appears that the Secretary 


of the Treasury, ont of aa expected revenue 
$32 000 000, anticipates the receipt of ne: 


portaion This list shows that we must lool 
(See appendix, statement D.) 

ese comparative statements of 

Th i t tat ts of 

Amcrican Govcrnments ought to convines gent 


nations. 


mands for her articles 


On trade and commerce. 


of the restrictive system. 
hordes of manufacturers and moncpolists of 


these halls. 


and exact jastice” asin your judicial tribuxals 
to meke this pation a manufaciuring coun'ry. 
an unnatural state of things. 


sustain itself. | 
been least protected, and yet it flourishes. 


The effort, on the part of the tar.ff interest, 


cf 
rly 430,- 
060,000 from comparative'y a few artic! s of im- 


lo 


foreign naticus for articles requiring ¢reat labor 


British end 
le- 


men what is the natural s‘a‘e of things in the two 


While, on this side of the Atlantic, cur object 
should be to place cur duties so low as that the 
British manufectures might pour into our country, 
Great Britain should place her dniies at that pornt 
which would perinit our great agricaltura! products 
to pour ints her ports to supply ber meanulaciurers 
with cheap food, and allow us to ivcreare cur de- 
Tcaun:t bur be gravifi d 
to discover that the true principles of trade are be- 
ginning to dawn ia the policy of Grrat Britain. 
Sze is siriking off sume of the manacles which the 
demanis of an interested class have so long placed 
To my ceep regret, my 
own country, closing her eyes to the experience of 
the past, and to the lights of Knowledge, is rushing 
blindly back in’o the gloemy and chiileg dupgéons 
Tne clamors of the 


all 


kinds, demanding especial favors, are hear’ within 
Le! not that demand be complied with 
within these walls, where the ceerees of legislation 
should be passed with the same regard td “equal 


is, 


At 


the present time, and ia cur present position, it is 
The best evidence 
of a trade or Manufacture suiting a coun'ry is, that, 
without being ‘axed by the Governmen’, it can 
The cotton wade in Eng'and bas 


In 


| 
! France, the cotton trade is most protected; and yet, 


| Compared with England, the cotten trade in France 
| has made smal! pregress, Not only is prohibition 
| PUL On tue imp red article, but a premium on ex- 
Pullation is giver; and yet the maoufacture is not 
Prosperous. Oa the o'her hand, a liberal system 
has been applied to the manutacture of silk in 
Frane*; and elhovgh cct'on is protected better in 
every way, the amount of exports of that article 
is trifling, and that principally growing out of <v- 
prriority if taste; while her exports of silk are four- 
fifths of the whole which she mannfactures. Oar 
interes! is to be the granary of the Old World. 
We must be satisfied to raise the supplies for the 
Od World, and be their carriers. Agrieniture and 

commerce aie the natural incustry of the country. 
| We mus! exchange the products of our soil for the 
} manufaciuresand natural productcof the OldWorld. 
| In Eng'and, the effirt of capitalists (in whore pos. 
session is the landed interest of the country )is,to bend 
legislation to forcing the messes to buy dear bread, 
by excluding, except m a high duty, foreign corn. 


In this conntry the effort of capitalists is, t» bend 
| legista‘ion to foree onr peopte to buy dear enats, dear 
blankets, dear coal, dear salt, dear pleuehs, Na. 


ture intended value should be exchanged for value; 
bat legislation tasbly attempts to prohibit these 
natural exchanges. The laws of trade are as fixed, 
by certaia rules, as those of nature; an! ¢flurts to 
resist either one or the other, must end iv evil. 
You mast not hope; except at loss, to raise the 


|| truits of the tropic im the regions of the North. 


Yeu ought not to desire to reduce this happy peo- 
ple, breathing the free air of your prairies, your 
waving and golden wheat-fields, your millions of 
agricultural and seafaring population, to be the 
competitors of the squalid, starved, and cron ded 
| population of manwfacturiag Eurere. If in vain 
| L appeal to the patriotic feelings of the capitalis', I 
now ask him to consider the question asa fratier 
of interest. 

But even if these restrictive measures be adopt- 
| ed now, what security has the manufactorer tbat 
| they will be permanent? None whatever. The 
| curse of every system which anites the indostry 
|} with the poles of acouairy, must inevitably lead 
| 
i 


io instabilily. A change of parties brings a change 


|| ofpolhey;and the bich tanff of io-day, on which cap- 
i} itaitts raise their factories and invest their fands, 
| may be torn np by the roots to-morrow by the op- 
|| pone 


tihatsysiem. The merchant, as wellasthe 
manufactur ls the sessions ot Congress. His 
business is thrown into disorder. He knows nut 
idered from distantlands under a 
|} low rate of dubes, will enier your ports with a 
| heavy tax imposed. 


| hut the “s 
Du 1 carro | 


| Who can calcu ate the losees to the industry of 
|| the country from such causes? Who will attempt 
\|} to calculate whe loss in valae, even to manufac- 
turers, by the refusal of the Executive to sanction 
|| the provisional tariff ball lately passed by Congress? 
|| Sir, if wae an aet which met my most cordial ap- 
||} proval, bat yet t cannot bs imsensible to iis results 
\| to those who lo ked up to your legislation for sup- 
|| port. Will toese interests ever learn the danger of 
| trustirg to legislative majcrites for existence? 





Why nut, ia the spirit of freedom, if not of patriot- 
i-m, give up this attempt to live en governmental 
suppor? Why not trost to their own inherent 
powers of sustena: cc? Lf these be insufficient, they 
may be satisfied tat they never can rest with se- 
curity on the shifiing sandy» of political agitation. 
| regret that, in the message of the Executive to 
which I have referred, he holds forth to them en- 
couragement ‘o continue the chase. The veto 
me’sage te! s the manuf-ctnring classes that the 
exigencies of the Gevern-nent require an increase 
of duties above 29 per cent., and iatimates that, if 
they be only :easo.ab’e ta theic demands, the 
maunfacturing interesis “have now an oppor 
tunity of making hem, in the highest sense of the 
term, a nafional concern.” What would be thought 
of makirg the commercial or professonal interests 
of this coontry a national cone-rn by legislative 
acts? Wou!'d it not be ceem dan act of ir justice? 
Why then, prefer the manufactnien? This imete 
seat fra wry t» all inte-e-<'s lia. time -o -enpe@. 
rate the indusiry of the country trom polices; and, 
for one, I bope that the same banner oa which ig 
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inscribed separation of bank and state, will soon 
display separation from all exclusive legislation for 
the ben: fit of a class at the expense of the masses. 
I sustain che principles of free trade, as in harmony 
with tno spirit of the age. Why should I doubt 
their foal triamph in this country, when, within a 
t~w months past, in England, we have seeu the 
chief of a victorious party no sooner in power 
than prostratiag himself before the august majesty 
of those prive:ples which his vanquished predecey- 
sere bad so nobly, bat unsuccessfully, defended. 
Tulit aller honores might well the friends of un- 
restricted commerce there say to their old op- 
ponents. Can I hesitate to continue this war 
on the restrictive system, when I feel confident 
that it commits injastice on one portion of my 
fellow-citizens to enrich anether portion of my 
feilow-citizens? Can I hesitate to embrace 
that principle of freedom of industry which, no 
jess than’the principle of freedom of conscience 
and of the press, should be enshrined in the inner- 
must recesses of the American bear? Ought xe 
to pause when, in the spirit of the Christian faith, 
under a liberal system, we can cherish good-will on 
earth towardsallmen? No, sir,no. The spirit of 
the age cries aloud against the continuance of a 
barbsrous system; the nature of our institutions re- 
bels against it; the interests of our whole country, 
the wants of our Governmeni—all, all unite in 
throwing off restrictions from the industry of the 
nation. The hour of emancipation is at hand for 
the industry of the country. A deep change has 
been wrought upon the mind of the nation; and 
the revolution in public sentiment will soon pro- 
duce its results. 

It is said that at one period ef English oppres- 
sion, the Irish volunteers paraded with labels on 
the mouths of their cannon. on which was inscribed 
“free-trade or revolution.” Sir, I desire ne such 
means to produce a revolution at the present time; 
but I can assure the friends of the restrictive sys. 
tem that already the friends of equal rights have 
brought to bear artillery which cannot be resisted. 
On the cannon of the ballot-box will be displayed 
the labels of free-trade; and, sooner or later, will 
be razed to the ground those lofty battlements, be- 
hind which privilege and monopoly have so long 
secured the plunder wrung from the people. 
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APPENDIX. 


STATEMENT A. 


Estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury of the expendi- 
turea of the years \842, 1813, and 1844, exhibiting the 
— of income necessary to be raised during the same 
period. 

; For the year 1842. 

Civil, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, 
military and naval, as estimated by the de- 
partments ; ; . » $24,424,358 95 


Permanent appropriations . : 932,000 00 
Debtdue by corporate cities, principal and in- 

terest . : > ° ° 135,900 00 
Parts of the old public debt . ° 5,000 00 
3 and 5 per cent. funds due to the States, includ 

ing the surms due to Mississippi and Alabama, 

under the jate law ‘ ‘ : 412,000 00 
Interest payable in 1842, 0n the 

loan of IStl and 1842 $513,000 00 
Redemption of weasury notes, in- 

cluding interest 7,400,000 00 

———__ 7,913,000 00 








33,822,258 95 
For the year|1S43. 
Civil, foreign intercourse, and 
miscellaneous, military and na- 
val + 24,424,358 95 


Permanent appropriations 932,000 00 
Debt due by corporate cities 132,000 00 
Parts of the old public debt 5,000 00 


3 and 5 per cent. funds due tothe 
States 362,000 00 


Interest payable in 1843 on loan 1,003,000 00 
Redemption of treasury notes, in- 
cluding interest . 5,300,000 00 





—— 32,158,658 95 
For the year 1844. 
Civil, foreign intercourse, and 
miscellaneous, military and na- 


val ; 24,424,358 95 


Permanent appropriations 932,000 00 
Debt due by corporate cities 128,700 00 
Parts of the old public debt 6,000 00 


3 and 5 per cent. funds due to the 
States : , ‘ 100,000 00 
Interest payable in 1544 00 loan 1,003,000 00 

Principal of the loan, pry able 
: 5,658,976 §8 


January 1, 1845 
——— 32262035 & 
. $98,242,953 73 
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STATEMENT B. 


Comparative table of the rate of oties to be imposed by 
the bill of the Secretary of Treasury, that of the Com- 
mities on Manufactures, and that of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, as it appears by the statement of the 
foreign cost and charges of goods, and the amount of du- 
“ties to be collected thercon, under the Secreiary’s bill, an- 
nexed to the report. 
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STATEMENT C. 


Flour trade of the United States, compiled from 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasary, as 
follows: 


Exports of four from the United States for several years 
. and wheat for 1840. 


Where to. 1837, | 1838. | 1839. 











1840. 
| 
nea a el ieeiinleic eraavesinetig hl battalaaiaanit. 
Bbls. Buls. | Bols. Bushels 
Swedish West In wheat. 


dies : - | 2,836) 3,033) 7,119 
Danish West Indies | 27,973) 25,583) 35,501 
Dutch East Indies 400 —-:1,430 846 
Dutch West Indies | 8,269) 6,510 






England - : 8,295) 167,582 615,972 
Gibraltar - : - ~ 6,344 668 
British East Indies 15} 55) 2650 700 
British West Indies | 68,323) 75,524) 139,340 33,748 
British American j ‘ 
colonies 23,316; 29,591) 149.407) 432,356 1,066,604 
France - - i eT oe 4v0 3,053 
French West Indies} 1,467) 2,981) 11,486 
Hay . | 15,557) 14,732] 16,839 
Juba . - | 55,537) 79,681) 90,459 
Spanish Weat In- 
dies : . 9,310, 13,135) 15,369 
Madeira - : - - 1 040) 
Cape de Verds’ - 216 259) = =1,002 
Texas : . 6,307, 8354) 7534 
Mexico - - | 12,332 12738) 1422) 
ttonduras : 2,900' 3,369) 3,435 
Central America -| 556) 1,597) 1,811 
Colombia - - | 12,503, 7,928 577 | 
Brazii - | 60,180 125,275) 17,337 | 788 
Argentine Republic} - 200; 11,900 
Chili : - | 1385) 7,055) 4,651 
Peru - - 3,439; 2,600 
South Amesica -| - - 1,000 
West Indies : 4,251 5324) 14.407 
Africa . . 477; 1,595) 1,780 
Africa, Northwes 
coast - - 22 150 352 
Other ports - 600, 1,500} 3,000 





Total barrels - | 318,719) 448,161] 923, 151/1,897,601 1,780,860 


Average price $9 40) $8 00; $7 50) $537}, $095 
i 








August, 124 





STATEMENT D. 








Lt of leading articles in the bill reported b ortant cha 
retary of the Treasury, with Ppa, * easy 
expected to be received—fiunded on the Senmensen’ Potty t 


of 1840—under the du ies ps oposed by the Seer 


Daties on wool . ‘ 
woollens . ; Artt 
cottons . ‘ 2174 ~ 
Oe os i Re 
sewing silk . + 120739 
sik and wotrsteds . 518 937 ¢ 
linens . ‘ - 1,073,195 
sail duck . . , 169,393 
ticklenburgs, &c. . 82.963 ; 


iron and steel cutlery,&ce. . 779 568 
leather, manufactures of . 141.997 3 


glassware . . » 225 653 
earthen ware . - 455,603 
indigo . ; . 168. 
hidisandskins : oe 
bagging,cotion . + 149,305 7 
wines ‘ ‘ - 762.859 
spirits : ° - 1,871,899 7 
molasses . : - 985,181 9 
teas ‘ 7 » 2 665,341 4 
coffee : ° - 1,920,907 
sugar : . + 3,758 033 y 
raisins . . + 507,090 5 
pepper. : 252 456 
Cigars ° ‘ » 184.747 5 
iren, bar . ; - 1,503 633 9 


iron, nai!s and common 


manufactures . - 376279 jg 
salt . . . 490 992 18 
coal 2 i . + 285,017 99 
other articies ¢ - 1,298,884 9 
o—aretneniaall 

$29,792 986 1 


——— 


Duties on all ait cles estimated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury $32,603 335 » 
Duties to bz received on articles as 


per table above . . + 29,792,986 1 

; oe 
Leaving, on all other ariicles, to be 

collected, only . : » 2,810,348 57 


(uae 
—_—— 


REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In* Senate, Monday, August 1, 1842.—In favor of 
his motion to amend the tariff bill, by striking 
out the 27th section, (the land distribution sec. 
tion.) 

Mr. BUCHANAN said it was not his intention 
to discuss the general question, either of the power 
or the policy of distributing the proceeds of the 
public lands among the several States. He should 
not now repeat the arguments which he had urged 
upon a former occasion, since the commencement 
of the present session, against this policy; but, 
waiving all discussion upon the general topic, he 
would proceed to state, as briefly as he could, the 
particular reasons arising out of existing circum. 
stances, which ought, in his opinion, to induce the 
Senate to adopt the proposed amendment. 

The proviso to the 6th section of the act of Se 
tember last, “to appropriate the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands,” had declared that the 
distribution of the land fund among the ‘States 
should be suspended whenever duties exceeding 
20 per cent. ad valorem should be imposed upon 
any foreign production imported into the United 
States. It was well known that, without this lim- 
ilation to its own existence, the land bill could 
never have become a law. The 27th section of 
the present bill, which he proposed to strike out, 
repealed this limitation, and declared that, notwith- 
standing the bill raised the duties above 20 pet 
cent., yet still the land fund should continue to be 
distributed. Whilst, with one hand, (said Mr. B.,) 
you propose to raise the duties above the pre 
s¢ribed limit, for the purpose of replenishing an 
exhausted treasury, you insist that, with the other, 
you shall be permitted to withdraw from it the 
money arising from the sales of the public lands, 
and give it away to the States, Shall this k 
done? That is the question. 

But there is another questien involved in the 
fate of this amendment, of a far higher and mor 
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nant character. It is this: shall we suffer 
a sury to continue in a Slate of insolvency;— 
we withhold from the domestic industry of 

atry that incidental protestion which a rev- 
pili would afford, rather than even suspend, 
resent, the distribution of this compara- 
ty and fund? This question we are com- 
decide. If we will give this fund to the 
< it must be at the expense of a disgraced and 
nored treasury, and of ruined manufactures. 
jg a fearful alternative; and T would appeal 
solemnly to Senators to consider the conse- 













35 -es which must inevitably follow, in case my 
23 AB dment should be rejected. 
63 goderstand that it has new been ascertained at 








68 WET reasury that the whole amount distributable 
27 the land fund for the first half of the present 
53 is bat $380,000; of which the proportion of 
03 psylvania would be only abouf $38,000. I ask 
50 | p, shall we, for the sake of this comparatively 


rable pittance to the States, permit the treasury 
inne in a state of bankruptcy, and deprive all 
omesti¢ interests of the country of that protec- 
which a reasonable tariff would afford? I put 
927 the alternative; because, if you will adhere to 
81 (GMB ond fund, you must lose the tariff. 

41 4%, sid Mr. B., I am the last man in this coun- 
07 | rho would ever consent to legislate with a 
33 (MM io accommodate the individual wishes or pri- 
90 Simm opinions of the President of the United States. 





56 spise as much as any man in existence the 
47 s@mrable sycophant who would insinuate himself 
33 gym the President’s confidence, for the purpose of 


wring his opinions on any pending subject of 
tion, and then be guilty of the crime (for a 


- - { will call it) of attempting to influence the 
7 Mago! any member of Congress, by repeating these 
aa ns. But the case here is far different. We 


the President’s opinion in a solemn, responsi- 
~~ fampficial form; and it is now part of the history 
86 1 country. But one short month ago, he sent 
—Bessage to the House of Representatives, veto- 

hat has been called “the little tariff bill.” That 
35 2MMBce bearing date the 29h of June, 1842, is 

fore me. I shall not trouble the Senate by 
86 1 Mmmes aby extracts from it, as we are all perfectly 
—— fea! With its contents. We all know thatthe 

fent “regards the suspension of the law for dis- 
48 ;mmens the proceeds of the sales of the public 
——— 9s an indispensable condition” of any increase 
tariff above twenty per cent.; and he has de- 
the fact to be “undeniable that the distribu- 
et could not have become a Jaw without the 
pty in the proviso of the act itself.” Every 
ho has read this message, must be convinced 
be President will not, cannot, under any cir- 
ances, approve a bill which raises the duties 
imports above 20 per cent., and at the same 
mtinues the distribution of the proceeds of 













yor of 
‘iking 
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“ation Mpblic lands. Unless, therefore, you adopt my 
‘pe ment, all your labor in discussing and pass- 
f the 


pont bill will be in vain. 
Halk here interrupted Mr. Bucwanan, con- 
g it out of order to allude, in debate, to what 
hions of the Executive were. 
_ bat, Bucuanan said he was not very conversant 
ic, he @ie rules and orders of the Senate; but he be- 
d, the MB be had a right to allude tothe principles laid 
cum- @i the veto message on the little tariff bill, 
re the ### draw from them any fair inference he pleas- 

He had always considered the President’s 
f Se pes fair subjects of debate. 
f the Cuuir reiterated the opinion that it was out 
at the Tlo refer to that message with a view of 
States BPE any inference from it by which the Execu- 
eding ##MP!! was to be indicated, to influence the action 
upon nate on the question agen 

i 


hould 
urged 
‘ment 










nited BPBocuanay insisted on his right to refer to the 
3 im- pe of the President in whatever manner he 
ape for the purpose of enforcing his views, 
on 0 


was fairly relevant to the question under 


> oul, MPion, and appealed from the decision of the 


with- 
) per MP Cua appealed to the Senate for a decision 
to be MMsubject, and read the authority from Jeffer- 
»B.) BMPanval, page 116, as follows: 

pre- BS, December \7, it was declared a breach of funda- 
g an ee &c , 0 reportany opinion or pretended opin 
ther, ‘ng, on any bil or proceeding depending in either 


;athaiment, with a view to influence the votes of the 
—2 iiate, 251, 6. 


YY Some debate by Messrs. Wacker, Kine, 
and Huntineron, upon the point of or- 

1 the , : . 

more MEE." *%4N said, although not very conver- 

——— questions of order, yet he thought he 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. Buchanan. 


knew what rules would be prescribed by a man of 


plain, practical common sense, who had long been 
in the habit of aitending to the proceedings of the 
Senate; and he had, therefore, been uota little aston- 
ished at the decision of the Chair. He was glad to 
find that the precedent which had been just cited by 
the Chair did not, in his opinion, apply to the pres- 
entcase. He would readily admit that the irrespon- 
sible private opinions of the Executive ought not to 
be adverted to in debate, for the purpose of influen- 
cing the votes of the members. This would Le a 
palpable breach both of the rules of order and the 
aws of propriety. But was he to be told, in the 
Senate of the United States, that it was not compe- 
tent for him to examine the late veto message, 
(which wasa public, constitutional act of the highest 
solemnity,) and state thatthe President had in it de- 
clared that he never could, and never would, sanc- 
tion any such bill as that now before you, unless it 
should be amended in the manner which he (Mr. 
B.) had proposed? and that it was, therefore, an idle 
waste of precious time to pass the bill, if you re- 
jected the amendment?’ This inference was irre- 
sistible. After General Jackson had vetoed the bill 
to continue the charter of the Bank of the United 
States, upon such principles as manifested his ab- 
horrence for that institution, and the utter impossi- 
bility that he should ever approve any bill to pro- 
long its existence:—if another billofa smilar char- 
acter had been brought before the Senate, would he 
(Mr. B.) not have been permitted to say, “it is in 
vain for you tospend your time upon such a bill, as 
it can never become a law?” He had said nearly 
all he had intended on this branch of the subject, 
before he was interrupted by the Chair; but as the 
President had decided that he (Mr. B.) had no right 
to advert toa public document for the purpose of 
drawing an inference from it, he had felt himself 
bound to appeal from his decision. 

The Prestpent said that he considered it out of 
order to refer to the existing state of opinion of 
the Executive, with a view to influence the action 
of the Senate upon the pending question; though 
the Senator was at liberty to use the veto message 
in any other manner he pleased. 


Mr. Bucwanan Said he had not the slightest 
idea of referring to the President’s existing opin- 
ions; for he knew as little of them, except what he 
might infer from his public messages, as any man 
living. He weuld say, however, that if he (Mr. 
B.) had written such a document as the veto mes- 
sage but one short month ago, he could not ima- 
gine any event within the range of probability 
which would induce him evento think of retract- 
ing the solemn and deliberate opinions which it 
contained. The President of the Senate had now 
aor him to prove, from this message, what 

ad been the opinions of the President of the United 
States one month ago, although he was prohibited 
from inferring what they were now. He would, 
therefore, withdraw the appeal, and proceed with the 
debate, leaving each Senator to infer for himself 
what must now be the opinion of the Executive 
from what it was known to have been at the date 
of the veto message. 


Mr. B. resumed. I shall most certainly not 
refer to any private opinion of the Executive. I 
have no personal knowledge of his private opinions 
on this, or any other subject; and if I had, | would 
not be guilty of the indecorum of repeating them, 
or even alluding to them on this floor, for the pur- 
pose of influencing the action of the Senate. But, 
sir, when the President vetoes any bill, he is im- 
peratively bound, by the mandate of the Constitu- 
tion, to return it with his objections to the House 
in which it originated; and these objections must 
be entered at large uponthe journal. The message 
then becomes a public document—a document of 
the highest and gravest authority; it becomes from 
that moment one of the archives of the country, 
and, as such, would be transmitted to future ages. 
The President returned the little tariff bill to the 
House of Representatives wih his objections, on 
the 29th of June, 1842; and what did he declare in 
these objections? —The Chair, under its decision, 
wi}l surely permit me to state the purport of this 
message. The President there declares, in the 
most solemn and impressive terms, that he disap- 
proved the b'!!, because it violated a_ principle 
which he had deliberately and conscientiously 
adopted for the guidance ot his conduct in this par- 
ticular; that notwithstanding it raised the duties 
above 20 per cent., it still continued the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands. This was the 
President’s invincible objection to that bill; and 
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Senate. 


such it stands recorded on the journals of the House. 
If, at the end of one lite moath, he should approve 
the present bill, (which, without my amendment, is 
liable to the very same objection, though in a much 
more aggravated form,) oe would present such a 
spectacle of glaring inconsistency in the chief 
magistrate of a great nation, as has never been ex- 
hibited to the world. I shall keep myself within 
the rule, and allude only to the official document. 
This I am at liberty to do; because it isa portion of 
our past history. Such then were the solemn con- 
victions of the President, avowed before the country 
in the month of June; what they may now be inthe 
month of August, | am not permitted to conjecture. 
Then, most certainly, he would have approved no 
bill to raise the duties above 20 per cent., which at 
the same time made a donation of the land fund to 
the States. What he may do now, | dare not inter, 
lest | might violate the rule. Senators could draw 
their own conclusions. 

I shall take it tor granted, however, and argue 
upon this assumption, that the refusal of the Sen- 
ate to adopt my amendment must and will prore 
fatal to the bill. The correctness of this assump- 
tion no Senator will cali into question. I ask Sen- 
ators, then, to say whether they will abandon all 
the benefits of the present bill by their pertinacious 
adherence to its 27th section? 


The treasury is now insolvent; and shall we 
doom it to remain insolvent,—shall we suffer the 
national faith to be violated before the world, 
rather than pass a revenue bill which shall be silent 
on the subject of distribution? All that we ask is, 
that you shall postpone this vexed question for the 
present, and not suffer itto interfere with the legis 
lation demanded by the highest and best interests of 
the country. Our present income is but little more 
than half our current expenditure: and, in addition 
tothat, we are already indebted between twenty and 
thirty millions of dollars. We are now driving 
along the road to ruin at a rapid rate; and yet, as 
if we were impelled to it by an overruling destiny, 
we madly insist upon depriving our insolvent treas- 
ury of the proceeds ofthe public lands. I ask those 
Senators, who are in favor of distribution, to wait 
for better times. What would the world think of 
an individual who should conduct his private con- 
cerns in the manner we seem determined to act? 
Indebted twenty millions, with an annual income 
of little more than half his annual expenses, if such 
an individual should refuse to accept a revenue 
which would render him independent, unless he 
were permitted, at the same time, to give away 
from his creditors a small portion of his present 
scanty means, the world would consider him de- 
mented. Ought not, then, this great country, whose 
character is beyond all price—a country (the first 
since the creation of the world) which has ever paid 
to the last farthing a large national debt—to hold the 
preservation of national faith in far higher estima- 
tion than to forfeit it rather than withhold from the 
States the pitiful sum now derived from the public 
lands? 


Again: permit me to say a few words on the sub- 
jectof domestic manufactures. In raising revenue, 
{am most decidedly in favor of affording them such 
incidental protection as will enable those which are 
already established to maintain a fair competition 
with similar manufactures in Europe. Thus far I 
shall go, but no farther. Our domestic manufactures 
afford employment to a great number of individuals 
whose habits of life disqualify them for different pur- 
suits, and who must severely suffer if these manu- 
factures should be prostrated. No Senator would 
wish to witness such a catastrophe: much less could 
he desire to see the immense number of our merit- 
orious and useful citizens now engaged in the me- 
chanical arts, deprived of employment, in conse- 
quence of the influx of foreign mechanical produc- 
tions. 

Besides, however impolitic it might be to create 
any new branch of manufactures in this country, 
by legislation, yet every one must perceive that the 
increased demand for foreign productions, which 
would be the inevitable consequence of the destruc- 
tion of our own manufactures, must greatly en- 
hance the price of such articles,and prove inju- 
rious to the consumer, as well as w the manufac- 
turer. 

Iron is the article of manufacture in which my 
own State is peculiarly interested. According to 
a highly respectable authority, the different manu- 
factures of iron in Pennsylvaniain 1839 amounted 
to upwards of twenty-one millions of dollars. This 
article is essential for national defence in time of 
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war, and it is scarcely less necessary in time of 

ace. The first tarjif law, therefore, which passed 
in 1816, immediately after the close of the late war 
with Great Britain, imposed a protective duty of 
$30 per ton upon British rolled bar iron—the arti- 
cle, above all others, the importation of which our 
manufacturers had most reason to dread. This 
act received the support of my friend from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Catuoun.] Under the tariff of 1524, 
the same rate of duly was continued. Under that 
of 1828, it was increased to $37 per ton; but was 
afterwards reduced, by the tariff of 1832, to the old 
standard of $30 per ton. This duty had never 
prohibited foreign importations. ‘The importation 
of bar iren yielded a revenue to the treasury in 
1839, of more than two millions of dollars; and it 
will continue to yield a large revenue under the 
daty of $27 50. proposed by the present bill. 

The bar iron, both rolled and hammered, im- 
ported into the United States in 1839, amounted to 
95,842 tons, of which 60,284 tons were of rolled, 
and 35,558 tons were of hammered iron; whilst the 
domestic production of bar iron, including both 
rolled and hammered, for the same year, accord- 
ing to the census, amounted to 201,561 tons. Thus, 
whilst Congress has afforded incidental protection 
to this manufacture, the importation of the foreign 
article has contributed a large revenue to the treas- 
ury for the support of the Government. 

The duty heretofore existing on iron in pigs, 
which is the first stage of its manufacture, has zone 
far to exclude the foreign article. In the year 1839, 
there were but 12,500 tons imported; whilst, ac- 
cording to the census, there were in the same year 
314,846 tons produced in the United States. ; 

Lam most anxious to be able io vote for the pres- 
ent bill. In a few particulars I consider it ex- 
travagant, and | think it requires some modifica- 
tions. ‘The present moment, as I have often said, 
is the most propitious | have ever witnessed for 
settiing this vexed question upon a permanent and 
satisfactory basis, and in a manner calculated to 
produce the greatest good to the whole country. 
And upon such a great occasion, when hundreds 
of thousands of your laboring people depend for 
their livelihoed upon these manutacturing establish- 
ments—when plenty and prosperity will resalt from 
the incidental protection which this bill will afford— 
oughi Senators, who profess to be devoted to domes- 
tic manufactures, hesitate for a moment as to their 
course? Ought they not cheerfully to abandon 
ihis miserable land fund, in order that they may 
procure all these blessings and advantages for the 
country ? 

But, sir, { shall vote to strike the 27th section 
from this bill, because, in my opinion, the perma- 
nent suce ‘our domestic manufactures will be 
secured by retaining the land fund in thetreasury. 
And why? Competition will finally produce its 
natural effect, The labor, the skil!, and the enterprise 
of the peuple of this country will gradually, but 
surely, drive the rival foreign fabrics from our 
mariet. ‘This effect has already been P oduced, to 
a great extent, in regard to pig-iron, the coarser 
cottons, and other articles which I might enume- 
rate. (Give us a sound currency——without which 
it is impossible that manufacturing establishments 
ean permanently flonrish—and let the American 
manufacturer be brought into fair competition with 
the foreigner; and, my life upon it, sooner or Jater 
he will prove successful. And whatthen? ‘The 
time will then have arrived—and I now undertake 
to predict that it is not very far distant--when you 
will not be able to raise from imports a sufficient 
revenue to sustain theGovernmem, Your imports 
will then be chiefly confined to such articles as you 
shall not prodace yourselves, and these will not 
furnish a sufficient source of revenue. Undersuch 
circumstances, Jet the treasury be deprived ofthe 
Jand fund, and what will be the condition of the 
domestic Manafacturer? The contest will then be 
between protection and direct taxation. If this 
conflict should ever exist, itis easy to foresee the 
result. The hour will then have arrived when 
the manufactures ofthe country mast be prostrated; 
because T undertake to say, with great confidence, 
that the idea of direct taxation, however beautiful 
it may appear to some in the abstract, will never 
be realized in practice, for the purpose of defraying 
the orlinary expenses of the Government. It wii! 
ooly bein time of war, or of extreme danger, wher 
ihe safeiw of the Republic is threatened, that we 
sh ‘o direct taxation. ‘ihe people of this 
country will never submit to an iucuisiion into 
their private and domestic concerns, in order that 
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taxes may be assessed to support this Government 
in a time of profound peace—they will never sub- 
mit to the visits of the tax-gatherer and the excise- 
man, for the purpose of collecting suchtaxes. The 
idea of direct taxation by the Federal Government, 
inatime of profound peace, is a mere abstraction. 
This source of revenue must be left to the States, 
deprived as they are, by the Constitution of the 
United States, of the power of resorting to duties 
on imports. ‘To shield domestic manufactures from 
this imminent danger, it is necessary to retain the 
land fund in the treasury of the United States. 
Manufactures may then flourish without incurring 
the danger of having their protection withdrawn, 
in order that the revenue required to support the 
Government may be raised by duties on imports. 

‘The time, I know, has been when the manufac- 
turers desired the distribution of the proceeds ofthe 
public lands among the States, for the express pur- 
pose of compelling the Government to raise more 
revenue, in order that there might be more protec- 
tion. That desire may still exist with many, for 
aught I know; but the period must soon pass away 
when such a desire will be general. A new era is 
approaching when the question will be—how shall 
we save the incidental protection extended to do- 
mestic manufactures, without resorting to directtax- 
ation? Preserve the land fand, and no such ques- 
tion will ever arise. ‘This fund, purchased by the 
bravery and blood of our forefathers, will render us 
prosperous in peace, and secure in war. Underall 
circumstances, in our greatest emergency, a pledge 
of it will enable us, at any moment, to borrow 
$50,000,000 for the defence of the country. Why, 
then, should those who claim to be the ex¢lusive 
friends of domestic manufactures cling with the 
grasp of death to this distribution policy? 

There is another point of view in which I desire 
to present the subject, and then I shall close my re- 
marks. We have been informed by the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance [Mr. Evaws] that the 
bill proposes to raise between twenty-six and twen- 
ty-seven millions annually; between twenty-two and 
twenty-three of which are believed to be necessary 
for the current expenses of the Government, and 
the remainder is to be applied tothe extinguishment 
of the existing national debt. Now, sir, although 
I believe the expenditures of the present Adminis- 
tration to have been extravagant, yet I fully concur 
in the policy of the resolution which has been unan- 
imously adopted by the Senate, during its present 
session—“that it is the duty of the General Govern- 
ment, for conducting its administration, to provide 
an adequate revenue within the year, to meet the 
current expenses of the year; and that any expe- 
dient, either by loan or by treasury notes, to supply, 
in time of peace,a deficiency of revenue, expectaity 
during successive years, is unwise, and must lead 
to pernicious consequences.” 

I admit, then, that we must pay our debt, and pro- 
vide for the current expenses of the Government; 
and that the sum proposed to be raised by this bill 
is not more than sufficient for these purposes, 

[trust that I have never attempted to play the 
demagogue on this floor; and, if I know myself, I 
shall never make any such attempt. Neither shall 
I ever be diverted, by the fear of such an imputa- 
tion, from doing my duty to the people of the coun- 
try. Tsay, then, boldly, if you will consent to re- 
tain the land fund, you may take off the tax which 
this bill imposes upon tea and coffee; whereas, if 
you will give away this fund to the States, the tax 
upon tea and coffee is necessary to raise the sam 
which you require. Retain the fund, and you may 
relieve the people from this tax; give it away, and 
the tax is inevitable. You must choose the one or 
the other of these alternatives. 

During the extra session, I procured a state- 
ment from the Treasury Department of the amount 
and value of the tea and coffee imported into the 
United States from 1831 until 1840, both inclusive. 
From this it appears that the value of these arti- 
cles consumed in the United States during the year 
[839 amounted to $10,788,509; and in 184%, to $11,- 
675,369. The duty, atthe rate gf twenty per cent., 
proposed by this bill, would, therefore, have amounat- 
ed, in the year 1840, to the sum of $2,335,074. Itis 
fair, then, to estimate that the tax upon tea and cof- 
fee will produce an annual revenue of two millions 
and a quarter. It is believed, by all those who 
best nnderstand the subject, thet, notwithstanding 
the small income derived from the public lands du- 
ring Use present year, it will mount up, the next 
year, to three millions of dollars. e reasons 
for this belief are conclusive; but I shall not stop 
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here to presentthem. Now, sir, if yoy will 
hold the land fund from the States, we cay 
lieve the people of the country from this tard 
millions and a quarter; and Senators by thei 
must inevitably decide between the one alte 
and the other. Strike out the 27th section a 
bill, and I shall instantly move to make tea 
fee free articles, as they have been heretofore 


Let us examine this question for a sip le 
gle 
ment. Though not an old man, I can rey 
the time when tea and coffee were consideres 
cles of luxury, rather than necessity. By 
their use has become universal. “Every 
woman, and child uses them; the poorest 
the country uses as much as the richest—pap 
haps more; because, being deprived of the » 
sive luxuries which the rich use as substity 
indulges more than they in the articles with 
reach. There is no article, except bread 
upon which will operate so much like a polly 
a duty upon tea and coffee. The cottager j 
diana consumes as much coffee as John Jac 
tor, the richest capitalist in America; and, 
quently pays as much duty; and it is, theres 
say, that this tax partakes more of the jn 
and injustice of a poll-tax than any other, 
not be misunderstood. I call this duty a 
cause we cannot produce tea or coffee in this q 
try, or any article which the people will sub 
for them. If we could, I admit that the effec 
be, as in all olher cases, eventually to redyg 
price tothe consumer. We cannot, theref 
any incidental protection, make tea and coffee 
cles of home production. We have seen, ibs 
what manner this tax will operate. But wha 
be the effect of bestowing the land fund g 
States? Will this money be equally dis 
among all the people who have equally yi 
tea and coffee tax? No, sir, no; it will go 
States in their sovereign capacity, to relieg 
capitalist from that taxation upon the value 
property which may be necessary to m 
debts and support the Government of the§ 
You thus take from the poor in taxes, whaj 
give away to the rich in bounties. To end 
to make this donation for the benefit of they 
ty-holder, you levy a tax upon the man why 
by the sweat of his face. In regard to the ariq 
sugar, the case is different. Although is 
equally extensive with that of tea and coffe, 
isa domestic production of our own country, 
culture in Louisiana has greatly reducedthem 
the consumer. Itis, therefore, a fair subject far 
nue and incidental protection. The interes 
sugar-planter in Louisiana is one which 
bound to cherish. It has the higher claim 
my regard, because it is an agricultural injert 
we should suffer sugar to enter our port 
free, it would impoverish, and almost rut 
of the sovereign States of this Union; ané, 
end, would greatly enhance the price to th 
sumer. But nosuch reason exists for impos 
ties on tea and coffee. The human imag 
cannot conjure up any reason which is nd 
vor of relieving tea and coffee from taxatie 
less it might be that the duty is absolutely nec 
for the support of the Government, after al 
resources have been exhausted; and yet We 
fect propose to tax these articles, in order 
may give away the land fund to the States! 


Under these circumstances, I appeal 0 
men to relinquish their grasp on this tuné,4 
for the present. It may not be long before 
seize itagain, without subjecting the people 
country to this odious tax upon tea al 
Let them now stay their hand, and wait 
ter times, when the country shall be 
from its present embarrassed and impo 
condition. 

In making these remarks, I have had n0 
to excite party feelings. There is no wa 
country more anxious than myself for the 
of a revenue bill which shall relieve the! 
from its embarrassments, and, at the same 
ford sufficient incidental protection to ours 
productions. This, I repeat, is a mosip 
moment for accomplishing both these ® 
cause you cannot raise the necessary reve 
out affording the necessary protection. 
will be the inevitable reenlt ot the ee 
fore earnestly a | to Senators Di 
hopes of the Sener but to surrender the 
tribution clause of the present bill. 
done, let us then proceed to modily and 
bill in other particulars; and let it bees 
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ible. We have now been 





Shas little delay as 











< jn session eversince the last of May, 1841, with but 
“LA EL, brief interval of less than three months; and the 
thei ‘once of the country is exhausted. Let us redeem 









ime by doing our duty promptly, and not waste 
mt the ole labor of discussing and passing a bill 
ich we know can never become a law. [I sin- 
cerely hope that rhiy W hig friends on this side of the 
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se Honse may be induced to pursue this course. 

“Dgie r a. 

de be SAME DAY. 

‘cei sg, BUCHANAN IN REPLY TO MR. 
. CRITTENDEN. 


Very 
est 
—Nay. 
the ey 
Dstituie 


Mr. BUCHANAN congratulated himself that 
» Senator's remarks. had afforded no provocation 
or one of those tilting contests in which they had 
often engaged. His reply should, therefore, be 


: Withiglmmlef that sober and serious character most appropri- 
read, ,10 the subject. He would not object to a tax 
a Poll son tea and coffee, if this were necessary to the 
ager ilypportof the Government and the preservation of 


b Jac 
and ¢ 
theref 
 ineg 


er, 


henational faith. When, however, nosuch neces- 
jiy existed, these were the last articles, among all 
bir imports, on which a duty should be imposed. 
ne Senator had said that, even if the Jand fund 
hould be restored to the treasury, it would not be 


} @ \aMequal, by more than a million of dollars, to the 
D this 4 venue to be derived from tea and cofiee; and 
1] subgiMhat, therefore, a necessity would still exist for 


effeciWilmposing a duty on these necessaries of life. Not 
 redulimms, He admitted that, during the present year, 
herefi nd ever since the Whig Administration had come 
| coffeefMinio power, the proceeds of the sales of the public 
Pen, the nds had fallen far below the estimated revenue 
Ut Whale be derived from a tax on tea and coffee. And 
fund ¢ hy? Need he explain the reason to the Senator? 
dist | was well known that, for some cause or other, 
ily paifiwhich might be readily conjectured, the new pub- 
1] go Mic lands had not, during the past and present year, 
relierg enbrought into the market, as heretofore, at public 
value@iimale. There were large numbers of persons in the 
\0 paWest, and throughout the country, with the money 
! the SHB their pockets, eagerly waiting to buy these lands, 
°S, Whaiimwhenever they should be brought into market. 
0 ena bis fact was well known; and he would venture 


| the MM predict, with great confidence, that the sales of 
in Whe public lands during the coming year would 
ihe ari@mount to three millions of dollars. Indeed, this 
gh ils emed by general consent to be the estimate of all. 


coflee, hus, the two and a quarter millions, the revenne 
unity, o be derived from the tax on tea and coffee, would 
-d the pie exceeded by the revenue from the land fund. He 
ject for Mad no doubt, then, but that if this fund were re- 
nleres ined in the treasury, they might safely place tea 
Lich d coffee on the list of free articles. 

claims The Senator thought that he (Mr. B.) had been 
| ineistaken in supposing that the cottager of Indiana 
ir porsr Pennsylvania consumed as much tea and coffee 
St TMs John Jacob Astor. But it was clear that the rich 
1; an Mad not the physical capacity of consuming more 
10 We these articles, than the poor man; and they were 
impos ow so cheap, in consequence of their importation 


imagi@Mluty free, that they were within the reach of all. 
iS Lo Mle desired that they might remain so. 
a The Senator had asked whether the poor man 
ply (a 


ould not consent to surrender one cup out of five 
his tea and coffee, if the necessities of the coun- 
y required the sacrifice. Most certainly he would, 
{ the public interest or honor demanded it. But 
be question was, whether he would be willing to 
acrifice his fifth cup for the purpose of enabling 
ongress to give away the land fund to the States, 
h order to relieve their citizens from taxes on 
operty. To state the question was to answer the 
ament. 
wait For his own part, he cared but little, compara- 
be ively, for the men; but it would be an exceedingly 
impo ard case to deprive the ladies—and especially the 
ld ladies, who sipped their tea with so much zest 
of this additional cup. He trusted the Senator 
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© a ould not require them to make this sacrifice. 
r the Mr. Crirrenpen. Let the men give up their 
the “@Bhare. Let the old bachelors have none. 










ame ti Mr. Buchanan, though he protested against being 
our‘ onsidered an old bachelor, yet he would willingly 
0st pi bandon his share to the ladies. 














ut why, said the Senator, should we not sacri- 
ee the fifth cup, in order to obtain the great inherit. 
ince of the public domain for the Siates? True, 
her. mis. Wasa great, a magnificent inheritance; and 
ough the Senator was anxious to give it away, 
guid not be more sincere in his conviction that 
s,Was wise policy, than he (Mr. B.) was that it 
ould prove dangerous and destructive. Without 

lands, what would be our condition in the 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. Snyder. 


event of a war with Great Britain, or any. other 


great naval power? Much of our commerce would 
be driven from the ocean, and our revenue from 
duties would, consequently, cease. In such a mo- 
ment of danger, where would be our resort? 
Could we then expect much aid from the States, 
whose citizens werealready taxed as much, almost, 
as they could bear? Whilst this land fund was 
preserved by the General Government, he re- 
peated, we could, at any time, raise fifiy millions 
of dollars on the faith of its pledge. In the hour 
of danger, when duties could not be collected, the 
ublic domain would be a sure resource for the re- 
ief and defence of the country. He believed it 
ought never to be surrendered. He knew it had 
been said that the distribution law would cease to 
operate, by its own terms, in time of war. But it 
would revive again on the conclusion of peace; 
and, therefore, you could never pledge the fond for 
the payment of a debt contracted either to prepare 
fot war, or to conduct it toasuccessful issue. All 
that yott could obiain, would be only the receipts 
from land sales during the actual continuance 
of the war. 

But the Senator had asked why we did not take 
our own advice, and surrender our opposition to 
the distribution clause, in order that we might ob- 
tain the benefits of the bill? Was it necessary that 
he should answer this question? Could the Sena- 
tor ask him to drink a cup with poison in it, be- 
cause the remainder of its contents was a healthful 
beverage? Why not separate the two measures? 
Why did the Senator insist upon presenting both 
at the same time, and in connexion with each other’? 
Why not yield to us the privilege of voting on 
each question separately, when he knows it is 
impossible for us to vote for both together. How 
could he ask Democratic Senators to vote for an 
entire law, part of which they almost all believed 
to be unconstitutional? He, (Mr. B.,) for his own 
part, had declared, more than once, his belief that 
the abstract power to distribute the public lands 
existed in the Constitution; but he felt almost as 
hostile to the measure as if he believed it to be pal- 
pably unconstitutional. : 

He would ask the Senator one «,uestion. Sup- 
pose two great goods were presented before him— 
the one of which he already possessed, and the 
other, and, beyond all comparison, the greater, 
might be attained by the temporary sacrifice of the 
lesser: what would be the part of wisdom under 
such circumstances? Now, sir, admitting the land 
distribution to be a good, no one would pretend to 
deny but that a wise tariff, which would supply the 
exhausted treasury, and infuse new life and vigor 
into every branch of domestic industry, woyld be 
an immeasurably grea'er good. The trne rule of 
wisdom, then, was to take the tariff at the present 
moment, and trust to the future for the distribution 
of the land fund. 

But there was one remark of the Senator with 
which he had been inuch pleased, and which in- 
duced him to hope that, whatever might be the fate 
of the present bill, we should have a proper reve- 
nue law before the close of the session. The 
Senator said he would not yield his position now— 
no, not now. From this he inferred, that, although 
the’Senator might not at present surrender the dis- 
tribution policy, yet he would yield it on the next 
trial. He believed the Senator would ultimately 
make any sacrifice of private opinion, not incon- 
sistent with personal se which might be ne- 
cessary for the purpose of serving his country. 
He had certainly left himself sufficient latitude, 
by his declarations, to pursue this course; and he 

Mr. B.) did not doubt but that, whea he should 

nd his favorite object to be unattainable, he wceuld 
sacrifice it—at least, for the present—rather than 
witness the bankruptcy of the public treasury, and 
the ruin of our domestic manufactures. 


SPEECH OF MR. SNYDER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In the House of Representatives, June 22, 1842—On 
the tariff, in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. Cuairman: The subject now before the com- 
mittee is one in which seventeen millions—the free 
people of these United States—have a deep and 
abiding interest. It is the enactment of a revenue 
law for the support of this Government. 

In entering upon this subject, I shall not be gov- 
erned by the tariff statistics of this or any o/her 
country; shall charge nothing to this or to that 


' administration, but will give it that plain common- 
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sense consideration which those who sent me here 
themselves will give. 

Mr. Chairman, itsometimes happens, afler.a gen- 
tleman has finished his speech, the question is 
asked, “Which side is he on?’ I will define my 
position now, so that no one hereafier may be under 
any doubi asto my meaning. Iam opposed to a 
tax on coffee, sugar, and salt; and, also, to the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the public lands, which 
this bill is designed to perpetuate. [ wan¥ihe land 
to be, as heretojore, a source of public revenue. In 
giving my reasons for opposing a tax on the arti- 
cles | have enumerated, I do most expressly 
declare that I wish not to wage a war against any 
kind of manufacturing interest. ; 

The-ealculation I shall present on the manufac- 
ture of pig-iron will be more for the purpose of 
having the subject thoroughly investigated, than 
for anything else. . It will be data for some gentle- 
men to start with, to carry out the cost of manufac- 
turing the crude metal! into bar and other iron. 

There are but few items in this bill, the manu- 
facture of which I have a knowledge of. In fact, 
I believe there is but one—and that isthe article of 
paper; I was in that business from 1821 to 1828. 

Having briefly enumerated my objections to the 
bill, before I proceed to particulars, I will staie what 
classes of society I intend to present here, to wit: 
the day-laborer, the farmer, and the mechanic. We 
find supporters and derers here for abl other classes 
in society; even the negro of the South has his 
strong advocates here; but, alas, no man yet has 
deigned to represent that man who supports him- 
self and family by daily labor—the man who fel's 
the tree, ploughs the earth, and is the second cause 
in support of man. I will inquire what is his eapi- 
tal in trade, and in what statute-book it is that we 
find his tariff laws. Jtis the blessing of God that 
grants a renewal of his health from day to day; his 
support rises and sets with the sun, and at night-fall 
he is, in every sense of the word, a bankrupt. His 
support of himself and family ceases the instant he 
ceases to labor. It is the capitalist alone whocomes 
here and asks protection upon the money which he 
has invested in his occupation. 


Mr. Chairman, I stand here as Ais advocate, and 
for him I demand protection ; grant me this, and I 
will vote as high a tariffas any other man. 

In order, sir, to show you the position this poor 
man occupies among the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, I bave prepared a small table showing the 
rates of duty he must pay. I have taken one of 
our humblest citizens, and smallest consumers, for 
my illustration. 


it 1s customary with us to look to the female de- 
partment forthe supply of the following necessaries 
of life out of the product of the dairy—necessaries 
ot life, and not luxuries, they must be regarded 
for the constant use of them has become seco 
nature. 


Sugar 2 pounds per week—duty 2cents per 





pound - - - - 4 
Coffee 2 pounds per week—duty 2% cents 
per pound - . - - 5 
9 
multiply this by 52 weeks - - 52 
And we have, for one year - - $468 
To this amount add— 
2 bushels of salt at 10 cents duty - 20 
1 gallon of spirits - - - 60 
3 do. of vinegaratScents - . 24 
4 ream of paper - - - 120 
9 pounds steel—daty 24 cents per pound 22% 
10 pounds lead (for fowling) at 3 cents 
per lb. - - - - - 30 
1 sickle, (or reaping hook) - - 30 
1 grass scythe - - - - 30 
100 pounds bar iron—tariff $30 perton - 1 50 
$9 544 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, you see the humblest man 
in society indirectly pays, in support of this Govern- 
ment, $9 544; and where is his ee except in 
bis God’s blessing of health? His daily labor 
depends on what tariff is laid on foreign labor for 


him. By whose hands were our canals and rail- 
roads constructed? Was it not by foreign labor, 
to the exclusion of home Jabor? Look at your 
list of stocks, and see whose names are there. You 
will find those of the foreign and American capital- 
ists, while the American laborer is not known. 
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And should this poor man want a rifle barrel, you 
tariff him $2 50, and admit railroad iron, pictures, 
busts, paints, and dye-stuffs free of duty. How 
necessary is it, then, that this class of society should 
have an abler advocate here than I am, 

Ishall now proceed to offer a tabular statement 
on the manofacture of pig-iron, before alluded to. 
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A furnace of the ordinary size will 
ield an average produce of at least 
5 tons of metal per week—thus will 
a furnace prodace 1,820 tons of metal 
per year. At the highest of the 
above estimates, the whole cost of 
these 1,820 tons of metal, at $13 53 
erton,is - - - - $24,624 60 
Add expenses of transportation to 
Baltimore, and commission on sales, 
$7 50 per ton, (ahighestimate,) - 


13,650 00 





$38,274 60 
54,600 00 


—— ———_ 


Showing a gain on the transaction of $16,325 40 
Bur if Turile Creek ore be used, and 

[ aun not very much in error, (I see 

no reason to think so,) the profit will 

be $3 per ton more, or $5,460 00: 

add to the 316,325 40 . - 


When at Baltimore, this metal at a very 
Jow price will sell for $30 per ton 


5,460 00 


ai, 706 40 


If this estimate of profit be twice as 
high as it ought to be, or as the re- 
sult would prove, the investment 
would still be most valuable. To 
erect a furnace with a dam across 
Penn’s creek, a!] the necessary fix- 
tures complete to the blowing 1n, 
would not cost, atthe very highest, 
over - - - - - 

To this add the water power, and ten 
acres of land with two small honses 


Which would be paid for in one year’s 
operation, as above shown - $21,000 00 





Showing that pig metal can be delivered at Bal- 
timore for $21 03 per ton, which in Pittsburg, in 
the hardest times, never sold for less than twenty- 
four dollars per ton. 

This statement shows that an investment of 
twenty-onethousand dollars on an anthracite fur- 
nace, by one year’s operation, may clear itself, 
leaving a balance to profit of — - - $780 
The first cost of the water power is but 

$3,000; add the difference - - 


? 


$3,780 

Who would not desire to become an ironmaster, 
if this calculation is correct? I cannot speak as to 
that, but can as to the respectability of the gentle- 
men that furnished the different calewlations. A. 
P. Moderwell is well known in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. I know him as a business and close calcu- 
lating man, Mr. Chambers, none will object to 
him,—he is well known; he is of the firm of Biddle, 
Chambers, & Co, of famed United States Bank 
memory. Mr. Trego is well known as a practical 
engineer; he is the first that successfully smelied 
ore with coke or anthracite coal, near Middletown, 
Pennsyivania. Let us carry this matter a little 





farther, andsee what the rates of duty are. Under 
the present compromise act the duties are— 

Per ton. 

On Bar iron equal to - - - $14 00 

Sheet iron - - - - 2750 

Boileriron = - - - - 28 00 


Pig iron - - - - 5 25 
In England the duty is on foreign iron £1 10 per 
ton, or $7 50. On hardware and cutlery 25 per 
cent. 
The first cost for the manufacture of pig 


metal at Baltimoreis - ° - $21 03 
Add foreign duty to this - - - 7 50 
$28 53 








Add the carriage to England (which Iam uuac- 
quainted with.) 

Imust here leave this subject for the correction 
of the House. Ido not understand it, and hope 
some gentleman will carry it onto the manufac- 
ture of bar iron. I have given the data, and beg 
that this House may not throw in its gag, but dis- 
cuss and pass on it understandingly. I have much 
to learn on all these subjects, and do again declare 
it is not my intention to wage war against any 


interest here, but I wantthe subject understanditigly - 


actedon. — 
Mr. Chairman, [ have one question to ask my 


_ friend from Centre, before I leave the subject. In 


1823 I was in the mercantile business, and bought 
iron in Centre county at $105 per ton, and in April 
or May following I was offered the same kind of 
iron in the city of Philadeiphia for $9) per ton. 
{Mr. Irwin stated the reason. “they were obliged 
to take it there to get a market;” and he would ask 
the reason why so many iron and manufacturing 
establishments were now stopping. ] . 

I will answer the question by asking another. 
What is the reason, when the United States Bank 
suspended specie payments, all the other banks 
did the same? It wasto force the General Gov- 
ernment into a re-charter of the bank. So the 
reason now Why manufacturers stop, is to force 
protection by Congress. I will ask the gentleman 
of Centre another question—what are the causes 
why manufaeturers ask protection? (No answer.) 
This is the hobby of ali, because the English bring 
in iron as ballast—the coal dealers say they bring 
coa! as ballast—the slate dealer saysthey bring slate 
as ballast; so the whole cause is ballast. Bat, sir, 
how the gentleman conid haul his iron on wagons 
100 miles, and convey it near that distance by water 
and sell it for $90, I cannot understand. When at 





home, it was worth $105. The 
Centre says “ he was obliged tod 
market.” The carriage cost him, 
$20 per ton. His commissions, storage, Joss ke’ 
consequent on transactions ot this kind—say nothin, 
ofthat; his net profit conld not exceed g7p pert 
in Philadelphia; $35 less than I paid in Cenin 
county, at the door atthe forge. Surely, ifthere on 
no profit at $70 per ton in the Philadelphia transge 
tion, my sagacious friend would not peril the 
cargo on the dangerous rapids of the Susquehanna: 
but would have left his iron at home, wo sel} to such 
persons as we are told manufacturers benefit. } 
creating a “home market,” his having been a no 
ufacturing county for sixty years or more. I 
wish | was owner of his bad business, 

Mr. Chairman, these are some of the ey 
how are they to be remedied? is the question for the 
American people. Encourage home industry: 
“buy where you can buy cheapest, and sell where 
you can sell dearest,” ought to be the motto of all 
who love home industry, and are not ashamed to 
work themselves. I must go back to the olden 
times for an illustration—to the time when hard 
money was the only currency, and labor a pride, 
Eight and thirty years since, cotton was first intro. 
duced into the valley of the Susquehanna. It was 
carded and spun by hand, a warp was made of flax 
colored with hickory bark, yellow; the filling of 
cotton, blue; this formed a delightful summer wear. 
(Mr. Chairman, you must remember it.) It was 
worn by men, women, and children. It constituied 
the Sunday dress; and the only trouble was, who 
had the finest. It was called sHampre; it was 
changeable in color. I may be asked, why is the 
practice abandoned? Manufactures were establish. 
ed under a protective tariff; they offered a price 
equal to the value of the flax, and thus stifled that 
branch of home industry. 


Mr. Chairman, we still have home industry jy 
Pennsylvania. 1 hold in my hand a pair of stock. 
ings, the fabric of Western Pennsylvania. Will you 
look at one? Boy, will you take this one to the 
Chairman on Manvfactures? 

These stockings cost $2 50 per doz., and are ex. 
changed by the farmers, with pedlers, for goods, | 
will give a short description of the cost. 

The wool is of the coarsest kind; it is the hip 
lock, and belly part of the fleece. 

The socks weigh 4 oz.—wool at 12} cents 


Sentleman from, 


© SO, tO procure 
at the lowes, rate 


ils; and 


per pound : - - - 2 
Carding at 4 cents per pound - - l 
Whole cost of the material - - 34 
Price of socks per.pair  - - - 18) 
Profit to home labor - . - 154 
Pair per week - - : - 6 

91 
Multiply by - - - - & 


Thus the Jeisure hours of the farmer’s fami- 
ly add to his wealth annually - - $407 


These stockings are knitted by the boys and girls 
during the rainy days and long winter evenings. 
But if you give the manufacture of stockings a 
protection of 25 per cent, this branch of home 
industry will soon disappear; the factor will offer 
the farmer 25 for the wool; and the leisure hours 
that were so usefully spent will be spent in gossiping 
from house to house, as was the case with our col- 
ton spinners, Atthat day a child at seven years 
of age that coull not spin, was set down as not 
worth raising, and considered would never be fi 
for a housewife. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said about the 
slave labor of the South, and the free labor of the 
North. You give the manufacturer of cloth atarif 
of 50 per cent. My poor man buys a coat: lwo 
yards, for $3 per yard, is 36. Three dollars are 
protection. What relation does he stand in asl 
the slave labor of the South? He will have to work 
six days at 50 cents per day, (as that is the price 
labor with us.) Is he not in conscience the pet ced! 
slave to the factor, and the actua] slave for ov 
week—with this difference: he mast find hims¢! 
while the slave is supported by his master in sick 
ness and advanced age; and the per cent. slave 
when worn out, if he has saved nothing by bs 
earnings, becomes a town charge. I ask wha! 
his protection, or what protection does the farmer 
get for his wool? Not one farthing. No, gentle, 
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ere is nothing for him; there is no home protec- 
. fashionables cannot see into it, because the duty 
on foreign wool is but eight cents; thus the factor 
pas the power of fixing the price on wool both at 
home and abroad, and strong inducements are held 
oat to him tosmuggle fine wool, by mixing it with 
wool free of duty. It has been done, and will 
in be practised. I ask, where are wool growers 
io fiad theie market? Itecannot be abroad. Will 
not the home manufacturer deduct the tariff from 
the home value, and put it on again when he sells 
the 1001 mariufactured inte cloth? These are truths 
of self evidence and of self illustration ; he is the 
controller of this production by act of Congress. 
Where isthe appeal from hisdecision? ‘There is 




























e. 

Twill next refer to the manufacture of paper. 
[followed that business from the year 1821 to 1828; 
and if there is a paper-maker in this House, I will 
join issue with him; (none wasnamed.) The duty 

oposed by this bill is $2 40 per ream. I made, du- 
ring the above period, foolscap paper weighing 15 
ibs. per ream, and delivered it in Philadelphia for 
$3 per feam; and with a two vat mill, making 1} 
day's work in one, I cleared $14 per day; and I am 
now ready to go into the calculation with any gen- 
teman who doubts the figures. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said [ was opposed to the 
jand distribution bill: my objections are to the bill 
itself; there are privileges in that bill dangerous to 
our republic. Let the Clerk read the 3d section ; 
it provides, “‘ That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to the prejadice of future application 
fora reduction ot the price of the public lands, or to 
the prejudice of applications for a transter of the 

ublic lands on reasonable terms to the States with- 
in Which they lie; or to make future disposition of 
the public lands, or any part thereof, as Congress 
may deem expedient.” 

Section 7. “The Secretary of the Treasury may 
continue any land district, where lands may not 
amount to one hundred thousand acres.” 

Thissection gives Congress the power to sell to 
the States the lands within their territory, at such 
price as they please, the distribution tothe contrary 
notwithstanding. Suppose they doso? The State 
purchasing, owes a foreign debt; she will pledge 
those lands to her foreign creditor at the highest 
possible price, with a view she may fail to redeem 
them. The Sih section provides that a land office 
shall be kept, notwithstanding there are not one hun- 
dred thousand acres of land in the State; and thus 
enables the transfer to be made within the States in 
which the lands are situated. The States having 
the absolute title, can mortgage, or sell, as they 
please. The mortgage will be taken; the people 
can be kept in ignorance the longest; who can 
loubt that Congress, in her transfer, does not virtu- 
ally and knowingly, authorize the sale of our public 
lands “by the States,” tu foreigners, and indirectly 
assume the State debts? What Congress dared not 
do openly, they can authorize the States to perform. 
What willbe the consequence? The British will 
take these lands for their debt; they will people 
them with British subjects, and bring them to the 
ballot-box, and vote down our own people. There 
is nothing in the provision of this lawto prevent it. 
Who is it that does not know that the mission of 
Lord Ashburton, and the British bankers now here, 
came purposely to secure the assumption by Con- 
gress of the Statedebts?. Daniel Webster promised, 
it is said, that if they would assist in electing Gen- 
eral Harrison, the several State debts should be as- 
sumed. 

In the Jaw distributing the proceeds of the public 
lands to the States, Congress reserves the power to 
sellto such States only as possess the lands; deny- 
ing the right of any other State to become a pur- 
chaser. If the intention was honest towards the 
non-landholding States, why deny them (or our 
citizens) the right of purchase by act of Congress? 
The non-landholdigg States are to be cheated, re 
member it. 

When you come to distribution on the Ist of 
July, you find $150,000 in the treasury; give Penn 
sylvania her share, (one-eighth,) and she does not 
get $20,000. Why were those lands kept eighteen 
months out of market, purposely to reserve them 
for the landholding States? and shonid Pennsy!- 
vania receive the paltry bait, it will be pleaded 
against her as a ratification of this stupendous 
frand—not alone her population now, but apon 
thonsands of poor men yet unborn. Pennsylvania 
will recoliect she cannot become a purchaser at the 
hand of Congress; she must fold her arms, and see 
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her public domaim sold, if you please, for one cent. 
per acre; in addition, she may bid good-bye to he: 
share of distribution, and commence preparation to 
support her part in this Government by dircct tax- 
ation. Her hardy sons will find no more Gorern- 
ment lands in the West, as provided for them—first, 
by the battling of their fathers in the days of the 
Revolution; secondly, by their Constitution; but 
must be content, and become the day-laborers of the 
capitalist for sapport. Their sun of independence, 
I fear, will set with this Congress; servitude, abject 
servitude, will be the standard between labor and 
the acquisition of public lands, as credit is to take 
the place of money dollars; the poor man has 
neither, and can borrow none, particularly when it 
would tend to make him independent. None would 
credit him, when his labor is the only security he 
can give. Much yet remains to Be said in iltus- 
tration of this subject, which I must leave to another 
time, 

‘To meet the current expenses of this Govern- 
ment, it will require an importation of $130,000,000 
worth of goods. ‘That sum, under an ad valorem 
duty of 20 per cent., will raise twenty six millions 
revenue. Add to this the amount to be consumed 
(one hundred and thirty millions,) makes the en- 
ormoussum ofone hundred and fifty-six millions— 
a sum far beyond the means of this country to buy, 
as it will require specie, or the produce of our land, 
to accomplish it; nothing will do but Jackson cur- 
rency orlabor. Reduce the sum one half, (seventy- 
eight millions;) cast upon ita duty of 15 per cent; 
you have eleven million seven hundred thousand 
dollars. Add the sales (or half the amount) of the 


liam H. 
ment forif you elected him President. 


to buy. 


consumer Cn a credit. 
beforeihe country merchant pays. 


country merchant. 


vertibly how Government is supported. 


chant on this and the other side of the water. 


citizens, and that choice only on the 
wealth, by the peculiar blessings of God. 


less. 
time of peace? 


meat. 


&e. 


emancipation. 


volunteered in their behalf in 


and navy to war against this people? 


the man I hare endeavored to represent here. 


strike out of this bill the items I have named. 


proceeds of the public lands, which always were a 
source of revenue--one million three hundred thous- 
and dollars—you have thirteen millions revenue ; 
precisely the sum Daniel Webster promised Wil- 
Harrison would administer the Govern- 
This duty 
would prevent smuggling, as there are English 
commission merchants now in our country, who 
will guaranty the delivery of goods for that sum. 
Now, as to the operation when there is no money 


The foreign merchant trusts his goods to the im- 
porter—say six months; he to the coantry merchant 
six months; and the country merchant sells to the 
The bank or the broker (if 
necessary) comes to the relief of the importer in 
the way of exchange, should his bill become due 
Thus, one year 
or more credit is given, to enable the consumer to 
consume the article, and become indebted to the 
This system portrays the 
beauties of the credit system, and shows incoptro- 
From 
what I have already shown, the wherewith is not 
in our country; all his credit until theone hundred 
and fifty-six millions are consumed by the people, 
and the money raised by the laborer, farmer, and 
mechanic; but for whom these objects could not be 
accomplished. The Government is supported, and 
the balance is profit to the manufacturers and mer- 
Why 
should labor forever be a prey to the rich, in mock- 
ery of the Declaration of Independence, which de- 
clares “all are born free and equal?” and who will 
point to the clause in the Constitution, which says 
there shall be a distinction in privileges amongst 
side of 


If we look to the preceding administrations, the 
Government could be administered for that sum, 
by an economist; and if the army and navy were 
reduced to the actual force necessary, for much 
Why keep up a standing army and navy in 
It_ is said, “to protect commerce.” 
W ho has violated it? Surely not the British Govern- 
They area Christian people, the pride and 
boast of the world; they are daily instructing us in 
deeds of morality, humanity, manners, fashions, 
The time will not be long when we may 
hear their offer to buy our slaves for the purpose of 
See how graciously they have 
the Creole case, 
(which was no offence against our Constitution, 
the “godlike” says.) Is it not absurd to keep an army 
The bigh 
seas are free to all, and want no more protection 
than the Mississippi, or Susquehanna, or any of 
your internal commerce, when the result is a tax on 


Mr. Chairman, permit me to say, ip conclusion, 
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will be one that will vote for any reasonable tariff 
that may be proposed. We niust have a tariff for 
revenue now; and [ hope the day is not distant 
when our Constitution will be so amended as to 


enable each State to fix the pay and mileage of her 


members, and be at all her expense of legislation, 
Not antil then will economy be practised here; 
Overtrading, brought on the peo'e by bank 
facilities, is the cause of the distress We hada 
like iaflation of paper money by the creation and 
explosion of the liter of forty-two banks in the 
year 1814; at that time the country was filled with 
depreciated money, and no foreign demand for 
Pennsylivania’s staple—wheat. It sold at 40 cents 
per bushel. The present cause dates itself to 
frauds of alike character—the United States Bank 
of Pennsylvania’s fraudulent failure, by which her 
nominal capital, thirty-five millions of dollars, 
with her expansion of three times that amount, is 
now withdrawn from circulation; whieb, by the 
by, never was money, but mere credit. This ine 
stitution was dreaded by our nation, anda re chart- 
er was refused, which was afterwards granted by 
a corrupt Legisiature, and that bank fastened by 
them on this nation. ‘Take, in connexion with 
this, the like bank frauds occurring within two 
years; and the amount of circuThuon withdrawn by 
them, at least thirty millions; thus one hundred and 
thirty-five millions of paper dollars are withdrawn 
from the business of the country. Whocan wonder 
at our wretched condition, distress, and poverty? 
I say poverty, as the United Siates Bank has beg- 
gared the widow and the orphan. The failure of 
the wheat crop last year, and lowness in price (but 
seventy-five cents per bushel) added mach to our 
embarrassments; the previous year’s crops were 
excellent, and prices high: every farmer can cal- 
culate his own pecuniary loss; say less last year 
one half in crop than the year preceding; and de- 
duct from that the difference im price, and this 
nomber of bushels will show the decrease. 
Promises were given to the people by the Fed- 
eral party as a remedy for the evils prior to the 
election of General Harrison. What were they, 
and how have they been realized? to wit: elect 
General Harrison President, and in five minutes 
he will make a new world. The day-laborer shal 
have two dollars per day and roast beef; the farmer 
shall have two dollars a bushel for his wheat; give 
us but a change, gentlemen, and all will be well. 
And this was all to be accomplished by the creation 
ofanother United States Bank, without one specie 
dollar to found it on; but with this peculiar magic— 
if a silver dollar did exist, it would drive it out of 
the land, and put ten paper dollars im its place. 
The blessings of God rested on the head of Presi- 
dent Tyler; he preserved your Constitution, to 
which bat one currency is known—gold and silver. 
Compare that currency with Clay dollars—mere 
trash with bank promises. Let us take the second 
warning voice; you profited by that of Simon 
Snyder for a time, but alas! in his death, you suf- 
fered his admonitions to die also. The warning 
advice of John Tyler is yet ringing in your ears; 
be not misled, but come back to the old times, 
when the household of each man constituted the 
different branches of husbandry, manufactures, &c. 
Let your boys and girls spin, knit, and weave; and 
whai you cannot manufacture yourse}f, buy if you 
are obliged to have it; have frequent settlements 
with your friends; suffer not a single word in your 
Constitution to be violated, and eling to it and your 
State rights until death! Leave your offspring this 
Republic pnre, as it was left you by your fathers; 
and asto my duty here, your voice is my voice, 
and to the utmost of my ability will I express it. 

Is it necessary for me torepeat the causes of the 
embarrassment of our money matters, as given by 
the Federal party?) They say it was caused by 
the removal of the deposites. What difference 
can it make to the people, if the funds of anation, 
or of an individual, are kept in the chest of a-bank, 
or carried in the breeches pocketot an individual, 
when you have no claim on them? 


SPEECH OF Mr. DIXON H. LEWIS, 
OF ALABAMA. 
In the House of Representatives, July 11, 1842— 
On the tariff bill. 

The House having resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the State of the Union— 

Mr. DIXON H. LEWIS addressed the commit- 
tee as follows : 

Mr. Cusinman; I seldom addrevs this House; ner 
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should Ido so on the present occasion, but for the 
paramount importance which, in my estimation, 
justly attaches to this bill. 

Sir, I look upon this not only as the leading meas- 


ure of the session, bat the leading measure of the | 


Whig party—that to which all their other measures 


have been directed, and which, if successful, will be | 


the consummation of their whole policy. I look 
upon it as a return to that disastrous system of 
messures, under which the country is now prostrate, 
end suffering with an intensity and protraction, un- 
paralleled in its past history. I hesitate not to say 
the pecuniary distress inflicted on the country, under 


the joint action of banks, tariffs, internal improve- | 


ments, and other Whig measures, is infinitely be- 
yond that produced by the last war with Great 
Britain. 


Sir, that system commenced with a United States | 


Bank ; then followed the tariffs of 1824 and 1828 ; 
then the system of internal improvement, prosecuted 
with so much vigor and so much injustice, under the 
administration of the gentleman from Massachusetts: 
then an immense surplus revenue, which, after 
the payment of the public debt, through a union 
first with the United States Bank, and afterwards with 
the State banks, gave an inflation to the paper sys- 
tem, unequalled since the days of John Law; and 
which finally terminated, as every such inflation 
must terminate, in a condition of general indebted- 
ness, but little short of the universal bankruptcy, 
both of States and of individuals, 


And, now, sir, while the country is yet prostrate 
under these measures, before a wound is closed or 


the blood is staunched, the great object of Whig | 


policy is to precipitate us into the same system. As 
a pretext for inordinate taxation, the Whig party 
have, within the last two years, created a new public 
debt—not a debt like the former one, incurred in the 
prosecution of a warin defence of our rights, but 
one designedly created by the most wilful extrav- 
agance. ‘T’o throw the whole burdens of revenue 
on imports, the proceeds of the public lands are to 
be distributed among the States; and thus the old 
system of internal improvement by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so much reprobated by the people, is to be 
superseded by the more recent and more profligate 
system of distribution. 


It is true, so far they have been defeated in their 
favorite purpose of establishing a United States 
Bank; but the decisive battle between monopoly and 
special privileges on one side, and just and impar- 
tial laws on the other, is now to be fought. ‘The 


the great issues between usand our opponents. The 


fate of the tariff, bank, and distribution, hang on the || on the consumer, as you now contend; then, to 


| keep up these duties, you owght, as a party, not only 
| to assume, but, by this easy process of taxation, to pay 


result. If we reject this bill, we destroy distribution, 
and reverse the whole system of Whig measures. 


If, on the contrary, it becomes a law, we build up | 


an interest strong enough to sustain not only the 
Whig party, but all their measures. We marshal 


together a combination of associated and special in- | 
terests to live upon the plunder of the people, who, | 


by force of legislation, will be made strouger than 


the people. It is idle to suppose we can withstand || 
this mighty array of bank, tariff, and distribution in- || 


terests,in the great contest of 1844. They will 
seize the Whig banner, and bear it aloft, and, amidst 
the acclamations of triumph, place their favorite in 
the Presidential chair. Who that favorite may be, 


will be to me a matter of but little interest. Estab- | 
lish this system permanently, and I would not turn || 


on my hee! to make the President. In fact, sir, I 
know no one in the Whig ranks more worthy of 


that station than the gentleman from Massachusetts, |! 


{Mr. Anams,} the illustrious author of this policy. 
No, sir, I repeat it—no one more worthy, not even 
the distinguished citizen of Kentucky. 

But, Mr. Chairman, monopoly lives and strength- 


ens by association. The bank party having given || 
you a tariff, and the tariff party having given you a || 


bank, the next object of interest with both these 


parties would be the assumption of the State debts. | 
In fact, sir, assumption is but a step in the progress | 
of building up and perpetuating the bank and tariif | 


| 
| 


interests. The State debts would furnish quite as 
good a pretext for high duties as the war debt of 
1816; and does any one doubt that these debts, if 











assumed, would not be found in the harids of the 
bank or its stockholders? 

Sir, the assumption of the State debts is, at pres- 
ent, | know, but dimly shadowed forth in the pro- 
gramme of Whig policy; but, pass this bill, and it will 
at once start into life, and stand forth in bold relief, 
the front figure on the canvass. It is, sir, in keep- 
ing with their whole policy. The principle of the 
measure is already recognised in the distribution 
bill, If you can dispose of Federal money for gen- 
eral purposes, by distribution to the States, can you 
not dispose of it, for the special purposes of paying 
State debts’ Is not distribution, in fact, an enter- 
ing wedge and a beginning towards paying the 
State debts, when the main argument for so dispos- 
ing of the money is the embarrassed finances of the 
States? I give a man money bécause he needs it; 
to pay a pressing debt; and yet, in so doing, J am not 
to be considered as paying his debt. 

But, sir, the extent and enormity of the injustice 
of assuming the State debts, revolt the public mind; 
and hence many who are interested and secretly in 
favor of it, think it prudent not to avow the policy. 
Sir, the question is one of the extent to which you 
willcarry Whig principles and Whig measures. 1 
have never known one of the party, thoroughly im- 
bued with its doctrines, to place any limit whatever 
on the power of taxation and appropriation; and yet, 
without some limitation on both these powers, there 
can be nothing like property in individuals. Can 
an individual be said to have property in any thing, 
when the Government can, for any and every pur- 
pose, take it away by taxation, and, for any and 
every purpose, dispose of it by appropriation or dis- 
tribution? And, sir, if you can collect Federal 
money, and distribute it for State pufposes, what 
limitation is there either on taxation or appropria- 
tion? Legislation becomes a system of legalized 
agrarianisin; and the Government, which was mainly 
instituted to protect property, becomes a plundering 
marauder to seize and to scatter it. Gentlemen may 


| inveigh against the repudiation of State debts; but 


what honest man would not rather fail, either through 
inability or choice, to pay his own debts, than to 
see his friend, totally unconnected with the transac- 
tion, compelled to pay them for him? Sir, I had 
rather a thousand times see the State debt of Ala- 
bama repudiated, than to see it paid by taxation, 
either direct or indirect, on her sister States. 

Sir, I repeat, that the whole policy of assumption 
is involved in distribution, and the Whig party are 


‘| already committed to it, notwithstanding the oppo- 
ne , is now ’ ' sition at present of some members of that party. If 
passage or rejection of this bill will determine all |! tariff duties be in fact so many bounties to the man- 


ufacturer, without imposing corresponding burdens 


the State debts. It is in vain that a portion of your 


| friends may hang back. Political position has so 


much controk over political opinion, and I have seen 
so many Southern Whigs changing their long- 


cherished principles on a bank, a tariff, and distribu- 


tion, that, when the rally is made, I cannot doubt a 


| universal acquiescence on their part in the assump- 


tion of State debts. 

But, sir, this preference for indirect taxation in 
paying the State debts, will not stop at assumption. 
It will go on until all other modes of taxation are 
abolished, and until the State Governments are in 
fact permanently quartered, like so many parish 
paupers, on the Federal revenue for support. This, 
and nothing short of this, is the consequence of the 
devotion which is now exhibited to that system of 
taxation, which is perpetrated by deluding the peo- 


| ple—creeping up to the blind side of them, and 


stealthily taking money out of their pockets with- 
out their knowledge;—a system, I aver, unworthy 
of the enlightened spirit of the age, of our free in- 
stitutions, and of our patriotic and intelligent people. 

Ihave not time, Mr. Chairman, to say much I 
had intended to say on this measure as a violation 
of the compromise, That act carried with it a 
pledge between the different sections of the Union, 


| sanctioned by all the solemuities which legislation 
| can impose. 


It was faithfully observed by us for nine years of 
protection and of prosperity to the manufactures. 
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For the first time since the tariff of 1816, ,, 
murmur of dissatisfaction was hushed, and nee 
complaint was heard of the want of adequate . 
tection; but now, when the benefits of the co ~~ 
mise are beginning to inure to us by a ret 

to free trade, as some have said, but—to a twenty 
cent. standard of duties, it is proposed, in violatio, 
of every thing like good faith, to raise the duties op 
some articles as high as one hundred and fifty, ani 
én all the protected articles to an average of § 

per cent, Sir; the compromise has already bee 
violated, in departing from the spirit of rigid econo, 
my on which that act was based. The pledge ig 
to collect money for no other purpose than reveny 
and in no event to exceed twenty per cent, an 
even under that standard, to confine the duties to the 
amount required under an “ economical administra. 
tion” of the Government. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, we are told this is a reveny, 
bill, Why itis 8o called, except as an excuse {yy 
its open and direct violation uf the compromise bil}, 
I cannot perceive. The compromise standard of 
duties would have been a revenue bill, and ong 
which would have given more revenue than this bill, 
My friend from Virginia [Mr.. Hcsarp] has shown 
that while 8 cents a bushel are imposed upon salt, 
the drawbacks alone will almost absorb the high 
duty which is imposed upon this necessary of life, 
which Great Britain has exempted from taxation, 

But, sir, the whole scale of protected articles can. 
not be less than 40 per cent.—a scale greatly above 
the revenue standard. The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Bank Ann] admits it will be prohibitory, 
as he supposes, on ten millions of imports. Now, 
sir, if our manufactures are not infinitely less effi. 
cient than I take them to be, British manufactures 
cannet pay the expense of importation to this coun- 
try, and, in addition, pay 40 1 cent duty, and then 
be sold as cheap as rival articles manufactured here. 
If this can be done in the present advanced stage 
of our manufactures, it would be cheaper to burn 
them than to protect them, and give over all. hope of 
competing with English manufactures. 

But, sir, the foreign trade, upon which it is pro- 
posed to levy these heavy contributions, is already 
depressed under a twenty-five per cent. duty, beyond 
all former example. The country is overstocked 
with goods; many which have been imported, hav- 
ing been re-shipped to other ports, because of the 
inability of our people to buy or consume. Our 
citizens are,in many places, deeply in debt; their 
agricultural produce reduced in price beyond any 
former period, and still reducing; the currency re- 
duced in some places to the specie standard, and in 
other places by a depreciated paper circulation, greatly 
below it. Instead of sending State stocks abroad to 
be sold, and the proceeds to return to us in foreign 
goods, a large portion of the produce sent abroad is 
applied to the payment of interest on the State debts 
already contracted. From these causes, importa- 
tions have wellnigh ceased under our present com- 
paratively low scale of duties. How, then, are we 
to withstand the heavy burdens of this bill? 

Sir, the party in power have fixed the scale of ex- 
penditure at twenty-seven millions of dollars, and, 
in adjusting their scale of revenue to meet it, they 
propose a collection of thirty-two millions of gross 
revenue on less than eighty millions of imports. 


*This, sir, is subjecting our foreign commerce to 4 


fearful test; but, if it sinks under the burden, the 
system of imposts must sink with it. If itis a ques- 
tion of existence to the one, it is equally so to the 
other. Our commerce, however trodden under foot, 
may rise again with a return of low duties; but their 
impost system, once down, is down forever. Like 
the country from which we borrow all of its folly, 
and but little of its wisdom, we shall be driven by 
our financial necessities to a property tax for the - 
support of the Government. Labor, with its weary 
limbs, its empty stomach, and ragged exterior, will 
throw off the heavy load with which it has been 
bowed to the earth for years; and manufacturers, 
hitherto protected, will learn practically, for the first 
time, the difference between paying taxes and_re- 
ceiving bounties. _Come when it may, I 

the retributive justice of the result, though our for- 
eign commerce may be swept from the ocean, and 
not a bale of Southern cotton shall leave our ports, 
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Mr. Chairman, I have spoken freely of the ex- 
vagance of the WHIG party; but, perhaps, I 
should have said of the tariff party. Itis true that, 
with the exception of a dozen Southern Whigs, the 
Whig party is essentially the tariff party; but ex- 
travagance attaches to them not in their character of 
Whigs, but ofetariff men. With them, taxation is 
a blessing; and the ability to carry on the Govern- 
ment without the collection of a dollar of revenue, 
would be considered as the greatest political evil. 
The criterion, with them, of a good Government, is 
the largest amount of duties which are imposed on 
the people. To be sincere in their faith, the great- 
est political service they can render is to empty the 
public coffers, that the people may be again taxed 
to replenish them. : 

Sir, this anomaly of political opinions throws a 
flood of light on the disputed questions of past ex- 
travagance. An anti-tariff man may be inconsistent 
enough with his opinions, to be extravagant: a 
tariff man, to be consistent, must be extravagant. 
How else are we to account for the fact, that a party 
who condemned the extravagance of the last admin- 
jstration; are now willing to. assume twenty-seven 
millions as a permanent standard of net revenue! 
What else but the almost universal sentiment of 
the party, that taxation is a blessing, can justify so 
high a seale ef expenditure at a time when, by the 
appreciation of money alone, the expenditures ought 
to have been reduced fifty per cent.! 

But, sir, where is the justice of levying the whole 
revenue upon one class of exchanges, to the exclu- 
sion of all others?’ Are the products of my labor? 
when converted by a lawful trade into foreign goods, 
less an object of Government favor, than if they 
were manufactured in the country! Are they not 
as legitimately the fruits of my own American labor? 
Shall the Government denounce the one as “ foreign 
labor,” and denationalize it by heavy duties, solely for 
the purpose of bountying the other? Is not sucha 
war on iny labor, a war on me?and while living 
under a Government which is supported almost ex- 
clusively by my labor, am I not treated mare as an 
alien enemy, than a lawful citizen entitled to the 
protection of a government which I support by my 
labor in peace, and my blood in war? 

But, sir, we are told that, although the duties are 
levied on my exchanges, they are at last paid by the 
consumer. This is not more true of a duty on im- 
ports than ofa duty on exports; and supposing I can, 
without any duty, exchange one hundred bales of 
my cotton for one hundred bales of English broad- 
cloth, I should like to know the difference between 
taking 40 per cent. of my cotton in going out, or 
40 per cent. of my cloth in coming into the country. 
In either event, if I could add 40 per cent. to the 
price of my cloth, I should shift the loss on the con- 
sumer. This I could do, if I had no competitor in 
the home market; but, encountering there the untax- 
ed products of the home manufacturer, | am com- 
pelled to accommodate my prices to his. Whether 
I shift the whole or any part of the loss, depends on 
whether at his prices I can receive for my cloth the 
full price it cost me, including the duty. 

We are told, sir, we can avoid this tax by import- 
ing money, instead of broadcloths. If, instead of 
buying our broadcloth abroad, in exchange for our 
cotton, we bring home the price of the cotton in 
money, and go into the home market to buy our 
cloth, we shall find the money buys /ess of the home- 
made cloth, to an extent generally about equivalent 
to the duty. 

But, sir, if all duties fall on the consumers, why 
do the manufacturers object to an excise of 40 per 
cent. upon their home-made products! They meet 
us as competitors in the home market, and ought to 
be as able to shift their burdens on the consumer as 
we are, The fact that they cannot, shows that, as 
competitors in the home market, the duties affect 
them separately and apart from their interest as con- 
sumers. I do not deny thatall duties fall heavily on 
the consumer; but I wish to prove that, as competi- 
tors for the home market, those who furnish the 
exports of the country bear a double burden, both as 


on s and ucers of those articles which are 

Sease ign markets for their exports. I 
wish, in a word, to show that the system is a war 
on exports, 


* 


this system as affecting the competition for the home . 
market, does any one believe the people would ac- 
quiesce in one-half of twenty-seven millions of dol- 
lars as a permanent scale of revenue ? 
is, that we enlist the whole manufacturing interest in 
favor of high duties, from a conviction that, in pay- 
ing one dollar to the Government, we pay five or six 
times as much to the manufacturer in the enhanced 
price of his goods. 
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But, sir, separately and apart from the injustice of 


The secret 


I find, by the commercial returns, that the imports 


of protected-articles, (by which I mean goods from 
abroad, similar to such as are manufactured in this 
country,) amount to about - - 
Which pay a duty of 40 per cent. 


$50,000,000 


under the present bill—giving to 


the Government - - - 20,000,000 


The amount of similar articles man- 


ufactured in this country, by the 
census returns, was, in 1840, 
above $395,000,000—suppose 


them now . - - 400,000,000 


A discrimination of 40 per cent. in 


favor of the home-made products, 
is equal to a bounty to the home 
manufacturer of - - - 160,000,000 
This distributed among 798,545 persons—being 


the whole number engaged in manufactures—is 
$211 of bounty for each manufacturer. 


It may be said, in reply to this astounding statement, 


that on many articles duties have no effect in en- 
hancing price. 
often hear that many articles of home manufacture 
require no duty because of their cheapness. In 
framing this bill, however, the Committee of Ways 
and Means found no such article. 
cheapness of nails, lead, and eoarse cottons; yet no 
articles are better protected in this bill. 
tleman present knows of an article which requires no 
protection, let him rise now, in his place, and point 


If so, why is the duty levied! | 


We hear of the 


If any gen- 


it out, that we may have no instance of gratuitous 
taxation. 

But it may be asked, if the manufacturers receive 
such bounties from other branches, why are they 
not more prosperous? It has been asked, during 
this debate, why are many kinds of manufacturers, 
and particularly the iron forges of Pennsylvania, 
suspended and idle? My friend from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Sxxver,] in reply to this question, has put 
another, which is equally pertinent. He asks why, 
when one bank in the city of Philadelphia suspended 
specie payment, every other bank throughout the 
Union followed the example on the very day the 
news was received! Sir, we may always look for 
fictitious distress, whenever we legislate for the ben- 
fit of special and private interests. _ It is true that 
the general distress which pervades all other inter- 
ests, may, to a very small extent, have reached the 
manufacturers. Consumption has declined on ac- 
count of that general pecuniary distress, and the 
demand for manufactured goods has, of course, les- 
sened: but never has the Chinese policy of exclud- 
ing foreign goods been more fully consummated; and 
never have the manufacturers had more complete 
possession of what they have always:desired—the 
home market. Home production has more than 


hanced by a duty of 40 per cent. 
plethora of redundant production, The remedy 
instead of affording relief, adds to the congestion o 
the patient. 


ascendency in the home market? 


prove that their prosperity was never so great as fo 


duties by the compromise act. 





overtaken home consumption ; and while their fab- 
rics are accumulating on their hands without a pur- 
chaser, instead of looking abroad for new markets, 
by lessening the burdens on foreign trade, the man- 
ufacturers bring forward a bill, under the pressure 
of which that trade must be crushed. Instead of 
stimulating consumption by removing old burdens 
from the shoulders of the people, every article of 
necessity which they consume comes to them en- 
The disease is the 


But, sir, how is it that the manufacturers have so 
clearly obtained the object of all their desires—the 
I answer, by a 
return from an unsound to a partially sound system. 
I have in my possession authentic documents to 


the last nine years, under a gradual reduction of 


h Not a whisper of 
complaint was heard from them during this time— 
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| nor acry for protection, until recently, when, in an- 
swer toa clamor gotten up by bankers and poli- 
|| ticlans, they cry out furiously for protection; at a 
|| time, too, when importations have almost ceased, 
| and they have quict possession of the home market. 
|| ‘To prove the increased ability of the manufacturers 
not only to maintain the home market, but to com- 
| pete in foreign countries, | publish the following 
|| table of exports of manufactured goods; by which 
|| it will be seen that, during the nine years of the 
compromise, under a reducing scale of duties, those 
exports have more than doubled : 


*.Imount of manufactures exported in each year; 
showing anincreased ability to compete with for- 
eign manufacturers even abroad: 


a en 


Amount itt each 


{ 
Years. Ainountin each|| Years 
| year. year, 
i822. | €5,729 797 18330 | |B. 857,080 
1826 5,494,130 Iss | 6 247,893 
1827 6,536,651 |, 1835 | 7.694.073 
| 1828 5,548 354 136 6,107. §28 
| 1829 } 5412329 37 7.126, 907 
18300} 5320930 | 1a38 3,397,078 
| 1831 5,086,890 | 1839 10.927 529 
i 1832 5,050 633 1340 12,848 S40 





j 


{| $13,180,755 
Ye cae a 

A similar table of the imports of foreign manu- 
factures for the same year, would show that they 
have progressively declined under a reducing scale 
of tariff duties, aided, no doubt, by a reducing and 
sounder currency. 

If any other proof is required to establish the 
| greater prosperity of the manufacturing than the 
|| agricultural interests, the following facts drawn 

from the census tables are conclusive : 

{| The number of persons engaged in agriculture in 
|| 1840, was 3,717,756 
Tlfe value of agricultural products 
Products of the labor of each in- 
|| dividual employed in agricul- 
; ture - - : 
‘The number of persons engaged 
in manufactures the same year 


? 

\ mma 
| $65,917,018 
| 


te 





$794,453,071 00 


$213 71 


was - : - - 791,545 
| The value of manufacturing pro- 
| duets : . - $395,882,615 90 
| Products of the labor of each in- 
|| dividual - - - $500 14 


| Showing, conclusively, Mr. Chairman that, while 
|| the manufacturers are asking the agriculturists to be 
taxed for their benefit, the labor of one manufacturer 
is worth, $72 72 more than two farmers. [Here a 
| gentleman from Pennsylvania asked Mr. 1. if he 
had made any allowance for the cost of material, and 
the price of machinery.} Mr. L. remarked, that he 
would answer the question by giving another table 
which would clinch the nail on those points. 


By tbe census tables the same 

year, the amount of capital 

employed in agriculture was $1,500,000,000 00 
The product of the capital so 

employed, independent of labor, 





was - - - - 794,453,071 00 
Being a product of each hundred 

dollars of agricultural capital of 52 22 
The amount of capital engaged 

in manufacturers was - « $267,726 579 00 


| The product of the capital em- 
| ployed, independent of labor, 
| Was - - - - 395,882 615 00 
| Being a product of each hundred 

dollars of manufacturing capi- 

tal, of - - - 147 86 
The result of both these tables is, that a laborer 
| engaged in agriculture, with a capital of $500, the 
| product of his year’s labor and capital,t would be 
| $474 81. 

| A laborer engaged in manufac- 





« 


tures, with a capital of $500, 
the product of his year’s labor 
and capital, would be - 











$1,239 44 


r * For this table I ain indebted to the tariff epeech of Hon. J. 
C Calhona. 


+fhis ie greatly above the productin the South, and shows 
that our labor, uoder its burdens, ia less productive than a 
greater labor in apy part of the United States, 
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Deduct from this the product of 
agricultural labor and capital, 
as above - . - 474 81 

It shows a difference in favor of 
manufacturing labor and capi- 
tal, over agricultural, of - 

Being almost three to one. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, carrraL AND LABOR are 
the only xemen'rs of prorrr; and, from a compari- 
son of both of these elements, drawn from a source 
which cannot be questioned, the result is, that one 
man With a carrraL of Five HUNDRED DOLLARs, 
performing manufacturing labor, makes $289 82 
Mone than rwo mew with a caprrat of 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, performing 
LABOR, 

And yet, sir, in the face of all these facts, we are 


$764 63 


ONE 
AGRICULTURAL 


again calied upon by this bill, not merely to increase, 


but to perpetuate this inequality. 
system to stop? Are these heavy exactions to last 
forever! When, in fact, will manufacturers stand 
alone, and chew their own food! When will they 
realize the promises so long given, to cheapen goods 
even below the foreign inarket? Certainly not under 
@ continuance of high duties; for the avowed object 
of duties is to prevent manufactures from reaching 
their cheapest point. We have submitted to this 
system for more than twenty-six years, and yet the 
manufacturers are as intent on imposing duties as 
they were in 1816, and infinitely more insolent 
in demanding them, ‘T’hen they came cap in hand, 
and asked as a favor what they now claim asa 
right. Then they promised, if protected for awhile, 
they would be able to furnish goods cheaper than 
they could be imported from abroad. Now, after 
twenty-six years of protection, without showing that 
a single article has reached the point when it can 
dispense with the further aid of high duties, we are 
called upon, by the imposition of still higher duties, 
to give a new lease to the life of this wicked policy. 
I ask how long is the agriculturist to be kept in 
vassalage to the manufacturer? Are taxation and trib- 
ute to be perpetual? Andis this the only hope, 
and only destiny of freemen? Sir, I will not give 
utterance to the feeling uppermost in my mind. 
But, Mr. Chairman, having proven, from facts 
which no one can dispute, the great prosperity of 
manufacturing, as compared with agricultural in- 
dustry—a prosperity, too, after a progressive reduc- 
tion of duties, until they have reached a lower point 
than at any other period since 1824; having also 
proven that this prosperity has increased precisely in 
the ratio that duties have diminished—shpwing, by 
the table of manufacturing exports, a progressive 
ability to compete in foreign markets with foreign 
manufactures,—the question presents itself, whether 
that prosperity would be most increased by an aug- 
mentation, or a still further reduction of duties! My 
own conviction is, that high duties, by depressing 
other branches of industry, may increase the rela- 
five, but notthe absolute prosperity of manufactures. 
Manufacturing success depends either on produ- 
cing cheaper or selling higher than other countries. 
Ju the natural course of things, the first object should 
be to cheapen production; and yet our manufacturers, 
beginning at the wrong end, have neglected this first 
step, in the absurb attempt to maintain, by legislation, 
a price for their products in the home market, above 
the price in. the markets of the world. Sir, the 
attempt has failed here, as it has, and must, in every 
other country. Prices are dependent not on the will 
of Government, but on the immutable laws of trade. 
Prohibitions or restrictions may elevate or depress 
them for a time, but their constant tendency is to the 
level of the markets of the world. ‘To resist this, is 
to resist one of the great principles of trade, which, 
like all other ordinations of Providence, carry with 
them a vindication for every violation they receive 
at the hands of man. Sir, whenever duties exceed 
a certain amount, the smuggler himself becomes the 
vindicator of free trade, by coming in aid of individ- 
ual right, in defiance of the tyranny of Governments, 
Napoleon, in all his power, was unable to destroy this 
strong ally of commercial liberty. ‘he price of 
smuggling across the British channel! is about twenty 
per cent., although swarins of revenue officers are 


stationed on each side. I have this morning been 


Where is this 
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told by a friend, that the smuggler’s price already 


fixed in the city of New York, in anticipation of the 
passage of this bill, is twenty-five per cent. on the 
foreign invoice, inclusive of freight and other ex- 
penses. 
Ways and Means too well to suspect his perfect in- 
tegrity of purpose; but, sir, im connexion with the 
late reduction of duties, and under the British tariff, 
by which so large a portion of our breadstuffs and 
other provisions will be shipped through Canada in 
British bottoms, this bill looks as if it were intended 
to shut out our lawful Atlantic trade, by smuggling 
across the Canada line. If the two tariffs were to 
continue for the next twenty-five years, they would 
necessarily put down New York, and put up Buffalo, 
by making it the great city of importation and ex- 
portation for a large portion of the Union. 

But, sir, high duties defeat themselves in other 
ways. If the purchaser is forced permanently to 
buy above the natural prices, his ability to purchase 
is soon destroyed. He is either forced to forego 
consuniption, or to become himself the manufacturer 
of the bountied product. 

Again, sir: the elements of commercia! injustice 
war on each other, and the universality of protection 
destroys protection. If, for instance, you gave the 
highest duty below the smuggling point tothe manu- 
facturer of woollens, and made that the only protect- 
ed interest, it would necessarily prosper; but in this 
free country, the privilege of plundering by law is 
never so exclusive; and when, under a general scale 
of tarift duties, the weollen manufacturer is required 
to pay an equivalent duty on raw wool and other 
materials, which enter into the production of woollen 
goods, together with similar duties on every article 
of consumption for himself and his operatives, the 
duty he recéives is absorbed by those he is compelled 
to pay. The effect, therefore, of a just and equal 
scale of duties, is to raise the general level of prices 
throughout the country, which, instead of benefiting 
any one manufacturing interest, has exactly the 
opposite eflect, by diminishing the consumption of 
manufactured goods to the precise extent of the en- 
hanced price, and enabling the foreigner more easily 
to undersell them both in the home and the foreign 
market. I say the home market; for if the effect of 
duties is to raise prices to the extent of the duty at 
the enhanced price, importations become as easy 
and as profitable under a Aigh as under a low duty. 

But, sir, this effect of high duties is powerfully 
aided by that expansion of currency, which is the 
result of every increase of duties. Until prices at 
home adjust themselves to the duty, the first effect 
of high duties is to operate as a prohibition to the 
importation of foreign goods, and, as a consequence, 
leads to the importation of specie, which pays no 
duty. It creates temporarily a balance of trade, 
favorable to the country imposing the duty, under 
which specie not only flows in, but the banks, re- 
lieved of any apprehension of a demand from abroad, 
augment their issues of paper in the proportion per- 
haps of four or five to one, until they raise the level 
of currency, not only above the level of other coun- 
tries, but to a devel with the increase of duty, and 
frequently fur above it. This high level of currency 
leads to a corresponding level of prices, until the 
cost of producing manufactured goods at home, is 
increased even beyond the duty; and then importa- 
tions commence, and the foreign article again ob- 
tains full possession of the home market. Hence 
we have had, after each successive tariff,a regular 
eycle of paper expansion, and an inflation of prices, 
in which all the protection intended for the manufac- 
turer has inured to the banks; and the manufactu- 
rer, finding himself excluded from the home market, 
has again asked for the protection ofstill higher duties. 
The tariff of 1824 was as high as the manufacturers 
asked ; but that protection was destroyed by the in- 
flation of paper-money in the successive years of 
1825 and 1826, and in 1827 they clamored for higher 
duties. These they obtained by the bill of 1828, 
which many of them then thought too high; but, in 
1831, they again wanted more duties; to repel the 
steady encroachments of the foreign article on the 
home market. 

I] know, Mr. Chairman, that an expanded curren- 


cy and a high level of prices are looked upon as 
evidences of prosperity; but, can the manufacturer 


aa ee ee ene 
so consider them, when, by this very expansion, he 


I know, sir, the honorable chairman of 
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is disabled from producing as cheap as other countries, 
and is consequently driven out even of the home 
market? All branches of industry have their com. 
petitors in foreign markets, and every producer jx 
more.or less injured when he is compelled to meas. 
ure his labor by a flattering and deceptive standard, 
which augments the cost of production beyond the 
true standard of those with whom he is forced to, 
compete; But the non-producing classes have jn 
this, as in every other question of political economy, 
exactly an antagonist interest. An inflated curren. 
cy is the true point of prosperity to the banker, to 
the broker, the stockjobber, the speculator, or to the 
debtor, who pays one, by borrowing from another, 
On the contrary, if it were possible to keep the leve} 
of currency in this country permanently delow that 
of all others, (which I knew it is not,) it would be 
the most efficient and permanent protection to all 
kinds of labor. It would give to home industry 
possession not only of the home, but of foreign mar- 
kets. Who doubts our greater ability at the present 
time to compete with foreign labor in foreign mar- 
kets, than under the expanded prices of 1836 and1837? 
and, leaving money prices out of the question, who 
can doubt that, with the same labor in any indus- 
trious pursuit, we can realize more of wealth or com- 
fort than could have been realized in 1836 and 1837? 
In those two years we imported about six millions 
of breadstuffs from abroad. In 1840 we exported 
near nine millions; yet 1836 and 1837 were con- 
sidered good times, and 1840 hard times.* 


But if high duties lead at first to a favorable state 
of exchanges, under which specie flows into the 
country, and bank expansion ensues,—so soon as 
prices are raised to the level of the currency, specie 
leaves the country of high prices, and goes where it 
will buy more; and then the currency falls as much 
below the proper standard, as it had previously risen 
above it. The debtor class, forced to pay their debts 
when mofiey is scarce, are as much injured by the 
contraction, as the producing classes had been by 
the previdus expansion. 

Spain, sir, has furnished a striking illustration of 
the effect of raising the level of currency above that 





*Since making the above remarks, I have met with the 
fliowing striking illustration of their truth in an article ta- 
ken from a Philadephia paper, and written, as I am informed, 
by a manulacturer of great eaperience: 


From the Public Ledger. 
Observations on the practical operation and effect of a “pro 
tectite tariff,” by an o'd manufacturer. 

“Tam. writing this on the Sth day of July, 1812. If you ask 
any manufacturer the simple qaésuon whether he cannot this 
day give satisfactory employment and wages to his hands, real- 
ize sauisfactory profits for himself, aod send, his goods to market 
33 per cent. lower than he could on the 5th day of July, 1836;— 
ifhe speak the truth, he will answer ‘yes.’ There is no doubt 
ofthe fact; and I believe, in some cases, it can be done for more 
than 50 per cent. less. Now, | ask, what is the cause of this 
effect} Who can tell? Ifitbe notin the currency—the expan- 
sion of 1836, and the contraction of 1842—in the name of com- 
mon sense, what is it? Has the tariff anything to do with it? 
lanswer, yes; it has been gradually decreasing since 1836; 
which decrease, by causing a contraction of the currency, as 
explained heretofore, has added to the ability of the manufac- 
turer and operative to produce cheap; and so it would contin- 
ue to do vader a continual decrease of the tariff, vatil we arrived 
at the true, enlightened, philosophical “American system,”— 
the abolishment of every custom-huuse in our country; the 
support of the Government by sone simple cone tax; and the 
consequent banishment of the paper systeni Under which 
state of things, Lam thoroughly satisfied, we ceuld literally serd 
‘coals tO Newcastle,’ cotton goods to Manchéster, broadcloths 
to Lee's, and hardware to Bumingham and Sheffield! Acer- 
tain conclusion that every intelligent man, with capacity suffi- 
cient to think the subject out, will arrive at. 

“With the fact of the manufacturer’s ability to make his goods 
50 per cent. cheaper now than in 18°6, betere us, does i not 
look like chila’s play—a perfect farce—for our members of 
Congress, from the north, east, south, and. west, to be quarrelli 
and wrangling about a wifling alteration in the tariff, of 5 or 
per ceat, when something else makes a difference in favor 
of, and acts as a protection to, the manufacturer (for that is the 
real effect) of 50 per cent.? Verily, it would seem there is great 
want of schoolmasters at Wasiington. But there is asecret 
about it, and “hereby hangs a tale,’ which I may as well tell. 
This cry fora ‘protective tarif? does not proceed with anythin 
like unarimity fron the manufacturere, or the working 
producing classes of our country, We have seen this clearly 
evinced in the failure of the frequent attempia, in the last two 
years, to getup an exci'ement in this city amongthem. But 
there is another class of men who ave perfectly unu 
on the subject; they are your ‘financiers,’ your ‘vankere,’ your 
‘speculators,’ and your ‘stock gamblers.’ ‘Phese are the men 





- who cry loudest for a ‘protective tariff,’ aad with perfect con- 


sistency; for these are the only men it wil benefit or protect, 
by causing an expaneion of the cirrency. and enabling them to 
carry out their schemes and iniquitie-; and—alas! for the wel- 
fare aud happiness uf our coun(ry—ticee men, in one or 
another, are too powerfully represen'ed in all oa legate 
halls. “A MANUPFA pe 
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of surrounding countries, by working her gold and 
silver mines, and, under the most severe laws, pre- 
venting the exportation of the precious metals. What 
was the consequence? She never, it is true, suc- 
ceeded in preventing the exportation of large amounts 
of gold and silver; but she so far succeeded, as to 
obtain what is considered the prosperous state of 
very great expansion in her currency. Spanish 
jabor rose so high, that it was unable to compete with 
the cheaper labor of foreign countries; as a conse- 
quence, she imported every thing, and could export 
nothing; and, in the midst of great wealth and ap- 
parent prosperity, labor lost almost all occupation 
but mining; and even that became unprofitable, on 
account of the high price of subsistence; and in the 
finest country on the globe, the Spanish laborer 
became a mendicant for the want of employment. 

Sir, if I had time, I could most strikingly corrobo- 
rate these views by showing the full effect of paper 
expansion on cotton planting, the business in which 
[ammyselfengaged. Every rise in the price of that 
great staple export creates a favorable balance of 
foreign exchanges, under which a still greater rise 
takes place in the amount of our currency. It is 
said that an increase of one cent a pound on cotton 
isfelt in the price of every city lot in Boston; because, 
sir, that rise, whenever fully established, becomes 
the signal for a general expansion of bank issues. 
The consequence is, that it raises the cost of produ- 
cing cotton even above theincreased price of the 
article. Hence it is very doubtful to me whether 
every rise in the price of cotton which took place 
from 1833 to 1836 was not a serious injury to the 
Southern country. It benefited those who bought 
property at /ow prices, and paid for it at Aigh; but it 
greatly injured that larger class who bought property 
onacredit at the highest prices. No man could 
make such property pay for itself, even at the high 
prices of cotton; for the reason, that while cotton 
rose only from eight to sixteen cents, negro men 
rose in price from five hundred to two thousand 
dollars. Cotton about doubled, but property quad- 
rupled in price. Sir, hundreds of cotton-planters 
will tell you that all the property which they ever 
made by raising cotton was done while cotton was 
low. Five thousand pounds of cotton, at nine cents 
a pound, will buy a negro man; when at eighteen 
cents, ten thousand will be required to do it: show- 
ing the singular result of our inability to buy the 
same amount of property, with the same amount of 
produce when high, which we could when low. 
When the price of property is fixed, not by the price 
of cotton, but by the amount of paper circulation, the 
makers of paper-money can buy negroes at eighteen 
hundred dollars, but the cotton-planter cannot, 

Having, as I trust, sir, exposed the absurdity of 
relying on high prices in the home market to sus- 
tain the manufacturing prosperity of the country, I 
come to the opposite policy of resting their success 
on the only sure basis of cheap production. While 
high duties propose nothing more than to secu the 
home market, cheap products will give us that market 
beyond contingencies, and at the same time give us 
an ascendency in the markets of the world, which 
imposes no limit on our power to sell, but our abili- 
ty to produce. And are we, after sacrificing so much 
to manufactures, with all our intelligence, skill, and 
enterprise, to satisfy ourselves with the home mar- 
ket? Shall our industrial triumphs be limited to 
this little measure, when England manufactures for 
the world, and draws from the four quarters of the 
globe their rich returns for her labor? Sir, it is the 
Province of the more civilized man, by the aid of 
science and machinery, to clothe the more savage of 
his race and, through commerce, to make their labor 
and wealth tributary to the cheaper products of the 
loom and the spindle. 

But, sir, we are told that the American manufac- 
turer cannot, or ought not, to be required to furnish 





'l was asked the other day by the honorable Abbeu Law- 
rence of at what price we could afford to make 
cotton at the South? My answer was, that if a cotton-planter 
Wes out of debt, under a specie currency, low State taxes, and no 
i We could make it profitably at three centsa pound. 
‘old him it made, infact, but little difference as to the price of 
Cotton, if cotton regu’ the price of everything e'se. We 
oad then compete against India cotton, and against the world. 
tif bank-paper Teguiated the; price of property, and tariff 
ena Tegulated the cost of consumption, we could not afford 
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his products as cheap as they can be produced by the || on our own limbs? 


cheaper capital and cheaper labor of European coun- 
tries. 
production, no one will question; and if they were 
the on/y elements, our manufactures ought to be 
abandoned, and all further attempts at competition 
with the foreign producer should at once cease. But 
what is the fact? Almost every other element of 
manufacturing success in decidedly in favor of this 
country. 

We have cheaper land, house rents, water-power, 
fuel, raw material for manufactures, cheaper bread 
and provisions of all sorts, and I was going to say a 
cheaper Government; but, with our present profligacy 
in expenditures, both State and Federal, and our 
increasing public indebtedness, I doubt whether we 
shall long continue more exempt from oppressive 
taxation than the already heavily taxed people of 
England. 

Sir, the abundance and cheapness ofthese elements 

of production in this over all other countries, has been 
termed the “natural capital” of this country. It 
is this which enables us to compete with the labor of 
other countries, without a diminution of the wages 
of our labor to their standard. We are now sending 
our agricultural products throughout the world, not 
because of our cheap /abor, but because of our cheap 
and. ‘To the precise extent that you lessen the 
price of natural capital, you increase wages. The 
day-laborer can realize from one to two dollars per 
day, while land is worth a dollar and a quarter per 
acre ; raise the price of land to a hundred dollars 
per acre, and the product of the same land, after pay- 
ing rent, leaves the laborer but a pittance. Sir, we 
ought to be able to compete with England, not be- 
cause we have as cheap labor, but because we have 
a cheaper country. 

Sir, these elements of price and production are 
equally as applicable to manufactures as to agricul- 
ture. Suppose I can buy in this country, for one- 
tenth of the money which it would cost in England, 
a water-power sufficient to drive one thousand spin- 
dles; with cheaper materials, I can put up my buildings 
at a third less. My machinery costs me, perhaps, 
more; but I can buy cotton, the raw material of manu- 
factures, twenty-five per cent. cheaper than in Eng- 
land. And does not every one gee that, with equal skill 
and industry, I can produce cotton cloth at a price 
which will exclude the foreign article, and at the, 
same time give a rate of wages which the English 
producer cannot afford to give to the English opera- 
tive? 

With these advantages, who can doubt our ability 
to compete successfully in many branches of manu- 
facture, even with the cheapened productions of 
England? To the precise extent that we “can make 
this a cheaper country than England, do we give 
advantage to our labor over English labor, in the com- 
petition for cheap production. But, sir, we reverse 
all of these advantages by attempting to raise the 
general level of prices in this country, either by ex- 
pansions of the paper system, or by a high scale of 
duties. In either event, we depreciate money, and 
make a given amount of it less efficient in production 
in this, thanin other countries. 

But, Mr. Chairman, Sir Robert Peel is the first 
statesman of the age who has had the sagacity in 
practice to begin at the proper point in encouraging 
manufactures. Instead of absurdly attempting, by 
the imposition of high duties, to raise the price of 
manufacturing products, he has wisely atten¥pted 
to cheapen their production. Instead of encouraging 
English labor by making England a dearer country, 
he has endeavored to cheapen the cost of subsistence, 
and of maintenance to the English laborer, by lighten- 
ing his taxes, and reducing the price of his bread 
and meat. And this, sir, he has done avowedly for 
the purpose of enabling English labor more success- 
fully to compete with the labor of other countries. 
With him, it is a measure of countervailing legisla- 
tion: and does any one doubt its success? We are 
now barely able to compete in our own markets with 
English labor, loaded and bowed down with the 
weight of taxation, and the restrictions of trade. 
Shall we be more able when that labor is relieved 
from its burdens? And suppose every clog and 
fetter removed: shall we run with more success the 


race of competition, by binding those clogs and fetters 
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Thisis the unspéakab'e folly of 
our present proceeding. When Great Britain is not 
only removing the clogs from the feet, but the bur- 
dens from the shoulders of her industry, we are guilty 
of the absurdity of deliberately binding those clogs 
around our own limbs, and putting the same burdens 
on our own shoulders, the better to prepare ourselves 
to run with her the race of industrial competition. 

Sir, if we could once more rid ourselves of public 
debt, and of heavy taxation, both from Government 
and banks ; of the inflation of a paper currency ; of 
an artificial standard of prices made high by high 
duties;—if, in short, we could pursue exactly the 
reverse of that policy which the Whig party call 
“relief to the country” and “protection to heme in- 
dustry,” in those manufactures to which our coun- 
try is adapted—and, in fact, in all those which are 
most important—we should be able to compete, both 
at home and abroad, with the labor of England and 
ofevery other country. Yes, sir, we shoukl compete 
not only without a reduction of the money price of 
our labor, but greatly to its increased ability to com- 
mand in exchange more of the comforts of life. Our 
agriculture has already done this, not only without 
protection, but under the burdens which have been 
imposed for the protection of our manufactures. 
The same triumphs await our manufacturing labor, 
whenever, like our agricultural, it is thrown on its 
own resources, and the natural advantages of the 
country; and when, instead of directing its efforts to 
“selling high,” it shall be directed to “producing 
cheap.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, in the very act of imposing 
new burdens on agriculture, that interest is insulted 
by the pretext of being protected under this bill. An 
abundance of richcheap land and a genial climate— 
God’s own bounties—are all the protection which ag- 
riculture asks, or can receive. Sir, our agricultural 
products traverse every sea, and every degree of lati- 
tude, in search of markets abroad; and yet we are to 
be amused with the idea of protecting them at home, 
and of shutting out Trom this rich and new country 
breadstuffs and other products from the densely 
populated and starving countries of Europe. It is 
true that, under the expansions of paper-money in 
1836 and 1837, wheat was imported from abroad; 
but we had then reached a condition when it was 
cheaper to borrow and buy than to produce; and, 
when, like the condition before described of Spain, 
money became too cheap to command appreciated 
labor at home, and, of necessity, had to procure it at 
a cheaper rate from abroad. Since that time, how- 
ever, under a sounder currency, we have supplied 
the same countries with flour which then supplied 
us. 

But, sir, we are told that even cotton has a duty 
of 3 cents per pound under this bill. For what? I 
ask. ‘To shut it out from the home market! If we 
have to meet India cotton in competition in the 
markets of India, and even in China, is it doing usa 
kindness to keep us from meeting the same article 
at home? Sir, we had rather meet it in the home 
market than anywhere else. At atime, too, when 
we are told that East India cotton is to supersede 
ours in the markets of the world, our cotton bagging 
is taxed six cents the running yard; and out of abund- 
kindness, three cents duty is levied on India cotton, 
to prevent it from meeting us in the very market 
where, of all others, we can meet it to the most ad- 
vantage. 

But we are told that high duties, by encouraging 
manufactures, will give us a market at home for our 
agricultural products, Sir, any other aristocracy, sup- 
ported by equal privileges and bounties, would do the 
same. The people of England may be told that, 
though taxed to support the hereditary aristocracy 
of that country, they will find them free livers and 
liberal consumers of the products of English labor. 
But, sir, independent of the injustice of being com- 
pelled to build up an aristocracy at our own expense, 
to consume our own labor with the means which 
taxation gives them—what, at last, is their consump- 
tion? After twenty-six years of contribution, we 
find their numbers to be 791,716, and they are to 
furnish a market to enrich 3,717,570 agriculturists. 
Suppose this number of empty mouths created by 
this system: what proportion does it bear to the starv- 
ing millions in Ewrope; who, under a system of low 
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duties, would eat our bread? In spite of the com- 
plaints which are made to the contrary, England, the 
wealthiest country in the world, is our best market, 
both because she buys all we can make, and sells 
cheaply all we can buy. It, however, has been said 
in this debate, that her ports are shut against all our 
products but cotton, rice, and tobacco, Sir, it will 
be recollected that in 1836 and 1837 we imported 
six millions of wheat, flour, grain, and other bread- 
stuffs. I hold in my hand a table of the same arti. 
cles which we exported in 1838, 1839, and 1840, to 
Great Britain, and her American and West India 
colonies: — 

1838 - - $986,390 

1839 . 2 3,278,625 

1840 - - - 8,294,922 

This table shows that, in the very next year after 

the great paper expansion of 1837, under which we 
imported grain, our exportations of the same articles 
commenced; and that, under the reducing circula- 
iien of the next two years, and under reducing 
duties, the exportation increased in three years, in 
grain alone, in its different forms, $7,308,758—being 
in the proportion of more than eight to one. Sir, at 
the very moment that this complaint is made that 
Great Britain excludes our wheat and flour from her 
market, while cotton and all other products have 
fallen in price more than a hundred and fifty per 
cent., flour is worth six dollars and a quarter a bar- 
rel in New York, and about six dollars in Chicago, 
hundreds of miles in the interior, Whatkeeps up this 
fair price for flour, but the fact that there is a demand 
from abroad for all the surplus we can spare from 
our consumption’ Again: what keeps it so near 
the New York price in Chicago, but the Canada 
demand! 


But, sir, to the regret of those who denounce the 


restrictive policy of Great Britain as an excuse for 


high duties here, she has, by her proposed tariffs, 
lowered her general scale of duties at least 40 per 
cent., and on many of the products of our agricul- 
ture greatly beyond that. As great, therefore, as 
our trade with that country now is, it must greatly 
increase, unless cut off by this bill. I look upon her 
relaxations in favor of produce shipped from Canada 
as equivalent to a bounty on the wheat, corn, pork, 
lard, and many other produc's of the West. A bar- 
rel of flour exported to Canada pays a duty of 12 
cents, and a barrel of Canadian flour exported to 
England pays only 48 cents—being a duty of sixty 
cents only on a barrel of flour; while the flour of 
ether countries, not shipped through her colonial 
ports, will be subject to an average of about two 
dollars per barrel. I know that the relaxation is 
in favor of Canadian flour; but Western becomes 
practically Canada flour as soon as it crosses the 
line. Sir, the British tariffis a higher protection to 
Western interests than a direct pecuniary bounty 
of fifteen per cent. on their exports; and if I had 
time, I could proveit by facts and figures. 

lastead, however, sir, of meeting this overture to 
free trade between the two countries, in a becoming 
temper, we have, as if in the very spirit of resent- 
ment, proposed a rate of duties which must very 
speedily destrey our foreign trade. A limitation on 
our imports ix equally a limitation on our exports 
and no law of trade is better established, than that we 
can sell to others only to the extent that we are 
willing to buy of them. The elements of returning 
prosperity are to be found only in our ability to give 
value to the mass of our products, by disposing of 
the surplus in foreign markets; and I fear all hopes 
of effecting this will be destroyed, by a return to the 
Chinese policy of shutting ourselves up from the mar- 
kets of the world. 


SPEECH OF ©. J. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
In the House of Representatives, August 26, 1842— 
On the remedial justice bill. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL wished to avail him- 
self of the present opportunity to offer a few re- 
marks in opposition to the bill, although, as the 
dominant party agreed with the Executive to carry 
it, he presumed it was to become a law, and that 
nothing he could say would have any influence to 
prevent it; but he desired to speak to the country, It 


The Remedial. Justice Bill—Mr. Ingersoll. 


was a bill of vital importance to the rights of the 
States; it had been but little discussed in the House, 
and was not undcrstood; although, in the Senate, 
the constitutional question involved had been am- 
ply and ably discussed on both sides. He desired 
to induce gentlemen to pause before they voted 
for a measure of this character; but if he could not 
prevail here, he should, at least, be able to go be- 
fore the country on just grounds. 


Mr. I., after referring to the zeal manifested by 
the Whig party in support of the judiciary of the 
country, represented this bill as virtually an appeal 
from the decision of the supreme judicial tribunal 
of the State of New York, in the case of McLeod. 
Mr. I. had, from the ane insisted that the 
Seeretary of State, though one of the first advocates 
in the Union, had fallen into very great mistakes 
in that case, both as to the law of nations and the 
law of the land. ‘This bill would operateas a re- 
versal, by Federal authority, of the deliberate and 
well-considered judgment of the supreme judicial 
tribunal of a great and independent Commonwealth, 
on a matter concerning which the opinions of the 
people of the United States were much divided. 
Mr. L. did not like it; it was legislating on subjects 
already settled. 


At the time the subject had been first referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, there was no idea in the 
mind of anybody that ihe British Government 
would resolve on sucha mission as that of Lord 
Ashburton : it was entirely uncertain what would 
be the issue of the case. But nowthe state of things 
was entirely changed, and all necessity or pretext 
for a bill like this had been.entirely removed. The 
anxiety which had at that time agitated all minds, 
had now passed away; an embassy had been re- 
sorted to, and the British envoy had succeeded in 
getting quite enough in the treaty, without adding 
a concession like this, Mr. I. had at first said that 
he would earn an earldom if he succeeded in his 
mission; but now Mr. L. saw in a newspaper which 
published the treaty, that a marquisate was talked 
of; but he thought the dukedom of Maine would 
not be inappropriate. Mr. I. thought we had yield- 
ed quite enough for peace, it was time we should 
stop. To yield more than was asked in a contro- 
versy with a great and powerful and proud nation 
like England, was not the way to secure pacific re- 
lations with them. They were too proud to give 
their respect and good-will to any nation that did 
not take a firm and manly stand in the assertion 
and maintenance of its rights. Afler agreeing to 
a treaty which contained in it all that could be 
asked, and far more than Mr. I. would ever have 
consented to yield, he thought we ought to stop. 
But what was this bill? None could wink so hard 
as not to see it. It was not an arrangement with 
foreign nations; it looked to one nation, and one 
alone; it was an arrangement meant for one great 


and powesful nation, whose territory was contigu-. 


ous to our own, for an extent of more than fifieen 
hundred miles. Did any man believe that if Texas 
or Mexico had been knocking at our door, asking 
for such a bill as this, we should have thought of 
enacting it?) It was neither more nor less than a 
bill to prevent collision with Great Britain. That 
was all proper enough: such collision was to ‘be 
orevented, if it could be done by proper means. 
This was a measure in which Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, and New York and Vermont, and Ohio 
and Michigan, and Indiana and Mlinois, all had a 
special interest; and the treaty was so drawn as to 
give them all a little annexation, or some other ad- 
vantage—one an island, another a fort, a third a 
sheep-walk, a fourth a fishery, and so on; which 
was.a capital way when a treaty was to be ratified 
by Bare representatives in a Senate. All this only 
showed the skill in diplomacy of that “fine old 
English gentleman,” the British envoy, who said 
he had no skill in diplomacy, but came merely to 
drive a bargain with Yankees; and it showed the 
obliging temper of our very conciliatory Secreta- 
ry of State. The present bill was but another 
clause of the British treaty, in order to prevent 
future controversy with Great Britain. Did any 
gentleman suppose that, if Mexico had sent a sim- 
ilar embassy, General Santa Anna himself, or any- 
body else here, though he had remained for months 
among us, cooking up the best diplomacy, (and 
this treaty, he admitted, was a well-cooked instru- 
ment,) though he might have given ever so many 
good dinners— * . * * * 

{Here the quarter of an hour allotted to Mr. L, 
(being the remainder of Mr. Buack’s hour,) ex- 
piring, the Chairman’s hammer fell, and Mr, I, re- 


August, 1849, 
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sumed his seat. But the committee havi 

and reported the bill to the House, pending ie 
question on its passage, Mr. I. obtained the floor 
and moved that it be recommitted with certain jp: 
structions; and, upon that motion, resumed his re. 
marks as ‘ollows:| 


Disguise it as you might, (said Mr. Incersoty, 
the bill was no more nor less than another clause 
of the a between Great Britain and the Unj- 
ted States, He repeated the sentiment, that the Goy. 
ernment and people of Great Britain would think 
none the better, but rather the worse of us, for not 
boldly asserting our rights. It was bad policy to 
be too yielding when dealing with such a people 
asthe British; and the inevitable tendency of such 
a course was to misunderstanding and hostilit 
This was an occasion in which a principle should 
be reasserted, which seemed to have been almost 
forgotten—a principle which had once been pnt 
forth as our policy toward foreign nations, In 
Europe, in Asia, in Africa, Great Britain is Great 
Britain—the leading power; but she should be taught 
to know that, on this side the Atlantic, the United 
States are the first power; and that we will pot 
change our Constitution, nor yield up our lan 
nor sacrifice our independent policy, for British 
colonial aggrandizement. Tobe forced to capitu. 
late this position, is not the way to gainthe respect 
of Britain, or to place our relations with her ona 
permanent and pacific footing. Mr. [. was as 
anxious to avoid hostilities with that power as any 
man, as any old woman, in the land; but to sur. 
render our just rights, is not the way to peace or the 
path of pleasantness. 


The British would not respect us without man- 
liness. At first there might be umbrage; but Eng. 
lish good sense would say, ‘‘ Those Yankees are 
right; on their own continent they have the right to 
rule; they are a considerable people, and entitled to 
respect.” John Bull would never take umbrage at 
others showing some of his own sturdy temper,and 
claiming, in our own hemisphere, to be a prima 

ower. This was a bil! to prevent collision wit 

ngland; but how? He wouldaskany gentleman 
on either side of the House to answer the question; 
for, in this matter, there was nothing of party; this 
was a national question—a question which con- 
cerned the whole American people. For himself, 
he believed that, in all our dealings with such a 
power, our truest maxim of policy was, “ Be just 
and fear not.” He was for saying to her, and to 
all other European nations, as President Monroe 
said in 1822—that the United States would look with 
displeasure on all attempts by them to interfere with 
the aflairs of thiscontinent. How should we have 
treated Texas or Mexico, if either of them had de- 
manded the adoption of a measure such as this? 
True, they were both embraced in the provisions 
of the bill, which in their form were general, apply- 
ing alike to all contiguous nations, and extending 
possibly, by means of Cuba, to Spain also; but while 
such was the form of the bill, it was, in truth,a 
measure of concession to a power who would not 
thank us for it. 

Mr. I. said this, not as a State-rights man, but as 
an American, speaking to Americans; not as an 
advocate of war, but asa sincere friend of peace. 
He would avoid war, by ane the road which led 
to peace. Thistreaty, which had received its rat- 
ification in another assembly, contained provisions 
calculated to embroil the United States and Great 
Britain in continual conflict, which must receive 


.their ultimate ratification inthis House; and then we 


should see something more about the matter. We 
shall see what we shall see. He insisted that these 
eternal capitulations to a mother country are a 
misiaken policy. None was more anxious than he 
to secure the good-will of Englishmen ; but he 
respected them too much to yield all they chose 10 
ask. 

He would not repeat the arguments exhausted in 
the Senate, but would call attention to what had not 
yet been adverted to. The Constitution secures to 
foreigners optional jurisdiction of either the State 
courts or the Federal courts in which to prosecute 
claims—a provision which was itself a concession 
to Great Britain, intended, at the time, to enable het 
the better to secure her contested debts, then a sub- 
ject of great anxiety and dispute between the two 
countries. But now circumstances were chang 
This bill superadds criminal to civil jurisdiction. 
It would not, he repeated it, be a pacific policy; but, 
on the contrary, one whose tendency was to Col- 
tumely, recrimination, discontent, and war. 

He would say nothing of the constitutional ques — 
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; been amply discussed elsewhere. Mr. 
io, tally tend t e arguments advanced on 
I sides. He wished to submit a mere question 
bath cy. The House were about to sacrifice the 
of poles jurisdiction—-the penal jurisdiction of ev- 
Om att in the Union—to foreign sway. This 
‘onal Union, now in its sixtieth year, was going 
jothis. It had often-been involved in such con- 
w gersies before, Without difficulty in overcoming 
~ o relieve the Secretary of State from the 
quences of his blunder, this bill was to yield 
ibe entire criminal jurisdiction of the States, when- 
wer aforeign power should choose to demand, at 
ay distance of time, ex post faclum. And why? 
Recause, after the Secretary of State had taken his 
istaken ground, the judiciary of the State of New 
York presumed to express an opposite opinion, and 
became necessary to extricate the Secretary from 
series of blunders which he had committed in his 
maiden effort as Secretary of State. For this reason, 
we are to surrender the penal jurisdiction of all the 
Sates of this confederacy, whenever any vagabond 
foreigner, White, black, or red, chooses, for any na- 
tional political reason, worse than party politics, to 
elit his minister to make a demand for the cul- 
rit, Any Government a years after the of- 
ws take advantage of the pretext, and insist 
that the law of nations was involved; and thus 
American jurisdiction must at once be paralyzed 
in all the States; the trial by jury put an end to, and 
everythin submitted to the judgment of Federal 
jadges, Any circuit judge—yes, any district judge, 
ra at pleasure dispense with a trial by jury, and 
virtually repeal a State law, by declaring that an 
offence against it, if committed under the order of 
any foreign Government, became at once an affair 
‘state, to be tried by the law of nations. And 
shat was the law of nations? It had been the 
sudy of a large portion of Mr. L’s life to learn 
hat that law was; and he would like the honorable 
chairmen of the Judiciary Committees of both 
Houses—both together, if they can, present—to un- 
jertaketto tell him. It comprehended conven- 
ional law, the common law, the law of com- 
ity—all, in a word, that looked like law; and 
under this wild coce with no sanction, any judge, 
by writ of habeas corpus, might confer on a for- 
igner immunities enjoyed by none of our own 
itizens, In the case of one of our own citizens, there 
as but one appeal. If tried in the district court, 




































































matter ended. Buta foreigner might first take his 
case to the circuit court, and then, by another ap- 
peal, — it into the Supreme Court. Any Eng- 
ishman, Irishman, Dutchman, Spaniard, Portu- 
uese, or Russian, if he could ae the Minister 
of his own country to represent his case as a na- 
ional affair, (and who could not do this, seeing it 
asthe duty of a foreign minister to guard the 
ights and take the part of his own countrymen?) 
night at pleasure set aside the penal jurisdiction 
of a State on whose laws he had openly trampled. 
This Mr. I. insisted was not a dignified way of 
staining our national rights. We area nation of 
venteen millions, wringing our hands because we 
fannot get a loan of twelve millions of dollars; 
ind going to make a concession like this, to a na- 
lion of twenty-five millions, whose income is two 
undred and fifty millions a year, raised without 
pang. Mr. I. was in Congress during the last 
with that country, and well remembered 
hen all the powers of this General Government 
vere completely exhausted, and the States of New 
ork, Virginia, and Pennsylvania had to take the 
ause of the country on their own shoulders. New 
‘ork raised an army by conscription; so did Vir- 
nia; and Pennsylvania had not been behind her 
‘ers, She advanced all the direct taxes to the 
pion. In that hour of trial, with the Hartford 
onvention on one flank, and British invasion of 
ew Orleans on the other, what would have be- 
ome of the country but for the States—State re- 
burces and State laws? All were tobe stricken 
own. What was it that hadstopped the career of 
great —— of modern Europe, when he 
“ marched from capital to capital, and had sub- 
ed, one after miner, all the armies that could 
Taised to oppose him? It was State authority, 
ate efforts, and State feelings. When in the pro- 
cial ardor and power of Spain, he had with- 
wn his forces from that peninsula, and rolled 
whole mass of his military power upon the an- 
“at empire of the Chenrss-ehec the great battle of 
noensko, when the road lay open to Moscow, 
Emperor retired to Petersburg, and all hope of 

























































































































































































































































his appeal lay to the circuit court, and there the | 





vance seemed vain—what was it that rescued 


the empire, and turned the greatest soldier of mod- 
ern times into an inglorious fugitive? It was cool 
patriotism; it was the spontaneous effort of the peo- 
ple and nobles of the provinces. This, and this 
alone, had saved their country. ‘Though no State- 
rights man, he would not lay the axe tothe root, or 
so much as a penknife upon any of the branches, of 
that great aboriginal trank, which was the shelter 
and sanctuary of American existence, 

Congress are now called upon to add, by legisla- 
tion, a new section to the British treaty. Mr. I. 
knew that the influences of that splendid hall were 
extremely changeable; but, unless he changed his 
own mind before cool weather, if the Executive 
would make treaties for ratification by the House 
ot Representatives, he hoped to find its action inde- 
pendent, and its nationality sustained. According 
to the treaty of which we have just taken glimpses, 
without full revelation, squadrons were to be equip- 
ped'and maintained—eighty guns, with eight hun- 
dred men, to cost a million of dollars every year, 
appropriated by that House, which was the purse- 
bearer—to second the slave-hunting of England. 
American squadrons under the superintendence of 
English; and to what end? That she might the bet- 
ter resist another nation, which had made a noble 
stand for us, and with us, against the’ monstrous 
claim of search—France, now basely deserted by us. 

But more than that—a great deal more. Mr. I. 
had seen a copy of the treaty; and though he should 
not impute to the Secretary of State any prescience 
of such fesults, yet he believed that a much longer 
head than his foresaw in it the germe of British as- 
cendancy in America, and that after Great Britain, 
by this arrangement of a northern nation, Canada, 
New England, and New Brunswick, is toturn upon 
us and say—New York and Pennsylvania to be 
the Flanders—‘You slave breeders, you tobacco- 
chewers, you friends of Texas, go to the d—l 
yourselves.” [A laugh.] The germe of all this 
was there, as any one might in that treaty see. He 
thought the copy he had seen of the treaty was an 
English copy. According to the correspondence, 
it appeared that we were begging for the relin- 
quishment of the right of impressment. 
saying, as Americans with a spark of manly 
spirit would have said, “Venture upon that, if you 
dare—touch at your peril,” we were to have it 
yielded as a boon, forsooth, which should be taken 
at the cannon’s mouth; and were to go negro-hunt- 
ing besides, in couples with English fanatics, on 
the sickly coasts of Africa. No apology or indem- 
nity for the Caroline, but an offensive intimation of 
the argument that it was an unfortunate accident, 
caused by our not being able to repress our own 
people. Nothing like restitution,or even explana- 
tion, for the Creole; but the question adjourned—ad- 
journed forever. Not one word about Oregon; and 
half the State of Maine given away, with all the 
highlands and military positions! Who cannot 
make treaties on the terms of giving up everything? 
As was once said in another country, a treaty that 
all may be glad of, but none can be proud of. © 

Mr. I. said he had seized the earliest opportunity 
in his power to put in his protest against the con- 
cessions of that treaty and of this bill; and though 
he might not have satisfied the House that the bill 
ought not to pass, he had touched a chord which, 
unless he greatly miscalculated, would vibrate from 
one extremity of the Union to the other, and would 
be found in perfect harmony with the feelings of 
every American freeman. He had been misrep- 
resented on a former occasion as the advocate of 
war; he repelled the accusation. He had made 
these remarks with no view of promoting a quarrel 
or leading to hostilities, but in order to resist and 
expose what appeared to him to be altogether a 
false and mistaken policy—the high road to igno- 
minious heartburning and strife. 

The bill involved a constitutional question of 
great difficulty, and he was not at all sure that the 
Supreme Court of the United States would not 

ronounce the act a nullity—as one which Congress 
had no power to enact. At all events, he should 
oppose it as a most unworthy abandonment of our 
does rights, degraded to the extreme verge, and 
beyond all reason and propriety. 


REMARKS OF MR. McROBERTS, 
OF ILLINOIs. 

In Senate, August 3, 1842—On the tariff bill. 

Mr. McROBERTS moved to insert in the 9th 
section of the bill, among the articles to be import- 
ed free of duty, tea and coffee. 

Mr. McR. said, that the tenth section of the bili 
provided “ that on all articles not herein enumer- 
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ated or provided for, there shall be levied, colject- 


ed, and paid a duty of twenty per centum ad valo- 
rem;” and that, as tea and coffee are among the 
non-enumerated articles in the bill, they would be 
included, and subject to that duty. 

It was to relieve both these articles from the tax, 
that he had submitted the motion now under con- 
sideration. 

At the special session of Congress, held durin 
the last year, it will be recollected that coffee anc 
tea were placed among the free articles ; and that 
too, bya large majority of the Senate—he believed 
by a vote of 39 in the affirmative, to only 10 in the 
negative. And the public will be somewhat sur- 
prised (if anything could surprise them) that, in 
the short space of nine months—no, not quite nine 
months—a changeso extraordinary inthe minds of 
the majority of this body, as well as of the other 
House, should take place, as seemed to be indica- 
ted by this bill. Coffee and tea, from their general 
use throughout the whole country by all classes, 
may be justly denominated among” the necessaries 
of life. The quantity consumed, and the course of 
our former legislation, prove this. And to impose 
a twenty percent. tax upon these articles now, in a 
time of profound peace--and, as I shall show, 
without anything like that overruling necessity 
which could alone justify it--may well induce the 
strong and pointed inquiry, Why is this? The 
public have aright to know and be informed of 
the cause of this sudden change in our legislation, 
The patriotism of the people of the United States 
will always induce them to yield a ready acquies- 
cence inthe paymentof all necessary taxes—to con- 
tribute means necessary and adequate to carry on 
the Government. But is the imposition of a twenty 
per cent. tax upon tea and coffee necessary at this 
time, in order to maintain the Government? 

Sir, the bill now before you proposes to raise a 
revenue of about twenty-seven millions of dollars 
annually. This is the estimate, looking to the 
amount of imports, and the duties imposed. Now, 
in the first place, I object to the amount, as being 
wnealled-for, and, in fact, being greatly beyon 
what ought to be collected. A revenue of from 
eighteen to twenty millions from imports is, in my 
opinion, amply sufficient to carry on this Govern- 
ment. There can be no doubt of the fact, if you 
will use alljhe other means within your control. 
Tea, coffee, and salt might all be exempted from 
tax under this bill, and yet an ample revenue be 
raised—a revenue adequate to every legitimate pur- 
pose of this Government. In 1840, there were im- 
ported intothe United States, in round numbers, of 
coffee, ninety-five millions of pounds; and, of tea, 
twenty millions of pounds. Now, witha white pop- 
ulation of fourteen millions of inhabitants, and an 
entire population of seventeen millions, it can be 
readily perceived how ee and generally 
these articles are used by our whole population. 
They are found at every table, in every house, cot- 
tage, or cabin, of our widely-extended territory. 
The rich and the poor, the bond and the free, feed 
upon them; and to impose a 20 per cent. tax (which 
is one-fifth of the cost) upon these articles, cannot 
be defended or justified, because that stern necessity, 
which could alone justify it, does not exist. 

In 1840, as I have already said, the quantity of 
coffee imported into the United States was 94,996,095 
pounds, the value of which was $8,546,222. There 
were imported of tea, the same year, 20,006,595 
pounds, valued at $5,427,010. After deducting the 
amount reshipped, the value of tea and coffee im- 
ported, in 1840, was eleven million sir hundred and 
seventy-five thousand three hundred and sixty-nine 
dollars. 

The tax of 20 per cent. proposed by this bill 
upon tea and coffeé, would, therefore, amount to 
$2,335,073—nearly two millions and a half of dol- 
lars. These estimates will show the extent and 
operation of the 10th section of this tariff bill, so 
far as these two primary articles are concerned. 
Let us make up a table including the other article, 
salt. Our importation of salt is about eight mil- 
lions of bushels annually--about half, or a little 
more than half, of our whole consumption. 


Taking the year 1840, in which we imported 
8,183, bushels, valued at $1,015,426; andthe ac- 
count stands thus: 

Tax on salt at eight cents per bushel, 

the tax imposed by this bill, is - $654,656 

Do. de. on coffee - - - 1,521,164 

Do. do. ontea - - - 811,009 





Total ; : - $2,986,829 
—_—_— 
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Here is the sum of three millions of dollars, 


wanting but a fraction, which this bill proposes to 
collect from the articles of coffee, tea, and salt; and 
that in a tariff bill which contemplates the collec- 
tion of about twenty-seven millions of revenue; 
and which, I contend, is five millions more than the 
necessities of the country require. This tax falls 
heavily and oppressively upon that class of the 
commanity which is least able to bear it. Sir, the 
party in power proclaimed, before the election of 
1340, that a reduction of taxes, and a reduction of 
expenditures, were cardinal principles with them. 
Our political opponents triumphed upon the faith 
of these and other pledges. The people were prom- 
ised that the public burdens should be made to op- 
erate more lightly upon the couniry. But, how 
have these pledges been redeemed? Instead of 
economy, we find the most reckless extravagance. 
A public debt left by the late Democratic Admin- 
istration of five millions and a half, has, in the 
short period of seven months, under the party now 
holding a majority in both Houses of Congress, 
been swelled to twenty-two millions of dollars. 
And it is to meet this extravavance that the neces- 
saries of Jife are to be taxed—most enormously taxed, 
as is to be seen by the bill upon your table, and 
which an unyielding majority evidently intend to 
passintioalaw. — : 

Sir, 1 protest against this tax upon the articles I 
have named. If you need more revenue than can 
be raised without including coffee, tea, and salt, 
take back the land fund, which you have improvi- 
dently and unconstitutionally given away. ‘The 
distribution bill created a vacuum in the public 
treasury, Which you have had to supply by loans— 
by borrowing money at a ruinous sacrifice; and 
nuw, when no more can be obtained except upon 
terms wholly inadmissible. you propose to tax the 
comforts and necessaries of life, to supply the place 
of former loans. ‘To all this 1 object. 

Sir, the land fund would be more than sufficient 
to supply the amount of revenue which this bill 

roposes to raise from coffee, tea, and salt; and I 
Pola that the burden should be thrown upon the 
land, rather than upon those articles which enter 
into the consumption of every member of the com- 
munity. But few sales have been made since the 
present Administration came into power, because 
the lands have not been brought into market. Ex- 
tend the surveys, biing new lands into market, and 
the proceeds from that source will be three times 
what they have been for the last eighteen months. 
The average sales from 1830 to 1840 were upwards 
of seven millions of dollars per annum. Even after 
the disastrous years of 1835 and 1836, we still found 
a large revenue from lands. 


In 1838 it was $3,081,939. 
In i839 7,076,447. 
In 1840 3,292,285, 


2,2 
And, sir, because nothing, or next to nothing, has 
been received since 1840, it is not to be taken as 
evidence that that great source of national revenue 
has dried up. Bring your lands into market, extend 
a liberal system of pre-emptions for the encourage- 
ment and protection of actual settlers, and the waters 
will again flow as vigorous and abundant as ever. 
Such a policy is called for at this time; and, if 
adopted, would remove all possible pretext for the 
system of taxation which is now proposed. And I 
mention this subject to show that there is no neces- 
sity of imposing taxes upon the articles I have 
named. Sir, I regard this tax on coffee and tea as 
positively oppressive, looking at the circumstances 
under which it is proposed to be levied. If this tax 
bill yields the amount of revenue which its sup- 
porters contemplate—that is, #,000,000—then tea 
and coffee may safely be classed with the free arti. 
cles. If it should not yield an adequate revenue, 
you have it in your power to supply the deficiency, 
by restoring tO the treasury the fund which has 
been squandered by the distribution. You have no 
right to tax the necessaries of life to raise revenue, 
until you have applied all your other appropriate 
and legitimate means. 


SPEECH OF MR. SMITH, 
OF VIRGINIA. 
In the House of Representatives, July 9, 1842.—On 
the tariff bill. 

Mr, Cuarrmam The question under consideration 
is one of the highest importance. [ts object is two- 
fold: Ist. To raise revenue for the support of the 
Government, 2d. To protect manufactures, The 
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first object is a legitimate and indispensable f 
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duty. The second object is unwise, inexpedient, 
and destructive of the true interests of the country. 

There are four modes of raising revenue. 

First. By internal taxes, ‘This mode has prevailed, 
to some extent, for about twenty years of the last fifty, 
of our federa] existence. It is recommended: 1st. 

Because it taxes the propery and not the consump- 

| tion of the country. . Because it is an honest 
tax, levying directly upon the people the sum ne- 
cessary for the support of Government; and thus, 
in an effective way, keeping the people informed of 
the millions collected from them for taxes. 3d. Be- 
cause, flowing directly from the pockets of the peo- 
ple, they will exercise greater vigilance over both 
charge and expenditure, secure stricter economy 
and responsibility, and thus arrest, to a considerable 
extent, the progress of corruption. 4th. Because 
it will subject our collecting officers to fewer cor- 
rupt temptations. Sth. Because it in no respect 
leads to the corruption of the public morals. 6th. 
Because it is less liable to defalcations, and, when 
they occur, to loss of the public money. ‘7th. Be- 
cause, by it, our revenue will be more cheaply col- 
lected.* &th. Because it places, as near as can be, 
the burden of Government upon the whole people, 

| and upon each person in proportion to his property, 
9th. Because it gives to our domestic industry its 
widest scope and span; the markets of the world 
and the friendship of all nations; secures the largest 
amount of exchangeable values, and the most rapid 
accumulation of wealth. 10th. Because it brings 
into premature existence no branch of industry. 
llth. Because it leaves every man to that occupa- 
tion or pursuit, to which his own taste or judgment 
may incline him; relieves the country from one 
source of agitation and excitement, and thus tends 
to strengthen and consolidate our free institutions. 
For these, and other reasons, which time will 
not allow me to enumerate, [, speaking only for 
myself, under a due sense of my responsibility, de- 
clare my decided preference for direct over indi- 
rect, internal over external, taxes. 

Secondly. By imposing duties upon foreign 
goods, the like whereof is not made or grown in 
this country. 

Thirdly. By imposing equal, uniform duties upon 
all imports. This is the principle of the compro- 
mise act. 

Fourthly. By imposing duties mainly upon such 
imports only as come in conflict with our factory 
sysiem. Thus using a great and essential pow- 
er of the Constitution, for the purpose of disturbing 
the industry of the country; pampering one interest 
at the expense of all the rest; exciting the hostility 
of foreign powers; and breaking up that equality of 
right, without which the Union cannot be pre- 
served. 

‘This is protection, and this the character of the 
bill now under consideration. 

Iam aware, Mr. Chairman, that protection, as 
such, is not generally contended for. It is revenue 
only which gentlemen profess to desire. If this 
were so, why was reference made at all to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures?) Why not have referred, 
at once, the whole subject of duties to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, the appropriate committee, 
as its very name implies?’ The truth is, protection 
is the great object, and revenue the incident merely; 
inverting the legitimate powers of thisGovernment, 
and making it the instrument of wrong and oppres- 
sion, and not of prosperity and freedom. 

Of all the nations which ever joined in the march 
of time, this republic possesses, in a pre-eminent de- 
gree, the elements of real greatness. Blessed with 

e 4 Constitution formed by a rare union of the purest 
patriotism and the most enlightened wisdom—with 
a population that mingles benevolence with enter- 
prise, and morality with desire for gain—that pos- 
esses an industry that never tires, and an enterprise 
that fearlessly encounters every peril—a courage 
that dares to meet a foe, and a magnanimity that 
readily forgives him—with a country fertile as the 
Nile, and embracing the capacities of almost every 
clime—our young energies untrammelled, and our 
substance yet our own—nothing is wanting to enable 
us to realize the dreams of Utopian philosophy 
but ¢o let our industrial pursuits alone. But this, i 

fear, is notto be permitted. The high prerogative 


“lL huve a statement now before me, mads atthe Treasury, 
which shows that our net revenue from customs, from 1830 to 
1840, both inclusive, was $210,707,992, and that the expense of 
coilecting it Was $15,150,143, which is over 7} per ceut.; a per 
cent. greater than attends the collectiun of direct taxes, as is 
well known, 
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of freedom—to buy as cheap as we can, and vel 
dear as we can—is not tobeallowed.. The doe: not 
that the selfishness of man is the safest counss)j, has 
in the selection of his occupation or pursuit, js ty 5 one 


exploded. » And Government, wiser and shrewies 


than individual man, is to prescribe and regu 
the different branches of our industry, 


This outrage upon the intelligence of the age j 
vindicated, however, upon a variety of reason 
which I will now proceed to consider. 


1st reason for protection, eve 


THAT IT WILL CREATE A HOME Map sla\ 
KET FOR OUR SURPLUS, 


The value of a home market, created by legis 
tion, may be more than questioned—it may be (fin nal 
4 say e ur 
nied. It depends uponthe mutable opinions of mex" 
The policy of to-day may be abandoned to-morroy. 
A home market, which springs into being unde 
the operation of natural causes, cannot be too highly 
appreciated. It is but little subject to changes—j der 
steady as the wants of man—and may be safe! - 
counted on, in the operations of labor and capital, 
But any market created by law is a dear ow, 
This truth is established by the law itself. Yq 
create a home market, by refusing to our peopk 
the privilege of buying in the cheapest market, ang 
compelling them to buy what they need at highe 
prices, of a portion of our people, who, in conse. 
quence thereof, have been induced to engage iy 
manufacturing industry. "Without duties, we yi 
suppose we can get from a foreign manufacture 
100 yards of cotton cloth for a barrel of flour, By 
our own manufacturers, under a specious idea , Gan 
a home market, prevail upon us to impose upon th Bar| 
foreign article a duty of 20 per cent; in consequene 
whereof, we get from our manufacturer only & 
yards of cloth for a barrel of flour. The objec j Lead 
attained ; we have a home market—but is it nog Goid 
dear one? 
From the adoption of our present Constitution, 
to the late war, our manufacturers were aided by Mach 
.he imposition of light duties. From the war, » Hard 
to the present time, they have been aided with hi onl 
duties, amounting, in many respects, to actual pro. a 
hibition. Let us see the sort of home market the Prec: 
manufacturers have given us: Vari 
American prices in Boston, in the years oar 
1816 1824 1828 = 182 Woo 
$7 37 $6. 62 $5 52 $5 @ Conc 
Corn, 1 00 48 55 2 Silk 
Pork, 2200 1200 1300 0M p,. 
Cotton, 30 16 11 ll Mixe 
Tobacco, 20 00 10 00 6 50 5 Toba 
I have selected the periods of the former high = 
tariffs, ranning through a period of sixteen years 8a) 
and I ask if the policy which creates a home markel Dist 
gives for our principal articles any increase of = 
price? I will now ask attention to four period Devs 
embracing a space of about fifteen years preceding pe 
the late war, and during the prevalence of low Gls 
ties. , 
American prices in Boston, in the zee ~~ 
1795 1800 1 1810 Pape 
$12 00 $1000 13 00 RS Priv 
Corn, 1 00 75 1 2% 1B ot 
Pork, per bbl., 1800 17 00 1650 1 MMos 
Cotton, 33 36 26 } Carr 
Tobacco, 687 500 80 | s x 
This contrast of ee between the periods hin 
free trade nearly, and that of high and oppressi¥t (Mi 
duties, affords a most instructive lesson. In DORM Pure 
one period, we see our products finding a mari 
at good prices, to be exchanged for the cheap pi 
ducts of other climes. ob 
But during the latter period, we see our pr 
ucts falling in value; and the articles for ¥ De 
they were exchanged coming to us enhanced ME prop 
price, by reason of the duties imposed a toma 
still further, in fact, reducing the real value 0 
products. Am 1 not, then, right in maintain impo 
that any home market, created by law, 1s@ wee 
one? 
The fact is, the creation of a home market, 0 Pris 
wise than by the great principles of political eam 
my, is seriously destructive of national beter Mini 
not only impairs the exchangeable value of = 
our great products, by enhancing the —_— Te wi 
which they are bartered; but the natiods © ORS Hou, 
earth are placed in a state of hostility to themh# 
the policy [ am now considering. a 
The English would be glad to place bari 
our seaports at 2 cents a pound. Yet, undef ter 
policy which goes fer a home market, we are 
pelled. to pay for the same article from 3} 
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tsa pound. { might run out my illustrations 
of this great subject in many ways; but time will 
not permit. Suffice it to say, that [trust enough 
has eee said to show that a home market, such an 
one as legislation gives us, is a dear ene. 

But it is utterly impossible for any tariff, looking 
to revenue at all—ay, if raised to prohibition—to 
give usa home market. Upon examination of the 
census table, it appears that the number of persons 
engaged in “ manufactures and trades” is 791,749. 
(See Census Compentium, by Allen, p. 103; by 
Blair & Rives, page 99.) This number includes 
every description of mechanic, white or black, 
save or free. By the subjoined statement, taken 
from the Compendium, p. 358, it will be found that 
thenumber there stated as engaged in mining and 
nanufaguring is only 473,288. Deduct from this 
number those engaged in machinery, granite, 
marble, bricks, lime, printing and binding, musical 
instruments, carriages and wagons, mills, and 
houses, (none of which subjects are imported, and 
which would exist, many of them, in a greater 
degree than now, if we had free trade,) and the 
number sinks to 265,032 only.* This number 
might fairly be reduced considerably ,—as tobacco, 
for instance; the manufacture whereof is entirely 
gnaffected bya tariff. But take the number 265,032 
with such wives and children as they have; and 
whata poor prospect do they present, ¢f a home mar- 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





The Tariff Bill—Mr. Wm. Smith. 


ket for the surplus products of our 3,719,951 hardy 
tillers of the soil! Why, sir, the idea is ridiculous— 
supremely absurd. My colleague [Mr. Srvarg] 
gave usa very graphic picture of the productions 
of his district. As a Virgiaien, I rejoiced with 
him, and said, there is a single district in the Old 
Dominion able to feed every factory hand in the 
Union—a district that will hardly thank her Rep- 
resentative for increasing, by his vote, the price of 
the articles for which she has to exchange her 
productions.t 

But after supplying the home market with to- 
bacco, we expurted, in L841, 147,793 hogsheads, 
worth $13,189,456. Can any tariff give us a home 
market for this enormous surplus of tobacco? 

Again: afier supplying our home demand 
for rice, we export an annual surplus of about 
$2,000,000. Can a tariff in any way consume this 
surplus? 

Again: we raise upwards of 2,000,000 of bales 
of cotton. Our own factories consume about 
300,000. With a complete monopoly, they could 
not exceed 350,000 bales. Will gentlemen tell me 
what is to become of the enormous surplus of up- 
wards of 1,700,000 bales?; 

The truth is, @ home market is a wild and vision- 
ary conceit. Our productions must, for many 
generations of men, exceed our consumption. Our 
surplus must find a market at home or abroad. At 
home, legislation may compel it to the extent of 
our own consumption; but no further. Abroad, we 
can find no general market for our own manutac- 
tures, until we can give them the essential element 
of cheapness. This we can never do, watil our op- 
eratives are willing to work fora bare subsistence, 
as is now the casein the workshops of Europe. 
And this, thank God! they will never submit to, 
until our wild lands are all taken up, and made 
**o smile and blossom as the rose.” home mar- 
ket, adequate to the consumption of our surplus, 
is then impracticable. Abroad we must seek and 
find one, or the most frightful calamities must over- 
take all the producing classes. 


It is, however, insisted that our legislation has 
not been such asto give us a home market. In 
answer to this, I ask attention to our production 
and importation of four great articles of consump- 
tion. 









° Produced in the eee Imported, 
ast iron, tons 3,90% oie tee 

Bar iron, do.’ 197.233 ¢ About 55,760 tons. 
Hardware, &c. $6,461,967 $2,568,070 
Woollens, 20,696,999 6,882,846 
Cottons, 46,350),453 6,504,484* 


These items show an importation of only 
about oneseventh of the amounts of our own 
manufactures. And when it comes to be re- 
membered that, of what we import, about one- 
tenth is re-exported--as for instance, we im- 
ported in 1840, $49,945,315 of goods that paid 
duty, and re-exported thereof $5,173,908—and 
that during the same year we exported of our own 
manufactures $12,848,847—any gentleman can see 
how nearly we have attained that mighty advan- 
tage of a home market, one ofthe strongest argu- 





tSome of the agricultural products of 1840, according 
to the census, will stand thus: 
United States, 


Bushelsof wheat - . . - 84 823,272 
Bushels of rye - 18 531,875 
Corn - : : - 377,531,875 
Oats - fs " * 123,071,341 


Bales. 
tActual consumption of raw cotton in the United 
States in 1839, : ° : . - 276,018 
Actual consumption of raw cotton in the United 
Siatesin 1840, - - : : + 295,193 
Actual consumption of raw cotten in the United 
Biates in 184 . 297,288 


Actual export of cotton goods manufactured in the 
United states in 1838, : . . $3,758,000 
Actualexport of cotton goods manufactured in the 


United States in 1839, : : - 2,975,000 
Actual export of cotton goods manufactured in the 
Unired States in 1840, . - 3,549.000 


Taken from Senate document 210, for 1842, 


*Imported, 32,823 tons rolled iron at $52 
Expoited, 510 


— 


32,318. This amount, used by railroads, allowed 
drawback. 
Imported, 17,403 tons bar iron at $59 
Exported, 


17,203 
Imported, 5,515 tons pig iron at $20 
22718 tons of foreign iron only used in the United 


States in 1840, subject to daty. 


H. of Reps 


a ee ee 


ments for a protective tariff. During the same pe- 





riod we exported 

Of animals the value of $3 006, 034 

“ vegetable food “ , ; . 15,587,657 

* tobacco _ . 9,883,957 

* cotton ~ } . 63,870,307 

“ other agricultural products 177, 384 
$92 525,339 


Had this vast amount of surplus products been 
without a foreign, and festhictad toa ais market, 
ruin would have swept over the land. It is ac- 
tually frightful to think of it. And yet gentlemen 
gravely urge that suficient protection would give 
us a home market for our surplus. What folly! 
Do they who urge the argument believe in the 
soundness of its conclusion? Credat Judeus, new 
ego. 
Qd reason for protection-- 

THAT IT WILL PREVENT THE FLOW 

OF SPECIE FROM THIS COUNTRY. 


This reason is much used, and with great 
effect among the unreflecting. But it is not 
true, in fact or theory.. It has been our fortune, 
sir, to listen to many dissertations, both of eu- 
logy and censure, upon the high-tariff policy 
of England. Yet her banks, for about twen- 
ty-five years preceding (1 think) 1523 were unable 
to maintain specie payments. And even within 
the few past years, the Bank of England has fre- 
quently stood upon the brink of bankruptcy, and 
has only saved herself by deepening the sufferings 
of that kingdom, by the frightfal agonies of fre- 
quent and severe contractions. Sir, the flowof spe- 
cie is regulated by great causes, which disregard 
all human legislation. Those who undertake to coa- 
trol its gentle yet irrepressible currents, would feel as 
thoroughly rebuked for their foolishness, if they 
would but look upon the lights of science, and study 
the lessons of experience, as were the courtiers of 
Canute for their fulsome adulation, when he took his 
seat upon the sea shore, and said, in imperial tone, 
to ocean’s approaching wave, “thus far shalt thon 
go, and no farther.” But the murmuring tide, 
heedless of his command, rolled on in its mighty 
and inscrutible destiny; and will rollon, until time 
shall beno more. And such is the destiny of money— 
ceaselessly, yet unseen, it regulates the reiations of 
industry, adjusts the indebtednéss of nations, and 
rolls on, and will roll on, until time shall be no 
more. And is thisto be regretted? The flow of 
specie is ever a healthy operation. And, instead of 
being arrested, were it practicable, ought to have 
every facility for its departure; for it ever goes to 
stay some unproductive industry, or to pay some 
honest debt. Any legislation, therefore, that aims 
to arrest its flow from the country, is a species 
of quackery that cannot be too strongly denounced. 

But let us Jook into our own history to ascertain 
the facts. From 1821 to 1832, both inclusive, the 
impurts of specie were $82,331,067. The exports, 
for the same period, were $85,604,131. This em- 
braces the period of all our high tariffs. Do we 
find the flow of specie from the country stepped? 
A comparison between the sums just stated gives 
a negative reply 

In March, 1833, a tariff act (commonly known 
as the compromise act) was passed, providing for 
the gradual reduction of duties to 20 per cent., the 
revenuestandard. Let us see how specie fluctuated 
under reducing duties, and an abandonment of the 

rotective policy, The honorable chairman of 

anufactures, in his elaborate report now before 
us, asserts the position I am controverting; and, in 
his first table, gives the following results: 

A statement exhibiting the value of bullion and specie 
imported annually free of duty (after deducting 
therefrom the re-eaportations) from 1834 lo 1840, in- 
clusive. 


, 


Bullion | Specie | Excess of 
imported.| imported.| specie ex- 
ported, 
1834. —i«- ~ | $792,810915,442,564 
1835° - {1,420,740) 5,962,533 
1836. - - (2,153,015) 7,269,268 
1837. - {1 023,677) 4,800,007 
1838 | -| 621,037) 14,090,974 
1839 -| 150,5% - $1,423,729 
1840 -| 694,872) 2,005,000 
Aggregate 
Deduct excess 
Aggregate 
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Contd Cask a more triumphant reply? 
years of protective policy, the exports exceeded the 
unperts of specie $3.273.064 ut, in the seven 
moceeding years of duties sinking rapidly to a rev 
enue standard, ' 
pecie and bnilion, the sum of $55,004; The 
weertion is, that high duties will keep the specie in 
he country. The fact is, as proven by our rer- 
ds, (hat specie leaves (he country under high tar 
ifs, and ceturmsto itander ww ones, Do not these 
nieresting faets prove that high tarid& destroy 
und that [pee (rade advances, the prosperity of the 
country ¢ ’ 

id reason {pr protection— 


rHAT IT MAKES GOODS CHEAP 


Time reason, Mr. Chairman, is certainly suffi- 
rentiy amusing, ih one breath we are (old that 
miess ihe duhies are raised, our manutlacturer 
mest be rmned; and, in the next, when they are 
oid thet tts would onmiy shift the barden trom 
heer -outders to those of the farmers, they gravely 
reply, Oh, not the tariff will cheapen goods, not en- 
lance them. When we inquire how this can bet- 
bem we ask if (oretgn goods are not so low, that 
bey cann w compete with them!—when we ask 
tithe very object of the duty is not to increase the 
mice. of! (be uticle, that they may geta 
whni—ihat if this be not so, 
now re Te » be Vy increased (u- 
pswer, cravely, that the tariff will 
eddce prices, ot cmbance therm and seriousiy an- 
peal (0 ibe past , conmiirmation. 

la) support of (his most anomalous conclusion, 
wy coleagve |Mr. Srraer! intorms this commnit- 
(hat when information reached Brazil that it 
us inddndéd OL ihe eStla session (Oo itppose a dauiy 
i iweo cepts ; the Brazilians in- 
antiy. reauced the price of that articte by the 
bole.amount of the duty, This was marvetlousiy 
india our Brazilian friends, trnby What! Not 
ven Wan until our iniention was erabodied into 
iwi Lowi owever, nol undertake 10 explain th 
ybenomenon, inti) | ascertam the fact. isthe fac 
et Who wil! avouch itt We are told that while 
wurserdntitic and practical countryman( Pranmktin) 
resided in FYance as the representative of his 
ountry, it was stated thai a living {ish put into 
essei iui) oi water would hot cause it to overfiow, 
Phe French academicians cageriy undertook to 
explain (he apparent phenomenon. ‘The 
eepnious and pretound cssays were written to ex. 
pia it, but wathout reaching apy satisfactory soe 
hign, Ata dinnerparty, | believe, [bhe-story:zoes, 
ome oi them submilied the GQuestron to the vener- 
ble #yankhn, tlas the lact been ascertained?’ 
ie inquired, No, it has not been questioned,’ was 
he repiy. “hen (be remarked) we wrt! first as- 
cena Ole tact \ecorema|iy, esset Was pro- 
itieed, hiled wath water, and nm living fish put into 
thi when, to thee surprise, the water burst over 
he skies of the vessel, bDlowitg sky-high the fine- 
pun theeres of (he most learned philosophers. of 
he alay Such, | have no doubt, will prove the 
paractet i iv colueagues ict, (be exastence 
vberevi vueriv, deny; and (he eapianation of 
vbich | Shall noi, thereiore, allempt. 

he gevtieman irom Massachusetts, |Mr, Hep- 
Nj in) [he e@Pey part ob fais session, patamed 
Liexst igeyvrouny he same cocirme—diad ‘arris 
aad Map Leds; ANA, UDSBpport ol his posizen, 
vives (ne olhoOWwMg Sl Ob preces 
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English sterling, which allows about fs, 37. for a 
jollay, or iv New York eurréency, where éight 
shillings are a dollar, or i his own State, where 
4ix shillingy ayé a dollar. Nor are we informed 
vhenee this information was extrarted With a 
view to satiefy my own Midd as ta thesé (no doubt 
unintentional) amisetons fF éalied upon the honor 
ie gentleman for thé authority upon which he re 
ied) ht jt wee not my god fortune to procure the 
nformation [songht. and PF will now proteed with 
ny argument 

The above table is given to show that. under 
‘wery taril prieas have declined: and hence it is 
assumed (hat tariff’ have produced these resuits 
This save conclusion is very muorh like that of 
Pat, who, when informed by a stove-vender that if 
he would bay a stove he world s@ive half his fuel 
jromptly replied, “Phen I'd better boy two, and 
ave the whole 

Now, sir, | maintain that the reverse of the prop 
ilion is true: iat of ( 
duced Lav ifs: wd not tari’ low prices Sir are 
jot low prices the foundation of much of the bills 
non your tablet Js it not urged as the reason for 
he additional protection demanded? Bot T will 
iow give Ryglish prices. with the exception of 
the year IRIR, for each year preceding each of ovr 
treat tariff’. They are taken from the most au- 
hentic sonrees, and may be entirely relied upon 
Aud [much mistake if it will not be admitted 
non their examination that my position is folly 
sustained, The prices | give are in sterling money 
vhen in shillings and penee 
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Shoe hammers, per oz. 
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Six- barred corrveomtse 


Hlaekburn 36 weft 

2 varcs dress cambric 
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Bur rron. prton, | 110 te 120) ” 06 Biard 
rom continued to deetine from: 1833, as: daties 
lectined, until it fetl, imthe present year, in Ene- 
ang, 10 


" 
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Piz dron, per ton 
iar tron, per ton 


0 phe, per ton 

bar irom, per ton . 
in the Unated States, in seaports— 

Por pig, per ton . 323. to 329 

barirom, pertom - . 5SB>to. OF 

| abso present amother list ot prices forthe: fail of 
1832. Lask for them carefol attention.. If lam 
not raistakien, jt will amaaze our: farmers and me- 
banacs. Siuce, prices have continued (o fail, and 
he prices g2ven aresouch beyond, in many articles; 
whit (bey are now, 
Prices iniae jadi of 1832 in Hngiand. 


Japaaned ware halter chame,2t los. perdds. - 4 Se Odd $b 
eund deltas inoh, 1}O 10s. per daz, PV 1i7 is 
ed serews,6 inch, JO los. per cross. - -4 

Tinned eurrepe, > ibe. per doz. 


Do. muiinor pioagh bridie bits, 6 iba. per | 


316 50 
34.00 


uz. . 
Urace or plough chains, 6 Hee per pair 
lwo squares, 7 }ue.perdaz.  - . 
Pinned cotier buckles, 2 ineb, 12 the. pergrose- | 
Japeaned hames, JOlba. pee doz. | 
Uhesiiooks, 0} inek, 3 toe. pee doz. i 
Mi lowka, 2} ineky 2 hoe, per eda. -4 
Canpenter « baamera, No.5, | 5 the. per dane - | 
Brase-dead tonge aad shovels, Nu. 5.4 10a. pew f 
peat | 
roe head tongs aud shovels, Na. 54g ibe. pert 
pew . i 
Meum iatobes, Ne..5, 7} ioe, pew dea i 
Nye irays 23 ineb, 40 lus, pea daa i 
Com boda, a.eank - . | 
} 
} 
1 
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But let us 166k over the prices in this lia with 
Which the people gre familiar. Awd will they ie 
be amized’? In Birmingham we find that, , 
L set of G-inth bed screws cost Hi rents 
L heavy iron square, 1p lb. wt Hh do 
L chest lofk . . 24 do 
l carpenter's hammer, ty bo wt Th do 
1L pair chest hinges 4 do 
L currycowh, 4b, wt 18 do 
Sir, this list might be extended. But wheretore: 
The wotkingman knotws what he pays for these at 
ticles: and after allowing a reasonable sam fot in 
termediate profits, will form some faint idea of the 
extent to which he is plundered by a tariff polioy 
and rise upin ats against it 
Wh reason for protection 
THAT THE PNGLISH WILE, NoT BUY 
FROM TIS 
This allegation has been so repeated| y Made. that 

it is really, oa great extent bélieved Pat fever 
was a statement more destitute of uth Eng 
land is, by many millions, not only on¥ best, byt our 
larzest customer. Onor whole *xporis to all the 
world ior seven vearrs. were as iMlows 

1834, 3119. 9R7 519 

[R34 189 G4" 614 

N36, 147 982498 

N37, 18S 089 2a 

ae | 94'7h9' gor 

[Nao 154 jRO ere 

| Rae) ID RAR RAR 


SOAR 771 AS 

Of this amount, ont exports to Great Britain and 
her colonies were, inelndine the 15 per cane. alloy 
ed on al} exports far castes harves mal or ofits, the 
handsome stm of $499°516 538 while ony iraports 
from Britain and her colonies only amonnted ty the 
wn of 8446.923.5380. Here-sir. isthe statement 

Impoyta 
252.579 238 
66.949 307 59 084.870 
SHR2915 = ba 34) T19 
WIR HBT aL LITT 
19.057 181 S843 302 
71,600.35) dR 169.082 
3.130.924 TO 420 BAG 


116.723.5380 


Reonrte 
“ 


[RS Sh 664.97 
[3S 
| 836 
[R37 
1x38 
[R39 
[BAD 
1S. 499 469 
Add 15 per cent, 15 28 86) 

S416, 723.549 BdGR- 516 398 

Showing that our trade with Great Britain and 
ier colonies is about one-half of our trade with all 
the world; and that, in the same period of time, the 
batanee of tradeowith Engtand in owr favor is the 
enormous one of $8,792,808) And yet, England 
buys nothing ot us! 

Bat it may be said that this heavy balance in our 
favor is caused by ourtrade with the British colo- 
nies: Having the:state of our trade with Great 
Britain and Itetand betore: me, {or the last four 
years, | ask attention: {0 it. 

Imports. 

1837 344 886,943 

1838 14 861.673 

1839 65,964,588 

Ls40 33.737 669 


S839,450,908 


Bxpor's. 
$54,583,570 
32, 179,590 
47,367,742 
5.307 362 
$213,348, 264 
LAO. 350 908 
Nxeess of exports over imports } 
in: four years, § 
Add 15 per cent, on exports, 


D7 3H 
32.02, 29 


Balance in jour years, $60,899 3 
Awd yet, Sigiand buys nothing of us! 

; : hsereenainideititamanianicatninniisemnis tained 
* Priogs ~ Betweee 18M aod 1428, British coon !ong cloth 
WHE CoVvou) tel) Nearly ove bait. 

From 1902 to 1332, cotton manitinery 1neressed its power of 
PFOUEHOR Neatly ioux-fold, In 13K, cowon: was in Bagiand 
23 pence (56.cenis) a -peund, La 1Sk7,20 pences and in 1532 
FSS peaso. In 1416, the reaivaime of cotton: manuiactures in 
Epglead was 15,072.75? peunde aleniitge Buin 1332. such was 
(he prOVeMens in machinery-sucir the dali in the pee of 
labor aud the caw.analenad, hough: the quantity of raw couon 
Woiked Up Waa peary dhtee dimes as jange asin: 1Sib, yet the 
whole vale was only [2622830 pounds steriing. In 184, "5, 
‘Sy DHE OQ Was Worth in England fom 42 to 13 pounds seriing 
@ 40m Tn La Jraas tos pounds steniiggs aad in 1832, £4 15s 

Cova yarn in Bogiand, per pound+Nn. 40: 

ISi, Taw colon d+ Conta. labor dee 2beentey cost iB cents 
ita, 16 ue 20 “ S 
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aa ‘i ois 
Par it has been said often, and may be again, that 
gngtand takes mone of our breadstuffs. The be 
apis, iopive the record. Here itis. The fir 
avin denotes the year; the second, the value 





eal s 
qheat and flour export d to. England and her <« 
antes the third, the valué of Ww ye and ff 
anvted fo Rneland ator 
Whea 
fl dur to 
British To 
Yen: lominions Enctant 
mm! $3,137,742 343,789 
per 18,79" 8132 
revs 1.305.78 785 9 539 
tw} 1.673. 406.85: 
1825 1,200,554 108,14? 
129) 1 208 O84 oat 3 
TQ)" Lox? 193 960:3) 
[Ros T91 36° 101 27 
19 9 He 19) 1.469.54 
INO 9°504,791 1,571,80 
m3 6.946 460 5,316,57' 
Ins % 173 40 574. Gk 
133 1820102 148,290 
re34 1, 187,218 95 584 
35 1900 647 O5 24 
1A 803.069 1184 
Tt? SRD 081 { 
TNS 996 865 G2.510 
rm 3 718, R80 1,337,67 
t840) Q'55 O4 2 a5 4 
}} R88 DRY 6. 12 93s 
Add 05 ner eer § P83 94! 404 FAY 
e4n 171.53 BIR AGT ARs 


Our farmers svipol te’ Great Britain and her eolk 
flour to this large amowni, 
England bn 


5 
nies With wnici } ay 


nially inereasing: 
of ys'* 


and vel nothin 


Having exhansted sir arovments ns micl } 


ronsidered as odineg direell¢ in support « f their rn: 


The following tables show the balance of tre between th 
Iinited States and foreien countries. for the years 183 1a 
am 1840 

TARLE A 
m, 


from the Tinite? States. to the followin enn 
fran: thase 


Ae ernorts 
tries, exreed the tinnearts 
ammint eet arainel thers, vi 


Coren rye hu 


Great Britary #LRQ RRO} 


British Cotont 10-748 4 
Netherland 4378.17 
Releion 2562.98 
Teras ; 3246.65 
Chi 2148 1K 
Central America 141) 72 
Mediterranea 433.88 
French) Colontes 8223.6 
Denmark S34. Ff 
Priest LO? RR 
Swedtah Weet Indies A! 
South America, general 145.89 
Asia, generally $55 44 
Africa, general! y 994 51 
Woes. Indies, general! y 760,88 
South Sear ; 75,72 





Tota) ageregate excess of exports from th: 
above countries for 1835, 1889, and 1840 


TABLE B 


$56,789.05 


Taetmnorts intothe Untted States, fram the followin © cous 
Irtes, exceed the expor(et{othese countries by the azrwount 
stlarainal theni, wz 
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Cuba j 
Spanish Colonies 7,485:20 
Franc: ] 2129 7 
China : 11,025 70 
Bran\ 6,210,202 
Maxie: 53.435;26 
Rass: 3407.68 
Colombia 2557 7.36 
Swede LO43if 
Dateh Solonies 1, \O6 23e 
Porvaga 853.591 
Portuguese Votomes 845.940 
Cispiatina Repubtic LIN 9,08 
Peru bvi1,34 
liaty OL LH 
Atzeniine Republi: 947.68 
Hlavti 846,547 
Hanse Towas 714,410 
Trnist: West lauies 953,605 
Tineertaa: 


187,870 
Total ageregate excess. of tmperis inein ihe 
above countries fot 1888, 1839, and 1H10), STRISIAG! 


Mr. Sarr: cerpimaces this opperiuniy jouender. his (hanks 
© hts coheague, (Mri tiugaad, | for ibe diligence and. salen 
wee Whtoh be cobented, and caused (0 be imade public, a4nags 

0! Valuadte mausuice ou ont tobacco wade. 
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proving that, hieh daties notwithstandme 
Great Brita our best market. Ttatso 
proves that the duty fis to uv matter of the thost 
perfec: indifference—it being wholly paid by the 
consumer. The faet is, Grea Britaty interdiets 
the growth of tobaceo within he: 
garding the faste for it as not fit to be enc -onrared 
imposes upon ita high tax; which, while 1 may re 
press consumption, pours into tr 
Great Britaina considerabl: 
revenue. ‘This is the eause 
England) of the large supplies we 
White, in eonseguence of the large quantities grown 
in Holland and Belgium, we furnish those coun- 
tries Where the article is of almost universal Use, 
with comparatively smal! supplies, notwithstanding 
their duties are meresy nominal 

Bur concede, for the argumeni, if foreign duties 
upon our tobacco Were reduced to such limit ‘es 
would satisfy the gentleman from Kentucky, that it 
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would inerease its consumption. ‘Would i follow 
that the tobaceo grower would realize an ind rease 


| of price! ‘The reply ‘would be: yes, undoubtedby, 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. Wm Smith. 


July » 1849, 


H. of Reps, 
nnn nnn ene ee, 


Could [ask a more triumphant reply? In twelve 

ears of protective policy, the exports exceeded the 
imports of specie $397 ,064. ut, in the seven 
succeeding years of duties sinking rapidly to a rev- 
enue standard, our imports exceeded our exports of 
specie and bullion, the sum of $55,004,288. The 
assertion is, that high duties will keep the specie in 
the country. The fact is, as proven by our rec- 
ords, that specie leaves the country under high tar- 
iffs, and returnsto it under lew ones. Do not these 
interesting facts prove that high tariffs destroy, 
and that free trade advances, the prosperity of the 
country? 

3d reason for protection— 


THAT IT MAKES GOODS CHEAP. 


This reason, Mr. Chairman, is certainly suffi- 
ciently amusing. In one breath we are told that, 
unless the duties are raised, our manufacturers 
must be ruined; and, in the next, when they are 
told that this would only shift the burden from 
their shovlders to those of the farmers, they gravely 
reply, Oh, no! the tariff will cheapen goods, not en- 
hance them. When we inquire how this can be?— 
when we ask if foreign goods are not so low, that 
they cannot now compete with them?—when weask 
if the very object of the duty is not to increase the 
price of the foreign article, that they may geta 
loser one for their own?—-that if this be not so, 
how is it they are to be benefited by increased du- 
tiest—they answer, gravely, that the tariff will 
reduce prices, not enhance them; and seriously ap- 
peal to the past, in confirmation. 

In support of this most anomalous conclusion, 
my colleague [Mr. Stuart] informs this commit- 
tee that, when information reached Brazil that it 
was intended at the extra session to impose a duty 
of two cents a pound on coffee, the Brazilians in- 
stantly releced the price of that article by the 
whole amount of the duty. This was marvellously 
kind in our Brazilian friends, truly! What! Not 
even wait until our intention was embodied ‘into 
law! 1 will, however, not undertake to explain the 
phenomenon, until I ascertain the fact. Isthe fact 
sot Who will avouch it?) We are told that while 
our scientific and practical countryman (Franklin) 
resided in France as the representative of his 
country, it was stated that a living fish put into a 
vessel] full of water would not cause it to overflow. 
The French academicians eagerly undertook to 
explain the apparent Ponce The most in- 
genious and profound essays were written to ex- 
vlain it, but without reaching any satisfactory so- 
fation. At a dinner party, I believe, the story goes, 
some of them submitted the question to the vener- 
able Franklin. ‘Has the fact been ascertained?” 
he inquired. “No, it has not been questioned,” was 
the reply. “Then (he remarked) we will first as- 
certain the fact.” Accordingly, a vessel was pro- 
duced, filled with water, anda living fish put into 
it; when, to their surprise, the water burst over 
the sides of the vessel, blowing sky-high the fine- 
spun theories of the most learned philosophers of 
the day. Such, I have no doubt, will prove the 
character of my colleague’s fact, the existence 
whereof I utterly deny; and the explanation of 
which I shall not, therefore, attempt. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hvp- 
SON,] in the early part of this session, maintained 
most ingeniously the same doctrine—that tariffs 
make cheap goods; and, in support of his position, 
gives the following list of prices: 


1825. | 1929, 1832, 
Description of} | 
articles. 


; } 
|Price|Duty |Price Duty |Price| Duty |Price} Duty 
been eel ow 
js, d.jpr.ct.js. d |pr.ctje. d.jpr.ct|s. d] pr.ct. 
Braces of 24 | 
bits at me es ed by 
20 |; B16 4 Wia 
| 


| ee 


Hammers, 
perdozen- |i2 0 
Cupboard | 
locks, per 
di zen 
Steelyards, 
per pair - | 
Minges, cast | 
butts, per 


0 25 
8 
dozen | 2 
9 


25 


! 
1 


| | 

i 
| | 
| 0); 23) 3) 
Compasses, | 
rule jt. per | 
dozen 714 | 
Currycembs, 
per dozen - 


l 
27) 3/13 
1 4) 25] i} 2 


| 


25 
310) 2} 2 0) % 
i 


' 

This statement is very unsatisfactory. We are 
not informed at what place these prices prevailed— 
in what eurrency the prices are stated—whether in 


English sterling, which allows about 4s. 3d. for a 
dollar; or in New York currency, where eight 
shillings are a dollar; or in his own State, where 
six shillings area dollar. Nor are we informed 
whence this information was extracted. With a 
view to satisfy my own mind as to these (no doubt 
unintentional) omissions, I called upon the honor- 
able gentleman for the authority upon which he re- 
lied; but it was not my good fortune to procure the 
information I sought; and I will now proceed with 
my argument. 

The above table is given to show that, under 
every tariff, prices have declined; and hence it is 
assumed that tariffs have produced these results. 
This sage conclusion is very much like that of 
Pat, who, when informed by a stove-vender that if 
he would buy a stove he would save half his fuel, 
promptly replied, “Then I’d better buy two, and 
save the whole.” 

Now, sir, I maintain that the reverse of the prop- 
osition is true: that it is low prices that have pro- 
duced tariffs; and not tariffs low prices. Sir, are 
not low prices the foundation of much of the bills 
upon your table? Is it not urged as the reason for 
the additional protection demanded? But I will 
now give English prices, with the exception of 
the year 1818, for each year preceding each of our 
great tariffs. They are taken from the most au- 
thentic sources, and may be entirely relied upon. 
And Imuch mistake if it will not be admitted, 
upon their examination, that my position is fully 
sustained. The prices I give are in sterling money 
when in shillings and pence. 

Prices in England. 


1818. | 1824. 1828, 1832. 


Shoe hammers, per doz. 
Cast six-inch buts“ 
Six-barred currycombs - 


s. d. 

Blackburn 36 weft 3h | 114 
12 yards dress cambric - 10 0 8 6 7 6 
] piece calico, 34 74 -| 1460] 9 0 6 3 5 0 
Cotton twist, No. 40 - 34 -19 13 - 123 

Dollars.| Dollars | Dollurs.| Dollars. 
Pig iron, per ton 33 to 43} 29 to 32 | 31 tu 39 | 23 to 24 
Bar iron, per ton - [42 to 65 | 33 to 35 42 to 46 | 27 to 29 


Prices in the United States. 
1818. 1824. 1828. 1832. 


Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. 
Pig iron, pr ton, 60 42 49 40 
Bar iron. pr ton, | 110 to 120 90 105 75 to 85 
Iron continued to decline from 1833, as duties 
declined, until it fell, in the present year, in Eng- 
land, to— 
For pig, per ton - - - 
bar iron, per ton - - - 
In the United States, in seaports— 


For pig, per ton - - $25 to $29 
r iron, per ton - - 55 to 67 
I also present another list of prices for the fall of 
1832. Iask for them careful attention. If I am 
not mistaken, it will amaze our farmers and me- 
chanics. Since, prices have continued to fall; and 
the prices given are much beyond, in many articles, 
what they are now. 


Prices in the fall of 1832 in England. 


Japanned wire halter chains, 2) Ibs. perdoz. - } 8s Od.) $1 92 
Round bolts, 8 inch, 10 lbs. per doz. - -|] 1 38 
Bed screws, 6 inch, 30 Ibs. per gross - : 
Tinned stirrups, 8 Ibs. per doz. - . 
yn mullin or plough bridle bits, 5 Ibs. per 
oz. .- - - - .- - 
Trace or plough chains, 8 l¥s. per pair - 
Iron —. 17 lbs. perdoz. - - - 
Tinned roller buckles, 2 inch, 12 Ibs. per gross - 
Japanned hames, 36 lbs. per doz. . : 
Chest locks, 3} inch, 3lbs. perdoz. —- ‘ 
Till locks, 24 inch, 2 Ibs. per doz. : : 
Carpenter’s hammers, No. 5, 15 Ibs. per doz. - 
Brass head tongs and shovels, No. 6,4 Ibs. per 


$16 50 
34 00 


1 04 
60 


24 
36 
78 
90 
1 68 
30 
16 


om n -sNwOOEe ne 


WAWOSOOHOSS A CHWOOWAROS oer 


pair - . > : ‘ ° 
Iron-head tongs and shovels, No. 8, 4} lbs. per 


pair - - 

Thumb latches, No. 5, 7} Ibs. per doz. 

Tea trays, 28 inch, 40 Ibs. per doz. 

Coal hods, 5ibs.each = - - 

H hinges, 10 inch, 14 Ibs. per doz. 

Chest hinges, 9 inch, 6 Ibs. per doz. 

Table hinges, 14 inch, 3 ibs. per doz. 

Tinned skimmers and ladies, 8 Ibs. per doz. 3 
Hooks and hinges, bar iron, percwt. - -1| 13 
Chest handles, 6 Ibs. per doz., No.2. - : 
Currycombs, 6 Ibs. perdoz. - - : 10 


Taka from Doc. No. 106, House of Representatives, 2: 
session 22d Congress, being a memorial of importers of har- 
ware residing in the city of New York, and presented to the 
House of Representatives the } lth of February, 1833. 


66 
36 
21 
2i 
3 60 
32 
96 
48 
i8 
7 
3 24 
18 
20 


hae “7 us a << —~ prices in this 
which the e are familiar. And wil] t 
be mat’ ie Birmingham we find that hey na 
1 set of 6-inch bed screws cost - ’ 
1 heavy iron square, 1glb. wt. - 
1 chest lock . - . 
1 carpenter’s hammer, 1} Ib. wt. - 5h do 
1 pair chest hinges - - es 
1 currycomb, 4 |b. wt. - - = bée 
Sir, this list might be extended. But wherefore? 
The workingman knows what he pays for these ar. 
ticles; and after allowing a reasonable sum for jp. 
termediate profits, will form some faint idea of ihe 
extent to which he is plundered by a tariff policy 
and rise upin arms against it.+ ™ 


4th reason for protection— 


THAT THE ENGLISH WILL NOT Buy 
FROM US. 


This allegation has been so repeatedly made, tha 
it is really, to a great extent, believed. But never 
was a statement more destitute of truth. Eng. 
land is, by many millions, not only our best, but our 
largest customer. Our whole exports to all the 


world, for seven years, were as follows: 


1834,  - -  $119,987,519 
139,947,614 
147,962,496 
135,032,282 
124,759,608 
139,182,678 
151,898,838 


$958,771,035 
Of this amount, our exports to Great Britain and 
her colonies were, including the 15 per cent. allow. 
ed on all exports, for costs, charges, and profits, the 
handsome sum of $498,516,338; while our imports 
from Britain and her colonies only amounted to the 
sum of $416,723,530. Here, sir, is the statement: 
Imports, 
1834 $52,679,298 
1835 66,949,307 
1836 85,022,915 
1837 52,289,557 
1838 49,051,181 
1839 71,600,351 
1840 39,130,921 


416,723,530 


list, With 


6 cents, 
6% do, 
24 do, 


Exports 
$50,664,776 
59,934,870 
64,341,712 
61,117,791 
58,843,392 
68, 169,082 
70,420,846 


433,492,469 
65,023,869 
$416,723,530 $498,516,338 
Showing that our trade with Great Britain and 
her colonies is about one-half of our trade with all 
the world; and that, in the same period of time, the 
balance of trade with England in our favor is the 
enormous one of $81,792,808. And yet, England 
buys nothing of us! 
ut it may be said that this heavy balance in our 
favor is caused by ourtrade with the British colo- 
nies. aes the state of our trade with Great 
Britain and Ireland before me, for the last four 
years, I ask attention to it. 
Imports. 
1837 $44,886,943 
1838 44,861,678 
1839 65,964,588 
1840 33,737,669 59,317,362 


$189,450,908 $213,348.26 
189,450,908 
28,897,356 
32,002,229 
Balance in four years, "$60,899,585 
And yet, England buys nothing of us! 


Add 15 per cent., 


in four years, 


Excess of exports over ta 
Add 15 per cent. on exports, 


a Slits ineeaensen ED 

* Paices —Between 1820 and 1828, British cotton long cloth 
(white cotton) fell nearly one half. 

From 1802 to 1832, cotton machinery increased its power of 
poems nearly four-fold. In 1914, cotton was in Engiand 

pence (56 cents) a pound. In 1817, 20 pence; and in 1832 

658pence. In 1816, the real value of cotton manufactures it 
England was 13,072,757 pounds sterling. But in 1832 such wal 
the improvement in machinery—euch the fall in the price of 
labor and the raw material, though the quantity of raw cotto 
worked up was nearly three times as large as in 1816, Ks 
whole value was = 12,622,880 pounds sterling. In 18%,’5 
6, pig iron was worth in England from 12 to 13 pounds sterling 
@ ton. In 1828, from 5 to 7 pounds sterling; and in 1832, £4 |5 

Cotton yarn in England, per a 40: 
1816, raw cotton = cents; lab , &e. 


1824, 
1s28, 12 “ 
\ - 14 ™ ll 

References: Mr. McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, Ur't 
English Manufactures, Hopkins’s Great Britain, ¢, 
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But it has been said often, and maybe again,that | 


jand takes none of our breadstuffs. The best 
reply is, 10 give the record. Here itis. The first 
column denotes the year; the second, the value of 
qheat and flour exported to England and her col- 
onies; the third, the value of wheat and flour ex- 














ported to England alone. 
Wheat and 
flour to 
- British To 

Year. dominions. England. 
1821 $1,137,742 $343,789 
182 158,758 81,323 
1823 1,305,785 29'539 
1824 1,673,026 406,855 
1825 1,201,554 108,142 
1826 1,223,284 73,334 
1827 1,282,493 260,313 
1828 791,362 101,279 
1829 2,308,126 1,869,547 
1830 2,504,791 1,671,801 
1831 6,946,460 5,316,579 
1832 2,023,342 574,686 
1833 1,830,402 118,290 
1834 1,437,218 95,534 
1835 1,229,647 25,341 
1836 803,069 1,134 
1837 830,081 6 
1838 926,365 62,510 
1839 3,718,880 1,337,673 
1840 8,555,904 3,985,263 
41,888,289 16,162,938 

Add 15 per cent., 6,283,243 2,424,146 
$48,171,532 $18,587,084 


Our farmers supply Great Britain and her colo- 
nies with flour to this large amount, which is an- 
nually increasing; and yet, England buys nothing 
of us!* 

Having exhausted such arguments as might be 
considered as going directly in support of their pol- 





*The following tables show the balance of trade between the 
United States and foreign countries, fur the years 1838, 1839, 
and 1840. 


TABLE A. 


The exports from the United States, to the following coun- 
tries, exceed the imports from those countries by the 
amount set against them, viz: 





Great Britain $28,858,219 
British Colonies 10,748,407 
Netherlands 4,378,178 
Belgium . E 3,562,920 
Texas. . ° * 3,216,652 
Chili . ‘ . . . 2,148,051 
Central America : ‘ 140,728 
Mediterranean . 431,830 
French Colonies 323,611 
Denmark 234,567 
Prussia ; 107,880 
Swedish West Indies 2 168,131 
South America, generally . 148,398 
Asia, generally . ° ° ° 489,345 
Africa, generally ° . 994,513 
West Indies, generally 760,892 
South Seas : 75,725 
Total aggregate excess of exports from the 

above countries for 1838, 1839, and i840, $56,788,047 


TABLE B. 


Theimports into the United States, from the following coun- 
tries, exceed the exports to thuse countries by the amounts 
set against them, viz : 


Spain . $3,319,623 
Cuba . ° ° ‘ 15,527 428 
Spanish Colonies ; é 7 485.203 
France ; ‘ . 12,129,975 
China. 11,025,705 
Brazil . 6,210,226 
Mexico 3,436,263 
Russia — 3,407,631 
Colombia 2,577,366 
Sweden . 1,938,151 
Dutch Colonies . 1,106 236 
Portugal ‘ 855,594 
Portuguese Colonies 845,940 
Cisplatine Republic 1,019,086 
Peru . - 1,111,346 
aly . > 911.515 
Argentine Republic : é 947,581 
Hayti . ; ‘ 846,547 
Hanse Towns . ‘ a 715,410 
Danish West Indies ; 458,605 
Uncertain : ‘ 107,870 
Total aggregate excess of imports from the 

above countries for 1838, 1839, and 1840, $75,983,101 


Mr. Smirx embraces this opportunity to tender his thanks 
to his colleague, (Mr. HuBarp,) for the diligence and talent 
with which he collected, and caused to be made public, a mags 
Of valuable statistics on our tobacco trade. 





icy, the friends of protection then address them- 
selves to the tobacco interest, and urge as a 


5th reason for protection— 


THAT ENGLAND GROSSLY OPPRESSES 
OUR TOBACCO INTERESTS, BY LEVY- 


ING UPON IT THE MOST ENORMOUS 
DUTIES. 


The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Triptert] 
very gravely urges that the duty levied upon tobac- 
co in foreign countries is just so much taken from 
the pockets of its growers; and that we must levy in 
the same way upon imported goods, in order to se- 
cure justice, and have our revenge. The honora- 
ble gentleman says: 


“The amount of our exports of tobacco to Europe for the 
same period of seven years, from 1833 to 1840, inclusive, with 
the amount of duties levied on it added on, was = $279,600,566 
Of which the nations of Europe retained for du- 

ties, over 75 percent.,or . ; ‘ 

And the American producer and shipper got less 
than 25 per cent., or ‘ : ‘ . 67,748,898 
Had our commerce with foreign nations heen regulated on an 

equal and reciprocal footing, and had they levied no higher du- 

ties on our tobacco than we levied on their exports to us—in- 
stead of paying to the nations of Europe, for duties on our to- 


211,851,668 


bacco, the sum of 





. - $211,851,668 

We would have paid them only 44,736 S50 

Showing a loss, by excess of duties paid by our to- =< 
bacco, of . ° . ° 


- $167, 114,818 
Or, to state this matter in a clear point of view, 

our tobacco sold in Europe, in said seven years, 

for ° ° ’ : 5 . $279,600,566 
Had our commerce been placed on equal footing, 

she would have received for duties 44,736,850 


Andthe planter and shipper would have received $234,863,716” 


Now, the gentleman’s table shows that our ex- 
ports of tobacco amounted, from 1833 to 1840, both 
inclusive, to $67,748,898. But the actual amount, 
as proven by the custom-house returns, was $63,- 
565,066. This was the value of our tobacco when 
it left our ports. But out of this amount, the gentle- 
man, in apparent sincerity tells us that “the nations of 
Europe retained, for duties, over 75 per cent., or 
$211,851,668, 

This is a reductio ad absurdum, with a venge- 
ance. But, to render this new doctrine still more 
strikingly ludicrous, I will give the duties assessed 
upon our tobacco, 


In England, 72 cents a pound. 
France, monopoly. 
Spain, do. 
Russia, $3 75 on 36 pounds. 
Netherlands, 28 cents on 220 pounds. 
Belgium, 47 cents on 225 pounds. 


Here we see the tariff, varying in every degree 
of amount—from monopoly to a mere nominal 
vne—as in Belgium andthe Netherlands. Will 
any one pretend that we make larger profits by 
dealing with one country than with another? Were 
it so, it could not remain so long; for the common 
sense of every man will tell him that our traders 
would seek, always, the best market. According to 
the gentleman-- 


The aggregate rate of duties levied on our tobacco by all the 

nations of Europe, is 366 per cent. 

A hogshead of tobacco, weighing 1,250 pounds, sells in Great 
Britain for - ° : - : 





$1,037 50 

Of which the Government of Great Britains retains, 
fer duties - . - - . - 937 50 
And the planter aad shipper gets 100 00 








After this statement, will not every other part of the Union 
say that the tobacco-raising States have a right to come to Cen- 
gress and complain, seeing that this article of export is taxed 
ten times higher than any other? 


Why complain? The very hogshead upon which 
this heavy duty was levied, might have been carried 
to the Netherlands, where it would have been taxed 
with a duty of $1 68 only. And why was it not 
so carried? Doubtless, as all must albde, besienee 
the English market, with its high duties, was found 
to be the best of the two. 


In further and striking illustration of the supe- 
riority of the English market over the Holland or 
Netherlands market, I will call attention to an offi- 
cial table of our tobacco trade with different coun- 
tries for aseries of years: 
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It will be observed, sir, that we sell to England, 
frequently, more tobacco than to all the world be- 


sides. From the same official source, { find that 
Holland gets $5,200 revenue on 3,300 hhds. 
Belgium gets 12,000 - 4000 « 
Great Britain 17,275,000 . 18,000“ 


But, in still further illustration of this idea, I will 
give the price of our tobacco exported to different 
countries: 

















Countries. Cost inthe U. Duties. 
S. for 100 
Ibs, average. 
Holland - - $4 02 [12 cents on 100 
lbs.for Virginia. 
Belgium - - 6 24 /23} cents on 100 
Ibs. for do. 
Great Britain - 900 = /|72 cents on do. 
Spain - : 9 19 |Monopoly. 
France - - 7 36 Ditto, 








Thus proving that, high duties notwithstanding, 
we find with Great Britain our best market. It also 
proves that the duty is to us a matter of the most 
perfect indifference—it being wholly paid by the 
consumer. The fact is, Great Britain interdicts 
the growth of tobacco within her limits; and, re- 
garding the taste for it as not fit to be encouraged, 
imposes upon it a high tax; which, while it may re- 
press consumption, pours into the treasury of 
Great Britain a considerable portion of her annual 
revenue. This is the cause (non-production in 
England) of the large supplies we send to her; 
while, in consequence of the large quantities grown 
in Holland and Belgium, we furnish those coun- 
tries where the article is of almost universal use, 
with comparatively small supplies, notwithstanding 
their duties are merely nominal. 

But concede, for the argument, if foreign duties 
upon our tobacco were reduced to such limit as 
would satisfy the gentleman from Kentucky, that it 
would increase its consumption. Would it follow 
that the tobacco grower would realize an increase 
of price? The reply would be: yes, undoubiedly, 
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And yet nothing is clearer than that such would 
not be the fact. I grant, upon the reduction of du- 
ties, speculation would advance the price; but I in- 
sist it would not be maintained through a single 
crop. Tobacco is a Inxury essenially; for the 
taste for it is both acquired and depraved. The 
extension of its use would therefore be slow and 
gradual. This we know from our own experience 
of this country, where, though the article is free. its 
consumption is-rather diminishing than increasing, 
ard never finetuates extensively. ' 

The increased demand, therefore, would be easily 
met by increased supply; and prices would be kept 
down, as now, to that minimum at which planters 
would be willing to grow it. Nay, I will go further, 
and say that the universal expectation of large 
profits from a great fall, or removal of duties, 
wonld cause tobacco to be grown extensively 
throughout the world, and, of course. to decline n 

rice toa most ruinous extent. When it is recol- 
ected that the United Siates can easily supply the 
world with tobacco; that every nation within the 
temperate zones certainly can grow it; and that 
England would then, without doubt, produce it,—all 
ought, | am sure, to agree in my conclusion. 

But suppose, sir, I grant, if foreign duties on our 
tobacco were repealed, that we might get 20 per 
cent. wore for it. [t is proposed to reach this re- 
sult by imposing an additional duty of 20 per 
cent. This policy may be exemplified as follows: 
We sell to foreigners tobacco worth $120; but, in 
consequence of their oppressive duties, we get but 
$100 for it. ‘This is paid to us in their fabrics or 
productions. But we say to the foreigner, we will 
not stand thas traffic any longer. We will impose 
a duty in addition of 20 per cent. on the articles 
you send us for onr tobacco. The result is, the 
planter who got $100 for his tobacco, now, by his 
own act, instead of the $120 at which he aims, gets 
but $80. Is not this plain and palpable? The only 
excuse for such folly would be the relaxation of 
the foreign daties upon tobacco—a consequence not 
to be expected; and, in many respects, not very de- 
sirable, if to be attained. In the mean time we 
should have no anapt illustration of the fable of 
the monkey and the cat, the manufacturers play- 
ing the part of the monkey; but without any other 
desire, of course, than to secure justice for the op- 
pressed and plundered planter. 

Driven from this position, the friends of protec- 
tion then undertake to alarm the fears of the cotton 
interest, and give, as a 

5th reason for protection— 


THAT IT IS NECESSARY TO PROTECT 
US AGAINST THE GROWTH OF INDIA 
COTTON. 


I have heretofore demonstrated that 350,000 bales 
of cotton are fully equal to the whole consumption 
of the Union. Protection could not extend beyond 
this amount. The residue (not less than 1,700,000 
bales) would have to go intothe world for a market; 
which it cou'd not procure without it presented a 
price and quality fully equal to that of all competi- 
tors. No protective laws here could avail it. The 

etension, therefore, isa delusion and a farce. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is no new pretension. 
It is one as old asthe protective policy. It may not 
be uninteresting to look back to former days, and 
on occasions sach as the present one. If I mistake 
not, we are but listening to a cuckoo-note, of which 
I do think those who utter it shonld be ashamed. 

In 1816, the celebrated Isaac Briggs, ina letter to 
William Lowndes, chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, thus sounds the alarm about In- 
dia cotton : 

‘Let not even the cotton-grower sleep on his post in the hope 
that he will be able to obsain a foreign market and a good price, 
to the extent of his increasing crops, and commensurate to his 
wishes, I have no donbt he will soon find this a treacherous 
hope, however fair the prospect. Bourbon cut.on has, for ex- 
periment, beenplanted in British Iocla; the experiment has 
completely succeeded; and Britain may soon drive a fall sup- 
ply of good cotton from her own colonies and dependencies. 


She will then take ours, o1 not, as may best suit her own coa- 
venience.” ™ : 
Again: Niles’s Register, of 1824, says: 

“It is high time that the planters of the United States should 
look at home for a permanent market, which may regulate and 
give steadiness to the foreign demand. * * * Egypt and 
Greece, and their islands, can apply three times the tebor to 
the culture of cotton that we apply to it; andthe quality raised 
bythe people of those countries is of a superior kind. We 
would not predict evil to any part of our fellow-citizene; but 
nathing, aparently, is more certain than that the product of 
cotton will soon exceed the amount required for consumption.”’ 


The following extract is from the’ cireular of 
Freeman & Cook, London, dated January 1, 1842, 
quoted in‘ American Interests:” 


he Tariff Bill—Mr. Wm. Smith. 


“Corron —The cotton trade with India, for the last two 
vears, has been highly smporant in every point of view. The 
imports in (S41 reached nearly one-third those from the Unned 
Siates, which has a very depressing influence on the value of 
American cotter. The manufscturers, however, have been 
benefiied by an ansple supply, at very low rates,’’ &c. 


In Niles’s Register, of FeBruary 14, 1818, it is 
said —(this was four years after the East India trade 
had been thrown open to British merchants—) 


“Cotton can be raised in India cheaper than we can raise it; 
and, in the present state of commerce. the carriage on it has a 
very small effect on us price. The culture in India is extend- 
ng, and can be extended to any degree that is mateiial, from 

he vast population whose labor may be directed to it.” 

Again: A tariff writer says: 

“Three years ago no cotton (compa atively speaking) was 
imported from India; but, last year, 90,000 bales were received 
in Eneland; the present year may give an importation of 
150 000; the next. of 250.000; the nex', a quantity sufficient to 
exclude all American cottons, except Sea Island, from the Brit- 
ish market, unless at exceeding low prices. ‘The increase of 
ships, since the free trade to India, has been at the average of 
eix'y ships, of tour hundred tons each, per annum, Calculate 
the amount that the probable number of vessels now engaged 
in the trade willcarry. ‘A wise man foreseeth the evil.’ Our 
planters have been told this over and over and over again; and 
it has been made known to them ‘as though an angel spoke it,’ 
that oak must rely upon a domestic consumption to insure to 
them a liberal and just price for their article.” 

The author of “American Interests” quotes from 
a Liverpool circular, dated December 11, 1818: 

“The immense increase in the import of East India co:ton 
is the most remarkable fact connected with the cotton market. 
The average import of the fourteen years past was 25 365 baler; 
of the last year only it was 117,955 bales; and during the first 
eleven montis of the present year it has amounted to no less 
than 2150 0 bales. The low price at which this cotten has 
been pressed upon the market, has very much increased the 
consumption of ik: several mills are building for the spinning 
of East India cotton only; and, mixed with Brazila, it is said to 
make an excellent substitute for American cottens,” &c. 

In 1827, before the high tariff of 1828, a great tar- 
iff journal said: 

“We have often asserted that a great change was going on at 
the South in regard to the policy of encouraging domestic 
manufactures; we have expressed our belief that the time 
would come, and speedily, (if it even has not already arrived,) 
when the tariff would more benefit the cotton growers than the 
cotton spinners, We have ventured an opinion that our South- 
ern fellow-citizens would receive instruction ‘rom experience.” 

Above are the predictions of the tariff men from 
time to time. Recently, many flattering accounts 
have been published of the success of the efforts to 
raise cotton in India, under the management of 
planters from this country. It is also now known 
that the experiment has entirely failed, and that 
our planters have left India, and returned to this 
country. 

fhe Manchester Guardian, an English paper, 
says: 

“We have learned, through the medium of letters received 
by the last overland mail, that the efforts of the American p!ant- 
ers, who went to the westerly side of India, have, so far, entirely 
failed ” 

This failure is attributed to mismanagement on 
the part of the directors of the East India Company. 
But the article goes on as follows: 

“So far, the cultivation cf American cotton in Upper India 
has made no progress; nor do we imagine it is very likely to 
do so hereafter. * *° On the whole, we fear the prospect of 
receiving any large supply of superior coutcn from India is not, 
at present, very flattering.” 

It may not be uninteresting toexhibit the growth 
of cotton in the world, and in the United States. 
It will be observed that, at the commencement of 
the predictions against our cotton, we grew but lit- 
ue, if any, over 80,000,000 lbs.; that, since then, the 
whole increase has been with us; while the quan- 
tity grown in the rest of the world, so far from in- 
creasing, has actually materially diminished: 


Years. Cotton produced inthe Cotton produced in the 
world. United States, 
1791 490,000,000 Ibs. 2,000,000 Ibs, 
1sOL 520,000,000 * 48,000,000 * 
1811 555,000,000 * 80,000,000 “ 
1821 630,000,000“ 180,000,000“ 
1831 820,000,000 * 385,000,000  “ 
1834 900,000,000 “ 460,000,000 « 
1840 s 790,000,000 * 


I find no returns of the growth of cotton in the 
world as late as 1840. 

To show that our cotton still maintains its ascen- 
dency, I will give a report of the business done in 
it, in the month of May Jast, in Liverpool, the great 
cotton market of the world: 

** The import during the month of May was 240,000 bales—in 
1841, 159,000bales. The tetal sales of the month were 129,600 
American, and 1,800Surat, on speculation; and 5,000 American, 
600 Surat, and 600 Brazil, for exportation.” 

I have previously demonstrated that the idea of 
finding a market at home for our immense supply 
of cotton is perfectly delusive. But, whether right 
or not in this, I am sure all will agree that the 
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opinion that India is to become the great y; 

this country in the growth of cotton is the dia x 

humbug ever started by scheming selfishness.” - 
We are next presented with the 


6th reason for protection— 
nner IT WILL MAKE US INDEpREy. 
i . 


This is an appeal to our nationality—an atter 
by pure selfishness, to arouse within us our disin, 
terested feelings. We are asked if we will not free 
ourselves of dependence on foreigners for aetys} 
necessaries, intime of war. Anda glowing sketch 
is then presented of the sufferings of our soldiers 
during our jate struggle with Great Britain, Wij). 
out admitting or denying the correctness of his 
sketch, it must be admitted that no just fears upon 
this subject can be entertained for the future. Wi)) 
twenty millions of sheep, and upwards of two mj). 
lions of bales of cotton, the man must be hardy who 
will venture to assert that we can ever suffer {or 
want of clothing. Why, sir, in time of profound 
peace, with a strong appetite among us for every 
sort of luxurious indulgence, we did not import ang 
retain for our use, in 1840, of blankets, more than 
about three cents worth toeach of our people. Our 
whole importation of woollen goods, of every kind, 
retained for consumption, was only about thiny 
cents each. In 1840, we imported, of cotion goods, 
$6,504,584 worth; and exported, of our own mann. 
facture, #3,549,607 worth: leaving for consumption, 
01 cotton goods, about 15 cents to each person. In 
1840, we imported, of gunpowder, only $4,521 
worth, and exported $117,347 worth. Of arms, we 
have the most abundant supply, to wit: 692,542 mus. 
kets, 23,334 rifles, &c. We also have two public 
armories, which turn off annually 27.948 arms; and 
contracts with seven private armories, which an. 
nually supply 13,100 small arms. In 1840, our 
whole import of iron, afier deduciing 32,786 tons 
used by railroads, and admitted free of duty, was 
only 22,718 tons: being less than one twentieth of 
our own production, and only about three pounds 
to each person. It is obvious, therefore, that, what- 
ever may have been the force of this reasoning in 
days that are past, now it is not entitled to the slight- 
est consideration. 


7th reason for protection— 


THAT, AFTER A SHORT TIME, THE 
POLICY MAY BE ABANDONED. 


This reason concedes the injustice of the policy. 
It is but tosay, As soon as I get rich enough to do 
without it, I will cease to plunder you. But let us 
look into this pretension. 

Gen. Washington, in his 7th annual message, of 
December 8, 1795, says: “Our agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures prosper beyond former 
example.” In the same paragraph, he asks: ‘Is it 
too much say that our country exhibits a spectacle 
of national happiness never surpassed, if ever before 
equalled?” At this time duties were only 15 per 
cent. Mr. Monroe, in his 5th annual message, of 
December 3, 1821, says: ‘ It may fairly be presumed 
that, under the protection given to domestic manu- 
factures by the existing laws, we shall become, at 
no distant period, a manufacturing country, on an 
extensive scale.” On the 25th May, 1816, in the 
House of Representatives, 

“Mr. Clay said the object of protecting manufactures was, 
that we might eventually get articles of necessity made as 
cheap at home as they could bedmported, and thereby to pro- 
duce an independence of foreign countries. In three years he 
sail, we could judge of the ability of our establishments to fur- 
nish those articles as cheap as they were obtained from abroad, 
and could then legisiate with the lights of experience. He 
believed that three years would besu ficient to place our maw 
ufactures on this desirable footing.” 

The same sort of arguments were used in support 
of the tariffs of 1824 and 1828. In 1833, when the 
anti-tariff party was in the ascendency, or, as was 
conceded, would shortly be so; when Mr. Clay 
said of the tariff, “If it should even be preserved 
during thissession, it must fall at the next session;” 
and when, under the apparent and lofty desire of 

reserving in harmony and peace the fraternal re- 
aiions of this Confederacy, he was really struggling 
for the preservation of the tariff interest, did he not 
broadly repeat the same doctrine? ‘What was the 
principle,” he said “which had always been con- 
tended for, in this and the other House? That, 
after the accumulation of capital and _ skill, the 
manufacturers would stand alone, unaided by the 
Government, in competition with the imported arti- 
cles from any quarter. Now, give us time; cease 
all fluctuations and agitations for nine years, and 
the manufacturers, in every branch, will 
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themselves against foreign competition.” In 1795, 
the prosperity of our manufactures was such, that 
General Washington thought it worthy of a place 
in his annual message to Congress In 1821, Mr. 
Monroe, in the same form, expressed the opinion 
that the protection (hen existing would make us a 

reat manufacturing peo le. In 1816, Mr. Clay 
thought /kree years enougl to test the utility of pro- 
tection. In 1833, Mr. Clay declared—give nine 
years of peace, and it would enable our manufac- 
iurers, “in every branch,” to encounter foreign com- 

‘ition. Well, sir, the anti-tariff interests, with a 
generosity rarely equalled, and with a manly con- 
fidence, about to be most shamefully requited, grant 
nine years of peace to their adversaries—generous, 
yninterrupted peace. Are they now willing, “in 
ererybranch,” or, indeed, in any branch, to encoun- 
ter foreign competition? No, sir; still they utter 
the same cuckoo note. Greedy and rapacious as 
ever, still the ery is, “Give, give.” 

[have now, Mr. Chairman, with candor, consid- 
ered the principal reasons in support of a protective 

jlicy; and have satisfied myself, at least, that they 
are obnoxious, equally, to practical justice and the 
somndest principles of political economy. If will 
now proceed to the consideration of objections to the 
policy of protection. 

1st objection: 

THAT IT 1S INJURIOUS TO COMMERCE 

AND NAVIGATION. 


Isuppose, Mr. Chairman, it will be universally 
conceded that commerce and navigation are two of 
the great and essential partners of agriculture. 
Commerce takes up the surplus products of agricul- 
ture; and navigation transports those products to 
the different markets of the world. It is obvious, 
therefore, that any policy that cramps or embar- 
rasses these branches of industry, is prejudicial to 
the best interests of the corntry. An abundance of 
ships, cheaply built,is esseutial to agriculture. By 
it, freights are reduced. Every surplus that can be 
spared is sent abroad. Production is stimulated; 
the number of our sailors is, of course, increased. 
The real home market is formed; and, in truth, 
every branch of industry quickened and enlarged. 
I ask attention to a table embracing our foreign 
trade. 
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During the first ten years, our trade was annoyed 
both by England and France, yet our tonnage in- 
creased nearly 50 per cent. During the second of 
five years only, though the war with England had 
intervened, and our navigation had braved all the 
fury of the greatest naval power of the world, yet our 
tonnage had but slightly diminished. But during 
the two subsequent periods of fifteen years, the three 
great tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828, had intervened; 
and they reduced our foreign tonnage 277,819 tons, 
hearly sweeping it from the ocean, and thus ac- 
complishing what had defied the power of Englan i 
with her thousand ships of war. Yes, sir; in this 
period, our foreign tonnage diminished over 50 per 
cent.—and that, too, while our population increased 
over 50 per cent. Is it not most monstrous? Bat, 
Sir, in 1833, the compromise act was pas-ed. B 
ita scale of descending duties was established. 

he effect was soon visible in the increase of our 
commerce and navigation, so that, in the next pe- 
riod of ten years unly, we more than recovered all 
that we had Jost in the a years; our 
foreign tonnage being, in 1840, $99,764 tons--an in- 
crease since 1830 much greater than our popula- 
ion. And, sir, this increase continues; our foreign 
tonnage being 946,073 tons in 1841. 

Th support of this view of my subject, I will 
offer for consideration certain extracts from the 
report of the Committee’ on Commerce, of which 

honorable J. P. Kennepy is chairman. 
rmit toe frare to remark, however, that this re- 
is one of the 
* 


strangest tariff documenty that has | 
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been published at the present session; and, to my 
mind, the deadly foe of the interest it undertakes to 
protect.] 

We present the following aggregates of importation during 
these terms: 


: THE IMPORTATIONS OF SILKS, 
“During the first term,from 1821 to 1830, amounted to $71,400,000 


During the second, from 1831 to 1840 - 138,400,000 
Being an increase of $67,000 000, 
; OF WINES 
During the first term . : 15,900 000 


During the second - 
Being an increase of $13,800.090. 


OF WORSTED GOODS. 


- 29,700 000 


During the first term : : 15,800 000 
During thesecond - . : 45,100,000 
Being an increase of $29 300.000. 
OF LINENS, 
During the first term : -  32400.000 
During the second - . + 42,600,000 
Being an icrease of $10 200,000. 
OF TEAS. 
During the first term : . 24,400,000 
During the second - : : 42,910 000 
Being an increase of $18,500,000. 
OF COFFEE. 
During the first term : - 60.300,000 
During the second - : - 89,500,000 


Being an increase of $39,200,000, 

“These constitute the principal comm sdities which. since the 
acts of 1832 and 1533, with the exception of wines, have been 
admitted free of duty; and in regard to wines, the reductions of 
duty under the act of 1832, which took effect on the 4th of 
March, 1834. were established at so low a rate, as to be, in effect, 
equivalent to free importation.” : 

Now, sir, these comparative tables are presented 
by the report in question, by way of complaint that 
free goods produce an over-importation beyond 
the growth of our population. It says: 

“Contrasted with this view of the extension of our trade 
through the medium of free goods, an examination of the prin- 
cipal nmports would show that, in the dutiable aiticles reiained 
in the tariff since 1832, the increase of importation has preserved 
aratio ne:rer to that of population; and although these impor- 
tations were undoubtedly somewhat enlarged by the stimulus 
of the Government measures upou the currency, yet the dif. 
ference between them and the free goods is sufficiently obvious 
to demonstrate the pernicious effect of reducing the duties.” 

Here is aclear confession, by a commitiee de- 
voted to a tariff policy, that free goods increase our 
importations, and, as aconsequence, our commerce 
and navigation. 

Nor, sir, is this all. Imports are only paid for 
by exports. The imports and experts must bear 
the relation of equality. This is universally con- 
ceded. Mr. Adams, in his fourth annual message, 
says: “In our country, a uniform experience of 
forty years has shown that, whatever the tariff of 
duties upon articles imported from abroad has been, 
the amount of importations has always borne an 
average value nearly approaching to that of the 
exports, though occasionally differing in the bal- 
ance—somelimes being more, and sometimes 
less.” When, therefore, the honorable Commit- 
tee on Commerce shows that free goods in- 
crease our importations, it is also established that 
our exports are increased in the same ratio. And 
is notthisso? Mr. Clay has said: “For we are 
instructed by all experience, that the consumption 
of any article is in proportion to the reduction of 
its price; and that, in general, it may be taken as a 
rule, that the duty forms a portion of its price.” 
Articles being admitted free of duty, are reduced 
in price; more persons are found to consume them. 
As a consequence, exports are sent forward to pro- 
curethem. These find a ready market; for the in- 
creased consumption of the articles for which these 
exportsare to be exchanged gives the ability to pur- 
chase them. And thus a lively interchange of com- 
modities ensues, which increases not only the busi- 
ness of commerce and navigation, but the comfort, 
prosperity, and happiness of all the producing 
classes. Why, then, should this great interest be 
sacrificed to the tariff policy? It is tobe, in fact, 
the right arm of our power in all our future wars. 
It asks no contributions to its own support. It only 
asks that it should not be crippled and chained for 
one of the least useful and important interests in 
our country. 


2d Objection to a protective policy: 


THAT IT MUST, TO A GREAT EX- 
TENT, DEMORALIZE THE COUNTRY. 


Nothing is more to be deprecated, Mr. Chair- 
man, than the enactment of laws which do not find 
support in the moral sense of the commanity. It 
i irs that respect for them which is essential 
to their utilitv. A bloody criminal code cannot be 
enforced. Many illustrations might be given of 
the inefficiency of haman legislation for want of 


H. of Reps. 


the necessary harmony with popular feeling, were 
it needfal. Can it, then, be supposed that public 
feeling will co-operate with the law in punishing 
evasion of a high tariff? Or that those who supply 
the consumer with cheap goods will be looked upon 
with hostility? No, sir; smugglers will come to be 
looked upon in this country, as they are now th Ea- 
rope—with favor. The two great tariff nations— 
Great Britain and France—with a mighty revenue 
service, with a contracted frontier, with a dense 
population, a mighty military marine, and a great 
experience and thorough knowledge of the subject, 
have in vain attempted to put down the smuggler. 
In Enrope, smugziing is a well-established business, 
employing a large capital, with a regular tariff of 
its own, operating almost as steadily as the lawfal 
trade. The smaggler’s agent appears regularly on 
’Change, and makes his engagements with as much 
exactness as regular dealers. He will take all the 
risks, and, for a premium varying from 15 to 40 
per cent., will deposite a banker’s cheek as a @uar- 
anty for the safe delivery of the article according 
to contract. The report of Messrs. Villiers & Bow- 
ring on the commercial relations between France 
and Great Britain estimates the loss to the Brit- 
ish revenue, from the clandestine introduetion of 
brandy, geneva, and tobacco, from Franee, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, to be above £1,500,000—about 
$7,590,000. 

Weare informed also, by the same authority, that 
a vast system of smuggling is carried on with 
France by the agency of dogs. “In 1883 itawas 
estimated that 100,000 kilogrammes (about 226,000 
Ibs.) of goods were thus introduced into France; in 
1825, 187,315; and in 1826, 2,100,000 kilogrammes,” 
These dogs carried about 6 }bs. each; and were 
easily made to obey orders by barsh treatment 
when they were loaded, and by kind treatnient 
when they reached their homes. It was estimated 
that not more than one dog in seventy-five was 
destroyed, although the frontier was lined with 
revenue servants. 

Now, sir, if such be the difficulty in executing 
the revenue laws in Europe, with all the advan- 
tages possessed there, what chance is there, I ask, 
of executing them here? With 8,000 miles of 
frontier, (much of it in forest.) no human force can 
prevent smuggling, and exactly tothe extent the 
parties concerned may desire. Buffalo will, no 
doubt, grow rich; and Norfolk, if she be wise, may 
find renovation and health in this “bill of abomina- 
tions. 








3d. Objection toa protective policy: 
THAT IT MUST LOSE US OUR FOR- 
EIGN MARKET. 


lt is an undoubted truth, that we cannot sell if we 
do not buy; unless we make that which other na- 
tions must have, and cannot elsewhere procure. 
Now, it so happens that there is nothing within the 
whole range of our indusiry that cannot be else- 
where produced in abundance And it follows, as 
an inevitable consequence, that the line of policy 
which prevents us f om being purchasers, prevents 
us from being sellers, also. There must be sub- 
stantial equality between exports and imports. If 
we had been always blessed with a moderate duty, 
assuming the imports of 1800 as the basis of my cal- 
culation, we should have owe in 1840, the sum 
of $169,306,145; and, upon the principle stated, and 
which cannot be denied, we would have exporteda 
like sum; instead whereof, we exported about one 
hundred millions only. 

This principle is admirably illustrated by a table 
taken from Mr. Kennedy’s report, to which I have 
before referred : 

Total imports and exports of the United Siaies. 


Imports. Exports 
1825 $96,340,075 999 535.385 
1830 70876920 73,819 508 
1835 129,391.247 121.693 877 
1840 107,141,519 131,571.950 


Of these amounts, there were imported from, and experted 
to— 


Great Britain and her de- France and her depen- 


pendencies. dencies. 

Imports, Exports. Imports. Exports. 
1825 @423994,512 649,217,556 $11,836.581 $11,891,327 
1830 26,904,934. 31,647.681 8,240 885 11,806,238 
1535 65.949.3u7 60,167 699 23 362.584 20,235,066 
1840 39,190,923 —70,4-2,986 17,903,127 22,366,906 

Epain anil ber dependencies. Brazil. 

In . Ex; orts. Imports. Exports. 
1825 $9322791 8 72000 «GQ 154.707) 92,393.74 
1830 8,3. 3,651 6,049,051 42-491,460 1,843.238 
1836 15,617,140 7,069,279 6.574 ,466 2,608.6°6 
180 = «14,019,660 = 7,618,247 4,927 p08 206,574 
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It is particularly well illustrated by our trade 
with France. In consequence of the abolition or 
great reduction of our duties on French silks and 
wines, Our importations from France very greatly 
increased. But it will be observed that our exports 
increased in the same ratio. True, our imports 
from Spain and Brazil greatly exceed our exports; 
but the equality of the general aggregate is main- 
tained. 

If, then, it be true that imports and exports are, 
on an average of years, nearly equal, (as I have 
very briefly ner to establish,) then it follows 
that the present bill, which is more or less prohibi- 
tory, and will prevent us, to a great extent, from 
buying from foreigners, will also prevent us from 
selling tothem. ‘The consequence must be most 
disastrous to those who till the soil. 

But this is not all. When it comes to be known 
that it is our settled policy to make everything at 
home—to buy nothing—we at once provoke the 
hostility of the world, and set all nations to work 
to procure elsewhere the supplies previously pur- 
chased of us. We thus lose the foreign market, 
without which we cannot dispose of our surplus, 
and without which we would be the prey of the 
home market. 

Now, sir, is it to be supposed that this fatal catas- 
trophe will be permitted?—that the millions en- 
gaged in patentee will allow themselves to be 
stripped of the foreign market by a few rapacious 
manufacturers? It would enrich them, but the mass 
would, indeed, be impoverished and undone. 

4th Objection to a protective policy: 

THAT IT IS GROSSLY OPPRESSIVE, 
UNEQUAL, AND UNJUST. 

Before I proceed with the argument of this head, 
I ask attention to a table, embracing the relative 


importance of the three great interests of our 
country. 











Capital em- | Anoual pro | People 
ployed, duction. | employ: 
ed. 
a — | —___ [— 
Agricaliure $1,500,000,090) $794,453,071) 3,719,951 
Forests . 9,868,307 17,843717| 15,208 
Miscelianeous . - 3,199,729, 63,000 
The following arti- 
cles more properly 
belong to agriculture 
than to manulactures: 
Granite, &c. - - - 2,442,950) 3,734 
Bricks and lime . ~ 9,736,945, 22,807 
Turpentine, tar, &c. - ~ 660,847) 2 9) 994 
Carriages and wagons 5,521,632 10,891'807/ ¢ o 
Fiour - . . ~ 37,022,810) 2 69 798 
Other produce of mil! 65,858,470 76,545,246 f «hg 
Mechanics, insepara- 
ble from agriculiure - ~ 250,256 


1,581,278,409|  952,739,182| 4,162,733 


rm | ee | ee ee 























Add for real estate 3,500,000,000) - - 
Commerce and navi- 

gation 379,445 473} - 40,871 
Internal do. 11,626,950 17,594 
Ocean, lakes, and riv- 

ere - . 100,000,000 a 92,604 
Fisheries 16,429,620 36,584 

507,402,043 - 187,653 

Manufactures in facio- 

ries - . : 234,643,176 265,032 


anne ate 


I speak, Mr. Chairman, of the three great interests 
of industry, because commerce and navigation are 
so essentially connected, that they may well be 
united and placed under the same head. In this 
arrangement of our industry, I have classed with 
agriculture certain employments that have always 
belonged to it. Surely, felling the forest and con- 
verting it intotimber; working rock; making brick, 
wagons, and grinding meal, &e., may be justly so 
associated, being identical in interest and feeling. 
I have also classed with agricultural laborers those 
mechanics who have always been thus united, and 
who are included in the 791,545 persons represent- 
ed by our late census as engaged in manufactures 
and trades. In ascertaining the numberof persons 
engaged in the factory business, I have deducted 
the persons I have just stated as given to agricul- 
ture. Other branches were deducted,as machinery, 
&c., because they were articles entirely unaffected 
by the tariff, &c. But, not claiming them for agri- 
culture, I threw them out of the calculation alto- 
gether. But the table, to which | have before re- 
ferrgd, will enable all to judge of thé propriety 
of my calculations. From this view— 
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Agriculture hasa capital of = - $5,081,278,409 
Commerce and navigation - -607,402,043 
Manufactures . - - 234,643,176 


Now, sir, these interests are equally entitled to jus- 
tice, and to be freed from unequal burdens. At 
any rate,if partial legislation were to take place, 
an uninformed person would suppose that-it would 
be forthe benefit of the many, and not for the few. 
Yet, it is most wondrous! the smallest interest—in 
many of its departments a pauper—is enabled 
to plunder the other two. It is an admirable illus- 
tration ofthe efficiency of proper arganization. 

I present to this committee, sir, this view of our 
prodigious wealth, and of the persons engaged in 
its management, that all may be able to judge 
clearly the best mode of raising revenue for the 
support of Government. Shall we levy on the 
wealth, or the people of the country? Or shall we 
put the whole burden upon a portion of our wealth 
and people only?’ These are truly interesting in- 
quiries, involved in the bill before us. Let us ex- 
amine them. 


According to my table, our aggregate wealth 
amounts to something over five thousand eight 
hundred millions. None can think it less. Indeed, 
our household property and slavesare altogether 
omitted in this estimate. If we levy upon this 
wealth the sum requisite to support Government, it 
is obvious that the most equal and exact justice is 
done to all our citizens, each paying in proportion 
to the wealth he possesses; and no more. Here, 
sir, there is no proper room for complaint--no 
bickering—no hatred and ill-will; but the burdens 
and the blessings of Government, like the dews of 
heaven, fall equally upon the rich and the poor, the 
just and the unjust. Sir, isnot this so plain as to 
defy contradiction? Is it possible that such a sys- 
tem of revenue cannot find favor with the Amer- 
ican people? that they, when they come to consider 
it, will pronounce it unwise, impracticable, and in- 
expedient? 

But, sir, the manufacturers— constituting about 
one-nineteenth of the laboring classes—insist that 
the revenue ought not to be collected from the 
wealth of the country, but from duties on foreign 
imports; and not even by an equal, uniform, ad va- 
lorem duty, but by a duty discriminating in favor 
of their manufactures—affording what has been, and 
still is called, incidental protection. No term is 
more shamefully perverted. Incidental means cas- 
ual—happening by chance. Is that the character of 
the bill before ust A duty of 14 cents on an arti- 
cle that costs 8 cents——of 6 cents on one that costs 2 
cents—of 9 cents on one that costs 6 cents, (the three 
articles being coarse flannels, cottons, and calicoes,) 
is a protection “ happening by chance,” indeed ! Sir, 
what is incidental protection, as now understood and 
carried out, but the most shameful and unblushing 
wrong? Every sort of regular expenditure is swol- 
len to the largest size; improvements undertaken, 
which are neither sanctioned by the Constitution 
nor common sense; claims rejected, perhaps, a 
hundred times--old as the hills almost, and frivo- 
lous in the extreme, are passed. And then, if by all 
these means such a charge is not raised against 
the treasury as to require a tariff large enough to 
satisfy the cormorant appetite of the manufacturers, 
they are allowed to discriminate, and, under the 
general name of incidental protection, procure all 
that their modesty will permit them to ask. Inci- 
dental and direct protection are, then, the same; and 
the man who attempts, at this day, a distinction, is 
either trying to cheat others, or to cheat himself. 

But, sir, whenever protection, whether incidental 
or direct, is necessary to the support of any branch 
of manufactures, it is a public wrong and a public 
injury. 

What is the first fact agreed upon? that a certain 
branch of manufactures cannot support itself at 
the price it can get for what it makes. It is, then, 
a pauper upon the parish; and must either receive 
bounties, in the shapeof duties, or it must give up 
its business, and go to a more profitable employ- 
ment. If,in the shape of duties, you take a share 
of the profits of the other concerns of the country, 
to supply the losses of the one in question, do you 
not inflict a great wrong upon those you have 
plundered? And if, by such means, you are able 
to keep up this losing concern, will you not, by di- 
minishing the ee wealth, perpetrate a great 
public injury? It is, in truth, like putting a certain 
number of persons upon the poor list, and support- 
ing them out of the county-levy. The county 
would clearly be the richer, by the whole amount 
of their support, had they never undertaken it. 
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. And, as every man of practical wisdom 
give up his fey undertaking which could hot 
support itself; so it is, to my mind, the part of true 
wisdom, afier giving every branch of industry th 
protection of just and equal laws, to leave them : 
thrive or perish, as they may be able to stand the 
competition of rival establishments. 

It is, undoubtedly, the part of duty and justice, tp 
place the whole patie burdens upon the whole peo. 
ple. But this incidental protection incidentaijy 
exempts all those, whose business is aided by it 
from any share of the public burdens. Were yoy, 
by law, in direct terms, to exempt manufacturer, 
from taxes, the voice of the country would be raised 
in indignant condemnation. But, by incidenta| 
protection, precisely the same result is accom. 
plished; and many of those whom it oppresses are 
drawn to its support. It is vain for gentlemen to 

retend that such is not the result of this policy 

o human wit can fail to perceive that that system 
of revenue by which the Government and the 
manufacturers are supported, is one which places 
the expense of Government upon a part of the 
people. In truth, incidental benefit and incidenta} 
wrong may be regarded as inseparable, in reference 
to all the great departments of industry. It is byt 
amore polite way of expressing a homely adage 
that “what is one man’s loss is another’s gain.” — 

But, it is asked, will you destroy, annihilate 
the vast establishments now engaged in manufac. 
tures? ITanswer,I would not. But I would cease 
to destroy, annihilate, the wealth of the country 
in their support. They should no longer be fed 
from the general crib by bounties and taxes, | 
would refuse any longer to support such overgrown 
and rapacious paupers. I would say to them, that, 
for six-and-twenty years—-a period beyond the le. 
gal infancy of man—you have grown and fattened 
upon the liberal provision of a genercus and indul- 
gent country; and now you must set up for your- 
selves; “root hog or die.” 


It, however, does not follow that all our manu- 
facturing establishments would perish. Those un- 
wisely located, or extravagantly or unskilfully con- 
ducted, would no doubt soon cease to be. And this, 
so far from being a subject of regret, ought to be 
one of rejoicing; for the country would be no long- 
er burdened with the support of unprofitable estab- 
lishments. But many, very many of them, if not 
all, would survive. Forced to depend upon their 
own exertions, their industry would be increas- 
ed, their wits sharpened, and their manage- 
ment improved. They would become useful and 
valuable members of the community, adding to, 
and not consuming, its wealth. 


Many gentlemen—advocates of incidental pro- 
tection—are very indignant at the proposition to 
tax tea and coffee. They are necessaries of life, 
of universal use among the poor, say these inci 
dental politicians; and should therefore be free. 
I have heard such arguments from those who 
would tax the laborer’s shirt 300 per cent., the un- 
derdress of the milk-maid 180 per cent., and the 
iron for the plough of the small farmer 50 per cent. 
And [ could but in bitterness of spirit ask myself 
if such dear lovers of the poor were playing the 
hypocrite, or had really cheated themselves into 
the belief that the cotton shirt, the flannel under- 
coat, and the iron plough, were not equally essential 
and necessary to the poor as a cup of tea or coffee. 

One of the great objections I entertain to «et- 
dental protection is, that it oppresses the poor, by 
transferring the fruits of their labor to swell the 
gains of capitalists. Every cent that is paid for a 
yard of cloth, over and above the price at which it 
could be purchased under a system of free trade, is 
either annihilated in supporting the manufacturer, 
or swells the amount of his wealth. In either 
event, it is the same thing to the poor man. His 
money is gone—most unjustly lost to him forever. 
Do not understand me as being the advocate of a 
system shaped for the benefit of the poor man. No, 
sir; no. Lentirely repudiate it. I regard such @ 
system as a species of agrarianism, and nothing 
less. The poor man has an interest, a most pal- 
ticular interest, in the institutions of freedom; and, 
as matter of pride—the pride of a freeman—should 
demand to pay in proportion to his property; 
treat with scorn—bitter, indignant scorn—all 
criminations in his favor. 
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To illustrate this view in a tangible form, I will 
invite attention to a table prepared by the honota- 
ble gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Snyper,]} 
whose sound practical views, a few days since, 

ye so much satisfaction to the committee: 

This table sets forth the amount of articles, 
which it is supposed each poor family will con- 
sume, With the tax, amounting to $9 534, which he 

ys on such articles to the Federal Government. 

he amount is greater in fact, because the $9 544 
is paid first by the importer; and not only he, but 
every merchant who sells the articles charges a 
rofit on this sum; so that it is,in truth, doubled to 

e consumer. 

Sugar, 2 pounds per eee cents per pound 
Coffee, 0. do, . 2 do. do. 


‘ 
| mor 


a 
no 


Multiply this by 52weeks - 2 





And we have, for one year - : . $1 68 
To this amount add— 
2 bushels of salt, at 10 cents duty < 7 
| gallon of spirits : : : on 
3 do of vinegar at 8 cents ao 
} ream of paper - - : . -120 
pounds steel—duty 24 cents per pound + 22h 
10 pounds of lead (for fowling) at 3 cents per pound 30 
] sickle, (or reaping hovk) . . z 30 
] grass scythe = - ont : - - 30 
100 pounds bar jiron—tariff $30 per ton - im 
$9 544 


By this table each family can calculate, for 
itself, whether the quantity be more or less. 
But this is far from all. Common _ white 
cloth can be bought in England for 2% cents 
a yard. The duty proposed is 63 cents. Calico, 
costing in England 6 cents, has a duty of 10 cents. 
Flannel, costing 8 cents a yard, has a duty of 14 
cents, &c., &c.; so that, in every article a man 
buys from a store, he is paying a*heavy tax. Ifa 
foreign article, he pays a direct tax; if a home 
article, he pays the tax indirectly, in the increased 
price demanded. I do not hesitate to say that, in 
my State, many a poor man, who pays but 10 cents 
tothe State, pays $20 to the Federal Government, 
or to manufacturers—the price of the goods he 
buys being higher than they ought to be, by reason 
of duties imposed upon foreign imports. But this 
is not all: the poor man will frequently pay more 
taxes than the rich one; the tax being upon con- 
sumption. ‘The poor man with a large family 
must eat, and drink, and wear. To support his 
family at all, he has to laborearly and late. And 
in the midst of all his anxieties, in steps “incidental 
protection,” imposes high duties upon the articles 
the poor man’s family must use, and thus deepens 
his perplexities, while in his vocation of patriotism 
and love. The rich old bachelor, however, disre- 
garding the injunction to increase and multiply, lives 
to himself, and within himself adds dollar to dollar, 
and contributes nothing—not a cent—to the support 
of that Government by which he is sheltered and 
protected. Isthis right? Yet, this is the principle 
of incidental protection. 


But I will give some géneral illustrations of the 
beauties of incidental protection. In 1840, we im- 
ported 120,039,585 pounds of sugar, and made in 
the United States 155,110,809 pounds; making, after 
deducting 18,930,952 pounds, which were re-export- 
ed, the grand total of 256,219,442 pounds. ell, 
the sugar-planters of Louisiana, about 600 in num- 
ber, say they must be ruined without a duty on 
sugar—that is, upon the article we buy from foreign- 
ers. The incidental politicians say the country 
needs revenue, and we will save the planters from 
ruin by imposing a duty of 24 centsa pound. This 
duty upon the quantity imported, deducting that 
re-exported, givesa revenue of about two millions 
and a half. But thesugar-planters wanted the duty 
to save them from ruin. The duty is imposed for 
that object, chemo, in part. Ofcourse, the planter 
puts the duty upon his sugar also, which, being 24 
cents upon the whole quantity of 256,219,442 pounds 
of sugar, gives the sum of $6,405,485, which is 
annually paid for the growth of sugar in the United 
States—two millions and a half of which goes into 
the treasury, and the balance into the pockets of the 
sugar-growers. The investments in the sugar 
business are supposed to be worth forty millions of 
dollars, consisting chiefly of land and negroes. It 
the plantations were permitted to go down, the loss 
of capital could not exceed ten millions of dollars. 
Is it not plain it would be the better policy, inas- 
much as we will have to pay upwards of six mil- 
lions to keep them going? Yes, every poor woman 
in the country, when she sips her coffee, and gives 
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the pap to her child, should remember that the 
sugar with which both are sweetened is enhanced 
to her in price, for the enrichment of the sugar- 
planter; and should ever, in her heart at least, 
curse the policy of incidental protection. 

But, of all the outrages that legislation ever per- 
petrated upon a universal want, that upon salt is 
the greatest. Without pausing to descant upon it, 
I will merely remark, that to man and beast it is 
of the most indispensable necessity. As a ma- 
nure even, to fertilize the earth, it is of the very 
highest importance. To meet this universal de- 
mand for salt, more than one-half of this solid 
globe is covered with an everlasting brine; in sit- 
uations not convenient to this briny wave, salt 
springs are found; and in many parts of the world 
it is dug as a mineral from the bowels of the earth 
itself. It was, then, matter of surprise and regret 
to me,to hear my honorable colleague [Mr. Sum- 
Mers}] advocate the increase of the salt duty for 
the benefit of the salt manufactures of his county, 
lying in the mountains of Virginia, remote from 
the seaboard, and amply protected by its inland sit- 
uation from all competition in the supply of the 
adjacent country. I regretted it, because I saw in 
it a disposition to tax the whole seventeen millions 
of people, for the benefit of a small interest of 
a few hundreds of people in my own State, 
already most amply protected by their location, 
if content to re the country that natural- 
ly looks to them for this essential article—an 
interest that most shamefully oppresses the com- 
munity in which it is located, by convert- 
ing the supply of salt into a_ grinding mo- 
nopoly. My colleague shakes his head. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Tripterr] says, the 
monopoly is broken up. It may be so; and I so pre- 
sume it, as it isso said. But that it did exist, is un- 
doubted, and in as oppressive a form as could have 
been devised. And this article, so essential to the 
health and prosperity of man-—-ofsuch universal use 
and necessity, and so abundantly supplied by God-- 
my colleague is willing, by high taxes, to make a 
monopoly in the hands of the few producers of it 
in the United States. Why, sir, the duty proposed 
is over 100 per cent., being 8 cents on the bushel of 
50 lbs., while the foreign bushel is 80 lbs.; being a 
duty, in effect, of 124 cents. 


Price, per bushel, of salt imported into the United 
Slates from the countries named, at periods of 
three and five years, during the years 1822, 1825, 
1830, 1835, and 1838. 


| 183%, 
} 


Whence imported. | s22 125, 1330, | 1835. 


_ 








Cents. |Cents.|Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
Danish West Indies - 132 1-8]10 1-2)11 16 1-2! 7 3-5 
Dutch West Indie - {18 10 1-2) 7 7-8) 9 1-6} 7 1-6 


England > - [18 1-618 1-615 | |15 3-4)18 





Ireland - : - 118 5-8)13 1-2/20 1 3/23 5-8/16 1-6 
British West Indies, | 
(Turk’s Island, &¢c.) - |14 2-3/10 1-8} 9 1-3)10 1-4)10 7-8 
| | 


Fiance on the Mediterra- 


nean - . - | 8 1-2)10 1-4} 7 7-8) 6 5-8) 7 1-2 





Spain on the Atlantic 7 1-5) 7 3-4) 6 3-4) 4 2-3) 4 2-3 
Spain on the Mediterra- | | 
nean - . - | 9 5-8] 8 1-4) 8 3-4) 5 1-2}423 
Portugal - : - |10 9 8 6 1 -10| 6 1-2 
Capede Verds - - | 8 l-3} 8 7-8 7 5-8) 9 1-4! 7 1-2 
Italy : - | 9 3-4! 6 1-5) 5 5-8) 4 1-3) 4 5-8 
Sicily - - - |3 3-4) 23-4) 25-8 
Colombia - 10 3-4/20 | 7 1-4) 5 1-3 
: | 


| 


But, sir, we imported, in 1840, 8,183,203 bushels 
of salt, ata cost of $1,015,426. We made, accord- 
ing to the census of 1840, 6,179,174 bushels. Upon 
this whole amount of 14,362,376 bushels, we have 
to pay the duty upon the article imported, of course, 
upon the article made, in the inereased price of it— 
making, in fact, a sum paid by the people of the 
United States, upon the article of salt, that would 
more than buy every bushel made in the Union. 
This is the consequence of incidental protection. 

The same illustrations might be given in refer- 
ence to every great public want; but it is needless. 
I will, however, remark, that we imported and re- 
tained for use, in 1840, about forty-five millions of 
goods. During the same year we manufactured 
articles like those imported to about the amount of 
two hundred and twenty-five millions. Now, if we 
levy an additional duty of 20 per cent. upon the ar- 
ticles imported, it causes a like increase of price on 
the like articles made by our manufacturers ; and 
thus, we pay fifty-four millions a year to get nine 
millions into thetreasury. ‘"Phis is the grand re- 
sultof the doctrine of incidental protection. Am! 
not, then, warranted in my position, that the policy 





of protection is grossly unequal, oppressive, and 
unjust? 


CAUSES OF PUBLIC DISTRESS. 


Thold, Mr. Chairman, that the true and proper 
causes of the universal distress which pervades this 
country, are debt, extravagance, and _ idle- 
ness. I class among the idlers all who are 
unprefitably employed; as they do not pro- 
duce, but destroy the common wealth. Among 
these, are to be found all manufacturers who can- 
not exist without a tariff. Extravagance, to which 
I allude, is the consequence, mainly, of our false 
system of credits; which have unsettled, in the pub- 
lic mind, the true estimaie of values, and caused the 
personal expenses of the people, as well as the op- 
erations of industry, to be carried on without re- 
gard to a true and proper economy. Debt is the 
result of many causes; but chiefly of banking. 
Banking, as it exists, is destructive, to a serious 
extent, of virtue and morality; and, incidentally, 
sends more legions of souls to the devil than any 
other one of his instruments. ‘To me itis a mat- 
ter of amazement that those who teach the import- 
ance of self-denral should advocate or sustain a 
system which leads us continually into temptation, 
and which feeds, by its facilities, all that is worldly 
in our nature. Were we out of debt, would not 
the country be prosperous, and, I may add, happy? 
Every element of wealth is abundant. The coun- 
try never more abounded in all that ministers to the 
necessities, the appetites, and the elegant comforts 
of man. Money, in its legitimate function of su- 
perseding barter, is abundant. But we are in debt. 
And the convulsion which now wrings with an- 
guish every branch of business, is nothing more 
nor less than a mighty effort to adjust and liquidate 
our almost universal indebtedness. This effort pro- 
motes industry, which increases production. [t also 
arrests extravagance, which diminishes consump- 
tion. And thus increased production and decreased 
consumption, by giving a vast surplus, lower prices 
enormously; which, while the general comfort of 
the whole people is prodigiously improved, leaves 
the debtor class in the greatest, and frequently most 
inextricable distress. Many of the fairest fields of 
the South have been abandoned by their late happy 
and apparently prosperous owners. All the great 
staple interests are gloomy and depressed. And it 
is not to be wondered at, that the manufacturing in- 
terests should not have escaped from the influence 
of causes that have operated so disastrously upon all 
other industry. 


But, sir, do the manufacturers suffer more than 
the planters, the farmers, or the stock-raisers? I 
maintain they do not. A few days ago, I saw it 
stated that several new factories were about to be 
erected in Pennsylvania; and I cut from a North- 
ern paper, about three months ago, the following 
editorial: 

“Factories.—We learn from the Troy Whig that Mr. Benja 
min Marshall, of New York, is about erecting four factories on 
the Poestenkill, in addition to the two already in progress there, 
The amount of money to be expended is about $500,000; aad 
the milla, when in operation, will afford employment w more 
than 1,500 persons.” 

The operations at Lowell have been recent- 
ly enlarged; and, if stoppages have occurred, 
they are few and far between, and rather indi- 
cate deficient capital or skill, than deficient 
profit. Is this state of things attributable to low 
duties? Surely not. In England, where we are 
told the highest duties exist, the distress is fright- 
ful. This is so notorious, that proofs must be un- 
necessary. But I will ask attention to a single 
extract concerning the state of things at Man- 
chester, in England, by the last arrival: 

“Two mills belonging to Mr. Richard Roberts, Manchester, 
will cease working thisday, (Saturday.) The very extensive 
mills of Messrs. Surling and Becton, in which it is said two 
thousand hands have been employed, have not been working 
since last Saturday. Another mili—and an extensive one—be- 
longing to a company, will either totally close to-day er next 
Saturday, or the greatest part of the machinery will stand still. 
The Oxford road Twist Company will stop four hundred looms 
this day. Messrs. Sharp, Koberts, & Co., the well-known and 
very celebr ted locomotive engineers, gave notice a few days 
azo, itissaid, totwo or three hundred mechanics, that uolees 
some orders were received before to-day, they would, this and 
the succeeding week, be discharged ” 

Now, if low duties stop our factories, they ought 
to keep those in England going. But this, it is 
shown, is not the fact. Far, far from it; as the 

roans and starvation of the operatives of Eng- 
land frightfolly attest. The fact is, the whole 
world is in debt; and the whole world, in trying 

to pay, have, to a great extent, stopped consump- 
tion. If an individnal refuses to buy his usual 
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suit of clothes, determining to make the old stock 
a iswer, he perceives the value of the retrench- 
ment. But he does not look to the consequences of 
a whole nation thus acting, which are prodigious. 
We are now practising this economy; and the great 
conseque: ce is, that oof manufacturers want pur- 
chasers only. In support of this view, I ask at- 
tention toa single extract from a recent Northern 
paper: 

“Go ops in Warwer.—It is stated in the Porland argos, that 
Messrs. A. & A. Lawrence & Co., Boston, who sell the Lowell 
cotum gools,have on hand 28.000 bales, or about 25,000,000 

. yards, This includes the goods from the York mills, Dover, and 
the Cocheco mille, Saco. James W. Page & (0., and James H. 
Mills & Co., irom the various other establishments in New 
England, have about an equalameuut; making fifty millions of 
yards of goods piled up in the stores of merchanie, waiting for 
market.’’ 

This speaks only of a single city. Now, how 
ean Government justly relieve these distresses? 
Can they, also, relieve the distresses of other 
branches of indastry? I have — of two pe- 
riods of time, at the city of Pittsburg. Hear! 

“Two Picrvars.—The way that provisions and other articles 
have fatien at the West, is a caution to per k-dealera and huck- 


sters. The following te a list of prices at Puisburg at the two 
periods therein memtoned: 


April4, 1890. = July, 1812. 

Bacon, assorted, 94 10 10 2 to 2 
Lard, 10 44 
Butter—keg, 16 5 to 6 

" roll, 22 6107 
Mate, 624 20 
Blooms, $100 $50 
Pig tron, $i3 $20 
bead, 6 3 
Whiskey, 43 to 45 13 to 15 
Molassee, 46 26 
Ralt, 92 12 $l 
Cloverseed, 611 50 w e12 @4 to $4 50 
Dry preacher, 93 DO to $4 $1 75 


In these prices, it will be seen that the farmer’s 
bacon, oats, &c., have fallen greatly more than the 
igsand the blooms of the ironmaster; yet he is to 
cared for, while the farmer, in fact, has no ben- 
efit from this bill; but has to pay (indirectly, it is 
true) the whole sum secured to the ironmaster. 
Bir, can this be tolerated? Will it be borne by the 
free and intelligent people of this country? 


THE BILL. 


Contemporaneous with, or preceding the bill 
now under consideration, we had three reports 
upon the subject of duties upon foreign im- 
ports: the first from the Committee on Manufac- 
tares; the second from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; andthe third from the Committee of Ways 
and Means. These three organs are important 
agents in the legislation of the country, inasmuch 
as they are expected to take enlarged and compre- 
hensive views of the public interests, and to give to 
Congress the results of their most impartial inqui- 
ries, and of their best considered reflections. But, 
} charge—deliberstely charge—that no interest was 
regarded in either of these reports, except that of 
the manufacturer. The general inquiry was, how 
much articles would bear, so as not to exclude 
them entirely froin the country? and even this, in 
many instances, was disregarded. I charge that, 

nding the preparation of these reports, and the 

ills which accompany them, numbers of mannu- 
facturers were in daily and hourly attendance; that 
the bills were, in the general, made to suit them; 
altered to suit them; and that, too, at their instance, 
in some particulars, after the items had been agreed 
upon. I charge that the bill that will probably pass 
this House, will be the manufacturers’ bill; and is 
only siibjected to the formality of a passage here, to 
comply with the forms of the Constitution. Sir, 
can such 4 bill possess the affection, or command 
the confidence, of tbe country? No, sir; never. 
It is destined to evasion in every form human wit 
can devise; to a’ short lifeand inglorious end. 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE FOR REVENUE? 

Sir, this inquiry presents but little difficulty. It 
is known that our import for 1841 increased con- 
siderably over that of 1840, which is the year as- 
sumed as the basis of calculation for the futare. 


The imports for 1840 were - 107,141,519 
“ rs4l - 127,949,177 


The duties on imports for the first half of the 
present year are known to exceed those of the 
corresponding half of the last year, by near two 
miltions of dollars. 

The receipts for the first half of the year 1841, 





were - - - - $6,113,410 
The receipts for the first half of the 

year 1842, were - - - 7,974,689 

Tucrease + - - 1,801,270 
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Domestic exports in 1840 - 
Foreignexportsin 1840 —- - 


~ $113.895,624 
18,190,312 


- 132,035,936 





Exports - - 





Domestic exports in 1841 - - $106,382,322 
Foreign exports in 1841 - - 15,469,081 


so -- 


Exports - - - 121,851,403 








From these tables, it is obvious our foreign trade 
is ina most healthy state. Importations must in- 
crease with our increase of capacity to buy them; 
especially as, owing to their cheapness, the nam- 
ber of consumers must be greatly increased; and 
thas we may safely calculate for the future. | 
then assume, sir, that the revenue from customs, 
for the present balf year, will equal what it was 
for the first; which will make a revenue for this 
year, from customs, under the compromise act, and 
that of the extra session, of $15,949,378. I would, 
then, impose a duty upon tea and coffee, and sun- 
dry other free articles. I select tea and coffee, es- 
pecially, because they are articles cf universal use; 
and such portion of the public tax, at least, would 
be borne, in nearly just proportions, by the whole 
American people. I know this tax is opposed, 
upon the ground that it would be oppressive to the 
poor. But those who make this objection, and 
yet go for high taxes on coarse cloths, salt, sugar, 
and iron, (articles of much more general necessity 
and use than tea or coffee,) pay but a poor compli- 
ment totheir sincerity. Impose a tax upon tea and 
coffee equa) to that of 1830, and we should have an 
ample revenue, 














1830. 
| Pounds. Duties. 
iecenpanciesengenerenh fs 
Importsof tea - -| 8,609,415 | $2,908,197 
Do. coffee - | 51,488,248 | 2,574,412 
Revenue from tea and heal 
coffee - - -|- ~ 5,482,609 
1840. 
Pounds. Duties. 
Imports of coffee - | 94,996 ,095 $4,749,804 
Do. tea - - | 19,703,620 6,655,738 





Revenue from tea and | 
coffee - - -[ - - 


This is the amount of duty that would have been 
collected in 1840, on these two articles, had such 
daty been levied. Were such duty now levied, 
there could be no doubt but we should realize 
an amount of revenue fully equal to the sum 
above stated. The result would be— 


From customs, under existing laws - $15,919,378 


| 11,405,542 











From tea and coffee - - - 11,405,542 
From other tree goods, say - - 1,000,000 
Annual revenue - - 


~ $28,354,920 


Add to this the revenue from the public lands, 
which, properly put into market, and under a 
steady state of oe affairs, would give $3,000,000 
more; and, aller deducting from the estimated 
charge on account of the army, which will’ be 
unquestionably reduced, we shall have an ample 
revenue for all proper and healthful purposes. 
This system of revenue adopted, there would no 
longer be room for the play of selfish interests. 
The disturbing subject of the tariff would no longer 
distract the public councils; and the industrial pur- 
suits of the country would quietly adjust themselves 
to each other, in harmony and peace. Sir, is not 
this a consummation most devoutly to be wished? 

This policy ought to meet with the hearty ap- 
as of one great school of economists on this 

oor, which claims to reduce prices and reverse 
balances of trade by simple acts of legislation. Ac- 
cording tothe admirable logic of my colleague, [ Mr. 
Srvart,}this heavy tax upon ties, of $4,749,804, 


would be no tax at all upon us—it not increasing the 

rice of that article—and being, in fact, collected 
rom the coffee-growers. It must, moreover, find 
favor in his eyes; for it will carry out his well-known 
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Views as to the compromise act, and y 
sufficient revenue for the Government, 
therefore, to see this policy adopted. 


GENERAL REMARKS IN CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, it is well known that, ever «; 

° . ’ Since 
the general pacification of Earope, there has been a 
great rivalry among the nations thereof, in ajj the 
industrial pursuits of man. The consequence has 
been, enormous over production in every branch of 
the factory sysem. Supply being thus greater than 
demand, prices have ruinously fallen. And the 
question is, Shall we, in this condition of the world 
enlarge this over-production in this country, by high 
boun ‘ies, under the vain and delusive hope of re. 
lieving manafactures? Or shall we follow com. 
mon sense, and quietly permit supply to adjust iise|f 
to demand? That I do not mistake the fact, 1 wi} 
ask atiention to sundry extraets as to the condition 
of the laboring poor in England. They are from 
a letter published in the London Morning Chrop. 
icle: 

“On the same evening I proceeded to Burnley, and the eontrast 
was perfectly heart-rending. Groups ol ilers stood in the nist 
of the street; their faces bageard with famine, and their eyes 
rolling with that fierce and uneasy expression which | hive 
often noticed in maniacs, 1 went up to some of them, and 
entered into conversation. They were perfeeily cansixi and 
communicative; for the men of this part of Lancashire retain 
much of the sturdy independence of the a:.cient foresterse—they 
will go miles to vo you a service, but they will not sti; one 
iuch to do homage (o wealth o1 station. Each man had hig 
own tale of sorrow to tel'; their stories were not 





et seeq re 
1 trast, 


‘The short and simple annals of the poor; 


they were complicated details of misery and suffering, cradua} 
in their approach, and griv.ding in their result; borne, however 
with an iron endurance, such as (he Sazon race alone dieplays, 
and with the sernness belonging 'o that noblest form of prik a 
the pride of independent labor, ‘We want not charity, but 
employment,’ was their vnanimous declaration; ard proofs of 
their truth were abundant in the anecdotes told and veritie:! of 
m+n having travelled miles to obtwin a} b, however heavy the 
labor, and however wretched the remuneration, 


“On reaching Colne, I went to the market-place, and address. 
ed mysclf to the most intelligent looking of the many ile 
operatives by whom it wascrowded. I asked him to guide me 
to the streets where the unem):loyed work-people resided, that 
I might see with my owneyesthe condition to which they had 
been reduced. As I had never been in this part of the country 
before, it was impossible for me to colleet specimens, ani I 
took care that my guide should net; for, though he ted tothe 
streets, } took the houses atrandom. Inall, I visited eigiiy- 
three dwellines, selected at hazard; they were destitute o1 fur- 
niture, save old boxes for tables,and deol or even large stoncs, 
for chairs; the beds were compesed of straw and shavings, some- 
times with torn pieces of carpet, or packing canvass, for a cov. 
ermg, and sometimes without any kind of covering whatever, 
The food was oatmeal and water tor breakfast; flour and water, 
with a hitile skimmed milk, for dinner; oatmeal and water again, 
for a third sepply, with those who went through the form of 
eating three meals a day. 1 was intormed in fifteen families, 
that their children went without the “blue milk,” or wilk from 
which the cream had been taken, on alternate days. 1 was an 
eyewitness to children appeasing the craving of the stomach 
by the refuse of decayed vezetables in the root market. Isaw 
a woman in the very last stage of extenvation suckling an in 
fant, which could scarcely diaw a sing! drop of nutriment 
from her exhausted breast, 

“From the excellent clergyman of the town I learned tha', out 
of a population of 53,000, no less thaw 13 000 were receiving 
parish relief; that the poor rates had risen from 3s. to Is in the 
pound; thatthe relief granted was deemed by the paupers so 
inadequate to their wants, that the relieving efficer in one \is- 
trict was obliged to be protected by a militayy guard; ani! that 
the general ruin was fast ahsorbing the shop-keepers of Colne, 
and the dairy-farmers in the neighborhood. J went into several 
of the shops; the same tale was told by all; they eaw nothing 
before them but bankruptcy and ruin,” 


Ata meeting of the Anti-Corn-Law Associalion 
of Manchester, England, it was 

“Resolved, That, believing this country to be onthe eve of 
a revolution, an! being utterly without hope that the Legis- 
lature will accord justice to the starving millions, a requisition 
be torthwith prepar 0, signed, and forwarded to the nie mbers 
of this borough, calling upon them, (+o conjunction with ober 
Liberal membets.) to offer every opposition and impediment to 
the taxation of a prostrate people, for ihe purposes of a bread- 
taxing ariatocracy—that the wheels of Government may be at 
once arrested, through the rejection or preventien ot votes of 
supply.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, a petition was for- 
warded to Parliament, which reeeived 30,000 sig- 
natures in one day. Can it be possible, in this 
starving condition of the laboring classes, for man- 
ufactures still to decline in price? Unquestionably 
not, without improvement in machinery, or reduc- 
tion in the price of the raw material.. This being 
true, the whole duty laid upon importation must fall 
upon the consumer; because, to the extent of the du- 
ty, the price must be enhanced. That this is known 
to be so, is evinced in the anxiety of the manufac- 
turers for the tariff. Why should they wanta tariff, 
unless it would enhance the foreign article, and en- 
able them to get a better pricefortheirown?,. 

We exported the following amounts of articles 
from the United States: - see et tt 
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1339 1810 1841 
: 951,233,982 $53,870,307 $54,330,341 
_. 9.832.917 9,953,957 12,576,703 
pers 6.925170 10,143,615 7,759,646 
_ 1.774.239 1,894,894 2,621,537 


. 2,460,198 1,942,076 2,010,107 
vvufactares, 10,927,529 12,848,840 
from this table you will.see, sit, the immense su- 
vgrity of oUF agriculiural interest. The manu- 
agring interest has, as I have previously shown, 
ihe great essentials, nearly posse-sed itself of the 
market; and, by this table, it will beseen that, 
proportion to capital and labor, its export is larger 
that ofagriculture. It willalso be observed that 
. js done under a declining tariff at home, and 
poat any tariff abroad. In the name of all that 
igs, then, | demand to know why it is that the 
“icut'ural and planting interest is to be depressed, 
she manufacturing may be enriched? It is not 
most profitable business in the country, I sup- 
so. forit is the enly one that is begging that it 
y be made profitable by law. Shall we main- 
ig ives a public charge? 
i, is deeply interesting to us, as a people, that our 
ital and labor should be engaged in the most 
ofiable way. What we make to sell, is designed 
be converted into what we wish to buy; and 
is the quantity we produce is not more interest- 
+ than the quantity for which we can exchange 
A farmer makes a thousand bushels of wheat 
oually for sale; five bundred of which he is in 
habit of laying out in supplies for his family. 
tariff of 100 per cent. is oe upon such ar- 
es; and he is either compelled to give up his 
pole crop, or stint his family of one-half of their 
al supplies. Now, ifthis five hundred bushels 
wheat really went into the treasury, the farmer 
sclit find some comfort in the reflection; but when 
knows that nine-tenths ot it has been sunk in a 
ing business, or has gone to enrich distant man- 
beturers, he can but feel the most profound in- 
snation at the fully or rapacity by which he is 
done. The Englishman would cheerfully give 
20 yards of brown cotton cloth fora barrel of 
ur; but our own manufacturer will not give us 
ore than 100. To get the 200 yards would be a 
at advantage to the poor man—his comforts would 
greatly increased; yet the law interferes, and im- 
ses such a duty that the Englishman cannot 
e us more than our own manufacturer. Is not 
s most oppressive? 
Avain: a mannfacturer, with a capital of 
(,000 we will suppose, will make 1,000 yards 
broadcloth a year. A farmer, with the same 
pital, we will suppose can make 1,500 bushels 
wheat, which he can exchange with the for- 
mer for 1,500 yards of broadcloth. Does not 
farmer, substantially, make more cloth than 
manufacturer? And is it not better for the 
ory to have cloth made by the farmer, than 
manufacturer, in this view of the subject? And 
\, this is the true view, is to be found in the 
\,that the manufacturer cannot get along upon 
own hook, but is compelled to call upon the 
mer to help him. I know it is said that, if the 
it in manufaciures were to go to agriculture, it 
buld cause so great an increase in the supply of 
lon, flour, &e., that they would not be worth 
sing. If this would be so, it is plain to every 
nd that the manufacturers would not quit their 
ness. They would hold on to it. They would 
clise greater economy and industry, and put up 
h smaller profits, 
Bul, sir, would we cease to wear clothes if our 
countrymen ceased to make them? No one 
Hi pretend tothis. ff our own manufacturers did 
supply them, foreign manufacturers would; and 
would create a demand for any increased sur- 
‘we might have to spare, creating a most active 
merce, and giving us two hundred yards of 
th for a barrel of flour, instead of one ‘hundred 
ds, as before illustrated ; thus, in fact, largely 
Teasing the farmer's crop, by diminishing the 
is f it necessary to supply the annual wants 
is family. 
is, however, insisted that foreigners wil] not 
} of us. I have already sufficiently met this 
“tion of fact, and, I trust, satisfactorily refuted 
ut if they will not buy of us, we cannot bu 
nem, as has been previously shown; in which 
t, we should find it profitable to manufacture, 
t Would, of course, do so. 
hlariff imposes upon a part of the people the 
Becessary for the support of Government. 
is, all must agree, is unjust; anda brief illus- 
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tration will make it plain. A manufacturer anda 


farmer are neighbors. Free trade exists. Each 
makes $1,000 a year, and each pays $50 a year for 
taxcs, The manofacturer comesto Congress, says 
he cannot make a living profit on his capital, and 
prays the imposition of a igh duty on the imported 
article which comes in competition with his manu- 
facture. The duty isimposed. The manufacturer 
gets more for his article, and receives $1,100, in- 
stead of $1,000, as before. The farmer has to pay 
more for his goods, of course; and then receives 
$900 only, instead of $1,000, as before—the manu- 
faciurer’s excess, and the farmer’s deficiency, being 
necessarily theysame. Both, however, continue 
to pay, nominally, the same amount of taxes. But, 
under this tariff, the manutacturer, in effect, not 
only pays no tax, but has his income increased. 
Without a tariff, after paying his taxes, he had 
#950; with a tariff, after paying his taxes, he has 
$1,050. The farmer, withouta tariff, after paying 
his taxes, hid $950; with a tariff, after paying his 
taxes, he has but $450. He, in truth, not only pays 
his own taxes, but the manufacturer’s taxes, and 
$50 besides. This isan individual illustration of 
a great result; and establishes the fact, that, under 
a tariff policy, the manufacturers are practically re- 
lieved from all participation in the public burdens. 
It is conceded by all that free trade would be 
right, were it universal. What is this but a con- 
cession that a single nation of fools can utterly 
abrogate one of the most vital laws of politicel 
economy? Now, sir, I contend that the laws of 
free trade are never departed from, without a pub- 
lic mischief. I have 1,000 barrels of flour for sale; 
l take them to market, I sell them for a sum which 
I am willingto take, and at which I can afford to 
produce them. They are taken to England, to be 
consumed, where a duty is imposed upon them. Is 
it not plainly a matier of the most perfect indif- 
ference to me, what that duty is?) Far differ 
ent, however, is it as to the articles I have to buy. 
My interest is to have them as cheap as they can 
be bought—to invite the seliers of the world to our 
market, that, by competition among them, I may 
purchase atthe lowest rates. The wisdom of this 
olicy, every man must recognise in his own deal- 
ings. But, gentlemen insist that as our flour, &c. 
are taxed abroad, we must retaliate; we must in- 
cumber commerce with burdens; and consume 
dear, instead of cheap goods. Sir, this policy is 
too preposterous for my adoption. I must be al- 
lowed to think that our people are wise enough, 
shrewd enough, and enterprising enough, to be 
trusted with the power of selling as they please, 
and buying as they please. Let us, I pray you, 
freed irom all legal restraints, bny as cheap as we 
can, and sell as dear as we can. 
Sir, the privilege of buying and selling as we 
choose, is of the first importance in adjusting the 
employments of industry, and preserving a due 
relation between them. Manufactures can easily 
be overdone. A single year of non-consump- 
tion, of hard times, of determination to make old 
clothes answer the place of new ones, overwhe!ms 
them with distress. Not so with agriculiure. 
There never was yet, in the history of man,too 
much meat and bread. People may refuse to wear 
new clothes; but every returning day must bring us 
a new breakfast. Why, then, should we disturp 
the action of that great system, which, if let alone, 
would quietly preserve those harmonious relations, 
without which the prosperity and happiness of 
civilized man cannot be steadily advanced or per- 
manently secured? 


Mr. Chairman, in the views which I have had 
the honor to submit to the consideration of this 
committee, I pray you not to regard me, for a 
moment, as hostile to domestic industry. But I 
cannot, will not, bound my views of this vast in- 
terest bv the tilt-hamier, the shuttle, and the loom. 
A writer in the New York Saratoga Sentinel has 
justly and beautifully said: 
“Home inpustry! A CAPTIVATING NamB!—Who is not in 
favor of protecung ‘hom: indusiry? Notone. Itis our high 
eat boast that we are in favor of protecting ‘home industry.’ 
In what doea ‘home industry’ really consist? Look abroad 
over our thousand hills and boundless plains. Bee the emigrant 
cutting down the treee, building bis log cabin, and turning up 
the prairie, where goiden harvests have slept ever since the 
flood. There is ‘home industry.’ Look at the tarmer im- 
proving his worn-out fields, feeding bis cattle, and taking his 
crops to market. There is ‘home industry.’ Look at his wife 
and daughters cooking his food, making his clothes, doing 
every'hing to save what he has earned, and giving comfort to 
his habitation. Here is * home industry.’ 

“This clase exceeds all others insdciety, both in numbers and 
importance. I is they who give value to a country. Without 
them, our wide- 





and fertile lands would be as valueless |} at the end of the bill, viz. 
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as the desetts of Arabia. Nota house would be built, did they 
net feed the buik’ers. Nota ciy ov village wouk! apring Into 
existences, oF Cootimue to exist, did they not drew substance 
and wealth from the farmese around them, Nota ship floats, 
whose freight is not, inthe firat instance, the product of his 
toil, or of the labor of those whom he feeds. The lawyer, the 
doctor, the divine, the mechanic, the seuman, the soldier, the 
pblic officer, the merchant, the banker, the broker, the poet, 
the painter, the idler, and the knave, areal! fed from his hands 
—clothed by histo. The wealth of the Gorards and the Asters 
is the accumulation of his industry; it is he who fille the 
tressurics of states and nations, builds navies, ad supporte 
armies, Without bim, socieiy cannot exist, and the world 
would be surrendered toa few wandermg savag s 

“His is the ‘home indusiry’ v hich, above all others, merits 
‘protection.’ But what ‘ pretection’ coes it obtam or ack? of 
what is it possible far Government to give? Doesthe emigrant 
expect to ask the Government to cut down the tree for hin, or 
butld his cabin, and plough up the prainte ?) Does the farmer 
ask or expect the Government to build his fences cultivare his 
flelds, or cover them with manure? Does he go to tis Gowerns 
ment, and say, *My lard is poor; Lean scarcely get a living; 
I beg you for protection 5} beg you to impose a tax on the 
produce of my neigh bor’s more produc ive lands, that my crops 
may sell higher, and Emayaget rich?’ Ihe weve to approach 
Congress or the State Legislature with sucha petition. be would 
be laughed to scorn. He would be told that *he had bimeelf 
chosen iis eceupation, and sele: ted his home; that te must en. 
counter the hezards of the one, and the inconveniences of the 
other; that it would he as unjust to tex his neighbor's crops, to 
enable him to sell his goods at a higher price, as it would be to 
take his neighbors property without consideration, and give 
it to iim.’ 

“There are few men in seciety who advocate an equal distr’. 
bution of property through the tnstreomentality of law, and 
these are sticmatized as agrarians and levellers. Bui is nova 
protective tanff, so called, founded on the same principle? 
When the law steps in, ard compels ire to pry more fora hat 
than I ehou!d otherwise be obliged to pay, does it not take a 
part of my property ard give it tothe hatrer? Tf the law com- 
pels the farmer to give five bushels of wheat for goods which 
he could otherwise purchase for tour, dees it not take from him 
a part of his property, and give it to the monufacturrn? 

* And this is called ‘protecting home indust'y! The in 
dustry of (housands is taxed toswellthe income ot one; bat be 
thousands are forgotten, an! the one only remembered! B 
cause the one, in being enabled by law toapprepriate to bin « 
self, in part, the fruits ofthe industry of thousands. gefe rich a 
protective tariff, incidental and direct, is hailed as a hop y 
measure, ail important to the country.” 


I must, therefore, resist this mischievous policy-= 
this system of plunder—this outrage upon the laws 
of God on high. From the hill-top and the vale-- 
from private and official place--I will ery aloud 
and spare not. The experience of all mankind 
has attested that physical divisions of labor are es- 
sential to the highest verfection of art. And God 
himself has smataieed, in terms not to be mistaken 
by any who venerate his holy name, his regard 
for this principle, in the great geographical divis- 
ions of labor and production into which he has di- 
vided this earth. Why should we not follow this 
unerring guide? Why should we vainly attempt 
to produce ina single latitude that which, by the 
providence of God, can only be produced prosper- 
ously and happily in them all?) Those now in 
power bere might plant themselves in the affections 
of this Age by redeeming plighted faith, and follow- 
ing out to their consequences a few great and obe 
vious principles. 

But this is not to be expected. When did Fed- 
eralism ever illustrate its day of power by meas- 
ures bright and beautifol, calculated to gladden 
the heart and make the millions smile with joy? In 
the day of the elder Adams, its alien and sedition 
laws aroused the fiercest passions of our nature 
and filled the public mind with apprehension an 
alarm. Its return to power was signalized by the 
tariffof 1828, commonly known as the “bill of abom- 
inations,” which came near producing a civil war, 
and the consequent destruction of our Union. And 
now, sir, upon its retarn again to power, with the 
first opportunity it seeks to devise a new “bill of 
abominations,” and plunge us, probably, into all the 
dangers from which we had so happily escaped. 
And shall itbe, sir? Shall this country again expe- 
rience civil, and, perhaps, military commotion? 
The prospect is, indeed, gloomy enough; but itis 


not without hope. The people are awake; and if 


the signs are not misunderstood, they will take 
power frum those who now possess, and seem in- 
competent wisely to use it. 


“The darkest cloud may wear 
A sunny face to-moriow.”’ 


SPEECH OF MR. GOGGIN, 


OF VIRGINIA. 


In the House of Representatives, June 10, 142 —On the 
public lands, the policy of distributing the proceeds thereo 
among the States, and on the proper means of raising revf 
enue. 


The “bill ta extend fora limited period the present laws for 
laying and collecting duties on imports” — under considers 
at the question was upon striking ont the following proviso 
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“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall suspend 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, anything 
herein contained, and anything contained in the proviso to the 
sixth section of the act ajyproved fourth September, eighteen 
hundred and ‘orty-one, entitled ‘AN act to apprepiiate the pro 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to grant pre-emption 
rights,’ to the contrary notwithatanding.”’ 

Mr. Josepa R. IncRRsoLL having concluded his remarks, 
(Mc. McK annan, of Pennsylvania, being in the chair)- 

Mr. GOGGIN rose and said: 

Mr. Chairman, I feel some embarrassment in addressing the 
Hovse upona subject of eo much importance to the whole 
country as the one now under coneidera'ion; and | regret that 
1 have, on this orcasion, to follow in debate gentlemen eo able 
and eloquent as those who have taken part in the discussion 
thie morning. I feel almost unwilling, therefore, to utter a 
word; and I did sincerely wish that this bill had been suffered 
to pass into a law without, at this time, exciting debate: 1 has 
been decreed otherwise, however, by the shape which it has 
assumed, end by remarks made by gentlemen on the floor. 1 
cannot, therefore, shrink from the performance of what i believe 
to he my duty to my own immediate constiiuents,as well as to the 
coupty atlarge. I shall, however, endeavor to debate the sub- 
ject in reference mainly to the points involved in the proviso, 
and, like the gentioman from Georgia (Mr. Foster} who ad- 
dressed the House but a short time since, confine myself, as 
nearly as practicable, to the subject. matter of the bill. 

Whien the bill passed this House at the last session, provi- 
ding for a distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the States, it received, in mostof its leading fea- 
turea, my decided approval, so far es that could be expressed 
by my votein its favor. Nothing has since occurred to change 
the views which I then entertained, although a high functionary 
of this Government has sent us, during the present session, a 
message recommending a repeal ot suspension of the opera- 
Gone of that bill, 

I think, sir, that a course of policy which has been adopted— 
one that seems to have been settled by the concurrent opinions 
of the co-ordinate branches of the Government—should not be 
set aside or departed from, for light and trivial causes, where 
itis clearly in conformity with the willof the people, either 
expreased or implied. He who undertakes to thwart this will 
incurs a fearful responsibiliy, such as I would not venture to 
awuine. 

Ifthere was one line of policy more marked than another—if 
there was ene measure to which this Administration had stood 
Committed, more than to any or all others—it was that of a dis- 
tribution of the jrocceds of the sales of the public lands among 
the several States, to which they rightfully belong—to that 
measure, recommended as it was by the President himself, and 
which he now proposes, in effect, to repeal 

As for my ewn opinions, | may say that, though they were 
engrafted into my political creed from reading the deeds of ces. 
sion from the several States, by the speeclies of able and elo- 
quent members of both branches of Congress, long before I be- 
came a member, yet they were confirmed by the reasoning of 
the report and messages after that, drawn up by the President 
himeelf, whose argumenisI have deemed most conclusive on 
the subject; and 1 regret, indeed, sir, that the authority on 
which I shall rely to sustain the policy of distribution is that of 
one who, in practice, has departed, as I think, from the doc- 
trines inculcated by his own precept and examples. There 
can be no objection to a change of opinion in regard at least to 
matters of mere expediency, invulving no constitutional ques- 
tion, when openly professed, and when that change is founded 
in reasons sufficient to justify it; so far from this, 1t is often ne- 
cessary, and even commendable: but an intelligent constituent 
body will always look foran explanation of the circumstances 
and causes which may have produced it; they will wish to 
know of their agente and representatives what new lights have 
flashed in upon them, and why it is that their acts do not con- 
form to their former arguments. 

In these remarks, or any others [may make, I intend only to 
treat the President as one of the representatives of the people, 
responsible to them, as Tam myself; and I do nct allude to his 
course with the slightest wish, as I assure the House, to be con- 
sidered captions, or as having any personal pique to gratify. 
Ihave no such feeling towards him. But I will refer to his 
course presently more at large, as 1 consider it, from his sta- 
tion, as of importance to the issue made by the motion of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Roosgve.t]) to strike out the 
provieo to this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, 
T maintain, belong rightfully to the States; and that they are 
properly no part of the revenues of the General Government 
for ordinary purposes. They are ihe property of the people 
of the States, to be applied by them, through their respective 
legislative bodies, as they may deem proper, in educating their 
clnidrea, in making good roads to market, or otherwise in 
leasening the burdens of direct taxation. 

Those who maintain that the proceeds of these lands must 
be put into the coffers of this Government at Washington, ad- 
vocate the very opp site views, They are for taking them 
from the States, and giving them to this great, majestic, over- 
grown f+mily of twenty-six heads, which issues its edicts from 
this Capitol to seventeen millions of people, extending, as it 
does, its jurisdiction from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. They 
weuld deny to the States all participation in the benefits of 
this rich revolutionary bequest; they would withhold this 
money from Virginia, which, when received, would be but a 
poor return forall her sacrifices; they would withhold it from 
New York, Connecticut. from North and South Carolina, and 
from Georgia, who, with the others, contributed her share of 
these lands; and they would withhold it from al! the other 
States, while the people of many of them are taxed to the very 
highest point of endurance. 

My own tate, for example, owes a large public debt, which 
the people are taxed tv pay; and yet, when the money arising 
from the sale of those very lanJs, which were acquired in part 
by her own armies—lands conquered from the British, the 
French, and the Tadians—when this money is offered to pay 
thia debt, it is rejected. At the late session of the Legislature, 
the Llouse of Delegates passed a bill authorizing the Srare 
Treasurer to receive the smount due her from this land fund 
under the act of Congress; but it was rejected by a tie vote in 
the Renate. Whis money was refused, when the same body 
aciuaily laid additional taxes on the people, to pay their own 
and other charges on the State treasury. This, | say, sir, more 
in sorrow than in anger. I regret it. I cast no reproach on 
those who differ with me in opinion. Thave long since learned, 
even in this House, to respect the honest prejudices of my adver- 
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saries, and I would not intentionally reflect upon the honesty 
of the motives of any of them. 

If ft have not been misinformed, (said Mr. G.,) the taxes of 
the State for the present year have been increased some 30 per 
cent. over and above what they were last year. The land 
money, as is said, would have paid all these increased charges, 
and no necessity would have existed for troubling the peuple, 
at this period of general distress, wich the constant cry of 
Give, give! They need repose and exemption, at least tora 
time, from these exactions; and they cannot be made to believe 
in the wisdom of that policy which seizes taxes with one hand 
and repels with the other money that is offered to pay them— 
= coming, too, as it does, from the sales of their own 
ands 

The table which Ihave before me will show what each State 
in the Union would be entitled to annually;ainder a distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands, (assuming that thiee mil- 
lions of dollars only would be the average amount to be dis- 
tributed,) if the ratio of representation should be fixed at 60,000. 
A variance from this ratio would not, of course, change the 
general result, and the comparative amounts would be the 
same. In some years the amount of the land sales, 1 will ob- 
serve, have reached $15,000,000, and in one year $25,000,00'; 
while in others, since 1820, they have been on teer as $2,000,000. 

This is the table to which Mr. G. alluded, the sums being 
stated in round numbers; 

Maine - 4 - $96,000 | South Caro‘ina - $84 000 
New Hampshire - 98,000 | Georgia . - 108,000 
Vermont : 48,000 | Alabama 96,000 
Massachusetts 144.000 | Mississippi 48,000 
Connecticut - 60,000 | Louisiana 80,000 
Rhode Island - 12,000 | ‘Tennessee 144,000 
New York - 480,000 | Kentucky 132,000 
New Jersey - 72.009 | Ohio - 300.000 
ennsylvania - 336,000 | Indiana 132.000 
Jelaware 12,000 | Missouri 54 000 
Maryland - 72,000 | Hlinois : 60,000 
Virginia . - 204.000 | Arkansas . 12,000 
North Carolina - 120,000 | Michigan . - 86,000 

While on this branch of the subject, I would introduce, if 
necessary, a statement and a table, showing, as far as Virginia 
is concerned, what would have been her stare of the land tuad 
under the operation of the bill which passed in 1832. I will 
not trouble the House, however, with reading it. Mr. G. al- 
luded to the following: 

“From the suljoined statement, founded on an official state- 
ment from Mr. Woo. bury, whilst Secretary of the Treasury, it 
appears that the whole amount which would have gone into 
the treasury of the State of Virginia from the year 1832 tothe 
year 1838, inclusive, (had the bill been permitted to become a 
law,) would have been $4,369,169, or, for each year, $728.194. 

_ Thissum would have paid an interest on a public debt at 5 
per cent. tothe amount of fourteen and a half millions of dol- 
lars; or itwould have given to all citizens of Virginia of 21 years 
of age (as per census of 1830) upwards of $29 each; or, if di- 
vided among the several counties of the State, it would have 
yielded to each, upon a computation according to the census of 
1830, the amounts respectively annexed to their names in the 
following table: 

Table showing the amount which each county in the State of 

Virginia would have received from Isto—fi om which 

period Mr. Clay’s land bill was tohare taken effect—up 


to 1538. 
Madison . + $32,240 - $26,230 
Greenville - 25,690 36,500 
Prince William 35,580 56,930 
Nelson, - 40,620 57,850 
Mathews . 27 5-0 29,670 
Middlesex - 14,880 57,810 
Elizabeth City 18,220 45,790 
Charlotie 54,900 30,180 
S -uthampton 58,020 935,920 
Orange 52,690 53.350 
Dinwiddie 49.020 39,710 
Chesterfield 67,090 25,560 
Lunenburg - - 43,120 28,630 
Town of Petersburg - 29.900 33,230 
Stafford county - 33,970 41,920 
Spottsylvania - 42,900 93.680 
Town of Fredericks- 19,330 

11,920 | Louisa - 58,140 

31,190 | King George 


burg - ° 
Northampton 22,740 

26,620 | Essex - 37,920 
21,800 | Gloucester - 


Patrick : 

Richmond 38,190 

Charles City - 19.820 | Nansemond 36,540 

Bedford county 72910 | Powhatan . 30,670 
19.080 | Buckingham - 66,250 
27,700 | Meckleaburgh 


Giles - : 
Grayson : 72 960 
East Harrison 36,430 | Culpeper - 86,730 
West Harrison 14,450 | Warwick - 5,650 
Hampshire - 40,600 | Caroline - 63,990 
: 24,370 | Albemarle - 81,540 
40,540 | Norfolk - 


Hardy 

Jefferson 54 000 

Kanawha 33,340 | North Augusta 32,910 
22470 | South Augusta 38,820 
13,300 | Alleghany - 


Lewis ° 
Logan : 11,140 

23.260 | Brooke : 25,350 
23.600 | Bath - 


Lee - - 

East Monongalia 14,470 

West Monongalia 26,600 | Berkeley 37.90 
28,070 | Botetourt : 58,880 
44.360 | Cabell - 


Monroe 
Montgomery 21,220 
9,600 | East Frederick 60.890 
23 580 | West Frederick 


Morgan 

Mason 43 010 
59670 | Greenbrier - 33,450 
32.770 | Ohio : 


Hanover - 
Princess Anne 56,130 

17,330 | Preston : 12,600 
56,540 | Pendleton : 


Lancaster : , 
Campbell 22 580 
Town of Lynchburg - 15.050 | Pocahontas - 9,150 
Fauquier county 95.230 | Randolph - 18 050 
Amherst . 43.420 | Russell : 24 190 
James City” - 13.320 | Rockingham - 74 500 
New Kent 23,260 | Rockbridge - 57.300 
Norfolk borough 35,400 | Scott . 20.620 
Frankiin county 53 680 | East Bhenandoah . 
Westmoreland 30,280 | West Shenandoah 
37,390 | Tyler : 
42,080 | Tazewell 


Goochland = - 
Cumberland - 

37,970 | Washington - 
31.790 


Isie of Wight 
St. George’s parish 

Accomac county 27,240 

100,928 

79,190 


Henry - 
Nottaway . 
Brunswick - 
Henrico : 
Fiuvanna - 
City of Richmond 
Sussex ° 
Prince George 
King Wilham 
Prince Edward 
Amelia : 
Surry : 
Northumberland 
Fairfax - 
King and Queen 
Pittsylvania - 
York : 


Halifax . 
Loudon . 


Tune, 11 
H. of Reps, 


Before I proceed, Mr. Chairman, to examine other 
which | propose to call the attention of the commit 
recur to the original situaticn and condition of the publi 
I will not, however, go through the entire details co 
gentleman from New Ham, shire, (Mr. Arnerrox }just 
the vote wasto have been taken, some time since es the 
bill, rose and made a lengthy speech on the land bill of the 
session} and, in the course of his speech, 1 understood } 
say that the lands ceded by the States to the General Gon 
ment alone furnished the argument for the friends of die, 
tion, and he was pleased to take Virginia, as admitted 
have had the best title to these lands of any of the Balen 
inferred that he doubted even her title. I have, however », 
learn that the question of title has been raised in regard 
lands of which she was possessed. With the characier of 
cessions and the rights of other States, 1 am not so famih, 
have no question, however, that they are equally valid 
those of my own State. 

In 1778, Virginia, relying on the indomitable bravery of 
own sons, placing herself on her own resources, took the 
against the common enemy, and drove the French and the 
dians from the Northwestern Territory, which then became 
own. She planted her standard on the very wallsof the ene 
who surrendered to her one of the richest and most beayy 


countries onearth. All of the territory lying northwes off 


Obio river was hers by conquest, and it was hers by posse, 
and occupation. So fully and completely was it hers, tha: 
appointed surveyors to lay it off into sections and tracis 
setilement; and these officers entered upon the discharge oft 
duties. The whole country was hers—conceded to be hers 
everybody inal! the States at the time of the final ratificay 
of the articles of confederation. 

In proof of her rights, (if proof were needed,) Congres, 
the 6th of September, 1780, recommended to the State, 
did to others, “a liberal cession to the United States ofay 
tion of their respective Claims, for the common benefit of 
Union ” 

The State of Virginia, thereupon, in a spirit of liberality, 
magnanimity, and of patriotism I might say, when applied 
her population, (that in those days, or even at the p 
time, has no parallel on record,) surrendered the whole of 
lands, except what she retained to pay bounties to her 
diers—many of whom, I regret to say, remain unpaid, } 
ever, even to the present time. She was among the first 
sir, to step forward and offer her rich domain as a sacri 
on the altar of harmony and brotherhood, consecrated, 
had been, by the blood of all the States in one glorious com 
cause. 

These lands were ceded “‘unto the United States in Cong 
assembled, for the benefit of the said States,” to be consid 
as the deed of Virginia declares, “tas a common fund, ford 
use and benefit of such of the United States as have become, 
shall become, members of the confederation or federal al 
of the said States, Virginia inclusive, according to their 
respective charge and expenditure; andshall be faithfully 
bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for no other ue 
purpose whatever.” 


The deeds of cession from the other States contained simi 
provisions; and I would, if time allowed, here call the atieni 
of the committee to the particular language and phraseon 
that is used; but the subject is familiar to all the members off 
House. The lands had been ceded to the United States in 
gress assembled, for the benefit ef the said States, and for 
use of such of them as should become members, or such 
then were members of the confederation, Virginia inclu 
It is obvious, then, it seems to me, that the United Statesare 
the trustees, holding the fund for the benefit of each and oi 
the States; that, as trustees, the United States in Cong 
assembled are bound to distribute the fund according tow 
would be “the usual and respective charge and expendia 
of each of the Siates, if the articles of confederation werer 
in force, instead of the Constitution: for it must be borne 
mind that, at the time the deeds of cession were execuitl 
Virginia, the present Constitution of the United States bal 
been adopted. Each Siate, then, for itself, was bound tof 
nish its proper proportion of the charge and expenditure, ¥ 
however, the States often neglected to do. In order, theref 
obviate this serious inconvenience in some degree, and W 
cure a fund for the use of the States, the lands were ceded 
the United States, as the agent or trustee of the several 8 
for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose wha 
The article of confederation te which reference was evic 
had, is the 8th, in these words: 


“Art. 8 All charges of war, and all other expenses that 
be incurred for the common defence or general wellatt, 
allowed by the United States in Congress assembled 
be defrayed out of a common treasury, which shall b 
plied by the several States, in proportion to the val 
all land within each State, granted to or surveyed for any 
son, as such land and the buildings and imprevemenis iter 
shall be estim;ted, according to such mode a8 the Us 
Siates in Congress assembied shall from time to time direct 
appoint 3 

M The taxes for paying that proportion shall be laid and 
ied by the authority and direction of the Legislatures of ihe 
eral States, within the time agreed upon by the Upiteds 
in Congress assembjed.”’ 


It is very manifest that the ceding States merely intev? 
place this Jand fund in the hands of Congress, where 
Siates are represented, for their benefit only; inasmuch # 
the article 1 have read, they were then required to pr 
common treasury, to be supplied by themselves, a 
proportions, or, in the very words, according to “the v* 
spective charge and expenditure.” The reservailon of the 
of Georgia, subsequent thereto, after the adoption of tt 
stitution, but strengthens the position. ™ 

If it had been the intention to place this fund uncondt 
at the disposal of Congress, why limit it. as was «lone, WF 
cific use, and to no other whatever? If it was it 
the property of Congress, why not have declared we 
theits, instead of setting it apart for the use of the Siat 
had heen designed to be applied without respect (0 (be 
it would most naturally, it seems to mey have beeo vec 
be a common fund for all national purpeses, | 
specially reserved for the use and benefit of the Sule 
d ag the ceding States; and this, I re is the 
both Virginia and Georgia— uage both 
ter the Constitution was adopted. . 

Sir, soon after the cession by Virginia, the presentV™ 
tion of the United States became the supreme law, 
tains within itse}{ all the powers of a perfect 
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others, it has those “to declare war;’’ “to raise and sup- 
Me nies:” “to provide and maintain a navy.” That Con- 
ea be enabled to carry these ans other powers into 
without relying “to be supplied by the Siates’’ when 
. it was first provided with the power “to lay and col- 
eo duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, &c., 
’ the United States;” and also, in the event that these fatl, it 
lastly, even “borrow money on the credit of the United 
pay ay as the Constitution declares in the Sch section of the Ist 
wet, 


o then, in virtue of these clauses, for the purposes enu- 
ed, the Congress of the United States has ample powers 
os revenue without the aid of the States, or without look- 
a aon for supplies “for the charges of war,” or “other 
ses.’ There is no claim in the Constitution of this Jand 
ind for such purposes; but, on the contrary, it is impliedly 
disclaimed by the express provision for the powers I have 
mame. This power of laying imposts, or duties on imports, 
while it is given to Congress, cannot be exercised by any of 
the States; and it is expressly denied to them, unless with the 
tofCongress. The States, therefore, being without the 
meansof raising revenue, In the form that the United States do, 
they require jor themselves the use of the land money. I 
would ask if it can be supposed for a moment, when the States 
with a portion of their sovereignty, as they did in con- 
ceding to the General Government the power “to lay and collect 
taxes,” &c., that they meant to suriender all claim to the land 
mosey, which was properly theirs? Did they mean to give up 
this to the United States, as well as the power to tax their ciu- 
zeus} Did they mean to reserve nothing, even in the hands of 
trustees, to pay their own debts? Sir, they meant to place these 
lands in the hands of Congress only as their trustee; and the 
trusteeship is recognised in the 3d section of the 4th article of 
the Constitution, which confers om Congress the power “‘to dis- 
of the public lands.’’ When we look for a guide to (i- 
rect us how the mevey is afterwards to be applied, as the Con- 
aitution is silent, we are naturally led to the compacts that 
were made before an‘ since the Constitution was adopted, or, in 
oiher words, to the deeds of cession. That of Virginia declares 
itto bea common fund, for the benefit—not of the United States 
in Congress assembled, but for the use and benefit of such of the 
United States as were then, or should become, members of the 
confederation, Virginia inclusive. The idea of a benefit to ac- 
crue to each State, as a State, is constantly kept up by the 
words that are employed in all the cessions; while the inten- 
tion to confer on the United States, as an aggregate body, the 
right to use this fund for the purposes of the General Govern- 
ment, is not even to be inferred; it beiug, as I again repeat, ap- 
propriated to the use and benefit of the States, and to no other 
use or purpose whatever. 

After the close of the Revolution, (said Mr. G.,) and even 
down to the close of the late war, while the General Govern- 
ment was greatly in debt, when the country had not yet re- 
covered from its early struggle for liberty, and when the States 
were free from embarrassment, an appropriation of the land 
money to national purposes was acquiesced in, rather than con- 
ceded to be right. Its application, therefore, under the citcum- 
stances, to the payment of the United States debts, is certainly 
noargument in favor of its continuance now, when the States 
- compelled to call on their trustees for it to pay their own 

ets. 


There was, at the time of the cession of these Jands, a degree 
of propriety in making the disposition of them that was ulti- 
mately effected. Some of the States were small, and therefore 
naturally looked with a little jealousy on the larger ones; and, 
indeed, some of the larger ones that were without lands felt that 
there Was great inequality in the old thirteen, so long as such 
immense tracts of these Western forests belonged to a portion of 
them, and not to the whole. While this inequality existed in 
regard to territory, the States were all considered as sovereign 
in themselves. These independent corporations or sovereign- 
ues, bound together only by a “rope of sand,” as the confedera- 
von was called, might well, it is to be presumed, have seen 
with a jealous eye all the advances that were made by oneover 
the other ia the acquisition of territory, or of political power and 
importance, which were likely at some day to make one too 
strong foranother. This very subject, therefore, was the great 
cause of dissension, and it had like to have prevented the ratifi- 
cation of the articles of confederation. New Jersey decided, in 
fact, at one time, not to ratify, because the lands claimed by 
Gieat Britain were not acknowledged as “the common prop- 
erty of Congress.” The State of Maryland also refused to rati- 
fy for a time, claiming that the lands should be “a common 
estate, to be granted out on terms beneficial to ali the United 
States.” Delaware did the same thing. These claims were re- 
sisted with firmness, however; and the Legislature of Virginia, 
in 1779, asserted her claim to these lands, andshe declared any 
allempt on the partot Congress to “assume a jurisdiction or 
arrogate a right of adjudication’’ therein, as “not only umwar- 
ranted by, but expressly contrary to, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the confederation,’’ “a violation of public faith,” and 
“a most dangerous precedent, which might hereafter be urged 
lo deprive of territory, or subvert the sovereignty and govern 
ment of, any one or more of the United States.” But the dis- 
senting Siates finally abandoned their pretensions and ratified 
the confederation, relying to obtain that from the magnanimi'y 
and the justice of Virginia and other States, which they could 
not obtain by asserting claims so utterly groundless This jus- 
Uce was,as I have shown, soon accorded to them by the deeds 
ofcessivn: and thus was acquired a large portion of the public 
lands now held for the benefit of the States. 

Ido not entertain any purpose, Mr. Chairman, of going into 
af argument in regard to the difference between the lands ceded 

those acquired by parchase. It is only necessary to state 
the case. In 1803, the United States purchased Louisiana from 
France for fifieen millions, and Florida from Spain in 1319, for 
five millions of dollars. These sums were taken from the gen- 
eral treasury, which was made up of both the money derived 
the sale of wher (ceded) lanus, and from the duties that 
Were collected from merchandise imported into the country. 
But the cost of bo.b Louisiana and Flovida has been considered 
paid out of the land fund; and it has. accordingly, been al- 
ways charged tothat fund. It appear from a statement made 
the records of the treasury, that up tothe 30:h September, 

i ied, in various forms, the sum of 

m, on account of charges grow- 

lands, iacluding the purchase of Louisiana and 

had been paid $69,323, This leaves a balance 

still of the public iands of $142,018,766. The pur- 

‘Lovisiana Ficrida having been made with the 
eet the sale of other lands, given by the States 
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to the United States for particular purposes, it can only be re- 
garded as the conversion of one kind of land into another. The 
lands thus acquired are now, of course, subject to the same 
rules, conditions, and restrictions as would apply to the origi 
nal lands. Ifthis be so—and it cannot be otherwise, either on 
principles of law or of equity—the whole of the public lands 
thusacquired by purchase, as well as those ceded by the Btates, 
are held only in trust by the United States, for the purposes I 
have mentioned, The ceded lands, therefore, do not atlord the 
only argument in favor of distribution, as the gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. ATHERTON] seemed to suppose. 

Mr. Goaeorn said, if it were necessary further to illustrate his 
views by authorities, he might refer to the decisions of the Su- 
preme Couri, which have determined it, or rather have set ted 
the question in regard to the character in which the United 
States hold the public lands. He aliuded te the decisions in the 
case of Dodridge vs. Thompson, 9ih Wheaton, page 469, where 
the court said: 

“It has been truly observed that, while the Government of 
the Union has been considered as holding the territory ceded by 
Virginia in trust for the officers and soldiers of Virginia, so far 
as the reservation for their benefit extenda, it is also to be con- 
sidered as holding the lande not reserved in trust for the na- 
tion, and as being bound, by its high duties, to execute the 
trust.” 


Also, in the case of Jackson vs. Clark, Ist Peters, p. 628, af- 
ter reciting portions of the deed of cession from Virginia, the 
Court said: 

“The Government of the United States then received this ter- 
ritory 1 (rust, not only for the Virginia troops on continental es- 
tablishment, but also for the nse and benefit of the members of 
the Confederacy; and this trust is to be executed by a faithful 
and bona fide disposition of the land for that purpose.” 


These decisions, it is true, refer only to the lands ceded by 
Virginia; but they nevertheless, ic principle, apply with equal 
force to all the public lands that are held in trust by the United 
States 

Further, sir, the views expressed by Congress on various oc- 
casions—those repeated by the Supreme Court, as well as the 
plain letter of the acts of cession themselves—bave been most 
fully and amply sustained by the executive brancl of this 
Government also. I will here (said Mr. G.) only notice the 
opinions and views as set fourth by General Jackson himself, 
whose authority will go far, very far, with many, I am sure, 
to fix their own opinions, where they may not have been al- 
ready formed. In his message to Congress in December 1832, 
he said: 

“As the lands may now be considered as refeved from this 
pledge, the object for which they were ceded having been ac- 
complished, itis in the discretion of Congress to dispose of them 
in such way as best to conduce to the quiet, harmony, and general 
interest of the American people,” &c. “It seemsio me to be 
our true policy thatthe public landsshall cease, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to be a source of revenue,’’ &c. 


This is notall. He used the following language iaa message 
to Congress of the next year, (1833,) which bears on some of the 
points involved: 


“The cessions of Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, in 
express terms, and all the rest impliedly, not only provide spe- 
cifically the proportion according to which each State shall 
profit by the proceeds of the lang sales, but they proceed to de- 
clare that they shall be faithfully and dona fide dispesed of for 
that purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 


And adds: 


“This is the fundamental law of the land at this moment, 
growing out of compacts which are older than the Constitution, 
and formed the corner-stone on which the Union itself was 
erected.” “The Constitution (it says in another place) left all! 
the compacts before made in full force; and the rights of all par- 
ties remain the same under the new Government that they were 
uoder the Confederation.” 


And again: 


“The solemn compacts invited by Congress, in a resolution 
declaring the purposes to which the proceeds of the lands shou |d 
be applied, originating before the Constitution, and forming the 
basis on which it was made, bound the United States to a par- 
ticular course of policy in relation to them, by ties as strung as 
can be invented to secure the faith of nations.” 


This language is most clear, most forcible; and I will not add 
a word of comment, expressing only the hope, as I do, that the 
former friends of General Jackson will join with us in carrying 
out the views here hinted at. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have said that the opinions which I en- 
tertained on this subject were in part confirmed in my mind by 
the President himself—by that Virginian nowat the head of the 
Executive, whom 1f once regarded, while he was an old-fash- 
ioned Virginia burgess, asa sort of teacher of political truths 
truths to which I was inclined to give a ready assent. To none 
of his doctrines, however, did 1 so readily yield, to none have I 
so constantly adhered, as that which was maiutained by him in 
respect to the proper dispesition to be made of the public 
lands. 1 allude to that period of his political life when he was 
last a member of the Virginia Legislature, from the county of 
Charles City—when I cannot suppose a station so exalted as the 
Presidency of these twenty-six United States had ternpted his 
ambition. It was at a time, too, when, in giving utterarce to 
his sentiments, he not only spoke the words of truth and of so- 
berness, but his opinions were thoee of both Whig and Demo- 
cratin the Legislature of which he was a member. 


In the year 1839, sir, (just before Mr. Tyler’snomiuatien to 
the Vice Presidency,) as chairman of the committee of the 
House of Delegates to which the subject was referred, he made 
a most satisfactory report—of which he was the author—sus- 
taining the principles he had before advocated, and ugging that 
the proceeds of the public lands belonged rightfully to the 
States, as I have arguedthey now do. That ieport I have now 
in my hands; and 1 beg leave to read an extract or two from it, 
in ordes to strengthen the arguments on which I myself rely in 
supporting the measure. Speaking of Virginia’s cession, he 
says: 

“Why, ther, should her fair proportion of the moneys de- 
rived from the sales of the ;-ublic lands be denied to her? Your 
committee is unable to perceive any sound objection to this; 
but, on the contrary, drawing its augury for the future from 
the past, it considers this General Aesembly ae bound, by the 
highest considerations of State and general open, to urge the 
measure of distribution upon Congress. subject of the 
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public lands is one of fearful import, not orly to the purity, 
but to the stability, of our political institutions. Political par- 
ties, headed by ambitious leaders, judging of what may be by 
what has been in the history of other countries, may be tempted 
to use them tn order to decide doubtful issues. Every prinei- 
ple of justice and equality in the distribution of benefits may 
come to be overlooked, andthe obligation of the moat solemn 
compacts be entirely set aside.” 

The President then considered “the stability of our political 
institutions’ as requiring distribuvon; “the obligations of the 
most solemn compacts” required it; “every principle of jus- 
tive and equality” demanded it; and 
of state urged 1 upon him, upon hiv colleagues, and upon the 
country. These views were noto ly embraced in the report— 
a small partof which I have just read—but they were repeated 
in the resolutions with which it was accompanied. It with be 
impossible, however, within the limits of the time l propose 
to oceupy, to refer in detail to the report, or to all the resolu- 
tions which accompanied and grew out of it 

The first of these resolutions affirms that the public landa be- 
long to all the States; and it was adopted unanimously, It 
would not be difficult, I think, then, to prove—this being estab. 
lished—that, when those lands are sold, the proceeds thereof 
must belong also to the States. And the second resolution de- 
clares: 


*2. Resolved, That it is amongst the most solemn duties de- 


volved upon the Congress of the United States ‘fuiihfully and 
bona fide’ to dispose of the public lands in such manner as will 
equally enure tothe benefit of all the States who may now be 
or shall hereafter become, members of this Confederacy; anc 
that this General Assembly ceprecates the adoption of ail such 
measures by Congress as will have a contrary tendency.” 


highest considerations 


And on this the yeas and nays were demanded; and it was 
adopted unanimously also—yeas 130, 

The third resolution, opposing the graduation of the price 
of the public lands, as ‘‘unsetiling their condition,’ and im 
pairing the equality of benefits arising from the same, was 
adopted—only thirteen voting against it. 

The fourth resolution, as reported by the committee original- 
ly, was in the following words: 

“Resolerd, That not only the experience of the past, but a 
wise forecast, requires the speedy adoption of some equitable 
plan providmg for the distribution among the States, in just 
proportions, .of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands; 
and this General Assembly doth therefore earnesily urge upon 
Congress the immediate adoption of such measures as will be 
best calculated to attain this most desirable object.” 


The committee, however, on having this recommitted to 
them, reported the following as a substitute. 


1. “Resolved, That the lands which were ceded by the sav- 
eral States to the United States were ceded in trust for the com- 
mon benefit of all the States; and this General Assembly doth 
earnesily urge upon Congress the speedy adoption of some 
equitable plau for the distribution of the net proceeds of the 
sales thereof among the States. 

2. “Resolved, That the lands acquired by the United States 
by purchase are held in trust for the common benefit of all the 
States; and this General Assembly doth declare the opinion, 
that the most just and equitable plan for disposing of the net 
proceeds of the sales thereof, is by distributing the same in 
just proportions among all the States.”’ 

Mr. Smith of Isle of Wight then proposed to amend this sub- 
stitute, by striking outthe whole thereof after the word “re 
solved,’ and inserting an amendment, so as to cause it tc 
read: 


“ Resolved, That the application of the proceeds of the aalos 
of the public lands of the United Sta’es to the general pur- 
poses of the Government, in carrying into effect the powers 
granted by the Constitution, is that disposition of them which 
is most equitable, and which will most effectually and equally 
enure to the use and benefit of all the States.” 

The question then recurred on the adoption of this amend 
mentot Mr. ¥mith, in lieu of the substitute; and it was deter- 
mined in the negative—ayes 34, noes 88—Mr, Tyler voting in 
the negative. 

This broad proposition covered the whole ground, as will be 
at once perceived. It maintained that Congress ought to ap- 
ply the proceeds of the public lands to the uses or “general 
purposes”? of this Government. 

Mr. Tyler voted, it wilibe seen, with the majority of more 
than 2 to 1; or, in other words, against applying the land money 
to the uses of the General Government, as Mr. Smith bad pre- 
posed, 

But the questions connected with and growing out of this 
issue were atill further tested.. Mr. Bayly (now Judge Bayly) 
then meved, after the defeat of Mr. Smith’s proposition, te 
amendthe substitute of the committee, which I have before 
read, by striking out the whole of it, and to insert, in lieu 
thereof, the following: 


“That Congress ought to adopt some equitable plan provi- 
ding for the distribution among the States, in just proportion, of 
the net proceeds of the sales of the public lands, or so much 
thereof as may not be necessary, taken in conjunction with the 
customs, as regulated by the act of Congreas of the 2d of 
March, 1833, and other sources of revenue, to deiray the ex- 
penditures of the Government economically administered.” 


The question being put on adopting this amendment, it was 
determined in the negative—ayes 55, noee 7|—Mr. Tyler in the 
negativeagain. From this vote, and others, it will be seen that 
he was unwilling to use any portion even of the land fund (in 
conjunction with the money collected from other sources) for 
defraying the expenses of the Government economically ad- 
minisiered—claiming it all, as he did then, very properly, as the 
money of the States; and thus seeming to repudiate ite connex- 
ion with the compromise act—at a time, too, when there was a 
deficiency in the revenue, and the issve of t(receury notes had 
actually commenced to supply this deficiency, at the extra ses- 
sionin 1837, nearly two years preceding this vote ! 

The first resolution of the substitute already recited was then 
adop ed—ayes 69, noes 56—Mr. Tyler in the affirmative. The 
second resolution of the substitute then being under considera. 
tiou,a motion was made by Mr. Bayly to amend it, by addi 
thereto the following: “provided. however, that no such distri. 
botien shal! take place after 1842;”’ and the question bei put, 
jt was determined in the negative—ayes 49, noes 75—-Mr. Tyler 
inahe negative. Thus, sir, in 1939, he decided the very ques. 
tiofi which, as J understand it, has now arisen, in 1842, by his 
present proposition (similar to Mr. Bayly’s)to repeal the opera, 
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tions of hisown bill. But, sir, to trace ita etep further. The 


amendment bemg rejected, the second resolution of the eubsti- 
tite was adepted. Tie question then recurred on adopting the 
fourth resolution of the committee, as amended by the substi- 
tute; aod was first put upon the first resolution, which is the 
gime as be'ore recited, “ihat the lands which wereceded,” &c., 
and wae determined in affii mative, of course—aycs 77, noes 49 
—Mr. Tyler in the aflamative. The second reeolution, which, 
ales, is (he same as that before recited, “ihat the lands ac. 
quired,’ &« , was then ado; ted—ayes76 noes 52--Mr. Tyler 
jn the affinnaive Twill be seen at a glance, then, that he, too, 
plac dall the lands, boh these ceded and those acquired oy 
purchase, onthe rame ground 

A motion was now mace hy Mr Venable to amend the report 
of ihe commutee, by adsling the following: 


“Resolced, thatthe principles of justice and cquality re- 
quire tatihe Government of the Unned @rates should account 
with eedl of the Biates as have received no appropriation from 
the public lands, oF of money arwing from the eales thereof in 
gach manner ae will place gerd Sices onan equal foo e, inthis 
re pect, wih the States that have received appropriations.” 
Ayes 72, voces d9--Wr. Vy erin the affirmative. 

Against the prmciples of thie resoldtion, it was contended 
that the Usited Sa es woul! be bound to provide. from their 
ordinary rev. nuea, a sem sufficient to meke up ihe Ineqnati'y 
to the el.! Sues, which Mr, Tyler, in his report, says have re- 
ceived no bene fis of thie kin! correspending wah the grants 
made tothe vew. These benefits, thus to be mae up accord. 
ing to his view, amount to seme millions of ollars; which 
would haveto be raised by anincreare of cuties, there beng no 
surplus now, as Uiere was none at the ime of the report made 
hy him, and the ad »ption of the foregoing resolution, Il would 
be uawiuling togo thus far, and L presume he would now also; 
being opposed, os he is, to diairibution altoeether, Lonty vant 
the amount that sha'l hereafter accrue divided accoriog to the 
principles of the bill, Task not that the United States shall 
new be hel! to account (as they have nothing wherewith to 
pay) for these old balances. : 

Mr. I'yler, however, in making the distribution of the land 
fund anong ( e Siates, did it with asa'voor proviso that he 
had no wish to distury the compromise bill, (ao called.) in 
which the friends of distribution have ulways expressed their 
concurrence with him; thoueh it has, as Tconceive. ne connex- 
ion wharever wih a fund admitted by him to belong, the whole 
of it, t the States; andas he had admitted, by vouing against 
Juige Biyly’s proposinon—which,in express terms, referred 
to the act vw! March 2 1893 ° 

Mr. Chairman, at the time to which T have had reference, 
several of my colleagues now on this floor were members of 
the House of Delegates, and voted, as did Mr. Tyler, on all 
these various resolutions = Tatiude to the gentlemen from the 
Augists, Albemarle, Frederick. Mecklenburg, and Richmond 
districts, (Meesre. Srvant, Gitmer, Barton, Co pg, end 
Rotts jal) of whom, eave my friend trom Mecklenburg, [Mr. 
Goons. voted with Mr. Tyler, I believe, invariably; and to 
those q ntlemen Lnow return my most sincere thanks for the 
very deci‘ed alvocacy they gave to the policy of distribution, 
and to which, no doubt, they willadhere t Astomy colleague 

Mr. Goopr)} who then dissented from the others, I believe he 

as been a consistent epponent of this policy, and I have, there- 
fore, no fault co fi.d with his course. Ibelieve him to be sin- 
cere and honest in his views; and on many occasions have I 
known him to do the amplest justice to his political opponents, 
when tt was denied by others. He is(saii1Mr G.) that sort of 
an adversary with whom cannot find it in my heart to differ 

veraonally, however we may be politically separated by an 
Sanne support of conflicting measures; and Timpeach notthe 
honesty or purity of mouve of any of tiose who bore a parton 
this occasion. 


With regard to the Presidenv’a course, 1 have been led to no- 
tice 1, becauee ofthe influence bis epinions may be supposed 
to exerlin some secitonsof the country, and among his fiiends 
on thia floor. 1 have alluded ton, also, wrth some minuteness, 
because | was desirous of showing, as those opipions were en- 
teriained by him while a member of the Virginia Legislature, 
that they had not been discarded when he first came into the 
Presideotintchair 

(Mr. Sxypux of Pennsylvania here inquired what the opin- 
ions of Jobn Pvier had todo with the present bill. Cries of 
‘Go on—go on.” 

The Caataman aste | Mr. Gocotn if he yielded the floor to 
the genuernan from Pew sylvania 

Certainly, sand he, i the gemleman wished to propound to 
him a quesiio., as he has; and in reply, (said Mr G.) 1 will 
tell him why the opinions of the Presidunt have been alinded to 
My colleague over the way (Mr. Wiss] had inumated this 
morning, as he had been understood by this side of the House, 
that, in a Certain Contingency, this bill would be vetoed, and 
that— 

Here Mr. Wise interposed, and warmly disclaimed having 
made or meant such an mtimation. He spoke for hinselfatone 
Ata proper time he should fullow his colleague (Mr. Gocarn] 
in this review of Mr. Tyler’s votes, and show chat they were in 
perfect consistency with his present views ] 

Mr. Goaarn said his colleague [Mr Wise] had declared he 
would review the course of Me Tyler: he hoped, then, it 
would not be regarded as wrong on his (Mr. G.’s) part tw have 
done the same. He, at least, should do eo; aud that in regard 
to his colleague, who had just disclaimed speaking for the 
President, be believed that many other gentlemen had under- 
stool him at first very differently; and they had noticed bis lan- 
guage the more, becuuse they remember that on a former oc 

‘The proviso alluded to isin these words, inuoduced by Mr, 
Tyler: 

» Resolved, nevertheless, That, by the fore zoing resolutions, 
urging the distribution of the proceeds of the siles of the pub- 
lie tands, this General Assembly doth not mean, in any event, 
to inftinge or disturb the act of Congress, passed the 2d of 
March, 1833, ‘or the settiement of the tariff, commonly called 
the compromise act; but, on the contrary, it hereby de- 
clares and resolves that the said compromise act should be held 
sacred and inviolate.” Ayes 8&3, noes 35—Mr. Tyler inthe at- 
firmative. 


tSince the above remarks were made, in looking over the 
Journal, it appears that Mr. Gilmer voted in the negative upon 
the amendinent, tnsiead of the affirmative, in regard to che com- 
promise actof 1833, reened in the foregoing note. The others 


named (Messrs Stuart, Botte, and Barwon) voted i eftym: 
ative with Mr. Tyles. ” : — 
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casion, before a certain celebrated veto, his colleague had put 
forth the same sort of premonitory symptoms. [A laugh ) 

(Me Wise. Lid; and there are gen‘lamén hete who et -ted 
te the workd that they did not believe President Tyler would 
veto the bank bill— who knew that I told them expressly that he 
would 

Mr. ene said his colleague admitted, then, that he (Mr. 
W.] sometimes knew in advance the views of the President be- 
fore they were made known here. It is therefore (said Mr. G ) 
that I attached so much importance to what, asl and others 
sipposed—coming from that quarcer—was an intimation of an- 
wher veto. In this view, od this alone, he had sought the 
floor thia morning; as he certainly was willing to admit that the 
opinions ofthe President, from his elevated station as the Chief 
Magis‘rate of the nation, were likely to bave their 1 fluence; he 
was endeavoring oshow why he ought not to veto this bill, or, 
in other worde, why it shoul! be approved by all the depart. 
ments of the Government, as well as the people; and he had re- 
greited extremely t« hear anything that cou'd be construed into 
a threat of Executive displeasure, as bearing on measures be- 
fore this House. He wae giad his colleague had seoken, as he 
erid only for himself, and had now told us what would be his 
own corse. 

I will, in pursuing the subject to the point at which I was in 
terrupte!, ask the attention o: the Honse to a part ofthe message 
which the President ‘ransmitted to Congress at the commence- 
mentotthe Jast session; to the sentiments of which—or most of 
them, I may say—there was a hearty response from all the 
friends of diatribuuion in both branches of Congress—<enti- 
ments reierated again and again before his elecuon, and repeat- 
el since, alsu. A single exiract is all that I will trouble the 
House with at this time. It says: 


“As one sincerely devoted to the task of preserving a just bal- 
lance ‘mn our sysiem of Gavernment, by the maintena: ce of the 
S.ates in a condinon the most tree and respectab!e, and in the 
full possession of all their power, I can no otherwise than feel 
desirous for theiremencipation from the situation to which the 
pressure on their finances vow suljeeta them. And, while I 
mustrepudiate—as a measure founded in errr, and wanting 
constituuional sanction—the slightest approach to an assump- 
tion by Uns Government of the debts of the States, yet I can 
ere, in the distribution advcrted to, much to recommend it. 
The compacts between the proprietor States and Uus Govern. 
ment expressly guaranty to the States ALL the benefiis which 
ma arive from the saies. The mode by which this is to be ef- 
fecied addresses itself to the discretion of Congress as the trus- 
tee for the States; and its exercise, after the wost beneficial 
matver, is restrained by nothing inthe gran's or in the Constitu- 
tion, 8» long as Congress shal! consult that equality in the dis 
tribution which the compacta require. Inthe present condi- 
ten of some of the States, the quesuion of distribution may be 
rerarded as substantially a question between direct and indirect 
taxation. Ith distribution +e net made in some form or other, 
the necessity will daily become more urgent with the debtor 
States for a resort to an oppressive system of direct taxatio:, or 
their credit, and, necessarily, their power and influence, will be 
greatly diminished. The payment of taxes, after the most in- 
convenient and oppressive mode, will be exacted in place of 
contributions, for the most part voluntarily made, and, there- 
tore, comparatively unoppressive. The States are, emphati- 
cally, the constituents of this Government; and we should be 
e:itirely regardless of the objects held in view by them in the 
creation of this Government, tf we could be indifferent to their 
good. The happy effects of such a measure upon all the 
States would immediately be manifested. With the debtor 
States, it would effect the reltef, to a great extent, of the citizens 
from a heavy burden of direct taxation, which presses with se- 
verity on the laboving classes, an€ wouk! eminen'ly arsist in res: 
toring the general prosperby Av immediate advance would take 
p'ace tn the price of the State securisies, and the attitude of the 
States would become once more, as it should ever be, lofty and 
erect. With States laboring under nu «xtreme pressure from 
debt, the fund which they would derive from this source would 
enable them to improve their condition in an eminent degree.” 

This postion of the President was one. I repeat it, which, at 
the time, gave satisfaction to his friends on this particular 
question; and accordingly, to car:y out his views, and those of 
tne country, the land bill of the last session was passed It did 
not, however, gw to the extent that I desired, (as it passed on 
coming from the Senate;) and no doubt, in that provision re- 
lating to iis repealinaceriain comingency, it was objectionable 
with a majority of the friends of distribution—at least in this 
branch of Covgress. They, however, were finally willing to 
yiel! something to what they conceived to he a peculiar prepos- 
session of their colleagnes in favor of a particular phraseclogy 
rather than to any well-founde:! claim of right. They, there- 
fore, vote ! az I did—te concur in the ame: dment of the Senate. 
This amendment only repealed or suepended the land bil, 
when two facis were combined: that is, when duties were laid 
* ineonsistent wiih the provisions” of the act of 21 March. 1833, 
“and beyond 20 per cent.”” A duty being laid over 20 per cent, 
does not, of itself, suspend the distribution bill It must also 
be “inconsistent”? with the act of 1833; and no duty is incon- 
sistem with that act, after the 30h of this month, that is laid in 
couformity with that section, which declares thar, after the 30th 
of June, 1842, “such duties shall be laid for the purpose of 
raising such revenue as may be nece sary to an economical ad- 
ministration of the Government.” A duty laid for protection, 
without regard to the wants of the treasury, I admit, would 
operate a suspension of the tand bill; and, in view of this 
poss.bility, the amendment was, perhaps, introduced. But to 
the President, this concession was not consilered—by me, at 
least—as applying; for he had already gone further than’ he 
who was foremost iy maintaining the moet neqnalified right of 
the Sates to this fund. Notwithstanding all this, however, in 
the brief space of six months from the passage of his awn bill, 
he comes in with a message recommending its repeal or sus- 
pension. 

In doing this, however, he alludes to the “urgency” with 
which he had “on more than one occasion felt it his duty to press 
upon Congress the necessity of providing the Government 
with the means of discharging its debts,” and he notices the 
“increasing embarrassments of the treasury.” He tells ve 
“that few of the bardens for which provision is now required 
to be made have been brouglht upon the countr during (his) 
short administftion of its affairs.” Mark that. In the same mes- 
sage, recommending the repeal of the land bill, (his own bill,) he 
declares “when the distribution law was passed, there was rea- 
son to anticipate that there would be a real surplus to distrib- 
ute!” But how conld he have supposed this at that time more 
than atthe prosent? Repeatctlly he had urgrd the importance 
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of providing’ means, as he admits. The “burdene | 
provision is required to be made” existed then, aceo 1 wig 
own showing, and he treated “them as facts» Noh ne to 
ministration they had become to be increas ng embar faa 
If eny doubt the as-ertions, Jet ‘hem look at his “—_ 
extra session. ~He told us then there would be for ne a 
probable deficit of $:1,406,000!” “To meet this” tert, 
“some temporary provision is necessary wn'il the ae 7 
be absorbed by the excess of revenues which are antic — 
accrue at no distant day.” I quote, sir, the very |ay 
the message itsel!, from which it will be seen that, no 
standing the siate of the treasury, the President, anxious» 
declared he then was “to guaran‘y to the States all the on 
which may arise from the sa'es” of the lands, enlemnly enn 
mended the m asure to Congress. He did not lok wy a 
ney avising from the land sales asa part of the vevenes al 
was to be appropriated to lessening the burdens lef, him t 
Mr. Van Buren—he recommended the meagure as a per 
nent system. 

In regard to the debt left by his presecessor, to be paid) 
him, he knew its extent, he had serutinized the account. ho 
examined into the means for i's payment, he liad stated the} 
ance; and in the face of all thia, he deliberately recommen 
the land bill with the same suggestion in regard to the aca 
18330n the one hand, and a declaration on the other thatali th 
benefits of the sales of the public lands are guarantied by onal 
pact to ihe States! | would then ask, what connexion ‘id he 
consider existing between the two subjects? None, whatever 
And, sir, to show that the subject was then really viewed hy him 
in this light, as it had been at the time of his celebrated repop 
in the Virginia Legislature. in 1839, I will read an extrac: from 
the message of Ist Jure. 1841: 


“Under a system of discriminating duties, imposed for py 
poses of revenne, in unison with the provisions of existing wm, 
it is to be hoped that our policy wiil, in the future, be fixed ng 
permanent, so as to avoid those cons'ant fluctuations wie) les 
feat the very objects they have in view. We shall (hus jeq 
maintain a position which, while it will enable us th» mos 
readily to meet the advauces of other countries, calculates g 
promote our trade and commerce, will, at the same time, lrayg 
In onr own hands the means of tetaliatng with greater efig 
unjust regulations.” 


The President, then, did not look to the public lands as q 
source of revenue, except to the States; and he relird, avis 
manifest, solely on a sysvem of discriminating duties to gaily 
the wanis of the treasury He could not suppose a surpluy 
would arise from the sales of the public lands; tor, with a d: fey 
in the treasury of §11.000,000, be had recommended distriby 
tion! While in the Virginia Legislature, in the report J hay 
cited, he used this strong language, which Lam pleased to aly 
as conveying in much more forcible terms than I could com. 
mand, the views I have always entertained. The opinion 
here clearly expressed that the public lands should be reganied 
asa permanent source of revenue to the States—one on whieh 
they could rely. The sketch which he draws of the condition 
of the country under the operation of the aystem is noi leg 
striking than true, if he now would but permit it to be cap 
ried out. 


“By placing at the disposal of the States their distributable 
shares of the procee:ds of the sales, guaranties would at once be 
afforded against all violations of the compacts in regard to them 
—vigilant sentinels-would thereby be placed over the actinn of 
Congress. The directinterest which each of the Sta'es would 
have in the public lands, would cause the people to watch par. 
rowly the course pursued by their Representatives concerning 
them. Nor is this all; .constan: vigilance would also be exer. 
cised over all the expenditures of the Federal Government, in 
order to avoid all inducement on Is part to resort to that re 
source to supply deficiencies in the revenue. The ace of econ. 
omy, we may fonily hope, would in a measure be restored, 
and with it the standard of moral sentiment be elevated; in. 
provement on the face of the whole country rari:'ly display i 
self; works. either not undertaken, or languishing for the 
means to execute them, would be pressed on with vigor—the 
chains of union indissoluble, because formed 0: reciprocal in- 
terests, be ‘thrown around the States; schools for the insirue. 
tion and education of the youwh of the country would be built 
up and endowed; and other subjects, of a highly interesting 
character to the people at large. receive due atiention. The 
fund for the ultimate accomplishment of all these noble par 
poses is abandantly large. The estimated quantity of the pub- 
lic lands, the Indian title to which has been extinguished, 
amounts to 318,536 232 acree, while that to which the Tavian tk 
tle hes net been acquired is estrmated at 766,000 000, 518,000.00 
w hereof lie east, and 218,000,000 west of the Rocky mountains, 
Here, then, is asource of revenue on which the Siates may re- 
ly for an unlimited period to enable them to build up sysiens 
which, far more nseful than the pyramids of Egypt, will, in 
thei results, be equally enduring With their increase in 
wealth and poy ulation, the States will rise up toa condition of 
dignity and importance, and thereby furnish to the friends of 
the federative system the assurance that the Government cre 
ated by our forefathers will be preserved in al! its purity (or 
ages yet tocome. The beneficial effects of such a measure 
could not fail to be experienced by this State in an eminent J+ 
gree. Her people are strongly wedded to agriculrural por 
enits, and their capial, for the most part, is vested in lanls 
Hence the difficulty of raising funda to carry into execuiinn 
those imporiant schemes of internal improvement which have 
been from time to time contemplated. A fruitful source of 
revenue would, through such a measure, be provided, which, 
aided by her other resources, wou'd evable her, in the fulves 
of time. to fulfil a wise and glorious destiny. In availing her 
self of the bencfits thus held out to her, she would be guilty of 
no injustice toany. but would be enjoying advantages whieh 
she carefully rese: ved in her deed of cession, and for which st 
will have paid greatly more than a just equivalent, in the sur 
render of her public domain.” 


Theee I have urged only as the opinions of one nian, and of 
the Legistatare of which he formed a part at one perio? of 
time alluded to; but what are those of the country? Can in 
be mistakeh? Fthink not. Look at the vote of the Congress 
1833. Did'not that body express the wishes and reflect ll 
sentiments ofa majority of the American people in we! 
of @ bill throngh both Honees, to distribute the proceeds of 
sales Of the public lands? Tam satisfied, sir, a large majority 
the people favored that measure; but the will af Congress aol 
the will of the people were crosse| by that of a single individot, 
as it has been since on other important and as it's 
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; ing to the action of Corgress in 1833, to the 
, io wo ee eed, advocated, and so ably sustained by 
bien that ableat of statesmen~ whose name is associated 
—_ ie honorable in the character of a man and a citi- 
. al! that is lofty in patriotism and poliucal integrity — 
ve who is,and has ever been, as 1 hesitate not to say, 
fall men in the Union for the Presidency. Of thia, 
however, to. speak on this occaaion, or avy 
It is not the proper place for the discus- 
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ofguch suljects. é 
son, it cannot be denied, had often expressed 
of distribution; and it was declared in advance 


lor whi 
ing to 
T hiss 


(Genera! Harri 
if injaver 


(sai) gach were his sentiments. If his election, then, proves 
Ont ¢ hung under the circumstances, It serves to show that an 
ipaied newning niajority of the people thought with him on this 
Zilage ~ They ¢ ndorsed his sentiments; those of Mr. Van Bu- 
HO Wit being opposed co his. 1 do not pretetid, however, (o advarice 
US ag opinirn that the results of populac elections may not have 
> benef «asthey will continue to be, brought about by circum- 
Y reco tes which oftentimes seetn to have uo connexion with the 
Ue me aimporvant issues in all popular Governments. Itis not unfair 
PVA tha yesume, however, that, in the great contest of 184), (which, 


him ¢ 
b pery 


other events. placed Mr. Tylerin the Presidential chair,) 
ve was an expression of the op ion of the people of the Union 

vaily on this question of distribution as well as others, Irhere- 
regret thatthe President, by his recommendations, is about 
sijin checking the public will thus expressed, through him 
ihrough the Representatives of the people, in both branches 


Paid! 
t. heb 
| the bai 


nMended Coogress. I regret, sir, that, just as he has presented the 
he act of oelts of this act to the States, he has inGmated his purpose 
at all the willingness to aid in an effort that is making to withhold from 
bY com. mapromised good. Hic has spoken of their embarrassed 


1 lid iion; he has declared that they should be relieved; he has 


hatever, ered ikem with the promise ofa permanent source of reve- 
1 by hin fom the public lands; and he has ted the people of the States 
report expect that they were in fact by those mearis to be relieved from 
ACt {ron MlMonressive taxation, Justatthe moment when they are about 


realize ese blessings, the hope of their enjoyment is defer- 


for put. iby the message he has lately trans:nitted to Congress. Bir, 
€ laws ieave him to the great constituent body of this Union. If he 
xed and satisfy the people that his is the part of wisdom. it is not 


hieh joe to complain. Isincerely, however, deplore this differ- 










‘8 best of opinion. 
he move Mr. Chairman, I might assign many reasons fer the views 
ated 9 ich | have maintained, and shal! continue to pursue, in ref- 
1e, leavg veo the distribution of this land fund, if it were at all neces- 
T efee, vy Lwillonly recapitulate a few on the present occasion— 
few of the most prominent—some of which have teen already 
'3 aga slentally noticed in the course of my remarks; such as have 
nl, aig een urged with so much force by others, and particularly by 
) Sailafy President. 
Sur plug The first is, that the land, and consequently the money, belongs 
td fie, ihe States, by Original agreement and compact. 
istriby 2. The States are now largely indebted for works of internal 
 T have movement Which they have commenced; and this money, 
0 adoyg hich is their own, would enable them to discharge their obli- 
com. tions without a resort to increased direct taxation, 
‘Dwn 3. This money, received by the States, even if they owed no 
garded ht, would evable them to commence and complete various 
| whic ful pnblic works, such as roads, cauals, bridges, &c., without 
‘xituon py additional burdens on the people to construct them. 
vO leag 4. k would improve thereby the agriculture of the coun- 
e Cal y, and consequently benefit the planters and farmers, in 
meg to them many necessary facilities to a market for their 
Yutable pduce. ; 
nice be §. It would enable the States also to educate, without cost 
» them charge, if applied in that way,a numer of the youth of 
tion of country, who may be unfortunately too poor t» acquire 
would herwise the advantages of education or the benefits of com- 
h nar. wn schools ; : , 
ening 6. 1am in favor of adhering to the disposition of the land 
exer. adamong the States, because they alone have the right to 
ent, ig ly it for such laudable objects as sume of those I have enu- 
hat re: erated : - s 
f econ. 7. Because, also, to raise at the present time a sufficieut 
nored mount ol money for these purposes. by direct taxation in the 
ds ine ales, would be to impose too heavy a burden upon the people, 
lay it hea the States have this fund of their own, raised from the 
ot the les of their own lands. 
t—the 8 The Staes having given up to the General Government 
ral ine emost productive and the least objectionable mode of tax 
Strut on—ihat of levying duties on foreign goods—the United States 
e built n, therefore, command a larger revenue, in proportion to 
ESTING ir wants, and with less expense, than the several States in 
The portion to theirs 
> pur. 9. The people will more cheerfully pay, and more easily. too, 
> pub- duty on foreign goods, in order to raise revenue, than a high 
wished, collected by the sheriff of each man in the community, at 
a a ane to supply the increased demands on the State 
00) easuiry. 
laine, WW. The distribution of this money among the States would 
ay Te move one of the greatest, one of the most prominent sources 
siens political intrigue and management in the general elections 
ill, in important offices in the Federal Government. Until it is 
se in mule, the public tands will be a constant fund on which any 
ion of mnlidate may attempt to draw, for the purpose of i:.fluencing 
nde of * voles Of particular sections of the Union. 
t ere. ll. The distribution of the proceeds of the lands among 
ty for @ States will lessen the chances of corruption in the execu- 
asure ® branch of the Government, as the interest of the States 
nt de Ui canse the people at home more narrowly to watch all its 
} pare peraiions, 






lands, '2 It will curtail the power and patronage of the Federal 
























wing mecutive, which has greatly increased within the last ten 
have 'Ts, and ought to be diminished. 

ce of 13. lis withdrawl from the treasury of the General Govern- 
‘hich, st will force the Government toa more rigid economy in the 
joes anagement of its affairs. 

r her: \4. The money arising from the sale of these lands should be 
iy of "buted, or the lands themselves may soon be taken by the 
whieh ‘wes within which they lie, as has been already threatened, 
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i he older States may then receive nothing. 
hil The Permanent adjustment of the plan of distribution 
lle it Will curtail the power and patronage of the Genera 

































nd of verament, will increase the influence of the several States— 
f ite ey)! We may well desire to see accomplished. 

" “ithas b en already argued by some, that it was degrading 
bis | ate pride 5 ee 7 this ee sae ia 4 ee 
t the . ect a orror at t ast say. 

hap ew becoming thereby subeet vient wo the General Govern- 
af 
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APPENDIX To THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Army Appropriation Bill—Mr. Fessenden. 


ment. This objection comes from those who profess to be, pur 
excellence, State-rights men—men who were in favor, at ail 
times, of the election of General Jackson to the Presidency. 
Now, ore these gentlemen willing that he should speak his own 
sentiments, insiead of speaking fur him? Are they willing that 
Ishou'd again use him asa witness? If so, 1 will once more 
quote his language, given to Congress under the solemn in- 
junctions of that clause of the Constitution which, as President, 
required him, “from time to time to give to the ongress in- 
formation of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” I know it is said that he changed his opinion; 
but truth isimmutable In his message in 1839 he made the 
following remarks, applicable to the subject of distribution, 
which he had recommended. 


“In regard to the last objection—its probable effects upon the 
dignity and independence of the S:a:e Gove: nments—it appears 
to me only necessary to state the case as it is, and as it would 
be if the measure proposed were adopted, to show that the 
operation is most likely to be the very reverse of that which the 
objection supposes, In the one case. the State would receive 
its quota of the national revenue for domestic use up na fixed 
principle, asa mater of right, and from a fund to the creation 
of which it had contributed its fair proportion. Surely there 
would be nothing derogatory in that. As matters now stand, 
the States themselves, in their sovereign character, are not 
unfrequently petitioners at the bar of the F. deral Legislature 
for such eHowances out of the national treasury as may com- 
port with their pleasure or sense of duty to bestow upon them, 
Ircannot require argument to prove which of the two courses 
is most compatible with the efficiency or respectabili y of the 
State Governments ” 


Sir, it iz to disar.n the General Government of that dangerous 
weapon, which it now wields against State influence, Stare 
pride, and Stite consequence; it is to prevent the States from 
becoming subservient to the Federal Goveinment, that I, in part, 
am in faver of the measure of distribution, It will infuse into 
them fresh vigor and activity, which many of them now want. 
It is as idle to talk about the States making themselves sup 
Pliants for fivora, when they are only demanding their own 
money, #8 it is to ma'ntain that they aban'on any lofty princi. 
ple, or lay aside any of their high character. by insisting on their 
own rights! They owe two hundred millions of money, and 
they are languishing under burdens frem which they seck to be 
relieved by culling in their own funds. What pride can be in- 
volved, what S:a'e pride or Siate rights are compromitted, by 
receiving ‘his mon-y? None, that Leansee. Every individual 
even, ifhe is pressed to pay thos: to whom he is mdebied, is 
necessarily forced to cal! on those whoowe him He must col- 
lect his debts; and the States, in the same condition now, only 
say tothe General Government: * Come, pay usour money; you 
have had it long enough; we have charged you no interest on it; 
we are now much mere in want of it than you can be.”’ 

Yet, sin, there isanother class of the opponents of distribution 
who are unwilling to take this money, because the General 
Government is embarrassed, and can’tspare it—“it is wrong (o 
make it pay up atthistime,” they say. When, sir, will the proper 
time arrive? Never, with some gentlemen. I am, therefore, 
in favor of collecting it now, or we shall have the s atute of lim- 
itations pleaded against us; and, as sometimes happens in 
private relations, if we suffer the Government much longer to 
make use of what is ours, it will be, perhaps, forgotten or denied 
thac we have now, orev: r had, any right toitatall Wehave 
lent the Government of the United Sates the use of this fund so 
long, that absolutely it seems as if it were about to abandon all 
efforts to make a living for iiself, and intended to rely solely in 
fuure on our kindness. Its wretched management of its own 
and of our affairs, is another reason why Tam unwilhng louger 
to trust it with this money, unless it will consent to pay over, 
every year, the amount inits hands. “Short settlements make 
long friends,” is an old adage, just asapplicable to Governments 
as (0 individuals. 

ThLe Government is in debt. it is true; a portion of which feht 
was incurred for treasury nores, begun to be issued, and contin- 
ued, throughout the whole four yeare of Mr. Vau Burei’s admin. 
istration—ai a time, too, when there was (at the conime: cement 


of his term) a surplus ia the treasury, and during the whole of 


which the entire land fund was applied to the expenses of his 
most extravagant administration, which, alt-gether, reached the 
enormous sum, in one year, of about forty millions of dollars! 
And if this Government goes in debt, is that a reason why the 
money of the States -hould be taker to pay for its extravagance? 
Is there any reason whiy the money, that we are far more in 
want of than is the Genera! Government, should be taken in 
a time of peace by the authorities of that Government, for ex- 
ample: to build ships and light-houses and harbors, for the ben- 


efit and protection of the commerce that flows into our great 
seaports? Could not the people of the States better ap; ly it to 
the making of good roada across the hills and mountains—to the 
erection of bridges over the rivers, so as to enable them to get 
their tobacco, their wheat, andallother produce, to market with 
ease and with safery? Could it not be better applied in teaching 
the children of the country how to read and to write—in extend. 
ing the culture of the mind, as well as of the soi!, to the inhabit. 
an's of every hill and valley througheut the Union? Iam eatis- 
ficd, sir, that any such di-position as is suggested in either of the 
modes, woul! be far more congenial with the feelings of the peo- 


ple whom 1 represent on this floor. 


In a time of war, when we are invaded by a foreign foe, or 
when it ia certain we shall be compelled to go to war, but not 
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Government, and be there spent, as it would he, there would be 
nothing to make up for the loss of revenve from other quarters— 
a loss necessarily ensuing, as Thave sakl, in a time of war, 
The money arising from the public lands in such an emergency 
would come up to the relief of the treasury asa sort of reserve 
corps, and thus do more good than if 1 had formed always a 
part of “the regular army Im active service.”” To carry oui the 
idea, we know “that it was owing to Wellington’s reserve chat 
he won the battle of Waterloo; and it was because Napojeon’s 
did net come up, that he lost it,” 

A prejudice is attemptes! to be raised against the distribution 
policy, because. as is said,if we appropriate the land fund to 
the States, the duties on foreign goods must be raised. Now, 
sir, let it besv, Kis nether a violation of the compromis. act, 
nor ia it contrary, to a Certain extent, io the interesis of the 
American people. ‘The act of 1833 (or the compromise act, so 
called) has, as IT have sad, ne connexion with the land fund 
whatever—none; and itis arefl ction onthe good sense of the 
people to suppose it. The third section of that act, as before 
recited, declares, in terms as ex; licit as those con'ained in any 
statute in the code, that, afier the Skhof Inne, 1842, “such dae 
ties shall be laid for the purpose of raising such revenue as may 
be necessary wo an econcmical administration ef the Govern. 
meat.”” Did the money arising from the public lands ener inte 
the consideration of the framers of that law? Ii so, where ig 
the proof in the lawitself?) The proof is the reverse. All con. 
nexion with the land fund is disclaimed by an express provision, 
requiring the raising of such revenue as may be necessary by 
the laying of duties. The very day, too, sir, on which the rom 
promise act bears date, (2d March, 1833.) the bil! fi: ally paseed 
to distribute the proceeds of the sa es of the public lands, which 
bill was arrested by the then President hiniself; and the same 
page of the journal which records the vote of the present Chief 
Magistrate in favor of the one bill, records it in faver of the 
eheralso! The land proceeds, therefore, were not connected 
by the framers of the compromise bill with the sul ject of du- 
ties atall; and this unnatural alliance has been but an after- 
thought, to keep the money from the people of the States, and 
to prevent all action for an increase of revenue. 

In regard to the policy of this feature of the bill; 1 will ask, 
ought not foreign ariicles, and particularly the fine and costly, 
which are sent to us from abroa!—arricles that are only con- 
sumed by those whocan afford to buy them—ought they not, t 
say, to pay aproper proportion for the expenses of Government 
in maintaining the navy that pretects them on thetr woy from 
distant countnes; for the support of the light houses that point 
the vessels into pout, which bring these articles to us; to the epee. 
tion of beacons that waro the mariner that he, his vessel, and car. 
20, may be lost, unk ss he avoids a dangerous pase; ord the thous. 
and nemeless expenes:s that are only connected with eur com. 
merce? Ought not thie, I say, to be so? ts it not rightrhar chore 
who choose to be extravagant should pay the coet of their folly? 
If one man chooses, because he can afford it, to dress his wife 
and his daughters with the fine silks of France, with the laces 
and muslins of England, instead of our own, he must or ought 
necessarily to bear the whole burden of the Government charge 
on that portion of such articles as he chooses thus to buy,to tie 
exclusion of those just as good made by his own people in his 
own country. But the argument is, that the duties on foreten 
goods must be kept down, and the land money applied mn their 
stead—in part discharge for all the expenses thus incurred, ag 
wellas others. No farmer, i! seems to me, can consent 'o thir; 
and if you put to him the question whether he is willing to eur- 

render it for such purposes, he will tell you no. When I epeak, 
sir, of the navy, our commerce. and the defences necessary for 

it, do eoonly by way of illustration, and of course do pot select 
these as the only objects upon which it is necessary that money 
should be expended, Lam neenemny of the navy. A homired 
other instances would ilustrate the case av well, and perhape 
better. Tallude, in fret, t+ the whole system of revente, and 
to all the purposes to which it can be apy lied. 








I might, sir, here refer, if 1 had time, (hut Ehave not now.) to 
the gross injustice that is dene us by foreigners. Our gods, 
wheu sent abroad. are toxed evento wrohibhicen almost. while 
many of theirs are admitted free of al! dury with us. Im ght 
instance the ense of tobacco sent from Arrverica to Rurope, 
which paye aduty there, in some insiane:s, of S00 per cent; 
whil'ethe wineg, the silks an! hun 'reds of otherar icles ofgome 
of the countries across the Atlantic have been, for years, and 
some are now, admitted here free of all duty. 


With all these facts before ue, when we have the mort ample 
subjects to yield a mostabundant revenue, we ere stil] told the 
land money must be kept to help out; it is said must be taken 
back from the Bates, Never, sir, with my consent, Let us 
look to our legi\imate, to our constitutional sources of revenue, 
Let us carry out, as we now do to some extent, the provision 
authorizing the collecting of impoat duties. In doi g this, I 
would have a view only t: the legitima'e wants of the treasury, 
however, as near as they cen be ascertained, and nothing more 
—I would have a view to articles of necessity and commen use: 
these I would exempt I would discriminate in favor of our 
own productions, and would rejoice if duties thus laid afforded 
incidental pretection to our own meehanics, mannfaciurers, and 
farmers. I wish, too, to see this Government, in the language 
of the compromise bill, “economically adminisere;’’ ard be- 
yond that I would be unwilling te go in supplyweie means, T 
am opposed to a hizh protective tariff. I want enough. how- 
ever, raised from proper articles, an! only enough, 10 make this 
preat republic, as its framers designed it to be, nnitec, from the 
force and purity of its character, at home, while it is capable of 








inspiring respect abroad. 


SPEECH OF MR. FESSENDEN, 
OF MAINE, 


In the House of Representatives, May 31, 1842.—On 
the army appropriation bill. 


The question heing upon the proviso moved by Mr. Roose: 
VELT. as a substitute for that moved by Mr. Cave Jounson— 


Mr. FESSENDEN said: Mr. Chairniaa, almost every gen- 
tleman who has taken part in this vetate has professe) a streng 
attachment to both the army ard navy. As well those who 
have supperted as those who have opposed jts reducton have 
entered theit protest against being supposed unfriem ly to 
either of these great national irstitutiong, Ailhave united in 
the same exprrssion of regard, andall have seeme:! equaily un- 
willing to be consifered as manifesting any other thana friend- 
ly disposition. Where such sentiments prevail, sir, it might 


till then, Lam willing to suapend the distribution bill. Sacha 
provision as this is inaccordance with the first bill which pass- 
ed on this subject, and was also incorporated into that which be- 
came a law ai the last session. The people would not only be 
willing to give up the land money under such circumstancer; 
but they would again, as they have done heretofore, surrender 
houses and lands both, if necessary, to protect their wives «nd 
their chiliren. They would go further atill, as some have done 
before them—they would lay down their lives to defend their 
own firesiles, their country, and its institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, one strong, and, to my mind, obvious reason, 
why this principle of distribution should be adhered to, is this: 
In a time of war, the revenue from duties on foreign goods 
ceasing to a great extent, the treasury will then have the aid of 
this unusual and extra source of revenue from the public lands, 
While the demands on the treasury in a time of war incr: ase, 
the means of supplying it from duties oh importations will of 
course diminish. The land fund, then, in a crisis like that, 
would be used to supply the deficiency. If the money at all 
times, however, were to go into the treasury of the General 
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seem weak, perhaps, to anticipate injustice or injury. I am 
not, however, without fear that both injustice and injury may 
result from our action upon the bill now before the committee. 

For myself, Mr. Chairman, I cannot pretend to any remarka- 
ble degree of frendship for either the army or the navy. I re- 
gard them both as necessities, existing by the force of our po- 
litical post:ion, and calling for support just so far as they may 
be essential to the national welfare. I could hope, though I 
cannot expect, to see the day when both might be dispensed 
with altogether. On this principle, 1 am in favor of their re- 
duct.on to the lowest point consistent with the interest and the 
honor of the nation, lam a friend to both, just so faras they 
tend to effect the purposes of their creation, and no farther. 
Let gentlemen show me that the ey gop reduction will not 
injartouely affect these purposes, and I will go for it with pleas- 
ure. But! will not support it upon any ground having rela- 
tion to amount ef expenditure alone, regardless of the wants, 
the interests, and the honor of a great people. 


The specific proposition now before the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, ia to reduce the whole body ofthe army below the 
e acdard now authorized by law; and, in the few remarks which 
1 design to make, I shall endeavor to confine myself as much as 
possible to the quesiton presented. Taree with the gentleman 
from Virginia [Me. Gitmer) in many particulars, as to existing 
abuses. Tam convinced that many abuses do exiei; and my at- 
tention has been directed to some of those enumerated by him 
in hie speech of yesterday—particularly (o those growing out of 
the system of double rations, commutation of subsistence, aud 
the like. Itis a serious fault in the whole system of army 
pay, that we findao much difficulty in ascertaining with exact. 
neas whatan officer actually receives; au! one of ‘he worst ef- 
fects of this eysiem is iis tendency to excite suspicion and dis- 
trust where, for the honor of the service, none such should ex- 
ist. Thisdifficulty has been felt, sir, and felt bere. It has been 
stated that an attempt was made recently in the Senate, by a 
call upon the proper authority, to ascertain the pay of an of- 
ficer of a certain grade—a colonel, Ithink, The answer placed 
jt at about seventeen bundred dollars—I am not certain as to 
the exact sum. This anewer net being s«tielfactory, another 
call was mare, which resulted in fixing it at about thitty seven 
hundred dollars, So remarkable a discrepancy could not but 
produce a third call, the answer to which cut off about one-half 
the difference, and left the amount about twenty-seven huadred 
dollars. Now, cir, if this be true, tt shows a deplorable want of 
ceriainty, and involves, Of necessity, a system liable to great 
abuse—one, sir, which calls for the most prompt and vigorous 
correction. 

But, notwijhatanding all this, Mr. Chairman, it is one thing 
to correct abuses, and quite another to destroy an institution of 
such and so manifest national imporiarce asthe army. It by 
no means follows thal, because there are defects in the manage- 
ment of our military affairs, therefore we should reduce our 
military force. The propriety of reduction in this arm of the 
service is an entirely independent question, involving considera- 
tions of infinitely higher importance than anything of this sort. 
Destruction isa very questionable kind of cure, to say the least 
of it. All this matter of abuses is entirely within our legislative 
control. Congress hasan unquestionable and unlimited juris- 
diction over the whole of it. If there is wrong, we can, if we 
will, apply the proper ren.edy; and it is our duty to do so, and 
that speedily. But we cannot justify ourselves, in the eyes of 
the nation, in curtailing the army e@ne-half, and leaving all 
these abuses in existence, and for no better reason than ia 
thereby afforded Lehould call that a miserable mode of saving 
money. 

The question, Mr. Chairman, whether or not we will reduce 
the army at the present juncture, is, of itself, an exceedingly 
important question, It involves, sir, the welfare and efficiency 
of ene arm of our national defence; and I have listened at- 
tentively to this debate, in the hope that facts might be elicited 
which would jastify me in voting for the reduction proposed. 
Facts, sir, are what we want in a question of this kind. Many 
gentlemen have favored the commitice with their opinions, and, 
doubtless, those opinions are entitied to respect. But, in their 
statement of facta, gentiemen have confined themselves, for the 
most part, to an enumeration of abuses; and, sir, these abuses, 
however numerous and however flagrant, cannot, as I have re- 
marked, furnish any sufficient jusufication fora present reduc 
tion of our military force 

But, Mr. Chairman, another reason for my attention to this 
debate has been the strong interest always manifested by the 

eople of Maine upon the subject of national defences. The 
Lestdaiure of Maine has repeatedly passed resolves, calling 
the attention of Congress, and of their own Representatives in 
particular, to the exposed situation of that State, I have no 
design, sir, of entering upon the discussion of our northeastern 
boundary question. My colleague (Mr. Lowgxt) has already 
called the attention of the committee to that subject. But, sir, I 
may be excused for saying that we may well teel a little more 
gensitive than the people of other States, who are by no means 
go much exposed as we are, and who would have little to fear 
In case of actual war. Sir, we border ona British colony—a 
part of that great empire; and we are within a few hours? sail 
from the great naval rendezvous of that vast power upon this 
continent. We have a line of seacoast longer, 1 believe, than 
that of any State in the Union, stretching along for three han- 
dred miles, abounding with beautiful harbors, easy of access; 
and, upon that whole line, we have but two litte fortifications, 
wholly inadequate to any purposes of protection. That coast, 
sir, and the large and navigable rivera emptying into the Acian- 
tic within our territory, are lined with thriving towns and vil 
jages, which might, at any moment, be laid under contribation, 
or reduced to ashes, by a single man-of-war, without any power 
of resistance on eur part. Our inland frontier borders, on the 
north and east, upon New Brunewick and Canar‘a; and, on the 
whole of it, there is but one military station, and that nota forti- 
fied pest. In view of these facts, str, is il strange that the ; eo- 
ple of Maine feel some interest upon the subject of military de 
fences? It would be marvellous if they did not, My friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. Camessit] must excuse us if we do man- 
ifest a little more sensitiveness than the people of his State, in- 
Jand as they are, and protected on every side by other States, 
which guard them from the disasters of war. And the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. McKay] will, Ttrust, appreciate 
the more favorable position of his State, protected, av she is, 
by the character of her coast, with harbors into which a 
friead, much mere an enemy, can with difficulty find his 
way. 

Thave been unable, sir, tosee the force: f the argument up- 
on this question, drawn by the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
gachusetis {Mr. Cusuine) from our foreign relations, The 
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state of those relations has been discussed by that gentleman, 
and by the honorable member from New York, (Mr. McKeon, } 
in reply, as of they might, by some possibility, be affected by 
our action upon this question ofreducing the army. We have 
heard much, sir, of Lord Ashburton, and of the effect of this 
measure upon his mind. Sir, it is idle to suppose that our ne- 
gotiations can be affected by the result of this proposition, in 
the slightest degree; and, for myself, Lam unable to perceive 
how our relations with foreign powere should affect this 
question at ail. Were there immediate danger of war, of 
course we should not think of disbinding any part of our 
present force; but, for all war purposes, we might about as 
well have no forceatall. Without it, to be sure, we should be 
a little more unprepared, if taken by surprise; but that is all. 
Why, sir, your whole military force, now authorized by law, 
is not sufficient to form war garrisons for the postson your At- 
lantic border—hardly enough to man the gunsalready mounted. 
No, sir, this question is a question of peace, and of peace ex- 
clusively, so far as foreign powers are concerned. It contem- 
plates nothing but perfect amity with all the nations of the 
earth. Can it be supposed that our foreign relations, or foreign 
negotiations, can be atall influenced by the question whether 
our army consists of six thousand, or of twelve thousand rank 
and file? Our strength, sir, is uot estimated by any enlightened 
statesman according to the size of our army. Foreign nations 
look at what we have the power to do—at our wealth, our re 

sources, and the spirit of our people—our ability to resist ag- 
gression, and our determination to protect the rights which our 
forefathers won. 

Neither can I perceive, Mr. Chairman, that much weight 
should be given to any course which the great powers of Europe 
see fitto adopt et home, with regard to their military and naval 
forces Our situation is far different from theirs. The same 
argument is not applicable—at least, tothe same exteni—to us 
and tothem. There is a manifest error in supposing that our 
army or navy should necessarily sustain any given proportion 
to those which Great Britain or France, or any other European 
nation, sees fit to maintain in time of peace. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. MBRIWETMER] has wel) remarked, that our 
system requires not the protection of Government by an armed 
soliiery. We have no need to establish military defences 
against ourselves, nor to guard beforehand against sudden out- 
breaks of popular violence. Our instituticns partake, in no 
degree, of a military character. And, sir, a broad ocean rolls 
between us and the Old World, of itself more than equal to an 
array of armed thousands, Those nations are neighbors to 
eich other, not to us; and their military and naval forces must 
be predicated upon their own relative position, and power, and 
extent of preparauion. We are distant, and comparatively 
safe. On this continent we are far more powerful than all our 
neighbors; and, though a due respect must be had to those 

juropean colonies which lie scattered around us, yet, sir, their 
proximity to us furnishes a guaranty for the good conduct of 
the mother country in exact proportion to their value. True, 
sir, we must be vigilant. “Vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
It is also the price of peace. 

What, then, sir, are the true questions to be considered with 
regard to this proposed recuction of our military force? What 
need have we ofan army at the present time? What are the 
objects to be accomplished by it? The answers to these ques- 
tions must be found entirely, as before remarked, in the uses of 
anarmy in time of peace. Several gentlemen have already 
adverted tothem. We need such a force, sir, as will be suffi- 
cient to form anadequate substratum for a war establishment. 
In this age of the world, no great nation can safely lose all 
knowledge of the military art, or give up entirely all military 
organization. Wecannotsafely forget the art of war; and we 
must preserve a military spirit and discipline. Again, sir: we 
have extensive fortifications, built at great expense, and con- 
taining a vast amount of public property. Our military posts 
are scattered along our seaboard, on the Gulf of Mexico, onthe 
lakes, and upon our Western frontier. Those posts must be 
garrisoned to some extent, for the sake of protecting and pre- 
serving the public property, if for nothingelse. The policy of 
this Government has accumulated upon our Western border 
vast numbers of Indians, well armed, and with many—too 
many—reasons for discontent with those who placed them 
there. We are bound to shield our fellow-citigens in the far 
West against their incursions. With many of those tribes we 
have engagements, which bind usto protect them against their 
more savage neighbors. And, sir, badly as we have hitherto 
kept our faith with the Indian, I hope this obligation will not be 
disregarded, Atallevents, it is an engagement to be considered 
as an e'ement, aud an important one, in the question now at is- 
sue. These, sir—al]these—are among our uses for an army 
in time of peace. If, in order to effectall those purposes, 
we (lo not need so large a force as we nov have, then I, for one, 
am prepared to reduce it. But it is precisely upon these points 
that I wish to address the committee; not, sir, with the ideathat 
Ican instruct others, but desiring more information for myself, 
and quite willing to be convinced of error. 

Allow me to observe, Mr. Chairman, that, up to this period 
of my life, I have been accustomed to believe our army to have 
been kept at the very lowest possible point. This has been, 
with us, forthe most part, a matter of necessity. Wecatme out 
of the Revolution poor, and laboring under the heavy burden 
which that struggle imposed upon us. Still, sir, the men of 
those days were alive to the necessity of self protection, and 
they did what they considered essential to that object. They 
did nothing more. They knew that the people mus: have time 
to breathe after that exhausting effort, and they did barely what 
their new position imperatively demanded. They were aware, 
too, that the inclination of the American people was not for an 
expensive and splendid Government, but one which should be 
simple and economical; and they conformed te that inclination. 
Those who administered the affairs of this nation in 182i were 
guided by the same principles and the same considerations. 
This country had then but just emerged from another expen- 
sive struggle with Great Britain, and it was largely in debt. 
Everything was, therefore, reduced to the lowest possible scale. 
Lhave been accustomed to think, sir, that the spirit of reduction 
was then carried toanexiteme. I have supposed, indeed, that, 
from that period to the present, the fault has been, not in doing 
too much, buttoo tittle, both for the army and navy—too little 
for our own interest—too litde for our national honor. I have 
certainly* not dreamed of danger from either of those establish- 
ments, Whether what has been done might not have been bet- 
ter done, is another and a different question. 

Entertaining these views, sir, I could not but be surprised at 
the remark which fell, the other day, from the honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams.] Thatremark was, 
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that the army had been growing, and growing, and 
til he was startled at the contemplation of its — 
and power; and he proposed that it should be hoon 
the standard of 1821. Sir, lam accustomed to ee 
opinions of that honorable gentleman with great ante 
respect; and whenever I find myself differing with hin = 
led, at once, carefully to revise my own opinion, howen 
erately formed. 1 have done so in the present i; ev 
have been unable to convict myself of error. Shee 
gentleman will favor the committee with his reasnas’ a 
he will satisfy me that I have taken a wrong view at Ub 
ject, and that my positions are untenable. ~ th 
® What sort of an army would you have, 5; 
have talked much, in the course of this debate, about a 
army. This seems to be a favorite idea. Well, wha; ele 
skeleton shall it be? Do gentlemen desire & mere kind 
mockery of life—a dead and hollow figure alone) ¢ iN 
they prefer a bold and striking outline, capable of bean 
up and animated with strength, and spirit, and efficies 
the last, then I too am willing to see our army reduced. 
skeleton of this kind. 0 

Sir, the first object to be attained, (and a most 
ject,) is the preservation of a sufficient milj 
and an adequate military spirit and discipline; and j; th 
the only object, I am ready to concede that six thoumad : 
might answer the purpose quite as well as double on mes 
ber. Could you keep them all in one body, or not subjec t 
to atoo great subdivision, that number might pretet 
complish all that is necessary in this particular. A stil}, y 
force might, for aught I know, do quite as well, Milita Malle 
can settle this point far better than { can. But. cir then ne 
other object to be accomplished in connexion with thin. ty 
must take care of our military posts. We must man our fi 
fications with a force sufficient to keep them fit for use upp 
any emergency, and to preserve the public property . 
two objects must, ef necessity, be effected in conjunction wi 
each oihet, if the number of your army is to be fixed at ; 
lowest possible point; otherwise, you must have different ing 
viduals employed, and thus largely increase their numbers a 
the expense of your military establishment. 

It has been said by a gentleman from Georgia (My, Mp 
WETHER, | that we have fortified our coast, and have no need ¢ 
soldiers. In his view, it is enough that fortifications have 
erected—that ‘oreign nations see these fortifications, and k - 
that we can put men into them at anytime. Sir, this is rath 
an original idea. Were they erected, Mr. Chairmay, for th 
mere purpose of showing what we can do? Did we bu 
them merely that they might go to ruin, and stand as moo 
ments of our enterprise? They would rathet be monuments 
our folly, Canour military posts—upon the erection of whig 
so much treasure has been expended—take care of themselye 
Shall your guns be left to become honeycombed, and the bins 
build their nests in them? Are time and the elements to ws 
their unrestrained will upon the laborof years, and Upon all the! 
monuments of strength and power in which we have taken 
much pride hitherto? I trust not, sir. No fortification cay 
of any value to this country, if thus abandoned. To a cerniy 
extent, we must man those guns, even in time of peace. Th 
grass must not be left to grow, untrodden by the soldier's fog, 
upon all your parades. Your ramparts must not quite @ 
down. You must have men, sir—men, to preserve all that hay 
been built up and made to accumulate through a long seriesgf 
years. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to ascertain whether, withal 
the uses for an army, we can safely go back to the standard of 
1821, as suggested by the honorable gentleman from Massachy 
setts, it is necessary to inquire into our relative position at thy 
time and the present. Have we no occasion for a larger fore 
than was authorized by the act of 1821? Is our condition the 
same? How do we stand in reference to population and wealth, 
in our ability to maintain a military force? What further nee 
have we of the services of our feliow-citizens employed forthe 
defence of national interests, and the safety of those who rey 
upon the constant and vigilant protection of Government! gi, 
since that period, the population of this nation has pearly 
doubled, It has increased from less than ten millions to ove 
seventeen millions of people. That great debt which wastha 
pressing upon us has been paid off; and, notwithstanding our 
present pecuniary embarrassments, arising, as I believe, from 
unwise legislation, we have made rapid and great advancesis 
wealth and power. In the acquisition of means, we have gone 
far beyond our increase of population. If, therefore, our mi 
tary establishment was fixed at that time, in some degree, wit 
reference to existing burdens, to the pecuniary pressure thes 
resting upon this country, and to the general want of mean 
do that which, under other circumstances, might have seemed 
expedient and proper, those active and efficient causes han 
ceased to operate. I do net hold, nor would I advance, the op» 
ion that the military force of a nation must necessarily keep 
pace with its pepulation and its wealth. Far from it. Oni 
contrary, that very increase may, of iteelf, by its own mom 
force, diminish the necessily of a standing army, and prove th 
best safeguard against foreign aggression. That necessity # 
influenced by other consideratious—by position, by relatin 
strength, and the character and disposiuon of a national neigh 
borhood. It is obvious, therefore, that a Jess powerful nati 
may often be compelled to sustain a larger military force thas 
its superior in power. All 1 mean to say is, that, concedingth 
law of 1821 to have been predicated, in part, upon the existing 
situation of the country, and the pressure of other burdens, the 
argument for bringing the army back to that standard failsia 
its application to the present time, 

Let us now, sir, consider the relative situation of the county 
in 1821, aod at present, in another particular. Gentlemen a 
all aware that, in 1816, (if I rightly remember,) a board of office 
was created forthe purpose of examining the country, andre 
porting to Congress a p!an for its permanent defence, by f 
cations. With that view, a military survey of the whole cout 
try wasmade. The first report of that board was made, 1b 
lieve, in 1818, or 1819, and adopted. At the time of the redw 
tion of the army,ia 1821, litde er no progress bad been madet 
carrying that report into effect. We had, at that period, ie 
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military posts—certaioly not one-half the preeent number, 


some of those merely temporary, and of little comparative ® 
portance. Ihave not taken the pains to ascertain the ex 


number. Any gentleman who has the curiesity can 

himself upon that point. But, from that time down to the 
ent day, a period of more than twenty years, we have 
steadily engaged in carryi 
ery year has added something to the military defences of 


country. Every session of Congress has witnessed approp 


out the system then adopted. By 
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rpose. We have pursued the plan then marked 
pough not always advantageously or efficiently. 


for shat 
avadily, ¢ 


the result? On examining the tables accompa- 
- rt of the Major General, it appears that we have 
the rep on the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
n the lakes—making thirty-seven upon our whole 
frontier. A great change this from the state of things 
f —a change which I ain exceedingly rejoiced to see, sir, 
Be [suppose no gentleman will regret. Sir, 1 might 
satis tlemen to say whether they are willing that the 
we rin their individual neighborhoods should be either 
uncaeJ or abandoned to decay. Well, then, how many men 
- ry to garrison these posts? Recollect, you must 
illerymen for this service; and this question is to be 
_ in reference to the proposition to diminish your ex- 
‘artillery force. How many men, and artillerymen, are 
ig ary togarrison thes> thirty-seven posts, and, at the same 
secomplish that other object of a standing army, tu which 
dverted? 
(Mr Geoats here rose, and remarked that, though not par- 
rly called upon, he would answer the inquiry. He held 
: ad a communication from the Secretary of War, (being 
a No. 168,) communicated tothe House at the present 
ve in which the whole number of men required to garrison 
the forts in the United States, in time of peace, is stated at 
thousand one hundred and ninety; and he called Mr. 
ipattention to that document. } 
‘Mr. FessBNDEN. I have never seen the document to which 
howorable gentleman from Virginia calis my attention. 1 
jnot know that any such was iu existence. Will that gen- 
man allow me to ask whether, in stating the number of men 
juired for garrisons in time of peace, the Secretary also fixes 
number necessary to keep up a military organization? _. 
(Mr. GOGGIN. Itis in answer to acall made upon the Secre- 
at the extra session, and states the number of men that 
jj be required to man our fortifications in time of peace, and 
igo in time of war. The gentleman can examine the docu- 
toorhimself.} aoe ; 
Mr. FesSENDEN. Sir, on examination of this document, I 
Ai.does state what the gentleman says itdoes. But, sir, the 
retary only answers one branch of my inquiry. He goes no 
rther (han to state the number required to man our fortifica- 
ng: and he confines himself to the maritime posts alone. 
other branch of my inquiry is not considered by the Secre- 
The question is not putto him. Fer anything that ap- 
ara, he went no further than to fix the number required 
srely to preserve the property; and I am inclined to believe 
sch to have been the fact, when this number is contrasted with 
svious estimates of former Secretaries, and of distinguished 
ijitary men. Be that as it may, and allowing to this docu- 
sent all the consideration claimed for it, it proves, most con- 
jusively, that no reduction can, with propriety, be ma‘'e in 
nis branch of the army, since the number fixed by the Secre- 
ary is beyond the whole artillery force now authorized by law, 
bad far beyond the number actually in service. Still, sir, my 
puestion is by no means answefed to its full extent, and Iam 
jrous that gentlemen, who are so anxious for reduction, will 
tisfy me Upon this important point. Iwant information. The 
ntieman from Virginia [Mr. Grtmgr] has given us his opinion 
hata certain number will answer all demands upon the ser- 
vice. Will he favor, me with the necessary details? The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. McKay) bears a military 
itle, and is undoubtedly competent to solve this difficulty of 
mine. Will he oblige me by doing so? Neither of the gentlemen 
incline | to answer. Well, then, Mr. Chairman, I must 
o elsewhere for the desired information. To whom can I ap- 
ply? 1 confess myself willing, sir, in this strait, to ask those 
who have, at different times, had the direction of our military 
fairs—who have been called to investigate those questions 
carefully, in the regular discharge of their duties, and who must 
be presumed to have made them subjects of reflection and 
atudy—I mean your Secretaries of War. And I am notashamed 
to inquire, aleo, of your military men—those who have had the 
command of your armies—men whose whole lives have been 
employed in these matters, and who, also, from time to time, 
have communicated the results of their experience to Congress. 
Why, sir, should we not inquire of such men? Gentlemen 
have argued as if no dependence whatever was to be placed 
upon the opinions of those who ought to understand military af- 
fairs much better than we can besupposed to do, and whose duty 
itis to inform us upon all points requiring our legislative ac- 
tion. Sir, [cannot believe that all your public officers, all your 
distinguished military men, are either incompetent or dishonest, 
aad taatetore not to be trusted in matters pertaining to their 
daily avocations. Can it be believed that men who have been 
conversant from early youth with military ma'ters—who have 
commanded your armies and won your batties—are not compe- 
tent, and far more competent than we are, to decide questions of 
this kind? Or, if competent, can we entertain the idea that gal- 
jant soldiers, who have risked their lives in the service of their 
country, and been honored by it, will not give us their honest 
opinions upon subjects relating to thearmy? Sir, I have great 
confidenee both in their ability and their honor. I am willing to 
receive their opinions with all the respect to which their high 
character and exalted station entitle them. They are public 
servants, as we are; and it is our duty notto reject that advice 
which they are so well ableto give. I will trust much, sir, to 
the clear honor ofa soldier, and not refuse toavail myself of a 
soldier’s experieace and wisdom. I will trust to it, at least until 
facts are adduced to show some error in their calculations, 
And now, Mr. Chairman, what say your Secretaries of War 
and your mene generals? The Secretary of War, in his 
report, communicated by the President at the 2d session of the 
‘th Congress, gives an estimate of the number of men re- 
quired at that time on the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico 
alone, Permit me to read an extract from that communica- 
Gon: 


“There are thirty-two posts on the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Gulf of Mexico, each of which ought to be garrisoned by a 
force adequate at least to the preservation of the public prop- 
erty, and the retaining of some knowledge of artillery practice. 
This will require, as I understand, ao average of about ninety- 
ix men to each post, or about three thousand in the whole. 
The rank and file of the present regular army, (supposing the 
new regiment of d 8 to be filled,) amounts in the total to 
even thousand sixteen; from which number a large de- 

must always be made for sickness, arrests, occasional 

absence, and time lost in reeruiting and marching. The effect- 

as exclusive of officers, ee eee be —e on woeet 
t arrangements, can, therefore, ecarcely ever ex 

ax men—a force utterly inadequate to the necessities 


provision for the seaboard abeve suggested, only about three 
thousand men for the interior.” 


Sir. this estimate was founded on a plan previously sub- 
mitted to Congress by General Macomb, late commander of the 
army--an officer of great experience and high reputatiog; and 
gentiemen wil excuse me if, ina pot pertaining to his pro- 
fession, I prefer his opinion to theirs, until facts are adduced to 
show their superiority of judgment. » Is this average too large? 
If not, sir, it 1s quite easy to make a calculation of the number 
wanted, For the thirty-two posis upon the Atlantic and the 


~ Gulf, you would need three thousand and seventy rank and file 


—fifty more, I believe, than are now authorized by law for 
your whole artillery corps. Add four hundred and eighty 
more forthe five posts upon the lakes, and you have a total of 
three thousand five hundred and fifty-two. And these, sir, 
should be all etfective men, making no deductions for the many 
centingencies which tend to lessen the number fit for duty. 
On this basis, (and I hope gentlemen will show if there is any 
mistake about it,) we perceive that General Scott is not so far 
out of the way in recommending, as he does, the addition of 
another regiment to the artillery. At all events, it proves, 
pretty conclusively, that the present number cannot safely be 
lessened. But, sir, out of the authorized artillery force of 
three thousand and twenty rank and file, there are, in fact, but 
about twenty five hundred actually in the service; and yet gen. 
tlemen propose to suspend recruiting, and to reduce the whole 
number of non-commissioned officers and privates about one- 
half. Surely, surely, Mr. Chairman, such a proposition can- 
not possibly be entertained. You would leave our posits al- 
most without garrisons, and might as well abandon them at 
once. We might as well carry out now the idea of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, and leave all our fortifications to take care 
of themselves. , Sir, whata spectacle should we present to the 
world! Who would respect our prudence or forecast, should 
we thus voluntarily throw away those advantages, purchased 
with a vast expenditure of money, and the toil of years? 

Again, Mr Chairman, let us look at our inland frontier. I 
lay outof view the Northern and Eastern boundary lines, and 
ask gentlemen to inform me how many men are required for 
our Western border? Has there been no change of cireum- 
stances there since 1821, rendering an increase of «military 
force absolutely indispensable to our own protection, and the 
discharge of our obligations? Why, sir, without considering 
the enlargement of our territory by actual cession, everybody 
knows that twenty years have witnessed a vast expansion of 
our settlements westward. Population has been flowing west 
in one continual tide. The frontier of population has been 
constantly extending. Every year has seen the circle of civil- 
ization receding further and further from the centre, and its 
radii shooting out into longer lines, 

Scattered along this boider are some sixteen or seventeen 
military posts, erected for the protection of our enterprising fel- 
low-citizens against those Indian tribee which the policy of our 
Government has accumulated there in one denise and unbroken 
mass. Twelve years ago, and many of those tribes were within 
the limits of the States, broken into fragments, intermixed with 
the whites, and comparatively powerless. The white man’s 
cupidity has driven them from their old homes, and found 
them a new one nearer the setting sun. There they are in one 
dark cloud, forty or fifty thousand warriors, extending in a long 
line upon our frontier, exposed to constant border irritation, 
and liable, at any moment, to be precipitated, with savage fe- 
rocity, upon our border settlements. Has this state of things 
lessened the occasion for a military force upon that line? Do 
we owe no protection to our fellow-citizens thus exposed by the 
policy of our Government? Sir, the obligation to afford that 
protection has been recognised over and over again. And, not 
only this;—we are under permanent engagements to the Indians 
themselves, whom we have promised to defend against their 
more savage neighbors We are bound to guard them in their 
new possessions against all encroachment upon their territorial 
rights —even against our own citizens. With some of the tribes 
we are under treaty stipulations to that effect. To effect all 
these purposes, it has been proposed to establish posts in the 
interior of their country, in addition io maintaining a line of per- 
manent defences along the borders of our own territory —a duty 
which has been expressly recognised by acts of Congresa. 
These obligations, Mr. Chairman, cannot with justice be avoid- 
ed; neither can they be discharged without men. And how 
many men will you need for these purposes? No gentleman 
can maintain that a force barely sufficient to perform garrison 
duty, will be allthat is required for the Western posts. The 
Secretary of War, it will be noticed, has not included these in 
the document referred to by the gentleman from Virginia. 
There isno man so ignorant as to believe that “ze must not 
have upon the Western frontier an active and efficient military 
police. The nature of Indian warfare, the peeulisrities of In- 
dian character, rendersuch a force absolutely indispensable. A 
mere show of strength in that neighborhood would only invite 
aggression. The Indian, sir, does not recognise the binding effi 
cacy of nationallaw. In common language, with him the word 
and the blow come together. Hemust be controlled by the ex- 
istence of a power which he knows his a to resist. There 
should be strength enough on that border to administer prompt 
and severe justice. It will not do to place a few men there, 
merely able to protect themselves within their fortifications, 
and re'y upon volunteers in case of a sudden outbreak. This 
would inevitably bring on a protracted Indian war. And how 
expensive and disastrous such a war would be! how soon all 
the cost of keeping up a sufficient regular force would be over- 
balanced by such acontest, and the employment of volunteers, 
this country has had recent and ample experience to prove. 
The honorable gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Gitmga] told us 
the other day that two thousand men would be sufficient for ail 
these purposes. 

Mr. Gitmer. Four.) : 

r. FessenpeN. Four thousand. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. Well, sir, that gentleman, then, allows four thousani 
for the eastern and four thousand for the western division of 
the army—making eight thousand in the whole. Does not the 
gentleman know that, to secure an effective force of eight thou- 
sand men, a much larger one must be authorized for the whole 
rank and file? 1am not able to judge correctly, sir; but, from 
the reports, Ishould suppose thai ten thousand, at least, must 
be authorized, in order to secure the number required by the 
gentleman’s own calculation—a number about equal to the 
whole force now inservice. But, sir, the gentleman from Vir- 

inia did not profess to base his opinion upon any particu ar 
facts, or to enter.at all into detail. He favored us with no esti 
mates for troops beyond the number required for active service 


ofthe public service, inasmuch as it affords, after the scanty | 
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in Florida; and for this he allowed sixteen hundred men. Why 
‘lid not the honorable gentleman travel up to the western tine} 
On what basis did he found his calculation of twenty-four hun- 
dred men for that whole frouver; for the performance of all 
those arduous and important duties; for keeping in cheek both 
whites and Indians, and saving our whole Western frontier 
from all the horrors of such a war; and for preserving peace 
betwixt a!l those tribes of savages, and redeeming our own 
plighted faith? All these things are to be done; and I beg leave 


again to refer this committee to the same authority which J be- 
fore cited for an opinion upon this point 


“In that part of the report (says the Secretary) which relates 
to Indian affaiva, 1 shall have occasion to specify some of the 
werghty reasons which make tt necessary that we should estab- 
lish additional posta on our Weatern borders, andin the Indian 
country, and that each should be permanently garrisoned bya 
respeciable force. We have now in that region sixteen posts, 
including three temporary siations, the whole of which are 
now occupied by about three thousand men, includinga regi- 
ment of Arkansas volunteers recently called into the aervice, 
All prebably will —— that the present force at several of the 
existing posts is inadequate; anda deliberate survey of the im- 
mense field of operations, and of the various interests involved, 
will, I think, lead to the conclusion that this branch of the ser- 
vice cannot salely be left, for the next five or ten years, 
with a force at anytime less than from five to seven thousand 
men.”? 

This, too, ie founded upon a prior recommendation from 
General Macomb, the commander of the army. And gentle. 
men will not, I think, contend thata less force is necessary in 
that section of country now, thanin December, 1836; for the 
lapse of time has not tended to improve our position, The 
pelicy of removal has been steadily going on, and is now nearly 
consummated; but the tribes have not yet become quiet in 
their new possessions, or settled down in peace and amity 
with their neighbors. Hasany gentleman attempted to deman- 
state the incorrectness of this estimate?) Opinions ofmen, how. 
ever respectable, yet not acquainted with the subject, will not 
do. Has any Secretary of War, or any intelligent officer of 
your army, become convinced that from five to seven thousand 
men are not absolutely required for the exigencies of this ser- 
vice? Ihave heardofnone such. Well. then, Mr. Chairman, 
divide the difference, if you please. Fix the number at six 
thousand fhen, and you will then have ten thousand as the 
smallest estimate of effective rank and file required in time of 
peace for your maritime and inland frontier—a number scarce. 
ly less than the most you have been able to rely on since the 
passage of the act of 1838, fixing the army at its present stand- 
ard; at any rate, hardly falling short of the effective number 
now in service. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us come down to a later period, ard 
take another authority. Mr. Poinsett, late Secretary of W ar, 
in his communication made at the second sesston of the 25th 
Congress, recommends an increase of the rank and file of the 
army to fifieen thousand men; and even this force he seemed 
to consider inadequate of itself to man the posts, and afford 
the desired protection to our Western frontier. I will not 
trouble the committee, sir, with extracts from that communi 
cation. It issufficient to remark, that his recommendation is 
based upon the same general grounde In a table appended 
to that report, and furnished by the Quartermaster General, 
you will find a notice of the garrisons deemed necessary for 
our inland posts in time of peace, including Hancock barracks, 
in Maine, in which the whole force required for these forte ia 
estimated at seven thousand six hundred men. In this ree. 
ommendation of the Secretary, General Macomb concurs. 
And on page 250 of that document you will find a table aetting 
forth the proposed distribution of the troops, should the desheae 
increase be made. Itis short, sir, and I will 1ead it to the 
committee: 


Proposed distribution of thetroops| | ———*&Y 
Dra- | Artil- jInfan- 
goons,} lery. | try. 


—— — — wee - ss | 


For the seaboard, including the 
posts on the Guif of Mexico 
For the posts in Florida and Ala- 
bama - . : . 
For Baton Rouge 
For the Texan frontier . 
For the Arkansas frontier - 
For the Missouritrontier - . 
For Jefferson barracks, (reserve) 
For the Upper Mississippi, and 
across the country to the lakes 
For the Northern and Eastern 
frontier - - . 


' 
i 
| 
| - = HHO 


| 


Total | ll 


-_ 
_ 


“With such a force,” remarks General Macomb, “the fron- 
tiers might expect to enjoy tranquillity; and, by the occasional 
accumulation of the troops in sufficient force to practise the 
evolutions of the line, a great improvement in the discipline 
and efficiency of the army would naturally be the result; and, 
if war should break out with any civilized power, the army, 
thus augmented, would furnish a basis on which could be baglt 
a regular force adequate to meet the exigency.” 

In pursuance of these recommendations, eir, the army was 
increased to ite present standard; and I now call upon Western 
and Southwestern gentlemen to say how much of it they are 
willing te diepense with. [ eheuld like to hear the opinions of 
those most interested in this aubject. I think those members 
who live near the northern and eastern line will not think a 
single regiment of infantry too large a force for them. I have 
already demonstrated that our maritime posts require at least 
the four regiments of artillery. What says the delegate from 
Florida? Is he willing to dispense with the single regiment for 
the posts in that region? Are gentlemen willing to dishand 
either regiment of dragoons? We of the North have no cecae 
sion for their services. Will the honorable member from 
Arkansas consent to diminish the force recommended for the 
defence of the Arkansas frontier! He knows the interests and 
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the wants of his own friends, and I ehould place much confi- 
denve it his opinion, I wish to hear, sir, from all sections of 
thie great country, and I desire that every foot of its son may 
be gaarded against injury trom without. We who live on the 
border are enthled to protection at the expense of al'; and I 
may be allowed (to express the hope that these geutlemen 
whore constiiuents can cu tivate the earth in secarity, remote 
in the interior of the country, will not forget that, as citizens 
with us of one great community, they have a common intere t 
in ouf seal, and thelr honor is involved in the preservation of 
our rights 

Mr, Chairman, I might go en and accumulate authorivies in 
support of my positions, gaihered from the recorded opinions 
of distinguished soldiers and gentlemen, all exprea-ed to Con 
grees in the discharge of their high and responsible duties; tutl 
wilt havesome compassion upon your patience. The commiviec 
will, however, permit me to call their attention to the commu. 
nication of General Scott, accompanying the report of the pres 
ent Secretary, in which he recommends the addition of two 
regimenis-——a proposition not likely to receive much favor in 
the present state of feeling in this House, His views are cet 
fury in detail; and, if not satisfactory as to the desired aug. 
ineniation, muy well toduce us to hesitate before adopting the 
amemiment bow under consideration, 

But, Mr. Chairman, it has been argued that the law of 1838, 
increas ng the army to ite present authorized force, was predi- 
cated upon the Fl rida war; and upon that hypothesis gente. 
men have ar@ved that. as that war has now ceased—is firisthed— 
we way safely return to the status ante bellum. Sir, there 
seems to be w litle difference of opmien upon the question 
whether “Indian hostilities’ have terminated or not. Recent 
lntelligence appesrs to leave some doubt upon that subject. 
But, granting that we have no farther occasion for a war catab- 
hehment in Finida, ate gentlemen correct in the assumption 
upo which their whole argument te based? The gentleman 
from North Carelina, ar, who reported and defended the act of 


- PSOS, baw taken tho fact for granted: and the gentleman from 


Virgnia (Me Gitmek] expressly stated that we have been upon 
@ Wer establishment since 1638, and the Florida war was the 
occasion of it Lb con eae, sir, thot assertion: so unqualified and 
eo boll, coming from dietinguished members of this House, 
produced uc litte effect upon my awn mind. But, sir, a slicht 
examination convinced me that both gentlemen were mistaken, 
The extracte [have read from the messages and reports imme. 
diately preceding the jas age of that act, show that the aug. 
mentation thereby authoriz«d was fegarded as a permanent, 
aud pot a merely temporary, increase of the army. It wasa 
peace, and not a war establishmeut, therein provided for. 
Gontiemen are wrong, therefore, in their assumption of fact, 
ai cannot sustain an argument thus based upon error. They 
have couveyed an a} ogether erroneous impression to this 
It ouse, in asserting this increase to have been regarded as a 
wir ertabiishine:t 

(Mr. W. B. Campers. explained that the act of 1838 was 
passed hy both Houses of Congress on account of the Florida 
war. It was placed on that ground in dehate, if it was not on 
that ground recommended by the Secretary, ] 


Mr. Faessenpen. That, sir, I can readily believe. I have 
been a member of Congress long enough to learn that measures 
here are very often made to depend, and are carried through, 
upon any reasons but those which ought to controlihem. I 
can well imagine that the friends of that bill found it much 
more effective to ta'k of ihe Fiorida war—of Indian murders— 
ofall (he alrocities, real or imaginary, said to have been perpe- 
trated upon our fellow-ciizensin Florida—than of the necessity 
of placing our litle army upon a respectable footing. I know 
how things are done here, Mr. Chairman, But sull, sir, che 
fac’ remains as T have stated it—that this increase was net pre- 
dicated upon the Flori'a war And notone word was said about 
that war, in this connexion, by any of your Sccretaries,or your 
commanding genera's. Look through the reports, sir. In every 
one of them, and in every calculation of the military head of the 
army, previous to its tacrease, you find nothing of the number 
required tor war pur; oses Let geni!omen point me toarything 
ofthat sortil they can No, sir, those reports and those esii- 
mates look entively to a state of peace: and vet gentlemen pre- 
terd ta tell us that this lin le army of twelve thousand wae based 
upon a state of war, and, therelor , now, in atime of peace, it 
is unnecessary, and must be reduced. Sir, the argument wants 
fact to supporcit. 


Allow me to repeat, then. Mr. Chairman, that l am unable to 
recognise the standarn! of (821 as any rule for our action upon 
& question of go great Importance to the country We cannot 
gv back far, unless we can carry the country back with us, 
an! resume the postion we then occupied—unless we can re- 
duce ourselves to the same necessity, or, at any rate, unless 
we can divest ourselves of our vastly extended obligations, 
and contract our population and our ability within the same 
narrow finite, 


Sir, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr Grimer) hascomplain- 
ed of the topographical corps, and thinks that also should be 
reduced; and really. eve would suppose from the remarks of 
gensiemcn that our topographical engineers were so numerous 
that a large pro ortion of chem couid find nowhing to do, and 
were living in idleness at the public expense. Sir, thia ts net, 
this cannot be the fact. By reference to the Register, you will 
pererive that this corps covsists ef but thirty-six men in the 
whole. Valk afout reducng a number so emall as that! 
Why, Mr. Chairman, we have over seventeen millions of peo- 
ple. We live in a country of vast extent, ard comparatively 
new. Even the oldest Sta'ee are young, so far as any scientific 
examination goes. Many are but just redeemed from the wil- 
derness, and some are but of sesier’ay A large proportion 
have within themeelves the extent and capacity of empires. 
They afford almost innumerable points of defence and attack 
They abound with magnificent navigable streams, which afford 
not only an outlet tocommerce, but an inletto invasion, What 
are some of the duties of there officers? In war, thev precede 
er accompany the march of your armies; they examine the 
country in whichan army isto act, and direct the defences of 
its encampmente and iis routes. Tn peace, they conduct your 
military surveys; they ascertain the capacities of your maritime 
and infand fronuer for purposes of defence; and their services 
to commerce are invaluable. by the thereugh examinations of 
your harbors and rivers, a d the direction of improvemente for 
the safety of your shipping. And will any ¢ ntleman contend 
that a corps of thirty-six men is too numerous for all such 
wants o! a great country like this? Sir, itis well known that, 
before the organiza‘ion of this corps, it was the constant prac- 
tioe to detach otlicers for this service from the line of the 





army; a d the frequency with which this necessity was resorted 
to, occasioned the existence of the present arrangement. I 
sincerely hope that no plan for the reduction of a corps sn ex- 
ceedi: gly important, both in peace and war, will be carrie 
ow; for, in my judgment, the interests of this country call 
much-move loadly for ts augmentation. 

A few words more, Mr. Chairman,and 1 have done. Much 
has been said in this debate of the danger of a standing army, 
and the ingrained aversion to it inherited by the peop eof the 
United Sates. Sir, Dudnitall that. The idea is by no means 
new. And I claim tw he perfectly orthodox—as much so as any 
gentleman—upon the subject of a large or an unnecessary 
military ferce. But, sir, ast before remarked, the question is 
one of veerssity. Lam unable to see, or foresee, any danger to 
be apprelended from. twelve thousand suidiers, our fellow -citi- 
zens, scatteied along a frontiertine of notfarfrom eight thou- 
sand miles. That military leader must be more than a Napoleon 
who could work up anything to be feared out of such scamy 
materiale, even if he could command the whule of them. Sir, 
such an ideacan present itself with no force, even to en ex- 
cited imagination, The principle, I concede. is to be caretully 
guarded against. But, sir, a military establishment we must 
have, tosome extent; and sound reason wou'd therefore seein 
to den and that no aversion, however well grounded, should 
deprive us of such a ove as our posiiion and circumstances 
require, 


But economy, eir—economy. Gentlemen have rung the 
usual changes upon this important word, and upon its no less 
Important fellow—refrenchment The geatleman from G:or- 
gia (Mr. Megiweruer] has gone so far as ‘o prefer the prop- 
osition of the gentleman from, Massachusetis to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from North Carolina, solely because 
it will make a difference ofsix hundred thoueand dollars a year 
At least, this iz one, and his principal reason for such prefer- 
ence, Sir, Leannot yield to any such argument upon a ques- 
tion of this consequence—a qoestion involving the safety and 
the honor of a nation. The army should never be cut down, 
for the purpose of saving money, below ils just ad true stand- 
ard. ‘The question of expense is an impor ant one in the 
science of government; but, so far as great national interests 
— instituuons are concerned, it is entirely collateral and inci 
denial, 


We are toll, sir, that “recrenchment and economy” was the 
war-cry of the party now in power during the last pol.ucal 
campaign, and that we succeeded by charging the late Admin- 
istraiion with extravagance. Sir, we did charge that Adminis. 
tration with extravaganc: ; and the people believed us. More 
than that, sir. We not only made the charge, but we proved it, 
in the concuct of the Florida war. and in many other instances, 
The lone list of defaulters under that Administration furnishes 
ove striking example, We promised reform, and in good faith 
we have endeavored to re’eem our pledges. Those who sent 
us here know weil that time is requisite both to expose abuscs 
and to correct them. So great a work ca not be acco nplished 
inaday. But, sir, we did not promise to “retrench” by break- 
ingdown the most valued institutions of the country. I know 
not what charges were made, and what retrenchment promised, 
in other sections, Gentlemen must answer for themselves, 
But, sir, in my own district, | charged the late Administration 
with extravagance and waste in neglecting the army and navy, 
and suffering our fortifications to decay. I complained of them 
for not devoting enough of their care and aiteation to matters 
80 Vitally important to our national welfare. 


(Mr. McKay. Do you say that we did not spend enough 
money?) 

Mr. FessENDEN. No, sir, but that you misspent it; that you 
applied i to party, rather than to public purposes; that the 
public money was tly and foolishly squandered and lost, while 
your military and naval defences were neglected; and the retorm 
Thoped tor was, that the people’s money would be appropriated 
to the people's use. Sir, it is poor economy to cut down ex 
pendiime, where expenditure ia needed. With all the embar- 
rassmeats of your financial concerie, this country is rich and 
prosperous, and well able to bear all necessary burdens For 
good and national objects, these burdens are bourne not on!y pa- 
ently, but cheerfully; tor they are light, compared with those 
of any other nation onthe face of the earth, boasting any com- 
parison with us for wealih, and liberty and power. 8Sir, it is 
bu! a poor compliment paid the peeple of this countiy by the 
gen‘leman from New York, (Mr. McK gon } when he supposes 
them incapable of understanding anything beyond the cutting 
dewn an appropriation bill. That gentleman is at liberty to 
speak for Lis own constituents, but he must not thus limit the 
intelligence of mine. We, in Yaukee land, are said to be some- 
what over-fond of dollars and cents, and perhaps it may be so; 
but, sir, if we love money. itis for ite uses. We are mdustrious 
from habit, and from principle. But inno partof this country 
can you find a peeple more ready to grant | beral supy.lics for 
the support of Government, and to sustain the institutions 
which they love. All they ask is an oppoitunity to labor, and 
to reap the fruits of that labor, And, irom my soul, L beleve, 
if you willonly give the people of this country, whether Norih 
or South, a far and free chance honestly to improve their un- 
rivalled advantages. they will be satisfied with any reasonable 
burdens you may see fit to impose. Sir, the words “well done, 
cood and faithful ser vant,” quoted by the gentleman from New 
York. were not, if Lrighly recollect, spoken to tha: sesvan who 
merely saved the money intrusted to his care —not to him who 
buried his talent in the earth—but to that other servant who 
honestly devoied it to the masier’s use) We must rendera 
similar account to our masters; and those gentlemen whose 
policy tt is to leave everything undene, un'er the plea of econ- 
omy, will, I think, receive the reward they merit. 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, that T can account (and I hope not 
to be considered ilithera!l) for the willingness of the gentleman 
from New York, and most of his party friends, to unite with 
certain gentlemen on this si 'e of the House in reducirg al these 
necessary appropriations. I wish to be undersiood as making 
all proper except ons. But. sir. I think—and let our friends re- 
flect upon it—that the great object is to render this Congress— 
the Whig maj rity now in power—as odious and coutemptible 
as possil:le. Gentlemen on the other side are willing to aid in 
pulling down both the army and navy, and every other naional 
institution, And to what end, sir? to what end? Why, be- 
cause we, being (he majority here, mast bear all the odium, 
and suffer all the consequences, of measures so impolitic and 
unwise; and that, when power returns to their hands, as they 
hope it will, theirs may be the credit of restoring the country’s 
honor; that they may point to our neglect, and plume them- 
selves upoh rebuilding what we have overthrown and almost 
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REMARKS OF MR. LINN 

OF MISSOURL 
In Senate of the Uniled States, August 31 , 1849. 
cerning the occupation of the Oregon Terriiy 
Mr. LINN said that he was instructed by 


select committee on the Territory of Oregi, 
ask to be discharged from the further considerayy 

















of the memorials which he held in his hand; ag ursue 
before putting the question, he asked the allen, hers. 
of the Senate to a few remarks, which he fel ithe 
was his imperative duty to make upon this int <ome 01 
esting subject of the Territory of Oregon. Bexs The 
this bundie of memorials praying Congress to aut 


Steps to assert our title to the Territory, and to 
act measures to encourage emigration, he sai 
Legislatures of two or three States had passed ; 
lutions asking Congress to assert our righis toy 
country we claimed on the Western ocean, an4 













take such other sieps as the urgency of the eq Hitt 
seemed to demand. ents 
He had also in his possession hundreds ungillm yolimi 
hundreds of letters, from every quarter of the Uniggimm source 
making anxious inquiries as to what was doip points: 
and what was likely to be done by Congress, 1p tory— 
tive to this long-agitated and long-deterred quad the Sz 
tion. It was due to his correspondents, his conti sians | 
uents, and to the country generally, to let the for th 
know the present posture of this business he sea-oul 
You will recollect, Mr. President, that at a ye the C 
early day in this session I asked leave ot the over | 
ate to introduce a bill to authorize the adoption, moun 
measures for the occupation and settlement of States 
Territory of Oregon, for extending certain portion was t 
of the laws of the United States over the same; a to gi 
for other purposes. cal, 3 
The preamble of the bill reads thus: ritory 
“Whereas the tile of the United States to the Territory ties ¢ 
Oregon is certain, and wil! not be abandoned,” the F 
This declaration was important to the citizens¢ Unit 
the United States who reside in the Territory M 
now amounting to fifteen hundred or two thousand ing 
persons. To many on the road bo the Territory gm ture: 
and to thousands who were preparing to move \g 
that region, it was an assurance that, although upm In 
the verge, the extremest verge, of this republic, ihemm Tece 
Government of the United States would not aban the 
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don them to any foreign power. 
The next paragraph of the bill authorized the 
President of the United States “to cause to be 








erected, at suitable places and distance-,a lines I 
military posts, from some point on the Missouri riv tha 
into the best pass for entering the valley of them Wo 
Oregon; and, also, at or near the mouth of the Ce tiol 
lumbia river.” foll 


The establishment of such a line of posts had 
been thought of by himself for several years pas 
had been recommended by Mr. Poinseti; by the 
President of the United States, in his message at the 
opening of the present session; and also by the See. 
retary of War. The necessity of the establish 
ment of a military post at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia would arrest the attention of the most cast 
observer. It was important as a nucleus around 
which our infant colonies could be firmly estab 
lished; but, above all, as a naval station, where ovr 
vast commerce in the Pacific vcean could take shel. 
ter in time of war, and refit in time of peace. 


The line of military posts from the Missouri 
river to the Rocky Mountains would serve a triple 
purpose—protection to the frontiers of Missouri 
and Arkansas; protection to the Mexican trade, 
and the fur-trade; and afford assistance to em 
grants. on their route to the Territory of Oregon. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the best pow’ 
for these posts, Lieutenant Freemont had been de- 
spatched by the War Department, early in the 
summer, whose return is not-expecied before the 
month of November next. From the known abili- 
ties of this gentleman, we expect much valuable 
and interesting information relating to the valley 
of the river Platte; which river empties into the 
Missouri river, and whose sources almost inter 
lock with the branches of the Columbia river, in the 
great southern passes of the Rocky mountains. 

The next paragraph of this bill provides “that 
six hundred-and forty acres of land shali beg 
© oe ee ie inhabitant 4 said oma 
of the age ighteen, years and upwards, . 
shall cultivate ani use the same for five 
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tive years, or to his heir or heirs-at-law, if such 
” 

- Mr. L. said, would be nothing more than 
a mere liberal donation to the early pioneers of the 
esert. It was the principle upon which France 
and Spain, and indeed every other European nation 
who had made settlements upon this continent, had 
proceeded. It was upon this foundation the “old 
thirteen” had been built up, and upon which policy 
they were enabled to contend successfully with 
the mightiest power inthe world. 

With such examples before us, surely we will not 

mrsue a less liberal course than that of our fore- 

hers. Emigrants may, therefore, reasonably ex- 
tthat, whatever bill may pass, this proyision, or 
some one like it, will be preserved in it. 

The next provides “that the President is here- 
py authorized and required to appoint two ad- 
ditional Indian agents, with a salary of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars each, whose duty it shall be (under his 
direction and control) to superintend the interests 


. ofthe United States with any or every Indian tribe 


west of any agency now established by law.” 

Hitherto, the British Government—or rather its 
agents, the Hudson’s Bay Company—have had 
unlimited control over the Territory and its re- 
sources—have erected forts at the most important 

jnts—established trading-posts over the Terri- 
tory—built trading vessels—traded in lumber with 
the Sandwich islands, in provisions with the Rus- 
sians of the north--trapped the mountain’s streams 
jor their beaver—swept the coast of the valuable 
sea-otter--established valuable salmon fisheries on 
the Coluntbia—-and exercised exclusive dominion 
over all the tribes of Indians west of the Rocky 
mountains. It was time the people of the United 
States should participate in these advantages. It 
was time they should have agents, thus qualified, 
to give the Government geographical, mineralogi- 
eal, and all other information touching the Jer- 
ritory and its natural resources; and link, by the 
ties of treaties, all the tribes of Indians west of 
the Rocky Mountains with the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. L. said, at this moment he could do noth- 
ing more than just touch upon the various fea- 
tures of the bill. 

The next section of the bill will speak for itself, 

In the numerous communications which he had 
received from various individuals, all speak of 
the importance of military protection, but dwell 
with earnestness upon the absolute necessity of 
extending some portions of the laws of the United 
States over the Territory. 

In the opinion of the committee, it was thought 
that the second, third, and fourth sections of the bill 
would be the most effective, in the present condi- 


tion of things, that could be devised; which are as 
follows: 


Sec.2. That the civil and criminal jurisdiction cf the su- 
preme court and district courts of the Tertitory of Iowa, be, and 
the same is hereby, extended over that pait of the Indian ter- 
Titories lying west of the present limits of the said Territory 
of lowa, and south of the foriy-ninth degree of north latitude, 
and east of the Rocky Mountains, and north of the boundary 
line between the United States and the republic of Texas, not 
included within the limits of any State; and also over the In- 
dian territories comprising the Rocky Mour.ains, and the coun. 
ly vetween them and the Pacific ocean, south of fifty-four 
degrees and forty minutes of north latitude, and north of the 

y-second degree of north laticude; and justices of the peace 
pe for the said terrisory, in the same manner 
and with the same powersas are now provided by law in trela- 
tion to the Territory of lowa: Provided, Thatany subject of the 
Government of Great Britain, who shall have been arrested 
under the provisions of this act for any crime alleged to have 
been committed within the territory westward of the Stony 
or Rocky Mountains, while the same remains free and open to 
the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the United States and of 
Great Britain, pursuant to stipulations between the two powers, 
shall be delivered up, on proof of his being such British sub 
ject, to the nearest or most convenient authorities, having cog- 
nizance of such offence by the iaws of Great Britain, tor the 
Purpose of being prosecuted and tried according to such laws. 

Sac. 3, And be itfurther enacted, That two associate judges 
of the supreme court of the Territory of Iowa, in addition to 

number now authorized by law, shall be appointed in the 
same manner, hold their offices by the same tenure and for the 
Same time, receive the same compensation, and possess all the 
— and authority conferred by law upon th: associate 

sof the said Territory;and two judicial districts shall be 
Organized by the said supreme court, in addition to the existing 
number, in reference to the jurisdiction conferred by this act; 
and district coorts shall be held in the said districts by one of 
the judges of the supreme court, at such times and places as 
said court shall direct; and the said district courts shall 
possess all the powers and authority vested in the present dis- 
trict courts of the said Territory, and may, in like manner, 
t their own clerks. 

BC. 4 And be it further enacted, That any justice of the 
peace, *ppointed in and for the Territories describes in the first 
section of this act, shall have power to cause all offenders 
Sgains: the laws of the United States to be arres'ed by such 
petsens as they shall appoint for that purpose, and to commit 
Puch offenders to safe custody for trial, in the same cases aid 
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in the manner provided by law in relation to the Territories of 
the United States, or any of them; and to cause the offenders 
80 Committed to be convey. d to the place appointed for the 
holding of a district court tor the said Territory of :owa, vearest 
and most convenient to the place of such commitment, ihere to 
be detained, for trial, by such persons as stial! be authorzed 
for that purpose by any judge of the supreme cour’, or any 
justice of jhe peace of thesaid Territory; or where such offend. 
ers are British subjects, to cause them to be d.livered to the 
uearestOr most convenient British authorities, as herei: before 
provided; and the expenses of such commitmen', removal, and 
detention, sha!l be paid in the same manner asis pfovided by 
law in respect to the fees of the marshal of the said Terri- 
tory. 

The commitiee unanimously instructed their 
chairman to report this bill back to the Senate, 
with the recommendation that it pass. it was then 
placed in its order upon the calendar; but before it 
came up for consideration as a special order, Lord 
Ashburton arrived from England, to enter upon a 
negotiation touching all points of dispute between 
thextwo countries—boundaries as well as others; 
Oregen as wellas Maine. 

In that posture of affairs, it was considered on 
all hands indelicate (not to say unwise) to press 
the bill to a decision whilst these negotiations 
were pending. They are now over, and a treaty 
is published to the world, between the United States 
and Great Britain; in which it seems that the ques- 
tion of the Oregon Territory has been de:-rred to 
some more remote or auspicious period for an uiti- 
mate decision. He said he was confident that there 
were majorities in both branches of Congress in 
favor of this bill; and he felt equally certain that 
it would have passed this session, but for the 
arrival of Lord Ashburton, and the pendency of 
the negotiations which terminated a short period 
since. He would deem it his imperative duty, at 
an early day of the coming session, to bring in 
the same bill, and press it to a final decision. That 


-the decision would be favorable, he did not enter- 


tain the slightest doubt; and he took great pleasure 
in making that opinion public, (as far as his opinion 
was of any weighi,) for the satisfaction of all those 
who may take an interest in the occupation of this 
new and beautiful country, the germe of future 
States, to be settled by the anglo-American race, 
and which will extend our limits from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In Senate, Monday, July 18, 1842—On the bankrupt 
repeal bill. 


Mr. BENTON brought forward his promised 
motion for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the 
bankrupt act of 1841, and explained the nature of 
his proposed bill. It was for the unconstitutionali- 
ty of the act—the repeal to be immediate, with a 
proviso in favor of completing the cases now de- 
pending, under such limitations as would bring the 
action of the courts within the limits of the Con- 
stitution. He considered the present act to bea 
violation of the Constitution in six particulars: Ist. 
In granting discharges from debts without tine con- 
sent of creditors. 2d. In conflicting with the State 
insolvent laws. 3d. In destroying liens created by 
State laws. 4th. In being retrospective. 5th. In in- 
troducing volunteer bankruptcy. 6th. In including 

ersons not traders. In all these particalars (Mr. 
B. said) the act of 1841 was, to his mind, clearly 
unconstitutional—condemned by the bankrupt sys- 
tems of the whole world, and by our own act of 
1800. The act of 1800 was made by those who 
had made the Constitution; who knew perfectly 
well what the bankrupt clause in the Constitution 
intended; who conformed their action to that infen- 
tion; and in doing so, avoided all the points of un- 
constitutionality which he had pointed out. The 
act of 1800 was confined to the trading and money- 
dealing classes, and was prospective, not retrospect- 
ive, in its operation. No discharge from his debts 
could be obtained by a bankrupt, except with the 
consent of two-thirds of his creditors in number 
and value, and an attestation of integrity from the 
judge who tried the case. The insolvent laws of 
the States were ordered to be respected, and not to 
be inierfered with in any case, except as they re- 
lated to the trading and money dealing classes 
mentioned in the bankrupt act. And the liens cre- 
ated by State laws were also ordered to be respected 
and observed. “Mr. B, read the 36th, 61st, and 64th 
sections of the act of 1800, which contained these 
important provisions; none of which, but the con- 
trary, were found inthe act of 1841. This act was 
retrospeciive—discharged debts without the consent 
of creditors; applied to everybody; introduced 
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volunteer bankrupts; invaded the insolvent laws 
of the States; and destroyed liens created by Siate 
laws. In all this it was unconstitutional, and in- 
vasive of State mghts,and departed from the act of 
1800; and his inteption was to make it conform to 
that act during the time it might have to run. The 
bill he proposed to bring in did not apply to cases 
in which certificates had been granted; and couki 
not apply to them, because, in that case, thé ques- 
tion became judicial, and was to be decided by the 
courts, and was no longer legislative, to be settled 
by Congress. The bill took no notice of these 
cases, but incidentally it would affect them: fur in 
repealing the law for unconstitutionality, it would 
pass a judgment upon the validity of these certifi- 
cates, which judgment could not be without its ef- 
fect elsewhere. He himself held all these certifi- 
cates to be void; and, as a judge, he would declare 
them to be so. As a judge of the United States 
couits, he would declare the aet to be unconstitu- 
tional, and the certificates granted under it void: as 
a judge of a State court, he would pay no more re- 
spect to one of these certificates, when pleaded in bar 
to an action brought against a certificated bankrupt, 
for the recovery of his old debt, than he would pay 
to a chapter read to him from Gulliver’s Travels. 

The great ground which we occupy in relation 
to the character of this act (said Mr. B.) is this: 
that itis nota bankrupt system, but an insolventlaw, 
perverted to a discharge from debts, instead of a dis- 
chasge from imprisonment. As such, it was de- 
nounced trom the moment it made its appearance in 
this chamber, andl am now ready to prove itto be 
such. [have discovered its origin, and hold the evi- 
dence in my hand. It is framed upon the English 
insolvent debtors act of the Ist of George IV, 
improved and extended by the act of the 7th of 
George IV, and by the Ist of Victoria, From 
these three insolvent acts our famous bankrupt sys- 
tem of 1841 is compiled; and it follows its originals 
with great fidelity, except in a few particulars, until 
it arrives at the conclusion, where a vast and ter- 
rible‘alieration is introduced! Instead of discharging 
the debtor from imprisonment, as the English acts 
do, our American copy discharges him from his 
debts! But this is a thing rather to be proved than 
told; and here isthe proof. I have a copy of the 
British statutes on my table, containing the three 
acts which I have mentioned, and shall quote from 
the first one, in the first year of the reign of George 
LV, and is entitled “An act for the relief of insolvent 
debtors in England.” ‘The preamble recites that it 
is expedient to make permanent provision for the 
relief of insolvent debtors in England confined in 
jail, and who shall be willing to surrender their 
property to their creditors, andthereby obtain a dis- 
charge from imprisonment. For this purpose the 
act creales a new court, to be called the insolvent 
deblors court, which was to sit in London, and 
send commissioners into the counties. The first 
sections are taken up with the organization of the 
court. Then come its power and duties, its modes 
of proceeding, and the rights of insolvents in it: 
and in these enactmenfs, as ina mirror, and with 
a few exception, (the effect of design, of accident, 
or of necessity, from the difference of the two forms 
of government,) we perceive the original of our 
bankrupt act. [f quote partly from the body of the 
statute, but chiefly from the marginal notes, as be- 
ing a sufficient index to the contents of the sec- 
tions# 

1. The court is required to sit twice a week 
throughout the year, in order to be continually open 
for the reception of petitions and trial of cases: 
our act makes the same provision, requiring our 
Federal courts (which, for this purpose, are con- 
verted into insolvent debtors eee be always 
open. 2. The court which sits in London is to 
send commissioners into the counties, to attend to 
the case of imprisoned debtors, and who, on account 
of their imprisonment, are unable to attend the 
cour: our act imitates this provision, and gives 
the bankrupt a right to try issues in his own county, 
although our courts sit all over the Union, and the 
bankrupt has had his choice of the one into which 
he will drag his creditor, and is at large, and as 
free to attend the court as the creditor. 3. Every 
person in jail for debt (saving the species of debts 
specially excepted) to be allowed to petition the 
court fur a discharge from suits and imprisonment 
on the surrender of his property: our act follows 
this in the universality of its application to all per- 
sons, bat follows it absurdly and preposterously; 
the English act applying to all persons, use li 
erty is the natural right of all persons; while an 
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abolition of debts is the natural right of no person. 
4. The petition to contain a list of the insolvent’s 
debts, with the names and residences of his credit- 
ors, and a schedule of his en our act fol- 
lows al! this with perfect fidelity. 5. The property 
thas scheduled to vest in assignees for the benefit 
of the creditors: our act the same. 6. Twenty 
pounds worth of bedding, working tools, wearing 
apparel, and other family necessaries, to be retained 
by the jnsolvent: our act allows $300 worth of wear- 
ing apparel, bedding, and other articles, to be retain- 
#d, without naming working tools or farming imple- 
inents—probably because working people were not 
expected to take the benefit of our act. 7. Twenty- 
one days’ notice of the application to be given to 
the creditors, by advertisement in the London Ga- 
yette: our act requires twenty days’ notice in a 
newspaper; and this requisition is satisfied, in the 
Opinion of some judges, by four or five days’ publi- 
cation—i. ¢. four or five notices in a weekly news- 
paper, provided there be twenty days between the 
first and the last publication! Our act also requires 
notice by letter, through the post office, without re- 
quiring the postage to be paid, when no man is bound 
to take out the letters which come to him charged 
with postage. &. The proceedings are to be summa- 
ry, for the speedy discharge of the person from iin- 
prisonment: they are to be equally summary by our 
act for his speedy delivery trom his debts. 9. The 
insolvent in England is allowed to deliver an in- 
ventory of his property, without delivering the 
property itself at the same time, because he is in 
wison and cannot do it: our act copies this provis- 
ion, although the reason fails; for the bankrupt, be- 
ing at large, has no excuse for the non-delivery of 


‘the property with the inventory. 10. All the prop- 


erty which accrues to the insolvent before his final 
discharge is vested in the assignees for the benefit 
of the creditors: by our act, nothing vests but that 
which was possessed at the time of the application. 
11. The assignees are to convert the surrendered 
effects into money; to collect the debts due the in- 
solvent; to sue, defend, compromise, arbitrate, dis- 
charge mortgages, make dividends among the cred- 
itors, and be well paid for their tronble out of the 
surrendered effects: in all this, our act pursues and 
trails the English original with (what Dr. Johnson 
would call) Oriental scrupulosity. 12. The insol- 
vent under the English act is to be examined on 
oath as to the truth of his schedule, and the disposi- 
tion of his property: our act does the same. 13. 
Having complied with the terms of the act, the in- 
solvent in England is entitled to his discharge from 
suits and imprisonment, unless the creditors come 
in and show cause against it; and this is just, be- 
cause liberty being a natural right, cause must be 
shown for depriving a man of it; and in the ab- 
sence of cause shown, the presumption is in favor 
of freedom: but our act follows this provision 
where the reason fails, and, contrary to the reason, 
discharging the debt, unless cause can be shown to 
the contrary! as if it was a natural right to abolish 
debts! 14. The English act releases the body from 
jail, and protects the insolvent from future suits and 
whprisonment for the same debt, but leaves his fu- 
ture ‘acquisitions of property liable for it; this is 
right, and is conformable to the moral sense of the 
world, and to the Sates of all insolvent laws, 
from the time of Julius Cesar, when they were 
first enacted, to the present day: but here our act 
takes its grand departure from its English copy, 

rverts an insolvent law into an abolition debt 
aw, and discharges the debtor from the debt itself, 
without the consent of a single creditor! This is 
what no insolvent law, or bankrupt system, ever 
did before. It is immoral, unconstitutional, and 
void. It is the destruction of contracts, and what 
Congress has no rightto do. | affirm thai there is 
not such a law in the whole world, civilized or bar- 
barian, as thisofours, Itstands solitary and alone 
in the history of human legislation. I defy the pro- 
duction of a single example. I call upon gentle- 
men of the opposite side to show one, if one exists, 
I pause fortheir reply. [Here Mr. B. made a long 
pause; but no one answering, he resumed his 


speech. } 


This is enough—not all, but me iden- 
tify our act, and to show it to be the perverted 
copy of the English insolvent act of the first of 
George 1V. But I am not done with the com- 
parison yet: there are some omissions in our copy, 
which render our act ridiculous in some instances, 
and unjust in others. The omission to copy the 
i3th section of the act ot the seventh of George 


1V_ renders our: act ridiculous in all that relates to ' 
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involuntary bankruptcy, (as it is called), or bank- 
ruptey proper. Our act, setting out with copying 
the English statute in its application to all persons 
whatsoever, and givingal! manner of persons aright 
to apply for the benefit of the act, under the name 
of voluntary bankrupts, afterwards goes on to 
make a part of the same persons Send mer- 
chants, bankers, brokers, factors, underwriters, and 
marine insurers) subject to be made bankrupts for 
specified acts on the application of their creditors. 
Here is a double provision with respect to the 
same persons; and the right to voluntary bank- 
ruptey being absolute, the involuntary provision 
becomes nugatory, and all who please avoid it by 
taking advantage of the voluntary provision. 
And this is the practice. An inspection of any 
bankrupt list will show, in the class of volunteer 
bankrupts, the names ofall those who are subject 
to involuntary bankruptcy: and thus the injured 
creditor loses the only advantage which the illu- 
sory act holds outto him. In the English act this 
absurdity is prevented: for while it admits all per- 
sons (the trading classes inclusive) to petition for 
discharge from imprisonment under the insolvent 
act; yet, in every case in which traders, merchants, 
&c. petition, the proceedings stop until taken up, and 
proceeded upon by the creditors. ‘The filing the 
petition by a pone subject to the bankrupt law, 
is simply held to be an act of bankruptcy, on 
which the creditors may proceed, or not, as on 
any other act of bankruptcy, precisely as they 
lease. And thus insolvency and bankruptcy are 
an distinct; double provisions on the same sub- 
ject are prevented; and consistency is preserved in 
the administration of the laws. Not so under 
our act. ‘The omission to copy this 13th section 
has nullified all that relates to involuntary bank- 
ruptey; puts it into the power of those who are 
subject to that proceeding to avoid it, at their pleas- 
ure, by the simple and obvious process of availing 
themselves of their absolute right to proceed volun- 
tarily. And now a word upon volunteer bank- 
ruptcy. [tis an invention and a crudity in our act, 
growing out of the confounding of bankruptcy 
and insolvency. There is nosuch thing in Eng- 
land, or in any bankrupt system in the world; and 
cannot be, without reversing all the rules of right, 
and subjecting the creditor to the mercy of his 
debtor. The English bankrupt act of 6th George 
IV, and the insolvent debtors act of the Ist of the 
same reign, admit the bankrupt, as an insolvent, to 
file his declaration of insolvency, and petition for 
relief; but there itstops. His voluntary action goes 
no further than the declaration and petition. Upon 
that, his creditors, if they please, may proceed 
against him as a bankrupt, taking the declaration 
as an act of bankruptey. If they do not choose to 
roceed, the case stops. The bankrupt cannot bring 
1is creditors into court, and prosecute his claim to 
bankruptcy, whether the will or not. This is clear 
from the 6th section of the bankrupt act of George 
IV, and the 13th section of the insolvent debtors act 
of the Ist year of the same reign; and thus our act 
of 1841 has the honor of inventing volunteer bank- 
ruptcy, and thus putting the abolition of debts in 
the hands of every person! for these volunteers 
havea right to be discharged from their debts, with- 
out the consent of their creditors ! 


So much for one omission, which involves an 
absurdity; now for another, which involves an in- 
justice. This is in not copying the 33d _ sec- 
tion of the act of Ist of George IV, in relation 
to compositions with creditors. That section makes 
avery equitable provision in the case of official in- 
solvents: it provides that where any person in 
office (civil, military, or naval, or even any beneficed 
clergyman) shall take the benefit of the act, and 
shall agree to give upa partof his income, salary, 
or emoluments, to his creditors, the agreement shall 
become obligatory and binding in law; and the 
creditors shall havea lien upon the part so agreed 
to be given up, and the same shall be retained at the 
treasury for their benefit. This is an eminent- 
ly just provision, and well worthy of being re- 
tained in our imitation of the English act. Insol- 
vents and bankrupts have a right to a support; they 
must live; but they should live modestly and frugally, 
and divide the superfluity with their creditors, Tt 
is neither right nor decent that a person who has 
taken the benefit of the act, should live handsomely 
upon a public salary, while his creditors are toiling 
and economizing for a homely subsistence. A 
salary of $3,000 per annum is equal to the product 
of an estate of $50,000, at 6 per centum; and so of 


all incomes, higher or lower, Public sentiment would” 
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not tolerate the conduct of persons in the Tece| 
of good salaries, who would divide nothin, on 
their creditors; and according to precedents eer 
the time of President Jackson, it might be tha; te 
appointing power would, in some cases, inte 
quicken the sense of a in Federal office-hols 
ers, where individual feeling and public Sentim 7 
should be insufficient to stimulate a just action ‘1 
the bill which I propose for the repeal of our mi. 
called bankrupt act, and among the limitation 
under which I propose to provide for the proseowi, 
of existing cases, these two omissions are intended. 
be supplied: to prevent the absurdity of dot, 
rovisions in relation to the same persons, ap4 , 
egalize equitable arrangements between offic; 
bankrupts and their creditors. . 
This is the act which we call bankrupt—a men 
parody and perversion of the English insolyey, 
debtors act. And now, how came such a bill , 
pass? How happened it that a bill so obnoxions j, 
the gravest objections, constitutional and mora| 
and of which it may be truly said thatit was passe 
without having a majority for it, and retained cy 
the statute book in spite of a majority against jy 
how comes it that such a bill should now be o 
the statute-book, classed among the laws of the 
land? Sir, it grew out of the contentions of pany 
was brought forward, and carried through, as ; 
party measure; and was one of the bitter fruits o/ 
the election of 1840. The act was brought forwar; 
in the spring of that year, passed in the Senate, an; 
lost in the House. It was contested in both Houses 
as a party measure, and was taken up as a party 
topic in the Presidential canvass. The debioy 
class—those irretrievably in debt, and estimated by 
the most moderate at a hundred thousand men— 
entered most zealously into the canvass, and on the 
side of the party which favored the act. The elec. 
tions were carried by that party—the Congress as 
wetl as the Presidential. All power was in ihe 
hands of that party; and an extra session of the Le. 
gislature was impatiently called, to realize the ben. 
efits of the victory. But the opening of the session 
did not appear to be auspicious to the wishes of th: 
bankrupts. The President’s message recommend: 
no bankrupt bill; and the list of subjects enumera. 
ted for the action of Congress, and designated in a 
paper drawn by a Senator, not now a member 
this body, and placed on our journal for our gui. 
dance, was equally silent upon that subject. Toall 


| appearance, the bankrupt bill was not to come le. 


fore us at the extra session. It was evidently a de 
ferred subject. The friends and expectants of the 
measure took the alarm—flocked to Congress—beset 
the President and the members—obtained from him 
a special message recommending a bankrupt lav, 
and prevailed on members to bring in the bill. | 
was brought into the Senate—the same which 
had been defeated in 1840—-and it was soon 
seen that its passage was not to depend upon 
its own merits; that its fate. was  indissolubly 
connected with the land distribution bill; and 
that one must carry the other. The bill passed 
in the Senate, and halted in the House. To save 
the land bill, it was necessary to pass it through the 
House; but it was passed in a way to give a chance 
to repeal it at the ensuing session. The Ist day oi 
February was substituted for the Ist day of No- 
vember. for the commencement of the act, in order 
to give time for Congress to repeal it before it took 
effect; and repealed it would have been, i pd 
the merest accidents. The bill for the repeal was 
— in the House by a large majority; it was 
ost in the Senate by a close vote; the absence of 4 
member, and the vote of a member for it under oli 
instructions, who received legislative instructions 
the very next day to vote for repeal. Thus the bill 
became a law without the consent of a majority, and 
was retained on the statute-book against the will ol 
a majority; and this deprives it of all the respec! 
which is due to an act of Congress. The same 
with the President’s approbation. He signed ita 
sight, and without taking time to bestow considere- 
ticn upon it. The return of the bill to the Senate 
by his private secretary, was about simultaneots 
with the return of the committee which carried the 
bill to him. It was a subject of remark among 
members at the time, and the record of the or 
attests the fact. Here is the record—(said Mr. B. 
showing a page of the journal)-—it is page |”, 
and records the proceedings of Thursday, the 1%) 
day of August. The entries lie together, and att 
in these words: 


“Mr. Wsiulams reported from the committee, that they he 


“presented this day to the President of the United Bta‘es, 


following enrolled bills; 
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“— 3, An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
througout the United Siates. ) ‘ : 

«ff R. 21. An act further to extend the time for locating Vir- 
inte sallitary tend warrants, and returning surveysthereon to 

General Land O 

“ff, R.—An act to authorize the recovery of fines and for- 
feitures under the charter, laws, and ordinances of Georgetown, 

“4 message {rom the President of the United Siates, by Mr. 
Tyler, his secretary: , 

“Mr President: The President of the United States has ap- 
roved and signed an act to esta blish a uniform: system of bank- 
rupicy throughout the United Sta‘es.”’ 

This view of the journal proves (said Mr. B.) 
that the return of the bill, and the return of the 
committee which had carried it to the President, 
were about co-instantaneous; that the two returns 
appear upon the journal as simultaneous ac s; and, 
consequently, it stands to reason (as the phrase is) 
that the bill must have been signed with very litile 
time taken for its consideration. And this is the 
history of the act—an act which equally violates 
the Constitution of the United States, the princi- 
Jes of morality, the rights of the States, and the in- 
terests of individuals! The only act in the civil- 
jzed or barbarian-world which authorizes debtors 
toexpunge their debts, without the consent of a sin- 
gle creditor! This is its history; and it is a history 
which deprives the act of all respect, and divests it 
ofall the moral sanctions of a law. It shows that 
no majority was ever tor il; that it was passed to 
ass another bill, and to be repealed before it went 
into operation; that the repeal was prevented by ac- 
cident; and that the act--by which people are now 
daily abolishing their debts--is, in reality, a mere 
accidental enactment; the fruit of a contest for 
voles, Without a single attribute to give it the char- 
acter of a Jaw,and without any moral right toa place 
on the statute-book. 

This act has now been in force six months, and 
becomes more odious as it is more known. Its 
character is developing itself in its daily operations, 
and shocking and revolting the moral sense of the 
community by its daily enormities. The commu- 
nity behold with horror the daily progress of an 
act by which a general repudiation of debt is go- 
ing on through the community. They see with 
terror contracts destroyed, and debis expunged, at 
the will of the debtor. And shall such an act stand? 
or, rather, will its authors repeal it now, in con- 
formity to their own wishes and the public voice? 
or will they yield to the pride of consistency, and 
submit to the spirit of party, and cling to the abhor- 
red act, until the power of the people at the polls 
shall sweep away the law and its friends together ? 
Will they wait for this catastrophe, which must in- 
volve the fate of persons and parties, as well as 
legislation? or will they do at once, by them- 
selves, what must be done in the next Congress 
by others? The act has been repealed in the 

ouse, at this session, by a large majority: the 
repeal was lost in this body by casualty and 
accident, and upon a close vote, and under cir- 
cumstances to prove that there was no majority 
in the Senate in favor of the act. Abhorred by 
the people, unsupported by the majority in either 
House, what is it obstructs the repeal? First, the 
i of consistency and the spirit of party; it 

ing hard for the same men, and the same party, 
to destroy their own work—their infant babe--with 
their own hands. Next, the rule which requires 
two-thirds to consent to the introduction of a second 
bill, after the rejection of one for the same purpose 
al the same session. The repeal bill was rejected 
once this session: it requires the consent of two- 
thirds now, not to pass, but to admitthe bill. When 
admitted, it is tobe passed or rejected by a simple 
majority; and that majority, we know, are in favor 
of repeal. Will the admission of the bill be re- 
fused? Will the two-thirds rule be invoked in a 
case where every consideration of justice, pro- 
priety, and even ordinary discretion, forbids it? I 
ad thought not, and that the introduction of the 
bill would have been unopposed, and its passage or 
Tejection quietly left to the will of the majority; 
and, acting in conformity to this belief, 1 offered 
my bill a few days ago, and submitted the question 
of reception without a word on the subject. I was 
mistaken, The admission of the bill was resisted 
by the Senator from Georgia, {[Mr. Berrien ;] the 

rrier of the two-thirds rule erected, and the yees 
and nays demanded. 1 was surprised, and imme- 
diately withdrew my motion, not to bring it forward 
@gain until supported by the facts and reasons 
which should show that I was entitled to success, 
Whether I obtained it or not. This, I think, I have 
already done, _by showing that this wretched act is 
ho bankrupt system—that it is nothing but the Eng- 
lish insolvent debtors act perverted into an abe 


he * 














olition debt law—unconstitational--immoral--de- 
stractive of contracts, of the rights of the States, 
and of individuals--the progeny of party—passed 
against the sense of the majority—approved with- 
out consideration—-unrepealed by accident—ab- 
horred by the country—and destined to ignomin- 
icus death the moment the power of the people can 
be brought to bear upon it. All this I have shown; 
and here [ might rest my case, and leave the ques- 
tion to the Senate and the people. But another task 
remains, and which I mean to fulfil; and that is, 10 
examine and to expose the monstrous and falla- 
cious arguments by which such a bill was carried 
through in the Senate. 1 mean to examine these 
arguments, and the positions on which they were 
founded, and show them to be not only fallacious 
and unfounded, but dangerous and alarming, and 
going to the destruction of the -social system, by 
the assumed power to abolish debts; and to the de- 
struction of our political system, by the supremacy 
asserted for the Federal Government over the 
laws and courts of the States, and over the debts 
of individuals. I have looked over all these argu- 
ments, and find them all, as I found the act itself, 
in one great original. I found all our bankrupt sys- 
tem in an English insolvent debtors law; and I find 
all the arguments in favor of it in the speech of 
the gentleman who drew the bill, [Mr. Webster,] 
and carried it through the Senate in the spring of 
1840. I shall look to that speech only for the posi- 
tions and arguments by which it was supported, 
and which, being overthrown, leaves the act with- 
out defence or apology. 

This view of my case leads me to examine the 
object proposed to be accomplished--the positions 
to be established to get at that object--and the ma- 
chinery or means to be employed in executing it. 
And, first, of the object. This was nothing more 
nor less than a general abolition of debts for the re- 
lief of the debtor class; and wasso distinetly stated 
by the author of the scheme, in his main speech in 
supportof it. Listen to him: 

“T am free to confess my leading object to be to relieve those 
who are at present bankrupts—hopeless bankrupts—and who 
cannot be discharged, or set free, but by a bankrupt act passed 
by Congress. I confess that their case forms the great motive 


of my conduct. It is their case which has created the general 
cry for the measure.” * : . : P 


“Sir, let me remind you, in the first place, that, commercial 
asthe country is; and having experienced, as it has done, and 
experiencing, as it now does, great vicissitudes of trade and 
business,—it is now almost forty years since any law has been 
in force by which avy honest man failing in business could be 
effectually discharged from debt by surrendering his property. 
The former bankrupt law was repealed December 19, 1800, 
From that day to this, the condition of an ins Ivent, however 
worthy anid honest, has been utterly hopeless, so far as he de- 
pended on any mode of legal re'ief. * * * There are, 
probably, one or two hundred thousand debtors—honest, sober, 
and in lustrious—who drag out lives useless to themse!ves, use- 
less to their country, useless to their families; for no other rea- 
sen but that they cannot be legally discharged from debts in 
which misfortunes have involved them, and which there is no 
possibility of their ever paying. I repeatagain that these cases 
have been accumulating for a whole generations.” 

Here is the object declared, and fully declared. 
It is to get rid of debts—existing debts—old debis— 
the debts of a whole generation—debts even of forty 
years standing, and on which the kind indulgence 
of the creditor had granted so much delay, or his 
humane policy had induced him to wait so long for 
a prosperous turn in his debtor’s fortunes. All are 
proposed to be gotten rid of, without limitation of 
time, without restriction to the proper subjects of a 
bankrupt act, without regard to the manner in 
which insolvency was incurred, and upon the sim- 
ple surrender of the remaining property, if there 
was any, and the surrender of nothing, if there was 
nothing! And all this without regard to the fact 
of vice or misfortune in the loss or destruction of 
his property! General debt delivery was the ob- 
ject! Effectual discharge from debt was the object! 
The legal discharge of one or two hundred thou- 
sand debtors from their debts was the object! To 
set them free by act of Congress was the object! 
And the 14th section of the bill, as reported, showed 
that existing and old debts only were contemplated; 
for the act, by that section, while unlimited back- 
ward, was limited forward!—was limited to five 
years’ duration; so as only to give the courts time 
to act upon existing debis, without waiting for the 
occurrence of new ones; and thus make the opera- 
tion of the system (as it was ludicrously called) 
completely and entirely retrospective. I Jimit my- 
self now, in my remarks upon these quotations, jo 
the point in view—that of showing the object of our 
bankrupt system. Another occasion will present 
itself for developing another feature which they 
contain, and ponies out the insidiousness with 
which the bankrupt act of 1800 is brought forward 


























as a precedent for this new and compendious scheme 
for abolishing debts. 

The object is shown—to get at the debts of the 
whole community, and to clear them out, under the 
sweeping provisions of an omnipotent act of Con- 
gress, putin motion, ond worked through, by the 
sole hand of the debtor. To obtain this act, and to 
accomplish this object, the jurisdiction of Congress 
must be made to extend to ALL DEBTS; and its 
— over them must be established to be SU- 
?>REME. The bankrupt power would do this, pro- 
vided it could be stretched over insolvencies, and 
freed from limitations. Two fundamental positions 
were, therefore, necessary to be established: first, 
that insolvency and bankruptey were one and the 
same thing; secondly, that Congress had full power 
over both, confounded into one, limited only by the 
restriction of local unifotmity in the application of 
the law. These were the two fundamental and 
gigantic He ae to be established, in order to 
accomplish the desired object; and I now have to 
prove what I say, and will do so by showing the 
propositions themselves, and the arguments to sus- 
tain them. : 

And, first, of bankruptcy and insolvency. The 
argument to confound and blend them into one, is 
thus stated: 

“Bankruptcies, in the general use and acceptation of the 
term, mean no more than failures. A bankruptcy isa fact. Ik 
is an occurrence in the life and fortunes of an individual, Whe. 
a man cannot pay his debts, we say that he has become bank- 
rupt, or has failed. Bankruptcy is not merely the condition of 
a man who is insolvent, and on whom a bankrupt law is already 
acting This would be quite too tech: ical an interpreta'ion. 
According to this, there never could be bankrupt dawe; because 
every law, tf this were the meaning, would suppose the exiet- 
ence ofa previous law. Whenever a man’s means are ineuffi- 
cient to meet his engagements and pay his debts. the fact of 
bankruptcy has taken place—a case of bankroptcy has arisen, 
whether there be a law providing for it, or not.” 

*A jearned judge has said, thata law on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies is a law making provision for cases of persons faijing 
to pay their debts, Over the whole subject of these f»ilures, or 
these bankruptcies, the power of Congress, as it stands on the 
face of the Constitution, is fulland complete.” 

This is the first proposition, and a bolder and 
more unfounded one was never presented to a deli- 
berative body. Insolvencies and bankrupicies are 
distinct and inconvertible. They are distinet all 
over the world. They were distinct in England at 
the time of the adoption of our Constitution, and 
are sonow. They are distinct in the United States, 
and belong to different governments—the bankrupt 
to the General Government, and the insolvent to the 
States. In the division of the judicial power which 
was made betwéen the two Govetnments at the 
time of the formation of the Constitution, this dis- 
tribution was made; and the dividing line was cor- 
rectly marked by the Congress of {800 in the 
bankrupt act ofthat year. The section 61 of the 
act acknowledges this distribution, and drawsthe 
line, and draws it in the right place. Here itis: 


‘Sec. 61. And be it further enacted, That this act, shall 
not repeal or annul, or be constaued to repeal. or. ul, 
the laws of any State now in force, or which may be here- 
afwr enacted, for the relief of insolvent debtors, éxcept 
so far as the same may respect persons who are or 
may be clearly within the purview of this act, and whose 
debts shall amount, in the cases specified in the second section 
thereof, to the sums therein mentioned. And if any person 
within the purview of this act shall be imprisoned for the space 
of three months for any debt, or upon any contract, unless the 
creditors of such prisoner shall proceed to prosecute a com- 
rviesston of bankruptcy against him or her, agreeably tothe pro- 
visions of this act, such debtor may and shalt be entitled to re- 
lief under any such laws for the relief ofinsolvent debtors, thie 
act notwithstanding.” 

Tere is both acknowledgment and definition. 
The two systems are acknowledged as separate 
and distinct things; the line between them is 
drawn; andthe Federal judges are forbidden to cross 
it. It would have been ed culpable in them 
to pass it without the prohibition; but the clause 
is important, as showing the difference between 
insolvency and bankruptcy, confining the Federal 
courts within their sphere, and showing the respect 
of the law-makers of that day for the rights of the 
Siates. It forbids the Federal judges to go beyond 
the class of persons named in the act, and holds 
the State insolvent laws to be sacred and inviolable 
in the case of all other persons. Now, what were 
the classes comprehended in the act of 1800? They 
were merchants, traders, bankers, brokers, factors, 
underwriters, and marine insurers; that is 10 say, 
the trading and money-dealing classes who,’and 
who alone, were the subjects of bankrnpt laws in 
England, from which we borrowed our judicial 
systems and terms, and in every other country to 
which we could have looked for an example. ‘The 
seciion is important and conclasive im this point 
of view, clearly showing that the bankrapt laws 
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of the General Government could only invade the 
State insolvent laws to the extent of the proper sub- 
jects of bankruptey, to wit: the trading and money- 
dealing classes; and that with respect to all the 
rest of the community, the State laws remained in 
full force. This was the exposition—the legisla- 
live exposition—of the Constitution by the Con- 
gress ui 1800; and it was no guess-work or igno- 
rant legislation ontheir part. They acted in precise 
conformity to the settled and fixed ideas of the day 
—to the legislation and judicial decisions of Eng- 
land—-and to the definitions of Blackstone; whose 
Commentaries were published just before the making 
of our Constitution, and were in the hands of every 
educated man of that day. In these Commentaries, 
(chap. xxxi.,) a bankrupt is thus defined: “A trader 
who secretes himself, or does certain other acts tend- 
ing to defraud his creditors.” This is bankruptcy; 
and to constitate it, there must be a trader; and 
this trader must do acts injurious to his credi- 
tor, by hiding from him, or endeavoring to 
defraud him. This definition leaves out the 
great body of the community not engaged in 
trade ; iat as for insolvency, it is not even in- 
cluded as an ingredient in Shemater. Neither 
the definition given by Blackstone, nor the speci- 
fications in his chapter on the subject, include 
insolvency as an ingredient in bankruptcy. The 
long list of acts which constitute bankruptcy all 
refer to frauds—imply fraud, and an unwillingness 
to pay,and not an inability to pay. So tar from 
making insolvency the test of bankruptcy, the 
whole system supposes ability and fraud; and every 
act upon the subject makes provision for paying 
over to the bankrupt the surplus of his estate, if 
any remains after the payment of his debts. Every 
statute makes this provision, and Mr. Justice Black- 
stone expressly avers that a balance often remains 
to be paid over, resulting from inadvertent or 
fraudulent acts in traders very able to pay their 
debts, but who, from ignorance, or a design to 
cheat their creditors, may have brought themselves 
within the terms of the bankrupt acis. His words 
are: 

“If any surplus remains after paying every creditor his full 
debt, it shail be restored. This is a case which sometimes 
happens to men in trade, who sometimes commit acts of bank- 
ruptey, by absconding and the like, while their effects are more 
than sufficient to pay theircreditore. This case may also hap- 

when a knave is desirous of defrauding his creditors, and 
is compelled by a commission in bankruptcy to de them that 
justice which otherwise he wanted to evade.” 
[Comm . vol. 2, p. 488. 

This is the language of the great commentator 
onthe English law,and every book upon the subject 
speaks the same language. From Coke upon Lit- 
tleton to Jacobs’s Law Dictionary, they all speak the 
game language. And now what becomes of the ar- 
gument, and the learned judge’s opinion, that bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency are the same; and that bank- 
rupicy is the mere failure on the part of any per- 
son whatever, whether trader or not, to pay his 
debts ? So far from it, that bankruptcy is pertectly 
consistent with ample fortune, and full ability to 
pay everything. 

Bur Blackstone does not stop here: he does not 
stop with defining bankruptcy, but defines insol- 
vency also, and shows an insolvent to be precise- 
ly what he was declared to be by the act of 1800, 
His definition is this: 

“{NsoLvENT LAW:: Occasional acts frequently passed by 
the Legislature, whereby all persons in debt, and not inclu 
ded within the laws of ee are discharged from all 

e 


suite andimprisonment upon the delivery of all their effects 
to the credilors.”’—Comm. ch. XX XI. 


Here insolvency and bankruptcy are not only 
distinguished, but shown to be incompatible. The 
insolvents are the class of debtors who are not in- 
cluded within the laws of bankruptcy—that is to 
say, debtors who do not belong to the trading class- 
es: and this is the distinction established at the 
time of the adoption of our own Constitution—the 
distinction upon which the framers of the Consti- 
tution acted in giving bankruptcy to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and leaving insolvencies to the States; and 
this distinction cannot be broken down by altering the 
definition of bankruptcy, and extending it to all eao. 
esof the community, without breaking down the di- 
viding line between the Federal and State judicia- 
rien, Obliteraling the whole code of State laws in re- 
lation to debtor and creditor, and subjecting the 
whole body of the citizens, and all their dealings, to 
the regulation of Federal laws, and the jurisdiction 
of Federal courts. I deny the power of Congress 
to extend its jurisdiction—to enlarge its power—and 
especially to cross a partition line, and invade the 
States, by changing the meaning of terms, (especial- 
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ly technical terms) and making that term compre- 
hend things which it did not at the time it was 
agreed upon as a part of the Constitution. No part 
of the Constitution was more jealously guarded 
than that which established the dividing line be- 
tween the Federal and the State judiciaries; and it 
is not for Congress to abolish that line by giving a 
new meaning to a phrase. 
The author proceeds: 


“i may add that bankrupt laws, properly so called, or laws 
providing for the cessio honorum, ow the continent of Europe, 
and in Scotland, were wever confined to traders; and while the 
members of the convention may be supposed to have looked to 
the example of England, itis by no means improbable that they 
contemplated also the examples and institutions of other coun- 
tries.”” 


Bankrupt laws and the cessio bonorwm the same 
thing! The bankrupt laws, properly so called, 
of Scotland and the continent, the same as the 
cessio! Now, was the speaker so ignorant as not to 
know, or did he suppose his hearers to be so igno- 
rant as not to know, that the bankrupt laws of Scot- 
land and the continent are the same, in all their 
principles, with the bankrupt laws of England? 
that it is a proveeding for the benefit of the creditor, 
at his instance, giving him possession of the debt- 
or’s estate, and not releasing him from his debts 
except upon the consent of four-fifths of his credit- 
ors—and that founded upon a judicial attestation of 
his integrity? And could he sup that we were 
so ignorant as not to know that the cessio omnium 
bonorum of the continent of Europe and of Scotland, 
was the insolvent law of England and of our Amer- 
ica? that this cessio was nothing but the surrender 
of his property by the debtor, for the purpose of 
obtaining the liberty of his person, leaving the debt 
in full foree, and all his future acquisitions bound 
for it?) Could he believe us to be ignorant enough 
for this, and that a new argument could be obtained 
for confounding insolvency and bankruptcy with 
us, by showing that they were confounded in Scot- 
land and in continental Europe? Could he believe 
these things? Ifhe did, he shall be quickly unde- 
ceived; and that, by authority which admits of no 
contradiction. I deal in authority, and read from 
Professor Bell’s Commentaries upon the Laws of 
Scotland—an elegant and instructive work, which 
has made the reading of Scottish law almost as 
agreeable to the law reader as the writings of Scott 
have made Scottish history and mannersto the gen- 
eral reader. Mr. Bell treats of the cessio and of 
bankruptcy, and treats of them under distinct heads; 
and here is what he says of them: 


“The law of cessio bonorum had iis origin in Rome. It was 
introduced by Julius Caesar, as a remedy against the severity of 
the old Roman laws of iniprisonment; and his law—which in- 
cluded only Rome and ltaly—was, betore the time of Diocletian, 
extended to the provinces. The first law of the code respecting 
the cessio Lonorum expresses, in a single sentence, the whole 
doctrine upon the subject: ‘ Qui bonis cesserint,’ says the Em- 
peror Alexander Severus, ‘nisi solidum creditor receperit, 
non sunt liberati. In eo enim tantummodo hoc beneflcium 
eis prodest, ne judicati detrahantur in carcerem.’* This 
institution, having been greatly improved in the civil law, was 
adopted by those of the European nations who followed that sys- 
tem of jurisprudence. In France, the institution was adopied 
very nearly as it was received with us. Perhaps, indeed, t was 
from France that oursystem received its distinguishing features. 
The law ia that country was, during the seventeenth century, 
extremely severe—not only against bankrupts, (which name 
they applied to fraudulent debtors alone,) but against debtors in- 
nocenuyinsolvent. * * * The short digest of the law of 
cessio in Scotiand, then, is: 

“1. Thata debtor who has been a month in prison, for a civil 
debt, may apply to the court of session—calling all his creditors 
before that court, - a summons in the king’s name; and con- 
cluding that he should he freed from prison on surrendering to 
his creditors all his funds and effects. 

‘2. That he is entitied to this benefit without any mark of 
disgrace, if (proving his insolvency) he can satisfy the court, in 
the face of his creditors, that his insolvency has arisen from in- 
nocent misfortune, and is willing to surrender all his property 
and effects to his creditors. 

“3. That, though he may clear himself from any imputation 
of fraud, sll, if he has been extravagant, and guilty of sport- 
ing with the money of his creditors, he is, in strict law, not en- 
titled to the cessio, but en the condition of wearing the habit, 
(mark of disgrace;) but which is now exchanged for a prolonga- 
tion of his imprisonment. 

“4. That, if his creditors can establish a charge of fraud 
against him, he is not entitled to the cessio at all; but must lie 
in prison, atthe mercy of his creditors, till the length of his im- 
priso ment may seem to have sufficiently punished his crime; 
when, on a petition, the court may admit him to the benefit. 

“6, That, if he has not given a fair account of his funds, and 
shall stil! be liable to the suspicion of concealment, the court 
will. in the meanwhile, refuse the benefit of the cessio—leaving 
itto him to apply again, when he is able to present a clearer 
justification, or willing to make a full discovery.” 


This is the cessio, and its nature and origin are 
both given. Its nature is that of an insolvent law, 
precisely as it exists at this day in the United States 





“Those who surrender their estates shall not be discharge: 
from the debt, unless the creditor receives it in full payrnent— 
the eurrender only protecting the person against imprisonment. 
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and in England. Its origin is Roman, dating from 
the dictatorship of Julius Cesar. That great man 
had seen the evils of the severity of the Romay 
law against debtors. He had seen the iniquity of 
the law itself, inthe cruel condemnation of the 
helpless debtor to slavery and death at the will oj 
the creditor; and he had seen its impolicy, in the 
disturbances to which it subjected the republic—the 
seditions, commotions, and conspiracies, which 
from the time of the secession of the people to the 
Mons Sacer to the terrible conspiracy of Catiline 
were all built upon the calamities ‘of the debio; 
class, and had for their object an abolition of debts 
Cesar saw this, and determined to free tbe com. 
monwealth from a deep-seated cause of commp. 
tion, while doing a work of individual justice 
He freed the person of the debtor, upon the sur. 
render of his property; and this equitable pringj- 
ple, becoming engrafted in the civil law, spread 
over all the provinces of the Roman world—has 
descended to our times, and penetrated the new 
world—and now forms the principle of the ingol. 
vent laws of Europe and America. The English 
made it permanent by their insolvent law of the 
first of George the Fourth—that act from which 
our bankrupt system is compiled; and in two thoy. 
sand years, and among all nations, there has been 
no departure from the wise and just principles oj 
Cesar’s edict, until our base act of Congress has 
undertaken to pervert it into an abolition debt law. 
by substituting a release from the debt for a release 
from jail! 

This is the cessio omnium benorum of Séotland, ty 
which we are referred as being the same thing with 
bankruptcy, (properly socalled, ) and which is quoted 
as an example for our act of 1841. And, now, what 
says Professor Bell of bankruptcy? Does he men. 
tion that subject? Does he treat of it under a sep. 
arate head—as a different thing from the cessip— 
and as requiring a separate consideration? In fact, 
he does. He happens to do so; and gives it about 
300 pages of his second volume, under the title o 
“System of the Bankrupt Laws ;” which system 
runs on all fours with that of the English system, 
and inthe main point—that of discharge from his 
debts—it is identical with the English; requiring 
the concurrence of four-fifths of the creditors to the 
discharge, and that bottomed on the judicial attesta- 
tion of the bankrupt’s integrity. Here it is, at 
page 441 of the second volume: 

“The concurrence of the creditors, without which the bank. 

rupt cannot apply to the court for a discharge, must be not 
that of a mere majority, but a majority of four-fifths in num. 
ber and value. * eas * The creditors are subject to 
no control in respect to their concurrence. Against their deci. 
sion there isno appeal, nor are they bound to account for or 
explain the groundsot it. They are left to proceed upon the 
whole train of the bankrupt’s conduct, as they may have seen 
occasion to jndge of him; and the refusal of their concurrence 
is an absvlute bar ua! the opposition be overcome. 
’ The statute requires the concurrence of the trustee, aa 
well as of the creditors. There appears, however, to be this 
difference between them: that the creditors are entirely uncon: 
trolled in giving or withholding their concurrence; while, onthe 
patt of the trustee, it is debitwm justitia either to the bank- 
rupt or to the creditors to give or withhold his concurrence. 
He acts not as a creditor, but as a judge. To his jurisdiction 
the bank: upt is subjected by the choice of his creditors; and, 
on deciding on the bankrapt’s conduct, he is not entitled to pro- 
cecd on the same undisclosed motives or evidence on which 4 
creditor may act, but on the ground of -— objection alone—as 
fraud, concealment, non-conformity with the statute. In Eng 
land, the commissioners are public officers—not the mere 
creatures of the creditors. They are by statute invested wilh 
a judicial discretion, which they exercise under the sanction of 
an oath. Their refusal is taken as if they swore they could not 
grant the certificate; and no mandamus lies to force them to 
sign.”’ ‘ : 

So much for bankruptcy and cessio—two things 
very different in their nature, though attempted to 
be confounded; and each of them still more differ- 
ent from our act, for which they are quoted as pre- 
cedents. But the author of our act says that bank- 
rupt laws in Scotland are not confined to traders, 
but take in all persons whatsoever; and he might 
have added—though, perhaps, it did not suit his 


per ose at the moment—that those laws, in Scot-: 
a 


nd, were not confined to natural persons, but also 
included corporations and corporate bodies. Bell 
expressly says : 

“Corporate bodies are, in law, considered as persons, when 
associated by royal authority or act of Parliament. Whens 
community is thus established by public authority, it has s 
legal existence asa person, with power to hold funds, to sue an! 
to defend. It is, of consequence, subject to diligence; and #! 
though personal execution cannot proceed against ‘his ides!: 
legal person, and so the requisites of imprisonment, &c., canno( 
be complied with, there seems to be no reason to doubt that 8 
corporation may now be made bankrupt by the means recen!’ 
provided for those cases in which imprisonment is incompe 
tent.”"—vol. 2, p. 167, 


The gentleman might have quoted this passagt 
from the Scottish Jaw; and then what would havé 
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of his argument against including corpora- 
ae a the bankrupt act? But he acts the advo- 
cate, and quotes what suits him; and which, even if 
it were applicable, would answer but a small part 
of his purpose. The Scottish system differs from 
as English in itsapplication to persons not traders; 
but agrees with it in the great essentials of perfect 
curity for creditors, by giving them the initiative 
in the proceedings, discriminating between inno- 
cent and culpable bankruptcy, and making the dis- 
charge from debt depend upon their consent, bot- 
tomed upon an altestation of integrity from the of- 
cer that tries the case. It answers no purpose to 
the gentleman, then, to carry us to Scotland for the 
meaning of a term in our Constitution. It is to 
no purpose that he suggests that the framers of the 
Constitution might have been looking to Scotland 
for an example of a bankruptsystem. They were 
no more looking to it in that case, than they 
were in speaking of juries, and in guarantying 
the right of jury trials—a jury of twelve, with 
unanimity, as in England; and not of fifteen, 
with a majority of eight to give the verdict, as in 
Scotland. Jn all its employment of technical, legal, 
and political phrases, the Constitution used them as 
used in England—the country from which we re- 
ceived our birth, our language, our manners, and 
customs, and all our systems of law and oo 
We got all from England; and, this being the case, 
there is no use in following the gentleman to the 
continent of Europe, after dislodging him from 
Scotland; but as he has quoted the continent for 
the effect of the cessio in abolishing debts, and for 
its identity with bankruptcy, I must be indulged 
with giving him a few citations from the Code 
Napoleon, which embodies the principles of the 
civil law, and exemplifies the systems of Europe 
on the subject of bankruptcies and insolvencies. 
Here they are: 

Mr. B: here read copiously from the Code Na- 
poleon, on the subjects of bankruptcies and cession 
of property; the former contained in the commer- 
cial division of the code, the latter in the civil. 
Bankruptcy was divided into two classes—innocent 
and fraudulent; both confined to traders (commer- 
ants;) the former were treated with lenity, the 
fatter with criminal severity. ‘The innocent bank- 
rupt was the trader who became unable to pay his 
debts by the casualties of trade, and who had not 
lived beyond his means, nor gambled, nor engaged 
in speculations of pare hazard, who kept fair 
books, and satisfied his creditors and the judge of 
his integrity. The fraudulent bankrupt was the 
trader who had lived prodigally, or gambled, or 
engaged in speculations of pure hazard, or who 
had not kept books, or not kept them fairly, or 
misapplied deposites, of violated trusts, or been 
guilty of any fraudulent practice. He was pun- 
ished by imprisonment and hard labor for a term 
of years, and conld not be discharged from his 
debts by any majority of his creditors whatever. 
Cession of property—in French, la cession de biens— 
was precisely the cessio omnium bonorum of the 
Romans, as established by Julius Cesar. It applied 
to all persons, and obtained for them freedom from 
imprisonment, and from suits, on the surrender of 
all their present property to their creditors; leaving 
their future acquisitions liable for the remainder of 
the debt. It was the insolvent law of the civil law; 
and thus bankruptcy and insolvency were as dis- 
tinct on the continent of Europe as in England and 
Scotland, and governed by the same eet ae 

Having Sak tans extracts from the civil law, 
Mr. B. resumed his speech, and went on to say 
that the gentleman was as unfortuate in his visit 
to the continent as in his visit to Scotland. In the 
first place, he had no right to go there for exempli- 
fication of the terms used in our Constitution. The 
framers of the Constitution did not look to other 
countries for examples. They looked to England 
alone. In the second place, if we sought them 
elsewhere, we found precisely the same thing that 
we found in England: we found bankruptcy and 
insolvency everywhere distinct and inconvertible. 
They were, and are, distinct everywhere; here 
and elsewhere—at home and abroad—in England, 
Scotland, France, and allover Europe. They have 
never been confuunded anywhere, and cannot be 
confounded here, without committing a double 
crime; first, violating our own Constitution; sec- 
ondly, invading the States. And with this, I dis- 
miss the gentleman’s first fundamental position, 
affirming that he has utterly failed in his attempt 
to confound bankruptcy with insolvency; and, 
therefore, has utterly failed to gain jurisdiction for 
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Congress over the general debts of the communi- 


ty, by the pretext of the bankrupt power. 

The second fundamental position was the om- 
nipotence of Congress over the whole subject of 
bankruptcy and insolvency combined, timited only 
by the quality of uniformity of local application 
throughout the United States. The establishment 
of this position was necessary to enable the Con- 
gress to attain the main point—that of getting rid 
of debts without the consent of their creditors. By 
every bankrupt system which ever existed, the 
consent of a given majority of the creditors (gen- 
erally four-fifths in number and value, and that 
founded upon a judicial attestation of integrity 
from the judge who tried the case) was indispen- 
sable to the discharge of the bankrupt from his 
debts. This was, and is, the settled law of the 
world; and great was the barrier which it pre- 
sented to the speedy and effectual release from 
debt. To accomplish the desired end, the dis- 
charge must be independent of the creditors; their 
consent must be dispensed with; and this cardinal 
and fundamental principle of all bankrupt systems 
must be obliterated. Congress must obliterate it; 
and therefore the supreme authority of Congress to 
act as it pleased upon the subject must be estab- 
lished. For this purpose, the author of the bill 
argued thus: 

“The great object was to authorize Cor gress to establish a 
uniform system throughout the United States. 
Paco Now, what is this uniformity, or in whatis it to 
consist? ose vs ’ The uniformity 
w hich the Constitution requires, is merely a uniformity through- 
out all the States. Itisa local uniformity, and nothing more. 
. . : To be uniform, is to have one 
shape; one fashion; one forn; and our bankrupt laws, if we 
pass them, are to have one fashion, one shape, one form in 
every S.ate.” 

Uniformity is the limitation here presented, and 
the sole limitation presented, upon the power of 
Congress. Provided it be the same law, and apply 
equally to all parts of the Union, it is no matter 
what itis! Such is the argument. Local unifor- 
mity is the only requisite! Local uniformity is the 
only limit! And what becomes of the whole Con- 
stitution by that rule? All the great powers are 
given to Congress, without limitations attached, 
but with limitations understood, and growing out 
of the nature of the instrument, and as binding 
upon Congress as if repeated at the end of every 
clause. The war power; the borrowing power; 
the army eee all granted, without 
limitations annexed. The taxing power is in the 
exact words of the bankrupt power—the duties, im- 
posts, and excises, are to be uniform throughout the 
United States. Yet who supposes that taxes, loans, 
armies, navies, are to be raised at discretion, with- 
out limitation tothe objects expressed in the Con- 
stitution? Who supposes such athing?) None but 
the latitudinarian school, who reverse the character 
of our Government, and leave it without bounda- 
ries or limits, by authorizing it to do all that is not 
forbidden, instead of restraining it to the performance 
of what is permitted. But the position is false. 
The bankrupt power is limited—every way limited 
—and duly restrained to its proper objects. The 
word bankruptcy is itself a limitation. The term 
is technical and definite. It imports a precise mean- 
ing, and that meaning was known to the framers of 
the Constitution, and by them used in that sense. 
Thus using it, they gave jurisdiction to Congress, 
within known limits, over the great relation of 
debtor and creditor within the States. The juris- 
diction extended to the usual purposes and objects 
of bankrupt laws, and only affected persons, their 
debts, and the State laws, to the extent, and within 
the degree known to bankrupt systems. It carved 
out a small part—the trading part—and gave them 
to the Federal Government; leaving the mass who 
are not traders, to the State laws and State courts. 
The term alone, then, is a limitation upon the power 
of Congress, and a sufficient one; but it is not 
the only one. The prohibition to impair the 
obligation of contracts—to make anything but 
gold and silver a tender in discharge of debts-- 
or to deprive any person of his property, except 
by due process of law—although prohibitions di- 
rected to the States are yet principles founded in 
eternal justice, and equally applicable to the Fed- 
eral Governmen!; andare fatal to an act which dis- 
charges debts upon a surrender of property, or 
without property 'o surrender—without the consent 
of creditors, and without any due process of law, 
but by the undue process of a summary and arbi- 
trary proceeding of the debtor against the creditor! 
And it may be ez parte; for the notice is not per- 
sonal,; byt constructive and supposititious. The 
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enumeration of granted powers to the Federal judi- 
ciary is another limitation upon the power of Con- 
gress on this subject. That enumeration leaves to 
the States all the trials between citizens of the same 
State, and under the laws oftheir own State, except 
as they may be affected by the fair operation of a 
bankrupt act. This would only be to the extent of 
the trading classes, Jeaving all the rest of the com- 
munity to the operation of their State laws, and the 
care of the State courts. Here is the enumeration; 
listen to it: 

“The judicial power of the United States shallextend to ail 
cases in law and equity arieing under this Copstitation, te 
laws of the United States, and the treaties made, or which shall 
be mare, under their authority; to all cases affecting ambessa- 
dors, other public ministers, aud consuls; to all casea of admi- 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which the 
United States shal! be a party; to cont oversies between two or 
more States; between a State and citizens of another State; be- 
twee \ citizens of different States; between citizens of the same 
State claiming lands under grants of different Rtates; and be- 
ween a State or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, 
or subjects.” 

This is the enumeration ; and the effect of it is, 
that all cases arising within a State, between the 
citizens of the State, and under the laws of the 
State, are left to the State laws and the State courts. 
The bankrupt power gives Congress a right to 
break in among these citizens, so far as the trading 
and money-dealing classes are concerned, and no 
farther. ‘Thus far, and no farther, is the language 
of the Constitution. I repeat it: the framers of the 
Constitution were jealous, above all things, of this 
‘Federal judiciary, and of its irruption into the 
States. So fearful were they of this, that it was 
actually a question to admit the Federal courts to 
go into the States; and after the Constitution was 
framed, and its terms agreed upon, this part of it was 
actually altered; and the establishment of Federal 
courts in the States made to depend upon Congress, 
and not upon the Constitution. The Sapreme 
Court is established by the Constitution: the circuit 
and district courts by Congress. At first, all were 
established by the Constitution; but the circuit and 
district courts were deprived of that tenure, and 
made dependent upon Congress, for fear they would 
clish with the State couyts, and meddle with the 
concerns of the citizens. ‘This we see in the Mad- 
ison papers. And now, after all this jealousy and 
care on the part of the framers of the Constitution 
to save the people of the States, in their ordinary 
business, out of the fangs of the Federal judiciary;— 
after all this, here is a construction to be given to 
one word, by which all is overturned; and all thé 
relations of debtor and creditor between neighbcr 
and neighbor brought into the Federal courts, 

The author of the bill continues: 


“By the Constitution, the States are probibited from passing 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts. Bankrupt laws 
impair the obligation of contracts, if a bank- 
rupt from his debt, without payment. 1@ Btates, therefore, 
cannot pass such laws. The power, then, is taken away from 
the States, and ple ced in our hands.” 

Here is logic, as well as law, for you! the States 
are forbidden to impair the obligation of contracts, 
and, therefore,Congress may! The speaker seemsto 
assume that there mustbe a power somewhere to 
destroy debts; and, because that power is denied to 
the States, it is, consequently, granted to C 2. 
He says that power is taken from the States. is 
is true: but it is not true that it is placed in the 
hands of Congress. No power over the debt is 
placed in its hands, but the power which results 
from the known operation of the bankrupt system; 
and that is, not to discharge the debt without the 
consent of a given majority of the creditors, and 
that upon a certificate of integrity from the judge 
who tried the case. This isthe only way in which 
Congress can release debts. It is the only way it 
gets jurisdiction of the subject; and its jurisdiction 
and power are iimited bythe same law. It is an 
impairing of the contract to dissolve it, even ac- 
cording to the established rules of bankruptcy; but 
that impairing is kept within a narrow circle by 
the principles of those laws. First, they apply to 
nonebut the trading classes; second, the debis are 
only released, upon the consent of a given majority 
of the creditors, acting for the whole; third, the cer- 
tificate of release is invalid, unless founded vpon 2 
judicial attestation of integrity; fourth, the creditors 
commence the proceedings in bankruptcy, gnd 
thereby consent to all the consequences—on? of 
which may bea selease from deb's. This # the 
narrow and limited extent to which the frarsers of 
the Constitution gave Congress a right to,imypair 
contracts: it is the whole extent to which any Con- 
gress ever acted, or attempted to act, on the subject, 
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till the passage of this famous act. The law of 
1800, and all the various bills brought into Congress, 
before or since that time, prove this: and yet, here 
is unlimited power claimed for Congress to abolish 
all deb's between all persons whatever, and without 
the consent of a single creditor! and, to make this 
mischief universal, the monstrosity of voluntary 
bankruptcy is invented, by which the debtor, and 
not the creditor, commences the proceeding! and 
thus the univer and unresisted, and irresistible 
privilege of abolishing debts is placed iu the hands 
of the debior himself! 

The author proceeds to another argument to sus- 
tain the power of Congress, founded on the power 
of the British Parliament; and, alleging this to be 
the true measure of our own authority over the 
subject, he claims for Congress the right of doing 
whatever the Parliament might do. His argu- 
ment is: 

“Let it be admitted that the framers of the Constitution looked 
to England for a general example: they must be supposed, 
vwevertheless, to have looked to the powerjof Parliament, 
avd aot tothe particular mode in which that power had been 
exerc’aol, or the parucular law then actually existing. The 
true analogy is, as It seems to me, between power and power— 
the power of Parliament and the power of Congress; and not 
between the power of Congress, and any actually existing 
Britieh’sta jute, which might be, perhaps, in many respects quite 
unsuitable to our condition.” 

This carries us up to the Parliament itself—iis 
power to make laws, and not its laws already 
made—for the measure of congressional power 
over the debis of the community. In order to un- 
derstand the extent of this pretension, Jet us see 
what British writers say of the powers of their Par- 
lament. I quote from Blackstone : 

“Poe power and jurisdiction of Parliament, says Sic Edward 
(ke, ia so transcondent and absolute, that it cannot be con- 
fi wad, ether for Causes or persons, within any bounds. And of 
this high court, he adds, it may be truly said: “Si antiquitatem 
spectes, est veiusiveima ; si digniatem, est honoratisstma; 
ot juriadictionem, est capacissima.” it hath suvereign and 
uncontrollable authority a the making, confirming, enlarging, 
resiraining, abrogauing, repealing, reviving, and expounding of 
laws, coucerning matters of all possible denominations, ecclesi- 
asuicé! Of temporal. civil, military, mariiime, or criminal: this 
being the plece where that absolute despotic power, which in 
wl! Gowormments resides somewheic, is intrusted by the Consti- 
tution of these kingdoms. It can segulate or new model the 
evuecessionto the Crown; as was dane in the reign of Henry 
VIL and William IM. It can alter the established religion of 
the land; as wad done in a varity of instances, in the reigns of 
King Hepry Villand bis three children. It can change and 
create affesh even the consiliution of the kingdom and of 
Parliaments themse)ver; as was done by the act of union, and 
the several statufes for triennial and septennial elections. 
It can, inshort, do everything that is not naturally impossible; 
and therefore some have not scrupled to call its power—by a 
figure rather too bold—the omnipotence of Parliament. ~ 


Omnipotence! that is the word, the comprehen- 
sive phrase, which alone announces the unbounded 
power ofthe British Parliament. And is omnipo- 
tence to be claimed for our Congress? to be claimed 
for itin anything; and, above all, in entering the 
limits of the States, breaking into the dealings of 
individuals, taking all contracts between man and 
man out of the empire of State laws, and out of the 
jurisdiction of State courts, and enabling all debtors 
to get’rid of their debts when they please, without 
paymént, and without the consent of a single cred- 
nor? Great as the power of the British Parliament 
undoubtédly is, yet it never aimed at a power of 
this magtiitade: ft never undertook to release debts 
without the consent of the creditor! It never un- 
dertook ‘to abolish debts! It never undertook to 
release’'a ‘bankrupt, but with the consent of four- 
fitths of his creditors, and the approbation of his 
judge. “Though unlimited by the terms of any writ- 
ten constitution, yet that Parliament has admitted 
its power to, bé limited by the fundamental princi- 
ples of sustice and morality, and has abstained from 
the crime of authorizing a whole community to re- 
pudiate their debts at their own will and pleasure. 
That act of transcendental wickedness was reserved 
tor the extra session of the American Congress; and 
was perpetrated by it on the 19th day of August, in 
ihe year of our Lord 1841, 

One other quotation from the gentleman’s speech, 
and I am done with his argument. He cites the 
‘ankrupt act of 1800 as a precedent for the act of 
1. M41, as a justification for passing it, and as having 
do,\e for a former generation what the act of 1841 
proposed to do for the present one. He very insid- 
iousl\? makes the former act an argument and a 
precedent for the new one. He argues thus: j 

“iv, jet ane réTbind you that, commercial as the coun'ry is, 
an! haveog experienced as it has done, and experiencing as it 
pew dors, .Weat vicisartudes of trade an’ business, it is new 
» Yeats since any law hae bec) m force by which 
an houest tas, failing m business, could be «fecfrally dis 
charged from debt hy surrendering his property The for- 
mer bankrupt 1yw was repealed December 19, 1803. From 
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that day to this, the condition of an inselvent debtor, however 
honest and worthy, has been utterly hopeless, so far as depend- 
ed on any mode of legal relief” * , * “There are, 
probably, one or two hundred thousand debtors—honest, sober, 
and industrious—who drag out lives useless to themselves, ure- 
leas to their families, and useless to their country, for no other 
reason but that they cannot be legally seared from debts 
in which misfortunes have involved them, and which there is 
no poersibility of their ever paying. LT repeat, again: these cases 
have been accumulating for a whole generction.” 


Here this act of 1800 is quoted and relied upon 
to justify legal discharges from debt—to justify the 
discharge of the debtor upon the surrender of his 
property. Does the act of 1800 authorize any such 
thing? It does not! It authorizes no discharge 
from debt, but with the consent of two-thirds of the 
creditors m number and value; and that, founded 
upon a judicial attestation of integrity from the 
judge who tried the case. (See section 36 of the 
act.) It authorizes no surrender of property at all, 
but authorizes the creditors to seize the property 
of the bankrupt, and put it into the hands of as- 
sienees of their own choosing, to pay their debts 
as far as it will go. Volunteer bankruptcy—vol- 
unteer surrender of property—volunteer extinction 
of debt without payment, and withont the consent of 
the creditor, are unknown to that act; and it is an 
imposition upon the ignorant, and an insult to the 
intelligent, and a slander upon the Federalists of 
1800 to quote it as an authority for the act of 
1841. The two acts differ in everything. They 
differ from beginning to ending. One is prospec- 
live: the other retrospective. One is confined to 
the trading and money-dealing classes: the other 
extends to all classes. One is for the benefit of cre- 
ditors: the other for the benefit of debtors. In one, 
the creditor begins: in the other, the debtor begins, 
In one, the creditor is plaintiff: in the other, he is 
defendant. One is compulsory: the other volun- 
tary. One discriminates between innocent and 
culpable bankruptcy—between meritorious and un- 
fortunate traders on the one hand, and gamblers, 
spendthrifts, jobbers, and reckless speculators on 
the other: the other makes no such discrimination, 
and places vice, folly, crime, and prodigality on a 
pertect level with innocence, virtue, and misfor- 
tune. ‘The act of 1800 shows respect for the States, 
by saving clauses in favor of their insolvent laws 
and statutory liens: the act of 1541 shows supreme 
contempt for the States by trampling both under 
foot. Butenough. The act of 1800 was mage by 
the Federalists of the old school, who prided them- 
selves upon the character which Judge Marshall 
gave them as friends of law and order, and protec- 
torsof public and private contracts: the act of 1841 
was made by the Federalists of the new school, 
who have taken for themselvesthe character which 
that writer so unjustly gave to the Democracy. 
Listen to him, and see how completely this meta- 
morphosis has been effected. 1 quote from the 
Life of Washington, and from the chapter on the 
origin of parties in the United States. 


“The discontents and uneasiness arising ina great measure 
from the embarrazsments in which a considerable number of in- 
dividuals were involved, continued to become more extensive. 
At length two great parties were formed in every S:ate, which 
were distinctly marked, and which pursued distinct objects 
withsystematic arrangement. The one struggled with unabated 
zeal for the exact observance of public and private engage- 
ments. By those belonging to it, the faith of a nation, or of a 
private man, was deemed a sacred pledge—the violation of 
which was cqually forbidden by the principles of moral] justice 
and of sound policy. The distresses of individuals were, they 
thought, to be alleviated only by industry and frugality; not by 
relaxation of the laws, or the sacrifice of the rights of others 
The o.ber party marked out for itself a more indulgent course. 
Viewing with extreme tenderness the ease of the debtor, their 
efforts were unceasingly directed to hisrelief. To exact a faith- 
ful compliance with contracts was, in their opinion, a measure 
too harsh to be insisted on, ana one which the people would not 
bear. They were uniformly in favor of relaxing the adminis 
tration of justice, of affording facilisies for the payment of debts, 
or of suspending their collection, or remitting taxes. The 
emission of paper money, the delay of legal proceedings, ard 
the suspension of the collec:ion of taxes, were the fruits of their 
rule wher ver they were completely dominant.” 


Sir, the act of 1841 isa sad commentary upon 
this definition of parties, and presents an immense 
deterioration of one of them. The act of 18(0 
was at least constitutional—strictly conformable to 
the known principles of bankrupt systems, and care- 
fully observant of the validity of contracts, the 
rights of individuals, and the rights of the States: 
ii was the work of the Federalisis of the o'd 
school. The act of 1841 is unconstitwional, re- 
gardiess of the principles of bankrup'cy, destrne- 
tive of contracts, fatal to the rights of individuals 
and the rights of the States: it was the work of 
the Federalists of the new school. It is a party 
measure—the Federalisis for it, the Democracy 
against it; and their present actual positions in re- 


lation to this act show that the character given by 
Marshall was either unfounded and gratuitous, or 
has been reversed and exchanged by the respective 
parties. He gave to the Federalists the character 
of strict adherence to contracts : to the Democracy 
that of violators of contracts. With the former 
debis were sacred: with the latter, they were tram. 
pled under foot. This was, according to him, the 
distinguishing characteristic of the two parties; with 
what justice, Jet the bankrupt act of 1841 answer! 
Sir, | have completed my view of the arguments 
by which the authors of our bankrupt act undertook 
to sustain the two fundamental positions on which 
the passage of the act depended. To confound in. 
solvency with bankruptcy, and to establish the om- 
nipotence of Congress over the whole question of 
rivate debts, was indispensable to the success of, 
is declared object—of enabling a whole generation 
to get rid of their debts by law, and without the con- 
sent of creditors. I have examined his arguments 
in favor of these revolting propositions, and found 
them tc be as unfounded and insidious asthe propo- 
sitions were monstrous; and the object to be accom- 
plished, immoral and wicked. J will not examine 
the act by which this object was to be carried inio 
effect; suflice it to say, ii was worthy of its destina- 
tion, and up to the character which the first pe- 
titioner fur an abolition of debts, under the guise of 
a bankrupt act, had claimed for it. Mr. Silas M. 
Stillwell was the first petitioner. He wanted an 
act, simple in its provisions—direct in its effects— 
by which a debtor could be discharged from his 
debts. He got it. All who choose to avail them- 
selves of such an act, have it. But its validity is 
yet to be tried—and tried before many forums!— 
before the Federal courts, the State courts, the Le- 
gislatures, and the tribunal of public opinion. It is 
an immoral, unconstitutional, and wicked act; 
clothed with a name that does not belong it; passed 
without a majority, and approved without consid- 
eration; and it is the duty of the human race to 
make war upon it untilthe statute-book is purified 
from its presence. It has been in operation six 
months, and the execrations of the community ac- 
cumulate upon it. I come to demand its repeal, 
and ask leave to bring in a bill for that purpose. 
Mr. B. here offered his bill. It was refused by a 
vote of 21 to 21. 
The following is the copy of the bill: 


A BILL to repeal the bankrupt act. 


Whereas the bankrupt act of 1841 is unconstitu- 
tional and immoral, and violates the rights of the 
States and individuals, and is invalid and void, and 
ought not to be permitted to remain on the statute- 
book; therefore, 

Be it enacted by tie Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the act passed on the 19th of 
August, 1841, entitled ‘An act lo establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
be, and the same hereby is, repealed, except for 
the trial of cases now depending under said act; 
which cases may be prosecuted to termination un- 
der the following limitations and conditions, to wit: 

First. That no discharge from his debts shall be 
granted to any bankrupt, except with the consent of 
two-thirds of his creditors, and upon the judicial 
certificate of his integrity, as provided for in the 
36th section of the bankrupt act of April 4, 1800, 
which is as follows: 

“That no persén becoming a bankrupt, according to the in- 
tent and provisions of this act, shall be entitled to a certificate ef 
discharge, or to any of the benefits of the act, unless the com- 
missioners shall certify, under their hands, tu the judge of the 
district within which such commission issues, that such bank- 
rupt hath made a full discovery of his or her estate and effects, 
ail in all things conformed him or herself to the directions of 
this ac ; and that there doth notappear to them any reason to 
doubt of the truth of such discovery, or that the sane was pot 
a full discovery of the said bankrupts estate and effects; or 
unless the said judge should be of opinion that the said certificate 
was unreasonably denied by the commissiorers; and ubless two- 
thirds, in number and in value, of the creditors ofthe bankrupt, 
who shall be creditors for not less than fifly dollars, reapective- 
ly, and whoshall have duly praved their debts, under the said 
commission, shall sign such cer ificate to the judge, and teatify 
their consent to the allowence of a certificate of discharge, in 
prrsnance of this act; which eigning and consent s' all be also 
certified by the commissioners; but the said commissioners 
shal! not certify the same tiithey have proof, by affidavit or in- 
formation, in writing, of such creditors, or of the persone re- 
spectively authorized for that purpose, signing the said certifi- 

_ cate; which affidavit or afficmation, together with the letter or 
power of attorney to sign, shall be laid before the judge of the 
district withia which such commission issues, in order for the 

as 


allowing the certificate of discharge; and the said a 
shall not be allowed, unless the bankrupt make oathor 


tion, in. writing, that the cert'fieate of the commissioners iend; 


consent ef the creditors thereunto, were obtained fairly aud 
without fraud; and any of the creditors of the bankruptare 
allowed to be heard, if chey shail think fit, before the respective 
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foresaid, against the making cr allowing of such cer- 
ne by the commissioners or judge.” 


secondly. That the insolvent laws of the States 
be respected and left in force to the same degree 
that they were ordered to .be respected by the 61st 


gection of the act of 1800; which section is in the 
following words: . 

«That this act shall not repeal or annul, or be construed to 
repeal or annul, the laws of any Sta'e now in force, or which 
may hereafter be enacted, for the relief of insolvent deb‘ors, 

otao far asthe same May respect persons who are, or may 


ace ee ote 
». clearly within the purview of this act, and whose debts 


hail amount, in the Cases specified in the second section there- 
af othe sums therein mentioned. And if any person within 
ihe purview of this act shall be imprisoned for the space of 
ince months for any debt or upon any contract, unless the 
creditors of such prisoner shall proceed (o prosecute a com- 
pission of bankruptcy against him or her, agreeably to the 
neovisions of this act, such debtor may and shall be entitled to 
relief under any such laws for the relief of insolvent debtors, 
jjyé act notwithstanding.” 


Thirdly. That the liens created by State laws 
onthe property of bankrupts be respected and ob- 
grved in the same full and absolute manner in 
which they were ordered to be respected and ob- 
vrved by the 64th section of the said act of 1800; 
which section is in these words: 

“That nothing contained in this act shall be taken or con- 
«ed to invalidate or impair any lien existing at the date of 


this actupon the Jands or chattels of any person who may be- 
come bankrupt.” 


‘vurthly. That a person subject to involuntary 
bankruptcy shall not have the privilege of volun- 
tary bankruptcy; but, on filing a declaration of in- 
wlvency, shall be subject to be proceeded against 
at the will of his creditors, according to the prin- 
ciples of the 6th section of the bankrupt act of 
George LV, and the 13th section of the insolvent 
debtors act of the same reign. 

Fifthly. That the operation of the act be pros- 
pective only, according to the first section of the 
bankrupt act of the year 1800. 

Sizthly. That agreements on the part of bank- 
rupts in office to assign a part of their salaries and 
emoluments to their creditors, be binding in law, 
and give the creditors a right to have the same 
retained for their benefit. 


SPEECH OF MR, CARUTHERS, 


OF TENNESSEE. 
Inthe House of Representatives, July 1, 1842— 
On the veto of the temporary tariff bill. 


The question being on the passage of the temporary tariff bill, 
afer us return by the President, with his objections— 

Mr, CARUTHERS of Tennessee rose, and addressed the 
Speaker as follows: 

Mr. Speaksr: Regarding this as one of the most important 
qiestions of the sesston, | hope I wil! be pardoned by the House 
jor aking an humble partin the interesting debate to which it 
hasgiven rise. Ihave notshown a disposiion—as the House 
will bear me witness—to occupy a large portion of the public 
ume, siace | have had the honor of a seat on thia floor. This 
course has been taken, partly from the Consciousness of my 
owa inability to enlighten the minds of this very intelligent 
bady, but mainly because, on all occasions, I have observed an 
entire willingness, on the part of those better qualified, to con- 
sume at least as much time as was necessary in the elucidation 
of subjects before us, and sometimes more than was consistent 
witha due regard for oe economy of the publictime. . 

Atthe extra session, | thought that, on almost every subject 
that was considered, we had come up so imbued with the spirit 
of our masters, as displayed in 1840, and so fully instructed, 
that we should, in solemn silence—so far, atleast, asthe major- 
ly was concerned—have registered the people’s decrees, and 
closelthe session. ‘These measures were: first, the destruction 
of that Locofoco monster, the sub treasury, and the erection on 
is ruins of a national bank—on the foundation laid by Wash- 
gion and Madison, with such improvements as ex perience had 
suzgested; second, the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
land among the States, to save them from burdensome direct tax- 
ation to meet their debts; third, to make provision to keep the 
wheels of government in mouon, and save its falling credit, by 
a tariff on luxuries—wines, silks, &cc —which had been left free 
of duty by the party in whose hands the reins of Government 
had a0 long teceeienn: and from whom the sceptre had just depart- 
e!,—while they had continued the tax on iron, salt, and sufar; 
and, fourth. to ™ our neglected country in a state of defence, 
by sea and land, (so far as it was practicable.) in consequence of 
lie threatening aspect of our affairs with England. © These were 
all subjects upon which Fthought, and yet think, the people had 
given in their verdict; and that nothing remained for us but to 
Pronounce judgment ia their name, and order execution. 

But Tam not willing—as precious as | regard the public time 
at this moment—to hold my peace on this momentous occasion. 
Ishould feel guilty of a dereliction of my duty if I were to do 
8. The voice of my constituents must and shall be hear 
when their rights are endangered from any quarter. If I ha: 
the power to speak in tones of thunder, and employ words that 
would burn, | would be unable to make more than a faint exhi- 
bition of that high and honest indignation. that hot displeasure, 
which they will feel and express wien informed of this wicked 
andcorrupt act of their arch betrayer. Sir, I hope to be par- 
domed for saying that I stand here asthe organ of a constituency, 
than which, no portion of the American people have a more dis- 
Uoct understanding of the principles of this Government, and 
the doctrines of that great and patriotic Whig party, asexpound- 
ed in 1840 —and which would have saved this unhappy country, 
bnt for the treachery of one man, from that wide-spread embar- 
ressrpentand that ruin which now pervade the land, as 4 conee- 
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quence of the policy of the past Administration. They have 


the mind to understand, and the heart to contemn and abhor, the 
conduct and motives of the man who—after receiving ‘at their 
hands, at the end of the mostarduous, protracted, and laborious 
political struggle threugh which this country has ever passed, a 
position from which (in consequence of a most painful diepen- 
sation of Provid nce) he was (ransiated to the highest office in 
the world—torgot his most solemn pledges, and broke his 
plighted faith. - 

Mr. Speaker, | have vever been an admirer of the veto power. 
[t squints too much at monarchy and the one-man power, to be 
admired by a genuine Whig It corfiicts too palpably with the 
fundamental! republican doctrine that the people can and ought 
to govein themselves, through (heir immediate representatives, 
to be a favorite with Whigs—ay, of Democrats of the old schoo} 
—of the days of the Revolution and of Jeflerson. On the 4th 
of July, 1776, when the immortal signers of the Declaration of 
Independence made the sublime resolve to “dissélve the political 
bands which had connected them with” the mother country; 
and undertook to give a summary history of the “repeated in- 
juries and usurpations—all having in direct object the establish- 
ment of an absolute tyranny over these Staies’’—perpetrated 
by the ‘‘king of Great Britain;” and entered upon the proof of 
these grave charges, by the submission of facts to a “candid 
world,”’—they placed at the head and frontof the long catalogue 
the following: ‘He has refused his assent tolaws the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good.”? The author of this 
solemn chaige against George HL, though he was afterwards 
clothed with this veto power for eight years, never once exerci-ed 
it. Jt obtained a place in the Constitution, in consequence of the 
conflicts of opinion and compromises which attended its forma- 
tion. It was a concession to the strong government party, who 
weie afterwards called Federalisis. Who now advocate it? 
Tylerites and Democrats! But those honest patriots had no 
conception that any man would occupy the Executive chair 
who would venture to bring it into every day use, and make it 
an article of traffic, or an engine of vengeance and des‘ruction 
—as I verily believe is the case in the instance now under con- 
sideration. It was very plausibly argued that, as the kings and 
queens of England had not dared to use it for more than a cent- 
ury, there was no danger of its abuse by a republican Presi- 
dent; but they could not foresee that, by accident or the wrath 
ot Heaven, their beloved country would ever be afflicted with 
such a creature as now rulesits destinies. One of the advan- 
tages in our system is, that, when serious evils are discovered 
in the workings of any of ts features, the people have power 
to amend or abrogate 1, without revolution. The good sense of 
the American people will svon, I have no deubt, be brought to 
bear upon this subject, in a manner that will insure the amend. 
ment of the Constitution in this particular. As soon as their 
eyes are fully opened to the evils which may be inflicted upon 
them by the use of this alarming power in the hands of a weak 
or corrupt Chief Magistrate, they will rise in their mejesty, and 
say, ‘we forbid;” and to their potential voice all must submit. 
The only consolation we have, amidst the wreck which is now 
made of all theinterests of the country, by the wicked and self- 
ish use of this Executive power at the last and present seseions, 
is, that it will awaken the people to their real danger, and ulti- 
mately produce its expulsion from that sacred instrument—in 
which it obtained a place from an over-estimate, by its framers, 
of the wisdom and purity of all who would in future be able to 
grasp this club of Hercules. Harmless it certainly was, and 
sometimes useful and conservative, in the hands of such pa- 
triots as Washington—who was, perhaps, (unfortunately for the 
good of their posterity,)too much inthe eyes of the convention, 
at the time they were measuring out the executive portion of the 
federal power. ‘That fact, doubtless, caused many degrees of 
strength to be added to the Executive arm. The immediate 
representatives of the people in this House, and of the States in 
the Senate, should have the sole authority to determine what 
laws shall exist, and be accountable for their character. The 
Judiciary alone should have power to construe them, and settle 
conflicting righis under them; and the authority of the Presi- 
dent and his subordinates ought to be confined to their execution. 
No encroachment upon the sphere of each other ought to be tol- 
erate]. This presents a complete system. and a proper and safe 
apportionment of power. Kach department would then stand 
upon its separate and distinct accountability; and there would 
be no confusion, collisions would be avoided, harmony main- 
tained, and perpetuity insured 

But the gentleman from Massachus-tts, (Mr. Cusuine,]in bis 
fervent (though newborn) zeal to sustain this act of Executive 
tyranny, under his oath of allegiance or obligation of fealty to 
the “powers that be,” has resoried to every species of ingenious 
argumentation. He is as sophistical as he is plausible. Hear 
him. He says, the idea was taken from the Roman, and not 
English example, by the constructors of our system, In the 
former, the power existed in the immediate Representatives 
of the people, and in the latter it was an attribute of royalty, 
In both England and Rome, the veto power was absolute. The 
legislative authority in Rome wasexercised by Senators coming 
from the higher classes of the community, called patricians; 
while the lowcr classes, denominated plebelans, had no voice in 
the making of thelaws. Thus oppreesions and a disregard of 
their rights were the consequence. By a rebellion which 
threatened the overthrow of the Government, the nobility were 
compelled to concede to the people the tribunitial institution. 
This consisted in representatives of the people, call d tribunes, 
vested with power to veto or reject any law passed by the Sen- 
ate, of which they did not approve. They were at first two in 
number then five, and afterwards ten. It had no connexion 
with the executive, and therefore not to be dreaded. This salu. 
tary check upon the nobility in favor of the common people, 
continued until the usurpation of imperial authority by the 
dynasty of the Casars, when it was blended with o:her execu- 
tive powers, an] Roman liberty was lust forever. It was the 
want of a popular and elective representation in the Legislature 
of Rome, like the Mouse of Representatives, that produced the 
necessity for the institution of the tribunes—it was designed to 
guard and protect the rights and liberties of the conmmon peo- 
ple. Assoon ag this gizantic power became blended in that fa- 
mous Reprblic with the executive prerogatives. as i is here at 
this time, the liberty of Rome was very soon crushed to the 
earth, to rice no more fovever. The anaicgy between that fea- 
tore, in its origin and purity in Rome. ani the veto power in our 
President, 4« tt if now construed and exercised, is net a good 
one. There, it was araked power, not blended with the exten 
sive range of ottrer powers and patronage, ag irivhere. There, 
it was vested fin theiminediate representatives of the people, to 

vent any injury 1o them by the legislation of the nobility; 
ré, it is used to counteract and obstruct the will of the people, 
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as expressed in the legislation of their immediate representa. . 
tives, 1a which they are atded by the wise ‘counsels of @ co or- 
dinate body representing the same people, in their capacity of 
separate States. The gentleman must then be in error, when 
he insists that the framers of our Constitution derived (his fea- 
ture in out system from theRomanexample. That of England 
ismuch the (uest and most srking in its likeness. There, as 
here, it was coupled with all the executive funetions of the 
Goveinment—in the King there; the President»hete. owas 
there to be wielded against the wall of the people’s representa: 
tives, as expressed ia their House of Commons; as here it is to 
be applied to the acts of Congress. But | wiil pot consume 
more time on this branch of the subject; for though it is an 
odious, dangerous, and movarchical power, and ought, in my 
opinion, to be abolished, or so qualified that a majority could 
overcome it; yet it does exist, and we have before us now the 
most glaring abuse of it that has ever been witnessed, | will 
venture to say, In this country or in England. 
I admit, sir, the constitutional power of the President ta veta 
a bill, either on constututional grounds or on grounds of expe 
diency. He may veto any description of bill, and net iraneeend 
the letter of his authoruy. He has the naked physica! power 
to obstruct and defeat the most wholesome and necessary acts 
Congress Can pass. Acts for the raising aad support of armies, 
in cases of insurrection or invasion; for the raising ef the neces- 
sary revenue to keep up the Government, or save it from dis 
grace, are all alike subject to his reckless blows; and, according 
to the doctrine now contended for by his friends, (that is, that 
Congress should at once yield the ground they have occupied, 
and take some other position, because he, through a whim, or 
to accomplish some corrupt purpose, should disagiee with 
them,) we might be driven to a direct tax, or a perpetual loan, 
for the support of the Government. We have solemnly de- 
clared in our act that it is best for the people we represent that 
the expenses of the Federal Government should be raised en- 
urely by an indirect, voluntary tax, to be levied by means of a 
tariff upon fereign imports; and that another stream of reve- 
nue, the proceeds of the public lands, should go to the relief 
of the States. But the President decides ihat he knows the wants 
and interest of our constituents better than we do, and eays 
that the thing shall not be done in that way, but that the Fed. 
eral Government must have all the proceeds of the lan! and the 
customs also. The States must get money to pay their delis 
by a direct tax upon the people, whe are already borne down 
to the earth by the embarrassments produced by the policy of 
that party to which he has now sdid himeelf out; and that mo. 
ney, arising from the land eales,to which they are justiy en 
titled, must still flow into the Federal coffers, of which he holds 
the keys! By the same principle, he could veto every bill we 
might pass for revenue, and force us to collect all the money 
necessary to support the Government, by a direct tax on the 
heads of the people, and the labor of the poor; or stop the 
whole machine, for want of means to carry it on! Any onecan, 
therefore, see at a glance to what monstrous consequences a 
surrender of this principle might leat’. The convention was se 
jealous of the abuse of this power of taxing the people, and 
choosing what meansand sources of raising the necessary rev- 
enue would be least burdensome to them, that the power to 
originate revenue bills is confined alone to their tmmediate Rep- 
resentatives in this Llouse, and denied even to the Senate. But, 
sir, we are now asked to act under the dictation of the President 
—anid such a President!—upon this delicate and all important 
subject; and exhorted to do so, because, if we do not, he is ir. 
flexible—has taken his stand—and the country will be left with- 
outany revenue. For one, sir, | will say that there are no con- 
sequences so frightiul, but that 1 would let them: come rather 
than surrender this vital principle of constitutional bberty; and, 
in the language of one whose words have the strength and ‘orce 
of inspiration about them, “Iam persuaded that neither prin- 
cipalities nor powers, nor height nor depth, nor things present 
nor things to come, nor any other creature,” should induce this 
House to prove recreant to the high trusts and sacred principles 
with which they are for a ume intrusted by the generous confi: 
dence of the people, and under the sanction of an oath. Lf we 
should do otherwise, we would deservedly submit ourselves to 
the reprobation of all the land. Let no one suppose that the 
people will bold bim guiltless for such a mean surrender of 
popular and constitutional rights, under the plea that he. could 
do no better under the circumstances. | agree to the propriety 
of compromire and mutual concession in many things; but 
here are some principles about which there can be nv compro. 
mise without dishonor. I will give and take in a matter of de- 
tail with my fellow-members, ia order to agree with them; or 1 
will do eo with the Executive, in all reasonable. proper cases; but 
I will never, under any circumstances, agree that one man sha! 
have power to tax my constituents, or dictate to me the manner 
in which I skall do it. Now, sir; no contempuble wares ae 
trample down the principles of the Constitution, and the rights 
of the people, by a (ame surrender on my part. 

When Mr. Van Buren, in his message ef 1839, claimed to be 
“a component part of the legislative power,” the country was 
alarmed at the startling and novel assumption. It seemed to 
be in plain conflict with that part of the Constitution which 
says that “all legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in Congress.” No President had ever before been so bold as to 
inake this violent construction, by which he would invest him- 
self with more than regal power. The peaple rebuked him at 
once. The main reason for endowing the President with this 
kingly atrribnte, was to enable him to detend himself sgainet 
any altempt by the legislative department to encroach upon his 
legitimate powers, and not to make him a “component part of 
the Legislature,” or to enable him to dictate to, or contro} the 
action of, Congress. Under that construction of Executive 
power, ths would be a Governm nt of one man, exercising 
absolute power. It is well known thatin party times no im- 
portant measure ran ever get the support of two-thirds of Cun. 
gress; and therefure the veto is absolute, and not qualified in 
practice. General Washington, in his letter toEdmend Pen- 
dleton, 23d September, 1793. said: “From motives of respect to 
the Legislature, and, 1 might add, from my interpretation of the 
Cynatitution. | give my signature io.raany bills with which my 
judgment.is at variance.” Timaepoke the man who had drunk 
deep into the principles of thechererof our ibervies, But in 
le se degenerate cays, we have Pyesidents who claim to be « 
part of the: legislative power, and dareto veto bills, because 
they do not equa: eexactly mitbs heingramped: notione of ex pe- 
dicncy! Listen to thesage and patriot of North Bend on this 
subject, in his speech at Dayton, ember 10, 1840: 

“[ have never regarded the office of Chief Magistrate as con- 
sipals upen the incumbent the power of mastery over the 








ular will, but as granting him the power to execute ihe 
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properly expressed will of the people, and no‘ to resiet it. With 
my mother’s milk did I euck in the principles on which the 
Declaration of Independence was founded. That declaration 
complained that the King would not let the people make suc} 
laweas they wished. Shall a President or an executive officer 
undertake, at thie time of day, to control the people in the ex 
ercise of their own rights? And it isthe duty of the Executive 
to abstain from interlering in, or thwarting, the sacred exercise 
of the law-making functions of their Government.” 


At Fort Greenville, in the same year, he made it a matter of 
boast that, although he had possessed tle power, he had “never 
vetoed a bill in hishife.”” And again he said, it the people de 
sired a bank, he would be the last man to set up hi« voice 
“against that of these millions of American freemen.” On 
this question, then, this was the Whig doctrine in 1840; and so 
itie yet, and ever will be, I hope and trust. 

But, sir, T pro to examine the reasons given by the 
President himeelf for this veto; for, alihough I admit the exist- 
ence of the mere power to do the deed, yet he may be as crimi- 
nal for the act as if it did not exist. The violation of the Con- 
«tution by a President, although it involves the crime of per- 
jury, is not the only, and it may not be the highest, crime he can 
commit tn bis office. It is not, then, my purpose io arraign 
him form Polation of the letter, though J might for infraction 
of the®picit of the Constitution, in objecting to this bill; but 
on s¢ rearons and motives which he has assigned or concealed 
i ¢ this extraordinary movement, I desire to try him. 

In this trial, L will allow him, in the first place, to speak for 
himeelf. Tere is his message—-his written reasons—-the very 
best excuse he can give, after full deliberation and consulia- 
tion. doubtless, with both bis regular or parlor, and his irregu- 
lar kitchen cabinets; and if there ever was such a jumble of 
contradictory nonsense given by a man for the justification of 
an pportant act, it has not come to my knowledge. It resem- 
bles more the confused fabrication of a guilty felon who has 
been saddenty called upon to account for a charge of crime 
supported by circumstances conclusive in their nature. “Out 
of hiaown mouth willl condemn him.” As he and myself 
may be more easily understood, and all danger of injustice 
to him avoided in the view I shall take, I will here read the bill 
he has vetoed to the House: 


* A bill w extend for a limited period the present lawe for lay- 
ing and collecting duties on imports. 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assen- 
bled, That all laws existing and in force on the first of June, 
eighteen handred and forty-two, regulating and fixing the 
amount and rate of duties to be levied and collected on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported into the Uni'ed States, and 
prescribing the mode of collecting the same. rnd all provisions 
relating thereto, shall continue and be in force as they existed 
on that day until the first day of August, eighteen hundred and 
forty two, and no longer; anything m the act entitled ‘An actto 
medify an act of the fourteenth day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, and all other acts imposing duties on 
imports,’ approved March the second, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three, to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding: Pro- 
vided, That the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
authorized and directed by the act of Congress passed the fourth 
of September, one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, ent - 
tled ‘An act toappropriate the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands, and wo grant preemption rights,’ shall he, and the 
came is hereby, suspended and poetponed urtil the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two; and the 
eald act of the fourth of September, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-one, shall be no otherwise affected or medified 
than merely to postpone to the said first day of August next 
the distribution of said proceeds directed by that act to be made 
on the firet day of July, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
two, anything in this act, or the said act of the fourth of Sep- 
tember, one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, to the con 
trary notwithstanding.” 


The President saye he does not approve this bill, and can- 
not sign it fortwo reasons: first, it violates the compromise act 
of 1833; secondly, it violates the proviso to a section of the dis 
tribution act of 1841. These are his own words in the first part 
of his messege: 

“It suspends, or, in other words, abrogates for the time, the 
provisions of the act of 1833, commonly called the compromise 
act.” 

And again: 


“The bil! violates the principles of the acts of 1833, and Sep. 
tember, 1841, by suspending the first, and rendering, for a time, 
the last inoperative. Duties above 20 per cent. are proposed to 
be levied, and yet the provico in the distribution act ts disre- 
garde.” 

Now, sir, let us see what he admits himself, in this message, 
is allowed by the celvbrated and dearly beloved compromise act, 
to which he pretends to be resolved to cling, “through good and 
through evil report.”” These are his words: 


“it (che compromise act] justifies any enlargement of duties 
that may be called for by the real exigencies of the public ser 
vice. It provid s that such duties shail be laid for the purpose 
of raising such revenne as may be necessary to an economical 
alministration of the Government. It is, therefore, in Ue 
power of Congress to lay duties as high as its discretion may 
dictate for the necessary uses of the Government, without in 
fringing upon the objects of the act of 1833. J do not dou/' 
that the exigencies of the Government do require an increase 
of the tariff of duties above 20 per cent” 


Now, Task whether, by his own explanation of the provisions 
of the compromise act, itis violated by this bill? It is true tha: 
the three tenths of the excess of duties above 20 per cent. lai! 
vy the act of 1832, and put on a descending scale by tenths iy 
the compromige act of 1833, which would be taken off after the 
20h Jone, (yesterday,) are retained by this bill for one moni! 
These articles, then, would forthat time bear a duty above 20 
percent. Batthis, he says himself, is expressly allowed by 
that aacred act, if it be required by “the real exigencies of the 
public serviee”? Butin the necessity of thie he may ditt» 
with Coneress, and for that reason consider it en intraction 
Yer, whatis bis own testemony on that point in this very tors 
sug’? Hearhim. Let me repeat hisown words: 


“t do nat doubt that the exigencies 0 the Government do re 
quire an increass of the tariff of duties above twenty per 
cent.” 


The elevation of duties, then, which has been made by th!» 


bill, is in strict conformity with the compromise act, according 
to hisown testimony. In what particular, then—where, and 
on what point—have we done violence to that act?) The Presi- 
dent has failed to showit. Can any of his fiiends supply the 
defect? Can they keep his words from falling to the ground? 
Is there any way to save him from the disgrace of hypocrisy 
and deception? I should be pleased to see him rescued frou 
thisdilemma. The character of the office, if the incumbent 
has none, is werth preserving. On that account I should like 
to eee him successiully defended. Can none of the “guard” 
defend him better than lie has himself on this first position? 
‘Those who have essayed to do so (Messrs. Cusaine and Prorrit) 
have signally failed. The truth is, there is no way to save him 
from his fate. His disgraceis inevitable. “Angels and minis 
ters of grace’’ would be inadequate to the task of defending 
him for this unholy act. 

Uefore Ladvance to the second ground, I beg leave to say 
that [have ever regarded the compromise act, on account of 
the circumstances under which it was enacted, and the happy 
conseg uences—at least to the peace and quiet of the country, if 
not to its financial prosperity--which it produced, with great 
respect andapprobation, Ii has seemed to me te be sustained 
by higher sanctions, and should be held more inviolable than 
ordinary acts of legislation. Ido not mean that the Congress 
which passed it did, or could, deprive their successors, or even 
themselves, of the power to change, amend, or repeal it at any 
time. Itis, in the eyes of the Constitution aud the Jaws, just 
like any other statute—alterable or destructible at any and all 
times, by the same power that gave it being. But what I mean 
is, that good faith requires that it should not be disturbed for 
protection, or any other cause, short of the actual wants of the 
treasury. The contingency which, in my judgment, made it 
the duty of Congress to arrest the downward march of impcsts 
under that act, occurred some years ago, and now exists. I 
mean that Congress should have violated it, if such be a viola- 
tion, by putting up the duties whenever the income fiom that 
source fell short of the actual expenses of the Government. I 
do not atall regard it as a part of the Constitution, or a contract 
under seal. The hands of Congress cannot be thus ted up. It 
was a criminal omission of duty in the 26th Congress not to 
make provision, by increase of duties, for the wants of the Gov- 
ernment, which they created themselves, when they saw and 
knew a deficit would exist before their successois conld apply 
the remedy. It is true that their Secretary of the Treasury, 
{Mr. Woopsury,] at their last session, brought the true cendi- 
tion of things to their consideration, by a report, and recom. 
mended them to lay a (ax upon tea! cotfee!! &c.; but they saw 
proper to skulk from the responsibility, and meaniy throw it 
upon us. Well, we will do our duty, and trust to the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of the people to sustain us. This depend- 
ence, acause being just, ‘never faileth.” Our opponents knew 
that they were, for the last four years of their rule, expending 
annually between seven andeight millions of dollars more than 
the income both from lands and imports; and that the proceeds 
of both were rapidly diminishing; so they knowingly cast the 
Government upon us, with not one halfrevenue enough to keep 
it in motion upon the most economical scale. But this was not 
all. They cast upon us debts and liabilities, over and above the 
means of payment, to the enormous extent of twenty-ndd mil- 
lions! This I would undertake to demonstrate, if the time was 
suitable; but this is not the proper occasion to enter into details 
ou that subject. At the extra session we did what we could to 
save the faith of the nation, by laying a tariff on silks, wines, 
&c., which they had left free, and ordered a loan of twelve mil- 
lions. But now, in the face of all these facis, the party to which 
the great vetoer has allied himself, have been, and are now, 
recklessly engaged in propagating among the people the false 
charge that the Whigs have, by an enlargement of the public 
expenditures, and bad management, created a national debt of 
seventeen or twenty millicns—that is to say, the Whigs are 
charged with the creation of a national debt; nay, “a great 
funded debt,’? because they have borrowed money to pay the 
obligations and liabilities of their predecessors, rather than tar- 
nish the public faith by a failure to comply with them. But 
the people of this country have been too often tricked and de- 
ceived by that party, against whom they have so recently utter- 
ed their veto in tones of thunder, to be gulled and misled by this 
false and wicked clamor of their oldenemies. Butas his excel- 
lency, and his old or new friends on this floor, have failed to point 
out the particular in which this bil conflicts with the principles 
of the compromise act, but content themselves with the vague 
charge that itdoes 90, let us see if, by searching, we can find it 
out. 


That act, as some insist, contemplates a horizontal scale of 
dulies—that is, the game uniform per cent. upon every article, 
whether that be 20, 25, or 30 per cent. ad valorem; and by this 
act we continue the same principle of discrimination that was 
established by the act of 1832 for one month. This class of poli- 
ticians, including the free-trade humbuggers, contend that there 
should be no discrimination in favor of any of the industrial im 
teresis or domestic labor of the country; but that, without any 
regard to the condition and interests of our own institutions and 
pursuits, we should look to nothing but revenue in the regula- 
tion of a tariff Ido not belong to this school. While I am 
clearly of opinion that Congress should not levy taxes upon the 
people, either direct or indirect, for the purpose of protecting 
the manufacturers, or any other interest, (this would be a tarifl 
for protection, or a “protective ‘ariff,.” to which Tam now, aud 
ever have been opposed;) yet, in the assessment of duties or 
levy of taxes by a tariff necessary for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, | think it right end proper to make discriminations, 
with a view to (the encouregement and protection of our own 
agricultural, mechanical, commercial, an! manufacturing in 
teresis, against (he commercial restrictions and pauper labor of 
other countries. I regard one principle as setued by the com- 
promise act; and that is, that duties shall no more be laid or re 
tained singly for the sake of protection, as had been done in the 
tariff acts of 1824 and 1828, without regaid to the wants of ‘he 
treasury; but that, in fulare, no more money sha!l be collecie:! 
from imports than may be necessary for an “economical ad 
ministration of the Goverrment.” To this principle LT insend 
steadfastly to adhere. LT would not viclate it. If the manufac. 
tures cennot live withont burdening the peoy le with more taxes, 
im any form, than are absolutely necesaary to keep the Gavern- 
mention healthy action, letthem go down, and those who are en- 
gaged io them resort to some other pursuit. No closs or occu- 
pation in this country ought, or ever shall, with my consent, be 
taxed for the exclusive benefit of another. Equality of rights 
must be preserved. No infringement of thie sacred peineypie 
in a free couutry can, or ought to be tolerated. Happily at this 
day we find but little diversity of opinion on this theory 


— 
“mad dog” cry of “high protective tariff.” or Protecti rm 
protection’s sake, is only made for political effect by fe for 
partisans, so far as it is rons to the party to which it is 
pleasure to belong. The Yact is, no one now insists coe 
knowledge, upon giving to manufactures, or any other inte ~ 4 
more protection than a judicious discrimination in the — 
ment of duties absolutely required by the wants of the treas: 
will afford. Is there any man, who loves his country and ita j 
stitutions more than party, who will not go to this extent? 1 do 
not desire to see collected, by a tariff or other means, a doll 
more than is necessary. I dread an overflow of the public 
treasury as much, almost, as a vacuum. The one leads to ex 
travagance and vice, and the other to dishonor. The one in. 
flates, and the other withers. Both extremes are ploductive of 
evils, and onght to be avoided. 

But we have seen that there are two schools of politicia 
with regard to the true spirit and meaning of the compromis. 
act—both professing to adhere to it, yet widely differing from 
each other: one contending that it requires an ad valorem dut 
of the same per cent. on each article—that is, if you collect 
twenty dollars on each hundted dollars worth of silk and wine 
which may be brought toourshore for sale, you must levy the 
same upon every other article, whether a necessary ot a lux- 
ury. The other holds to the doctrine of discrimination, as | 
have described. Now, if the President belongs to the first 
school, he may be sustained in his charge against us of violati 
the compromise act upon that principle, because our bill does 
preserve the doctrine of discrimination. 

Let us see what he says himeelf on this point. In his meg. 
sage, at the commericeiment of the present session, page 8 he 
says: 

“In imposing duties, however, for the purpose of revenue, a 
right to discriminate as to the articles on which the duty shall be 
laid, as well as the amount, necessarily and most properly ex. 
ists. Otherwise the Government would be placed in the con- 
dition of having to levy the same duties upon all articles, the 
productive as wel! as the unproductive.” 


Again: 


“So also the Government may be justified in so discrimina. 
ting by reference to other considerations of domestic policy con- 
nected with our manufactures. So long as duties shall be laid 
with distinct reference to the wanis of the treasury, no well. 
founded objection can exist against them.” 


And in the message now before us, after stating that he does 
not doubt but that a tariff of duties above 20 per cent. is neces. 
sary, he says: 

* And I as little doubt that Congress may, above as well as be- 
low that rate, (20 per ceut.,) so discriminate as to give inciden- 
tal protection to manufacturing industry; thus to make the bur. 
dens which itis compelled to lnnpose upon the people produc: 
tive of a double benefit. This most of the reasonable opponents 
of protective duties seem willing to concede; and, if we may 
judge from the manifestations of public opinicn in all quarters, 
this is all that the manufacturing interest really requires. Tam 
happy in the persuasion that this double object can be most 
easily and effectually accomplished, at the present juncture, 
without any departure from the spirit and principle of the sta- 
tute in question,” (the compromise act.) 


Now, sir, is it not clearly made out, according to every view 
of the subject that can he taken by human ingenuity, that the 
first ground assumed for this extraordinary veto (viz. that our 
bill violates the compromise act of 1833) cannot avail him, but 
is a mere cloak for this act of wanton usurpation? The real 
motives by which he has been actuated we will try to find out, 
if it can Le done by searching, before I am done. 

Before I leave this part of the subject, I must be permitied 
to remark that I think the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, 
Hotmes] was rather too precipitate in uttering his praises of 
Captain Tyler. You will remember that he burst forth in the 
most rapturous strains of eulogy and glorification. The gen- 
tleman had spoken without examining the message with suf. 
ficient care, for surely he does not agree with the doctrines of 
discrimination, &c., contained in the extracts [ have read from 
that document. He seemed to hail the President as the great 
protector of the rights of the South, as settled in the compro- 
mise act, and to give him a triumphal entry into the very head 
and front of the nullification wing of the great Democratic 
army; without, as it seems to me, scru'inizing sufficiently the 
principles proclaimed in ,iis message. The gentleman said, 

‘Never in his life had he felt a moment of such spontaneous, 
heartfelt thanksgivings to Heaven. This act alone was suffi- 
cient to deliver down his name to the admiration of succeedi 

ages!!”? Again: “It was one of the most daring acts the wo 

had ever witnessed, and as noble as it was daring.” True, it 
was a most daring act of usurpation and perfidy—in that, I 
agree with the gentleman. But, in the glowing ecstacy of his 
heart, he said, “the President had boldly ‘thrown himself into a 
position where he must stand or fall with the consequences of 
one bold deed.” In this we again agree: all bold traitors have 
a crisis, when everything must be risked upon the hazard of a 
die. But the gentleman, in the sudden rhapsody of his joy, 
throws out this ominous sentence: “This placed John Tyler in 
the head and forefront of the battle for the institutions of his 
country, and there the people would sustain him'!” Ab! 
hereon “hangs a tale’’—more of it hereafter. Al! I will now 
say is, that all this comes from a distinguished Democrat, and 
was uttered on the first impulse, and immediately after the 
reading of the veto message 3 

I] would advise that gentleman and his friends to be a little 
careful in their treaties or alliances with the Captain. Our ex- 
perience with him has satisfied us that he is not to be trusted; 
and if he does not betray and sell out the party of which the 
gentleman has now proclaimed him head, it will be because 
motives of sufficient strength are not preeented to him. 

Having dispored of his first objection, let us see if there be 
anything more in the second. Te saye: “It violates the prin- 
cipleaof * the act of Reptember, 1841, ['he cistribntion 
act,} by rendering it for a time eee Duties above 2 
per cent are proposed to be levied, and yet the proviso in the 
distribution act is disregarded.” Be here refers te that part of 
the land bill of last session by which it is provided that the 
Aetribution among the Siates of the proceeds of the land shall 
be suspended whenever duties are imposed on any imported 
article above 20 percent. ‘Thot duties above that muet now be 
imposed to s-pport the Goverment, was a'miited by the Pree 
idept and everybody cle The grave ques inn was then pre 


eente.] to us, whether we ought to repeal that provise, ani! per- 
mit this fund to still flow into the State treasuries to ai! and 
embarrasements, and place the duties 


strengthen them in their 
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ts from abroad one or two per cent. higher if neces- 

oO iP eontin we it in force, and permit that fund to remain 

OF, Federal Government, and be used by political aspi- 

wih their ambitious designs might dictate, (as it has hereto- 

es and let the States shift for themselves as best they 

by heavy direct taxes upon their depressed people, or 
may. ig still worse) Cover themselves and the nation with the 
(what of repudiation. Tv determine upon this important 
oe and sete it permanently, Congress, in its wisdum, 
fi to take One More month to consider of jt; and, inasmuch 
a act of 1841 required the amouet that had accumulated 
trom aales since the first of January last to be paid over to the 
geaies on the Let of July, they male a temporary provision in 
thie Dill 40 postpone the payment one month. In this time it 

43 supposed end intended, upon full argument and consider. 
ve to gentle the question finally. But the hot haste of the 
a ent to cover himself over with Locofoco glory, and to 
porst the hearts of his «ld enemies with gladness and delight at 
ihe expeniee of those whose misfortune it was, in an unlucky 
hour, (o risk and brave everything in a most deadly contest 
wh this very eneiny for his exaltation, Would not allow him 
withhold this blow even one short month. But in any aspect 
of the cxse, did any man ever stand upon such ground? Did 
ever reason and corruptien look out upon the sun with such 
daring boldness? Is it, at this early day of eur existence, de- 
yied o Congress 10 alter, amend, or sepeal any of their Jaws, 
asthe public good may seem to them to require? Are they to 
be charged with bal faith and perfidy, because they undertake 
« improve by altering what they or their predecessors have 
done? Are our Jaws, whether perfect or not, (and nothing 
human is perfect,) to be as unchangeable as those of the Medes 
and Persians? No, sir; no. This isa great and growing coun- 
ry; everything around us is changing, changing continually: 
matter and mind; men and things; public opinion; the occupa- 
‘jong, wants, and interests of our people—all, all change; and 
the laws must and ought to be changed as often as the will of 
the people, expressed in established forms of our institutions, 
may require it. The Constitution itself, the most perfect of 
human productions unaided by inspiration, provides for its own 
change at the mighty behest of the people, its creators. But, 
sit, what is the President—what the judiciary—what are we—- 
but servants of the people, with our different duties and tasks 
astigned us by onr common masters? We are al! but secondary 
planeta, throwing out borrowed light. We are, wit! all our 
mock dignity and consequence, but as the pale-faced moon, 
reflecting the light of the great eun of our system—the sove- 
reign people. From that mighty fountain all the vast powers 
of this Government are drawn; an‘ there is, happily, provision 
made for their return or remodification whenever they fail to 
answer the purposes for which they were communicated. If, 
for instance, the veto, or any other power, is found:to produce 
more harm than good in the hands of the Executive, it can and 
will be wrested from him by those who gave it. This weapon 
was placed in his hand to fight for, and not against, the people. 
But I will return to the argument. 

Taking this proviso to the land bill to be sacred and un 
changeable, (as his conscientious exceilency seems to regard 
i) in what have we infracted it? Why, by continuing the du- 
ties on various articles above 20 per cent. after the 30th of June, 
thave shown that this is consistent with the other untouchable 
(the compromise) act, which he also considers sacred, because it 
is demanded by the condition of the treasury. But] admit this 
action would suspend the distribution according to the pro- 
viso in question, without the further provision we have mace 
inthis bil. It is this further provision to which objection is 
made, Upon what ground? Why, certainly, because it pre- 
serves the distribution to the States, while the dutics are 
above the point designated. Now, does the President avoid 
this hy his veto? Certainly not; for by the fall of this bill 
under his ruthless hammer, the duties are kept down, and the 
distribution must of course take place; whereas, by its approv- 
al, the fund would have been kept within his and our power 
unt! further and more deliberate action could be had. Sir, is 
K not entirely clear that the only honest reason that he could 
lave for a disagreement with Congress—viz. the preservation 
of this fund to the national treasury—would have dictated the 
approval of the bill? If we continued the duties above 20 per 
cent. till the Ist of August, we also continued the land money 
in the treasury for the same time. And why? That Congress 
might agree upon a permauent system of revenue, and deter- 
mine whether, of that, the proceeds of the Jands should con- 
situtea partor not. Now, sir, in this state of things, did not a 
decent respect for the Representatives of the people require 
him to withhold until he had the final action of Congress before 
him? And can any but a sinister motive he assigned for an op- 
posite course? Let it be borne in mind, that the power ofthe veto 
was still reserved to him, and in no way waived by the ap- 
proval of this bill. if we did not finally settle this matter so 
a to be agreeable to his tender conscience. Observe, clso, 
that he has no constitutional scruples in thiscase. Surely no 
man was ever troubled with such a conscience as the Captain’s, 
Atthe extra sessi nit kept him tormen‘ed with fears that the 
Constitution would be broken by 300 selected men, who had 
laken the same oath to keep arid support it that he had done; 
how, it is tremblingly alive to the fear that Congrees will violate 
Cerain acts of its own, heretofore passed ! Wasever a poor man 
*0 harassed? But the worst misfortune is, that this light to 
his path is as unstable and deceptive as that of the “ignis 
fatuns,” or “Jyck-with a-lantern”—now leading him threugh 
miresand marshes, and again into thorns and thistles. At the 
former session itled him to approve ofa scheme for a ‘fiscal 
hank,” presented by his Secretary of the Treasury, posressing 
all the atributes ot teotora banks—“local discounts” and all— 
except the power of branching ‘per se.”? But in a short time, 
by the same light, he discovered that the powers of “local drs 
comnts” was unconstitutional; and he resolved to “lose his right 
arm” rather than sign a charter with that power, or havinc 
sh ywhere in itthe word “bank ” either with or without the *fis- 
‘al! Then, again, his conscience could see nothing unc n- 
“tonal ina fiseal agent having the power to deal in drafts 
«od Bills of exchange o:.ly, even with the power to branch per 
€. provided the drawer and drawee lived in diff-rert States, 
andthe thing should be called a “fiseal corporation,” a dnot a 
“bank. But no seoner was this, his own cherished handing, 
revented to him for christening, than he thorght he eaw in} 
*i we deforniry of a monster. and fell open and devonred his 
OWN Offepring!! At the same session, in alt hes past life, ani! 
to the presetit session be saw everything wire, and pol) 

ttatesmavlike, in the d@istribu‘jon of the public ‘ands 
among the States, upon the ground that it was their right, and 
she Government their trustees; but now it is uemher 
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Wise nor Profit-able, and is pronousced cause oi dea h to any 
bill to which it may be attached—even a bill for revenue. 
What astonishing changes have come ov: r the spirit of his ma 
jesty’s dreams in wnese latter days! Is thisdenied? Then to the 
evidence we will go 

Asa member of the Virginia Legis'ature, in 1839, just before 
his nomination for the Vice Presidency, he took bold and deci 
ded ground on the question of distribution, and on that ground 
wentout before the people in 1810. Aschairman ofa commit- 
tee, Mr. Tyler made a report in favor of this policy. In this 
he says: 


“Your cominittee is unable to see any objection to this, [the 
distribution to the S:ates;] but it considers this General Assem- 
bly as bound by the highest considerations of state and general 
policy to urge the measure of distribu'ion upon Congress. The 
subject of the public land is one of fearful import not only to 
the purity, but the stability of our institutions. Political par- 
ties, headed by ambitious leaders, may be tempted to use them 
in order to decide doubtful issues.” 


Has he not now fulfilled his own prediction? Has he not 
been “tempted? successfully by the Locofoeos to “use” his 
power on this question, “in order to decide a doubtful issue” 
in relation to the support of thatparty? Let any candid man 
decide: an insulted community will determine. These resolu- 
tions were also reported, and voted for by Mr. Tyler: 


1. “Resolved, That the lands which were ceded by the sev- 
eral States to the United States, were ceded in trust for the com- 
mon benefit of all the States; and this General Assembly doth 
earnestly urge upon Congress the speedy adopticn of some equit- 
able plan for the distribution of the net proceeds of the sales there- 
of among the States ”’ 

2. “Reselved. That the lands acquired by the United States by 
purchase, are held in trust for the common benefit ofall the States; 
and this General Assembly dothdeclarethe opinion, that the 
most justand equitable plan for disposing of the net proceeds of 
the sales thereof is by distributing tbe same in just proportions 
among all the States.”’ 


Now, here he asserts the right of the States not only to those 
lands which had been ceded to the United States by the sepatate 
Srates, but to all that had been acquired by purchase. The 
General Government were trustees as tobath. This certainly 
covers the whole ground. I placesthe claimofthe States en 
the ground of vested right, and not liberality and discretion. 
Several amendments were offered, against which he voted —one 
by Mr. Smith, declaring that this fund ought tobe applied to 
the “general purposes of the Government,” as it had always be 
fore been; another by Mr. Bayly, in these words: 


“That Congress ought to adopt some equitable plan provi- 
ding for the distribution among the States. 11 just proportions, 
of the net proceeds of the sales of the public lands, or so much 
thereof as may not be necessary, taken in conjunction with the 
customs, as regulated by the act of Congress of the 2d of March, 
1833, and other sources of revenue, to defray the expenditures 
of the Government economically administered.” 


Afier these propositions were rejected, by the vote of Mr. Ty- 
ler with others, by large majorities, having been closely pressed 
upon the subject of his loyalty to the compromise act,—to screen 
himself from that charge, he offered a proviso in these words: 


“That, by the foregoing resolutions, urging the distribution of 
the proceeds ofthe sales of the public lands, this General As- 
sembly doth not mean, in an event, to infringe or disturb the 
act of Congress passed the 2d of March, 1833, for the settle- 
meat of the tarifl, commonly calledthe compromise act; but, on 
the contrary, it herely declares and resolves that the said com- 
promise act should be held sacred and invivlate.’’—Ayes 83 
noes 35—Mr. Tyler in the affirmative. 


Rut, having already carried resolutions, as well asa report, 
affirming in the strongest possible language that these lands 
were the property of the States, andthe General Government 
only “trustees” forthem, he surely did not mean by this pro- 
viso ‘hat the circumstance of duties on imports being 29. or 21, 
or 30 per cent, could change that vested right, andthe duty of 
that trustee! This would be ridiculously absurd. Hecould 
only mean by it, then, that there was nv connexion between the 
subjects; and to assert upon the record, to preclude the opposite 
conclusion by implication, his devotionto the compromise act, 
although he had urged the right of the States to immediate pos- 
session of their own property. But Jethim be his own inter- 
preter. Ina speech then made in supportof his resolutions, 
on the 29th January, 1839, he says: 


‘The public lands are not mentioned in the compromise act, 
nor coul! they have been thought of by Congress. The fact is, 
tat the land bill was, at the moment of the passage of the com- 
promise bill, in the President’s pocket. So far as Congress was 
concerned, the proceeds of the (land) sales had been disposed of, 
by what only wanted the signature of the President to become 
a law. How, then, can the compromise act be made in 
any way dependenton any disposision to be made of the public 
lands?’ 

[take it, sir, that nothing can now be plainer or more distinct 
than the ground occupied by Mr. Tyler atthattume. Upon 
these prciples he was run and voted for in 1840. Iwill now 
show that, at the extra session, before he had conceived the idea 
of separating from his “one-term” friends, and throwing, him 
elf into the arms of the “two-terms”’ party, he entertained (or at 
Jeast expressed) the same sentiments. I will read it—it is a 
good arguiment, and well put forth. The soundness and beauty 
of the doctrine | hope wi!’ compensate for the length of the ex- 
tract. 

After indulging the hope that, upon the adoption ofa “finar- 
cial agency cfa satisfactory character,” the country won’: 
“once more return toa state of presperity,” he enters upon the 
consideration of cer‘ain measures which he saysare “auxiliai v 
theret», and in some measure inseparably connected with, i « 
success” Ase the firetand most prominent of these “auxiliary 
measures,” he regards “the distribution of the proceeds of \! ¢ 
public lands. This would act (he eay*) as an efficien 
rem dial measure, by being brought direct!y in aid o/ 
the States.’ But his devotion to provisees (and I show 'd 
not be :urprived if he ehould hereafter, among oiber ay:. 
pellations, be called the proviso President, there being on ina: vy 
accounts a fitness in it) induced him to ingert one here, I: i« 
this: “Provided such distribution dues noi force upon Congress 
the necesaity of imposing upon commerce heavier butdeis 
than those contemplated by the act of 1833” Now, he hae, in 
this veto message, stated that the “burdens” (duties) contem- 
plated by that act were such as would bring into the treasury 
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revenue enough to support the Government, whether that ex 
ceeded 20 per cent ornot. So he cannot mean, in this proviso, 
thatany duties necessary for revenue should prevent the dis. 
tribution; nor does the distribution “lorce upon Congress tha 
neceseity’’ of laying duties above 20 per cent. He and aii ad. 
mit that this must be done, wherher the land money is retained 
or distributed. But he goes on to urge upon Congress the 
adoption of this !ong-cherished policy of his, by the fellowing 
most cogent considerations: “As one sincerely devoted to the 
task Of preserving a just balance in our system of government, 
by the maintenance of the States in a condition the most free 
and respectable, end in the full possession of all their power, 
[listen, al! good States rights men,j T cannot otherwise than feel 
desirous for their emancipation [who that loves them can feel 
otherwise?]} from the situation to which the pressure on their 
finances now subjects them; [but it hasgor worse, and still your 
tears have dried up!] and while | must repudiate, asa measure 
founded in error, and wanting constitutional sanction, the slight. 
est approach to the assumption by this Government of the 
debts of the States, [that is good Whig doctrine, cantain—how 
long will you’adhere to it?] yet I can see in the distribution 
adverted to much to recommend it. The compacts between 
the proprietor States and this Government express! y guaranty 

to the States all the benefits which may arise from the eales. 
The mede by which this 1s to be effected addregses itself to the 
discretion of Congress, ae the trustee for the States.” [If #0, 
why do you veto when they exercise that discre ion? —“there 
is something rotten ia Denmark.”} “In the pr: seet condition 
of some of the States, the question of distribution may be re- 
earded as substantially a qweetion between direct ard in- 
direct taxation! [And still you must in your conscience vetoa 
bill, to save them from this dire calami-y!] If the distribution 
be not made in some ferm or other, the neceseny wil! daily 
become more urgent with the debtor States for a resort to an 
oppressive system of direct taxation; or their credit, and neces- 
sarily their power and influence, will be greatly diminished! 
{Have you no bowels of compassion for them now, Captain ? 
Has one short year dried up all your tears, and turned your love 
into hatred?] The payment of taxes after the moat inconveni- 
ent and oppressive mode [direct tax!| will be exacted in the 
place of contributions voluntarily made, [by a tariff, } and there- 
fore comparatively unoppreesive. The States are emphati- 
cally the constituents of this Government; and we should be 
entirely regardless of the objects held in view by them in the 
creation of this Goverament, if we should be indifferent to 
thein good, [A most excellent sentiment: what a pity it has 
evaporated with the Captain’s Whigery ] The happy effects 
ofsucha measure [distribution] upon all the States would im- 
mediately be manifested. [Do you think so now, Captain?] 
With the debtor States it would effect the relief, to a great ex- 
tent, of the citizens from a heavy burden of direct taxation, 
which presses with severity on the laboring classes, and emi- 
nently assist in restoring the general prosperity; andthe attitude 
of the States would become once more, as it should ever be, 
lofty and erect,’’ 

Thie Congress, at is last session, carried out these views in 
the substantial form of an act providing for distribution, which 
received the sanction of the President. Aftera struggte of ten 
years, this vexed question, as it was fondly hoped, was thus 
finally settled, and would no more disturb the country or its 
councils. Many a patriot, without any regard to the pecuniary 
relief it would extend to the States in this hour of their greatest 
need, rejoiced at this consummation for which they had so 
long “devoutly wished,” because of the great temptation it held 
out to aspirants for the Presidency to propose and advocate 
any use of this immense property that would most advance 
their popularity, without regard to the demands of equal jus 
tice. One statesman ha:! proposed to appropriate it to a vast 
system of fortifications; another to give it to the States in which 
it is situated; another to virtually devote it (o individuals who 
would setile upon it, &c.—all having in view, as there is too 
much reason to believe, the purchase of popularity rather than 
the geveral good of the country. 

ell, we had vainly hoped all the dangers and difficulties at 
which so much alarm had been -felt—and by none more than 
this vetoer—had passed, and this agitating question put to rest. * 
In this belief we rested securely and quietly, until the loan bill 
was under discussion, at this session; when it was gravely 
proposed, by one who is supposed to be the mainapring in 
this executive machine, that the distribution act be repealed, 
and the land proceeds pledged for the payment of the contem- 
plated loan, and the interest. This ominous proposition was 
overruled; but it turned out to be only the foreranner of an 
executive bull—an impudent attempt of the President to dic- 
tate to this House in matters of legislation; for, onthe very 
next day, tothe astonishment of all but the guard and Loco- 
focos, we had a mandate from the palace to mortgage the 
public domain to any broker, lord or lady, f reien or domes- 
tic, who would lend us the money we needed! We were pre- 
pared for almost anything from that quarter, but not fully for 
a movement like this. It was such a naked case of infidelity 
—such an unerring additional sign of meditated treachery— 
that it excited surprise as well as indignation. The majority, 
firm and faithful to their principles, spurned this pany effort 
at dictation, and did their duty. 

Do you remember, sir, the only reason he assigned for this 
unparaileled desertion of his party and his principles? It was 
this; “When the distribution law was passed, there was reason 
to anticipate that there soon would be a real surplus to dis- 
tribute. On that assumption, it was in my opinion a wise, a 
just, and a beneficent measure.” (Message, March 25, docu- 
ment No, 155, present session.) 

So his majesty real!y thought, on the 4th September last, 
when he approved the distribution act. that there would he a 
“real surjius” in the treasmry to distribute on this day, (ist 
July, 1842!!) Was ever snuck a monstrous unblushing absurd- 
ity put forth by any man? Who did he euppose had credu- 
lity enongh to believe that be, or any other man, at that rime 
entertained such a beiief? What was the state of the case? 
In his message to te same session, dated June 1, 1841, after 
enumerating the d+ mands upon the treasury, and its resources 
for that year, he said: ‘The anticypated means of the treasury 
are greatly inatequate” to the demands upon it; and there 
would be left “a probable deficit of eleven million four hun- 
dred and six thousand do!lara.”” Now, to meet this “defirit,? 
we had passed a bill which he bad signed, authorizirg a loan of 
twelve millions on three years’ time. He also knew that. onder 
the act of 1933, the income from importe would ondego a 
heavy reduction on the 31st December vf that year, and another 
on the 30th June of this year. He aiso knew that the tariff on 
luxuries passed at that session would bring in but little (if any- 
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thing) more than enough to fill the vacuum thus created. Yet 
he did in his conscience anticipate a surplus! and therefore he 
vigned the bill! considering it “a wise, a just, and a beneficent 
measiue.” But new. because there ts no ¢urpitis, (and at this 
unanticipated event be is much eurprised!) he regards it as 
unwiee, unjust, {0 give up to the ruflering Sates their own 
property, in their hour of greatest need! Vet he loves the States 
mordinately, and glories in seeing them etcuny an attitude at 
once “lofty and ercet.” ©O! tell it vot in Gath, nor publich 
yn the strecta of Askelon,” that such a man as this holds chief 
rule ip this glorious and mighty republic. 

tut what tathere in thie distinction of distribution being rieht 
io case of a surplus, and wrong when there is none? I never 
could appreciate i—L cannot see its force: it ts ri¢iculoustly ab- 
eurd in thoee who put distribution on the ground of right in the 
States; and () Lbis school, | have already fully shown, Mr Tyler 
belongs. itis the case of a man having posscesion of another's 
money or property, and refusing to deliver 1 -becauee he has 
use for Ubimeclf. Property is conveyed to a truster, by ceed 
of (rust, tor the purpore of paying certain cebss; which having 
been dene, and a jarge amount tefl, the overplas is demanded 
of him by those entitted; but be (urns on his heel, and’ecornfully 
says that “Eadmit your rigtt,” and acknowledge it would be 
“wier, just, and beneficent” to pay you, provided] bada “sur- 
plus’? of means, hut not otherwise! A clerk or eberifl, an execu- 
forer guafdian, atier discharging all lawful claims against a 
fund in hw hands, and wasting a large porfonof It, refuses to 
pay ever the balance he has not apprepriated, or even squan- 
dered, on the ground tha’, by bad management of his own af- 
fuire, he has bee me mvolved, needs tt himself, and has “ne sur 
pluet’ Woald not every just man say such conduct is diegrace- 
jul im the ex reme—that the pleact not paying for want of “a 
everiue’® ts worse than fuule—itis dishonest! Should not the 
money 'e raised, in such a case, even by the sacrifice of prop- 
erty, or by borrowing at (he most grinding usury?) And more 
particularty ifthe honest claimant wa himeelfin great distress, 

These suppesed cases are directly in potnt All these lands 
were chher ceded tothe General Government by the several 
Satea in truat—first for the payment of the de'ts of the Revo. 
lution, aod then for the bencfic of all the States in eeveralty; or 
they were purchased with the trast-fond, and must, according 
to the plainest principles of lawand equity, enureto the bene fit 
ol those ta whom the fund belonged Let who else may differ 
with me in this position and doctrine, Mr. Tyler cannot; and 
pon his own privciples, and by his own evidence, Lam now 
trying him, (See his report and resolutions in the Legislature 
of Virginia in 1839, and his message atthe extra session, al 
ready referred to.) 

But, independen’ of this argument, what isthere in the fact of 
surplus or no surplus that can, or should, upon principle, affect 
the question of distribution? How do you make a surplus in 
the national treasury, and how produceavacurm? Why, cer- 
tainly, by elevating or lowering the tariff! Under any sufficient 
tariff, however, the fluctuations of trade—of exportations and 
importations will vary (he amount of revenne; andeven un- 
der the wisest adjustment of the toriff, there will sometimes be 
an eccideutal surplus above the wantsofthe Government. But 
no-one ever has, cr ever will, I presume, place the propriety of 
diaribution upon this shifling contingency. No one will say 
this is whatthe President means. According to this doctrine 
of Captain Tyler, itis right and proper to distribute, provided 
you put up the tariff so as to fill the treasury without the land 
fund, which, bei g added, would make a surplus; but it is aw- 
fully wrong to take out the land money, and then fill its place 
by impoats; that is, he argues that the States ought, of right, to 
have this money, and that itis the duty ef the Federal Govern- 
mentto rave all the money it needs by a tariff, and not at all 
look to this as a source of federal revenue; but that, instead of 
taking this meal, which belongs to others, out of our tub befere 
tiie ful!, and then filling it with our own, he insists it should 
remain there until an overflow is —- from other sc urces, 
and then taken out and distributer 

He does not even stand in the category of those who object to 
thia policy, because they say that, while it gives to the States 
with one hand, it produces a necessity to tax them with the 
@ her, to make up the deficiency; for he, even yet, fully agrees 
that thie Government ought to craw all its supplies from a 
tariff, and the land fund go to the States. But he ouly differs 
with us upon a pointoftune. fle complains that the tariff has 
nv been put up soon enough; thatthe ; eople have been saved 
from that degree of tax which would have created a surplus 
100 long, and that he cannot give his sanction to a measure for 
the relief of the States in their distress, and to eave them from 
a moet oppressive direct tax, becauee, forsooth, burdens have 
not heretofore been laid upon the people, so as to make his cof- 
fers overflow with money! And even now he is willing ‘o 
unite in this measure, if we will put forth a bold hand, and Jay 
a tax that will give him more money than he can use—a * sur- 
plus.”? Let the States suffor as they may, he can do nothing 
jor them, unless he has more than he needs! The States 
shal) have the crumbs, the gleaniegs, the wastage— nothing else. 

Fir, the friends of this measure place it on higher, nobler 
gronnits. The people of the States are the people of the Union. 
The legislators and the Governors of the States, and the Con- 
grees and the President ofthe Untred States, are a ithe ecrvants 
vo the very same people, and should act alike for them, though 
in different sph res The createst good of the greatest number 
should be the atm of all In all things their will should be 
obeyed, and thetr happiness afd welfare the greataim. If this 
great people--this common cons ituency—sould need relief in 
thoiy Sta e capacity, which their State servants cannot exten, 
they have aright to put In requisition all the constitutional 
powers which they have intrusted to their federal 
their welfare and happiness. Yes, sir, and though they may be 
fur a time, yet, sooner or later, therr will must be 
obeyed: to them “every kaee must bow,” and the m st proud 
and stubborn functionary succumb 

Gentlemen, in thetr objections to ths measnre, eem to me to 
proceed upon the idea thatthe Genera! Government stancs to the 
he same attitude and relations that it 


rgents for 


be fled 





peuple of the States t 


does to fore: enere an! aliens. T have been et a very great loss 
o account for the patience of any ition ofthe peonle under 
thelr areumenote: and etill more arthat party infatuation and 


bliqdness bv which they hae been inary cegree cus'aired; for 
I wiil venture to say that, under all the circuinstances, (party 
feehogs. ond ihe pterest of party leaders and aeptrants cut ol 
the way,) there wenld not he era wen out of every thousand in 
Uris naden against the propriety of distribution. Asan evidence 
of this. remember with what unanimi:y it passed in 1833, and 
what slight opposition it encovatered, until it took a fatai 
slogp tn the pocket of Presitient Jackson, and gave the enemie 








of ite great author (Mc Clay] ume to conspire for its immolation 
on the altar of party. His sins were imptited to it for that, and 
not its own imperfections— it was a deemed measure. 

But what are the circumstances under which the measure 
now comes before ust 1. The States are overwhelmed in debt; 
they owe about two hundred millions, for the interest on which 
they have to raise ten or twelve millionsa year. 2 The worksof 
internal improvement, in which 1 has been mostly vested, are 
generally unprodactive, and,even to pay the interest, they haveto 
tax the people heavily. 3. They have no other constitutional mode 
of raising money but by a direct tax or excises— he moat odiqus 
form of taxation—having surrendered to the General Govein« 
ment the ouly frujifol sources of revenue—ihe public lands and 
imposts, 4. This Government can extend is income to any 
necessary and reasonableamount, by means of imposts, (a tariff, 
which, although a tax upon the people to some extent, Is ove 
which they pay volnotarily, and falls heaviest upen those who 
consume most; and these are the most able to bear it. There 
is, in this mode of taxing —which ia, in any form, an evil only 
juet fied by neceasity—the further advantage, that, in some in- 
stances, in falls entirely upon the foreign producers by a reduc- 
tion of their profits, and, in almost every case, is divided be- 
tween the producer and consumer. This conld be demon- 
strated by facts, if the ime ard occasion would permit. My 
only purpose now is to glance at these thirgs, 1 will remark 
here, in passing, that it would now be most unjust to the old 
States, and ail the new enes but nine, to repeal the distribution 
act; because the nine new States mentioned in the distribation 
act have got their title secured, under that act, to the 500,000 
acreseach which are allotted to them; and of this the repeal 
now would notdivestthem. The Presilent says nothing about 
this in his messages. Surely it would be the most crying in- 
justice new to the other seve iteen States to cut off from them 
the benefits intended by this munificent act, and leave the fa- 
vored nine to the enjoyment of their part of the federal bounty. 
Surely his majesty has not thought of this part of the case, or 
his conscience would havee been touched. He must likewise 
have forgotien that his great model, General Jackson, said the 
public lands should not be looked to asa source of federal reve- 
nue, but should ceare to be so as soon as practicable. In this 
the ol. chief was right. Itlookstoo much like the case of a 
farmer looking to the sale, annually. of portions of his land to 
defiay his current expenses, instead of regulating his income 
tomeetthem. But this tsnotthe proper occasion to argue this 
interesting question at length, or [should like to do so. 

Although I would aid the Sates to the full extent of this 
fund, yet I do not, in any form, favor the doctrine of assuming 


the State debts. To that 1am most decidedly opposed. I re- 
gard it as absurd and unjust, and cannot advocate it. It has 


suited the purposes of the Locofoco party in my own State 
and elsewhere to endeavorto humbug the people, by charging 
that doctrine upon the Whig party. I never have heard any 
Whig espouse that doctrine, until the gentleman from Mary- 
land {Mr Jonnson] broached it at the opening of this debate. 
I then asserted, on my objection to his olag in order, that I 
did not believe that there were three members onthis floor who 
concurred with him in his views, or would vote for assumption. 
Tnow repeatthe same opinion.* Nosuch purpose was ever, 
or is now entertained by the Whig party. It isa scheme of 
the gentleman’s own, made, as be had frankly declared, upon 
his own responsibility, and without concert, 

(Mr. Turney here stated to Mr. C. that his colleague [Mr. 
Gentry] had, at the last Congress, given notice that he would 
ask leave to introduce a bill providing for the assumption of 
the State debts. } 

Mr. Carutners continued. I was aware ofthat motion, and 
of the explanation which had been given of it. All that my 
colleague kad done was to announce that he would ask leave to 
bring ina bill “providing for the payment of certain debts of the 
States, and appropriating the proceeds of the public lands for 
that purpose.”’” He never brought in the bill, however; and 
therefore the details were notin any way made known. Ihave 
never seen them, and do not kuow what they were intended to 
be; but I presume that the application of the proceeds of the 
lands, in come form, was al! that my colleague iatended. Yet, 
sir, 1do not pretend to know the details of his plan. He will 
be able on al! proper occasions to answer for himself, and de- 
fine hisown position. But suppose my colleague anda dozen 
other Whigs were assumptionists: do gentlemen contend that 
this would prove it to be a Whig doctrine, and be sufficient to 
make the Whig party responsible for it?) By the same rule it 
would be an easy task to make our opponents Federalists, Nul- 
lifiers, Abolit‘onists, Infidels, Tories, Agrarians, Jacobins, or 
Tylerites, Butthatdistinguished statesman, who has filled the 
largest space inthe public eye, of any public manof the age, 
and who was elevated by our enemies to the high office of dic- 
tator in our party, has. on all fit occasions, denounced and re- 
pudiated the doctrine of assumption, They certainly, then, 
are not serious in charging that it isa Whig doctrine. The 
charge cannot le believed by those who make it; but is only in- 
tended for politcal capital. 

[Ilere some remarks were made by Mr. Cavs Jounsen and 
Mc. Pore. winch were notheard J 

Mr. Carvutuers then proceeded to notice another strange 
position wn relation to the distribution act of last session, which 
was, that distribution could not take place at all, or in any event 
onthe Ist July. This was directly in the iace of the plain 
language of the act,as I have before shown. But his chiet 
counsellor on this floor {Mr. Cusine] had even attempted an 
argument for that palpable absurdiuy. That gentleman found 
himself sometimes in greats raits defending the absurdities of 
his new master. But he had left his party, deserted his prin- 
ciptes, and cone over to this miserable concern. and very natu- 
rally seemed awkward in his new vocation. The arguirent for 
this; osstion—this attempt to nullify o1 vete an existing law— 
has been heretofore met and refuted. I will spent no more 
time upon it, 

Mr. Tyler has cone as far beyond President Jackson in the 
bold extension of his prerevatives, as that dist nguished in- 

Since this remark was made, Mr. Johnson offered his 
echeme for the assumption of a portion. of the State debis, and 
a direct vote was taken upoo it; when, ont ofa toll Hense, it 
only obtained two votes—oae less than I hadsuppesrd . These 
were Colonel Gentry and Mr. Jobnsay himeelt.. |b had caleu, 
Yared Governor Pope, of Kentucky, would have gone with them, 
from a proposiiien made by him at an early day of the eeesion 
in relation to an issue of scrip.to alaree amount, to he divided 
among the Srates; but he saya “no such wild as As. 
sum 

for the suspicion even, 
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Veto of the Temporary Tariff Bill—Alr. Caruthers. 
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1} modern Democrats boldly avow, 
| 


ion ever entered his head.” I therefore ask his pardon 





July, 1849; 
7 a ca 
H. of Reps, 
dividual was charged with transcending} the limits P 
by all his predecessors. The Captain vetoes the acis of Con, 
gress for “consciente sake,” upon grounds the moat unienas, 
and whimsical, He lias recently usurped judicial powers 
| expeunding or construing acts that he epproved, | allude 
the apportionment act. id 
(Mr. Wise here sai! General Jackson had done the same 
Mr. Canvrners said he denied the analogy of the cases 
only case on which General Jackson had adopted this coy 
was on a bill making an appropriation for a road running ont 
of a Territory into a State. This was an act which it wag his 
| duty to execute by the application of the money; and, beine of 
opinion that there was no power under the Constitution, or by 
the terms of the act, toapply any portion of it in the State he 
so declared in his approval. This, too, was at the very close 
of the session; and Congress had no time to take any steps o 
the subject. even if it was noticed by them. But, in this cg 
Mr. Tyler had seen fit to place a construction or an “ 
tion” of bis understanding of the law for the apportion 
representation, with the execution of which he can in no event 
hive anything todo. His ‘ expose,” if we are correctly in. 
formed, isof the most evil and mischievous tendency: nothin 
less than an invitation to refractory States to nullify or disre. 
gard it in part, by disobeying that section which requires them 
; toelect by single districts, instead of the general-ticket system 
j This conduct must surely be regarded as in the highest de. 
gree censurable. Why volunteer his opinions on the side of 
faction, on this very proper and salutary !aw? Can any reason 
be assigned, but that which arises from an overweening desire 
to please the Locofocos—a disposition which he has recently 
manifested on all oecasions, seasonable or unseasonable? Thijs 
is the secret! 

The Captain has given us many evidences, since his asren. 
sion to power, of a disposition to imitate (or rather to ape) Gen- 
eral Jackson.’ In this we have the contrast of a Lilliputian about 
the feet of Gulliver. tie sometimes imagines, I am told, that 
he bearssome resemblance, in the elementsof his character 
to Napoleon—God save the mark '!—and that he is capable of 
“making Bonaparte movements!” What a pity it is that we 
cannot “see ourselves as others see us.” From how man 
“blanders and foolish notions” would this gift have saved his 
accidency? His prayer ought to be, Save me from my (pre. 
tended) friends. Like all other men ia power, he has those 
about him who inflate his vanity, becloud and bewilder the }1. 
tle mind he has, and use him for their own ends, and the 
“leaves and fishes” that he hasthe power to distribute. Their 
court and flattery have almost induced him to believe that he is 
“every incha king.” ‘The handwriting on the wall” of hig 
palace is concealed from his eyes. If the thunder of the peo- 
ple’s indignation, which is sounding from every mountain top 
ond reverberating in every valley of this vast land, were once 
allowed, by those who have him in keeping, to reach his ear, it 
would almost annihilate him. But from this awful visitation 
he is preserved by those whose interest it is to shroud hin iq 
darkness, and keep up his deep delusion. If it be true that he 
has a conscience, must not its terrible gnawings be almost in. 
sufferable in his reflecting moments—if, indeed, he is ever al. 
lowed to reflect? When he looks back to the scenes of 1540, 
and brings up in review the sleepless nights and days of toil, 
the vast expense of time and means, the unexampled exertion 
of every grade of mind, the unparalleled efforts of the Whig 
party to bring him into power, how corroding must be his feel. 
ings! And, on the other hand, when he finds himself, on his 
own choice and selection, surrounded by those who emptied the 
hottest vials of theirwrath upon his head, and covered him 
over with the foulest denunciations, must he not be afflicied 
with the most “compunctious visitings of nature?’ It is upon 
those who almost moved heaven and earth to prestrate and dis. 
giace him, and that noble band who gallantly bore him in their 
arms threugh the hottest of the fight, that he now lavishes all 
his smiles and his patronage; and those who won the victory 
f r him, and as they hoped for their country, are now made the 
victims of his hatred and malevolence. The most rancorous 
venom of his nature is poured out daily upon them, and he 
leaves 10 means unemployed to divide and destroy them! It 
is the case of a dog biting the hand that fed him when he was 
famishing, or the serpent stinging the bosom in which it was 
warmed into life. By a universal instinct of our nature, all 
mankind regard with more odium and contempt the vile in- 
grate, than any other creature under heaven. It is on this 
feeling of our nature that no man ef any party, in any section 
of the country, who will speak out his honest opinions—and 
there are very few who withheld them—but condemns anil ab- 
hors the unexampled ingratitude and peifidy of John Tyler. 
Even the Locofoco leaders and politicians, to whem he hassold 
or given himself away, after using him for a season, as the 
British did Arnold, will coldly cast him off, and point the “slow, 
unmoving finger of scorn at him,” as he retires from the high 
station which he has disgraced, into the shades of obscurity, 
where his name will he a “hissing anda by- word” as long asit is 
remembered among men. 

But, sir, have you not been filled with astonishment at the 
exceeding great joy with which that parfy, who cali themselves 
Democrats, in'and out of this House, hail the exertion of thia 
odious menarchical power? No, sir, 1 know you are not; for 
you know too well their principtes to be misled by the name 
they have stolen to cover the deformity of their creed. Insteail 
of beirg the Democrats of 1800, they go greatly beyond the 
Federalists of that day, or any time since, on the subject of 
Executive power. Old John Adame, or eny of his chief coun 
ssiboon, would have regarded it. asa fit and proper case for the 
; enalties of the “sedition Jaw” to have been charged with enter 
taining such ulira Federal opinions on this subject as these 
If the confiding pecple (ler 
they have thousands of honest and patriotic men in their ranks) 
could only be got to forget for a moment the name, and look 
into the doctrines on which their leaders practise, but do not, in 
a!} places. preach in plain Englieh, hey would, Iam fully per- 
suaded, break the bonds of party and renounce their allegiance. 
They Democrats!) Whatis Democracy? Dees it favor the ee 
tabl’'shmert of the “ane mae power?” the fr: quent useof the 
veto? the frustration of the will of the people? the usurpation of 
legislative power by tie Executive? the disregard and contempt 
of ballot box instructions? the reduction of the wages of laber 
and the price of property? the nullification or resistance of lavs 
upon a rfference ef opinion as to their constitutionality Orexr 
pediency? a war upon consiituijons, charters, and v e 
|| because they are disapproved? a preference of : irect over indi 
i} -peet taxation? the introduction of an exclusive metallic eur 
reucy for a civilized and commercial people in (he ninereemh 
century, by which there would be but one dollar in the country 
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eare now three, andthe poor woul! become “hewers 
and drawers of water” forthe rich? No, sir; this is 
woe ir ocracy of Washington, of Jefferson, of Madison. 
” ota fair delineation of the creed of those who have 
. m jibe name and thrown up the colors of democracy? 
on was not surprised at this manifestation of democratic 
n at this exhibition of kingly power by their President. 
thi, conforming to their ideas of what a President 
s * To illustrate this, let me read a resolution a'lopted 
Dem racy of Tennessee, in the Legislature of 1839, 
ie had a majority in both branches. Those pure pa- 
ie anal faivhfeal public se: vants (White and Foster) thea rep- 
*), with digoiy and honor, that chivalrous State in the 
moj States Senate, and they were to be instructed. This was 
bya long preamble and six res lutions. After specifying 
measures Of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, and more 
including the sub-treasury, and requiring their Senators to 
r them, In five resolutions, they broke ont in all the pu- 
‘heir democracy, anc solemnly and demucratically parsed 
jowing wu'y democratic resolution: 


peniced, That we heartily approve the leading measures 
¥ nolicy vi the administrations of Andrew Jackson and Mar- 
Van Buren; and our Senators are instructed to suppert, in 
}fanh, the leading measures and pol cy as brought forward 
givoctted by the present President of the United States, 
io use all fair and proper exertions to carry out, sustain, 
accomplish the same.” 


. ot this a Deautiful specimen, Mr. Speaker, of pure and 
jy erated democracy? Shade of Jefferson, forgive me for 
isnomer! You see, sit, that the Legislature actually enter. 
ina the slave-trade, and atiempted to make a bill of sale of 
Tenvessee Senators to Mr. Van Buren! Our true-blooded 
b ooble Whig Senators, (White and Foster,) however, true to 
i Republican principles and their own dignity, retired with 
sation fromm the Senate of the United States, with their 
ore (hick around them, and their robes unstained, into the 
og o! private lite, They would have scorned the thought 
oliog even such an office vader such degrading conditions, 
aiwere thecondiuons? Why, certainly, they musi be, that 
i Renalays were (ogo it blind—to “support in geod (ath? 
) “yge all fay and proper exertions to carry out, sustain, and 
mplish” all the “leading measures aod policy” that Mr. 
Buren might present. This construction, | know, has been 
mpied to be repel ed, by insisting that the language only 
reference to the “‘measures and policy” that had before that 
prought forward. But all these ‘measures and policy,” 
more too, had been specially set out and enforced in the five 
dig resolutions. T only allude to this, Mr. Speaker, to 
¢ what [have’said—that democracy favors the enlargement 
Executive power, and accounte for their joy at this unhal- 
jattempt by theirnew Presicentto dictate and contro! the 
lation of the country, as their former one had done. 
+. Wiss here interrupted Mr. C , and said: I desire the gen- 
an from Tennessee to say, while he is charging Mr. Tyler 
ha desertion of his principles, whether he was not a mem- 
of the Tennessee“Legisiature in 1835, and united in the nom- 
ion of Judge White and Mr. Tyler as the anti-bank candi- 
3 for President and Vice President. ] 
r, Canvtugrs. 1 will answer the gen'leman’s question, as 
ppe, to his satisfaction. The Tennessee Legislature never 
inated Mr. Tyler for Vice President: that is on» sin of which 
are clear. When the White electors met, they voted for 
» of that they are guilty. The people of that State a'so 
for him on the Harrison ticket; for which I hope they may 
orgiven, for God knows itis a heavy atcountability. Butwe 
d not know the secrets of his heart; he presented a good 
gexierior, and we could not foresee that he would prove 
of to the principles on which he wasrun. It is true that I 
h votedand spoke for the nomination of Judge White in the 
jislawure of Tennessee in 1835. This I have never regretted. 
phe, there has never lived or died @ purer statesman. The 
Jeman has, | presume, seen my speech on that occasion; if 
Iwill furnish him witha copy. One of the grounds on 
hi defended him against the charge (then unjustly made 
inst him) of having deserted the Jackson party, and “thrown 
\i into the armsof the opposition,” was, that he had ever 
against the Bank ofthe United Statee, and sustained Gene- 
jackson in his war against that mestitution, as well as in his 
tieading measures, I insisted that he wasa purer, truer, bet- 
ackson man, or any Other sort of man, than Mr. Van Buren. 
sthen ageinst ¢ke bank or @ bank of the United States my- 
| had been assured by Genera! Jackson, and the leaders 
¢ patty to which I belonged, that a better currency would 
forded by the State banks, and that they would make better 
| agents. The deposites had been given to them, and all 
ed to g9 on well at thattime. Believing this, could see 
ower in the Constitution for the creation ofsuch an institu. 
5 formy opinion had been, and is yet, that the power of Con- 
8(0 create a bank must depend on its necessity to carry out 
t granted powers. But, sir, the experience we have had, 
\337 down to this time, has convinced me that State banks 
fhovanswer the purposes either of furnishing a currency 
ne Country, or conducting the financial affairs of the Gov- 
H. General Jackson denounced them, in 1837. as vio- 
y 48 he ever had done the “monster.” He pronounced 
hall little “monsters,” guilty of the vilest perfidy and fraud, 
i, sit, being convinced, 1 changed my opinion on that sub- 
Can the gentleman from Virginia understand that?) That 
eman should he the last man Lo be astonished at changes. 
Was once for Jackroa, then against him, and now approx’. 
¢ whim again, according to the signs. He wasonce ade- 
i Whiz, now against them; once the warmest and most 
nugh-going friend of Henry Clay, now bis bitterest enemy; 
exhorting the Whigs to “uniun for the sake of the Union.” 
exer'ing all his talents to divide and over:hrow them; once 
wel advocate for a national bank, and contending that 
ing else would restore the country to prosperity, now and 
eextraeession acting against one; once speaking for dis- 
tion, Now dead agains’ it! Sure!y—eurely, sir, that gent|+- 


is the very last that should agitate the question of change 
olluriana, 








































colleague. (Mr. Turngy } who seems to sanction and en- 
is movement, and may possibly have suggested 1t, ouglit 
inmind chat, when he and I met in the Legislature, ix 
he was, or professed to be, as good a White manas I 
but, somehow or other, before the close of the session, he 
rwent a change, and came out.a Van Buren- Democrat. 
reason given for this change wes, that in the nominating 
and resolutions, there were imputatiens on the old hc- 


were“expunged” (o my satisfaction, but not to hu:; 
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and, therefore, he voted against the man of his choice, because Capitol, a distinguished leader of the Opposition had called 
he was not put forward to his notion! But Ido not esteem it upon the Execuuve from his place, to sutke boldiy—veto— veto 
wrong for a man to change his opinions ur his suppert of men —that was (he way to make his fortune, and eecure support to 
Every honest man will do so, When comvinced he is in ertor | hisadministradon. The peperson that side pointed him te the 
immortaliy and glory it would bring upen his name He 
signed the bill, however, Hy a “tight squeeze,” as it wae said, 


Madison, Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Jackson—all have changed 
their views, at differenti Limes, on the nDst important questions. 


If the change is produced by argument, reflection, or altera 
tion of circumstances, it isr ght and creditable; but when it re- 
sults from bad motives, or invelves a viclation of pledges. ei 


then T regard itasa high political sin, This, 1 believe mos 
firmly, is Mr. Tyler’s case. Posierity—nay, the present gener- 
ation—will agree ia thet opinion with more unanimity thaa up- 
on almost any other question of the present day. 


But the question willbe very oaturally asked. (and every men 
wil inquire of himselt,) What motive of sufficient strength 
could a man in-ee exaled a stauon have to stain bis rebes with 
such perfidy and crime as a desertion of histriends and a vi«ia- 
tion of all his pledges in the canvass imply? 


1 
/ ther express or implied, made in a canvass to obiain office, 
| 
j 
| 


Mr. Tyler came into office on that all-overflowing tide of pop- 
uler favoron which that great favorite of the people, Genera! 
Harrison, rece into power, at the head of our triumphant party. 
This party had been long waning rgainst that dynasty which, 
among other dangerous and alarming intovations and ruinous 
experiments, was rapidly concentrating all power tn the Exec- 
utive. Witha view tocounteract this fatal tendency of things, 
aud to weaken the force of patronage, by taking from the Exec 
tive all personal interest ia abusing it, by bringing it into con 
fiict with the freedom of elections, &c., the Whigs settled it 
dewn as one ofthe prominent articles of their creed, that no 
President should serve more than one term. In common with the 


|} party everywhere, Mr. i yler hadespoused that doctrine warm 
1} ly, and said “withoutthis reform. al! otherreforms were valuc- 


less.” 


Now, alter that sore dispensation of Providence by 
which the people’s Presi ‘ent was snatched away from the very 
hearts of his countrymen, and Mr, Tyler—of whom no one had 
even thought, or would ever think for amoment, tor President— 
found himself transia'ed into the executive chair, he became 
1) intoxicated with ambition, and fell into the hands of men who 
knew what strings to touch, in so feeble an instrument, for the 
purpose of makingsuch mus'c as they desired. And the tones 
ot their music have beea the death knell of this country’s pros 
perliy. Nothing was discovered in his inaugural address, or 
his first message, or in any other way, In favor of the one term 








principle— not a word norasign. Well, he had acted too long 
with the Whiz party, and knew them too well, to even hope 
thet they would violate that, or any other cardinal ariicle of their 
faith. Ife might win some of them by the hope of office, &c., 
and produce a division, which woul! serve as a ‘guard,’ or 
the nucleus of a vew party; but his main reliance he knew 
niust be upon the defeated party. So he shaped his couse at 
first so as to play a little into the hands of both parties. He 
acted upon the principle of the man who, being in great fear of 
death, resorted (perhaps for the first timeyto prayer, to make 
his way safe in the next world. His friends were much sur 
prised to hear him praying as fervently to the devil asto his 
Maker, and dividing hissupplication between them. On being 
inquired of as to his reasons for this extraordinary course, he 
said “that it was very uncertain with him asto whose hands he 
would fall into; and he was therefore anxious to please both of 
them, and leave neither angry with him.” 

The two great party questions at the extra session were the 
oank and distribution. On these the parties put out all their 
strength, and intended to go before the country in their future 
conflicts. Well, in pursuance of his double-faced, good. Lord- 
and-good devil policy, he gave the Democrais one, and the 
Whigs the other. To besure,he put his action on that great 
measure (which would have contributed more than anything 
else tothe relief of the country, by supplying a uniform cur- 
rency, é&c.,)on the sround of conscience; but no ene who 
kvew the circumstances—his approval of Ewing’s bill, of Sas- 
geanv’s, and his cryivg, ferventselicitude to have either of them 
passed, that he mizht, by signing, break the force of that storm 
which was gathering around him—believed one word of that 
It was wel! known to be a barefaced case of treachery “per se.” 
He was accordingly denounced at once by his old friends. 
Their manifesto was issued tothe American people; aud this 
unexpected surrender by them of all the political advantages 
of holding tothe patronage, and theexposure at the same time 
of his deformities, gave morial offence, and,afler “giving signs 
of wo that all was lost,” turned upon his old friends with the 
malice and ferocity of a fiend. They were not the mento 

change their principles, and trifle with their pledgesto the peo- 


a eenegenentaceaapiretncectanemp Sega 


ple, for the sake of the spoils of oflice or the blandishments of 
power; and this act of rigid adherence to principle at the sac 
rifice and surrender of power—of denouncing a President of 
their own making the moment he proved recreant to then 


opinion of my party, if possible, than I even had before; and 


this magazine ofstiengih in pol.tical warfare? 
But he had approved the distribution bill, and that was an in 


superable barrier, as they said, to a union between them envi 
him. But let me first premise that ‘here was in the other end of 
this Capitol, at that time,a very distinguished individual, who, 
the Captain thought, stood rather ahead of bim with the Whig 


vidual was closely identficd with both these great measures 


This supposed rival (rival, did Tsay? Task pardon of the great 
Western statesman) was very soon vindictively assailed by the 


1 


Captai and his peculiar j:ieads, in and outof this House. 
Their object seemed to be his destruction. If that had been all, 
it would have been a matter between them, with which the 
Whigs, as legislators, would have nothing to do--their object 
being the reliefof their suffering country; and this they could 
only du by the success of these and other measures. But this 
deeperate band were bent upon the accomplishment of their 
purposes; they had wailed into mischief so far that they coult 
not return, The Rubicen had been passed, and they must o> 


' 
i 
| party, evin if the one-term were out of the way; and that indi 
| 


to Reme. Their prevent jealousy and haie were on 


equailed by their forme: love and admiration. Fram the “ee 
tator,” as they were pleased to call him, this was catried io the 
whole Whig party. Butit had heen predicted by some, emi 
was asserted by all Our enemies, that the extra session would, 
and had proved a failure. We pointed to the distsibu'ton law as 
la lasting monument of ‘he wiadm of that mevement, anda 
‘measure for which the S:ates would bless our labors for centuries ’ 
ito come. During the debate on that bill, in the other end of this 


impeachmeits,”’ 


principles and pledges to the people—has given me a higher 


history will so notice and record it. How would ouropponents 
have ac‘ed ingucha case? When were they known to turn their 
backs upon “the powers that be,” and give up totheir enemies 






But since this session commenced, be has yivided to their “soft 
and screwed up his courage to the sticking 
point. He has at length deiertnined to remove the only barrier 
toa “more perfect union” between him ard those good and 
loving friends, who have abused him like a pick pocket on ten 


thousand “stumpe!”? It is said that he hes been in clove treaty 


with them for some time, endeavoring to cet the best terme he 
could; but that he has now surrendered at discretion, trusting to 
to thetr tender mercies tosupport end defend him now, and re- 
elect him again if they please! Keport now has it, that the 
have formed an alliance, offensive and defensive: that they have 
united for good or for evil, and become “one and inseparable.’ 
1 do not make the charge, because I do not know that itis true. 
But the circumstances are crtainly very suspicious, Tr nay 
not be true that they have a bill of sale of him, signed, sealed, 
and delivered; but Tf will venture to say (hat he, atleast, regards 
what has transpired as Imposing a reciprecal ob Iralion, as 
sacred and inviolable as the compromise act, or the 20 per cent. 
proviso to the land bill. Positive proof cannot be expected ia 
such cases. These things are not done in the light. Darkness 
and secrecy profound generally conceal them from human ken. 
The evidence of Arnold’s treason was found in the boots of An- 
dre; nd tam netsare but that, if the boots and secret places 
of the high contracting paries could be examined, evidence of 
a conclusive character might be found. Would they submit to 
a search? - 

Though I will not make the charge of bargain, Intrigue, and 
corruption, for fear | might do honorable gentlemen injuatice, 
yet Lcannot shut my eyes upon the prechnant signs of the Limes, 
They certainly raire “probable cause.” and aushorize an exam. 
ination of the circumstances — 1 will, then, (without, of course, 
meaning any effence to honorable gentlemen,) very briefi 
notice some few of the circumstances and incidenia which 
tend to excite suspicion in us, and may procuce semething 
akin to conviction ia the in nds of the public, who are out of 
this metropolitan tog by which we are surrounded. 

Mr. Tyler has for ten years been the antipoces to the Locofo. 
cos; was twice ruo by the Whig party for Vice President against 
their candidates; has been all the time pursued with their hottest 
displeasure, while every Whig sabre in the nation was drawn 
for hisdefence. They were then unquestionably as far apart 
as the poles, There seemed to be an impassable gulf between 
them We now find them togethe:! Is not tus a sign? 
Whether he went down to them, or they came up to him, is net 
material. The fact isas J state i—we find them new locked in 
each other’s embraces. Do they abuse the Whies, and use 
every possible effort to destroy that gallant pariy? Soe do he 
and his guard and his organs. Have they sworn eternal oppo- 
siuon to Clay and his principles, and determined to move 
heaven and earth for his destruction? Sohave the Captain and 
his guard and organs. Have they sworn on the altar of party 
that the bank and distribution and the reform of executive 
abuses and usurpations shall all tail in defiance, of the popular 
decree of 1810? So have the Captain and his adherents. 

How is it, if there be no concert and understanding, that we 
find the whole Democratic phalaxx on (iis floor joining in the 
chorus of that song of praise and glorification which was so 
eloquently raised by the gentleman from South Carolina(Mr. 
Hotmes] on the coming in of this veto? 

But, previousto this unwartantable act, there are several facts 
of a very ominous character. I can only refer to a few of them. 
Thit very able and faithful public servant whom I have the 
honor to succeed on this floor, while ia charge of the War De- 
partment, notified this House that he had discovered that great 
frauds had been practised during the administration of Mr. Van 
Buren in the Indian Department, and that he was then engaged 
in ferre ing them out. Important facts on the subject had been 
discovered and reported, and a call for them was disobeyed by 
the administration; because, as it is eupposed, many of hisnew 
fiiends are seriously implicated. The exposure of the mon- 
strous frauds in the custom-house of New York, by which the 
tools and instruments of Mr. Van Buren had enriched them- 
selves at the exoense of the Government, never would have 
seen the light, if it had not been for the praiseworthy vigilance 
of one of the Whig committees of this House. No encourage. 
ment or aid has been given from that quarter to the develop- 
ment of fraud and abuses. Why this great solicitude to shut 
out the light from the deformity end wickedness of the expelled 
dyvasty?) Con any one mistake the motive? Bat the untiring 
efforts of several committees have, in epite of Executive oppo- 
sition and concealinent, sown to the public scenes of villany 
and mal practice sufficient to give some good idea of the vast 
extent of frauds and corruptions of the last reign. Have 
they not for there things fallen under the ban of the Captain 
and his clique as much as the ousted pariy? 

But again: on the 19h of June a letter was writfen from 
here, by a correspondent of the “New York Herald,” (who is 
undersiood to stand very near the person of his excellency, and 
has heretofore been so fully in his confidence and his secrets 
that he could always foreshadow his doings,)in which it is stated: 
“It has come to be manifest President Tyler cannot administer 
the Government in conjunction with the Whigs. They have 
no sentiment incommon; he must therefore look to the Demo- 
cratic party for support for the remainder of histerm.”’ In his 
organ, the Madivonian, of the i8th June, in ao article on ‘his 
bill and the veto power, it issaid: “The mine is charged, and the 
match already ignited. Nothing less than nerves of iron can 
pass unharmed the fiery ordeal.” Again. “Whot would be 
their language’ (the Whigs) “if the President were to sign this 
bill? Would he gain anything by it?) The relations between 
the President and the ultra Whigs would undergo no change, 
while the Democrats would oppose him with one unbroken 
front. But should he conceive it to be his Guty te retern the 
bill with his objections, (veto it.) would not a hosts fnew cham- 
pions spring to his side, and repel the assanits of hia ultra Whig 
enemies?’ Now. is the “noee en hia face” plainer than this 
sien? Whata cold-bloeted, delberate calculation of chances! 
Whot a reckless disregard of the interest of the country! 
Though the article states he will do hie duty &c , yet vas there 
ever betore seen suc tia polpable case of makirg traffic of the 
powers in his hands to buy epeupport? Let all men judge. 
This same organ had said before, on the Sch of March, “that the 
patronage of the Government in the beginning, progress, and 
endings of its designs, constitutes the ways and means where- 
wits the principles and policy of the Government, imbodied in 
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ite administration for the time being, are to be sustained ant 


defended.”’ Is this Whig doctrine? Ie it not the same on which 
the past Administration ected, but were ashamed to avow!? 
Does t notshow that he was going «ver wo the Democrats, by the 
assumption of their edious “spuile” privciple? 

In the organ of the 16ih June, in an article hended ‘ Tire dia 
bolical plot—the revenue—disinbution,” we find the following; 


“Fourteen days more. and there will be no means of collecting 
the revenue; and the sume arising from the sales of the land 
must be distributed among the Biates ”’ 


Now he says these proceeds must not be distributed! and 
that they have means of collecting the revenue, so Captain 
Tyler assumes legislative power, by repealing one law and ma- 
king another! Whata man he ts, and how conscienously de- 
voted to the Constiiution! But hear him a little further, in the 
same article, on the consequences of the veto: 


“What will they (the people) ssy of the alternative of dis- 
honor or death? Whi death is presented to the President of 
the United States, What would the Demorrais say? Ab! bere 
we have the dictator and hie minions! They would say the 
death the ultra Whigs could infliet on the President would only 
elevate him into new life, another existence, forever beyond the 
reach of their assaulis.”’ 


Does not this tell which way the windhlows? And in his pa- 
per of vesterday, in the eame column in which he notices the 
veto, he calls justily upon his friends for help. He says: 


“We trust the friends of the Administration will now exert 
themselves ih behalf of our paper . ; ; * The 
clouds are now breaking away, ard we may reasonably look 
for more prosperous gales in future.” 


The Globe, too, of thie morning breaks forth in tones of grat- 
ulation and approval, but I will here rest the case 

It ie, after all, a case of circumstantial evidence; but would 
it not be sufficient to hang aman, or eend him to the periren- 
tiary at least, in a court of jusuice—not leaving “a reasonable 
doubt’ of the guilt of the accused? The American people, 
whoare without interest, and have not “formed or expressed 
anopinion,” are my jury; and that their verdict will be “guilty,” 
LT entertain nodoubt. If he thinks injustice has been done him, 
let him ask a “new trial” inthe November term, 1844, of the 
great national court ofappeals, and see what the supreme judges 
will say of hia case The enmhilating tones in which sentence 
would be pronounced against him, would cause hii, in his in 
tense agony, to call upon the rocks and mountains to fall upon 
and tide him from the lightning flashes of indignation and 
wrath that would leap from the eyes of his judges, and pierce 
bie affrighted ond guilty spirit 


I hope, sir, there will be no longer any dispute as to what 
party i« responsible for the action of the executive department. 
The Whig party, finding the President, in his official action, 
paid no respect to their principles in the edministration cf the 
Government, cut lvoe fiom him at the extra session, and pro 
claimed to the world that he “was not of them,” and was un- 
worthy of their confilence or that of the people. Since that 
time, he has been in the hands of the Democrats, and under 
their influence; and they must answer for hissins. We feel 
that our accountability for bringing bim into power is as much 
as wecan bear, We have, in all conscience, been sufficiently 
chastised for this error. Our defence is, that we thought he 
was honest at that time—we could not look into the heart and 
see ita deformity—ihe “outside of the platter” was clean, and 
the interior was not known to us. We would ask the people 
to recollect that they forgave Washington for the appointment 
of Arnold, and Madison for the selection of Hull; and, on the 
same grounds, we will, in a contrite and humble spirit, Le- 
seech them to pardon us for our mieplaced confidence in John 
Tyler. 

But how ut will be with that party who, after knowing his 
true character and witnessing, with their own eyes, his repeat- 
ed assaults npon the spirit of the Constitution; his bold assump- 
tion of forbidden powers; his unceasing efforts to control the 
legislation of the Government, even on revenue eubjecis; 
his disregard of qualifications in appointmen's to office, and 
proscription for opinion’s sake, we leave with the people to 
decide Heis carrying on the Government on Democratic 
oh ee and they cannot avoid a faint accountability with 
im 


Out of all this evil, however, one good result will come. The 
people will now be able to judge more conclusively, whether 
the Whig predictions as to the distress, ruin, and disgrace, to 
which the policy and principles of the Democratic party would 
lead, were true or false. If Whig measures had at once been 
introduced by the new Administration and Congress, the down- 
ward march of things would have been so effectually arrested, 
and prosperity so suddenly restored, that they would have pro- 
tested the change was attributable to other Causes, and not to 
our measures. Asan cvidence of the truth of this, you have 
vn y to recur to the debates at the called session on the bank 
charter, and you will find that Democratic Senators insisted 
that the Whigs knew a tavorable chance was going on. and 
would bring about better times; and that they urged the charter 
of a national bank at that unreasorable time, £0 as to get for it 
the credit of that improvement of the times that was cvi- 
deaily approaching from othercauses. But the bank act failed, 
the country despaired, the Democratic policy worked on to ite 
end, and ruin pervades the land = Sir, look all around you, at 
every interes!, and all parts of the country; and tell me if any 
thing but euffering and distress, cloude and darkness, meet the 
eve Acriculture, commerce, anutactures, all tie prostrate 
under ihe fita shock of modera Democracy. It has swept over 
he land like a pestilence, and could not be staid It is true 
the pea; le saw their danger in time to avoid the cat rstrophe, 
aw! with urexampled energy and ys atriotiem, did all they could 
io aveid the dire calamity. But he in whom thes trusted be 
trayed them to the enemy, and now smiles at their hard fate! 
The strong bave eflen been overcome by the tricks and ariifices 
of the weak ‘ora season. Samson, by taking a woman into his 
confidence, and sleeping en his post, found himself ehorn of his 
locks, and betrayed inte the hancsof his enemies; but. when hr 
streng’h returned, his wrones were averged, and they over- 
tirown, Bo it will be with the Whig pary. TP fe now every 
where beginning to wake up from that ana'hy by which it was 
ov rtaken after the mighty effort of 1810, and ite betrawal ir 
1841. Already do we hear the notes of prepara ion for the en 
suing conflict in every parted the land. Although the ene my 
has been succeastul in severe! ekirmishes, ir difftrent quarters, 
it was because our forces were vot in the field but resting on 
thelr arms, waiting for the tocsin to be sounded for the final and 
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decisive action. They need not “lay the flattering unction to 
their eouls’’ that these slight successes are indicative of final 
victory. If they will examine the matter, they will find that in 
no instance, in a single State where they have won the day, has 
their force augmented from the number in 1340; but in every 
case it is reduced, and their victories are therefore attributable 
to the lethargy of the Whigs. But, sir, I will now venture to 

wedict, in the fullest confidence, that, at the proper ume and 
eee the great Whig party will do its duty to itself, to the 
country, and to posterity. I will further prophesy, that no 
man who now lives will ever see the day, after the close of their 
present term, when the Democrauc party, or any other party 
holding their ultra principles, under any name, on currency, 
revenue, and executive power, will rule this great Republic. 

No, sir, it cannot be. Too much light has been thrown upon 

the public mind, and the seeds of political knowledge too 
thickly sca’tered among the people, for an event so hazarduus 
to their liberties to occur again. The light has been made to 
flash to brilliantly over that deep abyss of ruin, to the very 
brink of which they had been led, to leave any fear upon my 
mind thatthey will ever again truet themselves under euch 
leaders asthey blindly or confidingiy followed upto ISL. The 
people will now, afier having passed through such scenes of 
suflering, misfortune, and embarrassment, under the guide of 
these false lights, turn a deaf ear to the syren melodies of De- 
mocracy, though they be chanted ever sosweetly. Their cup 
of misfortune has been filled to the brim, and, although it should 
have passed them, yet, by the guilt of an enemy in their own 
camp, they have had to drink itto the dregs. But they will 
dash the cup against the wall, and save themselves from the 
recurrence of such ao evil in future 

lam a full believer in the recuperative energies of the pco- 
ple, anddo not “despair ofthe republic.” This grand experi- 
ment of ours, founded on the maxim “that man is capable of 
self government,” must and willsucceed. Every appearance 
of failure will cause the people to lay the foundations of liberty 
sull deeper and deeper, until, at last, her fortress will become 
impregn ible, and her instituuions perpetual. 


SPEECH OF MR. GRAHAM, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


In Senate, June 3, 1842—On the districting clause of the ap- 
portionment bill 


Mr. Presipent: 1 am aware of the impatience of the Sen- 
ate to vote on this bill, and of the urgency with which the 
State Legislatures. either now in session or shortly to convene, 
demand speedy action upon it. But as the provision contained 
in the second section of the bill, requiring members of the 
House of Representatives to be chosen in every State by sin- 
cle districts, is about to be established by a law of Congress 
for the first time; and as it has been inveighed egainst in this 
debate, as an innovation not solicited or desired in any quarter, 
contrary to the faith and spirit of the Constitution, and forbid- 
den by its terms, 1, who give to it my cordial approbation, must 
claim your indulgence to offer my views in its defence. 

Liave listened attentively to the new. bold, and ingenious 
theory of the honorable Senator from Alabama[Mr. BacBy) who 
has just taken his seat, affirming that the election of members 
of the House by general ticket, as it is called, where each and 
every elector votes fur as many members as are to be chosen 
from the State, is the only constitutional mode of election; and, 
by consequence, that the practice which has prevailed for 
fifty years in four-fifths of the States of the Union is utterly at 
variance with the true meaning of the Constitution. Those 
who adopt this theory, which implies that the contemporartes 
and many of the framers of the Constitution did not compre- 
hend its true import on this important subject of representa- 
tion, and that the action of the Federal Government, as well as 
that of almost every State, for more than half a century, has 
been erroneous in regard to it, will look with some charity 
upon whatever of nove:ty there may be in the uniform system 
of election by districts, as now proposed. Their own idea, that 
the general ticket system is the only constitutional mode of 
choosing Representatives, is not only novel but fraught, as I 
conceive, with danger to the Union itself; inasmuch as, prac- 
tically, it would enable four, or at most five, of the twenty six 
States of the Confederacy (should they be so disposed) to con- 
tre! the most important branch of the National Legislature. 
This construction of the Constitution, as 1 understand the ar- 
guinent of the Senator, is derived solely from the direction 
that members of the House of Representatives shall be chosen 
“by the people of the several States; and he insists that it is 
an abridgmens of the right of suffrage not to allow every elec- 
tor te vote for as many members as are to be elected from the 
State of which he is a citizen. The error of this construction 
Lapprehend to consistin ellowing too much force to mere gen- 
eral words, wiikout reference to circumstances which restrain 
anil control their generality. The very same sentence of the 
Constitution proceeds to negative the supposition that the 
whole “people” are to vote, by requiring the electors to “have 
the qualifications requisie for electors of the wost numerous 
branch ofthe State Legislature; thus excluding a large portion 
(perhaps a majority) of those who are properly derominated 
“people” of the Brate from the rielit of suffrage altogether. 
The bills of rights in many of the Sate Constitutions declare 
that “all political power is vested in, and derived frem. the 
people only ;” and that “the legis'ative authority shall be 
vested in two distinct branches. both dependent on the people.” 
But no ove has ever inferred, fram these general expressions, 
that members of the State Legislatures are, each, to be elected 
by the entire bedy afthe people of the Srate. 

“Havong reference to public convenience, as well as to the 
true theory of representative cover. ment, every § ate has di 
rected its Legislature to be constituted hy divisions of the peo- 
ple choosing Representatives each for itself, and these, to 
gether, forming its General Assembly. The imprepriety as 
wellasche (roger of atteching too much importance to mere 
general termes. withont reference to anything el e, is most 
sirikingly manifested. by adverting to the very first words of 
the Conenurtien Ti the expression “we the people of the 
Untred 8 ates” isto be allowed the same liberal interpret>'ion 
which issonght for the purpoess of this argrment ia be given 
tothe terms “people of the several Biates,”’ then the corfed- 
erate) character ef the Government is gone, and it becomes 
the Government of the aggregate mass of the people of the 
Union. 

Sir, 1 will not venture to assert thet either of the modes of 
election now jn'question is unconstitutional. So far asl can 
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perceive, in the discretion of Congress—or, if Congress deen 
inexpedient to make regulations, in the discretion uf the 
Legislature—either mode may be adopted without running oe 
ter to any of the literal inhibitions of the Constiryrinn 
from some examination of the history of this subjec, 
during the progres: of this discussion, 1 will undertake ig 
monstrate that the district system of representation Was ihe 
contemplated and expected by the framers of the Constitys, 
Although the question is nowhere decided, or distinetly g 
between those two systems, in the general convention wh 
proposed, or in the State conventions which adopted, the . 
stitution, eo as to indicate the one or the other as the Only allg 
able mode; yet itis manifest that the district system was jr 
mind of every man whothought upon the matter of re 
tation, as it was upon the tongue of every one who spoke , 
wrote in relation to it, during that anxious period when g 
question of adoption was pending before the American peop 
In the 56:h number of the Federaliat. Mr. Madison, in treqij 
of the House of Rep-esentatives, and in combatting the obj 
tion of the opponenis of the Constitution, that the member 
the tiouse wou d not have sufficient local information to be 
representatives o{ the people, employs this language: 


“Divide the largest State into ten or twelve districts, ang 
will be found that there will be no peculiar local i: teres jg 
either, which wiil not be within the knowledge of the Repregey 
ative of the district.” 


In the succeeding number (57) of that great commentary oq 
the Cons'itution, pursuing the same subject he asserts, in gy) 
stance, that, where the o! jections of its opponents read by g 
person who had not seen I's provisions relative to represen 
tion, he could suppose nothing Jess than that the mode p 
scribed by the Siate constitutions was, in some reepect or other 
very grossly departed from. He then adds: 


“the only difference discoverable between the two cases j 
that each Representative of the United States will he elected 
five or six thousand citizens; whilst, in the individual State 
the election of a Representative is left to about as many huy 
dreds.” 


Again: in discussing the objection that there could not ty 
adequate representation in the House, after drawing some argy, 
ments and illustrations from the British House of Commony 
he adds: 


“But we need not resort to foreign experience on this subjec: 
our o¥ n is explicit and decisive. The districts in New Hamp. 
shire, in which the Senators are chosen immediately by the 
ple, are nearly as large as will be necessary for Representativy 
in Congress; those of Massachusetts are larger than will by 
necessary for that purpose; and those of New York still mor 
so. Inthe last State, the members of Assembly for the citig 
and counties of New York and Albany are elected by nearly 4 
many voters as will be entitled to a Representative in Congres, 
calculating on the number of sixty-five Representatives on yk 
makes no difference that in these senatorial districts and cou 
ties a number of Representatives are voted for by each elecig 
at the sametime. Ifthe same electors, at the same time, an 
capable of choosing four or five Representatives, they cannm 
he incapable of choosing one. Pennsylvania is an additional ex. 
ample. Some of her counties, which elect her State Repre. 
sentatives, are almost as large as her districts will be by which 
her Federal Representatives will be elected. The city of Phila. 
delphia is supposed to contain between fifty and sixty thousand 
souls; it will therefore form nearly two districts for the choice 
of Federal Representatives.” 


Such was the view of the mode of representation in the Hour, 
held by the father of the Constitution, when, almost with the 
wisd>m of inspiration, he was urging its adoption upon bis 
jealous and doubtful countrymen as necessary to their tranquil. 
lity, liberty, and happiness. Not only does he, in express terms, 
assume that the district system of choosing Representativesis 
to be everywhere established, as the natural one, -under the 

Jonatitution, and that cities (Philadelphia being the example) 
are to be divided for that purpose; but he also unequivocally 
negatives the idea of elections by general ticket, by declaring 
that, unlike the senatorial elections in the State of New York, 
where four or five members weré voted for at the same time by 
each elector, the ehoice of Federal Representatives would w 
limited to one in each district. 


Such, also, was the opinion which seems almost universally 
to have prevailed in the State conventions which deliberated ot 
the reception of the Federal Constitution. I will detain you 
by referring to the only notice of the subject which I find inthe 
debates of the convention «f 1788, in North Carolina, which re 
jected the Constitution. Mr. Se a a strenuous opponent 
of the Constitution, stated, by way of objection to it, thatall th 
members of Congress would probably be taken from the se 
board. To which Mr. Steele immediately replied. that this ob- 
jection was groundless, as the State would probably be laid off 
into dis'ricts. There was no response to this latter allegatiot, 
and it would seem to have met with general acquiescence, 

But, sir, we have more substantial evidence of the expe 
tation, not to say intention, of the founders of the Constitw 
tion, than that embodied in their contemporaneous speeches 
and writings. Their “faith”? was shown also by their “works” 
In Virginia, where lived Washington, the President of that 
iMustrions assembly which produced the Corstitution, and 
Madiso :, its chief author, a:'vocate, and expounder; in New 
York, Massachusetis, the Carolinas—everywhere, except ! 
Georgia and Connecticut, the district mode of elections we 
established with the very beginning of the Government; ani it 
nearly all of the original States it remains to this day. Te 
question its constitutionality now, is to question the validity of 
the w ole body of laws enacted since the first elections # 
Congress in 1759. 


It is eaid, however, ty the Senators fram New York el 
Pennsylvania, (Messrs Wnicnt and Bucuanan.) ‘hat the til 
roposes nn innovation not desired or solicited from any 8 UT 
trust I have already shown, if historical evidence can prov 
anything, that (he district system of election ig not, of iter"! # 
innovation of which the framers of the Governmcnt(were!l"} 
living) would complain; and its toleration for fifty yer ” 
most with unanimity in the old States, and ite acenu he 
nearly] three-fourths of the new, afford scunewhat crt 
proot chat it coincides with the general wislyof ihe Ament 
people. I have, moreover, eome evidence to how he 
approval of it has gore beyond mere tolera*ion; tha’ re * 
favorite has it been in their affections, they have repeet’) 
manded thet it should be estahlishe:! and secured to them 
the Constitution itself. The State, whose servant! am, 
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so devovedly attached to the district mode of representa- 
pat when ber Legisia(ure repealed that system of choosing 

‘vs of Presideut and Vice President, and established the 

° though a decisive majority of the people, in the 
of tbat day, were with the Legisiature in general poli- 
this change produced no little excitement; and it could 

; - excused, and the repea] prevented, upon the ground 
similar changes in uther States had rendered it an act of 
tJefence—an argument which our subseynent history has 
vw have been but too truc; since now, tn every State the 
sorsare chosen by general ticket, exceptin one, where they 
elected, not by the people, but by the Legislature Fore- 

“oo that a like alteration might generally be made in the 
ner of electing members of the House of Representa- 

wy. and deprecating such an innovation, her servants here, 
well ag her General Assembly, raised their voices at once in 
sor of the district system, and to render it permanent as well 
uiform throughout the Union, both in the choice of Repre- 
ges in Congress and Presidential electors, they demanded 
amendment of the Corstitution. As early as the session of 
13, Mr. Pickens, a high! intelligent and respectab'e member 
voor delegation in the House, an old associate and friend of 
Hye Sen1at0T from Alabama, Mr. Kine, (Mr. K. nodded assent, ] 
sred resolutions Of amendment to the Constitution to that 
At the succeeding session of the Legislature, resolu- 
sions on ‘he same subject appear to have been passed by both 
Houses, and transmitted to the other States of the Union, Here 
me remark to the honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Rives, }- from whom I regretted to hear that he would vote 
nat this section‘of the bill, although he concurred with us 

jg believing that the district mode of representation was wisest 
lest its establishment by law now might, in the contests 
ofparties, lead to what he greatly dreaded, the enactment of the 
ral ticket system hereafier—that in his State. as well as 
my own, the manifestations of public opinion have been strong 
in the preference of the district system. On the 18th of April, 
1916, in the House of Representatives, Mr. Pleasants, of Vir- 
iia, laid before the House a communication from the Legis- 
fare of that State, reciting that: 


fhe Legislature of North Carolina having proposed the fol- 
jowing a8 a0 amendment to the Constitution of the United States: 
That, for the purpose of choosing Representatives in the Con- 

of the United States, each State shall, by its Legisla- 
ture, be divided into a number of districts equal to the 
nunber of Representatives to which each State may be en- 
tided— 

“Those districts shall be formed of contiguous territory, 
and contain, as near as may be, an equal number of inhab- 
jaats entitled by the Constitution to be represented. In each 
district the qualified voters shall elect one Representative, and 
no mere.” 


Then providing for the choice of electors of President by dis. 
tricts in like manner, and concluding with a resolution declar- 
ing that it is expedient to adopt the said amendment. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts adopted like resolutions 
about the same time. 

On the 2ist of eee 1817, Mr. Pickens of North Carolina 

esented tothe House the proceedings of the Legislature ofthat 

e, referring to the “resolution of the Commonwealth of 

Massachusetis as being the same in principle with that adopted 
by the General Assembly of North Carolina at the last session;”’ 
then repeating the specific amendments of the Constitution de- 
sired, I believe, in the — words which I have before read in 
the communication from the Legislature of Virginia, and ending 
with resolutions in favor of their adoption—the whole! eing em- 
bodied in a report signed R. M. Saunders, chairman, and certified 
to have passed both the Senate and House of Commons unani- 
mously, by John Branch, Speaker, and Robert Williams, clerk of 
the former; and of the latter, James Iredell, Speaker, and Pleas- 
atts Henderson, clerk. 

At the session of 1820, the Hon. J. 8. Smith, of North Caroli- 
na, representing the district in which I reside, offered similar res- 
olutions of amendment to the Constitution, in favor of the dis- 
trict system of choosing Representatives aud electors; and on the 
%th ef January, 1821, the vote of the Representatives of the peo. 
ple onthe resolutions was yeas 92, nays 54. So the proposition 
to amend the Constitution failed, for want of a majority of two- 
thirds in its favor. Butthe recorded vote is a strong indication 
of —— Opinion in favor of the districts. 

_The subject, however, was not permittedtosleep. At the ses- 
sion of 1823, Mr. McDuffie, of South Carolina, presented resolu- 
tions, I believe, in the very words of those of Mr. Smith; and 
during that session submitted an elaborate report, in which the 
expediency of the district system of electing both Representa- 
tives and electors is argued with great ability. Ido not perceive 
that the resolutions were pri to a vote at that session; but 
the argument of this report vindicates the propriety and neces- 
sity of this mode of election in a masterly manner. 

(Mr. BucHANAN said he did not know that he would speak on 
this subject; but as the Senator appeared, in some of his re- 
marks, to refer to him, he wished to say that the precedents ci ed 
all proposed to amend the Constitution soas to establish the dis- 
trict aystem, This bill proposed todo it by alaw of Congress, 
Prescribing that districts should be laid off by the Staie Le- 
yr He desired to hear how Congress obtained that 

er. 

Mr. Granam resumed. The Senator has done me the 

r fo auend to my remarks; and hence I may have, in some 
degree, addressed myself to him. I am sensible of the consti- 
tutional difficulty suggested by that Senatgr, though it does not 
appear tome insurmountable; and I design, before I conclude, 
to meet it fairly. I have referred to these matters in our his- 
tory, thus far, with no view to the question of constitutional 
Power; but to show what has been public sentiment, in and out 

ress, in regatd to district representation, and to quiet 

the apprehensions of those who seem to dread popular tumults 
and collisions between sovereign States and the Federal Govern. 
ase the establishment of that mode of representation 
the from the first ex have so generally ex 
eteised, and (with such an approach to unanimity) have adopted 
in their own States, and called for throughout the Union—a 
mode of representation which almost every Senator who has 
Lay oy in this discussion admits, in his individual opinion, 
ee but which—from doubt as to the power toordain 


i 


manner, on the part of some; from an apprehensio: 
ad now may be understood to opting Maas esotives 


of party advantage, and that, in a revolution of parties, it ma 

be succeeded by the general ticket system, on the part of cies 
—fails to receive that aenenepes to which the admitted 
saerite of the district system seem to entitle it, What- 
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ever furce there may be in these objections, I flatter myself 
that the direful consequences which gentlemen anticipate from 
the passage of this law will never be realized. If it be uncon- 
stitutional, it yet proposes an object so near to the hearts of the 
people in general, that its constituuionalicy will be tested and de- 
cided in that calm, deliberate, and unimpasstoned maoner which 
is 90 neCessary to the preservation of al! our institutions. Ii it 
be constitutional, then the supertority so generally conceded to 
it will prevent its repeal, in any mutations of mere party; and 
much more its being superseded by the general ticket system, 
which finds so little favor for its own sake. 

Nir. President, we are told by Mr. Madison, inthe Federalist— 
what is, indeed, sufficiently evident without the aut!.ority of his 
great name—that the peculiarity which distinguishes the two 
Houses of Congress is, “tat ove branch is a representation of 
Citizens; the other, of States.”’ Here, the people of the States 
are represented as ager: gated communities, or political corpora 
tions; in the House, they are represented as individual members 
of society—in that capacity in which they are required to con- 
tribute to ihe treasury of ‘he Government, and to furnish blood, 
and bone, and muscle, for its deienee in war; in which they 
enjoy the great fundamental rights ot life, liberty, and propery; 
prosecute for violations of their rights in courts of justice, and 
suffer judgmetit for offences against the laws enacied by Con- 
gress, as well as by their immediate State Legislatures And 
the prohibition of the Constitution against originating revenue 
bills in this body, was designed to secure the individual man 
against exactions even proposed by the represeniatives of the 
Siate of which he is a member; and to give the initiation of 
the laws on this most vital subject to those direct Representa- 
tives of the people with whom they share a common local inter- 
est, the atmosphere of a common neighborhood, and whom they 
must meet face tu face atthe ballot-box. Nor dces it seem 
quite to consist with the spirit of this regulation—although I 
have admitted that the letter will allow it—that those Repre- 
sentatives should be chosen by all the electors of the State, in- 
stead of subdivisions or sections of the people. Thus chosen, 
they would seem to be more appropriate representatives of the 
Siates, as communities—having derived their authority from a 
vote of the majority of the whole people—than even members 
of the Senate, who areelected by the State Legislatures. No 
one has ever thought of applying the general-ticket system 
in the choice of memLers of the State Legislatures; and yet 
popular representation was not intended to be more com- 
plete in any of them, than it was in the House of Representa- 
tives, on the subjects committed to the jurisdiciion of Congress. 
The very idea of it implies--at least, if we can form any opin- 
jon from the usage of mankind--not that the people are to de- 
termine the choice of Representatives by the majority of the 
State or nation in the aggregate, but by elections in divisions of 
greater or less magnitude; and, accordingly, we find in every 
free nation, with any great extension of country, (I of course 
exclude the minor Grecian republics, with territories no larger 
than the county in which I reside,) that the representative as- 
semblies of the people have been chosen by counties, parishes, 
departments, and districts, by whatever name called. It en- 
sures that personal and intimate acquaintance between the rep- 
resentative and constituent which is of the very essence of true 
representation; and makes political promotion depend as much 
upon the personal and virtuous character of the candidate as 
upon his talents and abilities; whereas, in the great contests of 
entire States, the responsibility of the individual elector being 
less, there is but too much danger that tickets may be made out 
ef those having address or adroitness in party management, 
without reference to private character. Sir, we learn from con- 
temporaneous history that a principal and powerful objection 
to the adoption of the Constitution was, that in the representa- 
tion under it, from the largeness of the electoral bodies, the 
choice would too often fall on those favored by fortune; or, in 
the language of the objectors, (as preserved in the writings of 
those sage& who replied to them,) on the “wealthy and well- 
bora.” However erroneous this objection of jealous freemen 
was then shown to be, while districts, as we have seen, were 
alone contemplated, itapplies, with decisive force, to elections 
by general ticket for a considerable number of members: not 
that wealth has the influence which was then apprehended, (for 
it is comparatively seldom in this country that very opulent 
men have been elected to places in the public councils;) but 
combinations may be formed, by the management of party 
leaders, and party allegiance appealed to for their support, by 
which the people, who pursue their daily avocations at home, 
deprived of all choice, are left no alternative but acquiescence, 
or not to vote at all. Thus, he who aspires to a political ca- 
reer, without enjoying the favor, perhaps the acquaintance, of 
the few who contro! insuch matters, (and obscure have been 
the beginnings of many who have attained the highest emi- 
nence,) has before him the hopeless task of traversing the entire 
State to make known his qualifications and his principles; and 
to encounter, at every step of his progress, the combined oppo- 
sition, perhaps, of two sets of party candidates, and the denun- 
ciation of the entire party press. Sir, 1m my opinion, no more 
effectual mode of preventing the free choice of the people, and 
of excluding from the House of Representatives many of its 
most shining ornaments at all times—young men who, without 
adventitious aids, but by the mere force of mind and character, 
under the fostering genius ef our institutions, have werked 
their way thither—could have been devised than the establish. 
ment of the general-ticket system in the larger States of the 
Union. I have already adverted to the disastrous effect on the 
Government itself, by throwing the absolute control of the 
popular branch of Congress into the hands of five or six States 
who already possess the power, by the general-ticket system 
which they have adopted, of choosing a President of the United 
Sta'es. 

But, Mr. President, much as the district system is recom- 
mended to us by the considerations of expediency, of its con- 
formity to the truetheory of representative government, and to 
the expectations of the immortal patriots who formed our Gov- 
ernment, we cannot adopt it by law here, unless we possess the 
constitational power. The Senator from Pennsy|vania (Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN] has already intimated that the repeated propositions to 
amend the Constitution in relation ta it indicate that the 
power to do it by law was doubted or denied. Sir, that sugges- 
tion is not sustained by anything which I have observed in the 
history of these propositions On the contrary, Mr. McDuffie, 
in his report to which I have alluded already, does not uree the 
amendment to the Constitution upon the ground of a want of 
authority in Congress to make laws for its regulation, but to 
put ic beyond the control of finctuating and temporary legisla 
tion—to make the system “permanent,” and not subject to 
change, a3 weil as “uniform.” (Here Mr, G, read several pas- 
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Senate. 


sages of the report in support of this statement.] So far as an 


opinion is expressed on the question in dispute, it ls in favor of 
the power now claimed. 


“It has been seen, (says he,) that ‘the times, places, and 
manner’ of electing meu.bers of thie House, ace now liable ta 
be prescribed by the Leeisl-tures of the several Statea, subject 
fo the controling and superseding power of Congreas.”’ 
These latter wordsare in nalies, and need nu strained in.er- 
preration to show that the author conceded quiie as much 
power to Congress over this subject as is aseerted by the pres- 
ent bill 


Here, sir, let me also notice certain proceedings in several of 
the State conventions Which deliberated on the adeption of the 
Ferleral . onstitution, referred to, and much relied upon, in thé 
argument of the Senator from New Yok (Mc. Weigar) It 
soem that, in seven oreight of the Siates, (North Carolina be 
ing one) the conventions deciared “that Congre-s shall not alter, 
modiy, er iiterlere in the umes, places, or manner of hulding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, or etiher of them, 
except when the Legislature of any State shail neglect, refuse, 
or be disabled, by invasion or rebe!lion, to prescribe the same.” 
And tf first supposed the Senator to ineist that this was a con 
siiuction of the clause in the Cor stitution regarding elections, 
a. danexpostiion ofthe sense in which it was understood at the 
time of ranfication. But it appears ‘his was an ame ndment pro- 
posed by these conventions, predicated onthe opinion that the 
Constitution, as 1 atood chen and stands now, did authonze Con- 
gress to interfere and make regulations at pleasure; and the Ben- 
ator, as he subsequently explained, only reterred to these pro- 
posed amendmenis as manifestations of the wishes of those 
States: and he thence argued that it would be disrespectful, and 
a breach of faith towards them, to pass this bill. If we are to be 
restrained ip the enacimentot laws under the Consticutivn as it 
is, by what was proposed by way of amendment in the va- 
rious State conventions, we shail soon be stripped of our most 
important and beneficent powers. Take as illustrations these, 
which I selectat random from twenty-six amendments, besides 
a bill of rights of twenty articles offered by the conven. 
tion of North Carolina—“that no vavigation Jaw, or law 
regulating commerce, shall] be passed without the consent of 
two-thirds of the members present in both Houses;” that ao 
standing army or regular troops shall be kept up in time of 
peace, without “two-thirds” in like manner. ‘These crude sug- 
gestions of the jealous spirit of freedom, if the Senator’s argu- 
ment be correct, would require a repeal of perbape half our 
laws pertaining to commerce and navigation, and more than 
half of t.ose respecting the army. Many objections and propo- 
sitions of amendment were no doubt made to the Constitution 
on its first presentation, which were soon afterwards aban- 
doned even by the authors. At the very first session of the 
first Congress, ten anendments were proposed and adopted, 
which weie speedily ratified and appended tothe Constitution. 
And at that very session this identical project ofan amendment 
to limit the power of Congress over elections, which the Sera- 
tor from New York tells us had received the approbation of so 
many States, was proposed in the House of Representatived 
and rejected—nat only failing in a majority of two-thirda, bat 
not receiving a numerical majority--ayes 23, noes 28. Arkon 
the latter being James Madison, jr., and other distinguis! el 
members of the convention of 17-7. Clouse Journal, 2let Au 
gust, 1789.) North Carolina, by her second convention, ac- 
ceded to the Union the November succeeding, well knowing 
what amendments had been approved by Congress, and what 
rejected, (her assent to the Constitution being given on one day 
and to the ten amendments on the next,) without any preporal 
for additional amendments, And, from that day to this, there 
has been no renewal ef the proposed restraint on the power of 
Congress over the regulation of eleciions from any State what- 
ever, So far asthese proceedings, therefore, have any force as 
authority, they show an admiesion of the power in Congress ; 
a solicitation of some States, before the Government was tried 
by experience, to take it away ; a refusal by the Represenfa- 
tives of the people in the first Congress, by a decisive majority, 
even to submit the question to the amending tribunals for con- 
sideration, and an acquiescence in that determination ever 
sinee. 


if we examine the words of the Constitution, there really 
seems to me to be little room for cavil on the question of power. 
They are these: “ The times, places, and manner of holdin 
elections for Senators and Representatives shal! be prescsibe 
in each State by the Legislature thereof ; but Congress may at 
any tine, by law, make oraler such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators.”” 1 understand it to be admit- 
ted that, by virtue ofthese words, Congress does possess the 
power to lay off the districts itself; but that it has not power to 
direct them to be laid off by the State Legislatures. 


[Several Senators in opposition declared that they did not 
make this admission. } 


Mr. Granam said he had so understood the concession, and 
it was, at all events, he conceived, too plain to be controverted, 
He recollected the declarations of some, that Congress couid 
not,in good faith, interfere until a State was in default, by fail- 
ure or negligence, in respect to its elections. But the language 
of the Constitution is, that Congress may “make or alter.” 
Now, omit the disjunctive power to “alter,” and the reading is 
“Congress may, at any time, make such regulations’ —create 
anew auch “regulations.’’ What regulations? Obviously those 
of time, place, and mannerof the elections. I proceed, there- 
fore, to the position assumed by the Senator from New York, 
(Mr. Wricurt,] that, although Congress may possess the power 
tolay off districts throughout the United States, by law, you 
cannot prescribe a system of districts by your law, and call on 
the State Legislatures to carry it into effect. His assertion is, if 
you touch the subject, you take all into your own hands, and 
muat go through with it. Is this so? Are time, place, and 
manner tria juncta in uno, and indivisibie? Can you not reg- 
ulate time without interfering with place, and prescribe man- 
ner without meddiing with either time or place? (Mr. Waicet 
assenied.] Well, then, how is it that manner is a unit incapa- 
ble of division, and must be completed, in all its details, by the 
hand which prescribes its general outlines? Does notthe major 
include the minor? If I have a right-to go twain, can 1 not go 
one mile? Uf, when you designate time or place, witheut more 
saying, the State Legis'atures are still bound to regulate the 
manner of elections, by what discrimination is it that, when 
you declare the manner ouly, they are not hound to carry that 
manner into eflect as fully as they are obliged io app.int time 
and place? The manner and places of choosing presidential 
electors belong, under the Constitution, exclumvely to the Bate 
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Legielatures. The time of choosing them “Congress may de- 
ters ine’? Congress has declared that they shali be elected 
Within thirty five days before the first Wedneaday in December, 
in every fourth year; and the Legislature of each Brwte, with- 
out offer ce lo i's sovereignty, bas Lxcd for self the day of elec- 
tion, Vet, according to the reasoning of the Secator, Congress, 
having interfered with the time, was bound to appoint the pre 
cise day in every State. Why may Cougtess declare that Rep- 
resentatives shail be chosen from euch equal districts as Ue 
State Legislatures shall preseribe, or t! at electors chall be cho- 
gen on such Cay. within a month, as thoee Legielatures ehall set 
apart? In the execution of the power contamed in the before- 
recited claure of the Constitution, the State Legislatures are un- 
questionably the trustees of the people, in the absence of action 
by Congress; but they are liable to be controlled, or eaticely su- 
persede:|, whenever Congress does act. And if T may be aliow- 
ed a still further profeesiocal illustration, whatever particle of 
authority Congress does not assume over the subject, inheres 
in ther as absolutely as the ure acd possession of an esiaie 
cohere iu our law, except so far as they may be separated by 
the intervention of a power of appointment. And they are 
bound, asa partof heir constitutional duty, to supply any de- 
fect which may be left in the regula!ions preecribed by Congress 
in thia behalf, as fully, to all intents and purposes, as they are 
required to make regulations, out and out, if Congress shall 
leave the eftire subject untouched, If ihere were nothing to 
confer this power on Congress but the word “alter,” it signifies 
a change only iu part; and what more literally correspencs with 
an alieration of the reeulauens of a Svate than declaring that, 
instead of one or five districts, it shall arrange as many districts 
as it has Representatives? 


But we are told that we have no power to pasa this law, be- 
cause we Cannot enforce iis exccution by penal enactions; and 
an vigent appeal is made to us by the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Woopaury) to know whether an armed force 
ora writ of mandamus is to be sent to the State Legislatures to 
compei them to lay off the districts. No, sir, netther. No one 
ever conceived the idea of compelling a free legislative assem- 
bly to de, or not todo, anything by physical foree, or the pre 
ceptof a court of justice, The crime of omission or commission 
in their conatitutiona) duty, ike that of parenticide amoung the 
Athenians, is provided with no legal penalty, but left to the 
oaths and consciences of men, to an accountability to public 
opinion, and to that constituency whose rights have been out 
raged or neglected The preservation of this Government 
greatly depends on the faithful fulfilm. nt of the duties imposed 
by the Constitution on the State Legislatures, Ifa majority of 
them shall fail to elect Senators, (as one has done)—if five or 
vix of those in the largest Biates shal! fail to make regulations 
for choosing electors of President an Vice President, in con- 
formity to the laws of Congress—the Union would be as effec 
tually. diesolved as if we, who are sent tothe leg'slative ha Is of 
this Capitol, should obstinate!y refuse to attend in our places and 
pass the laws annually necessary for the support of the Goy- 
ernment. It is fauh, honor, conscience, and not the “hang- 
man's whip,” on which, at last, reat the blessings of this noblest 
human institution wich has ever been devised for the « ecurity, 
the welfare, and happiness of men. The duties of the States, 
under our Constitution, are not to be determined by their lia- 
bility to punishinent, but by the covenants into which they en 
tered by that instrument. Tf, by the Constitution, fairly con- 
strued, they covenanted to yield and conform their legislation 
to that of Congre-s in the regulation of elections, as 1 have en- 
deavored to demmonsirate, they are as sacredly bound to keep 
that agreement as if the work! in arms stood ready to enforce it. 
And, in reply to the asseveration so often repeated, that we can- 
not issue a mandate to the State Legislatures—let me say,cnce for 
all, the Constitution issued the mandate fifty years ago, that the 
legiwlation of the States in this particular might, at any time, be 
superseded by thatof Congress, either wholly, orin part only. In 
stead of issuing an unwarranted mandate to them, we do but pass 
a law, to which our common consti! uents, the people, speaking 
through the Constitution, require that their legislation should 
conform. 


But although there is no method of compelling a Siate to ac- 
tion in the performance of ber duty; yet if, when she has acted, 
her conduct be not conformable to the Constitution, or a law 
made in pursuance thereof, the actis simply void, and every 
tribunal before which it comes for acjudicaiion is obliged so to 
declare it. If, therefore, notwithstanding this law, a S:ate 
shoul! return members according to general ticket, the House 
of Representatives, as judge of the election of its members, 
would be under the necessity of pronouncing the election a 
nullity. Tepeakof what would be the decision of the House, 
not only from its obligation to support the Constitution and laws, 
but because ithas already decided. This bill comes to us with 
all the weight of authority which can be given to it: by the ap- 
probation of the august assembly which is hereafier to ex- 
pound and enforce it. In view of this, Ihave regretted to hear 
the intimationa cf Senators that cerain States would not con- 
form to it, but would elect by general ticket, and raise the ques- 
tion before the House. Much asl should regret to see the 
members of any Siate bringing up such a controversy in the 
Hlouse, 80 @trong are my convictions of the importance of dis 
trict representation to the country in all coming time, that I 
cannot withhold from it my approbation, from apprehensions 
of any such result. But, sir, when I look to the expectation, 
the desire, and the practice of the fathers of the Constitution, in 
favor of the district system—the hold it already has inthe minda 
of the great majority of the people; when] contemplate its be 
firent effects in protecting the emaller States from possible 
combinations of the great, an! the individual from the oppres 
sions of the mass;and remember the patriotism, forbearince, 
and devotion to the Union, which characterize our State Legis 
laturea,—I cannet anticipate controversy in relation to the ex 
ecution of this law; or, if 1¢ shall arise, I doubt not that it will 
be conducted and determined with the quiemess, dignity, and 
mutual toleration, so neceasary to ascertain truth, and so salu 
tary in preserving in their jue essence both the Federal and 
State authoriti's. In that spirit Congress now acts, in merely 
providing the mode of representation; but leaving all the ce- 
tails of interior arrangement to tre Legislatures of the Srates, 
whose local knowledge and persona! acquaintance will enable 
them to consult the popnlar convenience and the popular wish 
in the formation of districts ina far greater degree than can 
possibly be done here. All must at once perceive that this 
mode of interposition is the best exertion of the authority of 
this Government, and leaves the amplest field of power and 
discretion to the State Levislatures, which is at all consis ent 
with the great end proposed, 


SPEECH OF MR. BAYARD, 


OF DELAWARE. 
In Senate, ‘Tuesday, June 14, 1842—On the bill 
making appropriations for the navy. ° 


The motion being upon striking out the following proviso in 
the naval appropriation bil’: 


“ Provided, That, until otherwise ordered by Congress, no 
part of this, or any future or exisung appropria ion, shall b- ap- 
plied to the payment of any officers in ihe navy appointed atier 
this date, beyond the number in each grade oa the Ist day of 
January, 1341; and that he excess now in the service bey ond 
that number shal, be reduced as fast as deaths, resiguations, and 
promotions will admit.” 


Mr. BAYARD said that the subject now before the Senate 
was one ol so much consequence, avd inveived ini 6 amplitude 
such a variety of considerations, that the difficuliy in speaking 
to it Was to know where to begin, and how to confise oneself 
within reasonable limits. He sheuld not avem) t to follow the 
Senator trom Maine, (Mr. WireraMs,] in his desultery com- 
ments upon insulated points. ‘bo do so, would be to double his 
own labor, and to exhaust the p. tience of the Senate. Heshould 
reply, therefore, by presenting his own views upon the subject; 
and, in so doing, should notice the remarks of the Senator trom 
Maine, [Mr. Witttams } when they conflicted wiih his own 
opinions. Before, however, proceeding to the consideration of 
the subject generally, be would say that the proviro Was an un- 
parliamentary attack on the appointing power, of which the 
Renate was a part, by tacking to an appropriation bill a clause 
which restrained its exercise—not as an open, fair, and avowed 
purpose of iegisiation, regulating the ecale of (he naval estab- 
lishment; but coverity and incidentally, by depriving the officers 
of their pay and subsistence, however rightfully, according to 
the principles of the Constitution, they might have received 
their appointments. If there were no other reason for its being 
stricken out, this is sufficient. It is out of place. [is an out- 
rage on the rights of this body. But it goes fur her; and, in the 
scope of its effect, reduces the number of officers to what it was 
on the Ist of January, 1841. We all know, Me. President, that 
in the infancy of our Government, when our population was 
small, our revensessiender, and the country impoverished and 
oppressed with debt, there was great diversity of opinion as to 
the propriety ofa naval establishmeut. 1t was a inarked fea- 
ture in the policy of one of the great political parties of thit 
day, and a matter of doubt and of opposition on the part of the 
other. It was the subject of earnest recommendation by the 
Father of hisCountry, tn his last annual message in December, 
1796, ar.d continued to be a cherished object of policy during the 
succeeding administration. On the accession of Mr. Jefferson, 
it was suffered to languish and decay; and that hale of glory 
which was beginning to er-circle the American name as a naval 
power, was, in the prosecution of the theoretical views of that 
statesman, atrout to be extinguished. His navy was a system 
of gun boats. 

During the last war with Great Britain, it has been well said 
that the navy “fought itself into favor;’? and, from that time to 
the present, it has continued to be the favorite ofthe nation 
‘There is, at this day, 10 party, no statesman who does not 
recognise the soundness of that policy which would sustain and 
cherish this arm of the national power as the safest and most 
efficient mode of defence, as well as the only one by which we 
e:n make ourselves known and felt in the family of nations. 
The present naval establishment, as the settled policy of the 
country, may date its origin from the year L816. 

Mr. Madison, in his annual message to Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1815, thus adverts to the subject, and develops the future 
policy of the country: 


“The signal services which have been rendered by our navy, 
the capacities it has developed for successful co operation in the 
national defence, will give to that portion of the public force its 
full value in the eves of Congress, at an epoch which calls for 
the constant vigilance of all Governments. To preserve the 
ships now ina sound state, to complete those alreaily contem- 
plated, to provide amply the imperishable materials for prompt 
augmentations, and to improve the existing arrangements into 
more advantageous establishments for the construction, the re- 
pairs, and the security of vessels of war, is dictated by the 
soundest policy.” 


In pursuance of these views, Congress, by the act of 29th 
April, 1815, “for the graglual increase o! the na vy,” appropriated 
$1,000,000 per annum, for eight years, for that purpose; and au- 
thorized nine ships of the line and twelve frigates of the first 
class to be built. No change occurred in the legislation of Con- 
gress until five years afierwards, when, finding the annual an- 
propriations unnecessarily large under this head, the amount 
was reduced to the sum of $500,000 per aunum—which sum was 
appropriated for the period of six years, for thesame purpose. 
At the expiration of these six years, the attention of Congress 
wes again drawn to the subject; when, by the act of 3d March, 
1827, the same sum of $500,000 per aonum was again appropri- 
aivd, for the same purpose, foranother period of six years; and 
the policy of the country in this particular was more distinetly 
recognised and expanded in the details of its legislation. By the 
provisions of that act, the President was directed to procure 
timber euitable for the construction of the vations classes of 
vessels then recognised in the navy, as well as for the construc- 
tion of steam batieries, and to have the timber duly seasoned 
and preserved, so as to be fit for immediate use, Measures 
were d rected to be taken for the preservation of the live-oak 
timber growing on the lancs of the Uniced States; and the Presi- 
gent was authorized to reserve from gale lands belonging 
to the Untted States, on which live-oak or other timber suitable 
for naval purposes was found. Twe dry-docks were to be con- 
siructed—one to the north, the other to the south of the Poto 
mac; and a marine railway for repairing sloops of war and 
othe: vessels of an inferior class at Pensecola. And, finally, 
the navy yards were to be thoroughly examined, and plans p-re- 
pated for their improvement, and for the preservation in them 
of the public property. At the lapse of this period of six years, 
Congress again, by the ect of 24 March, 1833, appropriated ‘he 
same sum of $500 000 for another period of six years for the 
same purposes, The same sieady, onward course of policy vis 
thus manifested, from the time of Mc. Madison’s recommerda- 
tion. m December, 1815. The genera annual apprepriations 
for the naval establishment for the period of twenty vears, be 
tween 1816 and 1836, varied from the sum of $2,709 243 to the 
sum of $1,993.23. Ta the year 1835, President Jackson, in bis 
annual message of the 24 December in that year, again called 





sides 159 adm.rals; making an aegrecule of 4,605 eomaiine 





June, tg, 


Senate, 
the attention of Congress to the subject, and gaye j 
pulse. He says: Caney 


“The report of the Secretary ofthe Nav : 
tion of that branch of the public mervicn’ ie ots thee 
yourspecial attention. It appears from it that our 

at present-in commission, with all the activity where 
given to it, is inadequate to the Ich tay 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































rotection o : . 
creasing commerce, + his consideration, andthe rabidly m “ie 
one which regards this arm of the hationa} defence ne aa the Paci 
security against foreign ageression, strongly uree - our fahery i 
ance of the measures which promo‘e its gradyal dias ‘piles 20) 
and speedy increase of the force which has been hithe Quodily 
ployed abroad and at home.” erto mere I 

In the same message, he recommends the enlistmen; oo the ¢ 
: , e . : . me of h fou 
at a suitable age, as establishing a nurs¢ ry of skilful aod f 
The appropriation mace at the same session of Congress Briain 
year 1836, was, in conformity with these sugrestions, ; sed of whiel 
to the sum of $6,787,167. And in the following oni the Bas 
$7,470,057. In his annual message of December 6 reg aud We 
the last year of his administration, he expresses bineit, , Brazil, | 
4 ae § d 
lowe: being 
“I beg leave to renew the recommendation maile jn . Preade 
annua! message, respecting the enlistment Of boys in our wn s 
service; and to urge upon your attention the necessity a oan to 
ther appropriations to nerease the number of ships afloat uly 
to enlarge, generally, the capacity and force of the navy }. ~ 
increase of our commerce, and our position jy regard em 
other powers of the wortd, will always make it our policy, ol ee 
interest to cherish the great naval resources of our county " aa 
Mr. B. gaid that, having thus traced the civil history of the oth 
policy of this country in relation to a paval establishment, Americ 
should not now weary the attention of the Senate with wings | 
branch of the subject, turther than to call their atiention ‘ef yodlen 
last solemn suggestions of the same distinguished inciyy), uafurie 
whose name had great weight with at least a portion of , ent 
body; and whose opinions were entitledto weight on thie to pres 
ject, as proceeding from a man who had presided ovey thea fence. 
eral welfare of the country, and who, although a military m You 
was1ot actuated by the esprit de metier in those Busses emplo, 
In his farewell address vo the American people, in that sol force— 
form in which he desired to impress upon the minds and bea, genes 
of his fellow-citizens his views of the great and fundanien made 
principles of policy which he conceived to be interwoven wi ae 
their future security and happiness, he uses this language: ie 
“No nation, however desirous of peace, can hope to esa, ae 
collision with other powers; and the soundest dictates of poli Ships 
require that we should place ourselves in a condition to al any 
our rights, if a resort to force should ever become ne ears: 
Our local situation, our long line of seacoast indented by ni a 
merous bays, with deep rivers opening into the interior, as uy, th 
as our extended and still increasing commerce, point igi comm 
navy as our natural means of defence. It will, in the end b nation 
found to be the cheapest and the most effectual; and now ist the sa 
time, in season of peace,and with an overflowing revenue, same 
we can, year after year, add to its strength, without incre tion. 
the burdens of the people. It is your true policy; for your nay anxio 
will not only protect your rich and flourishing commere i whict 
distant seas, but enable you to reach and annoy the enemy, a what 
will give to defence its greatest efficiency, by meeting danger temp 
a distance from home.” . tenes 
The annual appropriations have, since that period, varie the h 
from $5 076,336, (which was the amount in 1838.) to the sum will « 
$7,461,342, which was that of the last year, 1841. heart 
It is tuo late in the day, Mr. President, for any one to dou) mora 
what is the true policy of the country, or what its interests | reat 
security, and its honor demand in this particular. The subj ope 
of a naval establishment invelves in its consideration twoob his i 
jects—the ma!eriel and the personnel of the service If thei bran’ 
cannot be collected ina day, but requires the provident wis for 
of years of preparation; neither can the latter be farmed, so suffi 
as the officers are concerned, without years of careful instrue You 
tion and practical experience. The necessity for a naval {o The 
being admitted, the que&tion which presents itself is, as toh pow 
scale upon which itshall be formed. That scale, as has bee sett 
rematked, Mr. President, involving the two objects of theme han 
teriel and the personnel of the navy, must be formed on ji prio 
ciples appropriate toeach. It is easier to build a ship than § T 





man onc; and it is easier to build and to mana ship than to sup 
ply the proper officers for her command. The scale of anavil 
establishment depends upon what is required for the secuniy 
of commerce and the safety of the country. It will be proper, 
therefore, for afew moments to turn our attention to these cir 
siderations. 


It must be remembered (said Mr. B ) that the United State 
are the second commercial nation in the world. It appean 
from McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, that on the dist oi 
December, 1335, the tonnage of Great Britain, with its depes 
dencies, embracing England, Scotland, Ireland, the Brits 
islands, and the British plantations, was 2,783,761 tons, com 
posing £5,511 vessels, and employing 171,020 seamen  Froa 
the same authority 1 appears that on the Ist January, 1832,the 
French mercantile navy consisted of 15,224 vessels; and & 
the present time it doesnot excced 15,600 vessels of ail clears: 
while the tonnage of the United States, on the 30th of Septem 
ber, 1841, was 2,180,764 tons, composing at least 21 000. vessels. 
Wiven it is recoilected, too, that the foreign trade alone of the 
United States, in imports and exporta carried on in its own 
bottoms, amounts annually to the enormous sum o 
$200,000,000; and that it is to a part of ‘his trae, (namely, 
its imports ) that we look for the means of defiaying the entire 
expenses of the Government, it will be conceded that such # 
interest is entitled to the amplest protection and security. Thi 
commercial enterprise is prosecuted under every parelel « 
latitude, in every climate, and chrovghout the wide exten ¢ 
the habitable globe; amidst the region of the North and thee 
focating heat of the torrid zone; with the civilized inhabitant 
of Europe, and the savage tslanders of the Pacific. ‘The wha 
fishery alone, which draws its wealth from the great deep, et 
ploys in its gigantic enterprise 136,926 tons of ship pibg, am 
prose cutes ite bold and successful industry amidst ihe ae 
every sea, and at the distance of many thousands of mites from 
home. Let us for a moment contrast the personnel of 
navy.so far asthe officers are concerned, to whom are @ 
committed (he protection of these ‘immtense inveérests, and tH 
proservarion of the national security and hone, with the ne 
berofofficers in the Reitish service. There are ia the Boe 
navy 683 captains, 807 commanders, and 2679 Meutenants, & 
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‘a the American navy, 68 captaics, 96 command- 
ee making an aggregate of 492 officers of cor- 
sanding grades. The number of vessels proposed 

the secretary of the Navy to be kept in commission is fifty- 

” distributed as follows : ten for the service of the Mediter- 
hm and ten for the Brazil equadron—which, in exchanging 
time to time their respective stations, traverse the Atian- 

‘., geven for the Pacific, and seven for the East India :quad- 
” which, in like manner exchanging their stations, traverse 
the Pacitic, giving countenance end protection to our whale 
ry in that ocean; seven for the bome squadron, which, be- 
‘yes guarding our own Coast from Maine to Fiorida—from 
Quodlyhead to Cape Suble—extends its protection to our com- 
mere Inihe West Indies and to the mouth of the Amazon; five 

» the coast of Africa; four steamers in the Gulf of Mexico; 
- four sieamers on the Lakes On the other hand, Great 
Briain has in commission two hundred and fifey-nine vess. Is; 
of which twenty-nine are in the Mediterranean, twenty pine on 
the Bast Iudia atation, twenty three on the North American 
and West India staiion, twenty nine on the coasts of Africa and 
Brazil, and six 1 the western ceast of South America; the rest 

dispersed along her own coast. You thus perceive, Mr. 
Preaident, that, with a commercial navy not very greatly ex- 
ceeding our own, she has ten times as many officers, and five 
timesas many national vessels in commission, Genilemen 
geen to think that a naval force is of no use, unless it js con- 
sanily engaged in conflict with an enemy; that there is no ser- 
yice rendered, but in the strife of battle. Sir, the tue method 
of preserving peace is to be at all times prepared for war. It 
isthe knowledge of your power to maintain your rights, and to 
avenge your wrongs, that will preserve the one, and prevent 
theother. Asa member of the great family of nations, the 
American people have a right to expect that the expanded 
wings of their eagle shall cover them wherever they go, and his 
yoblenching eye watch over their meteor flag wherever it is 
unfurled. Ifwe wish to enjoy the advantages of an expanded 
commerce, we must be prepared for its »r.tection; if we mean 
o preserve the national honor, we must be prepared for its de- 
e. 
* perceive, sir, that the number of vessels proposed to be 
employed is not great. What shall be the character of the 
force—in other words, the description of vessels and number of 
uns afloat—must depend on the appropriation which may be 
made for the service. The proviso io the bill does not profess 
to regulate the scale of naval establishment with reference 'o 
camer of vessels, but impairs the efficiency of the service in 
siriking at a part of the personnel of the navy—and that part, 
109, which requires years of careful irstruction and experience. 
Ships may be built in a few months; sailors may be furnished 
at any time from the commercial navy; but officers require 
years of instruction, of discipline, and of service, to fitthem for 
command. It is to their hands that the property of the coun- 
uy, the lives of its citizens, and the honor of the national flag, are 
committed. If the interests, the security, and the honor of the 
nation require that we sLould have a navy, we must have it upon 
the same terms with other nations; we must it have it upon the 
same principles which belong fundamentally to its organiza- 
tion. The vocation of a naval officer is one full of peril, of 
anxious care, and of the heaviest responsibility. It is one 
which there must be some strong temptation to embrace. And 
what is il, sir, that, as an ordinary principle of human action, 
tempts your young and ardent spirits to irust their future for- 
tunes to the briny wave? Itis the maintenance of to-day, and 
the hope of to-morrow. It is the glorious hope that, with years, 
will come honors. It isthe same principle which burns in the 
heart of infancy, assisis in the development of the mental and 
moral faculties, and leads to the accomptishment of all that is 
reatand good and exalted. Take away from the officer the 
a of promotion, and you have taken away more than half 
his incentive to merit. The great principles on which this 
branch of anaval establish nent depends,are steady employment 
for the efficient, with a due encouragement of promotion, and 
sufficient reward for those who may be worn out ia the service. 
You cannot have an efficient navy upon any other principles. 
The experience of the world, and particularly of that great naval 
power to which we are in the habit of looking for instruction, 
settles that point. And yet the proviso, in an insidious, under- 
hand, and unparliamentary manner, atifles one of these great 
principles, 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WittiaMms) thinks the totality 
of officers sufficient, upen the scale of rank, as it existed on the 
ist of January, 1841; that is, of fifty-five captains, fifty five 
commanders, and two hundred and eighty-eight lieutenants. But 
the error into which the Senator hs fallen in all his calculations 
is, that he allows but few for relief, and none for inefficiency. 
So far as the sea-service 1s concerned, nothing can be plainer 
than that, fur the purpose of relief, in the grade of captain at 
least, you must have two for one. The officer, by his vocation, 
is not an insulated being, cut off from the social relations, and 
debarred from those affections and those interests which are the 
semaine clipes of the human heart. No civil employment 

mands this exclusive self-devotion to official duty. He must 
have some relaxation. He must have some time to bestow on 
his private affairs. When he returns from his cruise, there 
mast be some one to replace him; which circumstance alone, 
Without taking into account .the contingencies of life, would re- 

uire the proportion of two to one for sea-service in that grade. 

t, cir, is it surprising that, in the higher grades, there should 
be found some degree of inefficiency from age, infirmity, and 
disease? It cannot be so, when it is recollected that, of your 
whole number of sixty-eight captains, fourteen have b-en more 
than forty yearsy and fifty-two from thirty to thirty-eight years 
inthe service; and that, while bearing their country’s flag into 
every part of the habitable globe, amidst the perils and storms 
of the.mighty deep, they have been subjected to every extremity 
of temperature, to every variety of climate, and to every form 
of danger. The 8. cretary supposes that at least one-third of 

§ class may be considered as inefficient; and, sir, if a bill 
Which is now lying on your table, and which is of the first im 
eee to. the efficiency of the service, should become a law, 

have no doubt that one third of them will be put on furlough. 
Aod here let me say, sir, that, if you mean to bring thie branch 
of your naval establishment to a high degree of efficiency, you 
Must not only introduée the rank of admiral, but provide a re- 
tired list for those whore worn out in the service. All this 


ee 


Se 


Can be done, if the les of the furlough bill are fairly car- 
tied into execution, and those reforms are adopted, particular! y 
‘ats organization, which are recom mended by the distinguished 


Bat, independently of 
she jate Waats 01 the. service, something is due to the 
flains of the officers themselves, Of the thirty-seven com- 
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The Tariff Bill—Wr. Evans. 


manders who have been nominated for promotion, twenty-six 
have been more than thirty’yeare, and the remaining eleven 
more than twenty-nine years, in service. Of the thirty seven 
lieutenan!s nominated for promotion to the rank of commander, 
ten have been twenty five years, and the remaining twenty- 
seven have been more than twenty years, in service. And yet, 
if this provieo is retained in the bill, the hopes of yeurs are 
blasted in an hour; for the greaier part of them, the possibitity 
of promotion is gone forever; and they may sink Lot only invo 
the vale of years, but into the tomb, with the biter reflection 
of having been seduced into a profession, in which the vigor of 
youth and manhood has been spent, and “which keeps the word 
of promise to the ear, to break it to our hope.” 


SPEECH OF MR. EVANS, 
OF MAINE, 

In Senate, July 25, 1842—On the bill “to provide 
revenue from imports, and to change and modify 
existing laws imposing duties on imports, and for 
other purposes.” 


The bill, which was the special order of the day, with the 
ameudinents recommended by the Finance Commitee, being 
taken up for consideration, as in committee of the whole— 

Mr. EVANS, chairman of the Commitee on Finance, ad- 
dressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Paesipent: Before proceeding to consider the amend- 
ments which have been reported by the Committee on Fi- 
nance, it may be expected that I shall submit sone observa- 
tious on the general principles of the meastre about to be 
discussed 

The subject embraced in the bill seems to me to be that 
which, more than ail others put together, excites the interest 
and engages the attention of the whole country; and it is to be 
regretted, most certainly, that the advanced period of the ses- 
sion will hardly admit of that full consideration and maturi'y 
which, in respectto a measure of such magnitude and import- 
ance, would be desirable. I trust, nevertheless, from the re- 
view which the Finsnce Committee has been able to make of 
the provisions of the bill, having bestowed as much attention 
upou it as the time it wasin ifs hands would permit, and from 
the consideration already given to the several topics of discus. 
sion atissue in former debates, the Senate will be able, ina 
short period, and without any necessity for a very protracted 
debate, to dispose of the bill in such a manner as will be alike 
satisfactory to Senators themselves, and to the whole country. 

The purpose of the bill is, as its title indicates, “to provide 
revenue from imports.” ‘To obtain from importsa sufficient 
revenue forthe support of the Government, is the main object 
of the measure we are now invited toconsider. 

And the first question, it seems to me, proper to be consider- 
ed, is, whether it is necessary to provide more revenue than is 
now authorized by existing liws;and if it is, whether it is ex. 
pedient and proper to provide that revenue from imports, or 
from any other source to which the constitutional powers of 
the National Legislature may be applied; and, lastly, whether 
the bill is adapted to the object sought to be accomplished. I 
propose, sir, to inake a few observations on these general ques: 
tions, and, in doing, so shall ask your attention and that of the 
Senate, for as brief a timeonly as seems indispensable fram the 
nature and importance of the subject. 


Now, sir, as to the first of these questions. I suppose no man- 
ner of doubt exists in the mind of any Senator that more reve- 
nue is necessary. It is a matter which underwent full discus- 
sion during the last session, and which has already been repeat- 
ediy considered during the present. Itis a subject which, in 
various shapes, has been for a long time before Congress; and I 
do not know that there is, or can be, any dissenting opinion to 
the proposition that it is absolutely necessary to prov. de more 
revenue. Tt is nota new proposition, or one that has grown up 
this year or last year. Whathas been our experience during a 
series of years past? This isthe sixth year in which our ex- 
penditures have very far exceeded our receipts from all sources. 
Contrast the receipts and «xpendiiures for the last five anda 
half years, and what do we see?’ Thatthe excess of « xpendi- 
tures beyond receists has been very little ehort of fifty millions 
of dollars. And this inequality is sull going on, augmenting 
and increasing. Whatisto be the end of allthis?) Shall itbe 
permitted to become an established system, the fatal tendency 
of which is so palpaple and inevitable? No one will contend 
that it should. Weare then calledto the consideration of this 
subject ata time when the public treasury is largely embar- 
rassed, and when it is found exceedingly difficult, not only from 
the ordinary sources of income, but from the extraordinary re- 
sources heretofore authorized, of treasury no'es and Joans, to 
supply daily means to meet the demands on the treaeury. 
Without any prospect of improvement, should the Govern. 
ment be leit to its present resources, we are imperatively called 
on, by our duty to the country,and by every consideration which 
can aaimate a patriot’s bosom, to supply more means Are we 
content to see the public credit, the national faith and honor, in 
such imminent jeopardy, without an effort to retrieve it? The 
country expects it—confides in the enerzy and determination of 
Congrese to de it, and demands i: atour hands. This very reli- 
ance on the action of Congress upon this subject has already 
had a beneficial effect in anticipation. It is not very long since 
treasury notes and Government stock were alarmingly depress. 
ed in the money market, and threatening still further decline; 
but the moment it was seen that Congress wasdetermined to 
meet the exigencies of the Government, confidence was re- 
stored; treasury notes. which before were thrown back upon the 
treasury in payment of public dues, became a medium of gener- 
al money transactions, were freely received in payment fron 
the Government, and not only once more reached par, but re- 
es ablished their title to a premium. 

We had. during part of this time, to endure the mortification 
of seeigg the disbursementa of the treasury made in its own 
depreciated currency; but it is gratifying to be able to state 
that the public credit has so far recovered, notwithstanding the 
embarrassed condition of the treasury, that treasury notes, in 
stead of remaining at a discount, have rizen to par, and, in 
some instances, have commanded a slight premium; and Gov- 
ernment stock mainiains itself very nearly at the same poirt. 
Bat, although all this is gratifying, still the present exizencies of 
the public treasury-are great and embarrassing. We have 
heen in session since December; and here we are now, late in 
July, without having passed more than one or two of the ism 
portant. appropriation bills for the pub ic -ervice, because we 
know it ia in vain to turn them overto the treasury until the 
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means to meet them aresupplied. True, thie revenue bill, if it 

had been passed earlier, would not have provided adequate 

means of itself for present exigencies; but it would have en- 

abled us to obtain all that we desired from the other res®urces 
to which L have adverted. Noone can doubtthat if itis passed, 

asThope it will be without unnecessary delay, the cood effect 

it will have on thamoney market will be such aa to enable the 

treasury to obtain, from the anthorized loans at iis dispoeca!, 
whatever means it may require, upon terma at once advan. 

tageous to the country and honorable to the credit of the Gov- 
ernment. The appropriation bills, then, need no longer be delay- 

ed, for there will beample means to meet them. We will be 
saved from the mortification of seeing the public faith violated 

aud the public crediior told that the treasury is bankrupt. 
The lan heretofore authorized has not been rendered fully 
available, from the want oi some adequate revenue which 
could be pointed to as a guaranty for its redemption and the 
penctual payment of the interest. The passage of this bill 
will re-rove that obstacle, and ‘he whole amount necessary to 
meet the claims on the treasary, and to preserve our faith and 
credit, will be easily obtained. 1 will venture to aay that the 
loan will, in thatcase, be negotiated with far more facility than 
anybody anticipated when the bill authorizing it was on its 
passage. We were then told that its enactment into a law 
would be attended with the most disastrous consequences; that 
the first effec: of it would be the rapid depreciation of State 
stocks; that treasury notes and Government securities wonhl 
deterivrate to 20 or 25 per cent. diecount; that we could not ob. 
tain more ‘han eighty doliars on the hundred for the stock, and 
that a general panic would carry down the price of every ce- 
scription of property. But, contrary to all these piognostice, 
the State stocks are no worse than they were—in many im- 
stances they are better; Government stock and treasury notes 
immediately rose; State loans were negotiated on better terms: 
there has been no euch panic, no gencral decrease in the pi ice 
of property, as wasso confidently predicted. All thatis wanted 
to revive business and give a healihy impulse to the enereics 
of the country, is the immediate passage of this, or some similar 
bill, so long and so ardently desired in all quarters. Who can 
doubt the beneficial effects ofa permanent and well-grounded 
sysiem of revenue? Does not every one see that it is the first 
and best step to restore and invigorate public credit, and at the 
same time provide not alone for the daily wants of the Govern- 
ment, but forthe future income ofthe treasury? And surely 
this consideration of the vast importance of maintaining our 
public credit and resuscitating the business of the cougtry 
should induce us to evince every disposition for meeting this 
question with whatever promptitude and favor the nature of 
the case will admit of. 


Sir, this is arevenue bill, and we come to the consideration 
of it, as itseemsto me, under far different circumstances from 
tho-e which existed when any of the former revenue bills of 
similar magnitude were enacted. How waeit in 1816, when 
the revenuc bill of that year, combining aleo the principle of 
protection, was enacted? What were the circumstances of 
that period? In 1816, itis very true, a heavy debt existed, for 
the payment of which it was necessary to provide. But there 
was no difficulty experienced in meking that provision. The 
receipts from Customs amounted that very year to the enor- 
mous sum of thirty-six millions of dollars. The receipts from al! 
sources were fifiy-seven millions. But from customs alone, the 
receipts were thirty-six millions—enabling us to pay offtwenty- 
four million eight hundred thousand dollars of debt, and leay- 
ing a surplus of twenty-two millions in the treasury at the 
close of the year, 

In 1817 the receipts were about thirty-four millions of dollars, 
enabling us to pay off twenty-five millions of the public debt, 
and leaving us filteen millions in the treasury at the end of the 
year. 

Every one will see that the duties then laid enabled us not 
only to meet all current expenses, to carry on all the or:Hnary 
operations of the Gevernment, but to pay off fram twenty five to 
twenty-six millions of the public debt annually, still leaving in 
the treasury avery large sum. It ia plain, therefore, that there 
Waa no such pressure then, as now exists—no such imperious 
demand, calling upon us to provide adequate revenue, 


How was it in 1824, when the next tariff bill was enacted? 
The receipts that year were aeventeen millions of dollars from 
customs—the total receipts from all sources being twenty-four 
millions. This enabled us to meet all the public engagements 
with promptitude, and to pay off sixteen and a half millions of 
the public debt, without inconvenience and from choice—the 
policy of that day only requiring ua to pay annually ten millions 
of the then existingdeht. But we were in the receipt of such a 
revenue as to enable us tocarry on wih eaze and satisfaction all 
the operations of the Guvernment, and, atthe same time, pay off 
sixteen anda half millions of public debt. 


In 1828, when the tariff was again revised, our receipts were 
twenty-four and three quarters millions, which enabicd ue to 
carry on, with equal satisfaction, all the operations of the Goy- 
ernment, and to pay off over twelve millions of the public debr, 
leaving a balance in the treasury at the end of the year excee:- 
ing six millions. The year preceding, (1827,) the results of 
which may be supposed to have been regaried in adjusting the 
duties, the receipts from customs were about twenty millions — 
the whole receipts from all sources being about twenty-three 
millions; enabling usto carry on the o era‘ions of the Govern- 
ment in a!l branches, to pay ten millions of public debt, and to 
leave a balance of sever, millions in the treasury. 


Thus it will be seen that all our former tariff acts. since the 
war, were enacted when there was no pressure on the treas- 
ury; when all our obligations were met with promptitude as 
they occurred; and when our means for diachaiging the public 
debt were ample. Am I not, therefore, justified in saying that 
at such times there might have been some reasons—some mo- 
tives not inconsistent with patriotism—in resisting the opera- 
tion of an increased tariff law, which do not exist now? The 
contrast between those periods and this ts striking. The Gov, 
ernment then was maintained and rendered independent of all 
exigencies, and. at the same time, rapilly discharging ite public 
debt. But, atthe present time, our means, from all sources, are 
found entirely inadequate to carry on the daily operations of the 

Joverament, leaving nothing for the payment of debt. On the 
contrary, 4 necessity is imposed upon ua, in the absence of ade- 
qua’e revenue, of increasing our indebtedness, ®o far from 
paying, we are borrowing, and borrowing for ordinary purposes, 
Under circumatances so entirely different, it eeems to me we are 
catled on, by higher and much more patriotic motives than could 
have existed on former occasions, of a'justing the revenne,. I 
is the country itself which calls for this measure—that calls for 
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this relie{/—for this restoration of its honor and its ancient re- 
now, if a country so young aa this can, with propriety, be said 
ww have anything ancient belonging to it 

Iaubmit, then, sir, whether, in such an emergency as this, the 
whole country Goes nut expect us w approach the consideration 
of providing on adcquate revenue, with motives of a less mixed 
nature, if not welely different, from those which prevailed on 
the occasions w which | bave alluded; whether arguments and 
opinions which might have been employed then wiih propriety, 
are notnow wholly outof place! ‘These considerations seein to 
me to deman! of us that dispassionate and favorable censidera 
tion which a measure of undoubted relief, carefully prepared, 
and equally looking to the various interests concerned in the re- 
aul, is entilled so. 

I ale remark further, on the first branch of the subject, 
that, from the data of the appropriation bills already passed, and 
of those in progres througa boch Houses of Congress, the whole 
expenses of the year cannot fall shor. of twenty.two to twenty- 
three millions for ordinary purposes; nor do | know that this 
amount of expenditure, for two or thee years to come, can be 
materially reduced. 

It ia apparent that, independent of all this, we must raise 
meats Me the payment of the interest and instalments of the 
public debt as they fall due. There are the treasury notes, 
which must be provided for: and it must be recollected that the 
year after next there will be a demand upon the treasury on ac- 
count of the loan authorized last session Taking all these 
matiers ino conmderacion, it Certainly will not be sate to rely on 
alessamount of revenue than twenty-six or twenty-seven mil- 
liona of dollars 

The Sonate may desire te know what may be the receipts for 
this year, should the present bili becow.e a law. But, when all 
circumstances are considered, it will be seen that it is almost im- 
possible to make anything like a probable estimate. For the 
first half of the year, the receipts [rom customs hardly reached 
eight millions; what they may be for the remaining hal! of the 

ear, who can tell? Much depends on the timely passage of this 

if, and the final shape it may assume, Should it fail, the ques 
tion will remain’ whether we shall have any revenue at all for 
the second half of the year. Before this or any other bill be- 
comes a law, large imports, at low rates of duty, or without du- 
ty, may materially affect the revenue of this and the following 
year. But, supposing that the revenue, as it existed prior to 
the 30th of June, befure the last three-ten‘hs of the reduction, 
under the operation of the Compromise act were made, was 
reinstated, and allowed by law to continue for the remainder of 
the year, it may well be doubted whether the receipts from cus- 
toms would, un the whole, reach sixteen millions. I under- 
stand, from niercantile sources well informed on the subject, 
that in the port eof New York, instead of any increase of imports, 
as expected from the reduction of duties afier the 30th of June, 
there has been a falling off Such has also been the fact in re- 
Jation to other conmercial ports. Mow soon this may be 
changed, we cannot foresee. Trade is stagnant—freights low. It 
may, therefore, be inferred that not more than sixteen millions 
fiom customs, at the very highest, can be relied on as the re- 
ceipts of this year, if the laws remain asthey were prior to July; 
while you want, atthe very least, twenty-six millions, if not 
twenty-seven millions, to provide for your ordinary expendi- 
tures and treasury notes = This brarcfh of the subject has, how- 
ever, been so oiten and so amply discussed, and is now so 
thoroughly understood, that 1 do not deem it necessary to go 
more at large into it, I feel perfectly warranted in taking it 
for granted that every one must admii that we cannot do with- 
out more revenue. We must largely increase our actual in- 
come, or the public faith will not be kept. If we neglect to 
provide necessary revenue, not only will the honor of the coun- 
try be tarnished, but the public interesta in every other respect 
will be inexcusably neglected. Taking it, therefore, as a con- 
ceded point, that more revenue must be raised, the next ques- 
tion is, whether itshould be raised from customs, 

I shall not discuss at large other modes of raising revenue, 
until they are seriously proposed for adoption. ‘The practice 
of all civilized nations, and our own experience, must satisfy us 
that, as the main source of revenue, Custome alone can be re- 
garded as the most certain, equal, just, and satisfactory mode of 

roviding means for the sustenance of Government. Such has 
oon the conclusion forced upon other nations by long experi- 
ence; and our own has justifigd the conclusion. This country 
has always manifested the strongest repugnance to any other 
mode of obtaining revenue. Itis a prejudice too deeply rooted 
and too acrongly cherished to be eradicated by theoretical argu- 
ments. However demonstrable the dectrine of direct taxation 
may be in the abstract, we all know thatit must be the last re- 
sort of the Genera! Government, and will not be endured, except 
under temporary and momentary circumsiances 

When the tariff bills of [824 and 1828 were under discussion, 
the most earnest and energetic appeals against them were made, 
on the grounds that they would amount to a prohibition of im- 
ports, leaving no source of income from custome, and throwing 
back the Government upon direct taxation and exc'ses for reve- 
nue. This shows how tenaciously all parties clung to customs 
as the main source of revenue, and how universal was the re- 

ugnance to direct taxatien. I wish that a litle more leisure 
fe permitied me to look more extensively into the debates of 
that day, with a view of turning the attention of Senators to the 
files, in which they would find ample proof of the prevailing 
genument then entertained. 

Ihave, however, heard it suggested that no other nation sup- 

orts its Governmentexclusively from customs; and, therefore, 
T euppoee, we cueht not todoso. I is urged that all otherjna- 


tions resort to various sources for revenue—such as excise, and 
forms of taxation considered suitable to particular emergencies. 
All this has been urged, as if such practices were fitting ex- 


amples for us to follow. But do gentlemen who entertain 
these opinions consider how widely different are our political 
institutions from those of other nations? Wesupporttwo Gov- 
ernmenta, State and National. The people of other countries 
support but one; and that is both the State and the National 
Government to them. In supporung one, they support both, 
We support and uphold both of ours, separately and distinctively, 
Our State Governments are mainly supported by direct taxa- 
tion, and taxes upon income and property; while the General 
Government has been chiefly supported by indirect taxes. The 
States voluntarily consented to surrender all revenue arising 
from. duties for the purposes of the General Government. Jus- 
tice and equity seem to Cemand of us that we should leave to 
tne Rtates untouched the alternative of direct taxation, upon 
which they are mainly thrown for support. Ts not this arrange- 
apent far rnore favorable to the General Goversment than to the 
Bate Government? The States relinquish to the General Gov- 
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ernment the easiest and least objectionable source of income, 
and reserve to themselves only the harshest and most odious. 
Is there not a degree of injustice mn resorting to direct (axes for 
the support of the General Government? Who does not see 
if 1 were possible to do it as a permanent source of revenue, 
that our people, between the two direct taxes, State and 
Federal, would be subject to burdens cf invoiwnlary taxation 
neat onerous and Oppreseive? The State Governments are in- 
terdicied by the Constitution from resorting to duties as a source 
of revenue; and, in making this Compact, it was unduubtediy 
considered thatthey were giving up the heat, the moet eligible, 
the most agreeable ma-e of taxation; and that they reserved to 
themselves Unat which would be always most odious in its ex- 
ercise. Ought we not to he content, then, with the greater pows t 
which we pessess, and leave to the Stites the unimpaired 
sources of revenue to which they are compelled to resyrtior 
their whole support, by the surrender of which they made of 
the right of imposing duties uponimports? Shall we invade 
and exhaust their means of supply, in addition to the greater 
and better from which they are eacluded? 

It will probably be said—for it has alveady been said—that 
the customs wiil not yield eo largea reveaue as is necessary to 
be raired for the support of Goverument, and that the commerce 
of the country will break down under the burdens which wiil 
be thus thrown upon tt. Thave no apprehensivn of that sort; 
none whatever, sir, When Lconsider what the customs have 
already done, during periods when our population, and of 
couree our consumption, was far less than itis now; when our 
production and our means of ebtaining foreign articles were 
much less; when our commerce was notso expanded, and inter- 
communication at home ceprived of many vf the faciiities and 
advantages which it now enjoys;—w:en I consider what the 
customs have done under all these circumstances, I have no 
sort of apprehension that our commerce will not bear this bur- 
den now, under circumstances so comparatively favorable. 
The customs, which paid the debt of our Revolution; which car- 
ried us through the cost of another war; which has fortified our 
coasta, built up ournavy, established aresp ctable marine, and 
sustained our army at home, and our diplomacy abroad, during 
the first half century of our independence—the commerce which 
has been so instrumental iu enabling us to place eurselves in 
the front rank of the nations of the earch, cannot be that fregi'e 
thing which wll fail us now, under an exaction so trivial in com- 
partson with that which ithas so often borne without being in- 


jured er retarded in its growth and prosperity. 


Sir, [have looked into the statistics of our commerce as a 
source of revenue, from the beginnirg of the Government to 
the present period, and I find in them nothing to authorize the 
apprehensions which s»me gentlemen indulge. In the doc- 
uments furnished from the treasury in 1840, will be found a re- 
port bringing Into one general view the receipts from customs 
and other sources, specifically set forth, from the beginning of 
our Government to the close of the year 1840. In that report 
I find that the receipts from all sources, for the whole period, 
amounted to $1,112,076586 Of this sum, $181,338,212 was 
obtained from treasury-notes and loaus; so that the balance is 
shown to be the amount received from all sources of revenue, 
being $930,738,374. Of this last sum, $183,815,072 was re- 
ceived from land and miscellaneous sources, leaving $746,- 
923,309 from customs alone. It is evident, then, that seven- 
ninths of all the ordinary receipts siuce the adoption of the 
Constitution have been from customs. 

Ilere is a fact that cannot be disputed, much less controvert- 
ed. Seven-ninths of the revenue receipts of the treasury, 
since the organization of the present Government, have been 
derived from duties on imports. 

Well, how is it with respect to the expenditures? I find in 
the same report that the expenditures for the same period 
were $1,082,113 422, of which $436,748 000 have been in pay- 
ment of the public debt; leaving for ordinary expenses $645,- 
365,422, being the difference between the accumulated debt and 
interestof the revolution, as well as subsequent debt, and the 
whole amount of expenditure. It will be seen, then, that two- 
fifths of all our expenditures have been in paym: ntof debt. Ip 
round numbers, deducting $436,000.000 of public debt extin- 
guished, all other expenditures have been $645,0(0.000. In 
this are included the ordinary and extraordinary expenses incur- 
red in carrying on the Government—such as appropriations for 
the army, navy, civil list, cost of the last war, the purcl ase of 
Louisiana, and Florida, pensions, Indian treaties, and every other 
expense to which the Government has at any time, and ander 
any circumstances, been liable. 

The receipts from customs were, as before stated, $747,000,000, 
and the Government expenditures $645 000,00C; leaving a hal 
ance of $102.000,000 in favor of customs. 

Now, when I eee that the customs have, in the fifty years of 
the existence of this Government, yielded enough to pay every 
expense whatever, except the public debt, and still leave a sut- 
plus of $ 102,000,000 or an average annual excees of two millions; 
and when I know that during the period this has been achieved, 
although generally prosperous, it hae not been always so; when 
I reco'lect we have had embargoer, non-intercourse, war, re- 
vulsions in trade, and disorders in finance and currency; when 
I see that customs have sustained ns, and more than sustained 
us, by two millions ofdollars annually, underall circumstarces— 
Icannot yield myself to those apprehensions which some gen- 
tlemen feel, oraffect to feel, that ty this tariff bill we are about 
to break down, or injuriously oppress, our commerce. Sir, it 
is idle to say our commerce and our customs cannot be relied 
on for this requirement of twenty-six or twenty-seven millions 
of dollars. ‘hey have stood the ordeal for half a century; 
they have done more_than is now demanded in far more dis. 
astrous times. They yielded freely the means to carry on the 
Government when we thought our debt enormous; and why not 
yield the same means now, when our debt is so inconsiderable— 
a debt which in times past they would have paid readily ina 
single year. 

But looking to the question whether customs will bear the 
burden of furnishing an adequate revenue for Government, it 
may be proper to take into view our more recent experience 
in this matter. 

Taking a period of seven years, from 1834 to 1840, inclusive. 
the average receip's from customs is twenty-two millions and 
a little over, annually. This has been levie! on an average of 
dutiable imports amounting to $69,748,457. being about at the 
rate ef 32 per cent. ad valorem duty. Now, the very fact that 
we have imported only sixty-nine millions of dutiable goeds 
annually during that period, while we have imported at the 
aame time seventy-one millions of free goods annually. shows 
that we have not pushed the burden of revenue as far as it 
might have been pushed, and as far as we all kuow it ought to 
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have been pushed four or five years ago, to ay 

which now calls forth the present Snesure ‘s 
evidence that the average of fiee goods has been h awe ' 
average of dutiable goous, for the seven years alley { than 

Let us now see what portion of this seventy-one y 
might very justly be made to bear its proportion of tere. 
Lhave myself supposed we could very safely take off t 
five millions to be leit free, and add the rest tr the dutiable 
ports. By the table appended to the report of the Commi 
on Manutactures in the House, it appears that the goods, 
free by the act of last September, on the saine average a 
to $27,748,000. 1 might have \aken that sum wwthes 
quota to transfer from the average of seventy-one milte , 
the seven yeais’ period I have spoken of, instead of the von 
five millions I have mentioned. The difference is so sma) eny 
it will not materially affect the calcu'ation, | cmon 
that we have had an average of free imporis amounting tofon 
six and three-quarters millions, which, fer the seven yea 
luded to, should have borne its portion of the burden of s 
nue; a part of it was taken into the dutiable jist by the acty 
the last session, but a considerable list still remains free a 

Now, ifto the average duty at 32 per cent. on the avers 
nual imports of sixty-nine millions in the seven yene ae 
1834 to {310, we add the same 32 per ceut. on the forty six 
tu. ree-quorters millions of hitherto free goods to be transferred, 
the dutiable goods, we get thirty-six millions o/ revenue, jp, 
stead of twenty-two, which was the aciual receipts, Jy ¢ 
words, instead of sixty-nine millions of dutiab'e jm a 
might have imposed duties on one hundred and fi. teen % 
three-quarters millions, and obtained thirty-six miiliong of reve 
nue instead of twenty two—being ten millions more thay w 
call for by thisbill. But that supposes that the amount of jm 
ports would have continued the same. 1 do not, however, gy 
pose such would have been the case; for, undoubtedly, the lan 
Ing on of 32 per cent. of duty on articles previously free wou) 
have caused some falling off in those imports. It would be 
large estimate to aliow that 334 per cent. would have been the 
falling off; sv that, making ample allowance, it is not UNreasop. 
able to calculate that the addition to the revenue would have 
been at least ten millions. This ten milliors added to the 
twenty-two millidns, would give thirty-two millions—five mo 
than we now desire. 

But it will not be necessary to go as hich as an average rate 
of 35 percent. to obtain twenty-seven millions. The Secret 
of the Treasury says an average duty of 274 per cent, will be 
sufficient on the dutiable imports he points out, which are sy} 
stantially those contained in this bill. It is plain that no sen. 
sible diminution of imports could be expected to occur, should 
duties which have hitherto averaged 32 per cent. fall to 2}: 
for, although there might be a falling-off of articles hithers 
free, there would be a corresponding increase on those relieted 
from a higher and subjected to a lowerduty. I donot 
then, how any doubt can exist of the ability of the imports to be 
made dutiable to raise twenty-six or twenty-seven millions of 
dollars. How was itin the very last year—a year of deprg 
sion? Our importsof all descriptions amounted to $127.946,17 
or, in round numbers, $128,000,000; of which were re-exporied 
fifieen and a half millions—leaving one hundred and (welve and 
a half for the consumption of the country. Of the $122 00q 
imported, $67,000,000 and over were free, and but $61,000.00 
dutiable— more than half of the whole imports free. 

Now, deducting those which were to be kept free (according 
to the law of Jast session) from one hundred and twelve anda 
hal® millions consumed in the country, you still have forthe 
free list, exclusive of tea and coffee, seventeen and a half mik 
lions—which, taken from one bondred and ‘twelve anda half 
millions, gives you ninety-five millions for dutiable impor, 
Something like 27 per cent. on that, would furnish all the reve 
nue necessary to carry on the Government. The consumption 
of last year appears to be a little more than the average of the 
last seven years. The average consumption of the seven yean 
was but ninety-four and a quarter millions. A duty of 26 per 
cent. would give but twenty-three or twenty-four millions-to 
which if you add tea and coffee, subject to the payment of B 
per cent. duty, you will have twenty-seven and a half millions 
of revenue. Having passed a crisis of depression, and keep. 
ing in view the increase of population, I see no reason to sup. 
pose that our imports are materially to diminish. Much mus 
depend, of course, upon the action of Congress, in establishing 
a sound currency, and in reviving trade and business—inio 
which I will not now enter. I think, therefore, we may safely 
come to the conclusion that there is no sort of difficuliy in ob 
taining from duties on imports all the revenue necessary to 
on the Government, and at the same time discharge, within the 
prescribed time, the small debt we have incurred. 

I have made these references to the average rates of duties 
for a few years past, not for the purpose of expressing en opin 
ion that a uniform rate is the most equal or most just mode of 
levying duties, but only to demonstrate the practicability of ob 
taining from customs all the revenue required for the service of 
the country. 

There is another source of income which has often heen the 
subject of discussion in this Senate, and upon which there bas 
been, on several occasions, a full expression of opinion. No 
doubt it will again be brought under consideration, hopeless # 
it may be to find anything new or undefined in its phases. Tht 
source of revenue, I need hardly say, is the public land, I know 
it is said that the proceeds of these lands ought to be restored 
to the treasury at once, and to he relied upon, not only forthe 
discharge of the existing debt, but for permanent revenue. , It 
is far from my wish and my purpose to renew discussion 
this topic. Indeeel, there can be no reason, that I can see, fo 
going over ground that has been so often gone over before. The 
subject has been as fully and as ably discussed as it ever can be 
again, not only in former Congresses, but during the last tee 
sion, and repeatedly during the present cession. 1 kaowt 
no matter how often and how triumphanuy the question may 
have been answered, it will be pat again—why should not 
public domais contribute to the national revenue? Why 
it not be brought to sustain the General Government and 
public credit, as far.as the fund derived from that source will gy, 
let thar fund be large or small? the issue is placed on the 
necezsity or the case, it will admit of a brief and conc 
ply. It may be answered by another question—whichst 
more in need of it, the General or the State Governments? 

I believe it can be easily demonst that, great as the e 
rassmenis of the public treasu those of man 
States are infinitely more perplexing. Several of the St 
we are all well aware, are in the most hopeless state of 
rasament. Daily we hear of their iailure to meet their 
ments with their public creditors, We feel an unerring 
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failure of sucha nature has a sy mpathetic 
, mtaysee, (0 a certain degree, the credit of the Gen- 
vereraent. ‘Bhe paralysis not ouly prosirates thern- 
put affects Us, most sensibly, in our national characier, 
Ito public eredit,no matter whether that credit has re- 
= an individual member, or-on ttre whole body politic. 
shat there is an imperative necessity for taking 
fund to sustain the credit of the General Govern- 
itnot as imiperiously wanted tv sustain, or aid in sus- 
the credit of the States? But it will be said, that is 
af our concero—let the Biates take care of themeelves. 
then, only to Our own credit, | would leave it to the 
came the depreciation vi our credi? Was it 
he deep embarrassmen:s of the States, and the 
prostravion of their credit? Hfas it not been their ‘uilure 
ry, more than anything else, aud everything else combined, 
ys? [tis their condition which has drawn us down. 
yed here, ona former Occasion, that we must preserve 
‘own credit, because (hat would tend to revive the credit of 
_ How so? Let me tell you that, sustain our credit 
may, and restore it by what expedient we can, it can 
po possible effect in restoring the credit of the indebted 
embarrassed States. It was uo loss of credit on ow part 
them down. Itseems to me, therefore, in any 
jn which we can legitimately act by aiding the States to re- 
ibeir credit, we must effectually and permanenly protect 
But if no other considerations existed, the present 


epon 

gt 

we 
Is 


When 
effect of ¢ 


] ion of the States ought to induce us to pausé betore we 
DOrta, w pt to withdraw from them the only relief, small though it 
teen ad hich it has been in our power to afford, I should regret 
Of reve Mmmpeodingly if his fund were withdrawn from them at the pres- 
than we ‘ime; for 1 feel assured that the effect would be far more 
nt of im ouato their credit than if it had never been proffered to 
ver L hope, then, this fund will be permitted to go where 


cress last session desired it should go, It was a relief which 
oithe States had long looked to with greatanxiety. The 


uld be g jement of aquestion so long agitated was in itself a relief to 
been the wholecountry. Why disturb it again? Sincerely do I wish 
Nnreagc,. Mmmeould be suffered to repose; butl fear itwill not. But, as 1 
uld have said, itis not My purpose to discuss the subject now. “Suf- 
1 to the jor the day is the evil thereof.”? 

ive moe may be permitted, however, a single remark upon one of 


grounds which has been frequently relied upon iv favor of 
oring the proceeds of the lands to the public treasury. It is 


eae d(and perhaps with truth) that the dist ibution bill could 
will L have become a law at the Jast session, without the clause 
are sub pending eo pee whenever duticsshould be levied above 
t no sen. Aammper cent.; and that, in good faith, we are bound to preserve 
r, should provision. But gentlemen who insist on this, should keep 
Ito O- view al! the provisions of the bill, and reflect that, if it could 
hithents have become a law without that provision, there are other 
relieved visions which would not now be law but for the distribution. 
not see #s any onesuppose the grant of 500,000 acres of land to each 
rts to be the new States could have become a law in a separate bill? 
lions of esany one believe that the grant of the two per cent. fund 
dennis. the States of Alabama and Mississippi, for their own internal 
946,177 provements, could have become alaw ina distinct bill? I 
ported eno belief that these two States could have obtained 
elve and 00,000 from the treasury by a separate pruposition. No such 


could alone have become laws last session; nor do I believe 
ey could now become laws, particularly in the present cundi- 
of the treasury,» I may be told a release of the tao per 
pt. fund had passed the Senate before. I am aware of it, but 
never became alaw. The House has never concurred in that 


’ . 

ane heme. I may be told, also, that it failed there for want of 
alf mil nto consider it. I seeno evidence ofthat, Ifthe measure 
da half d been acceptable to a majority of the House, time could 


e veen found to enactit. I have no idea that such proposi- 


Sone nscould have been enacted in any cther form than as pro- 
mption jonsofthe distributionact. 
: of the ME EveTy one knows thatthe main purpose of the act of last 


jon Was distribution. 1f the main provision is suspended, 
hy notsuspendthe conditional provisions? Ii there is to be 
stability in the one, why should there be in the others? 


Seti are clung to with the greatest snenerer: pe it isexpecied 
millions should repeal the main provision cf the act. We are to 
1 keep. ethe new States all the benefits of the separate grants, the 
to snp. 000 acres each, the two per cent. fund—amouniing to 
h mest 10,000 in money—te Alabama and Mississippi; and yet deny 
ishing old States the only benefit which the act provides tor them. 


the distribution is to be kept back from the old States, I de 
eto see the grants to the new Sates, and the two per cent. to 
Siates of Alabamaand Mississippi, also kept back. 

(Mr. Waker said it is theirs by compact.] 












‘in Mr. Evans. By compact! Notso. What was the com- 
\} Was it to make roads im the States, or roads leading to 

duties States? The distribution act was itselfa violation oj the 
n opie mpact. It released the money to the States for internal! 
ode of purposes; whereas the compact required it to be expend- 
ata outof the States, and in the limits of other States, but in 
eal king roads. leading to them. Was it no gratuity to author- 
them spend the money in their own States? Well, sir, 

aie those States. want to hold us to the compact, we have a right 
aie hold them to it too, and to recall the fund and expend it in 
a her States. Now, sir, 1 say if ihe land fund is to be drawn 
ns Ck to the treasury, because of our embarrassments, I know 
That ho better and prompter mode of relieving it from pressure 
ions that of withholding this $600,000, which it is se pvorly 
stored le © pay. Let them set the example of patriotic res- 
for the ution. Are they willing to do it? No, sir; but they want to 
i old on to their part of the benefit, and compel the old States 

+ 9 make the entire surrender. They will keep the 2 per cent. 
ae tuity, anid join the new States in keeping the 500 000 acre 
ne rants; but insist on the other States giving up the distribution. 
Seki tif part of the bill isto stand, the whole ought to stand; it 
4 ght to stand by itself as a whole, or not at all. If itis not 
. sand as a whole, it ought te fall as a whole. For that reason 
W that, BRB will nox consent to give up our part of the bill, leaving still 
owe heisting this inducement which the other States should re- 





‘ive. Good faith requires us to keep the provisious of the 
|; but if it requires us to repeal a portion, it also requires 
equally to repeal the whole. Ifthe gentlemen are ready for 
lam teady to meet theron the eubject; but I will not 

that matter onthe toccasion, I have been drawn 
'0@ much longer notice of it than I intended. 
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— ving out of view, then, any other mode of obtaining 
~ ‘hue than from the customs, and with a well-founded con- 
7 . ‘ton that the receipts fra source will be amply suffi- 
— for ali the wan‘a of eGovernment, the only remaining 

ona ton is, whether this. bill is justty and equally adapted for 





Hal purpose; whether it will false sufficient revenue—that ia 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. Evans. 
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to say, twenty-six ov twenty-seven miltions ofdollars? Itis not 
for us, in the present coudition of public affairs, to give a de- 
cided Opinion of what may b» the net receipts of the cusioms 
under any scale of duties that may be established. The bill 
prepared by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury d'ffered in some 
respects, but not very materially, from that now under con- 
sideration. He estimaicd tie net revenue from his bill at about 
twenty-seven and abalf millions ofdollars. Lthink the present 
bill will hardly yield so much, because on some important 
aiticlesthe duiy proposed by him is greater, especially on tea 
and coffee. There is httle doubt, in my opinion, unless some 
greater reverse than we bave yet experienced, or are likely to 
experience, shall occur—if the state of trade shall not dectine 
considerably, aud the price of our own produciions «hall not 
fal] still lower—there is very little doubt we may obtain twenty- 
six er twenty-seven millions of revenue from the bill now 
belore us. 

lam aware many think so much cannot be obtained; but 
unless some greater stagnation shall take place than we have 
cause to anticipate, |] see no very strong reason to doubt that 
we can obtain that amount. 


Whe her some of the details of the bill will not have to be 
changed, I will not now undertake to say. This matter of de- 
tails is one of those most difficult to adjust, because there are 
such various, and in some cases conflicting, interests to be con- 
sulted. These details iu the progress of the bill will of course 
excite individual and earnest attention from those Senators 
whose States and constituency have particular interests to be 
affected. 


I suppose it is agreed on all hands, that, in framing a bill of 
this kind, there is such a thing to be thought of as protection— 
some insisting itshould be direct, and others incidental, or 
accidental rather. But protection in some form, to some ex- 
tent, it seems generally conceded, may be had in view, That 
discrimination may be made to favor important branches of 
domestic industry, is also scarcely denied. It is almost im- 
possible, even with the most impartial intentions in the world, 
to ascertain where is the precise revenue point, and where the 
protective point, in duties on any class of articles, begins. Itis 
exceedingly difficult, I own, to arrive ata clear perception of 
these points; but it is very desirable we should do it. I shail 
not, therefore, take it upon me to say that in this bill, in every 
particular, the exact point has been reached which will yield 
the most revenue, and at the same time furnish reasonable 
protection; but I will say that I have good reason to hope it 
will not be found in the general widely different; and, at the 
same time, I trust it will not be thought any interest has been 
largely burdened. These, however, are things to be deter- 
mined rather by experience than by formula. 


In the very limited time which has elapsed since the bill came 
from the ether House, it has not been possible for the Commit- 
tee on Finance, to whom it was referred, to acquire, by minute 
examination and deliberate study, that intimate knowledge of 
sucha variety of details as they should have derived from a 
more favorable opportunity and adequate time. But, from the 
cursory review which the committee has been enabled to give 
the bill, it would be hardly possible to say they have ascertain- 
ed the relative portions of the burden of duties which it throws 
upon particular and distinctive classes of industry, or compare 
the effect which more or less duty would have upon them. Ta- 
ken asa whole, it will not, however, be found that the duties 
imposed by the bill vary widely from the proper revenue point, 
compared with former tariffs, and guided by our experience. 
And I may say also, that, in most instances, while they furnish 
no more than adequate revenue, and ought not therefore to be 
objectionable, they reach a point of protection in the main 
which ought to be satisfactory. In many cases the scale of du- 
ties is about equal to the rate prevailing in 1838 and 1839, before 
the reduction of the 30th of December of that year. And I am in. 
clined to think, if we could re-enact the duties prevailing in 1839, 
they wouid furcish about the same amount of revenue which 
would be furnished under this bill upon the same articles; 
though the whole amount of revenue received would be much 
greater than was received that year, because so large a rropor- 
tion of the imports were then free which are now dutiable. 

The bill which is now under consideration proposes duties 
which are specific in some instances, and ad valorem in others. 
And if it shall be found, asin many cases perhaps it may be, 
thatthe duties in a specific form may be apparently less than 
duties in the ad valorem form in other instances, and therefore 
that there isan inequality which ought not to exist, it ought 
to be considered that, wherever the duties are specific, although 
it may be that they are not as high, yet asthe specific form isa 
form which cannot be evaded, and which therefore ensures 
certainty, a much less apparent rate of duty will be found a 
more effectual protection than larger ad valorem duties, eubject 
to the uncertainties nd evasions of that system. 

Suppose on manufactured iron your specific duty of twenty- 
five dollars per ton would be considered about equal to an ad 
valorem duty of 30 per cent., and the manufactures of woollen 
goods were made dutiable at 40 per cent. ad valorem. The 
iron manufacturers might eay, “why not give us as much pro- 
tection as you give to woollen maoufacturers?”? My answer would 
be, that the specific duty, which is no more than 30 per cent., 
is a great deal bet'er, and worth more to the manufacturer, than 
an ad valorem duty of 40 yer cent. It cannotbe evaded. The 
other may, and is. So that if it should appear thereare some 
ad valorem duties higher than other specific duties, it is far less 
efficient protection than specific duties really afford. T make 
these remarks to call the attention of gentlemen to the differ- 
ence of these modes of laying duty, anxious that they may ap- 
preciate the distinction, and thus understand the general prin- 
ciple on which the bill is framed. I trust, when they examine 
the matter carefully, they will feel satisfied that, on the whole, 
specific duties, though at lower rates, are the eafest for the rev- 
enue, and most certain for protection 

It will be seen, from the examination of the bill throughout 
its details, that it is not founded on uniformity of duties. There 
is discrimination. It does not go onthe principle of the act of 

1832, that all articles shall be subject to a uniform rate of duty, 
because the trial we have had of that system, as well as the ex- 
perience of all the world besides, demonstrates that all articles 
will not bear the same rate of duties. All civilized and com- 
mercial nations make discriminations in levying duties. All 
will agree, Isuppose, in the general principle of imposing as 
much of the revenue as practicable on articles of luxury—ar- 
ticles consumed by the wealthy, and those best able to bear the 
burden. This is nothing but discrimination. Bat, vefmtu- 
nately, luxuries are a class of articles which will not bear the 
highest rate of duty. If imposed, it wili not be paid. The ar- 


A 





ticles will not be imported. 


We must, therefore, impose such 
duties as will produce the largest amount of revenue. How- 
ever unjust I may appear on the faceof the law wo impose leze 
on luxuries than on necessaries, yet it ie found, by actual! expe- 
rience, that high taxation of luxuries diminishes revenue, and 
it therefore b comes apparent that for purposes of fevenie 


lesser duties are required. Andthis ought to be satisfactory Ww 
those who pay duties on necessaries. imination is tor 
their benefit. tis for their advantage to obtain as much as 
possible from luxuries, because the less they will be obliged. 
pay on necessaries. Such effects prove the wisdom of dis- 
crimination, But, however desirable it may be to obtain more 
revenue from luxuries, it cannot be done by high duties, To 
impose them, would be 'o derive a less amount of revenue. Sa'- 
isfied of this, the Finance Committee adhere to the cor- 
rect principle in the amendments which they have recom. 
mended. They want the largest amount ef revenue for the 
treasury. 

There are limits to the consumption of luxuries. You can- 
not impose duties upon them, with the same certainty of pro- 
ducing revenue as on articles of uecessity. And hence it hap- 
pens that, from absolute necessity, the Jargest amount of rev- 
enue is thrown upon articles of gevera] consumption. In point 
of fact, the mass of imports consists of articles of prime ue- 
cessity; and if we are to derive revenue from imports, these 
articles must, of course, pay the most in amount. re is 
abso.uie certainty of vbtaming revenue by levying duties on 
these, because they enter into the general consumption of the 
whole country, and cannot be done without. We cannot dis- 
pense with them: they are essential to the convenience, ac- 
commodation, and comfort of an industrious, enterprising, and 
intelligent people like ours. Not so with articles of luxury. 
If they are charged with high duties, you have no certainty of 
oblainimg revenue. Desirous as we may be, then, to throw off 
the burden of the larger amount of revenue from arucles of 
prime necessity, it cannot be done. We have but to examine 
the details of our revenue receipts for any given series of years, 
to become satiafied ef this. The largest amount of revenue we 
receive from a single commodity is from sugar and molasses, 
Next to these, probably, would be tea and coffee, if we impose 
duty on them, Now, all will admit that it would be extremely 
desirable, if it could be done, to remove the duty from sugar 
and molasses; but all will have, likewise, to admit that we can- 
not, in justice to the treasury, dispense with the revenue de- 
rived from them, We cannot surrender such itema of produc- 
tive revenue, without the most serious embarrassment to the 
treasury, and the neglect of the great interests of the country. 
There are other articles under similar circumetances, but 1 will 
notadvertto them now. ‘Lhese are sufficient to show we 
must rely upon articles of genera] consumption and use to fur- 
nish the revenue for the support of the Government. 

I will barely refer to another articie, upon which much heated 
discussion was formerly had, and may be expected again, on 
the supposed ground of sectional grievance—and that is cotton- 
bagging, which receives, perhaps, as high protection as any 
other article named in the bill. The bill from the House of 
Representatives proposes a duty of five cents per square yard 
on cottun-bagging, or any imported substitute. The Finance 
Committee recommend three and a half cents, the same duty 
established by the act of 132. But, inasmuch as this is @ bill 
for the purpose of raising revenue, and as duties are generally 
raised, I confess I do not see why this articie should not bear 
some addition to present rates as well as other things; and I 
have not, therefore, concurred in the proposed reduction, al- 
though, on the score of protection, I think the domestic pio- 
ducer ought to be satisfied. 

In the firet place, eeeen-eneene is an article which ia al- 
ready furnished, to a large extent, by the home manufacturer. 
I believe it willturn out, from an examination of our statiatics, 
that the annual cotton crop of the country requires something 
like eleven mi.jions of yards of bagging; and our imports in 
1540 were short of three millions of yards, leaving for the 
home « anufacturer eight millions, In some years the imports 
have been less; in others far greater. One would suppose that, 
if we already furnish eight millions out of eleven, it waa evi- 
dence enauct of a sufficient degree of protection, and that the 
manufacturer ought not to call for an increase of duty for that 
purpose. But, on the other hand, it may be said that the in- 
crease of duty from three and a half cente a yard to five cents 
on bagging, would jot be a greater proportion of additional du- 
tythan is imposed on some other articles; and it might be 
asked why should not (hat bear iis portion of the increase of 
revenue? There might, indeed, be some reason for an addi- 
tional revenue from ut, not applicable to other articles. This 
thing of cotton-bagging is not as article which is destroyed at 
once, like other articles, in the consumption of it, It ia 
without being destroyed. Notso with sugar, molasees, tea, anc 
coffee When they are consumed, they are consumed forever. 
But cotton-bagging, after it ia turned into the use fur which it ia 
vought, is again sold, often for its onginal cost, and sometimes 
for more. Itis weighed with the cotton which it envelopes, and 
is sold for the same price. Ihave been well assured by those 
whwu use the article of bagging, that, when the price of cotton 
was high, there was an absolute profit on the bagging in which 
it was packed. Lunderstand cotton-bagging wiil weigh some- 
thing like two and a half pounds per yard, which may be ob- 
tained for twenty ortwenty-five cents. If it weighs two and a 
half pounds, and costa twenty-five cents, and cotton sells for 
ten cents, the expense of the bagging to the planter is wholl 
remunerated. He is not, in fact, the consumer; for he sella it 
again without any, or, if any, very little loss. If the planter 
obtains what his bagging costs him, be certainly ought not ta 
complain of the duty. If be obtamsonly three-fourths of what 
i cosis, he is a consumer to the extent of only one-fourth; but 

it sometimes happens that cotton sells higher than ten Centa per 
pound, aud then he tsa gainer, When cotton sold at ei hteen 
ceats per pound he had a large profit on his bagging. Whether 
he would be a gainer on bagging in a long run ot years, I do not 
pretend to say. This al) depends onthe price for which cotton 
sells. I have, however, been told that some years ego, when 
the price of cotton was high, the manufacturer o bageing 
would have been very glad to furnish the bagging to the planter 
at the price for whitch it was to be sold .by him, or even con- 
siderab'y lesa, leaving the planter a premium for the use of the 
bagging. But of late years the price of cottwn has not proba- 
bly beew high enough to render such a proposition sale. Aas- 
suming that a portion, if not the whole, of the price of the bag- 
ging is returned to the planter, it does seem to me that it fur- 
nishes ground of consideration why this small additional duty 
should not be cbjected to by the gentlemen of the South. 1 


need not, however, enlarge upon the subject; for i will, oy 
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a) rom the objection which usually a 
- ae duty and a tax on bank leone. 3 
~ pext remark I make upon it is, that it is an 
known to the early legislation of our coun- 
and always @ proved by the people, though op- 
"iby the bank interest. It was imposed in the 
of Washington and the elder Adams, and 
in daring the late war. Since the war, the 
rks have been too powerful to be taxed; but they 
reat least declining in power, and the legislative 
upority may be able to cope with them, and re- 
ee them to a contribution to the support of the 
b vernment, from Which they have received such 
s privileges and indulgences, 
fisa good tax within itself, and largely resort- 
19m all paper-money countries. Great Britain 
‘ves above three millions of dollars annually 
“ihe tax on her paper system. We ought to 
brive more, for we have a greater number of 
anks, and they issue a greater quantity of paper— 
saing down to the fractional parts of a dollar; 
hile in England there is no issue less than £5 
rling—say $25. Even at three millions per an- 
gp, it would be a tax worth gathering, and would 
ceed the amount of the land revenue, for the dis- 
bation of which our Constitution has been vio- 
nied, and the most violent efforts of party spirit 
x into action. It is a most proper tax, and the 
mount would most richly repay the trouble and 
he expense of the gathering. 
But it is not merely as a tax, producing good 
venue, that it would be so valuable to the coun- 
ry: its incidental effects in discouraging and sup- 
essing small issues, and fraudulent and insolvent 
sues, would be above all price in protecting the 
reducing classes, and saving the morals and the 
perty of the country from depredation and de- 
poralization. —The stamp duty being equal on every 
iece of bank paper, and being payable in ad- 
nee, the small notes and change tickets could 
ot afford to pay it; and the insolvents would be 
alked at the start, for want of a sufficient quantity 
pf hard money to pay the duty and get their paper 
pat, The annual tax being also on the circulation 
yf each separate piece of paper, the small pieces 
rould sink under it, while the large and respect- 
ble pieces would carry it without feeling it. The 
aluable animals—as horses, cattle, sheep, swine— 
ould carry a pound weight on their backs, with- 
put feeling it; while pestiferous vermin—as fleas 
ot lice—would never hop or crawl under such a 
eight. So of these notes. Those of 20, and 50, and 
dollars, would never fee) it; the profit from them 
ould remunerate the tax; while with small notes, 
nd change tickets, the effect would be fatal. No 
nierest upon them could remunerate the advance 
july and the annual tax. Thus the tax would 
regulate the paper currency in the size of its notes— 
be form in which it does most mischief to the com- 
munity, being that form in which it does most to 
xpel specie; in which it spreads most into the 
lands of the poor; and in which it is most largely 
ounterfeite|. The direct effect from the tax, in 
revenue, will be large and good; the incidental 
fiect, from suppressing small paper, will be still 
arger and better. 
now offer the amendment, and will ask the 
yeas and nays, to get it on the journal; convinced 
that the tax is both right and politic, and believing 
hat the people will approve it whenever they come 
0 understand it. 
[The amendment was rejected. ] 


REMARKS OF MR. I. D. JONES, 
OF MARYLAND, 

In the House of Representatives, June 16, 1842—On 
the motion to reconsider the vote of the House 
insisting upon its disagreemen} to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the apportionment bill. 
Mr. JONES said: 

t. Speaker: I regret totrouble the House with 
any remarks at this late hour of the day, and at this 
late stage of the proceedings upon this bill; but, hav- 
ing been unavoidably absent from the House when 
this bill has been heretofore discussed here, (hav- 
ing voted upon it yesterday, for the firsttime, when 

to recede from our disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate relative to the ratio of 
representation,) I trust the House will indulge me 

i giving, very briefly, my views both upon the 

general merits of the question, and upon the atti- 

‘ude in-which the bill now stands in reference tothe 
two Houses, . 


iis now perfectly evident that the bill is threat- 
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ened with entire failure, in consequence of the dif- 
ference of opinion between the two Houses of Con- 
freamy Reeeniariy as to the ratio of representation. 
This House passed the bill with the ratio of 50,179. 
The Senate amended it by substituting 70,630. The 
ratio proposed by the House would have given.a 
House of Representatives of 306 members. The 
amendment of the Senate, with their proposed 
fractional representation, would make the House 
consist of 223, and, without the representation of 
fractions, of 217 members. The House returned 
the bill to the Senate, with their disagreement to 
both of their amendments, after a debate here in 
which, I understand, some of the most prominen! 
members of this House denounced the Senaie as 
an “aristocratic” body, and as insolently presump- 
tuous in attempting to change the ratio fixed by 
this House. The Senate vote to insist upon their 
amendments, and return the bill tous with a mes- 
sage to that effect. Here, it was apparent, a seri- 
ous difficulty was likely toensue. In the aspect of 
the case then presented, it was evident that, without 
a spirit of calm deliberation, of forbearance, con- 
ciliation, and compromise on the part of both 
Houses, the bill must be lost. But what has been 
the character of the debate here?’ I could the more 
readily have excused the harsh language, and the ex- 
cited and intemperate remarks upon the Senate by 
the young member from New York, [Mr. Gorpon; | 
but what apology or justification can be made for 
the extraordinary course of remark of the venera- 
ble member from Massachusets?[Mr. Apams.] 

{Mr. Gorpon rose and said he would like to 
know how much older the gentleman from Mary- 
land was than himself?] 

Mr. Jones said, | beg the gentleman’s pardon. I 
do not claim to be so old as that gentleman. The 
contrast I intended was not between that gentleman 
and myself, but between that gentleman and the 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams.] Ithink the gentleman is not so old as the 
member from Massachusetts. 


I listened to the remarks of the venerable and 
learned gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] with mingled emotions of surprise and 
regret. ‘That gentleman’s advanced years, long 
political experience, and the lessons of profound 
philosophy which his long and eventful life has 
afforded him pre-eminent opportunities to acquire, 
ought to have given us a guaranty that, in such a 
crisis as this, we should have had from him a dig- 
nified forbearance, and the calm counsels of pro- 
found wisdom to smooth the way towards a speedy 
and friendly adjustment of thedifference in opinion 
between the two Houses. But, instead of pouring 
the oil of conciliation upon the troubled waters, 
under the impulses of manifestly deeply excited 
feelings he poured forth torrents of bitterness, and 
aided, by all his mighty energies, to increase the 
storm. He announces his preference for the most 
harsh proceeding toward the Senate which is 
known to parliamentary Jaw. He would pass over 
the usual and coneiliatory mode of insisting upon 
our disagreement and inviting a conference by 
committees, and vote at once to adhere to our disa- 
greement! To accomplish this, he invokes against 
the Senate the resentment of this House; admon- 
ishes us against crouching to the Senate—against 
yielding to their supercilious and presumptuous pre- 
tensions; and utters denunciations calculated to ex- 
cite the prejudices of the ignorant and thoughtless 
against that co-ordinate branch of the National 
Legislature. He announces, very emphatically, 
that he is a democrat! and would protect the privi- 
leges of this House “against the encroachments of 
that aristocratic body!” 

Whilst I lament the tone and temper of these re- 
marks as peculiarly unfortunate, unbecoming, and 
inapproptiaic to the occasion, I feel called upon to 
repel the imputation of aristocracy, which is thus, 
from so eminent a source, attempted to be cast upon 
the Senate. On the contrary, I maintain that it is, 
in all its purposes, powers, and duties, under the 
Constitution, essentially democratic, Gentlemen 
smile, and seem to consider it a paradox; but, if 
they will give me their attention for a few moments, 
I will demonstrate the trath of my assertion. De- 
mocracy, when applied to the science of govern- 


‘ment, means a government of the people; that is 


where the laws by which the people are governed 
are enacted,.as far as practicable, with the consent 
of the whole people. A democracy, constituted up- 
on the principle of the absolute right of the numer- 
ical majority to govern the minority at will, may 


degenerate, in its practical operation, into as op- 


io 
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pressive a despotism as if it were the tyranny of 
one man. It is for this reason that this Govern- 
ment was not constituted upon that principle, but 
upon the admirable by-is that the laws by which 
the people are to be governed shall have the sanc- 
tion, not only of that numerical majority which is 
represented in this House, bat also of a majority of 
the States, which are represented in the Senate; 
anc, in extreme cases, by a vote of two-thirds ot 
both Houses, This is the true American democ- 
racy—the real republicanism of our Government: 
approaching, as nearly as practicable, to a govern- 
ment of the whole, for the good of the whole; and 
not of a bare majority, for the interest of that ma- 
jority. 

For instance: in a community of one thousand 
persons, with the absolute right of government in a 
bare majority, the lives, liberty, and property of 
four hundred and ninety-nine would be governed 
by laws passed by five hundred and one. This 
the gentleman from Massachusetts would call de- 
mocracy. But suppose the government of this 
community should be so constituted, by compact 
among its citizens, as to require the concurrence of 
three-fourths of the citizens before any law could 
operate. Then the minority of two hundred and 
fifiy would be governed by a majority of seven 
hundred and fifty. Would not that be a much 
nearer approach to a government of the whole peo- 
ple than the other?) And would a feature of the 
government, which thus required a larger propor- 


tion than a bare majority to enact laws, be justly 


liable to the charge of being aristocratic? 

Without, therefore, detaining the House with 
any special remarks upon the powers and duties of 
the Senate, I may ask if, in its very design and 
operation, it is not apparent that it does insure such 
a ccneurrence of the Representatives of the States 
in legislation, and in the discharge of its other 
functions, not only more effectively to protect the 
rights of the minority, but to render the Govern- 
ment more democratic, more a Government. of the 
whole people, than if the people of this Union were 
at the mercy of a consolidated Government, wiih 
the right in a bare majority to control, by its legis- 
lation, the lives, liberty, and property of the rest? 
l regard the Senate as one of the most admirable 
features of the Federal Government; as one of the 
proudest monuments of the wisdem of our. fore- 
fathers; as the sheet-anchor of the Constitution; the 
bulwark of liberty; the impregnable fortress which 
guards the reserved rights of the States. 


This House, too, has its high powers and prerog- 
atives under the Constitution ; andno member here 
will be found readier than 1 to maintain and de- 
fend it, to the utmost of my poor abilities, in all its 
constitutional privileges, and against every unjust 
imputation. ‘Thereare bills which the Constitu- 
tion-has provided shall originate only in this House; 
but this isnot one of them. The Senate had the 
constitutional right to originate a bill upon this 
subject, and to have sentit to us. In all cases the 
have the heretofore unquestioned right of amend- 
ing any bill whichthis House may pass, 

Ido not perceive, then, any good reason for all 
this extraordinary excitement, feeling, and furious 
denunciation against the Senate, for proposing to 
amend this bill—as if reciprocal amendments by the 
two Houses, of bills which have passed the one or 
the other, was some unusual oceurrence. Gentle~ 
men seem to suppose that, because this bill refers 
exclusively to the organization of this House, fix- 
ing the number of which it shall consist under the 
last census, the Senate ought to have taken 
this bill and passed it, as we sent it to them. There 
is nothing in the Constitution to this effect. There 
is nothing to this effect in reason or in common 
sense. All the reasons why the Senate should 
have the right of amending any bill, apply at least 
with equal force tothis. Nor can | see why they 
should be required to give a mere formal concur- 
rence to this bill, as passed by this House, rather 
than consider it as a matter submitted to them, 
under the Constitution, for the exercise of their 
best judgment, and, in the conscientious discharge 
of this solemn duty, propose such amendments as 
they deemed requisite and proper. 

The Senate have considered it their duty to pro- 
pose amendments: this House have disagreed to 
those amendments. The Senate have insisted 
upon their amendments: this House have insist- 
ed upon their disagreement. And the motion now 
pending is, that we reconsider our vote to insist 
upon our disagreement, Ifthis sheuld not prevail, 
J hope we shall adopt the usual proceeding in such : 
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cases, according to the parliamentary law—appoint 
a committee of the most considerate, discreet, and 
conciliatory members, to meet a similar committee 
on the part of the Senate; and let that joint commit- 
tee of conference adjust the difference of opinion 
between the two Houses. If neither the ratio of 
the House nor that of Senate can be agreed upon, I 
do not doubt that some intermediate ratio may be 
selected, upon which the two Houses may unite. 

But I would fain hope, if pride of opinion be not 
ioo firmly entrenched behind the breastwork of 
prejudice and resentment, (which, I fear, may have 
been interposed by excited denunciation,) that acool, 
calm, and impartial review of the real merits of the 
chief question at issue—to wit, the ratio of repre- 
sentation-—will induce the House to reconsider their 
vote, and recede from their disagreement to that 
amendment ofthe Senate. I have no hesitation in 
avowing my decided preference for the ratio of the 
Senate over that of the House; and I will briefly 
state the grounds of that preference. 

| voted against the Senate’s amendment, giv- 
ing an additional member to those States which 
have a fraction over a moiety of the ratio, because, 





not having had time to consider the subject fully, 
and finding that Gen, Washington vetoed the first 
apportionment bill, and that one of the grounds of 
his veto was this very feature of fractional repre- 
sentation, | was not satisfied of the propriety of that 


feature; and I thought it the safest rule, when in 
doubt, to vote in the negative. But if the House 
should adopt both of the Senate’s amendments, we 
should have a Honse of 223 members, instead of 306, 
as proposed by the House’s ratio. 

Now, I consider the question as to whether this 
House shall consist of the one number or the other, 
as a mere question of expediency—of convenience 
and economy. I cannot agree with gentlemen. who 
represent it as a question of momentous political 

rrinciple, and one involving the vital interests of 
ree representative government, that this House 
shall be largely increased in numbers. 

The argument for the smaller ratio and large 
House, is, that there may be greater facilities for a 
mutual personal acquaintance between the ‘Repre- 
sentative and the constituency; that the Represent- 
ative may know the local wants and particular in- 
terests and wishes of those whom he represents; that 
his responsibility may be concentrated, and his ser- 
vices rendered more efficient. 


It is certainly admitted that the Representative 
should be well acquainted with the duties which he 
is required to perform; anda personal acquaintance 
with his constituents is desirable, as far as may be 
practicable. But the question is, is there anything 
in the difference between the two ratios which can 
so materially affect, in the results, the relation of 
the Representative to his constituency, so as in the 
one case to increase, and in the other to impair, his 
efficiency? 

This inquiry will lead us to look a little into the 
constitution of our National Government, to con- 
sider the nature and extent of its powers, and the 
consequent duties of Representatives in Congress. 
If gentiemen will consider the peculiarities of our 
system of government, they will perceive that 
analogies drawn from the House of Commons in 
Great Britain and the Chamber of Deputies of 
France, are utterly inapplicable to the House of 
Representatives of the United States. The Parlia- 
ments of Great Britain and France are invested 
with the entire legislative power—municipal and 
national—over their respective realms. 

But how different is our system! Here, we 
have twenty-six States, sovereign and independent 
of each other in reference to all their internal, lo- 
cal, and municipal laws and regulations, each with 
a separately organized Government of executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments. The written 
constitution of each State Government, deriving its 
authority from the consent of_the governed, leaves 
its legislative department in the possession and ex- 
ercise of the mass <n powers, which, in its 
internal relations, affect the life, ey and prop- 
erty of the citizen. By the division of each State 
into counties, and the full representation of each 
county in the State Legislature, you will at once 
perceive what a mass of legislation (which, in 
Great Britain and France, is performed by the Par- 
liament) is here performed by the several State Gov- 
ernments. But the people of the several States 
have united in the formation of a National Govern- 
ment. They have established the Constitution of 
the United States. In that Constitution they have 
enumerated the powers which they have merged 
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in the Union, and delegated to the National Legis- 


lature. Those powers are, for the most part, na- 
tional powers, affecting our external relations with 
foreign nations, and the intercourse among our- 
selves; as the powers of making war and peace, and 
the regulation of commerce between the States, and 
with foreign nations, with the other enumerated 
legislative powers, all of which are expressly “‘vest- 
ed in a Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives.” Gentlemen will see that whereas, in Great 
Britain, Parliament has to enact both the munici- 

al and national legislation, in our system the legis- 
[ation is divided between the States and the Gen- 
eral Government. The several States are divided 
into counties, for the convenience of municipal 
government, andthe election of county officers and 
State Representatives; and we propose, by this bill, 
thatthey shall be divided also into congressional dis- 
tricts, for the convenience of electing Representa- 
tives tothis House. 

The question is, shall each of those districts em- 
brace fifiy or seventy thousand constituents? And 
from the view I have exhibited of the duties to be 
performed, I submit to the deliberate judgment of 
this House whether there is anything in the nature 
of those duties which can render the efficient Re 
resentative of a district containing 50,000 inha 
itants, less efficient as the Representative of the 
district enlarged so as to embrace 79,000? Are there 
any conflicting interests, real or imaginary, be- 
tween the different sections of the same State, to 
affect this question? Certainly not; for in many of 
the States the whole number of Representatives is 
elected by general ticket. 


And when we speak here of seetional interests, 
we refer not to sections of a State, but to the great 
geographical divisions of the Union, embracing 
several States—as the Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States. If, then, there is nothing in 
the difference between the prepone? ratios to Jessen 
the responsibility or impair the efficiency of the 
Representative, then arise the considerations of ex- 

ediency to which I alluded, which determine my 
judgment in favor of the larger ratio. They are, 
the convenience and facility in transacting the busi- 
ness of the House, and economy in the expenses of 
legislation. 


From my short experience here, I infer that a 
House of three hundred and six members would 
obstruct and delay the public business much more 
than one of two hundred and twenty-three. In the 
British House of Commons, forty members make 
a quorum; and I believe they are not in the habit 
of purposely delaying the public business by calls 
of the ayes and noes. Our Constitution requires 
a majority of the whole number of which the 
House is composed to form a quorum, and gives to 
one-fifth of the members phd the right to re- 
quire the ayes and noes to be recorded on any ques- 
tion. Itseems that we are doomed always to wit- 
ness here the contests of party strife. Almost every 
question which is here discussed is pressed into the 
service of party; and, on the one side or the other, 
it is supposed that electioneering capital may be 
made by exhibiting the vote of parties on the ayes 
and noes. And when a bill is pressed to a vote 
against the wishes of the minority, a favorite mode 
of obstructing or embarrassing its progress is by 
making, successively, all the motions known to par- 
liamentary law which can create delay, and by de- 
manding the yeas and nays on cath. With the 
present number of the House, every taking of the 
ayes and noes occupies half an hour. Increase the 
House to three hundred and six, and little (if any) 
less than three quarters of an hour will be occupie 
from the demand of the ayes and noes till the an- 
nunciation of the vote. In political warfare, the 
minority hold up to the country the party in the 
majority as responsible for what is done, for what 
is not done, and for the duration of every alternate 
session of Congress, although half of the time of 
the session of the House may have been consumed 
by their useless and vexatious calls of the ayes and 
noes. “Time is money,” and these delays are at- 
tended by a heavy expense to the nation. 

In addition to other items of expense attendant 
upon the proposed increase of the House, a very 
large one will be found inthe pay and mileage of 
the proposed difference, between the two ratios, of 
eighty-three members. Nearly all of them will 
come from New York and the far South and 
West. Their great distance from the seat of Gov- 
ernment will render their mileage a very heavy 
item. If gentlemen will make an estimate, they 





will find that, in the pay and mileage alone the a 
ference of ao in favor of the Senate’s ratio tt 
the time the bill will operate, will not fall f 
of _ er of dollars. * shor 
nstead of what seems to me te be an 
unwise policy—the sudden reduction rears ly 
army and navy, as proposed in the bills wan 
have been passed by this House—I submit to a 
tlemen whether a “retrenchment” of the num nm 
and expenses of this House be not far more ¢ : 
patible with the interests of the country and fx 
more likely to command the cordial approbatj 
the American people? — 

i implore gentlemen to consider this quest; 
solely with reference to the true interests of the 
ey Let not your minds be fettered by feel 
ings of resentment towards the Senate. It has hee, 
urged here, that, in debate in the Senate, harsh a 
derogatory reflections were made upon the change 
ter and conduct of this House, and upon the scene 
of noise, uproar, confusion, and strife, which dens 
? regret to say, we have too frequently Witnessed 

have neither heard nor read the Senate’s debate 
Whatever it may have been—-however improper oy 
intemperate—it ought not to have ihe slightest in 
fluence upon our judgment in reference to the ques. 
tions at issue. That a restoration of order and de 
corum to the deliberations of this House is “a gop, 
summation devoutly to be wished,” is unguestiona. 
ble. But certainly there is little prospect of this re. 
form in the proposition to increase the numbers of 
the House. That reform must be effected by the 
people themselves. They must discard from the 
national councils the rash, intemperate, and violent 
who, yielding themselves to the uncontrolled fury 
of passion and license of tongue, create scenes of 
confusion and uproar disgraceful to the American 
Congress—which, in its deliberations, should reflect 
the majesty, and dignity, and decorum of a nation 
of freemen. Here should be afforded a high and 
impressive example of that chastened submission 
to LAW AND ORDER, Which gives assurance of the per- 
petuity of our free institutions. 

I conclude, in the hope that the spirit of ‘concilig. 
tion and patriotism may prevail, and that the differ. 
ences between the two Houses may be speedily anj 
amicably adjusted. . 


REMARKS OF MR. J. C. CLARK, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Representatives, August, 1842—0y 
the bill making appropriations for the construc. 
tion of harbors at Milwaukie, Racine, and South. 
port, in the Territory of Wisconsin. 


Mr. J. C. CLARK said that he was now, and 
ever had been, the steadfast friend of internal im. 

rovements. His votes, on the records of the 

ouse, in favor of the Cumberland road, and other 
public works, gave convincing evidence of that 
friendship. But while he thus gave assurance of 
devotion tothe cause of internal improvements, he 
could not withhold the expression of his unqualified 
condemnation of the profligacy and extravagance 
which had characterized the expenditures of money 
on these works. The wild and startling difference 
between estimates and results is well calculated to 
cause the most ardent friend of improvements 
to pause and hesitate before he votes for fur- 
ther expenditure of the public money, until some 
guaranty be given that the future will not witness 
the same waste and extravagance which have 
marked the history of the past. 

As a member of the Committee.on Commerce, 
and as its organ, Mr. C. had, at the present session, 
submitted a report on the management of the light- 
house establishment of the United States. The 
committee were instructed to inquire into the vp 
diency of transferring the superintendence of thal 
establishment from its present able, honest, and dis- 
creet superintendent, to the engineer corps. With 
the view of ascertaining the prudence and propriety 
of such transfer, the committee directed their atten- 
tion to the manner in whichthe engineer corps h 
discharged their duties in connexion with the plan- 
ning and construction of the public works. Mr.C 
asked the indulgence of the committee to read 4 
portion of that report: 

“The construction of all our public works, up ( 
1838, was confided to the engineer corps of the 
ay In that year (August 23) twelve of these 
works were transferred to the topugraphical corps. 





In 1839 (January 22) fifty-five were also trats 
ferred; and one (the Delaware breakwater) was 
transferred in June of that year, No appropriations 
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ee ——————————— —————————:?_ ——S::_SsX—nOOOSws::___——_— Speientgeacngeeranapatpem 
‘to frighten men from their propriety’) will mean 


nsequence having been made for the pros- 
eee the public works since 1838, but little 
york has been done, or money expended on them 
since that period, or since they have been placed in 
charge of ‘he topographical bureau. 

“fy what manner the administration of our public 
yorks will hereafter be conducted (if, indeed, any 
fyrther progress 1D them be authorized by Con- 
gress) by the corps to which they have been trans- 
ferred, remains to be seen. 

“ff the same errors of calculation, want of econ- 
gny, delays, and mismanagement, which character- 
iged the proceedings of the old engineer corps, find 

ace in the administration of the new, Congress 
should long hesitate before it consigned to its care 
wy portion of the public works, and the vast ex- 

nditure of money attending their construction. 

“With a view of enabling the House to judge of 
the propriety of making the suggested transfer to 
the engineer corps, the committee have prepared 
astatement of the estimates and expenditures of 
many of our public works, (Statement annexed, 
marked H.) 

“This statement should be taken in connexion 
with, or as a supplement to, a report of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means on the same subject. 
(See Reports of Committees of the Honse, 1835- 
36, vol. 1, No. 297.) A comparison of these esti- 
mates with the expenditures may suggest doubts 
whether light-houses, or any other public works, 
should be committed to the guardianship of men 
who, however scientific, seem tohave wanted judg- 
ment, taet, and just notionsof economy. It is to be 
hoped, if the old works are to be completed, ornew 
works are to be commenced, that the topographical 
bureau may profit by the experience of their prede- 
cessors, and avoid their errors. 

“In a report recently made by this commitiee, in 
regard to the light-house on Fiynn’s Knoll, &c., 
hey referred briefly to the manner in which money 
had been expended on the public works, and spoke 
of what the country had a right to expect from 
their management, under: the direction of the to- 
pographical bureau. When the prudence and ef- 
ficiency of such management shall have been satis- 
factorily developed, it will be time to consider the 
aoe of transferring to it the charge of our 
ight-house establishment; until then, the commit- 
tee are of opinion that the superintendence of that 
establishment should remain unchanged. 

“From the statement referred to, it appears that 
the original estimate of cost of twenty-three pub- 
lic works was - - - - $735,000 
That the actual expenditure has been - 2,382,000 
And that the estimate to complete 

seventeen of them is - : - 1,933,000 
showing that the expenditure exceeds the original 
estimates by more than 220 per cent.; and that the 
expenditure and the estimates to complete exceed 
the original estimates by more than 480 per cent. 

“The committee have referred to the estimates 
and expenditures on our public works for the pur- 
pose merely of enabling the House to judge 
whether it would be proper to commit the light- 
house establishment to new hands. 

_ “The committee would cast nu censure on the pol- 
icy which prompted the construction of harbors, 
breakwaters, and clearing of rivers from obstruc- 
tions. They have promoted, and will, under the 
lostering care of enlightened statesmen, continue to 
promote, the great interests of commerce. They 
indulge the hope and belief that, whenever the con- 
dition of the public treasury will warrant the ex- 
penditure, our artificial harbors, on which so much 
money has been lavished, and nearly all of which 
are now fast going to ruin, will be permanently 
completed; and that new works in many portions 
of the country, imperionsly demanded by the wants 
of navigation, will be thoroughly consiructed. If 
any inducement were wanting to hasten the pace of 
the patriot towards the goal of our real independ- 
ence—and independence of foreign luxuries and 
foreign workshops—it may be found in the dilapi- 
dated condition of our public works, and in the 
Pressing calls from many parts of the country for 
lew safeguards to lite and property, exposed, in the 
Prosecution of doubtful voyages, to the fury of the 


_ “ements on the ocean and the lakes. The com- 


mittee believe it to be the part of wisdom to fill the 
Public treasury with money, levied in the shape of 
® lax on the consumers of foreign produce and 
manufactures coming in competition with ours, 

tent for all the purposes of a prosperons com- 
merce, of international communication, and nation- 
aldefence. Then protection (a word often used 


. 
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something more than a mere temporary aid to do- 
mestic manufactures. By raising revenue in the 
manner and for the purposes indicated, our ships, 
freighted with the rich products of our soil, will 
find protection in safe and commodious harbors and 
breakwaters; our national peace and honor will find 
protection in a well-appointed navy, in forts and 
steam-batteries impervious to assaults; and our lib- 
erties will find protection in the hearts end hands of 
a contented and prosperous people, proud of a Gov- 
ernment which devotes its energies to the develop- 
ment of the vast resources of the country, and to the 
advancement of national and individual wea!th 
and happiness. But this, perhaps, may be consid- 
ered foreign to the matier in hand. It is referred 
to for the purpose of preventing any inference of 
hostility on the part of the committee to our works 
of public improvement. They war not with the 
improvements, but with the manner and improvi- 
dent expenditure of their construction.” 


Mr. C. called the attention of the committee to a 
table of estimates and expenditures of certain of 
our public improvements, as exhibited in a table 
appended to the report referred to—a table which 
had cost Mr. C. some labor to prepare: 


List of public works, original estimate of cust, expenditure, 
and estimate to complete them. 





Expendi- |Estim’te to 








Original 
Works estimate ture. | complete 
of cost. | work 
Conneaut creek (a) $20,000 #43,000 | = $70,000 
Cunningham creek 2.000 20.000 | 22 000 
Grand river ‘ -| 15000 55,000 | 82.000 
Cleveland harbor - | 10,000 123 000 66.000 
Chicago harbor : 59 000 188.000 | 216,000 
Big Sodus bay (6) - 72.000 138 000 50,000 
Provincetown harbor 3,000 41,000 16,000 
Plymouth beach 43,000 62,000 | 2.000 
Biack river, Ohio - 25,000 63.000 | 90,000 
Presqu’isle 40 000 142 000 | 324,000 
Dunkirk harbor 9 000 87,000 | 201,000 
Genesee river . . 54 000 148000 | 160,000 
Black Rock harbor (c) 37.000 62,000 | 
Oswego harbor 33,000 | 186,000 | 168,000 
Kennebunk river (@) 6 000 36.000 | 
Cape Fear river 72,000 | 203,000 | 60,000 
Ocracock inlet (d) - 58.000 132,000 
Huron river . 9,000 40,000 | 114,000 
La Plaisance bay (d 6,000 19,000 | 
River Raisin : 55,000 90,600 | 74,000 
Ashtabula creek 21.000 64 0u0 | 78,000 
Vermillion barbor - 61,000 53000 | 140,000 
Redriver - . 25,000 397,000 
735,000 | 2382,000 | 1 933,000 
| 2,382,000 
2,382,000 | 4,315,000 
735,000 


735,000 


1,647,000 3,580,000 


(a) Round numbers. (4) For 1838 only. (c) In 1839 amal- 
gamated with Buffalo harbor. (d) No estimate to complete. 





Mr. Tuompson of Indiana having, in his re- 
marks, supposed that Mr. C, was hosule to the bill 
because he had referred to the great disparity be- 
tween the estimates and expenditures, (of which he 
had taken notice,) Mr. C. said that he wanted not 
to be misunderstood either here, or by his constita- 
ents, in regard to this subject. He knew the public 
spirit and patriotism of his constituents too well to 
believe, for a moment, that they would tolerate their 
Representative in an opposition to a system which 
had already contributed so largely to the advance- 
ment of ourcommerce and navigation, and which, 
under the fostering car: of the Government, is des- 
tined to minister copiously to the acceleration of 
our progress to wealth and greatness. I should 
shrink from their withering frown, were I to meet 
them with the brand of recusancy to my principles 
and to their principles stamped on my brow. 


Mr.C. repeated that he entertained no hostility to 
these improvements, but thought it a fit occasion to 
call the attention of the House and of the country 
to the manner in which the public treasure had 
been, in many instances, expended without due re- 
gard to prudence and economy. 


Mr. C. would invoke the aid of some appropriate 
committee, which had leisure and a stomach for 
the work, to devise some plan which would ensure 
efficiency and economy in this important branch of 
the public service. Unless there be a “turning 
over of a new leaf” by the topographical corps, to 
which is now committed the supervision of these 
works, such a committee might well inquire 
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whether a home department, or a board of internal 
improvement, to be composed of sound practical 
men, should not be organized to take charge of 
these iinportant constructions? 


SPEECH OF MR. WARREN, 
OF GEORGIA. 

In the House of Representatives, July, 1842—On the 
tarift bill, and in reply to Messrs. Buack and 
Cooper of Georgia. 

Mr. CaatrMan: From the course of the debate, and 
probable action of Congress on this bill, as well as 
the remarks of my colleagues from Scriven and 
Columbus, [ Messr. BLack and Coorer,] I feel called 
on to say something connected with the present 
measure, and to give some of the reasons why I 
cannot vote for the bill as it now is; and the more 
so, as I have very little hope of such amendments 
as will enable me to vote for it, and as, in the 
discussion of the subject, lL can view it in no other 
light than as a revenue measure. That some 
revenue bill should be passed, and with as little de- 
lay as it can be done, consistent with the due con- 
sideration of its parts, no one can deny. When 
the state of your treasury is examined, | believe it 
will be found that it is not only now bankrupt, but 
that it has been so for years—at least so far defi- 
cient in its income, as to lead to ruin as certain as 
cause produces effect. No Legislature having the 
taxing power should ever suffer the Government 
of its constituents to be reduced as this Govern- 
ment has been reduced, without the exercise of this 
power; a power of great delicacy, and one which 
no party, as a party, hikes to exercise; and the ex- 
ercise of which, however wise and prudent, rarely 
fails to render less popular the legislator, It is 
right that it should be so. The Representative 
who by law imposes a tax upon his constituents, 
ought to be certain that their Government needs the 
money.to be raised by it; and then he should so exer- 
cise it as to see that the tax is not too high, and that 
it is as nearly equal in its operations on all the peo- 
ple of the Government as possible, If equality is 
not preserved, the injustice tothose on whom the 
heavier burdens fall is such as to call for remedy; 
and when those who are less burdened are con- 
vinced of it, and are honest, they will be the first 
to render equal the burdens. 

I have made these remarks, Mr. Chairman, 
preliminary to the subject, because I feel con- 
strained, by the cqurse of my colleagues, [ Messrs. 
Coorgr and Buack,} to enter into an examination 
of the state of the treasury, when they, for no 
other cause than love of principle, changed their 
political relations, and in their speeches here have 
charged the Whig members from Georgia with ac- 
ting with a party with whom they disagree; and as 
the gentleman from Columbus called on us to come 
out and denounce our political associates, and say 
to our constituents what he may think proper to put 
into cur mouths against the Whigs. Sir, as I dep- 
recate any party discussion on this subject between 
us who should be acting together for the good of 
our constituents, and where we have no difference 
of opinion as to the principles which govern us, it is 
proper that I should state a fact not known in the 
course of this debate. It is, sir, that, some days 
ago, when my colleagues [Messrs. Gawsie and 
Cooper} were contending for this floor, Mr. 
Cooper notified Mr. Gamsce ot his intention to 
so discuss the question as to render it pro- 
per that Mr. Gamace should reply, and sug- 
gested the propriety of his not seeking the floor 
until he [Mr. Paden should go in advance. This 
done, sir, my colleague from Scriven came to the 
rescue; thus giving evidence of a_preconceried 
movement against my friend from Jefferson and 
the Whig members from Georgia. And, sir, other 
members also have thought proper to make re- 
marks in reply to my friend from Jefferson, and 
in which they have sought a pretext in what he 
said of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, and which 
was said in reply to what had been urged by Mr. 
Cooper in reference to the supposed object and 
purposes of the Whig party, and his own close- 
communion notions. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, you have my reason for 
a reply to the gentleman from Columbus, whose 
arguments were not given, and whuse charges 
and facts were stated with so little directness, and so 
much mysterious innuendo, that I was unable to un- 
derstand much of what he Wid say, and very much 
hoped to be assisted by the et of his speech; but 
find that these qualities of his speech put the re- 
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porters as much at defiance as myself; and to know 
what it is, they, as well as others, will have to wait 
for his forthcoming written and printed speech, and 
which, in his brief, he has failed to describe to us. It 
is understood, however, that he charges the Whig 
party with running the Government into debt, to 
create a tariff and bank—the latter of which he 
verily believes will work ruin to our country. It 
is difficult for that gentleman to speak here on any 
subject, without a pass ata United States Bank; 
and if he believes (as I have no doubt he does) that 
it would work ruin to the country, then itis his duty 
to oppose every measure which tends to the char- 
ter of a United States Bank. 


But, Mr. Chairman, for one who boasts of his 
adhesion to principle to the extent that it has 
caused a change of political relations long cherish- 
ed, and that he is still devoted to his principles, and 
a railer against paper money, to find himself with 
the locofoco carrency of Georgia now, requires a 
relinguishment of his close-communion doctrines, 
as professed by him the other day, or a consistency 
in politics {little less worthy of imitation than that 
of another Southern statesman whose political re- 
lations, for the sake of principle, were changed 
about the time the gentleman changed his relations. 

But, sir, to the point: thejcharge is, that the Whig 
party has run the Government in debt, to make a 
pretext for a protective tariff; and several gentle- 
men from the South have boastingly said that the 
compromise has been kept by us most faithfully; 
and now that the time for our benefit has come, the 
Northern Whig manufacturers have determined to 
disregard it. I deny that the Southern statesmen 
have kept the compromise act. They have Vio- 
lated it—negatively violated it; and their negative 
violation of it has produced the indebtedness of the 
Government, and is now the only reason for having 
to raise the duty above 20 per cent. In this my 
colleague was aiding and abetting, and, from his 
then position, should have prevented. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, in the first of the 26th Congress, in 1839 
and 1840, my colleague was a member of this 
House, and, although a new member, he was on the 
Committee of Ways and Means. Then Mr. Cal- 


houn, my colleague, and other Southern anti-tariff 


statesmen, who came tothe rescue of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, and without whom he would not have been 
able to move, and who could have prescribed their 
terms, failed to settle this question. Yes, sir, these 
boasied States-right anti-tariff men came to Mr. 
Van Buren, and founda large deficiency in the rev- 
enues of the Government—the expenditures far ex- 
ceeding the income; the ae act requir- 
ing that, in case of deficiency, the deficiency was to 
be supplied before 1842, by levy of duties on the 
free articles. Where is the Southern man who 
can deny this construction of the act? And, sir, the 
gentleman knew of this deficiency, and that this 
deficiency was increasing as the duties under the 
corapromise act were lessened, and that the conse- 
quence Would be a large indebtedness. Why not, 
then, come to the rescue of the treasury, by lay- 
mga daty on free articles, so as to make up the 
amount? Then was the time to prevent a debt. 
Then he could have shown his desire to carry 
out’ the Compromise act. Then he, and those with 
whditt, in his new relations, he was pleased to act, 
all’ sdw and knew of the certain result of their ne- 
glect to carry out the compromise act. Yet my 
coHeague charges the indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment'to the Whig party. Now, sir, he ought to 
know better. I propose, Mr, Chairman, to state, 
from the finance reports for years past, the condi- 
tion of the treasury; because, sir, I cannot consent 
for my colleague, by his own and his party’s action, 
to involve the Government in debt, and then charge 
it upon the Whig party, and thereby seek an ex- 
cuse for voting against a bill designed to replenish 
the treasury and pay off this debt. Let us look to 
these finance reports, and see what were the re- 
ceipts into the treasury, and from what sources, and 
what were the expenditures, and whether I am cor- 
rect in saying that Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
tion, when it became so charming to my colleague, 
was not spending many millions per annum more 
than its receipts. I commence with the finance re- 
port of 1536, and find that in that year there were 
received into the treasury: 


From customs - . . ~ $19,391,310 
From lands’ - - - - 14,757,600 


and from other sources of revenue a sum sufficient 
to make the amount received thirty-five millions 
and some hundred thousand dollars; add to this 
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sum the amount on hand Ist January, 1835, of 
eight millions and some hundred thousand dollars, 
and you have forty four millions and some hun- 
dred thousanddollars. And, sir, at page 52 of Doc. 
No. 244 of this session, (the comparative tariffs,) 
you have the expenditure of this year of only 
$31,588,180 18, besides payments of debts—leaving 
a considerable balance in the treasury. But it is 
to be remembered that, during this year, in antici- 
pation of this large surplus in the treasury, the act 
was passed distributing the surplus to the States, 
and under which something more than twenty-eight 
millions were distributed in the early part of 1837. 

By the finance report of 1837, it appears that 


there were received— 

From customs - - - - $23,409,000 
From Jands~ - - - - 24,877,000 
and from other sources of revenue, making, in all, 
$48,873,000; and, from the same document, the ex- 
penditures, besides payment of debts, trust funds, 
&ec., $31,544,396 19—the whole making over 
$39,000,000. The balance on hand Ist January, 
1836, by this report, is over $26,000,000. 

What a treasury, Mr. Chairman! What Gov- 
ernment but this ever had such a treasury? On 
hand more than twenty-six millions, and received 
during the year more than forty-eight millions! 
And this into a treasury whose annual expendi- 
tures, up tothe payment of the funded debt of the 
Government, had not exceeded, except one year, 
eighteen millions, and was only seventeen millions 
the year of the last payment on the national debt. 
With this overflowing treasury in 1837, let us turn 
to the state of finances in 1838; and, by the report 
of Mr. Woodbury in 1838, it appears that the re- 
ceipts into the treasury for that year were, from 
customs, $11,169,000. Whata falling off! What 
a failure in the receipts from your customs! And 
then, sir, the sum from the sales of our lands only 
$6,337,000! These two sums, added to the other 
sources of revenue, make $22,643,000. This, be 
it remembered, was in the year 1838; and the ex- 
penditures of the same year were $31,544,000, 
besides debts and trust-funds; making, in all, 
thirty-nine million four hundred and_ fifty-five 
thousand and some hundred dollars. Now, sir, 
deduct from the $39,455,000 the sum received, (to 
wit: $22,643,000,) and you have $16,812,000 more 
expended than was received. What should have 
been done by the then administration, Mr. Chair- 
man? Let my colleague answer to our people 
this question; and let gentlemen from the South, 
who claim to have fulfilled their part of the com- 
promise, answer why it was that they did not come 
to the rescue of the treasury and the South. Let 
them answer why they did not retrench the ex- 
penditures of the Government. Why they did not 
impose a duty on silks, wines, linens, and other free 
articles, to make up this deficiency. But, sir, I 
have thus far treaied this as a deficiency of 
$16,812,000; but when we come to consider the 
permanent sources of revenue, and such as can 
only be calculated on asa support of the Govern- 
ment, the deficiency is much greater. For, in- 
stead of the receipts being $22,643,000, the income 
from the permanent sources, (to wit: customs and 
lands,) the sum is $17,945,000. And the amount 
received from lands is much greater than has been 
received in any one year since. Take this sum of 
$17,945,000—the only sum received from any 
source of revenue at all to be calculated upon for 
the annual expenditures of the Government—from 
the actual expenditures of the Government of 
$39,455,000, and we have the enormous sum of 
$21,510,000 actually expended more than could be 
obtained from permanent sources of revenue. 


How, then, Mr. Chairman, dares my colleague 
(Mr. Coorgr] assume that the present indebted- 
ness of the Government has been produced by the 
Whig party—and this, for the purpose of creating a 

rotective tariff, andthe charter ofa bank? Sir, 
let him look to things as they are; and when he 
comes to fill out his speech, the body of which he 
says he has only given us, let him tell our constitn- 
ents how it was that he, with all his radicalism, 
changed his political relations, long cherished, to 
go tosucha party. Yes, sir, let him explain this 
matter. Sir, | will pass by the finance report of 
1839, which shows a large deficiency fur that year, 
and give him and them the further statement of the 
finances on the day and the hour when this change 
took place, and when he was not only a member 
of this House, but a member of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and, from his ion, must 
have known how deplorably deficient the means of 
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the Government were, under the th 
and, by its reduction under the 
how certainly this deficiency was t 
sir, I give this statement from the report of \ 
Woodbury, then Secretary of the Tretsare : 
by which it appears that the receipts of the) ; 
ernment were for 1840— © Go 
From customs - - - 
From lands - - . ‘ 13 
making, from the only permanent sources of 
enue, only the sum of $16,791,787, and from : 
porary and miscellaneous sources of rey ’ 
$2,506,400; and, of this, was $1,774513 40 
United States Bank; the whole making $19 59. 7 
This, Mr. Chairman, be it remembered aa 
whole amount received during that year: and a 
was the expenditure? According to the int 
before referred to, it was, in 1840, $23 Jor 
Take the receipts of $19,598,187 from the 893 % 
772, (the sum expended,) and we have a deficien, 
of revenue from al! sources, in 1840, of $3,729 - 
And, Mr. Chairman, in order to exemplify the t 
deficiency in the revenue for that year, and the ¢ 
tainty of its increase, first add to this deficien 
the amount received from temporary sources 
is, the $2,306,400—and you have thetrue deticien 
of $6,535,985 during the year 1840. And we a 
be reminded that, by the reduction of duties unj 
the compromise act, only three-tenths of the dati 
above 20 per cent. had taken place; and that 
cording to that act, the other seven-tenths of {h 
duties have been reduced, and which was as y 
known then as now. Itis evident, Mr. Chairms 
that, from the causes then existing, this reductic 
of receipts intothe treasury from 1840, whep 4 
revenue was largely deficient, till this time y, 
certain. But, sir, 1 am not content with this demoy 
stration of the certainty that the revenues of ¢ 
Government, by the then existing laws, would ha 
been diminished; but I charge that this ruin of y 
finances of the Government has been greatly ig 
creased by the unrelenting war waged then, a 
continued by the party to which my colleague} 
attached himself, against the credit of the whol 
country, against banks, and a continual warfare 
any and every institution of the country, excey 
those favoring the hard-money humbug. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I repeat that the positi 
of my colleague, and those of the State-right 
school, who, with him, about the same time change 
their political relations, and who had a peried 
knowledge of the condition of the treasury at th 
time, had it in their power to have supplied thi 
deficiency in the treasury, by carrying out the pr 
visions of the compromise act, in laying duties 
free articles, such as silks, wines, linens, &c. Ye 
sir, let my colleague call to mind the passage 
the treasury note bill in the first session of the 2 
Congress. It was then most falsely pretended th 
the deficiency in the treasury wastemporary. Th 
Whig party then told you it was not so—thatit 
permanent. The state of the finances was referte 
to. Alltono purpose. The tariff question cou 
not be openly touched. The administration want 
the money, but it was a delicate question. Tb 
election was pending; and Southern men, claimig 
to change their political relations then, because ( 
their unalterable regard to principle, failed to cow 
up to the question, and save our own constituen 
from the condition in which they now are—a cot 
dition, every one must know, unfavorable to su 
a settlement of the tariff as we desire. 


I have said, Mr. Chairman, that the tariff que 
tion could not be openly touched, on account ol |i 
election then pending for President. And, by thi 
expression, I intended to say that it was insidious! 
touched. How this was done, Mr. Chairman, ' 
one knows better than my colleagues. They we 
here, and they certainly seauebalan how cautiot 
Mr. Van Buren was in his message, asking ‘ 
power to issue treasury notes. This is in @ C0 
munication to be found in the documents of that 
sion, and which pretended that the receipts into! 
treasury during the whole year would be equal 
the expenditures. This communication was dat 
about the 17th February. And, sir, on the Mtb 
July, Mr. Woodbury (for Mr. Van Buren did! 
do it) asked for additional treasury notes, 
amount of $4,000,000 or $5,000,000. How was" 
dene, sir? My colleague [Mr. Cheom) kao 
that it was done by letter from Mr. ‘Woodbury ' 
the Commitee of Ways and Means. Thus, * 
the wants of the Government. were knowa: 0% 
What expedient was then resorted tot. Way, § 
let it be remembered that the gentleman from 
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gsetts, then at the head of the Committee on 

yfactures, to whom petitions praying the en- 

t of a law to prevent frauds upon the reve- 

en shined reported and passed through 

pue had be . ’ é a 

ibis House a bill for this purpose. This bill was 

rred to the Committee on Finance ofthe Senate, 

of which Mr. Waicur of New York was chair- 

-and he and his committee, desiring to supply 

deficiency in the treasury by indirection, amend- 

24 the bill with some sixteen or seventeen sections, 

iving a construction to the tariff laws differing 

fom the judicial instruction, and intending indi- 

eclly 10 raise this sum Without the odium of a 

yrif,and without its having any effect on the elec- 

tions, Articles admitted free of duty were, by this 

i. under a pretence to preventa fraud on the rev- 

ene jaws, made to pay a high duty, in fraud of 

those importing under the law. This failed, how- 

vet, to be taken up out of its order, and the object 
yas defeated. : ' 

Well, sir, after tke device had failed, what was 
the next effort? Why, sir, it was determined toadd 
a proviso to the fortification bill, stopping the works 
in case of deficiency of money. And, sir, the 
works in Virginia, and perhaps elsewhere, would 
have stopped, had not the laborers agreed to wo1k 
on a credit—which absoluiely left a debt of this 
sort for the Whigs to pay. Now, when the Gov- 
eroment is in debt, and its debt increasing, and we 
are upon the consideration of a measure of finance 
_in this condition, when every member here should 
engage in devising the best system, and, as it is evi- 
dent, when the interests of other sections of the 
country may be promoted by a system injurious to 
our section;—yes, Mr. Chairman, in this condition, 
and when this has been produced by Southern Lo- 
cofocos—and now, ata time when Whigs and Lo- 
eofocos of the South should be united in opposition 
toa partial system of taxation, and when this union 
should exist in the whole South,—where do we find 
our Southern Locofocos? inthe exercise of their 
supreme regard for principle, making war against 
aparty and their supposed candidate for the Presi- 
dency. And this applies in an especial manner to 
my colleagues, who have made a premeditated at- 
tack upon the Whigs from Georgia on this floor, 
But, sir, if they think the interests of our constitu- 
ents are to be promoted by this course, they had a 
right to pursue it. I will not complain, but will 
simply express the apne that it would have been 
aliogether proper to have postponed this discussion 
tothe stump in Georgia. hey, however, madethe 
attack; and I shall devote my hour to them—taking, 
however, some notice of certain other gentlemen; 
and among them, sir, allow me to devote a few re- 
marks to the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Hoimes.] He this morning brought the very grave 
charge against the Whigs, of increasing the expend- 
itures of the Government to such extent as to make 
itnecessary to have a high tariff—and for this pur- 
pore without regard to the interests of the country. 
his charge, whether well-founded or not, comes 

witha bad grace from one of the most prodigal of 
the ancient prodigal party—a party which grew up 
under the administration of the War Department, 
during the eight years of Mr. Monroe’s administra- 
tion. 


If 1, or my radical colleague, [Mr. Coorer,] who 
belonged to the old radical party, and which had its 
commencement under the Treasury Department of 
the same Administration, had brought this charge 
against both Whigs and Democrats, who have 
voted extravagant appropriations, I think it might 
have been endured. I put the inquiry to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, whether he has voted 
against a single appropriation asked for or pro- 
oo Does not every member of this committee 

ow that he has ridiculed every effort to retrench 
the expenditures of the Government, as being un- 
dignified and improper? What was his vote on 
the army bill? What on the navy? What as to 
the expenditures of this House? If, sir, votes for 
extravagant expenditures are criteria on this sub- 
ject, then, verily, we have no man on this floor who 
can more desire a high tariff. But, sir, we have 
had a most interesting speech from the gentleman 
from Alabama, {[Mr. Lewis;] and he, too, has de- 
voted some time to President-making. And heand 
my colleague {Mr. Coorer] both hold forth that the 

hig policy is’ a tariff, bank, and internal im- 

ement. And my colleague has designated Mr. 
y-as the captain of the Whigs; and the gentle- 
man from Alabama holds it perfectly immaterial 
who administers the Government, if the policy ig, 
to prevail; but he thinks as well Mr. Adams or Mr, 
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Clay, as any one. Well, sir, admit, for the sake of 
the argument, that the policy of the Whigs is as 
charged, and that the favorers of this policy should 
be charged with its administration; and even then, 
I apprehend, there would be more claimants forthe 
Presidency than Mr. Adams or Mr. Clay. Where 
is your Magnus Apollo of nullification —the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina? What would be his claims 
to be the standard-bearer of that party who should 
unfurl tothe breeze the motto—tariff, bank, internal 
improvement? Let his votes and speeches in favor 
of a protective tariff in 1816 tell the country of his 
claims upon the tariff party! Let his author- 
ship of the bank of 1816 tell the country to whom 
it was indebted for the existence of that institution. 
Let the days ofits prosperity be recounted, and let it 
be remembered thatthe Senator from South Carolina 
is known to have been its author, and his claims to 
the favors of a bank party will be of no mean order. 
And then, sir; look to his reports while in the War 
Department, under the administration of Mr. 
Monroe, and there you will find the commence- 
ment of that system of internal improvement so 
extravagantand prodigal, as to have given his party 
the name of the prodigal party; ay, sir, let the people 
of that day rise aeeee tell you what impressions 
his conversations then made upon them. Yes, sir, 
they will tell youthat many were convinced that 
the whole country, long before this, would have been 
chequered with canals, affording every part ot the 
country with the most ample improvements of this 
kind. Yes, sir, if his system had not been checked, 
at this day the whole of our finances would not 
have paid the interest on your public debt. Who, 
then, will say that he has not high claims to be the 
standard-bearer of that party whose motto is—tariff, 
bank, internal improvement? If it be said that he 
has changed his opinions and policy on these and 
many other questions of moment, my reply is, that 
he denies any change. Yes, sir, any change, ex- 
cept the change of political relations. And for 
what, sir, does he say these relations have been 
changed? Why, sir, in obedience to his stern and 
unchangeable pec 
But, sir, what am I talking about? I have 
been replying to Southern gentlemen’s anti-tariff 
speeches, as they would have them understood; but 
which, so far from having for their object their op- 
position to the tariff, are in opposition to Mr. Clay, 
and to produce effects favorable to another—subjects 
more proper to be discussed apes the stump or in 
the newspapers, than in this hall. Let gentlemen 
remember this, and I trust we shall not be troubled 
with any other discussion of this kind. But, how- 
ever disagreeable to me, and unprofitable to the 
country, I want my colleagues to understand that I 
ain at all times prepared to defend my position with 
the Whigs, not simply by defensive warfare, but to 
take the war into the enemy’s ranks; and which I 
propose to do before I conclude my remarks, 


But, Mr. Chairman, | have stated in these re- 
marks—what every one who has gixen any con- 
sideration to the subject must have known before— 
that our finances are in a ruined condition; that 
the revenues of the Government are but little over 
half as much as its expenditures. And that esti- 
mates have been made for increased expenditure, 
all know. What, then, isto be done? Am [to vote 
for either of the bills before us? No, sir; 1 cannot, 
and will not. The minimum principle contained in 
each bill alone, would, if there were no other 
objection, command my opposition to it. Between 
the two bills, I have no particular choice; 1 had in- 
tended to say nothing on the subject until the com- 
mittee had determined to take up one or the other, 
and had entered into details. This I see will not 
be done until discussion ceases; and, as each bill 
contains this objectionable feature, I cannot give 
my support to either. Besides, sir, the discrimina- 
tion in this bill for protection is inexcusable, even 
in those who davow the right and justice of the 
measure under other circumstances. We should 
look, in the present wants of the Government, to 
that system and detail which will produce the 
largest sum, with the least oppression to the people, 
in every section of the country. I doubt if this be 
done in either of these bills; the burdens of the 
Government under either of them, in my opinion, 
will not fall equally hard on all sections of the coun- 
try, but be more oppressive on my own section, while 
it will give bounty to capital and jabor of other sec- 
tions engaged in manufactures. 1 know that this is 
a disputed point, and time is not allowed me to go 
into an argument to proye this position; bat I will 


simply. premise that the people of. no particular 
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section are more patriotic than those of other sec- 
tions, and that there are no descriptions of persons 
anxious to pay more for the support of the Govern- 
ment than they can avoid; and yet, sir, you have 
petitions here from East, West, North, and South— 
yes, Mr. Chairman, many—very many, and numer- 
ously signed, from old Virginia! praying to be tax- 
ed—yes, sir, to be taxed higher than they are taxed. 
What does this pave? Sir, it proves that these pe- 
titioners, so far from being tax-payers, expect to be 
receivers of bounties, by an increase of the price of 
their productions. If it be asked what I propose as 
a measure of revenue, | answer, I am for levying 
duties on imports to the amount of twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars per annum, and no more; and for 
reducing the expenditures of the Government, for 
all purposes, (except the extinction of the Van 
Buren debt,) to twenty millions of dollars. And, 
sir, 1 would produce this sum by laying a duty of 
twenty per cent. on all importations except the ar- 
ticles to be exempted ander the compromise act 
of 30th June, 1842; and I would do this on the 
basis of one hundred millions of importations at the 
resent valuation. ‘To this I would add one-fourth 
or the home valuation, and you would have an 
importation of one handred and twenty-five mil- 
lions; and, at twenty per cent. duty, you would have 
the twenty-five millions. If, however, itis believed 
the importations would not reach this sum, then I 
would add three-eighths, or even one-half, io the 
present valuation, so as to make the home valuation 
sufficiently large, that, ata duty of twenty per cent., 
you will raise twenty-five millions. From this, 
deduct for collection one and one-fourth millions, 
and you have lefttwenty-three and three-fourths 
millions of dollars—a sum sufficient to meet the 
expenses of the Government, and reduce the Van 
Buren debt in such manner as to pay it off, and to 
relieve the country from the payment of the inter- 
est on it, in afew years. By this course the pro- 
ceeds ofthe sales of the public lands will be saved 
to the States, which I desire if a system of taxation 
can be adopted which will bear equally on the peo- 
ple of the different portions of the country. 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, I am willing to pay a duty 
on everything for the support of the Government— 
tea, coftee, sugar, salt, iron, and everything clse— 
such duty as wili be necessary for the support of 
the Government with an economical admunistra¢ 
tion of it, And, sir, what Iam willing to pay, as 
a citizen, myself, for the support of the Govern- 
ment, I will vote and support as a Represevtative. 
I am willing to pay a duty on my coffee, to support 
a Government worth the sacrifice; and if it shall 
prove tobe not wotth it, then I am willing toraise 
my voice, and, if need be, my arm, to throw it off. 
But, Mr. Chairman, while on this subject of coffee, 
let me remark upon my colleague’s proposition to 
raise the money for the wants of the Government. 
He would tax everything but coffee 20 per cent. 
And why not coffee as well as other articles? He 
gives the reason; ay, sir, it is that coffee is a ne- 
cessary of life. onderful discovery! that coffee 
is a necessary of life, and the only necessary! 
Everything else he would tax. The iron, without 
which our people could uot make the bread of life; 
the salt, without which our meat could not be saved, 
or our meals sansoned; yes, sir, and the sugar, with- 
out which the coffee would be worthless—all these 
are mere laxuries; these things may be taxed; but, 
oh! save coffee! What means this} Why, I will 
tell you what it means; an I tell you in connexion 
with certain other demagoguical movementsfof 
Georgia Locofoism. In 1840, after my colleagues 
had changed their political relations, for the sake 
of principle, and joined the hard-money Locofocos, 
or all bad suffered defeat, the hard-money Gov- 
ernor of Georgia recommended the Harrison Le- 
gislature to lay a tax for the support of the Govern- 
ment of the State, as the Central Bank, owned by 
the State, and which had theiefore supported the 
State Government with other small sources of rev- 
enue, had failed toafford the amount necessary for 
this purpose. The Legislature met this recom- 
mendation. This hard-money Governor also rec- 
ommended the Legislature to borrow some three 
millions of dollars, and put it into this bank, and 
loan its bills to the people of Georgia to supply the 
deficiency of ashort crop. The Whig Harrison 
Legislature refused to engage in such folly; and 
then it was that this bard-money party, to which 
my colleagues had attached themselves, for the love 
of principle, raised fhe hue-and-cry against the 
Whigs for having taxed the people enormously, 

“and refused to relieve from their embarrass- 
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ments, so easily to be accomplished if they had | 


only taken the advice of Governor McDonald. 
McDonald and relief against high taxes, was their 
motto, And, sir, the leading editors of this party 


were the treasurer and comptroller general of 


the State—the only two men in the State who 
had the means of knowing the amount of the taxes. 
This they stated as from $500,000 to $700,000. 
Thus, sir, was this charge made. And, afler the 
revenue bill passed at the extra session, this party 
of principles charged Congress with having taxed 
tea, coffee, sugar, salt, iron, and coiten bagging. 
And thus, sir, you have the reason of coffee being 
the only necessary of life. The articles named, ex- 
cept tea and coffee, were shown to have paid a 
higher duty than 20 per cent., and on coffee was 
made the great battle in connexion with McDona!d 
and relief against high taxes. Now, sir, my col- 
Jeague, in pretending a desire to exempt coflee, be- 
cause it is the only necessary of life, is only playing 
oul the same game atteipted on the people by the 
last Legislature. When they came together, and 
my colleague was a member of the Legislature, 
Governor McDonald was called on for the amount 
of taxes raised, and reported to the Legislature, on 
the authority of the comptroller general, (one of his 

arty editors,) that the sum was a little over two 
fandred thousand dollars. A large majority of 
Democrats, pledged to reduce the taxes and for re- 
lief of the people, talked over the tax Jaw, discuss- 
ed and rediscussed, reduced salaries, took from the 
University of the State its regular endowment, 
and—what? Why, sir, they passed a bill reducing 
the taxes imposed by the Whig Harrison Legisla- 
ture of 1840 only twenty per cent. This, sir, was 
the mere pretence of the party to redeem its pledge. 
What next, sir? Why, nothing, sir, except that 
Governor McDonald, the head of this principle- 
loving party, vetoed the bill; and for no other rea- 
son than because, he says, the tax imposed by the 
Harrison Legislature of 1840, and for which his 
party had so much abused the Legislature, was no 
more than was absolutelynecessary for the wants 
ot the Government. This was what the Whigs 
said and believed before. And now, after a redac- 
tion of salaries, and taking the endowment of the 
college, agreed by both parties, for the last ten 
years, necessary for its prosperity, the standard- 
bearer of the principle-loving party has declared 
that this much-abused tax was necessary, and that 
the Legislature (the representatives of the people) 
should not repeal it. Well may my colleague de- 
sire to give some new evidence of his opposition to 
the taxing of coffee; but I now assert, that I shall 
be much deceived if he finds in my other colleague 
{Mr. Cooper] such opposition to this tax. And 
why do I suppose my colleague [Mr. Cooper] will 
not oppose this tax? Because he is an anti-protective 
tariff man. And, sir, he knows enough of the 
finances of thegtovernment and its expenditures to 
know that, ifa duty is not imposed on coffee, the 
duty will be increased on other articles equally ne- 
cessary, tothe same amount, and on such articles as 
will make the taxation much more unequal. Let 
me put the case. Go to the iron master, the salt and 
woollen manufacturers, and the boot and shoe men 
of the country, and they will insist on an exemption 
of tea and coffee, and the duties being increased on 
these articles. And thus, because they, manufac- 
turing iron, salt, woollens, boots and shoes, would 
have nothing to pay; but those who purchased and 
consumed these articles, would be the tax-payers. 
These articles to be taxed high, we buy and use at 
the South; and our tax, by exempting coffee, will 
not be diminished, but increased. Put the duty on 
tea and coffee, and the people of all sections use it, 
and the tax will be equal—as fair for one section as 
another; and every dollar raised on it need not be 
raised on iron, salt, and shoes. For these reasons, 
let me repeat that { shall be deceived if my colleague 
[Mr. Cooper] should vote to exempt coffee. With 
this accoun’ of our Georgia tax laws, is it at all sur- 
prising that I should be in favor of receiving our 
mite from the public lands? But, sir, if we can re- 
duce the duties on the items in the bill—such as I 
have mentioned—to the amount of the sales of the 
land, and by this save the people of Georgia from 
taxation to this amount, I would give up the land 
money to this Government: and this, because the 
hill } consider as unequal in its operation in the 
different sections of the country, according to the 
employment of capital and labor. Sir, no State of 
this Union, of such ample rescurces as Georgia 
possesses, and with so little det, needs this fond 
more, or would find greater relief by iis possession, 
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than Georgia. Sir, we have on hand a splendid 
system of internal improvement, connecting the 
Tennessee river with our Atlantic coast, (140 miles 
of this is a State work;) and, within a few weeks 
past, Gov. McDonald, having nothing in the treas- 
ury but the bills of our Central Bank, and they ata 
discount of 14 per cent., went into the exchange 
market, and, | have been informed, submitted to a 
shave of 18 per cent. on these bills, to obtain forty 
thousand dollars to meeta demand for railroad iron. 

Thus, sir, is a Locofoco Governor in such want 
of $40,000 that he submits tothis shave. But, sir, 
[am grieved atthe consequences. What, sir, is the 
loss of the people of Georgia by this financial move- 
ment of Governor McDonald? When he entered 
the exchange market with these bills of the Cen- 
tral Bank, they were at a discount of fourteen per 
cent., and, within a very few days afier he submit- 
ted to this discount, the bills were reduced to twen- 
ly-two per cent. discount—a depreciation of eight 
per cent. produced by the Governor’s operation. 

This depreciation, of itself, was an immense 
loss to the holders of these bills— mostly Georgians. 
One million and a half of dollars of these bills, in 
the hands of the people of Georgia, now depreciated 
near one-fourth! And yet the resources of the 
bank are such as to make every bill ultimately re- 
deemable. Now, sir, when, by Locofoco misrule 
and mal-administration of our finances at home, re- 
sults like these have been produced, I want to know 
why this hard money is so scorned by my hard- 
money colleagues. Why not receive this mite? 
Why not lay hold of it, and all other proper means, 
to restore the credit of the State, and redeem the 
bills of the Central Bank, and save our people from 
this ruinous loss, now in the time of their greatest 
pecuniary embarrassment?—an embarrassment fa- 
cilitaied by locofocoism; first inflating the paper 
currency, then inveighing against it; erecting the 
hard-money standard; reducing the price of every 
thing, and ruinous to every onein debt. And now, 
in the midst of our distress, it is increased by a 
further depreciation of their only currency, and 
my hard-money colleagues here scorn this mite to 
be used, as best it may be, for the relief of the credit 
ofthe Siate, and, of course, the holders of its paper. 
Let those who have changed their long-cherished 
political relations for the love of this party and its 
principles—whose motto is, perish credit, perish 
commerce; those who deal on credit or borrowed 
capital ought to break—let those whose love for 
the principles is indicated by this motto oppose 
the reception of this means of relief; but, sir, 
I will not do it. I have made ne_ profes- 
sions of relief. I have made no complaint 
against the tax for the support of our State Gov- 
ernment. But, sir, I will acquire the means to pro- 
duce the relief if I can, no matter who may ad- 
minister the StateGovernment. I trust, Mr. Chair- 
man, Ishall hear no more of the gentlemen about 
their love of principle, when their practice shows 
thatthe party with whom they act—and this, too, 

urely on aceount of principle—and its standard- 
earer, have done more to depreciate our currency, 
and the price of our own property, than all the 
world besides. Let them remember the profes- 
sions of their party; the promises of relief; of the 
reduction of taxes; the wonderful Central Bank fa- 
cilities to be afforded tothe people. Let them look 
to the distress among our people, and they will 
have reason to cease their political railings, and 
tax their most profound wisdom for the adoption of 
some measure of good to our common country. 
How sickening it must be to our people to hear 
that, by concert, my Locofoco colleagues have 
made an assault on the Whig party, North and 
South, on the discussion of the tariff bill; that they 
should have deemed it necessary to make party 
speeches here, on a question in which there is no 
difference in opinion with us in Georgia. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I say to my col- 
leagues and our constituents, that, until I see that a 
change of my political relations will promote the 
interest of Georgia, I shall not only sustain my 
present relations, but hold myself at all times in 
readiness to defend my position, and expose the po- 
sition of those who have left me for new relations, 
hew associations, and new combinations. 
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Mr. Present: I am deeply sensible of the 
weighty responsibility which rests upon me, in 
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Senate, 


common with the other members of this 
assing upon this important and exciting que y, 
et I have no desire to avoid, no disposin 
shrink from, my full share of that responsibility 
have felt it to be required of me on this. as on 
similar occasions, in the first instance to endeay 
by the most serious and deliberate reflection to 
certain the path of duty to my constituents 
finding this, Ihave no choice left, but mug fol 
it unhesitatingly and undeviatingly, withoy 
gard to collateral consequences of any kind 4, 
I now rise, not with any view to persuade or top 
vince others, but simply to announce to you the m 
clusion to which I have been led, and io place y 
self right before the Senate and the country 
stating very briefly the principal facts and reag 
which have produced the convictions I enter 
and by which my vote will be regulated. Ip thie 
have been anticipated by the Senator from Pep 
sylvania, [Mr. Bucuanan;] and a reference to} 
argument will facilitate my present purpose, Ty 
honorable Senator has announced to the Sen, 
that this bill is extremely objectionable to him. 
is a “bitter pill,” he tells us; yet he will take it. } 
cause he considers it a solemn renunciation, ne 
and forever, of the law for the distribution of , 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands! 

Now, sir, I must tell that honorable Senator. 
Senate, and the nation, that precisely the same re 
son that commends this bill to his acceptance, eq 
mends it to my rejection. If it has, as he says, may 
other highly objectionable features, I can find not} 
ing in the argument he has addressed to the Senay 
to lessen these objections. On the contrary, th 
particular characteristic or consequence (the fin 
surrender of the land fund) which he dwelt upg 
so eloquently, and which to him is a gilding { 
all its other defects, for me only adds tenfo) 
bitterness to the “pill,” and compels me to ty 
from it with utter abhorrence. That honorabj 
Senator and myself differ, as we have alway 
differed, very widely in our views, both as toth 
expediency and constitutionality of the law for th 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the pu 
lic lands He considers it, as he has just told us, uy 
constitutional, unwise, pernicious, and most danger 
ous; I regard it as not only constitutional, but a mod 
wise and beneficent measure, and the most appro 
priate and Jegitimate disposition that can be mad 
of the public lands. These differences are irrecon 
cilable. Ido not complain that he entertains anf 
expresses these opinions. But, sir, shall l—a Whig 
representing a Whig constituency, sent here 1 
maintain and carry out Whig principles—have i 
urged upon me as an argument in favor of a mea 
ure otherwise objectionable, that it surrenders om 
of the most favorite and long-cherished measure 
of the Whig party? Shall I concur with my voi 
and by that vote sanction the denunciations whiei 
have been levelled against a measure we havt 
been contending for with zealous perseverance fo 
ten long years and more; and which, but a fe 
short months ago, all the departments of this Gor 
ernment concurring, we established by law? Nay, 
more: shall I ratify and confirm this perpetual 
nunciation of this valued and valuable measure 
by recording my vote in favor of the pending bil! 
Shall I—can I—can you, Mr. President, in thismar- 
ner, and under such circumstances, renounce a0 
agree to abandon forever, here, in the face oi the 
Senate and of the world, this last remaining pnt 
ciple of that glorious party which succeeded 9 
triumphantly to the Government of this country 
Save. 1841, and trom which our generous and 
noble constituents expected, and bad a right to er 
pect,so much of good? I mean not to cast any 
reproaches, sir. For what is past, 1 intend to ce 
sure no one. But we have failed, or been foiled, if 
almost everything we have attempted since ¥ 
came into power. We have been thwarted an 
disappointed at almost every turn heretofore. Thi 
measure—this distribution policy--we carried; it 
this we thought, and the country believed, we be 
succeeded; and now, behold, it is urged and presst 
upon us to pass this bill, because it virtually surres 
ders finally and forever this last solitary Whig met 
ure—just at the time, too, when the States 2 
about to enter upon the fruition of some of its # 
vantages. Sir, for one, I'say I cannot, and I wil 
not, do any such thing; and for this reason, as wel 
as for others which I will presently assign, | 0 
resolved, whatever other gentlemen may % 
solemnly to record my vote aganst the bill bef 


you. . : | 
Mr. President, I promised you I would be bit 
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and I will a my word: otherwise, there is much 
more I would like to say on this topic. I shall have 
io touch upon it incidentally, as I pass rapidly on, in 
connexion with another topic. A word now about 
revenue. The Senator who preceded me has ar- 

ed that there is an insurmountable, an overpow- 
ering necessity, to pass this particular bill, to pro- 
yide revenue to carry on the Government; and that 
the choice is between this bill and nothing. I can- 
not admit this is a correct or a fair presentation of 
the case. Are we notin the possession of the full 

wers of the Congress of the United States? Can 
we not mould this bill into any shape the majority 
see fii? Can we rot alter and amend it in any way? 
And can we not, if gentlemen are determined to 
bring it to the final vote in its present objecticnable 
shape, and it is defeated, as now appears probable,— 
can we not immediately frame and pass another 
and a better bill?) Most certainly we can. Gentle- 
men must not, therefore, put it to me that I am to 
vote for this bill precisely as they have seen fit to 
make it, or take the responsibility of leaving the 
Government without revenue. No, sir; I can as- 
sume and retort upon them from their own position, 
that the choice for them is between taking the amend- 
ments that have been offered, or some of them, or 
nothing; and if they persist in refusing such amend- 
ments as will make the bill acceptable to a majority, 
theirs is the penponsieality, of leaving the Govern- 
ment without revenue. Besides, sir, I have before 
voted for measures of revenue which passed, and 
have failed elsewhere: and I am willing now to 
make this a good revenue bill, and then to pass it; 
or, if it fails to pass because, in the form in which 
you have placed it, and with the consequences you 
say are to flow from it, it is too “bitter a pill” for the 
majority of the Senate, I shall be willing forthwith 
to set about making and passing one that is more 
acceptable. But if you who now insist upon this 
bill, and will have nothing but this bill—if you see 
fit, after it shall have been rejected, to adjourn the 
Congress and go home, because the majority would 
not agree to be dictated to by the minority, it will be 
you, and got I, who must answer for not providing 
adequate revenue. I shall perform my duty in vo- 
ting against this bill; and if, because you cannot get 
precisely what you require, you therefore will agree 
to nothing else; and if evil should hereafter come 
of it,—I can say to all concerned in such a move- 
ment, the deed will be yours, and yours also must 
be the consequences. For myself, I can say—hav- 
ing heretofore concurred in passing adequate reve- 
nue bills, and being still not only willing but anx- 
ious to pass any bill for that purpose which shall be 
based upon fair, just, and equal principles,--if the 
unhappy state of things so feelingly and eloquently 
predicted by the Senator from Pennsylvania should 
come to pass, it will not be my fault; and I shall 
have it in my power to tell the honorable Senator, 
in the language of Shakspeare— 

“Shake not your gory Incks at me; 
Thou canst not say I did it.” 

But this is not a revenue bill. It will not, I fully 
believe—and experience will prove that opinion to 
be correct, if it passes—it will not produce sufficient 
revenue for the pressing wants of the Government. 
Most certainly it will not produce, by several mil- 
lions, as much revenue as the bill which was lately 
vetoed by the President. The loss by this bill, on 
the articles of tea and coffee alone, will amount to 
upwards of $4,000,000 annually, according to the 
estimates. You restore the land fund, it is true, to 
the national treasury; but still, even with that fund— 
which no one supposes will be more than two mil- 
lions for some years, and many say it will not be 
more than half that sum; but estimating it at two 
millions, still this bill will yield to the treasury— 
land fund and all—two or three millions less than 
the former bill. The pretence is not sound, then, 
nor just, that the land fund must be yielded to the 
necessities of the treasury, and this bill must be 

ssed, to supply those necessities. So far from 

ing designed or calculated to supply these neces- 
sities, you have so framed it, that it will strip the 
Siates of the two millions, which would be a great 
and most important relief to them in their present 
indebted and necessitous condition; and you dimin- 
ish still the supplies to the national treasury by two 
millions. As compared with the former bill, its 
effects will be to deprive the States of two millions, 
and the Federal treasury of two millions, without 
one single compensating consideration any where 
for these deprivations. I cannot concur in such a 
policy. But itis a protective tariff. Yes, sir; it is 
a protective tariff—solely and exclusively a protee- 
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live tariffi—not for protection as an incident to reve- 
nue, but for protection at the East, to the diminution 
and destruction of revenue; for every one at all ac- 
quainted with such subjects, must know these duties 
are too high for revenue; and hence the pertinaci- 
ty, the unwavering pertinacity, with which it is 
urged upon us. A few words on this branch of the 
snbject, and I shall trouble the Senate no Jonger. I 
have constantly and steadily, during the whole 
course of my political life, stood up for and advo- 
cated our domestic industry. All the little influ- 
ence I might have been at any time possessed of, 
has always been exerted, and is now, and will 
continue to be ready to be exerted, to give or ob- 
tain for our own American labor, and our do- 
mestic manufactures, all fair, just, and equal pro- 
tection; but, in doing this, I must look alike toall the 
interests of the country, and take care to oppress 
none. Especially must Ilook to the state and condition 
of my own constituents. We have a population 
which may be divided into three great classes—the 
agricultural, the commercial, and the manufac- 
turing; all having, in truth, the same interests, but 
whose interests become adverse and conflicting the 
moment there is an attempt to give undue advan- 
tage to either. Of these, the agricultural class, the 
farmers and planters, in Maryland, as in all the 
other States of the Union, (except, perhaps, a very 
few in New England,) are far the most numerous, 
and constitute, in fact, the great body of the people. 
They are therefore entitled to full consideration in 
the adoption of any system of policy by this Gov- 
ernment; and none should be adopted, nor can cer- 
tainly ever be long maintained, which is unjust or 
oppressive tothem, It is to their interest, I believe, 
(and in this opinion I have the concurrence, I am 
very mireofthe great majority of my brother fatm- 
ers and planters in Maryland,) that American man- 
ufactures should be fostered and encouraged by just 
and adequate protection. This we have been wil- 
ling, and are still willing and anxious to afford; 
more than this ought not to be sought or given; and, 
if obtained, while it oppresses the most numerous 
class, must ultimately be hardly less injurious to 
the others. It has been often contended that all pro- 
tection is a tax levied upon the industry of one part 
of the people, or one portion of the country, for the 
benefit of the other. his position is plausible, but 
not sound, so long as the protection is no more than 
adequate to the end of occasioning a steady in- 
crease of domestic production; but it may be op- 
pressive, even when only adequate to that end, if the 
production sought to be occasioned by it be of a na- 
ture not to be produced in the country, except at a 
cost out of all proportion to its value. But all pro- 
tection does not become, when in excess, a tax 
upon the labor and industry of one portion of the 
people, or of the country, for the benefit of another; 
and that other the wealthy capitalists. To illus- 
trate: Suppose 25 per cent. of duty be adequate pro- 
tection for any given article of domestic manufac- 
ture—cotton goods, for instance—thatis to say, with 
a tax upon the foreign rival commodity of 25 per 
cent.: the American cotton manufacturer can af- 
ford to pay fair and liberal wages for the labor he 
employs, and carry on his business at a reasonable 
profit—such a profi: as will reward him for the use 
of his capital and for his skill and industry, and, 
with the sound and gradual growth of his fortune, 
induce the further extension of his business; and shall 
also induce others to invest moderately and from 
time to time in the same branch of business, as the 
increasing wealth and population of the country shall 
augment the demand for such goods. This, all 
must admit, is adequate and ample, and attains all 
the just ends of protection. So far, it is no tax upon 
one portion of the people for the benefit of another; 
for, although the article produced may sell a little 
higher than it would if admitted upon the free- 
trade principle, this additional price does not go to 
impoverish one and enrich another. It is the cost 
to all--of a common good to all that division of 
labor and variety of pursuit among the people of 
the country, which contributes alike to the happi- 
ness, independence, and prosperity of all, giving 
inordinate and unequal profits to none. But sup- 
pose to this adequate rate of protection of twenty- 
five per cent. we add another twenty-five per cent., 
and levy a daty of fifty per cent.; whet a Pandora’s 
box of evils do you not at once open! Who, in the 
first place, gets the benefit of this additional 25 per 
cent? Not the laborers, not the operative manufac- 
turers, (whom I sincerely desire to see always re- 
ceiving liberal wages; and if they could get them, it 
would be much Jess objectionable,) but they cannot 








get a farthing of it—and why? Because the capital- 
ist who owns and carries on the establishment is 
not governed in the wages he pays for labor by the 
amount of profits which he makes, but by the rates 
of wages in the section of the country where his 
factory is situated—and those rates depend upon 
the general laws of demand for and supply of labor 
in the country, not any special profits to be made by 
any particular employer. Ifthe average rates of daily 
wages in apy given State or city be fifty cents or 
one dollar per day, and a capitalist finds he can 
make, by employing a laborer, one dollar and a half 
or two dollars per day; he will not give this addi- 
tional price to the laborer, but he will employ him 
at the average rates, and putthe difference into his 
own pocket. Then it is plain this additional twen- 
ty-five per cent. duty has converted your adequate, 
equal, and just protection, into a tax to that amount 
upon!the industry of the great body of the people, 
for the sole benefit of the great capitalists. Ina 
jittle while competition becomes great, because of 
the inordipate profits; prices in the particular sec- 
tion all rise, and then this excess of protection takes 
another character, and becomes a tax upon one 
section of the country for the benefit of another! 
Again, a Jittle while, and this competition becomes 
excessive, trom the same cause of excessive protec- 
tion; and then ascends the cry of distress from the 
manufacturers, and ruin to many becomes inevita 
ble; struggles such as convulsed this country but a 
few years ago must take place, the whole system of 
protection is inevitably overthrown, and confusion 
and distress such as we are now, and have lately 
been suffering from that identical cause, will per- 
vade all classes and all sections alike. | While, 
therefore, sir, I am, and have been, willing and 
anxious to give adequate, nay, liberal protection, I 
must steadily resist all attempts to carry it to the 
excess proposed by this bill. It is due alike to all 
that I should do so; but most especially is it due 
to the great body of the people, the farmers, plant- 
ers, and other agriculturists of the country. Gen- 
tlemen must not expect, need not ask me, because 
of my willingness to protect other interests in the 
country, to abandon altogether my brethren of the 
plough and the hoe. Sir, Icannot, and I will not, 
do any such thing, let me be assailed as I may. 

One other view. We of Marylandare oppressed 
by a heavy State debt, contracted in making valu- 
able public improvements to facilitate the commu- 
nication between different parts of the State, and 
with the surrounding States. We had good reason 
to expect the aid of the Federal Government in 
constructing the most important and most costly of 
these works; but, having induced us to embark in 
the system, you abandoned us, and left us to struggle 
on alone as best we could. The interest of our 
debt is becoming oppressive. We believe we have 
a just, an indisputable right to our fair proportion 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands; we 
have long looked to that fund as the means of 
greatly mitigating, if not of entirely relieving us 
from the burdens of direct taxation, to which we 
have been compelled to resort for the payment of 
the interest upon our debt. And it is now proposed 
that we shall surrender this land fund; relinquish 
forever allthe hopes of relief from our taxation 
which we expected from that source; and, at the 
same instant that I do this wrong to my people, I am 
asked by my vote to lay heavy additional taxes upon 
them, for the benefit of the capitalists engaged in 
manufacturing. I am expected, while the tax- 
gatherers are pressing hard upon my constituents, 
(and it is difficult, if not impossible, for them to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of their hard-earned property,) to 
give up a fund they have an wocoentanaile right 
to, and which they have perseveringly insisted upon 
from.the very beginning, and also to tax them still 
further and more heavily to relieve the distresses 
of others. I love my Northern friends well: I will 
do any and everything for their good they reason- 
ably can ask of me; but I cannot sacrifice my own 
kith and kin—I cannot abandon the people of Mary- 
land for their sake: duty, justice forbids it. 1 feel 
and know that we are placed in a most embarrass- 
ing situation; the whole country is suffering, and in 
distress. We cannot, for a reason I need not men- 
tion, give even adequate protection to domestic 
manufactures, and also retain the advantages of dis- 
tribution. 

In view of this state of things, I yesterday proposed 
an amendment to this bill, which woul ve di- 
vided, and, to some extent, have equalized, the dis- 
tress incident to the times, by laying a duty on im- 
ports of 20 per cent. ad valorem, to be assessed upon 
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a home valuation, so arranged, upon. the plan sug- 
gested by the Senator trom Rhode Island, [{Mr, 
Simmons,] as to give a protection of 25 per cent. 
This wouid, beyond all doubt, have produced more 
revenue to the treasury, with tea and coffee in- 
cluded, than the presen: bill; and, so far as revenue 
is concerned, would certainly have been better; and 
it would have left the distribution law in force. 
This degree of protection I do not contend would 
have been sufficient on all articles; but it is cer- 
tainly ample for very many. But it found no favor 
with either side of the Senate. The particular 
friends of this bill, who seem resolved to seize the 
occasion, cost what it may, to carry the principle of 
protection to excess, turned a deaf ear to every 
view that could be presented of the cogent reasons 
for not abandoning the distribution law; and all 
voted against it. With more consistency, our polit- 
ical adversaries, the constant opponents of the dis- 
tribution pojicy, voted against it, because it was de- 
signed to save that measure. Of those I have no 
right to complain; but those who will on no terms 
agree to share with me and mine“the evils of the 
day, cannot expect me to aid in throwing the whole 
burden upon those I am here especially to serve and 
protect, 


I made another effortto engrafi upon this bill, to 
obtain as a compensating good for the agricultural 
interesis of the country, the proposition of fair 
terms for a reciprocal exchange with foreign coun- 
trices of our productions of grain, flour, salted pro- 
visions, and unmanutfactured tobacco, for their pro* 
ductions, at a rate of duty not exceeding 25 per 
cent. This, if accepted by any of the chief coun- 
tries with which we trade in Europe, would have 
improved the markets, and bettered greatly the con- 
dition of our farmers, planters, and graziers, while 
still leaving to manufacturers the protection of a 
25 per cent. duty. But, no; you frowned it down, 
and rejected it by a heavy}vote. No favor could be 
shown to the agricultural interests—not even the 
poor privilege of having only a reciprocal duty or 
tax of 25 per cent. against them, while this bill 
proposes 50, 75, and 100 per cent. duty in favor of 
other interests. You deny to us all participation— 
yea, even allsemblance of participation—in any of 
the advantages of the policy you are about to nlont. 

Sir, | have been willing, as I before said, to go 
a great way foi the protection of American manu- 
factures, I shall still be willing to give them just 
and fair protection; but I can never forget nor 
abandon my duty tothe great agricultural interests, 
few in number as would seem to be their friends 
and advocates here. Allow me to sum up my ob- 
jections to this bill, and then I will trouble the 
Senate no longer. 

First. 1 object to it because it surrenders that 
great and favorite and only remaining Whig 
measure, the distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, without equivalent or 
consideration of any kind; and this is done under 
pretence of getting revenue for the Government, 
when the revenue to be derived from the bill will 
be less, with the land fund added to it, by three 
millions of dollars yearly, than the former bill 
would have produced, leaving the land fund for 
distribution, 


Secondly. Because it is not a tariff for revenue, 
but a tariff for protection primarily; and, as such 
unwise, unsuited tu the times or the occasion, an¢ 
must operate unequally and injuriously. 

Thirdly. Because it carries the principle of pro- 
tection to excess; giving 'o some branches of busi- 
ness much more than a necessary and adequate pro- 
tection, and from this cause operating, or likely to 
operate, in the first instance, as a tax upon labor 
and industry generally, for the benefit of capitalists; 
in the second instance, asa tax upon one section 
for the benefit of another; and, finally, to produce 
disorders, the ruin of the manufactarers themselves, 
and the overthrow of the system of domestic en- 
couragement. 

Fourthly, and Jastly, I object to it because it is 
enacted in utter disregard of the rights and inter- 
esis of the great body of the agriculturists of the 
conntry, who, by their numbers no less than for 
many other considerations, are entitled to be first 
considered and cared for in any system of policy 
this Government may adopt. 

For these reasons, thus briefly and hurriedly 
given, I shall most certainly record my vote in the 
negative, and leave it to the deliberate reflection of 
those for whom I act to determine upon the wisdom 
and correctness of my course. 


SPEECH OF MR. BARNARD, 
OF NEW YORK. 


In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, June 
7, 1842—On the bill making appropriation for the 
army. 

Mr. BARNARD proposed, as a substitute for 
the resolution of instructions moved by Mr. C. J. 
Incersout, the following instructions to the com- 
mittee to whom the bill might be recommitted : 

“To report what reduction of the army of the 
United States, if any, ought to be made. And in 
case the committee should be of opinion that the 
army ought to be reduced, then to report to the 
House a plan for the reorganization of the same; 
and in that case, also to report amendments to this 
bill, to make the appropriations in such bill con- 
form to such reorganization.” 

Mr. Barnarp remarked that there could be no 
doubt that it was of the utmost importance that the 
appropriations for the army should be passed with- 
out further delay. But those who felt this neces- 
sity, and had been anxious for the final action of 
the House on the bill, had not been able to control 
the House in this particular. It had been very 
clearly shown, by the votes in Committee of the 
Whole yesterday, and by other manifestations, that 
the House was entirely unwilling to make appro- 
priations for the army according to existing laws, 
and that it would insist that the army must first be 
reduced, before appropriations should be made. 
This appeared to be the settled determination of 
the House ; and for this reason, and for no other, 
he was willing that the bill should be recommitted 
with instructions. He could not, however, consent 
to the instructions proposed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. Incersott,] which were 
positive im their character, and contemplated a re- 
duction to a specified number; and he hoped, if 
the bill should be recommitted, that his own in- 
structions would be taken in preference. 

Mr. B, said he desired to call the serious atten- 
tion of the House to the subject of this particular 
mode of legislation, which the House had resorted 
to for the purpose of accomplishing the important 
object it had mm view. The object was to reduce 
the army; and the mode proposed was that of inter- 
polating provisoes in an appropriation bill, _Wheth- 
er this is a fit and proper and safe mode of legisla- 
ting onan object of such deep and vital interest, 
would, perhaps, be best seen by considering the 
practical and the legal effect and operation of 
these very provisoes, or some of them, which it is 
now fae to adopt. 

Mr. B. here read the first proviso, adopted in 
Committee of the Whole, to the effect “that the re- 
cruiting service shall cease until the number of 
non-commissioned officers and privates in the va- 
rious companies of the several artillery and infan- 
try regiments shall be reduced to the number fixed 
by the act of March 2d, 1821.” What, asked Mr. 
B., was the true construction and meaning of this 
proviso? Supposing it could have the effect and 
operation of a law—a point to which he would ad- 
vert afterwards—in the first place, according to 
his reading, under this proviso, the number of 
non-commissioned officers and privates belonging 
to the artillery and the infantry of the United 
States was to be brought down to the number be- 
longing to those corps by the act of 1821 ; that is to 
say, four regiments of artillery, of nine compa- 
nies to each regiment, and forty-two men to each 
company; and seven regiments of infantry, of ten 
companies to each regiment, and forty-two men 
toeach company. Since 1821, besides large addi- 
tions to the number of men in all these companies, 
four companies of artillery, one to each regiment, 
had been added by law, and one entire regiment of 
infantry. What was to become of these four com- 
panies and this entire regiment?) Why, the men 
were to be reduced, and reduced to nothing, and 
the officers left standing. At least, the proviso 
would bear this construction. We were to have a 
soldierry in the artillery and infantry equal to the 
number fixed by the act of 1821, and no more; and 
all recruiting wasto cease until this result'was attain- 
ed; and this result could not be attained so long as a 
man was lefi in this additional regiment of infantry 
and these four additional companies of artillery. 
When, then, this reduction should have taken. full 
effect through the slow consumptive process of 
“deaths, expiration of term of service, and other 
causes,” we should have an army of officers and 
men as esiablished by the act of 182l—the men 
amounting to about 4,450; and we should have, be- 
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sides these, in the corps of artillery and in 
the officers of one entire regiment, and of four com’ 
panies, without any men to command, 


Mr. B, was aware of the construction put on th; 
roviso by the gentleman from North Caroline 
Mr McKay,] whose object was to reduce the num; 

ber in the several companies, separately, of infgy. 
try and artillery, to the standard number for g 
company by the act of 1821; and he supposes the 
four new companies and the new regiment would 
remain, the number in each company being te. 
duced. Mr. B. pat a different construction on the 
proviso, as he hdd explained. At any rate, one 
thing is beyond a doubt—that, under this proviso 
all the recruiting for any and every branch anq 
corps of the service is to cease, until the artille 

and infantry are reduced in number, in eye 

company, as proposed. Well, we have raise 

since 1821, two full regiments of dragoons, and an 
ordnance corps of 250 men, with a sergeant to each 
post; and, by force of this proviso, no recruiting 
whatever, for either of these corps, or bodies of 
troops, is to take place until the artillery and ip. 
fantry are reduced as proposed. Whatever may 
be the ravages or inroads on these corps, by 
“death, expiration of service, and other causes,” 
though it should be ever so desirable to preserve 
their existence and efficiency, and though their 
efficiency should in the mean time be utierly de. 
stroyed, yet here stands this inflexible proviso to 
forbid the supply to these corps of one man, by re- 
cruiting, until the process of consumption has eaten 
away the artillery and infantry down to the skele. 
ton form So much desired. It might well happen, 
before this result should be reached, that the ord. 
nance corps, and one or even both the regiments 
of dragoons, might be reduced, not only to a small 
and inefficient number, but absolutely to nothing, 
Is there a man on this floor who can undertake to 
say at what period “death, expiration of service, 
and other causes,” will have done the work, not of 
reduction, but of destruction, on these corps!~ 
who can undertake to say that this destruction may 
not be complete long before this proviso shall have 
accomplished its whole work?—leaving, of course, 
the officers of this ordnance corps, and of these 
two regiments of dragoons, standing without men! 


But, Mr. BarnarD said, it was not the practical 
construction of this spit st so much as the legal 
and constitutional effect and operation of this mode 
of legislation, on which he wished to remark, 
His repugnance to this sort of proceeding was in- 
vincible, and he earnestly hoped the House would 
yet recede from the position it had taken. What 
was it that the House now proposed to do? Why, 
to repeal existing laws, by a proviso in an annual ap- 
propriation bill, Could this be done? It could not. 
A law cannot be repealed by such a_ proviso. 
The utmost effect was to suspend the operation of 
existing laws—to exercise a power of dispensation 
over those laws, Was this fit and proper? Was it 
creditable to the House, orto Congress? The army 
of the United States exists by law; every officer, non- 
commissioned officer, and private, in any and every 
corps, by whatever name called, exists and is em- 
ployed according to the express order and direc- 
tion of laws enacted by Congress, and now on the 
statute book; and we undertake to say, by these 
provisoes, that these laws shall be suspended, and 
shall not, to the extent indicated, be carried into 
execution. We do not repeal the laws, or modify 
them, or establish others in their place ; but we sa 
we will not permit our own laws to be executed. 
Let any gentleman look at the connexion in which 
these provisoes stand in this bill, and he will see at 
onee their limited operation. They are in the Ist 
section, and follow directly the appropriation for the 
support ofthearmy: ‘That the following sums be, 
and they are hereby, appropriated for the support of 
the army for the year 1842: Provided the recruiting 
service shall cease,” &c. This is simply an appro- 
priation upon conditions—and that is the wholeof it. 
We propose to appropriate money for the army, 
provided there shall be no more recruiting until, 
&e ; that is tosay, provided that the executive offi- 
cers of the Government, whose duty it is, shal] cease 
and wholly refrain from the performance of cer- 
tain duties under existing laws. We do not abso- 
lutely refuse appropriations for the army, but we 
say they shall stand on conditions ; and these con- 
ditions are, that certain existing laws, which we do 


- not repeal, shall be suspended, or shall not be exe- 


cuted. 
If we wish to get rid of these laws, why not re 
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them? If the present laws create too large an 
army, Why not | anew law reducing its num- 
bers? Why strike a back-handed blow at a system 
which we do not choose to touch directly and face 
io face? Mr. B. repeated that this was no repeal, 
but simply a conditional appropriation, by which 
the House effected, as a consideration for the mon- 
ey it appropriated, a suspension of existing laws. 

Mr. B. said he did not deny the physical power 
of the House to appropriate on conditions; for he 
did not deny the physical power of the House to 
refuse appropriations absolutely, even when neces- 
sary to carry into effect and operation existing laws; 
but he did deny the moral power of the House to 
do either. This House and Congress were as 
much bound by the law of the land as any indi- 
vidual in the country; aud it was more mischiev- 
ous for the Government or any branch of it to re- 
fuse 10 be bound by the law, than for individuals 
worefase. The example of obedience ought to be 
set here, and not the example ot disobedience. 
When a law was once passed, it should be obeyed 
andenforced until it was repealed; and it could 
only be repealed by the union of the three branch- 
es that united in its enactment. To refuse appro- 
priations necessary to carry existing laws into ef- 
fect, according to the plain intent and meaning of 
those laws, is to refuse to obey or to be governed 
by those laws. It is to exercise, on the part of one 
or both Houses of Congress, a dispensing power 
over the law; and he (Mr. 8.) did not know that 
there was a whit less danger in that, than if the 
like dispensing power were assumed by the Presi- 
dent himself. Neither could do it without inflict- 
ing a deep wound on the institutions of a country 
which had ho government, if it had not a govern- 
ment of laws. 

The notion that refusing appropriations might 
be justified by the supposed analogy to the case of 
“withholding supplies” in England, was an entire 
fallacy. There was no just analogy between the 
two cases. Parliament, or the House of Commons, 
might withho!d supplies—an expedient on which it 
rarely, if ever, entered on the ground of the con- 
stitutional Omnipotence of Parliament. The Com- 
mons was a constituent power in the government, 
which gave its assent to certain measures of admin- 
istration, by granting supplies for the object; the 
only mode in which its assent or dissent could be 
expressed. The King, for example, had the pow- 
erof war and peace; and if he decided on war, 
he must look to the Commons to grant the neces- 
sary supplies, which the Commons might constitu- 
uonally refuse—this being the only mode in which 
the Commons of England might dissent in the 
outset to the measure of war proposed by the King. 
But if this House, or if Congress, refuse to make 
appropriations which are necessary to carry exist- 
ing laws into effect; this is striking, not at a par- 
ucular measure or a particular policy, but directly 
at the Jaw and the Constitution themselves. By 
the Constitution, a law must be repealed precisely 
as it was enacted, and in no other way. Unrepeai- 
ed, it stands the law of the land; and there can be 
no grosser or more dangerous violation of it, and 
of all the sanctions of a government of laws, than 
for this House to refuse ta perform its constitution- 
al duty under it, by withholding due and necessary 
appropriations; and to withhold appropriations, and 
togrant them on conditions, as im this bill, are 
equally objectionable and dangerous. 

There was another thing (Mr. B. said) to be 
thought of in regard to these provisoes. They were 
Ce to an annual appropriation bill ; the bill, 

y its object and its terms, was to sperd its force 
with the year, on the business of the year to which 
it ei and the provisoes, in the connexion 
in which they stand, cannot have a greater vital- 
ity than the bill. It appropriates money for the 
year 1842, provided the recruiting service shall 
cease; and if the recruiting service ceases for the 
year, will not the condition be complied with? 
Next year the appropriations might be made with- 
ont any such condition, and then the recruiting 
service might go on as _ usual under existing laws. 
Atany rate, the second proviso to the first section 
is limited, in terms, within the life of the bill: 
“No part of this appropriation shall be applied, 
after a certain day, tothe payment of the second 
regiment of dragoons;” in other words, Congress 
declares that it refuses to make an appropriation 
for the payment of the 2d dragoons for the 
year 1849, after the 30th of September next. This 
presents a distinct case of kee 
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tions, The 2d dragoons exist by. 
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w; we do 
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not repeal the law, or propose to do so; we do not 
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not take one dollar more trom the treasury. He 
trusted the House would act in this matter to-day 
with a more sober and a better judgment than 
seemed to have characterized its proveedings 
yesterday. 


REMARKS OF MR. WHITE, 
OF INDIANA. 

In the House of Representatives, June 15, 1842—On 
the bill to extend for a limited period the present 
laws for laying and collecting duties on im- 
ports. 

The bill “to extend for a limited period the pres- 
ent laws for laying and collecting duties on im- 
ports,” being under consideration; and the pending 
question being the motion of Mr. RooseveurT to 
strike out the proviso therein— 


Mr. WHITE of Indiana spoke nearly as {ol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman: I promise, in advance, not only to 
restrict myself within the limits of the one-hour 
rule, but, if possible, to do justice to the topics I pro- 
pose to discuss, not to occupy over one half that 
time. This House will bear me witness that l am 
as little obnoxious to the charge of unnecessarily 
consuming time in debate, as any member upon 
this floor. Nor should I now ask its indulgence to 
submit any considerations of mine upon this bill, 
were it not for some remarks which were made by 
my colleague [Mr. Prorrrr] two days since, while 
| discussing its merits. 

Sir, I am in favor of this bill as it stands. With- 
out the proviso which declares that the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands shal! not be sts 
seeded, it can find no favor with me. If this pro- 
viso be stricken out, as moved by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Roosevert,] I will say to 
gentlemen, not only for myself, but for most of the 
members from “beyond the mountains,” that the 
bill, as it will then stand, will find litle or no sup- 
port from that quarter, 

My colleague has asserted that the incorporation 
|| of this proviso in the bill is a violation of the “com- 
| promise act.” The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
oe who has just taken his seat, not only reile- 
rates the sentiment, but declares that the ‘‘compro- 
| mise act” is altogether opposed to the policy of dis- 
tribution, and lowks to the land fund as national 

revenue. Sir, I take the issue which these gentle- 
| men make; and I tender to them, and toevery mem- 
ber of this committee, another; and that is, that the 
“compromise act” contemplates the distribution of 
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ass an act disbanding the regiment; we suffer the 
aw to exist, and the regiment to exist; and we re- 
fuse to appropriate money for its payment. What 
is gained by this operation? Every officer and man 
is entitled to his pay so long as he continues in ser- 
vice under the law, without reference to the limit 
of time named in this proviso; and if he be not 
paid under the present appropriation, he must be 
paid under some future appropriation, or the Gov- 
ernment forfeits its faith and the respect of its 
own citizens and of the world. | 
But it is said the President may disband this regi- 
ment, by the terms of the law authorizing it to be 
raised; and that is very true. The act does author- 
ize the President to disband this regiment when- 
ever, in his opinion, its services can be dispensed | 
with, consistently with the public good. But, sup- 
pose the President should think the publie good re- 
quired this regiment to be kept in service: surely | 
he would violate the law and bis duty, in that case, 
if he dismissed it; and if he do not dismiss it, it 
must be paid. If he be the man and the magis- 
trate he ought to be, he will obey the law, and re- 
tain or dismiss this body of troops according to 
the injunctions of the law. It is to be hoped, cer- 
tainly, if the appropriations be withheld, he may 
find it consistent with his duty not to retain this 
regiment; but, if retained, the wages of its service 
must be met according to contract. 
But, Mr. B. said, he would not pursue the subject. 
He trusted that enough had been said at least to 
mark his own strong disapprobation of the mode of 
legislation which had here been resorted to. It had 
given him great pain to separate on this occasion 
from his venerable friend near him, [Mr. Avams, } 
whom, rather than any man, or than all men in 
the House, it was his (Mr. B.’s) pleasure to follow, 
whenever it was his[Mr. A.’s] pleasure to lead. He 
was sorry to separate from that gentleman, even in 
this single vote. The speech of that gentleman 
was well calculated to impress him (Mr. B.) with 
the belief that some reduction of the army was 
necessary, at a proper time, and in a proper way; 
but it failed to convince him that this was the way 
to reach the object. I cannot (said Mr. B.) consent 
tocut down the army by a proviso to an annual ap- 
propriation bill. 1 will not even suffer myself to 
express or to entertain an opinion, while consid- 
ering such a bill, whether the army ought to be re- 
duced or not. It is a large questicn, and one into 
which I will real driven to enter, under such 
circumstances. e want an army, even in time 
of peace—not a large army ; but whether it should || the proceeds of the public lands among the States, 
consist of five, or eight, or twelve thousand men, || and the support of the Government by revenue de- 
I do not pretend at this moment to know, nor will || rived from imports alone. This point I propose 
I consider. We want an army to keep our fortifi- | now briefly to discuss; and Linvite the candid atten- 
ee and eee military posts; especially in | tion of of colleague and the gentleman from Vir- 
the West, to stand between us and the dark cloud || ginia to the argument, 
that hangs perpetually on all our Western border ; | What ave the terms of this “compromise?” Let 
and we want that army—consisting of how many || me direct the attention of the committee to the third 
officers, and how many men, and of what corps, | section of the act, and Lasik for ita fair legal con- 
I do not now know—so organized and arranged | struction. It declares that “such duties shall be 

















as to form a military basis on which numbers may || Jaid for the purpose of raising such revenue as may 
be built and multiplied ; and an army established be necessary to an economical administration of the 
in the shortest possible time, ef force to take the || Government.” What is here provided? Does the 
field in any emergency, and against a formidable || act declare that such duties shall be laid for the 
enemy. We want sachan army; and on the pre- || purpose of raising such revenue as may, together 
sentation of a proper bill, duly considered by a || with the proceeds of the public lands, be necessary 
competent committee, I am ready and willing and || to an economical administration of the Govern- 
anxious to coasider whether we have now such an ment? Notatall. It looks to imports, and to imports 
army; whether it is now too large; if so, whether alone. It provides not only that duties shall be laid, 
this is the time to reduce it; and, if it should be re- || but the amount of those duties, and the purpose for 
duced at this time, then to consider of what corps || which they shall be laid. The amount is all which 
and of what numbers it should be composed, and the Government may require when economically 
how it ought to be organized. administered, and the purpose is revenue. Lan- 

Mr. B. concluded with appealing to the House || guage cannot be more plain, and words could not 
to give up this unsatisfactory and unsafe mode of || have been employed by the parties to this compro- 
legislation, which could lead to nothing in this case || mise which would more intelligibly convey their 
but confusion, and perhaps ruin to the army; and to |} meaning. Ifthis be not thetrue and only construction 
return to the simple, straightforward, constitutional of the terms of this section, will eenletaa tell me 
mode of doing business. He almost ventured to what other construction those terms will bear? But, 
flatter himself, notwithstanding the clear indica- || if the intention of the parties to the “compromise” 
tions to the contrary yesterday, that the House || is not sufficiently obvious from the phraseology of 
would now consent, instead of recommitting this || the act, I appeal to a circumstance which attended 
bill at all, with whatever instructions, to pass the || —perhaps T'should say preceded—the passage of 
appropriations for the army without the provisoes || the “compromise bill,” to establish the position 
adopted yesterday; and upon the general under- || which I have assumed, and to justify my construc- 
standing that the subject of reducing and re-organ- || tion of the third section. To gather the meaning 
izing the army shovld go to a committee, to be re- || and spirit of a law, lam not required by any rule 
ported upon for the consideration and action of || of construction, nor am I allowed, to go beyond the 
the House at the present session. If the army || law itself. But the gentleman from Virginia has 
should be cut down, the appropriations, though for || sought to fortify his objections to this bill, by proofs 
a larger force than would exist alter a re-organi- || drawn from circumstances connected with the his- 
zation, would do no harm tw anybody, It would || tory of the compromise act. He has opened the 
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door, and I follow him in. The journals of the two 
Houses will show that but a short period (I believe 
two days) before the “ compromise act” passed, the 
bill appropriating the proceeds of the public lands 
had Passed--the identical members voting for each 
bill. The two bills are of a common origin—born 
at the same time—together proceeded through the 
two Houses of Congress--pari passu, as it were; 
were sustained by the same friends, and together 
were sentto the President. ‘The “compromise act” 
he signed; the history of the other is soon told: that 
he pocketed. Had it been returned to the Senate 
with his objections, | need not say, to those familiar 
with the opinions then entertaioed in that body, that 
it would, notwithstanding his objections, have re- 
ceived the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators, 
and become a law. With a knowledge of this cir- 
cumstance, will it be contended by gentlemen that 
the land fund was looked to in the “compromise 
act” asa source of revenue? How can this be, when 
the distribution bill had already appropriated that 
fand to the States, and when each act had been sus- 
tained by the same gentlemen? Sir, the point is too 
clear for argument. If the raising of revenue—al] 
the revenue necessary for an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government—by the imposition of 
duties, and the consequent abstraction of the land 
fund from the national treasury, and the distribution 
of that fund among the States, be not the principle 
of the “compromise,” what is the principle? 

The term “compromise” has a meaning, as ap- 
plied to this act. A compromise! Of what? It must 
have beenef some principle contended for on one 
hand, and resisted on the other. Compromise, as I 
understand it, requires a mutual concession—a 
giving and taking; and when applied to principles 
in conflict between statesmen, a partial surrender by 
each, for the benefit of the other, and the selection 
of some middle and friendly ground upon which 
both or all may stand. Such was the nature and 
principle of the “compromise act.” The North 
was contending for the principle of a tariff for pro- 
rection. ‘The South conceded to Congress the con- 
stitutional power to establish a tariff for revenue, 
and resisted every attempt to go beyond it. Each 
party was zealous in its eilorts to reduce to practice 
its favorite theory; the North determined, the South 
violent. Extremes were resorted to, and disunion 
threaiened. Under these circumstances, a compro- 
mise was effected. The North gave up—for atime, 
at leas\—the principle of a tariff for the purpose of 
yrotection; and the South yielded to the States the 
oe fund, which, to the amount of that fund, ren- 
dered necessary the imposition of additional duties 
by which incidental protection would be afforded. 
This was the compromise. If not, it is an abuse of 
terms to call it a compromise at all. The South 
had even conceded not only the constitutionality, 
but the propriety and expediency, of a tariff for rev- 
enue. If, inthis instance, it did not surrender the 
Jand fund and its objections to incidental protec- 
tion, it surrendered nothing. The North yielded 
everything, and got nothing in return; and it was no 
compromise, and no party is bound by it. Sir, I 
aver that this isthe principle, and the only principle, 
declared in the act. The residue is mere detail. 
A resumption now by the General Government of 
this fund, would be a violation of that faith for the 
preservation of which my colleague and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia profess such extraordinary 
solicitude. 

Gentlemen here seem to think that the main ob- 
ject of the “compromise” was the ultimate reduc- 
tion of duties to 20 per cent. ad valorem upon all 
imports, and that to this the faith of the parties to 
the compromise was pledged. Such a conclusion 
is forbidden, not only by the language of the act, 
but by a proper respect for the patriotism and intel- 
ligence of the framers of it. Think you, sir, they 
intended to provide by law that this Government 
should be administered in all time to come with 
only such revenue as might be raised by the impo- 
sition of duties not to exceed 20 per cent. ad valo- 
rem? The bill recognises no such principle. It 
provides that sufficient revenue shall be raised, let 
the amount be what it may, to carry on the Govern- 
ment economically administered. If experience 
has proven that more than 20 per cent. is necessary, 
it is the duty of Congress to impose more; and In 
doing so, they cannot be chargeable with any depart- 
ure from the act. Did the Congress of 1832-'33 
prescribe the exact amount of expenditures by the 
Government for five, ten, or fifteen years, or for 
any determinate period, disregarding all conlin- 
gencies that might arise to render necessary the 
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expenditure of either more or less? If that Con- 
gress had had the temerity and folly to do any such 
thing, would gentlemen consider such legislation 
binding upon their successors? Sir, that Congress 
had more wisdom and forecast than such a con- 
struction of this act concedes tothem. They look- 
ed forward to possible emergencies—the decay of 
commerce, the calamities of war, the prostration of 
business, and a thousand evils that might befall the 
country, and render necessary increased expendi- 
tures, While even this source of revenue might be- 
come exhausted. They desired, doubtless, that the 
Government should be administered upon princi- 
ples of the most rigid economy, and, influenced by 
the hope that strict economy would be adhered to, 
supposed that, under ordinary circumstances, 20 
per cent. ad valorem duties on imports would be 
all that would be required after the 30th day of 
June, 1842, But it was mere conjecture, and the 
legislation was suited to the hope. 

It is not my intention to fatigue the committee 
with a-discussion of the distribution bill as it passed 
at the extra session; nor with a recita) of its history, 
any further than it is connected with the course of 
the President. Asa Representative trom a West- 
ern State, I tell gentlemen that the members of this 
House from the West never will consent to any 
revenue bill that does not include a clause repeal- 
ing the suspension teature of the distribution bill. 
[A voice: Then you will lose the tariff} Very 
well; let the tariff go. Your Government will then 
be left without money; and I would as soon see it 
suspended by the nonuser of Executive patronage, 
as destroyed by the misuser of it. By threats of this 
nature we are not to be. coerced into the support of 
measures fraught with injustice to that section of 
the Union which it is our pride to represent. We 
shall act with reference to the interests of our peo- 
ple, and in conformity with our views of right, let 
the consequences fall where they may. 

But what says John Tyler to us in his message 
of this session? Listen to his language: 

“In recommending the adoption of measures for distributing 
the proceeds of the public lands among the States at the com- 
mencement of the last session of Congress, such distribution 
was urged by arguments and considerations which appeared to 
me then, and appear to me now, of great weight; and was 
placed on the condition that it should not render necessary any 
departure from the act of 1833.” 

Now, sir, l aflirm that his recommendation was 
based upon no such condition, and was subject to 
no such qualification. He has either misconceived 
what he did say to us at the extra session, or mis- 
represented it. I refer to the language employed 
in that portion of his message sent to us at the last 
session in which the policy of distribution is urged: 

“Measures auxiliary thereto, and in some manner inaep- 
arably eonnected with its success, [a financial agency,] will 
doubtless claim the attention of Congress. Among such, a dis- 
tributien of the proceeds of the public lands, provided such 
distribution does not force upon Congress the necessity of im- 
posing upon commerce heavier duties than those contemplated 


by the act of 1833, would act as an efficient remedial measure, 
by being brought directly in aid of the States.” 


Upon what condition does he place his recom- 
mendation of distribution in the language here 
used? Upon the condition that it would not “ren- 
der necessary any departure from the act of 1833?” 
No, sir; no. But upon condition that ié—that is, 
distribution—-should not force upon Congress the 
necessity of imposing duties in addition to those 
contemplated by the act of 1833. 

If, at the time this measure was recoinmended, 
such was the condition of the treasury, present 
and prospective, as to require to meet its demands 
duties beyond the amount of twenty per cent. ad 
valorem—and that, too, while the land fund was a 
source of revenue—can it be said that the with- 
drawal of this fund would create or force upon 
Congress the necessity of “imposing upon com- 
merce heavier duties than those contemplated by 
the act of 1833?” Sir, the necessity of imposing 
additional duties then existed, and distribution 
could not well create that which existed without it. 
It became the duty of Congress, at the extra ses- 
sion, in view of the necessities of the treasury, to 
impose duties beyond twenty per cent; and these 
necessities existed indeper ent of distribution. That 
the abstraction of this fund from the treasury may 
have added to the necessity, is admitted; but that it 
forced upon Congress such necessity, I deny. And, 
sir, the President well knew, when he recom- 
mended this measure, that the revenue; even with 
the land fund, would be greatly inadequate to meet 
the current demands upon the treasury for the 
year 1842. So well was he apprized of this fact, 
that he urged upon us a resort to temporary expe- 
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dients to supply the deficiency, and, while admi 

. . 52 = it. 
ting the present necessities of the treasury, reeoy, 

mended the policy of distribution. In his messa ; 
of this session is the following extraordinary sep 
tence: “It is with sincere regret that I now perceiys 
the necessity of departing from that act” —refer. 
ring4o the act of 1833 He now perceives the ne. 
cessity! Sir, he “perceived that necessity” lon 

before. Atthe extra session, he not only “perceiy. 
ed,” but called our attention to it, and urged upon 
us the duty of providing for it. Yet now, this ney 
and suddenly acquired “perception” is made the 
basis of his recommendation to us of a Suspension 
of the distribution act. Let us inquire whether 
this “perception” is new-born, or whether it was 
not full-grown at the last session of Congress, 

The President, in his first message, before rec. 
ommending distribution, called our attention to 
thestate of the finances. In alluding to the condi. 
tion of the treasury, he informed us that “the ap. 
ticipated means of the treasury were greatly inade. 
quate to the demand.” He told us further, that “ihe 
receipis from customs for the last three quarters 
of the last year, and the first quarter of the present 
year, amounted to $12,000,000; the receipis from 
lands for the same time to $2,742,430; showing an 
average revenue from both sources of $123,687 
per month. A gradual expansion of trade, grow. 
ing out of a restoration of confidence, together with 
a reduction in the expenses of collecting, and punc- 
tuality on the part of collecting officers, may cause 
an addition to the monthly receipts from the cus- 
toms. They are estimated for the residue of the 
year, from the 4th of March, at $12,000,000; the re. 
ceipts from the public lands for the same time are 
estimated at 500,000; and from miscellaneous 
sources at $170,000; which will leave a probable 
deficit of $11,406,000.” Here is the admission of 
the President that he “perceived” an alarming de- 
ficit in the revenue as far back as the commence. 
ment of the extra session. Witha full knowledge 
of this deficit, afier including the land fund as rey. 
enue, he recommended distribution. By parting 
with the land fund, as suggested by himself, the 
deficit would have been increased to upwards of $15,- 
000,000. But how did he suppose that the deficit of 
$11,406,000 was to be supplied, except by an in- 
crease of duties? And in the necessity of such in- 
crease, did he not “perceive the necessity of de- 
parting from the act of 1833?” 

If we believe one message, the President did not, 
at the time he recommended distribution, “perceive 
the necessity of departing from the act of 1833.” If 
we believe the other, he “perceived the necessity” 
long before such recommendation. 


Sir, what other conclusion can we draw from 
these statements, than that the President, when he 
recommended a distribution of the land fund—ad- 
mitting at the same time a large deficit in the 
treasury, with that fund—fully comprehending the 
true spirit of the compromise act, and seriously de- 
sirous of giving effect to its great and only prin- 
ciple, looked for “such revenue as should be neces- 
sary to an economical administration of the Gov- 
ernment” to customs alone? Again; he declares in 
his late message, that ‘“‘when the distribution law 
was passed, there was reason to anticipate that there 
soon would be a real surplusto distribute. On that 
assumption it was, in my opinion,a wise, a just, 
and a beneficent measure.” On that assumption, sir— 
on that assumption it was a wise, a just, and a bene- 
ficent measure! And what was that assumption 
based on? Inthe very same message in which he 
urges the adoption of this “beneficent measure,” 
he establishes the fact of a deficit in the treasury, 
amounting to $11,406,000, including the land fund 
as revenue. From the fact of a deficit, he argues 
a surplus! With this amount staring him in the 
face, can it be believed that he supposed “there 
would soon be a real surplus to distribute?” It is 
impossible. The artifice is too shallow to deceive 
any man. It is for these reasons that I have de- 
clared that the President either misconceives of 
wilfully misrepresents his own language. 


I understood my colleague to say, that, had he 
been in the House when the distribution bill passed, 
as amended by the Senate, it would not have re- 
ceived his vole—not that he is opposed to the policy 
of distribution; but because, by the terms of the 
bill, distribution is to cease when the necessities of 
the Government require the imposition of duties 
beyond 20 per cent. ad valorem. It is this restric- 
tive clause in the bill, then, that renders it odious 
to him as a whole. For the bill, as it originally 
passed the House without this clause, the gentle- 
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man (if I mistake not) voted. It seems that he and 
jare aiming at the same end—distribution, un- 
yalified and unrestricted; and that the difference 
cetween us is asto the modus operandi of its ac- 
complishment. If the gentleman desires the repeal 
if this obnoxious clause in the bill, what is the 
jifference to him, as to the end sought—whether its 
| be attained by the bill now under considera- 
‘jon, or be made the subject-matter of distinct and 
independent legislation? If my colleagve is, as he 
rofesses to be, the friend of distribution, unin- 
Pimbered by restrictions, now is the time tor him 
io “show his faith by his works.” Let him vote 
inst striking out this section, which proposes to 
repeal the eae aoe the ae a 
is purpose (so far at least as his vote goes 
= be F complished: But the gentleman (with 
what, to my mind, appears a singular and striking 
inconsistency ) is ardent in his opposition to this bill, 
and places that opposition upon the ground that it 
contains this repealing clause, which proposes to 
accomplish the very thing which he professes to 
jesire. For one, sir, I will vote for no revenue 
measure that does not contain such a clause. If 
there be anything of binding force in the doctrine 
of instruction, hold that this ae is unequiv- 
ocally instructed on this subject. Both distribution 
and a tariff are considerations which entered large- 
ly into the Presidential canvass of 1840, with the 
people of the West. Both are favorite measures 
vith us; but, if compelled to choose between them, 
there will be no hesitation: we are for distribution 
first, and a tariff aflerwards. 


In view of such a state of public sentiment at 
home, what does it become us, as Western members, 
todo? Our duty isa plain one. We shall vote to 
retain this repealing clause; and if it be not retain- 
ed, we shall vote against the bill. This bill pro- 

to increase the duties beyond 20 per cent. 
We do not object to this increase, provided the dis- 
tribution of the land fund is secured; but, if the bill 
passes Without this repealing section, the duties be- 
ing increased beyond the maximum established by 
the compromise act, by the terms of the distribution 
bill distribution will eease; and thus you will get a 
tariff, and we shall lose distribution. Such a catastro- 
phe we will, if possible, avoid. If the duties be not 
increased beyond the rate of 20 per cent., we get 
distribution; and to that rate, by a union with those 
on this floor opposed toall tariffs, we can and will 
restrict you, unless, in proposing to go beyond that 
rate, you repeal the restrictive section of the distri- 
bution bill. We have begged for justice lon 
enough; now we demand it. Take your tariff, and 
give to us distribution. We willsecure the passage 
ofboth measures, if we can; but we will have one. 
Refuse to us what so wwe our due, and take your 
reward of no tariff, if youchoose. Such, sir, is the 
determination of six, atleast, of the Indiana dele- 
gation, I regret that my colleague [Mr. Prorrit]} 
is not with us. In counting the number ofthe Repre- 
sentatives from my State, who, without the re- 
roe feature be retained, will oppose this bill, I 
ound myself in the condition of the servant who 
was sent to count his master’s pigs. Upon his re- 
turn, being asked whether he had fulfilled his er- 
rand, he replied “No. I counted six; but there 
was one little spotted fellow, that kept up such a 
devil of a jumping about, that I couldn’t count him 
atall.” [Roars of laughter.] 

[Mr. Kennepy. Does the gentleman allude to 
me? 

Mr. Wuire. Oh, no. You are as genuine a 
Locofoco as is tobe found in the land. I can always 
count you. [A laugh.] 


My colleague appealed to me as “an old friend” 
to strike this repealing section from the bill. He 
pointed out the rock upon which he feared we 
would split; and, with mach apparent feeling, cau- 
tioned us to beware. Sir, as an humble member 
of that great party with which it was once his 
pride, as it is now mine, to act, I thank him for his 
advice. I should be remiss in my duty not to do 
So, when I reflect upon its generosity, sincerity, and, 
above all, its great disinterestedness. But I trust 
to be forgiven if, upon this occasion, I heed not his 
admonitions, and listen not to his counsels, These 
warnings of the dissolution of the Whig party— 
these threats of itsdestruction, have no terrors for, 
me. Sir, in the divisions and distractions that 
occasionally prevail among us,and destroy the ef- 
ficiency of our councils—in the collision and con- 
flict of sentiment and opinion between members 
upon this fluor, which only show the individual 
jadependence of the Representative—even in the 


| 
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base and degrading treachery of an Executive, who, 
in grateful return for the misapplied favor of de- 
luded friends in elevating him to power, uses 
against them the patronage of the Government— 
in the “deep damnation of his taking off,” I find no 
cause of alarm; nothing to inspire one sentiment 
of fear. The same men who, in 1840, bearing 
aloft the banner of the party upon which its prin- 
ciples were inscribed, so gloriously triumphed, still 
live, and still stand firm, and I trust will live until 
1844, when a still more glorious victory will await 
them. Who talks of divisions among us? Upon 
subordinate details we may be divided, but upon 
the great principles we are united. Those principles 
are yet untried. Divisions, sir! Let gentlemen 
wait until the time arrives, and then they will see 
a deceived and betrayed people rising in the ma- 
jesty of their power to re-assert and establish those 
principles. When the rallying note of the party 
shall be sounded from the bugle, then shall you see 
such a gathering together ot ‘ihe hordes” as has 
never but once been witnessed in the history of this 
Government. 


SPEECH OF MR. BRIGGS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In the House of Representatives, June 30, 1842— 


On the President’s veto of the provisional tariff 
bill. 


Mr. BRIGGS, being entitled to the floor, rose, 
and spoke as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: By the provisions of the act of the 
2d of March, 1833, commonly called the compro- 
mise act, all duties on imported merchandise, which 
at this time exceed 20 per cent., are, after this day, 
to be brought down to 20 per cent. 

By anotier provision of the same law, all duties 
on imported goods entered after this day are to be 
appraised at their value in the ports where they are 
entered, under “such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by law.” 

The law has prescribed no regulation for the val- 
uation of such goods. To prevent the difficulties 
and embarrassments which would result to the Gov- 
ernment and the country in the absence of legal 
regulations, and upon the reduction of ail duties to 
20 per cent., the Committee of Ways and Means, 
some time since, reported a bill, simply continuing 
the laws as they existed on the Ist day of June, un- 
til the Ist day of August next. In that bill, as it 
passed this House, there was a provision which de- 
clared it should not operate to defeat the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands, which, by the 
law of September last, was to take effect on the Ist 
day of July next. 

The Senate struck out that provision, and insert- 
ed another, postponing the operation of the distribu- 
tion law until the lst day of August; the bill came 
back to the House, and they concurred in the amend- 
ment of the Senate: so that, as it passed through 
both branches of the Legislature, it was an act 
simply to postpone all question in relation to the 
tariff laws as they now exist, and the distribution 
of the public lands, for one month. This was ne- 
cessary, for reasons I have alluded to, and for other 
reasons which I wil] not now stop to consider, 

In this form, the bill was sent to the President of 
the United States, and needed only his signature to 
become a law. Within the period prescribed in 
the Constitution, he returned it to this House, in 
which it originated, with his objectionsto it. It now 
becomes the duty of the House, enjoined by the 
Constitution, to examine the reasons urged against 
it by the Chief Magistrate, and, if they are suf- 
ficient, to yield to their power, and recede from this 
ground. Tf, on the other hand, those reasons shall 
not be deemed sufficient, then it is their duty to 
stand to the position which they have taken. 

What are the reasons offered by the President 
for refusing to sign this bill? 

As 1 understand the message, the leading, prom- 
inent objections put forth are two: first, he says the 
bill “abrogates, or suspends for the time, the pro- 
vision of the act of 1833, commonly called the 
compromise act.” 

One would suppose, from reading this part of 
the message, that the President holds that that act 
must be preserved in its present shape through all 
time. 

But how does the bill which we passed violate 
the “provision” of the compromise act? 

It continues existing laws to the Ist day of Au 
gust; by which the duties on some articles will, for 


one month, amount to more than 20 per cent, Is | 
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that the point on which it violates the compromise 
act; and that the reason for which the President has 
interposed his veto? In another part of his mes- 
sage, the President says we may not only raise the 
duties above 20 per cent., but that the condition of 
the treasury is such that it is absolutely necessary to 
doso. He says, further, that, by the provisions of 
that law, we may discriminate, for purposes of pro- 
tection, as weil above as below 20 per cent. 

Though [ understand, by the terms of the com- 
promise law, that discrimination can only be made 
below 20 per cent,, 1 will not quarre) with the Pres- 
ident on his construction, because I do not consider 
myself bound, as a legislator, by any provisions of 
that act. . 

What other provision of that law, in the opinion 
of the President, is violated by the bill which Con- 
gress has deemed it so necessary to pass, as to re- 
quire the Executive action to arrest it?) If there is 
any other, I hope the friends of the veto will point 
itout. I know of no other. How, then, could the 
fact that this bill continued for one month certain 
duties above the rate of 20 per cent. be deemed by 
the President a good reason for the interposition of 
this great veto power to prevent its passage, when 
he expressly declares that we have the power, under 
the compromise act, to raise duties above that 
amount, and that the “exigencies of the country 
absolutely require they should be so raised?” In my 
opinion, this reason is entirely unsatisfactory. 

There are various other things in the message, to 
which I have not time to call the attention of the 
House. I will notice some of them. 

The President expresses the opinion, that, through 
his Secretary of the Treasury, he is authorized to 
carry into effect the provisions of the compromise 
act, without further legislation by Congress on the 
subject. I do not so understand it. By the third 
section of that act, “the duties required to be paid 
by law on goods, wares, and merchandise, shall 
be assessed upon the value thereof at the port 
where the same shall be entered, under such reg- 
ulations as shali be prescribed by law.” 


{Mr. Cusuine said it was “such regulations as 
may be prescribed by law”—not shadi.} 

Mr. Briags said: My colleague is right. Such 
is the reading; but | contend the word may, in 
this place, means shall. Such I understand to be 
the judicial interpretation of the word thus used 
by the courts of the country. I have heard it 
said that a former plain, straightforward Governor 
of Pennsylvania, on a certain occasion, decided 
that may meant shall. 

[Mr. Wisk remarked that the Pennsylvania Gov- 
ernor said that may meant won’t.] 


Then (said Mr. Briaas) I suppose the gentleman 
in this case contends that may means may not; 
and that the meaning of the section which I have 
read, and which declares the duties shall be as- 
sessed under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by law, is, that they shall be collected under such 
regulations as may be prescribed, not by law, but 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The Presi- 
dent seems to-be of this opinion; for he says, “the 
existing Jaws, as I am ot em are suflicient to 
authorize and enable the collecting officers, under 
the directions of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to levy the duties imposed by the act of 1833.” 
By the plain and unequivocal language of the act 
referred to, the regulations are to be prescribed 
“by law.” Where, then, can the Phenidunt or the 
Secretary derive the authority to do this thing? 

Another reason put forth in the message- for 
vetoing the bill, is, “that, for atime, it renders the 
act of September last, for the distribution of the 
public lands, inoperative.” That law provides that 
the distribution shall cease when duties shall be 
raised above 20 per cent. How was that act vio- 
lated by this bill? The President says, by this bill 
the proceeds of the sales are to be distributed on 
the Ist of August; so that, while the duties pro- 
posed to be exacted exceed 20 per cent., no suspen- 
sion of the distribution is permitted to take place, 
Ithink the President is clearly mistaken in this 
assertion. How was the fact? As I have before 
stated, the bill merely continues the existing duties 
until the Ist of August. It is true, some of those 
duties exceed 20 per cent.; but does the bill direct 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, 
which, by the law of September, 1841, should be 
distributed on the Ist of July, if no duties should 
be raised above 20 per cent. before that time, to be 
distributed either now or on the Istof August? By 
no means: it only postpones the operation of the 
distribution act, as it did the tariff, to the Ist of Aw 
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gust; both of which are to await the action of Con- 
gress in the intermediate time. 

Are not these, Mr. B. asked, very singular rea- 
sons On which to rest the exercise of the veto power? 
In plain English, it stands thus: the bill is returned 
by the President because it abrogates, suspends, re- 
peals, or alters existing laws. That it fave abro- 
gate, or spspend, or repeal an existing law, is not, 
surely, a good reason, per se, why it should not 
receive the Executive sanction. Uf these laws 
are wise ar! just, and the public good requires 
they shall not be altered or modified, this fact 
would furnish a reason against a bill to overthrow 
them 

But the fact that the bill abrogated existing Jaws 
furnishes very little evidence that it is wrong, espe- 
cially when it brings along with it the evidence 
of a majority of both branches of the Legislature 
in its favor. Yet these are the reasons set forth 
by the President to justify himself in arresting the 
action of Congress, sent to him according to the 
forms of the Constitution. 

Mr. B. said: 1 voted against the compromise bill 
of 1833, and the restricting proviso in the act of 
September, 1841; and I now feel myself entirely 
at liberty to act as my judgment shall dictate on 
either of these subjects. Every member from Mas- 
sachusetts. in both branches of Congress, voted 
against the compromise act. The condition of 
things in the country at the time it was passed, 
may have rendered it proper legislation. As it 
gave ten years’ repose to a long and highly agi- 
tated question, it might, even in its descending 

rocess, have been the means of doing good. 
Though the manufacturing interests and their rep- 
resentatives did not generally give their assent to 
it, 1 know that many of them were willing to give 
it a fair experiment; and that, too, in the hope that 
they and the country might prosper under its op- 
eration, But that the law is to be regarded as the 
constitution of the land, or as having moral force 
bevond other solemn acts of legislation, when the 

ublic interest demanded its repeal or modification, 

have never been convinced. 


What now, (said Mr. B.,) is the state of the case? 
The President has told usthat “he does not doubt 
that the exigencies of the Government do require 
an increase of the tariff of duties above 20 per 
cent.” 

That law has continued to operate until it has 
dried up the sources of your treasury, and it is 
now empty. 

The great industrial portion of your population 
have, indeed, had ten years of exeinption from the 
inconvenience of a fluctuating, changing legisla- 
tion. They hoped they might be able to live un- 
der it; the experiment has dissipated that hope. 
Their interests have languished—their prospects 
have been blighted—labor has failed to earn its 
bread; and one united voice comes upto you from 
every part of the land, declaring, if you permit 
the provisions of that law to be carried into opera- 
tion, they will be ruined. 

Whilst this was the condition of the treasury— 
this the embarrassed state of your Government; 
and whilst this universal cry of a suffering people 
for relief was ringing in your ears; and whilst 
the President himself declares you must raise du- 
ties above the provisions of the compromise act,-—- 


riy measure. 


ublic lands among the States is a 
t hough it was 


ook at the history of its passage. 


supported by almost the entire Whig votes in both ° 


branches, in both Houses there was at the time a 
majority of Jackson men. In the Senate it passed 
by a vote of 24 to2l; seven of that 24 were Jackson 
men—Mr. Dallas of Pennsylvania, Mr. Dickerson 
of New Jersey, Mr. Dudley of New York, and four 
otbers. In the House the vote was 96 to 40; twenty- 
nine of the majority were members of the dominant 
Jackson party, good men and true. On the last 
night of the session, as is usual, the President and 
his Cabinet were in the room ofthe Vice President. 
I have a lively recollection of the deep solicitude 
which prevailed amongst the friends of that great 
measure, fur its return by the President during that 
dark night. We were assured that the President 
would return the bill with his objections. As late 
as one or twoo’clock in the morning, I meta gentle- 
man in the Senate lobby, (the private secretary of 
the President,) and inquired of him about the bill. 
He said we need have no fears about it, as it would 
be returned, with the objections against it, ina few 
minutes. But he was mistaken; for the old hero, 
with all his intrepidiiy and boldness, when it was 
ascertained, if it was returned, that two-thirds of 
both Houses would pass it into a law in spite of the 
veto, quailed before that constitutional majority, put 
the bill into his pocket, and took shelter in the Ex- 
ecutive mansion al the other end of the avenue. 

From that day to this, the distribution bill has been 
one of the Jeading and important measures of the 
W hig party. lappealto my colleagu: Le 
if it is notso; and Lask himif the W hig party, an 
if he,asa member of that party, has not been in favor 
of the distribution policy upon higher and broader 
principles than asa mere question of revenue? Why 
should that principle be now abandoned? General 
Jackson himself, in an official message, declared 
that the public lands ought to be separated from the 
revenue. A distinguished Senator fromthe South, 
in an opinion which he brought forward in his 
speech, has avowed the same doctrine. 


How long is it since my friend from South Caro- 
lina, in this House, [Mr. Pickens,] in unmeasured 
terms, denounced the “mean and pitiful policy” of 
looking to your public lands as a source of revenue? 
Now, sir, the ery is revenue, revenue! 


It is said the Government is bankrup;t and one 
would think, from the ardor with which gentle- 
men urge il, there is no other means of rescue but 
the proceeds of the public lands—the same public 
lands which those who now deem them so indis- 
pensable for revenue have heretofore declared should 
not be looked to for that purpose. In a very able 
and statesmanlike report made to the Legislature 
of Virginia, in 1839, by the present Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States, the right of the people of 
the several States to the proceeds of the public lands 
was vindicated in a manner that did honor to his 
talents and his patriotism. 

I have another objection to giving up the public 
lands again to the United States treasury: it is, 
that it would increase that fluctuation in the treas- 
ury receipts which has heretofore been productive 
of so much mischief. This objection was very for- 
cib'y stated by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Granaer,] in his remarks upon this subject. If the 
distribution act, passed by large majorities of both 
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Union, will be entitled to the same amount. We 
of the old States, sir, are now called cn to do an 
which will deprive our States of any of the benefits 
which the new States derive from thislaw. |s there 
any reason or justice in this? Six hundred and twenty. 
five thousand dollars have gone into the hands of 
each of the nine of our sister States by virtue of this 
law. Shall the remaining States submit to so Unjust 
and unequal a distribution of the public domain) 
More than that: shall we, who represent them here 
be the agents and instruments of consum mating sue}, 
an injustice? This is a reason which operates very 
ae indeedfon my mind, against repealing the 
distribution law of the last session. 7 

Mr. B. said gentlemen on one side and the other 
in this debate, have discussed the veto power. But 
my colleague [Mr. Cusine] has, for the first time 
that I have ever witnessed such a thing, eulogized 
the veto asa great democratic republican feature ip 
our Government. He saysit had its origin in Rome 
and was given to the tribunes that they might ar. 
rest the action of the Roman Senate. From this 
he argues that our President is invested with the 
same power to arrest the action of the National 
Legislature. But is the analogy between usand . 
our institutions, and those of Rome, a just one? Were 
the Roman Senators elected by the people from 
among themselves, and by the free exercise of the 
glorious privilege of universal suffrage? Far other- 
wise. hey were distinct from the mass, and had 
no interest in common or sympatby with them. 

T he tribunes were the popular magistrates, invest. 
ed with the veto power. It was intended as a cheek 
upon the power of a body of men over whom the 

eople had noother control. Here itis far different, 

n this branch of the Legislature, the members are 
chosen by the people themselves, and those of the 
other branch by their immediate representatives in’ 
the State Legislatures. All are responsible to the 
people. 


Let me ask my colleague, in all candor, if he be- 
lieves that the framers of our Constitution contem- 
plated, when they inserted the veto power in that 
instrument, that it was to be exercised in the ordi- 
nary business of legislation—that, when the Presi- 
dent of the United States should not happen to 
agree precisely as to the expediency of any bill, or 
should differ in opinion as to some of its details, he 
was then to exercise this power, and arrest the prog- 
ress of legislation? From the history of the debate 
on this provision of the Constitution, as it appears 
in the Madison Papers, it seems to me they had 
very different views. Dr. Franklin was opposed 
to its insertion, because he had seen it so arbitrarily 
used for unworthy purposes by the Governor of 
the province of Pennsylvania. 


The principal reason urged for its adoption was, 
that it was necessary for the executive department 
to defend itself against the encroachment of the 
Legislature upon its own prerogatives. Mr. Ham- 
ilton thought there was very little danger of its be- 
ing perverted to,bad purposes. Mr. Madison (I 
think it was) alluded to the fact, that, in the mon- 
archy of England, the power, though it existed, 
had not been exercised since the revolution. From 
that he argued that a President of the United States 
would not be likely to use the power improperly. 
It was, accordingly, by those patriots, incorporated 
into our Constitution, and intended mainly as a 


I ask, sir—and Lask with serious emphasis—if the 
objections made by him to this temporary bill, 
contmuing the duties as they now exist for one 
short month, to give time to perfect a more per- 
manent Jaw, are sufficient to induce this House 
to reconsider the vote by which they passed that 


- 


Houses of Congress in 1833, had become the law 
of the land, and the millions received from the pub- 
lic lands since that time had been permitted to go 
into the pockets of the people of the States, the ben- 
efit to the States would have been very great, and 


check in the hands of the Executive upon the Legis- 
lature, to prevent an encroachment upon its own 
proper functions. 

ut (observed Mr. B.) my colleague says: “In 
our Constitution, this is not a veto; it is the power 
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bill? If so, we ought to yield; if not, we should 
stand firm. I frankly declare that the reasons of 
the message are wholly unsatisfactory, and fail to 
satisfy me that we ought to recede. 

Mr. Speaker, (continued Mr. B.,) the origin and 
history of the compromise act and the distribution 
law, which passed both Houses of Congress in 
March, 1833, are freshin my recollection. Those 
were sime!taneous measures. There is nothing in 
the acts themselves, or in the history of their pas- 
sage, to countenance the idea that the distribution 
should cease if it became necessary to raise duties 
above 20 per cent. The third section of the com- 

romise act declares “that such duties should be 
aid fot the purpose of raising such revenue as 
may be necessary to an economical administration 
of the Government.” 

There is no qualifying clause in the distribution 
act. kh has been often asserted, in and out of this 
House, that the distribution of the proceeds of the 


much of the evil we have since suffered would have 
been avoided. : 

Within the last ten years, the annual receipts 
from the lands have varied from three to twenty- 
five millions. If they are again made a reliance 
for a part of your permanent and ordinary revenue, 
the same causes which heretofore produced such 
great fluctuations will again produce the same re- 
sults; and that will inevitably lead to changes and 
alterations of your import duties, and subject the in- 
dustry of the country, which can only flourish under 
steady and settled legislation, to the same catas- 
trophe which has so often overwhelmed it. 

ut, sir, (said Mr. B.,) I have still another and 
stronger objection. By the distribution act of the 
last session, five hundred thousand acres of the pub- 
lic domain, after December last, passed into the 
hands of each of nine States of this Union. This, 
at the Government price, is equal to paying each of 
the States the sum of $625,000, or on aggregate of 
$5,625,000. Other new States, on coming into the 


conferred on the President to exercise his co-ordi- 
nate legislative functions.” To exercise his co- 
ordinate legislative functions! That is the new doc- 
trine. The veto power a co-ordinate legislative 
function in the hands of the Executive! The first 
article of the first section of our glorious Consti- 
tution, declares, in the most simple and explicit 
terms, that “all legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” Is the veto, then, a legislative 
power? Does the President deliberate upon the 
details of a bill? Can he modify or amend it? 
Most certainly not. It is a tremendous power, 
with the state of parties as they will always ex- 
ist in this Congress, placed in the hands of the 
President for great purposes, but, in my opinion, 
never intended to be exercised in the common 
and ordinary progress of legislation. The arzv- 
ment of my- colleague on this subject, coming. 
from the quarter it did, struck with singular and 
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ing effect upon my ear. This veto isa neg- 
- bidding. power in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive. The legislative is a positive and enacting 
power, placed, by the express terms of the Con- 
stitution, in the hands o Congress. It has been 
said the signature of the President is necessary to 
make a law. This is a mistake. It is not ne- 
cessary, even in cases where he does not return 
the bil with his objections; for, by express con. 
gitational provision, if he withholds a bill more 
than ten days, unless prevented by an adjourn- 
ment of Cangrere from returning it, it becomes a 
law without his signature; and if he returnsa bill, 
with his objections, the Legislature has the power, 
in all cases, to make it a law, in 7 of his veto, 
‘by a majority of two-thirds. I look upon this 
.doctrine, (advanced by my colleague for the first 
time in this hall, so faras I know,) taken in con- 
nexion with the frequent use of the veto, as full 
of danger to our institutions. The great Burke, 
in speaking of the veto as it existed under the 
British Constitution, and which has in fact been 
exercised but once since 1692, says: “Its repose 
may be the preservation of its existence; and its 
existence may be the means of saving the Consti- 
tution itself, on an occasion worthy of bringing it 
forth.” This is asentiment worthy that lofty and 
profound statesman. Oh! how different from the 
views expressed by my colleague, in relation to 
the same provision of our own Constitution! 

My colleague says he “cares nothing for the re- 
lation of parties.” His argument on this subject is 
8 good illustration of the truth of this, so far as his 
relation with the party to which he used to belong, 
and the principles which govern them, are con- 
cerned. It is the first time, I confess, that I ever 
heard a eulogy pronounced upon the exercise by 
the President of this veto power. It is the first 
time I ever heard it pronounced a concurrent 
legislative power, vested by the Constitution in the 
hands of the President of the United States. 

My colleague appeals to us with great pawer, and 
asks us if we will jeopard the important tariff 
measure for the “miserable pittance of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public Jands.” It may bea mis- 
erable pittance; but, if it issmall on the part of the 
people, has it not occurred to him thatit is also a 
“miserable pittance” for the treasury of the United 
States? If it is so inconsiderable as not to be worth 
contending for on behalf of the pore why should 
so much pee sbi be attached to our adherence 
to its distribution among the States by the Chief 
Magistrate and his friends, and by those who op- 
pose the distribution? 


He asks, if this temporary bill is of so much 
importance, why we do not lay aside the present 
bill, and pass another, without the proviso in rela- 
tion to the distribution? He says the majority of 
this House can do it in one half hour. hy, sir, 
if we should do this, the cry of “gag, gag,” would 
echo through this hall by our friends in the oppo- 
sition. But did the gentleman reflect, in his solici- 
tude to prevent difficulty, that, prompted by the 
same patriotic motive which he urges upon this 
House, the single individual at the head of a co- 
ordinate department of the Government, at the 
other end of the avenue, might in one half minute 

+ put an end to all uncertainty and difficulty in this 
matter, by aan his name to that harmless bill 
sent him by t Eisalelans. continuing the pres- 
ent state of things to the Ist of August?’ By such 
a course on the part of the Chief Magistrate, all 
the time and excitement of this debate would have 

saved. It is unfortunate my colleague did 


hot make his appeal in that quarter before it was 
too late. 


Mr. Speaker, my colleague has said, in speaking 
of the present state of things, that the issue was 
not between this House and the President, but be- 
tween this House andthe people. For our condact 
here, we are always responsible to the people. But, 
sit, has the President no issue with the people? 

he no issue with that powerful majority of the 
a ‘who raised him by their suffrages to the 
Wi pinnacle of power which he now occupies? 
hen my colleague tells us that the issue is not 
between this House and the President, why does 
he not, with the same earnestness, tell’ the Presi- 
nt also that the issue is not between him and this 
House, but between him and the people? Is there 
aman who doubts that a vast proportion—almost 
the entire party who elevated him to power—are in 
mar of the distribution of the procéeds of the pub- 
= lands among ‘the*Statest? ‘The whole ‘world 
ws that the principle of this distribution has 
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been in the most solemn forms sanctioned by 
the President himself, before and since he came 
into power. 

Does anybody deny that it has been one of the 
prominent measures of the majority of this House, 
and the party who sent him here, openly and pub- 
licly advocated all over the country, for years? In 
the face of these facts, I entreat my colleague to go 
to his friend, the President of the United States, 
and tell him that that great and generous party of 
the people, who brought him into power by such an 
overwhelming majority, still stand te the principles 
and measures which he and they maintained in 
that rugged contest; that the people from every part 
of this extended republic, from the deep gloom of 
their depression, embarrassment, and suffering, 
look up with anxious eyes to this Capitol for relief 
from their distress, and beseech him, by all the 
high considerations of official duty, and by all the 
injunctions of patriotism, to do all in his power to 
restore confidence between the different depart- 
ments of Government, and to give his official sane- 
tion to any measure of relief sentto him from the 
Legislature, upon which he may only differ upon 
a mere question of expediency; for, if he differed 
upon any great constitutional principle, he would 
be unworthy of his station if he did not maintain 
his independence, and withhold his assent. Sir, I feel 
the responsibility resting on me as an individual, 
and upon the body of which I am an humble mem- 
ber, in this crisis of our public affairs. 

So long as there is any prospect of doing any- 
thing to promote the public interest, and to raise 
the heavy load of misfortune that is pressing our 
suffering constituents to the earth, I will endeavor 
fearlessly to do what I believe to be my duty, and 
leave others to take such a course as their own 
judgment shall dictate. 

If we are arrested by unsurmountable obstacles in 
what we consider the best course, there is nothing 
left to us but to take the next best. We have immie- 
diate present difficulties enough to encounter, not 
to grapple with any by anticipation. I am sorry to 
say that, in his reasons for not signing this tempo- 
rary measure, the President has leaped before he 
came to the stile, and discussed a provision in the 
great measure which has not yet been presented to 
him. In this leap, my colleague has followed the 
President. He has, in a forcible manner, urged 
his views upon the House, in respect to a pending 
subject. It was proper for him to thus address his 
arguments to the majority of this House; but I beg 
of him to go and press them elsewhere, as he has 
done here. He may find it easier to persuade one 
man—and that man his friend—to give up his pecu- 
liar notions, than to bring a hundred opponents to the 
same result. The gentleman says we are making 
an issue with the President. So far as I am con- 
cerned, sir, I have nosuch poor, miserable object. 
I know of no such views being entertained by 
others. I shall endeavor, in every emergency, to 
act calmly, but firmly, as duty shall lead. But if, 
in the progress of affairs, we shall unhappily find 
ourselves at issue with the Executive, and one parly 
must yield, or the country suffer,—should all the ar- 
guments in favor of yielding be applied to one 
side only?) What difficulties we may be destined 
to meet, I hope we shal] meet them with the mod- 
eration, the candor, and the reason of statesmen and 
of patriots. If we act thus, whatever may be the 
result, we shall meet with the approbation of our 
constiiuents, and, what is far more valuable, we 
shall have the approval of our own consciences. 


REMARKS OF MR. EDWARDS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In the House of Representatives, July 14, 1842— 
On the tariff bill. 


The motion of Mr. Fittmore to amend the tariff 
bill by reducing the duty “on iron in bars or bolts, 
not manufactured in whole or in part by rolling,” 
from “eighteen” to “seventeen” dollars per ton, 
being the pending question— 

Mr. Epwarps moved to amend the amend- 
ment of Mr. Fittmors, by striking out “seventeen,” 
and inserting “twenty-five” dollars. 

Mr. EDWARDS observed that the motion to re- 
duce the duty upon hammered bar iron, already too 
low, was to him a matter of regret; and coming, as it 
did, from the very intelligent Committee of Ways 
and Means, through their chairman, by whom the 
bill was reported, was to hima matter of surprise 


| as--wellas regret. I can only account for this, . 


(said Mr. E.) from the fact that there is not on that 
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committee an individual practically acquainted 
with the operation—the practical manufacture of 
bar and other iron. The bill itself shows, I must 
be permitted to sav, a want of practical knowl- 
edge on the subject, by not imposing an adequate 
duty upon iron, at the different stages of the opers- 
tion, proportioned to the expense of manufacture 
at those different stages. ‘The bill, as reported, 
places the same duty upon bar iron that it does 
upon bloom iron, as though the expense of pro- 
duction was the same in both; when, in fact, 
the bloom is but midway from the ore to the bar, 
and the expense but half incurred. I have been 
all my life practically acquainted with the mann- 
facture of iron, and will explain to this commit- 
tee the operation. The first process is the convert- 
ing of the ore into pig iron; this requires but one 
heating, and is the business of the furnace. The 
next process is converting the pig iron into bloom 
iron; this is done in the forge-fire, and requires 
but one heat. After this, the iron undergoes three 
and four heats, at each of which it is partially re- 
duced to a bar by hammering, but requiring more 
heating and work to manufacture from the bloom 
ifto the bar, than is required to produce the bloom 
from the ore. Such, therefore, being the operation, 
and such the difference of expense between bloom 
iron and bar iron, the necessity fora different rate 
of duty upon these different descriptions of iron 
must be apparent. But what do the committee 
now propose? Why, the proposition is to place a 
duty upon bar iron lower, by one dollar per ton, 
than upon bloom iron! ‘This is making the bill 
worse than originally reported; it is a retrograde 
movement, and would lead to the placing of a 
higher duty upon the first operation than upon the 
last. Why isa higher duty placed upon other de- 
scriptions of iron than upon bloom iron? Certain- 
ly, because the expense of manufacture is in- 
creased, and, of course, the article enhanced in 
value. Such is the case with sheet iron and some 
of the lighter descriptions of 1ron, upon which the 
duty is more than three times that on bar iron, the 
cost of production being more than three times 
greater; and yet upen bar iron, costing more than 
double that of blooms, you now propose a less daty 
than on blooms. I trust this committee will see 
the propriety and necessity of advaneing the duty 
to twenty-five dollars on bar iron—and that is not, 
in fact, as high as the duty ought to be, when com- 
pared with the duty upon iron at the preceding 
and succeeding stages of its manufacture. 

There is another important consideration for an 
increase of duty, and one that ought to be conclu- 
sive with every well-wisher to the increase of this 
indispensable article. It is the protection and en- 
couragement it wi!l afford to all who may embark 
in this branch of the iron business. It is a matter 
of much regret amongst the dealers and consumers 
of iron, that the protection hitherto afforded has only 
served to increase the quantity, whilst the quality 

s diminished. This has been occasioned by 
rolled iron being more protected that hammered 
iron. This difference has caused more to embark 
in the rolling process than that of hammering; 
and hence there is greater competition in rolling, 
and less in hammering; in fact, nearly al! our forges 
have quit hammering bar iron, and confined them- 
selves to making blooms for rolling-mills. And 
what has been the result of all this? Why, the 
price of rolled iron has diminished by the compe- 
tition, whilst hammered iron has advanced for 
wantofit. The best rolled iron can now be had for 
$75 per ton, whilst the best hammered iron cannot be 
had for less than $100. In the one case, our mar- 
ket is supplied principally by our own manufacture; 
whilst, in the other, we are principally supplie 
from abroad—England supplying us partially with 
rolled iron, Russia and Sweden supplying us al- 
most exclusively with hammered iron. Why not 
remedy this state of things? There is no part of 
the globe where the material is more abundant or 
the quality more excellent than our own. Our 
laborers, too, are skilful and abundant, and seek- 
ing employment. Nothing is wanting but protec- 
tion to this branch of industry to produce within 
ourselves hammered iron superior to that of Rus- 
sia, Sweden, or an other portion of the world. 
We have now rolled iron cheaper and better than 
any from abroad—the result of protection. Increase 
the duty upén hammered iron, and home compe- 
tition will increase the quantity and quality, and 
occasion a redaction in price also. By increasing 


| the daty, you ‘give assurance to the home manu-’ 


facturer that his capital and labor will be protect. 
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ed; and thus numbers are induced to enter into 
competition, not only with each other, but also with 
the foreign producer who supplies our market. 
In this way the supply is increased; and in pro- 
porjon to the increase of supply, will the price give 
way and decline. It is the scarey which en- 
hances the pet the supply not being equal to the 
demand. Why should we be paying {oreigners ex- 
orbitant prices for their productions? Can any 
good reason be given for it? Surely, the interests 
of commerce cannot require it; this would be bene- 
filing¢ommerce at the expense of all the industry 
of che country, for there is no branch of industry 
into which the article of iron does not enter. It is 
important, therefore, that the supply should be not 
only abundant and cheap, but also of the best qual- 
ity; and, above all, that we should not be depenc- 
ent upon foreign nations for an article that is indis- 
pensable, and of the first necessity. 

It is objected that an impost or tax upon foreign 


goods, is a tax upon the consumer for the benefit of 


the home manufacturer ; that it enbances the price 
in proportion to the duty which is paid by the coa- 
sumer, and is thus fara benefit or bounty to the 
manufacturer. Never was there a position so fal- 
lacious or more destitute of support. 
reci in theury, and in practice the proofs against it 
are overwhelming. Upon this subject gentlemen 
consult Adam Smith, and other writers, ata period 
when there was some color for such a position— 
a period ai which England manufactured for the 
whole world, and had it in her power, therefore, 
to enhance the price upon foreign nations in pro- 
portion to the increase of duty upon her manuafac- 
tures. Such may have been the case with this 
country in the infancy of our manufactures; but 
how is it now—now, that we are able not only to 
supply ourselves, but to compete with England, 
in many productions, in foreign markets? Can 
she now increase prices upon us? No, sir; the 
operation is precisely the reverse. Prices are now 
regulated amongst ourselves by the demand and 
supply. We can now supply all our own wants; and 
it Great Britain enters our market with her produc- 
tions, she mast be content to receive the prices paid 
to our own manufacturers. If our supply should 
be full, and she enters with a large portion of her 
productions, the necessary consequence would be 
a decrease in price, not only of our own fabrics, but 
of hers also, to the injury and loss of our own 
manufacturers; and hence the necessity of protect- 
ing our own manufacturers and citizens against 
this foreign redundant supply. This necessity 
is the more apparent when it is remembered that 
this foreign supply is nearly all on foreign account, 
sent in on covsignment, and sold at auction for what 
ean be had; thus filling our stores with foreign goods 
at auction prices, and forcing our manulactu- 
rerstose}l at ruinous prices, or quit their operations. 
And you see how unequal this contest for the mar- 
ket is between our -citizens and foreigners. They 
send us nothing more than their surplus produc- 
tions, consisting of not more, perhaps, than pes 
percent. of what they manufacture. Oneobject wi 
them is to get this surplus out of theirown country, 
to prevent a diminished price at home. Upon 
this surplus they can afford to sustain a loss of fif- 
ty to seventy-five per cent.; and whilst they thus 
only suffer a loss on a small portion of their pro- 
duction, our manufacturers are obliged to lose on 
the whole of their goods fifty per cent. or more. 
Has there ever before been a case in which such 
glaring injustice has been tolerated by any civil- 
ized nation? and can it be possible that the neces- 
sary remedy will be withheld? I trust not, 

The gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Cuirrorp,] a 
day or two since, in maintaining that an increase 
of duty is a tax on the consumer, produced a table 
showing the prices of iron in England from 1810 
to about 1840; that the price had declined from 
about seventy dollars per ton, to about thirty dollars, 
between those periods. And this he exhibited as 
woof that the consumer pays the increase of duty. 

o my mind, there could not be more decisive 
proof of precisely the reverse. What but the tar- 
iffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828 occasioned this gradual 
and great reduction in price? America had been 
England’s principal customer, consuming her pro- 
ductions at enormous prices. We at length chose 
to manufacture for ourselves, and, for the purpose 

of encouraging and protecting our own manufac- 
tories, imposed duties upon foreign supp'y coming 
into competition with our own; and as these duties 
are increased from time to time, foreign prices de- 
cline. This is the natural and practical result, I 
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have in my hand a beok on the subject of the man- 
ufacture of iron in Eagland, proving conclusively 
that this has been the cause of the decline in prices 
there. It contains a tab'e of the prices of iron 
under the operation of the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, 
showing a decline in price under the tariff of 1824 
from £14 sterling per ton to £8.10s. per ton; and 
that, under the tariff of 1828, there was a further 
decline in price from £8 10s. to £5 5s. in 1831; 
thus reducing the price in England nearly two 
hundred per cent. Yet it is said the imposition of 
duties increases the price to the consumer ; if this 
were so, the price of iron in Engiand, instead of 
falling {rom seventy tothirty (a difference of forty) 
dollars, would have risen from seventy to one hun- 
dred and ten dollars. Another practical illustra- 
tion of the operation of a tariff is this: When the 
American merchant is applied to, to purchase a for- 
eign article, he looks at ‘he price of the article in 
his own market, and whether the supply is equal 
to the demand. If an increase of duty has been 
imposed, he informs his correspondent of that fact, 
and that he cannot purchase unless a reduction in 
price is made equal tothe increase of duty; the 
foreigner, having a surplus, will se}l at a price less 
the duty, and make up his loss on home prices, by 
thus diminishing the home supply. 
{ Here the fifteen minutes expired. ] 


SPEECH OF MR. BARNARD, 


OF NEW YORK. 


In, the House of Representatives, July 1, 1842—On 
the President’s veto of the provisional tariff bill. 


Mr. BARNARD rose and said: Mr. Speaker, the Honse is 
now engaged in a solemn constitutional proceeding. Congress 
bas passed a bill which the President has returned to this House 
with his oljections; and the Constitution requires us to proceed 
to reconsider the bill. Of course, we are to reconsider with 
that better wisdom which we may have under the influence of 
the objections and reasons urged by the President against the 
measure. A sda : 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is an enactment in two parts: in one 
part it touches existing enactments in regard to duties on im- 
porte; in the other, i touches the land distribution law of the last 
session. 

The President presents two objections to the bill—one to each 
distinct parton portion of the bill. I will speak of these in their 
turn 

The first objection of the President is, that this bill “suspends, 
in other words, abrogates for the time the provision of the act 
of 1833, commonly called the compromise act;’’ that here is a 
“departure from the solemn adjustment ofa greatand agitating 
question.” ne 

In presenting this objection, the President adverts to the mo- 
tive or pur pose which he supposes operated on Congress in the 

assing of the bill. That motive or purpuse, according to the 

resident, was “the alleged necessity of establishing, by legis 
lative enacuments, rules and regulations for assessing the du- 
ties to be levied on imports after the 30th June, according to the 
home valuation.”’ 

it is a liwe difficult to say precisely with what object the 
President has adverted to this subject, and assumed that the de- 
sizn—he means to be understood that it is the only one—with 
which this bill was passed, had reference to some supposed ne- 
cessity of establishing, by law, rules and regulations lor assess- 
ing duties on the principle of the home valuation, Atany rate, 
he does so assume, and thereupon proceeds at once to convict 
Congress of having been guilty of a gross folly and inconsistency; 
for he declares he is advised that “the existing laws are suffi- 
cient to authorize and enable the cellecting officers, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, to levy the duties im- 
posed by the act of 1833;’’ that is, to levy them according to the 
home valuation. And so, the President intimates, the matter 
must have been understood by Congress; because, he says, “the 
bill itself expressly provides that if, before the Ist of August, 
there be no further noes on the subject, the laws for lay- 
ing and collecting duties shall be the same as though this act 
had not been paszed”’—“leaving,”’ he adds, “the supposed chasm 
in the revenue laws just as it was before.” 

Well, it must be confessed, if Congress has passed a law vio- 
lating the compromise act, professedly to accomplish another 
object which was wholly unnecessary—not only unnecessary 
in the opinion of the President, but which Congress knew all 
the while to be unnecessary—why, it has done a very improper 
thing; especially as this compromise act is one of our “wisely- 
established institutions,’’ (so the President speaks of it;)and 
such a fact will go far, first tocondemn Congress for having 
passed the bill, and next co justify the President in putting his 
veto upon it 

In this point of view, itis worth inquiring whether there is 
any foundation in fact for all that is here assumed on the part 
of the President. 

In the first place, ifhe méans to be understood—for it is very 
difficult to understand the whole or any part of this strange 
document—if he means to be understood, as his language in 
one part of itwould plainly imply, that this bill was passed to 
establish rules and regulations in regard to the home valua- 
tion, then we must suppore that he never could have read the 
bill. Here it is, (said Mr. B., holding up the roll,) plainly 
legible, written on parchment, the very instrument which the 
President had before him; and certainly there is not a word or 
syllable in it about any such rules or regulations; nor, in the 
nature of things, could Congress have had any such object in 
view as thatof establishing rules and regulations for carrying 
the principle of home valuations into effect as applicable to the 
20 per cent. duties imposed by the compromise act, whether 
by this bill or by any other. The very object and design of 
the bill, clearly expressed on the face of the instrument, was to 
airest the descent of duties down to 20 per cent.; to post- 
pone, for just one month, the period when by the act of 1833 
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duties woulc come down to that rate, in order tha 

while, or es might have time Me batheel the felails sta 
already under discussion, for a complete revision of the tari 
of duties on imports, going far beyond the rate of 20 per cent. 
required by the exigencies of the Goverument, and in w a 
as it now s anda, the principle of home valuations is allogeiher 
discarded. Certainty no design whatever, nor the slightest ey} 
dence of any design, has been, as yet, manifested in this House 
to adopt the principle of home valuations, whether as a tem 
rary or a permanent policy. On the contrary, ii has been .eem, 
a — 80 aes se of, as wholly impracticable as a 
rule of common application, consistently with the i 

of the Geemnaien: : r soasirempents 

But, perhaps the President means to be understood that the 
object of passing,this bill—which throws forward for one month 
the period when the compromise act wonld otherwise effect 
the last reduction in the excess of duties above twenty per cent 
—was, not to establish rules and regulations for home valua. 
tions, but to avoid the necessi'y of establishing them. If thig 
was his meaning, it was as little warranted by the fact, as that 
we have jvst been considering. It is undoubtedly true, that if 
it had been the intention of Congress to allow the act of 1833 0 
stand, permanently, after the 30th of June, as the measure of 
duties on imports, and to carry out the principle of home valua. 
tions as applicable to the rate of duties contemplated by that ac 
it would have been necessary for Congress to legislate on 
the subject, since that act iiself prescribed that the home valy. 
ationsshoukl be ascertained under regulations to be prescribed 
by law. But everybody knows that it has been a thing per. 
ae understood, not only during the whole of this session 
but for a much longer period, that the condition of the treasury 
and the necessities of the Gevernment rendered a new tariff of 
duties ranging considerably above the rate of duties contem. 
plated by the compromise act, indispensable. The preparations 
for such a new tariff have been an important part of the severe 
labors of this session, from iis very commencement. No legs 
than three bills for such a tariff have been reported to this 
House—one of them from the Secretary of the Treasury, 4} 
this is well known, and as well known to the President as to 
anybody else. The intention had been all aleng, and so it was 
very well understood, that the new tariff should have been eg. 
tablished in time to have gone into operation on the lst day of 
aw This, however, was prevented by unavoidable causes: 
and hence it became necessary to pass a provisional act con. 
cerning duties The 30th day of June was the period when 
the last remaining portion of the excess of duties above twenty 
percent. would come off by the act of 1833; and, besides this, 
it was the prevailing opinion, in and out of Congress, that after 
that day no duties whatever would be collectable, either under 
that act or under the act of 1832, without the aid of new legis. 
lation, This provisional bill was passed, therefore, expressly 
lor the purpose, first, of coutinuing existing laws imposing du. 
ties on imports for one month; and, next, to prevent, for the 
same pertod, the last remaining portion of the excess (three. 
tenths) above pene ee cent. from going off. Duties were to 
be immediately raised by a new act, and it was mere fol'y to 
allow this last reduction to take place while we were deliber. 
ating on the details of the new measure. 

Now, these two objects are plainly expressed on the face of 
this bill, which continues in force the laws on the subject of 
duties as they existed and were in operation on the Ist of June, 
1842; and, considering how perfectly well known the whole 
case was to the President, how perfectly well he knew the 
occasion of this provisional bill, and the necessity for it, itis 
inconceivable how he could have permitted his mind to wander 
away from these points as the only object and design of the 
bill. Certainly, the gratuitous assumptions in which he has 
indulged, and upon the strengih of which he has presumed to 
cast an imputation on Congress, are unworthy of his high 
atation, and, as he will find, cannot avail him for his defence 
against the wrong which he has here committed on the Con. 
stitution of his country, It is not true that the object, or the 
occasion, of the passing of this bill was such as the President 
has suegested and claimed to believe. It had for its object just 
what is stated on its face; it had for its object to continue in 
operation, for a limited time, laws which it was believed were 
about to expire, and which were indispensable to the very 
existence of the Government, and, at the same time, to arrest 
and prevent any farther reduction of duties which the treas- 
sury could no longer bear. 

But let us come to the specific objection which the Presi- 
dent has returned to ns with the bill—ihe first objection already 
referred to. The bill “suspends or abrogates the provision 
of the compromise act;” it is a “departure from the solemn 
adjustment ofa great and agitating question;” it “violates the 
principle of the act of 1833 by suspending it;” “duties above 
20 per cent, are proposed to be levied.’? So, then, it would 
seem that this vielation of the compromise act consisted im 
proposing to levy duties above 20 per cent. No other particu- 
lar or reason is given wherein the violation consists. And yet 
it would seem to be impossible, after all, that the President 
should mean that raising duties above 20 per cent., after the 
ist of July, is improper in itself, or that it violates the com- 
promise act; for he himself declares explicitly, in this very 
paper, that, by the express terms of the compromise act, “it Is 
in the powerof Congress to lay duties as high as its discretion 
may dictate, for the necessary uses of the Government ;” that 
this may be done “without infringing upon the act of 1833,” 
and that he does “not doubt that the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment do require an increase of the tariff of duties above 20 pet 
cent.”? What, then, in the name of sense and of sanity, did the 
President mean, when he returned to this House, as his solemn 
objection to this bill, that it violates the compromise act by 
raising duties above 20 per cent.? He declares, in the same 
paper —almost in the same sentence—that duties above 20 pet 
cent, have become indispensable; and that, so far from violating 
that act, such duties are expressly required by its own terms; 
and yet this bill violates that act, because it raises duties above 
20 per cent.! Sir, there is a strange and most alarming obit 
quity manifested in this language and conduct on the 
the President. I amvafra.d to trust myself to speak of it, of 
hardly to think of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read this part of the message over, and 
over, and over again, and applied to it all the acumen, and all 
the powers of analysis—feeble, | know they are— which I pr 
in a vain endeavor to satis’ myself of the President’s 
meaning in this 1 to the bill. I am forced to doub,very 
much if he knows himself what he means hy it. The wimest 
that I have been able to accomplish in my labor of exe 
tion— for | was very anxious to find and fix sume mernins, 
could—-has been to discover, (or perhaps it was only to fm. 
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could discover,) in the maze and melancholy incoherence of 

“ employed, a vague, undefined, and almost unin- 
notion or impression floating in the mind of this un- 

happy Ein, of this sort, namely: that it was due to the sacred- 
pess of the compromise act, one of our “wisely established in- 
gitutions,”” to allow it tocome to its full consummation, ae- 
ing to its own vriginal terms, on the30.h day of June, or 
the ist of July, without hinderance or interruption; that there 
might be at least one day in the calendar of the days ani years 
ef our country, when it could be said the compromise act, that 
glorious “institution,” had taken full effect by bringing all du. 
ties on imports down to20 percent. True, * the exigencies of 
the Government do require an increase of the tariff of duties 
above 20 per cent.,”» and Congress may lay such duties by the 
terms of the compromise act itseit; but, oh! let there 

be one day, if only one, when the full measure of the glory of 
that act shall be accomplished—when no duty on any article of 
jmpert in all the land can be levied above 20 per cent; let the 
jst day of July be that day of jubilee—on the 24 you may lay on 

i duties if you will! This holy law of compromise—this 
sacred “institution” —must be preserved inviolate; it is a kind 
of sacrilege even to legislate on the subject of higher duties, 
until “from and after the 30:h day of June, 1842,” when, and 
not befure, such duties may be laid “as may be necessary to an 
economical administration of the Government”’—as saith the 
statute itself! It seems to me that it must have been upon some 
such fantastic dream as this—an unformed thought painfully 
felt, and which could not be expressed in intelligib'e language— 
that the President has proceeded to ‘forbid’? the pavsage of this 
innocuous and indispensable act of legislation. It is evident, 
at the sane time, that his mind was brooding over some fceling 
of dark suspicion, and of resentment towards Congress, as if 
that body, on some occasion or other, had offered him some 

lindignity; and as he discovered (for he so expressly 
declares) that this bill was “passed merely for the convenience 
of Congress!” he seizes the opportunity to return it with his 
objections. 

But let us look for a moment at the other objection which the 
President has returned with the bill. This applies to that part 
of the enactmen: which has relation to the land distribution law 
of thelast session. The ebjection is this: “that it violates the 
principle of the act of Sepjeinber, 1841, by rendering it fora 
time inoperative; duties above 20 per cent. are proposed to be 
levied, and yet the proviso in the distribution act is disre- 
garded.” 

The distribution act declared that “from and after the 3ist of 
December, 1841,” the net proceeds of the public lands should 
be divided among the States, &c. payable “half yearly on the 
jst of January and July in each year;” to which wasaddeda 
proviso, to the effect “that if, at any time during the existence 
of the act, there should be an imposition of duties on imports 
inconsistent with the act of March 2, 1833, (the compromise 
act,) then the distribution should be suspended, and should so 
continue, until this cause of suspension should he removed; and 
when removed, &c. such distribution thould be resumed.”’ 
Now, it is this proviso in the act which the President says our 
billd eregards; itis this proviso which, he says, is rendered 
imperative; and onthis account it is that the principle of the 
actis violated. How passing strange, when this bill, so far from 
violating the proviso, or rendering it inoperative, or disregard- 
ing it, more than reaffirms and establishes the principle of the 
proviso, by suspending dis ribution‘even of the proceeds already 
accrued and due, during the continuance of this bill! Hear its 

uage: “The distribution of the proceeds of the public 
ole tocheriont and directed by the act of Congress passed 
the 4th of September, 1841, shall be, and the same is hereby, 
suspended and postpo.ed until the Ist of August, 1842.’” 


And this fact, that distribution is suspended, and not the pro- 
viso, isthe more rema:kable and notorious, because the bill, as 
it originally passed this House, did suspend the proviso, which 
was amende: in the Senate so as to make it suspend disiribu- 
tion; and this was agreed to by the House: all done, as every- 
body knows, and as the President knew, in consequence of the 
threats of a veto, an:l to render the measure agreeable to him, if 
possible, in this particular. It would seem as if he was resolv. 
ed to have his veto, because Congress, or this branch of Con- 
gresa, had once contemplated an interference with the proviso 
inthe land law; and since he could not place iton a bill which 
did suspend the proviso, he would even apply it to one which 
suspended distribution, and saved the proviso! ‘tow has all 
thishappened? Under what strange delusion is the President 
acting? Who had abused his mind, and brought him to such 
an act of fatuity and desperation? 


The President says that “the bi'l assumes that a distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands is, by existing laws, to be 
made on the firstday of July, notwithstanding there has been 
an imposition of duties on imports exceeding 20 per cent. up 
tothat day, and directs it to be made on the first of August 
next.” In other words, the President finds this bill to be a dis- 
tribution act, when none existed before! Le affects to believe 
that the distribution law of the last session was a nullity from 
the beginning; that an act directing distribution to be made of 
the land proceeds accruing “trom and after the 30:h of De 
cember, 1841,” and the first half-yearly instalment to be paid 
on the Ist of July, was rendered nugatory from its inception, 
by a proviso in the same act; thatit was really the intention of 
that proviso to suspend distribution on account of the com- 
promise act, and not merely in the event of duties being laid 

inconsistent with the provisions’’ of that act! And the hon- 
orable gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Cusaine|—the 
President’s friend and defender—even he has ventured, in his 
place on this floor, not certainly to express any such opinion— 
that he would never do—but tu intimate a doubt about the true 
construction of the disiribution act in the particular referred to! 


And this bill assumes that the land Jaw of last session pro 
vides for a distribution of proceeds on the first of July) To 
be sure it dues; and no man of sense, and iv his senses, can se- 
Tiously deny that such is the plain, indisputable provision of 
that law: but that this bill undertakes to direct that the ins‘al- 
ment supposed to be due on the first of July shall be paid on 
the first \f August, even if nosuch payment falls due on the 
firs. of July by the land law, is utterly without foundation in 
fact. This bill does nothing more than postpone the supposed 
insialment of the first of July to the first of August: if nosuch 
instalineutfalis due by the land law on the first of July, then 
hone is Postpuved. How can it be pretended thai the effect of 
this bill is to create a disuibution whith otherwise would not 
take place? And, above all, how can such a mere pretence be 
mt UP 83 a ground oa which wo exercise the highest prerogative 
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power of the Constitution? or on which to justify the exercise 
of sucha powei? 


The distribution of proceeds, says our bill, “shall he, and the 
same is hereby, suspended and postponed until the Ist of Au- 
gust, S42” And, to put the meaning beyond all doubt orcavil, 
it is added, “and the said act of the 4th of September, 1541, 
shall be no otherwise or further affecied or modified than merely 
to postpone to the said first of August next the distribuden of 
said proceeds directed by that act (not by this bill] to be made on 
the Ist of July, 1$42.’?) And, with this clause before him. the 
President claims to understand this bill as directing a distribu 
tion of proceeds whi h the land law itself never authorized—as 
being, in itself, a new and independent distribution act, in direct 
violation of the principle and proviso of the land law! The 
bill postpones the payment of the proceeds to the State: due the 
Ist of July; and it expressly declares that it shall work no 
change or modification of the land law in any other partigular or 
Tespect whatever. It leaves, by its express terms. the proviso 
of that law to have its full operation and effect. The President 
says this bill raises the rate of duties above £0 per cent, to op- 
erate from the Istof July to the Ist of August; and, that being 
80, the proviso in the land law is left to take its full effect. The 
proceeds accruing during this period are suspended from distri- 
bution by the proviso. And this bill, out of most abundant cau- 
tion, contains an ex ‘ress declaration that it is not to be taken 
as affecting or modifying the land law in this, or any oth r par 
ticular, except as tothe postponement which it prescribes. 


Professing to understand this bill as suspending the proviso in 
the land law for the period of thirty days, the President exclaims 
—‘“to abandon the principle fora month, is to open the way for 
its total abandonment.” Sir, it was precisely because this bill 
abandoned distribution fora month—even the distribution of 
proceeds already accrued and due to the Staies—that I hesi- 
tated long. as others I know did, before consenting '0 sanction 
the bill. One very eminent member of this House [Mr. Ap- 
AMs] voted against the amendment of the Senate, and refused 
his assent to the bill on this very ground. We, too, were of 
opinion—at least we greatly apprehended—that ‘to abaadon 
the principle for a month, would be to open the way for a total 
abandonment’? We. the majority in Congress, with the great- 
est reluctance and difficulty, were brought to vote for the bill, 
because of its abandonment of the principle of distribution for 
a month, which it plainly and explicitly does; the President 
places his veto upon it, because, as he pretends, it abandons the 
principle of the proviso—which it as plainly and explicitly does 
not! 


Here, then, Mi. Speaker, we have the two objections re- 
turned by the President with this bill; and on such objections 
as these has the bill been arrested, and must be defeated. 1 
venture to say that, whoever on this floor may record his vote 
against the bill, when the final question shall be put on its pas- 
sage, not one man can be found who will dare to rise in his 
place and avow that he puts his vote in the negative upon the 
objections which are returned and urged by the President. 
Gentlemen will vote to reject the bill for their own reasons, but 
not for the President’s; and thus an important and indispensable 
measure of legislation, under the operation of the veto, s0 
lightly used, and the use of which is so highly applauded, is 
lost, in spite of the well-considered opinions of a majority of 
Congress, and upon reasons which only one man urges, and 
which not another man can be found to adopt--reasons which 
are utterly destitute of thie shadow of any solid or even plau- 
sible ground to stand on, 


And now, Mr. Speaker, permit me to inquire, for a moment, 
what are the circumstances under which the President has ven- 
tured onthe exercise of this high power of the veto. Ia the 
first place, though this was a bill deemed by Congrees indispen- 
sable almost to the very existence of Government itself, yet it 
was a bill designe! to be of very brief duration. It was lim- 
ited by its own terms to expire in one month; and upon its ex- 
piration its whole effect and operation, direct and indirect, im- 
mediate and remote or incidental, were to cease. It established 
no new policy; it unsettled no old one. It simply took up the 
revenue laws just as they existed and operated one month ago, 
and carried them forward in being and vigor for one month to 
come, simply thattime might be given for new legislation on 
the subject before all these laws should expire, leaving the 
Government withoutarevenue. It wastoa il) of such short 
duration that the veto was here applied. 


Then this was a revenue bill—one of those measures deemed 
to belong so appropriately to the popular branch of Congress 
that it cannot originate anywhere else than in the House of 
Kepresentatives. The Senate, aco ordinate branch of the Le- 
gislature, cannot take the first step in such a bill; it may diga- 
gree toa revenue bill, or agree with or without amendment. 
If the President may use the veto to prevent the parsing of a 
revenue bill proposed by the House of Representatives, upon 
reasons such as are offered in this case, then he may dictate— 
in effect originate—any kind of revenue measure he pleases; 
and he may compel Congress to come to his terms, or stop the 
wheels of Government. 


But the President has dared to veto this bill—a revenue bill 
—without ene substantial or even plausible excuse to cffer for 
it, when the effects and consequences ef it must be such as no 
man can contemplate without deep alarm. Itis belicved to be 
certain—such, atany rate, is the almost universal opinion of 
the best men both in and out of Congress, and such has now 
been the legislative construction furnished by this very bill-- 
thatif, without the aid of this bill, duties on imports are im- 
posed at all by existing laws after the 30:h of June, (which is 
denied by many,) yet. as those duties are required to be assessed 
on the principle of home valuations, as those valuaticnsare to 
be made under regulations to be “prescribed by law,’ and as 
no law has prescribed any such regulations, no collections 
whatever can be made on the principle of home valuations; 
and it is very doubtful, indeed, if cullections of duties can be 
made on any other principle of valuation whatever. In fact, 
the judgmen: of the best legal minds, both in and out of Con- 

resa, is understood to be—this provisional revenue bill bein 

lefeated by the veto--that now, on this lst day of July, 1892, 
on which Lam speaking, all the principal revenue laws of the 
United States have expired, or have ceased to operate. The 
proceeds of the public lands remain, of course, for distribution; 
end the great source of revenue—that of duties on imports— 
fails. Sir. when anprivate corporation falls into bankruptcy, it 
is held in law to be dissolved. Whether this great political cor- 
poration can exist, after it has ceased to havea tevenue for its 


support, or how long its existence can be prolonged in such a 
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condition, remains to be seen. Atany rate, it was @ fearful ex- 
periment to venture upon. 


_ The President says he is advised that existing laws are suf- 
ficient to authorize collections of duties imposed by the act of 
1833. under the directions of the Secretary of the Treasury. So, 
then, those regulations—which the act of 1833 itselfexpreesly te- 
quires should be “prescribed by law”—are to be prescribed hy 
the Executive. He interposes to prevent legislation by Congress, 
and gravely proposes to supply all deficiencies which that inter- 
position may occasion by his own independent legislation. And, 
to show what can be done in this way, he is to try his hand at 
legislating, under the name of treasury regulations, on the sub- 
ject of duties or taxes on the people. His first essay in legisla- 
uon isto be atrial of the great power of taxation; for who does 
not know that, according as these regulations for home valua- 
tions shall be prescribed in one form or another. che acteal 
rate of duties or taxes to be levied will be varied? The rate 
may be made heavier or lighter, probably by two or three per 
cent., by the mode prescribed for the valuations. Sir, I should 
have thought this was a task and responsibility to he avoided 
rather than courted; and that the President would have hesi- 
tated long, and, at last, only been moved to enter «.» euch @ ser- 
vice under the pressure of some strong and overwhelming ne- 
cessity. Instead of that, he throws the whole subject of the 
revenue and revenue laws into ir finite perplexity by his veto— 
the better opinion’seems to be that they are utterly ajan end— 
without being able to render one valid, or plausible, or intelli- 
gible reason for it; and then he very coolly and complacent! 
declares that he is advised that he can geton very well with 
collections, by the aid of treasury regulations, to take the place 
of legal enactments. The very fact that the opinion of hie ad 
viser was in conflict with that of Congress on the same subject, 
deliberately formed, should have made him pause It is proba- 
ble that not an importer will be found in New York or any 
other of our large cities, or elsewhere, who will pry one dollar 
of duties under existing laws, except by legal compnision—the 
opinion of the President’s adviser to the contrary notwith- 
standing They will contest the right, aud try legal conelu- 
sions with the Government. What a state of things is this! 
A Government without any certain revenue—its rieht to col- 
lect duties at all under its own laws disputed—merchante re- 
fusing to pay—collectors seizing their importations for non- 
payment—the owners replevying their property—all in uproar 
—the whole commercial community plunged into protracted 
and tedious litigation with the Government—and the whole 
ceuntry, its business operations and its public affairs, thrown 
into inextricable confusion! And all this, because the Presi- 
dont, being so advised, chooses to encounter every difficulty and 
every peril to the country, for a fancy he has to the use of the 
solemn power of the veto, and for the employment of which he 
cannot render a reason. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, let me say that it ie this exercise of the 
veto power, under circumstances such as I have alluded to, that 
is justified in argument here by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Cusaine.] The power, he says, is in the Constitution, 
without limitation or restriction; and, therefore, (ench is the 
logical conclusicn,) the President may use it without limitation 
or restriction. He goes further, and makes the President a co- 
ordinate branch of the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment. Strange doctrine this, to come from the gentleman from 
Massachusetts! The President a co-ordinate branch of the 
legisiative department! The very first sentence in the Con- 
stitution is, that “all legislative powers herein granted shal! be 
vested in a Cengress of the United States, which shall consist 
of a Senate and House of Representatives.”” The new coneti- 
tution of the gentleman from Massachusetts reads that “a 
Congress of the United States shall consist of a Senate, a House 
Representatives, and the President.” And, being a part of the 
Legislature, the President, of course, deliberates and acts in 
this capacity, and adopts or rejects all legislative measures, just 
as he would do if he were a member of the Mouse or of the 
Senate. He isto reject by his veto any bill which he would 
vote against if a men:ber of either House; and this is the fright- 
fulextentto which the gentleman is willing to go in defence of 
the Executive. 


Sir, the gentleman referred to the “Federalist” to bear him 
out in his extraordinary exposition of the veto. But what says 
that high authority in regard to the oonnanen gees for 
exercise of this pewer? “It [the power of the President to re- 
turn a bill with objections] not only serves asa shield ‘o the 
Executive, * * * but it establishes a salutary check upon the 
legislative body, calculated to guard the community against 
the effects of faction, peoeeats, or of any impulse unfriend- 
ly to the public good.” Here are four cases named as furnishing 
a proper occasion for the veto; and to which of them does the 
gentleman refer the case now before us?_ Is this a case of en- 
croachment on the Executive? Will the gentleman say that 
the majority in this Congress is a faction? Was there any pre- 
cipitaney in the passing of this bill? Was there any a 
unfriendly to the public good? No, no—nothing of the can 
be pretended; and certainly the President himself is very far 
from offering any such reasons for his veto. 


But the gentieman is mistaken if he supposes that our atten- 
tion can be diverted trom the true issue in this case. It is nota 
question of power, but of the improper use and abuse of pow- 
er. Has the power been rightfully employed in the case be- 
fore us, or has it been abused and prostituted to improper and 
unworthy purposes? Was there any just occasion for its exer- 
cise? Take the reasons offered by the President himself/—look 
at them, and see if they will bear examination fora moment. 
I commend to the gentleman from Massachusetts the task of 
justifying the veto in this case, upon the objections and reasons 
urged by the President, rather than that of talking in oe. 
ties about the constitutional power. Let him show theee 
reasons are sound, or even true in fact, and that they forma 
justifiable ground, under the circumstance of the case, for the 
use of a power which he knows, as well as I do, is a high con- 
servative and prerogative power, designed to be a only 
on rare occasiene of strong —— or of eminent importance 
and propriety. Sir, these reasons form no justification and no 
excuse or apology for this act of the President, and every can- 
did and right-thinking man musteay so. In the most favorable 
and charitablelight in which this act can be viewed, it furnishes 
only the too certain and melancholy proof that the President 
has fallen into the indulgence of suepicions and of morbid dis- 
positions towards the majority in which render him 
quite incay able of comprehending their measures, or co-opera- 
ung with thera, by the performance of the plains, duty on hjg 
part for the public good, 
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REMARKS OF MR. TALLMADGE, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In Senate, August 1, 1842—Against striking out the 
land distribution clause of the tariff bill. 


Mr. Presipent: I do not rise to discuss the gen- 
eral merits of a tariff for revenue or protection. 
That question has been fully debated in these halls 
for more than a quarter ofa century. The whole 
country is familiar with it; nothing new can be said 
about it; and, after spending one whole week upon 
the shigie item of coon Sagging, with the ther- 
mometer at 90°, I am quite sure I shall be excused 
for not protraeting the debate on the general merits 
of the bill; neither will I enter upon the question of 
the constitutionality or expedienty of a tariff for 
protection. My viewsin favor of protecting, in a 
ee inanner, the labor of the country, are well 

nown; and I care very little how that protection 
shall be given, provided it be given. Fortunately 
for the country, we have arrived at a period when 
the theories of no particular section need embarrass 
us. There fs one thing in which we can all agree 
~-namely: that we must have sufficient revenue to 
carry on the Government; and it seems to be now 
conceded by those who have been opposed to the 
protective policy, as such, that we may lay duties 
on imports sufficient to provide ample revenue for 
the economical wants of the Government, and, at 
the same time, by proper discrimination, give ade- 
quate protection to the domestic industry of the 
country. On this pear, we are able, at the pres- 
ent time, to provide the requisite revenue, as well a8 
give the necessary protection; because such a reve- 
nue as the Wants of the Government require will, 
by proper discrimination, give such protection as 
the interests of the country demand. That there 
should be such a discrimination, no one can doubt. 
Free trade becomes an idle, and worse than idle 
theory, when we look at the restrictions which for- 
eign nations put upon the labor and the products of 
our country. Great Britain virtually prohibits our 
manufactures, and lays a duty, on an average, of 
several hundred per cent. on our agricultural prod- 
ucts, It is with such a nation that the advocates of 
free trade would have us compete. Put us on an 
equal footing, and I will trust American industry and 
American enterprise against. the world. But do not 
mock the farmers, the manufacturers, the mer- 
chants, and mechanics of this country, with this 
fanciful theory of free trade, as long as other na- 
tions lay such restrictions upon our products and 
our labor. 

Mr. President, I said my views were well known 
on the subject of the tariff; they have been for years. 
They are also well known on the other leadin 
pe which have divided parties and agitate 
the country. Previous to the extra session of 1841, 
1 took an opportunity of publicly giving my views 
of the measures which ought to be adopted at that 
session--measures which I considered were involved 
in the great Presidential contest through which we 
had but recently passed. On that occasion* I put 
forth, as the leading measures of the party which 
had just come into power, and which ought to re- 
ceive the favorable action of Congress at the then 
approaching session, a national bank; a distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands; 
a tariff; and last, though not least, a bankrupt law. 
These were the permanent measures which I 
thought ought to be adopted. There were some 
others ofa temporary character—the loan bill, &c.— 
which were required by the immediate wants of the 
Government. Two bank bills were passed, and 
vetoed by the President from avowed constitutional 
scruples. The Jand distribution bill became a law; 
but the States have noj yet received anything under 
it, although the first payment has become due. A 
temporary tariff was passed, but the main bill was 
reserved for the present session. The bankrupt law 
is the only measure which has afforded any relief, 
and that has done much to relieve individual suffer- 
ing. All the other measures upon which the coun- 
try relied for relief have, thus far, been obstructed, 
for want of the co-operation of the Executive with 
the legislative branch of the Government, At the 
extra session all these measures received my most 
hearty support. 

I have labored without ceasing, for the last five 
years, to do something to restore the prosperity of the 
country. Having failed at the extra session in es- 
tablish ng a national bank, I have endeavored to 
do something for the curreney by means of the Ex- 
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cheguer, hoping that, after being divested of all its 
obnoxious features, it might prove useful, and an- 
swer the purposes of the country—or at all events aid 
the currency and exchanges till we had it in our 
power to do better. Circumstances have prevented 
apy action upon it, We are now brought to the 
great and absorbing topic, the tariff, involving in it 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands. 

This brings me, Mr. President, to the particular 
object of my rising—namely, to give, in few words, 
my reasons against the motion to strike out the dis- 
tribution clause. 

Itook my ground in favor of distribution in 1836. 
I advocated the bill for distributing the surplus rev- 
enue at that time—a surplus arising frcm the sales 
of the public lands. I have since maintained it as 
the true, and which ought to be the permanent, policy 
of the country; and I shall continue to maintain it 
without regard to any intimations from gentlemen of 
what the Executive action may be in relation to it. I 
well remember in 1836 an Executive veto was 
shaken over our heads, to influence our legislative 
action. I resisted it then, and I shall resist it now, 


and on all occasions whenever it shal] be attempt- . 


ed. Iam hereto discharge my legislative duties, 
free from all dictation from any quarter. I would 
go far to compromise conflicting opinions in the 
legislative branch of the Government; but I cannot 
consent to yield my opiniuns to the Executive, in a 
matter involving no constitutional question, and 
which peculiarly belongs to Congress. But I do 
not infer from the Executive veto of what was 
called the “little tariff bill,” that he will exercise 
that power overthis. It was with sincere regret I 
saw it exercised in that case; and it would be with 
something more than regret that I should see it 
exercised in this. I am apprehensive there was 
not sufficient deliberation in the former case. There 
will be time to reflect upon the awful consequences 
inthis. This bill is of the utmost importance to 
the country; and, in view of the consequences of 
its rejection, its magnitude is truly appalling. This 
consideration, together with the lengthened delib- 
eration of which it is the fruit, and the fact that it 
belongs tothe peculiar and especial ‘care of the 
more popular branch of the Legislature, are things 
which must make the Executive pause, and compel 
him to yield to this measure a consideration the 
very gravest. From such renewed examination I 
should infer anything but what these gentlemen 
apprehend. Certain I am, that if any of the for- 
mer Presidential Fathers of the Republic—Gene- 
ral Washington, for instance-—-were now in the 
chair; that he had negatived, for some reason, a 
bill of but momentary purpose; and that a second, 
of the very weightiest consequence, thus delib- 
erately adopted, thus appropriately a matter of le- 
gislative discretion only, and thus presenting no 
constitutional objection, were presented to in 
he would at once say “Let the willof the’ people 
take effect; and let this bill become a law.” 


There is no doubt such would have been his 
course. It remains to be seen how much influence 
similar circumstances may have on the present 
Executive. In view of the awful consequences of 
its rejection by him, I will not permit myself to be- 
lieve it unti] the “deed is done.’ 

Mr. President, it isno reason with me for stri- 
king out this distribution clause, that it interferes 
with the compromise act. The clause in reference 
to that act was introduced in the land bill, with the 
full understanding that Congress would remove it 
whenever it thought proper. Neither this clause, 
nor the compromise act itself, can stand against the 
great interests of the country. Either or both 
must fall when they come in conflict with those 
interests. The clause now under consideration 
coines in conflict with the permanent settlement of 
the land question, which I deem of the utmost 
importance to the great and leading interests of the 
whole country. It ought to have been settled long 
ago, and would have been, but for the spirit of party 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucu- 
ANAN] has with so much complacency deprecated 
on this occasion. This would never have been a 
party question, but for the action of General Jack- 
son in reference to the land bill, which passed in 
1833. Jt was nota party question then, in its prog- 
ress through this Senate. The distinguished pre- 
decessors of the Senator from Pennsylvania [ Messrs. 
Dallas and Wilkins] voted for the bill, as did also 
Mr. Dudley, of my own State. These, with others 
who voted in favor of it, were of what the gentle- 
man would call the old Democratic school. But 
when General Jackson vetoed it, it at once became 
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a party measure; and has been persevered in qs 
such ever since. His pocket veto made it such: and 
that is the reason why it has been the subject of agi 
tation down to the present time, Latiks Sensi, 
from Pennsylvania, then, look to his own friends 
when he wishes to deprecate any spirit of party jy 
this measure. 


It is urged, however, that this clause interteres 
with the compromise act. In what way? let me 
ask? Did the compromise. act contemplate the aig 
of revenue from lands, to supply the nec 
means for the economical wants of the Gover. 
ment? No, sir. It anticipated no such thing, |, 
contemplated revenue for that purpose from jm. 
ports, and from imports alone. The very terms of 
the act imply this, and the history of the times de. 
monstrates it. When the compromise act was yp. 
der consideration in Congress, the land bill had a)- 
ready passed, and was in the hands of the Presj. 
dent. The compromise act was therefore passed 
in reference to the land bill, and in reference to jis 
becoming a law, too; for no one anticipated, or had 
reason to anticipate, that General Jackson would 
kill it by what has been not inaptly termed a pocket 
veto. It is in vain, then, for gentlemen to talk 
about this distribution clause violating the com. 
promise act. Its spirit would be violated, if the 

roceeds of the sales of the public lands were not 

istributed. Their distribution was contemplated 
by the act; and it is very questionable whether the 
compromise act would ever have passed, but for the 
previous passage through Congress of the land dis. 
tribution bill, and the expectation that it would be- 
come a law. The object was to settle on a perma- 
nent basis this great question, to give to the States 
what rightfully belonged to them, and to look to 
imports for the current expenses of the Gover- 
ment. 


The Senator from Pennsylvania, with a kind of 
sneer, talks of our hanging on to this miserable pit- 
tance. If it be such a miserable pittance, why do 
gentlemen stick to it with the grasp of death, to 
bring it into the treasury? Why do they not come 
manfully forward, and carry out the intention of 
Congress in passing the compromise act? Wh 
do they not give the States their due, and pass a 
a tariff as will provideample revenue for the eco- 
nomical wants of the Government, and at the same 
time protect the domestic industry of the country? 
Why do they stand by, and let the country suffer, 
while they are contending for this miserable pit- 
tance? But, Mr. President, the consistency of 
these gentlemen is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that, whilst they are so vociferous in denouncing 
every principle of distribution, they are ready to 
cede, absolutely and forever, the public lands to the 
States within which they lie. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I have contended for no such 


ae 

r. Tattmapce. I do not say you have contend- 
ed for it; but I say it has been openly contended for 
on this floor, by those with whom you are political- 
ly associated; and it only requires an Executive 
bold enough to make it a party measure, when it 
will be sustained by the party, as such. Such is the 
consistency of these gentlemen! They, on this 
floor, and their partisans elsewhere, contending for 
a cession of these lands to the States in which 
they lie, and at the same time, and in the same 
breath, reproaching us for desiring to carry out the 
honest intention of Congress in giving to all the 
States their respective shares of the proceeds! Can 
there be a more flimsy apology offered for their 
opposition to a tariff which would relieve at once 
the wants of a suffering and agonizing community’ 
I leave the question to be decided by a people nol 
only jealous of their rights, but watchful of their 
interests, 

Sir, there is another view of this matter worthy 
of the most deliberate consideration. The land bill 
granted to the new States 500,000 acres of land, in 
addition to 10 per cent. on the sales within their 
borders, and their respective shares in the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds. Doesthe Senator from Peno- 
sylVania contend—do his friends contend—that this 
grant of 500,000 acres shall be suspended with the 
distribution? No, sir, we hear no such thing. 
the contrary, I presume it would be contended that 
the new States have a vested right, under the granl, 
to the 500,000 acres; and that Congress cannot 1 
terfere with it. Well, sir, if this be so what be- 
come of the rights of the old States to their share 
of the proceeds? Was not their share of the pro- 
ceeds one of the considerations of the grant of the 
500,000 acres to the new States? Does any genie 
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man suppose that that quantity of land would have 
been granted to the new States, without the aid of 
the oft States? And can any one imagine that the 
old States would have done this, unless they were 
to receive their share of the proceeds, as provided 
for in the bill? If this be so, (and no one can doubt 
it,) and if Congress would not undertake to in- 
terfere with this grant of land to the new States, 
how can we discharge our duty to the old States, 
except by continuing to them their share of 
the proceeds? Any other course would be fraught 
ith the most manilest injustice. I am for earry- 
ing out the intentions of the act to all concerned. 
[would by no means attempt to deprive the new 
States of their 500,000 acres; and I would no sooner 
attempt to take from the old States the portion 
which is due tothem, Let equal and exact justice 
be done to all. 

There is another reason which operates power- 
fully with me in favor of a permanent settlement 
of this land question. As long asthe proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands are applied to the or- 
dinary expenses of the Government, we cannot 
expect any permanent policy in regard to our im- 

rtduties. The land fund is fluctuating. It may 

a million one year, and five or ten millions 
another year. In that event, there will be an effort 
to reduce any tariff which may be established, be- 
cause the amount of revenue exceeds the economi- 
cal wants of the Government. Butif the proceeds 
of the lands are distributed to the States, we can 
then establish such a tariff as shall furnish ample 
revenue, and, by proper discrimination, adequate 
protection. Such a tariff would be permanent; and, 
under it, the great interests of the country would 
sustain themselves. Those engaged in any par- 
ticular branch of business would know what to de- 
pendon. But as long asthe revenue is subjected 
to the fluctuations of the land. proceeds, just so 
jong will the tariff question be agitated; and, whilst 
agilated, every branch of business will be injuri- 
ously affected by it. Let us, then, make an effort 
now to dispose of this matter, so as best to promote 
those great interests of the country which are so 
deeply involved in the fate of the present bill. 

hese are the views’ which I entertain on this 
subject, and they are of themselves suflicient for 
the vote Ishall give. But there is another consid- 
eration which would command my vote against 
the pending motion to strike out the distribution 
clause—namely, the; wishes of those who sent me 
here. The land distribution is a Whig measure. 
It formed a part of the issue in the great political 
contest of 1840. I was returned here by that party, 
and am here to carry out their measures. I have 
thus far done it to the letter, and shall continue to 
do it, under any and all circumstances. When they 
elected me, they did not ask me what I would do, 
or what were my opinions; but they knew that I 
perfectly understood what were their views on those 
great and leading questions, and that, as an honora- 
ble man, [ would carry them out in good faith, if 
I aceepted a commission at their hands. Sir, they 
did not mistake me: I have used my best exertions 
tocarry them out, one and all; and if I could not 
have made up my mind to do so, I would not 
have accepted the place, or would have resigned 
it in favor of one who could. Happily, however, 
in all these measures my own judgment is in ac- 
cordance with their wishes. 

Sir, let us pass this tariff; distribute the proceeds 
of the public lands; adopt some system to regulate 
the currency and exchanges; and the country will 
forthwith move forward on the high road to pros- 
perity—--eonfidence will be restored-—business 
Will be revived—and, instead of the gloom and 
despondency which pervade the whole communi- 
ty, cheerful and happy counienances will salute 
usevyerywhere. Without these measures, we pre- 
Sent tothe world the extraordinary spectacle of a 
country porasesing all the elements of prosperity, 
but unable to move a single step tomate her high 
destiny; her commerce depressed; her manufactures 
Prostrated; her mechanicalinterests ruined; herag- 
ricultare sacrificed; her citizens driven to despair; 
and famished wives and children crying to dis- 
tracted husbands and fathers for bread. Could 
gentlemen summon sufficient patriotism—could 
they suar above the foul atmosphere of party, and 
breathe the pure air of love of country, our labor 
and our institutions might soon recover from the 
Shoek.they have felt; and we, who have seen so 
many hopes ruined, so many fortunes crushed, such 
Wide-spread and deep distress, might have at least 
the consolation of ence more seeing the land glad 
With industry and prosperity. 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. Calhoun. 
SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
In Senate, August 5, 1842.—On the passage of the 
tariff bill. 
Mr. CALHOUN addressed the Senate as fol- 
OWS: 

Mr. Presipent: The tariff bill of 1828 has, by 
common: consent, been called the bill of abomina- 
tions; .but, as bad as that was, this—all things con- 
sidered—is worse. It is, in the first place, worse, 
because it is more onerous; not that the duties are 
on an average higher—for they are probably less, by 
about 10 per cent. This, it is estimated, will aver- 
age about 36 per cent. ad valorem on the aggre- 
gate of the imports; and that averaged, according to 
the best estimate that I have been able to make, 
about 46. But this difference is more than made up 
by other considerations; and, among them, that al- 
lowed Jong credit for the payment of the duties: 
this requires them to be paid in cash, which will 
add to their burden not less than 4 or 5 per cent. 
Again: there has been a great falling off in prices 
on almost all articles; which increases, in the same 
proportion, the rate per cent. on the cost of all spe- 
cific duties—probably not much less than 50 per 
cent.; which, considering the number and the im- 
portance of the articles on which they are laid in 
this bill, will much more than make up the differ- 
ence. To these may be added its arbitrary and op- 
pressive provisions for valuing goods, and collect- 
ing duties, with the fact that it goes into operation, 
without notice, immediately on its passage, which 
would fall heavily on the commercia) interest; and 
the undue weightit would impose on the less wealthy 
portions of the community, in consequence of the 
higher duties it lays on coarse articles of general 
consumption. 

It is, in the next place, worse, because, if it should 
become a Jaw, it would become so under circum- 
stances still more objectionable than did the tariff of 
1823. Ishall not dwell on the fact that, if it should, 
it would entirely supersede the compromise act, 
and violate pledges openly given here inthis cham- 
ber, by its distinguished author, andthe present Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, then a member of this body 
—that, if we of the South would adhere to the com- 
promise while it was operating favorably to the 
manufacturing interest, they would stand by it when 
it came to operate favorably to us. I pass, also, 
without dwelling on the fact that it proposes to re- 
peal the provision in the act of distribution, which 
provides that the act should cease to operate if the 
duties should be raised above 20 per cent--a pro- 
vision, without which neither that nor the bankrupt 
bill could have become a law, and which was in- 
serted under circumstanees that pledged the faith 
of the majority to abide by it. I dwell not on these 
double breaches of plighted faith, should this bill 
become a law—not because I regard them as slight 
objections; on the contrary, they are of a serious 
character, and likely to exercise a very pernicious in- 
fluence over our future legislation, by preventing 
amicable adjustments of questions that may here- 
after threaten the peace of the country; but because 
I have, on a former occasion, expressed my views 
fully in relation tothem. I pass on to the cbjectign 
that, if this bill should pass, it would, against the 
clear light of experience. When that of 1828 
passed, we had but little experience as to the effects 
of the protective policy. It is true that the act of 
1824 had been in operation a few years, which may 
be regarded the first which avowed the policy that 
ever passed; but it had been in operation too short 
a time to shed much light on the subject. Since 
then, our experience has been greatly enlarged. 
We have had periods of considerable duration both 
of increase and reduction of duties, and their effects 
respectively on the industry and prosperity of the 
country, which enables us to ere from au- 
thentic public documents, the result. It is most 
triumphantly in favor of reduction, though made 
under circumstances most adverse to it,and most fa- 
vorable to increase. I have, on another occasion 
during this session, shown, from the commercial 
tables and other authentic sources, that, during 
the eight years of high duties, the increase of 
our foreign commerce, and of our tonnage, both 
coas'wise and foreign, was almost entirely ar- 
rested; and that the exports of domestic manutac- 
tures actually fell off, although it was a period ex- 
empt from any general convulsion in trade or de- 
rangement of the currency. On thesame occasion, 
ITalso showed that the eight years of the reduction 
of duties, which followed, were marked by an extra- 
ordinary impulse given to every branch of industry 
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—agricultural, commercial, navigating, and manu- 
facturing. Our exports of domestic productions, and 
our tonvage, increased fully athind, and our manu- 
factures still more, and this, too, under the adverse 
circumstances of an inflated, unsteady currency, 
and the whole machinery of commerce deranged 
aud broken. And yet, with this flood of light from 
authentic documents before us, what are we about 
todo? To pass this bill, and to restore the old, and, 
as was hoped, exploded system of restrictions and 
prohibitions, under the false guise ofa revenue ill, 
as I shall next proceed to show, 


Yes, Senators, we are told by the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, and others who advocate it, 
that this bill is intended for revenue, and that of 1828 
was for protection; and it is on that assumption they 
attempt tu discriminate between the two, and hopeto 
reconcile the people to this measure. lk: is, indeed, 
true that the bill of 1828 was for protection. The 
treasury was then well replenished, and not an ad- 
ditional dollar was needed to meet the demands of 
the Government; and, what made it worse, the pub- 
lic debt was then reduced to a small amount; and 
what remained was in a regular and rapid course 
of reduction, which would, in a few years, entirely 
extinguish the whole, when more than half of the 
revenue would have become surplus. It was under 
these circumstances that the bill of 1828, which so 
greatly increased the duties, was introduced, and 
became a law—an act of legislative folly and wick- 
edness almost without example. Well has the 
community paid the penalty. Yes, much which 
itnow suffers, and has suffered, and must suffer, 
are but its bitter fruits. It was that which so enor- 
mously increased the surplus revenue after the ex- 
tinguishment of the debt in 1832; and it was 
that surplus which mainly led to the vast ex- 
pansion of the currency that followed, and from 
which have succeeded so many disasters. li was that 
which wrecked the currency, overthrew the almost 
entire machinery of commerce, precipitated hun- 
dreds of thousands from affluence to want, and 
which has done so much to taint private and public 
morals. 


But is this a revenue bill? Ideny it. We have, 
indeed, the word of the chairman four it. He tells 
us it is necessary to meet the expenditures of the 
Government; of which, however, he gave us bat 
little proof, except his word. But 1 must inform 
him that he must go a step further before he can 
satisfy me. He must not only show that it is neces- 
sary to meet the expenditures of the Government, 
but, also, that those expenditures themselves are 
necessary. He must show that retrenchment and 
economy have done theirfull work; that all useless 
expenditures have been lopped off;-that exact econ- 
omy has been enforced in every branch, both in the 
collection and disbursement of the revenue; and, 
above all, that none of the resources of the Govern- 
ment have been thrown away or surrendered. “Has 
he done all that? Or has he showed that it has 
been even attempted 1—that either he or his party 
have made any systematic or serious effort to Te- 
deem the pledge, so often and solemnly given be- 
fore the election, that the expenditures should be 
greatly reduced below what they then were, and be 
brought down to seventeen, sixteen, and even as 
low as thirteen millions of dollars annually? Has 
not their course been directly the reverse, since they 
came into power?’ Have they not surrendered one 
of the two great sources of revenue—the public 
lands; raised the expenditure from twenty-one ortwo 
millions, to twenty-seven annually; and increased 
the public debt from five and a half to more than 
twenty millions? And has not allthis been done, 
under circumstances well calculated to excite sus- 
picion that the real design was to create a neces- 
sity for duties, with the express view of affording 
protection to manufactures? Have they not, ‘in- 
deed, told us, again and again, through their great 
head and organ, that the two great and indispensa- 
ble measures to relieve the country from existing 
embarrassments were a protective tariff, and a 
national bank? and is it, then, uncharitable to as- 
sert that the expenditures, so far from being neces- 
sary to the just and economical wants of the Gov- 
ernment, have been raised to what they are, witb 
the design of passing this bill in the only way 
could be passed—under the guise of revenue? 

But, if it were admitted that the amount it pro- 
poses to raise is necessary to meet the ex - 
itures of the Government, and that the expendi(ures 
themselves were necessary,—the chairman must 
still go one step further, to make good his assertion 

hat this is a bill for revenue, and not for proteg 
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tion, He must show that the duties it proposes are 
laid on revenue, and not on protective P names en 

No two things, Senators, are more different than 
duties for revenue and protection. They are as 
opposite as lightand darkness. The one is friendly, 
and the other hostile, to the importation of the ar- 
ticle on which they may be imposed. Revenue 
seeks not to exclude or diminish the amount im- 
ported; on the contrary, if that should be the 
result, it neither designed nor desired it. While 
it takes, it patronizes; and patronizes, that it ma 
take more. Itis the reverse, in every respect, wit 
rotection. It seeks, diréetly, exclusion or dim- 
inwion. It is the desired result; and, if it fails in 
that, it fails in its object, But, although so hostile 
in character, they are intimately blended in prac- 
tice. Every duty imposed on an article manufac- 
tured in the country, if it be not raised to the point 
of prohibition, will give some revenue; and every 
one laid for revenue, be it ever so Jow, must afford 
some protection, as it is called. But, notwithstand- 
ing they are so blended in practice, plain and in- 
telligible rules may be laid down, by which the one 
may be so distinguished from the other, as never 
to be confounded. To make a duty a revenue, 
and not a protective duty it is indispensable, in the 
first place, that it should be necessary to meet the 
expenditures of the Government; and, in the next, 
that the expenditures themselves should be neces- 
vary for the support of the Government, without 
the deficit being caused intentionally, to raise the 
duty, either by a surrender of other sources of 
revenue, or by neglect or waste. In neither case, 
as has been stated, would the duty be for revenue. 
it must, in addition, never be so high as to prohibit 
the importation of the article: that would be ut- 
terly incompatible with the object of revenue. But 
there are other less obvious, though not less im- 
portant rules, by which they may be discriminated 
with equal certainty. 


On all articles on which duties can be imposed, 
there is a point in the rate of duties which may be 
called the maximum point of revenue—that is, a 
point at which the greatest amount of revenue 
would be raised. If it be elevated above that, the 
importation ofthe article would fall off more rapid- 
ly than the duty would be raised; and, if depressed 
below it, the reverse effect would follow: that is, 
the duty would decrease more rapidly than the im- 
portation would increase. If the duty be raised 
above that point, it is manifest that all the inter- 
mediate space betweeh the maximum point and 
that to which it may be raised, would be purely 
protective, and not at all for revenue. Another 
rule remains to be laid down, drawn from the facts 
just stated, still more important than the preceding, 
as far as the point under consideration is innoleed. 
It results from the facts stated, that any given 
amount of duty, other than the maximum, may be 
collected on any article, by two distinct rates of 
duty—the one above the maximum point, and the 
other below it. The lower is the revenue rate, 
and the higher the protective; and all the inter- 
mediate is purely protective, whatever it be called, 
and involves, to that extent, the principle of prohi- 
bition, as perfectly as if raised so high as to exclude 
importation totally. It follows, that all duties not laid 
strictly for revenue, are er protective, whether 
called incidental or not; and hence the distinction 
taken by the Senator from Arkansas immediately 
on my left, [Mr. Sevier,] between incidental and ac- 
cidental protection, is not less true and philosoph- 
ical than striking. The latter is the only pro- 
tection compatible with the principles on which 
duties for revenue are laid. 


This bill, regarded as a revenue bill, cannot 
stand the test of any oneof these rules. That it 
cannot as to the two first, has already been shown. 
That some of the duties amount to prohibition, has 
been admitted by the chairman. ‘To those he ad- 
mits, a long listof others might be added. I have 
in my drawer an enumeration of many of them, 
furnished by an intelligent and experienced mer- 
chant; but I will not.occupy the time of the Senate 
by reading the catalogue. Thata large portion of 
the duties on the protected articles exceed the 
maximum point of revenue, will not be denied; 
and that there are few or none imposed on protect- 
ed articles, on which an equal revenue might not 
be raised at a lower rate of duty, will be ad- 
mitted. As, then, every feature of this bill is 
stamped with protection, it is as much a bill for 
protection as that of 1828. Wherein, then, does it 
differ? In this: that went openly, boldly, and 


manfully for projection; and this assumes the 
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guise of revenue. That carried the drawn as of 
in its hand; and this conceals it in its bosom. t 
imposed the burden ef protection—a burden ad- 
mitted to be anjust, unequal, and oppressive, but it 
was the only burden; but this superadds the weight 
of its false guise—a heavy debt, extravagant ex- 
penditures, the loss of public lands, and the pros- 
tration of public credit, with the intent of con- 
cealing its purpose. And this,too,may be added to 
the other objections, which makes it worse than its 
predecessor in abomination. 

I am, Senators, now brought to the important 
question, why should such a bill pass? Who 
asks for it, and on what ground? It comes os- 
tensibly from the manufacturinginterest. I say 
ostensibly; for I shall show, in the sequel, that 
there are other and more powerful interests 
among its advocates and supporters. And on what 
grounds do they ask it? It is on that of protection. 
Protection against what? Against violence, op- 
pression, or fraud? If so,Government is bound to 
affurd it, if it comes within the sphere of its 
powers, cost what itmay. It isthe object for which 
Government is instituted; and if it fails in that, it fails 
in the highest point of duty. No; it is against neither 
violence, oppression, nor fraud. There is nocom- 
plaint of being disturbed in property or yo 
or of being defrauded out of the proceeds of in- 
dustry. Against what, then, is protection asked? 
[tis against low prices. The manufacturers com- 
plain that they cannot afford to carry on their pur- 
suits at prices as low as at present; and that, unless 
they can get higher, they must give up manufac- 
turing. The evil, then, is low prices; and what 
they ask of Government is to give them higher. 
But how do they ask it to be done? Do they ask 
Government to compel those who may want to pur- 
chase to give them higher? No; that would be a 
hard task, and not a little odious; difficult to be de- 
fended on the principles of equity, justice, or the 
Constitution, or to be enforced, if it could be. Do 
they ask that a tax should be laid on the rest of the 
community, and the proceeds divided among them, 
to make up for low prices? or, in other words, do 
they ask for a bounty? No; that would be rather 
too open, oppressive, and indefensible. How, then, 
do they ask it to be done? By putting down com- 
petition, by the imposition of taxes on the produets 
of others, so as to give them the exclusion of the 
market, or at leasta decided advantage over others; 
and thereby enable them to sell at higher prices. 
Stripped of all disguise, this is their request; and 
thisthey call protection. Protection, indeed! Cal! 
it tribute, levy, exaction, monopoly, plunder; or, if 
these be too harsh, call it charity, assistance, aid— 
anything rather than protection, with which it has 
not a feature in common. 


Considered in this milder light, where, Senators, 
will you find the power to give the assistance 
asked? Or, if that can be found, how can you 
reconcile it to the principles of justice or equity 
to grant it? But suppose that to be overcome, 
1 ask, are you prepared to adopt as a princi- 
ple, that, whenever any branch of industry is 
suffering from depressed prices, it is your duty 
o call on all others to assist it? Such is the 
road principle that lies at the bottom of what is 
asked; and what would it be, if carried out, but 
equalization of income? And what that, but agrarian- 
ism as toincome? And in what would that differ, 
in effect, from the agrarianism ot property, which 
you, on the opposite side of the chamber, profess so 
much to detest? But, if you are not ready to carry 
out the principle in its full extent, are you pre- 
pared to restrict it to a single class—the manufac- 
turers? Will you give them the great and exclu- 
sive advantage of having the right of demanding 
assistance from the rest of the community, when- 
ever their profits are depressed below the point of 
remuneration by vicissitudes to which all others 
are exposed? 


But, suppose all these difficulties surmounted; 
there is one rule, where assistance is asked, which, 
on no principle of justice, equity, or reason, can 
be violated—and that is, to ascertain, from careful 
and cautious examination, whether, in fact, it be 
needed by the party asking; and, if it be, whether 
the one of whom itisasked can afford to give it or 
not. Now, I ask whether any such examination 
has been made? Has the Finance Committee, 
which reported this bill, or the Committee on Man- 
ufactures, to which the numerous petitions have 
been referred, or any member of the majority who 
supports this bill, made an impartial or careful ex- 
amination, in order to ascertain whether they who 






Senate. 


ask aid can carry on their manufactures Withou 
higher prices? Or, have they given themselves i 
least trouble to ascertain whether the other ; 
tions of the community could afford to give _ 
higher? Will any one pretend that he has? | 
can say, as to the interest with which I am indi. 
vidually connected, I have heard of no such in- 
quiry; and can add further, from my own eXpe. 
rience, (and fearlessly appeal to every planter in the 
chamber to confirm my statement,) that the great 
cotton-growing interest cannot afford to give higher 
prices for its supplies. As much as the manufac. 
turing interest is embarrassed, it is not more 
than the cotton-growing interest; and as moderate 
as may be the profit of the one, it cannot be more 
moderate than that of the other. I ask those who 
represent the other great agricultural staples—] as 
the great provision interest of the West, the nayi. 
gating, the commercial, and, finally, the great me. 
chanical and handicraft interests—if they have 
been asked wheiher they can afford to give higher 
prices for their supplies? And, if so, what was 
their answer? j 


If, then, no such examination has been made 
what has been done? Those who have asked for 
aid, have been permitted to fix the amount, accord. 
ing to their own cupidity; and this bill has fixed the 
assessment on the other interests of the community 
without consulting them, with all the provisions 
necessary for extorting the amount in the prompt. 
est manner. Government is to descend from its high 
appointed duty, and become the agent of a portion 
of the community to extort, under the guise of pro. 
tection, tribute from the rest of the community; and 
thus defeat the end of its institution, by perverting 
powers, intended for the protection of al into the 
means of oppressing one portion for the benefit of 
another. 


But there never yet has been devised a scheme 
of emptying the pockets of one portion of the 
community into those of the other, however unjust 
or oppressive, for which plausible reasons could 
not be found; and few have been so prolific of 
such, as that under consideration. Among them, 
one of the most plausible is, that the competition, 
which is asked to be excluded, is that of foreign. 
ers. The competition is represented to be between 
home and foreign industry; and he who opposes 
what is asked, is held up as a friend to foreign, 
and the enemy to home industry, and is regarded 
as very little short of being a traitor to his country. 
I take issue on the fact. I deny that there is, or 
can be, any competition between home and forei 
industry, but through the latter; and assert that the 
real competition, in all cases, is, and must be, be- 
tween one branch of home industry and another. To 
make good the position taken, I rely on a simple 
fact, which none will deny—that imports are re- 
ceived in exchange for exports. From that, it fol- 
lows, if there be no export trade, there will be no 
import trade; and that to cut off the exports, is to 
cut off the imports. It is, then, not the imports, 
but the exports which are exchanged for them, 
and without which they would not be introduced at 
all, that causes, in reality, the competition. It mat- 
ters not how low the wages of other countries may 
be, and how cheap their productions, if we have 
no exports, they cannot compete with ours. 

The real competition, then, is with that industry 
which producesthe articles for export,and which pur- 
chases them, and carries them abroad, and brings 
back the imported articles in exchange for then; 
and the real complaint is, that those soemployed can 
furnish the market cheaper than those can who 
manufacture articles similar with the imported; 
and what, in truth, is asked, is, that this cheaper 

rocess of supplying the market should be taxed, 
by imposing high duties on the importation of the 
articles received in exchange for those exported, 
in order to give the dearer a monopoly, so that 
it may sell its products for higher prices. It is, 
in fact, a warfare on the part of the manufactur- 
ing industry, and those which are associated with 
it, against the export industry of the community, 
and those associated with it. Now, I ask, what is 
that export industry?) What is the amount pio- 
duced? by whom produced? and the number of per- 
sons connected with it, compared with those who 
ask a monopoly against it? 

The annual domestic exports of the country 
may be put down, even in the present embar- 
rassed condition of the ows at $110,000,000, 
valued at our own ports. It isdrawn from the for- 
est, the ocean, and the soil, except about ten mil- 
lions of domestic manufactures, and is the produc 
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that vast mass of industry engaged in the va- 
rious branches of the lumber business, the fish- 
eries, in raising grain and stock, producing the 
great agricultural sta les, rice, cotton, and tobac- 
co; in purchasing an shipping abroad these va- 
rious products, and exchanging and bringing home, 
in return, the products of other countries, with all 
the associated industry necessary to keep this vast 
machinery in motion—the ship-builder, the sail- 
or, and the hundreds of thousands of mechanics, in- 
cluding manufacturers themselves, and others, who 
furnish the various necessary supplies for that 

It is difficult to estimate with precision 
the number employed, directly or indirectly, in 
keeping in motion this vast machinery, of which 
our great commercial cities, and numerous ships, 
which whiten the ocean, are but asmallpart. A 
careful examination of the returns of the statiStics 
accompanying the census, would afford a prob- 
able estimate; and, on the faith of such examina- 
tion, made by a friend, I feel myself warranted 
in saying that it exceeds those employed in man- 
ufacturing, with the associated industry necessary 
to furnish them with supplies, in the proportion at 
least of ten to one. It is prone much greater. 

Such is the export industry of the country; such 
its amount; such the sources from which it is 
drawn; such the variety and magnitude of its 
branches; and such the proportion in numbers 
which those who are employed in it, directly and 
indirectly, bears to those who are, in like manner, 
employed in manufacturing industry. It is this 
vast and various amount of industry employed at 
home, and drawing from the forest, the water, and 
the soil,as it were by creation, this immense sur- 

jus wealth, to be sent abroad, and exchanged for 
the productions of the rest of the globe, that is stig- 
matized as foreign industry! And it is that, Sen- 
ators, which you are now called on to tax, by im- 
posing the high duties proposed in this bill on the 
articles imported in exchange, in order to exclude 
them, in whole or part, for the supposed benefit of 
avery minor interest, which chooses to regard itself 
as exclusively entitled to your protection and favor. 
Are you prepared to respond favorably to the call, 
by voting for this bill? Waiving the high questions 
of justice and constitutional power, I propose to ex- 
amine, in the next place, the mere question of ex- 
pediency; and, for that purpose, the operation of 
these high protective duties—tracing, first, their ef- 
fects on the manufacturing interest intended to be 
benefited; sand afterwards on the export interest, 
inst which they are directed. 

And here let me say, before I enter on this part 
of my subject, that I am no enemy to the manufac- 
turing interest. On the omen few regard them 
with greater favor, or place a higher estimate on 
their importance, than myself. According to my 
conception, the great advance made in the arts by 
mechanical and chemical inventions and discove- 
ries, in the last three or four generations, has done 
more for civilization, and the elevation of the hu- 
man race, than all other causes combined in the 
same period. With this impression, I behold with 
pleasure the progress of the arts in every depart- 
ment, and look to them, mainly, as the great means 
of bringing about,a higher state of civilization, 
with all the accompanying blessings, physical, po- 
litical, and moral. It is notto them, nor tothe manu- 
facturing interest, I object; but to what I believe to 
be theunjust, the unconstitutional, the mistaken and 
pernicious means of bettering their condition, by 
what is called tne protective system. 

In tracing what would be the effects of the high 
protective duties proposed by the bill, I shall sup- 
pose all the grounds assumed by its advocates to be 
true; that the low prices mae of are caused by 
the imports received in exchange for exports; that 
the imports have, to a great extent, taken posses- 
sion of the market; and that the imposition of high 
duties proposed on the imports would exclude them 
either wholly, or to a great extent; and that the 
market, in consequence, would be relieved, and be 
followed by the rise of price desired. 1 assume all 
to be as stated, because it is the supposition most fa- 
vorable to those who ask for high duties, and the 
one on which they rely to make out their case. It 
is my wish to treat the subject with the utmost fair- 
ness, having no other object in view but truth. 

According, then, to the supposition, the first lead- 
ing effect of these high protective duties would be to 
exclude the imported articles, against which the 
are asked, either entirely, or toa great extent. If 
ner should fail in that, it is obvious that they would 
fail in the immediate object desired, and that the 
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whole would be an abortion. What then, I ask, 
must be the necessary consequence of the exclusion 
of the articles against which the protective duties 
are proposed to be laid? The answer isclear. The 
portion of the exports, which would have been ex- 
ore for them, must then return in the unpro- 
tected and free articles; and, among the latter, specie, 
in order to purchase from the manufacturers at home 
the supplies which, but for the duties, would have 
been purchased abroad. And what would be the 
effect of that, but to turn the exchange, artificially, 
in our favor, as against other countries, and in fa- 
vor of the manufacturing portion of the country, 
as against all others? And what would that be, but 
an artificial concentration of the specie of the coun- 
try in the manufacturing region, accompanied by a 
corresponding expansion of the currency from that 
cause, and still more from the discounts of the banks? 
I next ask, what must be the effects of such expan- 
sion, but that of raising prices there? and what of 
that, but of increasing the expense of manufacturing, 
and that continuing till the increased expense shall 
raise the cost of producing so high, as to be equal 
to that of the imported article, with the addition of 
the duty, when the importations will again com- 
mence, and an additional duty be demanded? 

This inevitable result would be accelerated by 
two causes. The effect of the duty in preventing 
importation would cause a falling off of the de- 
mand abroad, and a consequent falling off, tempo- 
rarily, of price there. The extent would depend 
on the extent of the falling off, compared with the 
general demand for the article; and, of course, 
would be greater in some articles, and less in others. 
All would be more or less affected; but none to an 
extent so great as was insisted on by the chairman, 
and other advocates of the system, the other day, 
in the discussion of the duty on cotton-bagging; 
but still sufficient, in most cases, to be sensibl 
felt. Isay temporarily; for the great laws whic 
regulate and equalize prices would, in time, cause, 
in turn, a corresponding falling off in the produc- 
tion of the article, proportional to the falling off 
of the demand. 

But another and more powerful cause would be 
put in operation at home, which would tend still 
more to shorten the periods between the demand 
for protection. The stimulus caused by the expan- 
sion of the currency, and increased demand and 
prices consequent on the exclusion of the article 
trom abroad, would tempt numerous adventurers 
to rush into the business, often without experience 
or capital; and the increased production, in conse- 
quence, thrown into the market, would greatly 
accelerate the period of renewed distress and em- 
barrassment, and demand for additional protection. 

The history of the system fully illustrates the 
operation of these causes, and the truth of the con- 
clusion drawn from them. Every protective tariff 
that Congress has ever laid, has disappointed the 
hopes of its advocates; and has been followed, at 
short intervals, by a demand for higher duties, as 
[ have shown on a former occasion.* The cry has 
been protection after protection: one bottle afer 
another, and each succeeding one more capacious 
than the preceding. Repetition but increases the 
demand, till the whole terminates in one universal 
explosion, such as that from which the country is 
now struggling lo escape. 

Such are the effects of the system on the interest 
in favor of which these high protective duties are 
laid; and I shall now proceed to trace them on the 

reat export interest, against which they are laid. 

start at the same point—the exclusion, in part or 
whole, of the importation of the articles against 
which they are laid—their very object, as I have 
stated; and which, if not effected, the whole must 
fail. The necessary consequence of the falling off 
of the imports, must be, ultimately, the falling off 
of the exports. They are mutually dependent on 
each other. It is admitted that the amount of the 
exports limits the imports; and that, taking a series 
of years together, their value, fairly estimated, will 
be equal, or nearly so; but it is no less certain that 
the imports limit, in like manner, the exports. If 
all imports be prohibited, all exports must cease; 
and if agiven amount of imports only be admitted, 
the exports must finally sink down to the same 
amount. For like reason, if such high duties be 

imposed that only a limited amount can be im- 

rted with profit, (which is the case in question,) 
the exports ynust, in like manner,sink down to the 
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same amount. In this aspect, it is proper to trace 
the effect of another and powerful cause, intimately 
connected with that under consideration. 

This falling off of the imports would necessarily 
cause a falling off of the demand in the market 
abread for our exports. The capacity of our cus- 
tomers there to buy from us, depends, in a great 
measure, on their capacity of selling to us. To 
impair the one, is to impair the dther. ‘The joint 
operation of the two causes would be highly ad- 
verse to the export industry of the country. If it 
should not cause an actual decrease of the exports, 
it would arrest, or greatly retard, their increase, and 
with it, the commerce, the navigation, and their as- 
sociate interests, which explains why those great 
branches of business were arrested in their growth 
under the protective tariffs of 1824 and 1828, and 
received such a mighty impulse from the reduc- 
tion of duties under the compromise act, as shown 
from the commercial tables, exhibited on a former 
occasion during the present session.* 

But the loss would not be limited to the falling 
off of the quantity of the exports. There would 
be a falling off of price, as well as quantity. The 
effects of these high protective duties, by prevent- 
ing imports, would be, to causea drain of specie 
from abroad, as has been stated, to purchase at 
home the supplies which before had been obtained 
abroad. ‘This, together with the diminished capa- 
city of our foreign customers to buy, as just ex- 
plained, would tend to cause a fall in the price of 
the articles exported, which would be more or less 
considerable on each, according to circumstances. 
Both causes combined—the falling off of quantity 
and price—would proportionably diminish the 
means of those directly and indirectly engaged 
in the great export business of the coun- 
try; which would be followed by another and 
more powerful cause of their impoverish- 
ment—that they would have to give a higher 
price—more money, out of their diminished means, 
to purchase their supplies, whether imported or 
manufactured at home, than what they could have 
gotthem forabroad. Say that the effect would be 
to increase prices but 26 per cent.: then they would 
have to give one dollar and twenty-five cents, where 
otherwise, one dollar would have been sufficient. 
The joint effects of the whole would be the dimin- 
ution of means, anda contraction of the currency 
and fall of prices in the portion of the Union 
where the export interest is predominant, and an 
expansion of the currency, and increase of price in 
that where the manufacturing interest is, as has 
been explained. The consequence would be, to 

compel the suffering interest to resort, in the first 
place, to economy and curtailment of expenses; and, 
if the system be continped, to the abandonment of 
pursuits that no longer afford remunerating profits. 
I next propose to consider what must be the con- 
sequence of that result on the business and trade of 
the country. For that purpose, I pro to select a 
single article; as it will be much easier to trace the 
effects on a sing\e article with precision and satisfac- 
tion, than it would be on so greata number and va- 
riety. I shall select cotton, because by far the most 
considerable in the list of domestic exports, and the 
one with which I am the best acquainted. 
When the cultivation of cotton is profitable, those 
engaged in it devote their attention almost exclu- 
sively to it, and rely on the proceeds of their crop 
to purchase almost every article of supply, except 
bread; and many even that, to a great extent. But, 
when it ceases to be profitable, from high protective 
duties, or other causes, they curtail their expenses, 
and fall back on their own-sresources, with which 
they abound, to supply their wants. Household in- 
dustry revives; and strong, substantial coarse cloth- 
ing is manufactured from cotton and wool, for their 
families and domestics. In addition to cotton, corn 
and other grains are cultivated in sufficient abund- 
ance, notonly for bread, but for the rearing of stock 
of various descriptions—hogs, horses, mules, cattle, 
and sheep. ‘The effect of all this is to diminish 
greatly the consumption of the manufactured arti- 
cles, whether imported, or made in other portions 
the Union; and still, in a greater degree, the pur- 
chase of meat, grain, and stock, followed by a great 
falling off in the trade between the cotton region 
of the South and the manufacturing region of the 

North on one side, and, on the other, the great pro- 

vision and stock region of the West. But the ef- 

fects do not end there. The West—the great and 
fertile valley of the Mississippi—dra ws its means of 
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purchasing from the manufacturing region almost 
exclusively from the cotton; and the falling off of 
its trade with that region is followed by a corres- 
ponding falling offin that with the manufacturing. 
Che end is, that this scheme of compelling others 
to give higher prices than they can afford, termi- 
nates, as 1 regards this great branch of industry, in 
the enn ment of customers, and Joss of the 
trade of two great sections of the Union. It isthus, 
Senators, that every actof folly or vice (through the 
yriuciple of retributive justice, so deeply seated 
y an all-wise Providence in the political and 
moral world) is sure at last to recoil on its authors, 

What is said of cotton, is equally applicable to 
every other branch of industry connected directly 
or indirectly with the great export industry of the 
country. This bill would affect them ali alike; 
cause them to sell less, get less, and give more for 
what they buy, and to fall back on their own re- 
sources for supplies; or abandon their pursuits, to 
be followed, fmally, by impoverishment and loss 
of eustom to those with whom it originates. The 
whole tendency of the measure is to isolate 
country trom country, State from State, neighbor- 
hood from neighborhood, and family from family, 
with diminished means and increasing poverty as 
the circle contracts. The consammation of the 
system to use an illustration no less true than stri- 
king of a deceased friend,* ‘is Robinson Crusoe in 
goat-skin.” 

Such would be the effects of the proposed high pro- 
tective duties, both on the interest in favor of which, 
and that against which they are intended; even on 
the supposition that the evil is such as the advocates 
of this bill suppose, Butsuch is not the case. The 
present embarrassment of the manufacturing in- 
terest is not caused by the fact, as supposed, that 
the: imported articles have taken possession of the 
market, almost to the exclusion of the domestic. 
It is far otherwise. Of the whole amount, in value, 
of the articles proposed to be protected by this bill, 
the imported bear but a small proportion to the do- 
mestic. The chairman of the Committee on Man- 
ufaciures [Mr. Simmons] estimates the former at 
$45,000,000, and the latter at $400,000,000; that is, 
about one tonine. This estimate is based on the 
census of 1840. It is probably less now than then, 
in consequence of the increase of the manufactures 
since, and the falling off of the imports. I venture 
nothing in saying that, at no former period of our 
history, hasthe disproportion been so great between 
them, or the competition so decidedly against the 
imported articles. If further and even more de- 
cided proof be required, it will be found in the 
state of the exchange. It is now about 3§ per cent. 
in favor of New York, against Liverpool; which is 
proof conclusive that our exports, afler meeting 
our engagements abroad, are more than sufficient 
to supply the demands of the country for imported 
articles, even atthe comparatively low rates of duty 
for the last year; so much so, that it is more profita- 
ble to import money than goods. As proof of the 
fact, I see it stated that one of the banks of New 
York has given orders to import a large amount of 
specie on speculation. [tis in sucha state of things, 
and not such as that supposed, that it is pro- 
posed to lay these high protective duties; and the 
question is, how will they work under it. 

‘Phai they will still more effectually exclude the 
imported articles, and still more strongly turn the 
exchange in our favor, and thereby give a local and 
artificial expansion to the currency in the manu- 
facturing region, and a temporary stimulus to that 
branch of indastry, is probable; but there is no 
hazard in saying that it would be fleeting, beyond 
what has been usual from the same cause, and 
would be succeeded more speedily, and to a greater 
extent, by the talling off of the home market, 
through the operation of causes already explain- 
ed. The result, in a few words, would be a 
greater and more sudden reaction; to be followed 
by a more sudden and more extensive loss of the 
home market; so that, whatever might be gain- 
ed by the exclusion of foreign articles, would 
be far ontweighed by the loss of it. What 
else would follow, [ will not attempt to an- 
ticipate. It would be the first time that a. high 
protective tariff has ever been adopted un- 
der similar circumstances; and it would be diffi- 
cult, without the aid of experience, in a case so 
unprecedented, and on a subject so complicated, 
to trace consequences with anything like precis- 
ion or certainty. 

The advocates of the protective, or rather the 
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prohibitory system, (for that is the more appropri- 
ate name,) have been led into error, from not dis- 
tinguishing between the situation of our country 
and that of England. That country has risen 
to great power and wealth, and they attribute it 
to her prohibitory policy—overlooking the great 
advantages of her position; her greater freedom 
and security, compared to the rest of Europe; and 
forgetting that other European countries, and Spain 
in particular, pushed the system even further, 
with the very reverse effect. But admitting that 
the greatness of England may, in part, be attributed 
to the system; still it would furnish no proof that 
its effects would be the same with us. Our 
situation is, in many respects, strikingly differ- 
ent from hers; and, among others, in the im- 
portant particular, as it affects the point under 
consideration, that she never had but few raw 
materials to export, and they of no great value: 
coal and salt now, and wool formerly; while our 
country has numerous such products, and of the 
greatest value, in the general commerce of the 
world. England had to create, by manufacturing, 
the products for her export trade; but, with us, 
our soil and climate and forests are the great 
sources from which they are drawn. To extract 
them from these, to ship them abroad, and ex- 
change them for the products of the rest of the 
world, forms the basis of our industry, as has 
been shown. In that is to be found the great 
counteracting cause, with us, to the system of pro- 
hibitory duties; the operation of which I have en- 
deavored rapidly to sketch. It has heretofore de- 
feated, and will continue to defeat, the hopes of 
its advocates. In England, there neither was nor 
is any such counteracting cause; and hence the 
comparative facility and safety with which it could 
be introduced and established there. 

But, it was asked, what is to be done? What 
course does true policy ng to give the highest 
possible impulse to the industry and prosperity of 
the country, including manufactures and all? I 
answer, the very reverse of that proposed by this 
bill. Instead of looking to the home market, and 
shaping allour policy to secure that, we must look 
to the foreign, and shape it to secure that. 


We have, Senators, reached a remarkable point 
in the progress of civilization, and the mechanical 
and chemical arts, and which will require a great 
change in the policy of civilized nations. Within the 
last three or four generations, they have received an 
impulse far beyond all former example, and have 
now obtained a perfection before unknown. The 
result has been a wonderful increased facility of 
producing all articles of supply depending on those 
arts; that is, of those very articles which we call, 
in our financial language, protected articles; and 
against the importation of which, these high du- 
ties are for the most part intended. In conse- 
quence of this increased facility, it now requires 
buta small part, comparatively, of the labor and 
capital of a country, to clothe its people, and sup- 
ply itself with most of the products of the useful 
art and hence, all civilized people, with little ex- 
ception, are producing their own supply, and even 
overstocking their own market. It results, that no 
people, restricted to the home market, can, in the 
present advanced state of the useful arts, rise to 
greatness and wealth by manufactures. For that 
purpose, they must compete successfully for the 
foreign market, in the younger, Jess advanced, and 
less civilized countries. This necessity for more 
enlarged and freer intercourse between the older, 
more advanced, and more civilized nations, and 
the younger, Jess advanced, and less civilized, at a 
time when the whole globe is laid open to our 
knowledge, and a rapidity and fecility of inter- 
course established between all its parts heretofore 
unknown, is one of the mighty means ordained by 
Providence to spread population, light, civiliza- 
tion, and prosperity, far and wide over its entire 
surface, 

The great problem then is, how is the foreign 
market to be commanded? I answer, by the re- 
verse means proposed in order to command the 
home market—low, instead of high duties; and a 
sound currency, fixed, stable, and as nearly as pos- 
sible on the level with the general currency of the 
world, instead of an inflated and fluctuating one. 
Nothing can be more hostile to the command of 
foreign trade, than high prohibitory duties, even as 
it regards the exports of manufactures. The 
artificial expansion of the currency, and con- 
sequent rise of price and increased expense of 


} production, which, as has been shown, must fol- 
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low, would be of themselves fatal; but to that 
must be added another cause not much less so 
refer to the general pressure of the prohibitory sys. 
tem on the export industry of the country, as aj. 
ready explained, and which would fall ‘with as 
much severity on the export cf manufactures, as 
on that of cotion, or any other unmanufactured ar. 
ticle. The system operates with like effect on 
exports, whether of raw materials or manufac. 
tured articles in the last and highest state of finish 
The reason is the same as to both. This begins 
to be understood in countries the most advanced in 
the arts, and whose exports consist almost exe]y. 
sively of manufactured articles—and especially 
England, the most so of any; and hence they have 
already begun the process of reduction of duties 
with the view of increasing their exports. In the 
recent adjustment of her tariff, England, with that 
avowed view, made great reduction in her import 
duties, 

But can we hope to compete successfully in the 
market of the world by means of a sound currency 
and low duties? I answer, if we cannot, we may 
give up the contest as desperate; and the sooner the 
better. It is idle, and worse than idle, to attempt to 
add to the growth of our manufactures by the pro- 
hibitory system. They have already reached, un- 
der its influence, their full, but stunted growth, 
To attempt to push them further, must react, and 
retard, instead of accelerating their growth. The 
home market cannot consume our immense sur- 
plus productions of provisions, lumber, cotton, and 
tobacco; nor find employment in manufacturing, 
for home consumption, the vast amount of labor 
employed in raising the surplus beyond the home 
consumption, and which can only find a market 
abroad. Take the single article of cotton. It takes, 
at the least calculation, 700,000 laborers to produce 
the crop—more than twice the number, on a fair 
calculation, employed in all the branches of manu- 
factares which can expect to be benefited by these 
high duties. Less than the sixth part would be 
ample to raise every pound of cotton necessary for 
the home market, if every yard of cotton cloth con- 
sumed at home were manutactured at home, and 
made from home-raised cotton. What, then, I ask, 
is to become of the five or six hundred thousand la- 
borers now employed in raising the article for the 
foreign market? How can they find employment 
in manufacturing, when-91 parts in 100 of all the 
protected articles consumed in the country are 
now made at home? And if not in manufacturing, 
how else can they be employed? In raising pro- 
visions? Those engaged in that already supply, 
and more than supply, the home market; and how 
shall they find ree in that quarter? How 
those employed in the culture of tobacco, and the 
lumber business, and foreign trade? The alterna- 
tive is inevitable—they must either persist, in spite 
of these high protective duties, with all the conse- 

uent loss and impoverishment which must follow 
them, in their present employment; or be forced 
into universal competition in producing the pfo- 
tected articles for the home market, which is al- 
ready nearly fully supplied by the small amount of 
labor engaged in their production. 


But why should we doubt our capacity to com- 
pete successfully, with a sound currency and low 
duties, in the general market of the world? # su- 
perabundance of cheap provisions, and of the raw 
material, as far as cotton is concerned, gives us 
great advantage in the greatest and most important 
branch of manufactures in modern times. To 
these may be added, a favorable situation for trade 
with all the world; the most abundant and cheap 
supply of what may be called natural capital— 
water, coal, timber, and soi]; and a peculiar 
aptitude for mechanical and chemical improve- 
ments on the part of our citizens, combined with 
great energy, industry, and skill. There are but 
two drawbacks—high wages and high interest. In 
other respects, no country has superior advantages 
for manufacturing. 


No one is more averse to the reduction of wages 
than 1 am, or entertains a greater respect for the 
laboring portion of the community. Nothing could 
induce me to adopt a course of policy that would 
impair their comfort or prosperity. But when we 
speak of wages, a distinction must be made between 
the real and artificial; between that which enables 
a laborer to exchange the fruits of his ind for 
the greatest amount of food, clothing, and other 
necessaries or comforts, without regard to thé non 
inal amount in money, and the mere nomina 
money amount, that is often the result of an 
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currency, Which, instead of increasing wages in 
rtion to the price and the means of the laborer, 
js one of the most effective means of defrauding 
him of his just dues, But it isa great mistake to 
st that low prices and high wages, estimated 
in money, are irreconcilable. Wages are but the 
residuum after deducting the profit of capital, the 
expense of production, including the exactions of 
the Government in the shape of taxes; which must 
certainly fall on production, however laid. The 
jess that is paid for the use of capital, for the ex- 
se of production, and the exactions of the Gov- 
ernment, the greater is the amount left for wages; 
and hence, by lessening these, prices may fall, 
and wages rise at the same time; and that is 
the combination which gives to labor its greatest 
reward, and places the prosperity of a country on 
the most durable basis. It is not my habit to stop 
and illustrate by example; but the importance of 
the point under consideration is such, that it would 
seem to justify it. 

For this purpose, I shall select a product of the 
soil, and take the article of wheat. Suppose twenty 
bushels of wheat to be produced on an acre of land 
in Virginia, worth ten dollars the acre; and twenty 
onan acre in England, worth one hundred dollars; 
and the wheat !o be worth one dollar a bushel: sup- 

se, also, that the interest, or cost for the use of 
capital, to be the same in both countries—say 6 

r cent.—and the cost of cultivation, and the ex- 
actions of the Government the same: itis manifest, 
onthe supposition, that wages could not commence 
in England till $6 (the interest on $100) was paid; 
while in Virginia it would commence after 60 
cents (the interest on $10) was paid. And hence, 
in England, setting the cost of cultivation and the 
exactions of the Government aside, but $14 would 
be left for wages, while $19 40 would be leftin Vir- 
ginia; and hence, the product of labor in Virginia, 
out of this greater residuum, might sell ata lower 
price, and leave still a greater fund for the reward 
of wages. The redaction of the cost of cultivation, 
and of tlie exactions of the Government, would 
have the same effect as paying less for the capital, 
and would have the effect of making a still greater 
difference in the fund to pay wages. Taking the 
aggregate of the whole, and comparing all the el- 
ements that enter into the computation, I feel as- 
sured that, with a sound currency and low duties— 
i.e. light taxes exacted on the part of the Govern- 


~ment—the only element which is against us is the 


rate of interest; bt that, our advantages in other 
respects would more than counterbalance it; and 
that we have nothing to fear in open competition 
with other countries in the general market of the 
world. We would have our full share with the 
most suecessful; while, at the same time, the ex- 
uberance of the home market, relieved from o 
yee burdens, would be er increased, and 

more effectually and exclusively commanded by 
the productions of our own manufacturers, than it 
can ibly be by the unjust, unconstitutional, mo- 
nopolizing, and oppressive scheme proposed by 
this bill. 

I am not ignorant, Senators, that it is the work of 
time and of great delicacy to pass from the artifi- 
cial condition in which the country has long been 
placed, in reference to its industry, by a mistaken 
and mischievous system of policy. Sudden transi- 
tions, even to better habits or better conditions, are 
hazardous, unless slowly effected. With this im- 
pression, thave ever been averse to all sudden 
steps, both as to the currency and the system of 
policy which is now the subject of our delibera- 
tion, bad as [believe them both to be; and deep as 
my conviction is in favor of a sound currency and 
low duties, 1am by no means disposed to reach, by 
a sudden transition, the points to which I firmly 
believe they may be reduced, consistently with the 
necessary wants of the Government, by a proper 
management of our finances. 


But, as pernicious as the prohibitory or protective 
system may be on the industrial pursuits of the 
country, itis still more so on its politics and morals. 
That they have greatly degenerated within the Jast 
fifteen or twenty years; that there are less patriotism 
and ty, and more faction, selfishness, and cor- 
ruption; that our public affairs are conducted with 
less dignity, decorum, and Ss ae to economy, ac- 
countability, and pe ic faith; and, finally, that 
the taint bas ex to private as well as public 


is, unbappily, but too manifest to be denied. 
is be traced 


If all k, the uhithate cause of this 


deplorable yf will be found to originate mainly 


duties, (or, to speak more plainly, 
* 


the taxes on the imports, ) from which now the whole 
revenue is derived, are so laid, that the most power- 
ful portion of the community—not in numbers, but 
influence—are not only exempted from the burden, 
but, in fact, according to their own conception, re- 
ceive bounties from their operation. They crowd 
our tables with petitions, imploring Congress to 
impose taxes—high taxes; and rejoice at their im- 
position as the greatest blessing, and deplore their 
defeat as the greatest calamity; while other portions 
regard them in the opposite light, as oppressive and 
grievous burdens. Now, Senators, | appeal to you— 
to the candor and good sense even of the friends of 
this bill—whether these facts do not furnish proof 
conclusive, that these high protective duties are 
regarded as bounties, and not taxes, by these peti- 
tioners, and those who support their course, and 
urge the passage of the bill? Can stronger proof 
be offered? Bounties may be implored, but it is not 
in human nature to pray for taxes, burden, and 
oppression, believing them to be such. I again ap- 
peal to you, and ask if the power of taxation can be 
perverted into an instrument in the hands of Gov- 
ernment to enrich and aggrandize one portion of 
the community at the expense of the other, without 
causing all of the disastrous consequences, politi- 
cal and moral, which we all deplore? Can any- 
thing be imagined more destructive of patriotism, 
and more productive of faction, selfishness, and vio- 
lence; or more hostile to all economy and ac- 
countability in the administration of the fiscal 
department of the Government? Can those who 
regard taxes as a fruitful source of gain, or as the 
means of averting ruin, regard extravagance, waste, 
neglect, or any other means by which the expendi- 
tures may be increased, and the tax on the imports 
raised, with the deep condemnation which their 
corrupting consequences en the politics and morals 
of the community demand? Let the history of the 
Government, since the introduction of the system, 
and its present wretched condition, respond. 


But it would be doing injustice to charge the 
evils which have flowed from the system, and the 
greater which still threaten, exclusively on the 
manufacturing interest. are it ostensibly 
criginates with it, yet in fact it is the least efficient, 
and the most divided, of allthat combination of in- 
terests from which the system draws its support. 
Among them, the first and most powerful is that 
active, vigilant, and well-trained corps, which 
lives on Government, or expects to live on it; 
which prospers most when the revenue is the great- 
est, the treasury the fullest, and the expenditures 
the most profuse; and, of course, is ever the firm 
and faithful support of whatever system shall ex- 
tract most from the pockets of the rest of the com- 
munity, to be emptied into theirs. The next in or- 
der—when the Government is connected with the 
banks——when it receives their notes in its dues, and 
pays them away as cash, and uses them as its de- 
positories and fiscal agents—are the banking and 
other associated interests, stock-jobbers, brokers, 
and speculators; and which, like the other, profit 
the more in consequence of the connexion; the high- 
er the revenue, the greater its surplus and the ex- 

enditures of the Government. It is less numerous, 

ut still more active and powerful, in proportion, 
than the other. These form the basis; and on these, 
political aspirants, who hope to rise to power and 
control through ii, rear their party organization. 
It is they who infuse into it the vital principle, and 
ive life and energy and direction to the whole. 

his formidable combination, thus vivified and di- 
rected, rose to power in the late great political strug- 

le, and is now in the ascendant; and it is to its 
death-like efforts to maintain and consolidate its 
power, that this and the late session. owe their 
extraordinary proceedings. Its hope now is cen- 
tred in this bill. In their estimation, without a 
protective tariff, all is lo-t; and, with it, that which 
is now lost, may be regained. 


I have now, Senators, said what I intended. It 
may be asked, why have I spoken at all? It is 
not from the expectation of changing a single vote 
on the opposite side. That is hopeless. The indica- 
tions, during this discussion, show, beyond doubt, 
a foregone determination on the part of its advo- 
cates to vote for the bill, without the slightest amend- 
ment, be its defects or errors ever so great. They 
bave shut their eyes and closed their ears. The 
voice of an angel from_heaven could not reach 
their understanding. Why, then, have I raised 
mine? Because hope is in truth. “ Crushed 
to earth, it will ree again.” It is rising; and I 
have added my voice to hasten its resurrection. 


Great already is the change of opinion on this 
subject since 1828. Then the plantation States, as 
they were called, stood alone against this false and 
oppressive system. We had scarcely an ally be- 
yond their fimnits; and we had to throw off the 
etushing barden it imposed, as we best could, 
within the limits of the Constitution. Very differ- 
ent is the case now. On whatever side the eye 
is turned, firm and faithful allies are to be seen. 
The great popular party is already rall ed almost 
en masse around the banner which is leading the 
party to its final triumph. The few that stil! lag, 
will soon be rallied under its ample folds. On that 
banner is inscribed: FREE TRADE; LOW DU- 
TIES; NO DEBT; SEPARATION FROM 
BANKS; ECONOMY; RETRENCHMENT, 
AND STRICT ADHERENCE TO THE CON- 
STITUTION. Victory in such a cause will be great 
and glorious; and if its principles be faithfully and 
firmly adhered to, after it is achieved, much will 
it redound to the honor of those by whom it will 
have been won; and long will it perpetuate the 
liberty and prosperity of the country. 





SPEECH OF MR. ARNOLD, 
OF TENNESSEE. * 

In the House of Representatives, August, 1942—On 
the bill to reduce the pay and mileage of mem- 
bers of Congress, and to reduce the pay of all 
other officers of the General Government, 


The'rule having been suspended to allow Mr. 
ARNOLD to introduce the bill, he said, as it was late 
in the day, he did not propose to debate it now, but 
merely to move that the bill have its first and sec- 
ond reading by its title, and that it be referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and thatthe bill be printed. 


Mr. Anprews and several other gentlemen said 
they were disposed to meet this question at the very 
threshold, and objected to the second reading of the 
bill. 


The Seeaxer said, if objection was made to the 
second reading of the bill, it would bring the 
House to a direct vote upon the rejection of the bill, 


Mr. Arnotp appealed to gentlemen to permit 
this bill to take the course of other bills—let it be 
read and referred. ‘The objection being insisted 
upon— 

Mr. ARNOLD said, as an attempt was making 
to kick the bill out of the House before it had fairly 
gotten into the House, he hoped the House would 
excuse him for saying a few words in defence of 
the general principles of the bill. He said this bill, 
coming in conflict with selfishness—that predomi- 
nating principle which besets all of us, more or less— 
he had expected some opposition to this measure of 
retrenchment, particularly as it began(as hethought 
all retrenchments ought to begin) with our right 
noble selves; but he confessed the opposition was 
hotter and more hasty than he had expected from 
grave and serious legislators—gentlemen meet it 
pugnis et calcibus, and manifested a disposition to 
contest every inch of ground. Mr, A. said he 
should briefly address himself to the general prin- 
ciples ef the bill. The details he desired might be 
arranged, adjusted, and systematized by more ex- 

erienced and wiser heads than his. Therefore 
i was anxious that it might be printed, that every 
gentleman might examine it for himself; and that 
a committee of wise and experienced gentlemen 
might arrange its details. He was rather unex- 
pectedly called on to make an off-hand speech in 
defence of this measure, which had been sneering} 
denominated his bantling. Mr. A. said how muc 
soever other gentlemen were disposed to sneer and 
laugh at this proposition, he was never more sin- 
cere in his life. He said he had hesitated long. 
He said he had spent many a sleepless and restless 
night, revolving in his mind the exhausted, the dis- 
tracted, and almost despairing condition of the peo- 
ple of this once prosperous and happy coun- 
try. He had most ardently and devoutly hoped 
that affairs might take a favorable turn; that he 
might see the returning prosperity of this country 
heave in sight once more; bat, sir, instead of that 
glorious and cheering sight, nothing but shadows, 
clouds, and darkness envelop the future for years 
to come. 

Sir, said Mr. A., if we should be able to keep 
things together, and hobble along with the Govern- 
ment for the next three years, and until we get rid 
of the incubus at the other end of the avenue, which 

is now weighing us down into the lowest depths of 
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adversity, it will, in my opinion, be years, many 
years, before this country can be restored to its 
wonted prosperity. Ah, sir, even if we should be 
so fortunate in the next presidential election as to 
place in the chair of state a wise, a tried, and true 
patriot, who will act in harmony with the people’s 
representatives; still, in my opinion, we shall have 
years of toil that must require our whole stock of 
patience before this country and this people can be 
restored to their bright and palmy days that have 
passed and are now numbered with the yeais be- 
yond the flood. When I look over the whole extent 
of this broad land—east, west, north, and south—I 
find my fellow-citizens destitute of the means of 
prosperity, and sadly disheartened; individuals and 
communities are bowed down with a load of debt 
never known to this land before. And while our 
debt has thus been greatly augmented, our means of 
paying it have been greatly diminished by bad 
government--the wanton derangement which has 
finally resulted in the almost total destruction of the 
currency. I consider this country now upon the 
very verge of that withering and blasting system 
called free trade, hard money, (or, as a gentleman 
near me says, hardly any money,) and direct taxes 
upon the people. One more step, and we are 
plunged into the very midst of this desolating sys- 
tem. The machinery has been put in motion by 
unskilful hands; has been moving in that direction 
for years; and recent highhanded and arbitrary 
acts of our man at the helm have not retarded, but 
greatly accelerated, this motion; and now, sir, in my 
opinion, it is scarcely in the power of human legis- 
lation to stop our downward course, until we are 
landed, or rather stranded, on that barren shore of 
“free trade, hardly any money, (as my. friend says, 
instead of hard money,) and direct taxes.” Gentle- 
men who have been urging this system seem to 
have counted the cost. They have told us that 
prices must fall, and that the fall of wages must 
necessarily follow. 

Sir, (said Mr, A.,) for fifteen years have I con- 
tinually raised my voice against this system of pol- 
icy, which has blindly carried us along to our pres- 
ent sad and deplorable condition. 1 would that this 
cup of bitterness could have passed by; but there is 
noescape. Bitter and unpalatable as it is, it has to 
be quaffed to the very dregs. The farmersand me- 
chanics and day-laborers have, for years past, been 
compelled to partake of this nauseous decoction, 
prepared by ignorant and vicious political quacks, 
until they are sick, very sick. Shall we compel 
them to drink the whole of it? or shall we return 
the chalice to the lips of those who prepared it, and 
force them to swallow the very dregs of their own 
wretched specifics? I would to God it was in my 

wer to force those, and those alone, who have 

rought this siate ofthings upon the country, to ex- 
haust this bitter cup! I would that I had the power: 
if I had, 1 would force the present tenant of the 
white house to swallow the very dregs of his own 
base iniquity. But I fear I have not that power. I 
fear this great measure of reform will not reach 
him directly, though several eminent gentlemen en- 
tertain a different opinion. If his salary was not 
protected by the Constitution, I would, without one 
twinge of conscience, dock him at least fifty per 
cent, Iconsider him more culpable than any other 
man. He, in the first place, aided and assisted in 
forcing this system of free trade, hard money, and 
direct taxes upon the country. Then he pretended 
to see his error, and to repent of his sins; was taken 
up by us, and placed in office, for the purpose of 
aiding us in reforming these very abuses; but, in- 
stead of keeping his pledges, he has broken every 
one, and, like the dog, has gone back to his vomii: 
and, instead of carrying out the reforms promised 
the people in 1840, he has done all in his power to 
prevent them, and has thrown the country backina 
condition even worse than it wasatthattime. But 
(said Mr. A.) I will, at this time, say but little as 10 
causes. Our business is now to deal with effects, 
without tracing them back to causes. But in pass. 
ing, Mr. Speaker, I must be permitted to make the 
general declaration, that, in my own opinion, most, 
if not all the calamities which have overtaken us, 
have been caused by the frequent and malicious use 
of that unfortunate clause in our Constitution, (the 
velo—the one-man power,) which has, on repeated 
occasions, been used to gratify personal revenge or 
individual ambition. The will of the people, as ex- 
pressed through their Representatives, has repeat- 
edly been, by this one-man power, turned back from 
its true course, and entirely defeated. The domi- 
neering and scif-will of one man has triumphed 
over the will of the whole people, 





Sir, (said Mr. A.) I have no earthly doubt that 
this is the prime cause--the deep fountain from 
which most, if not all, our present calamities have 
flowed. But, sir, | repeat, at this time, I will not 
undertake to investigate causes; although, if we 
had time, we might be greatly benefited by such an 
investigation. My present purpose is to look at 
things as they are, and notto inquire who is to 
blame and whois not. This would lead to crimi- 
nation and recrimination. My purpose is toe place 
the country, if I can, in a position to stand the par- 
alyzing shock which bad government has brought 
upon it. What is the present condition of things? 
Why, sir, agriculture, commerce, and manuiac- 
tures—the three great sources of our national pros- 
perity—lie broken and crushed to the earth, ground 
into dust and ashes by the iron heel of despotism— 
the veto power; the life-blood of the republic (the 
currency) destroyed, or so corrupted and crippled 
that we are nearly reduced to the hard money 
standard; the revenue laws broken down; no du- 
ties from foreign commerce and importations com- 
ing into the treasury—all under protest, the fruitiul 
source of endless litigation. The probabilities are, 
that, in the end, large sums of money will have to 
be refunded to importing merchants, with the addi- 
tion of heavy bills of costs. This, too, from an 
empty treasury; and a treasury, too, without credit 
--totally unable to borrow the sum of twelve 1ail- 
lions upon the faith of this whole nation! When 
is this state of things to end? Can any man tell? 
If he can, I will most devoutly thank him for the 
information. 1 can see no bright spot in the vista 
before me, for lengths of yearsto come. I have no 
hope in even an amelioration of our condition, but 
from one of the most odious laws, at this time, that 
ever was passed; I mean the bankrupt law—that 
law which smphatically, of all others, has its foun- 
dations in the Constitution itself; and, although now 
most unjustly odious, if the American people will 
only permit it to stand for five years, and permit it 
to pursue the even tenor of its way, it will become 
the most popular Jaw that has ever been enacted by 
Congress. I venture the prediction that, if permit- 
ted to remain, at the end of five years it will be uni- 
versally respected for its impartial and benign in- 
fluence; and that, with such modifications as time 
and experience may dictate, it will be held as sacred, 
and will be as imperishable, as the Constitution it- 
self. Sir, (said Mr. A.) I verily believe the bank- 
rupt law will prove to be the philosopher’s stone in 
political economy. If the wealthy creditor classes 
of the country—if the grasping and miserly Shy- 
locks of the country, aided by the demagogues of 
the country, who are now attempting to make capi- 
tal for themselves with the rich, by denouncin¥ this 
law—should not prove too strong for the generous, 
the wise, and the charitable classes who sustain this 
law, it will be one of the greatest triumphs in the 
progress of the civil liberty of this country. It will 
redeem the Jand from its present embarrassment; 
and (what is still a greater boon, in my opinion) it 
will keep us out of debt and embarrassment in all 
time to come. This consideration alone would be 
sufficient for me to stake my political salvation up- 
on this law, It must—it will triumph, if our Con- 
stitution and our free institutions shall stand the 
test of time. Gentlemen had better cease to war 
against it, and suffer it to havea fairtrial. ‘That 
this will be its operation, no man will dispute; and 
that any man who loves his country or his country’s 
prosperity should oppose such a law, is to me pass- 
ing strange, and can only be accounted for ina 
perversion of judgment or a want of patriotism. 

Mr. A. said he had taken a mere bird’s-eye view 
of the condition of the General Government. And 
now, he asked, what was the condition of the Siates, 
upon whose prosperity the prosperity of this Gov- 
ernment entirely depends?) They had been told, 
for twelve or fifleen years past, that they must not 
look to this Government for a currency, nor for aid 
in carrying on their works of internal improvements. 
They were flattered, and their resources magnified. 
They went to work everywhere, buildiug up local 
banks that were to supply a national currency. 
They launched out upon the most gigantic schemes 
of internal improvement, and pledged the public 
faith for millions. Such a scheme as this I knew, 
and so warned my friends at the time, could not last 
more than one Administration, when it must neces- 
sarily pass away, and leave them a complete wreck. 
I would not venture to say this now, if my opinions 
had not been placed upon the record at the com- 
mencement of that wild and Utopian scheme. 
What, sir, is the condition of the States now, with 
a few exceptions? Overwhelmed by pecuniary em- 


barrassment, and lying utterly prostrate. Indiviq. 
uals fleeing their country, to save a remnant of their 
roperty from the general wreck—States repudiat. 
ing their debts—communities assembling and |ay. 
ing violent hands upon the records which furnished 
the evidence of their indebtedness, and committin 
them to the flames, or otherwise dest roying then— 
compelling the officers of courts to resign, or, by 
violence and strong hand, carrying them off, and 
confining them, to prevent the execution of process 
In various other sections the people are assembling 
and memorializing their rulers for relief laws, for 
stay laws, and stop laws: in other States, wherever 
the honesty or ability of the people will bear jt 
their rulers are imposing the heaviest and most op. 
pressive taxes, barely to pay the interest upon their 
debts already contracted, and which are fast con- 
suming their substance. And how, sir, (asked Mr, 
A.,) are the people to support the Government, and 
meet these other demands upon them? Real estate 
is at the lowest point, and so is personal property, 
My constituents write to. me that the best bacon 
cannot be sold for more than three cents per pound 
corn fifteen cents per bushel, and everything else 
in about this proportion. Indeed, a great deal of 
produce cannot be sold at any price. A horse that 
a few years ago would have sold readily at $100 or 
$150, will now only bring $50—perhaps not that— 
sold under the hammer, perhaps, for twenty or thirty 
dollars. I ask, Mr. Speaker, under these circum. 
stances, how are the people to pay these various 
debis, individual, State, and national, and support 
the State and General Governments at the same 
time? Are we, the Representatives of the people 
—the chosen friends of the people—the honest Ja- 
borers and tax-payers of the country, our constitu. 
ents—I say, sir, are we who occupy this exalted po- 
sition at the Capitol of the nation, where we can 
look down upon ard behold, as it were, with one 
glance, the multiplied and most trying embarrass- 
ments with which our constituents, the Lonest and 
confiding men who placed us in these seais, are sul- 
rounded, and shall we not stretch forth our hands 
for their relief, so far as it is possibly within our 
power? I had a hope, at the beginning of the extra 
session, that, by furnishing the country with a 
sound and uniform currency, and a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy, together with some other im- 
portant measures at the same time, that we might 
be able to save the country, and ultimately restore it 
to prosperity without a resort to the radical meas- 
ure which it has been my painful duty to bring to 
the consideration of this House. I still believe, if 
the Executive had acted in harmony withCongress, 
this might have been accomplished. But you remem- 
ber, sir, when the great measure of the extra session 
was defeated by the Executive veto, I then upon this 
floor declared that, without.a sound and uniform 
currency, which I looked upon as the blood to the 
whole system, all the great measures of that session, 
except the bankrupt law, would be as a dead letter. 
Without a currency to stimulate them into action, 
their value would never be felt, and their utility 
would never be known. Bad as the condition of 
the country was at that time, it is worse now. I 
knew that the attempt we made to xg Sick country 
in its downward course, after having been defeated 
by the action of the Executive, would but accele- 
rate its motion downwards. I have not been at all 
disappointed at all that has subsequently taken 
place. It followed as necessarily as cause and 
effect. What now, then, (said Mr. A.) remains to 
be done? The State bank system,the gold hum- 
bug system, the sub-treasury system, the free-trade 
system, brought upon us by the gradual reduction 
of the compromise act, with all their concomitants 
of Democratic policy, have been condemned by the 
American people by an overwhelming majority. 
The Whig measures promised to the country, 
(especially the great one of all others—the cur- 
rency—the measure that General Harrison ealled 
us together in extra session to act upon)—has been, 
and will be, { suppose, defeated by the veto, to the 
end of this Administration at least. We have no 
hope of relief for the country, then, upon any of 
these questions, nor by “7 system of legislation 
upon ordinary subjects. think it very likely, 
from present appearances, that we shall leave the 
country without any revenue laws at all, and the 
éreasury itself as empty as an exhausted receiver. 
Mr. A. said there was but one remedy left. That 
was a painful one indeed; but desperate diseases 
required desperate remedies. The only remedy now 
is the retrenching knife. We must apply that to our- 
selves in the first place—and too, in good 
earnest. Then we must uproot all sinecures and 
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jess offices, and the office-holders with them. 
"non we must take the great army of office-holders, 
as they are sometimes called, Government 
leeches,) that live and luxuriate and fatten upon the 
mwance of our constituents, the people—the tax- 
ravers athome. I think no gentleman office-holder, 
he bas one spark of patriotism, will complain 
if we prane him no deeper than we prune ourselves: 
| propose, therefure, to lop off {rom the whole batch 
genty-five per cent. I have no hesitation in saying 
.. in my opinion, pearly all the office-holders are 
heier paid than members of Congress, taking into 
psideration the total neglect of our private affairs 
home, and all other considerations; notwithstand- 
ag this, 1 will not ask them to be praned deeper 
non Lam willing to be pruned myself. If we ex- 
pect t9 make the two financial ends meet--the 
zip's and expenditures—we must submit to the 
roposed retrenchment. I repeat, (said Mr. A.) 
never brought forward a measure with greater 
rlactance. Nothing but a profound sense of the 
ycessity of the Measure—-nothing but a paramount 
4uiy which I owe my country, and especially the 
jay lowe the honest and confiding men who sent 
me bere, could have induced me to have brought 
myself into conflict with the kind feelings of many 
tlemen upon this floor, whose good opinions I 
rize very highly. 
And here, Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. A.) let me 
o justice to my constituents, who, at this time, 
are totally ignorant of my movements on this sub- 
et, Some gentlemen have said to me that they 
supposed that Thad, in the canvass for my seat upon 
this floor, pledged myself to bring forward this 
measure. oo this occasion to disabuse gentle- 
men's minds on this subject. The question was 
never made upon me in all the canvasses I have 
ever had. I have had some of the most heated 
and violent contests with gentlemen who had pre- 
ceded me in Congress—and that, too, before | 
ever had filled any office, great or small; and 
never did I, in a single instance, make the ques- 
tion, or promiseto touch thissubjectifelected. At 
this time I have no recollection, with one ex- 
ception, that any constituent of mine ever men- 
tioned seriously the subject to me. Ihave heard 
the subject of salaries demagoguically discussed 
among my constituents, and, according to my rec- 
ollection, it received but very little favor. I 
say it in justification of my constituents, and not 
asa compliment to them, that, sofar as I know or 
have heard them speak, they are liberal on the sub- 
ject of paying their public servants--especially 
when the times are good, and they can get a re- 
ward for their labor. I have heard the farmers 
and mechanics in my district, who never received 

a dollar of public money in their lives, say that 

“public servants that do their duty well ought to be 

paid well.” But I believe my constituents are all 
in favor of a proper system—of a ‘oe Sys- 
tem” of retrenchment and reform. lam under no 
pledge tomy constituents on the subject. 1 have re- 
ceived no instructions on the subject. While the 
party strife and confusion were going on at the ex- 
ra session, (said Mr. A.) I received a letter from 
one ofmy constituents on another subject, and in- 
cidentally he said be thought a reduction of the 
pay of members would have a good effect. I never 
responded to that sentiment, in writing or verbally, 
directly or indirecdy. I have brought forward 
this measure solely because I believed that the Gov- 
erament had reached an alarming crisis, and that 
ihe public good demanded the measure, and de- 
wanded a sacrifice at the hands of every true friend 
o his country. 

Many gentlemen say that they cannot live here, in 
this most extravagant city, upon less than eight dol- 
lars per day. Many others say they cannot live 
here upon that; and that at every session they spend 
largely more than they receive. Mr. A. said he 
would question none of these facts; but he appealed 
to the pace of gentlemen. He desired to know 
who the member was upon that floor who would 
not be willing to make a sacrifice for six, eighi, 
or ten years, to.save his country and her glorious 
insututions, and to restore them to purily and to 
Prosperity? Mr, A. said he had no right to sup- 
pose that any gentleman upon that floor had less 
pereton than he had. He said he could readily 

lieve that other gentlemen made a sacrifice in 
coming here at eight dollars. per day; for he made 
@ considerable sacrifice himself. He was as well 
aware of this before he came to this Congress, as 
he was now. He knew that coming to Congress 
for two years, and especially when there were 
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three sessions in the time, would cause almost the 
entire loss of his professional business, and that 
years would be required to regain it. In such 
cases, it was much easier to get out of, than to get 
into, business; and a man’s private affairs, in such 
cases, must be greatly neglected, and permitted to 
run into confusion and disorder, and the separa- 
tion from a man’s family (unless he brings them 
with him to this extravagant cy) is a sore trial 
to a gentleman who is happy in his domestic re- 
Jations. And to have a large family boarding in 
this city for six or eight months may be consid- 
ered, as the bankers say, ‘‘a real transaction.” Sir, 
(said Mr. A.,) 1 pondered over all these things be- 
fore I came to this Congress; and if money had 
been my only object, | should certainly have re- 
mained at home. 1 spend, too, several hundred 
dollars every session in sending documents and 
papers, &c. home to my constituents. But my con- 
stituents believed, and I believed, that the country 
was on the verge of ruin. They 1eposed confi- 
dence in me, and desired that 1 should represent 
them on this trying occasion. I, of course, felt 
flattered by this confidence; was proud of the good 
opinion of my neighbors and acquaintance. And, 
sir, (said Mr. A.,) on the other hand, there were a 
few distinguished gentlemen in my district who 
were very violently opposed to my coming to Con- 
gress, and took great pains—in a very ill-natured 
way, too--to defeat my election. This, of course, 
excited me a little; and I was anxious to show 
these gentlemen that I could come to Congress, in 
spite of them. Thus yon see, sir, the motives that 
influenced me to come to Congress, knowing, be- 
forehand, that it would be a pecuniary sacrifice to 
me to come. I presume other gentlemen are op- 
erated upon somewhat from similar motives—ihe 
great and crowning motive being to serve the coun- 
try honorably, and to the satisfaction of our con- 
stituents. If this law should pass, (as I most sin- 
cerely hope it will,) it will not drive me from Con- 
gress. I have notified my constituents that, if I live 
and keep my health, I shall be a candidate again 
for the seat I now occupy; so it cannot be imputed 
to me that I am providing a law for others, that [ 
would not be willing to serve under myself. I 
have made many a sacrifice for what | thought 
was the good of the country; and I am still will- 
ing to make further sacrifices, if my constituents 
should still retain their confidence in me, and 
should be of the opinion that I can do anything 
for the good of the country. Onthe other hand, if 
they disapprove of = course here, and choose to 
set me aside, I shall then have the consolation 
of a quiet conscience, and shall return to my pri- 
vate avocations—feeling, at least, that I have lost 
nothing, in a pecuniary point of view, by their rejec- 
tion. These are my feelings, candidly and sin- 
cerely expressed on the subject. But (said Mr. A.) 
is not six dollars nearly as good now, as eight dol- 
lars were five or six years ago ? 


[Several gentlemen said the price of living had 
not fallen here.]} 


I know (said Mr. A.) that the price of living is 
very high here, but I think it must come down. It 
has come down everywhere else, I believe. 1 see 
that even the proprietor of the great and fashionable 
hotel in the city of New York (the Astor House) 
has given notice that the charges will be reduced. 
Rents are coming down, everything has come down, 
and must come stil] lower yet. The price of living 
must come down here also. Mr. A. said he had 
had, not long since, a conversation with a very in- 
telligent citizen of this city, and he gave it as his 
opinion that the high salaries of the public officers 
nere kept upthe living at its extravagant prices; that 
if they were reduced, living would necessarily 
come down. The same gentleman declared to me 
that he believed that the subordinate clerks did 
better for themselves and the poo when they re- 
ceived $800 per annum, than they have done since 
their salaries have been raised to $1,500 and $1,800. 
When they received the salary of $800, they put 
on no unnecessary airs; they did not attempt to ape 
their more wealthy neighbors in style of dress and 
extravagance of living. one lived plainly, though 
very comfortably, and entirely within their means. 
They could get through the year, school their chil- 
dren, pay the preacher for expounding the word to 
them on the Sabbath, and have something left at 
the end of the year. But, as soon as the salaries 
were raised, they must have their horse and chaise; 
and, when they got ae bn they must have other 


things to correspond. hen a were invited to 
partles—wine, ampagne, and other parties. They, 





in turn, as gentlemen, felt bound to give their par- 
ties; and thus days, weeks, and months, were spent 
in a round of pleasure, to the utier neglect of the 
public business; and the clerk found himself, at the 
end ofthe year, much harder pressed, upon a sala- 
ry of $1,500, than he had done before upon a salary 
of $800. Mr. A. said this statement had struc 
him with great force. He said he had always 
been the advocate of fair and adequate salaries ; 
but he had long since come to the conclusion that 
it was a great misfortune to the man who received 
it, and the public whom he served, when the salary 
was too high. It rarely failed to engender the 
worst habits—habits of idleness and profligacy— 
which very usually ended in the neglect of the pub- 
lic business; perhaps a defalcation for thousands or 
millions, and the individual ruined in property and 
character. Even in prosperous times, medium 
salaries, he believed, were decidedly best for the 
office-holder and for the public. 


Mr. A. said the politiciansand the office-hold- 
ers had run riot on the substance of the people, 
until the Government, like a spendthriit, was in 
rags, and out of money and out of credit. The 
people—the tax-payers—have been disappointed 
and deceived, until there is danger that the spirit of 
patriotism will be turned intothe spirit of vengeance. 
The people ofthis country, I have no doubt, are as 
deeply imbued with true patriotism—with love of 
country—as any people upon earth. They will 
suffer long; they will suffer much; they have al- 
ready suffered long and much; thousands have 
been reduced to poverty, and want, and bankrupt- 
cy by bad government—-by the wickedness and 
profligacy of their rulers. There is a point, how- 
ever, beyond which submission in the people 
would no longer be a virtue. I fear (said Mr. } 
that we are rapidly oo on that point, an 
a fearful point it is. It isthe eater of a political 
voleano—burning and smoking within, ready to 
heave outits burning lava upon all around. [ de- 
sire to stop before we reach this point. I desire 
to let the American people see that we sympathize 
sincerely with them in their difficulties, and that 
we are willing and anxious, so faras in our power 
lies, to lighten their burdens. I think this would 
have a fine effect upon the whole country. The 
response would come up from the people, “These 
are our true and faithful friends; they prove them- 
selves such by their acts of self-denial. They are 
willing to make sacrifices to relieve us and to 
save the country.” Every man, then, in every sta- 
tion, tohis post. A long pull, a strong pull, anda 

ull altogether, to save our glorious vessel of state. 
Let noman think of slacking his hand, of sacri- 
fices of time or of money, until the leaks are all 
stopped, andthe rigging and sails thoroughly right- 
ed and refitted, and the vessel once more proud! 
floating before a —— gale. Then we shail 
have one universal shout of gratitude and confi- 
dence throughout the land—“ Well done, ye gocd 
and faithful servants.” Sir, this will be a grate- 
ful, an ample reward for all our toils and sacri- 
fices. I shallthen be willing to retire to private 
life among my constituents, and recommence the 
business of making money; for, if ever I make 
any, I expect to make it athome among my con- 
stituents—not here. Now, I ask, Mr. Speaker, 
who is it that will deny himself, for the paltry 
consideration of “a little trash that may be grasped 
thus,” the pleasing retrospect of having partici- 
pated in achieving this grand and glorious result 
of restoring this Government to purity, to sound- 
ness, and to prosperity? Sir, (said Mr: A.) my 
heart leaps and palpitates with joy atthe very thought, 
He said, with due deference to the better judg- 
ment of other gentlemen, he was utterly astonish- 
edthata man upon that floor was found hesitatin 
as to the true course to be pursued. He said, 
when the shipof state shall be righted, when pros- 
perity shall be restored tothe country, and his con- 
stituents in the receipt of just rewards for their 
toil, he would, whether upon this floor or in the 
ranks at home, go for giving all public servants 
who were faiibful and just a full andan ample re- 
ward. Until then, we must all submit to be placed 
upon short allowance. 


But (said Mr. A.) it has been said that this bill, 
which reduces the pay and mileage of members 
from $8 to $6, will have the effect to banish r 
men from these halls; that it will raise up bere 
an aristocracy of wealth, combined with political 
power, that will be dangerous to liberty. Mr. A. 
said he denied this position. In the first place, we 
find that rich mien generally are not so fond of pay 
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ing their money for nothing, as gentlemen consider where there were too many officers, and askingthat || the most unworthy motives. He knew they woy 
it. He said they could not serve for the present they should be lopped off,—he has actually, insome || do everything in their power to ridicule the m fivence 
with the view after a while of getting better oilices, instances, sestven offices that had been discontinued || ure, and drive others from its support. He g Bot be fe 
becanse he proposed by this very same measure, by Mr. Van Buren, and filled them with incum- || that this combination of interested men might dell. 


: ain coDs 
which cuts down the pay of a member of Congress bents at high salaries. Shall I stand here with my || might the measure now, but he thought gentlems ppositic 
25 per cent., to cut down aim reduce all other sal- arms folded, and submit to this?. No, never! as ha as well meet the question at once. The que subje 
aries, not protected by the Constitution, in the long as my voice or my vote can have any effect in tion was now fairly before the country and the pe, the co 


same proportion. A rich man, then, can have no remedying this crying evil. Has he pointed to a E The tax-payers had taken hold of it, and, und this tit 
motive but that of patriotism; and true patriotism single salary that was too high, and called upon us ess prosperity was speedily restored to the county fn rete 
is just as good in a rich man as ina poor one. He to reduce it? No, not one, that] remember! On || this would continue to be the great question yy was P 


said he would not be driven from his purpose the contrary, the official organ, and nearly the whole || it was settled affirmatively. He said the questicgiilnen of | 
by such a phantom as that. So far from driving official corps, with the President at their head, have || was now made, and it could not be evaded long. Wiech a I 
poor men out of Congress, he thought that a poor done everything in their power to scandalize and would soon be made by the tax-payers at the poli @iliMeny bran 
man could live upon $6 per day. If he could not, bring into disgrace every effort at retrenchment and || This Congress had better not deny themselves ial, Sect 
he ought not to come to Congress. Let him stay at reform of abuses. There were two able committees honor of this great reform; for, if he Was not mue| ews of 
home and make more money, and then nobody appointed at the extra session on the subject of re- || mistaken, the next that assembled in this hala, Unit 
will complain of his spending it. Mr. A. said he trenchment, one of which was headed by the dis- || would come instructed to carry out the system of his re 
knew that there were some gentlemen who could tinguished genueman from Virginia, [Governor retrenchment in good earnest. He called upon hii pether 


spend $6 a day, or $8, or $16 a day; but he said, Gicmer,] and the other by my talented and cloquent Whig friends to come now to the rescue. He hope tthe pr 
in his judgment, sach men were not fit to come friend [Mr. Summers] from the Alleghany district, || they would not be found battling under the sam@im. ny; a 
to Congress——not fit Representatives of a plain, both the personal friends of the President; both but banner with the corrupt crew who infest the Presi mendids 
economical, republican people. If gentlemen lately his political as well as personal friends—one dential mansion, and all the Streets and avenues tally the Of 
choose to whirt the dizzy round of fashionable of them even now, he supposed, harmonizing with || it. They are busily engaged in turning ey required 
life in this city, and pursue every gewgaw they can the President upon every question but that of re- || measure of refotm into ridicule and contempt bell. ats, i! 
find upon the broad avenue—if they make a busi- trenchment. Sir, (said Mr. A.,) 1 andthe whole || fore the people. They care alone for the spoils Mie Gene 
ness of attending theatres, and concerts, and all country had high expectations as to the achieve- They are Government leeches, that delight j ember 
the other fashionable amusements of this great city, ments of these two able committees. But whathas || sucking the blood and substance of the municat 


they may easily rid themselves of their money, been the result?) Why, the honorable gentleman |} He said he went for rubbing them off, or Slacking Not 0 
while at the same time they grossly neglect the upon his left [Governor Gitmer] had made a most their hold at least. The body politic was Wellnighiiiy any t 
business of their constituents. He remarked here, elaborate report, containing some very excellent || exhausted, and, unless something was speedily done. was r 
again, that he was clearly in favor of giving adequaie recommendations as far as they went; but he be- || tocheck this exhaustion, it must rapidly sink to thellyho hac 


compensation to the public servants; but too much lieved they only retrenched the edges and out- ground. ; ; neit du 
money was an evil. skirts, but had not cut deep enough, in a single Some gentlemen have sneeringly Said they would wore ca 
instance, totouch the quick. His friend from the || ‘go for the bill, but that they would insist upon nd wel 
Alleghany district [Mr. Summers] had dealt less in || lower sum for the per diem pay than that fixed inf hem th 
theories and abstractions of government, and had || the bill. They threaten to offer to amend the} nstead 
been more practical in results. His retrenchments || by inserting three dollars, instead of six. OthersiiMeonid bi 
would actually save, in the expenditures of this || say the bill must be made retrospective, and takee gentler 
House alone, something over one hundred || fect from the beginning of this Congress; and th reduc 
thousand dollars. This was certainly a very || gentlemen whohad drawn their pay at eight dolla The 
handsome saving to the tax-payers; but he had || must disgorge, and refund the overplns. Mr. AdMMerided 
looked upon this as a mere beginning—anearnest || said gentlemen might think to deceive the people yale, ws 
of what should be subsequently done by this Con- || these clap-trap propositions, which they knew w Sovern 
oress, unreasonable, and could not succeed, and, if th So that 
r did succeed, would defeat the bill. He warned thelr ihe ; 
friends of the bill that these propositions, if madeMM nee 1 
would be made in hostility to the bill, and with tell jeride 
design of defeating it. If we wish to do anythingtpniiicc 
upon this subject, it must be reasonable and withing, epartr 


He said these men who spend public money so 
exiravagantly, were generally splendid paupers. 
Born with silver spoons in their mouths, they had 
lofty and extravagant notions, and nothing to base 
them upon. Such men were generally unfit for 
legislation, for they knew nothing of the common 
concerns of life; had no sympathy with the great 
mass of the people--the producers and tax-payers. 
No pay that you can give such men will meet their 
extravagant habits and notions. The plain unas- 
suming poor man can live, and live comfortably, : i 
upon much less, and will attend tothe public business Gentlemen seemed disposed, however, to stop 
much more faithfully. We must all lower our with this reform, which had reduced the stationery 
sails, and curtail our expenditures. We must brin of members greatly, to be sure; and touched some 
the Government within its means; and, by way of || other minor reductions, all well enough in them- 
example, if nothing else, we must ask less for our selves. He had gone for them all. But he must bounds. I think gentlemen will find that the peopl Mil 
services, and live plainer and more economically. be permitted to say, that, in his opinion, they were are not as easily deceived on this subject as th a tie 
I think we can get along upon six dollars; and I not the classes, in marshabling our retrenchments, amaite. : ia {¥ 
hope, at any rate, we will make the experiment that should be placed in the front rank. Upon r. A. said he knew the powerful influence—anfi 4.1) 
for five years. We shall be able to ascertain in that whom do these retrenchments fall? Why, the influence stimulated by selfishness, the most power- soy bi 
time how this amount of pay will work. Money, || abuses: in stationery is cut down, and greatly limited || 7) oF an stimulants--that this measure had to co- e, ill 
he said, was unquestionably worth more now, than and then we fall upon the little pages of this House, tend with. The whole power and patronage of thisM sme 
it was five or six years ago, when we were in the and the subordinate clerks and messengers of this corrupt Government has to be overcome before well, ie ' 
midst of the bloated paper system. He said he House~-even upon the hod-carriers who build our ean pass this bill. He said, if he failed bere, be lit 
thought he could buy nearly or quite as much prod- fires in winter, and carry our water in summer, It should make his appeal to the people at the nex ntlet 
uce in the country now for six dollars, as he could was a most painful duty to him to be forced to vote elections. The great mass of the working, andi}. ob 
then for eight. If he was right in this, ought any to reduce this class of our public servants; and producing and tax-paying classes of the people avestic 
public servant to hesitate in giving up 25 per cent. nothing could have induced him to do so, but the were yet pure and he relied on them to purify therm 
of his pay? He regretted sorely that on this sub- absolute necessity of a great system of reform; and Government er they did not purify it, he sini. 
ject he was compelled to differ with so many highly- || he therefore went for these minor retrenchments cerely believed in less than a quarier of a coi reth 
esteemed personal and political friends. He was as a part of that system. But he had resolved tury it would sink under its own corruptions, Hel... 
exiremely mortified to find so many Whigs, whose within himself at the time, that this great system a appealed to gentlemen to permit the bill ald 
voices so lately made the wellin ring with the cry of || should not stop with the pages, the messengers, and © to a committee of the best members of this ofthe 
retrenchment and reform, now in opposition to this hod-carriers; but that it should be extended until Send that it might be perfected and made more ro 
bill. Several gentlemen had declared that they had it covered every class of public officers not protected acceptable. He would be glad himself to be et Ante 
voted to suspend the rules merely out of poliieness in their salaries by the Constitution. This was the cused from serving on the committee. He bali. , 
to him, and that he must not consider them, by this object of the present bill. He regretted that there looked upon the bill he had introduced asa mere... 
vole, as commited to the measure; but that, upon was not more unanimity in this House on the sub- outline of what ought to be done. He desired that The 
the final vote, they expected to vote against the ject. He feared the opposition vote, even if the others more familiar with legislation might fill up bience 
vill. He said he felt very proud of this token of measure succeeded, would weaken its force and the details. hat it 
friendship, and very thankful to gentlemen opposed effect eee. See res eee oe But fs mer 
tothe bill for their courtesy and politeness in vo- yrs Kh sate aS Same oe case x 
ting to suspend the rules, ai enable him to hone he was highly gratified to find that this question REMARKS OF MR. CUSHING, it 
duce the bill; and he hoped te be able, before the had _assumed a position entirely above party OF MASSACHUSETTS. bills 
final action on the bill, to satisfy some of these per- considerations. Since he had given notice that he In the House of Representatives, May 26, 1842—On atish 
sonal friends of his of the justice and propriety of would bring forward this measure, several leading the army appropriation bill. held 
the measure. He had been among those who had Democrats had told him they would co-operate 
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joined in the ery of retrenchment and reform. He |] heartily with him in this effort to restore the coun- The House being in Committee of the = et 

enh on . rammmitnliess : r to rily and economy. He found their || on the army appropriation bill, _ BBPTOPO 
was in earnesfthen--he was equally in earnest now. try to purity ye. ; s ittee, ia MmUnite 
If gentlemen supposed the great Whig pariy of votes recorded agreeably to their previous declara- Mr. CUSHING addressed the committee, he U 
is40 had, through disappointment, given up this tions. He hoped, in all its future stages, this ques- substance, as follows: ted by the propa Th 
subjee! of retrenchment and reform, he thought they tion would be untrammelled by party considera- Mr.C. said the question, presented by aA vas. 
would find themselves mistaken. The people were tions, All great national questions ought to be de- || osition before the committee yeuierteys ee te? 
sincerely for it then; and. if possible, they were cided with a view to the honor and prosperity o! substantially thesame still,) was, whet er of telibis 
more sonow. The President, who was brought in- the nation, instead of the party. would proceed to reduce the existing army 


lo power upon this proclamation of retrenchment Mr. A. said he had already been denounced asa ||, United States; or rather, associating this wit tS ~ 
sad velbria, vas the very first to turn his back upon demagogue. He had been sneeringly called “the || which the House had recently ee nten 
the subject, and to throw every obstacle in the way six dollar member,” and many other vituperative || the navy TE a bill, od. rake x rel Rees 
of these who had been endeavoring to ferret out epithets had been applied to him. He must submi! whether the House would ee to en ing 
abuses. Instead of throwing open his doors, and to these things with as good a grace as he could reduction of all the defences oft apg en sink 
inviting Congress to the most rigid investigation of jj He knew, before he brought forward the measure, || as well as by sea. He feared that, havi fe nam, and, 
all the various departments; instead of showing that the whole official corps would impute to him |] acquired a taste for blood, by devouring 
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gould be difficult for members to withstand the 
sces of that taste in application-to the army. 
ot he felt it to be his duty not only to submit cer- 
« considerations to the committee on the specific 


sition, but to take a more general view of | 
no 


ne subject, in advocacy of all the military defences 
vie country, and in opposition to their reduction 

aralerenic® tothe proposition to reduce the army, 
5 was properly suggested yesterday, by the chair- 
ean of the Committee of Ways and Means, that 

wha reduction had not been recommended by 
ay branch of the Government. On the contrary, 

.» Secretary of War, in his report, had adopted the 

“ows of the Commanding Gen@ral of the army of 

United States on the subject, and General Scott, 

‘y bis report, had entered fully into the question 

ether or not the condition of the United States, 
tthe present time, would admit a reduction of the 

my; and both of these officers, instead of recom- 
mending a reduction of the army, in fact had come 

» the opposite conclusion—that the public interests 

yired an augmentation of it, trom fourteen regi- 
ments, i's present force, to sixteen, as recommended 
iy General Scott. -‘Ihese views, expressed in De- 
ember last, had been confirmed in the recent com- 
munication of the Secretary of War. 

Not only was such a recommendation not made 
by any branch of the Executive Government, but 
is was not made by the committee of this House 
who had the jurisdiction of this question—who, by 
peit duty as the Military Committee of the Honse, 
ere called on to investigate this class of subjects, 
pd were presumed to be better acquainted with 
hem than any other committee, That committee, 
msiead of concurring in the opinion that there 
sould be a reduction, had declared, through the 

atleman from Ohio, [Mr. Penpteron,] that such 
ireduction ought not to take place. 

The question on the reduction of the navy was 
ecided, in hike manner, by precipitate action, and 
jso was not recommended by any branch of the 
Government, or by the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Sothatthe general reduction of the military defences 
of the country (for it was one question with refer- 
nce to the army and navy) was proposed to be 
decided in this abrupt and hasty manner in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, contrary to the advice of the 
departments, and the opinions of the Committees 
mm Military and Naval Affairs of this House, and 
jnamanner which the gentleman from South Caro- 
ina [Mr. Hotmes] combatted so eloquently yester- 
‘day—that is, by means of a proviso in an appropria- 
tion bill; a mode of proceeding necessarily precipi- 

e, ill-considered, and precluding competent and 

ample consideration, as there any occasion for 
this precipitate mode of striking at once at the 
pilitary and naval defences of the country? The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. W. B. Campseci]} 
ad observed Nhat it was not possible to get this 
guestion before the House, except by motion in the 
ommittee of the Whole. Was itso? Ifthe ma- 
jority of the House wished to get this question be- 
fore the Honse, could they not at all, times order a 
report from some committee on the subject?) And 
ould not the gentleman, who was himself a member 
fthe Committee on Military A ffairs, bring forward 
8 proposition on the subject in committee, and thus 
nave the subject brought before the House in the 
orm which the rules had decided as the prerequi- 
pite to deliberation and decision? 
The House had proof enough of the inconve- 
lience of this mode of proceeding, and had seen 
hat itenabled gentlemen to carry a proposition on 
& mere hasty impulse; to prevent which, the rules 
nad wisely and properly required that appropria- 
ion bills should be (what their names imported) 
bills making appropriations to accomplish and 
atisly existing fiws and fot covering the whole 
held of legislation. Under this abrupt and ill-di- 
gested mode of legislation it was that the House 
Proposed, having struck down the navy of the 
United States, to strike also a blow at the army of 
he United States, 

he first inquiry on the merits of the question 

vas, whether this was the proper time to reduce 

hewhole defences of the United States!—whether 

‘S Was not a singular and ill-chosen time to make 

uch amovement? He had said in defending the 

havy bill, and he repeated now, that he did not 

on Wa MBntend to pr te or invite any war panic in this 
a gre touse; or the United States. If he were discus- 
iad MBing the question of enlarging the army, then it 
read] MiMight be proper to inquire into the chances of war, 
e nary, if he thought there was any immediate canse 


. 
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of war, he should advocate a very large augmenta- 
tion of the existing military force of the country. 
Bat it was not his purpose in any sort to put this 
as a war question. He was well aware that, in the 
successive stages of the augmentation of the army 
and navy of the United States, since he ,jhad been 
in Congress, there had always been a war panic 
associaied with these acts: he knew not but it 
might be necessary, constitated as this House was, 
to appeal to imaginary causes of danger, to draw 
from it adequate supplies. He did not, however, 
proceed in this way; he shou!d put forward no 
false pretences ; he disdained 1o rely upon any 
delusive considerations ; he reposed on the true 
facts of the case, and the actual attitude of the 
United States, to defend the army before the com- 
mittee, as sensible men disposed to regard the in- 
terests of the country inthis and every other maiter. 

What, then, were the facts which had a bearing 
on this question? It was, in the first place, perfectly 
well known that the United States, at this moment, 
was engaged in a controversy with the Mexican 
Republic—in regard to which, he must be a very 
sanguire man who imagined that there was to be 
a speedy amicable adjustment of the controversy, or 
that the immense claims of the United States on 
Mexico were to be paid, without the United States 
assuming an attitude of menace towards Mexico. 

I hear a gentleman from New York say that the 
claims are only two and a half millions; if it were 
su, a claim of two and a half millions on the bank- 
rupt Mexican republic, torn as it was by civil war, 
was immense in comparison with its resources, 
This, however, was but a small part of the case; for, 
in addition to the two and a half millions reporied 
upon by the commissioners, there remained eight 
or nine millions more, which the commissioners 
or the arbiter had not decided upon, or which had 
not been presented to the commissioners. I hear 
a gentleman near me say, Let us pay this claim— 
it will be better than to goto war. Will the gentle- 
man introduce such a bill? If he would, does any- 
body imagine that it could be passed? And, if it 
could, was there not a higher object to be attained, 
than merely the satisfaction of these claimants? 
The honor of our country was to be preserved un- 
tarnished. Could that be bought off? He supposed 
that the old cry of 1798—“ millions for defence ; 
not a cent for tribute”—had sunk into every heart, 
and that no one wonld now think of sacrificing the 
public honor, by commuting it into a question of 
dollars and cents. 

In the second place, he asked the attention of the 
House to a more serious question—that of the con- 
dition of the controversy and negotiations between 
the United States and Great Britain. Between 
these two nations there were three great boundary 
questions pending, namely—that of the Northeast- 
ern line, covering the Statesof Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont; that of the Northern line, from 
below Lake Superior, along the frontier of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin ; and thatof our Northwestern 
line, embracing the whole vast territory beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. There were also three ques- 
tions involving the honor of the United States, and 
which might ultimately resolve themselves into 
questions of indemnity—namely, the Caroline and 
the Creole questions, and the question of some 
dozen seizures of undisputed American vessels 
upon the coast of Africa, for alleged (and, to his 
knowiedge, in many instances, most falsely alleged) 
violations of the law in relation to the slave-trade. 
There were two other still graver points of contro- 
versy: one was, the great maritime question of the 
liberty of the seas,—whether Great Britain, by act 
of Parliament, or the five great powers of Europe, as 

arties tothe quintuple treaty, (or at least the four— 
England, Russia, Prussia, and Austria—which 
have ratified that treaty) should interpolate into the 
law of nations the assumption, on their part, of the 
universal right.of search and of maritime police. 
And there remained the other equally serious ques- 
tion of the commercial relations between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Without considering other things of less moment, 
there were, then, eight great questions pending be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain; and, at 
this time, a minister extraordinary and special was 
sent here to negotia‘e a settlement of them. He en- 
treated gentlemen to reflect on the spectacle pre- 
sented to this minister, of the paralysis of the Fed- 
eral Government, by dissensions on party and per- 
sonal questions, of the bankruptcy of some of the 
States of this Union) the spectacle of—he would not 
say the refosal, but) the unreadiness of Congress tu 
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raise the netessary means of carrying on the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Whilst Congress 
is now discussing, not whether this House shall 
raise ample means to support the indispensable es- 
tablishmeuts of the Government, but whether it 
would cut down and prostrate those establishments 
in order to escape the necessity of raising those 
means,—whilst this was the spectacle which Lord 
Ashburton saw here, Mr. C. could not but consider 
with humiliation and shame the contrast exhibited 
across the ocean in the conduct of the British Gov- 
ernment. There Sir Robert Peel came forward 
in a frank, courageous, and statesmanlike manner, 
and, instead of proposing to disturb or diminish the 
establishments of the Government, recommended 
the increase of the army and navy, called for by 
the times; and this, notwithstanding the large defi- 
cit in the actual resources of the treasury. Nor, in 
order to meet that deficit, and to provide the means 
of conducting pu®ic affairs, did he resort to any 
temporary make-shift expedients, but manfully 
brought in a proposition to supply the deficiency 
by an income tax upon all the property in the 
United Kingdom. Here,on the contrary, instead 
of resolutely facing the difficulty—instead of assu- 
ming the responsibility, asthey were bound to do, of 
imposing on the people of the United States such 
taxes as the interests of the country require,—the 
members of Congress, to avoid doing this, were 
discussing the question, not merely whether 
they would disband the army, and dismanile the 
navy, or not; but, when he looked back on all the 
incidents of the session, it seemed to be a question 
whether they would disband and dismantle the 
Government. What must be the effect of this on 
the mind of the foreign negotiator? What would 
be the question in the heart of Lord Ashburton, 
and that of his instructor, Lord Aberdeen? Would 
it not be, How far can Great Britain sately insist— 
how far is the United States disposed to concede— 
how far is the United States in a condition to insist 
and to withstand the exigence of Great Britain 4 
Every man must see that, in this point of view, the 
reduction of the army and navy, al this time, must 
exercise a most pernicious influence over the pend- 
ing negotiations. How were conditions to be exe 
torted from this powerfal and proud rival of the 
United States? Were they to be demanded as 
due to the honor of the United States, unless we 
stood in such an attitude as to be able to back those 
demands? Were we to disarm ourselves, and 
throw ourselves on the mercy of England, tor such 
terms as she might vouchsafe to grant us? No, 
We must respect ourselves, if we desire to be ree 
spected by others. He did not puta question of 
war, for he held that any immediate war was not to 
be anticipated. Waf was now impossible ; for, in the 
position in which we had placed ourselves, Great 
Britain had only to do just as she pleased, to con- 
cede or not to concede, to insist or not to insist, or 
(what was likely enough) to put off the day of setile- 
ment, until she is relieved from all her present do- 
mestic and foreign difficulties, and then to encoun- 
ter us unembarrassed andsingle-handed. No pres- 
ent war is to be feared; but if not war, yet somes 
thing far worse than war—an extreme national 
degradation, which might procrastinate, but would 
in fact, augment the causes and the chances of 
future war. He desired, once for all, to warn the 
people of the United States that, if these negotia- 
tions fail, to whatever else that failure might be 
owing, it would not be for any want of truth, justice, 
and right, in the cause of the United States; nor for 
any deficiency of zeal or spirit in the conduct of 
the negotiations on the part of this administration. 

Was it not preposterous, at this conjuncture, for 
the House to rush, in such hot haste, into a general 
reduction of the military and naval defences of the 
United States? There was no occasion for such 
precipitation; in a few months they will be here 
again, in a situation to reduce the army and navy, 
if justified by the termination of the pending nego. 
tiations, and required by the then condition of the 
country. Nevertheless, they were proceeding with 
such rash and headlong haste in this reduction, 
without any proper investigation of the wants of 
the country, and of the details of the military and 
naval service, and on considerations which seemed 
to him utterly futile, and undeserving of the good 
sense of the House. 

What was the system of the military defences— 
of the peace military defences of the United 
States? It was, in the first place, the navy, by 


‘which we were to maintain the sanctiiy and integ- 


rity of our homes—to prevent a foreign enemy 
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from reaching and landing on our shores, and 
especially on the southern coast of the United 
States, there to fix itself on our soil, and inflict in- 
juries on the institutions of the United Stases. lt 
was, in the next place, the fortification and harbor 
defences of the United States, to impede an enemy 
from landing on our shores, or,if he landed, to 
afford tothe tumultuary assembly of militia which 
sheuld assemble to repel invasions—and which 
must, in the outset, be undisciplined—tortified shel- 
ter from behind which to receive the assault of the 
enemy. 

These were our fixed and permanent defences. 
In addition to these, was anything else needed? 
Was an army! If we needed, in time of peace, 
any sianding army, this committee was bound to 
go into the question of what amount of standing 
army was needed, If gentlemen conceded that any 
standing army was needed in time of peace, it was 
their duty to examine the details of the question, 
and see what number was necessary. It became 
then a question of details, not to be decided by im- 
pulse, or hastily, but on careful investigation of 
those details. 

He gathered, from the universal opinion of all 
conversant with this subject, from the records of 
Government, and from all former debates on the 
subject, that the peace use of the army was admitted. 
What, then, were the uses of the army in time of 
peace? 

He answered, first, notwithstanding the fact that 
we were to rely on the volunteer or other militia 
force, when war comes; yet, in the time of peace 
we needed a standing army—a skeleton army— 
around which, as a nucleus, a greater army is to be 
formed when war comes. He assumed that asa 
truism. 

He assumed further, that we needed, in time of 
peace, a certain portion of that description of the 
army which, from its very natnre, required educa- 

ion and instruction—the scientific branch of the 
army, the engineer and topographical corps, which 
could not exist wihout education and experience, 
and which, in addition, was always useful to the 
country, as being the depositary of a vast amount 
of information and military knowledge, continually 
useful to Government, which could not otherwise 
exist in the country. 

He assumed, as the third peace use of the army, 
i's performance at garrison, post, and guard duty. 
No man contended that, if we needed a certain 
number of troops at our forts, they were to be of the 
militia. 

Another truism he thought he might assume was, 
that we needed a certain quantity of military force 
for special duties, such as for the purpose of occa- 
sional contests with the Indians, for holding the 
Indians in check, and keeping a guard on them. 
This duty required a permanent force, and was to 
be performed by fixed troops. He did not know 
but this might be done by the militia, but everv 
gentleman must admit it would be far more eco- 
nomical to employ regular troops. 

He assumed these peace uses of the army of the 
United States—uses which all admitted as the basis 
of the conclusion to which he had arrived on the 
subject. This view was wholly independent of the 
question of the war defences of the country. In 
time of war, they would require an augmentation 
of the military as well as the naval foree. The 
war question did not enter into this argument. 

What was it that Congress was proposing to do 
with reference to the army, and what had it done 
as to the navy? 

The House had not only reduced the navy appro- 
priation from the sums asked by the Secretary of 
the Navy, but it had made a positive reduction of 
the navy from 1841. It was an error to suppose 
that they had merely brought back the navy to the 
footing of 1841; the navy appropriations for 1841, 
at the close of the second section of last Congress, 
were upwards of $5,000,000; in August, 1841, addi- 
tional appropriations were made: the sum total for 


1841 was $7,416,643. The appropriation that has 
passed this House for the present year was some- 


thing like a million of dollars less. If gentlemen 
told him. that the appropriation of August, 1841, 
made at the extraordinary session, was to be dis- 
tinguished from the appropriation of March, 1841, 
made at the previous regular session, he replied 
that this addition to the original appropriation was 
an implied declaration on the part of this House 
that, in its opinion, thé original appropriation was 
not to be deemed sufficient for the service of that 
year, 
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There was,then, to begin, a reduction in the ap- 


propriations for the navy already, of abouta million 
of dollars from last year. 
precise tenor of the bill for the reduction of the 
navy, reported by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Merrweruer] yesterday, 
signifies that they contemplate a further reduction. 
So that the House, having already reduced the 
appropriation for the navy below the appropria- 
tions for 1841, other reductions still are proposed 
in the budget of bills introduced by the gentleman 
irom Georgia. 
their titles that those bills, 
but a small portion of the Government standing 
erect on its legs. 
proposed in regardto the navy of the United States; 
and, in consequence of the activn of the House on 
this subject, thus far, the Navy Department had 
been driven tothe alternative of running in debt, in 
the face of the apparent intention of the House to re- 


He did not know the 


The gentleman 


He (Mr. Pe should judge from 
if passed, would leave 


Thus much, at any rate, was 


{use appropriations, or (which had been deemed 
more proper and respectful towards the House) to 


countermand the orders previously given for the 


launching of public vessels, and to suspend opera- 


tions at the navy-yards until the final decision of 
Congress in this matter should be made known. 


In regard to the army, the first proposition had 
been to reduce it from iis present neminal force of 


twelve thousand five hundred, to six thousand, and 


then to eight thousand; besides which, one of the 
bills reported by the gentleman from Georgia pro- 
posed a further reduction—-to what amount he did 
not know. On these various reducticns, here was 


the practical question for the consideration of the 


committee: whether, consistently with the positions 
he had assumed, of the admitted uses of thearmy in 
time of peace, this reduction could be made com- 
patibly with the public interests? No gentleman 
had gone into details on the subject, or had enumer- 
ated the various posts, and estimated the number of 
men required in each of them—not even the accu- 
rate gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. McKay, ] 
who so thoroughly understood the subject, from his 
experience in past Congresses—-to show that this 
thing was compatible with the public interests, 

That was the first remarkable fact with which he 
entered on this investigation. The next fact was, 
that, in the report of the Secretary of War and Gen- 
eral Scott, was a minute and detailed exhibition of 
the proposed disposition of the army of the United 
States among the various posts, and an analytical 
exposition of the amount required for this peace 
force. To this no reply had been made. The 
whole argument had been indefinite, vague, and 
inconclusive, or based on specific facts, which, he 
should show, in nosort touched the conclusion, 

Gentlemen shrank from the idea of the magni- 
tude of the army of the United States. What was: 
the number ofthe army? 12,500 among 17,000,000 
of inhabitants. In other words, 12 to every 17,000 
souls in the United States, and about 48 to his dis- 
trict. Tt seemed to him idle to say that there was 
any cause of apprehension from that force. 

Gentlemen had said that they relied on our mili- 
tia; but it was admitted that we were notto employ 
militia to garrison our forts. 

In the next place, there were certain specific 
charges of abuse in the administration of the army 
of the United States. Most of the remarks of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. McKay] con- 
sisted of this. On this subject, the first question 
was, How long had these abuses exised? Had 
they sprung up this year, or since the 4th of March, 
18412 The gentleman himself had told them that 
they were abuses of long standing, or, as the negro 
song has it, “long time ago.” On these specific 
abuses he put i to the gentleman whether the 
were not old abuses?—whether the idea thata mil- 
itary bureau here was a military post, and there- 
fore that it drew a double ration, was not an old 
abuse? Why, then, had not these abuses been 
previously reformed? Why had not the majority 
to which he belonged, and who were in power for 
twelve years, strack at them? Why had not the 
gentleman from North Carolina himself then in- 
trodaced a specitic bill for the reformation of these 
abuses? and why did he not now? 

{Mr. McKay explained that he had alluded to 
what he considered abuses in the administration of 
the army, for the purpose of bringing them to the 
notice of the House, that they might act anderstand- 
ingly when a proposition for their correction should 
be submitied. 

Mr. Cusnine said the gentleman from North 
Carolina had urged on the committee a long array 


6,000 men would 
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of antiquated abuses, which might, and which og 
to have been reformed by the past admi . 
and which, though the gentleman professeq Dot 
have used them as an argument in favor of redy, 
tion, certainly were calculated to produce a a 
the mind towards the gentleman’s side of the ox. 
tion, unless (which was not very usual) the Hon 
made an exact analysis of the pertinency of the a 
guments to the question pending. . 
was a remarkable fact, that most of these ye 
abuses existed prior to the law of 1828 for the i 
crease of the army. 


Distration! 


Mr.C, Said ; 


If they were an argument for the reduction of i 


army now, surely they were an infinitely stropoe, 
argument against its increase then; which incre 
the gentleman from North Carolina advocated anj 
urged inthe House. Mr. C. regretted that the lone 
speech in vindication of his course, to which the 
gentleman had alluded yesterday, was never Printed 
by him. Mr. C. remembered that speech wei) 
Why, in that speech of two hours, had not the gen 
tleman inveighed against these abuses? Such 
marks would certainly have been more relevay 
then than now, when they were altogether irre 
vant. 
in the army—therefore the army must be abolished 
It would be as good an argurfent to say there an 
abuses inthis House—therefore the House ought to 
be abolished. Or, there are abuses in this Gover, 
ment—therefore the Government ought to be abo| 
ished. 
proved nothing. 


What wastheargument? There are abnses 


The argument either proved this, or j 


There remained one argument more in favor o 


the amendment. One gentleman had said that a 
army of 6,000 men; another, that 8,000; another, 


that 10,000 was sufficient. But had gentlemen jp. 
vestigated the subject? How did it appear thy 
sufficient? On what details 
did that calculation resi? Had gentlemen who 
spoke so definitely of results, investigated the sp. 
cific wants of the service? The army now amount 
ed to an actual force of about 10,000, capable, up. 
der existing laws, of becoming 12,500. And sup. 
posing the ranks to be filled, how many men did it 
give to ourfrontier? The Secretary showed it was 
but a man for every two miler. The troops could 
scarcely see each other; they were not enough 
mount guard on the frontier of the country. 

I hear the gentleman from New York [Mr. Me 
Keon |say, “try the British army by that test.” Yes, 
and let me tell him that he cannot go to a British 
post throughout all her vast dominions, and find no 
man there to respond to a salute; yet how many 
days ago was it since there was not a man inthe 
fort of Annapolis to fire a gun when the Warspie 
janded Lord Ashburton? And as I hear some gen- 
tleman exclaiming, on the other side of the House, 
that not two years ago it happened in the same 
way—that there were no means of answering 4s 
Jute in the harbor of New York. 

Mr. G. asked the committee to consider the extent 
and condition of the frontier of the United States— 
the long line of seacoast on the Atlantic—that along 
the Gulf of Mexico—the ex d frontier adjoining 
the British pfovinces on the north, and the long 
line of western frontier, with more than 70,000 In- 
dian warriors concentrated within striking distance 
of Little Rock and St. Louis. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. Campseti] 
had said that the increase of the army in 1838 had 
no respect to the wants of the West; but Mr. C. ap 
pealed to all gentlemen here present, who were it 
the House at that time, to bear witness that the 
wants of the West, so far from having had nothing 
to do with the measure, constituted the chief cot 
sideration for it. It was the chief argument used. 
All must remember with what zeal and pertinacily 
Mr. Yell, now Governor of Arkansas, pressed the 
bill ea that very ground. The number of Indians 
had not diminished since that time, and there Was 
need that the flag of the United States should flow 
before their eyes, if for nothing else, yet as a meals 
of maintaining the police of the borders, and pre 
serving order among the Indians themselves. 

What was the chief source of difficulty in the cot 
dition of those people? Mr. C. well remembe 
the striking explanation of this, given many yea 
ago, by General Cass and General Clark, in a doc 
ument of theirs communicated to Congress. 
buffalo, as if by the force of instinct, retreats fro 
before the march of civilization, and the approach 
ing presence of the white race; thas a long belt 
territory intervenes always between the pioneer s 
tlement of the West, and the plains over which 
buffalo still continues to roam; within this belt t# 
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radian remains still, obstinately refusing to engage 
 ericulture, When the game, upon which alone 
he relies for subsistence, Is either gradually retiring 
tom around him, or has totally disappeared. Thus 
ye Indians fall into destitution; are loaded with 
to the frontier traders, and become irritable 
jjawless, and are ready to violate the peace of 
she border; and thus they are compelled, not by any 

ce on the partof our Government, but by their 
own obstinate addiction to the bunter life, to make 
go maby cessions of their land to the United States, 
and continually to retreat farther west. To enforce 
lice of such a region, it was indispensable that 
ge should have troops at our various posts. 

Then it had very properly been suggested, by the 
gecretary of War, that it would be expedient to 
row some foree in advance into the interior, to 
rve our convexion with the important region 
yond the Rocky Mountains. But, as the gentle- 
the lo man from Ohio [Mr. PenpDLeTon] well said yester- 
SHE jay, how could ail this be done without troops? 

Nir, C.next adverted to the singular political con- 
dition of the House in regard to this and other ques- 
tions of public expenditure. The Whigs, a nomi- 
palmajority, were under the necessity of either ma- 
king the requisite appropriations of money, to sus- 
isin the institutions of the country, and the means 
of its defence; or to suffer these to fall into dilapi- 
dation and ruin, by refusing such appropriations. 
Ineither case, they must encounter blame from the 
Democrats; for if they make appropriations, they 
will be charged with extravagance; and if they do 
pot make them, they will be charged with violating 
heir duty, and neglecting the public service. The 
dificulty of their position has been aggravated b 
‘avor off the fact, that, in the closing year of the last ad- 
that aya ministration, all these establishments of the Gov- 
nother Mam erament, and the appropriations for them, had 
men in-game Deed cul down tothe point of mere existence itself. 
ar thie From anextreme of reckless extravagance, Con- 

detaiiame gress had proceeded to rush into the opposite ex- 
n whofe weme of reckless retrenchment. They seemed now 
he spe. resolved to compel the Government to scud before 
mount Mame thistempest of reduction under bare poles. Ex- 
ble, unm waragance was bad, but demolition is worse a 
ad sup. thousand times. It was vain for gentlemen to think 
n did ite of escaping the responsibility of power—they need 
1 it was notexpect it. If they chose to look at these ques- 
s couk me tions in a party point of view, of two alternatives 
ough of they must chose that which, while it was demanded 

by their public duty, would be, in its results, the 
[r. Mc. least injurious to them as a party; for if, by refusing 

” Yes Mm the necessary appropriations for the army and 
British Me navy, they suffered these to be broken down, and the 
find no public establishments to fall into dilapidation and 
many fmm decay, they would enable their opponents, before 
. in the MB long, lo say to the people—“‘See, all the institutions 
arspile fam of the country are ruined and destroyed by the mis- 
ne gen- me Tule of the Whigs.” 

House, It was not ae in the naval and military ap- 
> same Me propriations that this spirit of reckless pettediel- 
gas fm ment had been shown by the House; it was the 
same in the civil and diplomatic appropriations. 
extent Mi True, the diplomatic corps had, by the blessing of 
tates Me God, got clear from the hands of demolition; but a 
t along Hm Vast number of necessary civil appropriations yet 
joining J Temain to be acted on by the House. The friends 
e long fm of the Administration had been compelled to resort 
00 In- MF tothe last necessity of a storm-tossed ship—that of 
stance fim throwing overboard half the cargo, to save the ship 
and all on board from foundering in this gale of 
Psi] J mistaken economy; for all the contingencies of the 
38 had MP departments had been stricken out of the civil appro- 
C. ap- MM priation bill; and whether they would now pass at 
ere in all, who could say? In like manner, a large num- 
vat the M berof the appropriations for clerks had been stricken 
othing J OUutof the same bill, because there were not two laws 
sf con MB tobe shown for them. They had the sanction of 
used. J law; for was not an act of appropriation the law of 
inacily fm ‘he land? But because there was not a perma- 
ed the MM Dent statute, prescribing separately their number, 
ndiaus MM designation, and service, they had been thrown out; 
re was fm Nd, in consequence, there were many clerks who 
1 float HR had been doing duty in the departments faithfully 
meats fi for five months, and were not yet paid a dollar. 
d pree the prostration of the army and navy was of a 
ieee with all the rest of these proceedings of the 
€ con: ouse. 
rbered Mr. C. Said the course of the House reminded 
‘yeas him of the language of Regan and Goneril in 
adoc J Shakspeare’s immortal play— 
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Apportiinment Bill—Mr. Hunt. H. of Reps. 
With five and twenty, Regan! said you 20? 


power of Omnipotence, and might, in this hour of 
caprice, destroy all the public establishments, and 
hereafter, when the day of need come, they had but 
to say “Let it be,” and everything would be restored 
at once to its pristine perfection: but this was im- 
possible, and so they would find it. He washed his 
hands now, once and for all, of all part or lot in this 
work of demolition and destruction. He was ready 
and willing to join, with others, in the correction of 
specific abuses wherever they should be proved to 


Recan. And speak it again, my lord; no more with me. 
GoneriL. Hear me, my lord— 
What need you five and twenty?—ten?—five? 
Recan. What need one? 
Mir. C, said that the language of a portion of the | 
Democrats in the House, and of a portion of the 
Whigs, on the other hand, in their treatment of || 
the army and navy, resembled that of the unfilial 
Goneril and Regan towards their ill used father. || 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr.Sranty] || spe rever 
asks me who is to be the Cordelia here? [ trust || €Xist; but against this spirit of blind, universal, and 
that he and I will be associated together on this | reckless reduction, which threatened whatever was 
question in performing that part towaras the Goy- |; mostvatuable in the country, he entered his solemn 
i 
j 


Lear. What, must! come to-you, } acted as if they supposed themselves to wield the 


ernment. protest, and called on his countrymen to come to 

Mr. C. said he was aware that this movement || the rescue of their Government. 
to reduce both the army and navy was connecied 
with the tariff question, and that there was an 
under-current of this kind, impelled, in part, by 
unwillingness to Jay taxes, and pass an adequate 
revenue law. Instead of honestiy inquiring what 
the wants of the Government, the state of the 
country, and the patriotic feelingsof the people de- 
manded, and then providing the means to meet | 
this; gentlemen reversed the case, and, like the | 
arch. tempter in the fable, spelt the words of duty 
backwards, pre-resolving that they would not raise 
a revenue, and then setting themselves to work to 
cut down the nation’s defences and the civil service, | 
in order to hide all appearance of the real neces- | 
sity for revenue. 

Mr. C, insisted that it was not only wrong in it- 
self to cripple the Government in order to save 
money, but, in fact, no money would be saved by 
such a course; it was not economy, but must ulti- 
mately turn out to be the most wasteful extrava- 
gance. If gentlemen humble the nation before for- 
eign Governments; if they said to Great Britain (as 
they would in effect say, by disbanding the army 
and dismantling the navy,) You may strike us; you 
may spit upon us; you may trample us in the dust; 
but we shall not resent it, for we are afraid to take 
the responsibility of voting adequate taxes, or we are 
besotted with a frenzy of retrenchment and re- 
form,to which we are willing to sacrifice both army 
and navy: must not the degradation, humiliation, 
and disgrace in our foreign relations, which such a 
state of facts would involve, produce eventually an 
irritation of the public mind, rendering war but the 
more probable in the end? If, on the contrary, we 
took a dignified position towards Great Britain, as 
one great power to another, equal to equal, demand- 
ing of her all that our honor and our rights might 
require, would not that be the most likely way to 
secure respectful treatment and establish lasting 
peace? 

Ip this view of the subject, the present course of 
the House seemed to him anything but trne econ- 
omy. 

Besides, did not gentlemen perfectly well know 
that, if they press this thing so far, there must, of 
necessity, come a tremendous reaction? Gentle- 
men, in this whirlwind of radicalism, called re- 
trenchment, and of destruction, christened reform, 
might reduce every item of public expenditure to 

the last possible minimum. They might run a 
horizontal section through the entire expenses of 
the Government, and, with a laudable impartiality 
of demolition, cut off, at a blow, whatever branch 
of the public service raised its head above the dead 
level of their ideas; but all wen of sense and expe- 
rience could not but be perfectly well aware that a 
terrible anc destructive reaction must be the inevi- 
table consequence. Not only must the present di- 
lapidations of the public service be paid for, and far 
more money be needed hereafter than ifthe service 
had been properly supplied now; but, in addition to 
this, the people would not bear this general over- 
throw of the Government. There was a vitality in 
the institutions of the country which would resist 
and repel it—there would be a renovation, a resto- 
ration of all that had been thrown down—the public 
indignation would clear away the chaos of ruins 
which this Congress was heaping aronnd us, and re- 
build in their piace a greaier and more magnificent 
creation. 


This operation would show how much easier a 
thing it was to pull down than to build up again 
The army, the navy, and all the other fixed estab 
lishments of the public service, were like a beauti- 
ful and umbrageous trée, which any careless hand 
might lay low in a few minutes; whilst long years 
must elapse before another trunk of the same vigor 
and strength could grow up in its place, Gentlemen . 





SUBSTANCE OF REMARKS OF MR. HUNT, 
OF NEW YORK. 

In the House of Representatives, June 16, 1842— 
On the apportionment bill, as returned trom the 
Senate. 

Mr. HUNT said he trusted the House would 
take no step that should put it out of its power to 
come to a satisfactory adjustment of the question 
now pending. 

He had seen nothing during the progress of this 
bill through the other part of this hall that should 
arouse the jealousies or the pride of this House. 
We had indeed been told—and that, too, from a 
quarter that excited his astonishment, [by Mr. Ap- 
aMs}]—that the Senate was the aristocratic branch of 
this Government, and that, in disagreeing with us 
in the ratio of representation, that body had look- 
ed to the reduction of the power of the popular 
branch of Congress—that they feared a large 
House of Representatives. Mr. H. would admit 
neither the premises, nor the conclusions drawn 
from them. Aristocracy, as he understood the 
term, could not be predicated of any branch of 
this Government. ‘The Senators, like this House, 
were creatures of the Constitution, and, therefore, 
of the people ; holding place, to be sure, by a long- 
er tenure than we do, and representing, besides the 
people, the States in their sovereign capacity. The 
framers of the Constitution deemed a small body, 
constituted like the Senate, as essential to the safe 
operation of the Government, as the larger body 
constituted as this House is. And the experience 
of half a century has fully justified the division 
made in the legislative branches. 

The appeal (for argument he could not call it) 
should have come from some other quarter—from 
ths stump of the West, or from certain sections of 
the great emporium of his own State; and should 
be confined to the audiences surrounding the ora- 

tors of those regions, and not addressed to gentle- 
men on this floor. But does the coaclusion follow, 
that the power of this House is to be reduced in 
the ratio of the reductign in the number of its 
members? ‘The power spoken of, if it mean any- 
thing, isa moral, and nota physcial one. Mere 
numbers can never, in legislation, confer power. 
The power which gentlemen ought to desire is to 
be found in the character of members for talent 
and moral worth—in the capacity of the House, 
from its composition, for deliberate discussion and 
wise action. 

On the coming in of the sixth census, these con- 
siderations presented themselves to Congress, hav- 
ing a bearing upon the ratioto be adopted. One 
consideration was to keep the House at its present 
number, or as nearly so as might be; a second, to 
reduce the number; and the third, to increase that 
number. It was considered as a fit occasion to 
show our opinion on these different considerations, 
trusting to its excellence in operation to commend 
itto future Legislatures. With a population in- 
creasing in a geometrical proportion, it was seen 
that some fixed and large ratio must be assumed, 
or measures must be taken at once to enlarge the 
capacity of the hall. And the bill originally intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Ever- 
etT] fixed the ratio at 68,000. When that bill was 
under consideration, he united with others in pro- 
posing the number of 60,500, despairing, as he 
then did, of being able to induce the adoption of a 
higher ratio. The bill finally passed this House 
fixing the ratio at 50,179, and which ratio would 
raise the 28th Congress to 306 members. 

That bill has now come back to the House, fixing, 
on the part of the Senate, the ratio at 70,680, and 
which ratio will give a House in the 28th Congress 
of 223—a small fraction over four to one, as bes 
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British House of Commons and the Legislature ot 
the Commonwealth of Massachuscus have been 
pressed into the argument in favor of a low ratio, 
and, of course, a high number of members, 

Suppose, for argument, (what is not admitted,) 
that the great numbers of the Commons in Eng- 
land and of the Legislature in Massachusetts have 
worked no imconvemence: do those bodies furnish 
any paraliel to the action of an American Con 

ress? England is one and indivisible in her wants, 
on interests, and feelings; and the same may be 
said of Massachuset!s—a homogeneous population 
in both cases, of homogeneous wants. Can this 
be said of a Congress representing twenty-six dif- 
ferent sovereign States—Siates embracing every 
variety of soil and climate, and every variety of 
populauon—and thal variety giving rise to a sup- 
yosed, if not an actual, difference of wants and 
interests? There is, with the present numbers of 
the House, great difficulty in keeping at ali times 
a quorum for the transaction of business ; increase 
the number, and you increase this difficulty. In 
the Commons of England, forty make a quorum 
for the transaction of business ; and seldom are 
more than eighty members present, except on some 

reat state question affecting the parties of the 
day. And, from the number of that House, but few 
take any interest or part in the discussions; the 
great majorily are attending to their own concerns, 
or engaged in amusements, awaiting a call from 
their various leaders to vote upon a division, This 
may, and undoubtedly does, add to the importance 
of the few; butit takes trom the aggregate weight 
of the many. It has been said thatthe provision 
in the second section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution, that “the number of representatives shall 
not exceed one for every thirty thousand,” was 
offered by General Washington, and reducing the 
ratio from forty to thirty thousand. Be it so. 
Does this prove that that great and good man had 
any idea of giving importance to this House by 
mere numbers? 

In the first Congress under the Constitution, the 
Senate consisted of twenty-six members, and the 
House of sixty-five—less than three to one. 

In New York, after ample expeiience under her 
old constitution, her eminent men, (the Kings, 
Tompkinses, Spencers, Van Veclitens, and others, ) 
distinguished for their worth and wisdom, came 
together for the purpose of framing and submit- 
ting to the people a new constitution. Looking at 
their State, as large in terrnory as Great Britain 

roper, and capable of sustaining as dense a popu- 
ation, they fixed the House of Assembly at 128, 
the Senate at 32; thus showing that they consider- 
ed the difference of four to one, amply sufficient, 
so far as numbers were cuncerned. 

The Senate’s amendment substantially preserves 
the proportion adopted in the constitution of New 
York; and when, hereafter, three more States shall 
be added to the Union, then, with a Senate of fifty- 
eight, you can accommodate in this hall two hun- 
dred and thirty-two members; thus preserving the 
same proportion between the two Houses; and thus, 
tov, presenting a House in which each member 
may feel his persona! responsibility, and his right 
and duty to take part in its discussions as well as 
in its decisions. 


SPEECH OF Mr. W.B. CAMPBELL, 
OF TENNESS: Pf. 

In the House of Representatives, July 27, 1842.— 
On the bill to reduce the pay and mileage of mem- 
bers of Congress, and all other salaried officers of 
the Federal Government. 

The House of Representatives having the bill of 
Mr. Arnotn of Tennessee under consideration, 
which provides for the reduction of the pay and 
mileage of members of Congress, and a reduction of 
25 per cent. on the salaries of all persons holding 
appointments under the Federal Government: 

The question pending being the motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was ordered to a 
third reading— 

Mr. W. B. CAMPBELL, being entitled to the 
floor, addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Seeaxen: My object in moving the reconsid- 
eration of the vote ordering this bill to be engrossed 
for a third reading, is, that it may be open for amend- 
ments, or referred to a committee, by which it may 
be made more acceptable, and better suited to the 


end designed to be accomplished, 
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tween the House and a Senate of 52. But the 


When my colleague [Mr. Arnoxp} introduced 
the bill to the House, I was under the impression 
that it provided alone for the reduction of the pay of 
members of Congress; and, under that impression, I 
expressed myself opposed to the measure; and had 
the bill no other aim or operation, I should certainly 
vote against it. 


But since I have examined the provisions of the 
bill, I find that it occupies other, and broader, and 
more important grounds; it assumes a new and far 
more interesting aspect, and I must be permitted to 
say that I entirely agree with the views so forcibly 
expressed by my friend from Alabama [Mr. Lewis] 
in regard toit. I am anxious to have some amend- 
ments made to the bill; but as it proposes a general 
reduction of the salaries of all officers in the employ- 
ment of the Government, and does but place members 
of Congress upon the same footing with the rest; and 
as Iam convinced that some reduction in the sal- 
aries of the officers of this Government should be 
made, I shall, even if the amendments are not made 
which I desire, give my decided support to the 
measure. lam free to admit that the pay of mem- 
bers ought not to have been included. I avow that 
opinion; for I have no such dread of public censure 
as not to feel perfectly free to confine the reduction 
to those only who are receiving more than is just 
and proper. The necessary expenses of members 
are very great—I may say, with truth, greater than 
any other officers of the Government, except foreign 
ministers. ‘They are obliged to abandon all other 
business, and depend alone upon their pay for a sup- 
port. If members bring their families with them to 
attend the sessions of Congress, it is a well-known 
fact that their expenses here will exceed their pay. 
But if their families are left at home, the mainte- 
nance of them there, together with his own expenses 
here, even with the most rigid economy, leaves him 
but a small pittance as a compensation for the time 
and labor spent in the public service. I will venture 
the assertion, that no member who lives as becomes 
the Representative of a highminded and generous con- 
stituency, while here, and at home with his family, 
is ever able to save anything like a just compensa- 
tion for his services. A man capable of rendering 
services to the people as a member, can always find 
employment by which he can realize more money 
than by coming to Congress; and, unless he has 
other pecuniary resources, he is forced to abandon 
Congress, and to seek other employment. A reduc- 
tion of the pay might have the effect to drive out of 
Congress all those who are poor. ‘The more wealthy 
can bear the expense, and amongst that class will 
the people be forced to look for a representative. 
Nor do I believe that the allowance for travelling is 
too great. Those who live at a great distance from 
the seat of Government must have some additional 
compensation for the sacrifice in the neglect of all 
their private affairs, and the absolute abandonment 
of all personal engagements in business. 


The circumstances of members of the same body 
were very different. ‘Those who reside within a short 
distance of the seat of Government, or require but a 
short space of time in travelling to their homes, can 
go home frequently during a long session, and, by 
spending but a short time, can give much attention 
to their private business; while others, differently 
situated, are compelled to remain here during the 
whole session, to the absolute neglect of their home 
affairs. Sir, in addition to these considerations of 
mere right and equity, there are others of a moral 
and political character, (upon which I will not now 
enlarge,) which ought to operate much against the 
policy of reducing the pay of members of Congress. 
Nevertheless, so thoroughly convinced am I that 
great good would be effected, both in a political 
and an economical point of view, by a general 
reduction of the salaries of the officers of the Fed- 
eral Government, that, for the sake of accomplishing 
that good, I am willing to vote for this bill, although 
it contains a provision which I do not approve. I 
will submit to that portion of it which I think wrong 
in policy, for the sake of the very wholesome reform 
and retrenchment which the other provisions will 
accomplish. There ought, however, to be some 
regular system—some uniform rule established for 
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of the mileage accounts is conferred mena 
mittee of this House, (the propriety of ae 
on this subject I do not question,) but whose ann 
ity is derived from no law of Congress. By the lp 
the Speaker of thisHouse is made the auditor of 

accounts of the members, and no act or resolu 


of this House can transfer that duty to a comp 
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I would, if an opportunity occurred, Propose as ms, 0 
amendment to the bill, “the nearest mail-: oute ¢ punts t 
the residence of the member to the seat of Gory ais per 
ment,” as the route upon which the mileage gho per ce 
be computed. This would correct the abuses om dolla 
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plained of, and operate equally and uniformly 
the members from every section of the Union, 


The opponents of this bill are resolved to stifle 
if they can, in the most speedy and silent way py 
sible. They fear the effects of the question at hop 
and hence their anxiety to kill the bill upon its ye 
ond reading, and with as little debate as possible 
My colleague (Mr. Arnoup] expressed a wish 
have it referred to a committee; and he even prope 
several amendments, which, together with the pen 
ing motion of reference, were cut off by force of 
previous question moved by colleague, {Mr, Ty 
ner,] and the bill ordered to a third reading; there) 
cutting off, by the rules of this House, all chance , 
amending it. 

Gentlemen have sought to create an unjust p 
judice against this bill, by asserting that the redy 
tion proposed in the pay of members would not » 


into operation during the present Congress; apjimmrbel th 
they have been so reckless as to insinuate that jt or of 
was so designed by my colleague who introduced y NOV 
it. Their insinuation was as unjust as the asser.jmmmete 20’ 
tion was groundless; or why did my colleague inj of 

ected v 


troduce the fifth section in this bill—which provide 
for the repeal ot all laws relating to the pay of men. 
bers in force at the rise of the present session? | 
the construction be correct, as contended for by the 
opponents of this bill, that it did not apply to this 
Congress—it was most clear that, if the bill becames 
law in its present form, there would be no lawingy 
force at the next session to authorize the payment 
of members—either their per diem or mileage. But 
gentlemen are mistaken in their construction; the 
bill will operate upon (as it was the intention of my 
colleague it should) the next session of this Con 
gress. My colleague [Mr. Arnoxp] proposed 
amend the bill so that there should be no doubt as to 
the time when it will go into operation; but thee 
same gentlemen objected to any alteration or amend- 
ments which would remove the very objections they 
themselves had made. 


Sir, there are false friends of this bill; there are 
those who had not the independence to vote agains 
it upon the ayes and noes, but who have opposel 
every proposition to correct the details of the mea 
ure, and who have thrown every obstacle in the 
way of amending it. And thus it was that a majority 
of this House had voted for the previous question— 
the effect of which had been to cut off the motion of 
reference to a committee, and to prevent all further 
opportunity of amending it. Yet, when the vote 
came up on the passage of the bill, on the ayes and 
noes, a majority was found to be in favor of it. If 
gentlemen really believe that the reduction of the 
pay of members will not take place until the nest 
Congress, and if they are serious in their objections 
te the bill on that account, I implore them to permit 
my colleague to make the amendment which he has 
proposed, which will make it apply to.the present 
Congress. ‘There are other alterations and 
ments which will improve the bill, and make it more 
acceptable, and which my colleague [Mr. Arnot] 
was desirous of making. . 

That section which proposes a reduction of the 
compensation of all persons in the employment of 
the Federal Government of 25 per cent., had also been 
objected to. Gentlemen contended that it would 
reduce the wages of the seamen and soldiers, and the 
wages of the laborers on the public works. This! 
do not believe. Yet, admit the proposition 2s cot 
tended for by them; and is it not a most conclasive 
argument in favor of opening the question, and sub- 
jecting the bill to due amendments? Should the 
reconsideration prevail, I will offer the followin: 
amendment, in the place of the fourth section; wh.cl 
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snove the objections jons that have been raised, of 
‘sation to seamen, soldiers, and laborers on 
ic works: 

«That, from and after the first day of January, 
19 the following deductions shall be made from 
salary oF compensation of every officer, civil, 
sitary, OF naval, in the employment of the United 
a. to wit: when the salary or compensation 
‘ants to or exceeds the sum of three thousand 
iss per annum, the same shall be reduced twenty- 
rcent.; when the same amounts to two thous- 
dollars, and does not exceed three thousand 
r annum, the same shall be reduced twenty 
cent.; and when the same amounts to one thous- 
j dollars, and does not exceed two thousand dol- 
annum, it shall be reduced fifteen per cent.; 
when the same amounts to four hundred dol- 
and does not exceed one thousand dollars, it 

be reduced ten per cent.” 


[this is not satisfactory, let gentlemen suggest 
ber amendments, and put it in sucha shape as 
would approve. My proposition does not reach 
sy salary below four hundred dollars; the graduated 
inction which it proposes I hope will be more ac- 
table, as I think it is more equitable and just. 
Those who really, and in good faith, are in favor 
reducing the expenditures of this Government, 
ve now a most excellent opportunity to prove 
eit faith by their works, They can now show 
ir constituents that they meant what they said, 
hen they talked so loudly and so eloquently in 
or of retrenchment, while canvassing for the seats 
hey now occupy upon this floor. There are those 
now, who, elected as Whigs, disclaim the doc- 
ine of retrenchment, and insist that they never ob- 
xted to the late Van Buren Administration on 
count of the amount of its expenditures, but for 
wasteful and corrupt manner in which the ap- 
spriations were expended. Sir, the Whig party 
jected to both the amount and the manner of the 
xpenditures of that administration; and however 
uch, and from whatever cause, others may be in- 
jaced to change their tones on this subject, for one, 
will adhere to those professions. It seems to me 
hat the charm which was once couched in the words 
retrenchment and reform” has lost much of its 
ower, They were once watchwords of patty— 
ertainly of the Whig party in 1840. With these 
ods inscribed on our banners, we marched glori- 
uly and triumphantly to victory. And did not 
he Democratic party, in the great contest between 
General Jackson and the honorable gentleman from 
assachusetts [Mr. Anams] for the presidency, un- 
utl the banner of “retrenchment and reform” to 
y breeze? And with what magic influence did it 
perate upon the public mind, to the prejudice of an 
iministration whose expenditures were only about 
hirteen millions per annum! The same party, after 
cing elevated to power, continued their professions 
“retrenchment,” even whilst their annual expend- 
res exceeded thirty millions of dollars. It was 
ot the practice of that party to reduce salaries or 
il expenditures when in power. The people be- 
ame satisfied of their faithlessness, and that their pro- 
ses Were no sooner made than broken. The election 
1840 ejected them from power, and placed the 
povernment in the hands of the Whigs. ‘That 
ge was of short duration; for, by the artful se- 
uctions of the Democratic party, John Tyler has 
en induced to desert the Whig party; and we now 
nd ourselves where we were before the election of 
40—in the opposition to Executive dictation, 
nd the abuse of Executive power. Sir, I do believe 
tat my Whig friends, although in the opposition 
nd powerless, will not be recreant to their promises 
nd professions; and that they will not follow the 
ngionous example of “him of the white-house,” 
who, after having attained the highest station in 
ne gift of a free and enlightened people, basely 


beserted the principles he professed, and on which 


he was elevated to power; deceived and betrayed 
party and friends; and united himself with that 
party and these principles which the people had so 
gnally condenined in his own election. 
When did a prominent leader of any party ever 
before desert the friends who gave him office; aban- 


pon the principles which elected him; disappoint 0 


» ? 


confiding constituency; and go over fully to the con- 
fidence and fellowship of his enemies? Has not 
such conduct always been held to be traitorous! 
Can perfidy and treachery be regarded less a crime 
in peace than in war, although the consequences 
may not be so injurious in the one condition as in 
the other? The treachery of “Tyler” will, 1 hope, 
serve to excite the Whigs to more extraordinary 
efforts in the cause of “ retrenchment and reform,” 
Already has much been done to diminish and to 
curtail useless and improper expenditures; the ex- 
penditure of this House has been much curtailed ; 
the navy has been razeed, and reduced in its ex- 
penses; the army has been brought down nearly to 
the peace establishment of 1821—being a reduction 
of upwards of four thousand men, and a saving 
annually of more than one million of dollars; a more 
thorough and strict accountability has been intro- 
duced, by law, into various branches of the execu- 
tive departments; the public printing has been re- 
formed; so that the saving to the Government, by 
the legislation of this session, will, I doubt not, 
amount to several millions of dollars. Although 
much good has been done, yet there remains much 
to do; and if we will but take this bill, and perfect its 
provisions, the work of retrenchment will be decided 
and complete, and the just expectations of the peo- 
ple (now looking for the result of our labors with 
anxious hopes) will be completely realized. 


Sir, during the administrations of General Jackson 
and Mr. Van Buren, the salaries of a very large por- 
tion of the officers of the Government were greatly 
increased. Then, we hada revenue which filled 
the treasury to overflowing; now, our treasury is 
empty, and, by the veto of Mr. Tyler upon the 
revenue bill, we have no laws in force, in the opin- 
ion of many wise and experienced men, for the col- 
lection of any revenue upon the importations from 
foreign countries. ‘Then, the value of property and 
labor was raised to the highest point ever known in 
this country. The creation of several hundred 
State banks, from 1829 to 1837, which flooded the 
country with their paper money, gave a fictitious 
and extravagant value to everything. At such a 
time there may have been some apology for the in- 
crease of salaries. But what is now the condition 
of this country, compared with what it was in 1835 
and 1836? ‘The currency (that touchstone of the 
value of property and labor) is reduced to one-third 
of what it was then—the value of property of every 
kind has descended in an equal proportion—the 
value of the products of agriculture has fallen in a 
still greater degree—the mechanic arts, labor, the 
various professions, yield but a meager support; and 
allwho are notin the employ of Government are 
hard run, and obliged to economize and reduce 
their expenditures more than one-half. And why 
should the officers of Government be exempt from 
sharing the calamities and misfortunes which befal 
our common country! Should they still riot in 
luxurious ease and splendor, upon money drawn 
from the people by taxation, while that same people 
are groaning under a load of poverty and distress?! 
Shall misery, shall distress, shall famine visit the 
habitation of all but the office-holders? And must 
we still continue to impose taxes and increase the 
burdens upon our constituents, that the officers 
of the army and navy, and the officers of this Gov- 
ernment, may “live like gentlemen?” Sir, the 
officers of Government are the only class in this 
country who are not affected by the derangemgnt 
and depression in our commercial and pecuniary 
affairs, which now, like a pestilence, hangs upon 
our land. In fact, it is better for them; for while 
their compensation continues the same, and is paid 
in gold and silver, the price of everything which 
they may have to purchase is greatly depreciated. 


"Task gentlemen to look to the condition of the tax- 


payers, and see if the additional burdens about to be 
imposed by your tariff bill will not operate oppres- 
sively upon them. ‘I have no idea of maintaining 
in this country a privileged class, who keep them- 
selves aloof from, and who have no sympathy for, 
the people ; and who feel not the chilling blasts of 
pecuniary distress which sweep over our land. The 
office is created for the benefit of the people, and not 
the officer; and whenever it ceases to be necessary or 
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useful to the public, it should be abolished. No 
office should be kept up for the benefit of the incum- 
bent. Such a doctrine is inconsistent with the 
genius and spirit of our institutions. 


Since 1837, this Government hes collected from 
the people its revenue ip specie, and paid its officers 
in the same; while the people were obliged to carry 
on their commerce and trade with the depreciated 
currency of State banks and individual shinplasters. 
This was one of the greatest end most effective 
charges that were brought against the Van Buren 
Administration. Such selfishness, such indiffer- 
ence to the wants of the country, justly deserved to 
be, as it was, most signally condemned at the ballot- 
box in 1840, Still, the same condition of things 
exists, except that it has been getting worse. And 
will the W hig party be held blameless, if they make 
no effort to remedy the grievance? By the capri- 
cious conduct of “him of the white-house,” the Whig 
party has been prevented from giving to this coun 
try a measure which would soon have restored 
soundness and uniformity to the currency. That 
dangerous and much-abused veto power, now vested 
in John Tyler’s hands, will, during his term, stand 
in the way of any measure that will restore sound- 
ness to the currency, and furnish relief to a suffering 
people. His salary is fixed during his term, and 
cannot be touched by legislation. He can shut 
himself up in the presidential palace, with his 
$25,000 per annum in specie, and, shielded from 
that storm of wo and misery which is beating 
mercilessly upon all others, riot in luxury, with no 
sympathy for the sufferings of the millions whose 
happiness and welfare ought to be the highest object 
of his exertions and anxieties’ He who has no 
gratitude for the friends who have given him wealth 
and honor, who respects not party obligations, and 
is insensible to the condemnation of public opinion, 
can have no sympathy for a suffering and a ruined 
people. It may be that, as this -bill strikes at the 
officers of Government, (the creatures and appoint- 
ees of the President,) he may, in the plenitude of 
his tyranny and caprice, conclude to veto it, and thus 
say to us—thou shall not touch these my creatures 
and pets. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr, Wisx]} 
gave notice that he would vote no more appropria- 
tions of money for the pay of members of Congress, 
until they consented to appropriate the sum asked 
for the pay of officers and seamen of the navy, a 
part of which he stated was due at thistime. I 
take the gentleman’s statement as an indication of 
the feelings and,views of the President; and I am 
almost forced to conclude, from what has heretofore 
taken place, that the “Captain” will not suffer the 
members to have any more pay until they vote the 
money demanded by Mr. Secretary Upshur for the 
navy. 

Sir, 1 hope I may be indulged in saying a few 
words on the subject of the navy, as what I shall 
say is pertinent to the subject urder consideration. 
The number of officers in the navy has, within a 
few years past, been increased to a most alarming 
extent. The number is now far greater than can 
be employed in the public service; and hence the 
imperious necessity of reducing the pay of a class 
of officers of this sort, who are, a large portion of 
their time, rendering no service whatever. The 
power is even claimed for the President, with the 
consent of the Senate, to create as many officers of 
the navy as, in his discretion, he may think the 
public service requires, without the sanction or co- 
operation of this House. All that is required of this 
House is to pass such appropriations as may from 
time to time be demanded by the Secretary of the 
Navy, for the pay of officers thus created. 1! said 
the power is claimed: it has for many years past 
been exercised ; but, in my opinion, without the au- 
thority or sanction of law. It is a usurpation, which 
should be corrected; and I trust this House will 

never recede from its disagreement with the Senate 
upon the naval appropriation, until this matter is 
placed under the control of law.* The increase of 
the number of officers in the navy within the last 
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“Beh Honees of Congress bav: since acreel to limit the 
number of officersin the navy Ww the number nm service on the 
Ist January, 1842, and the midehypmen to U e number in ser- 
yice lst January, 1841. ; 
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two years is enough to alarm this House and the 
country, and should satisfy us of the absolute neces- 
sity of correcting the enormous abuse, Should the 
naval appropriation bill pass, with the very salutary 
reforms introduced into it by this House, much 
good will be accomplished. I trust that Congress 
will never sanction the visionary and extravagant 
notions of the Secretary of the Navy. Should his 
views be carried out, we will soon have a people 
bankrupt by taxetion. In his report to this Con- 
gress, be urges the propriety and necessity of our 
building up a navy equal to half that of Great Brit- 
ain, Such a navy would cost this Government not 
less than twenty millions of dollars annually. And 
for what purpose shall we build up such an enor- 
mous navy? 
Secretary Upshur, and to provide more lucrative 
and honorable situations for his friends. Sir, our 
navy has for many years given ample protection to 
our commerce, Our flag waves upon every sea, 
respected and honored by every nation. Already 
have we a large list of supernumerary officers—many 
who have performed no duty for ten years, and 
others who have not been to sea for five, some ten, 
and others for fifteen years. ‘They have regularly 
received their pay, and been promoted. In some 
cases, it is said, they are not qualified for duty; still, 
like leeches do they hang on to their offices, and 
annually draw from the treasury a very large sum, 
for which no service whatever is rendered. It is no 
argument with me that these men have been in the 
public service a long time, and that now they should 
not be turned out to seek employment elsewhere. 
Under this Government, I hold that no man should 
be paid unless he renders mgt The revolution- 
ary soldiers, and those who have been wounded or 
disabled in the army during war, are exceptions, 
and shoukl be pensioned. We should have no 
drones in this Government, who receive high sala- 
ries from the treasury, for which no adequate ser- 
vice or labor is performed. 


For one, I will never agree to rival Great Britain 
in the size of her navy, and in her system of ruinous 
and exhausting taxation, and in her pauperized 
population. Nothing but a reduction of the expend- 
itures of this Government, and an honest and faith- 
ful application of the appropriations, and the aboli- 
tion of all useless offices, can save us from like evils. 


Mr. Speaker, I will frankly admit that many of 
the Democratic party have come up to the work 
manfully, in retrenching and reforming the army 
and the navy, and, without their aid, the valuable re- 
trenchments I have referred to would not have been 
made. I thank them for the support they gave those 
measures. I trust they will not so soon be “ weary 
in well doing,” now we have approached the army 
of civil officers, and are about to apply the pruning- 
knife of retrenchment where the rankest and most 
luxuriant sprouts have grown. The opposition of 
the Democratic party to this bill may be owing to the 
fact, that since “Captain Tyler” has gone over to 
them, no more removals of Democrats will be made, 
and all appointments hereafter to be made will be 
taken from the ranks of that party. If they now 
vote to reduce salaries, the reduction will fall upon 
their party friends; and as they did not reduce the 
salaries of their friends during the administration of 
General Jackson, or of Mr. Van Buren, but, on the 
contrary, increased them, it cannot now be expected, 
when they have a fair prospect of controlling ail the 
appointments under the “Captain,” that they will 
support this bill. Sir, I verily believe that, had the 
Whigs held the power of the Executive station, they 
would have carried out this noble and patriotic work 
of retrenchment, even upon their own party friends. 
They have done so upon the public printers, whom 
they reduced to twenty-five per cent., and upon others 
of their friends. They were but carrying out their 
promises, and no personal or party considerations 
should interpese to prevent them from doing so. 


Sir, my colleague [Mr. Turner] expressed him- 
self as much opposed to this bill. He stated that it 
was brought forward with no real design or wish to 
pass it, and that he believed that there was not one 
single member upon that floor in favor of it, I assure 
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will find many—I trust a majority here—who will 
show. their preference for it by their votes. In the 
zeal which my colleague has shown in opposition 
to this bill, he has chosen to change the issue, and 
to attack the Whig party, and thereby prejudice the 
public mind against any measure which owes its 
paternity to a Whig. He spoke of the length of 
this session as a reproach to the Whigs, and he 
accused them of wishing to prolong the session 
because they did not hold night sessions. Sir, it 
is well known to all who were here at fvrmer 
Congresses, that night sessions were always pro- 
ductive of evil instead of good. It is true, that this 
session has been longer than usual; but I assert, with- 
out the fear of contradiction, that more important legis- 
lation has been transacted at this much-abused 
session, than has been done at any previous session 
in twenty years past. The greatest obstacle in the 
way of bringing business to a conclusion, was, that 
the speaking was interminable. Session after ses- 
sion was consumed in debate; and, to remedy the 
evil, the Whigs adopted the “hour rule;” and the 
rule by which a bill can be taken out of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, by the vote of a majority, and 
be brought before the House, where the previous 
question can be brought to bear, and the measure 
subjected to a direct vote. I regard these rules as 
having introduced most important and salutary re- 
forms into the proceedings of this House, calcu- 
lated to expedite business, and to relieve it from the 
necessity of everagain witnessing the strife and the 
disorder which uniformly attended the night sessions. 
These rules have been characterized by the Demo- 
cratic party as despotic and tyrannical “gags,” 
introduced by the Whigs for the purpose of stifling 
debate. It is not true that, by these rules, the Whigs 
have stifled debate. They have only been applied 
to stop useless and unnecessary debate, and to bring 
the House to a decision upon the pending question. 
It has often happened that a single individual would 
consume three days of the public time, in making a 
speech; and can it be considered as “ stifling’ debate 
to prevent such useless consumption of public time, 
by limiting the speech to one hour on one subject? 


I believe my colleague [Mr. Turney] has been 
much opposed to these time-saving rules, and has 
uniformly voted againsttheir application. The pre- 
vious question has been long a standing rule of 
this House, and during the Van Buren Administra- 
tion it was often applied and sustained by the votes 
of my colleague, [Mr. Twrney,} and his political 
friends. Then, with them it was a most excellent 


| rule; but now the Whigs have the majority here, and 


are held responsible for the action of this body, and 
all of a sudden this “previous question” becomes a 
most odious “gag.” I would like to know of my 
colleague whether he had, during the called or the 
present session, voted for the “previous question ?” 
{Mr. Twrwey said he had, on various occasions.} Sir, 


| itmust have been upon some bill or measure which 


did not partake of a party character. It certainly 
has not been the practice of the party to which my 
colleague belongs, to vote for any proposition caleu- 
lated to terminate debate, and bring this House to 
a decision upon the business before it. These 


| Democratic gentlemen seemed to desire to impede 


the progress of business, and to prolong the session; 
and then raise a clamor against the Whigs, on ac- 
count of a long session. This is another of the 
many humbugs which that party are so fruitful 
in inventing, intended to deceive and to cheat the 


the part of the President and his peculiar friends, 
and the Democratic party, (his new allies,) to slander 
the present Congress, and to make it unpopular with 
the country. Their object, I doubt not, is to divert 
public attention from the base conduct of the Presi- 
dent, in deserting his friends, and in forming a coali- 


|| tion with the Democratit party; and, from the expo- 
| sition of those frauds perpetrated upon the Govern- 


ment while the Democratic party were in power, 
which have been so fully brought to light by the 


| committees of this Congress. Sir, the acts of the 
called session will speak for themselves; and when | 
the people shall have examined the acts of this ses- | 


sion, and all that has been done, or attempted to be 


my colleague that he is much mistaken. I think he | done, by the Whig party, they will find an ample 


There seems to be a systematic attempt on | 
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justification for its length, and, I trust 
to applaud and to approve. 


That the Whig party has been very ung, 
cannot be denied; and the Democrats (most rej. 
believers in retributive justice) will have jt that 
Almighty had taken sides against them by sa ; 
ing the patriot Harrison to the land of spirits, 7. 
rejoicing may yet be turned into mourning, | : 
that events will soon show that, in that astoy 
dispensation, it was a chastisement in mercy for 
good of the party, as “the Lord loveth those y ; 
he chasteneth.” The people have been deceived 
the most false and unjust representations Telative 
the present Congress; but truth is fast dispel 
those falsehoods, and I predict that the day is net 
distant when the authors of them will be overwhe 
ed in disgrace, while the acts of this Congress 
be regarded as blessings to the country. When, 
would ask, had any Congress, in so short a 
passed so many important measures as had tp 
done at the called session of 1841? The two gm 
measures for the restoration of a sound currency} 
been promptly passed by both branches of the Leg 
lature. Had either of them become a law, we woul 
have heard nothing of the cry of distress which py 
resounds throughout the wide extent of the R 
lic. 
revived and overspread the land; trade and om 
merce would have sprung into life again; the huy 
busy and well-rewarded industry would have replao 
the torpor and dreary silence which now reign j 
the forsaken haunts of mechanical and commer 
enterprise. But, by an act of the President, jg 
which he was impelled by the Aypocritical g 
seductive counsel of Democratic advisers, thy 
measures were defeated; and the country foreg 
whether it would or not, to the adoption of a spe 
currency. ‘To that end we are fast approachiz 
The existing State banks are daily crumbling in 
rottenness and ruin, in every section of the count 
their numbers have diminished more than ones 
already ; the residue must soon follow, and a spe 
currency for this great nation will be the con 
quence. Ifso, why should not the Government » 
its officers come down to the same standard’ J 
the Democratic party, who, by their policy in destr 
ing the Bank of the United States, and in bringiy 
about these hard-money and no-credit times, whid 
have produced such wide-spread distress and bap 
ruptcy, now refuse to place the Government and it 
officers on an equal footing with the people! 
that party not now relieve the people from some: 
the burdens which, by their unwise policy, ha 
been fastened upon them? I hope they will x 
stand back, but come gloriously to the relief of th 
people by the passage of this bill. 


The compensation of the officers of the Fed 
Government is much higher than that of the State 
and hence the assiduity with which federal appoi 
ments are sought after. The salaries of the high 
in the States, (such as governors, judges, &c.) « 
inferior to many clerkships in the Executive D 
partments in this city. The most distinguished a 
influential of our politicians rarely seek office fr 
the State Governments. The offices of this Goven 
ment hold out a stronger temptation for the gral 
cation of ambition and avarice; and thus it is thi 
you so often see talented and distinguished 
fawning about the President, (the fountain of power, 
as suppliants for office. ‘The best men often re 
to take office from the States; an office under thi 
Government confers more honor and profit, andi 
often accompanied with less labor. Where 
you find officers in the States so well paid as th 
of the United States army and navy? and still 
hear gentlemen constantly clamoring for an incre 
of pay. Sir, an idle life finds many temptations 
extravagance; and it may be that the officers of 
army and navy, having but little to do, spend the 
time in squandering the liberal salaries alls 
them by this Government—or with what justice 
truth could it be said that they a poorly pul 
The officers of the navy get the highest pay © 
others in the United States service, taking into © 
sideration the amount of service rendered, and 
qualification necessary for the service. As_proo! 
the fact, I will read a table showing the salary 
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he officers of the navy when “in service,” when 
of duty,” and when “ on leave awaiting orders.” 


Per annum. 

ing, senior, inservice - - ; - $4,500 

4 i «’ on leave - : . - 3,500 

« of squadrons : : . - 4.000 

« gn other duty . . . - 3,500 

« off duty . : . - 2,500 

: rommandere in sea service : : - 2500 

uy “s in navy yards or other duty” - - 2,100 

‘Y for “on ears and offduty - : . 1,500 
Tieulenants commanding . ‘ : - 1,80 

wei re other duty : : : - 1,500 

Celved * off duty - ss . . : - 1,200 

elati dehipmen passed,on duty = - - ° . 750 

a ee t off duty - . : . 600 

spell « not passed, in sea service ‘ i 400 

18 notf “o « other duty = - - : 350 

erwhel we off duty : ; . 300 

press Sir, a captain in the navy may be “ off duty” for 

Wher ears together (and such is often the case,) still he 
t ati eives $2,500 per annum; the commander “ on 

tad be rave and off duty” receives $1,800; a lieutenant, 

WO gre 1,200; a midshipman, (a boy of sixteen or seventeen 
ency halvears of age,) when “ off duty,” wasting his time in 

he Leg ice and idleness, receives annually $300. These 

Ve WOU re some of the abuses intended to be reformed by 

Lich now the amendments to the navy appropriation bill; and, 

” Nepul if agreed to by the Senate, will limit and reduce the 

ms number of idle and unemployed officers in the navy, 


nd COMM snd stop the unlimited manufacture of gentlemen 
e hum of this class by the President. 


aa Sir, there exists on the part of this House an im- 
mineral POET sensitiveness upon the subject of the com- 
ent, i pensation of members of Congress. The bare mov- 
cal a ing a proposition on that subject was always follow- 
's. tholm cd by great excitement, and seemed to be regarded 
7 fe aaa ty many as decidedly improper. Why was it so! 
a stecimmn 1 not the pay of members as fair a subject of legis- 
roeehi lation as that of other officers of Government? and 
ling in why should it not be treated with the same calm 
count deliberation as other subjects that were brought 

before this House? This bill has been denounced 


oe n asa humbug, and only designed for popular effect; 
c conse aud those who support it have been charged with 
nent ae Cemagoguing. ‘The application of the term dema- 
Yn Wi gogue has been of such frequent occurrence here, 
 destrordmm tat it has ceased to be considered as reproachful. 


bringing [thas been frequently applied by those who are 
} coarse and vulgar in the selection of their language, 


ai to those who happen to differ in opinion from them 
t and im UPON measures affecting the public interest. If we 
22 sustain a measure to diminish the expenditures of 
some ome Government, or insist upon a strict accountability of 
icy, ba the officers, or a reduction of extravagant salaries 
will pal 22d Unnecessary officers, or a reduction of the army 
of of thle 2d navy to peace establishments,—we are met with 

the imputation of vilely demagoguing for popularity. 
Fede My colleague, (Mr. T'urwer,] inhis speech in oppo- 
‘ - ia “ition to this bill, charged the introducer {Mr. Ar- 


yoLD] with an intention to demagogue; and he also 
“PPO EEE spoke of the Whigs as the “aristocracy” and the 
ke. “tae “silk-stocking gentry.” Sir, that my colleague 
a [Mr. Turney] should charge any one with “dema- 
hidiad goguing,” I regard as a most capital joke; for had I 
Fice foul “UPPosed that, upon that subject, his charity was as 
boundless as the ocean’s wave. But who are the 
“aristocracy” that my colleague speaks of? I con- 
fess I know of none in this country, unless it be the 
lal office-holders of this Government, whose salaries 
f power} are rather augmented than diminished by the hard- 
ie ness of the times, and the reduction of which, as 
nder thi P'POSed by this bill, my colleague [Mr. T.] now 
it, and ime °° ardently and strenuously opposes. I certainly 
know of no class of the citizens of this republic 


i ¥ BB better able to gratify their vanity or comfort, by 
1 still Wearing “silk stockings,” than the officers of the 
increas “™Y and navy, and other salaried officers of this 


ations am CoveTmment. Yet why does my colleague (Mr. 
rs of T.) oppose this bill; which brings them down to the 
ond thet °™™on standard of the times, and to the condition 
of the people? But few of the tax-payers of the 
Ie ‘istrict of my colleague [Mr, T.] or my own can 
ly pail! afford to indulge in the elegance and luxury of 
y of am silk stockings;” yet many of them are as patriotic 
nto conf 284 as true Whigs as their revolutionary sires. 

(Mr. Twnwer here rose toexplain. His colleague 
labored under a mistake. He had not spoken in 
favor of office-holders, or against reducing their 
salaries, but the contrary. What he had objected to 
Was, that there was not time to enter on such a work, 
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Apportionment Bill—Mr. Bagby. 


which must take a month atleast. He was opposed 
to reduce the wages of the poor man, who got but 
$8 a month, to $6, which would be done by this bill.} 


My colleague [Mr. T.] says that there is not time 
at this stage of the session to enter upon the con- 
sideration of such a measure, and he intimafed that 
he is not opposed to reducing salaries. Sir, this has 
been the case in every attempt at retrenchment. I 
have noticed that,whenever a proposition was brought 
forward to retrench wasteful extravagance, or reform 
corrupt practices and abuses, it is ever met by the 
opponents of retrenchment and reform with some 
objection “that we have not time at this session” — 
“it was not in proper form”—has not been properly 
matured, or brought forward in the right manner, or 
that it should not be attached to this bill, and with 
every other paltry objection and maneuvre calcu- 
lated and intended to discourage and defeat it by in- 
direction, The principle contained in this bill is 
simple and plain, and easily tobe understood. Any 
schoolboy can calculate the reduction of 25 per 
cent. upon the salaries of all officers of the Govern- 
ment. If my colleague believes that this reduction 
is too large, he can propose to amend and make 
it less. My colleague says he is opposed to reducing 
the wages of the poor man, who gets but $8, to $6 
per month, which will be done by this bill. Sir, I 
deny that this bill reduces the wages of the poor 
laborer, as stated by my colleague. It can, in any 
event, only apply to those who are in the employ- 
ment of Government, and, as I believe, to the officers 
alone. But if it is true that it applies to the laborers 
on the public works, (whe are paid one dollar a 
day,) and to seamen and soldiers, why does not my 
colleague propose an amendment, which will exclude 
the laborers from the operation of the bill! My 
amendment will confine the operation of the bill to 
the officers, and leave untouched the wages of the 
laborers on the public works, and the seamen and 
soldiers. But my colleague {Mr. T.] instead of 
offering to amend the bill, moved the “previous 
question,” which had the effect, as it seemed to be 
his design, to cut off the opportunity of amending 
it. If my colleague [Mr, T.] is really in favor of 
retrenchment, let him now cometo the work. Here 
is an excellent opportunity for verifying his sincerity, 
and for redeeming his pledges, if he has made any 
on this subject. I would advise him to let no per- 
sonal or party considerations influence his course 
upon this question. It should be above all party 
influences. ‘The best interest of our constituents 
requires that we should act on this subject, and pa- 
triotism cries to us not to falter or stop in the good 
work. 


In my course here, I have not held myself subject 
to the control of party. Ihave often differed from 
my political friends on measures of the first impor- 
tance. My own convictions of what was right, of 
what would promote the best interest of my con- 
stituents, and of the whole country, have influenced 
my conduct here. The expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment were too high, and should be diminished. 
This bill will effect a reduction of more than two 
millions of dollars. It will effect a great reform, 
and I am now willing to show by my vote that I 
am in good earnest in my professions of “ retrench- 
ment and reform,” even if the bill did reduce the 
pay of the laborers in the employ of the Govern- 
ment. They were not bound to work, nor were the 
office-holders bound to hold on, if they thought the 
pay too little. I have no fear but that the Govern- 
ment will be able to get enough laborers, and have 
all its offices as well filled as they now are, should 
the proposed reduction be passed into a law. The 
hirelings under this Government were better paid 
than laboring men in any other portions of this 
country; and it is well known to be a particular 
favor to be employed to work for the Government. 
In some places, laborers for the Government were in 
the habit of selling and transferring their situations 
for a very considerable sum. 

The bill is easily understood, and 25 per cent. 
can be easily calculated and deducted. If that is too 
high a rate, adopt the graduated reduction which I 
have proposed. If, at the next session, it shall be 
found to operate unjustly, it can be amended. ‘Time 
and experience will, in all probability, suggest im- 
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provements which can be made at any succeeding 
Congress. The bill has yet to pass the Senate, and 
that body can remedy the defects complained of, or 
make such improvements as are necessary. I hope 
the Senate will not treat this bill, as they have others 
which have passed this body, having in view the 
same object. Although that body has shown but 
little regard for the popular feeling on this subject, 
yet I hope they will change their course. If they 
do not, they will soon find the current of popular 
indignation against them as strong as that which 
now sweeps over the deluded miscreant of the 
“ white-house.” 

Sir, it has ever been my pleasure to respect the 
popular will on matters of public concernment. [| 
mean not the voice of the mobs of our great cities; 
or the cry of the interested army of office-holders, 
and their friends, who hang about our halls of legis- 
lation, and daily denounce and ridicule any atiempt 
at retrenchment. But to that public opinion, which 
comes from the free and unbought yeomanry of our 
country, founded upon intelligence and a self-con- 
sciousness of being a component part of this great 
confederacy, I shall ever pay the most profound re- 
spect. The sentiment of the country was in favor 
of some such measure as this bill. ‘The election of 
General Harrison gave unequivocal testimony of 
that fact. “Retrenchment in the expenditures of 
this Government” headed the long list of reforms 
which were written upon the thousand banners 
under which the Whig party marched to victory. 
And shall we now abandon our principles, and for- 
feit our promises? For one, I will be faithful to the 
last. 

Sir, my colleague [Mr. Annotn] has undertaken 
a task which requires more than ordinary courage 
and firmness to carry through. About this city itis 
an odious undertaking; and I am not sure that he, or 
those who support the bill, will be free from insult, 
even in the public streets. The abuse which will be 
heaped upon him by the newspapers, and friends and 
relations of the office-holders, is well calculated to 
make him falter in his course, however well he may 
be convinced of its rectitude. The voice of the peo- 
ple is not heard here; they are not here daily to 
whisper into the ear of their Representatives their 
opinions and their wishes. But they are at home 
looking with intense anxiety upon the action of this 
Congress; and if gentlemen should act on this ques- 
tion with an eye single to their interests—if they 
would act, regardless of what might be said of them 
here—if they would turn a deaf ear to the importu- 
nities of interested off¥ce-holders, they will find them- 
selves met at home by an approving smile, and a 
plaudit of “well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant;” which will more than compensate for all they 
have suffered from the frowns or the curses of the 
interested, 

In conclusion, I will say that I am willing to take 
adirect vote upon the bill on its third reading. Or, 
if preferred by the House, I will move to commit, 
with instructions to be reported back immediately. 
In that case, the bill can be perfected in committee, 
and reported back in a few minutes. But if the 
House prefer to take a direct vote upon the passage 
of the bill now, I will withdraw the motion to recon- 
sider. 
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SPEECH OF MR. A. P. BAGBY, 


OF ALABAMA. 
In Senate of the United States, June 10, 1842.— 
On the motion of Mr. Linn to amend the second 
section of the apportionment bill. 


The motion of Mr. Linx» to amend the second 
section of the apportionment bill being under con- 
sideration— ; 

Mr. BAGBY addressed the Senate as follows : 

Mr. Prestpent: Having already occupied more 
of your time in the discussion of this question than 
fell to my lot, it was not my intention to have tres- 
passed again on the time of the Senate while it was 
under debate. The extraordinary course pursued 
in relation to a measure professing to have for its 
object the security of the right of popular represent- 
ation, according to the forms of the Constitution 
and the principles of free government, induces me 
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to change my original determination, and to ask the 
indulgence of the Senate for a few moments, while 
I offer some additional objections to the second sec- 
tion of the bill, and notice, very briefly, the argu- 
ments advanced in opposition to the positions as- 
sumed by me when I had the honor of addressing 
the Senate on the motion of the Senator from New 
York. For the fate of the motion to amend, I am 
not at all solicitous. I shall vote tor it, from respect 
for the source whence it emanated ; but no amend- 
ment that can be made to the second section can 
induce me to vote for the bill while it asserts the 
district principle, for any other purpose than that of 
holding the elections, in the election of the members 
of the other House. It is wrong in principle; utter- 
ly subversive, in my judgment, of the Constitution 
of the United States; and cannot be carried out in 
practice, without disgrace and degradation to the 
States, 

in the discussions which have heretofore taken 
place in relation to the principle involved in this 
aforenuid second section, having submitted my own 
views—I am aware, ina very imperfect and desultory 
manner—IF listened with the most respectful atten- 
tion to the arguments advanced on the other side of 
the chamber, in opposition to the views which I had 
the honor to submit, and which I conscientiously 
believe to have their foundation in the only true 
construction of the Federal Constitution. I[ not 
only listened with the most respectful attention, but, 
I trust, with becoming composure, to the arguments 
of Senators; notwithstanding the fierce assaults 
made, in somewhat unmeasured terms, upon the 
correctness of positions which, in my judgment, not 
only have their origin in the true construction of the 
Constitution, but involve those great principles of 
popular liberty, which form and constitute the basis 
of representative government. Entertaining these 
views, with entire respect for the opinion of others, 
you will not be astonished when | repeat that I am 
still clearly and unchangeably of opinion that the 
general-ticket system is the only constitutional mode 
of electing members of the House of Representatives; 
and that I shall oppose any proposition to district 
the States, for that purpose, no matter what form it 
may assume, or by what arguments it may be sus- 
tained; because ! verily, and in my deliberate judg- 
ment, believe that it is unconstitutional. 

I shall not repeat the arguments I had the honor 
to submit to the Senate on a former day. These ar- 
guments have not been -answered; end I shall not 
subject myself to the imputation of vanity, when I 
assert that they cannot be answered. Their irrefu- 
tability does not depend on any superior force with 
which they were presented, but upon the simple 
fact that they are clear and irresistible deductions 
from the provisions of the Constitution. No Sena- 
tor has denied that the people of the several States 
of this Union constitute one of the great ‘separate 
depositories of power established, and expressly re- 
cognised, by the Constitution. While this is ad- 
mitted, (and it must continue to be admitted while 
the principles of free government exist,) I am per- 
fectly willing to leave the expediency and the con- 
stitutionality of the general-ticket system to the in- 
creasing intelligence of the present age, and the 
impartial judgment of aftertimes. If I am in error 
upon this great and vital question, | am consoled 
with the reflection that I err in favor of enlarging 
the horizon of popular suffrage, and extending it to 
all those who are entitled to it under the charter of 
our liberties, in the broadest sense. 

It will be recollected, Mr. President, that I have 
not denied, at any stage of this debate, that Con- 
gress might exercise the same power oer this sub- 
ject thatis confided to the State Legislatures; although 
it has been abundantly shown, from the best author- 
ity, that it was only intended that Congress should 

. exercise it in case the States should make insuffi- 
ecient regulations, or fail to make them altogether. 
(See 3 vol. Mad. Papers, p. 1282.) The only argu- 
ment urged in the convention was, that some of the 
States might neglect or refuse to provide for the elec- 
tion of members of the House of Representatives; and 
this power was only asked in order to give the General 
Government the means of preserving its own exist- 


ence. This power, in all its depth and breadth 
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only gives to the State Legislatures first, and, in case 
of their refusal, to Congress aflerwards, the power to 
fix “the times, places, and manner of holding the 
elections.” It never was intended to give either the 
State Legislatures or Congress any power over the 
right of the voter. Mr. Madison expressly says 
that “the right of suffrage is certainly one of the 
fundamental articles of republican government, and 
ought not to be left to be regulated by the Legislature.” 
(See Madison Papers, 3 vol., p. 1252.) According 
to this authority, the right of suffrage was intended 
to be placed beyond the reach of the Legislature, as 
I have contended from the time this subject was first 
agitated in Alabama, and long before the Madison 
Papers were published. The right of the voter 
being fixed by the Constitution, the only power left 
to the Legislature, either State or Federal, is to fix 
the time, place, and manner of exercising that right. 
They have no power to touch the right of suffrage; 
and before gentlemen attempt to do so, I tell them 
to take the shoes from off their feet, for they are 
treading on ground consecrated by the Constitution. 


The Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Granam,] 
with a degree of self-complacency which clearly in- 
dicated the confidence he felt in the strength of the 
position, said there was nota free country under 
the sun that had not adopted the district system. In 
that the Senator was perfectly correct, although 
[ cannot award him the credit of having made the 
discovery. It is true, so far as I know, that the 
district system does prevail in all popular rep- 
resentative governments. But for what purpose, 
and to what extent, does the district system prevail? 
For the purpose of holding the elections, and pro- 
moting the convenience of the voters, and not for 
the purpose of defrauding them of their right to 
vote. ‘This constitutes the essential difference be- 
tween the gentleman and myself. He is in favor of 
districting the States so as to limit the right of each 
voter to vote for one member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: I am in favor of districting for the pur- 
pose of holding the elections, but giving to each 
voter the right to vote for the whole number of Rep- 
resentatives to which the State of which he is an 
inhabitant is entitled. In referring to countries in 
which the district system prevailed, the gentleman 
might have cited revolutionary France. There, the 
district system did prevail in all its beauty and all 
its simplicity. In that period of her history, so full 
ot horrible instruction, the whole empire was divided 
into districts, (departments,) and the madmen who, 
“fora time, held terrific sway over her destinies, 
were so fascinated with this system, that they caused 
to be demolished the works of art and of ages, in 
order to make the districts perfectly square. From 
these districts, laid off with so much regularity, taste, 
and order, it was the easiest thing imaginable to 
elect an ecclesiastic, or a professional cut throat, 
whichever might best subserve the purposes of a fu- 
rious and unbridled despotism. I mention this 
merely to show the extent, almost reaching to per- 
fection, to which this district system is capable of 
being carried, when established for the purpose of 
limiting the right of the voter, instead of the con- 
stitutional purpose of holding the elections, 


But the Senator from North Carolina did not 
content himself with asserting the entire con- 
stitutionality of the second section of the bill, but 
said ijt was wise and salutary in its provisions. 
lfow a measure can be wise or salutary which ac- 
complishes nothing, is to me rather incomprehensi- 
ble. ‘Fhe wisdom or the utility of a measure must 
depend upon its adaptation to the accomplishment 
of some wise and salutary object. If the bill, after 
asserting the right of Congress to district the States, 
proceeded in its details to provide, by a systematic 
and well-arranged plan, for holding the elections, it 
might be said to be wise or salutary, according to 
the manner in which it effectuated that object. But 
the second section accomplishes nothing. Take, 
by way of illustration, a case in which there is no 
doubt about the power of Congress—the war-ma- 
king power, if you please. Congress have an un- 
questionable power, under the Constitution, to de- 
clare war; and will, I trust, upon all proper occasions, 
be found ready to exercise it. What would the 
Senator from North Carolina think of the wisdom 





Senate, 


or the utility of a declaration of war, witho 


“> ut pro- 
viding men, money, and the necessary means of 
: . . : ‘ . 50 
carrying it on? This is precisely the course yo, 


propose to pursue in regard to’ the great and vita 
question of represéntation. You gravely enact ths 
the States shall be formed into districts composed of 
contiguous territory, &c.; and there you leave the 
matter. 


But it is said that the States will do the rest, _g;, 
the States will laugh at your legislation, or—wh, . 
more probable—they will frown on it with indigys. 
tion and contempt. What reason have you to ex. 
pect or believe that the States will become the more 
minions and instruments to do the bidding of thi, 
Government! Iam really alarmed for the fyte o 
our institutions, when I hear gentlemen, represent. 
ing the States of this Union in their high sovereigy 
capacities, using arguments which would seem to 
imply that the States were mere lackeys of this Coy. 
ernment, to pander to its power, and minister to jts 
importance, at their own expense and degradation, 


The next Senator who yielded the allegiance of his 
cordial support to the second section of this bill, with 
all its imperfections on its head, was the Senator from 
Maryland, [Mr. Kexn;] and while I am free to admit 
that I did not feel the force of his arguments, I could 
not fail to be amused at some of the reasons which 
induced him to oppose the general-ticket system, 
and go for districting the States by a sort of general 
order from Congress. The gentleman, anxious (9s 
I do him the justice to believe he really is) that 
things should be done decently and in order, manj 
fested great alarm lest the general-ticket system, if 
permitted to exist in any of the States, should open 
the field to demagogues, and thereby enable mey 
destitute of the necessary talents and virtue to get 
into the House of Representatives. ‘This objection in- 
volves the fatal heresy which lies at the bottom of 
the principles of the Senator from Maryland and the 
party to which he belongs. The original political 
sin of that party is an habitual distrust of the intel. 
ligence and capacity of the people to avail them- 
selves of all the talents and all the decency. At 
this objection, coming from the quarter it did, I was 
not much astonished. But, considering the main 
proposition insisted on by the Senator from Mary- 
land—that Congress might do whatever it was not 
prohibited from doing ; thereby reversing, totally and 
fundamentally, the true theory of the Constitution— 
my astonishment was greatly increased when the 
Senator said he was opposed to the general-ticket 
system, because it was anti-republican. ‘T'his did 
appear to me to be a little overstepping “ the mod- 
esty of nature.” And I could not avoid suspecting 
that Saul had gotten among the prophets, when the 
Senator from Maryland opposed a measure because 
it was anti-republican; when, if that had been the 
case, it would have furnished the strongest of all 
conceivable reasons why that gentleman would have 
supported it. 

The next assault upon the propositions assumed 
hy me in opposition to the second section of this 
bill, was made by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, at the head of the Judiciary Committee, 
[Mr. Benrien.] I always listen to that Senator 
with pleasure and attention, as well on account of 
the classic elegance and purity of his style, as for 
the ability he not unfrequently displays in the dix 
cussion of legal and constitutional questions. The 
Senator was pleased to dignify the position assumed 
by me—that the people of the severa! States con- 
stituted one of the great depositories of power undet 
our system, and that the reservation was an entirety, 
and could not, therefore, be divided, by districts of 
otherwise—as a startling sophism; but one which, in 
the opinion of the Senator, could not withstand the 
searching scrutiny of a logical mind. No one ap 


preciates more highly than I do the superiority of 
the logical powers of the Senator from Georgia; but 
the specimen afforded us in the present instance 8 
From the evidence furnished by 
the Senator in reference to this subject, as well a 
some other topics discussed in this body, it is im 
possible to resist the conclusion, that a long course 


an entire failure. 


of professional life, in which he has justly acqui 


great eminence, and the habitudes of thinking con 
nected with it—the indiscriminate advocacy and 
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defence of every question, right or wrong, and the con- 
stant indulgence in those narrow views and technical 
subtleties with which the principles (and more espe- 
cially the practice) of jurisprudence so much abound, 
has greatly blunted the force and the acumen of the 
Senator's logical powers, and rendered him one of 
the most eminent sophists of the times. Hence 
we hear the Senator, without denying that the peo- 
ple constitute one of the great depositories of power 
under the Constitutiou, attempting, by a sort of 
jogical legerdemain, to prove that they were not. 
He said, for instance, that the reservation in the 
Constitution to choose members of the House of 
Representatives, was notin favor of the whole peo- 
ple ofthe several States, because the whole people 
did not participate in the selection—that infants, 
idiots, lunatics, and females, were excluded. 


The second section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution provides that “the House of Representatives 
shall be composed of members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature.” The reservation ‘s to the 
whole people, although I admit that the rights under 
it are only exercised by a portion; that is, by those 
possessing the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 
Nobody knows better than the Senator from Geor- 
gia that, although a trust may be for the benefit of 
many, the powers and duties of the trust may be 
performed by a few. But. suppose the reservation 
in the Constitution, instead of being in favor of the 
people of the several States, had been in favor of 
those having the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State Legisla- 
ture: would not the reservation in that case have 
been an entirety, and could it have been divided so 
as to abridge the right of those possessing the re- 
quisite qualifications for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State Legislature, without violating 
the Constitution, and taking away the rights intend- 
ed to be secured by it? Certainly not. 


In endeavoring to show the sophistry of the prop 
ositions attempted to be sustained by me, the Senator 
made a handsome (but I thought rather infelicitous) 
allusion to those learned but misguided men who, 
inan age gone by, attempted, by the subtlety of 
their learning, and the boldness of their philosophy, 
to undermine the foundations of our holy religion ; 
and who contended inasmuch as the authenti- 
city of religion depended on miracles, and miracles 
could not be the subject of testimony, that therefore 
there was no evidence oftruth and reality of religion 
itself. I shall not, sir, at this advanced stage of the 
session, with so many important subjects pressing 
upon us, go with the Senator from Georgia into an 
examination of the doctrine of miracles; but shall 
content myself with remarking, that there are infidels 
in politics as weil as religion; and that the former 
find as able an advocate in him, as the latter did in 
those misguided and reckless individuals who seemed 
to threaten, for a time, the stability of that awful and 
sublime system, the reality and the truth of which 
constitute our hope in life and our consolation in 
death. And I console myself with the reflection, 
that, as truth and reason triumphed over skepticism 
and infidelity in relation to the vital interests of re- 
ligion, they will be found equally potent in regard 
to polities, which holds the second rank in the great 
series of human interests. 

But I must return from this digression. In the 
remarks I had the honor to submit on a former day, 
Istated distinctly, as my deliberate opinion, that any 
mode or form of election by which the qualified 
voters in each of the States of this Union were de- 
prived of the right to vote for the whole number of 
representatives to which such State was entitled, 
was unconstitutional; and I here repeat it. The 
Senator from Georgia said that the Senator from 
New York was in favor of the general-ticket sud 
modo; am in favor of it in toto. And if grave 
Senators should be unable to discover the difference 
between the right to choose members of the House 
of Representatives, and the power to fix the times, 
places, and manner of holding the elections, the 
people will ere long remove the scales from their 











eyes. The horizon of public intelligence is widen- 
ing and expanding daily, and I feel grateful for it. 

But this second section is not only palpably un- 
constitutional in principle, but grossly so in its detail. 
By this I mean that the thing you propose to do 
is unconstitutional, and the manner in which you 
propose to do it is unconstitutional. It asserts a 
power not granted by the Constitution, and proposes 
to execute that power in a manner not only violative 
of the Constitution, but in utter subversion of the 
rights, the dignity, and the sovereignty ofthe States. 
It breaks down the great barrier between State and 
Federal power, and attempts to blend them. It 
points clearly to those doctrines of consolidation 
which have alarmed the true friends of the Con- 
stitution from the origin of the Government. You 
assert the principle now, and you will carry it out 
hereafter. The march of power is always cautious 
and stealthy at first. The second section of this 
bill is a high-handed Federal measure. In speaking 
of the Federal party and Federal measures, let it not 
be supposed I am addressing myself to popular pre- 
judice. If I know myself, 1am above it. I readily 
recognise among the Federal party of former days 
many great and celebrated names, dear tv patriotism, 
and consecrated to virtue and glory—men who were 
not only an ornament and a blessing to their country, 
but who shed the brighest lustre on our common 
nature. They not only possessed talents and the 
ordinary virtues in an eminent degree, but they pos- 
sessed that rare virtue which, in the conduct and 
management of public affairs, is essential to success 
—they possessed firmness and courage. They 
boldly asserted and carried out in practice what 
they believed to be right. With them, there was no 
shrinking, no skulking, no evasion. 


Line upon line, and precept upon precept, have 
been read to us from the Federalist, from the Madi- 
son Papers, from the Debates in the Federal Conven- 
tion, and in the various State conventions, for the 
purpose of showing that the power asserted in the 
second section of this bill properly belongs to Con- 
gress. How has it ali resulted?’ In showing, with 
the clearness of a sun-beam, that it never was in the 
contemplation of the framers of the Constitution that 
this power was to be exercised by Congress, except 
in case of failure on the part of the States to provide 
proper measures for the election of members of Con- 
gress. ‘This is the concurrent judgment and opin- 
ion of all the authorities before referred to, and of 
every commentator on the Constitution. I go far- 
ther. Lassert, upon the authority of the whole 
current of contemporaneous history, that if this 
power had been asserted in distinct, substantive 
terms, on the face of the Constitution, to be exercised 
at the mere volition of Congress, that instrument, 
which, when properly construed, is fraught with so 
many benefits and blessings to us, and, in its opera- 
tion, to the great family of mankind, would never 
have been adopted. ‘There is not a man in this na- 
tion who believes it. A large majority of those who 
adopted the Constitution were State-rights men. 
They looked upon the rights and the sovereignty of 
the States as the ark of political safety. ‘They 
clung to them with the grasp of death. They 

yatched over them with the fondness of an affec- 
tionate father over the budding genius of a favorite 
son. They saw in them the true sources of their 
future security and greatness. 


But we are told that the second section of this 
bill is extremely liberal to the States; that, although 
it asserts the supremacy of this Government over 
the subject, it generously leaves the details to the 
States. You take the lion’s share, and leave the 
offal to the States. You put a bitt in their mouths, 
and then tell them they can do as they please. Sir, 
at your time of life you cannot be weak enough to 
suppose that the States are to be deceived by such 
language as this. Who was the great founder and 
champion of the State-rights school? Thomas Jef- 
ferson—the apostle of liberty. He it was who, 
with that far-reaching sagacity which distinguished 
him from all other men, foresaw that the only 
ground on whick we could rest in security, and enjoy 
the blessings purchased by the toi! and blood of the 
Revolution, was by preserving in their pristine 
purity and strength the separate rights, independ- 


ence, and sovereignty of the States, unfette¥éd, u 
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trammelled, uncontrolled. He thought, and proper- 
ly, that the General Government «as but the agent 
of the States, to exercise tor their benefit the tights 
specifically conferred upon it. What, permit me to 
ask, would that venerable sage and patriot have 
thought, had he lived to the present day, and heard 
the doctrines asserted here in support of the second 
section of this bill! What would he have thought, 
if he had heard a Senator from his own, his native 
State—that ancient and renowned commonwealth, 
where it was to be expected the doctrines »so sedu- 
lously cultivated by him through a long and illus- 
trious life, exclusively devoted to the service of his 
country, had made the most lasting and deepest im- 
pression, and which he no doubt fondly hoped would 
defy the effacing hand of time—if he had lived to this 
day, and heard the arguments advanced on this floor— 
and by those, too, who represent the sovereignty of 
the States?’ And, sir, what would be his language 
now, if the tomb in which he has so long lain quietly 
inurned could “ope its ponderous and marble jaws,” 
and he could speak in reply to arguments advaneed 
here—in this body, which was intended to be the 
sanc uary of the rights of the States, where they 
would be alike secure from the rude inroad of popu- 
lar assault, and the rushing tide of Federal encroach- 
ment? Would he, think you, have claimed for this 
Government a power which Alexander Hamilton, 
and the eminent men with whom he thought and 
acted in political affairs, utterly disclaimed, and ef 
the exercise of which the fathers of the republican 
church had never dreamed? Would he, think you, 
have viewed the second section of this bill as a con- 
cession to the States? No, sir, never. 

Senators on the other side of the chamber have 
depicted in gloomy colors the revolutionary tendency 
of the arguments used on this side, in opposition to 
the second section of this bill. What is it, say they, 
but nullification? On a former day I defined my 
position in regard to that question. I never was a 
nullifier. But the second section of the bill, if passed, 
will never enjoy the dignity of being nullified by the 
States. They will stand still in silent insulted ma- 
jesty, and contemptuously disregard it. 

Sir, I perfectly agreed with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia when he said that the course pursued in rela- 
tion to this bill was unworthy the Senate of the 
United States. My mind ran back with pleasure to 
the better days of the Repub'ic, while the Senator 
sketched the character of this body, as the represen- 
tative of sovereign States; as the treaty-making 
power, holding in its hands, to some extent, the 
destiny of this and of other nations. I felt my crest, 
as a Senator, elevated, while he thus properly de 
scribed what should be the character of this body— 
its character for firmness, for deliberative wisdom, 
for dignity, and elevation of character. But the il- 
lusiun vanished, and I was again reminded of the 
littieness of all human institutions, when I remem- 
bered the course pursued on the other side in rela- 
tion to this measure. How, I ask, has the course 
pursued by the Senator, and those with whom he 
acts, been calculated to sustain the character which 
he graphically applied to this body, and which I do 
him the justice to believe he is anxious it should 
sustain! After a protracted debate of more than a 
week, marked by great ability on both sides, (of 
course I do not allude to the part I bore in it,) an 
amendment was adopted by a very large majority, 
by which the second section of the bill was 
rendered much more acceptable to most of my 
political friends, although my own objections to it 
remained unchanged and undiminished. What 
followed? A motion was made before we adjourned 
to reconsider the vete, and on the following day the 
amendment, which had been adopted by a vote of 
thirty to ten, was reconsidered, and the amendment 
rejected. Next followed the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, [Mr. Liny,] proposing to ex- 
empt his State from the operation of the second sec- 
tion of the bill for one congressional term. This 
amendment was sustained by reason so streng—in- 
deed it was shown to be inipossible for Missouri to 
comply with the law—that the amendment was 
adopted. What followed? One short night has 
intervened, and we are met by another motion to 
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»-sonsider, The fate of this motion is certain | 


Whenever the majority of this body will a thing, it 
is done. 


This is the course of conduct, sir—this putting up 
with one hand, and pulling down with the other; 
undoing to-day what was done yesterday—which is 
depriving this body of the high character it once 
sustained in the judgment of the American people. 
And yet, with these things staring us in the face, 
we are gravely told that no party considerations 
have influenced the conduct of Senators in relation 
to this question. ‘This may be so; but I should re- 
ject the evidence of my senses before I could believe 
it, [am anew man here, and do not understand 
the machinery by which measures are propelled 
forward or kept back, enacted and reconsidered and 
rejected, according to the whine or caprice of the 
dominant party in this body. What is there in 
these nocturnal cogitations, or in “the pale and silent 
glimpses of the moon,” which operates so potently on 
the judgment and the understanding of Senators, 
as to enable them to correct in a single night the 
acts of days and wecks of attentive, well-considered, 
patient, and laborious action in this body? Is it the 
divinity that stirs within them! Is it that, untired 
by incessant exertion here, they carry with them to 
their pillows a sleepless anxiety for their country’s 
good? No, sir—no. It is, that each day’s action 
in the Senate, upon the questions which ever have, 
and ever will, divide the Federal and Republican par- 
ties, is subjected by the other side to the inflexible 
standard of an unyielding party test; and I have no 
doubt that many an honest heart silently exclaims— 
“My judgment and my conscience tell me it is right; 
but the midnight voice of party spirit, urged on by the 
inexorable lash of party discipline, commands me to 
condemn it.” But gentlemen seem to shrink at the 
name of party. Why all this squeamishness and 
affectation about party spirit? Have they so soon 
become tired of the organization, and of the madden- 
ing impulses by which they accomplished what they 
still (though in somewhat subdued tones) denominate 
the glorious revolution of 1840' Parties have existed 
in all free States, from the foundation of the world ; 
they have existed in this country from the origin 
of the Government. My objection to the second 
section of this bill is not that it originated in party 
tactics. I object to it because it is palpably and 
grossly unconstitutional. And they are unworthy 
to be considered the disciples of Hamilton, and Mar- 
shall, and Jay, who falter and stop half-way in the 
exercise of a power which they contend clearly 
belongs to them. 


But what is to be the consequence if the States 
should disregard this law? Have you any power to 
enforce it? In relation to one of the greatest subjects 
that can interest the heart of a freeman, you enact 
a law without a sanction. I have shown you that 
it was unconstitutional, and I tell you the States 
will disregard it. They will proceed to elect their 
members, as they have been accustomed to do from 
the origin of the Government. Suppose that some of 
the States—Missouri, for instance—should, in pursu- 
ance of the course she has uniformly pursued upon 
this subject, proceed to elect her members by general 
ticket. They present themselves at the commence- 
ment of the next session at the bar of the House, 
and demand admission. Would you dare to reject 
them, because they had been elected by a majority 
of all the voters in the State? This is the question 
presented by, and the palpable absurdity involved 
in, the second section of this bill. Does history give 
you a single instance in a free government in which 
a great fundamental principle, affecting the rights 
of a whole people, has been changed, totally, unso- 
licited and uncalled for by the people? Look to the 
great questions that have agitated the country for 
years past—to the bank question, the tariff, and 
bankrupt law ; and you will find your files crammed, 
and your tables groaning under the weight of peti- 
tions. Upon this subject no voice of complaint has 
been heard—not a solitary petition has been addressed 
to Congress. Itis one of those silent encroachments 
on the rights of the States, which characterize the 
march of usurpation. You do not hear the rattling 
of the chains until the fetters are clinched. Itis a 
bold, naked assumption of powér, uncalled for and 


unsolicited; and my only consolation is, that it will 
be unheeded. It is a general order from Congress 
to the States to platoon themselves, in order to do 
the bidding of the Federal Government. Sir, you 
deceive yourself, if you expect that order to be obey- 
ed. Ifthat proud and patriotic little State (cherished 
as she is by the genial warmth of a southern sun) 
which I have the honor in part to represent, and 
which has been so long and so ably represented by 
my respected colleague—if that State, which has 
given such signal proof of her attachment to the 
Union, but which is ready to forego the blessings and 
the benefits of the Constitution sooner than renounce 
her principles or surrender her rights—if Missouri, 
distinguished as she has been at every period of her 
history for devotion to sound principles—if New 
Hampshire, who for years has stood as a bright 
green spot amidst surrounding desolation—if the 
Empire State, with her millions of men and hundreds 
of millions of wealth, was only to be affected by this 
order—there would still be left a region far beyond 
the operation of the second section of the bill. 

But your order is directed to twenty-six sover- 
eigns, and these sovereigns your masters. 


And, sir, what is the condition of the country at 
the time you attempt this fearful encroachment on 
the rights of the States and of the people? It is at 
all times with painful reluctance that I advert to 
that wretched system of policy, by the pursuit of 
which this country is rapidly hurrying to the brink 
of ruin. ButI should consider myself an unfaithful 
sentinel on the watch-tower, if I left that country 
unwarned of the dangers which threatened tte sta- 
bility of her institutions. I tell you, with the frank- 
ness of one who respects your principles, but de- 
plores your errors, that you are engaged in the most 
fearful political enterprise undertaken since the origin 
of the Government. The effect of this enterprise is 
to bring this Government into collision with the 
States. In that collision the States must triumph, 
or your institutions are at an end. Think of the 
promises the party to which you belong have already 
broken, and the pledges you have standing unre- 
deemed before the country, and do not presume fur- 
ther on the forbearance of the people. Look to the 
bankrupt condition of the Federal Treasury. Many 
of the States are in the same deplorable condition. 
The people are embarrassed beyond all former ex- 
amples. The sound of foreign war is not yet heard 
howling in the blast, but there is a dark speck in the 
eastern horizon which indicates the coming storm; 
anda murky, sullen stillness in the atmosphere, 
which immediately precedes it. There is a spirit of 
fanaticism abroad in the land, inculcating a morality 
higher than the precepts of our holy religion, and a 
patriotism above the Constitution. Intestine com- 
motions threaten the peace and the stability of States 
that withstood the storms and the tempests of the 
Revolution. 


These would seem to be evils and difficulties 
enough. This would seem to me to be a time when 
the bonds of the Union should be drawn closer, and 
the affections of the people cherished, and their con- 
fidence in the Government, if possible, re-estab- 
lished. Add not to the waters of bitterness, lest you 
cause them to overflow and deluge this once prosper- 
ous and happy land. Pass the second section of 
this bill, and you plant a thorn in the bosom of 
many of these States that will rankle and fester there 
until it gangrenes the body politic. Do not, I be- 
seech you, apply the fatal torch of discord to that 
hallowed system under which for a long time we have 
reposed in security and peace, and which I had 
fondly hoped would last forever. I am ardently 
attached to the Union of these States. I am 
anxious to render it immortal. But, if neither the 
recollections of the past, nor the hopes and the an- 
ticipations of the future, are sufficient to restrain 
Senators on the other side—if they are determined 
that this Government, departing from the pursuit 
of that course which conducts free States to greatness 
and to glory—if they are determined that this repub- 
lic shall run the wild and desolating career of those 
that have gone before it in the history of nations—I, 
for one, protest against it; and, protesting, shall 
stand acquitted before the present generation and 
aftertimes, of all agency or participation in bringing 
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by which these United States are to be brought, in 
the freshness of their glory, and in the morning of 
their strength, to that end which the hand of Feder. 
al encroachment is rapidly preparing for them, 


SPEECH OF MR. MILLER, 
OF NEW JERSEY. 
In Senate, June, 1842—On the apportionment bill, 


and in defence of the district system. 


Mr. Presipent: As the State which I have the 
honor to represent is one of the six States of the 
Union which elect their Representatives by genera) 
ticket, I feel it due to myself, and to the people of 
New Jersey, to state briefly the reasons which wij] 
induce me to vote for the law now under considera. 
tion. I am aware that there exists in the minds 
of the people of this country an honest prejudice 
against any sudden change in the laws relative to 
the important right of representation; yet there js 
so much security, fairness, and equality in the a). 
teration proposed by this law, that I am satisfied the 
people will consider it as a wise reform in our elec. 
live policy, as a measure tending to strengthen and 
maintain their popular and constitutional rights, 
The object of the first section of this bill is, to ap. 
portion representation among the several States, [t 
gives to every 70,680 inhabitants of each State, 
one Representative. This ratio, together with the 
fractions, will make a House consisting of 23 
members. The second section of the bill provides 
that each of those members shall be elected by sin- 
gle districts—making, in all, 223 districts, to be set 
off by the Legislatures of the several States. Both 
sections are, in my opinion, equally authorized by 
the Constitution—are connected in principle and in 
action, having but one object in view: that of secu- 
ring to the people of the several States an equal 
and uniform representation. The first section js 
founded upon that oe of the Constitution which 
makes it the duty of Congress, every ten years, to 
apportion representation among the several States, 
according to the number of their inhabitants, The 
second section is founded upon another part of the 
Constitution, which authorizes Congress at any 
time, by Jaw, to regulate the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Representatives. 

Either section will require the States to make 
alterations in their existing laws. ‘The new appor- 
tionment will change the number of Representatives 
in almost every State in the Union. New York, 
having now forty members, will, under this bill, be 
only entitled to thirty-four, Virginia will be re- 
duced from twenty-one to fifieen. These altera- 
tions will, from the necessity of the case, impose 
upon the States the obligation of convening their 
respective Legislatures, for the purpose of chan- 
ging their local laws, and of reforming their dis- 
tricts, so as to adapt them to the requiremenis of 
this law. No one objects to this part of the law; 
and all admit that the States are bound, under the 
Constitution, to carry out the provisions of the first 
section ofthe bill. If this be admitted, are they not 
equally bound to comply with the requirements of 
the second section? They relate to the same sub- 
ject-matter, and only impose this additional duty 
upon the States: that, in making these necessary 
alterations, they shail establish single districts, s0 
as to produce uniformity in the election of Repre- 
sentatives throughout the United States. Yet this 
feature ‘n the bill is denounced as something mon- 
strous in legislation—as oppressive upon the States, 
as unjust, and unconstitutional; and we are even 
threatened in advance with State resistance, nulli- 
fication, and civil war, Such unjust denunciations 
have but little effect upon my mind. The only 

uestions which I shall consider are: first, whether 
Coenen has the constitutional right to pass a law 
directing the people of the several States to elect 
their Representatives by single districts; acon, 
whether the public interests require that we should 
exercise the right at this time. 

I entertain no doubt as to the constitutional power 
of Congress over this subject. It is expressly an 
clearly given by the Constitution. It is written 
there in plain and unambiguous language; and al- 
though our authority might be strengthened by re- 
ferring to the concurrent history of the Constitu- 
tion, or to the expressed opinions of the framers 0! 
that instrument; yet I prefer to put myself upon the 
simple words of the grant, subject only to that com- 
mon-law and common-sense rule of constructioh— 
where the sense is clearly expressed upon the face 
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One great object which our fathers had in view, | 


of the instrument, no extraneous force should be 
called in, either to strengthen or to weaken the ob- 
ious meaning. ; 

"By the fourth section of the first article of the 

Constitution, it is declared that— 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the Legislature thereof; but Congress may at any time, by law, 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the placcs of chovs- 
ing Senators.” 

The terms here made use of are somewhat pecu- 
liar, yet So plain as to admit, in my opinion, of but 
one construction. While they give to the State 
Legislatures, in the first instance, the power to pre- 
scribe regulations as to the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections, they as clearly grant to 
Congress the authority at any time to make or alter 
such regulations. Neither is there any inconsist- 
ency in the exercise of the two powers: the one is 
subordinate to the other, and liable to be superseded 
at any time by the mere operation of law. The 
exercise of the power by Congress does not depend 
upon the neglect or default of the States—upon their 

or bad behavior—as some gentlemen have 
contended; on the contrary, it is a primary over- 
ruling power, embracing the whole subject, and 
may be exercised at any time and under all cir- 
cumstances. The words of the grant are: “Con- 
gress may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations.” Here is a discretion unrestrained by 
time or circumstances—“‘at any time,” no matter 
when; the next day after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution; now, or at any time hereafter, it may be 
exercised. No prescription, no statute of Jimita- 
tions, can bar this power: it must exist as long as 
the Constitution itself, It matters not how long the 
States may enjoy the subordinate power given to 
them, or what advantages some of them may de- 
rive from its exercise. Congress may, in the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, “at any time, by law,” 
control the whole subject. 

Theterms made use of in the Constitution exclude 
all conclusion in favor of a permanent right in the 
States, and are, in themselves, the best argument 
that can be adduced in support of the supreme pow- 
er of Congress. The Senator from New York, 
with much ingenuity, attempts to maintain a vested 
right in the State Legislatures, by acritical reading 
of the words sHaLL and May—the States shall, and 
Congress may; but when we look at these words in 
connexion with the whole sentence, they convey to 
my mind the very reverse of the honorable Sena- 
tor’s conclusion. The word shall, as here used, is 
merely directorial to the States; while the word 
may is adopted for the purpose of reserving a pow- 
er in Congress to control and supersede the direc- 
tion ey given; as, in an ordinary grant to 
two individuals, A shall prescribe certain regula- 
tions relative to the subject-matter granted, but B 
may, at any time, not only make the regulations, 
but also alter all that A has done upon the subject, 
Which, I ask, has the sagannet power? Suppose 
you reverse the words, and say that the States may 
prescribe rules, &c., and Congress shall, at any 
time, make or alter the power; you but bungle the 
sentence, without adding to the power of the States, 
or weakening the authority of Congress. 


If the constitutional pemee of Congress to pass 
this law needs any further support, we may readi- 
ly find that support by examining, for a moment, 
the fundamental py on upon which the three 
great branches of our Government are established 
under the Constitution. 

The Constitution declares that “the House of 
Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the 
several States.” 

That “the Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, chosen 
by the Legislature thereof.” 

That the President shall be elected in the fol- 
lowing manner: “Each Stale shall appoint, in 
such manner as the Legislature thereof may di- 
rect, a number of electors equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representativesto which 
the State may be entitled in Congress.” These 
electors, thus appointed by the States, elect the 
Executive. ° 

Thus it appears that the House of Representa- 
tives is the only branch of our Government 
created directly by the people; while the other 
two branches are elected and appointed by and 
through the State Legislatures, anc subject in a 
great measure to the control of State influence. 

This is no accidental arrangement of powers. 


* 








was to form a Government combining the repre 
sentation of States in their political capacity with 
a representation of the people of the States in their 
individual rights. 

Now, if you so construe the Constitution as to 
ive tothe States, in their political capacity, the 
supreme power of regulating the manner and 
mode of electing the people’s Representatives, you 
destroy the balance of power, by throwing all the 
departments of the Government into the hands of 
the State Legislatures, and leaving the people with- 
out any direct influence in the National Legisla- 
ture. 

In forming the House of Representatives, the 
Constitution looks beyond the State Legislatures. 
It looks to the individual people of the States, and 
secures to them, through their Representatives 
here, the right of regulating their own elections. 

It has been claimed as a State right thus to regu- 
late the elections of members of Congress. Where, 
I ask, do the States get any right at allover this 
subject, but fromthe Constitution? and there we find 
it held subject to the discretion of Congress. Is it 
a State right to control the people in the election 
of their Representatives to the National Legisla- 
ture? Can the States apportion the Representa- 
tives in Congress among themselves? Can your 
Legislatures instruct the members of the House, as 
they do those of the Senate? Have your State Ex- 
ecutives the power to fill vacancies in the popular 
branch of Congress? Ifthe State Legislatures can 
secure to themselves permanently and forever the 
exclusive right of regulating the mode and manner 
of electing Representatives to Congress, then the 
popular branch of the National Legislature will be 
converted into a House of State delegates, and our 
Government intoa contederation. 

To preventa result like this—a result anticipated 
and spoken of by the framers of the Constitution— 
they secured this power in the hands of Congress, 
They said the power should be p!aced here for the 
very purposeto which we now desire to exercise it— 
of securing to the people of the States a direct and 
an equal representation. They said, as we now 
say, that the House of Representatives is the only 
democratic branch of the Government; that nothird 
party should be permitted to stand between it and 
the people; that its members should come fresh 
from the hands of their constituents, free from po- 
litical combination or State influence. 

It is said that, although this power may be re- 
served to Congress, we have no authority to exer- 
cise it until the States neglect or refuse to perform 
the duty prescribed tothem. This construction, in 
opposition to the plain words of the Constitution, 
will place a condition in that instrument not to be 
found there now. The continuance of this power 
in the State Legislatures does not depend upon their 
good behavior—upon the performance or non‘per- 
formance of a condition precedent; but, on the con- 
trary, itis wholly dependent upon the will and dis- 
cretion of Congress, who may at any time assume 
the control of the whole subject. Congress, it is 
said, must delay all action upon this subject until 
one or more of the States shall abuse their authori- 
ty, by some act of omission or of commission—by 
neglecting to pass any laws, or by enacting such 
partial ones as will endanger the rights of all the 
other States. Wait until New York, Virginia 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, have adopted the general 
ticket-system, and secured a majority of votes in 
the House of Representatives. Wait until the mis- 
chief, which we now have the power to prevent, is 
accomplished; and then, and not till then, gentle- 
men tell us, we shall have a case made out for the 
action of Congress. Sir, when that case happens, 
your power will be impotent; the small States will 
be under the dominion of the combined influence 
of the large ones; and our only means of relief (the 
action of Congress) will be subject to the control of 
the perpetrators of the abuse, which you may then 
seek in vain toremedy. It isthe duty of wise legis- 
lators to anticipate evil, to frustrate its movements, 
so as to prevent it from acquiring influence by com- 
bination and strength from successful action. 

The opponents of this law cannot get rid of its 
moral and legal obligation by applying to it false 
and unpopular epithets, such as “mandate,” “com 
mand tothe States.” It is neither the one nor the 
other; but is simply a law, a constitutional law of 
Congress, prescribing a rule of civil conduct, as 
binding upon-the faith and integrity of all the peo- 
ple, and of all the States of this Union, as the Con- 
stitution itself, 


Yet we are told that this law will be resisted, or 
rather disobeyed, by some of the States; and, strange 
to say, the ground taken for this State resistance 
(for State rights too) is, that Congress has'left it to 
the Siate Legislatures to set off the districts for 
themselves. ‘This is ea!led interfering with State 
rights; and yet the point of the controversy is, that 
we do not interfere to the full extent authorized by 
the Constitution. Does not the first section of this 
bill interfere with the existing laws and regula- 
tions of the States, just as much as the second? 
And therefore, with the same propriety of lan- 
guage, you may cajl that a mandate, and refuse 
to comply with the new apportionment; and New 
York, proceeding under her present laws, send 
forty members here, insiead of the thirty-four 
named in this act. 

It was with infinite surprise and regret I heard 
the distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Waicut] insinuate a threat that that great State 
would disregard this law, and proceed to elect her 
Representatives according to her own lawsand reg- 
nlations, and send them here certified duly elected, 
under her broad seal. In which case, he says, the 
House will not look beyond that seal, but, by virtue 
thereof, at once admit them to their seats. [thank 
the honorable Senator for this precious admission. 
In the name of the people of New Jersey, I sincerely 
thank him for having here, in the Senate and be- 
fore the people of this Union, condemned and re- 
versed, so far as his influential opinion can go, that 
outrageous decree of the House of Represeniatives 
which, three years ago, trampled upon the broad 
seal of New Jersey. And all I regret is, that this 
honest and enlightened opinion had not been ex- 
pressed at a time when it might have prevented the 
perpetration of an act which still stains the records 
of our national legislature. But I hope the honora- 
ble Senator will permit me to remind him of the 
difference in the two cases. The Representatives 
of New Jersey came here elected in conformity to 
all the laws, national and State, relative to the man- 
ner and mode of electing members of Congress; 
their certificate was legal upon its face; and it was 
only by a gross assumption of power that its valid- 
ity was overcome. But, sir, if this law passes, and 
the State of New York, in the spirit of resistance, 
disregards its requirements, and sends her mem- 
bers here elected by a general ticket, and not by 
single districts,—their certificate, upon its very iace, 
will be illegal and unconstitutional, and can only 
be made effective by fraud or violence, If New 
Jersey, with a lega) and constitutional certificate, 
was shut out of the House of Representatives, does 
New York expect to force herself in by an illegal 
and unconstitutional one? Shall her imperial 
power overcome the law and the Constitution? 
Will the giant State condescend to gather power 
from noise, riot, and rebellion? 

The honorable Senator from New Hampshire 
puts to us this ominous question: If New York re- 
sists this law, will you dare to send armed troops 
into that great State, as you have done into the lit- 
tle State of Rhode Island? 

Sir, if New York should, in an evil hour, forget 
her allegiance to the Union, and place herself 
where some of her rowdy citizens have pliced 
themselves—in the ranks of the insurgents of 
Rhode Island—and raise the standard of rebellion 
and treason, she will find that neither her imperial 
territory nor her millions of inhabitants can terrify 
the true hearts of the friends of the Union. If nul- 
lification and rebellion are to come out of the North 
and the East, as well as the South; if the contest 
must ceme between the General Government and 
a rebellious State,—it were better, far better, to meet 
it in the body of one of the larger States, rather 
than in that of one of the weaker members of the 
Union; for the latter, even in its merited downfall 
and disgrace, would naturally gather around her 
the sympathies of her stronger sisters. But let the 
Empire State attempt, in the face of this na- 
tion, to play fantastic tricks with the laws 
and Constitution of the Uniov, and the rebuke 

which she might receive would tell as a high ex- 
ample, preservative of the future peace and energy 
of the General Government. Iv the simplicity of 
my heart, I never even imagined such sentiments 
as have been openly avowed in the Senate in this 
debate. While it is admitted that this law is con- 
stitational, the States, and the people of the States, 
are told and forewarned that they may disregard 
and even resist it with impunity. This is “out- 
Heroding Herod.” : 

The nullification of the South placed itself upon 
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the unconsiitutionality of the law which it altempt- 
ed to resist; bat this Locofoco nullification of the 
North stands upon a mere whim, and has nothing 
for its support but State arrogance and party deaun- 
ciation. 

But the honorable Senator from New Hampshire 
has a short way of getting rid of the obligation of 
this law. He says ut isno matter how the Repre- 
sentatives get here, provided they are elected by 


the people of the States; and that we might as well | 


busy ourselves by inquiring into the powers and 
names of the steam engines which convey them here 
opon the railroads, as to go into the States for the 
urpose of ascertaining whether they were elected 
b general ticket or by districts. Hf they get here 
safely and snngly into their seats, that’s all we need 
trouble ourselves about. This new and hasty way 
of getting rid of law and order will be attended with 
more difficulty than the honorable gentleman 
seems to imagine. Nothing, in my opinion, can 
be done well and safely, without some attention to 
the rules of jaw and order. And aithough New 
Hampshire might, in the exercise of her sovereign 
ower at hoine, throw off the restrictions of this 
fon doring the election of her Representatives; yet 
as soon as those Representatives paysed out of the 
State, and put themselves under the control of 
one of those engines which is to force them 
into Congress with the speed and power of steam, 
she would discover that even dumb matter re- 
quires to be regulated by order and law; and if, in 
atlempling to get ahead of the world, she should 
~ push their Locofoco engine a live too fast, this load 
of illegal Representatives might find themselves 
offthe track; and, instead of being safely lodged in 
the otherend of the Capito}, would be found floun- 
dering in the yellow Tiber. 

But, Mr. President, I anticipate no such hosiile 
opposition to this law. Why should it be resisted ? 
Is there anyihing unjust or oppressive in is re- 
quirements! Are we altempting to force upon the 
States a novel experiment? On the contrary, we 
are but following the lead of public opinion. A 
large majority of the States have long since adopted 
the district system. Every Senator here is in favor 
of it in the absiract. All that we propose by this 
bill is, to take up a measure already adopted by 
most of the States, and give to it more perfection, 
uniformity, and equality. Will New York, in the 
mere spirit of resistance, discard her own favorite 
measure, because Congress says that every other 
State in the Union shall adopt 1?) Will she turn 
monster, and destroy her own offspring, because we 
pat it on the head and call it a good child? 

This law, when carried ipto practice, will secure 
to the people of the several States the most pertect 
system of representation ever enjoyed by any na- 
tion upon the face of the earth. Let us look ai its 
practical operation. The rauio oj 70,680 will make 
a House of 223 members. The effect of the second 
section will be todivide the States into 223 districts, 
each district electing its own member, Each mem- 
ber thus elected will come here directly from that 
portion of the people with whom he is best ac- 
quainted, and to whom he is bestiknown, Unem- 
barrassed by State influence,and tree from State 
dictation, he will be (asevery member should be) 
the independent Representative of the people of 
his own district. The local rights and interests of 
every section of the country wall then be fairly rep- 
resented in the national councils. Every voice will 
be heard, every right wi'l be seen,and every wrong 
felt; aud then the House of Representatives will 
become what the framers of the Cons itution in- 
tended n should be—a bright and honest mirror, 
reflecting al} the tights and shades of the multifa- 
rious interests of this mighty people, as they he 
spread oat over this broad land. 

The single disirict system will also put an end 
to all the pretty contrivances, those caucus combi- 
nations by which unworthy candida’'es too fi equent- 
ly procure themselves to be placed upon a gen- 
eral ticket. We have all seen and felt the effects 
of this odious practice. Men, who could not eom- 
mand a hundred votes when standing alone upon 
their own merits, have, with the aid of a few ac- 
tive and zealous personal fiiends, contrived to get 
themselves upon a party ticket, along with more 
popular and wwrthy candidates; thus uniting the 
good with the bad, and then, by means of party dis- 
cipline, riding Lriumphantly into power against the 
honest wishes of the very people who voted for 
them. But, if we elect by single districts, eve: y can- 
didate must stand or fall upon his own individual 

character; he cata borrow no influence from his 


fe}l|low-candidates, no support from eombimations 
with others. He must fightupon his own hook, and 
therefore will not venture into the eanvass, unless 
he has merits to recommend him to the confidence 
of the people of the district where he resides. 
This mode of election will also give to the people 
a more direct control over their Representative. 
At each returning election, he must go back to his 
immediate constituency, meet them face to face, 
and give an accountof hisstewardship. This in- 
dividual aecountability of the member will strength- 
en the confidence of the people in their Representa- 
tive, each operating upon and sustaining the other, 
giving additional efficiency to the Jaws and instiin- 
trons of the country, by bringing to their aid the 
confiding and hearty support of tlre peop'e. 
The general-ticket system may be, and I believe 
frequently has been, used to the undue advantage 
of one elass ofe:tizens over another. Most of the 
| States are divided into three great interests—~agri- 
| cultural, manufacturing, and commercial. ‘These 

interests will sometimes conflict with each other, 
| prodacing a fierce strueg'e for the control of the 
| Representatives of the State, and whichever party 
| succeeds upon a general ticket wil] have t!e mas- 
tery of all its rivals. In this contest for political 

power, the farmers, living separately on their farms, 
| with less facility for combination and union, will 
| geverally be overcome by their more active op- 
| ponents, who, residing in towns and cities, can, 
| upon every emergency, concentrate their forces. 

Take the case of the State of New York, with 
her wide-spread country population, scattered from 
the Adanuc to the Lakes, with a commercial city 
of three hundred thousand inhabitants. Now, let 
a question of great commercial interest arise—a 
question affecting her foreign trade, of peace or 
war——that city, under the influence of self-interest 
and of party excitement, with the aid of from five 
to ten thousand foreign voters, (who even now riot 
in her streets and contro) her Jaws,)may elect your 
whole ticket, and send here forty members of Con- 
gress pledged to vote against any measure for the 
protection of the domestic mdustry and labor of the 
country. 

Next in importance to the right of representa- 
tion, is to make that representation equal and effi- 
cient to all who are entitled to its enjoyment. The 
single districts will effectually secure this result. 
Each separate interest I have named will have its 
equal share of representation, The agricultural, 
the manufacturing, the mechanical, and the com 
mercial! districts, may each have the member oftheir 
choice to represent their peculiar interest. Thus, 
while we secure a Representative to every local 
interest, we at the same time p'event all sectional 
combinations, and give to the people of every class 
auselul,a responsible, and an cqual rep: esentation 
in Congress. 

This law has been called a party measure, It is 
to be regretted that a law so wise and so equal in its 
operations should be prejudiced by any feeling of 
this kind. What can any party expect to gain by 
this bill? Is it not a measure of uniformity, opera- 
ting equally in every State, and upon all parties— 
breaking up partisan combinations and caucus die- 
tations, and giving to the people acting for them- 
selves in small districts the right to choose their 
own Representatives, uncontrolled by any foreign 
influence whatever? 

If to increase the social relations between the 
Representative and his constilnents—if to give to 
the people a more direct coptrol over their legisla- 
tors, to incite the public mind with greater confi- 
dence in the laws o' the country—if to make Con- 
gress more dependent upon the people, and more in- 
dependent of the Executive, be a pariy measure—I 
rejoice that the Whig party are the authorsof it; 
for it isa measure founded in equal-justice to al’, 
and well caleulated to maintain the true spirit of 
our free mstitations. 

It has been said, in the course of this debate, that 
the tendency of this law will be to increase the 
power of the General Government. This is but a 
shallow attempt to elicit State pride, under pretence 
that State rights are to be affected by this law. 
‘Gentlemen seem to forget that the people have 
rights secured to them by our Constituuon, over 
which the States have no control; and, in their 
zeal to defend State rights, they trample upon the 
constitutional prerogative of the people who com- 
pose those States. The single-district system, in- 
stead of concentrating power in the General Gov- 
ernment, will disseminate that power ‘among the 
people of the States, spreading it broadcast over 





the country; and, like the great justice distributing 
statuie of Edward, this law will bring the right of 
representation home to every man’s door, causing 
every vole to tell, and every voice to be heard i, 
the people’s House of Representatives, Sir, it js 
your geveral ticket, your consolidated State yep. 
resentation, that produces a concentration of polite 
ical power here. Let New York, Pennsylvanig 

Ohio, and Virginia but resort to the consolidated 
ticket—let them come here with their one hundreg 
and eight representatives, united in the mode of 
their e'ection, combined in their polities, ang 
auxious to promote the influence of their respec. 
tive States by administering to the ambition of a party 
Exeeotive,—and yoo wi'l have a concentration of 
power here, which will overshadow the influence 
of the smaller S:ates, and place the control of the 
House of Representatives tn the hands of four of 
the States of this Union—a eentralization of polit: 
cal power whieh will convert the Representatives 
of the people into were State delegates, clothed 
with State authority, and strengihened by State 
influence; thus destroying at one blow equalily of 
representation, both ax to the people and as to the 
Siates,and bringing us back to the old confedera- 
tion bereft of the only feature (the equality among 
the States) which made that fourm of government 
tolerable. 


There is ano her evil connected with the opera. 
tion of the general-ticket system, which Lhave been 
bronght to look upon with fearful anxiety. I refer 
to the difficulty attending the organization of the 
House, wh: n two opposing delegations from one 
State present thems Ives, each claiming the right 
to be admitted to their seats. Other gentlemen 
may not Jook upon this matter with as serious an 
aspect as it presents itself to my mind; but, recol- 
lecting the deep feeling and the almost uncontrol- 
lable excitement which this question lately pro- 
duced in the minds of the people of all parties in 
New Jersey, Icannot but feel anxious that some 
measure may be adopted by Congress to prevent its 
recurrence. 


If each member be elected by asing'e district, this 
difficulty will be confined to one seat, involving the 
rights of but one Representative; and itsdetermina- 
tion either way will only affect a single vote. But, 
sir, how greatly is the question magnified in inter- 
est and in danger, when you put in issue the entire 
representation of a sovereign State—when the seats 
of twenty or forty members for one party or the 
other are put in jeopardy, and are to be scrambled 
for amidst the confasion and tumult which gene- 
rally accompany the formation of a new House? 
The election of a Speaker, the choice of a Clerk, 
the political character of the body, will all be 
ming led up in the vexed question—who are entitled 
to their seats in the first instance? 

If the Jersey question, embracing the fate of only 
five members of Congress, deprived a sovereign 
State of her voice in the formation of the House 
of Representatives, and kept that House in almost 
riotous confusion for a full month; what may we 
expect if New York or Virginia should come here 
with two sets of delegates, each claiming to be duly 
elected by a general ticket, and each charging the 
other with ‘legality and fraud in the election? The 
disputed ballots, (perhaps not more than fifty or a 
hundred,) all lying in one township, and which, 
under the single-district system, would only affect 
one member, are now to determine the fate of the 
entire delegation of a State, and to fix, for an en- 
tire Congress, the party character of the Honse. 

Let the game be for forty members of Congress 
—for forty party votes;—let ‘he object be the elec- 
tion of a President, devolving apon the House— 
and you have a question too ful] of temptation for 
party virtue; a controversy too exciting for the 
controlment of law; and en interest which may be 
too powerful for the restrictions of the Constita- 
tion itself. 





SPEECH OF Mr. RUSSELL, 


OF OFNO. 


In the House of Representatives, July, 1842—On 
the tariff bill. 


The House of Representatives being in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the tariff bill, Mr. Firumone 
moved to strike out 30 and insert 25; Mr. W. Rus- 
SELL moved to amend the amendment, by striking 
out 25 and inserting 31, to make it read thirty-one 


dollars per ton on rolled iron. 
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te “The question being on the amendment to the Sir, I go for protection ; ves, sir, full protection ing sun—no, not a single hour. Sir, let me ask, 
Sing amendment— ; for every branch of American labor—protection for what men, or what party, are in favor of introducing 
in Mr. RUSSELL made the following remarks : that ingenious and industrious class of our fellow- such a state of things as this into the United States? 
it is Mr. Cuarnman: The gentleman from New York citizens, of whose number I am proud to rank myself and what regard is due to British speeches in favor 
rep. ‘Mr. Roosevett} has said that, by our rules, no man as one—I mean the American mechanic; and when of free trade, while the British Government levies a 
oli. interested in the manufacture of iron should be per- |] I forget or cease to defend their interests, may my duty of 70 cents per pound on our tobacco, $3 374 
nla, mitted to vote on this question. I, sir, aminterested |} right hand forget its cunning. Sir, I detest the senti- per barrel on flour, from 250 to 1,000 per cent, on 
ne just so far as my constituents are interested, and no ment that would remove our workshops to Europe, our lumber, and prohibits ourfish ? And yet gentle- 
red farther; and although the district which I have the and starve our own mechanics, in order to feed the men read to us British lectures on the blessings of 
oo honor to represent is chiefly devoted to. agriculture, pauper population of the Old W orld; for itis not only free trade, and labor with a zeal worthy of a better 
Ge grazing, and feeding cattle, yet a portion of it is your large manufacturers that will fall a sacrifice 10 cause to accomplish _ their ohrect—an- object that 
ry deeply concerned in the manufacture of iron. I am this mania for free trade, but every branch of the Great Britain would give hundreds of millions to ac- 
of opposed to the motion made by the gentleman from mechanic arts—your hatters, saddlers, tailors, black- complish., I was forcibly struck with a remark made 
Ice New York, [Mr. Frtimore,] and in favor of retain- smiths, and shoemakers, (even down to the females by a gentleman [Mr. McKeon) from the city of 
he ingthe amount now in the bill; and my object in who make a precarious living by the needle )—are to New York, on a motion to reduce the duty on coal : 
of making the present motion is to give me the oppor- || be sacrificed to this Moloch of free trade. Sir, hen, he urged, as a reason why it ought to be reduced, 
- tunity of submitting some general remarks upon the || by your mistaken policy, you have prostrated your that the British levied an export duty upon it. Of 
es bill, and to present to the House some statistical in- large manufacturing establishments and supplanted course, if we reduced our duty, we should play into 
ed formation upon the item under consideration, which your mechanics, who will be forced to seek new their hands, and enable them to tax our people by 
7 will show its great extent, and the intimate connex- homes and new pursuits—when your large towns increasing their export duty, 
mf ion subsisting between its prosperity and the pros- and cities become depopulated—where, let me ask, Mr. Chairman, it may be useful to look back and 
perity of the farmer; for it is a fact, that at least one- will the farmer turn to seek a market for his surplus see what has been the effect of past measures on the 
> fourth ot the whole cost of making a ton of iron is produce? Will he go to Europe? That won't do; for prosperity of the country, and especially what has 
it paid for in the products of the farmer. Inthe Athens in the years 1835, 1837, and 1839, all Kurope only been the effect of the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, It 
district, represented by my colleague, [Mr. Mornris,] took from us the average of 66,666 barrels of flour will be recollected that, in 1824, our national debt 
™ and in my own, there are sixteen blast furnaces ; per annum, whilst, according to the census returns amounted to $90,000,000; in nine or ten years this 
2 andin the adjoining district, in Kentucky, repre- of 1840, the district which I have the honor to rep- heavy debt was paid off, and in every portion of the 
. sented by Mr. ANprews, there are eleven; making, resent produced enough wheat to make 150,000 country the farming and planting interests were 
o inall, twenty-seven blast furnaces, situated at a dis- barrels; and, from the accounts I have received. the prosperous, commerce was enlarged and extended, | 
> tance not exceeding 14 miles from the Ohio river. By crop this year is nearly double that quantity. And manufactories sprung into life, and the mechanic 
t an estimate now before me, made out by an ex- yet, sir, according to the theory of the free-trade gen- arts were encouraged; in short, sir, industry in every 
: perienced ironmaster, each furnace requires 87 hands, tlemen, we are to look to Europe for all our sup- walk of life found an ample reward. Add to this 


employed as founders, fillers, engineers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, wood-choppers, colliers, ore diggers, 
teamsters, &c., who, with their families, are estima'- 
ed at 300 as the population of each furnace: multi- 
ply this number by 27, and you have 8,100 as the 
aggregate population; allow to each one pound of 
bread per day, for 365 days, and you have 2,956,500 
pounds, or 15,091 barrels of flour; add to this, for 
each person, one pound of animal food per day, for 
365 days, and you have 2,956,500 pounds. Each 
furnace keeps one hundred head of working cattle, 
and consumes 15,000 bushels of corn—making, in 
all, 405,000 bushels. During the past season, one 
furnace on the Ohio side yielded 7 tons per day in a 
blast of 212 days, making 1,484 tons. ‘This, I have 
no doubt, was more than is common in that region . 
but take 1,200 tons as the average annual product 
of each furnace, and it will make 32,400 tons, which, 
at $33, the price it brought two or three years ago, 
would be worth $1,069,200. To transport this 
quantity to market would require 540 flat boats, 
carrying 60 tons each, which will give employment 
toa large number of carpenters and boatmen, and 
make an aggregate expenditure for labor, food, boats, 
&e., of about $900,000. And yet, sir, gentlemen 
tell us that the farmers have no interest in the pro- 
tection of manufactures. In addition to the blast 
furnaces which I have enumerated, there are one 
rolling mill, three steam and several water forges, 
and one or two foundries. The capital invested in 
all these works is more than $1,000,000, and in 
prosperous times their sales would have reached 
$2,000,000 per annum; and it is worthy of notice, 
that the whole of this amount is the reward of labor. 
While these were prosperous, the country for thirty 
or forty miles around them smiled with prosperity, 
and the farmer had a home market for his corn at 
from 30 to 50 cents per bushel, and for his pork at 
five dollars per hundred; but, alas! the blighting in- 
fluence of the compromise act has come over our 
country, and (combined with other causes) has 
broken up or crippled many of the enterprising 
Owners of these establishments, and the farmers of 
the country have come in for their full share of the 
misfortune; for, by a price current now before me 
from the city of Chillicothe, I am informed that corn 
is dull at 14 cents, and that, last winter, pork had 
been sold at $1 25 to $1 50 per hundred. Mr. 
Chairman, if in the fall of our manufacturing estab- 
lishments none were to suffer but the unfortunate 
Owners, we might bear it with some degree of com- 
Placency; but when we see the laborious working- 
Man turned idle, whose daily bread (and the bread 
for his wife and children) depended upon his daily 
_ the sight is well calculated to make the heart 
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plies—because, forsooth, their half-starved and half- 
fed population will work cheaper than our own. 

Sir, every feeling of my heart revolts at such a 
state of things; for, in doing so, we should act like 
an unnatural parent who would feed the children of 
others while he suffered his own offspring to perish 
with hunger; and I do not hesitate to declare that 
the Government which refuses or neglects to protect, 
encourage, and defend the industry of its own citi- 
zens, forfeits all claim to the respect and support of 
a free people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us be more particular in 
looking into this great interest that is to be sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of free trade. What is its extent? 
and especially what interest has the farmer in pro- 
moting the mechanic and manufacturing arts? By 
the late census we are informed that there are 
792,000 persons engaged in the manufacturing busi- 
ness, and 15,000 in mining—making, exclusive 
of fractions, 807,000: multiply this by 3, as the 
supposed number for each family, and we have 
2,421,000 persons who are consumers of the farmers’ 
products; allow to each one a pound of bread per 
day, and they will consume in one year 4,626,840 
barrels of flour, or its equivalent, which, at six dollars 
per barrel, amount to nearly $28,000,000. To this 
sum may be added a large amount of flour used in 
the manufactories for making starch—probably not 
much less than half a million of dollars worth—ma- 
king twenty-eight and a half millions of dollars. I 
will not undertake to state the amount of animal food 
which these workmen and their families consume; but 
every man, at a glance, can discover that the amount 
would at least be equal to that of the flour. Now, 
sir, permit me to call your attention to our exports 
of flour for seven years ending with 1833* Our 
exports to all the world amounted to the average of 
$4,105,000—only about one-seventh of the amount 
consumed by our own mechanics and manufacturers, 
If, then, the free-trade doctrines were carried out, 
our farmers must lose this home market entirely; 
because the operatives will be compelled to do one of 
two things: either to work as cheap as the starving 
population of Europe, and starve too, while their 
children go halt naked, and without education; or 
become cultivators of the soil, and produce their own 
bread. And let me say, sir, that a good mechanic, 
who has labored all his life in the shade, will make 
a poor farmer, because he, does not understand it, 
and because he cannot endure the toil under a burn- 














*The total exports of domestic products from the U ited States 
fo ‘orelgn countries (exclusive of cotton and tobacco) far reven 
years, ending with 1838, averaged only $25,035.347. Mr Hep- 
50N, in his speech on the tariff, infarms ua that the State of 
Massachusetts imports from the other States American products 

- to the amount of $42,000,000 per annum. 


the admitted fact, that we had the best currency in 
the world, while both public and private credit were 
above suspicion. (And such was our prosperity, 
that the old hero, on his retirement from the Presi- 
deney, exclaimed that he left the country free, pros- 
perous, and happy.) In 1833, the boasted compro- 
mise act was passed, which has gradually reduced 
the duty on imports down to 20 per cent. And, sir, 
it may be useful to examine and see what have been 
its effects. As we have approached nearer to this 
boasted free-trade principle, have we become more 
prosperous or more happy ? Alas! no; we meet 
at every turn both public and private pecuniary dis- 
tress: as a nation, our treasury is empty and our 
credit entirely lost, our commerce languishing, our 
manufactories dying. And in an individual point of 
view, itis no better—our mechanies and laborers 
out of employment, the produce of the farmer with- 
out a market, stocks of the States and of incorpor- 
ated companies almost without value, and public 
and private confidence annihilated; while black-legs, 
swindlers, and defaulters have increased beyond any- 
thing ever known in this country. If, sir, our ap- 
proach to free trade is attended with the foregoing 
consequences—if the little foretaste we have had is so 
bitter, what would the full fruition bet 

Mr. Chairman, the friends of foreign labor charge 
us with taxing the farmer for the benefit of the iron- 
master. But whatis the fact? Before the establish- 
ment of iron works in the West, the price ofiron was 
124 cents per pound; but since their establishment 
the price has been gradually coming down, until it 
has reached its present low price of from four to six 
cents. The same may be said of salt. In early 
times the price ranged from two and a half dollars 
to five dollars per bushel of fifty pounds; but com- 
petition has now reduced it to from thirty-seven and 
a half to fifty cents. 

Mr. Chairman, we are charged with endeavoring 
to head Captain Tyler, because we will not change 
our opinions with the same facility that he does his; 
and at his bidding repeal the law, which was passed 
and approved at the extra session, for distributing 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
the several States. General Jackson was, I believe, 
the first to recommend that measure to Congress; 
and, during the session of 1832,~"33, Mr. Clay intro- 
duced a bill, which passed both Houses by large 
majorities; but the President refused either to approve 
or return the bill: had it been returned, it would 
have passed each House by the constitutional majori- 
ty, and become a law without his signature. I was 
then a member, and, after the most mature reflection, 
I voted for that bill. Previous to and during the 
campaign of 1840, Mr. Tyler declared himself in 
favor of distribution; and, in his message to Con- 
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gress at the extra session, he recommended to them 
the adoption of that measure, and promptly approved 
and signed the bill for that purpose. His late re- 
fusal, however, to sign a bill to continue that dis- 
tribution to the States, looks to me as if the Captain 
was determined to head Congress, regardless of the 
public interest, and regardless of his own oft-repeated 
pledges during the campaign of 1840. The gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Wisx,] who is considered 
the most confidential friend of the President on this 
floor, declared in a late speech, by way of reproach 
to the Whigs, that they had humbled themselves 
before the Captain, by begging and entreating him to 
let them know what measures he would approve, 
that they might shape their legislation to meet his 
views. This, I presume, was true in the case of the 
bank bill, and gives the lie direct to the charge 
against the Whigs of heading Captain Tyler. But, 
in reference to the bank bill, after the Captain had, at 
the solicitation of the Whigs, given the outlines of 


such a bill as he would approve, and then, notwith- 
standing, placed his veto on it; does not this look 
like heading Congress? But if additional evidence 
was wanted to prove that the Whigs were not in- 
fluenced by spleen or factious motives, it would be 
found in the fact that the treasury note bill, the loan 
bill, and every measure to sustain the administration, 
was carried by Whig votes in both Houses; and, 
notwithstanding the President had deceived and be- 
trayed them, and his official organ was pouring upon 
them daily the most unmeasured abuse, still the 
Whigs, unmoved, pursued their onward course 
without wavering, and have endeavored to carry out 
the great measures the people expected from them. 
If they have failed in part of their plan, I trust a 
discerning public will place the responsibility where 
it ought to rest. 

Mr. Chairman, a gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Fonnance] has said that the reason why the 
Democrats were opposed to the tariff was, that the 
Federal party had mounted the hobby of the Ameri- 
can system, and claimed to be the peculiar friends 
of American labor, the result of which was the tariff 
of 1828—“that bill of abominations,” &c. Well, 
sir, I will not contend with him on that point: he 
must know and understand his own political friends 
much better than I do. Being a member at that 
time, and having voted for that bill, 1 may be per- 
mitted to make a few remarks upon that subject. 
The Committee on Manufactures of that year was 
composed of Mr. Mallory, of Vermont, Mr. Condit, 
of New Jersey, Mr. Wright, of New York, (now 
Senator,) Mr. Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Stan- 
berry, of Ohio, Mr. T. P. Moore, of Kentucky, and 
Mr. Martin, of South Carolina; the five last-named 
gentlemen warm and devoted friends of General 
Jackson. This ultra-Federal bill of abominations 
was introduced and supported by every one of these 
gentlemen, (except Mr. Martin, who opposed it 
throughout,) aided by the votes of all the members 
present from Pennsylvania, eighteen or nineteen of 
whom were the friends of Jackson, and at their 
head stood the name of James Buchanan, (now Sen- 
ator;) andin the Senate it received the support of 
the following gentlemen: Mr. Benton, Mr. Dickerson, 
(late Secretary of the Navy,) Colonel Johnson, and 
Mr. Van Buren. These, sir, are the facts; and I 
leave it to the honorable member from Pennsylvania 
to determine whether they are sufficient to justify 
the charge of Federalism, which he so unqualifiedly 

made against those distinguished gentlemen. ; 











REMARKS OF MR. J. R. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

On the bill “legalizing and making appropriations 
for such necessary objects as have been usually in- 
cluded in the general appropriation bilis,” ec. 
The above bill being before the House of Repre- 

seniatives— 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL said that, after the bill 
had passed satisfactorily through the ordeal of a 
Committee of the Whole, he had scarcely expected 
& very stern opposition in the House. Everything 
was there explained in the aggregate and in detail; 
all inquiries were fully answered, and the various 
calls of the Government were produced, and the 
naiure and reasonableness of the requisilions of 
the departments, (so far as they had been incor- 
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orated into the bill,) were exhibited and made fully 


nown. Further investigation is not resisted now. 
It will be most cheerfully responded to anew. 
Complaints seem, however, to be directed rather 
against the Committee of Ways and Means for 
recommending, than the officers of the Government 
for asking appropriations. The complaints re- 
Solve themselves chiefly into such as impute to the 
committee a departure from the instructions and 
expectations of the House. Of what may have 
been expected, nothing can be known except from 
express declaration ; and fortunately that declara- 
tion is in writing, and consists of a formal resolu- 
tion, adopted on the 6th of January last. It simply 
instructs the Committee of Ways and Means “to 
inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill 
authorizing appropriations for such necessary ob- 
jects as have been usually included inthe general 
appropriation bills, and which are without authori- 
ty of law.” The idea of diminishing appropria- 
tions is now for the first time intimated. The res- 
olution furnishes, as a rule, nota standard of re- 
duced expenditures—not even the general appro- 
priation bill, at that time before the House; but 
merely a regard to necessary objects which have 
been usually included in the general appropria- 
tion bills. If there had been any obscurity in the 
language of the resolution, it would have been re- 
moved by its author, as chairman of the commit- 
tee that reported the bill. In the absence of all in- 
structions, either express or implied, of the char- 
acter that has been supposed, the committee -pro- 
ceeded to discharge their duty by reporting such 
items of expenditure as, having been heretofore 
the ordinary subjects of a temporary bill, were 
now to be engrafted, as it were, into the sys- 
tem of legislation, and to become matter of prin- 
ciple rather than occasional provision, System 
provides for the thing itself. Absence of system 
takes for granted the existence of the thing, and 
merely authorizes payment. In the first case, both 
the duty and its compensation are creations of the 
law; in the second, the office and the object are 
disconnected from legislation ; they begin and end 
with estimates from the departmenis, and Congress 
does nothing but provide the means of compeénsa- 
tion, ‘This was the supposed evil which the resolu- 
tion was intended to cure, and the mode of effect- 
ing it consists of nothing more or less than incor- 
porating intoa law, which justifies the expendi- 
lure, nol a mere passing recognition of the object 
of it, but distinct approval and anthorita'ive sanc- 
tion. This done, the whole duty of those who 
have reported the bill is accomplished ; and the 
conformity of their work to the written instruc- 
tions which preseribed it is so plain, that one who 
runs may read it. 

Another resolution passed the Huuse on the 19th 
of March, a compliance with which is manifested 
inthe remaining parts of the bill reported. Va- 
rious sections have received and are honored by 
the approbation of the gentleman from Tennessee. 
They are precisely calculated to bring out the test 
proof of what “ offices are useless and unnecessary 
for the public service,” with a view to “abolish” 
them. The rest of the bill consists of little more than 
a detailed report of “such contingent items as have 
been stricken from the civil and diplomatic bill ;” 
and an effort to “reduce the items,” not to small- 
ersunis, (that was not contemplated by the House, or 
any resolutions of its adoption,) but “to Specifica- 
tiow, as far as practicable.” That was carried out 
almost literally in a bill reported 20th of April last. 
Estimates had been submitted by the departments 
amounting to $184,313 17; the general appropria- 
tion bill cut them down to $177,563 17 ; the contin- 
gent bill of 20th April made further reductions to 
$160,955 17. Since that day, time has been run- 
ning on; some few wants have been Subsequently 
Suggested, and others have, in the course of things, 
actually accrued. The expenses of this prolong- 
ed session of Congress were yet to be provided for. 
If a more appropriate place can be found for them 
than a contingent appropriation bill, which the com- 
mittee considered the usual and fitting one, let a 
change be made. After several votes in Committee 
of the Whole, they have been fixed and established 
there. An objection cannot be very important which 
opposes not the thing itself; but merely suggesting 
that it ought not to be found where it is, intimates 
nothing haif so becoming for its reception if it 
should be changed. 

No new places are provided for in the Auditors’ 
or Comptrollers’ offices. A clerkship under the 
First Comptroller is the most modern ; and that has 
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subsisted for a twelvemonth, in Consequence of a 
rangements made in August last between Mr, a 
Miller and the then Secretary of War: the hecessit 
of which, both in their origin and continuance. 7 
been reasserted and ascertained. Representation 
has been made of responsible and laborious duties 
growing out of the recent acts of Congress, which 
provide for large Government loans; and a Specific 
salary has been accordingly assigned to such jn. 
dividual as may be intrusted with the performance 
of them. In this there is no multiplication of offi. 
ces, and nothing new, except the novelty of an aj. 
ready existing law. An “assistant” to the Sec. 
retary of the Treasury is now for the first lime 
authorized. The call for such an officer is recent, 
It was sanctioned there, and no further remarks jn 
relation to it are required here. 

It is very possible that disappointment may be 
occasioned by the passage of this bill. A long time 
has elapsed since various items were excluded 
from legislative consideration—so long a lime, 
indeed, that they may have been in some quarters 
totally forgotten. They are now necessarily re. 
vived, and opposition is the consequence. It was a 
visionary hope that, when they were postponed, they 
were extinguished. In disappointing that wild hope, 
the vital and primary elements of civil government 
are set in motion, and the best interests of the coun- 
try are vindicated and sustained, 





SPEECH OF MR. BATES, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In Senate, Monday, June 6, 1842—On the district. 
ing clause of the apportionment bill. 


The second section of the apportionment bill be. 
ing under consideration— 

Mr. BATES said he could nof but express his 
surprise at the opposition, and the character of the 
opposition, this section of the bill had encountered 
in the Senate. He wished to recall its attention to 
the object of it—which was, simply to prescribe a 
rule of uniformity in choosing members of Con- 
gress. In more than three-fourths of the States, 
they are now chosen by single districts. To estab. 
lish this as a rule in all the States, is what the 
second section of the bill proposes, 

Instead of trenching upon the ground of any one 
objection urged against the grant of the power which 
is now in question to Congress, the bill does not ap- 
proach its confines; but, on the contrary, it secures 
the very object it was feared seg = cho might be 
used to defeat. The convention of New York, es- 
pecially, in adopting the Constitution, protested 
against the exercise of the power by Congress, so 
as “to prevent the Legislature of the State from 
districting the same.” The bill only does what 
Congress can best do, and what the experience of 
sixty years has demonstrated Congress alone can 
do; and leaves to the States to do what they can 
best do, and what they only can do well and satis- 
factorily to themselves. “Now, some States choose 
by general ticket, some by double districts. This 
bill provides that, in all the States, the choice shall 
be by single districts. If Congress has not the 
power to do this, it is clear it ought to have it. 
And, upon a subject so much discussed, both by 
the enemies and the friends of the Constitution, as 
this was, before the people, upon this precise point, 
at the time of its adoption by them, all conceding 
that Congress had the power,--the resumption in 
favor of the grant is very strong, if not absolutely 
conclusive. 

The objection urged by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, (Mr. Bacsy,] that a choice by a general 
ticket in each State is the only constitutional mode 
of choice, is founded upon the language of the 
Constitution, in the second section of the first 
article, that “the House of Representatives shall 
be composed of members chosen by the peo- 
ple in the several States.” The inference the Sena- 
tor makes is, that each member must be chosen by 
the whole people of his State. 

How, Mr. B. inquired, would the patriots who 
framed the Constitution—the mighty power of 
mind that watched over it in its progress—the ex- 
cited and sharpened intellect of those who o 
it before the people, and upon the specific ground 
that the power of Congress “to rescribe the times, 
places, and manner of holding e ections,” might be 
used to prevent the districting of the States, and 
the consequent choice by districts, have been star- 
led into instant action at the announcement that 
there was, upon the front page of the Constitution, 
among the first words of the Constitution, an abso- 
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jgie interdict, in oe terms, put upon the whole 

spaitel; and thata choice by general ticket was the 

gly mode of choice permitted by that instru- 
nt? 

at. Bacsy explained, and said his position was, 
thas the States might make the districts, but the peo- 
ple mast choose by a general ticket.] 

Mr. Bares said he did not perceive that this 
changed the aspect of the question. Why give a 
wer to form districts, and not a power to choose 
hy districts? And when it is recollected that, from 
the first to the last election that has been holden 
gnder the Constitution—most of the States have 
chosen by districts, there can be no room for doubt 
yo the power. And if sucha straitened con- 
gmction as that contended for be given to the lan- 
wage of the Constitution—that a choice by districts 
not a choice by the people, within the meaning of 
ihe second section,—will it not follow that a mem- 
ter, to be constitutionally elected in a State, must 
yave the votes of all the people? He cannot be 
gid to be chosen by those who vole against him. 
And if anumerical majority will satisfy the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, may not also a choice by the 
jsiricts be deemed a choice by the people of a State? 
The members, in such case, are chosen by the 
people, and by the people of the State; and if it were 
otherwise, itis too late, it is apprehended, to unset- 
ile the constructive usage of the country, in this 
respect, for more than halfa century. 

But the objection most relied upon is, that an act 
of Congress which prescribes the rule of uniformi- 
iy js unconstitutional, unless it also districts the 
Sates; in other words, that the State Legislatures 
arenot required by the Constitution to give effect 
wtherule, if it requires an act of legislation on 
their part. Estgd A 

The provisions of the Constitution which bear 
upon this question, are these: 

“Tho House of Representatives shall be composed of mem 
bers chosen every second year by the people of the several 
Sates.” 


“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sena--. 


ios and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the Legislature thereof; but Congress may at any time, by law, 
makeor alter such regulations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing Senators.” 


It is the State Legislatures, therefore—not the 
Siates, nor the people of the States—which are 
invested with power over this subject. They de- 
tive their power from the Constitution, not from 
an act of Congress. It is a power which the 
Siaie Legislatures not only possess, but which they 
are required by the Constitution, the supremacy 
and authority of which all admit, to exercise. It 
isthe only power in virtue of which any elec- 
tion of members of Congress has been holden, or 
can be held, under the Constitution. It is, there- 
fore, an ample power. 


Congress has the same power, under the same 
section and clause of the Constitution, which the 
Legislatures of the States have. For what pur- 
pose it was given, it isimmateral now to inquire. 
Whatever regulations the Legislatures of the 
Siales are required to make, Congress may make. 
Whatever regulations they shall make, Congress 
may alter. But there is this important distinc- 
tion between the powers of Congress and of the 
Sate Legislatures: the one is supreme, and the other 
subordinate;—and this further distinction: any regu- 
lations which the State Legislatures may make, 
Congress may alter. The requisite power, there- 
fore, is in the Constitution, by grant from “We, 
he people of the United States;” and in Congress, 
also, by grant from the Constitution. It cannot be 
reasoned out, nor driven out, not frightened out of 
the one or the other. 

Ifthe State Legislatures and Congress were co- 
ordinate, there might be some foundation for say- 
log the State Legislatures are not obliged to act. 
They might say to Congress, Let this matter alone, 
and we will accomplish it. We will do all, or 
ve willdo nothing. Even in that case, this lan- 
gee would ill become the Legislature of the States 
ot the Union. It would be in keeping only with 
What sometimes happens in an ill-regulated work- 
shop, among rival apprentices, in the absence, but 
seldom or never in the presence, ofhim who is the 
master of it. 

Omitting, then, what is immaterial to the point, 
the provisions of the Constitution are substantially 
these: “The members of the House of Representa- 
ves shall be chosen by the people: The Legisla- 
‘are of each State shall prescribe the time, place, 
“id manner of choice; which time, place, or man- 
ner Congress may, at any time, in any particular, 
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alter.” This, it is apprehended, is the true reading 
of the fourth section. 

By the bill, Congress proposes to make two altera- 
tions in the regulations of the State Legislatures. 
1. That the choice of members of the House of 
Representatives shall be, in all the States, by dis- 
tricts, not by general ticket; and, 2. That it shall 
be by single, and not by double districts. 

You alter abill, Mr. President, by a vote to strike 
out a part of it, or tostrike out and insert. Congress 
alters the reguiation of the State of New York, by 
passing a law that hereafter the choice shall be by 
single districts; and that of New Hampshire also, 
which now chooses by general ticket. The law 
itself, of its own force, alters the election laws of 
these States in these two particulars, and makes 
that unlawful which was lawful before. This 
satisfies the Constitution—certainly the letter of it; 
and there is no provision in it that Congress need 
do more; none, certainly, that Congress, in such 
case, shall proceed and district the States. The 
power to alter does nol, upon any principle of con- 
struction, much less of strict construction, im- 
ply it. 

But it is argued that this bill involves a com- 
mand to the Legislatures of the States to conform 
their legislation tothe rule it prescribes, and that 
Congress has not the power to give a mandate to 
the States. 

The bill simply provides that “the number of 
Representatives to which each State shall be enti- 
tled, under the apportionment, shall be elected by 
districts, composed of contiguous territory, no 
one district choosing more than one member.” 
The second section of the bill amounts to nothing 
more than this. ‘There is not only no command in 
it, which seems so offensive to some Senators; but 
there is nothing in the form of a command, nor in 
effect a command. Nor are the State Legislatures 
named, nor the States, except as descriptive of their 
rights under the apportionment. Ii is the Consti- 
tution which commands; and, in virtue of the su- 
premacy with which it is invested, it has a right to 
command the Legislatures of States, all whose 
members are sworn to obey it. The most that can 
be said, is, that the alterations made by Congress 
may create a necessity in some States for State le- 
gislation. But it is the same, in my view, as if the 
choice by districts had been adopted as a rule of 
the Constitution. ‘The Constitution would then 
read thus: 


“The Hlouee of Representatives shall be composed of mem- 
bers chosen every two years by the people of the several 
States.” 

“hey shall be apportioned among the several States accord 
ing to their numbers.” 

“They shall be chosen by districts composed of contiguous 
territory, 00 one ‘istrict choosing more than one mem) er.” 


It must be admitted by all that the mandate of the 
Sonstitution, ‘the State Legislatures shall prescribe 
the times, places, and manner of holding the elec- 
tions,” would then attach. Whether the provision 
be in a section of an act of Congress, or of the 
Constitution, can make no difference, unless the 
power toalter, which is plainly less, implies all 
that is involved in the power to make the regula- 
tions—and, indeed, more; for the assumption is, that 
Congress cannot alter the State regulations, in re- 
spect to the mode of choice, without making the 
districts. The truth upon this subject, | apprehend, 
is this: The power of the State Legislatures and of 
Congress being concurrent as far as it extends; but 
the power of the one being subordinate, and of the 
other supreme, Congress may exert its power as 
far as it sees fit, and the State Legislatures are un- 
der a constitutional obligation to do the rest. 

Sir, Congress ought not to district the States. 
The States can do it much better. It lacks the to- 
pographical and statistical information which the 
members of State Legislatures possess—that know- 
ledge of the social and business relations of the 
people, of their views, feelings, and wishes. The 
bill, therefore, wisely prescribes the rule of uni- 
formity; and, in-respectful deference to State Le- 
gislatures, does not interfere with their own appro- 
priate and peculiar province, but leaves it to them 
io make their own districts to their own liking. 

The objection urged by the Senator from Illinois, 
[Mr. McRoszeats,] that the bill assumes to delegate 
authority to the State Legislatures, and is, there. 
fore, unconstitutional, is without foundation. The 
bill makes no such assumption. 

The fact stated by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, [Mr. Woopsury,] that Congress cannot com- 
pel the States to conform to the rule which the bill 
prescribes, does not warrant the inference he de- 
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duces from it. The same thing may be said of the 
first section of the bill. ‘That section fixes the ratio 
of representation, and apportions it among the 
States according tothe census. It creates a neces- 
sity for State legislation in some States, if not in 
all. Each preceding act of apportionment under the 
Constitution has done the same. It may as well be 
said, in relation to the first asto the second section 
of the bill, that Congress cannot compel the State 
Legislatures toact. The injunction of the Consti- 
tution is, that they shall act. The members are 
sworn toact. If they will not, a case arises in 
which such States as neglect to act will have no 
representation in the other House until they do 
act, or until Congress acts for them. , 

Mr. President, | hold it to be clear that the mode 
of election ought to be uniform in all the States, 
Congress alone can make it so. Congress has the 
power to make itso. Ought not Congress to do it? 
And ought not the mode prescribed to be by dis- 
tricts? 

It has been argued by the Senator from Virginia 
|Mr. Rives] that the power was granted as a self- 
preserving power in the Constitution; and, there- 
fore, that it ought not to be exercised but upon an 
occasion more urgent than the present. Sir, a 
particular inducement to a grantis not a limita- 
tion upon the grant. The generality of the power 
negatives the intention that it should be regarded 
as such in this instance. In my belief, there is 
great good to be accomplished by the exercise of 
this power, and great evil to be avoided. If there 
be any party purpose to besaccomplished by it, to 
which reference has been had, | am ignorant of it. 

The district system, as far as possible, secures to 
the people a correct, fair, and full representation, 
It best conforms to the true spirit and intent of the 
Constitution. The people designate from among 
themselves their own representative. He is ac- 
quainted with their interests, their views, and feel- 
ings, and is therefore well qualified to represent 
them. His dependence is upon them; his allegiance 
is emphatically to them; he is under the highest 
obligation as well as the strongest inducements to 
represent them faithfully and truly. Moreover, 
the people of the district can biennially dismiss him. 
Their voice in this matter is not liable to be over- 
ruled and controlled by other districts; nor is their 
representative under any temptation to look away 
from them to some dictatorial, self-installed, super- 
intending power elsewhere, for his nomination; nor 
to other interests and influences than theirs for his 
election. ‘Thus there iscreated in a district a social 
as well as a political relation, which is as salutary 
as it is efficient in securing mutual confidence and 
mutual fidelity. 


The contrary system, at best, represents but the 
predominant interests of a State, or of a party ina 
State. The nomination of candidates is the result 
of party arrangement or party dictation, in which 
men of retiring, unobtrusive habits, and of liberal, 
tolerant feeling—men of worth, to be found every- 
where, are seldom thought of or regarded. 

The general-ticket system gives to the States 
which adopt it a disproportionate power in Con- 
gress. For example, in the House of Representa- 
tives, New Hampshire should stand, in this respect, 
compared with North Carolina, in the ration of 5 to 
13; yet, upon every question with which party par- 
tialities are intermingled—and unfortunately there 
are very few questions with which they are not—it 
stands as 5 to 3; North Carolina choosing eight 
Whigs and five Democrats, giving to the State an 
effective vote of 3 only. 

The general-ticket system disfranchises the mi- 
nority in a State, however near it may approach to 
a majority, and in however so many districts it 
would actually constitute a majority, and be entitled 
to a representation in Congress. Sir, what do we 
know of the minority in Missouri, or Alabama, 
or New Hampshire? Its voice is never heard in 
this hall; its vote is never counted. It is subjected 
to laws it has no agency in making, and to taxes 
which it has no representative agency in imposing. 
I should think it little less than robbery if we, in 
Massachusetis, by a general ticket, should deprive 
the fourth district of its representative in the other 
House. It is true, a choice by districts has its mi- 
norities; but what is lost in one district, may be 
gained in another; and thus, as far as can be, an 
equality of representation is preserved of all the 
people, and a just proportion of relative power is 
secured to all the States. 

The general-ticket system not only gives dispro- 
portionate power to the States, but it is liable to 
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greatabuse. Inthe large States it may be used by gress. It is acase, as it seems to me, unlikely to accusers. ‘Their complaints have been again af (o a 
the majority to perpetuate their power, and in the occur. But, if such a case should occur, either the again disproved; their charges refuted o ae 


small States it may be used for the same purpose. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Witcox] 
stated, as an objection tothe district system, the fre- 
quent failure of choice which oceursin that mode— 
which, by-the-by, the Senator admitted, a plurality 
of votes, instead of a majority, if adupted as the test 
of an election, would prevent. In my view, the 
failure, if not the essence, isthe decisive indica- 
tion of elective freedom, Whence happens it that 


delegation chosen in disregard and in violation of 
the law (be it forty or twice forty) would not be ad- 
mitted to a seat in the House of Representatives, or 
the guilt of official perjury would be incurred, and 
the Constitution and laws trampled under foot, 
Suppose the honorable Senator, instead of being 
chosen by the Legislature of his State, as the Con- 
stitution prescribes, should be chosen by the whole 
people—a compliment they might well pay to his 


, : ed over ' 
often. But, as one of the favorite writers of a 


present day has said, nothing isso tenzcions of} 
as these noisy popular falsehoods. Pod 
to-day, and it springs up afresh and STOWS mor 
vigorously than ever to-morrow. Kil) it here * 
and the next sun shall see it a hundred mile rs 
as full of life, and as misehievously vie : 
it never had received a hurt. Pi 
Thus these gentlemen cry out, “Conere 
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it is otherwise when the choice is by general ticket? eminent ability and public service; suppose they called together to pay the public debis. pjq al ago 
There is no call of the House, no protracted de- should give him a certificate of their choice, under do it? No” Yet they whosay so left us a, 


bate, no hour rule,no previous question, ina Gov- 
ernmentover which one controlling will presides. 
So, sir, when the choice is by general ticket, the 
nomination of candidates is dictated by some cen- 
tral power-~in concert, it may be, with the nomi- 
nees, or the friends of the nominees, or without ei- 
ther; and the people, under the influence of party 
dri}! and discipline, have nothing left them but to 
confirm the nomination at the polls, And this is 
what is called freedom of elecion! And whatis 
denominated the peculiar excellency of the general- 
ticket system? tis, in effect, a system of stupen- 
dous bribery, as well as an instrument of resistless 
power. He who has the independence and the hon- 
esty to think and act for himself, is cut off from all 
hope of preferment. What a temptation this to 
young men of talent and ambition, to yield them- 
selves to the embrace of this corrupt, corrupting, 


their own sign manual,—would he present the testi- 
monial at your bar, and ask to be sworn as a Sena- 
tort And if he should, would you administer to 
him the oath to support the Constitution—you, sir, 
who are sworn to supportthe Constitution yourself? 
Whoever heard of taking a recognisance of a man to 
keep the peace in the act of murder?) What Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives would presume 
to administer the oath of the Constitution to a dele- 
gation chosen in violation of an express law, or 
would dare to do it?) Or what man, or State, 
would be demented enough to tempt the catastro- 
phe contemplated by the Senator as possible? 

Mr. President, it would have accorded better 
with my views, if the district system could have 
been introduced without expense or inconvenience 
io any of the States. But my preference of it to 
the general ticket system, or the mixed system now 
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deficit in the treasury of five and a hal{ millions: 
and an amount of from twenty-two to twenty-th;e, 
millions of appropriations, made by them, to be a 
vided for. What did they transmit to Us lo die 
charge these twenty-seven or twenty-ejeht million : 
of positive debt already incurred? A revenue 
stated by the honorable gentleman before me [Mr 
Woopsvry,] then Secretary of the Treasury » 
twelve and a half millions last year, and to fi) pe 
ten millions this year. So that the entire et 
of both years fell far short ef the engagements a). 
ready fastened upon us for the first! Gentlemen 
now complain that we have resorted to treasury 
notes—ihey themselves having left us five ij. 
lions of them to pay, and nothing but treasury potes 
and loans to pay with; for (as I have already showy) 
the whole income, for more than two years jn ag. 
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vance, was already absorbed, and nothing left pc Mllmeniilies tc 
honor-dispensing, sovereign power in a stale. in use, is decided; and I shall vote according)y. for carrying on the Government butitempo:ary ey. spy such 
Again, the large States taay annihilate the influ- on inne pedienis, made difficult by the pressure ot ihe times his voic 
ence of the small States in the House of Repre- EMARKS OF TAN and the discredit into which they had throw itativ 
5! MR. EVAN . a ' Irown Us, ritative 
sentatives. Against the uniied vote of SIX of the R P 1A Ik F > S, Such is the condition of debt and of inadequate rision, f 
largest States, what will avail the votes of all the OF MAINE. revenue in which they left us plunged; and when ie pot ur 


others? It is only for the large States to diciate a 
choice by general ticket, and the object is accom- 
plished. Even in the single excepied case of a 
choice of President by the House of Representa- 
tives, the more influential in the small States will 
be likely to yield to the views of the more powerful 
in the large; and, for reasons eloquently portrayed 
by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Pres- 
ToN,] they will be willing to be subservient to their 


In Senate, Friday, August 5, 1842—On the final® 
passage of the second tariff bill. 

The question being on the final passage of the 
revenue bill— 

Mr. EVANS spoke to the following effect: 

He had trusted that topics of mere party reproach 
would not be suffered to impede the progress of this 
bill. Little addicted to that sort of discussion, he 


we go to work to raise means for relieving the 
treasury, they denounce us, as promoting exirayg. 
gance and contriving voluntary debt, in order thy 
we may have a pretence for laying a protective 
tariff, 

If, sir, public debt be a curse, who are obnoxious 
to the malediction—they who brought it on, or they 
who take measures to pay it off! And who, sir 
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warnases should even now pass it by, except some litile re- jet i ies pene er Var of impor 
a ply to certain remarks of the Senators from South om the COUnLTY RO Ciber means Hut high dutics CRE The | 


i say, therefore, if a fair representation of the 
people be of any importance—I mean emphatically 
the people; if the treedom of election be of any im- 
portance; if an equal representation of the States, 
in effective power and influence proportionate to 
their constitutional numbers, be of any importance; 
if the voice of majorities in numerons districts is 
not to be siifled; if these minor lights of the States 
are not all tobe put out; ifthe small States themselves 


are of any nvpo lance in the House;-—-then, Mr. 


Presidgn!, there is not only cause to justify this act 
of Congress, but there is an emergency which de- 
mands it. The evil experienced at the last Con- 
gress, in the instance of New Jersey, is itself suffi- 
cient to justify the act. Nor is the inconvenience 


Carolina and Missouri, [Messrs.CaLuoun and Ben- 
TON.] 

The moment and the subject seemed to him but 
little opportune for mere party crimination, The 
Senators, however, to whom he had referred, bad 
asked, “Where were those promises by which the 
Whigs had won their way to power?’ Where were 
the reduciions and the retrenchment, so abundant in 
their pledges, so utterly wanting in their perform. 
ance?” 

Certainly it would be no more than fair for gen- 
tlemen, of whom the country has exacted but a 
tardy account, (not very willingly nor clearly ren- 
dered,) to give their adversaries at least time to 


extricate us from our embarrassments, or we who 
simply put those unavoidable means into practice? 


What, then, is the reality of this complaint of 
Whig extravagance? Itis, that we have provided 
for the public necessities occasioned by them. Sir, 
without that extra session, about which such a 
clamor is made, (yet surely Mr. Van Buren had 
his extra session, too, unrebuked,) the Government, 
as it is now easy to see, could not have got throvgh 
the year. That extra session, if it did nothing 
else, did, at least, for the public revenue what the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Wooperry] 
had in vain in bis reports of three or four years 
besought Democratic Congressmen to do. Ii cut 
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Pe make up the resulis of a year—to have one seitle- || Off those quantities of foreign articles, introduced i of the | 
of a State election, to fill the frequent vacancies that ment ef the books. He could venture toassure the by evasions of your Jaws, as coming within your million: 
oceur, to be wholly disregarded. Upon a question ventlemen that, when this came to be done, they free list. These frauds from abroad that made the Biaken, it 
of expediency, too, so directly affecting the House would see that, taking in view the shoriness of the very awkwardest hole that could be imagined in HM the poc’ 
of Representatives as this does, i's declared judg- || time, and the peculiar and unexpected disadvan- || your system of duties, that Whig Congress sop BiBmarked, 
ment is entitled to great respect and influence in tages under which the Whigs have acted, much |} Ped; and, in this alone, far more than paid any ex- Hied tror 
the Senate. And my conviction is unwavering, has been accomplished—large reductions in nearly penses attending its being convened. Let me here Biiives, ne: 
that, however the measure may be denounced by every part of the public service: the army, the navy, remark, too, that this illicit and unintended free collecte 
those whom it may divest of the nominating power the public offices, Congressional expenses, the cus- list, thus curtailed, and thus recommended to be millior 
they now exercise in the States, it will meet the || tom-house, the public printing, and many other || So abridged by the Democratic Secretary of the Him cu 
approbation of the people everywhere. things. . : Treasury, forms a large part of that very wide what qi 

But the suggestion has been made, if we intro- But gentlemen referred always, with a great air number of dutiable articles of which the Senalor the Se 
duce the district system now, another Cougress, ine of triumph, as a test of Whig performance, to the from Missouri makes another charge against ws. shaped 
fluenced by our example of change, will introduce expenses of 1841—a year surely theirs rather than But that Senator talks with horror of these twenly- ities— 
the general-ticket sysiem, That another Congress ours, of which we got but the fag-end—the paying || seven millions of taxes, as if they were impositions Heount ¢ 
may do what it eught not, is nul a good reason why art, while they themselves bad all the contracting. entirely novel—as if the country had heretofore had Hy we 
the present Congress should not do what it ought. t is true that we have been honest enough, observ- no taxes at all to pay. Sir, since the compromise 8" (1 
But{ have no apprehension ofsuch an event. The ant enough of the engagements made by our pre- act, the average annual receipts from the customs rited tt 
attempt would toll the knell of any administration, decessurs, to pay off outstanding accounts. But the have been above twenty millions. To these, we Hm" came 
or of any party. Thave, however, great apprehen- books, sir, are not settled up every day, nor every }|j have at most added seven millions; and a part of Pen adv 
sion the States will do it; and, in such an event, a week, nor every month, that we should thus be || this by the suppression of large frauds. Now, sir, Bape ore 
giant’s stride will have been taken from the true constantly challenged about results which are yet his friends are acknowledged to have spent anni- ill the 
representative principle of the Constitution, to a con- unascertained, and which the gentlemen were || ally eight millions more than the entire revenve Hm Pull th 
solidation of the representative power, first in the never before in such a hurry for. A time will from ail sources. They came in with a large sur: thas h 
hands of a few in each State, and then of the domi- come when all that gentlemen desire will be abund- |} plus in the Treasury, which they spent; they had friends 
nant pariyin Congress, Thisis what I do not wish anuly apparent; and I can tell them in advance, that the land fund to draw upon, yielding a large amount; I, and 
to see, and what cannot happen if the choice be by the country will then see that Whig performance || they spent every dollar of reserved funds they could HOw b 
districts. ; has not jumped so ill with Whig promises. lay hands upon; and they went out, leaving a large Je"'y; @ 

The Senator from New York, [Mr. Wrigur,] in These charges, sir, made almost before the party || amount of appropriations without means to pey Bge*® | 
dissuasion or in menace, supposed it possible his now in power were put into possession of the pub- them, and five millions and a half of treasury noves Hag" tha 
own great State might refuse obedience to the law. lic business, and almost before their clerks had |] toredeem. They lefit.a revenue of only thirteen of ral, co 
This is to suppose a case beyond and without the dipped their pens into the ink, have been repeated fourteen millions, and a power to issue five mit h there 
Constitmion. [i is to suppose his own State, under eh a continual volubility, while yet it was im- lions more of treasury notes. This, sir,is a very 9 SF, 
the lead of its Legislature, in rebellion against the possible for us to have done much but to pay off ¢ . y be 


Constitution of the United States anda law of Con 


arrearages and provide for debts incurred by oar 


— reckoning, which anybody can make withow 
eing an arithmetician. . 
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The Turiff Bill Mr. Bvaus. 








“y spall we not have even these two items of 
. the average of the customs which they 
: and the eight mnillions of surplus which 
sopeumed? ‘This is all weask. Give us this, 
", wil notonly pay your debis and carry on 
A rernment, bat distribute the land fund to the 
aot their relief and encouragement. 
"his is no time forrecrimination, If it were, 
“i posh this matter much further. The pub- 
wessities of the times demand a very differ- 
eo» and temper—a spirit of mutual aid and 
*\-deliberation, fairness, concert in great 
e and all that union which, in moments 
, national distress or danger, party, if 


mt iD 


ures, 
siremie ‘ ; f 
y honest or wise, should certainly yield to 
polis. yp 
» evarn, however, to practice: these gentlemen 
» much, and propose jittle. Two of them, 
ver, [Mr CaLaoun and Mr. Woonpsocry,] con- 
vecomething more due—the one to his theo- 
‘eminence, the other to his practical—have 
» ot a little more plainly. The Senator 
‘Sy Carolina, when questioned as to what 
»yid do to relieve the treasury from its present 
srsments, tells you that “when expenditures 
poaght down to the minimum, and the land 
siven back, he would then tell you what he 
do.” This is very satisfactory, certainly; 
cearsup all our present dark way amazingly. 
jig the Senator, When, under a state of things 
sing far Jess to patriotism, he lent the aid of 
bhiiies to the late Administration, exact of 
any such reduction of expenditures? or did he 
his voice for it when that voice had grown 
ritative with them? Did he not, with his 
vision, foresee these public distresses? Why 
4» pot urge upon them the lopping off of ex- 
sfarexceeding revenue? And why, let me 
at to know, does he not eall for the restoration 
is distribution of the surplus revenue, as well 
ns of the land fund? 


e Senator from New Hampshire came more 
epoint, and told us he would not go higher 
) per cent. of imposts; and that all that might 
quisite beyond that—the natural and universal 
of import duties—he would raise by. direct 
. The Senator went on to develop this great 
iple of his system—this natural standard of 
ve; which it is a pity, and somewhat sur- 
ng, (written, as he says it is, on the history and 
jation of all countries,) that he had never dis- 
red till he ceased to be at the head of the 
es of the Union. 

e Senator, then, in conformity with this “nat- 
sondard,” would, he says, raise two-thirds of 
venue from import duties, and one-third from 
tiaxation. 


bw, sir, the honorab'e Senator informed us 
daysago, that for State purposes there are 
, throughout the Union, about thirty-two mil- 
of dollars, If to these are to be added one- 
of the Federal taxes, it will make at least 
millions more, or about forty millions in all, 
laxen, in this grievous form of tax, directly 
the pockets of the people. This, 1 beg it may 
marked, will leave, of the entire taxes to be 
ed trom the people, both for State and Federal 
ses, near three-fourths of the entire amount 
collected in this odious form of direct taxes. 
millions by direet taxes, and fifteen millions 
fmm custom-! I hope the people will note 
what quarter a proposition like this comes. 

‘he Senator from South Carolina likens this 
shaped only to meet the most urgent public 
testo another, certainly odious far less for 
vount of taxes it imposed, than for the fact 
hey were not wanted. If that “bill of abomi- 
‘”’ (I refer tothe tariff of 1828,) as he called 
riled the name, I beg the Senator to recollect 
Neame to deserve it. Its true history has not 
*nadveried to in this discussion; but nothing 
“more certain—it is perfectly well known, 
nll the most objectionable rates of duty in it 
put there by the opponents of the measure, 
thas hoped to carry the rates so high that the 
friends of protection would not dare to sup- 
',and would be compelled to vote against 
own bill, It was playing a desperate game, 
oly; and, inthe u shot, they were caught in 
Own trap. The amar himself could not 
n that bills but all his friends, personal and 
‘al, could, and did; and, whatever of abomi- 
there was in it, was put there by their votes. 
» Sit, why should Ltell the history of that bill, 
¥ be called on to vindicate it? I had no con- 


| 


cern in it. Some leading gentlemen among the 
Senator’s own friends might, one would think, 
with more propriety be called upon to defend 
it against his vehement assaults, than that 
such defence should come from me. ‘The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, who has discov- 
ered the “natural and universal standard of 
imposts,” voted for most of those abomina- 
ble provisions in it. Perhaps he will vindi- 
cate the bill upon his new principles: or, if 
he will not, the Senator from Missouri, who 
never wants the courage to stand by his own 
yolitical acts, will explain to us why he gave 
lis support to that “detestable” bill. Since, 
however, these gentlemen decline to break a lance 
with the South Carolina Senator in behalf of this 
distressed bill, perhaps the ready, the dexterous, 
the able member from New York, who has so often 
championed the Jackson and Van Buren adminis- 
trations against this Southern adversary, will enter 
the lists for a measure which he advocated then, 
and voted for through thick and thin. But, no: the 
Senator offers me no assistance. I implore, then, 
the strong interposition of the unflinching Senator 
from Pennsylvania, who surely will come to the 
rescue, and spread his broad shield over this fallen 
measure, for which he then fought like an Ajax 
Telemon. 

He begged that, if Democratic Senators were dif- 
fident of defending the biil on their own account, 
they wou!d at Jeast do it for the honor of their late 
President and Vice President, Messrs. Van Buren 
and Johnson, who also gave it their support. He 
invoked the authority of those great names. Nay, 
he would almost lay a wager—or at least do what 
was much more usual in that chamber, venturea 
prophecy—that the next Democratic candidate for 
the highest of those oflices would, when pitched 
upon, prove to be one who had voted for the tariff 
of 1828. But, on the whole, thongh he thought the 
chances three to one in favor of such a result, he 
would forbear pressing ii, out of regard for the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina. 

To return to details: The Senators have both 
inveighed against the rates in this bill as inordinate. 
They complain that the rates of duty, though less 
in fact than in the act of 1828, are, in truth, more 
oppressive; because they bear a larger ratio to the 
value of the articles upon which they are laid. As 
prices have generally declined since then, duties, 
they say, have become more oppressive. They 
refer to salt as an example. 

Salt, they urge, is rated at the specific duty of 
eight cents per bushel, which is much more griev- 
ous than ten was in the tariff of 1828. Salt then 
cost fifty or sixty cents a bushel, and ten cenis duiy 
was but about 20 per cent.; whereas, salt being how 
fifteen or sixteen cents, a duty of eight cents is about 
50 per cent ; and this, they hold, is far more onerous 
than that of 182s. 

Now, the rate is no more than is necessary to make 
up a sufficient revenue. ‘That of 1528 was two cents 
on the bushel, or 25 per cent. more. The farmer, 
instead of having ten cents added to the price of 
his salt, if duties add to the cost to the full amount 
of them, will have but eight; and I can hardly im- 
agine that any plain unphilosophical man will find 
a tax of less amount more burdensome than one 
of greater, merely because the per centage is less, 
If the simple stating of the gentleman’s argument 
does not answer it, | am willing it sball go un- 
answered. Is it more grevious to pay sixty or 
seventy cents than to pay twenty or twenty-five? 
When prices are high, 1s taxation unfell? 


The Senator from South Carolina, however, de- 
clares that this is a bill for lessening, not for raising 
revenue. That Senator’s“assertions are certainly 
of high authority when accompanied with due 
proof; which, upon this oceasion, he has not 
deigned to present, necessary as it was in an argu- 
ment of this sort. If true, he should have shown 
itin detail. The loose, general allegation, [ am 
not called any further to answer. Nay, the omis- 
sion to establish it, by entering into particulars, 
must be taken as an abandonment of that part of 
the question. 

Protection, he asserts, should, at best, be acci- 
dental, not incidental. By this he means, I pre- 
sume, that it shall always be unintended, and shall 
occur by chance, not choice. In a word, you are 
not to seek, by the adjustment of the subjects or rate 
of duties, any possible advantage to your people; 
but must take special care to lay your imposts 
with a high staiesmanlike absence of any design 
or calculation whatever, and piously commit the 
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consequences to chance or Providence altogether, 
This, 1 esn only say, is not the doctrine of Mr. 
Madison, General Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, or 
anybody else I have everheard of, except the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, and one of the Sena- 
tors from Alabama, [Mr. Baapy.j 

The same Senator iasisted, in another partof his 
argument, that this bill would bring into the treas- 
ury a redundant income; as did the high tariff of 
1828. Without stopping to compare this assertion 
with his elaborate attempt to prove that, by hay- 
ing gone beyond the proper revenue points, it must 
diminish importations, and sodecrease the income, 
I can say that, in the present state of trade and of 
that limited consumption, which the universal di- 
minution of men’s means threatens, the soundest and 
most practical opinions incline generally to doubt 
whether, after al!, this bill will give us revenue 
enough. 

The Senator has spoken, too, of the prosperity 
which has ensued from the reduction of duties ef- 
fected by the compromise act. Where is it, sir? 
In what pursuit? In what branch of business? In 
what period of time? Duties, under that act, de- 
clined very slightly until 1839 Up to that time, 
duties sufficiently high for protection prevailed, If 
the country prospered then, it was not under the 
operation of low duties. 

In what period has so great prosperity been wit- 
nessed? Will the Senator tell me what interest is 
now in so prosperous a condition as before his 
epoch of national happiness? Is it the iron busi- 
ness, Which we know to be on the verge of general 
ruin? Is it the grain growing interest? Is it navi- 
gation? Is it the sugar-planting? Is it the grazing 
interest? Is it cotton? or what is it?) For my life, 
I cannot discover any one branch of industry which 
is not suffering grievously. 1 really cannot im- 
agine what the Senator means when he speaks of 
the beneficent effects of a measure, since which we 
have witnessed hardly anything but a calamity that 
has been growing deeper and deeper every day. 

If low duties conferred prosperity, we should now 
be in the most flourishing condition ever seen; for 
the rate now actually in force is lower than ever, 
being only 163 per cent. Where are the glad ef- 
fects that ought to ensue?’ Is any branch of busi- 
ness becoming more thriving? Are prices rising? 
Is employment more easily found, or wages im- 
proving? Is labor in demand, or capital finding 
advantageous uses? Yet money is abundant in the 
large cites; there is more than can find profitable 
employment or safeinvestment. ‘Trade,in a word, 
stagnates; and there is, in the face of all the Sen- 
ator’s theories, no importation, though we have 
reached the realization almost of the Senator’s 
ideas, and come to a nearly unrestricted com- 
merece. 


Compare, on the other hand, this state of things 
with that which followed the tariff of 1828, mock- 
ing all the prophecies of those who had denounced 
wo upon the country if it should be adopted. Did 
it ruin the revenue, as was then so confidently pre- 
dicted? The very contrary: it produced a redun- 
daney. Did it destroy commerce, as it was pro- 
claimed by the free-trade philosophers it was certain 
todo? By no means: our foreign trade was never 
more flourishing than under it. Well, was it fatal 
to the manufacturers? No: they, in spite of the 
South Carolina Senator’s axioms on the subject, 
were ill-advised enough ta flourish exceedingly. 
But surely it must have ruined every Southern in- 
terest; for these gentlemen seem to hold that every- 
thing which benefits the rest of the country must 
be fatal to the South: yet, even the price of cot- 
ton was high under it. And this, as I have already 
said, was under high duties; for the reduction, 
even under the compromise, was inconsiderab'e, 
till within the last two years—years of the lowest 
duties and the deepest distress which we have ever 
seen! 

The Senator speaks as if it were the manufac- 
turers alone who are moving for the sort of protec- 
tion now claimed: he refuses to see the plainest 
fact—that the regular manufacturing establishments 
constitute but a very smal] part of the great and 
the diversified interests that ask this indirect assist- 
ance. Farmers, graziers, wool-growers, ship- 
owners, mechanics, artisans, laborers, and the very 
women that sew for bread, with whole classes of 
others that I need not name, swel] the vast crowd 
of the suffering industrions who supplicate you for 
some such measure as this, I may, among these, 
state a particular case (that of the wool-growers) 
asless known. Their distress may be imagined, 
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when the fact is told that the entire shearing of 
1841 remains yet on hand unsold. 

In the system of the South Carolina Senator, ex- 
ports stand as the great measure of national pros- 
perity; and tothem he would of course direct all 
public care. Now, he statés the entire amount of 
those of this country at one hundred millions of 
dollars. Butthe productions of the entire active 
industry of the nation are, it seems, two thousand 
millions. ‘Thus one-twentieth of what we annually 
produce is sent abroad. Now, how is it that any 
other hundred millions of these annual fruits of our 
labor is not just as valuable as the exports?! Does 
the fact of their being sold to foreigners, to supply 
some other want, make them better than what sup- 
ies yet another want, without any such exchange? 
Vhy, | humbly entreat to know, is this particular 
hundred millions more than nineteen times as val- 
uable as each of the others? Is cotton sold at nine- 
teen limes as much profitas anything else? Is that 
the deplorable condition in which that branch of 
culture ist’ Surely (as the Senator says of manu- 
factures) if exported commodities are as valuable 
as all that, they can take care of themselves; and 
we, meantime, had better see what can be done 
for the remaining nineteen-twentieths of our pro- 
ductions that stay and are used at home. If this 
is what is called political economy, I wish the Sen- 
ator joy of what it teaches him. 

But if exports be the great aim to which all legis- 


lation is to be devoted, 1] can tell the Senator by 
what easy process ours can be largely swelled. 


Let us get the price of flour down to two dollars as 
soon as we can; it will go abroad abundantly at once. 
So of salted provisions of every kind. Nay, we 
can export everything, by giving all away; and, 
as our exports will thus be incalculably enlarged, 
we shall certainly be at once the richest and the 
most prosperous people on the earth, 

For my part, I never before understood why things 
were to be sent abroad, or why it is not just as well 
to dispose of them in a home market of diversified 
climate and soil. Ihave thought that if this mere 
surplus, which makes up our exports, were struck 
from existence, it would hardly be felt. As to cot- 
ton, of which the culture dates only some fifty years 
back, we certainly got along once without it, and 
that ata time when our resources were infinitely 
smaller and less various than now. We fought 
through the Revolution without it; without it we 
earned that famous and merited encomium of Mr. 
Burke, upon the hardy, the active, the indefatigable, 
the indomitable genius of this country, yet in the in- 
fancy of all those qualities which then attracted his 
eloquent praise. 

The Senator says that other nations, growing 
enlightened, “are casting off these trammels of re- 
striction.” Yet soon after, (1 know not how,) he told 
us that “all but savage States are supplying them- 
selves.” We, then, I suppose, are in this category 
of savage States, and are to be supplied by every 
body but ourselves. But if civilized nations are 
supplying themselves, it is, lam induced to think, 
by taking good care that nobody else shall supply 
them; and accordingly, as far as I can judge, they 
are doing anything else but relaxing their restrictive 
systems. Look, sir, at the late results of inquiries 
by a British parliamentary commission into the 
comparative consumption of British manufactures 
in other countries. It seems that each inhabitant 
of Prussia uses seven cents worth of British goods, 
each Russian fifteen cents worth, each Dane seven- 
teen cents, each Frenchman twenty cents, and each 
inhabitant of the United States four dollars and 
two cents worth! 

But the Senator says, “the manufacturersask for 
high prices, that they may be protected.” Sir, the 
manufacturers protect you, rather than you them. 
They confer upon you safety from high prices, 
from fluctuations, and that influx of foreign com- 
modities which drained you of your gold and silver. 
It is they who, by steady and uniform supply, main- 
tain equality in your market, and give stability to 
property and occupation of all other kinds. I will 
not, however, panegyrize them; nor need I, in de- 
fending this bill. which is, as have said all along, 
not for them, nor for anybody else, but for your 
empty treasury. 

The Senator exclaims, however, that “truth is 
mighty, and will prevail.” So [ think, too, sir. I 
see it advancing on allsides. On this question, a 
very remarkable change of opinion has of late 
manifested itself in some parts of the South even. 
A growing conviction of the necessity of a more 
national, a more domestic policy, salutes our eyes 
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throughout the country. A legislation that shall 
guard our own industry, will, I am _ confident, 
speedily prevail; not to the injury of the cotton in- 
terest, or any other, but to the common benefit of 
every occupation. 


SPEECH OF MR. WOODBRIDGE, 
OF MICHIGAN. 
In Senate, April 21, 1842—On presenting the peti- 
tion of Aaron Weeks, of Michigan. 

Mr. Pearsipent: It becomes my duty to present, for 
the consideration of the Senate, the petition of 
Aaron Weeks, esq., of Michigan. The object of 
the petition is to obtain compensation for damages 
sustained by the petitioner and his associates, in 
consequence of being prevented, by the force and 
violence of your soldiery, from the execution of a 
contract they had entered into with the State of 
Michigan for opening a ship-canal. The case is 
one of deep interest, and involves considerations of 
great magnitude. 

At an early period of its history as a State, Michi- 
gan adopted an extensive system of internal im- 
provements: roads, canals, and railways were deem- 
ed essential by her, in order to induce a more early 
settlement of her wilderness country, and in order 
to develop her extensive resources, agricultural, 
mineral, and commercial. Among other objects, 
that of constructing a ship-canal at the Sault de 
Ste. Marie constituted a part of her plan. But 
the project of connecting that immense sheet of 
water, Lake Superior, with the group of lakes be- 
low, Was a wile interesting to so many States, and 
destined to affect, in so great a degree, the com- 
merce of so immense a country, that the Legisla- 
ture thought it should be deemed rather a national 
than a State affair; and the more especially, also, 
because, being on the very verge of your national 
boundary, such a work could not fail to be of the 
utmost importance with a view to the military and 
naval defence of the country. ‘The Legislature of 
Michigan therefore presented the subject here for 
your consideration; but it seems to have failed en- 
lirely to arrest your favorable notice. That State 
then sent up its own talented engineers. 

A minute and scientific examination of the local- 
ity, and of everything connected with the work, was 
completed; and a detailed estimate of the expense 
of constructing the work was made, and reported to 
that Legislature. By that estimate, it manifestly 
appeared that the whole work might be completed 
for less than $150,000 In this stage of the matter, 
the subject was again pressed upon your notice by 
the State authorities; but again their appeal was 
unsuecesstul. Finding, thus, that the national 
councils were utterly opposed to any favorable con- 
sideration of the matter, the State, limited as its re- 
sources were, determined itself to undertake the 
work. Its board of internal improvement were ac- 
cordingly instructed to enter into contracts for the 
completion ot the work. Proper appropriations 
were made, contracts were entered into, and, I be- 
lieve, eight or ten thousand dollars were advanced 
by the State. The petitioner (Aaron Weeks) be- 
came interested in those contracts to the extent, I 
think, of one-third of the whole work; and he did 
not delay the commencement of his operations. He 
purchased all the requisite tools, and procured, at 
great expense, a stock of provisions for the whole 
season. He hired fifty men; chartered a large and 
commodious vessel; and, with all his men, provis- 
ions, &c. sailed up several hundred miles, to the 
scene of his intended operations—having first made 
the requisite arrangements for sending up an in- 
creased number of workmen, so soon as such in- 
creased number could work to advantage. He ar- 
rived at the Sault; and it was in the evening, 1 
think, of the day of his arrival, that he received an 
intimation from some lieutenant in your service— 
then, 1 think, in the quartermaster’s department— 
importing that he would not be permitted to proceed 
in his work! You had thenthere, as youstill have, 
a small stockade, called Fort Brady; and one, or 
perhaps two, companies of troops. Some inter- 
course was then immediately had between the pe- 
titioner and the captain in command at the garri- 
son, the result of which was a still more peremptory 
inhibition against his proceeding. Astonished and 
appalled at this unexpected difficulty, in a situation 
in which it was impossible for him to have any 
timely communication with the State board of in- 
ternal improvements, and beyond the reach of pro- 
fessional advice, he was thus thrown back upon 
the suggestions of his own energetic but uncultur- 
ed mind as to what course he should pursue. 
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He had already incurred expenses jchi 
enough to absorb his fortune; fe had ‘aon - ow 
under a severe and heavy penalty, to fulfil the comity miles 


tract he had entered into with the State; he 


inton t 
heard the State called a “sovereign State,” ; 


preys for 


supposed she ae at least the right anq ong its CO 
power to regulate and establish her own roads aty mil 
canals, and other public works; the Indian title Miler, 20W, 

the country had long, long before, been extinguish ices, CC 
and the site of the proposed cana! was far from a jally as. 
of the defensive works of the garrison. Such wollmgplic dom 


the views which seemed to 


resent themselves fame exempt £ 


his mind over night, and he determined to Proc psent, 

in the morning with his work. The next day awork, 
cordingly, he placed his men upon the preserjjjjilmmond a dou 
line of his work, with their spades, mattocks ft is alse 
axes; and had not been more than two or th itions 

hours at work, when, apparently, the whole bollring £0 
of the garrison, in battle array, moved down yp spor im 


him. The spades and axes ot his men we 
wrenched from them, and the whole of his § 
workmen were forcibly driven, at the point of 
bayonet, from the ground! Now, then, no alten 
tive seemed to remain but to re-embark his me 
This he proceeded with all diligence to do. Wy 


pars SINC! 
This river 
0, from | 
‘arge est 
s mouth. 
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became of his year’s supply of provisions, I do y jqpary, th 
know; but he himself returned to the seat of Gil. Th 
ernment of the State, and made some report of MMble, ar 

roceedings. Some official intercourse was jh nthe ing 
had between the Governor of that State and mains, i 
national authorities, the termination of which | nd the b 
not precisely know. But, so far as I do know, padmire 
petitioner has not, I believe, been called to accoulllsc with 
for the pecuniary advances made to him by ized Up 
State; nor has he been sued, I suppose, upon posing 


bonds; and no relief seems to have been otheryi 
accorded to him. 


It is not my purpose to go into a minute exar 
nation of this matter now—it is not the appropri 
time. But it is easy to perceive that it involy 
collaterally, if not directly, considerations of 
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nd far 0 
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perhaps: 


gravest character. If a member of this Uniongipavigatio 
a State, which you call a “sovereign State”—ha pon 
more 


not the right and en peny to lay out and esiabli 
in 


its own roads according to its own pleasure; if It was | 


may not excavate its own canals, and erect and compat the L 
struct its own public works, according to its oWMRion that i 
opinion as to what it may consider its own peo, enlarg 
or the public good may require, without first ob and, by 

ing your permission and consent—it is quite time make ap 
should be known. And if a State has not MMi the rea 


power, it will not be immaterial to consider wh 
attributes of sovereignty a “sovereign State” ot 

Union does possess; or, whether any; and which 
her internal concerns, if any, she may herself reg 
late. Ifthe eminent domain rest here, and all so 
reignty remain with this National Government, 
the authorized agents of that State, when in 

execution of the orders of its government, are to 
thus set at defiance, and treated with contumely 
your soldiers; it is at least desirable that you 
the nation should know it, 


Sir, the petitioner sets out his story fully 
truly, | believe; and the proof will be found, I} 
lieve, very fully to substantiate it. I respectf 
ask that the petition be read, and then that it be: 
ferred, canine with the documents accompaD 
it, to the Committee of Claims. 

This petition being for the present disposed 0 
have two or three others, sir, which I desire 1 
to present, and which have relation to the s 
general subject—the national commerce of tho 
interior seas. The first is the memorial ofsevebl 
eight citizens of Kalamazoo, praying for an ap} 

riation for the improvement and protection 0 
Seabee at the mouth of the river of that name. 
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similar in its object to several other petitions Sir, it 
have already presented here. This river iste analyze 
tributary stream of the Mississippi, as is strange 'ary st 
alleged in one of the daily papers of this cily;! —— 
itempties into Lake Michigan, nearly two hundrgg™y Well sai 
miles round the coast, northeasterly from Chicagggy eung t 
It is a beautiful river, extending far into the i _ 
rior of the peninsula of Michigan. It has 4 tal XK 
steamboat navigation for about forty miles from int 
mouth, and then is interrupted by rapids. It ae 
through a region of surpassing fertility; and thowgggy Mistak 
but a small part of the country is reclaimed! — 
its wilderness condition, yet the memorialiss ¥ 
you that there-are already upon its waters njpeqgge Sought 
flouring mills, erected at a cost of more thal S¥ggm ¢™ sea 
000, and thirty-five saw-mills, at a cost of impeac 
than $40,000. In addition to the strong reasons Wi tk 
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signed in the memorial for making the appro? 
tion it asks, I wish to remark, that one of ihe 
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vem termini of the large canal which the State 
“Michigan has projected across the peninsula, 
, Moant Clemens (a village some twenty or 
‘ay miles above Detroit) to Lake Michigan, is at 
inton the navigable part of this river. The 
seys for the canal have been made; much work 
: es course has been done, and some fifteen or 
aiy miles of it have been finished. But I can- 
» pow, in the embarrassed condition of our 
‘aces, conjecture when it will be completed; es- 
‘ally as the greater part of it extends through the 
jie domain; which, according to existing laws, 
exempt from taxation, and cannot, without your 
psent, be made to contribute to the consummation 
awork, which, if it were completed, would, be- 
‘nd a doubt, add many hundred-fold to its value. 
fis also my duty to present to you two other 
tions, signed by a great number of citizens, 
ying for the extension and completion of the 
thor improvements commenced by you, some 
ars since, at the mouth of the St. Joseph river, 
Mis river acquired its name, about two centuries 
» fromthe French. ‘That people then possessed 
jarge establishment upon it, a few miles up from 
« muuth. Their settlement there progressed (as 
st of their early settlements did) first as a mis- 
nary,then as a trading, and then as a military 
vst, The remains of its ancient fortifications, yet 
sible, are an objeet of curiosity and of speculation 
sthe inquisitive traveller; and, in exploring those 
mains, in connexion with the surrounding scenery 
nd the beautiful river in sight, he will not fail 
padmire that extraordinary judgment and fore- 
»st with which the French, in those early times, 
jzed upon that and upon all the prominent and 
imposing positions in the whole of those wide- 
pread regions. The St. Joseph waters an exten- 
ve range of country as fertile as that of the Nile, 
nd far more beautiful. A small steamboat al- 
ady plies upon its waters, and ascends along its 
inding course, I think, as far as Constantine— 
perhaps one hundred and fifty miles.) Its batteau 
pavigation extends many miles above, to “The 
Three Rivers.” No human eye ever rested upon 
more beautiful or a more interesting country. 


It was in reference to this: same St. Joseph river 
that the Legislature of Indiana expressed the opin- 
jon, that it was the duty of this General Government 
lo enlarge and complete the harbor at its mouth; 
and, by their joint resolutions, petitioned you to 
make appropriations for that purpose. I listened 
tothe reading of those resolutions, and to the able 
exposition made by the talented Senator who pre- 
sented them, [Mr. Wuire,] of the principles and 
facts upon which all such applications must rest, 
with unmixed satisfaction. It was aliberal and a 

nerous interposition on the part of that great 

Bate, but it was a wise and a just one too; for Indi- 
ana has a deep interest in the proper encourage: 
ment and protection of the commerce of the great 
lakes. Besides, the St. Joseph, in its serpentine 
progress, winds its course for pene sixty miles 
through that strip of country which you have been 
pleased, in the amplitude of your power, justly or 
unjustly, to take from Michigan and give to Indi- 
ana;and there she already possesses a dense pop- 
ulation, whose prosperity most vitally depends 
upon the enlargement and security of this harbor. 
Iwas on the occasion of the presentation of these 
resolutions that the eloquent Senator from Scuth 
Carolina [Mr. Preston] was pleased to give you, 
inso animated terms, his commentaries upon your 
constitutional powers and duties in regard to the de- 
gree of protection you should furnish to the national 
commerce, and uttered his startling denunciation 
against all harbor appropriations along those inland 
seas, 

Sir,it is not at present my purpose to attempt to 
analyze the doctrines then advanced. Inthisprelim- 
mary stage of the matter I ought, perhaps, to rest 
satisfied with what has been already said, and so 
Wellsaid. In amatter, however, so deeply inter- 
— the country from which I come, andabout 
Which opinions so crude seem to prevail, I ask 
leave to say that the Senator from South Carolina 
fell into some mistakes as to matters of fact, of the 
most material and injurious bearing; and those 
mistakes being seized hold of by certain newspa- 
per writers, seem to have been made the text by 
them for more amplified essays, in which it is 
sought to underrate the commerce of those north- 
em seas, to undervalue the country itself, and to 
impeach the motives of those who come forward 
With their applications for harbor and other appro- 
priations there, Two or three days ago, sir, my 
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colleague, the Representative from Michigan in the 
other House, put into my hand a newspaper, print- 
ed in this city, and which contained one of those 
effusions to which I allude, and which I read with 
the same feelings of grief (and I may say of indig- 
nation, too) which I know it produced upon the 
mind of my colleague. With newspaper writers, 
sir, 1 have nothing to do here; but I must say that 
it is extremely to be regretted that those who in 
that way affect to mould and to guide the public 
opinion, should not take some small pains to ac- 
quaint themselves more fully with the subject 
about which they write, before they assume to be 
public Mentors. 


“Men little think how immorally they act in 
rashly meddling with what they do not understand.” 
Nor can they at all estimate the amount of injury 
they inflict, both individual and public, by their 
bold assumption of premises that have no founda- 
tion in wk But unhappily, sir, the Senator 
from South Carolina may have furnished, as I 
have said, a text for too much of that newspaper 
essay. He has fancied to himself, and so assum- 
ed, that you have no navigation in those immense 
inland seas—no commerce there to protect. He 
has fancied to himself that nature had denied to 
Lake Michigan, around its whole circumference, 
all benefit of a single harbor. In the overflowing 
richness of his poetic imagination, he has been 
pleased to suppose that the shores of that lake, of a 
thousand miles, consisted of one high continuous 
rocky acclivity; and that out of the solid rock Con- 
gress was called upon to excavate, cut out, blow up 
suitable and convenient harbors, in order that you 
might thus create a commerce which does not now 
exist. Sir, the inspirations of poetry never yet did 
furnish a safe guide for the lawgiver. And when 
the Senator from South Carolina shall do us the 
honor to visit our wide-spread and picturesque 
country, (and I hope he will do us that honor,) he 
will then find that his conceptions of its natural 
conformations, as well as its existing commerce, 
are entirely fallacious, 

True, indeed, as he passes up the straits that con- 
nect the two great lakes, and rounds the northern 
point of our peninsula, he will see a cold, repulsive, 
and reckyshore. But when heshall have passed the 
island of Michilimackinac, (the Gibraltar of that 
northern Mediterranean,) and its high and rocky 
apex shall have faded from his sight in the distance, 
then, sir, he may coast around its beautiful shores 
for hundreds and hundreds of miles, and nowhere 
see a rock, nor a stone, nora pebble even, much 
larger than a musket ball. No high hill then comes 
down to the shore, obstructing his sight--no 
range of broken mountains rests in the back grounds. 
It is alla country of gentle undulations, or rather 
an inclined plane, gradually depressing and flatten- 
ing dow, till it meets all around that continuous belt 
of moveable sand which encircles the whole cireum- 
ference, and bounds the mighty waters of that inland 
sea. And, as he coasts along, he will see, especially 
on the eastern shore, the frequent large and beauti- 
ful rivers, whose pent up waters are constantly 
struggling to force their obstructed course through 
and over this bar of sand at the mouth—a work 
constantly renewed, because every successive storm 
constantly renews the obstacle. Now, it is there, 
sir, within the mouths of these rivers, that the har- 
bors are which nature gave us; and when once 
within them, there is, in general, neither want of 
space nor want of depth. Why, sir, at the outlet 
of this very river, (the Kalamazoo)—the shortest 
and the smallest of the two—the proudest ship that 
carries your flag across the ocean, if it were there, 
would find ample space and ample depth. And 
some few miles above, (some thirty or forty only,) 
where the Grand river empties, your whole navy, 
steamers and all, if it were transported to the lakes, 
would ride in safety and with convenience, if once 
it could pass the bar of loose sand at its mouth. 
But that bar, increasing, as it is, from year to year, 
now excludes all the vessels of the lakes that draw 
more than seven or eight feet of water. 

Sir, it is with these harbors as it is, perhaps, 
with every other earthly good—tobe made fully 
available for all the purposes of which they are 
susceptible, they require the labor, the skill, and 
the industry of man. Now, it will not, I trust, be 
doubted but that harbors are indispensable to com. 
merce; nor can there be safe navigation, unless 
the entrance into them be safe, certain, and secure. 
Upon whom, then, is it devolved to make them so? 
Sir, to you is given the power to regulate this 
commerce, Outof‘its proceeds and its profits am- 
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ple means accrue, not to the States, but to you, 
Upon you, then, it is of consequence enjoined, as 
a correlative duty, that you foster, enlarge, and pro- 
tect it, Nor have you sought, heretofore, to elude 
or evade this duty, Whatpart is there of the broad 
ocean, into which your commercial marine has 
found its way, that fs not witnessed your protec- 
tion of it?—that has not also witnessed the proud 
bearing of your vessels of war? And why is this? 
Why, unless it be that you may thef better foster, 
enlarge, and protect that commerce, which consti- 
tutes, and which is intended to constitute, the great 
source of your own revenue? 


But the gentleman from South Carolina was 
pleased to imagine that, throughout those vast in- 
terior seas, you had no commerce to protect; that 
the object of these applications was to cut outa com- 
petent number of ha:bors from the solid roek, in 
order that you might thus create a commerce which 
does not now exist. Sir, as gentlemen set all to- 
pography at defiance, when they suppose the whole 
circumference of Lake Michigan (where scareely 
a rock can be found) to consist of one solid rock, so 
they would seem to spurn the most authentic statis- 
tical proofs, when they assume that there is no com- 
merce there to protect. Now, there is authentic evi- 
dence before you, sir, that, from the thriving little 
town of Milwaukie, in Wisconsin, on the western 
shore of Lake Michigan, and new as the settlement 
of that country is, there was exported more than 
$200,000 worth of products last year; and that its 
imports during the same year,—comprising, no 
doubt, the property brought in by emigrants—nearly 
equalled two millions of dollars worth. The con- 
stituted authorities of the same town tell you that 
the lives lost within the last few years on Lake 
Michigan, by shipwreck, exceed one hundred; 
and that more than one million and a half of dol- 
lars worth of property was in like manner lost or 
destroyed by the same shipwrecks; and these ship- 
wrecks they attribute to the want of harbors—or to 
the want, rather, of a sate and convenient entrance 
into the harbors around that sea. 


Another authentic document on your tables in- 
forms us that the average number of arrivals and 
departures of vessels and steamboats at and from 
Chicago, in Illinois, during the past season, equals 
150 per month; that the importations into that flour- 
ishing port during the last year equalled two mil- 
lions of dollars in amount; and that, during the 
same year, nineteen vessels were shipwrecked 
on Lake Michigan. The Legislature of Indiana 
compute the yearly exports from Michigan City at 
about half a million; and authentic documents 
show that the shipments from St. Joseph alone 
amounted, for the last year, to $688,000 worth. 
How, then, can it be pretended that there is no 
commerce, no navigation, on Lake Michigan to 
protect? 


But Michigan is but one of a group of lakes, 
each connected with the other, and all constituting 
one immense sea—the magnitude of which it seems 
difficult, for those who have not seen it, to realize. 
Without stopping to consider of the probable amount 
of the commerce elsewhere upon Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron, at Green Bay, at Racine, at 
Michilimackinac, at the Sault de Ste. Marie; but 
passing down, you will discover, by the official re- 
turns, that the registered and licensed tonnage of 
Detroit for 1840 was, I think, exceeding 11,000 
tons; and now, | presume, must exceed 12,000. The 
tonnage of Cleveland was returned, I think, at 
about 9,000 tons for 1840; and that of Buffalo, I 
have been told, can scarcely fall short of 14,000 
tons. 


What may be the tonnage of all the other dis- 
tricts on Lake Erie, lam not advised; but it may 
be judged ot, perhaps, by the alleged fact that the 
number of entries and departures at Buffalo ex- 
ceeded 4,000, and at Cleveland they exceeded 3,000; 
of which last near 400 were clearances for British 
ports, or for the Weiland Canal. The topographi- 
cal engineers you sent to Lake Erie report to you 
that there is annvally introduced into, and dis- 
charged at Cleveland, and distributed in Ohio, or 
else through its canal sent to the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers, as much as ten millions of dollars’ 
worth of dutiable merchandise, the duties upon 
which were doubtless secured at New York, Bos- 
ton, or elsewhere; while the whole commerce of 
those upper lakes, as you are told inthe documents 
which accompany the President’s message, cannot 
fall short of twenty-five millions of dollars a year. 
And ye* gentlemen imagine to themselves that there 
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are no American seamen, no navigation, ne com- 
merce, there to protect. 

Sir, to harbor such a fallacy—much more to adopt 
it as your basis of action—is unworthy of the Sen- 
ate; and to us of the Northwest it does deep injust- 
ice. lt implies, too, a disregard of the great inter- 
ests of that country, which | am sure would not ex- 
ist if the magnitude of those interests were better 
understood. Fourteen years ago, sir, a different 
sentiment prevailed here; for it was as long ago as 


‘that, and perhaps longer, that you first commenced 


your harbor improvements upon Lake Erie. And 
for those improvements there was then, as there is 
now, adouble motive. One was, that the commerce 
of those regions was deemed worthy to be thus 
protected; another was, that these same harbor im- 
provements were considered an indispensable means 
of extending to that whole exposed frontier of the 
nation a suitable and effective military and naval 
protection. You had a special regard to both these 
considerations when you directed those works at the 
river Raisin and Laplaisanee bay to be commenced, 
which, befure their completion, you have been 
pleased to d scontinue. 

But, sir, | will delay the Senate no longer by 
remarks which may perhaps seem inopportune. It 
has pained me to have felt obliged to make any upon 
the presentation of these petiuions. I respectfully 
move that they be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and wiil indulge in no idle fears but 
that the Senate will feel disposed to do whatsvever 
justice and sound policy may seem to require. 





SPEECH OF MR. APPLETON. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In the House of Representatives, July 5, 1842—In 
Cowm tlee of the Wholeon the state of the Union 


on the tariff and compromise act. 

Mr APPLETON rose and said: 

Mr. Caataman. ‘The relation in which I stand, 
as the representative of great commercial and 
manufacturing interests, and the course which this 
debate has taken, impose on me the duty of ad- 
dressing this committee on the all-important sub- 
ject before them. ‘This committee, [am quite sure, 
share with me deep regret and sympathy at the sad 
event by which this duty has devolved on me, 
which had been so much better performed by my 
predecessor, [Mr. Winraror.}] Possibly, the cir- 
cumstance that I have so recently come up here, 
out from the great body of the people, may give 
me some advantage in making known to this com- 
mittee the state of public opinion abroad on the 
subject before us. ‘The fact is, there is a deep and 
pervading distrust, especially in the mercantile 
community, whether this Congress will not fail to 
perform iis most obvious, tts most imperative daty— 
that of providing the ways and means for carry- 
ing on the Government. It is not, perhaps, sur- 
prising that thes apprehension, this distrust, should 
exit; when itis considered how long-continued 
and how creat have been the embarrassments of the 
treasnry—al one time amounting to an inability 
io meet current demands, and, as yet, no sufficivnt 
remedy, no reliel accomplished. I do not men. 
tion this to throw censure on anybody or any par- 
ty. Tam myself aware of the difficulties of the 
case. 1 simply state the fact of the state of the 
public mind. Here lies the difficulty. It is the 
real apprehension that this Congress may fail to 
provide the necessary revenue, which is the cause 
that your loens hang a dead weight on the market, 
whaiever terms you offer. This apprehension 
will not be diminished by the event of the last few 
days; on the contrary, | apprehend it will be con- 
veried into all but dismay at the prospect before us. 
Under these circumstances, | do call upon this 
commitiee, upon this House, to lay aside all con- 
siderauons of party, all miaor objects and individ- 
ual preferences, and to unite in the performance 
of this solemn duty of providing the means of 
carrying ov the Government without unnecessary 
delay : 

We have such a bill before us—a bi!l to raise 
revenue by duties on imports; and the great ques- 
tion which divides this committee is, whether we 
shall abandon the principle which has been acted 
upon in levying duties ever since the establish- 
ment of the Government—that of discriminating 
and specific dnties; and adopt a new system never 
tried in this or any other country—the system of 
a horizontal uniform rate of duty on all commodi- 
ties, according to their value, 

These are the two systems before us, embodied 

















in two bills—the bill presented by the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means; and the bill 
resented by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 

IapersuaM,] on the part of the minority of that 
committee Igo forthe old system—tor discrimi- 
nation to favor and protect our Own productions 
and our own industry; for specific duties to guard 
against fraud. 

“The ground relied-on, ond the only argument in 
favor of the new system, is the act of March 2, 
1833, by which the old system was to be brought to 
a final close on the first day of July, and which is 
commonly dignified with the name of the com- 
promise act. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, we are told that this act 
contains a solemn compact, and thatto interfere 
with its operation will be an act of legislative perfi- 
dy. That was the language of the gentleman rom 
‘Tennessee, [Mr. Brown.] And we are told, inthe 
report made by the gentleman from Georgia, [ Vr. 
HapeersiaM,] “that that compact was,made with 
all the formalities of any other law or compact of 
the Government,” &c. ‘This view has been again 
presented to us in the veto message, and in the long 
debate upon it. Now, Mr, Chairman, I have some- 
thing to say on this matter. As a member? of the 
22d Congress, which passed this bill, which made 
this compact, as it is called, | ought to know some- 
thing of it. As the representative then, as now, of 
a great manatacturing nterest—that interest which 
is Said to be bound by it—I am one of the parties to 
whom the charge of legislative perfidy will apply, 
if the view of the gentleman trom Tennessee is 
correct. Yes, sir, 1 do know something of this 
matter, and my principal object in rising at this 
time is to set 10 in its true light before this House 
and the county. 

When the highly distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky (the author of the compromise bill) ar- 
rived in this cit?, from Philadelphia, to take his 
seat in the Senate at the 2d session of the 22d Con- 
gress, he sought an interview, the very morning 
after his arrival, with a distinguished gentleman, 
then my colléague, now holding the highest execu- 
tive office in the Government of Massachusetts, and 
myself. He unfolded to us his plan; he embodied 
it in a bill, substantially the same as that which ac- 
tually passed, for our examination and considera- 
tion. We had repeated interviews. The result 
was, from first to last we refused to become parties 
to the measure. We considered it an abandonment 
of the principle of protection in levying duties 

Mr. Clay took a different view of the matter, 
He labored hard to convince us that it involved no 
such abandonment—that no future Congress would 
be bound bytheact. He dwelt much onthe chances 
that circumstances might oceur which would make 
a grealer revenue necessary than would be pro- 
duced under the act, when the whole subject would 
be open for legislation. : 

He failed to convince us; we took a different 
view of the principle involved, and refused to sus- 
tain the measure. His success was no better in 
other quarters; and, for a considerable time, the 
measure appeared to have been abandoned. Cir- 
cumstances compelled me to be absent a part of 
that session. During my absence, on the 12th of 
February, and only twenty days before the end of 
the session, the bill was introduced into the Senate, 
where it lingered and labored. On my return to 
this House on the 25th of February, | was inform- 
ed by a distinguished gentleman from Georgia, 
now on the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that the whole matter was settled. 
A caucus of his party (the Jackson party) bad been 
held the evening before, at which it was decided to 
adopt Mr. Clay’s bill. Of course it would be car- 
ried, whether the manufacturers liked it or not. 
To be sure, it was to be accompanied by another 
bill, to which was attached a name not quite so eu- 
phonions; it was to be accompanied by what was 
generally called the ‘force bill,” sometimes the 
“bloody bill ;” and it was arranged that they should 
go through, side by side, and never lose sight of 
each other. Accordingly, sir, the compromise bill 
was introduced into the House that very day, and 
carried through with railroad speed—the whole 
representation of the manufacturing interest voting 
against tt. 

Tt was a compromise ; but who were the parties, 
Mr. Chairman? They were the Jackson party, 
and the State of South Carolina, The manufac- 
turers were in some sense a party. Theyewere the 
victims, the sacrifice offered upon the altar, to con- 
summate the reconciliation of two hostile parties. 
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And yet we are told that we, who 6 
with all our strength, are bound by 
The gentleman from Tennessee rea, 
speech of Governor Davis, made jp 
the bill, in which he pointed out th 
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which he would stand should he yore for 0 was an @ 
But he voted against it. And yet the el murers 2 
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quotes it as sustaining the compromise wh 
true application is wholly the other way 
was no doubt an inadvertence. He y,>iy 
quoted from the speech of a ceutlenay ¢ 
Rhode Island, [Mr. Buaces,] in which they 
ter of the bill was denounced in no very a 
terms, and even its author was not spaied ' 
But, Mr. Chairman, there is another y;. 
this matter. What is the basis, the fouy ai 
which this compromise rests, as between aan 
parties to it—the Jackson party, and the Dull 
of South Carolina? " 
Sir, it rests on the theory that impost datic: 
in fact duties upon production. Vhe theory 
monly called the forly-Lale theoru—a theory wi 
asserts that a duty of forty per cent. on Woolf 
or cutlery imported into New York, isa tual} 
tax of forty per cent. levied on the cotton of § 
Carolina, by its reduction of the price jn the y 
ket to thatextent. The whole complaint of g 
Carolina, of the unequal operation of the yy 
was founded on that theory. Does any one a, 
itt Let him read the report of Mr MeDufie 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Mos 
of Febraary 8, 1832—a web of sophistry mos, 
fully and skilfully put together. . 
I quote the following irom page 15: 
“So far as the protecting duties operate mop 
as taxes upon consumption, there can be no g} 
inequality in the burdens they impose upon the 
ferent portions of the Union; and whatever jy 
quality there may be, as it is founded upon a Jay 
consumption, it may be fairly presumed to be g 
companied by a corresponding ability to consoq 
But, regarding protecting duties as taxes—diserj 
inating and partial taxes upon production, there 
nothing but inequality in their operation.” formerly 
This is a distinct admission that the wholee xamine 
plaint of South Carolina rested on that theogimmlengih. 
In fact, the whole report, and Mr. MecDofigmpat wh 
speeches, had no other object and purpose bai gthe matt 
sustain that view of the wrongs of the Souimman of 
That theory, Isuppose, may be said to have gagmmwes intr 
to the tomb of the Capulets—to be amongst (gn, in IS 
things which have been. Possibly, however, them The obj 
are some lingering believers in South Caroliggmmg wth, 
But, if the practical operation of the compromigmmtied Ju 
act, during lis present greatest reduction, does ggg es of 
convince them that a reduction of duties does nqqgun. 1 
(as was contended) raise the price of cotton, theme! (he 
must be most desperate believers in absiractiongimminiunv 
in opposition to the evidence of. the senses, the cot 
Now, Mr. Chairman, as the compromise sqggw ule ¢ 
rested on no other basis than a false theory—a ihqmmgprese4 
ory universally admitted to be false--why shonlg™matucle 
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we regret iistermination? It has answered its pag. The 
pose; it has accomplished its object. 1 recolieqmmion tha 
very well when the honorable gentleman (rom Keagmoue hu 
tucky (then Judge, now Governor Letcher) intragmmtie qu 





er clas 





duced the bill into the House, and asked me to vo 
for it, the reasons on which he urged me to do sommm™e, be 
that South Carolina was sick of ber present pos Manut 
tion, and wanted an apology for a retreat. Hi know! 
precise language was, “The nuillifiers are ina agg eres 














fix ; they only want a hole to creep out of ; andth _Sit, 
are willing to creep out of a very smali one. LAMBS | 
them have it.” And yet these same gentlem, t! oa 

; ales 


nullifiers, when they got home, boasted, with 
great flourish, that they had achieved a tremendov 
triumph, and had brought Congress and the cout 
try to their feet. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with a knowledge of thes 
faets, I cannot admit the saered character of th 
measure, which adopts a prineiple in the collectia 
of the revenue most inconvenient and uwnsal; 
which abandons discrimination for any purpos 
whatever—a policy never adopted by any nattt 
under heaven. Sir, I denounce and repudiate this 
compromise bill, im its assumed character of a bing 
ing compact, as an arrant imposture, in no way & 
titled to the respect with which it has been treated, 
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nor to any respect whatever. T regret exceedingly ee 
to see the opinions of the Chief Mag'strate on this chin 
bill in his late communication to this House. With pe 





all possible desire to think favorably of his mets 
ures, I cannot but consider th’s compromise bil 
a miserable foundation on which to rest the tr 
mendous power of the veto, Even the original 
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e nies to it are extinct, or are merged into one. 
4 hdl bas Givished lis course. Itshould die. I believe, 
roy fact, it is dead. 7 

Sot that | would cast any censure on the h ighly 
svicdimmaingaished individual who is the author of this 


» Heacied, no doubt, from the highest motives. 
b was an act of mercy and peace, and the manu- 
agrers acquiesced. Now, 1t so happened that 
» yery conngency Which Mr. Clay pointed out 
é ~ an inducement to Its adoption, has actually ar- 
The revenue has fallen far below the ex- 
ay Mabenatares of the Government, making rates of 
buy higher than 20 per cent. unavoidable. The 
Legon y question therefore is, on what principle shall 
wiflicient revenue bill be constructed? 


hy ved. 


We The opinion of mercantile men, and the expe- 
aij nce of all nations, are in favor of specific duties 
Om uy c ° 
the fli all practicable eases, We may learn something 


nuljiame wis paruicalat from the bill of Sir R. Peel. Or 
rid enumerated articles, 608 are specific, 106 ad 
itive fiievorem. On the continent of Europe, the princi- 
ne eiscarried still farther, and cotton and woollen 
y wigmanatactures are subject to a specific duty—gener- 
Woolly by weight. The honorable gentleman from 
tualigmoeorgia [Mr. Hapersaam] objects to specific duties, 
of Sahat ey impose the same daty on the inferior ar- 
he miimbicle, and thus throw the heaviest duty on the poor- 
if Soller classes. I do not think there is much in this ar- 
¢ taimeoment. It is more than compensated by the ten- 
\e dolliimeency to exclude the inferior, unwholesome, and 
hiffiefammnshy articles, Which tempt by a low price, whilst 
Meammmhey are intrinsically thedearest commodities, For 
nost ais reason Tam in favor of diminishing the num- 
rof rates of duty on teas, and abolishing that on 
bohea altogether. ‘The low duty will introduce, 
morfliiader thal name, quantities of trash, nnwholesome 
0 gf sd unfit for anybody’s use. So of many other 
the yricles. The working men of this country are en- 
rer jqmmgttied to Wholesoine food; and asto paupers, whoare 
1 lnramthe only real poor; we should hardly shape our legis- 
) be aammimlation for them, 
nsoN But, sir, the great object of denunciation of the 
‘iscrigmeentieman from Georgia is the principle of mini- 
‘herefmmuns. It so happened, Mr, Chairman, when I 
formerly had a seat on this floor, L had occasion to 
lee samine the nature of the minimums somewhat at 
theommmlcogih. Ihave neither time nor inclination to re- 
Dutig@mpat what I then said, nor to go again much into 
bot the matter. Suffice it to say, that the cotton mini- 
Sou man of six and a quarter cents the square yard 
e sammmwas introduced by Mr. Lowndes, of South Caroli- 
est (mena, in ISL6, and carried by the votes of that State. 
r, them The object was to substitute an article of American 
rolingmmegrowih, under the influence of the power-loom, 
romi@mm ven just brought into use, in the place of the cot- 
es nous of India, which then supplied our consump- 
es na@won. The success of the cotton manufacture, un- 
n, them der (he confidence inspired by that and succeeding 
cling MnunUMs, is matter of notoriety. It has reached 
ike consumption of 300,000 bates, equal to our 
ise agg Whole export in 1820, at which time Mr. Clay ex- 
~a (ham pressed the opinion that the foreign demand for the 
shoul™marucle had reached its maximum. 
The gentleman from Georgia expressed the opin- 
in that this cotton minimum, imposing a duty of 
ove hundred per cent. on cottons costing six cents 
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) intraqmm the square yard, was a great hard~hip on the poor- 
10 vom e? classes consuming these goods. This surprised 
) som me, because, as a member of the Committee on 
t posifam Manufactures, I did suppose he had acquired some 
. Hig knowledge of the actual sta‘e of a manufac'ure so 


interesting to the producers of the raw material. 
Sir, [have in my hand samples of two des: rip- 
lions of goods, which constitute, probably, about 
n, thm oe half of the entire manufacture of the United 
vith qm Sates : the one is a sample of the common sheeting 
ndougam “1d Shirting, selling at six to seven and a half cents 
coum “¢ Square yard; the other, a twilled cotton drill- 
ing, selling at about eight and a half cents the 
thesegm Quare yard. These descriptions of goods not only 


a ba 
id th 
og 


{ thi Spply our own poorer classes, but those of many 
ection ther parts of the world, beinz a very large article 
ysafe gam! export. Several cargoes have lately been, and 


irposeim™ *'° how, shipping for China; and the article of 
vatioofm “rilling finds a regular demand in Calcutta itself, 
e thi “Xe original seat of the cotton manufacture. It is 


bind ‘Ue, at the present prices of about twenty cents the 


ny eof Pound for cloth, the manufacturer is getting no 
ated ME Proht—he is barely getting back the cost of the cot- 
tingly 0 and the wages paid for labor, with nothing for 


p this ‘be Use of his capital, or the wear and tear cf ma- 
With inery, He is waiting to see the effects of a tariff 


mee-f™m ‘0 restoring general confidence, before he decides 
¢ bil shutting up his mill. 
e ref ‘tis apparent that the minimum daty is not re- 


ginal 
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quired to protect this branch of the manufacture; 
these goods selling at prices not above the duty 
itself, and which are intrinsically the cheapest 
manufacture of cotton, to the consumer, produced 
in the world. 

No, Mr. Chairman, it is for the higher branches 
—especially for the article of printed calicoes—thgt 
this minimum is wanted, and ts, in fact, indispensa- 
ble. For some views in reference to this impor- 
tant branch of calico printing, | would refer to the 
memorial from Boston on the cotton manufacture; 
by which it appears that this branch has reached 
the enormous amount of 150 millions of yards per 
annum; or had, before the great influx of similar 
goods from abroad, since the great reduction of 
the tariff on the Ist of January last. 

Many of the print works are now suspended, 
whilst the importers have equally found it a losing 
speculation. -It will readily be perceived that this 
branch of manufacture requires a comparatively 
high protection, in order to induce the great out- 
lay necessary to bring out the higher class of 
printed goods; at the same time, nothing furnishes a 
fairer subject for revenue. Both the French and 
English Governments grant a copyright for designs 
or patterns; the English for only three months. A 
parliamentary inquiry 9s to the expediency of ex- 
tending this time, discloses some curious facts, 
especially as to the eagerness with which the 
goods are sold off, the moment a pattern is pirated 
and spoiled by an inferior spurious imitation, 

These rejected patierns and spurious imitations, 
with false fugitive co'ors, will be thrown into our 
market at a low tariff, in quantities tu break down 
the most skilful manufacturer, especially during 
a period of extreme depression abroad} jake the pres- 
ent. 

There are many considerations which it is im- 
porsible to present here, in a speech; but which 
could have been made perfectly clear in an exam- 
ination by a committee, had such examination been 
authorized. In that case, Iam quite sure, from 
the candor of the gentleman from Georgia, that 
he would have been satisfied that, in encouraging 
all branches of the cotton manufacture, no tax is 
imposed on any part of the community, whilst the 
interests of the cotton manufacturer and cotton 
planter are identical. 

The gentleman from Georgia referred to a report 
of my respected colleague [Mr. Apams] to sustain 
his argument against the minimum principle. This 
has been properly and well answered by the gentle- 
man from New. Jersey, [Mr. Ranpo.pu.}] He re- 
ferred to the graduated scale of duties on woollens, 
improperly called minimums. The fact is, the 
operation of the cotton minimum was so su: cessful 
in extending the manufacture and reducing the 
price, that the attempt was made to apply the same 
principle where it was not applicable, as im the 
graduated scale on woollens. [n flannels it was 
otherwise, andthe success was complete. A series 
of miaimums is a misnomer—apn absurdity; for it is 
clear there can be but one lowest rate. The real 
minimum is simp'y aspecifie duty ; nothing more. 

It is not my purpose to go into the general subject 
of the protective policy; suffice it to say, it is the 
practice of allnations. But, in behalf of my con- 
stituents, who have followed the legislation of Con- 
gress in investing property in manufacturing es- 
tablishments, I do say that the withdrawal of this 
protection would be, indeed, an act of legislative 
perfidy. 

A protective tariff is intended to act as a stimu- 
lus to excite Jabor into full and productive action. 
The tables in the report of the gentleman from 
Georgia, if correct, only go to show that this stim- 
ulus has acted with less energy on the population 
of the South than on that of the North; or (what is 
more probable) that the profits of their agriculture 
in cotton and tobacco left them no inducement to 
apply their laborto other objects. I rejoice to learn 
from the gentleman from Georgia himself, and 
from various other sources, that the South is wa- 
king up to her true interest; for I greatly prefer to 
have them ax friendly and generous rivals, rather 
than croakiog and unwilling customers. 

I hope we shall enter upon an examination of 
the details of this bill with but one feeling—ihat of 
making it as perfect as possible. I believe this 
bill will be very ample for revenue. Tam of opin- 

ion that some important articles will bear reduction. 
I cannot enter into the apprehension of some of my 
friends, of the difficulty of raising safficient revenue 
by imposts to supply the wants of the Government. 
I cannot forget that only ten years ago, in framing 








the tariff of 1832, the great siudy and effort was to 
bring down the daties to the lowest possible point 
consistent with the protection of onr leading man- 
ufactures and production. The question then was, 
how to reduce the revenue low enough? [cannot 
believe our condition so changed that we cannot 
now raise it bigh enough. Under the tanff of 
1828, with an import of 103 millions in 1831, the 
net accruing revenue for that year was upwards 
of thirty millions. Lhave no fear that, for the next 
five yeais, under the bill nowbetore us, the revenue 
will fall materially short of the same amount. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I can assure this 
committee, W ith that confidence arising {rum some 
practical acquaintance with these matters, that the 
passage of this bill alone is wanting to put anew 
face on the aspect of our affairs throughout-the 
whole country. Atthis moment everything is sus- 
pended, awaiting our action. Bui the elements of 
prosperity are not wanting. tis true, thata very 
considerable portion of the country is stil! suffering 
uncer the eflect of that fatal and delusive system 
of temporary relief, but of real eventuat suffering 
—a depreciated currency. But that wretched sys- 
tem is coming to a close, It is at its last: gasp, 
The moment of resumption, after a long suspension, 
is asevere spasm, butitbrings back health; and the 
passage of this bill will gradually restore vital 
action, and a wholesome but moderate activity, to 
every part of the country. . 

On the treasury its effect will be instantaneous, 
Instead of your loavs going a begging at 6 por cent, 
interest, and at twenty years, they willbe mimme- 
diate demand, at any shorter period; and I ceriamly 
think that a loan tor twenty years, to remedy the 
temporary embarrassment which a few years will 
overcome, is exceedingly objectiovable. — 

Pass this bill, and, my word for it, within six 
months, instead of sending agents to Europe, you 
will find the doors of the Treasury Department 
besiege d by applicants Tor itsstock at five anda half, 
and probably at five per cent.; and treasury notes 
in demand, bearing a sull lower rate of interest 

With these views of the deép imporiance of the 
measure, I appeal to the patriotism of this House to 
Jay aside all minor considerations, all the bickerings 
of party, and tounite in the periecting and passing 
this bill with the least possible delay Lis defeat, 
from any quarter, will involve a tremendous respons 
sibility. 





SPEECH OF MR. GEN'TRY, 
OF TENNESSEE, 

In the House of Representatives, July 11, 1842— 
On an amendment submitied by him to the tariff 
bill, providing for the payment of certain debis 
of the States, 


Mr. GENTRY rose and addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. CHaimMan: Itis .ot my purpose, on this occasion, to 
discuss the quesiivn whether or not the Coustiiuwion confers 
upon Congresa the power to lay duties for the protection of 
domestic manufactures; nor whether, if it possess that power, 
it be expedient lo exercise tt; nor whether the bill under con- 
sideration has been framed with a view mainly to protection, 
with revenue as an incident, or with a view mainly to raise a 
sufficient revenue to meet the wants of the Government, and 
to give such incidental protection a6 will necessarily result 
from that policy. ‘Phese are questions which have been tuily dus- 
cussed by geutiemen who have preceded me, avd 1 am net dis- 
posed to travelover the field of argument, which has been so 
ably occupied by others. My object in rising is to submit, as 
an amendment to the amendment of the gentieuoan irom Mas. 
eachusetis, (Mr. SALTONSTALL,] @ vera! additional secitrs; 
and, as 1 pro ese to confine my remarks to the amendment 
which I inteud to offer, Lsend it to the Chair, that it may be read 
by the Clerk. 

Mr. Genrry then sent to the Chair the following bill, viz: 


A BILL providing for the payment of certain debts of the States, 
and appropria ing the proceeds of the public lands for (hat 
purpose, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That all the debis of the several States of the United 
States, heretofore contracted for the objects and Purposes here- 
Inalter enumerated or such portion of them as invy hereimatter 
be provided for, in fixing upen a basis or ratio by which the 
bem: fils of this act ure to be distributed and cqualized among 
the several Stater, and for which bonds, certificates, or other 
evidences of debt have been issued, or authorized te be isened, 
are hereby assumed, and the payment therecf is guaraniied by 
the United States, in ali cases ts which any State of the United 
States, or any crediwr thereof, shail, before the 4ih day of 
March, A.D 1843, comply with the terms hereinatier set forth, 
and wi.ere the claim presented shall be decided by the Sec. 
retary of the Treasury to come wishin the provisions of this 
act; and it is hereby declared that the debis intended to be az- 
sumed as alovesakd are those contracted or authorized to be eon- 
tracted by any of said States, for making turnpike reads, rail- 
roads, and cauals, or for improving lake aud river navigation, 

Bec. 2 And be it further enacted. That. to entitie any State, 
or creditor of any State, to the benefits of tht aforesaid aseump- 
tion and guaranty, such State, or its creditor or creditors, as the 
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case may. be, shall, before the 4th day of March, A. D. 1543, 
file with the Secretary of the Treasury a full and complete 
schedule of the debts claimed to come within the provisions of 
this act, explaining the origin of such debts, and referring to the 
law authorizing the same; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shal! consider and decide upon the admissibility of such claims 
to the benefits of this act; and his decision shall be final and 
conclusive. 

Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury, assuming as a basis the federal numbers of the 
United States, as the same shall 7 by the census as taken 
A. D. 1840 and the proportion of five millions of dollars for 
every four hundred thousand of such numbers, shall proceed to 
debit to each State the amount of ite debts assumed and guar- 
antied as aforesaid, valuing all such debts by the rate of interest 
stipulated therein, as compared with a stock of 5 per cent. per 
annum, with interest quarterly, which, for that purpose, shall 
be considered as at pat; and valuing the pound sterling, when 
the contract isin that currency, at four dollars and eighty-six 
cents; and if such debit to any State for its debts assumed shal! 
not equal the sum which its fedetal numbers would give, cal- 
culating upon the aforesaid proportion, then the balance or dif- 
ference shall be declared and registered in the treasury, and the 
said difference shall be made up to said State by stock of the 
United States, equal to eaid balance; said stock to bear an in- 
terest of five per cent. per annum, payeble quarterly to said 
Siate, or ite officers or agents properly authorized to receive tie 
same; said interest to belong to said State, for any purpose to 
Which it shall choose to apply the same; and the said interest 
shall begin to run fromthe tatday of January, April, July, or 
October, whichever shall next precede the certification of such 
balance; and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue such stocks in the form heretofore usually adopted 
by the Treasury, and deliver the same to the proper officer er 
agentof said State; but said stock shall not be assignable, ex- 
ceptas hereinafter provided, viz: whenever any State shall, by 
law, appropriate any sum, or make loans, or enter into any guar- 
anty for debts incurred or contracts entered into for making turn 
pike roads, railroads, or canals, or for improving lake or river 
navigation; and when said State shall make the same known to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, witha demand that so much of 
said stock should be made assignable, he shall substiiute certifi- 
cates of stock for that amount, payable to bearer or assignee, 
and bearing interest as aforesaid, and payable as aforesaid, ac 
cording to the direction of sard State, through its officer or agent, 


and shall charge the same as so much paid of the principal of, 


the aforeea'd unassignable stock; and all such assignable stock 
shall be redeemable at the will of the Government, excepting 
only that it shall be redeemed in the order of its date. 

Sec. 4. And he it further enacted, That the payment of 
all the debts and guaranties hereby assumed, and of the stocks 
authorized to be issued, shall be made atthe place or places, 
and in the mode stipulated for, in the original contract by which 
said debis were incurred; and if no stipulation has been made, 
then the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct the same, 

Bec. 5. And he it further enacted, That, for the payment 
of the interest and principal of said debts, guaranties, and 
stocks, the future preceeds of the sales of the public lands, de- 
ducting only the expense of survey and other incidental ex- 
penses, are hereby set apart and app. opriated; and the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury for the time being is directed to apply the 
sime accordingly, paying all interest due before the payment 
of the principal, or any part thereof; and in addition to the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, the faith of the United States is here- 
by pledged for the full payment of all the said debts, guaranties, 
and stocks, principal and interest. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That no State shall be 
entitled to the benefit of this act, until the faith of said State 
shall be pledged that no new debt shall be created by said State 
for any of the purposes specified in the first section of this act, 
tuniess the same shall be necessary to complete some work of 
improvement already commenced and unfinished, untilall the 
liabilities hereby incurred by the Government oi the United 
States shall have been paid or redeemed, except such States 
as have not heretofore contracted debts for the aforesaid pur- 
poser, equal to the amount cf their proportion of the liabilities 
proposed to be incurred by the United States by this act; and 
the States coming within this exception shall only be required 
to pledge their faith that new debts shall not be contracted for 
the objects aforesaid, beyond such an amountas shall make 
their whole debt, created for those purposes, equal to the 
amount of stock to which said States will be respectively en- 
titled by the provisions of this act, added to the present amount 
of the debts of said states, respectively, incurred for the afore- 
said purposes. 

(The bill baving been read by the Clerk, Mr. Gentry moved 
to amend the pending amendment, by aiding thereto the several 
seciions of the above bill. ] 

Mr. Gentry resumed his remarks, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which has just been read by the Clerk 
is, (with the exception that I have substituted 1843 for 1841,) 
word for word, and letter for letter, the bill which 1 intended to 
introduce during the first session of the last Congress, in con- 
formity with the notice which I gave to this House on the 17th 
of January, 1840, that I would, on some subsequent day, ask 
Jeave to introduce a “bill providing for the payment of certain 
debts of the States, and appropriating the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands for that purpose.”’* In draughting it, my only aim was 
te present the general outlines of a policy which I believe 
oughtto be adopted. fam very sensible thatthe details can be 
much improved; and if the policy shall be entertained by this 
committee, its wisdom will doubtless perfect the details of the 
measure, 80 as to carry the policy into effectin the most advan- 
tageous manner. For reasons that were satisfactory to myself, 
I declined the execution of*my purpose, and did not ask leave 
to introduce the bill, as I had intended to do when I gave the 
notice to which I have referred. I was induced to postpone the 
execution of my purpose by several considerations; one of 
which was, that it met the decided disapprobation of my politi- 
cal friends, who importuned me most earnestly on the subject, 
arguing that it would be unscrupulously asserted, by the oppo- 
sing political party, that my individual action had the sanction 
of the party of which I was a member; and that that party 
would be held reeponsible, in a political point cf view, for my 
individual opinions. 1 would have persevered in my purpose 
notwithstanding, but for the fact that I discovered plainly that 
each of the politica! parties, into which this House was then di- 
vided, unwilling to make new issues, and anxious to exhibit their 


* Mr. Gentry subsequently made several unimportant modifi 
gations, which are printed in ialics, 
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hostility to the measure, would unite in voting against the no- 
tion for leave to introduce the bill; and that I would have nojop- 
portunity to address the House in explanation of the reasons 
which actuated me. Anxious to avoid this difficulty, I con- 
sulted with several members, more experienced in the rules of 
parliamentary proceedings than myself, who informed me that 
the motion for leave to introduce a bill was, in itself, a debata- 
ble motion; and 1 determined to avail myself of that construc- 
tion of the rules of the House, but was subsequently informed 
by my friend who sits near me, (Mr. Hunrgr,)] who was then 
the Speaker of the House, that, according to his construction of 
the rules of the House, a motion for leave to introduce a bill 
was in the nature of a resolution; and that ifany one member 
objected to it, it must lie upon the table. Knowing that many 
would object, I determined to waive, for the time, the execution 
of my purpose, and wait for a calmer and more favorable peri- 
od. Tam thus particular in detailing these facts, because the 
notice which I gave, and my failure to introduce the bill, in con- 
formity therewith, has been the subject of much misrepresen- 
tation. It was made the basis, in some sections of the country, 
of a false allegation, that the Whig party, of which I ama 
member, was in favor of assuming the State debts. I had the 
best opportunity to know that this allegation was false, for there 
was a general protestation on the part of my political friends 
against the proposed measure, and I was most earnestly im- 
portuned by them not to introduce it, and not a member of Con- 
gress intimated to me a determination tosupportit. In other 
sections of the country, gentlemen were so Charitable as to con- 
clude that I had midly shrunk from the responsibility of pre- 
senting the measure to the House, because of the demonstra- 
tions of popular sentiment against it. This imputation is not 
less erroneous than that to which I havealluded. Ihave never 
wavered fora moment in the determination to persevere, at a 
suitable time, in the accomplishment of my original purpose; 
and believing that now, when Congress is engaged in a general 
and radical readjustment of the revenue laws, Is as suitable an 
occasion as any that will offer, I gladly embrace it to vindicate 
myself from all such imputations. When Il expected to address 
the House upon the motion for leave to introduce the bill, being 
then comparatively unpractised in debate, and fearful that I 
might not maintain that degree of self-pogsession necessary to 
the occasion, I wrote out the views which I intended to present 
—not with the intention of reading the manuscript to the House, 
but for the purpose of systematizing my reflections, as a pre- 
paration for th debate in which I expected to engage. Within 
the last few Grys 1 have perused that manuscript, and finding 
that itexpres#es the opinions which I then entertained, and yet 
entertais; and being desirous to take to myself the fuil measure 
of respousibilny which ought to attach to what I iniended to 
say, as well as what I inteaded to do, I will now read that manu- 
script, asa substitute for aspeech. It is as follows: ? 
“Before the question shall be taken upon the motion for 
leave to introduce the bill, | desire to throw myself upon the in. 
dulgence of the House whilst I briefly glance at some of the gen- 
eral considerations which have induced me to believe that the 
best interests of the country will be subserved by the adortion 
of the measure which I have moved for leave to introduce. I 
am prompted to depart from the usual custom, in asking this 
indulgence at the present time, by a belief that the measure 
which I propose to introduce is one of high importance—one 
which is inevitably destined to eccupy a large share of public 
attention, and to the introduction of which a high re-ponsibility 
attaches—as well as by the apprehension that, if 1 do not avail 
myself of the opportunity which the present staze of the ques- 
tion affords, the House may take such action upon the motion 
which I have made as will deprive me of an opportunity of ex. 
plaining the reasons which have induced me to bring forward 
a measure of such magnitude, at the present time, wher, per- 
haps the public mind does not anticipate its agitation. Burt, be- 
fore I proceed to the performance of this task, it may not be im- 
proper for me to declare, that, whatever of responsibility may at- 
tach to the introduction of the bill which I have moved for leave 
to introduce, belongs exclusively to myseli; for, whilst itis due 
to candor to admit that I have, in draughting the details of the 
bill, availed myself of the suggestions of friends more expe- 
rienced than myself in legislation and matters of finance, it is 
also due to those friends to say that] have understood those 
suggestions to have been made for my accommodation, and not 
as indicating a purpose to give their support to the bill. I have 
consulted with but few on the snbject; and, of that few, none have 
announced to me the intention of giving their support to the bill. I 
deem it proper to make these statements, because I know that, at 
a time like the present, when this Howse and the country are di- 
vided into two great political parties, each struggling against 
the other for the attainment of political power, there exists a 
strong disposition to torture every motion Which is made upon 
this floor into a party character, and to oppose or support it, 
not upon its merits, but with reference solely to the effect which 
it may be expected to produce upon the relative strength of 
parties, The measure whichT propose to introduce does not 
emanate from a party, nor challenge the support of any one 
party to the exclusion of another; but I humbly conceive it to 
be a national measure which challenges the supportof all who 
may believe, as I do, that its adoption would tend (o promote the 
general weliare, and preserve inviolate the national honor; and 
1 most earnestly hope that gentlemen will, upon this question, 
trample into the dust all influences of aa mere party character, 
asd give their minds to its consideration, resolved to judge it 
upon its merits alone, and to oppose or support it accordingly. 
“The bill proposes: Ist. An assumption by the Government 
of the United States of certain debts of the several States, which 
have been incurred for purposes specified in the bill, or such 
portion of said debtsas may be provided for in fixing upon a 
ratio, by which the benefits which the bill proposes to confer 
shall be equalized among the several States, . Bome of the 
States, being less indebted than others, the bill proposes to issue 
for the benefit of such States, stock of the United States, so as 
to place them upon a footing of equality with those States for 
whose benefit the largest amount of debt may be assumed. 34. 
To pay the principal and interest of the Hiabilities proposed +o 
be incurred by the United States, for the benefit of the several 
States, the proceeds of the public lands are appropriated, and 
the faith of the United Statesis pledged. 4th, To guard against 
a recurrence of evils similar to those which the bill proposes to 
remedy, the States are required, as a condition precedent to the 
reception of the benefits which the bill proposes to confer, to 
pledge their faith sees not to contract new debts for any 
of the purposes specified in the first section of the bill, until all 
the liabilities proposed to be incurred by the United States shall 
have been paid or redeemed, except such States as have not 
contracted debts for said purposes equal to the amount of their 
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proportion of the liabilities proposed to be incurred: 
States coming within this exception are required to Dledeet ; 
faith that new debts shalfnot be contracted beyond ; 
amount as shall make their whole debt equal to thea 
stock to which said States will be respectively entitled b 
provisions of the bill, added to the present amount of th 
of said States respectively. The class.of debts . 
assumed are those contracted for purposes of internal j 
ment, or such portion of them as may be determined by fil 
certain blanks in the bill.” 1 have deemed it expedient to jp, 
the amount indefinite, for the reason that we have no 4. 
information as to the exact amount of State debts of that ¢] 
acter, and because I have supposed that if the policy which 
bill proposes shall receive the favorable consideration of 
House, it will not take final action upon the subject until arr 
rate information shall have been procured in regard to 
amount of debts which, have been contracted by the Sig 
When this information shall be obtained, after a full dise 

and mature inquiry into the available resources of the Gove 
ment of the United States, by comparing the revenues and 
sources of the Government with the amount of State liabil 

the House will be able to determine catisfactorily how to fiji 4 
blanks in the bill, and whether to assume the debts of the g 
which have been contracted for the purposes set forth, in wh 

or in part. 

‘I have said that we are not in possession of such accyry, 
information in regard to the precise amount of State debis 
will enable the House now to settle finally the details of 
bill which I have moved for leave to introduce ; yet we hay 
information sufficient, in my humble judgment, to prove Cons 
clusively that the adopti ‘n of a measure embracing the poli 
which is contemplated in the bill which I propose to introduce 
is demanded by the best interests of the nation, anda due 1 
gard for the preservation of its honor. It appears, from the 
best accessible information, that the aggregate amount of State 
debts, for all purposes, is but little short of two hundred mil. 
lions of dollars; one-half of which amount has Probably beeg 
contracted for purposes of internal improvement, and come 
within the character of debts which the bill proposes that the 
Governmer of the United States shall assume. It is pot m 
purpose to inquire into the causes which have impelled the 
States of this Union to contract debts to an amount of such 
magnitude, nor to speculate upon the wisdom or folly of their 
policy in so doing. My objectis rather to refer to the existenc 
of an obvious disease, and suggest a remedy, than to trace thy 
disease to its causes. Suffice it forme to say, that the § 
ina time of high national prosperity, have embarked in eplen. 
did systems of internal imprOvement, and have used their 
credit tothe amount of one hundred millions of dollars, 
raise money for the purpose of construtting turnpike roads, 
railroads, and canals, and other works of internal improve. 
ment. Whether the advantages and benefiis which were ex. 
pected to accrue to the States, and the people of the State, 
from a successful accomplishment of their magnificent 
ters of internal improvement, will ever be realized, isa que. 
tion which time alone can develop. The high and unprece: 
dented prosperity which existed when these systems wer 
planned and commenced, has passed away, and has been gy. 
ceeded by one of universal adversity, distress, and embanse- 
ment— affecting Governments as well as individuals. Commer 
cial and financial revulsions, reactions, and disasters have de 
stroyed the creditof the States, as well as of individuals. Th 
States are no longer able to raise the means, by selling their 
bonds, with which to prosecute to completion those works of 
internal improvement, irom which it was expected that cop. 
sequences highly promotive of the prosperity and welfare of 
the States, and the people of the States, would result, andthe 
annually accruing dividends from which, it was e 
would be mure than sufficient to pay the interest of the deb 
contracted for that purpose. They have reached a point from 
which they can neither advance nor recede; they have brought 
upon themselves a debt of enormous magnitude; they have 
their works of internal improvement unfinished, and alto 
gether unproductive; they are unable, by the use of their credit, 
to raise the means necessary to complete their systems of inter. 
nal improvement, and must abandon all hope of ever com- 

leting them, and thus throw away the whole amount which 

as been already expended, or resoit to direct taxation for that 
purpose. In the mean time, the interest must be paid, what- 
ever course the Siates may see fit to pursue in regard to the 
prosecution or abandonment of their systems of improvement; 
and this can only be done by a resort to direct taxation. The 
whole amount of Siate debts, for all purposes, as I have befor 
remarked, falls but little short of two hundred millions of de. 
lars; of which, probably, one-half has been contracted for pur 
poses of internal imprevement; the interest on which, at five 
per cent, amounts to five millions of dollars per annum. This 
vast debt hae been incurred by thirteen of the States of this 
Union, and the greater portion of that amount must be annually 
collected from the people of those States by direct taxation, 0 
pay the interest upon their debt; and so, also, of the principal, 
some portion of which falls due at no distant period of time. 
This, sir, is the condition of a portion of the States of this Union. 
What are the consequences that must result from this state of 
things? Various shifts and expedients have, from time to time, 
been resorted to, by the indebted States, to raise funds wih 
which to pay the annually accruing interest on their debts, with 
out resorting to taxation, These expedients can no longet 
avail them. They can no longer negotiate new loans, to 
the interest on their debts. And the time has come when 
must inevitably resort to taxation for that purpose, or violale 
their faith, by failing to redeem their contracts. Yes, sir, the 
time has come when they must resort to taxation to pay the in: 
terest on their debts; and the time will presently come 
they must resort to taxation to pay the principal of those debis, 
or repudiate them altogether. And I repeat the interrogatory, 
sir; what are the consequences that must inevitably grow ouial 
this state of things? 

“Viewing the subject in its most favorable light, and a 
suming that those into whose hands the State Government 
may be committed, will have the patriotism and moral courage 
to recommend, and the influence to ca through a 
to ra se by taxation the sums which will be annually 
to pay the interest on their cebis,and to pay the 
when that shall fall due ; aseuming that the States will all pur 
sue the ov policy which honor can sanction, and pun 
discharge the interest and prin ipal of their debts as the same 
shall from time to time fall due; it is obvious that this ca) 
only be accomplished by imposing upon their citizens taxes 
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"Mr, Gentry subsequently filled the blanks in the bill, . 
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amount ruinous to individual prosperity, and destructive of 
os and devotion to our republican institutions 
which is Now 60 universal among the people, and which fur- 
: est (I may say the only) guaranty for their perpetui- 
. But,are we sure that the States will thus punctuaily and 
Binh redeem their contracts? Will the people quietly, 
Ano: opposition, submitto be taxed to an extent so ruin- 
‘quand oppressive ? Will all their public men unite in rec- 
a strict compliance with those obligations which 
and honesty impose? Will no one be found to preach 
we doctrine that those debts were contracted under such cir- 
and for such purposes, as te exonerate the people 
from all ob igation to pay them? When that enormous bur- 
den of taxation shall have come upon the people of the indebt- 
a , which mustinevitably come, and when they shall be 
and groaning under the oppressive load, will not un- 
aspirants seek to commend themselves to popular 
javor by preaching these doctrines and advising a repudiation 
the 2 And will they not have their partisans and fol- 
jowers? Will not each deeply indebted State be divided into 
' eone contending for a strict compliance with the ob- 
igations of contracts, the other contending that those contracts 
are not binding, and advocating a repudiation of the debts in- 
And, whilst these dissensions are progress- 
ing in the several States, is it not reasonable to calculate that 
the measures necessary to provide means with which to pay 
punctually the State liabilities, will not be adopted? Is there 
podanger that the public faith will be violated, the public hon- 
or itted? And, if any of these things shall happen, 
wi: not the foreign Capitalists who hold the State bonds com- 
slain to their Governments of contracts broken and faith vio- 
4? Will not those Governments feel bound to insist upon 
the Government of the United States doing justice to their citi- 
gens, by discharging the debts which the States have contracted, 
or by coercing the States to comply with their contracts ? 


“By the Constitution of the United States, foreign nations are 
pot permitted to negotiate treaties with the State Governments, 
and we are known to foreign Governments only in our national 
character; and, in the happening of such contingencies as 
those te Which I have alluded, foreign nations who might un- 
dertake to protect the rights of their citizens would open their 
ions with the Government of the United States, and 
would unquestionably insist that the United States were bound 
for a strict compliance by the States with their contracts. 
Here would hg an ample field for negotiations, and abundant 
causes for criminations and recriminations, involving the pos- 
sibility at least of long and bloody wars, with all the evils and 
ies which follow in their train. If there bea reasonable 
probability that any of these disastrous consequences may 
grow out of the existing state ef things, does it not furnish con- 
clusive proof that sound policy requires the Federal Govern- 
ment © bring into requisition its power, its credit, and its 
resources, to avert the evils with which we are threatened, 
and which must involve in their ruinous consequences not only 
the indebted, but the nen-indebted. States—not only the State 
Goveruments, but the Federal Government also? What, sir, 
would be the effects of the measure which I have asked leave 
to introduce to the consideration of the House, if it were adopt- 
el? It must be borne in mind that a considerable portion of 
the amount of State debts, to which I have alluded as having 
been contracted for purposes ofinternal improvement, is nom- 
inal only. Bonds have been issued; but, owing to those com- 
mercial and financial derangements which have prostrated 
ublic and private credit, the bonds have not been sold; and 
nce it is that the mostimportant and expensive works of in- 
ternal improvement undertaken by the’States—those from which 
the most beneficial consequences were expected to result— 
retain unfinished and unproductive.. The adoption of a meas- 
ure like that which I intend to offer to the considera‘ion of the 
House, would at once revive the now prostrate credit of the 
States, and enable them to carry on to successful completion, 
with the utmost ease and facility, and without bringing upon 
themselves burdens or embarrassments, those systems of inter- 
nal improvement which they have undertaken, and thus appro- 
priate to themselves all those benefits and advantages which 
result ftom-works of that character. This would be the effect 
of the measure te the indebted States; and it is equally 
clear that it would enable the non-indebted States to under- 
take and complete systems equally extensive, equally benefi- 
cial and important, in-every point af view, and which those 
Siates-have been heretofore deterred from undertaking onl 
bya nt dread of the pecuniary embarrassments whic 
they wisely foresee would result. The immediate effects of the 
measure would be to relieve the indebted States from all em- 
ents, and enable them to complete their systems of 
improvement, now profitless, because of their unfinished condi- 
Hon; and to enable the non-indebted States to undertake and 
complete, without involving themselves in debt, such fworks of 
internal improvement as they may deem calculated to promote 
the public prosperity, by developing their natural resources 
and improving, their means of commercial intercourse; 
whilst the annual dividends resulting to the States from these 
vast lavestments could be, and no doubt wouldbe, applied by 
to the encouragement of such systems of popular educa- 
tionas would Fives the means of intelligence within the reach 
of every chil in the Republic; thus strengthening the bonds 
of social and political union, and improving and elevating the 
wandard of public morats and public virtue—a consummation 
the importance of which will be underrated by none who regard 
asthe only foundation upon which our institutions can 
securely and permanently rest. These ate some of the ef. 
oa which would be produced by the measure upon the State 
Jovernments. Notless salutary would be itgeffects upon the 
interests of the people, individually and collectively. Those 
causes, which have so injariously affected the credit of 
the States and of private individuals, have not and cannot affect 
the credit of the Government of the United States. Its sources 
revenue are so Vast, 60 strictly has it complied with all its ea- 
+ aries honor being unsullied by a single violation of 
that no commercial or financial revulsions can destroy 
confidence’ which the world reposes in it; and, if the 
Measure that Ihave moved for leave to introduce, shall receive 
favorable action of Congress, there cannot be the slight- 
e% shadow of a doudt that the State bonds which the bill 
eee the United States shall guaranty, and the stack of 
wih States which ghee wee issue, will be sought for 
the urmost eagerness by the capitalists of the world. 
«wn itshall be deemed expedient to fill the blanks in the bill 
8s (0 @tsame one halfof the debt! Maryland, (a State, per- 
More indebted in proportion to its population than any 
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Assumption of State Debts—Mr. Gentry. 


other in the Union,) estimating that debtat ten millons of dol- 
jare, the bill, if adopted, would create an aggregate of fiabili- 
ties amounting to a sum between one hundred and eighty mil- 
lions and one hundred and ninety millions of dollars.” It would 
relieve the most indebted State of one-half iis debt. It would 
1elieve those less indebted wa greater extent. Many of the 
States would be wholly relieved; whilst all of them would be 
relieved to an extent which would enable them to manage the 
residue of their respective debts with the utmost ease, and pre- 
serve their faith and honorinviolate. The effect of the meas- 
ure upon the geraral prosperity of the country would, in my 
Opinion, be more than equal to the introduction into active cir- 
culation in this country, frem foreign sources, of two hundred 
millions of dollars. It would introduce from foreign sources a 
large amount of capital; which, being rapidly disbursed by the 
States, in the completion of the systems of improvement, 
would give profitable employment to labor, create a market for 
thesurplus products ofthe couotry, and largely augment our 
scanty circulation. It would quicken into vitality and produc- 
tivenessthe vast amounts already expended by the States—a 
large portion of which is now dead and profitiess,by reason of the 
unfinished condition of their systems of improvement; and, 
making a fair and reasonable estimate of the prosperous in- 
fluences which would result from the improved commercial 
facilities which the adoption of the measure would enable every 
State in the Union to complete, the enhancement of the value 
of real estate, the development of those latentsources of wealth 
and national power which would be produced by those im- 
provements, it will, I think, be conceded that I do not over. 
estimate the effects of the measure, and that its adoption would 
be most powerfully operative in relieving the people from that 
load of pecuniary embarrassment and difficulty under which 
they now suffer and groan so hopelessly. It would give new 
life to the enterprise of our people, which now languishes for the 
want of capital with which to operate, 1t would stimulate in- 
dustry, and increase the productionsof the country. It would 
infuse new life, and vigor, and healthfulness into all the lan- 
guishing interests of society—agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing. Your exports and imports would be largely 
augmented; and, consequently, the revenue arising from duties 
on foreign imports much increased. It would superinduce a 
general prosperity, which would greatly increase the sales of 
the public Jands; and thus that “aching void” which now ex- 
istsin your treasury would be filled tooverthrowing. Andall 
these causes, operating together, would roll away from our 
horizon that cloud of adversity which now darkens our destiny; 
the sun of prosperity would again shine forth upen us, and 
under the genial influence of its beams, our country would 
march onward with renewed vigor in its high career to in- 
creased greatness and power. 


“Tf, then, consequences so auspicious to the general welfere 
will result from the adoption of the measure, why shall it not be 
adopted? By thus attemptirg to relieve the States from their 
burdens, and the people from direct taxation, which must be 
oppressive to an enormous extent, and to guard against such a 
violation of public faith as would bring obloquy and disgrace 
upon our political institutions, would the Federal Government 
involve itself in difficulties, the magnitude of which would 
counterbalance the benefits which the measure would confer? I 
maintain that no such consequences would ensue. The State 
Governments have but one resource for raising revenue, and 
that is direct taxation. The resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment are various and boundless. The credit of the States is 
prostrated; that of the Federal Government is unimpaired and 
unlimited; and those pecuniary liabilities which are so embar- 
rassirig to the States, and which threaten to bring such grievous 
and oppressive burdens upon the people, can be assumed and 
discharged by the Federal Government without bringing upon 
the people any burden that will be seen or felt by them, and 
without absorbing the revenues of the Federal Gevernment to 
an extent that will prevent it'from accomplishing, in peace or 
in war, all the purposes for which it was instituted. This bill 
proposes to appropriate the procecds of the public lands for the 
discharge of the pecuniary liabilities which it proposes that the 
Federal Government shall incur and aseume. The Federal 
Government is the nominal owner of a domain of vast extent 
and unexampled fertility—consisting, probably, of more than a 
thousand millions of acres of land, which it holds in trust for 
the common benefit of all the States of the Union; and the 
States have a right to expect andjdemand that the General Gov- 
ernment will adopt some measure in conformity with the deeds 
by which the States ceded to it this valuable public domain, by 
which the States may appropriate to their benefit, respectively, 
the proceeds of the public lands. Ido not pretend to believe 
that the annual revenue resulting from the sales of the public 
lands would constitute a sum sufficient to pay the interest upon 
the debt which the bill proposes the Federal Government shall 
incur and assume for the States, and, at the same time, furnish 
a sinking fund sufficient to extinguish the printipal within a 
reasonable length oftime. Hence the bill contemplates that the 
General Government shall, if necessary, anticipate the revenues 
arising from that source, reserving to itself the power to indem- 
nify itself or not (as may be deemed most expedient) out of the 
proceeds of the public lands, when the liabilities proposed to be 
incurred by the Gepera!l Government for the benefit of the States 
shall have been extinguished. 


“] have already endeavored to show that the incidental ef- 
fects of the measure would be to superinduce a general pros- 
perity, which would largely increase the annual sales of the 
public lands and the amount of imports, and consequently 
swell the amount of revenuearising from those sources. To 
this augmentation of revenue let us add a little of that retrench- 
ment and reform about which we have heard so much and seen 
so liule; and if by these means we cannot place the treasury 
of the Government in such a. condition as will make the annual 
payment of the interest upon the debts which the bill proposes 
that the Genera] Government shall assume, a convenient matter, 
and create an annual sinking fund which will, in a reasonable 
tinje, extinguish the whole amount of liabilities proposed to be 
incurred, let us make assurance doubly sure, by a readjustment 
of our revenue laws; let us lay duties on silks, wines, and other 
luxuries. and upon that long list of articles which are now im- 
ported free of duty, amountingin value annually te $70,000,000, 
and which, for the most part, do not enter into the consumprion 
of the great mass of the people, and would consequently im- 





*Mr. Gentry subseqnently filled the b'anke in the bill, adept- 
ing as a ratio five millions of dollars for every four handred 
thousand federal numbers, 
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pose no oppressive burden upon them.t These sources of 
revenue, possessed by the General Government, and others te 
which I bave not alluded, justify the conclusion that the Gen- 
eral Government can assume and discharge, as proposed by the 
bill which Lhave moved for leave to introduce, those fiabtinics 
which threaten to be so inconvenient to the States and so Op- 
pressive to the people, and which threaten other calamities to 
our country of a character still more dangerous to our welfare 
and injurious to our character. If, then, consequences so berie- 
ficial to the States and the people will result from the adoption 
of the measure, why shall it not be adopted? 

“I have said nothing as to the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Constitution, to adopt such a measure, because 
I consider that question settled by the practice of the Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government assumed the debts of the 
States in 1791, then amounting to twenty millions of dollars, 
and has, by treaty stipdlations with foreign Governments, re- 
peatedly avsumed or guarantied the payment of debts owed by 
the citizens of the United States to the citizens of foreien na- 
tions. These precedents, together with that established by the 
distribution of the surplus revenue in 1836, cover the whole 
question as to the constitutional power of the General Govern- 
ment en this subject; and we cannot assume that the proposi- 
tionis unconstitutional, without assuming that we are wiser 
and better than those who have gone before us, and who have 
had an agency in establishing the precedents to which I have 
alluded. Whatever may be the opinions advanced to the con- 
trary, in this or the other end of the Capitol, I apprehend that 
when the voice of the people shall have declated in favor of 
the meagure, there will beno difficulty on the subject of consti. 
tutional power; for he who does not know the facility with which 
modern siatesmen can change their opinions upon questions 
of constitutional power.as well as of expediency, soasto adapt 
their opinions tothe state of popular sentiment, has been very 
unobseryant of the passing history of the times.t 


“Mr. Speaker, if I were disposed to go at length into a discus- 
sion of this subject at the present time, it would, I think, be easy 
to prove that the policy of the General Governmeat has been 
powerfully operative in impelling the States into that system 
of measvres which has involved them io their present embac- 
rassment; and that the aggregate wealth of the nation, as well 
as its means of defence, have been much increased by those 
improvements; and from these facts I might deduce an argu- 
ment to show thatthe most powerful equity Obligation reste 
upon the Federal Government to bring into requisition its pow- 
er, its resources, and its credit, to the full extent that is war- 
ranted by the Constitution, and a due regard to other national 
interests, to relieve the States from these embariasements; but 
it is not my purpose to go into a full discussion of this subject 
at present. I have intended to indicate, rather than fully to 
express, my views on this question. I would not have asked 
the indulgence of the House for one moment, at the present 
stage of the question, but for the apprehension which I ex- 
pressed at the outset of my remarks, thatthe House might take 
such action on the subjeet as would prevent me from explain- 
ing the views and motives by which lam governed. It will be 
inferred from this remark, that I do not expect the measure, 
which I have moved for leave to introduce, to find much favor 
in the House. I am not willing for it, to be supposed that I am 
30 deficient in sagacity, and so unobservant of the signs of the 
times, as not to understand the powerful causes which, co-op- 
erating together, will preventit frem receiving the favorable 
consideration of the House at the present time. Io proposing 
to offer it to the consideration ofthe House, I seek tb present ir, 
through the House, to the consideration ofthe peopte, undera 
firm conviction that it will, sooner or later, win such favor with 
them as to coerce its adoption at no very remote period; and, 
whatever may be the fate which it meets in this louse, 7 shall 
have nothing to regret in regard to it, except that jt does not em- 
auate from some individual who has acquired such distinction 
in the public service as would more effectually attract to it the 
public attention. We areon the eve ofa Preeidential election; 
the country is divided into two great parties, each zealously 
struggling for supremacy, and each sanguine of success; and, 
consequently, neither of them willing to connect themselves, as 
a party, with any new measure which public opinion has not 
distinetly and emphatically favored, and the ve of which 
might change the relative enaagth of parties. Hence, I shall 
not be surprised ifgentlemen of both ties should vie with 
each other in sigoalizing their op on to the measure whieh 
I propose to introduce. 1 warn them that such @ course may 
subject them to the inconvenience of reconciling their future 
support of such a measure with their present opposition to it; 
for who that justly estimatesthe immense advantages that 
would result to the States, and the people of the States, from 
the adoption of the measure, and appreciates correctly the 
magnitude ofthe evils which may result from a failure to adopt 
it, can doubt that, when time and a discussion of the subject 
shall have broughtthe public mind to bear upon it, the public 
voice will demand its adoption in such tones as will not be dis- 
regarded?” 


Mr. Chairman, these are the views which I intended to have 
submitted to the House at the time to which I referred at the 
outset of my remarks, upon a motion for leave to introduce 
the bill that I have now moved as an ainendment to the amend- 
ment. of the gentleman from Massachusetts, AL SALTON- 
STALL.] I will not at present attempt to amplify them. No- 
thing has since transpired to weaken my conviction of their 
correctness, but much to strerigthen and confirm it. Bomé of 
the evils to which I alluded as being likely to come upon the 
countr , have since then actually tranepired, and now beleng 
to the history of the times. Since then, more than one of the 
States of this Union have, through. their public functionaries, 
formally repudiated she paymént of theit debts; and others 
have practically repudiated, by failing to a the neccesary 
measures to provide for the payment of the interest on their 
debts ; and unless the Federal Government shall interpose its 
strength to arrest its tendency to repudiation, it is most obvious 
that other States will follow the inglorious example. Are we 
willing to be exiled, by the voice of Christendom, from the fam- 
ily of civilized nations, and held by them as anation of robbers 
and swindlers? Cao the spirit of our country brook dishonor? 
Will this great republic quietly rest under a load of infamy, 
a 

tThe reader will of course remember that these remarks ap- 
ply to the state of things which existed iu 1840, when the aen- 
uscript from which Mr. G, xead was prepared. 

{The reader will bear in mind that; when this manuscript was 
written, the famous anti-assumption revolutions of Mr. Benton 
were under consideration in the Senate, ore 
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‘without making an effort to throw it off? Does the American 
statesman see nothing in those dangers which, having their 
source in the indebted condition of the States of this Union, are 
rising aad gathering darkly and portentously over our country, 
to arouse his patriotic anxiety, and incite him to such action as 
will save the Country from impending calamities? It is idle to 
answer that the credit, reven resources of the United 
@iates are insufficient to jumify the on of the policy 
which my amendment contemplates; for, though it be true that 
the credit of the Federal Government is at present somewhat 
depressed, and that its revenue has been insufficient for some 
years past to meet its current expenditures, why is it that these 
things are true? Certainly not because of insufficient resources, 
but because the constituted authorities of the nation have un- 
wisely neglected to draw upon those resources. Let this Con- 
gress perform its duty, by adopting such measures of legisla. 
tion, in relation to revenue, as are obviously demanded by the 
condition of the country; and if the Executive will approv 
the creditof the Government will be restored in six weeks, an 
an ample revenue will be provided. 

When this nation had but just achieved its independence, and 
when its population amounted to less than four millions, and 
when the people were impoverished by the long and wasting 
war of tie Revolution, the public debt amounted to more than 
sixty millions of dollars. Did the nation sink beneath that load? 
No, sit; na, It uprose from the cradle of national infancy, and 
marched forth, eee and vigorously, in ites high career— 
prospering, increasing In wealth and population, in power and 
gr earners, lo an extent unexampled in history. 

President Madison, in his first annual message to Congress, 
after the close of the last war with Great Britain, stated that the 
public debt then amounted to one hundred and twenty millions 
of doilars. The whole population of the United was, at 
that time, less than nine millions. These debts have long since 
been discharged—principal and interest; and the nation has 
continued to increase in wealth, power, and greatness; and the 

ple, far from being —— have been prosperous and 
appy beyond the example of any other people on earth. 

At the present time, the whole population of the United States 
amounts to more than seventeen millions, and the resources of 
the country have increased proportionably; and I repeat, that 
it ie idie to argue that they are insufficient to justify the Federal 
Government in extending that aid to the States which is pro- 
posed by the amendment whichI have offered. But such is the 
omnipotence of public opinion under our republican institutions, 
that the most ~_ minds acquire habits of servility, which 
will not permitthem to think boldly upon any new and impor- 
tant political question, until popular opinion hasstamped its ap- 
proval upon it; and hence the greatest and most aspiring men 
of our country are absolutely valueless to the nation, in ae 
public opinion, and in directing the popular energies to suc 
aime as a pure and lofty patriotism may sanction. They are 
tov eager in the contest of party, too ardent in the pursuit of per- 
sonal aggrandizement, to elevate themselves to the nobler task of 
devotivog themselves faithfully and fearlessly to the service of 
their country; and, obvious as is the policy of adopting some 
measure like that which I have repeedt fear that there is but 
little foundation for the hope of such a consummation, until all 
the calamities shall have come upon the country which the 
ailoption of such a policy would avert; and, then, when it is too 
late, perhaps, the patriots of the nation will begin the great 
work of retrieving ita Jost honor, and of extricating it from its 
ruined condition. Solemnly impressed with the conviction that 
the future historian of our country will have to record as a 
truth, that its institutions were saved from imminent peril b 
the adoption of a policy similar to that embraced in the amend- 
ment which I have submitted, or that, by a failure to adopt 
such a ener calamities of the most serious and disgraceful, 
if not fatal character, were permitted to come upon the coun- 
try, L urge its adoption with the earnestness natural to sucha 
conviction. 


REMARKS OF MR. COOPER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the House of Representatives, July 4, 1842—On 
the President’s veto of the provisional tariff bill. 


Mr. Huntar having coneluded— 

Mr, COOPER obtained the floor, and said: 

Mr. Spsaxer; This day can be spent in no more appropriate 
way than by devoting it to the vindcation of the rights of the peo- 
ple against the abusiveexeicise of power. 1 do notexpect that 
the bill on your table can receive the constitutional! majority of 
two-thirds, and so become a law in spite of the President’s 
veto. But hope the disposition of this House will be mani- 
feasted in such a manner that even the President cannot misun- 
derstand that the exercise of his power, in this instance, is re- 
garded as arbitrary and oppressive. 


Sixty-six om ago, this day, Congress formally announced 
to the world that these States had renounced allegiance to the 
British Crown; and the first reason assigned in the Declara- 
tion of Independence for the step which had been taken was, 
that the King had “ refused his assent to laws the most whole- 
gome and necessary for the public goud.”” And the second rea- 
son was, that he had “forbidden his governors to pass laws of 
pressing and immediate iznportance.” 


Sir, let me ask, is there no resemblance between the condi- 
tion of things then and at present? Has not the President ‘‘re- 
fused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good?” Has he not prevented, by the interposition 
of his veto, the enactment of “laws of pressing and immediate 
importance ?”’ 

Sir, he has. The resemblance is not fanciful, but substantial. 
It ia such resemblance as exists between tyranny at that day, 
and tyranny at this—between oppression then, and oppression 
now. This is the oppression of a domestic tyrant; that was 
= oppression of a foreige tyrant: and herein consists the only 

ifference. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been asserted, in the course of this debate, 
that the Whig party came into power without principles, and 
has governed without principles; and that the consequence is, 
the train of evile which afflict the country. The gentleman 
from Alabama [{Mr. Paynz) asked, on Saturday, in a taunting 
tone, what were the Whig principles of 18407 And others have 
asked, what have become of ihe reforms which were promised? 
1 will tell the gentleman what were the Whig ao of 1840, 
ani what are Whig principles now; and I will tell him and his 
siends upon this hoor why theve principles have not been car- 


ried into practice. The Whigs advocated in 1640, and they ad- 
vyocate now— 

The establishment of a sound currency. 

The distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands amongst the States. 

Protection to our own citizens against the destructive compe- 
tition of foreign paupers. 

The responsibility of public officers; and 

Retrenchment in the expenditures of the Government. 

But we have been told that these measures have not been 
adopted. Iadmit it. 1 admit that the people have not realized 
the advantages which they were taught to expect from the vic- 
tory of 1840. But is it because the party who achieved it have 
proved recreant to their prontises? No, sir. The hand of death 
struck down Gen. Harrison, at the end of the first month of his 
administration; and the Accident, which a succession of chances 
cast into his vacantseat, has prevented the policy and measures 
of the Whig party from being carried into practice. No fault 
is attributable to that party, or those who represent its princi- 
ples upon this floor. They have done everything that it was 
possible for them to do, to promote the interests of the country; 
while the gentleman from Alabama, and his party, have been 
aiding the President to prevent the adoption of all of these meas- 
ures. 


When the Whig party came into power, they found the © 


whole country suffering under the experiments of the late Ad- 
ministration. The currency was depreciated; every branch of 
industry was suffering from the embarrassments which pre- 
vailed deenationt the country. A public debt had been creat 
and was increasing. All these things required cure, and all o 
them were within the reach of legislative remedies; and reme- 
dies would have been applied to all, if the President had faith- 
fully co-operated with Congress. But this he refused to do; 
this he still continues to refuse to do. 

At the extra session, the Whig members ef Congress set 
about to redeem the promises which they made to the people. 
A vitiated currency was one of the worst evils under which the 
country was laboring; and, to remove this evil, a bank bill was 
pessed by the two Houses, and sent to the President for his 
signature. He returned it with his veto. This was a severe 
blow—a stab in the house of a friend. The confidence of the 
Whig members of Congress and the Whig people of the nation 
was shaken. But the interests of the country were too deeply 
involved in the success of the measure to permit it to be aban- 
doned in despair. Another effort was made. The President 
was consulted as to what kind of a bill would meet his appro- 
bation. He stated his views; and, in strict pursuance of them, 
a bill was prepared. Al! obstacles to the success of this meas. 
ure, it was supposed, were now atanend. The bill was passed 
by Congress; his own bill—framed after his own recommenda- 
tion. It was sent to him, and shared the fate of the former—it 
was returned with his veto! What was Congress to do? All 
its efforts to restore the currency were defeated. The power of 
the veto, d by one man, has been sufficient to crush ev 
ery effurt of patriotism which the majority in Congress has 
made to renovate the prosperity of the country. It is true, 
other measures have been adopted. A law distributing the 

roceeds of the public lands amongst the States has been > 
But all the measures which were advocated by the Whig party 
depended for their success, in a great measure, upon the re-es- 
tablishment of a sound currency. The distribution law, benef. 
icent as it promises to be, if it should remain unrepealed, is 
comparatively of little value, while the present embarrassed 
condition of the country continues. The want of a good cur- 
rency, 80 essential to a prosperous condition of things, has pre- 
vented the sale of any considerable quantity of the publiclands 
for the last two years. Men are unable to pay for them; they 
are without the means: and the consequence is, thatthe amount 
for distribution amongst the States is small. 

Sir, the condition of the country is most deplorable. We are 
surrounded with difficulties. The public creditors are clamor- 
ous for their pay; the treasury isempty; the country is without 
credit, and now without a revenue—without the means of col- 
lecting a dollar of duty upon the foreign goods imported into 
the country since the 30th day of June, or which shall hereafter 
be imported, until Congress shall have passed a Jaw for such 
purpose. And to whom is this condition of things to be attrib- 
uted? Who is responsible for the manifold evils which afflict 
the country?—thedepreciation of its currency? its loss of credit? 
the prostration of its business? the destruction of its revenue? 
The President, sir—the President, and those who sustain him. 
Congress, to restore the currency to uniformity and soundness, 
passed a bank bill. He refused it his assent. Still Con 
faltered not in its duty, or its efforts to promote the public good. 
Another bank bill was passed; but again the President inter- 
posed his veto, and obstinately persevered in defeating this salu- 
tary measure. I will not stop here to show how intimately 
trade, commerce, and every branch of industry, is connected 
with the currency. This is well uaderstood by every man of 
business in the nation, Every man seesand feels that, until the 
currency is renovated, the evils at present existing must con- 
tinue. Without nee done, they must grow worse. But 
what are we to expect? Have we reason to believe that the 
President will! retrace his steps, forget his selfishness, and act 
for the good of the country? What do we see? The sevenue 
laws of the country are about to expire. We are about to be 
flooded with importations of foreign goods free of duty. To 

revent this, Congress passes a bill ae that the existi 

Duties shall continue until the first of August, and that the shail 
be collected as heretofore. In addition to this, the distribution 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands was suspended 
by the bill from the first of July to the first of August. This 
law was of pressing and immediate importance. revenue 
laws of the country were about to expire—would expire, for 
all practical purposes, on the 30th day of June. What did the 
President? Did he co-operate with Congress to prevent such a 
condition of things? The bill on your table, accompanied by 
his objections, furnishes the answer. Obstinately bent upon 
thwarting Congress, the P t stands ready with his veto 
to defeat every effort which it may make for the relief of the 
people. Bank bills, bills for the supply of the eels all are 
obnoxious to his senseless objections, and perish by is veto. 
What shall we do? What doesit beceme us todo? Must we 
go forward, and passanother revenue bill, in such shape as Con- 

supposes will promote the interests of the country? We 
| sme its fate. A vetoisaliready brandished in our faces by the 


gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise;] and what power-have . 


we to counterbalance the effect of the anf to do anything to 
eave the country from the disgrace and ruin which are impend- 
ing. from the course pursued by the President? He is sustained 
in this power, so often and so disastrously exercised, by the 
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whole Opposition party—by the party which call the 

tephra nt ebopd tke wearers wale os Fost 
ave 6 iu e 

his allies have defeated. ; and 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that the President’s veto has left. 
country without arevenue. I know thata different Opinion 
entertained by his friends upon this floor. The entleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Cusuine] has asserted that the Secrema’ of 
the Treasury, under the direction of the President, might may 
rules and regulations for the collection of the revenue provide) 
by the actof 1833. I differ with the gentleman. I do not by 
lieve the President has any such power; and I shall be grea)y 
mistaken if the courts do not so decide. No duties are ny 
= by the merchants, except under protest; they deny their 
iability to pay duties under any existing law; and whether they 
are liable or not, is a question for the dectsion of the cour 
The best lawyers in both Houses of Congrees are of Opinion 
that no duties can be collected. The Secretary of the Treasyr, 
is—or at least was, as his report will show—of the same inion: 
and it was te prevent such acondition of things that the bill o, 

our table was passed. That bill has been vetoed; and on the 
ident, and those who sustain hin: in this act, will the respon. 
sibility rest of having deprived the country of revenue, 

Sir, I have been greatly surprised, in the course of this de. 
bate, at the extraordinary change which appears to have taken 
place in the sentiments of certain gentlemen. Who does no; 
recollect the indignant eloquence with which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Cusnina) formerly denounced the en. 
croachments of the Executive upon the legislative branch ¢/ 
the Government? In what energetic terms did he not set forth 
the danger of such encroachments? But what a change has 
taken place since the eyes of the gentleman have been opened 
to the tyranny of legislative assemblies! He no longer eae 
the extension of Executive power. From being its opposer, he 
has become its advocate; and the zeal which By manifests as 
such, surpasses the zeal of his former opposition. 

Mr. Speaker, such changes are strange, but not entirely new. 
Themistocles, the victor of Salamis and saviour of Greece, be. 
trayed his country and deserted to the Persian. He had been 
ostracised by his countrymen; and, in so far, had an excuse {or 
his treason. The gentleman from Massachusetts has none, ey. 
cept he finds it in the expectation of a cabinet office, which 
will scarcely equal the three provinces which the Greek ro. 
ceived as the reward of his treachery. I inten® no disrespec: 
tothe gentleman from Massachusetts; but I cannot help ex. 
— some surprise atthe wide diversity between his views 
now and formerly, in regard to Executive power. Then he way 
for restraining it within very narrow limits—danger was to bs 
apprehended from its extension. But now he would extend i; 
beyond all limits to which it has hitherto gone—claiming forthe 
President legislative functions nowhere conferred upon him by 
the Constitution. 

Sir, I am aware that the zeal “which young and fiery con. 
verts feel’’ outstrips that of those who are older in any partic. 
ular faith. But it is humiliating to see the gentleman from 
Massachusetis pressing forward to be foremost to defend the 
President in his ridiculous positions, and to advocate his con. 
duct, so disgusting for itsperfidy. But defending the Presiden: 
is a hard duty, and such his friends find it to be. This mug 
have been remarked by all who paid attention to the speech 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Prorrir] a day or two 
since. How trippingly do the words usually come off his 
tongue. But, on that occasion, tox faucibus hasit—every 
word seemed to cost him an effort, and to be drawn ab im 
pectori. Yet, after all the ingenuity of the power friends of 
the President and their new allies, they wil! be unable to clear 
his skirts of the sin of perfidy, or to acquit him of the ¢ 
of sacrificing the interests of the country to his hostility to ( 
majority in Congress. Unfortunately for the President, bu 
fortunately for justice— 


“ No florid prose, nor honey’d lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds or consecratea crime.” 


Mr. Speaker, if I had been fortunate enough to have obtained 
the floor at an earlier period in this debate, it was my intention 
to have examined somewhat at large the true object of the veto 
power as given by the Constitution. I had also intended 
compare the reasons assigned by the President for refusing his 
assent to the provisional tariff bill, with the views which he has 
heretofore expressed upon various occasions. But these sub- 
jects (especially the latter) have been so fully examined by the 
gentlemen from Virginia (Messrs. Stuart and Svaaenna ea 
others, and the inconsistency of the severa] reasons with one 
another, and with the former views of the President, sostriki 
ex that it'would be worse than losing time for me (o 
vert to the latter subject; nor shall I do more than briefly 
notice the former. 

The Constitution, in conferring u the Executive the 
power to negative, or, as is oftener said, to veto the acts or ree 
olutions of the two Houses of Congress, intended that this power 
should be exercised only in cases of great and pressing neces 
sity—as to protect the executive department — any uD 
constitutional encroachments on the part of the legislative; 0 
prevent the enactment of unconstitutional Jaws; and to guard 
against the effects of precipitate and hasty legislation. But «be 
habitual exercise of the veto power was never dreamed of by 
the framers of the Constitution. soto was believed by 
them, from the indisposition manifested ze King of Great 
Britain to exercise this prerogative of the Crown—not having 
used i: for more than a hundred years—that the Executive ve 
would rarely, if ever, be exercised, 

I agree with the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wisp) the! 
the Constitution gives to the President the power to negative & 
bill, as well on account of objections of expediency as of con 
stitutional objections. It is the abusive exercise of the power 
against which I contend—not the power itself; for, wilh some 
modifications, I look upon it asa useful and bwer. 
In this instance, however, as well as in others in whieh ithe 
been exercised by the President, it has been perverted and 
abused. It was intended to prevent the enactment of bad and 
oppressive Jaws, notof and goudones. It wasintené 
ed for the prot ction of the Cosstivucion and the people nenes 
the fs of faction. But, in this instance, it has been ¢x 
ercised to defeat a measure of immediate and De ed 
sity, intended to supply the Government with the means 0 
paying its expenses. y the Constitution, the organization 0! 
measures for the supply of Government with ways and meat 
has been intrusted to thie House,as more immediately a 

ly senting the people. It is true thatthe concur 
rence of the Senate is necessary in measures of this kind, # 


Well as others; so also isthe assent ofthe President. Yes Wt 
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; supplies, and the manner of doing it, is the appropri- 
rat ce Of the House; and as Jong as it transcends none of 
jus powers, and neglects none of its duties, the President abuses 
hie when he interferes. . : 

ais power of originating and regulating supplies is a very 
important one, both in this country and in Great Britain. In 
the latter country, by holding on to this power with a firm 

the British Commons have preserved the liberties of Eng- 
Jjand, which would otherwise have been swallowed up in the 
 eative of her Kings. And it is as important in this coun- 
iry 28 it is in England, that those who immediately represent 
je should have the power to originate the measures, 
and determine the amount of zupplies necessary for the Gov- 
t. The Representatives of the people have the same 
jnterest as the people themselves in checking extravagance, 
and in furnishing the ways and means for carrying on the Gov. 
ernment from sources the least burdensome. This House has 
po temptation to raise greater sums than are needed for an 
economical administration of the Government. It has no hand 
in the disbursement of the sums which are raised, nor any con- 
trol over, the appointment of the officers to whom = are 
paid. Bht the Executive, having the disbursement of all the 
money which is raised, and the appointment, directly or indi 
rectly, of all those to whom it is disbursed in the shape of sala- 
ries, might be tempted to raise more than was necessary; and 
therefore the Constitution has wisely intrusted the origination 
of measures of this kind to a branch of the Government which 
has no hand in the disbursement, nor any control over the ap- 
intment of those to whom it is paid out. It is highly im. 
nt, therefore, in order to secure economy and purity in the 
administration of the Government, that the contol over meas- 
ures for revenue, as was intended by the Constitution, should 
be maintained by the House of Representatives, uninvaded by 
the Executive. In this case, the bill which has been vetoed was 
not only one of clear expediency, but of undoubted and press- 
necessity. The revenue laws of the country were about to 
ire; and the House of Representatives, in the performance 
of its constitutional obligations, originated a bill to continue 
them in force until a permanent revenue system could be 
adopted. The President interposed his veto, and the country is 
without revenue, without credit, and without means to pay its 
expenses from day to day. : / 

No country, full of resources as ours is, was ever in a more 
deplorable condition, With ail the means of the most abundant 
prosperity, we are yet suffering throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the land—suffering unexampled distress in every 
department of business and industry; and all from the obstinacy, 
stupidity, and wickedness ofone man. Yet his peculiar friends 
can see nothing extraordinary in the existing state of things, 
When it was asserted, a day or two since, by the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Futumors,] that the country had reached 
an alarming crisis, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Cusumne] sneered at the idea. He had (he said) passed through 
go many crises, that, like a certain Frenchman, he had learned 
to live about as comfortably in the crisis as during the interval. 
Sir, there are, I know, some men who prefer the crisis to the 
interval, There were other Frenchman than the one referred 
to by the genleman who did so, Robespierre and Marat, and 
those other monsters who were born of the blood and carnage of 
the French Revolution, preferred the erisis to the interval. ‘the 
crisis is the time for men to thrive who are deemed unworthy 
in what the gentleman has termed the “interva}.”” I make no 
allusion to the present state of things, or tothe gentleman. I 
only mean to say that, when power has fallen into strange or 
irregular hands, men may participate in it who, in ordinary 
times, would be excluded. But, sir, we are ina ciisis—in such 
aone as has not been witnessed from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment. What do wesee? The nation in debt; without credit 
at home or abroad; without revenue; business languishing; for- 
eign commerce and internal trade prostrated; the nation stand 
ing almost on the verge of bankruptcy, and, at the same time, 
dangerous questions pending between this and foreign Govern- 
ments :and what shall we do? Congress has no power to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the people. They areat the mercy of the 
President, who stands ready with his veto to defeat every 
measure intended for their relief, or the disembarrassment of 
the country. 

In the course of his remarks on Saturday, the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Wise] denominated Mr. Clay the great Moloch 
of the Whig party. _Moloch was the impersonation of every 
thing cruel, bloody, and ielentless. In what respect the gentle- 
man has discovered,a resemblance between him and Mr. Clay, I 
am ata loss to perceive. But, Mr. Speaker, if there were any 
stupid yet perfidious devil amongst those cast out of heaven, 
who, through senseless ambition, designed to betray the great 
fallen archangel, John ‘Tyler might be well compared with him. 
Amongst the catalogue, I recollect, were Belial and Mammon. 
They were both apostates, and, so far, not unlike the President. 
Belial, tov, was a lewd spirit, “whose thoughts were low;” but 
he was a shrewd devil, and a pclitician, though of the Machi- 
avelian order. Mammon was “the least erected spirit that fell 
from heaven;’” one whose “thoughts were always downwards 
bent, admiring more the riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden 
gold, than aught divine or holy.” But he, too, had capacity— 
Was master, at least, of the lower iustinct of humagity. John 
Tyler, therefore, will not bear a near Comparison with either. 
The next ar naturally suggested by the subject for 
comparison’ with Mr. Tyler is Judas Iscariot, who sold his 

for thirty pieces of silver. He was both a traitor and 

an ingrate, Thus the paraliel between him and the President 

starts fair; but to assert tha: it continues throughout, would be 

injustice tothe memory of Judas, who repentes), returned 

the money, and hung hitnseif. When Mr. Tyler shall do so, 

will have done more to entitle himself to the gratitude of his 

or than he has yet done; and his friends may then com. 
pare him to. Judas, without injustice to that personage. 

Mr. Speaker, in defending the President, the Sonlloialt from 
Virginia, (Mr. Wise,) without designing i, lam sure, has borne 
important testimony in favor of the Whigs in Congress. He 
as chareed them with crawling at the feet of the Executive, and 
supplicating him to tell them what sort ofa bill he would sign, 

order that they might form such a one as would soit his. 

is trae. In’ oul? to do something to relieve the peo- 
ple from the evils under which they were suffering, trampliog 
under foot every consideration but the public , the Whig 
aoe Congress, at the extra session, did go to the Pres 

and ask him what kind of a bill would mect his approba- 
tion. Yes, sir, it is true that the Whigs, in their ardent desire 
torestore the prosperity of the country, did forget their dignity, 
and go to the Executive to learn his views in regard to a great 
measure in which the interests of the country were deeply in- 
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volved. Yes, sir, men as far above John Tyler, in parity of 
character, in intellect, in honor, in the dignity of worth, as he is 
above the meanest in the dignity of station, did goto him and be- 
seech him net to crush the hopes of the people by refusiag his 
assent to a measure intended for their relief. He gave them his 
views, and promised his assent to a bill conformable to them. 
Such a one was prepared and passed. Jt was sent to him, 
and, with a perfidy unexampled in the annals of history, he ve- 
toed it, 

Iam glad that the gentleman has borne this testimony, I 
trust we shall hear no more of the factious opposition uf Con- 
gress to the President—of its determination to do nothing to re- 
lieve the country. The slanders of the Madisonian and the 
President are contradicted and disproved by the gentleman from 
Virginia. He has shown the sacrifices at which the Whigs of 
Congress have soughy the co-operation of the Executive. This 
co-operation the Executive has refused; and upon him rests 
the responsibility ofhaving brought the country to its present 
condition. Thatthe peop e will understand this matter, there 
is no doubt. That they do understand it, is evident from the 
voice of popular indignation which is borne hither along every 
avenue. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Hunter] who has 
just addressed the House, asserted that the veto was sustained 
by a vast majority of the people. 

(Mr. Hunrerexplained. He had said that it would be sus- 
tained by a large majority of the people. } 

Mr. Coopsgr said: Very well. Thatis the same thing. But 
upon whatinformation does the gentleman found his assertion 
that the veto will be sustained? Not from the public prints; 
for a number of these which had been seduced into the support 
of the President have, since the veto, come out in opposition to 
him. Even the strong bonds ofinterest are insufficient to pre- 
serve their support, so indecent and disgusting has been his in- 
consistency, and his disregard of the interests of the country. 
Who can continue to support him, without feeling that his mo- 
tives may be well suspected? I should think that even a por- 
tion of the “guard” would find this last actalmost too much to 
tolerate with patience. Some among them, J am sure, cannot 
approve of it. Itis repugnant, in every respect, to their feel- 
ings and opinions, and adverse to the interests of their constitu- 
ents. Sir, I predict thatthe Captain will soon find the number 
of his squad reduced, though I doubt not he will continue to 
strut at its head with as much complacency as if his halbert 
were a marshal’s baton, and his half platoon an army. 


SPEECH OF MR. ALLEN, 
OF MAINE. 
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gentlemen, during the discussion of the army 


Great Britain for a settlement of the Northeast- 
ern Boundary. 


jeopardy. 


the nucleus of a force. 


well as to every one of the Representatives. 


without its benefit. 


their soil from foreign invasion. 


known that our citizens had been arrested in 
ritory we claim was in British occupan 


better Jate than never; and Ih 
mind that,in any future contin 
expectthat their patriotism and 
tional honor will 


reply to what fell from Mr. Hotmes and other 


dill, in allusion to the reported agreement be- 
tween the Ministers of the United .States and 


Mr. ALLEN said, that, when the bill was under 
consideration on a former day, he had opposed a re- 
duction of the army on national grounds, devoted 
though he was to a rigid system of economy. But 
there are national rights that must not be put in 
You have an extensive tribe of Indians 
on the Western frontier; you have numerous forts 
and fortifications that require some men to keep 
them in condition, and now you have but merely 
But there are other con- 
siderations which with me bear heavily on this 
question; indeed, I should not have risen to address 
the committee at this time had it not been for the 
allusions which have been made to the supposed 
terms of settlement of a question deeply interesting 
to my constituents, to the citizens of the aale as 

re- 
gret, (said Mr. A.) with the gentleman from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Jounson,] that the subject has been 
brought into this debate before the terms of the 
treaty or the principles of the adjustment are made 
known to us. Still, itsintroduction now may not be 
However, sir, here itis; and it 
gives me pleasure to discuss this subject of our 
territorial rights, at all times, and on all occasions 
so deeply interesting and momentous to that gen- 
erous and brave people, who have shown a deter- 
mination to defend their rights against foreign ag- 
gression by the best evidence that men can give of 
the sinecrity of their purposes; and that is, by leav- 
ing their happy homesin midwinter, and-rallying 
with arms under the flag of the State to defend 
A large portion 
of the territory involved in dispute is within the 
bounds of my district, and the committee must be 
aware that it has greatiuterest forme. Why is it 
that gentlemen who live in remote sections of the 
Union have such peculiar interest in our rights at 
this time, and have looked on socomplacently amid 
all the neglect we have suffered, when they have 

oO 


zens | rmer 
times, and lodged in dismal prisons? that the ter- 


cy? that our 
foresis were devastated by foreigners? Still it is 
they will bear in 
mcies, we sha!! 
igh sense of na- 
put in exercise for these very 
rights, and that they will stand shoulder to shoulder 
with us in defending the old line of 1783, if a set- 
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tlement is not made satisfactorily to the nation. 
The course of the General Government in rela- 
tion to this.question is well known; and no map 
can say that Maine has not exhibited all the for- 
bearance to the Union and consideration to the 
wishes of her sister States, that she could do con- 
sistently with the determined and resolute yiain- 
tenance of her rights. Mr. Stevenson, in a letter 
to Lord Palmerston, alluding to the course of Maine 
when her citizens took the field to defend thei: 
rights, very justly remarks that— 

“In exercising, then, the rights of self-defence under 4 state 
of things certainly equally and mutually to be lamented by 
toth Governments, it is not perceived how the responsibiliiy 
of any collision which might have ensued can righttully attach 
to Maine. To regard these proceedings in any other light than 
defensive, would be doing injustice not only to the Governnrent 
of Maine, but to the patience with which ite people have en- 
dured, end the moderation with which they have sought, in 
the vindication of what they believed to be their just righta, to 
guard against collision or disagreements between the two Gov- 
ernments. These are the observations which, in justice to the 
people and authorities of Maine, the undersigned has felt it his 
duty to make.” 

It gives me great pleasure (said Mr. A.) to de- 
clare that, on this great question of the integrity of 
our territory, the spirit of party has not been suffer- 
ed toexertan influence. Our people have consid- 
ered it a guestion higher and holier than any of a 
partisan character. e have viewed it as a ques- 
tion in which the destinies of the whole Republic 
were involved, and the spirit of party has fallen re- 
buked amid the noble and patriotic considerations 
which have guided our course. I feel proud ot 
our people for this manifestation of patmotic feel- 
ing; it will sustain any Government amidst}any 
trials. Thisis not the occasion or the subject for 
the demagogue; and whoever attempts to mould it 
for such purposes, will find little response’ from 
the hearts of our-countrymen. It is too momen- 
tous, too serious for any other sentiment than the 
holiest devotion to republican freedom, to the 
purest love of our national rights, and the highest 
sense of duty which the country can demand of us; 
its honor, its happiness, and peace are associated 
with its result; and all I ask of the Executive or of 
Congress, is to let their acts conform to the noble 
spirit which has characterized the people of Maine, 
and I will hazard the consequences either to her- 
self or the nation. 

It is not strange that we shou'd have been zealous 
in the assertion of our rights, for the soil is conse- 
crated to us by the associations that are necessari- 
ly connected with the treaty of 1783; and believing 
(as we do) that the title is clearly a ndindisputably 
ours, it would have been strange if it had not com- 
bined in its support the whole people. The course 
they have taken on this question will commend it- 
selfto the whole country. Indeed, we should have 
been justified at times, when the action of the 
General Government is examined, and considering 
its constitutional obligations to protect and main- 
tain the jurisdiction of the State, if we had been 
less regardful in former times of “embarrassing 
the Administration.” I cannot revert to some inci- 
dents which have transpired in the progress of this 

uestion, without deep emotion; and it strikes me, 

r. Chairman, that it should operate on the ad- 
ministration of public affairs hereafter as a prece- 
dent, that greater energy and decision is necessary 
in conducting national coniroversies. The ques- 
tion has become more and more involved, and 
more difficult of adjustment; and hence the people 
of Maine demand now a decision, ere it is lost in 
deeper labyrinths. Even when Congress had or- 
dered a survey for a military road, Mr. Van Buren, 
then Secretary of State, said: 

“That although this Government could feel no difficulty in 
the exercise of what it deems an unquestionabje right, and 
could not allow itself to be restrained by the protest of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of New Brunswick, Ts as a further preof of 
the spirit of amity, forbearance, and conciliation which the 
President is desirous of cultivating between the two Govern. 
menia, he has decided to postpone, for the present, the exercise 
of the authority vested in him by the Congress of the United 
States to canse to be surveyed and laid out a military road.” 

At a certain period, the Legislature of Maine 
incorporated the town of Madawaska, and the per- 
sons acting under that authority were arrested and 
imprisone¢; and, instead of enforcing their release, 
as it was the duty of the Governmient to have done, 
they represented that it was the action of certain 
‘j}{-advised persons;” and Mr, Livingston, in his 
communication to the Governor, uses the following 
language, which should have been met with indig- 
nant energy; and would have been by the present 
Executive of Maine: 

“The first extract from your letter, which I communicaied 
in mine to Mr, Bankhead, gave the President reason 10 beligya, 
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®, | expressed myse'f, that the election meetings at Madawaska 
were unauthorized, as were clearly a breach of the ar- 

with the British Minister. * * Phe cali for 
this protection to the citizens ef your State who have been ar- 
rested in consequence of nee Ree. and for repelling 
what you consider as an in of your Suite, would have 
cailed for very different measures, ifthe first departure from the 
understanding between the two Governments had not proceed: 
ed from the who have been arrested; and if the authori- 
ty exercised recently by the Government of New Brunswick 
had been in asettiement which, at the time of the arrangement, 
was not de facto in the occupation of the British. As the case 
is, however, the President cannot consider the continuance of 
the occupation by the officers, civil or military, of the Brit- 
ish province as an invasion; but will take alf proper measures 
to procure the release of the ill-advised persons who have heea 
the cause of the disturbance,”’ 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. J. R. 
IncersoLt] inquires if the General Government 
did not refund the amount paid to Mr, Baker and 
Mr. Greely? True, they did; but they did not re- 
dress the injuries inflicted on those citizens by their 
imprisonment, nor the disgrace that attached to the 
Union by suffering it to be done with impunity. 
One was acting under the authority of the State, 
and the other under the authority of the Onion; 
and the sovreignty of each was assailed and dis- 
graced by submission to such injuries, and the Ad- 
ministration of that party seemed to congratulate 
itself that a pardon was granted. Where, then, 
was this especial interest for our rights and honor? 
1 will not disinter, in detail, the different efforts 
made to settle this dispute. One was somewhat 
distinguished, and which the State repudiated; and 
that was, that she should receive lands in Michi- 
gan in lieu of her rights. The contracting parties 
to this arrangement were the cabinet of General 
Jackson on the one part, and certain commission- 
ers from Maine on the other. This arrangement 
seems es oe have been prompted by a reso- 
lution of the Senate of the United States, passed 
June 3, 1832, in these words: 


“Resolved, That the Senate advise the President to open a 
new negotiation with his Britannic Majesty’s Government, for 
the ascertainment of the boundary between the possessione of 
the United States and those of Great Britain, on the northeast- 
ern frontier of the United States, according to the treaty of 
peace of 1783.” 


At a later period, the Executive of the United 
States desired Maine to clothe it with unlimited 

wer for fixing a new and conventional line, in 
ieu of the treaty pending. In the same communi- 
cation to the Governor of Maine, Mr. Forsyth 
holds the following language: 

“Whilst the obligations of the Federal Government to do all 
in ite power to effect a settlement of this boundary are fully rec- 
ognised on its part, it has, in the eventof its being unable to do 
#0 specifically, by mutual consent, no other means to accom- 
plish the object amicably than by another arbitration, or a com- 
mission with an umpire, in the nature of an arbitration. In 
the euntingency of all other measures failing, the President 
will feei it to be his duty to submit another proposition to the 
Government of Great Britain, to refer the decision of the ques- 
tion to a third party.” 

And Maine, in reply, expressed her views in the 
following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That it is not expedient to give the assent of this 
State to the Federal Government, to treat with that of Great 
Britatu, for a conventional line for our northeastern boundary; 
but that this State will insist on the line established by the treaty 
of seventeen hundred and eighty-three. 

‘Resolved, That, as this State has never heretofore given her 
consent to the appointment of an umpire under the treaty of 
Ghent, in eighteen handred and fourteen, but has protested 
agaiast the same, and as she believes it to be a grave question 
whether the provision in the treaty for this purpose has not 
done its office, and is therefore no longer in force, she is not 
now prepared to give her assent to the appeintment of a new 
arbiter.” 

‘Nothing, then, of serious moment transpired, till 
the difficulties of 1839, when encroachments were 
made wpon our territory, and extensive trespasses 
upon our forests, and the land agent of Maine, in 
the discharge of his duty on this territory, was ar- 
rested by British authority, and conveyed toa Brit- 
ish jail. It was under circumstances of bold ag- 
co by the Provincials, that the troops of our 

tate were ordered to take possession of the terri- 
tory, and defend it. And there never was a better 
exemplification of the energy ofa ple, than was 
exhibited onthat occasion. The General Govern- 
ment then interfered, fearing a general war would 
be the consequence of the determined resolution, 
but what was admitted to be the imperative duty, 
of our cilizens. And under the auspices of Gen- 
eral Stott, who had the command of the Eastern 
military division, and who acted under the direct 
and positive orders of Mr. Van Buren, an arrange- 
ment was made, by which Maine was to withdraw 
her troops, who had, in midwinter, gallantly march- 
ed to the theatre of invasion; but the jurisdiction of 
this very territory, north of the St. John’s, was left 


in British possession, This was submitted to. with 
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the deepest reluctance by the same i re that 
directed the Executive of the State to order out the 
troopsinher defence. They were the advocates of 
a decisive and onward course; and iftheir judg- 
ment had influenced the councils of the Union, I 
doubt notan adjustment would have soon been made. 
But with the same patiotic devotion to the Union, 
and the same regard to the wishes of her sister 
States, which has always marked her character, 
she gave a reluctant assent to the arrangement, 
with the fullest assurance that the General Govern- 
ment should bring the subject to an immediate is- 
sue; but in that she had disappointed, and it has 
been suffered to rest quietly until this late effort at 
negotiation. During this period, British troops 
have been stationed on thisterritory, and it is now, 
I am told, guarded by a line of military posts. 


On a former occasion I referred to this condition 
of things, but it did not then excite the sensitive 
honor of gentlemen. But they are now aroused 
upon a suspicion; and the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Hotmes] “ thinks that there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere; whether it was in the 
treaty itself, or in the apprehensions of those con- 
cerned in its ratification, he knew not.” He could 
feel, however, “that a storm was brewing;” and I 
hope the prophesy of the gentleman will prove 
“that there is a storm brewing;” for after it, there is 
always aclearer sky—a better atmosphere. Noex- 
citement when your territory is in possession of the 
enemy; but upon a suspicion, upon a rumor of the 
terms of the treaty, the patriotism of gentlemen is 
wonderfully aroused. hy is it?’ Cana political 
prejudice be aroused? “ Let no man apply this 
flattering unction to his soul.” An agreement by 
a conventional line, or in any other mode but the 
running the line according to the treaty of 1783, 
has always met with opposition with us; and this 
effort at a settlement has been acquiesced in by the 
people, from the earnest solicitations of the Gene- 
ral Government, and from an ardent desire to meet 
the wishes of her sister States, We ask no favors 
in this business, If settled, the sacrifice is on our 
part, and made from the purest national feeling for 
the benefit of the whole Union. So far as Maine 
is concerned, she would rather have her own territo- 
ry bounded by the ancient landmarks; and if she 
waives any of her rights, it isfrom regard to others; 
for no equivalent can be satisfactory, unless it is 
consecrated by the strong wishes of our sister 
States. It is for you to influence this decision. 
Maine has done her whole duty, and generously; 
and if this effort is fruitless, your patriotism (al- 
though, on this subject, aroused at a late day) will 
not permit any other power to desecrate our soil; 
and it will give the brave soldiers of Maine rich 
satisfaction to welcome their brothers in arms from 
distant States, and march with them to the northern 
line, and there raise the “stars and stripes” of the 
Union on the highlands that divide the waters that 
empty into the Auantic from those that fail into the 
St. Lawrence, and there maintain it as on holy 
ground. I will answer for Maine, that, if ever she 
is driven to extremities again, she will not lay down 
her arms as long as the north star directs, 


That gentlemen should advert in advance to the 
terms of the treaty—either that it embraced within 
itself terms disadvantageous to Maine, as it was 
intimated on Saturday, or in giving to her and 
Massachusetts equivalents of unreasonable value, 
as was feared to-day—is, at least, a reflection by im- 

lication on the commissioners as well as the 
ecutive of thenation. Those from Maine were 
appointed by the legislative power of the State— 
each of them have held high and responsible posi- 
tions in the political perion to which they helen ) 
having the entire confidence of the people for their 
ublic services as well as private worth. They 
now full well the tone and temper of the people 
they represent on this great quemten; and I shall 
wait with entire confidence till itsterms are made 
known, not doubting that the honor of the Union 
is preserved; and if Maine has yielded in her rights, 
it has been done as a sacrifice on the altar of the 
country. But if the country do not receive the 
concessions in the same patriotic spirit in which 
they are made, why, she has discharged her duty; 
and, if serious consequences should ensue, she ho 
herself guitless; for all that she ever did ask was 
her acknowledged rights,and give her these, and 
she will rejoice. Her desire been to consult 
the wishes of the Union; but if she has mistaken 
their sentiments, she asks that the Union shall.do 
her duty in throwing around her the shield of the 


Constitution, I might speak of the commissioners 


- which had the appea 
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from the old Commonwealth of Massachusetts jn 
the same high terms as those from our own State. 
Her honor is safe in their hands, and her 

will have no fears that the old State will receive g 
blot upon her noble history. Never, in the annals 
of the country,so far as we have known the pro. 
gress of our foreign negotiations, has the conduct 
of the Executive commanded higher admiration, 
No State T, on national questions, has emana- 
ted from the Department of State, but what of itself 
would have given its author a high reputation for 
transcendant ability, and that spirit of patriotism 
that looked to the high purpose of our institutions, 
and to their progress and destiny, as allied with the 
rights and liberties of all mankind. It is, how. 
ever, what we had reason to expect from such 
intellectual endowments, rarely bestowed, and from 
a loveof country rendered dear by the birth of his 
ancestry, and by the noble principles on witich our 
system of government is based. Our national an. 
nals are rich with his efforts to perpetuate the bless. 
ings of “liberty and union,” and render them, 
“now and forever, one and inseparable.” 


Why, then, this apprehension? It comes at a 
late day, and “upon suspicion.” I question no 
man’s motives; but, if ever there was an affair 
rance of being done to excite 
some factious prejudice, it is this. It may, per. 
haps, appear more palpable to me; for, in the dis. 
cussion of this question in our own State, no such 
spirit is ever suffered to have an influence: and it 
will meet its rebuke in the public mind. 


This is a slight sketch of its progress, when the 
present national Executive—desirous that our for- 
eign difficulties should bo speedily adjusted, and, | 
doubt not, feeling sensible that longer delay was 
fraught with great embarrassments—addressed a 
communication to the Governor of Maine, inform. 
ing him “that Lord Ashburton, a minister yd 
tentiary and special from Great Britain, had ar- 
rived at the seat of Government of the United 
States, and that, in regard to the boundary question, 
he had officially announced to the Government at 
Washington that he was authorized to treat for a 
conventional line, or line by agreement, on such 
terms and conditions, and with such mutual consid- 
erations and equivalents, as may be thought just 
and equitable,” and “inviting the co-operation of 
the Governments of Maine and Massachusetts in 
an endeavor to terminate this long-pending contro- 
versy.” : 

Mr. Webster remarks, in the same communication, 
that “the opinion of this Government upon the justice 
and validity of the American claim has been ex- 
pressed at so many times, and in so many forms, 
that a repetition of that opinion is not necessary, 
But the subject is a subject in dispute. The Gov- 
ernment has agreed to make it matter of reference 
and arbitration, unless another mode for settling 
the controversy should be resorted to, with the hope 
of producing a speedy decision.” He adds, “that 
the importance of the subject, and a firm conviction 
in the mind of the President that the interests of 
both countries, as well as the interests of the two 
States more immediately concerned, require a 

rompt effort to bring the dispute to an end;” and 
he therefore “expresses an earnest hope that the 
Governor will convene the Legislature of Maine, 
and submit the subject to its grave and candid de- 
liberation.” : 

It was in this spirit that Maine was addressed, 
and her Executive felt it a duty which he owed to 
the people of the State and the Union to convene 
the Legislature for the pur And it is but 
justice to him to say, that his communication to 
that body was characterized by the same devotion 
to the interest and honor of the State, as was his 
fearless and noble conduct when, in a former ‘bee 
of his administration, he felt it his duty to call out 
the troops to repel encroachments on our territory. 
The course of the Legislature is wel] known to 
you, They responded to the sentiment of the Gen- 
eral Government, and a nted commissioners 
“fully empowered to confer with the authorities 
thereof upon a conventional line, or line by agree- 
ment, with its terms, conditions, considerations, and 


equivalents, with an understanding that no such 
line should be agreed upon without the assent of 


such commissioners.” s 
“Well, the ao mae ae ——— “4 

is rumored,” says the eman from § 

lina, [Mr. orate] “that the result 1s especially 


- palatable to Maine.” If it is, it is the first thing 


latable which has ever been administered to her 
bn this question, This seems to be a different 1 
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mor from that announced in the House ofi Sater- 
day. Whatever the result may be, let me assure 

ntlemen that no result can suit us so well as for 
e Government to run the line according to the 
treaty of 1783, and there plant the American stand- 
ard. Gentlemen seem to intimate as if we wished 
q sort of traffic on this subject. Let me tell them 
that we have come here at their solicitation, and 

inst our Wishes, when acting independently of 
the necessary connexion of other States and of the 
Union. We came up here with bleeding hearts, 
expecting to make a sacrifice on the altar of our 
country for the common interest. It is a sacrifice 
to us, Whatever may be the equivalent, to leave the 
old line of 1783 and take any other. We have been 
called upon by the country at large, and by many 
of the Legislatures of the Union, in the same spirit 
as the following resolution, from the State of Ala- 
bama: 

“That the question of the northeastern boundary concerns 
the whole Union, and is not one loca! in its character to the State 
of Maine, although she is confessedly more interested than an 
other in its adjustment; an@ that, for the reason here set forth, % 
js the duty of the State of Mainé to trust the decision of the mat- 
er to the councils of the Union, and abide thereby, whatever it 
may finally be, whether exactly consistent with her wishes or 
not. If Congress says go to war, we will cheerfully obey the 
mandate; but we should deeply regret to see the State of Maine 


take any rash step, which might tend to Pre her sister States © 


into War, more through mere feeling and sympathy, than from 
deliberate choice and determinatien on their part.” 

And, Mr. Chairman, as one of the Representa- 
tives of that State, let me declare to you that this is 
asubject which has too long absorbed the public 
mind in Maine. She has suffered too much and too 
long to submit to any mere trifling. No gascon- 
ading, no show of chivalry, nothing but the prac- 
tical illustration of heroism—no empty resolutions, 
will hereafter satisfy her. And the Rubicon is not 
yét passed. The treaty is not yet ratified, nor signed 
either, as it is rumored. And the citizens of Maine, 
so far as they are concerned, never desired the Gov- 
ernment to take any other course than to defend the 
line which is acknowledged to be the true one. Let 
ls have, then, a fair understanding in this matter, 
for the plot thickens; and if all these attempts at 
settlement fail now—and it is for the treaty-making 
power to decide; but that will doubtless be influ- 
enced, as it otight on this subject, by the popular 
will,—why then the grotind that Maine assumes, so 
faras another arbitration is concerned, is expressed 
in the following resolution: 

“ Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the uti 
questionable righ of this State to the whole of the territory em- 
braced within her limits, as described by the definite treaty of 

ce of seventeen hundted and eighty-three, ought never to 

ave been submitted to arbitration: and, in the opinion of this 

House, to consent to another arbitration World be an abandon- 
ment of the rights and interests cf Maine.’ 

The course which she has taken, has been otit of 
tegard to the Union, disregarding with patriotic 
split every consideration of self. No man from 
Maine, I will venture, asks a ratification; and if 
other members of the Union think she is too gen- 
etous, or gets an equivalent which they deem too 
gtédt; the decision is with them, not withus. And 
whatever it may be, let there be no misunder- 
standing; and I speak it in no spirit of bravado, 
but declare that we have done all that in honor we 
can do, and now demand of you to take SS aL 
possession of that territory, and dislodge the Britis 
ee which now hold it. 

ou have borne too long, for the honor of your 
country, this encroachment; and it must cease, either 
by one course or the other. Remember that you 
are bound to march with us, and we will furnish 
you with Northern troops that will neither tire nor 
faint, and that will prove by their conduct, as they 
have done in the two great struggles for freedom, 
that their enlistment is during the war, and their 
arms are never to be laid down till the rights of 
America are fully restored, and that the flag of 


ag country waves in triumph on the old treaty 
ine. 





SPEECH OF MR. WARREN, 


OF GEORGIA, 

In the House of Representatives, May 31, 1842—On 
the motion ‘to reduce the army of the United 
States. : 
Mr. WARREN said: I have not been able to see 

propriety. of continuing the army any larger 
is ry to take care of our forts, and the 

Property connected. therewith. According to the 

teport of the S ess for 

than now employed is sufficient for this purpose; 
and I shall therefore vote for the greatest reduction 


. 


ry.of.. War, a much less force — 








































Proposed, and that it take place at the earliest day. 
do not desire, Mr. Chairman, to see a military 
spirit kept up throughout the whole Soar by an 
increase of otir army, or a continuance of the army 
as it is; ncr will I be influenced by the recommen- 
dations of the War Department, however these 
recommendations may be approved by the deserv- 
edly popular commander of our army. If recom- 
mendations of military men were to control legis- 
lation on this subject, in less than fifty years the 
country would be one entire military camp. 


Reference has been made, in this debate, to the 
reduc'ion of the navy; and I, Mr. Chairman, voted 
for these reductions in the appropriations; but I 
deny that I have voted to reduce the navy, I voted 
to reduce the item for subsistence of the navy, be- 
cause, according to the estimate made for the sub- 
sistence of the home squadron at the extra session, 
and the report of the Secretary of the Navy at this 
session, nearly all of the sum appropriated then 
was on hand the Ist of January; and the increased 
estimate for subsistence of the navy now can only 
be justified as making a provision for the home 
squadron, unless there has been some fraud or mis- 
take in relation to the estimates. By reducing the 
appropriation, we throw upon the Seamtemenn the 
necessity of a full explanation, whenever the defi- 
ciency may be called for, if a deficiency exists, 


And, Mr. Chairman, I will also take the present 
occasion to say that I voted for the proviso offered 
by the gentleman from New York {Mr. McCuet- 
LAN] to the mony bill, to limit the appptniments and 
promotions in the navy, and stop the executive de- 
partment of the Government from increasing the 
navy to any number it may think proper, and 
thereby effectually taking from this House all dis- 
cretion over appropriations for this purpose. If the 
executive department makes these appointments 
without limit, then the House is called on annually 
to appropriate for their payment. Can appropria- 
tions be denied to officers in commission, who are 
by Jaw entitled to salaries?’ Certainly not. What 
course, then, could we have adopted to reclaim our 
lost discretion over appropriations of this sort? 
None in our power but the one we have adopted. 
lf the personnel of the navy is deficient, let the 
proper department recommend to Congress its in- 
crease; and let this increase in appointments and 
promotions be regulated by law—not by mere ex- 
ecutive discretion. Let it but be shown that the 
navy requires increase, and a proposition to fix by 
law the rule of increase and promotions, and I will 
not be found wanting in friendship to the navy. 
Mr. Chairman, ! am a Representative of a peo- 
le who do not belicve it = »izssing to be taxed. 
hey, however, are a tax-paying people; and they 
do not expect the taxes expended among them by 
building fortifications ot navy ships; and of course 
I feel called upon to scrutinize every appropriation 
asked for, and to vote for none unless it is calcula- 
ted, in my opinion, to benefit the country. We 
have not now the means to pay appropriations, if 
made; and the means have to be supplied first by 
loan, and then by taxation. Are we, under these 
circumstances, to allow the executive department 
to increase the army and navy to any extent its dis- 
cretion may suggest? I trust not. If I represented 
such a people as does the gentleman from Maine, 
[Mr. Fessenpen,] who believe that taxation by a 
tariff on imports is a pesing, and amongst whom 
large appropriations for building fortifications are 
to be expended, I might possibly agree with him 
that the army is one of the institutions of the coun- 
try which should be sustained. 

Much has been said about the impolicy of this 
movement now, as there is no settlement of our ne- 
gotiations with Great Britain. What flummery and 
nonsense is this, to suppose that an army of ten or 
twelve thousand men is to be at all important in the 
settling of our pending cegotiations with Great 
Britain! Our policy is peace, and we have pro- 
claimed it in every form to all the world; and I 
would as soon enter upon negotiations with Great 
Britain without one ae soldier, as to have one 
hundred thousand. ur people are all soldiers, 
when need be; and tothese, and our vast resources, 
may our negotiators point with much more success, 
than to your army of ten or twelve thousand. For 


deter foreign nations from encroachments upon _us, 
is a thing if which I have never dreamed. We 
want noarmy for this; nor do we want a navy, ex- 
cept to protect. our commerce against pirates and 
others who might attempt to molest it. 

Mr, Chairman, in these remarks I haye only in- 


us to keep up a standing army in time of peace, to | 


tended to give a general outline of my views. om 
the subject. I shall not go into the statistics of 
the army to show that a reduction may be made 
with great saving to the Government, and. without 
injury to the service. This has already been done 
by others; and I have no disposition to repeat any- 
thing said by them. But, sir, in this reduction of 
the army, I cannot agree with my colleague, {Mr. 
Buacx,] in urging the President to commence the 
reduction by disbanding the three companies sta- 
tioned in Georgia, on the Florida frontier, but 
must urge Captain Casey and his company as an 
exception. Sir,ifmy colleague will look to the re- 
port of that officer, he will find this statement; 
“When Ijoined company C, | found a grog-shop within two 
hundred yards.of my post; and, in fact, almoat every inhabitant 
im my neighborhood had liquor to sell. The facility with which 
the men procured liquor, caused me much trouble. I established 
a total abstinence society in my company, which had the happy 


effect of breaking up the grog-shop in my vicinity, and stepped 
the sale of liquors at other places.” 


It will be seen by this report, Mr. Chairman, 
that the disorders common to soldiers who have it 
in their power to obtain liquor, and who use it 
freely, did not apply to this company after the es- 
tablishment of the temperance society. And I 
undertake to say, sir, that this company will render 
more service than any two companies in the army 
who drink liquor without restraint; and I trust it 
will be the last company disbanded. But, sir, as 
gentlemen may su this is a mere matter of 
opinion, and knowing how much more important 
facts are than mere opinions, let me refer you to 
the report of the same officer, who, speaking of a 
certain affidavit made in relation to outrages com- 
mitted by the United States soldiers, says: 

“Some of the men who have signed the affidavit expressed 
to me their great regret that my company had to leave; that 


they were the most civil men they had ever seen in acompany, 
and that they never killed their stock.” 


From this, I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, my 
colleague would consent that Captain Casey and his 
temperance company may be retained in service. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that my colleague has 
deemed it necessary to speak in this House of the 
relations subsisting between the citizens of our State 
and the United States army; because, sir, the men 
who compose the army, while in the boundary of 
the State, are subject to the municipal laws, and 
if they are guilty of crimes, can be tried and pun- 
ished in the same manner as all other offenders. 
The State nor its people have any just cause of 
complaint against the army, as such, but only the 
conduct of individuals, and this she is competent to 
try and punish. Ifany acts gf violence had been 

rpetrated by an officer, and by the force of the 
United States army, as such, our laws had been 
resisted, the case would assume a different aspect; 
but when they were the lawless acts of private sol- 
diers, there van be no propriety in discussing these 
acts here, in the debate on a bill to make appro- 
priations for the support of the army, on the mo- 
tion to reduce it. 

[Mr. Brack here contended that any other course 
would have been recreant to his people; and that 
Mr. Warren was taking sides with the army 
against his people. He would make the issue, and 
go to the people of Georgia. That he had the tes- 
timony in his hands, and had called on the House 
on a former day to suspend its almighty rules to 
hear it, and it reed 

Mr. Warren said: It is true, Mr. Chairman, my 
colleague did call on the House to receive a reso- 
lution raising a special committee, and to submit 
a call from the Governor of Georgia for an appro- 
priation to enable him to support a militia foree on 
the border of Florida, and that the gentleman from. 
Albany [Mr. Barnarp] objected to it; and, Mr. 
Chairman, when he moved to suspend the rules, his 
own political friend from the city of New York 
[Mr. EveLT] and others exclaimed, “What! 
appropriate money to support the militia while en- 

ged in subduing the regular army!” A mistake 
into which many of the members had fallen, from 
the fact that the resolution of my colleague was a 
sortof indictment against the Indians and United 
States soldiers, charging both with murder and 
plunder; and though it only asked the considera- 
tion, by a select committee, of the propriety of ma- 
king an appropriation to support militia, under 
orders of the Governor of Georgia, to keep back 
the Indians. When such a misunderstanding as 
this had existed, was. it all surprising that cbjection 
should have been made by my friend from Albany? 
On his motion, sir, only twenty-seven members fa- 
vored the suspension of the rules. Why, then, 
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friend from” Albany have objec 
there was so smal!” vote for s sion? It could 
have been’ no ‘patty‘vote, when only twenty-seven 
votes were f5r't, and all the ree delegation 
who were presetit ‘voting for it. re were the 
one hundred’Democratic friends of my colleague}in 
this House?“ It seems that this isan issue to be 
taken to the le of Georgia. 

Well, sir, as I am threatened with issues to 
be made before our coristituents, and an effort is to 
be made by mny colleague to show that I am less de- 
voted to their interests than to the United States 
soldiers, I thay be allowed to ask my colleague to 
state’ in his‘issue, that, in his speech here, he an- 
nounced to this committee, as a reason that render- 
ed it particdlarly important for him to be heard, 
that he chitie from nearest the Florida line, and 
bo he felt greater interest in this question than any 
mher. 

[Mr. Btack said the report of his remarks from 

which Mr. Warren was about to read was not 
correct. 
» Mr. Warren. I know, sir, that the Globe does not 
report all that my colleague said, but he does not, 
and cannot, deny this portion of the report; and, 
sir, I must beg of him, when he sends out his issue 
to our constituents, that he will send his speech as 
delivered. Let there be no change of facts. Let 
them have it; yes, sir, let them be told that he comes 
from nearest the Okefenokee swamp. This will 
be pews to them, I am very sure. 

This is the report, Mr, Chairman: 


“Mr. Brack said, coniing as he did from Georgia, nearest the 
Florida line, he felt a little interest in this—perhaps a little 
more interest than he shonld feel in any other subject.” 


{Mr. Brack said he admitted that he had said he 
lived adjacent to the Okefenokee swamp, but that 
he did not mean by this to say that he lived in its 
immediate neighborhood.] 


Mr. Warren. So far from living near, or adja- 
cent, to the Florida line, where these Indian in- 
cursions occur, he resides on the opposite side of 
the State. Sir, I understand my Silleanad plants 
in the lowlands of the Savannah river, the north- 
eastern boundary of Georgia,—and the United 
States troops have been stationed on the St. Mary’s 
river, the southern boundary of the State; and that, 
from his residence to the Okefenokee, you would 
have to go across the State. 


But, Mr. Chairman, my colleague makes another 
issue, and charges that this Whig House of Repre- 
sentatives refused to allow him to have read ‘a paper 
with the sworn testimony of at least three hundred 
honest and honorable men, by which to show to the 
House that these United States soldiers, instead of 
protecting the people of Georgia from the maraud- 
ing Indians, had marauded on the property of the 
people of Georgia.” It is astounding to me, sir, to 
see how my colleague multiplies numbers; for, on 
examination, I can find but twelve witnesses who 
were sworn in relation to the matters of which he 
speaks. And when he sends out to our constitu- 
ents this issue, let him accompany his statement 
with a list of these sworn witnesses, And, sir, if 
he should give a list of the witnesses as they are, 
no doubt they -will be astonished to hear that their 
Representative from Scriven knows them so well. 
They, I apprehend, could hardly claim a personal 
acquaintance with him. Let these facts go out with 
the issues with which the gentleman threatens me, 
and those to whom the issues are directed will] be 
the better able to try them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must acknowledge that 1] 
had not intended to speak of these errors of 
the gentleman when I rose, and should not have 
done so but for his threat of issues to be made be- 
fore our constituents; I did, however, intend to cor- 
rect the other errors into which he had fallen, and 
which was the main purpose I had in addressing 
the committee; and here, sir, I will read from the 
report of his speech in the Globe, in which he 
says, when speaking of the depredations by the 
troops on the rights of our citizens: 


“Of this the Governor of Georgia was informed, and he com 
menced a correspondence with the Secretary of War, at the 
seat ef the General Government; and he requested that func- 
tionary to withdraw those troops. He stated the grounds on 
which he made that request; and he furnished full documentary 
testimony thereofte the Hon J.C. Spencer, then and now Bec- 
retary of War. Bome questioning ensued between the head of 
the War Depariment and the Executive of Geergia; and the 
Recretaty came to the conclusion that the honor of the army 
had been som» what touched by this evidence which had been 
submitted to the department. He grew cautions on the subject: 
and ultimately would huld no further communication with the 
Executive of Georgia; and when the delegation from Georgia 
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called on the Secretary of War, they did it because he had put 
an end to all communication with their Governor. ’ 

“And what, then, was his anewer? ‘You have not submitted 
to me sufficient evidence of injury to warrant my withdrawal of 
the troops.’ They then restated the case; and, besides. they told 
him that the army never went within one hundred and fifty yards 
of the swamp in which the Indians sought refuge; and when the 
soldiers took the hills, the Indians emerged, and committed their 
depredations under the very nose of the army. They told the 
Secretary that an old woman had been murdered. ‘Ah!’ said 
the Secretary, ‘is that al]? It is a small matter to make sucha 
fuss gbout.’ One of his (Mr. Buack’s) colleagues replied, that 
if the Secretary should prick his finger, it would be but a smal! 
matter, but very inconvenient ” 

Will my colleague say whether this part of his 
remarks is correctly reported, as I did not dis- 
tinctly hear them when made? 

[Mr. Back declined to answer, remarking that 
he had said his speech was not correctly reported 
in the Globe. } 

Then, Mr. Chairman, as his remarks have been 
for some days published in the Globe without con- 
tradiction, and now, when called on, he refuses to 
disavow them, I shall take them as correctly re- 
ported; and I now assert, that the fact as stated—that 
is, “when the delegation from Georgia called onthe 
Secretary of War, they did it because he had put 
an end to all communication with their Governor” 
—is erroneous in al] its parts. Sir, do you think 
I would call on any head of department here to ar- 
range any matter of controversy between the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia and the head of the department, 
because the Secretary had put an end to al] com- 
munication with the Governor? No, sir; though 
the Governor of Georgia may be a Locofoco, I will 
never—no, never, so far forget what is due to 
Georgia, as, in my representative character here, to 
call on the head of any department to produce a 
conciliation of difference between that department 
and the Governor of Georgia, when the depart- 
ment had causelessly put an end to all communica- 
tions between them. Thestate of facts is not as rep- 
resented by my colleague. What are the facts, sir? 
Look at the document No. 200, containing the cor- 
respondence between these functionaries, and it will 
be seen that, on the 2d of March, Governor McDon- 
ald addressed a letter to the Secretary of War, 
sending certain documents in relation to the con- 
duct of the United States soldiers, and among 
which T have no doubt the 300 witness document 
is; and again, on the 10th of March, the Governor 
writes thus: 


“Jt is useless for me to apply to the Government for an effect- 
ive force. Those stationed for the protection of the country, 
instead of discharging their duty, are almost as troublesome as 
the savages in the work of murder and the destructien of pro- 
perty. Of this Thave sent you the testimony—(the three hun- 
dred witnesses, of course.] I have taken the defence of the 
State into my own hands, and only write to ask you to remove 
the regular troops from the limits of Georgia, that 1 may have 
the posts occupied by a military force that may be relied on 
for the protection of the people. I will ask the delegation of 
Georgia in Congress to have appropriations made to pay the 
militia.” 

Here, Mr. Chairman, you have the cause of the 
call of the Georgia delegation on the Secretary of 
War. Where is the evidence that the Secretary 
had put an end toall communication with the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia? It does not exist. We called 
on him, and got him not to answer this letter of the 
Governor until we could confer with our Governor, 
and have him call on the Secretary to muster militia 
into service. We believed that the militia force was 
the best to protect and quiet the fears of our people. 
And we believed also that we could be more cer- 
tain of success in obtaining an appropriation by 
this course. The Governor had taken the defence 
of the State into his own hands, and employed 
militia, and we desired the militia mustered into 
the service of the United States, and paid from the 
United States treasury, as they ought tobe. To 
accomplish their payment by this Government, the 
service of this Government, and a requisition by 
the department on Congress for the appropriation, 
would be of great consequence. To secure this 
end, and to save our own people from taxation for 
the sum necessary to sustain the militia called out 
by the Governor, was the object and cause of our 
call on the Secretary of War. 

But, sir, what is most to be regretted is, that my 
colleague should have undertaken to give the 
details of our interview with Mr. Spencer; be- 
cause, sir, all may not be able to agree as to the 
details of the interview, while the results may be 
agreed on without any difficulty. The impropriety 
is the more glaring here, because, by pretending to 
to give extracts of what Mr. Spencer said, his 
meaning, and the purport of what he did say, are 

rverted. The gentleman says in his speech, 
‘They (the delegation) told the Secretary that an 
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old woman had been murdered. ‘Ah!’ said the 
Secretary, ‘is that all? Itis a small matter to make 
sucha fuss about.’” Can any one pretend that my eo}. 
league did not intend to omar the Secretary of 
War with a carelessness of the lives and sufferjp 
of our people? I will not say that the words de. 
tailed were not spoken, but I do know that they 
were not spoken in connexion, and in the manner 
represented. Mr. Spencer went into a full and free 
conversation with us, and expressed the opinion 
that our people were as well protected as any num. 
ber or character of troops could oe them. He 
also adverted to the impossibility of providin 
against incursions of small parties of Indians, an 
the great expenditures of the Government jn the 
Florida war; but he gave us entire assurance of his 
anxiety, so far as he could consistently with his 
duty to the country, to conform his actions to our 
wishes, That his own conclusions, as well as ours, 
may be better understood, I will read from the let. 
ter of the Secretary transmitting to this House the 
correspondence, in which he says: 

“It is proper to state that, after the explicit declaration of the 
Governor of Georgia, in his letter of the L0th of March—that he 
had taken the defence of the State inio his own bands, ang 
wrote only to ask the removal of the regular trdops from the 
limits of Georgia—it was impossible for this department to 
offer him aid, if there had been any occasion for such an offer, 
Apparently. so well convinced of this were the delegation jn 
Congress from that State, that, in an interview with the up. 
dersigned, they requested that an answer to the letter of the 
Governor might be delayed until they could communicate with 
him. They further expressed their wish that one or two com. 
panies of militia might be called out, and kept in the service of 
the United States, for the purpose of protecting the Southern 
frontier of the State, and to tranquillize the minds of the ip. 
habitants. They were answered, that the high consideration 
in which the opinions and wishes of such a body were held 
the department, would induce it in a doubtful cose to yield its 
own opinion of the necessity of such a force to theirs; butthat, 
in the present state of the correspondence with the Governor of 
Georgia, it was impossible to do anything, as the application for 
authority to cal] out militia must necessarily come from the 
Executive authority ofthe State. They left the undersigned with 
an impression on his mind that some communication would be 
received from them, or from the Governor of Georgia, before 
there should be any action of the department on the subject, 
No further correspondence or communication, either with the 
Governor of Georgia, o1 with the delegation, has been had, 
prior tothe receipt of the resolution of the House to which this 
communication js an answer.” 


Now, sir, this statement of the result of our in- 
terview with Mr. Spencer is in every thing correct; 
and yet my colleague has represented him in the 
worst possible light. Sir, I understand that the 
Governor has refused to signify to the delegation 
or Secretary of War, any desire to have his mili- 
tia mustered into the service of this Government; 
and, of course, what the Secretary of War would 
have done, no one knows. The Secretary ex- 
pressed a disposition to yield a doubtful opinion to 
our opinions and wishes. 1 again say that the pre- 
cise words used by Mr. Spencer I am not pretend. 
ing torepeat. I did not gothere in search of issues. 
[ had no such object in view. I went to secure, if 
possible, the employment of militia to give protec. 
tion and quiet to our frontier people; and to have 
the expenses paid by this Government, and thereby 
save our people from heavy taxation to pay that 
which thisGovernment ought to pay, and which, 
by proper management, I hoped to secure. But 
now, sir, while this subject is before the Military 
Committee for its consideration, my colleague, re- 
garding favorable political issues more than the 
success of our purpose, has lugged this matter into 
this debate. He could have accomplished his pur 
pose as well, perhaps, on the report of the Military 
Committee on this subject; and I take pleasure in 
informing him and our constituents, that I have un- 
derstood that this subject has been referred to, and 
is in charge of, his political friend from South Car- 
olina, [Mr. Sumrer;] and who, no doubt, will hear, 
with great patience, the reading of the testimony of 
histhree hundred witnesses; and more especially 
when they are so well known to my colleague; and 
I trust, as he has been in correspondence with Gov. 
McDonald, that he has received from the Governor 
the necessary estimates for this appropriation, and 
has been notified by the Governor of the numbet 
and character of the troops employed. When his 
friend shall report favorably to the appropriation, 
I promise my colleague and our constituents my 
best efforts to obtain the appropriation, and save 
them from the taxes necessary to pay these troops. 
And, Mr. Chairman, I repeat my protest agains 
the discussion of this matter until the report comes 
in; and then, sir, I protest against the party charac- 
ter my colleague has endeavored to give it. 
seems that party issues are sought by him, without 
regard to the fitness of the occasion, and with a 
carelessness of the success of our object or the 
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iect, He no doubt supposes that he will obtain 
a triumph over me, by representing me as 
ond sides against our own people and in favor 
of the regular soldiers. Sir, let him enjoy the an- 
ticipation of this triumph. The anticipation will 
be all. The people of Georgia know that our 
courts are open to every one who suffers injury 
within our bounds, no matter by whom the injury 
is inflicted; and they know too much of their 
rights, and the right of the State to punish offenders, 
io desire that this matter should be tried before the 
House of Representatives. The place to settle this 
matter is on her own soil, in her own courts, and 
according to her own laws. The courts of Geor- 
gia have opened for the tria] of these offenders, 
and two of them have already been found guilty by 
a jury of the county of the murder of Mr. Cone. 
jsnot this enough? But it is said that a motion is 
entertained by the judge for a newtrial. This is 
aiso true. But this judge is a Georgia judge, 
charged with the execution of the laws of Georgia, 
and isa political friend of my colleague. Ought 
not this to satisfy every one? Let the laws of 
Georgia, administered by her own judges and ju- 
ries, settle this matter, It is settled,and these men 
condemned. Let not this hall be the place for the 
denunciation ef felons condemned by our courts. 
The same remarks will apply to other offences said 
to have been committed by the soldiers. 

No one can be more unwilling than lam to wound, 
inthe slightest degree, the feelings of the surviving 
friends of Captain Cone. -Of him I have known 
nothing, but J am proud to know many of his rela- 
tives. They are among my best friends, and I 
will not consent to bring this, or any other ques- 
tion which belongs to the tribunals of Georgia, and 
the discussion of which here may affect their feel- 
ings, into the Congress of the United States. There, 
we have matters in our own way. Here, we may 
of may not be able to carry out our own views. 
There, our courts regulate the discussions. Here, 
discussions are at random; and if the subjects 
brought up by my colleague were opened here, 
others differing in opinion with him and myself 
might say things of Captain Cone which I would 
unwillingly hear. 1 shall therefore oppose a dis- 
cussion in this House of the difficulties between 
our people and the soldiers. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, allow me to say 
that I would not have entered into this discussion, 
but to correct the error into which my colleague 
had fallen, as to what was the cause of our call 
upon the Secretary of War, andas to what occur- 
red in the interview with him. And I assure you 
sir, that I should not have taken the wide range i 
have, but for the threat of issues which my col- 
Jeague made in an early stage of my remarks. Iam 
always unwilling to mix up party questions with 
such subjects; and never will do so, unless com- 

lied by others. But when it is forced upon me, I 

ope we may agree upon the facts; or, at least, not 

differ so widely asto put twelve witnesses down as 
three hundred, or to move the Savannah river to 
the St. Mary’s river, or locate Scriven county in 
Ware, or. Camden. 


[Mr. Buack, by the courtesy of Mr. Warp, of 
New York, who had obtained the floor, proceeded 
at some length in reply, and, at his conclusion, by 
the eer of the same gentleman, Mr. War- 
REN rejoined. ] 

Mr. Warren said: Mr. Chairman, it was not to 
be expected, after the threat of issues by my col- 
league, that he would have attempted to evade the 
issues made in his own speech; but that he would 
have come up to them, and, with the boldness with 
which the threats were made, would have attempt- 
edto sustain his issues. Instead of this, sir, he has 
spoken of me as a preacher, and as attempting to 
lecture him; and denies my ability tolecture him on 
politics, Jaw, morals, or religion. Sir, you know, 
and so does every member of this committee who 
heard my remarks, that I did not attempt to lecture 
him, either on politics, Jaw, morals, or religion ; 
and that I could not have done so without a viola- 
tion of that command which forbids casting of 
pearls before swine. Ihave not in the least inter- 
fered with his notions of moral propriety, and shall 
not do so; but, while I disclaim any attempt of this 
kind, I assert my own right to adopt a code of ethics 
of My own action; and, sir, whenever those who 
are connected with me officially, attémpt to detail a 
conversation to which I was a party, and which 
would, by my silence, imply my assent, and which 
I knew not to be true,—my own system of morals 
and honor, and love of truth, forbid that I shduld re- 
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main silent, and, by silence, give credit to the state- 
ment. I differ with the gentleman as to what took 
place then, and have not objected to his statement of 
what took place, simply on account of the interview 
being private, but because, from the nature of the 
conversation, there might be a difference of opin- 
ion even among those who desired to state truly the 
whole that did oecur; and in this he endeavors to 
avoid the issue. 

He is pleased to think that I have trifled with the 
subject, when I exposed the error as to the number 
of witnesses; and that I have endeavored to bring in- 
to the issues questions of geography and numbers; 
and urges that, although he might have been mis- 
taken as to the number who were sworn, yet to the 
statement ofthe persons, though not on oath, he 
would give the same credit as if on oath; and that 
he did reside adjacent to the Okefenokee swamp. 
Well, sir, [have never denied that our constitu- 
ents are to be believed on their statement as if 
sworn; but what I have denied is, that they were 
sworn to the number of three hundred. What is- 
sue did he make when he stated this fact? Why, 
sir, that “he had a ve with the sworn testimo- 
ny of at least three hundred honest and honorable 
men, by which to show to the House that these 
United States soldiers, instead of protecting the 
people of Georgia from marauding Indians, had 
marauded on the property of the people of Georgia 
themselves;” and that a Whig House of Represent- 
atives had refused to allow the testimony to be 
received. What issue was this to carry to our 
suffering people? (and as he now goes for issues, 
let him state them fairly.) It is, that a Whig 
House, notwithstanding the sworn testimony, would 
not allow it to be read. If the swearing of the 
witnesses was immaterial, why say they were 
sworn? Why not say that they had made their 
statement in a petition to the Governor of Georgia? 
and why not state their numbers within reasonable 
bounds? for, sir, there is not more than about one- 
third of the number in all the names to all the 
papers. Why say that three hundred honest 
and honorable men had sworn to these facts? It 
was, sir, to. give the appearance to the people of 
Georgia that great wrong had been done to them 
by this Whig House; and, as the fact is disputed 
by me, [ contend that this multiplicity of witnesses 
and change of location is part and parcel of the 
issues made by him, and proper to go to the people. 


He has stated that there were three hundred 
sworn witnesses, known to him to be honest and 
honorable men. Let him give the names of those 
witnesses, and I call on them to say whether the 
are known to my colleague. They are the peti- 
tioners to Governor McDonald to afford them relief; 
and I venture the opinion that very few of them 
could identify him in any company in which he 
might be found. When his constituents shall see 
his issue, and find that he has put down one hundred 
petitioners, sixteen of whom had sworn to some of 
the statements in the petition, as three hundred 
sworn witnesses, and that he has located his resi- 
dence, which is in Scriven, so as to be adjacent to 
Okefenokee, in Ware or Camden, they will better 
know what credit to give to his charges against 
this House. Sir, they all know what part of the 
State the Savannah and St. Mary’s rivers border. 

{Here Mr. Houmes jestingly said he had better 
move the appointment of a committee to ascertain 
the localities of the Savannah river and the Oke- 
fenokee. 


Mr. Warren. Nothing is pleasanter than to 
have a Jittle oil thus cast upon the waters; but I 
assure the gentleman from South Carolina that 
there is not the least danger of a storm; and, if he 
should imagine a tempest rising, he will have noth- 
ing to do but to take care of my colleague. 

Mr. Brack, in his seat. J can take care of my- 
self. 

Mr. Warren. Then our friend from South 
Carolina will have an easy task. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not say that my colleague 
was jealous of me. I said that he was jealous that 
my motion to suspend the rules would succeed after 
his had failed. And, sir, it seemed to me that he 
did not desire my motion to prevail. 

Mr. Brack. I did desire it, and voted for it.} 

r. Warren. I know, Mr. Chairman, that he 
voted for it; and, now that he says he desired it to 
prevail, I am bound to believe it. But it seemed 
to me to bea ener argument he made for it, when, 
immediately after hisown motion had received but 
twenty-seven votes, he answered that he should 


i vote for mine, as it was identically the same as his 
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own. If the House had been convinced of this, 








could he have expected it to succeed? But he tells 


us thai my motion prevailed as a personal compli- 
ment to me by my political friends. I only: regret 
that he has not entitled himself to such a compli- 
ment from his political friends. If he had, then his 
motion would have received a larger vote. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has thought proper 
to allude to my State-rights professions and my 
present associates, and my repudiation of my former 
doctrines. Well, sir, if he hhow: anything about 
the rights of the States, he knows that among their 
rights there is no right dearer than the right to 
punish crime by their own laws, administered by 
their own courts and juries. This is what I have 
*been contending for, and protesting his transfer- 
ring the jurisdiction from the courts of Georgia 
to this House. 

(Mr. Buack said he did not wish to transfer the 
jurisdiction from the courts of Georgia to this 
House. 

Then (said Mr. Warren) I ask for what this 
discussion was invoked. I have had nothing to do 
in bringing this matter here. I have objected to its 
discussion. 

(Mr. Buack said that Mr. W. had ca_led for the 
correspondence between the Secretary of War and 
the Governor of Georgia, and had it printed, in 
which the petition of some of the people of Georgia 
was to be found. It was brought in by Mr. 
himself. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. Chairman, that I did call for 
and obtain the printing of these papers, and that 
there is a petition of a portion of our constituents, I 
admit. But, sir, it is not a petition to this H8use, 
or to this Government. The petitioners are too 
good State-rights men not to know to whom to ad- 
dress their petition. They addressed their Gover- 
nor, and he, belonging to the same State-rights 
school with the gentleman, sent it to the Secretary 
of War, as evidence that the United States troops 
were but little less troublesome in the work of 
murder and destruction of property than the In- 
dians. But the Governor did not say, There is the 
testimony of three hundred sworn witnesses, well 
known to me. No, sir; but he notified us that he 
had furnished the Secretary of War with evidence 
of the outrages and inefficiency of the United States 
troops; and I called for the evidence. These papers 
were sent in, and, without knowing what they were, 
on my motion, the papers were ordered to be printed. 
What are they,sir? They contain a statement of 
certain citizens of Georgia, that your regular troops 
are inefficient, and have committed violence upon 
the persons and property of our people, and ask the 
Governor to afford them the protection to which 
they are entitled—not against the troops, but against 
the Indians. These petitioners know that the courts 
of Gorgia are open tothem, and give them a remedy 
against the soldiers. Yes, sir, and they have pursued 
their remedy with success, and will, if ever occas 
sion requires, seek and obtain remedy in the same 
way, and never think of bringing their petitions 
here. 

I thank the gentleman from New York for the 
extension of his courtesy, and assure him that 
nothing but a sincere desire to have the records 
fairly made a on the issues presented by my col- 
league could have induced me thus to have taxed 
his kindness and the patience of the committee. 





SPEECH OF MR. HOWARD, 


OF MICHIGAN. 

In the House of Representatives, July 2, 1842—On 
the President’s veto of the provisonal tariff bill. 
Mr. Speaker: It was not my intention, when this 

debate commenced, to participate in it, believing 

that I should better subserve the interests of my con- 
stituents, and discharge my duties to the country, by 
remaining a quiet spectator of the discussion, and 
simply giving my vote when called upon, than by 
any aitempts on my part to elucidate the sabject by 
such argamerts and considerations as it might be in 
my power to present. Under this conviction, I 
have not hitherto trespassed upon the patience of 
the House frequently. Burt, sir, the present ocea- 
sion will not permit me to remain silent. The 
time has come when every one, of however hum- 
ble pretensions, is called oo by the gravest con- 
sideratiors of duty, of fidelity to the Constitution, 
to come forward and make a frank expression of 
his opinions upon this momentous subject. I can- 
not suffer jt to be inferred, even from my silence, 
that I approve, in any measure or degree, this ex- 
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traordinary act of the President, in returning to the 
House, with his objections, the bill to continue the 
revenue system to the Ist of August; or that I 
acquiesce for one moment in the reasons upon 
which that act is based and sought to be justified. 

Congress have passed, and, a_ few days since, 
sent to the President for his signature, a bill con- 
tinuing in force, until the Ist o ot the laws 
which were in operation last month for the la ing 
and collecting of duties upon imports.. Those laws 
expired onthe 30th of June last; and yet the Presi- 
dent has returned the bill, whose object was to con- 
tinue them, to this House, in which it originated, 
with his “objections”—his reasons for interposing. 
the veto power and arresting the bill. Sir, in the 
course of this discussion, pretensions to executive 
power and prerogative have been boldly put forth 
by the defenders of this veto, far transcending in 
enormity those of any other period in our history. 
For the first time in the whole history of the Gov- 
ernment—-and by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{ Mr, Cusuina,] as the first to advocate the doctrine— 
ut is gravely and distinctly asserted that the “veto 

ower is a co-ordinate legislative function” in the 

resident of the United States; and he calls upon us 
to yield a dutiful submission to this new branch of 
the legislative power! What man who values the 
liberties of hiscountry; what man who is attached 
to the representative, republican principles and 
forms of its Government, is prepared to accede to 
this strange notion-~that the Presidential negative 
is apart of the legislative, the law-making power, 
recognised and granted by the Constitution of the 
United States? Sir, 1 deny that such is its char- 
acter, or that such legislative power has ever been 
conceded to the Executive of this nation; and I call 
upon the gentleman from Massachusetts, who as- 
serts it, to point out in what part of the Constitu- 
tion this executive-legislative power is to be found. 
Sir, let it be shown; letit be plainly designated; 
let us, without indirection or evasion be made ac- 
quainted with this grant of legislative power to the 

resident? 

{Here Mr. Cusine rose and referred Mr. H. to 
the 2d clause of the 7th section, Ist article of the 
Constitution, and read it as follows: 

“Every bill which shall pave poomed the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate, shall, before it become a law, be preseit- 
ed to the President of the United States; ifhe approve, he shal! 
sign it, but if not, he shall return it, with his objections, to the 


House in which it originated, who shall enter the objections at 
jarge on the journal, and proceed to reconsider it,” &c. 


Mr. C. remarked that this was the clause grant- 
ing the power—that ii is classed among the legisla- 
tive powers—and that, in approving or disappro- 
ving a bill, the President did not act in virtue of his 
executive power, but in virtue of this power to 
which he referred.] 

Mr. Howarp continued: The gentleman then in- 
sists that this clause gives to the President legisla- 
tive power; and that, in exercising it, he does not 
exercise any part of his executive power. It is 
true, sir, that the Constitution gives to the Presi- 
dent a qualified negative upon bills. But who ever 
dreamed that this negative implied or contained 
within itself any power to make laws. It is a pow- 
er to prevent the making of laws. And the gentle- 
man, as a further proof of his position that this is a 
legislative power, gravely tells us that itis classed— 
grouped among the legislative powers in the Con- 
stitution! 

Mr. Cusnine disclaimed having urged the classi- 
fication of this power among the legislative pow- 
ers, as proof of its legislative character. 

Mr. Howarp. The gentleman stated expressly 
that it was classed among the legislative powers in 
the Constitution. Why was such a reference made 
by the gentleman, unless intended as confirmatory 
of his doctrine? The reference had some object in 
view useful to his argument, else why was it made? 
Was it merely futile and idle, without purpose or 
intention of any kind? Sir? it was used as an ar- 
gument to sustain this strange proposition of the 
gentleman—that the President is clothed with legis- 
lative authority—or it was used for no purpose at 
all. A “co-ordinate legislative power!” The gen- 
tleman infers this from the circumstance that the 
veto is found among the legislative powers. But, 
sir, this proves nothing; for the power of impeach- 
ment, which belongs exclusively to the House, is 
found in the same class of powers to which he al- 
ludes, and in the same article of the Constitution. 
The House has by that instrument the “sole power 
of impeachment,” and the Senate the “sole power 
to try all impeachments,” and these powers are 
enumerated in the same article. Who ever sup- 
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posed that these were grants of legislative power, 
or that the President had any “co-ordinate” right 
to interfere in any manner with the proceedings 
upon an impeachment in the House, or with the. 
Saiadications of the Senate upon the trial of an im- 
peachment in that body? And, sir, this same ar- 
ticle of the Constitution, to which the gentleman 
refers for the purpose of deducing a presidential 
legislative authority merely from the classification 
of the grant, expressly declares that ‘‘all legislative 
power herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives.” 

This language needs no comment. It grants all 
legislative power to the two Houses, and is in the 
very teeth of the gentleman’s proposition. I am 
glad that he has made a distinct and unequivocal 
avowal of this new principle, that the Executive is 
vested with legislature power, and that the power 
to approve or disapprove a bill presented to him by 


the two House is not an executive, but a part of the ' 


law-making power. This removes all doubts as to 
what the gentleman’s ground is, and shows us who 
are the advocates of this new claim to power. 
But how, let me ask, can the Constitution grant any 
portion of the law-making power to the President, 
when it grants all such power to the two Houses? 
Was the Constitution intended to be inconsistent 
with itself? to be a standing contradiction? No, 
sir,no. It never entered into the imagination of 
the framers of that instrument that, by the clause to 
which the gentleman alludes, they were granting 
to the President legislative power. What, sir, is 
legislative power, and what does it impiy? Itisa 
power to make laws—a power to originate and act 
upon them in their incipient stages; it implies delib- 
eration, mutual consultation, modification, amend- 
ment. All this is implied; and granting, for the 
sake of the argument, that the President is vested 
with this power, it follows, that, in order to execute 
it properly and to its full extent, he must occupy a 
seat in this or the other House, or that he should 
have at least some snug and pleasant location with- 
in the walls of the Capitol, in order that he may be 
approached and consulted—in order that when 
amendments, no matter how trifling, are proposed 
to bills pending in either House, some kind friend, 
some member of the “corporal’s guard” or other 
body of men equally distinguished, may fly to him, 
lay the amendment before him, and ascertain his 
majesty’s good will and pleasure, before the House 
rushes on rasbly and madiy to the passage of an act! 
Yes, sir, if this be a legislative power, all these con- 
sequences must follow, for it cannot be properly 
exercised without them. They are necessary. 
They are the direct and immediate results of the 
gentleman’s doctrine, notwithstanding the Consti- 
stitution declares that all legislative power shall be 
vested in the two Houses of Congress, 


It seems to me perfectly clear that this claim to 
legislative power is not a Pars oat but abso- 
lutely forbidden and precluded by the very lan- 
guage of the Constitution itself; and unless the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts can, by some new spe- 
cies of logic, show that, after the whole of a thing 
had been disposed of, whether it be political power 
or mere physical quantity, there remains, neverthe- 
less, a residwum undisposed of, he must give up the 
argument, and agree to leave the legislative power 
where the Constitution places it—in the Congress 
of the United States. 


But, sir, one and the principal object of my rising 
was to call the attention of the House to that part 
of the veto message which relates to the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands, and the 
strange propositions which the President has ad- 
vanced in reference to this subject. Sir, I shall 
proceed in the examination of this branch of the 
subject with direct reference to the language of the 
acts of Congress, the bill just returned to us, and 
the message of the President relating to that bill. 
I have, I confess, been surprised at the striking in- 
coherency and want of point and solidity of reason- 
ing by which this message is marked. Lhave long 
been an attentive reader of the documents emana- 
ting from the executive department of the Govern- 
ment, and I am prepared to say that I never have 
seen a public paper issuing from that quarter, so in- 
defensible as a piece of logic, so inconclusive as 
an argument, so irreconcileable with itself, even 
in many of its statements and conclusions. 

The message denies that existing laws warrant 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public, lands 
which have already accrued on the first of July 
instant, Nothing in this singular message has 
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struck me, and I venture to say nothing wil] strike 
‘ ¢ 
the House and the country, withso much SUrprise 
as this extraordinary avowal. I shall proceed to 
the examination of this question, and show to the 
House and to. the country how gross an outrage 
the President has attempted upon the rights of th 
States under the distribution act, and to what ay 
unserupulous extent he is endeavoring to push his 
pretensions. And that there may be no mistake oy 
cavil about the meaning and effect of the acts re. 
ferred to, and of the message, I beg leave to read to 
the House the passages to which my remarks wij} 
apply. The President, in his veto message, says 

“The bill violates the principle of the acts of 1833 and Sep. 
tember, 1841, by suspending the first, and rendering, for a time, 
the last inoperative. Duties above twenty per cent. are pro. 
posed to be levied, and yet the Print in the distribution ae 
is disregarded—the procee:'s of the sales are to be distributed 
on the first of August—so that while the duties proposed to be 
enacted exceed twenty per cent., no suspension ef the distr. 
bution to the Siates is permitted to take place, To abandon 
the principle for a month, opens the way to its total abandop. 
ment. 

“Ifsuch is not meant, why postpone at ali? Why not let 
the distribution take place on the first of July, if the law g9 
directs, (which, however, is regarded as questionable,)—by 
why not have limited the provision to that effect? Is it forthe 
accommodation of the treasury? I see no reason to believe 
that the treasury will be in better condition to meet the pay- 
ment on the first of August than on the first of July. The bij) 
assumes that a distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
is, by existing laws, to be made on the first day of July, 1912 
notwithstanding there has been an imposition of duties on 
imports exceeding twenty per cent. upto that day, and directs 
it to be made on the first of Augustnext. It seemsto me very 
elear that this construction is equally erroneous and dap. 
gerous, as it would divert from the treasury a fund sacredly 
pledged for the general purposes of the Government in the 
event of a rate of duty above twenty per cent. being found pe. 
cessary for an economical administration of the Government.” 

Such is the message. It asserts that the idea that 
existing laws require a distribution of the proceeds 
of the land sales accruing since the 31st of Decem. 
ber last up to the Ist of July instant, is a mere 
“assumption,” 4 mistake of fact, an unwarranted 
assertion. According to the President, a construe- 
tion of existing laws which would require the pay- 
ment of these proceeds yesterday, (when they were 
legally due,) is, at first, ‘ questionable.” In the 
next paragraph he becomes bolder, and affirms 
that such a construction is not only “erroneous,” 
but “dangerous.” Stronger language of denial 
cannot be employed; for, to say of a proposition that 
it is erroneous and dangerous, is to give it the most 
decided condemnation. And this is “very clear” 
to the President; and he declares, furthermore, 
that he “sees no reason to believe that the treasury 
will be in better condition to meet the payment on 
the Ist of August than on the Ist of July.” The 
plain inference from this language is, that the 
treasury is not now able to meet the payment of 
the first instalment due to the several States under 
the distribution act of the last session, and that the 
moneys accruing from the sales of the public lands 
up tothe Ist of July have been expended by the 
Executive in the ordinary payments at the 
treasury. 


Sir, if this be the case—I speak only upon a fait 
construction of this message—if this be the case, 
it is one of the most enormous frauds and viola 
tions of law that has.ever. occurred. And, sir, I 
infer. from the message that it is the case. The 
language of the message, which I have quoted, ful- 
ly authorizes me to conclude that, in executing the 
act of Sepier ber 4, 1841, providing for distribution 
among the States, the President has not caused to 
be reserved the proceeds of the public lands in the 
manner prescribed by that act, for the purpose of 
paying them over to the States. The messa; 
amounts to a positive assertion that existing laws 
not require or warranta distribution on the Ist of 
July; and I dono violence to its author in assumibg 
that he does not intend paying over to the States the 
July instalment of this fund. Sir, had the question 
been put to every member in this House, (not ex- 
cepting the gentlemen from Massachusetts,) as to the 
strict legal right of the States to this instalment on 
yesterday, and the obligation of the Executive de- 
partment to pay it over, I presume not one mem 
could have been found to hesitate a moment. + 
right to the money is a right vested by existing 
laws, and cannot be withheld without a gross viola 
tion of law. I call the attention of gentlemen to the 
language of the act of distribution. It declares 
that— % 

“From and after the 3ist slay of December, 1841, ‘there shall 
be allowed and paid. to each’ of the nine new States ‘over and 
above what each of the said States is entitled to by the janes 
the compacts entered into between them and the States, 
upon their admiesion into the Unien, the sum of ten per centum 
upon the net proceeds of the sales of the publie lands, whieh, 
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yent to the day aforesaid, shal! be made within the limits 
exch of the States respectively.” That “after deducting said 

centum, and what by the compacts aforesaid has hereto- 
- been allowed to the States aforesaid, the residue of the net 
pe (which net proceeds shall be ascertained by deducing 
om the grOS8 proceeds all the expenses of the year resulting 

the land system, and the five per centum to the new 


aot of all the public lands of the United States, wherever 


1ed, which shall be sold subsequent to the said Sist day of 
mber, shall be divided emong the twenty-six States of the 
Vain, the District of Columbia. and the Territories of Wiscon- 

jowa, and Florida, according to their respective federal 
representative population, as ascertained by the last census,” 

And section third of the act further provides— 

“That the several sums of money received in the treasury as 
the net proceeds of the sales ef the public lands, shall be paid 
whe ceasury ‘half yearly, on the Ist day of January and July 
oi each year during the operation of this act, to such person or 
persons as the respective Legislatures of the said States and 
Territories, or the Governors thereof, in case the Legislatures 
sali have mave no such appointment, shall authorize and di- 
rect to receive the same.” 

Nothing can be plainer than that the States are 
egtitled, under this law, each .to her distributive 
share of the instalment which fell due yesterday. 
Allthe net proceeds of the sales accruing into the 
yeasury of the United States since the 31st of De- 
cember last, are the property of the States and Ter- 
ritories; and it was manifestly the duty of the Ex- 
ecutive department, in executing this law, to open 
yew books of account in reference to this fund. 
What was the most obvious course to be pursued? 
Why, sir, to credit the States with the money as 
fast as it should come into the treasury; to keep the 
entire amount of the net proceeds in the treasury 
ready to be paid over whenever, afier the 30th of 
Jane last, the draft or order of a State should be 

resented at the treasury. The message informs 
ys that the treasury is not able to meet the pay- 
ments. It ought, andthe act which I have read re- 
quires it to be able; from and after the 30th of June, 
io pay out to the States every cent of this fund; and 
unless the law had been grossly and flagrantly vio- 
lated—unless the States had been openly robbed by 
the Executive, the money would have been in the 
treasury to-day ready to be distributed. 

But the veto message assigns as a reason for this 
unexampled outrage in not paying over the first in- 
sialment, that there has been an imposition of du- 
ties on imports exceeding 20 per cent. upto that day. 
lis language is— 

“The hill assumes thata distribution of the proceeds of the 
udlic lands is, by existing Jaws, to be made on the Ist day of 
Say, 1842, notwithstanding there has beer an imposition of du- 
ues on imporis exceeding 20 per cent, up to that day.” 

Such is the ground on which this construction of 
the distribution act rests. Well, let us examine it, 
Let us see whether that act ths abrogates and an- 
auls itself. 

The only clause or provision which gives color 
\o this construction, is the proviso of the 6th section 
of the act—what is called the suspending proviso, 
and what the message also insists upon as another 
“compromise.” It is the following words: 


“Provided, That if, at any time during the existence of this 
act, there shall be an imposition of duties on imports, incon 
sistent with the provisions of the act of March 2d, 1833, en- 
titled ‘An act te modify the act of [4th of July, 1832, and all 
other acts ri ape duties on imports,’ (the compromise act,) 
and beyond the rate of duty fixed by that ath to wit: 20 per cent. 
onthe value of such imports or any other of them, then the dis- 
tribution previded in this act shall be suspended; and shall so 
continue until this cause of its suspension shall be removed; 
and when removed, if not prevented by other provisions of this 
act, such distribution shall be resumed.” 

The President insists that there has been an im- 
position of duties exceeding 20 per cent. up to the 
irst of the present month; and that therefore the 
contingency has arisen contemplated by this pro- 
viso. It is true, that, when the distribution act was 
passed, there existed, under the compromise act of 

, an imposition of duties on imports exceeding 
20 per cent. (which [ am happy to believe are about 
to be raised in such manner as to protect our home 
industry in all its departments;) and that, by the 
terms of that compromise act, such duties were to 
continne until the Ist of July instant, when, by the 
Same act, all such duties were to be brought down, 
by gradual reduction, to 20 per cent. upon the value. 
And it is this imposition of duties which the Pres- 

{now affirms brings the distribution within the 
operation of the suspending proviso. Well, when 
was this “imposition of duties” made, which, as 
the President holds, suspends the payment of the 
July instalment of the proceeds of the lands? Why, 
Sif, nine years before the passage of the act con- 
‘aining this proviso. Sir, these very duties were 
‘mposed by the compromise act. They were in 
existence, and the law enforcing their collection in 
full force, at the time Congress enacted this pro- 
viso. Congress, with a full knowledge of their 
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existence and their continuance up to the Ist of 
July instant, pass an act dividing the land fund 
among the States “from arid after the 3ist of De- 
cember, 1841,” and requiring the first instalment of 
these moneys tobe paid to them on the Ist of July in- 
stant; and yet we are told that the then existing 
imposition of duties renders the act of distribution 
wholly inoperative; that, by the latter act, Congress 
only intended to let things remain precisely as they 
were at the moment of its passage! Such is the 
effect of the President’s argument. But, sir, can 
it be said with any propriety, that this imposition of 
duties, made in 1833, was “during the existence” 
of the distribution act, which was not passed until 
18412? And did Congress, in enacting the latter law, 
enact a mere nullity--a law which, by its own pro- 
visions, was to have no efiect whatever, but to re- 
main a mere dead letter on the statute-book? — If this 
be the true construction, if such was the intention 
of Congress, why was the 31st of December last 
and the Ist of July instant mentioned at all in the 
act?’ The distribution of the moneys accumula- 
ting in the interval of six months is explicitly di- 
rected by the act; and yet the President argues that 
this distribution was never contemplated or intend- 
ed by the act. 


Again: The proviso relied upon by the President 
declares that “whenever there shall be an imposi- 
tion of duties on imports inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the compromise act,” distribution Shall 
be suspended. They must then be inconsistent 
with that act. But the construction given by the 
President, in order to prevent a distribution, makes 
the very duties imposed by the compromise act to 
be inconsistent with, and unwarranted by, the act 
itself. A construction of “existing laws” which 
does not admit all this, is, according to President 
Tyler, “erroneous and dangerous.” 

Mr. Speaker, what sort of logic is this? What 
species of ratiocination has the President employed 
to arrive atthis conclusion? Sir, we have seen. [| 
would speak in terms of courtesy of the President. 
But this argument of his, which renders the distri- 
bution act a mere nullity; this construction, which 
deprives the law ofall force, and makes it inconsist- 
ent with itself—a eGustruction which I will not call 
fraudulen, put which operates asa gross fraud on 
all ihe States of the Union—is too puerile and con- 
temptible to deserve serious notice. It is unwor- 
thy of the Chief Magistrate. It would be unwor- 
thy of any judicial tribunal, from the highest court 
of record down to that of a county justice, with his 
jury of six men, upon the trial of an issue of forty 
shillings; even such a court would be ashamed of 
it! Such, sir, are the reasofis gravely put forth 
by the President for withholding the money due 
the States on yesterday. I repeat, sir, that, from 
the language of this veto message, I infer that the 
President, instead of reserving the land fund for 
distribution, according to the plain mandate of the 
law, has caused it to be disbursed in the ordinary 
expenditures of the Government. When, sir, in 
our history, has it happened that the Chief Magis- 
trate has interfered, and, by his ipse dizxit, sus- 
pended or prevented the execution of an act of 
Congress for the payment of money duly appro- 
priated for the satisfaction of debts or otherwise? 
Sir, a more flagrant case than this cannot be 
found. It transcends, in reckless usurpation, the 
highest efforts of that man who so long and so op- 
pressively governed this nation. Never, sir, even 
at the noonday of his tremendous popularity and 
influence, did General Jackson attempt so great an 
outrage; and when, by the mere abuse of the ap- 
pointing power, by dismissing from office an un- 
willing Secretary of the Treasury, and filling his 
place with another more supple and yielding, he 
removed the Government deposites from the late 
Bank of the United States, the place of their legal 
custody, the whole land rang with the cry of gross 
usurpation of power; and a very large portion of 
the people, holding that act to be an absolute, ille- 
gal exercise of power, were for holding him re- 
sponsible by impeachment. Yes, sir, many a lip 
whispered the word impeachment as the proper 

remedy for that flagitious violation of a solemn 
contract. But, sir, here is a far bolder and more 
palpable act of usurpation than thatto which I have 
alluded. Did Andrew Jackson, while in the height 
of his power, ever attempt to suspend a law of the 
land for the payment of money? Never. This is 
the first instance, I believe, in the history of the 
country, where the President of the Unitéd States 
has taken the responsibility to declare that the pay- 
ment of a sum of money should not be made, when 
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such payment has been expressly provided for by 
law. li transcends the boldest steps of Jackson to- 
wards absolute power: it goes a whole bowshot be- 
yond anything he ever attempted or thought of; and 
the reasons giver for it render the act still more dis- e 
graceful. Sir, ifconduct like this shall be tolerated % 
in the Chief Magistrate, consequences most fatal to 

the liberties of the people must ensue; and, in my 4 
opinion, it is the duty of the States to see to it that : 
their rights are not thus trampled under foot. ¢ 
Should a draft be presented at the treasury this day : 
from the State of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, re 
Michigan, or any other State of the Union, for its f 
distributive share of this fund, what would be the 
reply? Why, that the President, upon the reasons 
given in this veto message, is of opinion that, “by 
existing laws,” no such payment is warranted—a 
most unexpected and injurious determination, 

Ihave, Mr. Speaker, examjned this document 
with uncommon diligence, to ascertain from il, if 
possible, some one distinct and well-defined reason 
for returning the bill. I bave been unable to find 
but one. There is one distinct objection stated to 
the bill; and I will present it in the language of the 
Executive. He says the bill violates the principle 
of the acts of 1833, (the compromise act,) and Sep- 
tember, 1841, (the distribution act,) by suspending 
the first, and rendering, for atime, the last inoper+ 
ative. Duties above 20 per cent. are proposed to 
be levied by this bill; and yet the proviso in the 
distribution act is disregarded. The proceeds of 
the sales are to be distributed on the Ist of August; 
so that while the duties proposed to be enacted ex« 
ceed 20 per cent., no suspension of the distribution 
to the States is to take place, “To abandon the 
principle” (of suspending distribution when the 
duties are above 20 per cent., itis presumed) “for 
a month, is to open the way for its total abandon. 
ment.” 

Let it not be forgoiten that the President, in 
another part of his message, denies that the amount 
of the net proceeds accruing from the 3lst of De- 
cember to the ist of July—that is to say, the first 
payment due tothe States—can, “by existing laws,” 
be paid over tothem. This first instalment, as I 
have shown from the act itself, was absolutely due 
to the States on the Ist of this month, The bill 
which has been returned, while it continues the 
rate of duties existing during the last month, which 
duties are, many of hee, above 20 per cent., enacts 
that this first payment shall be postponed to the Ist 
of August; and the President denies that, without 

this bill, there could be any distribution at all on the 
ist of July; and insists that the proceeds, up to that 
date, by existing statutes, go into the general treas- 
ury. So far is plain; and the President now coms 
plains, that, though the act is to be limited to one 
month, there is to be, in the mean time, no suspen 
pension of distribution. Such is the great sin im- 
puted to this bill, and such is the only distinct and 

alpable objection which the President urges against 
it; such the mighty reason for putting his veto on a 
bill to continue the revenue systera for a month, 
until Congress should have remodelled it by an- 
other bill now pending in this House! 

In the first place, this complaint is. founded in 
mistake—a misapprehension of the effect of the biii. 
Had the President examined the subject with more 
care and attention, he would have discovered that 
the very reverse is the truth, and that during all 
the present month of July, the moneys accruing 
from the sales of the public lands must, by the op- 
eration of the very bill which he has returned, go 
into the general treasury, freed from ail liability to 
be distributed among the States, which is the very 
thing the President is contending for in the veto. 

The fault of the bill is, that it does not permit a 
suspension of distribution, while it raises the duties 
above 20 per cent.; but what says the bill itself? 

“That the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, 
authorized and directed by the act of Congress of the 4th Bep- 
tember, 1841, entitled ‘An act to appropriate the: proceeds of the 
public lands and to grant pre emption rights,’ shall be, and the 
same ie hereby, suspended and postponed until the let day of 
August, 1842; and the said act of the 4th September, 1541, shall 
be no otherwise affected or modified than merely to postpone 
to the said Ist of August next the distribution of the said pro. « 
ceeds, directed by that act to be made on the let July, 1842, 
anything in this act, or the said act of the 4th September, 1841, 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Here is an express declaration that the effect of 
the bill, so far as it relates to the land fund, shall 
“merely be to posipone to the Ist day of August next 
the distribution of said proceeds directed by that 
act to be made on the Ist of July, 1842.” It simply 
puts off the payment of a sum due on that day, and 
is, by express words, limited to that object. It can 
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have no further effect. It does not touch the pro- 
ceeds accumulating during the month of July; but 
it leaves them fully within the operation of the sus- 
pending proviso of the distribution act. For if the 
duties are, by the bill, raised above 20 per cent. du- 
ring that month, and the postponement or suspen- 
sion is not made applicable to the proceeds of the 
lands during the same time, both which state of 
facts are asserted by the bill itself, it follows of 
ccurse that distribution of the proceeds accruing 
in July must, in the language of the proviso, “be 
suspended”—the very thing which the President 
desires. And still he asserts broadly that, accord- 
ing to the bill, there is to be no suspension of distri- 
bution; .and makes this the principal, the only dis- 
tinct reason that I am able to gather from the 
message, for vetoing the bill. When “done into” 
= English, the matter stands thus: Congress 
ave chosen to suspend the distribution of the land 
fund among the States for one month by the present 
bill raising duties on imports; the President, deter- 
mined that ihe increase of duties and such suspen- 
sion should go hand in hand, denies that the present 
bill has that effect, (though nothing is more obvi- 
ous,) and prefers that precisely the same effect 
should be produred by the proviso of the distribu- 
tion act, the difference being only as to the mode of 
doing the same thing. And, sir, for this he stops 
the whole revenue of the country! For this he 
ventures to incur the expense of litigation to the 
amount of hundreds of thousands of dollars; for I 
am fully of opinion that there are now no Jaws for 
the collection of revenue; and surely the importing 
merchants will not pay without suit, For this, he 
(by his letters to distant correspondents, and through 
his friends in this House) denounces Congress as a 
“paction;” claims to be invested with legislative 
power; and sets up to be clothed with the repre- 
sentative sovereignty of the people of the United 
States, Sir, it is lamentable that so rash an act as 
this should have been ventured upon by the Presi- 
dent; but it is still more lamentable and humili- 
ating that it should be supported by reasons so 
puerile, so miserable, so unworthy of his station, of 
the House, and of the country. It seems but the 
gratification of a mere fit of spleen. 


Gentlemen have talked about precipitancy in the 
passage of this bill, and charged the House with 
undue haste in disposing of the question. Such a 
charge has but little plausibility. Have gentlemen 
forgotten of how long standing is this question of 
the public lands? Sir, it is not a recent question. 
It is as old as the commencement of Gen. Jack- 
son’s administration. It arose in 1831, and has 
been agitated ever since. The earliest history of 
the controversy shows that the public lands have 
not been claimed as a source of the ordinary rev- 
enue of the Government by either party. That 
pretension has been solemnly renounced by both 
the great political parties, and with peculiar em- 
phasis by the one which now affects to be so warmly 
opposed to distribution. Nor did the plan of dis- 
tributing the proceeds of the public lands originate 
with the Whigs. Among the many schemes which 
were started to get rid of this great and difficult 
question of the public lands—a question which all 
our statesmen have long desired to see taixen out of 
the political market, as one fraught with increas- 
ing danger to the tranquillity of the country—the 
plan of distributing the proceeds among the States 
according to their population was a prominent one, 
And, to show its antiquity and its origin, I invite 
the attention of the House to a report made to Con- 
gress, in December, 1831, by a Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Jackson’s administra- 
tion, one of the ablest secretaries that has evei 
graced the Government of the United States. In 
this document, Mr. Secretary McLane says: 

“It must be admitted that the public lands were ceded by the 
Statea, or subsequently acquired by the Wnited States, for the 
common benefit, and that each State has an interest in their pro 
ceeds of which it cannot be justly deprived. Over this part 
of the public property, the powers of the General Government 
have been uniformly supposed to have a peculiarly extensivé 
scope, and have been construed to authorize their application 
wo purposes of education and improvement, to which other 
branches of revenue were not deemed applicable, It is not 
practicable to keep the public lands out of the market; and the 

_present mode of disposing of them is not the most proficable, 
either ta the General Government or to the States, and must be 
expected, when the proceeds shall no longer be required for the 
public debt, to give rise to new and more serious objections. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is submitted to the wisdem of Con- 
grese to decide upon the propriety of disposing of all the public 
lands, in the aggregate, to those States within whose territorial 
limits they lie, at a fair price, to be settled in such manner as 
might be satisfactory to all. The aggregate price of the whole 
may then be apportioned among the several States of the Union, 
according to such equitable ratio as may be consistent with the 
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objects of the original cession; and the proportion of each may 
be paid or secared directly tothe others, by the respective Siates 
parchasing the land. All cause of difficulty with the General 
Government on this subject would then be removed; and no 
doubt can be entertained thaf, by means of stock issued by the 
buying Siates, bearing a moderate interest, and which, in con- 
sequence ot the reimbursement of the public debt, would ac- 
quire a great value, they would be able at once to pay the 
amount upon advantageous terms. It may not be unreasonable 
also to expect that the obligation to pay the annual interest upon 
the stock thus created, would diminish the motive for selling 
the lands at prices calculated to impair the general value of that 
kind of property. Itis believed, moreover, that the interests of 
the several States would be betier promoted by such a disposi- 
tion of the public domain, than by rales in the mode hitherto 
adopted; and it would at once place at the disposal of all the 
States of the Unien, upon fair terms, a fund for purposes of ed. 
ucation and improvement, of inestimable benefit to the future 
prosperity ef the nation.” 


Here, sir, we see the first direct proposition to 
distribute the proceeds of the public lands. The 
gfounds upon which Secretary McLane justified 
the measure are the same now urged by the friends 
of distribution, Mr. McLane declares that “each 
State” has an interest in them, of which it cannot 
justly be deprived. He holds that this interest is a 
several, and not a joint interest. His plan assigns 
to each State its several and separate right—the 
very ground upon which the distribution has been 
made; the very ground on which, by the terms of 
the deeds of cession, it ought to be made. But it 
proposed to accomplish this end in a manner (in 
my opinion) highly objectionable. 


Let it not be forgotten that the great objection, the 
leading cause of clamor and denunciation, against 
distribution, is, that it “subsidizes the States,” 
breaks their spirit, and renders them dependent, 
What, sir, is the recommendation of this Jackson 
Secretary of the Treasury? Why, sir, he pro- 
poses to grant the public lands to the States within 
whose limits they lie, and to bind those States by 
contract to pay over to each of the other States its 
distributive share of the proceeds of the sales; a 
contract which it would not be inthe power of this 
Government or any of its courts to enforce—which 
the States themselves could not enforce; a contract 
creating a direct relation of debtor and creditor 
between the States of the Union, a relation much 
more objectionable, in my view, when existing be- 
tween States, than when existing between States 
and the Federal Government. Suppose a State 
had refused to pay the amount due from her toa 
sister State, what would have been the remedy? 
What contusion, what heartburnings, what symp- 
toms of civil commotion, must have ensued! But, 
sir, distribution avoids all such dangers. 


In this connexion, I will ask the attention of the 
House to some further facts. Sir, this cry of “sub- 
sidizing the States’—of bringing those proud re- 
publics to bend in humble submission at the foot 
of the Federal power, there to “supplicate for pe- 
cuniary favors”—this clamor with which our op- 
ponents have filled the land, that the distribution act 
corrupts, and enfeebles, and enslaves the States, 
comes with an exceedingly ill grace from them. 
Sir, who is ignorant of the fact that General Jack- 
son, in his annual message of 1832, earnestly rec- 
ommended that the public lands should cease to be 
a source of revenue to the Government? The idea 
that the lands were to be held and nourished as a 
source of revenue for the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, is negatived in numerous messages 
of President Jackson. In the one to which I have 
alluded his language is emphatic and decisive. 
In his (veto) message of 1833, he was equally ex- 
plicit, and declares that, in his opinion, “our true 
policy was that the public Jands should cease, as 
soon as practicable, to be a source of revenue, and 
that they be sold to settlers in limited parcels, at a 
price barely sufficient to reimburse the United 
States the expense of the present system, and the 
costs arising from Indian compacts.” Need gen- 
tlemen be told that committees of Congress, in 
elaborate reports, recommended the adoption of the 
measure thus recommended by General Jackson? 
that all these reports emanated from Jackson or 
Van Buren men? and that some of them weremade 
even after the Government, for want of revenue, 
had been driven to borrowing in order to sustain 
itself? Gentlemen seem to treat this question as if it 
were one of recent origin, and charge its friends 
with some new and monstrous design to “subsi- 
dize the States,” and humble them at the footstool 
of the Federal power! Sir, if I had time, I would 
cal] the attention to the House to facts—to the nu- 
merous documentary proofs to confute this charge 
—all emanating from committees of Congress of 
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the same political cast as the present o 
distribution. > wpnemta of 
hy, sir, every argument which 

have SS eloquently urged against that dou 
plies with tenfold force against the scheme of’ 

sion introduced into Congress by that part aay, 
which its leaders are fully committed. je late . 
in 1840, a report was made by an ex-Senator rm 
my own State (Mr. Norvell] from the Committee 
on the Public Lands in the Senate, directly recom. 
mending a cession of all the public lands in the 
new States to those States, upon condition tha 
they should pay over to the Government of the 
United States one-half of the net proceeds of all 
sales within their limits; thus creating between them 
and the Federal Government the relation of debtor 
and creditor, and declaring in emphatic terms that 
that relation was to be preferred to the relation 
which then existed between the same parties, Sir 
what could more completely establish the depen- 


dence of one party on another, than the relation of Hay ™"€e o 


debtor? And still, the same men who reproach us— antially 
the friends of distribution—with “subsidizing the Giaies i 
States,” humbling and rendering them dependent fae" ©°"S 






on the Federal Government—these proud and mal ¢ 


haughty republics dependent on the Federal power! eorded.t 

— “ sir, these same men, with Mr. rate ondersto 

the author, as I have understood and as! believe, ~ a 
whe 





of this report, which had been on to Mr. 








Norvell, at their head, in 1840, when the Goy- debtor a! 
ernment was in debt and lived by borrowing, (be- fa ¢*! 9° 
ing in debt was then thought to be no objection to. Sir, a 
disposing of the lands,)—these same men were in: gone ev 
favor of ceding away to the States the whole pub- have do 
lic domain for one-half its value, and, as a condi- duct. 
tion of this cession, establishing the most dependent wen 10 
and servile of all relations between the States and None, 5 
the General Government—the relation of debtor lation @ 
and creditor. I refer gentlemen to this report, form ar 
made to the Senate upon the occasion of Mr. Cat. when. W 
Houn’s land bill being referred to the Committee We me 
on the Public Lands in the Senate. It bears date — 
in May, 1840. I recommend its careful pernsal - ' 
by all those who are distressed by the thoughtof [im fen 
these “sovereign and independent republics” being, the tle 
by means of the distribution act, brought down oar 
and abased upon their marrow-bones before this re 
tremendous, corrupting Federal power! This ob- that w 
jection is urged with equal earnestness by the au- a 
thor of the report, against the then existing sys Jy "2! 
tem.t tion sh« 
ithe this ch 
*In a report from the Committee on the Public Lands of the cent gi 
House of Representatives, submitted January 5, 1836, the com- was th 
mittee, after reviewing briefly the opinions advanced by Gen. increa 
Jackson on the subject, remark: “From a careful examination i | 
of al) the suggestions of the President of the United States, in at eng 
his former messages on the subject of the public lands, and permit 
again recommended to the favorable consideration of Con- a gene 
gress in his annual message at the commencement of the pres- settled 
ents session, the committee arrive at but one conclusion as to : 
the poticy of the present Administration on the subject of the creast 
public lands. That policy is, thatthe public lands shall cease, Union 
ag soon as practicable, to be asource of revenue, except for the men 
payment of those general charges which grow out of the acquisi- oeati 
tion of the lands, their survey aud sale. * * In those doc- q 
trines, and with this policy, the committee most cordially agree.” conse 
And again, inthe same report: “The purposes for which these But,s 
Jands were held by the Government have been accomplished. “TEx 
The public debt is now extinguished. Why, then, continue 19. 
this system? The original object has been obtained. The poet 
pledge is redeemed by the paymentof the debt. The necessity “Res 
no longer exists which gave rise tothe measure.” — the Sta 
In December, 1839, the same standing committee in the An 


House reported that, “upon the most liberal view of the sub- 
ject, the committee are of opinion that the period has fully ar- “Ves 
rived when the public lands should cease to be a source of rev- 


enue to the Government, except for the payment of those gen- = 
eral charges which grow out of the acquisition of the lands, of Lo 
their survey, and their sale.” Sayde 


iThe reader may not be withouta wish to know what are Mr 


some of the reasons urged in this report for a cession. eestor 
following areextracts. The writer has been speaking of the States 
relation of the landlord, which, by the existing system. he “Ye 
makes the General Government entertain towards the new Pirke: 
States: "Na 

“But all must admit not only the incongruity of the anomaly of Ma 
with the genius of our system, but its mischievous influence and ¥ 
and the expediency of removing it, as soon as it can be done on “Or 
fair and equitable terms. Among the mischievious effects of “Y, 
the anomaly to which the committee have referred, may be “N: 
enumerated the state of dependence in which it places the new Harri 
States andtheir Representatives in Congress in relation to this Miliig 
Governmept, and its tendency, in consequence, to disturb its “TI 
action, and turn it from the course best calculated to accom of My 
plish the object for which it was created. That it in fact causes taken 


such dependence, no one acquainted with the proceedings “R 


Conaress will deny. * * Itis not impossible but that a de lands 
pendence sogeneral, co-operating with the extensive patronage the 8 
of the Government, through its numerove officers, mast be to th 
sensibly and perniciously felt, in its reaction on the course of cod 
the Gevernment. Those who are dependants naturally lean treas 
to the side of power. * * So longas the present state of de- of aa 
pendence continues, so humilia to the new Siates, and cor- pens 
rupting in its tendency to both old and new, so long will is “ 
at influence over the action of the Government be Lew 
t. | 
Hay 
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nt this, sir, is notall. The proofsthicken. I 
word to say to the eloquent and learned gen- 

pave a . 
ieman from Sout Carolina, [Mr. Pickens,] who 
condemned and denounced distribution in terms 
of sach severity. f would also call the attention 
of the geneman from’ New Hampshire [Mr. 
Arneaton] to certain acts of his on this same sub- 

, Both of these gentlemen have condemned in 
ibe most vehement manner the distribution act 
of the last session, and both urged as a_ reason 
aainst it that it was an attempt to “subsidize the 
gates,” and reduce them to a condition of servile 

ndence upon the General Government. Now, 
gr, itso happens that, in the year 1839, (while we 
were borrowing money to ey on the Govern- 
went, be it rem+mbered,) both these gentlemen, in 
,committee of the House, composed of one mem- 
ter from each State at the head of which was Mr. 
Wy. Cost Jounson, of Maryland, to which com- 
pitee this subject had been referred, voted, sub- 
gantially, for @ cession of the pubiic lands to the 
Sales in Which they lie, to be made at that session 

of Congress. Irefer gentlemen to the printed 
journal of the Committee, and to the votes there re- 
onedt The terms of this cession, (which were 
gnderstood to embrace the South Carolina plan,) 
jike these recommended in the Senate report to 
which I have referred, created the relation of 
debtor and creditor between the States and the Gen- 
eral Government, making States the debtors. 

Sir, itis well to call upthe memory of these by- 
gone events, lest gentlemen should forget what they 
have done, and the reasons assigned for their cons 
duct. What ground, then, is left for these gentle- 
men tocharge us with “subsidizing the States?” 
None, sir--none whatever. We create no such re- 
lation as that of debtor and creditor; we do but per- 
form an act of justice, Jong and injuriously delayed, 
when we distribute the Jand fund among the States. 
We meet the requirements of the ancient deeds of 
cession by a manly and honest, though long de- 
ferred, performance of the trust created by thein. 
We execute that trust _in the only manner which 
the Constitution of the United States renders prac- 
ticable at the present time, and we simply give to 
the States, many of them now in the utmost need, 
that which is their own, without further refusal or 
evasion. And in doing this, it is said we are “sub- 
sidizing the States!” Sir, the history of this ques- 
tionshould teach gentlemen the groundlessness of 
ihischarge. ‘The land question is uot one of re- 
cent growth, nor is it one of trifling import. It 
was the transcendent importance of that question, 
increasing in interest for many years past, which 
at length taught our statesmen that it was unsafe to 
permit it toremain unsettled; which has occasioned 
a general fear that, unless it shall be definitively 
eitled for us and our posterity, it will go on in- 
creasing in magnitude until it shall shake the 
Union itself to its centre. And let me tell gentle- 
men, if this measure is disturbed—if this great 
question is again thrown into the political market, 
consequences must follow which they will deplore. 
But,sir, my hour has expired, and I must close. 

+ Extract irom the Journal of the Committee: “January 30, 
189. The question was then taken on Mr. Menefee’s amend- 
tent, as offered on Monday, viz: 

‘Resolved, That is inexpedient to cede the public lands to 
the States in which they lie. 

“And the yeas and nays being called by one fifth of the mem- 
ters present, the vote stood: 

“Yeas—Messrs. Aycrigc, Connor, Haynes, Jobneon of Mary- 
land, Menefee, Milligan, Robertson, and Tillinghast—8 

“Nays—Messrs. Crary, Davee, Hamer, Harrison, Johnson 
of Louisiana, Lewis, McClellan, Parker, Pickens, Potter, 
Snyder, and Yell—12. 

“Mr. Cushing moved that it is inexpedient to provide at this 
session of Congress for the cession of the public lands to the 
States in which they he. 

“Yeas—Messra. Connor, Cushing, Hamer, Allen, McClellan, 
Pickens, and Snyder—6 

‘Nays—Messrs. Atherton, Ayerigg, Holt, Harrison, Johnson 
oat Lewis, Menefee, Milligan, Roberison, Tillinghast, 
na Yel!--) 1. 

“On motion to strike out the words ‘in which they lie.’ 

“Veas—Messrs. Allen, Cushing, Hamer, and Yell—4. 

‘Nays— Messrs. Atherton, Connor, Aycrigg, Crary, Holt, 
Harrison, Johnson of Maryland, Lewis, McClellan, Menefee, 
Milligan, Pickens, Robertson, Snyder, and Tillingkast—15. 
“The question was then taken up agreeing to the resolutions 
of Mr. Pickens; and, a division being called for,a vote was 
taken upon the first resolution: 

Resolved, Thati: is expedient and proper that all the public 
lands belonging to the United Siates should be disposed of to 
the several States within whose territory said Jands lie, subject 
‘0 the a conditions precedent. [The first and principal 
condition is, ‘that the said States shall severally pay into the 
‘reasury of the United States 50 per centum on the amount 
. = of such lands within their territory,’ and pay all ex- 


“ Yeas—Messrs. Crary, Harrison, Johnson of Louis‘ana, 
Lewis, Pickens, Snyder, and Yell—7. ; 
Nays—Messrs. Allen, ayer g, Connor, Davee, Hamer, 


Haynes, Johnson of \ lian, Menefee, Mill 
Patter, Potier, obeniene, ani Tilinguat-i4 





SPEECH OF Mr. J.R. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the House of Representatives, August 1, 1842— 
On the bill tor the re-organization of the army 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL said that he felt bound 
to prevent the idea from going forth, that a general 
Sentiment prevailed inthis body in favor of reducing 
the military defences of the country. He regretted 
that the feeling was suiticiently extensive to in- 
fluence the measures of the House; but he protested 
against the suggestion that it was universal. 
Through the whole progress of the army and navy 
appropriation bills a large minority had stood up 
against what appeared to be ruthless and extrav- 
agant reduction; and, if ithad at last been sustained, 
it was not without a stiuggle. The shape now as-, 
sumed is more threatening, because more perma- 
nent in its character. A system of organized reduc- 
tion is presented, instead of the more fleeting pro- 
visions of former bills. It is presented, not with 
the hearty good-will of the able committees of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, or in 
accordance with their own preconceived determin- 
ation, but in reluctant compliance with the seeming 
desires of a majority whichthey can no longer hope 
for the present to control or stay, and with the dee- 
Jaration on the face of their report that they are 
offering, as the less evil, a sacrifice to stern neces- 
sity. There isno reasen to believe that the scheme 
of reduction thus applied finds favor with the peo- 
ple; and it certainly is not dictated by true policy 
or the best interests of the nation. It was scarcely 
less extravagant than the reduction itself to attempt 
to justify it on the ground that the army, as now 
constituted, may be reduced because it is not re- 
quired for purposes of war. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] has relied upon a re- 
mark made a few days since by the gentleman from 
Vermont, [M:. Everert,] that his vote was altered 
by the rumor of a change in the foreign relations 
of the country. Without stopping to inquire into 
the present absence or the past existence of a speck 
of war in the distant horizon, Mr. I. would ask, 
were gentlemen prepared to say that a difference 
between seven or eight thousand and ten or twelve 
thousand men was all that was necessary for active 
hostilities with the most powerful, and (as Cobbett 
used to call her) the most warlike nation upon the 
face of the earth ? They who could fora moment 
entertain the thought, or could act even to the ex- 
tent of a passing vote upon the notion, were strange- 
ly forgetful of the course of past events, and regard- 
less of present actual and pressing necessities, In 
1798 and 1799, by a succession of enactments, be- 
ginning with the 27th April of the first of these 
years and ending March 2d of the last, the military 
establishment of the United States—which had been 
fixed in May, 1796, at the corps of artillerists and 
engineers, two companies of light dragoons, and 
four regiments of infantry—grew upon the statute, 
book, though not in actual levy, to something like 
sixty thousand men. Legislators of that day did 
not wait for the herald to throw his hostile spear, 
but, anticipating the hour of need, took step after 
step inthe path of preparation. They authorized 
1 levy of ten thousand men for three years; and, 
from the shades of retirement, the venerable for, 
and pure spirit of Wasnincton was called to leac 
their armies. Under hisauspices, twelve regiments 
of infantry and six troops of light dragoons were 
direcied to be raised in addition to the existing mil- 
itary establishment. Not content with these pro- 
visions, the President was empowered, in case of 
war, or danger of invasion, to raise, in addition to 
the other military force of the United States, eight 
and twenty regiments, consisting of infantry, rifle 
men, and cavalry, besides a battalion of artillerists 
and engineers. Whenthreats of war were beard 
no longer, a military peace establishment was re- 
curred to, consisting of the small force of a single 
regiment of artillery, two regiments of infantry, 
and the corps of engineers at West Point. A few 
brief years passed away, when thecry of war again 
was heard; and in January, 18]2, an additiona! 
military force was raised. Ten regiments of in- 
fantry, (each consisting of eight hundred privates, ) 
two regiments- of artillery, and one regiment 
of light dragoons were levied. In rapid succession 
a quartermaster’s department was established, a 
corps of artificers was authorized, twenty regi- 
ments of infantry were directed tobe enlisted, and 
three new regiments of riflemen were proviced 
for. For this augmentation, full of difficulties as 
it was, extraordinary efforts were made. Personal 
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obligations between man and man were cancelled 
as rewards for joining the army—the debtor and 
the prisoner were set free—the ties which bind 
minors to their natural or legal guardians were 
broken asunder, and foreign sovereignties stood 
aghast at the prodigious bounties given for enlist- 
ments in money and inland. Peace again extend- 
ed its benign influence over the conntry, and a cor- 
responding military establishment was provided 
for, which dispensed with what had become super- 
fluous circumstance of war. 

With these facts before g:ntlemen, can they 
gravely argue that present arrangements are to be 
influenced by the question ofpeace or war?’ Iisa 
peace establishment, and nothing else, that is de- 
sired by those who oppose the present schemes of 
extravagant reduction, and it is for peace purposes 
alone that it would be prescribed in its existing lit- 
tle strength. 


There was a moment when the desire of redue- 
tion seemed to be influenced by the fear of an im- 
pending tariff. Every item of expenditure dis- 
pensed with, was so much subtracted from the cons 
templated revenue. When the appropriation bills 
were in progress, they were overshadowed, and 
their path was darkened, by the mysterious neces- 
sity of making provisions for the expenses of the 
Government. The amount and character of the 
rovision were prospective, and of course un- 
basen: and, being unknown, were formidable, 
The igno!um pro magnifico applied. Nothing was 
presented that did not suffer under the effects of 
this more than magic influence. A dread of high 
duties sickened every other measure. The navy 
is crippled by it, Protection is withdrawn from 
commerce, because Congress cannot trust itself 
with the duty cf protecting manufactures, Another 
blow is now aimed, and the little nucleus of an 
army isto be the victim. If gentlemen could not 
on recent occasions separate, in their consideration, 
things in their nature distinct and separate, let 
them, now that the tariff had done its worst by the 
fulldevelopment of its purposes, look at the single 
question, witha single eye to its own merits. 

Apart from the tariff, then, why should the army 
be reduced? Fora series of years, Congress, in its 
appropriations, had outrun the department in esti- 
mates for this branch of the service, beginning with 
anexcess of more than fifteen millions in 1836, and 
continued in various amounts, but always excesses, 
to that of near three million$ eight hundred thou- 
sand in 1841. Are the numbers of this little army 
disproportioned to the population of the country? 
Never, perhaps, did seventeen millions of people 
rely for their military purposes upon such a Spartan 
band. Why, the three hundred heroes who fell at 
the straits of Thermopyle were a host in numbers as 
well as valor, by the same standard and against the 
same standard and the lesson of history, in compari- 
son with the population of their country. Of the 
nominal force, it will be recollected that a part only 
is actnally engaged at any time in military duty. 
The computation for an army in the field, as it is 
called, is that one-tenth are, from sickness and other 
causes, at the moment of battle, non-combatants, 
Increase this deduction by recruiting stations, driil 
stations, such as the school for cavalry instruction 
at Carlisle, &c., and your twelve thousand five hun- 
dred on paper become, for practical military, not 
much more thanthe exterminating purpose desires 
to reach. Itis not to a period of flagrant war 
that the existing, or a much greater, standing force 
would be at all suited. Great additions must then 
be made, independently of the firmest reliance upon 
a patriotic and well equipped militia. For an em- 
ergency—for local temporary defence—perhaps 
for particular kinds of actual fighting, something 
besides regular troops may be, because it must be 
resorted to. But discipline, long-continued and 
well-accomplished discipline, is indispensable to 
the patient endurance of the labors of a dull cam- 
paign, to the occosional retaliatory efforts of offen- 
sive war, tothe steady step, the unflashed counte- 
nance, the well-poised arm, that give success to the 
locked bayonet in the open field over veteran and 
fearless soldiers. Militia, and especially American 
militia, who have generally grown to manhood in 
familiar acquaintance with the fowling: piece, know 
how to deal a deadly aim with a kindred weapon, 
if their want of discipline is half made up by phys- 
ical ramparts, which dispense with the necessity of 
field manceavres in the face of an enemy. But 
you cannot teach them in an instant the complica- 
ted operations, with the promptness and the confi- 
dence that must accompany them, of scientific war, 
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You cannot persuade them to quit their proper soil, 
to cross the border, and to follow an enemy into his 
owa fast holds, however signal may be the advan- 
tage that isto be gained. You cannot be certain 
that, after a brief period of reluctant endurance of 
camp duties and camp toil, they will not judge for 
themselves of the propriety of returning to their 
comfortable homes. New Orleans might be gal- 
lantly and successfully defended with the assistance 
of accidental and expedient bulwarks, the happy 
peesees of a fertile soil, suggested by the no less 
\appy promptness of a fertile mind; while Wash- 
ington might be ingloriously lost by superior num- 
bers, whose imperfect discipline had no substitute 
in cotton ramparts, and whose courage had no sup- 
port from confidence and no direction from skill. 

If the proposed or actual numbers of the army 
bear no sort of just proportion to the population of 
the country, what will be said of their relation to 
the extent of territory?) Two millions three hun- 
dred thousand square miles with, twelve thousand 
soldiers, would give every soldier about one hun- 
dred and ninety square miles for his protecting 
care. A border of about twelve thousand miles, 
of which three thousand six hundred are ocean 
and sixteen hundred lake boundary, if sentinelled 
throughout, would give a long beat of about a mile 
io every sentine); and if confined to the land border, 
where sentinels or their equivalent must be posted, 
would still create an attenuated and unprofitable 
cordon of a map to every three furlongs. A more 
efficient arrangement has been suggested by the 
commanding general, who, with two additional 
regiments, or sixteen in the Wuoie, would make a 
peace’ usstribution of two regiments of cavalry and 
three of infantry along the frontiers between the 
upper Sabine and the great falls of the Mississippi; 
five regiments of infantry along the frontiers be- 
tween the Upper Mississippi (or Lake Superior) 
and Houlton, in Maine; five regimets of artillery 
to garrison the forts along the seaboard, including 
the Guli of Mexico; and a single regiment at Jet- 
ferson barracks, near St. Louis, ib reserve. Never 
was 4 vast extent of soil less burdened with a ne- 
cessary weight of arms. If riflemen are desired, 
a section (the 22d [think) of the act of 1838, author- 
izes the change at any moment of two entire regi- 
ments of infantry into that kind of force. The in- 
quiry, however, is into the Suitableness of the num- 
bers, and not into the peculiar equipment, or a better 
ur Worse adaptation of those numbers tothe services 
in which they are employed. It is very possible 
tuwi these Services may not be called for any time 
in bloody affray. -The very object of providing for 
them, is to prevent, by wise anticipation, if possible, 
the occurrence of such an extremity. But the ex- 
isience of adequate provision for time of need ob- 
viates the conflict. At the cost of a little treasure, 
it saves the expense of a great deal of blood; and 
that must be a singular argument against the use of 
troops which exhibits the most valuable, effective, 
and salutary preventive uses to which they can be 
applied, 

Whiat sort of border have you to provide for ? 

ere it merely the circuit of a Sea-girt island, 
separated from the rest of the world by a trackless 
ocean, unknown to the scienunc navieator un- 
traversed by the ships of intrusive enterprise—were 
it the fabled happy valley, shut in from predatory 
and curious mankind by cloud-capt Abyssinian 
mountains, troops might be dismissed and Nature 
alone might be relied on for protection. But the 
extensive frontier is everywhere exposed to disas- 
trous incursions. [i matiers liule whether the 
boundary line is enemeee and the soil invaded 
by savages whose tomahawks are already fleshed 
for slaughter, ot by less barbarous and more skil- 
ful neighbors. There they are frowning with 
hatred or thirsting forrevenge. It is not necessary 
to regard the burning of the Caroline as the act of 
lawfully authorized agents of a foreign Govern- 
ment, or to determine whether it was the mere 
lawless effort of voluntary zeal. A repetition of 
the attack must be met or prevented. There are 
restiess and turbulent spirits enough ready at all 
times for fierce foray, or history has taught her les- 
sons falsely as to the temper of such a population. 
Weakness will invite aggression. There must be 
some armed force ready to repel, and it will prevent 
invasion, The people of the opposite borders are 
too apt to be influenced by the contagion of hostility 
to be safe or pacific guardians of the soil. You 
mast have troops tree from local animosities, ready 
to be transported to the stage of threatened inva- 
sion, and you must have accomplished officers to 
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command them. Had a single company been 
within hail of Schlosser, the affair of the Caroline 
never would have occurred. More than once has 
the country been indebted to the prudent and pa- 
cific bearing of the gallant officer now at the head 
of our litde army, when an indulgence of the mar- 
tial qualities whick he is known to possess and is 
eminently gifted with, and which are reserved for 
flagrant war, might have involveda whole nation 
in disturbance and a whole frontier in flames. He 
has shown his tactics in preventing as well as in 
giving battle. 

' Is there any danger to the liberties or the peace 
of the country by keeping up the present diminu- 
tive, scattered, and fully employed army? The 
whole course of legislation, to this hour inclusive, 
admits the necessity of an armed force; and the 
only question is between two quantities, neither of 
which admits the term much to be properly ap- 
plied to it, of how much it shallconsist? The 
education and training of the officers (even the oc- 
casional though regular and lawful employments 
of the men) are calculated to fit them for prevent- 
ive services. They are the constitutional con- 
servators of the peace. An executive magistrate 
can, by their assistance alone, carry into effect that 
part of the great charter of union which makes it 
hisduty to prevent in any of the States domestic 
violence. They are peace officers in time of peace, 
and war officers in time of war. As a body, it may 
be doubted whether a more respectable and well- 
behaved set of gentlemen during the one period, or 
amore gallant band of soldiers during the other, 
than the officers of the army o1 usc United States, 
are any where to be found: ready to die in their 
places; like Dade and his brave companions, when 
called to the field, or to endure patiently and per- 
form manfully the toils of inglorious warfare in the 
everglades and swamps of Florida, and equally 
prompt and efficient in the devotion of their ser- 
vices when called to different duties. Is a 
coast survey to be executed: some of its most im- 
portant scientific and laborious details aredevolved 
upon the officers of thearmy. Are lines to be run 
with 9n accuracy and skill upon which may de- 
pend the tranquillity, and what is more, the honor 
of the nation, among the highlands and the head- 
waters of the Northeastern boundary: your arm 
officers are sent to tracethem. They seem emi- 
nently to have adopted the lessons poetically as- 
cribed to Henry V, before the battle of Harfleur: 
in peace they practise “modest stillness and hu- 
mility,” but they well know how to give the eye a 
terrible aspect “when the blast of war blows in their 
ears.” 

To what department of the little forte will the 
cautery or the pruning knife be applied? Two 
regiments of cavalry are to be reducedto one! Be- 
sides the peculiar and happy adaptation of this 
kind of service to the exigences of a western fron- 
tier, none Will so little bear being cut down witha 
view to reparation in timeof need. Itis right 
arm of strength, or worse than a palsied limb, ex- 
actly according to its discipline. Length of train- 
ing, entire familiarity with its duties, and coni- 
dence, derived from these circumstances, make it a 
tWunderbo!t of war, or a ruinous possession to the 
army thai acpends upon it. In the early wars of 
the French revolution, the same cavalry ingredient, 
untaught, was an inefficient body, which after- 
wards, by dint of instruction, won the battles of Na- 
poleon, and is now the admiration of the world. 

It is to be hoped the West Point Academy will 
not be disturbed. If war is a science (and that it 
is who can doubt?) the four years’ probation and 
novitiate of this most excellent school are of ines- 
timable value. It is yet to be learned that educa- 
tion can be dispensed with in any branch of human 
knowledge. In that fearful and yet sublime mys- 
tery—the art of war—on which ofien depends the 
fate of nations, there was as little of intuition as in 
other profound and difficult acquisitions. The 
military academy is calculated to make men of 
science as well as soldiers—useful citizens, no less 
than gallantofficers. Its graduates are now among 
the most distinguished professors of colleges, lii- 
erary men, and accomplished scholars of the coun- 
try, and those who are in the service have at al! 
times led their squadrons into battle with distin- 
guished gallantry and skill. 

The artillery cannot be disbanded or redaced 
without leaving numerous fortifications not merely 
defenceless from the probable attacks of invading 
hostile troops, but exposed to then inevitable de- 
struction of time and the elements. It has been the 
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favorite policy of successive administrations 
build them up at an immense expense of treac, 
and toil: Jet them not become the blackened mor 
ments of wasteful and improvident expendity 
and of still more wasteful and improvident neelas 
These fortifications, calculated in time of war, 
garrisons amounting in the whole to twenty.sey. 
thousand men, may well be used in ume of pea, 
to teach militia the use of great guns. In no other 
way can the militia be satisfactorily taught so jp 
portant alesson. St. Juan de Ulloa was soon g 
tered by the superiority of French cannoviers ope 
the Mexican garrison, inexperienced and unskille; 
comparatively, in the weapons which they aitemp, 
ed to wield with an unequal chance of victory, 

Is each portion of the army and its appendagey 
to be permitted tv waste away without replenis 
ment? That would at least avoid the breach g 
good faith and positive contract that, in the midst , 
a five years’ enlistment, would discharge men from 
the service. Either would be ruinous to the exis, 
ing system, which is a wise one, which maintajgs 
the nucleas of ah army by short-lived appropria. 
tions, and waits for imminent and impending perils 
to augment it. It were about as well, bad as thet 
would be, to change the system altogether, disband 
the whole force, and depend entirely upon the 
whole population for armed protection and defence, 
Then, instead of twelve thousand, you will have 
two millions of soldiers. Instead of seeing every 
soldier a citizen, you would become like the ancien 
Romans, or like the little Republic of St. Marino, 
With its three castles at the top of an almost inae. 
cessible mountain, and you would convert every 
citizen into a soldier. 


REMARKS OF MR. COLQUITT, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In the House of Representatives, Jugust 18, 1842 
In opposition to the report of the select commit. 
iee, and the resolution moved by Mr. Apams, 
to destroy the veto power. 


Mr. Speaker: Although it is not my purpose 
to make a reply to the speech delivered by the gen- 
tleman froth Tennessee, who has just taken bis 
seat, (Mr. ARNnoLp,) I mtiet say that I scareely 
knew whether to be merry or sad at many Of be 
remarks. That be is on Sood terms with the Rep- 
resentative of his district, and that be gave hima 
profhinent place in his remarks, no one can deubi, 
He has leciured and anathematized those members 
of the Whig party who do not aét in conformity 
with his notions of Whigery; charges them wih 
deserting their principles, like rats a falling barn. 
This may be so; [ shall not defend them. But the 
gentleman avowed that he himself was a member 
of no party. Itrusthe bas not become alarmed 
at the name of Whig, and commenced playing the 
“rat,” by denying any alliance with the party. 
The gentleman says that some newspaper editor 
has calied him the “‘wnedueated Arnold,” and he 
glories in never having been to eollege. How 
any editor could have come to such a ¢onclasion, 
is a ma'ter I shall leave him (the aforesaid editor) 
to setile; bat suré I am that I shall not have the 
temerity to adopt or retail his opinion. The than 
dering tones of chaste and dignified oravory will 
never fail to attract admiration. The rhetorical 
flourish of the strong man in the Scriptures seizing 
the mighty pillars of the temple—the figure of the 
rats—taken together with the classical quotation 
“ex vi termini,” ovght to satisfy the aforesaid eci- 
tor that the gentleman from Tennessee bas pa 
full many a grade of collegiate distineticn, and 
is now, by his displays, paying flattering compli- 
men's to his “alma moter.” This much I have 
said by way of netice to the gentleman, because 
he has assumed to be the only honest man 10 1 
House, the best informed of all others in Whig 
principles and policy, and the cnly Representative 
of either party who understands the will of the 
people, and who has firmness encugh to advocale 
their rights. Much has been said, during ‘he last 
few mcnths, laudatory of those wise men who 
framed our Constiiution, even by those men, whos 
clamors are so unceasing against woal they a’ 
pleased to call the “‘one-man pewer.” Tey seek 
to make .an improper and, {alse issue before,'ht 
people, and demand to:know whether # minctilf 
or &@ majority shall govern. They proclaim this 0 
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ihe issue, and expect lo captivate the ignorant 
vn this acceded popular principle, when no con- 
‘gional law interposes. In making an issue 
vg this question before the people, state it with 
necs. ‘Lhe question is, Shall the Constitution 
changed ? shall one of the separate branches of 

Government be destroyed? shall the checks 

ad balances inserted by the statesmen of °76, for 

protection of popular rights, be broken down? 
ig the issue. Let the Whig Representatives 
home, and tell their constituents that our form 

+ government is a failure; that they are ripe for 

. Make this issue, which is the true 

, gs the resolution now under discussion proves; 

j, my word for it, the people everywhere will 
iby the Constitution; nor will they trust that 
wed instrument in the hands of factious poli- 
ans, in these days of high party excitement, to 
either mutilated or destroyed. No, sir; and, in 
half of our institutions, civil and religious; in 
if of those sainted sages, whose voices are rot 
yy beard butin the tramp of fame; in behalf 
terity; and in behalf of political freedom 
proughout the world, I beg that our party divis- 
msand party strifes may terminate in a war of 
ods, that the checks of the Constitution remain 
souched. Like an isthmas of solid roek, though 

» be lashed by the tarbulent waves of contending 

nies, let it stand unaffected by either, and a 

section to both. Let this bulwark of American 

iberty, upon whose summit are seen the proudest 
sonuments of revolutionary glory and wisdom, 
and unshaken by the storms of faction, or the 
ee tempests of disappointed ambition. In the 
ormation of the Government—in the framing of 
be Constitution, parties arose, from a difference 
of opinion as to the best furm to be adopted. After 
ye adoption of the Constitution, the Federal party 
ught to gain, by construction, the exercise of 
powers Which they failed to obtain by specific 
rant. The proper test of Federal and Republi- 
an principles is, and has been, a latitudinous or 
trict construction of the Constitution. This has 
been the battle-field; and victory has usually 
verched upon the Republican standard. The same 
party that has fought so long to fritter away the 
strictive checks of the Constitution by construc- 
ion, are no longer content to battle on their old 
round; but, in a fit of maddened desperation, have 
sed war upon the Constitution itself. What 
a picture do they exhibit to the enlightened people 
of America! 

The great Whig party, who boact of their intelli- 
gence,and ridicule their opponents as ignorant 
Locofoces,” came into power with an overwhelm- 

g majority in Congress near eizhteen months ago, 

dhave been some fourteen months of that time in 
session, make now the humiliating declaration to the 

orld, that, in consequence of their own divisions, 
he Government must stop, or its form must be 

hanged! Oh, the ruinous veto power! the fatal one- 
man power! that has prevented this victorious coon- 
skin party from resioring public confidence, and 
from giving relief to the whole country! 

I propose to examine a moment this power, the 
object of its insertion by the framers of the Consti- 
tation, and the effect of its exercise. In the first 
place, let me inquire, Who is the President of the 
United States? He is the chosen of the people of 
the United States to discharge the duties assigned 
0 one of the departments of the Government—to 
wit, (he Executive So far as legislation is con- 

d, the Constitution looks to him to check 
what he may deem unwholesome and impreper. 
The President of the United States is supposed, by 

Constitution, to pcssess eminently the confi- 
dence of the whole people. He is supprsed to be 
aman whose age, experience, and tried patriotism 
Tecommend him to public estimation as worthy to 
discharge the duties of this high executive trust. 

€ is supposed to be known, by character, very far 
beyond ihe petty bounds of a congressional dis- 
Uiet, or even the limits of asingle Siate; and, from 
that character, competent to exercise, under the 
Constitution, a salutary check upon hasty, facticus, 

i partisan legislation. How careful, then, ought 
hose Representatives of districts, or even States, 
to be, whose names, fame, or characters would have 
disparaged, rather than strengthened a Presidential 


ticket, in their assaults upon one chesen and rec- 
ommended by themselves as worthy of hieh dis 
tinction and regard. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the President is chosen very d:fferently from 
the members cf this House, who are chosen by, 
and represent, their States according to population. 
It will be seen that the President is chosen very 
differently from the Senators, who are chosen by 
the States, and are the representatives of the States, 
without regard to population. The President, then, 
fills the only department of the Government where 
the choice of the people, ia a national character, is 
heard or exercised. In order to be qualified for 
this high station, he must bea natural-born citizen, 
which guaranty of attachment to the country is not 
required to exist in either a Senator or a Representa- 
tive. His term of office is shorter than that of a 
Senator, by the same time that it exceeds that of a 
Representative. He is not supposed to be dazzled 
by ambition, for he stands upon its topmost pin- 
nacle, and waves the standard of the people over 
the proud citadel of freedom. In the handsof such 
a one, So chosen, the Constitution has wisely de- 
posited—not an absolute veto upon legislation, but a 
check upon the acts of a bare naked majority of 
Congress. The framerscf the Constitation antici- 
pated the difficulty which would be presented to the 
small States, in their ratification of the Constitution. 
Woald they ratify, and become component parts of 
this great confederacy, unless, by the fundamental 
law, there should be placed such checks as would 
protect their rights from destruction by the com- 
bined interest of only afew large States of the 
Union? This Government has been formed by a 
confederacy of States— different in population, 
different in products, different in interests and 
pursuits; and its framers, in order to form their 
union, looked well to such checks and balances 
as would stay the strong arm of power, and pro- 
tect the weak from oppression. Why does it 
require, by the fundamental law, more than a 
bare majority of Congress to change the Consii- 
tution? Why hot permit a majority of the States, 
or a majority of the people, to aller at pleasure 
this sacred instrament? Why has this special com- 
mittee, that has reported this resolution, a-ked that 
it should be passed by two-thirds of both branches 
of Congress? Why have they asked for more than 
the concurrence of a majority of the States, in order 
to break down the executive department of the 
Government—the detested “one-man power?” A 
majority of this House have voied for this resolu- 
tion; and yet it has not passed. Why not com- 
plain that the minority governs the majority? By 
your own resolution you admit (nor do you seek to 
alter it) that less than a majority shall prevent the 
passage ¢f this resolution; and that less than a major- 
ity of the States can prevent this proposed alteration. 
You do not complain that a minority prevents ths 
change. You do not seek to amend this feature of 
the Constitution. And still you seek to place a 
false issue before the people, by raising the pepular 
cry that a majority mast govern. I repeat, sir, it 
is a war waged by male-contents, and di:appoint 

ambitious aspirants, against the Government itself. 
Upon questions involving the great interests of the 
nation—upon questions touching its peace, happi- 
ness, and prosperity—the framers of the Consti- 
tution well knew that it was absolutely necessary 
to guard against improper legislation, whether it 
should originate from sectional interest, jealousy, or 
ambition, or from a false conception of the nation- 
al welfare. They had the feelings «of freemen, for 
they had but just planted the standard of independ- 
ence upon the battlements of a despotic foe. They 
sought to guard the rights of the minority, as the 
best preventive of bl: odshed and revolution. They 
sought to fetter the arm of a factious majority, as 
the surest guaranty for the perpetuity of the Gov- 
ernment. They had but jost shaken off the yoke 
of tyranny; and they felt that, unless the Consti- 
tutien presented barriers for the protection of the 
weak—that unless the arm cf the majority could be 
arrested in its strokes of oppression, their sons (in 


_imitation of their fathers) would hazard all by a 


resort to revolution. They measured well the bal- 
ances, ard counted wisely the checks, that would 
be calculated to prevent the exercise of tyranny 
and oppression. And unless these salutary restric- 
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tions exist in the Constitution, and are exercised 
when necessary to stay the reckless arm of ambi- 
lion, interest, or power, you will see theusands of 
swords glisten in the uplified hands of an oppressed 
minority, 'o lightahem through the stormy cor flicts 
of civil commotion. While the checks of the Con- 
stitution can be preserved, and their power pro- 
tected from the ruinous effects of latitudinous con- 
structions, I shall not complain that particular 
States have the most power, and take the lead in 
the Republic. But tear away the constitutional 
restrictions, and memory points to Athens and 
Sparta as the foremost, and, when combined, too 
powerful for the liberty and happiness of Greece. 
The great object of government is, doubtless, the 
protection of life, liberty, and property. If so, 
what harm can result from the veto of the Presi- 
dent? Afier the formation of the Government by 
the adoption of the Constitution, neither life, liber- 
ty, hor property would be jeoparded by a failure to 
pass laws by Congress. No man could be stripped 
of his liberty from a failure, upon the part of 
Congress, to pass laws for the public. His life 
and liberty may be exposed and destroyed by un- 
sound and improper legislation; his property may 
be taken from hin by its anequal and unjust ex- 
actions; but neither is endangered by this failure 
upon the part of Congress. The liberty of the 
whole nation might be endangered by legis!ative 
usurpation upon the part of Congress; but a check 
upon that power, in the hands of even a tyrant, 
could never endanger the liberty of the citizen. 
No matter what differences may have arisen be- 
tween the President and those who placed him in 
office, I regret that they have become dissatisfied 
with the restrain's imposed upor a factions major- 
ity by a wisely-adapted Constitution. I feel that 
the safety of the country rests in the virtue and in- 
telligence of the people. I have no fears that the 
Constitution, which was formed by the wisdom of 
sages, and cemented by the blood of patriots and 
heroes, will be smitten to its centre, and ruthlessly 
destroyed, by the bitter jarrings of a triumphant 
faction. There are yet living too many sons, 
through whose veins course the blood of the Revo- 
lution, to permit this sheet-anchor of American |ib- 
erty to be mangled and rent by the malignant arm 
of unrestrained ambition. I should delight to con- 
template longer this monument of wisdom, and 
raise my voice still louder against this mad effort 
of Whigery to tarnish the inscriptions of their 
country’s fame. If defects exist in the Constitu- 
tion, it must await a time when the political atmo- 
sphere is calm, and we have higher evidence of 
pure republican virtue. 

Ata time like this, when the fires of ambition 
are burping with so much fervor—when party 
spirit moves but in wrath; nor pauses, but to whet 
a sharper fang for rapine, slander, and rnin—touch 
not that holy instrument: it is the palladium of 
sacred rights. Judging from the bad temper mani- 
fested by the members of the Whig party, they are 
ripening fast for revolution; their creed is sangui- 
nary; and their vengeance written in blood. My 
honorable colleague (Mr. Warren]——-borne away 
by this grain-stalled fury—has declared, in a po- 
litical conversation, that, 1f he saw the arm of the 
assassin raised to strike down John Tyler, he 
would not raise a finger to prevent it. What a re- 
mark! coming from the lips of one who professes to 
be a disciple of the Gospel of Christ. Whata 
time to make the Constitution of the country rub- 
servientto their wishes, and the viciim of their 
ceadly passions! But, sir, I am still more sur- 
prised at the desolatixg ire of my colleague, when I 
look to the circumstances which have produced his 
excitement. He wes opposed to this tariff bil! that 
passed Coneress, with or without distribution. He 
was opposed to distribution, whether connected, 
or not, with the tariff. To both measures he 
stood opposed; and, if honest in his opposition, de- 
sired the defeat ef both. Yea, he went farther; for 
while he professed to be opposed to distribution, 
he voted against striking out that section from the 
tariff bill; ass.gning, as a reason, that it was the 
true Southern policy; for that, by keeping these 
meastres connected, he believed it would inenre 
he loss of the bill, through the President’s veto. 
Yet, after all, when the measure hasbeen defeated, 
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for which he dared not vole—when the velo comes, 
in accordance with bis anticipation, and which he 
courted, in order to defeat the bill—he joins the 
bue-and-cry of the Whig party; abuses the Presi- 
dent; rails against executive ¢ictation; and refuses 
to vole against the odious bil! which had been re- 
tarned by the President. Fie! fie! upon such po. 
litical duplicity. Here was a tariff more odious 
than the tariff of 1832—both in principle and bur- 
dens; the furmer, he, with the State-rights party of 
Georgia, pronounced “unconstitutional, unjust, and 
Sppressive;” and proclaimed “nullification the right- 
ful remedy” for the evil. This bill passes by the 
votes of his Whig allies alone; receiving the votes 
of ne Democrat in the Senate, and but one in the 
House of Representatives. My colleague [Mr. 
Warren] felt it his duty to the people of the Siate 
of Georgia, as well as to maintain the honor of 
consistency, to oppose this bill, What he was un- 
able to effect, has been done by the President. 
John Tyler, by his veto, has saved the people of 
the South; has saved my colleague’s constituents 
from a heavy burden of unjust taxation; and yet, 
for this very act, my colleague has become so out- 
raged with the President, that he would not pre- 
vent his assassination if he could. If the Presi- 
dent had sanctioned the bill, it would have been very 


well forhim. But my colleague had voted against 


it. And because the President differs with the 
Whig party, (although be agrees with my colleague 
in deciding against the bill,) the gentleman’s fury 
becomes so much excited, that he refuses next fime 
to vote agains! the same bil!, which he admits so 
burdensome to his constituents. I deprecate such 
blind party zeal, and ask—when it is so strong as 
to drive two of my co'leagues [Messrs. Warren 
and Kina] to abandon what they believe the true 
interests of the people of Georgia, by refusing to 
vote, whether it isa proper time to tamper with 
the Constitution? 

Gentlemen seem alarmed at Execative dicta- 
tion, and are prepared, very magnanimously, to 
sacrifice their constituents rather than submit to it; 
while they bow with due submission to party dic- 
tation. By reference to the journals of the Senate, 
at the commencement of the extra session, the 
country may leain to whose dictation they bow. 
The “one man” resolutions by “the Ashland dicta- 
tor,” marked out the line of conduct: “The tariff,” 
“the bank,” and “‘distribution;”? and wo betide the 
Whig that re‘uses the “iron” collar. 1 propose 
pow to examine very bricfly the report made by the 
honorable chairman of the select committee [Mr. 
Apams] which has been presented as embodying 
sufficient reasons to justify this importam change 
in the Constitution. The reasons should, indeed, 
be very cogent, to indace this aged and experienced 
Representative, who asseris that he has always 
opposed any change in the Constitution, to be- 
come now, for the first time, its advocate. This 
report but reiierates, in the first place, what has 
been often said before—that the first great cause of 
complaint against the President was his veto of 
the bank at the extra session. For this act, John 
Tyler has been denounced as a traitor to bis party, 
and an enemy to his country. Bat I really think 
it unkind of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Apams] to spit out the poisoned venom of 
his gall upon the President for this act. The gen- 
tleman should remember that be is the nest-egg of 
Federalism in this House; that he is properly the 
leader in this end,as his Secretary of State (Henry 
Clay) was the dictator in the other end of the Capi- 
tol. The President could not please both the 
chairman [Mr.Apams] and the ‘‘4shland dictator,” 
if he kad to judge of their wishes by their voles upoa 
that measure. The honorable chairman, [Mr. 
Avams,} who has written thi* report so spitefully 
against the President, and who condemns him so 
biiterly for vetoing the bill for chartering a bank, 
actually voled against that bi'l himself. When 
the people of this country read this report, drawn 
up by the venerable R-presentative, and learn 
from it, that the bill for chartering a bank was the 
great measure of relief proposed by the Whig 
party, and are then informed that this gentleman 
himself voied against that bill, and afterwards pen- 
ned this report—what must they think of the hon- 
esly of his declarations? Oh! save the aged atleast 
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from the scorpion scourge of party-drill, which 
drives them to condemn another for refusing to 
approve what they condemn themselves. Apart 
from this, why condemn the President for not giv- 
ing bis sanction to the bill for chartering a national 
bank? It was certainly a bill involving impor- 
tant interes's, It was a bill which, if found pre- 
judicial to the public good, and opposed by the 
public will, could not, by the terms of the charter, 
have been arrested under twenty years! Was it 
nota bill that should have been sanctioned with 
caution? This is emphatically a Government of 
the people; and their wishes should be well under- 
stood, before we adopt a measure of vital conse- 
quence, proposing its continuance for a term so 
distant. This question was never submitted to the 
people; and their Representatives treated their con- 
stituents unkindly in attempting to rivet upon them 
again, without their consent, a measure tbat had 
met their signal condemnation a few years ago. 
Through the mighty influence of moneyed row- 
er, the National Bank was rechartered during Gen. 
Jacksou’s administration. He exercised this much- 
condemned ‘one-man pewer” given the Executive 
by the Constiution, and vetoed the bill. Few 
men in this country but remember the mighty ef- 
‘fort made by pensioned presses, and the use of mo- 
ney, to have the people condemn the act; but, con- 
trary to their expectations, the President was sus- 
tained, and the bank condemned, So far, therefore, 
as the will of the people was known, that will 
stood in opposition toa bank. The Whigs them- 
selves understood that will not to have been re- 
versed, and they therefore refused to consult their 
wishes. They denied that such a question was in 
issue. But, without consulting the people, in di- 
rect opposition to their very decided action, Con- 


. gress, at the extra session, passed a bill to charter 


a national bank. If ever there was an act passed 
by Congress which required the Executive iuterpo- 
sition, it was that bill—if any respect was to have 
been had for the public will. But to exhibit the 
propriety of the veto more palpably, let it be re- 
membered that, during the sitting of the Congress 
that was urging the bank asa measure of Whig 
policy, the great Biddle-bank failed, exhibiting the 
wretched piciure of fraud, bribery, corruption, and 
bankruptcy. The foriwnes of honest stockholders, 
the substance of widows, and the pittance of orphans, 
were all swallowed up in this vortex of miquity. 
I will not attempt to paint some of the authenti- 
cated published accounts of this ence boasted insti- 
tuion. 7 

I ask, what President, that had stood all his life 
in opposition te snch an institution, who well knew 
the people had not been consulted, who knew that 
afew years ago they branded it with their most 
decided reprobacion, and who witnessed, after his 
election, the verification of all the predictions of 
its enemies, but would have felt it his duty to in- 
terpose this conservative check of the Constitution? 

ut again: the manner of its passage strengthened 
he necessity for its exercise. I will say nothing of 
the bare majority by which it passed this House, or 
of the betrayal of the people by their Representa- 
tives here. Look to the Senate—the bill passed by 
one vole, by the abused “one-man power.” Did not 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Preston] 
know that, in voting for that bill, he was doing vio- 
lence to the wishes of the people of his State? 
Did not the Whig party know ii? Was it not 
known to the President? Did not all know, if 
he had voted, as he was desired by his State, that 
the bill could not have passed? I will not mention 
other Senators, who disregard the will of their con- 
stituents, and bid defiance to their instructions, in 
order to wear the “iron” yoke and carry out Whig 
policy. Yet the veto of this bill, passed under 
such circumstances, is the mad pretext for warring 
against the Constitution, by destroying the execu- 
tive department of the Governmert. The reason 
assigned by the committee for its destruction af- 
fords astrong argument for its existence. From 
the lamentations of the Whigs on account of this 
veto, and from the report of the special committee, 
we are led to conclude that the bank was the true 
medicamentum—the only panacea for all our ills, 
public and private. But how different is the lan- 
guage of the “Commiitee on Manufactures;” the 
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bank is not mentioned as a thing in any wise y¢ 
sary for the relief of either public or private i) 
That committee sound the efficacy of the tarig 
strains “loud and long.” — Their report in fayo,, 
a tariff throws the sounding recommendation 
Peters’s pills farin the shade. They say it “y 
inspire confidence throughout the country, Jy 
again set every wheel in motion. It wi] impro 
and enlarge the currency. It will send oy 
life-giving influence to the extremity of the Unig 
and give vigor and activity to the whole SY sleq 
It will at once (and nothing else will) restore pat| 
credit.” This is the language of a Whig rey 
upon the tariff. 
If that report be true, why find fault wih y 
Tyler for his bank veto? The tariff will g 
plish everything—it will not only “improve.” } 
“enlarge the currency.” I rejoice to bave the g 
portunity of telling the people of Georgia that 
have found ont, by reports, speeches, and reso) 
tions, that the Whigs go for a national bank, {i 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public land 
and for a higher tariff than the one of 1839—, 
colleague (Mr. Hapersnam] being the judge, 


Here, again, the reports of the two Massaeh 
setts Representatives [Mr. Apams and Mr. Sy 
TONSTALL] are at points, and can only be reeg 
ciled by the general rule that demonstrates Wh 
consistency. The next cause of complaint again 
the President, (and which the report of the spec 
committee publishes, as a reason for desiroyin 
one of the checks of the Constitution,) is his ve 
to the bill purporting to have been passed for re 
enue. I rejoice that this power exists, and that,¢ 
this occasion, it was exercised. If I condem 
the reasons assigned by the Presiden!—if I felt i 
as President, I would not have exercised the po 
er—I should still rejoice at the loss of the bill, a 
feel gratified that any reason was, with bim, sofj 
cienily cogent to prevent its becoming a law, 
motives of tbe Presicent are his private propen 
and his reasons are such as satisfy himself; 
his acts, and their resulis, belong to the public. 
have no more right to impugn his motives, than 
have those of the gentleman from North Carolia 
[Mr. Rayner,] nor as much; for ke was a No 
fier, and now says he would not have voted {i 
this bill, if he had been present. Yethe condemn 
in no measured terms, the President for its ve 
and, like my colleagues, [Messrs. Warazn a 
Kina ] rather than agree with the Executive, 1 
fused to vote against the same bill when retume 
to the House for its action. 

[Mr. Rayner asked if he could have permissio 
to ask a question? To which Mr. C. assenté(j 
when he asked, if Congress should pass an# 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 
the President should veto the bill, and assign, as 
reason for his veto, that Congress had no right i 
pass such a bill, but that he (the President) had: 
would ycu approve the message?} 

To which Mr. C. replied: I will respond to you 
question cheerfully. I should approve the velo 
and its effects; though I should deny the truth of 
part of the message. And now I ask the gent! 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Rayner) whether 
if such a bill as he has mentioned, afier passiag 
Congress, should be returned by the Preside 
with reasons for not approving it—which reas 
you did not jike—would you, out of spite for th 
false reasons, if you please, vote for the passage¢ 
tbe bill; or sit in your seat, and refuse to yor 
against ii? (No reply.) From your own questi, 
you must see.the absurdity of your conduct upd 
the tariff. You play false to your constituents, fo 
the gratification of party revenge. 

To return: Was this tax question, with the bur 
dens this bill imposes, ever submitted to the pee 
ple? At what time have they ever been told tha 
tbe high tariff policy was to be revived? Is it the 
policy of the Whig party to disregard public seo 
ment, and, when in power, violate the pledg# 
which they made out of power? I insist, sit, tht 
this quesiion was not submitied to the people; 
by the passage of this bill, yeu imposed a hear) 
burden of unequal taxauon ona large portion of it 
people, without their consent, agaiust their will, 
in violation of the declarations of your lead 


party presses and friends. I appeal to the Wi 
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latives from my own Siate, and demand distributes the proceeds of the public lands among || session of the twentieth Congress, Mr. Dickerson 
© Lece@l isat ibey should now, in behalf of their constitu- the States; notice the management necessary to || of New Jersey, (who, Henry Clay of Kentucky 
vate i; is, who are to be heavy sufferers should this give success to its passage; and, at last, the major- || said, was cne of the honerable exceptions of his 
am bil become a law, rise up and condemn their lead- || ity that sent it to the President for bis approval. || party,) being a° tariff man, introduced a bill in the 
favor as for making them instruments in imposing upon Once more, I proclaim that this question was not || Senate to distribute the surplus revenue among the 
Allon Ga ibe people ef Georgia. Every man of them ought || submitted to the people—they, whose servants we || States. It was denounced at once, I think, by 
“vi ij make humble confessions to their friends for |} are, were never consulted upon dividing out the || ¢very anti-tarff man. An honorable Senator from 
- iwi saving duped them into the rank ofa party that || public domain. Georgia—doubiless “a State rights man of 1825,” 
IMpro to tax them heavily by way of furnish- Gentlemen have with great boldness declared, and who claimed for himself great consis'ency, by 
| out | them with money, and to rob them of their that, if ever there was a question settled, it was the | acting with the Whig part in ]840—took the same 
€ Unig egmnings in order to relieve their sufferings. The || question of “distribution.” ~They assert it tobe a || view of the subject of distribution that was taken 
Sy steq most short-sighted statesman, I grant, was com- favorite Whig principle. This I believe to be true; | by the gentleman to whom I have referred from 
rE publ iled to know that if the Whigs came into power, || and yet I deny that it was ever submitted to the || Virginia, and ovhers of the anti-tariff party. I 
Ng rep r would charter a bank, revive the tariff, and decision of the people. I appeal to my colleague, will call attention to a few extracts from the speech 
jncrease the expenditures of the Government. I (Col. GamBLe,] and point you to his speech, made made by Mr. Berrien, upon the proposition to dis- 
vith M ye notice to those who had honored me with a few weeks ago, while this distribution clause was || tribute the surplus revenue. He says: 
I ace their confidence, that this would be the result of under discussion. He tells you that he never “As the bill now stands, in connexion with those other acts of 
ve,” OGM their elevation. My assertions were pronounced heard before that this was to be a Whig measure. ba ew oe Ee er eanel it Issimply a 
; . . f : . ) 0 0 ee ried wu ) 
as false; and because I would not give in my ache- He opposed this favorite Whig doctrine, now of the Union shalt ba tasineed Spat tes’ prtgicae the 
gion 0 & party that I felt assured would rivet these urged upon the country as a faverite stroke of States subsidiaries of the Federal Government; to employ the 
d Tevo} evils upon the country, I was made the victim of party policy. My colleague [Col. GamBLe}] it a unwielding machinery of that Gevernment, in the collection 
ank, (MM ihe vilest and most unprincipled slanders—en- || man of truth, reading, and investigation; he de- Sandia ada cdediakianes teat’ aston ae 
lic lang dured the wrath of friends, by whom I had nies ever having known, or even heard, that dis- trine—that the framers of the Constitution, in creating * 
332—ni sieays been cherished, and bore the storm of || tribution was a mncasure of ‘his party; abd ‘yet |] Sorte ee ae crea teen ae eae 
ee. their deadliest hate. The report of one of my eight-tenths cf his allies on this floor are en- ernment the tax gatherers and bailiffs of the States, in the 
lascach@llmm colleagues, (Mr. HapersHaM,] his speech, and the deavoring not only to prove it a part of the Whig || collection of a revenue for their domestic purposes. The 
Mr. Sug es of other of my Whig colleagues, exhib- creed, but that the people have approved and de- objections to such a doctrine are multiplied; but I am 
, a . : * a . content with the view which has been taken of this part of the 
Ve Tees it their opposition to this unjust measure. They cided in its favor. Will not my colleague back subject by the Senator from South Carolina: (referring to the 
eS Whi well know this was a vital question with the peo- oui? If he did not know before, he now knows, remarks of Mr. Hayne from South Carolina.) 
it again of Georgia. They well know that determined that the Whigs go in mass fora protective tariff, : “A passing remark wit serve to show why I cannot accept 
pes + e oh ‘ . . « ° . y s > ’ o 
e Spee ition to the exactions of a tariff, less iniqui- ard for distribution, both which my colleague is deeun ich, Bie heen, anes ee aulbaieGanenmen 
SIO} in tous than {tpis, brought the State-rights party, as compelled to oppose; and he furthermore must be possess the power to appropriate its resources to the purposes 
s his y sueb, into tence. Ought not my colleagues, in- satisfied that they kept these great questions be- of internal improvement—in the participation, which it offers - 
{or rev stead of attempting to palliate the conduct of the hind the curtain during the canvass of 1840; and, esate site sbeusclde.. Tele aes and nee eatee eo 
d thal,cal™ Whig party, with honest indignation to take sides when successful, claim that both questions were |] share of the public treasure, which is now denied to you; and 
ndemn against them for their duplicity, and rejoice that Mr. submitted to the people, and decided by their elec- nt me daunting as YOSr es and this offer comes 
felt th Tyler has saved their constituents from fraudulent tions. Will my colleague still adhere to a party, Ta eel ati ne ened ie meee 
the pow oppression? My colleagues dared not vote for this that not only legislates to the injury of the people now wrested from us, for the benefit of others. 1 confess, sir, 
Dill, ang pill, and return to their constituents. And yet of Georgia, but who insist upon stultifying him ee ee a eee es veneer’ abel ae oak 
im, SAME they are in fraternal hug with their oppressors, into the belief that his constituents have agreed to -a eae ae dhe mbiaicndioh semen 


LA and atenmity with the only power that has saved 
















Proper hoth them and their consti\uents from its unjust ex- 
aselt; DUM actions. Their position is false; they owe an apol- 
ublie. ogy to the people; and I warn them now, that the 
Ss, than intelligence of their constituents will rebuke their 
Carolina conduct. The cry was, that the compromise 
: @ Null should not be disturbed. The honest laboring peo- 
voted {i ple of my own State were made to believe, by the 
ondemnqi pablication of an old letter of General Harrison, 
I'S vei and by those who gave out public intelligence, that 
‘KEN AUGME this question was settled. Ought not my Whig 
alive, colleagues, instead of fretting at and quarrelling 
revwrne@a® with the President for exercising his veto, to have 

_ . BB addressed their victorious allies in the larguage 
erm lssiOW® of Mr. Webster, and say—*This, sir, is not what 
asseniGl we were promised; this is not the entertainment to 
Ss an al which we were invited.” So far, therefore, as 
nis, aM the public voice bas been heard, or the public 
igh, 28 MP well-known, they are in opposition to this bill, 
) right (RE and in favor of the compromise act How, then, 
t) ads ought the President to have acted upon the pre- 
sentation of this odious measure? It was an im- 

do you portant one; an act less offensive had welinigh 
the Vel involved this country in civil war, It was a 
ruth of question declared to have been settled by the com- 
re gent promise, and which had been acquiesced in for 
whether nine years peaceably by the people. Whatshould 
F pass he have done? Approved the bill, violating 
*resideahl every principle of the compromise, without con- 
h reason sulting the people, in direct violation of their wish- 
for thos} es,s0 far as those wishes could be made known?— 
assage "RE yea, more; in many of the States against the pos- 
¢ (0 VORRE itive pledges of the Whig presses and Whig lead- 
questoh ers! Under such circumstances, what should 
ict UPR have been the action of the Executive of a free 
nents, for people, in whose hands was placed this conserva- 
ton check of the Constitution? Certainly, every 

the bar id man must say, that, looking to the history 
the pe of the past, mo President who could free bim- 
ne self from the shackles of party prejudice, and 


could look to the peace and happiness of this great 


lie sent nation, but would bave exercised the veto in be- 
: pledes half of a defrauded people. And this power, thus 
neal ezercised, to check legisiative tyranny, and save 
. ? 


country from the madness of faction, is made 
pretext, in this reprort, for destroying the sym- 
metry of our beautiful government, and for a call 
on the people to change the Constitution. Besides 
ihis, take the clause appended to this bill which 


a heavy 
jon of the 
will, an 
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he Why 
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its passage? If this question has been settled at 
all, ithas been settled against distribution. The 
tariff party used to vote libéral appropriations 
for all sorts of works, which bore the name of in- 
ternal improvement. They desired to squander the 
revenue, that iis vacuum might be filled by the 
increase of duties upon imports. This mode of 
squandering the public treasure was arrested by 
this same ‘‘one-man power’’—by the vetoes of Gen- 
eral Jackson. Was he not sustained by the peo- 
ple? How strange that those who were benefited 
then by its exorcise, and approved it!~—are bene- 
fited now, and not only condemn i's exercise, but 
wage war against the power i'self. The tariff 
men scarce dared to hazard their popularity by 
mentioning distribution. A few of the most ra- 
pacious tariffites did venture a proposition, which 
was put down, for the sake of policy, by tariff 
men themselves. I will call your attention to the 
remarks madé by two distinguished gentlemen, a 
few years ago, inasmuch as they stand now in the 
front rank of the present Clay-Whig party. Mr. 
ARCHER is reported to have said: ’ 

* But this whole policy of internal improvement was, 
itself, but a part and instrument of a further and larger, 
covered by a fair name—‘the distribution system.’ Internal 
improvements, supplied through a large, yet a a partial 
waate of revenue. This distribution system was designed to 
comprehend the scattered streams into a current, which should 
discharge the entire reservoir. Trace the principle in its re- 
lation to its first object—the public lands, Particular States 
had ceded tothe General Government large tracts of territory. 
If the principle of this policy of distribution were just, there- 
after these cessions, on the very day in which they had been 
made—ay, in the same hour, and before the ink of the signa 
ture was dry—it had been in the competency of the General 
Government to cut up the property among the States, return- 
ing their ratable shares to the proper owners. Was therea 
sense of justice so torpid as not to be awakened to indignation 
at the statement of such a proposition? And yet, if it were 
competent to the General Government now, it was equally com- 
petent then, to perpetrate this ineolence of injustice; this prop- 
osition, coming as it did from a quartet in which no cession of 
lands had been ever made,might be supposed to labor under 
some defect of modesty.” 

I hope that this distinguished Virginian is yet 
opposed to a protective tariff; but it will be well for 
him to review these well-expressed opinions upon 
this subject of distribution, and then determine whe- 
ther his present position, his present party associa- 
tions, have not forced him to aid in this very system 
of distribution, in giving away the proceeds of the 
publie land, which he once denounced as unjust, 
and asa part of the tariff system. At the second 
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can give, sometimes, I hope, ia the spirit which becomes me; 
and, therefore, Ican take without an apprehension that what 
is offered to me is tendered in a cootrary spiit. A moment's 
reflection, however, might have suggested to the Senator from 
New Jersey that this projec! would leave the constitutional dif- 
ficulty where it found it, Our objection extends to the raising 
of money for purposes not warranted by the Constitution, as 
well as to the appropriation of it for such purposes. Repeal 
those laws which we deem unconstitutional; confine your- 
selves within your chartered limits, by restricting to the pur- 
poses of revenue the taxes which you impose; and you will have 
no surplus treasure to distribute, It is not my purpose to con. 
sider that principle of the bill which proposes to distribute, ac- 
cording to the ratio of direct taxation, the proceeds of a tax 
levied on consumption; the effect of which, so faras we of the 
South are concerned, would be to give us back part of that, all 
of which we enjoy, if you willlet us alone. This is feit in that 
quarter now, oat hope it is beginning to be understood here 
that it is felt. Nor will I urge to the Senate—certainly not to 
the Senator from New Jersey—that, veiled as it may be, thie is 
nothing more than a proposition to perpe uate the present 
high protective duties, by creating a néW interest, which, com- 
bined with that of the manufacturers, shall indefinitely post- 
pone their repeal.’’ 

“It is the purpose of this bill to create an object to which this 
surplus may be applied,” (viz: the surplus revenue not appli- 
cable to the legitimate purposes of Government,)—“to make it 
lawful to give the money of this Government to the States, 
without any specified object, but to be expended at their discre- 
tion, that we should continue to tax the people for the protec- 
tion of a favored class, and the States have the distribution of 
what we do not want. It is the consummation of the great 
American syetem, and ought to be discussed in connexion 


with it.” 

These were the views entertained by the “*State- 
righis man of 1825”—the talented Senator from 
Georgia—while acting with the Jackson party, 
honored as he afterwards was by the head of that 
party with the appointment of Attorney General. 
It would hardly be supposed that this “ State-rights 
man,” who resisted the distribution of the surplus 
revenue in 1829, becanse it was a part of the great 
American system, because it wou'd perpetuate the 
high protective tariff, would, in 1841, when there 
was no surplus revenue—when the Government 
was in debt—when the revenue was less than was 
necessary for i's legitimate purposes—would re- 
fuse to prevent, by his vote, giving away to the 
S ales the entire revenue arising from the sales of 
the public lands! In addition to the arguments of 
1829, a Senator from Georgia would have said— 
it is tco bad that the State which I represent, hav- 
ing made a large cession of land for the use of the 
Government, that its proceeds should be divided 
between other States, cutting off this source of pab- 
lic revenue, and, so far as the State of Georgia is 
concerned, retarning to her a small part of what 


| she had given for public use, which she is com. 
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pelled to restore in a four-fold ratio, by indirect 
iaxation. 

I am sorry that our Senator got so mad with his 
party for the “iron rule,” that he would make no 
resistance to either the tariff or distribution. It 
was acruel time for the country—esprecially for 
the States of Georgia and Mississippi—that one of 
their Senators got ina pet, and would not vote, 
while the other made it convenient to find his seat 
shortly afier the bill had passed, when their votes 
would have defeated its passage. These extracts 
fiom the speeches of Whig Senators, and this ref- 
erence to their conduct, are demonstrative that this 
question was not submitted to the people in 1840; 
and that so far as the public will was known, it 
was adverse to this proposition. This public do- 
main is of great consequence; and proper respect 


to the American people would require, at the hands” 


of their Representatives, not to give it away, at 
least without their approbation. Yet, this unjust, 
and, as I think, unconstitutional measure, is coupled 
with a high protective tariff, aid sent to the Presi- 
dent for his sanction. He refuses to coneur; and 
for this refusal, another pretext is offered for pros- 
trating the Constitution, and changing esseniially 
our form of government. Not only this; the very 
clamor raised against ‘‘one man power,” when ex- 
ercised by a member of either branch of Congress, 
will find strength in the objection, when we re- 
flect that such a power, exercised by a man influ- 
enced by sectional interest, might fasten an oppres- 
sive measure upon the whole country. The ‘‘one- 
man power” of the Constitution, sought to be de- 
stroyed by the Whigs, can inflict no blows upon 
the country, but is a bare shield against the vio- 
lence of ‘one-man power” exercised in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. Look to this bill 
purporting to be fur revenue, and which squanders 
at least three millions per annum of public treasure, 
and mark the exercise of “one-man power” It is, 
in the first place, passed through this House by an 
open system of log-rojling. The friends cf distri- 
bution will support a bill for a high tariff, if the 
friends of a high tariff will support the bill for dis- 
tribution. The bargain was easily made, as squan- 
dering moncy is a legitimate branch of the tariff 
policy. But, after all, it passed this House only in 
consequence of the sickness and absence of the 
members. By strict caleulation, it has been ascer- 
tained thal, if even the gentleman from North Car. 
olina [Mr. Rayner] had been here, and voted for 
the bill, it would have passed but by the casting 
vote of the Speaker. But if Mr. Rayner had 
voted against the bill, as he says he would, then 
the bill could not have passed this House. The 
majority must govern, is the cry; and down with 
‘one-man power!” Would the liberty of the peo- 
ple of this country be safer, trusted to the casting 
vote of some Representative of a district, un- 
checked, unrestrained, and without supervision, 
than as it now is, under the arrangement of 
the Constitution? It cannot be denied that this 
bill passed the Senate by the force of the strictest 
party drill. The Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
ARcHER] not only voted against the popular will 
of the State of Virginia, but against his own opin- 
jons, as expressed in the Senate. The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Henperson] made it con- 
venient not to be in the way of the “iron rule” 
that was to sacrifice the intere<ts of h’s constitu- 
ents. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Mawnaom] forgot his State—his former opposition 
to the tariff, and make; a willing sacrifice of con- 
sistency upon the altar of ambition, The Senator 
from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] who received great 
credit among his Whig friends for proposing this 
provisienal limitation, permits both the tariff and 
a repeal of the proviso to pass, without recording 
his vote against them. The parsing of such a bill, 
against the wishes of the people, by the duplicity 
of their representatives, presents a very strong case 
for Executive interference. But when it shall be 
considered that the treasury was empty, that na- 
tional credit was prostrate, and that the -oniversal 
distress of tbe country forbade the idea of large 
revenue from imports, the whole people will say 
it was right to exercise this Executive power, to 
prevent the giving away the public lands. Yei 
this act of the President, in behalf of the people, 
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is made another pretext for changing our form of 
government. 


Again: I desire it remembered, that if the Con- 
stitution had been changed, as recommended by 
the committee, a reference to the voles upon 
all the bills that have been vetoed will show 
that neither would have been passed into a 
law. It is not the loss of the measures that 
stimulates them so much to cripple the Con- 
stitution, but a desire to change the. issue. 


Their measures are already condemned by the 


people; and the Whigs desire to divert public at- 

tention from their own bad conduct, by raising a 

quarrel with the President and making war upon 

the Government. No tariff, at this time, will raise 
sufficient revenue to meet the present wants of the 

Government. The working, laboring, farming, 

consuming people of this country, cannot buy: they 

must first get out of debt. Your imports must, for 

a few years, be necessarily diminished; and, con- 

sequently, your revenue small. Instead of having 

been in session nine months, besides the extra ses- 
sion, quarrelling with the President, and at Jast 
closing with a war upon the Government itself,— 
the whole expense should have been saved; the 
compromise act should have been perfected; some 
scheme of finance passed, and the additional 
twenty millions of public debt contracted by this 
Administration averted. The present tariff bill 
was never intended for revenue: it was framed for 
protection, and to afford revenue incidentally. Low 
duties would, at this juncture, afford more revenue 
than the high duties of this bill. I have been sev- 
eral times asked what, taking into consideration the 
debt already created, and the amount necessary to 
meet the current expenses of the Government, 
ought to be done for the country? I have 

been so well pleased with some remarks and a 

table exhibited in the New York Herald, that I 

will present it to the House : 

The.great questions now pending before Congress in relation 
to the currency and the tariff, are ofabsorbing interest; and the 
welfare, almost the existence of the Republic for the future, 
depends upon the adoption ofa right system. The speculators 
wish to take advantage of the wants of the Government to cte- 
atea debt. The high-tariff men take the same plea to urge op- 
pressive burdens. A national debt will, of course, make a larger 
revenue necessary, which must be got from import duties; but 
we conceive it very easy to show that a large revenue cannot, 
under any circumstances, be derived from imports. It is ut- 
terly impossible now to levy dutiessufficient to meet the pres- 
ent expenses of te treasury. Mr. Clay proposes a duty of 40 
per cent. In the present state-of the currency, such a duty 
would be prohibitive, and would yield no revenue. With a 
fluctuating currency and high tariff, imports would be in- 
creased, and domestic manufactures paralyzed. We have 
compiled the following table from officiai sources, show- 
ing— 

The foreign goods consumed in the United States— 
the exports of domestic manufactures—the excess 
of import or export of specie—and the loans of the 
National Bank in each year, from 1821 to 1842, 
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For’gn goods|Export of SpPecis. 


entered for| domestic 
consump: | manufac. 
tion. tures. 


U.S. Bank 
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Excess of |Excess 0 
imports. | exports. 


41,283,236 | 2,572,681 
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*High tariff. { Compromise. 

This table presents periods of the highest tariff and of the 
lowest, and is full of instruction. It commenced in the year 
1821, when the country was laboring under the disastrous ef- 
fects of the creation of a national bank, andof the heavy influx 
ofgoorte, subsequent to the declaration of peace. From 1821 up 
to 1827, the currency of the country continued very steady, as 
is seen in the loans of the National Bank, which are an index 
to those throughout the country, In the last year the amount 
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was nearly the same as in the first. Io the same 
exports of domestic manufactures had more than eae 
the consumption of foreign goods increased 30 per cen,’ 
1828, one of the most outrageous tariffs that ever disgraced 
lation went into o Was its operation? 
consumption of foreign goods increased immensely, While the 
exports of domestic manufactures decreased. In na same 
riod the loans of the National Bank doubled in amounw! pe” 
is cause and effect clearly distinguishable. The following : 
sents the average of each item for five years during the bit 
tariff, and five years previous: > 


For. goods Ex. dom’c Bank 
consumed, goods, 
Five years before the tariff, $57,000,000 $4,800,000 
during “ 68,000,000 6, 


Increase under ,the tariff $11,000,000 "$400,000 


= 

The value of domestic goods exported is calculated at the ices 
atthe place of shipment. These were greatly influenced by ij. 
increased bank accommodations: hence there wasa rea} and large 
diminution in exports. The value of the foreign goods cap, 
sumed is calculatedabroad. Hence we have the fact, 
the operation of the tariff, the consumption of foreign 2004s in 
this country increased 20 per cent. This was the effect of thy 
tariff and banking systems acting upon each other. The 
was a great increase in foreign trade, and ruin to our domeai 
operatives. With the operation of the compromise ac in 
1 new influences came into play. 

The paper inflation was rapidly in the ascendant, and the 
credits abroad floated goods into this market almost withoy; 
check. It became then evident that the National Bank char 
would not be renewed; and it curtailed its loans 26 Per cent, 
causing the panic of 1834. In that year, a new agent (Sta: 
stocks) came into play. From 1830 to 1835, $40,000,000 of stocks 
were negotiated abroad, and the proceeds were brought home 
in the shape of goods; from 1835 te 1838, $110,000,000 mor 
were negotiated, and brought home in specie goods; and x 
was not until the revulsion of 1837 that the exports of domestic 
manufactures showed any real increase 1 Was another 
ear of bank inflation; and the consumption of foreign gonds 

me nearly as large as in 1836. A general and severe cy. 
tailment then took place, in qqememasene of which, the con. 
sumption of foreign goods fell, in 1840, to a point lower by 
er cent. than it had been for ten years previgue: notwithstané. 
ng that the compromise tariff was nearly in lete operation, 
In 134], the absurd hopes engendered by the success of the Whig 
party again swelled the imports on speculation; the imporery 
supposing that another paper inflation would be brought abou, 
The consequence is, that discredit has become so great, that even 
the suspended banks can no longer sustain themselves, The 
merchants are following in bankruptcy, and the cities ar 
Joaded with goods that will not bring half the cost of impor. 
tation. 

The truths here potatos out ought to convince the manule. 
facturers that their protection consists not in a tariff, but in a 
steady constitutional currency, which, while it assures then 
full remuneration, deprives foreigners of the ability to senj 
goods here in competition. To the Government it also discloses 
the fact, that a large revenue cannot be raised on imports ina 
dear currency; that, without a paper inflation, a duty of % 
per cent. becomes prohibitive. It is also evident, from the face 
daily transpiring, that an expansive paper system cannot bee 
tablished. 

The question then arises, what is the greatest amountof reve. 
nue that can be raised? A 20 per cent. tax on $100 000,000 of 
imports would yield $20,000,000. But we doubtif the impors 
cone such a tax would reach the amount; $80,000,000 woul 
perhaps be the outside, which would yield $16,000,000. The 
proceeds of the pelts lands, returned to the treasury, woull 
yield perhaps $2,500,000 more—making $18,500,000. The ex: 
penses should then be cut down to $17,000,000, in order slowly 
to bring uparrearages. For the present, under this system, do- 
mestic manufactures would monopolize the markets. Theer 
ports of domestic goods and produce would rapidly increas; 
and with that increase the return of imported goods woul 
keep pace pari passu, and legitimately build up the revenues 
of the Government. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ap- 
aMs,] who seems so anxieus both for a high tarif 
and tor distribution, delivered a speech scme years 
ago, in this House, the doctrines of which I shoul 
be glad if he would be willing now to enforce. He 
insisted that, by diminishing the duties, you i 
creased the revenue by increasing importations. 

(Mr. Apams asked for the proof; when Mr, C. 
asked him if he denied i!; when he replied no, but 
did not admit it.] ' 

Mr. Corauirt. I willthen read from Congression 
al reports for the year 1833. During that year, 
increasing amount of surplus revenue, toge! 
with the diminution of the public debt, madei! 
necessary to bring forv-ard some plan to diminist 
the revenve. To this eod, the Committee of Ways 
and Means prepared a bill reducing the duty a 
imports. A report was sent to Cengress, emal 
ing from a joint committee of the Massachusell 
Legislature, insisting that the bill would have 
contrary effect. 4% 

I will now read the remarks of the distinguish 
Representative; and I trust his age, his experience 
his great candor, and his abilities, will cause 
opinions to have proper weight with all who no 
desire such a tariff as will increase the revenue 
the country. . 

Mr. Avams said: ‘The report of the joint¢ 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislatuie sa 
the bill reported by the Committee of Ways 
Means of this House, (though it professed to, ha 
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for itgend @ reduction of the revenue, would not 
efect that object; aod that those who reporied it 
could not but have known that such would be iis 
operation. Are the framers of the bill ignorant 
theknown and familiar fact, that a diminution 
of the duties on imported goods, by increasing the 
jmportation generally, increases the aggregate re 
: The effect of the bill, should it become a 
ign, would probably be (as your committee have 
y remarked) not to diminish, but increase 
the receipts into the treasery. The framers of it 
gnoot be ignorant of thi.; and the real object in 
ing it must therefore, of necessity, be differ- 
ent from the professed and ostensible ene. This, 
Mr. A. said, was the imputation. And now, afte: 
ail the arguments he had heard in that House upon 
this subjec!, he did deliberately give it as his opin- 
jon that the effect of the bill would be to increase, 
jnstead of diminishing the revenue of the ccuatry. 
Jtcould be demonstrated by ficures that this would 
beitsresult. And these conclusions had been ex- 
ceedingly fortified in bis mind, by an argument, and 
ially by an experimenta! iilusiration, which 
pe had heard staied yesterday, by a gentleman who 
had used it as a recommendation of the bill. He 
pad heard, with pleasure, an argument from the 
otleman from Maine on his right, (Mr. Jarvis,} 
and with no pleasure an argunent from another 
pileman from Maine upon his left, (Mr. Evans ] 
fis argument was illusirated by an examination 
jnto the effect of the reduction of duties upon wines. 
Here there were actual data drawn from the Treas- 
uy returns at different times during a succession of 
yeais. Is every single instance adduced, it wasshown 
that a reduction of the duty had been followed by 
an increase of the revenue upon the article. Mr. 
A. said he wished he had the statement now before 
him; for, from what bad taken place in relation to 
wines, there was the procf of experience to show 
what must hsppen in reference to woollens, to cot- 
tons, to irons, to spirits—and, in short, to every arti- 
cle the duties on which it was proposed to reduce.” 
I tarn and address these arguments of the joint 
committee of the Legislature of Massachusetts, and 
iheir experienced and talented Representative on 
this floor, (Mr. Apams,] to the,committee who re- 
ported this bill, and to this House; and ask them 
ifthey did not know that, when they proposed an 
increase of duties, its effect would be to di- 
minish the revenue? ‘‘Are the framers of the bill 
ignorant. of the known and familiar fact, thata 
diminution of the duties on imported goods, by in- 
creasing the importation generally, increases the 
aggregate receipis?” If they wish to increase the 
revenue, why lessen or prohibit importations, by 
imposing duties from thirty to one hundred and 
filty per centum, specific end ad valorem, upon im- 
Tevenues ported goods? The effect of this bill wil! be to 
diminish, not to increase the receipts into the treas- 
Mr. Ab- uy. “The framers of it cannot be ignorant of 


sh tarif ME this; and the real object in proposing it must, there. 
shoal fore, of necessity, be different from the professed 
hie aad ostensible one.” These haply furnished ar- 
ce. He suments, from sourees, upon this subject, entitled 
hem to so mueh credit, ought to be satisfactory; and I 


Mr. ¢ trust the gentleman from Massachusetts will, with 
( \® his usual zeal and eloquence, once more enforce 









no, bv HP these truths upon the minds of those over whom 
hehasso much influence, and cease his unholy 
ke war upon Mr. Tyler. I will call the attention of the 


committee to the remarks of Mr. Jarvis of Maine, 
lauded by the gentleman from Massachuseits, in 
Which he illustrates the argument by referring to 
the duty on wines for a series of years. “The 
Tals 22 operation of high duties in decreasing impertations, 
aly and also in diminishing revenue, has been very 
ese fully exemplified in the history of our own legis- 
hive y lation upon wines—an article not produced in our 
aye country. In 1803, the duties upon various quali- 
sched Ues of wines, and the number of gallons consumed, 
guls Were as follows: 


loge! bet 
made i 
iminish 
£ Ways 


verte Gallons. 
ause Madeira paid a duty of 50 to 58 cents; consumption 236.544 
ho nov Bherry and St.Lucar 40 6 639.960 

ue of Port and Lisbon 30 “ 275,234 
em Fayal “ 624,856 


“In 1828, when our population had more than 
a ie deubled, when our alin bad inereased in still 
ays aul g'eater prcportion, and when the inroads of lax- 
tohangae PY had been in @ proportion as great as the two 
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former combined, what was the state of consump- 

tion of these wines?’ Had it kept pace with our 

growth in population, in wealth, or luxury? No, 

sir; for ihe purposes of revenue we had increased 
the duties, and the consequence was as follows: 

Gallons. 

In this year, Madeira paid a duty of $1 00, consumption 116 584 

Sherry and St. Lucar ” 14,854 

Port and Lisbon 60 ” 198,279 

Fayal 40 as 198,212 

‘In 1803, under the operation of the low duties, 
the amount of revenue upon these wines was 
$645,566; in 1828, under. the high duties, the 
amount of revenue was only $300,269. But, sir, 
an examination of the importation of wines not 
only shows the effects of heavy duties in checking 
consumption, but also the effect of light duties in 
increasing it. In 1803 the duty on inferior qual- 
ities of wines was 23 crnts the gallon, and the con- 
sumption was only £0 285 gallons; in 1828, the 
duty on these wines had been reduced to 15 cen's, 
and the consumption had increased to 2 345,485 
gallons. In 1831, the duty on some of these infe- 
rior wines had been again reduced to 10 cents, and 
the consumption had ‘nereased to 2,856,472 gal- 
lons—being an increase of 22 per cent. in three 
years.” 

This was the jllustration of Mr. Jarvis, ap- 
proved then, and I hope now, by the ‘genileman 
from Massachusetts; and we will both heartily con- 
cur in repeating, “there was the proof of experi- 
ence to show what must bappen, in reference to 
weollens, to cottons, to iron, to spirits—and, in 
short, to every article the duties on which it was 
proposed to reduce.” This increase or diminution 
of imperts under the operation of low or high du- 
ties, would be much more certain and apparent, 
when taken in connexion with articles manufac- 
tured or produced in this country. The revenue 
will not be increased by this bill, but will be di- 
minished. 

Why, then, has the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts made so much noise about the necessity of a 
high tariff, in order to make revenuc? Why has 
he labored so earnestly in this report to belch up 
all his gall upon the President for vetoing a bill 
which, by bis speech in 1833, he demenstrates 
would diminish the revenue? This Select Com- 
mittee, combining so much talent and experience, 
could, in baif the time they were drawing upa 
party report for particular purposes, have reported 
a revenue bill, or have perfected the one that is 
now in operation. But they have chosen to assail 
the Constitution, publish to the world a philippic 
against the President, and encourage the importing 
merchants to resist the payment of existing daties 
for the support of Government. If gentlemen are 
in earnest when they say that no daties can be col- 
leeted by existing Jaws, would not every motive of 
patriotism urge them to perfect that law, if nothing 
more could be accomplished? How will you re- 
turn to your constituents, and tell them that, be- 
cause you could not pass such a bill as you de- 
sired, therefore you would not amend the laws al- 
ready in existence? Think you they will laud your 
patriotism? Ont of pure revenge, you are resolved 
Upon inflicting deadly blows upon the Constitution 
and the country. For my own part, I am gratified 
that the countiy—so far as collecting the present 
duty on impor's is concerned—is much better off 
than the Whigs desire. 1 have no doubt the duty 
can be legally collected,and that it will afford a bet- 
ter revenue than the vetoed bill would have afforded. 
Every patriotic merchant will pay it without a 
controversy, aud will not exhibit a spirit of litiga- 
tion when called to pay but 20, instead of 50 per 
cent upon his merchandise. Although the report 


‘ of the committee, and many of the speeches upon 


this floor, tend to bring about a conflict between 
the importers and the Government, I must say that 
no patriot would either withhold, or encourage 
others to withhold, the dues of the Government, 
for the gratification of party revenge. Sir, I have 
beer taught to revere my Government and its in- 
stitations; nor will I hazard its existence to elevate 
any man to office. I believe the Constitution of 
this country (which you now seek to destroy) the 
best that was ever framed for the protection of the 
citizen and the perfection of haman happiness. It 
is now proclaimed a part of your political creed to 
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|| mar that sacred instrament. The gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Marsnatt) protests against this 
ruinous strike of policy upon the part of his party; 
and for it he is marked out as the victim of party 
wrath. If, for thir, he is to be sacrificed; and if, 
because he refuses to worship this idol, “he is to 
be bound and cast into the furnace, I do trust in 
God that there is a redeeming spirii” in his con- 
gressional district “‘which will be seen to walk with 
him through the flames, to preserve him unburt by 
the conflagration.” The statesman whose devotion 
to the Constitution enables him to bear the carses 
of party wrath, to breast the storm of human 
hate, and still cling to its altar, deserves the coun- 
iry’s benediction and applause. Fiing not your 
Constitution to the fury cf the tempest. This is 
not the time for such an experiment. The people 
have manifested no such wish; and, so far as they 
have spoken, their voice is egainst this daring in- 
novation. 

You already dread the fu'minations of public 
wrath; and hence you have bound the President 
as your victim, and cffer him a sacrifice \o appease 
popular ire. Your efforts to deiude longer those 
whose confidence you have abused, is the height of 
folly. There is no escape. Throvgh every valley, 
from Maine to Louisiana, float the mutierings of 
an injured people; and every mountain-crag has 
a tongue to echo back their indignant retribution. 
You came into power upon promises of doing 
good, but refused to tell by what measures you 
proposed its accomplishment. Debts were to be 
paid without money; commerce to flourigh without 
produce; crops to be made without labor; religion 
to be revived without morals; public credit to be 
restored without taxes; and the whole country te 
be rendered peaceful, prosperous, and happy, by 
some magic spell. Bat the first measure of which 
you boast, was to fasten upon the country again a 
national bank, against the will of the people, and 
at the very time when the stock of the Biddle 
monster was selling at auction at about two dol- 
lars for the hundred. You passed a law destroy- 
ing the obligation of contracis—enabling the prin- 
cipal debtor to release himself at the expense of bis 
security. You have increased the public debt 
above fifteen millions of doilars. You have given 
away the proceeds (f the public lands, in violation 
of your public trus!, at a time when your credit 
was prostrate and your treasury bankrapt. You 
have passed a law requiring the States to repeal 
their own election laws, and pass others, in obedi- 
ence to your dictation. You have give: power to 
your Clerk, by which he can disfranchise any State 
of the Union at pleasure. You have revived “the 
American system,” to plunder one class of your 
citizens for the benefit of another; to fasten clogs 
around the ankles of labor, that the agriculturist 
may bow to the supremacy of the manufacturer. 
You have at last, after nine months’ warfrre upon 
the outposts of Liberty, had the wickedness and the 
daring to aim a deadly blow at the foundations of 
her citadel, The Constitution is now suspended as 
the target for the poisoned shafts of party; and the 
people are called upon to aid in its destruction, or 
stand forth in its defence. This report and resola- 
tion is the sealing act of your political infamy and 
reprobation. Scattered over this great nation, there 
are too many records of her glory, too many vis- 
ible signs of her greatness, and too many monu- 
ments of heroic virtue, for her citizens to sub- 
mit long to the reckless misrule of Federal domi- 
pation. You bave shown yourselves incapable of 
conducting the affairs of the Republic. You are 
now prepared for anarchy and revolution. Bat, 
hold! in the midst of your banquet upon the rights 
of freemen, with trembling read the haadqriting 
upon the wall. Your days are numbered. The 
very tombs of your fathers—the statesmen and 
soldiers of the Revolution—prociaim to assembled 
crowds the wickedness of your purpose, in the 
strong language of integrity and freedom. 


SPEECH OF MR. RANDOLPH, 
OF NEW JERSEY. 

































































On the tariff bill. 
It is to be regretted, Mr. Chairman, that, at the 
commencement of the session, the entire subject of 
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the tariff had not been referred exclusively to some 
one committee; in which case, it is presumed that 
befvre this time a satisfactory bill would have been 
reported and acted on, and the measure adjusted. 
But concurrent jurisdiction was. given totwo com- 
mittees; and that fact, with the delay in receiving 
the requisite information from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, has postponed action on the subject to the 
present time. Two bills are before us, either of 
which, with some slight modifications, will be satis- 
factory tothe country, and will produce the requisite 
amount of revenue: the one from the Commitiee 
of Ways and Means is the more specific, and the 
duties laid on iron and some other impurtant ar- 
ticles are higher than those laid by the other com- 
mittee. They had been thus placed at a higher 
rate on account of revenuealone, and on such ar- 
ticles only as, it is manifest from the tables, will 
bear a high rate of duty. The bill from the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures is more uniform in its rate 
of duty, and the specific duties are generally lower, 
though the ad valorem rates are, in many instances, 
a litle higher. The bill was drawn in that way in 
the hope that, as it conformed more to the principles 
of the compromise act, whilst at the same time “it 
afforded sufficient revenue and protection, it might 


give more general satisfaction and become more | 


permanent.” ‘The resolution under which the com- 


mittee acted, referred to them the subject of discrim- | 
inating duties, by which they understood the entire | 
tariff. Some gentlemen have attempted to draw a 


distinction between revenue and discrimination. 
Now, it appears to me, Mr. Chairman, (to use the 
simile of another,) that you might as well talk of 
love without women, as of discriminating duties 
without revenue, The bill,sir, was based upon cer- 
tain resolutions offered by me to the committee, and 
which were commended by the honorable chairman 
in his speech a day or twosince, certainly much be- 
yond their merits. As, however, I have been ac- 
cused of being ultra on the subject of the tariff, I 
hope gentlemen will permit them to be read; here 
they are, as adopted by the committee: 


Resolved, That there be appointed a sub--committee to 
draught a tariff bill and a report thereon with all convenient 
epeed, upon the following principles, viz: 

1. No mo-eduty shall be levied than is absolutely necessary 
for the “economical wants of the Government;” and the same 
shall, as far as practicable, be so levied as to raise the greatest 
amount of revenue, and be the least burdensome to the commu- 
nity, and so as to preserve the existing interests of the country. 

2. The bill shail be supplementary to the act of March 3, 
1833, and, as far as is practicable, conformable to the same. 

3. Duties shall be levied in the following manner, with such 
exceptions as may Se deemed necessary, viz: 1st, All articles 
paying ad valorem duties amounting to 20 per cent. to have 
the same extended, according to the wants of the Governmen 
to a duty not exceeding 30 per cent. on the foreign costs an 
charges. 21. Articles heretofore paying specific duties, to have 
the same levied in the same manner in future, but to be re- 
duced as far as is practicable, having regard wo revenue and 
the preservation of existing interests. 

4. All existing laws for inspection and appraisement shall be 
contioued in force, and collectors shall be authorized, for the 
purpose of preventing fraud, to take the duty in the goods at 
their cost and charges, and have them sold for the benefit of 
Government. 

5. In order to prevent frauds, smuggling, a sudden surcharge 
of the market, and the taking the trade from our own mer- 
chants, there shall be levied a duty on auction sales of foreign 
goods heii within six months of the time of their importa- 
tion, 

6. The bill shall repeal or modify the 20 per cent. clause in 
the land bill. 

7. The Secretary of the Treasury shall be authorized to con- 
vert the ad valorem into equivalent specific duties, by taking, 
from time to time, the average prices at different places. 


The House having refused to grant power to the 
committee to send for witnesses, and to compel them 
to. testify even against their interest, or, indeed, 
to grant to them any facilities whatever, they were 
compelled to collect evidence in the best manner 
they could, and of course to receive the statements 
of such persons. as came voluntarily before them, 
The gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. Brown] had 
on Saturday objected to this evidence as being in- 
terested, and I understand one of the city papers 
made him say that all persons not interested were 
excluded from giving evidence. No such state- 
ment was made in my hearing, nor is the fact cor- 
rect. The gentleman knows that I offered in com- 
mittee a resolution requesting each member to in- 
troduce a certain number of witnesses. The gen- 
tlemen of the minority were particularly requested 
tv bring forward their most practical and able-men; 
for the committee desired to be convinced of their 
error, if wrong. No, such. witnesses, , however, 
were produced; and the gentleman himself, when 
the resolation authorizing the committee to send 
for witnesses was before the House, moved an 
amendment to except all such S as were in- 
terested in manufactares; and, not satisfied with 
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that, he then voted to lay the resolution, with 
his own amendment, on the table; thereby show- 
ing that he was opposed to all light and to all 
evidence, interested or disinterested. The first 
question which the committee had to determine 
was the amount of revenue to be raised. This, 
after an ineffectual effort to procure the necessary 
information trom the Commitee of Ways. and 
Means and from the Treasury Department, the 
committee settted at $27,000,000. The amount was 
not considered extravagant, under the existing state 
of the finances and the public debt, accumulated 
prior and subsequent to March, 1841; particularly 
as it was about a million of dollars less than the 
average expenditure of the four years preceding 
that period, although that expenditure was some 
seven millions a year more than the income, 
These facts will appear from the following Treas- 
ury statement, which also shows the amount of im- 
ports that were suffered to come in free of duty, 
and the loss of revenue for those four years, by de- 
ducting the tenths under the compromise act. 
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The next question which the committee deter- 
‘mined was, to raise the necessary revenue from 
customs alone, without taking into account the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands. Thissubject was under- 
stood to be settled, as well by a fair construction 
of the compromise act, as by the distribution and 
the revenue laws ofthe last session, A clause was 
therefore introduced in the bill simply to neutralize 
the proviso illegitimately introduced by the Senate 
to suspend thedistribution, in case duties should be 
raised above 20 per cent.; which suspension, if it 
ever took place, was, by the proviso itself, only to 
“continue until this clause of its s sion shall 
be removed”—of course, by a repeal of the proviso; 
for everybody then knew that duties must and 
would be raised above 20 pe cent. Sir, I voted 
against this amendment of the Senate, preferring 
rather to lose the land bill than to embarrass the 
tariff question with such a provision. I was then 
opposed to the union, and | shall now vote for the 
divorce. But, sir, the committee had no. intention 
or desire to trench upon any opinions of the Execu- 
tive, or to excite the least political feeling; they 
desired to place such measure. upon its own inde- 
pendent foundation. As to party, sir, I regard it. 
as lite as most men. In some remarks at the 
commencement of the session, I stated that the sub- 
ject now under consideration, involving, as it does 
the support of the Government, and the interests of 
the whole community, was paramount in my judg- 
ment to all mere party derations. What was 
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then said, time has strengthened, and is now re. 
peated. And I say, in the name of the American 
people, Wo tothe manor men, or that party, by 
whom this measure shall be defeated, under an: 
retext whatever. Would to God, sir, we coui 
anish party and mere poliical considerations 
from this Capitol, and from the other end of the 
avenue, until the ge measures of the co 
are settled! Would, sir, that we might all, if only 
for one short month, bid a truce topolitics, and be 
ready to exclaim— 
“Let names, and ayy | gal pemtiep fall, 
The public good beallin all.” 

Mr. Chairman, the sub-committee referred to in 
the resolutions, consisting of the chairman, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Titunegasr 
and myself, after mature consideration, conclude, 
to adopt the imports of 1840 as a fair estimate of the 
probable imports for some years to come. The 
same estimate has been subsequently adopted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and by the Coumminn 
of Ways and Means. ‘The imports of that year 
were much less than the average of the seven pre. 
ceding years, and about twenty millions less t}..4 
those of last year, and amounted, after deducung 
foreign exports, to $88,951,207; and, afler dedact- 
ing the amount of goods proposed to be left duty 
free, would leave the amount of dutiable goods at 
about $80,000,000, including tea and coffee, with- 
out taxing which Iam satisfied that no rate of duty 
can raise the necessary amount of revenue, The 
duty pro d to be raised in the construction of the 
bill was twenty-seven millions. By an estimate 
which I made, after the bill was drawn, includi 
tea, coffee, and auction duties, it will produce twen- 
ty-six and a half millions. Subsequently, the esti- 
mates of the Treasury Department on the bill, ex- 
cluding auction duties, and including about a mil- 
lion and a half additional duties on sugar and iron, 
make the bill raise twenty-seven and a half mil- 
lions, or ninety-four thousand more than the See. 
retary’s bill. he only modes of levying duties are 
by valorem or specific rates; and the former 
may be either horizontal or uniform, discrimina- 
tive or on the home valuation. It would require 
a uniform duty of about thirty-five per cent. on 
eighty millions of imports to produce twenty-seven 
millions of net revenue; but everybody admits the 
necessity of discriminating below that, or any other 
qaximum rate of duty; jewelry and many other 
varieties of articles would not bear as high a 
duty. If, then, sir, discrimination below the maxi- 
mum be admitted, it follows that we must discrim- 
inate above it also, else the revenue would be de- 
ficient; and the necessary consequence is, that any 
mere horizontal rate of duty is utterly impractica- 
ble. The committee have come as near to that 
plan as they deemed it possible to go, by placing a 
duty of thirty per cent. on all articles not specially 
provided for, amounting in the aggregate to more 
than one-half of the imports. 1 am aware, Mr. 
Chairman, that the minority of the committee in 
their report, and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Hasersuam] in his amendment now pending, and in 
his speech made a day cr two since, have takena dif- 
ferent view, and insist on a uniform duty of twenty- 
five per cent., upon the ground, as alleged in the re- 
port, that low duties will produce the most revenue. 

he proof relied on for this position is a quotation 
from evidence in Hume’s report, made tothe British 
House of Commons, and a table of duties and cus- 
toms published by the minority. The principle of 
the quotation is applicable to the prohibitory duties 
only; but none are intended to be so by either bill 
now under consideration. As Hume’s report has 
been frequently referred to, permit me, Mr. Chair- 
man, to state a fact in relation to that document, not 
perhaps generally known. The document, as 
widely circulated in this country, and with which 
every member has been gratuitously furnished a 
copy or two by some unknown hand, although 
purporting to be the entire document,. consists of 

rbled extracts, carefully culled out, printed at 
arlisle, in England, and sent to this country in 
Sheets, to enlighten us poor republicans in the doc- 
trine of free trade. ; 

Let me, sir, instance one or two deceptions. Sif 
John Guest, M. P., is said to be the largest iron- 
master in Great Britains He was examined be- 


fore the committee, and, in the report circulated. 
here, his examination occupies ten lines; and the 
only thing he there states of importance, is, “He 
was not aware that the iron trade required any pro- 
tection at all.” Whether this was merely intended 
gentlemen, 
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] cannot say, Sit; but whoever will examine the 
original document, (a folio volume of 365 pages, 
instead of a pamphlet of 32,) commencing at page 
99, will find that Sir John’s evidence occupies four 
folio pages, in which he gives the reasons why 

lish iron needs no protection; which is simply 
that, owing to their one, the price of labor, and 
ihe facilities possessed, the English can make iron 
cheaper than other nations, and of a better quality, 
too—except Swedish iron, which does not come in 
competition, because of ils peculiar quality ; all that 
can be procured being required for the manufacture 
ofcutlery ware. Healso says: 

«[ have conversed with persons who know the United States 
very well; and the general opinion is, that it will be several 
years before they will do much with that ore (in Maryland) to 
affect this coun’ry, in consequence of the high rate of wages, 
and the coal not being adapted to make iron.”’ 

Why all this was omitted, I leave, sir, for others 
to determine; presenting this asa single example, 
out of many that might be given, to show what 
credit is to be attached to the garbled document. 
The next evidence of the minority report against 
high and specific duties is the table (page 36) of im- 

rts and customs, from 1801 to 1807, inclusive, and 
or 1840, from which it is stated that $78,856,442 of 
imports (consumed in 1807—under the then low 
daties—produced several hundred thousand dollars 
more revenue than $88,951,207 of imports (con- 
sumed) in 1840, under the higher duties of that pe- 
riod. But the gentleman does notstate what propor- 
tion of the imports for either year were free goods 
Unfortunately, the Treasury documents do not dis- 
tinguish the free goods prior to 1821; but it is pre- 
sumed that there were comparatively few free 
goods in 1807, whilst in 1840 they amounted to 
about one half the entire imports. But why did the 
gentleman omit the imports and duties from 1807 
to 1840, skipping thirty-three years, and the opera- 
tion of four tariff laws? 

Mr. Chairman, by the kindness of the officers in 
the Treasury Department, I am able to supply the 

omission, from a table now at the printer’s. The 
following statement has been carefully prepared: 


A stalement of the average amount of impor/sand duties for 
four years, under the tariffa of 1816, 1824, 1828, and for 
seven years under the compromise act. 


—_—_—— 

















l 
Free of | Paying Total. | Duties, 
duty | duty. 
1821 to 1824 | $9.748 270! $66,220,614) $75,998.894| $16,890,242 
1825 to 1828 | 11.937,389| 75,389,721} 87,3261 10} 21,589,463 
1829 to 1832 | 13,064,456) 74,333,003) 67,397,459) 24,323,484 
1833 to 1840 FUER 69,748,456/ 141,476,765) 17,564,286 











Now, sir, as to whether high or low duties pro- 
duce the most revenue, I believe, in the language 
of the gentleman, ‘‘further comment on the table is 
unnecessary.” 

The next matter, Mr. Chairman, that the com- 
mittee had to determine, was as to the home valu- 
ation mentioned in the compromise act. With the 
most sincere desire to adopt it, if practicable, the 
committee made every effort and inquiry of practi- 
cal men, to satisty themselves; but the universal 
opinion was, that it was impracticable; and to that 
conclusion also the committee came at length, with 
reluctance. The first method suggested was an 
actual appraisement of every cargo and invoice. 
This, besides taking a very large number of offi- 
cers, would want uniformity, both as to place and 
time, and would therefore be both objectionable and 
unconstitutional. ‘The next plan was, to fix the 
home valuation of the goods themselves in the bill 
itself. As to all fancy, and a great variety of other 
goods, this would be impossible; and even on others, 
the valuation must be a mere arbitrary one, and the 
whole plan and indirect method of levying specific 
duties, sing no advantages over the old plan, 
but liable to the same and other objections. These 
were the reasons, sir, that influenced the committee 
to reject the plan. An able committee of the Sen- 
ate, however, have it under consideration; and if 
their indefatigable chairman can obviate the diffi- 
culties, (and he, if any one, can,) I shall be happy to 
yield my judgment to his. The only remaining 
plan was, the adding a certain per centage to the for- 
eign invoice. This contained no advantages over 
an ordinary ad valorem duty; for you might as well 
eharge a duty of 25 per cent. on the foreign cost at 
once, as_20 per cent. on the cost, and 25 per cent. 
thereof added for home valuation. All the diffi- 
culties arising from frauds and false invoices would 
apn veg Bi either case. The iate distinguish- 

ator from tucky recently remarked that, 
under an ad valorem duty, we might fix the raie, 





but the foreigner would adjust the amount of duty; 
and this had been eminently the case under the 
compromise act, which, in fact, reduced all duties 
to anad valorem basis. The mode and the amount 
of frauds that had been practised under that system 
were incalculable. Government had been defraud- 
ed of millions of revenue; the manufacturer of his 
just protection; and the American merchant had 
been literally driven out of his own market by for- 
eigners. In the heavy French trade of New York, 
I understand there are but some six or eight Amer- 
icans left; in the German, but few more; and in the 
English dry-goods business, but a small proportion. 
‘The committee, sir, have provided various reme- 
dies, which will be explained whenever they may 
come under consideration; but the most efiectual 
remedy is, that duties should be specific. This 
method commends itself for its simplicity and its 
facility of execution, and is enforced by the fact 
that all nations have adopted ‘it. It is also of pecu- 
liar importance at this time, as it is more produc- 
tive of revenue. This will appear from the table 
in page 23 of the report, trom which the following 
averages are deduced, viz: 


Average imports and duties from 1834 to 1840. 
Imports. Duties. 


1840. Ad valorem, $33,453 ,'742 $8 319 ,272 


Specific, 34,482,407 15,708,454 


The gentieman from Georgia had made a large 
part of his argument against specific and minimum 
duties, shielding himself, as he remarked, behind 
the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Apams,] an extract or two from whose report 
of 1832 on manufactures he had read. Now, the 
gentleman must pardon me; for his attempt to shield 
himself behind the gentleman from Massachusetts 
reminded me of the old story of Sawney’s hiding 
himself by thrusting his head through the board 
fence, leaving his entire person exposed. And find- 
ing the gentleman in that situation, his good nature 
will excuse me if I give him a single shot, and 
then leave him to his friend from New York. The 
gentleman, unfortunately, was in the same situation 
as the poet whom he quoted. Virgil could not dis- 
criminate between the qualities ot his heroes, and 
therefore proclaimed them— 

“Fortem Gygan' Fortem Cloanthum!” 

And the gentleman could perceive no distinction 
between “the graduated minimums upon the man- 
ufactures of woollens” and the simple minimum or 
valuation of cotton goods, and had therefore pro- 
claimed them the same. Now, sir, the first was 
introduced into the tariff bill of 1828, and ran thus: 
All woollens which cost over fifty cents and un- 
der one dollar, were to be valued at one dollar; 
all which cost over one dollar and under two dol- 
lars and a half, were to be valued at two dollars 
and a half; and all which cosf over that sum and 
under four dollars, were to be valued at four dol- 
lars--three minimums on the same kind of goods, 
and the duty placed atforty per cent. on the valua- 
tion. Consequently, cloth which cost one dollar 
a yard paida duty of forty cents; if it cost one dol- 
lar and one cent, or any other sum between that 
and two dollars and fifty cents, it paid one dollar 
duty; and if it cost only one cent more, ($2 51,) it 
paid a duty of one dollar and sixty cents a yard. 
This was called a graduated minimum; and it was 
against the pees of this that the argument of 
the report of 1832 was directed in the extracts 
quoted. If the gentleman had looked more fully 
into the subject, he ,would have ascertained that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts had admitted 
into his report and bill the simple minimum or 
valuation, and that it constituted the distinction 
between his scheme and that of a gentleman from 

our State, Mr. Chairman, [Mr. Stevenson, of 

ennsylvania,] who urged the graduated mini- 
mums on woollens. Nay, if my honorable friend 
from Georgia had looked still further into the bill 
reported from his committee, he would have found 
but one minimum in it, and that a simple valua- 
tion upon cottons, which was copied by myself, 
with a slight variation, from the bill of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, and by him taken from 
the act of 1816, where it was placed by Southern 
votes. But the gentleman has drawn from this his 
argument that we make the poor man pay more for 
his coarse goods than the rich for his fine. Sir, 
the gentleman could not have been more unfortu- 
nate in his illustration; for it was. this very mini- 
mum that, by securing the home market and ex- 
citing domestic competition, had reduced the price 


‘of the poor man’s coarse muslin from twenty-five 




























cents a yard for a miserable article made of India 
cotton, to six cents a yard for substantial goods 
made of American cotton. The minimum made 
the duty seven and a half cents a yard; but, as 
the article itself sold for six cents, pray, sir, who 
paid the daty, or how much was the poor man 
injured by this high tax, as the gentieman cailed 
it?’ Did time permit, sir, I might allude to nails 
and hats; and numerous proofs might be adduced 
to show that the effect of high duties on articles 
that we have abundant means to produce, has in- 
variably been to secure the home market, excite 
competition, and lessen the price;—whilst, at the 
same time, the higher the rate of duty, if it be not 
pronibitory, the greater has been the amount of 
revenue raised. ‘The standard of the specifie du- 
ties adopted by the committee is that of the year 
1840 generally, being a deduction of four-tenths 
under the compromise act. In some few cases 
there has been a variation, a little higher or low- 
er. It is believed that, taking the entire act, with 
duty on auction sales, cash duties, and the va- 
rious guards against frauds, that bill will give 
amp*2 protection, and abundance of revenue. Sir, 
itis a self-evident proposition, that, where the in- 
ducement of the foreigner iv committing fraud is 
not only to cheat the Government, but, at the same 
time, to destroy competition, by destroying 
the domestic manufacture, there is a double 
argument in favor of specific duties—the one to 
guard the revenue, the other to protect our own in- 
dustry. Sir, the subject of protection is not a new 
one; and the collision between this country and 
Great Britain, as to who should be our manufac- 
turers, is about as old as the settlement of the coun- 
try. ‘That the colonies should not be permitied to 
manufacture even a hobnail, was not the mere idle 
remark of an English statesman; for, as early as 
1699, Parliament declared ‘that no wool, yarn, or 
woollen manufactures of their American Planta- 
tions should be shipped thence, or even laden, in 
order to be transported to any place whatever.” In 
1719, the House of Commons resolved “that the 
creating manufactures in the colonies tended to less- 
en their dependence upon Great Britain.” And in 
1731 they directed the board of trade to inguire 
and report “with respect to the laws made, manu- 
factures set up, or trade carried on, detrimental to 
the trade, navigation, or manufactures of Great 
Britain.” The next year, the board made their re- 
port; and a precious document itis. Would, sir, 
that time permitted me to quote largely from it: a 
short extract or two, however, must suffice. Mas- 
sachusetts, it alleges, had passed an act to encour- 
age the manufacture of paper, “which law inter- 
feres with the proiit made by the British merchant 
on foreign paper sentthither.” Again: “In New Eng- 
land, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania,and in the county of Somerset, in Maryland, 
they had fallen into the manufacture of woollen cloth 
and linen cloth.” The Yankees also made “brown 
holland for women’s wear, which lessens the im- 
portation of calicoes;” “also, some linen and cotton 
tor ordinary shirting;”’ and “ships for the French 
and Spaniards.” They had also “erected six forges 
and nineteen furnaces;” and they and the good 
people of New York and New Jersey manufac- 
tured “great quantities of hats—of which the com- 
panies of hatters in London have complained.” 
And in the same year, (1732,) an act of Parliament 
was passed “to prevent the exportation of hats from 
the colonies.” By this act, no master could have 
more than two apprentices, who must serve seven 
years. No negro could be taught the trade; and it 
was made a heavy penalty for exporting hats from 
the colonies, or lading a horse or cart for the pur- 
pose. In 1750 Parliament prohibited the erection 
or continuance of any mill or other engine for roll- 
ing or slitting iron, or any plating forge, or any fur- 
nace for steel, under the penalty of £200; and, more- 
over, declared them to be a public nuisance, which 
the Governor was required to abate within thirty 
days, under the penalty of £500. Subsequently, 
Parliament prohibited the exportation to this coun- 
try of the tools to make iron. 


These, and similar acts of oppression that might 
be named, aroused the spirit of liberty which event- 
ually burst forth inthe Revolution, were complained 
of in the Declaration of Independence, partially 
provided for in the Confederation, and finally se- 
cured against in the Constitution. Sir, I have 
neither time nor inclination to enter on a neyer- 
dying constitutional question: permit but a 
glance. The States divested themseives of the 
power of protection; and to suppose that they did 
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dissatisfaction Produced the next year the 
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tives, and from the loftiest patriotism ; byt 
wisdom of which | must be pardoned for dissentjn 
though of that and its necessity none can pro 


to whom a large share of the glory of the protective 
system is due, and on whom has fallen all its odium 


protection. 


By the report of the then ee of the Treas. 
ury, it was supposed at that period t hat fifteen mj). 
lions of dollars a year would be a Sufficient amount 
of revenue, and that 20 per cent. on the home va]. 
uation, (considered, with cash duties, to be equiva. 
lent to 30 per cent.,) would raise Sufficient revenue, 
and afford ample Protection; or if it did not, the act 
itself guarantied { e safety of the manufacturers for 
nine or ten years, when, by its terms, legislation was 
required, and any difficulty might then 


nder the peculiar circumstances which then ex- 


? 
', Viewing that act with our present lights, we 


nor revenue. The latter will appear from this ta- 
ble, prepared from officia] documents: 


Loss of revenue under the compromise act. 






Deduction in— |{g¢. Of the 10th/2d. Free B00ds. 










1834 $689,723 12 
1835 959.225 50 35 
1836 2,086,281 04 . 54 
1837 1,365,182 20 |} 3,303,763 05 
1838 424 40 1.591.568 4,221,993 00 
1839 3,158,460 5) 3,048,687 6,207,128 36 
1840 3,174,892 10 1,541,562 4,716,454 05 
1831* 915,000 00 2,153,253 95 6,068,253 95 
Total logs from Le Se ee eect 
1834 to 1841 18,979,188 97 $17,995 108 55 974,296 42 
Add duties remitted on railroad iron from 1832 
tol : . . : * | 4,285 957 a7 
(* Estimated, ) Total . : > (840,260,252 79 






Thirty-six millions lost in eight years! And if 
to this weadd the duties remitted on railroad iron, 
we have upwards of forty millions of revenue, or 
five millions a year, lost; whilst the Government, 
for at least four years of the time, is expending 
Seven millions more than its income. Not on this, 
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inadequate protection of our own. Sir, had the | 
































United States, New Jersey 
compromise act never been passed, or had it been || Bushels of wheat, 84,823,272 774,203 
repealed in time, we should have had abundance of || Bushels of rye, 18,531,875 1,665,820 
revenue to pay the fourth instalment arising from || Bushels of corn, 377,531,875 4,361,974 
the sales of the public lands, and to have kept the || Bushels of oats, 123,071,341 3,083,524 
Government from debt and embarrassment; and || Buckwheat, bushels, _ 7,291,743 856,118 
yet an honorable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. || Potatoes, . 108,298,060 2,072,069 
Gumste] told us a few days since that the South had || Butter and cheese, $33,787,008 $1,328,032 
kept their partof the compromise act, and now the Productof orchard, 7,256,904 464,006 


North must keep their part. Sir, there is but one 
art about it, and that isall out of the manufactur- 
jog and grain-growing States. Continue the com- 
romise act! hy, sir, are gentlemen deranged? 
With one, two, three, four-tenths of the excess 


The entire production of the United States for 
1840 has been stated as follows. I regret that I 
have not the data to add that of my own State. 

The value of the aggregate productions are— 


Agriculture - - $694,453,000 
above 20 per cent. deducted, our revenue is seven Manufactures - - 395,300,000 
millions a year short of our expenditure; our man- Mines a ‘ 59,868,000 
ufactures in ruins; and our entire country in a state Forests : ¢ 17,615,000 
of unexampled embarrassment and distress; and Fisheries ‘ ‘ 11,216,000 
when we thought, at least, that we had arrived at Horticulture ‘ a 3,199,000 


“The lowest deep, 
“A lower deep still threatens to devour us.” 

In the name of all that is dear, how much worse 
will gentlemen have matters grow, betore they will 
open their eyes to the public calamity? How 
much lower will Southern gentlemen have their 
cotton and other interests descend, before they will 
discover that they cannot be in prosperity whilst 
the rest of the country are in adversity? Sir, nu- 
merous reasons might be given in favor of protec- 
tion: time will not permit to dwell upon, or even 
mention the half of them. Thesecurity of asound 
currency, the regulation of exchanges, the safe in- 
vestment of capital, and the honest reward of in- 
dustry, all require it: how else, with a foreign debt 
of two hundred millions, are the business concerns 
of this vast nation to be regulated? The safety of 
the large amount of capital now vested in manu- 
factures loudly calls for protection. Sir, this in- 
vestment was not rashly made; it was an offering 
at first of the purest patriotism of the heart; it was 
when the war-drum was beating, and the battle-cry 
was pealing throughout our land, when we were 
dependent on the enemy we were fighting for the 
very blankets that covered our soldiers, that this 
capital was embarked. And my own constituents, 
many of them, sir, invested their all, when the en- 
emy’s fleet was hovering upon our own coast; and 
although but too much of that capital is already 
sunk, yetthey appeal to you, inthe name of jus- 
tice, to enable them to save the remnant. I have 
endeavored, sir, from the imperfect returns of the 
census and other sources, to make something like 
an estimate ofthe capital invested in manufactures 
and their’product. Ithas been, I confess, with most 
ofthe details of this bill and subject, with which 
the committee had charged me, rather a dull busi- 
ness; yet, still not quite as dull or as profitless as 
listening here to dull speeches, or making them my- © 
self when there was no necessity. 

Astatement of the capital vested in manufactures, 
the product thereof, and persons employed in the 
United Statesand New Jersey, iameireieg the 
product of the minesto manufactures. 





$1,282,011,000 





Some profitable reflections might be made over 
these statistics. The proportion of the cotton crop 
is large, but not so large as to entitle it to that 

reponderance which it has sometimes possessed. 
tis but one-twentieth of the national productions, 
one-tenth of that of agriculture,and about one-sixth 
the product of manufactures; and not double that 
of butter and cheese, and less even than the pro- 
duct of the manufactures of cotton and wool, or of 
leather and iron. My own Slate, sir, is an agri- 
cultural State, yet the produce of its manufactures 
in 1840 exceeded by several millions the entire 
cotton crop of the United States; at only 30 cents a 
bushel, exceeded in value the cotton crop of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama; yet who ever 
heard of legislation or nullification for potatoes! 
I make these remarks, sir, in no unkind feeling, 
but to convince gentlemen that there are other in- 
terests to be looked to, besides that of cotton. A 
statesman, sir, should consider them all. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is not the manufacturers 
alone who are mainly interested in this ques- 
tion. It is the laborers, the working-men, and 
working-women, sir-—for Northern females are 
not ashamed to work when it is necessary 
that immense class, of all ages and sexes, who 
are dependent for bread upon the operation of 
the factories and other extended business. What, 
sir, is to become of them, if you refuse them 
protection? Strike down the manufactory, and the 
owner may perhaps save something from the wreck 
with which to jostle his way through life; but what 
becomes of the little group of families that have 
clustered around the establishment? Labor is from 
one-half to two-thirds cheaper in Europe than in 
this couniry. One of the witnesses before the com- 
mittee stated that he had at work for him a Ger- 
man shoemaker, to whom he paid the same wages 
for a day that he received in his own country for a 
week. It was recently stated inthe House of Com- 
mons, that in England, a man, his wife; and two 
children — of assisting, got but two dollars 
and thirty-three cents a week for wages; whilst a 
factory girl at Lowell will earn three dollars anda 
quarter. The following statement, from authentic 
sources, will give some idea of the condition of 
the working classes on the continent of Europe. 

Wages in France.—Calais, common laborers 744. per day, 
with board and without dwelline; Boulogne, 5d. per day, with 
board and without dweiling; Nantes, 8&1 per day, without board 


and without dwelling; Marse:lles, 4d. to 7. per day, with board 
and without dwelling. The food, in some districts, “consists in 


Capital. Product, | Persons 
1840. | employed. 





Manufactures in U. States 267,726,579 $434,000,000 791.545 
Manufacturesin N.Jersey} 13,250, 20,000,000; 27,004 

















Some of the details run thus: 


Production of various manufactures in the United 
Slates and New Jersey. 


c Benes a: : Maw Lee, U1 or seen wht eal porticetn deb voaetabens vewly. 1 oar 
> an ’ e 5 ’ . 
Wout goods, evades “ei butcher’s meat.” In others, “wheaten bread, soup made with 
oollen {696,000 ,710 vegetables, and a little grease or jard twice a day; potatoes or 
Flax ae 322,000 83,314 |] other vegetables, but seldom butcher’s meat.” 
Mixed “ 6.555.000 151.352 Sweden.—“ The daily wages ofa skilled agriculturist are 71. 
Machiner 10.980.000 755 050 || oF Si.5 while the unskilled obtain no more than 311. or 5d., and 
Ha y; . ‘ ae board themselves. Agriculturisis in the southern provinces 
rdware, 6,451,000 83,575 live upon salt fish and potatoes; in the northern provinces, por- 
er, 38,176,000 1,582,746 || ridgeand rye bread form their food.” 
Hats and caps, 8,704,000 1,181,552 Bavaria.—“ Laborers are paid at the rate of 8d. per day in 
Soa 2 400,000 the country,” withont board. 

P. + aed Belgium.—“A skilled artisan may earn, in summer, ls 2d. 
Candles, 2,687,000 to le. 5d.; in winter, from 10d. to Is. 2.1.; unskilled, halfas much, 
Sugar, 3,250,000 without food; live upon rye bread, potawwes, and milk.” Agri 
Paper. 6.155.000 569.000 |} cultural laborere have less. 

Furniture 7 552.000 176.566 Gergpny —Danizig, laborers 44d. to 7d. per day without 
Cordage ’ 4078 000 #0, board; ecobeabens, 1% per day, without board; Houlsiein, 7d. 
’ Wid; per day, withou 


Iron, bar and castings, 39,316,000 3,000,000 

The entire cotton crop of the year 1840 has been 
stated at $64,142,000, and the product of agricul. 
ture at $694,453,000, qaploving 3,717,756 persons. 
of whom 57,701 are employed in New Jersey 
Some of the agricultural products of 1840, accord- 
ing to the census, will stand thus; 


Netherlands.—South Holland, laborers 31. to 4d, per day, 
with board; North Holland, 20d per day. without board; Ant- 
werp, 5d. perday, without board; West Flanders, 963. to )04e. 
per year, with board. 

Italy.—Trieste, laborers 124. per day without board—6! per 
day, with board; Istria, Sd. to 10d per day, without board—4d. to 
5d. per day with board; Lombardy, 4d. to 8d per day with 
board; Genoa, 5d. to 8d. per day, with board, and without lodg 
ings; Tuscany, 6d, pes day, without either, 
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Sasony —“ In 1837, a man employed on hisown loom, work. 
ing very diligently from Monday mornicg to Saturday night, 
from 6 o’clock in the morning until dusk—and even, at times, 
with a lamp—his wive assisting bim in finishing and taking 
home the work, could not possibly earn more than 20 groschen 
{about 60 cents} per week. Nor could one who had three chil- 
dren, aged 12 ycara and upwards, al! working at the loom as 
well as himself, with his wife employed doing up the werk, 
earn, in the whole, more than $1 weekly.” 

I know, Mr. Chairman, it issaid that the priee of 
labor must be reduced; but, even if that were desi- 
rable, how is it to be done, what is to be its effect? 
Ina new and thinly settled country, capital and la- 
bor will always command a higher price than inan 
old and densely populated one. In monarchies 
and aristocracies there are classes of the very 
wealthy and of the very poor; in a Republic both 
extremes are avoided; there is more uniformity of 
character and standing, and all classes assimilate 
more to each other. In our country we have no 
class like the miserably poor found in Europe; all 
are free and equal, and, with our extended right of 
suffrage, if any should be infamous enough to desire 
such a degradation, it would be impossible to effect it. 
There would be such a constant change of occupa. ° 
tion, of location, of rulers, of taxes, and of State 
policy, that the principle of assimilation of all 
classes would still be kept up. Reduce the price 
of labor, and the value of produce and of property 
of all kinds goes down with it; the man who to-day 
is the holder of property, but indebted, to-morrow 
becomes a laborer; and the tendency of things 
would thus be to drive all property into the hands 
of the wealthy. But would the all potent but all- 
wretched people let it remainthere? Are there no 
demagogues, and is there no delusion, in a Repub- 
lict And do the South expect that, amidst this 
general wreck and ruin they will be unscathed? 
As well might they expect to keep that portion of 
the Atlantic which washes their shore at a level of 
forty feet above where it dashes against the coast 
of my own district. Rely upon it, sir, wretched- 
ness, like water, will find or make its own level, 
The manufacturing business has not been profita- 
ble; visionaries and politicians have made streams 
cf gold flow into the pockets of manufacturers, but 
practical men have not found it there; the tax, 
wherever the duties have operated as such, is equal 
on all, and goes into the treasury; and the protec- 
tion, whatever it be, is but mutual aid against for+ 
eign rivalry, which is particularly necessary on 
account of the drawbacks and bounties allowed by _ 
foreign nations, greater, in some instances, than the 
amount of our duties. It is also necessary to prevent 
own industry from being crushed by the sudden our 
shipment of immense amounts of goods, the sur- 
plus of foreign markets, or which banktpptcies or 
the revulsions of trade force into our market to ba 
sold off at auction at any price that can be got for 
them. 

Ihave endeavored, Mr. Chairman, to make some 
estimate of the value of the home market. From 
the imperfect returns of the census, we learn that 
that there are 791,739 persons engaged in manu- 
factures, who, with their families, will make about 
two millions anda half; and these consume, at the 
lowest estimate, forty cents’ worth per week, mak- 
ing, inthe aggregate, a home market for $52,000,- 
000 worth of agricultural products consumed in 
each year; whilst the average exports from 1834 
to 1840, exclusive of cotton, rice, and tobacco, were 
only $9,737,920. The honorable gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Hazersnam] has thrown out in his 
report, and again in his speech, that not only will 
the market at the South be cut off for the manufac- 
tures of the North, but also forthe stock and prod- 
uce of the West; and that, sir, in consequence of 
the inability of Georgia and Carolina to compete 
with the richer lands of the new States of eee 
Alabama, &c., in raising cotton. Sir, I thank the 
gentleman for the argument thai he has put into 
my mouth. This inability to compete in cotton 
must increase, and consequently the market for the 
West must decrease; and thus, as the gentleman 
has shown the destruction of one market, permit 
me to show the fallacy of depending on another, 
and thereby demonstrate to my honorable friends 
from the est that they stand more in need of 

rotection and a home market than we on the sea- 

rd do; for if, for the want of protection, manufac~ 
tures are to go down, we certainly have the benefit 
of location for the local market that may be left, 
New Jersey, sir, being between two large cities, 
and rich in agriculture, is eminently so. 

Sir, in my humble judgment, our farmers can 
have but little reliance on a foreign market. All 
the nations of Europe produce a surplus of corn, 
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except Great Britain; and the operation of her 
sliding scale of daties has been such as slinost en- 
tirely to exclude us from her market, except when 
grain has been at famine prices, or for that portion 
sent indirectly through her colonies. By the act of 
George IV. the duty is arranged according to the 
price—the one decreasing as the other increases; 
thus, the price ranges from 50s. per quarter, or 
$1 50 a bushel, to 73s. per quarter, or $2 19 cents 
a bushel; and the duty from 36s. 8d, per quarter, or 
$1 09 a bushel, to 1d. per quarter, or 3 cents per 
bushel. When wheat is $1 50 per bushel, the duty 
is $1 09; and as the price goes up to the famine 
point of #2 19 a bushel, the duty comes down ata 
shilling or two shillings each change of price, till 
it is only 3 cents. But as Great Britain produces a 
suflicient supply in good seasons, and at all times a 
large quantity, very little grain is imported except 
ai famine price. Of the 11,322,085 quarters of 
wheat imported from the passage of the act in 1828 
to 1841, nearly nine millions and a half, or over 50 
er cent., were admitted when the prices were over 
70s. per quarter, or $2 10 per bushel, and the duty 
only 12 cents. The price is arranged by taking 
the weekly average of 159 towns, and is constantly 
fluctuating, from the operations of the London 
speculators, and from other causes. In 1828 the 
price changed thirty-five times; and the average 
for the last twelve years has been over twenty 
changes of price per year; though from 1831 to 
1838 the duty was never below 20s. 8d. per quarter, 
or 6} cents a bushel. By reason of this constant 
fluctuation, the United States has been, to a consid- 
erable extent, shut out of the market of Great Brit- 
ain, although she admits us to be her best customers 
for manufactures. No mercantile house in Eng- 
land would dare give an order on this country for 
grain; because, before it could be filled, the orders 
to the near ports in Europe would be answered, the 
market glutted, the price lowered, the duty raised, 
and the merchant ruined. Let us supose a case. 
Wheat in New York is worth $1 20 a bushel, and 
in England it is 65s, per quarter, or $1 95 per bush- 
el, and the duty down to 21 cents: a Coe mer- 
chant, with a fair prospect of making a handsome 
yrofit, gives a large order on New York for wheat; 
bat, before it arrives, the market is filled from Eu- 
rope, and the price falls only 1s. per bushel, which 
it frequently does in a week; the consequence is, 
that, when the American wheat comes in, it is worth 
55s. per quarter, or $1 52 cents a bushel, and the 
duty has gone up to 42 cents. Thus, instead of 
making a profit of about 50 cents a bushel on an 
order for 59,000 bushels, ($25,000,) he loses about 
14 cents, or $7,000 on the whole. A British mer- 
chant, ata large meeting held in Derby, after de- 
scribing the operation of the sliding scale upon a 
cargo of flour shipped by him from New York, 
thus concludes his speech: ‘He had once imported 
flour; but he should deserve to be branded as a 
gambler, and have his credit destroyed, if he were 
to venture again upon a like experiment.” This 
is the operation of the British corn-laws upon the 
American farmer. In 1840, although we imported 
more than thirty-three millions of her manufactures, 
and she imported to the value of $42,839,818 28 of 
foreign grain, yet she only took $4,149,504 of our 
flour and grain and breadstuffs. And this was a year 
ot scarcity and high prices with her, and of great 
abundance and jow prices with us: the crop, ac- 
cording to the census, amounted to 641,942,514 
bushels of grain of all sorts, valued at $381,340,954. 
I know it is said that the corn laws will be re- 
pealed or modified so as to admit American grain; 
but, considering the influence of the aristocracy and 
landed interest, their system of long leases, high 
rents, and land taxes, and the recent occurrences, I 
see but little prospect for the better. Nothing buta 
moderate and permanent duty will answer for this 
country. On that question the Whig Ministry 
were defeated in Parliament, and again before the 
people, and again in the House of Commons, when 
they surrendered up their power; and recently the 
proposition of Lord John Russell, to substitute a per 
manent duty of 8s. per gr. for Sir Robert Peel’s modi- 
fied sliding scale, was lost by over a hundred ma- 
jority,and Mr. Peel's bill adopted—a ones Eee 
sition being defeated in the House of Lords by a 
still larger vote. Thus, whilst the corn bill, will in 
some measure, relieve the starving subjects, stop the 
clamor of the Radicals, strengthen the Ministry, 
and, in connexion with the income tax, relieve the 
Government from financial embarrassment without 
materially interfering with the leases and rents and 
Janded interests, it will be of little or no benefit to 


us country. The old sliding scale is adopted, 
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and the duty glides from Js. a quarter, or 3 cents 
a bushel, to 20s. 6d. per quarter, or 61 cents a 


~ bushel; instead of from Is. a quarter, or 3 cents a 


bushel, to 36s. 8d. per quarter, or $1 09 a bushel. 

i remark, in the Fst place, that, in consequence 
of our distance, no sliding scale whatever wil] enable 
us to compete with the European countries in the 
British grain market. It appears from the British 
documents that the average of the highest and low- 
est prices of wheat in that country, for ten years, 
ending in 1838, was 56s. 4d. per quarter, or $1 68 
a bushel; and this, by the new law, would pay a 
duty of 16s. per quarter, or 48 cents a bushel, 
which leaves $1 20 a bushel to pay the importer, 
shipper, American farmer, and all expenses. 1 
need not say that, at that rate, wheat could not be 
exported to England, when the average price at 
Philadelphia, for ten years, from 1830 to 1840, was 
$1 29 a bushel. 

But, sir, not only aoes Sir Robert Peel’s modified 
sliding scale decrease the prospect of our being able 
to compete with the nations of Europe in the Brit- 
ish grain market, but Mr. Gladstone’s resolution or 
bill respecting the colonial intercourse,( which, it is 
presumed, has before this become a law,) increases 
the difficulty. Wheat was heretofore admitted 
free into all the British colonies, there ground, and 
sent to England; it is now to be taxed nine cents a 
bushel. Flour was admitted free into Canada; it is 
now to pay 48 centsa barrel, this being less than the 
duty heretofore paid in the other colonies. Be- 
sides which, butter and salt meat, which heretotore 
went free into Canada, are now to pay, the former 
92 cents, the latter 72 cents a hundred. Sir, 1 call 
the attention of the gentlemen representing the 
Northwestern States particularly, to this subject. 
Their wheat and flour and butter and meat are no 
longer to go free through Canada; and, if they do 
not understand their own interest, permit me to say 
that the British manufacturers do understand it. 
One of them stated, before Mr. Hume’s committee, 
that the fate of a new tariff bill in this country de- 
pended upon the new grain-growing States of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, and others at the West; 
and, whether they would go for the tarifi, depended 
upon the fact whether Great Britain would take 
their produce. Gentlemen now see how that prod- 
uce is to be taken. 

Nor is the recent modification of the English tar- 
iffany more beneficial to this country than that of 
her corn laws. The reductions are principally on 
articles not produced inthis country; whilst on the 
important articles the duty remains as it was; or, 
if reduced, the discrimination is so great on colo- 
nial produce, as to render the reduction useless to 
the United States. Thus, the duty on tobacco is the 
same. Sperm oil is 1s., if from the colonies, £15 
per ton, if from the United States, or 300 per cent. 
difference; timber Is. from the colonies, £1 10s. 
aton from this country; and lumber 2s. to £1 15s.; 
and beef, pork, and other provisions from this 
country are to pay four times as much duty as 
from the colonies. The daty on cotton is small, but 
a discrimination is made in favor of the colonies of 
about nine hundred per cent. on the duties. The 
gentleman from Georgia says that the duties are re- 
duced to twenty percent.; but does not the gentle- 
man know that that is prohibitory there, and is 
more there than fifty per cent. is here? Sir, of 
England’s seven hundred prohibitory duties, none 
of ‘hem are rescinded. By this bill she retains all 
her prohibition and all her protection: her reduc- 
tions generally benefit none but her own subjects. 
Nor, Mr. Chairman, is it the object of any of these 
bills to benefit this country. Great Britain did not 
see her interest lie in that direction. The United 
States might be put off with essays on free trade 
and professions of reciprocity; but there were other 
interests that required something more substantial. 
The colonies must be taken care of, the landed in- 
terest at home must be protected by a sliding-scale, 
whilst their income was taxed for revenue, and 
the disaffected must be appeased with reduction of 
the prohibitory duties on the great variety of small, 
but important, articles and interests. The plan was 
a magnificent one, boldly put forth and nobly sus- 
tained by the author and his supporters; it af- 
fords little or no benefit to the grain-growers of 
the United States. By an examination of the evi- 
dence accompanying Mr. Hume’s report, it will 
be seen that an intelligent agent of Great Britain 
was sent through the different kiagdoms of Europe 
in 1839, to inquire into the interests of his country 
abroad. He ascertained and reported to his Gov- 
ernment that manufactories were springing up all 
over Europe to compete with the glish in the 
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foreign market; and that, in many parts, owip 

to the cheapness of labor, they could underseli 
them. Germany, in particular, which is represen. 
ed to have been the best customer of Great Britain 
next to the United States, could manufacture wog). 
len goods cheaper than could be madein England. 
nay, she could pay a duty of fifteen per cent, anj 
successfully compete with the English in their ow, 
home market; and this is ascribed by the witness tp 
the corn laws and high tariff. It was an alarm. 
ing discovery. And we find by the British doep. 

ments that, in the following year, (June, 1840, cer. 

tain specific interrogatories were sent by the Secre. 

tary of State to the consuls at fifteen of the mo 

considerable grain-exporting ports in Europe, re. 

quiring them to ascertain the ey of grain 

that might be exported to England under a moder. 

ate duty, the average price, freight &c.; and “wheth. 

er, if there were a reguiar and steady demand jn 

England for foreign corn, the quantity of corn pro. 

duced in said country or district would, withou 

much difficulty, and ina short space of time, be 

materially increased.” ‘The answers showed that, 

from these ports, except Riga, Rotterdam, and 
Antwerp, from which no quantities are stated, 
there might be shipped to England ordinarily 
2,222,464 qrs. of wheat, 912,259 qrs. of rye, 
852,5664 qrs. of barley, and 808,714} grs. of oats— 
making 38,368,032 bushels in all; and that this 
quantity might be greatly increased with proper en- 
couragement. Now, the average consumption of 
foreign wheat in Great Britain, in fourteen years, 
ending in 1841, was but 900,863 qrs., (and about 
the same proportion of other grain, it is presumed.) 
or considerably less than one-half of the present 
capacity of these nine ports to supply. The prices 
are reported at from 78 cents to $1 68 cents a bush- 
el, and the freights from 6 cents to 30 cents—the 
whole averaging $1 34 cost and 13 cents freight 
per bushel; the cost in England amounting to $1 44. 
This, of course, is less than it could ordinarily be ex- 
ported for from this country; yet, with the variations. 
in the seasons and climates, we might frequently 
successfully compete for the English market, were 
it not for her virtually prohibitory sliding-scale, 
And if Great Britain really desired a reciprocity 
with her “best customer,” we might inquire, why 
this proceeding? She knew that, at all times, when 
her ports were opened,an excess of grain flowed in. 
Why, then, wake up the Danes, the Dutch, the 
Swedes, the Russians, Prussians, Austrians, and 
Italians, to an increased production of grain? Sir, 
she wanted to divert her too successful rivals in 
emanufactures to the subversion of the soil; she 
could manufacture for them and take their grain, 
and at the same time could manufacture for us and 
take our cotton. 


The present theory of free trade in England, 
Mr. Chairman, amounts to no more nor less than 
this: England has the capital, the skill, the facilities, 
and ail the elements of manufacturing cheaper than 
other nations, except that the prices of labor and 
provisions are greater than in other nations. 
Cheapen, say the philosophers, the price of corn, 
and thereby cheapen and invigorate labor; and 
England can compete with the world, and may 
safely proclaim free trade and open market with 
all nations. This is the doctrine running through- 
out Hume’s reportand evidence; for no branch of 
industry is proposed to be given up there for the 
want of protection, not even the manufacture ol 
sugar toys and artificial flowers, about which there 
are some very specific interrogatories. The theory 
does not propose that England shall change her 
principles of buying or importing nothing that she 
can make or produce; but of first putting the coun- 
try into a condition that, according to the notion, 
she can undersell all the world, and then proclaim 
free trade. Whatever may be thought of this plan 
in England, it certainly does not suit in this coun- 
try. Give the Yankees a fair start, and they will 
run free trade against the world; but they are not 
quite far enough advanced yet for it. 

Sir, I have some statements that I wish to make 
respecting the trade between this country and 
Great Britain, as well in regard to her manufac- 
tures as to our grain. They have been collected 
with some care, and I believe may be relied on. 

The domestic exports of Great Brituin— 
Total. To VU. States. 


ich were mavaiacturen)¢ £51,406,430 £5,283,020 


In 1840, (all but about £3,000,000 
of wh 
were, 
In the same year were imported for home con- 
sumption £531,197,659 of cotton; andthe exports of 
colon manuiactures were 423,403,478, 
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By the United States documents, the trade be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain for 1840 


stood thus: 


Imports. Exports. 
par iroa, cloths and Cotton . » $41,945 354 
meres, white Tobacco - » 3,227,880 
wns cnt- All other articles - 10,018,922 
andthe man- 
se te 
ounting to - $16,066,413 
sbaber anisies = 17,671,286 
Tol + + $33,637,699 954,192,176 


Ezporis from Great Britain in 1839. 
Total. To, States. 


Woollen manufactures + £6,271,645 £2,142,a52 


Hardware aad cutlery - - 1,828,520 849.610 
Bar-iron, tons oe (ee i Ba87 54.509 
Pigiron, “ a ee aes |S 43,460 11,090 
Cast-iron, * - - - - 10,836 2,156 
average of iron and its manufac- 

tures from 1835 to 1839, inclusive, 

tons - - ° - - : 236,141 74,346 


From this statement it appears that, of the entire 
amount of British exports in 1840, about one-tenth 
jssenttothis country; that the imports are princi- 

lly paid for in cotton; that, of her entire man- 
ufactures in 1839, of wool 30 per cent, of hard- 
ware and cutlery and bar-iron 45 per cent., and of 

ig and cast iron 26 pe cent., were exported to this 

country; and thatof her annual exports of iron 
and its manafactures, from 1935 to 1 inclusive, 
an average of 29 per cent. was sent to this country. 
Now, sir, let ussee how much wheat our farmers 
have been able to dispose of heretofore. I have 
not been able to procure a satisfactory statement 
of the grain trade with Great Britain alone; but 
Jet us look at it with all the world. 
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The following table exhibits the estimated crop 
of wheat, the proportion exported, and the popula- 
tion at each period of ten years: 





Per cent. 


Crop. 
exported. 


| Population. 
Bushels. 





“To - 3,929, 328 
1800 - 5, 309,7 
1810 - 7,239,903 
1820 - 9' 638, 166 
1830 - 12/866 020 
1840 - 17.063, 666 


Task, Mr. Chairman, that these statements in re- 
gard to grain may be recollected and compared 
with the statements in relation to cotton. There 
is a section, sir, in the bill from the Committee on 
Manufactures imposing an additional duty of ten 
per cent. on certain imports, as a coantervailing du- 

to the restrictions and heavy duties imposed by 
oreign nations on our grain, tobacco, and other 
produce, -This clause was inserted in the distinct 
jorm in which it exists, in the hope that it may lead 
to some adjustment of this difficult sub- 
ject. Now, Mr. Chairman, let us turn our atten- 
tion to the subject of cotton, The following table 
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shows for one year ils comparative exports with 
all other articles to some of the principal countries: 


Domestic exports of 1840 to several countries. 








Exports of Total 
cotton. exports, 
Russia - - $212,392 | $234 , 856 
Belgium - - | 1,183,318 | 1,834,229 
Great Britain - - | 41,945,354 | 54,192, £76 
France - ~ | 14,841,725 | 17,733,743 
Trieste - - | 1,151,754 | 1,590,356 





The minority report, sir, groups together eight 
of the Northern States, and exhibits them and their 
manufactures in unfavorable contrast with the 
other States. There is no propriety in this division, 
because most of the other States have a community 
of interest with these eight States; and the contrast 
might as well have been made between Louisiana 
and all the other States, because that State alone 
produces sugar. The fact is, sir, that the produc- 
tions of all the States, except cotton, require pro- 
tection or countervailing legislation. This, then, 
draws a fair line of distinction between the cotton 
States and the others; and, in order that we may un- 
derstand the entire exports of all the States, I have 
prepared, from the official documents, this table of 
the value of domestic exports frum 1834 to 1840, in- 
elusive : 
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From this statement it appears that the average 
for seven years, of the entire domestic exports, 
was a little short of one hundred millions; that. of 
the exports of manufactures was about one-twelfth, 
of tobacco about the same; ofall agricultural pred- 
ucts except cotton, rice, and tobacco, about. one- 
eleventh; and of cotton, nearly two-thirds of the 
whole. Suppose (which, however, is not the case) 
that the Slaves consume as much of foreign imports 
as others, I draw these general resulis, Mr. Chair. 
man, from the statistics: that the cotton-producing 
portion of the Union, (say six States,)-with less 
than two millions of white inhabitants, and a livle 
over three millions in all, whilst they produce 624 
per cent. of our entire exports, only consume 18 
per cent. of the imports—nearly two-thirds of which 
are purchased with their own produce, and, conse- 
quently, pay only 18 per cent. of the customs or 
taxes; whilst the other twenty States, with a popu- 
Jation of near fourteen millions, prodace only 37% 
per cent, of the exports, though they consume more 
than double that amount (viz: 82 per cent.) of the 
imports, and pay that proportion of the imposts or 
taxes. I have made this statement, Mr. Chairman, 
not for the purpose of drawing any invidious com- 
ae between the Southern and the other States, 

ut rather to repel the unjust contrast in the minor- 
ity report, and for the purpose, if possible, of con- 
vincing Southern gentlemen how unreasonable they 
are in their opposition. Why, if this comparison 
stood as badly towards them, as it does towards the 
North, how long would it be before they would talk 
about resistance? Sir, the North wish to convince 
the judgment, not to oppose the law; and yet, Mr. 
Chairman, we are in effect asked to keep still—nay, 
to lessen the duties, shut up our factories, throw 
waste our lands, and fill up our mines—and for 
what? Why, to enable the South to supply us from 
abroad with what we can ourselves produce, in or- 
der to increase the foreign cotton market. Will 
the South take our grain, or other productions, or 
find a market for them, to enable us to pay for our 
coats and hats and shoes imported by them in ex- 
change for their cotton? Or how can the North, 
the Middle, the West, wear manufactured goods, 
if they can neither make them, nor have the 
wherewith to buy or exchange for them? Or if 
the whole country is to be prostrated, how are the 
excessive imports to be paid for? or of what value 
will they be to the cotton-planter? Make the North 
prosperous, and they will consume double the 
amount of imports; make them wretched and em- 
-barrassed, and the South will not be far behind 
them. And it isa remarkable fact, that, as the du- 
ties have gone down, the price of cotton has gone 
with them, though the exports have largely in- 
creased. And this, I apprehend, Mr. Chairman, 
shows the utter fallacy of the idea prevailing in 
some quarters, that high duties have been in some 
way injurious to the cotton-planter. 

The cotton crop is stated to be thus: in 1820, 
319,655 bales, worth about 17 cents a pound on an 
average; in 1830, the crop had increased to 746,147 
bales, and worth from 5 to 10 cents per pound; and 
in 1840, the crop is set down at 2,171,293 bales, and 
worth only from 4 to 6 cents; whilst the imports 
into Great Britain during that year are placed at 
1,415,341 bales. These tacts, sir, goto show that 
the decrease in the price of cotton is aitributable to 
over-production, and not to the tariff. So far, in- 
deed, from the tariff having the effect, it has kept 
up the price by creating a home market, which is 
now estimated at 300,000 bales, or nearly equal to 
the entire crop in 1820, and one-fifih the market of 
Great Britain. Nor wil] any change of our policy 
affect the foreign cotton market. Great Britain will 
purchase of us no longer tan she can do it on better 
terms than she can procure it otherwise; and this 
she will do at all events. She is now making great 
eflorts in her East India colonies to raise a suffi- 
cient supply; with what prospect, let this state- 
ment show: 


Imports of colton into Great Britain from— 





East Indies. United States. 
1821 - 30,095-bales 300,070 beles. 
1826 - | 64,699 do. 395,852 do. 
1831 -| 76,764 do. GOS.8S7 do. 
1836 - | 219,493. do. 764,707 do. 
1837 - | 145,174 do. | 844,812 do. 
1838 - | 107,200 do. | 1,124,800 do. 
1839 - | 132,900 do. 814,500 do. 
1840 - | 216,300 do. | 1,415,341 do. 
1841 ~ | 279,984 do. 902,191 do. 
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From 1821 to 1826 the increase from the East 
Indies was 108 per cent., whilst that from the United 
States was only 16 percent. During the twenty 
years, the first increased twelvefold, the other only 
threefold; and during the last ten years, the increase 
ofthe East India was nearly fourfold, whilst that 
of the United States was only about 50 per cent. 

The following statement of imports from Janu- 
7 ist to May 20th of each year further illustrates 

subject: 


Imported in twenty weeks. 


Year. | American. | East India. 


1838 | 511,300 
1839 | 283,500 
1840 | 517,700 
1841 | 418,900 


1842 | 533/000 


19,800 
13,700 
29 | 600 
97, 200 

67,800 
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It is in vain, sir, to tell us that the East India cot- 
ton is so poor that it cannot compete with ours. It 
does compete. It has driven us out of the South 
American market for cotton goods; and Mr. Grey 
states before the committee that under a 20 per cent. 
duty it will drive us out of our own. Sir, it is the 

r article that always affects the good, by under- 
selling it. Everybody is ajudge of price, but not of 
value. It is the poor English, and not the good 
Swedish iron, that interferes with the American. 
And so it is with all other articles, cotton included. 
Great Britain at least understands this subject, if 
we do not. 

I am no eulogist, Mr. Chairman, of England; no 
admirer of that siekly philanthropy which traverses 
the world to discover objects for her sympathy, 
whilst thousands are suffering at home for its sup- 

rt; no advocate for that protection which exhausts 
Tself in preserving wealth to the wealthy, and en- 
tailing poverty and misery on the poor and the 
wretched. But look at England as she is, “with all 
her faults,” there is in her history and policy much 
to admire, much toimitate. With a small territory, 
scarcely as large as that of some of our States, with 
no peculiarity or variety of soil or of climate, pro- 
ducing an insufficient supply of the necessaries, 
and but few of the luxuries of life, and but a por- 
tion of the raw materials that sustain her arts, yet 
she promptly meets the interest on her immense 
national debt, disburses for her annual expenses 
upwards of fifty millions of a sterling, sus- 
tains an army of a hundred thousand men, anavy 
of over five hundred ships of war, the most ex- 
tensive commercial marine in the world, gives 
laws to a hundred and fifty millions of subjects, 
and rules over one-sixth of the globe. It was well 
said of her that “her military posts are dotted round 
the entire globe; and their morning drum-beat, fol- 
lowing the course of the sun, sends forth a continu- 
ous strain of the martial airs of England.” 

Yet, in comparison with her shuttle and loom, 
her machinery and steam-engine, all her martial 
array is but “the pride, pomp, and circumstance” 
of power. That may awe her own subjects, over- 
throw the hordes of Asia, or battle against some 
prouder foe; but these send the products of her 

wer throughout the inhabitable world, and par- 
alyze the energies of mighty nations; and if Eng- 
land were blotted from existence to-morrow, the 
historian could, a thousand years hence, write from 
the medals and devices of her manufactures a more 
accurate account of her power and greatness than 
has ever been deciphered of the past from the im- 

rishable monuments of genius; for even these te] 
nota tale of civilization so impressive as the simple 
winding-sheet torn from the skeleton that it has en- 
shrouded for thousands of years. 

The secret of England’s power and greatness is, 
the protection of her own indusiry. From the days 
of her Edwards and her Henrys, when she launch- 
ed her first battle-ship, and imported sailors to man 
it; when, to foster her own manufactures, she ex- 
cluded those of other countries, and even made the 
exportation of raw materials felony, and required 
the dead to be buried in woollen, unto the present 
time, she has pursued the aeeeeee of protection. 
It is fausribed upon the sails of her ships, stamped 
upon the products of ber arts, emblazoned upon 
every monument of her genius, her enterprise, and 
her power. Through all change of time, of sove- 
reigns, of ministries, and of parties, beneath this 

broad shield England has stood armed against the 


600 , 300 
358, 400 
597 , 500 
515,900 
647 ,200 
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world. With her unchangeable position of buying 
nothing that she could make, and of importing 
nothing that she could produce, she has success- 
fully competed with all opposition. Within the 
last half century, our own country has sprung forth 
her rival. We have successfully contended with 
her in peace and in war, upon the ocean and the 
land; but another and more potent conflict is at 
hand—and that is, whether, by protecting our own 
industry, we will insure our own wealth and power 
and independence; or, by basely yielding, become 
tributary to our mighty rival. In this contest, our 
country possesses peculiar advantages—a broad ex- 
panse of territory in the heart of a new continent, 
laved by an ocean on either side, stretched out like 
a beautiful carpet through every variety of clime; 
and intersected with magnificent mountains and 
valleys, and rivers and lakes; with every peculiar- 
ity of soil, producing all the necessaries and most 
of the luxuries of life, sparkling all over with the 
richest minerals, abounding in all the elements of 
national wealth, with immense facilities of internal 
and external communication, and teeming witha 
population literally panting for the conflict, yet 
who are now languishing for the want of that sup- 
port which we indirectly yield to others, and who, 
unless speedy relief is bestowed, must, in spite of 
all these advantages, become but the tributaries of 
foreign policy. But that relief, I most sincerely 
hope and trust, is at hand. It is here, sir, in this 
bill. Pass it, and you give happiness to the wretch- 
ed, permanency to our institutions, character to the 
country; you replenish the treasury, relieve the 
Government, restore confidence, put in motion mil- 
lions of machinery, give employment to thousands 
of citizens, cheer the husbandman with the cer- 
tainty of a market, whiten the ocean with canvass, 
speed the canal boat and the car, and electrify}this 
entire nation into new life and energetic action. 


SPEECH OF MR. STUART, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, June 30, 1842—On 
the veto message of the President, returning, 
with his objections, the bill “to extend for a 
limited period the present laws for laying and 
collecting duties on imports.” 


The question being on reconsidering the said 
bill— 

Mr. A. H. H. STUART rose and said that he 
had buta few words to say on the subject now be- 
fore the House. He did not propose to enter intoany 
critical analysis of the language of the President's 
mnessage, nor would he undertake to review all the 

ropositions which it contained. Many of them 
had already been treated with ability by gentlemen 
who had preceded him in the debate, and especially 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Brices]} 
who had just taken his seat. There are some 
points, however, Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. Sruarr,) 
which have not yet been presented to the House 
and to the country as distinctly and as fully as I 
could cesire, and I propose to confine myself to 
them. 


It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that the Presi- 
dent, in his message, does not pretend to place his 
veto of the bill whieh he has returned to us, upon 
any constitutional or conscientious objection. He 
rests it entirely on the grounds of expediency. He 
withholds his assent from it because of a supposed 
conflict between its provisions and those of the act 
of the 3d of March, 1833, commonly called the 
compromise act. Now, I beg leave here to take 
issue with the President in regard to this matter 
of fact, that there is any such conflict. J main- 
tain that there is none. The particular poiut of 
objection with the President to the temporary tariff 
bill is, that it contemplates a prospective distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands. Now, 
conceding that the President has placed the correct 
construction upon our bill, Laver that itis no viola- 
tion of the compromise act to withdraw the avails 
of the public lands from the ordinary purposes of 
the Government and distribute them among the 
States. On the contrary, I maintain, npon the au- 
thority of the language of the compromisegact it- 
self, upon the evidence derived from the history of 
the action of Congress in regard to the subjects of 
revenue and the lands in 1833, and upon the in- 
trinsic testimony afforded by the obvious motives 
and reasons which influenced the parties to the 
compromise, that that act distinct} contemplated 
the disiribution of the proceeds of the lands; that 


. 


June, 1849: 


the distribution was one of the essential elemen 
a ts 
of the compromise; and, as a Necessary cor, 
quence, I further maintain that the failure to dic 
tribute the land fund now would, of itself, be q Vio. 
lation of the true understanding of those Who 
adopted the compromise, and a palpable fraud y 
on the rights of one of the parties to it, P 

Let us for a moment examine the langu of 
the act of 1833. Itis to be found in the 8th volume 
of the Laws of the United States, page 789. Ti. 
third section of the act (which is all that relates ig 
the views which I now propose to present to the 
House) is in the following words: 

“Sec 3. Beit further enacted, That, unti 
June, 1842, the Seles imposed by existing Sonn, an monde 
this act, shall remain and continue to be collected. And from 
and after the day last aforesaid, all duties ‘upon imports shall 
be collected in ready money; and all credits now allowed b 
law in the payment of duties shall be and hereby are abolishe 
And such duues shall be laid for the purpose of raising revenge 
as may be necessary to an economical administration of the 
Government; and from and after the day last aforesaid, the du. 
ties required to be paid by law on goods, wares, and merchan. 
dise, shall he assessed upon the value thereof at the port where 
the same shall be entered, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by law.” 

Now, I ask gentlemen what is the import of the 
clause which provides that, after the 30th June 
1842, (this day,) “such duties shall be levied for 
the purpose of raising revenue as may be neces. 
sary to an economical administration of the Goy. 
ernment?” Ii will be observed that the language 
employed is broad and comprehensive. It has no 
qualifications or conditions prefixed or appended to 
it. It is clear and distinct, and unrestrained 
any Jimitation whatsoever. It does not provide that 
“such duties shall be levied as may be neceesary 
in aid of the land fund, or of any other fund, for 
the purposes of the Government.” It provides that 
such duties shall be levied as may be necessary, 
This language excludes the idea of the land fund 
being brought into the general revenue just as ef. 
feciually as it exclndes the idea of a direct tax or 
an excise duty. Itis confined to duties, and the 
amount of those duties is to be regulated by the 
wants of the Government economically adminis. 
tered. There is no other siandard prescribed for 
estimating their amonnt than the wants of the 
Government economically administered. The pro- 
ceeds of the public lands constitute no element in 
forming this estimate. Hence, I conclude that the 
sound consiruction of the language of the compro- 
mise act is, that such duties as are of themselves 
—independent of direct taxes—independent of ex- 
cises—independent of the land fund, or any other 
fund—necessary to an economical administration 
of the Government, shall be levied. 

This is the view which I derive from the lan- 
guage of the act. Let us now see how far this 
construction is sustained by the history of the ac- 
tion of Congress in regard to these kindred subjects 
of distribution and imposts, as it appears from the 
journals of the two Houses, I have looked into 
this subject with some care, and the results of m 
investigations are these, The land distribution bill 
passed the Senate on the 25th of January, 1833, 
(see Senate Journal, page 138,) and was communi- 
cated to the House for its voneurrence. The 
House, being busily occupied with the considera- 
tion of a tariff bill then pending before it, and 
which, from the peculiar circumstances in which 
the country was placed at that time, was a subject 
of engrossing interest, took no immediate action 
on the bill, although there was an ascertained ma- 
jority of two to one in the House in its favor. On 
the 25th of February, 1833, just one month after 
the passage of the land bill throngh the Senate, Mr. 
Letcher, of Kentucky, introducea the compromise 
bill asa substitute for the tariff bill then pending 
before the House; and on the 26th of February, 
(see Journal H. R., page oe) one month and one 
day after the passage of the land bill through the 
Senate, the House passed the compromise bill and 
sent itto the Senate. The two Houses, then, were 
contemporaneously engaged in the consideration 
of the two bills—the House of Representatives 
having the land bill before it, and the Senate the 
compromise act. These subjects progressed to- 
gether; and, finally, on the first day of March, 1833, 
the Senate passed the compromise bill; and on the 
same day the House gave its sanction to the land 
bill, with an amendment, which was promptly con- 
curred in by the Senate. Both bills were then 
sent to the President, who signed the tariff bill, but 
withheld his assent from the land bill,! whereby it 
was lost. Whocan donbt, from this simple nar- 
ration of facts, independently of every other COR: 
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vation, that these two bills had a mutual rela- 
deratioD, . 
“to each other; that they were connected to- 
iber in the minds of those who passed them; that 
‘had a mutual dependence upon each other; 
that, together, they constituted that grand sys- 
which compromised and adjusted for the time 
he difficulties which had shaken this Union to its 
ire? Or who can for a moment believe that it 
entered into the contemplation of Congress that the 
jand fand should continue to be a source of the 
rmanent revenue of the ga A at the very time 
thatthey were, by a solemn legislative act, parting 
wilh it, as they believed, forever? ' 
(Here Mr. Pickens, of South Carolina, inter- 
rupted Mr. S., and asked him to state what was the 
yymitation of that land bill.] . 
Mr.Srvart replied that tne bill provided for a 
@mribution for five years; but he submitted it to 
Mr. Pickens to say whether it was not regarded as 
a permanent system, Of which the bill introduced 
by Mr. Clay was but the commencement. Was it 
not discussed as a permanent system? Was it not 
resied on reasons which applied to a permanent 
stem? 
vm [ not, then, sustained to the fullest extent in 
the construction which I have given to the compro- 
mise act, by the whole context of circumstances 
which attended its inception, its progress through 
thetwo Houses, and its final consummation? 

But there are other circumstances, springing out 
of the peculiar condition of the country at the time 
of the passage of the compromise bill, which tend 
to throw much light _ its true meaning and 
objects. We must look to the purposes which 
were to be accomplished, to the interests which 
were to be consulted, to the sources of the difficul- 
ties which were to be adjusted, and to the motives 
and reasons which influenced the parties inter- 
ested, before we can have a right apprehension of 
the true scope and bearing of this important act. 
I propose very briefly to advert to some of them. 

What, then, was the condition of the country at 
the period referred to? The State of South Caro- 
lina had, by her ordinance of nullification, declared 
that the tariff law of 1828 was unauthorized by 
the Constitution of the United States, and therefore 
null and void; and she had adopted measures to 
resist its execution within her borders by military 
force. Congress, on the other hand, had, by the 
passage of the force bill, clothed the Executive with 
full power to enforce obedience to the laws, and, if 
necessary, to use military force to reduce her to 
subjection. United States troops, under the com- 
mand of gallant and experienced officers, were al- 
ready assembled in the neighborhood of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, on her part, was not inac- 
tive; thousands of her sons rallied beneath her pal- 
metto standard, animated by the most martial spirit. 
Congress was upon the eve of adjournment—but 
eight days of the session remaining. The whole 
nation was in a condition of dreadful suspense. It 
seemed that, without a special interposition of Provi- 
dence, civil convulsion and the shedding of blood 
were inevitable. When the compromise act was 
introduced, a better spirit happily began to prevail 
in the councils of the nation; and in afew days the 
scheme was matured which dispelled the clouds 
from the horizon, and averted the war which 
threatened to sunder this Union. 

In order to understand the principles upon 
which the difficulties were arranged, it is necessary 
to advert to the points which were the subjects of 
dispute, and to the respective pretensions of the 
two parties. The controversy was between the 
North and the extreme South. The North con- 
tended for protection to its manufactures and other 
great interests, by a system of impost duties. ‘The 
South, on the other hand, repudiated the whole doc- 
trine of protection, and insisted that the duties on 
foreign importations should be brought down at 
once to the revenue standard. These were the 
extreme positions; and as they were directly in con- 
flict with each other, it was manifest that, unless 
there should be a spirit of conciliation and mutual 
concession between the parties, an appeal to arms 
would be inevitable. Fortunately, the spirit of 
peace prevailed, and the compromise assumed a 
middle ground. The South having demanded an 
immediate reduction of the duties on imports tothe 
revenue standard, the North declined acceding to 
the proposition to the full extent, but agreed that a 
gtadual reduction of the duties should take place, 
which, at the end of nine years, would bring those 
duties down tothe revenue siandard. The North 
thereby gained for their manufacturing interests a 
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temporary, but gradually diminishing, protection; 
and the South gained an ultimate approximation to 
their doctrines of free trade. As equivalents for 
these concessions, other stipulations were intro- 
duced, which are enumerated in the third section 
of the act which I have already quoted. These 
equivalents were, first, home valuation instead of 
foreign valuation. This stipulation was for the 
benetit of the North; because, the home value be- 
ing considerably greater than the foreign value, 
the duty was necessarily made higher by adopting 
that standard. -From the best information I have 
been able to obtain, it was estimated to increase the 
duty about five per cent.; or, in other words, to give 
five per cent. additional protection to domestic 
manufactures. 

The next stipulation was the substitution of cash 
duties for the credit system. This also enured to 
the benefit of the North, as it tended to discourage 
the system of importations on foreign account, 
which were often madé—the importer giving bonds 
for the duties, and then selling the goods at auc- 
tion, and paying the duties out of the proceeds. 
The effect of this practice was to break down the 
regular manufacturers and dealers, and place them 
in the power of foreigners. This provision was 
estimated, I have understood, to be equivalent to 
an additional duty of three or four percent. The 
third stipulation was the large list of free articles. 
This, also, operated advantageously to the North, 
as I will proceed, in afew words, to show. It is 
obvious that, if it were necessary to raise twenty 
millions by a uniform duty on one hundred millions 
of imports, a duty of 20 per cent. wodld accomplish 
it. If, however, you render one-half of your arti- 
cles free, it is equally obvious that, to raise the same 
amount of money on the residue, you must double 
the rate of the duty. It resolves itself into a prob- 
lem, to be solved by the inverse rule of three. 
Thus, if a duty of 20 per cent. on one hundred 
millions of dollars will give twenty millions, it will 
require a duty of 40 per cent., on fifty millions, ‘6 
give the same amount. In other words, as you de- 
crease the amount of dutiable articles, yon must in- 
crease the rate of duty to produce a given sum. 
The North were, therefore, interested in expanding 
the list of free articles as much as possible, as that 
expansion produced a corresponding contraction of 
the list of dutiable articles, which came in compe- 
tition with their own manufactures, and rendered 
a higher rate of duty on them necessary. 

The fourth and last stipulation in favor of the 
North, was the provision that the neeessary revenue 
of the Government should be raised by duties, in 
contradistinction to excises, direct taxes, or the 
land fund. This topic I have already discussed, 
and I will now dismiss it with one single additional 
view. It is this: Will any gentleman rise in his 
place here and say it would not be a breach of the 
compromise to raise the revenues of the Govern- 
ment by direct taxation, or by excises, instead of by 
duties? Would it not be directly in the teeth of the 
provisions of that act todoso? If Iam answered 
in the affirmative, as I must be, I ask again where 
is the distinction between raising the necessary 
revenue by excises or direct taxes, and by the sales 
of the public domain? If you derive your revenue 
from that source, do you not inflict the same inju- 
ry on the manufacturer as if you raised it by one 
of the other enumerated modes of taxation? Do 
you not just as effectually cheat him out of the pro- 
tection which you professed and promised to ex- 
tend to him? Sir, 1 appeal to the venerable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts opposite me, [Mr. 
Apams,] to the distinguished member from Ver- 
mont near him, [Mr. Everett,] and to every mem- 
ber on this floor who was present when the com- 
promise was passed, to say whether I have not 
given its history truly. And does any man believe 
for a moment that the Northern men—keen, 
shrewd, and sagacions as we know them to be— 
clear-headed and vigilant in regard to all that 
concerns the interests of their constituents, as they 
proverbially are—would have entered into such 
a bargain as the President understands and rep- 
resents this compromise to be? Look at the 
practical operation of it, and judge for yourselves. 
The President understands the clause providing 
that “such duties shall be laid for the purpose of 

revenue as may be necessary,” as meaning nol 


what the words import, but “such duties in aid of 


the land fund for revenue as may be necessary;” 
and, by a strange system of strict construction, in- 
terpolates a new member of the sentence, so as to 
limit its signification, and make it conform to his 
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viewsr Let us assume this, for the sake of argu- 
ment, to be the true construction; let us then assume 
that, for the next period of eight years, the land 
fund will yield as much as it did during the jast 
eight years. This, f£ presume, will not be regarded 
as an extravagant estimate, considering the in- 
crease of our wealth and population. The pro- 
ceeds of the Jand fund for the last eight years are 
as follows: ; 


1833, $4,972,000 1837, $7,000,000 
1834, 6,099,000 | 1838, 4,305,000 
1835, 15,999,000 1839, 6,464,000 
1836, 25, 167,000 | 1840, 2,252,000 


Let us assume, further, that we are now about tolay 
our duties in compliance with the terms of the com- 
promise. We willsuppose that, by judicious econ- 
omy, we havereduced our estimates of the expendi- 
tures to $25,000,000. How are we to proceed? In- 
stead of laying duties to produce $25,000,000, we 
are, according tothe President’s view, to lay them 
so as to produce a sum which, when added to the 
land fund of the present year, will make $25,000,- 
000. In other words, continuing the parallel be- 
tween the past eight years and the next eight, we 
must raise by imposts $19,028,000, thatsum being 
sufficient, when added to the $4,972,000, (the esti- 
mate of the Jand fund forthe current year,)tomake 
the $25,000,000. We accordingly pass a tariff of 
duties to that extent. What is the resnit the next 
year? The duties being the same, and the land 
fund having increased to $6,099,000, there will be 
an excess in 1844 0f a million. In 1845, the lend 
fund rising to fifteen millions, there would be an: 
excess of more than ten million’, and in 1846, the 
land fund having mounted up to to $25,167,000, there 
would be an excess of more than twenty millions 
of dollars! But this is a violation of the compro- 
mise, according to the President’s construction, be- 
cause you are inhibited. by its terms, from raisin 
more than a sum sufficient, in aid of the lan 
fund, to meet the expenses of the Government. 
These surpluses have, therefore, been illegally 
levied, and, like the fines imposed under the alien 
and sedition laws, they must be refunded; and you 
will have all the importers here before Congress, 
praying that a commission may be appointed to 
take an account of their overpayments, in order 
that the same may be refunded. 

But let! us view the subject in another aspect. 
How is the Government to know how much to col- 
lect by duties? How can yon estimate what the 
proceeds of the lands will be? In the year 1833 
they were near five millions; in 1836 they were 
twenty-five millions; and in the year 1841 they are 
Jess than one million. Howcan you have anything 
like stability in your legislation, or in your reve- 
nue? Even if you revise your tariffevery year, it 
will be but guess-work at the best; for the avails of 
one year (as the table I have exhibited shows) fur- 
nish no criterion by which you can judge what 
they will be the next year. What protection can 
you afford to your manufacturing interests? Under 
the President’s construction you can one year raise 
twenty millions by duties; in the next, ten millions; 
and the next, not asingle dollar; for it may happen, 
and probably will happen again, as it did in 1836, 
that the proceeds ofthe public lands will of them- 
selves be sufficient to raise an amount fully equal 
to the wants of the Government. 

In that event, you must, according to the Presi- 
dent’s notion, suspend all your collections by im- 
posts; or, if you have made them, you must refund 
to those who paid them. How will such a system 
operate on'the manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests? Is that the protection which you promised 
them by the compromise? Is that the faith which 
you pledgedtothem? And with these obvious con- 
sequences staring them full in the face, is it to be 
believed that the Northern men were “soft enough” 
to enter into such a bargain as that? No, sir; no! 
I repeat, that the construction which the President 
has given to the compromise is unsound and mis- 
chievons; that it would make the act illusory and 

deceptive, and neither more nor Jess than a fraud 

on the manufacturing interests of the country! It 
would be equally injurious to the mercantile in- 
terests. A ship would go on her voyage to the 
East Indies, and the chances wonld be ten to one 
that there would be a new tariff on her cargo before 
her return. The import trade would be turned 
into a system of gambling and speculation alike 
ruinous to the interests and to the morals of the 
country. 

There is another consideration connected with 
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this Jand fund as a source of permanent revenue, 
which, probably, had its weight with the authors 
of the compromise. l certainly has much force 
with me. It comes when you have least need of it, 
and it disappears at the very time it would be most 
useful. In seasons of prosperity—when industry 
reaps its richest reward, when business of every 
description is flourishing, when money isabundant, 
and aspirit o! enterprise and speculation pervades 
the country—capital naturally seeks investment in 
the Government lands. The proceeds of their sale 
is rapidly angmented to three or four times its or- 
dinary amount. But when the day of adversity 
comes—wWwhen distress and ruin stalk abroad in the 
land—these investments cease; capital finds a more 
profitable employment in speculating in the misfor- 
tunes of the debtor classes of the community, and 
the Jand fund, like a barometer, which indicates 
the redundancy or scare:ty of money in the coun- 
try, sinks to the lowest point of depression. The 
history of our country for the last eight years af- 
fords a striking illustration of the truth of this prop- 
osition. 
there were no obligations resuliing trom the com- 
promise act resting upon us, if the question of dis- 
tribution were a new one, I should be clearly in 
favor of withdrawing the proceeds of the pubiic 
lands from the treasury. But when, in addition to 
these considerations of expediency, the obligations 
of good faith tothe manufacturers are superadded, 
not a doubt can be leit on my mind as to the course 
which it is my duty to pursue. 

Having thus closed my review of the President’s 
objections to the bill which he has ve'oed on ac- 
count of its supposed violation of the compromise 
act, I cannot forbear from making a few remarks 
of amore general character in regard to his mes- 
sage. This is, I believe, the first occasion, Mr. 
Speaker, upon which a President of the United 


States has ventured to veto a bill on the ground of 


inexpediency alone. If he had rested his objec- 
tions on any constitutional difficulty, or if it had 
been a matter of conscience with him, there might 
have been some excuse for him. ButI must con- 
fess that I can see no apology for his conduct on 
this occasion. Of all subjects in the world, the 
subject of taxation is the last with which the Exec- 
utive ought to intermeddle. It is a subject which 
belongs peculiarly, and almost exclusively, to the 
immediate Representatives of the people. Itisa 
delicate power to be exercised, and it is one in re- 

ard to which the people are particularly sensitive. 

n our Constitution, that feeling manifests itself 
most prominently. Such was the jealousy in regard 
to this power, on the part of the framers of our 
Government, that they would not intrust even the 
Senators (ihe representatives of sovereign States) 
with concurrent jurisdiction with the immediate 
Representatives of the people over it. This jea!- 
ousy arose from the nearer proximity of that body 
to the Executive, from the paucity of their num- 
bers, from their comparatively independent tenure 
of office, anti from the apprehension chat they would 
be more liable to executive influence. 


The Constitution has, therefore, wisely ordained 
that all bills for imposing taxes on the people shall 
originate in the House of Representatives, This 
is a most important safeguard of the rights and 
liberties of the people. We come directly from the 

pie; we are presumed to know their interests 
and their feelings; we reflect their will and pleas- 
ure, and we are directly amenable to them, atshort 
intervals, for what we do in this hall. There is no 
danger, then, of oppressive taxation emanating 
from the popular branch of the Legislature. But 
what becomes of this principle, if you sanction the 
assumption that the President can, upon all ocea- 
sions, at his mere will and pleasure, interfere with 
the exercise of the most delicate functions of the 
House of Representatives, and dictate to them the 
mode and manner in which they shall tax their 
own constituents? It is a complete inversion of the 
principles of our Constitution. If it be tolerated, 
you had as well surrender the whole legislative 
power into the hands of the President. He will 
possess it substantially through the agency of his 

wer to recommend, and his power to forbid. 
Why should we retain the shadow when the sub- 
stance is gone? Give him the power to recom- 
mend what laws you shall pass, and the unquali- 
fied power to forbid your passing any that do not 
eonform to his recommendations, and what more 
is necessary to invest him with absolute legislative 


authority! [et me illustrate this proposition by a 


Viewing the subject in this light, even if 
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single example. The Constitution authorizes Con- 
gress to impose taxes in three different modes—by 
imposts, excises, and direct taxes. Let us then sup- 
pose that the Legislature, knowing the abhorrence 
which their constituents entertain of the excise sys- 
tem and direct taxation, on account of their inquis- 
jtorial character, shall prefer that the taxes shall 
be levied indirecily by duties on foreign goods im- 
ported into the country? Let us, on the other hand, 
suppose that the President, entertaining strong 
feelings of partiality for a particular section of the 
Union in which he was born, or from,which he has 
derived, or expects to derive, future support in his 
ambitious aspirations ; and thinking that the in- 
terests of that section ot the Union would be pro- 
moted by direct taxation, instead of imposts: and 
should therefore veto the bill of the, Representa- 
tives of the people, levying imposts: What would 
be the consequence? You must either adopt the 
mode of taxation, which he indirectly orders you 
to adopt, or you must refuse'to raise the revenue 
necessary to carry on the Government, and suffer 
it to uumble into twenty-six independent sovereign- 
ties. And is this an improbable case? Suppose 
we were to have a President imbued with the no- 
tions of free trade, and the partiality for direct tax- 
ation which has been repeated'y avowed trom high 
quarters in this Flouse: La-k, is it reasonable to 
suppose that the veto power might be exercised for 
the very purpose which I have indicated? Sir, 
these are the principles of the gravest character 
involved in this message of the President—princi- 
ples in comparison with which the bill, which has 
been returned to us by the President, important as 
that is, sinks into utter insignificance. 

The power and the dignity and the most impor- 
tant functions of this House are involved. The 
rights and the interests and the liberties of those 
who sent us here are involved. The question nuw 
submitted to us is, Will we maintain our position 
as becomes the representatives of freemen—or will 
we kneel at the footstool of the Executive, and be- 
tray the trust which has been confided to us? Sir, 
if we yield, we had better disperse at once. If we 
stand here merely to register Executive edicts, 
where is the necessity of going through the forms 
of consultation and deliberation? Why not suffer 
the laws to be promulged at once from the Execu- 
tive mansion without the intervention of a cum- 
brous legislative assembly? or why shall we not, 
when we assemble here in obedience to the letter 
of the Constitution, at once make an address to his 
majesty the President, and beg that he will conde- 
scend, at his earliest convenience, toinform us what 
laws are in his opinion necessary and proper to 
promote the interests and happiness ofthe people, and 
in what form they will be most likely to reecive his 
majesty ’s gracious approbation? Sir, isthisthe spirit 
which animated our Saxon ancestry in the early 
struggles for freedom in England? 1s this the feel- 
ing which burned in the hearts of our fathers when 
they proclaimed, amongst the grievous wrongs 
which had impelled them to throw off their alle- 
giance to the crown of George the Third, that he 
had “refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good?” No, sir! Nor 
is itthe spirit which animates their decendants! 
Sir, 1 have seen enough of this Congress to know 
that it will do its duty—I have seen sufficient mani- 
festations in its proceedings of moral courage, of 
firmness of purpose, of devotion to the public weal, 
of lofiy heroism of character, to know that, come 
what may, they at least will be true to tifeir coun- 
try, and spare no effort to preserve sacred and in- 
violate the rights and liberties of that people whose 
Constitution they are sworn to protect and defend. 











REMARKS OF MR. STUART, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In the House of Representatives, July 9, 1842—In re- 


ply to the remarks of Mr. Gwin, in relation to 
State banks, &c. 


Mr. STUART rose and addressed the Chair as 
follows: « 

Mr. Cuarman: Before I proceed tothe general re- 
marks upon the bill now before the commitiee, I 
wish to notice some remarks which fell from the 
member from Mississippi (ar. Gwin] and from the 
member from Ohio, {Mr. Wetter.] Both of these 
gentlemen alluded to the melancholy depression 
which exists everywhere in the business of the 
country, and both attributed that depression to the 
evil effects of the State bank system, 
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It is bat too true that the condition of the eo», 
is far from being prosperous. In a time of , 
found national peace, during years of exube 
production of the soil, amid peace, health 
plenty, there has fallen upon usa sad depres 
in business of every kind—an embarrassment jy 
the departments of trade, destructive to social} bs 
piness beyond all parallel. Under such circy 
stances, this state of things must have beep » 
duced by some potent cause. It has not bea 
brought upon us by war, pestilence, or fami 
Far iromthis. It has happened amid times wh 
a kind Providence was scattering over and aroy 
us all the elements of wealth, prosperity, and } 
piness. We must seek that cause in some gre 
and cardinal error in the social system—some ern 
in our legislation, by which the arm of oar 
dustry has been paralyzed, and ‘the energies of 
enterprise unstrung. 

The evidences of this mclenehoy and unfom 
nate condition, to which the whole country } 
been brought, are thick all around us. Itise 
denced in the indebtedness of individuals throyg 
out the community, in the indebtedness of } 
States, and of the General Goverment itself, }; 
manifested by the derangement of the currency ay 
exchanges of the country; and, worst of all, by th 
want of confidence, and almost despair, pervadiy 
the whole country, which finds no security jp th 
present, and sees no hope in the future. 


It is often the case, sir, that the best guide for th 
future may be found in the experience of the 
This trath will justify a short investigation of th 
causes which have brought about the deplor 
state of things to which allusion has been mag 
The gentleman from Mississippi said that the eg 
barrassments of the country were attributable 
mainly to the expansions of State bank paper, [ 
concur with that gentleman, and believe that th 
great first cause to which we owe most, if not all 
of our presentsad disasters, may be traced to ex 
cessive issues of State bank paper. In invesug 
ting the truth of this position, it will be necessa 
first to be satisfied that there has been an excessive 
issne of bank paper. This will be proved by the 
table to which I would refer, showing the increaseo 
banks, bank capital, &c., commencing with the yer 
1830, when the war was first commenced upon ihe 
United States Bank, and terminating with the year 
1837, when the State bank system approached is 
crisis. 
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above table shows that, in seven years, the 
aber of State banks was more than doubled, 
+b g corresponding increase of capital stock, 
< and liabilities. The item of loans in the 
table but too strikingly demonstrates the very 
and rapid accumulation of debt contracted 
ing that period by the country with those insti- 


me 






The consequences which followed this excessive 
ne of Stace bank paper are too vivid in the mem- 
ies of all to require repetition here. ‘There was 
ypediately an overaction in all the departments 
trade; the banks issued their money freely to 

eager applicant; wild speculation and over- 
ding, guided by no judgment, but by the sugges- 
os of a wild and drunken fancy, were the cer- 
io but fatal results. Under these suggestions, 
wus and cities sprang up in the wild haunts of 
forest, and railroads and canals stretched in 



















unity ney's fairy view*where the white man’s foot had 

It ise arcely trod, and linking together great cities, 
Is throng hich loomed only on the vision of the futnre. 
ess of jh ndsand property of every description sold at 






ormous prices, and, seemingly, the whole coun- 


tself, 
: ry ficated on a sea of wealth. What wonder is it 








rency an ; s 
all, . thadmmnat, under such circumstances, immense debts were 
pervadindamontracted with the banks, with the merchant, and 


y every form by which the desire for luxury and 


ily in th , : 
how could be gratified, and the thirst for wealth 











ide for uddenly accnmulated could be fed? 
f the pag Batit would have been fortunate for us if the de- 





itful illusions thus created had involved only in- 
ividuals in the bondage of debt. The same causes 
hich operated thus upon individuals, hurried com- 
nunities, cities, and States into wild and visionary 
hemes of internal improvement, which have 
ed upon them a load of debt hanging like an in- 
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e aa abus upon the hopes and energies ofthe people. 

if not al Itneeds no argument, sir, to prove that this over- 
ced to eammeading, this rage for speculation, this madly rush- 
in Vestyg ing of the States into giant schemes of internal im- 


provement, were brought about by, and were the 
onsequences of, this excessive issue of State bank 
paper which the above table displays. If a single 
doubt should remain upon this subject, it wi'l be 
moved, I think, by a careful examination and 
comparison of the above table with those to which 
reference will now be made. This comparison 
will show that year by year, and in the same pro- 
portion as the issue of State bank paper increased, 
there Was @ Corresponding increase of the im- 
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% poris of foreign goods, and ofthe sales of the pub- 
& lic lands; and in the same proportion did the 
3 Siates increase their indebtedness by the issue of 
3 State bonds, 
Yy The imports of foreign goods were as follows: 
a 1830 - - - $170,876,920 
8 1831 - : + 103,191,124 
¥ 1832 - - - 101,129,266 
~ 1833 - - - 108,118,311 
= 1834 - - - 126,521,332 
> 1835 - - - 149,895,742 
"2 1836 - . - 189,980,035 
S 1837 - - - 140,959,217 
= This table shows an increase, in the six years 
ly of bank expansion, of one hundred and nineteen 
i millions of dollars, and an increase pari passu for 
‘& each year with the increase of bank issne; and a 
8 falling off from this, of forty-nine millions in 1837, 
5 when the baffks suspended. 
S$ The following table will show the effect of this 


excessive expansion of State bank paper in the 
sales ofthe public lands during the same years: 
1833 - " ° - $3,967,681 
1834 - - - - 4,857,600 
1835 - - - - 14,757,600 
1836 - . - - 24,877,179 
An increase in three years of twenty-nine millions 
of dollars, and an increase for each year in propor- 
tion as the State banks expanded. 
_ Particular attention is now invited to the follow- 
ing table, showing the increase of the debts, which 
exhibit similar results to those of the above tables. 
Itcommences with the year 1820, prior to which 
ae comparatively, no debt had been contracted 





States. 
Table showing the increase of State debts. 
From 1820 to 1825 - . = $12,790,728 
“ 1825 to 1830 - - 13,679,689 
——-——— $26,470,417 
‘Gi: eee 
to - . . 
——— 148,996,161 
175,466,578 
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Total increase from 1820 to 1849 . : 
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In the above table is not included the small debt 
contracted by the States prior to 1820; nor does it 
include the debts of the cities, nor that of Florida. 
This table most clearly exhibits the fact that, as 
the State banks expanded their circulation, in the 
same proportion, year after year, did the States 
swell the amount of their debts, and flood the stock 
market with their bonds. From 1830 (very shorily 
after which time this expansion commenced) to 
1835, the debts thus contracted by the States 
amounted to forty millions of dollars. In the three 
years which followed—-when this expansion was 
the greatest--the debis contracted by the States 
amounted to fifty-five millions of dollars. 

It is submitted, sir, whether these facts do not 
prove, beyond ail doubt, that, during the seven 
years intervening between the years 1830and 1538, 
there was an excessive issue of State bank paper, 
and that the consequences flowing from this exces- 
sive issue have not been the immense load ef debt, 
individual and public, under which the country 
now groans; and that derangement in the currency 
and exchanges, which paralyzes the energy and 
enterprise of the people. 


Thus far, sir, [have concurred with the mem- 
bers from Ohio and Mississippi, in ascribing the 
depression of the business of the country to the 
excessive issues of State bank paper. It may now, 
sir, with propriety, be asked, what causes con- 
tributed to this great multiplication of State banks, 
and this extraordinary expansion of their circula- 
tion? Why was it that, during the particular pe- 
riod intervening between the years 1830 and 1837, 
this great expansion should occur? It.was an ex- 
traordinary eventin our history as a people; and, 
the inquiring mind will add, mustehave been pro- 
duced by some extraordinary cause. To what 
causes, then, can be traced this excessive issue of 
State bank paper? 

One of the cMises producing the effects which 
have been described will, it is thought, be found in 
the refusal to recharter the old United States Bank 
as a national institution, or else to establish a new 
institution in lieu of it. When it was. understood 
that the charter of that institution would be suf- 
fered to expire, and that no national bank would 
be created as a substitute, the anticipated with- 
drawal of the paper of that institution from the cir- 
culation of the country impressed upon the public 
mind the necessity of creating some other substi- 
tute for the circulation thus about to be withdrawn. 


A slight survey of the history of the times will 
render the necessity thus created apparent. In the 
year 1830, we had a currency equal to that of any 
country in the world. We had a national bank, 
the paper of which was at par in every part of this 
widely extended republic. The State banks, then 
comparatively few in number, were in a sound and 
prosperous condition, and enjoying the confidence 
of the community in their respective spheres of 
circulation. While these two agencies thus fur- 
nished an undoubted circulating medium for the 
business of the country, that national bank was 
fulfilling, to admiration, all the duties of fiscal 
agent of the Government, collecting and disburs- 
ing the public money, without expense to the Gov- 
ernment, and transmitting public money to the 
most distant points in the Union, with ease, safety, 
and despatch. How sadly, sir, does this picture 
contrast with that presented by the present state of 
the currency, exchanges, and finances of the coun- 
try! In 1829, a bitter and unrelenting war was 
commenced upon this national bank; in 1832, a bill 
to revive its charter received the Executive veto; 
and in 1833, the public deposites were removed 
from its vaults. popular President, sustained 
by an overwhelming popularity, and backed by a 
powerful and devoted party, very soon took de- 
cided ground, not only against the old bank, but 
against the creation of any new bank in lieu ot it. 
The charter of the old bank was to expire by its 
own limitation in 1836, and shortly thereafter its 
paper was to cease to circulate. [f, in view of 
these facts, we go back to the period betyeen 1833 
and 1836, it will be found. that the argumént which 
was used, and which influenced the popular mind, 
was something like this~especially in the West: 
That the paper of the United States Bank constituted 
almost our entire circulation, and that entire circula- 
tion was about to be withdrawn from the business 
of the country. Business conld not be transacted 
without a circulating medium. What, therefore, 
can be done? What substitute can he adopted? 
The only reply that could be made to this state of 
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facts, and to this inquiry, was, that State banks 
must be created, as the only means that was left 
of supplying the vactum which would be left in 
the currency of the couhtry when the paper of the 
Bank of the Unittd States should be withdrawn. 
And thus it may be said, without the fear of con- 
tradiction, that the anticipated withdrawal from 
circulation of the paper of the United States Bank 
imposed upon the country the necessity of creating 
State banks as substitutes. 

The influence of this necessity was not limited 
in its operations. It was felt by every section of 
the Union, by every State, and by all parties. Un- 
der its influence the different States went vigor- 
ously to work; and, in seven years, created 357 new 
State banks. Iovfluenced by this necessity, acting 
without concert, and stimulated by oiher canses—to 
which allusion will presenldy be made—they over- 
acted, as demonstrated by the above tables, and as is 
witnessed by the general prostration of the business 
of the country. 

I have said there were stimulating causes for 
this over-action—this multiplication of State banks, 
and their excessive issue of paper. These stimu- 
lating causes will be found in the action ‘of the 
Democratic party, then wielding the power of the 
country. When the United States Bank had been 
defeated by them; when they had determined that 
no other national bank should be created, holding, 
as they did, the whole power of the country, they 
were responsible to that country to supply a substi- 
tute for the circulation of the United States Bank, 
which, by their action, was to be withdrawn. That 
they felt the force ofthis responsibility, is evidenced 
by their acts. As substitutes for a national bank, 
they advocated the creation of State banks; and, 
when created, they encouraged and stimulated 
them to increase their circulation, by discounting 
freely to the people. On this point, sir, I beg leave 
to cite the proof. 

In his message delivered in December, 1834, 
President Jackson says: 

“Happily, it is already illustrated that the agency of such an 
institution (the Bank of the United States) is not necessary to 
the fiscal operations of the Government. The State banks ere 
found fully adequate to the performance of al! services which 
were required of the Bank of the United States, quite as 
promptly, and withthe same cheapness. They have maintain- 
ed themsetves and discharged all these duties, while the Bank 
of the United States Was still powerful, and in the field as an 
open enemy; and it isnot possible to conceive that they will find 

greater difficulties in their operations when that enemy shall 
cease to exist.’ 
In his annual message of 1835 he further says: 


“The experience of another year has confirmed the utter fal- 
lacy of the idea that the Bank of the United States was neceesa- 
ry, asa fiscal agent ofthe Government. Without its aid as such— 
indeed, in despite of all the embarrassments it was in its power 
to create—the revenue has been paid with punctuality by our 
citizens; the business of exchange, both foreign and domestic, 
has been conducted with convenience; and the cirevlating me- 
dium has been greatly improved. By the use of the State 
banks, which do not derive their charters from the Generai Goy- 
ernment, andare not controlled by its authority, it is ascertained 
that the money of the United States can be collected and dis- 
bursed without loss or inconvenience; and that all the wants of 
the community, in relation to exchange and currency, are sup- 
plied as well as they ever have been.” 


In his anrual message of 1836, the President re- 
iterates the same oe {n his report of Decem- 
ber 4, 1833, upon the removal of the deposites from 
the Bank of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury takes broad ground in favor of State 
banks as fiscal agents of the Government, and as 
the means of supplying the country with: facil- 
ities for exchange and a general currency. He 
says: 

“And by agreements among themselves to honor each other's 
notes and drafts, they are providing a general currency, at Jeast 
as sound as that of the Bank of the United States; and will af- 
ford facilities to commerce, and in the business of domestic ex- 
change, quite equal to any which the community have hereto- 
fore enjoyed. ‘There has not been yet sufficient time to perfect 
these arrangements; but enough hos already been done to show 
that, even on the score of expediency, a Bank of the United 
States is not necessary either for the fiscal operations of the 
Government or the public convenience; and that every object 
which the charter to the present bank was designed to attain, 
may be as effectually eccomplished by the State banks.” 

I might, also, in this connexion, quote largely 
from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
made on the 15th of December, 1834, on the mode 
of keeping and disbursing the public money, I 
will only say, in relation to that report, that it was a 

jabored argument, from beginning to end, to main- 
tain the positicn that State banks could be used as 
well, if not better than a nationa] bank, as fisca} 
agents of the Government, and as the medinm of 
supplying a currency tothe country, and regulating 
and facilitating the exchanges. 1 might also refer 


to the speeches of the prominent men of that party 
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in both branches of Congress, to prove the same 
point; but I submit whetherI have not adduced 
sufficient evidence to prove the assertion that the 
party then in power did advocate State banks as 
substitutes for a national bank, as fiscal agents for 
currency and for domestic exchanges. I have 
cited the recommendations of the President and 
his cabinet, the constituted organs of that party for 
three successive years; and this seems to me all 
sufficient. It istrue thatthey had not the power 
directly to create State banks; bat, by the influence 
which they exerted over their party throughout the 
whole country, they did have the power to do so 
indirectly. The opinions and wishes of the Pres- 
ident and his cabinet, when expressed in the 
solemn form of messages and reports, were re- 
ecived by a well-drilled party as proceeding ex 
cathedra, and each member of the party manilest- 
ed his devotion by his efforts to carry these opin- 
ions and wishes into practical effect. It was this 
influence, operating throughout the length and 
breadth of the republic, that was felt in iis effects 
upon the State Legislatures in the years to which 
I have referred. The high priest of the party 
here waved his wand, and State banks sprungjinto 
existence as by magic. 

Can I be mistaken in this view which I have 
taken of the subject?’ I might invoke the recollec- 
lection of every individual to su-iain me; but I 
prefer to appeal to written evidence, written at the 
time when the events were transpiring, by one 
who well understood, and spoke by authority, the 
wishes and fears and hopes of his party. The 
editor of the Globe, the official organ, thus writes 
in December, 1833, in a tone of triumph: 

“The cealition have labored in vain; every Western State is 
about to establich a State institution, Ohio, TaJiana, Illinois, 
Miesour!, and Kentocky, are reeolved to take care of them- 
selves, and no longer depend on the kind guardianship of Biddle, 
Ciay, & Co.” 

I think, sir, 1 have shown that the party then in 
power, by the means to which reference has been 
made, advocated State banks, and stimulated the 
States to the creation of that batch of State banks 
established between the years 1830 and 1837. I 
now proceed to establish the other position—that 
the same party stimulated the State banks to in- 
crease their circulation, to “extend their accom- 
modations to individuals.” This part of my task 
isaneasy one. In his message, communicated to 
Congress December 3, 1833, the President says: 

“Taro happy to know that, through the good sense of the peo- 
ple, the effort to get up a panic has hitherto failed; and that, 
through the increased accommodations which the Sate banks 
have been enabled to afford, no public distress has followed the 
exertions of the banks.” 

In 1833, the public sapeeinn were removed from 
the vaulis of the United States Bank, and placed, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, in certain State 
banks selected for that purpose. It will be remem- 
bered that, during the years following this removal, 
and up to 1836, there was a very large accumulation 
of surplus revenue in the national treasury, amount- 
ing, at one time, to forty millions of dollars. When 
this surplus revenue had thus been placed on de- 
posite, these State banks received from the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury the following instructions: 

Treascry DEPARTMENT, 
; September 26, 1833. 

Sin: The Girard Bank has been selected by this department 
as the depository of the public money collected in Philadelphia 
and its vicinity; and the collector at Philavelphia will hand to 
you the form of a contract proposed to be executed, with a 
copy of his instructions from this department. 

The deposites of the public money will enable you to afford 
increased facilities, and to extend your accommodations to indi- 
viduals; and, as the dutics which are payable to the Govern- 
ment arise from the business and enterprise of the merchants 
engaged in foreign trade, it is but reasonable that they should be 
preferred in the additional accommodations which the pubiic 
deposites will enable you to give, whenever it can bed ne 
without injustice to the claims of other classes ef the commu. 
ris full bed 

lam, very respectfully, your obedient eervant, 

: . B. TANEY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
To the Presipent or THE Girarp BANK, __ 
Philadelphia. 

Similar instructions were sent to the other de- 
posite banks. 

I might proceed, sir, and multiply proof upon 
proof to susiain each of the positions which I have 
assumed; but I rest upon these, under the belief 
that they will carry conviction to every candid 
miod. I have attempted to give a summary view 
of this, the first experiment upon the currency of 
the country. We were told, when this experiment 
was going on, that this State bank system would 
work well as the fiscal agency of the Government; 
that it would supply the country with a good cur- 
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rency; that it would regulate the exchanges. Has 
it done sot No, sir. The answer will come u 
from every corner of the republic, that this experi- 
ment—this State bank system—has ruined the cur- 
rency of the country, deranged the exchanges, and 
left a legacy of debt upon almost every citizen, up- 
on the States, upon the General Government,which 
it will require years of toil, economy, and prudence, 
to remove. 

This has been the result of the first experiment 
upon the currency, and it would have been well for 
the country if it had been the last; but there was 
another. When the number ot State banks had 
been multiplied by the causes to which allusion 
has been made; when, under the stimulating pro- 
cess applied bythe party then in power, these State 
banks had expanded the paper system to the giant 
proportions which it assumed in 1835 and 1836, its 
speedy downfall was foreseen by all thinking men. 
A change then came over the dream of the pary 
styling itself Democratic. As rats leavea sinking 
ship, they sought to fly from the overgrown fabnc 
which they had erected, and which was about to 
falland crash them. That party which so lately 
hetl advocated and created Siate banks, now de- 
nounced them. ‘They commenced a war upon 

tate banks as bitter, as unrelenting, as that 
waged by them against the United States Bank. 
That war was waged by the specie circular, by the 
manner of executing the deposite act, by every 
means by which a powerful and well-organized 
* rty could operate upon public sentiment. It has 

een shown that, by their action, they induced an 
excessive expansion of the issue of State bank pa- 
per; by the war which they now waged, they pro- 
duced suddenly its contraction. How this sudden 
contraction affected the community, induced to 
contract debts by the expansion, it were needl¢ss 
to relate. 

li produced a revulsion which swept like a storm 
over the business world; and, like the storms which 
rage over the ocean, ii has left its wrecks behind it. 
The currency and exchanges of the country are 
allin ruins. Millions upon millions of debt hang 
over the States and General Government, and their 
credit is almost wrecked. But this is notall. What 
wreck has been made ofthe hopes, the happiness, 
the fortunes of thousands of honest men now hope- 
lessly bankrapt!—men whoare honest, energetic, 
enterprising; possessing all the qualities which 
make the good citizen, the man of business; with 
friends who love them, with wives and children 
who look to them for support; thus they are ru'ned 
in fortune, ruined in hope. The storm has passed 
over, and left them like stranded wrecks upon the 
seashore, hke fallen oaks in the path of the whirl- 
wind! 

It was to relieve the sufferings which had been 
brought upon the country by the state of things 
which has been described, that the bankrupt law 
was passed at the extra session. Whatever may be 
said against that law, it has proved the rainbow of 
hope to thousands; ithas gone asa messehger of 
mercy, of joy to the hearts of thousands of wives, 
mothers, and daughters, who, until then, were al- 
most broken-hearted. 


That party which had so lately advocated the 
system of State banks as fiscal agents for currency 
and exchange, now fiercely denounce all banks; 
they become the advocates of gold and silver, as 
the only constitutional currency. From the one ex- 
treme of an excessive paper issue, they rushed to 
the other of an exclusive metallic currency. Were 
it not for the fear of being tedious, I might read 
the recorded promises with which they ushered in 
this golden age. It was ssid that a golden stream 
was to flow up the waters of the mighty Mississip- 
pi; that this radiant flood would overflow its wide 
valley; that every substantial farmer was to have 
his long purse filled with these “yellow boys,” shi- 
ning brigatly through the interstices. But, alas! 
they deceived themselves, and deluded others; that 
golden age has never dawned; these bright prom- 
ises were never fulfilled: and where is that stream 
of gold ghat was to flood the valley of the Missis- 
sippi?. ‘Throughout that broad valley, Echo an- 
swers, Where? 

From the thigh of this golden humbug sprang the 
syb-treasury. The existence of this, the second ex- 
periment, was but short. It owed its existence to 
executive power-~to party drill--and not to the pop- 
ular will. It was not nursed by popular affection, 
because it had nosympathy with the wishes, the 
feelings, the hopes, or the interests of the people; 


H, of Rep, 


it stood aloof from the people, and spoke 

the cold tone, “the avaraasent vill di 
itself, and let the people take care of themse| 
By one of the most signa revolutions of py, 
sentiment which history records, the people 
the full majesty of their might, and, by the lend 
of 1840, peaceably changed their rulers, ang hu 
from power and place that party which had 
long years abused theirconfidence, and eXperin 
ed upon their happiness and their interest, 194 
ruin of their prosperity. But this mighty sey 
tion has been rendered fruitless by the death of, 
and the treachery of another, of the high » 
chosen by the people to carry out their wyjj, 
lamented Harrison, at the close of a long |ife 
splendent with the renown of his lofty public's 
Vices, rich in the well-earned affections of the » 
ple, was called by them, by acclamation, from | 
retirement, and commissioned to carry out i 
will—to reform the corruptionsof the Governmes 
and restore prosperity to the country. Scareely} 
he entered upon this high trust, when he was cq) 
from his Jabors on earth (as we trust) to a by 
and brighter world. Had he lived, I believe 
hopes of the country would have been realized. 
instead of that gloom which now pervades the » 
tion, all would have been joy and hope—the 
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and hope of renewed life, under the certain brig 
prospect of better days. 

{t was, sir, the opinion of this Congress (as]y 
emnly believe it was of a majority of the peopid 
that a national bank was necessary to correc 
evils under which the country is now laberia 
This Congress has, by two deliberate acts, expr 
ed its opinion that a national bank was the reme 
for these evils; that it would supply to the couy 
a souud currency; that it would equalize the ef 
changes; that it would restore confidence and cred 
it to the business of the country. These two ge 
have both been vetoed by President Tyler. Wy 
ever credit or whatever blame may justly be dy 
to the act by which this remedy has been deteatej 
by which the wishes of the people have been thwa 
ed, and the evils which have so long afflicted; 
country have been continued—to him that creditg 
that censure belongs: Congress has performed, g 
this question, its whole duty. 


REMARKS OF MR. CUSHING, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the House of Representatives, July 21, 1842-0 
the reduction of the navy. 


The Honse being in Committee of the Whole 
the amendments of the Senate to the naval appro 
priation bill— 

Mr. CUSHING said that the gentleman fron 
Tennes ee {Mr Jonnson] had complained of othen 
for diverging from the question; and yet, when pro 
fessing to advance arguments against the Senate 
amendment, had not mentioned one which had th 
least bearing upon the subject. 

He had asserted that the appropriations of this 
year exceeded those of the last by two and a half 
millions. He demanded the proof. 

[Mr. Jonson denied that he had said so; ant 
proceeded to explain ] 

Mr. Cusuina supposed the gentleman had mt 
meant what he said; but such had been his lan 
guage. Mr. C. presumed he meant to say thal the 
estimates of the Secretary had exceeded the op 
propriations of the last year by the amount he me 
tioned. 

if the fact were so, it was no argument on the 
qe of concurring in the Senate’s amendments 

he real question was, (and the only question) 


whether it was proper or not to add $400,000 to the 


amount in the House appropriation bill. On thst 
question the gentleman had not thrown one particle 
of light; he had not touched it, nor approached it 
in any way. The true inquiry was, what would & 
the indebtedness of the navy at the end of the yeat 
1842? If that were $400,000 more than the Hous 
bill appropriated, then the Senate’s amendment 
ought to be concurred in. The general principle 
was, that the appropriations in each — should 
meet the obligations of that year. Now, he be 
lieved that the amount proposed by the Senate ws 
near to the sum which would be actually needed 0 
discharge the debt of the navy, and at any rate did 
not exceed it, but was, in fact, less, 
The gentleman, instead of showing by figures 
that this was not the case, had inveighed a 
an alleged increase of the personal military sireng’ 


augo 


lan acc 
ation, 
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’ ovement 
ily, rou CONG+++-2D Suss. Reduction of the Navy—Mr. Cushing: H. of Reps. 
f Repx navy. He had asserted that the Secretary | ing the bill, he was ready to sacrifice the navy of vested in them by the Constitution. Let not gen- 
aided to the navy 3,000 officers and men. He |; his country. This was an appeal to men’s pas- tlemen, on that account, refuse to pay the debts at 
© to then nied to know what Secretary had done this. || sions; and it was brought as a financial argument the Government. Let not the House run a tilt 
take ntleman show it, if he could. Mr, C. against providing for a balance of $400,000 which against the windmill of a supposed question of 
hemsei “ad the fact. What Secretary had made sach |} would be due, and must be paid. power, which had, in reality, no existence. He 
Of nM gddition? Had Secretary Badger? Had Secre- | The geutleman said it was a question of power. trusted the amendment would be concurred in by 
Ople 1 Upshur? He crlenen the eran jf A question of power? Why, what question could the House. 
the elee it, it was on ad the Ho ais ae hk at || there be in the case? Had not the Senate power to ie oi 
sand hy tleman wae hall Ouse to reject the Sen- |! amend a bill from this House? Hovse or RePRESENTATIVES, Aug. 3, 1842. 
ich hag amendment °. Pate nadie?  Vske M [Mr. Jounson explained. He had referred to The House being in Committee of the Whole 
eXperinmsome explana McK , Loe i. te “iT. i! appointments made without law. ] on the bill respecting the reorganization of the 
Test, to pana and Mr, McKay, relerring to a former Mr. Cusuine said he had not reached the,subject || army— 
shty rep of the debate. ] - 4 re his addi of appointments yet; and it was a different ques- Mr. CUSHING said he felt very little interest in 
eath of cam Was (rue a a . eae ae =e a tion, not involved in the amendment. The gentle- the proposed amendments to the bill. He sup- 
righ ap had gradua y, ye Cor ase Dag er, °Y || man’s appeal had been a naked appeal to the pas- posed that the present Congress had its predestined 
will, one Secretary, but by Vongress, under the es- |! sions of the Flouse; and, to gratify pride, he called work to perform, which was to reduce the Govern- 
ong ished policy of the poreeoen for the gradual them to sacrifice the navy, and declared himself ment toa state of general prostration, so that there 
Public peaseofthe navy. But ag that factto do || jeady for such an alternative. might devolve on a new Administration the task 
Of the nin the issue NOW pending? The only practical Mr. C. considered it as a great misfortune of the of resuscitating and restoring it. Mr. C. should 
D, sion Was, what wonld be the debt of the navy |) present period, that the several departments of the || offer no further opposition to any. bill for retrench- 
Y out ; p ember, 1842? The increase, if too great and Government seemed to be trying questions of ment and reform; but he could not sit silent and 
overnn pi might be a good argument why Congress power between themselves; and those, too, of the suffer it to be inferred that he acquiesced in prin- 
carce] ald pass laws to limit and regulate a peace es- || most recondite and delicate description. It was ciples he deemed most erroneous. 
> WAS caljgummmishinent; but surely , the Go argument for re- obvious that, if we would carry on a complex sys- It was to him immaterial whether this was called 
loah ing to pay the debis of the Government; it fur- || em jike ours, there must be a discretionary for- a bill for the reorganization or the disorganization 
believe bed no Valid excuse for rejecting the honest || pearance among its departments towards each of the army; it was a bill, at all events, for the re- 
ilized jms of men who had labored for their money, || other, Without this, the Government could not duction of the army; and he stood for the institu- 
des the page were justly wee it. k with'th long continue to exist. Had we not quite trouble tions of the country as they were. 
e—the jum. C. could i oe ar win. tae ae that, || enough with the questions of power between Con- He had been told that “sTaNDING aRMuiss” were 
tain brigimmmie the gentleman trom tennessee was ‘aying || gress and the Executive, without starting new ques- || natural causes of apprehension in free republics: 
( . i : 2c n el T ’ 
paugmentation of the personal force of the navy | tions between the two Houses of Congress? What and the argument thence deduced was that our 
Ss (as Igjguman accusation at the door of the existing Admin- || yiohthad gentlemen onthat floor todebate speeches army in this country ought to be reduced. Now 
he peopmmation, it had, by his own admission, been grow- || made in the Senate chamber, and to comment on when he was told that there was cause to apprehend 
correct as well under former administrations as under them? } ‘ ‘ pre 


« and was nothing more than the result of that 
dinal policy of this Government—the gradual 


It is said the Senate has done the same thing. It 


danger from the army of the United States, he 
looked at it, first, as a physical question. Could 



















































Ss €xpre f its naval power might be so; but that did not justify the House: two one man be feared as being able to resist and overs 
he remeifime aor olie =, 2 Did the ent] wrongs did not make a right. It was one of the come 2,500 men, and so destroy their liberty? That 
'e coun it Ao ee wea if it wane aoe features of disorganization which marked the day. was the relative proportion. Why, the old ladies 
~ the eg Tee for it? Reall from the tenor ae The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr Meeiwetuer, } in the country could brain them with distaffs, if 
and Cred pena atte eae one would hase nth . by an admitted fiction which deceived nobody, had need were, As a physical question, then, there 
fs ed that Martin Van Buren or Andrew Tislern been permitted to take up, discuss, and reply to were not two sides to it. 

ly be dame been the American Government. He had oes in the es ae eo , of order, But, as a moral and a political question, was it 
deleateg edabout their expending so much and so much || 22¢ WS one symplom of the Cownward progress true that we had come to dread our Jittle army? He 


of our political affairs. And what made it worse, 
the speeches of Mr. Bayarp and Mr. Cuoare thus 
animadverted upon were distorted, exaggerated, 
and replied to with great indecorum. 

Because the Senate happened to hold the opinion, 
and to avow it, thatthe power of appointment is 
in the President, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, was that any argument why we must reject 
their amendments to a bill from this House? Ad- 
mitting it to be constitutionally a fallacy, must we 
therefore vote to sacrifice the navy? That woun!'d 
be a very extraordinary argument, even if the 
position of the Senate were obviously false. But 
was itnotundeniably true? And because Senators 
had uttered a mere truism, which was unpalatable 


admitted we had hereditary apprehensions of a 
standing army—prejudices derived from the days 
of the Revoluticn; but of what sort of a standing 
army? An army of foreign mercenaries quartered 
on the culonies by the mother country,—that was the 
object of our fathers’ dread. But did the just rea- 
sons of apprehension in their bosoms apply to an 
army of our own? Were they good reasons why 
seventeen millions of people, allowed and accus- 
tomed to bear arms, should dread ten thousand? 
Certainlv, there was no reason in the physical as- 
pect of the matter. And had we any more, if re- 
garded in its moral or its political aspect? 

Mr. C. looked back to our history to find what 
of danger bad occurred in reference to the influ- 


thenavy, Who were they?’ Was it they who 
propriaied the money of the people, and applied 
ceoding totheir pleasure? No; it was Congress 
ohad made the appropriations, and it did not be- 
me the gentleman to speak of itas though it were 
work of any department. 

Vhat would the gentleman have? Were we to 
rain the Navy Department from employing the 
vyofthe country? Were our ships of war to be 
mantel? Were they to be laid up to rot “in 
inary?” He never would agree to any such 
em. Ifthe policy of the Government, for. the 
twenty years, was a mistaken or false policy, 
the House say so, in the proper time and form. 
hat Was not now the question. The question now 
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nan from on paying just debts. to some gentlemen here, must the House reject the ence of our army, as contrasted with the history of 
of othen r.C, now referred to some of the bill and ruin the navy? the armies of other countries; and he was met by 
ar. U, remarks of 
. ) s SS is- « fact, th: > was p 
vhen pro genileman from Georgia, [Mr. Meniweruer,] The coplaint was, that Congress had not legis the fact, that there was not on the face of the globe a 


lated on the subject of a peace establishment of the 
navy. If so, whose fault was it? The President’s? 
—the Secretary’s? Surely not. And now, because the 
House had neglected its duty in providing and 
limiting a naval peace establishment, was it called 
to violate its duty, by refusing pay for the navy as 
it existed? 

There was no question of power in the case. It 


country where so little of even common justice was 
doneto military men. Our gallant officers won 
victories, and where were the distinctions and the 
honors they reecived in reward of them? Were 
they, as in the European world, blazoned with or- 
ders? marked by rank? loaded with wealth? Not 
at all. Nor were our soldiers better off. In for- 
eign lands, the corps which had distinguished them- 


> Senate's 


had insi . 
n had the o had insinuated that the Secretary made an 


ive and unfair demand upon the House for the 
y of the home squadron; and had, by implication, 
pated toMr. C. himself the concealment of facts 
ha view todeceive the House. The real fact 
d simply been that the appropriation asked for 
the Secretary was based on an estimate that lap- 
dover and extended beyond the limits of a fiscal 


ns of this 
nd a half 


L so; and 


had ne : ; was undeniably true that the President had the selves in battle had their victories painted upon 
his lan =i _ sn ~~ ee ee right to nominate to the Senate as many officers as the banners they bore; they were pointed out by 
r that the set whteh posititer: dr Cc quoted the ‘enidted the service, in his judgment, required, unless re- admiring crowds; and, to use a phrase from the 
2 — ; i : tle isp is ‘ ili ations % i 
the ap BBport of a speech of his made at the time. strained by law. Gentlemen who disputed this, most military of nations, they were “covered with 


were driven to the conclusion that nearly all the 


glory.” But here the case was reversed. It was, be 
officers in the navy were no officers at all; that they 


he men 


Another thing imputed by the gentleman from was about to say, with mean, gertainly with parsi- 


t on the fmmee"s!@ upon the Secretary, had been the sending || held no legal commissions. If the President and monious and stinted hand, that rewards were 
idments. double estimates for the pay of some of the || Senate could not make the promotions now before meted out of any sort, even when most richly 
nesiion) ME: 8S When a vessel estimated for as a receiv- || the Senate—-if there was no law for these promo- earned. 

00 to the Ee. “IP aflerwards went abroad. But this, instead || tions, then there was no-law for any of the ap- ' Was there any political cause to dread the army? 
On that ae ““VOlving double estimates, and an attempt to || poiniments and promotions which had been wide Had any of its officers, as such, invaded the }iber- 
particle fm \*, W8S @ common every-day occurrence. || for twenty-five years past; forthe present Execu- ties of their country, or done wrong to its Constitu- 
ached it M* COlutabus, for example, had been estimated || tive did but execute, in this respect, the law as tion? He knew of but dne case where eA 
vould be fm 52 cok ship; but when the Ohio came || executed by his predecessors, Madison, Monroe, || had even been imputed; and that was a case whic 
the year fmm” PO, the Columbus sailed, and the Ohio took Adams, Jackson, and Van Buren, had been so illuminated by the halo of victory, that 
2 House ce The same thing happened in regard to That it might be well for the power of the Presi- it had ceased to be thonght of in the sense of re- 
ndmett ate Columbia. It was a mere arrangement dent, in that respect, to be placed under some proach. It was not the fact that in this country 
rinciple fig °*°ange of ships. limitation, Mr. C. did not deny. Heconceded that |} men of the army often obtained large political 
should J There was one other most extraordinary argu- || there ought to be legisiation. Let the House pass a power. It never was derived from the army, but 
he be Ment against concurrence in this amendment, |} bill; let Congress enact a law fixing the maximum from their having commanded militia and mounted 
ate was Mich had been urged by the gentleman from Ten- || of appointments; but because this had not been done, volunteers. An individual entered the regular 
eed 0 Mimestee. It was an appeal to the blind esprit dw corps || let not gentlemen wreak their vengeance upon |} army as a lieutenant, and continued torise in it, by 


rale did 
figures 
eng 


the House—to its pride as a House; and the 
itleman had avowed the revolting determina- 
bn, that, rather than yield to the Senate by amend- 


the present officers of the navy. 
The President and the Senate proceeded un the 
law of the land; they exercised a power plainly 


a regular course of promotion, until he became a 
major-general: what roan had he for in- 
ing his country’s liberties} Did his personal 
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inflaence enable him to exert great and dangerous 
power at elections? Not at all. His profession 
separated bim, in a great measure, from the mass 
of his fellow-citizens, with whom it did not call 
him to mingle; and hence he was shut out almost 
from exerting any extensive civil influence. 


It was not asarmy officers that, since the Revolu- 
tion, any men inthis country had acquired great 
litical distinction. General Jackson and Genera! 
rrison, it was true, had both reached the Presi- 
dency; but they had both commanded vast bodies 
of militia forces in the camp and in the field, and 
that was the channel through which their influence 
had chiefly been obtained. 


The shifting nature, too, of the militia service 

reatly tended to extend this influence, by bring- 
ing greater numbers successively under its power; 
these, after serving for comparatively short pe- 
riods, again returned to the walks of private life, 
where they became voters. But all this had no 
application at all to the small army of the United 
States. 


But he had heard much abont the poverty of the 
treasury. Yes, we must retrench our army, be- 
cause, forsooth, of the poverty of the nation! The 
United States too poor to maintain an army of 10,000 
men! Where were the proofs of this poverty to be 
found? There was not a nation on earth, with the 
same population, so wealthy Tn all manner of mate- 
rial and resources as this. It was true that in par- 
ticular branches of business there did exist, at this 
moment, great depression. But was that poverty? 
True, the States owed two hundred imillions; but 
was that proof of poverty? If they owed this 
money, they held the money, or ils equivalent. 
They had not paid it back. And did the borrow- 
ing of two hundred millions from Europe, while 
the loan was still unpaid, impoverish the United 
States? On the contrary, it was, for the time, but 
a greater accumulation of wealth. We had re- 
ceived al] this money; and we had put it into va- 
rious works of internal improvement. Did this 
make us a poor nation? Was it poverty to own a 
railroad that cost five millions, or a canal that cost 
twenty millions? He could not understand what 
gentlemen meant by such an argument. To him, it 
seemed perfectly idle to talk thus. 


It was true we suffered great embarrassments in 
our commercial concerns. And what was the rem- 
edy? In a Government like the United States, 
abounding in immense resources of every kind, 
unsurpassed in its means of riches and strength, we 
had not a revenue equal to our public expenditure. 
What was to be done? According to the theory of 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Reynoips,] would 
that gentleman have us raise a revenut to meet our 
expenses? Such a plan would, one would suppose, 
be worthy of a statesman, end the first thing to en- 
ter his mind. But what would the gentleman do? 
He was not for any tariff; and to meet the case, he 
would demolish our existing establishments! W hat 
did the gentleman mean? Was the country to un- 
derstand that there was an organized party in that 
House who meant we should have no tariff¢’—no 
revenue? And then would they go home and 
chuckle over the public distress, because it was all 
done by a majority here? If they relied on any 
such culculation, they reckoned without their host. 
If no tariff should be passed, there would be buat one 
joint and several responsibiluy to the people; and 
it would rest andividedly and equally on both 
parties. There would be no escape for either of 
them. 


Sacrifice the establishments of the country, rath- 
er than raise revenue to maintain them! Mr. C. 
had no communion with such a line of policy. He 
held directly the contrary. He believed it was our 
first duty to look to our institations, and to discard, 
in comparison, all mere party objects. First in- 
quire what would place our establishments on a 
respectable and solid footing, and then go on and 
raise the revenue to do it. Mr. C. here took pleas- 
ure in rendering justice to the honorable and pa- 
triotic course of the chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee, [Mr. Stan.y;] although he was politically 
opposed tothe present Administration, yet he would 
not abandon the duty he owed to his country. Osi 
sic omnes! 

Was this a time in which we should disband our 
regimenis and totally disorganize our military 
force? Could we spare the services of our little 
army? Take a specific fact. Therefwere on our 


western border 70,000 Indians within striking dis- 
tance of the two capitals of Arkansas and Wiscon- 
sin. Did those States wish to be deprived of the 
presence of a military body, and of the aid of a mil- 
itary police?’ Did their Representatives say so 
here? On the contrary, had they not remonstrated 
and urged the pressing necessity of retaining a 
mounted force to overawe their dangerous neigh- 
bors? And what reply had been given to their 
Representatives} Had it been shown that a 
stfong portion of the army ought not tobe stationed 
there? Had the question been argued as a ques- 
tion of business? Not at all, 


lt is not a mere military question. When it was 
demanded that the force in the West should. be 
suffered to remain, gentlemen had said that I|linois 
could raise abundance of militia, if war broke out. 
No doubt, after war had broken out; (and no doubt 
it might be a very clever thing for the gentlemen’s 
constiiuents to have a mounted militia force called 
out; doubiless we should have here plenty of clainis 
for lost horses at double and treble prices in a short 
time after;) but the object was to prevent war. For 
what were troops maintained on the Indian frontier 
at this moment? For cartying on a wart?—for 
fighting? Notatall. It was to preserve peace, 
and to maintain a military police among those 
lawless tribes. 


Much undeserved: reproach had been cast upon 
our national character from the fact that the red 
men faded and vanished away from before the 
presence of the white race. They did so; but it 
was not the fault of the Government. The Goy- 
ernment had made all possible efforts to prevent it. 
The fact arose from their inherent, hereditary, in- 
curable, unconquerable attachment to a savage life, 
and their reluctance to organize for themselves a 
government for their own protection. And what 
was the consequence? The troops were taken away, 
and the Indians had no police of their own; they 
must, of necessity, be thrown into the hands of that 
most corrupt, flagitious, floating population, which 
always haunted the debatable land between civil- 
ization and barbarism. Unlicensed traders would 
go among them with their fire-water, would intox- 
icate them, blight their early attempts at agricul- 
tural industry, engage them in quarrels, and then 
turn those quarrels into the means cf greater inju- 
ries and more outrageous oppression. And now 
we found all the exasperations of past controversies 
still farther heightened by an additional infusion 
of Seminoles, transported thither in chains, and 
prepared to inoculate the old emigrants with a stil] 
deeper spirit of hatred and revenge. He was told 
that these people were fast escaping from the Gov- 
ernment depots, and spreading themselves in all 
directions. The result of such a policy must be, 
that, in the vain and futile pursuit of the phantom 
of retrenchment, gentlemen only created the neces- 
sity of greater ultimate expenditure. 


Let gentlemen look to the origin of the Florida 
war. Who now doubted that, had the commanding 
generals received from the Government, in the out- 
set, that small additional force they asked for, the 
disastrous, and wasteful, and humiliating conflict 
in that peninsula might have been wholly avoided? 
Just so it was with the Black Hawk war. The fact 
was now thoroughly established. And with this 
experience before their eyes, could gentlemen re- 
main regardless of the thousandfold greater causes 
of danger which now existed? Yet we were about 
to run once more upon the same fatal rock, and 
the same consequences might be expected to fol- 
low. 


Mr. C. said, however, that he had but little to 
urge against this bill: let it pass. In the wise ap. 
prehension that seventeen millions of people could 
not resist ten thousand, and could not pay them, let 
our public establishments be swamped under this 
spring flood of retrenchment and economy. Let 
gentlemen pass the bill. It would be but ephemeral 
in its duration. War would come, or wiser coun- 
sels would prevail. A new voice trom the people 
would come up to these halls, and exact speedy 
obedience. All that was now left undone would 
then be done, and well done. The army and the 
navy would be re-established. Then, and not till 
then, might we hope for better days. He would 
look, meanwhile, to the abundant, overflowing, ir- 
repressible means and energies of the American 
people, and trust to Providence for the future desti- 
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REMARKS OF MR. STANLY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
In the House of Representatives, August 29 1p 
On the bill to limit the sale of the public 

ar, and to authorize the issue o treasury 4 

in lieu thereof, to a certain amount, ' 

Mr. STANLY observed that he had always 
opposed to the policy of issuing treasury notes . 
he should hold himself bound to vote againg | 
passage of the present bill, did he see any ot 
mode of relieving the immediate and presgip 
igencies of the treasury. But as it was now 
tained that the Government could not succeed ; 
obtaining a loan, and as the revenue as at pre 
collected did not furnish the requisite snp he 
other course seemed left him but to vote for the }j 
For, even should the acting President of the U; 
ted States—(he called him the acting Preside 
for he acted per alios)—take it into his head to 
the tariff bill which had been sent him, it was } 
no means certain that the avails received under 
would at once meet the wants of the treasury ; g 
Mr. S. was anxious to prevent a sacrifice ‘of 
Government stock under its par value. 

While up, he would say ja few words in ansys 
to some of the remarks which had fallen from ¢ 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Prorrvrr.| 
worthy gentleman appeared to be in high 204 
hamor and very much tickled at the thought 4 
both the Whig and Democratic party had beg 
split up by the proceedings on this revenne bj 
He showed a sort of silent, inward, unspeakab 
joy, at the anticipation of the tale he should hg 
to tell to his constituents about the divisions 
dissensions in buth camps of the Captain’s op, 
nents. But Mr. 8. would advise him as a frien 
when he should meet the welcome smile of 
constituents, not to spoi) the pleasure of his rety 
by laying that false and flattering unction to }j 
soul. If the Democrats were split, he could 
sure him the Whigs were not; so far from it, t 
never had been more thoroughly united since 
4th of March, 1841; no, not since the day that Wj 
liam Henry Harrison was nominated by the Har 
risburg convention. Never had the Whig rank 
been more firmly united than at this moment. My 
S. felt, for himself and for his political friends, tha 
an immense load had been taken from off thej 
minds ; they felt like a boy who, after long suffering 
with the toothache, had at length been through the 
dentist’s hands; the tooth was oul; it was all over 
But let not the gentleman rely on any deceitiyi 
hope that, by’signing the tariff bill, Mr. Tyler would 
reconcile himself to his former Whig friends. The 
parted, it was true, with good feelings, with soft 
ened and with joyful feelings; but it was becan 
their conscience to!d them they had made a sacri 
fice, a great and painful sacrifice, for the welfar¢ 
of their country, and the unity and success of th 
party too. But let no man imagine that any treaty 
of peace had been entered into by the Whig party 
with John Tyler, or with his guard in that Hons 
whether with its head or its foot—where the gentle 
man from Indiana had been pleased to place hii 
self, but where Mr. S. did not place him. 

A voice—‘No, indeed, he is not the foot.”] 

f there was a single Whig in that House 1 
thought one whit better of John Tyler at this a 
ment than be did immediately after reading Mr 
Ewing’s exposé, Mr. S. did not know him. No: 
there was not one who could feel anything but the 
most profound contempt for the acting President 
the President who acted per alios, or rather wa 
acted upon. 

The gentleman had said that the distributia 
policy was gone, and gone forever; but the gen 
man was mistaken there too. Distribution gone 
No; the Whigs had nailed the flag of distributia 
to the mast, never to be taken down but when tht 
good ship that bore it sunk in the waves. Ds 
tribution ! distribution ! was to be proclaimed fro 
Maine to Louisiana as a part of the Whig c 
in the next Presidential canvass ; and that the get 
tleman would see. And the gentleman did gros 
injustice to the Whigs of New England, if, as be 
insinuated he supposed them to have played a de 
ceitful game, and thought they would abandon the 
distribution policy now that they had secured pr 
tection by a tariff bill No; they were in 
of such treachery. The gentleman would f 
that protection and distribution would go 
in the coming contest—the two mg would be 
wreathed together as were the flags of France api 
America in Me fields of the Revolution. Th 
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NLY 7 t an undivided front to their adver- || tleman from Vermont [Mr, Everett] to the gen- 
; ies, and, aS he trusted, would retrieve all the || tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Incersout] to join 
‘which treachery had inflicted upvun their || in a tariff bill for protection to their respective in-- 

29, 16 ) cause. '| terests. They saw the compromise act abandoned 
c stock ME. g. said he had been greatly amused at || by Democrats who had pleaded the loudest in its 
SUrY ug ng the gentleman from Indiana express, in favor, because they were determined to have a tar- 
. very strong terms, his preference of Mr. Ty- iff, cost what it would. Under these circumstan- 

ways b "over all the birds of the air, for our next Presi- ces, Mr. 8. had a bill proposed to his acceptance 
Notes; g 1, it was really entertaining to one who had from a Whig committee—a well-considered meas- 
1S ainst sed that gentleman’s former course here. ure coming from men of his own political senti- 
any of ,could forget, in the glorions and ever-memo- ments—a bill thoroughly discussed and matured; 
"essing » campaign of 1840, the shouts which pro- | ‘and he saw that, unless it should be ordered to its 
now from that gentleman in this hall, when, engrossment, they wonld have to go into Commit- 


tee of the Whole, and take the miserable, contemp- 
tible, Locofoco, Calhoun, two-year tariff of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. IncEr- 
soLL,] which, after all, gave no protection; and so 


succeed j ding about ten feet from where Mr. S. now 
At Preseals he roared al the top of his voice, “The prai- 
Supply, ye gre on fire!” when John Tyler was not once 


for the bj wi, of SO much as thought of by him; when 


if the U; name was thrust into the national song to fill should end in abandoning distribution, and losing 
Preside the choras ; when any other word of two sylla- protection too, Could he hesitate between two 
ead to sig. would have answered just as well. [A laugh] such measures. 

» It Was Millis it for John Tyler the gentleman shouted then? The gentleman from Indiana had rejoiced over 
od under . his shout wasthis: “Henry Clay! God bless a splitting-up of both the parties in the House; but 
ISUTY : g :! [wish he was President of the whole world!’ if there was any split, it was a split which had taken 


fice ‘of i {the gentleman forgotten this? Not he, though he 
semed to-think that others had. What had 


yged the gentleman’s feelings toward Henry 


place in the caucus (or conference, he believed they 
called it) of the Democrats. In that conclave the 


™M an question, as he understood it, was, whether they 


O from th 1 Could he point out one good reason for it? should or should not go fora tariff? Andthey hada 
1.) Thaliliet had lessened that man in his eyes? Had he debate among them on the miserable, contempti- 
high go with his principles? Had he turned his back ble, two-year tariff bill, as the best means of defeat- 
ought th »his friends, and gone over to their worst ene- ing the Whigs ; but Mr. S. was happy to be able to 
had beg Had he become corrupted by the desire of gain say that there had been enough of virtue in that 
venue billimbythehope of power? If Mr.S. was not mistaken, assemblage to refuse the measure with contempt. 
ispeakab gentleman would find that his constituents did It was spurned, and openly denounced as a contempt- 
ould ha think so. He believed they would tell him that, || ible Southern trick, as a despicable humbug; it 
1slons igh they could not make Henry Clay President was hooted out, and they finally broke up without 
D'S Oppoulmethe world, as the gentleman once wished to do being able to agree among themselves. 
S a friend} meant to make him President of the United After this execrable project had been treated 
Lie Of hile tes with the contempt it merited, Mr. 8. felt that the 
his rety Mr. S. had voted for the tariff bill, not as an act Whigs were bound to show the country that they 
HON to hi bmission to the Executive, but as an act of could provide a tariff such as would save the labor- 
Could asi to his country. He knew that something must ing men of New England as well as of Pennsyl- 
mM it, th jone to relieve the Government; and after hav- vania, who were Mr. S.’s countrymen and brethren 
Since thei expressed his sentiments of the veto, by voting as much as the laborers of the South, and who 
y that WIM the report of the gentleman from Massachusetts, were now pining in want from the ruinous compe- 
y the Haviiir. Apams,) he felt at entire liberty to vote for tition of the pauper labor of Europe. Yes; he had 
hig rankgMill to supply a revenue and furnish protection to felt it a duty of patriotism to protect these men—to 
ond Mi interests of the people. So far was a vote for protect them by an adequate tariff—a tariff which, 
S, thal 


report from binding any man that gave it to while it secured their honest industry from pros- 


| Off thei e against the bill, that its effect was the very re- tration, should relieve the treasury from embar- 
3 Sufferin . What was the issue presented? After a rassment and the public credit from dishonor, and 
rough theiiiugele of ten months, this Congress had, at length, should give the Government something with which 
S all over Miiree upon a tariff; but the President, surrounded to pay the debts of the last administration. This 
deceitalfi a gang of adventurers, political desperadoes, was whatthe Whigs had done. To use the beauti- 
‘ler would malignants, had been urged by their evil conn- ful language of an eloquent Senator, they had 
ds. te to sacrifice everything and anything, for the achieved a conquest over themselves; they had 
With sotMiiie of striking down the favorite measure of the wrestled down the indignant feelings of a proud 
'S becauseillian they hated ; and under such influences he ve- and just resentment, out of love to a country which 
€ a sac d the bill. This, Mr. 8. confessed, did, for a they would not ruin to inflict punishment, however 
© wel/utiive, fill every Whig heart with a spirit of indig- merited, on him who had injured it and insulted 
‘s of thet int resistance; and they felt, like their fathers of || themselves. 

ny (realy M@rolationary memory, that resistance to Execu- Mr. Saunpers here interposed. His colleague 
nee dictation was the first of duties. Butthe gen- || had alluded to a meeting of the Democratic party 

ous 


man from Indiana [Mr. THompson] had nob! 

the way in the painful task of repressing this 
and natural impulse, and making a noble sac- 
e of personal and of party pride on the altar 
his country. Nor, in the hour of trial, had the 
leman from Kentucky, [Mr. Anprews,] who 


in caucus, or conference, for the parposes of con- 
sultation. Mr. 8S. had attended that conference; 
and he could testify that no such proposition for a 
tariff, as his colleague had alluded to, had passed 
that meeting. It had been proposed, but was re- 
jected. Mr. S. had himself voted against it. The 


he gentle 
lace his 


at.”] 
use W 


this a i shared to the full the same indignant emotions, next morning, indeed, he had said to the gentleman 
ding Mr.Mien behindhand in following the magnanimous from Pennsylvania [Mr. Incersoi.] that if he 
im. Noi@ample. The report of the select committee would bring forward his bill in the House, Mr. 8. 
g but the them free to do so. They were then put on would vote to grant him leave, and thus avoid the 
a tord, by yeas and nays, as adopting a paper which necessity of requiring a vote of two-thirds to sus- 


nly accused the President of high crimes and 
Sdemeanors, and which, in round terms, de- 
red that he deserved impeachment, were it not a 
ste both of time and money to expend the highest 
sure of the Constitution onso very poor a creature 
John Tyler. This was Mr. S.’s excuse. There it 


pend the rules; without, however, pledging himself 
to vote either fur or against the bill. That was the 
part he had taken in the affair. The measure was 
far from having met the concurrence of the caucus, 
But though Mr. S. had thus acted in geod faith to- 
wards the gentleman from Pennsylvania, he had 
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vhen the Mod upon public record. But for this, he could not since seen a printed letter from that gentleman to 
es, Dik@iRve voted for this tariff bill. But now they were his constitutents, denouncing him and the others 
1ed fro as air—they had openly Poe it to the who had rejected his bill as “a set of Southern 
ig creed MiMorid thatthey had not yielded, did not yield, and fanatics.” Well; they were fanatics in the main- 
the gel B@ver would yield, to the dictation of John yler. tenance of their interests, as Southern men, against 
did gross hey had fixed the brand of public reprobation the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the inter- 
if, as beMMon his forehead ; there he stood—and, thanks to ests which he favored; and because they had thus 
yed a dei! there he would stand forever. stood up for the interests of their constituents, the 


ndon the 


What had they seen? An attempt at a cvalition gentleman had come out upon them with a very in- 


red pt Mi@tween the Democratic tariff men, and their polit- solent letter denouncing them as fanatics. Mr. 8. 
a ! opponents to obtain a tariff that should satisfy || said he should say much more, but that he did not 
uid fi t purposes of their constituents; and they were || see the gen'leman from Pennsylvania in his place, 
together Hii tight in this, ‘Their constituents required it and understood he had left the city. 

oe B® their hands, and they could not go home with- Mr. Wexter here called on the Chair to say 


owhetner this debate was in order? _ 
The Cau, afier some conversation. had passed 


‘an effort to accomplish something. They had 
- AMMO 8 sort of contract openly tendered by the gen- 













































































between Mr. Wexcer, Mr. Sraniy, and others, 
pronounced the debate to be not strictly in order. 

Mr. Sranuy said it had now passed by, and he 
would speak to the question before the House. He 
was opposed, in principle, to treasury note bills, 
and had been giving the reasons why he must vote 
for this one. Mr. 8.’s colleague [Mr. Sarwvers] 
had greatly misunderstood him, if he supposed him 
to say that the bill of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania had been adopted by the Locofoco caucas, 
He knew, and had said, it was kicked out. Bui 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Prorrit] was 
certainly right in saying there was a split some- 
where. There had been a split indeed ; and now 
the truth was coming out. ‘The Democrats too, it 
seemed, who had such a holy horror of caucusing, 
could themselves hold caucuses—no, conferences 
—when it suited their purpose. They had a grand 
caucus about a tariff; when the Calhoun tariff was 
voted down as a trick—a Southern humbog; and, 
in wrath at this, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Incersoxt] had, it seemed, written and pub- 
lished an mfamous letter— 

Mr. Saonpers. I did not say infamous: I called 
it an insolent letter; and such it was. 

Mr. Sranty. An “insolent” Jetter—better still. 
Now, after disclosures like these, Mr. S. would ask 
the people of these United States on whom the 
were to rely for a tariff of protection? His col- 
league had characterized even the wretched two- 
year tariff of the gentleman from Pennsylvania as 
a “bill of plunder.” He and his party were op- 
posed to all protection per se. And though they had 
not been able to defeat the tariff bill which the Whigs 
had passed for the relief of the country, they open- 
ly threatened to repeal it two years hence. This 
was the prospect the nation had to expect; and 
without a tariff bill, how was the Government loan 
ever to be repaid? 

Mr. Wetter again interposed. The gentleman 
was making a speech out of order—a political 
speech, which he was pledged to close by a call for 
the previous question. 

Mr. Stan.y said it was no wish of his to do so; 
and if the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Borrs] 
would release him from his pledge, he hoped the 
debate would proceed. But he would be glad if 
his colleague [Mr. Saunpers] would tell him who 
it was that declared in caucus that the tariff bill of 
the member from Pennsylvania was a contempti- 
ble Southern humbug. Who was it? 

Mr. Saunpers. I did not. 

Mr. Stanty. He did not. Well, bat who did? 
Mr. S. said these were glorious confessions—pre- 
cious confessions indeed. Even that miserable 
no-protection two-year thing was quite too strong 
for them; it was a “bill of plunder.” Hear it, peo- 
ple of America! And when and to whom will 
you look for the support of your Government when 
such men come into power? It was said the Dem- 
ocrats were to have the power next Congress. Mr, 
S. trusted in God they would. He wanted to see 
how Capt. Tyler would get on with a Democratic 
majority. What sort of a revenue bill might they 
expect, if even this Ingersoll bill was a bill of pluns 
der?—a bill for which those who voted were at the 
same time writing free-trade letters?’ Mr. 8. thanke 
ed his colleague for the interruption. Ithad brought 
out precious eonfessions; it had betrayed the tac- 
tics of the party. It showed that “Free Trade and 
Direct Taxation” was to be their motto, and the 
basis of their policy. 

But to return. The Whigs, as he said, had over- 
come themselves; they had not been ee by 
Captain Tyler; they bad not relinquished distribu- 
tion ; they stuck to it as a fundamental} element of 
party union. Their opponents demanded the Gov« 
ernment to be intrusted to their hands; and yet, 
sooner than yield this point of party pride, the pub- 
lic lands, they would see the country sink in ruin, 
without a revenue, without credit, and without a 
Government. Their conduct, as contrasted with 
that of the Whigs in reference to this same meas- 
ure, reminded Mr. 8S. of the famous judgment of 
Solomon. God appeared to Solomon in a dream, 
and asked him-what he would most desire) He 
chose wisdom; and his choice was approved of 
Heaven, and his prayer granted; he received a wise 
and understanding heart. Soon after; a case came 
before him for jadgment, in which two women 
each claimed to be the mother of an infant; and 
when, for want of sufficient evidence, it appeared 
impossible for him to decide whose the child real« 
ly was; the king ordered it to be divided by the 
sword between them, One of the women assented 
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to the sentence, as just; the other remonstrated 
with tears, and gave up her claim: thus the true 
mother was instantly discovered. So with the 
Whigs and their opponents. One claimed the lands 
for the States, the other for the General Govern- 
ment; and as neither would give them up, the 
country was in danger of being ruined. “Let it 
perish, then,” cried the Democrats; “we will nev- 
er yield.” “No,” cried the relenting Whigs; “ it 
must not perish ; take the lands; we give them up, 
but save our conntry!” Who could doubt which 
were the lovers of the country—its true friends? 
The people would understand. This was the prin- 
ciple, and the only principle, on which the Whigs 
had voted for the tariff bill, agreeing to strike out 
the distribution clause. They had yielded for a 
time, to save the country. And it was saved, and 
would yet live to be adorned by many a Whig 
President in the annals of its future glory, when 
the contemptible creature that now encumbered 
the chair of state had passed away into his origi- 
nal nothingness. 


Mr. Stany, in conclusion, wished to say that his 
constituents had sent him to that place not to repre- 
sent one single district of one single State, and to 
look at nothing on either side of the district line. 
They had intrusted to his integrity, and what they 
believed to be his patriotism, a seat in the Congress 
of the United States; to act and judge as one of the 
Representatives of the whole Union. They reiied 
on him to do that which should, on the whole, be 
best for the interest and prosperity of heir country 
—of their whole country. He had never forgot- 
ten their individual interests ; he had watched over 
them with more laborious diligence than over his 
own private concerns; he had attended as constantly, 
and lostas few votes, as most of his associates. His 
vote for the tariff bill might be misrepresented, 
but he should never regret it. On the contrary, he 
was proud of that vote; he exulted in having given 
it, at the price of his individual feelings, for his 
country’s sake. He had given it, too, for the sake 
of preserving harmony in the Whig party, because 
he believed that harmony to be identified with the 
salvation of the country. He had given it that 
John Tyler might not make us and our Govern- 
ment the laughingstock of the world. ‘The honor 
of the party was now safe. They had plainly de- 
monstrated their independence of Executive dic- 
tation, first by adopting the report of the gentle- 
man from Massachuselts, and again by sending Mr. 
Tyler a bill repealing the compromise proviso in 
the distribution bill. The report contained an ap- 
peal which would rouse every American bosom, 
and fire every American heart with resolution to 
destroy that odious kingly feature of the Constitu- 
tion—the veto power. 

Mr. S, knew his constituents; he knew the intel- 
ligence, the fairness, the generosity of the men; 
and when he met with them, he should tell them, 
without hesitation or disguise, that he blessed God 
he had been spared to live, and had breath to lis 
the word “ay” on the passage of the tariff bill. if 
was an upright act, if he ever performed one; and, 
so far from blushing at the remembrance, it would 
be the pride and consolation of his future days. 

Mr. 8., being bound by his pledge to Mr. Borts, 
renewed the motion for the previous question. 

Mr. Weuter and several other gentlemen press- 
ed him, and appealed to Mr. Borrs, who, as the re- 

orter in the confusion understood, released Mr. 

TANLY from his promise. 

Mr. Unperwoop instantly renewed the demand 
for the previous question. 

Mr. We ter claimed the floor, and a dozen other 
gentlemen occupied it, and deafened the Speaker 
with their cries. 

Mr. Borrs said he should not have withdrawn 
his demand for the previous question at the request 
of Mr. Sranty if he had supposed that that gentle- 
man would have madea party speech. He must, 
however, insist upon the demand; and the previous 
guestion being sustained, the House passed the bill. 


. SPEECH OF MR. IRWIN, 


OF.PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the House of Representatives, August 12, 1842— 
On the duty of Congress, in the present crisis. 
Mr. IRWIN rose, and referred to the remarks 

of the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 

—— {Mr. Ficimors,]} in the discussion of yes- 

terday. 

He sincerely regretted the tone of despondency 
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in which the gentleman had permitted himself to 
ipdulge, as to the popes of any measures bein 

passe this session for the relief of the country; an 

also the general character of his observations, which 
were calculated to create the impression that all 
chance for a tariff was atan end. The gentleman 
had shown a lamentable readiness to abandon al) 
hope and all effort on the subject. How stood the 
question? ‘The President had thought proper to 
withhold his Executive sanction from the bill which 
had been sent him by Congress, on Saturday last, 
to provide revenue from dues on imports, &c. 
He had assigned his objections; and it was now clear 
that no bill could receive his sanction which vio- 
lated the condition contained in the land distribu- 
tion act of the extra session. A grave and most 
solemn question must suggest itself to the mind of 
every member of both Houses of Congress: What 
should we do, under the circumstances? "What 
does an embarrassed and suffering people demand 
In a word, what is our duty now? Aban- 
don, in despair, the ship tothe breakers! Go home, 


| without a struggle, when the treasury is bankrupt, 
| the engagements of the Government violated and 
| dishonored, our affairs rushing headlong to ruin, 


and the people distracted! And why? Because 
the President had done what the Constitution— 


| which he is sworn to support, and which each of 


us is sworn to support--permitted him, in the exer- 
cise of his executive discretion to do—returned a 
bill, with his objections, to the House in which that 
bill originated! He had given us (what we all 
expected) a veto! And was it so--as had been 
stated by the gentleman from Massachusetts, ar 
Apams]—that the Executive could not recede from 
his ground, and the House could not recede from 


| its eee without dishonor and open disgrace? 


Then, in the name of God, where were we stand- 
ing? No revenue in possession, none provided, no 
means of paying public creditors, or keeping the 
Government in motion; and yet he was told that the 
House must stand upon the point of honor—must 
give up both Government and people upon a punc- 
trlio! 

He must be permitted to say that this was not 
the course which their duty as statesmen and legis- 
lators required. Gentlemen might enjoy all the 
honor which such a course might procure for them 
in certain quarters; but would it fulfil their duty to 
the country? The President differed from Con- 
gress on one subject, which had been presented to 
him in connexion with another subject, on which 
there existed no difference fatal to its receiving 
such action as the state of the country demanded: 
that difference of opinion was guarantied to him 
by the Constitution. It was, then, the Constitution 
on which gentlemen were making war, when they 
resolved not to yield the point of honor. It was 
the personal dignity of members of that House 
which must be preserved, at the sacrifice of all the 
interests of the country and the Government. For 
this, the treasury was to be left without a dollar of 
revenue; and the whole business of the people— 
their trade, manufactures, labor--to be lett to stag- 
nate and perish. For one, Mr. I. would never 


| consent to such doctrine; nor could he bring him- 


self to believe that it would be carried out into 
practice. It must not be. The people never 
would tolerate such an idea for a moment. 


He (Mr. 1.) was disposed to look at matters 


| with composure, and to do the best and the most 


he could for the couniry, in view of the facts 
which were staring them in the face. No consid- 
eration, no argument, no fact, could be urged for 
adjourning now, without making a proper tariff, 
and providing the ways and means to carry on 
the Government, that might not, with precisely 
the same force and propriety, be urged next ses- 
sion, next year, and the year after, if the party 
dominant in Congress should then be in power. 
If you insist upon distribution as a sine non 
now, your objection will be in full force next win- 
ter, and as long as you are in power; meanwhile 
what is to become of the country? He implored 
gentlemen to think of all this, and reflect well up- 
on their duty in what now was truly a crisis. 
He (Mr. 1.) had been pained and shocked to 
hear the idea recklessly suggested as to the danger 
of civil war growing out of this conflict of opin- 
ion between the Legislature and the Executive— 
a conflict anticipated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution—nay, authorized and provided for by that 
matchless instrument. Civil war, indeed! hy, 
Mr. Chairman, the people of this country wi 
permit no such thing. They will not suffer it. 
* 


* 


August, j 
H. of Rep. 


Sir, the breath of the people, like a whirhy; 

wrath, would sweep from the face of God’s a» 
the wretch who would dare to rear the stan; 
of civil war! Itis idle to harbor such thogpi 
it is wicked to express them. ' 


Mr. I. fully reciprocated the honest senjip 
of reprobation expressed by the venerable pa, 
from Kentucky, (Me Pore,} at the idea of iny 
king the God of battles on such an issue, Jpy, 
the God of battles! Better, far better, would jt 
come them all to invoke the God of mere 
love--Him who sent his only Son into this ey 
vindictive, and remorseless world, to preach pes. 
and goodwill amongst men—ihat He migh ; 
fuse a little of the spirit of moderation and of y; 
dom into their councils, and strengthen and » 
ble them faithfully to do their duty, their wh, 
duty, to a suffering country. He hoped nom 
of such language would be heard in that haji, 

Mr. I. said he had voted against the proviso 
tained in the land distribution law of the last » 
sion, which directed a suspension of the distri 
tion whenever duties on imports should be raise 
above twenty per cent. ad valorem; thus connecting 
the two subjects of tariff and distribution, and m 
king the fate of one dependent on that of the other 
He thought then that he foresaw the evils and t 
difficulties which might grow out of that unnece 
sary and unnatural connexion, and which we 
now realized. He thought then that accursed pre 
viso would prove, what it has proved—an obstacl 
and a camdting Shoot in the way of a satisfact 
and permanent adjastment, at this session, of tha 
greatest of all measures, the tariff. So thinking y 
believing, he voted against the proviso at theexiry 
session; and he did so as a sincere friend , 
the tariff. He was then, as now, in favor of dis. 
tribution, but of unconditional distribution; 
in his humble judgment, it would have beg 
tar better to have lost the land bill at the extra ses 
sion, than to have carried it with an anti-tariff pro. 
viso, which was destined to cut the throat either ¢ 
the tariff, or of the measure it was intended to pro 
tect. He believed that a majority of those who vo 
ted for that proviso now regret that they had ne 
voted ashe did. At the present session, he sgh 
had thrice voted to get rid of that proviso; he 
thrice voted for unconditional distribution. His 
object was to harmonize, so far as was in his pov- 
er, the action of the friends of that measure and the 
friends of the tariff. He wished to keep themto 
gether. Withthis view he voted for the tempor 
ry revenue bill—the twelve-line bill, as it was call- 
ed. He had voted for it on reconsideration, afterit 
had been sent back to us, the veto notwithstanding. 
Lastly, he had harmonized with the friends of dis 
tribution, in all his votes, on the bill which bad 
just been vetoed. Doubtful as he had been of th 
expediency of connecting the two subjects in one 
bill, and fearing, all along, the consequences which 
have happened, he chose to gratifyethe advocates of 
distribution by going with them, in the hope thai, 
when the crisis should come, the friends of distri- 
bution per se would not sacrifice the friends of a tar 
iff per se. He (Mr. I.) was a tariff-man anda 
friend of distribution; but he was a tariff man wit 
distribution, or or without distribution. He was 
the sincere friend of both; but, if he could not gé 
both, and had to choose, he would choose to take the 
more important of the two—and that was the tarifl 
He went for this above all other measures, because 
this alone would relieve the country. To attain 
this object, he was willing to make any sacrifice 
which aman of honor could make; and, in compat 
ison with this, friend as he was to that measure 
also, he considered the distribution principle sunk 
into utter insignificance. And yet things wert 
tending, fast tending, if they had not in fact already 
come to an issue between those two measures, (04 
conflict between the peculiar friends of a tariff and 
the peculiar friends of distribution. And was this 
an issue on which to separate, without any acti 
for the public relief? 

Because gentlemen were asked to restore the 
land revenue to a bankrupt treasury—toa Gor- 
ernment which had been compelled to return drafts 
dishonored; to allow bills drawn upon it to support 
our naval squadron in foreign seas,to return Wr 
der protest; to a Government which had been com 
pelled to send its agents among brokers and mo 
ney-changers at home, with authority to make 
loans below par, and, failing here, had been forced 
to seek assisiance in the money markets of 
countries;—because gentlemen were asked to givt 
this back, and not to take one or two millions ay 
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from the treasury of the Federal Govern- 
a to distribute among the States, (a paltry sum 
for the States separately, but a matter considered 
py the Executive of vast moment to the national 
fnances;) because they could not distribute a sum 
which, at the utmost, for many years to come, 
would not exceed sixpence a head for the people 


ea 0 in of this Union, must a l revenue, ail protection, all 
e. Inv relief, be whistled to the four winds} Gentlemen 
Would it had better not avow this to the farmers of the coun- 


ercy ang try, Who can get no market for their agricultural 


this ¢ roducts; better not tell this to the tottering manu- 
each pe; y cturer and starving mechanic. Beware! Such 
Might an issue may be as serious as, to his mind, its re- 
and of sult must prove certain. 

band en Mr. I. had said the highest estimate of the net 
Meir Who roceeds to be expected from the sales of the pub- 


aa Mon fie jands did not exceed $2,000,000 for vears to 
at hal), 


come. Sir, they may not exceed in amount 
rOviso eg 31,000,000. For this year it would scarcely be 
> last se three-fourths of a million of dollars! He had 
> distriby sought information at the proper department, and 


be ra found the Land Office estimate of total avails, for 













onnectip, the six months ending 30th June, 1842, to be but 
, and masa $383,051 82, to be divided amongst thirly States 
the other. and Territories, including the District of Colum- 


$ and th bia, pre rata, according to their federal numbers. 


UNDE ces The share of the State of Pennsylvania, which he 
ich we, had the honor in part to represent, is set down at 
irsed pro about $41,000. ‘That would be a little more than 
n obstac $80,000 per annum for the great State of Pennsyl- 
tisfacto yania, Here is the table. 
Of th Mr. I. then read the following: 
king, so ruimate of the distribution of shares accruing to 
the ex the Statesand Territories of the United States 
friend of and the District of Columbia, for the six months 
T of d ending 30th June, 1842, under the act of Ath 
On; and, September, 1842, prepared by the General Land 
Fhe Office, 12th July. 
arid pro Maine <P eae . $11,990 86 
either New Hampshire. - - - 6,794 51 
d to pro. Massachusetts . - - 17,613 74 
who vo Rhode Island - - - 2598 38 
had not Connecticut . - - - 7,401 78 
(Mr. L Vermont : - - - 6,970 58 
he ial New York . - - 57,993 11 
mn. His New Jersey - - - 8,906 64 
his pow- Pennsylvania - - - 41,162 57 
and the Delaware - - - 1,839 49 
them to. Maryland - - - 10,365 19 
empora- Virginia - - - 25,313 49 
vas call. North Carolina - - - 15,641 05 
, after it South Carolina - - - 11,068 56 
anding, Georgia - ~ - 13,824 60 
3 of dis. Alabama - - - 11,683 61 
ich had Mississippi - - - 7,104 73 
n of the Louisiana - - - 6,805 40 
- in one Tennessee - - - 18,049 99 
s which Kentucky - ° - 16,878 62 
cates of Ohio - - - 36,278.92 
pe that, Indiana - - - 16,375 78 
' distri- Illinois - - - 11,366 24 
of a tar Missouri - . - 8,605 08 
| anda Arkansas - - - 2.139 30 
D with Michigan - - - 5,068 11 
Te was Florida - - - 1,055 08 
not get Wisconsin : - - 738 75 
ake the lowa - - - 1,029 20 
e tariff, District of Columbia - . - 998 83 
ecause —_—--——- 
—_ , Totalamount - - - 383,651 82 
icrifice —— 
ompar- But, (said Mr. L,) Mr. Chairman, take the high- 
jeasure est average estimate, and the share to which Penn- 
e sunk sylvania will be entitled, for many years to come, 
s were cannot exceed from $150,000 to $200,000 annually; 
ulready a sum which, if given to his own immediate con- 
8, toa stituents, every dollar of it, would be but asa drop 
iff and in the bucket, in comparison with the losses they 
as this are now sustaining, and must continue to sustain, 
action ifthe present state of affairs endures, from depre- 
ciation in the value of their property, the products 
re the of their farms, their mines, their manufactures, 
Gor- their labor of-all sorts. On a former occasion, in 
‘drafis his speech in Committee of the Whole, on the 
apport revenue bill, he had shown the value, in 1840, of 
mM Un the products of labor employed in the mines and 
| com- manufactures of his district to have been about 
d mo $10,000,000. If there. be not some remedy soon 
make provided—-and he. knew none,. save the tarifi-— 
forced there will be, there must be, a depreciation of at 
other least 50 per cent.; perhaps worse even than that! 
O give When the people come to open their eyes as to the 
nS al actual state of the facts—when the farmers, and 
mechanics, and workingmen are told that the 
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The Veto Message—Mr. Irwin. 


measure of measures, a tariff to provide revenue to 
maintain the honor, integrity, and faith of their 
Government, to pay its debts and defray its ex- 
penses, and to protect their industry, is to be sacri- 
ficed for a mess of pottage—they will not long hesi- 
tate upon whose shoulders to throw the responsi- 
bility of their ruin. 

In the late presidential canvass, the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands, it was generally be- 
lieved, would not fall short of five or six millions 
annually, In this point of view, the land fund 
was naturally looked upon as a certain source of re- 
lief to the indebted States; and hence the question 
of distribution became quite prominent. But no 
man anticipated such embarrassment in the finances 
of the Federal Government. The national treas- 
ury was looked upon as, at all times, easily sus- 
ceptible of replenishment, and the present deplorable 
condition of the country was not Ssseen. On the 
contrary, it was believed that times (to use a com- 
mon phrase) could not be worse than they then 
were. Since then, however, the explosion of the 
banking system throughout the country, the con- 
sequent ruin of individuals, and discredit of State 
securities, have produced effects now visible in all 
the sources, from which the revenue of the Fed- 
eral as well as State Governments is derivable. 
In no one of these sources is the eflect more pal- 
pable than in that of the public domain. ‘The 
LANDs have ceased to yield their wonted harvest to 
the national treasury. Here, as in all other 
sources there has been a sad falling off. In the 
spirit of extravagance and folly which raged a few 
years since, millions _ millions of acres of the 
public lands were bought up by adventurers tor the 
purpose of speculation, The sudden revulsion, 
which is known to all, has thrown the lands thus 
brought up into the market, at rates less than Gov- 
ernment prices per acre, 

[t is easy to see that this competition, as long 
as it lasts, must diminish the proceeds of the 
Government sales, It is believed that this competi- 
tion will not cease for a long period, and that, from 
this and other causes, for the next five years, the 
net proceeds of the sales of the public lands will 
not average two millions of dollarsa year. This 
is the highest estimate. For this, must gentlemen 
consent to abandon the tariff’—for a sum less than 
that proposed to be levied by the bill itself on tea 
and cofiee. The bill imposes a duty of 20 per 
cent, on tea and coffee. This is equivalent toa 
direct tax on the people, for those articles are 
amongst the necessaries of life; and as they do not 
come in competition with any of our own produc- 
tions, the duty must, generally speaking, on such 
articles, be paid by the consumer. It is supposed 
those two articles will yield in revenue some two 
anda half or three millions annually. You then 
take from the people of the States two and a half 
or three millions, in the shape of taxes upon tea 
and coffee, and put that sum in the Federal treas- 
ury with one hand, and, with the other hand, you 
take out of that same treasury some one or two 
millions of dollars, the net proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, and distribute it amongst the States. 
What do the people or the States gain by the oper- 
ation? Some folks might say, Let the land fund 
remain in the treasury, and relieve the people, to 
that extent, or altugether, of the tea tax and the 
coffee tax. Perhaps these folks would be right, but 
atall events it was most certain now that tariff and 
distribution could not stand together, It was hope- 
less, it was impossible to carry both measures; and 
if the prediction of the sagacious gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] was true, that the 
Democrats would get the Government next Con- 
gress, then for the sake of getting such a sum as 
this for a single year, (for the Democracy stood 
deeply pledged to repeal distribution the first mo- 
ment they had the power,) for one year’s posses- 
sion of such a pitiful fund as this, were they ready 
to abandon all further effort. to relieve the country 
by a tariff for revenue and protection? 


Mr. I. had not yielded distribution till he found 
he must, or give up the tariff. And now, at the 
crisis, at the eleventh hour, he was not going to 
surrender his last hope without effort after effort to 
secure it, if secured it could be. We must make 
the best of circumstances we could not control. 
The President was in the chair til] 1845: there he 
sat, beyond gentlemen’s reach, or Mr. Ls, (if he 
wished to reach him.) True, he might fall by the 
hand ofan assassin, or he might die the ordinary 
death of a man; but, if life was spared, who ex- 
pected to get him out of the chair till his full term 
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expired? And were the manufacturers of this 
country, its mechanics, all its laboring population, 
to be abandoned to suspense and ruin till 1845, or 
till the Democracy should come in like a flood, 
sweeping allbefore them? And this, too, because 
the President chooses to adhere to the condition 
which he signed, and which you(the Whigs of this 
Congress) imposed upon him, at the extra session, 
in the land bill, namely: that, whenever the tarifl 
should be raised above 20 per cent., distribution 
should be suspended. He,(Mr.1.,) thank Heaven, 
never consented to any such condition; but you, 
the majority, did; you asked the President to sign 
the bill with that condition. He did so, and he 
says he will not violate it. He considers himself 
bound by it, particularly when the treasury is bank- 
rupt, and we have sent abroad to borrow money. 
Therefore, we have got the veto. He (Mr. L.) 
deeply, sincerely, from the bottom of his soul, de- 
plored this state of things. But we must not, he 
repeated, go off and abandon the country on a point 
of etiquette. 

Mr. I. would never consent to it. He said to the 
Whig party, “You have the majority in both 
Houses of Congress; you can, if you please, give 
the people at once all the benefits a tariff will secure 
to them, by simply striking from this bill the distri- 
bution clause.” [A voice: “Will he sign it then?” } 
Would the President sign the bill? On that point 
gentlemen had the same means of judging that Mr. 
l. had. Wouldthat gentleman say that the Pres- 
ident would not sign the bill? r. L. would say 
to gentlemen, “try him; try him; put it to him; and 
seeif he won't.” 

Mr. L.said he should, at the first proper moment. 
ask leave to introduce the bill without the land 
clause. It had been fully discussed in both Houses 
and it had passed both. t itbe passed without tha 
clause; and this could be done in twenty-four hours, 
{A voice: “No.”] I say, yes; it can be carried 
through both Houses in twenty-four hours. [Sev- 
eral voices: “Oh, but that will be the gag, you know.” } 
Well, be it the gag; he would go for the gag in this 
ease: he would pass the bill, and send it to the 
President. Put it to him, exclaimed Mr. L. 

{Here Mr. Unperwoop made some remarks to 
Mr. I, in an undertone.) 


Mr. I. would tell the gentlemas from Kentucky 
that he stood here as the independent Representa 
tive of an independent constituency—independent, 
wholly independent of any man, here or elsewhere, 
Though much misunderstood, he had throughout 
his whole term of public service aimed simply and 
solely at doing the best he could for his constitu. 
ents. This was the rule which had governed him, 
andshould continue to govern him. Out of doors 
he was a party man; he had party feelings in the 
selection of a candidate for the Presidency, and on, 
other political subjects; but on that floor he was, and 
would be, no party man. No sentiment was more 
perfectly congenial with his feelings than that ex~ 
pressed by President Harrison—that he desired no 
party onthe floor of Congress, : 


Mr. I. approved it with all his heart and soul, 
and, so far as gentlemen had permitted him, he 
had endeavored to act upon i@ 

Gentlemen asked if the President would not 
veto the bill, even without the land clause? Sup- 
pose it be possible that he might: was that a reason 
that Congress should abandon its duty? Again he 
said, Try HIM. And he would say more, If this 
bill failed, try another; try again; continue to try; 
stay here till you get a revenue for your Govern- 
ment—till you get relief for your country. Stick 
to it, and stick it out. Then no blame will lay at 
your door. Although among the youngest mem- 
bers of this House, he would for once venture to 
utter a prediction. If gentlemen adjourned this 
Congress without providing revenue in some form, 
they might, as a party, calculate on meeting the 


condemnation of the American people—even of 


their own political friends. 

Mr. I. again disclaimed personal objects and 
party obligations. He went fora tariff without Te- 
gard to men or to parties. He looked to it as. the 
only measure promising relief tothe country, The 
despondency expr by the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means had been so deep, 
so total, that it almost induced Mr. I. to give up 
hope, too; but he trusted better counsels would pre- 
vail. He hoped that that gentleman himself would 
see the necessity, and appreciate the honor too, of 
taking the lead in making a further effort to save, 
the country. His laborious devotion to his ardu, 
ous public duties had won him general applause, 
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Mr. L heartily rejoiced in that applause. He re- 
joiced in the honor whieh had been accorded to that 
gentleman; and now he appealed to him not to pluck 
away one of the laurels ftom his brow, by aban- 
doning his post in the hour of greatest difficulty and 
danger. Let him not abandon hope, and cease io 
struggle. It is still in the power of Congress and 
the Executive to harmonize. They may yet save 
the country. Let Congress pass a tariff.uncon- 
necied with any other subjett—one that will afford 
adequate revenue to carry on the Government, and 
give relief, encouragement, and adequate protec- 
tion to American labor, now paralyzed and ‘pros- 
irate. Letthem pass such a bill. The President 
must sign it; he would not refuse; if he did, the 
fault would be Ais, not thedrs. Try again. 


SPEECH OF MR. M. A. COOPER, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In the House of Representatives, July 6, 1842— 
On the tariff bill, called “a revenue bill.” 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
and the tariff bill being under consideration— 
Mr, COOPER rote and said: 
Mr. Cuainman: This isa bill of .vast moment to 
the ple of Georgia, and is conceded, on all 


hands, to be of deep concern to the great interests | 


represented here from all parts of the Union, It 
is a bill for the protection of one great class of in- 
terests, at the expense of others. It involves the 
question of taxation—a measure indissolubly as- 
seciated with others, which, taken together, con- 
stitute a system now to be adopted or rejected. 
The loss of one involves the destruction of the 
whole. The support of one involves the support 
of the whole. these great ends, parties are now 
organized, and are organizing, throughout this vast 
republic. For these objecis, parties are putting 
forth their file-leaders or captains. This “system,” 
long characterized as the “American system,” com- 
prises the at measures. looked to in 1840, and 
pow avowed as the measures of “relief and reform.” 
And it is now about being tried whether there be 
interest enough felt in this Union for this system, to 
fasten it on the country as a permanent policy. 

One of the great parties here, afier associating all 
possible interests, pecuniary and political, for that 
purpose, assumes the affirmative. The other great 

y maintains the negative. The first is the 

Whig, and the other the Democratic party. 

This topic is interesting now to my constituents, 
not only because it involves the question how much 
they shall pay, and for what purposes“they shall be 
taxed; but because it has recently been proposed to 
them to elect the great leader of this Whig party, 
and author of this “American system,” as their 
first officer and chief agent to suggest and approve 
measures and policy for their government; and, 
with him, to establish the power and conirol 
of the Federal Government in the hands of his 
friends, the advocatesf this stupendous system 
of measures. 

I repeat, sir, it is especially a time of great in- 
terest with my constituents—a period for calm 
sober reflection. I therefore invite my colleagues 
all to come, and “‘let us commune together and 
rédson a while;” knowing, as we all do, that, to an 
overwhelming degree, out whole constituency are 
opposed in feeling, in interest, and in principle, to 
someé vital parts of this system. Let us, in kind- 
ness. of spirit, patiently consider, candidly ex- 
amine, and faithfully decide the question—wwhether 
it is net infinilely belter for us and our country to 
jeopard the success of @ great leader and his party, 
by opposing him and his measures, than to aid, by 
their promotion, the building up of his “system,” of 
which this bil (forms so vilala pari? These are the 
alternatives now placed before the people of Geor- 
gia, and of the Union—the very, issues we are now 
called ugon to join. I propose, in accordance 
with the known wishes, feelings, , and prin- 
ciples of all parties in Georgia, in regard to this 
measure, that we unite heart and hand in choosing 
the first part of the alternative. Not that we love 
i. less, but that we love Georgia more. 

y object in speaking, Mr. Chairman, is to 
characterize this measure in all its aspects,—as a 
tax-law——a law to protect and support the capitel 
invested in factories, by giving bounties to create, 
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incréase, and confirm its profits; as a revenue law, 
incidental, ambiguous, and doubtful; as a bill, an- 
sound in principle, unequal and unjust in its ope- 
rations, ruinous in its effects, and partial in its 
details. | will characterize it, in reference to the 
parties which advocate and oppose it, as Federal 
in its origin, ils progress, and its consummation; 
Federal in its alliances, its associations, and adjuncts. 
By all of which, I mean no offence to any—sup- 
posing, as I do, that all who advocate it intend to 
be governed by what they conceive to be due to 
the interests they represent; claiming to myself, 
in this regard, po advantage over others, with 
whom I have the misfortune to differ, except this, 
to Wil: 

That there is a party here, called the Whig 
party, advocating this and kindred measures, as 
their measures; who, by their judgment, their say- 
ings, their acts, and their consciences, think it right 
lo urge and adopt this and other measures, as con- 
stitutional and proper; whilst there is another party 
here, called the Democratic party, who maintain 
the contrary. 

The former are led by interests, unchecked by 
conscience, on this and other measures, to drive 
into the Constitution of the Union. The latter are 
bound, by their interests and their consciences, to 
stand in the breach, resisting such measures, in 
defence of that sacred instrument. 

Nor do I mean to say the one has a more pliant 
conscience than the other; but that, in the one 
case, the obligations of interest bind them to de- 
fend the Constitution; and, in the other, the same 
obligations tempt them to trench upon and violate 
its provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not heretofore participated 
in party debate. On this occasion, t may, and 
shall, say things which are manifestly of a party 
nature. It is unavoidable. This is a party meas- 
ure—a leading one—intended for “‘relief” of the 
interests involved. It has a political bearing, and 
s used asa chief avenue opening up the way to 
Presidential succession and party triumph—a suc- 
cession and a party triumph which will perpetuate 
this system on my people. Their interests and bap- 
piness, their prosperity and repose, demand that 
both shall be overthrown. It is, therefore, my 
duty, fairly and candidly, justly and truly, to 
develop all in their party relations and connexions; 
so that, if possible, all parties in my own State, 
(pursuing the interests of that people, in regard to 
matters here, as they would wish to do,) may at 
once repudiate this central Whig party and their 
measures as injurious to the interests of Georgia— 
that there may be no party there which shall con- 
sent to be called “‘Whig,” in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, or who shall agree to elect Whigs 
(as here understood) to dictate and administer Fed- 
eral affairs. 

The time allotted me is too short to deliver what 

I have prepared. Those who are interested shall 
not, on that account, be deprived of any benefit 
which may arise to them from the matter in hand. 
Neither shall this committee be left to suppose 
that I have it not, I therefore present it here. I 
have driven itup toa scale fitted to the length of 
“Procrustes’ bed.” From necessity, I submit to 
bave it driven up andcut off, until there remains 
to be read here this epitome. By it, you will per- 
ceive my speech, when written out fully, will be 
presented in four parts. These I shall detach, for 
the facility of my reading constituents. That the 
eye may not be fatigued by a multiplicity of pages, 
nor their time be encroached upon by too much at 
once, I have conceived of no other method, under 
existing circumstances, which could be tolerable to 
treat a subject so vast, so momentous, so full of 
consequences, political, financia!, and social. 

The first part will relate to the ere of 
this Government, being incurred on the scale you 
are adopting. 

The second part will regard the ways and means 
proposed, and likely to be realized. 

The third part will refer to this bill, and its as- 
sociates or amendments, called the revenue bill. 

The fourth part shall relate to parties, on this 
floor and in ia, and their connexion with 
each other, and with this and kindred mearures. 

Before I proceed to discuss these several topics, 
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I may be permitted to remark, that, by experien 
we are taught that what is said here is tek 
to produce bat little effect on members, except, as 
it is presumed or believed, it may affect those who 
send them here. To this, I trust and believe there 
are excepied cases. Every member is expected io 
represent the policy his constituents wish him i 
pursue. On this account, what any meinber may 
say is interesting to me to hear. In this view, | 
doubt not, some things I may utter and write wil) be 
interesting to some or all of this committee, | 
here notify the committee, also, that, before going 
into this subject, I will submit, for the inspection 
of the people of Georgia, a diagram of this hall, 
and introduce to their acquaintance each member's 
name, at his proper seat. I will then elassify the 
members by name, with reference—first, to their 
party alignement; second, with reference to the 
avocation or profession of those they represent 
mainly, whether mercantile, manufacturing, farm. 
ing, or planting. 

This classification has been made by private in. 
telligence, and tested by authoritative documtnts; 
and, before I have ceased, I will show the great 
utility of keeping it always in view, if any portion 
of the constituency of the States would know who, 
on a principle of inferest, are their friends and 
allies, and who their opponents, Some curious 
reflections may thence arise. 


A very partial description, added thereto, will 
inform my constituents that this hall is semi-circu- 
lar—galleries all round, supported by beaatifal 
columns, on which rests the lofty concave ceiling 
opening a sky-light at top, the Speaker and clerk 
being seated on the middle of the base-line. | 
need not say anything about the statuary, the 
painting, the drapery of silk damask, the velvet 
cushings at the Speaker’s desk, the mahogany 
tables that crowd us up, nor the mohair armed 
mahogany chairs, with rollers on their legs;—these 
have been told before. But it is well for them to 
know that all sounds made in this hall are, by its 
construction, in obedience to the laws that govern 
in. such cases, taken up to the cejling from one 
side, over, like the line of an arch, to a point op- 
posite, which may be in aright line across; that, 
in this cireuit, and at that point, whispers are 
heard distinctly, although the distance thus tray- 
ersed by the sounds is some hundreds of feet; 
whilst, at any other point, sounds are heard by 
reverberation or echo. Hence, that there is a point 
in the top of the dome, or ceiling, where, like 
great circles on the globe, these sounds meet and 
cross each other. At this point, should the ear 
be placed in a moment of moderate excitement, 
the confusion of Babel could scarcely be more an- 
noying; whilst, at all other points below, the ear 
would be assailed by two or three artificial sounds 
for each natural articulation. Hence, my consti- 
tuents will understand why very often there is 
much noise, when but little is said; and why every 
temporary excitement seems to bea row. They 
will cease to wonder, too, that, when there are so 
many rows, there is so little fighting. 

In the next place, I beg to introduce to my con- 
stituents the names of members, classified by party, 
and by the interests or employments of their con- 
stituents respectively, as follows, to wit: As repre- 
sentatives of— 

1. Farmers and planters. 

2. Farmers and manufacturers. 

3. Merchants and manufacturers. 

The Representative of the mechanic and the la- 
borer, of course, as well as the commercial and 
trading man, will be seen in these also. 

Here is the table: 





Names of members. 


Party. Interest. 








Marne. 
Elisha H. Allen,.....| Whig....| Farmers. 
David Bronson., eeeee Whig. see Farmers. 
Nathan Clifford.,....| Democrat | Farm. & man. 
William P. Fessenden} Whig... .| Farmers. 


Nathaniel S. Littlefield} Democrat | Farmers. 
Joshua A. Lowell....| Democrat} Farmers. 


Alfred Marshall......| Democrat} Farmers. 
Benjamin Randall,.., vote! Farmers, 
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Names of members. |_ Party, Interests. Names of members. Party. Interests, Names of members. Party. Interests. 
Slee ater ee 5 ee, eet 
New Hampsuire. PENNSYLVANIA. GEORGIA. 
Charles G. Atherton..| Democrat | Farm. & man. Charles Brown ...... Democrat | Man. & mer. Thomas F’ Foster....] Whig....| Planting. 
Edmund Burke....... Democrat | Farmers, Joseph R. Ingersoll...| Whig....| Man. & mer. Roger L. Gamble.....| Whig....| Planting. 
Ira A» Eastman......| Democrat | Farmers, George W. Toland...| Whig....| Man. & mer. Rich'd W. Habersham} Whig....| Planting. 
John R. Reding......| Democrat | Farmers, Charles J. Ingersoll...| Democrat |} Man. & mer. Thomas Butler King.| Whig,...| Planting. 
Tristram Shaw......| Democrat} Farmers. Jeremiah Brown..... Whig....| Farm. & man. || James A. Meriwether.) Whig....| Planting. 
Francis James........ Whig....| Farm, & man, || Lott Warren........| Whig..../ Planting. 
MassacuusetTrs. ' John Edwards ....... Whig....| Farm. & man. Walter T. Cciquitt...| Democrat; Planting. 
Nathan Appleton.....| Whig....| Man. & mer. Joseph Fornance..... Democrat | Farmers, Edward J. Black..... Democrat} Planting. 
Leverett Saltonstall...) Whig....| Man. & mer. Robert Ramsey.......| Whig....| Farmers. Mark A. Cooper..... Democrat} Planting. 
Caleb Cushing....... Whig....| Man. & mer. John Westbrook...... Democrat | Farmers. 
William Parmenter..| Democrat | Man. & mer. Peter Newhard....... Democrat | Farmers. KENTUSKY. 
Charles Hudson......} Whig....| Farm. & man. George M. Keim..... Democrat | Farm. & man. Linn Boyd.......++++ Democrat} Farmers. 
Osmyn Baker........ Whig....| Farmers. William Simonton...,| Whig....) Farm. & man. Philip Triplett.......| Whig....| Farmers. 
George N. Briggs.... Whig....| Farm. & man. James Gerry.........| Democrat | Farmers. Joseph R. Underwood; Whig....| Farmers. 
William B.Calhoun..} Whig....| Farm. & man. James Cooper........ hig....| Farm. & man. Bryan Y. Owsley.....) Whig....| Farmers. 
(Femann) i Amos Gustine........ Democrat | Farmers. John B. Therapson...| Whig....| Farmers. 
athaniel B. Borden.| Whig....| Farm. & man. James Irvin.......... Whig....| Farm. & man. Willis Green......... Whig....| Farmers. 
Barker Burnell....... Whig....} Farm. & man. Benjamin A. Bidlack.| Democrat | Farm. & man, John Pope... .eesseee | Whig....| Farmers, 
Jolin Quincy Adams..| Whig....| Farm. & man. John Snyder......... Democrat | Farmers, James C, Sprigg...... | Whig....| Far. & man, 
Almon H. Read...... Democrat | Farmers, John White (Speaker); Whig....} Farmers. 
Rove Isianp. James M. Russell.....| Whig....| Farmers. Thomas F. Marshall..{| Whig....| Far. & ntan, 
Robert B. Cranston... Whig....| Man. & mer. Albert G. Marchand..} Democrat | Farmers, Landaff W. Andrews.} Whig....) Far. & man. 
Joseph L. Tillinghast.) Whig....| Man. & mer. Henry W. Beeson....| Democrat | Farmers. Garrett Davis........ Whig....} Far. & man. 
Thos. M.T.McKennan! Whig... .| Farmers. William O. Butler. ..}| Democrat! Far. & man. 
ConNECTICUT. William W. Irwin....; Whig... | Man. & mer. ‘TENNESSEE. 
Joseph Trumbull.....| Whig....| Man. & mer. William Jack........ Democrat Farmers. Thomas D. Arnold. ..| Whig....| Farmers. 
William W. Boardman} Whig....}| Man. & mer. Thomas Henry...... Whig....| Farm. & man. Abraham McClellan..| Democrat | Farmers. 
Thomas W. Williams) Whig....| Man. & mer. Arnold Plumer...... Democrat | Farm, & man, || Joseph L. Williams...) Whig....| Far. & man. 
Thomas B. Osborne..| Whig....| Farmers, Thomas J, Campbell. | Whig....| Farmers. 
Truman Smith....... Whig....| Farm. & man. DELAWARE. Hopkins L. Turney..| Democrat} Farmers. 
























John H. Brockway...) Whig....| Farm. & man. 


VERMONT. 
Hiland Hall......... Whig....| Farmers. 
William Slade.......)| Whig....| Farmers. 
Horace Everett...... Whig....| Farmers. 
Augustus Young.....| Whig....| Farmers. 
John Mattocks.......| Whig,...| Farmers, 

New York. 
Charles A. Floyd,....} Democrat | Farmers. 
Joseph Egbert...... --| Democrat | Farm. & man. 
John McKeon.......| Democrat |.Man. & mer. 
James I. Roosevelt ..| Democrat | Man. & mer. 
Fernando Wood...... Democrat | Man. & mer. 
Charles G. Ferris....}| Democrat | Man. & mer. 
Aaron Ward.........| Democrat | Farmers. 
Richard D. Davis....| Democrat } Farm. & man. 
James G. Clinton....| Democrat | Farm. & man. 


Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Whig.... 


John Van Buren..... 
Robert McClellan.... 
Jacob Houck, jr...... 
Hiram P. Hunt...... 
Daniel D. Barnard. ..| Whig.... 
Archibald L. Linn...| Whig.... 
Bernard Blair........ Whig.... 
Thomas A. Tomlinson} Whig.... 
Henry Van Rensselaer} Whig.... 
John Sanford........| Democrat 


Farm. & man. 
Farm. & man. 
Farmers. 
Farm. & man. 
Farm, & man. 
Farmers. 
Farmers, 
Farm, & man. 
Farmers. 
Farmers. 


Andrew W. Doig.....| Democrat | Farmers. 
John G: Floyd.......| Democrat | Farm. & man. 
David P. Brewster....| Demoerat | Farm. & man. 
Thomas C. Chittenden} Whig....| Farm. & man. 
Samuel 8. Bowne....| Democrat | Farmers. 
Samuel Gordon.......}| Democrat |. Farmers. 
John C. Clark........| Whig....} Farmers, 
Lewis Riggs......... Democrat | Farmers. 


Farmers. 
Farm. & man. 
Farmers, 
Farm. & man. 
Farm. & man. 
Farmers. 
Farmers. 
Man. & mer. 
Farmers. 


Samuel Patridge.....| Democrat 
Victory Birdseye....,| Whig.... 
Cire es oster.. we as 
ris r Morgan,. 1Bs.ee 
John Ma nard. ie -| Whig.... 
Francis Granger.....| Whig.... 
William M. Oliver. ..| Democrat 
Timothy Childs......| Whig.... 
Seth M. Gates........| W 
John force Breas ee Whig....} Farmers. 
Staley N. Clarke...... -»-| Farmers. 
Millard Fillmore.....| Whig....| Man. & mer. 
Alfred Babcock...... -| Farmers. 


New Jersey. 


John B. Aycrigg..... 
William Halsicd.....| Whig... 
John P. B. Maxwell..| Whig.... 
Joseph F. Randolph...) Whig....| Farm, & man. 
Charles C. Stratton...| Whig....| Farm. & man. 
Thomas Jones Yorke.'! Whig.,,.| Farm, & man. 


Farm, & man. 
Farm, & man. 
Farm. & man. 


. 





George B. Rodney....| Whig....| Farm. & man. 


MarYLANpD. 
Isaac D. Jones.....-+- Whig....| Farmers, 
James A. Pearce..... Whig....| Farmers, 


James W. Williams...| Democrat | Farm. & man. 
John P. Kennedy.....| Whig....| Man. & mer. 
Alexander Randall...| Whig....| Man. & mer. 
William Cost Johnson | Whig....| Farmers, 
John T. Mason....... Democrat | Farmers, 
Augustus R. Sollers..| Whig....| Farmers, 


VIRGINIA. 
Francis Mallory.....| Democrat | Farmers, 
George B. Cary...... | Democrat | Farm. & man. 
John W. Jones....... | Democrat | Farmers. 
William O. Goode....}| Democrat | Farmers. 
Edmund W. Hubard..| Democrat | Farmers. 
Walter Coles........ Democrat | Farmers, 


William L.Goggin...| Whig....| Farmers. 


Henry A. Wise....... Whig....| Farmers. 
Robert M. T. Hunter .| Democrat | Farmers, 
John Taliaferro...... Whig....| Farmers. 
John M. Botts...... -.| Whig....| Farm. & man. 


Thomas W. Gilmer...| Whig....| Farm, & man, 
William Smith....,..| Democrat; Farm. & man, 
Cuthbert Powell......| Whig....| Farmers. 
Richard W. Barton...| Whig....| Farmers. 
William A. Harris.: | Democrat} Farmers. 
Alexander H.H. Stuart} Whig....| Farmers. 
George W. Hopkins..| Democrat| Far, & man, 
George W. Summers,.} Whig....| Far. & man. 
Samuel L, Hays......| Democrat; Farmers. 
Lewis Steenrod......| Democrat} Far. & man. 


Norra Caro.ina, 


Kenneth Rayner..... Whig....| Farmers, 
John R. J. Daniel....| Democrat} Farmers. 
Edward Stanly ......| Whig....| Far. & man, 


Wm. H. Washington..| Whig....| Far. & man. 
James J. McKay.....| Democrat} Far. & man. 
Arch. H. Arrington,..| Democrat | Farmers. 
Edmund Deberry.....| Whig....| Far. & man. 
Romulus M. Saunders} Democrat | Farmers. 
Augustine H.Shepperd) Whig....| Far. & man. 
Abraham Rencher....| Whig....| Farmers. 
Green W. Caldwell, ..} Democrat} Farmers. 
James Graham.,..... Whig....| Far. & man. 
Anderson Mitchell...| Whig....| Farmers, 


Sovutn Caro.ina. 
Sampson H. Butler...|‘Democrat| Planting. 
William Butler.,.....| Whig....| Planting, 
Patrick C. Caldwell..}| Democrat | Planting. 
John Campbell.......} Democrat} Planting, 
Isaac E. Holmes.....| Democrat; Far. & man. 
Francis W. Pickens. .}| Democrat | Planting. 
Robert Barnwell Rhett} Democrat |. Planting. 
Thomas D. Sumter...| Democrat} Planting. 
James Rogers .,.+++.' Democrat! Planting. 




















Wm. B, Campbell....| Whig.... 
Robert L. Caruthers..}| Whig.... 
Meredith P. Gentry...| Whig.... 
Harvey M. Watterson} Democrat 
Aaron V. Brown.....| Democrat 
Cave Johnson........| Democrat 
Milton Brown....... -| Whig.... 
Chi. H. Williams....| Whig.... 
Onno. 
Nathan’! G. Pendleton.| Whig.... 
John B. Weller.....- Democrat 
Patrick G. Goode....| Whig.... 
Jeremiah Morrow....| Whig.... 
William Doan.....-.- Democrat 







Calvary Morris...... Whig.... 
William Russell.,....| Whig.... 
Joseph Ridgway...... | Whig.... 
William Medill......| Democrat 
Samson Mason...... -| Whig.... 


Benjamin S. Cowen..| Whig.... 
Joshua Mathiot......| Whig.... 
James Mathews...... Democrat 
George Sweney...,..| Demccrat 


Sherlock J. Andrews..| Whig.... 
Joshua R. Giddings...| Whig.... 
John Hastings....... Democrat 
Ezra Dean........+..| Democrat 
Samuel Stokely...... Whig.... 
Lovistana. 
Edward D. White....}| Whig.... 
John B. Dawson,..... Democrat 
John Moore....+.... Whig.... 
INDIANA. 
George H. Proffit.....| Whig.... 
Rich’d W. Thompson.} Whig,... 
Joseph L. White......| Whig.... 
James H. Cravens....} Whig.... 
Andrew Kennedy....| Democrat 
David Wallace.......| Whig.... 


Henry 8S. Lane..... .-| Whig.... 
ISSISSIPPI. 
Wm. M. Gwin ......| Democrat 
Jacob Thompson.....| Democrat 
ILLINoIs. 
John Reynolds......-; Democrat 
Zadok Casey .....-+- Whig... 
John T.Stuart.... 
ALABAMA. 
George S. Houston. ..| Democrat 
Benjamin G. Shields..}| Democrat 
Dixon H. Lewis......| Democrat 
Wm. W. Payne......| Democrat 
Reuben Chapman....| Democrat 
Missovcni. 

John Miller ...... .-+| Democrat 
Jobn C. Edwards.....| Democrat 
ARKANSAS, 
Edward Cross,...-+++ 

ICHIGAN, 


Jacob M, Howardes++! Whigeers 


Democrat 


Farmers. 
Farmers. 
Farmers. 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 
Farmers. 
Farmers. 
Far. & man. 


Man. & mer, 
Farmers. 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 
Farmers. 
Far. & man. 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 
Farmers. 
Farmers. 
Farmers, 
Farmers. 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 


Planting, 
Planting, 
Planting. 


Farmers, 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 
Farmers, 


Planting, 
Planting, 


Farmers. 
Farmers. 


eos Whig....| Farmers. 


Pianting. 
Planting. 
Pianting. 
Platting. 


Planting. 
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li is here seen that there are 242 members, when 
One seat is now vacant—a Whig 
Of the number now 
members, 138 are Whigs, and 103 are Democrats. 


all are present. 
member from Massachusetts. 


Representing farmers, there are ‘ 154 
R presenting farmers and manufacturers, 
er merchants . ° 


Representing manufacturers aod mereh%s 23 


Total . . « 241 


Of the whole number, only 23 represent manu- 
facturing and mercantile interests en nag of 

ith 
the 7, the mercantile interest preponderates, and a 
large portion of their manufactures are of the or- 
dinary kind. With the 16, the manufacturing in- 
terest predominates greatly, owned by large capi- 


thee, 16 are Whigs, and 7 are Democrats. 


ta‘is's, and moved by machinery. 


Of the 64 who represent farmers and manufac- 
turers, or merchants, 45 are Whigs, are 19 are 
Democrats. The 19 are all Northern men, save 7. 
Of the 45, all are Northern men, save 8. 


Of the 154 representing farming or planting in- 
terests, 77 are Democrats, and 77 are Whigs. The 
great mass of the latter are connected with manu- 
fwetures, by local or sectional interests; whilst the 
great mass of the former are totally disconnected. 

Of the 77 Whigs representing farmers, 24 are 
from the North and East, 20 from the Seuth, and 
33 from the West. Of the 77 Democrats repre- 
senting farmers, 27 are from the North and East, 
41 from the South, and 9 from the West. Exhib- 
ited in a tabular form, it stands thus: 


TROL 
S34 WI 
wmnog weg 
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Number of Democrats 
representing farmers 
or planters, 






Number of Whigs re- 
presenting farmers 
or planters. 


dos s38as2q%s gussaffip ayy Burvoreys 3/90,.L 


| 28 





Number of Democrats 

representing farmers 

«20D and manufaciurers, 
or merchants, 

Number of Whigs re- 

presenting farmers 

ot and manufacturers, 
or merehants. 


| ~ | Namber of Democrats 
! 
~! 


61 
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representing mercan- 
tile and manufactur- 
ing. 
. Number of Whigs re- 
-— | ' 
a 





presenting mercan- 
a tile and manufactur- 
ing. 


9 Exclusive manufactur- 
B ‘ ing interests. 


~~ | Farming and manufac- 
=] S&S | ing interests mixed. = 


By this, it seems the eomposition of parties stands 
thus: 

In the Democratic party—77 are farmers’ repre- 
sentatives; 19 farmers and manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives; 7 mercantile and manufacturing repre- 
sentatives—total, 103. 

In the Whig party—77 are farmers’ representa- 
tives; 45 farmers and manufacturers’ representa- 
tives; 16 mercantile and manufacturing representa- 
tives—total, 138. 

Ia the Democratic party, the farming representa- 
tion is as six to one, compared to manufacturing 
representation. In the Whig party, it is as 77 to 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. M.A. Cooper. 


68, or nearly half; and by local sectional interests, 
controls the agricultural interests entirely. - Hence 
the Democratic party, almost to aman, are found 
going against this tariff, this tax on the farmers and 
planters, to foster and protect the factories; and 
against the “American sys'em,” which is tariff, 
bank, and distribution combined. 

The Whig party are, with equal unanimity, go- 
ing for this tariff and the great ‘*American sys: 
tem.” To prove this, I here give you the vote on 
the tariff bill, just returned without the Presiden- 
tial signature: 

YEAS—Messrs. Elisha H. Allen, Landaff W. 
Andrews, Sherlock J. Andrews, Nathan Appleton, 
Thomas D. Arnold, Joha B. Aycrigg, Alfred Bab- 
cock, Osmyn Baker, Daniel D. Barnard, Richard 
W. Barton, Victory Birdseye, Bernard Blair, Wil- 
liam W. Boardman, Nathaniel B. Borden, George 
N. Briggs, John H. Brockway, David Bronson, 
Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Barker Burnell, 
William Butler, William B. Campbell, Thomas J. 
Campbell, Robert L. Caruthers, Zadok Casey, Tim- 
othy Childs, Thomas C, Chittenden, John C. Clark, 
Staley N. Clarke, J ames Cooper, Benjamin S. Cow- 
en, Garrett Davis, Edmund Deberry, Take Edwards, 
Horace Everett, William P. Fessenden, Millard 
Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, Roger L. Gamble, 
Meredith P. Gentry, Joshua R. Giddings, William 
L. Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, James Graham, 
Francis Granger, Willis Green, Hiland Hall, 
William Halsted, Jacob M. Howard, Charles Hutd- 
son, Hiram P. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, James 
Irvin, William W. Irwin, Francis James, John P. 
Kennedy, Thomas Butler King, Henry S. Lane, 
Archibald L. Linn, Thomas M. T. McKennan, 
Thomas F. Marshall, Samson Mason, Joshua 
Mathiot, John Mattocks, John P. B. Maxwell, 
John Maynard, James A. Meriwether, Anderson 
Mitchell, John Moore, Christopher Morgan, Cal- 
vary Morris, Jeremiah Morrow, Thomas B. Os- 
borne, Bryan Y. Owsley, James A. Pearce, Na- 
thaniel G. Pendleton, John Pope, Cuthbert Pow- 
ell, Robert Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Alexander 
Randall, Joseph F. Randolph, Joseph Ridgway, 
George B. Rodney, William Russell, James M. 
Russell, Leverett Saltonstall, Augustine H. Shep- 
perd, William Slade, Truman Smith, Augustus 
R. Sollers, James C. Sprigg, Edward Stanly, Sam- 
uel Stokely, Charles C. Stratton, Alexander H. B. 
Stuart, John T. Stuart, George W. Summers, John 
Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, Rich’d W. Thomp- 
son, Joseph L. Tillinghast, George W. Toland, 
Thomas A. Tomlinson, Philip Triplett, Joseph 
Trumbull, Henry Van Rensselaer, David Wal- 
lace, Lott Warren, William H. Washington, Ed- 
ward D. White, Christopher H. Williams, Joseph 
L. Williams, John Young. 

NAYS—Messrs. John Quincy Adams, Archi- 
bald H. Arrington, Charles G. Atherton, Ben jamin 
A. Bidlack, Edward J. Black, Samuel 8S. Bowne, 
Linn Boyd, David P. Brewster, Edmund Burke, 
William O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick 
C. Caldwell, John Campbell, Nathan Clifford, Jas. 
G. Clinton, Walter Coles, Mark A. Cooper, James 
H. Cravens, Caleb Cushing, John R. J. Daniel, 
Richard D. Davis, John B. Dawson, Ezra Dean, 
William Doan, Andrew W. Doig, Ira A. Eastman, 
Joseph Egbert, Charles G. Ferris, Charles A. Floyd, 
Joseph Fornance, Thomas F, Foster, James Gerry, 
Thomas W. Gilmer, William O. Goode, Samuel 
Gordon, William M. Gwin, Richard W. Haber- 
sham, John Hastings, Samuel L. Hays, Isaac E. 
Holmes, George W. Hopkins, Jacob Houck, jr., 
George 8S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Robert 
M. T. Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, William Jack, 
Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, George M. Keim, 
Andrew Kennedy, Dixon H: Lewis, Nathaniel 8. 
Littlefield, Abraham McClellan, Robert McClellan, 
James J. McKay, John McKeon, Francis Mallory, 
Albert G. Marchand, Alfred Marshall, John Thom- 
son Mason, James Mathews, William Medill, John 
Miller, Peter Newhard, William M. Oliver, Sam- 
uel Patridge, William W. Payne, Francis W. 
Pickens, Amold Plumer, Almon H. Read, John 
R. Reding, Abraham Kencher, John Reynolds, R. 
Barnwell Rhett, Lewis Riggs, James Rogers, James 
I. Roosevelt, John Sanford, Romulus M. Saun- 
ders, Tristram Shaw, Benjamin G. Shields, Wil- 
liam Smith, John Snyder, Lewis Steenrod, Tho- 
mas D. Sumter, George Swene , Jacob Thomp- 
son, John Van Buren, Aaron Ward Harvey M. 
Watterson, John B. Weller, John Westbroo , Jo- 
seph L. White, James W. Williams, Henry A. 
Wise, Fernando Wood, 





H. of Reps, 


Now, sir, by the statistics of Georgia it wij 
presently appear that her constituency are purely 
agricultural. Why, then, do not her Representa. 
tives, with one accord, act in concert with that 
body of the Representatives here, who, by their 
constituents’ interests at home, are bound to vote 
and uniformly do vote, to sustain the same interests 
with ours? 

It is said there are farmers from North, South, 
East, and West. True; but the manufacturers aij 
lie North, East, and West. How do you account 
for Representatives of farmers North, East, and 
West, going for the “American system,” and the 
party who upholds it? I answer, on the score of 
interest. For, when not made interested, and be. 
ing of opposite interests, their Representatives go 
against that system, on principle, and in practice; 
and, therefore, form part of the Democratic party. 
Secondly: Western Representatives of farmers go 
for it on account of “‘distribution and internal im- 
provements;” these being part and parcel of the 
system, forming the consideration that has bound 
them to it since 1823-24, as I will elsewhere 
show. 

How do* you account, then, for Representatives 
of Southern planters and farmers going for this 
system of measures, since it is manifest their con. 
stituents have no interest in the adoption of this 
system, but every interest to oppose it? I answer, 
their movement that way is purely political, and 
out and out opposed to their best interests, Party 
fecling, which predominates over the suggestion of 
interests with many who assume to lead, governs; 
whilst the mass of planters yield te its influence, 
not stopping to examine. 


In my own State, sir, this is lamentably true, and 
is aggravated by the indomitable persecuting spirit 
of party which reigns there. Hence truth makes 
slow progress, whilst the mest startling facts are re- 
sisted and obscured by a fiction or a phantom. 
Hence it is, sir, that, feeling a deep interest in the 
welfare and prosperity of that State, I have spent 
much labor so to present matters here as that “he 
that runs may read.” 

Having now presented, for the information of all 
whom it may concern, what I see to be the organ- 
ization of this House, and the arrangement of 
parties, with an eye to the interests of their respect- 
live constituencies, I now proceed to the examina- 
tion of this subject as a financial measare. 

It cannot escape observation, that, after propos- 
ing and urging it as a revenue bill, its friends have 
principally labored to justify and recommend it as 
a measure of “relief and protection” to the great 
manufacturing interests of this Union. Sir, I shall 
first take them at their word; and, looking to it asa 
revenue bill, I will view it in regard to your ex- 
penditures. 

Under this head, | will consider: 

Ist. The various subjects and objects concisely. 

24. Their several amounts, and their sum total, 
as thev are, and are likely to be. 

3d. These, compared with former years, and 
with what they ought to be, having an eye to the 
economy and simplicity of a republic. 

4th. The effect of the present scale of expendi- 
tures. 

This being done, I will have gone through with 
the first part of my speech. 

Mr. Clay’s celebrated resolutions, submitted 15th 
February, 1842, in the Senate, have the following: 

3d. “Resolved, therefore, That the rate of duties on foreign 
imports ought to be augmented a the rate of 20 odo cent, 
the endinsry purposes of Goveroment 82000000 for he Bay 
seeel of the existing debt, and $2,000,000 as a reserved fond fi for 
contingencies,” 

Your Secretary of the Treasury has estimated 
for the sum of $33,822,258 95 as the expenditures 
for 1842, including public debt and treasury notes; 
the latter being unprovided for by Mr. Clay’s esti- 
mate, (see House Doc. 209, page 3, of this ses- 
sion.) Taking off $7,400,000 for treasury notes, 
and the Secretary and Mr. Clay are on the same 
scale, or nearly so. 

Your chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, (Mr. Fittmore,] in urging the present bill, 
has assumed from $27,600,000 to $28,000,000 as 
the minimum of the annual expenditures for three 
or four years to come, if “peace” should continue 
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900,000 to pay interest, and gradually sink the 


Being now in power, 'hey have placed it beyond 


This is the way your account will stand for ewr- 


who, after harping on Van Buren extravazance—af- 
ter promising ‘‘retrenchment and reform”—hbaving 
come here, has seen the case as here exhibited, has 
made some feeble effort to reduce—finds how im- 
potent he is; how, like the small dust o” the bal- 
ance, he is kicked from the very feet of the Whig 
party in the attempt, whilst he receives efficient 
aid from no hands but the Republican Democratic 























$27,457,976 42 





Thus we have the sum of $27,457,976 42 now 


before you for this year, in public bills; in which 
the publictdebt is not included; private bills are not 
included; nor are the Spanish claims of $5 000,000, 
which you, the other day, in Committee of the 














rns ublic debt. He arrives at this sum by referring the power of denial. And I repeat that I am still, || rent expenditures at the end of the year 1842 ~only 
- y your late and present Secretary of the Treas- as formerly, urging on them retrenchmeni and re- two,years after you began your system of reirench- 
« ury; to the opinions of distinguished “‘statesmep;” || form. ment. But, no; in addition to all this, you have 
ote, the “oldest and ablest in both branches” of the But let me now present you the aelualstate ofthe || created or authorized a funded debt of $15,000,000 
ests Legislature—Mr. Clay, for instance; and last, but |} expenditures for this year, as exhibited by what you || or more; and, en the Ist of July instant, you had 
h not least, he arrives at this just and reasonable esti- have done, and are likely to do, this session. I have \reasury noles oulstanding over $9,000,000. 
ath, te (as he would call it) by referring to the four been at the trouble to collect the items, to show You gay this is to pay a debt entailed on you by 
all ma . 5 . P teieg y 
| years of the Van Baren administration—1837, them to you. I have taken them from the records your predecessors. This is not true; for your own 
a 1838, 1839, and 1840; the average of whieh, for || of the House and of the Senate. The number of || Secretary has defined the amount of that to bave 
the dail ae eo Feany ee a eee: cach bill is given: — aceniaies in ie a peweas: gs 
2 8 ; ¢ ing I ; ; 7 see : ; , extended from year to year. You 
nal and sanderaie~—"\desirable” = he ee i to — oe vo Seve if Rip cidtlatioe ean ortheet" - took that in isl, with power to extend init you 
under—he a ed, e ; ~ || chose, from March, » ullnow. You ex: 
Z his speech § a) Sa a oa fnted it. Not only have you extended it, but you 
* enhes, (Mr. 8 ALTONST a after Saageieaa No. Objects of appropriations. Amount. ae peoae auiborining 912,00, 000 gis o00y 
| with this subject all the sessiop—after consulting ae 1. 000 stock to be sold at what it would bring. 
os the best views of his party as to “retrenchment, re- 38 | Civil department, in part, 1842 - $550,000 00 At this rate, your annual expenditures for ordi- 
. lief, and protection,” has also given us his views in 74 Fou Odie Wesasenbe eaten oo | 7724087 52 || nary purposes, for the next three years, will exceed 
ore a report at large, followed by a bill now moved as 75 | Army and Military Academy, 1342 -| 5,898,306 16 || $30,000,000, and your publio debt will be increased 
a substitute’ for that before the committee. He Proposed A - 61,350 00 to $40,000,000 or $50,000 000. Under what cir- 
res says: “In the opinion of the committee, a smaller || 76 | Neva)stivice, Mote = ci gio 53 | 9989 61 |! cumstances? Under pledges to the people to ‘‘re- 
hig sum than $26,000,000 or $27,000,000 will noi suf- 77 Curreatand contingent expenses of the trench” and “reform;” at a time when, by your 
i " ndian t t, i - ; 
. Seema || | zeotan se] amie || Sue earn, Mepename euicing bentenses 
is : oe SARE or 1842 Baits he . ,776 00 ; : 
He is too old a politician to commit himself or 79 | Reliefand protection of American sea- you, sir, have said. 
a his committee A the oe was even the an] Fortifications for 1982 © : : oon = Now, sir, in order to a just comparison of what 
ty $27,000,600 suffice,” but says that a smaller 100 | Repairs of custom-house, Providence - 1,000 00 jj you denounced as “enormously extravagant,” with 
sum will not suffice. 204 | Sites for marine barracks, &c. - . 106,000 00 || what you are here doing, I present,a table, show- 
. He, too, founds his estimate on the reasonable ex- || 302 ye ee a defence, vit eneen ten ing the expenditures from 1829 to 1841. Com- 
e, penditures - 1837, yr ao a wen ed = 303 | Depot for chartsand instruments for the : paring the = oe fae will yeaeive 
oeratic rule; upon that o 0 ig rule navy ‘ . ° . 10,000 00 || that it was well sai our chairman o s 
which he states /> $26,000,000, w.th a deficit in 337 Two engines for the Patent and Post ait es and Means [Mr. Passa that reduction was - 
ad the treasury of $14,000,000 at the end of that year; || 343 | Purchase patent for snag-boat of Henry : be ‘‘desired” rather than “expected;” and by your 
rit and upon the estimates of your Secretary of the sl nett a eta seta daa at 40,000 00 |} chairman on Manufactures, (Mr. Satrowstaut } 
es Treasury. In view of all which, he arrives at the || 359 | Rovsits and improvements of roads | 2°? |} that “they cannot be expected to decrease, but, on the 
> above conclusion, and says in his report, (page 3:) &c., in Florida . . . 50,000 00 || contrary, will be likely to increase;” and by Mr. Clay, 
a. “The ordinary expenditures of a nation rapidly in- || 32 | Roads, and survey of canal route in toad oo || 1% when he said “no ene expected them to lessen the 
le creasing in populalion, and um the extent of tts settle- 383 Roads and rivers in Wisconsin = 14,000 00 expenditures.” 
. ments, cannot be expected to decrease, but, on the con- || 399 ae apes on agg and e6Sen ve Statement correcting the column headed “ expendi- 
trary, will be likely to increase.” or ee Ra ad arnt By i oe ture,” in House Document No. 31, 1st session 27th 
once, by all these authorities—the highcst the = Roane. pane paitdings in Florida, aD 0oe 2 Congress, pages Wand W. : 
, party can give--Mr. Clay himself, your Secretary 410 Te toca the longitude of the Cap- sods Sb SeSSSSS ss eRe : 
. : . ito . . . - . 
f of the Treasury, your chairman of Ways and 417 | For the erection of light-house at Flynn’s oT a 98 ESSSSRSReSaR 
Means, your chairman of Manufactures—what Knoll, and rebuilding the Brandy wine BMS es igh wae (bueyete 6 - 
. have we established for the basis of retrenchment? we — adele ° . 1 45,000 00 J 8 8 8 $18. 858.8 or8 Ba8 3 
. what for the expenditures of your Whig adminis- Police of Washi cian - ey Ay SORES Rok STH Rees a 
* tration? For both, we Rave tbe “extravagant waste- rr Erecting and sohaen lope in Washing- ss ay o- -noke (Ss ere ene ene a im | of 
” inistrati ing- ton cit Re ee 2,5 wy “inant rp-entyr gabled en bed 
© Be Me and sccordng to the last authority, te || $2 | Mec of Uahetowen and neue] OOOO WEE SESE SEER EEE — 
8 “expect thenceforward an increase of expendi- || 433 | For erecting custom houses and public : o> 
: ire.” e : roe 446 Completi : penite tiary in Iowa . ; “ = ro | & BO 82 G2 £2 $2 me tos 0 one oe me 5 5 5 
t ; 4 mpleting en owa 5, = , — po a ¢ 
Sir, for one, I am not disappointed. I knew it || 465 Two additional military posts - . 200,000 00 “oe a “ope tr eng = awe - of 
: was not at all their policy to retrench—it is not 444 Pilieg BO Gene in rear of sea-wall at ide = 8 SELSRSSSAALE = 
| their aed conflicts with - ~— ne in- 475 Lighi-houses, buoys nt teias ° 280,202 00 2 wo SHSzeSaeszes oes 
terest of the ““American system. t thwarts bank, 500 spe of Territorial Government of =| BaseSanruwe 1 oo 8 
tariff, and everything, to reduce the expenditures, BP imental ata: a 8,397 67 ft) CS bo me se res es 09D me 89 4 are 
It will do to profess and promise when striving for a fave bese usually inelt edhe thagen: = | BESZRGwSRSESS ast, 
, the power; but, when én power, the people of eral appropriatien bilis . ° 157,450 00 $ : 
Georgia may as soon expect a Whig Congress to Senate bills - . ; 5.647882 13 | : : ii eee a 
cut their own heads off—may as well look for 4 | Military claims of Maine, supposed ‘900,000 00 |} > |} Rl eee 2 oma S 
snow in midsummer, as “retrenchment” from them. 7 iene, oe pipe a supposed 200,000 00 ] : > | ONG meg ; 
They cannot charge this failure to redeem their 7 Military cduenat Rneamaiventitie ; a2vi¢ br : . 
pledges on Mr. Tyler; for, to the extent of bis li:nit, 116 | Monuments to Generals Nash and Da- oa ae 2Eue SRESIRS 
they run with bim on this topic in all cheerfulness. a seababicdeh ‘te Mien = yuan oe - | a] & S. ea a 
And it mast be distressing to a Southern Whig, 241 | War steamers fur the lakes : 1,000,000 00 : S| SES2: BSSBSERs 
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ar 4 ; Whole, said should be paid. 
ir, I think the scale of expenditures here pro- Of these now named, $24,000,000, or more, have oe ” oo 
posed by the arty in power too higb, for the same || already passed in some shape; and the others will, || | & BYSSSnESSses oe 
reasons which made me admit that it was too || no doubt, pass. S| 2 Soeees a'¢ 
much under the former Administration. That Ad- || Add, then, to this sum of - $27,457,976 42 Ss § SPassaSheeee of 
ministration had this excuse, in part. The Whigs, || For private claims, leaving out the 2ie2 BSESS SSBSERE $B 
whether in or owt of power, go for increase of ex- Spanish claims - - 2,000,000 00 |} S| |] eee 7F— = Boy 
penditares above Democratic copnomy, Hence, || Add for redemption of treasury Siz) SaSasSEsssgs BS 
or years past, they have been justly chargeable for notes for 1842 - - 7,000000 00 I] | 
much of the excesses above the estimates. If the || Add for interest on your funded inti eget tea geen 
eas and nays were recorded in Committee of the debt, in roundsum = « = 1,000,000 00 |] snnual averoge Rea bSIS 24 879 575 33 
ae =e — ven peareped, gad oo dan ich column, aggregate of 8 yearr, 1233 to 1840, F 
‘ the secret doings of committees known—no man || Andyouhaveexpendedthesumof 37 457,976 42 aedte > . a3 . 9 29\862\581 99 
Would bazard his reputation by denying this. ©” ———— Angual average , + 29,982,816 50 
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To this add the expenditures for 1841, $26,000,- 
000. Here you have for 12 years, including the 
“extravagance” of General Jackson’s and Mr. 
Van Buren’s administrations, an average of 
$21,274,626 17, leaving out of the account the 
public debt and trust funds. This, sir, was enough, 
and too much. 

Now, you propose $27,500,000. And your action 
thus far shows it will ran up to $35,000,000, and 
over, including those two items. Excluding them, 
you propose and show it will go to $24,000,000 or 
$25,000,000. 

Now, compare your “economy and retrenchment” 
with your predecessors’ “ ance and waste- 
Sulness,” and it will be seen that your charges of 
extravagance were pretexts, and your pledges of 
economy and retrenchment were false promises, 
made to be broken. 

Now, sir, do not say this was to pay your prede- 
cessors’ debt of $5,000,000. If you have paid it, 
you shall have credit for it. Show us the evidence 
of payment. You have not paid it. You have 
extended it to 1842 and 1843, as your predecessors 
did from year to year. It remains yet te be paid, 
along with $4,000,000 which you have added to it, 
in the same shape of treasury notes outstanding on 
the Ist of July instant, as appears by the official 
statement, to wil: 

The returns of the treasury notes show the fol- 
lowing amounts to be outstanding on the Ist in- 
stant: 



























































































































































Treasury notes outstanding. 
May 1. | June2. | July 1. 
Total outstanding old issues | $543,852 
Yesues under act of Feb. 15, 
1841 achive 7,527,062] $4,372,108) $4,197,171 
Redeemed of that issue 4,151,601 133,812 103,204 








4,238,296] 4,098,967 


6,641,737| 7,079.941| 7,430,330 
1,826,322] 2'217,333| 21447287 


- | 7,434,729] 9,100,904] 9,077,006 
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You have not only left unpaid the former debt, 
and added $4,000,000 in treasury notes, as here 
shown; but you have funded a further debt of 
$15,000,000, which you may use to wipe off the 
treasury notes; but whether you will do it, or not, 
“is rather to be desired than expected.” 


Sir, if one year has added $15,000,000 to the 
debt, what will three years more add? You may 
work it by the rule of three, and it will fall 
short of what your party designs in carrying out its 
plan of “relief.” 

A public debt, alarge surplus revenue, or the cry 
of war and rumors of war, are the irresistible argu- 
ments for a bank and a tariff. 

Your march is onward—your purpose is fixed. 
In vain we protest, holding up your Constitution 
as a barrier. - Vetoes are but playthings. The 
former you treat as a cobweb; whilst you ridicule 
those who set up your Constitution as an instro- 
ment of défined power for “‘abstractionists” and 
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othing ¢an—nvihing will—arrest you but the 
overruiing voice and power of the peeple of the 
States, whose creatures you are. The sovereign 
power of these States, in whose nostrils you breathe, 
alone can stay your hands. Should these not in- 
terpose, you will. soon make this Government 
what Federalists of every name have always 
claimed it to be—a consolidation of powers. 

What, then, ought your expenditures to be, in 

redemplion of your pledges to economy, in respect 
to the embarrassment and depression of the people 
whom you propose to tax—at a time when every 
man has enough to do to meet his private engage- 
ments? Is it polific, is it wise, is it justifiable, to 
continue and add to a system or scale of expendi- 
tures, that you may bave an excuse to increase 
your taxes? Ought you not rather to reduce your 
expenses, that taxes may be lessened, and your 
people left to treasure up all their products, to be 

‘applied to private obligations? This you might 
do: in this you ought to fail not, 

Go backto the years 1834 and 1835, when the 
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bank charter had not yet expired fully; when the 


organization and plan of driving this Government 
to a crisis, for sake of a recharter, had not begun 
to operate; when alternate hope and fear influenced 
its friends (the now Whig party) to stand still and 
give your treasury a little repose; when the rem- 
nant of a war debt was being cancelled. Look to 
that breathing time—that moment of financial-re- 
pose. What did you spend? The first year, 
$18,420,467; the second, you spent but $17,006,513. 

These sums were enough—are now ample, if 
you were disposed to economize. If you could 
abolish your manufactories, which you are uphold- 
ing at an annual tax of many millions, and discard 
the idea of a Nationa) Bank, feur-fifths of you 
would say reduce below that. I say now come 
down to that. These establishments lived at that 
in 1834 and 1835. Why not now? At that rate, 
your present customs, at 20 per cent. duty, will 
meet the wants of Government, and leave a sur- 
plus. If you pursue your present scale of expend- 
itures, it may be seen, at a glance, where you will 
drive the Government. Three years more will in- 
volve you in a debt of $50,000,000, and leave you 
a deficient revenue, an annual increase of debt, and 
shattered credit. 

To restore lost and sinking credit, to aid the reve- 
nue, and help to-pay the debi, are, and will be, al- 
ways the arguments, and a bank charter the expe- 
dient, of all bankrupts—whether of Governments 
or individuals. These were Alexander Hamilton’s; 
they are, and have been, at all times, those of the 
Federal party; and even the Republicans in 1816 
yielded to them. 

This, sir, will be the result. And I should not 
go too far, in my opinion, to say it is beld in view 
by your sagacious and thinking men—those who 
have studied to effect their objects by indirect 
means, the present effects of which are pleasant to 
the taste, but whose end is bitterness and sorrow. 

This concludes the first part of my speech. In 
the next, or second part, I will take a view of your 
ways and means. 

In the third part, I will examine this bill and its 
details. 





SECOND PART. 

I now come, Mr. Chairman, to examine the 
ways and means of paying the current expenses 
of Government, and the public debt. The latter 
has been seen to be near $20,000,000; and the 
former you estimate and propose shall be $27,500,- 
000. 

What are your means of paying? and what do 
you propose to make them? and how? 

They are two-fold: first, taxes levied and col- 
lected on goods imported into the United States 
from abroad, commonly called duties on imports, 
or imposts; secondly, the proceeds from the sales 
of your public lands. There is a small amount 
raised by direct taxation, merely nominal. 

The amount to be realized from importations 
(which, to a certain extent, are voluntary, and may 
be paid by the people, or not, as they individually 
feel disposed) must depend on the ability of the 
people to buy goods, and on their disposition to 
encourage the trade at the rate of taxation you 
may adopt. 

Again: the amount you will need to raise by such 
mode of taxation will depend upon the use you 
may make of that part of your revenue which 
alone is in your own power, to wit: the proceeds of 
the sales of your public lands. If you use it to pay 
your debts and expenditures, you may reduce your 
taxes. If you give it away (or, which is the same 
thing, distribute it among the States) without any- 
thing in return, you must, by that amount, increase 
your taxes, 

By this bill (section 25) you propose to give this 
fund to the States. It is estimated at $2 500.000 
annually. In ten years, this sum will pay off your 
debts; but, by giving it away, you must annually 
add that sum to your taxes, and draw it from the 
pockets of the people. 

I will not here stop to discuss the policy, or your 
right to do this, at a time when your treasury is 
empty, and when your people are not in a condi- 
tion to bear an increase of taxation—a time when 
the price of all the products of labor is unusaally 
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low, and sales can scarcely be effected at any 
rice. Admitting, for argument’s sake, that you 
ve the power thus to throw away your only cer. 
tain means, it must strike every single-minded 
honest citizen, that, by so doing, you are either 
dealing in bad faith with your creditors, thus i 
make a voluntary conveyance of your most valya. 
ble property, and their best security, in fraud of 
their rights; or, that you intend to Jay the founda. 
tion, and furnish yourself a pretext or apology for 
borrowing, stealing, or robbing somewhere. 

When an individual is seen to follow the exam. 
ple you are now about to set, the conclusion js gs 
above stated. And you bind, by an oath, your judges 
and your jurors so to adjudge and decree. By 
behold, you are mightier than an individual. Per. 
mit me to say, sir, that your Government, in doing 
this very thing, is both acting in fraud of jts 
creditors, and furnishing to itself the excuse for 
borrowing, (‘axes are but loans by the people,) 
stealing, or robbing—one orall. And this you are 
doing knowingly—wilfully. If, sir, three or more 
of your citizens, joint debtors for considerations 
thereto moving them, are seen combining volun- 
tarily to convey, conceal, and put out of the power 
oftheir common creditors, for an object of com- 
mon interest to themselves, their most certain and 
valuable property, what would your judges and 
jurors prenounce on it, but corruption and fraud? 
And is there not a mightier than the three here 
doing the same? Who cou'd object, therefore, if | 
had said you are doing it wilfully, knowingly, and 
corruptly? 

The difference between the two cases is, that 
you are above the law, and individuals are under 
it. There is, however, a law to which you, too, 
are subject—the will of the people of the States, 
whose agents you are; that grand inquest before 
whom you are being tried, whose finding will soon 
be returned with an entry of ‘‘true bill” to the 
solemn charges made against you. 

The revenue from public lands being thus dis- 
posed of, you are left to taxes on goods imported, as 
your only means of realizing the extravagant an- 
nual sum of $27,500,000. This, sir, you call in- 
direet taxaltion—more usually you call it duttes on 
imports—leaving the people to imagine they pay 
no taxes at all; whilst, in fact, it is near ¢2 per 
head for every man, wogan, and child in the 
Union. 

You have the power to levy and collect a direct 
tax—that is to say, you may pass a law to send 
your collectors to any man’s house, and demand of 
him his share of this $27,500,000; which, if he 
should have ten in family, would be near $20, 
when distributed, per bead; and in like proportion 
for a greater or less number. Why do you not do 
it? There is but one reason on earth—namely, by 
direct tax you could not, in peace, collect a sum 
the double of which you now propose and expect 
to gather, without a murmur, to distributed among 
your factories, 

In the one case, the voter, with his own hand, 
counts down and pays to your collector his tax. 
This you call direct taxation. 

In the other case, his agent (the merchant or 
importer) pays it for bim, and then collects it from 
the voter, whose agent he is. This you call indi- 
rect taxation, or duties on customs. 

It is paid in one case as certainly and truly as in 
the other. In the first ease put,the citizen sees, knows, 
and feels what he pays you; and, for this reason, 
would watch you closely when you go to pay it out. 
In the second case, he never sees it, knows it, or feels 
it, until your goods, by this means, are raised so 
high, or he made to pay so much, that he cannot 
buy any more. Then it is “hard times”—not your 
taxes—that oppress him; and for this you admin- 
ister to him more tariff, more taxes, as the “meas- 
ure of relief.” 


In the one case, you cannot deceive or mislead 
him as to the cause of hard times, or the mode of 
‘‘ relief.” In the other, you deceive and mislead 
him all the day long. 

To the One case, after paying his ‘“‘direct tax,” he 
enjoys free trade, and may, without taxation, deal 
in the market of the world, seeking the shop where 
goods come cheapest. 

In the other case, he can only buy of your 
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Northern factories. And, if he would go where 
he can buy cheaper, he must pay you, as their 
agents, a bounty for the privilege of dealing else- 


wipy direc taxation, you tell him plainly what he 

has to pay; and, when you collect it, it is with his 

jnowledge and consent. 

By indirect taxation, you never tell him plainly, 
put stady to conceal from him the amount he has 
to pay; and, when you collect it, in ninety-nine 

‘in one hundred he knows not what it is. The 
first is fair and honest; the second is hardly hon- 
est, and never equal and just. 

If a juggler, by sleight-of-hand—an art I cannot 
detect him in—takes money from my pocket with. 
out my knowledge, and applies it to his own use, 
though he notify me he is going to do it, he is no 
jess a pickpocket and a thief, provided I have not 
the power to avoid him. 

The case of indirect taxation, as applied in this 
Government, is only a shade different. Hence 
arise some of the reasons why you prefer to raise 
your revenue by indirect taxation, or duties on 
imports. And being left, as we have seen you are, 
to these, as the only means, let us now see what 
they amountto. This will depend— 

Ist. On the amount you will import. 

Qd. On the tax or duty Jaid thereon. 

3d. Oo the amount you may permit to enter free 
from tax. 

4th, On the amount you may pay back for 
drawbacks, for expenses of collection, &¢. 

The amount your people will import depends on 
their ability and disposition to buy, and may be 
guessed at by what they have imported for several 
years past, making due allowances for any pecu- 
liarity in the times, the rate of duties or taxes, &c. 

To aid in the investigation, I therefore refer to 
the following authentic table, from Doc. No. 244 
of this session, exhibiting, at a view— 

A statement exhibiting the value of imports and ex- 
ports, annually, from 1821 tv 1841, inclusive ; the 
receipts into the treasury, annually, from cus- 
toms, during the same perrod ; and, also, the value 
of bullion and specie imported and exported. 
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Treasury DepaRTMENT, 

Register’s Office, May 14, 1841. 
ESTIMATE. ’ 

It has been estimated by some that there was of spe- 
cie and bullion in the country on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1828, $18,000,000; but say - $20,000,0¢ 

Imported from 1821 to 1841, in twenty 


*aloeds pus uol[ag 


650 





years - - 181,589,814 
201,589,814 

Deduct exported from 1821 to 1831 - 138,085,922 
Balance - . - - 63,503,892 


For the present, we shall only have occasion to 
refer to four columns, to wit: the three first, head- 
ed “value of imports; and the seventh, headed 
“receipts into the treasury.” 

You have here a succession of twenty years, 
with the sums imported and received into the treas- 
ury foreach. The average total value of annual 
imports for these twenty years is about $110,- 
000,000. 

The average annual value of those paying duty 
is about $73,000,000. 

The annual average of those tree of duty is 
$27,000,000. 

The annual average receipts into the treasury, 
for the same period, was over $20,000,000. 

During a great part of this period, your popula- 
tion was but little over half what it now is, and, 
of course, the consumption much less. With ap 
average import, annually, of $73,000,000 worth of 
taxable merchandise, you have realized a revenue 
of over $20,000,000 annually. This is less than 
thirty per cent. ad valorem. This period em- 
braced two crises of the greatest commercial de- 
pression, 

Now, with this average duty—less than 30 per 
cent, ad valorem—what did you accomplish dur- 
ing that period? Why, sir, you not only paid 
your current expenses, but discharged a public 
debt of $147,000,000. You bad, however, the 
sales of the public lands to aid you. Here is the 
amount paid each year, on all accounts, and the 
portion of public debt paid each corresponding 
year, taken from the “Book of Public Accounts 
for 1840.” It also shows the sums paid fer the 
Indian Department, ard pensions of every kind, 
and the balances in the treasury: 
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With this average you not only paid this vast 
amount of public debt, bat, as this table shows, 
you also paid vast sums for the Indian Depart- 
ment, and for revolutionary aud otber pensions. 
To these add millions paid on account of the 
Florida war, not here set down. A)l this was 
done up to 1841: your debt paid; your pension 
list reduced; your Indian expenses for treaties\and 
lands bought, diminished; the expenses of the 
Florida war brought down to a small item; your 
outstanding treasury notes provided for; and a bal- 
ance in the treasury sufficient for !84}, and ex- 
ceeding the expenditure of 1840 by one and a@ half 
willion. 

Sir, Iam not now aiming to show that the money 
spent during those years was well or i!! spent——-that 
it was too much, or too little. Lf it was too much— 
if badly laid out—it sirengihens my, present.argu- 
ment, which is to prove tba your means in band 
accomplished certain > paid certain expendi. 
tures, a large amount of which do not sow rest 
upon you; and that, making the deductions for 
these, which time and opportunity have taken off 
your shoulders, the expenses of ihe twenty years 
did not exceed an annual average of $18,000,000, 
and that the annval average of $20,000,000 was 
equal to any ten of the twenty years. ese, 100; 
were times of extravagance. 


All this you have effected by $73,000,000 of im- 
ports, with an average duty of less than jhirty per 
cent. 

Now, let us look to the future. What amount 
may be safely expected, as the annual average of 
importations, for ten yearsto come} Wits ia- 
creasing resourees, increasing population, aiid re- 
turning prosperity, if you do not lay prohibirory 
taxes so as to exclude foréign meréhandise, the 
nextten years’ average must excerd that of the 
Jast twenty. I therefore set it down at $120,- 
000,000. Twenty per cent. (the limit of the com- 
promise aci) will give, on this sum, @ gfoss.tev- 
enue of $24,000,000. Then abolish your odious 
system of drawbacks and bounties; and, after you 
bave paid expenses of collection, you bave more 

| ‘han you need. To ensure this, you must reduce 
| your list of free articles, and use the proceeds of 


j, the public lands to pay your debt. Do you ask 


| me whatlI would pay your §9 000 000 of treasury 
notes with? I asswer: I would fund them, paya- 
ble in the sheriest time; create no more debt; and 
use your public lands to secare and pay the puthe 


In regard to the current expenditures, I wonld 
redace them below the scale you propose. In- 


| stead of tnereasing the army and navy, as you de- 
| sign, TE would reduce both. 
| creased to meet the Florida and other Indian wars 


Your a:my eg in- 
Reduce jt, 


in this item. 
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To this add the expenditures for 1841, $26,000,- 
000. Here you have for 12 years, including the 
“extravagance” of General Jackson’s and Mr. 
Van Buren’s administrations, an average of 
$21,274,626 17, leaving out of the account the 
public debt and trust funds. This, sir, was enough, 
and too mach. 

Now, you propose $27,500,000. And your action 
thus far shows it will ran up to $35,000,000, and 
over, including those two items. Excluding them, 
you propose and show it will go to $24,000,000 or 

; ’ : 

Now, compare your “economy and retrenchment” 
with your predecessors’ “entravagance and waste- 
Sulness,” and it will be seen that your charges of 
extravagance were pretexts, and your pledges of 

and retrenchment were false promises, 
made to be broken. 

Now, sir, do not say this was to pay your prede- 
cessors’ debt of $5,000,000. If you have paid it, 
you shall have credit for it. Show us the evidence 
of payment. You have not paid it. You have 
extended it to 1842 and 1843, as your predecessors 
did from year to year. It remains yet te be paid, 
along with $4,000,000 which you have added to it, 
in the same shape of treasury notes outstanding on 
the Ist of July instant, as appears by the official 
statement, to wil: 

The returns of the treasury notes show the fol- 
lowing amounts to be outstanding on the Ist in- 
stant; 














Treasury notes outstanding. 
Mayl. | June2. | July 1. 
Total outstanding old issues | $543,952 
lasues under act of Feb. 15, 
1841 a) rg * | 7,627,062} $4,372,108) $4,197,171 
Redeemed of that issuc 4,151,601 133,812} 103,204 
4,238,296] 4,093,967 
Issuse of Jeunary, 1842 6,641,737| 7,079,941) 7,430,390 
Redeemed of that issue 1,826,322] 2:217,333] 2,447,287 





Grand tota! outstanding 7,434,729) 9,100,904) 9,077,006 





You have not only left unpaid the former debt, 
and added €4,000,000 in treasury notes, as here 
shown; but you have funded a further debt of 
$15,000,000, which you may use to wipe off the 
treasury notes; but whether you will do it, or not, 
“is rather to be desired than expected.” 


Sir, if one year has added $15,000 000 to the 
debt, what will three years more add? You may 
work it by the rule of three, and it will fall 
short of what your party designs in carrying out its 

lan of “relief.” 

A public debt, alarge surplus revenue, or the cry 
of war and rumors of war, are the irresistible argu- 
ments for a bank and a_tariff. 

Your march is onward—your purpose is fixed. 
In vain we protest, holding up your Constitution 
as a barrier. - Vetoes are but playthings. The 
former you treat as a cobweb; whilst you ridicule 
those who set up your Constitution as an instru- 
ment of défined power for ‘‘abstractionists” and 
65. ables.”” 

othing ¢an—nothing will—aerrest you but the 
overruling voice and power of the peeple of the 
States, whose creatures you are. The sovereign 
power of these States, in whose nostrils you breathe, 
alone can stay your hands. Should these not in- 
terpose, you will. soon make this Government 
what Federalisis of every name have always 
claimed it to be—a consolidation of powers. 

What, then, ought your expenditures to be, in 
redemption of your pledges to economy, in respect 
to the embarrassment and depression of the people 
whom you propose to tax—at a time when every 
man has enough to do to meet his private engage- 
ments? Is it politic, is it wise, is it justifiable, to 
continue and add to a system or scale of expendi- 
tures, that you may bave an excuse to increase 
your taxes? Ought you not rather to reduce your 
expenses, that taxes may be lessened, and your 
people left to treasure up all their products, to be 
applied to private obligations? This you might 
do: in this you ought to fail not. 

Go backto the years 1834 and 1835, when the 


bank charter had not yet expired fully; when the 
organization and plan of driving this Government 
to a crisis, for sake of a recharter, had not begun 
to operate; when alternate hope and fear influenced 
its friends (the now Whig party) to stand still and 
give your treasury a little repose; wher the rem- 
nant of a war debt was being cancelled. Look to 
that breathing time—that moment of financial-re- 
pose. What did you spend? The first year, 
$18,420,467; the second, you spent but $17,006,513. 

These sums were enough—are now ample, if 
you were disposed to economize. If you could 
abolish your manufactories, which you are uphold- 
ing at an annual tax of many millions, and discard 
the idea of a Nationa! Bank, four-fifths of you 
would say reduce below that. I say now come 
down to that. These establishments lived at that 
in 1834 and 1835. Why not now? At that rate, 
your present customs, at 20 per cent. duty, will 
meet the wan's of Government, and leave a sur- 
plus. If you pursue your present scale of expend- 
itures, it may be seen, at a glance, where you will 
drive the Government. Three years more will in- 
volve you in a debt of $50,000,000, and leave you 
a deficient revenue, an annual increase of debt, and 
shattered credit. 

To restore lost and sinking credit, to aid the reve- 
nue, and help to-pay the debé, are, and will be, al- 
ways the arguments, and a bank charter the expe- 
dient, of all bankrupts—whether of Governments 
or individuals. These were Alexander Hamilton’s; 
they are, and have been, at all times, those of the 
Federal party; and even the Republicans in 1816 
yielded to them. 

This, sir, will be the result. And I should not 
go too far, in my opinion, to say it is held in view 
by your sagacious and thinking men—those who 
have studied to effect their objects by indirect 
means, the present effects of which are pleasant to 
the taste, but whose end is bitterness and sorrow. 

This concludes the first part of my speech. In 
the next, or second part, I will take a view of your 
ways and means. 

In the third part, I will examine this bill and its 
details. 





SECOND PART. 

I now come, Mr. Chairman, to examine the 
ways and means of paying the current expenses 
of Government, and the public debt. The latter 
has been seen to be near $20,000,000; and the 
former you estimate and propose shall be $27,500,- 
000. 

What are your means of paying? and what do 
you propose to make them? and how? 

They are two-fold: first, taxes levied and col- 
lected on goods imported into the United States 
from abroad, commonly called duties on imports, 
or imposts; secondly, the proceeds from the sales 
of your public lands. There is a small amount 
raised by direct taxaiion, merely nominal. 

The amount to be realized from importations 
(which, to a certain extent, are voluntary, and may 
be paid by the people, or not, as they individually 
feel disposed) must depend on the ability of the 
people to buy goods, and on their disposition to 
encourage the trade at the rate of taxation you 
may adopt. 

Again: the amount you will need to raise by such 
mode of taxation will depend upon the use you 
may make of that part of your revenue which 
alone is in your own power, to wit: the proceeds of 
the sales of your public lands. If you use it to pay 
your debits and expenditures, you may reduce your 
taxes. If you give it away (or, which is the same 
thing, distribute it among the States) without any- 
thing in return, you must, by that amount, increase 
your taxes, 

By this bill (section 25) you propose to give this 
fund to the States. It is estimated at $2 500,000 
annually. In ten years, this sum will pay off yoar 
debts; bat, by giving itaway, you must annually 
add that sum to your taxes, and draw it from the 
pockets of the people. 

I will not here stop to discuss the policy, or your 
right to do this, at a time when your treasury is 
empty, and when your people are not in a condi- 
tion to bear an increase of taxation—a time when 
the price of all the products of labor is unusually 






low, and sales can scarcely be effected at ap 
rice. Admitting, for argument’s sake, that yoy 
ve the power thus to throw away your only cer. 
tain means, it must strike every single-mindeq 
honest citizen, that, by so doing, you are either 
dealing in bad faith with your creditors, thus i 
make a voluntary conveyance of your most valya. 
ble property, and their best security, in fraud of 
their rights; or, that you intend to Jay the founda. 
tion, and furnish yourself a pretext or apology fo; 
borrowing, stealing, or robbing somewhere. 

When an individual is seen to follow the exam. 
ple you are now about to set, the conclusion igs gs 
above stated. And you bind, by an oath, your judges 
and your jurors so to adjudge and decree. By 
behold, you are mightier than an individual. Per. 
mit me to say, sir, that your Government, in doing 
this very thing, is both acting in frand of js 
creditors, and furnishing to itself the excuse for 
borrowing, ((axes are but loans by tthe people,) 
stealing, or robbing—one orall. And this you are 
doing knowingly—wilfully. If, sir, three or more 
of your citizens, joint debtors for considerations 
thereto moving them, are seen combining volun. 
tarily to convey, conceal, and put out of the power 
of«their common creditors, for an object of com- 
mon interest to themselves, their most certain and 
valuable property, what would your judges and 
jurors pronounce on it, but corruption and fraud? 
And is there not a mightier than the three here 
doing the same? Who cou'd object, therefore, if | 
had said you are doing it wilfully, knowingly, and 
corruptly? 

The difference between the two cases is, that 
you are above the law, and individuals are under 
it. There is, however, a law to which you, too, 
are subject—ihe will of the people of the States, 
whose agents you are; that grand inquest before 
whom you are being tried, whose finding will soon 
be returned with an entry of ‘‘true bill” to the 
solemn charges made against you. 

The revenue from public lands being thus dis- 
posed of, you are left to taxes on goods imported, as 
your only means of realizing the extravagant an- 
nual sum of $27,500,000. This, sir, you call in- 
direet taxation—more usually you call it duties on 
imports—leaving the people to imagine they pay 
no taxes at all; whilst, in fact, it is near $2 per 
head for every man, wogan, and child in the 
Union. 

You have the power to levy and collect a direct 
tax—that is to say, you may pass a law to send 
your collectors to any man’s house, and demand of 
him his share of this $27,500,000; which, if he 
should have ten in family, would be near $20, 
when distributed, per head; and in like proportion 
for a greater or less number. Why do you not do 
it?’ There is but one reason on earth—namely, by 
direct tax you could not, in peace, collect a sum 
the double of which you now propose and expect 
to gather, without a murmur, to distributed among 
your factories, 

In the one case, the voter, with his own hand, 
counts down and pays to your collector his tax. 
This you call direct taxation. 

In the other case, his agent (the merchant or 
importer) pays it for bim, and then collects it from 
the voter, whose agent he is. This you call indi- 
rect taxation, or duties on customs. 

It is paid in one case as certainly and truly as in 
the other. In the first case put,the citizen sees, knows, 
and feels what he pays you; and, for this reason, 
would watch you closely when you go to pay it out. 
In the second case, he never sees it, knows it, or feels 
it, until your goods, by this means, are raised so 
high, or he made to pay so much, that he cannot 
buy any more. Then it is “hard times”—not your 
taxes—that oppress him; and for this you admin- 
ister to him more tariff, more taxes, as the “meas- 
ure of relief.” 


In the one case, you cannot deceive or mislead 
him as to the cause of hard times, or the mode of 
“relief.” In the other, you-deceive and mislead 
him all the day long. 

In the one case, after paying his “‘direct tax,” he 
enjoys free trade, and may, without taxation, deal 
in the market of the world, seeking the shop where 
goods come cheapest. 

In the other case, he can only buy of your 
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Your navy, too, needs pruning. Instead of cur- 
tailing, you are almost of it in 
one year by promotions, &c. To justify, myself in 


this statement, I here submit an authentic expose 
on this subject, furnished to my hand, which ought 
to convince anyone. It is taken from the Alex- 
andria Gazette, and is as follows: 


Balance of appropriations for the Naval Depart. . 


ment unexpended on the 3d of March 


aie > 3 ~ $6,910,000 
Appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment during the extra session - 1,600,000 


Balance of appropriations for the Naval 
Department unexpended on the Ist 


Oe, 1842 - fi as - 2,600,000 
opriations for the navy. 

For the year 1699 - - “5 3,723,000 
” 1830 - - - 4,316,000 

* 1831 - - - 3,496,643 

“ 1832 - ° - 4,465,573 

- 1833 - - - 3,867,872 

- 1834 - - - 4,578,373 

a 1835 - . - 4,998,234 

1836 - - : 6,787,167 

= 1837 - - - 7,470,057 

> 1838 - - - 5,076,336 

= 1839 _- - - 5,890,430 

- 1840 - - - 5,801,679 

- is4l - - - 5,928,621 

In 1842 the Secretary asked for - 8,705,480 
* committee reported a billfor 8,500,000 


Naval bill, as it passed the 
House - . - $6,890,000 
Balance of naval appropria- 
tions unexpended on Ist 
January, 1542 =- - 2,600,000 


ee for the use of 1842 9,490,000 
Besides special appropriations for iron harbor- 
steamers, &c. 

Pay of officers and seamen. 


1841 appropriaied - - - $2,300,000 
1842 bill reported = - - - 3,200,000 
1842 bill as it passed the House - 2,300,000 


Increase and repairs of the navy. 


1840 Ser - - — $1,000,000 
1841 0. ; > - 2,000,000 
1842 bill reported by committee - — 3,165,000 
1842 bill as it passed the House - 2,000,000 


Naval officers at navy-yards, in ordinary, at recruit- 
ing stations, ¢-c. 


Captains, 11, pay per year, each $3,500 
Commanders, 20, - » 2,100 
Lieutenants, 48, ” “ 1,500 
Midshipmen, 70, “ . from $750 to 350 


Besides surgeons, masters, gunners, &c. 
Naval officers wating orders, 


Captains - - - 31 
Commanders - - - 47 
Lieutenants - - . 58 
Surgeons - . - 16 
Chaplains - - - 6 


Midshipmen - - : 72 

Besides gunners, masters, &c., &c., &c. 
Pay of officers and seamen at recruiting 

stations, at navy-yards, in ordinary, 

and wailing orders - - - $612,000 
Pay of workmen and their necessary 

clerks and superintendents at our 

navy-yards and stations during the 


ear 1841 - - - - 76,000 
ole number of captains belonging to 
the navy . - - 68 


_ Whole number of commanders belong- 


ing to the navy - - 96 
Whole number of officers belonging to 

the navy, including everything above 

a common seaman: 
Year 1835, whole number 1,051: of these, 


there were waiting orders - 324 
In 1840, whole number 1,210: of these, 
there were waiting orders - 286 


In 1842, whole number 1,512: of these, 

there were waiting orders - 

The above officers waiting orders are exclusive 
of those stationed at navy-yards, in ordinary, &c.— 
of about as much use to the service (with the ex- 
eeption of receiving their pay) as if they were in 
the grave-yards. A large number of officers at- 
tached to navy-yards are merely put there to get 
them off the list of idlers, and are of no earthly use 
whatever. 


In 1813 our navy consisted of ten frigates and ten 
smaller vessels, 


In 1842 our navy consists of 1} ships of the line, 
15 frigates of 44 guns, two frigates of 36 guns, 
four steamers, besides smaller vessels—numbering 
altogether about 70: 53 of which are ready for ser- 
vice, and the remainder could be ready in a very 
short time, if their services were required. 

Now, sir, who will pretend that such a state or 
condition of the s@rvice ought longer to be tolerated 
in a Government of the people, and by those who 
promised to reform and retrench? I remember 
with what pleasure I listened to the eloquence of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Horrmay] 
last Congress, as he eulogised the navy; how I was 
moved by the picture he furnished of the “dilapi- 
dated state”-of our navy, as he described it. And, 
when he had concluded, I said to him, privately, 
**What do you mean by the dilapidated state of the 
navy? Look at our fine ships-of-war out at sea— 
look at those in ordinary—look at the vast amount 
of material ready to be put together and floated at 
a moment’s warning: are all these falling down 
and decaying?” ‘Oh! no,” said he, “that is not 
what Imean. I allude to the vast number of midship- 
men out of employment, lounging at hotels, and wasting 
in scenes ef dissipation—that is what I mean.” Yes, 
sir, you must add millions to your navy, to give 
these midshipmen employment, and then promote 
them—to increase their pay. Then you must ap- 
point a new batch, to create a like necessity. 

Your army, too, why not reduce it, and insist on 
your policy? You will reduce here, expecting the 
Senate to reverse what you do. Then, at their in- 
stance, you will recede. In this way you are re- 
lieved of responsibility. It so happened that, on 
the day you agreed to reduce your army, I called 
to see Lord Ashburton. After conversing on va- 
rious topics—tariffs, English and European; Vir- 
ginia and Georgia lands, &c.—he asked me whether 
the House had adjourned, and what we had done 
that day. I told him we had reduced the army 
greatly. “Right, sir—you are right; I see no need 
you have for an army; we are as much afraid of 
you without an army as with one; we know your 
strength.” This was his reply. In it, he exhibited 
the frankness and urbanity of the English gentle- 
man as described to me. 

Your hue-and-cry about war, I have at all times 
thought to be for effect, to aid your system of measures. 
And as for large standing armies and navies, they 
are inconsistent with republican simplicity and 
economy. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall have occasion, in another 
part of my remarks, to point out the limits fixed 
by the Constitation to your authority for resorting 
to indirect taxation. I will endeavor, at present, 
to point out some of the abuses incident to its ex- 
ercise, as exhibited in this bill, and on former oc- 
casions. 


It has been the policy of the friends of the Amer- 
ican system to make the mass of revenue collecia- 
ble on a limited amount of the imports. For ex- 
ample: by turning back to the table of imports re- 
ferred to a little while ago, you will observe that, 
whilst the annual average of twenty years was 
$110,000,000 worth of imports,the annual average 
taxable was only $73,000,000 worth; and on this 
the entire revenue was raised. The remainder (of 
$37,000,000) was free of duty. Why was this? 
The explanation is this: the $73,000,000, paying 
taxes, or dutiable, were of articles manufactured, 
and to be manufactured, at the North, by imposing 
a high tax on goods of this kind from abroad; the 
price at home was raised, or kept from falling to 
the level of foreign prices; and thereby the prafits 
of your factories secured. The $37,000,000 of 
goods duly free were mostly such raw material as 
your factories needed to work on. By suffering 
them to buy free of tax, you added still more to 
their profits. Inso faras your laws have done 
this, they are exclusively for protection, and not for 
revenue. This abuse exists in the bill under ex- 
amination. Look at your list of free articles. 
Whilst you agmit free of duty a large portion of 
raw material they must have to manufacture, you 
refuse, as heretofore, to free coffee, and ycu put on 
it aduty of 20 per cent. 

Again: look, sir, at the list of free articles in the 
table referred to above, and also at the column of 
tetal imports. You observe that, as imports have 





increased since 1831, the list of free articles has 
increased. Look, too, at the column headed “pay. 
ing duty.” During the whole twenty years, the 
annual amounts in value of dutiable articles yg. 
ried but a trifle. And thus experience proves tha 
it is your policy to make a limited description of 
goods pay all your taxes; whilst all others are dy 

free, orexcluded. By this means you can always 
limit your revenue from customs or imports, and 
consequently have itin your power to raise the 
taxes on these to suit your profits, by adding to 
your expenditures. For the illustration of this 
feature of your policy, this table is full of instrac. 
tion. 

Again: your system of drawbacks and bounties 
is an abuse of your power in this regard, and an 
utter perversion of the first ends of a revenue law, 
because it wastes and defeats revenue, and in no 
case adds to it. 

If a man in New York, or Boston, or elsewhere, 
should buy a quantity of brown sugar, and mann. 
facture it into loaf, and sbip it abroad, you pay 
him two or three cents a pound, and give him the 
free market of the world to sellin. So you do of 
molasses manufactured into spirits; and so of ma- 
ny other articles brought here, and sent abroad 
alter being worked up. 

You give a bounty on pickled fish, also, sent to 
a foreign market; so, likewise, you pay a bounty 
to ships engaged in fisheries. 

Why is all this? Not for revenue. It sinks 
your revenue annually $4,000,000, or more, as you 
will see by the table here given. (Taken from 
House document No. 210, of this session, page 37.) 


A statement exhibiting the amount of duties which ac- 
crued on merchandise imported; the deduction under 
the compromise act of the 2d March, 1833; the draw. 
back paid on foreign merchandise exported; draw. 
back on domestic refined sugar; on domestic dis- 
tilled spivits from molasses exported; bounty on salt- 
ed fish exported; allowances to vessels employed in 
the bank and cod fisheries; the expenses of collec- 
tion, and the net revenue which accrued annually 
from duties on merchandise, from 1834 to 1839, in- 
clusive. 
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Wherefore is this $4,000,000 paid out of the 
yeasury, but as a donation—a bounty to fisheries, 
io manufacturers, and distillers, of the North? 


Why not as well pay a like sum to the cotton 

planters, tice and tobacco planters, and millers? 
fou reply, it would exhaust the treasury. Why, 
then, exhaust it in part for a similar object? Abol- 
ish the system, and Jet all stand on their own foot- 
ing. 
Mr. Chairman, your system is an outrage. You 
faz imports for the benefit of manufacturers; you 
let goods come in Pte of tax for the same benefit; 
and then you give’ them the benefit of drawbacks 
and bounties. Is this not too monstrous to be 
borne, when, by abolishing drawbacks alone, you 
can reduce taxation $3,000,000? 


Your drawbacks and bounties, avd your land 
distribution, are all directed to the same object— 
partand parcel of this same system of reducing 
ihe amount of net revenue—that you may increase 
the tax on the articles you make taxable, and there- 
by exclude them, or collect all revenue on them. 
ln either event, complete protection to your manu- 
facturing capital is the result. 


Examine, for a moment, the bill you propose for 

4 revenue bill, The average rate of duties fixed 
by it far exceeds 50 per cent. more than any former 
tax. On importations of cotton goods, woollen 
goods, and manufactures of leather, you have put 
such taxes as must prohibit a large amount. Who 
tan estimate the revenue from your bill—the net 
revenue, after paying your bounties and drawbacks? 
I may be in error, but it is my belief you will fail 
0 realize $20,000,000 net revenue? What then? 
Will you reduce your expenses to thatsum? No. 
Will you collect by direct taxes? No; you are 
alraid of so straightforward, honest a mode of get- 
ling money. What then? Sir, I answer—you will 
g0 in debt millions on millions, and on your Gov- 
tment stocks establish your bank to aid your 
But suppose you realize what you tell 
Ws—suppose, under a system of high duties and 
laxes, your people continue to import and buy 
latgely—what then? I answer—large and extrav- 
agant appropriations, large average deposites, and 
surplus revenue, with a United States Bank, to 
keep, use, and loan them, as heretofore, to mem- 
ts of Congress, to fegislators, to railroads, and 
States—with all its corruptions, and corrupting in- 
luences—followed by expansions and contractions, 
deranged curreney, suspensions, and loss of the 
capital. Here is the end of your grand system— 
consummation of your American system of 
“tariff, bank, internal improvements, and public 
debt.” And this ends the second part of my speech 
on your revenue bill. I will next consider this bill 
hot as you propose it, “e revenue bill,” but as it 
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really is—as a “protective tariff,” to secure to 
Northern factories their profits, by taxing Southern 
consumers and producers. 


PART THIRD. 


Mr. Cuainman: After examining your expendi- 
tures, your ways and means, and tlle bill before 
us, in its pretended character of a “ revenue bill,” 
I now propose to examine it as it really is—to wit, in 
its aspect as a “‘bill to protect capital invested in 
manufactures, by securing ifs profits against the 
casualties of trade.” 

Sir, every other species of employment—every 
other mode of investing capital in this Union—is 
subject to the vicissitudes of trade, and is left to rise 
or fall, prosper or decay, under the operation of 
those laws—depending on the state of the supply 
and demand for its profits, and at all times under 
the influences of competition. Bat, in regard to 
this mode of invesimeni-~in manufactures—you 
have, from time to time, virtually converted this 
Government into an insurance office, to guaranty 
its profits—not even requiring the insured to pay 
you the premium on the policy; but you have ex- 
torted it from the pockets of those who have no 
share of the income. This is the «fect, the purport 
and aim of the bill now under consideration. Is 
it denied, sir? Then look at the speeches delivered 
by its advocates—every man tells you so. Not 
one has labored to show us ‘that the rate of duties 
proposed by it would produce more revenue than 
a lower rate—how many free articles should be 
taxed—how much drawback could be saved—how 
much of former expenditures could be taken off— 
how much could be reduced by using the public 
land fund. No; notone. These are not inquired 
into by them. Why noi? Sir, it is because these 
enter into their policy, or their compact with one an- 
other. Touch the land fund, and you cannot pass 
this bill. What said the candid gentleman from 
Kentucky [Judge Unprerwoop] in this debate? 
He said, in advance, “‘you may see some strange 
things happen in yeur action on this bill. If you do 
not hold on to distribution, you may lose your 
tariff. Iwill go for or against protection—for or 
against expenditures, to save the land distribution.” 

He, sir, is one of your leading men of the Wes!; 
he understands his righis under the compact, and 
has notified you your bill is in danger if you do 
not stand to your bargain. 

What said the gentleman from Vermont? [Mr. 
Everett.}] He said he “‘went for the 20 per cent. 
clause inserted by the Senate,” (by which the dis- 
tribution is repealed when the duties exceed 20 per 
cent.,) “merely to secure distribution, intending to 
repeal that cleuse.” He, too, isa prominent Whig. 
Thus, he avows his mofives and intentions to have 
been the same as those of the geutleman from 
Kentucky. But why was that clause proposed and 
advocated by the Senator from Georgia? [Mr. Brer- 
RIEN.] Professedly to defeat distribution. Sir, I 
trust the Senator, in thus furnishing himself an 
excuse for going for that obnoxious measure, was 
not advised of this resolution of his party to repeal 
the clause just as soon as the loan of it to bim had 
furnished him the apology for doing what all 
Georgia was opposed to, If he was, he, too, was 
a secret parther to the compact. If he was not, 
then his Whig friends practised a gross fraud on 
him and those he represenis, and are now dealing 
in bad faith—in such sort as ought to cause him 
to turn his back on them. Sir, what said my hon- 
orable celleague (Colonel Foster] in reply to the 
gentleman from Vermont? He testified to the 
bargain—tbe political log-rojling. charged to have 
existed in the adoption of the 20 per cent. clause. 
He said “‘the bill could not have passed without it.” 
That clause was a saving one for the South; aod 
hence he “ charged the friends of distribution wiih 
duplicity, insinceri‘y, and infidelity,” and exhorted 
them ‘to adhere to sound morals and fair contracts.” 
1 was rejoiced to hear my colleague recur to his 
“old-fashioned” notions of political morals, and avow 
that he had not yet learned how to repudiate them. 

His charge of duplicity was well sustained in 
this—that his political associates, (the Whigs,) for 
the purpose of helping our Senator to vole for distri- 
button, loaned him the use of the 20 per cent. clause, 
by whicn he might commend that act to the people 
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of Geoigia; and, at the same time, assured the 
gentlemen from the West that they “‘infended” to 
repeal it, just so soon as the Senator from Georgia 
had served his purpose with it. 

I said, sir, we have not beer told how much we 
could reduce the taxes by using the land fund, be- 
cause it entered not into your policy so to use it— 
and why? 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Granour,} 
with a little more boldness and candor than is found 
interesting 1n a (ariff argument, avowed “‘the objcet 
of distribution to be, to put the land fund out of the 
way, so that all the revenue may arise from customs — 
that manufacturing capital may not vacillate like a 
pendulum.” 

Sir, nobody was surprised at this avowal; every 
one here understands it. But few, very few, will 
speak so plainly. Hence you see why, if you touch 
the land distribution, you cannot pass this bill. It 
must pass, as a matter of log-rolling—as a part and 
parcel of the “American sysiem.” For, in the lan- 
guage of the gentleman from Kentucky, there are 
members here who “will go for or against protection 
—for or against expenditures, to save distribution’” 

But again: repeal your drawbacks and your 
bounties, and you hazard your bill. Refuse to de- 
fend the wool-growers of Vermont, and you are at 
hazard; refuse to protect Louisiana sugar and Ken- 
tucky bagging, and you hazard the bill. All for 
ithe reason assigned by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 


Finally, sir, make it a bill purely for revenue, and 
shut your eyes to ils benefits to manufacturing 
profits, and you will fail to pass it by the voies of 
those who now advocate it—for the reason, that 
they are ready to go ‘‘for or against revenue " to pro- 
tect factories, and carry out their system of meas- 
ures. 

[ said this bill has not been treated as a revenue 
bill by its advocates. I give further proof. 

The honorable member from Boston [Mr. Ap- 
PLETON,] who spoke the other day, (well known as 
the author of an able work on banking, which I 
have read with great interest; distinguished for his 
ability as a financier; particularly well qualified to 
enlighten us in regard to the ways and means of 
raising revenue,) addressed the committee on this 
bill. When he arose, | gave profound atiention, 
expecting, from the grand storehouse of his mind, 
to be fally enlightened as to the effect of this bill 
on your finances. He did not consume the short 
hour allotted to him by your rule. He spoke little 
over balf the (me, and resumed bis seat. During 
ithe time, be ventured not one idea in regard to the 
revenue aspect of this bill, but confined himself to 
the protective policy of it, and gave a concise his- 
tory of the compromise act. If, for want of time, 
he had failed to consider what is pretended to be 
the object of the bill, it would be out of place to 
make these remarks. It was not for want of dis- 
tinguished ability. INo; he certainly felt that a 
candid view of the bill, in that relatien, would be- 
tray its real objects; and, therefore, he declined. 

What he did say,I will advert to hereafter, 
One or two remarks of his only will I bere notice— 
first, his closing remark, to wit: “ The elements 
of prosperity are wanting”—‘‘this revenue bill will 
put a new face on things.” What those “elements 
of prosperity” are, he did not explain, or altempt to 
particulatize or illustrate; but, by this simple, 
round, broad assertion, which closed his speech, 
we learn that they are such “elements” as, being 
wanting, are to be supplied by this bill. For, he 
says, this “revenue bill” will puta ‘“‘new face on 
things.” What that new face would resemble, he 
did not describe; but, of course, meant the ‘elements 
of prosperity.” Now, if this be a revenue bill, it 
is purely a tax-law—a law demanding high taxes, 
for large expenditures. The only two elements 
in it, then, are “taxation and expenditures.” And 
we are here taught that ‘theavy faxes and large 

itures” are the “elements of prosperity,” 
which will no longer be wanting if you pass this 
bill; but, being supplied, will puta “new face o 
things.” * 

Sir, the people where I live will scarcely un- 
derstand this; they will be slew to believe it of you. 
And yet, sir, that honorable gentleman spoke ad- 
visedly. He understood it—so did his colleague, 
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the chairman of the Commistee on Manufactures, 
{Mr. Satronsraty;] so did his friends from Ver- 
mont, Kentucky, Indiana,and elsewhere—North 
and West. But my Whig colleagues must think 
strange of it; and I fancy I hear them exclaim— 
“Taxes and sxpenditures the elements of prosperity, 
to puta new face on things! And this a Whig poli- 
cy, understood by all but us! What does he meau? 
He says, ‘will put a new face on things,’ add re- 
store the ‘ elements of prosperity.” We go for doing 
that—we went exactly for that io 1840, when we 
ail talked about ‘relief’ By ‘relief,’ we meant 
higher prices for cotton, rice, and tobacco—more 
money to pay our debts—less extravagance in Gov- 
ernment—and, of course, light taxes and reduced 
tariffs. But now that you talk about ‘fares and 
expenditures’ giving ‘relief, and putting a new face 
on things,’ tell us’ what ‘things’ are these that are to 
have a new face put on them.” 


At that point, Mr. Chairman, I fancy (no fancy, 
but fact) my colleagues are driven up; fer the gen- 
tleman (Mr. Aprieron] does not tell what “things” 
ate to have a new face. ButI beg here to answer, 
as I believe in the only intelligible or just way an- 
swer can be made. The “things” to “wear a new 
face” by the “elements of taxation and expendi- 
tures,” are “spinning jennies Gnd power-looms, rail- 
voads and canals; Staite boud:; Kentacky bagging, 
and sugar of Louisiava; the wool of Vermont; “di- 
lapidated” officers and office-seekers; the power of 
consolidation: and fast, but not least, the United 
Siates Bank paper, which are to supersede Mr, 
Biddle’s repudiated notes. 

One other item I wi!l not omit, because the gen- 
tleman from Boston failed not to specify that—I 
mean “stocks” of all kinds. He warranted that 
they would be benefited; but for whose good, he 
did not inform us. Thereby hangs a tale. 

I notice one other remark of that honorabd!e gen- 
tleman. He said “ his constituents had rather have 
the South as sivals, than croaking, discontented cus- 
tomers.” Yes, this is the return for thirty years’ 
endurance of asystem of unjust, oppressive taxation, 
(eut of ten of which you have cheated the South, 
by a compromise now repudiated,) forced on her by 
your unconstitutional! acts. This is the return; 
*eroaking customers,” ah! Why, sir, the last, 
meanest, only resort of a slave, is to croak, to petition, 
remonstrate, and submit. And we are to be 
scoffed at for this, after you have, by tariff bills, 
forced us to be your “customers,” at your own 
prices, for thirty years. Sir, itis not ten years 
back, to a period at which if you bad applied this 
language to my constituents, some of them, at 
least, were in a temper a litle more dignified than 
“eroaking customers” —a temper, too, excited by the 
same “elements of prosperity” you are now pro- 
posing for their “relief,” exhibited in a less cbnox- 
ious degree then than now. 

Thesame gentleman exhibited one other “thing,” 
which, by these “elements of prosperity,” I doubt 
not, will wear a “‘new face” He showed usa 
piece of “ cotton goods,” price six cen's a yard— 
** less (be says) than the duty proposed” This is 
true. But there are two sides, or faces, to view 
that “thing.” If less than the duty, how cana 
foreign article come in?’ Thir, then, is prohibition 
for protection’s sake, instead of ‘‘protection for the 
sake of distribution;” and yet, in a “revenue: dill,” 
where your collections depend on imports, you all 
go for it. If, without tax, we get it at six cents, 
does it follow we shall get it as cheap with no mar- 
ket but your factory? This is a fair illustration of 
your “elements of prosperity” And then you boast 
that this is “all the protection your constituents 
ask.” 

I need not labor to prove that this is a protective 
tariff. The report of the Commitee on Manufac- 
tures, to whom the subject was referred, expressly 
coneedes the point. ‘The minority report, drawn 
up with care by my colleague, [Mr. Hapersnam,) 
has developed this, the true character of the bill, 
with much ability. All my colleagues concur in 
the statement here made, and, therefore, are de- 
cidedly opposed to the bill. 

This bill, as a “protective tariff,” is fully equal 
in enormity to that of 1828. I: has the drawbacks 
and bounties which that bad, and more too, It 
has the land distribution feature, which that of 1828 
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had not. 


It bas a large list of free articles, and 


so had that. There is, however, this d'sadvantage 
to the farmer and planter in the present tariff: that 
tea and coffee, heretofore freed for their benefit, are 


now taxed. 


And now as to the rate of duties—how do they 
compare? Take a few of the leading articles, and 
here is the sult, namely : 


A table showing the rate of duties or taxes on various ar- 
ticles most used by farmers and planters, as imposed by 
the tariff of 1828, and.as proposed to be levied by the bill of 


1842, taken from document 


Names of articles. 


Onall woollen goods, ex- 
cept carpets, blankets, 
worsted stuff goods, ho- 
siery,gloves, mits, Caps, 
and bindings - - 

Wilton carpeting 

Brussels carpeting 

Turkey carpeting 

Blankets, fine 

Blankets, coarse 

Blankets made of goat’s 
hair or mohair - : 

Ready: made clothing, 
except gloves, mits, 
stockings, socks, hats 
bonnets, shoes, and 
boots - > . 

Cotton goods - ° 

Bagging made of hemp 
or anything else . 

Twine . ° 

Wrought iron, bar 

Bar iron, rolled - 

Castings - . . 

Smoothing irons, and 
tailors’ pressing irons - 

Anvils - : - 

Hammers and sledges - 

Mill saws . © 

Cross-cut saws and pit 
saws - . . 

Hatchets - 


act of 1828. 


40 per ct. ad val. 
70 cts. pr. sq. yd. 
70cis. pr. sq. yd. 
40 cts. pr. sq. yd. 
35 pr. ct. ad val, 
35 pr. ct. ad val. 


15 per ct. ad val. 


50 pr. ct. ad val. 
25 per ct.ad val. 


34 cts per sq. yd. 
5cts. per pound 
1 ct. per pound - 
$1 85 per ton 

1 cent per Ib. 


lcent per lb. 
2cents per Ib. 
Ps cents per lb. - 
$leach - 


Free - 


Jo. 244, present session. 


Tax or duty by |Tax or duty pro- 


posed by the bill 
of 1842, now be- 
fore us. 


40 per cent. 
65cts. pr. sq. yd. 
55 cis. pr. sq. yd. 
30 cts. pr. sq. yd. 
15 pr. ct. ad. val. 
25 pr. ct. ad val. 


20 per ct. ad val. 


50 pr. ct. ad val. 
50 to 100 per ct. 


5cts. pereq. yd. 
6 cts, per Ib. 
$18 per ton. 

30 per ton. 
I cent per Ib. 


24 cents per Ib. 
2 cents per Ib. 


2k cents per Ib. 
a each. 


$1 each. 


25 per cent. 


30 per cent. 
30 per cent. 


Drawing knives : 30 per cent. 
Scythes, spades, and sho- 
vela- : - | 30 percent. 
Steel, in bars $1 S0per cwl. - 
Pins - . -| Free - 
Pound pins . - | Free 
Cutlery, all kinds 25 per cent 
Japanned wares - | 25 per cent. 
Tin, manufacturesof - | 25 percent. 
Lead in bars Scents perlb. - 
Shot : 4cents per Ib. 
Cut-glass . 3 cents per Ib. 
Common glass - 2 cents per Jb. 
Black botiles - $2 per gross 
China ware 20 per cent. 
Earthenware 20 per cent. 
Leather - 30 per cent. 
Calf-skins 30 percent. _ 
Shoes for men 25 cts. per pair 
Shoes for women - | 26 cts. per pair 
Bootees for women 25 cts, per pair - 
Gloves, men’s, leather - | 30 per cent. 
Gloves, women’s leath- 
. - | 30 per cent. 
- | 30 percent. 
30 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
15 per cent. . 
25 per cent. - 
20 per cent. - 
3cts.perlb.  - 
Free . 


30 per cent. 

62 50 per cwt. 

40 cents per pack. 
20 cts per Ib, 

30 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

3 cts. per Ib. 
4cts. per Ib. 

25 to 45 cts. per Ib. 
10 to 12 cts. per Ib. 
$3 per gross, 

30 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

6 cts. per Ib. 

$3 56 per dozen. 
30 cts. per pair. 
25 cts. per pair. 
60 cts. per pair. 
$1 25 per dozen. 


$1 per dozen. 
35 per cent. 
30 per cent. 
30 per cent. 
26 per cent. 
30 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
5 cents per Ib. 
6 cents per ib. 
3 cents per Ib. 


er ° 

Caps, leather 
Caps, fur 
Tippets, fur 
Hair combs 
Buttons, metal - 
Buttons, mould - 
Sugar, brown 
Tea - 
Coffee - - -| Free - . 
Salt : . - | cts. pr. bush., 
now 20 pr. ct. - 
From 57 to 90 
cts. per gal. - 


10 ets. per bush. 
From 60 to 90 cis. 


per gal. 


Spirits made ef grain 


By the act of 1828, no drawback was a!lowed 
on spirits distilled from molasses. By this bill it 
is allowed. With the proof here exhibited, no man 
can fail to perceive that, in all its operations on the 
great agricultural, commercial, and mining inter- 
ests of the Union, the bill now on your table is de- 
cided!y worse than that of 1828. 

By this, also, 1 with be seen that the present 
tariff is equal, in all its obnoxious features, to that 
of 1828, and that it has some objectionable fea- 
tures which that act had not. We have seen, too, 
tbat the two are the same in principle. 

Shall I illustrate the principle of protection? 
Shall I show its unconstitutionality, its inequality, 
injustice, and oppressive character? Your Con- 
stitgtion express!y provides that “all duties, im- 
posts, and excises shall be oniform throughout the 
United States.” (See article 1, section 8.) This 
principle was designed to serve as a guide to ail 


as. 
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taxes. And yet, here isa law—prof 

law—taxing my constitvents, in ct toe 
but mainly in “relief” of, and t add to and. 
profits to manufactures. Am I not right? Wi 


says the report cf the Committee on 

tures? [Mr. Sanronsraty’s,] (see nenen 
says: “It (the cotton manvfacture) cannot be « 
sidered as seenre from the foreign competition . 
even in coarse cottons, undér a miere ed yi, 
duty.” Again, at page 11, speaking sii ~ 
cotton manufactare, he says: ‘For the Protees 
of this vast interest, (<o important &S & SoUre. 
wealth to the whole country, &., specific 
are indispensable.” How ‘specific duties Opera 
we will explain hereafier. For the preseni, i: 
enough to show that “‘ad valorem duties” are rei 
ed, because they will not protect factories, by 
cluding “foreign competition;” and “specific 4 
ties” are adopted, because they will. That is » 
constituents are denied the benefit of a foreign p 
ket, because, if they buy there the cheaper 
your factories wi'l not realize their profits, 

is plainly told in this report. 

In discussing the principle of this bill, Ip 
save much labor by here exhibiting the very a, 
and strong views presented in Georgia, in regg 
to the tariff of 1828, which we have proved toby 
been no worse than this. I begin, sir, with ¢ 
following able document, from the ablest men, 

tate then held. It is as follows: 


“PROCEEDINGS oh SRORGA. 
THENS, August 

“a very large number of the citizens of Clark a a 
persons from all parts ofthis State casually in the village, 
at the college chapel, pursuant to notice, at 30’clock, p.m. 

“Judge Clayton called the meeting to order, and stated bri 
the object of it; and, on his motion, the Hon. W. H. Crawi 
was appointed chairman. 

“On motion, Judge Clayton and Mr. James Camack 
appointed secretaries. i 

“Judge Wayne addressed the meeting briefly, and mo 
that a committee be appointed to draw up a report andre 
tions on the subject of the late tariff, to be submitted to ay 
journed meeting on to-morrow. 

“Which motion having been adopted, the following pers 
were appointed to compose that committee, viz: 

“Ju ec Wayne and the Honorable Senator Berrien, of 
ham; the Honorable Senator Cobb, of Green; the Hon 
George R. Gilmer, of Ogleth ; Ju Clayton, of ¢ 
Doctor Charles Williamson, of Baldwifi; the HonorableChas. 
Haynes, of Hancock; Judge McDonald, of Bibb; the Honorat 
Wilson Lumpkin, of Morgan; and Col. George M. Troup, 
Laurens. I . 

“On motion, the meetisg was adjourned till to-morrow at 
o’clock, p.m. 


“Aucust 7, 188 


“Pursuant to an adjournment, about one thousand persons 
sembled at the sattege chapel. 
“Judge Wayne, from the committee appointed yesterday 
submitted to the meeting the followiug report and resolutic 
which were unanimously adopted, with the exception of 
fifth resolution, on which a division was called for; and, on 
vision, that resolution was adopted by a very | major 
not more than fifteen or twenty persons votin agua it. 
“No act of Congress, since the adoption of the Federal 
tution, has caused more excitement in the Southern Statest! 
the act ‘in alteration of the several acts imposing duties on j 
rts.’ Nor has any other act ever irritated the feelings of 
S ea portion of the American le inte discontent with 
Union, or created so much doubt of its prospective benefit. 
measure which can weaken, in any part of our natien, an 
tachment cemented by so many remembrances of glory and 
suffering, aud hitherto strengthened by anticipations of nati 
happiness and greatness, must be doubtful in its policy, as 
as i its constitutional autherity. The principle assumed 
the advocates of the tariff —that Cougress can, in the exercise 
its powers to lay duties upon imports, and to regulate co 
merce, use those powers to build up any one national interest 
the expense of another—was not contemplated by the fran 
of the Constitution. It was not conceived by them that a tig 
to lay imposts, to raise revenue, to give stability to commere 
to pay the debts of the Confederacy, and to prepare for 
exiguacies which might menace our honor or existence asa 
tion, could ever be used by Congress, indirectly to produce 
its operation upon commerce, a direct taxation, devoid of 
uniformity which the Constitution com b : 
“Such, however, is the construction of the Constitution by 
small majority in Congress; and if the interest which it {0 
shalladvance in the ratio of its past increase, and be ch 
by the same spirit of protection, it will necessarily 
total change in the commercial policy of the nation. 
of enjoying a free trade with the world—reaping the ad 
which the suitableness of our products to the wants of Bure 
will afford, extending that spirit of adventure which has ca 
the enterprise of our le over every ostote every Jal 
we shall be compelled to an intercourse with our own St 
with inadequate capital to buy the products of agriculture. TP 
the restrictions of Eu upon our trade, we'shall have 
added multiplied restrictions of our own legislation. 
blow to Southern preens be lighter, because it is struck 
our own brethren? Or will the oppression of our interesit 
leas lasting or galling, because its fetters have been forged 
home? And is there any difference in iple between 
coercion of our trade by England, when these ere © 
nies, and ‘the recent legislation of Congress, giving to 4 
States of the Union the markets of the South, without ar 
and in that way the uncontrolled command of the: prices of 


roducts? 
Prvain @ political point of view, each State is equally 
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existence of our Confederacy; but, in a commercial as- 
cannot forget that the Southern States, since the organi- 
* the Government, have produced more than half of the 
of the whole nation, and have given life, activity, ener- 
profit, to its commerce. : 
the oppressiveness of the tariff, however, we can be 
by constitutional opposition; and it is our intention, at 
to give to the nations of the world, living under 
systems from our own, and looking with an 
upon the duration of our great Republic, another 
A peaceable triumph of popular suffrage over legis- 
ysurpation. Threats and menaces against the policy of 
: brethren, or agains the confederation of the 
we disclaim; they would be beneath the dignity of the 
Péion which has assembled — the deliberate purpose 
nahall mark our resolves. edo peeuas that, in most 
ihe Seaies DY whose legislative votes the has been 
are —— minorities, who suffer from it; nan i ic 
desire that there shall be a bond between us to remove the 
oq source of our distress. We invoke their union in the 
‘of that patriotism which the Father of his Country incul- 
in his farewell address; and we warn our political adver- 
that, if the sepulehre of our Union shall be prepared be- 
another generation shall have lived, it will be caused by 
whose sectional paatialities exceed their love of country; 
» constitutional scruples yield to expediency, and who be- 
that there cannot be too much of Federal legislation upon 
intemal concerns of the States. 


Resolved, That the act of Congress, commonly called 
rif, is unconstitutional in spirit and intent; being a perver- 
of the power grantet: inthe Constitution to lay duties upon 
ports, for the purpose of raising revenue; is unworthy of the 

and sincere principles which produced the Federal Union; 
capnot be pronounced to be constitutional, because it veils 
in its title and enactments, 
Resolved, That the power assumed by the General 
mment to impose duties on imports beyond the requisition 
revenue, and for the purpose ef promoting the interest of one 
ion of the American people by the imposition of burdens on 
residue, is founded ona principle—the power of the General 
ament to do whatever the Legislature of the Union may 
n conducive to the general wel fare—the admission of which, 
the people of the States, will place all their sights at the en- 
e discretion, and subject to the absolute control, of that Goy- 


‘41, Resolved, That, as the Union is dear to the people of 
South, it should not be jeoparded by any measures of an 
pary or violent character; and as ours is a government of laws, 
ed upon public o nin, any effort tv enlighten it should 
of a peaceable constitutional nature. These efforts 
quid be, remounstrance against the law of which we now 
plain, and an earnest request for its repeal; an appeal to our 
jow-citizens throughout the Union to aid in this measure; an 
ppeal to Our fellow-citizens in this State to express their opin- 
upon this subject; that Congress may not doubt that the 
if is destructive to the interests of the people of Georgia; and 
j, 80 far as a respect for the opinions of a whole State may 
weight or influence, the occasion for the exercise of that 
pect by Congress may not be wanting. 
“Mth. Resolved, That the people of this State be earnestly 
wed, not only by the expression of their opinions, but by acts 
evince their disapprobation of the tariff law, by making and 
oducing every article of coneuep pn within their power, 
they may live independently of the supplies hitherto fur- 
— er States. 


‘sh. Resolved, That, if it should be necessary to counteract 
he tariff, by acts of State legislation, an excise by the Southern 
ssupon articles introduced into them, when they become 
subjects of sale, will be constitutional; and even if such 
ure shall produce additional burdens and privations to our- 
es, we exhort the ero of our people cheerfully to bear 
, Father than submit to a policy which will multiply re- 
upon trade until they are more oppressive than those 
which these States were trammelled in their colonial condi- 
m. Those privations and burdens will be temporary, if the 
me recommended shall be faithfully and spiritedly perse- 
lin; and perseverance will give to us those habits of econo- 
and of domestic manufacture, which will supply every 
7 ei va own ae wy pce eal 
ayne mov: tacommittee bea to car 
w effect the third resolution, so far as it commumplaten an on 
to the aw of the State of Georgia. 
ich motion having beeen adopted, the following gentle- 
sppeinial to compose that committee, viz. 
erage. W. W. Holt, the Hon. Senator Berrien, 
Hon. Wilson a bap and Judge Clayton. 
adjourned 


"The meeting was \ 
H. CRAWFORD, Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman, the interests of Georgia are as 


luch opposed to the tariff of 1842 as they were to 


at of 1828. This act of great names was fol- 


owed up by county meetings. For example: 


“IN BALDWIN COUNTY. 


5 At & meeting held July 31, Seaton Granuand chairman, and 


ed, That we will abstain, as far as possible, from the 
use of eve) 


. J. Paine secretary— 


rything produced in the tariff States, and rely, as 


much as possible, on the productions of our own labor and 


Mg to prohibition, on the 


. eee the articles of our consumption. 


That, to retaliate, as far as possible, en our op- 
our Legislature berequested to impose taxes, eaeent. 
» horses, mules, and cotton-bag- 


hogs 
we Whiskey, pork, beef, bacon, flax, and hemp-cloth, of the 
E = and on all the productions and manufactures of the 


the weaned, That, to bring home the monstrous iniquity of 


be requested to 
goods they gel, 
Kems.” 


nd Northern States. 


Sysiem to our people, the merchants throughout the Union 
and persevere in the plan of charging the 


the taxes imposed on them, in separate 
Y¥ COUNTY, GA. 


"IN MONTGOMER 
BT Harri held July | 7,Mr. James G. Conner chairman, and 


‘Resolved, That we do determine for ourselves, and we do 
Parchentestly recommend to all our brethren of the South, to 


article whatever of Northern manufacture, nor 


. 
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any horse, mule, hog, or any cottun- bagging, gin, or whiskey, of 
Northern or tasers maanteien or Saas brought into this 
State by citizens of any State favorable tothe present existing 


ff. 

“And beit further resolved, That we will not use ourselves, 
nor in our families, (unless in cases of extreme necessity,) spir- 
ituous liquors of any kifid, distilled at the North or West, and 
brought into this State,as an article of sale, by any citizen of 
any State known to be favorable to the present tariff. 

“And be it further resolved, That we do recommend to our 
next Legislature, at their approaching session, to use great 
moderation of expression vith respect to this act of the Gen- 
eral Government; but, at the same time, to act with firmness 
and decision in passinga law imposing a heavy tax on all North- 
ern manufactures; as, also, on all cotton-bagging, horses, mules, 
or hogs, brought into this State, as articles of sale, from the 
State of Kentucky, or any Western State known to be favorable 
to the present tariff, so far as this can be done an with 
- constitution of this State, or the Constitation of the United 

tales, 


“IN WILKES COUNTY, GA. 


“The superior court closed its session in Wilkes county on 
the 28th ultimo—the Hon. William H. Crawford presiding. 

“In the Washington news, containing the presentments made 
a grand jury of that county, we find the following, among 
others: 

“The jury, having dismissed the ordinary business of the 
term, might here close this communication; but, feeling them- 
selves intrusted with the temporary guardianship of the inter- 
ests of their fellow-citizens, they believe it to be their duty, as 
it is their privilege, to express their opinions in relation to the 
important subject which at present agitates a large portion of 
the country. We allude to a law of the last Congress, com- 
monly called the tariff act—an act which we believe to be utterly 
at war with the letter and spigit of our institutions, and subver- 
sive of our most dear and sacred interests. 

“The history of this Government furnishes abundant evidence 
that appeals to the patriotism and pegpeninnlty of the South 
have not been made in vain. In timesotf need, they have poured 
their treasure and their blood, as free libations, upon the altar of 
their country; and no record exists to show their policy was 
temporizing -their determination wavering. They have met 
every emergency with alacrity; and, even now, could they be 
persuaded that the exigencies of their country demanded it, the 
sacrifice would be submitted to withouta murmur. Such, how 
ever, not being the fact, and having had it announced that ‘his 
system is not yet completed, it becomes us, as a free people, to 
resist its operation, by all legal and constitutional means. 
Leaving to those more competent, and to whom it more appro- 
priately belongs, to settle the question as to the federal right of 
one State to tax the products of another, we will content our- 
selves with calling the attention of our Senators and Represent- 
atives of the next Legislature seriously to this subject, and re- 
questing them to use all measures consistent with our constitu- 
tional rights, to procure a repeal of the oppressive measure, or 
to render its application inoperative. 

“To our fellow-countrymen we would recommend modera- 
tion in their feelings, temperance in language, forbearance in 
all thiags. Deprecating ‘war, pestilence, and famine,’ under 
all circumstances, and believing the argument not yet exhaust- 
ed, we will not suffer the dissolution of the Union to enter into 
the discussion, even as a dernier resoxi! The spirit of the times 
does not demand such an expedient—we have other resources 
left. There isa moral influence pervading our institutions suf 
ficient to protect them from the effects of temporizing expedi- 
ents, and the ebullition of temporary excitements. Possess- 
ing, by an indulgent Providence, a country diversified in climate 
and soiJ, abundant in its. productions, it requires only the exer- 
cise of the talent and enterprise of her citizens to develop her 
resources. In order, therefore, more effectually to defeat this 
nefarious system, We would advise a general retrenchment in 
all our expenditures, andthe exercise of a rigid system of in- 
dustry and economy in all our domestic relations; that we wear 
only the products of our own looms and spioning-wheels, and 
raise our own hogs, horses, and mules; and in no case consume 
the products of those States which have been instrumental in 
levying this excessive tax upon us. To give more weight and 
efficiency to these suggestions, we would advise a general meet- 
ing of the citizens of this county, and solicit those enjoying 
wealth and influence, from whom examples are wont to be 
drawn, to take the lead in this matter.” 


“IN GLYNN COUNTY, GA. 


“Ata meeting held August 2, Col. W.{W. Hazard chairman, 
and T. M. Scarlet ame 

“ Resolved, That, as the 22d section of our constitution invests 
the General Assembly with the power to make all laws and ordi- 
nances which they shal! deem necessary and proper for the good 
of the State, we request our Senator and Representative in the 
next Legislature to consult with their fellow-citizens from other 
counties, and adopt the best method their better judgments may 
suggest, to lay an effectual duty on Northern manufactures and 
Northern coasting vessels: to continue in full force until this 
tariff be modified, or ‘repealed absolutely and totally;’ and 
tie revenue accruing to be annually employed in completing 
the Ogechee and Altamaha and Brunswick canals. As our 
citizens contribute largely tv enrich the Northern States, the 
will not object to such a patriotic measure for their own good; 
and we tax the trade of merchants with the price of their li- 
censes, while coasters can trade during the whole winter and 
spring, and give no equivalent.” 


“AT THE BOWLING-GREEN, GA. 


“Peachy R. Gilmer chairman, and H. T. Landram sec- 
retary: 

“Resolved, That we will dp the operation of the tariff 
laws, and endeavor to obtain ir repeal by every legal and 
constitutional means. 


“Resolved, That, to carry the above resolution into effect, 
we wil] purchase no artiele, except such as are indiepensably 
necessary, which is the manufacture of any’ State whose Rep- 
resentatives in Congress voted for the last tariff law. 

‘tResolved, That we will discontinue our dealing with every 
pediar entirely, and also with such merchants as continue to 
mtroduce into our State the manufactured articles of other 
States, which would not be purchased by us, but for the high 
duties imposed upon foreign importations. 

“Resolved, That we will not buy any of the 
mules, or cotton-bagging, brought into this Siate 
tucky av Ohio.’’ 


horses, 
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“IN TWIGGS COUNTY, GA. 

“Lott Warren chairman, and John G. Sloppy secretary: 

“Resolved, unanimous! » As the moat effectual means of 
redress against the opp , and to retaliaée, to the greatest 
extent possible, on our 0 we concur with out fellow- 
citizens of Baldwin county, in requesting our next Legislature 
to. ¢mpose taxes, amounting to prohibition, on the hogs, acu, 
mules, carton: bagging, whiskey, pork, beef, bacon, flax, and 
hemp-cloth, of the Western, and ajl the productions and man- 
ufactures of the Northera and rn States.’ 

“IN HARRIS COUNTY, GA. 

“The act of Congress, passed at the late session, called by the 
friends of a manufacturing crew ‘the great American system,’ 
but rightly an. unjustifiable, unwarranted, and. imprudent 
tariff, to prohibit importation from the European market, main- 
ly having for its obfect the enriching one at the ex of 
another section of the United States, we regard as an illustrious 
precurser of disunion; and which, if not repealed, must end 
in consequences a ing to the greatest friend ef that pro- 
tective syatem. e believe it will utterly paralyze the ef- 
forts of the navy; vomit the national coffers; exhaust the na 
tional income; encourage a lawless set of unprincipled smug- 


| glers to dishenestly import and expose to sale what, honestly 
| imported and a 


they would fail to realize profit on, and 
what primarily separated us from the dominion of King George 
the Third; encourage the friends of that ill-devised system to 
resort, for the support of Government, fo direct taxes; the 
exhibition of which, as in ’76, will be sufficiently odious for us, 
with one accord, to declare that, having exhausted the argu- 
ment, we will stand to our arms. 

‘\Be it therefore resolved, That we view the passage of 
the late tarff law to be a high-handed, partial, and arbitrary 
exercise of power, which had its foundation in the absence of 
all justice, wisdom, orcommonsense, 

“Be it further resolved, That we view its supporters as un- 
worthy of our coofidence in the management of the national 
aflairs, because we believe them actuated by selfieh, and not by 
motives founded in a love of country. . 

“Be it further resolved, That, from this day, henceforth 
and forever, we will reject, as unfit for the use of freemen, any 
article fabricated by that manufacturing meneneny intended 
to be enriched at our expense, until we shall have obtained 
a redress of grievances commensurate with the weight of the 
oppression.” 

IN OGLETHORPE COUNTY, GA. 

‘Joel Barnett chairman, and George H. Young secretary: 

“Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to the next 
Legislature to lay an excise upon all articles, the growth or 
manufacture of those States a majority of whose members 
voted for the tariff act of the last session of Congress, which may 
be brought into this State afier the Ist cay of January next; or 
adopt such other measures as they, in their wisdom, may de- 
vise, calculated io deprive those States of the sale of their ar- 
ticles in this State.” 


“IN PUTNAM COUNTY GA. 
“Irby Hudson chairman, and James A. Meriwether sec- 


retary: 

“Resolved, That this meeting entertains an unfeigned at- 
tachment to the Union, a strong sense of its benefits, and a de- 
termination to sustain it, till the accumulation of wrongssha!! 
outweigh the evil of separation. 

“Resolved, That this meeting entertains a strong sense of the 
wrongs suffered at the hands of the General Government frum 
the unconstitutional, inexpedient, oppressive, and vent 
augmentations of duties on imports, for the purpose of pro- 
moting manufactures; by which the most prosperous mterest 
in the country is promoted at the expense of the most de. 
pressed; and the pe ate of some of the States is advanced 
at the expense of the others. / 

“Resolved, That the people of this State should, by all fe- 
gitimate and proper means, counteract the injurious effects of 
the late tariff laws. : 

read for this purpose, they should throw them- 
selves upon their own resources, and, as far as may be, decline 
the purchase and use of articles attempted to he forced upon 


_ them by the perverted legislation of the day; thus wisely mit- 


igating the evils with which they are threatened. 

“Resolved, That, if the Legislature of this State deem it ex- 
pedient and necessary to pass any law imposing an excise or 
tax upon any or all articles of American manufacture, pro- 
tected by the late tariff act, or upon horses, mules, hogs, or 
horned cattle, introduced into thisState for sale or barter, we 
will countenance, and, to the utmost of our ability, support and 
give efficiency to the same. ‘ 

“Resolved, That the next Legislature of this State be, and 
they are hereby, recommended to remonstrate,in terms mild 
and dignified, but firm, _— and decided, against the late tariff 
act, and to demand of Congress its total unconditional re- 
peal; and alse the repeal of all tariff acts except such as look 
exclusively to revenues and national defence. 


These proceedings in the counties were followed 
up by legislative action, as follows: 


Extract from Governor Forsyth’s message to the 
Legislature of Georgia. 
“EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
“Georgia, November 4, 1528. 

“Before concluding this address, (already too long, although 
many subjects of great interest that might be properly intro- 
duced are excluded,) I have the very irksome task to perform, 
of remarking upon an act d at the late Congress—the 
tariff of 1828—an act which has filled the whole Southern 
country with resentment and dismay. The wishes, the remon- 
strancé, of the people and their Legislatures in the Southern 
States, have been disregarded; the interests of a whole section 
of the Union recklessly sacrificed for the benefit of a class of 
persons poco? sprung vp among us, to whom grant after 
grant of special favors has been improvidently made since 
the close of the last war. Under the pretextof raising revenue, 
an act has been passed confessedly to protect manufactures, by 
destroying revenue—to diminish the public income, without 
lessening the popular burdens. The effect of which must be, 
to enrich ‘a few villages or incorporated companies, and to ruin 
States and communities.’ An act so strangely framed an to be 
acceptable to noone; and passed, not because there was a ma- 
jority in Congrees who believed it just and wise, but because 
neither of a oo parties who were now a aol make 
the next Pr t, was willing to take the responsi of re- 
jecting it, for fear that Kentucky and Chio, Western Mary- 
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land, Western Pennsylvania, and Western New York might 
visit the rejection of it as a sin upon their favorite candidate. 
Looking upon it asa gross perversion of power; as indefensible 
on principle under any Government; as destructive to the 
agricultural prosperity of the Southern, vitally injurious to 
the commercial interests of the Eastern and Middle States, and 
fatal to the maritime power of the Union—every honest and 
honorable effort is demanded by us fur the polphe to insure its 
repeal, and to shield them from its injurious effects.” 


At the same session, the Georgia Legislature 
offered the following protest: 


“T'o the Senate of the United States, by the Slate of Geor- 
gia, against the tarrff: 

“From a painful conviction that a manifestation of the pub- 
lic sentiment, in the most imposing and impressive form, is 
called for by the present agitated state of the Southern section 
of the Union, the General Assembly of the State of Georgia 
have deetned it their duty to adopt the novel expedient of ad- 
dressing, in the name of the ‘State, the Senate of the Congress 
of the United States. 

“In her sovereign character, the State of Georgia protests 
against the act of the last session of Congress, entitled ‘An act 
in alteration of the several acts imposing duties on imports,’ as 
deceptive in its title, fraudulent in its pretexts, oppressive 
in its exactions, partial and unjust in its operations, uncon- 
stitutional in ite well-known objects, ruinous to commerce 
and agriculture—to secure a hateful monopoly to a combina- 
tion of importunate manufacturers. 

“Demanding the repeal of an act which has already disturbed 
the Union, endangered the public tranquillity, weakened the 
confidence of whole States in the Federal Government, and 
diminished the affection of large masses of the people for the 
Union itself; and the abandonment of the degrading systein 
which considers the people as incapable of wisely directing 
their own enterprise—which sets up the servants of the people 
in Congress as the exclusive judges of what pursuits are most 
advantageous and suitable for those by whom they were elect- 
od,—the State of Georgia expects that, in perpetual testimony 
thereof, this deliberate and solemn expression of her opinions 
wil} be carefully preserved among the archives of the Senate, 
and in justification of her character to the present generation 
and posterity, if, unfortunately, Congress, disregarding this 
protest, and continuing to pervert powers granted for clearly- 
defined and well-understood purposes, to effectuate objects 
never intended by the great parties by whom the Constitution 
was framed, to be intrusted to the controlling guardianship of 
the Federal Government, should reader necessary measures of 
a decisive character, for the protection of the people of the 
Ftates and the vindication of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Georgia, in General Assembly met, That the 
foregoing protest be signed by the President of the Senate, by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and by his excei- 
iency the Governor; and, after having the great seal of the 
Biate affixed to it, be tranemitted by the Governor to the Senate 
of the Congress of the United States.”’ 


Accordingly it was sent, and, at the twentieth 
Congress, second session, the Senate Journal is: 


“January 8. The Chair also communicated a letter from the 
Governor of Georgia, transmitting the protest of that State 
against the tariff, [see page 291;] when Mr. Berrien, at some 
length, adverted to the purport of the protest which was now 
delivered to be deposited in the archives of the Federal Govern- 
ment, im perpetuam rei memoriam, to serve, whenever ocea- 
ston may require it, a8 an authentic testimony of the solemn 
dissent of one of the sovereign States of this Union from the 
act therein protested against, as an infraction of the constitu- 
tional compact by which she is united to the other members of 
the confederacy. Mr. B. then expressed his own, and the at- 
tachment of Georgia, to the Federal compact, and begged gen- 
tlemen not to believe that this act was one of temporary excite- 
mgent, &c. He next adverted to the efficiency with which this 
Government had been sustained during so many trials, and 
expressed an opinion that it was yet to undergo a more fearful 
trial in questions affecting our internal peace—an event which 
he hoped might be far off. The people of Georgia, deeply as 
they feel their wrongs, will yet bear and forbear; looking with 
confidence to the returning justice of the Government, &c. He 
concluded with a motion that the letter and protest be Jaid on 
the table and printed; which was agreed to.” 


There is one paper, Mr. Chairman, which em- 
anated from the Legislature of Georgia in Decem- 
ber, 1827—so able, so full in its refutation of all 
the pretences by which power is assumed here to 
tax “agriculture and commerce” to secure the 
profits of manufacturing capital, that I would be 
giad here to insert it. Its length forbids. It is a 
mature paper, and an unanswerable argument. 
Ia December, 1829, the Legislature of Georgia held 
this language, to wil: 


Preamble and resolution of the Legislature of Georgia, request- 
ing the members of Congress from that State to endeavor to 
obtain the repeal of the tariff law of 1828: 


“In Sgnate, December 17, 1829. 

“Whereas the tariff act of 1828 is partial and onerous in its 
effects, operating as @ tax upon one section of the Union for the 
benefit.and promotion of the other; impoverishing, and rendex- 
ing unproductive the industry of those who do not seek legis- 
lauve aid; and destroying, gradually and perceptibly, those 
sympathies which have united the remotest extremities of our 
country, rendering her respectable in peace and formidable in 
war: And whereas the State of Georgia is anxious that her 
rights should not be yielded, or her assent given to any act dan- 
gerous to the harmony of the whole, for the advantage of the 
jew, which is uncalled for by the situation of the country, our 
foreign and domestic relations, destructive of that mutual in- 
terchange of feeling between foreign countries and our own, 
enpihilating our commerce, diminishing our revenue, and de 
stroying the value of our agricultural products, and inaking 
this mest fertile portion of the Union as unproductive as a bar- 
ren waste: 

“Be i@therefore resolved by the State of Georgia in Gen. 
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eral Assembly met, That our Senators be instructed, and our 
Representatives requested, to use their best efforts, and their 
a operation, in obtaining a total repeal of the tariff 
wRead, and agreed to unanimously. 
“THOMAS STOCKS, President. 
Attest: “WM. Y. HANSELL, Secretary.” 

Mr. Chairman, these views, opinions, and solemn 
acts of the people of Georgia, by their primary as- 
semblies, by their politicians and great men of all 
parties, by their legislative and executive depart- 
ments, and by their Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, cannot be strengthened by my feeble 
powers. They remain here as a monument amongst 
the “archives,” “in perpetual testimony” of the stand 
they took in regard to the act of 1828. Mine is 
the duty to exhibit your present measure as equally, 
and more obnoxious to them that of 1828. In 
obedience, therefore, to their solemn mandate “to 
bear their views ever ia mind,” I now urge them 
before you. 

This task, in part, I have thus performed. Fur- 
thermore, I will proceed, by referring to the details 
of this bill, to demonstrate its character as a “‘tax- 
levying” bill, that our people may realize that your 
bill is not a bill for their relief, but a bill to add to 
the taxes they now pay. Surely, sir, this is not 
“the measure of relief” which they expected. 

I shall do this, by selecting a few articles of first 
necessity to the farmer and planter; and, in refer- 
ence to these, I here exbibit— 


A table showing the foreign cost and charges of cer- 
tain articles delivered in the United States; the 
quantily supposed to be bought by one small fam- 
ily, and the aggregate of tax paid on that amount; 
with the duty or tax levied on each. 


Names of articles.|Poreign cost 
and charge. 


gregate of tax 
80 aid by the 


family. 


Quantity bought by 
the family 


A 


ee 


Salt . - 1124 c, pr. bus.|/15 bushels./10c. p. b’I. 
Coffee - - |6a8c. pr. Ib./50 Ibs. 3c. per Ib. 
Sugar,brown -|3a4c. pr. lb.j200Ibs. [5 c. per Ib. 
Shoes ae oe 60 cts. a pair yee 30 c. pr pr. 
Bridle leathers, | |59 © each, or|( 4 sets, Jo. 

— and 186 50a doz. ( $2: 35 pr cent. 
Earthenw’e plates/44 c. a dozen 

dishes|50 c. a dozen | ? $5 worth|30 p cad v. 
bowls/35 c. a dozen 

Lead - - |3c. per Ib. 
Shot - 10c. per Ib, 
Knivesand forks |50c¢. a doz. 
Waiters, pees" 2 a dozen 
Pinsin packs - [56 c. a pack 
Pinsin pound - |40c. per lb. 
Scythes, 50 inch |75c. each 
Spades and shov- 

els . - 45 c. each 
Drawing knives - |}25 c. each 
Ilatchets - - |31 c. each 
Axes - - |75c.a $l each|$2 worth [30 pr cent. 
Cross-cutsaw -\$1 S6each /$1 56 w’thigl each 
Hammers,carpen- 

ters’ small = - |$l a dozen 
Chisels, 4 in., | | 

in., and 14 in. |$1 60a doz. . 30 pr cent. 
Trace-chains ~*|30c.apair |60c. worth)30 pr cent. 
Hand-saws -/90c.each  [90c. worth/20 pr cent. 
Tea-kettles - |75 c. each 
Other castings - - 
Bar iron - + /24 c. per Ib. 
Steel = - -|llc. perlb. 6 
Bagging - - |l0c. per. yd. 
Rope - + }44¢. per Ib. 
Twine - ~ |12$ ¢. per Ib. 
Cotton goods, [ 

calico - 1 8a 12c. pr yd 
Shirting, sheet- } [6a 10c. pr yd 

ing, &c. ( 
Blankets, 6 to8 qr.|50 c. to $1 
Coarse woollen 

cloths - 145 c. per yd./$25 worth 40 pr cent 
Wool hats - )385 c, to 40 c. |$2 worth }18c. each 
Bonnets, plain 

straw - - |75c. to $l 


2 
S 


20 ¢. pr lb. 
30 pr cent. 
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Total sum laid at foreign cost 
and charges . 


Aggregate amount paid for these articles at foreign 
cost and charges - . : . - 


With the tax included - . . . 


I have bere supposed that a farmer or planter 
lays eut $209 82 in the purchase of these articles 
named. i show you what they would cost at the 
New York wharf, without the importer’s profits— 


¢ 


July, 1 
H. of Rew 


without charges from New York 
the retail merchant—without the charge 
porting mercbant makes for advancing this , 
the Government for the farmer—and wi 
ing, also, the retail metchant’s profit. I have, 
that, in expending $140 77 for these articles 
are added for taxes. Then, the account of 
farmer stands thus: 


Dr. 
To sundries, as per bill 
rendered, at the fureign 
cest and charges . - | $140 77 
o swat -_ on sun- 
r ught by you, as 
per bill mates : . 
To commissions due to 
your merchant on $69 015; 
tax advanced to Govern- 
ment for you—24 pe 
cent. for advances 


Cr. 
By this sum paid! ¢ 
By this sum paid! 
a 3, 


69 05 


Amount 


Balance due your mer- 
chant 4 . 


In order, therefore, to get for his family $149 
worth of necessary articles, he must pay $69 
tax (as you pretend) for the Governmeni, 
$1 72 commission to bis merchant for thead 
over and above the importer’s profit, the 
merchant’s profit, and the charges and expense. 
conveyance from New York to the retail store, 


If it were here allowable to enter into 
manner in which this advance is made, it would 
lustrate some of the reasons why a United Sw 
bank is, by some, considered a measure of “relig 
But I forbear, that I may make plain this matter 
account. 


The sum so paid to Government (as you say) 
but little short of 50 per cent. ad valorem on 
cost and charges of the articles bought. 
“compromise act” (now the law) fixes the rate 
taxes at “20 per cent. ad valorem.” Is this, the 
adherence to the spirit of that act? So far as 
rate per cent. is concerned, it is not. 


The present law levies the tax or duty “ad 
lorem”—that is, on the value or cost of the artic 
Yoar bill Jevies it according to quantity of the 
ticle—per yard or per pownd—on many artic 
That is what you call ‘specific duties.” In reso 
ing to this rule, you tax many articles to prohib 
tion. This destroys revenue; and, therefore, vi 
lates the compromise act, as well as the Consti 
tion. 


Again: you fix a price on various articles, { 
lowest which your collectors shall adopt in asse 
ing the “ad valorem” duty. This is what you 
the “‘minimum principle.” It operaies thus: 
piece of calico, the foreign cost and charge ¢ 
which is six to eight cents per yard, by this bill 
valued at 20 cents at least, and shall be taxed § 
per cent. ad valorem. Fifty per cent. on 20 ce 
per yard (the minimum price fixed for calicoes) i 
10 cents per yard tax on calico, the actual cost 
which is six to eight cents. Here, again, is j 
hibition, at the sacrifice of the revenue, for { 
sake of “protection.” 

~ If you will look at the schedule of articles 
nisbed in the last table, you will find many arii 
in extensive use prohibited and excluded, for t 
sake of protection, (such as “coarse woollens, 
coarse cotton goods, hats, caps, shoes, &c.,) byt 
operation ef the “specific duties” and the mini 
principle.” 

Thus, sir, it is manifest that these two featu 
of this bill—specific duties and “minimum rates 
—are in violation of the compromise act, and 
tended for more effectual protection of your 
ufacturing capital; whilst they defeat the revenue 
as to many articles and throw the burden of tat 
tion on a limited number of other articles. 

| now proceed to show how cheap my copstilt 
ents might buy, if they were allowed to trade it 


the cheapest market, on the —— inciples of “f 
trade.” This I have in part oar iving 1 


‘taverage foreign cost and charges” of various 
ticles. I willnow be more explicit, to wit: A 
may buy— 


C 





icoes) i 
1 cost ¢ 
, is 


ces { 


ollens, 
by 
sing 


featu 

. Tates 
and i 
yr man 
revenue 
of taxa 


opstilt 
rade it 
rf “free: 
ring, toe 
ious af 
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States. 


of pantaloons, cassimere, at - 
Ae j “ ‘ 


ee 
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‘ Mricles at “corresponding 


2 
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~ 
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ze articles of clothing, ready-made, may be | 
pought in the city of Londen from 100 to 260 


nt. cheape 


r than in the city of New York— 


saddles and bridles. And why, sir, should 
‘tion of the people be thus taxed? Your 
aivocates and tariff committee have told us 
ot “protection"—for “relief ;” but whose re- 


this system is unjast, because it is unequal. 
“os burdens on all, that a few may receive the 
. How is it? I cannot better illustrate this 
than by submitting a series of statistical ta- 
at very great expense and labor on 

rt. And here I will remark on the great 
yying evil, the injustice done the entire farm- 
nd planting interests by the advocates of this 
y—ibe Whig party in Congress. From the 
chickens law,” down to the “very lucid” 

t No. 244, of this session, (just laid on 
ble,) that party have had all their, statistics, 
calculations and tables, collected, made out, 
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and printed, (so far as important to their views,) ) 


at Government expense, by an officer in pay. On 
the other hand, we have had nothing exclusively 
desired for our views. The other day, when the 
document No. 244 was ordered, I moved to add a 
column showing “the prime cost in foreign mar- 
kets of the several descriptions of articles indi- 
viduall¥;” and although I voted for your document, 
you retused me this; and some of you replied, 
“Let every man make his owncalculations.” Sir, 
I bave done it—not without several weeks’ labor, 
aided by three of my children, besides a clerk at 
private pay fora week or ten days. Yes, sir, I 
have done it; I rejoice to know that my health has 
enabled me; and that my purse (after paying tor 
my weekly board $55 of the $56 you give me) 
has as yet afforded me a limited supply. I have 
done it, sir, because those I represent have no 
lobby members and committees here to make their 
figures for them. They rely on the nine of us 
holding seats in this hall. And yet we have seen 
your “factory interests” ordering their tables and 
calculations to be made by other officers in pay, 
and printed at our expense. Thus we are made to 
share the expense of printing and circulating the 
documents by which you expect to deceive and de- 
lude us into the belief that “high taxes” are the 
means of “relief.” And if we ask you te ‘add 
what might dispel the delusion, you call us “‘croak- 
ing customers,” and tell us to “make our own 
calculations.” I have sent off your tables, to 
show how partial they are, whilst I have made my 
own calculations, believing it to be my duty. And 
here is table No. 1. 


be showing the number of persons varvously employed in the several States in mining, agriculture, 
ce, manufactures and trades, navigation, learned professions, and engineers; with the ag- 
gate socmployed in the United States—taken from the census of 1840, 
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Commerce. 
Navig 
Total population. 


501,793 
284,574 
737,699 
108,830 
309,97. 
291,948 

2,428,991 
373,306 

1,724,033 

78,085 
469 ,232 

1,239,797 
753,419 
594,398 
691,392 
590, 756 
375,651 
352,411 
829 210 
779 ,828 


2,921) 21,879/10,091 
1,379) 17,826] 452 
8,063) 85, 176/27, 153 
1,348] 21,271| 1,717 
2,743} 27,932) 2,700 
1,303| 13,174} 41 
28,468) 173, 193 
2,283) 27,004 
15,338] 105 ,883 
467| 4,060 
3,249] 21,325 
6,361| 54,147 
1,734| 14,322 
1,958} 10,325 
2)428) 7,984 
7,195 
4,151 
7,565 
17,815 
23,217 
66, 265 
20,590 
13, 185 


of persons employed in these several avocations eel 
in manufactures, in the following States, viz: 


etegate of persons 
‘assachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland - 


1,519, 467 
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_ By thisare seen the number of persons employed 
in these several great leading interests; also, the 
aggregate so employed, to wil: 4,796,607 persons. 
Of this number, only 791,545 persons are employed 
in manufactures. Of these, many should # de- 
dacted who are employed in the trades, and have 
no beneficial interest in your protective policy, re- 
siding in the Middle, Southern, and Western States; 
which would leavethe number 434,780 persors in the 
six samed States, employed thus, to divide the per- 
quisites of your “protection.” There remain, of 
the persons employed in all these avocations, 
4,361,627 persons who have no direct interest in 
your policy, and share not of its blessings, but who 
are taxed for the especial purpose of cumulating 
the profits of the 434,780 persons. Not only so; 
bat the 4,361,627 persons have associated with 
them their proportion of the total population, 
(17,062,566,) im the character of wives, sons, and 
daughters, or domestics, for and on account of 
whom they are also taxed. Is this just? Is itequal? 
Is it not too iniquitous to be endured? 

This table, then, besides furnishing views of 
great interest on other topics, demonstrates this: 
that if population is’ the basis of taxation, the great 
mass pay the revenue; whilst the few, after receiv- 
ing that common protection of life, liberty, and 
property, which the mass do, divide eut large por- 
tions of it for private gains. If you ask me ai 
434,780 can so manage as to make millions tribu- 
tary? | answer, it will appear in the sequel. It is 
the effect of the “American system,” sustained by 
bargain and legislative log-rolling. I now submit 
table No. 2, to wit:—(See table at the end.) 

You see here the amount of capital employed in 
these interests respectively, and the aggregate. It is 
probably pretty satistactory, except as to the sum 
invested in agiiculture. Owing to this, the statis- 
ties, ordered under what is called the “hen-and- 
chickens law,” do not furnish the capital so invest- 
ed. The sum here put down consists of the capi- 
tal invested in land only, and is arrived at in this 
way: Table No. 1 gives the number of persons em- 
ployed. In the South, I estimate an average of 10 
acres to a hand, in cultivation, and 5 for timbered 
land—much too low an estimate; but it serves the 
argument. Inthe North, I estimate 5 acres per 
hand employed, and 2 for woodland. Southern 
lands are estimated atan average of $5 per acre; 
Northern, at §$20—all, probably, too low. Nothing 
is added for stock, farming utensils, and, in the 
South, nothing for the slaves; all of which being 
added, will double the aggregate, or treble it. With 
these explanations, take it as itis. All the other 
items are authentic—collected and adduced, by a 
process of great labor, from the censas document. 

The aggregate of capital, as stated in the table, 
is $1,084,595,360. If justice were done to agricul- 
ture, this would be increased one-balf, at least. 
There is invested in manufactures in the whole 
Union, including ordinary trades of individuals, 
common mills, &c., $405,135,723. How mach of 
this is invested in what is understood as “‘manufac- 
tures” —the object of your favor—is seen by the ta- 
ble. Under the head of “Remarks,” you perceive 
the principal products of manufactures set down 
for each State. By this, you perceive that Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland, have 
the principal capital so invested; and that there 
have, in manufactures and trades, an aggregate of 
$171,175,471 invested—for the benefit of which, 
the entire capital of the Union is taxed, on a sup- 
position that capital is the basis of taxation; that is, 
$1,084,595,360, invested as above stated, are taxed 
to add to the per centum of $171,175,471. Is this 
right? Now, sir, compound the bases (capital and 
men employed) as a rule of taxation, and the practi- 
cal result of your system is appalling—is enough 
to rouse freemen to resistance, or make their hearts 
sink within them. Talk not of freedom, equal 
rights, and eqaal Jaws, with such legislation as 
this. ’ 

This table and the preceding one have material 
for many comments. Take, for example, the cap- 
ital invested in manufactares, in counexion with 
the number of persons employed. Contrast these 
with the same in regard to agriculture. There is 
material for a book. How many employed in fac- 
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tories ate interested in the capital? Not one in 
forty! The great mass are dependants—and many 
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Let us, by way of testing the equality of yout 
“system” of taxation, suppose this to be distributed 


of them miserable dependants—subject to the will || per capita, and the table which next I present shows 


of the proprietors. It is not for these 


’ 


what part the persons employed in those great inter- 


but for their few wealthy employers, the great mass || ests would, or do, pay—to wil: 


of capital and of persons are taxed. At present, 
thé total amount of duties or taxes collected is 
about $14,487,216. 


No. 


| 


3. 


A table showing the proportion of duties, or taxes, paid by each State; by each person in each Stale; 
and by the persons employed in the several leading interests of mining, agriculture, commerce, and 


manufactures—if distributed “per capita.” 


| 


Duties paid by éach | 


States, 


Maine - 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont - 
New York - 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware - 
Maryland - 
Virginia - 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia - 
Alabama - 
Mississippi - 
Louisiana 
‘Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Michigan 
Florida 
Wisconsin 
lowa - 
District of Columbia 


' 8 ' ‘ * ¢ ‘ ' '? ' ' ' ' ' 


Aggregate - - 


Aggregate paid by these four great interests 


-| 14,487,216 


| 
| 
| 


By each person. 

By persons employed 
in mining. 

By persons employed 
in agriculture. 

By persons employed 
in commerce, 

By persons employed 
in manufactures. 


13,030 |3,129,554 | 97,868 | 661,608 


- $3,902,060 


Of this sum, those rte in agriculture alone pay $3,129,554. 


This leaves thesum of 


10,585,156 to be paid by the remainder of the 


total population of 17,000,000—ten to one of whom are identified 
with agriculture and other employments, not recipients directly of 


our bounty; that is, paid by agriculture’ - 
Add thistotheformer sum of . 


And you have paid by farmers, planters, &c. 


Now, as the agricultural interests pervade the 
whole country, it would be just that they should 
pay the mass of the taxes which are collected for 
“revenue” only. But you now propose, instead of 
$14,000,000, to collect, by taxes, about $28,000,- 
000;—that is, yeu will double the sum to be col- 
lected of agriculturists, and other associated inter- 
ests, which would be $25,310,290—nearly $2 per 


head for old and young, round. Wherefore? Will | 


you answer it? Yes, sir, you have told us; your 
Committee on Manufac'ures have told us; your tariff 
speeches have told us. It is to protect ‘‘manufac- 
tures”—~ibe large capital employed by the few 
men who own that capital. 
their **relief”’—to guaranty and make good their 
profits in a time of universal depression. 

If popu'ation is to be the basis on which you 
distribute the taxes so levied, or if capital should 
be, or if a compound of the two,—in either event, 


- $9,526,641 
3,129,554 


: = 12,656,195 of the $14,487,216 


Mr, Chairman, I have said that, in a time of 


| embarrassment like the present, all interests should 


be left to take their chances to stand or fall; that 


_ it is gross injustice to take any part of the products 
| of one, tomake good or insure the profits of another, 
| Your Government was not made for this; and it 


requires no spirit of prophecy to foretell its over- 

throw, if you resolve toadhere to such a system. 
But it is said factories are stopping—must stop 

and go down—if you do not relieve and protect 


| them; that is, if yeu do not, to a certain extent, 
| “incidentally,” at all events, deny the planters and 





| 


i 
i 


| farmers the liberty of buying cheaper elsewhere, 
lvis for “relief’—for | 


and compel them to buy of you at the higher price. 
Well, what if they should stop because the times 
do not afford them a profit? Have they net the 
privilege all others have, of going at somethi 

else? Did not the proprietors take this risk when 
they made the investment? What does the planter 


the good of the mass of interests forbids your || or farmer do when he fails to realize a protit on 


policy. 


\| his capital? He goes at something else, or stays 
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at home, and lives on what he can make. ¢ 
it be with all. Who would not have a fac, 
in prosperous times, he could pocket 334 per ee 
and; when hard times come, could get your g 
ernment to insure bis profits? All of us who 
have means would go atit. Whatthen? We, 
soon combine to make one another tributary | 
all combine to hold our operatives to the grindg, 
Having used up the masses, we should $008 } 
to devour each other. This is the end of 
policy. Butlet us examine the Statistics, to 
tain whether this gloomy picture exists in ap 
gree peculiar to manufacturing capital, in ore 
decide whether it is not really as well off asap 
terest, and only seeks to swell its profits by spop 
on others for the little gains they have, Fo, 
purpose I have prepared table No. 4, 


A table showing the amount. produced un each § 
wnder the heads of mining, commerce, (whic 
cludes the New England fsheries,) manufac 
and agriculture. 


States. Mining. Commerg 
$486,427 
133 , 788 
1,557,674 
270,410 
785 ,429 
521,935 
5,038,857 
885, 631 
15,310,199 
26 ,232 
796 ,050 
4,414,634 
338 , 206 
139 , 168 
189,511 
84,142 
None. 
111,380 
1,196,225 
2,057,296 
3,414,613 
149,811 
457 , 254 
280 , 687 
18,615 
38 , 760 


Maine - - 
New Hampshire - 
Massachusetts” - 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 

New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia - 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia - 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
‘Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Ohio - 
Indiana - 
Illinois - 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Michigan 
Florida - 
Wisconsin 
Iowa - 
Dist, of Col. 


Aggregate 


17,850 
None. 


39,180,861 
Table continued. 


27,396, 


States. Manufactures.| Agricultw 


Maine - - 
New Hampshire- 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont - 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia - 
North Carolina 


$10,360,661 
9,075,176 
67,471,416 


$20 253 
13, 665, 
12, 38 


Mississippi 
Louisiana 
‘Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Ohio - 
Indiana - 
Illinois. - 
Missouri 
ae 
ichigan 
Florida. - 
Wisconsin 
Iowa - 
Dist, of Col. . 


Aggregate 
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js bere set down as agricultural products, 
g great degree, made up of live stock on the 
and is, in fact, od of the capital. This 
sculty grows out of the imperfection of the doc- 
aig in regard to agricultural statistics—whether 
a design, or not, I pretend not to affirm. ‘The 
of $385,095,840 is authentic as to the prod- 
of manufactures. Of this, probably one-third 
product of trades and milling, and such like, 
within the meaning of manufactures proper; 
hh would leave, as their products, $256,730,560, 
ee that only one-sixth of this is profit, to wit: 
99.946. How stands the account?’ By table 
9, we learn about $171,175,571 is the capital 
j, Twenty per cent. on this is $36,235,096. 
have for profits, received and rcturned, 
196,426. This does not look so dull, after all. 
farmer or planter equals this?’ And yet you 
you must stop and go down, if we do not per- 
to take two tithings of the farmer’s prod- 
If this is your system, (and I understand it 
) and your factories cannot stand without such 
ions, I say, let them godown, But they will 
jodown. They feel that which affects us all 
, weight of improvident debts—but will re- 
sosoonas we work enough to pay. Until 
no interest can flourish. . And tax the farmers 
wm may, they (your factories) will not expe- 
; anent “relief” until our debts are paid. 
ak of high taxes or tariffs as ‘‘the reliet” to 
jers and farmers, is to call us fools—is to put 
our eyes, that you may divide our substance at 
own pleasure. 


he present is a question mainly between North 
South. You are taxing the South for the bene- 
the North. Your political combinations en- 
todo it. You are exempting from duty 

les useful at the North. Take various raw 
rials, for example. And you are now tax- 
articles heretofore free and greatly ased at the 
Take coffee, for example. You are giv- 
bounties, drawbacks, and allowances for the 
fi, also of the North—all of which diminishes 
mue, and throws the burden of taxation still 
e heavily on the South. And for all this, what 
the South get? ~ You propose three cents per 
nd protection on raw cotton. This is a prac- 
delusion. For you, by a combined “system,” 
now the power of legislation ia this hall, and 
know that, if the United States were our market 
Southern products, you would to-day admit 
cotton duty free, for the same reason that you 
it your dye-stuffs. Not only so; but you would 
ge the growth of cotton elsewhere, to cheap- 
price. hat you would do, England is 
engaged in. And you try to persuade us that 
must defeat her plans by countervailing duties, 
ompel her to buy our cotton. The very sys- 
you have gotten up has superinduced her 
. Will perseverance change its effect on 
Can she buy when she cannot sell? Sir, 
must be free, or it cannot be maintained; 
may force it a while, but forcing implies, ne- 
rily, that it is at the expense of one party. 
expense will ultimately impoverish that party, 
er wealthy; your trade falls for want of ma- 
Your offer, therefore, of three cents on 


cotton is a deception. Take it off. It does © 


bh, and no good. What other benefit has 
South in return for her many disadvantages 
t this “system?” You say we have “com- 
defence.” Well, this is partially truae—you 
the same. But in addition thereto you have 
les and premiums at our expense, whilst we 
the “common defence” of the Constitution 
laws as you interpret them; which exist, that 
ay be more effectually your tributaries. 
other benefit have you? I will name it— 
have the benefit of all our exchange products. 
'itamounts to, and how you control them to 
own profit, I will briefly show. I say, sir, 
tat Northern cities have the benefit and con- 
of the foreign exchanges—by which are sim- 
Meant the products. These are principally 
» Tice, and tobacco. Having control of these, 
becessary consequence you must control the 
dil atiempl to this? I admit that, si 
red e I admit that, since 
—_ + of the Uiited Siates Bank, a considera- 
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ble portion of our Southern products has gone 
direct to Europe by the hands of Southern agents. 
Nevertheless, owing to a balance of indebtedness 
trom South to North, resulting from your “‘Amer- 
ican system,” matured in 1824, and fastened on 
us in 1828, you yet contral all the commercial bills 
drawn-on these products. But from 1824 to 
1836, the almost universal course of trade was 
from South to New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Baltimore. All our cotton had to belanded at 
these ports, to take a fair start for its real market. 
This I will show to be one of the grand results, and 
a prime object of your ‘American system.” 

What advantage is this to you? It increases your 
commercial importance, helps to build your cities, 
and support their population. It makes them the 
unrivalled marts of this mighty Republic. The 
very receiving and forwarding, unloading and re- 
shipping, so vast an amount of the richest products 
on earth, give employment to thousands of com- 
mercial agents, their clerks, porters, carmen, and 
draymen, directly; also to their doctors, law- 
yers, mechanics of every sort, male and fe- 
male, hotel-keepers and their waiters, porters, 
&c., with the wives and children of all 
these. And last, but not least, their doctors of 
divinity, men of science, stationers, booksellers, 
publishers, and newspaper editors, &c. These 
give tenants for Jandlords and pay rents. The whole 
give circulation to bank notes, and help to make 
bank dividends. Of these, your great cities are 
composed. How much of those are supported by 
Southern products, you may have a faint idea by 
considering, first: that a city exists nowhere, un- 
less products can be received and forwarded, 
Secondly, whenever products are received and ex- 
ported, toa certain extent imports are received and 
forwarded. These imports—goods, wares, and 
merchandise—being returned to your great cities 
in return for our products, give employment again 
to a like number of persons in those cities. 


Why cannot al! this be done direct from a South- 
ern city? The cotton, rice, and tobacco, must first 
be shipped from Scuth to North. Why not from 
South to England? The merchandise all must, in 
the end, be delivered from a Northern to aSouthern 
city. Why not directly to a Southern city from 
Europe? You say we have no ships—no seamen. 
And yet it is true we are never without ships aad 
seamen to take our products away. This reason 
will not answer. You say our Southern cities 
are sickly. True, if you please: and yet there are 
always vessels willing te venture there for freight. 
Now, since there is no want of ships and seamen 
ready and willing at all times to take away our 
products to the North, and bring back merchandise 
in exchange, what grounds are there to allege the 
want of vessels and seamen, and the sickliness of 
our cities, as the reason of the whole trade of the 
South going by the North, when our only legiti- 
mate market is Europe? Sir, this is false reason- 
ing, unsupported by facts. There isa far beter 
reason. It is found in the course of your legisla- 
tion here; and if the South is not wilfully blind, 
she will look to it. You want to keep your popu- 
lation from emigrating to fill up the vast West, 
that they may remain to occupy your houses and 
lands, and give the landlord hisrent. To do this, 
you_ must give them employment at a good price 
for labor. Your factories, and the handling of our 
raw material, are the means of doing it. You say 
you cannot keep your factories going, without mak- 
ing us pay more for your goods than European 
goods would cost us. This you force us to do by 
this tariff. Thus you call it ‘the measure of relief” — 
a measure of protection to Northern labor. So it 
is. It keeps your laborers from emigrating, fur- 
nishes tenants for your houses, operatives for your 
factories, and a per centum on their capital. All, 
sir, at our expense. 

I said you gave employment to your population 
in your cities by controlling our exchange prod- 
vets; that, for this purpose, you have an ar- 
tificial channel of trade opened through your cities, 
giving all advantage to you, and with no benefit 
to us; making us lay our cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco on your wharves, to bave a tenth cut off 

for you as it goes, and as much more cut off for 
‘you as it returns in the form of merchandise. How 
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is it you thus contro! our products? The answer 
to this question is an important one. You have 
done it by a United States Bank, with the use of 
Government deposites, and the privilege of collect- 
ing and disbursing the revenue. Hence, a bank 
aids a tariff, and a tariff is necessary to a bank. 
Those who manage our bank, command our ex- 
changes; throw the produc’s at our doors, as be- 
fore stated; giving employment to thousands, in re- 
ceiving and forwarding the exports and imports; 
cash the bills based on our cotton; and on these 
make. profits on foreign, as well as domestic ex- 
changes. This command of our exports and im: 
ports is what you mean by “regulating commerce” 
and equalizing exchanges. What is it done with? 
By the use of your Government deposites asa 
basis of issue, which, for twenty years, averaged 
$10,000,000. For whose benefit? For the bene- 
fit of those commercial agents who receive and 
forward our cotton and merchandise. What ben- 
efit arises to the Southern planter and farmer? 
First, it operates permanently to throw the balance 
of exchanges against Southern, and in favor of 
Northern labor, from one to ten percent. This 
is a tax on Southern labor. This is the first bene- 
fit, and is pocketed by the bank—the prime agent 
of controlling (equalizing, you say) the producis of 
labor. Take away the bank, and they equalize 
themselves, and will result.in an habitual balance 
in favor of the Southern producers, 

The next benefit is this: The Southern planter 
pays at New York 28 per cent. for receiving and 
forwarding; also, the cost and charges of re-ship- 
ment—equal to $2 50 a bag, or $250 on every 
100 bags, and equal to $3,750,000 ona crop of 
1,500 000 bags. This is a further tax on the South- 
ern producer, chargeable to the bank control over 
their products. 


The last benefit is that derived from this tax 
bill now before us. By it, the Southern producer 
is forced to buy of you at an average advance 
of 40 per cent. on foreign cost and charges. 
This completes the round. His produce, by your 
bank control, has gone to your doors—therce to 
Europe and back, in shape of goods, wares, and 
merchandise. Going and coming, you have sliced 
him, by the machinery of bank and tariff, to protect 
your Northern labor, as a great measure of “‘re- 
lief.” And you even persuade him to aid you in 
the work. Allthis you do by bank and tariff, sup- 
ported and carried through by aid of “distribution,” 
large expenditures, internat improvement, public 
debt, and stockjobbing. 

The manifest object, the unavoidable effect of 
your policy, is, to confine our purchases to your do- 
mestic goods. This gives you a monopoly of our 
trade. It also gives you a monopoly of our cotton; 
will limit its products to your wants; and stimu. 
late the growth of it in Europe, for Earopean sup- 
ply. This gives you the power to price the raw 
material, just as you now do the manufactured ar- 
ticle by your tariff. It enables you to fix for your- 
selves permanently jast such margin for profit as 
your cupidity or moderation may dictate. When 
you shall have confined the amount of our prod- 
ucts to your wants, you will also compel us to trans- 
port or emancipate five-sixths of our Southern la- 
borers, whilst the remainder will be left to work 
as slaves to you, just asthe growers of India cot- 
ton do for British factories. Here, sir, is the end, 
the aim, force and effect of your “American sys- 
tem.” A syStem formed of several parts—depend- 
ent one on another. Each of the parts is essen- 
tial to the whole. To defeat one, involves a defeat 
of the whole. To support one, invelves a support 
of the whole. They are bank, tariff, distribution, 
public debt, and internal improvement. Assump- 
tion of State debts will also be combined, for the 
same reason distribution was adopted. 

? Now, sir, let all judge what interest the South 
has in this great “system of measures.” Let each 
one determine what interest the South has to sup- 
port the men or the party who advocate sucha 
system, in part or in whole, directly or indirectly. 
But, in order that the infidel may believe, let it be 
remembered that cities are built and supported 
only where products and merchandise are received 
and forwarded; that bank paper-money is founded _ 
on mercantile bills. In the exchange of these, ths 
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premium, or discount on such bills, makes their 
exchange profits. That banks with large depos- 
ites, lerge collections, and large capital, control 
these exchanges, in spite of small banks or indi- 
vidual competition. That the exports of the 
Union in 1840 were $113,895,621. That of these, 
cotton, rice, and tobacco amernted to the sum of 
$75,696,340—cotton alone was $63,870,307. Con- 
sequently, for receiving and (forwarding the cotton 
crop alone, Northern cities, agents, and merchants 
receive, on 1,500,000 bags annually, and on re- 
ceiving and forwarding the like amount in mer- 
chandise returned for the same, at least $6,000,- 
000;—the whole of which might be saved to the 
South by a different policy. Keep away your 
bank, limit your expenditures, and keep down 
your taxes, and no earthly power can prevent the 
South from controlling your exchanges. All that 
you have effected by your bank and tariff to her 
prejadice, and §for your advantage, free trade and 
light taxes will rectify for her advantage, by the 
products of her own labor. She asks no fa- 
vors, and can grant none. What the Constitution 
guaranties, you and she are equally entitled to. 
But because her products are richer by reason of 


climate, you have no right to divide them to swell 
your piofits. Neither have you a right to eman- 





cipate her labor, to limit her products to your 
wants, that you may thereby secure to yourselves 
her exclusive custom, in derogation of free trade 
and the rights of freemen. 


Ihave thus, Mr. Chairman, endeavored to ex- 
amine this bill—its principles and its details 
Time fails me to present the mass of objections I 
gee in its details. Ihave labored more to demon- 
strate its inequality and injustice, than to show its 
impracticability, or its deformity and disproportions. 
I have also attempted to demonstrate its effect on 
the revenue, which it is professedly designed to ad- 
vance. Even if your bill should become a law, 
you have much to apprehend from it, on various 
accounts. The responsibilities are with you and 
your party, On them let all the odium of an un- 
just, unequal, and unconstitutional act fall; for 
they and their constituents only are to receive the 
benefit, and realize the “relief” I will add only 
one other authority, and then call your attention to 
the connexion and relation of parties here and in 
Georgia to this measure, now and heretofore. In 
this will consist the fourth and last part of my 
speech. That authority is a distinguished and 
venerated name, and will remain so wherever the 
true principles of our Government are cherished 
and preserved. 

But what said Mr. Jefferson himself, after the tariff 
question had been fully discussed, and while the 
protective tariff of 1824 was in full blast? Ina 
letter to Mr. Madison, dated February 17, 1826, 
Ca few months before his death,) in accounting for 
his pecuniary embarrassments, Mr. Jefferson used 
the following language: 


“But the long succession of stunted crops; of reducing 
yrices; the general prostration of the farming business, under 
ie for the support of manufactures, &c.; with the calami- 
tons fluctuations of value in our paper medium, have kept 
agriculture in a state of abject depression.” 





FOURTH PART. 


Mr. Caarrman: Having examined somewhat the 
principles and the details of this bill; having present- 
ed your expenditures as they are, as they have been, 
as you now propose to make them, and as I think 
they might and ought to be; having looged into the 
state of the treasury—the ways and means as they 
are, and are likely to be; and having also set forth 
a classification of parties in this House into Whigs | 
and, Democra's;—I now approach the performance | 
of the last duty assigned for myself in this discus- 
sion—that is, to exhibit this measure, in its con- 
nexion with others, as constituting a ‘‘system of 
measures,” united in its parts; to manifest that this 
“ system” is advocated and supported by one party 
here, and opposed by the other, and is, therefore, 
the basis of party action in Congress; that the present 
advocates of this system, with few exceptions, bave 
been its advocates from its conception to this day; 
came into power to perpetuate it, can remain in 
power only to mature it, and must part with the 
power, or our people must be burdened with its 
atrocities; and that what is irue of the Whig party 
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in this respect is emphatically true ef its leader, 
In the sequel, sir, justice to myself and to my con- 
stituents will demand, also, that I should make this 
House acquainted with the present and past rela- 
tions of my colleagues and myself to this policy, or 
“system of measures,” as well as that of the par- 
ties in Georgia to which we respectively belong. I 
shall do this, sir, as well for your better understand-- 
ing of the position of Georgia, (that you may know 
what you have to accomplish before you can ex- 
pect support from her people,) es for the perfect 
vindication of myself, in all time to come, against 
the imputation of having for a moment lost sight 
of the cherished policy of my native State, or of 
having failed to prove faithful to the prineiples 
and policy of my early political associations. 


First, then, I affirm there is a “system of meas- 
ures,” long known as the “American system,” com- 
pounded of bank, tariff, internal improvements, and 
distribution of the public lands, which constitutes the 
policy of the Whig party. How does this appear? 
Sir, | might say it appears by admissions on this 
floor; by declarations of all your leaders and or- 
gans; and that no one can controvert the truth of 
it. Jf any are in a situation to dispute it, my col- 
leagues are. And yet they cannot deny it before 
you and before this committee. The affirmation is 
true of the measures severally, and it is too late to 
deny ity: our speeches and your recerded votes 
put it out of your power. If it be not so, why did 
you so much abuse the President of your own elec- 
tion for his bank vetoes? Why have you de- 
nounced him for his tariff or distribution vetoes? 
Examine, if you please, the catalogue of members, 
classified into parties, and farnished by me in the 
first part of this speech. Compare it with the yeas 
and nays given on the little tariff. The exceptions 
to a strict party vote are few. And even some of 
my colleagues, who, on its passage, at first voted 
against the bill because it was coupled with “dis- 
tribution,” when it was returned by the President, 
withholding his approval en the very ground that 
caused them to vote against it, changed their vote, 
and cast it for the bill. Why was this, if they did 
not consider the importance of warding off from the 
Whig party a fatal blow at a leading policy? It 
would seem by this, that they really desired to see 
a bill pass to which they, on the responsibility of 
their places, were bound to say “no.” It would 
seem, also, that when, on the responsibilities of his 
office, the President could not approve the same 
bill, they took that occasion to vote for. the bill. 
Why bave they done it? Sir, it is not for me to 
assign their reasons. But charity does not forbid a 
statement of the fact, that they have of late con- 
ceived a vast antipathy for President Tyler. They 
do refuse to sustain his veto when it ratifies and 
confirms their owp votes on the same bill, but have 
reversed their votes on receipt of the veto. I will 
not say that they have changed to avoid agreeing 
with the President, or that they surrendered their 
own opinions on a great question, and the interest 
of Georgia, as they conceived it but a few days 
before, to save the credit of the Whig party here. 
But it is not incompatible with the most friendly 
personal relations for me to say, this is not the first 
time they have changed on great and vital measures, 
when J could not see, when posterity will be puz- 
zied to find, any better reason than that they would 
not adhere to measures of their own, when their politi- 
cal epponents had found and admitted them to be cor- 
rect. 

If a United States bank is not also a leading 
measure of the Whig party, why is Mr. Tyler so 
abused for his refusal to approve the charter you 
passed? Why did you, thereafter, propose to abolish 
ithe veto power?’ ~Will any one now deny what I 
have affirmed? No one can; since (from Mr. 
Clay, during the extra session, down to this period) 


the Whig party admit that bank, tariff, and distri- 


bution are the great Whig measures. 

In regard to internal improvements, the failare of 
the three great leading measures thas far has ne- 
cessarily kept it in the back ground; bat it will be 
found firmly seated and closely anited in the great 
compound—the ‘American system.” But these 
measures are not only individually favorite meas- 
ures with the Whig party, but they are so united 
as to form a whole. 








July; 
H. of Reps, 


Is this denied? Look at the gentleman ; 
Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop;} hear him des 
“the would go for or against protection for 4, 
bution.” Indeed, candid Whigs admit the fag, 

This “ American system,” involving, as jt 4; 
protective tariff, is not only the present policy of; 
Whig party, but has long been. 

It was not until after the tariff of 1816 
prospects of the Federal party—the Jatitudina: 
— began to revive, under a new Organization 
the establishment of the ‘American system.” 
ing been scattered to the winds in their defeat 
1800, 1801, and 1802, by Mr. Jefferson, ang | 
opposition to the war. , 

But those who go for a strong central Goyer 
ment, and broad construction of the Constityig 
however scattered, are never without tho meang 
organization. The bank interests; the interes, 
Northern factories, combined with the Cumber 
road and internal improvements at large; the | 
of Kentucky and sugar of Louisiana, were eno, 
to organize upon. The plans began to matyr 
1821 and 1822, preparatory to the election 
President in 1824. € aspirants were John q 
Adams, Henry Clay, Wm. H. Crawford, Andy 
Jackson, and John C, Calhoun. All of these} 
the first were from the Southern States, and claj 
to belong to the Democratic party. It was evidy 
that Crawford, Jackson, or Calhoun, could ca 
the South against Clay; and Adams conld 
the North and East. An organization, there( 
of the combined interests above named, under | 
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cognomen of an “American system,” uniting Nori In 
East, and West, was ae only hope cf pregame Ken! 
ent or future success for Mr. Clay. This coum be ¢! 
only be done by adopting a broad construction Or 
powers, diametrically opposite to the role of me Mr. 
Republicans of '98. Mr. Clay did not hesitagilmD ing 
and, by so doing, placed himself beyond they “y 
of the Republican family, and consequently tic m 
ceived their opposition; and, as a natural effect, qm weir 
the other band invited the support of the fragmengmme He 
of the old Federal party, and of all interests jngmme °%. 
named—North, East, and West. a 

Such were the demonstrations North, that ham “fic 
for a while, thought he could owerride Mr. Adangam 
The sequel satisfied him that the old Federalist pied: 
trusted more to their old associate than to thi 
new ally; and tbat his chance lay in a concert wi ee 
Mr. Adams, in hopes of the succession, inter 
proofs I shall exhibit will illustrate this. = 

In the mean time, the Republicans everywhemm :.- 
began to organize for opposition to this system ¢ I 
measures, and to strive for the preservation of { : 
strict-construction doctrine of Mr. Jeffereon and an 


I cannot more fully establish these facts than | 
giving the acts and sayings of public assemblage 
and of leading men from year to year, beginning 
1821, down to the present time. And as Mr. C! 
is connected at all dates with the history of 
“American system,” the history of one, in this 
is the history of the other. 

I will trace Mr. Clay in his movements on 
system of measures, and present, in connexion, ! 
action of public sentiment in regard to both, i 
1821—'22--"24-"25-"26—" 28-303 1-'32-33-'3. 
*38-"40, and °42, as follows, to wit: 

At Lexington, Kentucky, in a dinner spect 
published July 7, 1821, Mr. Clay said: 

“The truth was becoming more and more palpable, anddi 
sing every day a wider influence, that the old system of apy 
so large a portion of our labor to production for foreign mark 
which have ceased to exist, would not do. We must cease 
produce a surplus, which, as things are, we can_ neither 
sume at home nor sell abroad; and we must produce at 
what we cannot buy abroad. And although henever had ti 
that this desirable change was to be effected by legislation 
he yet believed that a judicious tariff, carefully devised, ¥° 
powerfully aid the necessary socia) process,””~- Ni/es’s Regt 
vol, 26, p. 382. 

At a public dinner, July,. 1822, Mr. Clay @ 
this sentiment: é 

“The improved Hemp-Breaker—May it prove new !i 
the different parts of the Union, anda new source of 
our country.” —WNiles’s Register, vol. 22, p. 289. 

This “new hemp-breaker,” I suppose, may 
been a Yankee invention. The ae 
the Union” must have been the North a 
which Mr. Clay now began to wish tied togel 
The “‘néw tie” must mean Northern manufact 
and the “new source of wealth” conld only tf 


to hemp and bagging; which, being fostered by 
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pew tie,” would become a “new source of wealth.” 
early indications of a bargain between 
Easi, end West, were given preparatory to 
jdential campaign, then just opening, in 
which he was to become a candidate. We shall 
that the North met him half way, and even 
to claim him as their chieftain. They did 
piso gather strength—fally intending, however, 
io give their favors to the de:cendant of the elder 
They all perceived that the South was 
the goose tbat laid the golden egg, and resolved to 
combine, by a “new tie,” to rob her nest first, and 
luck her feathers. Accordingly, in due time, 
ihe tariff of 1824 was matured and proposed, and 
teeditor of Niles’s Weekly Register (vol. 26, 
page 161,) said of it: 
ugg it stands, itis far from meeting the views of the friends 
ofwhat Mr. Clay calls the ‘American system;’ but still it may 
grvefor the foundation of a course of proceedings which wil! do 


manufacturers what legislation has done for navigation, 
ga the ability of the people to supply their own wants is devel- 
n 















At that time, “The Weekly Register” was a lead- 
ing paper in the Union, and entered fully into the 
yiews and interests of the tariff party. The tariff 
of 1824 was intended as the “foundation” on which 
acourse of proceedings was 10 be erected—to do 
for “manufacturers,” by “legislation,” what had 
been done for “‘navigation.”” What was that, but 
grant “allowances, drawbacks, and bounties?” 
And this was to be done “‘as the people” got “the 
ability to supply their own wants.” 


InNovember, 1822, Mr. Clay was presented, in 
Kenttcky, as a candidate for the Presidency, to 
be elected in 1824.—Nles’s Reg. vol. 23, page 48. 


Onthe 17th June, 1824, a dinner was ;iven to 
Mr. Clay, at Lexington, Kentucky, and the follow- 
ing toast was offered to him: 


“Henry Clay—our friend and guest—Agriculture, domes- 
tic manufactures, and internal improvements claim him as 
their foremost champion.” 


He replied: “If, in respect to the tariff, the degree of protec- 
tion which has been extended w objects of Amer:can industry 
against rival articles produced abroad, is not as great in every 
instance as might have been desired, we must not forget how 
dificult is the task of reconciling conflicting interests in the 
different quarters of the Union,’ &c.; “that its moderation will 
tend to lessen and reconcile opposition,” &c.; “affording a 
pledge of the fostering care of Government,” &c. The busi- 
ness of Government is defence and protection,” &¢. He advo- 
cated, also, the system of internal improvement at the national 
expense, &c.; and said, in that, however fer the moment great 
interests may seem to be neglected, however those of a partic: 
ular section may appear to be forgotten, the day would come 
when they Would obtain from Congress a parenial attention,’ 
&¢.—Niles’s Register, vol. 26, p. 326. 


In a speech delivered in March, 1824, he says: 


“We depend too much on foreign sources of supply, and ex- 
cite too little the native,” d&c.; “but suffered them to wither with 
neglect,” &c. “We must adopt speedily a genuine American 
policy—create ahome market, to give scope to American in- 
dusiry. The home market can only be created and cherished 
by the protection of our legislation; that the measure of the 
wealth of anation is indicated by the measure of its protection. 
By the adoption of a genuine American system, we must natu- 
ralize the aris imour country, and by the only means effectual— 
by adequate protection, &c.—only to be accomplished by the 
esablishment of a tariff.” — Niles’ Register, vol. 26, p. 378, 


Hore is avowed, in plain terms, the object, the 
end, and effect of the ‘American system.” 
About this time, the editor of Niles’s Register said: 


“Others will dispute to the end the 
" ve laws. Mr. Clay has been 
1” (See vol. 26, p. 3.) 


Mr. Clay was nominated for President at Phila- 
delphia, September 11, 1824. It was then and 
there declared that— 


. “It becomes the citizens of that portion of the Union whose 
Property mainly depends on the success of domescic industry, 
to tetify their acknowledgements of the distinguished exertions 
bywhich that great cause has been brought so near success.” 

“That the system of internal improvements is one of the 
Wisest policy, and that the highest public honors are due to the 

f statesman, Henry Ciay, who has successfully vin- 
dicated the constitutional right of the General Government in 
a respect, and urged the practical commencement of the 


right of Congress to pass 
the Ajax Telemon of the 


It was also then and there 


That we will use all honorable means to procure 
the election of Henry Clay, the great champion of the Ameri- 


In the address adopted at the meeting, Mr. Clay 
is highly complimented for his exertions— 


“To secure the adoption of that would procure the 
gradual emanvipation of slaves io the Biate of Kentucky 
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in 1799, when her constitution was about to be remodel- 
led,’’ &c. 


And— 


“That the manner in which Mr. Clay exerted himselfin fa- 
vor of internal improvements and domestic manufactures, 
during the sessions of 1815 and 1816, proves him te be the firm 
friend of those high interests,” &c.— Niles’s Register, vol. 27, 
pp. 91 and 92, 


The election for President transpired in the fall of 
1824 It resulted in no choice before the electoral 
voters; and Messes. Adams, Crawford, and Jack- 
son were returned to Congress as the three names 
from which a President was to be chosen by 
the Representatives. Mr. Clay was a defeated 
candidate. He was also a member and Speaker of 
the House. Hecould cement the North and West 
by putting into office the candidate of the North, 
and thereby place in power the old Federal party, 
and the friends of protection; or he could, by act- 
ing with the Republicans, set both aside. Here, 
sir, I will not stop to give the history of the alleged 
coalition between Adams and Clay. It was charged 
and denied; much testimony, inculpatory and excul- 
patory, was published—all of which I omit. Suf- 
fice it to say, he elected Mr. Adams; and thereupon 
Mr. Adams appointed him Secretary cf State, and 
head of his Cabinet. With or without previous 
coalition, this was natural; for Mr. Clay had gone 
fully over to the views and policy of Mr. Adams 
and his party, and was fully cut off from his former 
political friends, (the Republicans,) as the history of 
the day shows, And, although Mr. Clay has been 
made to feel and publicly confess his error in accept- 
ing office under Mr. Adams, his convictions have 
arisen from the perception of itjury to his repute- 
tion, by the strong suspicion, arising from that act, 
efhis guilt ia the matter of a bargain charged be- 
tween him and Mr. Adams, rather than any disap- 
proval of any or all the policy or political tenets 
of Mr. Adams. 


He descended from the Speaker’s desk, however; 
resigned his seat in Congress; and accepted the 
office of Secretary of State under John Quincy 
Adams. 


When his nomination was before the Senate of 
the United States, in March, 1825, on the question, 
‘*Willthe Senate advise and consent to the appoint- 
ment of Henry Clay?” as Secretary of State, the 
vote stood—27 yeas, and 14 nays. The nays were: 


pas ncRNA 
es 
a ane 


Mr. Berrien ofGeorgia, _ 
Branch of North Carolina, 
Cobb of Georgia, 

Eaton of Tennessee, _ 
Findley of Senpeperesin, 
Hayne ef South Carolina, 
Holmes of Maine, 


It it well known that these names formed the essence 
cf the Jeffersonian Republican Senators at that day. 
Why did they refue to ratify the nomination of 
so able, so talented and distinguished an individual? 
It seems that Governor John Branch of North 
Carolina, in a short speech in the Senate, reporied 
by himself, expressed the reason for refusing to 
“advise and consent” to Mr. Clay’s nomination. 

The following is an extract from that speech, to 
wit: 


“To guide and direct us on this, as well as every occa- 
casion, it will be well first to look to the commission under 
which and from which we derive all our powers, to wii: the 
Constitution of the United States. The clause is as follows: 
*No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any office under the authority of 
the United States, which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased, during such time; 
and no person, holding any office under the United States, shall 
be a member of either House during his continuance in office ’ 

“| would ask, why and wherefore is it that no member of 
either House ie permitted to hold an office which he has assisted 
to create, or the emoluments of which have been increased by 
his vote? Because, sir, it was wisely foreseen that he might be 
influenced to vote for the one or the other from mercenary or 
interested motives. 

“What is the present _ pier a a oe of = 
House of Representatives, made, or, ‘ou please, has 
mainl coairiveted to make, John Q. Adams President of these 
United States; and this President, thus made in opposition to the 
known will and wishes of the American people, and under cir- 
cumstances of an extraordi er, has called upon the 
Senate of the United States to advise and consent that this efficient 
friend (a member of the very House that has conferred on him 
the Chief Magistracy of this Republic) should be made Secre- 
tary of State. I would respectfully ask whether, in sanctioning 
or confirming this nomination, we are not infringing on the ob- 
vious policy of the Constitution? For, if a member may be 
supposed to vote to create an Office, or to increase the salary, 
with a view to his individual gain, may he not, with as much 
propriety, be suspected of voting from sordid or interested con- 


Mr. Jackson of Tennessee, 
Mclivaine of New Jersey, 
Macon of North Carolina, 
Marks of Pennsylvania, 
Tazewell! of Virginia, 
Thomas of Illinois, 
Williams of Maine. 
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siderations when he makes an officer, who, in turn, gives him 
an office? I will not trespass on the time of the by 
any further effort to illustrate and enforce this coincidence of 
the reasons in the two cases; they must be apparent td wr ° 
telligent mind. Again: waiving all objections which manifestly 
result from the foregoing considerations, |] would ask whether, 
from a decent respect to public sentiment, we ought not to put 
our veto on this nomination? Iam not prepared to assert posi- 
tively that corruption has mingled with this transaction; but 
this much I feel authorised to say and believe—that the circum- 
stances connected with the recent presidential election and this 
nomination are sufficient to fix on the public mind the strongest 
suspicions that they had been cheated out of their rights by 
corruption and intrigue; and, inasmuch as our Government is 
based on public confidence, it is of the very last importance 
that our foundation be well guarded.””— Niles’s Register, vol. 
33, page 22. 


In these reasons, the body of the Republican 
Senators concurred, as Governor Branch stated. 
Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina, however, as 
reported by General William Henry Harrison, 
said: 





“That he had not been influenced in opposieg Mr. Clay's 
appointment by any diminution of his eonfidence in his integ- 
rity, but solely on the ground of the latitude of construction 
which he had given to the Constitution.’’—Nilete Register, 
vol. 33, pp. 322, and 323, 

Feeling, Mr. Chairman, no desire or interest to 
attach dishonor to Mr. Clay, and being content to 
let him stand acquitted if the circumstances admit, 
I have presented bere Mr. Macon’s opinions, and 
the grounds on which he rejected him—since it am- 
ply serves my purpose, which was simply to prove 
that, from 1821, when he fixed his eye on the 
Presidency, either forgetting, or never having re- 
garded, the Republican rule of strict construction, he, 
by advocating the “American system,” and electing 
Mr. Adams to execulé it, adopted, as Mr. Macon 
said, “‘a latitude of construction” that caused the 
Republicans of that day to reject bim in a signal 
manner. Amongst the number of these, were the 
two Senators from Georgia—Messrs. Berrien and 
Cobb. In the sequel, I will show that, whether 
these two coincided with the reasons of Mr. Macon, 
or of Mr. Branch, all the facts and circumstances 
which then caused them to reject him, do still ex- 
ist unchanged, and call for his rejection by every 
Republican of the present day in a much louder 
tone. 


On that occasion, General Harrison was the friend 
of Mr. Clay, specially selected by him to guard his 
honor, and demand an investigation im case any 
ground should be taken, by which his honor might 
be impeached: so says General Harrison in his 
letter. —(See Niles’s Register, vo!. 33, pp. 222 and 
223 ) 

After Governer Branch spoke, as | have just 
read, evidently impugning Mr. Clay, General Har- 
rison states that Mr. Macon came up to bim, andsta- 
ted the grounds on which he rejec'ed him, as I have 
just giventhem. This statement of Mr. Macon, as 
General Harrison represents it, he “did not fail to 
mention to Mr. Clay.”—See Niles’s Register, vol. 
33, p. 223. 


It seems, then, that to be rejected on the ground 
of a “latitude of construction,” was esteemed by 
General Harrison to be a relief to Mr. Clay. Of 
course, it was jast, and well taken. 


This memorable event in Mr. Cilay’s history 
elicited a vast deal of talk, much newspaper mat- 
ter, many letters, and a multitude of opinions con- 
cerning Mr. Clay and his political career, by the 
most prominent men of the country; amongst them, 
Mr. Jefferson, in a conversation with Thomas M. 
Randolph, jr., in August, 1825, said: 

“That ‘it fortunate for the country that General Jackson 
was likely to be ft for public life four years after; for in him 
seemed te be the only hope left of avoiding the dangers mani- 
festly about to arise out of the broad construction now 

iven to the Constitution of the United States, which e all 
Fimitations of powers, and left the General Government, by 
theory, altogether unrestrained. That ite character was plainiy 
enough about to be totally changed; and that a revolutinn, 
which had been hitherto indistincUy contemplated at a very 
great distance, was now ly, unezpeciedly, brought cloes 
toour view.’—Niles’s Register, vol 33, p. 21. 


Towards Mr. Clay, as @ politicion, Mr. Jeffer- 
son constantly manifested a very strong repug- 
nance, and often said: 

“That he was merely a splendid orator, without any valuable 

from e or study, or any determined pub 
ie prints natin edited science, either practical or 
theoretical.” —Niles's Register, vol, 33, p. 21. 


It seems, that about this time, this abandonment 
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of the Jefferson policy—this adoption of a datitude 
of construction, and this union of Clay and Adams, 
And the consequent action of the Government on 
such principles, awa':ened the orthodox Republi- 
cans everywhere. lt was deemed a subject stri- 
long enough to be touched by Governor Troup of 
Georgia, in his annual message, December, 1827— 
the last official act of his distinguished administra- 
tion. His heart being fixed, as it always had 
been, on the great principles of American freedom 
put forth by Mr. Jefferson, and his pen being point- 
ed as with a diamond, he wrote as follows, to 
wil: 


“amoog the various violations of the Constitution of the 
United States, the people of the Southern States have lately been 
made to feel and complain of that prominent one which has 
taken from the States the general guardianship over the labor 
and industry ofthe people, which it was supposed exclusively 
belonged to them, and which, 1 is believed, they never have 
voluntarily relinquished. It isin the exerciee of this guardian- 
ship that the Congress proceed, from session to session, to tax 
one portion of the community not interested in a particular 
branch of industry, to sustain another portion interested in and 
carrying on that branch. Disregarding the libera! principles 
which would leave industry free to seek its own ne (oe ape. 
and returning lo the benighted policy long practised by other 
nations, but now abandoned and abandoning by all enlightened 
ones, it claims an absolute dominion over It, to fetter, to restrain, 
to encourage, to prohibit, to cause it to take any or every direc- 
tion; thus substituting for the oatural order of things the artifi- 
cial system of the darker ages. The power which, in raising 
revenue, or regulating commerce, incidentally protects manu- 
factures, or eacourages the fabrics which are indispensable to 
the national defence, isa very different power from that claimed 
by the Federal Government to protect, by any means, directly 
or indirectly, all, or any of them, than which a more distinct, 
substantive, and important power could not be given by any 
Government. I isin vain that we ask for the grant of this 
mighty power to Congress. It is in vain that we plead the cru- 
elty of taking from the small profits of agriculture to increase 
the large profits of manufacturers. We ace answered from year 
to year by an amended tariff, augmenting the tribute, and mul- 
tiplying the exactions, Nay, more: as if Congress lacked vigor 
and animation for the work, a combination of States exclusively 
interested in perpetuating the abuses, resolved themselves intoa 
body unknown to the Constitution, and dictate to the Govern- 
ment at Washington the kind and amount of tax which the peo- 
ple of other States shall pay; eo that we may soon have to ask 
ourselves which is the Government of the United Statee—the 
assembly of Staes which pass the edict of taxation, or the au- 
thorities of more regular acd constitutional appointment, which 
receive it as law, and order its registration. I recommend to 
you the adoption, w.thout delay, of a firm remonstrance to the 
Congress against this system of usurpation, injustice, and op- 
pression. You will address yourselves, | know, to a formida- 
ble Government, having the power, for certain purposes, over 
the puree and sword, and now claiming and exercising the pow 


er to direct national industry and national improvement, with- 
out limitation; in short, the absoluce masters of the fortunes of 
twelve millions of people. But you can yet speak in the lan- 


guage of truth, ifnot in the spirit offreemen. Your complaints 
may be unheeded, If they should be, 1 recommend to you to 
address yourseives to the States noving common interest with 
yourselves, and to suggest the expediency of concurring in a 
non-consumption agreement, to be carried into effect by all the 
means which are constitutionally given to their respective Le- 
gisjatures. It is painfulto contemplate the consequences which 
must follow. That Government, whose parental duty it is to 
make us ail friends, and to kecp us 89, is straining i's faculties 
to fasten upon the country a system which cannot fail to set one 
part of it in hostile array against the other. In self-defence, we 
are first driven to a non-consumption; which, in the end, must 
be a non-intercourse; and, as a necessary consequence of that, 
to the cultivation of more friendly relations with foreigners, 
who, supplying our indispensable wants, (at least so long as the 
General Government suffers them to be supplied,) will take the 
place of our own countrymen in our feelings and affections, 
leaving nothing for them but bitterness and heart-burning. We 
are not unwilling to give. tv ourown countrymen the same 
profits we give to foreigners, provided they are fairly and con- 
stitutionally earned. It is the forced consumption of an article 
unconstitutionally enhanced in price, which, like the forced 
consumption of tea, we resist. All things being equal, we are 
willing to consume the fabrics of our own country, and, so far, 
to encourage the fabricatore; but we protest against the artificial 
encouragement given at Our expense, when we are made to pay 
not only the tax for that encouragement, but to lose the trade in 
our staple, which affords the only means of paying it. It is not 
to be expected that foreign nations will ong continue to receive 
our raw material, if we refuse to receive their manufactures: 
and we are not used to that despotism which would constrain 
us, whether for or against our interest, to manufacture for our- 
selves against our inclination,” 


This, sir, was responded to by the people of 
Georgia of all parties, especially the present Whig 
party. 

Mauch was done to relieve Mr. Clay from the 
charge of coalition. For example—- 

At Patterson, New Jersey, in 1825, at a pub- 
lic dinner, the following was adopted, to wit: 


“In consideration of the conspicuous part the honorable 
Henry Clay has taken in the important iaterests of these United 
States, the adoption of which has led on to the unexampled 
prosperity they now enjoy, and the bold, dignified stand he took 
in the adoption ofan American system for internal improve- 


ments, of encouraging and protecting roads. canals, and dumes- 
tic manufactures— 


" en That = a the py ay ever of the acquisi- 
tion of his talents to the cabinet as the surest f . 
cegefyl adminisiration.” mone 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. M. A. Cooper. 


Alter which, the following toast was drunk: 


“By the President.—Henry Clay: an unblemished patriot, 
an unrivalled orator, and a liberal and enlightened stateeman— 
a friend to map, without distinction of color or country—the 
benevolent defender of the red man of the forest, and the sable 
son of Africa—the champion of South American indepen- 
dence—the fearless advocate of suffering Greece. May his pres- 
eut station prove a prelude to the highest honor in the gift of 
the people.” —Niles’s Register, vol. 28, p. 8. 


Mr. Clay travelled, dined, and made speeches. 
For instance—— 


At Lewisburg, Virginia, Augu:t 30, 1826, at a 
public dinner, at the conclusion of his speech, he 
Offered this toast: 


“The continuation of the turnpike road which passes through 
Lewisburg; and success to the cause of internal improvements 
under every auspices.” —Niles’s Register, vol. 31, p. 62. 


The election of President in 1828 was now ap- 
proaching. On the 19th June, 1827, Mr. Clay re- 
ceived the following invitation to a public din- 
ner: 


“PirrspurGH, June 19, 1827. 
“Srp: A number of your fellow citizens, residing in this city, 
are desirous of paying to you a small tribute of respect for your 
zealous and untiring exertions in the cause of internal improve 
ment, domestic industry, of the humane and wise principles of 
universal emancipation, and of every measure which can add 
wealth or honor to our common country. We, therefore, sir, 
for ourselves, and in behalf of a numerous portion of our fellow- 
citizens, invite you to a public entertainment, to be given at the 
“anchor Paper Mill” of Mr, Holdship, to-morrow, at 2 o’clock, 
.m 
. “Respectfully, your friends and fellow-citizens, 
“OHARLES SIIALER, Chairman,” &c. 


Mr. Clay accepted the invitation; and, on that 
occasion, this sentiment was offered: 


“Our distinguished guest—Let us not, like the ungrateful 
butler of Pharaoh, ‘forget Joseph;’ but remember him who 
cheered usin the midst of gloom, and foretold, with prophetic 
epirit, our dilemma and prosperity.” 


Mr. Clay roce end addressed them; and, amongst 
other things, said: 


“If the friends of American industry had presented a sys- 
tem for its protection, based upon doubtful theory and visionar 
speculation; if they had offered to the consideration of their 
countrymen a scheme which experience in other nations had 
demonstrated to be impracticable and injurious, al] the oppo 
sition which they encountered would have been patriotic and 
ustifiable. But they came forward with ne doubtful project. 
They were sustained by the experience of all countries, and es- 
pecially of that from which we sprang.” 


Again: speaking of the power to protect manu- 
factories, he said: 


“From the very commencement of the Government, and 
throughout all the stages of its existence, in peace and in war 
the power has been asserted and exercised. It is delegated by 
more than one clause in the Constitution. I hope, therefore 
the Vigor of this new attack upon the system will be met by 
corresponding igor in its defence. Letus treat our antagonists 
with the greatest respect, and be tender even of their preju- 
dices. But, faithtu! to measures, let us meet concert and co- 


operation on the other side, by concert and co-operation on 
ours. 


“If, as Lhope, our system is preserved and improved, I will 
now hazard the prediction that, in less than twenty years, the 
value of our exported manufactures will exceed, in amount 
that of all the exports of the raw product from our country.’ 

’ 


Here, Mr. Chairman, was shadowed forth what 
was then, and is now, the end, the aim, and effect. of 
this “American system,” for the protection ot North- 
ern, atthe expense of Southern labor. It is to es- 
tablish the former, and abolish the latier. It is to 
limit and curtail the exports and “produce” of the 
latter, to the wants and wses of the former. I is to 
force the latier to deal with and buy exclusively of 
the former, at pe fixed by vour tariff minimum 
rates. If this be effected, as it will be by your 
system, five-sixths of your Southern labor must be 
exported, emigrated, emancipated, or buried. 


But again: in the same speech, and the very next 
paragraph, Mr. Clay, speakiag of his uniform 
agreement and co-operation with the “‘representa- 
tion from Pennsylvania,” said— 


“Indeed, throughout a public service in ational i 
which commenced more than twenty seeiean it has mortar ’ 
happiness never te differ with that State on any great measure 
of national policy. I will not make an exception of the Mis. 
souri question; because I — with her in the abstract on 
subject of slavery, and onall practical and conetitutional means 
amnicable-seticment cf thc teeter ay led the 
t setilement o t threa 

joy.” —Nilea’s Register, vol. 32, paar he. 


Whar, sir, will the South think of this avowal of 
his agreement with the friends of this “great meas- 
ure of natienal policy”—‘the Missouri question?” 
—this unblashing confession of agreement in fact, 
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when, by his public acts, he had professed , 
ence. 

These indications from distinguished me 
bad recently coalesced to establish this “4,, 
system,” added to the known and avowed of, 
and objrcts of it, so soon after the Missouri op, 
tion, jastly awakened the apprehensions of 
South for the safety of her peculiar institutions 
exci'ed their well-founded jealousy of the Aj 
and Clay administration. Mr. Chairman, ihe 
of 1842, the party who advocate it, ang 
men they pat forward to perfect the » 
‘American system,” are all, as a mass, identical 
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policy, in views, and objects, with the party of Aga 
day—only increased in numbers, and aggra wphe f 
in fourfold degree. “_ 
On the 4:h July, 1827, Mr. Clay was invi'ed yim “7 
public dinner at Washington, Pennsylvania; og 
this toast was offered: ‘- : 
“Our guest—Henry Clay—the eminent statesman, the Pittsbu 
form patriot, and the eloquent advocate of the “American ond fo 
tem’—Amidst the fury of party conflict, and the calumnig 
malevolent opposition, he enjoys the proud solace of an hong. “] der 
ble mind.” ity and 
To which he replied briefly—mainly in supp = 
of the rightfulness and expediency of the « em,” 4 
tem,” and expressive of his gratitude for the igi Th 
monies of respect paid him.—Niles’s Register, int 
32, page 324. = " 
The election of 1828 being declared, Ger 
Jackson was chosen, by an overwhelming voies eB 
Messrs. Adams, Clay, & Co., are repudiated, 
jected” —whether for the reasons and grounds tak _ 
by Governor Branch, or Nathaniel Macon, orbohfim (eon 
is immaterial. The “American system” was 4 marke 
lined to receive a blow. {t got it, in the “veto an 
the Maysville read; then in the bank veto.) oni 
the hands of Jackson. For these he has my thank plus! 
and suppert: one 
Mr. Clay returns home, and declines in hei the 








His friends try to brace him up. He still clings Bates 
his “latitude of construction,” and his “Amerie Ir 
system ”” Mr. 

At Cincinnati, at a public dinner, August, 182 - 
he was addressed by Colonel Davis, who said: aes 

“L hope that a restoration to health will enable him long am "°° 
continue in public life, the able advocate of thas system w pss 
claims him for its most distingaisbed supporter, and whieh! tt 
forms the basis of our country’s future prosperity,” &c. ae 

“We have’ (he said) “witnessed your efforts to elevate eT 
character and advance the interests of the West,” &c. 

Mr. Clay replied: e 

“T trust that the beneficial system to which you have re: mr 
ferred will survive, and continue to engage the affections, ant ; 
to cheer and animate the industry, of the people of the Unitel hor 
States,” d&c. firs 

“The manufacturing interest was quickened into existence ty mo' 
the commercial restrictions which preceded the la'e war,” &. 

“Protection was not merely called for by the substantial inde 
pendence of our country{ but it was a parental duty of Govern ‘ 
ment to those who had been tempted to embark all their hopes lia 
and fortunes in the business of manufacturing. Twelve year a 
ago Congress had solemnly decide! to extend that protection te 
alike demanded by sound polity and strict justice,” &. 

“ Then the foundations were laid of the ‘American system’ 

e have now for our object the improvement and perfectina rT 
of the great work,” &c. ‘ 

“It is put into successful operation—improved from time 
time, and is rapidly fulfilling all the hopes of its friends,” &c. P 

He said: . P 

“More has been done for the West by his administration, 
(Mr. Adame’s] than ever was done during the whole a q 
period of our constitution.””? ‘The appropriations of land v 
money for objects ofinternal improvements, &c., will prove it.” 
&c.—Niles’s Regisier, vol. 35, pp. 33, 35. : 

Yes, Mr. Clay was right in this. The Wes 
got her part of the money, and the appropriations 


for internal improvements prove it; but it was 
taxed out of the planters and farmers by the tarif 
of 1824 and 1828. 


“Mr. Clay dined at Wheeling with about 200 manufacturers 
and others, on the 3lst March, 1£29. On being toasted, he a¢- 
dressed the company chiefly in respect to the American sy> 
tem, manufactures, and internal improvements.” 

[Niles’s Register, vol. 36, p. 115. 


At the Frederick dinner, March, 1629: 


“The manufactures (he said) of our country, have now 
struck such deep and wrens root, that the hand of violence I 
self can scarcely tear up and destroy them.” “Their twin sister, 


internal improvement, has not been neglected; appropt!- 
ations have Wien nade to theo _ _ 


‘[Niles’s Register, vol. 36, p. 1%. 
In a letter to the citizens of Bardstown, Ker- 
tucky, dated 9:h June, 1829, Mr. Clay says: 
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Illy extended to him who is supposed to have had 
eae ils adoption; and hence I have, in some degree, 


the fate of the unpopularity of the tariff.” 
This was the tariff of 1&28. 
wThe Oriskay New York ee, Co. presented Mr. 







ns August, 1829, a piece of broadcloth, as a manifestation 

i of a on of his exertions in their behalf.” —Niles’s Regis- 
Oks, 37, p. 329. 

eA ter, vol, 37, P 

D, the In a speech at Nashville, March, 1830, he said: 
a «q am, indeed, from conscientious coavictions, the friend of 

nd that system of public policy which has been called the Ameri- 

he gy ‘an system.” —Niles’s Register, vol. 38, p. 143. 

entical +P 

ry of Again: J 

ggra wThe friends of the American system should assume the rev- 

















olutionary motto of ur ancestors, ‘United we stand, divided we 


Hh’ ; ao 
alah tariff and internal improvements are intimately, indis- 


Vi'ed ig ”—Mr. Clay's speech at Cincinnati, August 


Ania; wie Niles’s Register, vol. 39, p. 25. 

In a letter of thanks to the manufacturers of 
an the Pittsburgh, who had presented him a carving knife 
Nerican 


ond fork, Mr. Clay says: 


“| derive very great satisfaction from witnessing the prosper- 
ity and complete success of ‘our American system.’ Never 
were the predictions of the foes of any such measuré more 


alumnies 
fan b bon 


| SUppo fally refuted, than in the instance of the triumph of that sys. 
he “gh em,” &c. 

he te The contest for the Presidency in 1832 was now 
Stet, WE beginning to wax warm. The National Republi- 
G can members of the Legislature of Connecticut, in 
tien June, 1831, at a meeting to sustain Mr. Clay for 
Vote the Presidency— 

ds | “Resolved, That the protection of Americun industry, in 


every branch thereof, by a tariff of duties on importation, so as 
to secure to the manufacturing interest the benefit of a home 
market, is the only true policy of our Government. 

“Resolved, That works of internal improvement are proper 
objects of national patronage; and that, in the opinion of this 
meeting, itis competent for Congress to appropriate our sur- 
plus revenue for their promotion. And as Henry Clay has, on 
all occasions, defended these great interests, and is now entirely 
devoted to their success, we do, therefore, recommend him to 
the people of this State for the office of President vf the Uni-ed 
States,’ &c.—Niles’s Register, vol. 40, p. 279. 


In his speech in the Senate, January 11, 1832, 
Mr. Clay said— 


1, OF do! 
Was d 
‘veto ( 
e102} 
y thank 


1 hes} 
Clings 
Amerie 


st, ] 
_ “Tt forms no part of my present purpose to enter into a con- 
: sideration of the established policy of protection. Strong in 
m long i the convictions, and deeply seated in the affections of a large 
em wh; majotity of the people of the United States, it stands self-vindi- 
nd whieh cated, ia the general prosperity, in the rich fruits that it has 
re, scattered over the land, in the experience of all prosperous and 
evate t powerful nations, present and past, and now in that of our 


own.” 


The editor of Niles’s Register, March 3, 1832, 
says 





have re: 
‘ions, and “The protection of American industry, through regula- 
e United tions of trade, such as our present tariff laws, was not only a 


first principle of the Constitution of the United States, but the 
moving cause of its formation.’’ 


And— 


“tis a pleasure that the first use of our new type is to pub- 
lish the able and eloquent and conclusive speech of Mr. Clay, 
e the necessity, right, and expediency of the protecting sys- 


Mr. Clay, in a speech of February 2, 3, and 6, 
1832, said— 


“If the term of seven years were to be selected of the greatest 
prosperity which this people have enjoyed since the establish- 
ment of their present Constitution, it would be exactly that 
period of seven years which immediately followed the passage 
of the tariff of 1824.” 


stratjot, “Let it be supposed that the South cannot manufacture— 

— mast those parts of the Union which can be therefore pre- 
en 

rove it.” “L appeal to the cotton poser if he has not been better and 
more aw supplied with his cotton bagging since the act of 

West 1824 than for years prior to that law.” 

| “The cotton planter enjoys protection for the raw material, 

ations does not desire it to be extended to the cotton munufac- 

. eT. ‘ 

' we “We possess three great advantages: 1.§The raw material; 

2 Water-power instead of steam, peegety used in England; 
and, 3. The-cheaper labor of females.” 

“Manufacturers have brought into profitable employment a 
turers, vast amount of female labor, which, without them, would be 
, he ad- lost to the cou ” 
an 6ys 


“hope I have shown that the policy which we have been 
considering ought to continue to be —— as the genuine 
115. American system. That the free-trade system which is pro- 
posed as its substitute, ought really to be considered as the 


British colonial system. the American system is bene- 

ficial to all of the Union, and absolutely necessary to 

> now much the portion. That the substitution of free trade 

age for the A system, without benefiting any section of the 

sister, Union, would lead to the ion of our manufactures, gen- 
opt eral im and ultimate ruin.” 

“The to our Union does not tie on the side of persist- 

1m. ence in the American system, but on that of its abandonment.” 

Ken- “In reply to the address of the manufactorers of 


Philadelphia, in December, 1832, Mr. Clay said: - 





wphe disapprobation of any particular measure of national “The American system, asa ‘course of policy, is the only 
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one to produce real prosperity, happiness, and respectability; 
nay, the only system which can secure the Union.” 

“He should be the last man, he assured them, to abandon that 
system.”’ 


At this period the compromise act was passed, 
the provisions of which Mr. Clay and his friends 
are now so grossly violating. Many of the Whig 
party here allege there was nothing binding in it. 
That may be; but the South was led to believe 
there was, when she assented ta it. On her part, 
she submitted to the tariff exaction for ten years 
for the benefit of factories; and, in return, thought 
she had the assurance that taxes from 1842 should 
be for revenue only—should be imposed equally, 
according to the value of merchandise in the home 
market, and that the ‘‘minimum rates” and specific 
duties should be abolished. It seems she was de- 
ceived; for the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. ArrLeton,] in giving us the history of the 
compromise, said that, on Mr. Clay’s arrival at 
this city, the session the compromise passed, he 
immediately sent for him [Mr. A ] and other friends 
of manufactures, and stated his fears that the 
“system” was in danger, and he thought they had 
be'ter compromise—not to give up the proteciive 
policy, but to prevent its overthrow. So that, whilst 
the South were suffered to believe that, by submitting 
for ten years, protection would cease after 1842; the 
tariff men were assured that it was only intended 
the more effectually tosave and secure the “‘sys- 
tem.” It seems the real objects and views of Mr. 
Clay were known and understood by the tariff men; 
for we will see he neither changed nor intended to 
abandon his ‘American system.” 


In his speech in February, 1833, (Niles’s Regis- 
ter, vol. 44, p. 20,) he says: 


“That the manufacturers would grow and prosper, confident 
that the abandonment of protection was never intended, and 
looking to more favorable times for a renewal of a more effi- 
cient tariff.” (Here was the rally signal. 


In his speech in the Senate, of February 25, 1833, 
he says: 


“Suppose, in the progress of gradual descent towards the 
revenue standard, for which this bill provides, it should, some 
years hence, become evident that further protection, beyond 
1842, than that which it contemplates may de necessary, can it 
be doubted that, in some forin or other, it will be applied?” 

“I have no fears beyond 1842.” 

“That such a system will be adopted, if it should be neces- 
sary, for the period of time subsequent to 1842, I will not 
doubt.” 

“f have no desire for office, not even the highest. The most 
exalted is but a prison, in which the incarcerated incumbent 
daily receives his cold, heartless visitants, marks his weary 
hours, and is cut off from the practical enjoyment of all the 
blessings of genuine freedom. Iam no candidate for any office 
in the gift of the people of these States, united or separated; 
I never wish, never expect to be. Pass this bill, tranquillize 
the country, restore confidence and affection in the Union—and 
Iam willing to go home to Ashland, and renounce public ser- 
vice for ever.” 


In a speech of March ], 1833, in the Senate, he 
said: 


“TTe had cherished this aoe as a favorite child, and he still 
clung to it, and should cling to it. He wished to save and 
cherish it—he wished to see the system placed on a securer 
basis.”” 


It seems that, in the days of the compromise, he 
did not modify his opinions, but only let go to get 
a better hold in 1842. It will be found that at no 
subsequent time has he modified or changed his 
views. Neither has his party, as this bill proves. 


In his speech on the reduction of the tariff, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1837, he said: 


“The chairman of the Committee on Finance (Mr. Wright] 
has told the Senate that he considers himself as much at liberty 
to look into the list of articles protected 7. duty above 20 per 
cent., as among those below that rate, te find proper objects for 
the reduction of the revenue, 


“Another Senator (than whom none is more favorable to 
Southern interests) has avowed it as his settled aim to eradicate 
every vestige of the protective system from our national code. 
From another quarter we find an analogous declaration from 
another enator—that he never had felt, and never will feel 
himself bound by the act of 1833; but is at entire liberty to re- 
duce the duties of our tariff as he may judge expedient. When 
lseea measure like that before us, accompanied by such dec- 
Jarations from members of unbounded influence on this floor, 
I cannot doubt that it is the purpose of the administration to 
strike every vestige of the protective system from the statute 


“When I look at the diversified interests and pursuits of our 
people, and the impossibility of the largest portion of them 
supplying themselves with foreign articles of manufacture, it 


hae always, and still does appear to me necessary i> protect the 


ndustry of our own country. 
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“The friends ofthe protective olicy have always maintained 
that it is, in itself, a proper and legitimate object for which 
no may be laid. : th tiey fi 

‘ For the double purpose of saving the protective policy from 
éestruction, and saving this Union from the horrors of civil 
war, I brought forward the compromise act, &c, 


“He expressed himself in favor of that provision, the object 
of which was the abolition of credit for duties, because he 
thought that would be favorable to the manufacturing inter- 
est.” 


Mr, Clay.— Debate on warchouse bill, Oct. 9, 1837. 


“Mr. Clay objected to this proviso, as giving too much lati- 
tude to conimercial operations, to the injury of manufactures,’’ 
&e. 


Same debate, October 10, 1837. 


“An important cause of the evils which at present eneompacs 
us, has been the course of the late administration towards the 
compromise act, which was intended to give our manufactures 
a certainty, fora long period, as to the measure Of protection 
extended to them by its provisions, which would compensate 
any reduction in the amount contained in prior acts,” 


Speech on independent ee bill, September 25, 
1837. 


“The manufacturtng interest has taken alarm; new enter- 
prises have been a —old ones curtailed; and, at this mo- 
ment, itiethe most prostrate of all the interests in the country. 

“The compromise was not extorted by the terror of nullifica- 
tion: it was a com jonate concession to the imprudence aad 
impotency of nullification! The er from nullification ex- 
cited no more apprehension than would be felt by seeing a regi- 
ment of a thousand boys of five or six years of age, decorated 
in brilliant uniforms, with their gaudy plumes and tiny muskets, 
wae to assault a corps of fifty thousand grenadiers six 
feet high.” 


Debate between Messrs. pon and Calhoun, March 


? 


“There is protection from one end tothe other in the compro. 
mise act—modified and limited, it is true—but protection never 
theless, There is adequate, abundant protection until 1842. 
and protection indefinitely beyond it. 


“T gaw that the great manufacturing interest had so got in the 
power of the Chief Magistrate, (General Jackson,) that it was 
evident that, at the next session of Congress, the whole protec- 
tive system would be swept by the board. I therefore desired 
to give it, at least, a leese of years; and, for that purpose, I, in 
concert with others, brought forward the compromise measure, 
which was necessary to save that interest from total annihila. 
tion.”” 


Speech in Senate, January 11, 1840. 


“The policy of prasetiing the productions of American man- 
ufactures should be adhered to and maintained.” 


Speech at Taylorsville, Hanover county, Virginia, 
June 27, 1840, 

“Protection and national independence are, in my opinion, 
identical and synonymous. The principle of abandonment of 
the one cannot be surrendered without a forfeiture of the 
other.” 


In May, 1842, in his speech iu Senate, he said: 


“The duties have been, hitherto, protective on most of our 
fabrics, until the 3lst of December last; and if you will now 
coniinue that protection to the articles needing it, and admit the 
rest duty free, there will be no complaint,” 


Yes, sir, protect those whe need it, and “admit 
the rest duty free.” Is this not cheering to us of 
the South? Tax all the North wished to be taxed; 
and what they do not want taxed, let them bave daty 
free. This, Mr. Chairman, is protection at both 
ends, and in the middle too. It throws the entire 
burden of taxation on the planters and farmers. 
This is what your bill proposes. It is exactly to 
Mr. Clay’s notion—a protective bill throughout. 

It is said, however, in Georgia, that Mr. Clay 
has changed or modified his views in regard to pro- 
tection and the “American sysiem.” Does ihe 
evidence here given look like it? Mr. Clay would 
repel the idea as a slander, calculated to create dis- 
trust with the Whig party. If they were changed, 
he would be rejected from this to Maine. His 
party have not changed or modified, that is certain, 
except from bad to worse. And, until they do, 
their leader dare not. Mr. Tyler, whom they 
lately put in office, is an example of the fate of 
him who, being raised to office, cannot suit his con- 
science to the will of his party. 

Bat lest these apolcgetic notes, sung by South- 
ern Whigs, of change in Mr. Clay to suit South- 
ern voters, shou'd create distrast with the party, 
and make them prefer another, Mr. Clay has 
taken a signal occasion, very recently, to speak 
for himself on this subject of a change. 

On the 9th of June Jast,at Lexington, Kentucky, 
he delivered a speech, and proudly said—and, I prez 
sume, said truly— . 
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“I sever but once changed my opinion on any great measure 


of national policy, or any great principle of construction of the 
nationa! Constution.” . 

He never changed but one epinion on any great 
measure of national policy. What one was thai? 
The ‘‘American system?” No; for in the same 
speech be said: 

“Another remedy, powerfully demanded by the necessities of 
the times, and requisite to maintaining the currency in a sound 
state, isa tariff, which will lessen Iimportations from abroad, and 
tend 10 increase supplies at home from domestic industry. 1 
have #o olien expressed my views on this subject, and so re- 
cently inthe Senate of the United States, that I do not think 
there is any uccusion for my enlarging upon it at thietime. I 
do not think thet an exorbitant or very high tariff is necessary; 
but one that shall insure an adequate revenue and reasonable 
protection; and it so happens that the interests of the treasury 
and the wante of the people now perfectly coincide.” 

S> it seems he does not wish to tax us “exor- 
bitantly” or “very high,” but high enough to “‘in- 
sure an adegnate revenve.” What is “an ade 
quate revenue?” Oaly $24,000,000 to $27,000 000. 
And to “insure reasonable” protection. What is 
‘“‘reasonable” protection? Why, just what a Whig 
Congress thinks ‘‘reasonable”—tbis bill, for exam- 
ple. Just what the men wishing protection will 
say is “reasonable.” Or, as Mr. Clay himself said 
in May last, “‘protection on all articles which need 
protection—let the rest go free of duty.” This 
would be “reasonable.” 

Mr. Clay has not, therefore, changed or modi- 
fied on this subject. But he did change ‘tone 
opinion.” What was it? I remember he said 
to the people of Pitsburgh, he never disagreed 
with the “representation from Pennsylvania” on 
any great measure of national policy—the Mis- 
souri question not excepted. Is this the opin- 
jon he changed? No; not this. He is still 
for tariff, protection, and the “American system.” 
He is still for accomplishing the objects of that 
“system” “‘sohich will lessen importations,” and, of 
course, lessen exports; lessen the produce of col- 
ton, rice, and tobacco; lessen the demand for 
Southern labor, and finally abolish i‘, either in part 
orin the whole. He is still for the “principle” of 
the Mirsouri question, as a “great measure of na- 
tional policy,” although he did not find it conzeni- 
ent to practise it. He is still for increasing ** sup- 
plies at home for domestic industry,” forcing us to 
be unwilling, ‘‘croaking’” customers of the North 
at oppressive rates; for creating a home market for 
Northern labor, thereby increasing the demand for 
it at the expense of Southern labor. In this he has 
not changed. What opinion, ther, has he changed? 
He tells us himself, in the same paragraph of that 
speech, as follows: 

“Upon the question coming up in the Senate of the United 
Btates to recharter the first Bank of the United States, thirty 

ears ago, | opposed the recharter upon convictions which I 
Coneatiy entertained. The experience of the war which shortly 
followed, the condition into which the currency of the country 
was thrown, without a bank, and, I may now add, later and 
more disastrous experience, convinced me I was wrong.” 

At the period we began these extracts, his opin- 
jon (“acted on thirty years ago,” when he acted on 
the principles of Mr. Madison and Mr. Jc fferson, 
of strict construction) was against a bank. This 
is the opinion he changed. When did he change? 
Precisely when be acopted this ‘American system,” 
of which it is an essential part. When he adopted 
that “latitude of construction” that placed him in 
the Federal! ranks with John Q@ Adams and others, 
and which caused Nathaniel Macon and the Repub- 
licans to “reject” him in the United States Senate. 
Since then, there has been no chaiige. And how 
is it that our Senator who “rejected” him does now 
humble himself at his feet? 

Since the delivery of my speech, this last piece 
of evidence came to hand: 


From the National Intelligencer of July 27, 1842. 


“Mr. Clay recently received an elegant white beaver hat, as 
a present, and made his acknowledgments therefor in the 
following note: 


“ ASHLAND, July 16, 1842. 
“GenTLEMEN: I have received the white beaver hat which 
you have done me the favor to send me. I thank you cordially 
for it. It fits me exactly; and coming, as it does, from faith. 
ful, long-tried, and highly-esteemed friends, it is a most accept- 
able present. May the head of that man who would not re 
the protection of his own brethren and fellow-citizens against 
oss pes of foreign industry, never be covered with euch 
a hat 
“Wishing you, gentlemen, good success in your business, 
and health, prosperity, and happiness, 
“Tam, your neighbor and faithful friend, 
“H. CLAY.” 


The Tariff Bill—Mr. M. A. Cooper. 


I have now, Mr. Chairman, given you the rela- 
tion of the Whig party and of their leader to this 
American system,” from its establishment to the 
presenttime. Let it be tested by the classification 
of members presented by me in the first part of 
this speech. Let it also be tested by what will be 
their votes on this bill, and what have been their 
votes on every like bill from 1820 to this day 
What is and has been the ccurre of the Demo-. 
cratic party, may be seen and tested in the same 
manner. Mr. Clay himself testifies to their deadly 
hostility to it, and declares it was to wrest it from 
their murderous fangs that he flew to the rescue in 
1833, to put it on a * firmer basis.” 


On the subject of the bank charter, one in- 
gredient of the “system,” I know that, during the 
periods of 1815-16, a large portion of the Demo- 
cratic party, friends of Mr. Jefferson, and supporters 
of the war, gave ia to its support. They also sup- 
ported the tariff. They «id it, however, under the 
infloence of that ardent patriotiem which fired their 
zeal in all the war policy. They did it, not on the 
principle now asserted by the advocates of protec- 
tion, but ca the ground of a support of their war 
policy, to pay off the debt, being taunted and 
goaded by their Federal opponents, who opposed 
the war, and who took this occasion to push the 
Republican party into heterodoxy. An aberration 
or departure from strict construction it certainly 
was, as they soon became sensible. There were 
not wanting, however, some stern, unbending Re- 
publicans who preserved the faith. One of these 
was Bolling Hall of Georgia—a man whose mem- 
ory should be cherished in Georgia as a Republi- 
can without shadow of turning. Amidst the chang-s 
of votes on this question, in the Republican ranks, 
from 1810 te 1816, his vote is always in the nega- 
tive. Ia 1810, in the United States Congress, 
George M. Troup took also the stand he has ever 
maintained. 


To prove that a bank vote even then was held 
to be a departure from Republican principles, when 
many of the Republican party were going for it, 
I bere give what occurred in debate between Wm. 
H. Crawford and Mr. Whitesides, of Tennessee. 
In his speech delivered February 20, 1811, on the 
bank question, referring to Mr. Whitesides, Wil- 
liam H. Crawford said: 


“I understood that gentleman to say that those Republicans 
who thought the law incorporating the bank was constitutional, 
had been guilty of apostacy. I hope I misunderstood the gentle 
man. If Iam mistaken, it will afford me great pleasure to be 
corrected; because the declaration made a very strong impres- 
sion on my mind, and excited the most unpleasant sensations. 


“Mr. Whitesides explained. Hesaid an impression had been 
made upon his mind that the bank charter was unconstitutional; 
but that he never had examined the subject minutely until it 
had become his duty to doit. That the examination had con- 
vinced him that it was unconstitutional, and that those Repub- 
licans who now supported the renewal must have apostatized. 

“Mr. Crawford proceeded. Then, sir, I say that this is lan- 
guage which no gentleman ought (© use towards any member 
of this honorable body; and, sir, itis Janguage which no gen- 
tleman shall, without the walls of the Senate, use to me, with 
impunity.”—See History Bank of the United States, p, 435. 


Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Whitesides bad said that 
to support the bark charter was an act of apostacy, 
strong as Mr. Crawford's republican feelings were, 
he could not have refuted it. He did not refute it; 
and he lived to admit his error. At thisI have 
a'was felt rejoiced, since I had the highest admi- 
ration of his giant intellect and sterling honesty. 
I always acted with the party to which he belenged 
up to the day of bis death, and up to the period of 


their apostacy from the policy on which they were 
organized. 


When I say their apostacy, 1 mean no offence to 
my colleagues or the Whig party of Georgia, ihe 
mass of whom were the Crawford party—the 
Troup party—the State-rights party—the Harrison 
party—and without a pause, without a dropping of 
Mr. Clay, without a cutting loose from the Whig 
party in Congress, they will soon be the Tariff par 
ty, as they now are the Bank party. They cannot 
fallout with me for thus plainly speaking. If 
they are what their position would indicate, they 
will not be ashamed to own it; nor will they be 
offended if I point it out to them. If they are not, 

then they ought to thank me for endeavoring to 


j show them the precipice on which they stand. If | 
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they are, then they have changed, and not Myeelf o 2 
thore who act here with me. If they are no they No. 

they differ wide as the poles from Mr. Clay and bis 
Whig party, and ought not to suppoit or ac Vil 
them. If they intend to deal candidly and faithfyy 
with the friends of the “American system,” | 
should remember the fate of Captain Tyler, |; 
they are not, as their position indicates—ift hey have 
pot changed—if they “are as they were”—~h¢ 
they and [donot differ, but do agree, as in 1939 
when they sent us here; as in 1833, when we helpe 
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to organize their party. For we have not alter mee 
“our opinion” on “any great measure” of Goyer, Rhode 
ment policy since the day we all agreed, By Conne 
we have here sustained those measures; and, to ihy Vermo 
utmost of our feeble ability, endeavored to ple. New 3 
serve the principles given us in charge when y New J 
came. In doing which, we have selected, in every Penne 











instance, the party and the men on whom along 
any reliance could be placed to effect this. 
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To prove that we did wisely choose as to me 








































































































































































































































































































and party, let it be known and tested by the rec. Katt 
ord, that these, and these only, are they who bere _— 
are now supportieg that policy; or who are oppo. Alab: 
sing the party and the men who have adopted, Mise 
“latitude of construction” which all Republicans haye es 
opprsed—a construction on account of which Tent 
Cobb, and Berrien, and Macon, and Branch, and Ken 
Tazewell, and a host of others, in 1825, “rejected” Ohi 
Mr. Ciay—by which alone the ‘ American system” ; 
can be let in; opposition to which can only keep jt - 
down. Mis 
Then let us stand justified and acquitted in the Ark 
eyes of just, honest, and candid men, as we shall Mic 
stand vindicated and acquitted in the eyes of pos Flo 
terity. - 
And now, Mr. Chairman, my duty is at an end; 
my task is performed. You will say——my consti . 
tuents will say—itis a labored effort. I admit jt, 
Itislabored. For, without great expense of time, 
labor, and money, I could not perform the duty 
voluntarily accepted. I have striven to evisceraie ” 
parties here; their relation to this great “system of 
measures,” which constitutes the “‘reliaf, retrench- e 
ment, and reform” of the Whig party; the tela. 
tion of parties in Georgia to the same, past and 
present. I have endeavored to expese this bill in 
its principles and its details. I have exhibited the In 
state of your ways and means as they are, as they 
ought to be, and as you are likely to have them. And , 
Ihave laid before you your past and present ex th 
penditures, and have endeavored to foretell what te 
they will be, as well as to say what, in my opin- hi 
ion, they ought to be. My object has been to con- 
vince you that your policy is wrong, and would ' 
not receive the support of Georgia. My object, ° 
further, has been to demonstrate that, since 1839, po 
“there bas been a misdirection of what was the . 
State-rights party of Georgia, and to show that tbe . 
Democratic party here are on their ground; and, ‘ 
of consequence, the Democratic party in Georgia : 
is on the true ground.” I know, sir, the interesis p 
of both parties in Georgia, as planters and farm- 
ers, are identical; therefore, what one oproses bere, 
the other .ought; and vice versa: consequently, 














that there remain no just grounds of party dissen- 
sion in Georgia, in regard to general politics; 
but whilst either supports Mr. Clay and the 
Whig party, the best interest of both parties te 
quires uncompromising opposition to such; for 
their success is triumph to the “American sy* 
tem.” Having given ia to a United States Bank, 
they must give into the “ i ” On 
the heads of such be the responsibility of all the 
evils that may ensue; since this was at all times 
urged with all sincerity by us as the grand, the 
controlling reason why we could not go with (hem 
in support of the Whigs and their policy. 


I now leave the subject in the hands of those 
who may more fully and-ably discuss it—only 
wishing that the peop!e of Georgia may as patient 
ly and capdid'y consider what I have offered, as 
have labored in the effort truly to represent, 
faithfully to serve their interests. 


(33> For table No. 2, referred to in page 84) 
see next page.] 
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Btates. Mining. |Agriculture- | Commerce 
ive siock. | and fisheries. 
a aad “ 
Maine : - | $372,810 | $10,103.00 | $96 .543,486 | 
New Hampshire 116,414 | 7,794,900 | 4,076,822 | 
Massachusetts 2,345,185 | 8,783,700 | 39,742,615 | 
Rhode Island . 29,750 | 1,661,700 | 6,256,982 | 
Connecticut : 912,575 5,695,500 9,154,766 
Vermont - . 774,920 | 7,315,000 |* 3,035,656 | 
New York - - | 8,148,903 | 46,495,400 | 98,196,132 | 
New Jereey- = | _4,747.920| 670,100 | 4.921.892 | 
Pennsylvania * 12,841,896 | 20,753,300 | 42,389,931 
Delaware - . 41,400 1.601.500 1,234 830 | 
Maryland - . 822420 | 6,985,100 | 14,085,297 | 
Virginia - * 3,300,753 | 31,877,100 | 21,226,186 | 
North Carolina - 162.813 | 21,709 500 5 202,637 
Seuth Carolina - 155,300 19,836 300 10,531 303 | 
Georgia . . 139 643 | 20,938 300 7,450,453 | 
Alabama - . 20,500 | 17,743,900 9,093,( 67 | 
Mississippi - . - 13,972,409 5,140,845 | 
Louisiana - 357,000 7,928,900 | 31,475,592 
Tennessee 1,531,346 | 22773,900 8,958,153 | 
Kentucky - 709,574 | 19,773,800 | 10,322,301 | 
Ohio - 1,349,866 | 27,257,900 | 32,213,473 
Indiana - 93,800 | 14,880,600 7.544.626 | 
lilinois - 298.996 10,633,700 | 5.973.700 | 
Missouri 342,019 | 9,240,800] 9,396,981 | 
| 
Arkansas) - - 21.405 2 635 500 1,682 539 
Michigan - - 63,800 5,652,100 2,491,288 
Florida Territory 44,500 1,211,700 1,868 630 
Wisconsin Territory 669,000 704,700 799,950 
lowa Territory : 39,000 1,046.900 546,100 
District of Columbia - 33,400 3,275,490 


| 





— 





37,461,508 | 371,775,600 | 405,135,723 | 267,386,757 
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No, 2—A table showing the amount of capital in the several States invested in mining, agriculture, 
commerce, (including fisheries,) and in manufactures. 


_ 











Manufac- Horticul- | Remarks showing the species of 
tures. ture. manufact»res, estimated by the 
capital invested. 
$6,765,798 $81,774 | Wool, cotton, leather, milla, furnl- 
ture. 
9,252,448 1,460 | Cotton, mills, leather, tanneries, 
&o., woo], paper. 
41,774,446 43,170 | Wool, cotton, silk, tobacco, leather, 
distilleries, paper. 
10.696, 136 240,274 | Cotton, wool, distilleries, mills. 
13,669, 139 126,346 | Wool, cotton, tobacco, furniture, 
mills, carriages, silks, &c. . 
4,326,440 6,677 | Wool, cotton, mills. 
55,252,779 258,558 | Cotton, wool, tobacco, leather, dis- 
tilleries, printing, mills, &c. 
11,517,582 125,116 | Wool, cotton, paper, mills. 
31,815,105 857,475 | Wool, cotton, silk, flax, tobacco, 
paper, mills. 
1.589 215 1,100 | Cotion, wool, leather, furniture. 
6,450.24 48,841 | Cotton, wool, leather, cordage. 
11,360,861 19,900 | Cotton, wool, silk, tobacco, leather, 
paper, mills. 
3,838.900 .663 | Cotton, wool, tobacco, leather. 
3,216 970 210,980 | Cotton, wool, leather, mills. 
2,899,565 9,213 | Cotton, wool, leather, mills. 
2,130,064 58.425 | Cotton, wool, leather, mills. 
1,797,727 43,060 | Cotton, leather. 
6,430,699 359,711 Ouse, tobacco, leather, sugar, 
mills. 
3,731 580 10,760 | Cotton, wool, silk, tobacco, leather. 
5,945,259 108,597 | Cotton, wool, tobacco, leathe:, dis- 
tilleries, cordage, mille. 
16,905,257 31,400 | Wool, cotton, tobacco, leather, dis- 
tilleries, mills. 
4,132,043 73,628 | Cotten, wool, leather, mills. 
3,136,512 17,515 | Wool, leather, mills. 
2,704,405 37,075 — tobacco, leather, cordage, 
mills, 
424,467 6,036 | Wool, cotton, leather, mills. 
3,112,240 24,273 ~— leather, carriages, wagons, 
mills. 
669,490 6,500 Fobeacn, leather, printing, &c., 
mills. 
625,926 85,616 | Leather, distilleries, printing, &c., 
mills. 
199,645 1,698 | Wool, printing, &c., mills. 
1,005,775 42,933 | Tobacco, leather, distilleries, drugs, 
furniture. 
2,845,772 





Aggregate capital employed in all .- : 





SPEECH OF Mr. TRIPLETT, 
OF KENTUCKY. 
In the House® of Representatives, July 6, 1842.— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the tariff bill. 


Mr. Trirtert some |days since gave notice 
that he would, when in order, move an amendment 
to the tariff bill, which, as subsequently modified by 
him, is as follows : 


Sac. 11. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the first day of July, eighteen hundred and forty-three, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid, in addition to the duties im- 
posed by this act,twenty per centum on such duties upon the 
following articles, te wit: On manufactures of silk, or of which 
silk isa component part; on lace of every description, bleached 
or unbleached linen, broadcloths costing at the place from 
whence imported more then one dollar and sixty cents per 
square yard, ready-made clothing, boots, shoes, and hats; on 
cat glass, distilled spirits, and wine of every description, im- 
ported either in casks or boitles, 

Reo 12. And be it further enacted, That the additional 
duty imposed by the preceding section shal! cease, so far as it 
is im upon any article the produce or manufactare of 
aay kingdom or nation, whenever it shall be proved, to the sat- 
isfaction of the President of the United States, that the tobacco, 
gtain, flour, and rice, the produce of the United States, are ad- 
mitted into the ports ofsuch nation at a rate of duty notex- 
ceeding that imposed upon any article imported from such 
kingdom or nation into the United Sta'es; and that any farm, 
regie, or other monopoly of the right to import and sell tobacco, 
the produce of the United States, in said nation or kingdom, has 
been abvlished, and that the citizens of the United Siaies may 
import and sell in said nation or kingdom the tobacco, the 
produce of the United States, without any other restricticns 
than are imposed on the importation and sale of other articl:s, 
the produce of other countries, in said nation or kingdom. And 
on such satisfactory proof being made, the President of the 
United States shall immediately issue his proclamation, declay- 
ing that such proof has been made, which shull be conclusive 
evidence of the fact. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That where the duty 
now levied by any foreign nation or country is now, or may 
hereafter be, reduced below four cents per pound on tobacco, 
the produce of the United States, and no farm, regie, or other 
monopoly of the righ to import or sell tobacco the produce of 
the United vall exist in said nation or kingdom, and sat. 


X proof t shal] be made to the President of the 
United he shall thereupun issue, his proclamation, as 
aforesaid, 20 per cent. of the duties levied by 


c thereupon 
this act shall be deducted from the duties levied on manufac- 
tures of silk, or of which silk is a component part, lace of every 
bleached or unbleached linen, broadcloths costin 
atthe place from whence imported more than one dollar ast 


sixty cents per square yard, reacy-made clothing, boots, shoes, 


* $1,081,595,360 











and hats; cut glass, distilled spirits, and wine of every descrip- 
tion. 


In offering thisamendment, Mr. TRIPLETT ad- 
dressed the Chair as follows : 


Mr. Cuarnman: I gave notice some days since of 
an amendment I intended to offer, at the proper 
time, to the bill now under consideration, and which, 
having been printed by order of the House, I shall not 
now read. The object I have in view is to persuade 
the committee to discharge the duty which I believe 
is imperatively imposed on Congress by the Con- 
stitution, of regulating our commerce with foreign 
nations, and to meet their high duties and prohib- 
itions by countervailing duties, to some extent—not 
to the extent of their excessive duties on us, but by 
such additional duties as the state of our national 
finances demand, and as will establish the principle, 
and give warning to each foreign nation, that here- 
after the Representatives of the people of the United 
States intend to have some hand in protecting their 
commerce from the unjust regulations and high tax- 
ation of nearly one-half the nationsof Europe. Of 
some of them we have more cause to complain than 
of others; but with none of them has our trade been 
placed on a footing of perfect equality. 


I regret this subject has not been taken up as an 
independent proposition. Considering its import- 
ance as a great national question, and the difficulty 
of arranging its details, it is entitled to command the 
time and talent of the ablest members of this House. 
Had it been left to my will, I would have preferred 
thatthe general principle should have been first set- 
tled: shall the United States trade with the nations 
of Europe on equal terms; and will Congress 
now fix some future day when that equality shall 
commence ! or will we continue to permit our com- 
merce, so far as our export trade, the exporting and 
selling our domestic products, are concerned, to be 
wholly regulated hereafter, as it has been heretofore, 
by foreign nations? In other words, shall our 
guardianship over the produce of the farms and 


'\ Jabor of our constituents cease, the moment it lands 


. 
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in a foreign port? or shall we continue our protect- 
ing guardianship over it, until it has been sold in the 
foreign market? 
principle be settled in the affirmative, the manner 
and means of doing it (the details of the bill) ought 
then to be settled, as a secondary matter. 


Should this important general 


The report of the Committee on Commerce re- 


commends the adoption of this principle of counter- 
vailing duties, 
ported by the Committee on Manufactures adopts 
and enforces this principle; and I have understood 
the Committee of Ways and Means would probably 
have adopted the principle, and enforced it in the 
bill now under consideration, if time had permitted 
to perfect its details; and I hope I will be excused 


The second clause of the bill re- 


for taking this opportunity of returning my sincere 
thanks to both the last-mentioned committees for 
the opportunity afforded me by each of them to ex- 
press before them my views on this important sub- 


ject. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, the power and the duty 
of the Representatives of the people of the United 
States in Congress assembled to protect the pro- 
ducts of the industry of their constituents, when ex- 
ported to a foreign market, is to be settled; and [ 
am well aware that both the power, and the expedien- 
cy of exercising it, are denied by a respectable por- 
tion of this House. 

As to the power: it is my deliberate opinion, 
formed an a full and careful, and, as I believe, candid 
investigation of the subject, that if the thirteen 
States who formed the original Confederacy, before 
the adoption of the Constitution, could have regu- 
lated their foreign commerce, and so effectually have 
protected it as to have traded, each of them, with all 
other nations on equal, and, consequently, on just 
terms, this Constitution under which we now 
live would never have been formed. For the truth 
of this, I would appeal to General Washington's 
numerous letters, written during the Confederacy, 
to distinguished men, informing them of the embar- 
rassments which the States labored under with re- 
spect to their commerce; and the impossibility of 
thirteen different States making separate treaties 
with foreign nations, or regulating the subject by 
countervailing duties; the address of Congress on 
the subject to the different States, drawn up by Mr. 
Madison, urging on them the surrender of this 
power to Congress under the Confederation; the 
proposition by Congress, in January, 1786, to con- 
stitute a distinct body, consisting of commissioners 
from the several States, “to consider the trade of the 
United States, and the means of establishing a uni- 
form system of commercial regulations;’ the ap- 
pointment of commissioners under this proposition, 
by five of the States, and their meeting, at Annap- 
olis, in Maryland, in September 1786, and their 
report, setting forth their reasons for declining to 
proceed to business, and earnestly recommending 

the appointment, by all the States, of new delegates, 
with more ample powers, to meet at Philadelphia;— 
and under this recommendation, the members of the 
convention were appointed who finally framed this 
Constitution. The powers of the delegates from 
several of the States were restricted principally to 
“the means of establishing a uniform system of 
commercial regulations,” and had to be enlarged 
after the convention had made some progress in 
forming the present Constitution. I am authorized, 
then, to say that, instead of this power being put 
into the Constitution, the Constitution was built 
around it—that it was the foundation on which the 
Constitution was built.. 

But, sir, after this glorious task was perfermed, a 
great and important duty fell on its friends—to get 
it ratified by the conventions of the people in the 
different States. Many and weighty objections 
were made to other parts of that instrument, some 
of them almost insurmountable. But the necessity, 
the absolute and indispensable necessity, of the ex- 
istence of this power to “regulate our commerce with 
foreign nations,” in Congress—nay, sir, the neces- 
sity of creating a General Government, the legis- 
lative branch of which, being the representatives of 
the people, should exercise this power, was #0 ap- 
parent that it overrode all minor objections. 

I would refer gentlemeg particularly to the pro. 


ee 
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ceedings of the Virginia convention. It was only || our exports, after paying expenses and duties, asa || And we have the sum we ought to 
by holding up constantly to view the benefits that || matter of course it throws the balance of trade have received, of - - 1,279,838,64) 
would accrue from the exercise of this power, that 


Mr. Madison and others were able to meet the thun- 
dering and eloquent opposition of Patrick Henry. 
When defeated on any other section or article, on 
this they rallied and were victorious. 

To say, then, that Congress has not the power 
to meet duties laid by foreign nations on our.com- 
merce by counter duties on them, to meet restric- 
tions by restrictions, and prohibitions by prohibitions, 
‘would be to assert that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had failed to accomplish the very object they 


had in view, and had deceived the people by pro-. 


mising that, if the Constitution was ratified, Con- 
gress would do what it had not the power to do. The 
power is amply given, not only incidentally in the 
power “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises,” but in the direct grant of power “to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations.” 

Why this power has not been exercised—why 
Congress has been thus long derelict to its duty in 
protecting the labor of the agriculturist, it is not for 
me tosay. We have had acts to raise revenue, and 
incidentally to protect American manufactures; and 
navigation acts, imposing countervailing tonnage 
duties, to prevent our vessels being taxed higher in 
foreign ports than foreign yessels pay in our ports; 
and they have answered the purpose for which 
they were intended. Our navigation acts have 
forced Great Britain to do us justice in this partic- 
ular, and receive our ships in her ports on the same 
terms we receive her ships in our ports ; and I re- 
joice that our friends engaged in manufactures and 
navigation have received this protection. They are 
American citizens, and entitled to the protection of 
the American Government. 


But up to this time no act has been passed by 
Congress to regulate commerce, properly speaking, 
with foreign nations. Commerce does not consist 
of ships, but of the freight conveyed by them; and it 
is that freight, consisting of American produce, when 
transported to foreign ports, that now puts in its 
claim here for protection. Commerce is the inter- 
change of different commodities by different nations; 
and our citizens are most interested in our export 
commerce, consisting of American produce, being 
protected, after it arrives in a foreign port, from for- 
eign duties and restrictions; because it is on the price 
they get for that produce in the foreign market, and 
the proportion of that price they are permitted by the 
foreign Governments to retain, that their wealth or 
property, prosperity or ruin, depends. And yet, up 
to this time, no effort has been made by Congress 
to secure to our citizens a fair proportion of this 
price, and so to regulate this matter “that no more 
of the price for which the American citizen sells his 
produce in the English market shall be taken from 
him by the British Government than is taken from 
the Englishman by the United States Government 
when he sells his produce in an American market.” 
This is the sum total of equal and reciprocal trade ; 
and the American people ought never to be satis- 
fied until their commerce with every nation in Eu- 
rope is regulated on this footing by Congress. Na- 
tional honor and dignity require it; and any abate- 
ment from it is, to that extent, an abatement of our 
national honor. 


But, Mr. Chairman, this regulation of our com- 
merce on an equal and just footing is demanded by 
our national interest, while every citizen is interested 
in it by his direct individual interest. What effect 
has the present state of things on our prosperity as a 
nation? Why is this country drained of its specie? 
Why is it that we almost begin to think it idle to 
talk of banks, when we have nothing to bank on? 
‘We are told it is because the balance of trade was 
against us, and that we imported more than we ex- 
ported; and these terms have been heretofore used, 
as if they were synonymous, and meant the same 
thing. But, sir, they are very different things; and 
I think I will prove, by records incontrovertible, and 
figures which cannot be mistaken, that while it is 
true that the balance of trade is against us, it is false 
that we import more than we export, If those en- 
gaged in our foreign commerce give more for our 
pnports, or return cargoes, than the net proceeds of 
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against us, and specie must be shipped from the 
United States to pay that balance. On the other 
hand, if the net proceeds of our exported cargoes, 
after paying expenses and duties, were greater than 
the amount paid for our imports or return cargoes, 
the balance of trade would be with us, and specie 
must be shipped to the United States to pay that 
balance. 

I will now show that, if Congress had regulated 
our commerce with foreign nations upon even an 
approach to an equal and reciprocal footing, the 
amount of our imports would have been much less 
than the amount of our exports, provided our ex- 
ports had paid only reasonable duties to European 
nations, or duties only equal to those imposed by the 
United States on our imports from foreign nations. 

And here let me remark, that, in reading the ta- 
bles I now offer, I am only stating facts, without 
undertaking now to settle the question whether the 
producer or consumer pays the duty. That question 
I will argue hereafter, and endeavor to show the 
proportions paid by each. 

I have not time to read at length the documents 
themselves, but will give any gentleman who wishes 
it their numbers, so that they may refer to them if 
they wishit. I have taken a period of seven years, 
because I found most of the tables so made out. 

The whole amount of the imports into the United 
States for seven years, from 1833 to 1840, inclusive, 
with the amount of duties added 
on, Was - © ° - $1,113,318,964 

Which was thus divided : 

The United States kept for duties 


less than 124 per cent., or - 122,981,583 
And the foreign producer retained 
over 874 per cent., or - - 990,337,381 


Our importations from Europe for 
the same period of seven years 
amounted to - - . 

And the amount of duties levied on 
them by the United States was 
about 16 per cent., or - - 


556,384,567 


88,578,612 








The amount of our exports to Eu- 
rope, for the same period of seven 
years, with the amount of duties 
added on which was levied on 








them by European nations, was $1,128,090,238 
Which was thus divided: 

The nations of Europe retained for 

customs 51 per cent., or - 569,630,266 
And the American producers re- 

tained 49 per cent., or - ~ 558,459,972 
Our exports during the same seven 

years to the balance of the world, 

except Europe, were - - 274,729,986 
Making the total amount of our 

exports for seven years - 833,189,958 
And, ag the total amount of our 

imports for the same seven years 

was - - - - 990,337,381 
It shows a balance of trade against 

usof - - - - $157,147,423 


in these seven years, under the existing state of 
things. And this would continue to be the case 
until Congress exercised the power with which they 
had been clothed for the express purpose of remedy- 
ing this evil. Let us see how things would have 
stood had this important duty been performed, and 
this Union been placed on the only footing a na- 
tion really independent ought to occupy. 

Had our commerce with foreign nations been 
regulated on an equal and reciprocal footing, and 
they had levied no higher duties on our exports to 
them than we levied on their exports to us— 
Instead of paying, in seven years, 





to the nations of Europe - $569,630,266 
We would have paid them only - 122,981,583 
Showing a difference of excess of 

duties paid by us of - - 446,648,683 
Add to this the sum we did receive 

for our exports - - - 833,189,958 








July, 1849: 

















Deduct the amount of our imports 990,337,38| 





SL 
And it shows a balance of trade in 
our favor of - - - 289,501,269 
Instead of a balance of trade against 
usof - - - - 157,147,428 
Or, to show the subject in one view: - 
In seven years our exports, with 
duties added on, sold for - 1,402,820,224 
In seven years our imports, with 
duties added on, sold for - 1,113,318,964 
Showing that our exports exceeded 
ourimports = - : - $289,501,260 


which ought to be the balance of trade in our fayor 
if justice were done us. 


Mr. Chairman, I have, I hope, satisfactorily estab. 
lished the second proposition—that it is false that 
we import more than we export. To the contrary; 
if we get the benefit, or a reasonable and just share 
of the benefit, of our exports, instead of having more 
than half of them taken from us by the foreign 
Governments with which we trade, the balance of 
trade would have been largely in favor of the United 
States. 

For centuries past, England and France have 
been endeavoring to support their Governments by 
taxes levied on the citizens of other countries than 
their own ; and as they seemed to think, until very 
lately, that we had not sense enough to understand 
the operation of their system, or had not the power 
or the inclination to counteract it, we have been the 
victim on which they have carried their experiments 
the farthest. 


I have endeavored to expose and unveil their sys. 
tem, and show the injustice and indignity done by 
it to America as a nation. I will now advert to its 
operation on particular States of this Union. Unjust 
as it is to all,it is much more unjust in its operation 
on some of the States than on others. 


Our Constitution provides that no tax or duty 
shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 
The object of this provision was to ensure perfect 
equality in the taxes collected from the people of 
the different States. And, as the several States 
produced and exported different articles, a tax on the 
export of these articles must have operated unjustly, 
because unequally, on the different States. To pre- 
vent this injustice being practised by our own Gov- 
ernment, was thought to be a matter of sufficient 
importance to entitle this maxim to a place in our 
Constitution. Suppose this provision had not been 
put in the Constitution, and Congress were now to 
lay an export tax of 75 cents per pound on cotton, 
and one cent per pound on tobacco: would not nul- 
lification again stalk abroad in this land with much 
more reason than formerly, and would not every 
man in the cotton-raising States rally to its standard! 
Yes, sir, yes; and it would find then, from thiscruel 
injustice, many more friends elsewhere, than it did 
formerly. 

But, sir, what is the difference to the exporter be- 
tween this excess of tax on one article of export 
over another being laid at one end of the voyage or 
the other—at Charleston or Liverpool—at New York 
or Havre—at the port from which the cotton or to- 
bacco is exported, or the port to which they are ex- 
ported? In both cases, the exporter, who pays the 
excessive duty, feels it equally severely; and the only 
difference is, that, in one instance, our own Govern- 
ment would reap the benefit of this injustice, and, in 
the other, England or France gets the benefit. 

Mr. Chairman, the forty-bale theory, if I under- 
stand it, is this, and I appeal to the gentleman from 
the Charleston district, [Mr. Houmes,] if I am right. 
He contends, if he ships 40 bales of cotton to Liver- 
pool, and there purchases with their proceeds En- 
glish goods, and our Government levies a duty of 
25 per cent. on these goods, it is the same thing to 
him as if the Government had taken from him ten 
bales, or one-fourth of his cotton. 

[Mr. Hoxmes. The 40-bale theory the gentle- 
man alludes to is this: We contended, if the Gov- 
ernment takes one-fourth of the goods we have pur 
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4 with our 40 bales of cotton, it is the same 
38,64) ae to us a8 if the Government had taken 10 bales 
37,38) "t of 40, or one-fourth of our cotton. } 
—— BP yy. Tereverr continued. I do not see any dif. 
ice in our statement of the case; and although I 
01,269 not believe the theory is correct, I shall not turn 
“i» now, to controvert it. For, whether it is true 
47,428 - not, to any extent, where the duty is levied here 
—— a goods purchased abroad, it certainly is true where 
he duty is levied directly on our tobacco in Europe. 
4nd I now want to show to gentlemen trom the South, 
20,224 shat ifthey ever had any jast cause of complaint on 
this subject, how much greater cause the tobacco- 
18,964 ing States have. Our tobacco, worth at the port 
~—— Bi rhiverpool 8 cents per pound, is taxed by Great 
Britain 75 cents per pound, or nearly $00 per cent. 
11,260 (“A yoice—90 per cent.”) No, 900 per cent. If an ar- 
r favor ticle worth one dollar is taxed one dollar, that is one 
hundred per cent; ifit is taxed nine dollars, that is 
estab. nine hundred per cent.; and, if this theory is true, the 
€ that British Government takes 36 hogsheads out of 40 
trary; for taxes, instead of 10 out of 40, as the South for- 
share merly complained our Government did of their cot- 
‘more ton. And then, if their theory is true, our Govern- 
reign ment takes one-fourth of the goods we have pur- 
ice of chased with the remaining 4 hogsheads, leaving only 


hited 3 hogsheads to pay the planter for his labor in rais- 
ing 40. ; 

have Now, sir, we complain of the loss of the 36 hogs- 

its by heads taken by the Government of Great Britain, 

than because we believe the greater part of that loss falls 

very on the tobacco-planter here. We do not complain 


tand of the loss of one-fourth the goods purchased in 
ower England, because we believe the whole or the greater 
1 the part of that loss falls on the English manufacturer. 
ents We know, beforehand, what that tax is; and, unless 
the English manufacturer will agree to deduct it 
sys. from the price of his goods, we can put our money 
e by inour pockets, and bring it home with us, without 
> its buying his goods. For we only buy his goods when 
just he takes the whole tax, or such proportion of it, off 
tion of the price ; that we know we can find consumers 
enough at home who are willing and able to buy 
uty them, after such a proportion of the tax as the Eng- 
<a lish producer will not agree to lose has been added 
fect on here. 
» of I think, therefore, there is some reason to doubt 
on the correctness of this forty-bale theory, when ap- 
the plied to taxes levied on imports by our own Govern- 
ly, ment; although it is, to a great extent, true, when 
i applied to taxes levied .on our produce by foreign 
ye Governments. 
nt And why, sir—why is it that the cotton-growing 
ur States are so quiet under this foreign taxation? Is 
en it because their cotton is protected rurRrE? 
to Let us inquire into this matter. 
n, Cotton pays a duty in Great Britain of 72 cents 
il- per 100 pounds. 
ch Tobacco pays a duty of $7 50 per 100 pounds, 
ry or more than one hundred times as much as cot- 
I? ton. If their forty-bale theory be correct, three 
el bales out of forty of their cotton is taken, while thirty- 
d six hogsheads out of forty of our tobacco are taken by 
this process. 
rs They, reclining on a bed of roses, wonder that 
t our flesh should quiver when torn by the pincers, or 
r that we should complain while bleeding at every 
k . “ 
. And here, sir, let me, for the purpose of setting 
. this matter in a clearer point of view, make the 
: same calculation with respect to tobacco that I have 
heretofore made in relation to the whole exports 
from the United States. 


The amount of our exports of tobacco to Europe, 
for the same period of seven years, from 1833 to 
1840, inclusive, with the amount of duties levied on 
itadded on, was - - - $279,600,566 
Of which the nations of Europe re- 

tained for duties, over 75 per cent., 

or é lb < - 211,851,668 
And the American preducer and 

shipper got less than 25 per cent., 

or < . : - 67,748,898 

Had our commerce with foreign nations been reg- 

on an equal and reciprocal footing, and they 
had levied no higher duties on our tobacco than we 
levied on their exports to us— 








duties on our tobacco the sum of - $211,851,668 








We would have paid them only - 44,736,850 
Showing a loss, by excess of duties 
paid by our tobacco, of = - - 167,114,818 








Or, to state this matter in a clear point 

of view, our tobacco sold in Eu- 

rope, in said seven years, for - $279,600,566 
Had our commerce been placed on 

equal footing, she would have re- 





ceived for duties - - - 44,736,850 
And the planter and shipper would 
have received . - - 234,863,716 














The aggregate rate of duties levied on our tobacco 
by all the nations of Europe, is 366 per cent. 

A hogshead of tobacco, weighing 1,250 pounds, 
sells in Great Britain for - - $1,0317 50 
Of which the Government of Great 

Britain retains for duties - - 
And the planter and shipper get - 


937 50 
100 00 








After this statement, will not every other part of 
the Union say that the tobacco-raising States have 
a right to come to Congress and complain, seeing 
that this article of export is taxed ten times higher 
than any other ? 

I have some tables here which show the amount 
of taxes levied on the grain, flour, &c., exported 
from the United States; but I have not time to read 
them now, and shall leave that subject to gentlemen 
more particularly interested, as representatives from 
the grain-growing districts, merely remarking that 
they are deeply interested in the remedy I propose. 

To the representatives from the manufacturing 
districts I have something to say: they are more ix- 
terested in the immediate protection afforded by 
this bill than any others; and can they expect the 
tobacco-raising States, and those of the great West, 
who are more directly interested in grain growing, 
and raising pork and beef for exportation, to main- 
tain their manufactories in their great struggle, if 
they abandon us in this, our hour of need? I be- 
lieve we also are interested in protecting their man- 
ufactories, as one of the great interests of the Amer- 
ican nation; but our interest in them is only inci- 
dental, not direct; whereas all the people of the 
Union whose produce is shipped abroad, are directly 
interested in this struggle to reduce the high duties 
now levied on it in Europe. I will not say, if you 
fail in your duty, and abandon us, that I will fail in 
my duty to you, because my sense of propriety asa 
member of the American Congress forbids my ful- 
filling the promise. Nor do I wish to threaten any 
one; but I beg gentlemen to recollect that the fra- 
ming of this bill is a joint concern, in which all are 
interested, and in which the interests of all should 
be protected. 

Nor must I be understood as expressing a doubt 
(for I have none) thatthey will be backward in com- 
ing to our aid; and, sir, if Southern chivalry is not 
“a name, a charm that lulls to sleep,” they will not 
stand by with folded arms, when an oppressed coun- 
tryman calls them to the rescue. 

But, sir, in the indirect censure J passed on Con- 
gress for not having performed its duty in regulating 
our commerce with foreign nations, [ did not intend 
to include a number of the great and good men 
who had been members of the Convention which 
framed our Constitution, and had promised the peo- 
ple, if they adopted it, that this duty would he per- 
formed; they endeavored to redeem their promises 
and perform that duty. A large number of them 
were members of the first Congress, and, at its first 
session, the subject was brought up; but, for the 
want of time and of sufficiently accurate information 
of the tariffs of duties of the several nations of 
Europe, it was referred to the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, (Mr. Jefferson,) with instructions to report 
fully to the next session of Congress on the com- 
merce of the United States; and early in the next 
session Mr. Jefferson made a report to Congress, 
from which 1 beg leave to make the following ex- 

| tracts, : 


Instead of paying to the nations of Europe for 
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Extract from Mr. Jefferson's report on the com- 
merce of the United States, made to the House 
of Representatives, December 16, 1793. 


Suck being the restrictions on the commerce and navigation 
ot the United States, the question is, in what way they may beat 
be removed, modified, or counteracted? 

As to commerce, tWo methods occur: |. By friendly arrange- 
ments with the several nations with whom these restricluns 
exist; or, 2. By the separate act of our own Legislatures for 
countervailing their effects. 

There can be no doubt but that, of these two, friendly arrange- 
meutisthe mosteligible. lustead of embarrassing commerce 
under piles of regulating laws, dues, and prohibiionsa, could 
itbe relieved from all its shackles in all paris of the world, 
could every country be employed in prodacing that which nas 
ture has best fiued uM to produce, and each be free to exchange 
with others mutual surpluses for mutual wants, the greatest 
mass possible would then be produced of those things which 
contribute to human life and human happiness, the numbers 
of mankind would be increased, and their condition bettered 

Would even a single nation begin with the Unired States this 
system of free con. merce, it would be advisable to begin it with 
that nation, eince it is one by one only that it can be extended to 
all. Where the circumstances of either party render it expe- 
dient to levy a revenue, by way of impost on commerce, its 
freedom might be modified in that particular by mutual and 
equivalent measures, preserving it entire in al others, 

Some nations, not yet ripe for free commerce in all its extent, 
might still be willing to mollify its restrictions and regulations 
for us, in proportion to the advantages which an intercourse 
with us might offer. Particularly they may concur with us 
in reciprocating the duties to be levied on each side, or in com- 
pensating any excess of duty, by equivalent advantages of an- 
other nature, Our commerce is certainly ofa character to entitle 
it to favor in most countries. 

. . . . * 7 * - 

But should any nation, contrary to our wishes, suppose it 
may better find its advantage by continuing its eystem of pro- 
hibitions, duties, and regulations, it behooves us to protect our 
Citizens, their commerce and navigation, by counter-prohibi- 
tions, duties, and regulations also. Free commerce and navi- 
gation are not to be given in exchange for restrictions and 
vexations; nor are they likely to produce a relaxation of them. 


The following principles, being founded in reciprocity, ap 
pear perfectly just, and te offer no cause of complaint to any 
nation: 

Where a nation imposes high duties on our prodactions, or 
prohibits them altogether, it may be proper for us to do the 
same by theirs; first, burdening or excluding those productions 
which they bring here in competition with our own of the 
same kind; selecung, next, sucl) manufactures as we take from 
them in greatest quantity, and which at the same time we 
could the soonest furnish to oureelves, or obtain from other coun- 
tries; imposing on them duties, lighter at first, but heavier and 
heavier afterwards, as other channels of supply open. Such 
duties, having the effect of indirect encouragement to domeati¢e 
manufactures of the same kind, may induce the manufacturer 
to come himself into these States, where cheaper subsistence, 
equal laws, and a ventof his wares free of duty may ensare 
him the highest profits from his skilland industry. And here it 
would be inthe power of the State Governments to co operate 
essentially, by opening the resources of encouragement which 
are under their control; extending them liberally to artists in 
those particular branches of manufacture for which their eoi! 
climate, population, and other circumstances have matured 
them, and fostering the precious efforts and progress of houre- 
hold manufacture, hy some patronage suited to the nature of 
its objects, guided by the local information they possess, and 
measles against abuse by their presence and atuntions. The 
oppressions on our agriculture in foreign ports would thus be 
made the occasion of relieving it froma dependence on the 
counsels and conduct of others, and of promoting arts, manu- 
factures, and population at home, 

7 . . . . . . . 

It is true, we must expect some inconvenience in practice, 
from the establishment of discriminating duties; but in this, aa 
in so many other cases, we are left to choose between (wo evils, 
These inconveniences are nothing, when weighed against the 
loss of wealth and Joss of force which will follow our persever- 
ance in theplan of indiscrimination. When once it shall be 
perceived that we are eisher in the system or in the habit of 
giving equal advantages to those who extinguish our commerce 
and navigation by duties and prohibitions, as to those who treat 
both with liberality and justice, liberality and justice’will be con- 
verted by all into duties and prohibitions. 11 is not to the mod- 
eration and jnstice of others we are to trust for fairand equal 
access to market with our productions, or for our dove share in 
the transportation of them; but to our own means of indepen- 
dence, and the firm willto usethem. Nor+'o the inconve- 
niences of discrimination merit coneideration. Not one of the 
nations before nentioned—perhaps nota commerc'al nation on 
earth—is without them. In our case, one distinction alone will 
sffice; that is to say, between nations who favor our produc- 
tions and navigation, and those who do not favor them: one set 
of moderate duties (say the present duties) for the first, and 
a fixed advance on those tv some articles, and prohibi:ions as 
to others, for the last. 


After having read these extracts, Mr. Tarrcetr 
said: 

And here, Mr. Chairman, I have a few words to 
say to the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Hunaxp,] 
who acknowledged that the labor of his constituents 
was heavily taxed in Europe, in the article of io- 
bacco; but he did not consider this was any injury 
tothem. Did I understand the gentleman correctly? 

Mr. Huparp. I did state that our tobacco was 
heavily taxed in Europe. I have no doubt of it. Tt 
is very heavily taxed. 

Mr. Trretetr. I ask the gentleman for an opin- 
ion on the facts, and he answers me by restating the 
facts. He acknowledges that the tobacco raised by 
his constituents is heavily taxed in England. Doeg: 
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the gentleman believe that is an injury,or not, to 
them! and if an injury, does he not conceive it to 
be his duty to use his best exertions to have it taken 
off? 

Mr. Husaup. I have no objection to the taxes 
on tobacco being taken off by Great Britain; but I 
do not believe the gentleman from Kentucky will 
effect his object by countervailing duties.. He would 
prefer to leave it to negotiation. 

Mr. Tareterr. From what I heard of the gen- 
tleman’s speech, that is the answer I expected from 
him. I believe the gentleman is a Jeffersonian 
Democrat, and prides himself upon being a follower 
of Mr. Jefferson. Oh, sir, what a falling off is here, 
in these modern newlights of Democracy, who would 
still crawl to the footstool of power, and beg as a 
boon, from the kings of Europe, what the iron- 
nerved men of the Revolution demanded as a right! 
Their nerves had been hardened and strung by a 
seven yeors’ war, not only for liberty, but for equali- 
ty of rights, with any and every nation of the world. 

Here Mr. Husanp again rose, and said: Has the 
gentleman from Kentucky any assurance that he 
will obtain relief from the high taxes he complains 
of, by countervailing duties? Suppose that— 

{Here Mr. Chairman said, in a loud voice, “Is the 
gentleman from Kentucky aware that the time lost 
in this explanation is deducted from his hour?” 

Mr. Tuiriert. If that is the case, I cannot af- 
ford to lose more time. ButI will bring the gentle- 
man in contact with his great political leader, whom 
he pretends to follow. He says these high duties 
are no injury to us. Mr. Jefferson, after setting 
out, in his report, these very duties, although not so 
high then as now, says: “ Such being the restric- 
tions on the commerce and navigation of the United 
States, the question is, in what way they may best 
be removed, modified, orcounteracted.” Mr. Jeffer- 
son thought it would be of service to the United 
States to have them removed, or modified; and if 
they were not removed or modified, that it was our 
duty to counteract them. He next says: “ As to 
commerce, two methods occur: Ist, by friendly ar- 
rangements with the several nations with whom 
these restrictions exist ; 2d, by the separate acts of 
our own Legislatures, for countervailing their 
effects.” 

As to friendly relations on this subject, or regulat- 
ing this subject by negotiation, as the gentleman 
calls it, this has been the cuckoo cry with which, 
for more than fifty years, all have been met who 
have attempted any effectual cure for the evil. 

Shortly after Mr, Jefferson’s report was made, Mr. 
Madison introduced into Congress a series of reso- 
lutions for the purpose of countervailing foreign 
restrictions and duties on our commerce and naviga- 
tion; and I would commend their perusal to every 
member of this committee, and more especially to 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Hunarp,] that 
they may see the high and statesmanlike tone then 
taken by those patriots who thought this nation 
then the equal of any on earth, and that we should 
trade with every nation on equal terms, or cease to 
trade with them at all. Mr. Madison, in a speech 
in the House of Representatives on the 14th of Jan- 
vary, 1794, in defence of these resolutions, said: 





“When the subject was discusse! in the first Congress, at 
New York, it was said that we ought to try the effect of a gen- 
erous policy towards Great Britain; that we ought to give 
time for negotiating a treaty of commerce; that we ought 
to await the close oF negotiations for explaining and exe- 
cuting the treaty of peace. We have now waited aterm of 
more than four years. The treaty of peace remains unexecu- 
ted on her part, though all pretext for delay has been removed 
by the steps taken on ours; no treaty of commerce is either in 
train or in prospect; instead of relaxations in former articles 
complained of, we suffer new and aggravate violations of our 


rights.” 

Thus, sir, you see that fifty years ago Mr. Madi- 
son thought that enough time had been exhausted 
in negotiation; four years was then thought enough 
for treaty or entreaty by the men of that day, and 
they were then ready for action. Yes, action! They 
were ready then to meet duties by duties, and re- 
strictions by restrictions. Fifty yeare have since 
been added to the time which we have patiently 
submitted to this crying injustice; and still gentlemen, 
‘when asked to afford a rémedy, cry out—Negotiate, 
negotiate; do not be too hasty; try the effect of 
treaties or entreaties. And yet the gentleman says 
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he is a Jeffersonian Democrat. He may be a Dem- 
ocrat, sir, for aught I know; for, in modern days, I 
hardly know what the word Democrat means; but 
I am very sure that, so long as he entertains these 
opinions, he is not a Democrat ot the Washington, 
Jefferson, or Madison school. Their Democracy 
did not consist of submission to oppression and in- 
justice from any foreign nation; and their best exer- 
tions were used to induce Congress to act on the 
subject, and counteract them. Bat, sir, the annals 
of our diplomatic correspondence are full of the 
efforts made by our ministers in England and France 
to obtain a diminution of the high duties levied by 
each of them on our exports. House Document No. 
229, of the Ist session of the 26th Congress, con- 
taining 210 pages, is nearly filled with their corres- 
pondence from the year 1830 to 1840, on their un- 
availing efforts on this subject ; and T would particu- 
larly refer the gentleman from Virginia to the letter 
from Mr, Stevenson to Mr. Forsyth, at page 147, giv- 
ing an account of the failure of his exertions with 
the Court of London; and after stating, at length, the 
cause of his failure, he says: “We must, therefore, 
I suppose, wait for more propitious times. But I 
need not trouble you with reflections on the subject, 
or make suggestions as to the course our Govern- 
ment ought to pursue. These will doubtless sug- 
gest themselves to your own mind and that of the 
President.” 

All our ministers—without exception, I beliewe— 
agree that further attempts to remedy this evil by 
negotiation are useless, and worse than idle, until 
Congress shall place them in a position to say to the 
foreign ministers with whom they treat: I have now 
something to give in exchange for the demand I 
make of you; your duties were four times as high 
as ours; we have for fifty years asked you, asa 
favor, to bring them down to something like an 
equality, and you refused; my Government has at 
length awakened to what was due to its own self- 
respect, and to justice to its citizens; and has retal- 
iated, by taxing your exports, and has authorized 
me to say, if you willtake your duties off of our 
exports, we will take our duties off of yours. I am 
now in a situation to make a bargain with you on 
equal terms; and it is to the mutual interest of the 
citizens of your country and mine that we should 
trade. 


Place your ministers in a position to use this 
language of an equal to equals, and in a very few 
years the bargain willbe made, and our commerce 
will be regulated on equal terms; now it is free 
trade on one side, met by restrictions, prohibitions, 
and high duties, on the other. 


But, we are told by some gentlemen, the high 
duty on tobacco is immaterial to the American 
producer, it being paid by the English consumer. 

The number of gentlemen who have ventured to 
express this opinion is small, and they do not appear, 
from their arguments, to have given much attention 
to the subject. 

The high duty has a double effect. It lessens the 
consumption, and consequently the demand in Eng- 
land, on which the price depends there; and, by 
lessening the competition in ourown market, lessens 
the price here. 

If the producer himself takes his tobacco to the 
English market, and pays the duty of 75 cents a 
pound, he must sell it for enough to cover the duty, 
and the price he otherwise would have sold it at—say 
15 cents, making 90 cents. There would probably be 
ten purchasers of the article at 15 cents, for one at 
90 cents a pound; of course, nine-tenths of his cus- 
tomers, or consumers of the article, are driven from 
the market by the high duty. He must therefore 
bring down his price to meet this diminished de- 
mand, until he gets down to such a price that some 
of the customers will come back, and at 80 cents he 
finds purchasers; but, as he has paid a tax of 75 
cents, he has only five cents a pound for his pay. 

I believe I am under the truth when I say there 
would be ten purchasers at 15 cents for one at 90 
cents; and that the demand would be ten times as 
great at 15 cents as at 90; besides taking into con- 
sideration that each consumer would use more to- 
bacco at the low than at the high price. 


But, suppose the English purchaser came to ff 
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America: he would then use the same precayt 

in his purchases of tobacco here, which | 4: 
when commenting on the 40-bale theory, the 
American purchaser of English goods would ug 
with the English manufacturer. He would knoy 
beforehand that he had to pay a duty of 75 cents 4 
pound in England, and he would only buy our to, 
bacco when the American planter would agree to 
take the whole tax, or such a proportion of it, off the 

price; that he knew he could find consumers enough 

in England, who are willing and able to buy it 

after the proportion of the tax, which the plant 

here will not agree to lose, has been added on there. 

So that, whether our tobacco is sold in Englang 

by the producer, or sold to the English or American 

purchaser here, for the English market, the produce; 
here pays a large proportion of the duty levied on jt, 
Indeed, sir, I have heard no one on this floor, during 
this debate, (which has called out all the experience 
and talent of the House,) deny, except the gentle. 
man from Virginia and one of his colleagues, that 
duties or imposts were paid partly by the producer 
and partly by the consumer. 'The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Pickens] thought they were 
divided between the producer, the consumer, and 
the shipper. My opinion is, the proportion in which 
the duties are paid by the producer or consumer de. 
pends very much on the article itself which is taxed, 
and the amount of tax. A small tax on luxuries js 
paid wholly by the consumer, viz: the tax of 5 centsa 
gallon on wine in this country is paid wholly by 
the consumer. The tax on tobacco in England, of 
75 cents per pound, is divided between the con- 
sumer and producer. A tax on raw cotton, in this 
country, if any were imported, would be paid by the 
producer, who came in competition with the Ameri- 
can producer. ‘The tax on cotton in Great Britain 
is probably paid mostly by the manufacturer there, 
at its present low rate; if it were increased, that in- 
crease would, of necessity, come entirely out of the 
producer, because the manufacturer could not add it 
to the price of his fabrics, and then come in compe- 
tition with other manufacturers. 


And here let me remark to my friends from the 
South, that they are interested in this effort to regu- 
late our commerce with foreign nations on terms of 
equality. For, although Great Britain does not 
now tax their cotton so as materially to affect their 
interest, they have no assurance that she will not do 
it (and that in a very short time) unless it is made 
her interest not to do so. Despotism does not con- 
sist in the actual exercise of acts of tyranny, but in 
the power to exercise them; and my object is to 
deprive every nation of that power over our produc- 
tions. 


But, sir, we are told, if this tax were taken off, and 
the demand increased in Great Britain from 18,000 
or 20,000 to 50,000 or 60,000 hogsheads, the supply 
would soon equal the demand, and then the price 
would come down to the present standard. The 
answer to this is twofold: In a national point of 
view, it would be agreat advantage, if, instead of re- 
ceiving, as we do now, $2,500,000, we were to re- 
ceive $25,000,000 per annum from Great Britain 
for our exports of tobaczo—and the subjects of 
Great Britain now pay $25,000,000 per annum for 
the tobacco they consume; they would get more 
tobacco for their money, but it is not probable there 
would be less money paid for the article than there 
is now. 

2d. It would certainly be an advantage to the 
planter to receive the increased price, until the sup- 
ply was equal to the demand; and, ultimately, the 
increased demand would keep prices steadier and 
higher. 

But, sir, I am frequently asked, Will you succeed 
in effecting your object by countervailing duties! 
and by gentlemen who acknowledge that some 
remedy must be found for the indignity and injus- 
tice now offered us. To such, it would be a sufli- 
cient answer to say, this is the remedy resorted to 
by all other independent and enlightened nations to 
remedy similar evils; it is the only remedy which 
has been found efficacious, and has in no instance 
failed when it has been persistedin. Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and Holland, have each resorted to 
it, and successfully. The United States, in a very 
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raution, + Jaw, intended to operate on Great Britain, 
I said, ih is copied into the report of the Committee on 
TY, the Mloreign Aflairs, made at this session of Congress, by 
Uld tse tleman from Massachusetts, {[Mr. Cusuine,]} 
| know Me the same tonnage duties on foreign vessels en- 
Cents, Mimring the ports of the United States, as were laid, or 
Our to. Bibsould hereafter be laid, on the vessels of the United 
Stee to MRstes when entering any foreign port, by any for- 
Off the HiiRion nation; and that law was found a prompt and 
enough Miertin remedy for the unequal tonnage duties 
buy it, ‘ed on our vessels by Great Britain. And if effica- 
Planter HME: .ys when applied to navigation, may we not sup- 
there, Miibce it would be equally so when applied to com- 


ere? It has the benefit of experience in its favor, 
1d bes been recommended by Washington, Jeffer- 
9 Madison, and all our foreign ministers who 






















1 on it, ave given any advice on the subject. But, sir, let 
Uring FiMphose who object to this remedy point out some 
rience Miipher more likely to prove efficacious, and I, for one, 
yentle. il] agree to adopt it. 
s, There is another class of objectors, who acknowl- 
oducer pdge the existence of the evil, and that this plan 
n from ould be as likely to remedy it as any other, but 
y Were ay there is no remedy for it; that we cannot help 
» and wrselves ; and it is better to bear the ills we feel, 
which han, by trying to remedy them, make Great Britain 
er de. MiBmad, and run the risk of her serving us worse than 
taxed, ne does now. This class of objectors (thank God!) 
ries is few; and they rather hint at, than openly ex- 
entsa Miipess the cowardly thought. Had our ancestors 
lly by #iMthought as they do, when tea was taxed a penny a 
nd, of Mipound, instead of throwing the tea into the sea at 
> COn- Boston, they would have paid the tax, drunk the 
n this 4,and remained British slaves to-the present day. 
Y the There is no arguing with fear. Their constituents 
meri- [must apply the corrective: reason cannot reach it. 
ritain For the purpose of showing the opinions abroad 
here, on this subject, I have only time to read one out of 
at in- many extracts from English and French newspapers 
f the now before me; it is forwarded by the Paris cor- 
dd it respondent of the National Intelligencer, from 
mpe- whose letter I will also read three or four lines : 
The very acrimonious strictures of the London Times (%h 
and Ith instant) on the countervailing project of your com- 
1 the mittee, surpass the French in assurance and inconsistency— 
egu- looking to the British theory and practice. The Manchester 
Guardian is rather more honeat in the following paragraph: 
us of “This tariff affords another very striking proof of the impoli- 
not cy, as regards our commercial intercourse with other countries, 
their of our fiscal regulations. The tariffis especially retaliatory in 
affixing heavy, vexatious, and excessive duties on our cottons, 
rt do woollens, and silks, because we have refused to take the wheat, 
nade the flour, the beef, and bacon of the food-producing States of 
£0 the Union. This has long been predicted as one of the conse- 
ne quences of our restrictions on the importation of corn and other 
it in food; and, while it must be a source of regret to all who would 
is to not see our trade wholly ruined, it can surprise no one who has 
i thought at all on the subject.” : 
mee [have only time left, Mr. Chairman, to say that, 
at their last session, the Legislature of Kentucky, 
and nearly unanimously, passed the following resolutions, 
000 which have been published by order of this House : 
ply PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 
rice Whereas the Legislature of Kentucky are sensible of the 
The crowing importance of our tobacco trade, and that foreign Gov- 
3 ernments still continue to exact unjust and enormousduties on 
t of that article: therefore, 
re Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress be earnestly requested to urge arestrictive duty on French 
re and English importations, corresponding with the duty imposed 
ain by the French and British Governments on tobacco of Ameri- 
of can growth. . 
f Resolved, That the Governor of this Commonwealth be re- 
or quested to forward a copy of the foregoing resolutions to his 
ore excellency the President of the United States, and to each of our 
sre Senatorsand Representatives in Congress. 
we The Legislature of Tennessee passed resolutions 
more at length, and equally strong; and Rhode Is- 
he land, New Jersey, and Maine, have recommended 
p- the adoption of the principle of countervailing duties 
he generally, 
nd ei Areas “ : 
SPEECH OF MR. WASHINGTON, 
od OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
5? In the House of Representatives, July 6, 1842.—On 
- the bill to provide revenue from imports, and to 
. change an nosey existing laws imposing duties 
: on imports, and for other purposes. 
. he question being on the amendment of Mr. 
: Sitronsrax thereto, tostrike out of the bill report- 
. ed by the Committee of Ways and Means all after 
the enac ting clause, and insert, in lieu thereof, a 
e rie of the bill reported by the Committee on 
ly ufactures— 
0 Mr. WASHINGTON rose and addressed the 
p Commitee as follows: 


























The Tariff Bill—Mr. Washington. 


I do not rise, Mr. Chairman,fto enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the details of either of the bills now be- 
fore the comntittee. They have been, and will be 
turther, discussed by members of the respective 
committees who reported those bills, as well as by 
other gentlemen on this floor, more familiar with 
the-subject than myself. My object shall be briefly 
to state some of the reasons which induce me to 
support the general principles of the bill reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means. 


It is admitted on all sides, Mr. Chairman, that 
for the last four or five years the annual expendi- 
tures of the General Government have greatly ex- 
ceeded its income. From the 4th of March, 1837, 
to the 4th of March, 1841, that excess amounted to 
more than $31,000,000. The last administration, 
after expending not only the whole amount of rev- 
enue collected from customs, as well as that arising 
from the salesof the public lands during itsterm, but 
also more than $26,000,000 of extraordinary means 
over and above the current revenue, left unpaid, 
when they went out of power, an admitted debt of 
$5,500,000, drawing an annual interest of $330,000. 
To meet that debt, to provide for appropriations left 
outstanding and unprovided for fr them, as well 
as to defray the ordinary expenses of the General 
Government, we have under the existing tariff of 
duties (if they can be collected at all, in the present 
unfortunate state of things produced by the last 
veto of President Tyler,) a net income of only 
$13,500,000 ; and the actual deficit in the treasury 
for the present year, it is ascertained, will be near- 
ly $14,000,900. Now, sir, how is this deficit to be 
supplied, anda sufficient permanent revenue for 
the support of the Government to be provided? 


We are told, sir, ‘repeal your distribution law.” 
This is held up not only in this House, but at the 
other end of the avenue, as an infallible cure for 
all the pecnniary distress and embarrassment of 
the country. But is itso, sir? Is the remedy ade- 
quate to the disease? What are the facts? The 
whole amount of the proceeds from the sales of the 
public lands for the Jast year is only about $1,000,- 
000—a mere drop in the bucket, compared with the 
immediate and indispensable wants of the treasu- 
ry. Not only, then, is the amount arising from 
that source wholly insufficient for the present exi- 
gencies of the country; but it is so fluctuating and 
uncertain, that, if sufficient now, it could not be re- 
lied on asa permanent source of revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government. Only a few years ago, 
the sum flowing into the treasury from that source 
amounted to nearly $25,000,000; now, as we have 
seen, it is scarcely $1,000,000; and next year will 

robably be less. Those lands cannot, therefore, 
* relied on as a means of carrying on the Govern- 
ment. They were never intended by the framers 
of the Constitution as a permanent source of reve- 
nue. The language of that instrument forbids 
such a construction; the practicg of the Govern- 
ment forbids such a construction. The will of a 
majority of the people is opposed to such an appli- 
cation of that fund. 

At the last session of the present Congress a 
law was passed, after solemn argument and ma- 
ture deliberation, authorizing a distribution of the 
proceeds arising from the sales of those lands among 
all the States ; and, sir, to repeal that law now will 
inflict a stab upon the character and credit of the 
nation that cannot be healed by the miserable pit- 
tance of $1,000,000 a year. Sir, what confidence 
can capitalists at home or abroad have in the prom- 
ises of any Government whose policy is so vacil- 
lating and unstable? None, sir; none whatever. 

Besides, Mr. Chairman, to withhold those means 
of relief from the States, after having thus excited 
their reasonable expectations on the subject, will 
be doing a double injury, not to strangers, but to 

-the same people who support the General Govern- 
ment—our fellow-citizens, our countrymen, and 
our friends. The States have no longer the pow- 
er to levy duties on imports. Under our glorious 
Constitution, they surrendered that power to the 
General Government. Encouraged by the legis- 
lation of Congress, they have relied upon this dis- 
tribution fund as a means ot meeting their engage- 
ments; and, if deprived of this just, proper, and 
legitimate resource, the indebted States will be 
driven to repudiation, or be compelled to resort to 
a system of direct taxation that must be higltby op- 
pressive to the people. 






























those States. She, sir, not only has no public debt, 
but is, on the contrary, in possession of a surplus 





North Carolina, 1 am happy to say, is not one of 
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of nearly $3,000,000, besides an immense body of 
very valuable swamp-lands, which she has reclaim- 
ed, and has now ready for market. But, as one of 
the glorious “Old Thirteen,” she is entitled to her 
share of this money; and I desire to see her receive 
it and use it for the promotion of her interests and 
the benefit of her people 


There is, however, another point of view, Mr. 
Chairman, in which I am strenuously opposed to 
the repeal of the distribution bill. I fear, sir, that 
the object of the advocates of repeal is not so much 
to raise revenue as to make political capital. The 
same men who advocaté repeal now, because 
the treasury is empty, opposed distribution when 
the treasury was full. They desire either to cede 
the lands to the States in which they are situated, 
or to hold out a promise to that effect, to catch the 
new States at the time of an election. Upon no 
other principle can we account for their constant 
clamor for a repeal of the distribution law of the 
last session. The amountarising from that source 
now is entirely too small to make it an object in 
the support of the Government. The leading men 
of their party have declared that those lands ought 
not to be looked to as a source of revenue. Gen. 
Jackson, in his message of 1832, recommended 
that the land offices should be withdrawn from the 
States, and the “right of soil, and the future dis- 
position of it, surrendered to the States respective- 
ly in which they are situated.” A distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Kina,] in a report of 
the same session, adopted and enlarged upon the 
suggestion of the President; and a distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Carsoun,] and 
other leading gentlemen of the same political 
school, advocated a similar proposition. 


It becomes, then, a question between an equitable 
distribution among all the States, cr a cession,to a 
few States in which these lands are situated. I do 
not hesitate to declare my preference for the form- 
er, as well as my ardent desire to place beyond the 
control of designing politicians this fruitful source 
of bribery and corruption. I cannot, therefore, 
vote for a repeal or suspension of the distribution 
law, 

To relieve the present embarrassed condition of 
the country, Mr. Chairman, to pay off our existing 
debt, and replenish our exhausted treasury, the 
promised retrenchment and reform must be car- 
ried out, and arigid system of economy established. 
All unnecessary officers must be dismissed, all use- 
less institutions abolished, all extravagant and 
wasteful expenditure lopped off. ‘This done, we 
must look to duties upon imports as the source of 
revenue for the support of Government. There is 
no other practical source under Heaven to which 
we can look. For, though Iam well aware, Mr. 
Chairman, that there are many gentlemen who dis- 
course most eloquently, and theorize most beauti- 
fully, on the subject of free trade and direct taxa- 
tion, yet, sir, if there is a single man, either on this 
floor or elsewhere in this country, who desires to 
see this theory put into immediate practice, I have 
yet to learn his name. Direct taxation in this 
country is like free trade in England--a matter to 
be talked about, not practised. The people will 
never submit either to direct taxation, or to excise 
duties, to meet the ordinary public expenditures of 
the country. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, there seems 
to be but little difference of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of levying a sufficient amount of duties upon 
imports for an economica] administration of the 
Government. The only difficulty seems to arise 
as to the manner in which it shal] be done. 

I should certainly be glad, Mr. Chairman, if the 
requisite amount of revenue could be raised with- 
out disturbing any of the provisions of the com- 
promise bill; for, though I have never regarded 
that act (as some gentlemen seem to have regarded 
it)in the light of a supplemental Constitution, 
which could neither be altered, amended, nor re- 
pealed by a majority of Congress; yet, founded, as 
it is, in a spirit of concession and forbearance on 
the part of different sections of the Union—passed 
as it was, for the public peace, tranquillity, an 
harmony of the nation,—I do believe that its provis- 
ions ought not to be disturbed for light or tran- 
sient causes. It is admitted, however, by the 
strongest advocates of that biil, (and the President 
of the United States among the number,) that, in 
order to furnish the requisite amount of revenue 
“for an economical administration of the Govern- 
ment,” the rate of duties fixed by it must be raised, 
and a judicious discrimination exercised. A pers 
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fectly horizontal tariff, imposing an equal ad valo- 
rem daty upon each and every article, cannot ac- 
complish the object desired; for, in the first place, 
it will amount to a probiviuon upon many articles 
now extensively usedj#nd, in the next place, it will 
give such encouragement to smuggling, that from 
many of the most valuable articles of laxury—such, 
for instance, as watches, jewelry, &c.—no revenue 
whatever will be raised, 

Besides, Mr, Chairman, such a tariff would op- 
erate most injuriously and oppressively upon many 
articles now deemed necessaries of life, and would 
fail principally upon the poor, instead of the rich. 
A power, therefore, to discriminate, and the 
absolute necessity fcr the exercise of that pow- 
er, cannot, I think, be denied. Those duties 
are certainly least onerous, and operate with 
most equality and fairness upon every porticn 
of the United States, which are laid on articles not 
produced in great quantities, if at all, in this coun- 
try—such as silks, wines, brandies, and other Jux- 
uries., I believe thataduty should be laid on all 
such articles, because, in the first place, they are 
not necessary to a comfortable living, and the tax 
on them will, therefore, be paid by such persons 
only as of their own choice consume them; and 
they are used in about equal quantities in all the 
different portions of the counury. It is a matter 
worthy of consideration, too, that those persons 
who are most wasteful and extravagant in the use 
of those articles, while injuring themselves, are 
indircetly contributing their share to the support of 
Government. 

Again: it is quite evident, Mr. Chairman, that a 
light duty on these articles does not fall so much on 
the consumer in this country as upon the foreign 
wroducer. ‘Take, for instance, the article of coffee, 

y way ofillustration. The price of coffee, while 
there was a duty of 24 cents per pound on it, was 
not increased; but, on the contrary, was lower then 
than it isnow, when it is free of duty, Why so? 
It arises from the intimate connexion between 
supply ard demand. The forcign producer found 
it necessary, While the duty remained, to furnish 
the article ata price that much lower, in order to 
sell the same quantity, and to keep a market open 
for his products. 

Iam the more anxious, Mr. Chairman, that these 
articles of luxury should be taxed, because the 
countries from which we purchase them impose 
enormous duties upon the products of this country. 


The several countries of Europe raise, by way of 


duty, from the single article of American tobacco, 
about seven times as much money as the article 
sells for in this country; and our grain is actually 
prohibited by most of them; while, at the same time, 
we are receiving their luxuries to an enormous 
amount, almost tree of duty. Sir, thisought not so 
tobe. Iam unwilling that my countrymen should 
be any longer “hewers of woud and drawers of 
water” for all the countries of Europe. I am will- 
ing to pursue a liberal and generous policy towards 
every nation of the earth which reciprocates the 
kindness; but there can be no reciprocity of trade 
or “free trade” between any two nations, so long as 
one pays a duty on its products of 75 per cent., and 
the other only 20 percent. Sir, national pride and 
national honor, as well as interest, forbid our inter- 
course with any nation of the earth, except upon 
terms of equality and fairness. And when justice 
and equality are denied us, I had rather give “mil- 
lions for defence” than “‘pay one cent for tribute.” 
My friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Trircerr,] who 
addressed the commitiee this morning, has, how- 
ever, covered the whole ground on the subject of 
countervailing duties; and for me to attempt to 
add anything to what he has said, would be like 
“discoursing of war in the presence of Hannibal.” 


Bat, Mr. Chairman, while I would have but few 
(if any) of those articles of luxury free of duty, yet 
it is well ascertained that a sufficient amount of 
revenue for the support of Government cannot be 
obtained from duties laid on this class of articles 
alone, however high those daties may be. We 
must, therefore, resort to those articles which are 
produced in this country, as well as imported from 
abroad. And as the duty levied upon all such ar- 
ticles must and will operate as an incidental protec- 
tion “pro tanto,” I believe it to be our duty to sus- 
tain and encourage the manufacture of those 
deemed most necessary in war as well as conve- 
nientin peace. In the language of Mr. Jefferson, 
“experience has tanght us that the manufac- 
jure of those articles is as necessary to our 
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independence as to our comfort.” Sir, a feel- 
ing of patriotism forbids our dependence 
upon foreign nations for articles of this class. 
They should be produced, even at the risk of a 
small sacrifice. Bat, sir, I do not believe that such 
sacrifice will have tobe made. It is true that, for 
a time, the price of the protected articles may be 
slightly inereased; but, by sabmitting to this tem- 
porary inconvenience, we are ceriain of having the 
articles supplied in tine of need, and eventually at 
a lower price, 

My friend from Vermont [Mr. Evererr] was 
showing me, a few days since, an advertisement in 
the Charleston Courier, of the 14th June, which il- 
lustrates my idea exactly, and which, as it comes 
trom the land of free trade and nullification, will, 
I hope, have some influence with my Democratic 
friends on this floor. The facts are these: an en- 
lerprising Yankee went down to Charleston, South 
Carolina, to sell ice; and, being disposed to get as 
much for it as possible, he asked one and a half 
eent per pound. A company of Charlestonians 
immediately set up opposition to the New Eng- 
lander, and, by way of driving him out of the 
market, put the price down to one cent per pound. 
Brother Jonathan, however, not to be outwitted 
thus, put his ice down to half a cent per pound. 
The company then make an appeal to the inhab- 
itants of the city for protection against the monop- 
oly of this stranger, in a card, whichI now hold 
inmy hand, and from which, as it is a long one, I 
will read only a single extract, as follows: 

“The question for your consideration is, whether you will 
consent to pay the moderate price of one cent now, and there- 
by secure yourselves aga'nstever having to pay more,—or pay 
half a cent for a few weeks, or asingle season, and by so doing 
fasten upon yourselves a monopoly by which you will always 
afterwards be compelled to pay a much higher price.’”’ 


That, sir, is precisely the question presented 
here. Will we manufacture, at all events, those 
articles which, from long usage and established 
custom, have become not only indispensable to our 
comfort, but absolutely necessary to our verv ex- 
istence as a civilized nation, and thus be inde- 
pendent of the world? Or shall we rely upon 
foreign countries for those articles, and thus bring 
ourselves under a state of dependence and vassal- 
age to them? Sir, let the experience, the priva- 
tions, and sufferings of the last war speak. Let 
the men who lived in those days that “tried men’s 
souls” speak, 

Mr. Jefferson, in a letter written to Mr. Thomas 
Leiper, of Phiiadelphia, in \1809, says: 


“I have lately inculcated the encouragement of manufactures 


to the extent of our own consumption, at least in all articles of 


which we raise the raw material, On this the Federai papers 
and meetings have sounded the alarm of Chinese policy, de- 
struction of commerce, &c, Taat is to say, the iron which we 
make must not be wrought here into ploughe, axes, hoes, &c., 
in order that the ship-owner may have the profit of carrying it 
to Europe, and bringing it back In a manufactured form; as if, 
after manufacturing ous Own raw materials for our own use, 
there would not be a aileien produce sufficient to employ a due 
proportion in carrying it to market, and exchanging it for those 
articles of which we lave not the raw material. Yet thie ab- 
surd hue.and cry has contributed to fecderalize New England. 
Their doctrine goes to the sacrificing agriculture and manufac. 
tures to commerce—to the calling eur people from the interior 
country to a sea shore, and to convert this great agricultural 
country intoa city of Amsterdam. But I trust the good sense 
of our country will see that its greatest prosperity depends on 
a due balance between agriculture. manulactures, and com- 
merce, and notin this protuberant navigation, which has kept 
us io bot water from the commencement of our Government, 
and is now engaging us in a war.” 


And in another letter, written to Mr, Benjamin 
Austen, in January, 1816, he says: 


“Vou tell me Lam quoted by those who wish to continue our 
dependeace on England for manufactures. There was a time 
when I micht have been so quoted with more candor. But 
within the thirty years which have since elapsed, how are cir- 
cumstances changed! Compare the present state of things 
with that of 1785, and say whether an opinion founded in the 
circumstances of that day, can be fairly applied to those of the 
present. We have experienced, what we then did not believe, 
that there exist both profligacy and power to exclude us from 
interchange with other nations—that to be independent fer the 
conmforta of life, we must fabricate them ourselves, We must 
now place the manufacturer by the side of the agriculturist 
The former question is suppressed, or rather assumes a new 
form. The grand inquiry is now, Shall we make our own 
comforts, or go without them, at tha will of another nation? He, 
therefore, who is now against domestic manufactures, must be 
for reducing us either to a dependence on that nation, or be 
clothed in skins, and to live, like wild beasts, in dens and caverns. 
lam proud to say that Lam not one of them. Experience has 
(aught me that manufactures are now as necessary to vur inde- 
pendenggas to our comfort; and if those who quete me as of a 
different opinion will keep pace with me in purchasing nothing 
foreign, where an equivalent of domestic fabric can be obtained, 
without regard to any difference of price, it will not-be our fault 
ifwe do not have a supply at home equal to our demand, and 
wrest that weapon of distress from the hand which has so long 
wantonly violated it,” 
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Mr. Jefferson, it will be seen, Mr. Chairman ; 
the letter last quoted, advocates the protection | 
encouragement of domestic manufactares. 9 j 
events, without regard to the difference in the He 
ot the article manufactured. Price 

But, Mr. Chairman, our experience on this Sub. 
ject has shown us that the price of the article icp. 
necessarily increased in proportion to the duty laid. 
but, on the contrary, under the strong Competition 
and superior advantages in this country, the artic 
is furnished at a less price than when the duty ou 
lower. Take, sir, the single article of coarse my 
ton goods; and what is the fact? Under a low duty 
itis Well known we got an inferior article at’; 
high price. Under a high duty, the price has de. 
clined, and the quality improved. Gentlemen, jx 
their zealous opposition to the doctrine of Protec. 
tion, seem to have overlooked many important facrs 
of this character. They seem to take it for gran). 
ed that the interest of the manufacturer is necess. 
rily opposed to that of the agriculturist; whereas 
common’sense would dictate, and all experience 
has shown, that the several branches of indus, 
mutually aidgsupport, and sustain each other. The 
greater the number of merchants, mechanics, and 
manufacturers, the better the market for the grower 
of grain; and the greater the demand for the ray 
materials of cotton, wool, &c., the better the prices 
and the freer the market. The cotton-planter of 
the South is particularly interested in the protee. 
tion of the manufacturers of this country. To him 
it is important to have some other market for his 
product besides Europe. England is now engaged 
in an experiment at raising her own cotton, under 
the most flattering and favorable circumstances 
and she will cease to take our cotton just as soon as 
she can do without it. — 

I} bave some interesting statistics on this subject 
Mr. Chairman, to which I beg leave to direct the 
attention of the committee for a few moments; 

“The Liverpool Mercury of the 25th of April states that, du. 
ring the preceding week, the total amount of imports into that 
city was 9.978 bags of cotton, of which 3,592 were trom the Uni. 
ted States, 3,362 from Bombay, 2.388 from the West Indies, and 
696 from Brazil. The same paper contains the following table 


of imports into Great Britain for sixteen weeks, ending April 
22, for the past and present year: 





Year 1842. Year 184), 
America i 312,598 296,724 
Brazil . ° £8 001 27,146 
Egyptian ‘ ° - 6,502 15.443 
Demarara, West Indies, &c. . 4,586 11,844 
East ladia ; . $2,698 46,289 
Total . 474,476 397,446 








“It will be seen that, while the increase in the imporis of 
American cotton has been in the ratio of about 15 per cent., that 
of Bast India cotton is more than 100 per cent.; and that, for the 
week ending on the 25th, the imports from India were within 
300 bales of the imports from the United States. Such are the 
facie!” 

I beg, sir, also to refer to the following article, 
which is to be found in almost every newspaper in 
the country: 

“Corron in Iypia.—The Natchez Courier contains ex- 
tracts from a leuer of Mr. Thomas J. Finnie, who, about 
two years ago,in company with three other Mississippians, 
embarked for India, for the purpose of engaging in thecul- 
tivation of cotton, He is settled, it appears, on the bauks of 
the Jumna, a branch of the Ganges, and has the control ofa 
tract of iand containing 5,600 acres, with a village of 2,000 in- 
habitants. He says he isjust as sure of making cotton there, as 
on the banks of the Mississippi. Labor is so cheap, that cotton 
may be produced at half the cost of its production in the United 
States. The wages of a laboring man are $1 62 per month, 
he furnishing his own subsistence. With the advantages of a 
favorable soil and climate, and low wages, what is to prevent 
India from becoming a formidable rival to American cotton in 
the European market?) Mr. Finnie is so well convinced of what 
can be dene, that he intends to plant five hundred acres in cet- 
ton, on his own responeibility.”’ 

Sir, facts like these ought to arouse the attention 
of Southern planters. The policy of Great Britain 
on this subject is well known. e have the lamp 
of experience to guide us for the future. She has 
prohibited our rice and indigo, once important ex- 
ports from this country, particularly from South 
Carolina, She will take our cotton no longer than 
she finds it her interest to do so. We must, there- 
fore, look to our own manafactories for a market 
for that staple. Nor, sir, are these manufactories 
confined to the Northern and Eastern States—they 
are springing up in every portion of the country. 
There are (if I mistake not) twenty cotton facto- 
ries in my own State, employing about 1,800 rer- 
sons. Their fabrics stand high abroad, and are 
sold in large quantities, not only at home, but in tbe 
Northern and Eastern cities. They ask no pro 
tection against an article of equal quality; but they 
do ask to be protected against a very inferior & 
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i s, manufactured from India cotton, 
Brith so belt own. Sir, I feel proud of this 
att of the enterprise and energy of the people 

palive State. The progressive activity and 

; in their undertaking leave no doubt of the 
» that “Old Rip” is wide awake on this subject. 
'< si, that he is not only awake now, but that 

as torn the wreath of poppy from his brow, 
; will sleep no more fore ver! 


j, is said, Mr. Chairman, that Galileo, who in- 
ved the powerful telescope with which he ob- 
ved the satellites of Jupiter, invited a contempo- 
. who was opposed to him, to look through it at 
ier’s moons. But his enemy positively refused, 
-@ “If I should see them, how should I main- 
ee opinions which I have advanced against 
iP jlosophy?” Sir, I will not say that there is 
man on this floor in the situation of Galileo’s 
ponent. 1 will not say that there is a gentleman 
ihis House who is afraid to know the truth in 
jation to this subject, lest he may have to yield 
sme favorite theory, some long-cherished opinions. 
u, sir, if there be such a one, either on this floor 
in this country, 1 beg him to pause and reflect 
son the infinite folly of his course. The satellites 
f Jupiter ceased not to roll on in their appropriate 
seres because Galileo’s opponent refused to ob- 
rve them; nor is the immutable truth on this sub- 
i changed, because gentlemen refuse to see it. 
the indulgence of passion and prejudice could 
gsipone the consideration of this painful subject, 
avert the evils now impending over the land, 
yen, sir, might such feelings be indulged to the 
ar’s content, But, sir, the subject now under 
sideration is one of grave import and pressing 
rgency, and must be promptly and boldly met. 
{itis a subject of so much difficulty and delicacy, 
»much the greater reason for cool deliberation, 
nd calm, dispassionate consideration, 


We are now, Mr. Chairman, relieved from a 
Riscussion of the abstract question of protection “per 

” The question now involved is purely one of 

venue. The bill reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means has been framed with direct 

ference to that object. Before gentlemen can 
pbject to it, they must either show that the bill pro- 
noses to raise too large an amount of revenue, or 
hey must propose some other mode of supplying 
henecessary demands of the public treasury. The 
palion must have revenue. ‘The wheels otf Gov- 
mment must notstop. There is nota gentleman 
on this floor who will rise in his place and declare 
his willingness to withhold the necessary supplies 
for carrying on the Government. There are but 
hree modes of raising revenue pointed out by the 
onstitution—direct taxation, excise duties, and 
duties on imports. Direct taxation and excises are 
not only expensive and oppressive in their opera- 
ion, but strongly repugnant to the feelings of a 
free people, and should never be resorted to except 
in cases of dire necessity. Duties ‘on imports are 
ot only the most easy, cheap, and convenient 
mode of raising revenue, but also the most equal, 
just, and fair; because it is the only system that 
perates on the principle of voluntary consump- 
lion, Any tariff of duties on imports which will 
furnish a sufficient revenue for the support of the 
overnment will incidentally afford the requisite 
protection to American industry. Here is a com- 
mon ground on which we can all meet. The 
country lies bleeding at every pore—prompt and 
ficient action is required. Let us, then, regard- 
ess of political bias or local prejudice, march up 
toour duty. I know not, sir, what course others 
may take; but, as for me, I am determined to know 
on this subject nothing but my country, my whole 
country, and her best interests. I will not yield 
my judgment to the influence of political bias or 
sectional jealousy. I am proud of being a Southern 
man; and I have as little respect for Southern men 
with Northern principles, as I have for Northern 
mea with Southern principles. I have scanned 
the political course of both classes, and have found 
iitobe a winding way. It has been well said that 

“They wire in and wire out, 
And leave the people still in doubt 


Whether the snake that made the track 
Was going south or coming back.” 


Bat, sir, on a subject of the magnitude and im- 
of this to all the vital interests as well as 

the honor of the nation, I cannot lay off my legis- 
lative action by geographical lines and boundaries. 
I mast be allowed to act as an American citizen 
vpon an American subject. I have the honor to 
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represent on this floor a liberal, enlightened, and 
generous constituency, who repine not at the pros- 
perity of others. While I have the honor to be 
their representative, I shall endeavor to maintain 
their rights and protect their interests. But while 
they are saved harmless, and their rights are se- 
cured, [ shall always feel it to be not only my daty, 
but my pleasure, to do anything in my power to 
promote the general welfare of the nation. 

The genera! principles of the bill reported by the 
Committee of Ways and Means I believe to be 
correct, and calculated to meet the wants of the 
treasury; and, in view of the present condition of 
the country, I feel bound to give them my support, 


SPEECH OF MR. J. T. STUART, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
In the House of Representatives, July 9, 1842—On 
the tariff bill. 

Mr. STUART having replied, as heretofore 
published, to the remarks of Mr. Gwin, in relation 
to State banks, proceeded as follows: 

Mr. Cuainman: I have not the vanity to believe 
that, upon the question now pending. before the 
committee, I shall be able to present any new truths, 
or to dress up those that are old in a form more 
attractive than that in which they have more than 
once been presented in this debate. The question 
of a tariff has been so often and so ably discussed 
here and elsewhere, that nothing now remains to 
be said on the subject which has not been often 
and well said before. Notwithstanding all this, I 
feel impelled by a sense of duty to offer, plainly 
and briefly, some of the reasons which will induce 
me to support the revenue bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and now pending be- 
fore this committee. I profess to have but a limited 
knowledge of the details of the bill, but I confide 
securely in their correctness, owing to the labored 
investigation which they have undergone by the 
able committee to which the subject has been re- 
ferred. 

The first reason which I offer for my support of 
this bill is, that such a measure is now absolutely 
necessary to pay the debts of the General Govern- 
ment. What are these debts? In answering this 
oa I am aware that there has: been some 

iversity of opinion as to the amount of the public 
debt, and to what party the responsibility of con- 
tracting it attaches; but that there is a public debt, 
no one denies. I hold in my hand a statement 
showing some items of indebtedness existing 
against the Government on the 4th of March, 1841. 

I believe this statement to be correct as far as it 
goes. It refers, however, to the documents by 
authority of which the items of debt are stated; and 
if there should be any erfor in its details, that 
error can be casily corrected. By this statement it 
would appear that, on the 4th of March, 1841, this 
Government was indebted in the amount of 
$24,829,317 91. 

The particulars which constitute this sum total 
of public debt are given as follows: 

“ Debts due from the Government, and liabilities 
outstanding on the 4th of March, 1841”— 
Treasury notes (Doc. H. R. No. 2, 

27th Congress, Ist sess.) - 
Debt to Holland, assumed for the 

District of Columbia, bearing an 

annual interest of $78,145 (Doc. 

H. R. No. 3, 26th Congress, 2d 

sess. p. 3.) - - 
Amount navy pension fund used by 

Government (Senate Doc. No. 

146, 25th Congress, 3d sess. p. 6) 
Amount due twelve Indian tribes 

which Government agreed to in- 

vest in stocks, but failed to do, 
bearing an annual interest of 
$131,015, (Doc. H. R. No. 2, 26th 

Congress, 2d sess. p. 278) - 
Amount due Chippewa and Ottowa 

Indians, to be paid in twenty an- 

nual instalments, seventeen an- 

nuities yet to be paid (Doc. H. 

R. No. 2, 26th Congress, 2d sess. 

p. 281) - - - - 
Amount due Indian tribes, received 

in trust and converted, (same Doc. 

pp- ome - - 
Amount due Florida militia for ser- 
vices rendered before 4th of 

March, 1841, (Doc. H. R. No. 19, 

27th Congress, Ist sess,p.6) = + 


$5,283,831 08 


1,440,000 00 


1,143,638 00 


Amount due Georgia militia (same) 
Amount due by Post Office ae 


540,000 00 


- 129,388 00 


317,601 00 
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78,495 00 


ment to contractors and others, 
being a deficiency in means on 
ist February, 1841 (Report P. M. 


G., June, 1841) | - 354,990 00 


Amount due on arrearages to con- 


tractors for taking care of public 
works, &e., (Doc. H. R. No. 30, 
27th Congress, Ist sess. p. 14 e 
Amount of funded debt of the late 
war . - - - 
Amount unfunded debt (Doc. H. R. 
No. 3, 26th Congress, 2d session, 
p. 31) - - - a 
Amount due State of Georgia for 
money advanced in the Indian 
campaigns of 1836, admitted by a 
bill that passed Zoth Congress, 
but too late tc receive the Presi- 
dent’s signature - - - 
Claim of State of Maine in same 
State - - - ~ 
Amount of deficiency of means, 
other than loan by treasury notes, 
to meet charges made upon the 
treasury by the appropriations of 
Congress, which expired 3d 
March, 1841 (Doc. H. R. No, 2, 
27th Congress, Ist session, p. 3,) 
Amount for printing and binding 
ordered by the Senate during the 
26th Congress (bill H. R. No. 74, 
27th Congress, 2d session) - 
Amount for printing and binding 
documents ordered by resolution 
of the Senate 2d July, 1836, and 
2d March, 1837, (same bill,) - 
Amount due State of Louisiana for 
allowances to pay volunteer 
troops to suppress Indian hostili- 
ty in Florida (Senate bill No. 57, 
27th Congress, 2d session - 
Amount additional due the State of 
Georgia for the same purpose - 


27,993 00 
299 554 00 


36,297 00 


207 ,000 00 
200,000 00 


12,080,221 00 



























~ oO ; 
Zi] 282 68 


12,256 00 


61,378 15 
19,399 00 


$24 829,317 91 
Making a debt of twenty-four millions eight hun- 
dred and twenty-nine thousand three hundred and 
seventeen dollars and ninety-one cents, besides a 
large amount of private claims yet unsettled. 
These various sums were due from the Govern- 
ment on the 4th day of March, 1841; and for their 
payment the honor and the faith of the Govern- 
ment were pledged. 


But it may be said that this sum is too large— 
that itinvolves amounts not immediately due, or 
the payment of which could safely and honorably 
be postponed. The truth of this position is by no 
means admiti-d; but still, there was at least a por- 
tion of this sum in relationto which such a re- 
mark would noi be applicable. There were out- 
standing and unpaid on the 4th of March, 1841, 
five millions two hundred and eighty-three thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-one dollars of treas- 
ury notes upon which the Government way paying 
interest. ‘To raise money by the issue of treasury 
notes is only one mode of making a loan, the only 
difference being in the name. When this loan by 
treasury notes is repeated year after year, it then 
becomes a permanent national debt. In relation to 
these treasury notes due and outstanding on the 4th 
of March, 1841, when we look back at their histo- 
ry we find that, at the extra session of Congress, 
called by President Van Buren in the fall of 1837, 
a loan, by the issue of $5,000,000 of treasury notes 
was first authorized. It will be found that this is- 
sue of five millions of treasury notes was author- 
ized and continued by every session of Congress 
during the whole of his administration. In other 
words, the Government owed five millions in 1837; 
and, being destitute of the money to pay the debt, its 
notes, bearing interest, were given; and this was 
continued down to the 4th of March, 1841. A na- 
tional debt was thus created in 1837; and, on the 4th 
of March, 1841, the party prior to that time in 
power left this debt as a legacy to the party which 
on that day succeeded them in power. It is admit- 
ted on all sides that, on the 4th of March, 1841, 
there was this debt outstanding against the Gov- 
ernment of $5,283,831 08. 

Bat that debt has been increased since the 4th of 
March, 1841. This, sir, is easily explained. That 
explanation rests mainly in the fact, that while the 
expenses of the Government—the pay for the civil 
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departments, for the army and navy—still con- 
tinued, the revenues of the Government were con- 
stantly diminishing. This falling off in the re- 
ceipts or revenues of the Government has happen- 
ed on account of the deductions made by the law of 
1833, known asthe compromise act. ‘That law re 
quired that deductions should be made in the reve- 
nue collected from imports, as follows: 

One-tenth of all duties over 20 per cent. Ist of 
January, 1834. 

One-ienth more on the Ist January, 1836. 

One-tenth more on Ist Janaary, 1838. 

One-tenth more @n Ist January, 1840, 

Three-tenths more on Ist January, 1842. 

Three-tenths more on Ist July, 1842. 

Thus, sir, while the ae of the Government 
have remained very nearly, if not quite, the same, 
the revenue has been constantly diminishing by the 
terms of this law. The consequence, sir, has been, 
and will continue to be, that every year has and 
will add tothe amount of the national debt which 
the Van Buren party left upon the country on 
the 4th of March, 1841, wntil we change the revenue 
law. 

But it is asked why the Whig party, afier the 4th 
of March, did not reduce the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment within its receipts. How could they do 
so for the year 1841? The Van Buren party had 
the majority in the Congress which adjourned on 
the 4th of March, 1841. That Congress, before its 
adjournment, voted appropriations amounting to 
$33,429,616 50. This includes the treasury notes 
outstanding on the 4th of March, 1841. These 
' Jaws, the Whig Executive, who was then elevated 
to power, could not change. It was his sworn duty 
to execute these, with all other laws. The receipts 
into the treasury from lands and customs, for the 
year 1841, amounted to $15,852,844 16. 

The tacts to which allusion has been made—the 
debt which existed on the 4th of March, 1841—the 
deficiency in the revenue of 1541 to mect the appro- 
priations of the Congress which adjourned on that 
day—-imposed upon Congress at the extra session 
of 1841 the necessity of passing a loan bill to pro- 
vide the money to pay these debts of the Govern- 
ment, 

Under this state of facts, the question is proposed 
by the bill before the committee, whether this Con- 
gress will exert ils constitutional power, and impose 
a tariff on imports to pay these debts, for which the 
faith and honor of Government are pledged; or 
whether, folding our arms and shrinking from the 
responsibility thus imposed upon us, and under the 

retence of free trade, we will suffer that faith to 
be broken—that honor to be tarnished? For inyself, 
sir, I will not hesitate to vote the supplies neces- 
sary to pay the honest debts of the Government. 
Were I to pursue any other course than this, I 
would feel that I had not acted in accordance with 
the wishes and expectations of the high-minded 
constituency who sent me here. 


My second reason for supporting this bill is, be- 
cause such a measure is absolutely necessary as a 
means of supplying the Government with the money 
to meet the future and current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. The amount of money thus annually 
necessary has been variously estimated. While 
one may think twenty-two millions will be sufli- 
cient, another supposes that twenty-seven millions 
will be required. I sincerely believe that the 
amount of the public expenditures, as compared 
with what they have been, ought to be curtailed; 
and | hope that this curtailment will be made until 
these expenditures shall have reached the most 
economical standard befitting a republican govern- 
ment. The records of the House will show that I 
have carried out this opinion by my votes whenever 
it could be done with safety to the public service. 
But, sir, admitting that these expenditures will be 
reduced to the lowest standard advocated by the 
friends of retrenchment and reform, still it cannot 
be contended that, under the present revenue laws, 
a sufficiency to meet these expenditures will be col- 
lected, leaving out of view the amount necessary to 
pay the public debt. 

It has been shown that, under the compromise 
act, on the 30th of June, 1842, the last deduction 
under that act went into effect. After that date, 
even under the most favorable construction which 
can be given to that act, a duty of 20 per cent. only 
can be levied upon imports; and many believe that, 
by the terms of that act, no revenue at all can be 
collected. Placing the most favorable construction 
upon that law, and yet no one can for a moment be- 
jieve that it will enable the Government to raise 
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revenue enough to meet its expenditures, estimating 
these expenditures either at twenty-two millions or 
twenty-seven millions. Under these circumstances, 
the bill before the committee proposes another ques- 
tion—whether we will boldly march up to the point 
of raising a sufficiency of means to meet the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government, to save its credit 
from reproach and shame; or, failing in this, suffer 
the public debt to continue to augment from day to 
day, while we go on making loans, as has been 
done since 1837, by treasury notes or otherwise, to 
vay the excess of expenditure over our receipts? 
Vill not the advocates of free trade, under these 
circumstances, lay aside their abstractions, and aid 
in guarding the honor and credit of the country? 


But, sir, in addition to the two reasons which I 
have assigned—-that it is necessary to pay the debts 
and provide for the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment—there is a third reason why TI will sup- 
port this bill; and that reason is sectional. I will 
support the bill as a means of raising money for 
the purpose of completing the Cumberland road; 
of removing the obstructions in the navigation of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers; and of completing 
the harbors on the lakes. For the last three years 
operations upon these great Western works, for 
want of appropriation to carry them on, have been 
suspended. Lam unwilling to believe that this sus- 
pension has happened a reason of a settled deter- 
mination on the part of the Government not to fin- 
ish these improvements, but rather from the want 
of the means of doing so. It has already been 
shown that there has been, and now is, a deficiency 
of revenue (if any at all can be collected) to pay 
the ordinary expenses of the Government. Then 
how can the West expect these works tobe car- 
ried on without providing the Government with 
the means of doing so? Shall the money be bor- 
rowed for that purpose? Even if it could be bor- 
rowed, sound policy would forbid such a course. 


The present is not a suitable occasion to discuss 
the importance ofthese works, not only to the West, 
but to the whole nation. Iam not the advocate of 
improvements by this Government, when these im- 
provements are limited by the confines of States; 
but when the improvements are clearly national 
and eminently useful in their character. I hold it 
to be not only the policy, but the duty of this Gov- 
ernment to foster and sustainthem. In no other 
light can the improvements above referred to be 
regarded. They are national in their character; 
and, when completed, would be of the greatest util- 
ity in fostering the commerce of the country, and 
in saving the property and lives of those engaged 
in that commerce. Another occasion may present 
itself, when I may be able to give my views of the 
great importance of these works; but I desire at 
present to refer to one or two facts showing the ne- 
cessity of immediate appropriations to harbors on 
the lakes, and for clearing the snags from the chan- 
nel of the Mississippi. The mayor and aldermen 
of the city of Chicago have presented an able me- 
morial to this body, now referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, asking for an appropriation to com- 
plete the harbor; in which they say, “owing to the 
great difficulties met with in obtaining places of 
refuge, or harbors, on Lake Michigan, great and 
serious losses annually take place. During the 
present season alone, (1841,)nineteen vessels have 
suffered shipwreck, eight of which have proved to- 
tal losses; besides which, eleven human souls have 
perished. It is believed, from the information ob- 
tained from the deputy collector of our port, Captain 
Johnson, that no less than an average of twelve 
shipwrecks have annually occurred on this lake, 
destroying large amounts of property, and, in many 
cases, proving fatal to life itself, to say nothing of 
the imminent risks incurred by merchants, emi- 
grants, and all those trusting to the facilities of 
water communication.” It was, sir, but the other 
day that an account reached me of the destraction 
of a fine vessel at Chicago, during a gale, which 
might have been saved but for the condition of the 
harbor at that place, rendered almost useless for the 
want of a very small appropriation from this Gov- 
ernment. 

In the able report of Mr. Chambers, laid before 
the Chamber of Commerce of the city of St. Louis, 
the following statistics are given: 

“In whe year 1828 there were lostin the United States 228 
boats: of these, 114 were lost upon the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, and 50 of these by snags. All the boats thus lost by 
snags, save two, were in the Miesiesippi river.’ In the year 
1839 there were 21 boats snagged, and 11 of these were in the 


Mississippi.” “Inthe year 1840 there were 21 snagced, and of 
these 12 were in the Mississippi,” ‘In the year 1841 the num- 
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ber of boats sunk or injured in the Mississippi rive 
“The loss which occurred during the year 184]. j 
boats en 


T, Was 
ed in the St. Louis trade, is estimated, 
on hulls and cargoes, at ° » 


“The booksof five insurance companies at St. Lovis om 
show an aggregate of losses on cargoes and hulls 
for the four years ending November, 1841, of 1,006.09 

Many other facts of a similar character mi 

be referred to on an occasion more roper: f 

those already given demonstrate the necessity , 

immediate appropriation for these great Wea, 

interests, which I hope and trust will be made 

fore this Congress adjourns. 7 

It has already been shown that, even if such 
appropriation were passed, in the present state, 

the public finances there would be no means j 

the treasury to execute it; and will not be, uni) 

sort is had to the power vested in the Governme 

of raising it by a duty on imports. To raise 4 

means, then, to complete the Cumberland road. 4 

harbors upon the lakes, and to remove obstructigy 

in the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, furnishes » 
with the third reason for supporting the measy 
now before the committee. 


A fourth reason for the support of the bill, 1 fp, 
in the fact that its passage will be the means ¢ 
furnishing, incidentally, protection to the domesig 
industry of the country. I am, sir, not one of th 
number who advocate the imposition of duties oq 
imports for the purposes of protection, and for pro 
tection alone; but when it becomes necessary 
impose such imposts for revenue, if such discrimj 
nations in laying the duty can be made as to af 
ford that protection, I would regard such a respi 
as a fortunate incident to the measure. It hag 
been shown that the necessity does exist to im 
duties for revenue; and in this bill, which is de. 
signed to raise that revenue, such discrimination 
has been made as will protect the domestic indy. 
try and manufacturing interest of the country 
and, I repeat, this is another reason why it will 
meet with my support. 


I am aware that, in expressing this sentiment, | 
place myself in opposition to a large class, here and 
elsewhere—the advocates of free trade and direct 
taxation. Those who advocate these free-trade 
doctrines, believe that it is wrong, in principle and 
policy, to impose any tax upon the goods and 
manufactures which are imported from foreign 
countries into our own;; that the Englishman 
should import hither the manufactures of Eng. 
land, the Frenchman the wines and silks of France, 
without the payment of any tax whatever; in other 
words, they advocate the freedom of trade, with. 
out restrictions, throughout the world. Iam wil 
ling to admit that, in theory, such a doctrine has 
much Eeey: and, when laid down in speeches 
upon this floor, or in treatises upon political econ. 
omy, there is much in it to captivate the imagina- 
tion; andif all nations would act upon this doctrine, 
it might work well enough in practice. But while 
one nation acts upon the principle of free trade, 
and another imposes restrictions upon commerce, 
it is to me self evident that it is no longer free 
trade—that the one must gain at the sacrifice of the 
other. If we admit the manufactures and produc- 
tions of England, France, and other natiuns, into 
our ports free of duty, while they impose heavy 
duties upon ours, could we call such free trade! 
Would not such a policy, in a very few years, 
prostrate every interest at home, and render us 
completely dependent upon the foreigner? It ap 
pears to me, sir, a manifest truth, while other na 
tions impose restrictions upon our commerce ét- 
tering their ports, that self-defence would compe 
us to impose similar restrictions upon theirs ei 
tering our ports. A cursory view of our relations 
with Great Britain will demonstrate this truth. [In 
England, the wages of labor are very low; while 
in the United States they are comparatively high. 
Wages are low in England, mainly because, in 
that densely populated country, swarming with 
paupers, the laborer is compelled to work at any 
wages which may be offered, or starve, and see 
his family starve around him. There is no othet 
alternative left him. Not so with us; and never 
will be while the rich lands of the West remain 
unsettled—so cheaply to be bought, and so certainly 
yielding to industry the rich rewards of compe 
tence, independence, and wealth. These low wages, 
in connexion withthe greater amount of capital in 
that country, enable the manufacturer of Great 
Britain to sell his manufactured artieles at a lower 
price than can be afforded by the manufacturers 
in the United States. Under these circumstanees, 
what would be the inevitable results of this free 
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Hecline to tax the manufactures of Great Britain 


production of flour, beef, pork, &c., which could 
find no market; and, in a word, would render us 


referred to our intercourse with England by way of 


trade desire any such result; yet such must inevita- 
bly be the effect of their theory, if ever reduced to 
practice. 
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system? Great Britain would flood this 
intry with her manufactures. Ableto sell ata 
‘rer price than the domestic manufacturer, the en- 
re control of our markets would soon be hers. 
mgr own manufacturers—our shoemakers, our 
yhiers, &c.—would thus be thrown out of their 
<oqj employments, and compelled to seek others; 
+d. as sa most natural, they would become cul- 
vators of the soil, and producers of wheat, beef, 
wk, &C. We would be compelled to become a 
yon of agriculturists, while Great Britain 
ould supply us with our manufactures. We 
sala then be rendered dependent upon Great 
itain; and she, having destroyed our manu- 
wories, and obtained the control of the mar- 
+ would make us pay ony prices she might 
sose to exact. Bnt even this state of things 
‘cht be borne, if Great Britain would suffer 
, productions of our soil—our flour, our beef, 
mir pork, and our tobacco—to enter her ports 
re of duty. But she understands her own 
jerests too well to adopt such a course. She 
ages now, and doubtless will continue to tax all 
be productions of these States at a rate so high 
«to amount almost to prohibition. If I have 

ncorrect in these views, the principles of free 
ade would lead to a result by which we would 




































tering our ports, while she would continue toim- 
se enormous taxes upon ours. It would lead to 
he destruction of all our meaiufactories; it would 
jrive those now engaged in manufactories here, 
agricultural pursuits, and thus produce an over- 


ompletely dependent upon England. I have only 


ijustration. Thesame remarks might be made in 
Jation to our trade with all other nations. Such 
state of dependence upon foreign nations, in time 
of peace or war, cannot be desired by any true pa- 
trio. I cannot believe that the advocates of free 





Very different will be the result tothe country, if, 
in raising the necessary revenue for the support of 
the Government, we so discriminate as to protect 
the domestic industry of the country. By this 
means we will foster and protect the manufactories 
of our own a This will insure to us, in 
times of peace, and especially if war should befall 
the country, all the necessaries and many of the 
luxuries of life; and, in a word, in all times, and 
under all circumstances, render us independent of 
foreign nations, 


My fifth reason for giving my support to this bill, 
isdeduced from the remarks already made; and is, 
that, by so discriminating in its imposition of du- 
ties as to build up, sustain, and protect manufac- 
tories, a home market is thereby created for the 
grain, flour, beef, pork, lead, &c., which Illinois is 
capable of producing in such abundance. Illinois, 
from her interior position and the character of her 
climate, will always be an agricultural State; while 
the fertility of her soil and the salubrity of her 
climate will enable her to produce the above speci- 
fied articles to a boundless extent. The States 
which lie in the same neighborhood have a similar 
pou. the like advantages, and the like capacity 
or production. Population is fast flocking thither; 
and when that vast and fertile region shall have be- 
come densely populated, and shall begin to ein the 
vast amount of surplus produce for which nature 
gave it capacity, the question is worth consideration— 
where will a market be found for this surplus prod- 
uce? Can we look to the principles of free trade 
to furnish us with such a market? Free trade, by 
destroying all manufactories, and by forcing 
those now engaged in manufactures and the me- 
chanic arts into agricultural pursuits, increases the 
difficulty by increasing the number of those en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil. Free trade 
willthus, to a great extent, destroy the home market. 
We cannot look for a home marfret for this surplus 
produce among foreign nations, because, as already 
said, they now do, and doubtless will continue to 
impose such heavy duties upon any of our produc- 
tions entering their ports as to amount almost to 
a prohibition. Where, then, is this market to be 
found? It seems to me, sir, that, by building up 
of ering saapatnetorien, wt wit create a cer- 

and permanent. home market for a part, at 
least, of this surplus produce. 
It needs no argument or illustration to prove that, 


if one hundred men in a county leave the culliva- 
tion of the soil for manufacturing pursuits, they 
become consumers, instead of producers, of this 
surplus. 
mainly manufacturing, it is equally clear that, in- 
stead of producing for themselves, Se must be 
consumers of the flour, the beef, and the 

the grain-growing States. 


suppply a home market in its neighborhood is well 
illustrated by the statistics furnished by the minority 
report of the Committee on Manufactures. I pre- 
fer to select from that report, because it is adverse 
to protection. Among the statistics of the Glen- 
ham company’s woollen factory, at 
Dutchess county, New York, for the year 1841, 
that report gives the following: 

‘‘Let us see the amount of agricultural capital now in re. 
quisition, which that manufacturing establishment requires to 
keep it in operation, and that furnishes a market for such agri 


cultural investment. 
First. To produce 173,000 ibs. of woo} will require 


Second. To support that immenee flock of sheep with 


Third. Not less than 500 persons are supported out 


Fourth. A furtherinvestment of agricultural capital 


tion to supply the manufacturing investment of only $140,000, 


factures. An able Representative of that State 
upon this floor [Mr, Hupson] has furnished the fol- 
lowing table of the productions of other States 
consumed in Massachusetts, amounting in the total 
to forty-two millions and a fraction: 


An estimate of the products of the soil, g-c., of other 


Cotton, 185,000 bales . : $7,200,000 
Flour, 620,000 barrels - ° . . 4,100,000 
Corn and other grain, 3,730,000 bushels - - 2,790,000 
Coal, 175 000 tons - . - 














































if the whole Northern States become 


pork of 


The extent to which a single manufactory would 


Fishkill, 


the fleeces of 66,000 sheej; at their present lowest 
value in Dutchess county, I put them down at $2 
per head : : $132,000 
winter fodder and summer pasture, I am informed 
by asheep raiser that not more than three sheep can 
be kept onan acre; consequently, 22,000 acres of 
land will be the required quantity for their main- 
tenance, at the lowest price that lands can be had 
in the county, whicl: will support three sheep to 
the acre; I estimate at $50 the acre - 1,100,000 
of the labor of the 170 operatives, and consume 
weekly, of the product of agriculture, of beef, 
pork, flour, butter, milk, eggs, cheese, &c at the 
lowest estimation, the value of $200 per week for 
the 52 weeks, or $10,400 per annum. Intelligent 
farmers tell me thatit must be an industrious man, 
on a farm of 200 acres of fair average land, who 
can sell to the amount cf $800 per annum, over 
and above the supply of his own family and work 
hands. To furnish, therefore, the supply for the 
mar.ufacturers, would require 13 farms of 200 
acres each, or 2,600 acres, which I estimate at $70 
per acre 182,000 
is required to furn'sh the teazles, fire-wood, coal, 

provender for team-horses, &c., estimated at : 8,000 





$1 422,000 
“Thus, $1,422,000 is the agricultural capital now in requisi- 


“I challenge refutation of the foregoing statement of facts,”’ 
Massachusetts is now largely engaged in manu- 


States, consumed or manufactured annually in 
Massachusetts. 


. 1,300,000 


Wood, 188.600 cords . : : 1,300,000 
Wool, 8,000,000 Ibs. : - - 3,200,000 
Lumber of all kinds : - 3,690,000 
Leather and hides - . 7,600,000 
Beef, pork, hams, and lard - 2,800 000 
Butter and cheese - . 1,000,000 
Horses, cattle, sheep, and swine 600,000 
Potatoes - : . ° - ° 300,000 
Poultry of all kinds - . - : . 70,000 
Pig lead : : . . ‘ . 1,450,000 
Furs, buffalo robes, &c. . . . : 45.000 
Rags, junk, &c., for paper - . - : 965,000 
Lime, 82,900 casks - : : . - 72,000 
Pot and pear! ashes, 500 tons - . . 58.000 
Tobacco, 960 hogsheads’—- : P 68.000 
Rice - “ ee . ° . 325,000 
Tar, pitch, and turpentine - . . - 1,209.C00 
Tron - ° . . ¢ - : 800,000 
Sugar and molasses - . : . ° 47,000 
Staves, casks, boxes, &c. - : : 360,000 
Domestic spirits andbeer - - 100,000 


Feathers, hair, and bristles - . : - 

Oysters, venison, sand, sweet potatoes, summer 
fruits—such as peaches, melons, &c. = - : 

Hay, grass seed, flax seed, flax, linseed oil, castor 
oil, beans, bees’ wax, iallow, onions, nuts 


125,000 
210,000 
175,000 


42,010,000 

Build up, sir, a manufactory ia every neighbor- 
hood like that of Glenham, and will it not make a 
market for the farmers around it? Increase the 
manufactories of Massachusetts and other North- 
ern States, and will you not increase the market for 
the grain-growing States? It seems tome, sir, that 
the truth is self-evident. 

The State of Illinois, upon her western boundary, 
rests upon the noble Mississippi, which floats her 
produce to the southern market; on her northern 
are the great lakes, opening to her a great highway 
to the markets of the North, Her broad, her beau- 
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tiful, her fertile prairies, are capable of producing 
provisions in abundance to feed the cotton-planter 
of the South and the manufacturer of the North. It 
s her true pclicy to sustain and foster the prosper- 
ity of both. Thus will she enlarge the demand, and 
insure competition for the production of her fertile 
soil. Believing that such is her true interest, as 
her Representative in part I will cheerfully vote 
for the bill now before the committee. 

My sixth reason for supporting this bill is, be- 

cause it provides for the easiest, cheapest, and most 
convenient mode of raising the necessary revenue 
for the support of the Government. By this bill, 
the tax is imposed upon the goods imported from 
foreign countries; and itis paid at the custom-house 
by the importing merchant. The tax thus paid, it 
is true, goes to increase the cost of the article to the 
consumer; and the consumer, in reality, pays the 
tax; but what individual, when he buys a piece of 
broadcloth or other article from the merchant, re- 
flects that, in doing so, heis paying a tax tothe Goy- 
ernment? Not one, sir, in a thousand. That tax, 
then, cannot be burdensome which comes in a form 
SO easy as not to arouse the consciousness of the 
payer of the tax to the factof payment. Again, sir: 
if those articles of prime necessity —such as tea, cof- 
fee, sa, &e.—are aan from duty, (as I hope will 
be the case,) then it wil 
posed by this bill will be principally paid by the 
rich, who are able to pay them without inconve- 
nience. 
wines, the silks, the broadcloths—are generally 
bought by the rich and the luxurious. But again, 
sir: the tax imposed by this bill will be a voluntary 
tax. When an individual buys any article of the 
merchant, it is a matter with him of choice--there 
is no compulsion in the matter; and in choosing to 
buy, he thereby chooses to pay the tax. 
taxes, then, will be paid only by those who are will- 
ing topay them. Those who are unwilling to pay 
any of this tax, can avoid doing so by ceasing to buy 
any of the articles imported from abroad, and using 
those of American or domestic manufacture. Then, 
sir, for these reasons, I repeat, there is no easier 
mode by which this Government can raise revenue 
than by the mode provided in this bill--by imposts 
on foreign goods. 


follow that the taxes im- 


The luxuries from foreign climes—the 


These 


But those who advocate the doctrines of free 


trade, and oppose the coilection of revenue by im- 
posts, propose, as the alternative, direct taxation. 
Should this mode be adopted, it will then become 
necessary to make a large addition to the present 
host of Federal officers, by the appointment of col- 
lectors of this tax in the different States, and in the 
different counties of the States. 


These tax-gatherers, dispersing themselves 


throughout the country, will go to the houses of 
farmers and others; will take a schedule of their 
property, their lands, their cattle, theif household 
furniture, farming utensils, &c., and upon these 
will assess and compel the payment of a tax to sup- 
port the Federal Government. Such will be the 
process of direct taxation, and to such a system of 
revenue, in atime of peace, the objections are ap- 
parent. By adding to the number of Federal offi- 
cers, owing their appointment to the President, it 


will tend to swell the already overweening power 
of the Executive. The same cause, with others, 
will render this mode of collecting revenue more 
expensive than any other. The experience which 
we have had under the system of direct taxation, 
proves that that mode of raising revenue is by far 
more expensive than that by imposts. It is com- 
pulsory in itscharacter. No choice is left open to 
the citizens to pay the tax or not, as is the case 
under the system of imposts. The tax is assessed 
upon the property of the citizen, and he is compel- 
led, by the strong arm of power, to pay that tax, 
willing or unwilling. 

These causes combined, have always rendered 
direct taxation by the General Governinent odious 
to the people of this country; and not only in this 
country has it been odious and onerous, but in 
Great Britain it has always been regarded in the 
same light. I confess sir, that, in common with the 
great body of the people, I look upon direct taxa- 
tion by the General Government with aversion, 
and I hope never to witness its adoption in times 
of peace. . 

uring the progress of this debate, however, 
there has been much to induce the apprehension 
that it is seriously contemplated by the Demo- 
cratic party to carry this odious system into prac- 
tice whenever ng may have the power of ies 
so, It has been advocated by the gentlemen from 
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South Carolina, [Messrs. Ruerr and Picxens,] by 
the member from North Carolina, [Mr. Daniet,] 
by the member from New York, (Mr. Davis,] by 
the member from New Hampshire, [Mr. Buxxe,] 
and, at the commencement of this session, by my 
colleague, [Mr. Reynoips.] Coming thus from 
members of that party, from every quarter of the 
Union, and from every section of the party, the 
country has much reason to apprehend that this 
will be another of the experiments of that party 
upon the institutions and established usages of the 
country. 

I have thus, sir, given, in a very brief and im- 
perfect manner, the reasons which will induce me 
to vote for the revenue bill now before the com- 
mittee, and it seems to me they are conclusive. 
It has been shown that such a measure is neces- 
sary, Ist, to providethe means of paying the pub- 
lic debt; 2d, of raising revenue to meet the current 
expenses of the Government; 3d, to provide the 
means of improving the navigation of western 
rivers, of completing the Cumberland road, and 
the harbors upon the lakes; 4th, that it will be the 
means of protecting the domestic industry of the 
country; Sth, that it will be the means of creating a 
home market for the surplus produce of the West; 
and, 6th, that this is all done in that mode which is 
the most easy, least expensive, and most conve- 
nient to the people. hat other reasons, sir, 
could be desired? And, with such reasons as these 
all pressing upon me, how can I for a moment 
hesitate to record my votein favor of the bill? 


Before, however, I close these remarks, I desire 
to say a word in relation to the distribution of the 
roceeds of the oe lands—a question intimate- 
ly connected with that now before the committee. 
I desire only to say, in relation to this question of 
distribution, that it has always metmy support. As 
a question of broad national policy | have always 
regarded its adoption by the General Government 
as an act of wisdom and patriotism; and, in 
thus acting, I believe I have but carried into 
effect the wishes of a majority of my constitu- 
ents. It cannot be denied, however, that in the 
new Siates, including my own, this has never been 
a favorite measure; and notwithstanding it confers 
upon the new States many and great benefits, still 
there are many reasons, growing out of their local 
interests, which might well cause them to hesitate 
before adopting it. With my present conviction of 
the wisdom of that law, (in which conviction I do 
but concur with my constituents,) I will continue 
to give to that law my support, at least until a con- 
tingency shall arise where it will become abso- 
lutely necessary to abandon it to secure still greater 
benefits. I sincerely hope no such contingency 
may ever happen. ‘There isanother motive hich 
touches the honor of my State, and induces me, as 
one of ber Representatives, to adhere to that law 
until at least it shall be abandoned by others. The 
State of Illinois has secured to herself all the real 
benefits resulting to her from that law, and thereby 
committed herself to its support. That law gave 
her, in addition to what she had already received, 
210,000 acres of land. The respectable Senators, 
and the Governor of the State, opposed to me in 
politics, have gone, with great zeal and energy, to 
make selections of the lands thus granted; and 
they, as well as myself, are bound by every princi- 
ple of honor to preserve this law. Is it our duty 
as Representatives, is it consistent with the honor 
of our State, to take the benefits of this law--the 
real benefits—and then pursue a course which will 
prevent the other States from securing theirs? 1 
think not, sir. 
But it was announced to us yesterday, by the mem- 
ber from New York, {Mr. Davis,] as had previ- 
ously been done by the member from Virginia, 
Mr. Wissg,] that, if this bill were passed, it would 
vetoed by the President. I confess, sir, that it 
does nol suitmy views that gentlemen should thrust 
themselves into the hall of the Representatives of 
the people—the law-making power—and make dec- 
larations of the opinions and intentions of the 
Executive in order to dictate what the course of 
that House should be. 


Mr. Wiss. Did the gentleman refer to me? 

Mr. Srvart. I did. 

Mr. Wise asked by what authority. 

Mr. Srvart said he had understood, that on Satur- 
day evening, when makinga speech on the veto bill, 
the gentleman had said that they were “forewarned, 
and ought to be forearmed.” 

Mr. Wiss had not spoken for the Executive, but, 
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had put his own construction onthe message, which 
was before the gentleman and the House. 

Mr. Sruart had understood the gentleman as 
speaking the sentiments of the President—{ A voice: 
“So he did”)—from the manner in which it was 
said; although he would dothe gentleman the jus- 
tice to say, that he remembered that he did at the 
time declare that it was his individual opinion. 

Mr. Wise. I drewit from the Presiient’s mes- 
sage.] 

Mr.Srvart continued. Then it has at least been 
intimated by the gentleman from Virginia, in {a 
manner which gave emphasis to what he said, that 
the bill would be vetoed. On yesterday, the new 
ally of John Tyler [Mr. Davis} gave that intima- 
tion in a more declaratory form. In view of such 
things almost daily taking place upon this floor, I 
would ask whether any gentleman can point me to 
any effort in our history like that which John Ty- 
ler (weak as he is) isnow making to dictate to and 
destroy the character of Congress—the legislative 
branch of the Government? Witness the conduct of 
his friends upon this floor; his own messages and let- 
ters; the conduct of the public press in his pay, 
here and elsewhere. Under such circumstances, 
what should be the conduct of that noble party, ot 
which I am — to be a member—that party 
which, through fourteen years of persevering re- 
sistance, undaunted by defeat, warred against the 
encroachment of executive power, and the inso- 
lence of executive dictation? Shall we now for- 
swear all our previous opinions and professions, 
strip ourselves of the principles which we have 
cherished for years, lay aside our consciences, our 
constitutional powers and responsibility, and go to 
the footstool of the Executive, to receive from him 
and register the laws which he may choose to dic- 
tate? I trust that no such disgrace will befall us. 
The path of duty, it seems to me, is plain before us; 
we have only to do what we think right; and, con- 
sulting our own consciences, our own judgments, 
the wishes of our constituents, proceed to pass such 
measures as these may point out as necessary to re- 
lieve the distresses and embarrassments, to promote 
the prosperity and glory of the country. Such 
a line of conduct, if it does not secure to us 
popular applause, the approbation of the country, 
will at least leave us the consoling consciousness 
that our purposes and our conduct have been gov- 
erned by the sternest principles of justice, truth, and 
rectitude, which must, sooner or later, triumph 
over all opposition. 


SPEECH OF MR. ALLEN, 
OF MAINE. 


In the House of Representatives, July 11, 1842-- 
On the bill to provide revenue from imports, and 
to change <a. modify existing laws imposing 
duties on imports, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ALLEN addressed the committee as follows: I am aware, 
Mr. Chairman, of the disadvantages under which I rise to ad- 
dress the committee at this time. No one can listen to the 
eloquent gentleman who has just resumed his seat |Mr. Hun- 
TER} without pleasure and interest; for he unites an elegance 
of distion, a purity of style, and a power of illustration rarely 
surpassed. True, it carries with it a melancholy reflection to 
see such political error dressed in such captivating style. There 
is, however, to him, as to some other gentlemen on the other 
side of the Hlouse, great eredit to be given for the frank avowal 
of their free-trade doctrines. He has declared to you that the 
policy of the two great parties is totally diverse on the subject 
of revenue, finance, and protection to domestic industry; and 
so they are; and it is for the people to say which policy they 
will adopt—the American, which is a protection to their agri- 
culture, commerce, manufactures, and, above all, to their labor; 
or the foreign, and particularly the Britsh, which has always 
been hostileto the advancement of our great interests. The 
gentleman from the city of New York, (Mr. McKgon,] who 
was frank in his opinions, took the broad ground that we could 
not incidentally protect manufactures. “Europe,” sald he, 
“is the country whence, acgumngie the nature of things, man- 
ufactures should come. They had capiial and cheap labor, 
which we had not. In such things, indeed, as were the pro- 
duct mainly of labor-saving machinery, we might succeas/ally 
compete with her; but in the rest it was impossible.” If a 
stranger were to come into this hall, and hear these advocates 
of free trade, and their constant appeal to such authority as 
Si: Robert Peel, Mr Hume, and other distinguished politicians 
of Great Britain, he would suppose that he was in the British 
House of Commons listening to the strong advocates of their 
interests instead of our own. And there is something extraor- 
dinary in the coincidence, and sufficieat to arouse the suspi- 
cion ofthe American people, that the advocates of free trade 
on this side of the water should respond so cordially to those 
who are now directing British legislation, as well as those who 
are now guiding the ies of continental Enrope; and this 
pete is, as I will show you, “free wade on our side; pro- 

ibition on theirs.’’ The policy of Great Britain has always 
been to extend its colonial ; and, in countries where 
their Government could not be sustained, they have then sought, 
by the power of their capital, and their superiority in manufac 
tures and navigation, at least to control their markets. Uolike 
any other Governmeat, they subject colon to work for them, 
to furnish a good market for their manufactures, and employ. 
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ment for their navigation. The sea girt isle is filleg wi 
factories, and they can be wrought with cheap labor: 
they can give constant employment to their people, ans 
immense and exclusive advantage of machinery, fn 
same time, employment to their navigation, the oy eS 
the rest of the world to pastoral pursuits, hand. Control + 
destinies.” It has been their object always to secure the 
ican matket. Lord Brougham, as early as in 1812, in 
on the repeal of the orders in council, said that— “ 
“The extent and regular progress of the American 
for British goods is not surprising; we can easily and ¢ 
count for it. In the nature of things, itcan be no thereat? 
the reason lies on the very surface of the fact. Amerie’ 
immense agricultural country, where land is plentify) g 
cheap.” “In such a country manufactures do pot » 
thrive; every exertion, if matters be left to themsely 
to other channels.” “Go,” said he, “into an house in 
Union, from their large and wealthy cities to x MOSt soli 
cabin or log house in the forests, you find in every com 
furniture, tools, and ornaments of Staffordshire, or Wary 
shire, and of the northern counties of England. Circymes 
as the two countries are, I use no figure of speech but 
the simple Sa, hen I say that not an axe falls in the 004 
America which does not put in motion some shuttle or 
mer, or wheel in England.” ‘ 
.. How entirely does Lord Brougham, in 1812, when he 
the British Parliament, “in such a country Manufactures do 
thrive,” agree with the gentleman from New York, ip \j 
when he says, in an American Congress, “Europe is the ; 
try whence, according to the nature of things, manufac, 
should come.” It, perhaps, would not have been go 
tha‘, prior to the last war, such opinions should have been ¢ 
tained; but one would have supposed that during that coal 
the American people, both citizen and soldier, suffered en0: 
from the want of blankets and other necessary manufacturer 
from the want of the munitions of war, as well as from the 
orbitant price that was paid for what they did have~to p 
auy one resist such colonial dependence; and that the great) 
poses of our Government could not have been carried oy 
less the agriculture, commerce, and manufacturing interg 
were protected and encouraged; and hence the distinction ini 
line of policy between the two parties is distinct and mark 
The one looks upon this bined goanne, Tich in its soil, ij 
mines, in its water-power, in its navigation, in its varied p 
duction, and, above all, in the patriotism, energy, and indyay 
of its people, as worthy of being develo and highly j 
proved. The other inevitably, by its policy, forces the | 
now engaged in manufactures and mechanics, and in p 
other pursuits — connected with them, to seek ag 
port from agriculture. {t is a most remarkable ‘act, that ij 
opponents of this bill and the advucates of the policy of Brit 
80 entirely agree. If they could have the undisputed copy 
of our market, they would sacrifice millivns to obtain it, 
Porter, of the board of trade, says: 


“That part of our commerce which, being carried on with 
rich and civilized inhabitants of European nations, should) 
sent the greatest field for extension, will be seen to have fal 
eff, under this nares in a remarkable degree. The average 
nual exports to the whole of Europe were less in value 
nearly 20 per cent. in the five years from 1832 to 1836, th 
they were in the five years that followed the close of the 
and it affords strong evidence of the unsatisfactory footing upo 
which our trading regulations with Europe are established 
That the exports to the United States of America, which, wil 
their population of only twelve millions, are removed toa ¢ 
tance of three thousand miles across the Atlantic, have amo 
ed to more than one-half of the value of our shipments tot 
whole of Europe, and with a population fifteen times as gre 
as that of the United States of America, and with an abw 
dance of production suited to our wants, which they are na 
urally desirous of exchanging for the productions of our mi 
and looms.” 

“The following table,” says a British writer, “which a pri¢ 
would have been incredible, shows the exports to dif 
States, as compared with their respective populations, and 
value of British manufactures which they consume per head 


Popula- 


Exports ir. |Propor 
tion. 1836. 


per he 


Russia 
Sweden 
Denmark 
Prussia 
France 
Portugal 
Spain 


£1,742,433 
113,308 


1,302 
160,472 


@eoococoo™ 
eoocooooco® 
oe ao ge ce ee 


United States of America - 
British North American 
colonies - - - 
British West India islands 
British and Australian colo- 
nies - - : 


* Whole amount of exports to the seven different Gove 
ments, enumerated. 


Mr. Alison, a distinguished British statesman, in a speech# 
Glasgow, says: 4 c : 
“You see here the astonishing facts, that France, with ite thity- 
two millions of inhabitants, takes only about £1 ‘hi 
Prussia, with a population of fourteen millions, takes only 
£160,000; and Russia, most marvellous of all, now with & pope 
jation of sixty millions, takes only £1,700,000 of our pr 
From these facts we may estimate, with perfect , the 
chances which Great Britain has of able to maintain alr 
crative commercial intercourse with the old nations, 
in the same stage of civilization with herself, and 
the political hostility and commercial rivalry incident to he 
political ets, said, ie “ 
“Gentlemen: I have however gloomy prospects 
our commercial interests with such States may be, thee is 0 
— hope, but contest to be derived frm Ll 
we turn to the colonies, we.shall e whence 
that England is deriving her heart’s blood, and from wher 
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eommercial intercourse our wealth and greatness in future 
are to be derived. Gentlemen, (said he,) you will be as- 
your hearts will exult atthe returus 1am now w lay 
; ” 
Mr. Tiieon then refers to the same table I have given above. 
go the British Government is now turning her attention to 
CONtrO| ME ihe colonies for & market; and her statesmen enumerate the 
jaiued States as ONE of them—at jeast for this purpose. And 
ij sbe is one 80 far as the trade of the country is concerned, how 
joog will it be before the spirit of her institutions will pervade 
*, and retard, if not destroy, the purposes of our institutions? 
jg it vot strange that we find advocates of this policy in an 
American Congress? Supposing this free-trade policy is carried 
somuch urged both by its advocates in this House and in 
ihe Beitish Parliament: can any rational man doubt thet the 
n market will be glutted with English manufactures, 
od our own Manufactories overthrown by the combined capital 
sod cheap labor of Britain and the continent of Europe? 

The question for the American people to settle is this’ Wil! 
see your own manufactories go down; the money invested 
under the faith of the Government, Jost; the water- 
, for Which this country is distinguished, and which is 
le of accomplishing so much labor, running waste; the 
and the cdal mines resting in their native beds; the sheep 

a thousand hills rendered valueless} your agricultural 
juct# lefito the tender mercies of a foreign market; and, 
ve all, your labor subjected to the tender mercies of a for- 
competition, a8 ruinous to that ae it is to the high pur- 
of our institutions? Britain spends millions in subjecung 
orrewaining a province, when ber only object is foran exclu- 
sive market for her manufactures, And can you doubt that 
she, aided as she would be by the continent of Europe, would 

millions on millions to subject this great and growing 
country to her interests? They would have this people, which 
s0 mich desire as customers, without even being obliged 
meet the expenses to which she is subjected in the support 
ofher colonies. Let this policy be carried out, and the govern- 
ments of the Old World would receive an impulse which is fatal 
tothe cause of republican freedom, and (othe hopes and aspi- 
mations of the friends of liberty throughout the globe. e 

hould present the singular spectacle of being practically a 
colony, without even the advantages of having a mother coun- 
try to pay colonial expenses. It would bea retrograde move- 
ment from the colonial vassalage prior to the Revolution. 

Kt will be, inéeed, “the heari’s blood”’ to those nations; and 
ifitis thus Vital to theri, can ibe otherwise than fatal to us? 
jit will add so much to their “ wealth and greatness in future 
times,” will it not lessen ours in the same ratio? Let not the 


d in m blood ofthis young, but strong and vigorous Republic, be taken 


nae lie wo give new life to the institutions of che Old World, which are 
y of Bri as militant to our Own at this time as they were in the days of 


the Revotution? And is it not our duty to resist these foreign 
iesand Opinions, which are av fatal to our legislation, and 
destructive to our habits of economy and industry, as their im- 
portations are to our domestic interests? Under the operation 
of existing laws, not only have our markets been filled with 
ae and rr but the trade itself has been confined 
ot foreign hands. e importations on English account, into 
the city of New York, are reputed to be sixty-five per cent., 
and on American account thirty-five per cent.—almost two- 
thirds of the profits of the business in foreign hands. And 
with France itis much worse. There it is reputed to be eighty- 
three per cent. to seventeen American. And it isso with most 
other countries; they not only control the markets of this coun- 
try, and furnish it with foreign manufactures, but they succeed 
in reaping the last profit and last commiission from the trade 
iwelfin our own country. Examine the amount of importa- 
tions in 1840: 
Whole amount , - - * $107,141,519 
Fifty-three per cent, free ° . * 57,196,206 


ee 


49,945,313 


ted Ont 
in it, 
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should p 
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Paying duty - : . 








Kis estimated that, in the city of New York, two-thirds of 
the duty is paid; so that foreigners, by their importations, pa 
a duty on $24,541,022, and import free of duty $42,325,180; 
ver head while the Americans pay a duty on $14,878,913, and import 

{ree of duty $14,870,913. It is said that there are but five Amer- 

roportia ican houses engaged in the importation of French goode, while 
there are from three to four hundred engaged in this trade, in- 
cluding Swiss and Germans. Their agents are generally con- 
nected with foreign manufactories, either directly or indirectly; 
and hence their zeal in the doctrine of fiee trade; hence their 
memorials and expositions, so freely given to us, in aid of their 
fener intacente and policy; and, strange to tell, they meet a 
response from a large party in this Congress; afid yet say 

that they are the advocates of American labor—a presuinption 
asextraordinary as their means are certain to reduce it to the 
low and condition of continental Europe. Can it be 
for the advantage of labor to confine it toa single pursuit? Is it 
for its advantage that there should be no competition for it? 
ne it maneneey J agriculture, and it makes agriculture, 
and the labor too, subservient to foreign interests, and must, of 
course, come upon a level with foreign labor. It is labor which 
gives wealih vo a country; and if this policy beadopted—io buy 
everything that we use from abroad—the great portion of our 
ealth is transferred to others. American genius will not sub- 
mit tobe thus shackled, It has already given a great impulse 
to the arts; and it will not submit chat all this ingenuity and 
this application shall be lost to their own republic, and given to 
others. God has given great variety of taste and talent to pro- 
mows the social condition of the human race; and hence some 
are devoted to the pursuits of agriculture, and others to com- 
or arts of mechanism—and all engaged 
for the common t. Shall our mighty rivers, which are 
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ts chirty- now doing the labor of tens of thousands of men, pass idly ‘o 
N00; that the oceant The consequences of this doctrine, when fully war. 
- only ned out, the imagination could hardly conceive. Where cheer- 


fa willagee now are, there would soon appear a sudden dilapi- 








oduce.” and waste; and in the harbors which are now whitened 
inty, the by American canvass, you would soon see the foreign vessels, 
ain ale anti foreign products, and dealing them out with a 
nations, HAR stinied and demanding exorbitant prices. It is labor 
nced Which is devoted soemeeny ing thes seat the economy of 
to tha fe; directs itself to the development of all our resources, 

4 toh of land and sea —which can alone impart to it its just in- 
ae Cenaeaerant arenas th osm Coveramans be ehevettapieed 

sense, and protection given to American 

quar, mtha he Joint faenee of foreigh capital and labor shall not 
nce RE Compete with it, it will cx to be the asylum of the op- 
| When RE pressed—the happy land of industry. We have advantages in 
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our system of Government—in our cheap and fertile lands; 
and why fritter them away, and give their results, not to the 
people of Europe even, who labor under oppression which we 
have never witnessed, but to give increased power to govern- 
men's which are designed for the advancement and luxury of 
the few, and the hard and ceaseless toil ef the many? Diversity 
of labor, while it secures great additional value from the in- 
creased demand, necessarily gives a more general improvement, 
and excites the native genius of the masses of men. Witness 
the ingenuity of the numerous inventions for agricultural, man- 
ulacturing, and mechanical purposes; and you have in them 
alone sufficient evidence of the value of varied talent, and the 
importance of giving it encouragement. Genius often sirug- 
gles with poverty: butlet it have a free competition; let it have 
the opportunity which its own unshackled power will create; 
at least, let it not be oppressed by measures of Government. 

But it is said that England has tried this system of protection, 
and yet the working classes are oppressed; and we are advised 
to avoid this example. 

Mr. Allison, in the same speech to which I have adverted, 
says: 


“Tt is easy to see to what cause this remarkable decline in our 
trade with the old nations, and this marvellous increase in our 
commercial intercourse with our own colonies, is to be as- 
cribed. It is evidently owing to the fact that these old Btates 
ate in the same state of Civilization with ourselves; and, there- 
fore, they are actudief by a natural desire to deal in the same 
articles, and to manufacture the saihe produce with ourselves. 
Are we cotton-epinners? So are they. Are we iron masters? 
Soare they. Are wesilk manufacturers? So are they. Are 
we cutlery and hardware merchants? So are they. Are we 
clothing and woollen drapers?. So are they. There is no 
branch of industry in which we excel, in which they are notall 
making the greatest and Most sirenuous, ahd sometimes suc 
cessful, efforts to rival andoutstrip us. It is in Yain that we 
meet them with the signs of amity, and hold out the olive 
branch in token of our desire to establish reciprocity treaties 
on the footing of mutual advantage. We cannot, by so doing, 
shut the eyes of their manufacturers to the danger of British 
competition, orclore the vision of their judgment to the daz- 
zling spectacle of British greatness, They see that we have 
risen to the summit of prosperity under the system of piotec- 
tion to domestic industry, and they naturally imagine that it is 
only by following our example that they can hope to rival our 
success. It is in vain that we now offer to meet them on the 
footing of perfect reciprocity. They say: ‘lt is very well for 
you to throw down the barriers when your superiority in every 
branch is incontestable. When oursis the same, we wil! fol- 
low your example. [nthe mean time, you must allow us to 
imitate the steps which enabied you to reach the elevated po- 
sition you now enjoy.’ Gentlemen, said he, it is difficult to see 
the answer which can be made to such an argument,” 

Well might he say this, for there is no answer to be given. 
It is this system of protection to domestic industry that, in spite 
of her enormotis national expenses, which have been more 
than two hundred and fiity miflions of dollars per annum for 
along period; in spite of her laws of primogeniture, preserv-* 
ing all the real estate in the hands of the few; in spite of her 
Government, by the very system of which the lion’s share of 
benefits is conferred upon the nobility, which has given her 
such mighty power among the nations of the earth. Why not, 
then, in a Government lise ours, which is based on equal rights, 
and which ought to be administered with rigid economy, and 
when our people are independent freeholders, should noi asys- 
tem which has given England such wealth and power, and 
which, under our laws, would have given eompetence, yea, 
wealth to ail our people, be sustained? England is opposed to 
our progress in manufactures and the mechanic arts, and so 
are the Statesof continental Europe. Why is it? Are they so 
desirous of the progress of our republican institutions? and is 
it a love to our system of government, which our fathers 
fought into existence, that makes them so desirons that we 
should be colonies of theirs, and furnishing them with “their 
hear’s blood?’ Whenever this subject is presented to the 
American Congress, the Locofoco advocates of free trade are 
constantly appealing to foreign books and memorials for au- 
thority to sustain their positions. Sir Robert Peeil’s speech 
seems to have been referred to as authority fur our action 
wher it isthe British side of the question, and justice to Amer- 
ican interests. Itis strange that these gentlemen are so de- 
voted toa policy which England and France, andthe other old 
States of the continent, are eo desirous that we should adopt. 
One woul! suppose that this, of itse!f, would at least make 
them suspicious of the measures they so strenuously advocate. 
Let American interests be sacrificed on the altar of free-trade 
theories, and the condition of the American people is changed; 
the spirit, if not the form of our republic, is impaired and ulti- 
mately desuoyed. The change was made from the old confede- 
ration, and the present Constitution adopted, to enable the Gov- 
ernment to protect its interests, and to give full vigor to our 
free institutions. The first act that was ever passed was for the 
protection of domestic industry; and in the preamble the fol- 
lowing emphatic expression was used: 


“ Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Gevern- 
ment, for the discharge of the debt of the United States, and 
for the encouragement and protection of domestic manufac- 
tures, that duties be laid upon goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported.” 3 ia) 

And the same necessity exists at thia time that there did then; 
and yet you see an opposition, firm, united, unceasing, to the 
measures calculated to accomplish this purpose. The legis- 
Jation of a country may bear as injuriously upon our interests 
as her arms: while the one would rally the whole spirit of the 
people in defence, the other might operate so insidiously as 
even tocommand advocates on our own soil If the property 
of our citizens is taken on the high seas, or their liberty inter- 
fered with, there is but one sentiment perva‘ing the country— 
and that is for ample and full redress; and yet by her Jegisla- 
tion the machinery upon every water-fall in the nation may 
cease, the labor and genius of every mechanic rendered value- 
less in his own native land, the vessels that have sailed in every 
aea may be decaying at the wharves, and yet the advocates of 
free trade wiil calmly look on, and philosophically declare that, 
if they cannot sustain themselves, they ought to go down. 
England, in her administration of affairs, is like an old mer- 
chant, always looking ahead, and laying her plans from year 
to year with a boldness, an ability, and success never before 
witnessed. And while the Amerjcan farmer, ic, or 
merchant relies upon the energy of himeelf alone, England will 
advance money to promote a particular intezest, and throw 


around it the shield of her legislation. Witness her efforts to 
furnish the world with cotton, indigo, rice, and tobacco from 
her Eastern possessions, where she has under her dominion one 
hundred miltioas of people. Labor there is cheap, varying 
from six to ten cents per day for a field hand; and she will 
soon make a competition with the productions of the Bouth, 
and the tendency will be to open their eyes oa the subject of 
American interests. 

The amountof cotton brought to Rombay in 1Si! was 478,606 
bales, being a larger amount than we produced in 1826, and 
more than was manufactured in England in the same year, 

The United States raised— 

In 1825 « . : . . - 169,860,000 Ibe. 
Inl837 - ~~ + : . - + 444,211,637 “ 

England wiil force the East India cotton into markets; indeed, 
itis more rapidly increasing in its use there than any other; 
and it is now said that the imports inte London are about one- 
third compared with the United States. Her doctrine of free 
trade consists in measures whch give wealth to herself. 

What will ehe take of us, which she can get from any of her 
colonies? Not an article. And when she dues, they must be 
transported in British vessels; and at this time there is a fear- 
fu! inroad upon the prosperity of our navigation by the state 
and condition of our commercial regulations. Fifty years 
since, indigo was produced in large quantities in this couatry; 
but by the money of the British Government, and by English 
enterprise and energy, its production has been transferred to 
Bengal, and she now supplies the markets of the world. 

Rice, too, is being raised in considerable quantities in India, 
and brought to Europe for a market. Not content is Eng- 
Jand to compete with us in all the articles upon which she does 
not impose almost prohjbitory duties; she extends her compe 
tition to every quarter of the globe. Opium was vnce raised 
in Turkey for the China market; but British India has under- 
sold them in the market, at least for ime enough probably to 
ruin the production there, so as to give her the undisputed 
sway and control, This is her policy—to break down an inter- 
est in any other country, and then make that country tributary 
and dependent upon herself. This is the mode of making 
colonies to supply her with a stable and secure market; and 
millions on millions would she sacrifice if ehe could command 
the market of these United States. 

Let not those of our countrymen who raise the priscipal ar- 
ticle she will take feel secure that she will always be a pur- 
chaser. She will cease to buy the moment she can raise enough 
in her own colonies, Why not, then, direct your attention to a 
home market, which is so constantly and rapidiy increasing? 
The amountofcotton now manufactured in this country ts esti- 
mated at three hundred and fifty (thousand) bates, and it is 
thought that in tefi years the amonnt may be doubled, if foreign 
legislation does not gain the ascendency in this Congress, and 
contro! and direct our miterests,and make them subservient to 
their own. The condition of different portions of the world. is most 
materially affected by a change in the productions of the soil, 
as well asinthe resulte of the mechanic arte, It seems buta 
few days since India supplied us with cowton goods, and now 
she is jurnished by Great Britain and ourowncoustry. Com- 
merce is making its mighty changes, and machinery is becom- 
ing a mighty instrument, moved as it is by the power of water 
and steam. And, in thisadvance, areour people to etand still, 
and lose the benefits which God and nature have given them, 
and thereby defeat the highest purposes of the only free Gov- 
ernment on earth, and stand as a monument in histery that, 
under the most fortunate circumstances, an administration of a 
free Government cannot succeed? This Government cannot 
prosper and accomplish the holy purposes for which it was 
designed, unless there be a competency anda general prosperi- 
ty attending the great laboring interest. Equality is the prin- 
ciple of the Government; and let any measure operate to dia- 
turb it, and it deranges the whole machinery, If Jabor is not 
prosperous and well paid, you may rest assured that there is# 
poison at the heart. It was said by the advocates of the sub- 
treasury bill, that it was of no consequence if labor should fall 
in this country; everything else would fall with it. But it will 
not prove so. Flour, pork, and our own domestic manufactures 
may fall; but there are a thousand things brought from the 
four corners of the globe, which enter into the economy of life 
that we cannot produce in thie country, and on the price of 
which our legislation will have no especial influence. Tea 
coffee, medicines, and a great variety of articles, are not affected 
in price by any scheme of ours, unless it should impoverish ne, 
and render us unable to purchase what we wish. You may 
look the history of the world through, and you cannot find a 
people well supplied with the comforts of life, and living aa 
freeinen ought to live, unless labor is well paid. In despotisme, 
wagesare always low, and laborers are depressed; and just as 
you advance in popular rights, and in a true knowledge of the 
dignity of man,in the same ratio — will find the reward of 
labor. How, then, can a system be prosperour, the tendency 
of which is to bring the whole labor of the country into agri- 
cultural pursuits, and prevent that diversity of employment 
and cosequennt competition, which can alone sustain either 
the present condition of labor, or the agricultural interest itself? 

Let any given branch of domestic industry stop, and it will 
depress labor in other branches. And, where men have been 
educated to a useful branch of industry, it is a joss to the na- 
tion, as well as to the individual, that he should be forced into 
other pursuits with which he is not conversant. And it would 
operate faially on the farmer, too, in the sale of his products. 
If we are driven to fatming in this country, our market will be 
to exchange our productious for foreign manufacture: and at 
such prices as they may deem proper to designate to their col- 
onies, and with all this injury to American interests, which is 
inevitably produced by a system of free trade; and this causes 
the other inevitable consequence of direct taxation. The Gov- 
ernment must be supported, all patriotic people willsay; and 
the opinion cannet but obtain generally, that, upon no consider- 
ation, in time of peace,should this Government be in debt. — 

The effect of the loss of public credit on private credit is in- 
calculable in its extent. The moneyed man, cautious, astute, 
grasping, knowing full well the wanis and the emberrassments 
of the business men around him, wil) use this instroment to 
enhance the price of money with great effect.. The State 
stocks are in the market, individual noten arein the market, 
and they come in competion with the nation itself. The state 
and condition of our country, it# res -urces, the inducements to 
enterprise, and, above all, the indomitable onary of our pec- 
ple, has within itself the very element which will make a fluc- 
tuation in credit and money affairs; and, this being the 

of things, how imperative is the obligation of the Genera 
fovernment to fulfil promptly its obligation? It showid nog 
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deign, in time of peace, tobe in competition in the money 
market with itscitizens. it can avoid these fluctuations itself, 
and it ie bound to do so. 

The influence of public credit, be it sound or depreciated, is 
active and vigorous, not only on the financial condition of the 
Government, but it acts with redoubled force on the credit of 
the States and of individuals. If ite ill effects could be kept 
within the Government itself, it would be ina degree a consu 
jJation; but that is impossible; and, while we are invested by 
the Constitution of the country with full powers ‘to protect the 
public credit and guard the national faith, there is an obliga 
tion to do 80 imposed by the same instrument, higher, and ho- 
lier, too, than any or all other considerations, hy has itnot 
been done? Why this neglect to provide means? Did not the 
jast Administration know that additional means of income 
would be necessary, when they, without carrying on any great 
works of defence for the country, spent not only the accruing 
revenue, but above eight millions per annum besides, and when 
they knew full well, too, thatthe revenues of the country were 
failing off annually a heavy per cent.?: There must have been 
something radically wrong in the administration of public af- 
fairs, or this heart-sickening condition of our country would 
never have been felt. The expenditures were known, the 
probable revenue was known, and yet no provision. And 
why? The same reason that is a marplot and too often a 
blighting curse on the true interests of this great people; and 
that is, the condition ofthe country, for party purposes, is mis- 
represented, and, of course, the legitimate means of fulfilling 
its obligations omitted to be exercised. 


The American people always want to know the true condi- 
tion of their affairs, and you need ocver fear imposing the ne- 
cessary duties to meet the obligations upon them. They will 
hold us to an economy, but more rigidly to a fulfilment of the 
national obligations, A violation of its faith is a wound upon 
each and every one of them; and, if there is any branch of the 
Government more than another which should prove true to the 

ple, it should be this—the Representatives of the people. 
a us be true to them, and we shall be true toourrelves. Whit 
ie the course of the opposition in this and almost every debate? 
Not the exercise of their gifted minds on the state and condition 
of public affairs, but rather the state, condition, and prospects 
of theparty. And this debate is an exemplification of it. And 
while we here are discussing whether this difficulty arose under 
Vao Buren or Tyler, and who has advanced, or who has retard- 
ed the progress of our business, there is a united voice among 
the people, saying, Give us the measures which will pay the 
national debts, and which will give us that aid and relief in the 
affairs of our common country which the Constitution impe- 
riously calls upon you to do. It seemsto be the object of the 
opposition to defeat all the means which we propose for the 
payment of the public debt and for the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment; and yet they propose nothing themselves, At least 
one would suppose they would have an honorable feeling in 
liquidating the debt they imposed on the country in its moat 
palmy days. The obligations of patriotism have no influence 
on the heart of the partisan; and the day would be welcomed, 
indeed, when purely an American policy could find general fa- 
vor, freed from the poison of European theories. That it will 
come, I have no doubt; but, mayhap, we shall be obliged to 
endure much of suffering which a prudent forecast could 
avert. 

France, too, is very hostile to the American policy, and brings 
to the aid vf the free trade party her memorials and advocates. 
It is not surprising that she should be alarmed at the evident 
determination to impose heavy duties on her wines and silks, 
and upon all other foreign Juxuries. The importation from 
France: 


In 1838-'39, free of duty, was 
paying duty 

In 1839-'40, free of duty 
paying duty 


$22,124,405 
10 406,916 
11,594,376 
5,978 500 


50,104,197 


Showing an importation in two years, from France alone, of 
more than $50,000,000, two-thirds of which was free of duty; 
and they consisted of silks, linens, wines, millinery, shoes, 
woollen and other goods, a great proportion of which were 
luxuries, which contributed rather to pride than comfort. The 
French minister, in his memorial, in which he most earnestly 
protests against our proposed course of legislation, seems as- 
tonished at the fact that the people of the United States con- 
sume, of articles of French production, the value of twelve 
francs for each inhabitant, while the consumption of the same 
producis by Europeans amounts to but one franc and a half; 
and he expresses great astonishment at this. No one who has 
marked the progiess of extravagance and luxury for the last 
few years can doubt it. We have the means to live better and 
more extravagantly than any other people on the globe; but “let 
us live within ourselves;” never buy more than we sell; and, 
above all, never run in debt for juxuries. Butif men will buy, 
them let them pay a heavy duty; for this taste of foreign luxu- 
ries is more injurious to the moralsand manners of our people 
than it is to their wealth. Because these articles were free has 
immensely enbanced the importation. The following is the ag- 
gregate of importatioxs from 1821 to 1810, of certain classes of 
goods: 

Or Siixs. 
During the first term, from 1821 to 1830, amounted 
to . - - 


> . 5 - $71,400,000 
During the second, from 1831 to 1840 - 138,400,000 
Being an increase of $67,000,000. 
Or Wings. 
During the first term - . 
During the second - . - 
Being an increase of $13,800,000, 
Or Woastrep Goons. 
During the first term : - : 
During the Second - - : 
elng an increase of $29,300,000. 
Or Linens. 
During the first term . . 
During thesecond = - . 
Being an increase of $10,200,000. 


It is well to mark the ruinous extent of the importations of 
silks. wines, linens, and worsted goods —being $120,000,000 more 
in ammount for the ten years, from 1831 to 1840, than from 1821 
to 1830. This period has been on this free-trade system; and it 


- 15,900,000 
+ 29,700,000 


15,800,000 
45,100,000 


32,400,000 
42,600,000 


- . 


has not only brought the American manufacture into unequal 
competition with the foreign, but it has brought a heavy na- 
tional debt upon us; and, what is worse, it has created a taste 
for foreign luxuries, which is totally adverse to the sound 
morals and industrious habits o! our people. Extravagant ex- 

eniliture is one of the evils of our times; the consequences of 
itare not only injurious to the individual, but to the nation. In- 
dustry and economy are cardinal virtues, and nothing will do 
more to impair them than the cultivation of foreign tastes and 
habits. All nations are secking our market, because our peo- 
ple buy so much more freely than any other; while they im- 
pose very heavy duties on the products of our soil, although 
given in exchange for their fancy goode. The duties have been 
as follows: 


1838. 1839. 


Flour(wheat)- | 4 74.20 per 220 Ibs. 10.55 per 220 Ibs. 

Flour (rye) - | a ’ - - 

Wheat -| - - - 

Corn (Indian) - - - - ~ 

Rice - | 46.75 per 220 Ibs. 46.75 per 220 Ibs. 

Cotton 411.40 = do. $4 11.40. do. 

Tobacco Prohibited on private} Prohibited on private 
account; for the Re-| acconnt; fer the Re- 

gie, free. gie, free. 
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Flour (wheat) : . ] 

Flour (rye) . ‘ 

Wheat - per 22 gallons. 

Corn (Indian) do, 

Rice - - . 46.75 per 220 pounds. 

Cotton $4 11.40 do. 

Tobacco Prohibited on private account; for 
the Regie, free. 


0.33 per 220 pounds. 
6 60 do. 

4.63 
3 50 


And while Great Britain urges us to adopt the doctrines of 
free trade, she imposes enormous duties; fer example, on the 
agricultural staples she imposes the following : 


Present value in 
New York. 


Agricultural products. Amount of Brit- 
ish duties 
thereon. 


Louisianasugar . $0 05 per pound 
Do molasses 21 per gailon 
South Carolina rice 2# per pound 118 
Southern tobacco . : 6 do 1200 
Do cotton . . 8 do 8 
Spirits from grain 20 per gallon | 2700 
Cider . 15 do 
Farm produce— 
Wheat . : 25 per bushel 
Barley. . ‘ 75 do 
Oats . ° > 50 do 
Potatoes . ; : 30 = do 
Flour . ° 6 00 per barrel 
Hay 75 per 100 Ibs. 


Animal produce— 
Salted beef 6 50 per barrel 
750 do 


Do pork 
7 per pound 
7 do 


270 per cent. 
400 do 


Bacon 
Hams » ‘ 
Lard ‘ > ‘ 5 do 
Butter . ° 15 do 
Cheese. ; : 7 do 
Linseed oil 95 per gallon 


*Rates of duty, February, 1842. 


The imports and exports of the United States for the last ten 
years have been as follows: 


Years. Exports. Imports. 


$81,310.583 

87,176,993 

90,140 433 
104,336,973 
121,693 577 
128,663.040 
117,419,376 
108,486,616 
121,028,416 
131,571,950 


$103,191,124 
101,029,266 
108,118,311 
126. 621.332 
149,895,742 
189,980,035 


162,092,132 
104,805,981 


And it is this great excess of imports (much of which has 
been of luxuries) over the exports which has imposed upon us 
a load of debt, that nothing but economy and industry wil ena- 


ble us to discharge. Lettheold maxim, “Let us live within 
ourselves,” be put in practice, and we will soon be a prosper- 
ous people again. Now, mark the contrast in the imports and 
— of Great Britain; and here is an illustration of this 
policy, and an evidence of her increasing wealth. 

I have examined the statistics since 1760, and 1 do not find 
but two years when the imports exceeded the exports, and then 
by very small amounts. In 1781 the caper were £11,332,296, 
and the imports were £12,720 613; and in 1784 the exports were 
£15,101,275, and the imports were £15,272 802 

Annexed is the value of the exports and im for the last 
ten years. It is sufficient to show their side of the ledger: 


Value ofthe exports! Val. 
of Great Britain. | of Cann oe 


105,170,549 
110,198,716 


899,685,893 


There is no State in the Union whose inter eT sified 
they are, will better enable its citizens to ome a Opin 
of the just operation of a public measure on the different 
tions ef the Union than Maine. Agriculture, asin every 
State, is much the largest interest; and that is directly jg 
ested for a home market in the successful operations of aj 
building, of commerce, of the lumbering interest, and of m 
factures and mechanic arts; and not one of these different , 
suits can suffer without depressing the other to some ey 
and hence it is that I advocate arate of duties which shall 
erate as equally on the great interests of the country as pogsibi 
for it is eT forthe progress and strength of the Tepu 
that we sustain them all in their highest prosperity. 


Maine ie especially distinguished for her ship-building; a 
it is avery important branch of domestic industry. : 
- of the vessels she built for the year ending September 
1840. amounted to ; ° + 38,936 89.95 
While that of the other States in New England 

and New York was but : + 40,038 69.954 
And the remaining nineteen States was ¥ 


118,309 33-% 


She has carried this business forward with an e 
success which reflects the highest honor wpoe the character 
her people; and, while some gentlemen, in some portions 
the Union, situated as advantageously for ship- building y 
commerce as the North, have ascribed the want of succes 
measures of Government—and in many respects they } 
been highly i pone, epg A the arrangement of the co 
nial trade—still the course of Maine, under all these disad 
tages, has been onward in this business. But she cannot longer 
maintain her position, with all her energy and industry, un 
our Sac relations are placed on more just and eq 
grounds. 


I will give you, Mr. Chairman, an account of one of¢ 
ships (the Rappahannock) which was built at Bath. Shei 
1,133 tons burden—being the largest merchant ship, I believe, j 
the United States, She bearsthe name of a river ia Virgin 
from whose banks the timber of which she was construc! 
was obtained; and I have no doubt the enterprising builders sep 
to Georgia and North Carolina for the hard pine; and, whi 
they were engaged in this useful enterprise, the flour and pork 
of the Weat found a good market with them. I see by there 
pers she has lately cleared for Havre, from New Orleans, with 
the largest cargo ever stowed at that port. It com 3685 
bales of cotton, 1,075 kegs and 90 barrels of lard, 184 barrels of 
tallow, 500 bundles of hides, and 14,000 staves. It is indeed 
extraordinary, and can only be accounted for by the indomia 
ble energy and industry of our people, that they can go toall 
parts of the Union for materials for ship-building,transier them 
to Maine, while, in the very region of country where the mr 
terials are gathered, this branch of business is entirely neglect 
ed. The tonnage of Virginia, for vessels built in the year end 
ing September 30, 1840, was 925 11.95the; comprising 
ers, 3sloops, and | steamboat; and that of Georgia 
tons; being two steamboats. We are constantly hearing the 
North reproached, as if her interests were especially regarded 
by legislation, when the fact is, and always has been, that our 
progress was onward in spite of a “great deal of bad forere 
ment.” Have not the same laws operated on ship-building 
Virginia as in Maine? And yet, with all their advantages, they 
have neglected to pursue it. While this branch of domeatic it 
dustry gives employment to labor, and a market to the farmer, 
it is intimately connected with the advancement of commerts. 
It makes us interested, not only directly in the amount of pro- 
duction of the entire Union, but that they should find a ed 
market; and hence our interest for asystem of 
shall guard and protect equally the cotton, the sugar, and 
bacco interests of the South, as well as the leading interesis d 
the North; and, instead of the interest of one é 
verse to that of another, they are especially identified; and the 
different sections should not seek to get “best end of the 
bargain,” but should all combine for the general welfare, wi 
not suffer its net advantages to be transferred to foreign 
Some one has remarked, with great truth, “that 
essential to a commercial people; and that the U 
are divided into two grand regions; and that one of 
gions is the colony to the other.” , 

The same policy, which seems to be desired by @ 
this House in relation to manufactures and the mechanic ars 
has been put into successful in relation to our cole 
nial trade. I shall not discuss the subject fully at this time, 
for another opportunity will offer; and I only advert to to 
far as it is connected with the question under 

There are a great number of articles which are export 
from the United States, either to Great Britain or her 
which are subject to almost prohibitory duties if brag 
American vessels; whereas, if they are transported in 
vessels, from one of their own colonies, are either free, 
subject to a nominal duty. The vessels of the Ui 
are limited in the ports they can enter to what are 
ports.” The plaster trade is a good illustration 
American vessel is not allowed to freight with 
cept at certain “free ports;’? and hence, as the 
are privileged to take it ao the 
course they cao take it at a dim price, 
the amount of a freight from the quarries to 
ation—they of course command the trade. 
there are imported into the United States 
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on hundred thonsand tor annu , the ua | o! 
wich is estimat t red fists i 

od his trar portals ! " _ eA { t v AY RB V 

rey have the alvantag er the America i v 





lar. Their vessels can make a voyage direct from En 10 
the West ladies, dispose of the European cargo, and, in a shor 





time, they are in our Southern por witt e pro eof th 
islands, and prepared fora freight ba he colonies crto E 
rope; while the American is 1 nly limited to certain “tree 
ports,’ buttoa direct trade to any eof the colonies or rv 
Inces—carrying out the old "tl he wi ak 

of us she can produce h elfva whet he ha casion f 
our productions, the transportatic vist in her own Vesse 
We should have some Ie vi0 ntt nost imy ’ 

ject. In alate commu ito ve Secretary of Sti remarks 
that 

“As an act o! tice id Techy v1 ler toy eT 
to both parties tl per 3 of trade, 

British vessels sliould not be pernoitte re the 

United States, cai yi ing aken 1 i anyvy ' 
other than those in which American ¥ Is may and die 
charge and take aboard a cargo.” 

This celebrated color arrangeme has beer eca ia 
very great relative increase in the employ f foreig a 
nage, to the neglect Of our OWn, as Ue annex i view 
of the commerce of the Unied Siates very cieary show 
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1832 . 

1833 | 1131.4 ’ ; ] 

1834 | I 077 71M) a 2 
1835 | 630,521 | E1N3IN 
1336 255.381 674,721 | 680,213 
1837 } 2090 ‘) 76 2002 7t 763 
1233 | 1.302 974 HOF 166 | 59 WW 
1809 1,49 611,539 624,514 
1540 1,576,946 706,486 | ra } 


ent had upon this floor advocates fox 
her interests, and who were avowedly such. what me 
could they propose, or doctrines inculcate, more calcula 
co-operate with their system, or advance their interest, that 
those of the free-trade party! 

igation, they seem t nu 
views of Sir Robert Peel, and the measures of 











in manutactures, as well as navy 


more fond of carrying out the 





liament, than the strong and pure American ; 
can alone give prosperity and Independence to our people. I 
am tired and sick of listening to British authority and advice 
for our course of legisiatior Do we not know quiteas we 
what is for curinterestasthey do?) Or will you put yourselve 











under the especial lirection, and revert to tinal colonia 
dependence? Her long and eventful history shows that il 






bition for political power and wealth is the most pr 

ip her character; and if you expect to profit by f 

advice in legislation, you will tind yourselve 

credulity, and your country depressed by a surre 

advantages which God and na‘ure had given y nd which, by 
the Constit™tion of your cot ry, yo ire bot * aaa ya 


Mr. McCulloch is of opinion that, “except in the coarse fat 

rics, and then when it necess ¢ . ‘ ; 
the raw mat tial, the late modifica: 
have given the death blow to the 
system.” And what Ameri cane 

out the Aeepest emotion!—and thar, t 
suance of the advice and 
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And this compromise bil 3 oblizatory 
almost as the Consutution hime.af aia: con: 
sideration, it was denounce Davis. and othe 
distinguished statesmet: of cat 00 4 aa 
enterprise. He said ‘the objected to a comprom a, 
tines the East to the altar.”’ “No victim,” said he, * 
none is necessary; and yet you propose to { an 
foot; to pour out onr ble id upon the altar, and sa rs 
burnt offering.’ This isa specimen of the utter disappre 
tion with which this bill was viewed at the time of i acai 





and the vote was 119 yeas, and Sd nays: and ye rentl mer 
gravely talk of a compromise, and as if the hole country 











were bound by it-—8 presumption never surpa anal 

never equalled, except the strange hostility which exists by a 
great party in this House to that Americ policy w hw 
protect its own Interesis ar 1 industry in preference to th 
foreicn. Mr. McCulloch now views the effects of the cor 
promise vill, when he says “it will give the deat WW he 
American manufacturing system,” in the san ight that M 


Davis did at the time of ifs passage; and heuce the sacre 
character its advocates mpart dt, as it will accon pul h the 
purpose they so mut h Cesire 

There ie a great variety of business which this bill is designe 
to protect, ar d which is conducted on piivate acconnt or 
enumerate some branches wiichare particularly disunguished 








for the profits accruing ie from t yor e shoe 
and leather business is estimated as produc annually, ¢ 
moilities worth $50,000,000, and that it gives employn toc 
hundred thousand persons. [1 1 stimated that dQ per ecnt 


arises from the labor; and, in the shoe business, a large proper 


tion is performed by females. It is sail that Massachusetts em 
; } Ree ; ‘ 





ploys fifteen thousand woin In this | ness; and it there 
are forty thousand of her noble daughters emplover the va 
rious branches of domestic manufactures, eart £4 000 OG 
per annum—showing that it is the labor of a whe nie 7 


both man and woman, which gives it wealth, comtort, and 
dependence. 

The business of paper-making is not c ucted. by sick 
companies, but by men who contribnie their own labor to the 
prosecution of this bu iness. Itis estimated thatthe capital 
this business is $16,000,000, and that the annual proceeds is 
$15,000.000. ‘There are twenty-two States which are interested 
in sustaining this branch of manufacture; for there are six hun- 
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dred mills, and there are some in each of those States. The 
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pitch pine lumber, $5 04 per 1.000 feet 





yellow pine lumber, $5 (4 per 1,000 feet, 1 }] 

“land cabinet makers’ wood, free; all other | 
liumber, 1 inch thick, $6 72 per 1.000 fee | 
<b per | GOO | 


special grace and favor, they admit lumber | 
North American provinces; so that, if necessity || 
hey can at least have the important 
transportation in British vessels, 
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i is trade } ately connected with the 
neementof the country, and the growth and in 
f the towns and manufacturing villages. If yout 


ing was carried on in Eurepe, the demand for lum- 


comparatively very limited. The vatue of this 


ne is estimated at about $4,000 000. The business 





market, which it affords to, the Jarmer is in the 
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elgohborhood of the lumbering operations; is better than that 





afforded in the cities; and the transportation and experse of 

ng to market saved. Perhaps there is no better illustra 
"1 f thereciprocal advantages of different pursu and a 
iversity of labor, than this lumber business. It gives en 


pioyment t a 





) : winter, When other pursuits vo not cle 
maudit. It makes the forest valuable, and the water-power of 
our rivers it employs for useful purposes. It gives a market 

the farmer, and employment to navigation. And yet, if y 
ulfer your manufactories to be broken down, this trade cease 
to be prosperous. You cannot break down.a single pursuit in 
is country but what you thereby impair others; and hence it 
is that we are bound to sustain an American policy, enlarged 
ind liberal, which embraces all the pursuits requisite for a free 














in utivat a peoy t 
It would seem that the enemies of domestic industry are not 
itiswed to give away to the foreign manufacturer and artisan 
he advantages which his own countrymen should enjoy. but 
even the pittance given by way of fishing bounties has been 
animadverted upon in thisdebate. IT will not limit the obli 
illo pay his bounty to a mere act of justice, in refunding 


the duties that are paid on foreign salt; but, sir, I place the obli 
1u0n on the part of the Government for services rendered by 
every sailor ‘whose home ” Wecarries to every 
4 siripes’’ of his country, and he gathers from 

ery clime, and from the deep sea itself, rich treasures to pour 


s on the dee 
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into the lap of his own dear country. Without experienced 
lor brought ut from early youth toencounter the blasts of 
he mountain wave—you cannot have an efficientnevy. The 
aval | ry of the world shows that itis easy to employ of 
ticers and men; but unless you have sailors, the regular-bre 

me rnational flag willfall indisgrace, Maine, at the 
5 hadten thousand and ninety-one persons employed 
’ lon of e ocea nd Massachusetts, twenty-seven 
ind e hundred and fifty-chree—making thirty-seven 
nN vo hundred and forty-four in both States, and to 
hoi t reater part of this smal] bounty is paid. You have 
Navsarell f nen In times of trial, which would 

ve rmili in efficiency which astonishe: 

' tw eat trugeles we have had for our r 
vil et 2 of the ocean; and they would be found as 
eceseary aul a he force which t now costs you millions to 
uintay I t your commercial marine if you would 
. ho 10 enrich your country it time of peace, 

w ean unconquerabie defence in time of war 

No one can deny that foreign legislation, cheap laber, and the 
18 capital to brevk down the efforts of our countrymen, may 





demand irom us protection or countervailing duties. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] has said— 


“There are no powerful and controlling circumstances now 
existing to constrain the Government to puraue any particu- 
lar course in its future policy. For the first time, since the 
days of Alexander Hamilton, it is free to take either direction, 
as the policy of the one or the other of these great parties shall 
prevail.” 








I join issue with the 


gentleman on this point, and maintain 
to he considered as a new question. It is not as 
if the whole world had open ports, and we were just starting 
into life as a nation; but all Governments have their system of 
duties, and their legislation is designed to enrich themselves, 
And is it right, in the Legislature of our own country, to disre- 
rard the great interests which have grown up under the laws? 
A revenue must be raised; and a system of duties cannot be im- 
posed which shall give t neces ary amount, and, at the same 
ime, protectequally the great interests of the country against 

é | her countries, unles3 by a measure on ‘hese 
The gentleman from Sonth Carolina [Mr. Pick 
ists that the duties imposed by this bill are so high, 
‘feat the purpuses of revenue, 














sof ot 








Mr. CaLnoun, Inaspeech delivered in Deeemer, 1836, on 


npremise ac aintains a doctrine very different 





“We ofthe South have derived incalculable advantage from 
; | ne belonging to that section, he claimed, then, 
gea to the very last letter. That act had re- 
duced the income of the Government greatly. Few, he believed, 
were aware ofth: extentto whichit operated. It was a fact 
which the documents would show) that the act of 1828 arrested, 
at the custom-house, one-half in value of the amount of importa, 
The imports at that time, deducting reshipments, were about 
$65.000.000 in value; out of which the Government collected 
about $32,000,000 in the gross. The imports of the last year, 
deducting reshipments, amounted to $120,000,009; which, If the 
tariff of 1828 had not been reduced, would have given an income 
of $60,000,000, instead of upwards of $21,000,000. He claimed 
tthe whole difference for the compromise, but upwards of 
#20,000.000 may be fairly carried to its credit.” 
The advocates of free trade never agree. Some disregard the 
cl 7s, and say, if manufactures cannot stand 
iny competition, (although it might be that of foreign capital 
and their cheap labor, with the object to destroy them.) Jet them 
co dewn: others, while they vote in the same way, like the gen- 
tlem from New Hampshire, (Mr. Burkk.] say that the ex- 
should not be entirely disregarded. Votes 
yuder than word 
two lines of policy are now distinctly and plainly drawn; 
and the decision mvolves consequences which not only will 
reach every fireside in our blessed country, but will either ad- 
vance or retard the cause of freedom throughout the globe. The 
experiment of f government depends on the independent con- 
m ofthe people, and that they be ’ept free from the oppres- 
t the labore fthe despotisms of the old world, 
ion in machinery we can stand, but not their 








existing state of this 
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wriv-paid fahorers 


n truly said that “we have borne a great deal of bad 
1 ; are ableto beara great de 'l,and yet goahead;” 

ut there is a jimitation beyond which we cannot go, without 
{ 





sacrificing the interest of the people. The awful consequences 
yf this foreign policy upon our condition cannot he imagined; 
while it wonld give a new impulse to the monarchical tenden 
cies of the old world, 1t would weaken the glorious republican- 
gm of the ew In time of peace, it is a question whether 


your industry shall be cheerful and prosperous, or depressed 
ind impoverished; whether the improvement four country 
sliall be prosecuted, and the rich blessings of cultivated life 
be stil! enioyed, or whether we be made a sort of 
f foreign powers, limited our progreas and en- 

what their clemency end regard to the princi- 
institutions may see fit to prescribe; while in war 
you would want the very elements of your defence, and suffer 
the same diff es and the consequent trials and defeate which 
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Veto of the Provisional Tariff B 
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none. So that, from the beginni f the Government up t 

the accession of General Jackson to the Presidency, covering a 

tpr period of forty nine years, this power of the Executive was 

House of exercised on seven occasions only. General Jackson, “the man 

t becomes a law, of iron will and iron nerve,” in his term of eight years, equal 

Statea: if he ap } number the six Presidents who had preceded him, hav- 

ail return it, with his that period returned seven bills to Congress with his 

ill have originated, who The administration of his successor, Mr. Van Bu- 
surnal, and proceed nishes no Instance ol the veto power. 
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rm. received the sanction cannot be anticipated. So far, at all events, he has proved 
Govern: | himself prolific, and promises, before his season is ended, a 
currence. bountiful crop of these bitter things. 
bill to this However the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Rusert] 
message, In may estimate the value of that provision of the Constitun 
which of jate so fearfully threatens the suppression of the poy 
oper that we ular will in thus country, and the substitution of the will of one 
PresiJent’s rea- man in its stead, he (and ume al] others) will admit that, 
Imentof the Con when the pewer whi { fers is resorted to, it should } 
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of the President || a case to which it ts clearl licable; that the “objections” 
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the popular wil of the expediency and propriety of the 

measure which it propos It would seem, then, that the bi 
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ecks and balances—declaring | Cc duties being performed, each department is left to the 
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is certainly do notobject. On the contrary, I harmony with the spirit of our institutions, at best; and unless 
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verty—by whomsoever sung or odious, chat it zation from the Constitution will ensue. It 
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the largest share in forming it, wae chiefly intended to arm the || The power and patronage of the presidential office, in whose- 
Executive Departiren re Government with the means of soever hands it may be placed, will always enable its incum- 
preserving itself agair t croachiments of the Legislature. bent to controla sufficient number in the two Houses to prevent 
two-thirds in support of any bill which 
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ake friends, and to dis and punishadversaries. What 
he Chiet Magistrate, with the patron 
h and his nega 1 legislation, has it in his 
wert ‘ .Inag t deg », the law-making branch of 
he Gover! ant, to phlis Wishes upon its enactments. 
Eventa—too nit qu ny special designation—prove 
that in this couutry the ; tobtaiming ofconsulting the 
fof adapting their 


he the motve 


Executive pleasure | aming of laws, and ¢ 
provisions to his requie We have not yet reached the 
perfection of the Briti yatem ; at erein | admit, with the 
ventieman from Massachusetts, that the analogy is not com 
plete. Ithas not always happer ed that !awe framed with refer- 
ence to Executive preference, and with his aid and advice, has 
received his sanction, afterthe same had been adopted by Con- 
gress. I presume it is expected that these defec ll be reme- 
died in the progress of time; and that when t halls shall be 
filled with Representatives less refractory, who will be willing 
to consult his wishes in all things, and to receive from his min- 
isters such bills as he may approve beforehand, we shall have 
no more velo nessages, 

The centleman trom Massachusetts, {Mr. CusHino,] howey 
er, claims that the Executive is a co-ordinate part of the Legis- 
lature; that hig assent is necessary to the enactment of laws; and 
that, in refusing to approve this bill, he has but exercised a 
legislative function vested in him by the Constitution. Wheth- 
erthe function be legislative or executive, makes no difference 
in the practical effect of his action. It is still the action of one 
man, in opposition to the will ofthe people, as expressed by a 
najority of their Representatives; and its end is, the defeatof a 
bill which they had approved 

But the position assumed by the gentleman from Massaehu- 
setts Lregard asa political here sy, anid must beg leave to enter 
my protestagainst it. In what part of the Constitution does the 
gentleman find warrant for the opinion which he has expressed? 
The first article of the first section of the Constitution is in these 
words: “ALL legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congreas of the United States, which shall consist of a Sen 
ate and House of Representatives Can language be mcre 


specific, or more definite? If all legislative power lafvested in 


Congress, from what source of granted or ungranted power does 
the President derive his character of a co-ordinate part of the 
Legislature? 

But itis argued that the President’s power to sign of to refuse 
to sign a bill passed by Congress, and the requirement “that 
before it become a law,” it shall be presented to the President, 
constitutes him a part, to this extent, of the legislative power, 
What sort of legisiative power is this?) Liow can a mere nega. 
tive on ation be conside red the exercise of a power of 

Why, it was proposed, at ene time, in the conven- 

m that framed the Constitution, to vest this negative power 
in the Supreme Court. If this proposition had prevailed, I 
suppose that tribunal, whose appropriate fun mM itis tocon 
strue and expound the laws, would have been considered by 
the gentleman a co-ordinate partof the legislative power. The 
President has no agency in iraming laws; he can take no part, 
lawfully, in originating them; he cannot participate in their 
discussion; he dees not share in the deliberations besiowed 
upon them, or vote for oragainst them. When passed by Con- 
gres, and presented to him, he has no authority to amend or 
alter them in the smallest particular, He approves or rejects, 
as they me from those who alone have the right to make 
them. If he refuses to sign a bill thus presented to him, it 
may, intwo modes provided by the Constitution, become a 
law, Wholly independent of his action. If two-thirds of both 
branches of Congress vote for it, affer its return by the Presi- 
lent, it isa Jaw as effectually as ithe had approved and signed 
it. Again: “if any bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to lim, the same shall be a law in like manner as if 
he had signed, unless Congress by their adjournment prevent 
its re in which case it shall not bea law 

Here, we see that bills may become laws without the 
participation of the President at all. How, then, is he to be 
regarded in any senseasa part of the legislat power? 

Let ns pause before we give our assant to ar y principle so 
fangerous as this The presider thal office, with the powers 
legitimately belonging to 1, and those which usage and prece- 
dent have added, are abundantly nuniereus and strong; too 
atrong already, I fear, for the perpetuation of our free institu- 

nd increasing in vigor with every administration. Let 

still further strengthen these powers by conceding to the 

» sources Of authorily never contemplated by the Constitu- 

ion, but which, on the contrary, that instrument exy ressly 

separates and sets apart for another and wholly diatinct depart. 
ment of the Government. 

This pretension in behalf of the Executive, if carried out to 
its legitimate result, makes the President sole monarch of the 
natior He holds the patronage of the Government. He is 
commander-in-chiefof the army and navy. By the appointing 
power he unlocks the treasury. With the use of those powers, 
tuly applied, he renders his negative on legislation an un- 


qualified veto, by the prevention, in each case, of a two-thirds 
majority to overcome it. Thus he masters the law-making 
power. When the people ask Who did this? they areto be an. 
swered: He whom you yourselves elected to act for you; your 
chosen agent; the depositary of your confidence; he who, aboye 
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ing politicians, who thir it their petty schemes of itre I t se i 1 el th eq to have a pec i feres Seppe) broust o the ¢ ‘of C eae it - 

" i Was f aot uM Leno ong ' 
ambition are of more cons: quence tt the considera e& prote ef “y It was this: hes ore, duties } i N 





at the ening of its present sess 


But, however 





measures designed tor the public reli ee y ur imports, not WIth a View solely tothe 

Is thisa 
the Cor 
dent for it 
amesure. Let th 
ton, of Adams, of J 1 
self whether either of them wou ive done tht Dhey those @ y protectlon per Se 
were content ‘“‘t rh , 
their motives and their acttor e jndoed of by theit \ t the Gove nt to # wants 


} 
' 





barrasements to whichthe Execu 


aiguage proper to be he e Executive towar i rf h amo @ was necessary for the 


ve. in the absence of all aid from the superior wisdom of the 





Leg ifure, Will be liabie, in the enforcement of the existing 
iws. ! have t with the sincerest wish to acquiesce inte ex- 





i that the exigency 





In signing the till 
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Petects 
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1z2e 


| 
mressed will, been abie ) persuade yse 
rf ut isi so er as to just t 
mn + y | . t of 5 
The existing lawa, é }, al { i 
lenable the collecting officere, under the direction of the Sec 
retary of the Treasury, to levy the duty imposed by the act of 





citizens, ¢ 
posterity. Wg 
ill-tempered, uncignifi 


from his elevated position to hold discourse ir f es 8 | be laid for the purpose of 








thus stoops 





The gratification which the President seems to Cerive 
the importa iscovery which he has macde—that the existing 





public journals of “the f aad 
sway” inaco ordinate branch of the Government. The proper Gore 
tribunal will decide the issne which has presented—who is 








iws are sufficient to enable the collec g officers to levy the 





luties, withont further levislatior will probably more thancon 
the “mousing politician,’ and Whio al i eu by “petty } 
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schemes of batred and ambition 





pensate for any regrets that he may feel, or any embarrassment» 





ies t@ this star 


which he may encounter, in the “absence of all aid fromm th¢ 





{Co l v } f 1 . iy tl of some new and monstroustariffliaw, under the guise ofa 
sif vio ( mgres i , al whoma Ix t Vi avons cul af end esteu t ¢ . } the j } ; 
oaiee an = =e be : a 7 } 7 : } ty ily 7 vy . . , u ‘iwelve line bil ou he made rilec nm, ceemsita 
ottice may be ready »expe u should > mo wy ) »CPSSAT eanha ft 3 t ) . tur ay } } ta at g : 

¢ ’ : ; pe > ial i itable occasion, . vay ol lents at sarcasm and 
compromise with miy Ditter assanants it Congress, by ] But i »>whi e | esider ects Joes} repea An aon ee 

} ¥ MATTIS As 

conceded to them any portion hey may ch se of every V ' roma sompromise act, nor does it vi ite lain ar : 3 s . 
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27 vit COrG.u0..2D SESS. Veto of the Provisional Tariff Bill—Mr, Summers. H. of Reps. 
: wor Ww ' { ad | slature This really looks more npa Atrs ’ t body, ed with the high and responsible character of a Rep- 
i } f elf satished ude isa ' ! ed int resentative, Ishal! delight to know andtodo the will of my con- 
e 4 » ‘ oS j rs 1 ; e . 9 
geome D i 4 i vantage ground | er jes a ha i} va here i f the equare yards ue But Isha goto the tenant of the White House 
r al hed fied hecalm, unimpas || parce 1 other les a e cage may require, and of euch to ascertain what their will is IT claym myself to be the organ 
eioned rea 4 icar ' I In this poi rf iy ue evel , itshall be t uty he of their wishes—a character not to be transferred to another. 
w I rd a "1 { ed we ¢ 1 derive > . rt rytor ria i and y d And could I be so far forgetful of the all-giance which I owe 
~AmMU k h te veal respect i | nex # { hem, as to look tor the evidence of their will in the opinions of 
ut } the Chief Magistracy of our country, || ¢ y (lief Magistrate, instead of to themselves, I] should become 
1 a i i i 4 ‘ 4 ‘ d . 7 
i } ¢ } s it may be placed > ; ‘ s uh once unworthy of their confidence, and fit only to be loathed 
< wt pero P . BiaW, Cu " } : l by then 
, t i y this of tl r€ t ( if | eu by Them ; 
Bu 2s a tS} vv : } o . i I i t v Peis i i R = Pre ider says th slo rf 8 law is 
i ice ass . raver ra r, af ener lou t] Ik 1 } Un slates , } g 4 fo: yv th tate the public credit at nces.”? 
rit I is 1 is,aclat texecutive legisla f a. jlations w may also called for y the state o he } Ite crecité nal 
ft } ae 3 yi { remon and universal pecuniary cepres- 
ni eded w Asuri er 8 el rf I perio ( 7 J 
i a . ; Ra har : 1 eae 7 ion and distress. which, let me ask, most loudly calls for the 
' Ww ! L 1 ‘ k WI) Lu i ca 3) ” } ' ¢ ig } " t lic 
! { ! } irely y henetit of the land { the state and condition of the public 
MK t el t y t ‘ 1 c ire \ sHLOV 
ereof ex w t Tt ; ; aot Sserel credit ad finnaces 1 eral Government, or that of the 
: ; rs ee To carry t several State governments? whole debt of the General 
. i rola et ' ava i t . rate : 
Jovernment is less than twenty millions of dollars, while those 
| Ww y worm he Pres a s ' ‘ . ' a areg ‘ y Governn ess than t nty i nl 
1 ray cont I a ‘be peratior of the States are estimated at two hundred millions! The Gov- 
4 ily f ye ‘ 1 ¢ wl e} t » tne 1 pera . . 
44 , ’ t r y the du , i. sie : ; : ernment of the United States is armed with the whole commer- 
« ¥ ve ‘ ' ! t rf Ve ’ Me 
} he a ' Se ( Ww M ; } gial power—esurrendered by the States volun‘arily It may 
te ip t y I ¢ ir e t t ‘ t ; : 
“ t T ' iH i «Bete. lati ! - ue iv duties and collect them to any amount which its necessities 
: aa : ruie rent . , ee i r . Nor ree a derivahl] rom { ‘jo Fi nerce 
ul re 1101 wi n the d who, rin th hy tl ) { require. All the revenues derivable from foreign commerce 
n. we arer 7 sce Pgh : i ot f Se : ne eS ee i a } flow i its isury. lt may borrow money on the credit of 
aoe ; we propose to continue idm fas ! ities, togethe - } ; as aoe enone ; 
; : ; . +} ' ‘ tion Ve have but to speak the word, andthe debt is 
' ' : 7 . A , ! css with the former ra luty, until the | ay of Augus I} a mn. We have bu pea i 
) ! 1 ; 4 rly deny the ¢ ] re er ‘fuses to siz t D1 and tells us tu mity pani . . 
ae of thn i 4 } istam. somewhat. to Pi ~ ) : . ae bes : } : How is it with the States?’ They have but one mode of rais- 
; . 3 e ae I i which “ace u ) ass I, Was t ne Saeed hat of dire “t taxes levied and collected from the 
‘ t y : nny . 2 e bord ersto¢ he sto { fer suct . ’ . ‘ 
: = j with the Pre ‘ aadvi “ ae a \ aoe se : ; f 4 ‘ property of their people " > State debts have been mainly 
: R ; “ent ir ew ave pu ul i great ce = ry incurred in constructing pub impr ments, which now re- 
) ner uble, for “he is advise Suing Jaws t \ tent ; 1} 
} . I ‘ - a . nm lbhenefit « all th ople o 
re shiink from giving t f this question, asi erable the collecti npn der the direction of the & mai or the comms use and benefit of a ve mx yprle of the 
esent self to my mind he I wy the a jwmposed ‘ - United States It is the amount of State indebtedness that at 
: - t vot t reasur ) 1 Gulle | 1 hy ‘ ‘ y F 7 , 
rhus, tt tt er From the foundation of the : 1533 ; , his mome fT rts the cor i i " of the : Intry more : an all 
Q? . other es t *rfenda t seer 1s vil. f da ton e 
G aaa “ saeekele the March, 1833 sang cede (ward eae | he Secretary Bae el ca no ) —_ —s 7 ae 
1 ela v . , ‘otles pp ® . ° iret en 1 OPT pe ne ai ered mMnhused 8 
ut jaws | , : ! } Treasury himself 1s not ¢ © Presiden pinior 1 that nn Oe eh path ieihoe tion ta anin i healt! con 
0 eign rlations, ao far \ ed for ad raloren it least. 1 it f } ulvise In report upo , ~ ites are as efler ua Brent ae oe eee ; ae n 
a | it auc t ase! on the ef ‘ he { a hed dition of the finances and credl e General Government, as 
i rf tt nd i There is migle ex ¥ i lt 4 oft Hays 2 if placed ini v reasur The people of the States are the 
‘ 1a y law ( ret a he int ce . eee e | 1 2 f f the United State what i s them, affects the na 
rf at the po i jes ul \ Y nova atte ’ } € Nh. 
rv— mi) is entirely a var : ’ 1, preset : : Ar if ‘ ia small increas { ( imports should 
” ; : eaten ee . . listributior ie . } 
V feature I e law Iku mir sec] that r assess eau 1 la »> ben \ : ' ye rendet sary ry 1 us ! oft preceeds of the 
wt asa parti mpr e, wi theacti f d ' w medifving th tof ' . public lan where isthe evil which will ensue? It is, in that 
7 e : : - . try, OF puss s it la n ying Vv We : } raf the mt ¢ lirect tayeran e 
i considerat heat the manutacturir eres ee 1 stioned whether anv ad valorem duties ' ‘ ' case, tin i: ing of th :; : 1 e ec axes on the people 
take duttes laid with an eye me icala 1 ic he 30:h day of June The langua een exnli by the S Gover mee whiel ao way Must a tee 
the Government,” so fa is amou Na ’ re esou Iie here quetes from the rf s I have already vive i in excal I ase ‘ ’ c = | " ! iS on fon os the 
zreed, Dy Way of augment n pron we h rev- anid add and itis further dec , that se muchot any othe: indir ct taxes, In t _—_ nae ay rt on foreign goods, which 
enue standard would afford, tha iSN¢ he duty, the value act. ag is inconsistent with that act shall be, and is, repealed me need pay who do not choose, 
he goods in our ow rt will f ue wicludes freiet the ew which I have given these acts be correct, and The President’s 1 rround for a suspension of the distribu- 
f the vi hi ave § ie Pi 
Insurances, ¢ yah 1 adopted tn iteu of the foreign vaiue in which the head of the Treasury Department fully tion law is, that itis called for “by the critical posture of our 
At this period, as [have alre remarked, there were no n what acondit 10 Of the Presider various foreign relations.”? This is the alarm bell, which is 
force, OF In eXistence, mich had y relation to the reve sof Yesterday was ri occasion. If the Secretary of the Navy urges 
wie or manner of arriving at a | valuation of imported || Jung The : ring that after that day all duties ul largement of our maritime force to “one-half 
goola for the reason, simy me e principle of a home shall be laid on the value of the goods at the port of entry, and the the largest naval power in the world,” the rea- 
valuation had never, up to that ime, heen incorporated into that rulesand regulations for ascertaining this value shall “be son assigned is “the critical posture of our foreign affairs.” If 
our revenue systen 5 prescribed by law,”’ is this dav in force. The law of (882 is unusually large appropriations for the army are r quired, the 
a rune nen 7 St Eanes Comes thin Ott OF TEES, the 38 eection © repealed, and no “rules and regulations” for collecting in the same cause is assigned. When we attempt to lessen the num- 
hich provides as | we | wmodeare “prescribed by law’’—the President having re- ber of our diplomatic agents abroad, it is objected to, on the 
And fron 1 afer iy | aforesaid, e 80th day fused to concur with usin providing for that difficulty, even eround that our foreign affiirs are in a critical condition. Ina 
of June, 184 e duties required to be paid by law on goods forone month = Are any duties legally collectable, at this mo word, this “critical posture of our foreign relations” is ‘‘the 
wares, and er . shall assessed upon the value ment, if, indeed, there be at this time any existing duties? Is man of all work” of this administrati n. Now, for some months 
thereof at the portof entry where the same shall be entered, there any Jaw this day in existence which authorizes their col past, the harsh notes of war had seeme 1 to have died away—the 
under such) regulations as may be prescribed by law.’ “tion? I gentlemen point it out It is not venturing dark specks on our horizon Kad « isappeared, and the thoughts 
Now. it nian to me that no plain taan, who would give his much to predicta fruitful harvest of litigation, and the loss of of all seemed turned on pe ace The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
own t . ir play ' Ta iMicu te in arriving at the age sums to the treasury. from this unwarrantable course of vania, (Mr. C. J Incerso_i]—who, some time ago, like Sem- 
nind ia ld have y hk i neg t the : a opr am 99 
I . his te Ind aki os yaid i : the Chief Magistrate pronuius, had a voice which was “‘sull for war’’—said, the other 
neaning ol i Aneuace ndepence Yt any ( n scon : = 5 : : b Ss x : co . z - 
struction, beyond i is, would he say that it referred So tar, [have confined my examination to the Presidenvs first day, (rather in a complaining mood that it should be so.) that 
: . sate ineaila i Biggh a aa a ae objection to the ! that “it suspends, or, in other words, abro- all prospect of war had passed off; that Lord Ashburton had, in 
Oo lawe are: hich phe (nn ) pre . ° 4 : z : - A Fi 2 
scribed.” or “which mav t eafter) prescribed?’ Would he cates, the act of 1833. commonly called the compromise act; some way or other, contrived to dispe!all thoughts of war, and 
n * say hat aA t evidently I la if ture jeg) lati i } and to the proposiuons which he discusses in connection with to infuse among us One universal senument of peace and tran- 
é that ef Vide i utnre legislation? dd 1 H p 
: . } ad >manilr y nhiect the hi . Shae 
i co é remaining objection to t} ) uillity 
hat the regulations under which tl asaresinent Was be 0 His secor ana } oe : ' ha se . “ 
ma je, wel oft i I ei by law?) But when such a to the proviso, which he understands as designed This state of things, I trust, willcontinue. Of one thing Iam 
*. t { presert vy W rll I 3 i l ] , ) 
one wet infor Lj add t view of tl act at ; ” mor > the distribution of the | roceeda of the public lands very sure—that, if we are likely to get into a war with any body, 
‘ thiorr Gaiio ( 3 ’ he at Ss . , 7 5 . $ . 
that thisy Vision Wasa new i 1 that all we anspension of the law for distributing the proceeds of the Jand fund cannot be Jooked to as a source from which we 
wo is ‘ vat ‘ y ’ Lile < , 99 ; ° ‘ © 7 ic 
former ee the t | la to rewulating aasers the public lands” he “regards as indispensable.’? are to derive any great aid tothe treasury. It is in times of 
mer | s on ( vk e to regulating assesa- , ? : : ss : . 
ments on the 1 . eat u , is tein ; coures } Let us look a little into the reasons urged for the suspension, peace and qinet that emigration goes on, and the sales of public 
1 1 ne to e v ue ¢ ’ é i at, ( irse 7 f . 
there were in existe n the 2d Marc! reculations or, in other words, the abrogation, of a law which the President lands are fruitiul. 
vat ' € ut) ~ta art elu i 9 : . . i. 
for a home valuation; a when | ed. as he himself warmly recommended to us at the last session, and But, “above all,’’ is the suspension of the land bill required 
shesigalle ; : : . ™. * } ‘ Ps sstiam e fat ’ 
would, from an examination of the and debates of the which he signed and approved “by that most sacred of all duties, “public faith.” 
Congres 1833, that the supj x ol suct tulations bya In the first place, he says, “this measure (suspension of dis When, how, by whom, and to whom, has the public faith 
mng 20 . Mal le } 5 mn reg on t é - . a cans c < a a : 
future ‘ezislature was ker Fant -ontemplated at that time ‘| tribution) isin my judement, called for by a large number, if been pledged?) Whence does it derive its sacred character? 
i t ‘ i ss ’ etl ‘ i i tac \ , ° a cr ’ . ” r - r 7 > 
could any remainine doubt vest on his mind asto. the true i: | nota majority, of the people of the United States.” What the || Have we gaugedour honor toa foreign government, and are we 
tent and meaning of these word such reauiation: ast evidence may be ofthe popularopinion and wish on ths subject, || now about to disgrace ourselves in the eyes of the whole civil. 
; i a ' ‘ ‘ ‘ au) ‘ = ¢ : : ' er =, QS o 
be prescribed by law {It won to me that no exposi which the President hasin his possession, he Coes not inform ized world, by a violation of our moastsolemn engagement? Such 
) 8cCtlo v ‘ we , Hal? ‘ S 1 , 4 eriticg sith . 
sae etl atat ech r che ) 44 make ite men us. General Harrison and himeelf were both open and avowed wouldappear to be our critical position, frem the language of 
it ' ait Fy at wal S 





more clear and explicit nits own unaided phra 
eeology | 
lhave heard it intim2t wever, that @e 9:h section of } 


the act of Mth July, 1832, is relied on as a law already pre 








acnmbing “rules and t ifrons, and thal to the authority of 
thia section the act ol 1833 had reference A very brief ex 
amination will show that there is nota shadow of reason for 
any such suppesi i 

The actof 1832 is ¢ fan “Acttoalier and amend the } 
several acts Impesing yon imports.”? Iti et present 
ing anew tart of du anda revision of former acts en the 


same subdject ; some few are ad 


Most ot he luties are 10 fl 


valorem duties. Like a vious acts, wh ver ad valorem j} 
duties are provide he estima f duty is directed to be |! 
on the foreign value Phe 7 f nong other things, |! 
enacts, that- 

“In all cases where there or ull be, in | osed any ad va- | 


dy merchandise, 








lorem rate of duty any 3, Wares, or 
imported into the UU 1 States, it hall be the dutv 
of the colle yr, withi vho t th came shall he | 
imported or entere:|, to ¢ » the actual value thereof, at tl 
time purchased, and pla f which the same shall hav | 
been imported) l States be appratsed, estimated, |] 
and ascertained 
TheSth sect on of this act zivesa rity (othe appraisers to |] 
examine, on oath, “th vier, M1 r. ¢ sitnee, or other 
person,” with a view of c ! he true va at i| 
“timeand place where | Vhe Ort jon, is |} 
supposed to be relied o : 's advisers, and to |] 
which reference has made, is ws i} 
“hat iw shall be re duty « he Secretary of the Treasury || 
under the direction of the Presi tof the United States. fro: 1} 
time to time, to establish such rules and regulations, not incor | 
sistent with the laws of the lI i States, as the President «{ 





the United States shall think proper, to secure a just, faithful, 


distributionists in the canvass of 1840. The land question was 
everywhere, so far as I have information, a prominent topic ot 

1 So far, then, as a presidential election is indicative 
of popular sentiment on any particular measure, the result of 
that canvass may be cousidererl as evidence of approval, on 
the part of tt The present Congress, 
elected, i tto himself, and coming direct fiom 
people, presented a majority for the bill, and has stand by 
when it has been atta So far, 
the popular 





diecussion. 


peoy of distribution 


nart, subsequer 


1e e, 








ianevery occasion since, 
the 





. as members of Congress are expo ents of 









will. the people are forthe law. We have heard of no great 
of the people to announce their diseatisfactiry 

Where are the memorials and peutions coming uy 

from the constituent body, asking either the suspension or re 
peal of the law? We hear of none. Doer the voice of th: 
public press call for its suspension, in the name and on beha 
of a dissatisfied people?) No. Whence, then, is this epinior 


of the President derive’, “that a large number, if not a major 
ity of the United States, call for the suspensioi 
oft this measure?” 

But by what right, 1 demand, the Ex 
“Te the position which he holds towards us; ai 
lareatoa in this House of Representatives, wl 

1 Thad tho 


’ 
if the peo 


is it, that the head of 





ecutive rses 


our tous 











the will of the people is ightthat we, who are elect 
e peonle as their immediate Representatives and agents, 
ir business, responsible to them at short intervals, anil 
in constant communication with them, were the true exem 


plars of popular opinion; that we, in the paseage of laws, a 
ption of Measures, Were to present to the Fxecutive t 
embodied opinion of the constituency; that we were the cha 


the a 





nel through which that branch of the Government was to arriv 
at the popular w thut the President, forsooth, notanly re 
fuses to acquiesce in the public wishes, thusexpressed, but 

sumes todictateto the people’s Representatives what the pec 


nle desire, and what they do not 


j lesire. As for myself, Trepu 
diate utterly this new doctri 


ne, Bo long as I remain in this 





the message. 

How is this matter of alleged faith and covenant? At the 
last session of Congress a bill passed this House distributing 
the net proceeds of the public lands among the several States 
of the Union, in the ratio of their representation in Congress 
under the sixthcensus. Inthe Senate, an amendment to the 
hill, in the shape of a proviso, was adopted, declaring that, 

| wherever a rate of duty higher than 20 per cent. ad valorein 

should be imposed on foreign importations, distribution should 
cease during the continuance of such duty. Upon the return of 
the bill to this House, the amen 'ment was concurred in, re- 

Inetantly, (by the Whig portion efit at least,) andonly from the 

belief thatit was necessary to secure the passage of the bill in 

No one then, more than now, supposed that the 

duty of 20 percent. weuld raise money sufficient for the expen- 
ditures of the Government. No one, however, in agreeing to 
theamendmentof the Senate, thus, as it were, forced upon our 
loption, supposed that he was binding himselfin an agree. 
ment not to vote thereafter for a removal of the restriction so 
butan example of ordinary legislation. One 





the Senate. 








It w 
branch of the Legislature, finding it impracticable to secure 
the pa re of a billin the shape most preferable to itself, 
agrees to take the measure in the modified form proposed by 
the other branch, relying on the future for change of views 

i! and opinions. and the consequent restoration of the enactment 

to the form desired, 

At asubsequentsession of Congress, a bi!l removing the ef- 
of the previous amendment receives the assent of both 
branches, andthe law isto that extent altered. Is thisa breach 
“of public faith?’ Itis no more so than the change or repeal 

{)} ofany other general law the people, through their repre- 

|} sentatives. adopted the original law. The people, through the 

1} same ager cy, propose to alter this law. Ifa breach of faith is 
involved in the proposition. i is faith and agreement among 
themselves, and of which no other party has a right to com: 
pain. 


impored s 
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trine isto prev are we Constantly 
ting violati of tbe puslie tanh. At the last session, Ce 3 
passed a general bankruptiaw. it miglit be with much move 
plausibility inaintained that, by this measure, the public J i 


Was pledged to the ce i i 
them tn tuat to uistered to them. Yet, at the 
present session, who hesitated to vote a repeal of that law, be 
cause of any supposed obiigauunof public faith! “Phe fact te 
the principle sought to be iatroduced here has nu applicau 
wiiatever Mf this kind 

Butthe President’s objection to this bi! 
continues distribuuion, notwithstanding the imposition or Con 
nuance of a higherrate of duty than 20 per cent, Is in truth 
without any foundation whatever, as I shall endeavor to show 
Tt ig very evident to my mind, that he hasenurely misc 
ceived the object and legal et o the bill 
His couree of remark in the message isapplicable to the pro 
Viso a8 Lt originally passed the House of Representatives, but 
not atall to this part of the billas amended by 
as it finally passed. 

He says: “duules above 20 per ceut. are proj 
and yet the proviso li the disimlouuon act 18 disregar( 
proceeds of the sales are to be distributed on the Ist of August; 
be enacted exceed 2U per 


or Closses 





sheuid be adu 


to Cases 


on the ground that i 








ol the proviso 











the Sena te, abd 








80 that, while the duties proposed to | 
cent., no suspension of diswibuiion to the States is permilied 
totake place’ Again: “the bill assumes that a distribution of 
the proceeds of the public lance is, by existing laws, to be made 
on the Ist day of July, 1842, notwithstanding there has been an 
imposition of dulieson Imports exceeding 20 per cent. up to 
that day, and dtreci6 itto be made on the Ist day of August.’ 

By the act of September, 541, distribuuon is to cease when 
duties are imposed over 20 per cent. Tanall waive the ques 
tion whether, in fact, this bill, which simply stops th 
ing scale of duties ata parucular point, poses any new duues 
atall. Taking it thé loes, and that, therelore, distribution 
is to cease, by virtue of the act of 1841, while such higher duty 
exisis, | maintain that, in this particular, the proviso to the 
bill now objected to doves not affect distribution, except as Lo 
time. The proviso is in these words. 


“ Provided, That the distribution of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands, authorized and directed by the act 
on the 4th day of September, '81!, entitled, &c., shall be, and 
the same 18 Rereby suspended-and postpo.ed until the let day 
of August, 1842; and the said act of the 4h of September, 184], 
shall be no otherwise or further afiected or moditied, than 
merely to postpone to the sail Ist day of Seprember next the dis- 
tribution of said proceeds directed by that act to be made on the 
Ist day of July, 1842, anything in this act, or the said ac 
4th of September, 1541, to the contrary notwithstanding ’ 

Now, eir, does this proviso effect what the Presiieut sr 
poses it dues? Ile deciares that it requires distribution to be 
made on the Ist day of August next, whether, in the mean tine, 
a higher rate of duty than 20 per cent. has been imposed or not, 
and that, therefore, it is a repeal of the proviso to the act of 
1841. Sir, it does no such thing. The whole operation of this 
clause is to postpone any distribution which can take place (if 
any can take place under the act of September, i541) on the 
Ist of July, 1842, to the Istof August, 1842. It the previous 
part of the bill imposes a rate of duty which, under the law of 
1841, would defeat the July distribution, it will equaily defeat 
the August distribution, herein contemplated. ‘Lhe proviso 
does not change the condition on which the continuance of dis- 
tribution depends. It leaves the effect of a 20 per cent. duty 
precisely where it would be without this proviso, and simply 
provides that any distribuiion which couid take place in Jaly 
shal! be suspended unui August. It proclains on its face that 
the act of September, 1541, “shail be no otherwise or further 
affected or mcdified;”’ and yet the President gives to ic the 
of removing entirely the 20 per cen 
1841, and of requiring disiribuuen 
tol 

That it did not rem 


uesceliul- 






of Congress passed 





Ol the 











efiect 
linitation in the act of 
made without regard 


ta be 


ye this lit 





nitation was my only objectior 





to the Senate’s amendment. The por 4 as li passed e 
House, did remove it. When it came tu us thus altered 
it was with the greatest reluctance Tl myaell to ve 

it. IT was unwilling to leave distribution for a moment, if 
could be avoided, to the suspending process of (he act of IN4 

T thought we ou lis this very bill, to cu sc trom the 20 


percent CUGUIUOCKH. 
As I have already ren { 
ident has not atiended listinwiion between the bil! as i 
passed this House, and the form i! finally assumed. On tte 
passage through this body, it probably aturacted his attention 
He may have examined it under the influence of that uatortu 
nate and unfounded opinion which seems to have taken posses 
sion of him—that we are engaged here in a course of hosti 
legislation towards him, and of cunil rickery and lege: 
main to entrap him. With euch impression 
possibly he accounted for, u arned theory 


irked, Lthink it ob 


LO tie 


Vieus t! 


the Pre 








, lis ¢ 





pron the it 






































cipal advocate tn this House, the genteman trom 

setts, [Mr. Cusnine,} and which was explained by 

plicable to the Wihug party, in a circuler to his con 

the close of e last session, } he follawing chast pie, a 
euphoneous phraseology: “Their {his} mind, domina‘ed ry i 
sophism andl having pred, is the ru Ol thet [| his}a 

the theory of deu ) i ison, anil se uluificar whict 
IC Imp lies, | hat they issue the sa 
rule as app! 

But, sir, the action of the President, lu whateversouree oriei 
nating, has had the eflect leaccomplish that whieh h ems te 
have been Most anxious ¢ void, He urges tha str.bu 
shall be suspended. Pr te led for, by allt welch y cor 
erations setout in his message, ana to W T have ealy 
versed. Well, we sent hing a bil whiel ording to ow 
belief, did raise duties beyond 2U per cent; and, therefore, w 
necessar!!y, uader the law of ISiL, lave is} lists 
Yot he puts his vetoon tha bill; thus leavin he 2 per ¢ \ 
alone in operation, and ef cours saving cisiribu ; 
turbe!. Yes, sir,on ibis verv d ie dst da J 1) 
distribution takes efi under tt i ddl Mh 
States is noW a comp ete and Vested magi, u rt ; i 
agen's will be upon you for th rest Ive quiatas v 
knock at the door ot th easuly,a emand the money 
you hive prom Land b youlbee pay. J 
be din hand Hlere is your jaw, your caveu | 
IIow now ts that “niost sacre all duties, pu fa 
redeeined and discharge!? 

So far as the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands t 
the Siates Is concerned, | rejoice thatitis se. TI go for that 


great measure, because I believe it is the disposition of the pub 


lic domain most in accordance with the epirit and! 


evisions of 





a 


0 





ann ——$——$$—$—$___——— 


f the Provisional Tarif’ Bill—Ar. 








rieina: al roti it u er which it Is held by Une 
Grencre! fyovernme:s.t; because moneys Which Wil De hus 
evoted he ust ithe State Goveruments will, In that way, 
{ t vera I ve ill Ve vee 3, hii islaininie 
tid eal ad pl ery ! e Whole an Dy 

ippr li xclusively 0 the Govert me United 
late Cause, by Unis application of the fund you adopt the 
ily scheme by wich tts benehts can be broug home to the 
peo} inselves, by retievi hem, In every State, from di 
rect taxauon, to the extent of the share which the States re- 
pectively receive; and because, finaly, we thereby withdraw 
rem eun o! the Federa! Government a vexed, agita 
erness, supplying, year 

n, and the most truittul 


t, on this im- 
Of Opinion between 
ch brought 

















pretence that we mistook 
ents on thisst lege w on the bank 

que Why, sir, it has bcen eve timated that we passed 
huis i wit! e distribullon f >in it, Knowing that the 
en id not approve any act continuing the disuwibution, 
yunistemily with lis expreseed opinion; { hi O, Wasa 
scheme to “head him.’ So far as Lam cor ~ i deny that 
he Presi his triends have any warrant for throwing this 
npulaion On me 1 voted tor the bill in good faith. That i 
would meet his approvai I could not doubt, trom a tI had 
Be acd kuown of his previous opinions. In his age at 
he opening of the extra session, he had recommended and 
urged the passage ofthe law It scemed to be one of his favor 
Ife measures. tie Was % then restratued by the condition of 
the treasury; for we ound it empty In the same messace he 


f th land 








recommends distribution of ja tund tothe Staies, and 
loans ol raouey for the General Govert Now, it must be 
pended, because money suffic reasury cannot be 








tlevying duties above % 





what were the injions of the President before coming 
into ofhce, on this question? My colleague fiom the Bedtoid 
istrict, | N Goce } some days since, examined fully the 





the Virginia House of Delegates in 
y that bedy with so much 


proceedings of 


and the vt 





solutions adopted | 





















ul ity, Instructing the Senators and requesting the Repre- 
€ vea from that 8 in Congress to vote for distributing 
he land 1 | amo States. The President was then a 
meniber of the Hou f Delegates. He was chairman of the 
committee, and iramed the report tmaade by it, in which the 
Whole ground is covered, both asto the authority and policy of 
the neasuie » resolutionsand portions of the report have 
been read by my colleague Ishall not detain the House by re- 
peatingthem. But T hold in my hand a copy of the speech 
made on that eccasion by Mr. Tyler in the House of Delegates, 
printed at the ume in the Richmond papers, end evid tly writ 
ten out with care by himeelf. IT beg to call the attention of the 
House to some extracts from that speech, and w eave it to 


others to decide how far we had any ground, from the senuments 
then expressed by him, to anticipate the position he has now as- 
sumed upon this subject. 

Having adverted to the unequal expe 
hv the General Government, and arrived 
he only mode by which Virginia could secure an equal partici 
pation in their benefits was by insisting on a distribution of the 


proceeds of the public lar he employs the following 


liture of the revenues 
atthe conclusion that 








Jan- 
ruage 


ted to this course by other considerati 





nseqna'ly 
equally 
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imperative Phe State owes a debt already of hine millions of 
lollars, ¢ cted tor her own improvements,and her great 
works are vel but scarce begun From whence is she to 
obta e means of meeting the annual Interest on this debr, 
and he nece iry funds in future to carry out her eys- 
en ule policy? Are we urarmsin apathy, under 
ite or shall we, with this load of debt upon us, and 
x} hiure betore us, say nothing?- or. if we speak 
I ha reque othe Government, in the language of 
iV ) ontinue its Career Oi extravagance; a1 
\ ! fo servarity se wi minister the 
Cove | rave. and reverend rn Wwe 
t ‘ eendiclv ov ed the tern I 3] made 
v the t that ¥ E ex] lisures are Vv Wy rf th 
Co tuuion, and are unequal, partial and unju t 
Represeata f Virg 3 you nds, a to | 
yon in the exercise of y will.’ Teanr of 
those by whom Iam surrounded,” 
Ile then asks | 
“How are we to obtain our just proportion of this expendi- 
And answeis the question himself, as follows } 
‘There is but one course ie her (the Sta f Virginia) to | 
pur and that is to demand her equal proportion of the pi | 
ceed he public lands. Uere isa fund held in commonfor | 
he benefit of ail the Sta the dee leclare, aud | 
non » decides, that Cor { restrained 
t Cor u ( e acquis are, for the 
i Go-ernme ‘ ! 1 ! lands in ¢ 1} 
er ofaty t for those » al oT | 
' Y eG t It } nm ttme rus to u | 
our cia | ruled; ne rising from | 
eon | 
This, Mr. 8 f e pretty good ution doc. fg 
l wat Ins of mm thre Lolt yf 
Con \ hoof which t 1] ippealed 
ha pauthtes, and teu i j wiv att Her 
ry V ' € iconstl ion and those | 
emplated Cle her rights under the deed of | 
i y , i pa t he Governme were all 
f 1 nthe G nent hel ed Sa 
in 1 itd ka ¢haractarios 
N y es are 
is re press ‘ ' t! \, 
= ' \ ' 
! i } reel » 
y t ie t {a ve buise tiie i 
' ney Gugti lor ove without exercising 
sown means ol rai f a little yond what he, Mr. 
Dyte inks he ouct >be ve edt oO 
A change of positior e change of oy 
mo Mer. Tytes irgioia Legisia- 
ture, to feel ber wants ar He haa, in the 
course of cvents, become the head of 
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H. of Reps. 
nel Lhe Ss now t \ Ing Orel eLoat the J 
revenue wilt the “irustee’?’ can lay ids on, I ‘ 
hose of the ev@fuig? rust, 
Bu Mr. ‘Vyier then urged disti i } 
erations which I have alreauy a | at 
pe i W Ul mrt Lhe i 
meressst 1 a i he proce i 
sales of the publte lands ami ‘ Slates, and al law 1 
become permanent, the States wi aveas ice oi revenuy, cer 
tain and unftalling, to meet the interest annually accruing on their 
debts, and to ald In redeemmeg the pvancipeal Confidence 
State Operauions will be the consequence New value will be 
imparted to their stocks, which will instantly rise in the mar 
ket.”? : 
Aud lL suppose it is equally certain that tht 
Wiilaepr 23 State stocks 1 bei 


any elevation they may hay 














! ge ol the discret y « 
“confidence In State operations,’ by sustaiuimg 
State stocks, that we improve the tinane al t 
General Governinent as effectually as by dit supplies of rev 
enue. Why, then, in the present condi of State credit, should 
we sirtke @ blow sull further to depr 
Mr. Tyler cise! es, also, the probable effect of distribution 
mn the compromige act, and declaces that. i he thought itwould 
disturb that measure, he would 1 é oT on. He 
then goeson to show that this cannot Yany | y, hap- 
pen-- that (ivy are separate and ind measures. The 
compromise bil prov ides that “due be laid tor an eco- 
nomical acrinistvauen of the Government Mr. Vyler was 
himself inthe Senate of the United States when the compro 
nise bill passed. In speaking of thie act, in connexion with 
} bil, before Cougress at the same session, he says 





ned inthe com 
ofl y Congrers; 


at the moment of the 


metti 
yuldthey bave been Uioug 
land biil wae, 


the fact is, that the pussage 








of the compromise act, in the PresidenUs pocket. So far as 

Congress was concerne the proceeds of the sales had been 

disposed of by whatonly wanted the signature of the Pregient 

to become alaw — tlow, then, can the compromise act be made 

many way deper lent on any aisposiuon to be eo! they; ub 
as 





lic lands. 


How, now, cau heobject t 


sts the Compromire a 


» distribution, on the ground that it 
all 
Ic is pertectly weil known that 


rress hand jn hand, and were expecter 


these two bills passed Con 








: l col tuite togetuel 
the great seheme of compro t Presid nt (Genera- 
Jacks ) signed the tariffact,and kept the land bill nihis pos 


session until alter the acjouragment of Congress, thereby ce 


feating 1t by what has since been called the “pocket veio.”’ Lad 
he returned the bill to Congress, wih bis objections, 1 has al. 
ways been said that it would have passed by the constitutional 


majority of two-thirds, 
The g 


course of liisTren 


entleman from South Carolina, {| 
arks, sought to revivea ¢ 
be fixed on the Whig party at tl tra 
under the inf t of agreat leader, whe had 
his wishes, and they were executed by his tollowere 
great dictator was aitempted to be made responsible 
thing r omitted t I do not notic 

for the purpose of defending ether Mr. Clay or the 
tion of the House trom the imputa 
Neither he nor they need a le 
do I advert 
around the 


Ruert.} in the 
atie injpled to 
they were 
ul to Indicate 
The 
lor every 

remark 
Whig por 
led to be conveyed 
from such a char 


any tresh ljaurela to bind 


urge 





session 





nenc 






done, 0 » DE cone. 





AtlOn Witer 


lence 





It in order * rhe 
rows of the 








iiusiiious statesman and patriot who 



































has so recently ret i Ot m the public counci's of his e¢ untry 
to the shades of pr iT t The praises of men, and the tray 
pings of office, can thing to his fame. 

In thissaime speech of Mr. ‘Pyler, delivered in the Virginia 
Legisiature, in 1839, there is, however, a tence which T will 
read, r avillustrative of the 1 ‘ancy of opinien, both 
isto men and pr which are too often found to charac 

Ze poiilclat } King Of the compromise act of 
1R33 Hle say 

‘In my deliberate i hee W } eman who could 
have arrested t ‘ pee at g i that man was Henry 
Clay It rarely happens, Mr. Spea tgittec, and 
talented and 4 atbbotj ’ ‘ i t 3 uj m the pare ot 
history In Characte brivebille ‘ i (ui, sir, it to 
have rescued his country mecivil war—i! to have preserved 
the Constitution Lion fro } avd of total wreck, consti 
tute any ground Vi ing undying name among 
men, thendo I believe i as nv bimself that high re- 
nown. Ispeak whet fd ow ; f ] was an actor inthe 
scenes Of that peri period. Wi lie rosé in that Senate 
cl his hand« ve branch of peace, 1, who 
h euvy was before, envied bim. J was 
proud of him as my fellow-cou ian, and still prouder 

at the slashes of Tianover. writin limits of my old dis- 
trict, gave him bir 

Mr. Speaker, tt tYe ev port this speech which 
‘ he peter " at I ha li ructive to ue, but 
Lhave ocen; ter , Vv e with this review. He 
aprie in¢ House of Delegates not to exam 

e this asa party esl lie rr ed If ae a great ques- 

j hich Vi ia a } in abning interest, far 
above all the party strifes et Hie tells thern ‘‘that 
Genera! da ) ropose iaon—Mr. Van Buren con- 

m l Virg Racce t I ton,’ [her poruon of 

' lena ! ey ' bat f f it body would 

i ( ue ! “tate, if they hesitated 

» demand the pass fs hands of Con ress, pro- 

ih perma vy forthe d ,otthe land fund to the 


Tyler, may be 


e ' t y Ep hea and 
¢ e } 1 % 1540, at numerous 
' \ \ ) 
buy Mr. yee i ve made © position 
! | Ke at I 
’ f P en 
‘ , t! > ¢ r i 
4 é to apyret fa velo 
m 1 N hat there a , 
st ' ; 5 y Presid nm hie 
} 3 ! 

es:ag v 1 ature flom = th 

1 f peru ' ® ’ pink the expe 

enev an eces Vy ¢ paseinig remain unchanged by 
inything coptained in tie Mess 1 ehall therefore voie, as 
I have te‘ore dune, for its passa with the full know/e ‘ge 
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however, that i will notre ve the mslilutional majority 
wo-thirds, and that ilreauy a dead propositoy I 
however, discharge my duty as a Representative, a 

ne KErcise I “OW igines eavine t 

i its Geleal hosen t ssume 


SPEECH OF MR. BARNARD, 


OF NEW YORK 


Jn the House f feepres Lalive J / 6, ls4:2- 


The tariff bill | COr lerat 
Mr. BARNARD addressed the mmiultes 


lows: 


Mr. CHairRMAN Iiaving a Government to mai 





tain and support, which ts thought to be worth 
serving, and which, iike all similiar establishme 
requires pecuniary means tosustain it, itis our 
and duty to look around us and see how 

means of support are to be obtained and sup; 
Happily, on thi ubject—-from what urce 
necessary revenue ot the Government shall be 
rived—there is scarcely a difference of opinior 
least the difference of opinion ts too slig | 
occasion of any serious difheulty Phere aret) 


indeed, and many of them, who maintain that 


ic iandas 





avails of the pul 
the treasury, from Which they were divet 


the land law of the last session; but, when we 





engaged in a solemn inquiry concerning the mean 


{ raising twenty-seven or twenty-eight milli 
dollars for the present uses of the Governinent 


work is not quite done when we have discove! 





a source [rom which We may, pi y ea 
million—for that is understood to be the utm« 

tent of the net proceeds of the public lands the 
ent year; and they are ite likely to be les 
stead of more, for the year to come If those 
are insisting so earnestly on these prece 

be applied to the support of Government shou 
eratified in this strong desire—and they f 


believe that the credit, and hon 
the country depend upon it—-it wi 





ference of the enormous amount of one and « 
i 





on the average rate of 


half per cen 


to be imposed on imports, supposing that to be 





means of revenue mainly relied on. For the 
poses of my present argument, therefore, | 
Jay this notion of bringing c to e treasul 
proceeds of the publi lands wholiy out of my 


ideration. 


There are those also--but these are very rare 
who maintain, as matter of abstract theory and of 


speculation, that the true source of revenue 


Government is direct taxes or excises. Nobody, 
however, so far as 1 know, presents or propos 
J t 


any plan, in fact, for raising 
these modes; and it will be time enough 
about it when any such plan shall be offered 


present, therefore, we may conclude that it 
point conceded on all hands, that the means of 
port for Government are to be derived exclusi 
rr nearly so, from duties on imy {t inpay 
deed be Safely asse! 1 th 4 val 


ipanel revenue will wked 1! cK 
for long years to come, t Uppy the Government 


in time of peace 


We are, then, to look 1 imposts f - 


1 1 +} ‘ 
nowhere else; and ie fi questiol vii 
gesis 1tseif is, how much revenue do we wan 
his subjeet 1 shall take t estimatl ot the 


mittee of Waysand Means. We want about twer 


four millions of dollars for the expenses of the 
ernment—wohich Is some tl! ( j iy mt 7] 
than the average yearly expenses ot the G 


ment under Mr. Van Buren; and we war 


ihree anda half millions more pay inlerest 
the public debi, and make a ki fund f 
rincipal: altogett we wan { } 
three years, ah aveTage reve \ ; twenty 
and a half millions. I will n ay that the 
! es of Government may not be taurther red 
though I will say that I have no ex; ation « 
orl And if there | any 2g 1 h ! ( 
pa wlio thinks that these expel \ ( 
1} reduction, fe im bring torwa is ¢ 

I \ not oO Lik reners ) l ¢ 
ment and reduction, when we ar raved in 
viding the ways and means; b i I b] 
tlemen are nol s sf vitl he ¢« 

Secretary ol the T wy nad 1 ( muy 
Wa na M. ans } pel [ ( 

the H USE then 2) is t r pial bu 


however, I shall regard the amount I have 


} t} 


as the least sum which the Government requi 


Barnard. 
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mething 
i half millions, and are equa 





> than three a 


» paid on more than 13 millions of import 


] will take millions, which are, in effect, 


evenue in either 











to diminish Importations gre 








per cent. on one huadred and seven millions of im- 
ports, would yield thirty-two millions anda quarter, 


1 nly,Ol¢g revenue enoughto cover expenses, 
lrawbacks, &c., and leave us twenty-seven and a 
milli net. England realized in 1840 a net 

nue from imports of one hundred and eight 
mith of dollars, which was about 66 per cent., 
rage, on the amount of i imports -the duties 
uving from nominal to900 per cent. Ifsuch du- 
es in England are not prohibitory or defeated by 
mugeling, | do not think the rate of duties we pro- 


airman, the result of our caleulations and 
e must raise twenty- 





( A 

even and a half millions out of seventy-one mil- 

lions of imports; and this would require an aver- 

age duty of 39 per cent. Now, gentlemen on vari- 
yus sides particulal y those who representthe col- 
n-growing inter in the South, and those who 


‘present the staple of Democracy in the North— 
object strenuously to protective duties; but they will 





see, inthe view of the subject already presented, 
that if we are have duties on imports at all, as 
he means ot raising revel ue, and enough for the 
supportof Government, it isa very difficult matter 
whelly to avoid protection It is a favorite policy 


with them to have a Jevel ad valorem duty on all 





port they are for equaliiv and levelling. But 
( i! me abatements t ll levelling doctrines, 


which those who advocate them are forcedto admit, 
uid, indeed, are sometimes the first to insist upon. 

; he plan of hori- 
we have taken 
goods subject to 





lrawbacks, and the articles which, from necessity, 
must be admitted under light duties. This opera- 

i course swells vastly the rale per pent. 
which the remainder of the imports must bear, in 
order to give us the requisite return. If these gen- 


tlemen could place their favorite equal duty on the 
whole one hundred and seven millions of imports, 


including specie and other things which must be 





free, and covld at the same time refuse 2'l draw- 
backs, and also collect anything on artieles 
now coming in, and which must come in, if at all, 

ler jig) why, an average duty of 27 per 





cent. would yield the required amount of revenue, 
"Taking out the free goods, 30 pel cent. would be 
necessary to zive the like amount of revenue. Af- 
t a further allowance for gcoods subject 
ks, the duty must be raised to 35 per 
finally, when we have got all the rev- 
out of articles which will bear only a 
moderate duty, the dnty on the remaining amount 
of imports must come up to 39 percent. So far, 
; this higher duty may operate tor protection, 


if kept at a dead level, would indeed give 








protection in many cases, but would prove mis- 
e} ievous and destructive in some thers—so far,a 
protective polieyv resul neces arjly from the sys- 
m of duties on imports. and must by common con- 
ent. Gentlemen cannot escape it; though, indeed, 
1) | 1OY rht they to be held re- 

31 bie for it. “here or elsewhere. Many of 
hem, L know, will not vote for any bill, of'any 


mposing duties on imports; they will, certain- 
escane all re spol ibilitv in regard to whatever 
tion might possibly grow out of the measure, 


bh tney Will, in m OMinion, mcur a most 


heavy re nsibility in another quarter. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I wish to address myself 


in this argument to those who are willing to see 
this Government supported, and to aid in giving the 
necessary supplies to reasury; who, however 


may regret and lament that its expen- 





ile can be reduce Dd Ww the present esti- 
, vetare unable to propose any reasonable or 
1 at ( rv)! a A fu eT Poet ns: and who, 


wl ver may be their deep repugnance to the 


mode of raising revenue mM} ts, vel do not pro- 
{ WOs or seri \ believe there could 
ups ed, anv otner im eC ol Taising revenue to 


the ace OLimMposts To such I Wish to ad- 
ss mysell; and | propose to examine (briefly of 
course Linus me of the grounds of their ob- 


1 a reven iff adjusted for protection, 
1 he reasonableness of their hestility to such a 
neasure The first position on whiehthese gentle- 
men plant themselves, is, that the compromise act 


must be faithfully adhet o. Well, sir. Lhave 
not been one of those who have indulged in com- 
plaints against the compromise act, however strong. 
ly induced to do so on account of the mischiefs 
which I feel sure it has inflicted, not only on _par- 


ular interests, but on the general prosperity, 
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As aineasure of peace, I have been disposed and 
accustomed to look upen it with favorable consid- 
eration, while I could newt r feel fully rec onciled to 
it as settling a policy forthe cyuntry. But it has 
seemed to me, from the act itself, and from the his- 
tory which belongs to it, that, at this day, very un- 
founded, unjusi, and impracticable « ‘laims are 
up, un the basis of this act. 

In the first place, nothing can be clearer than that 


set 


the rate of duties contemplated by that act, and 
which it was no doubt hoped at the time might 
prove to be suflicient for the support of Govern- 
ment, cannot now be relied on for that purpose. 
Twenty per cent. on the whole amount of imports, 
one hundred and seven millions, would yield a 


gross return of something less than twenty-one and 
ahalt millions. But this one hundred and seven 
millions must be 1educed by the several abstrac- 


tions of the free list, the drawback and bounty list, 
and the list for light duties; leaving us some seven- 


on which our twen- 
millions of revenue must be 
20 per cent. duties will not 
only just about one-half that 


ty-one millions, more or less, 
ty-seven and a half 
made; and certainly 
make the amount: no, 


amount; Ii gentlemen, then, intend to give us a 
revenue “for the economical support of the Gov- 
ernment,” they must no longer insist on keeping 


duties at the rate of 20 per cent. 

Nor would the 
it were practicable, help us out ofthe difficulty. It 
five per cent. of duties would be added by this pro- 
cess, still the rate would be utterly insufficient 
—merely because seventeen or eighteen millions, 
which that rate would produce, isnotenough. Be- 
sides, there is another, and, as it seems, insuperable 
difficulty in the way of these home valuations. 
The general opinion certainly boih here and 
abroad in the country, th: it this principle cannot be 
carried into execution—at least consistently with 
the constitutional requisition, in regard to equality 
of duties in the various parts of the Union. There 


se 


is, 


are those, undoubtedly, who think differently; but 
the strength of opinion is greatly the other way, 


and so strong is it, that there is not the slightest 
reason to believe that any regulations for home 
valuations could be proposed, which would re- 
ceive the sanction of a majorily in either branch 
ct Congress. ‘his principle of home valuations 
was intended, at once, 
revenue and deficiency of protection, under the 
20 per cent. duties. Jt now turns out that 20 per 
cent., even with home valuations, would utter- 
ly insufficient for revenue, to say nothing of protec- 
tion; and, besides, honie valuations, it would seem, 
cannot be applied. 


be 


But, Mr. Chairman, there are important prin- 
ee ps or features in the compromise act, which may 
be preserved, and which all the bills now before the 
House propose to preserve. First, the principle 
that no more revenue shall be raisedthan is neces- 
sary for the economical] service of the Government; 
that princ iple is strictly prese rved in these bills. 
Next, the principle t that no daty shall be imposed 
on any article so high as to be prohibitory, or so 
high as to restrict the importation to the extent of 
detaating the first object of the duty, which is rev- 
enue: that 


is anotier »~rinciple which is strictly 
preserved in these bills. Prohibitory duties are 
not proposed; and the domestic producer must take 


his protection in the presence of the foreign article 
fairly competing with him in the market. 

Here, then, are two important concessions to the 
opponents ofa protective tarifl. The direet monopoly 
of the home markct is not given to the dc ymestic 
producer of any article whatever, by a 
posed on the foreign article; 


d uly im- 
1 





and this sund of 
complaint no longer remains. And then the con- 
sututional dithculty under which gentlemen have 
labored and suflered is wholly removed, because 
very duty, whatever may be its form or amount, is 
Jaid strictly wi h a view to realize revenue out of 
it—revenue which is indispensable for Govern- 
ment--and is pot aduty laid merely for protection, 
under the name of a duty for revenue. Protec- 
tion is strietly incidental; and the only obiection that 
gentlemen can make to il, as itseems to me, must be 
that it may not be, in every case, accidental and in- 
evitable. Whatever might be my opinion on the 
propriety of these concessions to the opponents of 
protection, if that were now the question before u 
it is enough for me t iy that I support the gener- 
al tariff measure proposed in the bills at present 


under our consideration, which lay no pre hibitor y 
duties, and no duties merely for protection, with- 


out regard to revenue; and, vertainly, whatever 


principles of home valuations, if 


to make up deficiency of 


{! 
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other ground of opposition to these bills gentlemen 


may find, one mustthink they cannot oppose them 
on either of the grounds just named. ‘The chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. 


FituMore,] in his able exposition of the committee’s 
bill, called on gentlemen to pointont any duty in 
the whole bill which would be prahibitory, or which 
was too high to produce revenue, so far as his 
consent could LO, it should be reduced. After this, 
it will not do for gentlemen to complain of prohi- 
bitions, monepoly of the home market, and frauds 
on the constitutional power of laying duties for 
revenue 

What, then, remains as the 
between the friends and the opponents of this meas- 
ure? Why, this only, asit seems to me: that gentle- 
men in the opposition sull insist that, whatever may be 
the amount of duties to be raised, and whatever the 
amount of imports on which eflectual revenue duties 
are to be imposed, such duties shall be imposed ac- 
cording to an equal and uniform rate,and on the 
ad valorem principle. If twenty per cent. won’t do, 
take forty; but whatever is imposed on one article, 
must be imposedon all. And as to protection, take 
what you can getas incidental to a horizontal duty. 
We will endeavorto be reconciled to what we can- 
nothelp. If one interest is ruined by this level im- 
position, very weli; if another is sustained by it, 
that is not our fault. We are not to be accused of 
any design effect any good to anybody by this 
measure; and if, unhappily, such a result ne fol- 
low from it—especially, if the benefit on the whole 
should be greater than the mischiet—why, we will 
endeavor tosubmit to it with becoming resignation. 


and, 


point of difference 


to 


It is the common lot of humanity; Providence, in 
spite of all we may do, will bring some good out of 
every evil! 


That great mischief is done, as well as some 
good, by the indiscriminate application of an equal 
rate of duties, whatever the rate may be, is suscep- 
tible of the clearest proot. ‘Take, for instance, an 
example particularly referred to in the excellent re- 
port of my valued friend, the chairman of the Com- 
inittee on Manufactures, [Mr. Sarronsratu:] 1] 
mean the ease of cordage and hemp. An equal ad 
valorem duty on both would break down the manu- 
facture of the cordage, and that would destroy the 
cultivation of the hemp. A ton of cordage import- 
ed from Cronstadt costs Jess, at New York, thana 
ton of clean hemp imported from the same place, 
on account of the bounty, the cost of transporting, 
and other things. Inthe same manner, an equal ad 
valorem duty on raw and refined sugar would stop 
every sugar-refiner in the country. These are 
matters resting on testimony, and cases of thesame 
sort might be multiplied almost indefinitely; and 
they all go to show the necessity and proprie- 
ty of discrimination in the imposition of duties— 
unless, indeed, some very sufficient and cogent rea- 
sons can be urged against it. Are there any evils, 
or any injury, arising to the country, or any 
section or interest in the country, out of discrimi- 
nations in duties, laid for revenue, but at the same 
time with a view to protection, which would be 
avoided by levying the same amount of duties on 
the same importsyaccor sprgh to a uniform, unvary- 
ing rate advalorem? Let 1 
a little. 


to 


s look into this matter 


We want twenty-seven enc 
revenue, oul Of seventv-one 
and, instead of imposing one level rate of duty 
valorem on the whole, we propose to discrimi- 
nate and impose ad valorem duties on some articles 
and specific duties on others; and to make some 
pay twenty per cent. on their value, others thirty 
per cent., others sixty, and others a hundred per 
cent, more, ording to circumstances, and the 
of The duties are adjusted 
reference to revenue. but al the 
with reference als their eflect on de 
and domestie production. And 

Here are duties, it is said, of a 
and upwa and this is unen- 
tarift” 
used to denote something very 
; but not very well ‘“Incidenta 
rable: but who can bear 


this reqnires onl 


for 
imports; 


a half millions 
millions of 


ad 


, Or acc 
tne 
constant 


ne cessities 
wilh a 
Same time 


Case 


to 
grater stS 
edto. 
cent. 
“high 


phrase, 


mestie 
this is ¢ bje 
ed pet 
Lisa 


DI€; Il 


hund: rds, iS 


protective ——asort of 
define + 


thing tole 


tarifi?”’ 


ISS 


rie 





ideas, 
ideas to express. Tl ‘verybody mus! 
that twenty ons of duties 
raised on seventy-one millions of imports by a hor- 
izontal duty of 39 per cent., is just equal to twen- 


definite 


see, y-seven anda half mill 
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ty-seven and a half millions of duties on 


same 








seventy-one millions of imports raised by the duties 
varying on different articles from twenty to a 
hundred per cent. If the latter isa “hig! riff, 
so is the former; and, taken together, the one is 
not one farthing higher than the other. As to the 
protection which results in the one case and in the 
other, there is undoubtedly a wide dillerence. With 
the uniform duty, protection (what there is of it) is 
not “incidental,” but accidental; and, like all ae 

cidental results, is sometimes beneficial, and tome 
times positively mischievous and destructive. ‘The 
only true “incidental protection is the re sult of a 
careful adjustment of revenue duties with that ob- 


ject. Duties must be laid for revenue, and a cer- 
tain amount must be raised; this is demanded by 
the necessities of Government, and is required of 
Congress by the Constitution: but such duties can- 


not be laid, though by auniform rate, without direct- 
ly affecting, beneficially or injuriously, the various 
, Manufactures, ande mployments of the coun- 
try; it is our duty, then, to take care, while laying 
duties for revenue, to do as little mischief, and as 
much good, as possible. This is but the obligation 
ol common morality and of common decency; and 
when duties are so adjusted as to fulfil this obli- 
gation, then we have ‘something which we may 
venture to call “incidental protection.” This is 
the sort of protection which I want, and on which 
I am prepared to insist; and | proceed to inquire 
still further, what reasonable objections can be 
made to it? 

In raising the requisite amount of revenue by 
duties, we propose to discriminate, and to impose 


rades 


some duties as high as fifty, and some even as high 
as one hundred per cent., and perhaps higher 


with a view as well to protection as lo revenue; 
and this iscomplained of as enormous and grind- 
ing taxation. Let us see if there is é ot 
complaint on this score. 

The raising of a revenue by imposts 
of taxation for the support of Government. Well, 
Government must be supported by pecuniary 
means supplied in some form or other by the peo- 
ple. Isthere any better mode than this? Certain- 
ly, no other mode or plan of taxing the people fot 
the support of Government is seriously p sroposed in 
any quarter; and, upon consideration, | no 
doubt the people are better satisfied with this mode, 
(and [have no doubt they should be,) than with any 
other. 

Asasystem oftaxaticn,thisis, beyond all compari- 
son, the least expensive—as it certainly is the least 
odious and offensive--of any advan- 


or 
s 


ny grounag 


a mode 


} 
iS 


nave 


This is one 


tage. Another is, that there is no way in which 
those expensive luxuries in which the rich in- 
dulge can beso easily and happily reached. This 
throws the burden of contribution to the public 
treasury on the wealthy; and, to that extent, re- 
lieves those of middle fortune, and the poor, as 


the consumers of articles of necessity and comfort. 
The contribution on all hands, a 


moreover, 
great measure wholly 


is in 

voluntary 
But there is another advantage 

raising revenue, considered as a 


that 


in this mode of 
system of taxation: 


and is, that the taxation is lighter, beyond 
all comparison, than in any other mode. In 
avast variely oO! Cases, and Jor a Vast propor- 
tion of the nominal amount levied, the eountry 
in fact pays no more with the duties than it would 
pay W ithout them—olicnlimes not so mueh Of 
$746,000,000 which have passed into the treasury 
from duties on imports sivce the Government was 
formed, I doubt if'a half, or a quarter, has operated 


as an actual tax on the people. To get at the true 





result, we should have to consider what prices the 
country would have pal for the same articles and 
the same amounts, imported from abroad, if no du- 
ties had been imposed on them. It would be diffi- 
eultto farnish any considerable jist of articles that 
would not hav. borne ligher prices, take the whole 
period together, wi the duty, than they have 
with it. All experience and all bistory testify to thi 
truth. Itis the common and necessary effect of du- 
— operating lo encourage,end protect production 


at home, by which competition with the 


loreign 





roducet is established; and skill and invention are 
-timulated on all sides, t faciiilate, improve and 
cheapen production. Br! for the protection afford 
ed by these very dut} we should all along, and at 
this day, have been dependent on foreign countrie 
for our necessary supplies of the most common 
dl ik les of daily MSe al { ( psumption. Our boots 
and shoes, our chairs and tab'es, much of our tood, 
our clothing, our furnituic, and the thousand im- 







































































































































































plement and instrume! { wtility 
nience m the han r ely I ery 
woman, and child in the lai ‘ iit 
till have been manipu ated Ou! l 

anid iid al ] f f h 
n 1 ne } li | I ! f J 
DUL tor Lhe ( ] { 

with a nominal ind ndel n 
nave been all v hi I S 
once aid that l I t la B I 
hil Wi Line mon )} y ] l 

the carriage of our prod nd I 
the triend of the nl ! 
monopoly ol ul J iplror n ( 
prevent the Americaus from manula imu 
a nail for a horse-shoe And the hcpe ai 


pect to Great Britain of preserving this mon 


did not cease with our colonial exister 
wani solely of the power of laying imy 
the Confederation, the mon 
by the foreigner, as Lord Shetheld had j 
d be; and thi ate of thn vi it ‘ 

tinued to this | l put to! t I I | 
duties, and we should have been al! the w 
ing the prices of a monopt 

The operauion ¢ [this thing 1S ea youl 
Sefore duties are imposed, as a general thir 
one foreign country—irequentty some he 
or town in aloreign country someline ne 
estate or establishment exclusively—suppli 
vith all we consume of a particular comme 
a particular description of good nd the 4 
regulated to suit the producer. If any atten 
made to produce the commodity or arti 
(which is very likely to be done, as the pri 
high,) that attempt is promptly broken 
foreigner, Who can aliord at any momen 
stock the market, and bring down pr 
low-water mark as to leave his rival high and 
on the beach. The moment that is done, Ww 
prices again; the foreign producer mu creep h 
accustomed market at almost any sa fi 


duties are Impose d, if the « lect is likely be ¢ 
to diminish consumption, and thus restrict hits: 
or to encourage a domestic production in riva 
his own, he immediately abates somet 
profits—in other words, he pay 








has less margin within which to operate 1 
destruction of the domesti roducer. who 





takes courage, and begins t n it the re 
his industry and skill, th im 


way, and under disadvantage. |! 
and hopes on; his capi 





i increases a iiltie, a 


skill and ingenuity a great deal; labor-savinz i 





tions are multiplied, and a more 

of jabor takes pla , anda 

appli ation; and I 

the markel With fn COMMOoOdLtt tine m 
rate prices. In the meantime, i 

von prings Ww 1 fu t 

facilities in production take pia and 
umers are supplied with the best commodit 

the cheapest rates, and vastly | w the 
which they stood when the dull were fl dl 
This is the common and alm niversal h 
of production and of prices in this 

the operavion ol pro ve ies Ar 

ware. in great variety, nai otton 

broadcloths, might be named < i inces ¢ 

duction of prices, under protective du a f 
100, or even 400 per cent In simple i 

country had paid for all it has consumed of {i 

commodities since 1789, at the prices they 
have borne had there been no proteetion 

Ve of home production, it ay we e 

whether the actual cost would, on t Ww! 

fallen much short of what. as beep. 1 } 


000.000 added by ay of dutic i he 


tional treasury. fi mean time, the G 
ment has Deen supported, and the debl [ twe 
paid olf, main vy DV th system I Kato 
has hardly been felt or th t of } 
hasjhardly been a burden on the pe ple 


But I must not omit to allude to anothe 


vable advantage in this mode of rais r Te} 
for the Government—this mod f taxin 

ple, if gentlemen will have i This adv 

is. that it is the d nd 1 ’ ef 

tax to produce, 01 it ie L¢ it to increa 
ability to pay il--supposing if nh tre CO} 

of consumption and consume The ability 

country to pay its yearly contribution to Gi 


ment, and its ability to pay for any other good 
jesirable thing, must, of course, be increased as 
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ist to the amount of the imposition; the consumer 
ft foreign ai »pavs the duty as a tax to the 
Government; and then the domestic article, being 
otected, is Taist in} e in exactly the same 
ores ind the col ine { al articie pays the 
eX Sil i f being a tax or 
bounty just equa that which is paid to the Gov- 
ernment. Ii, tor example, the market is supplied 
under the } eclive tem with certain goods or 
mmodities, e-hall DY foreigner and 
he domestic producer, then, if the amount of du- 
lies pa Ltothe Govern mel i the foreign arucles 


by consumers is twenty millions, the amount of tax 





or boun id 1 en e do) ic producer is 
also twenty millions. Hf all this were just as it is 
imagined, it might be enough lo make us abandon 
duties on iinports altogether. But let us see. 

l have first to remark, that, if this complaint 
were well founded, it applies to every section and 
interest in the country—to the manutacturers and 
producers themselves, as well as others; tor they are 
consm n full measure as well as others. I 


ha next to remark, that the profits of manufac- 


notwithstanding the protection, are no greater 





an t} profits of any other fair business carried 
in the countri ‘The contrary has sometimes 
been asserted, but it cannot be shown. The manu 
facturers,then, as a class, gain nothing over other 
ses In the community The utinost that ean be 
said is, that they are enabled to continue their em- 
ployments at living prices, and so are saved from 
being thrown back upon agriculture, or any other 
ce ment of industry, where they would not only 
be useless, but oppressive and ruinous to the inter- 


those to Whom they might join themselves. 
And, finally, I have to remark, that it is not trades 
and manufactures alone that are protected bya 
system of protective duties; but that every depart. 
of industry and labor, without one single exception, 
is as much protected and benefited as they are. 
So that, supposing the tax or bounty spoken of to 
be actually ,even as is alleged, still it would 
e that itis paid for the benefit of mannu- 
facturers, but for the benefit of labor and enterprise 
in every department and class, and for the benefit 
of the whole country 
To come, however, directly to the point of this 
( omplaint I deny that there isthe slightest founda- 
tion for it; for, in the first place, Ideny, as a gen- 
eral thing, that prices are permanently raised by 
protective duties. On the contrary, as | have shown 
already. the common effect is to ee down prices 
even below what they would be if the foreigner 
allows to have the command of the market. 
i Isav that, supposing y prices 
is alleged, to complain of it is 
ies in any shape; since, by the 
yrices are as much raised, taking 
r, by a level rate of ad valorem 





not be true 











duties, as by diseriminating duties. If twenty mil- 
lions are paid in bounties to the domestie producers 

t cunt of duties on imported 
ivticles, it is of no monient to the consumers of 


he ¢ niry th { should pay that sum by rates 
ving on different elasses of objects, rather than 
rone uniform and imilexible rate; and nothing is 


efore, to gentlemen who make this objec- 


j ities, but to propose some better 

mode of raising revenue than by imposts. The 

tion. if valid at all, is just as strong against a 
} nial tariff othe 


But) Mr. Chairman, | cannot, as [have intimated 

eady, be content to put this matter on the ground 

itthe rest of 1 community are not injured by 

e protection atfurded to trades end manufactures, 

eave it there. Sir, they are not only not injured, 

ev are benefited and blessed by this policy 

| ' ection, direct and positive, to agriculture 

ins » mining and fishing, to commerce 

na tion mut stotrades and n ranufag 

tures; and ich, IT advocate and support if. 

t t, all-pervading 

vilified and s!andered as this is, when it 

reed with the crime of seeking to build up 

one intert at the expense of all other interests, or 

ince one class or section inthe country at the 

xpense of another The protective system begins 

h embracing, in terms, every interest that it ean 

rea t covers cotton, and sugar, and hemp, and 

‘ ivon, ; O nd ships, directly br 

protective duties But the great benefit of the sys- 

tem to all these departments of business is in 

ihe protection it affords to mechanical and manu- 
facturing employments 

The advantage to agriculture and planting is in- 
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calculable. The natural resort of the poy 
ot the country Is to the soil, in the want of 
occupation. Just as manufacturesare en 
lab ris Withdrawn from the soil; and thus, not o1 


over-production from the land avoided, but a new 


ta\ 


peehn mucn | monly ¢ mploye d at the period on the subject, the 
\ id full measure of authority over commerce, tor the 
purpose ol protection, ] essed by any govern- 
pation in Christendom, it does sound 
i enough when the power of the Federal 
t ‘to regulate commerce,” or “lay im- 


| 
market is opened for its surplus products, andt Go ny 
posts,” with a view to incidental protection, is-sol- 
| 
| 
| 





best market whieh the land ean have ihe mar- 
t 


ufacturtne population must be fed, and they must | 


ably to produce at home. Qur population must emnly denied; and stranger still does this argu- 








have their raw materia!sto work up, and nobody can be cumpioys and profiiably employed, or we shall ment become, and more preposterous, when it is 
supply them so well as the farmers and plate have nothing to buy with; and this is in ble reduced to maintain that duties laid for revenue, 
and the farmers and planters can supply no other without trad and manutactures And then we {} however protective, are quite cousiitutional, pro- 
market half so advantageously. Fcod and raw must ha n offer which « nation vided they are laid at uniform and uanvarying 
materials are usually buluy and perishable com- will Ifthey will not ta ir surplus food |] rate; but that the same duties--the same precisely 
modities, and of small value compared with theii ind raw mate! ve must ofl hem something in amount, and Jaid tor revenue—-become whoily 
bulk; and the true interest of those who produce 1} offer ther mething el if unconstitutional the instant the rate is made to 


them is to have their market brought asnigh the 


iem all the ex hey j| vary between different articles of import! Such 
own doors as possible. ‘Ihe value of lands for cul- ling else toofferthem, || an argument pushes opposition to a discrimina- 
tivation is Justin proportion to their nearness or tricted and limited ac- |] ting pr absurdity and 





proximity to a market: witness the high prices of 


| 

} 

| 

land, held for cultivation only, near our large cities | 
| 





If the markets of the world were open to us, the 





abroad so much of out aining an American commercial system, which 
is no narrow or selfish policy—a system which 
will cherish and protect, not manulactures only, 


but labor and capital 


least profitable occupation to which this country 


cotton as fo i nations will take, and bring back 
could devote itself, as an exclusive or principal 
business, would be that of cultivating the soil fo: 


the proceeds In merehanadl lor our consulMp'ion 


i i 


’ ‘ . t , ’ } ’ 
Gentlemen engaged in this interest oflen complain 





in every department of busi- 





i 
' 
| 
I pros clive tariff to the ve 
1 St how, indeed fi 
m would make, if they Mr. Chairman, 1 am for building up and main- 








awe 
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In the House of Representatives, June 20, 1842.— 
yroduction springing up elsewhere at cheaper rates, j 


has knocked up the profits and prosperity of this 
business; and lam clear in the conviction that there 


Delivered in Cormittee of the Whole, on the 





support it. turiff bills, reported by the Committee of Ways 
' ( | Mr. Chairman, there is only one other point of and Means and the Committee on Manufactures. 
is not an interestin the whole country—not the t 


objection to this policy to which I will advert be- 


the exportation and sale of its products, in kind, in {the restraints on foreign trade resulting fromthe || ness and et terprise; and upon the basis of that sys- 
foreign countries, No merely agricultural coun- protective policy. i know of no restraint on trade | em IT would extend and maintain commercial rela- 
try could flourish with its markets at sucha dis- tou equal that which would result trom a policy that |] tions and trade with every country on the globe. 
tance, however free those markets might be. should paralyze the indusiry and productive ener Commerce and commercial exchanges are one 
However free, they would be tound to be very {| gies of the country. This would be the effect of || great civilizing and humanizing process through 
limited in point of demand; and the evils of over- ] breaking down manufactures, and of failing to | Which the nations of the earth are passing; and 
production would soon be felt. It is the policy of 1} cherish and sustain them. } here, as every Where, in all good ways and works, I 
nearly all countries to produce their own food and Onthe whole, Mr. Chairman, I do not agree that {| desire to see the American people among the fore- 
their own raw materials as far as practicable; and || the protective policy aims to promote one interest, || most and the best. ‘To this end, in my belief, the 
ours would be often found not to bear price enough || or on . secti the countiy,atthe expense |} poliey | have advocated is indispensabie 
in their markets to pay the cost of carrying them }} of every other, or of any other; or that it has any | 
there. Never had any agricultural product such jj such operation or eflect. Onthe contvary [see in jj SPEECH OF Mr. HUNT 
a career of success and pre perity as the cotton of this policy an ex] ive and universal I - eye ; ’ 
the South; and what is the condition of cott yu-plant- | see that it af is b 1C1 Vy ¢ ry interest and | OF NE Se. 
ing now? Over-production at home, with a rival eve lepart t justry and of prop | 

| 

| 

| 


Le The following item of the bill reported from the 
manufacturers themselves—which has so direct and 


deep a stake in the success of the policy of protec- 


tion as the cotton-growing interest. And what protective duties” are unconstitutional. It is ad- 
would become of the farming interest, if trades and { 


| 
| 
| ny 
and mitted, ] think, that protection is constitutional if ‘ine ext nit ofthe ten now ined by law oth 


fore taking my seat. This is the constitutional 
? . | 
objection ai 





ay en Committee of Ways and Means being under con- 
ready alluded to. It is said that “high : 
sideration : 


; 3 : ar 7 ; aie ; of June next, inlieu of the duties now imposed by law on the 

manufactures were broken up, and their popula- it is accidental—that is to say, protection under a articles hereinafter mentioned, and on such as may now be ex 

tion turned in to help to cultivate the soil? What empt from duty, there shail be levied, collected, and paid the 

would be done with its surplus products—not only NE SHOE, OE fats 

ihe amount now produced, but all that might be te eee ae 
a: : . is : port or place from whence exporte. o the United States shall 

producedeby such an accession of hands? Why, exceed eight cents per pound, shall be levied a duty of thirty 

no surplus of any amount would be produced per cer 

not even the amount now produced, because Mr. Savronsratt had moved to strike out the 

there would be no market for it; none abroad, 

none athome. Men would vegetate as plants (| 


bu there would be no life, no indusirtv, nu aecumu- | 


| horizontal scale of duties is constitutional; but it is 
j liscriminating, 
even though (as 1s here proposed) everv duty is 
| 
' 


( 
+} Soste Pe 
the aulies are ( 





laid, in good faith, for revenue. The argument, 


of 39 per cent. ( 





is the 
rate to give us twenty-seven and a half millions 


of revenue) on iron or woollens, 1s well enough 


id valorem. 


| 
sacl ast _ |} said item, and insert in lieu thereof a portion of the 
provided every other article imporied, or every | 
other article that will bear such a duty, has iden- | a a ; 
et aie oes . .) < } motor nbraced the whole of the bill, wit 
Jation, no wealth, no civilization, no prosperity, n | roe Geivamres oe . pts): esas 


tically the same rate imposed on it. So, if eord- 





| bill reported from the Committee on Manufactures. 
| 
| 














single year—a surplus which should be worth 
$100,000,000, if there were a market for it. [tj 


easy to see that agriculture does not need an acc: 


Ci vernment: In \\ h il } sO ha Mr. Hani RSIA™M had moved to amend the amend- 
the history of the country? the histoiy of our e ment by inserting, in lieu thereof, after the words 








‘ . a ; zi ' e heal 

virtue. Already production in agriculture in this | age and hemn, and raw sugar and refined, bear In the firet tem of the proposed amendment, the words 
country is abundant, if not supcrabundant, for the | he same horizontal duty, all this would be quite 1) “thirtieth day of July’? were substituted for the words “thir- 
population and the markets. The producis of } constitutional; but if 1ron should pay one rate, and a J hicl he fil! 

a : \ ; re ; er And the | ection, Which is in the swing words, was 
soil in 1840 are estimated at 231, 200,000,000. ; woollens another, of cordage one rate, and hem) | setnlson. on en 
. . : . | - I } strick 
breadstufis alone, ofevery description, were, [ think, }} another, or raw sugar one rate, and relined anoth | Spc. 9. And be it further enacted, That ifany person shall, 
650,000,000 of bushe!s. Taking out 800,060,000 of || er, though on the whole preducing exactly the vingly and wi with intent to defraud the revenue of 

. . 1 ‘ . . tt fs . t.* Ba t wf tes emucole or ci lestinel I oduce 

bushels for the amouni fed to animals, and worked ame amount of revenue—this would be quite un he t 1 Sta muggle oF Cras nely introduce into the 

> 1: ee ‘ || , ' | j 11 Ye } United States any gooca, wares, merchandise subject to duty 
up In various manulactires, and ine HudIn gs ine very }} con wutional, U . would transcend the dauly and by Juv wiicl it bave beer tuvoiced, without paying 
small amount ¢ xp yrted, and there remained at home the power ot is Government! } or accounting for iufy, Or shail make OUl OF pass, Or at- 
tor human consumption 350,000,000 of bushels. Ir Sir, I wonder in what school American states- |] tempt to pass, through the custom-house, any false, forged, or 
England five bushels per year to each inhabi is |} mea have been educated who can maintain a prop- jf irate" all be d a a te meaner, —— 

} 1 ’ 1 : . ° vid abe shail be dee fi ity ¢ L oisdemeanar, and, on 
deemed a fail allowance. Allow ten bushels to |} osition like this—who can maintain, ind in |} re hall b e toa fine or imprisonment, or 
each inhabitant i this eountry, an i | AO.000 000°) of aryv form otf argument hat the Pp teclive } ICY i {9 ¢ ecd five tho andd rs, or the impris- 
bushels would then remain over of the product of | Within the nstitution wer of the Fed ] 





‘ : e orl iin, and the cause “ Be tt enacted.’ &c., the bill which had heretofore 
sion of hands and of labor from the department of || which led th iolen ration? the ] | heen reported by bim from the minority of the Com- 
manufactures. Look, ind ed. abroad ver thisgreat | (oon ‘ I al the 1 vhich mittee vt Mant factures 
‘OlNtrye and cee wtoitis: and t} th iF 5 “yt . y { hie € } Se . — ee ‘ . ; 

Se ee ee, aed canetiomis ciece Th cratt and the history of the Renobtic fram ice, || Me ISUINT,having obtained the floor, said. 

I mean. which would not have existed at all. : he pre If there as ¢ ne: Mr. Cuarnman: Having served upon the Com- 
could not have had a flourishing existence, withou ‘or ne design stronger than anv other, leading to mittee on Manufactures, from which has proceeded 
the protective system i venture to assert that the the for tion of the Const n, it was the ne the bill proposed to be sul tituted in the place of the 
agricultural wealth of the country is, ai this mo iy and design of surroune he Amerie one reported by the Cominittee of Ways and Means, 
ment, double what it would have been without them amily, in their pursuits and cupations, wi am hardly be expected of me to content myself 
Foreign commerce and internal trade—the lait ure es a 1 sec rive iW the encroach- with a silent vete upon this all-absorbine question 
vastly the most Important of the two—weould hi | f nal 1 ¢ ! isandm ’ nt i of a tariff. From 1V postition on the committee, 
been in a sickly and lair sUISHING COnCINOD; Wy e1sn : Vien Vi Mh e! i ! and the attention | had necessarily elven the sub- 
vast artificial rivers and exit nded iren chains of ii | should maintain commercial relatic nd ect, L had supposed myselt prepared for the discus- 
ternal communication, wi navivetion and joc | made it, and would make it, their grea m ve} . . 


1) 


| 
| 
‘ eer m—for a speech nece ily consuming some time 
motion by sieam power, would SeAre h; i , ty ’ v)° } } ( nyt red vsteyy : 


an existence: and our broad and uns of us tu | i 


! ! 
its delivery, or. if von please, prepared for a lon 
] the } perity ott OW! h.mn 


eecli. But 1 « yifess tat, sus! have been mv 
: Ss lees cual ew d: ed 
engagements since the adoption, a few days since, 


cultivated land—the value of which, after all, marks hities al the expense ol ours Hlaving formed the 
the comparative wealth of a country—would have Constitution with this object prominently in view, 
been, much of it, still in forest, and, altogether, and having, in it, 


of what is termed the hour rule, I have not had time 
worth comparatively little. The mining interest in express term 


to prepare myself for a short speech, and must 


conferred on this Government, 
and in the very language com- 
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\ er a a a ‘ Aone -¢ ‘ } a bell : 3 ‘ ~ 
therefore proce ‘ ‘ Wil mia uring 1 VV duties I submut that the n in- Vir. Secretary Dallas, in his report of the 12th it 
hour allott idual, State, and national credit, t sup- February, 1816, bas so fully argued this subject of a Si 
? : : . t 
Auot re Uy ME OF Une tron repeat, then, that a sufficient for protective tariff, that I cannot forego the pleasure of ' 
hills 1 1] etails, ) ' t to te ‘ revenue, upon any supposa le probable mnount ol extracting somewhat at large from that able state 
time for ich hy il t now Mii} itions, with such discriil ition as every paper. He savs: 0 
ae { ' | s : eee sir said as ly} sian u 
» In ‘ po ( erin if isonable man w ssent to, will aflord all the pre- “The social compa formed on the basis of a surrender of ie 
partic ‘ tot { eit tectic I desire at this time. a part of the natural rig ndividuals for the security and fi 
‘ ' . ; ae se ; | . 1 1 a] venedl: of the whole society. ‘The Federal compact is formed on n 
Vest ind il 1 settling ‘ ) us to avon hen possible discus- ; ; \ 
: = a F a 1, Wi ; a nN Is iBls Of a su ofa part ol the political rights of eac h ) be 
detatis of a bill t I i ted im suen on of abstractions; itis un] fitable: and I feel vastls Mate, for U Dbeneltit and eurly of the whole confederation. ai 
oe n r = , e country and more de tus that gentlemen should aid me with Hence he atlempt ‘to conciliate the varlous national inter- 
; ; " . ss . . t swhiclarise tron pursuits of agricuiture, Manulactures, fi 
oO i y 1 ifs y wee } GeVIsS ’ : 1} l t = siyal ; . t - 
I ni j j ‘ Tlie brite gen ii i@VISI uch a tari i hall trade, a navigatio it ls necessary to ret lect that the com- 7 
\tan early je gd of tne nh. Upon a question be a ceptable to the great body t the American mou objec’ of the navion will not lavariably correspond with the T 
C4 ’ | G s rate object of Individuals, or of their professions, nor with | 
of refe e of a | rol e oir lent Hessage, people, and, ol ourse, permanent sO fal sthe } : ’ ’ : a 
; i | | ya ‘ | rent, : a “ the local objects of the respective States, or of the industry of nN 
I took occasion to say that were wrangling about shilling interest of commerce and the world will their inhalitan se 
words and names, w 1 ‘ i vy « cted us to permit,) than that they should, by force of numbers, Vuder yeneficent dispensations of Providence, the tern! te 
: ny ' tt { ta} I st th. t} | ry of the United States produces almost all the natural fruits in 
e engaged upr uy latters Of substance; y physical strength, pass a law carrying with it the of the earth, and, pursuing the subdivision of which labor is sus- a 
that free trade on t one side, and protection on the eeds of its own dissolution. 1 pon this great na- ceptible, the citizens of the United States are engaged in the | 
other, might i intagceo \ e brusned tro the tional question, of all others, is of the CRU YEON G) Aun every art and every scienee within the at 
ie i pe of human knowledge Sut the traits produced, although m 
y < mm wants ot ‘ ) t dente. } t nnoartar . Crt pases Ge 
mind, as th val Governine were evict |} last importance, they are the truics of the patton, are NOL the same in every State; } la 
ly such that all parties might unite, without yielding = }] \lthouch not necessary to the conclusion arrived ana Che labor employed, although it be the labor of the sation, 
. - ; | . isen ved von Very different materials } er 
ny 1 their pe i} I { that a t me, still, holding as Ido (to the fullest extent) Se i 7 an rents fthe Us ore Tee Sema by 
} > resaits. dy e cifleres ee nso ie ! 2 
oe {y: ‘ va aie | j } . j : Ww 
ill sufficient for revenue, and contaimimneg i dis- |f the constitutional ind duty of Government to “Prom considerations are derived the principles of gen- fo 
1 . ‘ no . "h the natior 7 Er anid? 
crimination as would meet the views of every one, || protect and foster its own labor and industry, it may ral policy by which the national character is formed, and the rf 
eee ee ; 1] ; : 3 Se . tional usterests are maintained. The interests of agriculture 
must nec i VY furnish alk proper and desirable not be amiss to devote a moments consideration to require a free ar constant access to a market for its staples, - 
protection. i} the subject viewed in that heht. and a ready supply of all the ‘les of use and consumption th 
; ' ' | on . ' ' Ipon reasonable terms: but the national interests mi uire : 
W hat, the nh, re TO [ve { Pprovaoie \ nis of th | | ik pre amble of the second bill passed under the f 7 rz j : eae may require | ne 
. i ; ‘ the establishment of a Gomestic, In preference to a foreign Mmar- co 
Cr,overninent tor the pre sent and eceediil Vea prese it Constitution is in these words, viz ket; and the emploviment of domestic, preference to foreign 
of the Secreta t the ‘T'reasurv of Wherea essary he wt of Governme labor, in furnishing the necessary supplies. And again: the in- 
al ei eA petites een is ig 3 ae r hae aA Sirntin eae tere ttforeign commerce fl urish most when foreign com sa 
Su ’ : i . ; F | Pana actine tha : merce Is the only medium to convey the natural products of the 
S42, a deficit of $627,557 YO; that | mM ers country to a marke and le for all the wants of the 
V i I lu I > ‘ ; . 5 iz a es ’ 
a 242 ? the redemption || L pt ' people in the fabrics of the mi cturer and the ar ist; but the 4 
national interests may require (contemplating equally the state 
coven \ Tht: \ { ry UL iy mount 1 | é , . ? 1 } 1 , } 8 
of sever dil hi i CasuUry Totes, Would ait i In his last message, in I808, Mr. Jefferson said: of peacea he state of war) that the peaple should be as inde- ses 
‘ . } } ‘ \ . : sl 
to pot bi ClO ass that the ica S42 wou r i entin the resources ot iy Subsistence as in he operavions } , 
, | ! ir foreign cou ree, produced by the : : roe 1a 
\ : rm. AA \ c | if their Governme!r It must, however, be the aim of every 
reach but S18.572,440 10, ea N 1 detliciency in = ‘ } ) Werent powers, a Lie Con-equent losses ; , eae it. 5 . » a ae } s ™ re r 
: : 22 } 1 rifices O recit are iects ol ; . The just sy no of political ecor y tos-cure the national interest 
the means of 1842 of $14,218 0 6% 1] z poe ; oe is with as little prejudice as po le to the peculiar interests of TI 
: { ! ve J | } uous ¢ 1 ai 
\ r rt } ( Imi ‘ } x nits I liture and Oo Mnmerce 
I'he ep { the Ot NI 12. puts the wan | . ; ‘ oe ete ie sana tinea ae asin igricuiture a 1 cor ne vie 
of the current yea at BBBRL2L5R 95, imeludiu ¥ i} fact i rovemeuts The exte { this conver int “There are jew, if any Governments, which do not regard the in 
ae ee poe cr al ea celi 1{ ily ince ind little do remains that the establishments establishment of domestic manufactures as a chief object of er 
Sa ey Seen ‘ TS sc pci ce med and forming will, uode he auspices of cheaper mate- public policy. The United S:ates have already so regarded it. Ww 
f 1843 at S82,158,658 9 ind the wants of 1844 rials aud subsistence, the freedon abor fro axaul with || Inthe earliest acts of Congress, which were passed after the rig 
at $32.262.035 83 i] ; 1 Ol pe su luties and prohibitions, become perma- adoption of the present Constitution, the obl gation of providing Be 
|} ent by duties on Imports for the discharge of the public debt, is ex- el 
": 1 } ted arith ther + aragin : a ‘i 
ro supply these wants of the treasurv we have \| . ’ sQTF sais pressly connected with the policy of encouraging manufactures ab 
Mr. Madison, in 1815, in a special message to lu the year 1790, the Recretary of the Treasury was directed by ce 


and but four, resources: first, direct taxation; 1 ; 3 
four, and but f en ao tax Jong. Congress in the month of February. said: the House of Representatives to take the subject of manufac- 




















second, excise duties; third, the proceeds of the : tures into consideration, with a view, particularly, to report 
sales of the publie lands: and, fourth, duties on im- \| “The reviving inter ae Se cre he legisia upon ‘the means of promoting such as would render the United f 
os ry 1 anaes | F ees eee aree pe HtODS States independent of foreign nations for military and other es- wl 
ports. [ pass over the first and second resources, as) |] w I trus e seagouably devised as shall secure t sential suppiics.’ In the year 1810, the Legislature again man- rig 
the American people will not, and ought not, ina }} Sta eee pon eee tn ifested a marked solicitude to ascertain the progress of the na ore 
time ot pe wee, submit either to direct taxation or to : os os ne ce Le ara : :: u nal ni lependeni in manufactures, by combining ¢he business un 
' , Per , 1; 3 spostirons, Wil, in S Test xe 50 ' of the census wiih ap inquiry into the state of the several man 
the payment of duties upon arty les produced and 1 ial policy toward ourselves. But there ts eps , ufacturing establishments and manufactures within the several 
consumed at home; and for the present [ omit the — eee si a ae) co cob - : aa ae districts, territories, ane divisions of the United States. But it er 
third eee Re en tae ar ; ; neal | re la bs . ears _ “et ace ae Saati was ermphatically during the period of the restrictive system if 
ni source OF partial sapply, Intending in another | manufactures which have sprung and of the war, that the Importance of domestic manufactures : 
part of my remarks to notice the principle of taking | ee ee oe Ptaetien we became conspicuous tv the nation, and made a lasting impression le 
the proceeds of the S iles of thie | ublic lands ifter | sa i - ie *% ’ , on oh I 5 nxious! ! é ! apon the mind of eve 7 a oe and of ores patriot. The a 
ependen 1 wealth anxiously imend, weaponsand munitions of war, the necessaries of clothing, and 
those lands have answered the purposes of their ces- || therefore, to the prompt a 1 constant guardians Mt Cons the comforts of living, were at first but scantily provided. The off 


sion) to meet, in time of peace, the ordinary ¢ xpen- ; Erese American market seemed, fora while, to be converted into a 


















































ses of the Government, and also the effects as re- Again, in his regular annual message, in De- {| scene of gambling and extortion; and it was not the least of the 
i on ’ , , | 2 4 ey \ ; evils generated by the unequal state of the supply and the de- 
vards amount, and the uncertainty of that amount. | cember of the sume year, Mr. Madison says: mand, that an illicit trafti¢e wiih the enemy, by land and by fo 
Let us look, then, for a moment, to the fourth and “In a Bit e dunes on lo} water, Was corruptly and systematically prosecuted from the a 
; vie tatiu ( ’ wit] on man commencement to the termination of hostilities. f 
\ ? mie CVO! rate mm } sayy x , ning { f if 
only remaining uree ¢ ue luties upon sentitself fo nsideratio Howe “Prom these circun es of suffering and mortification o 
Imports, In the bill furnished by the Secretary of |] whiel aves tot weacity at have sprung, r, meuns of future s:fety and inde Cal 
the Treasury, in sver to a call made upon him. he |] sinecin dies pened fips apipnee pendence. It ought that, with respect to industry to 
} as 1\.iftl Liis\N ‘ i bibeat ayre i i > Ai 1 s 
ae scideaa i | ‘ prio he ¢ applied to manufactures, as well as with respectto industry ap- 
assumes the imports (based on the yeat IS10) to le | i whic he thearv iiseli in plied to commerce, Individuals should be left to reue their 
* ’ | | r ' ‘ es that so na ci t ces ‘our<e. untonecl the har : me > + 
$93,817,985. The importations for seven vears, || perie ee eran tee eae own course, untouched by the hand of Government, either to uf 
1834 to 1840 s y yal . ! } mus ! ae nd maul rela Ing estay impel orto restran Withont examining how far this opinion “a 
tro 18334 to | iO. 1 uUSILVE iverave n rue eal ‘ aly of the n ‘ mplicate ki thet a es Deon asl . + 3 ; 7 } 2 ani 
S ) i © ction iby experience, 1 18 sufficient, upon the present oc 
$94,961,989. Upon this amount you must have a | ry may remai without them, although «uff y casion, to observe that the American maiuulactures, parucularly hy 
duty of thirty-five { ent 1, in er to raise a net ae Te und, li sor re *, peculiarly fitted for carry! these which have been introduced during the ye system 
aNee , ch I : ; : t wit! f i er circumstances givi &@ powerlu a he war, owe their existence exclusively to the capital, the 
revenue of Sol,vod,boe Se. bul you Want, asf i to? icturing Indusiry, it has mad \ skill, the erprise i the madustry of private citizens arene 
hav ireadv shown i rding to the stimate tk t ’ exhibate enicie y jt vy the belted ‘The demands of the country, while the acquisiuon of sup Ne 
1842. avis $33. 222.958 - | i ! rote ! re tha to the terprising plies from foreign nations Was ether prohibited or impractica- G0 
~— ~“\~ . } } ’ e : 
ye ] ; " ‘ eres are wa ike, it W f me, at an ble. may hav florded a sufficient inducement for this invest- 
Suppose, however, that i the ress Of re- jf} early ya § y safe agains Casional Competit m 1 totcapital, and this application of labor; but the induce- Mi 
: , ; : ‘ j i i i ! ic W eve texteimna |} ment. in its necessary ¢ must fail when the day of compe me 
| { ‘ t 0 mh ihe . ’ % 1 ; . 
tren nel { i ( ( Wik estlin | er titi ire rs 1 po } uige in the condition of the coun- oe 
. . 7 | 
same five or siX mi und. it der to do so, sac- | In 1816 Mr. Jeff — ry ervation of the manulactures, which private citi Ol 
! i ' ’ , lee | mt e ae 1 1 
. | ‘ $ j } ] ! 2 4 pice have ist ited tl property 
rifice most UNnWIselyV Vol Ma navy and sie ton i WV we ¢ rie ed. y ve did t heliev st there ’ ae . 3 rer ; , property of ent 
ae i aie ; | y pee ’ oe . a na , becomes a car erajono eneral po y¥,to be re re 
of an army: sti P & \ heed at least twenty- |] ¢ I i rae } we us trom the solved by recollection of past embarrassments, by the cer . 
. y her a ne: t t } epend t 4 ne \ ret 5 ; , r I 
seven mullion ft cdollars—twenty-tour for the st | 5 5 7 : ' \ ' i ised difficulty ing sialing, Bpon any emer- Ibe 
ae t e. hem cy, the manufactures which shall be allowed to erizh and | 
ynomuiea rdina exypenaiture md thre muiions ' ma mete r by the 1 {1} ’ lturist t ' j 
‘ A i I ; 4 1 a ' > peal iway, ani Yu sense ¢ ne lucnce Of Gomesiic man { 
for contingencies, for the erest on tiie pubite dep | I ; : ea es 'E: . i re upon the we powel 1 independence of the Gov id 
‘ ‘ he Wi ’ ution? i , 
nd to ovide a nkin {i t eet that is it ; . ent By 
ma t t - | ' 1 Tr 4 v ’ I ' . 
shall becon ‘ 1 pay lk And suppose you | ‘ { Again he says: in 
ire to have al importation of Gutrable art i | Mr Monro in his first an} ual message, savs: “tr i rue, however. the other hard, that. by imposing - 
. et i } 
| ; : V i 1 ' ej st ¢ 
Ways | Mi il  § unt of event i ( 1 fron | an 
} | i ' ‘ = \} 
setae t ha rontal tariff \| FendS ption of the domestic mat tha 
milil I 1} ; r 1 ; 
¢ ; } t é f trol v i peratu a vik 
cent. on th whol il mt, veal 7 | . ee : ela » WHh { “2 f might be entirely suy ted. It is, therefor ” 
at aciure eil mile ely supplanted. g, erefore, a .. 
$27,000,000 of revenue. ee ie berate question betweer é in of the revenue and the loss of the fru 
‘ b 2 PES Py ee ee Nan nrine . atinn } ) 
But, Mr. Chairman, are vou to have for the pres- In his next annual message, Mr. Monroe recom- |} manufacture, to be d cided upon principles of national polic low 
’ , : . . |} Under the circamstances of an abnudant market, the interests , 
1 _ hon nin irtatlo ithe mended addit ial protect! estic aniufac- || ’ ' Ow 
ent and succeeding veat an imp — n of either mended additional 1 tion to dom Ic Mantutac f the consumer must stand indifferent, whether the price of f 
} } | } et 5 { ‘ ‘ 
ninety-four or cizhty mulllons of goods upon which Lures, | any article he paid for the beuefit ef the manulacturer or of the ” 
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importer; but a wiss Government will surely t 
sacrifice a por'ion of is revenue, than to sacrifice those 





tions which private cnterpr and wealth have connected Ww 
public prosperity and inidepencence 

“The second class of manufactures presents considera 
of the moat Interesting, and not of the least embarra na 


in the formation of a tariff Some remarks have alreacy heer 
made upon langer which at present th 
factures, as Well as upon the policy of readering them px 











nently beneficial to t nation; for itis respectfully thought to 
be in the power of the legislatur y a well-tin 1 Ww 

directed patronage, to plaice them, within a very limited period 
upon the footing on which the manufactures included in the 
first class have been so happily placed by the lapse of a few 


years and the perseverance of a comparatively few Individuals 
The means of promoting this great object are various: but it 
appears to have been the early and continued prac 
policy of the Government to atlord encouragene 1 iO iC 
products and manufactures rather by the imposition of pro 
tecting duties than by the grant of bounties at t 
indeed, it is in that course alone that the subject proy 
within the scope of the present report 

“Although some indulgeuce will always be re 
attempt so to realize the national Independenc 
ment of manufactures, the sacrifice cannot be 
lasting. 





“The inconveniences of the day will be amply comy. 
by future advantages. The agriculturist, whose produ i 
whose flocks depend for their value upon the fluctuations of 


foreign market, will have no occasion. eventually, to regret t 


he 
opportunity of a ready sale for jis wool or his cotton in 

wn neighborhood; and it will soon be understood that Ul 

cess of the American manufacture, which tends to ish 





the profit—often the excessive profi 
necessarily adi to t! 
consumer.” 


if the importer. dé 
price of the article in the hands of tt 





In his second annual message, General Jackson 





says: 

“The power to impose duties on imports originally bolo 1 
>the several States. The rig! © adiust 0 it 
view to the encourazement of do I f industry. is 

80 completely identical with th is difl 





suppose the existence of the one without the other. hi ( 
have delegated their whole authority over imports to the Ger 
ral Government, without limitation or restriction, saving 
ery inconsiderable reservation relating to their inspection | 
The authority having thus entirely passed from 
right to exercise it for the purpose of pr t 
in them; and, consequently, if it be not vu 
eral Government, it must be extinct. Our political 





awe 
} 












would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of 

right to foster their own industry, and to counteract the mos 
selfish and destructive policy which might be adopted !y for 
eign nation’. This, sure rannot be the case. This irdispens- 





able power, thus surrendered by the States, must be within the 
scope of the authority on the subject expressly delegate 
Congress. 

“In this conclusion I am confirmed, as well by the eninior 
vf Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 
who have each repeatedly recommended the exercise of this 
right under the Constitution, as by the uniform practice of Cor 
gress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the general! 
understanding of the people.” 


The above extracts have been taken almost indis- 
criminately, without regard to order or the sanction 
of names; and | venture the assertion, that no Presi- 
lent of this country or Secretary of the Treasury 
an be found who has not, at some period of his 
official life, most distinctly recommended and con- 
tended for the doctrine of protection. 

Why, sir, the doctrine of free trade (except as 


found in our schoo! books) is of recent origin in this 


‘ountry, and still more recent is the other doctrine 
of the unconstitutionality of protection. The latter 
can jind no responsible name to vouch for it previous 
to 1828: it is the growth of the last fifteen years. 
Your last census shows a capital invested in man- 
ufactr\res (emphatically so called) of $267,726,579, 
154 


) )- 


and giving immediate employment to 73 
ly one-seventcenth of your whole population. 


It is estimated that you have 34,000,000 of shee p 
—one-fifth of the number belonging to the State ot 
New York—the whole number yielding annually 
90,000,000 pounds of wool, worth 


Most assuredly you have here an interest, 


$40,009,000, 
viewed 
merely in a pecuniary point of view, as a matter ot 
dollars and cents, and stripped of all its highe 
ennobling, and interesting considerations, wort! 
protecting; or, at all events, an interest that should not 
madly he destroyed. 

Look at the practical operation of protection upon 
nations. Take a familiar case—that of Portugal. 
By the treaty of 1704 between her and Great Brit- 
ain, she was to allow the importation of Britis! 
manutlactures at aless duty than sl 


the manufactures of other 





e charged u] 
nations; Great Britain 
in return, taking the wines of Portugal at a less dut 


Under 
| ' 


this regulation, England would take wine, salt, ar 


than she charged upon the wines of France. 


fruit, and the Brazilian products of gold, hides, tal- 
low, cotton, and dye-woods, and pay for them in her 
own manufactures. But the sugar, coffee, and cocoa 
of Brazil she would not take: they came in compe- 


ition with the like productions of her own colonies. 





The Tariff Bill 











i wae ient is before 
the world—t tter of history. ‘The one nation 
hus grown po . the other rich. For a century ind 

uif, the pre } ot Braganza have hee littl 
ther than pensi rs upon the cold, selfi ind 
VE uc! po Great Britain. 

n France you lave a most striking contrast to the 
case of Portugal l‘or nearly a quarter of a century 
fron ? he presented the strange spec- 
tacl were cn g station, supplying armies 
for conquering the world. Ihe vocation of the 
eT) im ind the artisan was laid aside, and the 
national in occupied In raising and em- 
bodyin troops lin 15, seven hundred thousand 


foreign troops overran that fair country and quarter- 


ed thie nseives uy my her. \iter sulle ring the most 
unhe d-of cruelt ad contributing, in diferent 
sectior enormo ums of monev bv wav of pro- 


ind hicentious solidlery, sive 


agreed to pay the further sum of 600,000,000 of 








frat ind Wy rt foreign army of 150,000 
men until payment should be made. 

She wml these discoura ¥ circumstances, 
rad the wisd to turn her attention to her own re- 
source it Ch egan an eller nt system of 
protection; 1} tive years had sca cely elapst { ere 
i t | ect, exhibiting searcely a trace of the 
Wa ng ¢ Cts ol er wal 

‘ake the case of Bigland. Her politic il econo- 

s ha ursed learnedly, and perhaps in the 
ibstract ¢ ( of the beauties of free trade; but 
their essa have been designed for the foreign, and 


ver the United States 


have been suit to revisea tariff, they have uni- 
formly been ¢ ed with English publications, de- 

ied—r ( spirit of pl lanthropy, no doubt— 
ti nlighte ung and mexpertenced peopie in 
their duty ( I 


But the practical statesman of Great Britain, be 


\ hig ¢ r jdorv, has tor two hundre | years ste i- 


the doctrine of prote clon—a pro- 


tection which. 1m more than two-thirds ot the 
ticles imeluded in her tariff laws, amounts to a 
prohibition he foreign article. 
! » ti speech the House of Commons on the 
23d March, i812, Sir Robert Peel said: 
j | ! ; ad y tha y he 
! t apest marke but, then, I thir 
! t ra to Prespol | ,aauva i 
| \ to W i reat Ivantag > us re l ! 
\ Ira heap ra wid ul i Would be equally 
vivantegeous Ira remit the duty e manufactures 
= il 1 im} it mtry Without, however 
‘ vanta t il, there is not on why We should 
Mr. Robertson, a distinguished member of Par- 
liament, upo proposition to reduce the duty on 
I h 3 
I h r 
I ali si ! 
t 1 8 what w i 
) Ww W I I I 
it what w y 
y s T 
f f hen . 
| ’ 
i 5 
kre | e Constitutionn 
ent y icy ot Crreat ] it l i 
luced to p et 
i 
WN | mu I 
t “ i 
i ! I y thi 
wW 
\\ ras 
rv i 
y 
VW I : 
| . ] } 
I ' w 
r! \ 
\ 
Big 
4 WW ! 
‘ 
Wi gt | n | i lic try 
( j ( l i tt t iL 
‘ ( ut oO vit 
po ‘ t.an established ch h 
i ili u ( \ to l lize tile nie 
of the world and ficht its battles? Sir, with as mu 
truth as force t been said that her spindles | 
in modern times fought all her battles.’ And she 
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now presents, notwithstanding all the drawbacks 
luded to by me, a spectacle of national wealth and 





treneth such as the world never before saw. 
Whilst we had the former 


imports for a series of years 


Look autour OWnh Case. 


upon silks, the 





did not exceed $7,500,000; after the compromise 
act, the imports in a single year exceeded $23,500,000 


\ pply of three vears in o} 


e excess of Imports Over exports, in three years 


Th 
preceding the e¢ Inpromise act, was $35,732,860; in 


the three years 


succeeding that act, the excess of 
imports was SL1L1,703,519, 

‘he increase of the imports of the duty-free arti- 
( les, in thre e years succe eding the compromise nct, 
Was $197,989,831; the excess of articles paying duty 
luring the same period, compared with the three 
years hetore its passage, was only $6,638,032, 


} 


Europe derives a cuty or revenue of $50,000,000 


upon the tobacco of this country—an article worth 


here but $7.000,000. 


fn 1836 France imported Into this country, in 
value, 258,000,000 franes; she received trom us, in 
value, 110,000,000 franes, and the balance in specie. 
The importations from France are inanufactured ar- 
ticles—siiks and sour wines, with both of which we 
might most advantageously dispense. Our exports 
to France are raw materials, giving no employment 


to American artisans. 
With a country 
for the comivurt anu support of man, and a population 
capable of working up the raw material, we still 
ypfy the v illey of the Mis- 
does the dwellers on the Nile and 

the Ganges, with fabrics trom her workshops. 
No wonder the 


iwriculture 


rich in every element necessary 


sufler Great Britain to su] 


SISsSIppl, as she 


loom has ceased to move—that 
looks mainly to a home market fora 
most inadequate reward for its produets—that in- 
disheartened 

id retiring from business—the carrying trade of the 
seas placed im the 


austry 1 paralyzed—mani facturers 


hands of strangers—labor de- 
pressed, credit destroyed, and the energies of a great 
people broken down; no wonder we are poor in the 
midst of abundance, and that we should owe abroad 
two hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

Having thus scen the effect of protection upon 
nations, let us loek for a moment to its eflect upon 
prices: in other words, upon individuals, upon the 
Take (perhaps thi 
familiar illust 


consumer. most striking and 
ration, because embracing the great 
staple of one portion of our country) the article of 
cotton—cotton goods—and the reward of labor be- 


stowed in its 


manufacture. 
I avail invself of a well-considered article, pre- 
pared by a most 
| 


since—and in whose statements, for all the substan- 


compe tent person some two years 
tial purposes of my argument, I place entire reliance 
—to say to the cominittee that, in ISTI 12, cotton 


wool averaged LO cents a pound; the standard num 


her of yarn was 12, and sold at 84 cents a ponnd ; 
otton shirtin id. before and after the war, (much 
her during the wa from 35 to 42 cents a yard; 
und a boy of teen vears got, for his labor in work- 
ing ul he cotton wool, besides his board, 42 cents 
i CeK ( cents a aay 


The pound otf cotton would make four yards of 


cloth, which, at 35 cents a yard, came to - $1 40 
Deduct t pound ofcetton wool - - 10 
Le iN I he miutnet er to | iv @X- 
pers ind for ] t on each pound of 
rh We lal 1.0 l - S| st) 
The tariff of IS16 was emph tically t Southern 
neasure, and y be said to have been forced upon 
the Nort The North and East were highly com- 
merelal, ar the busines men and statesmen of 
t ‘ tio! te I ctunt to change investments of 
t eak up the great highways of business. 
But the ( ! Northern euterprise adapted 
eil to Ulne national le oislation The first cotton- 
factory ected at Lowell in 1822, a place now 
| ishing ‘ ployment and subsistence to thousands 
é ed in e pursuit of manufactures; ind in 
i841 the capital invested in the Eastern States in 


the cotton manufacture amounted to $40,612,984. 
Now, one man anda 


han seven hundred women (in the same 


boy on two mules can spin 
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leneth of time) onthe spinning-wheel. Prints have 
fluctuated in value, trom 1830 to 1839, from 5 to 
cents a vard, the cotto vool eraging LS cent 


pound; ind six instead of four yards (as former] 
are made trom th pound I cotto 

Six vard it six Cents vera are - 36 cts 
On p yund of cotton, at - - LS 


Leaving for the manufacturer, to pay ex- 
penses, Wages, &c., ob ea p and 
manutactured - . - - 2) cts. 
instead of $1 30, as formerly—less than one-sixth— 
whilst the wages are quadrapled. Boys and girls, 


instead of forty-two cent 1 weck, get iwo dollars ; 


and girls, by weaving, often get, besides their board, 
from three to four doll] Ts a week, 

from eight to ten 
doliars, can now be bought for five dollars. Cut 


Fine hats, that formerly cosi 


nails formerly cost fron: nine to fourteen cents a 
pound; in 1828 a duty of five cents per pound was 
imposed, and they are now furnished at 


than the duty 


a price less 
imposed. The reduction in 


upon wrought nails and spikes has been equally 


price 


striking. This is partly the result of the concentra- 


uion of capital, skill in workmanship, and competition 





in the market, and partly the result of the manufac 





turer abroad bearing a greater portion of the dut 






in diminished prices charged the Importer. ‘Thus, 







in case of an article of general supply and ce mane 





you Impose a duty of twenty pet 
then (that before the 
$100) will, after paying the duty,cost him $105; he 
pays $20 of this $105 to the Government, and but 
$85 (instead of $100 


cent.; the articie 





duty would cost the importer 






to the foreign manufacturer. 
This operation is well understood by every merchant 
and intelligent 


country understands that he pays the 








man; and the grain-grower of our 





English duty 





on his grain, in the shape of the reduced price he 





receives for it in market. 





England is about 


But I have heard it urged that 
to give up, not the doctrine, but the practice of pro- 
tecting her own labor and industry; and the late 
tariff of Sir Robert Peel is cited asa proof of this. 
That the 


the great battle-cry upon which the 








necessities of a starving population, and 





Premier came 
into power, have forced him to propose a reduction 






, of duties upon the simple necessaries of life, and 





make good that reduction by a tax upon income, 
is true. Yet, to my mind, his bill is proof of any 
thing other than a disposition to encourage free trade. 






He most studiously, throughout it, 


oad distinction between 


preserves a 






} ) 





England, her colonies, 


Take, in 







and other countries. illustration, a few 





examples: 
- I 





Horned cattle—at present prohibited. The pro- 
posed duty is, for oxen, cows, and calves, from foreign 


countries, 20s., L5s., 10s., respectively; from British 








) 





possessions, 10s., 7 





Horses. The present duty otf 


half on those imported from British possessions. 


20a. is reduced one- 






Coffee. The pre sent duty ol | . 3d. is to he re- 





} - 
duced on all foreign coffee to Sd., and upon colle 





the growth of British possessions to 4d. 







Canada timber to pay a duty of 1s.3 foreign tim- 
: ber i duty of 30 
Again: what is the grain-grower of our country to 
gam from this vaunted emonstration in favor ol 
tree trade! Until our wheat shall be down to 62! 

















or 68 cents a bushel. we innot avail ITse] ve 1 
Sir Robert Peel's sliding seal The present duty ts 
S| vo uy every barrel f American tlo —that is 
to iy on 6th Mi 1842 the aut was 13 ye 
puart or about 36 ‘ Ss per 1 FI hel Ih rate 
of auty t is the Canad would 
exciude U et 

Again: un hert Peel's shding scale, whe 
pri es are | ( ties lower oF vil } Wa 
will be upplied  f 1 the Me ranean, B 
ind Black sea in from three to ten days 
long «fore we can avail ourselves of the rise | ( 
and fa Lin dh ty. 

\} irt, howe from what T cens ra. 
Interest l } rig Yo ican ) —'i 






i 





agriculturist (in 





pecially upon the securing him 






the Jaborer—may [ not, in view of the efforts now 








operating benigniy upon all classes, but more es- 
i 


home market for his productions) and the poor man, 
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| aking by England and Franes appe il to Southern 

rt Lit ( yu i me i i\ ig the Vi and their 

rrenut tapl cotto jrom destruction 

I collec ir is u » cotton are 
yatives of, and came originally from, the East. Rice 


17,00, 
In 1790, 


| pounds of indigo—now its cultivation is in Bengal ; 


South Carolina raised 1,000,000 


mad the cotton of India has taken its place. Eng- 
1} Jand now sends abroad nine millon of pounds of 


indigo, and commands the markets of the world. 
| This production has grown up under the fostering 
ire and patronage of the British Government. 
Opium has shared the same fate—Enegland has 
supplanted Turkey in supplying China with this 
drug. ‘Turkey once exported to China 4,000 or 5,000 
chests; British India now supplies 35,000. 

Since the peace of 1815, England has been turn- 
ing her attention to the East, satisfied she could not 
long rely upon the markets of the continent. She 

} looks to her one hundred millions in India for the 
| raw material, and to take in exchange her manu- 
factures, 

In 1741, the imports of raw cotton into England 
were 1,600,000 pounds, and this was principally 
lerived from Cyprus and Smyrna. In 1760, the 

in Eng- 
In 1826, 
from 1760,) the 


1) entire value of cotton manufactured goods 
land was only 200,000 pounds sterling. 
than half a 


value of that manufacture had risen to £34,000,000, 


} little more century 


| In 1823, Egypt tirst exported cotton to England. 
The British India possessions, in which cotton 
| can be raised, are twice as large as the United States, 
| containing a population of 70,000,000. The prov- 


i} ince of Bengal contains 300,000 square miles, and 
ap ypul ation of 50,000,000 : seven-eighths of whom 
can be hired for sevencents aday. Madras contains 
150,000 square miles and fourteen millions of in- 
| habitants. Bombay is as large as the State of New 
York, and contains six millions of inhabitants. I 
say nothing of the various islands of Ceylon, Suma- 
\ tra, &c. 

The importation of India cotton into England, 

| in the year 1830, was about 75,000 bales; in 1835, 
} 130,000 bales: and in 1840, 234,516—more than 
| trebled in ten years, 
| 


What, then, shall be done? I answer, divide our 
| labor; and more emphatically I say, do so at the 
1} South: clothe as well «steed ourselves {rom our own 
industry; import less, and manufacture more. 

I] pass now to the proposition to take the proceeds 
! of the sales of the publie lands as a part of the in- 
come of the Government to meet its ordinary ex pend- 
itures, and which resource | promised to notice in 
'! the course of my remarks. I do not propose to go 


into the ar 


gument at large, but to merely assign, In 

| as few words as possible, some of the leading con- 
siderations whic! induce me to hold to the land dis- 
tribution bill of the extra session of 1841. 

i The Legislature of my own State (New York) 
passed an act directing the cession on the 19th of 
Februarv, 1780. The terms of cession and use 
were: “Shall be and enure for the use and benefit of 
such of the United States as shall become members 
i! the federal alliance of the said States, and for no 
other use or purpose whatsoever.” The deed of 
cession bears date Ist March, 1781. 

The Legislature of Virginia passed their first act 

1! of cession on 2d January, 781. The terms of the 

{| cession were not approved by Congress ; ind, by an 

wt of 13th September, 1785, modifications were 

uggested ; and those propose modifications of Con- 

| gress were adopted by the Virginia Legislature in 

Octobe _ 17s . The deed of cession Was exec uted 

and delivered Ist March, 1784, The terms of the 

tise were: Shall be considered a common fund for 

the use and benefit of such of the United States as 

| ive become, or shall become, members of the con- 

tion or federal alfianee of the said States, \ ir- 

| Inia inclusive, according to their usual respective 
| rt ms in th ene | 


charge and expenditure: 


ty { 


( IS} Seal O1 ior 


1 for no other use or purpose what- 


that purpose, an 
oever, 
What were “the usual respective proportions in 


the general charge and expenditure” expressed in 
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You will tind them by look- 
article of confederation, and to 
The 
States then, as States, were compelled to furnish a 
common treasury. After 
came your present Constitution, clothing the Feder- 
al Government with ample powers of -elf-protection 
and preservation, and not leaving it (as under the ar- 
ticles of confederation) at the mercy of State Legis- 
Jatures. Power was given “ to lay and collect tax- 
es, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, &c. 
of the United States,” and even to “borrow money 
on the credit of the United States.” 

The debt of the Revolution having been vaid off, 
as wellus the expenses of organizing and putting 
in motion the present machinery of Government, 
I submit that the purposes, the uses of the cession, 
have been fully answered ; and that, were this now 
a question between individuals, as trustees on the 
one hand and cestuwy que trusts on the other, not a 
court of chancery powers, in this country or Eng- 
land, would hesitate a moment in ordering a distri- 
bucion of these lands upon the principles adopted 
by Congress at the session of 1841—the called ses- 
sion. 


the uses of this deed! 
ing at the Sth 
which the deed most undoubtedly referred. 


these deeds of cession 


Sir, lam fully sustained in this position by the 
doctrine held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Dodridge vs. Thompson, (9 
Wheaton, 469;) and also in the case of Jackson vs. 
Clark, (1 Peters, 628.) In the first case the court 
said : 

“Ir has been truly observed, that, while the Government of 
he Union has been considered as hoidi.g the territory ceded by 
Virgiuia in trust for the oflicers and soldiers of Virginia, so far 
resei vation for their benefit extends, it is also to be con- 

{as holding the lands not reserved in trust for the na- 
tion, and as being bound by its high duues to execute the 





as the 


In the second case they said: 


he Government of tlie United States then received this 
ory in trust, not only for the Virginia troops on conti 
nental establishment. but also for the use and benefit of the 
members of the confede racy; and this trust is to be executed 
by a faithful and bona fide disposition of the land for that pur- 
pose.” 

To this high judicial sanction, IT will detain you 
to add the authority of but one of our Presidents. 
In his message in December, 1832, General Jackson 
said: 





“As the lands may now be considered as relieved from this 
pledge, the object for which they were ceded having been 
accomplished, 1 is in the discretion of Congress to dispose of 
them in such way as best to conduce to the quiet, harmony, 
and general interest of the American people,” &c. “It seems 
to me to be our true policy that the public jands shall cease, as 
soon as practicable, to be a source of revenue,” &c. 





Again, in 1833, he says: 


“The cessions of Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, in 
express terms, and all the rest impliedly, not only provide spe- 
cifically the oportion a ‘cording to which each State shall 
profit by the proce of the land sales, but they proceed to 
declare that th y hal! be faithfully and Jona fide disposed of 
for that pury . and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 
Ie adds: “This isthe fundamental jaw of the land at this mo- 
ment, growing out of compacts which are older than the Con- 
stitution, and formed the corner-stone on which the Union itself 
was erected.” Again: “The Constitution left all the compacts 
before made in ttl] -e, and the rights of all parties remain 
the same under the new Government that they were under the 
“The solemn compacts invited by 
Congress, in a resolution declaring the purposes to which the 
proceeds of the lands should be applied, originating before the 
Constitution, and forming the basis on which it was made, 
bound the United States to a particular course of policy in re 
] 
| 








Confederation.” Agai 


! 
ition to them, by ties as strong as can be invented tu secure the 
” 





faith of nations. 

It has been said, however, that it would be a viola- 
tion of the act of 2d March, 1833, (commonly called 
the compromise act,) to give the public lands to the 
States when an Impost duty higher than twenty per 
cent. should be needed to meet the ordinary wants 
ot the Government. So far from this being true, I 
submit that [ have shown, by the deeds of cession 
of New York and Virginia, by the judicial decisions 
of the highest tribunal in our country, and by the 
repe ited declarations of General Jackson, that these 
lands were designed for the States, after having paid 
olf the debt of the 
in operation, ind satistied a specified class of soldiers; 
ind I now submit to you and the country, that, 
looking at the 3d section of the act of 1833 itself, 
tripped of all contemporaneous history, it is perfect- 
ly evident that, after the 30th June, 1842, it was 
not intended to look to the lands for a supply of or- 
dinary wants, but solely to customs; they were to 
be brought down te twenty per cent., if sufficient 


Revolution, put the Government 
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July, 1842. 
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Senate. 
for an economical administration of the Gove ernment; | to ask the attention of the Senate to the subject, of the public domain at the discretion of Congress; 
but, ifeconomy required more than twenty per cent., hot for my sake, but tor the sake of others who are nd, on a recent occasion, [thought proper to ex- 
you were to be wholly unrestricted, except by a |] not here to spr lor them ( Ihe bill betore hibit an @rreay of authority and congressional acts 
view toeconomy. The very language of the sec- || the Senate proposes to grant Uiirty-i sections of which lL then considered, and now believe, to be 
‘ . : : “ a os | dt chottt States. except the States of Con- c ‘lusive of > nest 4)] re ya 
tion is, “and such duties shall be laid for the purpose | I Cd X | li ot i nceiusi of the question. I shall therefore as- 

. ae } hn wu na uck I e Ss having re- s the e stituti 1 we on i ¢ IOSItio 
of raising such revenue as may be necessary to | ea ing } mt hi utional power, until that position 
; ah ; . d alr that quantit yy purposes simila she ave been assailed by ¢ ce makins , 
an economical administration of the Government. | i » ol tm ¢} . e } t ; } : an es — - pg ' - : ened 7° force ee . re 
a ea = | to those Named inthe Dill. aiso makes a grant ot er tor me to defend it. 
lls vieW Is certamly not weakened by the fact | : nd } . tute that | ml} . . . 
j} a Tk quanti ing » each State that shal Che next and most important inquiry is the ex- 
that, contempor: ineously with the compromise act |} reat itied su missi 1} - we wt on oar 
1833 = 1} bereatter ) maities pon SUCH AGMISSION into the pedieney ol the measure Ihe principal mo 
of 833, a bill was pending, and - tually passed || ( nion Phe lands are to be located in seetions tive of my remarks is the hope of showing the ex- 
into a law, so far as the action of Congress In the | in any of the States o1 Territories, under the di- pedieney otf making the grants for the object: 
first instance was concerned, for the distribution of |} rection of the Secretary of the Treasury, apon any named in the bill. They are purely benevolent- 
. . , i] 1 : | : : ; 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among {| Surveyed ana unreserved lands not mn the oecu- for the benefit of the deaf and dumb, the blind, and 
the States. || pancy of any actual settler. ‘The Siates receiving the insane. For the purpose of enabling me to 
In this view, I have treated the act of 1833 as a |) Ue Srants are required tosell the lands within five place this subject before the Senate in a plain, con- 
part of the organic law of the country—thus giving } years from tie of their location The object cise, and intelligible manner, Lhave, with some la- 
> ° . ° . | tt Ss rovis nis to obviate the yneclion to S «0 yrepa } t > S t > ‘ 
ita dignity and linportance rightfully belonging to j eee ae oe ssigg. . these bo prepares {atable fromthe returns of the late 
: . : 7 . } arge grants remaining 1o ears ubsettied, to t 2 ce SS ) oa > eT ae t Ce 
no mere act of the Legislature ; and such it is, and || _ es oa n } a : D : é ( A nsu : - wing oe pe vai’ of each ot these elass- 
, : 3 | ejudice of other settlers, ie first quesuon, Mr es, and exhibiting the ‘lalive oportio oO » 
nothing more, notwithstanding all that may be said || . Ste thae.g . a : eee ee a ae ae the 
ng may} | President, that arises, is one of the constitutional Whole population, which Iwill read to the Senate 
on this floor or elsewhere of the peculiar condition || power to pass the bill. Ihave | tofore < ae the har pa | oe 
fs tl Cas li Sees hs ‘ : li z Ss } pu tO pass tl dil. have heretolore WMain- as the basis ot some remarks relative to each class 
of South Carolina at this particular time, and of tained the unguestionable power to grant or dispose Mr. Smiru then read the following table 
the mental reservations and private understanding || 
of individuals. It is a mere act of one Legislature, |} 9 The followin: from t le cens hvhits the number of the insane and idiots, the deaf anc 
subject to modification, alteration, or repeal, even by || lumb, and also ti umbe) hHlind, wn €ach Stule and "Verritoru It is believed, however, to fall 
the body passing it; and most assuredly so subject | short of t a num f ea 
to be treated by any subsequent Legislature. | ee : a — 7 ees oe 
Apart from this view, I am free to say that, if || | 2. | re 
there be upon your statute-book one act more just | cs = } 
in its conception and beneficent in its operation than |} -2\e5 3 : 
another, the distril ution act is the one. || =E\|2E = = | a | 
It gives to the States what, of right, belongs to 1 s 15 | & a | 5 le 
them ; it strips partisans and aspli ants of an enor- |} : - ak eee A. a |- 
1} Maine . 7 O4 631 101,793 10 | 5 
mous corruption fund ; it give Ss ‘omparative stabill- New Hampshire ssh 19 Wy 284.574 | 3} 190 
ty to your revenue to be derived from customs ; it } Massachusetts 1,07] 200 | 1,271 737,699 22 | 290 | | 
is free from the objection (often made) that you dis- : oi} =e oe | |} 77 | 1 
\ : ? ;} Connecticut 49> M4 12 sL0,015 13 | 317 | lto 978 
tribute with one hand the lands, and collect with |} | Vermon 398 3) 4ul 291.948 2 | 137 | 1 to 2131 
the other hand customs to an equal amount, inas- o w York 146 | 194 | 2,340 | 328.021 a1 j 1,107 | 1 to 2194 
pe: Raa , cAnainec : ae New Jersey 69 | 73 | AZ | 873,306 26 5 | 179 | 1 to 2085 
much as a large portion of those customs duti¢ sare || Penns <ylva ; 1946 | 187 (2.133 | 1.724022 OG 10 2710 | 781151 | 832 | 1 to 2072 
paid by the foreign producer or manufacturer in the Delawi 52] 28 80 73,085 18 to 2366 45| 8] 53] 1to 1473 
reduction of the price of the article; and it relieves M uryland 389 139 528 19,2 333 9] to 1& 35 178 | 66 | 244 | 1 to 1923 
I . ( Virginia 1,048 384 | 1,482 | 1,239,797 166 to 14f 453 1150 603 | 1 to 2056 
the country forever from the disgraceful scenes and North Carolina - 580] 221 20 753. 110 167 ta 1931 on | 74. | 354 | 1 wo 2102 
scrambles witnessed in 1835-’6, and growing out of South Carolina 376 | 137 | 513 poe 398 5 to 2086 | 140178 | 218 | 1 to 2268 
© 5 294 | 134} 42 77,1! 151 
. z oe (eeorgla - - at 3 1258 7 hy to 2568 195 | 64 259 | 1 to 2614 
v ) g treas , > = 1 ome 
an o erflowing tre sury Alabama 232 | 125 | 357 | 569.645 Sb to § 173 | 53 | 226 | 1 to 2520 
Sure I am, no patriot, recollecting that period and - 116} 82) 198] 375,651 69 64/28} 92] 1104083 
the intrigues and plots to get hold of the forty mil- - = m3 = 3b a2 | 17 59 | 1 to 5952 
: aR ¥ . , : ° . eonesses Ot v2 SH gq Oy] 67 or 1 to 2316 
lions surplus then in the treasury, can wish a re- Kentucky 795} ys80 | 975 1 100 | 77 177 ‘@ 2D 
currence of them. Ohio — - 1,195 | 165 1,360 | 1 33 559 | 33 | 592 | 1 to 2566 
I forbear, however, to pursue the subject further, am ae ets 70 os = co oat Is in ; to 2190 
. . : Ninos alo és < ( to 441 ho | 2 79 t 
and, in conclusion, repeat the hope, expressed at the Missouri 202 68 27 31, 102 4:2 to 3073 126 27 153 1 re 
commencement of my remarks, that, when we shall |} _— is d 1 be “ 642 8 0 3106 10} 2 12 | lto 
. ae . ° | tchigat oo 2b b 211.705 4 a 7l ) } t« 
reach the details of either of the bills proposed, || jyoraa. 1] 12 3 54 20) 10 ORF i 9 it : 

; : ee arg P oe DS, 28H ) te 
gentlemen will contribute their aid in rendering those || — Wisconsin 1 3,752 to 3408 5 5 | 1to 
details as perfect as the nature of the diversified || a ws m : I pao 3 to 701] | 4 14 | Ito 

: : ; isiLict of 14 ( < 4 9 to 2247 8 4 12 to 3642 

subjects embraced in the bill will allow. . —|—— |—__ al CT Wee By — 

- iF - a7 
i ace a } if 4 14 .U ) 5.(R4 L 92 6,682 (977 7.659 
“™ Y r — er _ —s _ ” “eo ww —* _— —_— — —_ ee —— 
SPEECH OF 2 MR. SMITH, 

3 Note.—The average insane and idiots to the population of the United States is . ‘ : - lto 978 

OF INDIANA. The average blind to the population of the Uaiteed States - - . . o § 67 

‘ - , I L to 2,467 

In Senate, July 16, 1842.--On the deaf and dumb, Ihe average deaf and dumb to the population of the United States is . : . . - 1 to 227 
blind and insane. White deafand dumb under I4 years of age : . : . . 1,919 

; ; : White deaf and dumb over 14 years and under 25 years of age 2,056 

The bill granting lands to the several States, for |) White deafand dumb over 25 years of age : 2707 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, and blind, {| Insane and idiots (white) at public charge . 4,329 
Insane and idiots (white) at private charve : . : ‘ . : 10,179 

. : be , Insane and idiots ( colored) at public charge . - : ° ‘ - R33 
for consideration; and having been read— Insane and idiots (colored) at private charge 2.093 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana, chairman of the com- 

mittee, addressed the Senate, witha view to call a — ee ee 
the aitention of the Senate and the country to the By this it will be seen that there were in 1840, their comfort and happiness. The object of the 
object of the bill. He said had but a single ob- inthe United States, 17,434 insane and _ idiots: of bill is to afford a portion of that pecuniary aid so 


ject in saying a wordatthistime. ‘The biil, Mr 
President, before the Senate, was reported by me 
from the Commitiee on Public Lands, and it would 
seem proper that] should give a brief exposé of 
its provisions and objects. I shall do so in the 
briefest possible time; and it will then be for the 
Senate, so far as I am concerned, to say whethe1 
the bill shall progress to final action, or be post- 
oned to a future period, when the time of the 
Senate can be better spared. Being aware of the 
advanced period of the session, I would have 
forborne to call up the bill, could I have done so 
consistently with my duty to those who have in- 
voked the aid and action of Congress on the sub- deaf and dum 
ject. Not feeling at liberty to do so, I have pre- |} 2,046 over 1 
pee a short exposé, more in the nature of a | years of age, ¢ 
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population of the United S:ates 


that there were 4,329 white insane with Kentucky and Connecticut in this particu- 
public charge, and 10,179 at private lar, and is, therefore, merely equalizing in its ope- 
re were 2.093 colored insane and ration. 
te charge, and 833 at public charge Mr. President, hay ing reported the bill, and brief- 
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persons; and the average proporiion the classes and numbers of persons who will be en- 
e general population of the United titled to reliefunder its provisions, should it become 
to 2,467. There were 7,659 deal a law, it may possibly be supposed that I have dis- 
rsons in the United States: of these, charged my whole duty to the committee, as well as 


Lite, and 977 colored; and of the white | to the Senate. I feel, however, 
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years of age, | myself of the occasion to present the subject in a 

t and under 25, and 2,707 over 25 | more detailed, and, [ hope, in a more interesting as- 
ze proportion of the deat pect. Tecan promise you nothing that is new, I 
population cf the Unite: propose merely to iay before the Senate a portion 

As each of the Stares and of the nions and I of others relative to the 

harge of a portion of th listinct classes who are the special objects of the 

tunate human beings, it will not be bill The w hole ground has been explored by men 
any that it is the ’ of all, as muc! of genius, learning, and piety, stimulated by all the 
alleviate their c ion and promot humane considerations that belons to the subject, 
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Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, §c.—Mr. O. H. Smith. Senate. 
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of Representative few irs since, by their |] tution t e ef of t I) rece! { me to notice, in the progress of the treatment of 
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Few, indeed, will now risk the assertion, much less 
adopt the practice, that the cure of the insane 
should be attempted by “the constant use of stripes 
chains, tormenting confinement, starvation, and ex- 
posure to every mental and bodily suffering.’ 
These relics of the dark ages of barbarism and 
superstition have one by one been forced to yieldto 
the voice of enlightened humanity: and it has now 
become the almost universally received opinion 
that mila and humane treatment of the insane is de- 
manded by all the considerations bearing upon his 
unfortunate condition in life, and the prospect of 
his recovery and restoration to society. This re 
ort of the trustees of the State Lunatic Hospital ot 
Massachusetts, from which I have been reading, 
speaking of the treatment of the insane of the m 
ent time, says: “Some of the 1ost carefully con 
ducted asylums in Europe at this day depend 
wholly on comfort, indulgence, and occupation, and 
moral motives for the removal of insanity; and only 
use medical treatment forthe cure of accidental 
diseases which may affect their patient.” The 
same humane and enlightened treatinent of this un- 
fortunate class has been adopted, so far as I can dis 
cover by a caretul examination of the reports 
which have met my eye, by all the asylums in the 
United States. Extracts from some of the reports 
of the superintendents of these institutions have 
been published by the annual report of the Prison 
Discipline Society of Massachusetts, which I have 
already drawn from on this part of the subject. } 
will read to the Senate a few of these extracts, to 
sustain the course of treatment to which I have ad- 
verted,as well as to exhibit to the Senate and the 
country the great importance of these institutions 
The superintendent of the Vermont Asylum 
iys; 








“As soon asa patient manifesta any return of reason, his lib 
erties are increased, and he is encouraged to exercise his judg 
ment and self control, by joining in the employments and 
amusements of the cunvalescents, by associating with them 
and the officers, and having, as far as practicable, the privi- 


leges of an ordinary boarder at a public boarding-house. To 
retain this confidence, the patient endeavors to control his dis. 
ordered feelings, and frequently succeeds in regaining the lost 
balance of hismind. Those who have sufficiently improved, 
walk about unaccompanied by any one, Visit the different places 
in the village, and, in a word, are their own keepers. They 
rarcly abuse the confidence thus placed in them, and frequent. 
ly assist the farmer and attendants in watching those who re- 
quire it,”’ 

The superintendent of the hospital at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, says: 

“If, in our daily intercourse with the insane, we should treat 
them as inferiors, or pass them hy without notice or ¢ 
refuse to hear them, and evince tow 
riority, we should find them ina cor t state of Irritation and 
excitement. If wetreat them kindly and politely, inquire after 
their welfare, and hear patiently their story, we awaken in 
them a spirit of mildness and affection; we'can control them 
without severity, and gain their confidence and esteem 
there is any secret in the management of the insane, it is this 
respect them, and they will respect themselves; treat them as 
reasonable beings, and they will take every possible pains to 
show you that they are such; give them your confidence, and 
they will rightly appreciate it, and rarely abuse it.” 


The superintendent of the McLean Asylum at 
Charlestown says: 





tention, 
rds them a feeling of supe 















“On the admission of a pativnt, our first care is to have the 
accompanying friends commu: te to the individual in our 
presence (if this has not been previously done, as it should be) 
where he is; that he isbroucht here asa deranzecd person; that 
his stay will depend on the judgment of the physician as to his 
recovery; and he is made to understand that the extent of his 
privileges will necessarily depend on his ability to comply with 
the rulesand to control himeelf; and thatthe more he obtains 
the confidence of those under whose care he is, the less will be 
the necessity of any restrictive measures, and the wider will be 
his power of directing hisown movements. However well he 
may appear, or however incoherent, this Communication Is 
substantially made to him: and no false representations are 
permitted from this time henceforward in our intercourse with 
him. If heis bound, his sirait waistcoat, or other restraining ap- 
paratus, is removed; and he is made sensible, if he conducts 
himself so asto avoid the necessity of any restraint, that he 
will be treated accordingly.” 

The superintendent of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum 
says: 

“ Time, neglect, and bad treatment In the jails, poor-houses, 
and private dungeons of the country, have ina great measure 
establistied the na ure of their complaints, and confirmed the 
frightful delusions that rage in the brain. We have washed 
them, provided them with food and clothing, and, as far as 
possible, exerted ourselvea to make ihem feel comfortable in 
their new situation; their chaos of illusions has been attentively 
examined and studied, and we have endeavored to classify 
them, and, through a mild system of tender respect and philo 
sophic kindness, bring them to submit to the regulations of an 
efficient discipline.” 


The superintendent of the Western Lunatic 
Asylum of Virginia says: 














“In this institution nothing which bears the least resemblance 


to coercion is ever permitted; for experience and humanity 
have taught us the greater eflicacy of milder means. ‘The most 


tender method we have found almost invariably to produce the 


pest effect, and hence, of course, itis adopted. No resentment 
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rection.”’— Furst report of th 


sylun 


is, Mr. President, in the mos 
ted to give you an exposé of 


sot the bill. I have 


rve something iike 


I 


Senators in fav 


the same time, the known 


ae } recut ‘ t t 
> whole would give morestrength 


it were confined t 


I teel that 1 nee d not say more; the lacts¢ 
I will not anticipate a 


Lane nt 
voient object in 


we shall justly entiil 
sting gratitude and pravers 
low-eitizens who may receiv: 


mplated by its provisions. 
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| culated to excite unpleasant reminiscences: for our State re 
' 
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i 
hoped, by classing 
the bill, I might en 


| erowing up in Georgia—some of the Whig papers having al- 


ower Which has hee 


fort 


of the Unit 
























A ( relation to the exercise Of this i should 
ein formairy to the letter and spirit of the Constitution 
W ertal fepart from both when we use a power granted 

e purpose insuch a manner is to effect a purp se and ob- 
mplate r Intended by the grantors, but in dere 

rat ol mir, L fear this violence is abou » be pery 
ra pou that instrument, which weall profess to have in a9 
\ ratte | t ba dismayed to witness the ac- 
this House upon this question, sofaras the same has 
been wianilested by the speech of centlemen representing the 
| t \ y exter { diversiiied interests 
ee | ‘ wy Our exte tron 16 fro 

\ i ' ike he the Guilt of Mexico; 
and trom the Atlant in »the Pacific ocean—at least to 

R UntaiNs ¢ he Par West, comprising and com 

bi iimosta he varieties of 1, climate, and productions 
he earth. A people, then, representing such varied inter 

— aving a com v prot { preserving 
wid Varmonizing the whole, oOlld Con forward to the per 
rmance of this igh duty with feelu and principles far, 
ery far itl rom i wl witnessed. Instead 

f that; ! ( =] j e, and comromise, 
whi Was so material an element in the construction of oug 
Government, we see mea come forward a ymany diplomatic 
agents of the interests (hey peculiarly represet not so much 
cone Ing tac mfterest I the Whore, as (he sectlon of country 
from which they come; and | regret to perceive that what, in 


my opinion, is erroneously believed to be a community of in 

is bro ial ima communtiy of ae on this subs 

ect, and has combined the Vallous iiterests acainst the inter 
f the South he cotton-growimg portion of the Uni 


The manulacturersot the North and Bast, and the bread 














ing States of the West, hemp-growers, and all other interests 
of the nation, seem, by their ion, to regard the cotton jnter- 
is adverse and aniagontstic to all the other great interest 
ind classes of industry mi the Unter Sir, whilst I see t e Va- 
rious interests combined against the South, Lshould feel that I 
was recreant in my duty to those represent, were I to sit silent 
and sotler to go unanswered the various claims to protection 
ich are set up ly these several interests. But it isa matter 
unf rufication to me, and Lregret to be obliged to step 


+ from the performance of this high duty, and devote « 
1 the time whichsheuld be exclusively appropriated to 
creat subje { } hat I consider a most wan- 
unkind, I t attack, by one of my colleagues, 
not only against the representatives, but the Whig party, of 
ur State and of the Union. My colleague could not suspend 
hostilities untila more convenient and fit occasion. He weil 
knew that upon this question, atleast in our State, there were 


no parties; and that the only strife was, who should be 
e} 





c 
1 
i 








e foremost and most earnest and zealous in promoting 
he common cause of our State, and protecting our com- 
mon interests. I have endeavored, as far as has been in 
my power, to forget all past political diflerences between ue, 
ind have studi ly abstained irom any remark which was cal- 


ured not only our services, but our uniied exertions, to stand 
, , erests. But my colleague could 

pent up wrath could no longer 

! afler giving us a 
fed speech. he turned aside from his pro- 
: j imself to me and my col 
eagues, but more especially to me, and opened upon us a severe 
political philippie 2 tirade of abuse against the WI 
enerally, and especially Geo: gi nd her Represent 
fl a ving them with preaching one set of 





down. But, upon getting up, a 











& party 


ives on 








trines at 
other here; with intentions to fasten upon 


ink of the United States, which was repudiated 








nee, running the country 
he oublic lands, and other 


if ; 

| at home during the canvases, and at the polls; that we were pur- 
| 
| 
| 





wasieful and extravagant expenditures, leading ultimately to 
the assumption of State debts, and with a view to a high protect- 
ive tarifl; that these were Whig doctrines, and that the Whigs 
from Georgia, being the associates of Whigs, must fall into 


their measures; that there was already a protective-tariff party 


} ready come ¢ tin favor of protection; that all these subjects, 
Georgia, were the shadowir forth 
wmidthat the Whigs of Georgia 


| must ere long fall into these measures, and that there should be 





» Whigshere from Georgia; that he classed the members by 




















un howing W ! were, and what were their designe; 
that there were but two parties, and could be but two in any 
( ry; that he {Mr. M. A. Co belonged to a close-com- 
munion chure} hat he would neither associate nor commune 
ny but those of his own faith; that the Jews would have 

ea wi : ins; that he intended to write a Look 

» Wart it t via of their danger, and of the designs 
of the Whig narty—showimg who were trustworthy, and advi- 
the Whig membe of orgia tocome Out fiom among 





G, said) were substantiell 
understood them. This at 
tack (Mr. G sai va expected asa clap of thunder ina 
ar day: that | colleague had mentioned to him the day be- 

, Which would require 
1u0ns8 which he 





if associates, &C 





remate of hits coMea 








tdream Of st 





; k for home con- 
ption, wor ey postpone it for an hour, and 


1was 
write a k the information of hi astituents 





tsed by him and his 
taiway 1gree with the 


y found themselves sometimes voting 


~ 


wi ine party, then the other. Party shackles did not contre! 

eir vote the ilwavs went forthe country fit t; and party, 
with them, w but a secondary consideration. He would 
ive itt is colleagne tosay whether this was his course, and 
ha t e with whom heacted. But, as his¢ agne had de 
ermine 1 course, Mr. G. said he w ld afford him some 
recious reminiscences, which he hoped he would use as ad 


denda to hia book. My, G, said he could not eit tamely by aud 
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27TH Cona::::2p SEss. 


Ww Ww 1 levote the balance of the time al- 
| t nsiverau if the question before the 
| istration, as before observed, had 
| i )tar ahead of the revenues of the 
| er! i id be a wasie of time to look into the 
' t { is state of things. The duty, un- 
| t 1 sect « us, from the necessity of the 
t to supply the wants of the Govern 
ses, as well as to provide a 

| arrearages which the 

ied upon us, Cer 
important to the 
facturing Interests 

Administration should 

revenues to be con 

tures and indebrt 

ghteet effort to 

turiff of duties 

Impose on Imports, 

commerce, and, to 

terests of the country 

‘tures flourish best to- 

unties lor protec- 

certain extent, be at the 

jam no enemy, though an 

s; bot, on the con 

an American Cltl- 

stry anc capital 

tforeign compe- 

markets of the 

ins, In my opinion, of 

uating this state of thiegs, is equal laws 


sald about tree trade 


ciuse whicl 
very 800 
Van Bure 
league ha 
my collea 
power ol t I mi f ae, 
of slavery i in s I j i { ne \ } vor mor ive { rh] t} t al i ts i Sup} \ uG 
free negro ’ 


ect} to home in- 

Both parties, in my 

plan to talk of absolute 

on revenue derived from 
veroment, and whilst we are 
i | ‘ ed by ( ' rl ’ with foreign nations who burden our 
footing with f t fat ! t suffra Pst a t he polit res} i producis restrictions. We are forced, from a sense 
concerned he w 1 if i roe ' ‘ . : a proper regard ior the general welfare, 
into the Unior es ! 1 r fv colleague isa Per { f m v- to impose Countervailing restrictiol or the intercourse be- 
therein as an pe bie « tron of its i { { the strict I . ist f tween pations ¢i tlong continue without a reciprocal ex- 
wasinfavor of the teat fieer t } he thou I t to [ I i ) u erest I! free trace existed between ali na- 
that he was >a most happy state of things, wuen 
for the tarifl rely unfettered, and each individual 
lle id be at pertec' liberty to seek a raarket where his judgment 

or his interest directed him. But, in that event, we would have 
to resort, forthe support of Government, to direct taxes, excises, 
and other sources of Internal revenue, instead of the customs 
i ; now derived from commerce. Our peopleare not prepared for 

of toll gates andc mort 1 the Cun {road i \ ever had nade for the payment cruin pnenses, || the change; and, as one of their Representatives, I will, by no act 
in the Siates; ul Wa y > righton the I ‘ lo ‘ ld ck stead , ot mine, either expressed or implied, give my sanction to any 
it of the Beate. to loz Mut to uch measure. Our legislation must be accommodated to the 
i - ill existing state of things; and the partof wisdom, as well as 

f hilosephy, to make the best of things as we find them. 

power i 0. ande nit , e policy of commercial restrictions, both asa source of reve- 
n of the finances of the State, inemnt 1e and protection to certain classes of industry and home mar- 





doctrine of 5 
in the United Stare 
ments bythe F 


ing a tax j t I 

ed over the bridges * ntl tates of 
Concede th i to the ler rovernt ,and ye 
ed State richt I be itt sha v i &@ Shade i 

onmendation of Secretary’s report of the pr pressing, and the credit of the State dist ‘ ts, has long been adopted by the most enlightened Govern 
of a grand i atriots, they were boun ; nents of Europe. And it cannot be denied by those who have 
duced so ich consternation and condemnat ighout . t r debts, restore the lit. and rede , the slightest regard to truth, and are at all conversant with our 
this wide-spread ; é ‘ Ii By { het i “hat the Stat d hev not Hi J ical and financial history, but that the Government of the 
with terrot . nc > net ww from » |i vepudiate. (1 nsincinle not RN coe } States early pred the same policy, and has carrried 
cantation aid adr 3 if, “hay i ind tely hey ‘ ut neg the waysan t mMosi it j t out, both in principle end practice, ever since. And they 
drawn to the st t Wol say tha ‘ ) : ‘ ’ . iY . t na t r t the authority of a great writer on political economy, whose 
mind was, th ind opinions are so much in accordance with the prac- 
complished in the of our Government, that lam tempted to make from it the 
tion as ils 18 “Olle ie | ic f i v i he ne , TI hol | or wing extract 

Van Buren, in his Administra carricd se | inche. a weetheat ned upon the ie { “Nations, like Individuals, should practise justice, forbear- 
Government far, very { t ' | leven generosity, towards each other. Yet, itisa high 
and, during his ‘bligation impe.ed upen them, to guard and pre- 
the receipts at ‘own peculiar interests from all injurious rivalry and 
commenced w i j ' ‘ { x, or the obliga ‘man who ‘provides not for his own house 
revenue, a ‘ py is oft f} , , ' ) the } lt ' : s¢ than an infidel,’ the Government which does not pro- 
of the Unites vide for its household ismuch more criminal; as the happiness 
warda of twe: is of of much more importance than the comfcrt 
before me, family.’ 

all ‘che ssed with similar sentimerts, and prompted by similar 
lands is, our Presidents, statesmen, and patriots, have con- 
end of nl but 

debt u 

revenue 


the expense 
lop 


1 
y encouraged, but recommended and strongly in- 
: : 


protection to industry; believing it to be a 

means of national independence, and promotive of the general 
welfare, as well as an act of justice to ourselves, in order to 

to abri ize he countervailing resiriclions on our commerce, and sup- 
meet: wi jthe wants of the Government. And as what ] may say on 
dence to be dest i ena nore | Rn _maket ual sald ¢ -. uld. this sut Y led for my constituents, who will 
binkrunted, and diszr { y colleazue. . : ; ead great relie : : ; zment on my conduer, than for thiscom- 

} 


meet 


these fac mittee ! h, for their information, the proofs at 
So ociating 


¢ 1 ; i {| my command. the better to enable them to form acorrect judg- 
faith.) unit naelf  M suren. be atin Sane ee = : . la half “e S mn this interesting subject. Isaid, Mr. Chairman, that 
and foremont in thet . : nnorte 1; ae | nel » dollar ihn em that circula the United s Government, from its origin, has adopted the 
hie standard wit 9 , fa newcon : ; licy, through commercial regulations, and the imposition of 
vey Iti whet ! meet t ile o t w fo] led was va rplex Tues duties on it ts, of not only porting the Government, but 
ant. hei Sta . ' aril - and g wih Manutact 8, and protecting them against 
presume pole ' : : ' : | oa ks a Sta nd i Rast - ne foreis “0 thior Ard | nly evidence we have, from 
temnoral c rage ot 1 Lamates ; T : ne astintin - legisiat rid} of a different policy, isin the 
blaming known as the compromise 
immediately recognised the 

ely looked to an abandon- 
expiration of the time 
imports were to be levied 
tration of the Gov 

ave such incidental 

such duties and a 

have occasion hereafier 
reason for producing proofs 
vernment in regard to the 


Cem pt has often been made, 


hot wher 
that he is 
from WwW 
changing 
construct 
‘thereis so 
deserted his 
Buren a 
pram hee , ; ; swith r iti 5 y many attempt to foster 
ler: bu 3 } hie x ¢ ; \ Ve ' it ’ , le aret vil +} ' ' tec ‘ ; ea “Why the South And 
from patr y are nota few) who 
tvy—or the Tvl great and growing in- 


as my co Oinit 


Riimor fu 


eolleague } ) > thatrin PW j ) re a os} ' ! wr this J j } 1 reso ! concer gC th 


nt ngress In the most unmear- 
»act; and I have now learned that the first ap- 

he treasurv of the United States for 
es by the Governor of Georgia, through 
; senate renee her agent, the Hon. Mark A. Cooper. Isthe receiver as had ag 
and were of course perinitte t "his } n ished, visiatu via denounced the Whigs Ter the thief? Whatsay you, good Democrats of Geoigia? “Oh] 
Veto and Ditto, in hoc sig inces, Was ! the party Siate a base { land distribution fu consistency, thou art a jewel,’ - 


Was made at 


ancient that it wa : ; ie ay sa , the distributiveshare was 


stancing 





Sy 
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our history, the commercial wants of the count 
Barly in the absolute necessity of one uniform efficient 
; of one sovereign Legislature, possessing the sole 
exclusive of laying duties upon improts, and of 
regulating commerce with foreign nations; thereby securing 
of 


il 


evenves of the Government, and promoting the welfare of 
12k into te wife Union: hence the in of the Constitution of the 
 dury, Poited States. The idea of supporting manufactures as a 
of measure of national independence, and promotive of the gen- 
ao eral welfare, seems to have occupied a prominent place in the 
on minds of our revolutionary fathers, and (o have been coeval 
ome wiuhourexistence asanation. For, in the preambie of the sec- 


act passed by the first Congress, which assembled under the 























reg ae eeaien, we find this principle expressly asserted: *Where- 
stration : gs it 1s for the support of the Government, for the 
rues to tne of the debts of the United States, and the encourage- 
ran ment and protection of manutactures, that duties be laid on 
ghiest « wares, and metchaniise imported,” &c. This act was 
tariff of dys ed and ty Aarne heen aon the a of 
_ Country, on the 4th of July, . The constitutional power 
Zo and of Congress ovet me qetiect was a monies ss _ sens: And 
’ James ison, who has been styled the Father of the Consti- 
ee tution, voted in favor of law, which passed bya large majority. 
ties for nro Mr. Madison, speaking on this subject, says: 
rent, be ai: “There is another consideration. The States that are most 
my, though inpopulation, and ripe for manufactures, ought to 
ut, On the have their particular interests attended to in some degree. 
American ¢ While these States retained the power of making regulations of 
! and capi they had the power to protect and cherish such institu- 
—— comp tons. By oe _ eee ws noe arp 
Markets of ig powerintoother hands. ‘they have done this with the ex- 
NY Opinion, a a that those interests would not be neglected here.” 
rene This is Mr. Madison’s exposition of that instrament which 
4 oS was his own handiwork, and the effort of his mighty mind; and 


jea sound, rational, and practical interpretation, according to iis 
jrit and letter; which, by a comparison with modern political 
ilosophy, shows the vast superiority of common sense over 
the metaphysical! abstractions o/ the present day. 
Pursuing the subject further, we find General Washington, in 
his firat annual address to Congress, oa the Sth January, 1790, 
using the following language: 


Parties, in 
alk of abso) 
e derived 


neral wel ; ; 

ntercouree “The safety and interest of the people require that they should 
reciprocal te such manufactures as tend to render them independent 
etween all ofothers for essential, particularly military, supplies,” 


f things, w General Washington, in his last address, of the 7th Decem- 
ach inding ber, 1796, says: 

ees { “Congress have repeatedly, and not without success,-directed 
on = i their atiention to the encouragement of manufactures. The ob- 
f on = js of too much conseqtence not to insure a continuance of 
oo e their efforts in every way which shall appear eligible.” 


will, by no 


y intention is not to enforce, by any argument of mine, the 
aANClion to 


om and policy of the course pursued by those to whose 


nodated to mions I refer, but simply to place those opinions (which I 
Om, as well know are not within the reach of every man) in contrast with 
we find the those of the mushroom politicians of the present day. 

source of In Mr. Jefferson’s annual message of the 15ih of December, 
ind home 1902, he says: 

_— a “To cultivate peace ; maintain commerce and navigation in 


their lawful enterprises; to foster our fisheries, as nurseries for 
navigation and for the nurture of man, and protect the manu- 
factures adapted to our circumstances; to preserve the faith of 
the nation, by an exact dischaige of its debts and contracts; ex. 


rsant with 
rnment of 
\d has carm 


ve. And t id the public money with the same care and economy as we 
Onomy, Wh would practise with our own, and impose on our citizens vo un- 
aE necessary burdens; to keep, in all things, within our constitu- 


tional poweis, and cherish the Federal Union as the only rock 
of safety ;—these, fellow-citizens, are the landmarks by which we 


stice, forte are to guide ourselves in all our proceediags. By continuing 
et, It isa to make these the rule of our action, we shall endear to our 
nard and countrymen the true principles of the Constitution, and pro- 
ony = aunion -~ - lard of actiun equally auspicious to their 
. piness and safety. 

— hang In his last annua! message, on the 8th of November, 1808, Mr. 
ihe cg Meo 

e suspension of foreign commerce, produced by the ia- 
es i justice of rs belligerent sobich, reve the a actiagt neo and 
Dts, have a sacrifices of our citizens, are subjects of just concern. The 
id #trongly situation into which we havejust been fieead has impelled us to 
g it to apply a portion ofour industry and capital to internal manu- 
of the ge factures and improvements. ‘The extent of this conversion is 
in 0 daily increasing; and little doubt remains that the establish- 
erce, and ments formed and forming will, under the auspices of cheaper 
, T mays material and subsistence, the freedom of labor from taxation 
vu - with ~ and of protecting duties and prohibitions, become per- 
om pres a foregoing are the opinions of Mr. Jefferson, put forth in 
ain mostsolemn and imposing manner, and recommending to 
1s adopil Congress not only to protect by duies, but, if necessary, even 
faves by prohibitions, the capital and labor invesied in internal man- 
a cure. Mr. Jefferson was a State-rights man ofthe “straitest 
— sect,” who thought deeply upon every subject which public 
an Ser penplcte, and whose opinions upon constitutional ques- 
bly, i tions ev. ywhere command the highest consideration, = 
: cae But, pursuing the subject of presidential recommendations in 
ecognined See oe Mr. Madison, in his message of the 5ih 

r, 1810, says: 

» apab 
nof the “I feel particular satisfaction in remarking, that an interior 
» to be Ww of our country presents us with grateful proofs ofits sub- 
in of the stantial and increasing prosperity. Toa thriving agriculture, 
ch in and the improvements relating to it, is added a highly interest. 
duties ing extension of useful manufactures, the combined Product of 


ion he occupations, and of household industry, and indeed 
the experience of economy as well as policy in these substi- 

tutes for supplies heretofore obtained by foreign commerce, 
in a national view, the change is justly regarded, as o! it- 

self, more than a recompense for those privations and losses re- 
sulting from foreign injustice which furnished the general im 
pulse required for itsaccomplishment. How far it may be ex- 
to guard the infancy of this improvement in the distri. 

of labor by regulations of commercial tariff, is a subject 
which cannot fail to suggest itself to your patriotic reflections.” 


— in his next message, of the 5th November, 1811, 

“although other objects will press more immediately on your 
deliberations, a portion of them cannot but be well bestowed 
Ou the just and sound policy of securing to our manufactures the 
success they have attained, and auill are attaining under the im- 
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pulse of causes not permanent, and td our navigation the fair 
extentof which it is at present abridged by the unequal regula- 
tions of foreign Governments. Besides the reasonab'eness of 
saving our manufactures {rom sacrifices which a change of 
circumstances might bring upon them, the national interest re- 
quires that, with respect to such materials at least, as belong to 
our defence and primary wants, we should not be left in a state of 
unnecessary dependence on external supplies.” 


Next: In Mr. M.’s special message to Congress, on 20:h Feb- 
ruary, 1815, he says: 


“But there is no subject thatcan enter with greater force and 
Merit into the deliberations of Congress, than a consideration of 
the means to preserve and promote the manufactures which 
have sprung into existence, and attained an unpara'leled matu- 
rity throughout the United States, during the period of the Euro 
pean war. This source of national independence and wealth, I 
anxiously recommend, therefore, to the prompt and constant 
guardianship of Congress.” 


Mr. M. again, in his message of the Sih of December, 1815, 
presees the subject as follows: 


“In adjusting the duties on imports to the object of revenue, 
the influence of the tariffon manufactures will necessarily pre- 
sentiteelf for consideration. However wise the theory may be 
which leaves to thesagacity and interest of individuals the ap- 
plication of their industry and resources, there are in this, as in 
all other cases, exceptions tothe general rule, besides the con- 
dition which the theory itself implies, of a reciprocal adoption 
by other nations. Experience teaches that so many circum- 
stances must concur in introducing and maturing manufacturing 
establishments, especially ofthe more complicated kind, thata 
country may remain long without them, although sufficiendy 
advanced, and in some respects even peculiarly fitted for car- 
rying them on with success. In selecting branches more esje- 
cially entitled to the public patronage, a preference is obviously 
claimed by such as will relieve the United States irom a depend 
ence on foreign supplies, ever subject to casual failure. For 
articles necessary for public deience, or connected with the pri- 
mary wants of individuals, it will be an additional recommend- 
ation of particular manufactures, when the materials for them 
are exclusively drawn from our agriculture, and consequently 
impart and imsure to that great fund of national prosperity 
and pees pernneh, an encouragement which cannot fail to be 
rewarced,” 


In Mr. Madison’s last message, of the 3d of December, 1816, 
in relation to the policy of protecting manufactures, he says: 


“Amidst the advantages which have succeeded thé peace of 
Europe, and that of the United States with Great Britain, ina 
general invigoration of industry among us, and in the extension 
of our commerce, the value of which is more and more disclosing 
itself to commercial nations, it isto be regretted thata depres- 
sion is experienced by particular branches of our manufactures, 
and by a portion ofour navigation. As the first proceeds m an 
essential degree from an excess of imported merchandise, which 
carries a check in itsown tendency, the cause, at its present ex- 
tent, cannot be of very long duration. The evil will not, how- 
ever, be viewed by Congress, without a recollection that manu- 
facturing establishments, if suffered to sink too low or languish 
too jong, may not revive after the causes shall have ceased; 
and that, in the vicissitudes of human affairs, situations may oc- 
cur in which adependence on foreign sources jor indispersable 
supplies may be among the most serious embarrassments.”’ 


Mr. Madison never failed, uponall suitable and proper occa- 
sions, to recominend (and that most earnestly) to Congress to 
extend its fostering care to our manufacturing and navigating 
interests as sources of great national concern and independ- 
ence, 

In point of chronological order, we come next to the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Monroe, who, in his inaugural address, in refer- 
ring to various topics of national interest, speaking of manuiac- 
tures, says: 


“Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and 
fostering care of Government, Possessing, as we do, all the 
raw materials, the fruit of our own soil and industry, we ought 
not to depend, in the degree we have done, on supplies from 
other countries; while we are thus dependent, the sudden event 
of war, unsought and unexpected, cannot fail to plunge us into 
the most serious difficulties. It isimportant, too, that the capital 
which nourishes our manufactures should be domestic in its in- 
fluence; as its influence, in that case, instead of exhausting, asit 
may do in foreign hands, would be felt advantageously in agri- 
culture and every other branch of industry. Equally impor- 
tant is it to provide athome a market for our raw materials; as, 
by extending the competition, it will enhance the price, and 
protect the cultivator against the casualties incident to foreign 
markets.” 


Let us see how this principle was inculcated hy him in his 
administration. In his first annual message, of the 3d of De- 
cember, 1817, he says: 


“Our manufactures will require the constant attention of 
Congress. The capital employed in them is considerable, and 
the knowledge required in the machinery and fabric of all the 
most useful manufactures, is of great value. Their preserva- 
tion, which depends on due encouragement, is connected with 
the high interests of the nation.” 


In his second annual message, he says: 


“The strict execution of the revenue laws, resulting princi 
pally from the salutary provisions of the act of the 20th Apri” 
last, amending the several) collection Jaws, has, it is presumed, 
secured to domestic manufactures all the relief that can be de- 
1ived from the duties which have been imposed upon foreign 
merchandise for their protection. Under the influence of this 
relief, several branches of this important national interest have 
assumed greater activity; and although it is hoped that others 
will gradually revive, and ultimately triumph over every ob- 
stacle, yet the expediency of granting further protection is sub- 
mitted for your consideration.” 


In his third annual message, speaking of the pecuniary em- 
barrassments of the country, and the depressed state of manu- 
factures, Mr. M. says: 


“An additional cause of the depressiun of these establish- 
ments may probably be found in the pecuniary embarraesments 
which have recently affected those countries with which our 
commerce has been principally prosecuted. Their manufac- 
tures, for the want of a ready and profitable market at home, 
have been shipped by the manufacturers to the United States; 
and in many Instances have been sold at a price below their 
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current value at the place of manufacture. A!though, from ite 
nature, this practice may be considered tempo: or contin: 
gent, it is not on that account less injuriove m its effects, Uni- 
lortmity in the demand and price ef an article is highly desirabie 
to the domestic manufacturer. It is deemed of great import 
ance to give encouragement to our domesti¢ manufactures, 
In what manner the evils adverted to may be remedied, and 
how far it may be practicable in other respects to afford them 
further encouragement, paying due regard toall the other great 
interests of the nation, is submitted to the wisdom of Con. 
gress. 


In the fifth annual message, of the 3i of December, {821, 
Mr. Monroe holds the following language: 


“It may fairly be presumed that, under the protection given 
to domestic manufactures by the existing laws, we shail be 
come, at no distant period, a manufacturing country on an €x» 
tensive scale. Possessing, as we do, the raw materiale in such 
vast amount, With a capacity to augment them to an indefinite 
extent; raising within the country aliment of every kind w an 
amoum far exceeding the demand for home consumption, even 
in the most unfavorable years, and to be obtained always ata 
very moderate price; skilled always, as our people are, in the 
mechanic arts, and in every improvement calculated to leseen 
the demand for, and the price of, labor, it ie manifest that their 
success in every branch of domestic industry may and will 
be earned, under the encouragement given by the present du- 
ties, to an extent to meet any detnand which, under a fair com- 
petition, may be made upon it,” 


“It cannot be doubted that the more complete our ‘oternal 
resources, and the less dependent we are on foreigu powe 
for every national as well as domestic purpose, the greater noe 
more stable will be our public plenty. By the increase of our 
domestic manufactures will the demand for the rude materiale 
be increased; and thus will the dependence of the several parts 
of the Union on each other, and the atrengih of the Unicon itsel!, 
he proportionably augmented,” 


In his sixth annual message, of the 3d December, 1822, Mr. 
Monroe thus discourses on the subject: 


“Satisfied I am, whatever may be the abstract doctrines in 
favor of unrestricted commerce, (provided all nativas would 
concur in it, and it was uot likely to be interrupted by war, 
which has never occurred, and cannot be expected,) there are 
other strong reasons applicable to our situation and relations 
with other countries, which impose on ua the obligation to 
cherish our manufactures,” 


In his seventh message, of the 2d December, 1823, Mr. M. 


| says: 


“Having communicated my views to Congress, at the com- 
mencement Of the last session, respecting the encouragement 
which ought to be given to our manufactures, and the princt- 
ples on which it should be founded, | have only to add that these 
views remain unchanged; and that the present state of the 
countries with which we have the most immediate political re- 
lations and greatest commercial intercourse, tends to confirm 
them. Under this impression, 1 recommend a review of the 
tariff, for the purpose of affording such additional protection to 
these articles which we are prepared to manufacture, or such 
as are more immediately connected with the defence and inde- 
pendence of the country.” 


In the first annual message of President Jackson, on the Sth 
December, 1829, in adverting to this subject, he remarks: 


“To regulate its conduct so asto promote equally the prosper- 
ity of these three cardinal interests, (agriculture, commerce, 
aud manufactures,) is one of the moat difficult tasks of the 
Government, And it may be regretted that the complicated 
restrictions which now embarrass the interceurse of nauons 
could not, by commen consent, be abolished, and commerce be 
allowed to flow in those channels to which individual enterprise 
(always its surest guide) might direct it; but we must ever ex- 
pect selfish legislation in other nations, and are therefore com 
pelled to adapt our own to their regulations, in the manner beat 
calculated to avoid serious injury, and to harmonize the con- 
flicting interests of our agriculture, our commerce, and our 
maouiactures. Under these impressions, I invite your atten- 
tion to the existing tariff, believing that some of the provisions 
require modification. The general rule to be applied in grad- 
uating the duties upon the article of foreign growth or manu- 
facture. is that which will place our own in fair competition 
with those of other countries; and the inducements to advance 
a step even beyond this point are controlling, in rd to those 
articles which are of primary necessity, in time of war.” 


And on the 7th December, 1830, General Jackson, in his an- 
nual message, thus sums up bis argument in favor of the pro- 
tective policy: 


“The power to impose duties on imports originally belonged 
to the several States. The right to adjust these d with a 
view to the encouragement of domesiic branches of industry, is 
so completely incidental to that power, that it is difficult to sup- 

sose the exisience of the one without the other. The States 
over delegated their whole authority over imports to thé Gen- 
eral Government, without limitation or restriction, sa¥ the 
very inconsiderable reservation relative to the inspection laws 

This authority having thus enurely passed from the States, the 
right to exercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist 
in them; and, consequently, if it be not | by the Gen- 
eral Government, it must be extinct. Our political system 
would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of their 
right to foster their own industry, and to counteract the most 
selfish and destructive policy which might be adopted by for- 
eign nations. Thissurely cannot be the case. This ind 

bie power, thus surrendered by the States, must be within the 
scope of the authority on the subject expressly delegated to Con- 
gress. In this conclusion Iam confirmed, as well by the = 
ions of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and. 

roe, who have each repeatedly recommended the exercize of 
this right under the Constitution, as by the uniform practice of 
Congress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and. the 
general understanding of the people.” 


I have omitted the opinions and arguments of either North: 
ern, Eastern, or Western statesmen, or mhers in high places, 
well knowing the strong and honest prejudices entertained by 
my constituents upon the subject of the constitutional aon 
Congress over the eubject; and have referred only to 
Presidents—who have always commanded, if tet the implicit 
confidence, at least the support, of the South; and whose opin- 
ions and arguments upon this subject, if fairly presented and 
calmly considered, will, I believe, remove much of the preju, 
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a w honestly entertained inst this and furnish 
G more encluaive answer than on I could ae, the ad cap- 


tandum, oe P argumente of the upstart politicians of 


present day. 

Bir. wheu 1 sat down to the investigation of this subject, it was 
with the view to prepare an argument against the er as- 
sumed by Congress upon the eubject of protection; but, apon 
the examination of the question, | changed my mind, and, in- 
stead of presenting my own views and opin I have deter- 
mined to give those of the great men to whom I have referred— 
believing that I might justly suspect the soundness of my own 
judgment, when opposed by the weight and authority of such 
men as Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Cal- 
houn, end others to whom Imight refer. 1 have promised to 
show that Mr. Tyler, Calhoun, and the nullifiers of th Oaro- 
lina, recognised this doctrine. I now proceed to redeem that 
promise 


Mr. Tyler, in hisannual message at the opening of the pres- 
ent esaston of Congress, says: 

“Io imposing duties for the pur of revenue, a right to 
discriminate as lo the articles on which the duty shall be laid, 
ay well as the amount, necessarily and properly exists; other- 
wie he Goverament would be placed in the condition of hav- 
ing to levy the same duty on all articles—the productive as well 
as the unproductive, The slightest duty on some, might have 
the effect of causing their importation to ceage; whereas others, 
enleriog extensively into the consumption of the country, might 
bear the heaviest, without any sensible diminution inthe amount 
imported, So, also, the Government may be justified in so 
diecriminating, by reference wo other considerations of domes- 
tic policy connected with our manufactures. Bo long as the 
duties shall be laid with distinct reference to the wants of the 
treasury, no well-founded objection can be raised against 
them.” 


fut Mr. Tyler is more explicit in his veto message, (the 
most unjustifiable and grossly abusive act of his whole admin- 
istration.) In that measage, speaking of the manufacturers, 
antl the power of Congress over the subject, and the compro- 
mine act, he says: 


“Tt (the act of 1833) provides that duties shall be levied for 
the purpose of a reyenue as may be necessary for 
aty economical administration of the Government. It is, there- 
fore, fn the power of Congress to lay duties as high as its dis- 
cretion tay dictate, for the necessary uses of the Government, 
without infringing upon the objects of the act of 1833. I do 
not doubt that the exigencies of the Government do require an 
increase of the tariff of duties above 20 per cent.; and I as lit- 
tle doubt that Congress may, above as well as below that rate, 
»o discriminate as to give incidental protection to manufactur. 
ing casey ae to rt iva yee ae it is compelled 
10. }mpose upon the people for the purposes of Government pro- 
du¢tive of double benefit,” , . 


Again: 

“The manufacturing classes have now an opportunity, which 
may never occur again, of permanently identifying their in- 
terests with those of the whole country, and making them, in 
the highest sense of the term, a national concern,” &c. 


President Tyler has carried the protective policy as far as } 
believe the manufacturers claim to go—above or below 20 per 
cent., by discrimination, so as to give incidental protection. 
This is broad enough to cover the whole ground which the 
moet altra tariff and protective men contend for. To this ex- 
tent I cannot go; and believe that it is farther than a due regard 
to che other great interests and branches of industry and equal 
laws permits, as well as a violation of both the letter and spirit 
of the compromise bill. My opinion is, that Congress may, 
without doubt, impose any tariff of duties on foreign imperte 
that may be necessary to supply the wants of an economical 
adminietration of the Gcvernment; and that they may, also, 
and, 1 would add, are in duty bound, to adopt such commercial 
restrictions as will fairly meet the countervailing laws of for- 
eign nations upon our own commerce; that this will incidentally 
and inevitably give protection to Our own products and manu. 
facwures, similar to those produced or manufactured abroad, to 
theamount of the duty imposed. I further believe that, by a 
wise-and just discrimination, the revenue may be increased 
without iviury to any of the great interests of the country. But 
in the discharge of this delicate and perplexing duty, in regard 
tw revenue and commercial restrictions, Congress must exer- 
cise a sound discretion, and in such a manner asto givero just 
cause of dissatisfaction or complaint to any, but, as far as 
practicable, promote and harmonize all the great interests of 
the nation. I will now, in furtherance of my promise, prove, 
from the most solemn declarations of the nullifiers, their belief 
and admission of the constitutionality of this doctrine of pro- 
tection, In the protest of that far-famed convention of nulli- 
fiers in South Carolina against the oppressive operation of the 
system of protecting duties, and in the exposition of their 
wrongs, and the remedies within their power, they admit the 
doctrine aforesaid in the following terms: 


a has the power to impose duties on imports for 
revenue; and it is a necessary incident of such duties to act as 
encouragement to manufactures, ‘o be imposed on such articles 
az may be manufactured in our country.” 

“In this incidental manner Congress has the power of encour- 
aging manufactures; and the committee readily concede that, 
in the passage of an impost bill, that body may, in modifying 
the details, so arrange the provisions of the bill, as far as may be 
done consistently with its proper object, asto aid manufactures. 
To thie extent Congress may constitutionally go, and has gene 
from the commencement of the Government, which will fully 
explain the precedents cited trom the early stages of its opera- 
thon,”’ dec. 

This opinion and admission of that convention is entitled to 
the more weight, because it was composed of the first men in 
Soath Carolina, rarely equalled, and, perhaps, never excelled, 
by any similar body for wisdom and talents—a body of the great 
eeastnuionat lawyers who were assembled expressly to con- 
sider this very question in all ts aspects. The inequality and op- 
yreasion in laying the duties was that of which they complained. 

he abstract right and principle of protection ie here expressly 
admitted; but the abusive exercise of the power was all they 
objected to, Prior to this, in 1816, we have the opinion of Mr. 
Calboun, in favor of manufactures, in no doubtful or equivocal 
terms, in aspeech which he made when the tariff bil! of 1816 
was vader discussion —in painting the distresses of the country, 
which were produced by the last war, and its disastrous effects 
ppoe our industry and currency, the obstruction of our com- 
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merce, and the obligations which rested upon the Government 
to remedy the atie~enenang ean commerce, and 
manufactures as the source 0 » he says: 

“Taken in its most enlarged sense, without commerce, indus- 
try would have no stimulus; without manufactures, it would be 
without the means of production; and without agriculture, nei- 
ther of the others could exist. When separated entirely and 
permanently, they must perish. War in this country produces, 
to @ great extent, that separation; and hence the great embar- 
rassments that foilow in itstrain. The failure of the wealth 
and resources of the nation necessarily involves the ruin of its 
finances and its arte It isadmitted by the most strenuous 
advocates on the other side, that no country ought to be depend- 
est on another for its means of defence; that at least our musket 
and bayonet, our cannon and ball, ought to be of domestic manu- 
facture. But what is more necessary to the defence of a country 
than its currency and finance? Circumscribed as our country 
is, can these stand the shock of war? Behold the effect of the 
late war on them! When our manufactures are grown to a 
certain perfection, as they soon will under the fostering care of 
the Government, we will! no longer experience these evile. The 
farmer will fiod a ready market for his surplus produce, and, 
what is of almost equal importance, a certain and cheap supply 
for all his wanis. His prosperity will diffuse itself to every 
class of the community.” 


Again: speaking of the effects of war upon our industry, cur- 
rency, and commerce, he says: 


“To this distressing state of things, there are two remedies, 
and only two—one in our power immediately; the other requir- 
ing much time and exertion; but both constituting, in his opin- 
jon, the essential policy of this country—he meant the navy and 
domestic manufactures. By the former, we could open the way 
to our markets; by the latter, bring them from beyond the ocean, 
and naturalize them in our own soil.” 


Speaking of manufactures, he said: 


“But it will, no doubt, be said, if they are so far established, 
and ifthe situation of the country is favorable to their growth, 
where is the necessity of affording them protection? Itis to put 
them beyond the reach of contingency.” “It has been further 
asserted (said he) that manufactures are the fruitful cause of 
pauperism; and England has been referred to as furnishing cop- 
clusive evidence ofthe fact. For his part, he cou!d see no such 
tendency in them, but the exact contrary, as they furnish new 
stimuli to industry, and means of subsistence to the laborin 
classes of the community. We ought not (said Mr. C.) to loo 
to the cotton and wool establishments of England for the pro- 
digious number of poor with which her population is disgraced; 
causes much more efficient exist. Her poor laws, and statutes, 
regulating the price of labor, with her heavy taxes, are the real 
cause.’ 


In answering another objection that was raised against manu- 
factures—which was, that they caused the dependence of labor 
on capital—he sald; 


“He did not think it was a decisive objection to the system, 
especially when it had incidental political advantages which, ip 
his opinion, were more than a counterpoise to it. It produced 
an interest stricly American—as much 8) asegriculture. In 
this it had the decided advantage of commerce or navigation. 
Again, (said Mr. C.,) it is calculated to bind together more 
closely our wide spread republic. It will greatly increase our 
mutual dependence and intercourse, and will, as a necessary 
consequence, excite an increased attention to internal improve- 
ment—a subject every way intimately connected with the ulti- 
mate attainment of national strength and the perfections of our 
political institutions. He regarded the fact that it would make 
the parts adhere more Closely; that it would form a new and 
most powerful cement, as far outweighing any political objec. 
tions that might be urged against the system at this day.’ 


Mr. Calhoun went as far as he who went farthest in this 
American system—as he emphatically calls the system of pro- 
tection ; and, by his votes and speeches, helped to build it up. 
The nullifying convention, whose expose I have just referred 
to, was held in the year 1832, in which there is no recantation 
of the doctrine at least of protection in levying duties, and a 
clear admission of the right constitutionally to discriminate 
in levying duties so as to-aid manufactures. But I would not 
have it inferred, from what I have said, that I am in favor ofa 
protective tariff. I have referred to the opinions of the fathers 
and patriarchs of our political church, and to the practices of 
the Government, from its commencement until now, to remove 
the unfounded, though honest rejudices of the South, and es- 
pecially my native State, an cause I know that these pre- 
judices are kept alive by the demagogue who clamors for free 
trade and no tariff; endeavoring to delude and deceive the peo- 
ple, when, at the same time, he knows—if he knowsany aa 
that we have had commercial restrictions and tariffs, both for 
revenue and protection, from the very originof the Govern- 
ment. Under every administration, the Government has been 
supported, and its debis discharged, ly revenuesderived from 
this source, as the cheapest and least oppressive which has 
ever been devised by the witofman. But, however wise, Mr. 
Chairman, this policy may have been in the early history of 
our country—and I believe it was wise, provident, and pa- 
triotic—yet the condition of our country,‘the state of manufac- 
tures, and other great mechanical interests of the country, 
have, under this state of things, become so stable and fixed, as 
no longer, in my opinion, to ot the fostering care of the 
Government, except that protection which will inevitably and 
incidentally arise from such a tariff of duties as the wants of 
the Government require us to impose Sir, I know the sensi- 
tiveness of the people I represent upon this subject, and I 
will rot wilfully misrepresent them upon this or any other oc- 
casion. And J consider the nation as pledged, and morally, if 
not legally, bound to abandon the protective system per se. 
That the Jitien which Congress is now bound to impose will 
give all the incidental protection which they can consistently 
claim. or ought to require, there cannot, in my opinion, be the 
least doubt. This system, prior to the year 1833, was much 
abused, and carried to such an excess, and operated with so 
much inequality and oppression, as to give great and just cause 
of complaint. And such was the extent to which this opposi. 
tien was carried. that, in one State, the standard of nullification 
was raised, and the very existence of the Union threatened. 
The compromise law, to which 1 have referred, sprung out of 
this trying emergency, and was, I think, looked up to by all as 
agreat peace-offeiing—a legislative compact to be observed in 
all future time, whenever the same question should thereafter 
arise. This act was brought forward by that great man who 
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has more than once come to hiecountry’s rescue. In thig 
emergency, when the peace of the country was in pen, amin 
Jand abeut to be dooged with the blood ofa civil war, i; Was 
reserved for Henry Clay to perform en act which bas placed 
his name higher in the roll of fame than if he had conquered 4, 
empire. It 1s a far higher honor 0 him to have saved hig own 
country, and her institutions, from that worst of ali 8COUrges, 
a civil war, and restored peace and harmony where discord and 
strife had reigned triumphant. Although seopaly attached ip 
the American system—in the rearing up of which he had toijeq 
so long and so ardently, and which he believed to be identifi 
with the best interests of his country—yet, when he saw no 
only that, but the Union, which he loved still more, and cher. 
ished as the ark of our safety, in danger, he hesitated pot wp 
place himself in the breach, and, with the aid of able Coadju- 
tors and co-workers, most happily adjusted all differences, ang 
saved that manufaciures, the revenue, aod the country, 
passage of thatlaw was hailed by all parties as the bow in the 
cloud, and as the token of a perpetual covenant. 


We have in that bill a promise that the principle of protec. 
tion should be prospectively and gradually abandoned. Tha 
act having run its course, we hold the partiesto their contrac, 
We do not consider it as an act of ordinary legislation, whic, 
is always subject to repeal by subsequent legislation; but we 
look upon it as having a deeper solemnity and a higher sane. 
tion from the circumstances of its enactment. We have the 
pledge of its author, who has never “paltered in a double 
sense;”’? who hasnever “kept the word of promise to the ear 
and broke it to the hope;”? whose name has never been truth. 
fully associated with treason, perfidy, or broken promises; 
who has never manufactured sentiments for particular occa. 
sions, but who moves righton “in the even tenor of his way,” 
regardless of selfish considerations, to the point where du: 
calls. What were his sentiments when engaged in that gieg 
work, and whatare his sentiments now? I shall briefly adver, 
to both, as a measure of justice to this distinguished man, [Ip 
the year 1833, Mr. Clay, in his opening speech upon the jp. 
troduction of the compromise bill, in speaking of the agitated 
state of the public mind, and his great anxiety to find out some 
principle of mutual accommodation, to satisfy both pari 
to increase the stability of legislation, and at some distant, but 
not too remote day, to bring down the rates of duty to a revenue 
standard, and in the meanwhile to continue the protection 
heretofore extended to manufactures, says— 


“] propose to give protection to our manufactured articles— 
adequate protection, for a length of time, which, compared 
with the length of human life, is very long; tut which isshort 
in proportion to the legitimate discretion of every wise and 

rental system of government, securing the stability of legis. 
on and allowing time for a gradnal reduction on one 
and, on the other, proposing to reduce the rates of duties to 
that revenue standard for which the opponents of the system 
have so long contended.” 


In speaking of the obligations of this law, and of the power of 
a Congress to bind its successors, he said— 


“Each Congress legislated according to their own views of 
propriety; their acts did not bind their successors, but created 
a species of public faith which would not rashly be broken, 
But if this bill should go into operation, as he hoped even against 
hope that it might, he had not a doubt that it would be adhered 
to by all parties,’’ [There was but one contingency which 
a render a change necessary; and that was the intervention 
of a war, which was provided for in the bill.) “ But, if we 
suppose peace to continue, there would be no motive for dis. 
turbing the arrangement; on the contrary, every motive for 
carrying it intoeffect. In the next place, it will be objected to 
the bill by the friends of the protective policy, (of whom he 
held himeelf to be one, for his mind was immutably fixed in 
favor of that policy,) that it abandoned the power of protection. 
But he contended, in the first place, that a suspension of the 
exercise of that power was not an abandonment of it; for the 
power was in the Constitution according to our theory, was 
put there by its framers, and could only be dislodged by the 
people.” 

Here you perceive that, although Mr. Clay’s mind was im. 
mutably fixed in favor of the protective policy, yet, whenever 
that policy was about to disturb the harmony of the Union, he 
was willing to suspend the exercise of it, or even to abandon it 
altogether. How unlike this the conduct of those great men 
belonging to the manufacturing interests, who were arrayed in 
solid phalanx against this meaaure of mercy and peace! 

In order to pacify the manufacturers, he said— 


“What was the principle which had always been contended 
for in this and the other House? That, after the accumulation 
of capital and skill, the manufactures would stand alone, un- 
aided by the Government, in competition with the imported 
fabrics from any quarter. Now, give us time; cease all fluc- 
tuat'ons and agitations for nine years; and the manufactures in 
every branch will sustain themselves against foreign competi- 
tion.” 


In speaking of the public faith, and of the obligations to re- 
deem pledges impliedly given, he remarks: 


“If we excite in our neighbor a reasonable expgctation, 
which induces him to take a particular course in business, we 
are in honor bound to redeem the pledges thus tacitly given.” 


Again: speaking of the measure under consideration: 


‘But if the measure should be carried by the common consent 
of both parties, we shall have all security; history will faithful- 
ly record the transaction, narrate under what circumstances the 
bill was passed—that it was a Ping measure, that it was as 
nil poured from the vessel of the Union to restore peace and 
ee tothe country. Whenall this was known, what Con- 
gress, what Legislature, would mar the guaranty? What man, 
who is entitled to deserve the character of an American states- 
man, would stand up in his place in either House of Congress, 
and disturb this treaty of peace and amity?” 


Again: in endeavoring to remove objections to this measure, 
which were springing up on all sides—for he was placed in the 
breach, and was receiving the cross-fires and bitter assaults of 
the coniending parties; while his motives were impugned, 
and his course denounced by both parties—he calmly surveys 
the scene, and views his adversaries as his countrymen, aud 
thus appeals to their patriotiem: 


“All parties might find in this measnre some reasons forob- 
from abjectionstile qualities? It had been tempaaked: sno fost? 

m 1 
remarked, by the great father of our country | that, 9 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. Gamble. 


H. of Reps 





the work which is the charter of our liberties, and under 
ich we have sO flourished, had been submitted article by 
article to all the different States composing this Union, the 
whole would have been rejected; and yet, when the whole was 
presented together, it was accepted as a whole.’ He (Mr. C.) 
would admit that his friends did wo: get all they could wish, and 
the 1 On the other sidé did not obtain all they might de- 
sire; but both would gain all that, in his humble opinion, was 
to be given in the present condition of the country. It 
ight be true that there would be loss and gain in this measure; 
put how were this loss and gain distributed? Among our coun- 
. What we lose, no foreign hand gains; and what we 
gain has been no loss to any foreign power. It is among our. 
selves this distribution takes place. The distribution is founded 
on that great principle of compromise and concession which 
jes at the bottom of our institutions, which gave birth to the 
Constitution itself, and which has continued to regulate us in 
our onward march, and conducied the nation to glory and re- 
nown.” 
In speaking of the horrors of a civil war, which was feared 
atthe time by all, and but few either able or willing to suggest 
the mode by which it could be averted, Mr. C. says: 


“Tf there be any who waata civil war, who want to see the 
plood of our countrymen spilt, lam not oneof them, I wish to 
see war.of no kind; but above all, [ do not desire to see civil 
war. When war begins, whether civil or foreign,no human 
foresight is competent to foresee when, or how, or where it is 
toterminate. But, when a civil war shall be lighted up in the 
bosom of our own happy land, and armies are marching, and 
commanders are winning their victories, and fleets are in mo- 
tion on our coasts, tell me, if you can—tell me, if any human be- 
ing cao tell, its duration. God alone knows where such a war 
willend. In what state will be left. our institutions? in what 
gate our liberties? I want no war; above all, no war at 
home.” 


In the conclusion of this memorable speech, with that mas- 
terly skill for which Mr. C. is so justly celebrated, he makes this 
impassioned and soul-stirring appeal: 

“allow me to entreat each individual member of this body 
to bring into the consideration of this measure, which I have 
had the honor of proposing, the same love of country which, 
if 1 know myself, has actuated me; and the same desire for re- 
storing harmony to the Union which has prompted this effort. 
If we can forget for a moment—but that would be asking too 
much of human nature—if we could suffer for one moment 

y feeling and party causes, (and as I stand here, before my 
od, [declare I have looked beyond these considerations, and 
regarded only the vast interests of these united people,) I should 
hope that, under such feelings, and with such dispositions, we 
may advantageously proceed to the consideration of this bill, 
and heal, before they are yet bleeding, the wounds of our dis- 
tracted country.” —- 

The result is well known; the effort was crowned with suc- 
cess; the South has submitted in good faith, and has borne all 
the burdens imposed by this act, and now has a rightto claim 
its promised benefits. We never have, for a moment, abandon- 
ed its principles.in supporting Gen. Harrison for President 
We had his pledge, in November, 1836, that, though he had 
been a warm advocate for the tariff system upon its first adep- 
tion, and still believed in the benefits it had conferred on the 
country, yet, he said, he had no idea, and never could have, of 
reviving it; that he was for supporting the compromise act, and 
never would agree to its being aliered or repealed. But I prom- 
ised to furnish some evidence that Mr. Clay was stil! consistent 
in carrying out, in good faith, the principles of the compromise 
act. Notlong before he left the Senate, and closed, in that body, 
his poliical course, that there might be no doubt as to his 
wishes and his actions in relation to this great question, amongst 
the resolutions he offered in that body as to the course which 
the great Whig party should pursue, and which he enforced 
with so much ability, was the following: ° 


“That, in the adjustment of a tariff to raise an amount of 
#26,000,000 of revenue, the principles of the compromise act, 
generally, shall be adhered to; and that especially a maximum 
rate of ad valorem duties should be established, from which 
there ought to be aslittle departure as possible.” 


And in enforcing the passage of this resolution, and of the 
obligations on Congress and the country to carry out the prin- 
ciples of that act, he uses the fullowing language: 


“{ shall not again attemptto go into the history of that act, 
(the compromise.) I will only say that, at the time of its pas- 
sage, it was thought right that the country should make a fair 
experiment of its effect; and that, as the law itself met the ap 
— of all parts of the country, its provisions ought not 
ightly to be departed from; that the principles of the act 
should be observed in good faith; and that, if it be necessary to 
raise the dutics ae than 20 per cent., we ought to adhere to 
the principles of the compromise then, as far as it was possible 
todoso. Ihave beernanimated, in the proposition I now offer 
to the Senate, by the same desire which prompted me, when- 
ever the act has been assailed by its opponents, to stand by it 
and defend it.” 

Agawh, speaking of the principles of that act, he says: 

“First, there is the principle that a fixed ad valorem duty 
shall prevail, and be in force at alltimes; for one, I am willing 
to abide by that principle. There are certain vague notions 
afloat as to the utility and necessity of specific duties and dis- 
criminations, which, lam persuaded, arise from a want of a 
right understanding of the subject. We have hadthe ad valo- 
rem principle practically in force ever since the tompromise 
act was and there has been ne difficulty in administer- 
ing the duties of the treasury upon that principle.” 


I trust that Ihave now convinced all, who are not determined 
to close theit eyes to the light and to the conviction of testi- 
mony, that Mr. Olay is still anxious to carry out the principies 
of the compromise bill according to its letter and spirit; and 
should it still be objected that he is in favor of the pro‘ective 
policy, I can, with equal truth, say so were Washington, Jef- 

, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, and Warrison—al! Southern 

and Southern men, by birth and by education, and 

of the old republican Schoct—oeely guilty of the same po- 
litical heresy, Having occupied so much time upon the sub- 
ject of protection generally. but little time is allowed me to say 
anything of the details of the bill. As I remarked in the out- 
set, each Representative appears to feel if his duty to get as high 
| protection, for the products of the section of country he rep- 
pesente as possible; and these several interests have formed a 


combination so as tothrow the heavier burdens on the South. 
It is vain to attempt to disguise the fact, that the article of ex- 
port bringe less tothe grower by the amount of the duty im- 
posed. The South grows at least three-fourths of the exports, 
and has to bear a double tax: first, the duty imposed upon the 
article in the foreign market, which he must bear exclusively; 
second, upon the articles received in qnshnems for the raw ma- 
terial. if you can impose the whole upon the consumer, the 
exporters pay their proportion, as they are a part of the con- 
sumers; but if, as is frequently the case, the greater part of the 
duty falis on the importer, then the exporter has to pay the 
whole, submitting toa double tax. But the laws of trade, of 
demand and supply, governing, itis not always that the import 
duty fails on the consumer or importer; sometimes it happens 
on one, then On the other; in any and every event, the grower 
of the exports has to submit te unequal burdens, from the very 
circumstance that he is the producer of the exports. But if a 
fair and equal tariff of dutiesis levied upon imports, without 
any unequal discrimination in favor of certain interests and 
classes of industry, then we would have no cause to complain; 
and as the duty now required to be levied will be at least 25 per 
cent. ad valorem, it will give to manufacturers that much pro- 
tection, which was more than was given originally, and as 
much now as they ougit to ask or expect. IT am not one of 
those who oppose everything and propose nothing. I say 
now, if twenty-five per cent. ad valorem is requisite to an 
economical administration of the Government—and I believe 
it is necessary to pay current expenses, and pay the debts al- 
ready incurred— I will vote it unhesitatingly. And ifit will 
be necessary, either to meet the countervailing restrictions on 
our commerce by foreign nations, or in reference to revenue, 
to discriminate aboveand below that sum, andI can be sat- 
isfied that it isso, I will vote that also. But I cannot believe in 
the sincerity of the manufacturers who are petitioning and 
clamoring for higher duties, to lower the price of the articles 
manufectured by themselves. In other words, they pray Con- 
gress to tax them or the country, so that the product of their 
labor may be lowered. Somebody must pay the difference in 
price, if the effect of high duties is to lower the price of manu- 
factured goods. It cannot benefit the manufacturer. Whom 
does it benefit?) And why are they so anxious for the duty? 
The truth is, their sagacity shows them where their interest lies; 
and we donot often see men acting against their own interests 
merely from patriotic motives. If the duties, amounting to 
protection, lessen the prices, extend the protection to every arti- 
cle that is useful, and cheapen everything; if it enhances the 
value of the article to protect it, itis but equal justice that all 
should be protected alike; we should have such a tariffas would 
equalize the burdens and fairly distribute the benefits. But it 
is said that this cannot be done; ifnot, an eqnal ad valorem duty 
upon all imported articles would have the merit, however it 
might work, of favoring no particular class, of creating no well- 
founded jealousy. But it is urged, by the high-tariff party, 
that the object ofa high tariffon cotton goods is two-fold: first; 
to produce a home market; and, secondly, to enable the manu- 
facturers to live and sustain themselves against foreign labor and 
capital; that, unless the tariff is raised, the manufactures must 
go down. To both of these arguments there is a satisfactory 
answer athand. First, withouta foreign market, our cotton is 
valueless. My own State can raise, and does raise, more cotton 
than is manufactured in the United States; 300,000 bales are all 
that is manufactured in the Union. Georgia raises upwards 
of 400,000 bags, and 1,800,000 may be put down as the ordinary 
crop of the nation. Where will we find amarket for one and 
a half million of bales? We mustgo to Europe, and the price 
of the article there governs ithere,we know. We know, also, 
that ifit were the interest of our Northern and Eastern brethren 
to buy their cotton in the East Indies, they would not purchase 
abale from us; and we further know that, if the commodities 
received abroad in exchange for our raw material are taxed, the 
foreign country will, as a matter of course, meet our restric- 
tions by countervailing regulations, so that the South is to be 
oppressed in any event. As for the second reason assigned, 
we know that thishas no foundation in truth; and, in proof of 
this, I refer to the statistics of the cotton manufactured from 
the vear 1826 to the year 1841, inclusive, Manufacturers know 
their own interests; and if it were not their interest to continue 
their manufactories, they would shut them up; for itis to be 
presumed that no man would long pursue a losing business. 
Now, the cotton manufactures have not only been going ahead 
whilst the duty has been diminishing, but they have been in- 
creasing every year. Not only supplying home consumption, 
but entering into successful competition in the European mar- 
kets. 

The following table shows that they have been gradually and 
steadily increasing since the year 1827; and the exportation 
abroad of the manufactured article has also been increasing, al- 
together unaffected by the rate of duties: 


Cotton manufactured in the Uni- 


ted States in the years 1826 and 1827+ 103,487 bales. 
Do 1827 and 1828 120.593 “ 
Do 1828 and 1829 118853 
Bo 1829 and 1830 129.512 * 
Do 1830 and 1831 182.142 “ 
Do 1831 and 1832 173.°00 “ 
Do 1832 and 18°3 194412 “ 
Do 1833 and 1834 196413 
Do 1834 and 1835 216.888 “ 
Do 1835 and 1836 226733 “ 
Do 1836 and 1837 222540 “ 
Do 1837 and 1838 246061 “ 
Do 1838 and 1839 276018 * 
Do 1839 and 1840 295,193 “ ~* 
Do 1840 and 1841 297,258 “ 
Exports of cotton home manufactures of the 

United States, 1835 2.858.000 
Do do 1836 2.225.000 
Do do 1837 2831000 
Do do 1838 3750,000 
Do do 1839 2975,000 
Do do 18410 3,549,000 


Thisstate of things has driven, and must inevitably drive 


the foreign article out of our markets; and diminish, if not de- 
atroy, the revenue heretofore derived from that source. Iam 
glad to see them sustaining themselves against foreign labor, 
but I de dislike to see them so clamorons for additional pro- 
tection. [can very readily credit them when they say the 

are doing a losing business, and I should like for them to tell 
me what ioterest is doing a profitable business. ppgrcetece 
and commerce have never been more J, all ap- 
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—none in our wide-spread land, that I 

what ie cailed a living business. 
How are we to legislate all into rity? 1 would like to 
give all relief; but, as we cannot do this, our only safe course is 
to pass just and equal laws between these severa! interests. We 
are Constantly referred to the example of Great Britain as wor- 
thy of all imitation in the paternal care and wise legislation of 
her bome industry. Itshould be remembered that the condi- 
tion of England is very different from ours. England has a 
redundant and half-starved and starving ulation, and re- 
quires a species of hot-house legisiation to employment for 
her people, by protections, bounties, &c, Yet there is no 
country where misery, squalid poverty, aad pauperiem more 
abou We beg, therefore, not to be referred to her as an 
example. There is, moreover, a rapid change going on there, 
in favor of a more liberal policy. manufaciurera are, in 
my opinion, laboring under a gross mistake as to their own in- 
terest upon the subject of a high protection, I believe it never 
benefits them, and, so far from improving the revenue, destroys 


pear to be retrogradi 
can hear of, are even 


t. 

England, who has much and long experience on the subject, 
and who has carried the protective principle farther than an 
nation in Europe, is now, as just obse changing her poli- 
cy of restrictions and protection for that ofa more enlightened 
and Jiberal comniercial system. It is the part of wiedom to 
profit by her experience. By the able report of a late select 
committee of the British House of Commons, concerning pro- 
tective and revenue duties, made to Parliament by the chair- 
man (Mr. Hume) in 1840, we find that the total revenne of the 
kingdom is £22,962,610 sterling; that the duties levied, on the 
plea of protection tothe British manufactures, did not exceed 
a half millionof pounds sterling; that the whole amount of du- 
ties levied on raw materials and foreign manulactures, similar 
to those produced or manufactured in Great Britain or her 
possessions abroad, together amounted to something lees than 
one million of pounds sterling. These facts did not reat on as- 
sumption, but were derived from the cuetom-house returns and 
the sworn testimony of witnesses who were brought before the 
committee. These facts demonstrate the truth of the proposi- 
tion frequently, but not less truly, asserted—that protective and 
revenue duties are not only distinct but antagonistic princi- 
ples in their qualities, effects, and consequences; and that they 
are totally incompatible with each other. The commities, in 
their able report, say: 


“The tariff often aims at incofnpatible ends; the duties are 
sometimes meant to be productive of revenue and protective 
objects, which are frequently inconsistent with each other. 
Hence they sometimes operate to the exclusion of foreign prod- 
uce, and, so far, no revenue can of course be received; and 
sometimes, where the duty is immoderately high, the amount 
of revenue becomes in consequence trifling. They do not 
make the receipt of revenue the main consideration, but allow 
that primary object of fiscal regulation to be thwarted by an 
attempt to protect a great variety of particular interests at the 
expense of the revenue and of commercial intercourse with 
other countries.” 


I know it is said that Great Britain insists upon a free-trade 
principle by precept, and enforces her commercial restrictions 
by practical example. Iadmit that is, toa certain extent, true 
of her past history; but her experience, and her interest, which 
is a much more powerful persuasive to duty, have induced her 
to come to the determination of changing her policy; and we 
have reason to believe thatshe has now set about it in good 
earnest. The commit ee, in their report, further state: 


“That they cannot refrain from impressing strongly on the at- 
tention ofthe House thatthe effect of prohibitory duties, while 
they are of course wholly unproductive to the revente, 
is to impose an indirect tax on the consumer, often equa! «othe 
whole difference of ~ between the British article and the 
foreign article, which the prohibition excludes. This fact hae 
been strongly and emphatically urged on your committee by 
several witnesses, and the enormous extent of taxation cannet 
fail to awaken the attention of the Howse. On the article of 
food alone, it is averred—according to the testimony laid before 
the committee—that the amount taken from the consumer ex- 
ceeds the amount of all the other taxes which are levied by the 
Government. Andthe witnesses concur in the opimion, that 
the sacrificesof the community are not confined to the loss of 
revenue, but that they are accompanied by injurious effects up- 
on wages and capital; they diminish greatly the productive 


powers of the country, and limit our active trading relations. 
Somewhat similar are high and protective duties: they impose 
upon the consumer a tax equal to the amount of the duties lev- 


ied upon the foreign article, while it also increases the price of 
all the competing home. produced articles to the same amount 
as the duty. But that increased price goes not tothe treasury, 
but to the protected manufactures. It is obvious thet high pro- 
tective duties check importation, and, consequently, are un- 
productive to the revenue; and experience shows that the prof- 
it to the trader, the benefit to the consumer, and the fiscal inter- 
ests of the country, are all sacrificed when heavy import duties 
impede the interchange of commodities with other nations. 
The inquiries of the committee have led them to investigate 
the effects of the protective system on manufactures.and labor. 
They find, on the part of those who are connected with some of 
the most importantof our manufactures, a conviction—a grow- 
ing conviction—that the protective system is not, on the whole, 
beneficial to the protecte? manufacturers themseives. Severa} 
witnesses have expressed the utmost willingness to surrender 
any protection they have from the tariff, and disclaim any bene- 
fit resulting from the protection. And your committee, in in- 
vestigating the subject as to the amount of the duties, levied.on 
the plea of protection to British mannfactures, have. to report 
tha that amount does not exceed half a million pounds sterling; 
and some of the manufacturers, who are suppored to be mont 
interested in retaining those duties, are quite willing they ehowld 
he abolished, for the purpose of introducing a more liberal aye. 
tem into our commercial! policy. Your committeegaiher, fram 
the evidence that has been laid before them, that while the pros. 
perity of our manufactures is not to be traced to benefite de- 
rived from the exclusion of foreign rival manufectures, ae nel> 
ther is the competition of continental manufectures to be traced 
io a protective system. They are old that the most 
and succeseful of the manufactures on the cont “ 
grown, not out of peculiar favorshown to them by legisiatien, 
but from those natural and spontaneous advantages which: are 
associated with labor and capital in certain localities. and w 
cannot be transferred elsewhere atthe mandate of the 
ture, orat the will of the manufacturer. Your eq 
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Yeason 'o believe that the most prosperous fabrics are those 
which flourish without the eid of special favors.” 

‘Thie repor', from which | have made ro an ex- 
tract, is result of the deliberation of that com- 
mittee, based upon the testimony of a great many in- 
telligent and highly respectable witnesses who were sworn 
before the committee, and who had, from the nature of 
their purevite and employments, the very hest means of in- 
formation upon the subject. They further state, that the man- 
ufaciurers of Bwitzerland and Faxony, who had no protection, 
were the most successful on the continent, and were compet 
successfully with the manufacturers of those nations whic! 
had the highest protection extended tothem by thelaws. The 
foree of public opinion, though it operates but slowly, yet is 
moving on very steadfastly and firmly in favor of the most lib- 
eral principles. England will have toyleld—and has, in fact, 
alrealy pariially done so—as to her corn laws. A very able 
report of a commiues, < senge an anti-corn-law conter- 
ence lids London in March, 1842, furnishes the most alarm- 
ing s'atements with respect to the misery, distrees, and degra- 
da'ion of the poor in England. The commercial depression 
end diminution of demand for British manufactures are ail, 
they say, the resultofthe protective principle and corn-law sys- 
tem. And they show, by long calculations, that the existing 
corn-law system bas been an absolute annual loss of £53 000,000 
steriiing to ie country—a loss which has falien entirety on the 
consumers, aud the profits of which have gone into the pockets 
of the lan ‘ed proprietor and agriculturist. This report is over- 
whelming-—\ullot argament—and abounds with much informa- 
tion as to ‘he jnjurious effects of this monsirous system, which 
makes the richricherand the poor poorer. If it is tue, it fe 
high (ime for vs to abandon this odious and (I was going to 
eay) exploded doctrine in Great Britain. The bill under consid- 
eration does not repadiate protection, nor abandon the exercise 
of the principle, which we have aright to require in virtve of 
the con promise act. 

The duties are laid too high for revenue, and are not in refer- 
ence to the wants of the (reasury, but to foster and protect cer- 
tain prodocte and manufactures, I cannot now go into the de- 
taila ofthe dil. On many articles I consider the duties as pro- 
hibitory; on othere, highly protective; and which, instead of in- 
creasing, Must inevitably diminish the revenue, and produce 
emuggitng, the inseparable concomitant of high duties. The 
duties on the manufactures of cotton, cotton-bagging, hemp, 
fron, woollens, ant other articles, are far above a revenue siand- 
ard, These objections, and the repeal of the provision in the 
land-distribution bill, are, to my mind, insuperable. 

I regret that it is out of my power, from convictions of duty, 
to vote for che bill. Revenue ia wanting; and it is our duty 
to provide for the wants vo! the Government; and it would af- 
ford me great pleasure to vote for a bill which was equal and 
ist in ites operations upon every part of the country; but, he- 
ieving this to be otherwise, I must, though reluctantly, vote 
agasingt it. 
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SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON, 


OF KENTUCKY. 
In the House of Representatives, June 21, 1842—On 


tie apportionment bill—in favor of reducing the 
number of Representatives. 


The bill to apportion Representatives among the 
several States, under the sixth census, being under 
consideration, (Mr. Auven, of Maine, in the chair,) 


Mr. THOMPSON said that the chief purpose 
he had in view in addressing the committee, was 
to call their attention to the question, How many 
members should compose the House for the next 
ten years; and ought the present number to be in- 
creased, or diminished? 

Mr. Chairman, the relative strength of States in 
this body, whether under a high or a low ratio, 
ean be but little affected. It is true, under a large 
ratio, the anrepresented residuums will be numer- 
ically increased; but if, to the same States, under 
a low ratio, small residuums or fractions, having 
the same proportion to the low ratio, should occur, 
the comparative strength of the States in this hall 
‘would not be affected by the adoption of any partic- 
ular number. 

If the deliberations upon this bill could be regard- 
ed as a mere contest, on the part of respective mem- 
bers, for the ratio that would leave their several 
States the smallest unrepresented fraction, I should 
very strenuously contend for the number, or the 
nearest number, as a common divisor, that would 
leave to Kentucky none, or a very small fraction. I 
presume other gentlemen would contend in the 
same way. Sir, no one, were it practicable, ought 
to desire any portion of the Confederacy (much 
Jess of his own State) to be deprived, in any degree, 
of its proper voice and due vote here for the ten 
coming years. Exact rsp haar seer according to 
federal numbers, under the Constitution, is imprac- 
ticable; and if such exactitude were feasible, it 
would not continue a day, because of the fluctua- 
tions in population that births, death, and emigra- 
tion cause. Instead, then, of vainly attempting so 
nicely and precisely to adjust the balance of power 
among te States, let us, with an eye to that, for 
every practical and equitable purpose, also consider 
what other reasons should govern vs in selecting a 
ratio. 

I am wedded to no number, nor has any for me 
a magical charm: I am for a high ratio, and a re- 
duction of the members of this House. It seems 


| order that happen here. 


to me, Mr. Chairman, nature and reason have 
fixed the rule by which the numbers of a deliber- 
ative assembly should be determined. It is of the 
very essence of sucha body, and its definitive char- 
acteristic, that an interchange of thought and a 
communication of opinions take place. The com- 
pass of the human voice and ear—the distance to 
which men ordinarily reach with the voice with 
convenience; the distance to which, without painful 
and ineffectual efforts to hear, we readily and con- 
tinuously catch up a speaker’s words--mark the 
utmost limit of — that a deliberative assembly 
should occupy. Every member in this hall knows 
—at least all occupying frontier seats know—we 
have transcended that limit now. The ignorance 
of what is transpiring in other parts of the hall— 
questions addressed to the presiding oflicer, collo- 
quies among the members as to what is doing— 
cause much, very much, of the confusion and dis- 
Large assemblies are al- 
ways tumultuary; and the spirit of a mob seems to 
pervade the numbers of a mob, the world over. I 
will not aver that there is any secret sympathy, that, 
like a species of animal magnetism, suffuses itself, 
for disorder and riot, through every crowd; but 
certain it is, a crowd sooner catches up a prevail- 
ing feeling, and is more unreflectingly and impetu- 
ously borne away, than the individuals of the 
crowd, isolated, would be. This may happen be- 
cause the presence of an assembly excites—be- 
cause, when excited, more persons exhibit feelings 
to be sympathized with and caught up. From the 
frailty of our nature, our physical and moral or- 
ganization, we follow the impulses of those around 
us. The responsibility of doing wrong is not only 
not felt, but we are allured to error by example; 
and the present apparent popularity of a measure, 
and not deliberation, decides our action: if the 
thought, in the tumult, occurs, that we are erring, 
it is overwhelmed by blind sympathy, and the re- 
flection that it is a divided responsibility. Diffuse 
responsibility; destroy, by numbers, the calmness, 
and quietude, and facility of intercommunication 
requisite for deliberation,--and your House of hun- 
dreds will be inert and emasculated as to all unity 
and concentration of purpose: like any other mob, 
it will concentrate and act as led by passion and 
leaders, and not from reason and deliberation. It 
has been urged, by the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire |Mr. Araerton] and others, that, asa pure de- 
mocracy is a Government where all the people con- 
gregate, and en masse decide upon public affairs, 
a numerous House is a democratic feature, in set- 
tling the number of Representatives, not to be over- 
looked. Ours is a representative Government; and, 
if it approximates democracy by an increase of 
members in this hall, it will still be obnoxious, for 
the very reason that pure democracy is impracti- 
cable-—that is, that all cannot convene, dtkerete. 
and decide upon public affairs. When all delegate 
to representatives the power possessed by all, the 
reasons of multitude, disorder, inconvenience, un- 
wieldiness, that apply to the whole people meeting, 
also apply equally to too numerous a representation 
of that people. 


The right of suffrage, in reason and philosophy, 
is based onthe manifest equity and justice that they 
whose lives, liberties, and property are affected by 
laws, should themselves, or by their fiduciaries, for 
the time being invested with ceginialiye authority, 
make the laws. Now, inasmuch as every individ- 
ual in society possesses as much of liberty and life 
(abstractly considered) as another, and both are of 
higher consideration than property, it has always 
seemed to me that a property restriction upon the 
right of suffrage was conferring upon the preserva- 
tion of property an undue prominence among the 
objects of the social compact, That the vote, and 
the right or interest represented by such vote, should 
be correlative and correspondent, abstractly consid- 
ered, is also proper; and, for its fairness, frequently 
is adopted in the management of corporations, or 
adjusting the rights of mercantile associations by 
the rules of fellowship: but, inasmuch as reputa- 
tion, liberty, the privilege of locomotion, life, the 
pursuit of happiness, pertain alike to all, every one 
should have an equal voice, by himself or throngh 
his representative, in fixing the rules of civil con- 
duct for himself and others; although the same rep- 
resentative may likewise, among other things, by 
law, decide the rights of property, especially when 
it is known the possession of property is oftener a 
fortuitous accident than any evidence of wisdom, 
virtue, or even personal industry. 

Siace, somewhat, (following the course of this 
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debate,) I have digressed to express this opin 
must 2 rmit Slsowte $0 any that the i 
tions of the right to the male sex, white citizen, 
and adults, are artificial rules that I approve; anq’ 
without entering upon any disquisition to show thei; 
intrinsic propriety as eae to our institutions 
Lat the same time wholly dissent from a doctrine 
recently sprung up and practised in some of the 
States: I allude to the right of citizenship confe;. 
red by State authority—so far, at least, as it includes 
the right of suffrage for federal officers. I desire 
tosee rebuked the tendency, or rather pretension 
and usurpation of right, on the part of those States 
to facilitate the process of naturalization—a priyj. 
lege already too extended by the laws of Congress 
whe, in the rightful exercise of the only and Prop. 
er power of naturalization, have enacted such 
liberal and loose limitations to the privilege of 
naturalization, that many of our large cities, po}j. 
tically as well as commercially, are controlled b 
foreigners, unimbued with the spirit of our insij. 
tutions, adventurers in fortune, identified with for. 
eign interests, unamericanized in feeling, or scarce. 
ly even by residence. These foreigners, if not of 
« bs high commercial class engaged in speculation, 
are outcast poopers, transported here from the 
poorhouses of England and Ireland, or the famished 
purlieus of manufacturing cities. “ Qui currunt 
trans mare mutant celum, non animum;” they came 
to this asylum of the we with all their tur. 
bulent, agrarian, anarchical proclivities, with in. 
grained antipathy to law and government, because 
they have been ground to the dust by the laws and 
government of their father-land. Ought the native 
sons of the soil, the children of the land, to be borne 
down by such aliens and strangers, unacclimated 
by residence or association to our free institutions} 
Certainly long residence, acquaintance with our 
institutions, identification with us by interest and 
association, ought to a important political 
rights. No Staie ought to attempt the heresy of 
exercising the right of naturalization—a right that 
pertains, and in the nature of things must pertain, 


axceiver to Congress; for if citizenship can be 
y 


conferred by Illinois, such citizen of Hlinois is also 
entitled under the Constitution to all the rights of 
citizenship in Kentucky or Indiana; and yet the 
laws of those States require other and higher pre- 
requisites to attain citizenship. Our nationality 
of character as to foreign States is represented by 
the Federal Government. Under what restrictions 
individuals of such foreign State may be natural- 
ized, and be incorporated in our political family as 
a member thereof, is for the National Legislature 
to decide. No twenty-six separate local sovereign- 
ties can pass such uniform laws upon the subject 
of naturalization as would be desirable, if any of 
them really but absurdly thinks it can so far regu- 
late our foreign intercourse as to remove the Sis. 
abilities of alienage, and, by its own adoption of the 
ogee of a foreigner, obtrude him here upon us, 
y himself or representative, against our consent, 
and without the concurrence of the other States, 
as expressed through Congress, to whom pecu- 
liarly is confided, and upon whom is enjoined, the 
faculty to pass uniform laws upon the ee of 
naturajization. Conventional adjustments of polit- 
ical power, without reference to natural right, are 
demanded and justified by the exigency of human 
affairs. Our Constitution is the result of such 
conventional compromise of conflicting interests: 
that in the slaveholding States five negroes in 
political weight should equiponderate three whites 
in the non slaveholding States, is an arrangement 
founded neither upon the basis of population as such, 
nor upon property. This conventional compro- 
mise and adjustment of political power, intended 
to protect the weaker portion of the confederacy, 
I would as soon think of abandoning for the Uto- 
pian notion of a presidentia] election by direct 
popular vote, as to dream of infusing Democracy 
into our institutions by having here an impractica- 
ble, unwieldy, multitudinous mobocratic House of 
Representatives. 


And, sir, I confess a repugnance akin to the last 
suggestion, from the fact that thé smaller and the 
slaveholding States in the electoral colleges have 
greater relative strength under a high ratio; because 
the two rec Seg es the Senatois, or 
sovereignty of the tes, r a stronger propor- 
tion on sail than a high number of sleperst 
votes. Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio, com- 
bined, can control in this hall the legislation of the 
Union; and even one of them, under the genera)- 
ticket system ofelecting delegates from the political 
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aly and caste of her delegation, would 
oe this hall like a ball from a seventy- 

r poun er. 

To prevent such concentration and prepotency 
on the part of the large States, I would rejoice even 
to see their power neutralized by enacting the dis- 
trict system, which would give us district, not State 
delegates—not two sets of Senators, representing 
the Biates instead of the people; and will stripe the 
complexion of the heavy delegations on this floor. 
The district feature afterwards was introduced 
jnto the bill.) 

The. Continental Congress, who made the dec- 
jaration of our independence, contained only fifty- 
five members; the convention who formed the 
Federal Constitution was composed of only sixty- 
five members; the first Congress under the Con- 
stitution consisted of sixty-nine members. Now, in 
what, for counsel, debate, discussion, or despatch 
of business, can the last five Congresses of two 
hundred and forty (now two hundred and forty- 
two) members, favorably compare with those 
bodies, or even the smaller Congresses who guided 
our affairs during and after the late war? In 
nothing can such comparison be favorably made. 


With much ability the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Araertor] has contended that 
the old States ought to lose no part of their present 
representation, and that the increase of members 
ought to bear some graduation correspondent to 
our increase of population. These are but plausi- 
ble arguments : under any ratio, they maintain their 
relative strength. There is no occult virtue in the 
present number of districts—unless, indeed, the 
same district may more probably return the present 
incumbent than a newly organized and increased 
district. I will not presume that gentlemen are 
influenced by thinking of the harmonious propor- 
tions of the districts that elected them, or from 
recollecting that, if decimation of the numbers of 
this House, or greater loss is to oceur, they may 
be the victims. As fully persuaded as I am of the 
symmetry of my district as to territory and popula- 
tion, and notwithstanding a whispering conscious- 
ness thata different and increased district would 
militate against my return to this hall, because of 
the increased theatre of competition; yet I most 
cheerfully forego any such personal consideration, 
for the amplified opportunity of selection afforded 
a district to whose kindness I am much indebted, 
andto which I render gratitude, whether I ever ask 
or not, or ever receive or not, a renewal of its 
confidence. To increase this House correspond- 
ently with the increase of population, would give 
us over three hundred members; and in time a 
House equal almost in numbers to our present 
standing army, as has been demonstrated by my 
very talented colleague on the other side of the 
hall, [Judge Usperwoop,] and with whom I am 
most happy to concur on account of my great con- 
fidence in his experience and judgment, nctwith- 
standing the different opinion of many of my as- 
sociates from Kentucky. If we find nothing inour 
own history and experience to recommend a nu- 
merous House in our National Legislature, do we 
find anything that more commends it by reference 
to the deliberative assemblies of other nations? 


France has about twenty-nine millions of people; 
England about thirty-five millions, not including 
her vast possessions in the East, and excluding most 
of her colonial possessions elsewhere; we have 
seventeen millions of people. How do the legis- 
lative bodies of these, the most liberal, enlightened, 
commercial nations of the age, compare with ours? 
“The political constitution of France, prior to the 


Revolution, was almost purely despotic; and when. 


the Bourbons were restored to the throne from 
which they bad been temporarily subverted, they 
were warned that France could no longer be gov- 
erned by the former aristocratic system, and they 
bestowed by charter a representative government. 
The nobles and Parliaments had been entirely 
Swept away in the late convulsions, and left no 
hereditary aristocracy out of which an upper House 
could be furmed. A Chamber of Peers was formed 
by royal appointment of individuals, many distin- 
guished rather by talents and influence than birth; 
and in the number many of Napoleon’s distinguish- 
ed generals were included; so that the Peers who 
were formerly hereditary, are, by a recent enact- 
ment, to continue for life only. ‘There appears to 
be no fixed number.” Since the expulsion of 
Charles X, and during the reign of Louis Philippe, 
I do not knew that the number is mach a 
Four hundred and thirty was the numpber, The 


a 


number of Peers of England was 456, of Commons 
658—total 1,114. The recent creation of Peers, 
which may be made ad libttwm and ad infinitum 
by the Crown, may have increased the number. 
Now, sir, we know, upon all important votes in 
the Chamber of Deputies or House of Commons, 
the members are drummed up and mustered as 
militia are into service upon an emergency. Not 
only do absence and neglect of duty occur there, 
day after day, in a greater degree than here; but, 
if European newspaper correspondents describe 
correctly the disorder, the coughing down of mem- 
bers, hissing, braying, and various altercations that 
are said to happen, ceen bodies certainly, in rich- 
ness and variety of scene, eminently excel us, per- 
haps in proportion to the comparative excess of 
numbers; and we, (for our force is public judgment, ) 
I apprehend, are not deemed prudish and over- 
reserved in our legislative deportment. France, 
through her Chamber of Deputies, legislates for the 
empire—an empire revolutionary and restless by 
the very constitution and temperament of its peo- 
ple, ever busy in adjusting the balance of power in 

urope, or engaged in some 4s profitless, warlike 
enterprise, as the conquest of Algeria. Her army, 
her navy, her complicated foreign intercourse, her 





































her police regulations—are all necessarily passed 
in review by her Legislature; the arduousness and 
multiplicity of whose duties are increased by the 
disaffection of the people and instability of the Gov- 
ernment heretofore. We, with half her popula- 
tion and twenty-six local Legislatures, to seitle (if I 
may so express myself) our municipal laws, to ad- 
just our civil and criminal code and rights of 

roperty in the States, cannot need such numbers. 

‘he laws of commerce, of crime, of property, are 
attributes of sovereignty; so exercised by the States, 
that here no such force is required to regulate them 
as is requisite in the Chamber of Deputies. As a 
fair average number, one hundred and fifty may be 
assumed as the numerical strength of the several 
twenty-six State Legislatures; we have then be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 legislators to do our minor 
legislation, and transact that description of business 
that, from its variety and detai], occupies most time. 
For what purpose, then, I inquire, have so large a 
House here? Do we not see, in the other end of 
the Capitol, the Senate, besides its executive duties, 
pass through the same business we do, with as much 
despatch as we do, and with as much credit to them- 
selves and benefit to the country? Most of the 
Senators have been members of this House, and 
the change surely can work no such magical and 
mysterious increase in their faculty for business as 
that, by the mere translation from this hall to that, 
fifty-two there can do more than two hundred and 
forty here. The legislative force of the United 
States, State and Federal, is, say 4,000 men—as 
numerous as some would have our standing army. 
Our population not half that of England, why should 
we have nearly quadruple her legislative force? 1] 
pretend not from memory to be precise amd accu- 
rate as to the very numbers or proportions. 

We are young as a nation; we have no vast colo 
nial possessions encircling the globe—no distant 
wars in China, Affghanisian, with our neighbors 
or our antipodes—no such army, navy, manufac- 
tures—no such unsettled accounts and difficulties 
as hang around and embarrass the evening of the 
days of a quarrelsome, litigious old bruiser and 
trader; of the same race, comparatively unembar- 
rassed, why cannot we retrench our numbers? Why 
not come down to such number as can do the busi- 
ness of the nation efficiently, and as has hereto- 
fore done, and ee done, the legislation of 
the country?’ The more the points of contact the 
people have with the Government, it may be said 
the greater will be their adhesion and attachmen!; 
and the more the chances of honor and employmen! 
under it, the greater the loyalty and fidelity of the 
citizen. My observation does not convinee me that 
office-holders are more patriotic than those who be- 
stow the offices. Office-seeking is about as ruinous 
as dabbling in lotteries: the schemes and offices 
generate the dealers in tickets, and ruin ten wii! 
blanks where one succeeds by a prize. Pander ti 
the thirst for public employment; divert from use 
ful occupation more men, to long and dream of th: 
attainment of office; lure from substantial happi- 
ness the citizen, by placing before him the rainbow 
attractions of station and place, at the end of which 
he expects the fruition of bags of gold—and the 

ace withal shadowed forth by the bow is but to 
place before Tantalus the ever-receding cup, to be 





entangling alliances, her civil and criminal code, | 


wilder and beguile with unsubstantial phantoms to 
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final ruin many who, but for the temptation cast in 
their way, had never strayed from the peaceful 
paths of domestic life. The superior salaries pre- 
sented, and the higher attributes of sovereignty ex- 
ercised by the Federal Government, dazzle and 
attract to it too much of the service and cousjder 
ation that should be bestowed upon the States. 
Aspirants look to stations of trust and honor in the 
States as stepping-stones to the theatre here. [am 
deeply averse in any way to undervalue the im- 

rtance, or diminish the chances, of the States to 

ave the service of their best and most aspixin 

men. Curtail the opportunities of a seat here, an 
consideration, importance, and public attention will 
be diverted, and beneficially diverted, to State pol- 
icy and State legislation. e might as well con- 
tend for a numerous Senate, or numercus Supreme 
Court, as for the number some gentlemen desire 
here. Does Massachusetts, with four or five hun- 
dred legislators, conduct her affairs more wisely 
than Kentucky or Louisiana, with one-fourth or 
one-fifth her number? Are their sessions shorter? 
Are our sessions, with comparatively few subjects 
to engage us, briefer than the sessions of Parlia- 
ment or the Chamber of Deputies? Does not Vir- 
ginia, under her new constitution and diminished 
Legislature, from the testimony of her delegates 
here, act more despatchfully and with as much wis- 
dom as before the change? The obvious response 
toall this is, our numbers may be diminished with- 
out detriment to the public service. 

The chief argument relied upon by many fera 
numerous House is, that it could with less facility 
be corruptly invaded by the executive branch of 
the Government. I but little believe in the cor- 
ruptibility of Congress. There are always some 
who flatter power for the favors it can bestow; 
they squat about the footstool and under the shadow 
of thrones, and are known as courtiers and syco- 

hanis; with us they prate of popular rights that 
in their hearts they despise, and flatter but to de- 
ceive the people; they are known as demagogues: 
and if wach parasites pimp and pander and cater 
to Executive prejudices in this country, | am un- 
willing to believe, in the train of the votaries‘of 
pass, wherever it may be, and whatever it may 

, can be found any representative of any district 
to sneak tothe Executive mansion at the other end 
of the avenue, likea hungry cur or fawning spaniel, 
and with watering chaps subserviently whine 
around the tenant of that Lahey mansion, that he 
may catch up the crumbs that drop from the presi- 
dential table? What! a representative of 47,000 
free people aspire to be scullion in the royal 
kitchen, for the glory of scraping trenchers, and 
the proud privilege of dabbling in the dish-water, 
or swilling the pot liquor that flows from the culi- 
nary department of the palace! There may be 
parasites and kitchen cabinets; but surely no 
member cf this body luxuriates in the degradation 
of such a character. Still, Mr. Chairman, if the 
members of this House were as purchasable as 
the beef from the shambles of your market, do 
not large districts afford to the people chance of bet- 
ter choice? As you increase the numbers from 
which you may choose, are not the chances of 
choice by faction, fami!y influence, little cliquesand 
juntoes, diminished? Is not the shake-hands and 
grog-shop influence of the candidate weakened 
the extension? In large districts, will not the-elee- 
tion rather depend upon character than acquaint- 
ance, discussion and qualification than arrangement 
and electioneering? Small districts will send here 
small men—-tide-waiters upon local prejudices— 
elected by the combinations or feelings that so read- 
ily pervade a small territory or few numbers. The 
land offices, territorial appointments, chargéships, 
custom-house places, sub-stations in the depart- 
ments, are the very baiis for minnows. Ah! and 
if it be true, as has been said, that a rod and line, 
with a fool at one end anda red worm or fly at the 
other, constitutes a good fisherman,—if you send 
three or four hundred members here, I augur, from 
the pre-eminent qualifications of the present en- 
gler,so auspicious seasons the fisheries of the Po- 
tomac have not known for years as we shall have 
for one or two seasons tocome. Improve the per- 
sonnel (that is now, I believe, the French and fash- 
ijonable word) of the House, and the price will rise 
with the quality of the a,ticle; the purchaser will 
have to bait for whales with many times the mor 
ceau that will catch litle fish; and they will be too 
proud and fastidious, and too sensible also, to gulp 
down with blind voracity anything that is thrown 
them, or to snap at shadows, 

The reduction of public expense is a weighty 
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consideration: many thousand dollars paid for the 
mileage and the per diem compensation of mem- 
bers could be saved, and wil) be saved to the extent 
we reirench our numbers. I am for no niggardly 

rsimony in the administration of our affairs; but 
r for saving when it can as well be done as not: 
I ale would be as far from cramping and restrict- 
ing the rights and due limits of representation, from 
a rabid rage for economy, as any one on this floor. 
All that honor, good faith, high moral character, or 
public integrity, demands, in the way of expendi- 
ture, I cheerfully vote, I will vote the indemnity 
to Jackson for the fine imposed upon him for an act 
done whilst in the public service; I voted the appro- 
priation or indemnity to Mrs, Harrison; and I men- 
tion this, because to me itis somewhat strange that 
those who are conniving at a profuse, if not profli- 
gate extension of our expenses, are the very men 
who railed so loudly against the latter act. Nothing 
partisan or penurious should sway our delibera- 
tions in the partition of power for the next ten 
years among the States; my earnestness for reduc- 
tion arises from a profound conviction that if, in- 
stead, like the Athenians in open plain, or the Ro- 
mans upon Campus Martius, we quietly and order- 
ly, im few numbers, meet here, our deliberations 
will elevate and dignify the character of the House, 
and redound to the advantage of our country. 
The assemblies of the republics of former days, 
controlled by their orators and leaders, were not 
inaccessible to corruption; but the easier corrupted, 
because the capture of the chiefiain misled the fol- 
lowers. How Guizot or Thiers sways the Cham- 
ber of Deputies now; how Palmerston, or Peel, or 
Brougham, for self-aggrandizement or other sinis- 
ter purposes, sways and controls Parliament,—are to 
us sufficient warnings that neither incorruptibility 
nor independence and honesty of legislation are en- 
hanced, much less secured, by numbers. With us, 
unity of purpose, concentration of resistance to 
Executive encroachment, are more practicable and 
probable with few members—particularly members 
elevated in character, proud and dignified by the 
trust, conscious of exalted individuality, as they 
must be from the more marked confidence of their 
feilow-citizens under a higher ratio. 

Norg.—The appended table, presented by the chairman 
Mr, Everstr) of the Committee on the Apportionment, ex- 

bits the numbers and fractions falling to each State under the 


ratio of 60,391, and of 70,680. The first is the number adopted 
at firet by the House, the second isthe ratio fixed by law. 











Btates 50,391. 70,680, 

Maine - . . | 9 48,274 7 7,083 
New Hampshire >| 56 32,619 4 1,854 
Massachueetts - -| i 32,226 10 30,899 
Rhodelsland = - -| 2 8046 | 1 38,148 
Connecticut = - -| 6 7,652 | 4 27,288 
Vermont - -| 6 39,993 4 9,228 
New York -| 48 12.151 34 25.799 
Now Jersey . 7 19,306 5 19,636 
Pennsylvania -| 34 | 10713 | 24 27,687 
Delaware : . 1 26,652 1 6,363 
Maryland . -| 8 39,996 | 6 10,044 
Virginia . -{ 2 1,991 | 15 | 2 
North Carolina - -| Si ea 18,972 
South Carolina - ae 10,064 6 | 39,503 
Georgia . + 2eone 24,713 8 | 13,574 
Alabama . . 9 35,824 6 | 65,263 
Mississippi . . 5 45,612 | 4 | ,14,847 
Louisiana : - 5 | 33,075 a 2310 
Tennessee . -| 15 121 | Ww 49,186 
Kentucky . | 4 1451 | 10 125 
Ohio - . 30 7,736 | 21 | 35,186 
Indiana - . 13 30,782 9 | 49,745 
Hitinois | 9 | 22592 | 6 | Bu97 
Missouri - A aly 7,269 | 5 | 7,006 
Arkansas l 39,209 | #1 | 18,920 
Michigan 4 10,703 | 3 | 227 

| 305 | 539,718 | 217 | 570,816 

10.70 | 8.08 





SPEECH OF MR. TILLINGHAST; 
OF RHODE ISLAND. 
In the House of Representatives, June 30, 1842— 


On the message of the President, returning the 
provisional tariff bill, with his objections. 


The provisional tariff bill returned by the Presi- 
dent being under reconsideration, upon the objec- 
tions stated in the President’s message— 

Mr. TILLINGHAST rose and addressed the 
Chair, in substance, as follows; 

Mr, Speaker: Had it seemed good to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusnine] to permit 
me to use so much time, before he concluded his re- 
marks, yesterday, as to epable me to read the pro- 
viso in the distribution law on which he was then 





commenting, and thereby to correct the material 
error which I think characterized a large portion of 
his argument, I should probably not have felt dis- 
posed to present my humble opinions to your atten- 
tion in this debate. ‘That gentleman insisted that 
there could, in no event, be any distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands on the Ist of July, be- 
cause, during all the time, from and alier the 3ist of 
December, 1541, up to the Ist of July, 1842, the du- 
ties on imports have been, and are, above twenty per 
cent. ad valorem; and that, by the proviso of the dis- 
tribution law, no distribution is to be made of pro- 
ceeds that are received while the duties are above 
twenty percent. Onthis account, he contended that 
it was a mistake in the present bill to provide that 
such a distribution should be postponed till the Ist 
of August, and then take effect. 

Now, sir, if the gentleman will receive the mean- 
ing of the law from the law itself; if, with a view 
to this point, he will read the proviso which he says 
suspends distribution when, or so long as, the duties 
are abovetwenty per cent.,—he cannot but perceive 
that such is not its language or its effect. Surely, 
that proviso would have been suicidal—destructive, 
at least, of its own purposes—if it had been express- 
ed so as to vecasion such a consequence. I cannot 
but feel surprised that any mind familiar with laws, 
and acquainted with the circumstances and objects 
of this law, can, for a moment, after reading that 
proviso, entertain the supposition that it authorizes 
or admits of any such interpretation. If, however, 
the supposition were merely an opinion thrown out 
hastily in sudden and unprepared debate, it would 
seem of little consequence to examine it. But I hold 
it is important that this opinion should be corrected, 
inasmuch as it appears to have been entertained, and 
to have been influential, elsewhere than in this de- 
bate. It may be that the Executive has received 
such counsel. At all events, the opinion seems to 
have had influence upon the Executive action; and 
it seems very decidedly expressed in the following 
passage of the message: 

“The bill assumes that a distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands is, by existing laws, to be made on the Ist day of 
July, 1842, notwithstanding there has been an imposition of du- 
ties on imports exceeding twenty per cent. up to that day, and 
directs it to be made on the Ist of August next. It seems to me 
that this construction is equally erroneous and dangerous.”” 

It is, then, the opinion of the Executive, that, if 
the bill now before us fails to become a law, no dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the public lands can 
take place on the first of July. Such directions, 
then, may be given to the Treasury Department; 
and in every aspect, therefore, it is certainly of no 
little moment that the opinion thus communicated 
to the House among the objections tothis bill, should 
be examined in time, and corrected, if erroneous. 

What is the true state of the existing law? 

By the distribution law of September last, the 
net proceeds of sales ot the lands (after certain de- 
ductions) accruing from and after the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1841, are required to be distributed to and 
amongst the States; the distribution to take place 
twice in each year, from and after that date, viz: 
on the first day of January and first day of July in 
each year; or, in other words, on every first day of 
January and on every first day of July that shall 
be after the 3ist day of December, 1841. The 
first day of July, 1842, is, therefore, one of the days 
on which such distribution is required to be made. 

But that law contains the following proviso, 
which is one in question—the one that is said to 
suspend, by its terms, the distribution required to be 
made on the Ist of July: 

“Provided, That if, at any time during the existence of this 
act, there shall be an imposition of Cuties on imports inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of the actof March 2d, 1833, entitled 
‘An act to modify the act of the 14th of July, 1832, aad all other 
acts imposing duties on imports,’ (the compromise act,) and be- 
yond the rate of duty fixed by that act, to wit: 20 per cent. on 
the value of such imports, or any other ofthem, then the distribu- 
tion provided in this act shall be suspended, and shall so con- 
tinue until this cause of its suspension shall be removed; and, 
when removed, if not prevented by other provisions of this act 
such distribution shall be resumed.” 

Now, is it not manifest that this proviso has ref- 
erence toa future imposition of duties by law —to 
a contingency not then in being, but that might 
thereafter occur—to duties not then existing,. but 
which might thereafter (“during the existence of 
this act”) be by law imposed; and that the imposi- 
tion of duties must be both inconsistent with the act 
of 1833 and above 20 per cent.? If above 20 per 
cent., but not inconsistent with that act, the distri- 
bution is not thereby suspended. If inconsistent 
with that act, but not above 20 per cent., the distri- 
bution is not thereby suspended. The two condi- 
tions must concur, The word is not “or,” but 





“and.” Ifthe bill before us does not become a jay 
there will have been no imposition of duties wha,’ 
ever since September last—there will have 
only collection of existing duties imposed by former 
laws. The existing duties, although in many jp. 
stances above 20 per cent., are not inconsistent with 
the act of March 2, 1833, for they are precisely a 
the rates prescribed by that act. All that continye 
to be above 20 per cent. till the Ist of July 
continue so to that day, by the express ‘pro. 
visions of that act. If, then, they have neither 
been imposed since the enactment of the pro. 
viso, nor are inconsistent with the act of 1833 
in the sense of the proviso, but, on the contrary, 
are continued above the rate of 20 cent. by the 
very terms of the act of 1833 itself, how can they 
suspend distribution by force of a proviso which 
says that, to do so, they must be thereafter imposed, 
and be inconsistent with the provisions of the act oj 
1833? 

If, then, the bill before us does not go into effect, 
there must, by law, be a distribution to the States on 
the Ist day of July, 1842. By the return and the 
defeat of the bill, the distribution is left necessarily 
and certainly to take place. ; 


Yet, for some purpose—with some view which, | 
fear, looks inauspiciously upon the vested rights of 
the States to the distribution fund, we find it assen. 
ed, with entire coolness, by gentlemen here, and by 
writers in newspapers and others elsewhere, with. 
out deigning to notice the words and tenor of the 
proviso of the land bill itself, that there can be no 
distribution if the duties are above 20 per cent.; and 
that, as these are above 20 per cent. ull the end of 
June, there can be no distribution on the Ist of 
July. I trust that, upon the due consideration which 
I know will be given to the subject, this will be bet. 
ter understood in a quarter where misunderstand. 
ing would be attended with definite consequences 
upon the interests and rights of the States. 

Having disposed of this point, (which, while the 
gentleman from Massachusetts was speaking, I fel 
ought not to be allowed to pass without particular 
notice, ) I desire, sir, since 1am up, to advert to some 
other matters that must address themselves to our 
thoughts, in the reconsideration of the bill to which 
the message calls us. In doing so, I see no occa- 
sion for departing from that courteous and respect. 
ful mode of commenting upon the public acts of 
the President, which is due to him and the station 
he occupies, as well as due to myself and to the sta- 
tion I occupy. It is essential to the efficiency and 
usefulness of each branch of this delicately bal- 
anced Government, to the interests as well as to 
the character of the nation, that the action of 
each branch in reference to the action of any one 
of the others should be marked by a scrupulous de- 
corum, and an elevated sense of propriety. Difi- 
cult as it may seem to account for the views of the 
President upon this and some other measures, upon 
which I, with others, have differed from him, it is 
well known that I have avoided all appearance of 
distrust of his motives—all impeachment of the sin- 
cerity of his intentions. Nor do I find myself at 
all inclined, nor should I feel myself at liberty, to 
alter my course in that respect on this. occasion, 
however deeply I may deplore the effects of this 
result of his deliberations upon the hopes and pros- 
pects of the country at large, and of my own con- 
stituents. But here, in my place, I am called upon 
to reconsider the bill which has been returned to us 
with the President’s objections. I am-called upon 
to review the vote I have given for its passage, and 
to say whether the reasons given by the President 
are sufficient to induce me to change that vote. In 
doing so, (not doubting that it was the right and the 
duty of the President to consult his conscience, and 
to use his reason,) it is my right also, and my duty, 
and it is now my turn, as a legislator, to consult my 
conscience, and to use my reason. 

It is apparent, sir, that the necessity of some le- 
gislation to legalize the collection of duties from and 
after the 30th of June, has not seemed so important 
tothe President as it did to Congress. Here, too, 
1 fear, he has adopted counsel which may not stand 
the test of judicial decision. I take it that nobody en- 
tertains the idea that the amount and mode of taxa- 
tion; the ratesand collection of duties upon particu- 
lar articles; the raising of revenue by imposts, 
rather than by some other mode; and the designation 
of the duties to be paid, whether their object be 
simply revenue connected with other objects, are 
matters prescribed, fixed, and settled by the com- 
mon law. I take it that no officer who claims to 
take a portion of my property in the name of a tax 
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ordaty, and to transfer it to the treasury of the Uni- 
wed States, supposes that he can set up the general 
principles of the common law, merely, as his justifi- 
cation and authority. He must justify under a 
atute, and show that he has strictly pursued the 
nisites of that statute. Duties are the creatures 

of statute. rs Phe alone is invested with the 
er and duty of imposing them, and of prescri- 
ing, by statute law, the conditions under which, 
and the time and manner in which, and the terms 
upon Which, they shall be ccllected. And allthese 
are essentia], and must be exactly complied with by 
the officer who attempts the collection. Surely, no 
officer supposes that ‘the general obligation of the 
citizens of a country to pay the expenses of their 
Government is a sufficient warrant for him, with- 
out more, to goon and collect duties according to 
his belief, or the belief of some other executive 
officer, of the necessities and proprieties of the case. 
Surely, then, no executive officer, of whatever 
de, can direct and compel an inferior officer, 

as his agent, to do this thing. As, therefore, it is 
statute law, and not common law, which alone is 
westablish and direct the rates, the subjects, and 
the collection of duties,—if there is a defect of stat- 
ute authority, there is a defect of all authority. 
This proposition is so plain, that probably [ shall 
seem hardly justified in using so many words to 
stateit. Butif this is so, where arewe lefi? We 
must look solely to the existing statute law, to ascer- 
tain the subjects, the rates, and the mode and meas- 
ure of the assessment and collection of duties after 
this 30th of June. Now, the statute, which hascon- 
tinued in force up to this day, prescribing what 
shall be the rates and regulations of duties upto this 
day, and in what manner the rates and regulations 
shall be ascertained, that are to take effect (if any 
are to take effect) from and after this day, was pass- 
edin 1833, and expressly requiresthat the articles 
admitted to entry from and after this 30th of June 
shall be ‘subject to such duty, not exceeding twenty 
r centum ad valorem, as shall be provided for by 
aw’—not such as had theretofore been provided by 
Jaw; the provision must be subsequent to the date of 
the statute. It also requires that these duties shal] 
be assessed upon the value at the port of entry, “un- 
der such regulations as may be prescribed by law.” 


If, then, this act, containing these requirements, 
remains in force, unrepealed in any particular, and 
unaltered on the 30th day of June; and if no such 
provisions and regulations as it requires be made 
by law, I confess I feel it difficult to imagine what 
rule or authority an officer can refer to, as his guide 
or warrant for ley ing and collecting duties at any 
particular rate, or by any particular valuation, after 
this day. What is the rate of duty, not exceeding 
% per cent., which he is to impose upon a particu- 
lar article? By what regulation is he to affix a 
value to the merchandise? Can the Executive de- 
cree the rate, and instruct as tothe value? The 
rates and the regulations are required to be pro- 
vided and prescribed by law. If there are none 
provided and prescribed by law, there are none 
which a court can notice. What, then, is law? 
It alarms me to hear gentlemen, for the mainte- 
nance of a position, confound language itself—all 
meanings and distinctions of terms—and treat the 
Constitution as if it was a production in an un- 
known or uncertain tongue. Law, as Iam bound 
to understand it, is the rule made by the legislative 
power—the law-making power. All legislative 
powers are, by the Constitution, vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States. The law, then, by 
which these rates and regulations are to be pre- 
scribed, must be an enactment by Congress. To 
say that an Executive direction or instruction is 
law—is the law for this purpose intended by the 

hrases in question—1is to say that the Constitution 
is abolished, and has no longer either force or 
meaning. The Executive is to execute the law; 
but the law which he executes must first be made. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is, in this respect, 
but the Executive hand—where a law is wanting, 
he cannot supply it. 


Can any one suppose that the exaction of duties, 
under such circumstances, will be acquiesced in by 
those whose property is taken? No, sir, I appre- 
hend that there will be, that there cannot but be, 
extensive, vexatious, costly litigation. Whatever 
may be the decisions of the courts, the litigation is, 
of itself, a cruel evil—one of the most serious evils 
of life—one which no Government ought to inflict 
upon its citizens. God forbid that anything I may 
have said, or may say, according to my per and 
duty here, should tend to promote that litigation. 


I am so happy as to believe that no sich conse- 
quence could depend upon the expression of so 
humble an opinion as my own, But history and 
the nature of man avouch the fact, that, even in 
cases where a supposed necessity may be plausibly 
alleged as the motive for irregularity, exactions at- 
tempted by defective power, or by unconceded or 
irregular power, in communities that claim to be 
regulated by law, will be met by resistance. 


In this case I cannot perceive, nor can I suppose 
the intelligence of the nation will perceive, the 
semblance of a necessity for leaving the treasury 
and the country in the condition in which the re- 
turn of this bill leaves them—a condition in which 
the one is to be insufficiently and doubtfully sup- 
plied, and the other vexed by the exercise of irreg- 
ular and unrecognised power. It is to be observed, 
sir, that the President does net present, as an objec- 
tion, that the bill is, in his opipion, unconstitu- 
tional; but he differs with Congress as to the most 
convenient sources to resort to for supplies; as to the 
expediency of resorting only to duties, and not 
taking back the lands also, for the ensuing month; 
and as to the propriety of preserving in force, and 
unaltered, certain former legislation. Had this 
been a permanent bill, and not a mere provision 
for a short interval, still the ground of difference 
presented by it would be merely in regard to expe- 
diency. 

We are called, sir, very suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, to debate the reasons given tous for the 
return of this bill. I sincerely believe that this 
event was unexpected, and is a surprise to the ma- 
jority of this House. All assertions and surmises 
that it was originally anticipated, and even calcu- 
lated for, by Congress, are wholly inconsistent with 
every fact that | have observed in the origin and 
progress of the bill. Whoever indulges himself in 
such unfounded surmises, must be in a condition 
either not to know, or not fairly to appreciate, the 
motives or the labors of the body of men who, at 
this session, have persevered, and will persevere, 
in every effort that an honest judgment dictates, to 
bring about the relief and revive the prosperity of 
the nation. The members of this y, as far as 
I have been able to observe, have shown themselves 
most anxious to avoid and to obviate such an im- 
pediment as this, and had reason to suppose they 
should not encounter it in this measure. For my- 
self, I most frankly and truly say that, untilthe day 
before this bill was returned, I firmly believed it 
would be signed. From the moment I became pos- 
sessed of the knowledge that the prospect grew un- 
favorable, and that it had become probable that this 
blow upon-the hopes of the nation and upon the 
credit of the Government might fall, my anxiety 
and desire were great and sincere, that, by some 
honorable effort of mind upon mind, the true state 
of the difficulty might be ascertained, and, if pos- 
sible, obviated. It is known to some here that I took 
some pains in that respect; but it is evident that all 
would have been unavailing. 

I had reason at that time to feel certain that the 
defeat of this bill would have an immediate and a 
disastrous effect upon the prospects of the loan. So 
far is it from being true, as asserted, that capital- 
ists would invest more freely if the land distribu- 
tion were repealed; the real fact is, that the ap- 
proval of this bill, with the praxieo postponing but 
saving the distribution, would have given immedi- 
ate confidence to capitalists, and the loan would 
have been instantly in high credit, and would have 
been sought for on terms honorable and profitable 
tothe nation. 

Mr. Speaker, while my judgment condemns this 
unexpected exercise of that Presidential function 
which is somewhat improperly called the veto 
power, it is not from any prejudice .or objection 
that I entertain against the power itself, as it truly 
exists in the Constittition. 
the Constitution, and would not, for a temporary 
abuse of one of its salutary and conservative pro- 

visions, make a breach in that noble instrument, by 
abolishing the abused provision. Perhaps, if the 
alteration which has been proposed had already 
been made, the result might yet not be altered in 
the present case. If a majority of the whole num- 
ber of both Houses could re-enact the bill, against 
the President’s objections, yet it is probable that 
such a majority of the whole number of each House 
will not be obtained in this very instance. Very 
rarely is each House su complete and full as to 
give to any question such majorities. Yet I agree 
the relief would be more within the reach of hope; 
and thus the check would be less certain and de- 
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cisive, and the responsibility for exercising it 
might thus seem Jess to the person charged with its 
exercise, But I presume no one considers it prob- 
able that® change of the Constitution in this par- 
ticular could at present be made, It is obvious 
that neither two-thirds of boch Houses, nor three- 
fourths of the States, can be expected at this time to 
concur in such an amendment. 

Sir, this power of the President to arrest a law, 
and submit it for reconsideration to the legisla- 
tive body, is not the veto power of other Gov- 
ernments; though it is called a veio power, from 
the general probability that its exercise will be 
attended with a like effect. But it is on a dif- 
ferent principle. It rests not upon the ground that 
the President is part of the legislative power; all 
legislative power is vested in Congress. Nor does 
it suppose his concurrence or consent, as head of 
the State, to be indispensable to the essence of a 
law. The British Crown has but to withhold or 
pemene its action, and the action of the two 
fouses of Parliament is a nullity. Such, too, 
was the effect of the veto accorded to the King 
in one of the constitutions of the French people. 
The provision in our Constitution is no more 
identical with these, than it is with the old “liberum 
veto” of each member of the Diet of Poland, 
whereby an individual noble could forbid the de- 
liberations as wellas the action of the whole body, 
and paralyze the powers of the throne. II is a pro- 
vision formed and defined by the terms of the Con- 
stitution itself, upon its own principle, and not de- 
rived or transferred from other Governments, It 
is a great power; necessarily, in most insiances, a 
controlling and insuperable power; capable, in 
many supposable exigencies, of preserving the 
health and safety of the State—of rescuing the 
Government from the effects of negligence or pas- 
sion, as well as of obstructing wholesome and well- 
considered legislation; and consequently it imposes 
a great and supereminent responsibility. 1 would 
hold him who is intrusted with the exercise of this 
power, to al] this responsiblity; to the strictest ac- 
countability for any unnecessary use of 1; for the 
use of it in any case short of the exigencies for 
which it was provided; for any departure, in using 
it, from the spirit and principle of the provision 
and the objects for which it was created. 

The leading motive for this provision in the 
minds of those who framed ii, was unquestionably 
the necessity of some protection for the solitary 
Executive against encroachments by the numerous 
Legislature upon his constitutional authority. 
Another principal object was the protection of the 
Constitution itself in other respects; and the pro- 
priety of securing acautionary revision of hasty or 
partial legislation bad, also, its due influence. 

[Here Mr. Cusnine referred Mr. Ticiincnast to 
a passage in the Federalist, No. LX XIII, to show 
that the object of the negative ws to prevent bad 
legislation, generally; and that the ground expressly 
stated for the President’s interference, was not the 
unconstitutionality of Jaws, but their inexpediency 
or their factious origin and tendency.] 

Sir, said Mr, Tittincnast, there can surely be 
no conflict between the gentleman and myself on 
this point. The passage to which he refers me is 
as follows; 





“The propriety of the thing dees not tarn upon the supposi- 
tion of superior wisdom or virtue in the Executive, but upon 
the supposition that the Legislature will not be infallible; that 
the love of power may sometimes betray itinto a disposition to 
encroach upon the rights of the other members of the Govern- 
ment; that aspirit of faction may sometimes pervert its delibe- 
rations; that impressions of the moment may sometimes hurry 
it into measures which itself, on mature reflection, would cun- 
demn. The primary inducement to conferting the power in 
question upon the Executive, is toenable him to defend bimeels; 
the secondary is to increase the chances in favor of the com- 
munity against the passing of bad laws, through haste, inad- 
vertence, or design.” 


Thus, sir, I believe 1 am confirmed, by the gentle- 
man’s own reference, as to the primary object of 
this provision; the order of inducements appears to 
have been as I siated it, cre that,fn this particu- 
lar passage, the protection of the Constitution itself 
against invasions or violations in other respects 
than by encroachments on the Executive, is not 
made so prominent as it waselsewhere. But, for 
this prominent inducement end object of the pro- 
visions, I refer him to the debates upon the forma- 
tion and ratification of the Constitution—especially 
to the speeches of Mr. Wilson, in the Pennsylva- 
nia convention, which contain a most masterly 
exposition of the whole instrument. 

Sir, as this qualified negative is not the veto 
power of any modern Government, neither is it, by 
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any means, either in its origin, object, or effect, 
that “tribunitian veto” of ancient Rome, which 
the gentleman has pronounced it to be, in order, 1 
presume, to invest it with the popular chagacter of 
an instrument in the hands of the people to defend 
themselves against tyranny. The veto (or inter- 
cession, as it was called by the Romans) seems to 
be considered as peculiar to the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, and to have been applied exclusively to decrees 
of the Senate. This is not quite correct. Every 
superior magistrate had the veto power, so as that 
he might inhibit the act of his equal or inferior. 
In early Rome, the plebeians were nothing; the 
hereditary ee were all: they were the magis- 
trates, the Senate, the Government, the State—at 
least, they claimed to be allthese. They parted 
out amongst themselves the lands conquered by the 
people from public enemies, holding them thus in 
trusttillthey could be divided, but refusing parti- 
tion so long that at last they resented every attempt 
to question their prescription, and extinguished in 
blood those efforts for the passage of agrarian laws, 
which were nothing more than efforts for that fair 
distribution or division of the public lands to which 
the whole people, who had acquired and who own- 
ed them, were entitled. Their oppressions and ex- 
actions exasperated the people to tumults and insur- 
rections, to separations from them, and secessions 
in mass from thecity. Afler a long series of con- 
flicts, however, the plebeians won from their an- 
tagonists the institution of tribunes of the people; 
and with the tribunes, who were their immediate 
representatives, they won also the intercession or 
velo power, with thisadditional advantage—that the 
tribunes might inhibit the acts of every magistrate 
and of the Senate, but could not be inhibited them- 
selves. The Senate, then, was not a body of repre- 
sentatives of the people. In all the internal rela- 
tions of political power between it and the people, 
it was antagonistic and hostile. It was composed 
originally of hereditary patricians alone. In pro- 
cess of time, those who had sustained curule offices 
by election of the people, knights, and others, who 
were selected by dictators, though designated as 
new men, were admitted by conscription; and thus 
the term “conscriptfathers” came to be applied to the 
body; but when these became Senators, they adopted 
the interests and maxims of the Senate, and carried 
with them no representation of the people in any 
sense in which we are representatives of the people. 

With what propriety, then, can the negative of 
the President be called the “tribunitian veto?” 
That was a trophy achieved by the populace in 
hostile conflicts against their oppressors. This is 
a provision inserted by joint and “ rmonious coun- 
sels as part of a sagacious system of political rights, 

yowers, 2nd compensations. ‘That was intended to 

S conservative of the immunities of the people. 
‘This was intended to be conservative of the powers 
and authority of the magistrate. That was to be 
wielded by the popular will against the established 
authority andthe fixed order of the State. This is 
wielded by the established authority and the fixed 
order of the State against the popular will. That 
was the voice of the people through their imme- 
diate Representatives, restraining the consul. This 
is the voice ofthe consul restraining or suspending 
the action of the people in that of their immediate 
Representatives. In one word, that was the super- 
eminent power of the people bearing upon the ma- 
gistrate. ‘This is the eminent power of the magis- 
trate bearing upon the people. 

There may be occasions on which this powe 
would prove of the last importance to the Constitu- 
tion and the Union. For such occasions it was in- 
tended; and for such it should be reserved. When 
we elect our Presidents, we suppose them acquaint- 
ed with the history of the Constitution, and with the 
peculiar objects and occasions for which each par- 
ticular power was vested. When they exercise 
those powers for other objects, or arbitrarily apply 
them to other occasions, we have reason to say that 
they do not administer their functions according to 
the Constitution. To bring the serious power of 
the qualified negative into habitual use on all occa- 
sions of mere difference of opinion asto expediency, 
in ordinary legislation on matters of business, is a 
sort of desecration of its true nature and purpose. 
It was never designed as a standing barrier to the 
wishes and opinions of the people, as to the manner 
in which their business, interesis, and prudential 
concerns were to be best subserved in legislation, 
involving no danger to the principles of Govern- 
ment or to the divisions of » wer. Most emphati- 
eally, it was never designed to supersede or abro- 
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gate the jealously guarded power of the immediate 
Representatives of the people to originate, shape, 
and control all measures for raising revenue for 
the Government, and for imposing taxes, duties, or 
charges upon the Government, The use of this 
»ower in the present instance is, therefore, in my 
Lausble {adgmment, contrary to the true nature and 
to the constitutional design of the power itself, I 
must say, too, that the use of it in such acase seems 
to me as inconsiderate, in respect to consequences, 
as itis uncalled for and unnecessary. The bitter 
feelings and the deep disappointment which it in- 
flicts upon the people; and if it is to be the forerun- 
ner of the ultimate defeat of the greater and more 
permanent measure upon the same subject now be- 
fore us, then the comprehensive and pervading 
hardships, the desolation and despair, the resent- 
ments and the odium that niust follow in its train, 
are of infinitely more consequence than the gratifi- 
cation of an individual opinion, and the triumph of 
a peculiar view upon a question of expediency of 
means for the accomplishment of a legitimate ob- 
ject. 

Believing that this was no case for the exercise 
of the constitutional negative, I shall still, sir, speak 
of the President’s objections with all due respect, 
and treat them as his honest convictions; but, at the 
same time, I must speak of them with freedom—I 
must treat them as arguments addressed to me, and 
pronounce upon them according to my honest con- 
victions. . 

Those objections present no allegation of consti- 
tutional doubt—no intimation of encroachment up- 
on the powers of the Executive. Neither of these 
could be dreamed of in connexion with a bill for 
1aising revenue, and for determining the sources 
from which it should be raised—subjects which 
ihe Constitution specially intrusts to the Represent- 
atives of the people, and for which it makes them 
responsible. Equally out of place would have been 
any suggestion of hasty and unconsidered legisla- 
tion, since it must be conceded that the subject of 
which the bill is part has occupied the reflections 
of Congress from the beginning of the session; and, 
in truth, so much time has been employed in pre- 
paring the subject for proper legislation, by investi- 
gations and deliberations in committees, by debates 
in these halls, and by discussions among members, 
and with the well-informed of the community, in 
all the modes of interchanging opinions, that a por- 
tion of the press, which I need not specify, un- 
mindful of the patient and persevering industry 
which has been devoted to subjects so complicated 
and so important, has called down reproaches upon 
us for being too Jittle in haste. 

1 take it for granted that the single objection 
which held the balance in the President’s mind— 
the real reason which determined his negative— 
was the proviso in this bill against surrendering, 
within the month, the distribution of the proceeds 
of the public lands. All the other ecusidanuions 
in the message are auxiliary to that. No view is 
given in relation to the act of 1833, called the com- 
promise act, which can induce us to believe that 
the provisions of that act would alone have been 
deemed sufficient to justify a retusal to sign this 
bill. Itistrne, that act is called a compromise— 
treated as an unalterable compact, and even classed 
amongst the “institutions” of the country. But, if 
Ican at all understand the language of the Presi- 
dent, he by no means supposes that such a pro- 
vision for duties as is contained in this bill violates 
the supposed compact of that law, though he thinks 
the time does not indispensably require the exercise 
of that power to increase the duties, which is recog- 
nised in that snpposed compact. 

But, sir, what is this notion of a supereminent, 
irrepealable compact, overriding the Constitution, 
and paralyzing and superseding the constitutional 
powers and duties of the legislative branch of the 
Government?) Whence is this obligation, beyond 
the obligation of the law, to regard as unchangeable 
and perpetual, a law passed by a Congress, to whose 
members the people had delegated no special au- 
thority, beyond the authority derived from the Con- 
stitution by virtue of an ordinary election? It 
might be sufficient to say to gentlemen who make 
this claim upon this floor, that those against whom 
the obligation of the compact is sought to be en: 
forced were never parties to it, as compromise or 
compact, and never assented to its enactment even 


as law. New England resisted and refused it in 
both Houses. My State voted unanimously 


against it, and indignantly and eloquently de. 
nounced it. The benefits which the manufacturers 
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are charged with having enjoyed from it for nin 

years have been manifested, as was prophesied in 
yearly growing embarrassment and progressive de 
cay. But, if this were otherwise, I can neve 7 
to the soundness or the safety of the doctrine that 
any circumstances attending the enactment of a Jaw 
by Congress can make that law anything more 
than law, and give it a sanction against repeal or 
alteration, or any constitutional action of the legis. 
lative power which may be demanded by subse. 
quent circumstances, according to the free anq 
untrammelled judgment of the legislators for the 
time. 


r agree 


No body of men, since the conventions which es. 
tablished the Constitution, no members of Congress 
—by virtue of their election as such under that Con. 
stitution—have had authority, by any agreement or 
acts whatever, to frameand establish new institutions 
or to abridge the powers vested and defined in the 
old; that is, if we mean, by institutions, anything of 
more permanent obligation than alterable and re. 
pealable legislation. The Constitution vests in the 
Congress of the United States the power to make 
laws; that is, it vests this power in this present Con- 
gress; as perfectly and as largely in this Congress 
as in any former or future Congress. To the Con- 
stitution alone must we look for our powers and 
obligations. A court may look to laws for its ay. 
thority in a given case, but the Legislature must 
look for that to the Constitution. The power to 
make laws is necessarily the power to alter and re- 
peal existing laws. The very idea of legislation 
involves this; and, in truth, it is not easy to con- 
ceive ofa new law that, if it have any results, does 
not alter some portion of existing law. Toascribe, 
therefore, to any law, a sanction or obligation of 
any sort which protects it from repeal or alteration 
by other laws, is to say that the Legislature can 
circumscribe, limit, abridge, and abrogate its own 
constitutional powers and duties. The Constitu- 
tion has vested in this present Congress, as the 
Congress of the United States, the power to lay 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; and has con- 
fided to its members the absolute discretion, and 
imposed upon them the perfect obligation, to lay 
such of these as they believe necessary, according 
to the wants and circumstances, and for the wel- 
fare of their constituents—not according to the 
wants and circumstances of the constituents of a 
Congress that existed ten or twenty years ago. 
Who has had authority, by agreement or law, to 
abridge or restrain this power, or to release or 
qualify this obligation of the members of this Con- 
gress? It is no answerto me, to say that there was 
an understanding, in a Congress which sat ten years 
ago, that an act then agreed to bya majority should 
not be subject to alteration. The instrument which 
prescribes my powers and duties here recognises no 
such understanding, gives no power to make it 
obligatory in legislation, no permission to me to 
shelter myself under it. 

But we are told that good faith requires an ad- 
herence to this understanding, if there was one. 
Sir, this requires examining. No one will justify 
or tolerate the breach of good faith by the party 
who has pledged it, or authorized it to be pledged 
for him. But does a constituency, when it electsa 
member of Congress, pledge, or, by the most dis- 
tant implication, empower him to pledge, any more 
of its own good faith, or of that of future members, 
than that good faith which binds them to abide by 
jaws, when constitutionally made, and by their re- 
peal or alteration, when constitutionally repealed 
or altered? Does the constituency suppose that 
it is empowering its Representative thus to bind 
it to irretrievable obligations, and to restrain it, by 
the strong chain of honor, from the exercise of its 
political rights through subsequent Representatives? 
Does it suppose that it is thus binding another or a 
future constituency? An individual may pledge his 
individual faith to any extent, and he is bound as 
an individual to redeem it to the same extent. 
But if an agent pledges the faith of his principal 
beyond his authority to do so, especially where the 
extent of his powers is known, it is his own in- 
dividual faith alone that can be resorted to as a 
pledge; to the utmést of his personal power he 
must respond: ifit is a matter of public trust, and 
so known, it will be beyond his personal power; 
but no code, either of strict right or liberal honor, 
calls upon his principal to assume the bond. The 
executor or the trustee_ cannot bind the heir, or 
encumber the estate, by pledges of his good faith. 

Dangerous, indeed, would bethis implied neces- 
sity of conforming legislation to pledges thus as- 
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8, otra Conce++*2p Sass. Veto of the Provisional Tariff Bill—Mr. Tillinghast. H. of Reps. 
——= 
Nine 4 jo have been created by a mere act of leg- makes duties, and not lands, the agreed and pre- subjects in one bill was at that time acceptable to 
d, in ‘, Can I at this moment, by anything of scribed source of revenue. This, too, is entirely 


the President and received his approbation. 


e de. soft, impose an obligation or remrarat upon || consistent with statements which, I understand, In the debat¢ which took place here upon the 
Bree roesof my suecessors in all future time? Can || have been heretofore made by the President—that |} motion to strike out the clause in question from the 
that ind their honor or their conscience to a course the lands were not considered or looked to in the present bill, we were told that it was a violation of 
law happens to be agreeable tome? Yes, if for- || compromise as a source of revenue, a bill for the || another pledge of faith; that the circumstances 
nore , members could so involve me. Thus the || distribution of their proceeds having passed both || ynder which the proviso was inserted in the distri- 
al or apers of Congress once elected would be leg- || Houses before the compromise act was passed. || bution bill amounted to a compact oran understand- 
gis. ors, notfor and during the term for which they || That was the bill which would have coned again ing that it should be sacred from repeal; that the dis- 
bse. re elected, but for perpetuity. Thus Congress {| by the constitutional majority of two-thirds, had || tribution bill could not have passed without the pro- 
and wid, in process of time, find itself entangled in |) President Jackson returned it. And yet, if Ican || yiso; andthebankrupt bill could not have passed with- 
the eral obligations, fastened upon its members at all understand the reasoning of the message, it out the distribution bill: that the legislation at the ex- 
what might have been log-rolling systems of is simply because the bill does not stop the distribu- tra session was a system of measures which were, to 
1 es. pet days, and deprived at last of all its free dis- || tion absolutely, and make the lands a source of || some extent, considerations for each other, and that 
Tess ijon, and its power of legislation upon every im- revenue for the General Government, that it is re- good faith ” therefore requires that the proviso 
’On- rant subject. turned with an objection to it, as a departure from should not be touched. Were this all so, then the 
j or J have no idea that those who enacted the law of the compromise act; when it is manifest that, had remarks I have applied to the compromise act ap- 
ons wm supposed they were giving or receivinggsuch the bill repealed distribution, and made the lands, ply with equal force here, and no Representative 
the ees. It was an act deemed necessary by them “after the 30th of June, 1842,” a source of general can be presumed thusto have bound his conscience 
of , provision for exigencies and difficulties then || revenue, that would have been the very feature in as to his future action. But if this were so. how 
re. ing. It accomplished its work by the recon- the bill which would have made it inconsistent with is it that we have seen. at this very session. a stron 
the jqwent of differences, and by mutual and concil- |} the compromise act. This, too, I may say, is man- (and in this aspect an unrebuked) effort 'to Tepea 
ake ay concessions on the part of those who origi- || ifest upon the very showing of the message itself. the bankrupt bill by those who were parties to its 
on- »j and concurred in passing it; which conces- There is no inclusion of the land fund as a passage at the extra session? Sir, I have no belief 
on ws were, in their opinion, though not in mine, || source of revenue in the compromise act. There || jn any such compact or understanding as to the 
on- fapied to the condition of those times: andso far it was a careful and intentional exclusion of it. One future action and judgment of members upon any 
ind sy be called a compromise—a compromise of of the considerations for that act was the previous enactment of that session. I heard it argued at 
all. pin's then existing, by a lawin which they found disposition made of the land question. No one who the time. in the Senate. ik support of this proviso 
ust y could agree, having the attributes and sub- |} claims as interested in a contract is at liberty to in- |] that it was susceptible of no such construction: that 
to jto the chances of every law. Those circum- || terpolate, to suit his subsequent convenience or in- it wes desired. as an expression of the sense of the 
re- noes may fairly enter into the considerations for |} terests, terms or subjects not expressed in it at the Senate at that time; and that, if there should be 
ion » continuance or repeal of that law; but its sup- time, nor intended to be in it. thereafter a majority for raising the duties, the 
on- ters could not suppose that it was a compromise The amount of the land fund distributable by the same majority would be, of course, com etent to 
Des ihe faith or of the legislative power ofa future |} distribution act, and consistently with the compro repeal the proviso, I am happy to be able to say 
be, mgress, or a compromise of the political rights mise act, “from and after the 30th of June, 1842” that I, at least, cannot possibly be implicated as 
of the people. —that is, on the Ist day of July, 1842—is, I under- party or participator in such a compact— non hac 
On Perhaps, sir, it was not necessary for me to ad- stand, of no great consequence to the treasury. It in fadera veni’—having uniformly, in my place 
an rt to the character of that act; for although the is said that it does not exceed $350,000—perhaps and elsewhere, dissented from the ‘proviso itself. 
mn resident characterizes it as one of more than ordi- |} not $250,000. This sum, or any sum that can It was inserted in the distribution bill against my 
u- y obligation, yet I perceive, in an ensuing por- soon be expected as net proceeds, considered as judgment, and agreed to by the House in opposi- 
he m of the passage, a clear and distinct statement an item of revenue for the service of the Govern- tion to my vote, and I voted for the reconsideration 
ry at the rates of duties in this bill are not inconsist- ment, cannot be put in comparison with the evils to of the vote by which it was agreed to. It isa little 
n- nt with, or in violation of, the rie of that act, the community R must ensue upon the defeat of remarkable, too, that of the eight gentlemen who 
id of the moral obligation which he supposes con- a revenue bill. Were it included in the bill as a in the late debate. claimed the benefit of this sup- 
'y ected with it. And upon examining this passage, revenue, its magnitude would not have justified the posed compact not one had a right to claim this 
gz find | was mistaken in supposing he thought it House in altering, to the amount of one per cent., as being himself a party to it. Not one of them 
l- ot necessary at this time to increase the duties or one-tenth of one per cent., or at all, any one of voted for the proviso in the distribution bill; four 
ie ecording to the principle of that act. This passage the duties demanded by the necessities of the Gov- of them voted against it, and voted, too, for the 
a 5 as follows; ernment. It could not, therefore, have lightened reconsideration of the vote by which it was adopted 
). [the compromise act} provides that duties shall be laid for the burden of those duties. in this House. 
: eo —— ee ee But, besides that it ! the property of the States, It may be that support may, in some ‘cases, be 
. pr, in the power of Congress to lay duties as high as its dis- much or little, it is of infinite consequence to the given to one measure, induced partly by the belief 
tion may dictate, for the necessary uses of the Government, people that this disturbing, this uncertain, this fluc- that support will thus be gained for another; but, if 
s thout infringing upon the objects of the act of 1633. Ido not tuating element—now a million and now twenty such cases are supposable, and if each measure 
s ubt that the necessities of the Government do require an in- millions—should not again be permitted to min le ee) ek iage pire hand 
j ase of the tariff of duties above 20 per cent.; and I as little ; wi 8 succeeds, is it supposed, on either hand, that any- 
. bt but that above as well as below that rate Congress may || With the permanent revenues of the Government, |) thing is gained by the enactment of a favorite 
p discriminate as to give incidental protection to manufactu- and thereby to confuse and confound all financial measure into law—repealable law? Is it not known 
: ag industry.” calculations and policy; to be a prize and a bribe that the chances of repeal, the chances of change of 
Now, sir, 1 wish one important particular to be in the game of high-reaching ambition; to agitate, opinion hereafter, are necessarily taken? The 


oticed here. Should there be passed at this ses- 
ih A permanent revenue bill, or tariff, which 
hall raise the duties on imports above 20 per cent., 
‘ihout repealing the proviso in the land bill, we 
ave the authority of the President, in this passage, 
at the distribution of the proceeds of the lands to 
he States would not thereby be suspended under 
nat proviso. He says that, in the present necessi- 
hes of the Government, the raising of the duties 
bove 20 per cent. will not be inconsistent with the 
ompromise act. Now, that proviso suspends the 
Listibution only in case the duties are both incon- 
Sent with the compromise act and above 20 per 
eat. If the necessities of the Government are 
uch that the duties, by being above 20 per cent., 
re yet not inconsistent with that act, the distribu- 
ion is hot suspended. And the proviso which says 
his, need not be repealed in order to continue the 
istribution. 
[pray gentlemen to examine that proviso in the 
tribution act by the side of the clause quoted by 
he President from the compromise act, and see 
how far this view is confirmed by the express lan- 
Ruage of both those enactments. It is manifest that 
® compromise act provides for such duties as 
hall be necessary for the exigencies of the Govern- 
nent; and that such duties, whatever may be their 
Tales, are not inconsistent with that act. 
ut, sir, after reading the passage I have recited 
‘rom the message, and taking all its meaning, we 
tre led to ask, For what purpose, then, is the com- 
Promise act urged upon our attention amongst :hese 
yections}: The duties authorized by the bill are 
Rol inconsistent with that act, by being above 20 pet 
ent; and the President quotes the clause of that 


“which, “from and after the 30th of June, 1842,”. 


jeopard, and discourage the fixed pursuits of indus- 
try; and to restrain or ruin the investments of cap- 
ital in home production. 


I have been asked, in conversation, Why connect 
the subject of the lands with a revenue bill? Why 
not continue the distribution by a separate bill? 
And it has-been intimated that haeiethine insidi- 
ous, either towards the President or in some respect, 
must have been intended by this course. Sucha 
supposition, wherever it exists, is utterly ground- 
less and eminently unjust. There -was a plain 
reason, a plain necessity, for putting the provision 
on the subject of distribution into this bill, if any 
provision was thought to be required. A majority 
of Congress now believe that an interruption or 
suspension of the distribution would be greatly in- 
jurious to the interests of the people. It is their 
duty, therefore, to prevent this. If this bill, with- 
out a special provision, has any effect upon the 
distribution, that effect is complete the instant the 
bill becomes a law. The distribution would be 
gone, as well as the time for it past, before a sep- 

rate bill on the subject could possibly be matured, 
and overcome the delays that would be thrown in 
its way. It might not be possible to reach the ques- 
tion of the final passage of such a separate bill 
until] late in the session, or during the session. 
And, when passed, we see what would be its fate. 
The provision thus inserted in this bill, to prevent 
any interruption to distribution by the bill itself, is 
obviously the direct consequence of the proviso 
unfortunately attached to the distribution bill by 
the Senate at the last session, and in the last stages 
of that bill which tied the land question to the 
tariff question. This isto release the lands from 
that connexion. But the connexion of these two 


enactment of the measure into Jaw is the point 
gained, and the reliance is upon the general diffi- 
culty of repealing a law once solemnly enacted. 
This, every one can calculate for himself; and there 
is no place for a pledge or for deception on such a 


point. Is not the bankrupt act ee Is not 
the distribution act, independent of the proviso, re- 
pealable? Do you claim to have given nothing but 
repealable Jegislation in exchange fur that which 
you insist is perpetual? There is little good faith 
in such an exchange, and no equity in such a 
claim, 

How ofien is it deemed wise and necessary, in 
legistation, to agree to an unpalatable amendment, 
for the sake of saving the body of the bill? Is thisa 
pledge of faith that the unpalatable amendment shall 
be perpetual? It is probably ofien from a conviction 
that, when the effects of the amendment shall come to 
be felt in actnal operation, it will be found to be un- 
wholesome, and can easily be repealed, and with 
the intention to procure its repeal as soon as possi- 
ble. It cannot be doubted that many who voted for 
this proviso were reconciled to do so by their re- 
liance upon the fact that, atall times, it could be, and 
that, upon mature consideration, it would be, re- 
pealed. On which side, then, is the unfairness, if 
any is to be supposed? 

Let me say to those who claim this as a compact, 
that, if it were so, they forget that it would be itself 
a violation of a much oider and a far more legiti- 
mate compact—a‘ compact execnted by the highest 
authority, by and between penis competent to con- 
tract, and perpetuated by the evidence of deeds and 
seals: I mean that contract of cession, trusts, and 
uses, evidenced by the deeds of the ceding States, 
and by the recorded acceptance of Congress, accord. 
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ing to the terms, conditions, and trusts of those 
deeds. 

Mr, Speaker, whatever miscalculations may have 
been made as to the President's opinions on other 
matters, it seemed impossible to doubt, until quite 
recently, that he was for the right and the expe- 
diency of distribution; and there was reason to hope 
that he would not be inclined to consider as obsta- 
cles those things which a majority of Congress 
might determine were not obstacles. When, at the 
Jast session, in the face of the debts of the Govern- 
ment, as notorious then as now, and in face of the 
known necessity for the earliest possible enactment 
of a revenue bill with an increase of duties; when, 
with the demonstrated fact in view that the treasury 
could not be sustained by duties at 20 per cent., he 
recommended a distribution of the proceeds of the 
lands,—could any one have believed it possible that 
this distribution would be the objection upon which 
a revenue bill would be retused?) To recommend 
so important a measure as disiribution—one affect- 
ing so many interests, and requiring so much cor- 
respondent action, with the fixed intention that it 
should endure only for the brief period that must 
elapse before Congress could perfect a revenue bill 
— would seem like recommending something little 
short of a mockery in legislation. 

Sir, I indulged the belief that this great contro- 
versy of the public lands was at last bronghttoa 
close; but it seems that it is all lo be gone over with 
again. Fouror five years ago, I was one of a com- 
mittee of twenty-four members of this House, in 
which this subject was searched to the bottom; and, 
fromevery view that I could take, at that time or 
since, I have felt convinced that, whenever the 
matter could be brought toa fair debate and de- 
cision, the distribution must be decreed. 

There isgow no time to argue the land ques- 
tion, were Ldisposed. But one or two things have 
been said in relation to it which I must notice. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusu- 
NG] said that the gentleman from New York {Mr. 
GranGer] did not putthe question of distribution 
upon the ground of the right of the States, but upon 
that of expediency. I presume that the gentleman 
from New York, though he may not have thought 
it necessary in his remarks to comment on the ti- 
tle of the States, had yet no idea that he was waiv- 
ing it. I, however, assure the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that I do rest, as I have always 
rested, the claim of distribution, not only on the 
manifest expediency, but also upon the absolute in- 
defeasible right of the several States to their re- 
spective shares of the proceeds of the lands, when- 
ever, by sales, the common possession is severed. 

Prior to the formation of és Constitution, it was 
a great ground of discontent that certain States, 
within whose limits lay the lands—in some cases 
crown lands, and in others waste and unimproved 
lands—were in a position to claim them as their 
own, and to appropriate them to their exclusive 
use and benefit as States, though they were con- 
quered by means of the blood and sacrifices of 
which each of the other States had contributed its 
share. No federal union upon a new and better 
basis could be expected to be formed until this 
ground of dissatistaction should be removed. It is 
of no consequence to the argument, to say, (as was 
then and as is now sometimes said,) thatthe claim 
of those States was wanting in equity, and that 
they had no just or conceded right to assert it. The 
lands lay within the limits of the charters under 
which they claimed; they did assert the claim, and 
they were in a position to maintain it. The lands 
were an immense fund for future internal improve- 


ments, both moral and physical, and might be made 
a fund also for discharging the debis of the Revo- 
lution, which were then chargeable upon the States 


individually. In this point of view, al! the States 
saw the importance of those lands, and the advan- 
tages over the rest which they gave to the States 
that held them. These last were, however, in- 
duced, in the sequel, to cede them in trust to the 
United States, in Congress, for the use, and, as the 
words import, for the several use of the States, in 
an ascertained proportion. This cession was to 
accomplish the objects for which a participa ion 
was desired. Whether it was a valid title, or 
whether it was a claim of title, that they thus com- 
promised and conveyed, is immaterial. 
accepted them as grantors; accepted and ratified 
the deeds, and all the trusts>uses, and conditions 
contracted by them; and possession has been taken 
accordingly. There was no grant of the use to the 
Union. ‘The conveyance was to the United States, 
in Congress, as trustee, “for the use and benefit of 


Congress | 


such of the United States as have become, or shall 
become, members of the confederation or federal 
alliance of the said States, according to their usual 
respective proportions in the general charge and 
expenditare, and shall be faithfully and bona fide 
disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use 
or purpose whatever.” Such is the language of the 
deed of Virginia, comprising the Northwestern 
Territory; and the others are in like language. A 
mind familiar with the language of conveyancing 
wil] not hesitate to acknowledge that these words, 
“such of,” and the words assigning unequal and 
“respective” proportions in the use, are words of 
severalty. Each State, then, that has become a 
member of the Union, is entitled, whenever there 
is a severance of the common possession by sales, 
lo receive its several or “respective” proportion of 
the proceeds of the partsold. It has a right to the 
use of this, its “respective proportion.” What is 
sold is, in performance of the trust, “disposed of 
for that purpose,and for no other use or purpose 
whatever.” 

When the treasury, without the consent of the in- 
dividual State, seizes upon this proportion, and con- 
verts itto another use—to the purposes of the gene- 
ral revenue—this is in violation of the origina] 
trust and compact. 

This was so understood by the Congress of the 
Confederation, who, after the lands were ceded, 
proceeded in the execution of the trust, and passed 
an act of distribution. 

What ground is there, then, for saying that the 
distribution of these proceeds to the States, by law, 
is givingthem away from the public treasury? that 
while you exact duties with one hand, you give 
away revenue with the other? It is no gift, but a 
restoration. It is the performance of your contract, 
the payment of your debts, the execution of a sacred 
trust. 

A gentleman from New York, who spoke near 
me,{Mr. Gornon,] said it was contended that the 
Jands were ceded for the payment of the debt of the 
Revolution; but, if so, the consequence was, that 
when the trust was executed by the extinguishment 
of that debt, they must revert back to the same 
States that ceded them. 

{ have heard this argument before, particularly 
in the Senate, and always with a distinct percep- 
tion of the error of the statement on which the ar- 
gument depends. The lands were not ceded in 
trust for the payment of the debt of the Revolution; 
such was not the form of the trust. They were 
ceded in trust for the use of the States. The States 
were directly liable for heavy debts contracted in 
the war by their own authority; and, for the rest of 
the debts, they were liable to requisitions by Con- 
gress upon them as confederated States. One use 
of the proceeds of the Jands would naturally be, to 
aid them in discharging these several liabilities. At 
the time of the cessions, none of these debts were 
funded. When Congress, under the new Constitu- 
tion, assumed the debts of the States, and funded 
them, together with those for which they were lia- 
ble to requisitions, thus relieving them from their 
burdens as States, the States very properly consent- 
ed that the proceeds of the sales of the lands should 
be applied to payments of the debt so funded until it 
should be extinguished. 

It was the States, then, and not the deeds of ces- 
sion, which appropriated the proceeds for a time to 
the publie debf. Solong asthe debt existed, they 
forbore to insist on any distribution or application 
of the land to any other purpose; but, after the last 
vestige of the debt had become extinct, they, by the 
resolutions of their Legislatures, called upon Con- 
gress, and have continued thus to call, for the ex- 
ecution of the trust, by a distribution of the pro- 
ceeds to them for their use, according to their sev- 
eral proportions. A gentleman from Virginia, who 
formerly adorned this House, [Mr. mpgs: 
once presented to our view the series of repeate 
and reiterated demands that had thus been made 
upon Congress. 

it has often been assumed, in argument, that the 
territories of Louisiana and Florida are on a dif- 
ferent footing from the rest; but these must necessa- 
rily be subject to the same trust and conditions as 
the lands to which they were added. It is well 
known that, at the time of the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, the then President, (Mr. Jefferson,) in com- 
mon with others whose opinions were influential 
and necessary in the Government, was of opinion 
that the Constitution contained no provision for the 
subjection of new territory to the Government, as 
such, by its own mere act of purchase—that the 
Union, as such, could not, by this sort of acquisi- 
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tion, become the owner of a domain, ang 
itself into and over regions that were not thee 
ject of the Federal compact, without an alteratio 
the Constitution for that purpose; and he sy “m 
such an alteration. No alteration of the Cong; 
tion for that purpose was made. The States ¢} 7 
itseems, by assent and acquiescence, to receive ; 
territories acquired by the purchase of Loyig 
and Florida as an accession to the public lange, 
ready owned by them. Being an accession or aj 
tion to those lands, they fell under the same tenn 
conditions, pledges, and trusts; and so they ha 
been treated. And thus the debt contracted for 
price of each of these acquisitions was added to ; 
original debt, for the redemption of which they 
ceeds of the lands of the States stood a propria 
and it has been paid out of those proceeds. i 

When a State calls for its part of the proc 
of the lands, it calls for nothing but its own; an4 
isthe rightful judge in this matter, But if th 
claim of absolute right did not exist, still expe 
ency and the greatest good of the whole dem 
the distribution. The Union derives its reyey 
from duties voluntarily paid by those who ean 
ford and who choose to use the articles on whj 
they are laid. No man is compelled to pay a c¢g 
The State and town or county governments g 
obliged to resort, for their annual expenses, to 4 
rect and compulsory taxation. By distribution, yo 
may diminish the amount and the burden of jij 
compulsory taxation upon each individual of y 
people. But there is another view, perhaps mop 
important. The lands were looked to as a fy 
for internal improvements and education. Wh 
the States surrendered to the General Governmey 
the revenues that they might have collected 
their own custom-houses, they surrendered {th 
means of making these improvements. Whe 
they call upon the General Government to mak 
them, they are met by a denial of its constitution 
power to make many of them, especially abo 
tide-water, or any for the particular benefit of 
State. Thus, between the Joss of the means ¢ 
one hand, and the denial of the power on the other 
if you withhold the distribution, the States and the 
nation find themselves presenting the singular 
spectacle of a civilized people, destitute, by its ov 
will, of the most important power and object of 
civil and political society—that of improving and 
advancing its moral and physical condition. 

I shall forbear, at present, to advert to the man 
other reasons which compel me to remain whol 
unconvinced by the objections urged in the me. 
srge, or here in debate, upon the subject of the 
Jands. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one point of view in which 
the return of this bill is quite peculiar--quite extra 
ordinary. It is the return of a bill of supplies voted 
by the Representatives of the people for the sup 
of their Government—for keeping up the public 
service of the people in all its branches. The Er 
ecutive refuses the sup lies, because he thinks they 
are not exactly enough; because there is a fund not 
granted which he thinks should have been added to 
the ee though the eee thought it not 
rightfully at their disposal for that purpose. This 
could never be done by the Crown in England. 
There, the King, on receiving a grant of supplies, 
whatever may be its amount, graciously thanks his 
faithful Commons for that instance of their liberal 
ity, accepts it as a proof of their attachment to the 
public interests, and signifies that “it shall be a 
they desire.” If the amount is less at the partice 
lar time than he anticipated, or if some even at- 
knowledge source of revenue is reserved which he 
would gladly have had added, he yet contents him- 
self with the belief that, when the present supply 
is exhausted, further provision will be made, and 
takes all in good part. But in this Republic, 
seems that the supplies for the service of the people 
can be stopped by adherence to opinion as to the 
form of them in one place, though it would be de 
nounced revolutionary in another. 

What, then, is the result? The President, até 
critical moment, has returneé@ for our reconsider- 
ation a temporary bill of supplies, with his objet- 
tions. Those objections, I doubt not, will be exatl- 
ined by every member with candor, and with 4 
determination to submit his own prior convict 
tions to an honest review. For my part, I have, it 
my own mind, carefully considered the objections 
with that view. But, for one, 1am bound, in cot 
science and upon honor, to say, that I do not find it 
them a single reason which onght, in my humble 
judgment, to influence me to change the vote I gave 
for the passage of the bill. 
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REMARKS OF Mr. CUSHING, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
fowse of Representatives, June 29, 1842,— 
the message of the President, communicating 
the House of Representatives his reasons for 
jgsing to sign the bill to extend, for a limited 
iod, the present laws for laying and collecting 
ties on imports ; and on the message of the 
jdent, informing the House that he had 
“ed the bill for apportioning Representatives 
among the several States. ; 
The question before the House being, Will the 
the bill entitled “An act to extend for a 
riod the present laws for laying and col- 
“ng duties on imports,” notwithstanding the ob- 
ions of the President— 
yr, CUSHING said : The gentleman from New 
(Mr. Firtmone} had expressed the opinion 
+ unless this bill should become a law, there 
wid be no law for the collection of the revenue ; 
4 in connexion with that opinion, had observed 
the President, in his message, had said that 
»was law enough. Mr. C. should not go fur- 
son that point than this, which would afford a 
mplete answer to that part of what the gentleman 
nced:—it might possibly be that, after to-mor- 
there would be no legal means of collecting 
nue; and the President himself admitted the ne- 
ity for additional legislation. What, then, was 
duty of Congress? Was it not obviously to 
vide a law? Was this bill the only form in 
hich, provisionally, to obtain revenue! If the 
pgnostics of the gentlemen on that side were true, 
» called upon the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means to introduce a bill simply and 
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a m0 ely for that purpose; it would be his first duty. 
efit of Buch a bill could be passed this day, and in an 
eans ogffiihour'’s time, if the House chose. 

he other 





But that was a secondary question in comparison 
ith those great, and serious, and momentous ques- 
ions which had been introduced into the remarks 
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bject off gentlemen. ; 

ing anda The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fitimorr] 
sid that the President was not professedly willing 

 Mabyfm to allow the distribution of the land fund for a sin- 
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aveto, which, in effect, would produce distribution. 
The gentleman went on the principle that, by the 
compromise act, distribution was to take place on 
the Ist July. But was this so? Did distribution 
necessarily take place immediately after the 30th of 
June? According to that act, distribution was to be 


su 
- lcm suspended by two causes: one was war—the other 
he Exam Was the existence of duties over 20 per cent. Now, 
cs they Mr. C, asked, had duties over the rate of 20 per cent. 
nd not actually ceased? Would such duties not continue 
ded to till the 30th June? And was it not the import of 
It DORE the proviso in the distribution act, that if duties over 
hb and above 20 per cent. should be needed for revenue, 
“7 then the proceeds of the public lands were to go into 
"? 


ks hist ‘2¢ treasury, and constitute a part of the means of 


beral- Me Government? During the whole time that 
to the ME uties should continue over 20 per cent., there was 
be as tobe no distribution. ‘The inference, then, of the 
rticu gentleman from New York is not warranted by the 
b at- Mm terms of the act, nor his imputation on the President 
ch he by the language of the message. 
him- The gentleman said it was a most extraordinary 
Py Message, and that we had reached a great crisis in 
fy: the affairs of the United States, as well as in the 
opi ' relation of political parties. Mr. C. cared not a straw 
the for the relation of parties, when the public interest 
» de» Was at stake. The people began to be disabused of 
the tyranny of party, by which they and all their 
at & interests had long been sacrificed to the aspirations 
der ofmen. Mr. C. said he did care, however, for a 
njec- crisis which was material to the interests of the peo- 
7 ple. But what was the “crisis!” The term was 
h a used so frequently, and came so trippingly and so 
Y a fippantly off the tongue, that Mr. C. had, in a great 
4 measure, ceased to attach much weight to it. In- 
Ch. deed, he began to think very much with a friend of 
1 ip his, who, having survived the dangers of the French 
ble revolution and the scenes that followed, said that 
ave “one came to bear himself about as well in a crisis 


as in the interval.” The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frrumonz] seemed to refer to some hid- 
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gle day, but that this was mere pretence for issuing | 
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den contingency which he did not explain. Mr. C. 
wished to gather, if he could, what the nature of this 
terrible crisis was. 

The gentleman from New York had also repre- 
sented the powers of this House as invaded; but 
that gentleman ought toconsider that, when treating 
of the powers of this House, and the invasion of 
them, they were to act, not from that feeling which 
was called esprit de corps, but from a regard to the 
Constitution. It was the first step in tyranny to 
magnify our own power, 

His colleague (Mr. Sarronsrat] said that no 
constitutional question of difference was involved in 
the veto, but it was based purely on a question of 
relative expediency. Well, and what then? 

Did the Constitution declare that the President 
could veto a bill for none but constitutional objec- 
tions? Mr. C. had never read such a clause. The 
Constitution, in what it did say about the matter, 
left no discretion with the President. It prescribed 
his duty, whether he approved or disapproved a bill: 
“If he approve, he shall sign it,” says the Constitu- 
tion ; “if not, he shall returnit with his objections to 
that House in which it shall have originated.” 

If he did not approve, he was commanded to re- 
turn it with the reasons of his disapproval. The 
ground was broad and simple; it went on the fact 
either that he approved or did not approve. 

Now, then, in this case, where was the peril to 
the Constitution? The true peril was, that the 
guards imposed by the Constitutien would be pros- 
trated when the President happened to differ in 
opinion from Congress. 

His colleague {[Mr. Sarronstatt] asked whence 
we got this veto power? It was from England, he 
says. Mr. C. would ask the same question; whence 
did it come? Where had it its origin? The name 
and the thing? Was it not the sacred tribunitial 
power in the ancient Roman Republic? Was it not 
established for the protection of the people against 
the tyranny of a select legislative assembly? 

His colleague had asked when the veto power had 
been exercised in England? Why should it be 
used there! Who did not know that the absolute 
power of Parliament had, by management, come to 
be vested entirely in the hands of the ministry and 
of the Crown? ‘The ministers did not introduce any 
measure into Parliament that was not first approved 
by the Crown; and, if it failed in the House, it 
failed in the first step of its progress; and if the 
measure was a leading one, it led toa new ministry. 
There was no analogy between the two Govern- 
ments in the application of the veto, though there 
might be some in the power itself. Hence came 
most of our errors in reasoning about it. 


But what did the argument amount to? Was 
this body a convention to make or to amend the 
Constitution? The veto was in the Constitution; 
it was a part of the instrument. But, no; he was 
wrong; it was notin the Constitution; it was merely 
the exercise of the power of a co-ordinate branch of 
the Government in relation to the passage of a bill ; 
it was a mere expression of the objections of one of 
the three departments, whose consent alone could 
make thelaw. But, whatever might be the nature 
of the law, there it was, established by the Consti- 
tution. What did gentlemen desire? Did they 
wish this Government to move in the orbit marked 
out for it by the Constitution? or did they seek con- 
gressional usurpation? Did they wish that the des- 
potism of a party should make a new Constitution 
to suit its own ends? For his part, he stood upon 
the Constitution, just as it was; by that he should 
regulate his action; and this veto was nothing more 
or less than a regular constitutional exercise of the 
functions conferred upon the Chief Magistrate of 
the Union. 

But again: his colleague, in his remarks, said that 


the message went exclusively for a herizontal tariff 


of uniform duties, and without discrimination. But 
was this so? Did the message advocate duties with- 
out discrimination? Did it confine the tariff to the 
compromise act?’ The gentleman had forgotten the 
language of the message. 

What says the message? “I do not doubt,” says 
the President, “that the exigencies of. the Govern- 
ment do require an increase of-the tariff of duties 
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above 20 per cent.; and I as little doubt that Con- 
gress may, above, as well as below that rate, so dis- 
criminate as to give incidental protection to manu- 
facturing industry. Thus to make the burdens, 
which it is compelled to impose upon the people, for 
the purposes of government, productive of a double 
benefit.” Here is both discrimination and protection. 
And again: “A tariff of duties may easily be adjust- 
ed, which, while it will yield a revenue sufficient to 
maintain the Government in vigor, by restoring its 
credit, will afford ample protection, and infuse a new 
hope into all our manufacturing establishments.” 
Here, also, is the express recognition of protection. 

[Some explanations here took place between Mr. 
Cusuine and Mr. Savronstatt, as to the import 
of these parts of the President's message. } 

There were topics on which his colleague had not 
touched, but which had been noticed by the gentle- 
man from New York, {Mr. Granerr.] Mr. C. said 
he had listened attentively, that, in stating what the 
gentieman had said, he might fall into no mistake. 
It was very true, as the gentleman said, that his 
conduct heretofore towards the administration had 
been very honorable. But the gentleman now called 
upon his friends in the House and in the country— 
to do what! Mr. C, desired to know—he wanted 
precisely to understand what it was to which he 
called them. His expression was, “ to stand fast to 
their ground,” and not to recede. But what was 
this ground on which they were to stand ¢o fast? 
What was the precise thing to which the manufac- 
turers especially were to adhere so obstinately? 

[Mr. Grancen said that he had not applied his 
remark to the manufacturers only. He had said 
that keeping the country under the present grinding 
pressure would show whocould bear it the longest, 
and where thetrue wealth of the country lay. 

Mr. Cusuine said the gentleman had certainly 
appealed to the manufacturers about something. 

Mr. Graneorr said he had appealed to the manu- 
facturing districts not to expect protection if the 
revenue from the public lands was to be thrown into 
the treasury, and the tariff was to flow backward and 
forward, according as the land fund was greater or 
less. } 

If Mr. ©. understood the gentleman, especially as 
his remark was illustrated by a reference to the pub- 
lic lands, this ground on which they were to stand 
fast was the ground of distribution. The gentleman 
assents to this interpretation. ‘To distribution, then, 
they were to adhere; and that, at all hazards. What 
was the responsibility which the gentleman called on 
them to meet? Without developing fully what the 
consequences were to which he had alluded, he left 
but one thing to be understood as his meaning. It 
was this: that this House shall pass no tariff, unless 
the limitation in the distribution act shall be repealed. 

If that was not the thing the gentleman meant, 
Mr. C. was at a loss to imagine what it could be; for 
the gentleman applied his remarks particularly to 
gentlemen representing manufacturing districts. 
And what did he cajlon them to do! To keep their 
constituents in one long agony for three years. Yes; 
to keep them under the grinding pressure of poverty 
for three years. 

{[Mr. Guanerr said he had net applied that re- 
mark particularly to the manufacturing interest ; 
though he believed they could stand it as long as 
any. | 

Mr. Cusurne said he had no doubt that, if starva- 
tion was the thing they were called to by the gen- 
tleman, the Yankees, with their habits of industry 
and frugality, would be the last to fall by it. 


Mr. Cvsaine had no wish to misunderstand the 
gentleman. But what did the gentleman expect the 
manufacturers to do? His language amounted toa 
declaration that no revenue should be provided by 
the General Government, and that no protection 
should be afforded to the now protected articles. 
And these were not manufactures alone. The 
mining interest of Pennsylvania, the coasting in- 
terest of Maine, the coal trade of Virginia, the hemp 
of Kentucky—all these were protected ; and the 
gentleman told all these they need expect no pro- 
tection unless they would agree to unite for repeal- 
ing apart of the distribution act; in other words, the 
great and primary object of revenue was to be sac~ 
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rificed to a miserable pittance which the General 
Government was to pay to the States! 

When he heard the gentleman exhorting his 
friends to stand fast at all hazards, and never give 
way, it forcibly reminded him of language once 
used in this House by another gentleman from New 
York, {[Mr. Beannster:] “Perish commerce! perish 
credit!” Did the gentleman remember it? His 
idea seemed to be much the same. Perish the Gen- 
eral Government!—Perish manufacturers! Perish 
the people of the States! But let distribution live 
forever! 

With this policy Mr. C. would contrast the duty 
to which patriotism called the House, 

Gentlemen said the people had an interest in dis- 
tribution, because it gave money tothe embarrassed 
States. But did they not see that the people were 
first to be taxed for the money! If they took one 
million out of the treasury, they must put another 
million in its place. So the plan was to give the 
States money by the indirect taxation of the General 
Government. 

The gentleman put this matter of distribution, not 
on the irrevocable title of the States to the lands, but 
on mere expediency. He asked who would risk 
capital in manufactures under the uncertainty from 
the fluctuating product of the land sales? But Mr. 
©. would say in reply: First, that manufactures 
had always been heretofore under this uncertainty. 
Secondly, it was impossible to have certainty. Was 
fluctuation to be confined to the land sales alone? 
Was therenone in the revenues? Did they not 
fluctuate from fifteen to twenty-five millions per 
annum? Fluctuation is incident to human affairs. 
It was in the tides—it was in all the phases of the 
moon—it was in the seasons—it was in the harvests 
—it was in all our condition. 

But still the primary question returned, whether 
all these protected interests were to be kept in a pro- 
tracted spasm of suffering for three years to come— 
and this, for party objects? Was this Government 
to be trodden down, merely to give the States the 
avails of the public lands!) That was the great 
question. He believed, for one, that the protected 
interests would be the last to be misled from a pro- 
tecting tarifl, to sacrifice it to the folly of getting a 
little share in the proceeds of the public lands, 

But who had advised this long anguish of three 
years! How long had it been since a Whig Senate 
and a Whig House had inserted the proviso in the 
distribution act, that if the duties were over 20 per 
cent. there should be fio distribution? Mr. C. had 
never voted for such a proviso; but it was there a 
sine qua non, Was it competent for these gentle- 
men now to change their sine gua non, and to 
make an issue with the President on the very ground 
of their own arrangement? 


Mr. C, did not know what effect the appeal of the 
honorable gentleman from New York {Mr. Gran- 
Gren]. might have; he did net know but under a 
momentary excitement a majority might be ready 
to turn their backs upon the Government; but he 
should not credit this, till he actually saw their votes. 

The gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Joanson,] 
and he alone, had touched a view of this subject 
which was of real consequence to the States. The 
quota to each State from the public lands was a 
thing of small comparative consequence to the States 
which were under millions of debt. There was but 
one way in which the question of the public lands 
could be made a great one; and that is, by assuming 
that the views of the gentleman from Maryland in 
favor of the assumption of the State debts were the 
views of the majority. No other plan would deliver 
the States from their difficulties Then arose the 
only question in this whole matter, namely: 
Were gentlemen ready to make ita sine gua non 
that this Government will assume the debts of the 
States? All the rest was futile; it would but tent 
the wound, not heal it. If he was to draw any moral 
from this debate, it was, that all the interests of the 
country were to be kept prostrate for three years, 
unless Congress would consent to assume the debts 
of the States; for “to this complexion we must come 
at last,” If distribution really had this overshadow- 
ing importance which gentlemen attached to it, it 
was in that view only. For this they were to ab- 
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stain from passing a provisional tariff act and a 
permanent tariff; they were to be derelict to their 
duty and to the Constitution, by refusing the means 
of support to the Government of their country. 


The question, Mr. C. observed, in conclusion, was 
not between the House and the President; no, it 
was between the House and th@ people—between 
the powers of the House and the powers of the Gen- 
eral Government. It was whether this Government 
should be brougbt to a stand by the refusal of the 
House of Representatives to perform its duty. He 
could not believe the House would act thus, till he 
saw it. He trusted that purposes and feelings more 
constitutional, more patriotic, would assume their 
wonted empire in the breasts of the members of that 
House of Congress. 

In the House of Representatives, July 6, 1842— 
On the apportionment bill. 

The question being on the motion to refer to a 
Select Committee the reasons given by the Presi- 
dent for affixing his signature to the bill for appor- 
tioning Representatives among the several States 

Mr. CUSHING said that the letter of the Secre- 
tary of State, and the exposition of the President’s 
reasons which it communicated to the House, sug- 
gested an important question relative to the func- 
tions ofthe Executive. The question was, whether, 
by the Constitution of the United States, the Presi- 
dent was prohibited from filing his reasons for sign- 
ing a bill after it had been passed by the two Houses 
of Congress? 


Does the Constitution give to the members of the 
House any right to explain their reasons for voting 
for or against a bill? There was no express pro- 
vision to this effect. The right existed by implica- 
tion. Would it be a grievance to members not to be 
permitted to make speeches? Certainly nothing was 
more common among members of the House than 
complaints of being debarred the privilege of speech, 
and of being silenced by the previous question, and 
other motions which preclude debate. Why do 
they complain? They wish to act upon the public 
mind by their speeches here, and they wish to justify 
their acts in the eyes of the world and of posterity. 
Well, has not the President as much right to act on 
the public mind as they?) And may it not be just 
as important to the President of the United States, 
that the grounds of his action on a particular 
measure shall be communicated to posterity and the 
world, as it is important to members of Congress? 

But there was a still more material question in- 
volved in this matter, and that was—what is the 
nature of the function performed by the President of 
the United States? Is this a legislative act, or is it 
an executive act? It was, in another form, precisely 
the same question as that which the House had been 
discussing the last week,—upon the message of the 
President returning to the House the bill making 
temporary provision for continuing the present rev- 
enue laws. Upon that, the inquiry was—what is 
the nature of the functions of the President, in the 
act of refusing to sign a bill? Whether he signs a 
bill with an exposition of his reasons, or refuses to 
sign it with an exposition of his reasons, these are 
both the two categories of the same power and duty, 
devolved by the Constitution upon the President. 
Therefore the question must be stated in a broader 
form than before, and it is: What is the precise 
nature of the participation of the President in the 
enactment of a law? Is it a legislative, or is it an 
executive function? 

Unquestionably it was an act of the Executive; 
but it did not by any means follow that it was there- 
fore an executive, not a legislative act. 

Try the question, in the first place, as one of ver- 
bal criticism and definition.. ‘There is a point in the 
history of a bill, when the legislative nature of the 
operation ceases, and the executive operation begins. 
What is the legislative operation! The answer to 
this must be, that it is everything that goes to make 
the billa law. What is the executive operation? 
That must be the execution of the law, after it be- 
comes such. Suppose, for instance, that it should 
be an appropriation. The execution of it—that is, 
the expenditure of the money it appropriates—cannot 
commence until after it becomes a law; whilst the 
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signature is an act performed in the process of cain 
verting the bill into a law, and therefore . a 
be the execution of the law. Mr. C. held, th a 
that, according to the strict and logical sense 
words, all the proceedings on a bill, from its; 
tion to its consummation, were legislative acts, . 
He relied upon this conclusion the more ¢ 
dently, for the reason, that, by the express letter 
the Constitution, no bill could become a law wig, 
passing into the hands of the President. He », 
of necessity, participate in the enactment of ¢ 
law. He might sign it, @nd it then becomes aig 
or he might refuse or neglect to sign it, and jt 4 
becomes a law ; but, in either case, there must } 
been participation of his. Besides which, these a 
of the President are provided for in that article of 
Constitution which defines the power and the dy 
of the Legislature; and they are not referred tp; 
that part of the Constitution which defines 4 
power and the duty of the Executive. So that they 
ticipation of the President in the enactment of a |p 
seems to be considered by the Constitution itself 
a legislative function. 


But, says the gentleman from Michigan, by 
Constitution “all legislative powers herein grant, 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United Stat 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of Re 
resentatives.”—Art. 1. From which he infers th 
the President cannot possess any legislative fyng 
tions. To this it might be obvious to reply, th 
another part of the Constitution says “the exec 
tive power shall be vested in a President of th 
United States of America.”—Art. 2. Would th 
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gentleman conclude from this expression that dy the 
executive power is vested in the Senate? But thi h of | 
point deserves a more complete analysis. bill. 


The act of the Senate is necessary to the complejamene of t 









tion of most appointments: it has to confirm nomi-gampid mak 
nations. The act of the Senate is necessary also tommy get 
the conclusion of treaties with foreign Governments, fame of ¢ 


In these two particulars it participates in the execu. gimilemet 
tive functions of the President; its functions there 
fore are, in this respect, not purely legislative. 

But the Senate has judicial functions also; for it 
tries impeachments, in which it acts professedly as 
a court of justice. 

The House finds impeachments, and, in doing 
this, performs functions which are purely judicial; Hi,” as 
for an impeachment is in no sense a law-making ot 
legislative act. Suppose, for instance, the gentle 
man from Virginia {Mr. Borts] should move a 
impeachment of the President. Mr. C. presumed 
that Mr. B. would not consider this an impossible 
supposition. 

Mr. Botts said that Mr. C. was certainly excused 
for his supposition. It did no violence to the truth, 
It was not only a supposable, but a certain case. 
His mind was made up on that subject. 

Well, then, (Mr. C. continued,) suppose the case 
of an impeachment. It would be the commence 
ment of a judicial, not a legislative operation. _ 

In other respects, both Houses perform acts which 
are judicial rather than legislative. Each House, 
says the Constitution, shall be the “judge” of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own mem- 
bers. Besides which, each House may “punish” its 
members for disorderly behavior. To judge and to 
punish are judicial, not legislative acts. ' 

Now, since the two Houses of Congress exercise 
functions other than legislative—functions executive, 
and functions judicial—there can be nothing strange 
in supposing that the Constitution should give to the 
President functions other than executive. a 

In the first place, he frequently performs judicial 
acts; for he has to pass final judgment upon, and 
approve or disapprove, the proceedings of courts 
martial. 

And so in the present question. It was absolute 
ly necessary that a bill, before it could become a law, 
should undergo the action of the Executive. He 
must approve or disapprove. He must perform an 
operation, affirmative or negative, or decide not to 
act; and the operation thus performed by the Presi 
dent, he, (Mr. C.,) had been accustomed to copsider 
as a legislative operation. 

But other gentlemen denied this, and a number 
of them, in commenting on the expression of such 
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= him, the other day, had magnified this 
int of verbal criticism into a matter of grave 


ce and argument. 


‘sjemen had several times, in the debate of last 
| that he (Mr. C.,) nad spoken of the 


there “sont ag a co-ordinate branch of the legislature. 
18e of ME jd not use this expression; he did not think it 
its incl eer one; but, ifhe had done so, there would 
cts, heen nothing portentous in it; for one of the 
Ore col sors of the Federalist, written by Mr. Madison, 
S letter ing of the English Parliament, uses this re- 
W With apposite expression: “The executive 
en “sate forms an integral part of the legislative 
of evi ww” Nor is it to the English Constitution 
18 aly that this expression is applied by constitution- 
id it thal ters: it is equally applied by them to the quali- 
aust | negative of the Uhief Magistrate in the American 
hese ag itution. Thus Story says: “The Governor of 
cle of husetts exercises a part of the legislative 
the dull. ing a qualified negative upon all laws.” 
Ted to addition to which, it is to be remembered, that 
fines Constitution makes it the duty of the Execu- 
t the pall to recommend to the consideration of Congress 
of aly measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
itself st; in conformity with which is the notorious 
that many of the bills passed here are drawn 

1, by thal at? the departments. Such, for example, is the 


grant now pending before the House, for the revision 
d Statg tariff. 


of Repl, (, could not undertake to remember precisely 
fera th hedid say on that occasion. He spoke with- 
"e Tino previous preparation or notes. But, in the 
Ply, th of the National Intelligencer of the next day— 
© execu though not revised by him (Mr. C.) he pre- 
| Of thallnd to be substantially correct—he is represented 
uld thallMere used the following expression: “It was 
o Mey the exercise of the power of a co-ordinate 
ut th 


th of the Government, in relation to the passage 
pill. It was a mere expression of the objections 
complefamne of the three departments, whose consent alone 
n nomifamekd make the law.” This was the idea that so 
y also tommy gentlemen had magnified into some monstrous 































nments, of doctrine. He submitted te the candor of 
2 ¢Xecu.fammtiemen, whether, instead of being an error, it was 
8 there. fim so clearly and plainly a simple description of the 
fact, that, when it came to be examined calmly, 
0; for it totally free from all causes of exception, and 


edly a5 fms, indeed, a mere truism. 


fis colleague [Mr. Baiees] thought that he (Mr. 
had also used the expression “legislative func- 
”as applied to the participation of the President, 
he passage ofa law. If Mr. Briees thought so, 
probably was so; at any rate, if Mr. C, did 
tse the expression then, he did now; for he 
med that it was a legislative function, as the 
ysis he had just given of the Constitution 
His colleague [Mr. Apams] had commented par- 
arly upon this point, and treated it as a heresy, 
the assumption of the political maxim, that the 
ative, executive, and judicial departments of 
emment ought to be, and were, separate and 
inc, And, in support of this idea, Mr. Apams 
red to the constitution of Massachusetts, which 
es that “the legislative department shall never 
tise the executive and judicial powers, or either 
hem; the executive shall never exercise the le- 
ative and judicial powers, or either of them; the 
ial shall never exercise the legislative and ex- 
tive powers, or either of them.” It would be a 
icient answer to this to say, that no such decla- 
on as this is contained in the Constitution of the 
ited States, which Constitution stands upon its 
h peculiar provisions. But Mr. C. had a more 
nplete and comprehensive answer to make. 

tisa singular fact, that gentlemen should now 
tas a paradox and novel heresy the utterance of 
idea, which was maintained, and fully under- 
Ml, defended, and explained by the framers of 
Constitution themselves. When the Constitution 
Presented to the people of the States for adop- 
i, this very point was largely discussed, and the 


1 doing 
udicial; 
king or 
gentle. 
OVE an 
sumed 
ossible 


xcused 
: truth, 
L case, 


He ure from the maxim of a perfect separation of 
m an fap several departments of Government “was,” says 
a ” adison, “one of the principal objections in- 
res- arated by the more respectable adversaries to the 
sider titution,” There are five papers of the Feder- 
mber 
such 
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‘be blended together, and in some sort run into each 
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alist, from No. 47 to No. 51, inclusive, all written 
by Mr. Madison, wholly devoted to the elucidation of 
this question. Mr. Madison conclusively shows 
that the maxim has, to use his own words, “ been 
totally misconceived and misapplied.” 































requisite to a complete view of the subject. He only 
desired to add a single further remark upon it. 
This was to correct a misapprehension which ex- 
isted in the House respecting the nature of the infor- 
mation possessed by the Secretary of War. There 
had been no formal investigation of the alleged 
frauds, and, of course, nothing which deserved the 
name of a report, suitable to be laid before the House 
for its guidance. All the information which the 
Secretary possessed, consisted merely of loose hints, 
surmises, and hearsay inferences, upon which a de- 
cision might be made at the department; not 
whether frauds had been committed, but whether there 
was any such prima facie evidence of frauds as to 
justify the Secretary in ordering a formal investiga- 
tion of the matters charged. The case, therefore, 
was a much stronger one against the proposed reso- 
lutions, than it would be if the information consisted 
(as gentlemen all along have assumed and admitted 
it does) of even so much as mere ex parte statements, 
resulting from a formal investigation. Was it not 
most unreasonable, then, to undertake to censure 
the Secretary of War, not that he had refused to 
transmit these rumors, surmises, and inferences, in 
the present crude state of the inquiry, but because 
he submitted that, in his opinion, it would be un- 
wise and improper, in this state of the business, to 
lay the papers before the House? 

But, said Mr, C., Lembrace the present occasion 
to say a few words on a more important subject, and 
one of more permanent consequence than the precise 
question before the House. It is the topic of the 
legislative relation between Congress and the Presi- 
dent, which my colleague [Mr. Apams] has seen fit 
to transfer from another debate to this. 


Mr. C. entreated gentlemen, before they under- 
took to condemn him for the opinions he had ad- 
vanced the other day, to read those five numbers of 
the Federalist. It would be found that they sup- 
ported, in all respects, the view he had taken of the 
tenor of the Constitution ; that they established the 
principle, that notwithstanding the emphatical, and, 
in some instances, the unqualified terms in which 
the axiom of the absolute separation of the several 
departments of power has been laid down in the 
constitutions of several of the States, there is nota 
single instance in which that axiom has been ob- 
served; that no such axiom is contained in the 
Constitution of the United States; that in some of 
the State constitutions the maxim is so far disregard- 
ed, that there is in them an excessive mixture of 
powers, amounting to actual consolidation; that 
all such consolidation of powers ought to be avoided, 
but that the complete separation of them is totally 
impossible; that the very existence of free govern- 
ment requires that the departments of power should 


other; and that, accordingly, they are so connected 
and blended in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

And what is further remarkable, said Mr. C., as 
if to anticipate and to meet the very point made by 
his colleague, [Mr. Anams,] there is a long para- 
graph in the 47th number of the Federalist, which, 
after quoting the general maxim contained in the 
constitution of Massachusetts, proceeds to show that 
the framers of that constitution had, in many par- 
ticulars, violated their own rule; as by giving the 
Executive Magistrate legislative functions in a quali- 
fied negative on the legislative body, by giving to a 
part of the legislature judicial functions as a court 
of impeachment; and by giving to the legislature 
executive functions, in the appointment of sundry 
of the officers of the Government. 


I propose briefly to reply to his speech and to him. 
I say to him; for he has chosen to make this, as he 
does most things he discusses here, a personal 
issue, I desire to treat him with all due respect, such 
as his age, the stations he has held, and my personal 
deference for him, require. But I will not forego 
‘the rights of self-defence out of deference for any 
man, high or low, be he who he may, in this Re- 
public. 

That gentleman possesses great advantages in this 
House. In virtue of his age, he arrogates to himself 
the universal license of violating at will the rules of 
order, of indulging in offensive personalities, of en- 
joying impunity for errors of opinion and of fact, 
and of substituting transports of passion for argu- 
ment. 


In fact, as explained by a later commentator on 
the Constitution, the true and only practical mean- 
ing of the maxim is, “that the whole power of one 
of these departments should not be exercised by the 
same hands, which possess the whole power of either 
of the other departments; and that such exercise of 
the whole would subvert the principles of a free 
constitution.” 

Mr. C. said he did not propose to go into the par- 
ticular reasons assigned by the President for affix- 
ing his signature to this bill. ‘That was not the point 
in issue. The question was, whether the President 
had the right to do the thing. Mr. C. contended 
that he had; and that it was an act injurious to no 
man, and perfectly innocent in itself. 

Mr. C. had chiefly desired that the Constitution 
might be understood. That Constitution did not 
contemplate a mathematical separation of the seve- 
ral departments of the Government; instead of 
which, those departments were interlocked and inter- 
twined with each other; they were dovetailed to- 
gether, so as to make a complete instrument, consti- 
tuting one harmonious machinery of government. 
Thus he understood the Constitution, not only upon 
its letter, but upon the unanimous practice under it 
in all times; and still more upon the cotemporane- 
ous construction of the men of the Revolution by 
whom it was framed. 


In the present case, most of what he said, was 
wholly irrelevant to the question before the House ; 
much of it was merely personal to me; and one-half 
of his speech was an admitted violation of all order, 
in being a reply in the House, to remarks made by 
me in Committee of the Whole on the army bill. 
Such is his practice here, 

In discussing the message of the President, return- 
ing the bill extending for a limited perivd the present 
revenue laws, I was understood to express incident- 
ally the opinion, that the participation of the Presi- 
dent in the enactment of a law was an act of a le- 
gislative nature. ‘To this my colleague replied, in 
the outset, “ it cannot be ao, for each department of 
the Federal Government is separate and distinct 
from the other.” TI rejoined to this, in the first 
place, by an analytical examination of the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution; and, in the second place, 
by showing that the idea of my colleague was itself 
a heresy, elaborately confuted by Mr. Madison in 
five consecutive papers of the Federalist. 

How does my colleague meet this? First, he 
shuns all examination of the merits of the question 
on the Constitution ; he takes care to shut his eyes 
to these five papers of the Federalist, and he intimates 
that my opinion is applicable only to the British 
constitution, and then abruptly flies off into a dis- 
cussion of the army bill. 

Is this the way for a statesman, or a constitytional 
lawyer to argue! In the first place, by thus running 
from the point, he virtually gives up the question, 
In the second place, it is not true that my opinion is 
derived from, or is exclusively applicable to, the 
British constitution. Whether the participation of 
the Executive in the enactment of a law be absolute, 
as in England, or limited,as here, still it is participa~ 


In the House of Representatives, August 9, 1842,— 
On the relative powers of the House and of the 
Executive. 

The question before the‘House being on the reso- 
lutions reported by Mr. Coorer of Pennsylvania, 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs, and the 
amendmepg thereto, moved by Mr. Evenerr of Ver- 
mont— 

Mr. CUSHING said that he had already discussed— 
so far at least as he at present intended or wished to 
do it—the constitutional question involved in the res- 
olutions; and the gentleman fiom Indiana [Mr. 
Prorrit] had supplied, in general argument, and in 
authorities from practice of Congress, all that was 
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tion, and, so far as it goes, is an element of the fact of A. had replied to Mr. C.’s remarks in the House, on 


legislation. Accordingly, Madison, in the Federalist, 
calls it legislative power. Jefferson, in his corres- 
pondence, speaking of the President and Congress, 
styles them “the three branches of the legislature.” 
Add to which, the view of the subject I have pre- 
sented, and the very language I have used, are the 
views and language of the approved commentators 
on the Constitution, such as Justice Story and Chan- 
cellor Kent. 

My colleague then proceeds to demand, how any 
man dare express the opinion which I expressed in 
debate on the army bill, that, in view of all the pro- 
ceedings of this Congress, it seemed as if it were 
its destiny to break down the establishments of the 
Government. Sir, I dare utter whatever I believe to be 
the truth,and which my duty calls on me to say, 
whether in this House or elsewhere, whether it be po- 
pular or unpopular, for the time being I am not the 
man to be terrified by dangers, nor oppressed by ob- 
stacles, nor disheartened by reverses ; but rather to 
gain elasticity and force from the pressure of unde- 
served opposition, I stand upon the Constitution, 
to defend it from the torrent of party passions which 
rise up, in these troubled times, threatening to over- 
whelm it and the Government. 


[Mr. C. was interrupted by the announcement of 
a message from the President, understood to be a 
message returning to the House the bill for the col- 
lection of the duties on imports; but refused to yield 
the floor to have the message read, until he had con- 
cluded as follows :] 


Sir, my colleague has nearly reached the term of 
human existence—he has run the whole race of 
honor in these United States, After attaining the 
highest elevation of power, he has descended from 
it to re-enter the halls of Congress. With no fu- 
ture of possible greatness to lure him on, he has 
dashed into this arena of the passions, where the 
public interests are the foot-ball of party and the 
stake of ambition; and has chosen the contentious 
part with the rest of us here, when the spectacle we 
too often present resembles some dance of demon- 
exhibited on the stage, rather than that of reasons 
able and responsible men. Are there not enough of 
us, in the hot-blood of life, to inflame the public 
counsels, to agitate the popular mind, and to exas- 
perate every national evil? Ought he to be, on all 
occasions, waving the torch of the furies in his 
trembling hand? Ought his feeble voice to be, on 
all occasions, passionately sounding the note of dis- 
cord? I would, whilst he remains here, if it were 
possible, that he were the discreet guide, the calm 
counsellor, the impartial judge, the affectionate fath- 
er of us all—that he would lift himself out of the 
element of bad passion, for which he has such a 
morbid taste; and instead of plunging into idle con- 
tention on every trivial point, that he would raise 
himself above all this, and from some height of dig- 
nity look down to watch over us like a beneficent 
Providence—that he were, as he might have been, the 
moderator and the arbiter of this House. For, why 
should he choose hatred instead of love—fear rather 
than respect—to be wondered at, never admired! | 
would that, when he retires from the storms of life, 
the veneration of his countrymen might follow him, 
and the pilgrims of patriotism bend their way to the 
shades of Quincy, to lay the tributes of their hearts 
at the feet of their country’s time-honored sage. I 
adjure him now to make himself the minister of 
peace, and not of discord; to mediate between 
contending factions; to leave to others the petty squab- 
bles of the day; to cease to fret away the remnant 
of his life upon evil passions, and to dedicate him- 
self to the nobler task of harmonizing the public 
counsels and promoting the welfare of the Union, 


NOTE. 

House of Representatives, Aug. 11, 1842. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the fortification bill, Mr. Cusarne adverted to 
the above subject, in further reply to Mr. Anas. 
He said that Mr. A. had previously replied in the 
House, in debate upon Mr. Cooper's resolutions, to 
remarks made by him (Mr. C.).in Committee of 
the Whole on the army bill; and then, in debate 
en the army bill in Committee of the Whole, Mr. 


Mr, Cooren’s resolutions. Mr. A. seemed to argue 
that because he (Mr. C,) had expressed an unpala- 
table opinion concerning a point in the Constitution, 
therefore twenty military storekeepers ought to be 
abolished. 

[Mr. Apvams interposed here, and denied that he 
had argued to abolish the storekeepers. } 

Well, said Mr. C., it is true that Mr. A. said little 
or nothing on the subject before the committee; but 
instead of that, he re-argued the old question, as to 
the constitutional relation of the President to the le- 
gislative action of Congress. And how did he ar- 
gue it! He (Mr.C.) had analyzed the Constitution, 
and quoted the authorities of Mr. Madison in the 
Federalist, Mr. Jefferson, Judge Story in his Com- 
mentaries, and Chancellor Kent in his,—all support- 
ing the position taken by Mr. C., and contradicting 
that of Mr. A. And what says Mr. A. to this? 
Why, tacitly admitting that the merits of the ques- 
tion and all these authorities are against him, he 
flies off into a dissertation concerning the opinions of 
John Locke. What had John Locke to do with the 
Constitution of the United States!—he, an old 
speculative English writer, who died some half a cen- 
tury before the Constitution was thought of. What 
sort of authority was he, upon a question of Ameri- 
can law, in opposition to Madison, to Jefferson, to 
Story, to Kent, and, it might be added, to Van Bu- 
ren? Mr. A. had made a parade here of Locke’s 
book on Government, and criticised the omission of 
Mr. Madison for citing Montesquieu instead of 
Locke. Mr. C. could suggest a very good reason 
why Mr. Madison had not quoted Locke. It was 
not that Mr. Madison was ignorant of this school- 
boy learning that Mr. Adams produced here; but 
Locke, though he had written some very good things 
on speculative politics and metaphysics, yet had 
made himself ridiculous in America as a practical 
statesman, by his constitution for Carolina; and Mr. 
Madison might well shrink from relying on his au- 
thority as the means of promoting the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States. 


{Mr. Arnnoxp here rose to a question of order, as 
to the relevancy of the remarks of Mr. C. to the sub- 
ject before the committee. ] 


Mr. Cusuine said that they were just about as rel- 
evant to the fortification bill, as those of Mr. Anams 
to the army bill. The members of the committee 
had seen fit to indulge Mr. A. then, and they must 
be content to hear him (Mr. C.) now. For, if driven 
to it, he could easily evade the point of order, after 
the example which Mr. A, had set, by supposing a 
case, and dealing with it hypothetically. However, 
he had but one other thing to say, and that was to 
state that, at the very time so many attacks were 
made on him for the expressions he had used, the 
Intelligencer contained a written speech of Mr. Evy- 
ans, of the Senate, made 25th of July, 1842, in which 
the President is spoken of as “the co-ordinate de- 
partment of the National Legislature.” Mr. C. had 
not used so strong an expression as this. He hoped 
that, if gentlemen on the other side of the House 
were not satisfied with Madison and Jefferson, with 
Story and Kent, they would receive, at any rate, 
what he (Mr. C.) was proud to rely on—such excel- 
lent Whig authority as George Evans, of Maine. 


SPEECH OF MR. M. BROWN, 


OF TENNESSEE. 


In the House of Representatives, July 7, 1842—On the 
general tariff bill. 


Mr. BROWN rose and addressed the Chair as 
follows: 


Mr. Cuairman: The bill under discussion pro- 
poses to raise revenue to meet the demands of the 
public treasury: whether in all its details it is best 
adapted to the end proposed, and how far it ought 
to be modified so as wore completely to equalize 
its burdens and benefits among all the s@ttions and 
interests of the community, will be more properly 
considered when we come to look through the 
multifarious provisions that necessarily belong to 
a measure of this kind. I do not hesitate to de- 
clare myself in favor of a measure having reve- 
nue for its primary object, and protection as its in- 
cident; a measure which, while it furnishes the 
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treasury with what is necessary to an eeo,, 
administration of the Government, so diserim; 
as to do the least possible harm and greates., 
ble good to the whole community. A; ,- 
however, nothing is properly open for consider 
except the general principles and facts that 
ide our deliberations in perfecting a ne 
aving these great objects in view: to some of 
I beg leave to invite attention. 

In approaching the points at issue in this 4 
I am not insensible of the difficulties that sup, 
and meet us at every step. Our difficulties 
great and many, not only arising from the jp) 
perplexities of the subject, but also from extray 
causes, The duty of laying and Collecting 
is, at all times, delicate and highly responsjhj 
it is especially so in times like these, when the 

le are borne down and oppressed by an yap 
eled weight of pecuniary disasters. The naj 
in debt, the States are in debt, the people g 
debt. ‘These debts were contracted in times ¢ 
traordinary inflation, when a flood of high 
and delusive prosperity was passing over the 
This flood has passed away, and the country jg 
enfeebled and exhausted. Commerce, trade 
culture, manufactures—all are prostrate; and 
ing remains of that deceptive period but the 
memorials of an experiment, condemned at jts 
troduction by all past experience, and only gaig 
a temporary favor by an appeal to popular 
dices, assisted by the delusive hopes insptred 
intoxicating influence of the experiment itself 
ending in that almost universa}! bankruptcy that 
hangs as a dark, portentous cloud, over the nat 
the States, and the people. 

In this state of things, the public mind—espegj 
in the South, where high import duties are unpy 
pular—-naturally looks with some degree of dis 
and jealousy on every proposition to revise the 
iff, and is only prepared to justify it so far asy 
be demanded by strict necessity. This sensibj 
ofthe public mind on this delicate subject is f 
appreciated by the party recently turned oy 
power, and is laid hold of as an important elem 
of political capital. Impelled by two powerful 
tives—first, to justify their past conduct; and, 
ondly, to regain power—they have engaged, 
uncommon Zeal, in an effort to produce the be 
that no additional imposition of duties is neces 
To this end, all manner of artifice has been re 
ed to; and as the subject is, in its nature, somew 
complicated, and not easily understood in all its 
tails, itseemsto be selected as a favorite hobby 
which may be fastened a choice selection of In 
bugs. 

But, sir, there is another embarrassment in 
way greater than all others. The Executive, 
in the embraces of our political enemies, bit 
the bitterest of them all, is going heart ands 
with them in whatever may disappoint the hope 
our friends at home, or bring us into disrepute 
the people. It is not my purpose to go into this 
ject. But I must be permitted to say that the 
marks of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wi 
made a few days since, on the last velo mess 
did indeed surprise me. In the bitterest and1 
sarcastic terms, in that manner and with | 
sneer peculiar to himself, he taunted the Wi 
with having humbled themselves before the P 
dent, and, almost with tears in their eyes, sy 
cated him to say what sort of a bill he would 
low to pass, that ke might construct one exac 
suit him. I will give his own words as reporied 
the Intelligencer. He [Mr. Wisk] said—allui 
to the remarks of his colleague, [Mr. Srvart] 

“While gentlemen were talking in so indignant 4 
and speaking great swelling words about heroism, ands 
on their ground, he (Mr. Wrsg] would ask whether Whigs 
never come to President Tyler, and, almost with tears nq 
eyes, supplicated him to say what sort ofa bill he woul! 
to pass, they migtt construct one exactly to suit 
Whether emissaries had not been despatched from caucus 
ings of both Houses to know. exactly what his pleasure 
Were these the proudsons of Anglo Sazonsires? Ao 
from these that such a burstof heroism broke forch? Yet, 
ism ! heroism was appealed to!” 

Now, sir, while it is heralded over the counlly, 
elicit sympathy for the President, that we have! 
necessarily, and from unpatriotic motives, a 
him, his leading friend and undoubted orgat 
this floor tells us that we have humbled ours 
before him, “almost with tears in our eyes, 
“supplicated him” to say “what sort of bill he w 
allow to pass!” Yes, sir, and we are forthet 
that “emissaries” have. been despatched from! 
Houses of Congress to ascertain from his 
highness “exactly what his pleasure was! 
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know, and therefore cannot speak as of 

dom nowledge, but I suppose the fact to be, that 
Whigs, actuated by the purest and most pa- 
motives, did exert all their influence to procure 
concurrence of the President in measures to 
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that shllish the Whig party, and he among the rest, 
a Qs ‘i sedges and which they believed were iden- 
ne of 4 with, and essential to, the prosperity of the 


ity: This they did from no selfish motive. 
{personal motives actuated them, the road to his 
op was as plain as the nose on hisface. But they 
pot seeking personal favors, but the consum- 
ion of certain great measures, which they hon- 
believed Were essential to the relief of'a suf- 
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cting sp country. ‘They saw, or feared they saw, 
nsible Mad subsequent events have proved their fears to 
en the fll well founded,) that the President, intoxicated by 
AN Lape gecidentalelevation, and jealous of every great 
1€ Natiq ground him, had resolved to destroy the coun- 
iple a ot else bring it to an undivided homage of him- 
IMPs 0 


high pile: _ ifyou saw a torch about to be set to a tem- 


er the | rand and beautiful in all its proportions, and 
intry js ous in all its associations, and you had not the 
a sical power to arrest the rash hand of the incen- 
5 and p 


, would you not “supplicate” him—would you 


Dut the implore him—would you not beg him to desist 
d at its so foul a deed? And, sir, in this you would 
ily gaigl ct from selfish or personal motives, but from 
mat poble and generous desire of saving the edi- 
Hself) ipa, sir, notwithstanding the peculiar circum- 
aoe yes in which we are placed, and the extraor- 


yand unlooked-for embarrassments thrown in 
rway, by the joint action of the President and 
se on this floor and elsewhere who call them- 
es Democrais—who are engaged in one com- 
m effort to shake the confidence of the people in 
Whig majority in Congress—still we have a 
sh and solemn duty to perform, looking to the 
lligence and patriotism of the people for our 
port. Revenue must be raised; and, if the Ex- 
mtive veto will permit, the perishing credit of 
country must be saved from that deep humil- 
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rerl tiie and dishonor into which it is daily sinking. 

aged, ihas been assumed that the twenty per cent. ad 
> the bemlorem provided fur or contemplated by the com- 
necessaummomise act is amply sufficient to meet all the wants 
een rev tbe Government; and that further legislation, 
, somewgammh a view to an increase of duties, is not only 
n all its polly unnecessary, but would be in violation of 
» hobby pemn engagements entered into by Congress, in 


passage of the act of 1833. Nay, the ground 
umed is even stronger than this. My colleague, 
t. A. V. Brown,] in his printed speech on this 
ect, says that to take up the subject “ior thor- 


on of hy 


nent in 
utive, 


es, himgmmen revisal, and the establishment of a higher 
rt ands of duty,” he holds “to be an act of legislative 
he hope dy, which can find no parailel in the history of 
repute yams country.” ‘This is strong language, spoken in 


ito thissqmmeonfident manner; and it deserves consideraiion : 











hat the fam, if it be true that an act of “‘legislative perfidy” 
‘Mr. Wag about to be committed, I, for one, desire to be 
‘o messm™mvinced of it, that I may avoid so heinous a deed. 
st anda 





Before I enter on this, allow me to say that, if 




























With ie twenty per cent. is enough to meet the neces- 
the Wi and economical wants of the Government, 
the Prgiiien | am opposed to raising the duties higher than 
a amount. The question with me is, Does an 
> wo 









lute necessity exist for raising the duties above 
twenty per cent., arsine from the unavoidable 
ws of the treasury? If this necessity exists, 
mall must and will agree that the duties should 
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TUART] raised. On the contrary, if no such necessity 
ant a eames exist, then it is otherwise, With this distinct 
a ment of my views, I come directly to the ques- 









b, Whether a necessity does exist for legislation 
the subject of the tariff. My colleague thinks 
such necessity exists, and that it would be “‘le- 
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en lative perfidy” to lay an additional farthing of 
1 And on anything. Here we are at issue. Now 
+ Yeti the proof, But, before I enter on the proof, I 








I give the conclusions my colleague comes to, as 
What revenne will be produced from customs the 
i year after the compromise act goes into opera- 
l. He says: “At present, I put down the sum 
(wo and a half millions for drawbacks; which, 
ng deducted, leaves $21,500,000 the net revenue 
bm customs for the first year after the compro- 
Se act shall go into operation.” 

oW, sir, let us see how much this conclusion is 
be relied on. Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Van Buren’s 
tetary of the Treasury, made a report to Con- 
ss on this subject on the 7th of December, 1840. 
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_ tary, upon his own showing, must and will be de- 
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It is entitled a “report from the Secretary of the || 
Treasury on the state of the finances,” and is Sen- || 
ate document No. 2. It must be borne in mind that 
this report was made when Mr, Van Buren’s ad- |, 
ministration was going out of power. That Ad- || 
ministration had been charged with extravagance, || 
with spending greatly more than its income, and 
with leaving the country in debt, and with a reve- || 
nue greatly below the absolute wants of the Gov- 

ernment. These considerations formed powerful | 
motives for the Secretary’s placing the best face |} 
that he could on the conduct of the retiring Admin- || 
istraiion. He was strongly prompted to exhibit the |} 
treasury and the accruing revenue in as good con- |; 
dition as was in his power. And it will be borne in 
mind, also, that, when this report made its appear- || 
ance, it was very generally censured as containing | 
a partial view of the elie and presenting the | 
treasury and the accruing revenue in better condi- | 
tion than actual circumstances justified. But, ta- | 
king the report as it stands, and bating nothing for | 
these considerations, what does it say? it 

“There is another contingency,” (says the report, pace 11,) | 
“uader the existing laws as to duties, which requires attention, 
with a view to be properly prepared for it, though legislation | 
concerning the subject is not necessary so early as in the other 
case, because the event on which it depends cannot actually | 
happen till the year 1842.” 

“Thus the progressive :eduction of the present tariff, which 
has been going on since 1833. will, after December, 1841, 
take effect toa much larger extent than heretofore. Nearly | 
two millions and a half of dollars will then be deducted at 
once. On the Ist of July afterwards, at least two millions and 
a half more of duties will be removed; making an aggregate, | 
in six months, of quite five millions. If the imports, then, 
should not differ much from those in 1838, this would leave an 
income from them not probably exceeding ten or eleven mil- 
lions.’”’ 

Now, mark: the Secretary says, taking the im- 
ports of 1838 as data, that the customs under the 
compromise act, when it takes full effect, will not 
exceed ten or eleven millions. But it will at once | 
be perceived that various powerful causes will de- 
crease the imports for 1842 and subsequent years; | 
and that, consequently, the estimate of the Secre- 


creased in proportion to the decrease of imports. 
Now, sir, let me turn your attention to some of the 
causes that must necessarily decrease our imports, 
for several years to come, far below that of 1838, 
Mr. Van Buren, in his message of 1839, says: 

“The foreign debt of our States, corporations, and men of 
business, can scarcely be less than $200,000,000, requiring more 
than $10,000 000 a year te pay the interest. This sum has to 
be paid out of the exports of the country, and must, of neces. 
sity, cut off imports to that extent, or plunge the country more 
deeply in debt from year to year.”’ 





This, then, is one cause of the decrease of im- 
ports. Ten millions annually are to be deducted 
for the payment of interest on European debts. 
But another and more puwerful cause is to be 
found in the fall of the prices of our exports. It is, 
I think, fair to conclude that our exports, supposing 
the amount not to vary materially from what it was 
in 1838, has decreased one-fourth, if not one-third, 
in valne; and as our imports, in order to keep the 
country in no worse condition than it even now is, 
must bear a just proportion to our exports in value, 
it follows that our imports must decrease in propor- 
tion to the decrease of the value of our exports. 
Take an illustration: Suppose a certain number of 
bales of cotton or hogsheads of tobacco, worth, at 
the prices of 1838, $50,000,000, to have been ex- 
poried that year: it would have justified imports to 
an equal value. But suppose the same number of 
bales or hogsheads exported now, when the average 
value is a fourth or athird Jess than it was in 1838: 
then, of course, the imports in return must be a 
third or a fourth less. And it is no answer to this 
to say that the imports have fallen in price also, 
and will correspond with the decreased prices of 
the exports; for, as the duty we are discussing is 
not specific, but ad valorem, the price or value is 
the material thing to be considered. As the value 
falls, so do the customs decrease, which are to be 
raised by ad valorem duties. 

Another reason why importations must decrease, 
is to be found in the derauned state of the country, 
and the impoverished condition of the people. The 
sweat of labor now yields but little, and that little 
canbot gd to buy comforts, but must generally go 
to pay debts. A sad change has come over the 
times, brought on, as I believe, by the errors of 
legislation. The currency was sound and healthy, 
labor was meeting ils just reward, the Government 
and people out of debt, and the whole country on a 
rapid march to wealth and greatness. But, sir, to 
give us a “better currency,’ four hundred addi- 


tional State banks were chartered; to give us “gold 
and silver currency,” millions upon millions were 
added to the paper circulation; to make us frugal 
and industrious at home, our wants were supplied 
from abroad; and to keep us out of debt, two hea- 
dred millions were borrowed from Eurepe! 

This, sir, is an epitome of the past. The present 
is what might be expected from the past. The 
country is prostrate in all its energies. The peo- 
ple have nothing to spare to bay foreign goods 
with. They cannot, they ought not, they will not, 
buy them. : 

Other reasons might be added why importations 
must and will decrease. Enough, however, has 
been shown to attain my present purpose, which is 
to show that, for some years to come, our imports 
wil) fall below those of 1838. If, then, sir, the du- 
lies under the compromise act, resting on the data 
of the mmports of 15838, would nol, in the language 
ot the Secretary, (whose interest, and no doubt de- 
sire, was to make the amount as large as possible;) 
exceed “ten or eleven millions yearly,” how mach 
would they yield on the greatly decreased importa- 
tions of 1842, and subsequent years? Would they 
yield over seven or eight millions? I think itis fair 
to conclude they would not. Take, then, eight mil- 
lions as a fair conclusion from the premuses fur- 
nished by the Secretary himself, and what an as- 
tonishing variance there is between him and my 
ingenious colleague! 

But my colleague seeks to help himself out, by 
claiming the benefit of the act of 1841, passed at 
ihe late extra session. He says that the act of 1833 
(the corapromise act) and the act of 1841, taken 
together, form “a full, complete, and perfect tariff 
system.’ What an astonishing compliment to the 
act of the extra session !—coming, too, from one so 
warmly opposed to its passage! Is it possible, sir, 
that this is the same act that my colleague opposed, 
and that was not only opposed, but denounced by 
the whole of the party with whom he then was and 
now is acting? Is it possible that this is the same 
act about which so many hard things were said, 
by those who style themselves “Democrats,” in the 
Tennessee Legislature? 

But I will give my colleague’s own language. 
He says: 

“Mr. Chairman, by the act of 1833, all the duties above twen- 
ty per cent., by whatever law imposed, were brought down to 
that amount; and, by the act of 1841, all duties below twenty 
per cent. were raised to that rate, with the exceptions contained 
inthe act. By these twoacts, we havea full, complete, and per- 


fect tariff system, for the supply ofthe treasury, without further 
legislation on the subject.’” 


Now, sir, perfection is seldom attained in a “tar- 
iff system;” and I regret that my colleague had not 
availed himself of the opportunity of voting for the 
law of the extra session, which was to give this per- 
fection to this system. It would have saved us 
much trouble if we could have received his co ope- 
ration in the passage of this measure. His name 
would have been as a shield to protect this law 
from many ofthe denunciations that have fallen on 
it from his friends in Tennessee and elsewhere, 


But, sir, [ will waive the factthat my colleague op- 
posed this law. I will waive the ground, that I 
might safely assume, that he has no right to claim 
the benefit of it, to assist him out in his argument. 
I wil) waive all this, and gave him the full benefit 
of this “full, complete, and perfect taritl system,” to 
help him out in his effort to show that the law as it 
stands will produce revenue enough without further 
legislation. How, then, will the matter in issue be- 
tween us stand? 


The act of the extra session was estimated at the 
time of its passage to yield about five millions an- 
nually. This estimate, like nearly all others these 
extraordinary times, has proved deceptive. Vast 
importations in advance of that act, and the con- 
dition of the country and other causes already re- 
ferred to, will greatly reduce the amount expected 
from thatsource. For some years to come, it is 
now generally believed, it will not yield annually 
over three millions. Take this, then, and add it to 
the eight millions, to be derived as I have already 
shown, and you have eleven millions! 

This, sir, is the whole amount of revenue to be 
derived from customs under the laws now in force. 
Now, what are the real wants of the Government? 
My colleague, whose accuracy of calculation I 
have been testing, after coming to the conclusion 
that the law as it stands wil! yield twenty-one and 
a half millions, says: 

“The question then arises, whether this revenue of twenty+ 
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one millions and a half will be sufficient to defray the necessary 
and preper expenses of ihe Government?” 


And he adds: 

*1 do not hesitate here to affirm, that, with my knowledge of 
public affairs, the ordinary and current expenses of this Gov- 
ernment can and ougit wo be brought within that compass.” 

What a condemnation this, upon the administra- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren! Why did he not bring 
his expenses within this compass? I regret ihat 
my colleague had not drawn up the estimates 
for that administration. It would have been an 
immense saving to the country, H he could have 
reduced the expenditures of that administration to 
the amount which he and his friends now, being 
out of power, propose for their successors. 


That I desire to see abuses reformed, useless 
offices abolished, and the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment brought down to strict economy, I have 
given evidence by all my votes. I have been 
numbered with those who have been charged with 
going too far, and aiming at impossibilities. But, 
sir, I looked at an exhausted treasury, and an 
impoverished people; and I believed that the purse- 
strings never should be untied, except in cases ot 
absolute necessity, or when the honor of the nation 
demanded it, Upon this I haveacted and will act. 
I will go with him who goes farthest in reducing 
and abolishing useless expenditures. I will do this, 
not only to save the public purse, but to save a 
treasure far more dear to the welfare of society 
and the safety of our institutions—the morals of 
the country. For, sir, be assured that, as useless 
expenditures are increased, in the same proportion 
will the integrity of the administration of the Gov- 
ernment, and the public and private morals of the 
country, deerease, 


Sir, with this declaration of my most sincere and 
ardent desire to see strict economy infused into 
the administration of the Government, permit me 
to notice a fact, materia} to the right understanding 
of the nature and character of the appropriations 
made, or to be made, the present year. The amount 
of appropriations necessarily depends on existing 
laws. We have stricken out what was not au- 
thorized by law. The amount authorized and re- 
quired by law, of course, must be furnished. The 


ireasury of the nation may be compared to a res- 
ervoir. The amount necessary to supply it depends 


on the number and size of the streams running 
outof it. These streams were not created by us, 
but depend on laws either enacted or kept in torce 
during the past administration. Until these streams 
running out of the treasury can be either reduced 
in size or number, or both, we are bound to furnish 
the necessary supplies. If, then, gentlemen con- 
tend that the amount contained in the appropria- 
tion bills forthe present year is large, the answer 
is, we have reduced them as low as we could under 
the systemof laws established or kept in force by 
our predecessors. We have tried to go further 
and change these laws, in a summary way, by at- 
taching provisions to this effect to the bills them- 
selves. In this we have been charged with hasty 
legislation. For myself, knowing that for the pres- 
ent it was impossible to reach the subject in any 
other way, I was perfectly willing to try even this 
mode, objectionable in some respects as it might be, 
in order to cut off abuses and make reductions, 

But, sir, mares that these laws authorizing and 
requiring hisrh expenditures were repealed or modi- 
fied, and the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
if possible, brought down to the standard suggested 
by my colleague: how would the case stand? 

The revenue from customs under existing laws, 
I have shown, would be eleven millions. The ex- 
pendiiures proposed by my colleague would be 
twenty-one and a half millions—that is, the income 
would be little over half the expenditure. Besides, 
there is a public debt created by the past adminis- 
tration. How is this to be paid? How are the 
two great arms of our national defence—the navy 
and the army—to be sustained? How are: the 
honor and glory of the nation to be sustained? 


Sir, I think have proven most conclusively that. 


the tariff, as it now stands, will fall far short of 
the necessary wants of the treasury, and that a 
revision of it is absolutely necessary. One other 
consideration connected with this, and I will leave 
this branch of the subject. The past administration 
spent some seven or eight millions annually more 
than its income, including the revenue from cus- 
toms and the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands. This, it must be borne in mind, was when 
the amount of imports was much greater, and the 
rate of duties much higher than now, If, then, 
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that administration, under these circumstances, 
when duties were higher and the amount of im- 

orts greater than now, spent largely more than all 
its income, and left the country in debt,—how can it 
be supposed that, during this extraordinary pres- 
sure of times, the reduced amount of imports, and 
the great reduction of duties under the compromise 
act, the Government can not only be sustained and 
kept in vigorous action, but that the debts of the 
past administration can be paid? Surely such an 
idea cannot be seriously entertained. 

I come, then, to the conclusion, that to legislate 
on the subject of the tariff, and provide revenue to 
meet the wants and save the honor of the Govern- 
ment, would not be “legislative perfidy;” but, on 
the contrary, is demanded by the highest motives 
of patriotism; that, without this, the credit of the 
Government must go down; as a nation, we must 
be dishonored. The proud and noble stand we 
occupy in the family of nations must be forfeited, 
and we must present the deeply humiliating and 
degraded cnelition of a people in debt, without 
resources, and withoutcredit, in a time of profound 
peace, and in the midst of all the elements of na- 
tional wealth and greatness. Such a spectacle 
surely no patriot is willing to see. Goto those who 
have the taxes to pay, and ask them if they desire 
to see it; and they willanswer, No! The voice of 
the people, as the voice of one man, will declare, in 
tones that their Representative will not, dare not, 
misunderstand, that the credit, the taith, the honor 
of the republic must be preserved. 

Mr. Chairman, having disposed of the question 
whether additional duties on imports are necessary 
to meet the wants of the treasury, I come to another 
point in this debate. 

My colleague speaks of the necessity of “the cor- 
rection of the error of the Jast session in regard to 
the list of free articles.” I suppose he alludes to 
the same matter which was the subject of a certain 
most extraordinary resolution introduced into the 
Tennessee Legislature at its last session, and also 
referred to in apublic speech by ex-Governor Polk. 
I rejoice, sir, that lam presented with an opportu- 
nity of noticing this matter, as it has been made the 
subject of a most magnificent humbug. 

On the 17th of October, 1841, Mr. Laughlin, a 
powerful and influential leader in the Van Buren 
party in Tennessee, introduced into the Senate, of 
which he was a member, among others, the follow- 
ing resolution: 

** Resolved, That this General Assembly views, with decided 
disapprobation, the act of Congress, passed at the late extra 
session, commonly called the tax bill, imposing an increased 
and heavy tax on numerous common necessaries of life, in- 
cluding tea, coffee, salt, sugar, and other articles, as it passed 
the House of Representatives, and in which respect it was but 
slightly modified in the Senate; that modification exiending to 
tea and coffee alone, and being carried againet the vote of Henry 
Clay, of Kentucky, who adhered, by his vote, in that respect, 
to the bill as it passed the House; and which act contains an un- 
just discrimination in the duty on iron in favor of certain corpo- 
rations.” 

I have in my hand “the Nashville Union” of the 
Ist of November, 1841, in which is published “Goy- 
ernor Polk’s speech, delivered at the public dinner 
given to him by the Democratic members of the 
Legislature and the citizens at the Nashville Inn, 
on the 23d instant.” This is the announcement at 
the head of the speech. In this speech Gov. Polk 
says, in relation to the vote at the extra session in 
regard to tea and coffee, that “a dominant majori- 
ty in the popular branch of Congress, by a solemn 
vote, imposed a tax of 20 per cent. on tea and coffee 
also; and in that form the bill passed the House. 
In the Senate those two articles were stricken out 
by the votes of Democratic Senators, and a small 
portion of Federal Senators; Mr. Clay of Ken- 
tucky, and other Federal Senators recording their 
votes to retain the tax upon them, and against ma- 
king them free articles.” 

These are some of the offences charged by “the 
Deinocratic members of the Legislature,” and the 
“democratic” Governor Polk, against the actings 
and doings of the extra session of Congress. They 
have been heralded, with all manner of exaggera- 
tion, into every partof the State, where an ignorant 
man might be misled, or an honest one deceived. 
How much of truth or fairness is to bg found in 
these specifications, it is my purpose most respect- 
fully, but plainly, to show, 


The first in order rests on the authority of Mr. . 


Langhlin’s resolution and Governor Polk’s speech, 
and is, that the House of Representatives included 
tea and coffee as dutiable articles. This, Governor 
Polk says, was done by a “solemn vote” of the ma- 
jority; and in the Senate, he says, these “two arti- 
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cles were stricken out by the votes of De 

Senators, and a small portion of Federal g.,, 
Mr. Clay of Kentucky, and other Federa} Sen 
recording their votes to retain the tax u “ 
against making them free articles,” Pon, 

Oh! what an enormous crime it was jp « 
Senators” to give votes in favor of retaining 
and coffee in the bill! And how much are 
debited to ‘‘Democratic Senators” for mari 
peorle of the South from this taxation! 8 

ow, sir, I propose to prove that, in 1839 
there existed no duty on tea and coffee—w, 
was not necessary for revenue, as there was 4, 
plus without it—and when General Jacksoy 
recommended a reduction of duties general} 
same Governor Polk, as a member of the Com 
tee of Ways and Means, united with the 
members, constituting a majority of the comp; 
in reporting “‘A bill to reduce and otherwise 
the duties on imports;” in which, while the 4 
on other articles (many of them not necessay 
were either reduced or entirely taken off 
wastlaid on teaand coffee. Governor Polk wa 
advocated this bill, and; on a direct vote in fay, 
striking out thesearticles, he voted against sirij 
out—or, in other words, he voted for taxing th 

Before I enter on this, allow me to refer by; 
to the history of this duty or tax on tea and cq 

By the act of 27th April, 1816, a duty was | 
on coffee of five cents per pound; and on te 
ging, according to quality, &c., from twelve to sj 
eight cents per pound. 

The acts of 22d May, 1824, and 19th of y 
1828, left these articles untouched. It was, howe 
the interest and policy of the high protective 
men to get the duty off these two articles, ing 
to retain the duties on protected articles coming; 
competition with American manufactures, 
cordingly, the protective tariff men procured 
passage of the act of the 20th of May, 1830, wh 

rovided that, from and after the 3lst of Devs 

er, 1830, the duty on coffee should be reduced 
two cents on the pound; and from and after 
3lst day of December, 1831, it should be reduce; 
one cent perpound. Itfurther provided fora gj 
lar reduction upon teas, to take effect the 3is J 
cember, 1831, leaving the duties to range from{ 
to thirty-seven cents per pound. The same ip 
ence—I mean the protective tariff influence—s 
ily pursuing the same object, procured a clause 
be inserted into the act of the 14th of July, 1832, 
which all duties were taken off tea and coffee, a 
they were placed on the list of free articles, Th 
sir, I repeat, was done by the protective tariff int 
est, which aimed at taking off all duties which! 
on articles noc coming into competition with h 
manufactures, and keeping them upon what 
called “protected articles;” the burden of whi¢ 
is said, falls heaviest on the South and West. 


Notwithstanding all duty was taken off tea 1 
coffee, and .they were both admitted free, still 
revenue under the tariff, as it stood, was large 
more than was called for by the wants of the 
ernment. Accordingly, the Committee of W: 
and Means, (Governor Polk being a membe 
that committee,) in pursuance of the suggestion 
General Jackson in his annual message, on the? 
of December, 1832, reported “A bill to reduce 
otherwise alter the duties on imports.” The ti! 
this bill explains its object. To “reduce” thed 
on imports was the first thing; the next was to “al 
them so as to make them ie obnoxious, ands 
if possible, the storm of civil war that was gal 
ing in the South, raised by the inequality that 
alleged to exist in the tariff of duties. This billf 
will be seen by reference to it) reduces the dt 
on a great number of articles—some of prime 
cessity, and others not.. As an example of suc 
are not of prime necessity, it reduces the duly 
all foreign spirits, brandy, &c., to about one-thi 
what it formerly was. It also adds cotton, ¥ 
indigo, and books printed over thirty years de 
importation, to the list of free articles, 


These things I refer to, as showing the charat 
of the bill. Now, sir, this bill, while it reduced 
duty on such articles as I have referred to,and# 
ed others to the list of free artic'es, at the same! 
took tea and coffe out of the list of free artic 
where they had been placed by the law of the 
of July, 1832, and put a tax upon them. And 
was this? Was it because it was necessary 
revenue? No. For the object of the bill wa 
“reduce” the revenue. Governor Polk, 2 
speech in defence of the bill, (see Congress 
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Debates, yol. 9, part 1, page 1163,) puts this ques- 
“» completely to rest. He says: 
wpermit me to remark, before I adduce the testimony to 
4), [allude, that, in framing this bill, the committee saw the 
2 fact ng them in the face, that the present rates of im- 
Paty would yield to the treasury an excess of six millions 
gollars sonually over what will be reejuired in subsequent 
io meet all the necessary and proper expenditures of the 
eyment. The President, in his annual message, had rec- 
,ded a repeal of the public burdens to this amount; the 
ofthe Treasury had also recommended it. The ne- 
vy of the reduction seemed to be conceded by all; and, in- 
win all the speeches we nave heatd, it has not been contro- 
” 


Then it was not necessary for a revenue, for a 
qplus of six miliions annually, which was ad- 
sitted by all, “was staring them in the face.” Why, 
pen, was this tax put on tea and coffee? It was 
because the anti-tariff and Southern interests de- 

ed it. 
ane jtems in this bill, which I have been refer- 
ring to, stood as follows: 
vgpth. On coffee, a duty at and after the rate of one cent the 
. Qist. On teas, fiom and after 31 day of March, 1834, a 
yat and after the rates following, to wit: On imperial, gun- 


powder, and gomee, hyson, and young hyson, ten cents the 
wind; on”hysor: skin and other green, souchong, and other 


i, except bohea, six cents the pound; and on bohea, ten 
vot the pound.” 

These provisions were violently: assailed by 
the protective-tariff interests in the House, as 
designed to withdraw protection, and operate un- 
fyvorably to the manufacturing interests. Mr. 
Huntington—-now of the Senate, then of this House 
—in concluding his remarks against this bill, and 
particularly this feature of it, said: 

“fle would make a motion which would test the sense of the 
tommittee on the expediency proposed by this bill, of with- 
drawing all protection from the domestic industry of the coun- 

, by reducing the productions of foreign labor competing 
with our own, and adding to the duties on articles which do not 
compete with our own industry.’? “His object,” he said, “was 
10 bring the committee first to a vote on these two articles, (tea 
snd coffee;) and he therefore moved to erase the two parazraphs 
ofthe bill which imposed a duty on tea and cofiee.’’—( See Con- 
gresional Debates, 9 vol., part 1, page 976.) 

You, Sir, [Mr. McKennan of Pennsylvania was 
in the chair,] in your remarks on this bill, held 
similar language. “ Why,” you inquired, “‘is the 
proposition made by the commitiee to impose a du- 
ty of about 30 per cent, on teas and coffee, which, 
by the law of 1832, are to be imported free?” You 
answer this question by saying that 

“The reason is so obvious and glaring, that he who runs may 
rad. Adeathblow must be given to the manufacturing, me- 
chanic, and agricultural interests, by reducing their protection 
102 and 15 per cent.”’ 

Other quotations might be given from the debate, 
mm both sides, showing what the true Southern 
, policy then was; but these are enough for my pur- 
vith Holi pose. 
what The question on Mr. Huntington’s motion to 

Which sirike out tea and coffee, and make them free ar- 
est. ucles, was taken in the Committee of the Whole, 
ff tea age and carried. On the 2ist of February, 1833, the 
e, still (MB question was taken in the House, on concurring 
1s larga 2 the amendment of the Committee of the Whole 
the Gam House, first on striking out coffee, and then on 
of Wim Stiking outtea. The journal is as follows: (See 
vember fmm ournal, page 390.) 
gestion “The question was then put, that the House do concur in the 
n the Ygmmm @mendment of the Commitiee of the Whole House, which 
duce proposes to strike out the following item of the first section, 

va 
he title 


ae “Thirty Jirst.—On coffee, from and after the 3d of Septem: 
the av 


ber, a duty atand after the rate of one cent the pound 
t. 


ad n this the yeas and nays were called; and 
1s gai 200g the mays—that is, among those who voted 
» that wie BAUDSt — out coffee, and making it a free 
is bill ag 2cle—stand the conspicuous names of Mr. James 


K. Polk and my colleague, (Mr. Cave Jounson. } 
The question on striking out teas was next pul; 
mn the journal reads as follows: (See journal, page 


the dat 
prime 
of such 
e duty 
e-third 
on, Wo 
urs bef 


“The question was then put that the House do concur in the 
amendment of the Committee of the Whole House, which pro- 
rap to strike out the following item of the first section, 


“Thirty-second.—On teas, from and after the 3d day of 
March, 1534, a duty at and after the rates following, that is to 
Sy: on imperial, gunpowder, ahd gomee, hyson, and young 

» ix cents the pound weight; on hyson skin, and other 
Green, souchong, and other black, except bohea, four cents the 
pound weight; and on behea, one and a half cent the pound 


chara 
duced t 
and a 


ame | u Weight,” 

tid 
the On this, too, the yeas and nays were taken; and 
And among the nays—that is, among those opposed to 


sary § out teas, and making them free—are again 

1] was P. found the conspicuous names of Mr. James K. 

; in Mg lk and my colleague, (Mr. Cave Jounson.} 

ressi0 Ow, sir, when Governor Polk, and others with 
Whom he acted, gave these votes, according ta his 
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own showing, the tax was not needed for revenue. 
On the contrary, “the fact was staring them in the 
face,” that there was a large surplus; and the Pres- 
ident and Secretary had recommended its reduc- 
tion. The bill was introduced for this purpose. 
Its very title declared its object was to “reduce” 
the amount of accruing revenue, which was not 
needed in carrying on the Government. Now, sir, 
my purpose is to inquire, if it was right to lay a 
duty on tea and coffee under these circumstances, 
would it have been wrong for this Congress at the 
extra session to have done so, when there was a 
public debt to pay, and we had “staring in our 
face,” not an overflowing, but an empty treasury, 
and a sinking and almost dishonored public credit? 
If it was right to tax tea and coffee ina “bill to 
reduce revenue,” is it wrong to dothe same thing 
in a bill to raise revenue? If it is right to tax 
tea and coffee to raise revenue for an overflowing 
treasury, is it wrong to do so to save an empty one 
from total disgrace? 

One other fact in regard to the votes above re- 
ferred to I desire to notice. The motions to strike 
out tea and coffee, and make them free, prevailed. 
How the votes of the tariff and anti-tariff States 
were cast, is material to be observed, as indicating 
the character of the measure. By looking over 
the names on the journal, it will be seen that all the 
votes from the tariff States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio, except two, (one from Penn- 
sylvania and one from Ohio,) were cast against 
taxing tea and coffee; whilst all the votes from the 
anti-tariff States of South Carolina, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Virginia, (except two from 
Virginia,) were cast in favor of taxing them. It 
will be borne in mind that Pennsylvania was then— 
ifshe is not now—one of the strongest protective 
tariff States in the Union, as is indicated by the 
resolutions of her Legislature passed at that time. 
She praised a tariff, and spoke against nullification 
in strung terms. ; 


‘Tea and coffee are among the few articles upon 
which, when taxed, the North and East pay mere 
than their equal proportion. In the large cities, 
milk is scarce, and much dearer than tea and cof- 
fee; in many instances, it cannot be had. The 
people, therefore, from necessity, use a large 
amount of tea and coffee. Besides, the free labor 
of the North consumes more tea and coffee than 
our slave labor in the South. These causes, 
connected with the motives of protective policy of 
the North and East, show why the taxing tea and 
coffee has always been the policy of the South, 
while the opposite is held by the North. 


Then, sir, is it not most extraordinary that this 
measure should be denounced by those holding the 
Southern and anti-tariff doctrines? Is it founded 
in statesmanlike views? or does it presume on the 
ignorance and stupidity of the people, and is it 
looked to as a humbug? I fear the latter has 
much to do with the case. But it will not do. 
The people of the South are intelligent, and can 
understand the bearings of the question upon the 
great interests of the various parts of the country, 
and they will not be misled by the ery against 
“taxing tea and coffee.” They will answer this 
cry, designed only to deceive them, by declaring 
that, as they have taxes to pay, they prefer to pay 
on such articles as will require the North to pay its 
equal proportion. ee eS 

To the strong proofs in vindication of the ex- 
tra session already adduced, I will only add that 
of Mr. Woodbury. What his opinion was on the 
subject of taxing tea and coffee, may be seen by 
reference to his report of January 18, 1841. (See 
Senate document, 2d session 26th Congress.) Mr. 
Woodbury, in this report, furnishes “a plan for 
a permanent change of the tariff,” and, in it, 
recominends “a duty on tea and coffee.” 

The proof, then, seems complete, in vindica- 
tion of this vote of the House of Representatives 
at the extra session: at least, the South can- 
not complain. It was founded on Southern 
principles—always, before that time, sustained by 
Southern men. And, sir, I venture to say that it 
would still have been sustained by Southern men, 
without distinction of party, if it had not been re- 
solved to oppose, indiscriminately, any apd all 
measures, good or bad, that might be proposed. 

Mr. Laugblin’s resolution, in the next place, 
charges that “an increased and heavy tax” was 
imposed on salt and sugar. Now, sir, this is 
wholly untrue, No “increased” or “heavy” duty 











was laid on these articles at the extra session. On 
the contrary, they were not touched, but left to 
stand precisely as they stood under the compro- 
mise act. The act of the extra session raised the 
duties on articles—with exceptions named in the 
act—that were helow 20 per cent., up to that rate. 
Salt and sugar were over 20 per cent. by the pro- 
visions of the compromise act, and were in no way 
changed. 

The last specification is, that the act of the extra 
session “contains an unjust discrimination in the 
duty on iron, in favor of certain corporations.” 
Sir, this, like the last, is wholly unfounded. The 
“discrimination” which is referred to, whether 
right or wrong, was not made by the act of the ex- 
tra session, but that of 1832, which passed both 
Houses without opposition or division, and was 
signed by President Jackson. It was entitled “An 
act to release {rom duty iron prepared for and ac- 
tually laid on railways or inclined planes.” This 
act provided that any “State or incorperated com- 
pany” might import iron free of duty, provided it 
was actually laid down on railways or inclined 
planes, The fifth section of the act of the extra 
session repealed this act, but provided “that such 
repeal shall not operate, nor shall such duties be 
imposed, on any railroad iron which shall be im- 
ported under the provisions of said act prior to the 
third day of March, eighteen hundred and forty- 
three, and laid down on any railroad or inclined 
plane of which the construction has been already 
commenced, and which shall be necessary to com- 
plete the same.” 

This is the mighty offence. The law of the ex- 
tra session repealed the law of 1832; but the repeal 
did not take effect until 1843, in cases where roads 
had been commenced ander the provisions of the 
law, and where good faith required they should 
not be deprived of the benefits conferied by that 
act. These roads belong chiefly to States; but, as 
“corporations” may own them, it, of course, is a 
proper subject of “democratic” censure. But the 
misfortune is, the censure falls not on the act of 
the extra session, but on the act of 1832, passed 
without opposition, and approved by President 
Jackson. 

It does seem, therefore, that this “democratic” 
resolution of Mr. Laughlin, and this speech of 
Gov. Polk, are most unfortunate. They are justly 
exposed to the honest indignation of every mind 
that can appreciate truth and fairness. They are 
brought forth under high sanctions, designed to 
make a false impression on the popular mind. 
What will be the feelings of those who have been 
misled—honestly misled—by these pompous, im- 
posing assertions, accompanied, as they come, 
with high professions of patriotism and love fort 
the people?’ What confidence can the people have 
in those who put forth, im solemn resolutions, that 
“an increased and heavy tax” was imposed by the 
extra session of Congress on salt and sugar, when 
the fact is not so—when, in truth, those articles are 
not touched? What confidence can they have in 
those who put forth, in solemn resolutions, that an 
unjust discrimination was made in favor of certain 
“corporations,” when the fact is not sot What 
confidence can they have in the fairness of those 
who vote for atax on tea and coffee, when it is not 
necessary for revenue, and denonnce the same 
vote in others, at a time when it was essential to 
save the bleeding faith and honor of the nation? 
What confidence can they have in the statesman- 
like views of those who at one time sustain a tax 
on tea and coffee as the true Southern policy, and 
at another seize hold of it as a humbug to mislead 
the people? 

But I will leave this matter to the honest indig- 
nation of a virtuous and honest people, from whose 
decision there is no appeal, and on whose intelli- 

nce I throw these issnes with unbounded confi- 
ence. 

Another important question raised on the bill be- 
fore us is, whether the distribution of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands among the States 
shall go on, or be repealed or suspended? 

The compromise act, as it is called, does not, in 
my judgment, look to the public domain as a per- 
manent source of revenue. That act provides for 
the laying of duties to an amount sufficient to meet 
the necessary wants of the treasury. It declares 
that “such duties shall be laid for the purpose of 
raising such revenue as may be necessary to an 
economical administration of the Government.” 

In this light has public opinion regarded thissubs 
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ject in the State I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent. ‘Tennessee, in 1834, changed and amended 
her constitution; and, among other things, provi- 
ded torthe recepiion of her portion of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands, or of the lands them- 
selves, and directed to what purposés they should 
be applied. This provision was ratified by the peo- 
ple, and siands among the solemn provisions of the 
consiitution. So that, however other States may 
aflect to think themselves insulted by this “bribe,” 
as it hus been called, Tennessee has deemed it no 
bribery to receive that to which she believes her- 
self entitled. 

When the question of distribution was taken up 
at the extra session, I believed it better to let it rest 
until after the contemplated revision of the tariff, 
and the adjustment of our revenue system. It 
seemed to me that this would increase the certainty 
of this great fund going finally and permanenily to 
the States. Subsequent events have given me no 
reason to change my first impression. 

To some of the provisions of the bill IT had de- 
cided objections, as being unequal im their benefits, 
It provided that the States of Ohio, Indiana, lili- 
nois, Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Michigan should each receive 10 
per cent. on the amount of lands thereafter to be 
sold in said States, respectively. lia'so gave to each 
of said States an amountof land which, when add- 
ed to what they had already received, made five 
hundred thousand acres to each; and it further pro- 
vided that each new State thereafter to be admitted 
should receive the same amount. 

Tennessee, in these provisions, was left out. She 
had, at her own expense, perfected titles to an im- 
mense amount of Jand lying within her borders, 
under the compact between herand North Carolina 
and the General Government. She had borne all 
the difficulties and burdens incident to the settle- 
ment and improvement of a new State, and yet 
had not received her equal share of favors in the 
way of donations for schools, colleges, internal im- 
provements, &c. I thought, therefore, she ought 
to be enrolled among the special beneficiaries un- 
der the bill. . Accordingly, t offered an amendment 
in the Commitiee of the Whole, providing for the 
release of the amount of lands yet undisposed of by 


the Government, lying within her limits, and pro- 
viding, also, for additional benefits to occupants 
south and west of the congressional reservation 


line. It seemed to me clear that this amendment 
ought to prevail. My colleagues, without distinc- 
ticn of party, thought with me, and voted for it. 
Bat it did not succeed. I voted against the bill, be- 
hieving that, if it failed on the first trial, on a recon- 
sideration (which was certain to take place) the 
amendments I desired wouldprevail. But it passed 
@vithout ny vote. On its return from the Senate, I 
voted against Jaying it on the table, and in favor of 
the amendments. 

But, sir, a very different question is now present- 
ed, It is proposed to repeal or suspend the distri- 
bution bill, except so far as concerns the five hun- 
dred thousand acres going to each of the new 
States I have enumerated, and to each of such 
new States as may hereafiler be admitted. These 
enormous benefits conferred on these States are to 
stand as a “bribe” to them, while the benefits 
granted to other States are to be repealed. Is this 
fair? Isitjust? Can any one in his plain senses, 
uninfluenced by local interests or party prejudices, 
vote for it in this shape ? 

And yet, sir, notwithstanding this palpable in- 
justice, it 1s the direct operation of every proposi- 
tion that has been made to repeal or suspend the 
law. This very equality is used as an argument 
to influence the action of these nine States. It is 
said to them that they should certainly feel no op- 

sition to repeal or suspension, since it would 
eave each of them in possession of five hundred 
thousand acres of the public domain, and restore 
the balance to the political market, where they might 
be still more benefited by some new disposition of 
it. The ideas of cession of these ile lane to 
the States in which they lie, and of other local ben- 
efits, have been held up before the imagination, and 
offered as powerful motives to these States. 

Sir, I am fully convinced that these lands should 
be iaken off the political chess-board at Washington. 
They have furnished funds for games of ambition 
long enough. They should goto the States, and 
this Government should support itself by resources 
drawn from cusioms. This, while it gives rest to 
this long-agivared question, will also give stability 
tothe revenue, and, insome degree, prevent inju- 
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rious fluctuations, As a fund for revenue, it is ex- 
tremely uncertain—always changing with thetimes. 
When times are hard, and revenue is especially 
needed, this fand yields but little; and when times 
are flush, and the imposts yield abundantly, then 
this land fund is unnecessary. With this view of 
the subject, I need not add that, when this question 
comes up, I shall vote against the repeal; or, what 
I consider the same thing in its consequences, the 
suspension of the distribution law. 

Mr. Chairman, time will only allow me to touch 
one other leading topic connected with the provis- 
ions of the bill under discussion; and even this I 
must pass more hastily than I desire. 

The Legislature of Tennessee has declared an 
vpinion in favor of protecting our tobacco inter- 
ests against the improper restrictions and duties 
imposed by foreign legislation, and called the 
attention of my colleagues and myself especially 
to this subject. The preamble tothe resolutions of 
the Legislature recites that— 

“Whereas, in the opinion of this General Assembly, wisdom 
and sound policy tequire that the peculiar interests of all the 
laboring classes of society, but more especially the agricultural 
industry and enterprise of the country, should be protected and 
encouraged, to the utmost practicable extent, by properand ju- 
dicious legislation: And whereas the State of Tennessee is, and 
must continue to be, from the very natureo! her soil and cli- 
mate, agricultural in her leading pursuits, and can alone look 
with strong hopes and confidence of success to her agricultural 
resources for the principal elements of social compact, indivi- 
dual wealth, and permanent prosperity: And whereas her en- 
terprising and industrious population is becoming extensively 
engaged in the culture of tobacco, as the leading and most val- 
uable ofall her agricultural staples’ And whereas this product 
of American growth, on entering the ports of almost every 
power or country to which it is exported, is subjected to un- 
reasonable and enormous duties and restricuions, amounting, in 
many of those countries, almost to prehibition:” 

* * * * * * 


We are then called on, by several resolutions, 
to use our “utmost influence and exertions for the 
adoption of such measures” as in our opinion ma 
be most likely to “result in relief to this great agri- 
cultural interest of a large portion of the American 
people, by the speedy removal of existing restraints, 
or the reduction of present high duties on American 
tabacco entering foreign ports, to a fair revenue 
standard.” 

Two modes of accomplishing this object are then 
suggested. First, negotiation, as the best mode, if 
practicable; secondly, and as a consequence of the 
failure ofthe first, a resort to a system of counter- 
vailing duties. 

These resolutions were referred to the commit- 
tee of which my colleague [Mr. A. V. Brown] isa 
distinguished member; and I must be permitted to 
say, that it was matter of surprise to me, that 
neither in the very able speech he has favored us 
with on this floor, nor in the report of himself and 
others from that committee, has this subject once 
been alludedto. The resolutions, if | mistake not, 
were introduced into the Legislature by a distin- 
guished political friend of his; and, from the im- 
portance of the subject, and the deep interest in it 
maniiested by Tennessee in this solemn act of the 
Legislature, | hoped it would command his special 
consideration. Whether in these resolutions he 
saw anything at war with any of bis favorite polit- 
ical theories, or not, I will pot venture to say. But 
I must express my regret that he had not turned bis 
attention to the subject. 

For many years the heavy and oppressive du- 
ties and restrictions of foreign Governments on 
tobacco, and other agricultural products of the 
United States, have been the subject of complaint 
and negotiation. Our oe ministers have again 
and again been charged with special orders to press, 
with every possible energy, all the arguments and 
motives that might induce foreign Governments 
to remove these heavy burdens thrown by their 
legislation on the productions of American ‘soil. 
Our ministers have not been wanting in either en- 
ergy or talent. They have pressed every argu- 
ment—every motive in their power to present; but 
they have tailed-entirely failed. All now seem to 
yield to the conviction, produced by these unavail- 
ing efforts, that further negotiation is useless, un- 
less Congress shall, by countervailing legislation, 
bring home to the Governments of Europe the 
powerful motives of self-interest. Our Jate min- 
isters to Great Britain and France have both ex- 
pressed this conviction, and I have heard no one 
express a different opinion. We must, therefore, 
decide on what course we shall take. Negotia- 
tion has failed; and countervailing duties must 
come next, unless we consent to surrender the pro- 
ductions of American labor and American soil to 
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the exha isting and destroying rapacity of foreign 
legistation. This we cannot, we dare not do, 

The power of Congress to la countervailin 
duties isclear. Even those who deny the power to 
lay duties, with a view to home protection, admit 
that, under the power to regulate commerce we 
may lay duties with a view of meeting and con. 
tervailing restrictive measures of foreign Govern. 
ments, operating on our productions taken to fop. 
eign markets. We have not only the power to dy 
this, but the exercise of this power often becomes 
indispensably necessary. For this, I have high 
authority. Mr. Jefferson, in his report to the 
House of Representatives, on the commerce of the 
United States, in 1793, says: 

“The following principles, being founded in reciprocity 
pear perfecly just, and to offer no cause of complaint to any 
nation. Whena nation imposes high duties on our rodue. 
tions, or prohibits them altogether, it may be proper or usto 
do the same by theirs; firs! burdening or excluding those pro- 
ductions which they bring here in competition with our ow, 
of the same kind; selecting next such manufactures as we take 
from them in greatest quantity, and which, at the same time, 
we could soonest furnish to ourselves, or obtain from other 
countries; imposing on them duties, lighter at first, but heay 
and heavier afterwards, as other channels of supply open.” 

Again, he says: 

“Butshould any nation, contrary to our wishes, suppose jt 
may better find its advantage by continuing its system of pro. 
bibitions, duties, and regulations, it behooves us to protect our 
citizens, theircommerce and navigation, by counter prohibj. 
tions, duties, and regulations also. Free commerce and nay. 
igation are not to be given in exchange for restrictions and 
vexations; nor are they likely to produce a relaxation of them.” 

He adds: 

“It is true, we must expect some inconvenience in practics 
from the establishment of dis¢riminating duties. But in this 
as in so many other cases, we are left tochoose between two 
evils. These inconveniences are noshing, when weighed againg 
the loss of wealth and loss of force which will follow our per. 
severance in the plan of indiscrimination. When once it shail be 
perceived that we are either in the system, orin the habit of 
giving equal advantages to those who extinguish our commerce 
and navigation by duties and prohibitions, as to those who 
treat both with liberality and justice, liberality.and justice wili 
be converted by ail intoduties and prohibitions. Itis nottothe 
moderation and justice of others we are to trust for fair and 
equal access to market with our preductions, or for ovr due 
share in the transportation of them; but to our own means of 
independence, and the firm will to use them. Nor do the in- 
conveniences of discrimination merit consideration. Not one 
of the nations before mentioned—perhaps not a commercial na: 
tion on earth is without them. In our case, one distinction 
alone will suffice: thatis to say, between nations who favor our 
productions an# navigation, and those who do not favor them. 
One set of moderate duties (say the present) for the first, anda 
fixed advance on these as to some articles, and prohibitiongas 
to others for the last.” 


Similar views were strongly expressed by Mr. 
Madison, in his resolutions imtroduced into the 
House of Representatives in 1794. In his powerful 
argument on these resolutions, he not only contends 
for the clear existence of the power to Jay counter. 
vailing duties, but urges the necessity of its exer- 
cise. He speaks of this as among the most power- 
ful motives for the adoption of the Federal Const: 
tution—that the States, having themselves confiic- 
ing views, and sometimes conflicting interests, 
could not always unite in a system best calculated 
to counteract foreign legislation and protect the 

roducts and commerce of the States; and that 
ence a powerful argument was adduced in favor 
of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, by 
which this important and necessary attribute of sov- 
ereignty would be confided toa common head, that 
would Jook steadily and with equal eye to the wel- 
fare ofall the members ofthe confederacy. 

With these great luminaries along my pathway, 
{ feelsafe in arriving at the conclusion that we 
have not only the power of laying countervailit 
or retaliatory duties, but that, when exercised wi 
proper caution and discrimination, it may produce 
the most happy results. 

The proper exercise of this power looks to 00 
mean or selfish ends, but counteracts the selfish 

urposes of others. Its views are enlarged, and is 
anguage magnanimous and liberal. It says toall 
the nations of the earth, that we propose to throw 
down ail barriers and restrictions, and let com 
merce flow round the world in uninterrupted chat 
nels. But if you will not do this—if you will, fot 
selfish ends, erect barriers to prevent the free im 
portation of the productions of our soil and labor, 
then we say “free commerce and navigation 
not to be given in exchange for restrictions and 
vexations.” We will impose on your commeict 
the same chains which you have forged for our 

Mr. Chairman, what is free trade? Does ite 
sist of freedom on both sides, or on one o0’y' 
Kentucky and Tennessee lie side by side; \™ 
former raises hemp, the latter cotton. Suppo 
(the constitutional provision being out of the ¥4! 
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Kentucky were to lay a any of three dollars on 
every bale of cotton sold in Kentucky, while Ten- 

jaid no duty on Kentucky hemp: would 
this be free trade? Would Tennessee think so? So 
it isof this Government acting for all the States. 
If foreign Governments lay restrictions, and we do 
pot, the burdens are all on one side, and free trade 
on the other. Surely noone is in favor of this kind 
of free trade! Equality among individuals is es- 
sential to civil liberty; and equality among nations 
js essential tonaitonalindependence. ‘True equal- 
jty consists 1n all being free, or else none. 

Sir, I have said if all Governments would adopt 
free trade as a system common to all, and all ports 
were thrown open to the free commerce of all na- 
tions, it might work well. But, then, this is not the 
case, and probably never will be. As long as na- 
tions are ambitious and proud of national wealth 
or glory, they will struggle with each other in 
peace for superiority in commerce, and in war for 
superiority in arms. 

This brings me to the consideration of the facts 
jn regard to the subject I am now particularly dis- 
cussing. What are the duties and restrictions 
placed by foreign Governments on this great Ameri- 
can staple—tobacco ? 

The late letter of the Secretary, in relation to 
this important subject, with the accompanying 
documents, has furnished much valuable infor- 
mation on this important interest. This document 
Ihave circulated among my constituents as far as 
jthas been in my power—not because I approved 
all the theories contained in it, especially in certain 
jetters appended thereto, but because it contained 
many important facts from which an inteiligent 
community might draw their own conclusions. It 
js not my purpose to go into a review of all these 
factsnow. ‘Time will not allow it; besides, they 
are in the hands of my constituents, who will ex- 
amine for themselves. But I must be allowed to 
allude to one leading and important consideration 
suggested, not only by this document, but sustained 
by the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and other public evidences worthy of the highest 
credit. And here I will take the liberty of avail- 
ing myself of the benefit of a statement, drawn 
from public documents to which I have referred, 
made by my friend from Kentucky, {[Mr. Trp- 
terT,] who has given great attention to the sub- 
ject. The statement | take from a public document 
reported to this House. After reviewing the ine- 
quality in the duties and restrictions between this 
and other countries generally, he adds— 

“But, great and unjust as this inequality is on 
the total amount of exportations from the United 
States, it becomes still more startling in its mani- 
fest injustice when examined as to a particular 
export—the staple, to a great extent, of several par- 
ticular States. Unmanufactured tobacco pays in 
Great Britain, since the 15th of May, 1840, a duty 
of 75 cents per pound, or upwards of 1,250 per cent., 
valuing the pound of tobacco at 6 cents; in Austria, 
within a fraction of 60 cents per pound, or 1,000 per 
cent.; in Prussia, 304 cents per pound, or upwards 
of 500 per cent.; and France levies, by her regie, 
of indirect duty, about $1 per pound, or 1,6663 per 
cent. 

“From the best calculation I could make, which 
is too voluminous to go into this communication, 
the different nations enumerated in table No. 3, 
excluding Russia, Prussia, and Portugal, for which 
I have not completed the calculations, for want of 
tume— 

On this amount of average annual 

value of tobacco shipped from the 

United States, for the years 1839 

and 1840, to wit, on ” 
There is levied by other European na- 

tions an annual tax of - 


$9,225,145 
32,463,540 


Showing the amount for which Amer- 

ican tobacco selJs in Europe, ex- 

clusive of freight, and other charges 

except duties, to be - - - 41,688,685 
Of which foreign Governments retain upwards of 
three-fourths, and the tobacco-planters receive less 
than one-fourth.” 

Here is a startling fact before us. The produ- 
cers or growers of tobacco are receiving less than 
one-fourth of what this great American staple sells 
for in foreign markets! Three-fourths of the 
whole amount goes into the treasuries of Europe ! 

It has been argued (but it seemed to me with 
not much confidence in the correctness of the posi- 
ion) that, if foreign Governments were to reduce 
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these enormous duties, it wauld not, in the end, ma- 
terially benefit tobacco-planters ; that, as the price 
of tobacco is chiefly governed by the principles of 
supply and demand, and although a redaction of 
duties might increase the demand, there would be 
a corresponding increase of supply, and conse- 
quently the price not be very materially raised. 

This position is made up of truth and error—the 
latter having se far the preponderance as to make 
the whole conclusion erroneous. It is not denied 
that the price of tobacco is materially influenced 
by the relations of supply and demand. But this 
is also true of cotton, sugar, rice, wheat, and almost 
everything else. So that the same position which 
proves that high foreign duties do not injure the 
tobacco interest, will also prove them not to be in- 
jurious if laid on any of the other great produc- 
tions of American soil—a conclnsion to which, I 
apprehend, no one would willingly trust his repu- 
tation. 

That the reduction of foreign duties would great- 
ly increase the foreign demand for tobacco, cannot 
be successfully controverted. I have for this the 
authority of one of the most accurate and popular 
commercial writers of Great Britain. Mr. McCul- 
Joch, in speaking of Great Britain and Ireland, 
says: 

“There are sufficient grounds for thinking that the consump. 
tion would have been at least one-fourth part greater had the 
duty been less. But (he adds) whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the influence of the duty in Great Britain, there 
can be none as to its influence in Ireland. The subjoined table 
shows that, during the five years ending with 1798, when the 
duty was eight peace a pound. the annual average consumption 


of duty-paid tobacco wae 7.337.217 ibs, Since 1798, the popu- 


lation of freland has been more than doubled; and yet, during 
the five years ending with 1833, when the duty was three shil- 
lings per pound, the annual average copsumption has been 
only about 4,266,000 Ibs.; which, making allowance for the in- 
crease of population, shows that the consumption has sunk to 
little more than a fourth part of what it amounted to at the 
former period.” 

This high authority shows that these enormous 
duties have reduced the consumption of tobacco at 
least one-fourth in Great Britain, and nearly three- 
fourths in Ireland. The difference between the 
two countries grows out of the difference in the 
character of the population—lIreland being the least 
able to bear the increase of price consequent upon 
the increase of duties. And this seems true of 
other countries of Europe: the poor are excluded 
from the use of tobacco, while it is only retained 
as a luxury by the rich. 

Now, sir, reduce these duties so as to leave to- 
bacco accessible to all classes of society, and the 
average European demand, I think it safe to con- 
clude, will be increased to double what it now is. 
Will this have no favorable influence on this great 
American staple? 


But it is contended that increased price, which 
would otherwise spring from increased demand, 
will be kept down by increased production. This 
argument, I have shown, proves too much, and is, 
therefore, erroneous. It is the better opinion, and 
now generally admitted as true, that import duties 
operate as a divided burden—falling in part on the 
consumer, and in part on the producer. If so, it 
follows, of course, that the removal or reduction of 
these duties must confer a corresponding benefit on 
both: that is, as the duty is an injury to both, the 
removal or reduction of it will be a benefit to both. 
In this way, then, it seems clear that an important 
advantage will accrue to the growers of tobacco. 

But suppose it true that the increased price re- 
sulting from the removal or reduction of foreign 
duties should bring additional labor into the pro- 
duction of tobacco, and thereby increase the supply: 
still the South and West would be greatly benefiied. 
@ This increased labor would not be brought into 
the growth of this staple until there was in fact an 
increase of price; and it is wholly improbable that 
there would be abstracted from other pursuits, and 
brought into this, such an amount of labor as to 
keep the supply so great as to prevent a material 
advance in prices. 

If additional labor is engaged in the growth of 
tobacco, in the same proportion will that em- 
ployed in other Southern and Western products 
be decreased. There is an over supply of all the 
great staples of cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice, 
resulting in decreased prices. Whatever labor, 
therefore, you add to the growth of tobacco, is 
taken, in whole or in part, from one or the other 
of these interests; and, consequently, will decrease 
the over production, and increase the prices of 
all. On the contrary, if you allow the great to- 
bacco interest to go down, as you certainly will, 


| 
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unless a helping hand is extended for its relief, 
into what field will all the labor now employed 
in the growth of this staple be turned? Will it 
not te in part, if not wholly, employed in that of 
cotton, or sugar, or rice? 


So it is of all these great interests. About forty 
thousand hands are employed in the production of 
sugar. Break down this interest, and where will 
these forty thousand hands be employed? Wii 
they not chiefly be turned to cotton and rice? 
Will it not result in an increased over production 
of these staples, and a consequent reduction of 
prices? 


‘The truth is, sir, there is a chord of sympathy, 
running through and connecting these great inter- 
ests, which can nowhere be touched without being 
felt by all. The God of nature has created this 
sympathy, and impressed laws upon it, in the ar- 
rangement of soil and climate, as immutable as the 
relative positions of the earth. If, then, you in- 
crease the demand for any one of these staples, 
you incidentally benefit all. In fact, the beneht is 
not confined exclusively to any section of country. 
As we are one people, bound together by a com- 
mon sympathy, and driving to one common destiny 
of good or ot evil, whatever will add to the value of 
any of the exports of any portion of this great con- 
federacy, will result in common tenefit to al). It 
will increase the aggregate of our exports, and en- 
able us, in some degree, to turn back the mighty 
current which now, so unhappily for us, throws the 
balance of trade in favor of Europe. 

Entertaining these views on the subject of the 
great tobacco interest, when the question comes up 
on the details of the bill, 1 intend voting for the 
amendment proposed by my friend from Kentucky, 
{[Mr. Tripcerr.} This amendment aims at protect- 
ing our tobacco from the enormous duties and re- 
strictions imposed on it by foreign legislation. It is 
designed to make it the interest of foreign Govern- 
ments to take these duties and restrictions off, or at 
least to reduce them down to a reasonable standard. 
I hope it willsucceed. There is much reason to exe 
pect it will have the desired effect; and therefore, in 
my judgment, it ought to be adopted. 

My constituents have a deep interest in this ques- 
tion. Their climate, if not their soil, in the epiaion 
of those better qualified to judge of such matters 
than myself, is better suited to tobacco than cotton. 
If, therefore, tobacco can be placed on a footing to 
command a reasonable reward for the labor em- 
ployed in its production, my constituents will make 
it their principal staple; at least it will present them 
with an opportunity of making a safe trial of the 
experiment. 

ut I must conclude. In the o 
was not the time to discuss details. But I hope I 
will be pardoned in a genera] remark in comtlu- 
sion on the subject. We differ on this floor perhaps 
less in regard to the general principles we lay 
down, than we do in the application of these prin- 
ciples. When we enter on the details of this bill, I 
shall do it with a spirit of concession and compro- 
mise; keeping, however, steadily in view the gen- 
eral principles I have laid down as a guide for my- 
self. Iwill yield much on the details; but I cannot 
yield all. Ina word, if, when the bill goes through 
the ordeal that awaits it in this committee, it shall 
come out as nearly equal, in the burdens and bene- 
fits it imposes and confers, as could reasonably be 
expected, it shall receive my most hearty support. 
If,on the contrary, it should, in my judgment, want 
this equality, then my vote will be given according 
to the lights that will then be before me. 


ning I said this 





SPEECH OF MR. STANLY, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


In the House a presences March 17, 1842. 
Defending the Whig party from the charge of in- 
creasing the expenditures of Government. 


Mr. STANLY said: I should nut be disposed, 
Mr, Chairman, to occupy the attention of the com- 
mittee, if I had seen any disposition manifested by 
any member to obtain the floor. It is a rare oc- 
currence that there were not several members en- 
deavoring to catch the eye of the chairman; what 
has happened to check that insatiable, unsparin, 
desire-of talking, which “rules the hour” here, 
cannot imagine. But I am solicitous not to inter- 
fere with any member of the minority here who 
desires to speak; and if any one of them wishes to 
have an opportunity, 1 will most cheerfully yield 
the floor. If any one of the self-styled Democrats 
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is ready to — roundless accusations against 
the Whig party, I should be glad to hear him, for 
I wish to have a better excuse, a little more provo- 
cation than has yet been furnished; for I shall not 
be justified before the public in consuming time, by 
replying to what we have just heard. 

Well, sir, as no one will claim the floor, I must 
needs go on to say a word in defence of the Whigs 
against charges heretofore made, and just now 
again paraded forth, for the hundredth time. To 
make my remarks in order, [ say I wish to reply to 
what has been said by the member from Pennsyl- 
vania,{[Mr. C. Brown.] 

This gentleman, after dwelling upon the great 
increase of expenditures under a Whig Adminis- 
tration, (to which I will reply before I take my seat,) 
has talked a good deal about responsibility; and has, 
with an air of triumph, asked the Whig party when 
they were willing to take the responsibility of the 
acts of the present Administration? It is with much 
reluctance I can bring myself to say anything of 
this Administration, because Mr. Tyler has, by his 
unworthy conduct, lost the confidence of his friends, 
and is no longer regarded, by any honest Whig, as 
the head of the Whig party. Tobe a Tyler man is 
now become a matier of reproach; and, while I 
hold myself bound to sustain the acts of the Admin- 
istration when they are right, for the sake of the 
country, as a matter of duty, yet there is only one 
condition, as a member of the Whig party, on 
which Lean consent to defend the Tyler adminis- 
tration; that condition is, that Mr. Tyler should dis- 

rove the charges published to the world by the 
fate Secretary of the Treasury, [Mr. Ewing.| Let 
him show them to be untrue, and I willgive him the 
support, by night and by day, of all such capacity 
and energies as | possess. 

And, while speaking of this, I shall be glad to 
be informed by the gentleman from the Norfolk 
district, (Mr. Matvory,] whether he had said that 
the President had authorized him to pronounce that 
the charges made against Mr. Tyler by Mr, Ew- 
ing, at the extra session, were false? 

Mr. Matvory said, in reply, that he did not rec- 
ognise any right onthe part of the gentleman from 
orth Carolina [Mr. Sraniy] to catechise him on 
this floor for occurrences elsewhere. He would 
always be found ready to respond, when that ques- 
tion was propounded to him in a proper way, and 
by the proper person.] 

Mr. Sranty said, | do not claim the right to 
ecatechise the gentleman from Virginia, but I con- 
ceived that he could have no objection to answer- 
ing such a question propounded by any one. _ I 
referred to what I understood was a public dec- 
jaration, in a public place, which had been in 
several newspapers. I had not imagined that the 
gentleman from Virginia would have declined an- 
swering such a question, 


But let that pass. From the high, unimpeach- 
ed, and unimpeachable character of Mr. Ewing, if 
there was no other proof, I shail take his pub- 
lished statement to be correct, until the President, 
or the Vice President, or acting President, or 
whatever he is—I mean John Tyler—shall disprove 
it. And, until this is done, I shall hold myself 
as a Whig;—I consider the Whig party as no 
longer bound to support, or responsible for the acts 
and doings of this Administration; for, never since 
parties were known--never in the*history of any 
civilized government--was a party treaied with 
such treachery and ingratitude as this Whig party 
has been Never has any man in high station 
treated himself so injuriously as Mr..‘Tyler has. 
When Congress met at the extra session} the Whigs 
were animated by the kindest feelings towards 
Mr. Tyler. His name had been inscribed on our 
banners with the glorious, heart-thrilling name of 
“Old Tippecanoe.” Knowing little of his politi- 
eal history in his own State, we thought him 
sound-hearted andtrue. He had professed to be in 
favor ot our leading measures. ith the mighty 
effort of 1840, the people, disgusted with the mal- 
practices of the late Van Buren party, and con- 
fiding in the well-tried honesty and patriotism of 
General Harrison, had elected him as Vice Presi- 
dent. We had nothing to gain by differing with 
him. ‘Phe country demanded our vigorous efforts 
to redeem our suffering fellow-citizens from Yuin, 
We thought Mr. Tyler, favoring the one-term 
principle, could have no motive for quarrelling with 
nis friends. But, alas! how sadly mistaken we 
were! Instead of determining to relieve the peo- 
ple—to restore our blasted prosperity—to reanimate 
mndustry—he listened to the deluding whisperings 





of a deceitful ambitivn, suddenly entertained the 
vain and ridiculous thought that he could so use 
the patronage of the Government as to make him- 
self popular, and secure a re-election! 


He commenced to pay court to his former ene- 
mies. They saw he was weak, and determined to 
use him to the injury of his old friends. By what 
arts, devices, a promises, they succeeded, is not 
known; but, when they tell us he is our President, 
we repel it. Wedisown him. He has joined his 
idols. We say to his new allies, “You have se- 
duced him from his friends; you have instilled sus- 
mecca Wg his mind against those who would have 

sen his best supporters, and you are now wooing 
him here every day. On your heads be the conse- 
quences of his measures.” 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania then pro- 
ceeded to arraign the Whigs for the large estimates 
submitted by the present Cabinet, especially the es- 
timates for the increase of the navy. Agreed, say 
the Whigs. We censure them also. We have 
nothing to do withthe TylerCabinet. Our friends 
are not in favor, we are no longer responsible for 
any of the acts of this Cabinet. 

(Some gentleman here asked, “ What are you 
responsible for, then ?] 

« Mr.S. I will tell gentlemen what we are an- 
swerable for: we are answerable for all that was 
done while we had a Whig President. We hold 
ourselves accountable for the acts of the extra ses- 
sion. Yes, for all the appropriations then made, 
even for that of which so much political capital had 


| been attempted to be made, (to the shame of those 


making the attempt)—he meant the grant made tu 
Mrs. Harrison. Yes, I thought it right at thetime, 
and still think it was right. That man must place 
a low estimate upon American feeling and patriot- 
ism, who expects the people to find fault with that 
act. The gentleman laughed triumphantly at what 
he fancied were the divisions of the Whigs, and 
talked about the “fragments of the Whig pasty.” 
Where are the fragments of the Whig party? They 
are what is called here “the members of the corpo- 
ral’s guard.” I know of no other fragments but 
these. Let not gentlemen refer to some of the re- 
cent elections as affording any evidence that the 
Whig party isoverthrown. No, sir; in every State, 
as far as [ can learn, where our opponents have 
triumphed, it has been because the Whigs, angry 
that we seemed to recognise Mr. Tyler as a Whig, 
refused to vote, We were beaten, not because our 
enemies brought more votes tothe polls—not be- 
cause their strength had increased—but owing to our 
indifference—we brought to the polls fewer votes, 
by thousands, than we did Jast fall. There are no 
fragments in North Carolina; I know of none in all 
the broad expanse of the Union, from Maine to 
Louisiana. The true fragments, the only frag- 
ments, are to be found at the two extremities of 
Pennsylvania avenue—the President at one end, 
and his guard at the other. No. The American 
people may hereafter, if we fail in our promises, 
make fragments of the Whi party; but the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and his friends, with the 
mighty aid of the corporal’s guard, cannot do it. 
The American people are not quite so capricious 
and unreasonable. The Whigs have violated no 
promises, changed no principles, nor neglected to 
perform any duty that they have had the ability to 
perform. 

The Whigs sailed under the same flag now as 
they had before the lamented Harrison was taken 
from them; and, as soon as they could cut loose 
from treason and perfidy, they would continue the 
same successful and triumphant voyage. But, un- 
til President Tyler should return to his first love, 
(or his second or his third love, whichever it might 
bes) until he refused his ear to the whisperings of 
self-interested flatterers; until he discarded hypo- 
crites from his confidence, (of course, he referred 
to no one in that House—of course, there were no 
hypocrites there;) until he should remove incom- 
petent men from office,--the Whigs disclaimed re- 
sponsibility on his account. I do not mean here to 
be misunderstood. I do not advocate persecution, 
and indiscriminate removal of all political oppo- 
nents; far from it. On the contrary, I oppose and 
denounce it, and always have. I consider the 
maxim of the New York Van Buren school—that 
“to the victors belong the spoils”—as the most 
abominable and detestable of all corrupt sentiments 
ever avowed by a rabid party politician. It was a 
villanous, an atrocious war-cry. God forbid that I 
ever should sanction such a principle. On the 
contrary, I have myself saved more than one po- 
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litical opponent fiom removal—and that, to the det. 
riment of my own friends. But that was not jp. 
consistent with the doctrine that incompetent or yp. 
faithful public agents should be removed from of. 
fice. Much had been said about the First Auditor. 
and who was Jesse Miller? The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Irwin] had, a few days since, 
pronounced his eulogy. 


[Here the Chair interfered, and reminded Mr. §, 
that it was notin order to refer to a debate which 
had taken place on a different bill.] 

Mr. Sranty. Ido not mean to refer to that de. 
bate. lam but pursuing the argument, to show why 
I do not feel willing to become responsible for Mr, 
Tyler’s conduct, and to assign, as a reason, that he 
has kept men in office who were violent partisans, 
and whom a committee of this House had reported 
as guilty of gross negligence of duty. I am wil- 
ling to admit that Fesse Miller is an amiable man, 
I have no acquaintance with him; I know him only 
as one of the officers referred to in the report of 
the Swartwout investigating committee, 

{The Chair again interrupted and called Mr. §. 
to order. | 

Mr. S. said he had great respect for the Chair, 
{Mr. Brices of Repennyen and would not in- 
tentionally violate the rules. I will waive the sub- 
ject. As they say in Kentucky, I will not now 
“give them Jesse,” as it seems to beso painful. I 
return to the point, and say, I will not held re. 
sponsible for Mr. Tyler’s administration till he has 
dismissed unfaithful, and incompetent, and cor- 
rupt men. There are men now in office who, 
when General Harrison was first nominated, did 
nothing but laugh and sneer, and talked about a 
pension of $1,000 and a barrel of hard cider; but as 
soon as they saw the flame spreading through the 
country, and threatening to consume them and their 
spoils, nothing was to be heard of but clubs of office- 
holders—Extra Globes—attempts to prove that Har- 
rison had sold white men as slaves—was a coward. 
Did gentlemen talk of humbuggery? 

Here the Chair once more called Mr. S. to order, 

Mr. Gentry. What! does the Chair decide that 
humbuggery is not in order here? [Loud laughter.} 

Mr. Sranty remonstrated. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Brown] had, while he was on 
the floor, crowed like a bantum chicken on a fence, 
over the fragments of the Whig party, and their 
wasteful appropriations: was it not in order to re- 
ply to him? 

Mr. Howumes of South Carolina rose, and said he 
was opposed to this tee-totalism in the House, and 
hoped the chairman would not be quite so rigid in 
administering the rules. 


Mr. Sranuy. I concur with the honorable gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. Though I look with 
heartfelt pleasure at the success of the temperance 
cause, I do not like tee-totalism in everything; and 
if the Chairman will allow me to say it, while on 
this subject, I have the utmost abhorrence and de- 
testation of the Congressional Temperance Society, 
as here organized. It is a villanous compound, 
an abominable amalgamation of “high born” Vir- 
ginia abstractionists with abolitionists. Some of the 
abstractionists love notoriety more than they hate 
intemperance. . 

-But, with the indulgence of the Chair, 1 wish to 
carry the war into Africa; if permitted, I will cut 
the comb of this bantum fowl, who is crowing with 
more exultation than any one of his party for a 
year past. I wished to make but a single remark 
ofthe men now in office who had aided in distrib- 
wr Extra Globes. 

{The Chair reminded Mr. S. that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania had spoken only of the expendi- 
tures of the Administration, and it was not in order 
to transcend that subject in reply. 

Mr. Borts here moved that Mr. S. be allowed to 
proceed. The Chair submitted the question to the 
committee, and Mr. S. was allowed to proceed.] 

I thank the committee for their kindness, and 
promise not to abuse it. I will be brief, and will 
not trespass on the rules, if I can avoidit. I wish 
only to reply to remarks just made. 

Now, sir, I repeat, that there are men now in 
oftice--high, epee lucrative offices, too-- 
who were indefatigable, during the year 1540, in 
franking Extra Globes, in disseminating handbills 
and pamphlets, containing certificates that General 
Harrison was a coward, and had approved a law 
to sell white men as slaves! Gentlemen talk of 
Whig humbuggery! When did the. Whig party 
so shamefully violate all truth? when were they so 


. base as to attempt to humbug the people by such 
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ridiculous charges? Yes, there are inen in office 
whose rooms in the public buildings were constantly 
appropriated by the Van Buren office-holders for 
their places of meeting, in which they concocted, 
and franked in violation of law, slanderous charges 
against General Harrison. Such men onghit to be 
dismissed. Before we can be responsible for the 
acts of Mr. Tyler’s administration, he must dismiss 
corrupt and incompetent men from office. Broken 
down electioneering partisans had been putin office 
by Mr. Woodbury, and they had been thumbing 
over, with their greasy hands, the accounts of Gene- 
ral Harrison, to find matter for the Globe, until the 
accounts had almost been worn out. 

Instead of defending such men, gentlemen ought 
to hang their heads in shame, especially when some 
of them, afler opposing both General Harrison and 
Mr. Tyler, after vilifying and denouncing them, 
had, since the death of General Harrison, made 
their peace by surrendering, and professing a wil- 
lingness to support Mr. Tyler. Such men deserve 
the execration and contempt of both parties. 

Before I proceed to speak of the expenditures of 
the year 1841, and to demonstrate, to the satisfac- 
tion of every candid mind, that the Whig party are 
not responsible for these expenditures, I will call 
the attention of the House to unworthy attempts 
made by the late administration—most especially by 
the most distinguished of all blunderers that ever 
lived, Levi Woodbury—to deceive the people on 
this subject. I say, sir, that the Van Buren admin- 
istration found it necessary to induce the country 
to believe that they had reduced the expenditures. 
In order to practise this deception, to appear to be 
retrenching, there was a studied effort to postpone 
appropriations, to cut down estimates at the early 
part of session, and afterwards to write letters to 
committees calling for more money. The estimates 
were sent in at the commencement of the session; 
they went out in-public documents. The President 
boasted he had ordered them to be reduced. They 
knew these estimates were delusive. I will give 
facts to support my assertions. 

Let it be remembered the complaint now is, 
that the expenditures in 1841 are much greater 
than they were in 1840, the last year of Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration. I proceed now to show 
that this was the result of design, on the part of 
the Van Buren administration, that they might 
embarrass the Whigs, and be able to accuse them 
of increasing expenditures. 

The Secretary of the Treasury [Mr. Woodbury] 
estimated that the expenditures for the year 1841 
would amount to $19,050,000. 

But did the honest Mr. Woodbury make an 
estimate for expenditures in the Florida war, which 
was still going on? No, sir; this was altogether 
overlooked. I remember distinctly an able speech 
made by a gentleman second to no man then in this 
House in ability, and in a thorough comprehension 
of financial affairs, now in the Senate, [Mr. Evans 
of Maine,} in which he stated that on the 17th of 
December, 1840, (only ten days afier the estimates 
were sentin.) the Secretary of War applied to the 
Committee of Ways and Means for an appro- 
ptiation of more than two millions of dollars for 
the service, which the Secretary of War said was 
urgently demanded. The amount called for on 
the 17th December was $2,385,329 75. In No- 
vember, 1840, the Paymaster General informed 
the Secretary of War that more than $250,000 
were wanted for militia who served in 1840. The 
Secretary of War says: 


“This is now due, and the troops stand much in need of it. 
Justice to them requires that it should be paid to them at the 
earliest possible day.”” > 


Now this money was appropriated, and forms a 
partof the expenditures in 1841 now charged to 
us! Part of this amount was due, if I remember 
right, for the services of the “sedentary militia.” 
These troops were raised by the orders, or with 
the approbation, of the Secretary of War. I have 
an extract from the order of the commanding of- 
ficer in Florida, in which these troops were told 
to remain at home, and to “engage sedulously in 
the pursuit of their usual employments.”* And 





*Here is an extract from the order of the officer commanding 
the sedentary militia, dated 


“ TEADQUARTERS, Firoripa Bricape, 
Fout Macomb, Nov. 4, 1849. 
“The troops of this service will not at any time be ordered 
upon any active duty, nor will it occur during their term of 
service that they shall be ordered to march a greater distance 
than twenty five miles beyond the headquarters of the respec- 
tive companies, They will be directed to remain at their usual 
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this is one instance of the great reduction of ex- 
penditure made in 1840. This is one instance in 
which the late administration staved off their debts 
to be paid by the Whigs! Can gentlemen sup- 
pose the American people so destitute of good 
sense as to be thus misled?—so depraved as to ap- 
prove such conduct} 

Now let us take another instance, in which ap- 
propriations were postponed to 1841, which ought 
to be charged on 1840, 

In the report of the Quartermaster General, (No- 
vember 28, 1840-—-doc. H. R. No. 2, page 93, 2d 
session 26th Congress,) he says the appropriation 
for that year (1840) was not sufficient. “It will be 
remembered that, at the last session of Congress, 1 
presented an estimate for the service in Florida, of 
six hundred thousand dollars. That estimate I was 
required to modify and reduce one-half.” I remem- 
ber this well; we had some discussion on this re- 
duction at the time it took place. The facts were 
these: July 2d, 1840, General Jesup, the Quarter- 
master General, addressed a letter to Mr. Poinsett, 
submitting an estimate of the amount required to 
prosecute the Florida war during the year 1840, in 
which he asks for $600,000, (six hundred thousand 
dollars,) and says, “it would not be safe to ask for 
less.” Mr. Poinsett wrote to the Hon. John W. 
Jones, chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, on the 3d of July, 1840, transmitting this 
estimate, and requesting that “measures may be 
taken to procure an appropriation for the objects 
specified therein.” I procured a copy of these pa- 
pers, and have them still. General Jesup asked for 
$600,000; the pen was run through this sum, and 
$300,000--half the requisite amount--substituted. 
What a spectacle is here presented! The bill ask- 
ing appropriations for suppressing hostilities in 
Florida—making appropriation for the support of 
the army for the year 1841, chap. 29, page 50, of the 
laws of that session—had an appropriation for the 
Florida war, copied, word for word, from Jesup’s 
letter of 2d July, except in the amount. Why was 
he required to “modify and reduce the estimates?” 
Why did Mr. Poinsett direct him to reduce the es- 
timate which he had approved? Was it because the 
amount was not required? Not at all; for General 
Jesup said he could not ask for less, and he after- 
eel said it was not sufficient. The only answer, 
then, must be, that it became necessary for Mr. 
Poinsett’s political friends on the Committee of 
Ways and Means--it became necessary for them 
to aid the administration in practising this decep- 
tion upon the American people. The interests of 
the country were forgotten; the necessities of the 
army, militia, and suffering people in Florida, were 
overlooked, that the Van Buren party should ap- 
pear to be reducing expenditures in 1840, when the 
election was at hand, by postponing demands till 
the next year. What shameful, contemptible pol- 
icy, in men managing the affairs of a great nation! 
The foolish ostrich is said to hide its head when 
closely pursued, and thinks itself safe. Amidst the 
pitiless pelting of the storm in 1840, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s cabinet seem to have acted with as much wis- 
dom. If they were so lost to self-respect, they 
ought to have had more respect for the intelligence 
of the people. Now, let us see how this policy was 
pursued. In March, 1841, before the inauguration 
of General Harrison, while Mr. Van Buren was 
Presid-nt. and his party in power—yes, on the 3d 
day of March, 184], the last day of their exis‘- 
ence—an act was passed, making appropriations 
for the support of the army for the year 1841. 
(See acts of 2d session of the 26th Congress, chap. 
17, page 35.) One clause in this act is for pre- 
venting and suppressing hostilities in Florida; 
for transportation, hire of steamboats, &c., &c., 
“and fur arrearages in 1840, one million sixty-one 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen dollars!” And 
this amount (a large portion of which they refused 
to appropriate before the election) is to be charged 
as Whig expenditure in 1841. While upon this 
point, I will refer to one of the acts of the extra 
session. We appropriated then $297,213 92 “for 
arrearages of pay due Florida militia, commanded 
by Brigadier General Reid, for six months in the 
service of the United States, commencing Novem- 
ber, 1840, and terminating April, 1841.” Part of 








places of residence, and expected to engage sedulously in the 
pursuit of their usual employments Arms, ammunition, and 
medical attendance will be furnished to them. Subsistence to 
such as may want it; but it would be greatly preferabie that 
every such company furnish itself with every article necessary 
to establieh aud complete its organization.’’ 
Signed by , LEIGH READ, 
Brig. Gen, Florida Brigade, 
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this was for the sedentary militia, ~s for defend- 
ing their “hearth-stones,” (as Mr. Poinsett said,) I 
presume. : 

The same act (chap. 17, page 31, of the acts of the 
extra session, 27th Congress, approved September 
9, 1841) contains an appropriation fur arrearages 
due Florida militia called into service in 1840, 
$19,388 02. 

“For arrearages of pay due a battalion of Georgia 
militia, for serviee on the frontiers of Florida in 
1840 and 1841, $78,495 92. 

“For the Quartermaster’s department, the sum of 
$440,040, that being the amount required, in addi- 
tion to the amount appropriated at the last session 
of Congress.” 

So much for “arrearages” for the service in 
Florida, besides near half a million for the debts ot 
the Post Office Department. Now let us have ano- 
ther instance. I refer to the postponement of ex- 

enditures for fortifications. In 1840, when the 

hig party were calling the attention of the coun- 
try to the enormous increase of expenditures wn- 
der the administration of Mr. Van Buren, it be- 
came necessary to appear to retrench, whether any- 
thing was saved or not. 

In chapter 29, acts of the Ist session 26th Con- 
gress, approved 20th of July, 1840, section 3d, after 
appropriating a large amount, it is provided as fol- 
lows: 

“Sxo.3. And he it further enacted, That in case of a deficien- 
cy of receipts of revenue fiom cust-ms or landa, or other 
sources, or of a failure on the part of the late deposite banka, or 
of the Bank of the United States of Pennsylvania, to pay the 
debt due from them, or to become due in the course of the pree- 
ent year; or if, from any other cause, he means of the treasury 
shall not be sufficient to meet allthe appropriations made by 
Congresa, the President of the United States shall be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to postpone the expenditures under the fol 
lowing heals of appropriation, embraced in this act, viz: for 
barracks, quarters, and storehouses, &c., for the national armo- 
ries, for armament of fortifications, for the current expenses of 
the ordnance service, for ordnance stores aad supplies, for ar- 
senals, for repairs and improvement at the Springfield armory; 
for repairs and improvements at the Harpet’s Ferry armory; 
for the purchase of sal(petre and brimsione; for continuing the 
barrack, quarters, &c., at Fort Leavenworth, at Fort Wayne, 
at Fort Smith, at Plattsburg, and at Fort Jesup; or euch, or 60 
many ofthem, or such proportions of each, as in his judgment, 
after careful examination and inquiry, the condition of the 
treasury shall demand, and the publie interest will best permit: 
such postponements in each case to be merely temporary, or 
until the close of the next session of Congress, as the meane of 
the treasury and the prospect of accruing revenue shall warrent, 
and as shall be most in accordance with the public interests in- 
volved,” 

This was the last section of the army bill. A 
provision of like character was attached to the for- 
tification bill. 

This most extraordinary legislation not only ex- 
hibits the disgraceful state of our finances, but it 
shows the desperation to which the party were 
driven, when they consented to allow the President 
to electioneer with appropriations. Not pretend- 
ing to exercise their own judgment, they author- 
ized him to postpone, “such and so many’ as le 
thought proper, or such proportions, as his judg- 
ment should dictate! The last clause of the forti- 
fication bill concluded thus: “And all contracts en- 
tered into in pursuance of these appropriations, to 
be made subject to the conditions of this proviso.” 
This bill for the repairing and rebuilding certain 
fortifications, appropriated more than eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which the President was 
authorized to hold up, and aljure contractors to sup- 
port his administration. 

But to proceed tothe expenditures of this year. 
Was this appropriation suspended? Was the 
money expended in 1840, betore the Presidential 
election; or in 1841, after that election? It was 
expended in 1841, most of it, and is now charged 
as Whig extravagance. As I intend to make no 
charges without proof, I referto document No. 30, 
2d session 26th Congress, in answer to a resolution 
of this House, calling for information on this sub- 
ject. This document contains a statement fromthe 
Secretary of the Treasury to the President, and 
from the Secretary of War to the President; and 
upon the receipt of the latter, the President autbor- 
ized, on the 4th of August, 1840, the postponement of 
one million six hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
three hundred and seventeen dollars. 

On the 8th of November, 1840, when the election 
could not be influenced, the postponement was con- 
tinued no longer. I beg the House to remark one 
passage in the letter of Mr. Woodbury, which will 
satisfy any reasonable man that the Whigs are 
not accountable for all the expenditures of 1841. 

He says, “the President is authorized to posi- 
pone nearly ($2,200,000) two miliion two hundred 
thousand in all, Of that aggregate, however, noy 
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more than one half would, in the ordinary course 
of affairs, be expended within the present year.” 

If, in the “ ordinary course of affairs,” one-half 
only could be expended in 1840, of course the 
whole could not be expended, when the expendi- 
ture was only authorized on the 8 h of November, 
Probably, not a dollar of the suspended appropria- 
tion was expended until the year 1541. 

How was it as regards appropriations for the 
navy? The same studied system at deception was 
resorted to in this branch of the public service. 

By reference tothe report of the Navy Commis- 
sioners, Dec. 4, 1840, (Doc. No. — 2d sess, 26th 
Congress, page 409,) it will appear that the Com- 
missioners were not told to submit estimates of 
what was wanted for the service; but they were 
instructed that their estimates must not exceed a 
certain sum. It was necessary to submit low esti- 
mates for 1541, so that the Van Buren party could 
say, as they now do, youexpended more than was 
asked for. I quote the words of the report of the 
Navy Commissioners: “In exercising the discre- 
tion which is authorized, by your instructions, for 
the selection of objects and amounts of expenditure, 
to be proposed for the second and third general 
classes of expenditure, under the restriction that 
the whole estimate, exclusive of marines, shall not 
exceed five million twenty-five thousand dollars, 
($5,025,000,”) &c. If the wants of the navy had 
required ten millions; if ships had been in decay, 
rotting at our wharves, it was all the same to the 
Secretary. He did not allow the Commissioners to 
ask what was necessary; but restricted them to a 
certain amount, to the injury of the navy, and to 
throw on the Whigs the necessity of increasing 
appropriations, Under the “ restriction” referred 
to, only one hundred thousand ($100,000) could be 
allowed for the gradual increase of the navy; and 
the Commissioners say “this sum is much less than 
the annual average appropriations, for these pur- 
poses, for the last twenty-five years.” If I am 
rightly informed, for many years before this period 
Congress has appropriated half a million for the 
increase of the navy. Now let us see what this 
one hundred thousand dollars could do. 


By the same report, it will appear we were build- 
ing in 1840 four ships ot the line of the second class, 
seven frigates of the first class, and two steamers; 
and these steamers cost five hundred thousand dol- 
lars each! 


This paltry attempt at deception was practised 
in December, 1839, also, when the estimates were 
submitted, and it became necessary to hold out the 
appearance of retrenchment. The Commissioners, 
speaking of building a vessel authorized by a previ- 
ous law—say page 411 of the document just referred 
to, “ The department, as you may recollect, were 
only prevented from including this in the esti- 
mates for 1840, by the supposed necessity of limiting 
the estimates to a certain amount!” Thus it seems 
that an order was given to the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy to make moderate 
estimates, to postpone expenditures, to allow the 
country to be injured, that the party in power might 
seem to be practising economy. In thissame Doc. 
No. 2, page 441, it seems that the colonel command- 
ant of the marine corps wished an appropriation 
made for the purchase of sites and the erection of 
barracks. And what is done with this? Hear the 
Commissioners: “The amount asked by the colonel 
commandant of this corps, for this purpose, was 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, 
($175,000,) which, in accordance with your instruc- 
tions, was reduced to one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000) for the present year.” Now, sir, 1] have 
made no general assertions without proof. I have 
referred to documents coming from members of 
the late administration; and surely the proofs that 
I have adduced warrant me in saying that the his- 
tory of our Government can be searched in vain 
for another instance in which the President and 
his cabinet ever combined to deceive the people, 
to bring Congress into disrepute, and, by most un- 
worthy means, to injure the public service, for the 
vile purposes of party. 

It gives me pain to be forced to hold this picture 
to the gaze of the country; but justice demands 
that the veil should be torn away, and the people 
see how Mr. Van Buren and his friends are try- 
ing to deceive them. 

Another instance of deception in the estimates. 
I refer to the public buildings in this city. During 
the twelve years preceding 1841, the Post Office, 
Patent Office, and the Treasury building were de- 
prroyed by fire. Noone eversuspected Whigs of 
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being concerned in this. It became necessary to 
rebuild these offices. The Patent Office and the 
‘Treasury building were unfinished. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, (Mr. Woodbury,) in December, 
1839, submitted his estimates to Congress for these 
buildings. He asked, for the Treasury building, 
$51,000; for the Patent Office, $45,000. Was this 
enough? No. He informs us, in a note, that 
more is requisite; yet no larger amountis included 
in the estimates. And what was the result? Be- 
fore May, 1840, ihe money was,all exhausted, and, 
by permission of Mr. Van Buren, due-bills and cer- 
tifieates were issued to the workmen on the public 
buildings! Ofhce-holders were paid in gold and 
silver, but the laboring men were forced to take 
certificates or nothing, and then be shaved by 
brokers and banks. This transaction was ex- 
posed in a report from the Committee on Expen- 
ditures on the Public Buildings, No. 649, Ist ses- 
sion 26th Congress. They commenced to issue 
these certificates in October, 1889. In December, 
1839, Mr. Woodbury asked for $51,000 for . the 
Treasury building, and $45,000 for the Patent Of- 
fice, for 1840; and yet, before the month of May, 
1840, the amount of certificates issued on account 
of the Treasury building was $53,411 64}!! and 
for the Patent Office $43,365 68. I have a copy of 
a letter from the Commissioner of Public Buildings 
before me: 


“OPFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PuBLic BuILDINGs, 
April 16, 1840. 

‘* Sir: Thad the honor to reccive your letter of this date, and, 
in reoly to your inquiry, beg leave to state that the amount of 
certificates, out for labor performed and materials furnished, 
from the 13th of October, 1839, up to this time, 1s, for the 


Treasury building, $53,411 644, and for the Patent Office 
$43,365 68. 


“I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 


servant, 
“WILLIAM NOLAND. 

“Hon. Epwarp STanty.”’ 

“ Now, what was to be done? Eight months of 
the year 1840 had to come, and they had expended 
in four months as much as Mr. Woodbury had es- 
timated for twelve! Sconer than suffer the pub- 
lic buildings to be ruined, Congress increased the 
appropriations; and thus the expenditures were 
greater than the economical Secretary said they 
ought to have been. 

It has been proclaimed in triumph in North Caro- 
lina that the late Administration had “finished” the 


rere buildings. And what is the fact? Is the 
ost Office building finished? No, sir. A large 


amount is still requisite to complete this marble 
building. Erected of marble, by the decision of Mr. 
Van Buren, which is to cost near halfa million— 
this is not finished. 

Then the Patent Office—this is still unfinished. 
Congress, in 1836, made an appropriation of one 
hundred and eight thousand dollars for this Patent 
Office, expressly stating that “the expense shall not 
exceed” this amount. Yet Mr. Van Buren’s friends 
have expended on this building $417,474, and more 
than $150,000 is wanted to complete the main build- 
ing and wings!! 

Then the Treasury building—a worthy monu- 
ment of the wretched imbecility which character- 
ized the last Administration—a wretched looking 
pile, void and without form, and still half finished. 
I refer, for the expenditures in this, to a report 
which will soon be made by the able gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Hupson.] One estimate was 
made of the cost of this building of ($500,000) 
five hundred thousand dollars: There has already 
been expended on the main building $608,867, (six 
hundred and eight thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-seven dollars;) and the architect, in May, 
1840, submitted an estimate for completing the 
building, according to the original plan, requiring 
more than ($500,000) five hundred thousand dol- 
lars more! And a part of this plan is to take down 
the State Department, which is worth more than 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

There is an amusing passage in the last annual 
report of the architect, which will illustrate the 
economical character of the public officers in the 
employment of the Government. Referring to the 
“finished” Treasury building, he says: “The plan of 
this building, when completed, will form the letter 
E. The root or main body will extend, when fin- 
ished, 460 feet, screened by a colonnade of 42 col. 
umns; and the return wings at each end, 200 feet, 
terminated and flanked by hexastyle porticos, as 
also the centre block. A low terrace extends be- 
tween the porticos in the rear, which, while afford- 
ing a business communication from wing to wing, 
covers vaulted rooms below, for fue), &c., and en- 
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closes the court formed by the projection of the 
wings. These terraces, corridors, and colonnade 
will form ample and agreeable promenades for the 
healthful exercises of the officers of the department 
during Teisure moments. In the centre of each 
court there is to be a fountain and jet dean, encir. 
cled by a grass plat and shrubbery.” And this js 
the sober recommendation of the architect, Arg 
we, the Whigs, to be held responsible for this? No 
oo President’s friends, whoeyer they are, attend 
O it. 

I will mention, in passing, one instance of Mr, 
Woodbury’s economy and patriotism. The Presj. 
dent (Mr. Van Buren) constituted the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Postmaster General, and Secreiar 
of State a board of commissioners on the public 
buildings; they appointed a clerk, and Mr. Wood. 
bury’s son received as clerk six hundred dollars q 
year for services not worth one hundred. I believe 
after the election this office was discontinued, 
When the immediate interest of himself or friends 
was concerned, honest Levi could take care of the 
candle ends, though he wasted thousands of public 
money. 

So it will appear that the very subject of which 
the friends of the late administration thought they 
had a right to boast, ought to overwhelm them with 
shame. After having destroyed two or three pub. 
lic buildings, they left them unfinished, not having 
completed one during their power! 

There seems to have been a constant and suc- 
cessful attempt on the part of the late administra. 
tion to wheedle their friends, the majority in Con. 
gress. Congress limited the appropriation for the 
custom-house in Boston to $50,000, yet it has cost 
more than $800,000. The first sum appropriated 
for the New York custom-house was $200,000, yet 
they have expended more than a million on this, 
and not quite finished on the 4th March, 1841, 
The portico and columns of the Boston custom. 
house alone cost, I think, more than $100,000. All 
these things were done under the late administra. 
tion. And yet gentlemen call on us to say where 
are the instances of abuse and mismanagement 
charged against the friends of Mr. Van Buren? 

Now, sir, I have proved beyond question that 
there was a deliberate design in 1839 and 1840, on 
the part of the Van Buren administration, to de- 
ceive the country by false estimates, and to postpone 
expenditures, not to Jessen them, until the new ad. 
ministration of 1841. 

Before I proceed to speak of the alleged in- 
crease of expenditures of 1841, I will give a state- 
ment of our financial condition in 1837, the first 
year of Van Buren’s administration, and contrast 
the state of affairs then with our condition in 1841. 
According to Mr. Woodbury’s report in Decem- 

ber, 1838, the amount in the treasary on the Ist 

of January, 1837, was_ - - $46,337,688 36 
But from this is to be deducted the 

amount distributed among the 

States, according to the act of 

July, 1836 - - 


28,101,644 97 


oad 





This leaves in the treasury, on the 
Ist of January, 1837, the sum of 
(The fourth instalment, with- 

held in October, 1837, amounting 

to $9,367,314 99, is part of this 
sum in the treasury in January, 

1837. 

Then the Bank of the United States 
paid, on account of the stock 
owned by the Government, be- 
tween January, 1837, and March, 
1841, the sum of : - 


18,236,043 39 


7,678,581 46 


25 914 ,624 85 


All this over and above the ordinary receipts 
from customs and lands. The whole of this twenty- 
five millions was expended during Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration. 

Now let us see what were the ordinary receipts 
and expenditures during the years 1837, 1838, 1839, 
and 1840. : 

The receipts and expenditures on a}l accounts, In- 
cluding treasury notes and excluding trust funds, 
and excluding payments by the late Bank of the 
United States, were as follows: 








Receints Expenditures. 
1827 $2',282.008 09 1837 . $31,600,003 39 
1838 32 292.984 94 1838 37.150 116 46 
1839 32 860.374 53 . 1839 26,604,212 86 
1840 22,627,124 24 1840 27 414,386 99 
$109,062,491 $0 $132,768,718 49 
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Receipts about one hundred and nine millions. 

nditures more than one hundred and thirty-two 
millions. 

Deduct whole amount of receipts from expendi- 


tures: d Rake ol . 
Expenditures - - - $132,768,718 40 
Receipts - - ° - 109,062,491 80 





$23,706,226 60 











Exhibiting an expenditure of more than twenty- 
three millions over and above receipts from cus- 
toms and lands, in four years of Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration—spending every year more than 
they received, and taking no means to raise reve- 
nue. And what makes the picture more dark, is 
ihe fact that, under the compromise act, the duties 
were continually decreasing. In 1840 Mr. Wood- 
bury said in his repout: 

“Thus the progressive reduction of the present tariff, which 
has been guing on since 1833, will, after December, 1841, take 
effect toa much larger extent than heretofore. Nearly two mil- 
jions and a half will then be deducted at once. 

“On the first of July afterwards, at least two millions and a 
half more of duties will be removed; making an aggregate, in 
six months, of quite five millions.’’ 


And yet no measures were taken to raise rev- 
enue, except to borrow money, by issuing treasury 
notes, as they did in 1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840. * 

The President tel]s us the expenditures this year 
amount to $32,025,070 70--more than thirty-two 
millions. For this, I contend, the Whigs are not 
responsible. I have shown already the continued 
postponements which increased the expenditures in 
1841. But, in the above calculation, no allowance 
is made for the expenditures prior to the 4th of 
March, 1841, when the Whig administration com- 
menced. 


The expenditures between the Ist of January and 
4th of March, 1841, while Mr. Van Buren was 
President, amounted to $4,027,166 64. And yet 
this is charged as a Whig expenditure—four mil- 
lions expended before General Harrison took the 
oath of office, charged to the Whigs! 


But can the Whig party be blamed for the bal- 
ance of these expenditures? Surely not; for, ac- 
cording to the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the outstanding appropriations on the 4th of 
March, 1841, amounted to $33 429,616 50. This 
includes over five millions of treasury notes out- 
standing. In other words, the Van Buren Con- 
gress had voted more than thirty millions, to be 
provided for by their successors. The laws were 
passed, and the expenditures forced on the Whigs 
in 1841. So that it appears if the Whigs had only 
expended the amount appropriated or voted by the 
Van Buren Congress, they would have been charged 
with extravagance! The appropriations at the ex- 
tra session amounted to about five millions, and 
but a small portien of this has yet been expended; 
and a large amount was necessary to pay for the 
debt of the preceding Administration, to repair forts 
which they had suffered to become dilapidated, and 
to place the navy in a condition to protect our com- 
merce, or to sustain our rights on the ocean, in the 
event of a war, which was then anticipated. 

Now what a contrast. 

I have shown that there was in the treasury, on 
the Ist January, 1837, more than eighteen millions. 
On the ist day of January, 1841, there was only 
the sum of $987,345 03—less than one million in 
the treasury on the Ist of January, 1841; and on 
the 4th of March, 1841, little over half a million in 
the treasury. 

The appropriations outstanding on the 4th of 
March, 1841, including about five millions of out- 
standing treasury notes, were more than thirty 
millions. And what were the receipts from cus- 
toms and lands in 1841, to meet these thirty mil- 
lions? 

Received from customs in 1841 - $14,487,216 74 
Do. do. lands in 1841 - 1,365,627 42 


15,852,844 16 
Not sixteen millions of revenue to meet appropria- 
tions of about thirty millions! And yet, after all 
the postponements and suspended appropriations, 
gentlemen tell us “there is no deficiency—there 
was no need of an extra session!” 
This ~— unvarnished tale puts to flight all 
their. unfounded charges against the Whig party. 
Sir, it is a most unjust and absurd charge thai the 
hig party are responsible for the expenditures 
of 1841. if the House will pardon me for the 
ry manner in which I am speaking, I will 








name of Hugh A. Garland—a 
wretched an officer as this House ever had in its 
service—the man who will have immortal infamy 
for his aid in rejecting the New Jersey members, 
and securing thereby votes enough to make him- 
self Clerk. The Democratic Review was estab- 
lished in ‘this city, and Mr. Van Buren, for some 
reason, was fond of one of the editors. 
view wanted money, and Mr. Garland made a con- 
tract with the editors that they should furnish sta- 
tionery for the House, 
to about twenty-five thousand dollars, he paid the 
editors seven thousand dollars more than he could 
have purchased the same articles from other per- 
sons! 
from New 
on Public Expenditures, giving the facts. 
were sworn to by witnesses of good character. 
Mr. Garland, on being asked why he did this, an- 
swered, “The Democratic Review must be sus- 
tained.” 











mention two or threc other instances of abuse, and 
some of which we are chargeable with. 


We had a Clerk in the last Congress, by the 
oor creature, and as 


That Re- 


In one contract, amounting 


A report will be made by the gentleman 
ork [Mr. Linn] from the Commitiee 
They 


Now, sir, we have appropriated this session a 


large amount for arrearages for printing and sta- 
tionery. 
Whigs to be charged with this? 
of expenditures, the Whig Congress has retrenched 
$100,000. 


Are the 
Under this head 


This is an expenditure in 1841. 


Mr. Amos Kendall, when Postmaster General, 


senta Mr. Plitt to travel through Europe, to find 
out something, Preeey. of the secrets of opening 
dead letters, an 

do not know when Mr. Plitt was paid. 


managing mail depredations. I 
He has not 
yet received the whole amount he claims; but he 
was paid $8,700, or sixteen dollars a day for his 
services! A distinguished gentleman in the other 
end of the Capitol, {Mr. Bucnanan,] I am told, said 
he was not io out of the public funds; but he is 
mistaken. I havetheproofofthat. The “heaven- 
born Amos” could lecture this House on its dispo- 
sition to enlarge its powers, as he did in a letter he 
wrote to the Clerk during the last Congress; but I 
should be glad to know where he got authority, 
under the laws, tosend a pet of his to travel in 
Europe, and to pay him out of the public funds, 
while the Post Office Department was suffering for 
money? I said Mr. Plitt had not received all that 
he charged. Now, if he is allowed the balance of 
his claim, is it a fair charge against the Whigs? 

No, sir, it will not answer before an intelligent 
public to charge us with their expenditures. We 
are responsible for the legislation of this Congress, 
including the extra session—but not for expendi- 
tures postponed intentionally, to be paid in 1841. 

Besides the instances [have given of improper 
expenditures, now charged to the Whig party, I 
will show gentlemen hereafter that the editors of 
the Globe, by the kind assistance of Mr. Van 
Buren’s Attorney General, (Mr. Gilpin,) and his 
Postmaster General, (Mr. Niles,) had received 
fifieen hundred dollars for printing pamphlets for 
a Postmaster General in 1835. Yes, on the 3d of 
March, they were paid for this—and this, too, is a 
Whig expenditure! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have said much more 
than [ intended; but, while speaking, I wish to no- 
tice another remark of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Brown,] whom I had almost for- 
gotten. 

He has demanded in a tone of triumph, when 
had the Whigs proposed any measure to raise rev- 
enue? This comes with a gocd grace from a mem- 
ber of the party, who spent nearly eight millions 
a year more than their revenue, for four years 
past. ButI willinform the gentleman. A prop- 
osition was made in the Senate, by one who en- 
joys deservedly the admiration of the world, and is 
now the pride of his country, (Mr. Clay,) to tax 
wines ted certain other luxuries. But it was de- 
nounced by a Senator from Missouri asa “war 
with France.” The Senate were opposed to the 
Whigs, and neglected to adopt the suggestions of 
the Kentucky Senator. Other members proposed 
it here, but we were powerless—in a minority; 
and nothing that the Whigs suggested was listen- 
edto. Onthe 19th of January, I offered an amend- 
ment to the House, proposing to tax certain lux- 
uries—silks, wines, linen napkins and linen cam- | 
brics, and certain other fine articles—which, ata | 
duty of 20 percent., would bave brought-into the | 
treasury nearly five millions of dollars, 

A duty of twenty per cent. on tea and coffee, 
which was recommendedby Mr, Woodbury, woulda 
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have raised a revenue of near three millions more. 
It was assigned asa reason, at the time of wishing 
to tax these articles, that it would save the neces- 
sity of an extra session; but all our wishes pass- 
ed unheeded by those who were overwhelmed at 
losing the spoils. 

In this House, when the proposition was made, 
a gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] made a 
speech cf three days against it, denouncing i as a 
violation of the compromise act, although it was 
expressly within the meaning and spirit of the com- 
promise act. 

They were invited to raise revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, to save their successors from the necessity 
of calling an extra session of Congress. But our 
appeal was all in vain. Thus, one Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. Woodbury) recommended a tax-on 
tea and coffee. I was in the Senate at the last ses- 
sion, when the revenue bill was under considera~ 
tion. A Senator from North Carolina proposed to 
exempt tea and coffee from taxation; when Mr. 
Woodbury, alarmed that any one else should make 
the motion, almost implored that he might be per- 
mitted todoso! Thus playing the demagogue, for 
fear he might do an improper act, although he had 
advised it himself but a few months before ! 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I have finished with 
the candid gentleman from Pennsylvania. I hope 
he will find a few facts to support him the next time 
he tries to saddle Mr. Van Buren’s profligate ex- 
travagance on a Whig administration, One word 
now, sir, on the loan bill. 


The gentleman from Sonth Carolina [Mr. Picr- 
ENs] opposes the loan bill. He complains that the 
tariff was referred to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, instead of the Ways and Means. He insists 
on a measure for revenue. Very well, sir; I ven- 
ture to predict that, when we have a bill from the 
Committee of Ways and Means for revenue, we 
shall have the denunciation of that gentleman upon 
the Whig party for advocating a high protective 
tariff, allying themselves with Abolitionists, and 
attempting to ruin the whole South. A demand 
from that quarter for a tariff for revenue comes 
with a bad grace from that gentleman. His denun- 
ciations might be spared, for the doctrines of nulli- 
fication and repudiation have done more to ruin 
the credit of the country than all other misfortunes 
which have befallen us. 

The gentleman, too, was very indignant at the 
distribution of the public lands. He seems to think, 
if the distribution bill had not passed, we should have 
had money enough. Now, whatisthe fact? ‘There 
was a deficiency at the extra session of more than 
twelve millions. The distribution act did not take 
effect until January last; and how much has been 
received since then? Why, not much over two 
hundred thousand dollars—a mere drop in the 
bucket. But, sir, has the gentleman from South 
Carolina forgotten that his patron, (Mr. Calhoun,) 
advocated a cession of all the lands?’ Has he for- 
gotten that one Senator from Missouri [Mr. Ben- 
ton] recommended that their proceeds be disposed 
of in the erection of fortifications? Does he ‘net 
know that another Senator from Missouri praposed 
that the proceeds from the sales of these lands 
should be applied to the increase ofthe navy? Had 
either of these measures been carried out, what 
would have been our condition—what the state of 
the treasury then? 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I will relieve you. I 
have been most unexpectedly drawn into this de- 
bate, and am aware that I have spoken in a ram- 
bling and desultory manner. If I have been a )it- 
tle out of order, I have but followed those who 
preceded me. I have attempted—I hope success- 
fully—to defend the Whig party from the oft-re- 
peated charges of increasing the expenditures of 
the Government. 

Let not gentlemen ‘flatter themselves that the 
Whigs are now reduced to “fragments.” Noysir, 
they will find themselves sadly mistaken. There 
may, here and there, be appearances of division; 
but like the waves—the fragments of old ocean—— 
which for a moment, by some unfriendly breeze, 
are thrown upon its shores, they will soon roll 
back to the bosom of the deep, forming a part of 
its majestic beauty and power. That party, by a 
triumphant majority, bad elected a President of 
their own choice, a man of tried integrity, unsul- 
lied patriotism, illustrious for his daring feats on 
the tented field, his valuable services in council, 
end the unassailable pnrity of his privatelife. It 
bas pleased the Almighty to remove him. We 
mourn, but submit to His decree, ‘ 
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Another President had succeeded him, who 
proved treacherous to the party which elected him; 
and the Whig cabinet, selected by General Harri- 
son, spurned the allurements of office, preferred to 


retire to private life, where they were known and’ 


honored, nobly disdaining to hold office under one 
whom they could not respect, for he had shown 
himself lost to al) self-respect. Their conduct in 
thus abandoning high station, in resigning offices 
which they could not hold without dishonor, may 
well cause their remotest descendants to lift their 
heads proudly when their names are spoken. 
Now, sir, for nearly twelve months have we had 
the executive office administered by one who has 
industriously tried, by unworthy acts, by the use of 
alronage, to bring a party around him. Withthe 
elp ofall his offices and his “conscience,” what 

has he achieved? Where does he now stand? 
Where are his party? Call these spirits; let the 
party be called, and sometimes four or five heads 
will pop up, if the Executive is alluded to, and cry 
“order.” How many has he succeeded in seducing 
from the Whig ranks? Where is his party? 
Echo answers, where? Has it increased one since 
this session commenced? No. The Whigs, cher- 
ishing their principles, present a firm, undivided 
front; not half a dozen have been lured to desertion 
out of its whole numbers. They are a noble, a glo- 
rious party, I have an abiding confidence that they 
will preserve their integrity. They will be sus- 
tained by a patriotic and honest people. We will 
never 

“Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 

And sel! the mighty space of our large honors 

For so much trash as may be grasped—thus.,”’ 

No; the reputation of being honest men and true 
Whigs is a jewel to them of inestimable value, 
more to be prized than gold or office. If fall they 
must, they fall unseduced by that patronage which 
has seduced so many before them, They fall with 
all their “blushing honor sthick upon them”—ad- 
mired, regretted, and lamented by all mankind. 





SPEECH OF MR. FILLMORE, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In the House of Representatives, June 9, 1842—On 
the tariff bill. 
The House of Representatives being in Committee of the 

Whole on the tariff bill— 

Mr, FILLMORE, as chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, who reported the bill, opened the debate with the 
following remarks: 

Mr. Cuaraman: Lregret that the time allowed the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means for the consideration of this important 
measure was eo short, that they were prevented from submit- 
ting to the House a written report on the subject. Had time 
permitted, I doubt not that such a report, deliberately and cau- 
tiously prepared, would have been far more satisfactory to this 
House, and the country, than any undigested and brief expla- 
nation of mine. The truth is, the committee were so pressed 
for time on thie bill, that no member of it had any which he 
could spare for the consideration of the general subject; but 
our whole time was neceasarily devoted to the details of the 
bill,and we were compelled to sit from five to seven hours a 
day, besides attending the regular sessions of this House. 

Every one must admit that the question under consideration 
in one of the greatest magnitude. Nothing of a purely domes- 
tic character, affecting more interests, and calculated to excite 
more universal feeling for or against it, covld be submitted to 
an American Congress. It involves the exercise of the high- 
eat ny rh power—that which compels the people at large, 
who have established this Government, to contribute the neces- 
a means to sustain it, and provide for the common welfare 
and general defence of the nation. Surely nothing short of the 
questions of war and peace can be of more importance to this 
country than the mode in which we shall exercige this highly 

ible and delicate trust of raising revenue for the wants 
of the Government. 1am free to confess that the subject is so 
vast in extent, and so complicated and multifarious in its de- 
tala, that Lapproach it with doubt and distrust of my own 
powers, and unfeigned regret that this duty has not been as- 
signed to more able and experienced hands. 
that, on a subject of s0 much importance, neither the 
committee nor this House has been furnished with proper and 
authentic information on which to base its action. Since the 
passage of the compromise act, in March, 1833, all had known 
that, at this time, there must be a revision of our laws for the 
collection of duties; and yet, nearly ten years have beeu suffer. 
ed to pass away without one step being taken, either by Con- 
grees or the executive departments of the Guvernment, to col- 
lect well-authenticated facts, on which to base future legisla- 
tion, All we have on the subject is the statistical information 
collected with the last census—as yet hardly published—and 
the reports annually made to Congress on commerce and navi- 
gation, showing the amount of imports and exports, and the 
value of the articles atthe custom-house, but wholly omitting 
to show the value of the articles in the principal markets of 
thie country, or the amount produced here: all of which is in- 
dispensable to enable us to proceed correctly in revising this 
complicated and -delicate system. 

It is known. to this House that, for the purpose of supplying 
thie wantof information, a resolution was moved by my honor- 
able friend from Massachueetts, (Mr. Wintarop,)—I regret to 
ery. no longer a member of this body —for the appointment of 
a commitiee, with authority to sit during the recess, and to 
send for persons and papers,that they might collect, on oath, the 
joformation so much wanted on thie subject, All know the fate of 
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say, for myself, that I regret extremely that it was not adopted, 
and the committee appointed; and I fear that this House and 
the country will also have cause to regret it. Ieare not from 
what quarter of the Union they might have come, or of what 
trade or profession the commitiee might have been composed, 
or whom they might have represented—whether manufactur- 
ers, merchants, or agriculturists: one thing, certainly, would 
have been accompliehed, and that of great importance—they 
would have collected and presented to this House and the 
country authentic information, obtained from practical per- 
sone in all the various professions and occupations of life, show- 
ing the working of our present system of revenue laws, its de- 
fects and advantages; and on this we could have based our ac- 
tion in the revision of the tariff But jealousy of a favorite in- 
terest here, and a long cherished theery there--one of which 
might be injured, and the other exploded, by exposing them to 
the test of facta— prevented the ay pointment of that committee; 
and, for want of the information which it could have given, we 
are now compelled to grope our way in the dark, and subasti- 
tute conjecture and theory for fact and experience. Ido think 
we saciifice more to favorite theories than any other nation in 
the world. From our course of proceeding, one would sup- 
pose thatevery man was born a legislator, and possessed all 
the requisite knowledge by intuition. How different the course 
pursued by Great Britain! Wouldit not be wise to imitate, 
in this matter, her caution, prudence, and sagacity? When 
she was about tochange her tariff lawa, an intelligent commit- 
tee was appointed by the House of Commons, which called be- 
fore it practical men, interested on both sides of the question, 
whose evidence was taken, laid before Parliament, and pub- 
lished to the world. Mr. Hume’s celebrated report of last year 
was the result of such an investigation. It is in these collisions 
of interest and intellect that you are to find truth—not in the 
fine spun theories of unpractised political economists, or of 
mere useless declaimers for popular effect en this floor, 

But, sir, what has been our course on this subject in this 
country? Why, for all political, commercial, and financial 
evils, some gentlemen on this floor maintain that free-trade is 
the great panacea. It is, with them, the philosopher’s stone: 
it would prevent revulsions in commerce, supply the wants of 
your treasury, and promote the prosperity of the community. 
Others, again, from other parts of the country, maintain that 
protection to home manufactures is the great desideratum, and 
the true remedy for all these evils. Each has his own peculiar 
theories, and adheres to them with the blindness of prejudice 
and the tenacity of self interest—each omitting, if not unwilling, 
to investigate the facts on which his own cherished theory is 
based; and the thunders of popular commotion produced by 
the storm of nullification have hardly died away in the distance, 
when the horizon gives ominous signs that another storm is ap- 
proaching, and that this House and the country are again to be 
agitated by a fierce and blind contest about mere abstractions, 
while truth is obscured by the smoke of the fight, and lost sight 
of by the contending parties. 

Early in this session, thissubject, afier a long contest, was 
committed to the able committee of this House on Manufac- 
tures; but I regret that this House saw fit, after this subject was 
referred to that committee, to withhold from it some important 
powers to enable it to obtain the information now so much 
needed by the House. That committee was denied the power 
to send for persons and papers, and the assistance of a clerk to 
aid in the collection of indispensable facts. Notwithstanding 
all these discouragements, it is due to that committee to say 
that it went forward with diligence and energy, and collected 
many facts useful to the House and the country; but, neverthe 
less, falling far short of what — to have been supplied, and 
would have been furnished, had the committee been appointed 
atthe extra session, with permission to sit during the recess, 
and power to send for persons and papers. I speak of this sub- 
ject now “more in sorrow than in anger’”’—not by way of com- 
plaint or reproach, but because I feel most sensibly the want of 
the information which these committees might have furnished; 
and I doubt not tha: this House, before it kas disposed of this 
subject, will also feel the want of that information, and unite 
with me inthe deep regret which I have expressed that it was 
not obtained. 

I trust] may also be permitted to add, by way of apology for 
any defects in the bill before the House, arising from a hasty ac- 
tion of the Committee of Ways and Means, that, while I impute 
no blame to any one for the delay that rendered this haste una- 
voidable, itis nevertheless due to the committee to say that it 
did all in its power toavoid it. It was but too apparent, after 
this subject was referred to the Committee on Manufactures, 
that the House might expect some action from the Committee 
of Waysand Means; and as this committee had notime itself for 
collectthg and arranging the necessary statistical information, it 
had to depend upon the Treasury Department to supply it. I 
had frequent conversations with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
almost from the commencement of the session, and understood 
from him that he was collecting information to lay before the 
House or the committee on this subject. The committee, after 
having gone through with most of its laborious business on the 
appropriation bills, and not having received the desired infor- 
mation from the Department, did, onthe 26th of February, di- 
rect its chairmas to address a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, calling on him for this information. This was ac- 
cordingly done on that day; and, after waiting till the 29:h of 
March without receiving a response—but, instead of it, getting 
a gentle hint from the Executive that there was some neglect — 
the committee reported a resolution to this House, which was 
adopted, calling on the Secretary for the requisite information. 
Still the committee continued to wait with the utmost anxiety 
until the 9th of May, before the Secretary’s report came in. In 
the mean time, the Committee on Manufactures had reported, 
and then only a little more than a month and a half remained 
before final action must be had on the subject, as it was thought 
no duties could be collected after the Ist of July. without fur- 
ther legislation. Thus it will be perceived that the committee 
had but a few days (during which they were required to attend 
the sessions of this House from five to six hours each day) to 
review and revise a measure that it had taken five months, 
with all the facilities and force of the Treasury Department, to 
prepare. 

I speak not this by way of complaining of the department. 
Far from it. I am satisfied that, in the present embarrassed 
state of the treasury, the head of that department has done 
everything in hie power to collect and arrange the matters on 
this subject, and lay them before this Houee, and that he could 
not accomplish it before; but I recite these facts, with a view 
of vindicating the Committee of Ways and Means, not only 
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from what I deemed some unjust and ungenero 

this floor for delay in reporting this bill, but hee 
which may be found either in its principles or details.” ton 
regret that the Secretary of the Treasury did not commen 
to this House the information which he had collected — 
the five months of the session before the report was nade 
Why it was withheld, I know not. I presume jt <A see 
through any default in the head of that department, but eithe 
because there was not time to arrange orgbstract it, or beca = 
it was deemed unnecessary (0 Communicate the mass of duets 
on which the report and bill were based. I shall arraign Neither 
the prudence nor the discretion of the Secretary; yet] regret the, 
the or gy pe have not the benefit of t _ 
tion, if 1 could be of any use in guiding them th 

dark labyrinth. It is, nevertheless due A the depareen! 
say, that applications for information as to several parts of the 
bill were promptly and satisfactorily answered. Indeed th 
department kindly furnished to the committee the assistance f 
the gentleman who, it was understood, had been chiefly inetre 
mental in cajlecting and arranging the facts, and preparing the 
bill, under the supervision and direction of the head of thet 
department; and the committee derived essential aid from this 
gentleman. I therefore make no complaint of the department. 
and (as I have often repeated) — state these facts by way of 
justification of the committee, and by way of apology for an 
defects in the bill arising from the want of more accurate ie 
formation. : 


Thus much in self-justification, and by way of apology for 
the manner in which the bill has been presented for your con 
sideration: not that I expect or desire to avert scrutiny, or i. 
cause I hope to escape censure for any sins of omission or com. 
mission. Far from it. Ihave emned te disadvantages under 
which the committee labored, with a view to invite such an 
examination as shall detect errors, and correct them; and | 
have been too long a member of this Houre to suppose, for a 
moment, that, even if the bill were perfect. (which it cannot 
be,) the commitiee could escape censure. This is impossible 
There will be an honest difference of opinion; and I shall be 
happy if our contests are limited to those differences. 

I now proceed to the consideration of the bill itself, its design 
and object. It has been framed with a view of raising revenue 
to supply the wants of the treasury; and I propese to consider 
it mainly as a revenue measure. 

The first question, therefore, is, What amount of revenue is 
required to carry on the Government? For on this, in some 
measure, mst depend the rate of duty imposed on every ari. 
cle in this ill. It is preliminary to all other questions, and 
should be first settled. In determining this, the opinion of the 
financial officer of the Government should have great weight; 
and I beg leave to call the attention of the House to his recent 
report to this House, submitting the project for this bill. At 
page 3 of that report may be found the following statement: 

“The following estimate of the expenditures of 1842, 18: 
and 1844, exhibits the measure of income necessary to be raise 
during the same period: 

For the year 1842. 
Civil, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, 
military and naval, as estimated by the de- 
partments : . - - - Noe 4 


hat informa. 





oo 
Permanent appropriations - - : 000 00 
Debt due by corporate cities, principal and in- 
terest - - - . - - 135.900 00 
Parts of the old public debt : : . 5,000 00 
Three and five per cent. funds due to the States, 
including the sums due to Mississippi and Al- 
abama. under the late law : - . 412,000 0 
Interest payable in 1842, on the loan of 1841 and 
8 - . - : $513,000 
Redemption of treasury notes, in- 
cluding interest - . - 7,400,000 
—— 7,913,000 0 
33,822,258 95 
For the year 1843. . 
Civil, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, 
military and naval - + $24,424,358 95 
Permanent apprepriations - 932,000 00 
Debt due by corporate cities - 132,000 00 
Parts of the eld public debt —- 5,000 60 
Three and five per cent. funds 
due to the States : - 362,000 00 
Interest payable in 18430n loan - 1,003,000 00 
Redemption of treasury notes, in- 
cluding interest . - 5,300,000 00 E 
—— 32,158,358 9 
For the year 1844. 
Civil, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, 
military and naval - - $24,424 358 95 
Permanent appropriations : 932.000 00 
Debt due by corporate cities = - 128 700 00 
Parts of the old public debt = - 5,000 00 
Three and five per cent. funds 
due to the States : . 100,000 00 
Interest payable in 1844 0n loan - 1,003,000 00 
Principal of the loan, payable Ist 
January, 1845 - . -  §6,668.976 88 
noni ionets G 9G9 055 3 
Total . . - 98.242.653 73” 








From this, it will be perceived that the Secretary estimates 
the ordinary expenses of the Government for each of the 
years 1842, 1843, and 1844, at $25 356,358 95, besides the lia- 
bilities of the Government for debts, treasury notes, &c., 
which swell the amount some 7 or 8,000,000 more for each of 
those vears—making the total required for the three years 
$98,242,653 73 

The debts, and other liabilities mentioned, may be easily and 
certainly calculated, as their amount is known, and must be 
paid; but not so with the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment. They vary from year to year, and wil! depend much on 
the administration of affairs. It may not, however, be inexpe- 
dient to recur to the past, to enable us to jodee ef the future. 
Indeed, experience is the only true test in these matters. 
therefore call the attention of the House to doc. No. 31, fur- 
nished to this House at the extra session from the Treasury 
Department; and at page 26 of that document 7 will find 
the following statement of disbursement during the four years 
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yr. Van Buren’s administration, for the ordinary expenses 
$ gorerament, viz: 


im - 3 : - $31,610,003 09 
bb 8 9 : - 31,544,396 19 
19 . . - 25,443,716 94 
0 ‘ . - 22,389,356 31 
Total - - 110,987,472 53 


peing an average of - + $27,746,868 13 for each year. 





if this past experience affords a guide for future action, we 
calculate that the annual expenses of the Government 
prefer will be between $27,000,000 and $28,000,000, inde- 
t of the amount necessary to be raised for the public 
ie now existing; but I trust that we shall hereafter have more 
in the administration of public affairs, and that we 
inot only expend less, but make a more beneficial applica- 
tion of what we doexpend. —_ : ; : - 
put there has been much discussion on this subject, both in 
this House and the other; and some of the oldest and ableststates- 
jn both branches have gone into laborious and ingenious 
jgvestigations to show the probable expenditures hereafter. 

Their results, varying from $18,000,000 to $26,000,000, show how 
dificult the tas is, and how little reliance can be placed on their 
estimates. Where 80 much must be left to conjecture, I shall 
got attempt to follow them. 

From the indications which we have seen here for a few days 

one might infer that a spirit of retrenchment had come 
ver this House, and that the army and navy are to be great! 
reduced. “However I may regret the inconsiderate haste wit 
which those acts were perpetrated, (which, to my mind, savored 
gore of destruction than judicious reform,) yet it must be ad- 
mitted by all, if the Senate concur with this House in those 
measures, the annual expenditures of Government will be di- 
minished. Taking all these things into consideration, I am 
willing to assume-the ordinary expenses of Government will, 
for same years, if peace continue, be reduced some $3,000,000 
or $4,000,000 annually; and, if 80, we may reasonably calculate 
that they will not exceed about $24,000,000, and may probably 
tomeas low as $23,000,000; but this is rather to be desired than 

ted. Dut hoes $24,000,000, (which I think is the safest 
estimate,) and add to that $3,000,000 to pe the interest on the 
public debt, and provide a sinking fun’ for the ultimate pay- 
ment of it, and you will require an annual revenue of $27,000,000 
to meet the demands upon the treasury. I shall therefore as- 
sume that that amount must be provided. : 

This being the amount, the next question is, how shall it be 
raised? In what mode can these $27,000,000 be supplied to the 
national treasury with least inconvenience tothe people? — 

Let us turn to the great charter whence all our power is de- 
rived, and see what thatsays. The very first grant of legisla- 
tive power in the Constitution is an authority to supply the re- 
quisite revenue to carry on the Government, The 8:h section 
of the Ist article of the Constitution is in the following words: 


“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, du- 
ties, imposts, and excises; to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts, and excises shal] be uniform throughout the 
United States.’ 


There is the grant of power by which the treasury is 
to be supplied. We can take our choice from three modes, 
and three only. First, we may lay a direct tax; or, second- 
ly, we may lay excises; or, thirdly, we may lay duties or 
imposts. Now, to which shall we resort? We must select one, 
as no other power is given, unless it be to borrow money; and 
none will think of that for the ordinary wants of the Govern- 
ment, 

If I recollect right, when we last had this subject under con- 
sideration, an honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rusrt] suggested that the best mode of supplying the wants of 
the treasury was by directtaxation. The suggestion had avery 
general circulation in the country, and, as it seetned to me, ap- 
a without much consideration, to find some favor in this 

ouse, That we have the power to supply the treasury by di- 
rect taxation, none can deny; but is there any gentleman here 
who will risk his reputation as a statesman and a financier by 
insisting that we should resort to direct taxes under any circum- 
sances short of the direst necessity? We have tried this sys- 
tem once—nay, twice; and I hope that honorable gentlemen who 
indicate a willingness to resort to it again, will at least look into 
the legislation on this subject before they attempt, for a third 
lime, a system that has heretofore proved so signal a failure. 

Asearly as 1798, when, I believe, we were under a little ap- 
prehension of war, and had a heavy debt pressing upon us, and 
an inadequate revenue, a law was passed directing a valuation 
of real property and an enumeration of slaves, with a view to 
lay a direct tax; and, by another act, the same year, an annual 
tax of $2,000,000 was directed to be raised. Any gentleman 
now disposed to go into this system for raising money would do 
well to look into these voluminousacts, and their minute details, 
andsee the complicated machinery which it is necessary to put 
in motion, and the frightful horde of officers it spreads through 
the country to return the valuations and collect the tax. Act 
was piled upon act, to supply deficiencies, until 1802, when the 
law was authorizing the tax was finally repealed. This law 
was in force long enough to have pecs nearly $8,000,000, 
and yet, up to 1813, when the second law was passed, the whole 
amount realized to the treasury was only $1.761,047 36; being 
about one-quarter of the sum which it directed to be levied. 

ous the last war, when our revenue from imposts was 
much diminished by the interruption of our commerce, and 
our expenses greatly augmented, another attempt was made to 
raise money by direct taxation. New valuations and assessments 
were previ for; and, in August, 1813, an act passed direct- 
ing $3,000,000 to be raised by direct tax, which was apportioned 
out even tothe several counties throughout the United States. 
On the 9h of January, 1815, another long act was passed in- 
¢reasing the amount to $6,000,000 annually. In March, 1816, 
after the close of the war, this last act was repealed, and the tax 
reduced to $3,000,000 for that year. The whole amount col- 
lected under these last acts, upto 1840, was only $10,983,690 20; 
and I believe ne attempt has since been made to lay a direct tax. 
Noone can be aware of the tremendous addition that would be 
made to Executive patronage by this enormous increase of of- 
ficers. They would be spread over the land, like the frogs of 
Eeyot, until they would be found in every man’s bed-chamber. 

f gentlemen will take the trouble to look inte the annual 
rs account of receipts and expenditures for 1840, at page 
they will finda tabular statement of all the money received 
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into the treasury, from every source, from the commencement 
of the Government uader the present Constitution, on the 4th 
of March, 1789, up to and including the year 1840. The whole 
amount received from all sources, except loans, was upwards 
of $900,000,000. And from what sources do you suppose this 
vast amount was drawn? 

(Mr. Foster of Georgia was understood to inquire if the 
amount collected by direct taxation was included in the state- 
ment of the gentleman?} 

Nr.Fitumore. I speak of the whole amount collected from 
the commencement of the Government down to 1840, inclusive, 
for the purpoge of paying the deb's and defraying the necessary 
expenses of the Government. During that time there have 
been periods when the ingenuity of man was taxed to i's utmost 
to devise ways and means fer supplying the treasury; and the 
history of our Government for more than fifty years is worthy 
of censideration on a subject like this. I will therefore give 
you the sources whence this immense amount was derived. 
They are as follows: 


From customs or duties - . . - $746,923,302 20 
From excise or internal revenue : 22 265 242 06 
From direct taxes . : - + 12.744,737 56 
From postage - : . : . 1,092,227 52 


From the publiclands - . 
Dividends and sale of bank stock 


109,314,223 69 


andbonus - 20,839,977 75 


- $913,179,710 78 


Making a grand total of - : 


(Mr. Ruerr wanted to understand if the gentleman, in speak- 
ing of what was called direct taxation, included all that had 
been collected by the Post Office, or merely direct taxation du- 
ring the last war. ] 

Mr. Firtmors. I have not taken the ordinary receipts of the 
Post Office into consideration, regarding that as an independent 
department, supplying its own means to detray its own expen- 
ses. lam not aware that the Post Office Department has gen- 
erally been looked to as a source of revenue. 

It appears, from the statement to which I have referred, that, 
for many years after 1793, that department yielded a small 
revenue to the treasury; and, if I recollect right, a Jaw was 
passed during the war, increasing the rate of postage fifty per 
cent. fer the benefitof the treasury. The whole amount re- 
ceived, however, was comparatively small, being only a litle 
over $1,000,000, from the commencement of the Government. 

You perceive, then, from this statement, that the great amount 
of our revenue, from the commencement of the Government, 
has been derived from duties on goods imported. Nearly 
$747,000,000 of the whole amount have come from that source. 
A little over $22,000,000 from excise, and a litile upwards of 
$12,000,000 from direct taxes. From the public lands, over 
$109,000.000, and from dividends of bank stock, &c., more than 
$20,000,600, being $8,000,000 more from this “odious monster,” 
a United States bank, than from all our direct taxes, and almost 
as much as was ever derived from excise duties. 1 merely al- 
lude to these results for the purpose of showing that the expe- 
1ience of more than fifty years would seem to demonstrate that 
direct taxation is net the mode by which revenue can be raised 
to meet the wants of the treasury. 

But, it may be said, if direct taxes will not answer, try ex- 
cises. Raise the necessary amount by excises. Let us under- 
stand what is meant by excises. I understand excise to be a 
duty levied upon ourown products and manufactures; where- 
as, duties or imposts are levied upon goods imported from for- 
eign countries. One is a tax upon our own labor, the other 
upon the labor of foreigners; and, theugh both may in part fall 
upon the consumer, yet all of one is paid by our own citizens, 
and part of the other falls upon the foreign producer or manu- 
facturer. Iam therefore surprised that this mode of raising reve- 
nue finds advocates anywhere in time of peace, when the requi 
site amountcan be supplied by imposts, I fear gentlemen have 
not well considered this subject. Let them look through the finan- 
cial reports and legislation on this subject, from the commence- 
ment of the Government down to this time, and then see if 
they are prepared to recommend excises in time of peace. 
The name of excise has long been odious in Great Britain—a 
nation that has long been inured to taxation in every form that 
human ingenuity could devise. The name was so odious that 
it has never been introduced into the legislation of this coun- 
try. Though a duty in the shape of excise was early recom- 
mended by Alexander Hamilton, and authorized by law, yet he 
felt the odium attached to the name, and adroitly changed it, 
and called it “internal revenue;” and by this name have these 
duties always been known in this country. Tell me not now 
‘there’s nothing in a name,’’ or that “a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” I tell you the offensive odor attached 
to an unpopular object is often changed by the mere change of 
name. 

Let us, for a moment, turn our attention to the history of 
these excise duties inthe country whence we derived them. 
What does one of Great Britain’s own subjects say? Tread from 
MeCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary; and, first, lev us hear his 
definition. He says: 


“Excise, the name given to the duties or taxes laid on euch 
articles as are produced and consumed at home. Custom du- 
ties are those laid on commodities when imported into or ex- 
ported from a country.” 


There is the distinction to which Ibefore alluded. One con- 
sequence of the imposition of excise duties is, that weshalll ave 
aswarm of officers pervading every part of the country to ex- 
amine who aie engaged in the manufacture of any article liable 
to extise duty. To prevent evasion and fraud, searches must 
be made, which are odiousto our people. Another evil ir, a 
complication of legislation, which leads to frauds and endices 
litigation. If we impose duties upon the manufactures of our 
own citizens, we prevent them from competing faiily in the 
markets of the world with f ‘reign nations. To avoid this, these 
duties must be refunded, whenever the goods are exporte'. 
This is the practice of Great Britain; and, as a necessary conse 
quence, there must be an examination at every port, to see if 
the goods have paid excise duties, that they may be refunded 
This drawback offers a strong temptation to defraud the treas- 
ury, by evading the payment of excise, end yet claiming the 
drawback on exportation. If these frauds are common in 
Great Britain, where the population is dense, and almost every 
man is under the eye ofa revenue officer; what may we not an- 
ticipate here, where our population is thinly scattered over an 
immense territory, offering facilities for frauds which po official 
vigilance could prevent or detect? y 

Another difficulty grows out of these excise duties in Eng- 











land; and that is, to determine precisely the amount to be re- 
paid. The excise may be paid on the article in a raw, or un- 
manufactured state. The drawbacks are to be refunded on the 
manufactured article, or, perhaps, on thearticle combined with 
some other material. Take, for instance, glass, tor illustration. 
The law imposes an excise duty on the article when manufac. 
tured, and allows a drawback when exported. It would seem, 
from the law, that thé amount of excise paid upon the articles 
manufactured, was about three cents per pound less (han the 
drawbacks paid on exportation; thereby paying a bounty out of 
the treasury on the exportation of the article. 

I will give you another instance that illustrates the same 
principle, though the duty paid is an impost, instead of an ex- 
cise duty, yet the drawback on exportation is the same, and cal- 
culated in the same manner. Lis refined sugar, Some intelli- 
gent gentlemen engaged in refining sugar in this country, came 
before the committee and asked for higher dusies; saying that 
the sugar refiners of England could export the refined article at 
six cents per pound, while the raw materia] foreach pound of 
refined sugar costs eleven cents. 1 told them there must be 
some mistake. No such trade could exist for any leugth of 
time, as no man could afford to buy the raw material for eleven 
and sell for tix, especially when you added the labor of refining, 
and expense of transportation. But there was an explanation, 
In part growing out of these duties and drawbacka, The law 
imposed a certain duty on the raw article imported, andatlowed 
a certain drawback on the article exported. A Ruspicion arose 
that the drawback exceeded the duty; and the law was finally 
changed, so as to require the importer to give security that the 
sugar imported should be exported; and then he paid no duties, 
and received no drawbacks, In other words, the sugar was re- 
fined in bond; and the consequence wae, that out of sixty-five 
sugar refineries in London, only four continued their operations 
under this law; thereby showing conclusively that the draw- 
backs exceeded theduty. I. is true that, in this case, there was 
another thing to be taken into account. The refiner had the 
benefit of the residuum (or molasses) which remained after the 
refining process, on which he paid no duty, and which brought 
a high price, in cousequence ofthe high duty on molaases, 

These are some of the illustrations of raising revenue by 
excise; but, as I said when l was diverted from the subject, 
J} will read a brief history of excise duties from McCulloch, 
He says: 

“Excise duties were introduced into England by the long 
Parliament in 1643; being then laid on the makers and venders 
of ale, beer, cider, and perry. The royalists soon after followed 
the example of the republicans; both sides declaring that the 
excise should be continued no longer than the termination of 
the war. Butit was found too productive a source of revenue 
to be again relinquishe’; and when the nation had been accus- 
tomed to it fora few years, the Parliament declared, in 1649, 
that the ‘impost of excise was the most easy and indifferent 
levy that could be laid upen the people.’ It was placed on a 
new footing atthe Restoration; and, notwithstanding Mr. Jus. 
tice Blackstone says, that, ‘ from its first origin to the present 
time, Its very name has been odious to the people of England,’ 
(Com. book i. c. 3,) it has continued progressively to gain 
ground, and is at this moment imposed ona variety of most 
important articles, and furnishes nearly half the entire public 
revenue of the kingdom.” 


Thus you have the history of excise duties. They originated 
with the long Parliament, which was afterwards dissolved by 
Cromwell. Both parties promised to abolish them at the close 
ofthe war. We need hardly be told by Blackstone that, from 
their origin to the present time, their name has been odious, 
Yet they have been continued in Great Britain, and must be; 
for there every source of revenue has been exhausted, and 
every mode of taxation resorted to which ingenuity could in- 
vent to raise the necessary means for carryirg on an expensive 
Government, and paying the interest upon their enormous 
public debt. And, finally, the recent proceedings in Parlia- 
ment show that they have been compelled to adopt the wat 
measure, and tax inc: mes to supply the deficiency. 

But I trust the necessities ef sucha nation are not to fur- 
nish precedents for us, Direct taxes and excisea may be ne- 
cessary and unavoidable in time of war; but those who wou'd 
resort to them in time of peace would do well to read the legia- 
lation and reports on these subjects, and especially a report 
made by Mr. Randolph, in 1862, as chairman of the Commitee 
of Waysand Means, in which he siates that the expenses of 
collection are more than one fifth, or 20 per cent.; that the 
duty is oppressive and vexatious, and peculiarly obnoxious to 
our citizens; that the nature of excise is hostile to the genius 
ofafree people, and its tendency is to multiply offices, and 
increase the patronage of the Executive; and he finally recom. 
mends a total repeal. If other evidence were wanted that ex- 
cise is odious toour people, it may be fourd in the insurrection 
of Pennsylvania against this very tax. With all these facts 
staring us in the face, is there any one here so bold as to pro- 
pose excise duties on our own manufactures, to supply the 
necessary means of carrying on the Government? If not, what 
remains}? Nothing but the duties on imports; and to lay theee 
duties isthe object of the bill upon yourtable This being the 
only remaining mode authorized by the Conetitusien, 1 deem 
it unnecessary to go into any argument to show that it is the 
best mode. All our experience proves thet fact; and I owe 
an apology to the Houre for having eecupied eo much of its 
time in showing the objections to direct taxes and excise duties, 

The next question is, Will this bill, if it berome a law, sup. 
ply the wants of the Treasury? ‘Is it sufficient?’ Here I 
take the hberty of stating to the House that the bill ie, in aub- 
stance, the projet that came from the Secretary of the Treaaury. 
Although the Committee of Ways and Means have changed 
many of its detaile, sometimes increasing and sometimes redu- 
cing the rate of duty, agsthey thought most likely to increase 
the revenue; and although they have added some importar.t 
provisions to secure to the States their just interest in the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, and to obtain valuable statistical in- 
formation for future legislation on this subject; yet the main 
features of the bill areas they came from the Becretary, and 
it will probab'y produce about the amount of revenue cuntem- 
plated hy that projet. 

What, then, will this bill produce? For the purpeee of 
estimating the probable amount, the Secretary of the Freasury 
has taken the importations of 1840, and calculated the amount 
of duty prescribed by this bill on every article imported; and 
the resu!t shows a grose amount of $32,603,335 27; from whirh 
deduct draw backs, &c., and expenses of collection, amounting 
to $5 169.000, and it leaves a net revenne, applicable toahe 
ordinary expenses of Government, of $27,443,225 27, 
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Here 1 would remark, that the Secretary hase made his csti- 
mate of drawbacks in crows. It would have been more satis 
factory to me, and I doubt not it would be to the House, 
had he given the amount of exports of each. article on which 
drawbacks were allowed—not that it is neceseary to ehow the 
emeent of revenue, (for the groesa amount of drawbacks deduci- 
ed show that.) but it is important to ehaw whether any article 
was imported for consumption, OF Was again exported for 
drawback. I doult not the House is aware of ihe rule that al 
lows goods imported Seyoud a certain amount to be exported; 
and, when exporte’, the amount of import duty which they 
pald ts refunded in drawbacks. lence it ie not only necessary 
to koow the atmount imported, but the amount exported, of any 
article, to know whether the duty is too high to permit ito be 
imported for consumption; and hence, also, an catimate of du- 
ties based upon our imports, without tnking into consideration 
our exports of the same articles, forme no guide for ascertain- 
ing the amount of revenue, Thus we may, tor any given year, 
have importations that show an apparent amount of revenue 
equa) to $50,000,000; and yet, when we come to dedoct the ex- 
portations and coneequent drawbacks, it may be reduced to 
$30,000,000. 

Althongh the Secretary has estimated that his bill will raise 
27,000,000 and upwards, yet] am satisfied, on a close exami 
nation, tPacit cannot be relied onto produce that amount. In 
the first place, bam prepared to concede that the Secretary has 
aelected a year when the boeportiions were belew the averag: 
for the last seven years. Hh). estimatesare based upon the im- 
purtations of the year 1840, which were, in round numbers, on- 
ly $117 009,000; while the average importations for seven years, 
from 1834 to 1840, inclusive, were @141,000 000; and vet, not 
w thetanding the great dispari y bei ween the year L840 und the 
average of those seven years, | am eatiefied that the Secretary’s 
bill cannot be relied onto produce the requieite amount of rev 
enue for each year. Fora succession of years it may, and 

doubtless will, produce the amount which he estimates, 

One reason why the average of the seven years ie so great, 
and ao much above that of 1840, i# in consequence of theexces 
sive importations of 1836 and 1839—they being, in thore years, 
nearly dewble what they were under ordinary circumstances 
They were as follows, (eee Finance Report, House Doc. No, 2 
of the extra seesion, page 20:) 


Imports from 1824 to 1540, 
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lt is unnecessary to advert to the causes of these excessive 
importations. They vary much from yearto year; and, doubt 
leas, that in 1836 was caused, in pari, by the great fire in New 
York, that destroyed immense quantities of goods, causing a 
deficiency that had to be supplied by tresh imporiationa, But 
another cause of excessive mporlanons during all these years 
is, that more than half came in free of duty. It cannot t 
eupposed that the importations will be so great when the 
gools are subjected to duty It should also be borne 
in mind, that, during most of the time, the currency wa 
greatly inflated, prices were high, offering a str ne inducemes 
to import, and leavinga heavy debt due abroad, thai must b 
met by our exportation before our Importations can again equal 
these amounts. All these things should be taken into the ac 
count, m estimating the amount of revenue which this ball will 
produce 

I therefore conclude, tbat, althouch the Secretary has taken 
a yearb low the averace of (he seven years, yeleven that has 
furniehed a higher amount of importations than we can rely 
upon annually, for the reasons which | have mentioned. Ibe- 
iteve all will concede that, for the present, and probably the 
next year, there must nece searily be a great depression in 
trade, and that our importaiions must unavoidably fall of 
Hard times have made people economical; luxuries have been 
retrenched, and necessaries supplied with provident care; and 
it Must be some time before we can expect or Cesire such ex- 
cessive importations as we have had for sev ral years past 

But for a ceries of years, I think we may rely upon this bill 
producing, on an average, about $27,000,000 annually. Yet, 
afier all, any person who will loek over the past years, and see 
how the revenue from custome varies, must be saticfied that we 
cannot calculate with any certainty for any particular year 
All wecan rely upon isa general result for a series of years 
The deficiency of one is supplied by the excess of another, an’ 
go vice tersa, each compeneating the other, The amourt has 
varied, wiihin a few years past, trom $13,000,000 to. $24 000 000 
Assuming, then, that this bill will only produce from $25,000 000 
to $x7,.00),000. it seems to me there ia an end of the question, 
unless some gentieman can show that the duty on any particu 
jar item ahould be increased ordimmished witha view ofadding 
t® the amount of revenue. It is unneceseary to talk abou’ 
levying duties for protection. If it is notexpedient to resert to 
direct taxation or excises to-supply the treasury, then we have 
no akernative but impost duties, such as this bill proposes to 
lay; and protection, to a reasonable extent, becomesan incident 
which need not be sought, for it cannot be avoided, Ic result 
as an inevitable consequence from a necessary and unavoidabl 
acy and the bill becomes, as it wae designed .o be, a revennc 
bill, and a revenue bill only, 
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APPENDIX To THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Tariff Bill—Mr. Fillmore. 


Although this is the view which I am disposed to take of 
this bill, and although T am willing to listen to any amendments 
to add toor diminish the duty on any article, with a view of 
increasing the revenue, yet I have no disguise of my own sen- 
timents on the subject of protecting our own industry. Tam 
free wo adinit that Lam not one of those who'either feel, or pro- 
feas to feel, indifferent to our ownanierests, 1 prefer my own 
country to all others, and my opinion is that We must take care 
of ourselves; and while Lwould not embaryass trade between 
this and any foreign country by any iliberal reatriciions, yet if, 
by legistation or negotiation, an advantage js to be given to one 
over the other, I prefer my own country to all the world be- 
T adit chat duties may be so levied, estensibly for rev- 
enue, yet designedly for protection, as to amount to prohibi- 
tion, and consequently to the total lors of revenue. Lam for 
no such protection as that. Thaveno disguise of my opinions 
on this subject. I believe that if all the restrictive systems were 
done away with, here and in every other country, and we could 
confidently rely on continued peace, that would be the mast 
prosperous and happy state. The people of every conntry 
would then produce that which their habits, skill, climate, soil, 
or situation enable! them to produce to the greatest advaniage; 
each would then sell where he could obtainthe most, and buy 
where he could purchase cheapest; and thus we should see a 
trade as free among the nations of the wor'd as we now wit- 
ness amang the several States of this Union. But, however 
beautiful this may be in theory, I} luok for no such political mil 
lenium as this, Ware will oceur until man changes his na- 
ture; and duties will be imposed upaen our produc 's in other 
coun'ries untt! man shall cease to beselfish, or kings can finda 
more convenient mode of raising revenue than by smpoets. 

These, then, form the true justification for laying duties in a 
way to protect our own industry aguicet that of foreign na ions. 
First. A reasonable apprehension of war, for no nation can al- 
ways hope to be at peace. If, therefore, there is any article 
thalis indispensably necessary forthe subsistence of a nation, 
avd the nation can produce it, that nationis not independent it 
it do not. f itis necessary, the production shenld be encour- 
aged by high duties on the imported article. This should be 
done, not for the benefit ef persons who may engage in the man- 
oficrore or cultivation of the desired article, but for the benefit 
ofthe whole community: whatthough each paysa litile higher 
forthe article in time of peace than he otherwise wonld, yet he 
is fully compensated for this in time of war. He then hasthis 
necessary, of which he would be wholly deprived had he not 
provided for it by a littl self-sacrifice. We all act upon this 
principle individually; and why should we not as anation? We 
accuniulate in time of plenty for aday of famine and distress, 
Every man ; ays, from year to year, a small eum to insure his 
house against fire, submitting willingly to this annual tax, that, 
when the day of misfortune comes, (it come it ehall!,) the over- 
whelming calamity of having all destroyed may be mitigated 
by receivieg back from the insurer a partial compensatien tor 
the loss. Ib is upon the eame principle that we maintain an 
army and anavy in time of peace, and pour out millions an- 
nualty for their support: not becanee we want them then, but 
because it Is reasonabie to apprehend that war may ceme, end 
then they will be wanted; and it is a matter of economy ta pros 
vide and discipline them in time of peace, to mitiga'eathe evils 
of war when it does come. The same rearon requires as to 
encourage the production of any indispensable article of sub- 
sistence. Tshall not now stop to inquire what these articles 
are. Everyone can judge for himeelf. But that there are 
many such, noone can doubt. 

tut. secondly, there is yet another case where J] hold that we 
are not only justified. but required to encourage and protect 
our own industry; and Lrevret to say that this is a case which, 
for obvious! reasons, always has, and I fear w!ways will exist: 
itis where foreign nations, by their own legislation, exclude 
oor products from their markets.. We, asa whole arean acri 
cultural nation, occupying one of the broadest and most ferule 
tracts of country in ‘he world. The South produces sugar, cot- 
ton. rice. and tobacce; and the North and West produce beef, 
pork, and breadetaffs. Tt appears, by the last census, that we 
have 3 717.756 pereons engaged in agrieulture, and only 791.545 
in manufactures and trades—he ¢ 


te 
ed in a@ ieulure 


sides, 


ng nearly five to one employ- 
Jur lands are cheap and our soils procuc 
tive; but i other nations prehibi! the inireduction of our agri- 
cultural products to their markets by high duties. what is our 
remecy? We want their manufactures; we offer them our 
breadstuffs in exchange; but they lefuse to receive them: what 
shall wee? I say, meet tesiriction bv restriction. Impose 
luties on their manufactures, and thereby encourage a porion 
of ourown people, now raising wheat and corn to rot in their 
gravaries, to engage in manufaciures—thus lessening the 
amount of agricultural products by converting a part ef your 
producers into consumers, thereby creating a home market for 
your agricultvral products, and Grus raising their price. Is not 
this just?) Great Britain has no right to complain that. we meet 
restriction by restriction, We offer her our flour, pork. and 
beef. for her iron, cloths, and other manufactures. She refises 
our products, and draws upon our specie, crippling our backs, 
deranging our currency, and paralyzing our industry. We 
must protect ourselves, create ard preserve a market for our 
own products, until she will consent to meet us an equal 
terms; and this, not by way of retaliation, hut in self defence. 

But it maybe said that this protection is given for the pur- 
pose of benefiting those engaged in manufactures. Tam wholly 
opposed to legislating for one part of the community at the ex- 
pense of another, All are eqynally entitled to our protection; 
and if duties are so levied as to protect any particular manu- 
facture, it must be because the nation has en interest in encour 
aging it, and not for the benefit of those engaged in it. Tt is all 
idle to think of benefitigg any particular class by protection. 
This cen only be done by giving a monopoly to a few individ- 
uals, No monopoly can be created by laying duties. If the 
duties raise the price so higt &3 to fetapt persons to ergage in 
the manufactwre, every one ts at liberty to do so; and the cen- 
sequence usually is, that so many engage that they seon com. 
pete with each other; and, instead of its heing profitable ta 
themselves, they cheapen the article to the consumer, while the 
manufacturer makes little or nothing Tsay, therefore, again, 
that it is all idle to talk of protection for the bencfit cf partien. 
lar classes. It should never be given but for the benefit of the 
community; and, if designe’ for any other object, an over. 
ruling law of trade (as I have shown) will inevitably cefeat 
that desien 

But T take a distinction between the encovragement and pro 
tection of manufactures. Tt is one thing for the Government 
to encourage its cit zens to ebanden their ordinary puravits 
and engage in a parucular braach of industry; anda very dif- 
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ferent thing whether the Government is bound to 
industry by laws similar to those by which it encour, 

. 7 Uraged 
Citizens to embark in it. In the first case, there is na * 
tion on the part of the Government. Its act js entirety - 
tary and spontaneous ht may or may not encouran An 
duction or manufacture of a particular article. as it = thie 
best for the whole community. Before attemp ie eit * iv 
ernment should weigh well the advantages and <j aes 
which are likely to result to the whole, and not to the — 
lar class which may be tempted to engage. If a mn 
branch of jadustry is so Important in its bearings ome 
public wants, on account of its providing in time of — 
some necessary article in time of war, then, as the’ nt 
advocates of free trade themselves admit, the Gover, saaat 
and should legislate with a view to excourage its establish 
and so, likewise, if it be necessary to provide a home re 
for onr products in consequence of the prohibitory datieste 
upon them by foreign countries. Tut all these are questions 
be decided according to the circumstances of each rartic 
case; and (as [ said) the decision shou!d be made wiih “ee 
to the benefit of all, and not of a few, or of any particular e 
or section of country. But when the Government has decid 
that it is best to give the encouragement, and the cj on 
been induced by our legislation to abandon his former pq 
suits, and to invest his capital and apply his skill and labo 
the procuction of the article thus encouraged by Governms 
then.a new question arises—for aro:her party hash come in: 
ested—and that is, whether we will, by our subs: er nt levis 
tion, withdraw our profecifon from the citizen wh m we hal 
thus encouraged to embatk bis all in a particular branch 
business for the good of the public, and overwhelm him » 
ruin by our unsteady, not to say perfidious, legislation, I¢ 
consent to no such thing. Itseems to me to be manifestly t 
just. Our act in the first instance is free and voluntary, 
may give (he encouragement or not: but, having given it, 
public faich is, to a certain extent, pledged. Those who ha 
accepted our invitation, and embarked in these new pureni 
have cone so under the implied promise on our part that; 
encouragement thus given should not be treachcrously wi 
drawn, and that we would not tear down what we had énen 
aged them to build up. This I conceive to be a just, cle 
and broad distinction between encouragement beforehand » 
protection afterwards. The former is voluntary, depends 
whally upon considerations of public policy and expedien 
the latter is a matter of good faith to those who have trus; 
to the national honor. 

These are my views on the subject of encouraging andp 
tecting home industry by 1 gislation; not that 1 deem them 
any importance to the bill under cons deration—for I rega 
this as a revenue bill, and to be passed and justified on th 
ground. Ido not deny that the effect will be to encourage 
protect home manufactures, and thereby create a frome mar 
for our agricultural producte—ard others, as well as mys 
may vote fur it the more willingly on this account; yet all th 
isa mere incident of raising revenue by imposing Cuties 
goods imported. It Cepends not on design or intent: it resul 
as a necessary and inevitable consequence We cannot avoi 
it if we would. If we impose a duty of one dollar on eve 
yard of cloth imported, the duty is laid, not to increase 
value of the cloth, and thereby profect the home manufacuuire 
but to supply the wists of the treasury; yet, asa consequence 
it encourages an’ protects the home menufacivrer; andy 
cannot avoid it. No human foresight can prevent it; no inge 
nuity can avoid it; and, indeed, no design can aid it. Intentig 
has nothing to do with the matter. 

Whether we discriminate for the protection of home indust 
or not, if must be apparent to all that some discrimination | 
necessary, even for purposes of revenue. 1 am, therefore 
surprised to see the amendment of my friend from Georgi 
{Mr. Hapersuam,] which proposes a horizontal duty vpona 
articles imported, of about 25 per cent. ad valorem. This n 
ony disregards ali the interests of our own country, but see 
to set at defiance the immutable laws of trade. It seems 1 
contemplate that you can collectas high a duty upon diamond 
or a gold watch, as you can upon a cargo of iron or mahogany 
But a moment’s reflection must satisfy any one that it is im 
posaible to collecta high duty onjarticles of creat value an! sma! 
bulk. Take. for example, a watch, or the minuter parts ¢ 
watch machinery: they are so easily concealed about th 
person, in a way that you cannot discover them, without an in 
decent search, that when the duty is high it offers so strong 
temptation, with so slight a chance for detection, that they wil 
be smuggled, and you get no revenue atall. Hence, on smal 
articles of great value, the experience of all nations hae con 
curred in imposing a light duty totake away the temptati 
tosmuggle. Great Britain imposes ho duty, and France bu 
a nominal one, on diamonds; and yet both these nations la 
high duties where they can, both for protection and revenu 
The same observation is applicable to jewelry and laces, and 
many other articles of juxury. 
injustice grows outof it. I should like a heavy duty on th 
articles of luxury; for those who use them are able to pay 
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But we are overruled by alaw above all human legislation, and 
A high duty but aggravates th 


we are compelled to submit 
evil. It drives the honest importer outof the business. 1 
cannot compete with the lawlessemnegler. No revenue isco 
lected. Whatever is paid by the consumer goes into the pocke 


of the smuggler, and thus you tax the community to reward 


crime and encourage a violation of law. 


There isa further necessity for discrimination; and this, 


suppose, will be strongly urged by the anti-protection men. 


arises from the fact that the article on which you impose ‘he 


duty can be produced as cheaply. or nearly as cheaply, in 'h 
country as in any other. 


prohibitory. Take, for instance, raw cotton or flour. 


abe more of these articles than we consume. They cal 
ardly be imported withowt duty, and a very small duty 1s 
tirely prohibitory; and when we become a manufacturing 0 
tion it will be co with regard to all our manufactures. Grea 
Britain has ‘reached this point; and hence we witness {he 
strange phenomencn of Sir Robert Peel, as the leader of the 
British House of Commors, declaring himself in favorof {te 


trade, and against the imposition of eny duty on manufac'n 


over 20 per cent. And why is this? “Simply becauee Grew 
Britain manufactures more than she wants fer ler own Cor 


sumption. Any duty, however hgh, is merely neminsl, 


nothing can be imported; and ne duty affords any protec!’ it 


the foreign market, where che has to meet andcompete With 


the wold. The truth is. she has practised the protective sy* 
tem so long that her home market is supplied by her own.mem 


u‘actures; and now, foreooth, she pretends to great merit ip 
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In such cases, a small duty becomes 
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NOUraged dpties which she can no longer collect. But mark the 
© is no chien oinh which Sit Robert Peel speaks of the duty on 
Ntirely yo y He declines explaining why he does not recommend a 
iT426 he ‘oo of duty of that arucle. Is not the reason obvious 
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u 4 The climate of England is tco co!d to produce that ar- 
No duty, however high, can operate asa prohibition so long 


will use it; and tt may, therefore, be taxed to almost 















© the par peor worrevenue. This, Joubtiess, is the true reason why 

a partie o” jsnot reduced. Mr. Hume, in his celebrated report 
DES Upon British tariff, made last year, states a curious fact on this 
“OF peace ” which, as it goes to Confirm the truth of my argument, 
‘NE Birone \eae to bring to the notice of the House. He rays, the 
eri ment qi amount of revenue received from customs ia 1840 was 
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992,610; and that more than one-half of this was derived 
ipree articles, neither of which was or could be produced 
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more than 600,000 pounds sterling over half of the entire 
ge from duties on imports. Could these be produced at 
net Does any one Suppose they would not be, when subject- 
wadaty that increases their price—as in the case of tobac- 
ten times their original cost? Certainly they would! It 


CM We ha y because tha Ministry know that these articles cannot be 
T branch ME igced at any premium, and thata vitiated taste of luxury 
m him w aihave them at any price, that they continue to tax them so 
Hon. Tq nmously. Thus you perceive that there must be a ciscrim- 
nifesily ion even for revenue between those ayicies which we can 
nlary, 4 produce, and those which wecan. OMe will bear any duty 
2 iven it, . does not raise its price too high for consumption, or tempt 
© Who hel smugaling. The other will not bear a duty so high as to 
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ie (he price much above what it will cost to produce it in this 
sotry; for, in that Case, 1t wall be produced here, and impor- 
ion and revenue must cease. The true theoretical point at 

h duties should be laid.on articles imported which we can 

wuce, is, to raise the price of the foreign article just to the 
tat which it can be manufactured in this country, that both 
ycompete together in our markets. If it were possible in 
actice to reach this point, our importations and manufac- 
would then cease to fluctuate. We should olain the 
test amount of revenue for the treasury; and the comp. ti- 
og would reduce the article to the lewest price to the consu- 
+, Ladmit the difficulty of doing this in practice, not only 
br want of accurate information, but because the value Is con- 
dy changing. Nevertheless, I conceive the doctrine the- 
ically correct, that such a point must exist; and our efforts 
ould be to approximate as near it as possible. I therefore 
moclude that no duty in this bill is too high, unless it amounts to 
prohibition, or will induce smuggling, or is unnecesrary to raise 
amount of revenue required to supply the wants of the 
masury. If it can he shown thatthere are any such duties, (as 
Hdoubt not there may be some.) then I shall cheerfully go for 
jucing them to the true standard which I have indieated. 
(Mr. Roosevect here inquired whether there was no duty in 
his bill so high as. comparatively to diminish the amount of 
revenue, s0 that lowering the duty would augment the re- 
ult? 

M, Fittmore It is possible that there may be; but ifthere 
tlam not aware ofit. As I said before, the committee has 
scied upon imperfect information, in some cases far from being 
misfactory; and therefore, I can only repeat, that if there be any 
sich case; point it out; produce the proof, and I am ready to 
vole toreduce. But let me not be misunderstood. Whilelam 
wiling to reduce to increase revenue, 1am unwilling so to re- 
dute any duty as to glut the market with the foreign product, 
ad break down our own manufactures, and thus compel our 
titizensto purchase all from abroad, at any price the foreigner 
may see fitto demand. J am opposed to this; but Lam: for grad- 
wating the duty so as to keep up competition and keep down 
prices. This I conceive to be the only true course for supply- 
ing the national treasury, and protecting those who buy, as well 
asthose who produce. 

Asan additional evidence that this bill should be considered 
only as a revenue measure, I beg leave to call the attention of 
the House to a few statistical results. They are results merely, 
ssI shall not detain or weary the House by going into details. 
They are unnecessary for the purposes of my argument. Per- 
mitme tocall your attention to the amount of revenue realized 
under the act of 1832, as modified by the act of March 2, 1833, 
usually called “the compromise act.’’? This last act, itwill be 
recollected, required one-tenth ofall duties over 20 per cent. to 
be deducted on the Ist of January, 1834; 

One-tenth more on thé Ist of January, 1836; 

One tenth more on the Ist of January, 138; 

One-tenth more on the Ist of January, 1840; 

Three tenths more on the Ist of January, 1°42; 

And three tenths more on the Ist of July, 1842. 

The first reduction, therefore, took place on the Ist of Jan- 
wary, 1834; and ifany one will look atthe amount received from 
customs since that time, he will find that in no case, save in a 
engle year, has the revenue received from that source equalled 
the expenditures of the:Government. One year, (1835,) when 
the receipts were largeand the expenditures unusually small, 
this was not the case; but in each of the other years the amount 
received from customs was not enough to carry on the Govern- 
ment. The receipts and expenditures in round numbers, re- 
jecting all below thousands, were as follows: 











Year, Receipts from customs. Expenses. 
14 Ci, 3 . $16,214,000 - - $18.420,000 
16s ; . 19,391,000 ° » 17,006,000 
183 ‘ . 23,409,000 ==. : 29.655 000 
7 ; . 11,169,000 ; 31,610,000 
a ‘ . 16,153,000 ; 31,544,000 
19 Ci« . . 23.137,000 ° ; 25,443.00 
i ; . 13,499,000 . ; 22,389,000 

Total § . 122,979,000 176,067,000 
Deduct receipts from expenditures =. . 122,979,000 
And it leaves a deficit forthe seven years of . 53,088,000 
Averaging foreach year . ; ; ; 7,5% 000 








Here, then, is the result of our ewise legislation in reducing the 
on imports, The receipts in J837 were litte more thao 
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one-third of the expenditures; and in 1840 not two-thirds. Du- 
ring the seven years of reduction, when only four-tenths were 
taken offin all, our whole receipts from customs were only 
$122 979,000, while our expenditures were $176,067 000, leaving 
a deficit from this source of $53,088,000, averaging $7,594,000 
annually. As we shall now have no oiher revenue than that 
derived frem customs—uniless, indeed, we repeal the land dis- 
tribution act, which I trust we shall not, but consi er that ques- 
tion as settled forever for the benefit of the States— Mbink our 
gieat difficulty will be in so a: justing the several! rates of duty 
as to get the requisite amount of revenue. 

It is known to the House that there are two modes of impo- 
sing duties—one ad valorem, the other specific; one looking to 
value, the other to quartity merely. lam aware thatthere isa 
feeling, which has pervaded the community ever since the com- 
promise act, in favor of al valorem duties, as the preferable 
form of the two. Now I dono! know, and cannot pretend to 
say, how far prejudice or misconception may operate in this 
matter. Probably a litde further examination of the subject 
would change opinions hastily taken up. LT.concede that, in 
theory, which often holds out to usa false Jight, 


“That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind,” 


the ad valorem mode may seem to be the best, because it may 
be argued that, in this mode, the duty isin proportion to the 
actual value ofthe thing taxed, which is the most conformable 
to justice. In theory, it seems very plausible. But by expe- 
rience, (which, after all, is the best teacher, )it is found that this 
apparently just mode of taxation leads to the most dangerous 
and the most mischievous results, If gentlemen will look at 
the last tariff proposed in England, they will find that the du 
ties are specific, wherever itis possible tomake them so. And 
why? Why was this dune by so wise, and experienced, and 
cautious a nation? Becauee, in imposingan ad valorem duty, 
regard is always had to the cost of thearticles abroad, and )ot 
where the duty is paid. It may be asked, why isthis? Why 
not calculate the duty on the value of the article where im 
ported? Because it is found impracticable. There are difler- 
ent qualities of the same article, and men’s opinions es to 
those qualities are always found to differ, Hence, ad valorem 
duties cannot be made uniform. Thus, a gallon of wine im- 
ported into New York, may there have one value; a gallon of the 
very same wine, imported into Charleston, may have there a 
higher or a lower value: it isa matter of opinion. Andi! the 
duties are to be levied on this “home valuation,” asit is called, 
the duties will not be uniform, as the Constitution requires 
them to be. 

To avoid this, the value istaken as inthe foreign market 
whence the article is imported, or where itis made; to which are 
added the freightand other charges, save iasurance. But how 
is this foreign value ascertained? First, by the invoice, which 
ought to be the best evidence possible; but every one niust see 
that there isa very s'rong temptation tu the pro‘uction of fraud- 
ulent invoices; and such is the weakness (noLto say wickedness) 
of human nature, that experience proves the temptation often to 
be too strong to be resisted. ‘The importer is supplied with two 
invoices: one in which the real value of the goods is set down, 
another in which they are charged far below the true amount. 
The latter is produced to the collector, and thus the revenue is 
defrauded; and so shamefully common has this become, that an 
honest man cannot compete in this branch of business without 
compromitting his conscience and character: hence it has fal- 
len chiefly into the hands of aset of foreigners who thus exclude 
our own citizens from the honest and honorable prefits which 
their enterprise would otherwise secure tothem, and drive them 
out of their own trade in their own market, 

There remains, then, the ether mode of levying apecific duties. 
And what are the objections urged against it? It ia said, first, 
that it exacts the same amount of duty onthesame quantity of 
goods, whether of a poorer or a better quality; and on this point 
an appeal is often made to popular prejudices. T admit that, 
so far as variation in value is concerned, itis uno voicable, under 
a specific duty, that the same tax should be paid on a poor ar. 
ticle as on one more valuable. But is there no c 
pensation for this? Certainly there is: it often protects the 
poor from frauds; and, what is of great consequence to the gen- 
eral welfare of the country, itinduces the importation ofa bet- 
ter article, because it pays no moreduty on accountof its in- 
creased value. 

Another objection urged against specific duties is, that the 
duty continues at one fixed rate, while the value of the taxed ar- 
ticle fluctuates from time to time, either in consequence Of the 
investment of more capital, or of improved machinery and 
greater skill in its manufacture. By this means a duty which, 
when first laid, might be very proper, in process of ume, be- 
comes prohibitory. As the value of the article falls, the rela- 
tive an:ount of duty increases, and vice versa. 

I admit that there is something inthis. The committee felt 
the force of the objection, and to meet it they have done in this 
bill what never was done before: they have required the col!ec 
torsof the several ports to report the monthly valne of goods 
imported, both the custom-houre value and the wholesale mar- 
ket value. The Secretary of the Treasury is required to make 
from these returns & monthly abstract, and to publish it to the 
country; and, in addition to this, he is required to ascertain 
whether any article is charged ovet thirty percent. onthe market 
value; and, ifso, to report the factto Congress: so that. should 
there be «ny gross inequality growing out of the specific duty, 
it shall annually be brought to the notice of Congress and of the 
country. : 

We have been induced to impose specific duties wherever it 
was possible, with a view to avoid frauds, For, although frauds 
may notexist to anything like the extent which has been sup- 
posed, yetthe mere suspicion and general persuasion that they 
do, is nearly as bad in its practical result. I wish that the citi 
zens of thiscountry should feel entire confidence that they are 
not paying a higher duty than the foreiga mercenary who has no 
conscience in his way. 

There is one other subject on which itis proper I should say 
afew words; and thatis, the subject of cash duties. All know 
that, heretofore, acredit of three and six months has heen al- 
lowed on most articles; but the Secretary of the Treasury bas 
recommended the cash system; and the committee has, toa 
creat extent, adopted his recommer Jation. 

~ Every one will, therefore, see thai this change is.a matter of 
the greatest consequence. Opinions in regard to its effects are 
widely different. Some say that its operation will be to de- 
streoy commerce entirely; othere insist that ite effect will be 
highly salutary in preventing the European manufacturer from 
getting rid of his surplus stock by throwing it into our auction 
rooms, while he is getting a credit at the custom-house, and 
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thus injuring al! fair trade. My own opinion is, for several! rea- 
sons, in favor of adopting the system. IT have looked inte the 
documents and records on this subject, to discover what amount 
has been lost to the treasury from the effects of the credit sys- 
tem, and Ifind, from a report made in [37-’S that 1 was there 
stated atabout seven millions; and thie, L think, was before the 
eflects of the creat revulsion which took place m 1836-'7, be- 
cause the payment of the bonds then cue was posi poned by 
Congress. By civieg the merchants credit on their duties, the 
treasury hrs los: seven millions, And why should Uiis risk be 
run? Why should thts special favor be extended to the im- 
porting merchant? What neht! as be to claim i? Why should 
Government run the risks of his business any more than that 
of another man’s? There can be no reason, #o far as lean see 
ubless itis our policy to encourage excessive importations; and 
this ie a policy which J, for one, cannot approve. 1 think our 
importaiions have been vastly too: reat, and have involved us 
ina debt which presses heavily upon the nation. I would do 
nothing to encourage Cr aggravate such a condition of things. 

Although I am in favor of cash duties, in preference to the 
practice which has heretofore prevailid, Lam also in favorofa 
modified warehousing sysiom., This I consider as the true sub. 
stitute for the credit system. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has not, indeed, made any recommendation on this sul ject, be- 
cause, es he stacs, he has not bed time to examine it. He 
leaves ic entirely to Conercss. ‘The warehousing plan forms no 
part or feature { his projet, and theretore the Committee of 
Ways and Means hove not considered it heir duty to enter into 
the su! ject, as they orherwise would have cone, | 

What are the benefits it is calculated to produce? 

The plan has been adopted in Europe tor many years. In- 
deed, it is abouta century since the firet attempt was made to 
intoluce it into England, onder the administration of Sir Reb- 
ert Walpolc; bat so great were the clamorsof the merchants, 
who had been long inthe habit of defrauding the Government 
by obtaining credit on their bonds, thatthe admini- tration wae 
finally foreed ty abandon the scheme. Indeed, Walpole was at 
one time in danger of losing his life by a mob, in consequence 
of his endeavors to carry it through Parliament. Stace then, it 
never had been successinily attempred until 1603, when it was 
adopted by the British Government, and has been practised 
eversince., I have here a synopets of the actsin reference to it. 
The wareousing sysiem is a provision for locging imported 
articles in warehouses until they are taken out and entered, and 
duties paid for home consumption; if they are re exported, the 
duty is remitted, 

Here Mr. F. read to some extent from McCulloch, giving a 
history of the warehousing system, as practised in England, as 
follows: 

“WarenousinGe SystaM.—TPy this system is meant the pro- 
visions made for lodging unported arucles in public warehouses, 
ata reasonable rent, without paymentol the duties on importa 
tion till they be withdrawn for home consumption, If re-ex- 
ported, no duty is ever paid, 

“y Expedie ney and origin of the ware he using system.— 
{t is laid down by Dr. Smith, inone of his joetly celebrated 
maxims on the subject of taxation, that ‘every tex ought to be 
levied at the time and in the manner that ia mest likely to ba 
convenient for the contribu or to pay it.’ (Wealth of Nationa, 
vol. iii, page 368 ) No one can doubt the soundness of the 
maxim; and yet it was very strangely neglected, down to 1803, 
in the management of the customs. Previously to this period, 
the duties on most goods imported had either to be paid at the 
moment of their importation, or a bond, with sufficient security 
for their future payment, had to be given (o the revenue officers, 
The hardship and inconvenience of sucha system are obvious, 
It was ofien very difficult to find sureties; and she merchant, in 
order to raise funds to pay the duties, was trequently reduced to 
the ruinous necessity of selling his zoods immediately on their 
arrival, when, perhaps, the maket was already glutted. Neither 
was this the onlv inconvestence that grew out of this system; 
for the duties having to be paid all at once, and not by degrees, 
as the goods were sold for consumption, their price was raised 
by the amount of the profit on the capital advanced in payment 
of theduties. Competition, too, was diminished in consequence 
of the greater command of funds required to carry on trade undey 
such disadvantages; andafew rich indivi'uals were enabled to 
monopolize the importation of those commodities on which 
heavy duties were payable. The eystem hed, besides, an ob- 
vious tendency to discourage the carrying trade. It prevented 
this country from becoming an entrepot for foreign produc's 
by hindering the importation of such as were not immediately 
wanted for home consumption; and thus tended toa lessen the 
resort of foreigners to our markets, inasmuch as it rendered it 

lifficult, or rather impossible, for them (o complete an aesorted 
cargo. And in addition to all these circametances, the dificulty 
of granting a really equivalent drawback to the exporters of 
such commodities as had paid dnty, opened the coor for the 
commission of every species of fraud. 

“fut there disadvantages and drawbacks, obviousas they may 
now appear, did not attract the publicattention till a compata- 
tively late period. Sir Robert Walpole seems to have been one 
of the first who had a clear perception of their injurious influ- 
ence; and it was the principal object of the famcous excises 
scheme, proposed by him in 1733, to oblige the importers of to- 
bacco and wine to deposite them in public warehonses; reliev- 
ing them, however, from the necessity of paying the duties 
chargeable on them till they were withdrawn for home con- 
sumption. 

“No doubt can now remain in the mind of any ore that the 
adoption of this scheme would bave been of the greatest advan- 
tage tothe commerce and industry of the country. Bur, so 
powerlul wae the delusion generated in the public mind with re- 
spect to it, that its proposal well nigh caueeda rebellion. Most 
of the merchants ef the day had availed themeelvea of the acili- 
ties which the existing sysiem afforded of defrauding the reve. 
nue: and they dexterously endeavored to thwart the succres of 
a scheme which would have given a serious check to s) ch prac- 
tices, by making the public believe that it would be fatal to the 
commercial prosperity ofthe country. ‘The efforts of the mer- 
chants were powerfully seconded by the spirit of party, which 
then ran very high. The political epponents ef the ministry, 
anxious for ao opportunity to prejudice them in the public es- 
timation, contended that the scheme was only the firat step to- 
wards the introduc‘ion Of such a universal system of exciee ag 
would inevitably prove alike subversive of the comfort and libs 
erty of the people. In consequence of three artfu) misrepre- 
senta‘ions, the most violent clamors were every where excited 
against the echeme. On one occasion, Sir Robert Walpole nar- 
rowly escaped falling a sacrifice to the ungo?ernable fury of 
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the mob, which beset all the avenues tothe House of Com- 
moos; and, after many violent and lengthened debates, the 
echeme was ultimately abandoned ”’ 


Thus it is seen (waid Mr. F ) that the scheme has worked well 
in England. in this country it was introduced in 1791, and has 
been in use ever since in reference to teas and some other ar- 
licles 

But there is an objection urged against it, which, if establish- 
ed, is like to prove fatal. The experience of Great Britain, it is 
eaid, has proved that it will not do to establieh warehouses in 
all the small porte of the kingdom, and they have therofore se 
lected certain of the greater importing towns where alone the 
system is in operation Now, our Constitution declares that no 
preference shal! be given to the ports of one State over those of 
snother in the imposition of duties, which muat be woilorm 
throughout the United States; and it is said that, if we shall pur- 
sue the British plan of establishing warehouses only in certain of 
the greater seaports, or if Congress shall by law authorize the 
Secretary ol the Treasury to de so, it will, in effect, be giving a 
preference te those ports, and so will be a violation of the Con- 
stiiution. With all due deference to gentlemen whourge this 
constitutional objection, to me it does not seem that suc lia con- 
sequence Will fullow. We have the system now, in regard to 
sume articles, and we may extend it; and if we Jo, the opera 
tion, in regard to the small ports and the large, will be like that 
of tee Post Office system in regard tothe great mail routes and 
the smal!l—the one con peneate for the other 

The great collections at New York, for inetance, will supply 
the means of paying tor the eystem in emailer porte: and uius, 
by a general system, the whole country will collectively be 
benefited. No plan seeme to me ao well calculated to secure 
the dues of the Gov: rament; while atthe same time it extends 
accommodation to the merchant. Atall events, [am in favor 
of trying it. Ido not think thatitinvolves any violation of the 
Constiiution. The object of that provision in the Consutution 
Which ia said to prohibit it Was manifestly to preven! a preter- 
ence of one State over another, by exacting less duties in the 
ports of the one than in thoee of the other. It vertainly could 
now be to make the advanteges of every port in the United 
Miates equal, Nature hersell has rendered that impossible. 
The intent was to guard against a consbination of some of the 
S:atee to take advantage of others—to prevent the great States 
from oppressing the smaller. But this has nothing to do with 
that question. I ani, as 1 said, in favor of trying the plan. 
lalnel, lapprehend it will be unavoidable if we introduce the 
system of cash duties. It might be very proper to make come 
difference as to goods coming from beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope; but that is easily arranged. I hope the Committee on 
Commerce will report us ab |} presenting a matured plan 

When I say that this bill contains nothing of it, 1 de not mean 
to be undetstocd that there here some substitute for it. 
The bill provides that, when goods are imported from beyond 
the Cape, they may remain in store ninety days before the du- 
ties are exacted: and in all other cases, sixty days. 

Although there are in this bill some other subjects of a gen- 
eral nature, I have detained the commuitiee so long that I will 
not now go further into is provisions 

I must, however, before concluding, say a word or two t: uch- 
ing the item in the clause now under consideration: | mean the 
article of wool. Some gentlemen will probably differ from the 
views of the commitiee on this subject. There seems, inceed, 
to have been some doubt in the mind of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in regard to it. The duty heretofore has been 40 
per cent. ad valorem, and four cents per pound on wool worth 
over eight cents, This was originally equal to about 50 per 
cent. ad valorem; but it has been gradually coming down under 
the compromise act. 

I have had some trouble in finding the amount of importation 
under the high duty. There is this difference between wool 
and many other articles: being produced not in one or two con- 
fined spots, and by comparatively few pereons, but in a wide- 
epreading region, and by creat numbers of people, far se p- 
arated from each other, there can be no combinations and con- 
spiraces to keep up i's price. Such combinations not only may, 
but da, exist in regard vo other things. I have lately heard of 
some Very strange facts on thatsubject. Ihave found that the 
iron makers in England agree to regulate the quantity of iron 
produced, and thus tokeep up its price to a certain fixed s'an 
dard, justas the proprieters of our steamboats,in some places, 
agree to run only so many boata at a preecribed rate of fare. 

If it is found that there is a surplus number ef forcers, the 
proprietors get together and make a decree that only a certain 
quantity of iron shall be produced; and this is either distributed 
pro rata amonzall the forges, or come of the forges are sus- 
pended from working. Nay, 1 have heard what is etill more 
extraordinary. In Sweden, the Government annually regulaies 

the amount of iron produced in the same manner, and onthe 
same principle, and also with a view to prevent the forests 
being too much invaded for the manufacture of charcoal; and 
the proprietors quietly sulimit to the regulation 

The same thing can at any time be accomplished where there 
are but few engaged in the same branch of work, and where they 
are Concentrated into a narrow space; but this cannot be the case 
in regard to wool. Has product is spread over different States; 
there is, and can be, ne combination. The price of the article 
is regulated by the fixed laws of demand ant sus ply—and by 
these alone. We should be careful to put the duty as high as 
we can, but not so high as to be prohibltory. We have nothing 
to apprehend from combinations. 

Ihave received a statement from the Treasrry Department on 
thie subject, which IT will lay before the House. It will be recol- 
lected that, since 1832, all weol worth lees than 8 cents per 
pound atthe place whence imported, has been free. This wiil 
account for the large importation of thatarticle, while that pay- 
ing 80 high aduty has been constantly falling off. I regret 
that the table does not furnish the exports of that paying duty, 
that we might judge how much remained for home consomp 
tion. But the table isas followe: [See the end of the speech ] 

It will be perceived by this table, that the importations of the 
free arsicle for the last four years have been gradually increas 
ing; that, in 1831, more than 5,000,000 of that paying a dyty was 
imported; and, if I recollect right, the duty then was 50 per 
cent. ad valorem, and 4 cents a pound: For the last three 
years, notwithstanding the duty under the compromise act has 
come down to about 37 to 38 per ¢ nt, yet only alittle over 
halfa million has been imported—an amount certainty quite 
too emall toaffect the general price. Tt appears from the last 
census, that there are about 20 00€,( 00 0f sheep in the Unired 
Rtates, and it has been estimated that they produce annually 
abeut 60,000,000 pounds of wool. Much of this ig manvfactured 
by familjes, Nevertheless, it is apparent that most of oul woollen 
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manufactories are supplied from this source, with very little 
competition from abroad, as it 18 understood that the coarse 
wool under 8 cents does not come in competition with ours. 
There is astatement at page 72 of the proceedings of the 
“National Conven ion for the protection of American interests,”’ 
held at New York ia April last, purporting to give the average 
price of wool in Windsor, Vermont, from 1835 to 1841, inclu- 


sive? Iknow not how farit can be relied on; but it is as fol- 
lows: 
Years. Price per Ib. 
1835 . . - . 62 cents, 
1836 . - . . - 65 
1837 : . ; . - 60 
1838 - . - . - 40 
1R39 . - . . : 42 
1840 rs . ° - - 40 
IS41 . . . - 36 


which shows a very great reduction in the price of the article, 
wholly independent of foreign importations. The committee, 
after considerable deliberation, did not think it advisable to 
change the duty recommended by the Secretary in his bill, and 
left it at 30 percent. It may be too high or too low; but, if I 
can be agatisfied that we can go still higher, and not render the 
duty prohibiory, lam ready to do it. Itis due to this large 
and meritorious Class of agriculturists, and is necessary for 
the purpose of revenue, to raise this duty as high as can be 
dene and make it available; but it must not be so high as to 
prevent the manufacturer from purchasing; for in that case 
yeu destroy the home market for the wool, and your duues 
will netiher produce revenue nor protection; but the wool- 
grower will have to seek a market in foreign countries, where 
no duties can aid him, buthe will meet the competition of the 
whole world. I therefore warnany friends who are interested 
in this, not to overreach themselves, by raising the duty too 
high, lest they lose all. It may be difficult to ascertain the ex- 
act point; but probably the intelligent gendemen from Vermont, 
who take a deep interest In this question, may afford us some 
facts and arguments that will settle the question to the satisfac- 
tion of the House. 

Bist, sir, Lwill not dwell upon it. I feel exhausted myself, 
and I fear ] have wearied the patience of the House with this 
long and imperfectly digested statement of the provisions of this 
bill. I feel that Lowe the Heuse an apology for the very im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory manner in which I have been able 
to discharge the duty devolved on me; but constant and un- 
weeried attention in the committce-room to the details of the 
bill has prevented that attention to the general subiect that was 
due to its importance. Ttonly remains that I return my most 
sincere and grateful thanks to the Honse for the kind and pa- 
tient indulgence with which it has listened to my remarks, for 
which Lteel that Tam indebted rather to the interest felt in the 
subject itself, than to anything in my manner of presenting it. 


Statement exhibiting the quantity and value of unmenu- 
factured woolimported into the United States annuuliy, 
from 1822 to 1841. 





| WOOL, 

| 

pe taming ntinedt 

Years. | Free of duty, Dutiable. 
| | 
| re eae Fe i ae a eee | pot ae 
Pounds. | Value Pounds. | Value. 
hatha aaa Ltcescetie 
j } | 

1992 a ‘ - | 1,733,420} 387 312 
1823 ‘ - | 1,674348| 340.96 
1894 ‘ - | - i 1,305,014 | 355.034 
1825 ate , 569 476 
1826 wey - | 449 725 
187 3 - i 408 527 
1828 . = 4 - | 491,645 
1929 - | - - | 1,494,439} 239882 
1830 >. 669 883 | 96,853 
1831 ‘ a | 6422960 | 1,288 909 
1832 d - | 4.042.838 | 693.711 
1833 . - | 950.205 | 240892 
1834 .| - - 591.313 | 317,925 
1835 - | 6543.626 | $398,830 1.746.771 699 447 
1836 - | 11.033,010 | s06370 | 1654611 | 463.756 
1837 -| 9480195 | 703276 | 927,604] 190.597 
1838 ; 6.551 126 415,478 | 417 237 87 ,493 
139 - | 7.398519 | 527,620 6 6651 | 171.918 
1840 : 9,303 992 | 675,009 | fi94.748 | 171,067 
i841 - | 12,357,035 | 789,940 | 523,153 140,507 

| | 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Rectster’s Orrics, June 7, 1842, 


SPEECH OF MR. SUMMERS, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In the House of Representatives, Saturday, July 9, 
1542—On the revenue bill. 

The bill ‘to provide revenue from imports, and to change 
and mouify existing laws imposing dutice on imports, and for 
other purposes,’ under consideration, in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union-- 

Mr. SUMMERS addressed the committee in substance as fol- 
lows: 

Mr CraimmMan: Atan early period of the present session, a 
question was made, and discussed for some days in the House, 
upon the reference of that portion of the President’s annual 
message having relation to discriminating duties and domestic 
manufactures. The question was, whether, in the genera! dis- 
tribution of the various recommendations of the message to 
the appropriate committees, that part should be referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, or to the Committee on Man- 
ulactures. I voted for the reference to the Committee on Man- 
ufacitres. It was stated then, and has been repeated by some 
gentiemen in the present debate, that the votes given upon that 
eceasion should be regarved as test votes, demonstrating the 
particular opinions of each member upen the tariff question, 

I wish, first, to say ina very few words how far the ryote then 
given was & test of my own opinions, 
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The resolution alluded to, and whi 
House, is in the following words: hich was adope 
“Resolved, ‘Ihat so much of the President's py 
lates to discriminating duties and domestic ae 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures? “4 
Previous to ouraction on this, another resoluti 
adopted in the following words: won | 


“Resolved, That so much thereof (the mesra 
the finances of (he Government, except the plar 
ommended by the President, be referred to ;) 
Ways and Means,” : 


The particular plan of finarice and curreney. (bette 
as the Exchequer scheme,) it will be recollected W: ; 
toa select committee. » We 
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Here, then, by the terms ofa special resolution whic pe dre 
already adopted, as well as by the very nature anq pu shat he a 
that committee, the Ways and Means, had been char rahe anega 

vire of the amount of revenue necessary to be ruin Ames? OO 

~ i . " Talsed and M 
Jovernment, and the mode of procuring it. ‘The wholmmal® 
tion of revenue was legitimately before that commix, jor the SUP 






but calls, 1 


amount being ascertained, and taking it ascertain 1) alt He of WA 


ing of duties on imports would be the manne 




















arued ‘ 
question, how such duties,could be best distriboud ge, 10 devs 
fect incidental protection to the great interesis of the g, Mr. Gha 
belonged, in my opinion, not so appropriately to the Cy any right 
of Ways and ‘eans, nor exclusively to the Commitee, great ques! 
ufactures, Ishould have been much more eratifie) shia body, 
been practicable, to have submitted the subjects of digdmmmtol #Y.° 











ting duties and incidental protection to the joint counsel 
Committee on Manufactures and two other committees 
House, to whom have been intrusted other grea: Intereng 
country, not Inferior In Importance to the manufactur; 
eat; and with th@t, according to my view, equally cone 
the proper settlement of this question, My friend frog 
more [“r. KENNEDY] will remember that T expressed 
ion to him, as chairman of the Committee on Commer 
to his committee belonged, in part, the consideration 
question. Inthe view I take of this subject, commerce 
ture, and manufactures, are all concerned in its consid 
and to the committees presiding over these respective | 
—or to as many of them as practicable—I would have, 
that pertion of the President’s message to which Ihavea 
Isupposed that the duty of investigating the claims 
dition of ‘ our domestic manufactures,’ about which th 
ident had expressed his solicituc'e, pertained, wih pq 
propriety, to the Committee on Manufactures. 1 did 
tend, by my vote on the reference, to indicate any part 
sentinent as to the character of tariff bill which I wo 
would not support. 

The bil! now under consideration has been reported ff 
Committee of Ways and Means. It eomes before usas 
enue measure, and has been so treated by the chairmay 
committee [Mr. Frtpmore] in the lucid exposition furnid 
him at the outset of the discussion 

We must have money, from some source, {0 carry 
Government. No temporal good is to be enjoyed withoy 
Governments are expensive blessings; but when rightly { 
and properly administered, they compensate for all thee 
itures which they involve inthe protection and security 
they afford to “hfe,7iberty, and pursuit of happin ss,” 


We differ from most nations of the earth in this—that 
with them their rulers, whether so by hereditary suce 
usurpation, or chance, draw from the governed their sub 
without themselves participating in the burden, with ua p 
can be levied upon the people which is not a burden com 
tothose who impose it, and those upon whom it is impo 
is, in truth, but the same class. Our Government resis 
the basis of popular rights. The people themeelves aig 
fountain of honor, of office, and of power; they enact la 
operate upon themselves, and assume voluntarily all the 
tations and re&traints which they necessarily impose. T 
are not shackles forged by others, and bound round unw 
limbs; they constitute the volunteer price which freemen 
fora Government of their own choice, in which theit 
voice is heard, their own will consulted, and by which the 
terests are defended, 

Atthis moment, we present the sublime spectacle of a 
represented nation, examining for itself the conditin 
finances—devising the manner of enlarging its revenues 
equate to its wants and the mainienance of its prosperity 
honor. We have no king or emperor to divide our tre 
to decimate our flocks, or thank us for the grant of supp 
We furnish money for the Government, not as thing d 
and separate from ourselves, which we are bound to pr 
for by some inexorable Jaw sanctioned by awful penalue 
as apoliical machine, constructed by ourselves, to carry 
our will, and estential to our own convenience and con 
It is the people themselves about to fix upon the agg 
amount of their contribution to the common treasury, 
a®just the plan of payment and expenditure, they thems 
furnishing the fund, in the mode to be provider, by their 
consent, and devoting it to their own common aseecialed 
terest. 

That there shou'd be a diversity of opinion among the 4 
zens of this country, and a corresponding diversity amon! 
Representatives in this hall,as to,1h° amount of revenued 
ble, and as to the manner of raisit,® iy, ought not to be a sul 
of wonder or suiprise. We differ, and honestly differ, 
the most materia! attributes and powers of the Government 
der which we live. -The plain written league and coves 
which binds us together and makes us one people, presets 
numerable questions which have never been settled. and wh 
perhaps, never will be, tothe satisfaction ofall. Theg 

man from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams] remarked the cther | 
that “consticutional questions are immortal.” Tam pot 
that we ought to wish it otherwise. If it be true that 
price of liberty is eteimal vigilance,” then is the calm, 0 
turbed tranquillity of one universal agreement tn political % 
ion rather to be avoided than sought after. Tranquillity} 
alumber; and political shumber leads, too often, to that a 
which it is the prototype, or is only breken by the tose © 
rolling billow, or the roar of the Jashing surge, with wh 
sea of anarchy, in its fury, ealutes the ear of the sleeper. 
no admirer of party storms. 1 prefer the gentle, refres 
breeze which keeps the surface only in healthy, active a 
bot | would rather witness occasionally the play of ‘he 
lightning and listen to the deep-toned thander, than breaile 
impure, pestilential atmosphere of a wavelese and sia 
pool. Differences of opinion belong to the very ir 
spirit of our institutions. Freedom of thought and free 
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pried to direct taxes. 


dred millions. 
pon another occasion, a few days since, I adverted to the 


wives and daughters, and to alarm our children. 
hoice as to the time or manner of payment; there is no op- 
ually for bargaining; he receives no commodity in ex- 
ge for money; there is no “free trade” in the transaction— 
barter of equivalents. 
med with all its powers, to command and enforce obedience, 
- = hand; and the citizen on the other, with no alternative 
Loo y. 
When thatsame citizen pays his proportion of the general 
naree, levied and collected in duties, it ts a payment of his 
free will and accord. 
any particular articie enhances the price of that article, to 
precise amount of the duty, (a result which we all know 
" i0t uniformly follow,) and that he who buys and uses the 
cle Pays such duty, in the augmented price of the com- 
o'ty~are not ihe advantages of this mede of contribution 
paientioall? In the first place, it is a volunteer payment 
iere i8 NO superior power standing in our presence, command. . 
; eee . : 
18 Of foreign lands, we nothing of tax, direct or indirect. 
i when wedo Sapaiaen ned in that purchase is included the 
ty © the Government now to be refunded, as part of the 
yt comes upon i 
ach as the price of the article would be if the duty conatituted 
partof it. The duty, so faras the Government is concerned, 
maedeen paid by the importer, The goods are in the hands of 
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guarantiod to all; and it is this licence to express, 
rqnent, to malataln wiiatever views we may cherish, 
ma harmless political heresies. “Errors of opinion 
aitly wlerated 80 long as reason is left free to combat 



















































vir. Chairman, this digression. There are some pre- 
sjestions connected with the ineasure now before us, 
yc Would seem there was very little contrariety of 





ey must be had, is conceded by all. 
ihe mode of raising It, there appears to be almost as 
pence ia the Views of those who have expressed them- 
ihe subject. ‘ ‘ 
aiemaa from South Carolina, (Mr. Picxens,] who 
che committee Some days since, announced that he 
be drawn into a discussion on direct taxation. He re 
that he himself had no proposition to submit; that he 
ake anegative position, and content himself with en- 
jog io prove that the measure proposed by the Commit. 
Ways and Means would not be eff-ctual to the raising of 
orthesupportof Government. He offers us no alter- 
pg calls, In emphatic terms, on the chairman of the 
jee of Ways and Means, and on the Whig portion of 
0 devise and propose plans of finance. 
> Mr. Ghairman, that the gentleman from South Caro- 
,aoy Tight to withdraw himself from the consideration 
eat question. By what authority does he, as a mem- 
wis body, and as a citizen of this republic, fold his 
nduy to us, “You, gentlemen, compose the crew in 
of tus vessel; 1 am but a passenger; I will sleep on the 
I: belongs to you to point out the shoals and rapids, 
geet ber safely through this dangerous cruise !”” 


ut friends on the other side really occupying a position 
mables (hem to hold thislanguage? No, sic. Ifthe ship 
nwe are embarked strikes and goes down to the bot- 
ewil! all go together; we have a common and united in- 
ig her safety; we shall share one common fate in her de- 





if here invoke the spirit of patriotism to come into our 
w animate out counsels; to unite us in one combined 
figg effort for the public good, that the credit and faith of 
ion may be lifted from their low estate, and borne aloft, 
2 the admiration and confidence of the world, as here- 
they have; and that the prosperity of our people, so 
wsly interrupted, may be restored. 

gentleman from South Carolina may well say that he is 
pbedrawn into the advocacy of a system of direct taxa- 
Iconmend his prudence. 

gentieman from Maryland (Mr. Mason] has expressed 
elerence for this wngde of raising revenue; but he thinks 
ople are hot yet prepared for. it, and therefore he will not 
ose it. 


gentleman from New Hampshire {Mr. Burs} believes 
he right mode; but he, too, has a reservation in charge, 
has said that, until he is satisfied his constituen!s approve 
heme, it isnot for him to lead the way. He is unwilling 
ture the experment without the consentof those upon 
mit isoperate. He will not administer this new nostrum 
the patient is ready to receive it. This disposition to 
yaremedy, in which the doctors themselves have s9 much 
is itself entit'ed to commendation, at a period when polit- 
quackery so rarely pauses in its course of reckless experi- 
King. 


tere is, then, no gentleman on this floor who proposes, or 

suggests that we Ought, at this time, to adopt any other 

ofprocuring money for the support of Government, than 
mode proposed by the bill now before us—by duties on for- 
imports. I will not go into any labored argument to show 
this, of all modes, is the best, if not the only one practica- 
This, it strikes me, must be obvious to al] practical men, 
issanctioned by experience co-extensive with the entire 
nce of our Government. The Constitution authorizes 


peress to “lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 


" The right to exercise any one of these powers, or all, 
llygranted. The selection is left to the discretion of the 
slature. Yet Congress has never, except in two instances, 
These were occasions of necessity, 
out of the state of our foreign commerce, when import- 


bs Were 80 Curtailed as not to yield the requisite amount 


venue from unport duties. The whole sum received into 


weasury from the origin of the Goverument to the present 


through direct taxes, is a little over twelve millions of 
f; while that from duti son foreign goods is near eight 
So much for history and experience. 


nlages of indirect over direct taxation, in what concerns 


payment of the money, in either form, by the people, and 
manner of collection. 


en the citizen contributes his quota to the support of Gov- 


ment, by the payment of money levied upon him in the 
mof taxes, he pays specific sums, fixed by law, in cash, to 
lax gatherer. Thereis no avoiding his inquisitorial visits. 
enters Our houses, armed with authority to examine all their 


s—to interrogate our families —to offend the delicacy of 
We have 


It is the agent of the Governn.ent, 


If we concede that the duty imposed 


If we do not choose to purchase the produc- 


us as a subject of trade and bargain, as 
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the retailer; he isan individual member of society, as I am, 
looking to his own interests; with bim, Lam on an equality; if 
1 purchase, itis a matterof agreement, not of force; the terms 
are silpulated; the time, place, and manner of payment ere 
provided for; it is the dealing between man and man, each pro- 
tectina and defending bis own interests, according to the exer- 
cise of his own {ree will, and each satisfied with the result. 

We are then to have money; and it is (o be procured, in ac- 
cordance with the uniform practice of the Government, by im- 
post duties, 

What is the aggregate sum which we are required to pro- 
vide? 

Upon this inquiry, quite a division of opinion exists. Atthe close 
o! Mr. Van Buren’s Administration, his Secretary of the Treas 
ury (Mr. Woodbury) estimated the future ordinary expendi- 
tures at about seventeen millions of dollars per annum. This 
e-timate would be entitled to more consideraticn, if it had .or 
lUgssanction the practice of that administration. It was only 
furnished to the country in the last report of that officer to 
Cougress, after a change of administration had beeu decreed by 
the people at the polls. It was an estimate for their succes 
sors, not for themselves; nor would it be very uncharitable to 
suppose that it was put forth in advance, to lay the ground for 
subsequent complaints of extravagance and profligate expendi- 
ture against the party then about to come into power. Be this 
as it may, there is nothing of example in that administration, in 
accordance with the precept thus delivered. Mr. Van Buren 
came into power witha full treasury, and no incumbrances 
upon it. The public debt had been extinguished by his prede- 
cessor. 

The ordinary expenditures of his four years’ Presidency were 
aa follows, as shown by the official reports: 


For 1837 - : . : $31,610 003 05 
1838 : ° : 31,544,396 19 
1839 : . : : 25,443,716 94 
1840 : : ° : 22,389,356 31 


110,987,472 5: 


Being an average for each year of - 27,746,868 13 
The total expenditure for the same period was as follows: 
For 1837 ° ; . $37,265,087 15 


1838 : ‘ 39,455,438 35 
1839 - : : : 37,614,936 15 
184u ‘ A : ‘ 28,226,533 S81 


142,561,945 46 

Being an average perannumof - 35,640,486 36 
The diminished expenditure of the two last years, and espe- 
cially that of 1840, may be attributable, in some degree, to an 
etfort at economy, superinduced by a pending presidential elec- 
tion. Atall events, the present Congress has been compelled 
to provide for some appropriations which properly belonged to 
that which preceded it, and which, as has been charged, were 
withheld in order to lessen the amount chargeable to one ad- 
ministration, and to augment the apparent expenditures of an- 

other 


The present Secretary of the Treasury estimates the ordi- 
nary expenses of the next three years at a little over twenty- 
five millions per annum. In a:idition to this, there are outstand- 
ing treasury notes to be redeemed, and debts to be paid. 

The Committee of Ways and Means—whose particular prov- 
ince it is to investigate this subject, and to inform the House a& 
to the wants of the treasury, and the means of replenishing it 
—estimate the ordinary expenditure for the next three years at 
$24,000 000 per annum. To this they add $3,000,000 per an- 
num for the payment of interest on the public debt, and the 
ultimate extinguishment of the principal—making, in the 
whole, $27,000,000 per annuin. 

I had hoped that we should have found it practicable to have 
reduced stl! further the public expenses. I find, from an ex- 
amination of a document furnished by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, at an early period of the session, that the average an- 
nual receipts into the treasury from all sources, from the 4th of 
March, 1789, to the 3lst of December, 1840, is $22,241,531 92; 
and that, during the same time, the average annual expenditure 
has been $21,642,268 45. ; 

This average, perhaps, furnishes no safe data upon which to 
rest the expenditures of the next three years. It commences 
with the infancy of the Government, when our population was 
smnali, and runs through a.| the gradations of our increase, in 
numbers, wealth, and intercourse with foreign nations, and em- 
braces periods of peace and war. It exhibits, however, for 
half a century, a creditable regard for public economy; and 
that our outlay, in the aggregate, has been with proper refer- 
ence to our income, however much the expenditures of partic- 
ular years may have tended to disturb the just relation which 
they should hold to each other. a 

Mr. Chairman, 1 am in favor of a rigid economy in every 
department of the public service, and will sustain all re- 
trenchments which may be found compatible with the proper 
exercise of the various functions of the Government. In voting 
to raise revenue, | desire to look alone to the wants of the treasu- 
ry, so far as amount is concerned. If it can be shown thata 
jess sum than that proposed by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and sanctioned by the estunates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the responsible head of the finaice department, will 
prove sufficient, I shal] go for such diminished nm. 1 am not 
in favor of levying duties, which shall accumulate moneys in 
the treasury beyond the fair and reasonable demands of the 
Government, with a view to additional protection to be bestow- 
ed by the excess. I donot wish to see a surplusin the treasury 

beyond a very moderate amount, such as all agree should be on 
hand to meet unexpected contingencies. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from North Cerolina, (Mr. DAntex,} that, as a general 
rule, a poor Government makes a rich people, anda rich Gov- 
ernment a poor people. I do not say, a Government poor in 
the means of raising money, but one which does not employ 
those means to fill its coffers, except as its necessities require. 
That Government is strongest in pecuniary resources, as well 
as in the affection of its citizens, whose administrative polic 

leaves the labor and enterprise of the country least burdened, 
and most free to exert themselves in the channels which they 
may prefer. I would leave the money of the country in the 
pockets of the people, calling only for so much as the common 
defence and general good of the body politic may require. 
This will, of course, vary with the changing circumstances and 
condition of the nation, | am against levying taxes of any kind, 
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to be distributed back to the States or the people as surplus 
funda. I am against resuming, on the part of the General 
Government, the exercise of @ power to expend the public 
tnoneys In Constructing works of internal improvement in the 
States; @ power, to say the least of it, of doubtful character, and 
which therefore ought not to be exercised. Above all, Mr. 
Chairman, am 1 opposed to the magnificent scheme of the 
gentleman frem Maryland, (Mr. Witt1am Cost Jonson } 
by which he proposes that the General Government shall 
assume and poy the debts of the States. I know of no consti- 
tutional warrant for such a project, and to its policy Lam utterly 
Opposeu 

The wants of the treasury, so faras my action can control it, 
shall be provided for by impost duties alone. I will resist ev- 
ery effort to take back the proceeds of the public lands from 
the people of the States, and restore them to the ordinary uses 
of the General Government. I believe that we are called upon 
by every consideration of policy and justice .o devote the land 
fund to the benefit of the States. I shall adhere to that feature 
of the bill sow under consideration which continues distribu- 
tion, notwithstanding the waraing we have had that this provis- 
ion insures Executive opposition to the bill itself. The course 
which the President has thought prop rto pursue in regard to 
this question imposes additivnal cause, in my judgment, why 
Congress shoul! refuse to abandon the ground which it has ta- 
ken. The subject has now become one involving great funda- 
mental principles, which lie at the bottom of our institutions. 
li is whether the legislative department of the Government 
shall perform, as heretvfore, the constitu ional duties which be- 
long to it, or yield up its functions and au:hority to the bidding 
of Executive dictation. 

The question whether we shall subtract the proceeds of the 
public lands from the ordinary revenues derived by cuetoms, or 
wid them to the latter, is a question of money—of taxation, if 
you please; and to whom dves it belong—to the Commons, or 
the Crown? The guardians of English liberty never would 
surrender a principle so vital as this: it remaing to be seen 
whether an American Congre ss will prove itself less watchful 
of popular rights. 

Ishall vote, then, for a revenue bill having reference alone, 
in the amount to be collected by it, to the ordinary, reasonable 
expenditures of the trea: ury. 

Here, now, arises the question, whether, in levying duties for 
revenue, the power exisis so to distribute such duties aa to af. 
ford encouragement and incidental protection ‘o our domestic 
interests; and, if the power docs exist, is it expedient and prop- 
er to exercise it. On this question, as on most others of dis- 
pwablecharacter, there are uliraisms of opinion on both sides 
which I desire equally to avoid. One school of politicians 
maintain that all we can lawfully do is to ascertain the amount 
necessary to be collected by imposts, take the average value of 
foreign goods imported into the country, and levy upon it a 
horizontal ad valorem duty, on all articles alike, of sueh per 
centage as will raise the required sum 

Another class contend that it is both lawful and expedient to 
levy dudes without regard to the wants of the treasury, and to 
any amount over and beyond those wants which may be found 
necessary to secure the productions of home labor and industry 
from foreign rivalry. ‘These are for protection per se. 

I cannot concur in the policy last mentioned, for the reasons 
which I have already in part stated. Whenever we avgment 
the collections beyond the reveue standard, a surplus is ¢rea- 
ted in the treasury, which must be poured out, either by resort- 
ing to unauthorized modes of expenditure, or a corresponding 
increase in the expenses of Government must ensue, he mo- 
ment the line of healthy economy is passed, corruption and prof.- 
ligacy begin. The possession of money, by a private individ- 
ual, beyoud his necessities, tempts and prompts to indulgences 
whichare hurtful. Much more is this true in reference to Gov- 
ernments. 

Again: it is not n°cessary that any such policy should be 
alopted, in view even of the ead which it proposes. The 
proper revenues of the Government, judiciously distributed, 
will always afford sufficient protection to the interests of the 
country most requiring it. Nor can I concede to a horizontal ad 
valorem tariff the merits which are claimed for it. Some gen- 
Ulemen speak of such asystem as but another name for free 
trade. They describe it as a system of justice and equality; it 
is a tax having relation to the value of the thing taxed. This 
may all look pretty enough on the surface, but what is the fact? 
Why, we all know that no fixed ad valorem duty can in prac- 
tice work with equal fairness on the various dutiable articles. 
Take the duty of 20 per cent. for exanple, and apply it toa 
cheap article of foreign production, of the manufacture of 
which, at a price approximating that of the imported com- 
modity, we have not the means. The duty in such case 
would very litle affect the price of the foreign article, and, at 
the same ume, would lend no aid to the domestic production. 
On the other hand, the same duty imposed on anvuther articie, of 
which we havea bome supply at something like an equal cost, 
would prove abundantly protective, 

There is a large class of articles, a duty on which of 20 per 
cent. would be prohibitory. It would protect some and pro- 

hibit others; and yet, in the estimation of particular gentiemen, 
this is free-trade The truth is, we cannot lay a tariff of any 
kind, whether ad valorem or specific, without affecting domes- 
tic industry, and conferring protection to some exten’. 

Happily there is, at present, no necessity of going into the 

uestion of protection in the abstract. No one proposes to levy 
detes beyond the necessities of the treasury, so far as 1 am 
aware. Still less am I inclined to revive the controversy as to 
the portions of the community upon whom the duties fal’, 
whether it be the producer or consumer. 1 will leave all the 
learned theories upon this subject to those skilied in the myste- 

vies of political economy. I will only observe that, if the duties 
are really paid ultimately by the producer, this consequence 
would follow, whether such duties are levied for revenue solely, 
or for protecuon The object of the duty cou'ld uot vary its ef- 
fect; so that, if the fact be as stated by some, that the producer 
pays the tax, and (that is a fata] objection to ite im, osttien, then 
we can have no impost duty at all, the objection applying with 
equal force \o the impost, whatever be iré pu 

If, on the other hand, the duty is paid by the consumer—dy 
him who uses the goods—then is it, of 21! othera, the mos equal 
and just mode of taxation; for.it is paid in proportion tw t' ¢ abil- 
ity to pay. He whohas mos means with which to purchase 
foreign commodities, pays the largest sume tothe treasury; and 
thue the wealth of the country, as it should do, pays the expenses 
of the Government. 

Without occupying more time on these mooted points, I shall 
endeavor to majotain that, in laying duties for the eupport of 
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Government, Congress has the power to discriminate as to the 


amount of duty on particular art.cles, and as to the selection of 


dutiable articiés, eo as to afford encouragement and protection 

to the labor and industry of our own Country, as incidental to 

revenue; arid further, that Congress has noi only the authority, 

but it is an obligatory duty resting upon ua, as an Ameti- 

can legislature, thus to exercise the taxing and commerciai 
wer. 

And, first, Mr. Chairman, as to the constitutional right so to 
legislate. ; 

n arriving at just conclusions upon any question of construc- 
tion, it is generally useful, and ofien essenual, to know the mis- 
chiefs which were intended to be proviaed against. The mind 
of the lawgiver is ascertained not only by the terms which he 
employs, but by the condiuon of things atthe time of the enact- 
ment 

Previous to the adoption of the Constitution, the separate 
Btates or colonies, through their Legislatures, had exercised the 
power, not only of levying aud collecting taxes, but of encour- 
aging domestic manufatiures, As early as the year 1032, the 
House of Burgesses of Virginia exacted a law for “ihe encour- 
agement of manufacturing linen and woollen cloth, and the 
mote speedy payment of debts and levies.” Revenue and pro- 
tection were thus early linked together, From that ‘period to 
1786, a series of acts are found scattered through the volumes 
of “Henning’s Statutes” of like character and purpose—some 
of which the legal or political antiquarian wil! find amusing 
enough, 

Under the artic'es of confederation, the same State supplied, 
in part, her quota of the general charge, by duties on imporis 
and exports. In 17°6, an act was passed imposing a duty on 
tea, homp, and cordoge, and on the tonnage of vessels. By 
another actof the same year, a duty was imposed of three 
pence per bushel on sali; four pence per gallon on wine; four 
pence on beer, ale, ond porter,in addition to former duties. By 
another act of the same year, (wo per cent. ad valor)m was im- 
posed, in addition to these dutica, on all importatiops from 
countries not having commercial treaties with the United States, 
Examples of similar legielation, and attempts to regulate the 
trade of the separate States with forcign countries, might be fnr- 
nished from the legislative history of most of the States. The 
utter impra: Ueability of such regulations | y the seperate action 
of the States, was the result demenstraied by every such at- 
tempt It waa the Impossibility ol regulating comn erce by 
Siate legisiation, that, mere than all other causes combined. led 
to the adoption of the Federal Constitution. The General Gov- 
ernment may be said, emphaucally, to have had its birth in the 
necessity of a power to regulate and render uniform our foreign 
commerce 

Mr Mailison, in his letter to Jos, C. Cabell, esq , speaking of 
the origin and necesetty of this power, uses the foliowing lan 
guage: : 

“Ofthe impraciicability of separate regulationsjof trade, and 
the resulting neces: ty of general regulations, no State was 
more sensibie than Virginia. She was accordingly among the 
most earnest for granting to Congress a power adequate to the 
object. On more occasions than one, in the proceedings of her 
legislative councils, it was recited, ‘that the relative situation of 
the States had been found, on trial, to require uniformity in their 
commercial re-ula‘ions, as the only ¢fectual policy for ob:am- 
ing, In the ports of foreign nations, a stipulation of privileges, 
reciprocal to those enjoyed by the subjects of such nations in the 
porta of the United Siates; for preventing animosities, which 
cannot fail (o arise among the several States, from the interfe- 
rence. of partial and separate regulations; and for deriving from 
commerce such aids to the public revenue ag it ought to con- 
tribute’’”’ 

“During the delays and discouragements experienced in the 
Various aitempis to inves; Congress with the necessary powers, 
the State of V rginia made various trials of what could be done 
by herindividuallaws. She ventured on dutics and IMpcs's as 
a source of revenue. Kesolutions were passed at one time to 
encourege and protect her own navigation and ship building; 
and, in consequence of complaints and petitians from Norfolk, 
Alexandria, and other places, against the monopolizing naviga- 
tion laws of Great Britain, particularly in the trade between the 
United States and the Beiish West Indies, she deliberated, with 
a purpose controlled only by the efficacy of separate measures, 
on the experiment of forcing a reciprocity by prohibitery reg- 
ulations of her own.’’—See Journal of House of Delegates, 
1785. 

“The effect of her separate attempts to raise revenue by duties 
on imports, s00n appeared in representations from her mer- 
chanie, that the commerce of the State was banished by them 
into oiher channels, especially of Maryland, where imports were 
yess burdened than in Vireinia.’’—See Journal of 1786. 

‘Such a tendeucy of separate regulations was, indeed, too 
manifest to escape anticipation. Among the projects prompted 
by the want ot a federal authority over commetce, was that of 
@ concert, first proposed on the part of Maryland, fora uniform 
ity of regulations between the two States; and commissioners 
were appointed for that purpose, It was soon perceived, how- 
ever, that the concurrence o} Pennsylvania was as necessary to 
Maryland, as of Maryland to Virginia; and the coneurrence of 
Pennsy!vania wasaccordingly iuvited. But Pennsylvania could 
no more concur without New York, than Maryland without 
Pennsylvania, nor New York without the concurrence of Bos- 
ton, &c. ‘These projects were superseded for the moment by 
that of the convention at Annapolis in 1785, and forever by the 
convention at Phi'adelphit in 1757, and the Constitution which 
‘was the fruit of it,”’ 


Mr. Chairman, I have read this extract from Mr. Madison as 
furnishing in betier form, and with more authority than any- 
thing IL could say, Uie history and results of State legis} ition with 
reference to revenue from commerce, and the protection of our 
interests by such regulations and restrictions of trade as the as- 
peet of foreign legislation might demand. In the relations 
which the States sustained to each other, and #0 far as their in- 
ternal affairs Were concerned, they might poesibly have contin- 
ued to exist, with no stronger bond to unite them than the arti- 
cles of confederation. Butin all that concerned their intercourse 
and relation to the other nations of the earth, they felt the ab 
solute need of the streng h and unity of a single Government, 
and that uniformity of terms and equality of advantages in such 
jotercourse were wholly unattainable by them as separate com- 
munities. Therefore, the people of the States, “in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure Comestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and to secure the blessings of liberty to themselves 
and their posterity, did ordain and establish thie Constitution 
for the United States of America.” 
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The Tariff Bill— Mr. Summers. 


To this new Government, thus created, was granted, by the 
people creating it, ali such powers and authority as were 
deemed necessary and proper to “provide for the common de- 
tence,” and maintain the rights and interests of the people as a 
whole. The Federal Government presents the people of the 
United States wo all the world as one united people—a single 
nation - as among ourselves, ours is a Government of confeder 
a‘ed States, leagued and bound together for their common good 
—parting with no power not necessary to be transferred to pro- 
mote this end, and reserving to themselves a!i which is not 
transferred either in express grant, or by direct and neceseary 
implica ion. The true character of the Government is an- 
nounced, wherever our banner floats in the breeze, on the ocean, 
or on the land, by ite plain, but significantmotto. A unit, con- 
stituted of many parts—one Government, deriving tts powers 
and functions from the voluntary surrender of powers by other 
Governmente—a mighty nation made up ef numerous nations, 
deriving all its powers of action and preservation from them, 
and, in turn, throwing its shield around them all for their pro- 
tection and defence, 

In the foreground of the powers with which the people of the 
States have invested this central Government thus formed, is 
the control over revenue and commerce. 


“The Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes, 
dulies, imposts, and excises; to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States; to 
regulate commerce with foreien nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes.”’ 


Nor does the Constitution stop with this express declaration 
ofauthority in the Federal Legislature; it goes further, and con- 
talns an express prohibition against the exercise of such author- 
ity by the States, except with the consent of Congress. 


“No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the 
net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any State on im- 
ports or exports shall be for the use of the treasury of the 
United States; and all such Jaws shal! be subject to the revision 
and control of Congress.”’ 

The power over conmmerce anc trade, the authority to lay 
and collect revenue, are lodged in the same depository with the 
power of war and peace. For the exercise of these high and 
momentous attributes of national sovereignty, and to which the 
governments of separated States were wholly incompetent, was 
this central system devised and framed. The very end and 
aim of its being were the concentration in one head of such 
powers as were essential to our exisience as an independent 
separate member of that great family of States among whom, 
ior wise purposes, Providence has ordained that this earth shall 
be parcelled out. 

In the exercise of all the legitimate functions pertaining to 
the administration of this General Government, I will sustain 
and uphold it. On the other hand, IT shall equally deny to it 
such power as is not granted by the Constitution, and which 
therefore 1s, by the terms of the instruiment itself, reserved to 
the States, ® 

In determining how far Congress is warranted by the Consti- 
tution in so exercising the power over revenue and commerce 
as to promote the interests of our own labor and enterprise, let 
us examine, for a moment, the history of our early legislation 
on the subject, and call to our aid the interpretations of the 
fathers of the Republic. 


It will be conceded, that whatever authority the States pos- 
sessed anterior to the adoption of the Constituucn to effect these 
ends, was, by th» Constitution, transferred to Congress. The 
Siates no longer have any right of legislation on these subjects, 
except with tne consent of Congress, as is declared by the sec- 
tion which I have just read. It follows, then, as a necessary 
consequence, that 1f Congress has not the power, it :'oes not 
exist at all, The Constitution has utterly destroyed ay such 
authority. 

Was 1t so thought when the Constitution, fresh from the 
acceptance of the people, received i's first impress from the 
wisdom and purity of these who had mainly constructed it, and 
who were now called upon to administer its powers? 

Let facis answer the suggestion. 

On the 8th day of April, 1789, the first Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, held under the Constitution, was organized by the 
administration of the oath of office to each of its members. In 
this body was found a large proportion of those who had been 
members of the convention which framed the Constitution, and 
subsequently members of the State conventions which had 
ratified it. General Washington, who had presided over the 
deliberations of the convention, was now President of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The intense interest of that first hour of a nation’s birth may 
be imagined. Isha!) not attempt to describe it. I have to deal 
with factsand with history 

Who breaks the silenceof that assembly? James Madison 
the embodied, living spirit and genius of the Conatitution itself. 
His proposition—the first ever made to an American constitu- 
tional—Congress, was for the collection of import duties. The 
proposition gave rise to much debate, in the course of which 
Mr. Madison anc other members expressed themselves freely 
as to the policy of so regulating duties as effect encouragement 
and protection to our interests. But, in the progress of that de- 
bate, there was nota single member who made any question or 
suggested adoubt as to the constitutional power. In the course 
of Mr. Madison’s speech, he thus expressed his opinions: 


‘Regulations have been providedin some of the States, and 
have succeeded in producing some esiablishments, which ought 
not to be allowed to perish, from the alieration which has taken 
place. It would be cruel to neglect them, and direct their in- 
dustry into other channels; for it is not possible for the hand of 
man to shift from one employment to another, without being 
injured by the chance. There may be some manufactures, 
which, being once formed, can advance towards perfection 
without any adventitons aid; while others, for want of the fos- 
tering hand of Government, will be unable to go on at all. 
Legislative attention will therefore be necessary to collect the 
proper objects for this purpose.’’ 


“The States that are most advanced in population, and rife 
for manufactures, ought to have their particular interests at- 
tended to in some. degree, While these States retained the 
powcr of making regulations of trade, they had the power to 
»rotectand cherish such institutions; by ome: the present 
Constitution, they have thrown the exercise of this power into 


other hands. They must have done thie, with an expectation 
that those intereste would not be negiected here.” " 
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In the course of the discussion, various 
amendment were submitted, and defended, 
ground of protection, many of which were adopted 
were sent in and received by Congress, praying “that 4. 
imposed on all foreign articles, which can be made in a. 
80 as to give a just and decided preference to their | a 
countenancing that trade which tends to injure ‘ans 
them (the petitieners] and impoverish the county " 

A member from Virginia proposed that there sho. id 
duty on coal, asking it as a protection ia favor of the v 
coal-mines agaiust foreign importations. Another f " 
same State moved a duty on hemp, to encourage the a 
the article at home; and a third was in favor of rub 
altogether the importation of foreign beef. — 
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Mr. Madison advocated a duty on salt; and. j 
in ‘ong of Mt 
member who resisted the duty, he said: * ao paeral ec 
“Certainly it requires but time for reflection to diseoy of his Tek 
every point of view, the justice of the measure now pis great TI" 
? Jefferson, 
On another day, Mr. Madison said: ae and 

















“I am a friend to free commerce, and, at the same t) 
friend to such regulations as are calculated to promote our, 
interests, and on national principles. The great Princ 
interest is a Jeading one with me; and yet my combinaiyg 
ideas on this head leads me to a very different Conclusiog § 
that made by the gentleman from New York (Mr. Lawre 
I wish we were under less necessity than I find we are, to sha 
our commerce with duties, restrictions, aud preference: 
there are cases in which it is impossible to avoid foilowig: 
example of other nations, in the diversity of our trade, 

“The people adopted the new Constitution, } helieve, und 
universal expectation that we should collect Higher duties, 
must do this, if we mean to avoid direct taxation, which 
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always a mean of revenue in the particular States.” ro 
In the same debate, Mr. Baldwin of Georgia expreased iM sss by Cr 
self as follows: 1 
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“The commercial restrictions Great Britain placed op 
commerce, in pursuing her selfish policy, gave tise to ap 
availing clamor, and excited the feeble attempt which sey 
of the State Legislatures made to counteract the detestable 
ulations of a commercial enemy; but these proving altoged 
unavailing to ward off the effects of the blow, or Tevenge i 
cause, the convention at Annapolis was formed for the exp 
purpose of counteracting them on express principles, 
convention found the completion of the business impossib} 
be effected in their hands. It terminated, as is well knowy 
calling the convention who framed the present Consiuij 
which has perfected a happy revolution in politics and co 
merce. The general expectation of the country is, that th 
shall be a discrimination; that those nations who have 
yet explained the terms on which an intercourse shall be 
ried on, or why have, by establishing regulations bearing 
upon such an intercourse, may know our ability and dispa 
tion to withhold or besiow advantages, according as we fied 
principle ef reciprocity prevails. Thinking a discriminay 
necessary, and knowing tiat the voice of the people calls for 
we shall not answer the end for which we came here, by ng 
lecting or refusing to make it.” 


































































































































I might quote much more at large from this interesting d mate, P 
discussion en the first revenue bill, but time will] not permit and fos 
may be examined by avy gentleman who desires to look i maaula 
it, in Loyd’s debates. My purpose has been to give bare jects-€' 
enoug. of the debaie to show the views taken at that ume against 
the interesting question now again presented for consideratio — 

The proposition of Mr. Madison ripened into a law. lip yon 
both branches of Congress with great unanimity, and was popul 
proved by Gen, Washington on the 4th day of July, 1789 Th 
preamble to the act, which, as a key to the legislative mind, . 
worthy of note, is in the following words: reach 
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“Whereas it isnecessary for the support of Government, { 
the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the enco 
agement and protection of manufactures, that duties be laid 0 































al 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported, therefore,” &c. = 
Here then we have the opinion. in form of law. expressed} be 1 
the first Congress and the first President of the United Sate of m 
that ia laying duties for revenue, it is competent to encourag debt, 
and protect manufactures. The whole action of the Govert not, 
ment, from that time to the present, maintains the same pod ered! 
tion. I undertake to say, that every President, from the oni com 
of the Government to this day, bas held and acted upont obje 
same opinion—that eve:y Secretary of the Treasury has ent othe 
tained like views—and that each Congress, which has beef for 
called upon to legislate on the subject, has confirmed and ra ira 
fied the authority claimed and exercised by the Congres¢ cha 
1789. U1 
The exhibition of proof to sustain this declaration in each eS 
every particular, would occupy more time than I can devote' ic 
its introduction. I wii] adduce the evidence in part; and, for t 
rest, | appeal to the legislative records of the country—the é dh 
lent, but truthful witnesses of the past. 5 
At the second session of the first Congress, in January, 17%) 
General Washington, in his address, says: c 
! 
“The safety and interest of the people require that they ait 
should promote such manufactures as tend to render them In o 
dependent of others for esseatiale, particularly for milité u 
supplies.” is 
In conformity to this recommendation, Congress called upon 0 
Mr. Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, for “a prope n 
plan, or plans, for the encouragement and promotion of such ‘ 
manufactures as wi!l tend to render the United States indepes n 





dent of other nations for essentials, particularly for military 
supplies.”” 

In response to this reference, Mr. Hamilton moe a repor, 
from which I offer the follow ing extract, and which, so fer as! 
am aware, has not been referred to by any gentleman who ha 
preceded me: 


“If Europe will not take from us the products of our coil 
upon terms consistent with our interests, the natural remedy 
to contract, as fast as possible, our wants of her. 

“Thongh it were true that the immediate and certain effec 
of regulations controlling the competition of foreign with dr 
mestic fabrics was an increase of prices, it is universally (rue 
that the contrary is the ultimate effect with every ul 
manufacture. ‘When adomestic manufacture has attained 0 
perfection, and has engaged in the Ronen of it po 
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yom the heavy charges which atend the importation 
ign commodities, it Can be afforded, and, accordingly, 
ss never fails to be sold cheaper, in process of time, | 
ve the foreign article for which itis a substiinte. The 
Vaicomperition which takes place, soon does away every 
ke monopoly, and, by degrees, reduces the price of the 
Ho the minimum of a reasonable profit on the cxpital 
voigved- This accords with the reason of the thing, and 
‘perience. Hence it foilows that it is the interest of a 
manly, with a view to eventual aod permanent economy, 
gecourage the growth of matufactures. In a national 
atemporary enhancement of price must always be well 
pensated hy a permanent reduction of it.” 


Fot the benefit of those who are accustomed to consider the 
sang of Mr. Hamilton as tinged wo much by the errors of 
reieral echool in politics, I piace in juxtaposition with the 

ohis report which I have read, an extract from the report 
his great rival—the head of the Democracy of this country— 
. Jefferson, made in February, 1791, a year afierwards, on 
‘aae and condition of the fisheries. He is speaking of the 
sivantages under which this interest was then laboring. He 
- 


To these disadvantages, add ineffectual duties on the import. 
in of foreign fish. In justification of these last, it is urged 

the foreign fish received is in exchange for the produge of 
jenlture. TO which it may be answered, (hat the thing given 
more merchantable than thatreeived in exchange, and that 
sriculiure has too many markets to be allowed to take away 
>. of the fisheries. It will rest, therefore, with the wisdem 


ihe legislature to decite whether probibivon shall not b+ 
pposed LO prohibition, and high duty to high duty, cn the fish 
other nations: whether any, and whieh of the naval and 
her duties may be remitted, Or an equivalent given to the 
Ahermen in the form of drawback or bounty; and whether the 
pss of markets abro d may not, in some degree, be compen- 
4 by creating markets at home.” 


But, Mr. Chairman, TI will furnish the sanction of Mr, Jeffer- 
ys opinions, a8 to the policy of discriminating and counter- 
ailing duties, still more strongly expressed in bis report on 
reiga commerce in December, 1793. Speaking of this policy, 
pe remarks: 
“When a nation imposes high duties on our productions, or 
rohibits them altogether, it may be proper for us to do the 
me by theirs; first burdening or excluding those productions 
which they bring here in competition with our own of the same 
find; selecung next such manufactures as we take from therm 
jn greatest Quantuly, and which, at the same time, we could 
gones: furnish ourselves, or Obtain fiom other countries; im- 
ng on them duties, lighter at first, but heavier and heavier 
aterwards, as other Channels of suppiy open. Buch duties 
having the effect of indirect encouragement to domes.ic manu- 
factures of (he same kind, may induce the manufacturer to come 
himself into these States, where cheaper subsistence, equal 
jaws, and a vent to his wares, free of duty, may insure him ihe 
phest profits from his skill and indus ry. And here it would 
ein the power of the Siate Governments to co-operate essen- 
tially, by opening the resources of encouragement which are 
under their control, extending them liberally to artists in those 
particular branches of manufacture for which their soil, cli 
wate, population, and othercircumstances have matured them, 
aod fostering the precious efforts and progress of household 
manufacture by some patronage suited to the nature of its ob- 
jects, guided by the local information they possess, and guarded 
against abuse by their presence and attention. The oppressions 
oa our agriculture, in foreign ports, would thus be made the 
occasion for relieving it from a dependence on the councils and 
conduct of others, and of promuting arts, manufactures, and 
population at home.” 


That Mr. Jefferson entertained the same opinion, after he 
reached the Presidency, which he so forcibiy expressed while 
Secretary of State under General Washington, will be seen by 
anexaminition of his various messages to Congress. I will 
detain the committee with a few extracts only. 

In bis message of 1806, he employs the following language: 


“When both of these branches of revenve shall, in this way, 
be relinquished, there will still, ere long, be an accumulation 
of money in the treasury beyond the instalments of public 
debt, which we are permitted by contract to pay. They can- 
not, then, without a modification assented to by the public 
creditors, be applied to the exUinguishment of this debt, and the 
complete liberation of our revenues, the most desirable of all 
objects; nor, if peace continues, will they we wanting for any 
other existing purpose. The question, therefore, now comes 
forward, To what other objects shall these surpiuses be appro- 
priated, and the whole surplus impost, afier the entire dis- 
charge of the public debt, and during those intervals when the 
purposes of war shall noi cail for them? Shall we suppress 
the impost, and give that advantage to foreign over domes- 
ic manufactures?” 


Ag in: in his last message, of 1803, he leaves this as the 
closing charge of his administration: 


“The suspension of our foreign commerce, produced by the 
injustice of the belligerent powers, and the consequent losses 
and sacrifices of our citizens, are objects of justconcern. The 
situauion in which we have thus bees forced, bas impelled us 
foapply a portion of our industry and capital to internal man- 
ulactures and improvements. The extent of this conversion 
is daily increasing; and. little doubt remains that the establish- 
ments formed and forming wil!, under the auspices of cheaper 
materials and subsistence, the freedom of jabor from taxation 


With us, andof prohibitions and protecting duties, become per: 
manent.” 


But, sir, after Mr. Jefferson had finished his political course, 
and, from the shady retirement of Monticello, could look down 
wih philosophic calmness upon the agitated ocean of public 
opinion, he preserved and expressed the samesentiments. His 
letter to Benjamin Austin, dated January 9, 1816, has already 
been adverted to by gentlemen who have anticipated me in its 
use. But Mr. Jefferson has been so long and so much re- 
lied on as authority against the proteciive policy, and his opin- 
ions have exerted, and still conUinue to exert, so strong an in- 
fluence in many portions of the country, and especially in Vir- 
ginia, that I shall be excused in presenting a short extrac 


from that letter. . 


Mr. Austin had written him from Boston, informing him that 
his (Mr. Js) opinions, as given in his Notes on Virginia, writ- 
ten in 1786, were quoted by “the friends of England,’ to show 
that Mr. J, thought the workshops of Europe were the most 
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proper tofurnish articles of manufacture te the citizens of the 
United Stateg, from which it was inferred that, in his opinion, 
“the manufactures of this countcy were not proper objects for 
co. gressional pursuit,” 

Mr. Jefferson replics: ‘There was atime when I might have 
been so quoted with more candor, But within the thiry years 
which have since elapsed, how are circumstances changed ?”” 
He then goes on to describe the changed condition of things, 
after which he thus proceeds 

“ Compare this state of things with that of 1755, and say 
whether an opinion founded in ‘he circumstances of that day 
can ve fairly applied to those of the present. We have ex- 
perienced what we did not then believe—that there exist both 
prefligacy and ypower enough te exclude us from the field of 
interchange of other nations; that to be independent jor the 
comforis of life, we must fabricate them ourselves.’’ 

“We must now place the manufacturer by the side of the 
agriculturist. ‘The former question is suppressed, or rather 
assumes a new form. The grand inquiry now is, Shall we 
make our own comforts, or go without them, at the will ofa 
foreign nation? He, therefore, who is now against manufac 
tures, must be for reducing us either to a dependence on that 
nation, or be clothed in skins, orto live like wild beasts in dens 
and caverns. Lam proud to say Iam not one of these. Ex- 
perience has taught me that manufacturcs are Now as neces- 
sary toour independence as to our comfort; and if those who 
quote me as of a different opinion, will keep pace with me in 
purchasing nothing foreign, where an equivalent of domestic 
fabric can be obtained, withoutregaid to difference of price, it 
will not be our fault if we de not have a supply at home equal 
to our demand, ad wrest that weapon of distress from the hand 

hich hasso long wantonly wielded 1.” 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I have shown that th 
oi democracy cannot 
position 
But, sir, 


great apostle 
be queted as authority, opposed to the 
which I have assumed, and the policy I advocate, 
let us proceed with our historical review. 1 pass now 
to the admiaistration of Mr. Jefferson’s suc in the Pres- 
ilential office—the wise and virtuous Madison, whose precepts 
I would heed, and whose example I would tain follow, at an 
humble distance, In preference to any of the ilustrious citizens 
who have fi led and adurned that mest exalted place, save unly 
the “Father of his Country.” 

Weh of the views of Mr. Madison, as the 
leading he firat Congress. When the administra- 
tive powers of the Government were placed in his haods as 
Chief Magistrate, he sought to carry out and execute the same 
pohcy. Inthe very first message which he eddressed to Con- 
gress, (May, 1-09.) we find the following strong and unequivo- 


cal recommentation : 


esfur 


ve seen something 


member of 


“The revision of our commercial laws, proper to adapt them 
to the arrangement which has taken place with Great Britain, 
will, doubtless, engage (he early attention of Corgress, It wiil 
be worthy, at the time, of their Just and provident cares, to 
make such farther alterations in the laws as will more espe- 
cially protect and foster ihe several branches 0! manufacture, 
which have been receni!y instituted or extended by the lauda- 
ble exertions of our citizens.” 

In his message of December, 1810, he employs terms equally 
significant: 

“T feel particular satisfaction in remarking, that an interior 
view ofour country presents us with grateful proctsof itssub 
stantial and increasing prosperity. Toa thriving agriculture 
andthe improvements related to 1t, is added a highly interest- 
ing extension of useful manufactures, the combined preduct 
of professional occupations and of household indusiry. Such, 
indeed, is the experience ofeconomy, as well as policy, in these 
substitutes for supplies, heretoiore obtained by foreign com- 
merce, that, in a national view, the change is justly regarded as, 
of itself, more than a recompense for thos: privations and 
losses resulting from foreign injustice, which furnished the 
general impulse required for its accomplishment. How far it 
may be expedient to guard the infancy of this improvement in 
the distribution of labor, by regulaiions of the commercial 
tariff, isa subject which cannot fail to suggest itself to your 
patriotic reflections,” 

In his message, February, 1815, after the close of the war, 
having congratulated Congress on the provision which had 
been made for the public crecitors, and on the prospect of re- 
viving commerce, he thus emphatically recommends the 
manufacturing interest to the fostering care of the National 
Legisiature: 

‘jut there isno subject which can enter with greater force 
into the delibetations of Congress, than a consideration of the 
means to preserve and promote the manufactures which have 
spiung into existence, and attained an unparalleled maturity 
throughout the United States during the period of the Buro- 
pean wars. This source of national independence and wealth 
1 anxiously recommend, therefore, to the prompt and constant 
guardianship) of Congress.” 
~ In his message of December 5, 1815, he renews the manifest 
ation of his warm solicitude for the manufacturing interest 
with peculiar force. He there draws the true line of policy, 
associating revenue and protection together, and making one 
the incident of the other, He says: 

“ To adjusting the duties and impor's to the object of revenue, 
the influence of the tariffon manufactures will necessarily pre- 
sent itself for cunsideration, However wise the thecry may be, 
which leaves tothe sagacity aud interest of individuals the ap- 
plication of their industry and resource, there are in this, asin 
other cases, exceptions to the general rule. Besi.'es the condi- 
tion, which the theory itse!fimplies, ofa reciprocal adoption by 
other nations, experieace teaches us that so many circum- 
stances must concur in introducing and maturing manufac- 
turing establishments, especially of the more complicated kind, 
that a countyy may remain long without them, although suf- 
ficiently advanced, and, in some respects, particularly fit'ed for 
carrying them on with success. Under circumstances giving a 
powerful impuise to manufacturing industry, it has made 
among us a progress, and exhibited an efficiency, which justify 
the belief that, with a protection not more than ts due to the en- 
terptising citizens whose interests are now atstake, it will be- 
come, at an early day,not only safe against occasional compe- 
titions from abroad, but a source of domestic wealth, and even 
of external commerce. In selecting the branches more espe- 
cially entitled to the public patronage, a preference is obviously 
claimed by such as will relieve the Unite States from a de- 
pendence on foreign supplies, ever subject to casual failures, 
for articles necessary for the public defence, or connected with 
‘the primary wants of man.” 
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I might furnish addicional evidence of the constant and abiding 
care with which this good man watched over the interests of 
domestic industry. Lam strongly tempted to do so, for the rea- 
son, that the argument falls from his lips with a force and per- 
suasion exceeding that of any liviog man, and infinitely be. 
yond anything which could be furnished by the humble indi. 
vidual who now addresses the committee. 1 must, however, 
hasien on, barely adding that Mr. Madison, in stzning aad ap- 
proving the tari! aw of 1816, carried out, in action, what he so 
repeatedly recommended ia words. 


I will detain the committee but with one evidence of the 
opinions of Mr. Monroe, the successor of Mr, Madison. That, 
however, is very full and satisfactory. It is an extract trom his 
inaugural address: 

“Our manufectures will likewise require the systematic and 
fostering care of Government. Possessing, as we do, all the 
raw materials—ihe fruit of our own soil and indusuy—we 
ought not to depend, inthe degree we have done, on the sup- 
plies trom other countries. While we are thus dependent, the 
sudden event of war, unsought and unexpecied, cannot fail to 
plunge usin the most serious difficulties. I is important, too, 
that the capital which nourishes our manufactures should be 
domestic; and tts influence, in Uiat case, instead of exhausting, 
as it may do in foreign hauds, would be felt udvantageously on 
agriculture and every oiher brench of industry. Equally im- 
portant is it to provide at home markets for our Taw materials; 
as, by extending the competition, it will enhance the price, and 
protect the cultivator against the casualties incident to foreign 
markets,” 


[ shall pass over the administrations of Mr. Adams and” Mr. 
Van Buren. The first isstillan actor on the stage of public 
life. Bis opinions on the tami) question ate too well known to 
need any recapitulation. His communications tw Congress, 
while President, recemmended the mai.ulacturing interest, in 
the strongest terms, to jegislative patronage. Mr. Vaa Buren, 
as will be seen presently, while a member of Congress, atiest- 
ed by his votes, that not merely a revenue tariff, wuh discrim- 
inations, but thata protective tariff was both constitutional and 
expedient. 

The opinions of Gen, Jackson, however, are of too much con- 
sequence to be omitted, Before his election to the Presidency, 
he had expressed himself decidedly in favor of nurturing and 
protecting, by tegisiation, the great interests of the country, [| 
shall have occasion te refer to tle expression Of hia views be- 
fore hiselecuion, in another part of my remarks. But while 
in office, no Chief Magistrate ever empivyed stronger language, 
OF pre sented a more lirefutable argument in tavor of the power 
to protect, than did President Jackson. 1 call attention o a 
single extract from bis second annual message, dated Dec. 7th, 
Iscu. It ts as follows: 

“The power to impose duties on imports originally belonged 
to the several States. ‘The right to adjust those duties with a 
view to the encouragement of domest:c branches of indusfry, is 
sv comp etely idenucel with that power, that it is difficult to 
suppose the existence of the one without ihe other. The States 
have delegated their whole authoriiy over imports to the 
Geneial Government, without limitation or restriction, saving 
the very inconsiderabie reset vation relating to their inspection 
laws. This authority having thus enurely passed from the 
S.taies, the right to exercise for the purpose of protection 
does not exist Io them; and consequently, if it be not possessed 
by the Gevera! Government, it must be extinct. Our political 
system would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of 
the right to foster their own industry, and to cuunteract the 
most selfish and destructive policy which might be adopted 
by foreign nations, This surely cannot be the case: this indis- 
pensable power, (hus surrendered by the States, must be with- 
in the scope of the authority on the subject expressly delegated 
to Congress.” 

To this array of Presidential authority Tcould easily add that 
of the various distinguished men who bave, at different periods, 
presided over the finance department. But time will not suf- 
fice. Lmust also convent myself with a hasty and incomplete 
examination of theaction of Congress. 

Between 1789 and 1816, our statute book shows a succeasion 
of enactments having for their object the same end—the coilec- 
tien of duty and the encouragement of manufactures, It does 
not appear from the journal, or the debates, that any constitu. 
tional difficulty was suggested by any one, in the progress and 
consummation of these measures, against combining the two 
great purposes. 

The act of April 27, 1816, was highly protective in its charac- 
ter. Take the following items ws examples: 


“Ou iron in sheets, reds, and hoops, two dollars and fifty 
cents per hundred weight; and in bars and bolts, when man- 
ufactured by rolling, and on anchors, one dollar and fifty cents 
per hundred weight. On indigo, fifteen cents per pound; oa 
molasses. five cents per gallon; on nails, three cents per pound; 
on salt, 20ceats per dushel of 56 pounds; on cigars, two dollars 
and fifty cents per thousand; on spirits from grain, first proof, 
forty-two cents per gallon; secon! proof, forty-five cents per 
gallon; third proof, forty-eight ceats; fourth proof, fifty-two 
cents; fifth proof, sixty cents; aud above fifth proof, seventy five 
cents per gallon; on shves and slippers o/ leather, twenty-five 
cents per pair; on soap, three cents per pound; on brown sugar, 
three cents per pound; on loaf sugar, twelve cents per pound.” 


This act also contained discrimination in favor ofour tonnage 
and navigaion. For example: 


“On tea from China, in ships or vessels of the United State 
as follows, to wit: bohea, tweive cents per pound; souchong an 
other black tea, twenty-five cents per pound; imperial, gun- 
powder, and gomee, filly cents per pound; hyson and young 
hyson, forty cents per pour. On teas from other places, or 
in any other than ships and vessels of the United States, as fol- 
lows, to wit: bohea, fourteen cents per pound; souchong and 
other black tea, thirty-four cents per pound; byson and youn 
hyson, fifty-six cents per pound; imperial, gunpowder, an 
gomee, sixty eight cents per pound ” 
~ No one will aesert that this measure, abounding as it did in 
commercial restrictions and protecting duties, can be claimed 
as sustaining the free-trade policy, for which some gentlenien 
contend. 

This bill passed the House of Representatives on the Sth of 
Apri, 1816, by a vote of 88 ayes and 54 nays. Among the 
ayes, i = the votes of the tollowing gentlemen, among others, 
recorded: 

P. P. Barbour, James Pleasants, Henry St. George Tucker, 
Jno. ©, Calhoun, William Lowndes, Alfred Cuthbert, Wileon 
Lumpkin, Richard M. Johnson, Newton Cannon. 
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The bill was engrossed in the Senate on the 19h of April, 
1816, by a vote of 25107. Ameng the Serators voting in the 
affirmative, I will mention the following: Armistead T. Mason, 
of Virginia; Joo. Galliard, of South Carolina; Charles Tait, of 
Georgia; Wm. Barry, of Kentucky; and George N, Campbell, 
of Teunersee. 

This bill was approved and signed by Mr. Madison on the 
27th April, 1516 

The present distinguished Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Cacnoun] not only voted for the- measure, but advocated its 
passage in a speech of great zeal and power—maintaining the 
ground that the “fostering care of Government” should be ex- 
tended to our manufactures, for the purpose of producing a 
home sapply of articles necessary to our wants, and of furnish- 
ing the “farmer a ready market for his surplus produce.” 
Tiis remarks upon that occasion have been already brought to 
the notice of the committee, by gentlemen who have preceded 
me; and Twill not occupy further time in adverting to them. 

The tariff bill of 1824 paseed the Louse of Representatives 
on the 6th of April, 1824, by a vote of 107 to 102. Among the 
ayes, 1 find the names of James Buchanan, the present Senator 
from Penusylvania; Charles A. Wickliffe, the present Pustmas- 
ter General; and of other distinguished gentlemen from both 
the great political parties, 

In the Senate, the vote was—yeas 25, nays 21. In the list of 

eas are the following: Martin Van Buren, Mahlon Dickereon, 
ichard M. Johoson, Joo, H. Eaton, Andrew Jackson, and 
Thomas I. Benton. 

This-act raised the duties, on most of the articles of prime 
necessity, considerably above the tariff of 1816, and was deci- 
dediy more protective, 

The tariff of 1828-—called the “bill of abominations,” from 
the alleged excess of discrimination in favor of home produc- 
tions ~-passed the House of Representatives, April 22, 1828, by 
a vote of 105 ayes, 01 noes. Among those who voted for the 
bill, on ite passage, were the following: 

Silas Wright, James Buchanan, Joel B. Sutherland, George 
Wolf, Thomas Chilton, Henry Daniel, Chas. A. Wickliffe 

In the Senate, the vote on the final passage of the bill stood: 
26 ayes, 21 noes. Among the ayes were Martin Van Buren, 
Mahlon Dickerson, Richard M. Johnson, Jno. H. Eaton, and 
Thos. Hi, Benton. 

The tariff of 1832 passed in the House on the 28th June: ayes 
132, nocs 65. 

In the affirmative, C.C.Cambreleng, Henry A. Muh'enberg, 
W. 8. Archer, Robert Craig, J. J. Roane, Riznard M. Johnson, 
Cave Jotnson, J. K. Polk, C; C, Clay, &c. 

In the Senate the vote wae yeas 32, hays 16. 
in the affirmative, the following may be noted: 

Isaac Hill, Daniel Webster, Wm. L. Marcy, George M. Dal- 
Jas, Henry Clay, and Thomas HJ. Benton. 

While in the negative, we find L W. Tazewell, Jno. Tyler, 
Robert Y. Hayne, Jno Forsyth, Geo. M, Troup, Felix Grundy, 
Hugh L. White, and W. R. King 

The compromise act of March 2d, 1833, passed by a vote of 
119 to 85 in the House, and 29 to 16 In the Senate. This act 
was passed under peculiar circumstances. South Carolina had 
issued her ordisance of nullification, and General Jackson 
(then President) was calling upon Congress for the passage of 
a law to enable him to force that State into submission. We 
were supposed to be on the eve of acivil war. 


This act, which provided a system of graduated duties, through 
a period of more than nine years, and finally, on the 30th day 
of June, 1842, brought down all the duties to a level of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem, was held out a8 the olive-branch of peace. 
The moderate tariff men of both branches of Congress were 
willing to take it as a compromise of pending difficulties. 
Many genticmen from the Northera and Middle States, believ- 
Ing that it surrendered too tar the interests of domestic labor, 
voted against it. Among those voting in the negative, the 
name of Thomas I, Benton is recorded on the journal of the 
Benate. 

i think, Mr. Chairman, [have shown that from 1789 to the 
compromise bill of 1833, the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government, amid all the mutations of party, have con- 
tinually maintained both the power and policy of so levying 
duties for revenue as to promote and foster our home interests; 
that during this long period the people of the United States 
have sanctioned, ratified, and confirmed this course of action on 
the part of their public agents and servants; and that this 
question ought, if any ever can, to be now considered decided 
and settied, by an unequivocal expression of public opinion. 

It is, however, alleged by some that the compromise act of 
1833, in adopting a horizontal ad valorem scale of duties, aban 
doned discrimination in favor of our own productions; and 
that the question, if settled before, has been reopened by that 
measure 

How does the act referred to surrender the principle for which 
I contend, and which has been eo long sustained? Does 
it effect anything more than institute the experiment of 
trying the principle in a different mode? The great 
Jeading feature of the compromise jaw (as I endeavored to 
show on another occasion, when I had the honor to addrees the 
House on the President’s veto message, accompanying the pro- 
visions! tariff bill returned by him to this body) wasa reduction 
of duties to the revenve standard. It assumed that 2) per cent. 
on dutiable goods would furnish revenue adequate to the wants 
of the Government, and therefore declared that, after the lapse 
of a sufficient period for gradual diminution, that duty should 
be imposed. It contains itself the warrant for a change of that 
duty, if found either insufficient or excessive. The declaration 
is, “that such duties shall be laid fer the purpose of raising 
such revenue as may be necessary for an economical adminis. 
trauioa of the Government.” There Was no charm in 20 per 
cent. I dare say Mr. Calhoun and his friends would have been 
equally ready to have compromised at 30 or 35 per cent. It 
was the principle of regulating duty in amount by the wants of 
an economical administration which was the true consideration. 
The surrender of protection per se, 80 far as it kad been 
claimed and exercised, was the concession made tothe South 
—~a concession which I desire to adhere to. It embodies the 
very principle which I have announced as governieg my own 
acuiun on this subject. 

The compromise act contains provisions which look to pro- 
tection. It introduces, for the first time, iato our revenue sys- 
tem, a home valuation of the goods, and the cash payment of 
the duty—a plan by which it waa intended to augment (as it 
would, a considerable extent) the amount derivable from a 
20 per cent. imposition. Further, under that act, Congress may 
discriminate as they think proper, under 20 per cent. They 
may also, by law, prohibit, in express terme, the importation of 
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any article, without laying a duty on it at all. How, then, is 
discrimination abandoned? 

But, as I have before remarked, 20 per cent. ad valorem, or 
any other horizontal duty, is necessarily a protective duty, to 
some extent. It will fall upon many articleson which it wiil 
prove sufficiently restrictive. No duty can be levied, purely 
for revenue even, which will not, more or Jess, have thiseffect. 

Quite a different opinion, however, seems to have prevailed 
in the Senate as to the true character of this act, during its 
progress through that body. Mr. Smith of Maryland said “it 
was al! protection from the beginning to the end.” 

Mr. Forsyth charged that “it was the work of the manufactu- 
rers.”’ 

Mr. Calhoun said “it ought to be acceptable, and, asa éom- 
promise, could be voted for by tariff men, without at all yield- 
ing the constitutional question as to the right of protection.” 

Objections were made to the introduction of this bill in the 
Senate, because of the provision in the Constitution, that mo: 
ney bills shall originate in the House of Representatives. In 
answer to which objection Mr. Ciay remarked, that “the bill 
might constitutionally pass the Senate, because it was not a bill 
for revenue; it was not brought forward with that motive. His 
purpose was protection, and protection alune.”’—{See 9th vol. 
Debates in Congress, 724 } 

But, Mr. Chairman, independent of what I conceive to be the 
true interpretation of the act itself, and without regard to the 
contemporaneous exposition given by those who adopted it, I 
should deny thatany such consequences could attach to the pas- 
sage of the compromise bill, as are claimed by the gentlemen 
to whom [have alluded. I maintain that the Government it- 
self, exercising the joint and concerted action of al! its depart- 
ments, could not, if it would, surrender the power to levy dis 
criminating duties. Why, sir, what is this power which gen- 
tlemen say has been abandoned by the compromise act? It is 
nothing less than the great, unalienable power of national self- 
defence, without which no Government can preserve its inde- 
pendence, or even its existence. It is the power to foster and 
cherish the interests of our own ceuntry, and to meet and 
ward off the eflects of the hostile legisiation of foreign coun- 
tries, By discriminating duties, we secure supplies at home 
of those products of human labor and ingenuity, necessary to 
our people in peace and in war; and we force reciprocity abroad, 
in our dealings with other oations. Itis as much the means of 
national independence as the mght to declare war, to raise 
aod support armies, or to provide and maintain anavy, It is 
the authority by which, as recommended by Mr. Jefferson, “we 
mus meet restriction with restriction.” Who is prepared to 
surrender this authority? How is it to be annihilated and 
blotted from the Constitution? 

Sir, the power not only exists, but, in my opinion, we are at 
this time imperiously called upon to exercise it. The legisla- 
tion of other countries, with whom we have commercial rela- 
tions, demands it at our hands, as does the condition of our own 
industrial interests, : 

We have had furnished, from the State Department, a docu- 
ment compiled with great labor and care, which exhibiis a 
comparative view of the tariff duties imposed by most of the 
Governments of Eurepe, as likewise our own. I will ask the 
attention of the committee to some facts, gathered from this 
valuable paper, and which I have cast into atabular form. 
They will serve to show how the great agricultural and plant- 
ing interests of Virginia and the Middle States are burdened, 
and made to contribute to the revenue of a Government, which 
is asking us to continue and make perpetual a duty on their 
commerce not exceeding 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

The whole amount of imports from the United States into 
Grea: Britain, not including her colonies, for, three years, with 
the duty paid thereon, was as follows: 


Value of imports. 








1838 ° : . . - $50,481,624 
1839 . - . . . 50,791,981 
1810 ; ‘ ‘ : - 54,005,790 
Total of three years . 155,279,395 
Average of three years - - . 51,693,131 
Duty paid. 
1833 : : ; : + $23,621,168 83 
1839 : : : ; - 26,849,477 82 
1840 . . . . - 28,360,153 23 





Total duty paid 
Average duty 


78,830,799 08 
- 26,276,933 02 


This is more than 50 per cent. on the whole amount, and is 
au annual contribauon from our commerce to the British Gov- 
ernment of a larger sum than we derive by our tariff laws, 
from the importauions into our country frou all the world. 

But Jet us look a little further, and cee how this duty is dis- 
trituted—what interests in this country it bears np ene upon. 
The seme documentshows the followng state of things; and 
explains, in some degree, why the people of certain portions of 
the United States are so opposed to any change of our revenue 
lawe. 

How much of this contribution to the support of the British 

yovernment did the cotton eens Our exports of cot- 
ton constitute about three-fourths of the entire exports of the 
country, and of course we would expect to find it yielding the 
larger portion of this sum. We will see. 


Cotton imported from the United States into Great 
Britain, for three years, and the duty paid.— 
Nore.— The duty on cotton, under the British 
tariff, is seventy-two cents per cwt. 











Quantity of cotton. Value. Duty paid. 
1838, 441,857,943 pounds, $45,787,657 .$2,761,612 00 
1839, 310,774,060 “ 46,074,579 — 1,942.337 86 
1540, 194,915,090 * 41,915,334 3 247,880 29 
1,247,£47,093 $133,907,600 $7,951,830 15 
Average of duty per annum : . 2,650,610 05 


Compare this with tobacco and flour, and observe the rela- 
tion which the duty sustains to the value. 
Tobacco, manufactured and uwnmanufactured, im- 
ported from the United States into Great Britain, 
Jor three years, Nots.--The duty on manufac- 
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tured tobacco, under the British tariff, is tuo dol. 
lars and sixleen cents per pound! and on unma 
ufactured, seventy-two cents per pound. “ 


Value of tobacco, Daty paid 
1838, $2,939,700 9,860,698 39 
1839, 3,523,225 23,289 396 09 
1840, 3,330,809 22,537,206 21 
Total value, $9,543,734 Total duty, $65,687,499 83 


Average value, $3,254,224 Ave. duty, $21,895,933 @p 


Flour exported from the United States to 


os G 
Britain for three years, rom 





Quantity. Value. Duty paid 

1838, 8,295 barrels $62,540 $27,166 13 
1839, 167.595“ 1326 627 253/080 9) 
1540, 320,919 « 3,387,343 1,003,874 75 
496,799 $4,776,510 $1,289,121 73 


The duty on flour and grain is regulated by a sliding Bale 
having reference to the selling price of the article at the tin, 
in that country. The duty, for the most part, is an entire Pro. 
hibition. It is only when the crops fail, and the feople are 
threatened with starvation, that the duty is so far relaxed ag to 
enable us to export flour an: grain to Great Britain at qi 
Hence the small quantity exhibited by the above table, ; 


Now this tabular statement shows the peicy of the English 
Government. , Itis a policy very early adopted in that coyn; 
and which has been s‘eadily and unwaveringly persevered iq’ 
It iooks to her own interests exclusively—her landed interes, 
her manufacturing andcommercial prosperity. We have seen 
that cotton pays but a tithe of the tax levied upon our trade 
Why is this so? Simply because it is a raw material necessary 
to her manufactures. [tis her protective policy which admits 
it into her ports almost duty free. The members on this fluor 
from the cotion- growing States are willing to take the benefit of 
English protection to English manufactures, but are opposed, 
as one man, to extending any sort of protection to American 
establishments. They fear that duties levied 7: US ON foreign 
importation: may, in some manner, direct er indirect, affect jp. 
juriously the couon trade. They happen to produce a com. 
modity of barter which suits the English market—which Eng. 
land is willing to receive upon easy terms, and which she jp. 
vites by norrinal duties. Virginia, however, produces andey. 
ports flour, grain, and tobacco. The English Guvernmeni, 
which always legislates for its own people, and which is very 
much controlled in its legislation by the interests of the 
landholders of the kingdom, refuses to permit our flour, wheat, 
and corn to come into competition with their own, unless forced 
to receive it by the cries of hunger from a starving population, 
The tobacco duty, in England, is arevenueduty. It is not pro. 
duced there, and, therefore, they have no motive to protect their 
own against a rival production. It is a luxury, among them, 
used only by the rich, who are able to purchase it with the 
enormous tax added to it; and who will haveit, as a stimulant, 
at any price. They tax it just as high as it will bear to be taxed 
so as to produce revenue at all. Those of us who think this 
oppressive and unequal condition of things ought notto be to}. 
erated, and are willing to counteract it by American legislati 
receive no aid from the cotton interest. We are even charged 
with want of patriotism in daring to impose countervailing du- 
ties. We are told that a diminution of the duty on tobacco 
would not enable us to sell it in the English market for any 
higher price; that the duty is not paid by us, but by the con- 
sumer. He gives us as high a price as we could get under any 
circumstances, and pays the duty in addition. It this is even 
admitted to be so, it will be conceded that the number of con. 
sumers is thereby restricted, diminishing the quantity of the 
article to be vended, if it does not lessen the price—a rept 
which the producer, and the commerce of the country to whi 
he belongs, are as directly affected as by prices, 


But, if the signs of the times do not deceive us, those who 
have charge of the cotton interest of the United States should 
take warning from passing events. How long theirgreat staple 
ia deatined to find a market in England, is a matter worthy of 
their consideration. The success of the culture of the cotton 
plant in the British Kast India possessions, coupled with our 
knowledge of British energy and enterprise, and her colonial 

slicy, are topics of reflection to which we cannot be indifferent. 

he table of English imports shows a large yearly increase 
of India cotton. They have a teeming population—wages are 
low, not exceeding $1 62 per month; and, if we have a Mis- 
sissippi with its unsurpassed soil, let us remember that there is 
an Indus and a Ganges with their mighty tributaries, to one of 
which a citizen of Missiesippi.has already carried the skill and 
experience of an American planter, with the full conviction 
that he has secured there the best field for his Jabor and enter- 
prise. Brazil and Texas also threaten to become no mean 
competitors in this important trade. 1 will venture the predic- 
tion, that, in less than twenty years, the market of the United 
States will be the great, if not the only, market for the cotton of 
the South; and that duties on foreign cotton will become neces- 
sary even to save that. The custom-house returns show the 
remarkable fact that, last year, there was imported into this 
country near three millions of dollars’ worth of raw cotton. 
Whether it was re-exported, or what became of it, I know net. 


But, Mr. Chairman, let me call your attention to one other 
case furnished by the document to. which I have 
referred It relates to the state of trade between 
country and the Spanish Weet Indies. In this com 
a portion of my constituents, and all the inhabitants 
West Virginia bordering on the Ohio and its navigable branches, 
have an interest. New Orleans is the port to which all the 
downward trade of ‘hat region tends. Some of the nondescript 
crafts which the geneman from Mississippi (Mr. Gwin] de- 
scribed as covering the bosom of his majestic. river. “broad 
horns” and “bitter-heads’’—occasionally take their departure 
from a part of my district and the adjoining counties. 
owners are not exporters; bat the remuneration which they re- 
ceive for their toils, and the tedious, uncertain, and dan: 

rous adventures in which they embark, depends, in no emall 
degree, on the state of commerce with the islands as a 
the New Orleans market. Let us see how far this is 
by commercial restrictions: 


“In the month of November, 1841, a vessel of the United 
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guates, registered 140 tons, entered the port of Havana with the 
g manifest of cargo shipped at New Orleans: 


Estimated cost of cargo at New Orleans. 





660 barrels of flour, at $6 per borrel =. $3,900 00 
unds of lard, at 6 cents per pound 1,697 52 

3400 pounds of hams, at 6 cents per pound ‘ 594 00 
7 1 sofa ° . . . . . 20 00 





’ $6,121 52 
Value of cargo at Havana. 
660 barrels of flour, at $15 per barrel : 
gg@g2 pounds of lard, at $12 per 100 pounds . 
9.400 peante of hams, at $14 per 100 pounds ‘ 
] sola . . ‘ . . : 


$9759 00 
3.396 00 


$14,3°7 00 


This we should take to bya tolerably fair speculation, 
it us look a little further, before we decide. 


Import duties paid on the above at Havana. 
690 barrels flour, at $10 10 per bbl. $6,565 00 








But 


322 pounds lard, at $4 19 per 100 pounds 1185 7 
3400 pounds hams, at $3 14 per 100 pounds 263 76 

sofa : ‘ : : 14 40 
Tonnage dues, $1 50 perton 5 : 210 0u 
Dredging machine duty, 21 3-8 cents per ton 3) 62 
Wharf dues for 10 days at $1 65 per day : 16 50 








Total of duties and charges . . 





Let ua see how the trade stands now: 
From value of cargo at Havana 
Subtract duties and port charges 


Net. . ; . ‘ 
The original cost at New Orleans was $6,121 52 
Robtract net in Havana 6,070 95 
Balance aguinst the cargo 50 57 

We would suppose, from thisexample, that there would be no 
trade from New Orleans to Cuba. That itis not so, is only ac- 
counted for by the fact, that the low tariff of duties imposed by 
the United States enables the trader to pay the expenses of the 
voyage, and make his pr fit by the home cargu. He brings in 
return sugar, Cigars, coffee, and all the fruits of that tropical re- 
gion, and makes up by the liberality of his own Government 
what he has lost by restrictions of the other. 

Iilustrations of this kind might be multiplie:! from the present 
condition of our commerce with Spain, France, Holland, Aus- 
tria, &cc., Which would sound odd enough as commentaries on 
the doctrine of ‘free trade,’? about which we have heard so 
much in the course of the present discussion. The commercial 
code of all Europe is one of discriminations, restrictions, and 
prohibitions; and yet there are those amongst us who would 
srip our own Government of all ability to meet such a system 
—o strike blow for blow, and impose restriction for restriction. 

But] must proceed with other topics. My colleague [Mr. 
Wiss] remarked a few days since, that he went for equal pro- 
tection to all the great interests of the country, and stated that he 
regarded this as the true free-trade doctrine—that as to opening 
our ports and permitting all imporiations to come in duty free, 
iwaschimerical. Ifmy colleague meant, by equal protection 
anequal duty on all articles, whether specific or ad valorem, i 
cannotagree with him. This would be equal taxation, but un- 
equal protection. As before stated, if we take any given sum, 
andimpose it as duty on all articles, the —_ net be equal. 
In some instances it will prove a protective duty; and in others 
it will have no such effect. If he meansa duty of equal protec- 
tiveefficacy—equality in results to all the great interests of the 
country, to be brought about, where necessary, by applying the 
principle of discrimination, I concur with him most heartily. 1 
shalinever be willing to legislate ior one interest to the injury of 
another. The great sources of national wealih and prosperity, 
(agriculture, commerce, and manufactures,)! would cherish 
with equal zeal and affection. My own opinion always has 
been that they have mutual relations to each other; and that one 
cannot be injured or negiected without detriment to the others 
Iwould embrace within the care and solicituce of a parental gov- 
ernment the ploughman in the field, the collier in the mine, the 
woodman in the forest, the mechanic in his shop, and the sailor 
on the ocean. Each and ail of them have a rightto expect from 
aGovernment, which they support with their money and defend 
with their lives, such legislation as will secure them the just re- 
wards of their industry. 1 go for protection, not so much for 
the benefit of individuals, classes, or associations, as for the good 
ofthe whole, I would look upon the people of this country in 
the aggregate—a great nation, holding in its own hands the 
means ofits prosperity and independence. I would implore it, 
andadd my mite to aid itin stretching out that hand over all the 
broad plains, and rivers, and mountains, and over every town, 
city, and village of our glorious land, to scatter plenty throughout 
all its borders. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend, by anything which I have 
said, to be understood as advocating high and exorbitant duties. 
Far from it. Iwouid resort to high duties only when driven to 
them by the example ofother governihents; and then only as the 
means of countervailing such policy on their part, to be relaxed 
Whenever the altered action of such government would render 
it expedient. .I believe that the true interests of the country 
Will be best: consulted by moderate duties, steadily and perma- 
neoly kepe: Such duties are best, both for revenue and 
Protection. _1f you place a high duty upon any given article, 
the revenué is lessened by diminished importations; nor can it 
be relied on as a permanent protection. Jealousy and popular 

isfaction arise, and the duty is changed. . This produces 
more injury tothe home manufacture than if the tax imposed 
tad been less. Fluctuations in legislative policy do great mis- 


$14,357 00 








I know of no terms more suitable for the expression of my 
Own opinion, on this point, than will! be found in the following 
extract from General Jackson’s first message to Congress: 


“The rule. to be applied in graduating the duties upon articles 
fereign growth or manufacture, is that which will place our 
own in fair competition wit those of other countries; and the 
ucementsto advance evena step beyond this poiut are con- 
‘rolling in regard to those articles which are of primary neces- 
sity in time of war. When we reflect upon the difficulty and 
ieacy of this operation, it is important that it should never 
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be attempted but with the utmost caution, Frequent legisiaiion 
mm regard toany branch o| industry, affecting its value, and by 
which its capital may be transferred to new channels, must a! 
ways be productive of hazardous speculation and loss ” 


A healthy, active competition, between the domestic and for- 
eign article, isthe standard of duty to be aimed at. Itgives the 
most abundant and the cheapest supply to the consumer. It 
furnishes a larger revenue to the treasury than would be ob- 
tained by a less duty, or by a higher one approaching prohibi- 
tion. It isalso, in my opinion, best for the ultimate interests of 
the manufactures themselves, as by such competition greater 
skill is elicited, more economy and energy employed, and there- 
by the success of their enterprises becomes an object of more so- 
licitude and national pride. I would impose such duties as in 
periods of peace and commercial prosperity would preserve 
and sustain our own fabrics in fair competition with those trom 
abroad, and would leave them, in time of war, in such a state of 
activity and domestic competition as to be easily susceptible of 
enlargement, and increased supplies adequate to the new de- 
mands, without inflicting upon the community the exorbitant 
prices consequent upon scarci'y of production. 

As to the articles upon which duties should be levied with a 
view to the encouragement of our own, I would adopt the rule 
prescribed by Mr. Madison in his message of December, 1815, 
and which I have already quoted. He and Gen. Jackson agree 
that the public patronage should be chiefly extended to those, the 
home production of which will render us-more independent 
of foreign nations, ‘for articles necessary for the public defe nce, 
or connected with the primary wants of man.” 

The gentleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. Brrxs,] and 
some others, allege that duties upen foreign fabrics only 
benefit those engaged in our manufactures; that these, compared 
with the number engaged in agriculture, form but a small class; 
and that the latter derive no advantages from a tariff. I have 
already said that, so far as home industry can be properly fos. 
tered by discriminating duties, it should be done; not so much 
for tbe benefit of those engaged in any particular department of 
labor, as for the sake of national independence. If I could be- 
lieve that the interests of the farmers would be injured by this 
policy, I, for one, would not advocate it fora moment. Butit 
Is not so. It cannot,in the nature ofthings, beso. The gentle 
man hascalled our attention to the very smal! portion of our 
agricultural productions which find their way to European 
markets. I have shown that the reason of this is to be found in 
the prohibitory tariffs of Europe. He will not assrst us to open 
those markets by counteracting impositions. We are then to 
have no markets for the products of our agriculture abroad. 
Well, he equally denies to us the creation of markets at home, by 
the establishment of manufactures. According to his policy, then, 
we are to have none. He would have us all farmers, all pro- 
ducers, and no consumers. IT put it to him to say how far his 
scheme is likely to benefit the agriculturiet. 

It will not be denied that every individual engaged in manu- 
factures ceases to be a producer, and becomes a consumer of 
agricultural products. By every addition to that clase, the mar- 
ket for the farmer is then increased. Those within the reach of 
manufacturing districts need no argument to prove to them the 
fallacy of the gentleman’s reasoning. My friends from Ohio 
{Mr. Russert] and Kentucky [Mr. ANprREws] have, in their 
districts, some 27 iron establishments. Heretofore, they have 
been the very best markets for corv, wheat, bacon, and the va- 
ried crops aad productions of the farmer. The gentleman from 
Ohio informs me that the furnacesin his district, when all were 
in operation, have consumed annually a half million of bushels 
of corn. A considerable quantity of corn from my own district 
has found a market there These establishments have always 
been exceedingly important to the agricultural interesis of that 
region. There are now not more than haifa dozen furnaces in 
operation. And if the gent!eman will go to the farmers on the 
Scioto and the Ohio, he will learn from them that they consider 
the prosperity of those works as intimately connected with their 
own. 

In my own county, we have an important manufacture—that 
of salt. The quantity produced there is from a million and a 
half to two millions of bushels annually. The manufacture «f 
this quantity of salt gives employment to a great many people, 
For the extent of it, this affords as good market for every prod- 
uct of the farm as can be found anywhere. For fifty miles 
around, and, in some directions, for a hundred, it stimulates 
the arm of industry, whether that arm belong to the faimer, the 
boat-builder, or the cooper. Let this manufacture be whol'y 
annihilated, and the agriculturists of that region would answer 
the gentleman from New Hampshire, that its destruction was 
of some consequence to them. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall ask nothing for the salt interest, except 
asa great national interest, coming fully within the rule fur- 
nished by Mr. Madison and General Jackson. Salt is one of 
those articles of prime necessity fer which we ought not to be 
dependent on foreign nations, if our country has the means of 
supplying it. But it is one of those articles to which I would 
apply the rule of competition; and it may be applied to it better 
than to almost any other.’ The foreign importation and the 
domestic supply are not very unequal. From the documents 
before us, it appears that, in the year 1840, there were imported 
into the country 8,183 203 bushels; while the amount made in 
the country was 6,179,174 bushels. 

I would not exclude the foreign article; I would not impose 
such a duty as to increase the price; but simply enough to sus- 
tain the domestic establishments in fair competition with the 
imported article. By the revenue bill of 1789, salt was taxed 
at 6cents per bushel. In about three years, it was increa ed to 
20 cents per bushel, at which it continued until 1807, when the 
duty was taken off. In 1813, the duty of 20 cents per bushel 
was restored, at which it remained until 1830, when it was re- 
duced to 15 cents, and a year after to 10 cents. This was the 
duty at the passage of the compromise act. The bill now under 
consideration, from the Committee of Ways and Means, pro- 
poses the same duty of 10 cents; but I understand from the 
chairman, [Mr. Fittmorg,] that he is instructed by his com- 
mittee to move an amendment, reducing it to 8 cents. I sha'l 
not oppose his motion. I trust that duty may be found adequate 
to. sustain our works ia vigorous action, though the manufactu- 
rers themselves, in their memorial, which I presented to the 
House. express the opinion that less than 10 cents will not effect 
this object. 

If a duty of 8 cents should be adopted by Congress, and we 
take the importation of 1840, the tax on that quantity, distrib- 
uted among the population of the United Sta'es, as ascertained 
by the last census, is 3 cents per head. Now, if it could be 
proved that the duty really enhances the price of the articic to 
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the amount of the duty imposed, who would hesitate to pay hie 
Scents, in order to sustain a home supply of this necessary ar- 
tcle in peace and in war? Who would not contribute this 
much towards bss country’s independence? What farmer, 
within the reach of a salt establishment, is not compensated a 
thousand-fold for his 3 cents tax, by the sale of hie commodities 
to the manufacturers? , 

My whole district is agricultura}; and I maintain that every 
part of it must necessarily feel the beneficial ir fluence of new 
and increasing demands for the production of the soil, whether 
that demand exists in the immediate vicinity of the product, or 
eommences at a point far distant from it. Scarcity and in- 
creased demand, whether caused by augmented consumption, 
or failures of supply, are felt in their consequences throughout 
the country. The demand ie, in the first place, met by the most 
proximate source of supply: this, in turn, affects the next be- 
yond it, until, like the waves of the ocean, ihe encircling swell 
has passed far from the point of original agita:ion, and disturbed 
the surface of remote bays and inlets, There is nota uiler of 
the soil, or stock raiser, in my district, who is not directly con- 
cerned in the growth and prosperity of our manufacturing and 
commercial towns and cities. Suppose Richmend was what it 
ought to be, and what it is capable of being—the chief manu- 
facturing city of the Union, with a population of wo hundred 
thousand consumers, instead of its present number: am I to be 
told that the farmers a:.d graziers of Greenbrier, Monroe, Giles, 
Mercer, Cabell, Wayne, Kanawha, Fayette, and Nicholas, 
would not be benefited thereby? Why, sir, the value ter 
sheep, hog, and steer in those counties would be wellnigh 
doubled. 

But, sir, I will close this branch of the subject by opposing to 
the argument of the gentleman from New Hampshire and his 
party friends, the opinion and argument of Gen. Jackson, their 
great leader in politics, and to whose precepts they have been 
accustomed to yield a ready acquiescence. I read from his let- 
ter to Doctor Colman, dated April 20, 1824: 


“T will ask, what is the real situation of the agriculturiat? 
Where has the American farmer a market for his surpius prod- 
uce? Except for cotion, he has neither a foreiga nor a home 
market. Does not this clearly prove, when there is no market 
at home or abroad, that there is too much labor employed in 
agriculture? Common sense at once points out the remedy. 
Take from agriculture in the United States six hundred thou- 
sand men, women, and childrep, and you will at once give a 
market for more breadstuffs than all Europe now furnishes us. 
In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of 
British merchants. It is time we should become a little more 
‘Americanized;’. and, instead of feeding paupers and laborers 
of England, feed our own; or else, in a short time, by contin. 
uing our present policy, we shall be rendered paupers our- 
selves. It is, therefore, my opinion, that a careful and judicious 
tarifl is nuch wanted, to pay our national debt, and to afford use 
that defence within ourselves, on which the safety of our coun. 
try depends; and Jast, though not least, to give a proper distribu- 
tion to our labor, which must prove beneficial to the happiness, 
independence, and wealth of the community.”’ 


I have already expressed my preference for a moderate taiiff, 
sustaining and invigorating American Industry in its contest of 
skill and enterprise with the nations of the world, rather than 
for high duties, forcing and stimulating, as by some hot-bed 
influence, the labor of the country into new channels. The 
gradual and permanent rewards of industry are more to be 
sought after than sudden unnatural augmentatioue of wealth, 
acquired in some lucky hour, and lost at the next change of a 
prosperous gale. ; ou ses 

I will go for a properly adjnsted tariff of discriminating du 
ties: 

Ist. To prevent excessive importations from abroad, and the 
consequent indebtedness of our people to foreign nations. Du- 
ring the two last administrations, our linper's exceeded our 
ex}.orts by the sum of two hundred and seven milion six hun- 
dred and fifty-four thousand seven hundred aud seventy-five 

dollars ($207,654,775!) This is attributable, in part, to low du- 
ties and the extension of the list of free articles; and in partte 
the increase of State banka, follewing the destruction of the 
Bank of the United States, giving birth to an unsound, inflated 
paper currency, and all the mischiefs of a redundant circu- 
lation. This excess of importations is the source of the enor- 
mous debt now due from this country to Europe, and the chief 
head spring of our present pecuniary embatrassments. We 
are warned by the Father of his Country against entangling alli- 
ances with oiher nations. Let us equally beware of moneyed 
connexions and dependencies on foreign Governments. In pri- 
vate life,the man who purchases more than he selle, is con- 
sidered a bad manager of his affairs, and likely soon to be a 
a pe The same rule applies to nations. Where the im- 
ports of a country so greatly excerd its exports, the balance. 
sheet is always against it. 

2d. I will support such a tariff, as connected materially with 
a sound, healthy currency — preventing the drain of the precious 
metals from among us, to pay for ioreign productions, and open- 
ing up at home the means of its constant employment and cir 
culation between every part of our land, and all clasees of its 
inhabitants. 

3d. I would so exercise the revenue powers as to force open 
the markets of other nations to the surplus of our varied fro- 
ductions; or, failing in that, to encourage the creation and 
growth of markets at home. 

4th. To make us independent in fact, as we are in name and 
theory, by securing a supply at home of every product eesential 
to human life and comfort, so far as we can produce them. 

Mr. Chairman, we have haddelightfui pictures presented to 
us, decked out with all the gorgeous drapery of poetry and 
fancy. “Free trade” has been painted in all her beauties and 
attractions. The — from South Carolina {Mr. Pick. 
ENS) has declared that di:criminating duties and restrictions 
are incompatible with the age in which we live, and only suited 
to the era ot the Chinese walle. He has described the march of 
improvement in political scier.ce, and the progress of free opin- 
ions, in eloquent strains. Ie regards that great modern inven- 
ton, the steam engine, as destined to bring distant empires and 
kingdoms in juxtaposition with each other, and to unite all kin- 
dreds and tongues, whereroever spread over the face of the broad 
earth, into one brotherhood, bound together by fraternal cords. 
Ife imagines that he heara,in the whistle of the steam-pipe, 
the clarion notes which announce the coming of a political mil- 
lenium. He “dreams of all things free;” but, sir, it is only a 
cream. 

1 wish tiie were fact instead of fancy. Tam apt to believe 
that the world is not likely to witnees and enjoy this political 
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millenium, until itelall have been preceded by that great mor- 
al and religious milienium foretold by prophets of old, and des- 
tined to exhibit mankind tor a thousand years upon earth, 
Cleanned of their impurities, and walking in the light of their 
renovated gature. 

Bo long ae man ia what ian always hitherto has been—a 
selfish, covelous being, inieut On what he esteems to be his own 
intereet—1 fear we shall tive no auch displays of his liberali‘y 
and cosmopolite benevolence as has been described to us, 

There ia nothing in the fustory of civilized and associated 
man Upon which we can bage any such anticipation. We have 
eves that there isnothing inthe preaeut © mmercial condition 
of the world justify u. We have been referred to the prs 
eft attitude of Greut Britain, and to the movements of Bir Rcb- 
ert Peel, ree r indications of a change of policy in that 
éevintry taForable to fee trade. [see no such indications. We 
ali know that selfaggrandizement has marked the commercial, 
diplomatic, and colonial history of that country irom the earh- 
és period, And whenhave we.in this country, ever been on 
tie eve olany general revieim of our tariff lawe, that we have 
failed to bear, of Cie wide of the water, the same promises of 
what Great Brvatn Was abeut todo, and to have her example 
and precepts poivted toas the lampto guide us) Sir, she gives 
us these periodic..! lectures, bul we are yet to see her example. 
Kt ie quite obvious that Eugland haa a deep interest in the du- 
tea we may impore. We are her best customer. She looks 
now, as shealways has looked, with jealousy npon our rival 
eotablisimens She desires that herown workshops si-ould 
furnish us, rather than we provide them at home, 

The present movement in Pariiament is one rather of neces- 
eity than merit. There are some duties which they are forced 
10 diminish, in order to get any revenue atall from them. Of 
course, there ia ecarcely any Mauutactured article from which 
they can derive custome; the perfection of their own works pre- 
vente thie. 

Ht appears by Mr Hame’s report in May, 1840,that for the pre- 
ceding year there was received from import duues £22 962 610 
sterling; that this sum wus derived from duties on eight hun- 
dred and sixty-cwo articles; and that £2! 700.630 of 1t was pro- 
duced frem seventeen of the articles vut of eight. hundred and 
eixty two— betog minety-four and ahalf percent Among these 
seventeen articles are tobacco, timber, corp, Gncluding grain 
of all kinds and rice.) end provisions, including bacon, butter, 
&c. Now, the chief reductions proposed are or the residue of 
the eight hundred and twelve articles, from which they obtain 
#0 smal! a share of the custome, There are articlrs, for the moet 
part, from which they will derive more revenue by a email lax 
than they do trom the present. 

Revenue for the support of Government is the great aim 
with them. The expenseaol the British Government are an- 
nually about @250,000,000, ‘To rave this enormoue sum, every- 
thing alinost is tax d. tn addition to the income from customs 
and excises, they have a tax on lands, stamps, windows, &c., 
and neat one million of dollare is raised by a tax on dogs alone, 

Suppose, Me. Chairman, without waiting for the further ac- 
tion of ohet Governments, we ourselves set the example of tree 
trade, as we are urged w de bv some gentlemen. We become 
smissioutties to entorce the new doctrine upon the acceptance 
of others, We exchange revenue from customa, either in 
whole or in part, for direct taxaton. Our manufactures are 
put down—destroyed. For, the supposition that they could 
maintain themeeives against the capital, experience, skill, and 
low wuges of Great Britain and continental Europe, is idle. 
Whatever market these manafactures afforded, would of course 
be lost, and those engaged in them would be restored to the 
class of producers inetedd of consumers. Well, what would we 
receive in exchange for this less of home market, and the 
means of home eupply? Shou d we obtain free trade with 
ether nations?) There is no evidence that we should, and norea 
am to believe that we, by cur preaching free trade, could induce 
them to abandon a long settled policy. But suppose we could 
eurceed in binging about a general adoption of the system. It 
might do during periods of peace But, sir, what would be our 
con ition tn war, with commerce and intercourse broken UP, 
and no resources to rely on at home? The individual who, in 
ithe management of his own affairs. does not look forward to the 











days of cloud and storm, which sball interrupt the sunlight of 
lies pHOsperity, ls Hot accounted wiee in his generation, A nation 
which ee acts, is still less wise. Her lifetime is a long one, and 


should be counted by ceaturies. Let her policy reet on 
feundatiwoas bread and deep, and be adjusted with ref- 
erence to all the vicissitudes of national existence. We 
hive on this side of the great waters; we are a world 
of ourselves; separated from the commotions of Europe, 
we should have » policy of ourown. We can produce, within 
our own borders, everything necessary to human comfort and 
happiness, Our destiny isa high one, if we will pursue it. 
To us —a branch of the Anglo Saxou stock—has been allotted 
the fairest portion of this green earth, What may we not 
make tt, if wise and mo'erate counsels shall guide us? We 
are too often told of the various interests existing in this coun- 
try= the interests of the North and the South, the Bast and the 
West. The poet hath 1- 


“All discord, [is} harmony not understood.” 


It is 90, Mr. Chairnian; for I apprehend that the diversities of 
eotl, climate, products, and population which characterize these 
Siates, and apparently mark them with opposing interests, 
when rightly understood, are the true elements of their strength 
and perpetual union Make the North interested in the labor 
of the South, aud the Souch in the preductions of the North, 
and we shall hear no more of an adverse cgflicting policy to 
@ parate an esirange them from one another. 

Let us pot feel that we are robbers on the highway, or pi 
ratee on the ocean, each eager to grasp what he can; 
but that we are citizens of the same Republic, sheltered 
and defended by thes same glorious Constitution; that we 
are members and brethren of the same great family of leagued 
and contederated States, bound together by che sacred recollec- 


tone of the past, and by all the animating hopes which gild the 
future, 


REMARKS OF Mr. POPE, 
OF KENTUCKY. 
In the House of Representatives, July V3, 1842.— 
On the motion to reduce the duty of five cents 


per yard on cotton bagging proposed in the tariff 
bill. 


Mr 








POPE ead it was evident that Congress 
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must, at the present session, pass some law to provide 
revenue to sustain public credit and meet the de- 
mands en the treasury. He was not on either of 
the committees to which this subject had been con- 
fided, and was not, therefore, sufficiently informed to 
be able to decide on the various items of the bill 
under consideration. It might be in many respects 
objectionable and defective: he would say that some 
articles were exempted from duty on which duties 
ought to have been imposed, because necessary to 
the revenue and fair subjects of taxation: he had 
voted to include them in the revenue bill passed at 
the extra session. Mr. P. went on to say he was 
ready to insert them in the bill now, if a majority of 
the committee could be had in support of the propo- 
sition. ‘The bill before the committee (said Mr. P.) 
is the only one likely to have the support of a majori- 
ty; and, however defective, he felt ': his duty to vote 
for it, to keep the wheels of government in motion. 
Mr. P. would not attempt to discuss the doctrine of 
free trade, or the justice or policy of the protective 
system; these subjects had been exhausted long 
since in public debate, and by distinguished writers 
in this and other countries. His impression had 
been, that the doctrine of free trade, if right in the 
abstract, could not be strictly adhered to, while repu- 
diated in practice by all the nations with which we 
had commercial intercourse; some departure from 
the principle of free trade was forced upon us by the 
policy of other countries. It seemed to him, how- 
ever, that, in the present state of the world, some 
reasonable encouragement—or, if you please, some 
incidental protection to the various branches of our 
industry—was dictated by sound policy and a due 
regard to the independence and prosperity of the 
whole country. He was opposed (continued Mr. 
P.) to the protection of manufactures, or any other 
branch of industry, for the special benefit of those 
engaged in it. We ought not to enrich one class, 
or give them extensive privileges, or a monopoly, at 
the expense of the rest of the community. No en- 
couragement should be given to any branch of busi- 
ness for the sake of those engaged init; but the 
question should ever be, will such encouragement 
clearly conduce to the general good of the whole 
community! By the Constitution of the United 
States, Congress is authorized to encourage the prog- 
ress of science and the useful arts, by giving authors 
and inventors a monopoly for a limited time. The 
leading object of this clause was to encourage science, 
useful inventions, and discoveries for the benefit of 
the nation; the reward to individuals concerned was 
secondary or incidental. From the commencement 
of this Government, we have given encouragement 
and protection to our fisheries on the northeast, and 
to our navigation—not for the sake of the individuals 
concerned in fishing or navigation, but for the bene- 
fit of the nation. A nursery of hardy seamen and 
a large commercial marine are essential to our de- 
fence and protection in time of war, independent of 
their utility in other respects. I assume the ground 
(continued Mr. P.) that this Government ought not 
to grant money or levy taxes for individual benefit, 
aside from public considerations and the general 

_ good. This Government is mainly supported by a 
tax on foreign articles imported into this country 
for the use and consumption of the people, who pay 
the duties imposed. This tax on foreign commodi- 
ties, like all other taxes, should be levied on each 
man, as nearly as practicable, according to his ability. 
The tax should be fair, equal, and just. I am, Mr, 
Chairman, (continued Mr. P.) forajust and judicious 
tariff. He would not (he added) discuss the power 
of Congress to encourage any branch of industry, 
because he did not consider that a debatable question, 
however much the power might be abused. The 
power and propriety of imposing duties on imports 
must be admitted by all, and will ever give some 
encouragementto American manufactures, if imposed 
for revenue only; but whether Congress could, if 
revenue was not wanted, impose a tax to protect 
manufactures, or any other branch of industry, is a 
question not necessary to consider on this occasion. 
It is admitted on all sides that revenue is needed, 
and probably more than this bill will give us. That 
the indirect tax on the consumers of foreign articles 

should be equal and according to ability, all must 
admit, unless public considerations require a difler- 
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ent course, Is it proper to discriminate so as to give 
incidental protection or a reasonable advantage to 
the domestic manufacturer over the foreign manu. 
facturer in the markets of this country? It seem, 
to me it is, and that the only question is the degre 
of encouragement er incidental protection which js 
just in relation to other classes of the community 
and how far such protection is promotive of th, 
general interest. ‘To those who object to discrimj. 
nation or incidental protection, Mr. 1’, would remar; 
that the compromise act, so much lauded on 4jj 
sides, and every revenue bill passed by Congress 
contain the principle of discrimination; coffee, te 
and many other articles are made free, while a high 
duty is imposed on cotton, sugar, and many othe; 
articles; and this discrimination was evidently de. 
signed to encourage or protect the productions of 
American industry. I repeat (said Mr. P.) that the 
only questions for the consideration of an American 
Congress are, what revenue is necessary, and how 
to be levied, havirig due regard to equal justice to 
all, and the general prosperity?’ That manufactures 
are advantageous to a nation, seems to be universally 
conceded; but to what extent they should be aided 
or encouraged by Government, or left to individual 
enterprise and exertion, are questions on which 
there is much diversity of opinion. That manufac. 
tures are beneficial to a nation, by augmenting its 
industry and wealth, and rendering it independent of 
foreign countries for supplies essential to its wants, 
can hardly admit of controversy. The nature of 
man, the necessities cf society, the various capaci- 
ties of men suited te different branches of business, 
render a division of labor necessary in every civilized 
country. Their pursuitsmust be diversified, to bring 
all the labor of the country into active usefulness, 
All cannot be at all times employed in agriculture or 
commerce; and hence the expediency of encouraging 
manufacture and every branch of industry calculated 
to call into action the active energy and ingenuity of 
all classes of the community. Some are for impos. 
ing high, and perhaps prohibitory duties, to secure to 
the American manufacturer a monopoly of the home 
market; while others are for leaving commerce, manu- 
factures, and every other occupation to take care of 
themselves, without aid or interference on the part 
of the Government, except so far as a tariff for revenue 
may aid them to compete with foreign articles in 
our own market. I cannot (continued Mr. P.) 
concur with the advocates of either policy. This 
division of labor between agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures not only creates a greater demand 
for labor, but for the raw materials and provisions of 
the country, and increases the home trade and coast 
and internal navigation—increases the demand for 
steam and other vessels to carry on the home trade 
of the country ; a home market is made for a large 
portion of our productions, more certain and stable 
than the markets of foreign countries, ever liable to 
interruption and fluctuation. The home trade, con- 
sisting of*an interchange of commodities between 
different parts of our common country, brings us 
more in contact with each other; we mingle more 
together in social and commercial intercourse, and 
thereby strengthen the ties by which we are connect- 
ed, and give additional stability to our Union. Ta- 
king a common-sense view of this subject, (continued 
Mr. P.) it would seem very clear that it is the inter- 
est of all classes and sections of our country to afford 
reasonable encouragement to American industry. 
Itis more convenient and better for us to purchase 
our supplies at home, than in foreign countries; 
better for a man to purchase such articles as he needs 
in his own neighborhood or county, than at a distant 
town or State, provided he can procure them on the 
same terms, or at nearly the same price; we generally 
find it more convenient to pay near home than at 4 
distance, besides the trouble of getting them. But 
if the manufacturers, mechanics, or merchants neat 
us charge a much higher price than the articles can 
be had for at a distance, we should be unwilling, in 
this free country of equal rights, to be compelled to 
pay an unr@asonable price, even to our neighbors. 
It is important (said Mr. P.) to the whole people, 
and every class and section of the Union, to secure 


here a regular supply of such articles as they need, 
‘even at a small advance in price. 


We encourage 
the manufacture of sugar, salt, cotton, and woollen 
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, iron, nails, glass, &c., to possess them in our 
country in time of war, or interrupted commerce, or 
other vicissitudes. ‘This certainty of supply of arti- 
cles we need under all circumstances isa fair equiva- 
jent for a small advance of price which we impose 
on ourselves for a short period. Let us apply the 

rinciple involved in this question to this bill, and 
all others which propose to discriminate in the 
duties laid for raising revenue to support the Gov- 
emment. It must be done to benefit the whole 
country, and not to enrich one class to the injury of 
the rest of the community. In this land of freedom, 
the citizen ought not, by high duties, to be prevented 
from seeking the home market or foreign markets. 
Itis an act of arbitrary power to forbid him by law 
to sell or buy where interest or inclination leads him. 
Itis not for the benefit of farmers, planters, or other 
consumers, to exclude foreign competition in our 
own market. It is better for them to have two mar- 
kets than one; and they should, as freemen, be at 
liberty to choose. 

This Government (continiied Mr. P.) should only 
discriminate so as to give a reasonable advantage to 
our citizens over our foreign competitors. High 
duties will not only tempt to extensive smuggling 
and fraud upon the revenue, but secure a monopoly 
ofthe home market to one class, at the expense and 
to the wrong of all other classes in the nation. 
Moderate duties, reasonable encouragement, a just 
and judicious tariff, are all that is consistent with 
sound policy and equal justige, with which all classes 
should be content. The Government under which 
we live was the result of compromise, and all our 
measures of general policy affecting the nation should 
be passed in a spirit of compromise and conciliation; 
and he protested against pushing any principle to 
an extreme, tending to disturb the harmony of the 
republic. He had not intended (continued Mr. P.) 
to have extended his views on this subject so far, and 
should have been content to give a silent vote, but 
for the zealous effort to reduce the duty of five cents 
a yard on cotton bagging, the only important branch 
of manufacturing in his State. He must Mere (con- 
tinued Mr. P.) say, in his own defence for supporting 
this bill, that the Democratic party have not united 
and presented us a better one. If they would agree 
and offer us a better plan of revenue, kg would not 
hesitate to support it. His purpose had been to 
vote for some bill; and, unless he could get a better, 
he felt it his duty to vote for this. Whether five, 
four, or three’cents on a yard of cotton bagging, is 
the proper rate of duty, Mr. P. said he was not pre- 
pared to decide; nor did he think it could materially 
affect the cotton planters. He felt assured that the 
article could and would be manufactured in the 
West in sufficient quantity to supply the demand in 
this country, on better terms and of better quality 
than it could be had from any other quarter of the 
globe. The duty proposed could not enhance the 
price for any time, if at all. A large portion of the 
West was well adapted to the growth of hemp; and 
this duty was calculated to stimulate both its produc- 
tion and manufacture. Mr. P. said that he had 
understood, and he believed the fact,that bagging 
was now making in the West by machinery for less 
than half the cost of the old mode; and his Southern 
friends might be assured that they had nothing to 
fear from the duty proposed. His immediate con- 
stituents (continued Mr. P.) had no particular in- 
terest in this question, as there was little or no cot- 
ton bagging made, or hemp raised, by them; but when 
he found gentlemen from other States contending 
for protective duties to suit their own constituents, 
he hoped to be excused for insisting on his /eetle 
incidental protection for the benefit of his own State. 
The doctrine of free trade would probably suit his 
immediate constituents as well as any portion of the 
Union. They were generally agriculturists, and 
trade principally with the cotton-planting States, 
and deeply interested in their prosperity. He should 
be among the last to support any policy injurious 
to them. 

It is certainly the interest (continued Mr. P.) of 
the cotton growers to secure, at home, an ample sup- 
ply of an article essential to them, which can and 
will be furnished to them from the West of « better 
quality than to be had from any other quarter, and at 
@ cheap rate, ‘Io encourage its manufacture, is at 
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The Turiff Bill—Mr. Wallace. 


the same time to promote the interest of the agri- 
culturist. It would seem to him (said Mr. P.) that 
Southern gentlemen ought to prefer to purchase from 
them, rather than seek an inferior article from for- 
eign workshops. He begged them to remember that 
the Western Valley contained more than one-third 
of the whole population of the United States; and that 
in ten years it will have from ten to eleven mil- 
lions of people, and is destined to become not 
only the greatest agricultural but the greatest manufac- 
turing region of the globe. ‘They had iron ore and 
coal of every kind in abundance, lead and other 
minerals, with water-power equal to any on the 
globe; and, with these advantages in their favor, 
besides the abundance and cheapness of provisions, 
the West, at no distant day, will manufacture to an 
extent and on terms to supersede, toa great extent, 
the manufactures in the maritime States. They 
will soon furnish an extensive market for the cot- 
ton of the South. ba 

[rose (added Mr. P.) to resist the motion to reduce 
the duty on cotton bagging, without intending to 
engage in the vexed question of protection or free 
trade, which has so long divided the country and 
disturbed the public counsels, ‘That I may not be 
misunderstood, I beg leave (said he) to repeat that I 
am for a moderate and reasonable encouragement of 
domestic manufactures. Give to our manufactures 
a reasonable advantage over foreigners in our 
own markets, because such a policy is advantageous 
to the whole country. But 1 am opposed to high 
protective duties, which will benefit smuggling, and 
give a monopoly to one class of our people to the 
exclusion of foreign competition. The first con- 
duces to the good of ali; the latter is calculated to 
enrich one class at the expense of all others, and 
would be unjust, oppressive,"and incompatible with 
the spirit of our free institutions. 

Mr. Porx said he would add, in conclusion, that 
he was not prepared to examine and answer the 
many objections urged to various items in this bill, 
some of which may be entitled to consideration; but 
the Government must go on—the supplies must be 
voted by the Representatives. He should sustain the 
bill with its defects and errors, leaving it to the wis- 
dom of their successors to revise and correct what- 
ever may be found amiss. 


SPEECH OF MR. WALLACE, 
OF INDIANA. 
In the House of Representatives, July 9, 1842—On 
the tariff bill. 

The bill reported by Mr. FituMore, from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, “to provide rev- 
enue from imports, and to change and modify ex- 
isting laws imposing duties on imports,” being un- 
der consideration— 

Mr. WALLACE said: 

Idonot rise, Mr. Chairman, to participate in 
this debate with any expectation that I can bring 
to it more learning, or wit, or eloquence, than has 
already been displayed by gentlemen who have 
addressed you; on the ea I acknowledge my 
inferiority in all these particulars. But thestrange 
assumptions, the singularly bold assertions, or, if 
you please, arguments, which have been so repeat- 
edly made by the anti-protection, free-trade party 
in this House, compel me, in justice to myself, and 
to that portion of the people I represent, to en- 
deavor, as far as I am able, to expose some of the 
many errors and absurdities with which I conceiye 
those assumptions and arguments to abound. 

Why, sir, | have heard certain gentlemen, with 
a kind of theatrical start and stare, excaim: What! 
is it possible that you, who hail from an agricul- 
tural State, can be a protectionist? Do you not 
know that encouraging the manufactures of the 
North is virtually destroying your market in the 
South? Will you, cries a second, tax one portion 
of this vast confederacy for the benefit of another? 
Nay, my colleague here, [Mr. Kennepy,] smitten, 
as he always is, with a holy horror of all monop- 
olies and aristocracies, labored earnestly to fright- 
en us with highly drawn pictures of the abject mis- 
ery and distress which would befall the poor Ja- 
borer, should this protective policy prevail. Sir, 
to a plain-thinking, plain-spoken man like. myself, 
I submit whether it is to be wondered at that such 
appeals should stimulate me to review the prac- 
tical operation of a policy thus so eloquently 
denounced. I hope not, sir; for the fact is, 
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they did set me to ae and to a 
ting, too: and whilst my colleague was venting his 

spleen upon the protective principle, pelting it with 

hard words and bitter epithets—a principle, by the 

way, which, of all the attributes of power, ts at 

once the noblest and the most merciful—a princi- 

ple which the weak and the defenceless always sup- 

plicate may be extended to them, and which the 

Christian, looking above the things of this world, in 

the solemn quiet of his closet, devoutly prays 

may never be withdrawn from him; buta principle, 

nevertheless, which, because this great Government 

is called upon to exercise it, my colleague, in his 
fiery zeal against it, has seen fit to denounce asa 
pick-pocket principle;—I say, sir, whilst he was 
thus engaged, | unconsciously cast my eyes back to 
the glorious Jittle State we have the honor in part 

to represent; and her wonderful improvements, the 
surpassing fertility of her soil, her noble forests and 
beautiful prairies, her hardy, enterprising, and 
rapidly increasing population, her fields teeming at 
this moment with the promise of as rich and boun- 
tiful a harvest as ever gladdened the heart or re- 
warded the toil of honest Jabor, rose in brilliant 
prospective before me; and 1 wondered—from my 
heart I wondered—how it could be possible that 
the simple act of encouraging, of protecting the 
industry and the maagufactures of such a people, 
could bring down upon their interesis a blight so 
withering, so fearfully destructive as gentlemen 
seem to imagine. 

Sir, 1 cannot believe one word of it; nor cap I 
consent that the false impression which the speech 
of my good friend and colleague near me [Mr, 
KENNEDY] is but too well calculated to make on the 
public mind at a distance, in regard to the views 
and opinions of the people of Indiana concerning 
this vexed question of protection, should go uncor- 
rected. He undertook (as 1 thought) to express, 
not only his own sentiments, but also their’ senti- 
ments; most certainly those of his party--a party 
which, on account of its numbers, intelligence, and 
patriotism, is entitled to most respectful considera- 
tion; but which, if we take his speech as furnishing 
a correct exposé of its principles, must be pro- 
nounced the most ultra, rabid, anti-protective party 
that ever had an existence: even the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Dixon H. Lewis] would lose 
caste by the side of it. I am happy, however, that 
my acquaintance with that people enables me to as- 
sure my colleague that he is mistaken; that they are 
not opposed to the fostering and encouragement of 


home industry or home manufactures; that they , 
are not opposed to protection; that they are not so 


unpatriotic, so anti-national, or so heartless, as 
either to neglect, dishearten, impoverish, or drive 
to desperation, their own laborers and mechanics, 
by giving a foolish preference to the pauper labor 
and mechanism of Europe; nor will they, if they 
know it, sustain any policy or any set of measures 
that would even have such a tendency. 


And why should they? Are they not themselves 
farmers, laborers, and mechanics, bound together 
by the same common tie of interest—mutually de- 
pendent on each other almostexclusively forthe chief 
comforts and necessaries of life? Most assuredly they 
are. But, if you suppose them to entertain the opin- 
ions avowed by my colleague,and,in their intercourse 
with one another, to act in conformity to them, can 
any stretch of imagination make them much wiser 
or less reckless than the inmates of a lunatic asy- 
jum? Why, sir, only think of it! He would have 
a congregation of farmers, laborers, and mechan- 
ics, constituting one community, struggling, not to 
assist, not to encourage, not to protect, not even to 
give a preference for the labor of each other, but 
absolutely separating their interest—-striving to pull 
each other down; the farmer passing by the work- 
shop of his neighbor mechanic, the mechanic pass- 
ing by the pray of the farmer, to. purchase an 
article of foreign production, simply because the 
foreign article, for the time being: haspens to be a 
little the cheaper. Denied,.as the agriculturist of 
this country is, admittance, on a footing of equal- 
ity, into any of the great markets of the world, 
how long, I ask, would it take him, by playing such 
a suicidal game, to prostrate himself beyond the 
possibility of a recovery? He has no inexhausti- 
ble mines of gold or silver to resort to, to replenish 
his coffers, or to meet the constant drains that would 
be made upon him by the ee eee His 
reliance is exclusively on the produce of the soil; 
and, if unable to sell or exchange it for the articles 
his necessities require him to consume, what must 
be his ultimate condition? Would it not be both 
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pemayicn and powerless, and but little removed 
rom the most abject pauperism? Sir, the subject 
will not bear scrutiny; at least, you may rely upon 
it that my constituents are much too shrewd and in- 
telligent to be caught either avowing or acting up- 
on such principles. No political economist under- 
stands better than they do the advantages to be de- 
rived to any community from a proper division of 
labor. ‘They well know that all cannot be farmers, 
or laborers, or mechanics, at the same time, and be 
prosperous; but that there should be a due propor- 
tion of each, and that the general interest is never 
so well advanced as when each furnishes to each, 
in the way of exchange or otherwise, the products 
of their respective labor and ingenuity. And the 
mere fact that one class is receiving unusual com- 
pensation, or unusual prices, ought never to create 
against it, in the minds of the rest, an undue feel- 
ing of jealousy, because it seldom or never fails, in 
the course of time, to be shared equally by all. Can 
any proposition be nearer self-evident than this— 
that, in proporam asthe wealih of any one class is 
increased, the ability of that class to consume, and 
io pay for what they consume, is increased also? 
Would the laborer, for example, receiving one dol- 
Jar per day, wear the same kind of clothes, or live 
upon the same kind and quantity of food, he did 
when he received but sixpence? No, sir. And, 
pray, who would be benefited by this advance in 
the price of his labor?’ The laborer alone?’ Very 
far from it! The manufacturer, who clothed him 

would have his share; the agriculturist, who fed 
bim, would share largely: he would find, not only 
his prices become better, bul (what is to him quite 
as important) the demand for his produce increased. 
Hence it becomes quite clear and incontrovertible 
that the policy of the agriculturist, at least, is to in- 
¢rease both the number of consumers and the price 
of labor. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I think I hearthe gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Pickens] pronounce this 
@ Most monstrous conclusion, a most damning pol- 
icy. He would tell you, and tell you truly, that it 
would lead directly to the encouragement, not of the 
mechanic arts alone, but of manufactures of all 
kinds; and it seems, for some cause or other, that 
his imagination associates with the latter all that is 
abject in dependence, corrupting in crime, or 
wretched in want. I have not forgotten the gloomy, 
the heart-aching picture he drew us the other day 
of the crowded crime, and misery, and ignorance 
ofthe manufacturing districts of England. The 
pale cheek, the quivering lip, and the hopeless tear 
of his famishing factory girl, have haunted me 
ever since. I recoiled from it at the time involun- 
tarily; and it was only when I reflected that he had 
drawn—nay, that he was compelled to draw—on a 
foreign land for the original—that it could not, 
thank Heaven, be found in our own free country— 
that | again breathed freely. Indeed, sir, I felt my 
confidence reassured by that reflection, and a 
brighter glow of admiration light up in my bosom 
as Fateieested the genial, the happy, the protecting 
influences of our own glorious institutions, upon 
the same class of individuals, with those of the 
most perfect and celebrated of the Old World. With 
twenty years of experience before him, and all New 
Dusted to range over, why did the gentleman from 
South Carolina leave her immense manufacturing 
establishments, her numerous manufacturing popu- 
lation, the independence of their bearing, the Yen- 
eral intelligence that beams from their counte- 
nances, the unstinted charity, the moral and re- 
ligious character of their deportment, the songs—ay, 
sir, the sweet evening songs of her factory girls, 
across the dial-plate of whose happiness the ny 
ing shadow of lean and hungry famine never falls? 
Yes, sir, I repeat it; why did he leave all these, and 
carry us, with so much parade and flourish, to the 
rotten, heartless, and despotic institutions of Europe, 
to feed and to shock our fancies with the unmitiga- 
ted scenes of loathsome wretchedness there engen- 
dered under their influences? That he did so, sir, 
is the proudest eulogy he could pass on the Ameri- 
can manufacturer; that he did so, furnishes the 
most conclusive evidence that, with the sun-light of 
American institutions upon us, not one of his dread 
imaginings can ever be realized. 

But time is hurrying on: my hour is closing on 
me rapidly; and I have many things yettosay which 
I fear I cannot say as I ought. 

Leaving the general principles of the bill to be 
aiecaiedl others, my desire in addressing you is 
to inquire how, and in what way, the interest of In- 
diana would be affected by its passage? With the 
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utmost apparent sincerity, gentlemen, I know, have 
warned ay against it; ‘they have advised us to 
eschew it as we would poison; hey have told us 
that it is protective in its character, suicidal to our 
best interests, and that we ought to consider it in no 
other light than a bill ofabominations. But, with 
all deference to their better judgments, they will, I 
hope, pardon us if, before taking their advice, we 
should respectfully ask why such blighting results 
must, of necessity, follow its enactment into a law? 
Can it be because Indiana, and every State imme- 
diately around her, are agricultural States? Surely 
not, unless it can be madeto appear that the mere fact 
of being agriculturists supersedes at once the neces- 
sity of buying and selling altogether. At all events, 
our experience teaches us no such thing. On the 
contrary, it teaches us that we could not, if we 
would, avoid either; but that we must absolutely do 
both; nay, that our ability to buy depends entirely 
on the success with which we can first produce, 
and then sell. Hence the question of a market be- 
comes of paramount importance to us. 

In regard to the productive ability of Indiana, 1 
hold in my hand a table, carefully compiled from 
the statistics of 1840, with the supposed increase of 
the intervening two years, from which it appears 
that the value of her products this year, estimating 
them at the lowest prices, exceeds $18,000,000. 
Yes, sir; $18,000,000, consisting of 6,000,000 of 
bushels of wheat, 7,000,000 of bushels of oats, 
35,000,000 of bushels of corn, 1,000,000 head of 
hogs, 1,300,000 tons of hay, 2,500,000 pounds of to- 
bacco, 1,300,000 pounds of wool; besides large quan- 
tities of rye, buckwheat, barley, potatoes, hemp, 
sugar, wine, salt, iron, and coal; and, excluding the 
produce of dairies, the value of orchards, &c., equal 
to $1,200,000 more. 

Is not this exhibit wonderful? Does it not ap- 
pear more like fiction than reality, that such results 
should be the achievement of but little more than a 
quarter of a century? Can the annals of any other 
State furnish the like? Such amazing growth— 
such railroad speed in everything? But what, sir, 
would it all avai] us—whatif, instead of $18,000,000, 
the amount should be $40,000,000—if the doctrine 
of my honorable colleague should prevail?—if free 
trade should become the order of the day, and we 
should sacrifice at its shrine the labor, the capital, 
and the growing manufactures of this vast coun- 
try, and look to foreigners exclusively to buy from 
and to sell to? Where, then, would the people of 
Indiana find a market for the smallest portion of 
their products? Can my colleague tell them where? 
Would he send them to England? By the time, sir, 
they paid freight, insurance, necessary expenses, and 
English prohibitory duties, and came into contact 
with the English farmer, in the English market, 
they would find themselves (to use a Western 
phrase) “literally used up,” and returning with 
searce a dollar in their pockets. Would they fare 
any better in France? Nota tittle. To what other 
part, then, of the old continent would he send them, 
where they would not meet and be compe'led to 
encounter the same iron shield of protection? To 
none, sir—no, not one. 


Now, sir, to the question of a market. Two are 
contending for our support—the foreign and the 
home. Over the former we have no control; over 
the latter we have. To which of them shall we 
cling? Or, in other words, which to us is the 
most valuable? Is it the foreign? How much of 
the great maple of Indiana—wheat and flour—is 
carried to it? Have gentlemen inquired? It ap- 
pears to me not, or they never could ask us to sac- 
rifice to it every other interest. Why, sir, from 
1790 to 1838, embracing a period of forty-nine 
years, the aggregate amount of the exports of 
wheat is only 10,283,471 bushels—7,000,000 of 
bushels less than the single State of Ohio produced 
in 1840, according to the census returns. Have 
we even the consolation of knowing that these ex- 
ports increased from year to year, and that we may, 
therefore, reasonably hope that they will continue 
to increase throughout all the future? No, sir; but 
the very reverse. From 1790 to 1800, they amounted 
to 5,459,190 bushels, being an average of 535,190 
bushels a year; whereas, from 1829 to 1838, they 
amounted to but 685,290 bushels, or 76,143 bushels 
per annum—an amount that, after the elose of the 
present harvest, might be absolutely filched from 
the granaries of Indiana, without scarcely being 
missed, And is this the wonderful market my 
— and the free-trade party would have us of 
the West fall so desperately in love witht? How 
stands the flour account for the same series of 
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1838, the entire amount of exports of this article i, 
42,973,263 barrels, or 877,000 barrels per annum— 
less, by at least 100,000 barrels, than Indiana alone 
with proper encouragement, might manufactur 
this year. Nor is this all. If we compare the ey. 
ports of the first ten years (that is, from 1790 jp 
1800) with the exports of the last ten years, (from 
1828 to 1838,) we find that the increase of the latte; 
over the former is only 160,000 barrels a year, 
Does this look very encouraging? Is it cheering 
to know that, although our population is 17,000,009 
we only export 160,000 barrels per annum mor 
than we did with a population of 5,000,000? By 
let us be a little more special. What amount 
think you, of American flour has Great Britaiy 
proper been in the habit of consuming? In 1809 
she consumed 172,815 barrels; in 1837, not a barrel: 
in 1838, 8,295 barrels; and, in the whole period of 
forty-eight years, only 5,393,652 barrels.* Is it to 
save this pitiful, fluctuating market that gentle. 
men would have us stand in awe of England? | 
it for this that we have witnessed the wonderfy] 
revolution they have brought upon themselves, in 
converting extreme hate into extreme love; that 
the opprobrious epithet of “British Whig,” so cur. 
rently applied to us before the coming in of these 
bills, has vanished fromtheir lips? Nay, is it for this 
that we have heard gentlemen, day after day, de 
livering to the Representatives of the nation here, 
as from an oraele, the saws and speeches of the 
British prime minister in favor of free trade? The 
answer I leavetothem. I allude only to the facts, 


But let us on; let us turn now from the foreign to 
the home market—a market which has been em. 
phatically the growth of the much-abused Ameri- 
can system—the creature, in other words, of the 
protective policy. Wat is its value? To com. 
prehend the question fairly, and to answer it satis. 
factorily, we must first take into view the aggre. 
gate annual value of the collective products of our 
several branches of industry throughout the Union. 

From the census returns of 1840, these have been 
estimated as follows. (See Mr. Simmons’s report , 
Senate Doc. 340:) 


Of the fisheries . - $15,204,142 
Of the forest - - - ,269, 
Of mines : - - 48,658,108 
Of manufactures and mechan- 

ical trades . - 457,875,238 
Of agriculture - - 1,252,682,223 





$1,795,689,743 


Thus malfing, you see, an aggregate of one thov- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-five million six 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand seven hundred 
and forty-three dollars as the productive value of 
the country annually. Of this vast amount, how 
much enters a foreign market? A little upwards 
ofa hundred millions of dollars—leaving above one 
thousand six hundred and ninety-four millions to be 
consumed or disposed of at home. When, there- 
fore, we are told that the internal or home trade 
equals at least eight hundred millions of dollars, 
who can doubt it? Indeed, is it not a moderate 
estimate? If so, how stands the question of value 
between the foreign and home trade? In the ratio 
1 to 8; or, in other terms, the home trade is eight 
times more valuable than the foreign; and yet there 
are those who would strike down this eight hun- 
dred million trade for the sake of the hundred. 

«Descending from oe to particulars: I ac- 
knowledge myself indebted to the very able, indus- 
trious, and eloquent gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hupson] for the table of estimates he fa- 
vored the committee with on yesterday, showing 
the amount and value of all articles annually im- 
ported into Massachusetts from other States. I 
would gladly make it a part of my speech, but time 
forbids. As it is, Imust content myself with mere- 
ly referring to it. By this table, he shows that 
these imports exceed forty-two millions of dollars 
—an amount that almost staggers credulity itself, 
but which, nevertheless, has been derived from 
such authentic sources, and collected with such care 
and accuracy, as to exclude every reasonable doubt 
of its correctness.. If, then, we compare this 
amount with the annual average amount of our 
foreign exports, exclusive of manufactures, for the 
last ten years, (being from igniy teat to eighty. 
seven millions of dollars,) we learn the astonishing 


*See McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, article flows pages 
Some table there of exports of wheat and flour from 
to ; 
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fact, that the home trade with Massachusetts alone 
nearly —n in value and amount the entire for- 
eign trade. 


Perhaps it may be asked, from whence do the 
yarious articles that enter into this trade come? I 
answer, by reading from a Boston paper of the 
oth April last, an account of the cargoes of seven 
vessels entering that port on that day from the city 
of New Orleans. I doso, because, to my mind, it 
furnishes most unanswerable proof of the deep in- 
terest we of the Mississippi valley have in the pres- 
ervation and encouragement of this market. The 
account runs thus: 2,345 bales of cotton; 4,846 bbls. 
of flour; 3,521 barrels of pork; 2,678 pigs of lead; 
9969 kegs and barrels of lard; 5,400 sacks of corn; 
515 barrels of beans; 58 hogsheads of hams; 295 
hogsheads of tobacco; 3,200 hides; 75 packs of calf 
skins; 75 packs of deer skins; 28 packs of fur; 98 
hogsheads of sugar; 36 hogsheads of flax-seed; 88 
ions of iron; besides other articles not necessary to 
mention. Here at once you perceive the cotton and 
sugar of the South; the flour, the pork, the lard, the 
corn, the hams, the beans, the tobacco, the furs, the 
hides, the iron, and lead of the far West—and in 
quantities, too, of such magnitude, as not only to 
awaken interest, but command attention. ith 
such information, therefore, before us, who dares 
assert that Massachusetts consumes none of. our 
products? Why, sir, it is estimated that, of the 
single article of flour, she consumes about 620,000 
barrels a year, besides beef, pork, hams, and lard to 
the value of $2,800,000; and this estimate is unde- 
niable, for it is sustained by the census of 1840, From 
it we find that the people of New England consume 
(allowing 34 bushels to each) near 6,000,000 of bush- 
els of wheat more than they produce—equal to 
1,200,000 barrels of flour. Can 620,000 barrels, 
therefore, be too much for Massachusetts? Take 
all these facts together, and what do they prove? 
Unquestionably, that New England, by herself, con- 
sumes more of American flour than we can possibly 
dispose of {to all the foreign nations of the world 
beside. And is this the market that we of the West 
are called upon to break down and destroy? Do 
gentlemen imagine us so utterly destitute of com- 
mon sense as, for an instant, even to intimate a wil- 
lingness to unite with them in such an unholy eru- 
sade—and more especially the peur of Indiana? 
If they do, sir, they will find themselves greatly 
deceived. Heretofore, our only outlet to any mar- 
ket has been by the way of New Orleans; but, 
thanks to the genius of improvement—thanks to 
the energy and enterprise of the people—we are 
now provided with another and a speedier route. 
By canal and lake and railway, the farmer of In- 
diana is brought within five, six, or seven days’ 
travel of the great cities of Boston and New York; 
and next year (which, believe me, is no fancy 
sketch) we shall, in all likelihood, have the gratifi- 
cation of reading in the Boston papers the an- 
nouncement that there arrived in so many days 
from Lafayette, Indiana, at the railroad depot in 
that city, so many barrels of flour, so many sacks 
of eorn, so many barrels of pork, so many hogs- 
heads of hams, and so many kegs of lard. Can 
we, therefore, be the people to appeal to, to aid 
either directly or indirectly in the annihilation of 
thismarket?—we, sir, whose interest it is to have and 
see every man, woman, and child in all New Eng- 
land converted into manufacturers, that the con- 
sumption and demand for our products there may 
reac ' speedily as possible the maximum of in- 
crease 


But sometimes I hear it asked, Would you build 
up this market at the expense of the South? Would 
you sacrifice to it the cotton interest? No, sir, 
never. On the contrary, I would protect it to the 
last farthing; and if gentlemen could convince me 
that the encouragement of manufactures, either in 
the North or elsewhere, would produce such a re- 
sult, I confess that I would pause ere I consented to 
the encouragement. But can it do so? Does our 
past experience justify such an inference? Is it 
sustained by the fact that these manufactures are 
consuming 300,000¢bales of Southern cotton an- 
nually, and capable of extending it fo an indefinite 
limit; that this immense amount of consumption 
has been gradually increasing through a period of 
fifteen years? If it ix, then, sir, I am for increasing 
the ruin—nay, I could composedly see a million 
of bales, instead ot 300,000, swept up by these vo- 
racious manufacturers, and shed not a solitary tear 
ofregretover it. But, seriously, if we should carry 
this protective policy faithfully into operation, what 
Would be its ultimate bearing on the cotton interest? 
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Would it not be to give to that interest the exclu- 
sive possession of the home market—the exclusive 
privilege of furnishing the raw material for the 
consumption of 17,000,000, and by 1850 of not less 
than 25,000,000 souls? It cannot for a moment be 
doubted. Why, then, should gentlemen represent- 
ing this interest oppose it so vindictively? Is the 
object too contemptible for them to seek after? Is 
the supply of such a natioa as this is, and will be, of 
such trifling importance as to render its attainment 
not worth a struggle? England thinks not so; 
France thinks not so; and, believe me, that in their 
sober and unprejudiced moments, they cannot think 
so either. 


But we are told that if this bill passes it will de- 
feat its own avowed purpose—the attainment of a 
sufficient revenue. And who, pray, tell us this? 
Among others, gentlemen from South Carolina, 
The duties, say they, are too high; they almost 
amount to prohibition. Imports will be cut down 
by them; and the consequence will be, no revenue 
at all. And upon what authority do they make 
such assertions? On past experience? We have 
had none to justify them. Is it because the duties 
this bill proposes to lay are higher than Congress ever 
before laid? Higher than the tariff of 1828? No, 
sir. But did these gentlemen make the same objec- 
tion to that tariff? Was it because it produced no 
revenue, or an insufficient revenue, that they cried 
out against it? that they clamored for its repeal? 
that they threatened a dissolution of the Union? 
that they unfurled the banner of nullification? No, 
but the very reverse. They denounced it expressly 
because it gave not only too much protection, but 
too much revenue. I leave gentlemen to reconcile 
the inconsistency. I simply state the fact. What 
changes may have come over the spirit of their 
dreams since, 1 know not. The truth is, sir, we 
have never yet had a tariff sufficiently high even to 
bring down imports to a level with exports. There 
has not been a presidential term from Mr. Monroe’s 
second term down to the close of Mr. Van Buren’s, 
but that the imports have greatly exceeded the 
exports. During Mr. Monroe’s second term, for 
example, the excess was $16,135,189; during Mr. 
Adams’s, $17,588,221; during General Jackson’s 
first term, $34,894,132; during his second term, 
$129,681 ,397; and during Mr. Van Buren’s term, 
$16,323,187: making the aggregate amount of the 
excess of imports over exports, in the last twenty 
years, $214,626,126. 


I observed, in the commencement of my remarks, 
that I had heard gentlemen inquire if we of the 
West did not know that, by encouraging the man- 
ufactures of the North, we virtually destroyed our 
market in the South; as if the Southern market 
was to open or shut, rise or fall, just as Northern 
manufactures increased or diminished, flourished 
or decayed. That the Southern market has once 
been valuable to the grain-growing interest, cannot 
be denied; but that it will ever be again what it has 
been, I have found no one reckless enough to assert. 
The truth is, the cotton-planters have changed their 
never instead of relying upon the West for their 
supply of provisions as formerly, they are now en- 
gaged in producing them themselves; and, unlike 
the people of New England, their soil and climate 
will enable them to do so abundantly. Hence, 
by next year—manufactures or no manufactures, 
tariff or no tariff—the demand for Western produce 
amongst them must cease; and our farmers be com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for a market. I do not 
blame the cotton-planter for this change of his pol- 
icy. Isay he is right—exactly right. He is prac- 
tically doing that on his plantation now, which I 
wish to see this nation do, as a nation—produce 
within itself everything it can. But seeing this 
change, and well knowing its consequences, I pro- 
test against our being charged with want of wis- 
dom or foresight because we presume to look about 
us for another outlet, or another mart, less change- 
able and more dependent upon us than the Southern 
ever has been or can be. And this mart, I boldly 
aver, is to be found in New England, and New 
England only. Why, sir, the people of New Eng- 
land, numbering only 2,234,822 souls, consume more 
than twice as much wheat from the surrounding 
States as South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, For- 
ida, Arkansas, and North Carolina, with their pop- 
ulation of 3,510,078. The reason is obvious: New 
England produces less, and consumes more. The 
slaves of the South, for example, are not fed on 
flour; and these, we know, constitute a very large 
proportion of the Southern population. Hence, the 
seeming exaggeration vanishes, when I say that, in 
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1840, New England is estimated to have consumed 
6,000,000 of bushels more than she produced; while 
the planting States consumed but 2,400,000 bushels 
more than they produced. In the former, the pro- 
duction was 2,000,600 of bushels, and in the latter 
5,000,000 of bushels. At all events, the facts prove 
that it is to the interest of Indiana, as an agricul- 
tural State, to contribute everything in her power to 
build up and enhance the New England market. 
Although pressed for time, still I feel it incum- 
bent on me to give a passing notice toan argument 
which many gentlemen seem to urge with great 
zeal and earnestness, as being, with them, an insur- 
mountable objection to the bill. Their argument 
is, in substance, this: Duty on imports is a tax on 
consumption; hence, the higher the duty, the heavier 
the burden on the consumer. The bill under con- 
sideration, say they, proposes an increase of duties; 
consequently, it is obnoxious tothe charge of being 
oppressive in its tendencies on the people, and ought, 
therefore, to be rejected. But is this true} Does 
the consumer, in fact, always pay the duty? A 
very intelligent Quaker friend, (Daniel L. Miller,) 
of the city of Philadelphia, was kind enough, a 
few weeks since, to prepare for me, at the expense 
of much labor, a very interesting table, which, 
perhaps, may throw some lighton this point. Up 
to the passage of the tariff bill of the 4th of Sep- 
tember last, spices were admitted free of duty; buat 
since then they have been subject toa duty of 20 
per cent. Now, if the theory of gentlemen be cor- 
rect, the consumer, this year, pays 20 per cent. 
more for these articles than he did last. But does 
he? I appeal to the table before me for an answer: 
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From this table it appears that, on the article of 
spices, Government has derived, at a duty of 20 
per cent, a revenue of $107,209 80; of which, the 
consumer pays $17,270 90, and the producer $89.- 
938 90; or, in other words, $89,938 90 has been di- 
verted from the pockets of the producer into the 
treasury of the United States, and thus saved to the 
counuy. 

Again: On the article of fruit, (which, like spices, 
has heretofore been free,) the Government, since 
September 4, 1841, has realized a revenue of 
$280,977 80, whilst the price to the consumer di- 
minished $609,240 19, being a gain to the revenue 
and consumer both of $890,217 99, the 20 per cent. 
duty to the contrary notwithstanding. his, re- 
collect, applies exclusively to articles not produced 
um the United States. What, then, has been the 
effect on articles produced in the United States, 
and which have been brought into competition with 
the foreign article? I wil select, for the purpcse 






of illustration, the article of bleaching powder. 
Of this article, it is estimated that there is annually 
consumed in the United States, by paper mills, 
manufacturing establishments of cottons, and for 
the purposes of purification, &c., 4,300,000 pounds. 
In 1839 the current price was from 7 to 7} centsa 

and; Lutin that year an establishment was started 
in Philadelphia, which immediately succeeded in 


bringing down the price to 6 cents a pound. The 
foreigner, finding himself thus curtailed in his 


profits, and with a competitor in the field, re- 
solved to rid himself of both meconveniences by 
crushing the latter ata blow. Hesuddenly reduced 
the price to 54 cents a pound; and, but for the time- 
ly imposition of 20 per cent. on his article, would 
have succeeded in his design. He failed, however; 
and the consequence is, that the consumers are 
now able to obtain their supplies at one cent and a 
half a pound less than when the foreigner had the 
exclusive control of the market. Sir, this exam- 
ple, to my mind, is rife with most invaluable in- 
struction; it speaks volumes in behalf of protection. 
It proves that, in this instance, as it must in every 
other, it not only rescues the consumer from the 
heartless and exacting clutch of the foreigner, 
but compels the latter, whether be will or not, to 
contribute a portion of his profits to the national 
treasury. I conclude, then, that gentlemen are 
grossly in error when they contend that whatever 
duties we may lay on imports, will always put so 
much tax on the consumer. Indeed, the truth is, as 
ihe gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Pickens] 
admitted, it falls sometimes on one, and sometimes 
on the other, according to existing circumstances 
at the time. 


In connexion with this point, I come to the con- 
sideration of a subject directly touching the great 
interests of Indiana—I mean her trade with Cana- 
da, I have listened very attentively, I assure you, 
to the repeated eulogies of gentlemen on Great 
Britain and her policy—to their earnest admoni- 
tions not to drive her to retaliatory measures by the 
imposition of duues on her products, because of the 
wonderful liberality she has displayed towards us, 
by throwing open her Canadian ports for the free 
admission of American produce, The magnitude 
and growing importance of this trade has not es- 
caped my notice; its amount has been duly exam- 
ined, and conspicuously paraded in capital figures; 
and all truly enough, I believe. I even felt, for 
ihe moment, carried away by the brilliant visions 
of future aggrandizement and wealth which they 
fancied this unclogged channel of commerce would 
open tous. But the delusion was but momentary; 


it melted away beneath the withering touch of 


reality. Gentlemen, in the midst of their high- 
wrought eulogies, forgot 1o observe the tenor and 
effect of recent British legislation in regard to this 
very trade. Astonished, no doubt, at its extraor- 
dinary increase—finding that, in 1641, 432,356 bar- 
rels of flour and 1,066,604 bushels of wheat, togeth- 
er with other articles of produce to a vast amount, 
had been exported into Canada, chiefly from Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan, whatdid British generosi- 
ty do? What did the Peel ministry do?—he whose 
free-trade arguments have been dealt out to us 
here in broken doses every day? Leave the 
trade unrestricted, as it has been from 1831? 
Leave our flour and wheat free of duty? No, sir. 
Bat on the 15th of April last, Mr. Gladstone, in 
behalf ot this very ministry, called up, in the House 
of Gommons, his colonial bill, which proposed du- 
ties on flour of two shillings, or 48 cents a barrel; 
on wheat of three shillings, or 72 cents a quarter; 
besides like duties on other provisions exported 
from the United States into Canada, and passed it 
by an overwhelming majority. Atter this, is it not, 
I ask, ridiculous for gentlemen to quote British au- 
thority to us in favoro ifree trade? But perhaps 
these duties may be thought trifling. Trifling! 
Why, sir, if they had been in existence last year, 
the Canadian authorities would have collected, 


upon our flour and wheat «alone, upwards of 


$300,000. And is this unfling?) But the question 
here occurs, Who will pay this duty—the farmer 
of Indiana, or the consumer in Canada? Is it not 
very evident that to the Canadian merchant Indi- 
ana wheat is less valuable in his market, by the 
three shillings duty he will have to pay before get- 
ting it there, than wheat produced in Canada, and 
on which nothing isto pay?’ Certainly, What fol- 
lows, then? Will not the merchant, under these 
circumstances, in buying wheat in Indiana, strike 
from its price there, in the hands of the farmer, at 
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least the duty he will have to pay in passing jt jnto 
Canada; thereby fixing the loss on the farmer, in. 
stead of upon himself or the consumer? Most yp. 
doubtedly heewill. What, then, becomes of the ar. 
gument that duties on imports are atax on consump. 
tion? . 

But, sir, lam not yet done with the Canada mar. 
ket. Lam resolved, before I leave it, that my con- 
stituents shall have the key te the policy that wij} 
most assuredly govern it hereafter. Ina word, that 
they shall be fully able to place upon it its true 
value. Tothis end, therefore, I present the follow. 
ing extract from Mr. Gladstone’s speech in support 
of his colonial bill, which, I have just stated, passed 
the Honse of Commons: 

“He believed that it was the general desire of the people of 
Canada that a tax should be imposed on all provisions comin 
in from America, especially those kindsalready named. The 
theory of the law was to give advantage to Canadian produce in 
the British market. A distinction, therefore, should be made in 
favor of the Canadian farmer.”’ 

Here we have at once a most admirable prac. 
tical explanation and application of the British 
notion of free trade, where it is to operate upon 
themselves. Exceeding care, you perceive, is taken 
that none of its blighting influences shall reach the 
British farmer; an! the very moment he is likely 
to suffer from a competition with the American, 
see how qnickly the panoply of legislation is thrown 
around him. 

“He would, therefore, (continues Mr. Giadstone,) propose a 
duty of two shillings a barrel on fish, dried or salted; three sahil. 
lings upon pickled fish; upon butter, eight shillings per hun. 
dred; upon cheese, five shillings per hundred; upon wheat, three 
shillings per quarter; and upon flour, two shillings a barrel, 
coming from the United States. This would be done principally 
in reference to the fact that Canada has already sent consider- 
able quantities of grain and flour to other parts of the empire; 
and she was likely to send much greater supplies, when her ca. 
pabilities were developed.” 

Take this in connexion with the following ex. 
tract from a speech of Lord Stan'ey, another min- 
isterialist, delivered in the debate on the corn 
laws: 

“Government (said he) was most anxious to encourage the 
importation of grain from the Canadas, and that the agricultur. 
ist of this country felt no jealousy ofa bona fide importation of 
grain and flour irom Canada: but the quantity of flour brought 
into Canada from the United States was enormous; and in order 
to prevent fraudulent importations, it was necessary to maintain 
a duty of five shillings per quarter upon grain from Canada” 
Mr. Gladstone effirmed Lord Stanley’s statement, by asserting 
“(hat itwas capable of demonstration that nine-tenths, or, at all 


events, four-fifths, of the fiour imported from Canada came, in 
fact, from the United States.” 


Where do all these remarks lead to? What in- 
ferences, | ask, are properly deducible from them? 
Can we close our eyes to the fact that the British 
Government has already become alarmed for the 
safety of the English farmer, and that it is neces- 
sary for his protection that this channel (through 
which such astonishing quantities of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan flour has been thrown in upon them) 
must be closed? Ifso, who can hesitate as to the 
step Great Britain will take? Has she ever been 
known to depart from her protective policy for an 
instant, when the interest of her people was con- 
cerned? Indeed, do not the steps she has already 
taken prove conclusively that she has begun the 
enforcement of her darling system, and that she 
wails only to see us destroy our home market, and 
to throw ourselves upon her mercy and into her 
power, ere she enforces it upon us to the letter? 
But shall we do sot Shall we madly cut asunder 
the great link of national independence forged by 
our protective pelicy, and place ourselves in a 
condition to be humbled, and grieved, and ruined, 
whenever the mandate of British power and inso- 
lence shall go forth prohibiting all commercial in- 
tercourse between usand her Canadian possessions? 
Not with my consent, at least. 


Before closing these remarks, I would gladly 
have asked my colleague to what particular fea- 
tures of the bill he objects? Is it that feature which 
favors the wool-grower? Why so? Have we not 
wool growers in Indiana? Does he forget that in 
1840 we had between 700,000 and 800,000 sheep, 
and produced about 1,200,000 pounds of wool; and, 
it properly encouraged, could increase the amount 
to any extent? Is it the feature that favors the 
hemp and tobacco interest? Already have our farm- 
ers directed their attention to%heir growth, pro- 
duciog 2,500,000 pounds of the one, and many tons 
ofthe other Is it the feature that favors the iron 
interest? Sir, give tothat interest capital and pro- 
tection, and the mines of Indiana would become 
sources of inexhaustible wealth. Their ore is un- 
limited in guantity, and eqoal in quality to any in 
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be Union. Nay, sir, strange as it may appear, not- 
githstandinig the almost insurmountable difficulties 
be overcome, we have our furnaces and forges, 
ening outannually from eight hundred to a ihou- 
tons of iron; and if I wanted a siriking ex- 
ample with which to illustrate the advantages of 
jome manufactures, and the propriety of encoura- 
ging and protecting them, I would go for it into my 
colleague’s district. I would go into the county of 
Fulton, and point to the happy effecis produced by 
the iron works established there—to the fact that 
hey immediately brought down the price ot the ar- 
jicle to the consumer from twelve aud a half cents 
six anda fourth a pound. But Iam admonished 
close. I have only this, in addition, to say—that 
ihe more I investigated the subject of protection, 
ihe more thoroughly I became convinced of the 
policy of giving it; and I shail vote accordingly. 








REMARKS OF MR. CUSHING, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Inthe House of Representatives, June 22, 1842—On 
the tariff bill. 


THE GENERAL QUESTION. 

The Heuse being in Commitiee of the Whole on the bill to 
provide revenue from imports, and to change and modify exist- 
ing laws imposing duties on imports, and for other purposes— 

ir. CUSHING said the questiva, as presented in the present 
debate, Was @ very general one, net being upon details at ail; 
snd yet details, after all, were the most material to be consider- 
ed, and constituted, in fact, the real and only question to be de- 
cided. It was a vice of the House, in its mode of discussing 
allsubjects which came before it,  allempt too much—t strike 
wo high, and to cover too much ground. The few suggestions 
he had to offer were, in their nature, wholly practica!—so far, 
at least, ae the state of the question would admit. 

The basis of this whole discussion was the admitted necessity 
of raising some, wventy-seven millions of revenue to carry on 
the Government; and the precise question was, how this sum 
wasto be raised. That the money was needed, and must be ob- 
tained, no one had as yet denied; the cnly thing disputed was 
the made of raising it. This was a question of revenue—a 
question of Government. Two bills had_been presented to the 
House—the one by the Committee of Ways and Means, the 
other by the Committee on Manufactures; and the House was 
considering them as in comparison with each other. ‘These 
bills contained the only modes yet suggested for supplying the 
revenue needed. No antazonist proposition had been started 
inany Quatter; for the bill of the gentleman from Georgia, 
(Mr, HapERSHAM,) Offered as-an amendment, was a bill to lay 
duties on imports; and the gentleman from South Carolina | Mr. 
Pickens) had expressly admitted that he had no oppesing 
schene of finance to propose. What amount of duty should 
be imposed upon Woolleas, what upon sugar, what upon cot- 
ton, were questions of detail purely: so that, on the general 
state of the subject, there waa, in reality, no question at all, 

Mr. C. knew that all the great questions had been mooted 
which had heretofore agitated our cuurcils—the questions of 
protection and a tariff, and of sectional interests, &c.; but were 
those questions really before the committee? Certainly not. 
The question was, how a revenue should be raised. And on 
this question, it was not allowed to gentlemen to stand in a neg- 
ative position: it was incumbent on them to act; they were 
bound to provide the means to carry onthe Government. This 
was no question of party—no question between schools of 
finance, or schools of political economy; neither was it a ques- 
tion between sectional interests: it was purely an American 
question of government. 

Gentlemen, who contended that laying duties on imports was 
not the proper mode ef raising the sums needed, were bound to 
tell the House of some other mode. Gentlemen talked about 
anti-tariff principles: what did they mean by anti-tariff? ‘there 
was only one way of translating that phrase into English. 
When he looked into the Conatitution, he found Congress cloihed 
with the power, and charged with the duty, of carrying on the 
Government; for which purpose, ey were authorized to levy 
duties on imports, (which was the ordinary sense of a tariff.) or 
to lay direct taxes and excises. Now, if gentlemen denied the 
propriety of laying duties on imports, they must be in favor of 
an excise, Or of directtaxes Exrciusio unius conclusio alte. 
rius: if they rejected the one, they must resort to the other. 

As to direct taxation, Mr. C. would not enter on that subject 
till some gentleman proposed the adoption of that mode of 
raising revenue. 

The true and only pertinent question, then, was, whether the 
daties proposed in either of the two bills before the committee 
would furnish the requisite amount of money. Tt was a prac- 
tical question—a question of details, which could only be set- 
tled by analysis of the bill, clause by clause. It could not be 
lutelligently discussed as a general thesis, either in affirmation 
ordenial. If examination should show that the duty proposed 
to be Jaid on certain articles was so high as to be prohibitory, 
aniso to produce no revenue, that was a good reason why it 
siould be lowered. This waa a separate question arising on 
each item. To attempt a general discussion of a bil! of this 
kind, was fighting in the dark: n» logical or exact disquisition 
concerning it was possible, in the nature of things. 

gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. ickens,} in his 
speech of this morning, had said that the capacity of our com- 
merce to affurd revenue had reached its maximum; so that no 
more could be obtained trom that source. But this, too, was a 
question of detaile; and it looked beyond the action of this Gov- 
ernment, into the general subject of taxation. It was probably 
true that. in every community, there was a capacity of revenue 
which might be filled, and Depend which nothing more covld 
be raised by the imposing of duties. Now, suppose it to be 
roved that we had reached that point: what else was proved? 
hat we were bound to resort to other means, if more money 


war ne-ded. There wa; no escape from this. : 
What, then, would be the aapect of the question? When 
gentlemen told him that commerce could be no further taxed, 


aud asked him not to ia duties on imports, to what did they 
bring him? _ To what did they bring themselves? 





Was it the General Governmentalone which, in this country, 
imposed taxes on the people? All whe understood the theory 
of eurGoverament must know that its theory—the theory of 
liberty—was the localization of power; and that the opposite 
theory to this was ihe centralization of power; and none could 
be ignorant that, with us, this principle of localization of power 
had fully developed itself. The larger portion of the whole 
amount of taxes pail by the American people was not paid to 
the General Government. More was paid to the State Govern. 
ments than to the General Government. On a rough estimate, 
it might be cear the truth to say that, for every $2 pail in taxes 
to the General Government, there was paid by the people to 
their respective State Governments, in the form of State taxes, 
county taxes, township taxes, and other municipal requisitions, 
not lessthan $5. Less than half of what waa raised came into 
the federal coffers. 

Now, Mr. ©. would ask of every gentleman here—not os a 
member of Congress, but as the citizen of some one of the 
States of this Union—how the ordinary current expenses of the 
States wereto be met? He dul net ask how the capiral of their 
existing Siate debt was to be discharged, or the interest on it 
paid; but how they were tO meet their ordinary annual ex- 
penditures? It must be by taxing something—by taxing per 
sonsor commodities. But how? Were they totax commerce? 
No. That was inhibited by the Constitution, which conterred 
this power exclusively upon Congress. It must then be by di- 
rect taxes or by anexcise. They had nothing else. The tax- 
ing of commerce belonged to Congress. 

But gentiemen said that commerce was already taxed to its 
maximum. Here was the fallacy of the whole argument. 
Gentlemen who had advanced this proposition looked only at 
the system of other countries. It might possibly be that in 
France or England commercial duties for revenue had attain. 
ed their maximum point. But in those countries: government 
power and expenditures were cumparatively centralized, and 
therefore the amount of money actually raised by the central 
government had to be much larger than with us. Whether 
the taxation uf our commerce had reached such a point was, 
as he had before said, a question of details. 


In this brief view, Mr. C. had touched the subject only asa 
Government question. And he would put it to gentlemen, 
whether all the questions which had been mooted in this de- 
bate--quesiions of a protective tariff, of the mode and degree 
of protection on various interests of commerce, azriculture, 
manufactures, &¢.—were material to be settled?) Would not 
the question on passing these bills be just the same if there 
were no such thing as protection? The question of revenue 
exhausted the whole subject. Whoever coneede the necrssi- 
ty of raising twenty seven millions of dollars, conceded ihe 
whele general question to be settled. Mr. C, did not know 
how gentlemen were to escape from this; he could notimagine 
what answer could be made. None seemed to assume that 
the Government waa to stop; that, in addition to the bank. 
rupicy of the States, we were to have the bankruptcy of the 
General Government. And, if not, then a bill of the nature 
of one of these bills, established on views of expediency as 
well as of the Constitution, and concerning the necessity of 
which there was no controversy, must be adopted. 


But, while he stated the true question, and the only true 
question, before the committ e to be this, he must not wholly 
omit to notice two or three of the secondary and incidental 
questions which, in the general discussion, connected thetn. 
selves with it. . 


And the first he should notice was one presented by the 
gentieman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens.) The coun 
try, he said, was divided between the two great schools ot po- 
litical economy—the protective and the anti-protective. Let 
us see i! the question of protection might not be solved by a 
course of reason, in the inverse order from that pursued by 
that gentleman. 

When gentlemen argued in favor of what wag ordinarily de- 
nominated the dectrine of free trade, they always fell into a 
course of general remark onthe expediency of an unshackled 
intercourse between nations. They were compelled to rely on 
generalities. The gentleman from South Carolina had put the 
whole question on “the eternal, universal, equal rights of the 
humanrace ' Well; and what were these eternal, univer- 
sal,equal rights of the human race? Such were the gentle- 
man’s words, and “words were things.” There wasa sclivol 
in the world which held to these universal, eternal, equal 
tights of the human race. Was it the political school of the 
gentleman of South Carolina? 
~ For his own part, Mr. C. never yet saw two human beings 
who were equal inall reepects. Gentlemen might go into an 
investigation of the whole constitution and condition of man, 
and they never would find it. Yet the free trade, for which 
gentlemen contended, was part and parcel of that system of 
universal equality. Mr. C. should net apply this doctrine to 
the internal organization of the States, or of any one of the 
States, but only asa question of Government. He pronounced 
the doctrine a fallacy generally, and its application to Gov 
ernment was stil] more a fallacy 

For what wasGovernment? Was it not the organization of 
associated men under the forms of law, with a view to give to 
them certain exclusive advantages as against the reat of the 
world? Was notthat Government? Gentlemen said that ail 
the world ought to share with us the advantages of a perfectly 
free trade; if so, then, on the same principle, they onght to 
participate with us in all other advantages and benefits we 
enj»y. The doctrine would go this whole length. Then all 
national barriers ought at once to be thrown down and abolish 
ed. Then there should be no such thing as patriotiem; it must 
cease, or be a crime; that glorious virtue of patriot love, which 
had become immoral in poetry and in history, which had in- 
spired the greatest and the noblest men in ali times—a virtue 
which belonged to man’s social existence, a d was its safe 
guard and its ornament—el presidium et dulce decus—muat 
be given up, and we must substitute in its place a cosmopolite 
b-nevolence for all mankind. 

Mr. ©. was no cosmopolite. THe went egainst all cosmopo- 
lite commerce, and cosmopolite all else, which was averse to 
Americanism. \t was the interesis of these United Siates 
which he was sent to that hall to promote. He should sarcti- 
fice his duty. desert his trust, and violate the spirit of the Con 
stitution, could he consent to throw all the innumerable advan- 
tages { by this land in common with all the other na 
tions of this worl; more especially when, while he aurrender- 

dall,he gotnothing inreturn. He repudiated all such philes 
«phy and all such politics. He was against postponing the 
advantages of this Union to the advantages of the whole uni 
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verse. He was not bound to do any such thing, When he 
ceased to desire and to endeavor, by at! fawtul aid honorable 
means, (o promote the advarrvage of his own coun ry te prefer- 
ence lo thatof any other, he should cease to bean American, 
and should become a foreigner. That was his anewert. the 
geatieman’s doctrine of the eternal, universal. equal ngha@of the 
whole human race. That might be a very good theory, if-all 
the people of the world conati uted one nation, and were under 
one Government, Butsuch waenet the case, They were sep» 
arated—separated by the act of Providence. And we werk 
separated from other nations by the so emu uct of our fathess, 
and by our own approval and ratificauon of b> and it wae the 
business of an American legislator to advance the interests of 
this, his native country, as against these of the whole world, 
whenever those interests were incompatible, 


(Mr. Curprorp here interposed, andingtired of Mr. what 
amount of taxation he thoucht wae a bencfit to he Union?! 

Mr. Crsnine said that the question of (he gem leman from 
Maine assumed that Mr. ©. was areving that © xaticn was a 
benefit. He was not arguing to show any such thifig, and his 
argument warranted no such inference. The @& Ttleman could 
not have attended to ita commencement. Me. C. had com- 
menced by assuming that twenty-seven millions of doliers must 
be raised to carry on the Goverrment. We had this money to 
pey. He had not said this wae a benefit, or that it was nor. 
But, even if he had said that it was a benefit, he woul! net now 
retract the position. It was a benefit. All money paid fr value 
received was a benefit. We paid this money to have a Govern- 
ment; and ifthe gentleman could show it wae an evil to pay it, 
he wuld, at the same time, show that the Government of the 
United States was an evil. 

[A voice: “And so it is—a necessary evil ’'} 

Gentlemen migh’ say that our Government was a necessary 
evil, but it must only be in the sense in which all governmen’ ta 
anevil. It was not an evil, comparatively, but the reverse, 
since it freed us from a greater evil. In that sense it was a 
benefit. Mr. C. denied, also, that i: wes, in anv sense, an evil; 
it was a blessing, in whosesoever hands it might be. It had 
now existed forsixty years; and he asked gentlemen to remem- 
ber what had been the history of the rest of the world during 
that period of time. He would have gentlemen trne to their 
own position as Americans. Our Government had conferied 
blessings innumerable, and beyond all price. During all the 
time of its endurance, hac our people ever been burying their 
swords in One another’s bosoms? Had we witnessed bioady in- 
surrections aud civil wars? For igners were io the habit of 
reproaching us with our occasional legislative dieerders and 
violations of the peace by mobs; but ali the cases they could 
muster tn this way had nota feather’s weight in comparison 
with what was daily occurring in other Governments. 

He would not ask gentlemen to go so far ae the Government 
of Spain, which, during most ofthat period, had been rent with 
civil ware of the most ferocious and sanguinary character; oor 
tolovk merely at those Governments which were ultra-mo- 
narchical im their principles and form of proceeding; but he 
would point to England herself, and ask if she had been free 
from the tumults of faction and the evils of civil atrife during 
all that period?) Among ua, nota political death had yet ce- 
curred, nor a political banishment. Wiih all our par y heac 
and momentary COMmMmOUOHE, We Were 1 y tar the happiest ha- 
tion on the globe. 

Aud as othe reproaches heaped upon ns on account of the 
suspended delt of some of the States. (4 fact which Mr, C. re- 
gretted as deeply as any man could,) he would ask Europeans, 
before they indulged in too severe a strain on thie point, to re- 
member the millions of passive debt of Spain; to recollect what 
ameunt had been repudiated by Holland; ane not to forget that 
the whole French debtin the course of the Revolution had been 
sponged. While loading our new Sivtes wil reproaches, let 
them look at what was passing every ay before their own eyea 
in some of the oldest states of the Old World . 

Bot he had been led from the argument. Be had been ob- 
serving thatthe only mode in which man could erjiny the bene- 
fi's of social existence, and avoid perpetual ansreny end ware, 
was to submitto separate national Governments. Now, the 
unavoidable condition of taxation te support thisy was eom. 
piaint from some of those who had taxes to pay. But witha 
etrte of things having been established by the order of Provi- 
dence, it rematued that every patriot should strive for the good 
of his own country, to the exclusion and rejection of all new- 
fang'ied theories of free trade. 

there was but one other element in this quest on of protec. 
tion, We were ali agreed on raising revenue t y datier on im. 
ports. ‘Taxation, in some form, we muet have. Now, he 
would set gentlemen to figuring, and ask them to tell him haw 
taxes were Ww be laid, so as not incidentally to confer protection en 
aome persons or come interests in society? Was euch @ thing 
possible? Mr. ©. confessed that he knew no mode in which 
this could be done. He never had heard of any, ner could he 
conceive any system that would act wih perfect equality on alt. 
Those, therefore, who argued against al! provection—thav is, 
against giving, by taxation, protective advantages to varione 
interests—areued for animpossibiliiy. It was impracticable to 
creaie a complete separation between a people and their Gov- 
ernment; they muatand would act upon each ether. 

Mr. €. was not arguing this question as a question between 
adversary specific interes's. The genera! question was onty 
this: how we should so raise revenne as to do the most god 
with the leastinjury? And, to this question, the answer coutd 
be obtained only by a comparative analysie of the details of dit- 
ferent projects of taxation in their operation om the various and 
complex interests embraced in thie Union. 

Mr © should like to enter on the question, what method of 
laying impoets would have the best effect on the whole interests 
of the country, collectively consideret; but his hour was gone, 
aml he should not now atiempt it. When the proper time ar- 
rived, heshould have something to say as to the way of raising 
our twenty-seven millions with the most benefit to afl, and the 

least concomitant evil to any, of the various Classes and inter: 
ests in the United Staces, 





House of Representatives, July 12, 1842. 
CARPETINGS, 


Mr. Cusine moved to strikeoutthe propcsed duty of & per 
cent. on wouls costing § cents and lesa per pound, soas to make 
that class of wools free. He sai that, uncer the act ef 132, 
and under the compromise act, these souls had been allowed 
uw come in free of daty; duripg, which period the manufarture 


of ca: pets, aad of wormed yarns and fillings, proper id te used 
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in that manufacture, had gradually become a highly important 
uranch of industry, giving employment to many persons and to 
much capitai. He believed that not less than two millions of 


yards of opeieg were annually manulactured in the United 
Mates; and that, if there were no injurious legislation to prevent 
it, the quantity would constantly and regularly increase. The 
wool used in the manufacture was of tereign production, and 
of akind out raved at present at all, and not susceptible of be 
ing raised with profit in this country. At the present rate of im- 
portations, the amount of revenue to be obtained by the pro- 
posed duty woul be emall, and it would probably prove two be 
much jese than anticipated, hecause the importation would be- 
come less under the duty, inconsequence of the diminution the 
duty would occasion in carpet manufacture, and the conse- 
quent diminution of the demand for the wool. It was, in fact, 
A proposition to impose a tax to the amount of this dury on the 
raanufacture of carpeting. He hoped, therefore, this article 
would be left on the footing on which it now stood. 
The motion was rejected, 


COARSE WOOL. 


Mr. Cusnino moved to strike out five per cent, from the duty 
on coarse wvols, and instead thereof to inserttwo percent. He 
said that the committee had rejected his motion to make these 
wools free, as they stood under the compromise act. They had 
also rejected the motion of Me. C, Brown to leave them at a 
duty olone percent. Tle(Mr, C.) would make one more effort 
against the proposed change; and it would be seen that, as the 

uestion now stood, the change would be a very serious one 

he Committee of Ways and Means have proposed to reduce 
the maximum from eight cents to seven cents; and, upon the 
motion of the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. 8Lapk,)} the Com- 
mittee of the Whole have adopted six cents as the maximum. 
Obeerve the effect of this Wools which cost six centsand un- 
«ler, are to pay a duty of five per cent. ad valorem; and wools 
which cost six and a quarter cente, seven, eight centa, which 
have heretofure been free, are to pay a duty of thirty per cent. 
ad valorem. This duty of thirty per cent. on wools heretofore 
free, must be ruinous to the carpet manufacturers. Sir Robert 
Pee! states the true principle on this subject. He says: 


“Our object has been, epeaking generally, to reduce the du- 
ies on raw materials, which constitute the elements of manu- 
factures, to an almost nominal amount.”’ 


And this ia the correct view ofthe subject. Irstead of this, 
the committee propose, not only a duty, buta very high duty, 
on this raw material, which is now imported solely to meet the 
demands of nanufacturing industry. 

The mouon was rejected. 


COARSE WOOL, 


Mr. Fitimorg, having moved tostrike out thirty per cent. ad 
valorem from the duty on fine wools, and insert instead thereof 
nine cents per pound; and Mr. ARNoLp having moved to amend 
the amendment by striking out nine cents, and inserting twelve 
and a half certs per pound— 

Mr. Cusnine opposed the motion. He said the proposition 
was a monstrous One. On wools costing six and a quarter cents, 
Mr. AnnoLp’s motion wou!d be a duty of two hundred per cent. 
ad valorem; and Mr. Fittmors’s a duty of nearly one hundred 
and fifty per cent.; and the Icast of the two sums would be a 
duty of mare than one hundred per cent. on the seven cents and 
eight centa wools. In this way the committee would get no rev- 
enue on these wools, as none would ever be imported. They 
snight ae well at once prohibit the importation of all such 
wools, and also prohibit the manufacture of carpets in this 
country. 


COARSE WOOL. 


Mr. Everert of Vermont, having proposed a scale of mini 
mume foraduty on wool, with the specific duty of ten cents per 
pound on all weols costing leas than thirty cents— 

Mr. CusHino opposed the motion. He did not object to the 
minimum principle, as such, nor to specificduues. On the 
contrary, he considered specific duties incomparably better 
than ad valorem duties, in all cases when they could be applied; 
but he wae sorry to see the wool-growing interest trying 10 force 
upon the committee such heavy duties, at the expense of the 
wool manutacturer. This project was injuiious to the Gov- 
ernment, for it would prohibit importation. It would do no 
good to the wool-grower, for the manufacturer could not affurd 
to vee fine woole for the purposes for which he had heretofore 
need the coaree ones. The committee would now see how fal- 
jacious was the idea which had grown up at the beginning of 
the session, under the motion to refer the tariff quesuon to the 
Commitiee on Manufactures. They would see how fallacious 
was the idea that the manufacturers only, or (he manufacturers 
chiefly, called for protective duties. They would also see that, 
when the details of a tariff came to be arranged, it was not be- 
tween Massachusetis and South Carolina that a conflict of inter- 
ests existed, but much more between Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont. Whatever protection Massachusetts got for her manu- 
factuces, she paid full consideration for, in the protective duty 
charged on the raw material, which she had to buy chiefly from 
the other States of the Union. 


WOOLLEN CLOTHS. 


Mr. Cvusnine moyed to amend the bill by striking out 40 per 
cent. ad valorernthe duty proposed on broadcloths, cassi- 
meres, d&cc.—and inserting 75 cents per square yard. Mr. C, 
eaid that thie ad valorem duty might, perhaps, suffice, if it could 
be collected; but this was impossible. If there was anything es- 
tablished by the report of the commissioners fer investigating 
the New York cus'om-house, it was the perpetual recurrence 
of fraudulent importations under the system of ad valorem du- 
ties on fine woollens. I: isa bad esysiem for the Government 
which is thus defrauded of itsrevenve. It is bad for the manu 
facturer, whe does not get the protection he counts upon; and it 
is bad for the honest importer, who is driven out of the market 
hy the lower price at which the fraudulent importer is able to se!! 
hie goods. 


Mc C. said he could not conceive why this bill should make 
eo much distinction between the interests of Massachusetts and 
those of other States. The bill propoees a heavy equare yard 
daty of 5 cents per yard on cotton barging, for the benefit of 
K etucky, It proposes igh protection in the form of specific 
dures on the iron and coal of Peuwsy!vania. A equare yard 
dety and a epecific duty were proper e:ouch in those cases; and 
& specific equare yard duty is, in hke manner, just and proper 
jor the cloths and cassimeres of Massachusetis. 








The Tariff Bill—Mr. Cushing. 


House of Representatives, July 13, 1842. 
CARPETS. 


Mr. Cusuino moved tostrike out 65 cents, and insert 75 cents 
for the duty on certain carpetings. He said that the duties on 
carpeting «ere, in the average, lessthan under the act of 1832; 
and yet, of the wocls employed in carpet manufacture, and 
which were free under that act, there was imposed by this bill 
on part a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, and on the rest a duty 
of Sper cent. ad valorem. This would be doubly unjust to the 
carpet manufacturers, For them it would be lighting the can- 
die at bochends, They were made to pay a duty, and in part a 
heavy duty, on the raw material; while, a: the same time, the 
duty on the foreign manufactured arucle was lessened. He 
wished to correct this injustice in some degree, by increasing 
the duty on the foreign manufacture. 


BLANKETS. 


Mr. Cusuinc moved to increase the duty on woollen blankets 
of the firet class. 

He said the manufacture of blankets, although yet in its in- 
fancy, had grown into an important business; and he thought 
it ought to receive more protection. In a national point of 
view, they belonged to that classof articles which, in anticipa- 
tion of the necessities of war, every nation should produce 
within itself. It wasbad enough, during the last war, to be de- 
pendenton our enemy for the supply of this necessary article; 
and such adifficulry oughtnot againto occur. And not only 
was the proposed duty on coarse blankets too low of itself, but 
the injury to the blanket manufacturer was the greater under 
this bill, in consequence of the heavy additional protection 
which this bill conferred on woolse—especially coarse wools, 
which had been heretofore free. This course of policy was 
equally injuriousto the woo] manufacturer and to the wool- 
grower.” 


COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. Situ of Virginia having moved to strike out the min- 
imum valuationin the proposed duty on manufactures of cot- 
ton, Mr. C. objected. He said that much misconception, and 
a very groundless prejudice with regard to the minimum prin 
ciple, exisied in some quarters. It was but another form of 
specific duties. If they were wrong, the alternative was uni- 
form ad valorem duties in all cases. To this, the objections 
were obvious and insurmountable. It would violate every 
principle of legislation, every doctrine of finance. No Goy.- 
ernment ever did, and he did not believe any Government ever 
would do,so absurda thing as to impose indiscriminate and 
equal ad valorem duties. Suppose Congress were te apply an 
equal ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. to all articles: would 
this operate equally? No. On the contrary, on some articles 
it would be revenue without protection; on others, revenue with 
protection; and on others, again, no revenue, but absolute pro- 
hibition. Equality in these things is impossible. It is neces- 
sary to apportion the duty according to the nature, uses, and 
relations of the particular thing. Accordingly, in this bill, 
there are many articles on which the duty is less than 20 per 
cent., because they could not bear so much. On others, the 
duty is more, because they can bear more, and because they 
affected interests which required protection. For, in the impo- 
sition of dues, many things were to be considered—as, first, 
revenue for the Government; second, incidentally, regard for 
other interests to be affected well or ill by the duty; and thirdly, 
the consideration of vested interests, which, having grown up 
under the legislation of the country, are to be respected. In a 
word, the idea of raising the revenue of the United Staies by 
duties on imports, framed on a fixed and horizontal ad valorem 
scale, was totally incompatible with the public interests, im 
practicable and unwise as a question of expediency, and was in 
no sort required by the constitution. 


AD VALOREM DUTIES, 


Mr. Ruert of South Carolina having in another form re- 
newed the motion to strike out the minimum from the duty on 
cotton— 

Mr. Cusnine replied. He said it wasa great error to suppose 
that specific duties were desired by manufacturers only. The 
system of ad valorem duties was, to be sure, inconvenient to 
them; because, by false invoices and other fraudulent devices, 
the ad valorem duty was liable to be evaded, and the domestic 
manufacturer did not obtain the anticipated protection. The 
system was prejudicial to the Government, because it made a 
corps of appraisets necessary, increased the cost of collection, 
and did not give to the treasury the legal rates of imposts. But 
the system was —— inconvenient to the importing andcom- 
mercial interests; and it was to this point that he (Mr. C.) 
wished particularly to ca)] the attention of the gentleman from 
South Carolina. If you have epecific duties, the merchant 
knows precisely beforehand what duty he has gotto pay, and 
ie able to make his calculations as to the probable result of his 
eoterprises, free irom uncertainty in this respect. But with ad 
valorem duties he can do no such thing. The amount of duty 
that he has to pay depends perhaps upon the accident of an 
appraisement at the custom-house. Besides which, if he be an 
honest man, he finds himself undersold by some foreign im- 
porter, who, disregarding alike the laws of his country and of 
honor, has made his impertations with false invoices, so as to 
evade a partof the duty, to the injury of the honest importer, 
as well as that of the manufacturer and the Government. 


SILK MANUFACTURES, 


Mr. Fintmore having moved to amend the bill, by striking 
out the various proposed duties on siik manufactures, and sub- 
stituting therefor a specific duty of two dollars and fifty cents 
per pound— 

Mr. Cusnine moved to amend the amendment by substitu. 
ting two dollars for two dollais and fifty cents per pound. Mr. 
C. said that he was very glad to see that the Committee of 
Ways and Means had thought better on this question of the 
duty on silk manufactures, and proposed not only to reduce it 
in rate, but to make it epecific. He should be glad to see it 
lower still; and therefore moved the rate of two dollars, equiva- 
lent to about 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. C. thought the United States ought never to forget their 








*There was, on motion of Mr. Everett, of Vermont, after 
the bill was reported to the House, a scill additional duty im- 
posed en wool, so that the duty 1s 30 percent. ad valorem, and 
three cents per pound specific besides, 
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debt of gratitude to France for the efficient and decisive aig 
afforded in the war of the Revolution. France was then, ana j 
now, a natural and necessary ally of the United States W. 
ought, therefore, iu every proper way, to cultivate friendly 
relations with her; and in the arrangement of our taiff ifthe 
necessities of the treasury require that additional duties shall 
be imposed on French articles, we ought totake care that those 
duties shall be so arranzed as not to involve or imply any a 
of unkindness towards France. re ce 

It was further to be remembered, that our ships constitute 
&5 per cent, of the tonnage employed in the navigation be 
tween the United States and France, and that, with the exce F 
tion of tobacce, (the importation of which into France isa 
Government monopoly,) the tariff of France is not general} 
higher than is the present tariff of the United States, and is 
some cases makes distinctions in favor of our prodections 
Thus, our cotton pays only about 12 per cent.; wheat, at the 
highest 224 per cent.; our rice two francs, while that of other 
countries pays from four to nine francs; our potashes pay only 
fifteen francs, while those of Russia pay eighieen francs, 

Mr. C. said thatthe bill, as originally reported, by imposin 
a higher duty on figured than on plain silks, did, in fact, wane 
a distinction against the silks of France. The present pro. 
position was free from that objection; and apart from the poli. 
tical objection against high duties on French articles, there 
wasa financial objection which was entirely conclusive, if 
an excessive duty was put on French silks, it would not be 
collected; the business would go into the hands of smugglers 
and fraudulent importers. Naples siiks could be smuggled 
into the United States, by the way of Eng!and and Canada, at 
a premium of ten per cent.; and it is said thata company has 
been organized in Paris for smugeling silks into the United 
States at a still Jess premium. However this may be, there ig 
no doubt but frauds will occur if duties be excessive. And the 
existence of such smuggling associations undertaking to run 
silks for a stipulated premium, is mentioned by Sir Robert 
Peel. Mr. C. hoped, therefore, that either two dollars per 
pound, or if not two, at most and a half dollars, would be 
substitoted for the heavier ad valorem duty proposed and re. 
ported in the original bill. 


FLAX-—TWINE-—-HEMP., 


Mr. Cusuine moved to amend the bill by striking out forty 
dollars per ton, (the proposed duty on flax,) spas to make the 
article free. He said it was free under the act of 1832, It wag 
chiefly used in the manufacture of thread and twine. It would 
be idle to impose a heavy duty on flax, forthe duty would yield 
nothing. It would stop the manufacture, to carry on which 
flax has been 1mported; and there was no domestic reason to 
justify this high prohibitory duty, as it was a raw material of 
manufacture, flex of the game description not being produced 
in the United States. 

The motion to strike out failed, but the duty was lowered to 
twenty dollars. 

Mr. Cusuic moved to reduce the proposed duty on Manilla 
hemp from thirty-five to twenty-five dollars the ton, The 
duty was reduced to twenty-five dollars per ton. 


House of Representatives, July 14, 1842. 
IRON—SHIPS. 


Mr. Epwaros, of Pennsylvania, having moved to raise the 
duty on hammered iron to twenty-five dollars— 

Mr. Cusine objected. He said that the original bill pro- 
posed a duty of eighteen dollars per ton on hammered iron in 
bars, and thirty doilars on rolled iron in bars. He thought both 
of these duties were high; but he was especially opposed to 
increasing the duty on hammered iron. He was in favor of 
maintaining the distinction between hammered and rolled iron, 
which this bill proposed in conformity with the principle of 
previous laws, “It isthe rolled iron from England, fabricated 
with mineral coal, which chiefly comes in competition with 
our own; Which is much less the case in regard to hammered 
iron fabricated with charcoal, and coming from the Baltic, and 
chiefly from Sweden. Besides which, the hammered iron is 
needed for a great many purposes of mechanic industry in the 
United States. It is preferred by blacksmiths, because it is 
more easily wrought under the hammer, and ia preferable for 
fine works 10 steel. Icis also used for making springs and horse 
shoes, and in the construction of vessels. 

There is another very important reason why this motion 
should not prevail. Much had been said the present session 
about retaliatory dutics. In this case he did not call onthe 
[louse to impose retaliatory duties, but to return kindness for 
kindness. ur trade was of great importance to Sweden, in 
consideration of which she admitted the productions of the 
United States into her ports at a duty 5 per cent. lees than 
similar goods would pay, coming from-+ other countries. He 
wished the House to meet this liberal and friendly. overture in 
the same spirit in which it was made by the Swedish Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. C. said he regretted to see so little consideration shown 
toa branch of manufactures which is second in importance to 
none in the United States. He meant shipbuilding, which, by 
this bill, is taxed right and left, witnout mercy. A ship 18 
taxed in her wood work, and taxed in her iron—taxed in her 
copper, and taxedin her lead—taxed in her sails, and tax 
in her rigging—taxed in her anchors, and taxed in her 
cables. If there be not some forbearance in this, all the 
shipbuilders will be driven out of the United States, and com- 
pelied to take refuge in the British provinces. A shipowner 
has now to labor with fearful odds, under all the duties im- 
posed on shipbuilding in connexion with our reciprocity 
treaties. De (Mr. C.) protested against there being any unne- 
cessary additions made to the present heavy burdens of the 
shipowner and shipbuilder. 


SHEATHING COPPER. 


Mr. Fitimore having moved to make the duty on sheathing 
copper two cents per pound,and Mr. Wa. C. Jounson having 
meved to amend the motion so as to make it 34 cents per 
ponnd, Mr. Cusine objected. 

He said this was a proposition to impose a heavy tax on the 
construction and repair of ships, for the benefit of four or five 
establishments in the United States, engage: in rolling sheet 
conper; end it was, ip his opinion. altogether impolitic and 
unjust. He had already complained of the excessive burdens 
which this bill imposed on shipbutiding, and here was anether 
striking eaample of the same fact. He protested against it on 
many accounts, 
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inthis case, as in regard to the heavy duty imposed on 
ae chain cables and anchors—in proportion as you 
‘he duty, you drive our vessels to supply themselves 
articles abroad, as much as possible. That great 
of our mercantile marine engaged in the carrying trade 
visits England, at least once a year. Some of those 
gonow, and all of them conld, as well as not, have 
yapgathing and re-sheathing done in England. 
«o far as this is done, you, by driving the vessels out of 
to be sheathed, prevent sheathing from being im- 
ai into the United States, and deprive ovr own mechanics 
; gborers of the advantages of fitting up and putting in order 


ely 
Se large amount of capital is invested in marine rail- 
ry9i0 this country, and a great many mechanics obrain a liv- 
jn the business of sheathing or resheathing vessels, and in 
neral fitting up, in painting, repairs of upper work, spars, 
hich frequently accompanies resheathing, whenever that 
_ He was informed, and believed that the various expend- 
for labor, &c., connected with the first sheathing of a 
are generally one half of the cost of the new metal; and 
a vessel is resheathed, the expenditures are generally as 
ch as the net Cost of the sheathing copper. Ard as to all 
vessels engaged in European trade, those who would, by this 
uy, be driven to sheathe in England, it was a question whether 
wy shall sacrifice the convenience of the ship owner and the 
puilder, the profitsof the importer, and the employment of 
ithe mechanics connected with the fitting and repair of ships, 
the sake of giving a bounty to some four or five copper ro!l- 
ig esta dlishments. : : 
pat in the second place, in another point of view, this would 
eork still more prejudiciaily, for there was an important part of 
fourcommercial marine which did not frequently or regularly 
sit England, viz: our whaling vessels, a most useful and im- 
ant branch of enterprise, and our traders to the East and 
ot Indies and South America; to say nothing of steamboats, 
ster, &cc., which never leave the United States. Now, upon 
hispart of our shipping interest, the duty would fali with re- 
paved fore. They could not escape it by getting coppered in 
land. 
Orally, the amount of revenue to be thus obtained would be 
‘all; for two thirds of the ships which are now copper sheath- 
din Boston and New York, can, without very great incon- 
venience, and will, if driven to it by this enormous duty, have 
heir coppering done in England. 
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House of Representatives, July 15, 1842. 
MANUFACTURES OF LEATHER. 


Mr. Gwin having moved a duty of 15 per cent. on raw hides, 
Mr. Cosnine objected. ’ 

He said that the original proposition reported by the Commit- 
ye of Ways and Means, to impose a duty of one cent per 
pound on raw hides, whether dry or salted, was clearly wrong, 
notonly by reason of the amount of the duty, but because, in 
putting the same duty per pound upon salted hides as upon dry 
oes, you Will, in fact, drive the salted hides out of the market. 

Heretofore, under the act of 1832, raw hides, as a material of 
manufacture, were free; by the present bill, there is, in many 
cases, a duty of 5 per cent. on the various classes of raw mate- 
ral. It would be unwise and unjust, in the case of hides, to 
nise thisto 15 per cent. 

The manufacture of beots and shocs, and other fabrics of 
yather, is an immense business, scarcely second to any other 
branch of manufacture in this country; and there was this pe- 
culiarity in it—that it was carried on comparatively little by ma- 
chinery. It was, much more than the manufactures of cotton 
and wool, a business of handicraft-labor and skill, being a me- 
chanic, rather than a machinery manufacture. On this ac- 
count it deserved favor, by reason of the number of hands it 
employed; and on this account it required protection, because 
foreign handicraft-labor came into direct competition with it; 
and it was unjust, therefore, to neutralize the beneficial effects of 
the duty which this bill imposed on the manufactured articles of 
leather, by imposing a heavy duty on the raw material. 

Nor was this desirable for the benefit of the cattle-raising in- 
terest in thiscountry. With us, no one thinks of raising cattle 
for the sake of the hide alone; the hide and tallow being, to say 
the most, and to use a common phrase, the fifth quarter of the 
ox; whereas, in those countries where we chiefly obtain raw 
hides, the hide is the principal, if not the only object. The cat- 
te are kept and killed for the hide, or hide and tallow, while the 
flesh is thrown away, for the most part, and left to Gry up or de- 
cayon theearth. No such fact exists, or can exist in this coun- 
tty. We have no vast plains, covered with herds of cattle, 
maintained for the hide alone, such as 10am over the pampas of 
Spanish America. 

He begged, therefore, that the louse would not proceed, with- 
out any valuable practical object to accomplish by i!, to impose 
this heavy burden on manufacturers of leather. 


PUBLIC LANDS, 


Norg.—Mr. Cusninc moved to amend the bill by striking out 
the 25th section, which is in the words following, viz: 

Bec, 25. And be it further enacted, That the proviso to the 
sixth section of the act entitled “An act to appropriate the pro 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to grant pre-emption 
rights,” approved September 4, 1841, be, and the same is heseby, 
repealed.”? 

When Mr, C. made this motion, the rule of the House termi- 
nating debate on the bill hadattachedtoit. If otherwise, it was 
his intention to have given his reasons for this motion; which 
reasons are the following: 4 
_The condition of the treasury; at the present time, impera- 
tively demands the imposition of additional duties, and a revi 
son of the tariff, soas to meet the existing deficit, to make the 
2onual revenue equal to the annual expenditures, and to provide 

the payment of the actual debt of the Government. 

As at present arranged, the duties derived from customs are, 
and for many hears have been, wholly inadequate to meet the 
annual wants of the Government. In fact, the treasury has, for 
a years past, labored under embarrassment {rom this 

use, 






When Mr. Van Buren came into power, he encountered, at 
the outset, precisely this financial difficulty, by reason of which 
KX became necessary for him not only to expend the whole of 
the receipts of each year, but to use in eddition, in the current 
expenses of the Government, the intended fourth insta'ment of 
the surplus ‘treasure, ordered in 1896 to he deposited with the 

ates, and to use also the proceeds of the sale of the stock in 
fhe United States Bank held by the Goveroment, Besides 





* of duties above 20 per cent. in the short period of six months, 
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which, he was compelled to postpone a Jarge amount of appro- | 
priations, and still to leave a balance of indebtedness in out. 
sanding treasury notes at the close of his administration. 

When the present Administration came into power, it found 
the treasury laboring under these same embarrassments. 

The treasury had, in the first place, been depleted of a tempo- 
rary surplus by the deposite thereo! with the States. 

After this,it was impossible, with all the resources of the Gov- { 
ernment, whether by the sale of the public lands, or by the rev- | 
enue received from the duties on imports, to defray the expenses | 
of each year; and a daily accumulation of debi was the conse- 
quence. 

For the peculiar fact in the financial history of the Govern- | 
ment during the last ten years has been this, namely: that while | 
the expenditures of the Government, had during that time | 
greatly increased, yet simultaneously with this, the revenue de- 
rivable from duties on imports (the only form of taxation used 
at the present time by the Federal Government) has been un- 
dergoing a regular periodical reduction by law. 

It isto be remembered that the last genera! revision of the tar- 
iffwas by the actof the 14th of July, 1832, which, as modified 
by Mr. Clay’s billofthe second of March, 1833, commonly cail- | 
ed the compromise act, fixed the rate of duties, until some mo- 
difications therein were made by the actofSeptember the Ilih, | 
1841. 

By the compromise act, it is provided that, in all cases when 
the duties on foreign imports shall, by any act, exceed 20 per cen- 
tum on the value thereof. one-tenth part of suchexcess shall be 
deducted from andafter December 3ist, 1833; another tenth part | 
thereof shall be deducted from and after December 3lst, { 
another tenth part thereof shall be deducted from and after De- 
cember 3lst, 1837; that one half o! the residue of such excess | 
shall be deducted fiom and afler December 3st, 1841; and the 
other halfof such residue from and after June 30:h, 1842. 

By the progress and result of these reductions, then, the reve- 
nues of Government, as well from customs as from all other 
sources, have come to be altogether insufficient for the indis- 
pensable necessities of the treasury. 

And the final competition of these periodical reductions (10 
say nothing of the eflectof their progress) has operated most 
disastrously on the investments of capital and the pursuits of 
labor and industry in various branches of business; more espe- 
cially the abrupt process of cutting off four-teaths of the excess 
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intervening between the first of January, 1842, andthe first of 
July, 1842; for which reduction, the provision in the compro- 
mise act, for the paymentof the duties in cash, on the home valu- 
ation, is not found toafford sufficient compensaiion. 

Under these circumstances, it became the most important 
business of this Congress, whether as regards the finances of 
the Government, or the material interests of the people, to re 
arrange the tariff. 

And it would be comparatively easy to do this, and to arrange 
the tariff upon a footing of reasonable satisfaction and stability, 
but for the disturbing influences which arise froma collateral, 
secondary, and relatively unimportant fact. 

This fact is the question ofthe distribution of the annual pro- 
ceeds ofthe public landsamong the several States. 

On the 4:h of September, 1841, an act was passed, provi- 
ding, among other things, for the semi-annual distribution of 
the net proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the sev- 
eral States. Such distribution to be suspended and cease upon 
and during the occurrence of two contingencies, viz’ First, war: 
secondly, the imposition of aduty upon any one article of im 
ports to an amountexceeding 20 percent, ad valorem. 

The last condition is containedina proviso tothe sixth sec 
tion of the act, which proviso isin the words following, viz: 


“If at any time, during the existence of this act, there shall be 
an imposition of duties on imports inconsistent with the provis- 
ion of the act of March 2d, 1833, entitled ‘An act to modify the 
act of the Ith of July, 1832, and all other acts imposing duties 
on imports,’ and beyond the rate of duty fixed by that act, to 
wit: twenty per cent. onthe value of such imports or any of 
them, then the distribution provided in this act shall be suspend- 
ed, and shall so continue until this cause of itssuspension ehall 
be removed; and when removed, if not prevented by other pro- 
visions of this act, such distribution shall be resumed.” 

This proviso was an amendment to the distribution bill intro- 
duced in the Senate, the record history of which isin the fol 
lowing extractsfrom the journal of the Senate, of August 23, 
1841: 

“The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill CH. R. 4)to 
appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to 
grant pre-emption rights. 

“The amendment proposed by Mr. Berrien, the 21st instant, 
being modified by Mr. Berrien by unanimous consent, as ful- 
lows: 

“Atthe end ofthe 6th section insert— 

* Provided, That if, atany time during the existence of this 
act, there shall bean imposition of duties on imports, Inconsis- 
tent with the provisions of the act of March 2d, 1893, entitied 
‘An act to modify thejact of the 14th of July, 1832, and all other 
acts imposing duties on imports,’ and beyond this rate of duty 
fixed by that act, to wit: twenty per centum on the value ofsuch 
imports, or any of them, then the distribution provided in this 
act shall be suspended, and shall so continue until the cause of 
its suspension shall be removed; and when removed, if not pre- 
vented by other provisions of this act, such distribution shall 
be resumed. 

“On the question to agree thereto, those who voted in the af- 
firmative, are— 

“Messrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Kentucky, Clayfon. Fulton, 
Graham, Henderson, Kerr, King, Mangum Merrick, More- 
head, Porter, Preston, Sevier, Simmons, Smith of ladiana, 
Talimadge, andi Walker. 

“Those who veted in the negative, are— 

“Messis. Bates, Benton, Buchanan, Choate, Dizon Evans, 
Huntington, Linn, Miller, Prestiss, Southard, Sturgeon 
Tappan, White, Williams, Woodbridge, Wright, and Young.”’ 

This amendment was concurred in by the Honse on the 30: ti 
of August, 1841, on the question that the House do agree to the 
amendment—the votes being yeas 107, nays 95; and thus the 
proviso became part of the bili as it passed the two Houses, and 
wasapprovedby the President. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Allen. L. W. Andrews, S. J. Andrews, Arnold, 
Arrington, Aycrigg. Babeock, Barnard, Barton, H. Black, 
Blaiz, Boardman. Bronson, M. Brown, W. Butler, W. O 
Butler, Calhoun. W. B Campbell, 7’. J. Campbell. Caruth- 
ers, Chapman, 7’, C. Chittenden, J, O. Clark, 8. N. Clarke, 
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H. of Reps, 


Coles, Cowen, Daniel, G. Davis, W. C. Dawson, Dederry, 
Doan, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gamobdie, 
Gates, Gentry, Goggin, P. G. Goode, W. O. Goode, Gra. 
ham, Green, Greig, Halsted, Harris, Neys, Hetweard, Uubard, 
Hunter. Hunt, i. D Jones. J. P. Kennedy, King, Lewis, 
Linn, T. F. Marshall, S Mason, Mathiot. Mattocks. Mas. 
well, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Osborne, 
Owsley, Payne, Pendieton, Pickens, Powell, Randall, Ray- 
ner, Rencher, Ridgway, Rogers, Russell, Saunders, Sergeant, 
Shepperd, Shields, Slade, T. Smith, Stanly Stokely. AH. H, 
Stuart. J.T. Stuart. Summers, Taliaferro. J. B. Thompson, 
R W. Thompson, Tomlinson, Trumdull, Wallace, Warre 
Washington, Watterson, E D. White. J. L White. T. W. 
Williams, J. R. Williams, C. H. Williams, Yorke, A. Young, 
and J Young 

Those who voted in the negative, are~ 

Messrs. Adams, Atherton, Baker, Banks, Beeson, Bidlack, 
Birdseye, Borden, Bowne, Boyd, Briggs, Breckway, A. V. 
Brown, ©. Brown, Burke, Burnell, P. ©. Caldwell, Clifford, 
Clinton, J. Cooper, Cranston, Cravens, Cross, Cushing, R. 
D. Davis, John B. Dawson, Dean, Doi, Eastman, J. Edwards, 
John C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles A. 
Floyd, Fornance, Gerry, Gordon, Gustine, Habersham, Hai, 
W.S Hastings, John Hastings, Henry, Hopkins, Houck, Hous. 
ton, Hudson, Charles J. Ingersoll, James Irvin, Wm. W. Ir- 
win, Jack, James, Cave Johnson, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, 
Lune, Lawrence, Littlefield, Abraham MeClellan, Robert 
McClellan, McKay, Mallory, Marchand, Alferd Marshall, 
Mathews, Miller, Newhard. Parmenter, Plumer, Pope, Ram- 
sey, Randolph, Reynolds, Riggs, Saltonstall, Sanford, Shaw, 
Simonton, Snyder, Steenrod, Stratton, Sumter, Mwency, 
Tillinghast, Toland, Triplett, Turney, Underteood, Van Bus 
ren, Ward, Westbrook, Winthrop, Wise, and Woed. 


By analysis of these votes, it will be seen that this proviso 
was carried, in both Houses, by the votes of a majority of those 
friendly tothe principles of distribution; ard thus the friends of 
distribution themselves fixed and laid down the limitation, that 
nv distribution shouid take place during any period whenever 
there should be occasion for duties on any articles of imports 
exceeding the amount of 20 per cent. ad valorem, 





Now, a provision is inserted in the present tarift bill, being 
the 25 h section, to repeal this proviso and limitation; that ia to, 
say, the repeal of itis stuck, as arider, on the back of the tariff 
bill. It is proposed, by those who fixed and settled this funda- 
mental condition of distrivation, to repeal and unfix that funda- 
mental condition. 

This is fickle and unstable legislation. It ie fickle and un- 
stable legisiation in the same Congress which prescribed and 
esiablished the terms and couditions of the distribution, to un- 
dertake to repeal those termes and conditions. That duties ex- 
ceeding 20 per cent. would be needed, was just as well known 
then as now. 

It is not a fair mode of legislation. A tariff act providing 
revenue for the Government, and, in the arrangement and dis. 
crimination of the duties, affording protection to the industry 
of the people, isa primary, necessary, indispensable thing. The 
repeal of the established termsand conditions of the distribution 
act Is nota necessary object, but one only of secondary expe- 
diency, tosay the most which can be said in ite faver. To as- 
sociate these two things tegether, and to make the first depend 
upon the second, is not an equitable or fair mode of legisla. 
tion, 


It is affirmed, in many of the newspapers, either ignorantly 
or for the purpoge of deceplion, that you must preserve the dis- 
tribution act; that the object of this 26 h section is to preserve 
that act; and that those who @o against this 25th section of the 
tariiT act, in so doing go against the dietuibuuon act. That ia 
false. This 25th section of the tariff act proposes to repeal a 
fundamental part of the distribution act. In striking out this 
section, you leave the distribution act to stand entire, in the 
terms and wih the condivions which the present Congress has 
itseli prescribed, 

In addition to this, we know, since the President returned the 
temporaay tariff bill with his objections, that, in retaining the 
25th section. all we do isto fish for another veto. 

In fact, the effect of this 25th section is to enlarge and extend 
the operation of the distribution act, beyond the conditions and 
limitations which the present Congress bas itselfso recently pre- 
scribed as being, in the opinion of the Whig majority; the wise 
and proper conditions and limitations, 

Is the financial condition of the Federal Government, at the 
present time, such as to warrant this? 

Wheao the treasury is exhausted—when all the resources of 
the Government are ineuflicient for its necessary expenses— 
when there is already a large debt—when every day is adding 
to that debt—when it is a matter of the most painful difficulty 
to raise Ways and means to carry on the Government, is it a 
wise operation, financially speaking, to throw away any addi- 
tional part of those resources,and to go onand borrow more 
money for the purpose of distributing the money so borrowed 
among the Stat-s? Surely not 

There are gentiemen who profess a readiness and a determi- 
nation to saciifice the tariff self, rather than not accomplish 
the object of now repealing their own limitations of the distribu- 
tion act; that isto say, to bankrupt the Government, to disband 
the army, to dismantie the nay y, to stop the action of ajl the 
departments, and to keep the trace, industry, and business of 
the whole country on astreich of distraction, prostration, and 
agony, until the next Congress ehali come together, or the next 
President be chosen, rather than not now carry this proposed 
repeal of one of the fundamental conditions of the distribution 
act, 

Are the people willing to submit to all this for the purpose of 
gratifying the schemes of politicians}. Are they content to be — 
thus victimized fur such an object? And is the object worth so 
much, that you are willing to pay all this price forthe mere 
chance of getting it]?—for, remember, itis buta chance. 

The newspapers argue the point of this 25th section as if the 
question were now of the original passage of the distribution act; 
whereas the express olject of the section is to repeal a funda- 
mental part of thatact. Take it, however, either way, and the 
questicn recurs, What isthe true value of the object? 

Much learning and ingenuity have been expended in theen- 
deavor to show that the public lands actually belong, of right, 
‘o the several States, in their separate capacity, and rot to the 
Federal Government. Supposing (which is not true) that this 
argument were made out in any degree; still it vould avai} but 
litle, for it only applies to that part of the public domain which 
consists of gratuitous cessions made by the States. In respect 
even to that part, it shuts out from consideration all the money 
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which the Federal Government has itself paid out of the Fede 
ral treasury, and derived from Federal taxes, to conduct the 
military defence of those lands, and to complete the ttle by 
buying out the occupation of the Indians. And, making the best 
of the argument, it applies to but aemall part of the public 
lands, inasmuch as by far the largest part of the existing public 
domain consists of territory paid tor with money by the Fede 
ral Government and purchased from France or Spain. To no 
part of this great division of the public dumain does the areu- 
ment attach. : 

If, therefore, distribution be put, asa right of the individual 
States, and you could make out the right upon the original 
Virginia and other ceesions, prior te the Constitution; then, in 
proportion as you make out any such right to the pertion of 
the public domain comprehended in those cessions. you do. in 
the same breath, eatablieh the fact that the separate Etates have 
no reparate interest whatever in the residue of Ure public do 
main; that ts to say, in the far larger and more valuable part of 
ut, which the Federal Government acquired by purchase for 
money since the adoption of the Coneutution. 

Accordingly, diatribuuon, aa covering the whole public do- 
main, must be justified upon Considerations of expediency 

As 6 question of expediency, there haa, it seeus to me, been 
extreme exuggera‘ion tn this case on both sides 

It is the misfortune of political controverey in thie country, 
(though, in another point of view, it ia evidence of the com- 
parative felicity of eur lot.) that questions like this, of mere 
pecuniary expediency, which may be decided either way with 
out very seriously affecting the public interests, should grow, 
when seen through the magnilying g\assee of party, nly im 
aginary greatness, an! factiious consequence, for # time, aod 
come W be mucerely regarded by many ae questions ol prin. 
ciple, 

Look at the questions of dynasty, of form of Government, 
of political or social revolution, which convulse other countries, 
and coneider whether it be not quite idle to agitate our country, 
and to throw away it# internal peace and order, on a qQueation 
relatively so unimportant as that of the disposiuion of the net 
annual proceeds oF the public lands 

I voted for the distribution bill, when it paseed the House, for 
the reasons, among others, that nt was the act of my party asso 
Clates; that there were considerations of public convenience in 
favor of laying out and setting ase the proceeds of the public 
domain from the ordinary rehable revenues of the Government; 
and that it waa desirable to dispose of and settle the contro 
veray on the subject, 

I could not, and wonld pot, have voted for the bill at the last 
reason, if informed by iis ‘mendes that it was not miended by 
them 28 a permanent erettiement of thé controversy; that li was 
tu be gone over again, and placed upon a totally new baris in 
the eame Congress’ that the terme and conditions of settlement 
then agreed upon and established were to be repealed at the 
next session; and that (his repeal was to be fastened vpon, and 
made the condition precedent of, the enactment of a wise and 
proper tariff 

We are now invoked to re-open and re-adjust that contro. 
versy; to repeal the conditions and limitanons so recently 
agreed upon and established; and, tor the sake of that remeal, 
to sacrifice the tariff itself, and all the vital interests of the Gov- 
ernment and the people, which the tariff lavolves, 

This peculiar state of facts compels me to inquire, myeell, 
and to ask the people to inquire, What te the precise value of 
the distribution act, and, especially, what is ite value as com- 
pared with the tariff? 

In a0 far as the administiation of the public lands by the Fed- 
eral Government is the means of waste, or of pecuniary or 
political corraption, the distrihucien 
for it leaves the administration of the publee domaim to be con. 
tinued permanently in the hands of the Federal Government 

In go far as the benefit of distribution maizht be to take the 
question of the public lands out of the field of politics, or to 
secure absolutely a share of them to the old Statee, the distr 
bation act accomplishes nothing. For, in the first place, the 
act ie at all times subject to the questien of repeal; and, in the 
second place, the act, if uorepealed, s self-nullified by the fol 
luwing clause contained in it, viz 


et accomplishes nothing, 


“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to the prejudice of tuiure applications for a reducvion of the 
price of the public lands, or wo the prejudice of applications tor 
the transfer of the public Jands ow reasonable terms to the 
States within which they lie, or to make such future disposition 
of the public lands, or any part thereof, as Congress may deem 
expedient.” 

The question of distribution remaine, therefore, a mere ques- 

ion of dollars and cents 

Congress has agreed, for the present, that there sha'l be dis 
tribution in time of peece, so long as the state of the treasury 
dees Not require the tmposilion of duties exceeding W per ce nt 
ad valorem; but that, whenever it bec«imes decessary to subject 
the people to sech an amount ef taxation, then the proceeds of 
the public lands, instead of being distributed among the States, 
shall remain in the treasury, to lighten the burden of taxation 
imposed on the people by the Federal Governmem 

On the other hand, it is said that, by ceasing to recur to the 
public lands for revenue, and by relying wholly on duties, the 
question of the Federal revenne ts relieved from the cisturbine 
cause of the fluctuation and uncertainty of the element of the 
revenne derived from public lande;: and that, mor 
necessity thue created for a hicher rate of Coties on im, ‘ 
beneficial to certain interests, by giving them higher protection, 

This assumes, contrary to what experience proves, that the 
revenue from customs will be of itsel/ wne enoven to carry 
on the Government. Whereas, for aught that et present ap 
peare, unless recourse be had to the public lands, it may be 
neces-ary either to add continually to the public debr, or to pro. 
vide additional revenwe by meaas of excyes, stamp duties, or 
direct tax on real or personal estate 

Besides which, in the present attitude of the question, if the 
protected interests can have adequate permanent protection 
without meddling with the question of the public lands, is it not 
better for those interests to make eure of, and be con-ent with, 
an abundantly good thing—viz: adequate permanent protec 
tion—rather than desperately atid wantonly to throw away that 
abundantly good thing in the ciiase of the idle shadow of a sup- 
posed better thing? 

For it ia to be remembered that the distribution question har 
become a mere watchword of particee; and that, unetable as all 
parry aecendency its im the United Staces, it is unwise, and nor 
a sound calculation of stability and certarnty, for che prorected 
igreresis to build themseives on the sandy foundation of wach 
@h inconsiderable point as this, and on a decision of the ques- 


ver, the 
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tion, which decision, at any new election, i# subject to be revived, 
and probably reversed, by another Congress. 

Then, as a consideration of money, what is the amount of 
mopey which any person in the United States is to gain by the 
proposed repeal of this limitation of the distribution uct? 

Under the operation of the distribution act, a certain sum of 
money is to be paid over to the several States by the Federal 
Government. What is the profit and loss on this process to 
each individual citizen of the United States? 

it would be well tor every citizen of the United States, be- 
fove he underiakes to censure any members of the present 
Congress for not wishing to step the wheels of Government 
for the aake of distribution--before he makes up his mind to 
two or three years of grinding poverty, in order to get his share 
of the distribution, to sit down deliberately, with pen and pa 
per, and reckon up theamount of bis share. 

Suppose a million of dutlars, a milion and a half, or even 
two millions, to be distriduted: how many cents, or rather how 
few cents, wilithat make to each individual citizen in the United 
Biates? Let every man calculate for himself. And, in orderto 
get those few cente a head, do the farmera. miners, manufectu- 
rers, sugar planters, and mechanics, intend, or desire, to sacri- 
fice the tariff? 

But suppose they get those few additions! cents which the 
repeal of the limitation will give then. Suppose, instead of 
vente, it were dollars: would there be any profit in the opera- 
tion?) Where does the money they are to receive come from? 
Is it not their own money, paid to the Government in taxes out 
of their own pockets? For the distribution money is to be ta- 
ken out of a deficrent, not an overflowing treasury. Every 
dotlar withdrawn from the treasury tor distribution, leaves a 
vecuum which has gotto be filled by additional taxes; and it js 
a Very losing operation for you to pay taxes to the Government 
in order to have the Government pay back the net proceeds to 
you; because you do not get all your own money back again. 
kt would have been much better to have kept it in your own 
pocket the whole (ime; for you receive it back, subject to the 
deduction of the lows and expenses incurred in the process of 
i's being collected from you, kept awhile, and then returned to 
you by the Federal Government, 

But ii is said the distribudion is for the benefit of the Siates, 
some ef which ave very much indebt. Bul, what then? What 
isaSate? The argument implies that a 8S a‘e is a something 
tataily independent of, and disconnected from, the people of the 
Siate. The Federal Governmentisto impose tsxes on the peo- 
ple of all the States unit d, collect the money into the Federal 
trenenry, and then jay it over to the State Governments, 
Would it not be more dinect, cheaper, and better for the people 
of the Siates to pay these taxes at once into their own State 
treasury! Or, ow the other hond, what reason is there for em- 
ploying the agency of the Federal Government to collecta part 
at the money needed to conduct the State Governments, which 
does not apply tu the whole?) Why not give up State taxes al- 
logether, and centralize the Government at once, by having an 
uniform system of taxation, and collection, and disbursement 
for all objects wi atever, within the limits of the Union, relin- 
quishing the present system of taxation, collection and dis- 
bursement for any object under the separate authority of the 
individual Staves? Certain it is that no citizen of an individual 
Sate can save anything intaxes by this roundabout process of 
paying to the Federal Government, and through the Feveral 
Government back to hisown State, the taxes necessary to carry 
on his own State Government. 

So that newher to any individual citizen of the United States, 
nor to the criizen of any one of the indebted States, and still 
less to any citizen of either of the unindebted States, is it easy 
to see howany pecuniary profil should accrue by the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, whilst che 
Federal treasury is in a ceficient and impoverished condition, 

Tables are published in the newspapers, showing how much 
money each coun'y and each State, &e., wou'd be entitled to 
receive under the disiribution act. With a surplus treasure on 
hand to distribute, this is very well; but with a deficient and 
impoverished treasury, the table cf what each State would re- 
ceive voder the act ought to be accompanied with atable of 
what each State had to contribute in taxes in order to make up 
the eum distributed; and it would then be seen that Maesachu 
reits, for instance, must pay two doljars in taxes for every. one 
dollar she receives In distribution. 

Nor, independently of this, can the distribution, as such, of 
the proceeds of the publis lands, be of essential service to any 
of the indebted States. For the amount to be received by each 
is co inconsicerable, that if the State of Pennevivania, or the 
Sate of Hiinois, cannot provide means to pay her public debt 
without this pittance, she cannot with it. 

It may be that the State Governments are wholly unable to 
carry on their own financial affais—ihat they have not strength, 
or courage, or Virtue to face their pecuniary difficulties, to raise 
money to pay their d brs, or to tax their people for the pecuni 
ary obligations they have incurred; and that it will become ne- 
cessary for them to have recourse i this emergency to the tax 
machinery of the Federal Government. Iciay be that the in- 
debted States expect end intend to call on the unindeb ed Surtes 
to contribure for their relief from their financial embarrass 
ments. If so, then the existing theory of the Constitution, and 
of the relation of the Pederal Government to the States, has 
filed, and wt is necessary to reconstruct the fabric of the 
Union, 

Hoc uf this is to be done—if the Federal Goverament is to as. 
sume the debts of the Stares—-it will prove a very serious affair, 
and it will require much tine, reflection and anangement, to ac- 
complish the plan; and it would seem to be hatdly wise to say 
you will not heve any taruf unl this be done. On the con- 
trary, by sacr ficing the tariff for the sake of distribution, or ite 
kindred object—that object without which it is no object at all, 
viz: the assumption of the debts of the States—in other words, 
by bankrupting the Federal Government—you do but aggra- 
vate intolerably the present deplorable condition of some ot the 
Sta'e Governments, 

And asseming the few cents per head, which the repeal of 
the limitation of the di tribution act would give to the citizens 
of the United States. to be all pure gain te them, or their respec- 
tive States: and assuming (he act itself to be all which t's warm- 
est advocates can c aim for it, has that act euch a proepect of 
long life that ic is worth while to stake the tariff upon that life? 
Ow the contrary. is not the total repeal of the act itself, ty the 
next Congress quite a poesible event, considering the existing 
rélations of political parties? 

Fical y, by striking out this twenty fifth section— by sepa- 
rating the tari? question from the distribudion questien—yeou 
render the tariif bill eumply a measure of businces, Lou with- 
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draw it from al! the bad influences of Political pass: 
tribution is a political question; the tariff is ee if a 
majority for repealing the contingent suspension of — 
bution act, be it so; but let there be separate legislati f 
subject. Let not this repeal be fastened to the tari 9 
the industrial interests of the country most of all oa 
quillity, certainty, stability—to be delivere:l from the fe. 
agitations of intolerant party spirit and aspiring per. a 
bitions, This the tariff interest can attain, by cuilnehe 
from the question of distribution. That done, the a t ad 
comes a most auspicious moment for ajnsting the ante 
durable basis; for the necessities of the Government s 
high duties. If this adjustment be made a political « a 
it cannotstand; but, if it be stripped of all co! lateral Mes 
if it be separated from this political question of th — 
lands, and be arranged purely as a business question, ps 
be eo adjusted asto defy political change, and secure ar : 
hort or acquiescence of agreat majority of the peo “sg sl 
United States, : one 
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REMARKS OF MR. CUSHING, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In the House of Representatives, May 17, 1842 
On the navy appropriation bill, 


The House being in the Committee of the Who 
on the naval appropriation bill, and the question hg 
ing on the motion of Mr. Meriweruen to amend 
the clause for pay of commission, warrant, and pett 
officers and seamen, by striking out $3,195,432 9: 
and inserting $2,335,000— 

Mr. CUSHING said he well remembered, at th 
close of the last Congress, in both Houses, the g 
most unanimous expression of a desire for the aug 
mentation of the navy, or at least for the mainte 
nance of it on the same footing of strength and ef 
ciency as at that time. Patriotism, regard for th 
public interests and honor, were then on the lips of 
every member of Congress. And when the presen 
able head of the Navy Department communicated 
his report at the commencement of the present ses. 
sion of Congress, his recommendations in favor of 
the navy were received throughout the country with 
sentiments of congratulation and pride. Mr, (, 
little anticipated that he should so soon have to |ist. 
en to remarks which, if they did not directly call in 
question the value and importance of the navy, yet 
indirectly have that tendency ; and still less that such 
serious reductions would be proposed in the person 
nel and materiel of the naval servicc. 

The Committee of Ways and Means propose a 
reduction of more than a million of dollars from the 
estimates for the building and equipment of vessels, 
A gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mason] had given 
notice of his intention to move an amendment pro- 
viding for a temporary appropriation, instead of a 
permanent one. The motion pending was for are 
duction of 800,000 dollars in the pay of officers 
and seamen. ‘These successive suggestions, in their 
spirit, if not in their avowed purpose, struck a fa- 
tal blow to the efficiency and usefulness of the navy. 
He (Mr. ©). might, in the course of the debate, go 
into the question whether the navy should be main- 
tained at its present strength or not; but his object, 
at present, was briefly to explain some of those 
points in the expenditures and practical administra- 
tion of the navy, which had been made subjects of 
question or objection before the committee, 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mason} had 
said he was against any permanent provision for the 
support of the navy until there were means to meet 
it by a tariff of duties. Mr. C. said it was not true 
that no means had been provided to meet the ap- 
propriations of this bill. ‘The House had already 
made provision for the service of the current year by 
means of treasury notes and the loan bill. Gentle- 
men said, suppose the loan were not taken. He 
would not suppose this, with regard to any part of 
it; and, as to that part of which the Government 
now had inmediate need, this thing had ceased to be 
a probability only, and had become a certainty. And 
of what avail would a new tariff act be with refer- 
ence to these appropriations? It could not go into 
operation and yield revenue for months to come; 
and the idea of any necessity of waiting for the pas 
sage of the tariff act, before passing the ordinary ap- 
propriation bills, was altogether fallacious, and found- 
ed on erroneous conceptions of the condition of the 
treasury. 

But the gentleman from Maryland wants to look 
into the expenditures of the Navy Department. 
Well, the information upon this subject, of a. gene 
ral character, was before the House already, in the 
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— in Secretary of the Navy accompanying 

President's message; in the annual Treasury es- 

and in other documents communicated to 

ate or the House ; instead of their being ab- 

F there Was really an extraordinary affluence of 
‘on on those subjects. 

t, TRIPLETT here suggested to Mr. Cusine va- 
"points upon which he desired information. 

;, CusHINe Was glad that the gentleman had 
ated these matters of inquiry for the House ; 
vk on himself to say that there was nothing in 
jocuments relative to the naval service, as to 
“the Secretary of the Navy would not most 
guly give further information if desired; and 
the paper before him, partly printed documents, 

jyartly manuscript matter, he (Mr. C.) would 
4vor, before he took his seat, to answer all the 
sions propounded by the gentleman from Ken- 
ky (Mr. TRIPLETT. } 
The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Mason] had 
ken of the officers innumerable who are out of 
ice, unemployed, and yet subjecting the Govern- 
nttoexpense. The gentleman from Illinois { Mr. 
rsoups} had alluded to a supposed similar fact. 
pegged the gentlemen to understand the precise 
4s concerning this, as he (Mr. C.) should present- 
communicate them to the House. The gentle- 
, fom Maryland had alluded to the fact of a 
vt-martial now sitting in Baltimore, and had said 
this was a subject of exception to the service of 
navy. Did the gentleman desire that there should 
no judicial discipline in the navy of the United 
tes!—that there should be no court martial, no in- 
igation in regard to the offences committed? 

id the gentleman desire that the Secretary of the 

avy, or the President, should exercise an arbitrary 

tion of dismissal of officers on their mere ipse 
it? He had no doubt of the fact, that, when the 
weedings of that court-martial became officially 
nown and laid before the Secretary of the Navy, 
ni perhaps by him before the House, it would be 
und that the most useful services had been render- 

j by this investigation to the discipline and the 

sts of the navy.: He admitted that cqurt- 
wtials were expensive, and more expensive than 
yey ought to be ; but did the Secretary of the Navy 
the President have jurisdiction over them? They 
yust use the means Congress had given to them. 
here were better, more economical, and anore use- 
means for the accomplishment of the ends of 
piblic justice and the discipline of the navy than 
hesystem of temporary judge advocates, by the es- 
lishment of a permanent judge advocate recom- 
ended in the bill for the reorganization of the navy, 
hich Congress alone could pass. 

Itwas said by gentlemen that here was a vast 

ugmentation of the proposed expenditures. The 

stimates of the Secretary of the Navy, he admitted, 
ere greater than those of last year. If it was ma- 
rial to go into that question, he should be able to 
how ample reasons why they should be larger— 
why additional force and more vessels in commis- 
jon should be employed—why our vessels should 
pot be left to rot in the yards, the loss of which was 
ore serious than the wear and tear of the vessels 
on the ocean in the service of the United States. 
But, in fact, this particular question had been with- 
drawn from before the House by means of the form 
in which the naval appropriation bill now stood; the 
estimates of the Navy Department had been reduced 
more than a million of dollars by the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. Merniweruen was understood to inquire 
whether this item had been reduced by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. J. W. Joxzs (a member of the Committee of 
Ways and Means) said that this item was not re- 
duced at all by the committee. 

Mr. Cusnine had been speaking of the sum to- 
lal of the estimates, which was $8,200,000 ; but in 
this bill there was a proposed reduction from that 
tum of $1,300,000. Gentlemen had repeatedly 
spoken of the augmentation of the sum total of the 
estimates of this year, as compared with last year. 
The original difference in the estimates for the two 
years was $2,400,000. The Committee of Ways 
and Means had proposed a reduction of $1,300,000, 
leaving a difference of but $1,100,000. . From this 
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there was to be deducted the appropriation for the 
home squadron, which stood on a separate basis. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mattory] had 
referred to the fact, that when the bill providing for 
the home squadron was before the House, but eight 
gentlemen voted against it. When they took the ex- 
pense of this from the difference between the appro- 
priations proposed by this bill and those of last year, 
they would find that there had been but very little 
augmentation, and that it was required by the change 
of system of the Secretary of the Navy ; that was, 
to put officers on service—which must, of course, re- 
quire an increase in the amount of expenses on the 
personnel branch of the navy. 

This led him to the question, whether, after hav- 
ing made the reductions in the materie/ part of the 
service, they were prepared to withdraw $800,000 
from the pay and subsistence of the officers of the 
navy, as proposed by the gentleman from Georgia, 
[Mr. Mentwetuer.| They had prima facie evi- 
dence against this amendment, in the fact that the 
Committee of Ways and Means had not proposed 
a reduction of the item; and he would now call at- 
tention to the merits of the amendment. 

The first material argument in favor of this reduc- 
tion was the allegation of a large number of the of- 
ficers of the navy being unemployed. It was a pe- 
culiarity of the naval service that it required con- 
tinuous employment. ‘There could be no efficiency 
in the naval service without long experience. This 
peculiarity distinguished the naval service from the 
other branches of service of the country. Gen- 
tlemen well knew that the only explanation ever 
given, or that could be given, for the difference in 
the success of the French and English fleets in the 
sanguinary battles of the French Revolution, was, 
that the officers and crews of the English ships were 
inured and disciplined from long experience in naval 
warfare. ‘The naval service should be continuous; 
it was not to be imagined that they might discharge 
officers of the navy, if, to-day, there happened to be 
a grexter number than was needed, and, when occa- 
sion presented itself; that they could be obtained— 
it was impossible, 

Gentlemen had assumed that a large body of the 
officers of the navy of the United States were 
unemployed. What were the facts? He had drawn 
up, as well from printed documents as from other 
sources, a statement of the present condition of the 
officers of the navy of the United States; from 
which he read the following facts: 

There were to be 46 captains in actual employ- 
ment, distributed as follows: Ships 26, shore 9, navy 
board 3, portcaptains 3, naval schools 3, inspector 
of ordnance 1, asylum 1— in all, 46. 

The total number was 68. Among these 68, it 
was to be remembered, were the hoary veterans of 
the last war—men who had been in the service of the 
country for a lifetime, and who, if at this hour officers 
in the English navy, had either earned their admiral- 
ships or retired admirals on pension. We have nosuch 
provision, and they of course remained on the list 
as post-captains. It was due to them and to the 
service that younger men should be employed in 
preference. Yet there remained but 22 not in actu- 
al service, including all the sick, and those who by age 
and infirmity ought to be censidered superarnuated, 
and those retained to be employed in casual service. 

In regard to lieutenants, all the lieutenants were 
on duty except a few of those nominated for promo- 
tion; and the following exceptions of those not nom- 
inated, to wit: Sick 16, under charges 1, on leave in 
Europe 1, on leave in United States 3, waiting or- 
ders 3—in all, 24. 

Passed midshipmen off duty 6. Of these, 3 are 
sick, 1 unde#Meuspension, and 2 on leave. 

From this analysis it would appear, that of the 
grades of post-captains, lieutenants, and passed mid- 
shipmen, there were no abuses in their being unem- 
ployed persons. 

There remained the grade of commanders, and 
that contained a larger number than the others of 
persons not on duty; but not a larger number than 

the service of the country required, on the explana- 
tions he should present, The policy of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy was, that a small number of offi- 
cers should be unempleyed. The reforms the Secre- 
lary contemplated were in progress; and the state- 
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ment he now presented showed what had been their 
progress thus far. 

Mr. Tarrecert inquiredthe number of command. 
ers in and out of service. According to his compu- 
tation, there were 39 out of service. 

Mr. Merntwerner referred to the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the amount required 
for commission and warrant officers waiting orders. 

Mr. Cusaine did not know how the gentleman 
supposed that officers on board squadrons should be 
relieved, unless there were other officers to take their 
service. The estimate on which the navy was con- 
ducted was, that there should be these reliefs of of- 
ficers. That fact accounted for the circumstance to 
which the gentieman referred, of officers waiting or- 
ders. 

Supposing the navy to be kept in active service as 
the public interests require, the following number 
of captains will be necessary, viz: 

Of twelve ships of the line already built or on 
the stocks, assume that two-thirds are always in com- 
mission ; and of the twenty frigates and steamers 
already built and m progress, three-fourths always 
in commission, There will be five commodores, be- 
sides the captain of the flag ship; for each of the 
principal ports of Boston, New York, and Norfolk, 
a port captain or commander afloat. 

The account, therefore, stands thus: 

Captains of ships - 

Commodores of squadrons 

Port captains or commanders 
afloat - . - 


23 


Add to these the following, which are 
required: for 

Navy-yards and stations 

Navy board - . 

Asylum at Philadelphia - 

Inspector of ordnance 

—I14 

Making 45 

If the bill establishing naval schools should pass, 
one captain will be required for each school. 

All officers require relief, but the captains espe- 
cially ; the service being severe, the responsibility op- 
pressive, and the wear and tear of body very great, 
as the number of invalids in the service fully attests, 

It is important that our ships should be sent home 
by the time the terms of the crews expire; and to 
keep the squadrons constantly supplied, the relief 
vessel should always sail about the time the return 
vessels leave the squadron; or, in fact, be there, if 
possible, when the latter leave; and this would, of 
course, require as many for relief as for aetual service. 

It is thought to be a fair estimate to set down at 
least one-third of the captains, many of whom are 
very far advanced in life, as invalids, or otherwise off 
duty. If the number of captains should be increased 
to 105, (as the Navy Department proposes,) the in- 
valid list would stand at 35—leaving an efficient 
list of - - - - - 7 
Double the number of sea captains, and they 

will stand - - - - 66 


And you have for all other service only - 4 

This number is only barely enough for the other 
wants; which are, for port captains 3, yards and 
stations 9, asylum 1, inspector 1—total, 14 ; without 
affording any for relief, or for various other in- 
cidental duties, such as courts martial, boards of ex- 
amination, and annual surveys of ships and naval 
stores at the different navy-yards, 

These estimates are made upon the supposition 
that the navy is not to be increased at all. If it 
should be increased, more officers will be required ; 
and if not, still it is necessary that officers should 
be prepared by training, to be qualified for active 
command. 2 

The increase proposed on the various promotions 
was only in the grade of post-captains, It was 
proposed to promote a certain number of command- 
ers to post-captains ; the chasm thus created in the 
commanders to be filled from the next lowest grade;, 
and so with the remaining grades. The pro- 
posed promotion. was of a certain number of indi- 
viduals to the grade of post-captain, and no aug- 


mentation was proposed in the other ranks; sg 
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: that, on these details, the only practical question |] the provisions and ordinary expenses of sailing. Riggers jfierenct 
: before the committee, as a question of expenditure, Among those suggestions, he would detain the com- Plumbers 
was, whether the number of post-captains was suffi- |} mittee by referring to but one or two points. In re- Sawyers _¢, stre 
cient ; and he did not conceive that any gentleman gard to the purser’s department, the puteer's bill, if Painters 2223 471 siy built 
would contend that it was sufficient for the service || passed, would be productive of much benefit. By Do. laborers 304 3; ae it 
of the country. it, they took from the mind of the purser all mer- Teamsters 573 : ‘read ¥ 
Heretofore, the apprentices in the navy had been cenary motives. Instead of having slops provided Laborers 1,5303 1,453 form pre 
employed in receiving ships in the harbors. While |] that could not be used, let them fit out their slops sand in 
thus employ ed, they did nothing except the train- for the climate to which the vessel was going, and 10,359 18,469 jmmpeent eDE 


ing they acquired. The Secretary of the Navy had 
judiciously decided that there apprentices, instead 
of being kept thus confined in receiving ships, shouyd 


thus they would introduce economy. Reform might 
also be made with reference to the purchase of stores, 
Mr. C. said he would illustrate the operation of 


Amount of labor expended in the constructin 
the U. S. brig Somers to the 12th May, 1849 
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' ’ signe ieee 4 we ae Station. Days, 5 
be employed in small vessels in the coast service— the administrative re forms introduced under direc- ioe 9 axe Amount nt. 
in the actual navigation of vessels under competent |} tion of the present Secretary of the Navy, by the Lo, Rah ati "4814 4818 War. CP 
officers. This was to be done as soon as there || exhibition of facts on one point of expenditure Blacksmiths 896} a ae ten 
should be a sufficient number of small vessels, and that of the construction of vessels; which facts were s aieehiad coat 1,374 g {to a 
: + tant nancladios and comeines oki’ cers 39 g 
officers to command them; and by this means they the most conclusive and convincing of all possible ar- 5 ‘build oa 432 pse of | 
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pelling from those yards all influences exc ept an hon- 
est and upright regard for the interests of the Uni- 
ted States. That was one reform which, in the 
document he should presently exhibit, had already 
begun to work its perfect work. 
effecting economy was to discard from our vessels 
all expenditures of merely an ornamental character. 
We did not want ships to be floating palaces; but we 
built them to be engines of war, to maintain the 


Another means of 


copper, iron, canvass, &c. The rigging, cables, an- 
chors, &c., were received from other yards. Hence 
the only item of,expense that could illustrate the 
new system has been the cost of labor. Hencefor- 
ward the saving in cost of materials will be evident 
in the returns, inasmuch as many of them will have 
been purchased at the market prices, and a still larger 
proportion will be supplied under contract. 

In order that there might be no misunderstanding 


the work, and the infusion of order, industry, method, HB a 


attention to work, and accountability. 


Mr. Woop was not altogether satisfied with this Hy a 


explanation, and made further inquiry on the sub 


ject. 


Mr. Wisk made an explanation in reply. He Him 


believed that there were hundreds of such facts in 


the Navy Department. The Secretary of the Navy 
was endeavoring to ascertain the cause of the enor 


| 

} 

. a ° | 

diligent and exact labor in the navy-yards; by ex- 
' 
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ah : or became unfit for service, her spars, &c., instead Blacksmiths 1,0763 1,749 06 struction of vessels of the American navy, the cost %, 
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was roughly finished; which made a 
jference in the expense, as ‘Mr. B. personally 


; ¢, strenuously denied that the Somers was a 
‘e built vessel, turned off in a half-finished 

“if it was true that she had less of joiners’ 
‘ead work about her, it was but evidence of 
ym pro tanto. There could be no slighting in 
” apdin the substantial parts of the vessel as an 
sntengine of war. Mr. C. did not say how the 
ence in the cost was to be accounted for; but 
’ stood the fact. He stated it not to reflect on 
: ner Secretaries of the Navy, but in justice to the 


) "7 apologized to the committee for occupying 
MME; attention with these dry details. He then 
to a different topic, namely: the comparative 
nse of building, equipping, manning, and sail- 
sessels in the American and British navies, This 
he should not go into, unless other gentlemen 
‘ij render this necessary; but on one item of 
sarative expense he would say a few words. 
From a document submitted to the Senate, it 
sd appear that the pay of the lower grades of offi- 
and also of the sailors in our navy, was higher 
sin that of England. 
jsto the officers, it must be considered that the 
Minerican officer had no splendid career of succes- 
honors presented to his ambition, as was the 
inthe British navy. After forty or fifty years’ 
nosure to storms and to battles, he found himself, 
ith his gray locks upon him, a post-captain. Higher 
could not rise: and even this grade was seldom 
ined till late in life, (in illustration of which, he 
“the case of Captain Percival, who had now just 
ined to be such.) But in the navy of Great 
tain there were stars, garters, peerages; which, 
ywever we might smile at such distinctions, were, 
der that form of government and of national sen- 
ment, substantial and most desired honors ; and 
ey one knew that, especially in military life, 
hetherin the naval or land service, the love of 
mor was the animating soul of whatever was val- 
ble, and burnt with inextinguishable ardor in the 
ast of the bravest men. 


Lord Nelson lost his life because he insisted on 
wring his orders on his breast in the heat of ac- 
m,which rendered him a conspicuous mark to the 
barpshooters of the enemy. 
But, besides the prospect of additional honors 
hich the English officer might look forward to, he 
ada further prospect of additional money. While 
he pay of their lower grade of officers was inferior 
pours, that of their higher grades was far greater. 
A British naval officer, who had distinguished him- 
fin the service, had the prospect, when he was 
jand infirm, and had his body, perhaps, riddled 
by the shot of many a hard engagement, of retiring 
i a pension for life, or enjoying as an admiral the 
honor of service, with all the actual ease of retire- 
went. The expectation of these honors and emol- 
iments was before the eyes of younger officers, and 
onciled them to their slender pay. Besides, their 
becupation was for life; and to judge of their reward, 
haverage must be run through all the grades of 
vice, 


As to the pay of our sailors, being twelve dollars 
et month, it was undoubtedly better than in the 
British navy ; and who complained of this? The 
reasons for it were obvious. Labor is dearer in the 
/nited States—we did not get our sailors by im- 
pressment, as England did a large portion of hers ; 
we obtain them by voluntary enlistment; and as the 
merchant service is open to them, the pay of the 
tter forms the standard by which the former is 
regulated. In addition to our great foreign tonnage, 
we have a flourishing coasting trade, which is alone 
sufficient to keep up awages in our commercial 
marine. Our military marine must follow, or get no 
men. Then, to crown all, in the English navy the 
tailor knew that, if disabled in the service, he re- 


tued for the rest of his days to a magnificent palace, 


built by the gratitude of the nation, there to be hon- 


ored and cherished in his declining age as one of the 
defenders of his country. 


Mr. C. said there were a number of other points 


belonging to the subject, which he could have de- 


sired to discuss ; but he would spare the time and 
patience of the committee, and now resume his seat. 
In the House of Representatives, May 19, 1842. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Trrr- 
LETT to amend the bill, so as to provide that no offi- 
cer should receive pay during suspension by sen- 
tence of a court-martial— 

Mr. Cusuine said that this proposition repealed 
the law in regard to the government of the navy, on 
the point of the jurisdiction courts-martial should 
have over punishment. That was to say, it pro- 
vided that, whenever a court-martial punished an 
otlicer with suspension, he should also be deprived 
of pay. It was taking from courts-martial the power 
of graduating punishments; so that there should of 
necessity be added to the punishment of suspension, 
that of being deprived of pay. That was his first 
objection to the amendment. 

The second objection was, that the President of 
the United States possessed the power of pardon 
given him under the Constitution; and not only that, 
but he was required by an act of Congress to con- 
firm the sentences of courts-martial, and that con- 
firmation might be either total or partial. ‘This pro- 
viso not only took away from the discretion of the 
President, but actually repealed his pardoning power, 
He did not know what right they had to do this. 

The court-martial could suspend without depri- 
vation of pay, or suspend with deprivation of pay. 
Suppose they sentenced an officer to be suspended 
with deprivation: their sentence went to the Presi- 
dent; and he, instead of approving it, considered it 
too severe, and remitted the deprivation. Then 
came in this amendment, and set aside this act of 
mitigation—this exercise of the pardoning power by 
the Executive—and declared that the man should be 
deprived of his pay.. It was as though the captain 
ofa ship had adjudged that some offence of a sailor 
boy deserved five lashes, and Congress should come 
in with a law, and declare that whenever a sailor 
received any lashes at all, his pay and rations should 
thenceforward cease. The court-martial would in- 
flict one punishment, and then the proviso would 
superadd another punishment, and deprive the Presi- 
dent of the power to mitigate given him by law, and 
of the power to pardon given him by the Constitu- 
tion. 


In the House of Representatives, May 20, 1842. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the naval appropriation bill, and the question being 
on the motion of Mr. McCuezan, of New York, to 
reduce the number of officers in the navy to the 
number in service on the Ist of January, 1841— 


Mr. Cusutne said that the committee had strickeg 
off $800,000 from the amount appropriated for the 
pay of officers and seamen after five months’ service 
had already been rendered. Now ® was prop®sed, 
in addition to this reduction, to provide for reducing 
the number of officers to be employed, not by a 
summary act of dismissal, but by refusing to fill the 
vacancies that might be occasioned by their dis- 
missal, resignation, or death. These were but dif- 
ferent parts of the same general policy—the policy of 
the reduction of the navy. That was the meaning 
of these measures. The policy was reduction. It 
contemplated not merely that there should be no 
gradual increase of the navy, as provided by existing 
law, but that there should be a sudden reduction of 
the navy. 

Mr. C. felt it his duty to oppose this policy, and 
he should now proceed to present some views on the 
other side. Ye should do this without entering 


at all into any party views or feelings. He spoke 
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in sorrow, rather than in anger, in contemplation of | 


the feeling which seemed to have taken possession 
of the House. 

Mr. C., in replying to the argument of Mr. Mc- 
Kay, took up, in the first. place, the charge ad- 
vanced by him against the late Secretary of the Navy, 
of having deceived Congress in his estimates for the 
expenses of a home squadron. ‘This was a question, 
indeed, which did not appertain to the present ad- 
ministration; but still an explanation was due, in 
justice to a gentleman of whom all the personal rec- 
ollections he retained were recollections of respect 


925 
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and esteem. A particular specification of un- 
fairness charged by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, consisted in the razee Independence 
having employed in the home  squad- 
ron. Itis said that Mr. Badger, having employed 
one frigate and one razee when authorized by the 
act of Congress to employ two frigates, has violated 
the !aw, and not acted in good faith towards Con- 
gress. This Mr. ©. denied. What isa razee? It 
is defined to be a ship, which, to remedy some defect 
in the construction, or to improve her sailing quali- 
ties, has been reduced by taking off the upper deck, 
In other words, it isa vessel cut down—rase; a lar- 
ger vessel reduced to a smaller size. Now, this 
process might produce vessels of different sizes and 
different classes. If a 74 were razeed by the remov- 
al of her upper deck, she might become a frigate; if 
a frigate were razeed in like manner, she might be- 
come a corvette, or a sloop of war. In proof of this 
explanation of the application of the word “razee” to a 
frigate, Mr. C. quoted from Miles’s Epitome of the 
Naval Service of England, the following words: 
“On the same principle as the conversion of the 74 
to arazee frigate, is the razee corvette obtained from 
a frigate reduced.” In illustration of the indefiniteness 
of the word razee, and that it might as well imply a 
vessel smaller than a frigate, Mr. C. referred to the 
razee John Adams, of the American navy, which 
had been reduced from a frigate; and to the Curagoa, 
mounting 24 guns only, in the British navy. And 
though the Independence carried fifty-odd guns, yet 
he doubted whether she was a superior ship to some 
frigates in our navy. Mr. C, had heard it said that 
the frigate Congress was a full match for the Inde« 
pendence. ” 

Mr. McKay inquired of Mr. C. whether, in the 
official lists of the rates of different vessels, there was 
no difference recognised between a razee and a 
frigate? 

Mr. Cusuine seemed to admit this; but reminded 
Mr. McK, that inour navy there were vessels of all 
sorts and sizes, and there were razees which were 
frigates, and others which were only sloops, 

But the real question had not so much to do with 
the technical rate of the vessel employed by Mr. 
Badger, as with the expense involved. It was true 
that the Independence rated higher than a frigate of 
the first class, and carried more men. She had 
over 600 men on board of her, while a frigate of the 
highest class carried but 480, The answer to this 
was to be found in the then situation of the navy, 
and the vessels at Mr. Badger’s disposal. He had 
but three disposable, viz: the Independence, the 
United States, and the Columbia; and the Columbia 
was undergoing repairs. So that, in fact, he had to 
choose between the Independence and the United 
States. Commodore Jones had been promised the 
Independence, which he preferred, as being the 
larger ship; but, as he was going to the Pacific, it 
was found that the Independence was not in a suffi- 
ciently sound condition to bear such a distant voyage, 
though she might answer very well to cruise on a 
home station, where she could readily run into port 
for repairs. The United States was a perfectly 
sound and strong vessel, fully equipped, in ail re- 
spects, for any service in any sea; and therefore she 
was preferred to be sent to the Pacific, and the In- 
dependence was placed upon the home squadron. 
This was the only reason forthe arrangement of 
which the gentleman complained ; and, all things 
considered, it was an arrangement of economy, for 
the repairs she must have undergone abroad would 
have cost much more than to make the difference. 

At this point Mr. C. yielded to a motion that the 
committee rise; which prevailing, the committees 
rose, 


been 


—— 


In the House of Representatives, May 21, 1842, 


Mr. CUSHING being entitled to the floor, which 
he had yielded the preceding day on a motion that 
the committee do rise, continued his remarks. 


He observed that, when the committee rose last 
evening, he was about replying to that portion of 
the argument of the gentleman from North Carclina, 
(Mr. McKay,] which appertained to the alleged ex- 
cess of the number of persons in the navy beyond 
what the law authorized the department to employ 
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To meet that objection, he referred in the first place 
to the second section of the act of 1806, which pro- 
vides that the President of the United States may 
keep in active service, in time of peace, so many of 
the frigates and other armed vessels of the United 
States as in his judgment the nature of the service 
may require, and cause the residue thereof to be laid 
up in ordinary, in convenient ports; and, in the 
second place, to the second section of the act of 1813, 
which provides that the President may appoint such 
officers and employ the number of seamen which 
may be necessary for such vessels as are authorized 
by law to be put in commission. These provis- 
ions of law were permanent in their terms,—they 
had never been repealed, so far as he (Mr. C.) could 
discover, and they must, in fact, be the law of the 
land now ; otherwise there was no law for the em- 
ployment and manning of ships in commission. And, 
if he understood the gentleman from North Carolina 
aright, that gentleman seemed to admit that there 
was no limit to the powers of the President under 
these acts, except in the power of the Senate to re- 
fuse promotions, and in the constructive and implied 
limitation to be derived inferentially trom the annual 
estimates of the department, and the appropriations 
for the service of each year made by Congress. In 
pursvance of which idea, Mr. McKay had presented 
a calculation, founded on the estimates of the depart- 
ment, to show how many men the department was 
authorized to employ; and then proceeded to allege 
that, by comparison with a tabular statement of the | 
force of the navy atthe beginning of this year, which 
had been recently laid before the Senate, it would 
seem that there was on that day an excess in the 
service of six hundred wen, of all descriptions. 


Before proceeding to reply to this objection, Mr. 
C. entered into some explanation as to the mode 
adopted in the United States of estimating for, and 
making, appropriations. In England, the practice 
is to pass temporary supply bills, from time to time, 
in the course of the year; and then, towards the end 
of the year, to pass a general law appropriating the 
supplies thas granted during the session of Parlia- 
ment. ‘Thus, in the acts of 1840, which he held in 
his hand, there was a series of such supply bills, 
terminating in a general act, which enumerated the 
successive supply bills of the session, and then pro- 
ceeded to make an appropriation in one bill for the 
naval, military, civil and diplomatic, and miscella- 
neous service of the Government. This was, in some 
respects, more convenient than our practice; with 
us, the estimates were made up in December for the 
coming calendar year. In this way it was, of course, 
impossible for the Secretary of the Navy to commu- 
nicate to Congress, beforehand, the number of men 
who might happen to be in the service at any given 
future day in the course of the year. If Congress 
would force on the Navy Department an exact es- 
timate of the service of each year, it would have to 
be done at the end of the year, and not at the begin- 
ning. He should show hereafter how inconvenient 
the present practice was in other respects. He 
mentioned it now, with a view to its application to 
the excess of men alleged by Mr. McKay. 





Mr. C. said the answer to this allegation of the 
gentleman from North Carolina was to be found in 
the necessarily fluctuating nature of the personne! of 
the navy. The public service required that ships on 
foreign stations should come home after two or three 
years’ service, as the crews were enlisted for limited 
periods; besides which, the vessels must return to | 
be repaired; and further, it was not to be expect- 


ed that the oflicers were to be exifed by being kept 
abroad through life. Nowit would not do to bring 
the foreign ships home from their cruising grounds 
until others were ready to relieve them—hence there | 
must, of necessity, be, at particular moments, double | 
crews in the service, and at particular times an ex- 
cess of men; correlative to which, at other times, a 
much less number of men. For example: the Brandy- 
wine, the St. Louis, the Vincennes, and the Marion, 
will soon be relieved, with crews amounting to | 
1,200 men, who will be discharged, and deducted 

from the number now in service. Then if, on the 
ist of January, as alleged by the gentleman from | 
North Carolina, there was an excess of 600 men, 
there would be, deducting these 1,200, a deficiency \ 


! 
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of 600 on the Ist of July; and thus the average num- 
ber of men employed during the year would be kept 


within the sum designated by the estimates: there is 
no way of avoiding these fluctuations in the service. 
The greatest mischief would ensue if proper care 
were not taken to relieve the crews abroad, as the 
expiration of their term of service approaches; and 
the failure to do this, it was well known in particu- 
lar instances, had come near to produce a mutiny; 
and the necessity of these fluctuations in the service, 
and the fact that if at one time there are more men, 
there will at another time be less, constitute a com- 
plete answer to this objection of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 


This consideration illustrated also the necessity of 
having a greater number of offiecrs in the service 
than were in employmentata given moment. How 
were officers abroad to be relieved, unless there were 
other officers to take their places? Gentlemen who 
spoke of officers waiting orders so reproachfully, as 
if those officers were necessarily idlers in the ser- 
vice, seem to shut their eyes to the facts of the case, 
and to all the lessons of experience. It was not 
true that there was any such excessive number of 
unemployed officers in the American navy. To 
show this, Mr. C. referred to the comparative state of 
the British navy. He showed, by the Parliamentary 
estimates of 1837, omitting higher grades— 


Total. Employed afloat. 
Captains « “760 67 
Commanders - 823 68 
Lieutenants - 2,981 451 


This was conclusive to show that there was no 
abuse, in this respect, in the American navy. 


And in the British navy there are many employ- 
ments for the officers. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Gamat] had alluded, the other day, to the 
British mail steamers. He (Mr. C.) said that, on 
examination of the British mail steamer Dee, a 
friend of his, a member of the House, assured him 
that she had an armament of guns below her deck, 
for ballast, capable of being handled in a few min- 
utes, so as to make a complete vessel of war. In ad- 
dition to this, Mr. C. would ask who commanded 
those steamers? It was perfectly notorious that they 
were officered by lieutenants and midshipmen of the 
British navy. Mr. C. also read from the Parlia- 
mentary estimates before him the fact, that, for the 
year, (he held them in his hand,) there was an ap- 
propriation of £267,000 for the mail steam packets; 
proving that they were, in part, an enterprise of the 
Gevernment. 


The gentleman from North Carolina, in arguing 
the alleged excess of men in our navy, referred to 
the case of the British ship Howe, a three decker, as 
having a complement of but 900 men; whilst in our 
service, says Mr. McKay, such a ship has a comple- 
ment of 1,200 men. 


How many three deckers were there in the Ameri- 
can navy! One might suppose, from the remark of 
the gentleman from North Carolina, that our service 
consists of nothing but three deckers; whilst,in point 
of fact, we have but one—the Pennsylvania; all the 
rest of our line-of-battle ships being only two-deck- 
ers; and yet the gentleman put forward a solitary 
fact, in such a way as to lead the House to imagine 
it was .a general fact. And the gentleman was in 
error as to the total war complement gf the Penn- 
sylvania, which, by the present regulations, was but 
1,100 men. And what wasthe Howe, which the 
gentleman takes as hisexample?§ Mr. ©. had looked 
into the United Service Journal, and found that, 
at the time mentioned by Mr. McK., the Howe 
was nothing but a receiving-ship at Sheerness. Mr. 
C. admitted that the complement assigned by our 
regulations was greater than the official complement 
in England. Mr. ©. produced and referred to the 
following: 


Complement of American vessels by the last general 
regulation. 


Ray,k o1 rating. Total of war complements 


alii | ia Three decker ° 1,100 
ae as Two decker, Ist class 830 
_ Two decker, 2d class 800 
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Razee - - 619 
Frigates Ist class - - ARO 
2d class - ad 370 
Ist class - - 195 . 
Sloops. 2dclass - : 175 
3d class - - 165 
Brigs or schooners - 70 


Complement of British vessels, as given bu Dy 

























(p. 93.) ur. Co | 
Rank and class. Force. Rank and class. from 2 
Ist Ist class, 900 | 4th 5 Ist class, support 
2dclass, 850 | rank ? 2d class McKa 

rank a ’ IL 
3dclass, 800 | 5th « Ist class, » cost -] 
ed a [- class, 700 | 2d class, sat al 
2d class, 650 | Ist class, myment, 
3a « § Ist class, 650 6th “ < 2d class, j@imehould ap’ 
2d class, 600 | 3d class, | eater in 
bent SI 
Mr. C, said that he had also compiled, with s0) it mear 
care, from the latest sources, a table of the comp noth 
ment of men in the British navy, differing from that 0 “S | 
of Dupin, and giving also the number of gun frigate 
weight of broadside, tonnage, and cost of const hat it | 
tion and equipment, and selected vessels of eqdmmman 40° 
class: eges, 18 
ees W 
Table of rate and cost of the several class of ve Admi 








selsin Great Britain, as given by Miles, 
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Portland Frigate 50| 872 canno 
Resistance - Do. 42) 708 
Talbot Do. 26) 376 canno 
Cyclops Steamer 6| 472 jars 8 
Zebra Brig—sloop- | 16) 256 ial 
Brig Brig - . 10} 90 
Schooner | Schooner 6} 30 Bu 
Bramble - Cutter 10} 30 





























From these it did appear that the official_comple- 
ment in the British navy was mere than in the 
American; but what then? How was it possible to 
prescribe absolutely the number of men, by assigning 
so many toa particular class of ships? Ships of the 
same class differed greatly in the model and tonnage; | 
and vessels of the same model and tonnage were 
often differently masted and sparred, as gentlemen 







































































might see from the case of the Missouri and Mic fm‘ 
sissippi lying in the river here, in full view of the im | 
House; and vessels of the same rate or class differed 

greatly in weight of broadside. All these facts my fu 
showed that it was impossible to graduate absolutely, fe 








by any unchangeable scale, the number of men to 
be put on board of a ship at a given rate. He then 
alluded to the success of the American navy during 
the last war, and stated that, from 1814 to 1842, the 
English naval writers, from James, the meanest of the 
whole, up to the Edinburgh Review, had been de- 
vising all sorts of excuses for the defeats they en- 
countered at our hands. Among the rest, was the 
allegation that we employed more men in each ship. 
If so, it proved we were right. It ought not to bes 
question how few we can get on with, but how many 
we could beneficially employ. Even if it were 
question of economy, that would be the truest econ- 
omy which constituted the best means of gaining 
victories. 


But Mr. C. doubted all these official statements 4s 
to the complement of men in the British navy. The 
official tables did not tell the truth. In proof of this, 
refer to the complement of men officially set down 
for a fifty-gun frigate in the British navy, which tt 
appeared was 395; yet the Warspite, now on the 
coast of the United States, a ship of fifty guns, in an 
article which Mr. C. read from the United Ser- 
vice Journal, it is said has a crew of 530, (officers, 
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yen, and marines) with twenty supernumerary 










619 « that, considering the weight of metal which 
480 ”'arries, and the size of her sails and spars, the 
370 | cing numbers are no more than she should 
195 ye. and that she comes here, not only to bring 
175 qj Ashburton, but to show a specimen of a crack 
165 .. of the British navy. Mr. C.stated that he also 
70 new the fact, that the Warspite had an actual com- 

ment of 550 men, through a friend of his, who 
by Dusted that ship at Annapolis. 






yr. C. next noticed the argument of the gentle- 
»from North Carolina, as to the comparative cost 









ASS, supporting the American and British navies. 
88, , McKay had taken, as the criterion on this point, 
ass, . cost per gun in each service. Mr. C. said he 
ass, 4s at a loss to see the force and application of the 
ass, | wment, even if the premises were correct. If it 
ss, ould appear to be the fact, that the cost per gun is 
88, | ater in the United States than in England—what 

hen’ Should we give up the navy? It means this, 
vith sont it means anything. But, in Mr. C.’s opinion, it 
























nothing to do with the question. What matters 
+tous how much it costs to build, equip, and sail 
frigate in England? Why not as well inquire 
hat it costs in Russia or in Spain? The gentle- 
nan does not show that the difference, which he al- 
jeges, is the result of any legal or administrative 
buses which can be amended by Congress. 


Admitting that the cost per gun in England is 
cheaper than here—as, in fact, the cost of materials is 
spout the same in both countries; the wood, etc., 
costing less in one; the metal, etc, more in the 


sailors in England? If he desired this, he desired 
what is impossible. We cannot compel mechanics 
to accept 80 cents a day at our navy-yards, when 
they can get better employment elsewhere. We 
amot fill up our ships by impressment. We 
cannot enlist men for the military marine at 6 dol- 
jas a month, whilst they have 12 in the commer- 
cal marine. 


/ 35 Miiuher—of course the difference must be in the 
| ¥ Bijwages of the mechanics and laborers employed in 
| @3 fm tuilling our vessels, and of the mariners to navigate 
[3 them. Did the gentleman from North Carolina 
be desire to cut down the wages of mechanics and 
Fis sailors in this country to those of mechanics and 


6355 
5810 


————_— 


But, Mr. C. said, the criterion adopted by Mr. 
McKay was utterly fallacious. It was the worst 
that could be selected, from its extreme uncertainty. 





omple. For example: a steamer of the cost and size ofa 
in the Mae "gate has no more guns in number than a schooner 
ible to J oT fevenue-cutter; and there was the greatest possi- 
igning ble difference in the tonnage of vessels of the same 
of the Mag lassand rate. ‘This appeared conclusively from the 
nage; following table, which Mr. C. exhibited: 
were 
lemen Ma (OMParative tonnage of the same rate of vessels in 
1 Mis the British navy of the old and new class.— 
f the (Miles. ) 

ffered Guns. Tons. 

facts HBR Firat rate - old - 120. 2,602 

utely, new - 110 3,099 

en to Mm Second rate - old - 84 2,279 

- then new - 80 2,609 

uring fie Third rate - old ~,. 1,741 

,, the new - 70 2,212 

fthe MM Fourth rate - old - 650 1,468 

n de- new - 50 2,082 

i Fifth rate - Castor - 36 1,293 

s Pique -. < ‘ 

ship q 36 1,632 

bes Mr. C, said that thus far he had argued on the 
any @® “suinption that Mr. McK,’s premises were correct. 
re a Mr. C, doubted whether they were. He could not 
con- by analysis show that they were incorrect, because 

M * . 
ing #% “t. McK. had not communicated to the committee 
the elements of his calculation; but Mr. C. had ex- 

ses ined the subject a little for himself, without any 
The las, and, indeed, with perfect indifference as to 
his, sg the conclusion might be: his only object being 
‘itn the truth might appear. For this reason he 
it should give the details of his owncalculation, For 






the © same reason, he should not give the cost per 
a gun alone, but should also give the cost per man, 
a which he considered a much more just criterion. 





He presented, in the first place, the following: 
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Navy Appropriation Bill~Mr. Cushing. 








Estimated cost per man and per gun of the force 
afloat inthe United States navy in the vear 1842. 


Whole number of persons, 9,140. 


Approprii i ’ . , 
\ppropriation iW hole number of guns - 954 

| Cost per man. | Cost per gun. 

Pay - - | $215 71 $2,066 72 
Provisions = | 73 00 699 33 
Medicines - | 6 00 51 57 
Ordnance =| 12 00 106 81 
Wear and tear - | 60 00 598 53 
Contingent - | 18 00 153 14 
Total - | $384 71 $3,676 10 
Average cost per man, 1840, '41, and °42,- $385 93 
Do. do. gun, “ “ “« $3,573 22 


This table is of the force afloat only. The fol- 
lowing embraces the whole force: 
The force proposed to be employed in 1841 and 


1842, including the home squadron in both years, 


was— 

1841, 1842. 
Ships of the line - ! 2 
Razee - : 0 | 
Frigates—\st class 6 4 
Frigates—2d_ class 2 2 
Sloops—Ist class - 15 13 
Sloops—2d class - 2 | 
Sloops—3d class - 5 5 
Brigs and schooners 9 11 
Steamers - - 3 3 
Florida service, store vessels, 

&e. - ~ 4 L1 
Number of guns - 1,276 1,332 
Number of persons _ 10,930 11,790, 
Cost per man $455 10 $440 48 


Cost per gun - 4,044 51 3,994 97 
Embracing the present receiving vessels, recruiting 
and other stations, yards, &c., &c. 
These are authentic statements, derived from 
official sources. ‘The following is a comparative 
statement, compiled from different publications : 


Cost per gun and per man in Great Britain and 
the United States. 

From 1831 till 1837, the British Parliament 
voted 207,865 seamen and £33,553,355 for the 
navy; or 29,695 men per annum, £4,793,336 per 
annum. 

To the 29,695 seamen per annum voted, add 6,364, 
(average number of half-pay officers for the same 
time,) and we have 36,059 for the number, per an- 
num, of the persons to be supported by the annual 
appropriations; or the British navy costs $648 52 
per man. 

From 1831 till 1837, inclusive, the average appro- 
priations for the American navy were $4,484,736; 
and there were employed in the navy an average 
of 7,443 men, including all officers and marines, 
which was at the rate of $602 54 per man. 


British naval tonnage, 1831, 544,416 
“cc “ “ 1837, 467,765 
Loss in 7 years, 14 per cent., or 76,651 tons 
U.S. naval tohnage, 1831, 69.984 
“ Sa 1837, 69,324 
Loss in 7 years less than 1! per 
cent., or - - 660 tons. 


The above tonnage is classified as follows: 


Statement showing the tonnage in the United States 
Navy at the close of 1830. 
In commission - - 18,647 tons. 


Ordinary - . - 25,606 
Building - - - 25,729 
69,982 
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And at the close of the year 1837: 





In commission - - 22,239 
Ordinary - - - 26,305 
Building - - - 20,780 

69,324 


Mr. C. then referred to the exaggerated idea 
which many gentlemen entertain as to the magni- 
tude of the navy of the United States. Instead of 
being comparatively large, it was, on the other hand, 
comparatively small. Compare it, for instance, with 
the English navy ; ours at the present time was but 
a seventh of that of England, and was no larger now, 
in the present greatness of the United States, than 
that of England nearly two hundred years ago, 
when the United States was born, In illustration of 
this, Mr. C. exhibited the following statement of the 
gradual growth of the British navy, from the time of 
James II. to that of Victoria: 

State of the British navy for the time of James IT. 
to that of Victoria.—( Miles.) 

British navy at the close of the reign of James IL. 
viz: 

Guns. Tons. 
6,550 


Men. 
Rated ships, 40,420 


Bombs and other 2 65 1.583 380 ¢ 


Los 
101,892 
small vessels, § 


Total 173 42,003 6,930 
British navy at the death of William IIL., in 1702, 
vi2z: 
Ships 
Navy 
Ships 
Navy 
Ships 


and vessels 272—tonnage 159,020. 
at the end of Anne’a reign, in 1714, viz 
and vessels 147—tonnage 197,219. 
at the death of George I., in 1727, viz: 
and other vessels 233—tonnage 170,862, 
Navy at the death of George II., in 1760, viz: 
Ships and vessels 412—tonnage 320,104. 
Navy at the close of the American war in 1783, 
VIZ: 
Ships and other vessels 617—tonnage 500,781. 
British navy at the death of George IIL., in 1820, 
viz: 


Ships. Incom. Ordinary. Building. Total. 
Of the line, 14 113 22 149 
Under, 99 168 93 361 
Small vessels, 14 87 2 103 
127 368 117 613 
‘Total tonnage 605,527. 
Appropriation for the year - - £2,229,904 
Number of seamen and marines - 20,000 


British navy at the death of George IV,, in 1830, 
viz: 


Ships, &c. Incom. Ord. Bd’g. Total. Tons. 
Of the line, 14 75 18 107) 

Under ae ee . 

, 143 262 64 469 $544,416 
Small vessels, &c. § er ? 
Steamers, 7 4 1 12) 

164 B41 83588 
Estimated sum for 1830 - - £5,595,855 
Number of seamen and marines voted 
for the same period - - 29,000 


Navy at thedeath of William IV., in 1837, viz: 
Ships, &c. In com. Ord. Bd’g Total. Tons. 


Of the line, 23 59 14 96 > 452.495 
Under, &c. 163 219 43 425 5 452,492 
Steamers, 42 M1 1 54 15,270 
228 «62890 ssd5SS~—CO=d5 75) 467,765 

The gross estimate for 1837-"38 - £4,521,501 
Seamen and marines - - 30,200 


State of the British navy in October, 1840. 





Ships, &c. In com. Ord. Bd’g. Total. Tons, 

Of the line, 28 64 23. 106 

Under, and 2149 299 34 403 466,176 

Sinall vessels, § 

Steamers, 65 15 7 87 34,056 
Total - 242 289 64 595 500,232 
The gross estimate for the year - £5,659,051 
Seamen and marines - - 35,165 


Mr. C, said the gentleman from North Carolina 
had deduced arguments from the relation of the ap- 
propriation for the home squadron to the service of 
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the present year. The gentleman admitted that he 
voted for the home squadron bill—that bill pass- 
ed in August, 1841. In September the orders 
were given; and from that time to the present, 
the expenditures had been proceeding, for the chief 
part, during the five months of the present year. In 
fact, the appropriation for the home squadron was 
to be considered as an addition to the estimates of 
3841, and to the general appropriation bill of the 4th 
of March, 1841, and, like that appropriation, ran 
into the year 1842. It was an extra appropriation. 
Fj Did the gentlemen contend that this provision was 
i an improper one—that the home squadron ought 
not to exist? ‘That would be strange, since the bill 
passed the House with but eight votes against it. 


| 
| 


Abundant and satisfactory reasons were then assign- | 


ed for the enactment of that law, in the useful ser- 


’ vice which the home squadron might perform on the | 


Atlantic coast of the United States. In addition to 
which, the home squadron might eventually take 
the place of the West India squadron, and be em- 
ployed on the coast of the Gulf. In opposing the 


; present appropriation bill, on account of the home || 


Ff squadron appropriation, was it the design of the 


gentlemen, indirectly, to put an end to that squad- 
ron! For a great part of the vear [842 the expend- 
iture on that squadron became a part of the gene- 
ral expenditure of the year 1842, and was embraced 
in the general estimates. Did gentlemen mean to 
repeal the home squadron bill’ If so, he wished 


5 they would do it directly, and expressly; instead of 


doing it indirectly, by cutting down these estimates. 
If it was not that, in thus cutting down the aggre- 
’ gate service, gentlemen were not repealing the act 
; establishing a home squadron, the other alternative 
was, that, in order to maintain a home squadron, they 
would cripple the service by cutting down the or- 
dinary and regular appropriations. In either point 
of view, the argument was untenable and unjust 
towards the navy. 


The gentleman from New York {[Mr. McCievran] 


nine hundred thousand dollars at the end of 1841, 


& 
\ ; referred to the unexpended balance of two million 


as if it were an addition to the estimates of 1841, 
Certainly this was wrong. There was continual 
error in Congress as to these unexpended balances. 


priation remaining on hand in December, how 
could the Government have gone on since? Gen- 
tlemen reasoned as if it were now the Ist of January. 
In fact, the estimates were made for calendar years, 
dating from the Ist January ; but the appropriation 
not being made by Congress for months afterwards, 
the expenditures necessarily run into the succeeding 
years; there would be an unexpended balance at the 
. end of 1842, to be used in 1843, just as there was 

at the end of 1841, tobe usedin 1842. It was what 

the navy had been subsisting on from December last, 

and without which the department would have come 
a8 to adead stand. Of course, the balance of $3,000,000 
; at the end of 1841 was not to be considered in any 


. If there had been no such balance of the last appro- 
Ff 
Fs 
} 


% treasury . 


ce This want of correspondence between the year of 


; estimates and the year of expenditures was not only 
the source of confusion and continual error and 


eid debate in Congress, but it was attended with other 


very serious evils. One was, that members were 


priation bills must be hurried through; and in this 
way debate in the House was limited and abridged. 
i, Another serious evil consequent on it was in the 
Py case of the civil agents of Government. Appropria- 


to be in the treasury on the Ist of January, 1842; 
vet, in point of fact, the bill making the appropria- 
; tions did not pass until April or May, and thus all 
the clerks in the departments were compelled to 
; borrow money for their subsistence, in anticipation 
: of the passage of the appropriations. This was 
owing to the erroneous manner of commencing the 
) fiscal year; it ought to commence at such time as | 
/ the Hous® should have passed its appropriations, and 
before the expenditures of the year began ; then all 
e these difficulties would be avoided. 
Gentlemen asked if there was a prospect of war, 
He did not expect any war; and if this appropria- 


TE 


ce 
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| 
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on? . | 
respect as so much of additional means in the || 
| 
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uae f told that the treasury was exhausted; that the appro- } 
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| 

at 

tions of nearly ten millions for the civil service ought 1 
| 

} 
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tion could not be defended without raising a war 
panic, he should not defend it ; he justified it on its 
merits, and on what he believed to be the permanent 
interests of the country. All he desired was—what 
those permanent interests of the country require— 
that the navy should be maintained on its present 
footing and efficiency, and that such gradual increase 
should be made as to be commensurate with the 
increase in the wealth, population, and commerce of 
the United States. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. McCrecran} 
had offered the amendment reducing a number of 
officers on the plea of economy, and a desire to re- 
duce the expenditures of the navy. This was a 
new-born zeal on that side of the House. He did 
not remember that there had been among them any 
talk about reducing the number of officers, or the 
amount of expenditures, before the 34 of March, 
1841, when they were deprived of the control of 
the Government. 


The House, by the establishment of the home 
squadron, to which there were but eight dissenting 
votes, had decided that the appropriation last year 
for the navy was not enough; that it was insufficient 
to protect the maritime interests of the United States. 
That decision was right. It would be found that, 
instead of having too many vessels to look to our 
foreign commerce, we had too few. Without re- 
ferring to any allegations of an immediate belligerent 
necessity, he said that the peace policy of the United 
States demanded that the navy should be maintained 
on its present footing, both of personnel and materiel. 


Then, without adverting to the ordinary declam- 
atory topics—without discussing the gallantry and 
bravery of the navy—he would refer to one political 
relation of this question, of vast and unceasing 
importance. There were in the House many 
who had a perpetual dread of the augmentation of 
the power of the Executive, in face of the fact that 
there never was a period when the power of the 
Ixecutive was so little, and when there was so 
manifest a tendency on the part of the legislative 
department of the Government—he would not say to 
encroach upon, but to draw into its own hands, the 
functions which had heretofore been considered the 
functions of the Executive. In reference to this, 
and more especially to the fact that a great deal had 
been.said about appointments, there was a very ma- 
terial consideration relative to the navy of the United 
States. 


There were but two arms of permanent military 
service—the army and navy; this permanent distine- 
tion between which pervaded all time:—that if they 
were to augment the land force beyond the wants of 
the country, in that proportion they increased the 
power of the Executive, and enabled it to become 
dangerous in the hands of ambitious men; while no 
such danger could arise from the increase of the 
maritime force. This was a universal fact in the 
history of republics. Athens and Carthage in an- 
cient times, Venice and Genoa in the middle ages, 
and Holland in modern times, were examples. 
The army of the United States was capable of being 
employed anywhere and at any time. But the navy 
was on the ocean; and of its twelve thousand men, 
very few could vote; and they could not affect the 
liberties of the country, either in a military or civil 
sense. Hence it had been the policy of all repub- 
lics to curtail their land forces, and promote the pros- 
perity of their naval arm of defence. 


He appealed to gentlemen, therefore, for the fact 
that there was no cause for apprehension to the 
United States from the gradual augmentation of the 
navy ; and still less was there any cause of apprehen- 
sion to the liberties of the country from maintaining 
it on its present footing. On the contrary, if any 
arm of our service is to be increased, it was the navy, 
which, whilst it gave us military protection in war, 
was the safeguard of the commerce of all parts of 
the country in peace and in war; and whilst it per- 
formed all this important service in peace and in 
war, was, from its own nature, and from the genius 
of our institutions, incapable of encroaching on the 
liberties of the Union. 
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SPEECH OF MR. HUDSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the House of Representatives, July 8, 1842p 
livered in the Committee of the Whole on 
tariff bills. 
The tariff bills being undet consideration~— 

Mr. HUDSON addressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: From what I have seen of the spirit and 
per of the committee, and from what I know of the views a 
feelings of gentlemen on this floor, I am inclined to beliey, 
there is nota radical difference of opinion between ug ‘ 
satisfied that ifgentlemen couhl forget their preconceived o 
ions, and would sit down and candidly compare ages 
would find themse!ves much nearer together than they imagi 
Every man willallow that the treasury is empty; every tn 
will admit that we need revenue; and, whatever may be h 
party bias or speculative opinions, every man willacknowled 
that our revenue must come mainly, if not wholly, from ir 
posts. Nearly every member on this floor will admit that 
imposing duties, there should be discrimination for reveny 
and in some degree for protection. Every man, in imposis 
duties, would have some reference to the policy of the natig 
with which we are connected by commercial intercourse, 

I doubt whether there isa gentleman present who will 4 
sent from these views. Will any member on this floor rise 
his place an! say that, in the imposition of duties, he wou, 
have no regard to the interests of the people? Will any, 
maintain that the “general welfare,’ the very object for whict 
the Government was instituted, should be overlooked or gj 
regarded, in raising the means to support the Government} | 
any one entertains these opinions, and is willivg to Carry them 
out, let him speak: let him declare, in the presence of th 
House and of the nation, that he will nat discriminate betwee, 
luxuries and pecesearies,and that he has no disposition to pro, 
the laborers of this free Republic against the pauper labor 
the O}d World. 

Mr. Chairman, if we approach this subject like business men, 
our firstinquiry will be, what are the wants of the Governmen? 
The Secretary of the Treasury estimatesthe wants of the Gov. 
ernment for three years to come at $32 000.000 annually. The 
chairmen of the Commitiees of Ways and Means and of Many. 
factures assure us that it would not be safe to estimate the ne. 
Cessary amount of net revenue at less than $27,000,000 or g2:. 
000,000 for several years to come. In these estimates are jp, 
cluded several millions which will be required to tedeem 
treasury notes outstanding, and to pay the interest and redeem 
the principal of the loan required to pay the debts of the Jats 
Administration, and to supply the deficiency created in the 
treasury by the reductions which have taken place during the 
last year, by the operations of the compromise act, 

The Secretary estimates the importation at $107,000.06, 
from which he deducts $13 000,000 for the free articles: leaving 
ubout $94,000,000 of imports, on which to raise the necessary 
revenue. Without intending to gu into this part of the subject, 
which has been. fully exhibited by the chairman of Ways and 
Means, it is sufficient to say that, taking the Secretary’s own 
estimate, to raise $32,000,000 0n an-importation of $94,000,000 
would require an ad valorem duty of about 35 per cent. 

Now, sir, how shall the necessary amount be raised? F very 
gentleman will adimit the propriety of a free list. It would be 
folly to impose a duty upon specie, the importation of which 
amounts, in some years, to $15,000,000. Equally unwiee would 
it be to impose a duty on articles imported for the use ofthe 
United States, or for literary institutions and societies. The 
other free articles are generally those of absolute necessity, as 
drugs and medicines, or the 1aw materials necessary to our 
manufactures, Such a list has alWays existed; from the 
tion of the Constitution it has been the policy of the Govern: 
ment to admit such articles free of duty; nor am I aware that 
any gentleman who has examined the subjectis disposed toan- 
nihilate this free list. 

What duties, then, shall be imposed upon the $94 000,000 of 
dutiable articles? We have already seen that the duty, if it 
were levied upon every article, must be 35 per cent. But 
will every article bear this duty? Or would a sound policy 
dictate such an imposition? No; the same reasons which would 
dictate a free list, would require that a moderate rate of duty 
be imposed upon some articles. One class of articles is of such 
a character that they could be é¢asily smuggled, and a high 
duty would Jead to frauds upon the revenue; another classis 
consumed principally by the poor, who are little able to bear 
the burden of amy additional taxation. One article comes in 
competition with a domestic production, and another does not, 
one article is obtained from a country whose ports are open to 
our productions, while another comes from a country from 
whose ports our preducts are excluded. These considerations 
would dictate a different rate of duty. A horizontal duty ig as 
absurd in political economy, as an exact equality or uniformity 
innature. Noman can, lam persuaded, after reflecting fora 
single moment, maintain that every article, under all the variety 
of circumstances, should pay the same rate per cent. 

Weare required, then, by the dictates of propriety, of sound 
policy, of common sense, to discriminate in the inyposition of 
duties; and if some articles are brought below the averagerate, 
others must be carried above. But on what principles shall 
we discriminate? Before ] answer this question, I wish to in- 
quire, why raise a revenue atall? If itbe said that itis neces 
sary to support the Government, I say, then carry out the same 
principles in levying duties as those on which the Governmest 
is founded. As the Government was established “to provide 
for the common defence, and to promote the pa welfare,” 
we should have regard to those objects in the imposition of 
duties. Protect your industry against the pauper labor ofthe 
Old World; seek the welfare of your own country, aod not the 
prosperity of other nations, from those ports some of your own 
products are excluded. 

But we are told that a low rate of duty will produce more 
revenue. Without stopping here to show the fallacy of this 
position, I will simply remark, that this could be done only by 
increasing importations. Andisthis desirable? Have not ex: 
cessive importations been ove principal cause of our present 
pecnatery embarrassment? The gentleman from South Caro: 

ina {Mr. Pickens] the other day gave usa doleful account of 
the prostrate condition of the country—commerce and 
ture nearly destroyed—business, in all ite departments, embar- 
rasacd—individual eredit gone—States bankrupt, and the United 
Siates bonds hawked in the market. And does that gentleman 
suppose that individual or State credit would be improved, or 
foreign indebtedness be wiped out, by increased importathn 
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of foreign luxuries? Wiil new and iacreased debts relieve our | 
jacy embarrassments? Common prudence would sug- 
gest wus to curtar our expentitures—to diminish importa- | 
Ove argument in support of a tariff is, that it will tend 
diminish imporeations, and so check that pride and exirava- 
nce which now stalk Yorth at noonday. 
Bat, sir, we are tol! that the proposed rates of duty ere un- 
ably high. Has any gentleman shown, oi even atiempt- || 
ed wo show, thatuhe proposed rates will give move revenue than 
jg required, or more than was expended by the 
tion? Such an aitempt hasnot been made 


last Adminis- 
Sull gentle. 
men tell us that the duties in the bitls before us are enurmous. 
mous! They are not as hich as they were under the | 
administration of General Jackson; they are, on the principal 
articles, ro higher than they were during the administration of | 
r. Van Buren, Let us look ata few articles under his reign: | 
By the acts of 1832 and 1533, wooliens paid a duty of 50 per 
cent.ad valorem; and though the duiies on sugar, iron in its va: | 
rious forms, and cottons, Were mostly specific, they would not, | 
on an average, vary materially from the same rateof 50 per 
cent. Under the operation of the compromise act, the reduc- 
tion would bring duties on articles paying 50 per cent. down as | 
follows: 
From December 31, 1833, to December 31, 1835, to 47 per ct. | 
From x * 1835, to = ** 1837, to 44 per ct. | 





From . ** 1837, to es * 1839, to dl per ct. |] 
Froin “ ** 1539, to e 1841, to 38 per ct. |} 
Fro : * 1841, to June 


nm 
and after June 30, 1542, to 20 per ct. 
On!all articles paying a duty of 50 percent, the compromise 
act would take off 30 per cent. But of this large :eduction, 
only 12:30ths thereofcame off prior tothe first of January last | 
—leaving 18-30:hs of the whole reduction to fall upon the last | 
six months. j 
The four articles just mentioned, (viz: woollens, cotions, su- | 
ar, and iron in allits forms and varieties,) during the admin- | 
jatration of Mr. Van Buren, pid on an average 41 per ceat. at | 
| 
| 
j 
} 
' 


| 
30, 1542, iv 29 per ct. 
| 
} 


jeast—a rate of duty as high as is proposed inthe billof my co! 
jague; and from these four articles he received nearly two- 
thirds of his entirérevenue fram customs. J have taken the 
amount of these articles durivg his four years, and estimated 
therevenue derived from that source, and will present the re- 
sult to the House. 


Amount, Per cent. Revenue. 
Average of woolleus for four 


years ° ° $5,433,414 4i $2,227,699 
“ cottons ts 9,731,728 * 3,990,108 
“ sugar » 7,572,370 “ 3,104,671 
“ iron “ 9,773,914 * 4.019.354 |} 





Here we have an average annual revenue of $13,341,852, 
during Mr. Van Bureu’s Adiminisiration, arising from tour aru: 
cles; while the annual net revenue from customs, during the 
same period, amounted on an. average to only $19,623,. 
000. I: js true that the $13,341,000 was the gross rev- 
enue, and that from this sum s!:ould be deducted the expense 
of collection, and a drawback upon railroad iron and iefiied 
sugar. But, afier all, more than half of the net revenue arose 
from these four articles—articles which, by the compromise 


act, have come down to 20 per ceut., if we have any duties at | 


all. As gentlemen seem desirous of creating an impression 
that the duties in the bills before us are extravagantly high, I 
will select a few leading articles, and show the duties which 
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have existed under the tariffs of 1328, 1832, and the till of the 
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From this comparison of the three last tariffs, it will b> seen 
that the rate of duties which is prepared by the Committee on 

Nufactures is less than the duties under the tariffs of 1828 or 
1832. And it may be well to inquire, what were the resuurces 
of the past Administration? 

When Mr. Van Buren came into power, only two-tentha of 
the reduction provided for in the compromise act had taken 
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place, and the duties were then as high, and in some cases 
higher than they are in the proposed bilis; and Curing bis Ad 
ministration the public lands yielded a revenue of $5,500,000 
annually—a sum three times as large as they will yield for 
years to come, even if they were rewrnedto the treasury, 
which Thope may not be the case: yet, with all these advania 
ges, he spent during his Administration about eight millions 
anuelly more than the accruing revenue. 

[tappears, by the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that there was in the treasury a lerge sum on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1837, Av the extra session of that year, the fourth instal. 
mentdue to the States was, by an act of Congress, withheld 
from there; the bonds of the United States Bank were di-pos- 
ed of; and, after all, Mr. Van Buren left the country millions in 
debt 

Tue account, when s'ated. stands thus: 
Tn the treasury J:nuary 1, 1836 
Bouds of U.S. Bank . 

Interest and deposites . 

Debts due from banks and paid 
Fourth instalment to States, withheld 
Debt on the 3d of March, 1841, say 


$6,670,000 
S.21T 000 
533.000 
380,000 
9,367 OOO 
7,000,000 


Toial 32 1617 000 





Here we have a grand total of $32,000,000 of revenue falling 
within Mr. Van Buren’s Administration, which arose from other 
than the ordinary sources; so that the last Administration, 
with a tariff about as high as the one now proposed, ex- 


pended annually $8,000,000 more than the ordinary tev- 
enue. And in this statement we make no account of the 
other. debts which he left to the present administration— 


such as pay for services in the Florida war; arreatages in the 
Post Office Department, for which provision was made at the 
extra session; nor do M@@etake into the account the numerous 
private claims which were unjustly deferred, for some of which 
provision has already been made. We do. not mention this by 
way of complaint, so much as to show. gentlemen that their 
taunts of extravagance and a high ‘tariff are altogether mis 
placed. The tariff approved by General J ickson was in many 
paruiculars much higher than in the bill before us; and, even 
during the administration of Mr. Van Buren, the duties on 
many articles were not so low as they are in the bill reported 
by my colleague. 

But, Mr. Chairman, after all the complaints against protee- 
tion, | find that each genUeman isin favor of having his own 
staple protected, 

The gentlemen from the cotton-growing region who have 
addressed the committee are in favor of lowduties. And why 
is this? They are alarmed Jest our imports should be dimin 
ished, and thereby reduce the export of cotton. They main- 
tain that any restriction upon commerce operates direcily 
against their interest; and hence they ask us to give free trade. 
And what is this but protection in another form? But the 
gentieman from Virginia (Mr. Huparp] is suli more direct. 
He is not only opposed to protection as impolitic afd unjus', 
but 2s unconstitutional; and yet that gentleman comes out 
directly and asks us to protect his favorite staple—tubacco, 
He has told us that he doubted the propriety of countervailing 
duties, and thought the subject should be made a mater of 
negotiation! If preection by statute is unconstitutional, I 
would ask that gentleman to inform us by what authority our 
Government can enter in‘o negotiation to obtain the same ead. 

If L understand the furce of the remarks which have been 
made, most of the gentlemen who incline to the doctrine of free 
trade admit the propriety of countervailing duties to a certain 
extent. If Great Britain shouid prohibit the tobacco, or cotton, 
or rice of the South, they would come forward, and, with one 
voice, demand that the Government should interpose, and, by 
treaty or retaliatory duties, obtain redress. » This, I venture to 
say. they would demand; and their demand would be just; and 
those who are now so sensitive on this subject of provection, 
would come up like men, like Americans, and vindica‘e the 
rightsof our Southern brethren. 

But, Mr. Chairman,-this is yielding the whole ground. They 
would lay countervailing duties to promote the interests of the 
planting States; they would contend that they ought to be 
placed on an equality with the foreign produce of the same arti 
cle. The principle involved in countervailing duties fs all that 
the friends of protection ask. We only ask that there may be 
a fair competition between our own and foreign labor. And it 
maiters not from what cause this inequality arises—whether 
from a single act of foreign legislation, or from their general 
policy—if a fair competition is destroyed, it is the duty of our 
Government to throw her protecting shield around her citizens, 
and prevent their being driven from their workshops or their 
plantations by the degraded labor of foreizn countres. Ifthe 
manufacturers of Great Britain can destroy the manufactures of 
this country, I care not whether it arises from an order in 
Council or an act of Parliament— whether this state of things 
was brought about by one law or by fifty—whether the policy 

was introduced last year or last century: the effect upon our 
own Citizens is the aime, and the duty of our Government is in 
no degree altered. The advantages which the foreign manu- 
facturer has over our own arise, in a great degree, from causes 
which, if they are not produced by any one act of legislation, 
grow out of the general policy which their Governments have 
adopted. For example: Great Britain pays a bounty upon the 
glass which is sent to this country. This gives the British 
manufacturer an advantage over our own, Those who are 
engaged in this species of manufacture find themselves under- 
sold at their own doors. This competition, whith is so 
ruinous to the glass manufacturer in this country, arises, 
in this case, partly from the direct action of the Brit- 
ish Government. But there are other causes—such as the 
low rate of interest, adense population, and the reduced price 
of wages, which give the foreign manufacturer a decided ad- 
vaniage over ourown. The cheapness of capital and of labor 
gives the foreigner his principal advantage; and we have the 
same right to come in, and by legislation counteract the in- 
fluence of these causes, as we have to pass countervailing 
duties in any other case. 

Let the advocates for countervailing duties show ua the dif. 
ference in principle between protecting our citizens against a 
single law of a foreign nation, and that low price of wagrs 
which grows out of their general policy or local condition. In 
the one case, they ask the interference of the Government; they 
complain that they aie injured—that everything like fair com 
petition is destroyed. But no statute can be more ruinous to 
fair competition than the low price of money and labor in 
foreign countries; and, if this is not produced by any one 
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statute, it is, in a great degree, produced by a policy which te 
cherished by their Government, While the interest of money 
is SY per cent. less in Earope than it 8 in this country, and 
wags are 400 per cent. less, Our manpufaciurers muet either 
give up their businesa, or reduce the price of heir labor: re. 
Do gentlemen desire either? Dothey wish to see the millions 
tf capiial now vested in manufactures utterly destroyed? Do 
ley desire the gloouny epectacle of deserted villages, and of 
wide-spread ruin and bankruptcy? Do the vgriculiuriste wish 

ee their home market destroyed, and (housands of the cen: 
sumers 0! their products become producers, and eo ruin their 
prices} Or do gentlemen desire to see the price of labor so 
reduced that that meritorious class of our citizens ehall be 
brought down to the low standard of Eoropean paupers? Un- 
less gentlemen desire to see the manufacturers of the country 
ruined, or the honest laborer deprived of the common comforts 
of life, they must be willing so to discriminate in the impoai- 
tion of duties, as to give tothe laborer his just reward, aud to 
sustain his employer, so that hisemployment may be sure and 
constant. 

The reduced price of labor on the Eastern continent is the 
great cause why foreign fabrics can be soll in our market lower 
than ourown. I have examined two volumes o! the reports of 
the commissioners appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the hand-loom weavers, made to the Britieh Parliamentin 1840. 
From these valuable documents it appears that this class of la- 
borers, both in Great Britain and on the continent, ts in a most 
deplorable condition. I will gave a brief statement of their 
condiuon, as gathered from these reports: 


Averuge prices per week of the hand loom weavers in Europe, 
including the weavers of silk, cotton, linen, woollen, §c., 
in all their varieties, exclusive of board, ren!, fuel, lighta, 


fe. 

Great Britain . ° - Rs. Od. per week 
France . - . - 7s. Od Pa 
Switzerland : . . fe. 7d ™ 
Belgium . . . - fis, Od. “ 
Austria . . . ° Rs. Od ee 
Saxony : - - : 2s, Od . 


These are the average prices for men employed in weaving. 
Some of the silk weavers employed on velvets and tigured pat 
terns earn from ¥2%. to 17s. per week; but it was given in evi 
dence before the commissioners, that this species of weaving re- 
quired more light, and consequently subjected ‘the weay- 
ers to hicher rents; go that their net earnings were po mofe 
than those of weavers employed on other fabrics. Mate weavers 
in the United Kingdom earn, on an average, not more than 8a., 
and females from 30 to 80 per cent. lese. 

The following statements and facts, taken from the reports of 
the commissioners, will show the deplorable state to which the 
weavers and their families are reduced. In relation to the 
county of Somerset, the commissioner has given vartous tabu- 
lar statements, showing, with great minufenees, (he pecuniary 
condition of this class of laborers, 

Ove table presents the condition of 149 families, containing 721 
persons, and shows that, after deducting the sume paid for rent, 
fuel, soap, and candles, there would remain of thetr earnings, 
for food and clothing, only la. 54d. per week fo cach person. 
Another table of LL families, consisting of 58 persons, shows that 
the entire income to each family amounts, on an average, to only 
ks. 5d. per week, toeach person Is, 6d, per week; and that of 
this sum, after paying for rent, fuel, &e., there remaina for food 
and clothing only 1144. per head per week. Another table of 37 
families. of 198 persons, shows that, after deducting the sume 
paid‘for lights, soap, fuel, rent, and rates, there is ieft for food 
and clothing for each person, la, 3d. per week. Another table 
shows that 36 families, of 18! persons, have, afier dedticting the 

ums paid for rents, ra‘es, lights, soap, and tuel, only bs. 2d, per 
head per week left to supply them with everything they have to 
eat, drink, and wear. Another table of 38 families, consisting of 
176 persons, presents the same result of ls. 2d. per week, left for 
the food ant clothing of each person. Another of 36 families, of 
217 persons, leaves ls. dd. per week to supply each person with 
food and clothing. 

These tables are al! taken from the different parishes or vil. 
lages ofa single coun y; and it does not appear that wages are 
materially lower here than in other parts of Great Britain. 

Let American labor be thus degraded—let families of four or 
five persons be brought down in their pecuniary resources to 7a. 
or 8s. per week—let each person be reduced to the necessity of 
supplying his only food and clothing from the miserable pittance 
of LI}, or even 1s, 4d. a week, while flour, @s in England, is 
selling for $8 60 per barrel; and what would be the sentiment of 
every working-man inthe land? Let them be brought to this 
deplorable condition by the blindness or obstinacy of their own 
Government, and that Government would be of shout dura- 
tion 

One witness called before the commissioner says; 


“Children of seven years oid can begin to turn the wheej te 
spin flax, which is very hard work; and they are kept at work 
from five in the morning till nine at night. I might notice the 
number of weak and crooked-legged children in town—an evil 
which is attributable to this sort of work.” 


A manufacturer testifies that— 


‘Their dwellings, their clothing, and that of their children, 
evince great misery. There is ofien great distress among 
them. They are generally sober, industrious, steady men; but, 
with the best intentions, at the present wages, they cannot get a 
living. Many weavers are obliged to apply to the parish for 
assistance.’’ 


Mr. Otway, the commissioner who examined into the condi- 
tion of the weavers in Ireland, gives us a gloomy picture of 
their condition. He says: 


“Thecabinsthat the weavers live and work in are fearful 
specimens of what habit will enable human beiugs to‘endure. 
The weavers are obliged to pay os high rent for these dens ag 
they ought to get comfortable cabins for. The landlords charge 
£3 per annum for any cabin having room for two loome—eug- 
taining only ‘wo small rooma, and sometimes only one.” 


Again, he says: 


“Nothing can equal the distress of the poor cotton-weavers, 
{ never witnessed greater misery than in heir cabins and made 
of living. Few, however, remain at the trade, except old and 
infirm persons, and a few young boys, whom the poor parenta 
try to keep atthe loom, in order to prevent absolute descitu- 
tion.’ “The houses of some of the igwer classes of weavers 
are in the moet wretched state, with only a little straw and g 
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ctiverlet fot a bed; plenty of children, but scarcely a chair to 
sk down upon. Inthe neighborhood of Bulkington, &c., the 
neal condition of anumber of journeyhand families is that of 
the gréatest dirt and misery—sometimes with no bedsteade, but 
beds of wrappers staffed with etraw, and without any linen to 
them. Sometimes the beds consist merely of chaff, held to- 
wether with bricks, and covered with a wrapper. Their food in 
these instances consists chiefly of bread and butter, potatoes, 
and a little tea, with occasionally a few poor scraps of bacon. 
Rudeness and misery seem to be the inevitable condition of 
this claes of laborers; and even many of the undertakers live 
in the greatest necessity, especially those burdened with large 
families.” 


Erasmus Chariton, a police sergeant, testified that, of his own 
personal knowledge— 


“The weavers are much distressed. They are wretchedly off 
10 bedding. Has seen many cases where the man and his wife, 
and as many as seven children, have slept on straw laid on the 
floor, with only a torn quilt to cover them. Sometimes he has 
had occasion to search the houses of some of the weavers on 
suspicion of stealing yarn, and has witnessed very distressing 
cases —children crying for food, and the parents having neither 
food nor money in the house, nor work to obtain any. Does not 
think that, in one family out of ten, the children or adults can 
attend church, in consequence of their ragged condition. Has 
frequently dropped in at meal times, and found them eating po- 
tatocs, with a bit of suet.’ 


Another witness says: 


“A poor weaver, living within 50 yards of me, isa case of 
great distress. Last Sunday he came to witness’s house, and 
stated that he had had a poor Sunday, not having a potatoe, or 
even a bit of bread in his house. The weaver had a wife near 
confinement, and three children.” 


Another witness testifies that 


“The wife of a weaver had a child at the breast; and she de- 
clared to him, at 5 or 60’clock, p. m., that she had had no food 
for the whole day, and that ehe had three children. There was 
not a table or piece of forniturein the room. Everything was 
wold. He fusther states that he has no doubt that many of the 
weavers and their children, especially young children, die from 
disease brought on by want of proper nourishment. He further 
states that these men are industrious and sober, and would wil- 
lingly work if they had it to do.” 


The comuissioner declares that— 


“The master of a poor house was regretting that the nature 
of the food, (gruei,) ils ecantiness, or some other cause, pro- 
duced great mortality in the work-house; but as for the poor 
weavers, he verily believed that their children brought to the 
work-house, in some instances died of repletion. They had 
been previously brought so low, that the work house allowance 
was too good for them.”’ 


With such facts before us, we can sympathize with a respect- 
able weaver, who testified before the commissioner as ful- 
lows 


“Question, Have you any children?” 

“Answer. No: I had two, but they are both dead, thanks be 
to God!” 

“Question. Do you express satisfaction atthe death of your 
children?” 

“answer. I do. I thank God for it. I am relieved from 
the burden of maintaining them, and they, poor dear creatures, 
are relieved from the troubles of this mortal life.” 


Comment upon such evidence would be outof place. When 
poverty and wretchedness press so heavily upon parente that 
they rejoice at the death of their own children, their state 
must be painful indeed ' 

Nor is the condition of the laborers on the continent any 
more favorable. Mr. Keyser,the commissioner charged with the 
inquiry, represents the laborers in the same employment in 
Germany, &c. as in the most deplorable condition. He de- 
scribes a family near Berlin as follows: 


“A man, his wife, two sons, and a journeyman, live in a 
room 17 feet by 14; in which are two Jooms. The must all 
work hard to earn the aggregate sum of 9s. per week; and of 
this sum one-third is required for rent and taxes. In the 
morning, they have each a cup of bad coffee andacake, such 
as is generally bought in Berlin for about a farthing; for dinner, 
grots,jor meal-porriige, or potatoes, with occasionally a her- 
ring ora little lard; in the evening, a slice of black bread and 
butter, with which they drink nothing but water. On Sunday, 
they have sometimes a small quantity of bacon or other meat.”’ 


Again, he says: 


“It isto be observed thatthe very low rate of wages is not 
only in proportien to the cheapness of provisions, but more 
parucularly occasioned by the véry limited wants of the work- 
ing weavers. Even the article of bread (in that country s0 
very cheap) ts still beyond the reach of these poor people, who 
eubsist almost entirely upon potatoes.’ 


A witness from Piague says: 


“Our weavers are in that state, that, ifeach family had nota 
bit of land on which to grow potatoes for their food, and were 
they not to steal their fuel as they wantit, from the forests with 
which the country abounds, they would almost starve on the 
wages theyearn. By working very hard, a weaver may get 
about 2s. per week. These people are nowin want of work, 
and in great distress, occasioned by the large stock of goods in 
the hands of manufacturers and cotton printers. They seldom 
eat bread, but only potatees, which they cultivate themaelves.”’ 


Such ws the picture of laborers upon the continent of Europe, 
and in the boasted land of liberty—Great Britain! The condi- 
tion of European laborers must be obvious when we consider 
that the prices given to men amount to only 10d. per day, with- 
out board, for a species of labor which requires skill and mus- 
cular power, and must generally be carried on in cities or large 
Villages, where rents are high and provisions dear. The hours 
the laborers are employed, are in many cases sufficient to break 
down the strongest conatitation. Some weavers in Ireland and 
Germany, more especially, work from fourteen to eighteen 
hours per day; and another evil still greater, because more op- 
pressive upon the mass, is, that work cannot alwaye be ob- 
tained; and hence the hands are thrown out of employ. Many 
families, in fact, ate compelled, as we have seen, to depend upon 
from lid. to ls. 4d. per week per head for food and clothing— 
about half the eum which, as appears from the same docu- 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. Hudson. 


ments, is required in Great Britain to support her prieoners in 
prison' Some of these laborers are in fact paupers hired out 
by the parish, that they may be able in some degree to earn 
their living. ‘This is the character and condition of the labor 
with which our own comes in competition. And the question 
is, whether we shall stand idle and see our mechanics and arti- 
sans driven frum their work-shops by the half-starved millions 
of the Old World? 

Do the free-trade men on this floor wish to see American la- 
bor brought down to this low condition of poverty and wretch- 
edness? Dothe Democra's here in our midst, who profess to be 
the exclusive friends of the poor and laboring classes, desire to 
see the independent laborers—the freemen of the land—reduced 
to a vegetable diet, and to all the evils attendant upon the most 
squalid poverty? As they have manifested so much sympathy 
for the oppressed foreigners in the State of Rhode Island, who 
are deprived of the right of deciding the fate of the institutions 
of a country in which they were not bora, and which they re- 
fuse to adopt as their own;—I say, as they have manifested so 
much sympathy for these disturbers of the public peace and 
traitors to our Common country, it wasto be hoped that they 
would manifesta little feeling in behalf of the laboring men of 
our own country, and not be willing to see them brought 
to an allowance of eight shillings per week, to supply all 
their wants. If they are desirous of seeing wages reduced, 
that they may purchase the product of labor ata lower rate, 
and thereby live themselves upon the hard earnings of the 
poor, let it be known. If this is their doctrine, let them pro- 
claim it now upon this floor, and I will engage that this will be 
the last Congress in which they will ever make the proclama- 
tion. And it is, I confess, with regret that I find the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. HaBpersHam] contending, as he does in his 
minority report, that wages should be so reduced that the hardy 
and industrious laborer shall receive but fifteen dollarsa month, 
and board himself. The wealth of a nation 1s in its labor; and 
there can be no surer test of the prosperity of a people than the 
price which the laborer can command. One argument—and, 
in fact, the great argument—with me, in favor of a tariff, is 
drawn from the encouragement it offers to domestic industry. 

I wish to see the manufacturers prosper; I wish to see invest- 
ments which have been made in this branch of national indus- 
try yielding a fair returnto the enterprising citizens who have 
embarked their capital therein. But I confess that this is not 
the greatest object of my desire. No, sir; I desire, above all 
things, to see the honest laborer, whose only capita! is in his own 
sinews, thrive and prosper. 1 wish to see his labor so rewarded 
that comfort and plenty may be seen in his habitation, and 
that he may have the means of educating his children, and train- 
ing them up for usefulness 

But it is sometimes said that, if, manufactures produce so 
much wretchedness as is found in Great Britain, this is a good 
reason why we should not encourage them in this country. But 
nothing can be more unfounded than this objection. Manuiac- 
turing does not produce this poverty and suffering; they arise 
from a crowded population, and exist in spite of manufactures. 
Manufactures give employment to thousands who could not 
otherwise be employed at all. Blot out the numerous manu- 
faciories from Great Britain, and thousands who now find em- 
ploy and obtain a comfortable living would be thrown out of 
all business, and consequently would starve. Manufactures, 
instead of being the cause of low wages afd poverty, are, in 
fact, the effect of poverty and low wages. Thousands are 
driven into manufactories because they can find no other em- 
ployment. Itis, then, a great blessing to the people in England 
that manufactories do exist. 

But, whatever might be the case in Great Britain, no evil can 
be apprehended from manufactures in our own country. Even 
in the manufacturing districts we have large quantities of nn- 
cultivated land; and then there is that unbounded world of the 
West, which is capable of supporting untold millions. So long 
as we have vacant lands, there is nothing to fear from manufac- 
tures. And with what propriety can those who oppose manu- 
factures make this charge? They professto be great friends of 
commerce. But does not every person know that, in all our 
great marts of commerce, the population is more dense than in 
our manufacturing villages? And if gentlemen have such 
holy horror of a crowded population, how can they rejoice at 
the increase of our commerce, which tends directly to build up 
thickly settled places? 

But the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. KENNEDY] is fearful 
that the morals of the people will be corrupted, and their health 
impaired, by manufacturing establishments. I have neither the 
time nor the inclination to go at any length into this part of the 
subject. I will simply say, that in New England our manufac- 
turing population is as intelligent and as moral as. the portion 
engaged in agriculture; and whether the moral atmosphere of 
New England is as pure as that of the South and West, I will 
leave to that gentleman to decide. I bring no accusation against 
his constituents—I desire none in return. 

But gentlemen tell us that they wish to be left free to buy 
where they can buy cheapest, and to sell where they can obtain 
the highest price. This dectrine at first blush appears very 
plausible, but it is far from being sound. Let us test it by 
an example. In time of war a citizen might buy cheapest 
of the enemy, and in return dispose of his own products to 
them at the best prices. But, sir, would this be allowed? 
Would the plea that this is the “largest liberty” avail in such a 
case? It might be for the interest of some individual to enjoy 
this free trade in time of war; but the man who should attempt 
to carry it on would be restrained for purposes of state. He 
would be informed that his interest and that of the public were 
at variance, and that his claim must yield to theirs. The same 
principle holds good in time of peace. It may be for the inter- 
est of an individual, in time of peace, to smuggle goods; but, 
as his interest is adverse to that of the public, the one must 
yield to the many. There may be great national interests, in 
peace as well as in war, which demand certain restrictions up- 
on trade Discriminating duties are necessary to sustain the 
great interests of the country, and the public good is promoted 
by their importation. It is with a nation as it is with an indi- 
vidual: the market where we can buy cheapest is not always 
the best, even in a pecuniary point of view. It may be good 
policy in an individual to buy in the dearest market; it may be 
nearest at hand, or it may be the best market in which to sel! 
his products. The cheapest market for purchase may require 
specie payment, while a dearer market may receive other com- 
modities in return. The doctrine that we should at all times 
purchase in the cheapest market is far from being a sound prin- 
ciple in political economy. 

he cotton manufacturers at the North might purchase their 
cotton in India—as they undoubtedly would, in some degree, if 
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the duty on that article should be taken off—and they might 
find 11 profitable for themselves, especially as they could buy 
cheaper, and at the same time open, to some extent, a new 
market for their fabrics; but, as this would impair the home 
market for the cotton grower at the South, the injury inflicted 
upon the planting States would be greater than the benefit ob. 
tained by the Northern manufacturer. For reasons of state, a 
preference should be given to domesiic cottou. The Northern 
manufacturer who consumes one hundred bales of cotton grown 
in this country, not only gives employ indirectly to these who 
labor to produce that article, but he on employ to those who 
raise the meat and the grain which the laborer consumes while 
raising the cotton; whereas the manufacturer who consumes 
one hundred bales of cotton raised in India, encourages foreign 
instead of domestic industry. In the former case, all the profits 
of the entire business are kept in the country, while in the latter 
half of the profits accrue to foreigners. The same remarks 
may be made upon manufactured articles. He that patronizes 
the home manufacture, encourages home indusiry, and creates 
a home market. Our friends in Tennessee, for exam. 
ple, by wearing American cottons, even if they cost them 
a trifle more than the foreign fabric, would thereby pro. 
mote not only the interest of the country, but their owg 
pecuniary interest. By patronizing the domestic manufacture, 
they not only prevent a greater competition in the production of 
their great staples, but, by sustaining the manufacturer, they 
increase the demand for their own products. The Southern 
planter while growing the cotten, and the Northern mauufac- 
turer while converting it into cloth, are both living upon the 
corn and wheat of Tennessee; or (which is practically the same 
thing) on the corn and wheat of some other State which comes 
into direct competition with theirown. Butif they wear the 
fabrics of British looms, made of cotton grown in India, they 
jose all these advantages. The interest of the country and the 
ultimate interest of the individual, then, would be promoted 
by the purchase of the domestic fabric. If the first cost were 
higher, the incidental advatages which would result from such 
a policy would more than balance the difference in price. Is 
it not 80? Does not every practical man see that thisis the natu. 
ral tendency. the certain result? 

The idea that we must purchase abroad rather than manufac. 
ture at home, isa dangerous one; and, whenever it is generally 
adopted by a people, their home industry will decline. There 
may be articles not suited to the climate, or pursuits not adapted 
to the condition of a nation. In such cases, they must look to 
foreign countries; and, if they can raise some other articles 
which they can give in exchange for foreign products, it would 
be wise to sell and purchase abroad. But if this exchange can 
be carried on between the different parts of our own country, 
where the business cannot be disturbed by foreign legisla. 
tion, it is the dictate of wisdom and of prudence to seek 
supplies at home, and thus be independentof foreign nations, 
If we adopt’the policy that we will procure everything abroad, 
because it can be obtained cheaper, we shall, in a short time, 
find our own industry paralyzed, and our means so reduced that 
even cheap articles will be beyond our reach. Ask the indus- 
trious mechanics or the hard-working farmers in the country— 
those whose means are limited, and who are compelled to hus- 
band their resources; and they will tell you the advantages of 
exchanging their Jabor for the articles they purchase—“of get. 
ting things in their own line,” as their phrase is. Let this 
maxim be adopted, and it will be found much safer than that 
expressed in the more elegant phrase “of purchasing in the 
cheapest market.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, no one can examine the foreign tariffs with. 
out perceiving that every nation with which we hold commer- 
cial intercourse has reference, in the imposition of duties, to 
its own interest or supposed interest. They all discriminate, 
to favor their own labor and their own products. This is the 
uniform policy of the nations with which we have commercial 
intercourse; and of thia we have no reason to complain; they do 
nothing but what they have a legal right todo. But while this 
policy, adopted by foreign nations, gives us no legal ground of 
complaint against them, it calls upon us to defend our own 
citizens against the effects of their measures, by imposing dis- 
criminating and countervailing duties. But there is danger in 
carrying countervailing duties too far. The countervailing 
principle should go into every tariff law. But there are serious 
objections in my mind to a direct countervailing statute. 
If you pass a law imposing a high duty, conditioned that 
it shall be repealed or modified when tbe foreign nation, 
against which it is designed to operate, shall modify her 
laws, you virtually put some of your great interests into 
the hands of foreign Governments. Suppose you pase a 
law imposing 80 per cent. upon woollens brought into the 
country from Great Britain, with a proviso that one half of it 
shall be taken off when she shall repeal her corn laws: in the 
first place, she might retaliate upon us, and exclude our grain 
altogether. Instead, therefore, of forcing open her ports to our 
wheat and flour, we should be completely defeated; we should 
not only gain nothing, butshould lose what little of market we 
now enjoy in thatisland. 

But thisis not all. It would producea premature growth of 
woollen manufactures in our country. Encouraged by this 
enormous protection, our citizens would rush blindfold intoa 
business which a great skill, and consequently a grad- 
ual growth. While our factories were going up, England 
might remain inflexible; but, when they were completed and 
in operation, she might, for the very purpose of ruining theee 
establishments, repeal, for a limited time, the corn law, and 
thus compel us to violate our faith with her, or to inflict ruin 
upon our own citizens. A countervailing law ofthis character 
strikes me, I confess, as a dangerous experiment. Matters of 
this sort had better be left to negotiation, or the end be sough: 
by general policy, rather than by an express and direct enact- 
ment. 

As the subject of the British corn laws has more than once 
been presented for our consideration, I propose to give this 
subject a passing notice. I believe that some gentlemen in the 
erain-growing States have deceived themselves upon this sub- 
ject. My friend from Maryland, (Mr. Jonnson,]} at at early 
part of the session, presented this subject to us with h‘s usual 
eloquence, and called upon the grain-growing States to seize 
the prize now withintheir reach. He spoke as though the re- 
peal of the corn laws would enable the United States to sup- 
ply the whole demand of the English matket, But, from all 
the examination I have been able to make on the su Tam 
inclined to believe that a repeal of these laws would operate 
against the interest of the grain-growing States.. These laws 
_ illustrate the policy of Great Britain; es show that she is re- 

solved to guard all her great interests; they remind us that 
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ee should protect our Own citizens. But I confess that 1 do not 
relieve that their repeal Wouid give us the market of England. 
By ao inquiry into the pricesof wlieat and flour in the United 
giaies, aud on the Baltic and other ports of the continent, it 
ems to me morally ceriain that we could not compete suc- 
vegsfully with the continent. 


July 


Te following are the average wholesale prices of 
four and wheat from 1831 to 1840 inclusive, taken 
from the prices current al Pailadelphia, New York, 
ani Boston, and from the entries at the custom- 
houses; also the prices on the continent of Europe, 
taken from the invoice prices at the custom-houses 
and from other authentic tables. 





| ; ve 
| American prices. | European prices, 
Years. | eiiarenieedeiens 
Flour. Wheat | Fiour. Wheat. 
‘ | 
1831 | $0 80 $118 | $5 50 $1 10 
1eg2 5 88 115 | 1 90 98 
1833 | 5 RZ 113 5 Oo , op 
1e3t | 5 36 L 08 195 99 
5835 5 89 119 | 115 83 
1836 7 8 1 44 1 20 4 
1837 9 62 | L883 5 25 1 Uo 
1835 7 93 1 54 1 70 o4 
1839 6 $2 1 42 5 35 L 07 
1840 j 5 43 | 110 | 5 35 1 07 
Average. | 665 | 1 30 | 1 93 0 


Besides this genera} result of European prices, | will give the 
average prices Of wheat at certain ports or marts of trade on 
the Eastern continent for five consecutive years 


llamburg . . . ; - 79 cen's 
Amsterdam - . ° 5 2 * 
Dantzic . ; _97 « 
In the ports of Prussia g p . m « 
On the Black seas - ° z ree 


Wheat imported into Great Britain in 1831. 


It appears by published tables that there were imported into 


Great Britain trom foreign Countries, in 1831 3,451 809 qra. 
From Russias - ; ¢ z 937.300 * 
From the United States 7 . 183.100 © 
From Prussia - . ‘ 7 . 481.990 * 
From Germany ° : - 395,600 


From all other countries : 1,148. 900 “ 


Iwill be seen, by theabove siatement, that the United States, 
in 1831, supplied only 11 per cent. of the importations into 
Great Britain; that Russia supplied twice as much as the 
United States, and that Prussia and Germany each nearly as 
wuch. 

Kalso appears, by the tables in McCulloch, that, for twenty- 
five years tu succession, Prussia bas supplied England on an 
average nearly three tines as much as our own country; that 
Russia, the Netherlands, and Germany, have each supplied 
twice as much; and that, during that whole period, the United 
Siates have furnished only about 4 per cent. of her foreign 
supply. 

With these facts before us, Ut is preposterous to suppose that 
we could compete with the continent in supplying Great 
Britain with breadsiuffsMi her corn laws were repealed. The 
English merchants are now in the constant habit of sending 
their ships in ballast to Hamburg, to take in breadstuffs for 
Newfoundland and Brazil. 

When we consider the low price of Jabor on the continent, 
the ease and cheapness with which graia can be transported 
from the Baltic into England, it seems to me that nothing can 
be mure idie than to suppose that we could supply the English 
market. But these laws will not be repealed: they may be 
nddified in some trifling degree, but they will not be annulled, 
in fact, these laws, as they at present exist, operate in favor 
ofour grain growing States, rather than otherwise. As Eng- 
land receives breadsiutls from her colonies almost free of duty, 
there isa large aod important Wade now carried on through 
Canada, whereby the American wheatand flour find their way 
ino Great Britain on more favorable terms than the grain 
fom the continent. Repeal the corm Jaws, and this trade 
would be cutoff Nor is this trade, in effect, confined to the 
Siates bordering upon Canada. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Michigan, can senda part of their supply to that 
market; and all that is taken off in that direction reduces the 
juantity in our market, and so tends to raise the price in all 
the other grain-growing States, This trade would be destroyed 
bya repeal of the English corn laws. And the repeal would 
operate upon the grain-growing States in another respect: it 
would reduce the price of living, and of course of labor, in 
England; and so enable her to manufacture cheaper, and thereby 
prostrate our Own manufactures. Atpresent, the grain-grow- 
ing States find their best and surest market among our manu- 
facturers at the East. But let the price of living and of labor 
be reduced in England, and our domestic manulactures would 
decline, and the grain-growing States would suffer in their 
home matket. Thus would the grain-growing interest be in- 
jured rather than benefited by a repeal of the English corn 
laws, 

But gentlemen tell us that a tariff is a tax upon the labor of 
the country. The gentleman from Indiana (Mr, Kennepy] 
says that itisa tax upon the farmers, and that the advocates 
of a protective tariff belong (0 some great manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Whatever may be the case with others, I can say 
for myself that I haveno connexion with any species of manu- 
factures. I donot own one dollar of manufactuiing capital, 
My sympathies are altogether with ihe cultivators of the soil. 
Among them | was born—to the business of agriculture I was 
brought up. This hand has wielded every implement of bus- 
bandiy. 1 know what it is to eat bread in the sweat of my brow, 
I know whatit is to endure the labor of the field, exposed to 
the rays of a scorching sun, or the chilling blasts of a New 
England climate. The district which I have the honor to rep- 
iesent is an agricultural district; and, though we have some 
Manufactures among us, the proportion which this business 
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bears to agriculiure is comparatively small. I advocate a pro- 
tective tariff because I believe that it will promote the interest 
of agriculture, and particularly because | believe that it will 
Improve the condition of the poor laborer, who depends upop 
his daily earnings for the support of himseif and family. By 
encouraging manufactures and the mechanic arts, you create a 
demand for iabor, and soenhance the price. Wages, like every 
thing else, depend upon the laws of demand and supply. When 
manufactures flourtsh, there will be a demand for labor; and it 
is then that the poor man receives the greatest reward for his 
ton; itis then that his lmcome is the greatest, and his labor 
brings him the most abundant return. Many of our hardy la- 
borers have no property but their ability to toil; their physical 
frame is their only productive capital. Now, if you protect 
the tidustry of the country, and so enable the poor man to earn 
alarger suo), you practically add to his productive capital, or, 
which ts the same thing, render his present capital more pro- 
ductive. Ifthe laborer, by the impulse given to industry, 
is enabled to earn thirty dollars in a year mere than he could 
have earned wi hout this sumulus, you actually, for the time 
being, confer upon him a- great a blessing as though you 
deposited $500 for his ben fit, and secured the interest to his 
use The laboting man, more than any other, bas an interest 
in thia protective policy. The system is designed to protect 
labor, and to secure to the industrious their reward. I advo- 
cate thissystem, not because it will benefit the capitalist, but 
because it will confer a blessing upon the laborer. The capi- 
talist has no interest in protection. His tens of thousands will 
yield him a better return when labor is depressed, and every 
article which be Wishes to purchase is reduced in price. The 
rich capitalist, Whe secks nothing but gain, covets what are 
generally denominated hard umes; but the man whe depends 
upon his own labor has a direct interest In arevivalof business, 
and in the general prosperity ofthecommunty. Let the hardy 
laborers of the country, those who eat their bread in the sweat 
of their brow, reflect upon this subject, and they will at once 
see that they have a direct interest in the protective policy. 
They will not only perceive that a tariff tends to increase 
wages, but that the same sum oj money will purchase more of 
the necessaries of life. There is no article of clothing which 
goes into the consumption of the poor man and bis family so 
inuch as cotton in its various forms. This arucle has enjoyed 

protection since IS8l6, and the reduction in price has been 
three or four hundred per cent. Common shirungs, which, 
at that ime, would have cost thirty-five cents at retail, can 
now be bought for from seven to ten cents: and all other arti- 
cles of cotton have fallen in about the same proportion; so that, 
by the operation of the tariff, wages are kept up, and articies of 
consumption have fallen in price. ‘Twenty-five years ago, the 
females of New England (who have not, as yet, thank Heaven, 
imbibed the sentiment that labor is degrading) would be te- 
quired to labor four weeks to purchase an ordinary calico dress, 
which they can now purchase with a week’s labor. View itin 
any light you please, and the protective system is emphatically 
the svstem for the laborer and the poor man. 

1 regret, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen seem disposed to 
view this subject through what I believe to be a false medium. 
They speak of it as a system to benefit maaufactures, and by 
manufactures they mean the manufactures of cottun and wool, 
This view of the subject is entirely superficial. It is not the 
interest of manufactures alone, in the narrow sense in which 
that term is used, that we wish to promote. ‘There is what 
may be called the mining interest and the mechanic interest, 
which are deeply involved in this question. And then, sir, 
there is, first and foremost, the great agricultural! interest, 
which needs encouragement as much as any other; and the tar- 
iff is as well calculated to aid that calling as it is to aid manu- 
factures. As faras the farmer consumes his own products, he 
has no interest in the prices whichthey bear. But ifa young 
man purchases a farm, and expects to pay for it by the sale of 
his crops, he has then a direct interest in the state of the mar- 
ket. Any policy which improves the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts confers a direct benefit upon him. Now, the protective 
sysiemis calculated to build up manufactures in every part of 
the country, and in that waysto create a home market, where 
the hardy ller of the soil can dispose of his products at a fair 
price. A home marketis everything to the farmer. How is it 
that wheat is worth one dollar and thirty cents in one part of the 
country, and twelve and a half centsin another? How is it that 
land of the same quality will sell for $50 in one part of the 
country and for $5 in another? Every man knows that this is 
the fact; and why is itso? Simply because one is near a mar- 
ket, and the other is more remote. We see the operation of 
this in every township andinevery village. Andel hesitate not 
to say that the capital now invesied in manufactures bas in- 
creased the value of real estate in the country more than one 
hundred per cent. The agriculturist has a directinterest in the 
subject before us. The young and growing West should feel 
as deeply as New England and the Middle States. Deprive 
the West, or even the South, of the home market created by 
manufactures, and they would atonce find their prices decline, 
and their pursuits become less profitable. 

Gentlemen, as it seems to me, under-estimate the value of 
the home market. It is not only the best, but itis in fact the 
principal, market for the great agricultural staples. I have 
taken great pains to ascertain, as near as possible, the arnount 
of articles consumed in Massachusetis annually, which are the 
growth or product of other States in the Union. I have written 
to intelligent gentlemen connected with almost every branch 
of business in my own State, and have consuited all the statistics 
which have fallen into my hands, and I confess that our con- 
sumption is greater than I had supposed. Probably some of 
the estimates may be too high; and others, I am confident, are 
toolow. Asawhole, I believe them tobe a fair estimate. In 
fixing the prices, I have endeavored to take the average for the 
last three or four years. I speak of these articles as consumed 
in Massachusetts. They are consumed in the sense in which 
such articles are capable ofconsumption. Cotton and wool are 
consumed, in the sense in which | use the term, by being con- 
verted into cloth; and the same is true ofall] other articles which 
go into our manufactures. ‘The result I will now present for 
the consideration of the committee. 


An estimate of the products of the soil, §c., of other States 
consumed et manufactured annually in Muasachuseits. 





Cotton, 185,000 bales - - . - $7,200,000 
Flour, 620,000 barrels - - ‘ - 4,100,000 
Jorn and other grain, 3,730,000 bushels *- e 2,790,000 
Coal, 175.000 tons - : ° ° - 1,300,000 
Wood, 188.600 cords - . - . 130,000 
Wool, 8,000,000 pounds . . . . 3,200,000 
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Lumber of all kinds - . . . 3,690,000 
Leather and hides . : . 7,600,006 
Beet, pork, hamea, and lard - . . : 2,800,000 
Butterand cheese - . 1,000,000 
Horses, cattle, sheep, and swine 600,000 
Potatoes - - . 300,000 
Poultry of all kinds 70,000 
Pig lead : : . 1,450,000 
Furs, bufialo robes, &c. : 45,000 
Rags, junk, &c., for paper - 965,000 
Lime, 82.900 casks . 72,000 
Pot and pearl ashes, 500 tons 58,000 
Tobacco, 960 hhds 68,000 
Rice - . . . ° . 325,000 
Tar, pitch, and turpentine . . . 1,200,000 
lron ° - 7 . . - 800 000° 
Sugar and molasses . . - 47,000 
Staves, Caske, boxes, Ac. - . 360,000 
Domestic spirits and beer - 100,000 
Feathers, hair, and bristles : 185,000 
Oysters, venison, sand, sweet potatoes, summer 
fruits, such as peaches, melons, &c. 210,000 
Hay, grass seed, flaxseed, flax, linseed oi!, castor 
onl, beans, bees’ wax, tallow, onions, nute ‘ 175,000 
42,010,000 





Here we have the round sum of $42,000,000 of domestic pro- 
ducts consumed in the Stare of Massachusetts —a State of 737,000 
inhabitants—in a single year. The importance of euch a home 
market willappear when we consider that the average of our 
entire export from the United Statee for the last ten yoars, ex- 
clusive of the manutactored articles, amounts to only $82 200,- 
000; so that the State of Massachusetis consumes annually, of 
the products of other States, more than half the amount of eur 
whole foreign export, lees the manufactured articles; and the 
articles thus consumed in my own State are the product of every 
State in this Union. 

Maine supplies lumber, wood, lime, leather, and potatoes; 
New Hampshire wool, butter, cheese, beef, and pork; Vermont 
wool, iron, beef, pork, butter, cheese, and potash; Khode Island 
lime; Connecticut iron; New York flour, wool, leather, butter, 
cheese, and grain; New Jersey grain, graee-seed, and fruit; 
Pennsylvania iron, coal, wool, leather, and potush; Delaware 
grain; Maryland corn, tobacco, and leather; Virginia corn, 
flour, tobacce, and coal; North Carolina tar, pitch, and turpen- 
tine; South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, cotton 
and rice: Louisiana cotton, sugar, and molasses; Arkansas Cot- 
ton, beef, and pork; Tennessee cotton, wool, tobacco, and corn; 
Kentucky tobacco, wool, flour, and whiskey; Missouri lerd and 
cora; Indiana flour, corn, wool, beef, and pork; linois lead, 
flour, corn, and pork; Michigan flour; Ohio flour, corn, beef, 
pork, wool, and potash. This isa specimen of scme of the 
leading articles which the different States furvish to the Masea- 
chusetts market. Besides these, there are other articles, which 
are produced by the whole valley of the Mississippi—such aw 
hides, fur, beans, castor oil, flax seed, &c. 

The great West is immediately connected with New England, 
and there finds the best market for her product. By meansof 
the great lakes, canals, and railroads, Ohio, Michigan, and the 
upper portion of the Mississippi valley communicate with New 
England; and the rapidly-increasing commerce between New 
Orleans and Boston brings the products of all the States border: 
ing upon the Mississippi into Boston market, where a ¥ 
amount of them are disposed of, By returns from Boston, fur- 
nished me by a friend, it appears that there was broveht into 
Boston from New Orleans during nine months, endiag June |, 
1842, the following amount of their great staples 


Cotton . 49,524 bales. | Lead . aN.046 pigs 
Flour . . 64,631 bbls. Beef . 1,519 bble 
Pork . . 53,614 * Macon 1,391 bhds 
Lard . . 91,565 kegs. Tobacco . ie 

Corn 83,982 bush. | Whiskey 1,320 bbls. 


The commerce between Boston and New Orleans is rapidly 
increasing. It appears by the Boston papers that there were 
seven arrivals from New Orleans in that city on the 25th of 
April last, bringing into Boston in a single day the following 
among other articles from the West: 


Cotton . 2,456 bales. Calf skins 75 bales 
Flour . 1,862 bble. Deer skins 3 * 
Lard . . 4,140 kegs, | Furs ; a 
Lead . . 2,678 pigs. | Beef. 150 bbie. 
Cor . . 4,418 sacks. Sugar 98 hhds 
Jeans 515 bbls. | Flax seed 36 bbls. 
Hams : 58 hhde. | Pig iron 8S tons. 
Tobacco ; 295 * Sausage skius 14 bbls. 
Hides 3,200 | Castor oil . 16 
Whiskey 79 bbis. | Curled pigs’ hair 90 bales. 
Tallow ihhde. | Clover seed. 7 bbls. 


17 bbis. | Cherry lumber 442 pieces. 


Every week presents us with more or less of similar cargoes 
from New Orleans. The Boston papers received this morning 
state the arrival of a ship from that port with a cargo, among 
other things, of— 


Molasses 


Cotton ’ 729 bales. Tobacco 60 bhds. 
Corn . . 2,447 sacks. Hams . a 
Flour. é 749 bbis. Pork . . 58 dbis. 
Oats . . 1,500 bush. Beef. . 6 # 
Lead . - 2,928 pigs. Hemp . 32 bales. 


These articles are mostly consumed in Maseachueetts, though 
some of them are reshipped, and some sent to the neighborin 
States. And besides this communication between the West ‘at 
New England, the opening of the railroad between Boston and 
Albany brings the latfer city within ten or twelve hours of the 
mouth of the Great Western canal, which communicates with 
the great lakes. Through this channel, and by packets between 
Albany and Boston, the products of the West find their way into 
New Eagiand. A few weeks since, Isaw an account of an arri- 
val in Boston by railroad, of a quantity of fur, some eight or ten 
days from St. Joseph’s, Michigan. These facts show the imme- 
diate connexion there is between New England and the West; 
and, consequently, the interest they have in the success of our 
manufactures. Every waterfall in New England which is made 
tributary to Yankee ingenuity, every additional spindle which 
is run at the Bast, will give a new impulse to Western industry, 
furnish a market for their ucts, and so extend its influence 
“to every log-house beyond the moyntains.”’ 
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I believe, Mr. Chairman, that there is no part of thissubject 
lees appreciated than the importance of the home market. As 
sompared with the foreign, itsimportance will be seen by a few 
examples. I have estimated the amount of tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine, which are consumed in Massachusetts at §) ,200,000; 
while the foreign exporis of these articles in 1840—the latest 
period for which we lave any returne—amounted to only 
$602,529. 1 commend this part of the subject to the at. 
teation of my friends from North Carolina. The amouat 
of beef, pork, hams, lard, &c., consumed in Massachusetts, 
exceeds in value the whole foreign export of these arti- 
cles. The butter and cheese of other States which we con- 
sume is about five times the amount of the foreign export. 
‘These articiea will serve as a specimen. Many of the arti- 
cles we have mentioned are not exported at all; so that the 
home market is the only one. Ido not pretend that all the ar- 
ticles sok, io Massachusetts go into manufactures, or that that 
market would entirely cease if manufactures should be aban- 
doned. But, by a recurrence to the articles, it will be seen that 
many of them go into manufactures entirely, and others would 
be consumed in a less degree if manufactures should cease. 


Wits these fac's before us, will our friends at the West pre- 
tend that they have nointerest in the growth of Eastern manu- 
factures? [I think they will not. They cannot be insensible to 
the value of ahome market. Compared witha foreign, ahome 
market is always the most valuable. A marketin a manufac- 
turing district is always more Sure than any other. The demand 
te Constant, and may always be relied upon; whereas a foreign 
market will always be uncertain, Suppose, for example, that 
the Western States had one hundred thousand barrels of flour 
to dispose of annually, and they looked to Great Britain for a 
market: that market would depend upon the crops in Europe. 
When the crop was good on the continent, England would take 
but filly thousand bairels; and when the crop was short, she 
would want one hundred and fifty thousand. Though her cde- 
mand would amount to one hundred thousand barrels a year 
upon an aversge, yet 1 would fluctuate from fify to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. Under these circumstances, the farmer 
could make no calculation how much wheat tosow. This un- 
certainty, depending upon contingencies which he could not 
possibly foresce, would hang like an incubus about his neck, 
and paralyze his efforts. 


But let the West depend upon a home market, created by 
manufactures, and the farmer can calculate with great cer- 
tainty. He knows that there are 100,000 persons employed in 
manufactures, and that they will want a barrel of flour each; 
and he knows that the crops on the Eastern continent will have 
litle or no connexion with the demand here. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he knows, with a good degree of certainty, how 
much to sow; and, having a certainty of a market, his industry 
will redouble, and he will realize greater profits from his labor. 
Every practica) man knows that much depends upon the cer- 
tainty of the market; and, from this glance at the subject, no one 
can be 60 blind as not to see that the home market is more sure 
than the foreign. 


This is the difference between a foreign and home market in 
time of peace. And how is itin time of war?) Why, in that 
event, the home market is the only market that can be relied 
upon. Incase of war with a great maritime power like that 
of Great Britain, whether our commerce was with her or with 
any other foreign nation, it would be, io a great degree, cut off; 
eo that the foreign market would fail. From this glance at the 
subject, it will be seen that a home market must, after all, be 
the main dependence for the farmer, his only sure reliance, his 
only abiding hope. 


The West, then, have as great an interest as the Fast in the 
subject before us. The cheapness of the Western land, and the 
ferulity of their soil, will enable them to produce the great sta- 
pies of meat and grain to almost any amount. All that they 
want is amarket for their produce. Give them this, and there 
is nothing to impede their prosperity. From the facts we have 
presented on this point, it will be seen that the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Kennepy) spoke without due knowledge, when he 
eaid that the West had no interest in the subject; and that@ home 
market was nothing tothem. The fact is, the West have a di- 
rect interest in this subject. It is to no purpose that her soil is 
fertile, and that she can produce enough to supply a continent, 
if she has no market: her produce would rot upon her hands. 
The manufacturing districts furnish her with her best market; 
and she should cherish them as the apple of her eye. Nor is this 
all. The products of agriculture receive a protection as great as 
manufactured arucles. Most of the duties are specific; and it 
is difficult to say what they would be per cent. ad valorem, as 
the prices are Constantly varying. I have taken a few articles 
which are protected, and cast the ad valorem duty; and the fol- 
lowing is the result 


Cotton, 3 cents per pound, equal to 33 per cent. ad valorem. 
39 


Wool, 3 cents per pound, g do do 
Hemp, $2 per cwt., equal to 33 do do 
Beef and; pork, 2cts.perib, 32 do do 
Hams and bacon,3 “ e 15 do do 
Cheese, ae 2 100 do do 
Butier, 3 * 35 do do 
Lard, _ Sieg P 16 = do do 
Potatoes, 9 cents per bushel, 36 do do 
Fiour, $1 12 “ = 19 do do 
Wheat, 25 “ - 20 do do 


Here we have a Jist of eleven articles of agricultural prod- 
ucts, raised principally in the South and West; and they aver- 
age about 43 per cent#protection—a rate much higher than is 
enjoyed by the manufactured articles. 1 know it ie said that 
these articles need no protection. But this isa great mistake, 
These articles have been imported into the country, on an aver- 

for the last five years, to the amount of $2,341,600 annually. 
The fact is, they need protection as much as many of the man- 
ufactured fabrics. 


Sir, there is an identity of interest between the manufacturer 
and the agriculturist. Agricultare and manufactures are not 
enemies wo each other—they are not even rivals; but they are 
intimate friends. Viewed on a large and liberal scale, they are 
onty different departments of the same great system of national 
mdustry; and whatever tends to give prosperity to the one, will 
give prosperity to the other. They both need the fostering 
care of the Government. The case of wool and woollens is an 
example of this. The wool-growing interest has become an 
important one in this country. The annual product may be 
safely estimated at $16,000,000. Withdraw protection from 
thie great interest, and the shock would be felt by Vermon 














New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana, and, in some degree, by several other 
States; or, if you withdraw from the woollen manufactures 
all “protection, you destroy, in a great ree, the home 
market for the wool; and the influx of woollens would be 
such as to destroy the wool-growing interest. This one 
example illustrates the principle as well as fifty. Let the 
present Jaw (if any law we have) go into operation, and the 
first effect would be felt by the manufactures. Standing in 
the front, they would receive the first shock; but the ravages 
would extend, and the laborer—the fa1mer—would finally have 
to bear his full share. I am fully convinced that the labor of 
the country is the great thing to be protected; and, as more peo- 
ple are engaged in agriculture than in any other calling, so agri- 
culture has the greatest interest in this question. And if the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kennepy] cannot comprehend 
how the great agricultural States of the West have an interest 
in the success of manufactures, he not only cannot put two 
ideas together, but, as it seems to me, is incapable of compre- 
hending one. 


If you should destroy manufactures, you would at once drive 
the men engaged in those various employments into agricul- 
ture, and, from being consumers, they would become producers, 
and the price of agricultural products would at once fall. This 
would reduce the price of labor, and so affect every Jaboring 
man in the country. In fact, labor constitutes the wealth of 
the country. Ithas been estimated, by writers on political econ- 
omy, that the annual industry of a country will amount to one- 
seventh or eighth of its entire wealth; so that, if a people 
should cease from labor altogether, they would consume their 
entire substance in seven or eight years. If this is true of na- 
tions generally, it is certainly true of this country, where indus- 
try is proverbia!. If labor, then, forms so large a part ef na- 
tienal wealth, any policy which stimulates industry must acd 
greatly to the wealth of a nation; and this principle 1s perfectly 
cumulative. ‘The benefit done to one, 1s a benefit done to all; 
the same stimulus which prompts one to action, and increases 
the reward of his industry, will move another to action with the 
like result; and so the benefit may be multiplied by the nnm- 
ber of the laborers in the Jand. The same causes which stim- 
ulate industry in one calling, or in one part of the country, will 
operate in another; so that all will, in the end, partake of the 
blessings. 


Mr. Chairman, we have, during this debate, heard several 
eulogies upon fiee trade and unfettered commerce. But whence 
do these eulogies come? Not from the honest American im- 
porters. They call upon us for protection; they represent that 
foreigners have engrossed the greater part of our commerce; 
and they ask the Government to interfere in their behalf. The 
foreigners who have engrossed the principal part of our com- 
merce in the city of New York, are the great centre from which 
this free-trade doctrine emanates. They have some of -the 
presses in the country in their interest; and no means are 
spared to disseminate these doctrines through the land. We 
have, sir, heretofore heard much about “British gold,” and its 
corrupting influence. Now, sir, | defy any man to produce a 
more striking instance of foreign influence than this case pre- 
sents. Foreigners have engrossed seventy-four per cent. of the 
commerce of New York; and the member from that city comes 
forward and pleads for unrestrained commerce. Nay, so de- 
voted is he to their interest, he tad rather have recourse to 
direct taxation than to subject his foreign friends to the great 
inconvenience of testifying to false invoices, as they have been 
convicted of doing. 1 do not, of course, intend to accuse that 
gentleman of being corrupted by them himself; but if he, with 
his admitted honesty and fairness, can be so far influenced by 
the doctrines they put forth as to give up the ordinary mode 
of raising a revenue, and to advocate the doctrine of imposing 
a direct tax upon the people, we may safely conclude that this 
foreign influence is overshadowing in that city. 


The very fact that foreigners have engrossed 74 per cent. of 
the commerce of New York, and that gross frauds have been 
committed 7 them upon our reVenue, shows the necessity of 
some legislation on our part; and I have no doubt that the sub- 
stitution of specific for ad valorem duties, and other necessary 
checks, would save to the Government hundreds of thousands 
annually. This glorious free-trade doctrine, this golden dream, 
over which gentlemen are brooding, is altogether impracticable. 
It could notand would not exist, even ifall nations should attempt 
to come into it. The different localities, conditi: ns, and situations 
of the nations would give one country an advantage over an- 
other, and so destroy the very thing atmed at. But the nations 
of Europe will not, in practice, come inty the doctrine of free 
trade. In the imposition of duties, they all discriminate against 
us; and why should we not recognise the same principle, and 
discriminate against them? Free trade on one side and restric- 
tions on the other would be very far from the true doctrine of 
equality. It would be madness and folly for us to open our 
ports to the productions of all nations, while they are hedging 
in Our commerce on every hand. This idea is so repugnant to 
the common sense of mankind, that no person weuld adopt it 
in his own private affairs. Let two ee be so situated 
that they would be under the necessity of crossing each other’s 
land; and Jet one impose a duty upon the other for the privi- 
lege,—and how long would it be before the other would be un- 
der the necessity, in self-defence, of imposing something of a 
countervailing duty? If the cities of Boston and New York 
were — in their advantages and resources, and were cut off 
from all the rest of the world, and were compelled to have com. 
mercial intercourse with each other, and the city in my own 
State should impose restrictions upon the commerce of New 
York.—how long would the honorable member from that city 
be willing to practise his free-trade doctrine? Would he ad- 
vise his constituents to remain tributary to the New England 
emporium, until the merchants and capitalists left the city and 
removed to Boston, where they could enjoy tt advantages of 
laying New York under contribution? Men may talk of the 


free-trade theory; but no one would be willing to reduce it to 
practice. 


Mr. Chairman, the protection of our own industry is so im- 
portant, and so obviously the duty of the Government, that I 
hope and trust we shall adopt one of the bills now before us, 
with such modifications as may be found necessary. Such a 
measure is demanded at our hands. Every interest requires re- 
lief. An exhausted treasury and a stagnant commerce, agri- 
culture languishing and manufactures paral to us make 
their solemn appeal. Let the voice of the _— heard, and 


Jet us adopt a measure which will give to its due re- 
ward? 








August, 1849, 
H. of Reps. 
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SPEECH OF Mr. RAYNER, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


In the House of Representatives, August 18, 1842-. 
On the veto of the revenue bill by the acting 
President, and on the proposition to so amen4 
the Constitution as to restrict the veto power. 


After some personal explanation between Mr. Rayner and 
Mr. Wise— 

Mr. RAYNER went on to say that he had listened attentively 
to the reading of the two minority reports on the veto message, 
on yesterday, and also to the speech of the gentleman {rom 
Virginia, {Mr. Wisx ] to-day; and, thus far, he had heard no. 
thing that deserved the name of argument. The impregnable 
positions of the report of the distinguished gentleman frog, 
Massachusetts |Mr. ApamMs} had not been answered, and could 
not te answered. Both of the ew? reports of Messrs 
Giumer and ©. J. INGERSOLL. as well as the speech of the gen. 
teman from Virginia, (Mr. Wisg,] consisted, in the main, of a 
personal attack on the author of the report, and an attempt tw 
disparage, by ridicule and vituperation, that which they could 
not answer by argument. The gentleman from Virginia, 
dreading the effect of this report on the country, has attempted 
to prejudice the public mind against it, by denouncing it as a 
partisan paper, prepared with a view to ulterior resulis, by 
“the acknowledged leader’? (as he says) of the Whig party 
What ground is there (said Mr. R.) for such a charge as this} 
If there 1s a member of this House who is free from the bias 
and influence of parties as organized here, it is the geutleman 
from Massachusetis. Every gentleman who hears me knows 
that there is no member of the Whig party in this House who 
80 ofien differs with and vc tes contrary so his party as the gen. 
dleman from Massachusetts. The gentleman from Virginia, ip 
the wildness of his imagination, has conjured up this report iy 
to another great abolition movement; and, for the purpose of 
disparaging it in the South, has attempted to identify it with 
the peculiar opinions of the gentleman from Massachusetts on 
the subject of slavery. Is this a fair way of combating argu. 
ment? Suppose the gentleman from Massachusetts does enter 
tain peculiar notions about the right of petition—notions which 
1 disapprove of, and which I have heretofore combated to the 
extent of my power—yet does that disqualify him from a dis. 
passionate consideration of a great question of constitutional 
law, involving rights of an entirely different character? 


But, if it were true that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
were our leader, still we should have the benefit of unity of 
counsel and of action; we should be led by one Jeader: whilst 
the discordant materials of the Locofoco Tyler party are led 
by two commanders, with different purposes, and distracted 
counsels. If it were true that we had selected a leader who 
was tainted with the sin of abolition, still we should have no. 
thing to fear in a contest with the coalition party, who have 
two leaders—one of whom, [Mr. C. J. INcGerso.., } I learn, does 
not hesitate to say that, had he lived in the days of the Revolu. 
ton, he would have been a tory; and the other (Mr. Gitmen] is 
a nullifier of the South Carolina school. And, when the con- 
flict does come—no matter how it is to be decided, whether by 
argument or by an appeal to the God of battles—still I think we 
may rest secure. If by argument, we surely have no cause of 
alarm, after hearing the puerile productions of our enemy's 
leadere—their puny efforts either to evade or ridicule truths 
they could not answer: if by physical force, if by a contest of 
game, those who know the gentleman from Massachusetts— 
those who have so often witnessed his unshaken courage and 
unabating ardor—must admit that, if his followers will obey 
him, victory must uliimately enure to us; for, although he 
might be whipped, he never could be conquered. 


The report of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Giimer.] 
although moderate and respectful in tone, is an ingenious eva- 
sion of the issue presented in the report of the majority. It is 
an arraignment of the motives and conduct of the ig ma. 
jority in this House. Itis an attempt to throw ail the blame of 
this protracted and fruitless session on the political majority 
here. It is a labored defence of the acting President, and an 
open advocacy of Executive supremacy The gentleman has 
the merit of surrendering to power gracefully, atleast. Hisre- 
port exhibits no reluctant yielding up; but a full, free, and un- 
qualified surrender of the constitutional rights of the Legisla- 
ture at the feet of the Executive. Ishould have supposed that 
the ordinary esprit du corps common to all associated bodies 
would have induced him to pause, at least, in an issue between 
the Legislature and the Executive; but, instead of this, he net 
only defends every act of the acting President, in his unpro- 
voked war on the legislative body, but has even gone out of 
his way, to attempt to show that these assumptions by the for: 
mer are in accordance with the principles which he has hereto- 
fore professed. The gentleman eays, in his report: 


“With regard to the constitutional convictions of the pres- 
ent incumbentof the executive office on some of the eubjecis 
to which they have been applied, it is undoubtedly true that 
they were known to those by whom he was nominated and 
elected to the second office of the Government, and by many of 
whom he is now bitterly denounced for being what they, in the 
election, proclaimed him to be.” 


This may answer very well for the purposes of declamation, 
but does it accord with the facts? The acting President has ar- 
rested the action of Congress by four positive vetoes within one 
year —twice on the two bank bills of the last session,and twice 
on the two revenue billsof the present session; and one quast 
veto on the apportionment bill. In regard to his “constitu: 
tional convictions” on the subject of a national bank, in adci 
tion to his public sanction of the views expressed by General 
Harrison in his Dayton speech, we have the testimony of some 
of the best men in the country that he declared, both at the 
Harrisburg convention, and during the canvass afterwards, that 
he had changed his opinions on the conetitutionality as well as 
necessity of such an institution. It is further proven, by the 
published testimony of members of the highest standing in this 
and the other House, that he not only expressed his approba- 
tion of the second bank bill of the last session, but that some of 
its most material provisions were suggested"by himself; and | 
learn there is now a gentleman on this floor, (Mr. &rvart of 
Virginia,] who has in his possession a plan ef a bank interlined 
in the handwriting of the acting Pr nt himeelf, so as ‘0 
make it conform to his views. hat were his “constitutional 





se 





convictions” on the subject of distribution of the land proceeds. 
as “known to those by whom he was nominated and elected,” 
and the insertion of the section concerning which is urged 44 
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one of the principal reasons for vetoing the revenue bill? And 
this brings me to the consideration of the reasoning given in ihe 
message returning the bill, out of which have grown ‘he report 
of the committee and the resolution proposiug such an amend 

nt of the Constitution as will restrict the veto power, both 
of which have been so violently assailed. — 

Let us briefly examine the reasons assigne! by the acting 
President in this last veto message returning the revenue bill, 
and see whether they are in accordance with his Seonsiintion- 
alconvictions,” as known to those by whom the bill was pass- 
ed. In addition to the reasons assigned in this jast message, 
he tells us—“for some of the reasons which have brought me to 
this conclusion, I referto my previous messages to Congress.” 
What those reasons are,or in which of his messages they are 
contained, he dves not deign tv inform us; andl cannot ima- 
gine why he has left us to wander through the wild jargon of his 
previous messages, unless for the purpose of falling back upon 
these undefined reasons, in case the absurdity of those contain- 
ed in the present message should be exposed. Being left in the 
dark as to the reasons referred to “in previous messages,” we 
are left to deal with those contained ig the last. 

In the first place, he tells us that “the bill unites two subjects, 
which, so far from having any affirity to one another, are who!- 
ly incongruous in their character.”’ Have gentlemen paid prop- 
er attention to the startling usurpation of power here assumed 
by the Executive? Are weto be told that the Executive is to 
revise and reject legislative enaciments merely on account of 
incongruity? Are we notto be allowed to mature our legisla. 
tion in our own way, when it isnot even intimated that we are 
exceeding our constitutional authority? So faras we have the 
constitutional power to act, we certainly have the power to 
frame our measures in such way as, upon deliberation, we 
may think most advisable. So long as we act wihin our con. 
stitutional limits, we must have the right to come to such com. 
promise as our conflicting opinions require, and the goo! of 
the whole country may demand; otherwise there isan end to 
our legislative functions. Whether there be an incongruity 
between the subjects embraced in this bill is a mere matter of 
taste; and if the Executive can vetoa bill upon e question of 
taste, why may he not veto it upon an objection of grammati- 
calerror—even when the same did not affect the meaning or 
validity of the actat all? Jfupon the ground of “incongruity,” 
why not upon the ground of want of deliberation, which he 
might suppose neceasary—that it was passed through this 
House by the operation of the “previous question??? What 
would the Executive say if the Senate were to reject a treaty 
he might send them for concarrence, or this House were to re- 
fuse to make an appropriation to carry it into effect, simply 
because it referred to subjects incongruous in their character — 
as, for instance, the Maine boundary aud the right of search— 
neither of which either House might disapprove, but to which 
we might object because they were embraced in the same trea- 
ty? And suppose the House of Represenratives were to dis- 

tinctly assume the position that they never would recede till 
the subjects were separated, and the “incongruity”? removed. 
Would not the Executive have a right to say—woul: not the 
country say—it was aninterference with Execuuve authority 
on our part, not warranted by the Constitution? If incongrut- 
ty between the different subjects embraced in a bill is a suffi- 
cient cause for the exercise of the veto, there is hardly any bill 
of any length that passes our body, in the ordinary course of 
legislation, that would not be liable to this objection, Look at 
the bill which has lately passed this House, andis now before 
the Senate, making appropriations for contingencies. you find 
items for the pay of temporary clerks, and items making ap- 
propriations for claims under Indian treaties. Is there no incon- 
gruity there? How many of your bills provide for certain 
specified objects, ‘and for other purposes?” 


But if there were anything in this objection of “incongruity,” 
it is too late for the acting President to raise it now. He is 
estopped by both his previous acts and his publicly expressed 
opinions. He signed the land distribution bill of the last ses- 
sion, although it contained the “incongruous” clauee relating 
to an increase of duties above 20 per cent. Is it more incon- 
gruous to insert asection relating to the public lands in a tariff 
bill, than it was to insert a clause inthe land Dill relating to an 
increase of duties? If it was not objectionable to Jimit the ope- 
ration of the land distribution bill to an increase of duties above 
20 per cent., is it more so to remove that limit in a bill pro- 
viding for such increase of duties? Certainly not. And we 
heard no such objection on the passage of the land bill. In his 
veto of the frovisional tariff bill, the acting President says, 
(speaking of the connexion between the land bill and an in- 
crease of duties:) “This connexion, thus meant to be insepara. 
ble, is severed by the bill presenteito me.” Here he complains 
that that bill did “sever”? thetwo subjects, which ‘were meant 
to be inseparable’’ by the land bill which he had approved; and 
in this last veto message he complains that there isan “incon- 
gruity” in “uniting the two subjects.” In the first veto, he 
objects that we had “severed a connexion”? which was “meant 
to be inseparable;’’ and in the last, he objects that we have not 
separated the two subjects, “incongruous in their character.” 

e message says further: “It ths imposes on the Execu- 
tive, in the first place, the necessity of either approving that 
which he would reject, or rejecting that which he might other- 
wise approve.” Is not this strange language? Ts it not mon- 
strous from the Chief Executive officer of a free Government 
to the assembled Representatives of the people? Is wot all 
legislation the result of a compromise of opinions? And ina 
country of such vast extent, and such diversified and conflict- 
ing interests as ours, without such compromise legislation 
would be utterly impracticable. What bill is there of any im- 
portance, connected with a variety of interests, in which any 
Executive would not find something to disapprove of; but 
which, nevertheless, he feels it his duty to sign rather than re- 
ject the whole? Take any sort of a tariff bill that could possi 
bly be passed here, even without this obnoxious 27th section; 
and does the acting President suppose he would be likely to 
approve of every section—of every rate of duty on every arti- 
cle? And would he veto any tariff bill unless it was so framed 
as not to impose on him “the neeessity of either approving 
that which he would reject, or rejecting that which he might 
otherwise approve?’ Do ony of his advocates suppose he 
will ve every item in the bill for the reorganization of the 
army? Hecertainly will not, for it abolishes the office of Com- 
missary Genera! of Purchases, now filled by one Mr. Tyson; 
and also some of the armorers, one of which is filled by one 
Mr. Cooper? And a it be pretended he should veto the 
bill, lest, by signing Xt will be under “the necessity of ap. 
proving that which he would reject?” _ 

Suppose the harbor bill should contain some item which may 
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conflict with his peculiar notions of State rights. must he reject 
the whole bill, and thus leave the other great sectional interests 
of the country tosuffer?) Such adoctrine puts an end to every- 
thing like freedom of legislation here. How is it to be supposed 
thatany great question, affecting a variety of interests, on which 
such conflicting opinions are entertained, ever can be matured 
80 as exactly to correspond in all its parts with the opinions of 
the Executive? How can we ever meet his views in every par- 
ticular, difficult as we find it to agree among ourselves, unless 
we surreuder everything like freeiom of opinion, and tamely 
call on hin to prepare every measure, and submit 1t to us fer 
adoption? Again, he says: 

“Various measures, each agreeable only to a small minority, 
might, by being thus united, (and the more, the greater chance 
of success,) lead to the passing of laws of which no single pro- 
vision could, if standing alone, command a majority in its 
favor.” 





Certainly, sir, certainly. What is the object of legislation, 
of deliberation, of discussion here, but for the purpose of har- 
monizing and compromising conflicting opinions? lt may safely 
be asserted, that no gieat measure ever passes this or the other 
House which is entirely agreeable, in all its parts, to any one 
member. We are all compelled to yield something for the 
common good of the whole. Admit that that tariff bill, as 
vetoed by the Executive, was not, in all its various parts, ex- 
actly agreeable to any one member of either House; admit that 
it is composed of “various measures, each agreeable only to a 
small minority;’’ yet, sir, I insist that it is only by blending 
different opinions upon these “various measures,”’ that we can 
possibly arrive at any practicable result. This, so far from 
being an objection to the measure, is a recommendation. It is 
the common ground on which a majotity has been able to 
meet and harmonize, after weeks of the most patient and labo- 
rious examination and comparison of opinions. And if we are 
all willing to surrender something of our individual opinions 
for the common welfare of our common country—for the great- 
est good of the greatest number—are we (o be taunted and in- 
sulted by the Executive for having reached a compromise as 
the result of our labors, which may not be entirely unexcep- 
tionable to him in all its parts? And, what is far worse, are we 
tamely to submit to it? 

The second objection, urged by the acting President against 
this bill, is as follows: 


‘2, While the treasury is in a state of extreme embarrass- 
ment, requiring every doliar which it can make available, and 
when the Government has not only to lay additional taxes, but 
to borrow money to meet pressing demands, the bill proposes 
to give away a fruitful source of revenue; which is the same 
thing as raising money by loan and taxation, not to meet the 
wants of the Government, but for distribution—a proceeding 
which I must regard as highly impolitic, if not unconstitu- 
tional.” 


Sir, has John Tyler lost his reason, or does he suppose we 
have lost ours? Here again he is estopped by his own pre- 
vious course and recorded opinions. He here speaks of the 
public lands as “a fruitful source of revenue;”’ but the ques- 
tion is, do they rightfully belong to the General Government, 
as a source of revenue, at all? The record here convicts Mr. 
Tyler of the grossest ineonsistency, or the most shameful hy 
pocrisy. In the year 1839 Mr. Tyler, as chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed on this subject in the Legislature of Virginia, 
reported and voted for the following resolutions: 


“1, Resolved, That the lands which were ceded by the sev- 
eral States to the United States were ceded in trust for the com. 
mon benefit of all the States; and this General Assembly dott 
earnestly urge upon Congress the speedy adoption of some 
equitable plan for the distribution of the net proceeds of the 
sales thereof among the States. 


‘2. Resolved, That the lands acquired by the United States 
by purchase are held in trust for the common benefit of all the 
States; and this General Assembly doth declare the opinion, 
that the most just and equitable plan for disposing of the net 
proceeds of the sales thereof is by distributing the same in just 
proportions among all the States. 

“Mr. Smith of Isle of Wight proposed to amend this substi- 
tute, by striking out the whole thereof after the word ‘Resolved,’ 
and inserting an amendment, so as to cause it to read: 

“Resolved, That the application of the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands of the United States to the general purposes 
of the Government, in carrying into effect the powers granted 
by the Constitution, is that disposition of them which is most 
equitable, and which will most effectually and equally enure to 
the use and benefit of all the States. 

“The question then recurred on the adoption of this amend- 
ment of Mr. Smith, in lieu of the substitute; and it was deter- 
mined in the negative—ayes 34, noes 88—Mr. Tyler voting in 
the negative.” 


Here Mr. Tyler takes the distinct ground that the lands 
ceded were “ceded in trust,” and that the lands purchased are 
“held in trust,” “for the common benefit of all the States’’— 
and“that the most just and equitable plan for dieposing of the 
net proceeds of the sales thereof, is by distributing the same in 
just proportions among all the States.” Now, ifthe land proceeds 
bea “trust”? fund, to be appropriated “for the common use 
and benefit of all the States,” as insisted hy Mr. Tyler—and if 
“the most just and equitable plan for disposing of the net pro- 
ceeds of the sales thereof, is by distributing the same in just 
proportions among all the States’’—can this General Govern- 
ment, has it the right, to dispose of them in paying its own 
debts? Will any lawyer, will any one who pretends to the 
name ofa lawyer, insist, if Mr. Tyler’s reasons as set forth in 
these resolutions be correct, that this Government has the right- 
ful authority to apply the proceeds of these lands to the ordinary 
purposes of revenue? To state the question, is to present the 
whole argument. 

Perhaps it may be said that Mr. Tyler did not speak with 
reference to such a state of things as exists at present; that he 
contemplated distribution only so long as the duties from im- 
ports should yield sufficient to defray the expenditures of the 
Government; and that the duty to dispose of this “trust”? fund 
in “the most just and equitable”? manner, should yield tothe 
still higher obligation to preserve inviolate the compromise act. 
Here again he is met by the record. Pending the considera- 
tion of this question of distribution in the Legislature of Vir 
ginia, to which I have adverted, Mr. Bayly moved to amend 
the resolutions just read, by striking out the whole, and insert- 
ing the following: 


“That Congress ought to adopt some equitable plan provi- 
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ding for the distribution among the States, in jist reas of 
the net proceeds of the sales of the public lands, or so much 
thereof as may not be necessary, taken in conjunction with the 
customs, as regulated by the act of Congress of the 2d of March, 
1833, and other sources of revenue, to defray the expenditures 
of the Government, economically administered.” 

“The question being put on adopting this amendment, it was 
determined in the negative—ayes 55, noes 71—Mr. Tyler in the 
negative again.” 


Ifere Mr. Tylerexpressly refused to sanction the proposition 
that any portion of the Jand fundshould be applied to cefray- 
ing the expenses of the Government. He here deciderily dis 
apprevesof making the distribution dependent upon the rev- 
enue from customs underthe compromise act, wher calied on 
to record his opinion in reference to just such a contingency as 
now exists. With what consistency, then, with what appear- 
ance of decency even, does he now pretend that he is opposed 
to distribution, because the “treasury isin a state of embarrass- 
ment?” 

Again, in his message to Congress at the commencement of 
the extra session, he reiterates the same views he expressed in 
the Legisiature of Virginia. The following is en extract from 
that message: 


“The compacts between the proprietor States and this Gov. 
ernment expressly guaranty to the States all the benefits which 
may arise from thesales. The mode by which thisisto be ef- 
fected addresses itself to the discretion of Congress, as the trus- 
tee for the States; and its exercise, after the most beneficial 
manner, is restrained by nothing in the grants orin the Consti- 
tution, so long as Congress ehall consult that equality in the 
distribution which the compacts require,”’ 


He here admits that “all the benefits which may arise from 
the sales’? are “expressly guarantied to the States’? by “com- 
pacts between the proprietor States and this Government,’ 
and yet one of his principal reasons for vetoing this last revenue 
bill is, that, instead of allowing these land proceeds, which are 
“expressly guarantied to the States” by “compacts,” to go into 
the treasury as ordinary revenue, to defray the expenditures 
of the Government,” we propose to distribute the same, in just 
proportions, among all the States,’ which he himself vored in 
favor of being “the most justand equitable plan for disposing 
of them.’ He also admits in that first message to Congress, 
that “the mode by which this is to be effected, addresses itself 
to the discretion of Congress,’ asthe trustee for the States. 
The discretion of Congress! not ofthe legislative department 
of the Government, of which he claims to be acomponent part, 
but of Congress. Here is a broad, free, and unconditional! ad- 
mission that ‘the mode” by which distribution “is to be effect. 
ed” rests “in the discretion of Congress” alone. Then tiea 
matier of legislation for the consid. ration of Congress only; and 
yet he dares, in the face of this admission, to dictate to us not 
only “the mode” which we, in “our discretion,’ have thought 
proper to provide for in a revenue bill, but also the time when, 
and the circumstances under which, it is to be done. He tells 
us, in his firet objection, that “the mode’? we have selected 
“unites two subjects incongruous in their character.’ He tells 
us, in his second objection, that the time we have selected is 
ove “when the treasury is in a state of extreme embarrasa- 
ment.”? Now, after admitting that this was a subject that “ad- 
dressed itself to the discretion of Congress,” and then vetoing 
this bill on objections as to the mode and the time of exercising 
this discretion, L appeal to all men ofall parties if he does not 
stand convicted, by his own confessions, of having assumed the 
exercise of legislative power unwarranted by the Constitu- 
tion? 

Ile says’ “The bill proposes to give away a fruitful source 
of revenue, while the treasury isin a state of extreme embar- 
rassment.”’ “Give away,’’sir! “Give away” what he admita 
in his message recommending distribution tw be ‘‘euarantied 
to the Sta:es by compacts?” As to his hypocritical pretence of 
the “embarrassments’’ of the treasury, here again he has in- 
volved himself in amaze of consistency. When did these em- 
barrasements of the treasury commence? Washe not aware of 
them when he recommended distribution? I know that,in his 
message of March last, recommending the repeal of the distribu- 
tion law, he did say, “When the distribution law wae passed, 
there was reason to anticipate that there would soon be a real 
surplus to distrihute;” yet, in the very message in which he re- 
commended the passage of that law, after stating the demands 
likely to fall on the treasury during the then current year, he 
says: 

“The anticipated means of the treasury are greatly inade- 
quate to thisdemand. The receipts from custome for the last 
three quarters of the last year, and the first quarter of the pres- 
ent year, amounted to $12 100,000; the receipts for lands for 
the same time to $2,742,430 60; showing an average revenue 
from both sources of $1,236,870 per month. A g:atual expan- 
sion of trade, growing out of arestoration of confidence, together 
with a reduction in the expenses of collecting, and punctuality 
on the part of collecting officers, may cause an addition to the 
monthly receipts from the custome. They are estimated for 
the residue of the year, from the 4th of March, at @12,000,000; 
the receipis from the public lands for the same time are eati- 
mated at $2,500,000; and from miscellaneous sources at $170,000 
—making an aggregate of available fund within the year of 
$) 4,670,000; which will leave a probable deficit of $11,406,000.” 


After thus telling us there would be a deficit of more than 
eleven millions of dollars, in the very message in which he 
recommended distribution, he afierwards has the hardihood to 
tell us that, “when that law was passed, there was reason to 
anticipate there would soon be areal surplus to distribute;’” 
and now tells us of “the extreme embarrassment of the treasu- 
ry,”’ when, according to his own admiasion, the very same state 
of things existed when we passed the lawin conformity to his 
own recommendation, ; 

The third and last objection urged by the acting President, in 
this veto message, is, that by ‘‘uniting two subjects se incon- 
gruous as tariff and distribution, it inevitably makes the fate of 
the one dependent upon that of the other in future ceatests of 
party.”’ With what semblance of reason can such an argument 
as this be urged? This objection might have been made with some 
show of plausibility against the distribution bill itself, because 
that did “unite” the “two subjects” in some sort, by making 
distribution depend on retaining the duties at a rate not above 
20 per cent.; but this bill does away that connexion, repeale 
that dependence, and leaves each to stand alone on its ofn 
merits. If this bill could have become a law, bow could an in- 
crease or reduction of duties hereafter have affected the system 
of distribution, without special legislation on that subject? Oy 
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how could any modification of the distribution act, of itself, 
have affected the rate of duties? It appears to me, the very ef 

fect of the bill would have been to remove these two subjects 
beyond the influence of each other. The connexion which the 
acung President calis “incongruous,’’ extets only in the two 
subjects being referred Lo in the same bili, forthe very purpose 
of disconnecting them forever—for the purpose of destroying 
the very “depen tence” of which he complains. Dispose o1 
the public lands by diatribunion, and vou have the expenditures 
of the Government dependent on the duties on imports; and 
you will thus havea fixedand permanent rate, whicn will be 
required forthe public expense. All parties will then agrae 
that your Government must be supported in this way; and the 
only difficulty will then be in adapting your rate of duties to 
the actual wants of the treasury. You thus remove both the 
tariff and the public land queauion from the arena of political 
strife; whilst, as long as you leave the public lande the prey of 
politicians, as they now are, the very uncertainty of the system 
will constantly keep, not only them, but the rate of duties also, 
in constant political agitation. Letit be distinctly understood 
that the Government ts w rely upon daties on imports for its 
support, and you have a fixed and definite rate of imposts, to 
which the merchant or the manufacturer may adapt his in- 
veatment and hisadventure. low, then, can @ permanent sye- 
tem of ditribution involve these “two subjects’ in all fulure 
contests of party? Here, again, | bring the acting President's 
own authority against him. In the preamble to the reavlu- 
tiona, introduced by himself in the Virginia Legislature, re: 

ommending distribution, he says: 


Tie subject of the public lands is one of fearful import, not 
only to the purity, bat to the atability of our political institu. 
tions, Political parties, headed by ambiuous leaders—j nudging of 
what may be, by what has been in the history of other coun- 
tries —may be tempted to use them in order to decide doubuul 
isaues.’’ 


Distribution is here recommended by Mr. Tyler, upon the 
express ground that it will remove the question of the public 
tands beyond the reach of “political parucs headed by ambi- 
tiows leaders’ And now he gives, esa reason for vetoing this 
bill, that the clause perpetuating distribution will not only 
carry the pablic lands, but that i will drag the tariff wich i, 
“in all (uture contests of party.” But suppose the bill did sub- 
ject these two subjects to be mixed up with the strife of contead- 
ing parties; yet how dare the acting President, in the exercise 
of mere executive functions, attemptto restrain the public feel- 
ing of the country in regard to any question of legislation? What 
clause in the Constitution recognises the Executive asthe guar- 
dian of the political morals of the nation? The same objection 
wouldapply to any areat question of national policy. It would 
extend the ri¢ht to exercise the veto in any measure of legisla- 
tion that comee before us And what are the “contests of par- 
ty,” which the acung President so much wishes to avoid? They 
are nothing more than the struggle of mind, the conflicts of in- 
tellect, the atrife of contending principles and opinions, which 
are the necessary consequence of our form of government, In- 
reparable from our system and the character of our people. 
And no matter how much they may be deprecated by the mor- 
alist and the philosopher, yet they must be viewed and tolerated 
by the statesman, as a portion af the price we pay for liberty, as 
the bitter ingredient in that cup of blessings with which Provi- 
dence has favored our country. And must wise and beneficent 
measures of legistation be defeated, because ambitious Jealers 
may afterwards revive them in the “contests of party?’ Were 
auch daring, such unheard-of assumptions of power ever pro- 
mulgated in this country before? There is nota limited mon- 
erch in Europe, where the sovereign would dare to resist the 
will of the legislative body on such ground as this. We should 
have to goto the dark despotisns of Asia, where the monarch 
concentrates all the powers of Government in his own person- 
to China, where the Emperor is “the father’ as well of the 
morals aa of the civil rights of his people—to find a paralle!. 
Must wholesome laws be arrested on such ground as this? 
Must we, like fettered slaves, submit to such daring and insult- 
ing usurpation from this upstart tyrant?) If there are any here 
“whose servile souls were formed for crouching,” they may 
submit in silence; but for one, sir, I will assert my rights as an 
independent Representative of freemen, and hurl back into the 
face of this automaten despot his reckless and daring insult of- 
fered to the Representatives of the nation. So much for the 
reasons assigned in this veto message number 4. 


In looking at the veto power “per se,” the most alarming re- 
flection accompanying iis repeated exercise of late is, that it 
has not been resorted to in virtue of the great and principal 
reason for conferring iton the Executive, in the Constitution, 
viz: that of guarding the Executive against encroachment from 
the Legislature; an! for the two last times, no pretence has 
been urged that 1 wae exercised on account of any constitution- 
al ground whatever. The two last tariff bills have been vetoed 
solely upor the groundof inexpediency. This daily increasing 
exercise of the vetu power, upon more difference of opinion 
as to expediency, I hold to be entirely unwarranted by 
the Conastitution—uttetly unauthorized by the history of the 
exercise of this power upon legislative acts by any authoricy 
exercised in any age or country; and if not soon checked, must 
end in the destruction of everything like a distribuuon of pow- 
ere between different departments, and place all power ia the 
discretion and judgment of one man. 

Reference has been made to the vetoofthe Roman tribunes 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. C. J. INcerso.}in bis 
report says, “unfounded resemblance has been ignorantly sup- 
posed between this American provision’’—the Executive veto— 
“and the abso'nte mbibition of the Roman or modern royal 
veto.” Although there is not an exact resemblance between 
them, yet an examination of the rise and history of the latter 
will teach us an instructive lesson on this subject, and show us 
the dangers to be apprehended from the wantun exercise of 
this power. If we look back to the history of the exercise of 
this power by the Roman tribunes, and examine it through al! 
ite progress, from the time it was extorted by the populace, 
when they retired ina tumult to the sacred mount, down to its 
final abolishment iu the reign of Constantine, we find the ob- 
ject of its origin was not te confer upon the tribunes any por- 
tion of the legislative power exercised by the Senate; but simply 
to guard the plebeian orders against the oppressions of the pa 
trieians, of which latter order the Senate was composed, As 
long as the exercise of this power by the tribunes was restricted 
te this purpose, and no attempt was made to assert legislative 
powers in regard to mere questions of national or civil policy, 
i: operated as a safeguardof liberty, and obtained the sanction 
pod respect of the Roman people, Its only object, and for a 
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Jong time its exercise, was to arrest the decrees of the Senate 
whenever they invaded the rights of the plebeian order. But 
when, ia process of ume, they laid claim to participate in legis 
lative power—when they claimed to originate laws, and to re 
vise and interdict regulations of mere national policy, without 
reference to plebeian richta aginst patrician oppression, they 
Joet the respect of the people, end plunged the nation in civil 

rife. His cbunitian character, which had been before held 
sacred, did not protect Tiberius Grarchus against violence and 
death, when he attempted his agrarian imnovations upon the 
lawe and usages of the Roman people. The tribupiuen au- 
thority, which was temporarily overthrown, was after wards re- 
established; but by having so far departed from the object of its 
creation, it had lost 1s moral power; and thenceforh, in the 
progresa of that corruption and disorder, the seeds of which 
had been sown by the Gracchi, the tribunes became the allies 
of tyranny andoppres-ion. Having impaired the power of the 
Menate, they became the ailiesof every usurper Who made war 
on the rightsof both. When Syllaand Marius drenched the 
streets of Rome in blood, no tribunitian veto was heard to ar- 
rest the work of ruin, When Cesar was offered the crown, 
the power of the Senate was gone; shorn of its authority, as it 
had been in part by the very power which was 4lso itself un- 
able to resist. And when Augustus, after assuming the purple, 
procured the office of tribune to be conferred on hirnsell, and 
the chief executive office of the nation became invested 
with full power to control at discretion the acts of the Senate, 
Roman liberty was gone. Here wesee that one order in the 
State, the tribunes, although originally invested with no execu- 
tive functions, yet, by the claim and ultimate exercise of legis- 
lative power never mtended to be conferred, gradually destroy- 
ed the influence and character of the Senate, and, by being at 
length united with the chief executive, paved the way for the 
triumph of despotism. And how much more have we to dread 
the encroachment of this power of indiscriminate ve o in our 
country, When it is exercised by the commander-in-chief of 
the physical force of the country, the dispenser of such im- 
mense patronage, and the chief executor of the lawe? 

The exercise of the royal veto in England, from which our 
ancestors unquestionably borrowed tin the framing of our 
Constitution, though intended, or rather retained, for the same 
purpose—that of protecting one orderin the state from the en- 
croachment of another—waa different in iis origin, and the na- 
ture of is institution. The tribunitian veto in Rome was the 
offspring of revolution; it sprung suddenly into being, aid the 
days of 1s purity and conservative power were those which 
immediately followed its establishment. 

Tt has, in the English constitution, been the slow growth of 
ages, (1 mean as it at present exists,) and is the remnant of what 
was once almost despotic power, shorn and mutilated as that 
deapotic power has been by the growing spirit of liberty for 
five hundred years. During many reigns which followed the 
Norman conquest, there was no need of its exercise, for the 
King in council was the supreme legislaive power of the na- 
tion. And for inany years after the first introduction of repre- 
sentatives of the Commons, we find that still ail the statutes of 
the nation, (except those granting aids, to which I will refer 
hereafter.) were drawn up under the direcuon of the King, com- 
piled and framed as they were from the petitions presented to 
the King by Parliament, and his answers thereto. The statutes 
of “Westminster the First,” passed in the reignof Edward L 
state that they are made “by the King with his council,” and 
“by the assent of the prelates, ear!s, barons.’? &c. Some of 
the statutes of those times. as we are told by De Lolme, appear 
on the statute rolls at the Tower, in the form of writs addressed 
by the King to his justices of the bench. The entire power of 
framing alllaws by the King, through the instrumentality of 
the judges, was so much complained of as being oppressive to 
the Cammons, that a statute, or rather decree, was extorted 
from Richard HU, that ‘the King, of hisespecial grace, granteth 
that from henceforth nothing be enacted to the petitions of his 
Commons that be contrary to their asking, whereby they should 
be bound without theirassent; saving. always, to our liege lord 
his teal prerogative to grant and deny what he lists, of the pe- 
utions and askings aforesaid.”? From about this period may 
be dated the independence of Parliament, and their acknow- 
ledged sight to participate in the enactment of laws for the 
government of the kingdom. The next three hundred years 
were marked by constant struggles between the Crown and 
Parliament, and more especially the Commons—the Crown en- 
deavoring to regain its ancient prerogatives, and the Commons 
to ex'ort new concessions therefrom. As this strngele pro- 
eressel, the Crown became shorn of its power and preroga- 
tives, till the revolution of 1688 lefi it on the basis where it may 
now be said to rest. And now, instead of the entire power of 
legislation, the Crown only possesses the power of interposing 
against the willof Parliament when its prerogative is invaded. 
The manner and form of legislation have become entirely 
chanced. Laws, now, instead of being passed by the King in 
council, “withthe assent” of Parliament, are enacted by the 
Parliament, with the assent of the King, 

From the statute or decree of Richard IJ, te which T have re- 
ferred, may be, I think, dated the origin of the kingly veto, as at 
present recognised. tis the relic of almost absolute power, 
crippled and curtailed by the progress of liberal principles. The 
growth of the independence and power of the people, thronzh 
their Representatives, has increased as the power of the King 
has diminished. And the power of the monarch to arrest the 
operation of laws passed by the two Houses of Parliament, now 
only exists in the English Constitution as a great dormant pow- 
er, the “repose”? of which (as Mr. Burke says) “may be the 
preservation of its existence.’ Its existence is recognised only 
as the means of enabling the King to defend his royal preroga- 
tive, when attacked or encroached on by the Lords and Com- 
mons. And although the power of the King to veto all laws, ir. 
respective of their character, may exist in theory, yet the estab. 
I shed usages of centuries, which may be said to have acquired 
the binding operation of fundamental law, has limited this 
power only to the right to protect his royal prerogative against 
invasion. And even in laws involving a surrender of kingly 
power, an acquiescence in which for length of years may be 
said to have imparted to it prerogative right, we see that the 
King has frequently been compelled to yield to the public voice 
of the nation, as expressed in the Lords and Commons. Charles 
I, tyrant as he was, did not dare to exercise the veto on the laws 
a>olishing the court of Star Chamber and of High Commission. 
And afterwards, the acts abolishing the law giving to royal 
proclamations the force of laws, and the usage of sixty years 
authorizing the issuine of general warrants, and the celebrated 
habeas corpus act, which set aside the power which the Privy 
Council had assumed, of imprisoning the subject without ad. 
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mitting to bail, or even mentioning any Cause, were paseo 
without the inhibition of the royal veto, much as they curtajj.; 
the power of the Crown, And as to new questions of ey,,. 
diency, of national policy, no monarch of Engiand, as must be 
admitied by every one, would dare io exerci-e the veto on abi 
of great na ional interest after it had deliberately passed the ty 
Houses of Parliament. tn 1650, when the power of the Crow, 
was considered muct, more sacred than itis new, a bill concer, 
ing disscuters, which had passed both Houses, was secre: y 
made way with, pretendedly lost off the table (the King hayir, 
privately whispered to the Clerk, as we ave told by the historiay, 
not to present that bill to him)at the moment the King y.. 
giving his assent toa number of bills, of which this was 0; 
“An artifice,” says Hallam, ‘by whichhe evaded the odium « 
an explicit refusal.” In 1693 Williem HI vetoed a bill proy 
ding for triennial Parliaments; and yet in 1694, the very nex 
year, he was compelled to give 1 his assent, the Commons hay 
ing annexed to it the bill of supply; which forced him either 
give his assent to the bill, or to lose the means of his own sy; 
port. Llearn that it appears from a letter of Mr. Pit, lately 
published, that, while the celebrated India bill was pressed j; 
Parliament by the coalition Ministry of Lord North and My 
Fox, George Il] threatened, if that measure were persisted jp to 
its final passage, he would leave the kingdom, and retire to his 
estates in Hanover. He did not threaten the veto in advance, as 
our pigmy monarch does, because he well knew that long es. 
tablished usage and well-settled precedent had so far acquired 
the binding operation of fundamental law, that this mighty 
power of the royal negative was only to be called into exercis 
when encroachments of the Legislature upon the royal pre. 
rogative threatened a revolutionary overthrow of the Constity 
tion itself, 

The Executive veto, as authorized by our Constitution, was 
borrowed from the royal negative recognised in the English 
constitution, This, ] presume, will be admitted by all. In 
understanding the nature and extent cf the power conterred, 
soul! we not look to the character of this veto power as it 
existed in Engiaad when our Constitution was formed? If this 
power, the Db, Was amere dormant conse rvative principle, only 
to be brought into exercise when the prerogative of the power 
on whom it was couferred was attacked, ts it not reasonable to 
conclude—docs it not almostamount to certainty—that in our 
Constitution the veto was conferred on the Executive metely 
io defend and sustain that branch of the Government froin 
legislative usurpation? If this power in. England is never ex. 
ercised upon mere grounds of public policy and expediency, 
and has frequently been forborne, as [have shown, when royal 
prerogative was curiailed, is it not unreasonable—is it not ab- 
surd—to suppose that the grant of the power in our Constitn. 
tion was intended to b stow an unlimited supervision and con. 
trol overall acis of legislation whatever, no matter whether on 
grounds of cons.itutionality orexpediency? If the royal veto 
in England ihe mere remnant of what was once the almost 
entire power of legislation, shall we now re invigorate and re- 
store to it the nearly absolute control, of which the growth of 
free principles for centuries hasdivesied 1? If the framers of 
the Constitution transferred this plant from the collected rub- 
bieh of ages, where they found it growing. to our own soil, be- 
neath whose shade Executive power might repose in peace, 
shall we now, instead of guarding it, and lopping off its too 
luxuriant branches, nurture and stimulate its growth, till it 
overshadews the land, and, Upas-tite, poisons the very atmos. 
phere of freedom? If this power has lost its strength and influ- 
ence, as the principles of free representative government have 
advanced, can we, consistently with the spirit of our institu. 
tions, now strengthen and enlaige it?) Shall we, who started 
into existence as anation with all theexperience and free 
principles of our father-land to sustain us, now make a retro- 
grade movement, and restore to this Executive veto power all 
thedangerous weepons oi which English freedom has disarmed 
in? 

The history of the convention that framed the Constitution, 
and anexamination of the feelings and principles that prevail: 
ed in that assembly, will aid us in arriving ata correct conclu: 
sion on this subject. It is well known that a great fear and 
jealousy of thestrength and power of this Federal Government 
preva led with thegreater portion of the members of that body. 
This is apparent from the whole tenor of the reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention; and, strange to say, nearly all their 
fears seemto have been entertained in regard to the legisla: 
tive branch of the Federal Government. They seem to have 
had no idea of the great and increasing power of the Executive, 
which has been datly augmented asthe country has increased 
in resources, population, and strength. They did not antici- 
pate the period when the Executive was to wield the bestowal 
of one hundred thousand offices of honor and profit, so tempt- 
ing to avarice and so captivating to ambition. They did not 
dream thatin Jess than sixty years the Executive was to usurp 
the custody and disbursement of millions of revenue; and, as 
we have witnessed within the last two months, its collection 
also. They scemed to have looked upon the Executive as a 
mere ministerial officer, whose powers were likely tu be in- 
vaced and usurped with the growing influence of Congress. 
By examining the debates in the Federal convention, and in 
the several State conventions, and the contemporaneonvs wri- 
tings of the stateemen of that time, it appears that their great 
dread of the power of this Government was cor.fined principally 
to the legislative branch of it. It was the fearthat the Legisla- 
ture might usurp, in process of time, powers that were intended 
to be striculy excentive, that caused the framers of the Constitu- 
tien toinvest the President with this power of veto, that he 
might defend his constiutional functions when encroached on 
hy the Legislature; as the King of England had the power to 
defend his royal prerogative when invaded by Parliament. 

On the debate in the convention on the length of the Presi- 
dential term, Mr. Madison said: 


“Experience had proved a tendency In onr Government to 
throw all power into the legislative vortex. The Executives of 
the States are, in general, lit!le more than ciphers; the Legis- 
latures omnipotent. If no effectual check be devised for re- 
straining the instability and encroachments of the latter, a rev- 
olution of some kind or other would be inevitable. 


On the dehate on the re-eligibility of the Executive, Mr. 
Gouverneur Morris said: 


“The Legislature wii! continually seek to aggrandize and per. 
petnate themselves; and will seize those critical moments pro- 
duced by war, invasion, or convulsion, for that purpose.” 


On the debate on the proposition to wnite the Jodiciary with 
the Executive in the exercise of the veto, Mr. Madison said; 
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“Jt would be useful to the judiciary department, by giving it 
an additional opportunity of defending itse!f against legisis\ive 
encroachments.” “ft was much more to be apprebenved that, 
notwithstanding this co-operation of the two departments, the 
Legislature would still be an overmatch for ‘hem.’ 


Mr. Gerry said: 


“Tbe object, he conceived, of the revisionary power, was mere- 
ly to secure the executive department against legisiative en- 
croachment. Tne Executive, therefore, who will best know 
and be ready to defend his rights, ought alone w have the de- 
fence of them.” 


Mr. G. Morris said: 


“The British Executive has so great an interest in his pre- 
rogatives, and such powerful means of defending them, that he 
will never yield any part of them. The interest of our Execu- 
tive is so inconsiderable and so transitory, and his means of de- 
fending it so feeble, that there is the justest ground to fear his 
want of firmness in resisting encroachinents.”’ 


Mr. Madison said: 


“Instead, therefore, of contenting ourselves with laying down 
the theory in the Constitution, that each department ought to 
be separate and distinct, it was proposed to add a defensive 
power to each, which should maintain the theory in practice, 
In so doing, we did not blend the departments together.” 


On the debate on the proposition to confer the veto on the 
Executive, Mr. Wilson said: 


“There might be tempestuous moments in which animosities 
may run high between the executive and legisiative branches, 
and in which the former ought to be able to defend itself.” 


Mr. Bedford said: 


“He thought it would be sufficient to mark out in the Consti 
tution the boundaries to the legislative authority, which would 
give all the requisite security to the rights of the other depari- 
ments.” 


Mr. Mason said: 


“We are introducing a new principle into our system, and 
not necessary, as in the British Government, where the Execu- 
tive has greater rights to defend.’’* 


The idea is constantly dwelt on, and enforced by members 
speaking on different sides of these questions, that the great 
danger to be appreheaded was from the growing power of, and 
encroachments on the Executive by, the Legislature. And the 
object of conferring on the former the veto power was mainly 
to protect itself against invasion from the latter. The idea that 
the Executive was to be a compenent part of the Legislature— 
that the action of Congress was to be regulated and modified by 
his will and his views of expediency, seems never to have been 
entertained, or even anticipated.  , 

In the 73.1 number of “The Federalist,’ written by Mr. Ham- 
ilton, we find the following: 


“The propensity of the legislative department to intrude 
upon the sights ani to absorb the powers of the other depart- 
ments, has been already more than once suggested; the insuili- 
ciency of a mere parchment delineation of the boundaries of 
each, has also been remarked upon; and the necessity of furiish- 
ing each with constitutional] arms for its own defence, has seen 
inferred and proved. From these clear and indubitable princi: 
pl annaet the propriety of a negative, either absolute or 
qualified, in the Executive upon the acts of the legislative 
branches. Without the one or the other, the former would be 
absolutely unable to defend himself against the depredations of 
the later. He might gradually be stripped of his authorities 
by successive resolutions, or annihilated by a single vote. And, 
in the one mode or the other, the legislative and executive pow- 
ers might speedily come to be blended in the same hands. If 
even no propensity had ever discovered itself in the legislative 
body to invade the rights of the Executive, the rules of just 
reasoning and theoretic propriety would of themselves teach 
us that the one ought not to be left at the mercy of the other, 
but ought to possess a constitutional and effectual power of 
self.defence.’’ 


Again: ‘'The primary inducement to conferring the power 
in question upon the Executive, is to enable him to defend him- 
self.” 


In neither of the four bills which have been met with the 
Executive veto within the last twelve months, neither the act- 
irg President nor any of his advocates have pretende:! that 
Congress has attempted to “strip of his authorities” or “invade 
the rights” of the Executive; and that he resorted to the veto 
for the purpose of “defending himself.” I need not, therefore, 
argue that point. Iadmit that Mr. Hamilton, in the number 
of the “Federalist” to which I have referred, does go further, 
and says: “But the power in question has a further use. It not 
only served asa shield to the Executive, but it furnished an 
additional security against the enactiou of improper laws. It 
established a salutary check upon the legislative body, calcula- 
ted to guard the community against the effects of faction, pre- 
cipitancy, or of any impulse unfriendly to the public gooi, 
which may happen toinfluence a majority of that body.” 1 
have heard this relied on by the advocates of the indiscriminate 
veto, upon grounds of mere expediency and Executive discre- 
tion, as an authority in their favor. But, sir, mark the lan- 
guage: the author does nut say that one of the objects in con- 
ferring the veto was “to guard the community against the ef- 
fects of faction, precipitancy, or of any impulse unfriendly to 
the public good;’’ but mentions this result as “a further use’’ of 
the power; meaning, of course, when constitutionally exer- 
cised by the Executive for the purpose of “‘lefending timself 
against the depredations of the Legislature’ Of course, this 
veto can be only constitutionally and mghtfully exerted for the 

arposeof answering “the primary inducemenv’” forconferring 
fe ‘That primary indacement, Mr. Hamilton tells us, was “to 
enable the Executive to defend himself.” And when he tel! us, 
in the next line, that the “secondary” inducement “is to increase 
the chances in favor of the community against the passing of 
bad laws, through haste, inadvertence, or design,” what can 
he mean, according to the rules of fair interpretation, but that 
these benefits are the results that will necessarily follow an ex 
etcise of the power, in accordance with the Purpose of confer- 
ring it? ‘These “incidental chances in favor of the community,” 
must, of course, be subordinate to “the primary inducement” 





* See Madison Papers, vol. 2, pp. 1128, 1142, 1163, 1164, 
1165, 1167, ‘39 
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for granting the power from which they necessarily flow. And 
the truth is, we can hardly suppose a case of flagrant usurpation 
by the Legislature on the rights of the Executive that would 
not be the offspring “of faction, precipitancy, or seme imyulse 
unfriendly to the public good.” 

Give this language, however, the most broad and liberal 
construction—admit, for the argument’s sake, that the Execu- 
tive may, at his discretion, veto a bill, the passage of which is 
the result of “faction, precipitancy, or an impulse unfriendly 
to the public good:”? will it be insisted by any one that the 
billlately vetoed was the result of either of those causes? Was 
itthe “effectof faction?’ So far from it, it is a measure, of all 
others, free from the charge of faction; a measure for the sup- 
port of the Government; a measure, passed mainly by a Whig 
mojority, for the subsistence of an administration opposed to 
them. And, as to the insertion of the tweaty-seventh section, 
which provides for permanent distribution of the land proceeds, 
itis well known that this for years has been a great and Jead- 
ing principle of that party who elevated John Tyler to office, 
and whom he hasso basely betrayed. Was the passage of this 
last revenue bill the effect of “precipitancy?”’? So far from it, 
it had for months undergone the most laborious research and 
deliberation, both in committee and in the House; and the Com. 
mittee of Ways and Means and the Whig majority have been 
frequently taunted by the “peculiar friends” of John Tyler for 
the tardiness and delay with which they brought this measure 
to its consummation. And so far from the insertion of the 
twenty seventh section being the result of a hasty and precipi- 
tate impulse, it was strictly in accordance with what had been, 
for many long years of patient toi! and deliberate consideration, 
a cardinal principle of the Whig party. Wasthe passage of 
the last revenue bill the “effect” of an “impulse unfriendly to 
the public good?’ Mr. Tyler will not say this, and his advo- 
cates cannot say it for him, after his having, years since, rec- 
ommended in the Virginia Legislature the distribution of the 
public land proceeds, as “the most just and equitable plan” 
of fulfilling those “compacts between the proprietor States and 
this Government,” which, he says in his message at the extra 
session, “expressly guaranty to the States all the benefits which 
may arise from the sales.’ And, whether or not this idea of 
land distribution be the “effect ofan impulse unfriendly to the 
public good,” itis a question which the people have decided 
for themselves. For, no matter what may have been the dif- 
ferent opinions entertained in different sections on other sub- 
jects by the great triumphant party of 1540, yet this question 
of land distribution was a great leading measure with that 
party in every State of the Union, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Georgia. Three-fourths of the Legislatures of the States 
have deliberately passed resolutions in favor of the system. 
The people have decided this ere not on momentary 
impulse, but deliberately decided it after years of discussion; 
and who shall dare to gainsay their behest ? 

The only ground, then, on which this last veto can be sua- 
tained, is, that the Executive is a co-ordinate branch of the 
legislative department of the Government; and that, upon 
mere reason of expediency or discretion, he may annul the 
deliberate acts of the two Houses of Congress. 

(Mr. Saunpsrs here said that he wished to ask a question 
of his colleague. He had heard that his colleague had said, 
had he been present on the passage of the bill, he should have 
voted against it. He wished his colleague to say how he 
would have voted had he been here 7] 

Mr. Rayner said he did not recognise the right of the gentle- 
man to propound to him any such inquiry; and what he should 
say in 1eply to his question, he said as a matter of favor to the 
gentleman, and not asa matter of right. Even if he had voted 
against the bill had he been present, yet it would not have 
altered his opinions of the reasons contained in the veto mes- 
sage. He considered that the acting President, in vetoing the 
bill on the reasons he had assigned, had exceeded the privileges 
conferred on him by the Constitution. He considered that the 
Executive had no right to veto an act of Congress, unless upon 
ground that it was an unconstitutional exercise of power; and 
he much doubted, even then, whether he had the right to exer- 
cise the veto, unless Congress encroached on the constitutional 
privileges of the Executive. 


The first section of the first article of the Constitution de 
claresthat “all legislative powers herein granted shall he vest- 
ed ina Congress of the United States, which shal! consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives”’ How, then, can it be 
pretended that the Executive is a component part of the Legis- 
lature? How can any moderately liberal constructionist even 
insist that the power ofthe veto was intended to annul this first 
section ofthe Constitution, by giving to the Executive a portion 
of that, all of which is herein ‘ vested in Congress?” And the 
exercise of the veto, upon mere expediency or discretion, most 
unquestionably has that effect. The Congress here does not 
consist of the President, Seuate, and House of Representa- 
tives—as the Parliament does of King, Lords, and Commons; 
but the Constitution expressly says i: “shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives.” And the 8th section of the Ist 
article of the Constitution says, “the Congress (viz. the Senate 
and House of Representatives) shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, &c , 
of the UnitedStates.”? Of course, then, the Senate and House 
of Representatives must have the power to select such mode for 
laying duties as they, in their discretion, nay suppose will be 
most conducive to the “general welfare,” provided they do not 
thereby infringe any other provision of the Constitution. Have 
they not, then, the exclusive right, in providing for paying the 
debts of the United States, in such a way as they may consider 
most conducive to the general welfare of the country, to declare 
that they will provide for the payment of the public debt by 
laying duties only; and that the land proceeds—‘“‘all the benefits” 
of which Mr. Tyler told us were “expressly guarantied to the 
States by compacts”—shall be “distributed in just proportions 
among all the States?’ 

If there is any one power which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion intended to intrust to Congress alone, free from all other 
influence or control whatever, it was the money or taxing power 
And well might they—for the history of all modern Govern- 
ments taught them that this power of taxation is the lever of 
despotism in modern times. There is hardly any country in 
christendom, at the present time, where the persons of men are 
not free from violation; still, the power of taxing them, of de- 
priving them of the fruits of their labor, has outlived the tor- 
ture and the rack in mostof the Governments of Europe. And so 
jealous were the framers of the Consticution of the abuse of this 
power, that they not only copfined it exclusively to the Con 
gress, but, in the 7th section of the 1st article of the Constitution, 
they provided “thet all bills for raising revenue shall originate 
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in the House of Representatives; but the Senate May propdse 
or concur with amendments as on other bills.’ To the immne- 
diate Representatives of the people only is given the power’ to 
originate revenue bills; and to the Senate ovly is give tha 
power to propose or concur with amendments. Al ihterfer- 
ence on the part of the Executive is here stricuy guarded 
against; and yet the acting President has dared to vewo @ bill 
because it wes not amended to suit him—because the odjous 
27th section was not stricken out; for tu the raie of duties he 
otfered no objection, 

In England, the taxing power is even more strictly cuarded 
than in our Constitutton. There, the Commons only have the 
power to originate and pertect revenue bills; the Lords cannot 
even amend them. If we examine the history of this power in 
England, from the period immediately following the cdngtrest 
to the reign of Henry IV, we find that the granting aids to the 
King was the great instrument by which the Parliament grad- 
ually wrested from the mo arch the arbitrary preregatives by 
which he had oppressed the nation. The warlike and energetic 
Kidiwards were compelled to purchase the subsidies for carrying 
on their wars by a surrender of a portion of their despotic pre- 
rogatives. And from the reign of Henry IV, (when “the Com- 
mons inserted in their pecuniary grants, that the King could not 
lawfully raise such aids without the consent of the Lords and 
Commons,’’) down to ths present time, this limit to the ameunt 
and sources oftaxation has been the great conservative princi- 
ple of liberty to the English people. The right of the people, 
through their representatives,to tax themselves in their own way 
is the great bar and preventive to Executive despotiam, as such 
despotism exists in modern times and in civilized communi- 
ties. If this principle is hallowed by time, and canonized in 
the hearts of the English people, as the great source and pres- 
ervation of their freedom, shall we, who boast of much freer 
institutions than theirs, surrender it without a atruggle? Shall 
we allow the Executive either to amend or defeata revenue 
bill, when, by the Constitution, the Senate only has the power to 
propose amendments? If the rigid exercise of this power over 
the revenue is necessary to arrest Executive usurpation in Eng- 
land, why not equally so here? It is the very nature ofall 
power, to seek to enlarge itself; its possession is equally flatter- 
ing, and its exercise equally tempting, in all Governments. 
And when we see how alarmingly Executive power has in- 
creased—how far beyond the most distant fears of the framers 
of the Constitution—ought we not to be alarmed at the prospect 
that this veto power is likely to strike from our hands this great 
weapon of free principles—the taxing power, unfettered and 
uncontrolled? Ifthe Executive, in addition to the other grow- 
ing powers he possesses, is to be quietly permitted to usurp that 
of raising revenue, or dictate to us the way in which we are to 
raise it, what will our Government be but an elective des- 
potism? 

Those who contend so strenuously for the unqualified veto, 
insist that the power in the Constitution to “return’’ bills with 
the “objections’’ of the Executive, if he do “not approve’ them, 
gives him unlimited discretion in rezard tothe matter. Is not 
this reasoning in violation of every conservative principle of 
the Constitution? Weuld not the wanton and factions exer- 
cive of this power, without control, lead either to the concen. 
tration of all essential levislation in the Executive, or other- 
wise arrest the wheels of Government, in cace the Legislature 
would refuse to yield? And can it be supposed that the foundera 
of the Constitution ever intended to confer on any department 
of the Government any discretienary powers which might be 
wantonly exercised for such a disastrous purpose? Such an 
argument is entirely at variance with what common reason 
must. suppose to have been the object in conferring sucha 
power; and the consequences which would inevitably flow 
from it show that it would plant in the Constitution the germe 
of its own destruction. And in judging of the extentto which 
this veto power may be rightfully used, ought we not to look 
to the objecis intended to be effected by it, and the consequences 
hkely to grow out of its unlimited exercise? Those who 
contend that the Constitution places no limit to Executive dis- 
cretion in the use of the veto, must still admit that the authors 
of that instrument never intended, or even suspected, that it 
would become of such common and almost daily resort by the 
Executive, as we now witness; still less that it would be mada 
to subserve the gratification of wicked and malignant passions, 
In the debate on this subject in the Federal Convention, Mr, 
Wilson said: 


“fle thought there was no danger of the power being too much 
exercised, He believed, as others did, that this power would 
seliiom be used ” 


Mr. Hamilton mentioned— 


“That the King of Great Britain had not exerted his negative 
since the revolution.” 


In the 73d number of the Federalist, we find the following: 


‘*The superior weight and influence of the legislative body in 
a free government, and the hazard to the Executive ina trial 
of strength with that body, afford a satisfactory security that 
the negative would generally be employed with great caution; 
and that, in its exercise, there would oftener be room for a 
charge of timidity than of rashness.’’ “If a magistrate so 
powerful and so well fortified as a Britieh monarch,would have 
scruples about the exercise of the power under consideration, 
how much greater caution may be reasonably expected in a 
President of the United States, clothed for the short period of 
four years with the executive authority of a Government whol- 
ly and purely republican.” “It is evident that there would be 
greater danger of his not using his power when necessary, than 
of his using it too often or too much.” 


Ah, little did the statesmen and sages who bequeathed to us 
the Government under which we live, suppose that in fifty 
years the executive veto was not only to paralyze the legisla. 
tive action of Congress, but that it was daily to be threatened 
here, in advance, for the purpose of frightening from their duty 
the assembled Representative of the nation' It must be admit- 
ted by all, no matter what may be their opinions as to the ex- 
tent of the use of this power as conferred in the Constitution, 
that the authors of that instrument never contemplated or sus- 
pected that the use of this power would become of such com. 
mon occurrence as We now witness. It must be admitted thet 
it was intended to be exercised rarely, and on eventful occa- 
sions. In the lapse of time. it has eo tursed out that what was 
designed to balance the different departments of our system, 
now threatens to destroy that very equilibrium which it was 
intended to preserve. What was designed ae the extreme 
medicine of the Constitatien, to be administered in the last re- 


| sort, has, by wicked quacks, been converted into its daily 
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bread. The object which the fathers of the Constitution had in 
view, in conferring the power in question, has been defeated. 
lt no longer answers the purposes ior which it was designed, 
kt perverts the intent, and threatens to destroy the intended 
operation ofthe very instrument wich it was intended to pre 
werve. This ia the evil under which we now suffer. The next 
question is, What 1s the remedy! 

This brings me to the conmderation of the resolution reported 
by the committee, proposing such an amendment of the Con- 
atitution ag will enable a majority of the whole number of the 
two Houses to passa bill, even afier has failed to receive 
the Executive a; proval 1 listened attentively to the gentle 
man from Kentucky, (Mr. MagsHat.] who spoke against 
this resolution; and, eloquent and instructive as he usually is, 

et he failed to adduce any convincing argument against i! 
hie reated his argument mainly upon the ground of his ardent 
devotion to the Cons itution, and his deep veneration for the 
memory of the sages who framed it. He said “they had the 
whole ground belore them—both the past and the time to 
come.”” I ciaim not tw be behind the gentlman from Ken- 
tucky in respect and veneration for the memory of those great 
and good mea, but never yet did I suppose they were endow- 
ed with the giftol prescience. How could they foreknow the 
difficulties of the future? How could their mortal vision pierce 
the dim vista of coming ages, and provide for all the conjunc- 
tures that were likely te arise under an untried and complex 
system? 1. is irue, they surveyed the history of the past; and 
what dilthat history tell them? Ittold them that the creat 
rource of the destruction of Lhe governments of the world that 
had gone before ua, was, that they did not contain the conses 
vative, ecll-auetaining praciple of their own amendment ‘and 
adaptation } the changing spirit of the age, but that they’ had 
to be remodelled by revolution and blood. They did noc mtend 
to tie our insiitutiagna together with a Gordian kaot, which 
could only be cut by the sword. They dic not think themselves 
asinfaliibie as the gendeman from Kentucky seemsto consider 
them to- have becn they Wisely profited by the lesa ol 
experience, and provided jin thia saine Constitution the means 
aad the mode of amending Ut, when time should prove its fail 
ure to answer any of the purposes designed by lis creation. Io 
the debate 10 the Federal Convention, on this clause in Cie Con 
sutution providing for future amendments, Mr. Gerry said 

“The novelty and difficulty of the experiment requires peri- 
odical revision. The prospect of such a revision would also 
give intermediate stability to the Government.’ 


Mr. Mason “ urged the necessity of such a provision. The 
plan now to be furmed will certainly be defective, as the Con 
federation hae been found, on tral, to be. Amendments, there- 
fore, will be necessary; and it will be better to provide for 
thei in an easy, regular, and constitutional way, than to truet 
to chance and violence 

Mr. Madison, in the 131 number of the “ Federalist,” say 

“That useful alterations will be suggested by experience 
could not but be foreseen. It was requisite, therefore, that a 
mode for in rodueing them should be provided 
ferred by the convention seen: 
of propriety.”’ 


The mode pre- 
to be stamped with every mark 

Thus thought those who framed the tustrument itself: and 
if we discover, amid the corruptions of these degenerate days, 
that any oue of the powers granted in the Constitution is ¢er- 
verted from ita design— hat it fails to accomplish the purpese 
intended—that what was designed as a safeguard to liberty is 
canveried intoan engine of tyranny,— do we not owe itasa duty 
to the memory of these founders of the Constutution, to remedy 
the evil, an!, to the utmost of our power, carry into effect their 
wishes and intents? Lcontend that, so far trom manifesting any 
wantof reverence for them by such a course, we are only car 
ryving out their behests, when We propose to so amend the Con- 
stitution as to make it conform to their designe, and when we 
see that the practice under it is such as to defeat the very ends 
of ita creation. 


The argument mainly relied on by the gentleman from Vir 
ginia, [Mr. Wreak, | is, that he wishes to preserve the veto in all 
ite force and power, that It may hereafter be wielded in defence 
of the South, when fanaticism shall have secured a majority 
here, and ehall attempt to deprive us of ourrigkts. Who relies 
upon the Executive to shield us from danger, when that period 
ehaliarrive? I donot sir. Iwill not admit that we hold our 
Fight by so frail a guaranty—so weak a tenure. But this is an 
areument that tells rather against the gentleman than for him 
Will not tbe same overwhel ning anti-slavery interest that is to 
send a majoriy bere to break down the barriers of the Const:. 
tution, also elect a President who will cowperate with them in 
this work of ruin? Ia it not as reasonable 10 suppose that we 
shall have a Congress with us, and a President against us, as 
that we ehall have the President for us, and Congress against 
ve? And the gentieman’s argument would then operate 
against himeelf, For it might, with equal plausibility, be said, 
that it is necessary for the protection of Southern institutions 
that the Executive veto be restricted; because Congress may 
pass laws prohibiting the circulation of incendiary publications 
through the mail; it may pass laws enforcing the surrender of 
fugitive slaves who have escaped to free Siates; itmay, in time, 
when their purposes are fully disclosed, pass laws for the sup- 
preesion and punishment of what I believe now to be an or- 
ganized and treasonable effort to overthrow the Constitution, 
andto change, by violence, the social, as well as political sya- 
tem. And ii Congress shall ever interpore for any of these 
purposes, must their action be arrested by some fanatic Presi- 
dent, who will interpose his veto against measures thus intend- 
ed for ovr protection? I de not rely upon such an argument 
myself, but | mention itto show how the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia may be turned against himeelf. This ar- 
gument cts both ways— what might be used for our tempo- 
rary benefit to day, might be used for our utter destruction to- 
morrow. As a Southern man, I rely on no Presidential vetoes 
te sustain my rights, Whenever Congress shall so far disregard 
the injunctions of the Constitution as to interfere with our 
rights in this respect, it will be too late to leok to the Execu 
tive for aid. All “argument” will then have been “ exhaust- 
ed,” and we shall have no other resource but to “stand to our 
arme.”” 

The report of the gentleman from Massachusetts sets forth 
the evils of the times, and proposee the remedy. That paper- 
to which it is my pride that my name, as one of the committee 
ie affixed—is calm and dignified in tone, undeniable in us state 
ment of facts, and unanswerable in argument. | is no partisan 

roduction; it does not arraign any portion of this House; but is 

bold and manly defence of the constitutional privileges of 


Virginia Bount 
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Congress against Executive usurpation. Tow has it been met? 
The report of the gentleman from Virginia, |Mr. Gitmenr. ) after 
attacking and la ing the blame fof all our difficulties on the 
Whig majority here, goes into a defence of Executive suprem- 
acy—of arbitrary power—and seems designed to disparage the 
characier and influence of the Legislature ofthe nation. It is 

ted reply, to the positions in the 


no reply, t 
report of the majority. 
The report ot the genuemen 


Levenan aitem] 


rom Pennsylvania [Mr. ©, J. 


IncRASOLL] docs not even etlect to be an argument. If it 
hi heen mtended for a parcel of boya.to be read before some 
debaung society, it would have been better adapted to its ob 
ject; butas an argument ona great question of constitutional 
hberty, it is notoniy unworthy aman of his talents and expe- 
rience, but it is UoWworthy of a sophomore at college. Does 


the gentleman suppose that grave 


g questions of constivntional 
law are to be eettied by ribaldry and merriment? If the object 
of the gentleman was to excite the laughter of his political com- 
peers here, why, he succeeded mos! admirably; but then he 
should recollect that the clown In acircus always excites much 
more jaughter than the steed he rides; which, by-the-by, ismuch 
the noblr animal of the twe. Instead of appealing to the pub- 
lic mind; instead of attempting to jioform the judement of the 
House and the country; instead of attem) ting to refute the po- 
sitions of the report of the majority; be has alluded to a speech 
made here some time since by the gentleman from Massachu- 
eetis, (Mr. Apams;| and unfairly and illiberally attempted to 
identity the sentuuments of that speech with thisreport. Instead 
of atempting to reply to the argument of the report of the ma 
jority, he has condescended to talk about “albums, “‘cartridge- 


boxes,” “band-boxes,” &. Such language, on such an ocea- 
aion, would be unbecoming a boarding-school miss; and such 
idle jeste would, it appears to me, be much better suited toa 
milliner’s shop than the Congress of a great nation; much more 


it is to handle “band-boxes’’ daily, 


than parchments in a legislative hail, 


befitting one whose business 


There ta a vein of jesuitisem running through the report of the 
gentieman from Pennsylvania from beemning toend. After 
having thoroughly idenufied himself with Joha Tyler and his 
Administration, he how affects to look on as a disinterested 
spectator of what he calls the “collision between him and the 
party who selected and elected him.’”? The genileman says 
in lus report 


“Those whose political sympathies the undersigned enjoy. are 
in no respect answerable for this strife, which they have uni- 
formly treated with moderation; adhering, however, to the faith 
of their own politics, We nemnther made nor aggravate the 
quarrel,” &¢., &C 


Is not this an jnsult to the corporal’s guard, as well as to 
the Whig party?) He says tothe Tyler squad, ‘ Siand off! we 
own no fellowship with you—we are more righteous than you.” 
What ingratitude! What a requital for the sumptuons din- 
ners be has eaten, and the wine he has drunk, wiih his Excel- 
lency! Who has been a more consiant worshipper at the shrine 
of power? Who has been a mere obsequious flitterer of John 
Tyler for his perfidy towards his former friends?) Who treated 
the suffering interests of this great nation with scorn and ridi- 
cule, amid the heat and excitement of revelry and wine? Who 
foreshadowed what has since come to pass in the notorious 
sentiment of “veto and ditto?’ And this gentleman, who has 
thus been in such close communion with John Tyler, after hav- 
ing instigated and cajvoled him to the betrayal of his benefactors, 
now talks of the “caimn ss and conscientiousness” with which 
he looks on this strife. The gentleman says further in his re- 
port, “the minorities of the two Houses of Congress abide by 
the principle, that the first magistiate of a great people is enti- 
tled to respect, and even by opponents should be treated with 
decorum.” This ia, I suppose, inter ded asa reproof of the 
free terms in which we have spoken of the acting President in 
the report of the majority. If it is wrong to 8; eak freely of 
the tenants of power, it 1s more s0 to act in resistance to their 
authority; and such a doctrine az this would forever subject all 
men to the wayward dominion of arbitrary power. It has teen 
the lancuaze of slavery in all ages of the world. The Tories of 
the Reveluvon thought tt a great outrage tospeak freely of the 
tyranny of his Maje sty George lil They thought he was “en. 
tidied (0 respect,” and “shon!d he treated with decorum.” They 
said then, as the gentleman fom Pennsy!vania now does, in his 
report, ‘no God of hatilea is Invoked for our rescue” This 
was the doctrine of Toryism: in the Revolution; it is now pro- 
claimed by one of their leaders on thes floor as the doctrine of 
the Locofoco-Tyler coalition of the present day. We are will 
ing te rest the issue with a reflecting people. We are willing 
to rely upon the positions of the report of the majority; which, 
notwithstanding the puny efforts to ridicule it here, will become 
a text book for politicians, and go forth to the country as a sec- 
ond declaration of infependence, by the Representatives of the 
people, against Executive tnsolence and usurpation. 





The issue now presented is amomentous one. I bel eve that 
it exceeds—far exceeds— in Its importonce and i's consequences, 
any considerations connecied with any sectio al interests, or 
any of the pursuits of industry in any portion of the country. 
It is an issue, in my opinion, which is to test the intecrity of the 
Constitation—that very Constitution by which those. “sectional 
interesta”’ are preserved and protected; and which secures 
their adequate reward and enjoyment of their prcfits to those 
very ‘pursuits of induatry” to which T refer. I believe the 
problem is now in the process of being solved—whether the 
‘cheeks and balances”? coutemp ated by the Constitution are 
to be preserved; or whether one of the most important—yes, 
sir, the most Important—powers of legislation is to be usurped 
by the Executive, and a more than monarchical power concen- 
trated in the hands of one man. Sir, the crisis is an appalling 


one; and careless to the fate of his country must be the heart of 


that man who does not contemplate it with horror. Although 
infuriated partisans, who prefer “ruin” if they cannot “rule,” 
may gloat over it in triumph-—-although cringing parasites may 
sneer with heartless scorn—yet, sir, we are mest unfortunately 
placed in a condition where, unless the Legislature or the Ex- 
ecutive yields, the wheels of Gevernment must stop, and the 
country continue to groan under a still greater agony. Must 
this embodied representation of the people of this great nation 
quietly yield one of the high powers intrusted to them by 
the Constitution, and tamely submit to Executive dictation? 
Will they set an example which must effectually destroy the 
intependence and indisputable rights of the Legislature; pros. 
trate their constitutional privileges atthe feet of the Executive; 
and convert the membeas of this and the other House ipto mere 
registras of Executive rescripts? And will not this be the case 
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if we allow the Executive to dictate to us, not only in matter 
of ordinary legislation but the sources from which we are to 
replenish the treasury? On this issue we are willing to go be- 
fore the people, and to abide the reeu!t. : 


SPEECHES OF MR. HALL 
OF VERMONT. . 
Inthe House of Representatives, June 16 and %, 1842, 
On the Virginia bounty land claims, 

Mr. Stanvy, from the Committee on Public Ex. 
penditures, reported the following resolution: 

Resoltca, That the Commit'ce on Revolutionary Claims be 
instructed te inquire into the amount and character of the ex. 
penditures which have been made by this Government in gatis- 
faction of bownty land claims allowed by the State of Virginia 
whatamount of like claims are still outstanding, and whether 
any further legislation of Congress is necessary to secure the 
treasury against the payment of improper or unfounded claims 
of that description. 

Mr. Goacin moved to amend the resolution by 
striking out “Committee on Revolutionary Claims,” 
and inserting either a select committee or the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands.” 

‘The question of reference was discussed briefly by 
Messrs. Gooain, Sranty, Hatt, Summers, ARNOLD, 
Howakxp of Michigan, and McKennan. 

When Mr. Sranty modified the resolution so as 
to substitute “a select committee” for “the Commit- 
tee on Revolutionary Claims.” ° 

Mr. Goope of Virginia moved to amend the res- 
olution so as to add, “or to satisfy the outstanding 
claims which are just and well founded, and that 
the said committee have leave to report by bill or 
otherwise.” 

Afier some remarks from Mr. Wiss, 

Mr. Hat of Vermont obtained the floor, and ex- 
pressed his intentiun to submit some observations; 
bat, the morning hour having expired within a very 
few minutes, the subject was laid ovey until to-mor- 
row morning, 


Taurspay, June 16. 

The foregoing resolution coming up for con- 
sideration— 

Mr. HALL addressed the House during the 
morning hour as follows: Mr. H. said that, though 
he believed the Committee on Revolutionary Claims 
to be the proper committee to make the inquiry pro- 
posed by the resolution, he should not then discuss 
that question. He was content with the resolution 
as modified; and, understanding the amendment of 
his friend from Virginia [Mr. Goong] merely to 
propose anextension of the inquiry, he would make 
no objection to that. But as he had the other day 
been alluded to in debate as being unreasonably op- 
posed to these claims, and especially by the gentle- 
man from Virginia on his left, [Mr. Wise,} who had 
also expended considerable eloquence in undertak- 
ing to show that this Government was under the 
strongest obligations to pay them, he felt called up- 
on tomake some remarks on the subject. In doing 
so, he said he should take no special notice of the 
observations of the gentleman from Virginia which 
complained of his hostility tothe claims. He be- 
lieved an exposition of the nature and character of 
the claims would be the best vindication he could 
make of his own conduct in regard to them; and 
that exposition, or such at least as the hour al- 
loued to him would permit, he should then pro- 
ceed to give, 

Theclaims (snid Mr. H,) about which the reso- 
lution proposes an inquiry, arose under Jaws pass- 
ed by the State of Virginia, during the revolution- 
ary period. Virginia, during that period, had two 
classes of regular troops. One class consisted of 
her quota of the continental forees—called troops of 
the continental line; and the other class, which was 
raised for her own immediate defence, called the 
State line. She also had a small marine force, de- 
nominated the State navy. By act of her Assem- 
bly, passed at that period, certain bounties in land 
were promised to her officers and soldiers for a 
continued service of three years, orto the end of 
the war; but no bounties were engaged for a less 
service. The bounties to officers were extremely 
large. To amajor-geveral, 15,000 acres; to a brig- 
adier, 10,000; to a colonel, 6,666%; to a lieutenant- 
colonel, 6,000; to a major, 5,333; to a captain, 
4,000; and to a subaltern, 2.6663 acres. A non- 
commissioned officer was entitled to 200, and a pri- 
vate to 100 acres. There was alsoto bean addi- 
tional bounty of one-sixth part of the original 
bounty, for any vear of uninterrupted service of an 
officer beyond the term of six years. The boun- 


ties to officers were confined to those belonging to 
the line, except that regimental chaplains and sur- 
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to be each entitled to the bounty of a 
Psenant-colonel, and regimental surgeons’ mates 
hat of a ca tain. No other staff officers were 
ised any bounty. The officers, non-commis- 
sed officers, and seamen of the navy were to 
we the same bounties as those of equal rank in the 
yod-forces. Bieta nai 7 
in order to provide for satisfying these bounties, 
-inia set apart 9,728,000 acres of land in Ken- 
vky; and, lest this tract might not contain a suf- 
jen quantity of good land, she also reserved, in 
-deed of cessiontothe United States, for satisfy- 
the bounties of the troops of the continental 
» allthe lands in Ohio between the Little Mi- 
i and Scioto rivers—being 3,704,484 acres. 
ginia having, in 1792, voluntarily abandoned to 
State of Kentucky about 5,000,000 of acres of 
,pefore-mentioned Kentucky land, and the Ohio 
rvation being nearly or quite exhausted of its 
jjand, applications have since been made to 
wggress for further allowances; and, in answer 
these applications, Congress has actually appro- 
aed, in land scrip, 1,460,000 acres more; so that 
. whole quantity of land which has, by Virginia 
Jthe United States, been set apart for satisfying 
se bounties, and on which those entitled might 
ive satisfied them, is 14,892,484 acres, 
Now, sir, for the quantity of land which has been 
mally taken up and covered by these bounties. 
iat quantity is as follows: 
| Sate-line warrants satisfied in Kentucky, 1,000,000 acres. 
» Continental warrants satisfied in Kentucky, 724,045 * 
4 Continental warrants satisfied in Ohio, ; 3,495,747 * 
{ Satisfied by the United Srates in land scrip,1,4f0,000 * 
aking the whole quantity of land which has been 
wnup by these bounties 6,679,792 acres. Be- 
jesthis, there are now outstanding of warrants 
rthese bounties, which remain unsatisfied, an 
sown quantity. The gentleman from Vir- 
sianear me [Mr. Goaetn] has introduced a bill 
be present session, now on your table, which pro- 
des for satisfying, I believe, 625,000 acres. I 
weno doubt the quantity unsatisfied is consider- 
bir larger, and should not be surprised if it should 
jound to amount to a million of acres. 
4sthe members of the House may not be famil- 
with the process by which the rights of the 
himants to these bounties have been ascertained, 
rill give some brief account of it. In the first 
wee, it may be remarked that the United States 
ye never made any inquiry whatever into the 
lidity of the claims they have satisfied. The 
urants for the bounties are issued to individual 
himants by the Executive of Virginia; and, un- 
# the acts of this Government for satisfying them, 
ie first of which was passed in 1830,) the war- 
atshave been brought to the General Land Of- 
e,and exchangedjfor the like quantity of land 
ip. Land scrip, as it is called, is a certificate 
ihe Secretary of the Treasury declaring that the 
ider of it is entitled to enter at any of the land of- 
es of the United States the quantity of land ex- 
esed upon its face, and that the certificate shall 
received in paymentof thesame. A scrip cer- 
fieate is therefore equivalent to one dollar and a 
wrer in gold or silver to any purchaser of pub- 
clands for every acre it certifies. These cer- 
ficates could always be sold in the market at a tri- 
ig discount; and sometimes, as during the exist- 
ceof the specie circular, they were at a premium, 
far asthe United States are concerned, the issu- 
gof scrip has been equivalent to the payment of 
collar and a quarterin money for every acre of 
itginia warrants that have been presented; and to 
se who receive the scrip, it has been very nearly 
same, 
kmay now be inquired, Mr. Speaker, how and 
ber what regulations these land warrants, which 
United States have so liberally paid, are granted 
the authorities of Virginia. On reference to the 
sof Virginia, I find that, in 1779, an act was 
sed, which declared what evidence should be ne- 
sary to entitle claimants of the bounty to land 
errants, By this act, the bounties were only to 
granted to an officer of the continental line, on 
production of a certificate of a general officer in 
line stating the regiment or corps in which he 
rved, and the term of his Service. An officer of 
State line was required to produce a like cer- 
cate of the commanding officer of the State line. 
Ziis law was in force at the time of the execution 
the deed of cession of Virginia in March, 1784. 
lat deed contained a clause by which it was pro- 
ded that, in case the quantity of good land which 
itginia had reserved in Kentucky for her troops 
continental establishment “should prove insuffi- 
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cient for their legal bounties, the deficiency should 
be made up to the said troops in good lands,” on a 
certain described tract in Ohio. Now, sir, l appre- 
hend there is no doubt that it was understood by 
the Congress which accepted the cession that the 
bounties which were to be satisfied in Ohio were 
such, and such only, as might be allowed in pur- 
snance of the then existing laws of Virginia. The 
fee of the reserved land in Ohio passed directly to 
the United States, subject only to the incumbrance 
imposed by the terms of the deed. ‘That incnm- 
brance was the right of Virginia, in case of a de- 
ficiency of lands in Kentucky, to satisfy the boun- 
ties for which she was then liable by her existing 
laws. The land which should remain, after satis- 
fying such bounties, would belong absolutely to the 
United States. If, by any alteration of her laws, 
Virginia should afterwards extend the rights of her 
citizens to the bounties, and thereby increase the 
allowances, the United States would have a right 
to complain of her conduct, and to refuse to permit 
such additional allowances to be satisfied on the 
reservation. This law of Virginia for the allow- 
ance of bounties continued in force until 1816, when 
an act was passed, repealing so much of it as re- 
quired the production of the certificate of an officer 
tothe service of an applicant, and authorizing the 
Executive of the State to issue warrants “when 
satisfactory evidence was adduced that the party 
was entitled.” By this law, it is apparent that all 
restraint upon the previously limited discretion of 
the Executive in the allowance of these claims was 
withdrawn, and that no check whatever upon the 
will of that officer remained. I will not say, sir, 
that the land warrants which, under this new law, 
have been located on the Ohio reservation did not 
give the owners a good title; but I do say that it 
was no part of the contract in the deed of cession 
that such warrants should be satisfied out of the 
ceded territory; and that it was the right, if not the 
duty, of the United States to have refused to satisfy 
them. Of the manner in which this unlimited dis- 
cretionary power of the Executive of Virginia has 
been executed, I shall have occasion to speak here- 
afier. 

I desire now, Mr. Speaker, to say a few words 
upon the scrip acts which have been passed by Con- 
gress, and of the grounds on which their passage 
was urged. The first of these acts, which was 
passed the 30th of May, 1830, authorized the satis- 
faction in scrip of 260,000 acres of the Virginia 
State line warrants, and 50,000 acres of continental 
warrants. ‘This quantity being exhausted, an addi- 
tional quantity of 300,000 acres was granted July 
13, 1832, for the satisfaction indiscriminately of 
continental and State line warrants; a further quan- 
tity of 200,000 acres, March 2, 1833; and a still fur- 
ther quantity of 659,000 acres, March 3, 1835— 
making, in the whole, 1,460,000 acres of scrip, as I 
have before stated. The act of March, 1835, was 
evidently intended to make a final end of these al- 
lowances, as it provided that the warrants should be 
received at the land office until the first of Septem- 
ber following; and that if a greater quantity than 





650,000 acres should be presented, that quantity of 


scrip should be distributed among the claimanis pro 
rata, “in full satisfaction of the warrants.” It 
seems, however, that another batch of 625,000 acres, 
or more, are now outstanding; and, judging of what 
will be, by what has been, [ hazard nothing in say- 
ing that warrants will continue to be liberally 
issued so long as Congress shall manifest a disposi- 
tion to pay them. 

A very natural inquiry in regard to these Vir- 
ginia warrants is, what obligation are the United 
States under to pay them? To this question | have 
no hesitation in answering—none whatever. The 
deed of cession (as I have before stated) reserved 
to Virginia a certain quantity of land on which the 
continental warrants might be satisfied; but it con- 
tained no engagement, express or implied, to set 
apart other land for that purpose, or to pay the 
warrants in any manner whatever, At the time of 
the execution of the deed, Virginia had nearly ten 
millions of acres of land in Kentucky, appropriated 
for the purpose of satisfying these bounties—eight 
millions of which, eight years afterwards, she vol- 
untarily relinquished and abandoned to Kentucky. 
If there has been a deficiency of land to satisfy 


these bounties, it has been occasioned by this act of 


Virginia herself. lt would be very unreasonable 
to make the United States responsible for her mis- 


conduct, by throwing upon them the payment of 


claims which, but for her act, would long since 
have been satisfied. I come, then, sir, to the con- 
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clusion, that the large quantities of scrip which 
have been granted by the United States were mere 
donations—gifis to the State of Virginia; and that 
the question now presented is, whether we will con- 
tinue our unbounded liberality to her, or will here- 
afier permit her, as we have done the other States, 
to fulfil her own engagements. 

It may be inquired, on what grounds and for 
what reasons the former scrip acts have’been passed, 
I have looked into this matter, and will state to the 
House all the grounds on which the passage of these 
acts has been urged upon Congress, 

The first and most important reason that has 
been assigned for the assumption by the United 
States of the State line warrants, is, that, bya proc- 
lamation of the Governor of Virginia, in January, 
1785, and the treaty of Hopewell, made by the 
United States with the Indians in 1786, the holders 
of State line warrants were prevented from obtain- 
ing satisfaction of them in Kentucky from 1784 
till the treaty of Hopewell expired, in 1818, when 
it is said Kentucky refused to permit the warrants 
to be located. This ground is very fully stated and 
set forth, (and, indeed, made the principal argument 
in favor of these claims,) in a report of a committee 
of the Virginia House of Delegates in 1834. This 
report was adopted by, and made a part of the report 
of, the Committee on Public Lands ofthe last Con- 
gress, which accompanied a bill reported by Mr. 
Garland, of that committee, appropriating 500,000 
acres of scrip for the satisfaction of these warrants, 
I will read a sentence or two from this Virginia re- 
port, in which the result of the argument is 
summed up: “The claimants for bounty in the 
State line have never, since 1784, had it in their 
power to make their claims available.” Again 
“Thus it appears that the oflicers, &e., of the State 
line, who had not surrendered their warrants prior to 
the 6th of January, 1785, (and they are many,) 
have been utterly precluded from the satisfaction 
of their claims until the recent appropriations by 
Congress.” After this solemn asseveration of the 
committee of the Virginia House of Delegates, the 
House will no doubt be surprised when I inform 
them that the statements I have read are utterly 
false; that, instead of the holders of State line 
warrants having been deprived of the privilege of 
loeating their lands in Kentucky by the proclama- 
tion of-the Governor of Virginia, and the treaty 
of Hopewell, they had full and uninterrupted op- 
portunity to make such locations from 1784 until 
the Ist of May, 1792, when their further location 
was put an end to by the voluntary act of Vir- 
ginia, and without any interference on the part of 
the United States. The proclamation and treaty 
mentioned in the report applied only to that part 
of the Kentucky lands which lie west of the high- 
lands that divide the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers. Besides this land, there were. of lands set 
apart for satisfying the State line warrants, 4,350,- 
O00 acres lying east of said highlands, on which 
these warrants might have been, and in fact were, 
freely located from 1784 to May 1, 1792. To show 
the House that there was no want of good lands for 
that purpose, | would inform them that, when Vir- 
ginia relinquished her tithe to Kentucky in 1792, 
there still remained unlocated of these lands more 
than 3,350,000 acres. I know, sir, that there was 
no intention in the Committee on Public Lands of 
the last Congress to impose a false statement upon 
this House. Whenthey adopted this report, I have 
no doubt every one of them believed it to be true. 
It requires a great deal of charity to extend this be- 
lief to the committee of the Virginia House of 
Delegates, who originally prepared and made the 
report, 

Another ground, sir, on which satisfaction of the 
State line warrants has been claimed of the United 
States, and which is set forth in the Virginia report, 
is an alleged mistake in the deed of cession, by 
which the satisfaction of warrants on the Ohio re- 
servation is said to have been unintentionally limit- 
ed to those of the continental line. The facts in re- 
lation to this matter are these: The first act of Vir- 
ginia proposing a cession to the United States was 
passed in January, 1781. This act (as appears by 
the Virginia journals) contained a provision allow- 
ing her to locate her State line, as well as continen- 
tal warrants, upon the Ohio reservation. But, in 
copying the act, to be sent to Congress, the opera- 
tive words, “upon their own State establishment,” 
were omitted—doubtless by mistake. No proposi- 
tion was, therefore, ever made to Congress to in- 
clude the State line warrants in that reservation. 
This proposal of Virginia was, moreover, rejected 
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by Congress; who, in September, 1783--more than || warrants which have been granted by Virginia 


two years after it was made—proposed new terms 
of cession to Virginia; not, however, changing the 
provision in regard to the Ohic reservation. These 
new terms were taken into consideration by the A 

sembly of Virginia, in December, 1783; and there 
is abundant evidence, from the journals of the 
House of Delegates of that State, that the provision 
in the elause relating to the Ohio reservation- 

which omitted the State line warrants-~was not 
overlooked. It was, then, in December, 1783, and 
not in January, 1781, that Virginia passed her act 
under which the cession was made. That act con- 
tained the clause in relation to the Ohio reservation 
in the same words which were inserted in the deed. 
The idea, then, that there was any mistake in the 
deed, is itself a mistake, and one which ought long 
since to have been discovered and corrected. But 
a moment’s reflection will satisfy any one that, if 
there had been such mistake, it would have been of 
no sort of whatever to Virginia. It 
could not have operated to her injury in any degree. 


As the State line warrants were excluded from sat- 


consequence 


isfaction in Ohio, it was only necessary to assign to 
that line a larger tract of land in Kentucky. This 
was according!y done; for when the superintend- 


ents of surveys in December, 1783, divided the Ken- 
tucky lands between the troops of the two lines, 
they assigned to those of the State line nearly twice 
the quantity that was assigned to the continental 
line, although the troops of the latter were more 
than double the number of the former. There was 
thus a large overplus of land for the State line, as 
i have before stated 

There is only one other reason that 1 have ever 
heard urged in favor of the payment of these claims; 
and that arises out of a supposed obligation ol 
yratitude on the part of the United States to Vir- 
ginia, for her Western territory ; 
which cession is called, in the Virginia report on 
which | have been commenting, “the most magnif 
icent sacrifice upon the altar pul lic good 
ever recorded in the history of States.” ‘The gen- 
tleman from Virginia |Mr. Wise] has alluded to 
this obligation of gratitude in most eloquent terms 
and it is the standing theme upon this floor whenevet 
Virginia isto be glorified, which isnotseldom. Now, 
sir, | hope | am not insensible to the obligations of 
gratitude; but, however extraordinary. and para- 
doxical it may seem to gentlemen who have so 
otten heard the generosity of the Old Dominion in 
this matter lauded and commended, | must be al 
Jowed to say that ] do n admit the existence of 
the obligation, I am sorry, sir, that the limited 
time allotted to me will not permit me now to go 
into this subject I hope a suitable occasion will be 
afforded hereafter, when I will undertake to satisfy 
the House that the title of Virginia to the Western 
territory was much worse than doubitul; that the 
cession was urged upon Congress by Virginia: that 
it was, for a long time, refused by Congress 
was finally accepted with great reluctance 
egates of two of the States voting unanimously 
against its acceptance; and that the obligation of 
gratitude, if any exist, is due from Virginia to the 
Inited States, for the quiet of her claim of title to 
the lands reserved by her, and tor the other advan 
tages she gained by the cession, rather than from 
the United States, for her liberality. The act of 
cession was, however, a bargain—a hard one, | 
think, on the part of the United States; but, such 
as it was, I am ready to abide by it. While ] 
set up no claim for further remuneration from 
Virginia, I deny that she has any such claim 
onthe United States. But I mr: hasten onto 
matters more directly connected © «ti the claims un- 
der consideration. 


cession of the 


of ine 


that if 
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I come now, sir, to inquire into the character of 
the claims for bounty lands that have been allow- 
ed and paid by the United States since the first 
scrip act was passed, in 1830; and more especialy 
into the characier of those claims which are now 
outstanding, for the payment of 625,000 acres of 
which the gentieman from Virginia near me 
(Mr. Goce] has introduced his bill. In the re- 
marks I shall make upon the character of these 
claims, I shall confine myself to the bounties which 
have been allowed to claimants as oflicers; be 
cause I perceive I shall not have time to go into 
the chile subject, and because the bounties to 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers are of tri- 
fling importance, more than nineleen-twentieths of 
the land scrip having probably issued tor officers 
bounties. 

l undertake to affirm, sir, that the bounty land 


since 1830 have not been founded on services actu- 
ally performed agreeably to the laws of that State; 
or, in other words, that the claims were unfounded 
and bad, and were of course improperly allowed. 
And, sir, the inquiry may with propriety be made, 
why should we expect them to be good? These 
claims were very large in amoant, the smallest be- 
ing 2,666 acre There was full opportunity, as I 
have betore shown, to obtain tbe allowance and 
satisfaction of them for eight years--from 1784 to 
1792. During that period, it should be remember- 
ed. the tide of emigration from Virginia to Ken- 
tucky was strong and rapid. Land was of necessi- 
ty in great demand. Is it to be believed that indi- 
vidual claims, each amounting from 2,600 to 10,000 
acres, Which could have been readily allowed at 
the capital of the State, would have been suffered 
to sleep in forgetfulness, 1o be hunted up by heirs 
after a lapse of fifty years? ‘The supposition is in- 
credible. Such claims as were valid must have 
been presented and allowed during that early pe- 
riod. 

But this in conjecture. The 
quantity of lands which have been covered by these 
warrants is so enormously great as to furnish, of 
uself, satisfactory evidence that a very large pro- 
portion of the claims must have been unfounded. 
The quantity of warrants which have been satis- 
fied by Virginia and the United States is 6,679,792 
. Ifto these be added 625.000 acres for those 
which are outstanding, the whole quantity which 
has been issued will be 7,304,792 acres. If from 
this quantity there be deducted 600,000 acres, (ihe 
probable quantity which has been issued to the rank 
and file,) there will remain over 6,700,000 acres 
granted to officers. Now, the quantity of land 
which would be sufficient to satisfy the officers of 
a single regiment,as organized by Congress by res- 
olutions of May, 1778, each officer for a service 
of six veanr would be precisely 100,000 
There has, therefore, been grinted by Virginia, 
for officers’ bounties, a sufficient quantity of Jand 
to satisfy the claims, under her laws, of 67 regi- 
ments: being nine more regiments than was re- 
quired to constitute the whole continental army 
under the resolutions of October, 1780. 

Ifthe number of persons to whom allowances as 
officers have been made be taken as the standard of 
inquiry, a similar result will be produced. The 
number of allowances up to January, 1840, (since 
which date I have no information,) has been to 
the State line and navy 502, and to the continental 
line 1,030--making 1,532 officers in the whole; 
guile arespectable army, without reckoning any 
privates whatever. Now, sir, after the most care- 
ful examination of the subject, | have no hesitation 
in saving that the highest number of officers that 
could have been in service at any one period of the 
war, in the Virginia continental line, at a suffi- 
ciently laie period to become entitled to her boun- 
ties, is 420. Ihave no doubt the actual number was 
considerably less. The number returned in ser- 
vice at the close of the war was 349; and, including 
all supernumeraries, as far back as 1778, the num. 
ber was 381. For the service of these 420 officers a 
most, and the few cases in which twooflicers might 
have filled the same place each for three years, the 
number of allowances has been, as I have before 
stated, 1.080. But what renders the excessive num- 
ber of allowances perfectly apparent, is the number 
of additional atlowances that have been made for 
over six vears’ service. I have before stated that 
the laws of Virginia promised to each officer who 
shonld perform a continued service of more than 
six years, an additional bounty for such service. 
This additional bounty has been granted to 370 offi- 
cers of the continental Ime; being probably a suffi- 
cient number to supply the whole of the line--cer- 
tainly very nearly so. But notwithstanding the al- 


matter does not rest 


acres, 


acTes, 


lowances to these 370 officers, each for a service of 


over six years, equivalent to the whole service 
performed by all the othcers of the line for the 
whole war, therestill remain 660 other officers who 
have been allowed bounties, each for a service of 
three years, or for during the war. These facts 
seem entirely conelusive to show thatthe allowances 
have been most extravagantly numerous. I have 
no doubt whatever that more than double the num- 
ber of persons have been allowed bounties as offi- 
cers in the continental line, than ever did, or ever 
could have performed the requisite service to entitle 
them to the bounty. 

I wish now, Mr. Speaker, to cail your attention, 
and that of the House, to the bounties that have 
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been granted to the Virginia State navy. G, 
men need not feel particularly mortified if| 
have never before heard of the State nayy of 
ginia. As an apology for their ignorance. | , 
inform them that its history yet remains tp be 
ten. I have taken much pains to inform 
regard to it, but have not been very 
The fullest account I can find of it is ‘in 
Notes on Virginia, written in 1781, and con 
where necessary in 1782. Iwill read al] tha 
says. Mr. H. readas follows: 7 


to be 
Mysq 
succe 
Jeffe 


“Maine Force —Refore the present invasion ef thie 
by the British, underthe command of Genera! Phillips 
three vessels of sixteen guna each, one of fourteen on 
small galleys, and (wo or three armed boats. They wand 
erally so badly manned as seldom to be in condition 
vice. Since the perfect possession of our rivers as 
by the enemy, I believe we are left with a sivgle arm 
only.” a 

It appears, then, that in the most brillian) day 
the Virginia navy, it consisted of four pris 
sloops, five row-galleys, and three boats—ma) 
of all crafts, twelve in number. In 1781 and] 
boards of officers were convened, by order 
Executive of Virginia, for the purpose of dete 
ing what officers of the navy might, by their 
vices, be entitled to their half-pay. The rep, 
the board of officers assembled in 1784 has been 
served, and it contains the names of one coy 
dore, twenty-one captains, and five lieutena 
being twenty-seven officers in the whole, [a 
familiar with naval service, and cannot prete 
speak confidently of the number of officers yw 
would be required for the force described by 
Jefferson; but suppose twenty-seven captains 
lieutenants to be a very fair complement of 
cers. And how many do you suppose, 
Speaker, have been allowed the land bounty 
will inform you, sir. The bounty has bee 
lowed to two commodores, each for over sixy 
service; to thirty captains, and sixty lieuteg 
making in the whole ninety-two officers, A 
ing one captain and two lieutenants to each g 
and one lieutenant to each boat, (which I sy 
an ample number,) there remain six captains 
twelve lientenants for each of the four brigs 
sloops. Though Mr. Jefferson says the y 
were very badly manned, yet it would seem 
the list of bounties that they must have been 
well officered. But this is not all, sir. Bi 
laws of Virginia promising the bounty, the off 
of the navy were to be allowed the same bour 
officers of the like rank in the army. The 
tive rank of navy and army officers was regu 
by the Virginia navy board, and _ corresp 
with the regulations of Congress in their re 
tions passed in November, 1776. _ By the re 
tions of the Virginia navy board, the only 
officers that ranked with officers of the army 
the commodore, captains, and lieutenants 
other navy officers had commissions; all | 
them avere warrant or non-commissioned offi 
and of course entitled only to the bounties of 
commissioned officers in the land service 
notwithstanding this clear construction of the 
ginia laws, the bounty of a subaltern in the: 
(2,666 2-3 acres) has been granted to almos 
sorts and descriptions of inferior warrant off 
Thus it was allowed the midshipmen, sai 
masters, masters’ mates, boatswains, carpet 
carpenters’ mates, gunners, gunners’ mates, p 
stewards, quartermasters, coxswains, arm 
and masters-at arms; so that the whole num 
officers’ allowances in the Virginia navy, inst 
being twenty-seven, according to the return! 
at the close of the war, has run up to theno 
of two hundred and sixty-eight—one hundred 
seventy six of which allowances have been! 
since the passage of the first scrip act in. 
Many of these allowances to persons claim 
have been warrant officers are additional tog 
which had been made to the same persons 
close of the war, of 100 acres as seamen, 
acres as non commissioned officers; the ne¥ 
warrants issuing for 2,566 2-3, or 2,466 23 
additional, as the case may be. The United 
have satisfied in scrip, since 1830, some 500. 
600,000 acres of these navy warrants, not one 
of which was probably due. 

Time will not allow me, Mr. Speaker, evé 
enumerate the various modes and contrivane 
which the bounties to officers have recently 
increased and multiplied. The officers of # 
ment Taised as a temporary guard to the prs 
of Burgoyne’s army—commissioned by the G# 
or of Virginia as officers of a regiment of 
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rs, and disbanded and discharged in the spring 
if (of 1781, after a service of a little more than two 
of BiB ars—have been transformed into continental offi- 
1 wAlMers, and allowed full bounties as officers of the 
0 be »inental line serving to the end ofthe war. Of- 
sersof the civil staff, who held no rank in the 
my, and officers in the hospital department, (to 
seiner of Whom the bounty had been promised.) 
ave recently obtained it, and in great numbers 
| thai the heirs of officers who were known to have died 
nthe service too early to be entitled to the three 
wars bounty, have lately received the bounty for 
ren and eight years’ services. The officers of 
ie lilinois regiment, who had a distinct bounty 
yd provision, as may be seen by the deed of ces- 
jon, and Who never performed the requisite ser- 
rice to entitle them to the general bounty, have 
yrertheless been allowed it; and lately, some 
jephew, Niece, or perhaps fourth cousin, of Paul 
joes—for he left no descendants—has been allow- 
ei 13,286 acres for a service as captain in the 
and gagentinental navy, without even a pretence of law 
er ofgmme jusuly It. : 
deter But ecannot dwell Jonger on this branch of the 
theiramsabject. I come now to a direct examination of 
ie individual claims which are outstanding, and 


+ Tene 5 ‘ 
‘been which the bill on your table, introduced by my 
> congmiriend near me, [Mr. Gocatn,] proposes to satisfy. 


tenagm | nave before me, sir, an authentic list of all the 

Larmoounty land allowances which have been made by 
retenm Virginia to Officers of the continental line since the 
srs ys of September, 1835, when the scrip act took ef- 
od byagect, down to January, 840. This list contains the 


tainsigmnames of sixty-four oflicers, to whom the aggregate 
it of quantity of about 200,000 acres has been granted. 


ose, To prevent all suspicion of an unfair selection of 


ouniygggead claims, I shall take them up in alphabetical 
s beomorder. But, before going into this examination, it 





















will be necessary for me to give the House some 
account of the documentary evidence by which I 
propose, in a considerable degree, to test the valid- 
wy of the claims. 

{Here Mr. Haut produced a large manuscript 
volume, which he said contained eleven different 
ad independent lists of the officers of the Virginia 
jine, made at different periods of the war, from De- 
cember, 1786, to 1783; each of which he described. 
They were copied, he said, from official rolls and 


SiXy| 
euten 


. Brgggreturns still remaining in the Pension Office, and 
he offm™among the papers of General Washington in the 
> bounfmmSiaie Department. ‘To these rolls he had a perfect 


The 
s regu 
resp 
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he re 


jdex, containing the names of all the officers ap- 
pearing on any of them, by which he could readily 
trace and ascertain the service of any oflicer.} 

Mr. H. continued: There is no doubt, sir, that 
these rolls are perfectly authentic; and I have not 
only @iithe slightest hesitation in saying that it is just as im- 
army Giposible for an ofticer to have performed a service 
an's. Miof three years in the Virginia line during the Revo- 

all Wiiationary war, without having his name on these 
od offfMrlls, as it is that an officer should have served in 
les of M@ihe army through the whole of the last war, without 
‘ice leaving a trace of his service on the rolls now re- 
of thelMimaining in the War Department. 


ghee The first name which appears on the list | pro- 
nt of’ to examine is that of Capt. Dohicky Arundel. 
"0, His name is not found on any of the rolls. He 
carpet vas one of the numerous foreign adventurers who 
ates, sought employment in this country. It appears by 
ave the journals of Congress that he was appointed a 

captain of artilléry, to take rank from February 5, 



















num : : 
ince 6; ordered first to Canada, and afterwards to 
rani’ Virginia, where, it would seem from the letters of 


General Charles Lee, he was, in the month of May, 
1776, put in command of one of two companies of 
artillery raised in that State. On the 26th of No- 
vember, 1776, Congress resolved to raise a regiment 
ot artillery in Virginia; and the two companies 
already in service in that State were incorporated 
into it, and made a part of it—the whole consisting 
of ten companies. The journal, of November 30, 
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> ae 1776, contains the names of all the field officers of 
§ 23 the regiment and of the ten captains; but the name 
nited pone Arundel is not among them. He must, 
"500.0 there ore, have left the service previous to that date. 
a cal This regiment was commanded by Colonel Charles 








Harrison. Numerous rolls of the regiment are 
Preserved, but the name of Captain Arundel is not 
on any of them. On the leger of the revolution- 
ary Paymaster General, remaining in the office of 
the Third Auditor, is a balanced account with 
Captain Arundel}, dated 1776, on which he stands 
charged and credited with the sum of $208 45; but, 
as the book containing the journal account has been 
destroyed, it is impossible to ascertain precisely 
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what the items of charge and credit were. But the 
amount of the account is equal to the pay ot a cap- 
tain of artillery for a service of seven months and 
twenty days; and there can be no doubt that the 
credit was for that service, which must have ended 
about September 25, 1776. For this service of less 
than eight months, some person, as the representa- 
tive or heir of Captain Arundel), has been allowed 
a bounty of 5.082 acres, for a service of seven years 
and twenty days. The warrants are now outstand- 
ing; and, if satisfied in scrip, as proposed by the 
bill on your table, the payment will amount to 
$6,353. 

The next name on the list is that of Col. Themas 
Bullett. Wis heirs have been allowed 9,369 acres 
for a service of eight years and two months, equal 
to $11,713 in scrip. He was a deputy adjutant 
general, but held no rank inthe army; and, as a 
staff officer, would not be entitled to any bounty. 
Besides, he died in 1778, after a service of about 
two years. His heirs, not being entitled to the 
bounty by the laws of Virginia, petitioned the As- 
sembly of that State for its allowance by ‘special 
resolution; but the claim was rejected by a vote of 
the House of Delegates, as appears by the journal 
of that body tor Jnne 18, 1784. 

Capt. Peter Bernard was allowed, in August, 
1837, 4.000 acres for a service ot three years. It 
appears, by a certificate of the auditor of Virginia, 
that he settled his account with that 
5th of September, 1783, and received pay for a ser- 
vice of two years and two months, ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1779. If he had continued longer in ser- 
vice, he would doubiless have claimed and re- 
ceived pay for it. 

Major John Brent appears by the rolls to have 
been appointed captain February 26, 1776, and to 
have resigned his commission as major (to which 
rank he had been promoted) on the 4th of May, 
1778. His original commission as major, with the 
endorsement of his resignation upon it, is found 
among the Washington Papers in the State De- 
partment. He served but two years two menths 
and eight days, and was not, of course, entitled to 
any bounty. He has recently been allowed a 
bounty of 7,000 acres for a service of seven years 
and ten and a half months. 

The next case to which I would call the atten- 
tion of the House is thatof Col. Mordecai Buckner. 
His heirs were allowed a bounty, in September, 
1838, of 6,6663 acres for a service of three years, 
It appears by the rolls that he was commissioned 
colonel of the sixth Virginia regiment February 
13, 1776, and cashiered February 9, 1777, having 
served eleven months and twenty-six days. I send 
to the chair, and ask the Clerk to read, a copy of 
General Washington’s approval of the sentence of 
the court-martial, taken from his order-book now in 
the State Department. The Clerk then read as fol- 
lows: 


State on the 


“Hgeapauvarters Morristown, Feb 9, 1777. 

“Parole, Burlingio:; countersign, Bedford. The general 
court-martial held at Chatham, the 8th instant, whereof Briga- 
dier General St. Ciair was president, for the trial of Colonel 
Mordecai Buckner, accused of ‘shamefully misbehaving before 
the enemy in the action of the 23d January last,’ and of ‘quit 
ting his post and party in time of engacement,’ have, after ma 
ture consideration, sentenced the said Colonel Mordecai Buck 
net to be cashiered, and declared incapable of any military of- 
fice in the service of the United States. c 

‘The general and commander-in-chief approves of the ser 
tence, and orders the said Co'onel Mordecai Buckner forthwith 
to depart the American army.’’ 


Mr. H. continued. I perceive, Mr. Speaker, that 
time will not allow me to proceed further with this 
examination of particular cases. Iam sorry that 
the approaching expiration ofthe hour compels me 
to stop; for [think I could safely promise the House 
some entertainment. I am not sure but the history 
of these allowances would be quite as amusing as 
the best got up police reparts. It would cer- 
tainly furnish many curious cases. But I must 
forbear. 


sixty-four claims whose examination I have com- 


and returned by the register of the Virginia lan: 


was made by the United States. 


I wish, however, to repeat that the whole of the 


menced, are claims now outstanding, which the bill 
on your table proposes to pay; that they are not 
claims selected from others by me, but that they 
comprise all the allowances to officers of the conti- 





nental line, which have been officially a 


office as having been made since the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1835, when the last satisfaction of claims 
I unhesitatingly 
pronounce—not a part, not a large portion of them, 
but every individual claim of them, to be bad. I 
have prepared a list of these sixty-four claims, con- 
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dent allowances may be traced to the 
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taining the names and ranks of the claimants, the 
quantity of land allowed, and the term of service 
for which the allowance was made. I hold this 
list in my hand; and it has been made expressly for 
the purpose of being delivered to any member who 
chooses to examine it. I invite any gentleman 
who desires to reply to me to take the list; and, be- 
fore becoming particularly eloquent in favor of 
these claims, to select from it such single allowance 
as he chooses, and endeavor to satisfy the House 
that it is well founded. JI shall be very happy to 
meet any gentleman from Virginia, or any other 
State upon this floor, upon any claim he may select, 
Here, sir, is the list, (throwing it upon his desk,) 
subject to the call of any gentleman whe will ac- 
cept it. 

| had a desire, Mr. Speaker, to say something by 
way of accounting for these multiplied allowances 
of Jand bounty in Virginia, and also in regard to 
the manner in which the claims have been got up 
and prosecuted. Although I believe all the claims 
which have been allowed since 1830, and fora long 
time previous, are unfounded and bad; yet 1 donot 
intend to say that there is not some little apology in 
the weakness of human nature for the course Vir- 
ginia has taken in regard to them, though I do not 
admit there is any justification for her. Her peo- 
ple have certainly acted under strong, very strong, 
temptation; and it is impossible to say what might 
have been done by those of other States under simi- 
lar circumstances, 

The origin of these recently multiplied fraudu- 
continued 
grants down to 1830 of continental bounties to be 
located on the Ohio reservation, coupled with the 
fact--the important fact--ihat the claims have always 
been allowed by one Government to be paid by an- 
other. ‘This has naturally produced a laxity in 
their examination. ‘The bounties being exiremely 
large, and their allowanee not very hard to be ob- 
tained, the temptation to prosecute them has always 
been very great; and when, in 1830, the scrip act 
was passed, whieh made both State and continental 
warrants equivalent toa dollar and a quarter per 
acre in cash, it became too strong to be resisted. 
Fictitions claims were hunted up or manufactured 
by speculators, until their prosecution became a 
profession—-a trade in which large numbers of per- 
sons, under the mild name of agents, were engaged. 
In this business large fortunes were made, some- 
times in a few months——-even weeks; until the whole 
community became moved and stirred up on the 
subject of the claims. 

{ Here the Speaker announced that the hour had 
expired; when, Mr. Unperwoop ot Kentucky hav- 
ing obtained the floor, the House passed to other 
business. | 

House or Representatives, June 25, 1842. 

The subject of the Virginia bourty lands again 
coming up for consideration—it having been de- 
bated by Messrs. Gitmer, Gooain, and Goopr, since 
the delivery of the first part of Mr. Hatu’s speech— 

Mr. HALL rose and said that the course which 
the discussion on this resolution had taken—the de- 
bate having, in a great measure, been aimed at 
him—seemed to call on him to make a brief ex- 
planation to the House of the manner in which he 
had become acquainted with these claims, and of 
the relation in which he stood to them. Mr. H 
said that when he came into Congress, seven or 
eight years ago, he found a class of private claims 
passing through the House without objection, prin- 
cipally from Virginia, called commutation claims, 
They thus continued silently to pass, until his 
colleague, the Hon. Heman Allen, favorably known 
to all who were in Congress with him as a gentle- 
man of high character for integrity, talents, and 

usefulness. called the attention of the House to 
them. It was then customary to allow not only 
the principal sum of commutation, but also in- 
terest from the revolutionary period. His colleague 
felt it his duty to object in the House to the allow- 
ance of interest on all of the claims, and also to op- 
pose the allowance of the principal in some of the 
Cases. 

For his temerity, his colleague had been as- 
sailed by several gentlemen from Virginia, very 
much afierthe manner in which he (Mr. H.) had 
been noticed on this occasion, though in milder 
terms. His colleague, however, maintained his 
ground, and succeeded in all his efforts. The posi- 
tion of his colleague, for whom he entertained the 
highest respect and regard, attracted (Mr. H. said) 
his attention to the claims; and he was not certain 
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but he might have aided him in opposing them 
on one or two occasions. At any rate, he would 
have done so if such aid had been necessary. At 
the commencement of the last Congress, when 
his colleague had ceased to be a member, he (Mr. 
H.) had the honor of being appointed a member of 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims, when it 
became his special duty to examine this class of 
claims. On looking into the papers presented for 
commutation, he found almost all the cases were 
for services performed in the Virginia line of the 
army, though he could discover no reason why an 
equal proportion of claims ought not to come trom 
other States. He found, also, he said, that a prin- 
cipal partot the evidence in each case consisted of 
a certificate from Virginia, showing that the heirs 
of the officer had been aliowed the land bounty 
from tnat State fora service of during the war, or 
for six, seven, or eight years, or more. He was 
not satisfied with that evidence to prove a claim 
which amounted to several thousand dollars, and 
sought for record evidence to test iis validity. He 
examined the Washington Papers, and copied with 
his own hand all the lists of officers of the Virginia 
line which they contained, and procured copies 
from the Pension Office of the lists which that could 
supply. In this way he had formed the book of 
ole. of which he had the other day given a de- 
scription to the House, ‘The subject of the Virginia 
bounties having been referred to the committee of 
the last Congress, he had procured a list of all the 
Officers’ bounties which had been allowed by Vir- 
ginia up to January, 1840; and, having tested the 
allowances made since 1830, several hundred in 
number, by the rolls, he had never been able to find 
one which the rolls established as a good claim. He 
had, by the direction of the committee of the last 
Congress, made a report against these claims, with 
which the House were or might be acquainted. 

My duties on the committee, (said Mr. 1i.,)since 
ihe making of that report, have made me acquaint- 
ed with many new tacts relating to these bounty 
land claims. The labor which 1 have performed 
is, indeed, of an humble and ungracious character. 
However usefal it may be—and I Lope it has not 
been entirely useless—-I can expect no reward for 
it from my constituents, for they can know nothing 
ofit. It has also brought me into unpleasant inter- 
course, not to say collision, with the namerous 
claimants and their friends, whose claims I have 


-felt it my duty to oppose; and it has now drawn 


upon me asomewhat personal attack in this Flouse, 
But I shall still continue to perform the duties of 
my station as well as | may, however ungracious 
and unpleasant it may be. 


For the performance of what T believed to be my 
duty in regard to these bounty land eclaims-—a duty 
imposed on me in some degree by the House-~ihe 
gentleman from Albemarle (Mr. Gitmer) has 
thought proper to represent me as acting the part 
of a hyena, prowling among the tombs of the Vir- 
ginia revolutionary dead, seeking to expose their 
remains to the public gaze. Sir, it is not I who 
have sought to disturb the rest of the quiet dead. 
No, sir, no! It is the gentleman himself who has 
violated the sanctity of the tomb, It is the claim- | 
ants and speculators who, encouraged by his course | 
of action, have gone into the grave-yards of Vir- 
ginia, raked from the tombs the bones of their an- 
cestors, and brought them here to barier away for 
money and land. They have done more. Like 
the venders of relics in the days of the crusades, 
they have sold the bones of the Saracen, declaring 
them to be bones of saints. They have conjured 
from the tomb the ghosts of men who knew nothing 
of military service, and, having clothed them in 
revolutionary uniform, have sworn them to be 
revolutionary officers. They have marshalled 
their army of ghosts around this hall, and, in imiia- 
tion of the miserly loyalist described by Patrick 
Henry as going into court, crying beet, beet, beef! 
they have taught these ghastly specires to make 
this hall ring with their sordid screams of pay, pay, 
commuiation-pay, half-pay, bounty land, bounty 
land! Whattl have done, sir, is to turn upon this 
host of imaginary men, strip from them their stolen 
apparel, and bid them down, down to their rest in 
quiet. 


Lest the House might imbibe the impresssion 
that I feel injured by the extraordinary remarks, of 
a somewhat personal character, which were made 
by the gentleman from Albemarle, I take this early 
occasion to say that such is not the fact; that, on the 
contrary, | feel very charitably disposed towards 
him; and, as an evidence of my charity, it is my } 
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intention, before I close my remarks, to offer an 
apology to the House for his violation of their rules 
in assailing me, andto ask the House to unite with 
me in extending to him their full forgiveness. Be- 
fore doing so, however, [beg leave to take up the 
train of remarks | was pursuing the other day, 
when I was cut off by the expiration of the honr. 


When the hour expired, I had commenced giv- 
ing some account of the manner in which what 
are denominated Virginia claims are got up and 
prosecated against this Government. There are 
three classes of these claims: bounty land claims 
allowed by the Governor of Virginia, on which 
there has been paid since 1830, in land serip, 
$1,825,000; half pay claims, which are adjusted at 
the War Department, on which has been paid 
$1,256,463; and commutation claims, which 
have been allowed by special acts of Congress, 
amounting probably to abont $200,000. These 
claims are all for services of Virginia troops, and 
the payments by this Government on them since 
1830, have thus amounted to over $3,200,000. 


The prosecution of these claims is made a pro- 
fession or trade in Virginia, in which great num- 
bers of persons have been engaged, many of whom 
have made large fortunes by it. Among this nuim- 
ber, I have heard the name of Thomas Green, 
of Richmond, mentioned as having made a_for- 
tune in the business, of some two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, though I beiieve he has 
since become insolvent. I shall not be able to go 
fully -into this branch of the subject, and must 
therefore refer the House to a public document— 
a report of the Judiciary Committee of the last 
Congress, in the ease of Joseph Ramsey—where 
any member who will take the trouble to read it, 
will find much interesting matter in regard to the 
mode of prosecuting these claims. Itappears from 
the report, that Ramsey, who resided in Western 
Virginia, had been an oflicer for a short period in 
Col, Joseph Crockett’s regiment of the Virginia 
State troops, but had resigned in 1780, and was 
not entitled to either bounty land or half-pay—the 
former allowance requiring a service of three 
years, and the latter a service to the end of the 
war. Nevertheless, in 1830, one Northup, a 
vartner of Thomas Green, made a bargain with 
ies to obtain bis bounty land for one half that 
shouldbe received. Forsome unexplained reason, 
the land bounty was not obiained until 1834. In 
the meantime, one McCamant,a member of the 
Virginia State Senate, residing near Ramsey, for 
himself and his partner, Price, who lived in Rich- 
mond, also made a bargain with Ramsey to obtain 
his land bounty, together with his half-pay under 
the act of 1832, the contractors to be allowed one- 
half of whatever they could obtain. 


This, I believe, is the usnal rate at which claims 
are prosecuted. Both the land bounty and half- 
pay were obiained by McCamant and Price—the 
half-pay amounting to over $7,000, and both to- 
gether to more than $10,000. Price received the 
whole of the half-pay atthe Treasury, of which Mc- 
Camant paid one-third to Ramsey, declaring it to 
be one-half. It was afterwards discovered, | be- 
lieve atthe Pension Office, that Ramsey, instead of 
having served to the end of the war, had resigned 
long before its close; apon which a suit in chance- 
ry was brought in favorofthe United States, in the 
district court of Western Virginia, against Ram- 
sey, McCamant, and Price,to recover back the 
money, on the grownd that it had been obtained by 
fraud. Afiera full hearing, a decree was made 
against the defendants for the amount obtained 
from the treasury; upon which an execution issned, 
and was levied upon the property of Ramsey. 
Price having fled, and MeCamant being insolvent, 
Ramsey petitioned Congress to be discharged from 
the decree, on the paymentof the sum he had ac- 
tually received; alleging he had not been concern- 
edin the frand, but had been imposed on by Me- 
Camant and Price. [t fully appeared that Mc- 
Camant and Price knew of the resignation of 
Ramsey, and had suppressed the fact for the pur- 
pose of defrauding the Government; and, the com- 
mittee being of opinion that Ramsey also consented 
‘to its suppression, a report was made against the 
praver of the petitioner, 

{Here Mr. Horkis of Virginia rose for the pur- 
pose, as was understood, of insisting that the fraud 
was wholly that of McCamant and Price, and 
that Ramsey was entirely innocent in the matter; 
but Mr. Hatt, declaring that he had nothing to say 
of the guiltor innocence of Ramsey—that he was 
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dealing only with the agents--declined ¢ 
for any explanation.] 


Mr. Hart proceeded. In the investigation 
this case before the court, a variety of eyije 
was taken, and a number of original letters off 
private correspondence of Price, McCaman 
thup, and Green, were brought to light and pug 
file; all of which were printed in the repor; of 
committee I have before mentioned. . From 
report, a pretty thorough insight into the ap 
mystery of claim-jobbing may be obtained, |, 
pears that Northup traversed the country, hyp 
up claimants and procuring affidavits, whileg 
attended to the allowance of the claims at p 
mond and Washington. In the other firm. 
Camant hunted, and Price prosecuted the ¢laj 
As a specimen of the manner of getting up afj 
vits, it may be mentioned, that the principa] 


iving 


dence on which Ramsey’s claim was allowed, qigetrale d 
that of Col. Anthony Crockett, who was donbjfimanpened } 
a man of good character. In his affidavit, he Mice Pres’ 
been made to swear that he knew Raunsey jn mmobarm it 
service, and that he believed he had served 1))/iiMpe time ¢ 
regiment was disbanded, in Deceimber, 178}. ihe dint 
was examined as a witness in the case, and swfmme gentle! 
that he did give an affidavit; that the signatyrgimme House 
that which was produced resembled his, but thafie assum 
never could have sworn, and never did swearymmid introc 
the facts therein stated; for they were not true gssed, Wi 
rebut this evidence, Northup swore that he dgmmmpon of the 
six affidavits, all alike, word for word, save He furthe 
and filled them with the name of six differen: Mp this mé 
ficers; that four of them were written on one simmy, have 
of paper, and two on another half sheet; thai iver ha 
handed them to a justice to procure the oatiilio not vo 
Col. Crockett, and that they were all returned in the ¢ 
him duly certified as sworn to, Neither the jus Now, s 
nor Col. Crockett recollected more than one MM jildren 
davit. But time will not allow me to be more mili ghether 


ticular. It further appears, from the private 
respondence of the agents, that their efforts were 
confined to the hunting up and prosecution of j 
vidnal claims before the executive department 
Virginia and of the United States. They songt 
extend their influence over the legislation of } 
Governments. They sought, by personal applica! 
and artful contrivances and management, to proc 
the introduction, by influential members, of meas 
favorable to their claims; and, by similar efforts 
create what they deemed a _ healthy atmosph 
around the halls of legislation, in order to sect 
their adoption. These operations were attem 
upon the Virginia Assembly, and also upon 
gress, and it is by no means certain that they w 
always unsuccessful. Price, in June, 18934, i 
letter to McCamant#informs him that he had} 
returned from Washington; that the general 
mutation bill was then pending—a bill, by the 
which, if it had then passed, and been carried i 
full execution, would probably have drawnten 
lions from the treasury, where not a dollar was d 
—this bill, he informs his friend, was ina bad 
that it probabiy would not pass; but tells him, 
it shonld happen to pass, he should certainly co 
in with him for snacks, for he had the neces 
documents cut and dried, which he would 4 
him.” The aet for granting 500,000 acres of seq 
which was then also pending, he tells him he thi 
will pass, because ‘‘so many members of Cong 
are interested in it.” But I cannot, at this tit 
go further into this part of the subject. 


I promised, sir, to make an apology to the Ho 
for the gentleman from Albemarle, [Mr. Gis 
The ground on which I ask the House to exe 
the gentleman, is the near relationship in which 
stands to the claims under consideration. Toh 
bounty land claims he stands in the relation 
father, and should be pardoned for any extra 
he manifested on the score of parental affection. 
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By reference to the journal of the Virginia Ho Ni 
of Delegates, itappears that on the 6th of Febru ny ; 
1830, the gentleman introduced a resolution i in ¢ 
ing on Congress to assume the payment ol indi 
Virginia State line warrants; that the resolU@ rea 
passed, and was concurred in by the Senate. ion 
resolution was sent to Congress, and was mad¢@ cha: 
foundation of the scrip act of May 30, 1830, > kno 
the first serip act that passed. rier 

But though the gentleman thus stands the to ¢ 
corded father of these claims, yet I must be #)@ ja! 
ed to say—certainly without intending any iMP9 yn, 
tion upon the gentleman, or any disrespect OW2HE hej 
him--that their real paternity is disputed; aH cy} 


Tom Green, the speculator. Without pretending 
vouch for the truth of any part of Green's % 
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» itis but justice to him that his pretensions 
“gid be fairly set forth. He claims, then, ilat he 
ne real father of these claims, and that in pro- 
jpg them the gentleman acted but a secondary 
_that he was but a mere instrument in his 
i, In a letter a in the Ramsey docu- 
»; Green says that in 1829-'30, the State line 
rants were Of little or no value; that they could 
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2nd pogllme be sold for more than from five to ten cents 
port off acre; and that it had never occurred to any one 
From Mig the United States would pay them. He says 
he an Mieruck him that the United States might be in- 
ed. [:Mlbeed to assume their payment, and that he set 















V, hunt effecting that desirable object. He tells how 
hileG roceeded. He says he invited the gentleman 
; at Rilo Albemarle to dine with bim; and that at the 
firm. ser he broached the subject to him. Now, as 
he lai details of this dinner-table conversation are not 
‘Up afifmmaied, 1 Shall not, of course, undertake to relate 
cipa m. It is understood, however, that Green gave 
owed. qt rate dinners; and as this event-happened, if it 
donb appened at all, long before the gentleman became 
it, he @iiice President of the Temperance Society, there is 
eV in harm in supposing that they had a very comfort- 
ed tj) Mbp time of it. At any rate, Green says the result 
‘781, Mibibe dinner was perfectly satisfactory to him; that 
ind swimhe gentleman agreed to introduce a resolution into 
Nature House of Delegates, recommending to Congress 
ut thamme assumption of the Siate line warrants; that he 
SWearfmmid introduce such resohition; that the resolution 
true mssed, Was Sent to Congress, and was the founda- 
he dqmmon of the scrip act of Congress of May following. 
ave qe further says that, but for his(Green’s) exertions 
erent mmo this matter, the State Jine warrants would, at this 
ne sifi/ar, have been utterly worthless, as Virginia would 
; that ihever have paid a dullar ofthem, [again sepeat, I 
2 oatifmmdo not vouch for this statement. I give it as I find 
urnedimmy in the document before alluded to. 
\¢ |USS Now, sir, whether these claims be the legitimate 
bone @echiidren of the gentleman from Albemarle, or 
ore y 


whether they be the stolen progeny of Tom Green, 


vate @MMicnot for me to say; but the House will perceive 
Were@@iiihat the gentleman stands in the position of their re- 
| OL} r 


gonsible parent; and I therefore hope they will ex- 
cuse him for any extraordinary zeal he has mani- 
ested in endeavoring to provide for their support 
ad maintenance. 


But the zeal of the gentleman seemed greatly to 
increase when he came to speak, of the half-pay 
claims. He informed the House that I had report- 
eda bill which was then on the table, repealing or 
modifying the act of 1832, by which the allowance 
of these claims at the War Department was to cease. 
i will be remembered that I had not said one word 
about these claims in my remarks, and that they 
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ly bad not been mentioned in the debate by any one. 
had ig Joey were lugged in by the gentleman, for the ap- 
| cam Parent purpose of affording him an opportunity to 
he wag sail me. He informed the House that, in my 
ied ig reat Wisdom, I had put a new construction on the 
en amg 2c Of 1832, which overthrew the opinions of Sec- 
-s qe ary McLane, Mr. Taney, (now Chief Justice of 
ad wag 0¢ Supreme Court,) Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Spencer, 
im, fg 2d (I believe) some others—men of high legal 
y com ecquirements and character. In order to present 
cos Me in an unfavorable light to the House, he was 
d sql Pleased to confer on me the title of judge—-a title, 
fscqm 1, which I never claimed—and to put my poor 
hig OPnions in contrast with those of the distinguished 
norm men he had previously named. In doing so, he 
s img (00K Occasion to pronounce my name in connexion 
with the title of judge three several times; and when 
i called to order (certainly not by me) for this palpa- 
"#® dle violation of the rules of the House, he was kind 
MW enough to say he would recall the title he had given 
ex me, and would say I was no judge. He then pro- 
ICM ceeded to give me the title of general, and said he 
0 (4 would examine my military qualifications; but, the 
‘0 morning hour expiring about that time, his military 
a review was postponed to the next day, when I be- 
Ho lieve it was, for some reason or other, omitted. 
a Now, sir, I deny that there is any evidence that 
vc ZY opinion of the construction of the act of 1832 is 
of in conflict with the opinion of more than one of the 
‘0 individuals the gentleman has named, and he (Sec- 
Te lary McLane) at one time gave a deliberate opin- 
te ion in conformity with mine. His reasons for a 
- change of — (if his opinion was changed) I 
know not. But, sir, I am free to say that my expe- 
2 rience in this House, and in committee, has led me 
an distrust the authority of great names; and espe- 
aa cially when that authority rests on opinions given 
under circumstances which forbid the belief of their 
nif «being founded on a thorough examination of the 
int ©Ubject. I confess, sir, that my temerity is so great, 
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that, on a question upon which I believed my opin- 
ion was clearly sustained by fact and argument, | 
should not hesitate to express it, and even to en- 
deavor to satisfy the Houseof its correctness, what- 
ever might be the array of great names against it. 
I hope the House will consent to an early day to 
take up for consideration the bill on your table, of 
which the gentleman complains; when they will 
have an opportunity of jadging whether my opin- 
ion, or that of the gentleman, is best entitled to thei: 
approbation. 

Fon disposed, Mr. Speaker, as I before stated, to 
excuse the gentleman from Albemarle for his un- 
called-for attack upon me in regard to these half- 
pay claims, in consideration of his peculiar relation 
tothem. He stands the recorded father of these 
claims, as he did of those tor bounty lands. ‘The 
act of July 5, 1832, under which these claims are 
atowed at the War Department, was passed on the 
memorial of the gentleman, who, as agent or com- 
missioner of the State of Virginia, personally at- 
tended on Congress for the purpose of procuring 
its passage. Butit would seem, trom an act of the 
Virginia Assembly, which I hold in my hand, au- 
thorizing the appointment of a commissioner to 
prosectite these claims, passed the Sth of April, 
1831, that the gentleman may be bound to them by 
a stronger tie than that of parental affection. ‘This 
act declares that the commissioner for the proseeu 
tion of these claims shall, as a compensation for his 
trouble and services, receive a commission of one 
per cent. on all sums which may be ree ed 
and paid by the United States. ‘There has been 
paid by the United States on these claims the sum 
of $1,256,463, and, of course, the gentleman’s com- 
mission of one per cent. hasamounted to $12,564 63. 
Now, sir, when the gentleman saw, or thought he 
saw, that 1 was about to commit what he deemed 
cold-blooded assassination upon these claims, and 
hereby stop all future commissions, is itto be won- 
dered that, following the example of the men of old 
when they saw their craft in danger, he should 
have cried, in an ecstacy of zeal for the space of an 
hour, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” I hope, 
therefore, that, in this instance, as in the other, the 
House will unite with me in extending to him 
their full forgiveness. 


ove! 


Butthe gentleman, not content with assailing me 
personally, thought proper to make an attack upon 
my State. For the purpose, I suppose, of making 
manifest the validity of the Virginia bounty land 
claims, he ventured to sneer at the revolutionary 
history of Vermont. Where was Vermont at this 

eriod? he inquired; and then went on to say that 
ee people were few, that her territory was claimed 
by the surrounding States, that her constitution 
was formed under an alias, she calling herself at 
that time Vermont, alias NewConnecticut. Well, 
sir, I admit that Vermont at that period was weak 
in numbers; but she was strong in the justice of her 
cause, in nerve, and in patriotism. With a popu- 
lation at the commencement of the war of less than 
twenty thousand, and, at its close, of not more than 
thirty ‘thousand, her territory claimed by the ad- 
joining States, herself a frontier against the com- 
mon enemy, and almost too young, as the gentle- 
man intimates, to have a name,—she nevertheless 
taught all her foes that 
“Though she was young; a little one, 
Yet she could speak, and go alone.” 

By her virtues and her valor she maintained her 
independence as a State, and established, and has 
hitherto continued in healthy and vigorous action, 
a Government more purely republican than any 
other on the face of the globe. 

Sir, were this a proper occasion !o go into the 
revolutionary history of my native State, it would 
be my pride and pleasure to do so; but | am aware 
that it is not. I must, however, be allowed to re- 
mind the House that the very day on which the 
revolutionary continental Congress first assembled 
in Philadelphia—the 10th of May, 1775—that the 
twilight of the morning of that day found Ethan 
Allen at.the head of a body of Vermonters, pro- 
claiming the authority of that Congress to a con- 
quered enemy within the walls of Ticonderoga. 
From that morning until the evening of the last 
day of the Revolution, the Green Mountain 
boys, whenever an enemy appeared, were always 
fuund foremost in the attack, Jast in retreat. In 
1775, Vermont sent a regiment to Canada, whose 
exploits at the Cedars and elsewhere in that prov- 
ince, history has recorded. In 1786, when the 
continental army was formed, Vermont furnished 
a regiment which, under Colonel Warner, se1ved 
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throughout the war. Its history is also written. 
She kept in constant service other troops, and, 
when invaded, her whole population were inarms. 
ut L forbear; I summon as wiinesses for my State 
Ticonderoga, the Cedars, Hubbardton, Benning- 
ton, Saratoga. With their testimony, I cheerfully 
and proudly commit the decision of her cause to 
the mmpartial tribunal of history. 

Both the gentle 
tteman from 
have introduct 
ing intimated 


allowance, have 








nan from Albemarle and the gen 
Virginia near me {Mr Goan } 
d the subject of pensions; and, hav- 

there have been frauds in their 
ought to have it believed that Ver- 
mont has participated taore largely in these fraud 
than Virginia. Ifthe gentlemen had succeeded in 
establishing that fact, | am at a loss to conceive 
how it would benefit their bounty land claims. 
They should stand or fall by their own merits. 
But, as both these gentlemen have dwelt on this 
subject at considerable length, I must be allowed 
briefly to notice their arguments. 

The gentlemen show, from the returns of the 
Secretary of War, that the amount which has been 
received since the commencement of the Govern- 
ment, by pensioners residing in Vermont, is a little 
larger than the sum which has been paid to those 
residing in Virginia. As Vermont is a much 
smaller State than Virginia, they infer thatthe ex- 
received in Vermont must have been on un- 
founded allowances. Now, sir, it must be perfectly 
apparent that this argument is impertect and alto- 


cess 


gether unsatisfactory. Before the gentlemen will 
be authorized to come to the conclusion to which 


they have arrived, they should proceed one step 
further, and show, not only that Vermont has re- 
ceived a greater sum in pensions than Virginia, 
but also that she has not hada greater number of 
persons within her limits who performed revolu- 
tionary services. This they have not done. As 
Vermont has grown up since the Revolution from 
a very small beginning, it is impracticable to make 
a direct and conclusive comparison of the amount 
of her revolutionary services with those of Virginia. 
But there is a State adjoining Vermont with which 
the comparison may be made. Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts, during the Revolution, were the two 
largest States, and were deemed, in most respects, 
of nearly equal ability. But the number of troops 
they furnished was very different. The first vol- 
ume on Military Affairs, of Gales & Seaton’s Siate 
Papers, contains a statement, made in 1792 from ac- 
tual returns then in the War Ofhce, of the number 
of troops furnished each year of the war by all the 
States. From that statement, it appears that the ag- 
gregate number of Massachusetts troops in service 
during the several years of the war exceeded 79,000, 
while those of Virginia were but little above 34,000. 

According to this official comparison of the re- 
spective services of the two States, Massachusetts 
ought to have received for pensions much more 
than double the sum received by Virginia; but, on 
recurring to the documents referred to by the gen- 
tlemen, it will be found that Massachusetts has re- 
ceived considerably less than double the sum that 
has been paidto Virginia. I do not introduce these 
facts fur the purpose of charging frauds in obtain- 
ing pensions upon Virginia, though that inference 
would be much stronger than that which the gen- 
tleman drew against Vermont. I am aware that 
the residences of those who performed revolution- 
ary services have been consiagtly changing in all 
the States, and that therefore no positive and cer- 
tain inference can be drawn from the compari- 
son. Emigration, both from Massachusetts and 
Virginia, has gone to increase the pension lists of 
other States, and to lessen those of their own. If 
emigration has been greatest from Massachusetts, 
the comparative smallness of the sum she has re- 
ceived may be thus accounted for. 

That there may have been frauds in obtaining 
pensions, I do not doubt; but, not having had my 
attention turned particularly to the subject, I cannot 
speak from personal examination. The pensions 
are all allowed by the same officer, and, I doubt not, 
by the same rules of evidence. It seems probable 
that the unfounded claims have been distributed in 
fair proportion among the severatStates. I have 
no reason to suppose that Vermont has had a greater 
share of them than Virginia; on the contrary, I am 
disposed to consider the fact that she has received 
a greater sum in pensions than Virginia, as the 
very best evidence that she has had more persons 
residing fn her limits who performed revolutionary 
services. There are good reasons why Vermont 
should have a large number of pensioners. The 
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geniieman near me, [Mr. Goaain, | to show the smal] 
number of troops furnished by Vermont, read from 
a printed examination of the agents of that State 
before a committee of Congress in 1781, from which 
it appeared that the previous year Vermont had 
furnished and maintained 1,500 troops. He read 
from the same paper to prove that her population 
ai that time was about 30,000. Well, sir, did it oc- 
eur to the gentleman that this number of 1,500 men 
supplied by Vermont was one to every twenty of 
her people? and that the number which Virginia, 
with a population of half a million, ought to have 
furnished, according to the same ratio, was 25,0007 
{ would ask the gentleman when Virginia ever 
brought anything like half that number into the 
field. I do not say this with a desire to speak 
slightingly of the revolutionary services of Vir- 
ginia? | know that her exertions were noble and 
important. I have never assailed her revolutionary 
character—I never will. But it is manifest, by the 
gentleman’s own facts, that the people of Vermont 


were much more generally in arms than those of 


Virginia. I have heard it stated, though Ihave never 
examined to ascertain the fact, that there are a 
greater number of pensioners in Vermont, in pro 
ortion to her population, than in any other State. 
fine no doubt, however, that such is the case. It 
certainty oughttobe so. That State being a frontier 
through the whole war, he: resident population per- 
formed at least as much service, in proportion to 
their numbers, as those of any other Siate. Besides, 
at the close of the war, Vermont was a new Siate, 
to which emigration was so extremely rapid that 
her population was trebled in ten years; and the 
emigrants were almost exclusively composed of the 
officers and soluiers of the army trom the neighbor- 
ing States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, who, being thrown 
out of employment by the disbanding of the army, 
naturally sought to obtain a livelihood, and to re- 
trieve their fortunes in a new country. ‘The papers 
in the Pension Office will show that much the greater 
number of pensions in Vermont, as might be ex- 
pected, have been granted for services performed 
in some one of the States | have mentioned. For 
these reasons, I have no doubt whatever that Ver- 
mont has a greater proportion of revolutionary 
soldiers among her people than any other State in 
the Union. J might further remark, that emigra- 
tion was also rapid from Virginia to the West im- 
mediately after the war, and from the same causes 
which operated in the old States atthe North. The 
emigrants were, doubtless, mostly military men. 
This, by Jessenivg the proportion of her population 
who performed revolutionary services, would de- 
crease the ratio of her pension lists. I think these 
considerations are fuly sufficient to justify the be- 
lief that Vermont was well entitled to receive, as 
she has received, a greater sum for pensions than 
Virginia. 

Having, Mr. Speaker, in some degree cleared 
away the rvubbish of extraneous matter which the 
several gentlemen from Virginia have cast about 
the subject under consideration, I come now to 
speak of the real question before the House—the 
character of the Virginia bounty land claims. And 
here, sir, with all due respect to the three gentle- 
men [Mr. Gitmer, Mr. Gogain, and Mr. Goons] 
who have replied to me, I must be allowed to say 
that lam not aware that either of them has over- 
thrown or successfully controveried a single fact o1 
argument | offered. Lundertook to show that the 
Government was not liable for the claims, however 
valid they might be, against Virginia. If such li- 
ability has been shown, | am not sensible of it. 1 
introduced a variety of facis to prove that the claims 
were bad. Have any of these facts been shown to 
be erroneous? Not one ofthem. I offered to fur- 
nish the gentleman from Virginia with a list of all 
the claims which had been allowed by that State to 
officers of the continental line since the scrip act 
if 1835. These claims were sixty-four in number, 
and the very claims for which payment is now de- 
manded. I invited them to establish the validity of 
some one of them. Have they done so? have they 
attempted it?) [have heard no such attempt. They 
were Wise in not undertaking it. Every individual 
claim of them is bad. Not one of the officers per- 
formed the requisite service to entite him to the 
bounty by the laws of Virginia. I pronounced 
the report of the committee of the Virginia 
House of Delegates of 1834, on which these 
claims have been sought to be sustained, to be 
historically false in its most important statements. 
All the gentlemen who have spoken in reply 
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to me have complained of the harshness and 
impropriety of my language. But have any dP 
them undertaken to show the report to be ¢rue? 
Not one of them. I had reason to suppose that 
what I said of the report would not be acceptable 
to many gentlemen here, for whom I have the very 
highest regardand esteem. Itave me pain to speak 
of it in the manner I did; but it was my duty to do 
so. ‘This report was printed by order of this House 
a short time before the passage of the scrip act of 
1835, which granted 650,000 acres for the satisfac- 
tion of the warrants, and was thus made the founda- 
tion of that act. During the last Congress it was 
adopied by a commitiee as the basis of a bill for 
satisfying 500,000 acres more ofthese claims. I 
had examined this report thoroughly, and it was 
my dutv to speak the truth, and the whole truth, 
in regard to it. Lagain repeat, sir, that the report 
is false in the important part of which I spoke the 
other day; and I further say that it isa tissue of 
misrepresentation and falsehood from beginning to 
end—that no reliance whatever can be placed on 
any of its statements. And here, sir, I wish to 
recall an intimation I made the other day, that the 
committee who made this report could not have 
been ignorant of its falsity. On reflection, I will 
not believe—I do not believe—that such a report was 
ever understandingly made by a committee of any 
legislative body. I believe it was drawn up and 
impo-ed on the committee, without their attentive 
examination, by some claimant or speculator in- 
terested in the claims. Il know that such things 
have been done here, and I doubt not they have in 
Virginia 


In my remarksthe other day, I took the liberty 
of questioning, or rather of denying, the title of 
Virginia to the Western Territory which she 
ceded to the United States. This I did in answer 
to the argument which had been used on this occa- 
sion, as it had been on many others, to show that 
the United States were under an obligation of grat- 
itude to Virginia for the liberality of her cession-- 
an obligation so strong as to justify and require 
the payment to her by this Government of a large, 
ff not an unlimited, amount of pecuniary claims. 
Having thus denied the existence of this obliga- 
tion, | had reason to expect that some of the gen- 
tlemen who replied to me would undertake to set 
forth and establish the validity of the title which 


it is said Virginia had so liberally surrendered 
to the United States. The gentlemen have the 
affirmative side of the question; and, as_ they 


claim under this title, it is their business to prove 
it good. IT have been disappointed in not hearing 
from them on this subject. I hada desire to go at 
large into this question; but I perceive that my 
hour is so near its termination, that J shall not be 
able to doit. I will, however, beg leave to occu- 
py the time that remains with a brief statement of 
some of the most prominent facts in relation tothe 
title of Virginia, and to the cession she made. 


The title of Virginia to the lands west of the 
Alleghanies, and northwest of the Ohio, was 
claimed under a charter from King James of Eng- 
land, granted in 1609 to a corporation called the 
London Company, the members of which resided 
in England. The corporation had the powers of 
goverument, and exercised them by framing Jaws 
and regulations in London, which were executed 
by its deputies in Virginia. The territory granted 
to the London Company extended from Point Com- 
fort, two hundred miles along the coast to the south, 
and two hundred miles to the north; and, by the 
construction given the charter by Virginia, it also 
extended west to the South sea, and was bounded 
northerly by a line running northwest, from near 
Cape May, in New Jersey, crossing the Niagara 
river between Lakes Erie and Ontario, and striking 
the “South sea” within the arctic circle, north of 
Behring’s straits. Its southern boundary was a 
line running west from near Cape Fear, in North 
Carolina, to the Pacific ocean, on the coast of Cali- 
fornia. It thus embraced just about one-half of the 
whole territory of North America, and wads of suf- 
ficient extent to comprise fifty States of the size of 
the present State of Virginia. The whole of the 
present State of Maryland, nearly all of Pennsy!l- 
vania, Delaware, and North Carolina, and a con 
siderable portion of South Carolina, were inclu- 
ded. In 1624,a controversy which had arisen be- 
tween the London Company and the Crown was 
terminated by a judgment in the Court of King’s 
Bench, on que werranto, by which the corporation 
was dissolved, the charter vacated and declared 
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null and void, and ordered to be resumed by t : Wit 
Crown. lt was resumed by the Crown, and ney, 
afterwards restored. Virginia then became fame, hout he 
royal government, and continued such until pg git a Pra 


severance from England by the events of the Rey, 
lution. Her boundaries were, of course, like 

other royal provinces, subject to the pleasure of y 
Crown. There is the best evidence that the dis. 
lution of the charter was satisfactory to the eojy 
nists. In 1642, George Sandys, who was the ager 
of the colonists in England, but who had beep 
member of the London Company, without authog 
ity from his principals, petitioned Parliament fo, 
restoration of the charter. When the colopjs 
were informed of his conduct, the House of By 
gesses remonstrated against it, disavowed his pr 
ceedings, and assigned at length, and in strong ih 
guage, their reasons for preferring the royal to th 
charter government. The old charter boundarie 
were ever disregarded and held for naught by th 
Crown, In 1632, the charter of Maryland wa 
granted; in 16t2, the charter of Carolina; and jy 
1631, that of Pennsylvania—all without any appar 
ent suspicion that the rights of Virginia werg 
thereby infringed. Uptothe period of the Rey 
lution, the Alleghanies were always deemed the 
western boundaries of Virginia—the territory be 
yond those mountains being described in public doe 
uments as “lands lying on the back of Virginia.’ 
When, by the peace of 1763, England had acquired 
an undisputed title to the territory west and north. 
west of the Alleghanies, the King, under an order 
in council, issued his proclamation, forbidding any 
grants of lands by the Governor of Virginia be. 
yond the sources of the rivers which fall into the 
Ailantic—reserving tothe Crown the sovereignty 
and dominion of all the territory not included with. 
in such limits of the province. 











































Thus the matter rested until the constitution of 
Virginia was formed, in June, 1776, when a claim 
was set up to the Western territory. That consti. 
tution contains an article declaring what shall be 
the boundaries of Virginia. By that article, Vir. 
ginia very graciously cedes—yes, Mr. Speaker, 
“cede” is the word—she very generously cedes to 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and to North and South 
Carolina, all the territory within their respective 
limits; and then declares her boundaries to be those 
described in the charter of 1609—a charter which 
had been dead and buried for a hundred and fifly 
years, during al] which time not an act had been 
done, either by the Crown or Virginia, recognis- 
ing its existence. I suppose, sir, adebt of gratitude 
is due from Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North 
and South Carolina, for this extraordinary generos- 
ity of Virginia; and I know not but these States will 
be willing to assume the payment of their bounty 
land claims in erderto discharge it. Poor little Del. 
aware, which was also embraced in the charter of 
1609, seems to have been entirely overlooked in this 
“magnificent sacrifice of Virginia upon the altar of 
the public good;” and I suppose she is still to con- 
sider herself a dependent province of the Old Do- 
minion. f 


I cannot go into detail in regard to thecession. 
It is well known that the vacant Crown lands were 
claimed by a large portion of the States as the com- 
mon property of the whole; that this claim was re- 
sisted by others; and that, asan expedient for set- 
tling the dispute, Congress recommended to the 
States claiming such lands to make liberal cessions 
to the United States. The first proposition of Vir- 
ginia for a cession of her claim was made in Janu- 
ary, 1781. Her proposal was not satisfactory to 
Congress, a committee of which reported against 
accepting it; and it was in effect rejected in the 
spring of 1782, by being indefinitely postponed. . 
large majority of Congress denied the right of Vir- 
ginia to any lands west of the Alleghanies. The 
acceptance of the cession was earnestly urged on 
Congress by the delegation from Virginia; and her 
proposals, after undergoing some important altera- 
tions, were finally acceded to. There is abund- 
ant evidence that the bargain with Virginia was 
deemed an unfavorable one to the United States by 
a large majority in Congress; and that it was finally 
agreed to, ina spirit of concession and liberality, 
for the sake of the peace and harmony of the Union. 
Two of the States, however, (Maryland and New 
Jersey,) opposed the cession to the last, and voted 
against accepting it. I believe, Mr. Speaker, as! 
have before said, that the bargain was a hard one 
on the part of the United States; but I deem it too 
late to set it aside; and such as it was, I 4m content 
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1 by y is of it, Ought to be very willing to do the 

id ney 

came ye hour having expired, Mr. H., in compli- 

Dul hall ith a previous engagement, moved the pre- 
1 question, and the House passed to other busi- 
ike 
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AUthogme dill establishing the boundary line between 
Dt for Aissouri and Lowa, in reply to Mr. Epwarps of 
lonis | ss0Uuri. i“ 
f Bum. DODGE rose and said: Mr. Chairman, the 
118 proffi/eman from Missouri [Mr. Epwarps] com- 
ng ir yed his speech by remarking that he knew, or be- 
(0 thailied, (hat amajority of the members of the House 
idariegm prejudged this question of contested boundary 
by th@lmeeen Missouri and lowa; and that that judg- 
d” wa was adverse to the claim set up by his State, 
1nd iqqm portion of the limits assigned to the Territory 
apparaamiowa by the act of Congress organizing her as 
werd, He further stated, that, although the House 
Rev is committees seemed to be decidedly in favor 
od theme lowa claim, as it is called, he had neverthe- 
ry begs afier giving to the subject a most thorough in- 


wgation, been able fully to satisfy himself of the 

wi and constitutional right of his State to the 

of land in dispute. 

eling as 1 do, Mr. Chairman, the deepest in- 
in the decision of this (to lowa) most mo- 


C doe 
Inia,’ 
Uired 
Orth. 
Order 


z anygmenious question, I sincerely hope that the gentle- 
a befmgo may not be mistaken, and that the decision of 


0 theme House may be as overwhelmingly in favor of 
ignty mwa as he seems to foresee it will be. 

With.f™mThe attempts of the gentleman to account for an- 
paled deteat, by hinting that he was defending 
cause before a packed or prejudiced jury—one 
thad condemned it in advance—reminds me of 
complaints which I have frequently heard made 
aclass of individuals, who are forever engaged 
wsuits and litigation with their neighbors, and 
bo, when they come to trial, are as invariably de- 
‘Med against; something is always wrong—either 
ihe judge, jury, or tribunal, whatever it might be, 


mn of 
laim 
Sti. 
1 be 
Vir 
ker 


_ which judgment is given against them. 
al Now, sir, with all due deference to the gentleman 
ich en Missouri, (and certainly there is none other 


ifiy ee House of whom I think more highly,) I must 
¥ BM permitted to remark, that his argument, like his 


we, in my estitnation, is a bad one, made up of 
ide SY and special pleading. The gentleman is 
rth Mayes and you know, Mr. Chairman, that it fre- 
ently becomes the duty of the members of that 
“i phly honorable and respectable -protession to 
ty ae the worse appear the better cause; or, as the 
ej. Mee “ying is, make black white, and white black. 
of gentleman’s efforts upon this occasion, have 


i nainly been directed to that end. 


§ . . . . . . 
a Throwing himself upon the sovereignty of his 
1 ee he gravely informs the House that Congress 
o. Meebo power to run or mark the northern bounda- 


of Missouri; and that, too, sir, in the face of va- 
ousmemorials from his own State, asking Con- 
n. fies to do precisely what this bill now proposes to 
re f—that is, to better mark and establish her north- 
n- ) boundary; and also, in the face of the act of 
p- Mmongress of June 18, 1838, under which one com- 
t- Hpisioner was to be appointed upon the part of the 
¢ PP vited States, one upon the part of the State of 
ss PP issouri, and one upon the part of the Territory 
fi lowa, whose duty it was made, by the said act, 
- Pep sirvey, ascertain, and distincuy mark, the line 
0 Me question. In the second section of which, after 
t PPoviding that the line shall be run according to 
» Me provisions of the act of 6th March, 1820, entitled 
| fi Avact to authorize the people of Missouri Terri- 
- Bry to form a constitution and State Government, 
prohibit slavery in certain territories,” &c., and 
| BP eact of 7th June, 1836, entitled “An act to ex- 

nd the western boundary of the State of Missou- 

ito the Missouri river,” there is an express provi- 
| ,that if either of the said commissioners on the 
| BPutof the State or Territory should fail to attend, 
lier reasonable notice, the commissioner on the 
part of the United States should proceed to ex- 
cute the duties enjoined by the act, with either or 
both of said commissioners who might attend, or 


ithout the attendance of either or both, as the case 
might be. 


The third section of this act, thus assented to 
bythe Missouri delegation, so emphatically retains 
0 Congress the power of ultimately deciding this 
huestion, that I will here read it, in order to show 
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ge by it. I think Virginia, who got much {| how these gentlemen have changed their positions 


upon this subject. I will also bring to the notice 
of the House a bill introduced in the Senate by 
the able and talented Senator from Missouri, [Col 
Benton,] as far back as January 5th, 1830, entitled 
“A billto cause the northern boundary of the State 
of Missouri to. be better marked and established,” 
&e. The first section of which is in the follow- 
ing words: 

* Be it enacted Ly the Senate and House of Representa- 
fives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Thatithe President of the United S:ates be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to appoint a com sioner, to act witha commis 
sioner on the part of the State of Missouri, in running and 
plainly marking the northern boundary line of the State of 
Missouri, from its norhwest corner east (o the Mississippi 
river; and the line so ran aod marked shail be the northern 
boundary of said State.” 

From these, and various other acts upon the part 
of the State of Missouri and her delegation in Con- 
gress, in reference to this subject, 1 contend that itis 
now too late for the plea of jurisdiction to be set upin 
this case. Itis an afler-thought, and should be dis- 
regarded; a position which neither the State nor 
her Representatives would have ever thought of 
taking, but for the unanswered and unanswerable re- 
port from the Committee on the Territories. That 
report, sir, is so able,so argumentative, and, atthe 
same time, so decidedly adverse to the claim of 
Missouri, that it will require all the ingenuity of 
her Representatives, I think, to find any grounds 
upon which to stand in this controversy 

Questions of boundary have been, Mr. Chair 
man, inall ages and countries, the prolific source 
of contention and strife. The one which you are 
now about to decide is, as I have before retnarked 
of vitalimportance to Lowa, and has caused nolittle 
excitement and alarm to her citizens. 

Originating in the year 1537, (in an attempt on 
the part of the State of Missouri to extend her 
northern boundary beyond “ Sullivan’s,” or “ the 
old Indian line,” as it is called, to include within 
her already extended limits a strip of land, the area 
of which is computed at 2,616 square miles,) it has 
kept not only that portion of the cilizens of Iowa 
residing on the disputed tract in a constant state of 
alarm, but has been the cause of much expense and 
trouble to the whole people of the Territory, many 
of whom have been called from their homes in 
the depth of winter to repel the insolent and ty- 
rannical attacks which have been made upon us 
from time to time by the Missouriauthorities. For 
seventeen years had that State recognised, by the 
most solemn acts of legislation, the line before 
mentioned as her true northern boundary. Her 
counties had all been organized, running up to and 
stopping at this line; and that, too, at a time when 
there was nota white inhabitant within the present 
limits of Iowa to question her right to come as 
much farther north as she chose. The acts of her 
Legislature for the organization of her counties, 
specifically called for and named this line as hei 
northern boundary. The people ofthe Territory 
of Missouri, in their petitions to Congress for ad- 
mission into the Union, also name the Indian bound- 
ary line, and a:k that it might be made the north- 
ern boundary of their State. Among others of her 
citizens who signed these petitions, is Col. John C. 
Sullivan, who, in 1816, had run the line. And, 
sir, to show youthat this opinion was entertained 
at a much later period, I will read to you an ex 
tract from a message of the Hon. John Miller, 
late Governor of that State,and now one of her 
Representatives on this floor, returning, with his 
objections, to the Legislature,a memorial to Con- 
gress, Which had been adopted by the Legislature 
at its session of 1831, upon the subject of their 
northern boundary. Hesays: 

“The memorial assumes asa fact, that the ‘portion of the 
western boundary line extending from the mouth of the Kan- 
sas river to the northwest corner of the State, has never been 
surveyed and marked.’ Inthts, lam of opinion the Legisla- 
ture has labored under a misapprehension. Although there 
cannot be foundon file in the executive department a return 
of the survey, yet I am satisfied of the fact; and I think I can- 
not be mistaken that the late Col. John C. Sullivan was ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and that he did run and mark thut 
porlion of our western boundary, as well as the northern 
boundary of the State. A further evidence that the line in 
question must have been run, is, that the surveys of the public 
lands are made to close upon this line, in that section of the 
Siate, and are fractional thereby.” 

Yet, sir, in the face of all these acts of her own 
high official functionaries, and of various Indian 
treaties, which call for and recognise this line, and 
which, it is known, were approved and ratified in 
the presence of her Senators, without ahy excep- 
tions being taken by them to the reference made to 
this line —the authorities of that State, without the 
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F co-operation or assent of the United States, or of 


the Territory of lowa, in the year 1837 appointed 
commissioners to run and mark her northern 
boundary. 

The commissioners so appvinted, instead of com- 
mencing to run the line upon the parallel of lati- 
tude which passes through the rapids of the river 
Des Moines, in the Mississippi river, proceeded, 
contrary to the expectation of every one, (unless it 
were the few who were privy to her design of 
wrenching trom us a portion of our territory,) to 
search for rapids in ‘he Des Moines river uself, from 
which to commence. ‘They finally fixed upon the 

les (ripples) at the “Great Bend” in the Des 
Moines river. These they assumed to be the rapids 
ot the Des Moines river named in the act of Con- 
gress of 1820, and her constitution; notwithstand- 
ing they were not then, nor are they new, known 
or called the rapids of the river Des Moines, but 
are called (by those who choose to designate them 
by that appellation) “rapids of the Big Bend.” 

From this point they proceeded to run and mark 
a line, which the authorities of that State now 
choose to call their northern boundary. 

it was then, Mr. Chairman, that several thousand 
citizens of lowa saw and learned, with consterna- 
tion and alarm, that they were about to be brought 
within the jurisdiction and laws of a State in which 
they had not intended to settle, and in which, on 
account of theil repugnance to the ins itution of 
domestic slavery, I affirm that they will never live 
Many of these worthy pioneers had settled upon 
the lands which they now own, as far back as the 
vears 1833 and 1834, having lived under the suc- 
cessive Territorial Governments of Michigan, Wis- 
eonsin, and lowa; never dreaming, for a moment, 
that they were to be subjected to a foreign Jurisdic- 
diction, alike alien to their views, feelings, and 
habjts. And, sir, | beg those members who may 
be inclined to give into this ery about State sove- 
reignty and fancied dignity, to reflect upon the out- 
rage which will have been committed upon this 
portion of my constituents, by yielding them up to 
the tender mercies of a State from which they have 
received nothing but wrong and insult, and under 
whose institutions, as I before remarked, they can 
never live. 

I confess, sir, that there is some ambiguity in the 
language of the act by which Missouri was admit- 
ted into the Union; the same language is embodied 
in her constitution; and its phraseology gives some 
little countenance to her claim. It is as follows 
middie of the Mississippi river, on the 
parallel of 36 degrees of north Jativude; thence west, along that 
parallel of latitude, to the St. Frangois river; thence up and 
following the course of that river, in the middie of the main 
channel thereof, to the parallel of latitude of 36 deg. 30 min.; 
thence west, along the same, to a pvint where the said parallel 
is intersected by a meridian line passing through the middle of 
the mouth of the Kansas river, where the same empties into 
the Missouri tiver; thence, from the point aforesaid, north, 
along the said meridian line, to the intersection of the parallel 
of latitude passing through the rapids of the river Des Moines, 
making the said line to correspond with the Indian boundary 
line; thence east, from the point of intersection laat aforesaid, 
along the said parajlel of latitude, to the middie of the channel 
of the main fork of the river Des Moines; thence, down and 
along the middle of the main channel of the said river Des 
Moines, to the mouth of the same, where it empties into the 
Mississippi river; thence, due east, to the middle of the main 
channel of the Mississippi river; thence, down and following 
the course of the Mississippi river, in the middle of the main 
channel thereof, to the heginning.”’ 


“Beginning in the 


I contend, sir, that the expression “rapids of 
the river Des Moines,” as here used, is a name, 
and not a description; and that that name, for more 
than half a century, has been conferred by voya- 
gers and settlers, private citizens and public func- 
tionaries, upon the rapids in the Mississippi river; 
to prove which, I will here introduce the follow- 
ing extract from an official order or permitof Zenon 
Trudeau, then acting as lieutenant governor of 
Upper Louisiana, bearing date the 30th of March, 
1799, to wit : 

“It is permitted to Mr. Lewis (Fresson) Honore to eatabliah 
himself at the head of the rapid of the river Des Moines; and 
his establishment once formed, notice of it shall be given to the 
Governor General, in order to obtain for him the concession of 
aspace suffi ient to give value to the said establishment, and, 
at the same time, to render it useful tothe commerce of the pel 
tries of this country, to wateh the Indians, and to keep them in 
the fidelity which they owe to his Majesty.” 

Now, sir, under this grant or permit, Honoré 
made an actual settlement and improvement—wnot, 
as would at first be supposed, at the head ofany rapids 
in the Des Moines river; but immediately upon the 
banks of the Mississippi river, and at the head of 
the Des Moines rapidsin that river, some eighteen or 
twenty miles above the mouth of the river Des 
Moines. In virtue of which settlement, his assigns , 
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(the heirs of Thomas F, Reddick,) have obtained 
from our Govérnment.a patent for the section of 
jand so settled upon. 

Pierre Chouteau, jr., stales in a letter, in reply to 
one from Mr. Lea, inquiring by what llation 
the Des Moines and Rock river rapids of the Mis- 
sissippi were generally known among the French 
inhabitants of the country, that he had never known 
them designated otherwise than as “les rapides de 
la rivitre Des Moines,” and “les rapides de la 
riviére de la Roche.” 

Mr. Chouteau was born at St. Louis, in Missouri. 
He was a member of the convention that framed 


her constiiulion—has been engaged all his life in 
the Indian trade upon the Upper Mississippi, 
as was his father before him He is now in 
this city, and, ip conversation but a few days 
since, he informed me that, although in the habit 
from his youth up, of performing a trip al 


most every year to his trading establishments on 
the Mississippi river and its tributaries, (the Des 
Moines being one of them.) he had never heard of 
any rapids in the Des Moines river until within a 
few years pa lt is his unqualified opinion that 
the expression “rapids of the river Des Moines,” as 
used in the act of Congress, and in the constitution 
of Missouri, means the rapids im the Mississippi 
river, called, from their proximity to the mouth of 
the Des Moines Des Moines rapids.” 
Every map, without exception, in which Missouri 
is laid down, represents the position of the norih- 
ern boundary line of that State to be the northern 
Indian tine surveyed by Sullivan in the year LSI6 
Several of these maps have been published by citi- 
zens of Missouri, upon all of which the rapids 
upon the Mississippi river are noted as the “Des 
Moines rapids,’ whilst no reference whatever is 
made upon any of them to any rapids in the Des 
Moines river. Nor were there in 1820 any such 
rapids known. That point, if not now fully establish 
ed, will be, by other evidences which I shall hereafter 
adduce, demonstrated beyond the possibility of a 
doubt in the mind of any one, save @ Missouri polli- 
fwian. But, sir, suppose, for argument’s sake, that 
it were otherwise. I ask, with what reason or pro- 
priety could Missouri fix upon the rapids or ripples 
at the “Great Bend” in the Des Moines river, to 
give position to her northern boundary line? They 
are not the first, by several, which are met with 
in that river, and are not equal in fall to some 
half dozen others. 

1 do not ask, sir, that my word, as respects the 
character of the river Des Moines, shall be taken; 
but I will read from the report of Captain Guion, 
an officer of the United States army, who made a 
reconnoisance of that river in the latter part of the 
vear 1840, under the direction of the Topographical 
Bureau. He says 

“The chief characteristics of this river are, a great declina- 
tion in the plane of Ns bed, causing, in me of flood,a very 
swift curren!; unusual untformiy m the cde pth ot water in the 
channel; great einuosity of course; anda lesser amount of ob 
structions In the upper than in the lower parts These obstruc 
tions consist of slight rapids, termed by the boatmen rifles, 
(ripples,) and a emall number of snags and trees, which have 
fallen from the banks.” “These rapids are all very short, vary: 
ing from eighty to three hundred yards in length.’ “The re- 
moval of the projecting rocks, for a space wide enough to admit 
the free passage of boats, would render the channel singulariy 
uriform in depth, and, with the destruction of the snage, loge, 
and a few overhanging trees, would seem to be all that should 
be done; for, in many of the intervals between the rapids, where 
the current is more gentle and the botiom fine sand, the depth 
of water ts ool grea’er than upon them “But the practicabrl- 
ity of ite navigation is placed beyond a doubt by the fact, that 
the American Fur Company have repeatedly transported their 
supplies to their principal depot ina steamboat of the size ordi- 
narily used on the upper Mississippi, in low water; and that a 
heavily laden keelboat has been taken up nearly to the mouth 
of the Raccoon Fork 


river 





In further illustration of the subject, I will also 
read an extract {rom the able and Jogical report of 
the Committee on the Territories. I is as follows: 


“Congress acted with singular precision and emphasis in re. 


lation to all the oher lines of this State, by connectuung them 
with striking natural objects Gf great notoriety and magnitude 
objects appropriate to define the boundary of a member of this 
creat Confederacy. Kis not ‘a rapids in,’ but ‘the rapids 
of the river Des Moines, which was thought worthy to be as 
sociated with those other conspicuous and everlasiing monu 
ments of divisional State lines. Even conceding that these 
rapids were in this tiver;—which of the freelre shall be nor 
chosen? © Boch the first in ascending, and the most considerable 
in extent, would claim asuperior consideration to those at the 
Great Bend: and the one is far to the north of any point to 
which Missouri has ever claimed; whilst the other is in the exact 
cirection of the parallel of latitude passing through the Des 
Moines rapids of the Mississippi.’ There are still several ofher 
rapids that might be placed in successful competition with 
those at the Great Bend; but which of the dozen should be 
recognised, would be an inexplicable problem. The mind, how 
ever, is unconvinced, and rejects the proposition that Congress 
templated any object in this riper on which to affix this 











parallel of latitude. KW would not have been left floating 
vaguely and ind: finitely between twelve different and distant 
objects, though they were, in truth, rapids. But there are no 
rapids Ww the Des Moines—they are all ripples merely, and of 
no greater number or magnitude than ate to be found in the 
Western rivers generally, and are quite too insignificant for any 
one of ‘hem to have attained to the destiny of defiaing a parallel 
of latitude for any purpose, much less the important one to 
which those sought have been appropriated. There are other 
views which stroogly forufy this conclusion.” 


wish to call the attention of the House to 
an extract from the reportof Mr. Lea, the com- 
missioner appointed upon the part of the United 
States, which was ania in 1838, under the provis- 
ions of the law of Congress which I cited in the 
commencement of my remarks, to ascertain and 
mark the southern boundary of lowa, &c. It is as 
follows 


“Of line No. 3.—I1n case that neither of the two 
first lines should be deemed the true one, the ques- 
tion of the boundary would be reduced to the deter- 
mination of what is meant by the phrase ‘the rap- 
ids of the river Des Moines.’ , 


I also 


“The Des Moines rapids in the Mississippi river 
-beginning about three miles above the mouth of 
the Des Moines river, and extending about fourteen 
miles up the river—have been noted as a great ob- 
struction to its navigation, ever since the country 
was first explored. ‘They are named from their vi- 
cinity to the mouth of the Des Moines river; as 
the rapids in the Mississippi, about the same dis- 
tance above the mouth of Rock river, are called 
‘Roek-river rapids.’ When the French first set- 
tled the valley of the Mississippi, they named the 
one ‘les rapides de la rivitre Des Moines,’ and 
the other ‘les rapides de la rivitre de la Roche.’ 
When the Americans took possession of the coun- 
try, they generally retained the French names of 
places, merely translating them into English. In 
formal documents, especially, the names of places 
were usually translated literally; and hence the 
name ‘les rapides de la rivigre Des Moines’ be- 
came ‘the rapids of the river Des Moines’— 
the precise words used in the act of Congress in 
designating the northern boundary of Missouri. 
In confirmation of this account of these names, I 
refer you to the annexed extract (marked H) from 
the records in the office of the United States re- 
corder of land titles at St. Louis, and to reports 
made by Messrs. Clayton and Huntsman to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, respectively, 
in the year 1836, on the claim: of the heirs of 
Thomas F. Reddick to a certain tract of land. 
From these papers, it appears that, in the year 1799, 
permission was granted to Louis Honoré ‘to settle 
at the head of the rapids of the river Des Moines;’ 
and that a grant of land was made to him at that 
place, conditioned upon actual settlement and occu- 
pation. Under this grant, he settled at the head of 
the ‘Des Moines rapids,’ as they are now called; 
and, under this grant and settlement, the heirs of 
Reddick claim the tract at the head of the Des 
Moines rapids, as the legal representatives of 
Honoré. The reports of both Messrs. Clayton 
and Huntsman are favorable to the claim—im- 
plying that, inthe opinion of those gentlemen, and 
of the committees whom they represent, ‘the rapids 
of the river Des Moines’ and ‘the Des Moines 
rapids’ are the same thing. 


“I also refer you to theletter of Pierre Chouteau, 
jr.,Qnarked L,) for the name by which the Des Moines 
rapids have ever been known by the early French 
settlers and their descendants. It is, indeed, notorious 
that the name by which these rapids have ever been 
known, among the French, is ‘les rapides de la 
rivitre Des Moines;” and that the translated name 
has gradually assumed the more familiar English 
form of ‘Des Moines rapids.’ And inthe French 
translation of the constitution of Missouri, sanc- 
tioned by the convention, the phrase ‘the rapids of 
the river Des Moines,’ is rendered ‘ les rapides de 
la rivitre Des Moines’--the precise phrase used 
habitually by the French inhabitants of the country 
to mean the Des Moines rapids on the Mississippi. 
Were there any other rapids at that time generally 
known by that name? I answer, No; for, as has 
been already stated, there are various rapids in the 
Des Moines river, of similar character; and they 
are, al this day even, distinguished from each other 
among the inhabitants of the country by some addi- 
tional qualification—such as ‘the rapids at the 
Great Bend,’ and ‘the rapids at Appenoose’s vil- 
lage,’ ” &e. 

When the commissioners of the State of Missouri 
went to run their line, (only eighteen months since, ) 
they had to explore the river before they could de- 
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termine which of its rapids should be selecteg. 
there is still a diversity of opinion among the 
claiming to run to rapids in the Des Moines, as 
which rapids were intended by Congress, By 
yse of the definite article “the rapids,” &c., see, 
to imply some rapids well known and distinguish 
by that name; which is evidently not the case jn 
gard to any rapids in the Des Moines. It js Prop 
to observe, also, that the phrase used is “the rapjj 
of the river Des Moines;” and not the rapids 
the river Des Moines; that it is a name merely, nf 
designating geographical position; and that jt js 
applicable to rapids in the one river as in the othe 
The rapids in the Mississippi were so much more py 
torious atthe time of the formation of the State cons 
tuiion of Missouri, that many of the members of tj 
convention were notawarethatthere were any rapif 
in the Des Moines river at al]; and, of course, hay 
always believed the Des Moines rapids to be thog 
intended by Congress. Among the members of t} 
convention who have thus expressed themselys 
may be mentioned his Excellency Henry Dodg 
Captain Nathan Boone, United States dragoons, a 
Judge Emmons, of St. Charles county, Missoy 
Yet there are others who appear to have had a dj 
ferent view of the matter at the time. 

Henry Dodge, whose testimony as a member, 
the convention that formed the constitution of Mis 
souri, is referred to by Mr. Lea, is now presenta 
delegate from Wisconsin, and is ready to say, up 
the floor of this House, what he has so often bef 
stated in his letters and messages whilst Govern 
of that Territory—that his recollection is, that th 
rapids in question are those in the Mississippi rive 
And he would further state, as he has io formed me 
that although upon the Missouri frontier during th 
years 1812, 1813, and 1814, he never heard of an 
rapids in the Des Moines river until the year 1834 

The gentleman has imposingly read to th 
House extracts from the letters of the honorabj 
John Scott, Edward Bates, and other members o 
the convention that framed the constitution of Mis 
souri. The testimony of these gentlemen is ig 
conflict with that of the other members of the con 
vention named by Mr. Lea They testify that theig 
recollection is, that the rapids named in the acto 
Congress, and in the constitution of Missouri, ar 
rapids in the Des Moines river, and not those calle 
rapids of the river Des Moines in the Mississipp 
river. The first named gentleman, Mr. Scott, we 
the delegate from the Territory of Missouri, and 
drew, as he states, the act of 1820, for her admission 
into the Union. His evidence, the gentleman then 
fore thinks, is better than that of any one else; and 
taken together with that of a majority of the sur 
viving membeys of the convention, whom he al 
leges have testified in behalf of Missouri, should, 
he thinks, be conclusive in favor of her claim. Mr. 
Scott is a gentleman whose veracity “I know tobe 
unquestioned, and for whose opinion and recollec- 
tions I entertain the most profound a but to 
show that it is highly probable, from the lapse of 
time, and various other circumstances, that he is in 
error, I will read a short quotation from his letter 
to Mr. Lea upon the subject of this disputed boun- 
dary: 

“At the time the act of the 6th March, 1820, was passed by 
Congress, authorizing the people of Missouri to form a const 
tution and State Government, &c., the general geography was 
but little, and the topography of that part of the State still less. 
known. 1, who represented the county, knew so little, that! 
had to rely on the information of others in regard to the lines. | 
applied to several for information, but more particularly t 
General William Clark, Major A. L. Langham, and General 
William Rector, then surveyor-general.” 

Now, sir, by way of offset to Mr. Scott’s letter, 
I will introduce one from General William Clark, 
to whom, it will be remembered, Mr. Scoit states 
he particularly applied for information upon this 
subject. 

Governor Clark’s veracity and standing, like 
that of Mr. Scott, wil! not be questioned by any 
one. The following is a letter from him upon this 
subject: 








































































































“SUPEQINTENDENCY OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
“St. Louis. January 13, 1838. 

“Sin: Ihave received your letter of the 23d of December, ani 
the copies of letiers therewith of the 9th aod 10th of October, 
1837, to Governor Boggs and myself. In your letter of the 10:h 
of October, you request me to communicate all the information 
I may possess, or can collect, respecting the cons'ruction place 
on the first article of the constitution of the State of Missouri, 
relating to the boundaries, at the time it was formed; and, also, 
my Views as to the true construction of the same, and of the 
meaning of the words used therein: ‘making it correspond with 
the Indian boundary line.’ 

“Since the receipt of this letter, ] have endeavored, from my 
own recollection, and sueh information as was within reach, 
answer satisfactorily on the matters to which you refer, but ap- 
prehend I can afford little positive information on the pointt) 
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Io the yerr 1816 (I think it was) Colonel Johu C. 
wasemploy'd by the United States surveyor general, 
Rector, to run, and he dit run and mark, the fine 

jasstace heen used in moat, if net all, the maps, as the 
aad norihwesern boundary of the State of Missour 
properly or not, [ cannot undertake 10 say.) com 
ai the Mm suth of the Kansas river, and running north 
jed miles, and thence east to the Des Moines river. 
vage in the first article of the constitution expressly 
yg much of this line as rues north one hundred miles 
hemouth of the Kansis river; and the impression waa 
oralty prevalent, af er the adoption of the State consti. 
hat the survey of Colonel Sullivan not onty designared 
of the Wesiern, but also the northern line of the State; 
faty that beth were synonymous with the Jadian 

5 Haw these views came to be 80 gem rally en- 
it the convention did not reaily intend to adopt the 

in question throughout, It is, p:rhaps, impossible now 
wine. I have always heen of opinion that the rapids 
is issip pl just above the mogth of the river Des Moines, 
were, al the period when Wie convention was held, as 
y are, Calle d the Des Moines rapids,) were the rapids 
gated by the conventien; 1 ber g understood, as I pre- 
iat the line ran by Colonel Suliivan, east from a point 
sdred miles north of the mouth of the Kanzas, if con. 
sou d strike some point in those rapids. As early as 
71824, four years after the consti/ ution was framed, and 
he subject of boundaries was s‘ill fresh in recollection, 
were made wiih the towas, and Sacs and Foxes, in 
de northwest Corner of this State is expressly referred 
sin one of them Colone! Sullivan’s survey is mentioned. 
she treaty With the Kanzas again refers to the north- 
mer of the State; and so tate as 1820 the same term is 
ihe treaty made with various tribes at Prairie du Chien. 
ail which, (whether erroneously or otherwise,) it is evi- 
simpression existed that Colone! Sullivan’s survey of 
urked a part of the boundaries of the State in the north 
jas the west. 
‘Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
‘WM. CLARK, SI. A. 

4 Haars, Esq., Commissioner Indian Affairs.” 


by letter of Mr, Edward Bates, which the gen- 
mn has read with such an air of confidence, 
ecparte and prejudiced in its character, that 
ihink but little importance should be attached 
[tis as follows: 
“New Taran, Sr. Cuaries County, 
January 10, led 
ux Sin: A few days ago, and only a few, Treceived your 
{letter (a Circular, Tsuppose, to the individual menibers 
Sie convention of 1820) requesting me to state my 
ani those of the members of the convention, at the time 
eoption of the Siate constitution, ‘as to what rapids 
thy the rapids of the river Des Moines, aud what 
wasiliat Was tv be made to correspond with the Indian 
bry line.’ 
amazing to me that there should bea serious diff rence 
jon on that subject That difference is of recent growth, 
k it probably had its origin, not in the exercise of 
wi judgment upon the north bonodary of Missouri, but 
desire of the early settlers of lowa to contract the limits 
haif-beeed country (s0 called) in the forks between the 
mes andthe Mississippi. By the treaty of 1824 with the 
d Fox-s, the half breed lands were to be bounded on 
% by the northern Jine of Missouri, produced across the 
pines to the Mississippi. Hence, to narrow the limits 
lalf breed lands, it Was necessary to strike at the Mis- 
undary. 
wewer to the first point, | have to say that, while amem- 
he convention, (nor since,) 1 never had a doubt that the 
ofthe river Des Moines, mentioned in the act of Con- 
of 1820, and in ourconstitution, meant the rapids of and 
tiver Des Moines, and of and in no other river wha ever. 
i is my confident belief that every member of the con- 
entertained the same opinion At that time there was 
wajecture and taqairy.about the precise locality of the 
The country in that quatier was then a wilderness 
inperfectly known, and not known at all to any but a few 
and voyagera. ‘The whole northern section of Missouri 
ouninhabited, and therefore the uncertainty of the pre- 
batdid hot seem: important; for we supposed that, long 
the settlements would reach the border, the country 
vefaily explored, and the position of the ramids dis- 
ascertained, Lani sutistied that, for ten years after the 
mnof our constiiution, | never heard # suggested that 
ofthe Mississippi river had any relation whatever 
designation of our northern boundary. I believe it was 
mhougint, “ ‘ : : . 
reading the act of Congress of 1€20 and our constitution, 
hysseemed to me that both the grammar and the sense 
Windicated the line above mentionee® Besides, Sullivan’s 
lie has, I believe, no reference te the rapids of any river, 
pany Gxed object, nor to any line of latitude. [ts only 
sl understand, is a point one hundred — iles due north of 
Kon the Missouri opposite the mouth of Kansas, thence 
ithe Dee Moines river; se, if 2 do not correspond with 
rallel of latitude which passes threugh the rapids of the 
Des Moines, it would, on the plain principles of reason 
fudged law, be rejected, as repugnant and nonsensical. 
hain, with creat respect, sir, your obedient servant, 
: *“EDW’D RATES. 
BeverLy ALLEN, Esq., Member of Assemb'y.’ 
am glad, however, Mr. Chairman, that the gen 
in trom Missouri has introduced this letter of 
Bates;—glad, because it affords me an oppor- 
¥to repel the slander which it contains upon 
eople of Lowa. 
teremarks of Mr. Bates respecting the origin 
ut boundary difficulty with Missouri, and the 
tof the early inhabitants of lowa to contract 
mis of the half-breed tract, by encroaching 
i those of his State, are as gratuitous as they 
bnfounded in fact. But, sir, as Mr. Bates has 
ffto drag this matter into the controversy, I 
LOW say that which I should not have said be- 
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nverse’ ol Mi 
it and that, but for the 

speculators in St. Louis, New York, and elsewhere 
(of whom Lthink it more than likely Mr. Bates is 
one,) whe have purchased t} half breed lands 
we should never have heart 
tending the bonndary of Mis 

Should the Missouri elai 
forbid!) it will, aceordin 
have added double the qu 
breed tract: thereby ent 
expression) these half-breed 

Can I not retort, sir, and 
these land sharks was the mainsp 
authorities of Missouri we 
extension of their boundary beyond 
{ndian line; which, it is now very 
them a considerable strip of territ 
are not entitled? 


fure—that, in my 


opinion, the e 


2ates'S proposition is true; 
| 


re induc t 


The gentleman informs us that nothing what 
is to be gained by the passage of the bill now und 
consideration : that Ars State will no pe mit 
Government to intertfe 
gress (he says) may do what it pleases w 
and the only way in which this matter ¢ 
setlled, in his opinion, ts either by a dee 
Supreme Court of the United States, o 
ting Missouri to extend her isdi 
country 1n dispute. 


re with her bound 


Again, sir, is the odious and unfeeling 
advanced—that the cilizens of the Territorie 
no rights; that their soil anc inhabitant 
parcelled out, and attached to any Sta 
avarice may prompt her to covet them? 
Mr. Chairman, that, in strict legal 
this right; that, being under age, y 
us what, in your wisdom, you deem 
yroper. But stop, and let us inquire 
States it is that asks this boon at the 
common parent? [t i 
cious, grasping Missou 
ing tothe northern boundary 
printed naps, (that is, the old 
mated at 63,720 square 


are t 


Missouri—¢ 
imWDHOs?e nria 
line laid dow 
Indian line 
miles: to whie! 
magnificent addition of 3,240 square miles uy 
northwestern border, called the Platte count 
stowed by Congress in 1835, and she 
66,960 square miles withincher present limits. 

This makes her considerably larger than any 
other State in the Union, and much larger t 
six New England States together. Give her the 
strip now in dispute with Iowa, and she will em 
brace within her limits nearly 70,000 square mil 

She, then, [ contend sir, is the last State which 
under these circumstances, should claim more t rf. 
ritory; and surely the last to which any portion ot 
the people of lowa should be surrendered. 

For myself, sir, knowing as I do the wrone 
which we have received at her hands, I cannot talk 
upon the subject without becoming excited. As an 
American—one who is ardently attached to our 
glorious and happy Union—I deprecat 
divisions and local animositie 
recollections of this unfortun: 
effaced from the memory 
sir, a decision by the two 
Congress—the highest antl 


} ‘ 


(unless it be the Supreme 


ita dafee of moral pow 


this matter to rest. 


an the 


SPEECH OF MR. SLADE, 
OF VERMONT 
In the House of Representatives, Jui 
1842.—On the tariff bill. 

Mr. SLADE said it was not his intention to 
trude himself long upon the attention of ¢! 
mittee. He had the honor, at an early part of 
session, to address the House at consider 
on the subject of a protecting tariff, and d 
deem it necessary to go again into the gener: 
ject. He rose mainly for the purpose of calling th 
attention of the committee to the subject of wool 
and woollens, and of urging it to such action as 
should give efficient protection to these great in- 
terests. Before proceeding to this, however, h: 
would take the liberty to dwell, for a few moments, 
upon one or two points having a more genera! con- 
nexion with the subject under discussion. 

T have been surprised (said Mr.S.) to observe how 
harshly the word “protection” grates upon the eai 
of many gentlemen here. Sir, what is this protec- 
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tion, about which so much is said, and the bare men- 
tion of which so much excites the sensibilities of gen- 
tlemen! It is such an exercise of the power of this 
Government “to lay and collect duties and imposts” 
as shall interpose a check to the importation of the 
productions of foreign skill, capital, labor, and ma- 
chinery, to the end that the skill, capital, labor, and 
machinery of our own citizens may be shielded from 
reign competition, and have full and pro- 
fitable employment in supplying our own wants. 
This is The fathers so understood it 
more than forty years ago; and talked of it, and le- 
gislated upon it, with as little doubt of its constitution- 
ality, as they had of the constitutionality of de- 
claring war and making peace. 


rummous ¢ 


protection, 


The necessity for this kind of protection was (as 
everybody acquainted with the history of that period 
knows) one of the leading motives for the form- 
Constitution; and the moment the 
Government came into existence, the people turned 
to it for the fulfilment of this great purpose, with an 
instinet as strong and unerring as that which draws 
the infant te its mother’s arms for nourishment and 
protection. ‘Their distresses under the exhausting 
’ with Great Britain, and their 
sense of the constitutional power of this Govern- 
ment to aflord relief, and of the indispensable ne- 
cessity of its interposition, were fully and clearly 
expressed in petitions of numerous “tradesmen, me- 

es and manufacturers” of Baltimore, New York, 
and Boston, which I read to the House on the oc- 
c n of addressing it on this subject in the early 
part of the present session. The speech, in which 
[ embodied the substance of these petitions, was 
Pp htished in the Globe of the 14th and 15th of 
March ; and I beg to refer all who may desire to see 
convinei ine, 


ation of the 


process oO} “free trade ; 


a plain, common-sense argument for 
of the power of “protection” in this 
verument, and the absolute necessity for its ex- 
se, to. the petitions, as there presented. To 
mind, they carry with them more force than all 
labored reasonings I have ever heard or read up¢ 


} ‘ 
the subject, 


istence 


need not say that these petitions met with a 
cordial reception by the first Congress. Its ear_wa: 
pen to their prayer, and its legislation came prompt- 
y to the relief of the petitioners, in an act to which 
it affixed the true, and honest, and constitutional 
for “the encouragement and protec: 


tmnanulacture 


( 
' 
i 


name of an act 
tion of 
| speak of “protection” as being clearly constitu- 
tional; not because there is in the Constitution any 
express grant of such a power, but because it forms, 
of necessity, an essential element of the Govern- 
ment. ‘he power granted in the Constitution “to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the debts, and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare of the United States,” ne- 
cessarily implies the power to do it for this purpose; 
bee ch is the purpose for which it is wniver- 
alls ‘ised by every authority which can be call- 
Government; and because the only means of 
imposition of duties on imports—has 
been wholly transferred from the States to the Gov- 
ernment of the Union. The inference from this, of 
the power of protection, is irresistible. Nothing but 
‘x press prohibition to exercise the revenue pow- 

this purpose could negative the inference; 

one who should, . for the first time, come 

subject, and hear the right of protec- 
tion denied, would instinctively ask, Where is the 
limitation! Where in the Constitution is the pro- 
hibition to exercise a power so plainly inferrible from 
the expressly granted power of laying and collecting 
duties, to provide for the common defence and gener- 
‘| welfare, and, at the same time, so indispensable 
to the discharge of the appropriate functions of a 
yvernment! 
What isa , 
power otection 


ined in wht 


doing it—thre 


to look at this 


worth, unless it has the 
And what case can be ima- 
i) its exercise is more indispensable 
What! A people subjected to a com- 

‘rcourse with foreign nations exhausting 

} ources, and paralyzing their industry, as 

estainly as the withdrawing of the atmosphere from 

an exhausted receiver extinguishes anigpal life, and 
yet no power in their Government to apply a rem- 


vernment 
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edy—no power of “common defence” against such a 

rocess of draining the life-blood of the country? 
Lseoaible, The framers of the Constitution must 
not be reproached with the weakness and the folly 
of having formed a government possessing no seli- 
protecting energy; a government which leaves the 
country, in regard to all its commercial relations, 
helpless at the feet of foreign powers. We raise 
armies and build navies te defend our soil from the 
tread of hostile invaders; and yet, when the Govern- 
ment is called on to give that protection to industry 
which can alone make the soil worth possessing, it 
is inStantly struck with a constitutional paralysis, 
and stands powerless and defenceless—a monument 
of republican imbecility and folly! 


Sir, this power of protection, which is so much de- 
nounced, is a great trust committed to this Govern- 
ment by the people of the United States ; and we are 
solemnly bound to execute it, as the wants and in- 
terests of the people of this Union shall require. 
The Government would manifestly fail of accom- 
plishing one of the leading purposes of its creation, 
should it become recreant to this trust. The oath, 
indeed, which we have taken to support the Con- 
stitution, rightly understood, binds us to its faithful 
execution. 


So clear is the constitutional power of protection, 
and so just and strong is the claim of the people for 
its exercise, that itis impossible long to neglect i 
without greatly and dangerously weakening their 
attachment to the Government and the Union. 
Whenever this leading purpose of the Union sha!! 
have been abandoned ,—-whenever the soleinn decision 
shal! have been made, that “protection” forms no pait 
of the constitutional duty of this Government,—then 
will a blow have been struck at this Union, which: 
will shake it to its deepest foundations. ‘The strenet! 
of the Union is not in the parchment on which it 
Constitution is written, It is in the conscious enjoy 
ment by the people, and the whole people, of th: 
benefits and blessings which it was intended to secure 
and perpetuate. ‘Throw them back to the “free trade” 
which preceded its adoption ; expose them to a re- 
turn of the dreadful paralysis which it produced, 
and from which the first revenue law, enacted ex- 
pressly for “the encouragement and protection of 
manufacturers,’ was the signal for their deliverance 
and you produce a sense of abandonment, which 
will be insupportable, and from which you can ex- 
pect none but the worst consequences to the Union. 

But, sir, we are to have no such results, because 
we are to have no abandonment of the protective 
policy. The thing is impossible, unless the whole 
structure of our Government shall be changed, and 
the people shall cease to be sovereign. Protection 
may be denounced here, and this Congress may 
abandon it; but if the people are to rule—if party 
deception and party machinery shall be unavailing, 
permanently to blind them to their true interests, 
they will fill these halls with men who will fairly 
represent those interests—men who will bring here 
the intelligence and the spirit of the Congress of 
1789 ; and who will, with that Congress, not hesi- 
tate to lay duties with the boldly and honestly avow- 
ed purpose of “encouraging and protecting” the in- 
dustry of our country. Sucha result as this is 
certain, because the evils of a want of protection 
must necessarily, in the progress of time, come home 
to the business and bosoms of all, and produce man- 
ifestations of feeling and opinion by the people, 
to which visionary theorists, and worse than vision- 
ary politicians, will be forced to yield. Indeed, such 
manifestations of opinion and feeling have been al- 
ready made—manifestations to which “Northern 
men with Southern principles” will do well to take 
heed. 

But we are met with the “compromise.” Protec- 
tion, it is said, has been surrendered by the “com- 
promise.” The constitutional objections seem to be 
abandoned, and the opponents of protection are ta- 
king shelter under the “compromise,” as a sort of 
supplemental constitution. 

And what is this compromise, which it is claim- 
ed has surrendered forever the principle of protec- 
tion? It is supposed to exist in a law of Congress 
passed in March, 1833, by which it was enacted that 
one-tenth of the excess of duties under the then exist- 
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ing laws, above 20 per cent., should be taken off, bien- 
nially, commencing with the Ist day of January, 
1834, until four-tenths of such excess should come 
to be deducted on the Ist of January, 1840; and 
that three of the remaining six-tenths should be de- 
ducted on the Ist of January, 1842, and the remain- 
ing three-tenths on the Ist of July, 1842; after 
which time the duties should be levied in ready mon- 
ey, and be assessed in the form of a per centum 
upon the home value, and to an amount necessary 
to an economical administration of the Government. 

It is assumed that, since this law provided that all 
duties should be reduced to 20 per cent. on the Ist 
of July, 1842, therefore the amount necessary to an 
economical administration of the Government was 
to be raised by one rate per cent. of duty applied 
indiscriminately to all importations—that is, that 
discrimination above 20 per cent. for the purpose 
of protection was virtually prohibited. So far as the 
act itself is concerned, | admit that, if 20 per cent. 
would raise an amount sufficient to supply the eco- 
nomical wants of the Government, there could be 
no discrimination, above that, for purposes of pro- 
tection, or for any other purpose; but I deny that, 
if an excess over 20 per cent. should be necessary 
to supply such wants, that excess must be uniform 
on all importations. 

But, whatever may be the meaning of the law, 
like all other laws, it is subject to repeal or modifi- 
cation. This is what the friends of protection con- 
tend for; while its opponents maintain that the law 
is unalterable. This unchangeableness, they con- 
tend, results, not from any intrinsic quality of the 
law—which, in itself, is neither more nor less than 
any other law, a simple emanation of the legislative 
will—but from something extraneous to it. The 
law was founded, they assert, in a compromise be- 
tween the North and South, which is claimed as a 
sort of guaranty that the law shall be perpetual ; 
making its binding force to consist, not in the law 
itself, but in the circumstances attending its enact- 
ment. 

And what was the history of its enactment? 
Shortly, this: South Carolina became dissatisfied 
with the rates of duties imposed for protection, and 
nullified the revenue laws. “Our resolve” (said her 
convention in December 1832,) is fixed and unalter- 
able that a protecting tariff shall no longer be en- 
forced within the limits of South Carolina.” 


T’o save the conflict of this threatened resistance, 
the law in question was passed; whereupon South 
Carolina desisted. And now what does she claim? 
Why, very modestly, that, for refraining to carry 
into execution her threat of resistance, and acqui- 
escing in a delay of the reduction of duties to 20 
per cent. on every thing, until the Ist of July, 1842, 
the duties should, thenceforth and forever, remain 
at that rate; or, if increased above it to supply the 
wants of the Government, that that increase should 
be uniform on everything—that is, without discrimi- 
nation above 20 per cent. for the purposes of pro- 
tection. 


What a compromise! On one side, resistance to 
the laws then in force (not the claim of a right to 
resist and nullify) was given up. On the other, pro- 
tection forever after the 30th of June, 1842, except 


so far as it might result from a horizontal! tariff of 


20 per cent. The magnitude of the supposed sur- 
render is sufficient to show that no such surrender 
could have been intended or thought of. ‘The thing 
is impossible, 

But if it were possible, who was authorized to 
make the surrender?’ Suppose every manufacturer 
in the United States had been here, and consented 
to a surrender in the most solemn form—whom 
would it bind! The people in the United States in 
1842!—the manufacturers, the mechanics, the farm- 
ers, the shepherds, and the laborers who now need 
and claim the protection which this Government 
alone is competent to give them! No, sir; no. It 
is too absurd to obtain the slightest countenance. 
The idea is revolting to common sense. 

And, besides, let it be considered with what pre- 
cipitancy the “compromise” act was passed. ‘The 
whole scene of its enactment is fresh in my meimo- 
ry. On the 25th day of February, 1833, it was in- 
troduced into this House after,5 o’clock p. m., with 
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a motion that the Committee of the Whole 
state of the Union (to which had been re ; 
bill to reduce and otherwise alter the duties g 
ports) be instructed to report it as an amen 
to that bill. The motion was forthwith carried 
within an hour, the amendment was reported 
House. Preparatory to the action of the Hoy 
the question of concurring in the report of the 
mittee of the Whole, motions were gyco. 
made, for a call of the House—to adjournnty 
pone till to-morrow—and to adjourn: all of 
were promptly negatived ; and then the House 
curred, and the bill was ordered to be engr 
This was all done in the space of not more 
two hours. On the next day the bill was 
third time, and passed under the previous ques 

Such is the history of the passage of this d 
ed-to-be permanent, unalterable revenue bill, th 
the people’s branch of the National Legis 
And this is what President Tyler denominatg 
his late veto message, “the solemn adjustment 
great question.” It was truly “a great questi 
but, as to its adjustment, there was anything 
solemnity in it, unless it was the solemnity of 
ging a reluctant victim, with indecent haste, td 
altar of sacrifice. 

To speak of an act thus passed through 
House as involving a perpetual surrender of 
tection, is the extreme of presumption and absuy 

But Mr. Clay, it is said, made the surrend 
behalf of the protected interests. Without aj 
ting that he, or anybody else, had power tos 
der any interest in the future, I affirm that he 4 
no pretence of such a surrender; but that he ex; 
ly disclaimed it in the face of the Senate, | 
that, in the debate on the bill in that body, Mr, 
said: 

“He did not fear any misconstruction of the pl 
contained in the bill; and be hoped that the x 
facturers would go on and prosper, confident 
the abandonment of protection was never inte 
and looking to more favorable times for a reney 
a more efficient tariff.” 


And now, sir, what was really the “comprom 
on the part of the protected interests? It was 
ply a consent to try the experiment of descendiy 
the scale of duties by the biennial process I have 
scribed, for the purpose of ascertaining how 
with the benefits of increased skill and impra 
machinery, and modes of production, the d 
might be reduced consistently with protection. 
had been claimed by the South that the duties 
been unnecessarily high for a reasonable protect 
and, finally, that there should be no protection at 


The latter there was no pretence of admittin 
the compromise. “The abandonment of protec 
was never intended,” said Mr. Clay,in the face 
the Senate. The former was to be determined 
the process of the experiment of reduction—‘k 
ing to more favorable times” for a satisfactory 
a right adjustment of the tariff. 


Such, it seems to me, was the whole of the 1 
promise. The experiment has been tried ; and 
are now called on to consider, and decide, not wh 
er the settled policy of forty years shall be overt 
ed, and protection abandoned; but what rates of 
tiés are necessary, and upon what principles ¢ 
shall be assessed, in order to form an “efficient ( 
iff,’ for the protection of all branches of out 
dustry. 

Mr. Clay encouraged the manufacturers to it 
to “more favorable times” for the adjustment 
protective tariff. He was too sagacious not to } 
ceive that the process of reduction would inevit 
bring the country to a point where there woul 
forced upon it a conviction of the indispensable 
cessity of the protective policy ; and when the! 
tility to it, which was then wrought up under a 
mulated excitement, to the madness of resisti 
would yield somewhat to the influences of in 
ning causes. 

That time has arrived. The indispensable ne 
sity of protection is felt throughout the country ; 
South Carolina, if she is disposed to carry out 
resolution of 1832, that “a protective tariff 
be enforced within her limits,” will find, in the} 
of the co-operation which then gave countenant 
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hole j 
n refeg ‘stance, a gradually growing conviction, even 
ities g » resistance e, gt \ yg g 5 
ame ihe South itself, of the necessity of protection to 
> Eng in the true interests of the whole country. 
ore yhing is more obvious and striking in the present 
eH vet of things, than the fact of a diminished repug- 
of the! pce at the South to the protecting policy—indeed, 
succediiilssy say an increasing conviction there of its great 
—~tmmeporeannce and necessity. 
Il of WE There is nothing which stands in the way of a 
Houseliisdactory and permanent adjustment of the tariff 
engramggn the great protective principle avowed in the 
more que law of 1789, but the cotton interest, with 


Was qnnatural Northern party alliance. How long 
S ques Northern alliance wiil be able to sustain itself, 
this ilmwould be well fur its leaders to inquire. Public 
ill, th ion is pressing upon them with a foree which 
Legis! «begin to find it inconvenient to resist. ‘T'he 
Minatellieple of the North, the Middle States, and the West, 
tment fast coming to see the extent of the tribute which 


questi giliance with the cotton-growing interest will im- 
\Ythinglle on them. And what is its demand? Why, 
ity of @M™ it is neither more nor less than this: that the 
ste, t@lbe of the country shail stand still, while it raises 


yon, transports it to Europe, purchases the prod- 


rough Mims of foreign capital, skill, and labor, transports 
der of in toour shores, and spreads them out in all their 


siting forms and colors, to draw from an unem- 
ed people (unemployed without protection) 
last dollar in payment for them. This is the 


1 absuy 
urrend 
out ad 


r to sullilinand! It was the demand in 1832; and it was 
at he @lmbeause the other portions of the country would not 
he expiant to be thus tributary to the cotton and for- 


te, bn manufacturing monopolies combined, that South 
, Mr. lina nullified. It was the power of that com- 
ned monopoly, aided by the recreancy of “North- 
‘the pin men with Southern principles,” that forced upon 
the y North a misnamed compromise; and it is the 
fident Hue power that now claims the compromise to be 
r inte fasting, and would fasten it upon the country 
renewammughout all generations. But it is too late in the 
y to set up such a claim as this. The com- 
omise has been submitted to, until it has reached 
t was point where a revisal of the whole system of du- 
scendin wes contemplated; and now the people are 
Thavamrking to their true interests. They demand a 
~ how pea protecting tarifl—protecting to the interests 
impra all—protecting, in the broad constitutional sense 
the dame Thich the great idea was introduced into the pre- 
ection, MEEOe to the first revenue law, and in which it is 
duties ENenceforth to be understood, and carried out in the 
srotectigumesiation of the Union. 
tion at 
mittin 
protect 
he face 


mprom 


| now come, Mr. Chairman, to the execution of 
y main purpose in rising to address the commit- 
y. It was, as I announced, to vindicate the claims 
the wool-growers to greater protection than the 


rminedage On your table gives them. I stand here as the 
n—lqumeresentative of a constituency who have a deeper 
sctory @perest in this branch of industry than any other 


mstituency in the country. Of the 20,000,000 of 
rep, according to the returns of 1840, there were 
ny district, 532,737—more than one-fortieth part 
all the sheep in the United States. About 3,000 
these constituents of mine have sent to me their 
Hitions for a protective tariff, which are now on the 
le of this committee. ‘They furnish an illustra- 
in of what I have before had occasion to remark 
that the interest of a protective tariff extends far 
yond the 791,000 “manufacturers and artisans” 
ho, certain gentlemen have argued, were the only 
btion of the country to be benefited by protection ; 
id that, at the expense of all the rest. But a very 
all portion of these 3,000 petitioners are “manu- 
lurers or artisans.” ‘They are farmers—the lords 
the soil, which they cultivate with their own 
nds Besides the 530,000 sheep, producing 
30,000 Ibs. of wool, they produced in 1840, 
hong other things, 80,000 head of neat cattle, 
1,000 swine, 70,000 bushels of wheat, 250,000 
shels of corn, 50,000 bushels of rye, 295,000 
thels of oats, 215,000 tons of hay, 1,082,000 
ishels of potatoes, 540,000 pounds of sugar, and 
°¥4,000 worth of butter and cheese. 


Such are the people who have, through me as their 
Presentative, laid their petidons on your table for 
tection. And such are the people of Vermont, 
ho come here through a united delegation, and ask 
tection at the hands of this Government for their 
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agricultural interests. See what the whole State re- 
turned of the above productions in I840. Shee 
1,682,000—woo!, 3,700,000 pounds—neat eat 
384,000—swine, 204,000—wheat, 496,000 bushels 
—corn, 1,120,000 bushels—rye, 230,000 bushels— 
oats, 2,220,000 bushels—hay, 837,000 tons—pota- 
toes, 8,870,000 bushels—sugar, 4,648,000 pounds— 
and $2,008,000 worth of butter and cheese. 
Standing here as the representative of farmers, 
and more especially of wool-growers, | trust [ shall 


be excused if I manifest some zeal in their behalf. 


[ leave, for the present, the support of other int 


ests to those whose relations to them demand their 
special attention, and come to the great inte 
which I particularly represent. 

The bill before us makes a distinction of 10 
*cent. between the duties on wool and woollen 
the former being fixed at 30, and the | 
per centum ad Against this cis \netion J 
deem it my duty to protest, as contrary to the es- 
tablished policy of the Government, and tending to 


+} 
5c. 


valorem. 


the great injury of an agricultural interest, which 
sound policy demands that we should cherish as of 
the highest national importance. 

Let me recur, Mr. Chairman, for a few moments, 
to the origin and history of our protecting legisla- 
tion in regard to wool and woollens,. 

The leading ground on which the protective poli- 
ev has been advocated, from the first messages of 
President Washington, and the debates in the first 
Congress, down through all the Presidents to Gener- 
al Jackson, and all the Congresses to that of 1832, 
is, that it is essential to our national independence 
and especially to our independence of foreign eoun- 


1 . j lothi: retry yg? 
tries for supplies of clothing, and instrument 





1! fence in time of war. ‘he war of 1812 furn lan 

oceasion of testing the cerrectness of th ition. 
| With all the encouragement which had been given 
||} to manufactures, we suddenly found ourselves de- 
|| pendent upon our very enemy for many ot the ar- 
ticles necessar. to the clothing of oui mics, and 
|| essential as 1 eans of ar noyance and defence. The 
extent t »which we were su plic 1 with cood .. Cin 
| pecially woollen goods, by an illicit intercourse with 

the enemy, is well known ; and the enormous prices 

which were paid for them will not soon be forgot- 


ten. I ha: efore me a statement taken from of}i- 
cial reports made to Congress, showing the amount 
' 


of blankets, cloths, and other woollen roods r f, re 





‘ 


| 

| 

| eign manufacture, purchased for the use of our ariny 
and navy in the year 1813, at the then current high 
prices. They were— 

For the use of the army - - $4 

For the use of the navy : . 121,261 


one year by the Government in the purchase, for 
the use of our army and navy, of the products of 
the workshops mostly of our enemy! 

It was thus that a conviction of the indispensable 
necessity of fostering our manufactures, and espe- 
cially the manufacture of woollens, as essential 
| to our real independence, was forced upon Congress 
and the country. ‘lhe experience of the war laid 


$55 L076 
Nearly six hundred thousand dollars expended in 


the foundation for the protecting legislation which 
followed, and which gave us the tariff of 1816. 
Previous to that time, the duty on woollens had 
been five per centum ad valorem. ‘To this had been 
added, by an act of March 26, 1803, two end a half 
per cent., on account of the Mediterranean fund, 
which was continued by successive acts to the 3d ot 
March, 1815. From five per cent., asthe duty stood 


on the 27th of Aprii, 1816, the tariff act of that 


date raised woollens to 25 per cent.; while wool, 


which up to that time had been free, was subject- 
ed to a duty of 15 per cent. By that act the duty 
on woollens was to be reduced to 20 per cent. on the 
first day of July, 1819, while the duty on wool was 
to remain at 15 per cent. 

The policy of encouraging the production of wool 
as a raw material was clearly indicated in this act. 
To give the needed impulse to the manufacture of 
woollens, the importation of wool, for three years, 
was permitted upon a cuty of 10 per cent. less than 
the duty on woollens; after which, the difference was 


to be but 5 per cent. Congress evidently antici- 
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pated that, within three years, the capacity of the 
country to supply the wool needed for its consump- 
tion would be so increassed as to justify a difference 
of ouly 5 per cent. between the manufacture and 
the raw material. 


rhe policy of encouraging the protection of wool 


was still more clearly indicated in the tariff law of 
I8z4. By that law the duty on woollens was raised 
to 30 per cent., until the 30th of June, 1825; and 
thereafter, to 331-3 per cent. At the same time the 
duty on wool was raised to 20 per cent., until the Ist 
of June, 18256; 25 per cent. until the Ist of June, 
I826, and 30 per cent. thereafter—with the excep- 
tion of wool costing 10 cents and under, which was 
admitted on a duty of 15 per cent. 

W ool—excepting coarse wool—was thus gradu- 
ally raised from 20 per cent., in 1824, to 30 per cent. 
n 1S26—a point within 3 1-3 per cent. of the duty on 
woollens in that year. Nobody can mistake the 
this gradual approximation of the duty on 
the manufactured article—a policy founded on a just 
and enlightened view of the great Rational impor- 
tance of encouraging the wool husbandry of the 
United States. 

This policy was continued in the tariff of 1828. 
By that act, woollens were put at a duty of 40 per 
cent, until the 30th of June, 1829, and 45 per cent. 
thereafter—-with graduated minimums of 50 cents, 
1 00, $2 50,and $4 00—that is to say, cloths cost- 
ing under 50 cents were to be deemed and taken 
to have cost 50 cents; cloths costing over 50 cents and 
under Sl OO, were to be taken to have cost $1 00; 
cloths costing over $1 00 and under $2 50, were 

>be taken to have cost $2 50; and cloths costing 
over $2 50 and under $4 00 were to be taken to have 


pouley ot 


cost G0; and the duty of 45 per cent. was to be 
assessed upon these artificial values. By the same 
t, wool was subjected to a duty of 40 per cent. 


d valorem, and 4 cents per pound ; the ad. valorem 
be increased 5 per cent. annually, until it should 
The specific duty off4 cents 
vould be equivalent, on wool costing sav 40 cents, 
to LO per cent.; making the duty 60 percent. This 
would appear to be higher than the duty on woollens, 
ch rose, under that act, to 45 per cent. The ef- 

of the graduated minimums, however, was to 


amount to 50 per cent. 


‘the duty on woollens considerably higher, on 
un average, than the maximum duty on wool, 


' 


he tariff of 1832 reduced the duty on both wool 
ns, but in nowise indicated an abandon- 
ment of the poliey of protecting wool by a duty 
equal to that on woollens. By that act, the artificial 
valuations of woollens were abolished, and the duty 
was fixed at 50 per cent. on the real value—except- 
ing on “plains, kerseys or Kendall cottons” cesting 
less than 35 cents a square yard, on which, for the 
benefit of the slave-owners—the principal purchasers 
of these coarse goods for the use of slaves—the duty 
was reduced to 5 per cent.; but was subsequently 
raised to 50 percent. by the compromise act of 1833. 

On wool (excepting wool costing eight cents and 
under, which was made free) the duty was fixed by 
the act of 1832 at forty per cent. ad valorem, and 
four cents per pound. ‘The four cents specific was 
equivalent, on wool costing forty cents, (which was 
probably about the average value of the importations 
at that period) to ten per cent. of that value; so that, 
on wool costing forty cents, the whole duty amount- 
ed to fifty per cent.—the same as on woollens, 


and we 


Tt thus appears that it has been long the settled 
policy of the Government to encourage the produc- 
tion of wool, and to protect it, after it has been pro- 
duced, from rainous foreign competition; and that 
on woollens has been generally the measure 
of that protection, except under the acts of 1816 and 
1824, when the supply of domestic wool was limited, 
and it was necessary, in order to encourage the es- 
tablishment of the woollen manufacture, to admit 
foreign wool upon a duty considerably less than the 
duty on woollen goods. 

It was underthe combined stimulus of a moderate 
duty on wool and a higher duty on woollens, under 
the act of 1816, that our Jocks began to be improved 
by the importation of Spanishsheep. That improve- 
ment was increased under the act of 1824, by which 
the duty on wool approximated nearer to the duty 
on wovollens; and was finally consummated under 
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the protection of the acts of 1828 and 1832, by which 
the duty on wool was made about equal to thet upon 
the principal articles of its manufacture. 

It is thus that the quality of our wool has been 
improved, and the number of our sheep increased, 
until we have now in the United States probably 
more than twenty-five millions, producing annually 
some sixty millions of pounds of wool, of qualities 
suited to the manufacture of cloths of any fineness 
which the wants of our country may require. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, let ine ask—why abandon 
the policy in regard to the relative protection to wool, 
and the manufactures from it, which has long been 
established in our protecting legislation’? The bill 
before us,fixes a duty of forty per cent. on woollen 
cloths and cassimeres, while it reduces the duty on 
wool to thirty per cent. Why this diflerence’ 
They have hitherto been placed, as I have shown, 
upon afooting of equality—at least ever since the 
capacity of the country to produce the quantity and 
the qualities necessary for our consumption has been 
developed. I ask those who would now destroy that 
equality to give a reason for it. Ido not deein it 
necessary to go into a minute calculation to show 
that equal protection to the wool-grower and the 
manufacturer requires an equal duty on wool and 
woollens. It is enough for me to say that an 
equality of duties has been established by the legisla- 
tion of Congress, and to put it to those who would 
disturb that equality to give reasons for it. Until 
reasons are given, strong and overpowering, | must 
insist that the equality be maintained. And f insist 
upon it the more urgently, because of the great 
amount of capital which has been invested in the 
wool-growing business, and the embarrassment 
and distress which will be produced among a very 
numerons and meritorious class ofour people, by the 
sudden change in regard to the protection of wool 
which this bill contemplates. 

I stated, on a former occasion, that the capital 
invested in’ the wool growing-business, including 
the land for the subsistence of 20,000,000 of sheep, 


and the investments necessary for the support of 


those engaged in the care of the sheep, the clipping 
of the wool, and its transportation to market, amount- 
ed to $130,000,000, That estimate was, probably 
too low, including, as it did, the land at twelve dollars 
only per acre; when it should, I am inclined to think, 
upon more full information, have been estimated as 
high as twenty. ‘Taking the latter estimate, and 
allowing for the increased number of sheep since th: 
enumeration in 1840, and the whole investment 
probably falls but little short of two hundred millions 
of dollars. 


Now, sir, it should be remembered that every 
dollar of these investments will be affected by our 
legislation. ‘They have been made in the confidence 
that equal protection to wool and woollens would be 
continued. And now it is proposed to establish a 
difference between them of ten per cent. Have we 
considered the sacrifices which will result from this 
change of policy!’ Have we computed the portion 
of this vast amount of capital which wil! be sunk 
under its operation! And it is capital, let it be re- 
membered, that has not been accumulated by a 
single turn of good fortune, but by years of patient 
care and labor. ‘There are causes which have de- 
pressed, and which will probably continue to keep 
down the price-of wool, and reduce the profit of the 
capital employed in its growth, which are independ- 
ent of the amount of protecting duties, and which 
are sufficiently embarrassing to the wool growers, 
without superadding the diminution of duty which 
this bill contemplates. 


The committee who reported tiie bill may have 
deemed the diminution necessary in order to enable 
the woollen establishments to recover from their 
prostration, and resume their operations with a 
reasonable hope of success—a success indispensable, 
it is admitted, to the maintenance of a_ profitable 
market for our wool. 

It was necessary, in the infancy of our woollen 
manufacturing establishments, to make a difference 
between wool and woollens. By the tariff of 1816, 
that difference was ten percent. But it was founded 
mainly in the fact, that the supply of domestic wool 
of suitable qualities was not adequate to our wants. 
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Our woollen establishments had, moreover, to be 
created and carried along through the perilous period 
of infancy. The case is now different They are 
in existence. “Their machinery is perfected, The 
skill to use it has been acquired; and there is in the 
country an ample supply of wool of the finest quali- 
ties. That supply, itis believed, amounts at this 
moment to one hundred millions of pounds; while 
we have, probably, twenty-five millions of sheep for 
future production, All this is obviously a sufficient 
guaranty against such exorbitant prices of wool as 
shall prevent the resuscitation of our manufacturing 
establishments, and the placing of them upon a stable 
footing. 

No intelligent manufacturer can, it seems to me, 
ask that the duty on wool shall be less than the duty 
on woollens; and so far as | am acquainted with the 
views of the manufacturers of my own State, they 
claim no such distinction. They ask, indeed, and 
urge, that they may be protected; not, however, by a 
difference of ten per cent. between wool and woollens, 
but by such a duty on the latter as shall enable 
them, while they pay a remunerating price for wool, 
to compete successfully with the manufacturers of 
foreign countries, and maintain their establishinents 
upon a firm basis. And this protection, it is hardly 
necessary to say, Is essential to the protection of the 
wool-growers themselves, since itis evident that no 
duty which can be laid on wool will be of any avail 
to them, without a market; and that to maintain this, 
adequaie protection to the manufacturer is indispen- 


Let the manufacturer be protected; set his spindles 
and looms in motion, and let him feel a reasonable 
assurance that no whim of legislation or revolution 
of parties shall prostrate the barriers which we may 
erect against the flood of foreign importations,— 
and the wool-grower will as certainly feel the benefit 
of the protection, as the revolutions of the manufac- 
turer's water-wheel will give motion to the pond from 
which it is supplied; provided we take care that this 
protection be not counteracted by an unrestrained 
admission of foreign wool. Against this we must 
also erect barriers; and, as I contend, of equal height 
with those by which the manufacturer is protected. 

The embarrassment and depression of our woollen 
establishments have not resulted from the fact that 
the duty on wool has been as high as the duty on 
woollens; but from the financial embarrassments 
growing out of political experiments upon the cur- 
rency of the country, (which have depressed every 
branch of industry,) and from the reductions of duties 
in the later stages of descent under the compromise. 

With regard to the experiments, “the end is not 
yet!” Their disastrous results, it is to be feared, are 
not yet fully wrought out. No legislation of ours 
can immediately arrest them. ‘The wool-grower, 
the woollen manufacturer, and all the industrial in- 
terests, have suffered, and will continue to suffer 
from them. 

The reduction of duties under the compromise 
has had a disastrous influence upon our woollen 
manufacturing establishments, by increasing the 
importations of woollen goods. ‘The extent of that 
increase since the 30th of September last cannot be 
stated—no returns of importations subsequent to 
that time having been published. The influx, 
however, must have been much augmented after the 


Ist of January, by reason of the great reduction of 


duties which took place on that day. For the five 
years previous to the 30th of September, the import- 
ations were as follows: 


1837 - . - $5,150,018 
[838 - - - 7,579,485 
1839 - : - 11,550,038 
1840 . . - 6,683,828 
i841 : . - 17,513,517 


The heavy importations of 1839 have, of course, 
extended their depressing influence over the succeed- 
ing two years. ‘The average of the three years is 
$8,582,461—nearly $3,500,000 more than the im- 
portations of 1857. The custom-house returns do 
not, however, show the full value of the importations. 
The duties being a per centage upon the foreign 
value, the ascertainment of that value has been so 
affected by fraudulent invoices and false oaths as to 
reduce the amount of duties collected, and present in 
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our custom-house returns an apparent value ¢ 
erably below the true value of the importas 
Uur manufacturers have suffered more en 3 
frauds than the wool-growers, because a consider 
portion of the duty on wool has been a specific 4 
per pound, which, of course, is not affected hy fr 
ulent valuations. ie 

It is evident that the present stock of wog 
goods in the United States is very large; and { 
the depression of our woollen manufacturing 4, 
ness must consequently continue for some tim 
come, whatever duties may be now laid, The we 
growers, then, must continue to feel the double 
fluence of slowness of increase in the demand 
wool, and the excessive supply now in the coun 
amounting, as I have stated, probably to one h 
dred millions of pouhds. It would be a great ags 
vation of the pressure of this state of things yy 
the wool-growers to seize this occasion to req 
the duty on wool one-fourth below the duty 
woollens, as is done by the bill on our table, 

As to the duty on woollens, I think the 49 


re amoun 
fect the | 


cent. in the bill before us is sufficient, if that On loo 
cent, on the real foreign value can be collecfammist the 2 
The bill contains new and important saleguagilmm nol much 
against frauds, which, if it becomes a law,! ho igs gradu 


see thoroughly executed, so as to make the nomigimmeing, 


protection which we give to the great woollens In 183 
terest the real protection. If there are to be p 18% 
evasions to meet these new enactments, then y 18 
there be imposed upon Congress the necessity 18 
new legislation to carry out the purposes of tf [t thus 
which I hope to see consummated by the pass “ ae 
with some modifications, of the present bill, ( wt 

ee eae 5d a jotwiths 
of these modifications | have sufficiently indica | by 
It is the addition of at least ten per cent. to the q mt Z 


on wool; and this should be in the form of a spec 
duty, in addition to the ad yalorem of thirty per ce 
now in the bill.* 

I have proceeded, in this argument, upon 
assumption that it should be a cardinal principle 


ported h 
price,” 
Ways @ 
the thirt 


our policy to give ample protection, by direct duti = 
to the raw materials for our manufactures. | reg oe 
to see, in any quarter, a disposition to overlook i f 
principle, and to regard the whole question of p a 
tection as absorbed in the interest merely of ¢ aa 


manufacturer. Such is the view taken of the mat 
by the minority of the Committee on Manufacty 
in their elaborate report upon the subject, made 
the present session. 


aggrave 
of all t 
wool,— 


limited 

“If (say the minority of the committee) the mani of our « 
facturers of wool, iron, and leather are really in Ui of our 
distressed condition in which they are represent cing th 


to be, we may, without destroying the factor 
give them essential relief by reducing the duty 
the raw material.” 
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Again, in reference to protection to the cotta 
manufacturer, and the impracticability of aiding hi 
by a reduction of the duty on cotton wool, whid 
will not affect its price, the minority of the comuitt 
say: “Then the relief to be afforded to him (t 
cotton manufacturer) must be by other means tha 
by reducing the duty on the raw material. 1h 
other mode which presents itself, is, by a reducti 

























in the price of labor.” rislat 

It is strange that the minority of the commiliqgg same 
should have so entirely mistaken the true charac dimi 
and aim of the protecting policy. It is not merdggm Whil 
to sustain the manufacturer, and give increased prim ‘duty 
its to his capital, that this policy has been adoptelg™ tum 
but it is that the productive power of the who B 
community should be stimulated, by furnishing (‘uti 
demand for labor at good wages, and a market iggy year 
all the productions, including every description ‘ the 
raw material, which our soil is capable of producing !t st 
at prices which will give competence and comfort com 
our people,—such competence and comfort including ble 
of course, the means of education, as industrio dut 
freemen ought to enjoy. —_ 

The woollen and cotton manufacturers of 2 
State will not thank the minority of the commit %' 
for their discovery, that the manufacturers may Tr 
erence rere ETO | 

*A duty ofthree cents per pound was cubsequently 8d we 
Seco the wool clause of the bill, at the end of these remer . 
The three cents isequivalent to ten per cent. on wool cofl int 
thirty cents.—the average cost of the impertationa of dul wl 
wool for the last three years. On woc!l coming twenty .(# ou 
it is equivalent to fifteen per cent. me 
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ted by a reduction of the duty on wool, and a 
gation of the price of labor. [Lt would be no 
-«ction to them thus to prosper at the expense 
wool-growers and laborers, by whom.they are 
ognded, and with whose prosperity and happiness 
. own are deeply identified. Such an argument 
er suits the latitude where capitalists own the 
gers, than it does that where the laborers own 
nselves, and are a part of the community. 
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NE tim , ; ; : . 
The ya Recurring again to the question of the amount of 
double fet required for the protection of wool, a remark 
emiand igmpeems to De due .o an argument of the chairman of 
 counsmme Committee of Ways and Means, in his speech 
one the opening of this dehate. Alluding to the de- 
eat ag ssed price of wool, he interred that it could not 
ings iim the result of a diminished duty, because the 
10 reddmnount imported for the last three years had been 
duty 1 “little over half a million of pounds annually — 
|, anount (he says) certainly quite to@ssmall to 
he 49 gumaiect the general price. . 

that Qn looking into the custom-house returns, I find 
colleci{mdst the amount imported of dutiable woolgthough 
afeguagm ot much over half a million of pounds per annum, 
hope ys gradually increased during the last four years— 
| NOMI peng, 

ollens In 1838 S - - 417,237 pounds. 
0 be p 1839 . - 526,654 

then y 1840 - - - 594,748 

"essity 1841 sie ‘ - 596,646 

3 of th 


[t thus appears that, though the importations have 
en “small,” they have been gradually increasing, 
jotwithstanding the diminished consumption of 
wool by our enfeebled manufacturing establishments. 

if, however, it be admitted that the quantity im- 
ported has been “too small to affect the general 
price,” the inference which the chairman of the 
Ways and Means weuld draw from it—namely, that 
the thirty per cent. duty in this bill is a sufficient 
protection—by no means follows. It should be 
remembered that the comparatively small importa- 
tions of wool were during a period of great depres- 
son of our woollen establishments, owing to the 
derangement of our currency, a general shaking of 
confidence, and a descending duty on woollens, 
wggravated by frauds in their valuations. The effect 
of all this was, of course, a diminished demand for 
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nol wool—a diminution which, while it invited but a 

limited importation from abroad, left the production 
’ MMAOEE of our own flocks to accumulate to a complete glut 
y In WE of our market. ‘The duty on wool, moreover, du- 
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fing those years, was from ten to twelve per cent. 
higher than this bill proposes. It is very evident 
that we cannot reason from such a state of things 
toa future, in which the woollen manufacture shall 
revive—as we hope it will, under the provisions of 
this bill, fairly executed—and in which the demand 
for wool shall, of course, be increased. Nobody can 
expect that such an increased demand will not, 
under a diminished duty of ten to twelve and a half 
per cent., be supplied from abroad, to an extent very 
far exceeding the importations of the last few years, 
It would, surely, be most incongruous protective le- 
gislation, to increase the demand for wool, and at the 
same time invite the supply of it from abroad, by 
diminishing the duty. Equal justice demands that, 
while we stimulate the manufacture of wool by a 
duty of forty per cent., we give the benefit of that 
stimulus to our own wool-growers, by an equal duty. 

But there is another view of this subject. The 
dutiable wool imported—averaging, for the last four 
years, but little over half a million of pounds—is not 
the only wool which is to be taken into this account. 
It should embrac e wool all which is of a fineness to 
come in competition with our own; and a considera- 
ble amount of such wool has been lately introduced, 
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‘riou™ duty free, by a process which I will proceed to de- 

scribe, 
fo By the tariff cf 1832, wool, the value of which 
pitta =at the place of exportation should not exceed eight 
ay cents per pound, was to be admitted free of duty. 
— The intention of this provision (as all know who 
vate =6Were familiar with the history of its introduction 
oe into the act) was to admit free of duty coarse wool 
1 


which did not come in competition with the wool of 
our own flocks. The word coarse, however, was 
hot used in the act. ‘The question as to the quality 
of the wool to be admitted free of duty, was left to 
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depend entirely on its “ value at the place of export- 
ation.” It was supposed that wool which should 
really cost eight cents or under, must, of necessity, 
be so coarse as not to compete with the productions 
of our own flocks. Its admission, therefore, free of 
duty, was permitted, for the sake of encouraging the 
manufacture of coarse cloths, carpets, &c., which 
would otherwise be supplied to us by foreign manu 
facturers, for the benefit of foreign capital and ijabor. 
Such was the intention of Congress. ‘hat in- 
tention has, some extent, been defeated—first, by 
the general reduction in the price of foreign wool, 
which has thrown below the eight cents point wool 
which formerly ranged immediately above it; and, 
second, and more especially, by such a change in 
) 


husbandry in South America, as to produce 


‘ 
uw 


sheep i 


wool of considerable fineness at an expense no greater 
than was formerly incurred in the production of 
coarse wool. n has taken place prin- 
cipally in Buen i 
mens of wool imported from that country duty 
which are of a fineness equal to much of the half- 
blood merino of our own flocks, and some even of 
higher grades. This is not the 
South American sheep, but is procured by cro 
of that breed with the full-blooded 

Information having been communicated to me 
that these crossings had been effected by merino 
bucks exported from the United States, I have ex- 
amined the custom-house returns of our exports, to 
see whether they would throw any light on the sub- 
ject. I have looked through the returns for the last 
ten years, especially in reference to Buenos Ayres, 
from whence the principal part of the fine wool 
admitted duty free, because costing less than eight 
cents, has been imported; and I find that the only 
exports of sheep to that country during that period 
were in the years 1837 and 1838, as follows : 


This ope ati 


4 - 
,vres. 
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ihave before me speci- 
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free, 


wool of the native 
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The value of these 1,100 sheep, thus sent to Buenos 
Ayres shows, conclusively, that they were merino 
bucks. The purpose of them cannot be 
mistaken; and the results, or rather specimens of them, 
I now hold in my hand, being the specimens which 
have been sent 
from that country. 
favorable to the health and longevity 
«They may (says the Boston Cultivator) graze the 
year round in cheap pastures, and are, consequently, 
less subject to disease, and seldom die except from 
severe storms and old age,” 

[ learn from other sources that the flocks in that 
country are very large, ranging, by thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, over rich and extensive plains, 
and sustained at an expense of land and labor vastly 
below that of any portion of the United States, 

It must be obvious to every one that, in such a 
country, with such facilities for raising wool, and 
with such improvements in its flocks as mey be made 
by judicious crossings, an amount of fine wool may 
be thrown upon our market which will prostrate the 
wool growing of this country, unless it is protected 
by efficient legislation. We claim that our manu- 
facturers and laborers shall be protected against the 
abundant capital and the pauper labor of Europe. 
This is right. But have not the wool-growers an 
equal claim to protection against this cheap process 
of raising fine wool, which may, 
drive them from the 
five-and-twenty years, been the p 
ernment to secure to them? 

But I may be asked—what amount of wool has 
been imported from the country you have been de- 
scribing? And has it increase 
tions to it of the sheep to which you have referred? 
I have looked into this matter, and here is the result, 
in the importations for the last six years from Buenos 
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Ayres, of wool costing eight cents and under, and, of 


course, free of duty. 


| No, of Ib Aggregate cost. | Cost per I. 
686 | 2256887 = | $16 °,°34 | 7.2) cents 
1837 2, 10R, 582 | 154,277 7.31 
1838 | 2515 884 { 157,296 | 6.25 = 
1839 | 683 AB5 { 7.465 | 7 ee 
L840 5.66 463 i G20 i} 6.97 35 
e4i| s§s70799 | 31 025 | 6 e 
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It will be observed that there was a great falling 
off of the importations in 1839 and 1840. This 
was produced by the French blockade of Buenos 
Ayresduring the whole, or the greater part, of those 
vears. The result was, an accumulation of the 
stock of wool, which helped to swell the importation 
into the United States during the following year to 
near nine millions of pounds. The diminution in 
the cost of the importations of 1841 was doubtless 
attributable, in some degree, to the excessive accu- 
mulation of wool in that country during the years of 
the blockade. 

Ihave been told by some, to whom I have pre- 
sented the fact of the immense importation of the 
last year from Buenos Ayres, that it was the result 
mere'y of the raising of the blockade which gave 
vent to the accumulations of the previous two years; 
and that, that cause having expended its force, the 
importations will henceforth return to the average 
amount of former years. This conclusion might be 
correct, if the average importations of the two years 
of blockade, and the succeeding year, did not so 
greatly exceed the average of the preceding three 
years as to show that there were causes in operation, 
which, if not checked, would probably continue the 
iimportations in the increased ratio of the last three 
The aggregate of the importations from 
Buenos Ayres, of wool costing eight cents and under, 


ro 


years. 


in the years 1836, °37, and °38, was 6,881,353 
pounds. Annual average, 2,293,781. The aggre- 


gate importations of the years 1839, °40, and ‘41, 
were 10,120,802 pounds. Annual average 3,373,600. 
Sxeess of the annual average of the last three, over 
that of the previous three years, one million seventy 
nine thousand eight hundred and sixteen pounds; be- 
ing an increase of about forty-seven per cent 

What produced this great excess! The answer 
Yankee ingenuity had discovered that, 
' by crossings of the merino and South American 
heep, tine wool might be produced as cheap as the 
coarse; and might be imported tree of duty, if it 
should cost not exceeding eight cents -per pound, 
Yankee enterprise, as usual, was not slow in trying the 
experiment. Eleven hundred merino bucks were ex- 
ported. A large production of fine wool was, of course, 
the result; and the eight cent duty free clause in the 
act of 1832 drew it, in large quantities, to the United 
States. The same cause will probably continue to 
produce the same eflect, unless it is counteracted by 
our legislation. 


Is obvious. 


The same operation, there is reason to beiieve, 
has been carried on in another South American 
country, (Montevideo,) from which the importations 
of nominally coarse wool, costing eight cents or 
under, has risen from 5,983 pounds in 1837, (the 
first year in which there were any importations of 
wool from that country,) to 665,879 lbs. in 1841, 

It may not be unimportant in this connexion to 
state, that the whole of our importations, from all 
countries, during the lasi five years, of wool costing 
eight cents or under, has been as follows: 


16a7- « . - 9,480,195 pounds. 
1838 - - 6,551,126 
1839 - 7,398,519 
1840 - 9,303,992 
1841 - : - 14,399,764 


it is worthy of remark, that, while the aggregate 
importations of “ eight cents wool” have thus rapidly 
increased, especially from the year 1840 to 1841, 
there was a falling off, from the former to the latter 
of those years, in the importations of that description 
of wool from ‘Turkey, Italy, Morocco, and the Barba- 
ry States, of one half—that is, from 6,223,288 to 
3,176,276 pounds, 

In estimating the extent to which wool other than 
coarse wool has been introduced into the country 
tree of duty, it should be further considered that, at 
whatever point the maximum of duty-free wool is 
fixed, there will be a perpetual effort on the part of 
importers, by various devices, to get the wool import- 
ed by them invoiced below that point, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the duty. 

‘Thus, for example: an importer of wool from South 
America, in making up a mixed cargo, say of wool 
and hides, will give a littke more than the market 
value for the hides, upon condition that the wool, 
which he may purchase with them, shall be sold tg 
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him, and included in the invoice, at the price of 


eight cents or under. A case similar to this has 
been stated to me as having actually occurred in 
the wool trade with Smyrna; and I have no doubt 
the device is resorted to in the trade with South 
America and other countries. 

But there are yet other modes by which fine woo! 
has been imported free of duty under the eight cent 
clause of the act of 1832, One mode is to mix fine with 
coarse wool, in the same bale or package, and invoice 
the whole at its average value—adjusting the pro- 
portions between the fine and coarse so as to bring 
the average to eight cents or under. ‘Thus, for ex- 
ample: a bale of wool weighing 200 pounds, may 
be mixed in the proportion of two-thirds of the val- 
ue of three dollars per hundred, amounting to $4 
and one-third of the value of eighteen dollars 
per hundred, amounting to - . - 


For 200 pounds - - 


‘Thus the whole contents of the bale may be fair- 
ly invoiced at eight cents per pound, while it may 
contain 669 pounds of wool worth, at the place of 
exportation, eighteen cents per pound; and which, 
paying no duty, may, after being separated from the 
coarse wool with which it is mixed, 
petition with much of our fine wool. 


This kind of evasion was attempte® to be pre- 
vented by the provision in the act of the Lith of 
September last, by which that part of a bale or pack- 
age of wool worth more than eight cents was 
jected to a duty of 20 percent. But this involved 
the necessity ef an assorting byy the appratsers of 
every Wile containing wools of different fineness ; 
which would require an amount of labor that would 
probably prevent a thorough execution of the pro- 
vision. And besides, it imposed a duty on th 
thus found, on separation, to have 


come in com- 


sub- 


cost over ¢ 
cents, inadequate to the protection of our ¥ 
the same grade. 


it of 


The true and only effectual remedy would | 
a provision, which I hope to sce proposed by 1 
Committee of Ways and 
to this bill—by 


Me ns as an ar 


il 


which, when woo! of difierer 
or sorts is imported in the same bale, bag, or pac 
age, the contents of the bale, bag, or packave shall 
be appraised at the value of the finest or most val 
able of the whole. 

Another mode by which wool, really worth ma 
more then eight cents, is imported as costu ‘ t 
cents or under, is to purchase it with the dirt and 
filth and burrs which become mixed with it in tl 


progress of its growth, and by which it is reduced, 
perhaps one-third, or one-half, or more 
per pound. Thus it is easy to see that wool, wort), 
at the place whence imporied (if cleansed to an ex- 
tent not greater than our river washing before shear- 
ing) twelve or fifteen cents, may have really cost eight 
cents or under; and, with a small expense of ek 





ill- 
ing, may come in competition, free of duty, with 
much of our wool, The expense of separating the 
burrs, Which would seem to be a tormidable item in 


the process of cleaning, is, I understand, reduced to 
a mere trifle by burring 


> 


hicih are Mm ue 


machines, w 
cessful operation in those establishinents ia whieh 
South American wool is principally manufactured, 
There are, also, in operation, T und: nd, machi 
by which the long and coarse hie which are, to 
some extent, mingled with fine woo! fle are sep- 
arated with astonishing facility: ti ti iin 
the value of the fleece, as it is augmented by t! 
separation from it of burrs, dirt 

There is a provision in the act of 1832, sud also 
in that of the 11th of September last, declaring t 
“if any fine wool be mixed with dirt « er 1 
terial, and thus be reduced in value to « t ce 
per pound, or under, the appraisers shal! appraise 
said-wool at such price as, in their « pini 

cost had it not been so mixed; anda duty 

thereon shall be charged in conformity with such ap- 
praisal.” But this provision has been re 
fectual for its true purpose, by its application in prac- 
tice (sanctioned, I believe, by judicial dec 
eases only in which the “dirt or other material” has 
been mixed with the wool by an artificial process, 
for the purpose of reducing its value. Thi bill be- 
fore us should be altered—as I hope to see done 


have 
ncered inef- 


sons) to 


ae eee 


upon a proposition of amendment from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means—so es to fix the ap- 
prgisal upon the basis of the value of the wool, 
without the dirt, material, or impurities accumulated 
in the process of 








crowth—placing it, as near as 
may be, upon a par with the’ river-washed wool, 
before shearing, of our own sheep. 

The facts I have stated in regard to our wool trade 
with Seuth America (and the same process of ob- 
taining fine wool below the eight cents point, may 

be carried on in other countries) show, I think, 
clearly, that our legislation should be altered 
s new state of things. In two or three 
I have suggested the changes which I 
made, I will add—what must be 


ome 
to meet thi 
particulars, 
think ought to be 
obvious to all—that the eight cents maximum should 
‘The maximum of six cents would 
probably admit, upon the nominal duty of 5 per 
cent. in the bill before us, about the same quality of 
wool as was intended to be admitied under the eight 
» in the act of 1832. An additional, 


be r “duced, 


cents provist 
and, if fairly executed, a very important safeguard, 
would be the limiting of the 5 per cent. priv- 
well as inferred to be so by the maximum of its cost. 
The facts to which I have adverted, in regard to 
the increased facilities for introducing fine wool 
abroad at 


bearing, not only 


from a cheap rate, have an important 
on the provisions touching the 
nominal duty, of coarse wool, 


mpete with*our own, but upon 


admission, upon a 


supposed not to ce 
' 


ilege to wool declared by the act to be coarse, as 


the question as to the amount and kind of duty to 
be levied on other wool. The bill on your table 
fixes that duty at 30 per centum ad valorem—being 
i} 10 per cent. below the duty on woollens; and to that 
'| extent, at least, as I have shown, a departure from 
'| the settled policy which has so long protected the 


ng and woo!-manufacturing interests, by 
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That the duty on wool should be 
rulsec ya st 40 ner cent., cannot, I think, admit 
of a qu n. The extensive introduction from 
South America, at a reduced valuation, of wool of | 

least med ) fineness igrests th portance of 
havir t! lition to the 30 per cen. in the bill 
cons uits I would prefer the union 
t! ore nd specific du . in the propér- 
i } mt ball eport lbv the Committee on 
inn 26 per ce valorem, and 
{ nh ould be er ton wool 
t sO) O cent.; ah more than 
t! on we costing less than 30 cents. If, how- 
|| ever the committe ild insist on a different pro- 
| i, then let there simply be addition of three 
}} cents specific duty, to the 30 per cent. ad valorem, 
recably to the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
i} ury, which would be about equivalent to the 26 per 
1] cent, and 4 cents, in the bill of the Committee on 

'! Manufactures. 
| ‘Phe speeitic duty, being equal in its amount on 
each pound of wool, whatever may be its cost, 
would give-—-what the cheapened process of raisfng 
I ‘ i i —a duty irrespective of that cheap- 
hy ; compensating, in some degree, for the de- 
| ition of the wool, by an increased per 
i} centum ad valorem upon it: in other words, reach- 
i ting upon the wool in its just relation to 
i nvn wool, with which it comes in competition, 
in upon its value in the market from which 
i} it is Imported I hope, therefore, to see an addition 
L speci duty to the 30 per cent. in the bill be- 

US. 

In reviewing the history of our protecting legis- 
, Lhave been impressed with the remarkable 
between the protection extended to the 
xl the cotton interests. By the tariff of 
huare yard of cotton cloth, without 
its cvality, was declared to be of the 
ue of 26 cents, and a duty of 25 per cent. was 
ssed upon that value, ‘lhe effect of that mode 
sing the duty, as all know, has been to ex- 
e coarse cottons from our market, and give 


1] it entirely to the manufacturer. The 
aluation, as it is called, was strenuously 


»y Mr. Cathoun, who was a zealous sup- 


American 


mut i 
li gdveacated 


‘ CaalOu 


\ 
} 
t 
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porter of the principle of protection, in 1816; which 
he thus fully carried out,in regard to the fabric man- 
ufactured from the great Southern staple, 
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same minimum, and that same duty, be it ae 
bered, were steadily maintained through all th. 
iff changes, from 1816 to the passage of the act 
1832, when the duty of 25 per cent. was 
tinued upon a minimum valuation increased t, 
cents—the effect of which was an increase of 
duty. 

Now, how has it been with woollens? Up wd 
year 1828, the duties by which they were protec; 
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were laid in the form of a per centum on their rp with the 
foreign value—not an artificial value, as in the ¢, i gives tl 


of cottons. The tariff act of that year fixed, as 
have already stated, a graduated scale of minimy; 
upon woollen cloths—being the same prineip 
which had been, and stillis, applied to cottons; by 
by the act of 1832, that principle was abandoned 
regard to woollens, and the levying of a simple pe 
centum on their value was substituted. 
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Southern 

Under the steady application of the minimyy sheep hus! 
principle, cottons have not only enjoyed the benef tthe Not 
of a duty amounting to prohibition on the coarse ae As 
fabrics, but the additional benefit of an exemption cou will 
to a great extent, from the effect of fraudulent ingiMy.hments 
voices ; while the woollens interest has suffered at coul 


and is still suffering, greatly, on account of such 
frauds. ‘These frauds should have been, and should 
now be, prevented, by either a specific duty on every 
square yard, or by a combination, as in the case of 
wool since 1828, of a specific and an ad v-lorem duty: 
or by anad valorem applied to a minimunn valuation, 
as in the case of cottons; or a series of minimum 
valuations, as in the case of woollens, under the lay 
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, nations. 
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ing policy 
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of 1828, wee 
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It must be obvious to all, that, if the mininuy ties of ¢ 

principle had been applied to woollens by the act of Hi resource 

1816, as it was to cottons, and had been as steadily H.. count! 
maintained ever since, the wool-growing and wool. producti 


manufacturing interests would not have suffered the 
reverses to which they have been doomed under a less 
favorable policy. They would have enjoyed a steadi- 
ness of protection, which is indispensable to success 
in any business depending, in any considerable de- 
gree, on protecting legislation for support. 
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I have been the more impressed with the injustice 


of this distinction, and have been led to reflect more mgy con! 
upon the policy which originated and has continued Hiustry. 
it, by a passage in the report of the Committee of Hine ext 
Commerce and Manufactures, made in March, 1816, an elerr 
preparatory to the enacting of the tariff law of that BiBye Unik 
year. Referring to a report made by the same com- protect 
mittee in February preceding, in favor of sustain- ds us 
ing the manufacture of cotton, the committee said ne of | 
“Every reason then urged for sustaining the cot- sin of 
ton manufacturing establishments applies, with equal n the 
force, in favor of the woollen. The committee, in- siving, 
fluenced by the same reasons, feel bound to accord Hy the 
the same justice to the manufacturers of wool.” coun 
Why was not “ the same justice” accorded ta the pacitie: 
manufacturers of wool as of cotton, by the act of osperit 
1816, and by subsequent tariff acts? I need not pr tert 
say, Mr. Chairman, that if either should be favored por, ar 
above the other by our legislation, it is the woollens to an 
interest—an interest which has always been regarded ney te 
as among those most deeply identified with the in- ecan 
dependence of our country at all times, and espe- nl fo 
cially in times of war, And it is an interest deserv- pother 
ing our regard, not only because it gives a stimulus pend 
to manufacturing industry, and those branches of nly w 
labor which feed the manufacturer and convey his pothe 


goods to market, but especially because it involve: all 


the protection of a raw material of inmense import mm a 
ance to the country. i by 


There is no single branch of agricultural produc Ho 
tion capable of such a universal diffusion of benefit: 


mer 
as that of wool-growing. Every diversity of the so! ize 1 
and the climate of this vast country is favorable tc pre 
it. The culture of cotton is confined to a few de t 
grees of latitude. That of tobacco is also limited hat 
and there are large portions of the country where ste 
wheat cannot be raised to an amount sufficient for av 
the consumption of the ifhabitants. Cotton and nd 
tobacco, moreover, are exhausting crops, returning bord 
nothing to the land from which they draw thei n2 
nourishment; while sheep greatly enrich the soil on 

which they graze, insomuch that they will in a few } 
years entirely restore lands which have been won f 
out by planting. r 
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‘nig, and Kentucky, with all the States south 
he ac ~,may, 80 far as soil and climate are concerned, 







a8 og ily compete (especially ir the mountain 
ed to » with any of the States in the production of 
S€ of 1 Indeed, if they would turn their attention to 





owing, and change the character of their 




















UP to i they would soon make rapid advances in 
ProtectaM&, and prosperity. Their mild climate, in com- 
their re with the severe and long winters of New 
the cg j gives them, in the expense of wool growing, 
ced, ag s advantage, which, properly improved, would 
nimun “ily felt in the competition it would produce 
pringj ihe wool-growers of other portions of the coun- 
NS; bull of that competition I have no jealousy. It 
loned | 1 no doubt, affect the price of our wool. But 
nple peli. we should have no right to complain. I say 

Southern and Western brethren-——-Go on with 
inimuy sheep husbandry. What you gain in climate, 


benef yt the North, will make up in industry and 


COarse@@iimy, As you advance in the production of 
Dpton# vou will plant your woollen manufacturing 
. infchments by the side of your flocks; and thus 
1 €red 


geat country will ultimately clothe itself, and 
a surplus of woollen cloths, as it now has of 
ns, toswell the amount of its export trade with 


if such 
should 









a : nations. 

ase 9) 

hell annot close these remarks, though protracted 
ation ly far beyond my original intention, without 


ling a moment upon the importance of the pro- 
ng policy as a bond of our Union. While this 
protects us from the competition of the abun- 
y capital, and starved labor, and governmental 


imum 
e law 


IDium nties of other countries, it throws us upon our 
es * resources; stimulates the industry of every part 
Gly country; creates a demand in every part for 
8 productions of every other; promotes an active 
the a ercial intercourse, with its harmonizing in- 
Tess nes; Cherishes a sense of mutual! dependence; 
nad j produces a community of interest and of feeling, 
= hout which we cannot be “one people.” And 
 ©€ Hie our Union is thus cemented, we are also 
. ishing those great elements of national strength, 
tice HRich consist in the solid wealth and the moral 
hore Mirvy connected with universal and well-rewarded 
‘ued BiBostry. 
a The extent of our territory is sometimes regarded 
, melement of weakness, which must prove fatal 
he Union. And so it will, inevitably, if the policy 
os pean is to be abandoned. The chain which 
dsus together must not run through the work- 
osof Europe. There must be a strong golden 
" in of direct commercial intercourse—conducted 
P n the avowed principle of helping one another— 
giving, by free exchanges of the products of the 
1 tll, the labor, and the varied soils and climates of 
rcountry, the highest possible development to the 
he pacities of each and all of these sources of national 
ol wsperity and independence. The vast extent of 
ot it territory, with its great diversity of skill, and 
rd wr, and soil, and climate, may be thus converted 
Is to an element of strength, and a pledge of perma- 
d ny to our Union, Jt is thus, and thus only, that 
- ‘can realize, in regard to this Union, the beauty 
a bl force of the application by a sacred writer to 
: bother union—of the delicate and admirably fitting 
8 pendence of the various members of the human 
t ky upon each other—neither being able to say to 
s wther, I have no need of thee; but each dependent 


all the rest, and, although greatly diversified in 
rm and in office, constituting one body, “compact- 
i by that which every joint supplieth. , 


How strong is the power of attraction of the 
merican system! and how perfectly does it harmo- 
ie with the leading purpose of the Constitution as 
npressed in its preamble—“to form a more per- 
tunion!” That was the purpose; and here is 
hat purpose carried out in the American system—a 


stem whose influence, like the great principle of 


vitation in the material universe, counteracts the 


ndencies to dissolution, binds the otherwise dis- 
prdant portions of this great country together, and 


lakes them one harmonious whole. 





Notr.—The following are extracts from the tariff 
f 1832, from the bill reported by the Committee of 
‘ays and Means, and from the bill as it finally 
The subject of coarse 


passed and has become alaw, 
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Fortification Bill, &c. —Mr. Pope” 








wool, as diacuseed j in the foregoing, may be made 
more intelligible by a comparison of these extracts, 
Act or 1832. 

“ Wool unmanufactured, the value whereof at the 
place of exportation shall not exceed eight cents per 
pound, shall be imported free of duty; and if any 
wool so imported shall be fine wool, mixed with dirt, 
or other material, and thus reduced in value to eight 
cents per pound or under, the appraisers shall appraise 
said wool at such price as in their opinion it would 
have cost had it not been so mixed; and a duty there- 


on shall be charged in conformity with such ap- 
praisal,” 
BILt rerorten R¥ THE COMMITTER. 
* On wool unmanufactured, the value whereof at 


the last port or place whence exported to the United 
States shall exceed eight per pound, there 
shall be levied a duty of thirty per centum ad ee 
“On wool upnmanufactured, the value whereof : 
the last port or place from whence exported to i 
United States shall eight cents or under per 
pound, there shall be levied a duty of five per cen- 
tum ad valorem: Provided, That when wool of 
different qualities is imported in the same bale, bag, 
or package, and the aggre 
of the bale, bag, or package shall be appraised by the 
appraisers at a rate exceeding eight cents per pound, 
it shall be charged with a duty of thirty per centum 
ad valorem: Provided, further, That if any fine 
wool be mixed with dirt, or any material, and thus 
be reduced in value to eight cents per pound, or 
under, the appraisers shall appraise said wool at such 
price as, in their opinion, it would have cost, had it 
not been so mixed; and duty thereon shall be 
charged in conformity with such appraisal.” 


cents 


be 


ie value of the contents 


THE BILL AS IT FINALLY PASSED. 


“On coarse wool unmanufactured, the value 
whereof at the last port or place whence exported to 
the United States shall be seven cents or under per 
pound, there shall be levied a duty of five per centum 
ad valorem; and on all other unmanufactured wool, 
there shall be levied a duty of three cents per pound, 
and thirty percent. ad valorem: Provided, That 
when wool of different qualities, of the same kind or 
sort, is imported in the same bale, bag, or package, 
and the aggregate value of the contents of the bale, 
bag, or package shali be appraised by the appraisers 
ata rate exceeding sevencents per pound, it shall 
be charged with a duty in conformity with such 
appraisal: Provided, further, That when wool of 
different qualities, and different kinds or sorts, is im- 
ported in the same bale, bag, or package, the contents 
of the bale, bag, or package shall be appraised at 
the value of the finest or most valuable kind or sort, 
and a duty charged thereon accordingly: Prox 
further, That if bales of different qualities are em- 
braced in the same invoice, at the same price, the 
value of the whole shall be appraised according to 
the value of the bale of the best quality: Provided, 
further, That if any wool be imported having in it 
dirt, or any mate rial or impurities other than those 
naturally belonging to the fleece, and thus be reduced 
in value to seven cents per pound or under, the 
appraisers shall appraise said wool at such price as, 
in their opinion, it would have cost, had it not been 
so mixed with dirt or impurities; and a duty shall he 
charged thereon, in eer to such appraisal.” 
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SPEECH OF Mr. POPE, 
1F KENTUCKY 
sentatives, Jucust 11, 
ing seummmietions for fortifica- 
rks on the veto power. 


Inthe House of Re pr 1842,— 
On the bill ma! 
tions; with remar 
Mr. POPE avowed his opposition to this bill at 

this time, and under existing circumstances, It was 

now too late in the season to do much the present 
year; and in the present exhausted condition of the 
treasury it was folly in the extreme to appropriate 
$250,000 for works of this character, when we are in 

a state of profound peace, and there was no urgent 

necessity for the measure. Moderate sums he might 

perhaps consent to appropriate for a few important 
places, but he must oppose this large expenditure on 
the numerous works contemplated by this bill. 





Our 
finances (said Mr, P.) must be in a better condition 
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—our treasury must - be full, before he consented to 

embark in these large, and, at this time, unnecessary 
expenditures. They were not demanded by any 
urgent necessity at present. A North Carolina 
Whig [Mr. Wasatnevon} and a Southern Democrat 
[Mr. Hoimes] (said Mr. Porr) had declaimed about 
a niggardly economy in resisting the appropriations 
in this bill. This tone of denunciation against those 
who were opposed to a waste of the public funds he 
had too often witnessed to be influenced byit. He 
knew that his constituents were ever ready to con- 
tribute their share of the burden of taxation, to meet 
the just demands of the Government; but he would 
net consent to have more money drawn from their 
pockets than was demanded by public necessity. 
He disclaimed having ever made retrenchment and 
economy an electioneering hobby, to obtain a seat 
here or elsewhere. He felt it his duty to his con 
stituents and his country to reduce the public expan- 
ditures to the real and necessary wants of the Gov- 
ernment, and to avoid a resort to direct taxation. 
As there is no present danger of a foreign war, (Mr. 
P. said,) we could with safety postpone these appro- 
priations until another session of Congress. It was 
folly, in the extreme, to borrow money to carry on 
works that could with safety be postponed to a more 
favorable season. He seemed to think that much of 
the zeal manifested by many gentlemen in favor of 
these fortifications was prompted by a desire to have 
Government money spent in their own districts. 
All this (said Mr. P.) was very natural, and he 
could not blame them; but the forts would not run 
away; and as to the tools, and all that, some plan 
could be devised to keep them from rotting or rust- 
ing away. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fitimore} 
hada very persuasive way on bills of this sort. He 
told the committee of conversations he had held with 
the heads of bureaus, and how much more money 
they wanted than the Committee of Ways and 
Means had agreed to allow. Yes, sir, he supposed 
they made ita rule always to ask a large sum, and 
thought themselves pretty well offto get half. ‘They 
were very much like the Kentucky horse-traders, 
who often asked $200 for a horse which they hoped 
to get $100 for. [A laugh.] 


Now, sir, (continued Mr. Porr,) I will not let the 

hairman of that committee play this jockey game 
on this House; I will not vote for the whole or half 
called for. 

Mr. P. adverted to the strange idea that seemed to 
possess the President, that those who would not vote 
for every appropriation recommended were actuated 
hy personal hostility to him, or a factious opposition. 
Mr. Porr, for himself, disclaimed any such feeling, 
and claimed to act for the country alone. He noticed 
the arrogant assumption of the great cities to dictate 
in public measures; they were (he said) but drops 
in the bucket in this great nation, and very much 
overrated their power and influence, 











Mr. Pors had a few words to say to his friend 
Mr. Hoimes, and his friend from Accomac, {Mr. 
Wise,] who professed to be Jeffersonian Democrats, 
He called him [Mr, Wise] his friend, because the 
first time he he: ra him speak on a great subject was 
at the ealled session in 1837; he fell in love with 
him, for he made a noble speech for a national bank, 
and very highly eulogized Alexander Hamilton, 
‘loud merriment,] and he had a kindly feeling for 
him still. He heped he would yet come back, and 
in practice show himself a little nearer to the true 
Jeffersonian school. To his policy we must return, 
or at least approach it; and he would exhort both 
his friends [Mr. Hotmes and Mr. Wisx} to retros- 
pect the policy of the Jefferson administration, and 
imitate it as far as a change of circumstances will 
admit. 

Mr. Jefierson came to the Presidency in 1801; 
and what was his course of policy! He repealed 
the internal taxes, reduced the army, arrested the 
progress of the navy, repealed the.benkrupt law and 
the judicial system established and organized at the 
last session of the preceding administration. He 
kept in commission a sufficient naval force to defend 
our commerce against pirates, to enforce our revenue 
laws, and to chastise the Barbary Powers. We had 
at that time a large public debt to pay, interest end 
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eight years of Mr. Jefferson’ 


[ believe, exceed $15,000,000—of 
during thut period, the interest « 
principal of the public debt we 

expenses of the army and navy 
pene tures of the Governm« 


not (continued Mr. Pores) 


Mr. Jefferson, or concur with hin 
it is due to his administration to 


regards l our money concer: 


the sum was ever managed w 


lance, and honesty, than durin: 
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up an extensive navy, requir 


We should soon have entans 
eign pow rs: be thie ! 


and jit le to be called o7 


power among the nations o 


would be followed by war, debt 
vunder which the peopl of Eu 


pressed for ages, 


Mr. Chairman, (continued 
gentiemen of all sides, and more especially m 
from Accomac, to review the poli: 
son’s administration, and to profit by his 
It is a cardinal object with me 
to bring our expenses down so that they can be 
by revenue from imports, without ; 
tem of internal taxation, which 
the land with a host of Federal 
Mr. P.,) we must retrench—retre: 
people from odious and on 
gentlemen (said Mr. P.) were { 
figure with a navy and army too 
of the simplicity and economy of 
ernment—like the [sraelites of 
with the royal pomp and splend 
around them, called upon old Jud 
them a King, that they might 
He hoped our re public an syste 
served, and that we should be 
sense and — than by a.» 
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by the gentleman from 


Howmes,} or an appeal to the Gi 
the event of a collision between 
Preside mt, he was fer no appe 


mentol the peo] le of the Unite 
publicly pro laimed that } Wol 
rangements, or give any pledges, 
than to pass a hill to sustain the 
ernment; and protested again 

Congress until this high and 

performed. (Cries of “Right; t! 
difficulties may occur, Mr. P. | 
know that there was a healing | 
who would cure the disorders 


Advertin r to the exhausted « 
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ry, Mr. P. took occasion to 


tion in the fears of some gent! 


tion of the Government; nor s! 
dozen more vetoes. There w: 


the nation than Congress or 
was the people ; their sterling 


rity, and the sovereignty of 


would soon prove paramou 
(A laugh.) He had iden i 


ag ik 
of this great nation was to 


squabbles between a part of thi 
dent, and the corporal’: guard, 


veto power in this Governm« 


suspend measures until the voic 
be heard through the ballot-bo 
ever maintained the opinion that 
of the people ought and must } 


try, and isin fact the supre 
Even in the judiciary, the mo 
of this Government, error is « 


by the force of enlightened publi: 
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a subject of public concern ha 
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rf mufar Investication. the settled, delib- 
‘ @ ation | L< itroi; to that every 
yw; from that there can be no appeal. 

ec a the supreme arbiters of contested 


such (said Mr. P,) has ever been my 
\ sudden ebullition of popular or party 
io be considered the will of the 

in the sense in which I have ende avored to 
Mr. P. said that he, on more than one 
ison to bestow on this veto, or rath- 
ling power, the most profound considera- 
lthe reasons upon which this power was 
1 to the executive branch of the Govern- 
re nudiate d the idea that the President 


art. or parcel, or a co-ordinate branch, of the 


ve power. The powers of the Government 


ded into three departments ; and the legis- 


powers, by the Constitution, were granted to 


A special authority is delegated to the 


lent to object, for reasons to be agsi ned, and 
“quest a reconsideration of any measure he does 
yorove. In Kentucky, in a season of great 


tress, the Legislature passed rehef laws, 


pp ed by the Governor; but they 

. . ’ - 49 
Tared uneonstitution | the judees of the 
Court. thereby pi iting udicial veto on 


An effort was made to remove the judges; 


failed. The relief party men repealed the 
- establishing the court of appeals , and erected 

new court, with judges favorable to the relief system. 
Both courts continued to act; the old court being 


idered a constitutional ceurt, and not liable to 


This state of things led to the most ani- 


and angry political contest which ever oc- 


ur State. At one time we seenied about 


i 
‘YX 


es of ce. With the people, ih old court party 


mp hant; the judicial veto was maintained ; 


nstiiutional court restored, and | laced on a 
indatien. Here, (said Mr. P.,) it may not 
: to remark that the old court party in that 


» supported the powet of the y idges to 
{Jovernor, Senate, and House of Rep- 

ves, consisted of the same class of men who, 
nami of W higs -AVve the v rie of Ken- 


Ha rison and Tyler, in IS4d0Q, I hie ard 


| in that contest about the one-man power; 


files of the Ke ntucks Argus (then edited 
} Kendall, late Postmaste General) 
ed, as able and ingenious arguments will 


id against the one-man power, a5 any we 


1 } 


heard or read lately against the Executive ve- 
Another occurrence im my ] ublic lite led me to 


1 } 


» this subject with some care. While Gover- 


"the Arkansas ‘Territory, [had occasion (said 
to object to bills, probably more than onee, 

. } ‘ "4 : 
measure of much interest, ihe Legis- 


ed a bill proposing to sell, at an enormous 

[ believed, public property granted by 

. . < . } vee aie al . * 

the benefit of that Territory, which I 

lutv to return with my objections; and I 
k I gave better reasons for my veto than 
I'v} rs to our hank bills, however defective 


ve been, {a laugh;] and the Legislature, 


roneiy nd hich! excited against me, fail- 
te, to obtain a majority of two-thirds. 
ure of course was referred to the people, 
: te 
next cection, returned a large majority 
4 4} } > 4 * ° r } ‘ : S 
’ two-thirds) in favor of the veto 


ae . ] Als DP . ’ 
iirman, (continued Mr, Porr,) I voted 


he resolution proposing to amend the Con- 


relation to this veto or suspending power 
1 ‘ hecn Pras : . 
ecutive, because | believe, however li- 


ili other powers) toabuse, itis a salutary and 
provision, not only to protect the Execu- 
nt, but to cuard the country against 


id rash lecislation, and palpable violations of 
mstitution. [ts effect is net to defeat the 


|, but to secure to the people themselves an 
ty, before a great public measure goes into 
,of being heard throngh the ballot-boxes on 


hiect. It gives active and practical efficiency 
principle of self-government, the cardinal 
of our system. I am opposed, in the general, 


P.) to tinkering with a Constitution which 
from the purest and wisest patriots and 


godlike men whe ever blessed or adorned any 








| country. Under ne party or sinister inf ches ae several 
looked only to their country and the perp send the 
American freedom. 1ey had an Here “ulean ts checked — 
perform ; and, after long deliberation nq the senti 


to the God of battles ; a small quantity of 
were actually collected to defend the new court 
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flection, they presented an instrument whie days of 
commanded the admiration of mankind. L. examples| 
consider the state of the world when the ( ony 
assembled, with Washington at their head, {, , 
a plan of government to secure liberty and oy, 
a permanent union of these States. *Manking 
everywhere in slavery. England alone a 
portion of civil liberty, which our Anglo-s, 
cestors had, through lon: z-suflering, peril, and 
extorted from the arbitrary monarchs of that , 
try. Warned by the fate of the republics of ¢, 
times, the wise framers of our Constitution. 


n 


structed this Government upon a plan which jm return a 
believed best calculated to secure, on a durable! Jess that 
our liberties and our union. ‘They foresaw thy» aflords § 
should be divided into parties occasional] y Vi objected 
they knew, as well as we do after the EXperiengd that it ¥ 
more than fifty years, that a dominant party is q This 
a tyrant, an: d, to retain power and to aceon 2 
party objects, will at times ride over right, » exerte¢ 
titution, and order. ‘lo seeure liberty, the | are per 
| pies o f the Constitution, jus stice, and the pr hI + — 
quillity, against the violence of party exciter, — 
they deemed it best to divide the powers of Gove the * 
ment among different bodies of magistracy, anj a 
provide checks on each. The members of } we? 
Houses are responsible to the people and the Sj ve el 
and the President and judges are made respons : r 
to Congress and the nation ; but, to secure to the = 
reasonable independence of action. the Constitys = 
requires the concurrence of two-thirds of the Sen whic 
in the conviction of President or judge. They x : 
thors of our system deemed it unsafe to es th w 
power with a bare majority—often a party majori . ( 
They believed it necessary and proper, to presen - 
the order, dignity, and character of C ongress, to 3 — 
thorize each House, for reasonable cause, to expel by ; 
member; but this high and arbitrary power of } oe 
priving a Representative of the people of his seat, r | 
liable to abuse in the hands of a bare majority, ca at 
not be exercised without the concurrence of ty wr 
thirds of the body to which the member orien we 
To protect the Executive from legislative encroae si 
ment on the powers confided to him, and to guar * 
the nation against rash, dangerous, and unconstity 7 
tional legislation, the President (presumed to | a 
among the most distinguished citizens of the republir ot 
is authorized to withhold his signature from a bill _ 
and return it with his objections for reconsideratior . 
and if two-thirds consider the measure right, a " 
demanded by the public interest, they can pad os 
regardless of the President’s objections ; otherwis - 
it must be suspended until the will of the people, 7 
the succeeding elections, can be heard. There isn 
other arbiter to decide between the President and 
Congress. I should (continued Mr, P.)_hazari . 


little in saying that this power of suspending: 
measure until the people could be heard, instead oi | 
being a monarchical power, is among the most den: 
ocratic features in the Constitution, because it adds 
to the power of the people to control the measures 0! 
their Government. Among the enlightened states 
men of the Revolution (continued Mr. P.) there wa 
no subject on which there was les» diversity of opin: 
ion than on this check of the Executive on the legis: 
lative power. Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Vir 
ginia, published soon after the close of the Revolu- 
tion, has expressed himself with great force and 
clearness in favor of this control over the Legisl 
ture. In commenting on the first constitution 0! 
Virginia, made about the commencement of thi 
revolutionary war, he states many objections to it 
and, among others, he says that all the powers result 
to the legislative body. ‘The concentrating these in 
the same hands is precisely the definition of despotic 
government. It will be no alleviation that these 
powers will be exercised by a plurality of hands, an 
not by a single one. One hundred and seventy 
three despots would surely be as oppressive as one 
As little will it avail us that they are chosen by our 
selves. An elective despotism was not the govern 
ment we fought for, but one which should be not 
enly founded on free principles, but in which the 
powers of government should be so divided among 
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gveral bodies of magistracy, that no one could tran- 
end their legal limits without being effectually 
checked and restrained by the others. Such were 
the sentiments of Thomas Jefferson, in the purest 
jays of the republic. Without reference to other 
examples in the history of popular Governments, the 
bloody tyranny of the popular assembly of France, 
in the time of Robespierre, Marat, and Danton, fur- 
nishes proof strong of the soundness of Mr, Jeffer- 
son’s views. In the same work (his Notes on Vir- 
ginia) Mr. Jefferson has given his plan of a consti- 
tution for Virginia, intended to have been submitted 
to the convention of that State, if a convention had 
been called in 1783, as was expected. In this 
draught of a constitution, Mr. Jefferson gives the 
Governor, with the council assigned him, power to 
return a bill with objections, not to be overruled by 
jess than a majority of two thirds. Such a majority 
aflords strong presumptive evidence that the measure 
objected to is not one of mere party or faction, or 
that it was not passed without due consideration. 


This power (continued Mr. P.) ought not to be 
exerted on doubtful or minor questions ; but there 
are periods of popular and party excitement, when 
danger and mischi-f may be averted by its judicious 
exercise. And what, at last, does this negative of 
the President (said Mr. P.) amount to? It only 
suspends a measure until the vox populi can be 
heard at the next elections; for if a measure of 
one Congress should be supported by the people in 
the elections of a succeeding one, I can hardly sup- 
pose any President hardy enough to interpose a 
second veto. It must be a most extraordinary case 
which would excuse sucha course. It seems strange 
to me (continued Mr. P.) that, because the Presi- 
dent has differed with us on two or three questions, 
whether right or wrong, the leading statesmen of 
our country should advocate the abolition of a great 
conservative power ingrafted into our Constitution 
by the wisest men of any age, which it might become 
necessary to exert in tempestuous seasons, (to which 
all popular Governments were liable,) to preserve 
the stability of our institutions. We should bear a 
casual evil, for the sake of the great good which it 
was intended to secure. Gentlemen who have dis- 
cussed this subject (said Mr. P.) have appeared to 
take it for granted that this is a monarchical power, 
and borrowed from the British Government. Never 
was there a greater mistake. We borrowed, or rather 
retained, the trial by jury, habeas corpus, and many 
other principles of freedom, from that country ; but, 
at the period our convention framed this Constitu- 
tion, the veto power of the English monarchs had 
ceased in practice, if not in theory. Before the 
memorable Revolution in that coun! ry, consummated 
in the year 1688, the Kings of Pagland had been, 
with occasional limitations, in ‘act, absolute mon- 
archs, with plenary powers, affirmative and negative, 
They were deemed the fountains of power and honor, 
and in them the sovereignty of the nation was sup- 
posed to reside; but after Charles I was brought 
to the block, and James II abdicated the country and 
the throne, a new era commenced in the political 
principles and practice of the British Government. 
William and Mary were placed on the throne by act 
of Parliament, with the consent of the British na- 
tion. Sovereignty was declared to be in the people, 
instead of the King; responsibility to that sovereign 
acknowledged and established; and, the better to 
enforce that responsibility, the power to raise rev- 
enue was vested exclusively in the House of Com- 
mons. 


Although the maxim that the King can do no 
wrong remained in theory, yet he has ever since 
been held responsible, through his ministers, by 
whom he administers the Government. All the 
great measures of public concern are proposed and 
carried through the Parliament by them, so long as 
the ministers can command a majority to support 
them. The opposition in Parliament propose no 
measures—all are carried by ministers, and the King 
has nothing to veto but the acts of his own official 
servants. The last, if not the only one, since the 
Revolution, was put by King William on a bill 
passed by Parliament in relation to their own term 
of service, and not on anv measure of general policy; 


and that bill he afterwards assented to. The veto 
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power in that country has been for the last 150 
years virtually transferred from the King to the 
opposition in the House of Commons, who often 
exercise it on the ministry and their measures; and 
whenever a majority can be had to decide against 
the measures of the ministry, the King is compelled, 
ex necessitate, to remove them, and appoint others 
who accord with the views of the opposition; and if 
he did not, the power of the majority to withhold 
the supplies would be exerted, and the wheels of 
Government stopped. The House of Commons 
vetoed the further prosecution of the American war 
for subjugating these States; and George III had to 
change his ministers, and make peace. Not more 


than three years ago, a majority of the House of | 


Commons vetoed the Whig ministry, by declaring 
that they had lost the confidence of the nation. 
Queen Victoria was reluctaut to part with her minis- 
ters; she had no alternative but appeal to the nation; 
she took issue on the fact assumed by the House, 
dissolved Parliament, and issued writs fora new 
election of members to the House of Commons; the 
people decided against her, and the ministry was 
changed, in obedience to public opinion. If gentle- 
men, (continued Mr. Pore) will only give this ques- 
tion a dispassionate and profound consideration, they 
will be satisfied that the provision in the Constitution 
to which I have adverted has no relationship to the 
code of monarchs, but had its birth inthe wisdom 
and patriotism of the sincere friends to American 
liberty. It was intended to secure more deliberation 
in the public councils, and in cases of difficulty to 
give the people time to examine and pass at the polls 
on measures of deep interest. It is, in effect, caleu- 
lated rather to maintain than impair the principle of 
self-government. The King of England has power 
to dissolve the House of Commons, on a suitable 
emergency, and direct a new election of members. 
Here this House is dissolved every two years, by 
the Constitution; and the contested measures before 
one Congress can be regulated and controlled at the 
elections of the succeeding Congress. In every free 
country—even in England—the deliberate will of 
the people must contro] the course of the Govern- 
ment; it is the supreme political law of the land. 


Mr. Pore hoped to be pardoned for this digression, 
elicited by remarks which had fallen from gentle- 
men who had preceded him. He would conclude by 
stating that he could not vote for the appropriations 
in this bill, in the present condition of the treasury. 


SPEECH OF Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the House of Representatives, August 26, 1842 -- 
Begun in Committee of the Whole, and finished 
in the House of Representatives, on the Senate 
bill to provide remedial justice in the courts of 
the United States. 


Mr. INGERSOLL said that as this bill had passed 
Senate, and was countenanced by the Whig majority 
of the House, coinciding in this instance with the 
Executive, he had no doubt it was destined to become 
a law, which nothing he could say would prevent 
or much retard, It is a bill of great importance 
both to the States and the Union; has been hardly 
spoken of, notet al! discussed in this Llouse, and 
is little understood. ‘lhe argument of the honora- 
ble chairman of the committee reporting it, [Mr. 
BarnarD,] though characterized by learning and 
ability, fell far short of the great interest of the 
subject; and the constitutional question he had not 
touched at all. In Senate it had been fully and 
powerfully treated. Without meaning to re-occu- 
py that ground, I desire to wake the country, at 
any rate, if not this House, to the egregious im- 
policy and derogatory concessions of the bill, which 
is to surrender a vital part of our most cherished 
and rooted institutions, tochange our form of gov- 
ernment at the demand of a foreign, a far distant, 
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power, for whose colonial aggrandizement we have, 
as I think unduly, extended what are called the 
neutrality laws; added a regiment to the standing 
army; Presidents have issued proclamation upon 
proclamation; a treaty, it seems, has for the first 
time in the annals of this country tosn from us 
millions of acres of our acitnowledged territory; 
and now, by this bill, we are to alter, fundamen- 
tally, the organic institutions of the United States, 





but always encroaching and mostly controling. 


and propitiate Great Britain by surrendering the 
Constitution of the Union and the most indispen- 
sable self-preserving power of the States. Against 
all this I can at least protest. If to those who 
will not heed the warning, at all events it shail 
go before the country, and will, I feel sure, be at- 
tended to by the people. 

No offence is intended to the dominant party, or 
tothe Secretary of State, by declaring, in the first 
place, that the derogatory bill is in effect over- 
ruling the judiciary; legislative reversal of well- 
considered and convineing judgment of a respect. 
able court of justice condemning the mistakes of 
that officer’s maiden effort in the Depariment of 
Stale. Successors of the old Federal, a highly re- 
spectable party to which he belonged, should be 
careful how they impair confidence in the judi- 
ciary, which their boast has been to uphold with 
special adhesion. What will this law be in its 
municipal effect, but Congress reversing State ju- 
dicial authority? Federal legislation annulling State 
judicature? Congress resolving that the Supreme 
Court of the greatest of these United Siates is not en- 
titled to respect, isnot learned in law, is not to be 
trusted abroad or at home, is not so wise as the 
Secretary of State? Congress are io enact a law 
for curing that gentleman’s mistakes in the law 
of nations, the Federal law, and the common law 
—mistakes which were pointed out by some of us 
on this floor before the New York court pro- 
nounced its luminous judgment, which it was im- 
possible for us either to foresee, influence, or fore- 
shadow. It was an admirable emanation of that 
judicial independence which, in an empire of law, 
is the sheet-anchor of security. All felt, most ac- 
knowledged it. The judgment in McLeod’s case, 
pronounced by a learned judge, whose honorable 
brother, a respectable member of the Whig par- 
ty, holds conspicuous place in this House as 
chairman of one of its most indefatigable commit- 
tees—that learned judge, in behalf of an enlight- 
ened court of justice, gave the only judgment 
which could rescue the drowning honor of the 
country from the dilemma in which it was plunged 
by the Secretary of State. And what must we do 
to save him? Condemn the court, annul its de- 
cree, disparage the judiciary, unhinge the law, 
annihilate Siate jurisdiction, truckle to a merce- 
nary foreign power, humble the United States before 
the world. ‘The Secretary has already attempted 
to vindicate himself, and discredit the court, by 
paying out of the contingent fund of his office, for 
a pamphlet composed, printed, and published by 
such oe means for such improper end. 
Honorable gentlemen look surprised and incredu- 
lous at this assertion. I assure them that the 
tract dedicated to the Hon. Daniel Webster, Sec- 
retary of State, figures among the contingencies of 
his department. Let Congress at least leave the 
matter there. The Secretary’s talents for argu- 
ment are admirable; and the President probably 
finds hima useful legal adviser. But it is to be 
wished he had followed the independent impulses 
of his own American mind in this mismanaged 
business, and not suffered deflections of his Sec- 
retary, which became irretrievable mistakes. It 
was quite easy to be right, and succeed: it was only 
necessary not to be overawed by the imposing power 
of that vast kingdom, the beat of whose drum 
around the globe, we have been told by authority, 
the Secretary of State thinks much of. Awed into 
mistakes which courts of justice will not sanction, 
the Secretary has no claim to be relieved by act of 
Congress, and vindicated at the expense of the ju- 
diciary. In spite of him, the question has been 
settled by the couri of justice, and well settled. Why 
disturb it? If for no other reason than that this 
bill strikes at the judiciary for independent justice, 
itis wrong. The motive, the example are bad— 
the result cannot be good. The National Govern- 
ment, moved by a great party professing strong at- 
tachment to the judiciary, should not disparage it 
to relieve a Secretary of State, and propitiate a 
foreign government. Let him get up from that 
discomfiiure as well ashe can. It is his affair, not 
ours. Congress has no contest with the judiciary. 
If the Secretary spends our money in pamphlets 
denouncing their decisions, so be it, if it must be 
so. But let not Congress superadd similar abuse 
of authority, The press to which the Secretary ap- 
peals against justice, handles him with great se- 
verity. I am no party to that strife. But I 
shall not hesitate to uphold the New York courts 
and their judgments against his miserable blunders, 
and worse attempts to escape their consequences, 
Ihave no bitterness to vent on him; but, since first 
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meeting him in this House at the outset of his ca- 
reer, I have disliked his politics, and much of his 
law too; and owe it to every consideration of pub- 
lic duty, without personal malevolence, to oppose 
them. 

When Congress met in Devember, the Executive 
ealled our attention to this subject; and it was plau- 
sible enough then to argue that English missions 
ought to be enabled to nego'iate at Washington, 
without being obliged to go to Albany. No one 
then expected the special mission which has since 
lighted here. It was not heard of till midwinier, 
and did not arrive till spring. The affair was 
then much entangled--the issue doubtful. But now 
that it is all over, everything said to be settled, the 
Secretary's chef d’ayvre (a treaty) ratified—where. 
fore this large addition to it?) ‘The bill in question 
will be a codicil to that testament, gratuitous, 
wasteful, and ridiculous excess. Can we never 
satisfy that mother country of ours?) Apprehension 
of war, which lowered in December, began to dis- 

rse with Lord Ashburton’s advent in April; and, 

y midsummer, had cleared away, till not a cloud 
was tobe seen. All! was sunshine, till the treaty 
broke out. The distinguished envoy, extraordinary 
and special, 


“Still in his right hand carried gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues.”’ 


The Secretary would seem to flatter himself that 
he has made it perpetual. His formidable fourth 
of July is put of forever. His eagerness for the 
crown of peacemaker, with the hel) of the eastern 
wise men, have despatched atreaty whichthe Sen- 
ate have adopted. Is not that enough? Are we 
never to stop giving? England never to stop exact- 
ing? Is this House to exceed another and the Ex- 
ecutive in concessions, of land and by sea, of juris- 
diction and authority? May we not stop some- 
where, without offence to Great Britain? Some 
days ago, when this bill was hurrying through this 
House, I ventured to suggest a few days’ delay, 
as the treaty was understood to be before the other; 
and perhaps the provision to be enacted might be 
incorporated with the treaty itself. It was well 
known that Lord Ashburton desired it. But no 
delay was allowed. On the contrary, debate was, 
by resolution, limited to one hour; and now the 
question is, whether Congress shall superadd this 
crowning capitulation to all the rest. For one, I 
am against it, as worse than unnecessary, disrepu- 
tably superfluous, extremely impolitic, by no means 
tending to peace and international harmony, but 
the contrary; calculated, by humiliation and self- 
denial, to embitter and embroil kindred people, and 
produce continual strife, if not engender conflict. I 
seize the earliest occasion to oppose and denounce 
both the treaty as published, and this additional 
most unworthy annexation to it; confident that the 
country will support.me, though Congress may 
not, 


No one is more desirous than Lam of lasting 
amity with England—of permanent and prosperous 
relations with that great nation, founded on mu- 
tual respect, equal advantages, and profitabte good 
offices. None so early bespoke goodwill for the 
venerable envoy, whose long life of successes was 
to be crowned by conciliating this (almost his) 
country with his own, in the settlement of all the 
many outstanding grievances, not one of them of 
our making, every one of British origin, continu- 
ation, and aggravation. I publicly and heartily 
wished him success, from this floor, at the moment 
of his arrival, when nearly all of us were strangers 
to him, most of us ill inclined to his government, 
and the American press retorting on him person- 
ally some of the angry abuse continually fulmi- 
nated by the British and British-colonial press on 
the cause, the character, the power, the Govern- 
ment, the mind, manners, and morals of this coun- 
try. I ventured to welcome and vindicate Lord 
Ashburton, and to hope that his mission might 
gain him the only worldly reward that can be be- 
stowed on bim—promotion in the noble aristocracy 
of which he isa member. I cordially wished him 
an earldom for success in his mission; little think- 
ing that, when his treaty came to be published by 
the press, it would nominate him for a marqaisate; 
as, since [ have read that extraordinary credential 
of his good conductand good fortune, I really think 
it would not be beneath his deserts to entitle him 
Duke of Maine. That treaty bears disreputable 

roof of our yielding quite enough for peace. It 
is time, high time, to stop; to go no further, yield 
mo more; and not in this House, by act of Congress, 
confirm the extreme concessions of another, Re- 
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member that the bill in question passed Senate 
before the treaty, when there was some excuse for 
such a bill. Now there is none—much worse than 
none. Toenactsuch surrender of local authority over 
crime now, will be extremely degrading, and with- 
out excuse, We shall get nothing by it. To yield 
everything in controversy with a powerful antag- 
onist, is bad policy, and worse diplomacy; it ren- 
ders one party discontented, the other arrogant, and 
both quarrelsome. Great Britain is too great, too 
proud, toothinking a nation, to respect us for such 
unwise and unmanly conduct. They cannot respect 
those incapable of manly adherence to supposed 


rights. The treaty isa factaccomplished. Itma 
be thought a thing done. So be it, for argument’s 
sake. But why endorse this bill upon it? Is not 


the treaty enough? For what is the bill, but another 
clause to the treaty, more humiliating than all the 
rest? No one can wink so hard as not to see that 
itis further and mere provision against collision 
with England. It is not—what it seems to be— 
arrangement with all foreign conterminous States, 
but with Eagiand alone; with one great and grasp- 
ing European power, whose colonial borders threat- 
en our frontier for thousands of miles, and for 
whose colonial aggrandizement we are to reform 
our Jaws, change our Constitution, curb and crib 
our people, and their unhoused free condition 


Put into circumscription, and confine 
For the sea’s worth. 


Does any one think—will any one say—that, if 
our American neighbor, Mexico, or Texas, had 
solicited and endeavored to negotiate such a bill 
as this, to prevent collision with them, it would 
have been granted? To prevent collision with 
Great Britain is all proper; but it may cost more 
than itcomesto. Maine, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and perhaps 
other States, are directly interested, and the entire 
Union degraded, in the surrender of the local, or- 
dinary criminal jurisdiction of every State. The 
treaty seems to be couched so as to catch most of 
them by annexations or advantages to several: one, 
an island; another, a sheepwalk; a third, a fortifi- 
cation; a fourth, a fishery; a fifih, some right of 
navigation,-~and so forth. Capital diplomacy, for 
a treaty to be ratified or rejected by Senators repre- 
senting States thus bonified! ‘This is the avs celare 
artem of the “fine old English gentleman,” who 
came armed with no skill in diplomacy--who knew 
no more ihan how to drive a bargain with knowing 
Yankees,--but relied (it appears he might) on the 
obliging disposition of our conciliziory Secretary 
--so ambitious of peace, that he made it at any 
price. The bill before us is but another item in 
that account to be settled, at any rate. My five 
points were tortured into hostilities, when the sub- 
ject was broached, some months since; though no- 
thing could be further from my thoughts than any- 
thing hostile. But now, without hesitation, I de- 
clare surprise, disappointment, and mortification, at 
the treaty, and opposition to the bill to be thrown 
into the bargain. Idenounce them both as teeming 
with war tendencies, instead of promoting peace 
or good will. The British mission should have 
been more artful: able to get whatever they asked, 
they should have required less, Their errand 
would have been better effected by letting us have, 
at least, something not to be ashamed of. Suppose 
our American republican neighbor, Mexico, had 
sent her grandest renresentative—Santa Anna him- 
self, if you will—entrenched in Washington, with 
excellent cooks, giving irresistible dinners, and 
practising all the most approved arts of treaty- 
making: does any one believe that he would have 
contrived such a dish for a Senate as the well- 
cooked instrument which the press has just revealed 
to us’-a British copy, I presume, from the order 
in which the English and American signatures ap- 
pear; the English first. And I would fain hope 
thatno American eagerness to see it has brought 
such a document to untimely light. ‘ 


[Here the quarter of an hour which Mr. Brack 
spared to Mr. Incersout of the one hour allowed 
for discussing the bill, expired: the Chairman’s 
mallet announced it. Mr. I. was obliged to resume 
his seat; the committee rose; and the Honse, on 
Mr. Barnarn’s motion, ordered the inexorable pre- 
vious question. But, after it exhausted itself by 
passing the bill to a third reading, Mr. Incersoit 
got the floor again, and moved to recommit the bill, 
with instructions—which enabled him to add what 
follows: 

Disguise it as you may, this pusillanimous bill is 
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nothing more than another clause to a disastrons 
treaty. England will think none the better of ys 
but the worse, for such abandonment of habitual 
and indispensable cognizance of crimes by local 
authority. The inevitable results must be, to dis. 
satisfy our own people, and to inflame the arro. 
gance of theirs; to exasperate border animosities 
and provoke continual feuds. This was the very 
occasion for asserting—no, for re-asserting and es. 
tablishing forever—a great American principle of 
American foreign relations, which the present Sec. 
retary of State might have negotiated with irrefy. 
table power and acceptance—a great principle of 
eace, self-preservation, and true American glory, 
ut the Secretary seems to have had no notion of 
any such principle. —Twenty years ago, when Can. 
ning atiempted to enlist the United States with 
Great Britain in coalition against the Holy Alli- 
ance of Europe, combined, as was apprehended, to 
reconquer the insurgent Spanish American colo- 
nies, President Monroe proclaimed, in his annual 
message to Congress, that awe should consider any 
altempt on the part of any European power to er- 
tend their system to any portion of this hemisphere, 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. We can view 
no interposition for the purpose of oppressing Amer- 
ican colonists, or controlling, in any other manner, 
their destiny, by any European power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
spirit to us. The venerable member from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] who taunted me with 
wish for war, was then Secretary of State, and no 
doubt remembers the remarkable circumstances of 
that admirable stand, which, like all such, taken 
with caution and planted in right, give no just 
offence, but, on the contrary, attract respect from 
other nations, however arbitrary, powerful, and ra- 
pacious. We area world by ourselves, and unwor- 
thy of high destiny, unless we maintain a great 
trans-Aulantic policy. Twenty years ago was pro- 
claimed our policy, our right, our determination, 
our defiance if you will, to the imposing holy alli- 
ance of combined Europe—now lamentably for- 
got by the present Secretary of State-—deplorably 
abandoned! What is there in the treaty he has 
despatched, so redolent of peace, national charac- 
ler, true honor, and real glory—not belligerant, as 
calm, reasonable insistance of this once colonial, 
but now considera ble country—not to favor European 
colonial aggrandizement on this North American 
continent?) Twenty years ago a President did not 
fear to embrace both continents—South as well as 
North America—in this American panoply. Great 
Buitain at first might have taken umbrage at the 
reassertion of this principle; but there is too much 
considerateness, too much good sense among the 
English, not to perceive, to recognise, and acknowl- 
edge that it is contrary to the obvious interests of 
our Self-pyeseryation, fatal to our peace, extremely 
dangerous to our republican Union and empire, to 
grant English righ!, and strengthen English power, 
to build up at our very doors a foreign home- 
stead, to rival, to undo, and to control these United 
States. Already is our standing army augmented, 
our armed marine much increased, our annual ex- 
enditure too, and our neutrality laws extended, to 
se the peace with English colonies, by thwarting, 
repressing, and vainly striving to subdue the natu- 
ral, irresistible, and laudable republican enthusiasm 
of our countrymen. The late British treaty adds 
military roads, mountain fastnesses, all the territo- 
rial odds to our European interloper—to whom this 
bill gives up the established police and local juris- 
diction of sixty years and twenty-six States, as 
further invitation to outflank, overlay, and over- 
come us. In Europe, in Asia, in Africa, Great 
Britain is Great Britain; and let her drum beat 
there its conquering round—we have no right or 
reason to resist or regret it. But is it wise in the 
Uniled States to angment, fortify, and extend Brit- 
ish colonial grandeur in North America, in our 
very midst, by vast concessions cf territory; and, yet 
more, of legal authority and moral force? There 
is nothing offensive, quarrelsome, war making, un- 
natural, or sanguinary,in this country’s assertion 
of a better right than England has to regulate and 
rule on this side of the Atlantic, on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, the great lakes, and the western 
waters. Surely we may say so to her, without pro- 
voking hostilities. There will be no just cause of 
war in refusing to change our constitutions and 
remodel our codes of Jaw, for her convenience. 
We have a right, which all nations must confess 
to withhold our coincidence in whatever may con: 
tribute to British colonial aggrandizement on this 
continent, to the annoyance of our immediate yicin- 
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. To capitulate such clear and unquestionable 
azhts, the best foundations of permanent peace, 
of cheap and tranquil government, of republican 
gion and prosperity, can never be justly demanded 
gus by Great Britain. She will not respect us if 
ge sabmit to such demand. No man, no old wo- 
gan, is more anxious than Iam to avoid war. But 
guch is the way to peace—the path of pleasant- 
«st Not the downhill road to degradation, by 
jpandonment of all the territorial, legal, and moral 
geans of self preservation. ae 
inthis hemisphere—at !east on this North Amer- 
an continent—these Unied States ought to be the 
wjing power. Jt is our right and policy. We 
jould not yield the place to England. She will 
jogo to war with us {for it, unless encouraged by 
yrtimidity. She knows that it, belongs to us, not 
her; and that all Europe will so regard it. 

This bill will not be carried by a party vote, if 

gall. There are great national considerations in 
i, put to gentiemen of all parties in this hall, for 
heir. Votes accordingly. The world will not ad- 
mire our vielding to England what nations never 
yield but by force. To change rulers is their in- 
evitable lot sometimes; Dut not laws. Remodeled 
laws, altered constitutions, are seldom imposed even 
on the conquered. Unhappily for this country, 
there is yet a remnant of colonial reverence linger- 
ag along the Atlantic side of it—self-subjugated 
Americans, Who cannot look on England as a for- 
eignnation. The philosophy as well as the lan- 
guage of the Declaration of Independence, are to 
hold them as friends in peace, and enemies in war, 
like other people. Its author deprecated entan- 
ging alliances. His creed was personal, social, 
moral, and mental, as well as political and national 
independence. But the Secretary of State has hardly 
yet come to these degrees of Jeffersonian Demec- 
racy, Without which American republicanism is 
jutaname. Many of our eminent, educated, ele- 
gant, literary, and influential natives, are yet the 
mere votaries of English prepotency. They toler- 
ale American institutions only as they are imita- 
tive of English, of which they live in constant 
idolatry. There are native Americans who love 
their country less than naturalized. During the 
war of 1812, they mourned our successes, and pray- 
ed for our defeat: worse than treasonable infidelity, 
iheirs is more inveterate and more infatuated disaf- 
fection. Their disloyaliy is total want of Ameri- 
ean instincts. They believe it wicked and unnat- 
ural to oppese England, however encroaching, 
aggressive, and overwhelming. They acknowl- 
edge no Government, no stability, no power, no 
wealth, no literature, refinement, or good sense, but 
English. The kindred English are the gods of 
their idolatry. They hate the French, detest the 
Irish, despise the Dutch, dislike most Americans, 
and adore the English. Seminaries of learning, 
fashionable society—whole classes are infested with 
this low-minded self-abasement. From such bas- 
tard and vulgar sympathy spring grovelling Brit- 
ish treaties and humiliating acts of Congress. The 
generous, sturdy, and sterling English, who make 
and regulate Great Britain, do not esteem this ig- 
noble and parasite Americanism, crouching for 
iheir welcome and worship along the seaboard, in 
shops, brokers’ and other offices, counting-houses, 
and resorts of upstart aristocracy—aristocracy en- 
ough to republicanise, by disgust, all gentlemen. 
They regard the great landed interest, which bere 
as there rules the country; the rural and laboring 
millions, the free, fierce and formidable democracy, 
which, without distinction of party, peoples this 
teeming empire, and, without too much govern- 
mental organization, confronts Christendom with 
the strongest Government in the world. 


The British negotiator knew this. Without de- 
tracting from the merit of his mavagement, it is 
nevertheless due to historical truth tu remember 
how fortunate he was in the American negotiator, 
in the state of parties, in the Administration, in the 
condition of the United States. It is said he took 
the treaty as presented to him, predicating the fal- 
sity of all preceding treaties, and falsifying all prior 
American asseverations of right. Let him have 
the honor of it. But, advanced in life as he is, he 
may yet live to learn that, to be lasting, treaties 
must give as well as take. Secretaries may be 
salisfied—commissioners may be gratified—Sena- 
lors may ratify—yet public sentiment be shocked, 
and a nation indignant with shame. The treaty 
of 1794—perfidious to France as it was, and inju- 
rious to the United States—is no precedent in plea 
for the late British treaty; because then, with but 


one-third of our present population, infinitely less 
belligerent faculty, and Europe desolated by the 
voleanic fires of the French revolution, there was 
much more reason for abiding the generally wise 
maxim, that the worst peace is better than the best 
war. At any rate, the treaty is enough. Let us 
not add to its eapilulations by an act of Congress 
more deplorable than any of them. Brief and im- 
perfect as every appeal must be to the feelings of 
this House, where debate is hardly allowed, | may 
fail; but the people will not desert me, when ap- 
pealing with earnestness against derogatory acts of 
Congress even to the sterling English, maintaining 
what belongs to a country, which they will be the 
last to condemn for sturdy assertion ot its rights. 
lam no enemy of England, nor advocate of war; 
but, on the contrary, always studious for the good 
opinion of the English, and anxious to prevent hos- 
tilities with their mighty country. But, for accom- 
plishing this, the motto of American arms—the ru- 
bric of all our laws--should be: “ Be just, and fear 
not.” Mexicoand Texas—even Spain, with coveted 
Cuba—are comprehended within the terms of this 
bill. But who takes it sot Whois not obliged, with 
shame, to confess tha! it is inveterately English? 
overflowing measure of concession toGreat Britain, 
because she is strong and some of us fear that we 
are not?’ For one, I honor the Evglish so much as 
to believe that they are the people, ofall others, to 
contemn such condescension. If the treaty were 
not the supreme law of the land, if the bill were 
not to become so too, if they could be altogether 
debited to their authors—-it would be some atone- 
ment. But the disgrace is national—is American. 
The American Senator, who boasted that the Maine 
boundary was not a debatable question, runs it 
where a British chieftain dictated; the American 
Secretary of State, whose pathos threatened in- 
stant war for the romantic firing of the Caroline— 


“ Where Niagara stuns with thundering sound ’— 


completes the climacteric of his diplomacy by forcing 
on Congress a law to repeal all the State courts of 
justice, because one of them has had the manly 
good sense—ihe English good sense-—-to overrule 
the blunders of his official defence of England. 
This is too condign punishment. This is as if 
Great Britain compelled us to make the Ameri- 
can functionary read the apology who vapored 
most about the insult. I repeat, that | am no insti- 
gator of hostilities with England. But this treaty 
and bill are both big with them. They make us 
despise ourselves, and England despise us. They 
pass us under the Caudine forks. They put the 
uneasiest of all yokes on our neck--the yoke of 
self-degradation. ‘The treaty is already a law-- 
supreme law. But it is still tocome for ratifica- 
tion before this House; and we shall see what the 
blow of grace will be here. I insist before the 
American people that these eternal capitula- 
tions to a mother country will not prevent 
trouble, but provoke it. They will embroil the 
kindred nations, not appease them. For us to 
yield all they ask, is not the way to pacify 
either, but embroil both. As one individual, rep- 
resenting, I believe, many others in the sentiment, 
I seize the earliest occasion to declare hostility to 
a settlement submitted to, and further concession 
proposed, for fear of England. 

Passing {rom these preliminary and generalized 
views of the subjectof the bill more directly, I do 
not mean to recite arguments already better done 
in another place, where the constitutionality of this 
cardinal change—unhinging the law of the land— 
has been persuasively shown, and is claiming the 
modern honors of Siate-rightism. ‘There are na- 
tional and American aspects in which to regard 
this bill, without impleading either the Constitution 
or the rights of the States, as fondly appealed to. 
The Federal Constitution allows foreigners the 
great advantage of choice of forums. They may 
sue, at option, in either the Federal or State courts— 
a boon granted, as I have understood, for English 
accommodation; to reconcile these insatiable cred- 
itors of ours to the form of government we ven- 
tured to set up, not entirely without their leave. 
Obnoxious British debts, which the strict rights of 
war extinguished—against at least part of which 
Jefferson’s most elaborate effort as Secretary of 
State was aimed—were to be rendered easy of re- 
covery, by means of courts and juries, over whom 
the American people in their local habitations 
would have noinfluence. That sacrifice was made to 
magnanimous justice and dear-bought amity. And 
now, the bill before us surrenders the local crim- 
inal, to follow the local civil jurisdiction! This, as 
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| a question of policy alone, is pregnant with results 


affecting peace and tranquillity; and I deny that it 
will contribute tothem, to sacrifice the penal juris- 
diction of every one of twenty-six States to foreign 
interference and contumelious sway. This nation, 
now in nearly the seventieth year of its age, is to 
strip itself naked of this most indispensable cover- 
ing; because, in all that tract of time, one alarming 
case occurred, and»a Secretary of State was per- 
plexed by it; the judiciary of a great Common- 
wealth, more populous and powerful than many of 
the monarchies of Europe, kept on the even tenor 
of its independent way, and crossed the Secretary's 
crooked path, the bye-ways into which he turned, 
instead of holding on to the plain highway laid 
open before him. He turned aside in fright; while 
blind justice, erect and unawed, relieved him from 
a predicament at once perilous and preposterous. 
If we want manifestation of the policy of lettin 
State justice alone, except by supporting its mild, 
firm, cheap, unexceptionable administration, as it 
grows 1n our soil, compare it with the deplorable 
mistakes of the politician in the Department of 
State; and there we have it in flagrant relief, after 
the supreme court of New York, by an admirable 
decree, pronounced the law. ‘Thetrial of McLeod 
ensued with a quiet and commanding dignity, 
impartiality, promptitude, and energy, which vulgar 
worshipers of England may dislike, because it cost 
a salary of not exceeding four hundred sterling a 
year, when that of an English judge would have 
exceeded as many thousands; and was, moreover, 
without the English absurdities of form. But for 
cheap, substantial, satisfactory dispensation of in- 
ternational justice and right, without fear, favor, 
sale, denial, or delay, commend me tosuch admin- 
istrators as Judges Cowen and Gridley, and de- 
fend us from the blank verse of the Secretary of 
State. Clear-sighted English, who look to the re- 
ality of things, will not hesitate which to prefer. 
Marauders and ministers may combine to wrest 
from us such justice; but it will be an ill-starred act 
of Congress which extricates a blundering Sec- 
retary from his dilemma, by abating courts as 
nuisances. It may serve the turn of foreigners to 
rescue every vagabond incendiary, white, red, or 
black—every Ambrister, McLeod, Tassels, or 
other miscreant, disturbing our borders, exciting 
the Indians, the slaves, or the whites, who can pre- 
vail on any insolent foreign minister to put in an 
impertinent plea and pretext that the lawof na- 
tions isinvolved. Party prejudices we find intrac- 
table enough. But what are they to national? 
Foreign ministers are always ready to vouch their 
vagrant followers, retainers, and parasites. But 
what are they to the demands for more formidable 
and more audacious culprits, to whom this bill offers 
bounty for crimes? Long after any offence perpe- 
trated—years afterwards, as was McLeod’s case— 
some colonial caitiff of an officer or magistrate gets 
his Majesty’s minister to aver that his Majesty 
assumes the offence; and, forsooth, the whole juris- 
diction of every State in this Confederacy is 
forthwith palsied. How many foreign ministers 
have pleaded their abused privilege to charges of 
bastardy and fornication? The records of our State 
courts attest that rape, and other atrocious crimes, 
have gone unpunished by force ofthat plea. Bat this 
billtranscends all. Any Federal judge, anywhere, 
at any time, may annul the State law—abolishing 
criminal jurisdiction, with all its time-honored ves- 
tigesand benign protections. Trial by jury is put 
anendto. Appeal lies on appeal. If an Ameri- 
can comes before the district court, his appeal gen- 
erally goes no further than the circuit; butthe alien 
malefactor may appeal from court to court—from 
district to circuit,and from circuittosupreme, with 
no other need than what is naively called in the 
bill, color of the law of nations. What is that law? 
I should like to be informed. Much of my humble 
endeavor has been, for many years, to learn what 
itis. I should be grateful if the united learning of 
both the honorable chairmen of the Judiciary Com- 
mittees in the two Houses would favor me withthe 
knowledge of this law. Is it conventional, com- 
mon, of comity, in print?) Where is it, and what 
is its sanction or standard? What is the color of 
that law, which confers on every Englishman, 
Spaniard, Mexican, Texan, and Russian—imparts 
toa Kamschatcan immunity which no American 
must ever hope for? A law to which limitation 
jury trial, definition, sanction, all the recognised 
attributes of law, are unknown. 


Such vague and monstrous perversion of juris- 
prudence, [ insist, is not a dignified or politic price 
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to pay for peace; nor wil! it buy peace. Civil ju- 
risdiction in preference, given by the Constitution, 
and criminal jurisdiction at this late day super- 
added, are impolitic concessions from the Ameri- 
can to the British nation. If there was occasion 
for the former, there is none for the latter. Gentle- 
men are entreated to consider such concessions be- 
fore making them, and the respective parties to 
them. Can any right-feeling American, not awed 
by English reverence, imagine that for the seven- 
teen millions of people in these United States, said 
to be unarmed and defenceless, wringing their 
hands in despair, because they cannot borrow 
twelve millions of dollars to propitiate the twenty- 
five millions of British who annually bestow on 
their Government two hundred and fifty millions 
without a pang—can any one flatter himse]f that for 
us to propitiate them with such an act will be wise 
or politic? that it will gain us the respect, forbear- 
ance, or goodwill of England? 1 do not hesitate to 
say that war would be better, 


Though I have not the honor to be what is called 
a State-rights man, yet not one of them more de- 
voutly cherishes State power, or will maintain it 
with more tenacious fervor. A State is a tran- 
scendent thing. Let this nation beware how i: de- 
prives the States of their ancient, aboriginal, deep- 
seated, and much-cherished authority. [ was a 
member of Congress during the war with England, 
when this magniticent dome lay a heap of smoul- 
dering ruins; and the marble columns which pre- 
ceded those now surrounding us had flaked off 
(from the combined operation of heat and rain, 
which, in a remarkable August storm, accompa- 
nied the British to Washingion) from two feet to 
three or four inches diameter—melancholy emblems 
of our fallen, shrunk, and almost desperate for- 
tunes. What would have become of us, if we had 
then made such offerings for peace, as this bill and 
the Jate treaty?’ With the Hartford convention on 
one flank, and the invasion of New Orleans on the 
other, a divided people, impoverished treasury, no 
money, faithless banks, and nota martial or pop- 
ular Executive, the Federal Government was ex- 
hausted, reduced to its original elements, as those 
of other countries ofien are by stress of war. And 
what was our resource? Where did succor come 
from? What were American reliance and salva- 
tion, but the State governments and the people of 
the States, the laws of the States, the funds of the 
States, the Legislatures of the States, the arms of 
the States?’ The Statestook up the downcast Gov- 
ernment of the Union, and sustained it with glo- 
rious constancy. That great State, whose courts of 
justice this bill is to disgrace and abate as nuisan- 
ces—the State of New York—bore the burden and 
brunt of hostilities, and saved the Union from dis- 
memberment, when we could not in Congress raise 
a soldier by conscription, successfully opposed and 
defeated as that forlorn effort was by the present 
Secretary of State and his associates. When the 
Union was thus disarmed, the State of New York 
determined to arm by an act of her own Legisla- 
ture. The State of Virginia in hke manner re- 
solved, by an act of her Legislature, to raise an 
army by conscription. ‘The State of Pennsylvania, 
not behindhand with her patriotic sisters, advanced 
and paid her portion of the taxes—poured them, 
with generous ardor, into the coffers of the Union. 
Prostrate as the Union was, the war found all sufti- 
cient supporters in the States and the people. We 
felt, in full force, how perilous it is to pare away 
aod undermine the fundamental groundworks of 
national existence. We lived, and moved, and had 
our being, almost by the States alone. ‘The people 
of even those States whose governments were disaf- 
fected—the people were with us. The officer «is 
now living in this city, who, stationed as com- 
mander of a recruiting rendezvous at Hartford du- 
ring the convention there, was confidentially or- 
dered to feel the pulse of the people, and whose 
grateful reports, as I well recollect, from day to 
day, were, that the mass were sound to the core, 
and might be relied upon in any emergency. Such, 
within the period of our lives, has been the history 
of other far distant nations, as well as our own. 
When the prodigious conqueror of modern Europe, 
after an incredible career of irresistible triumphs, 
was at last checked, it was by the provincial patri- 
otism, the provincial juntes, the provincial peasan- 
try of Spain. English warriors and historians tell 
another story; but such is the fact, according to the 
annals of Spanish chivalry and French disaster. 
Provincial patriotism saved Spain from subjuga- 
ticn, till the armies of France were called away to 
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other invasions; and their skeleton remains in 
Spain were just enough to invite and emblazon 
British victories. And then, again, when the al- 
most inaccessible regions of Russian sequestration 
were traversed by the same immense commander, 
and every battle was his victory, till bis way was 
cleared to Asiatic Moscow, it was provincial reac- 
tion which rescued Russia from the French yoke. 
The Czar had retired to St. Petersburg, with no 
aliarnative but to order Te Deums for defeats. His 
generals were defeated and divided; his armies 
were discomfited and demolished; imperial gov- 
ernment was atanend. But the-provincial boors 
and the provincial nobles, the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet, the serfs, the slaves, the indomitable 
population, were aroused; and, with God’s help, 
drove back the invader. Let us refrain, then, from 
extinguishing one spark of that hearth-fire which 
burns in every bosom of the homestead. Instead of 
laying the axe to the roots of State justice, the basis 
of national existence, I would not apply a pruning- 
knife to any of the most luxuriant branches, but let 
them all grow in rank development. 

Such legislation will deplorably aggravate a dis- 
graceful treaty. [am not unaware of ihe change- 
able influences of this spiendid hall of congressional 
misery; but if the Executive will present us such 
treaties, and propose such laws, I trust, for one, to 
be able to stand fast til] the cool weather of next ses- 
sion fixed in aversion tothem; and that Congress 
will come here then charged with popular aversion 
for all such ignominious surrenders. Never, in the 
whole period of our national existence, has a single 
or the slightest advantage been derived from their 
method of dealing with Great Britain. All the re- 
spect she feels for us, all the favors she has ever 
granted us, proceed from a totally different cause, 
and a feeling honorable to us as it is magnanimous 
in her, which none but the strong participate. I 
may be mistaken, but I think I discern, by glimpses 
of the treaty—yet but partially and surreptitiously 
revealed to us, that the bland veteran, whose title is 
affixed to it, looking far beyond the prescience of 
our hasty negotiator, eager for the honor of con- 
cluding a treaty acceptable to England—that Lord 
Asburton saw in it that he was planting the germe 
of a future American Northern confederacy, should 
slavery or otheroftensive Southern institution render 
it necessary, when the Canadas, New England, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick may be erected into a 
Northern empire of their own, separated by such 
frontiers as New York and Pennsylvania from the 
regions where tobaceo and slavery flourish, and 
Texas is hardby. The treaty has an awful squint 
that way. American squadrons to be maintained 
on the coast of Africa fur negro hunting, in couples 
with the English: eighty guns, which will require 
probably eight hundred men, and cost several hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, are the substitute we 
stipulate for not submitting to have our vessels 
searched by British cruisers; by far the most mon- 
strous pretension of that inordinate maritime power, 
whose nautical chorus is— 

The eeas and winds are Britain’s wide domain, 
Ai. nota sail but by permission spreads, 


Our Minister in France, fully authorized by the 
President’s annual message, signalized the spirit of 
his country, by declaring that his Government 
would not even treat about this insufferable abuse 
of miscalled right; for which the Secretary of 
State has rebuked him, as the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs divulged, so long ago, that he 
could have received his assurance only irom our 
Secretary of State, through the French Miinister 
here. Another lusirum of sickly and calamitous 
man-hunting—-negroes instead of Indians to be 
chased, and the wastes of Africa substituted for 
the swamps of Florida, with British whippers-in 
of the American officers to be employed, will add 
another disreputable volume of American calami- 
ties. But what then? Its editors will regard it as 
the book of our renown, if it panders to English 
fanaticism, and enlists us in inhuman enmity to 
France. This maritime servitude is but the first 
step in an entangling foreign alliance, debasing 
American dignity and interests to the cruel mercies 
of that perverted British humanity which snatches 
slaves from bondage at a guinea a head, to sell 
them as apprentices for fifteen years of other servi- 
tude. ‘This is not the time for full exposure of that 
pernicious identification of American with British 
interests, Which is every day alienating from the 
United States all the continental nations of Europe, 
whose varions seaports would afford infinitely 
more profitable markets for our most valuable 
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staples than the single British port in which they 
are all concentrated, with more than colonia! aon 
travention of the real fitness of things. The say, 
American Secretary of State who is the author of 
our adoption of the English humanities of slaye 
searching, is the statesman, I believe, who, as Sen. 
ator, first suggested burdens on French wines and 
silks, which, if reconcilable with treaty at all, ar. 
violative of that extended intercourse With France 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and other 
continental countries, whose commerce it is the map. 
ifest policy of the United States to cultivate. It may 

be that the Secretary thinks that retaliatory die: 

inimical intercourse,or no intercourse at all wii), 

France, will render us only the more accepiabje 
to English favor; and thereby promote what seem: 

to be his darling purpose, of reuniting Great Brit. 
ain and the United States. Such were the Polities 
of the treaty of 94; such was the design of the late 
English special mission; and such may be the wish 
of the present Secretary of State. 

After the inextricable predicament in which the 
Secretary plunged the country, by givss misman- 
agement of the Caroline affair, our only alterna. 
tives were cold-blooded war of invasion, or un 
avoidable national disgrace, till Lord Ashburton’s 
iieration of the British insulting pretext, tha 
American Government is not strong enough 
repress frontier insubordination afforded the Secte. 
tary a most desirable opportunity for recovering 
standing for himself, by repelling and refuting 
that most unfounded of all the contumelious calum. 
nies ever issued by Europe against America. A 
reply to the British letter might have argued before 
the world, with complete success, that no Govern. 
ment ever guarded an extensive frontier with more 
energetic or more effectual authority. Instead oj 
this, L am afraid that our Secretary believes the 
British libel true. The captain of the ship of war 
which brought Lord Ashburton here, during seve- 
ral years commanded a British squadron, covering 
open participation in Spanish civil war; but even 
that poignant and piercing retort does not seem to 
have occurred to our Secretary, who pocketed the 
insult of what the Executive message is said to call 
an apology, with | must say unpardonable ac- 
quiescence. A state paper vindicating the Ameri- 
can Government from this most offensive of all 
tacit comparisons with the governments of Europe, 
might have been a production of Mr. Webster’ 
ae make us all proud, and which I would have 

een among the foremost to applaud. It would 
have been republished in Enrope with excellent 
efiect. Its influences would have been salutary 
upon the American infidels taught to apprehend 
that no government can be strong without heredi- 
tary magistrates. 


Instead of this hiatus velde deplendus, we have 
a most suspicious and pointless bravado against 
impressment, obviously concocted as a demonstra- 
tive addendum to the treaty—arguing, forsooth, 
against submitting to a wrong which the letter con- 
eludes by roundly asserting that we cannot and 
will not submitto. If so, why argue about it? The 
last clauses of the letter, as published, detached 
from all the argumentative eloquence which pre- 
cedes them, are right enough. It may not be amiss 
to say to England—Far from any desire to quarrel 
with you, we will leave nothing undone which in 
reason may tend to promote the most pacific and 
amicable relations. We mean no menace; but it 
is due to the love of peace we cherish, to apprize 
you that impressment is a grievance we cannot en- 
dure, It isa flagrant wrong, which must inevitably 
produce immediate conflict. We entreat you not 
to attempt it again. If you do, we respecifully lay 
before you the standing orders given to all our 
naval officers, to repel force by foree, to take man 
for man, and to consider, as you would yourselves 
consider, (as in McLeod’s case you did consider,) 
the seizure of a single British subject as sufficient 
cause for his rescue by all the means of war. 
Vaporing on this subject is worse than useless. 
There is but one tone that will be attendedto. And 
ifthe Executive represents the country, it ought to 
know what that tone is, though formerly it was not 
the tone of the present Secretary of State. 


There is moreover (if I do not misinterpret the 
sentence in the Secretary’s vaunted letter, as pub- 
lished) most deplorable acknowledgment of Brit- 
ish right to search American vessels for things, 
even thongh such right to search for men is de- 
nied. There is just as much right for one asthe 
other—-no right for either. 

Ot the many other vital concessions and omis- 
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Sa 
gons of the treaty, I can say but a word at pres- 
ejt. The slave seizure question adjourned proba- 
ply forever; the Oregon question not so much as 
mentioned; and thus some ol the most exciting top- 
es in dispute left for future ill will, and perpetu- 
aed exasperation. For the firsttime in American 
republican annals, a large portion of the soil of 
ope of the good old thirteen States parted with— 
geopped tor other parts of our own territories, and 
profuse payments of our money. Our Northern 
poundaries, British highlands; our Southern shores 
peset by British spoilers, of what the treaty of 1783 
calls our property; the odious power of extradition— 
is this the treaty we fondly expected, and had 
aright to look for? Are these articles of lasting 

ace, and bonds of kindred nations? Or arethey 
conditions imposed by the strong on the weak? 
When the very special mission itself inferred, 
beyond doubt or fear, that we might have joined 
ali our just requirements, refusing to settle any 
one unless all were settled, when we might have 
had nearly all we asked, there being neither dispo- 
sition nor abilityto refuse. It is easy to make bar- 
gains, if one party gives up everything. But peace, 
makers will not be blessed, who cry peace when 
there isnone. It was once said in England, there 
may be treaties to be glad of, without being proud 
of. With one more census, the population of the 
United States will equal that of Great Britain. 
Shall we then still go on making military roads, 
mountain frontiers, maritime crusades, organic 
laws, as the mother country bids, at our expense, 
and for her colonial aggrandizement? 


For one, I protest, and seize the earliest opportu- 
nity of appealing to the people—-striking a chord 
which will vibrate with national spirit from one 
end to another of this broad Union. A treaty 
touches to the quick of Mississippi and Michigan, 
as much as Maine and Massachusetts—not exclu- 
sive guardians of national honor. How England 
will exult, how all the continental powers of Europe 
will sneer, at American abasemeni! What this 
country needs most, is character—much more than 
strength, or patriotism. We want character, by 

reserving unsullied such trophies as what the ad- 
erents of the Secretary of State stigmatized as 
Madison’s war; and a miscalled Tennessee barba- 
rian, by wellnigh war, won from another great 
power. Such annealings of American spirit and 
character are not so acceptable to the Secreiary of 
State, probably, as the treaty he has (as he, no doubt, 
thinks) made peace with. Yet are they much bet- 
ter peace-makers—cheaper of money, blood, and 
reputation. Popular government, in transatlantic 
seclusion, will seldom go to war, except in self- 
defence, and afier long forbearance. ‘The last war 
with England, which lasted but two years, was 
many years brewing, and carried at last by a casting 
vote. Yet, how pregnant with benefits, now uni- 
versally acknowledged! At all events, firm, in- 
flexible insistance on what has been till now always 
and unanimously pronounced right—unyielding de- 
nial of foreign arrogation,—surely, these Ameri- 
can positions should not be deserted without a strug- 
gle. The treaty, I submit, is not a measure of 

ace. The pending bill is worse than the treaty. 
f the Judiciary do not find it unconstitutional and 
inexecutable, will not Congress repeal the latter?— 
will not this House resist the former? I hope so. 

[The bill (after Mr. Cusuine replied) then passed, 
by so small a imajority—several Whigs voting 
against it--that next day’s National Intelligencer 
deplored the result.] 
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SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON, 


OF INDIANA. 

In the House of Representatives, June 20, 1842— 
On the tariff bills reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and the Committee on Manu- 
factures. 


The bill reported by Mr. Fittmore, of New 
York, fromthe Committee of Ways and Means, “to 
provide revenue from imports, and to change and 
modify existing laws imposing duties on imports,” 
being under consideration; the question pending 
being a motion of Mr. Satronstaut, of Massachu- 
setts, to amend the same by substituting the bill re- 
ported by him from the Committee on Manufac- 
tures— 


Mr. THOMPSON said: 
Mr, Caairman: I think that the public. interest 


would be much better subserved if our discussions 
here partook more of a business, and less of a par- 
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ty, character; for this measure is of such deep im- 
portance that we shall find great difficulty in adjust- 
ing its details. In all similar measures heretofore 
perfected, such has been foundto be the case—the 
principle of protection being, in each of them, a 
permanent and settled principle. It was not until 
ithe tariff was permitted to mingle in the party con- 
tests of the day that this principle was met with 
those denunciations which are now so common in 
this House; the frequent repetition of which has 
stimulated the industry of those in England and 
our own country, who promulgate the false philoso- 
phy of free trade. Such an association, of aques- 
tion so interesting and delicaie--affeciting, as it 
dues, ali the great interests of this vast country of 
ours—-is usubject of earnest regret to all who look 
upon the labors and wisdom of the fathers of our 
Constitution with that reverence to which they are 
entitled. Instead of looking to the common inter- 
ests of a common country, and uniting heart and 
hand in ‘heir promotion, we are urged to depart 
from the ac monitions of age and experience, and to 
adopt a theory which has sprung up in the cloister 
of the student, and been repudiated by the civilized 
world. And we are asked to adopt it, too, without 
reference to the action of those Governments with 
whom we have been accustomed to carry on out 
commerce; and suddenly to startle the world by an 
exainple of magnanimity which, while it will tend 
to characterize us as a nation of phi'anthropists, 
will inevitably make us a nation of bankrupts, I 
confess 1 am not very familiar with tic mode of 
reasoning by which gentlemen bring themselves to 
the support of this policy; but lam very sure that 
the friends of the tariff have nothing to fear froma 
fair presentation of it to the country. As one among 
the most humble of those friends, | am prepared to 
meet the issue and abide the result. 


But I do not see how any practical results are to 
be arrived at, without looking both to foreign policy, 
and our own history and condition. If we were 
lefito the exchange of commodities among our- 
selves, or with those nations who had opened their 
ports to all the vessels of the world, and permitted 
importations of merchandise without duty or re- 
striction, we might easily conform our own to a 
policy so original and simpie. But this is far from 
being our condition. Instead of the prevalence of 
such policy among commercial nations, there is not 
one that does not impose heavy burdens upon the 
commerce of the world. We havecontinually done 
so ourselves—having found it as essential to our 
own protection and prosperity, even at the earliest 
period in our history, as are the principles of our 
Constitution to the perpetuity of oar furm of Gov- 
ernment. If, at the period of our Revolution, and 
when ils successful termination had severed our 
allegiance to the mother country, the States of the 
Confederacy had found their efforts “to extend the 
freedom of the seas” fairly and honestly recipro- 
cated by foreign nations, it is not improbable that 
the Confederacy would have been continued, with 
a few additional grants of power, merely sufficient 
to keep unimpaired the bond of union. But even 
then, when we were in our infancy, and when the 
question was an original one, we were met by no 
spirit of conciliation upon the partof other nations. 
We were driven to strengthen our national arm, 
that we might more successfully defend against 
foreign policy; and now, when that arm is fast be- 
coming stronger and stronger, we are asked to strike 
it duwn witha withering paralysis. 


It was very long before we became an indepen- 
dent people thai the exactions and restrictions of 
England had begun to operate with severity upon 
our trade and manufactures. That Government 
had been accustomed to regard the world as under 
tribute to her, and her policy was directed by jeal- 
ousy or generosity, as best ministered to her pur- 
pose. In increasing her revenue, she had applied 
all her energies, both at home and abroad, in the 
protection and encouragement of her manufactures, 
and had oppressed, as far as was in the power of 
her Parliament, the trade, commerce, and manu- 
factures of the world. Before she had placed on 
her statuie-book her celebrated navigation act, she 
had startled the commercial world, and given a 
shock to its energies, by the boldness with which 
she demanded obedience to her most selfish regula- 
tions. She continued to declare, frem time to time, 
that the existence of “manufactures in her colonies 
of America tended to lessen their dependence on 
Great Britain,’ and many of her acts of Parlia- 
ment aimed attheir destruction. Her policy drove 
usto revolution, and finally compelled the States to 
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augment the power of the General Government, 
that it might possess more effectually the ability to 
resist her commercial encroachments, 


It is no new thing for the English nation to specu- 
late about the advantages and beauties of free trade. 
Anderson, one of her commercial historians, men- 
tions a pamphlet on the subject, written as early as 
1648, by Mr. J. Parker; anda vast deal of her intellect- 
ual strength has been applied to its dissemination 
since that time. Whenever the revenue laws ofa na- 
tion with which she isaccustomed to trade are about 
toexpire, or require modification or amendment, she 
is soda eniy seized with an attachment for it. Upon 
the slightest revulsions in her commerce or trade, 
she is apt to propose a revision of her tariff peer. 
and an abandonment of the protective system. In 
1820 the merchants of London petitioned the 
House of Commons for free trade. The chamber 
of commerce in Manchester, in 1825, passed reso- 
lutions approving this policy, which had been sug- 
gested by Mr. Huskisson to Parliament; and in 
1-29 declared that all restrictive systems were “un- 
just to the world at large, and in direct hostility to 
the beneficent designsof Providence.” The depu- 
ties of the manufacturers of Manchester, Liver- 

ool, Leeds, Sheffield, Derby, Nottingham, Wolver- 
Saomind. Birmingham, and Glasgow, in 1839, de- 
manded the “total and immediate repeal of alllaws 
imposing duties upon, or restricting the importation 
of, corn and other articles of subsistence,” and ex- 
pressed themselves “prepared to resign all claims 
to proteciion on home manufactures,” and “to car- 
ry outto their fullest extent, both as affects agricul- 
ture and manafactures, the true and peaceful prin- 
ciples of free trade, by removing all existing ob- 
stacles to the unrestricted interchange of industry 
and capital among all nations.”’ But what has been 
the effect of this general concurrence of views up- 
on the home policy of England? Has it induced 
her to abandon the protection of her manufactures, 
or to throw open her markets to a fair competition 
with all the world? Has it made her more liberal 
in her policy towards either the United States or 
the Governments of continental Europe? So far 
from having produced these results, she has, in 
some instances, increased her restrictions, unti! they 
have amounted to total prohibition. I have heard 
it said that her Parliament has been recently en- 
gaged in an extensive diminution of her duties on 
imports; butthis is not true, as to nearly ali the ar- 
ticles that come in competition with their home 
productions. It is true, that the original propeosi- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel contemplated some radical 
modifications in her system; but the principles set- 
tledin the elections which brought that gentleman 
into power were wholly adverse to freetrade. And 
to such an extent has the policy of protection inter- 
woven itself with all the business operations of 
Great Britain, that, while his bill was pending in 
the House of Commons, proposing a reduction of 
duties, a public meeting of tanners and leather-sell- 
ers resolved that they “viewed with considerable 
anxiety and alarm the tariff, as proposed 7 her 
Majesty’s Government, on the import of leather in 
the manufactured state, as well ason boots and 
shoes—believing that such duties are totally inade- 
quate to protect the British manufactures of those 
articles;” and that “the effect of the proposed tariff 
will be, to throw out of employment a large portion 
of the operatives of every branch of the leather and 
shoe manufacture.” The result of this public re- 
monstrance was, that the duty on each pair of shoes 
was increased from twelve to fourteen shillings, 
and on each pair of boots from twenty-five to twen- 
ty-eight shillings. Does this look like an abandon- 
ment of the protective principle? And yet, it is 
one among the many other instances which haveoc- 
curred in the history of English legislation. By 
the bill recently perfected under the administration 
of Sir Robert Peel, many instances are found of an 

increase of duty with a view alone to the protec- 
tion of home industry; and that minister has pub- 
licly declared that his reductions have been gener- 
ally no greater than was necessary to secure agajnst 
smuggling. Why have not the corn-laws been re- 
pealed? Gentlemen may amuse themselves with 
speculations upon this subject as much as they 
please; but there is nothing in the late act of Par- 
liament, or in the general policy of Great Britain, 
which tends towards an aboliiion of these duties. 

They are too firmly fixed upon ‘lie policy of that 

country to be surrendered for light and trivial 
causes, 


{have said, sir, that we should not act indepen- 
dently of the policy of other nations; and itis very 
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certain that this opinion is confirmed by the princi- 
pa upon which all our previous commercial ahd 
Arif’ regulations have been predicated. Why 
should we act otherwise newt We have seen 
France, since the days of Colbert, in 1667, persever- 
ing in her policy of protection; and we know that it 
then originated out of jealousy to the commercial 
prosperity of Holland. She, before that time, sold 
sil her raw material to Holland, and received het 
manufactures in return; and the necessary result 
was, that she became impoverished, and Holland 
enriched, And such, indeed, was the relative po- 
sition of Holland and all other nations of Europe. 


She had almost monopolized the carrying trade of 


the world; and might yet have continued to do so, 
but for the navigation act of Great Britain, in 1651, 
and the bold and ingenious plahs of Colbert, in 
France. Everybody, conversant with the ¢omfmer- 
tial history of those times, recollects the boldness 
with which Cromwell put an end to the attempts at 
alliance which the house of Siuart and the family 
of Orange had contemplated, by forcing this act 
through Parliament, in which he succeeded by 
making the affected disgust of the English ambas- 
sador the means of exciting popular and parlia- 
mentary prejudice. The chief regulations of the 
act were; in the language of ofie of her best histori- 
fins, “that no goods should be imported into Eng- 
land, from Asia, Africa, of America, but in Eng- 
lish ships; nor from any part of Europe, except in 
such vessels as belong to that country of which the 
goods aré the growth or manufacture.” Thus, ata 
single blow, was the power of Holland weakened; 
for, producing but few commodities, and subsisting 
chiefly by her manufactures and carrying trade, the 
former was sepeenenns by English competition, 
&tid the latter almost annihilated. Her defeat ina 
naval engagement in the British channel consum- 
inated the object of Cromwell, and established firm- 
ly the restrictive und prohibitory policy of Great 
Britain, which has never since been abandoned or 
weakened, It has been manifested towards all the 
Governments of the world, and, as I have said, 
forced the Americal Colonies to revolution. It 
Wottld afford curious speculation to follow her legis- 
lation for a century back, tpon the subject of her 
manufactures, and her restrictions and prohibitions 
id protect the:n—her enactments upon the subject 
of Virginia tovacco, and all the other products of 
our soil and industry. But I have not the time, 
and can only commend gentlemen to an cxamina- 
tion of them; and especially would 1] commend 
them to examine carefully the history and object of 
the act to which I have a!luded—the navigation act. 
It will exhibit England to have been, at the time of 
its enactment, just as she would now have us— 
Without trade or manufactures; and to have desired 
its adoption, that she might secure to herself these 
reat sources of national power and wealth. It was 
the deathblow to free trade. It arrested (as one of 
her own statesmen has declared) the “unlimited 
freedom” of her trade with the Dutch, and compelled 
the “fanatical and factious inhabitants of New 
England” to contribute the profits of their produc- 
tions to the augmentation of her wealth at home— 
considering the empire “ only asa tree, whose sap 
must be returned to the trunk, when it flows too 
freely to some of the branches.” And, without re- 
peating instances, it will furnish an index to that 
spirit of restrictive legis'ation which has charac- 
terized her ever since, and which has induced her, 
with the most unbending es, to prohibit en- 
tirely the importation of sheep, hogs, horned cattle, 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, flour, meal, beef, 
pork, and all kindsof fresh butcher’s meat, and fish, 
and to protect her manufacturing interest by du- 
ties upon such articles as come in competition 
with them, varying from 10 to 500 per cent. 

At the time of the establishment of our Federal 
Constitution, this system of British restrictions was 
in successful and complete operation; and, baving 
*. *-A more than anything else to the formation of 
teas. stion, early attracted the attention of 
the Const. -'-+ session under the present Con- 


Congress. Its t.. ‘he 4th of March, 1789; but 
stitution was held on. -sntil the Ist of April. 


a quorum was not present wu. wasa ‘tere 
On the 8th April the oath of office." ar — 
to the members; and immediately afte. ~~ had 
miohy, and before any other legislative busines. 
been proposed, Mr. Madison introduced his prope- 
sition for the collection of import duties. After 
explaining the necessity of it, as arising from a de- 
ficiency in the treasury, he said: 


«Phe Union, by the establishment of a more effective Gov 
erament, havin canaeaeel from asiate cf imbecility that here- 
tofore prevented a performance of its duty, ought, in its fret act, 
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to revive those principles of honor and honesty that have too 
long lain dortnant.” 

This proposition looked to revenue; but was only 
intended by Mr. M. as temporary—to provide for 
the spring importations. On the next day, how- 
ever, Mr. Fitzsimons, of Pennsylvania, introduced 
the subject of protection for the first time; upon a 

roposition by him to change the temporary one of 

r. Madison into a permanent system. Afier ad- 
vocating the enumeration of as many articles as 
possible, he said: 

*T have prepared myself with an additional number, which I 
wish subjoined to those already mentioned in the motion on 
your (table; among these, ave seme calculated to encourage the 
productions of our country, and protect our infant manulacto- 
ries; besides others tending to operate as sumptuary restr ic- 
tions upon articies which are often termed those of luxury ”’ 

He then movedto amend Mr. Madison’s motion, 
by fixing a duty upon the following articles, viz: 

“Beer, ale, porter, beef, pork. bu'ter, candles, cheese, seap, 
cider, boots, steel, cables, cordage, twine or packthread, malt, 
nails, spikes, tacks or brads, salt, tobacco, snuff, blank beoks, 
writing, printing, and wrapping paper, pasteboard, cabinet 
ware, buttons, saddles, gloves, hats, milinery, castings of iron, 
slit or rolled iron, leather, shoes, s'ippers, andgalo shoes, coach, 
chariot, and other four wheel carriages, chaise, solo, or other 


two-wheel carriages, nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, raisins, figs, 
currants, almonds.”’ 


This was the first proposition, under the present 
Constitution, looking to the encouragement and pro- 
tection of manufactures. It contemplated specific 
duties on all the enumerated articles. 

These propositions gave rise to a debate, in 
which the only question seemed to be as to the ex- 
pediency of entering upon so general a system at 
that time, and with so little information. Nota 
word was said against affording protection to 
manufactures. Mr. Madison, in the course of it, 
said: 

“I presume that, however much we may be disposed to pro- 
mote domestic manufactures, we ought to pay some regard to 
the present policy of obtaining revenue. It may be remarked, 
also, tha’, by fixing on a temporary expedient for this pur- 
pose, we may gain more than we shall lose, by suapending the 
consideration of the other subject until we obtain fuller infofma- 
tion of the state of our manufactures.” 


Again, he said: 


“Duties laid on imported articles may have an effect which 
comes withia the kKlea of national prudence. It may happen 
that materials for manufactures may grow up withent any en- 
couragement for this purpose. It has been the case in some 
of ihe States; but in ethers, regulations have been provided, and 
have succeeded in producing some establishments, which ought 
not to be allowed to perish, from the alteration which has taken 
place. It would be crue! toneglectthem, and direct their indus 
try to other channels; for it is:ot possible for the hand of man 
to shift from one employment to another, without being injured 
by the change. There may be some manufaciures, which, be- 
ing once formed, can advance towards perfection without any 
adventitions aid; while others, for want of the fosiering hand of 
Government, will be unable to go on atall. Legislative atten- 
tion will therefore be necessary to collect the proper objects for 
this purpore; and this will form another exception to my gen- 
eral principle.” 

Again: 

“I have no objection to the committee’s accepting the prop- 
ositions offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania,” &c. 

Again: 

“Upon the whole, as I think some of the propositions may be 
productive of revenue, and some may protect our domestic 
manufactures, (though the latter subject ought notto be too con- 
fusedly blended with the former,)1 hope the committee will re- 
ceive them, and let them lic over, in order that we may have 
time to consider how far they are consistent with justice and 
policy.” 


The motion was agreed to; and the articles moved 
by Mr. Fitzsimons were added to those moved by 
Mr. Madison. 

On the 11th of April, Mr. Smith of Maryland 
presented the first petition on the subject of protec- 
tion, from the “trad'smen, manufacturers, and 
others of the town of Baltimore,” praying Congress 
to impose “on all foreign ariicles which can be 
made in America such duties as will give just and 
decided preference to their labors, discountenancing 
that trade which tends so materially to injure them 
and impoverish their country,” &e, 

"For several days after this, the House was en- 
gaged in a general discussion of details; during 
which, many additional articles were suggested as 
proper io be protected, all looking to the peculiar 
adaptation of the country for their cultivation and 
manufacture. 

Pending a pepeinen to levy a duty upon salt, 
on the 16th of April Mr. William Smith of South 
Carolina forthe first time broaches the doctrine that, 
“however small] the duty, it will farnish a pretext to 


“Ner to extort ; 1 
the scller to extort a much greater sum from the 


* consumer. 


: » also attempted to intimidate Con- 
This gentlema.. 9’ Cc 
gress hrthe threat oT South Carolina opposition. 


He said: 
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“It is believed that the inhabitants of the interior part of 
South Carolina are oppesed (v the new Government. ]; Will be 
a melancholy circumstance to entangl@ omrselves at this time 
among the shoals of disconten!; yet no stronger itpalses could 
be given than the proposediax. Conceiving it in this ight, hy 
was against the measure.” 1 Be 


Mr. Madison advocated the duty on salt. and 

said: 
“Certainly it requires but time for reflection to discover in 
every point of view, the justice of the measure now pro 
” Pr 


On the 17th of April, Mr. Sherman of Conneg;. 
cut moved to fix the duty “on manufactured tobae. 
co” at six cents; and said that ‘the thought the dyy 
ought to amount to a prohibition.” F 

This motion was agreed to without debate, ang 
without any attempt to controvert this doctrine oj 
prohibition ! 

Mr. Carroll of Maryland then moved to inser 
“window and other glass,” upon the ground that “g 
manufacture of this article was begun in Maryland 
and attended with considerable success.” 

This motion prevailed. 

Mr. Clymer of Pennsylvania then insisted on the 
propriety of affording protection to the paper-mills 
of that State, saying that, as they had “grown up 
under legislative encouragement, it was wise to 
continue it.” 

Thereupon, an impost duty of seven and a half 
per cent. ad valorem was agreed to be laid upon 
most of the articles embraced in the motion of Mr. 
Fitzsimons, except that on coaches, chaises, and 
carriages, the duty was fifteen per cent. 

Mr. Amesof Massachusetts, on the 18th of April, 
introduced wool cards, and observed that they were 
“manufactured to the eastward as good and as cheap 
as the imported ones.” 

On the same day a proposition in relation to coal 
being under consideration, Mr, Bland of Virginia 
said: 


“That there were mines opesed in Virginia capable of sup. 
plying the whole United States; and ifsome restraint was jaid on 


the importation of foreign cval, those mines might be worked to 
advantage.” 


Upon a general discussion of the subject on the 
2ist April, Mr. Madison said: 


“Tam a friend to free commerce. and, at the same time, a 
friend tosuch regulatio:s as are calculated (o promote our own 
interest, and thie, on national principles. The great principle of 
interest is aleading one with me; and yet my combination of 
ideas on this head jeads me toa very different conclusion fiom 
that made by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Lawrence.) 
I wish we were under less necessity than l find we are to shackle 
our commerce with duties, restrictions, and preference; but 
there are cases in which it is impossible to avoid following the 
example of other nations in the great diversity of our trade.” 


In sustaining the views of Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Baldwin of Georgia said: 


“The commercial restrictions Great Britain placed upon our 
commerce, in pursuing her selfish policy, gave rise to an un- 
availing clamor, and excited the feeble attempt which several 
of the State Legislatures made to counteract the detestable regu- 
lations of a commercial enemy; but these proving altogether in- 
effectual to ward off the effects of the blow, or revenge their 
cause, the convention ai Annapolis was formed for the express 
purpose of counteracting them on general principles. This 
convention found the completion of the business impossible to 
be effected in their hands; it terminated, as is well known, in 
calling the convention who framed the present Constitution, 
which has perfected a happy revolution in polities and com- 
merce. 

“The general expectation of the country is, thatthere sball 
be a discrimination; that those nations whohave not yet ex- 
plained the terms on which an intercourse shall be carried on, 
or who have by establishing regulations bearing hard upon 
such intercourse, may know our ability and disposition to with- 
hold or bestow advantages, according as we find a principle of 
reciprocity prevail. Thioking a discrimination necessary, and 
knowing that the voice of the people calls for it, we shall not 
answer the end for which we came here by neglecting or re- 
fusing to make it.” 


Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, on the 24th of April, 
opposed the high duty on rum, because it would in- 
jure the trade of that State, by increasing the price, 


as the people of Georgia exported their lumber and 
tock rum in payment! 


On the 24th Mr, Madison said: 


“The people adopted the new Constitution, I believe, under a 
universal expectation that we should collect higher duties; we 
must do this, if we mean to avoid direct taxation, which was 
always a means of revecue in the particular States.” 


On the 25th he said: 


“Let us review the policy of Great Britain towards us, Has 
she evershown any disposition to enter into reciprocal regula- 
tions? Has she not, by a temporary policy, plainly declared 
that, until we are able and willing to do juslice to our ourselves, 
she will shut usout from her poris, and make us tributary to 
her? Hare we not seen her taking one legislative step after 
another to destroy our commerce? Has not her Legislature 
given discretionary powers to the Executive, that so she might 
be ever on the watch,and ready toseize every advantage the 
weakness of our situation might expose? Have we not reason 
to believe rhat she will continue a policy void of regard to us, 
whislt we tan continue to gather into her lap the benefits we 
feebly endeavor to withhold, and for which ought rather to 
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courtus by an open and liberal participation of the commerce 
wedesire? Will she not, if she finds us indecisive in counter- 
acting her machinations, continue to consult her own interest 
as heretofore? If we remainin a state of apathy, we do not 
(ulfilthe object of our appointment: most of the States in the 
Union have, ta some shape or other, shown symptoins of dis. 
approbation of British policy. Those States have now relia 
uished the power of continuing their systems, but under an 
{mpression that a more efficient Government would effectually 
support their Views. If we are mid and inactive, we disap- 
point the just expectations of our constituents, and, I venture 
to say, We Cisappoint the very nation against whom the measure 
is directed.” 


On the 4th of May, he said: 


“| think the good policy of fostering the trade of France can- 
not be doubted; we must make the other nation (Great Britain) 
fee) our power, to induce her to grant us reciprotal advantages. 
Genticmen Will not contend that we ought to allow her every- 
thing, and trust tu her gratitude. ‘They say it 1s a slender obii- 

ation. For my part, t have no hopes from that source, because 
Fieve all along observed her seizing to herself every advan- 
tage in Commerce that presented to her view, by ail the inge- 
nuity she could devise.” 


On the 12th of May, he said: 


“He hoped gentlemen would not infer from this observation” 
{that the articles in the bill were generally taxed for Uie benefit 
of the manufacturing part of the Northern community} “that 
he thought the encouragement held out by the bili io man 
afactures improper. Far ftom it. He was glad to cee their 
growing consequence, and was disposed to give them every aid 
in his power.” 

Daring this discussion, severaLamendménts were 
adopted, generally looking to proéection; and on the 
16th of May, 1789, the bil, as amended, passed, 
without a call of the ayes and noes, so great was 
the unanimity of sentiment on the subject. 

This bill was reported to the Senate on the 18th 
of May, and passed that body on the 27th of July. 
The proceedings of the Senate are not sufficiently 
preserved, as they then sat with closed dvors; nor 
is there any record of the debate. 

The bill was approved by General Washington 
the 4th day of July, 1789! and was really a second 
declaration of independence, as it declared our 
commerce to be independent of British restrie- 
tions, &c. 

The following was the preamble of the bill: 

“Whereas it is necessary for the support of Government, for 
the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encour- 
agement and protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on 
goods, wares, and merehandises imported,” &e. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, we have the early legisla- 
tive history of this country on the subject of a pro- 
tective tariff} and this history leaves no room for 
doubt upon either its propriety or constitutionality, 
Certainly, sir, we shall hear no more upon the lat- 
ter objection, when it is recollected that Mr. Madi- 
son=-the father of the Constitution—has expressed 
his views so clearly upon the subject. Here was a 
Congress, a large portion of which was composed 
of the very men who framed the Constitution, giv- 
ing an interpretation to that instrament, under all 
the solemnities and responsibilities of their stations; 
and we are now told, upon this floor, that they knew 
nothing of the “work of their own hands,” and had 
cansaniened themselves to selfish factions and mo- 
nopolists, whose wealth is the result of grinding 
exactions from the industrious laborer. Why will 
gentiemen persist in this course of argument, with 
such evidences before their minds? Why will they 
continue to speak of the past as dead?-<as if there 
were nothing in it of virtue or philanthropy? What 
weuld we think of our children, if they were to 
abandon all the admonitions which we teach them, 
and mock us with disobedience and forgetfulness? 
And yet they are continually furnished with an ex- 
= here, when those who consult the wisdom 

an : egeen of the past are pronounced as be- 
hind the age--as the “dreamers of unprofitable 
dreams.” 

I insist, sir, that the examples which I have fur- 
nished afford the “light and aid of contemporary 
history,” which the present judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have declared to be the 
“safest rule of interpretation” by which to arrive 
at the true meaning of the Constitution. Any other 
interpretation is inconsistent with the end to be at- 
tained—with the very purpose of strengthening the 
arm of Federal power. And so, I have shown 
you, Mr. Madison understood it, when he declared: 
“If we remain in a state of apathy, we do not fulfil 
the object of our appeintment;” and when he fur- 
ther said: “If we are timid and inactive, we disap- 

int the just expectations of our constituents, and, 

venture to say, we disappoint the very nation 
against whom the measure is directed.” Sir, these 
admonitions are not without profit now; for the 
are as applicable to the present as to former times, 
We are again in the condition which compels us, 
in defence of our best interests, to make England, 


France, and those other nations who place restric- 
tions upon our trade and commerce, “feel,” in the 
language of Mr. Madison, “our power, to induce 
them to grant us reciprocal advan ages,” as far as 
we desire them. Let not gentlemen deceive them- 
selves on this question, nor trust too much to the 
“gratitude” or jiberality of foreign governments. 
While they are amusing themselves with their 
false hopes and fruitless speculations, a sudden 
paralysis may seize upon the energies of the whole 
nation; and when, at last, they sliall be awakened 
from their delusioil, it will be but to behoid the 
wreck of all that was once fair, prosperous, and 
happy in the land of their nativity. ‘Thus, when 
its wealth shall be poured into the lap of Europe, 
and all its strength exhausted in its efforts to escape 
from the web of policy which haS encompassed it, 
they may look out upon the prospect, but find no 
comfort in the desolation. 

A very few months after the passage of the act to 
which I have alluded, and an additional one levying 
tonnage duty, President Washington directed Gou- 
verneur Morris, who was then in Europe, to hold a 
conference with the British ministry, to ascertain 
“narticularly whether they were disposed to enter 
into arrangements, by mutual consent, which might 
fix the commerce between the two nations on prin- 
cipies of reciprocal advantage.” Here was one of 
the incipient efforts of oar Government to extend 
the freedom of commerce, before she had fairly en- 
tered upon her restrictions and prohibitions. And 
how was it received by the very nation whose par- 
liamentary orators are now talking so much about 
free trade? Why, sir, afier considering of the mat- 
ter for five months, the ministry gave Mr. Morris 
no satisfaction, bat evaded the question in every 
possible manner, until he declared “that those who, 
pursuing the true interests of Great Britain, wish 
to be on the best terms with America, are Outnum- 
bered by those whose sour prejudices and hot re- 
seniments render them averse to every intercourse 
except that which may immediately subserve a gelf- 
ish policy.” President Washington, becoming sat- 
isfied that no treaty could be effected upon terms of 
mutual advantage, ordered the neerotiai on to cease, 
and communicated the jesult to Congres. Now, 
sir, 1 have recently had oeeasioa to look into the 
history of these times, (and there is much of it that 
is valuable, compiled by the gentleman from Mas, 
sachusetts, [Mr. Cusutna,] in his report oh colonial 
trade,) and there is nothing ih English history more 
true than that h¢r refusal to treat with this Govern- 
ment ipon terms of reciprocity was induced by a 
consciousness of her superior commercial power, 
and the extent of hei manufacturing enterprise. 
Long, indeed, afler this, the same feeling prevailed 
in England; and this country will not, soon forget 
the efforts which Parliament was making, as late 
as 1800, through the instrumentality of the notori- 
ous Cobbett, to ruin our trade and break down our 
manufactures. In his address to the people of Eng- 
land, upon his return from America, he said: 


“It was supposed that the Legislatures would make laws 
favorable to their interests, [the interests of the manufacturers,] 
in order to raise America from a nominal (o a real independ- 
ence: and the State Legislatures seemed at that time to second 
their views. This was an enterprise the most serious that 
could arise to the interests of Engiand; and various were the 
schemes attempted by our agents to strangle the infant Her- 
cules in the cradle. It has been accomplished, equal to our 
mos@sanguine wishes. In the other speculations, thousands 
were ruined; but t‘ousands also made immenee fortunes. But, 
fortunately for Great Britain, in the manufacturing projects 
there was a general wreck--not an individual was saved; and 
such is now, happily, the dislike to these undertakings, that this 
generation must pass away before any atiempts will be nade 
to revive them.” 


Here, Mr. Chairman, is the language of an Eng- 
glish agent, paid and hired by his Government to 
watch her interests in this country, and, with the 
silent stealthiness of the assassin, “to strangle the 
infant Hercules in the eradle.” Over our prostrate 
manufactories he boasts with the exultation of a 
fiend; and when he returned to the British ministry 
the pleasing intelligence that the object of his mis- 
sion “has been accomplished, equal to our most 
sangyine wishes,” a distinguished statesman [Mr. 
Windham] declared, in the British Parliament 
that “he deserved aSTATUE OF GOLD for ii 
services in America.” 

But Cobbett goes further. He says: 

“Previous tothe Revolution, America could not manufacture 
a hob-nail for her own use; this prohibition was the effect of a 
British act of Parliament, and the folly of American projectors 
has prolonged that prohibition, which the omnipotence of Far- 
liament attempted in vain. Such is the almighty power of 
silent, ever-watchful British influence.” 


In describing the “means of destruction,” by 


’ 


s 


which these objects, so desirable tothe British Gov- 
ernment, were effected, he says : 

“It waa various as the character of the owners, the sithation 
or nature of the establishments. Sometimes by re; but thost 
generally by inundating the markets with goods of the same 
manufacture from this country, and selling them far below the 
prime cost, in order to drive American manufactures out of 
their own markete. Another method was, to recommend 
Enclish artists of no talentS to their hotice, as men of first-rate 
abilities.” 


And this is the policy, and these the services 
rendered, at the instance of a nation who now talks 
to us about the principles of free trade! And 
strange, most strange, it 1s, that she has advocates on 
this floor, who, but the other day, were charging os 
party té Which | am proud to be ong with being tht 
British party! Why, sir, if the principles which 
these gentlemen advocate were to prevail perma- 
nenily in this country, we should present the humili- 
ating attitude of having the limits of our commerce 

rescribed by the British Parliament andthe French 
‘hamber of Deputies. Can they doubt, for a mo- 
ment, that the recommendations of England are the 
result of the deepest jealousy at our growth and 
power? Unable by her arms to subvert our in- 
stitutions, she would, by her policy, control our 
trade, and regulate our commerce and credit. She 
would extend the dominion of her er over 
all the elements of our prosperity. It is for this 
that she modestly advises us to adopt the princi- 
ples of free trade, and continues her own prohibi- 
lions to our manutfattures and productions. Sb 
speculates about the advantages of an uhrestrainec 
commercé, and takes very good care not to adopt 
her own speculations, She talks about the freedom 
of navigation, and leaves unrepealed her own navi- 
gation act. She wars upon the trade of Chiha ahd 
the East, with the messengers of destruction; and 
seeks to subvert ours by her argument, ingenuity, 
and eloquence. Others may think as _ i 
of these things, but I have no faith in such heart: 
less professionS’—especially when they are —— 
by the constant and persevering practice of those 
who utter them, History is full of examples to 
prove that the primary object of all European enter. 
prise is the extension of European power. Sir 
poiut me to a European nation which is accustomed 
to boast of its moderation and magnanimity, and yo | 
will find that they are but the disguise in whi 
the ‘ankest tyranny is clothed, and are often made 
the means of conquest and dominion, Look at the 
few past years. It was but the other day that Mehé- 
met Ali was firmly seated upon the Egyptian throne, 
resioring the ancient arts of his country—building 
up the commerce—giving vigor to the trade—te- 
modelling the Government—educating the people 
—erectivg the manufactories, and invigorating en‘ 
ergies of a people, whom all the armies of Christlaf 
Europe could not rescue from the power of the in- 
fidel. While engaged in this work of regeneration 
England, Russia; Austria, and Prussia, jéalous nt 
Egyptian redemption, leagued themselves with the 
imperial Turk, and, by the combined power of 
their arms, stripped him of his sceptfe, and again 
engulphed the "Jand of the holy cities” if thé 
darkness of infidelity. few years ago, and Po- 
land was free and happy. Now, she is parcelled 
out among the imperial spoilers, who plundered her 
of her treasure, butchered, imprisoned, and dé- 
graded her sons, and tore her very naimé ffori thé 
list of nations. Is it from Governments like these 
that gentlemen expect eee in trade and com- 
merce? Why did not England and France con- 
tinue their free trade with the Dutch, when they 
were making their little muddy island (but little 
larger than this District) the centre of commercé 
for the world? Was it not because they envied 
their power and wealth, and desired to possess it 
themselves? And when they have induced u¢ 
(which may God forbid!) to suit our legislation to 
their entreaty, and have made our commerceé, tradé, 
and exchanges pay tribute to them, we shall theft 
be left, with our merchantmen, to drift upon the 
ocean, an easy prey to their policy and cupidity. — 

But, Mr. Chairman, it was my purpose to em- 
amine more fully the history of the times to which 
Ihave alluded. Upon the termination of the at- 
tempted negotiation with Great Britain, and the ref- 
erence of the matier toCongress by President Wash- 
ington, it became, as all parties saw, necessary for 
our Government to establish for itself such commer- 
cial regulations and restrictions as were consistent 
with its independence. Accordingly, the-subject 
was committed to the hands of Mr. Jefferson, who 
was then Secretary of State; and the result of his 
investigation was his celebrated report on eommer- 
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cial restrictions, made in 1793, in which he has 
laid the basement upon which the whole superstruc- 
ture of our commercial policy has been erected. 
Upon the subject of free trade, he says: 

** Would even a single nation begin with the United States this 
sve'em of free commerce, it would be advisable to begin it with 
that nation : eince it is one by one only that it can be extended 
to all.” 

Here was a sufficient opening of the doors for the 
principles of concession and free trade. It was 
even an advance towards those principles upon our 
part. But Mr. Jefferson’s experience in the man- 
agement of our diplomatic affairs enabled him to 
know how this motive of ours would be appreciated 
by England. He had contemplated the advantages 
and disadvantages of an unrestricted commerce, 
(and pes he may have appreciated the former 
as fully as some of its advocates here,) and, in view 
of all these, he expressed himself in the following 
unequivocal language : 

“But should any nation, contrary ‘o our wishes, suppose it 
may better find its advantace by continuing its system of pro- 
hibttions, duties, and regulations, it behooves us to protect our 
citizens, their commence and navigation, by counter-prohibi- 
tions, duties, and regulations alse. Free commerce and navi- 
gation are not to be given in exchange ‘or restrictions and vexa- 
tions; nor ere they likely to produce a relaxation of them,” 


It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that here are the 
practical duties of the American legislator clearly 
and plainly laid down. They were the teaching 
of wisdom in our earliest history, and time and ex- 

»rience have but confirmed and consecrated them. 
Who, among all the distinguished practical states- 
men of the world, at any period in its history, ex- 
cept the present, has insisted that free trade, free 
commerce, free navigation, should be given for re- 
strictions and vexations? How often, sir, are the 
name and authority of Mr. Jefferson. invoked by 
those who are now the advocates of this policy ! and 
how signally has he furnished a rebuke to their 
theory! as language ever more distinct, more 
plain, more meaning? It is a volume within it- 
self, and contains truths to which the world has 
attested, in all the forms in which attestation could 


be furnished. 


I might fullow this report further, sir, and show 
you that, by its very terms, it contemplates protec- 
tion to manufactures; but the extract I have read is 
enough for ali practical purposes. It paar 
only means of national power and independence, 
and can never be departed from as Jong as these are 
preserved. Upon its doctrines Mr. Madison predi- 
cated his celebrated resolutions which he introduced 
into the House of Representatives in 1794, levying 
an additional duty on all articles of which leather 
is the material of chief value; on all manufactured 
iron, sieel, tin, pewter, copper, brass; on articles of 
which either of these metals is the materia] of chief 
value; on all articles of which cotton is the maie- 
rial of chief value; on all articles of which wool is 
the material of chief value; on all cloths of which 
hemp or flax is the material of chief value; and on 
all manofactures of which silk is the material of 
chiet value. These resoiutions gave rise to a tedi- 
ous debate, in which the two parties then existing 
in the country ranged themselves on opposite sides, 
A very short time before, Mr. Hamilton, as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, had made his proposition for 
a funded debt; and Mr. Tucker, in his Life of Mr. 
Jefferson, says that this proposition of Mr. Madison 
“was earnestly resisted by Mr. Ames and Mr. 
Sedgwick of Massachusetts, Mr. Fitzsimons of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Smith of South Carolina, 
who had been the principal supporters of Mr, Ham- 
ilton’s schemes of finance.” The contest, therefore, 
seems to have been between these two schemes; and 
it resulted, after one or two failures, in the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Madison’s. 

Very litile of this debate is now to be found; but I 
have been fortunate enough tolay my hands on the 
speech of Mr. Smith of South Carolina, and the 
reply of Mr. Madison; which I found in a musty 
walaane bound up by Mr. Jefferson, and now belong: 
ingto the Library. The most remarkable fact 
which has struck my mind in the perusal of these 
speeches is, that the doctrines of Mr. Smith—and 
which were so successfully and triumphantly 
exploded» by the powerful arguments of Mr. 
Madison-~are the very doicrines of the pres- 
ent anti-tariff party in this House! Why, sir, 
‘my friend from Georgia, in his report from 
fhe minority of the Committee on Manufactures, 
has fallen into the very notions then promulgated 
by Mr. Smith, and fully exposed by Mr. Madison. 
A few extracts from this speech of Mr. Smith will 
serve my present purpose. He said: 
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“The principle I alluded to ts this: that it is wholly immate- 
rial to us what internal duty is jaid upon any commodity of 
ours by a foreign nation, when that nation does not itself raise 
of make the article, or come other which is a substitute for it, 
provided the duty be not so high as to reuder the article too 
dear for consumption, am! an equal duty be laid on the article 
from other foreign countrice. The reason of it is this: that 
the consumer, in such case, who is the subject of the foreign 
coun ry, pays theduty.” 

“Tobacco (eays he) is an atticle, in reference either to France 
or Great Britain, to which the observation is peculiarly appli- 
cable. Neither of those countries raise itthemselves; itis one 
of those objects of fancy and caprice, in respect to which a duty 
most certainly fallsen the consumer. The duties, theretore, 
upon it in Great Britain can be no concern of ours.” 

Again, he says: 

*“Llow does 1 happen that the imports from Great Britain 
are eo inconsiderable} Evidently, from two causes : 

“First. Because Great Britain, aggregately eonsidered, is 
unquestionably the first manufecturing country in the world, 
and can supply us with the greatest number of articles we 
want, on the best terms. 

“Secondly. Because her merchants have large capitals, and 
can afford to give usan extensive credit. Our merchants, in 
genera], have small capitals and want credit. 

“Both the one and the other circumstance make it the in- 
terest of this country to deal with that to the extent we do. 

“It is manifesily our interest to be supplied with the man- 
ulactures we want, of ihe best quality, and on the bes: terms; 
and to take them from that country which is mostable to fur- 
nish them.” 


And at another part of his speech, he says: 

“Ty lessen the importation of the commoditirs of Great Brit- 
ain, as far as It may be practicable, we must have recouree to 
prohibitions, or to duties so much higher than those paid by 
oiher countries on the like articles, as to counterbalance the 
disadvantages they labor under, in the competition for our mar- 
ket. Either method will operate as a bounty upon the com- 
modities of certain foreign nations, to the prejudice of others; 
which bounty will be paid at the expense of our citizens.” 

After insisting that the result of prohibition 
would be to compel our citizens to “pay dearer for 
their supply,” and that they would “sustain a_posi- 
tive expense to support, not their own industry 
and manufactures, but those of other countries,” 
he continues: 

“The same effect would happen in the case of additional du. 
ties; they wouldeither exclude the articles of the countries up- 
on which they were laid, and operate as a prohibition; or, if 
they did not, they would tend to raise the prices of ali articles 
of the same kind, from wha'ever country brought; those who 
import the highly cutied articles would endeavor to incerpor- 
ate the ‘uty with the price, because they could not afford to do 
otherwise. The importers from the other countries » ould take 
advantage of this circumstance to increase their profit, and 
would add proportionab!y to the price of their commodities.” 

Again, he says: 

“A nation enjoying a thrivingagriculture, and the benefits of 
afree exchange of commodities, may be prospereus without 
navigation. But navigation will not equally constitute pros- 
perity without a thriving agriculture andthe benefit of a free 
exchange of commodities.”’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, here is the whole anti-tar- 
iff doctrine of the present day, comprised ina nut- 
shell. Itis most singular, afierit should have re- 
mained so long buried in the records of the past, ex- 
ploded and forgotten, that it should be now resusci- 
tated, and promulgated throughout this country, by 
the very men who denounce its original advocates 
as enemies of their country — asthe dupes and tools of 
Alexander Hamilton. 1 wil] not detain the com- 
mittee by reading from the speech of Mr. Madison, 
in reply to Mr. Smith, and in which he overthrows, 
thoroughly and completely, the doctrine of free 
trade. It is found published in the colonial report 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusn- 
ING,] where it was placed at my request, that it 
might go before the country as one of the precious 
jewels of the past, whose brightness would again 
dispel the darkness of a false and most mischiey- 
ous theory. 

There is, however, an historical fact conn@ted 
with this debate which I would commend tothe atten- 
tion of those gentlemen here who are ever ready to 
shelter themselves behind the authority of the name ot 
Mr. Jefferson. This debate took place in January, 
1794. In April, Mr. Madison forwarded a copy of 
his own, and the speech of Mr. Smith, to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who had resigned the office of Secretary of 
State very shortly after his report, and was then in 
retiracy at Monticello. : 

On the 3d of April, 1794, Mr. Jefferson wrote to 
him as follows: 

“IL have been particularly gratified by the receipt of the pa- 
pers containing yours and Smith’s discussion of your regula- 
ting propositions. These cebates had not been seen here, but 
in a very short and mutilated form. Tam at no loss to ascribe 
Smith’s speech to 1ts true father. Every ttt of nis Hamil- 
ton’s, except the introduction. There is scaicely anything 
there which I have not heard from him in our various private, 
though officia!, discussions. The very turn of the arguments is 
the same; and others will see, as well as myself, that the style 
is Hamilton’s. The cophistry is too fine, too ingenious, even 
to have been comprehended by Smith; much less devised by 
him. fis reply showe he did not understand bis first speech, 
as its general inferiority proves its legitimacy, as evidently asit 
does the bastardy of the original. You know we understood 
that Hamilton had prepared a counter-report, and thateome of 
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hishumble servants in the Senate were to move a ieference to 
him in order te produce it. Petey thought it woulg 
have a better effect if fired off in the House o Representatives, 
I findthe report, however, so fully justified, that the a xie. 
ties with which I left it are petfectly quieied. In this quar. 
ter, all espouse your propositions with @rdos, and without 
dissenting voice.” 

Will pentenen tell me what Mr. Jeffersoy 
means when he calls the dcctrines promulgated jn 
1794 by Mr. Smith, and now by themselves, the 
doctrines of Hamilton? Are they of that schoo} 
which they have so lustily condemned? = It is most 
undeniable, sir, that they are now advocating the 
British side of this question, just as was chatged 
upon Hamilton and his friends. Why, therefore 
do they escape their own denunciations? It is a 
chalice which they have commended to their own 
lips. If it be poisonons, and they be compelled to 
drain it tothe dregs, they should not grumbe. The 
question submitted to the country in 1794 was, 
whether we should have a free and unrestricted 
commerce, relying for means to meet the liabilities 
of the Government, and pay off the public debt, up- 
on the funding system of Hanfilton, and upon an 
excise tax upon distilled spirits; or whether we 
should raise a revenue by impost duties, and pro- 
tect our shipping interest by an increase of duties 
on foreigntonnage. Mr. Madison and Mr. Jeffer. 
son were the advoca'es of the latter; and [ have 
shown you that Mr. Jefferson has declared Hamil- 
ton to be the head and front of the former party. 
The issues are the same now, in effect. We pro- 
pose you the same sort of tariff that was then es- 
tablished; and gentlemen desire to reject it, and 
drive us inevitabiy toa system of direct taxes. Itis 
due to the great interests involved that the country 
should think weli of these things. 

But there is another tact, exhibited by this de- 
bate, worthy of remembrance. Not once, from the 
beginning to the end of it—although the best talent 
of the country was enlisted in it—is it suggested that 
the Constitution had given to Congress no power to 
protect the domestic industry of the country! And 
is it not singular that it is not mentioned, if the 
power were not intended to be delegated? Cer- 
tainly there was no lack of talent in that Congress 
to understand and interpret the Constitution. But 
this objection—thongh it is heard here now almost 
every day--was never discovered until after the 
tariff of 1816, and 1 think not until the discussions 
which took place upon the tariff of 1824; when it 
was announced, for the first trme, by a distinguish- 
ed Virginian. And it has now become a common 
objection, especially with one or two distinguished 
gentlemen who supported and voted for the tariff of 
1816. When, therefore, it seems to be an after- 
thought, hit upon for the mere purpose of argu- 
mentation, gentlemen who use it will not consider 
me as uncourteous in not consuming the time of 
the committee by replying toit. Certainly nosuch 
idea occurred to any of the “conscript fathers” of 
the republic. 


Such was the extent of our commercial embar- 
rassment during the year 1794, that General Wash- 
ington deemed it essential to the public inierests to 
send a special ambassadortoEngland. He selected 
Mr. Jay, who concluded the treaty which is so well 
remembered in the history of the country and of 
parties. This treaty contained very important 
concessions from Great Britain, and granted to the 
United States a direct trade to the East Indies, on 
the payment of the same duties that were charged 
on British vessels and cargoes--a most important 
innovation upon the navigation laws of Great 
Britain, There was (says Mr. Jay’s biographer) 
secured by it “reciprocal and perfect liberty of 
commerce between the United States and the Brit- 
ish dominions in Europe.” And Mr. Jefferson’s 
biographer (to whom 1 have already ailuded) says 
that, by it, “for the regulation of their commercial 
intercourse, the parties agreed to permit a free trade 
and intercourse to their citizens and subjects re- 
spectively, on either side of their common bounda- 
ry, (the limits of the Hudson’s Bay Company ex- 
cepted,”) &c. Here, by the terms of this treaty, 
we came as near to the principles of free trade and 
reciprocal commerce as ever, at any time before or 
after. But how was it received? hy, sir, the en- 
tire nation was convulsed with excitement. Dem- 
ocratic societies, in imitation of French jacobinical 
clubs, sprung up over the whole country, and de- 
nounced, not only Mr. Jay for making the treaty, 
but General Washington for approving and ratify- 
ing it. It was charged thatthe advocates of it were 
disposed to favor England, at the expense of France, 
“our national ally;” and that it bartered away the 
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and dignity of the country. It was insisted 
ipo treaty ought to be made with Great Brit- 
for she is famed for perfidy and double-deal- 
all the instruments of the most angry 








'~ warfare were put into requisition in carrying 
he contest. f 
Mp the 15th of August, 1795, President Wash- 
m signed this treaty; and on the 2ist of Sep- 
"  Slowieg. Mr. efferson, in a letter to Mr. 
json, spoke of it thus: 
y bolder party stroke was never struck; for it certainly is 
yempt of @ party, who find they have lost their majority 
branch of the isiature, to make a law by she aid of 
branch and of the Executive, under color of a treaty, 
shall bind up the hands of the adverse branch from ever 
aining the commerce of their patron nativn.”’ 


























Now the question of commercial reciprocity was, 
no means, the only question involved in the rat- 
ation of this treaty. There were others of deep 
jearnest controversy. But it will be perceived 
the language of Mr. Jefferson’s letter, which I 
ve read, that he looked to this question; and that, 
eading the opposition to this treaty, he protested 
inst the doctrine of free trade, in the most posi- 
complaint that the power of “restraining the 
merce” of Great Britain—the “patron nation” of 
treaty party—had been taken from the popular 
nch of the National Legislature. And why 
vshe refer to the House of Representatives as 
ving this power? It is very manifest that he 
ae to the augmentation of duties upon imports 
nis House, under theConstitution, being required 
originate all revenue bills. 

But Mr. Jefferson was not singular in his con- 
mnation of this treaty. There was great excite- 
nent in New York, Massachusetts, Virginia, and 
South Carolina. In Virginia, the oe notice 
published in one of the papers of that State: 
“Notice is hereby given, that, in case the treaty entered into 
by thatd——d arch traitor, John Jay, with the British tyrant, 
ould be ratified, a petition will be presented to the General 

mbly of Virginia, at their next session, praying that the 
gid State may recede from the Union, and be under the gov- 
trament of one hundred thousand free and independent Vir- 


fioians. 

A society in South Carolina pledged itself to 
s“oromote every constitutional mode to bring John 
hy to trial and to justice,” that his fate may be a 
‘warning to traitors hereafter how they sport with 
the interests and feelings of their fellow-citizens.” 
declared “he was instructed, or he was not: if he 
was, we will drop the curtain; if not, and he acted 
of and from himself, we shall lament the want of a 
gillotine!” And every other man in the country 
who sustained this treaty—-even President Wash- 
ington—was doomed to similar abuse. And yet 
these withering denunciations were made by those 
who were in favor of “restraining the commerce” 
of Great Britain; and to whom gentlemen here, 
who are now denouncing us for attempting this 
same restraint, profess to be attached in principle 
and feeling. hether they can make out a case 
which will justify the great tribunal of public opin- 
ion in awarding them the title to all the honors and 
patriotism of that party, remains to be seen. 

Mr. Chairman, these historical facts prove, be- 
yond controversy, not only that we have made all 
reasonable efforts to establish the freedom of com- 
merce; but that the protective policy has been forced 
upon us by the course of other nations. Once 
adopted, we could not depart from it without a sac- 
tifice of many of our most important interests; and 
we have, consequently, persisted in it from the early 
period to which I have referred until the present 
time. AJl our Presidents have given it their su 
port; and, in the late contests which have arisen in 
regard to it, especially since 1816, its support 
has been by no means confined to either party. 
Itis very well recollected, sir, that the tariff of 
1816 was forced upon the North by Southern 
votes, and that many of the most prominent men, 
who are now the advocates of the anti-protective 
policy, voted for both those of 1824 and 1828. For 
the former of these, General Jackson and Mr. Van 
Buren both voted. And yet the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. A. V. Brows] told us the other 
day that all these bills were for protection, without 
regard torevenue. How will that gentleman, and 
those who act with him on this floor, reconcile 
their present harmony of opinion with those distin- 
guished statesmen, with their votes on this impor- 
tant subject?. And how can they, more especially, 
content themselves with declaring the policy of pro- 
tection so repulsive to all that is fair and honest in 
legislation, when they recollect that its most promi- 
nent advocates are now the head and front of the 
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party to which they belong? Were General Jack- 
son and Mr. Van Buren the enemies of Ameri- 
can labor in 1824, and willing to make exactions 
from the poor that the rich might become richer? 
Did they make war upon the Constitution by a vio- 
lation of what their friends here now call its plain 
import and meaning? Gentlemen should consider 
of these things, before they become encompassed 
by the web which their own friends have woven. 
I would advise them that they peeve more cau- 
tion in their declamation, for they may fall upon 
their own political “ kith and kin.” But I have a 
few scraps from the history of the high tariff of 
1828, which may be useful in understanding the 
true nature of this question, and which, I think, are 
entitled to special notice. 


On May 6, 1828, when the high tariff bill of that 
ae was under consideration, a motion was made 
y Mr. Kane, of Illinois, to “lay a duty on lead in 
pigs, bars, or sheets, of three cents per pound; on 
eaden shot, four cents per pound; on litharge and 
lead, manufactured into pipes, five cents per pound.” 


This motion was sustained by Mr. Benton, who 
said that “he was a member of the Senate in 1824, 
when the (then) existing tariff was enacted, and 
was in favor of a higher duty upon lead and its 
manufactures at that time; but was prevented from 
making any motion to that effect, by the admonition, 
often repeated, that the whole bill might be lost if 
alterations were attempted.” 

He supported it upon the ground that it would be 
beneficial tothe lead regions of Missouri and IIli- 
nois, and said that he “ considered lead as one of 
the articles of domestic production, on which the 
system of protecting duties might legitimately be 
carried to the prohibitory point against its foreign 
rival.” 

On the 9th of May, Colonel Richard M. Johnson 
said: 

“The State of Kentucky has been much agitated, but not 
much divided upon the ‘American system.’ It is with us a 
favorite system.”’ 

Again: 

“Why shall we of the interior be left alone to grapple with 
foreign competition in all the productions of our farmers and 
manufacturers, who constitute the body and soul of our popu- 
lation, while the woollens and cottons of the East are effectu- 
ally protected, and, in a great degree, at the expense of the 
West.” 

Again: 

‘*T have always been one among the Western members to 
elevate New England above foreign competition in the manu- 
facture of hats, shoes, ready-made clothing, woollens, and cot- 
tons. In this I have obeyed the wil! of my constituents.” 

Again: 

“Tf gentlemen will do me the favor to examine the journal 
of 1824, when the former tariff bill was pending, they will find 
my name among the supporters of the measures for the pro- 
tection of domestic cottons and woollens.”’ 

On the same day, Mr. Benton moved “to im 
a duty of 25 cents per pound on imported indigo, 
with a progressive increase at the rate of 25 cents 
per pound per annum, until the whole duty amounted 
to $1 per pound.” 

In sustaining this motion, he “stated his object to 
be two-fold in proposing this duty: first, to place the 
American system beyond the reach of its enemies, 
by procuring a home supply of an article indispens- 
able to its existence; and, next, to benefit the South, 
by reviving the cultivation of one of its ancient and 
valuable staples.” 

On the 13th May, 1828, the vote was taken on the 
final passage of the bill in the Senate, and it was 
voted for by Messrs. Benton, Johnson of Kentucky, 
and Van Buren. 

While the tariff bill of 1828 was under discus- 
sion in the House, and on the 3lst of December, 
1827, Mr. Buchanan said: 

“For my own part, I ama sincere friend of the tariff, and 
have no doubt that the manufacture of woollens requires ad- 
ditional protection. The great question is, in what degree? We 
must{know the extent of the evil, before we can proportion the 
remedy to it, Upon this subject, my principles have never 
been changed.. I have ever been in favor of affording such pro- 
tection to our domestic manufactures as will erable them to 


enter into fair and successful competition with foreign manufac- 
tures in our domestic market.’’ 


On the 28th March, he said: 


“If you wish to adopt a prohibitory system, you have not se- 
lected the proper course. You should follow the example of 
Napoleon. You should a direct prohibition, and con te 
and burn ali foreign woollens which you can find in the country. 
This is the only mode by which you can carry prohibitory laws 
into effect. As long as you permit goods to enter the country at 
ail, the higher your duties, the greater the temptation to evade 
them. Let us, then, tread in the plain path of our predecessors. 
The duty is now 334 per cent. ad valorem. . Let us raise it so 
much as to afford a fair protection to the woollen manufacturers. 
The people will then understand what we are doing. This has 
ever been my opinion.” 
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This bill passed the House on the 22d April, 1828, 
acto voted for by Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 

right. 

Here, then, we have the fact before us, of the 
high protective tariff of 1828 being sustained by 
Benton, Johnson, Van Buren, Buchanan, and 
Wright; and that, too, in despite of the bold denun- 
ciations of it by — King, Tazewell, White, 
and Woodbury, in the Senate; and of Phillip P. 
Barbour, Hamilton, Randolph, and others in the 
House. 

Now, how do the present bills compare with that 
of 1828? Nobody contends that either of them af- 
fords as much protection; and -yet they are de- 
nounced by the friends and suppofters of these 
very gentlemen. It may, indeed, be well said, that, 
in pie “consistency is a jewel.” 

ut this is not the only inconsistency into which 
these gentlemen have fallen. When they were 
carrying on the contest for the Presidency of 1828, 
and denouncing the administration of the vener- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts. [Mr. Apams,] 
they were not then so inimical to a protective tarifl. 
In the State of Indiana, at all events, this ques- 
tion entered directly into the contest; and so little 
diversity of sentiment did there exist in that State 
on the subject, that, when the opponents of General 
Jackson intimated that his opinions might have 
undergone a change since he voted for the tariff of 
1824, it was stoutiy denied by his friends. The re- 
sult was, that the Senate of the State caused a let- 
ter to be addressed to him on the subject, by the Gov- 
ernor; to which he returned the following reply: 


“Harnmitaas, February 28, 1828. 

“Sir: L have had the honor to receive your exceliency’s letter 
of the 30th ultimo, enclosing resolutions of the Senate of Indiana, 
adopted, as it appears, with a view of — my opinions 
on certain political topics. The respect which I entertain for 
the Executive and Senate of your State excludes from my 
mind the idea that an unfriendly disposition dictated the inter- 
rogatories which are proposed, But I will confess my regret at 
being forced by this sentiment to depart, in the emallest degree, 
from that determination on which I have always acted. Not, 
sir, that I would wish to conceal my opinions from the people 
upon any political or national subjects; but, as they were, in 
various ways, prometaaes in 1824, | am apprehensive that my 
appearance before the public at this time may be attributed, as 
has already been the case, to improper motives. 

“With these remarks, I pray you, sir, respectfully, to state to 
the Senate of Indiana that eens at pregent are precise! 
what they were in 1823 and 1824, when they were comaneniented, 
by letter, to Doctor Colman, of North Carolina, and when I 
voted for the present tariff and appropriations for internal im- 
provements. As that letter was written at a time when the 
divisions of sentiment on this subject were as strongly marked 
as they now are, in relation both to the expediency and conati- 
tutionality of the system, it is enclosed herein ; and I beg the 
favor of your excellency to consider it a partof this communi- 
cation. The occasion eut of which it arose was embraced with 
a hope of preventing any doubt, misconstruction, or necessity 
for further inquiry respecting my opinion on the subjects to 
which you refer, particularly in those States which you have 
designated as cherishing a policy at variance with your own. 
To preserve our invaluable Constitution, and be prepared to re- 
pel the invasion of a foreign foe, by the p ce of economy, 
and the cultivation within ourselves of the means of na‘ 
defence and independence, should be, it seems to me, the leading 
objects of any system which aspiresto the name of ‘American,’ 
and of every prudent administration of our Government, 

“T trust, sir, that these general views, taken in connexion with 
the lester enclosed, and the votes referred to, will be received as 
asufficient answer to the inquiries sug by the resolutions 
of the Senate. I will further observe to your excellency, that 
my views of constitutional power and American policy wero 
imbibed, in no small degree, in the times aed from the of 
the Revolution; and that my experience has not me 
to forget their lessons; and, in conclusion, I will repeat that my 
opinions remain as they existed in 1823 and 1824, uninfiuenced 
by the hopes of personal aparandiastiet. and f am sure ar 
will never deprive me of the proud satisfaction of having al- 
ways been a sincere and consistent republican. 

“| have the honor to be, very respectfully, your moat obedient 


an 
~~ “ANDREW JACKSON. 
“ His Excellency James B. Ray, Governor of Indiana.” 


From the letter of Dr. Colman, referred io and 
made a part of the foregoing communication, the 
following is an extract: 


“Wasuinoton City, April 26, 1824. 

“Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and Indepen- 
dence. That same Providence has blessed us with the 
means of national independence and national defence. If 
we omit or refuse to use the gifts which have heen ex- 
tended to us, we deserve not the continuation of His blens- 
ing. He has filled our mouotains and our plains with miner. 
als—with lead, iron, anc copper—and given usa climate and 
soil for the growing of hemp and wool. being the great 
materiale of our national defence, ought to have pron to 
them adequate and fair protection, that our manufacturers and 
laborers may be placed in a fair competition with those of 
Europe, and that we may have within our country e supply 
of thc .e leading ard important articles so essential in war. 

“] willask, what is the real situation of the agriculturist? 
Where has the American farmer a market for his surpius prod- 
uce? Except for cotton, he has neither 2 foreign nor a 
market. poole ay yan f petprhn gare no market at 
home or abroad, that there is too much labor employed in 
agriculture? Common sense at once points out the remedy, 
Take from agriculture in the United States six hundred thous- 


and men, women, and children, and you will at ones’ givea 
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market for more breadstuffs than ali Europe now furnishes us. 


In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of 
Biitish merchants. [tis time we should become a little more 
Americanized, and, instead of feeding the paupers and laborers 
of England, feed our own; or else, in a short me, by continuing 
our present policy, we shallall be rendered paupers ourselves, 
It in, therefore, usy opinion that a careful and judicious tariff is 
much wanted w pay our national debt, and to aff rd us the 
means of that defence within ourselveson which the safety of 
our country and liberty depends; and last, though not least, 


o a proper distribution to our labor, which must prove bene- 


ciai to the happiness, independence, and wealth of the com- 
munity. 


“Lam, sir, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
“ANDREW JACKSON,” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not quarrel with or 
condemn General Jackson, or his friends, for a 
change of opinion on this subject. It is no evi- 
dence of dishonesty, in my conception, to surren- 
der an erroneous impression, It is a right which 
I shall always claim for myself. But I submit it 
to themselves and the country to say, whether it 
is the part of candor and magnanimity in them to de- 
nounce, with terms of the bitterest reproach, all 
those who now entertain the notions to which they 
were so devotedly attached?) Will they not give 
us the credit for sincerity of purpose and honesty 
of motive, that they claimed for t emselves when 
they entertained the same opinions? They aided 
in establishing the tariff of 1828, and the country 
derived great good from it. That tariff has been 
so far destroyed as to produce calamity and dis- 
tress aj] over the country; and we now propose only 
a partial restoration of its principles, that the same 
results may follow. And how are we met? By 
reproaches, calumny, and all sorts of vitupera- 
tion. To the bar of public opinion, therefore, we 
must submit the matter, with the assurance that 
public scrutiny will spy outand detect the motives 
of ourselves and those who denounce us. 


And it was not only by the tariffs of 1816, 1824, 
and 1828, that these leading Democrats committed 
themselves to the protective principle. The act 
of 1832 fully recognises it; and yet this act was 

ssed by a Democratic Congress, in view of the 
act communicated to them in the message of the 
President, that, on the Ist of January, 1833, the 
public debt would be reduced to within a fraction 
of $7,000,000—not one-half of what it now is. Why 
was that act passed? Is there not now a much 
greater necessity for both protection and revenue? 
It was this act of 1832 which immediately drove 
South Carolina to propose a secession from the 
Union, and which was denounced by her conven- 
tion as “confessedly and avowedly” protective; and 
et it will be seen that she is now hugging to her 

som, with maternal fondness, the very men who 
drove her almost to mad rebellion. But who pass- 
ed this protective act of 1832? Among those who 
voted for it, you find the names of Benton, Hill 
of New Hampshire, Marcy of New York, Hend- 
ricks and Tipton of Indiana, and several others of 
the Democratic party in the Senate; Clay of Ala- 
bama, Colonel R. M. Johnson, Muhlenberg of 
Pennsyivania, Cave Johnson and Polk of 'Tennes- 
see, Thomas of Maryland, of this House. Now, 
I submit it to the country, if it is not most strange 
that these gentlemen should have become so sud- 
denly averse to the doctrine of protection, when so 
few years ago they saw noterrorsin it? Itis the 
same thing now that it was then, and they are now 
acting under the same form of government. The 
doctrines of the Constitution could not have been 
one thing then, andanother now. That instrament 
is unchangeable. It cannot be put by, and resumed 
again at eee for the convenience of party or 
faction. It is thesame ‘to-day, yesterday, and for- 
ever,” until the sovereign power which created it 
shall alter or modily its provisions, 

I insist, Mr. Chairman, that those gentlemen 
who supported this bill of 1832 cannot now escape 
the consequences of that vote, by insisting that it 
was a bill for revenue alone. It is true, it did not 
Jook to revenue; but it was very far from being re- 
duced to what they call the revenue standard, hay. 
ing produced a larger amount than is proposed to 

be raised by either of the billson yourtable. But 
it looked to protection, too, containing its “distine- 
tive” feature. It was approved on the 14th of July 
by General Jackson; and on the 19th of November, 
the first convention of South Carolina met at Co- 
lumbia, to nullify it. Would they have so met if 
it had not been protective? And yet those who 

d the bill, and those who met to nullify it, 
are part and parcel of the great Democratic party! 
There never was a truer saying than that politics 
make strange bed-fellows' 

But the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. A. V. 
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Brown] said that Mr. Clay saw the protective 
licy sinking under the deadly blows which Gen. 
ackson was giving it in hismessages, and under the 
opposition which it received from South Carclina; 
and that, ihus encompassed, he surrendered the 
protective principle in the act of 1833, and reduced 
the tariff to a revenue standard. Ido not agree 
with that gentleman, sir, in a single one of these 
historical facis. So far from giving the tariff a 
deadly blow in his messages, to induce the com- 
promise of 1833, Gen. Jackson, in his message of 
1832, (the one which immediately preceded the pas- 
sage of the compromise act, ) afer recommending 
a proper adjustment of the expenditure to the rev- 
enue, said: “In effecting this adjustment, it is due, 
in justice to the interests ofthe different States, and 
even to the preservation of the Union itself, that 
the protection afforded by existing laws to any 
branches of the national industry should not ex- 
ceed what may be necessary to counteract the reg- 
| ulations of foreign nations, andto secure a supply 
| 
| 
| 
/ 





of those articles of manufacture essential to the 
national independence and safety in time of war.” 
Why, sir, who asks you now to do more than 
this? It is the very measure of protection meted 
out by the bills of 1816, 1824, 1828, and 1832; and 
I propose to show you, before Tam done, that it is 
also a “distinctive feature,” as the gentleman from 
Tennessee calls it, in the compromise act of 1833. 
Is it not passing strange that this gentleman, with 
all his acknowledged ingenuity, should have com- 
bined the opinions of General Jackson with those 
of South Carolina, in opposition to the protective 
Olicy? He certainly has not forgotten the cele- 
rated proclamation against that State, which was 
full of the very doctrines which he and his friends 
here are continually denouncing. Is it kind, is it 
generous in them, thus to dim the lustre of this, the 
|| proudest among all the political acts of the “Old 
lero’s” life, and leave him nothifg to soothe his 
declining years but that which is drawn from the 
strife of party?’ Even I, sir, would leave himto his 
repose, to enjoy, in peace and quiet, al] that the past 
affords him: and especially would I not obliterate 
a word of those truths which dispelled the cloud of 
civil strife, and drew more tightly the cords by 
which this Union is held together. 


| But did Mr. Clay surrender the protective prin- 

ciple in the act of 1833? When he asked leave to 
| introduce the bill into the Senate, it was opposed by 

Mr. Smith of Maryland, who declared that “in this 
bill there was nothing but protection from beginning 
to end.” Mr. Clay called it “a bill for the reduction 
of protection,” and when a question of order was 
raised, upon the ground thata revenue bill could 
not originate in the Senate, he said ‘the main ob- 
ject in the bill was not revenue, but protection.” 
And at another time, during the discussion of it, he 
declared that “he would avow that he had other 
objects which he regarded as no less important than 
conciliation and reduction. These were the stabil- 
| ity and effectual protection to manufactures.” And 
'| this was famine declared to be the object of the 
| bill; for Mr. Clay said, at another time, that “his 
purpose was protection, and protection alone.” Yet 
it was voted for in the Senate by Mr. Calhoun, Mr. 
|| Forsyth, Mr. Grundy, Mr. Hill of New Hamp- 

shire, Mr. King of Alabama, and Mr. Wright of 
New York; and opposed upon the ground, chiefly, 
that, although it was protective, it did not goTar 
enough. In this House it received the support of 
Mr. Cambreleng of New York, Mr. Clay of Ala- 
bama, Col. R. M. Johnson, Mr. Cave Johnson of 
‘Tennessee, Mr. McKay of North Carolina, Mr. 
Polk of Tennessee, Mr. Thomas, of Maryland, and 
many others of their party, less distinguished. 
What is there less of virtue and constitutional au- 
thority in the doctrine of protection now, than 
then? 


But it is not alone by the dicta of those who sus- 
|| tained the bill of 1833 that it is shown to be pro- 
tective. The act itself shows itto beso. On the 
ist of January, 1834, it repealed one-tenth of the 
'| excess of duty above 20 per cent. ad valorem upon 
|| all articles made dutiable above that amount by 

the tariff existing at the date of its passage. Here 
was a distinct retention of the protective principle 
for all practical purposes. To illustrate this view 
by the ae of the bill itself, let us take the 
article of ready-made clothing. At the time of the 
compromise, the duty upon this article was 50 per 
cent. ad valorem. This being an excess of 30 per 
cent. over the 20 per cent. ad valorem, (which is 
the minimum of the compromise,) one-tenth of it 
was taken off on the Ist of January, 1834. This 
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} was but 3per cent.; which, at that time, } 
at 47 per aoe ad valorem, embracing the pre dy 
of “distinctive protection.” So of mering shat 
made of wool, and of all other manufactureq a 
“cles of which wool was a component part, a duty, 
50 per cent. ad valorem was levied by it. Angi 
reduction continued from time to time, thus: 
tenth on the 3ist of December, 1835—making i 
duty then 44 per cent. ad valorem; one-tenth on 
31st of December, 1837—leaving it then at 4) y, 
cent.; which is 1 per cent. more than is levied’, 
these articles by erther of the bills now be 


f 
House. And so it was, by the com rolutias : 
with every article that paid a duty of 50 per cep 


Now, if the bill reported from the Committee , 
Ways and Means by the gentleman from Np 
York (Mr. Fi.tmore] contains (disguised yng 
its most specious title, as gentleman have declare; 
the _—— of protection, and that reported {ro 
the Committee on Manufactures by the gentlema 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Sautonstat1] be ayo 

edly so, then gentlemen will find that the dy 
which each of these bills levies on manufacture 
wool and ready-made clothing is 1 per cent, je 
than the point of protection at which it was fix, 
by the first four years’ operation of the comprom( 
act. And yet Southern men and leading Democra, 
voted for this tariff of 1833, which continued pr 
tection for four years before it was reduced to vhs 
we now propose to leave it. Can these consequence 
be —e, by talking about compromise? Why 
sir, if the declaration that the Constitution inhibj 
the exercise of such power be sincere, it should po 
have been yielded foran instant. That instrumey 
is too sacred to be subject to even temporary vio) 
tion. But gentlemen who meres this bill cana 
escape the consequences. They are estopped, 

their own act, from ever hereafier denying the con 
stitationality or expediency of protection. By thi 

act, rather than by loud professions, let them bs 
judged, 

They, however, seek to escape these conse 
quences by pretending to consider the compromisd 
act as binding to such an extent as to make it {bag 
faith to touch its provisions. The gentleman fron 
Tennessee [Mr. A. V. Brown] says it brought down 
the duties to the minimum of 20 per cent., and the 
act of 1841 raised those below up to that rate; and 
it would now be an act of “legislative perfidy” to 
disturb them. How long since these gentlemen 
were suddenly seized with the conviction that an 
act of Congress was irrevocable? Is there anything 
upon the face ofthe act itself to give it this charac. 
ter, more than is found in every law of Congress! 
If there is, ithas escaped my notice. But the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee says that Mr. Clay under. 
stood it as reducing the tariffto a revenue standard, 
where it should remain; and he quotes from one of 
his speeches to prove it. Now, sir, so far from 
there being any such inference legitimately drawn 
from anything said by Mr. Clay, I have shown al. 
ready that he did not look to a revenue standard; 
and, in continuation of the very paragraph from 
which the gentleman quotes, he said: 


“Until otherwise directed, and in default of provision being 
made for the wants of the Government in 1842, a rule was thus 
provided for the rate of duties thereafter; Congress being, in ‘be 
meantime, authorized to adopt ay other rule which the exigen- 
cies of the country or its financial condition may require: that 
isto say, if, instead of the duty of 20 per cent. proposed, 15 or 
17 per cent. of duties was sufficient, or 25 per cent. should be 
found necessary to produce a revenue to defray the expenets 
of an economical administration of the Government, there was 
nothing to prevent either of those rates, or any other, from 
being fixed upon; whilst the rate of 20 per cent. was introduced 
to guard against any failure on the part of Congress to make 
the requisite provision in due season.” 


Now, if gentlemen rely on the declarations of 
Mr. Clay, made at the time of the passage of the 
compromise act, I ask if there can be anything mole 
plain than this language? It concludes this ques- 
tion, beyond the shadow of a doubt. And I submi! 
it to these gentlemen themselves to say whether, if 
this were a proposition to diminish the duties below 
20 per cent., they would not vote for it? But the 
position that this act is irrevocably binding upon 
us, is preposterous. Look at the language of other 
gentlemen, besides Mr. Clay. Mr. Forsyth, of 
Georgia, while the bill was under discussion, said: 

“Can we be asked to bind our successors at the next Con: 
gress} Can we bind a Congress eight or nine years hence’ 
Nobody pretends we can. Can we even, by the adoption of 
this measure, bind the next Congress not to remodel the tarifi 
themselves? No one believed that it could be done. We cao 
only say, we act for ourselves, and leave to our successors the 
eame undoubted right.” 

And without enumerating other examples, it may 
be sufficient to say that there was but one opinion 
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spon this subjeet in the Senate, and this was in ac- 
cordance with that expressed by Messrs. Clay and 

h. There was, however, an express disa- 
gowal of any such construction, as is insisted on. 
when the Senate was called to vote on the amend- 
gent which provided that, after 1842, such duties 
| hould be levied “as an economical expenditure 
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oe require,” it was opposed on the ground that, if 
a8 th wate. “jt might be construed by Southern gentle- 
ane nen, in the year 1842, as an abandonment of the 
ried protective rinciple, and a design on the part of 
ire th those Who had introduced this bill to make revenue 


jjone the standard of all future duties on imports.” 
Mr. Clay said he “regarded the language as capable 
of no such construction, and denied that any one 
would be justified in inferring that there was an 
abandonment of the system of protection.” And he 
also said, on a subsequent occasion, that “the next 
Congress, and every succeeding Congress, will un- 
doubtedly have the power to repeal the law, when- 
ever they may think proper.” 


With these examples of the contemporaneous 
construction of the compromise act, I leave to gen- 
jlemen a maintenance of their opinion, which is 
certainly not supported by anything in the history 
ofthe act, or inthe actitself. It was, sure enough, 
a compromise; but it did not carry with it, to this 
Congress, a binding force greater than that of any 
other law. It is a compromise which has been kept, 
and is now expiring. Some of these bills must, 
therefore, be passed, or the country will be without 
revenue. But, sir, if it were binding at all, it cer- 
tainly could extend its obligations no further than 
tothose who ceeeeed it. And if this be so, the 
State from which I come is not bound by the bond. 
She did not sign it. It is noactof hers. Both of 
her Senators [Messrs. Tipton and Hendricks] 
yoled against it, upon the ground that it did not 
carry protection far enough; for it was only the ultra- 
protective men who did oppose it. Gentlemen, 
therefore, will not consider me or my constituents 
as acting in bad faith, when we tell them that we 
would have repealed, altered, or amended the act, 
atany hour of its existence, ifthe public good had 
required it. 


Gentlemen tell us, however, that they will vote 
ample revenue for an economical expenditure, if 
we will repeal the law distributing the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands. What do they mean 
by an economical expenditure? Is it the average 
of over $30,000,000 a year expended by the last ad- 
ministration, which was under their charge? If it 
is anything like it, the amount of the land bill 



































ress (which can by no possibility exceed $3,000,000) 
gen. added to the amount produced by either of these 
der. bills, will not produce it. Why, therefore, this ex- 
ard, cuse? There is nothing statesman-like or plausible 
e of about it. The compromise act itself settles this 
rom uestion, by regarding the land fund as no part of 
AWD the revenue--the land bill having passed the Senate 
1 al: before its passage. It requires that, from andafter 
ard: the 30th day of June, 1842, “such duties shall be 
rom laid for the purpose of raising such revenue as may 

be necessary to an economical administration of 
vine the Government.” This is explicit. The Govern- 
hos ment is to look to duties alone for revenue, and not 
the tothe land fund. If there is, therefore, any bind- 
Ret ing effect in the compromise act, this condition of 
- it cannot be escaped. And since the gentleman 
1 be from Tennessee [Mr. A. V. Brown] is disposed to 
nee resort to Mr, Clay’s construction of that act, it may 
wae be well to inform him that this construction was 
ve given it by that distinguished statesman just before 
ake he retired from the Senate of the United. States. 

Suppose, if you please, sir, that this be untrue, and 
of we adopt the Democratic policy of adhering to the 
he compromise and restoring the land fund: in what 
IIe condition would the Government be placed? On 
es. the Ist day of January, 1842, over $2,500,000 of du- 
nit ties were stricken off; and on the lst of next month, 
if $2,500,000 more will be stricken off. This will 
Ww leave a revenue for the support of the Government 


he for 1843, according to Mr. Woodbury’s report 
on made in 1835, of about $9,000,000.° Add to this the 


er estimated amount of the land fund, which is $1,500,- 
of 000, and they would leave us with a revenue for 
d: ethat year of $10,500,000—just one-third of their 
n° average annual expenditure! If this is patriotism 
) and liberality, it is of a sort that would speedily 
- stop the wheels of Government, and leave the ship 
S of State a wreck upon the strand. 
he But, instead of this temporizing and inefficient 
licy, what is the duty of the practical statesman; 
y in the present crisis of the country? Shall we sit 
N here, with our arms folded in listless indifference, 





while the country is bleeding at every pore, and 
the streams of its commerce are stagnant? Sir, 
we are in a condition now, almost similar to that 
in which we were placed in 1816, when the country 
found relief from such measures as we now pro- 
eae Our treasury is empty, and revenue must 

supplied. If the tariff is abandoned, we must 
raise it by direct taxation, as the only remaining 
means. Gentlemen will not avow that they are the 
supporters of this policy; but they are compelled 
to assume this ground, or stand upon the ground 
proposed by the anti-tariff party in South Carolina 
in 1833; which was to tax all articles alike—both 
those enumerated and those not enumerated. Into 
what position would this place them? They would 
place a duty upon tea, sugar, coffee, salt, &c., 
which they profess most devoutly to abhor, There- 
fore, if they do not discriminate, they are driven 
to direct taxes as the inevitable result. Now, to 
say nothing of the repugnancy of this plan to the 
great body of the people, let us test its practical re- 
sult, fixing the amount of revenue to be raised an- 
nually at $25,000,000. Our total population is 
17,062,567—of which number 7,249,266 are males; 
6,939,842 are females; 2,487,213 are slaves, and 
386,246 free persons of color. Deduct from the 
amount of free white males the number of students 
in colleges, academies, and common schools, and 
the delinquents and insolvents; and we have left not 
more than 5,000,000 of tax-paying inhabitants. At 
this estimate, by direct taxation, each tax-payer 
would be required to pay annually five dollars! 
Of these tax-paying inhabitants, say 3,000,000 are 
engaged in agriculture, (and the census returns of 
1841 show the number to be 3,717,756,) from whom 
$15,000,000 will be raised—a sum much larger than 
is now contributed by that class of community in 
duties upon all the articles they consume. This 
view is illustrated by the table of imports for the 
year ending September 30, 1840, from which it will 
e perceived that the consumption in the United 
States of foreign manufactured articles, the most of 
which come in competition with articles manufac- 
tured in this country, and nearly all of which are 
capable of being manufactured here, amounted to 
about $43,500,000. ‘This amount constituted within 
about $6,000,000 of the total value of the importa- 
tions of that year, which were subject to duty—it 
being chiefly produced from silks, carpeting, 
worsted stuff goods, watches, jewelry, cigars, &c., 
&c.—articles not generally purchased by those en- 
gaged in agriculture. It will be thus perceived, 
that, under our present protective system, nearly, 
if not quite, two-thirds of the revenue is raised 
from those who do not belong to the agricultural 
class. But if you abandon this system, you are in- 
evitably driven to direct taxation; under which 
system, three-fifihs of the revenue will be raised 
from the farmers, at an annual tax of $5 each. As 
a question, therefore, affecting this great primary 
interest in the country, the proposition of free trade 
must be looked upon with great jealousy by the 
American citizen. 


But, Mr. Chairman, ins‘ead of being led from 
the beaten path of duty, where all practical states- 
men should faithfully tread, let us again look back 
upon the history of the past, to ascertain what will 
be our condition if we continue to adhere to the 
good, old-fashioned protective policy, found in the 
first act which was introduced into the first Con- 
gress under our Constitution. I hope the com- 
inittee will bear with me while I exhibit some of 
the effects which it has had upon the labor and 
industry of the country. For some of my facts, I 
am indebted to the suggestions of a gentleman in 
Rhode Island, who was engaged in the first manu- 
factory established in New England, and whose 
calm, dispassionate, and practical arguments com- 
mend themselves tothe country. He tells us that 
in 1811 and 1812 the labor of a boy, i6 years old, 
was worth only 42 cents per week, or 7 cents per 
day; whilé manufactured yarn, of standard quality, 
was worth 84 cents per pound, and cotton shirting 
from 35 to 42 cents per yard. Thus, it will be per- 
ceived, that it requiredthe wages of two weeks to 
purchase a pound of yarn, and those of three 
weeks to purchase cotton sufficient for a shirt. The 
price of raw cotton was 10 cents per pound, each 
pound yielding about 4 yards of shirting. From 
1830 to 1839, under the operation of the tariff of 
1828, aided by a good and wholesome currency, and 
perhaps owing partly to the improved condition 
of machinery, 1 pound of cotton produced 6 yards 
of shirting—an increase of 50 per cent.; and the 
wages of a boy or girl of 16 years of age was $2 
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per week, and board. With these $2, the laborer 


could buy 334 yards of shirting; the price bein 
then reduced to an average of 6 cents per yard 
Does not this improve the condition of the laborer? 
In the estimation of those who think him “worthy 
of his hire,” it will be so considered; but a different 
opinion may prevail among those who think that 
the prosperity and happiness of a country are in- 
creased in proportion as the wages of labor are re- 
duced. There being but few of this Jatter class 
among the practical operatives of the country, I 
suppose I had better consider my estimates as in- 
tended for them. They, at least, will appreciate 
the truth and wisdom of the old adage—“an ounce 
of facts is worth a pound of theory.’ 

Let us apply the state of facts which I have 
shown to exist to the whole extent of the country, 
and see the result; for it is nottoo much to assume 
that the average value of Jabor has increased, in 
other occupations, between 1811 and 1839, in a pro- 
portion relative to the increase in the manufacto- 
ries. We have 4,731,171 persons engaged in labo- 
rious occupations throughout the United States. 
At $1 each per week, which is about the average 
of what they received in 1811 and 1812, the 
would have received in one year $246,020, ; 
which would have purchased of cotton shirting, at 
35 cents per yard, 702,916,834 10-35 yards. But I 
have shown that the tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828, 
aided by a good currency, not only increased the 
price of labor to $2 per week, but reduced that of 
shirting to 6 cents per yard. Thus, under this state 
of things, they would receive for one year’s work 
the sum of $592,041,784—just double the former 
sura—with which they might purchase 9,867,363,- 
0663 yards of shirting. And all other manufac- 
tured articles used by the laborer, and the price of 
all labor, have been eee affected in 
price; so that, even if the amounts of value upon 
which | have fixed are improper, they will be 
found to bear a proper relation to each other, and 
may be extended to embrace all the labor in the 
country. Allowing for the probable defect in this 
calculation, I assert, without fear of refutation, 
that from 1829 to 1839, labor was 50 per cent. higher, 
and such manufactured articles as are used by the 
laborer were 50 per cent. lower, than they were 
before the tariff and bank of 1816. And how are 
we to account for this beneficial change in the con- 
dition of society, without attributing it to the ac- 
tion of the Government, in preventing an English 
monopoly of our markets, and furnishing to our 
own citizens that protection and encouragement 
which have induced them to apply their own ener- 
gies, rely upon their own resources and industry, 
and assume an independence of character and po- 
sition? 

But this matter is pene capable of a still 
more practical view. he district which I rep- 
resent in Congress is composed of ten counties, 
which contain a population of 91,894. Of these, 
23,528 are engaged in agriculture. Their prod- 
ucts, during the year 1840, were: of hogs, 245,- 
336; of wheat, 430,895 bushels; of oats, 808,795 
bushels; and of corn, 4,527,677 bushels. Let us 
suppose that all these articles had been sold for the 
prices paid for them in April last (as I find in a price 
current for that month) inthetownof Terre Haute, 
one of the principal towns in ot district, and of 
the Wabash valley: they would have produced as 
follows, averaging the hogs at 150 pounds each: 


36,800,400 Ibs. pork, at $3 per hundred « $1,104 012 00 





430,895 bush’ls wheat, at75 cts. per bushel, 323,171 25 
808,795 “vats, at 20 cts. ” - 161,759 00 
4,527,677 * corn, at 20 cts. . + 905,535 40 
Total - ° ° - $2,494,477 65 





But suppose those articles to have been sold at 
the same time, for the average value of them ‘du- 
ring the years intervening between the tariff of 
1828 and the rapid declension of duties under the 
compromise act: we should have had the following 
result: 


36,800,400 Ibs. pork, at $4 per hundred - $1,472,016 00 ~ 
430.895 bushels wheat, at $l perbushel - 459,895 00 
208,795 “ oats, at 25 cts. per bushel - 202,198 75 


4,527,677 corn, at 2ets, - 1,131.917 75 





Total - : . + $3,237,027 50 


Here is an actual a gregate diminution ip the 
home value of the products, which I have enume- 


rated, of $742,549 85—an averageofa fraction over 
$8 to each man, woman, and child. If you suppose 
my district to be a fair average in agricultura! prod- 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Tariff Bill—Mr. R. W. Thompson. 





Indiana, by applying this rule of calculation to the 
685,865 persons in the State, we have an actual an- 
nual diminution in the State of $5,486,920. Is not 
this a most enormous and incredible diminution in 
the value of property? Yet the fact exists. Why, 
sir,in three years this would produce enough to 
pay the whole public debt of the State, and leave a 
surplus of nearly $3,000,000! And it will be per- 
ceived that I have not even given the picture its 
worst aspect, for my calculation only embraces 
some few of the staple articles. If I had taken into 
the estimate horses, cattle, sheep, rye, buckwheat, 
potatoes, hay, flax, hemp, tobacco, wine, poultry, 
domestic goods, products of orchards, market gar- 
dens, nurseries, &c., the amount would be greatly 
increased—certainly as much as 50 per cent. Is not 
this a grievous burden for the people of that State | 
to pay, to say nothing of their loss upon exchanges, 
to which they are annually subjected in trading to 
the South? Can you wonder that they are looking 
with the deepest anxiety at the result of your action 
on this bill? 


But this estimate may be extended still further. 
If my district contains a fair average of agricultu- 
ral products for the same number of population 
elsewhere in the United States, the loss throughout 
the Union, by the diminution in the value of prop- 
erty, is $116,656,784! This amount, in two years, 
will pay the entire indebtedness of all the States of 
the Gnion to the Governments of Europe. And 
yet gentlemen here are prepared to continue this 
state of things, and leave our trade, commerce, and 
labor thus prostrate andruined. Sir, I despise this 
do-nothing policy, when all around is gloom and 
darkness. gost dispel the cloud which hangs 
over my country, by all the means within my power, 
I oebticee back the ship of state tothe track from 
which she has been driven by unskilful helmsmen, 
and leave her in those moorings where she has so 
long ridden safely and securely. 





But I am satisfied, sir, that this estimate is far 
short of the reality; and especially is it so, if we 
addto it the loss by the derangement of our ex- 
changes. Even in the States of Tennessee, Ken- | 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Michigan, and the Territories of Wisconsin 
and Iowa, 1,144,999 persons engaged in agriculture, 
raised, in 1840, upon their farms, products which, at 
a fair valuation, were worth $409,271,534! But this 
amount of property sold now, under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, would not produce within | 
$1,000,000 of that sum! Perhaps, if sold by the offi- | 
cers of the law, (as I fear a verv large portion of it 
is destined to be, unless we give speedy relief to | 
the country,) it would not bring one-third of this 
sum. And it is this lamentable condilionof things 
that a well-regulated protective tariff is intended 
to remove, and which those gentlemen who oppose 
it would permit to remain undisturbed and unreach- 
ed by legislation. 


While upon the subject of wages, sir, permit me | 
to notice a portion of the report made by the minor- 
ity of the Committee on Manufactures, and which 
is signed by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Has- 
ERsHAM] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. | 
A. V. Brown.] That report says: 


“The effect, too, of wages on land, being kept up by protec- 
tive duties, isto keep from the sea service many who would 
otherwise go into it; and thus our supply of native seamen 
ts diminished, and difficulty is found in iosering a sufficiency 
of such seamen for even the small number of our vessels of 
war. 





Now, sir, the object desired here (the protection 
and encouragement of our navy)is an object which 
meets with approval everywhere; but, without 
stopping to discuss that, I consider this single sen- 
tence as admitting one of the main arguments in the 
advocacy of a protective tariff: that is, that it in- 
creases and keeps up the wages of labor. I tender 
to those gentlemen my acknowledgments for the 
admission, and hope the country will profit by it. 
It is true, sir, that it does protect and foster the labor 
ofthe country. It is the poor man’s remedy for the 
ills of poverty. Itis a balm which has healed, and 
I hope will yet heal, many a wound of adversity. 
And it is for this reason that now, when just such 
medicine is required to cure the disease which has 
been brought upon the country, that we present you 
this measure—a Whig measure, an American meas- 
ure! Jt will keep up the price of labor; it will rein- 
vigorate your trade; give healthy action once more 
to the national pulse, and enable thousands of hon- 
est men in the country, who are now overcome by 
the eo and calamities of the times, again 
to feel that they are the citizens of a free and inde- 








pendent country—a country free and independent in 
despite of all the world. 


Let me exhibit to you, sir, one of the advantages 
that would result from this increase in the value of 
labor, to say nothing of its effect upon the great 
mass of society. There are in the United States 
756,022 boys between the ages of 15 and 20 years. 
How many of these are engaged in laborious pur- 
suits, I cannot tell; but it is very certain that many 
more should be than are; that their parents would 
much more consult their own and the public interest 
by inuring them to industry and labor, and thus fitting 
them for the practical duties of life, than by suffer- 
ing them to indulge in foolish displays of foppery 
and fashion, or in preparation for literary or pro- 
fessional pursuits, in which the most of them will 
meet with mortification and defeat. Suppose, how- 
ever, 250,000 of them to be so: what is their pres- 
ent condition? They cannot procure higher wages, 
at any of the ordinary pursuits of life, than $50 to 
$60 per year; which would produce an aggregate, 
for the whole number, of $12,500,000. If, Soar 
you regulate your tariff properly, and furnish them 
with the ordinary facilities of exchange, they will 
soon receive, as those of that age did under the tar- 
iff of 1828, not less than $2 a week, or $104 a year—- 
making an aggregate of $26,000,000! This is 
what the Whig party in Congress desire to effect. 
Whether they shall succeed or not, coming events 
must prove. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see how the South- 
ern cotton-planter, who maintains the most stub- 
born hostility to protection, has fared under the 
operation of our former tariffs; and, from his his- 
tory, we may draw some valuable lessons for the 
future. 1 think it will appear that he has not suf- 
fered to such an extent as to amount to the value 
of our happy Union, consecrated as it is by the 
wisdom, patriotism, and blood of our fathers. In 
1815, the cotton of the South was sold for only 10 
cents per pound; and it required 34 pounds to pur- 
chase a single yard of cotton shirting. Under the 
tariff of 1828, trom 1830 to 1839 the price of cot- 
ton averaged 15 cents per pound: one pound, there- 
fore, would purchase 2} yards of shirting, reduced 
as it then wasto 6 cents per yard. Thusthe grow- 
er of cotton received, under this system of protec- 
tion, more than six times as much for a pound of 
cotton, in the products of our Northern manufac- 
tures, as he did before the tariff of 1816. Suppose 
the price of cotton were now what it wasin 1815; the 
whole crop of 1841, being 1,059,000,000 Ibs., would 
produce $105,900,000: whereas the same quantity, at 
15 cents, (the price paid under the high tariffs,) 
would have produced #$168,850,000--a difference of 
$62,950,000! And yet the South complains of 
this. When English cotton fabrics were without 
competition in the United States, she was com- 

elled to sell her staple 50 per cent. lower than she 
1as Since done, and to pay for those articles which 
she took in exchange several hundred per cent. 
more. Still she denounces the manufacturing in- 
terests and the protective policy for having pro- 
duced this result. With what will she be content? 
Will she not pause and look at this great question 
of national policy as becomes her, enlightened as 
she is by philosophy and intelligence? Let her 
cast aside her idle fears and false prejudices, fling 
from her all the abstractions which have grown 
up in a school of mistaken policy, and, with ele- 
vated and enlarged views, encompassing the whole 
circle of the Union, come to the investigation of this 
matter; and she will again stand where she stood in 
1816—the warm and devoted friend of the protective 
system. But, if she continues to follow after “blind 
guides, (ane I mean no disrespect to her talented 
and worthy Representatives on this floor;) if she 
continues to close her eyes to her best interests, she 
must hereafter be content to see them become the 
sport of opposing foreign policy. Does she ex- 
pect to furnish forever the markets of England 
with supplies of cotton?) What guaranty has she 
that this market will not be speedily closed upon 
her? India has a climate very similar to hers-a 
soil equal to even the valley of the Mississippi, and 
a population of 160,000,000 of souls. Can she al- 
ways sustain herself against competition such as 
this country can furnish?—especially when the 
labor of India does not cost one-fourth of her own 
slave labor! Why, sir, the cotton trade of that 
country has undergone a most astonishing augment- 
ation. Independent of her own consumption, and 
the entire supply of China, she exported to Eng- 
land, in 1830, 75,627 bales; in 1835, 116,153 bales; 
and in 1840, 216,784 bales, Here is an increase in 
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her exportations to England of three hundreq 
cent., from 1831 to 1841—only nine years. Frog 
1839 to 1840, her exports nearly doubled, being jy 
the former year 47,243,959 pounds, and in the la, 
ter 76,703, The exports of th€South have ajs, 
maintained a gradual, but not so great an increase, 
yetthe Southern Atlantic States exported 6,546 9) 
pounds less in 1840 than they did in 1838, |r, 
not uncertain, therefore, when the immense pay. 
per labor of India is applied to the cultivation of 
cotton, and the trade in that article is sustained ang 
fostered by the strong arm of the British Gover. 
ment, that the exports from the United States wij; 
bear but asmall proportion to the quantity cop. 
sumed by the manufactories of England. t the 
South profit by the condition of her crop of 184), 
Its total amount was _ 1,059,000,000 selene: What 
has become of it? Even if England should cop. 
sume as much as she did in 1840—the heaviest ey. 
porting year the South has ever enjoyed—she wi 
not require one-half of it. In 1840, the total im. 
ports into Great Britain, from the United States, 
were 1,245,007 bales, which, at an average of 400 
pounds each, made 498,002,800 pounds. If she 
should again require the same importation, then 
will there be left on the hands of the Southern plan. 
er 560,997,200 pounds. Now, if our manufactur. 
ing establishments were destroyed, where woulj 
they find a market for all their surplus? It would, 
of course, remain upon their hands, and compel 
them toturn manufacturers themselves, and again 
ask for protection. Letthem not flatter themselves 
that these things are too remote for possibility. She 
once thought herselfsecure in the cultivation of he; 
indigo; and the historian of South Carolina boasted 
that it had once been “more really beneficial to 
Carolina than the mines of Mexico or Peru are, or 
ever have been, to new or old Spain;” and yet this 
same historian recorded the fact that “large ex- 
ortations of indigo, from the East Indies into 
ngland,” prostrated this trade, and compelled the 
inhabitants to begin the cultivation of cotton. May 
not their cotton, from the same cause, meet the 
same fate? It is impossible for human sagacity to 
anticipate the extent to which the march of Eu- 
ropean intelligence and enterprise may yet sub- 
jectthe British possessions in India. The institu. 
tions of the infatuated Hindoo are fast crumbling 
before them, and the idolatries of barbarism are 
yielding to the approach of the Christian’s faith. 
Where the voluptuous native once bore eae 
sway, the bustle of a stirring commerce is heard. 
The flag of English enterprise floats above the 
celebrated city of Calcutta, and the spires of Eng- 
lish churches ornament its streets. And all this 
has been worked out by human enterprise and in- 
telligence since the middle of the last century 
Placing the world, for centuries, under tribute to 
her for gems and precious stones, and the im- 
mense wealth that was found upon her soil and 
floated upon her streams, which were said to “pour 
their musical waters over sands of gold,” she has 
surrendered to British dominion all that portion 
of her territory which is fertilized by a_ tropical 
climate, and for the possession of which the Portu- 
guese and other Eastern nations have continually 
strived for nearly four hundred years, The 
Ganges and the Indus now pour their wealth into 
the lap of England. Upon their soil are grown, in 
the greatest abundance, all the tropical fruits; and 
coiton is saidto be an indigenous plant. What 
power on earth shall prescribe the ‘‘sea-mark to 
the utmost sail” of the immense commerce hereaf- 
ter to be carried on with this country by one of 
the most powerful nations on earth}—a nation 
maintaining the supremacy of her sceptre by the 
enterprise and intelligence of her sons. But a few 
ears ago, her intercourse, by meansof her cele- 
Seated East India Company, with India, was a mere 
speck in the great world of commerce; now, with 
that company stripped of all its commercial privi- 
leges, she boasts of 126,000,000 of subjugated na- 
tives, who are kept in awe and subjection by the 
bristling of her bayonets and the omnipotence of 
her arms. Who, with all these in her hands, shall 
rescribe the limit to the power or commerce of 
England? 


Mr. Chairman, let the South seriously ask her- 
self what will be her condition if the cotton trade 
of India should prevail against her own, and the 
manufactures of the United States be destroyed? 
Into what situation would she be then thrown, if 
her policy of free trade wereto prevail?) To whom 
would she look for those returns for her labor, 
which constitute her wealth and independence? 
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With her home market destroyed—all the Ameri- 
an capital now invested in manufactures with- 
gnand thrown into other channels of enter- 
prise and profit—from whence would she receive 
ance for her industry, and reward for her 
r? Inthe midst of the wreck of her happiness, 
might cry out for that protection which origi- 
with herself; but, the arm of the manufacturer 
might then be so palsied, that even the Government 
gould not give it strength. She might ask for re- 
gress, but her prosperity would be withering away 
jo the midst of her supplications. Let her beware, 
for every blow that she strikes at the manufactur- 
ing enterprise and industry of this country may 
prove to be aimed at herself. The weapon that 
shall be poised for their destruction, may be grasp- 
ej in parricidal hands, to pierce her to the vitals. 
But I am met, sir, with the declaration, that the 
home article which you protect is raised in price 
io the extent of the duty, and that this is a tax, to 
that extent, on the ae or consuming classes. 
This argument is more fully stated in an article 
published in the Westminster Review of April, 
j$41, than I have seen it elsewhere--unless, perhaps, 
wy Mr. Smith of South Carolina, in 1793, when it 
was so Successfully exposed by Mr. Madison. The 
writer says: ““‘When a foreign article has to meet 
ahome-produced article in the domestic market, a 
tax upon that foreign article raises the selling price 
of the home stn to the extent of the tax; 
and not only does no portion of this increased cost 
gotothe public revenues, but it takes away from 
the consumer the means of contributing to those 
revenues, to the whole extent of the amount absorb- 
ed by the extra price.” This is a plain proposition, 
plainly stated. If it be true at all, it is true to the 
whole extent; and if false in part, it is so in the 
whole. If it be a well-attested principle of politi- 
cal economy in England, it can be no less so in this 
country. But see how gentlemen here state their 
case. My friend from Georgia, [Mr. Hazersuam, } 
in his minority report, (and I will do him the credit 
to say that he has made his case as strong as it is 
susceptidle of,) says: ““The very object of protection 
is to secure to the domestic article a higher price in 
the home market, by adding to the cost of the for- 
eign article in the same market. Now, while we 
insist that such is both the object and effect of pro- 
lection, we, at the same time, admit that the price 
thus added to the price of the domestic article is 
not, in all cases, equal to the amount of duty or 
tax imposed on the importation of the foreign.” 
Here is a most important variance amongst the op- 
ponents of the protective policy. They cannot both 
be true. The English advocate of free trade tells 
you that your duty raises the price of the domestic 
article to the whole extent; while the American anti- 
rotectionist declares that it does mot, to that extent! 
ut I would inquire of those who have endorsed 
this minority report, what proportion the tax does 
bear tothe duty? Is it one-half, three-fourths, or 
one-fifth? There must bea fixed rule. Now the 
truth is, that, as a principle of political economy, 
neither proposition is true. It might happen in the 
course of events, that a single article would be 
found increased in price to the whole extent of the 
duty; but L insist that it does not necessarily follow 
from the duty itself. If the demand for an article 
were very great, and the supply not proportionate 
to it, it would be carried up in price by the laws of 
trade; but if the supply were sufficient to meet the 
demand, the price cond be wholly independent of 
all duty, and regulated by a fair profit upon the in- 
vestments necessary to its production, manufacture, 
&e. The most certain effect which protection has 
upon the price, is to create that fair competition 
which regulates and diminishes it. This is in- 
creased by protection, and consequently keeps down 
the price to a fair profit upon the capital and labor 
employed. 
he whole thing is regulated by the well-settled 
principles of supply and demand. But if we admit 
the argument of gentlemen to be true, what do they 
gain by it? Shall the protective policy be aban- 
doned, because a small amount of profit, propor- 
tionate to your duty, goes into the pocket of the do- 
mestic. manufacturer? Would you not prefer that 
he should have it, and by its means add to the 
wealth and independence of the country, than that 
ue poenign manufacturer should enjoy all the profit, 
and lessen this wealth and independence at every 
return of his cargo of importations? Is not the 
manufacturer as much entitled to compensation for 
his risk of material and capital, as is the merchant 
for his hazard upon the seas? Does he not add 








equally to the character and renown of his country? 
The whole result of the argument of gentlemen is 
this: that while the consumer of a foreign article 
pays a duty that goes into the national treasury; his 
neighbor, who purchases the same article for the 
same price, but of domestic manufacture, would be 
contributing, to the amount of this tax, to the vari- 
ous modes of facilitating and cheapening its manu- 
facture, and diminishing its price. Now, so far as 
each of these consumers is concerned, which is the 
sufferer? They both pay the same price, but the 
profit which is made by the seller is appropriated 
to a different purpose. In what manner are they 
affected by that?) But suppose the domeséic article 
is sold for: more than the foreign, (and this is the 
great argument of the anti-protectionist,) how does 
it operate upon these same consumers? ‘Take, if 
you please, the Western farmer, who has nothing 
to pay for these things but his pork, beef, corn, wheat, 
oats, &c.--and how does he purchase the foreign 
article! The English manufacturer will not take 
his beef, pork, corn, wheat, or oats, because the 
tariff of Great Britain prohibits their importation 
into that country. He must, therefore, find an 
American market for them, procure the specie, and 
with that purchase the foreign article. This specie 
is immediately shipped from the country; and, by a 
diminution of the specie basis, tends to depreciate 
our circulating medium, and diminish the value of 
labor and agricultural products. Hence, by every 
operation he becomes less able to purchase, until, 
at last, when he has no longer a home market to 
fall back upon, he is at the mercy of a foreign mo- 
nopoly. But suppose he purchase the domestic ar- 
ticle: what is his condition? His beef, pork, corn, 
wheat, or oats, may be sold at home for a better 
rice, and with that the domestic article may be 
ought; or he may exchange any of the commodi- 
ties of his farm for it. In either event, there is no 
diminution of capital in the country—there is no 
transportation of specie abroad. And by this latter 
operation the consumer is greatly benefited; for 
he has a home market for his produce, which is 
the great object of his wishes. And what is true 
in regard to the Western farmer, is also true in re- 
gard to those of the Northern and Middle States, 
and the growers of grain and tobacco everywhere 
in this country. The former, being excluded from 
British ports, will purchase nothing; and the latter 
is subject to every restriction which foreign legis- 
lation can impose upon it. Why, sir, the small ad- 
vantages heretofore extended to the States of the 
Northwest and those bordering on the Canada line, 
in the transportation of their grain, are now with- 
held by Great Britain. In 1531, the duty of five 
shillings per barre] upon wheat-flour imported into 
Canada from the United States, was removed, and it 
was admitted free. From thence it could be shipped 
to England without duty. But the English Govern- 
ment was not without a sinister motive even in this 
apparent liberality; for the immediate object of remo- 
ving the restriction was to secure to British shipping 
the transportation of all the flour that passed through 
the St. Lawrence. But, by whatever object she may 
have been moved, the act has bestowed some ben- 
efits upon us—especially upon the States of New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, whose aggre- 
gate exports through that channel I have seen esti- 
mated at $12,000,000 annually. But these advan- 
tages no longer exist, a recent act of Parliament 
having restored the duty, These States must, there- 
fore, look elsewhere for a market. Where shall 
they find it? Their eyes are naturally turned to the 
manufacturing communiiies. England was admon- 
ished of this, even while she was proposing to re- 
store this colonial duty; and a distinguished orator 
in her Parliament warned her of the result, by de- 
claring that they “were raising new enemies in 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, and two or three other 
States, by, for the first time, imposing a duty upon 
their great staple article of produce when imported 
into Canada.” “And the tobacco-plauter is in no 
better condition than the producer of grain; for the 
trade in his product is almost destroyed by the op- 
eration of high duties. The annual average of our 
tobacco exportation for the three years from the Ist 
October, 1835, to the 30th September, 1838, was 
103,422 hogsheads, costing here, at the original 
value, $7,748,772. Of these, 97,651 hogsheads, 
costing here $7,267,794, were exported to Europe; 
and upon these a revenue was raised of about 
$35,000,000 !--more than is required for the annual 
support of our Government! To Great Britain 
alone we exported 18,000 hogsheads, from which 
she received a revenue of $17,275,000! I have 
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somewhere seen the following hypothetical case, 
which brings this matter home to every man whe 
will reflect on it. Suppose our exports of tobacco 
to Europe be equal to 100,000 hogsheads annually, 
and the revenue derived from it be $35,000,000— 
and this falls short of the reality— 


An American who raises— 


5 hogsheads, contributes to Europe $1,750 
10 " 7 3,500 
25 a “ 8,750 
50 ” " 17,600 
wit} “ ae 26,250 

100 “ 35,000 


Is not this a most enormous tribute to be paid to 
English liberality?) And yet the advocates of free 
trade would drive us to it. 


But, Mr. Chairman, let us test this doctrine of 
purchasing everything at the place where it is sold 
for the fewest dollars, by a practical example. If 
a yard of broadcloth could be purchased in Leeds, 
in England, for $6,and the same article was sell- 
ing for $7 in Lowell, in Massachusetts, the ad- 
vocates of free trade would have you buy the for- 
mer, from the single consideration that it was $1 
in the yard cheaper. But, as I have said, he does 
not ak to the mode of payment; for you could buy 
it with nothing but cash. If you do not lose sight 
of this, your course is plain, Take the state of 
prices in 1820 as the standard of the estimate, and 
your account will stand thus: 


A. B. to the town of Leeds, Dr. 
For 100 yardsof cloth, at $6 : ‘ 


T, 
By the proceeds, in specie, of 1,200 bushels 
of wheat, at 50 cents - ° ‘ 


Thus you were compelled in 1820, and before the 
country had been benefited by the subsequent tariffs 
of 1824 and 1828, to effect a sale of 1,200 bushels of 
wheat, at 50 cents, to make this purchase. But if 
you had purchased of the manufacturer in Lowell, 
since the tariff of 1824, your account would have 
stood thus: 


A. B. to the town of Lowell, Dr, 
For 100 yards of cloth, at $7 - - 


’ 


$700 
r. 
By 1,200 bushels of wheat, at $1 per bushel - 1,200 


Balance in favor of A. B. - 


Thus, with this same 1,200 bushels of wheat, 
you have purchased the 100 yards of cloth, at $7 
per yard, and have the sum of $500 leftto improve 
your farm or be applied to other purposes. And 
this is brought about by the simplest process im- 
aginable. If the manufacturer in Lowell is prop- 
erly fostered by the Government, he so augments the 
home demand for our produce as to increase the 
price. But if he is neglected, this demand is with- 
drawn, and the price falls. Forthe truth of this cal- 
culation, (which will be found fully tested in that 
most valuable periodical, Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga- 
zine,) we have but to compare the prices of the 
several years which succeeded the tariff of 1828, 
with those which followed that of 1816. 

But while this thing thus operates with peculiar 
hardship upon the grain-growing States, I acknowl- 
edge that it offers an apparent advantage to the 
South, or cotton-growing regions; and this arises 
from the fact alone, that her staple product is ad- 
mitted into the ports of England upon more favor- 
able§ terms than the products of any other section 
of the Union. To state the case more plainly: 
She can purchase the manufactures of England, and 
pay for them in her cotton; while every other por- 
tion of the Union must do it in gold or silver! Thus, 
admitting ber own doctrines to be true, her inter- 
ests are altogether dependent upon foreign legisla- 
tion, and may be destroyed at a moment. But [ 
have already shown that, instead of selling her 
cotton to England, she may either sell it to the 
Northern manufacturer, or manufacture it herself, 
upon more favorable terms. Having no guaranty 
for the continuance of her present market, it is her 
duty to unite with the balance of the Union, and 
secure such a one as will be safe, permanent, and 
profitable at home. 

And this union of sentiment and action, Mr. 
Chairman, isthe more essential upon this impor- 
tant subject, because of the immense interests in- 
volved in it. Every portion of the coun'ry has 
contributed its share towards the present embar- 
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rassments, and it will require the most patriotic 
surrender of local and sectional prejudices to re- 
store the country to its former prosperity, All of 
us must unite in returning to simple and practical 
economy. We have indulged too much in the 
luxuries of life, and must hereafter be content with 
the substantials. Of the importations of 1840, con- 
sumed in this country, there were $41,094,000, com- 
posed chiefly of luxuries, which might have been 
supplied at home; while there were only $42,842,000 
of the necessaries of life! This continual con- 
sumption of foreign luxuries, for a few years past, 
has thrown the balance of trade against us, and 
drained us of our specie to such an extent as al- 
most to impoverish the wholecountry. Every man 
now feels—though he did not when the experiment 
was in its “successful tide’—the necessity of rigid 
and practical economy. Aslight excess of imports 
over exports is not altogether inconsistent with a 
healthy trade, but we have been subject to a most 
enormous one. During the four years of Mr, 
John Quincy Adams’s administration, they amount- 
ed to $6,688,221; while, during the eight years of 
General Jackson’s, they reached the enormous ex- 
cess of $198,898,348! From this state of things 
we have not yet recovered, although they fell, du- 
ring the four years of Mr. Van Buren, to $43,105,- 
onde By proper economy and correct legislation, 
we may firmly recover our former condition of 
prosperity. But it will require time. It cannot be 
done ina few months. It is, however, within the 
power of this Congress, if its acts meet no obstruc- 
tion elsewhere, to begin the consummation of a 
work so “devoutly to be wished.” 

But we have more to do than to remedy this ex- 
cess of imports overexports. We must defend our- 
seives against the exactions of foreign Govern- 
ments, upon the fair principles of retaliation. We 
must treat them as they treat us. Take the two 
years of 1839 and 1840, and compare the imports 
into thiscountry from France and England with the 
state of our trade to those countries, and it will be 
easily seen where the burden is most oppressive. 
Our imports from France in 1839 were $32,531,321, 
of which only $10,406,916 were subject to duty; the 
remainder, exceeding $22,000,000, being admitted 
duty free! In 1840 they were 317,572,876, of which 
only $5,978,500 paid duty; the remainder, exceed- 
ing 11,000,000, being admitted duty free! From 
England, in 1839, they were $65,964,578; of which 
amount only $44,737,363 were subject to duty, the 
remainder being admitted duty free! In 1840 they 
were $33,737,699; of which amount only $23,058, - 

97 were subjectto duty, the remainder being ad- 
mitted duty free! In exchange for this, what have 
we received from these Governments, but restric- 
tions and prohibitions, which have totally excluded 
our pork, wheat, flour, corn, &c.? 


This is a kind of free trade that would soon im- 
poverish the country and destroy the revenue. The 
result of it, combined with the diminution in the 
scale of our duties, has been, that our markets have 
been flooded with goods from abroad, during the 
last winter and spring, until sales have almost 
ceased, and importers are now daily re-shipping 
them, with the advantages of drawback, for a sec- 
ond importation when the duties arrive at the 
minimum of the compromise act. These com- 
bined influences have brought the products of our 
manufactures into so close competition with the vast 
accumulation of imported articles, as materially to 
reducethe price of labor, and consequently to de- 
range the business of the country. They must be 
removed before a healthy action in our trade can 
be restored; and the longer we postpone the remedy, 
the more deeply seated will become the disease. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I repeat that we cannot 
wisely and practically settle this question, without 
looking to the action and position of other nations, 
We trade with no nation who does not exact im- 

rt duties of us; and while England has been try- 
ing to induce us to act as if she intended to aban- 
don her system of protection, her recent act of Par- 
liament has extended it in several instances. Shall 
we be deluded by her pretences? Dr. Bowring, 
( whose testimony is found in the report upon duties, 
made to the House of Commons in England, a 
copy of which was furnished us atthe extra ses- 
sion,) says, in regard to her policy, that “every com- 
mercial relation entered into between England and 
every other part of the world is likely to be more 
profitable to England than any other country;”— 
and that she always “gets the greatest portion of 
the benefits!” Here is the key to the action of 
England upon this question of free trade, given by 
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a man of sagacity and experience, who was 4dej:u:ed 
by the English Governfnent to report upon ihe gen- 
eral state ofthe English commercial relations. It 
has unravelied this tangled web of English policy, 
and exhibited the true reason of the generai advo- 
cacy, in that country, of the doctrines of free trade. 
Her only object is to secure to herself the “greatest 
proportion of the benefit!” She has continued to 
exclude the products of other countries, from time 
to time, or to burden them, as her interests dictated, 
until she has forced us to the erection of manufac- 
tories; when, all at once, she seems startled, as if 
from the trance of years, with a new mode of com- 
mercial arrangement, which will be “mere profita- 
ble to her” than “to every other part ofthe world !” 
And this she calls free trade,—and finds advocates 
for itin this country. 

While I see but little about this Parliamentary 
report of practical use inthis country, it containsa 
lesson which may prove profitable. Dr. Bowring 
says: “I believe we have created an unnecessary 
rivalry by our vicious legislation; that many of 
those countries never would have dreamed of being 
manufacturers if we would have taken their agri- 
cultural products.” This is very certainly true in 
regard to this country. Although we possess as 
many facilities for manufacture as any other peo- 
ple, there is no country in the world better adapted 
to agricultural pursuits. With almost every variety 
of climate, with an extent of country almost 
unlimited, and with soil of unsurpassed fer- 
tility, we could have furnished a very large portion 
of the world with the materials of manufac- 
ture. But these materials, finding no market, 
were thrown upon our hands, unproductive and un- 
profitable. Our ingenuity and resources were tax- 
ed to convert them into useful fabrics, in which 
we have exceeded our own anticipations. This 
very success has excited English jealousy—-as did 
the success of Holland, years ago—and she pro- 
poses to make it all result to her profit. That her 
object isto destroy our manufactures, no one can 
doubt who has noticed the signs of the times for 
months past. This hasbeen her unsleeping policy 
for years. Even Lord Brougham—that liberal 
statesman and enlightened reformer—once declared 
in Parliament, that “it is well worth while to incur 
a loss upon the first exportation, in order, by the 
glut, to stifle inthe cradle those rising manufactures 
in the United States, which the war has forced into 
existence contrary to the natural course of things.” 
Now, if we lessen our restrictions, England is pre- 
pared to “incur a loss upon the first exportation,” 
that she may enable herself, “by the glut” in our 
market, to “stifle” and ruin all our manufactories; 
or, if we did not encounter this difficulty from 
abroad, we should be met by one equally formida- 
ble at home. Dr. Bowring says, that when a 
country is “once embarked in manufactures and 
machinery, it cannot easily turn back to the place 
it occupied before. There has been a great abstrac- 
tion of capital from agriculture, to apply it to man- 
ufactures; but it is not so easy to restore it to the 
former condition;” and every man can appreciate 
the truth of the remark. Would not ruin and de- 
vastation inevitably ensue, if the $300,000,000 now 
invested in manufacturing enterprise in this coun- 
iry were withdrawn? To what purposes could it 
be applied? To what uses would the various and 
expensive machinery, which the ingenuity of our 
countrymen has adapted to manufacturing pur- 
poses, be applied? I can see nothing in the pro- 
spective, from such a policy, but an immense train 
of individual ruin and bankruptey, and a con- 
sequent embarrassment in all the departments of the 
Government. Such a calamity I would avert by 
all the means within my power, 


But, Mr. Chairman, I will not suffer myself to 
anticipate such results from the action of this Gov- 
ernment. Gentlemen may indulge in professions 
of deep reverence for the principles of free trade, 
but practically it can be considered in no other 
light than as involving the annihilation of all in- 
dividual enterprise in the country. It strikes a 
deathblow at that extended commerce which has 
hitherto banished our national embarrassment,—— 
transported to our doors all the essentials of ease 
and comfort,—invigorated our domestic trade, and 
dispelled the thick gloom with which we have 
been encompassed. Sir, this is not a loca] question: 
it isnota New England question. If it were, ber 
Representatives upon this floor might appeal to this 
House by a thonsand considerations connected 
with the prosecution and success of our revolution- 
ary struggle. They might claim, as the descend- 
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In the House of Representatives, June 17, 21, and of 
July 5, 1842.—In reply to Mr. Hatt, of Ver- = 
mont, on the subject of certain revolutionary § w 
claims. th 


On the 10th June, 1842, Mr, Sranty, from the 
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mittee on Public Expenditures, reported the 
Jigwing resolution: 
apesolved, That the Committee on Revolutionary Claims 
jgsttucte! to inquire into the amount and character of the 
seaditures which have been made by this Government in sat- 
n of bounty land claims allowed by the State of Vir- 
ig: what amount of like claims are still outstanding; and 
per any further legislation ts necessary to secure the treas- 

inst the payment of improper or unfounded claims of 

tdescription.”? 
Mr. Gocatn moved to amend the resolution, by 
wiking out the Committee on Revolutionary 
aims, and inserting a select committee, or the 
ommittee on Public Lands, 

The resolution having been so modified as to sub- 
gate a select committee for the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims— 

Mr. Goove of Virginia moved to amend, by add- 
ing to the resolution, “or to satisfy the outstanding 
aims which are just and well founded; and that 
je said committee have leave to report by bill or 
otherwise.” 

Mr. Hatt of Vermont, chairman of the Com- 

mittee on Revolutionary Claims, addressed the 

House, during the morning hour, June 16th. 

Mr. GILMER obtained the floor on the 17th, 
ad spoke, in substance, as follows, during the 
norning hour, on the 17th and Qlst: 

Ido not intend, Mr. Speaker, to object to the in- 
quiry proposed by the resolution or the amendment. 
Ibelieve I speak the sentiment of all the Repre- 
entatives of Virginia—indeed, of every Virginian 
here—in desiring now the fullest and most rigid 
srutiny into this whole subject. After what has 
been Said in this debate, and particularly by the 
gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Hatt,] it is due, 
in justice to the living, as well as the dead—but 
above all is it due toa State which has hitherto 
commanded some share of the public esteem—that 
allsuspicion of fraud, of unfairness, or illiberality, 
should be removed from the memory of a race of 
men who, more than ali others, have given char- 
acter to their country; and from a Commonwealth 
whose sons have never yet been slow to love, to re- 
vere, and to defend her. The charges and insinu- 
ations which have been made will recoil as calum- 
nies on those who make them. It may be shown 
that Virginia has been too generous, too confiding, 
too discriminate in an ijl-requited munificence; 
but it will never appear that she has been un- 
just. While it is desired that this inquiry should 
be made in its broadest and most comprehensive 
sense, it is only asked that the investigation may be 
conducted before an impartial committee—before 
those who have not prejudged the subject, and trans- 
ferred their persona! or local resentments to a State 
which has been so unfortuaate as to excite their en- 
vy, by attributes which they do not—perhaps can- 
not—appreciate. 

It is a great mistake, sir, to imagine that this isa 
Virginia question. The Representatives from 
Kentucky, from Ohio, from Indiana, from Illinois, 
from Missouri, from all the West—ay, and from 

the North and the South too—-they can tell you that 
it is not a Virginia question. Not one of twenty 
of the remaining land bounty claims belongs to 
residents of Virginia. These claimants are chiefly 
citizens of other States. They are dispersed over 
the Union, but chiefly in the West. Virginians 
in the service of other States were entitled to the 
same bounties as those in our own line. Since I 
have had the honor of being one of the Represent- 
atives of Virginia here, I have been consulted in 
relation to the mode of prosecuting these claims, by 
Representatives from Pennsylvania, New York, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, and many other States, 
whose constituents were interested. 


The officers and soldiers of the Virginia line of 
the Revolution were the pioneers of the great 
West. When, by the termination of the war of 
independence, they were relieved from the toils, 
and perils, and hardships of the camp, these brave 
men found themselves without homes, without oc- 
cupation, without the means of subsistence. Their 
country had, as yet, nothing but its independence. 
It had neither money nor credit to redeein the de- 
preciated paper in which the army was paid. The 
soldier was driven by necessity into the Western 
forests and prairies, to encounter new dangers, and 
to find a new home, amidst the war-whoop and 
the scalping-knife. ‘The difficulties and dangers 
of finding and settling their lands, where the rifle 
was as essential asthe compass, on a Survey, were 
enough to discourage any race of men but those 
whose spirits had been tempered in the trials of 
the Revolution. It cannot be a matter of surprise 
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that the iand bounty warrants were frequently lo- 
cated without that precise arrangement of metes 
and bounds which the settlet now finds when he 
takes possession of Government lands. Land 
which was then worth little or nothing, has since 
become very valuable. Many controversies have 
sprung up, involving the validity of these early set- 


tlements—controversies between States and _ be- 
(ween individuals claiming under them. Many an 


old soldier has been expelled from his home by the 
chicanery of the law. Many a veteran, at three 
score and ten, has found himself destitute, friend- 
less, and decrepid: stripped of the bounty he had 
earned in battle, he has “shouldered his crutch,” 
not to show how fields were won,” but to wander 
an exile, surrounded by the monuments of his fame, 
‘While he despaired of his country’s gratitude, and 
despised its justice. 

The tide of emigration which commenced from 
Virginia to the West, immediately afier the Revolu- 
tion, has continued until it may now be questioned 
whether there are not at this moment as many Vir- 
ginians Without as within the limits of their na- 
tive State. The descendants of the officers and sol- 
diers of the Revolution haye been compelled to 
seek, in the far West, the pittance of patrimony left 
by their fathers in these bounty lands; and they 
have too often found a law-suit or 9 barren waste, 
Thus many locations of bounty lands, made at an 
early period, have been wholly lost to the officers 
and soldiers, and their descendants. In many cases 
where warrants were obtained soon after the close 
of the war, the location was neglected by the officers 
and soldiers, and they have been of little or no 
value to their heirs. The difficulties of settling 
the Western lands for a long time afierthe Revolu- 
tion, prevented many officers and more soldiers 
from asserting their claims to bounty lands and ob- 
taining warrants. The poor private, whose boun- 
ty was comparatively inconsiderable, and whose 
means neither enabled him to goin person, nor to 
employ lawyers and agents to go for himand at- 
tend tothe issuing his warrant in Virginia and the 
location of his warrant in the West, either ne- 
glected his interest altogether, or sold his claim for 
a trifle to some speculator, Thus, from the inatten- 
tion or ignorance of those entitled to bounty lands— 
from the cupidity and artifice of those who, at an 
early period, began to prey on the necessities or 
credulity of the soldier—from the inaccessible na- 
ture of the back countries at that day, and from le- 
gislative and judicial wrong--these land claims be- 
came, and have continued to be, subjects of doubt, 
speculation, and litigation. But few of those claim- 
ing these bounty lands have resided in Virginia for 
many years. Virginia has had no interest in rela- 
tion to the claims, except to fulfil the trust and dis- 
charge the obligations which she assumed on her- 
self during the Revolution. She is, at this day, a 
mere trustee for others, and can neither gain nor 
lose by your decision. 

Let us look for a moment at the circumstances 
under which this trust originated, and has con- 
tinued to the present time. The want of other 
means for carrying on the war of the Revolution com- 
pelled Virginia, as well as the other States, to rely 
on promises of future reward to her troops, contin- 
gent on the result of the issue. These promises 
were liberal in proportion to the necessities of the 
State. They consisted of half-pay for life and land 
bounties to her officers, and of land bounties to her 

rivates. Many of these promises were made by 
Virginia at the earnest solicitaiion of Congress, 
-which was then destitute of revenue and land. 
Faith in the fulfilment of these promises sustained 
our troops when they had reither pay nor rations, 
and scarcely clothes to protect them against the 
heat of the summer, or the cold of winter. Afier 
the close of the war, when the troops had performed 
the contract on their part, and when they demanded 
the performance on the part of the Government, 
Congress, which had also made very liberal prom- 
ises of land bounties to the continental troops, found 
itself without a dollar of revenue or an acre of 
land. It was dependenton the States for contribu- 
tions of money and land to sustain its credit and 
redeem its obligations at home and abroad. In 
September and October, 1780, Congress, by resolu- 
tions, urged those States which held large bodies of 
Western land tocede portions of the same to the 
United States, and declared that, when ceded, they 
should “be disposed of forthe common benefit of 
the United States.” Virginia was the first State to 
comply with this request; and, on the 2d of Jan., 

1781, before the close of the war, ceded her North- 
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western territory to the United States. Some mis- 
undersianding ensued as to the terms and reserva- 
tions of this session, which were finally adjusted 
under an actof the Virginia Legislature of October, 
1783. 

At this time the jurisdiction of Virginia extend- 

ed over what is now the State of Kentucky, and 
.over the whole Northwest Territory. She had re- 
served what, withthe imperfect knowledge then 
possessed of the country, was supposed to be a suf- 
ficient quantity of land to satisfy her promises of 
land bounty to hertroops both on State and conti- 
nental establishment. In the deed of cession from 
Virginia to the United States, there is the tollow- 
ing reservation: “That, in case the quantity of good 
land onthe southeast side of the Ohio, upon the 
waters of Cumberland river, and between the 
Green river and Tennessee river, which has been 
reserved by law for the Virginia troops upon con- 
tinental establishment, should, from the North Ca- 
rolina line bearing in further upon the Cumberland 
lands than was expected, prove insufficient for 
these lega] bounties, the deficiency shall be made 
up to the said troops in good lands, to be laid off be- 
tween the river Scioto and litte Miami, on the 
northwest side of the river Ohio, in such propor- 
tions as have been engaged to them by the laws ot 
Virginia.” From the imperfect knowledge of the 
extent and character of the reservation previously 
made by Virginia to satisfy her troops, the partition 
of the territory reserved among the State and conti- 
nental lines resulted in a deficiency of “good land 
on the southeast side of the Ohio.” [t was found, 
also, that a portion of the land thus reserved by Vir- 
ginia was assigned to the Chickasaw Indians, by 
the United States, under the treaty of Hopewell in 
1786. Conflicts also arose among settlers on these 
lands claiming under Virginia military and Vir- 
ginia treasury warrants. Afier the jurisdiction of 
the State of Kentucky was established over the ter- 
ritory, these conflicts became more serious and com- 
plicated, until, under the celebrated occupying 
claimant laws of that State, they involved the States 
of Virgiaia and Kentucky in a controversy which 
has never yet been settled. 

The obligations of Virginia to her troops, to the 
continertal troops, or those under the control of 
Congress, as well as to the troops of her own im- 
mediate State line, were assamed during the trying 

l 





times of the Revolution, when that State possesse 
and occupied, by an armed force sufficient to re 
the enemy from its borders, the Northwest Terri- 
tory. This immense region eat now con- 
stituting the States of Ohio, Indiana, Ltinois, and 
Michigan, with the Territory of Wisconsin, was 
promptly ceded by Virginia to the United States; 
and it is needless, at this day, to remind you how 
much this act of unparalleled magnanimity has con- 
tributed to the success of the great schemes of inde- 
pendence, harmony, and liberty, of which the Revo- 
jutiofi was only the first step. The establishment 
of Kentucky asa State, and the cession of the North- 
west Territory, left Virginia with no other means 
of discharging her obligations for land bounty to 
her troops than the reservations to which I have 
alluded. It is said that the reservation in the North- 
west ‘Territory was only for her continental troops. 
This was a class of troops for which Congress were 
emphatically bound to provide; they were Congress 
trpops, and no one will maintain that Virginia 
ought to be charged with more than her federal 
share of this, more than any other general expense 
of the war; yet Virginia undertook to provide for 
them, first, by the reservation op the southeast side 
of the Ohio, and then toguard against any deficiency 
in this provision by the reservation in the deed of 
cession. If Virginia had appropriated the whole 
of the Kentucky reservation to the troops of her 
State line, the whole of her continental line would 
have been thrown on the northwest side of the 
Ohio. She permitted the troops of both lines, how- 
ever, to participate in the Kentucky reservation. 
Thus, if the terms of the reservation in the cession 
du not create a strict and technically legal claim in 
behalf of the troops of the State line, they, with the 
circumstances of the case, establish, beyond ques- 
tion, an equitable claim no less just or binding than 
thestrongest form of words could make out. 

So much for the obligation of the United States 
to provide land to discharge the land bounties 
promised ty Virginia to her troops in the Revolu- 
tion. This obligation has been repeatedly acknow!l- 
edged by Congress. Indeed, soofien has it been ac- 
knowledged, that the complaint now is not so much 
of the want of obligation on the part of the United 
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States, (though this too is urged,) as of the quantity 
of the land which has been appropriated from time 
totime. It isthe case of the prodigal heir reviling 
his father’s memory, and eavilling about the cost of 
his title-papers toa large patrimony. It is said that 
frauds have been committed in the prosecution of 
revolutionary claims, and it is attempted tocreatea 
suspicion that the State of Virginia has been either 
a principal or an accessory in these frauds. I wif 
not say that frauds have not been perpetrated. I 
shall presently show that, in all probability, they 
have. But my object is not to defend those who 
have been guilty. The gentleman from Vermont 
would not be more ready than I to visit just condem- 
nation on the authors, aiders, and abettors of these 
frauds. Ishall endeavor to vindicate the State of 
Virginia, and the memory of her revolutionary 
officers and soldiers, fromthecharge. I have shown 
that,asa State, Virginia has po interest in this 
question, beyond that which honor and justice im- 
pose, in seeing that this Government fulfils obliga- 
tions which it has assumed not without ample 
consideration, and from which it has promised to 
exonerate her, I have shown thatthe interest of 
her citizens in this question iscomparatively smal!— 
too small to bring a Commonwealth, whose history 
is marked by no trace of a selfish or sordid feeling, 
under that “temptation” which the charitable gen- 
tleman from Vermont seemed to think had proved 
too strong for her virtue. The “falsehood and 
fraud” which, in so many terms that gentleman 
ascribed to the public authorities of Virginia, would 
then, if it existed anywhere but in a depraved im- 
agination, be even more gratuitous and wanton 
than the charge itself. 

Atthe time when the cession of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory was made by Virginia, and accepted by this 
Government, and ever since, the evidence on which 
land bounties were claimed, was submitted to the 
Executive of Virginia, who decided on it, and on 
whose decision, if favorable, warrants issued. 
Without an appropriation of land by Congress, 
these warrants have been ofno value, as Virginia 
had no land to satisfy them. I will not undertake 
to say that in every instance the decisions of the 
Executive of that State have been correct. It is 

robable that many of them have been erroneous. 

his may be owing tothe very artifices so much 
complained of by the gentleman from Vermont, by 
which the agents engaged in prosecuting these 
claims sometimes attempt to establish unfounded 
claims. There are now very few living witnesses 
of the facts necessary to be proved to make outa 
claim for revolutionary services, and the memories 
of the few survivors are impaired by age and 
infirmity. Some of them are illiterate, and it 
is easy to impose on them by means of written 
affidavits—the form which this evidence gener- 
ally assumes. The frequent transfer of troops 
during the Revolution from station to station, 
from cortinental to State, and State to continen- 
tal service, and the very imperfect military and 
civil orgzuization which existed in those times, 
naturally Jeft impressions on the mind, which, af- 
ter the lapse of half a century, would be apt to 
confound dates, events, persons, and localities. 
Some of those who decided on these land bounty 
claims may not have scrutinized them with the 
technical ‘severity of a Nisi Prius judge; indeed, 
they may have erred in deference to the generally 
meritorious character of the service and the sub- 
ject; and conceived that, instead of being bound 
to decide on an obligation according to strict legal 
rules, so as to protect claimants by rejecting no 
good claim, and to protect the United States by al- 
lowing none that was bad, they were at liberty to 
award a bounty where they were not satisfied ex de- 
bito justitie, They may, and doubtless have been 
imposed on—and where is the human tribunal that 
has not?—by false evidence. 

The gentleman from Vermont at the present ses- 
sion submitted a long and elaborate report from 
this same Committee on Revolutionary Claims on 
the subject of another class of Virginia revoln- 
tionary claims, in which he assails the integrity of 
our State Judiciary, as he has now done that of our 
Legisiature and Executive. The conduct of Vir- 
ginia ip relation to the half-pay claimsof her State 
line officers, furnishes a triumphant vindication of 
her motives, and shows on her part an inflexible 
determination to do justice to this Government. 
Let me call your attention for a moment to that con- 
duct. The promise of half-pay for life to such of- 
ficers as served to the end of the war was made by 
Varginia, as the promise of land bounty was for a 
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service of three years. Half-pay was promised, 
too, like land bounty, to the continental as well as 
the State line in her service. This Government, 
soon after the Revolution, assumed the responsibility 
of providing for the continental line by means of 
a commutation of five years’ full pay in lieu of half- 
pay for life. There wasa class of officers in the 
State line, called supernumeraries, who held their 
commissions; but, from the reductions of the army 
towards the close of the war, had no command, and 
performed no service upto its termination. Soon 
after the Revolution these officers asserted their 
claims to half-pay for life, and at a time when, by 
allowing claims on her part, Virginia could have 
shesinet credit for the amount in her settlement 
with the United States under the funding act of 
1790. These claims not being allowed by the Legis- 
lature, were prosecuted against thé State before 
her courts, under an authority by which the State 
of Virginia has, from an early period of her histo- 
ry, permitted herself to be impleaded as the hum- 
blest citizen, in her own courts. The decisions of 
the inferior courts were favorable to the claimants. 
If the State had been influenced by partiality for 
her citizens, or had been wanting in a scrupulous 
sense of abstract justice, she could have acqui- 
esced in these decisions, and entitled herself to 
charge the amount to this Government. The Com- 
monwealth carried the cases up to her supreme 
court, where the decisions were reversed. Thus 
the matter rested until the year 1829, when, in con- 
sequence of the discovery of some authentic docu- 
mentary evidence among the papers of a deceased 
officer, these claims were revived. They were 
presented by petition to the Legislature, and again 
rejected. The representatives of the original 
claimants (for the officers were then generally 
dead) resorted again to the courts; and here they 
were again allowed in the inferior courts. The 
Commonwealth again carried them to the supreme 
court, where the decisions below were on this occa- 
sion affirmed. By these modern decisions, revers- 
ing those of 1792, the State of Virginia was sub- 
jected tothe payment of a very large sum of mo- 
ney. Her claim, under these circumstances, with 
a full exposition of the history of the supernumera- 
ry cases, was submitted to Congress in 1831, and, 
after a deliberate and thorough investigation, Con- 
gress decided that the United States were justly 
bound to reimburse the money which Virginia 
had paid on account of these claims; and to pay 
whatever she was liable for, under the principles 
recognised in the late decisions of her supreme 
court. I had the honor of being the agent through 
whom this claim of the State was presented against 
the United States. My memorial in behalf of the 
State will be found among the documents of this 
House and the Senate. I was not authorized, nor 
would my State have desired me, to ask the indem- 
nity guarantied by the act of July, 1832, as a favor. 
It was demanded as a debt due, on the strictest prin- 
ciples of justice; and, as such, it was assumed and 
has been paid. 

The gentleman from Vermont, in his report, and 
in his remarks during this debate, has impugned 
the conduct not only of the Legislature, the Judi- 
ciary,and the Executive of Virginia, in reference to 
the half-pay and land bounty claims; but he has 
erected himself into a supreme judge of all errors, 
Federal and State, and at a word overthrows the 
decisions of your Secretaries, both of the Treasury 
and of War, who have been called to construe this 
act of Congress. Without desiring to disturb the 
complacency with which this gentleman has as- 
sumed the ermine, or daring to challenge a con- 
trast between the decisions of Judge Hall and 
those of a Monrve, a Cabell, a Barbour, a Nicho- 
las, a Randolph, a Tyler, a Pleasants, a Giles, a 
Floyd, a Tazewell, or a Campbell, on the bounty 
land question— 

{Here Mr. Stave called Mr. G. to order, for 
speaking of his colleague as Judge Hall.] 

Mr. G. resumed: I beg pardon, sir. I take it 
back. The gentleman I am very willing to ad- 
mit is no judge—none at all, sir. But, without 
presuming to contrast the decisions of some who 
are judges, whom nature has endowed with the 
faculty, if the law has not cenferred on them 
the title—such as McLane, Duane, Taney, Wood- 
bury, and Poinsett—upon the half-pay question, I 
must demur to the gentleman from Vermont as 
not the most impartial, however able (I would 
say judge, if it were in order to call Aim a judge) 
he may be. Yes, sir, I am quite ready to admit 
that, so far as any Virginia revolutionary claim is 


. his rolls here, and from them he has called “no 
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concerned with the gentleman from Verm 
coram non judice. e cannot, if he would, be ; 

in such acase. He has written and printed m: : 
than one book—not of history, bat of prejndice “ 
fiction, on the subject. I would say that the gentle 
man was a general, if I did not fear I should Offen 
his colleague as much by the ascription of milita 
as civil distinction; for he has brought what he eall 


ont, itj 


as a scribe, but as one having authority ”) the mus 
ter-roll of the Revelution; crossing, like an orderly 
every officer or soldier who does not answer hj 
on the spot by his book. The gentleman does ng 
vouchsafe to tell us by what miraculous inspiratio 
he has been able to know more of the irginig 
revolutionary line than all the others whose an 
thority and decisions he so unceremoniously gj, 
cards. His roll is the infallible test of truth and hj 
tory. Has he descended like a hyena into the 
graves of the Revolution, and dragged forth from 
their cotfins the skeletons of men who fonght for 
the liberty which he profanes by abusing them? and 
does he tell you that, because he finds not every bone 
in its place, each muscle, and ligament, and fibre 
just where the anatomy of his roll requires them 
to be, therefore Virginia has more applicants for 
bounty now, than she had soldiers then ? 
[Here Mr. G. was called to order by Mr. Stapp 
for speaking of his colleague as a hyena.]} 
Mr. G. resumed. Only hypothetically, sir. [4 
not wish to transcend the limits of decorous debate. 
and, if I have manifested any excitement, I trys; 
the House will pardon me, when it remembers the 
harsh epithets and hard words applied by the gen. 
tleman from Vermont to the State which gave me 
birth, and which I am attempting to defend againy 
charges of falsehood and fraud. Sir, the gentle. 
man from Vermont said he had no charity which 
could excuse the conduct of Virginia in relation to 
this subject. Let him reserve his charity, and car. 
ry it home withhim. Hewill have occasion for jt, 
Virginia sues for no charity from him, nor for any 
favors here. She asks but justice from him ard 
from you. Her revolutionary claims are legal de- 
mands. They rest on obligations of justice, or they 
have no foundation. 
What is the remedy proposed by the gentleman 
from Vermont for what he conceives the erroneous 
decisions under the Virginia half-pay act of July, 
1832, and on these claims for land bounty? He 
would either repeal the law, or enact, by way of 
modification, a legislative construction of the law 
under which certain rights have vested; and he 
would withhold justice from those who may be en- 
titled, because frauds have been practised by some 
of the parties to these claims, or because erroneous 
decisions have, in some instances, been made. This 
is a novel proposition in the history of legislation. 
Its morality is as striking as its novelty. Would 
he correct what he may deem the erroneous de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or of any other tribunal, y legislative construc- 
tions of acts of Congress? He would only have the 
construction of one department against that of an- 
other; and his construction must be again construed. 
Would he insert a libel against the Government on 
its statute book, by declaring that, becanse some 
cases of fraud had occurred in the prosecution of 
land bounties, therefore no claim, however just, 
should be provided for? Or would his “charity” 
prompt him to plead the act of limitations against 
all the claims of the revolutionary soldiers? 
There are revolutionary claims of various sorts, 
Mr. Speaker. Those against which the gentlema! 
has so bitterly inveighed, are demanded under 
fixed laws, conferring certain rights and obliga 
tions. They areto be allowed or rejected on es 
tablished rules of evidence, subject only to the er- 
rors and imperfections of all human investigations 
There is another class, known as pensions, or mer 
gratuities. These are bounties, not promise 
when the service was rendered, but given al 
terwards, under a sense of public gratitude merely 
Let the gentleman’s charities melt while I invok 
his attention to the contrast between the revolu 
tionarv claims of this description in the States ol 
Virginia and Vermont. I refer the gentleman to: 
document of this House, published several year: 
since, which shew that Vermont had then received 
for revolutionary and other pensions - $1 ,923,31: 
Upto the same period, Virginia had 


received - - 1,648,83. 
Excess of Vermonj over Virginia. - 274,476 
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The white populat:on of Virginia, un- 





der the census of 1830, was - 675,810 
ofVermont - : - - 279,794 
press of white populationof Virginia, _ 396,016 





The recent census exhibits six or seven hundred 
gore pensioners in the State of Vermont than inthe 
gate of Virginia; while the white population of the 
jgtter still exceeds that of the former in about the 
same proportion as in 1830. 

Thus Vermont has received considerably more 
than twice as much, in proportion to numbers, of the 
mere bounty of this Government for revolutionary 
services, aS Virginia. Vermont has received 

,722 more in pensions than the nine States of 
Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, 
Alabama, Missouri, Michigan, and Arkansas. 
These States have an aggregate white population 
of nearly three millions; and Vermont has, by the 
igst census, only 291,218, 

The seven States of Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, with a white population of more 
than 2,000,000, have received, in pen- 
sjons - - : - $1,921,820 00 
While Vermont. with a white popu- 

lation of 291,218, has received - 1,923,313 00 
The nine States of Maine, New 

Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 

Island, Connecticut, Vermont, 

New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 

sylvania have receive - - 21,174,352 79 
While the other seventeen States 

have received - - - 7,420,469 85 

As several pension acts have passed since this 
document was prepared, I have no doubt the dis- 
parity would be equally, if not more pape. if 
the account could be brought down to the present 
date. These facts, however, show that Vermont 
has fared pretty well in the division of the spoils. 
We shall presently see what part she bore in the 
war. Now, has the gentleman from Vermont, who 
says he is actuated on this occasion only by mo- 
tives of public duty—has he no “ charity” which 
prompts him to guard the treasury against frauds 
in these pension claims? Has he never heard ot 
frauds perpetrated with regard to them? Has he 
heard of none perpetrated in his own State, by 
men high in shania and station? I could refresh 
his memory by naming a judge—a Vermont judge 
—who, after perpetrating very extensive frauds on 
the national treasury, by means of forged and false 
pension papers, blew his own brains out when 
detected. ‘This was a recent occurrence. Where 
were his charities on this occasion? Has he ever 
attempted to guard the treasury by any legislation 
against frauds which came so near home to him 
as not to escape his observation? Can his keen- 
sighted vision perceive no fraud, unless it is a thou- 
sand miles off? Temple was one of those agents 

engaged in the prosecution of revolutionary claims, 
He was a Vermonter; and it is quite probable that 
more of these philanthropic agents of the gallant 
dead—these friends of the widow and the orphan— 
these revolutionary antiquaries, who, like the gen- 
tleman, spend their leisure among the tombs—may 
have come from the same quarter. Why is it, that 
the gentleman from Vermont will sit here and 
vote away millions of acres of the public lands for 
mere local objects—that he is willing to bestow 
their entire proceeds to the States, Vermont inclu- 
sive; and yet, when the claims of a State under a 
solemn compact—of the State, too, which gave you 
these very lands—-is urged in behalf of the soldiers 
who conquered them, the gentleman’s zeal for 
economy will not yield an acre for justice, though 
he would give all as a gratuity? He should be just 
before he is generous. I shall not undertake to 
defend those agents, whether they come from Ver- 
mont or elsewhere, who have imposed on the Gov- 
ernment or on the old soldiers. Let the gentleman 
arraign them, and he will find me ready, as I have 
always been, to guard not only the treasury, but 
individuals, against their artifices. But does the 
gentleman suppose that there are no honorable men 
among them? Does he conclude that all are like 
the specimens which his own State has furnished? 

The gentleman from Vermont remarked, with 
a sneer, that “the history of the Virginia State 

navy had never been written.” This is true, sir, 


But let me tell him that, when it shall be written, 
there will not be a page or a line of it, which an 
Virginian or | true-hearted American will blus 
to read. 


It will be a clean sheet, If the gentle- 
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man is curious in researches of revolutionary his- 
tory, Ican refer him to some passages of a history 
which has been written. It is the history of Ver- 
mont. We have seen how liberally this State has 
shared in the bounties of peace; let us now see 
whether she has not more pensioners than she had 
soldiers in the Revolution. Where and what was 
Vermont, whose “history Aas been written,” while 
the gallant State navy of Virginia, whose “ history 
has not been written,” was cruising in our bays and 
beyond our capes, under the American flag, and 
fighting American foes? The history which has 
been written informs us that Vermont was then 
without “a local habitation or a name”—a mere 
disputed territory, claimed by New Hampshire, by 
New York, and Massachusetts. The territory of 
Vermont bordered then, as it does now, on the 
British Canadian possessions; and we are inform- 
ed that, from 1780 to 1783, negotiations were pend- 
ing for the admission of the territory aad people 
under British jurisdiction, with the title of “New 
Connecticut, alias Vermont.” The gentleman from 
“New Connecticut, alias Vermont,” will not con- 
tend that many pensions were earned in this ser- 
vice; and if the fact were not recorded in histories 
which have been writien, I would not believe that 
in the land of Ethan Allen there were found any 
respectable number of persons, enough to attempt 
the perpetration of treason, under the plausible 
name of negotiations, during the darkest hour of 
the Revolution. I will not believe that those brave 
men who fought at Ticonderoga and Bennington 
were privy to such aplot. I exonerate them and 
every man and woman now living in Vermont 
with a drop of this blood in their veins; but, as 
the gentleman over the way, I am warranted in 
believing, was not at Ticonderoga or Bennington, 
he can probably inform us how many of these ne- 
gotiators have received pensions for revolutionary 
services, 

The gentleman from Vermont has paraded a 
list of cases of claims of land bounty under the 
laws of Virginia, amounting to some sixty or sev- 
enty, which, he says, are all bad. I have had no 
time to examine them, and he may be right. But 
I would remind him of a case of a revolutionary 
claim at this session, in which he has made a re- 
port outraging not only the facts, but the feelings 
of the parties; and when his attention was called 
to the gross injustice which he had done,he moved 
to recommit his own report, and subsequently cor- 
rected his own blunders on a reinspection of the 
same evidence. I allude to the petition in the 
ease of Marks and Lewis’s heirs. He should write 
“errors excepted” at the foot of his reports. 

The gentleman has said that the cession of the 
Northwest Territory by Virginia to the United States 
“was a bargain” —a hard one, he thinks, on the part 
of the United States. He has not stated any pe- 
culiar circumstanees of hardship, nor enumerated 
any specific losses which the Umited States have 
suffered from this cession. I am left, therefore, 
to conjecture them. I suppose one of them to be 
the immense sums of money which have been 
poured as revenue into the treasury from the sales 
of these lands. Another may be the sturdy and 
flourishing population which teems over the sur- 
face of four of the finest Statesof the Union. An- 
other may be the peace and harmony which re- 
sulted to the States; and last, but not least, I may 
enumerate this Union itself, which could not have 
been formed without that cession. What, on the 
other hand, has Virginia gained? She has gained 
no wealth, no power, not even gratitude from the 
gentleman. She has gained his contumc’’ ‘or 
swindling the United States, by ceding to them a 
territory for which he has discovered she had no 
title. He does not claim that the Northwest Terri- 
tory belonged to the State of “New Connecticut, 
alias Vermont,” it is true; but he seems anxious to 
destroy the title of Virginia under her charters 
from the Crown of England, lest she, too, as well 
as New Hampshire, and New York, and Massa- 
chusetts, should assert some elaim to Vermont. He 
relies, I presume, on the arbitrary exercise of royal 
prerogative by James I., in suspending, or ‘at- 
tempting to suspend, by proclamation, powers and 
rights vested under his charter; or on the tyranny 
of his son, Charles L, in assuming the whole juris- 
diction of the colony into his own hands, hese 
instances of despotic and lawless attempts to 
crush the infant colony might as well be relied on 
to prove that Virginia hac no title to any territory 
at all; and, by similar process, it might be proved 
that all the charters to the colonies were invalid. 





During the French and English wars which ter- 
minated in 1763, the colony of Virginia bore a 
conspicuous part, and her troops rendered more 
efficient service than those of the mother country 
in defending this territory, which was afterwards 
ceded to the United States. When called upon to 
aid in the defence of this territory at that time, 
some of the other colonies regarded the title of Vir- 
ginia asso far beyond question, that they declined 
to share with her fhe perils or the honor of its 
defence. Having maintained her rights asa col- 
ony of Great Britain, during that war against 
France, Virginia afterwards maintained her rights 
as an independent State; and, by conquest, wrested 
this very Northwest Territory from the power of 





England. The expedition of George Rogers 
Clarke was planned and executed by the State of 
Virginia. While it is one of the most splendid 


military achievements in history, it was the means, 
and the only means, of conquering this territory. 
Having conquered it in the Revolution, Virginia 
continued to maintain her authority over it until 
the treaty of peace, and until its final cession 
to the United States. The United States soli- 
cited the cession of the Virginia title. They 
accepted it, and held ander it; and the gen- 
tleman from Vermont will not be able to show halt 
so good a title in his, own State to its territory, as, 
under the double right of charter and conquest, 
Virginia had tothe Northwest Territory. Vermont 
has bought out the claim of New York to her terri- 
tory; but I believe she has never settled the point 
with New Hampshire or Massachusetts, both of 
whom claimed her. 

I ask again, sir, what has Virginia gained by this 
“bargain” of the cession, as the gentleman calls it? 
Your legislation furnishes no trace of any benefit 
which she has derived from what the gentleman 
will pardon me for still calling a munificent act of 
liberality without a parallel. This debate evinces 
the utmost reluctance to do her justice—simple jus- 
tice—in paying debts which you have assumed as 
a condition of the cession. In addition to all this, 
she is abused—her memory traduced—her princi- 
ples reviled—her sons denounced ; and yet, sir, 
every page of your history in war or in peace, every 
battle on the land or the sea, every eo of arms 
or of intellect, every wreath which has adorned 
your triumphal arches, your pictures, your statu- 
ary, your poetry, your music—these are monuments 
which, despite your sneers, your scoffs, or your en- 
vy, will speak of Virginia patriotism, wisdom, and 
courage. They will proclaim to posterity that she 
loved liberty more than power. 

On the 25th of June Mr. Hatt again obtained the 
floor; and,in the absence of Mr. Gitmer, addressed 
the House at considerable length. On Mr. G.’s re- 
turn, the following correspondence took place: 


Wasuinoton, June 30, 1842. 


fir: I was called home some days since, by severe filness in 
my family. Since my return, ow the evening of the 28th inst., 
I understand that, during my absence, you either made or in- 
sinuated, in debate, some imputations on my personal motives 
in connexion with the revolutienary claims of Virginia, I en- 
deavored yesterday to get the floor, to ascertain from you in 
the House, (where I understood these charges had been made,) 
what they were. The eubject on which alone it would have 
been in order for me to allude to your remarks did not come 
up yesterday, and other engrossing topics may postpone it be- 
yond today. Under these circumstances, I have felt it dne, as 
well to you as to myself, and the House of which we are both 
members, to ask that you will inform me what you did say in 
reference to me, when the resolution concerning Virginia 
land bounties was last under consideration. No report of your 
remarks hasbeen published. I hope that-your sense of jusiice 
willinduce you promptly to comply with this request. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
THOMAS W. GILMER. 
Hon. Hitanp HA. 


WASHINGTON, June 3, 1842. 

S1r: I have received your note of this morning by the hand of 
Dr. Mallory, stating you have been informed that in debate in 
the House of Representatives, during your absence, I had made 
remarks reflecting on your personal character. 

I regret that you were not present when I made my remarks. 
As I had obtained the floor the previous day, I had reason to 
suppose you would be in attendance; and it was not until after 
I had cencluded my remarks, that I was informedthat you 
were absent from the city. 

If 1 was understood as reflecting upon your private charac- 
ter or personal integrity, I was misunderstocd. 1 neither in- 
tended to make nor to insinuate any such reflection. ! jatro- 
duced the pretensions of Thomas Green to the authorship of 
the resolutions of the Virgigia House of Delegates of Februa- 
ry, 1830, as I found thein in a public document, not for the pur- 
pose of showing any improper connexion, on your part, be- 
tween you and him—for I expressly disclaimed any such inten- 
tion at the time—but in illustration cf what 1 had previously 
said, when not alluding te you, of the artful contrivances and 
management of those interested in the claims, to operate on the 
legislation of Virginia and of Congress, 

referred to the act of Virgioia of 1804, under which you 
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had been appointed commissioner to pfosecute the half pay 
claims, and to your compensation prescribed by it; but I can 
nut conceive it could be imagined that I intended to represent 
that there wae avything wrong in your recetying an honora- 
ble appointment trom your Btate—an appointment of which 
you had yoursélf spoken in debate—or in executing that ap- 
pointment for a compensation provided by a public law. Be- 
side, Thad good reason tw believe that you did not hesitate to 
apeak of your compensation openly; and certainly I know of 
no motive you could have for concealment 

While 1 desire to say, in the fullest and most ample manner, 
that I did not, in any part of my remarks, intend to charge or 
insinuate that your conduct or motives in the prosecution of 
any of the claims were dishonorable or improper, I deer it 
right, alao, to say that I did refer toyour relationship to thes» 
claima, as it appeared from your own remarks, and in public 
documents, by way of retort to what thought your unkind at 
tack upon me; in which reference I undertook, in rather a 

jayful manner, to offer an excuse for the zeal of that attack. 

think I had an undoubted right to do 80, and that such retort 
was fully warranted by the strictest usage of parliamentary de- 
bate and courtesy. 

Trusting that this will prove satisfactory, 1 am, sir, very re 
spectfully, youre, 

5 HILAND HALL. 

Hon, Thomas W. Gitmer 

On the 5th of July, the subject came up again. 

Mr. Hatt, having moved the previous question 
when he last had the floor, agreed to withdraw this 
motion, to enable Mr. Gitmer to address the 
House. 

Mr. Giemer commenced by referring to the im- 
pression which Mr, Haxw’s remarks, during his 
absence, had lefton the minds of some of his col- 
leagues, and tothe foregoing correspondence, which 
he held in his hand. He said he regretted very 
much the necessity which compelled him to be ab- 
sent when the gentleman from Vermont Jast ad- 
dressed the House: that he had left the city seve- 
ral days before that gentleman had obtained the 
floor: that the written, as well as verbal assurance 
he had received from that gentleman, since his re- 
turn, relieved him from the pain which he always 
felt under a sense of wrong done to others or to him- 
self: that since he had been a member of this 
House, he had prescribed to himself a rule—which 
was, never to offend others and, if possible, to avoid 
even the necessity of self-defence: that, in reply- 
ing to some very harsh language which had been 
applied by the gentleman from Vermont to the 
State of Virginia—and particularly to the legis- 
lative and executive authorities of that State, 
with both of which he had been associated—he had 
endeavored to restrict himself within the bounds of 
debate assumed by the gentleman, and merely to 
balance an account which he had opened. It was 
possible, however, that the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Vermont (which he still regretted not 
having heard) might have left upon the mind 
of some members of the House the same im- 

ression which they had made on some of his 
riends and colleagues;-and he should, there- 
fore, ask the indulgence of the House while he took 
some notice of those remarks—such as they had 
been represented tohim. After the assurances of 
the gentleman from Vermont, he should do this 
— for the purpose of satisfying every member 
of the House (even that gentleman) that he (Mr. 
G.) had never—whatever other faults he might 
have committed—been actuated by any mercenary 
or selfish motive in his connexion with the subject 
of revolutionary claims. 


Task the attention of the House (continued Mr. 
G.) to a few facts, which [ have rarely ever spoken 
of, even to my most intimate friends, but of which I 
may be excused now for speaking. I donot allude 
to them merely to vindicate myself against any re- 
mote suspicion which the gentleman from Vermont, 
or any other here, may permit himself to indulge 
towards me; but to establish a claim, on my part, 
which I may now assert without indelicacy or ar- 
rogance, to some disinterestedness, which, while I 
deemed it proper, under the circumstances, has been 
called fastidiousness by some of my friends. 

I understand that, in my absence, the gentleman 
from Vermont referred to a letter from Mr. Thos. 
Green, of the city of Richmond, which is pub- 
lished in a document of this Honse, at the first ses- 
sion of the 26th Congress—being a report from the 
Judiciary Committee, and marked No. 609. It is 
a document relating to the case of Joseph Ramsey, 
a revolutionary claimant. I never heard of the 
case, the letter, or the report, until 1 was informed, 
on my return, of the gentleman’s allusion. I have 
now only read the letter of Mr. Green, to which, I 
am told, the gentleman from Vermont alluded. I 
cannot, after his positive assurance, say that he al- 
luded to it with a view to create an impression that 
there ever existed any interest, or understanding 
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of any sort, between any of the parties, either the 
principal or the agents, and myself. If the gentle- 
man had read the letter, or even an extract from 
it, instead of himting at it in connexion with my 
name, it would have saved me, or any one else, the 
trouble of making any further allusion to this part 
of the subject. It is a letter from Mr. Green to Mr, 
S. McCainant, dated Richmond, March 17, 1837. 
It seems that some controversy had arisen among 
several persons claiming to be agents for Ramsey, 
the revolutionary claimant, as to their services and 
right to compensation in that capacity. Mr. Green 
is stating some facts, which he supposed would 
show his attention to revolutionary claims general- 
ly, and his active agency im establishing certain 
classes of those claims. After referring to various 
other matters, he states as follows : 


“At the session of 1829-730, I invited Mr. Thomas W. Gilmer 
to dine with me, and took the occasion to explain to him, then a 
member of the House of Delegates, my reasons for thinking 
the Legislature was bound, not only for the hali-pay to the of- 
ficers of the State line, but for their land bounty; which had 
been of no value eince 1784, because no land had been reserved 
for theirsatisfaction. We went into my office to examine the 
evidences on the subject. Mr. Gilmer made no objection to the 
land claime, as well as I recollect; but was opposed to the claims 
fur halfpay. I appeared frequently during the wintei before 
the committee of the House, on behalf of the claims for half- 
pay. Its decision and report (drawn, 1 believe, by Mr. Gilmer) 
were finally against them; and on the next day alter the report 
was made, Mr. Gilmer said to me, in substance, ‘I think you are 
tight about the land claims on behalf of the officers, &c., of the 
State line; andif you will furnish me with the facts, to enable a 
report to be made, I will endeavor to get a favorable one from 
the committee.’ This I recollect as well as if it had occurred 
but yesterday. I did accordingly furnish Mr. Gilmer with the 
necessary evidences; he prepared a very handsome report, 
which was adopted unanimously by the committee, and I think 
unanimously by both branches of the Legisiature, calling on 
Congress, substantially, to make provision for these claims of 
the State line officers.” 


The gentleman from Vermont, I understand, 
was pleased, without reading any part of this let- 
ier, to make some very facetious remarks about the 
dinner at Mr. Green’s, and about the persuasive 
character of the cheer on the occasion, which he 
supposed might have had its effect on my judg- 
ment, as I was not then one of the vice presidents 
of the Congressional Temperance Society; an hon- 
or for which l om, I believe, somewhat indebted to 
the gentleman himself, with others. The gentle- 
man is himself a member of this society; and it 
would not be consistent with charity or fraternal 
duty on my part to suppose that his cool judgment 
could be biassed by one glass or many glasses of 
wine. Nor will I suppose that at any time the 
gentleman loved wine so much, or justice so lit- 
tle, as to permit such an argument to turn the scale 
of his decision. It seems, from the letter which the 
gentleman would not read, that after dinner I was 
sober enough to go “into Green’s office, and ex- 
amine the evidence on the subject.” I wish the 
gentleman, even now, would always do this. 
What was the result of this examinaticn, accord- 
ing to the statement of the gentleman’s own wit- 
ness? That I was opposed tothe claims which 
Mr. Green wished to establish—the half-pay claims, 
of which Ramsey’s (reported in the document now 
referred to) was one. Mr. Green states farther, that 
though he “appeared frequently during the winter, 
before the committee of the House, on behalf of the 
claims for half-pay,” yet “the decision and report” 
of that committee, “drawn (he believes) by Mr. 
Gilmer, were finally againstthem.” So much for 
the half-pay claims. 

As to the land bounty claims, my opinions and 
course have undergone no change since I first be- 
eame acquainted with them. They have been 
such as not to entitle me to much partiality either 
from the claimants or their agents. Ido not recol- 
lect ever drawing any report on this subject, as 
Mr. Green supposes, and think ut probable he has 
confounded one of those resolutions annually adopt- 
ed, I believe, by the Virginia Assembly for many 
years past, asserting what | endeavored to maintain 
in the former part of my remarks—the right of Vir- 
ginia to call on this Government to appropriate 
land to satisfy ona fide revolutionary bounty land 
claims. I thought then, as I do now, that you are 
bound to provide for such of these claims as are 
sustained by legal and sufficient evidence. I 
thought then, as now, that many bad claims might 
have been allowed. I may have offered some 
resolution in the Virginia Legislature, calling the 
attention of Congress to the unsatisfied Virginia 
military land warrants; but I do not think that, in 
my legislative capacity, I ever did more. I had 
the honor, very recently, to be associated with the 
executive department of Virginia; and my course, 
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during the short time 1 held that station fwi}j 
plain my views with regard to these claims fo 
land bounty. [ had to decide officially on ' 
which were submitted; and I do not remember t 
have allowed, during a period of about twely 
months, more than a single claim—and that was 
the claim of a private soldier. Many others wer 
submitted, but I did not consider the evidence a. 
warranting a favorable decision. . 
I was for the first time a member of the Vir 
ginia House of Delegates at the session of 1829-'39 
he documentary evidence to which I formerly al 
luded, in connexion with the Virginia half-pa 
claims, having been recently found, these clans 
were presented by petition to the House of Dele 
gates at that session, and referred to a select com 
mittee, of which I was chairman. They involve; 







a very large amount of money and liability on the : oe 
art of the State. The subject was attentively and _ ; 
aboriously examined. I prepared a report o Eee 

great length, which was adopted by a majority of as 

the committee, designed to show that the State of be ei 

Virginia was not bound to pay these claims, an ihese = 

sustaining the views of the court of appeals info cc 

1792. The House of Delegates concurred in this Send 

report, and the claims were rejected by the Legis. = o 

lature. have ni : 

The report concludes thus: “Your committe a 

have regarded the petitions for commutation oc Mi a 
half-pay, referred to them, as asserting legal de. bepe 1 

mands upon the Commonwealth; as requiring the ae 

payment of a debt. As such, they are not at liberty " va 
to construe them upon any cther principles than hese re 

those of strict justice, Whenever the soldier of the MM. a 
Revolution shall invoke the gratitude or liberality ne 

of his country, your committee fee! confident tha " 7 
his claims will not be disregarded by the Legislature. swe a. 
But it isthe justice, not the generosity of the Com. a 

monwealth, which 1s involved in the inquiry refer. vredit | 
red to your committee.” . tol 

These claims were then prosecuted against the she 

State in the courts. They were sustained in the MM | tecti 
cireuit court, and, being carried by the Common- Ver 
wealth to the court of appeals, were sustained Hi 4, jy: 
there. Atthe next session, when I was againa sa 1 
member of the House of Delegates, the Governor rewar 
called the attention of the Legislature to the large 
amount of money for which the Commonwealth 
had become liable by these decisions. The sub. REI 
ject was again referred to a committee, of which 
I was chairman, with instructions to inquire 
“whether the Commonwealth has any claim to 9 In th 
remuneration from the General Government for 
payments made, or for which Virginia is -liable Th 
to her revolutionary officers and soldiers; and 
what course ought to be pursned for the recoy- 9 on the 
ery of the same.” The committee reported the HM ogan 
following resolutions, accompanied by an elab- ee 


orate argument: 


‘|, Resolved, That, in the opinion of this committee, the M1 
State of Virginia has a valid and substantial claim on the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for all sums which she has paid, der c 
or may be compelled to pay, on account of the claims of the f 
officers of the State line during the Revolution, and which were fom 
omitted or notembraced in the former settlement between this he hi 
State and the United States.” ; ot 

“2. Resolved, That it is expedient to appoint, on behalf of priat 
this State, a competent agent or commissioner, with an adequate Th 
compensation, whose duty it shall be to prepare the document: e 
ary and other testimony in relation to such claims, and to at: of it 
tend personally to the prosecution of the same.” 

The report and resolutions were adopted by the Teor 
House of Delegates; and an act was passed, provi- of ii 
ding for the appointment of a commissioner to pre- appl 
pare and proseeute these claims of the State before bil 
Congress. The compensation provided was a con- ’ 
tingency of one per cent. on the amount which ame 
might be recovered. At the instance of many tale 
members of the Legislature, and without any solici- hen 
tation or agency of mine, the appointment of com- thor 
missioner, under the act, was tendered to me by the bill 
Executive. I accepted it; and, having presented 
the claims of the State, accompanied by a memorial at e 
setting forth the arguments and evidence relied on, auc 
at the next session of Congress, an act was passed Inse 
on the 5th of July, 1832, providing for their pay- J '' 
ment by the United States. _ Ho 

Ihave rendered the service, and received the the 
compensation promised, viz: one per cent. on the bot 
amount which, from time to time, has been paid, pas 
either to the State of Virginia, or to claimants whom anc 
she was bound to pay, under the principlesinvolved J jes, 
in the last decisions of her court of appeals. I had the 
supposed that the last payment had been long since res 
made, and really have not inquired for a yearot @ yy, 
two whether any recent claims had been allowed - 


by the Secretaries of the Treasury or of War, who 
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yyce been charged with deciding on them. The 
jeman from Vermont seems to think that this 
a contingency of one per cent. may have 
pied my zeal in defending the principles of 
ice on which these claims were provided for. 
‘that defence was prema by his outrageous and 
warranted attack on the State of Virginia, and 
the gross injustice of his report on the subject. 
jrthe ume when I accepted the agency for the 
ecution of these claims on behalt of the State, 
ra contingency of one per cent., the agents of the 
Jaimants against the State were receiving from ten 
» twenty-five, and, in many instances, a much 
jigher compensation. Many large fortunes were 
alized in a short time by their prosecution. The 
r. which I had borne in connexion with the sub- 
, in our Legislature, had made me not only fa- 
piliat with the claims and the claimants, but caused 
ygreat many applications to be made to me with 
very liberal offers. Ideclined them, because I was 
he agent of the State. When my agency ceased, 
hese claims had been generally settled. I might 
save realized, from the prosecution of private claims 
inst the State, ten or twenty dollars for one I ever 
received on account of my agency forthe State. I 
iaveno doubt I could have made a handsome for- 
tyne—as others did—had 1 felt myself at liberty to 
gndertake these claims against the State. It will 
perceived, then, that I had no very strong pecu- 
siay inducements to accept the agency for the 
Giate. 
| have thus stated, in full, my connexion with 
ihese revolutionary claims; and I leave it to be de- 
ermined, even bythe gentleman from Vermont, 
whether I can be justly charged with any mercenary 
motives. The gentleman intimates that I may yet 
have some hope of acommission on some remaining 
claims; and that, where the Commonwealth obtains 
credit for $100, she may have to pay me $1. I will 
ay to him, in all seriousness, that, if he will promise 
io manifest half the zeal, to bestow half the pains, in 
detecting fraudulent pension claims from the State 
of Vermont, which he has exhibited in defeating 
the just claims of Virginia, I will assign over for- 
ever, to him and his heirs, all hope or prospect of 
reward I may have from this quarter. 








REMARKS OF MR. C. JOHNSON, 


OF TENNESSEE. 


In the House of Representatives, July 16, 1842— 
On the bill for reorganizing the army. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, ard the bill for the re- 
organization of the army being under considera- 
tion— 


Mr. CAVE JOHNSON said: The bill now un- 
der consideration of the committee had been sent 
from the Senate, in lieu of the amendment which 
he had submitted to the House whilst the appro- 
priation bill for the army was under consideration. 
The consideration of the ene would involve that 
of ihe other. The Senate seemed to think that the 
reorganization of the army (or rather a reduction 
of its present numbers) should not be made in an 
appropriation bill; and had, therefore, sent us this 
bill, and stricken from the appropriation bill the 
amendment adopted by the House. Upon exam- 


ining the bill, it would be found that little had 
been proposed by the Senate in the way of reduc- 
tion; and he was led, therefore, to suspect that the 
bill was a sort of legislative contrivance, designed 
to get the appropriation bill passed without the re- 
duction; and if the reduction proposed should be 
inserted in this bill, it would necessarily go again 
tothe Senate, where it would be defeated. The 
Howse should not, and, be hoped, would not pass 
the appropriation bill until final action was had by 
both Houses on this. Let the appropriation bill 
pass upon the plea of the necessities of the army, 
and ail efforts for reduction at this session are use- 
less. It would be left, as unfinished business, on 
the table, or be buried in some committee; and the 
responsibility to the people for its defeat would be 
evaded, under the pretence of a want of time, or 
some other plausible excuse. Withholding the 
appropriations until final action on this bill, would 
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insure its early consideration, and hold to a just 
responsibility those who might defeat it, il 1 should 
be defeated. 

He was gratified to have this bill before us, 
whatever may have been the object of those who 
sent it. Circumstances, now, would justify the 
House in doing much more than had been original- 
ly contemplated; and, with that view, he had pro- 
posed the amendment now before us. Before an 
examination of the amendmen!, however, it was 
necessary to understand the difference between the 
Houses—between the appropriation bill, as adopted 
by the House, and the Senate’s bill ‘respecting 
the organization of the army, and for other 
purposes.”” There were three material and im- 
portant points On which the two Houses d ffered: 

1st. The number of men and officers to be re- 
tained in service. 

2d. The inequality in the pay of officers of the 
same grade in the staff, the artilery, and infantry. 

34. The allowance of double rations. 


Others, of minor importance, he should not no- 
tice. 


The organization of the army in 1821 had given 
general satisfaction to the country for twenty 
years. Ithsd been well considered at that time, 
and had not been altered materially, except by the 
addition of the two regiments of dragoons, the 8th 
regiment of infantry, and four companies of artil- 
lery. 

The tables which he had, showed the difference 
between the organization at that time and the pres- 
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This exhibited an extraordinary increase, espe- 
cia!ly when it is recollected that the organization 
of 1821 had double the number of officers retain- 
ed that were necessary to command the number of 
troops allowed—upon the ground that the army 
might, in case of any sudden emergency requiring 
it, be increased to some fifteen or twenty thousand 
mn, and be immediately placed under the com- 
mand of experienced officers. In addition to this, 
he presumed the engineers, the topographical en- 
gineers, ard the ordnance corps might be consider- 
ed as belonging to the staff. Their organization is 
exhibited in the following table, for the same pe- 
riods : 
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In addition to these, he found, in the Blae Book, 
a variety of individuals attached to these depari- 
ments, who, he presumed, were not considered as 
belonging properly to the army—uch as agents 
of the topographical corps, amounting to fifteen 
persons; twenty military storekcepers and pay- 
masters, atarmories and arsevals; master-armor- 
ers, and various oiher agents, who were not in- 
cluded in the returns aa part of the army. 

The table which he had, also exhibited a com- 
parison of the infantry and artillery for the same 
period. 
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To there additions had been added one regiment 
of dragoons in 1833, and one in 1836; each com- 
posed of 34 commissioned officers, and 715 non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, and privates— 
making, in a'l, 1,498 men. 

The army in 1821 was composed of— 











Commissioned officers ; . . 541 
Non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates . ° : ; - 5,651 
Cadets ‘ . ; : . a 
Total ‘ ‘ ; . 6442 
And in 1841— 
Commissioned officers ‘ ‘ a," 
Non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates , : : : . 11,804 
Cadets ; ; : 7 . 260 
Totai . ; : . 12 799 





The House proposed, in the appropriation bill, 
to disband the 2d regiment of dragoons, and to re- 
duce the army to the standard of the act of 1821, 
making a reduction of— 








Commissioned officers ; : 34 
Non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates 7 . : . 4,475 
4,509 
The bill of the Senate proposes— 
A reduction of dragoons . - 200 
-” artillery : - 320 
“4 infantry ; . 2,400 
2 920 
Difference. ; . 1.589 





The 2d regiment of dragoons is not to be dis- 
banded; the numbers are slightly reduced; ¢ fficers 
remain untouched. It would be difficult to find 
a satisfactory reason for retaining this regiment. It 
bad been raised in 1836, for the Florida service, 
with a provision in the jaw expressly providing 
that, when the public service would admit of it, 
the President should disband the regiment. It was 
not intended, by the law, to become a part of the 
permanent peace establishment. The Fiorida ser- 
vice was now atan end. This regiment, he be- 
lieved, had been ordered from Florida. Why, then, 
retain ii? The army of 1821 had given full and 
ample protection to every part of the country. 
The Ist regiment of dragoons had been added in 
1833, for the protection of the Western frontier, 
and to enable us to perform our treaty stipulations 
with the Indians located there, by protecting them 
against the wild prairie Indian. The 8h regiment 
of infantry, and four companies of artillery, had 
been added in 1838, to preserve peace on the 
Northeastern frontier. These additions to the 
army of 1821 had been left untouched by the 
House, because no treaty had then been made with 
England. The Ist regiment of dragoons might 
still be required on the frontier. Yet, these addi- 
tions to the peace establishment of 1821 were not 
now regarded as sofficient. If this force had af- 
forded all necessary protection 'o our own citizens, 
and fulfilled our treaty stipulations, for such a 
length of time, is there any reason why it should 
not doso still? Our difficulties are now undeystood 
to have been adjusted with Eogland. There was 
now no moze danger to our cilizer.s on the Norith- 
eastern frontier, than at any other point on the very 
long line between us and the Canadas; and, instead 
of retaining the additional troops which had been 
raised for that service, there was, in his opinion, no 
reason why they shou!d not share the same fate as 
the 24 regiment of dragoons. Our relations with 
Mexico, though not of the most amicable charac- 
ter, certainly did not require of us preparations of 
any kind at this time—a nation so weak and so 
distracted, as scarcely to be able to preserve its 
own existence; withouta navy sufficient even to 
protect her own coast from a Texan brig; and witb- 
outan army which could excite alarm even to 
Texans. There was not the sligh’est reason to ap 
prehend any sudden incursion upon our territory. 
If our claims upon that Government could not be 
otherwise satisfaciorily adjusted, we should have 
ample time to make all necessary preparations af- 
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ter our course should have been decided. The on- 
ly plausible pretext for the retention of these troops 
was, the supposed increased danger 'o our citizens 
on the Western frontier, from the location of so 
many Indians near them. For ten years, the Ist 
regiment of dragoons had answered all the purposes 
expected; peace had been preserved among them; 
our citizens protected; and there was Lo reason 
why the same force should not, in futare, answer 
the same purpose. 


There was, in truth, now, less danger to be ap- 
prehended, than atany former period. The ex- 
citement produced py their remova!, and the dis- 
satisfaction with a very large portion of the sev- 
eral tribes, were good causes of uneasiness on our 
part, and we acted prudently and wisely to guard 
against any real or supposed danger. But now, it is 
understood, they are quie'ly and peaceably settled 
at their new homes; and the disqwietuce produced 
by their removal, toa great extent, had subsided; 
and now, when all was peace and quiet, another 
regiment of dragoons is to be sent there. He ap- 
prehended that his friends from Missouri and Ar- 
kansas [Messrs. Epwarps and Cross] magnified 
the danger to the citizens on that frontier from ihe 
location of the Indians so near them. These In- 
dians were not to be regarded or treated now as the 
wild Indian, with whom the early settlers of the 
West had to contend, or those now occupying the 
extensive plains at the bare of the Rocky moun- 
tains. These Indians were, ina great degree, civ- 
ilized; many of them educated and intelligent men, 
and as shrewd in the management of their own af- 
fairs,as any nation or any people: of which we 
have abundant evidence every day, in the treaties 
and contracts made with them. These Indians un- 
derstand and regard their own interest as much.as 
wedo. They know, as well as we do, that depre- 
dations on our citizens, or a war with the United 
States, would inevitably produce their destruction, 
or drive them to the Western wilds, where a more 
terrible fate would await them. Their self-interest, 
self-preservation, is an ample gnaranty of their 
good conduct towards the Uniied States, The great 
danger to our citizens on that frontier was from 
the “wild man of the prairie.” The location of 
the civilized Indians between our ci'izensand them, 
was a betier defence than your regiment of dra- 
goons, or any permanent peace establishment that 
this Heuse would probably eversend there. Why, 
then, add to the number of our army? He should 
rather say—why not, then, reduce the number 
which had been added for temporary purposes? 

The gentle:rnan from Georgia [Mr. Buacx] had 
asked, ‘*‘Why select the 21 regiment of dragoons? 
—why not the Ist, or some of the regiments of in- 
faniry?” And the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Granerr] had intimated that the 2d was a 
Democratic regiment, made and officered by his 
(Mr. J.:) p: litical friends. The 21 regiment of 
dragoons was created by the act of 1836, fora 
special service; and the President had been di- 
recied, in that ac’, to disband the regiment so soon 
as the public service would permit. As that ser- 
vice was over, and that regiment bad been designed 
for that particular service, and the other regiments 
were not thus circumstanced, he had originally 
submitted the proposition to disband that regiment, 
without casting a thought to the officers connected 
with it; much less did he once think of their 
potities. If the politics of the officers of the regi- 
ment, in the estimation of the gentieman from New 
York, (Mr. Granoer,] should have any influence 
on his (Mr. J.’s) course, surely the same reason 
should induce the honorable gentleman himself to 
aid in the prop: sed reduction. Such considerations 
could have no influence whatever on his course. 
He thougbt the public necessities required a reduc- 
tion in this branch of the service, as well as that of 
the navy. In looking around to see where this re- 
duction might take place with the least injury to 
the public service, he found the 2d regiment or- 
ganized for ‘emporary purposes. Those purposes 
had been answered; and, in his judgment, the 
President should bave disbanded the regiment, 
without waiting an intimation from Congress. He 
had omitted to do so; and he (Mr. J.) had, in con- 
sequence, submilted his proposition to the House. 
When it was submitted, he was not aware that he 
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hed the slightest acquainiance with any man epjil ity of OOF 


necied with the regiment. He had, however 
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cently learned that the gallant Harney was | 5 were 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment—a native of hiealat in Tivic 
own State, and between whom and Mr. J. the mo ard tc t 
friendly relations had ever existed, and stll con; gs over (he 
ued. There was no officer of the army who had act quarte 
more gallaniiy, and deserved more of the count educating 
He was proud to recognise in him one of the me go have b 
gallant and meritorioussons of Tennessee, He hammmgih tbe Pe 
done honor to himself, and reflected credit upon i} . Mandi 
State; and hed he (Mr. J.) the power, that offic jean be don 
should fill a much higher station than has been rnidgs of 
signed him in that regiment. But, in the charg gent dange 
ter of a Representative of the people, he could ng grrendered, 
legislate for individuals. The condition of ogi wirement: 

finances required that we should econom‘ze angi ined by bi 
retrench; and if, in the effort to do so, it shov gives the @ 
fall heavily upon his political or personal friendgam gf ihe Coun! 
however much he might regret it, yet still his duigm number ¢ 
to bis constituents and the cc untry required him quam sere ordere: 
press on. {If it were his brother, instead of his gall dos, if prac 
lant friend, his course would not be staid, Th pense of cal 
Congress of 1821 had set us a noble example—on@im dfcers, iD 
worthy of our imitation. The condition of tha@mmd retired 


country then required retrenchment; our army wa 
then to be reorganized; maby of the most gallan 
officers of the last war then filled stations whic 
they merited and had earned by their valor; ye 
Congress did not hesitate in performing its duty 
the country. The army was ordered to be re 
duced; and that man “who had filled the measure 
of his country’s glory,” by his conduct in the field 
and whose wisdom and patriotism since, as the 
Chief Executive of this great republic, have endeared 
him more and more to every patriot in the land 
had to surrender his commission, and return to pri 
vate life. Hesaw the condition of the county re 
quired it, and a murmur never escaped his lips, 
Hundreds of o hers (though less Gistinguished, no 
doubt meritorious) shared his fate. He trusted the 
officers who might be disbanded now, would see 
the necessitous condition of the country, and afford 
us another ard similar example of megvanimity 
and patriotism. The condition of the country de- 
manded of us the performance Of a similar duty, 
We all saw the necessity, and, however unpleas- 
ant to our feelings, we could not hesitate. 

Oar ports on the Ailantic frontier, after the great 
increase of the navy in tke lasi few years, did not 
certainly now require more men _ than formerly. 
They were generally Jocated in the neighborhocd 
of the large cities, from which they could be im- 
mediately manned, in case of any sudden at- 
tack; and the forts and public property protected, 
until other provision should be made by Congress. 
None could expect that our forts should be kept 
up, and the same number cf men in them, in time of 
peace, as would be required in a time of war. To 
protect the public property, and preserve the forts 
from injury, was all that should be required; and 
he thought a much les8 number of men thaw that 
prc posed might answer every purpose. 


The Senate’s proposition contemplated only a 
reduction of the privates. Notwithstanding the 
act of 1821 bad allowed officers enough to com- 
mand more than double the number of privates 
provided for, yet all the officers who had been 
called into service for temporary objects since that 
time were to be reiained, and thus still further in- 
crease the disproportion between the officers and 
men. That was the great objection to the act of 
1821; 2nd it was his greatest objectien to the 
amendment adopted by the House. Whilst equal- 
izing and reducing the pay of the officers, we 
should have redaced the number, so .as-to have re- 
tained no more than what was necessary to com- 
mand the men authorized by law. He had yield- 
ed his opinion so far as to take the organization of 
1821 as the basis for the reducticn at this time. 
But in this, as in the navy, and other branches of 
the public service, when an office was created and 
filled, for whatever temporary object, it soon be- 
came a permanent establishment; and, however 
unnecessary it might be, there was great difficulty 
in abolishing it. We see this exemplified every 
day in the civil departments. In trath, our sys 
tem seems rapidly assimilating itself to that of the 
British, which is often ay pealed to es an example 
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py of ourimilation—especially in the manage- 
tof the army and navy. 
; were to be made for the support of par- 
jal jn lividuals and families, and with but Jit 
ard tc the interests of the country. We bave 
gover twenty thousand, in the army and navy 
e, quartered upon the public treasury. We 
educating many young men to fill these offices, 
sho have but little interest, if any, in common 
sin the people, and soon lose all sympathy for 
jen. Many of them enjoy the offices as long as 
jean be done in peace, and fatten upon the bard 
amings Of the industrious laborer; and the mo- 
gent danger approaches, their commissions are 
guendered, and they seek enjoyment and ease in 
irement. A recent example of this kind, men- 
joned by his colleague, [Mr. W. B. Campse t,] de- 
gves the altention and notice of the House, and 
gihe country. When the Florida war broke out, 
jnumber of our educated officers of the army 
gere ordered fo join their companions in Florida— 
gus, if practicable, avoiding the necessily and ex- 
se of calling for militia and volunteers; and 105 
pficers, in One year, resigned their commissions, 
yd retired from the army; and most of them, he 
méerstood, under orders for the Florida service. 
fle had since heard that many of the officers who 
jad thus resigned rather than expose themselves 
othe dangers of that clinate and the Indians, had 
recently been restored to their position in the army, 
wd some cf them prometed. (Mr.J_ intimated 
his int'enticn of making a call upon the department 
forthe names of those who had thus retired from 
ihe service, and been afterwards restored ) 


Gentlemen seem to forget that, in thus following 
ie footsteps of Great Britain, (though we might 
half equal her army and navy,) British oppression, 
British taxation, degradation, and poverty among 
be people at large, wculd necessarily follow. 

He regretted to see the idea so prevalent, (and, to 
wme extent, sanctioned by public cpinion,) that 
CRM meritorious services in the army or navy entiiled 
14M ive officer to perpetual support from the Govern- 
'y MM ment, whether his services were further needed or 
le- toi. The procurement of a commission in either 
Y. @M tranch of the service was, to some extent, regard- 
SG edas a settlement for life; and hence it was that, 

in time of peace, these offices were sought with so 
al Gi much avidity, and too often bestowed upon needy 
favorites, without much regard to merit and ser- 
YM vices. ‘The idea should be discountenanced, here 
d Gi ind elsewhere. Offices should be created alone 
a: GM for the country, and be filled with such men as the 
public good required; and when either became 
weless or unnecessary, should be discontinued. 
He regretted, on this account, to see the amend- 
pt Hd ment of the Senate, proposing a reduction of the 
f HM nk and file alone. No officer was to be toucked, 
ilihough we have officers enough for the command 
ofdouble the men proposed to be retained. The 
House could not but see, if this system was per- 
sisted in, addition after addition, year after year, 
othe army, and retaining in service those who 
A might be so foriunate as to get a commission; 
é @™ thai the time must soon come when we should have 
permanently fixed upon the country the most odi- 
ous, as well as the most dangerous of all the insti- 
lutions of the moaarchies of other countries—a 
sanding army. In the minds of those who framed 
our Government, nothing was esteemed more 
dangerous to public liberty. In the Constitution 
of the United States, as well as that of every 
Siate, a standing army is denounced as dangerous 
lo liberty. It was denounced as dangerous to 
liberty in almost every political assembly in our 
country. 

_In 1840, the proposed reorganization of the mi- 
litia, designed to supersede a standing army, was 
| denounced throughout the country as a project 
. [§ dangerous to liberty, because of its supposed re- 
[ semblance to a standing army. The people were 
| #@ jealous, and properly so, of any institution bearing 
; 
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even that resemblance; and yet we find, notwith- 
standing the horror felt at the idea of such an insti- 
lution, that the army has been more than doubled, 
as well as the navy, in the last twenty years, with- 
outeven calling forth a rebuke from the Represent- 
| @ Alives of the people. Every petty Indian war must 
| add a regiment or two to the service, and the offi- 
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cers become permanently atiached to the standing 
army. It grows with our growth—increases with 
our wealih; and, in times of abundance and plenty, 
gradually and silently moves on, unobserved by the 
people or their Representatives. But the times 
change; distress pervades the whole country; the 
treasury is bankrupt; national as well as individ- 
ual credit is prostrate. We are aroused from our 
slumbers by a demand upon our empty boxes, for 
the naval service of 1842, of $8,705,579 
For the military service of 1842 11,717,791 








$20 423 370 


And where is the money to be obtained? Our 
land fund is gone; our tariff unadjus‘ed; our com- 
meice prostrate, and not likely to revive under 
any system of revenue we may adopt, in time to 
meet such demands. We have tried, and cannct 
borrow. Tre only remedy left us (and he consid- 
ered it the best, and fortunate, too, fcr the country) 
was a curtailment of our expenditures so as lo 
meet our income, rather than increase the taxes to 
cover the expenditure. 


The amendment which he had submitted would 
reduce the expendi'ure for the army about two- 
millions of dollars annualiy. He had not deemed 
it necessary to go into a calculation of the precise 
amount. It would probably exceed that sum. 
Such a proposition, toa party who bad made so 
many professions of econcmy, and had given so 
many pledges to the people for reform «nd re- 
trenchment before the last Pres.dential election, 
should have been seized with avidity, and-pressed 
with earnestness, as fulfilling, in part, the expec’a- 
lions they had crea‘ed. He had been gratified to 
meet with the hearty co-operation of his colleagues, 
of both parties, in this as well as mcst other meas- 
ures for a reduction of expenditures—as well as 
the support of a few other Whig members from 
the South and Wes!—which had secured its adop- 
tion. This united action of the Tennessee delega- 
liop, on this subject, had given cecasion to the 
chairman of the Military Committee [Mr. Stan y] 
to intimate that we were urged on with a view to 
the next election in Tennessee, and without regard 
to the interests of the country ; that the s'ivggle 
with us was, who should go farthest. The honor- 
able gentlemen was wholly mistaken if he a'tribu- 
ted to bim (Mr. J.) any other desise or wish than 
that of rendering service to the country. The old- 
er members of the House would bear him testimo- 
ny that he had uniformly pursued the same course 
since he was first honored with a seat upon that 
floor. Under any and every Administration with 
which he had acted, or might hereafter be calledto 
act, he had pursues, and expected to pursue, the 
same course. It had heretcfore met the appru- 
bation of his constituents, and, he flattered him- 
self, it would in future. He, and they, thought the 
best service which could be rendered the country, 
at this time, was in the curtailment «f our expend- 
itures, and promoting economy in every branch 
of theservice. By so doing, the means of profli- 
gacy and corruption, which, he feared, existed in 
some branches of ihe public service, would be with- 
heli; the temptation would be removed; and the 
public treasu:y protected. He bad no reson to 
doubt that his colleagues were operaied upon by 
similar motives, and with equal sincerity. The 
intimation of popularity-hunting, by such means, 
without regard to the interesis of our common 
country, did great injustice to himself, and, he was 
sure, to his colleagues. Who could look at the 
condition of the country, and the financial embar 
rassments of the Government, wiihout approving 
our course7—our constituenis oppressed beyond 
apy period in the history of ovr country ; scarcea 
doliar in the treasury; no credit to borrow—and 
when we should have any, none could even guess 
He hoped never again to see a surplus in the 
treasury. He wished to see the Government poor, 
needy—without a dollar beyond what was necersa- 
ry for the most economical expenditure. The very 
necessities of the country would produce economy. 
Every appropriation asked, wculd induce us to in- 
quire how the means were to be obtained to meet 
it. We should then examine carefully every dis- 
bursement; detect and expose all frauds, negli- 
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gence, or extravagance in the expenditure. He 
wished to see the Government poor, and the people 
rich. He had once witnessed a different state of 
things—millions upon millions of surplus in the 
treasury. Then, every wild and profligate scheme 
for expenditure was seized upon with avidity by 
Congress. The ingenuity of members was taxed 
to spend as freely as Congress wished. The exec: 
utive officers of the Government were called on for 
aid in devising schemes for emptying the treasury. 
The question was then, How much can you ex- 
pend?—not, How much is necessary? The result 
was, that Congress paid but little attention to the 
appropriation, or the amount necessary for public 
purposes; and the disbursing officers still less to the 
expenditure. An overflowing treasury would lead 
to extravagance and profligacy under any Admin- 
istration. No executive officer could prevent it. 
An empty treasury, withcut the means to fill it, 
would, under ordinary circumstances, insure econ- 
omy; and yet, it seemed to have but little influence 
on the party in power, which had acquired it by a 
profusion of pledges and promises, which their 
conduct justified the belief they never intended to 
fulfil. Hishonorable colleagues (of whose sincer- 
ity he had no doubt) could not but see that their 
political friends in the North had no feelings in 
common with them upon this subject. If they 
had, would they, with but few exceptions in either 
House of Congress, be found resisting the reduc- 
tion of the army and navy, which would save an- 
nually some four or five mi!lions of dollars? Look 
at the acts of the party now in pewer. What bas 
been done toward retrenchment and economy? 

The expendiwwres of the first year of this Admin- 
istration, from the 4th of March, 1842, as shown 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in House Doe. 
No. 259, 2d session, 27th Congress, amounted to 
$33,262,403; and he, as well as the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, estimates the 
expenditures for the next three years, in House 
Doc. No. 209, 2d session, 27:h Congress, as fol- 
lows: 


For the year 1842. » $33,822 258 
“ 1843. 32,158,658 
ss 1844 . 32,262,035 


Acd these estimates are, to some extent, verified 
by the actual expenditure from the Ist of Jannary 
Jast to the Ist of July, as shown in Senate Dec. No. 
371, just laid on our tables, The expenditure for 
six months is $16,803,163. 

With these tables before us, who can believe 
that they ever intended, cr wished, to reduce the 
expenditures of this Government to the amouht of 
thirteen n.illions}—the expenditure of Mr. Adams 
—the criterion by which they judged the preceding 
Administration. Deduct the trust funds from the 
expenditure of Mr. Van Buren, and they will com- 
pare badly with that which was so much de- 
neunced by them for its extravagance and profli- 
gacy, notwithstanding the heavy expenditures ne- 
cessarily brought on it in the prosecution of the 
Fiorida war. The report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, (House Doc. No. 31,) at the called ses- 
sion, shows— 


The expenditures for 1837 + $31,610,003 
“ 1838 - 31,544 396 
cs 1839 « 25 443,716 
_ 1840 - 22 389,356 


In the first year of Mr. Van Buren’s Adminis- 
tration, the bank explosion took place—the bubble 
burst. Our commerce was crippled, and with it 
our revenue, which was still farther reduced by 
the diminution of duties under the compromise tar- 
iff law. In the midst of such embarrassments, 
under a Democratic administration, there was wis- 
dom and prudence enough to let our expenditures 
diminish as the revénue failed; and he bad no 
qnestion, had it suited the pleasure of the people to 
continue that Administration in power, that the 
expenditure for the next year would have fallen 
short of twenty millions. Yet, upon the cry of 
economy and reform, others were trusied. Now 
see what it is, and what it is proposed to be here- 
after. 

Under such circumstances, instead of yielding 
to the proposition of the Senate to retain the officers, 
and only dismiss 2,920 men, he was for doing 
much more than had been originally proposed. 
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Mr. J. said he was still more surprised to fiad the 
Senate equally as tenacious in keeping the pay of 
the officers of the same grades, in the different 
corps of the army, as i! now stood, as they were in 
retaining all the officers. The inequality in their 
pay, which was mainly produced by the act «f 
1838, was grossly unjust, and had been certainly 
passed without due consideration. The officers ot 
the staff, and those connected with the several bu- 
reaus in Washington city, were entitled, by that 
law, to receive the pay of the officers of similar 
grades in the dragoons. Without going mvre 
minutely into the subject, he would show iis injus- 
tice, by comparing the pay of a colonel in the staff, 
located in Washington, with that of a colonel of 
jnfautry im the field. 


A colonel in the staff is entitled to dragoon 


pay ennually - - - - $1,080 
6 rations, commuted at 20 cents - : 438 
2 servants, pay of common soldiers - 192 
Servants’ rations - - - . 146 
Servants’ clothing - ; 60 
Forage for five horses’ - - - 480 
Double rations - - - - 438 


For quarters: be is entitled to four rooms, 
kitchen, dec.; for which he is paid dif- 
ferent prices at different cities—at New 
Orleans, $15 per month for each room; 
at New York, $9; at Washington, $8 per 
month; which would make for the year - 480 

For fuel: he is entitled to 39 cords 2 feet 8 
inches of wood per year; which was paid 
for at different prices at different places— 
the highest at $8, and the lowest at $2; 
he supposed at Washing‘on about $6 per 


cord—say 40 cords at $6 - - 240 
Transportation of baggage, when travel- 
ling under orders, 10 cents per mile, and 
8 cents per mile for each servant. If he 
travels 500 miles and back in a year, be 
would be entitled to - - : 26) 
3,814 








These statements he bad collected from Heuse 
document No. 226, of the present session. He did 
pot know that these calculations were precisely 
correct, but he presumed they were. 

A colonel! of infantry, at the head of his regi- 
ment, is entitled to pry, $900; and is entitled to the 
same rations, servants, clothing, forage, quarters, 
fuel, and transportation. 

But when these things are furnished in kind, no 
commutation pay would, of course, be allowed; 
and he presumed that the officer in service would 
receive most of what he was entitled to in kind. 
His transportation of baggage would be in the 
public wagons; his quarters, a tent; bis bed, the 
bare co!d earth; his fuel, the pine knots picked up 
in the neighborhood of the tent; and his rations, 
such as were furnished his troops, &c. Without 
knowing precisely how these things were managed 
by our paymasters, we could easily see the great 
inequality in the pay in behalf of the staff officers 
—doing but little, flourishing about our cities, or 
sitting afew hours.each day in their cushioned 
chairs in the offices, and receiving commutation in 
leu of all these things—and the officer actually in 
the field, performing laborious and dangerous ser- 
vice. A similar inequality existed in the pay of 
majors, captains, and lieutenants. The amend- 
ment which he submitted proposed to equalize the 
pay of the officers of the same grade, whatever 
service they may be employed in. Thishe thought 
equitable and just; but, if a difference were to be 
made, he would reverse the law, and give the bet- 
ter pay to those actually engaged in the field. A 
still greater objection, in bis mind, was to be found 
in the fact, that, with the exception of the pay 
proper, which was fixed by law, the balance, in a 
great degiee, depended upon the good or i'l will of 
the Executive: at bis pleasure, double rations could 
be allowed; upon his pleasure depended the 
amount to be paid for fuel, quarters, and trans- 
portation. The commutation for these allowances 
was the best part of the officer’s pay. Such a dis- 
cretion in the Executive was calculated to have 
an improper influence upon the officers of the 
army. The whole system was wrong, and, in his 
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| cumstances of each post.” 


judgment, should be abolished; and we sbould fix, 
by law, the annual compensation of cfficers of the 
army, as we did all other officers in the Govern- 
ment. 

The allowance of double rations, as made under 
tg present regulations of the departmert, he con- 
sidered one of the greatest abuses to which his at- 
tention had been directed, and justified the House 
in the vote for a repeal of the act of 1802, under 
which they were claimed to have been made. 
His attention had teen directed te this sub- 
ject in the last Congress, when a member of 
the Military Committee; and he had then prepared 
a bill for prohibiting their allowance, but had, at 
thattime, been prevented from introducing it by 
his ill-healih. He had, at that time, obtained from 
the department the docaments which he now had, 
showing the various constructions put at different 
times, by different Secretaries, on that law; as well 
as the precise amount paid in the year 1839, to the 
different officers under it. The words ofthe act of 
1802, were: “To the commanding officers of each 
separate post, such additional number of rations as 
the President of the United States shall, from time 
to time, direct; having respect to the special cir- 
The object of the law 


| evidently was, to authorize the President to give ad- 


ditional compensation to those officers detached 
from the main army, in command of separate 
posts, where increased expenses would be neccs- 
sarily incurred from their position; but, es recently 
construed, it was made a very important addition 
to the pay of a very large number of officers; 
“separate posts”? had been construed to mean any- 
thing—everything which could add pay to the off- 
cer. It was, in truth, a system of legislation in the 
department, whereby it was enabled to make im- 
portant additions to the pay of officers; and which 
might, if it had not already been done, materially 
affect the interests of the army. 

Upon examining the document before bim, he 


| found that double rations bad been allowed, for the 
| year 1839— 





To 1 major general, 1 adjutant general, 2 briga- 
diers general, 2 inspectors general, 1 commissary 
general, 2 deputy quariermasters general, 2 a-sist- 


ant quartermasters general, 7 quartermasters, and 
| § assistant commissaries. 


In the engineer corps—3 colonels, 3 majors, 11 


| captains, and 4 lieutenants. 


In the ordnance corps—2 colonels, 4 majors, 9 
captains, and 10 lieutenants. 

In the topographical engineers—2 colonels, 3 
majors, 8 captains, and 12 lieutenants. 

Thrs allowing double rations to ninety officers 
of the staff, adding— 

To the pay of a major general $1,095 per an- 
num; 

To the pay of acaptain, $292 per annum; 

And to the others, in proportion te their rank and 

ay. 
In the infantry, double rations were allowed to 
16 colonels, 5 majors, 41 captains, and 42 lieu- 
tenants, 

In the artillery, double rations were allowed to 
5 colonels, 4 majors, 24 captains, and 34 heu- 
ten?nts, 

In the dragoons, double rations were allowed to 
3 colonels, 2 majors, 11 captains, and 13 lieu- 
tenants. 

Making, in all, 294 officers receiving double 
rations, under the law to which he had adverted— 
nearly one-half of all the officers of the army ; 
and that, too, at the discretion of the President. 
To a plain man, who would examine this law 
and the military defences as they actually exist, 
there would be great surprise to learn that we had 
such a number of “separate posts” in the United 
States, under the command of such a number of 
officers; and he would be, perhaps, astonished to 
know that a large number of these double-ration 
posts were in the city of Washington, and several 
of them in the War Department, under the eye of 
the Secretary himself. When he examined the 
table which he had presented, and saw the great 
number of officers in the art'llery and infantry to 
which it had been extended, he could not but sus- 
pect this addition to their pay had been made in 
1839, and probably ever since, to reconcile them 
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to the great inequality of pay produced by the | “ ent. | 


of 1838. It wouid be, to him, a matter of curios ts filled 
to examine how these allowances had been m common 
aged before that law, and since; but he had , month 
bad leisure to go into such an examination, | ponorably 
apparent that a large portion of the pay of nea was willl 
half of the officers of the army was at the dise gee It a 
tion of the Secretary. This was in itself Wrop gance in t 
and should not be tolerated by Congress. [yy ih the com 
so manifestly wrong, that the present Secreta : tain, Wer 
after this discussion commenced, had issued p connec 
order restricting the former regulations, and doj n laborer 
away much of the abuse which had existed, buty ves than ad 
esough to justify us in permitting the act of 199 \dier recei 
to remain in force longer. ° should th 
, bi a aye general were allowed 15 rations juce Our AD 
ay by Jaw. st thr 
4 To a brigadier general weve allowed 12 rations on the ¢ 
ay. e am 
To a colonel of cavalry, or infantry, were g ae the 
lowed 6 rations a day. of dovble r 
To majors, captains, and lieutenants, were ber abuse; 
lowed 4 rations a day. gidier, w! 
Each ration, estimated and commuted for long vegiec 
20 cents, would show the great addition to the pa Without 
by the allowance of double rations, ihe condit 
In some cases, treble rations are allowed—as iM and ought 
the case of Major General Scott, whilst acting ibe army & 
a commissioner, and treating with the Cherokee daring the 
and also to the commandant of the Milits in bis opin 
Academy. The whole expenditure for 1839, fo an expend 
double rations, amounted to $48,880. This mod@i pually in. 
of legislating by cons'ruction, as to the pay of thi \ime of pré 
officers of the army, he repeated, should not bm wen or tw 
tolerated by Congress. The cnly and propel ine army 
remedy wasa repeal of the Jaw. Nothing shoul pay of the 
be left to the discretion of the Executive, whictil \t us ma 
could be regulated and fixed by law. expenditt 
Such was the existing inequality in tle pay of eylty in 
the officers in the different corps of the army; sucli oyr inco 
the gross abuses practised under the law of 18) have bo 
which this House had attempted to remedy; andi price of t 
yet the Senate refused to dispense with the sera of surren 
vices of any of the officers—refused to equaliz@l sales; an 
the pay of those in service—and refused to cor tronage 
rect the gross violations of the law, io the allow of jate, t 
ance of double rations, which was daily practised yens,) 1 
before our eyes. and, abc 
Mr. J. said that he hoped the House feit ashe did gpecial | 
upon this sabject—not the slightest inclination toll jens, or 
yield anything, but to demand of the other branch derive a 
of the Legislature still farther reductions. Since causes c 
the amendment to the appropriation bill had been country 
adopted, a treaty bad been made with Great Brit. 
ain. There was now no pretext for retaining in Nors 
service the 8th regiment of infantry, and the fourj™m passed, 
companies of artillery which had been added by "8 ¥! 
the law of 1838, for the protection of the North. sargeou 
eastern frontier. The amendment to the preg eral of 
sent bill, therefore, proposed to reneal the lawgm payma 
of 1838, and also the law of 1836, which 
created the 2d regiment of dragoons; and, ont RE! 
of the troops so disbanded, to create a itle 
regiment, to be uni'ed with the Ist regiment of 
dragoons, on the Wesiern frontier. The creation @ Jn the 
of the rifle regiment was proposed in accordance 
with the views and wishes of his Western friends, The. 
rather than from a conviction of its propriety or ment of 
necessity. If it was the pleasure of the House to Mi low an 
adopt his amendment, the peace establishment @j tm i 
would be—the army as organized by the act of MM tives a 
1821, with a regiment of dragoons and a rifle # tion,” 


regiment, to be used as mounted men, cr infantry, Cosr J 
as the service might require. The admendment Mr 


further proposed to pay three months? additional Hous 
pay to those disbanded, as had always been done @ had j 
before. . had 1 

As to the allowance of double rations, he pro- gress 
posed to carry out the true spirit of the act of 1802, of wl 


by authorizing its allowance to those officers ac- - 
tually in the command of separate posts, garrisoned pes 8 
with at least a company of men, This, he con -'™ 
ceived, would be so explicit as to gaard agains 


the further abuse of that Jaw. He had added, on 
also, a section in relation to the common soldier, i f 
which, he thoueht, might be of some importance to Margy 
the service. Desertions, of late, had become #0 &  jngj: 


frequent as to producé a serious loss to the Govern- had 
ment, by the advancements made at the time - of fore 
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tment. It seemed impossible to keep the regi- 
tsfilled. He propoced, asa remedy, to allow 
common soldier two dollars addition to his pay 
ret month, but not to be paid to him until he 
iz honorably discharged from th: public service. 
fie was willing to make this additional! al!owance, 
pecause it might be some inducement to his con- 
jgnance in the service;-and because he, together 
git the commissioned officers below the grade of 

in, Were Worse paid than any other officers or 
gen connected with the Government. The com- 
pon laborer for the Government rarely received 
jss than @ dollar adey for bis services, whi.st the 
gidier received but seven dollars per month. 


Should this amendment be adopted, it would re- 
juce our annual expenditures, for the army alone, 
x least three millions of dollars; it would do jus- 
jee to the Officers belonging to the different corps 
of the army, in the allowance of pay; it would 
pake the law of 1802, authorizing ihe allowance 
of dovble rations, so explicit as to prevent its fur- 
her abuse; it would do justice, too, to the common 
gldier, whose interes', he thought, had been too 
long neglected. 

Without some material and important change in 
ihe condition of the finances, the people would, 
and ought to, demand a much greater reduction in 
ibe army and navy than had even been proposed 
during the pzesent session. They ought not, and, 
jnbis opinion, would not, submit to anvthing like 
an expenditure of fifteen or twenty millions an- 
poally in these two branches of the service, in a 
ime of profound peace. Let us dispense with fif- 
een or twenty millions annually expended upon 
the army and navy; let us equalize and rednce the 
pay of the officers to a fair and just compensation; 
jet us make a proportionate reduction of our other 
expenditures; and we will, in future, have no diffi- 
culty in adjusting our finances so as to make 
our income equal to our expenditures. We will 
have vo difficulty in graduating and reducing the 
price of the public lands, or, if thought preferable, 
of surrendering to the States the proceeds of the 
sales; and we will at once s'rike a blow at the pa- 
tronage of the Executive, (which has become, 
of late, the cause of so muchalarm among our cili- 
zens,) that will be felt throughout the country; 
and, above al], we may then dispense with all that 
special legislation, whereby one class of our citi- 
zens, Or One section of our country, is supposed to 
derive advantages at the expense of others. All 
causes of complaint will be superseded, and the 
country again become quiet and prosperous. 


Nore.—The bill reorganizing the army finally 
passed, reducing the privates 4,232 men—dispen- 
sing with the services of 1 in:pector general, 2 
surgeons, 10 assis'ant surgeons, 1 commissary gen- 
eral of purchases, 6 military storekeepers, and 3 
paymasters. 





REMARKS OF MR. CAMPBELL, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In the House of Representatives, June 13, 1842— 
On the apportionment bill. 


The question being on concurring with the second amend- 
ment of the Senate to the apportionment bill, proposing to al- 
low an additional Representative to fractions over and above 
one moiety of the ratio, and the message of President Wash- 
ington returning the “bill for an apportionment of Representa- 
tives among the several States according to the first enumera- 
tion,” with his objections, having, at the requestof Mr. Wan. 
Cost Jounson, been read by the Clerk— 


Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina said the 
House would perceive, from the message which 
had just been read, that the venerated Washington 
had vetoed the first apportionment bill which Con- 
gress had ever passed, ape two grounds: the first 
ot which was, “that the Constitution has prescribed 
that Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according totheir respectivenum- 
bers, and that there was no one divisor or propor- 
tion which, applied to the respective number of the 
States, would yield the number of Representatives 
pro by the bill.” Mr. C. felt great reluctance 
in dissenting from the soundness of a constitutional 
argument emanating from so pure a source; but he 
insisted that, if the objection which he had quoted 
had any validity at all, it would apply with equal 
force to a bill either with or without a provision for 
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fractional representation, unless it was possible to 
adopt adivisor which would leave no unequal frac- 
tions—a circumstance which never has, and, in the 
nature of things, probably never can occur. If the 
true interpretation of the Constitution is, that the 
people of the respective States must be represented 
in exact proportion to their federal numbers, no ap- 
portionment bill has ever passed free from consti- 
tutional objection, and the people of the States never 
have been, and probably never will be, constitution- 
ally represented on this floor. The Constitution 
must, from necessity, be interpreted to mean that 
Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States as nearly in accordance to their re- 
pective numbers as any common divisor which 
may be adopted will admit of, either with or with- 
out fractional representation; provided that the 
number of Representatives shall not exceed one 
for every thirty thousand; and provided, also, that 
each State shall have at least one Representative. 
If this be the true interpretation of the Constitution, 
(and he did not think it could be controverted,) the 
first objection urged by President Washington, in 
the veto message which has just been read, must 
falltothe ground. Itis not the true interpretation; 
it is impossible to pass any apportionment bill free 
from constitutional objection, until the population of 
the different States is so proportioned as to admit of 
a common divisor which will leave no unequal frac- 
tions. 


The second and the only objection contained in 
the message was pre y conclusive, in the opinion 
of Mr. C., as tothe unconstitutionality of the frac- 
tional feature in the apportionment bill vetoed by 
General Washington. It was founded on the con- 
stitutional provision “that the number of Repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand.” The common divisor adopted in that 
bill being thirty thousand, it necessarily followed 
that a representation of fractions would have allow- 
ed more than one Representative for every thirty 
thousand, and was in direct violation of the Consti- 
tution. This objection, however, although valid 
when it was used, is not ee to the amend- 
ment under consideration, whether we return to the 
ratio at first adopted by this House, or take that 
which is recommended by the Senate, or adopt any 
number between the two. If we adopt 60,000, or 
any number exceeding that, itis obvious that all 
fractions above one-half of the ratio will exceed 
30,000, and will not be liable to the second objection 
in the message. If we return.to the ratio of 50,179, 
contained in the bill as it originally passed this 
House, fractions which exceed one-half that num- 
ber may fall under 30,000. But, by referring to the 
population of the different States, gentlemen will 
see that no State will, by the adoption of the amend- 
ment, have a representation equal in number to 
one for every thirty thousand inhabitants. To 
avoid a confusion of ideas upon this subject, gen- 
tlemen must take into consideration that if, under a 
representation of fractions, an additional Repre- 
sentative is allowed to a State, this additional Rep- 
resentative, when allowed, is not to be regarded with 
reference to the fraction, but with reference to the 
population of the whole State. If you say to him, 
“Sir, you are not constitutionally on this floor, for 
you are the Representative of less than thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants,” he may we by inviting to di- 
vide the Federal number in the State from which 
he comes by the number of Representatives to 
which she may be entitled under this bill; and show 
that, instead of more, she really has less than one 
member for every thirty thousand. 


Some gentlemen think that the provision in the 
Constitution that “ihe number of Representatives 
shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand,” 
has reference to the aggregate population of the 
United States, and not to the population of the 
States respectively. Such (Mr. C. said) was not 
his opinion; and in this he was happy to find that he 
agreed with the opinion entertained by the Father 
of his Country, as was evident from the message 
to which he had referred. But, in either event, 
whether the expression in the Constitution alluded 
to the aggregate population of the United States or 
of the States respectively, the adoption of the 


amendment will not be liable to the objection of 


having more than one Representative for every 
hirty thousand. 

Although Mr. C. considered the constitutional 
question as admitting of no doubt, he reserved to 
himself the privilege of voting for or against the 
amendments, as he might consider expedient. 
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DEBATE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, Fesrvary 4, 1842. 


The House having resumed the consideration of the unfin- 
ished business of yeaterday—being the resolution of censure 
upon Mr. Apams Offered by Mr. Gruwer, and the amendment 
of Mr. MaRsHALL thereto, an? the amendment to the amend. 
ment, as offered by Mr. Summers— 

Mr. ADAMS, being entitled to the floor, rose, and resumed his 

remarks at the point where they had been discontinued yester- 
day, when he had been endeavoring to establish the existence 
of a conspiracy, in the House and out of the House, against 
himself, and, through him, against the right of petition, and ali 
the rights and liberties of the free people of this Union— 
against the right of habeas corpus; against the right of trial 
by jury; against the freedom of the press; against the sacred 
confideace of the post office; and he might, he said, have added, 
against the peace of this country with foreign powers, and 
most especially with Great Britain. Of this conspiracy he 
said he had furnished proof of so much as had referente to 
himself, his position in this House, and hie franchises as a 
member of it, and his position as chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. I proved (said Mr. A ) that, before I had 
offered the petition, the presentation of which is the alleged 
ground of this proceeding against me, and before I was onder 
any charge in reference to which it is proposed the House 
shall pass a vote of censure upon me, the purpose of removing 
rae from the position of chairman of the Committee on For. 
eign Affairs had been already disclosed by one of the members 
of the House; and that that member had tampered with my 
colleague, [Mr. CusHinc]—whom I regret not to see in his 
place. That gentleman himself and my colleague appeared to 
be a little alarmed at this disclosure; and I charged the mem- 
ber from Albemarle (Mr. Gitmsr] with having equivocated in 
the anewer he gave tothe charge. My colleague—not under- 
standing the nature of the charge, and supposing that it wae 
intended as applying to himself—ihen rase, and declared jt to 
be unfounded. Before, however, the matter was closed, my 
colleague became sensible that the facts warranted the charge, 
though uot upon him, (for it was not my intention to make it 
as against my colleague himself;) and he admitted the fact that 
a proposition bad been made to him that I should be removed, 
and that he should be put in my place; and that the matter had 
gone so far that consultations had been held—from the result of 
which it was interred that a majority of the committee would 
support the proposition, whenever it should be made 

Mr. GILMER here rose, and, the fl or having been yielded te 
him, expressed his hope that the colleague of enn 
from Maseachusetts (Mr. Cosine) was now in the House: and 
if he were, Mr. G. called upon him to state distinetly that, with 
Mr. G. atleast, he had had no communication whatever, direct 
or indirect, upon thesubject. So that, if there had been any 
tampering, the gentleman’s own witness discredited the gentle- 
man’s assertion, which he had been referred to to prove. If 
the g:atleman’s colleague was not now in hisseat, Mr. G. 
hoped, whenever he should enter the Hall, that he would be 
permitted to respond again to the inquiry which he had just put 
to him, and thus to put the unfounded aspersion of the genile- 
man from Massachusetts forever at rest. 

Mr. PROFFIT. 1 hope he will admit that I had no part in 
this tampering. [A laugh.} 

Mr. ADAMS resumed. What member of the committee it 
was, ny colleague knows; 1 do not. Nor canl at this time 
deny the statement of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Git- 
MER.] For purposes of that kind, direct communications form 
buta very small part of the means usually employed, 

| Mr. Cusurne here entered the House. } 

Mr. GILMER. The gentleman’s colleague is now in his 
seat: and I call upon him here, again, to say whether he re- 
ceived any communication from me on the subject reserred to, 
direct or indirect? 

Mr. CUSHING. None whatever. 

Mr. ADAMS. Stop, stop: before my colleague answers that 








question 
Mr.GILMER.,. He has answered it. ; 
Mr. ADAMS. 1 wish him to state who it was that made the 


communication to him. I did not charge him with having 
iven any countenance to the attempt to tamper with him. 
Vhat my colleague sail to me was, that the proposition had 
been made, and that it placed himin a situation so embarrase- 
ing, that he proposed to ask the House to be discharged from 
the committee. That surely was no encouragement of suchan 
attempt. Isay,again, he was tampered with. I do not sa 
that it was directly by the gentleman from Albemarle. If he ja 
to answer that gentleman’s interrogatory, then Lask him who 
it Was. 

Mr, CUSHING. My colleague saw fit, gratuitously and 
most unjustly, to introduce on the floor of this House a ref- 
erence toa private and personal conversation between him and 
myself; and it is common enough, when detailing private con- 
versation, to substitute the understanding of the narrator for 
what was really said. I have before me a report of what my 
colleague said: he said that the gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. 
Gitmer] had tampered with me on the subject of displacin 
my colleague from the chair of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, and placing myself in his stead; and that I had commu- 
nicated this to him. He further said that promises had been 
made to me. I denied the truth of the statement then, as I deny 
it now. I deny both that such a fact transpired, and that I 
made any such communication to my colleague. I say I de- 
nied it then; and yet my colleague reiterated the statement, and 
said I had admitted it to be true. 

(Mr. Apams. No, Sir!] ° 

My colleague has no right thus to interrupt me. Other gen- 
tlemen of the House bave rights on this floor as well ashe. My 
colleazne, I say, reiterated the assertion, and in this form. 
{Here Mr. €. quoted from the report } He not only reiterated 
an imputed fact, but asserted that I admitted its truth, when 
again and again I denied it, 

“What did occur was thie: on the 25th of January, in the de- 
bate which occurred in relation to the memorial from Georgia 
presented in this House by my colleague, a conversation took 
place between the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Grumer,} the 
Speaker of the House, and my colleague,!Mr. ADAMS, } on the 
subject of the choice of anew chairman. The gentleman from 
Virginia interrogated the Chair as to the powers and rights 
of a standing committee of this House over that matier. 
Whereupon my colleague declared that here was a public 
declaration and avowal of a contemplated purpose of a gentle- 
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mao Or Of gentlemen of that committee; and that declaration 
was the cause and origin of what has since occurred. I, being 
second upon the list of the committee, felt a painful delicacy 
in my situation; and in consequence of what I heard said about 
the House, and tn all the streets, I had a conversation with my 
colleague, in which I stated to him the facts, so far asthey were 
pertinent tothe subject. I trust that, while my colleague is en- 
gaged in defending himself, be will abstain from gratuitous and 
unjust a6eaulte Upon othere—at least upon me. 

r. ADAMS, resuming. My colleague has said everything 
but whatl asked of him, and what it imports this House w 
know. lasked him from whom he obtained the information 
that it was contemplated to appoint him to the chair of the com- 
mitfeé; and what it was that made him feel himeelf in so very 
delicate a situation, that he was induced tu cherish a purpose to 
resign his seat in the committce on that account? That, surely, 
was not from what was said here by the member from Albe- 
marie, in hia conversation with the Speaker. I did suppose 
that, asthe member from Albemarle was the individual who 
avowed here the intention of removing me, without instruc. 
ttona, from the House, by the assumed authority of the majori- 
ty of the committee itself, that it was he who had presented to 
the mind of my colleague the prospect of his rise by my fall, 
I now ask him from whom that communication came? The 
member from Albemarle and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Paorrit) have beth disavowed it; it could not have been gath- 
ered from the motion of the member from Albemarle, and the 
conversation about the streets; it was from something stronger 
than that, that my Colleague had felt himself placed in a situa- 
tion so embarrassing that he contemplated a resignation. As 
to a reference here to private conversation, I bold that, in refer- 
ence to conversations of this sort, being placed in the situation 
1 now etand in, I am juetified in repeating them for my own de- 
fence. The member from Albemarle has read here a letter, 
written by me thirty years ago, and of the most private and con- 
fidential character. 1 do not complain of that— 


* Let anxious jealousy and canker’d spite 
Projuce my actions to severest light, 
And tax my open day or secret night.” 


No man shall find me shrinking from the disclosure. I say 1 
do not complain of the member from Virginia for presenting to 
this House a private letter of mine, written in the most confi- 
dential manner, and in very peculiartimes. Ifthe gentleman 
will send me the letter, | will thank him, and will take an op. 
portunity of defending what I then wrote. at 

[A voice: “It has been printed in the report—it is in the pa- 

ver.””) 

' if my colleague thinks proper, after my disclaimer of all 
charge upon him, to take what I have said as offensive to him- 
self, Icannot help it. I never charged him with having en- 
couraged the tampering of which I spoke. What he said to 
me,on the contrary, was equivalent to a declaration that he 
would have nothing to do with it. If the gentleman resigned 
hieseat, the next on the list of preferment would, I understand, 
be the member from Albemarle himself. Ido not charge that 
my colleague was ready to resign, in order to make way for 
that member; and when a private conversation takes place as to 
facts which are vital to my defence as an accused party, I hope 
my colleague wil! not consider meas intruding upon the House 
when I do refer to such conversation. Iagain ask him to name 
the man or men that cid give him the information of which he 
epoke to me. s 

Mr. CUSHING. My colleague saw fit to conjecture a thing 
injurious to the geatleman from Virginia, (Mr, GiLmgr } and on 
that foundation proceeds to affirm it, over and over, as a veri- 
fied fact. _He now changes his ground. We first made an accu- 
sation against the gentioman from Virginia, which does not ne- 
cessarily affect me, though it involves the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, viz. an improper atempt to “tamper” with me. But he 
goes furthervand states another thing as fact, which does involve 
me, viz. my gving (o him, and stating that such tampering had 
taken place; thus placing me in the dishonorable attitude of 
having been the subject of an improper application ona very 
delicate subject, and then going as an informer, and commuol- 
cating the conversation to my colleague. My colleague assumes 
that such a proposition was made tu me, and now calls on me 
tostate who madeit. Now, if any communication had been 
made to me, in the injurious sense meant by my colleague, 
though he may assume the right of repeating private conver- 
sations, 1 do not; and still less what is said to me in strict confi- 
dence. But my colleague can readily attain his end by calling 
successively on the members of the committee; for the accusa- 
tion is against some one of them. I do not choose to be put 
in the position of a witness here. So far as I know, there has 
been no tampering—no pioposition certainly was ever made 
to me. 

Mr. GILMER (the floor being yielded) asked again Mr. Cusn- 
ING to say whether he had made any communication to him 
on the subject referred to by his colleague, directly or indi- 
rectly? 

Mr. CUSHING. None whatever. 

Mr. RHETT rose and said: 1 was not in the House when the 
facts alluded to took place; but Ihave since seen the report of 
them, as itis given in the Intelligencer. Not eohnownenging 
the propriety amongst gentlemen of detailing private an 
friendly conversations on this floor, | must ask the permission 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Cusmna] to narrate 
what occurred between us relative to thie maiter, especially as 
the gentleman frem Massachusetts, |Mr. ApAms,) after assail- 
ing so many others, seems now to have singled me out for his 
tomahawk; and the House knows with what remorseleseness 
he goes to work on his victims. 

Mr. Cussine having expressed his assent )— 

Mr. Ruerr said: After the gentleman from Massachusetis 
had submitted his motion to the House, now pending, that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs should choose a new chairman, 
if they thought it proper to do so, I was passing near the Clerk’s 
table, where the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Cusmina) 
was standing; and I said to him: “Weill, Mr. Cushing, as you 
stand second on the list of the committee, | suppose we shall 
have to elect you our chairman.” To which that gentleman 
replied, “‘No, sir; I neither can nor will serve,” ‘But sup- 
pose,” I replied, “‘we elect vou; what can you do?” He an. 
ewered: “The House may appoiut a chairman; I cannot and 
will not serve if elected.’’ . 

And now, if the gentleman from Massachusetts can make 
anything of this, either against me or his colleague, or benefi- 
cial to himeel!, he is welcome to do so. 

Mr. ADAMS. Wiil the gentleman be kind enough to hand 
me a pamphlet he quoted to us a day or (wo since? 
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Mr.RHETT. After assailing half a dozen other gentlemen 
on this floor, 1 suppose he means now to lift his tomahawk 
upen me. As everybody koows the ferocity with which he 
makes his attack, | suppose | must prepare myself for the con- 
sequences. I now inform the gentleman that I sent the pam 
phiet, temporarily, to the public press; so that it is not now in 
MY posseesion. 

Mc. ADAMS. I shall be much obliged to the gentleman for 
the use of it. I donot know that lehall wantit today [A 
laugh.} But in the defence of my good name, and of all I hold 
dear, and all I have to leave to my children, I may possibly 
want'o make use Of that pamphlet. 

Well, now all is disclosed. The facts are sufficient for me. 
I will not ask the gentleman from South Carolina on what 
premises he founded the conclusion that, if 1 was removed, my 
colleague would be eiected. 

Mr. RU&TY. 1 have already stated that his name stood 
second on the liat. 

Mr. ADAMS. That was nothing at all, if a chairman was to 
be elected. The gentleman himself might have been chosen to 
fill the vacancy, or the very last name on the list, just as well as 
the second, tie is the man who tampered with my colleague; 
he has admitted it on this floor, Let it gc to the country—let it 
goto the world. Tam now satisfied. LIask pardon of the gen- 
Ueman from Albemarle for thinking that he was the gentleman 
through whom the proposition was made to my colleague. I 
will simply say that a gentleman of the standing of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina would not have made such a proposi- 
tion without some information to ground it upon. I rather 
think some litle bird must have whispered in his ear that there 
was reason to believe a majority of the committee to be as read 
as himeelf to substitute my colleague for myself. 1 do not as 
for any further disclosure of private conversations; I will not 
ask him on what ground he proceeded when he put this little 
temptation into my colleague’s mind. 


Mr. RHETT again interposed. The gentleman infers that 
somebody must have had communication with me; and now 1 
suppose another conspiracy is to be hatched up, I say thet 
nobody did communicate with me atall on the eulieets and my 
passing oservation to his colleague was entirely the result of 
my own thoughts and opinion. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. CusHing} stood second on the list of the members of 
the committee; which, according to courtesy, would give him 
the preference. Besides, he had been the former chairman; and 
if the House, according to the gentleman’s own proposition, did 
refer it to the committee to choose a chairman, deeming his 
colleague (Mr. Cusxino] a far superior man for the situation, I 
should be constrained, under a sense of duty, to vote for his 
being the chairman of the committee. It required no counsel 
with any one to pursue a path so piain. 


Mr. ADAMS. Iam satisfied; anid I here again say to my 
colleague that I disclaim all intention of making any charge 
upon him throughout the whole transaction; and I thought he 
would not be the man to lend himself to this sort of mangu- 
vring, or conspiracy, as I denominate it. It now appears that he 
rejected it instantly, and then cameto me and gave me the in- 
formation of what had transpired. LIhad inferred from the 
motion here, made by the gentleman from Albemarle, that it 
was he who made the proposition. I am glad to be able to say 
te the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Prorrit)} that I never did 
suspect hin of having taken part in this league—not for a mo. 
ment; and I now receive with the most undoubting confidence 
his disclaimer of participation in it. [A laugh.] 


Mr. PROFFIT. Iam under very great obligations to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. Two days after, the gentle- 
man’s colleague informed me of what had been said to him, 
and of what was the general conversation of Southern gentlemen 
on the subject, and implored me “| every feeling of private 
friendship that I would do all I could to preventsuch an event. 
There were four Southern genldemen and four Northern gen- 
tlemen on the committee; and knowing that I held in my 
—— balance of the commitiee, I answered him that I 
would. 

Mr. ADAMS. Iam happy to hear this testimony in confirm- 
ation of the honorable conduct of my colleague; and that the 
gentleman from Indiana was not part and portion of thecon- 
spiracy against me, and also that the proposition was not made 
to my colleague with any certainty of its being supported by a 
majority of the committee. 

In the course of this long, and, to me, most painful trial, 
among other charges in the papers, and which have been 
countenanced, in some respects, by those who profess to be 
my friends, it is said that Ihave given ground to this perse- 
cution by the acrimony with which I have attempted to de. 
fend myself against 1. Now,Ido not know whether there 
be a member of this House who, if he had one of these mad- 
dogs whom the Mayor of Washington has ptoscribed by 
proclamation, coming at him “full butt,” would put his hand 
upon his head, and, patting 1, would say to him, ina very gen- 
tle tone, “my good fellow, pray don’thurt me.” For my part, 
Ishould find a rabid animal like that at the very point of biting 
me, and putting into the wound some of that slaver which kills— 
I shonld be very apt to use against him some instrument 
stronger than my bare hand, and make some demonstration a 
litde more hostile than patting his head. d 

If there be no palliation—I do not say justification, for I put 
myselfin this upon the indulgence of the House—for any im- 
preper acrimony in my words, directed, as they have n, 
against men whom I consider as hunting me witha fury far 
beyond that of any mad dog—with a fury beyond that of the 
bloodhounds who weie brought from Cuba to throttle the Flor. 
ida Indians—I throw myself upon the indulgence ofthis House. 
l ask the House to consider my position; and, in indulgenceto 
human frailty, to overlook the use of terms which may be un- 
suited, not to those who are attacking me, but for me to 
Be. 

Ladmit, 1 confess, that in charging the ame Oy Whigs, the 
South Carolina Nullifiers, the Tyler Corporal’s Guard, and 
the Squadron of Kentucky, with a most extraordinary com- 
bination and amalgamation to persecute me, I have, perhaps, 
made use of too general terms. Lam under an eternal debt to 
that gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Warren} who came out 
here and declared that henceforward he shoul set his face 
against this persecution entirely. I know the respensibility 
to his constituents which he incurred by such an act. Ta 
— most fully the intrepidity of soul which alone could 

ave led him to such an avowal in the face of this House. I 
assure him, and this House, that the memory of what he hae 
done will remain in my heartas long as that reason shall be 
left to me which some of his constituents, ifsuch they be, or of 
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his mock constituents, as is asserted by others : 
denied me to = 7 » have Publicly tt 
There are, besides, three or four gerftiemen from Kent oe, * 
the particular friends of the gentleman who has made the m u yal ’ 
violent attack upon me, but who have not, from the beginning fom V1 
countenanced him in that measure, and whom I would hee peitdor 
name were it not againet the rules, whom I beg to unier of expu 
that not one word I have said has been at any and! 


; time d 
against them; on the contrary, I feel myself under the — And & 
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obligations to them for doing what I am sure they have onte th 
alone from a conviction of public duty, ya a8 MUCH as if it hag 104 I 
been done from private and personal friendship for me. I eal 
make the same acknowledgment to several of the members red the ¢ 
from Maryland—a State to which I feel an attachment perha a ~~ nt 
as strong as that I have avowed towards the State of Virginia, from t 
My own children are half citizens of Maryland. The Gentle. ” hi 
man from Kentucky, (Mr. MARSHALL,) some days ago, in one some { hel 
o! ‘he most powerful and eloquent speeches he has made here. am 
amidst the most pathetic appeal which, I think, I ever have ol a ‘ 
headin my whole life, referred to the consequences of slander men atia 
upon the relatives of the slandered party, on the heart of a explans 
mother or ofa sister. Does the gentleman suppose that he is sand It 
the only man who hasa mother or a sister, whose bosom ig held. 
alive to charges of crime made against himself? By those who ‘east — 
are aware of my intimate domestic connexion with the State but som 


of Maryland, my position in this House can be betier appre. ” they ® 
ciated. Ifthe gentleman could know how deeply hearts, which ree 
are even dearer and nearer than those of mother or sister, have bald, w 
felt under his criminations, I would ask him how he would pa enone 
ot feel were such accusations unjustly preferred against ne 
1im . 























































Ihave apologized to some of the members from Maryland: ie. 2 
I wish I could do the same thing to those who compose what is consulta 
called the Corporal’s Guard. They aresaid to be in very inij. his havit 
mate connexion with a distinguished person; with whom [ wish of the 
to stand in the most friendly relations possible, and 1 wish | ma cos 
could make that person an exception from the conspiracy and as 
which has been formed against me, and of which I have here get up & 
presented the proofs. | wish he had no concern in sucha inetibutl 
combination. I should have some justification in making this had diss 


exception, were there one single member of that body, which ment of W 


is cailed the Guard, to whom I could address the same apo| which ¢ 
which I have addressed to gentlemen from Maryland and from petition § 
Kentucky. [A voice: We want none.} As to that distinguished then et 
person, I think that at the close of the last session I manifested se 
a disposition tosupport him and his Administration, which he propos} 
ought to reinember; and I will say further, that since I have been of od 
placed at the head of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, he has framecs 
ad positive assurance of my inclination to support him, which going & 
he had not before. The closer, therefore, does it come to my ome 
feelings, to see his intimate confidential friends in this House from Mig 
engage with so much virulence in this persecution against me, crear 
I called for a copy of the letter from the President, which the os 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. W. Cost Jounson] declared a 
here in his place that he had received. arte 
(Mr. W. C. Jounson here rose, and, though very imper. the aaa 
fectly heard, was understood to say that he never had stated Mr. 
that he had received a letter from the President of the United yield hil 
States. ] rd 
Well, then, from the Vice President; or from Mr. John Tyler, a 
Whichever it came from, the gentleman introduced it hereas ported 
one argument to induce this House to reverse its determination, that he 
three times expressed, to abolish the 2tst rule. The gentleman sibility 
said he had receiveda letter from a distinguished gentleman of own tal 
Virginia, and knew from that letter that the President was op- to lea¥ 
posed to any alteration of the 2\st rule; and it is my belief that were i 
that declaration operated as one important cause of the restora: tened 
tion of the rule. s never 
{Mr. W. C. Jonnson here again explained, and repeated the gard t 
assertion that he never had said that he had received a letter great 
from the President of the United States. It was true that he meeting 
had received a letter from John Tyler. Mr. J. spoke very ly pee 
low, but the reporter believes this is what hesaid.) up om 
Mr. Apams resumed. I called for a copy of that letter; but House, 
the House, out of a feeling of delicacy to Mr. Tyler, refueedto He ha 
grant me what I asked; and my call was laid on the table. Not: of abe 


withstanding, from the example I have lately witnessed—not, in- not hi 
deed, in the President himself, but in one of his heads of de- desire 


artments—of the a with which he is ready to deny were 

imputations made on this floor, which he considered ae un- drawn 
founded, and of his willingness to come before the public and taken 
disavow them, I do hope, and I here call upon the Presidentin bled, b 
my place, to have furnished to me acopy of that letter without intend 
any order of the House, and toinform this House whether he chuse 
authorized the member from Accomac to make here the asser- view 
tion whi h he did make, and which assertion, together with the who 
letter referred to by the gentleman from Maryland, did in my setts 


opinion produce a reversal of the decision of this House, thret him 
times made, to abolish the 2\st rule. - - 
Theconepiracy to remove me from the chair of the Commit: 
tee on Foreign Affairs, with the promise held out to my col. 
league (Mr. Cusuine] that he should be a pointed in my place, 
if ——e consent to the movement, I think I have fully dis: 
cl . 


I now proceed further. All this took place before I presented 
the petition which is the foundation of the present proceeding 
againstme. When Idid presentit, the member from Accomac 
—the neutral map, {a laugh}—was the first to rise and ask 
whether it would be in order to introduce a vote of censure. 
Another very combustible member frem Virginia proposed (0 
burn the petition; and wel! was it for me that he did not include 
a motien to burn the petitioner and the presenter of the petition 
himself. And here I must do the Speaker the justice to say 
that the proposition to burn did not seem in the least agreeable 
to him. [A. laugh.] He was not quite ready, it seems, for an 
auto da fe. wish I couldsee that combuguu:< gentleman in 
his place, but I fear he is not now in the House. He said thai, 
for his he had made up his mind. He was quite ready & 
refer the subject to the Committee on F Affairs, and to 
have its chairman removed forthwith. He was ready for tt. 
This did not much surprise me; but I knew that the gentleman 
had made much such a declaration three years ago, in a print 
ed letter addressed to one Captain Piper—not certainly that Pe: 
ter Piper who pickeda peck of pepper, (loud laughter, } for i 
would have puzzed that Peter Piper to have found so much & 
a single grain of epice in that letter. He would bave found 
filth and venom enough, but no spice; not ascruple—not a grein. 
And the gentleman had the kindness, at my request, to give - 
a copy of the pamphlet containing thatietter. I have preser? 7 
it with care among the monumentsjof glory which I show 
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if 1 am to IE ap sehen ameng thoheness et try cowctsy the. |i among the honors of my country the 
t—the unprovoked assault—ol the combustible gentleman 
Virginia. 1 was not surprised that he proposed to burn the 
, and I suppose the petitioners too; and if any resolution 

{sion was to be moved, that he was quite ready for it. 
gentleman is to be one of my judges ! 

the: member from Albemarle {[Mr. Gitmgr] caught at 
atthe hint thrown out by his colleague from Accomac, 
sjorthwith offered a resolution declaring that the member 
Massachusetts, by presenting such a petition, had in ur- 
the censure Of the House. This resolution was very mild, 
comparisen with that aflerwards offered by the gentleman 
Kentucky, (Mr. Marsuatv.]} 

4 it seems that this was not thought to be enough, aed 
ethirty or forty members of this House—I wish they would 
gjrise here and show their faces, or would preseng us with a list 
the yeas and nays taken in that delicious caucus, (I hope the 
ber from Albemarle will understand me without further 

planation. Yesterday, if lremember right, he did not under- 
what a Caucus meant)—agreed to meet, and a caucus was 

I: was there determined to expel me if they could—so at 
say the newspapers, and from them Lget my information ~ 
yyt some doubt was entertained whether that could be done, and 
wthey leit it to the gentleman from Kentucky to prepare a 

jytion in conformity with the detiberations which had been 

id, which should come as near expulsion as it possibly could, 
pytshould declare that, if L was not expelled, I might consider it 

gactof great mercy, for Irichly deserved it. 

Mt. TRIPLE1T here rose; and having, with the assent of 
Mr. ADAMS, vbiained the floor, stated that he himself, without 
consultation with a human being, and without any reference to 
hishaving presented the last petition, but simply on the ground 
ofthe abolition petitions which he had previously presented, 
had commenced a Conversation with gentlemen from the South, 
god asked a number of them whether it would not be right to 
getup a meeting with a view tothe protection of their peculiar 
institutions. Some of the older and more experienced members 
had dissuaded him from making any public call atthe adjourn- 
ment of the House, as he had at ‘first proposed; and the caucus 
which did take place was induced by the presentation of the 
petition for the dissvlution of the Usion. Mr. T. said he would 
then state What had taken place in the caucus. It consisted of 
a good many more than forty members. Proposition alter 

proposition had been made, j.articularly as to a modification 
tithe 2ist rule, which might rid the House of petitions so 
framed as at present to avoid the rule. While the speaking was 
going on, a gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. MARSHALL] had 
come in. Much was said 9s to the courseof the genueman 
from Massachusetts, but no final action had been taken, and no 
course determined on. It ws agreed that another meeting 
should be held—not for the purpose of consulting what should 
bedone with the gentleman from Massachusetts, for that was 
aquestion respecting which every gentleman must consult his 
own breast—but what should be done te protect the South from 
the designs of the Northern abolitionists. 

Mr. MARSHALL here inquired whether Mr. ADAMs would 
yield him the floor a few moments. 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. MARSHALL then said thatit had been correctly re- 
ported in the papers, that he declared on the floor of that House 
that he offered the resolutions he proposed on his own respon- 
sibility. Theoriginal draught of them had been made at his 
own table, without consultation with any one. As he was about 
to leave the Capitol, he was informed that some gentlemen 
were holding a meeting. He repaired to the place, and lis- 
tened tothe remarks of Southern gentlemen there made; and 
never in his life had he witnessed greater discrepancy. In re- 
gard to most of the opinionsexpressed, Mr. M. differed from a 
great many of those present. Hie himself then addressed the 
meeting, and read to it the resolutions which he had previous- 
tf prepared—apprizing the gentlemen that he had drawn them 

on his own responsibility, and should offer them in the 
ane, without reference to what might be there agreed on. 
We had further expressed i itas his own opinion, that the subject 
of abolition ought not to be connected with it; that he should 
not himself attempt any such association, nor did he mean or 
desire that it should be attempted by others. The resolutions 
were in no-sense the result of that cancus. They had been 
drawn up before he had heard of it, and no vote was there 
taken upon them. He had ieadthem to the gemlemen assem- 
bled, but had not submitted them for theiraction. He hadat first 
intended to move the expulsion of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts; and his intention to do so had been changed, not by the 
views or Conversations of his friends in the House, but of those 
who were out of the House. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts was perfectly welcome to thisadmission. The gentleman 
himself had dared the House to expel him—had declared that 
he scorned its grace ail mercy; that, if expelled, he would go 
back to his constituents; that they would send him there again. 
On reflection, Mr. M. thoughtit not unlikely that such would 
be the result; and he then offered the other resolutions, because 
he thought that the peace and the dignity of the House alike re- 
quired that the gentleman from Massachusetts shouid be stop- 


Mr. ADAMS. Yes: I was tobe stopped; and the member from 
Albemarle threatened tv stop my music. Iam happy that the 
facts have been disclosed here, in consequence of the reference 
made to that caucus. Lam not at all surprised that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky should have cherished an intention of 
moving to expel me; and I have no doubt that, hada motion 
been made to cut me up into pieces of an ounce "each, he would 
have been just as ready to vote for that. And I have demon- 
strative proof of this, in the fact that he has actually done that 
which to me is infinitely worse than putting me to death—a 
threat, however, which was actually made (as 1 showed from 
letters which I read here yesterday) by certain other auxiliaries 
of the member from Albemarle. The gentleman tells us that 
he drew up these resolutions without consultation with any one. 
Still he read them to the caucus, and left those who composed 
it in full possession ofall his views. I am not surprised. I 
Was almost a jastification—at least it was a great palliation of 
the act—that there existed such a discrepancy of views among 
those who composed the caucus. Ie could not, it seems, bring 
any of them, however exasperated, to followina ‘crusade against 
abolition petitions. The gentleman tells us he did not mean to 
connect his resolutions and the proceedings thereon with the 
subject of abolition atail. This is very extraordinary. The 
been the ve of abolition petitions has been avowed here to have 

ihe very ues respecting which the meeting was called; 


| 


re-eminently the thing involved in the present pro- : 
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lion petitions; and if the petitioners are to be censured here, 
they are to be censured for having sent here an abolition pe- 
tition, 

I will take this moment, since it is as suitable asany other, 
to refer to a piece of tesumony which the member trom Albe- 
marie presented to me yesterday as containing evidence of pub- 
licopinion atthe North. lt isa newspaper printed at Haver- 
hill, and itis the mouthpiece of that class of Northern demo. 
cracy which Clement C, Clay, of Alabama, declares to be the na. 
tural ally of the South. It is the mouthpiece of members here 
who are ready to vote for all propositions that may be aimed 
against me. It is, herelorg é a somewhat excep itionable witness 
in this case, But, toshow What sortof a witness i is which 
the member from Albemarle has produced here as evidence ol 
public opinion at the North, 1} will read to the House the state- 
mentit gives of the proceedings of the House on the day when 
I presented the offensive memorial. Mr. A. here quoted from 
the Haverhill paper: 


“ECg~ Nororigty.— See what a flame a little spark kin- 
dieth! Tobe notorious, by some, is preferred to an hones st and 
respectable standing among their little circle of friends at home! 


Haverhill, Massachusetts, has ‘spelt up to the head!’ 


“Monpay, Jan. 24.—In the House, Mr. ADAMS presented the 
petidion of sundry citizens of Haverhill, inthe State of Massa- 
| eee Pee that Congress will immediately adopt meas- 
ures peaceably to dissolye the Union of these States 


“First, because no union can be agreeable or permanent 
which does not present prospects of reciprocal benetit; second, 
because a vast ploportion ol the revenues Of one section of the 
Union is annually drained to sustain the views and course of 
another section, without any adequate return; third, because, 
judging from the history of past nations, that Union, if persisted 
in, in the present state of things, will certainly overwhelm the 
whole nation in destruction. 


“Mr. Apamsthen moved the reference of this petition to a 
select committee, With instructions to report an answer to these 
petitioners.” 


Observe that this statement is copied from the reports of the 
newspapers here, published immediately after I presented the 
petition; and that, in stating my motion to refer the petition to 
a committee, with instructions to report an answer to the peu 
tioners, it suppresses the fact that my motion of instrucuons 
was express that the answer should assign the reasuus why the 
prayer of the pee ought nor to be granted. 

Now, the House can judge what sort of representations are 
made of its proceedings to the people in that part of the coun 
try. It states that I moved instructions to a select committee; 
but it suppresses the fact that those instructions directed the 
committee to report reasons why the prayer of the petition 
ought not to be granted. All who read this paper, and read 
nothing else, must conclude that I did not state whether the 
report of the committee ought to be adverse or favorable to the 
prayer of the petitioners. Now I aver that that very false 
statement is precisely the foundation of the whole argument of 
the gentleman from Kentucky and the gentleman from Albe- 
marle in support of this prosecution of the House against me; 
for though they cannot, as this editor does, suppress the fact 
that I was for instructing the committee to report reasons 
against the petition, yet they both, throughout their whole ar- 
gument, have gone upon the principle that I am as responsible 
as if I had instructed the committee to bring in a report favor- 
able to the prayer of these petitioners. This is the whole sub- 
stance of their argument. I do not know what effect it may 
have had upon the House. One gentleman, at least, declared 
that he was unwilling to refer the petition to me, to be reperted 
ou, because he believed I was at heart in faver of what is asked 
for. That is the injustice which has been done me by these 
prosecutors from beginning to end. 

There are other passages in the Haverhill paper which ex- 
press strong feeling against the petition, and which demand the 
names of those who signed it. This shows that the prayer of 
the petition is not conformable to the views of ali the people in 
that part ofthe country. There is an article, however, from 
one of the most distinguished among the subscribers to the peti- 
tion, wherein he openly avows thathe did sign it, and is ready 
to do so at any time. For myself, I believe that the prayer of 
the petition is as unpopular with a great majority of the inhab- 
itants of that country, as itis against (he opinions of any member 
from South Carolina in this House; but that is not the point. 
The point is, the right of the people to be heard in petitioning 
here for a redress of grievances. 

But now tu come to the petitioners. A proposition has been 
moved here by a gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SumMgERs] to 
refer this whole subject to a select committee; and, so far as I 
and my rights are concerned, [have no objection—reserving, 
however, to myself the right of defending myself before that 
committee. ButI submit to that gentleman that his resolution 
places all these petitioners in the light of accused parties. 
They are accused of subornation of perjury, of high treason, 
and of other crimes; and I ask this House to consider that here 
isa case in which it is not the constituent who,calls the Repre- 
sentative to an account, but the Representative the constituent; 
and that, for crimes of so greata magnitude. Should the sub- 
jectgo to a committee, the preliminary question will be, are the 
crimes of subornation of perjury and of high treason involved 
in this petition; and, if they are, can the committee come toa 
conclusion without hearing the petitioners? Certainly not. I 
say again, that the attitude of the parties is most extraordinary; 
that the usual state of things is here reversed. A Representa: 
tive calls hisconstituent to an aecount, and accuses him of high 
treason and subornation of perjury. 

Mr. SUMMERS here explained that his resolution did not 
contemplate an insertion of the preamble moved by Mr. Mar- 
SHALL, but was intended to exclude the preamble as well as the 
resolutions, 

Mr. ADAMS. If thatis the purpose of the gentleman, and 
if the adoption of his resolution will be equivalent fo a rejec- 
tion of the whole proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
then certainly my objection will not apply, so far as regards the 
petitioners. Yet, if we areto come at the subject at all, I do 

not see how the committee can escape from the weighty charges 
which lie at the foundation of thewhol€matter. I say that the 
effect must be to put the constituent on trial before his own 
representatives. Even the resolution of the member {rem 
Albemarle does virtually include the constituent. It trenches 
on his right to petition, and I do not see how the committee can 
escape from that difficulty. So far, however, as I am con- 
cerned, J again declare that I am perfectly willing the gentle- 
man’s resolution shal! be adopted; I have not the least objec- 
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tion toit. But what I wish in the present stage of the pro- 
ceeding, and that which I insist upon, is a direct vote, ay or no, 
othe propositions of the gentleman from Kentucky and the 
gentleman from Albemarle. 

Among t ep roofs of this conspiracy against the right of peti- 
tion and all the right of freemenin free States, I alluded to the 
auxiliaries of the member from Albemarle, out of this House as 
wellasinit. In regard to his auxiliaries in the House, I think 
the proof must have been perfectly satisfactory to the mind of 
every man. ‘The gentleman has told us that the caucus con- 
sisted of more than forty members. Some diTlered on the sub 
jectof expulsion. That it wasa subject of consultation, and 
that his own intention bad at first been to offer a resolution of 
expulsion, but that he was dissuaded by certain persons out of 
the House. Here, then, were forty members in this House, 
who were to be the gentleman’s assistants and coaijutors, and 
to act as accusers, wil(nesses, jurore, judges, and execution 
ers; and the whole plan was to be determined on before the 
close of the meeting. Now, I ask, if an agreement |ike that 
had been proposed out of this House, and the case should come 
before the courts of justice, what would the courts decide 1 to 
be? Here were more than forty judges, who had predetermin- 
ed my sentence, meeting in conclave to consult how it could 
best be carried into execution. 1 ask of every member here 
present whether he would be willing to be placed in the same 
circumstances? 

As to the external auxiliaries of the member from Albe- 
marle, and the conspiracy, I will first speak of the press, which, 
as is well kuown, Is in this city under the superintendence ot 
whatis called the South. It is well known that, at the South, 
there are committees of vigilance, who violate the post office, 
and who take out, and without scruple burn, whatever they con- 
sider as in its nature incendiary. What is the natural effect of 
this on the press? The effect is, that whenever a debate of thie 
kind occurs, you never can get a fair report of it; and, in proof 
of this assertion, I give the report of yesterday in the National 
Intelligencer. There is no report of that debate which deservee 
the nameof areport; and as to the Globe, which is another of 
these auxiliaries, while this trial is going on there isecarcely a 
day in which it does not contain a column or a column and a 
halfagainst me. For the truth of thie, lappeal to all who read 
the Globe. And not only that; but there isa paper at Alexandria, 
saidto bea Whig paper, which utters against me whole volumes 
of the bitterest invective, equal in virulence to that of the mem- 
ber from Accomac, or the member from Kentucky. And all this 
for what?’ For preeenting a petition! And they charge me 
with aconsumption of the time of this Heuse, and with all the 
confusion arising out of these debates; though I can appeal to 
every gentleman here whether I am responsible for one hour 
thus occupied? 1 have disclatmed that responsibility from the 
beginning. Even afier all the thunders and the lightnings of 
the gentlemen from Accomac, and Kentucky, and from Albe- 
matle, I have offered to sit down without one word of reply. 
But what Ido, 1am bound to do in defence of my own reputa- 
tion, and in defence of my constituents. Here is the influence 
of the press, both positive and negative: negative in the failure 
to report truly the debates of this House; positive, in coluun 
after column of abuse against an accused man when put vpon 
his trial. What would be the coneequence if such a course 
should be pursued in regard to a court of justice before which 
I stood charged with subornation of perjury and high treason? 
Is it not the practice of the courts and of the country that, du- 
ring the course ofa public trial, the press should observe silence, 
that there may be a fair and impartial decision? 

The course of the editors of the Intelligencer, I say, is moet 
extraordinary. ‘Whey here declare that they will not give any 
report of my remarks but what shall come in an authentic form 
from myselt. Well, sir, this will do very well to satisfy them 
it may make their task of reporting so much the easier; but ia 
it justice to me! Is it justice to the public, who wish to know 
not only what is charged against me here, but what I have to 
say in my defence Those who accuse me may very possibly 
have time to draw up for publication authentic ws Ye of what 
theysay. Ihave not. Why, sir, when the masked battery was 
opened upon me by the member from Kentucky, charging me 
with subornation of perjury, with high treason, and I know not 
how many erimes beside, I had not so much as half an hour 
allowed to me to meet the accusation. What time had I to draw 
up resolutions in my defence, and present them to this House? 
Ilow can these editors expect that I should have the means of 
preparing a report of my defence? On what could I depend 
but on the fidelity and accuracy of the reporters who occupy 
seats in this Mail undies the rules of the House? Sir, I do not 
wish to look into motives, but I say that a slate of things exis's 
in this city, whenever a discussion like this occurs, bearing di- 
rectly or remotely on the subject of abolition, which is itself 

among the strongest of demonstrations that Congress ought to 
sit where no slavery exists. I say that the press here is under 
an influence which ovght not to prevail, especially where a 
criminal prosecution is going on against a member ot this 
House. 

In the first place, there has existed a rooted prejudice against 
me for years past, in consequence of the course I felt it + duty 
to pursue in defence of the right of petition, Witness the let- 
ter which I read to the House some days ago, threatening my 
life if1 did not abstain from my “villanous course.” Sir, it is 
a slavery prejudice; it is a prejudice entertained by all siave- 
holders, who conceive that I am engaged in doing injury to their 
interests. These galleries are every day filled with persons of 
that very description. And this state of the prevailing senti- 

ment I hold to be altogether unsuited to the grave and solemn 
nature of a public trial, which ought to be impartially con- 
ducted. 

I say, in the next place, that the public press in this District 
is under the same influence—an influence both pensive pat 

ere 


negative. In the first place, it is a positive influence. 

is one prs in this city which is, from day to day, filling. the 
public mind with every possible prejudice injurious to me, to 
the usted misreprezentation of all that Ihave said in my de- 


fence, and pouring out upon me a flood of personal vitupera- 

tion almost as great as that which has proceeded from the tri- 
umvirate in this House, who are banded together for my de- 
struction. I say there is a positive interference of this presse 
against an accused and persecuted man, before thoee who are 
to be his jodges and jurors. And, on the other hand, there is 
the National Intelligencer, which ] charge as being under the 
same influence, though not, indeed, to the same extent. The 
influence in that case is negative; and is manifested in the fact 
that the editorsand their reporters, without positive crimination 
directed against me, still refuse to Jo me justice, These things 
arise from the fact that this ten-miles square isa slayehoiding 
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dietrict, and, as such, te filled with all manger of prejudice® 
agalust whoever opposes slavery. 

And the prees is, further, under other influences, from the or- 
ganized suppression at the South of all seuris of publications in 
any wise connected with the subject of aboliuon. The editors 
of newapapers here know full well that, uf they send, fer in 
stance, to the city of Charleston, anything which a committee 
of incendiaries there may choose to think infected with aboli- 
tion sentimenis—a Committee which, contrary to the Constitu 
tion, and in defiance of the right of their fellow citizens and ot 
the freedom of the press, seize upon and pillage the public 
mails, and burn, without scruple, whatsoever they are pleased 
to consider as tainted with abolition—these editors, I say, know 
full well that, if they send any such matier in their reports to 
that quarter, they do it at their peril. And this consideration 
operates not ouly here, but in the large cities of the Union, 
where papers are publishe ! which have large numbers of sub 
ecribers at the Seuth. [Iere Mr. ApAms searched for some 
ume in the drawer of hia table, and then remarked } 1 find I 
have wot got what I intended to use, with a view to show the ey 
tent of this interference at the South with the rights and liber 
tiea of the people, through the medium of a violation of the 
sacred security of the poet office. Some three or four year 
ago, there was a meeting held in the city of Charleston, South 
Carolina, assuming a control over the operations of the post 
office, and assuming the right of pilfering from the pest office 
all papers which did not suit their own views; which meeting 
appointed a committee to seize upon and burn all documents 
coming to that city through the mails, which they might pleace 
to consider as being, in any degree, tainted wifh abolition. 1 
have the printed proceedings of that meeting here, and should 
be glad to have them read at the Clerk's table. 


{A very long extract from the proceedings of such a meeting 
was here read by the Clerk, aod will be given in the appendix 
to the speech. } 


Mr. ADAMS I should now be glad to have another docu- 
ment read, giving a reportof the practieal fulfilmenteof what 
was here resolved upon 


The Clerk accordingly read the following 


“A Southern postmaster writes to a friend ni his city ae fol 
lowe: ‘Yesterday, while examioimng the mail in search of incen 
diaries, | dwcovered a leiter, written on a beautiful sheet of 
pink paper. I broke 1 open, and, lo and behold! it was a love- 
letter from our old friend, Miss —-——, to young —, of this 
village. It would make you laugh to rcad ut.’ Only hear the 
impudent scoundrel. He not only assumes the responsibility 
of searching the United States mail, but would make public 
the contents of a private love-letter. Shade of Washington ' 
where are our liberties !’’— Boston Allus, 


That, sir, 8 a practical tlustation of the eflect of this inter 
ference with the freedom of the presa, the freedom of speech, 
and the sacredness of the post effiice. LTnow ask thit a letter 
from the Postmaster General to the postmaster of (understood 
by the reporter to be) New York, shall be read. 

“The correspondence of Amos Kendall, then Postmaster Gen 
eral, with the postmaster referred to, was here read at large by 
the Clerk, as follows 


Perensevers, (Va ) August 10, 1835. 

Min: | have the honor to enclose you a copy of a preamble 
and resolutions adopted at a numerous meeting of the citizen 
of Petersburg, held on the Sth instant; and, in compliance with 
the direction of the meeting, do most reapectfully inv.te your 
attention to the sixth resolution, with the hope that you will 
use all proper means Within your power Co arrest an evil which 
threatens not only to disturb the quiet pessession of our prop- 
erly and the peace of our families, but our very existence 
reell, 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

J. D. TOWNES. Chairman. 

To A. KBNDALL, Es. 

Post Orricg DEPARTMENT, August 20), 1835. 

Sin: Your letter of the 10th instant, enclosing a copy of a 
“preamble and resolutions adopied at a numerous meeung of 
the chuzens of Petersbure, held on the 8th instant,” and calling 
my “attention to the 6:h resolution,’ was duly received, I! 
health at first, and incessant calls upon me of the most pressing 
nature, have prevented an earlier reply. 

The 6th resolution adverted to, is in the fo lowing words: 

“Resolved, That the Postmarter General be mtormed that 
papers of a seditious character are frequently forwarded by the 
mails to this place, and that he be requested to adopt such lawful 
regulations in his depariment as may he calculated to prevent 
their diasemination through that channel.” 

Having no official right todecide upon the character of pa- 
pers passing through the matis, 1 is notin my power, by any 
“lawful regulation,” to obviate the evil of which the citizens of 
Petersburg complain. Ifany necessity exists for a supervision 
over the productions of the press which are transmitted by 
mail, all willagree that it ought not to be vested in the head of 
the Executive Department. 

Yet I should regard the authorized and persevering use of the 
public thails asa medium of transmitting from one State into 
another, newspapers, tracts, and pamphlets, obviously tending 
to promote discontent, sedition, and servile war, as a violation 
efthe spirit, if not the letter, of the Federal compact, which 
would justify, on the part of the injured States, any measure 
necessary to effect their exclusion. For the present, I perceive 
no means of relief, except in responsibilities voluntarily assum- 
ed by the postmasters through whose offices the seditious mat. 
ter passes; but itis hoped that Congress, at their next session, 
will be able and willing to devise some acceptable plan to pre- 
vent the use of the public mails for purposes so destructive to 
the rights of the States, and so dangerous to the integrity of the 
Union. ; 

In the meantime, please to assure the citizens of Petersburg 
that I fully appreciate their wrongs, and that no proper exer- 
tion will be omitted, on my part, to promote the adoption, by 
the rightful authority, of such measures as may prevent their 
repetition. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
AMOS KENDALL 

To J. D. Townss, Ese 


Post Orrick DgPARTMENT, 
August 22, 1:35. 
Bre: Your letter of the ith instant, purporting to accom- 
panya letter from the American Anti-slavery Socicty, and a 











resolution adopted by them, came duly to hand, but without 
the documents alluded to, Seeing them published in the news- 
papers, however, 1 proceed to reply, without waiting to receive 
them officially. 

It was right to prepose to the Anti slavery Society voluntan- 
ly to desist from attempting to send their publications into the 
Southern States by public mails; and their refusal to dou so, 
after they were apprized that thee atire maiia were putin jeop- 
ardy by them, is but another evidence of the fatuity of the 
counsels by which they are directed. 

After mature consideration of the subject, and seeking the 
best advice within my reach, | am confirmed in the opinion 
that the Postmaster General las no jegal authority, by any or- 
der or regulation of his department, to exclude from the mattis 
auy species of newspapers, magazines, or pamphiets. Such 
a power, jveeted in the head of this department, would be 
fearfully dangerous, and has been properly withheld. Any 
order or lewer ef mine, directing ov officially sanctioning the 
step you have taken, would, therefore, be utterly powerless 
and void, and would net, in the slightest degree, relieve you 
from ite reaponsibility. 

Bul, to prevent any mistake in your mand, or in that of the 
Aboituonists, or of the public, tn relation to my position and 
views, Lhave no hesitation in saying that lam deterred from 
giving any order toexclude the whole series of abolition publi- 
cations from the Southern mails only by a wantot legal power, 
and that, if LT were «ituated as you are, | would do as you have 
done. 

Postmasters may lawfully know ip all cases the contents of 
newspapers, because the law expressly provides that they ehall 
be so put up that they may be readily examined; and if they 
know those contents to be calculated and designed to produce, 
and, ifdelivered, will certainly produce, the commission of the 
most acgravated crimes upon the property and persons of their 
fellow citizens, it cannot be doubted that it 1s their duty to de- 
tain them, if noteven to hand them over to the civil authorities. 
The Postmaster Genera! has vo legal power to prescribe any 
rule for the government of postmasters in such cases, nor has 
he ever attempted toso, ‘They actin each case upon their own 
responsibility; and, if they improperly detain or use papers 
sent tu their offices { r transmission or delivery, it 1s at their 
peri, and on their heads falls the puaishment. 

If it be justifiable to-detain papers paseing through the mail, 
for the purpose of prevenung or punishing tsolated crimes 
against individuals, how much more inportant is it that this 
responsibility should be assumed to prevent jnsurrections and 
save communities! Tf, in time of war, a postmaster should 
detect the letter of an enemy or spy passing through the mail, 
which, ifit reached its destination, would expose bis country to 
invasion and her armies to destruction, ought he not to artest it? 
Yeu where is his legal power to doso? 

From the specimens I have seen of anti-slavery publications, 
and the concurrent testimony of every class of citizens except 
the Abolitionists, they tend directly to produce in the South 
evils and horrors surpassing these usually resulting from 
foreign invasion or ordinary insurrection. From their revolt- 
ing pictures and fervid appeals, addressed to the senses and 
passions of the blacks, they are calculated to fill every family 
with assassins, and produce, at no distant day, an exterminating 
servile war, So aggravated isthe character of those papers, 
that the people of the Southern Rates, with a unavimily never 
witnessed except incases of extreme danger, have evinced, in 
public meetings, and by other demonstiations, a determination 
to seek defence and safety in putting an end to their circulation 
by any means, and at any hazard. Lawless power is to be re- 
usted; but power which is exerted in palpable self-defence is 
not lawless. That such is the power whose elements are now 
agitating the South, the united people of that section religiously 
believe; and, so long as that shall be their impression, it will re- 
quire the array of armies to carry the mails in safety through 
their territories, if they continue to be used as the instrument of 
these who are supposed to seek their destruction. 


Asa measure of great public necessity, therefore, you and 
the other postmasters who have assumed the responsibility of 
stopping these inflammatory papers, will, I have no doubt, 
stand justified in that step before your country and all man- 
kind. 

Bui perhaps the legal right of the Aboliticnists to make use 

of the public mails in distributing their insurrectionaly papers 
throughout the Southern States is not so clear as they seem to 
imagine. When those States became independent, they ac- 
quired a right to prohibit the circulation of such papers within 
their territories; and their power over the subject of slavery, 
and all its incidents, was in no degree diminished by the adop 
tion of the Federal Constitution, Jt is still as undivided and 
sovereign as it was when they were first emancipated from the 
dominion of the King and Parliamentot Great Britain. In the 
exercise of that power, some of those States have made the 
circulation of such papers a capital crime; others have made 
it a felony, punishable by confinement in the penitentiary; 
and perhaps there is not one among them which has not for- 
bidden it under heavy penalties. If the Abolitionists or their 
agents were caught distributing their tracts in Louisiana, they 
would be legally punished with death; if they were appre- 
hended in Georgia, they might be legally sent to the peniten- 
tiary; and, in each of the slaveholding States, they would suffer 
the penalties of their respective laws. 
Now, have these people a legal right to do, by the mail car- 
riers and postmaeters of the United States, acts which, if done 
by themselves or their agents, would lawfully subject them to 
the punishment due to felons of the deepest dye? Ate the offi- 
cers of the United States compelled, by the Constitution and 
laws, to become the instruments and accomplices of those who 
design to baffle and make nugatory the constitutional laws of 
the States—to fill them with sedition, murder, and insurrec- 
tion—to overthrow those institutions which are recognised and 
guarantied by the Constitution itself ? 

And is it entirely ceriain that any existing law of the United 
Sates would protect mail-carriers and postmasters against the 
penalties of the State laws, if they shall knowingly carry, dis- 
tribute, or hand out any of these forbidden papers? Ifa State, 
by a constitutional law, declare any specific act to be acrime, 
how are officers of the United States, who may be found guilty 
of that act, to escape the penalties ofthe State law? It might 
be in vain for them to plead that the post-office law made it 
their duty to deliver all papers which came by mail. In reply 
to this argument, it might be alleged that the post-office law 
imposes penalties on postmasters for “improperly’’ detaining 
papers which come by the mail, and that the detention of the 
papers in question is not improper, because their circulation 
is prohibited by valid State laws. Ascending toa higher prin- 
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ciple, it might be plausibly alleged that no law of the Up) 

States can protect from punishment any man, whether a eek 
officer or citizen, In the commission of an act which the Ste « 
acting within the undoubted sphere of her reserved rights ~~ 
declared tobe a crime. Can the United States furnish ae 
for conspirators against the States, and clothe them with a 
punity?) May individuals or combinations Geliberately pro “ 
the subversion of State laws and institutions, and, lighting thets 
firebrands beyond the jurisdiction of those States, make the 
officers of the United States their irresponsible BZENIS to ép . 
the flames? Was it to give impunity to crime that the eevere 
States came into the Union, and conferred upon the General 
Government the power “to establish post-offices and pow 
roads?’ e 

In these considerations there is reason to doubt whe 
Abolitionists have a rightto make use of the mails of th 
States tu convey their publications into States where + 
culation ts forbidden by law; and itis by no means cert 
the mail carriers and postmasters are secure from th 
ties of that law, if they knowingly carry, distribute, or hay, 
them out. Every citizen may use the mail for any lawful — 
pose. The Abolitionists may have a legal right toits use for 
distributing their papers in New York, where it is lawfy! 
distribute them; but it does not follow that they havea Jega! 
light to that privilege for such a purpose in Louisiana or Geo; 
gia, where itis unlawful. As well may the counterfeiter aig 
robber demand the use of the mails fer consummiating their 
crimes, and complain of a violation of theirrights when it ig de. 
nied. 

Upon these grounds a postmaster may well hesitate to be the 
agent of the Abolitionists in sending their incendiary publica. 
tions into States where their circulation is prohibited by law: 
and much more may postmasters residing mn those States refyc¢ 
to distribute them. Whether the arguments here suggested bg 
sound or not,of one thing there can be nodoubt. If it ehal) 
ever be settled by the authority of Congress that the Post Office 
establishment may be legally, and must be actually, employed 
as an irresponsible agent to enable misguided fanatics or reck. 
less incendiaries to stir up With impunity Insurrection and ser. 
vile war in the Southern States, those States will of necesgiry 
consider the General Government as an accomplice in the crime: 
they will look upon it as identified in acruel and unconstity. 
tional attack on their unquestionable rights and dearest inter. 
ests, and they must necessarily treat it as a common enemy iy 
their means of defence. Ought the posimaster or the depart. 
ment, by thrusting these papers upon the Southern States now, 
in defiance of their laws, to hasten a state of things so deplora- 
ble? 


Ido not desire to be understood as affirming that the eugces- 
tion here thrown out ought, without the action of higher ay. 
thority, to be considered as the setuled construction of the law, 
or regarded by ae asthe rule of their future action. It 
is only intended tosay that, in asudden emergency, involving 
principles so grave and consequences so serious, the eafest 
course for postmasters, aod the best for the country, is that 
which you have adopted 

It prevents the certain eeizure of all the mails in the agera 
vaied States, with a view to the interception and destruction of 
the poxious papers; the interruption of commercial and friend. 
ly correspondence; the loss of confidence in the safety of the 
mail conveyances; and the probable overthrow of the authority 
ofthe United States, as far as regards the post office establish. 
meni, throughouthalf the territory of the Union. 


It prevents a speedy interruption of commerce and trade be. 
tween the cities of the North and the South; for there are abun 
dantevidences that the vessels or steamboats which should be 
known to come freighted with these papers, whether in the mail 
or out, would not long be suffered to float in safety in the South. 
ern ports. ; 

lt allays in some degree the excited feelings of the white man 
against the black, which changes the dominion over the slave 
from one of mildness to one of severity, and puts the free negio 
in imminent peril of his life. 


You avoid being made yourself the agent and accomplice of 
blind fanaticism, or wicked design, in a eourse of proceedings 
which, if successful, could not fail to repeat on our shores the 
horrors of St. Domingo, and desolate with exterminating war 
half the territory of our happy country. — 

You prevent your Government from being made the unwil- 
ling agent and abettor of crimes against the States which strike 
at their very existence, and give time forthe proper authorities 
to discuss the principles involved, and digest a safe rule for the 
future guidance of the department. 

While persisting in a course which philanthropy recommends 
and patriotism approves, I doubt not that you and the other 
postmasters who have assumed the responsibility of stopping 
these inflammatory papers in their passage to the South, will 
perceive the necessity of perfurming your duty in transmitting 
and delivering ordinary newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets, 
with perfect punctuality. Occasion must not be given to charge 
the postmasters with carrying theic precautions beyond the ne- 
cessities of the case, or capriciously applying them to other 
cases in which there is no necessity; and it would be the duty, 
as well as the inclination, of the department, to punish such 
assumption with unwonted severity. This suggestion I do not 
make because I have any apprehension that it is needed for 
your restraint, but because I wish this paper to bear upon its 
face a complete explanation of the views which I take of my 
own duty in the existing emergency. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
AMOS KENDALL. 
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To Sami. L. Gouvexngur, Esq., 
Postmaster at New York. 


Mr. ADAMS resumed. I have been induced to call for the 
reading of these documents, in order to show the influence of 
the views, arbitrary and discretionary, of a department of this 
Government, under no other law, or pretence of law, than neces- 
sity—the tyrant’s law. Here is an officer of the United States 
Government, who unequivocally admits that retaining papers 
in the post office without distribution is contrary to law, who 
expressly says that he does not and will not authorize it, and yet 
tells the postmaster who had applied to him for directions in 
the case that he must act in the matter upon his own discretion. 
I denounce it as a violation of the freedom of the press, as a 
violation of the sacred character of the post office, and of the 
rights and liberties of all the free people of the United Statee. 
It is but oneof a numerous class of facts which I intend to ad- 
duceas proof that there is a regular organized system cn the 
partof the South, not merely to sustain their own institutions. 
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ve another illustration of this assumption of tyrannical pow- 
gover the press and over the post office, I desire that this pa- 
per from Judge Jay may now be read. 

(The Clerk here reada paper from Wm. Jay, professing, as 
the gore understood it, to be a defence of the character of 
his father against the charge of disorganization and fanaticism, 
funded on the course pursued by him in relation to abolition, 
sadin which the author cites instances to show that publica- 
tions at the North have uadergone purgations, in order to ren- 
det them acceptable to the taste of Southern readers, This 
eter will be given with the residue of the debate. } 


Mr. ADAMS resumed. I have had this communication read, 
order to show the practical inference of this Southern inter- 
ference With the sacredness of the post office, and with the free- 
jom of the press. Here is a case of the wilful falsification of 
the published life of one of the most illustrious patriots of the 
Revolution, by the expurgation from its pages of that which 
iscalled offensive matter, being offensive to the feelings of the 
south. Under this same influence, the printers even of school- 
pooks have acted. They have published upwards of a hun- 
dred volumes of books for the use of schouls, which books have 
been confessedly expurgated of all those original pertions and 
passages which it was supposed by the publisher would be 
deemed offensive at the South. This 1 charge as being the ef- 
ject of this course of organized and disciplined violation of the 
Post Office Department. It results in a suppression of the 
freedom of the press, and in the actual falsification of the 
truth. I say that it furnishes one of the strongest proofs of a 
great combination and conspiracy of the whole Southern por 
uon of this Union toextend the law of slavery through the free 
State. 

3ut all this is not to be reported. Ohno. The Intelligencer 

goes to the South, and it must be expurgated of all Lhave now 
read, and of ali that I said yesterday. It must be expurgated 
of the exposure which I then made of the conspiracy against 
me in acummittee of this House, and it is to be expurgated of 
all that I now say, and all Ican hereafier say, in my defence; 
because, forsooth, the reporters of the National Intelligencer 
have not thought proper to report what I said. And now this 
House and the nation are warned that henceforth the editors will 
publish no report of my defence, but such as shall be authenti- 
cated by myself. Under these circumstances, lam unwilling 
now to proceed further; and I therefore propose a postpone- 
ment of the residue of my defence until answers shall have been 
received from the calls which this tlouse has, at my instance, 
made on the President and two of his heads of departments, 
for documents which Ideem necessary and essential to my de- 
fence, and until time shall have been afforded for such prepara- 
ton as shall enable me to furnish an authentic report for my 
defence, and one which the editors of the Intelligencer may tee! 
themselves justified in presenting to their readers, Meanwhile 
the entire South, as weil as the entire North, are to be deprived 
of theopportunity of seeing what I say in my defence. It must 
be obvious to the House that I can make no complete defence of 
myself while deprived of those materials which, through their 
liberality, 1 have been furnished with the means of obtaining. 

I therefore now move that the further consideration of this 
subject be postponed until answers to those callsshali have been 
received. 

The CHAIR here reminded Mr. Apams that the rules of the 
House admitted of but two forms of a motion to postpone. 
The motion must either be for an indefinite postponement, or 
for postponement to a day certain. 

. ADAMS. Well, then, I will propose next Thursday 
week. 

Mr. SMITII of Virginia asked the yeas and nays on that 
motion. 

Mr. T. F. MARSHALL said that, before the question should 
be taken, he would like to have the opportunity of saying a word 
or two. I have listened (said Mr. M.) during the greater part of 
the time, to the member from Massachusetts. I think thisis the 
sixth day during which the attention of this House has been oc- 
cupied by what that gentleman calls his defence. He has been 
as long getting through a portion of that defence as was occu- 
pied in the creation of the worl’—which took, I think, just six 
days—{a laugh]—and yet it mustappear, on the most cursory 
view of this proceeding, that there are but two questions of fact 
and one question of law tobe settled. Has a petition been pre- 
sented here, praying this House to take steps to dissolve the 
Union? Did the member from Massachusetis present such a 
petition? And on these two facts does there arise a contempt 
ofthis House? This comprises the whole matter. Now, as to 
the facts, they are both in the knewledge of the House. What, 
then, does the gentleman propose? Ile proposes to get cer- 
tain information from the executive departments; which, in 
connexion with what he has already advanced, shall enable 
him to make out a justification both for his constituents and for 
himself. He has already apprized us that the Southern por. 
tion of this Union meditate the introduction of slavery into the 
free States of the North. He has already announced in his ar- 
gument that the South wish for a wM@with Great Britain, for 
the purpose of reviving the African slave trade: he has warned 
the people of the North that the South are endeavoring to re- 
neal the habeas corpus and the trial by jury: he has announced 
further to this House and to the world—he being at the time 
chairman of the committee ofthis House on Foreign Relations, 
and announced it in the presence of a British nobleman, who 
was a listener to the debate—that Great Britain is in the right in 
maintaining her right to search American vessels. He has de- 
fended the claim of Great Britain on that subject, to the con- 
demnation of his own Government. 

(Mc. Apams. No, sir, I deny it. ] 

I have already referred to the report ofthe gentleman's speech; 
I heard every word of that speech. ‘Vhe report of it isin the 
papers, and the gentleman here denies that he took any such 
ground. Now it doesso happen that the report of that speech 
is twofold. There is one report of it in the Inteiligencer and 
another in the Globe. Between these two reports, there are dis- 
crepancies quite sufficient to show that there has been nothing 
hke collusion onthe part of those who made them respectively. 
The language is often different, but the substance is the same; 
and the declaration of the gentleman, that he introduced the pe- 
tition which has given rise to this proceeding for the purpose of 
alarm, is precisely the same in both the reports. 

Now, what is the question? It is ona motion to postpone the 
further consideration of the subject, in order to give him time tu 
make out his case. He has laid down at the commencement 
the ground of defence on which he intends to rely, and he now 
calls for proof with a view to support it. So far as I, as mover 
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of the resolutionsnow before the House in the shape of amend- 
ment to that of the gentleman from Virginia, |Mr. Giumer,} am 
concerned, I would be perfectly willing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, to admit at once, without his adducing any proof what- 
ever, as true, al! that he says is true; protesting, however, 
against its truth as being admitted by me at any other time, or 
for any other purpose. And what does itamount to? The gen 
tleman’s constituents come here and ask us to dissolve this 
Union. The gentleman endeavors to establish their right to do 
s0, from the Declaration of Independence. He then puts a case 
of many and great grievances under which they labor; and now 
he wants time, that he may prove the case of grievance which 
he seeks to make out actually to exist. And we are called on 
to postpone all further proceedings inthe matter ull he shall 
arm himself with proof to make out a case which shall justity a 
revolution against this Government and the Constituuon, by a 
Congress every member of which has solemnly sworn to sup 
port the Constitution. That is the gentleman’s argument, and 
that is the course which he has been pursuing here for these 
six days past. Sir, lam ready, for argument’s sake, to admitall 
he has said, and I aver that, on his own showing, the question 
before us is ripe for decision now; and I here call upon this 
House to say whether the gentleman’s proofs are to be waited 
for before we can decide the question now before us, Sup 
pose there is a design on the part of the South (o extend slavi ry 
into the Northern States: does that justify us in a movement for 
revolution? and is this Congress bound to comply with a petl- 
tion said to be founded on right, by the gentleman’s showing a 
case which shall justify revolution? Suppose he makes out 
his case: what are we to de?) Acquithin, | suppose, and com- 
ply with the prayer of the petitioners. That is the point which 
he seems to be endeavoring to reach. But has 1 anything to 
do with the question now before us? The Congress ts applied 
to, by these men of Haverhill, to put an end to its own exis- 
tence—to break up the Government. 

Now, suppose I admit all the gentleman says, and wants to 
to prove, to be true: does that change the duties and powers of 
thisGovernment? Does that give this Congress power to act 
in the case, or does 1t justify the gentleman from Massachusetts? 
We are assembled here to consult and act under the Constitu- 
tion, and by virtue of the Constitution, The gentleman is un- 
der acharge for a contempt of the House, in bringing before it, 
and recommending to its action, a petition which prays the 
House to commit an act of perjury, and an act which, carried 
out in practice, necessarily involves the commission of high 
treason. He says that he is himself charged by me with sub 
ornation of perjury and with high treason; that we are sitting 
asa court to try him onthat charge; and, if he is condemned, 
the consequence is, I suppose, to be death. [A laugh.] 1 will 
now say nothing on that; but, Lask, what change can it make 
on the question Lefore us, if the gentleman shall succeed in 
proving all he has undertaken to prove? Congress has no more 
right to act on such a prayer, and he has no more right to bring 
such a prayer before it, if the alleged case be true, than if it be 
false. 

But these things, when obtained, are to go before the coun- 
try, and a new issue is to be made not springing from the rec- 
ord. Bitter, bitter appeals are to be made to Northern preju- 
dice. Every feeling of hostility to the South is to be kept alive, 
and stimulated and irritated by agitation, and the question is to 
be taken ason abolition. It isto be made on the point whether 
a case of grievance has been made out sufficient to warrant a 
dissolution of the Government; and on that question the whole 
floodgates of angry declamation are to be opened wide upon the 
peace of the country. The gentleman is himself to be allowed 
two weeks to gather strength, and then he is to pour outall 
those treasures of wrath and fury which have been accumula- 
ting in hisown bosom on an issue which he is trying to make, 
and which is not before this House. 


Ihave carefully markes the various changes, the successive 
phases, which the gentleman’s defence has assumed in the 
course of the six days through which it has continued. One 
day we were entertained during almost the whole time by the 
gentleman’s biography, by anecdotes of the Emperor Alexan- 
der and Caulaincourt, and Napoleon and the British indem- 
nities, and fourth of July speeches; and these were relied on as 
a defence for presenting a memorial to break up the Union; 
being, I suppose, so many proofs of his attachment to that 
which his constituents ask us to destroy. But the next day, 
emboldened by the course which the sympathy of this House 
for the gentleman’s years and standing induced it to pursue 
towards him, the gentleman goes back on his old ground. 
He is no longer the devoted, the enthusiastic Unionist; but he 
returns to the point, and endeavors to prove the most deadly 
designs on the partof the South, and asks us to enable him to 
get documents to produce that alarm which he, from the first, 
avowed it to be his object toexcite. Is this House prepared to 
aid insucha design? I ask Northern gentlemen here whether 
they are ready to strengthen the hands of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in such an endeavor? Will they connect the 
Abolitionists of the North with the tremendous proposition to 
dissolve this Union? I have already declared that I offered my 
resolutions as a test of the attachment of this House to the union 
of these States; as affording an opportunity to Northern men to 
show that they separated themselves from the incendiary object 
avowed in the petition which that gentleman has presented 
here; and an opportunity to Southern gentlemen to satisfy the 
people of the North that they were asdevotedly attached to the 
Union as any Northern patriot is or can be, and that = 
might be acquitted by every candid man from the charges whic 
have been soindustriously heaped upon them. Such I hope will 
be the result of this proceeding. 

Then I pray the House to consider the consumption of time 
which has already taken place, and that further consumption 
of it with which we are threatened, The gentleman from 
Massachusetts was 1. ot always so ready to ask to consume the 
time of this HTouse. Oh, no! there was a period during these 
transactions in which he was the tenderest man alive in his re- 
gard for the time of the people. Now, he asks for a delay of 
two weeks, that he may gather materials for a further defence, 
which is to consume the Lord knows how much more of the 
time of this House. I do trust that, for the sake of obtaining 
matter not only entirely irrelevant, but deeply miechievons, the 
House will consent to no such thing. 

Mr. ARNOLD eaid that he had, from the very beginni: 
voted in favor of laying this whole subject on the table. Ile 
had had some experience, from what he had witnessed in past 
times in this House, and from the effect of such proceedings 
on the country. He had seen many such questions raised here, 
and had seen them all end in smoke and fury. This had in- 
duced him to be in favor of getting rid of the subject as fast as 





possible. He knew that the country was suffering, and that the 
House was disgraced in the eyes of the country. He concur. 
red with the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. MARSHALL, | that 
there were wild fanatics to be found at the South as wel! as the 
North; and that this House ought not to lend its countenance to 
either. Believing, as he did, that the time asked for by the gen 
tleman from Massachusetts might be got by adopting the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Vieginia [Mr. Summers] to refer the 
whole subject to a select committee, he hoped that course would 
be adopted. It would afford gentlemen on both sides an oppor 
tunity to escape from a dilemma which he believed was agreea 
ble tonetther. He was Eee to granting the postponement 
now asked for. He hoped the House would refuse it, and that 
all further action on the resolutions, either of the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. MarsHALy] or the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Gitmer}| would be superseded by adopting the 
amendment of the other gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Sum 
MERS]| to send the whole matter to aselect committee. Under 
this impression, he would now move the previous question 

Mr. CUSHING inquired of the Speaker whether the pre 
vious question, if ordered, would not bring the House directly 
to a vote on the resolutions? 

The SPEAKER said yes: on the amendment to the amend 
ment first, then on the amendment, and then on the original! reso 
lution. 

Mr. CUSHING. And it cuts off the motion to postpone? 

The SPEAKER said it did. 

Mr. CUSHING. And it cuts off the motion to commit? 

The SPEAKER. No; the question of commitment to a se 
lect committee isa part of the amendment; and if the previous 
question is ordered, the House will be brought to a direct vote 
on the proposition of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Sum 
MERS. } 

{Which proposition is, to submit the whole matter to the in 
quiry of a select committee. ] 

Alier a momentary conversation between Mr. Thompson, of 
Mississippi, and the SPBAKER, as to the order in which the ques 
tion would be put 

Mr. GWIN (and Mr. PICKENS simultaneously) moved that 
there be a call of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia asked the yeas and nays on that mo 
tion; which were ordered, and, being taken, were— yeas 82, nays 
98. So the call was refused. . 

The question then recurring on the demand of Mr. ARNotp 
for the previous question— 

Mr ADAMS requested the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr 
ARNOLD] to withdraw that motion; and if it was not the pleasure 
of the House to postpone the further consideration of the sub 
ject, he (Mr. A.) was ready now to proceed with his defence. 

The SPEAKER (addressing Mr. Arnoip) inquired if he 
withdrew the motion for the previous question? 

Mr. ARNOLD said that, if the gentleman from Massachu 
setts withdrew his motion to postpone, he (Mr. A.) could not, of 
course, insist on the motion for the previous question. 

Mr. ADAMS withdrew the motion to postpone. 

Mr- THOMAS F. MARSHALL renewed the motion of Mr, 
ARrnNoLp for the previous question. 

sul the SPEAKER intimated that the motion could not now 
be made, becanse the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. 
ApAMs| held the floor in continuation of his defence. 

Mr. ADAMS resumed. When I made my proposition to 
postpone, I was under the impression that it would meet with 
no opposition m any quarter. ‘The House had passed three 
resolutions at my request, calling on the Executive and on two 
of the departments of this Government for certain documenis, 
which I consider material to my defence. The call has been 
made, and 1 cannot believe that this House will precipitate a 
decision in my case, after granting me acall for these docu 
ments, and belore time has been allowed for the answer to be 
received. [arm not responsible for the time wuich it wili take 
for these answers to be received; and I did suppoee that, under the 
present pressure of public concerns, a postponement of the sub- 
ject, while waiting for the answer to the calls which the House 
1as made, would meet with universal acceptance. I did not make | 
the motion from any desire to postpone my own rights; nor did 
I suppose there was any man—not even the author of the reso- 
lution, in which he so tenderly informed me that I might con 
sider it mercy in the House that I was not expelled, and in 
which he charged me with the crimes of high treason and sub- 
ornation of perjury—that_even he would evince that rabid thirst 
for the conviction of his victim, by which it now appears that 
he is actuated. 


This gentleman, with the alternation of the member from 
Accomac and the gentleman from Albemarle, (for they speak 
by turns,) is determined to resist and oppose everything that 
I can say in my defence. He now complains that I have oc- 
cupied six days of the time of this House. Well, sir, if J 
have, he and his two auxiliaries—I will say his two aecomp- 
lices—have occupied among them six days in their vitupera- 
tions. Surely a man at the bar of the House, and under trial 
before it, may be entitled to at least as much time as thie 
combination and accumulation of three of the most influen 
tial members of the House against him. 1 shal) want more 
time, for it is impossible 1 should finish to day; and I appeal 
to the sense of justice in this House not to close this procedure 
before they suffer me to get those items ofevidence which the 
House, by its own vote, has declared me entitled to. Iclaim 
more time, especially if each individual of this triumvirate 
is to reply to every part of my defence, and they are to use 
their combined influesce to precipitate this House into a de- 
cision. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, in the argument he has 
just submitted to the House, has totally misrepresented me. 
[le has argued as if, in my defence, I had favored and coun- 
tenanced the object of this petition; as if,in presenting it, I had 
not expressly disclaimed all concurrence in the prayer of the 
petitioners. My open disclaimer made here at the time is of 
no use, as regards him. He persists in charging me with what 
1 explicitly contradicted by the very terms in which | pre- 
sented the memorial. I say this to impartial men. No such 
person can ever be brought to conclude that I am or have 
been in favor of the petition. Sech ar assumption is faise 
in relation to any petition which a gentleman may present 
Even if he says nota word against the prayer it may con- 
tain, it is not to be inferred that he is himeelf in favor of the 
ybject of that prayer; but in my case there was an Open dis- 
claimer; Fexpressly declared myself opposed to the prayer of 
the petitioners, and said that I preserted it only out of my re- 
gard to the right of the people to petition here for a redress of 
grievances. 

But has the gentleman responded to my call to show his 
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law fora ee which goes to reverse the relations estab 
lished by the Constitution, so that the conetituent shail be respon- 
sible to his representative, and the representative shall have the 
power of declaring him guilty of high treason and subornation 
of perjury for sending a petiuonto this House? Where, I ask, 
does he get his law for this? The right of petition ts expressly 
guaraniied by the Constitution, without any such limitation 
as is atiempied to be imposed upon it here. 1 ask, where are 
the rights of a constituent, if the House is to proceed on the 
principles laid down by that gentleman? It ts the quintes 
sence of tyranny—of a tyranny not equalled by Valiguia—a 
tyranny of which Nero never was guilty. One of thoee cele- 
brated tyrants of antiquity was charged with wriung his laws 
in euch smal! characters, and hanging them up so high above 
the reach of the people, that they could not be read; but he 
never undertwok Ww punieh the violation of alaw that never wa 
made. No. But the gentleman erecta this House into a tri 
bunal before which its constituents are to be tried for high trea 
eoo and subornation of perjury for exercising their right of pe 
tuuion, His doctrine makes the representative the judge, in 
etead of the constituent. That te the firetlaw of the kind ever 
heard of. According to the report of Mr. Elmore, in the case 
of Ciliey, that ts the law which the House would Lave made, 
had they adopted the report of the majority of the committec 
in that case. It reverses every principle of the Consti:uuon. 
Where, I ask again, does the gentieman get his right to do this! 
Where is his law for charging a constituent with high crimes 
and misdemeanors for exercising the constitutional right of pe- 
tition?) Where in law is one such word to be found? — 

But, if the House do assume such a power—if they claim 
euch an authority in this case—they aseume it in reference 
to every petition presented here. They aseert a discretionary 
power in this House to punish a constituent for presenting any 
petition. If you can punish him for presenting a petition 
peaceably to dissolve this Union, then you can punish for the 
presentation of every abolition petition, UH the alleged right 
ehall ever once be exercised, that will come next. Every mem- 
ber here who presents an abolition petition will be tuld he has 
incurred the censure of thie House; and, if 6), how can a con 
elutuent ever bring au abolition petition before this House? If 
they offer you a petition to recognise the independence of the 
Republic of Hayti, they will be told this te an abolition petition; 
Ha presentation if a crimifal sthing--1t is an act of treason 
Why? Because it is possthle aome Quashipompo may come 
here as a public minister; aud that would be high treason, ac 
cording to the gentleman from Kentucky. J have called on 
the gentleman again aud! again for his law. Ue cannot show 
any. And 1 say he falsifies ny purposes by assuming that 1 
am in favor of the object of the petition. 

The gentleman from Kentucky supposes there is some incon 
sistency in my Course, i, afier being borne down by the whole 
weight of the eloquence of the gentioman himself, and his co. 
adjutors from Accomac and Albemarle, and of the extensive 
conspiracy against me jn this louse and out of it, Loffered to 
demise the whole aubject without defending niyself; aud now, 
after that offer has been refused, ] insist upon occupy sufi 
cient time to make good my defence. Lack him what sort of 
reasoning is this?) Busthe gentleman goes acreat way further 
He arauines that, even admitung the truth of ali the positions I 
take—that there ix a conspiracy inthe South to destroythe right of 
petition—to destroy the rightof habeas corpus 
right of trial by jury—to destroy the treedor of the press—to 
violate the sacred trust of the post office—to cet up a war with 
Great Britain on false pretences, but really for the protection of 
the slave trade;—ecven, U all this ie true, still itis high treason 
and subornation of perjury mh the people, i they are suffered to 
come to this House, and say that their suffering under this state 
of things is su intolerable that, io therropinton, a dissolution of 
the Union is better than its conunuance and Increase 
the reasoning power of every geutleman in this House, if the 
conclusion is not far from being a correct one. Tf all this op- 
preesivn ie really endured by the people, how can the gentle 
man say they have no right to come here and petition for re 
dress? The people, I admit, may have mistaken their own 
power and the power of this House as to the means of redrecs 
Rut will this Wouse constitute itself a criminal court, and say 
that whoever presents such a petition is guilty of high treason 
aod ofsub rnation of perjury, and thatthe man who presents 
it is guilty of acontemptof this House? Is there a man here, 
besides the author of these resolotions, who will draw sucha 
conclusien? Tt appeal to the Declaration of Independence. 
There I finda very different doctrine—the doctrine that, when 
oppression is felt, i. isthe right not only, but the ercred duty, of 
the people to destroy tho Government which inflicts it upon 
them. ik wason that very principle thatthe Declaration teself 
was iseved. It enumerates the various oppressions under which 
the colonies were Jaboring, and it says that they conetiute a 
case where the people havea right to overtuin the Govern 
ment. 


' 
im destroy the 


I put it to 


Saturpay, Fepavary 5, 1842. 

The gentleman from Kentuoky tells us that even if all the 
oppressiona I undertake to prove be true, suil it 1s high treason 
to make a movement towards overturning the Government. 1 
hold myself at liberty not only to claim for the people of the 
free Btates a right tv present the grievances under which they 
suffer, but to take up the whole subject of slavery in all its 
parts; to consider whether it is a blessing or acurse. And if I 
shall argue that it is a curse, I hold in my hand, and claim to 
read, a parallel, which will show the opinions of at least one 
man on that subject The pamphlet contains a comparison be. 
tween the progress of the two States of New York and Virginia 
under the two systems of slavery and of free labor. It shows 
that, under the effects of slavery, Virginia has declined in pow. 
er, prosperity, and population; while, on the contrary, New 
York has rieen from being the third or fourth State, to be the 
most powerful and prosperous in the Union; while Virginia, 
once the chief, has gradually been degraded into the fourth or 
fifth rank. That is the doctrine of the pamphiet from which I 
shall now read. Here is a pretty considerable statistical argu- 
ment. He refers to the census of the two States at different 
periods, and says. 

“Statesmen may differ about policy, or the means to be em. 
ployed in the promotion of public good; but surely they ought 
to be agreed as to what prosperity means. I think that there 
can be no dispute that New York is a greater, a richer, a more 
thriving, prosperous, and powerful State than Virginia. What 
has occasioned this difference? We have already seen that, as 
to advantages merely physical—as to all the origivual elements 
of grandeur, wealth, and power—Virginia was unsurpassed, 
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Has accident or misfortune operated in this case? Was a des- 


potic Government bowed the spirit and cramped the efforts of 
Virginia? Has she euflered under the declarations of war, or 
the scourge of pestilence? Over this fair land, a balmy atmo 
sphere and purest skies smile health and cheerfulnese. Heal- 
ing fountains of mineral and medicinal waters buret from her 
mountains. 

“The most delicious baths, the most salubrious springs, tempt 
from every land the pilgrims of affliction and disease. With 
war she has nothing todo. Against its dangers, its horrors, or 
its burdena, she has no provision to make. Her Government 
and people are not charged with the e¢are or expenses incident 
to defence. The broad shield of the Union is spread before 
her. The potent arm of that Government, which combines the 
strength and revenues of twenty #ix States, and wields the whole 
for the protection of each, is pledged to maintain her nights and 
her safety againet all the world. There is but one cause com- 
mensurate with the effect produced. Theclog which has staid 
the march of her people, the incubus which has weighed down 
her cnterprive, strangled her commerce, kept sealed her ex- 
haustless fountains of mineral wealth, and paralyzed her arta, 
manufactures, and improvemenis—is negro slavery. This is 
the eaneer which bas corroded her revenues, laid waste her 
lowlande, banished her citizens, and swallowed up her produc- 
tion This is the magazine, the least approach to which fills 
her with terror. This is the slumbering volcano which will 
bear no handling. Te smatiest breath to fan, the slightest 
threat to stiv its sleeping but unextingutshed fires, drives her to 
madness, Oh! well might she curse the tyrant who planted 
this dark plague spot uj on her virgin bosom.” 

Mr. ADAMS was called to order by 

Mr. SAUNDERS, who submitted to the Speaker that the 
question being on committing the re-olution of censure on Mr, 
ADAMS to a select committee, with Certain instructions, the 
reading of essays or newspaper articles In opposition to, or in 
support of, the right of slavery, or of the conduct of the Aboli- 
Lionists, Was not pertinent to the question; and that Mr. Apams, 
in reading and commenting upon such matter, was out of 
orde Ze. 

The SPEAKER said that the proposition to commit to a 
select Colnmittee Was offcred as an entire substitute for the reso- 
lution and amendmen, and that thus the whole merits of the 
subject matier towhich they had reference were laid open. 

And the SPEAKER overruled the point of order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS appea'ed from the decision, and aeked the 
yeas and bays; which were refused, 

And the question, “Shall the decision of the Chairptand as the 
jucgmentof the House?” was then taken and decided im the af- 
lirmative—Ayes97, nors 26, 

So the House affirmed the decision of the Speaker 

Mr. ADAMS continued. Thatis irrelevant, is it? But did 
the petition T presented cal! for the abolition of that inexpressi- 
ble curse?) No—itasked no such thing. The petitioners ask 
that the oppressions they suffer from tha’ curse, and from the 
altempts of a majoriiy here to establish and confirm that 
“nlague-spot on the virgin bosom’? of the Sta’e of Virginia, 
should be considered ty this House; and that the Heuse will 
determine whether they chall continue bound not only by 
the curse as it now stands, but by all that oppression which 
those who sustain it are obliged to exercise over the rest of this 
Union. 

Aud now who is the authorof these glorious sentiment.?—of 
thexe words of fire?) Can you imagine a man who, after he 
had exposed himeelf in his native Srate by the preduction to the 
world of sucha pamphletas this, to the charge of being an Abo- 
linenist, and bad transferred himeell to another theatre where 
he no longer held that Janguage, should rise on this floor and 
charge anovher with figh treason and subernaucn of perjury 
for language mifintely weaker?) Tsay, can you imagine a man 
who, finding himself involved in the odious and horrible charge 
of abolitionem for avowme, the neble sentiments which are em- 
bodied m this pamphlet, and who supposed he might somewhat 
restore the broken reputation under which he labored in his 
own partof the country for uttering these words of glory, turn- 
ing like a tiger on another man with charges equally false with 
those under which he bad himself suffered, and thinking that 
thereby he may again be restored as an orthodox believer in 
the slavery creed in his own native Ftate? 

In the outline of the defence which I propose to make, I enu- 
merated, in general terms, a series of oppressions, foreign and 
domestic. which the free people in the part of the Union I come 
from suffer from that “plague-epov? of which this pamphiet so 
eloquently speaks, end from its consequences: and in order to 
prove that thet enumeration wae supported by fact, Lasked for 
the time which shoulda be necessary for that end; for it may well 
be supposed that it will require time to collect such a variety 
of tacts and to examine principles of so extensive a bearing. 

Mr. MARSHALL here put some query to Mr. Apams, 
whether he had quoted from that pamphlet as proving him 
(Mr. M ) to be an Abolitionist? 

Mr. ADAMS replied, No, sir; but as proving that you had been 
charged with abolitioniem in your own State, and as being, as 
I supposed, realy to turn on me with the fury of a tiger, in or- 
der to satisfy your constituents in Kentucky that no such charge 
could now rest upon your name. 3 

Mr. MARSHALL made areply, inaudible to the reporter. 

Mr. ADAM®. I meant no personal atiack upon the gentle- 
man. 1 read with the highest commendation paseages from a 
pamphlet which he himself put into my hands. I did not con- 
sider it as in any sense confidential. 

Mr. MARSHALL. NorJ; not atall; [knew my man. 

Mr. ADAMS. Ido not know what he meane by that: if he 
thought he knew his man 7 rr oMar - [Here the 
rest was partially lost to the reporter; it was, he believes, some- 
thing about knowing him better before these proceedings were 
ended.] 

Mr. MARSHALL, 
body. 


Mr. ADAMS. Ah! the gentleman is touched, is he? He 
makes a personal matter where Tintended none. These are 
glorious sentiments: would to God I had powers of eloquence 
equal to the utterance of such language. 

fhold that it is no perjury, that it is no high treason, but the 
exercise of a sacred right, to offer such a petition; and that it is 
as false in morals as it is inhuman to fasten that charge on men 
who, under the countenance of such declarations asI have here 
quoted, come and ask of this House a redress of grievances. I 
undertake to prove that the consequences in the free States from 
this *‘curse,”’ justify them in such a course. And if they do 
mistake their remedy, this Government should not tura them 
away, and charge them with high treason and subornation of 


I knew that the gentleman respected no- 
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quoted, these should be considered. If they have mist 
remedy, the House should do asthe gentleman from 
{Mr. MARSHALL] told us he was ready to do—admit 
and tell thesemen that their grievances are not to be remedies 
by a dissolution of the Union; that there are other remedies 
within their power, either by obtaining an amendment of che 
Constitution, or in some other constitutional mode: and ther 
al'hough Congress cannot grant the prayer of their petition 
they will take upon themselves to remove, so far as they can’ 
their just causes of complaint. — 

These sentiments in the pamphiet from which I have Tea 
are the sentiments of the great patriots and fathers of the Rey,’ 
tution—of Washington, of Jefferson, of Madison, of Momce 
They were jhe sentiments of Mr. Jefferson throughout }, 
whole life. He prociaimed them in the Declaration of hy 
— ; he had proclaimed them before in the Legislature of 
lis own State; he had even proposed m that Legislature thy 
abolition of slavery. And these continued to be his Sentiments 
down to the last day of his life. Iwill not read the eloquent 
passage eo often quoted from his Notes on Virginia—a Paseage 
in which he declared that he trembled at the thought of the 
consequences of an insurrection of the slaves, and admitte, 
that, in such a contest, ‘the Almighty had not one attribute 
which could take sides with the master’ I refer those who 
charge me with crime to the letter itself’ In one ehott passace 
of the memoirs of his own life, written towards its close, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, and shortly before his death, jp 
giving an account of his movements in favor of a revision of 
the laws of Virginia, he speaks of a bill proposed by him to te 
introduced for the abolition of slavery; and he there says, at the 
close of life, with eternity, perhaps, before his eyes: 


“The billon the subject of slaves was a mere digest of the 
existing laws respecting them, without any intimation of a plan 
for a future and general emancipation. It was thought beter 
that this should be kept back, and attemp'ed only by way of 
ainendment, whenever the bill should be brought on. The 
principles of the amendment, however, were agreed on ; that js 
to say, the freedom of all born after a certain day, and a depor. 
tation ata properage. But it was found that the public mind 
would not yet bear the proposition, nor will it bear it even at this 
day. Yet the day is not distant when it must bear afd adopt it, 
or worse willfollow. Nothing is more certainly written in the 
book of fate than that these people are to be free; nor is it less 
certain that the two races, equally free, cannotlive in the same 
Government.” 


Yes, sir, and he adds, “the day is not far distant when this 
must be done, or worse will follow.’? These were among the 
last words of Jeflerson; and Lask what worse than this was 
there in the memorial I presented, and which so deeply affected 
the sensibility of the gentleman from Kentucky, that he charged 
me with high treason and subornauen of perjury for introdu. 
cing anything that even squinted towards such a thing? | 
say It wasno crime to present such a petition here. And] 
hope my colleague, [Mr. Cusnine | from whose immediate 
constituents this petition came, will vindicate himecif and them 
from the charge here put forth against both. I say it was no 
crime. It wasonly the exercise of a right, although they who 
exercised it may have mistaken their remedy. i believe their 
complaints to be just; and Lhold that this House, instead of 
turning them outof doors, and charging them with crimes, is 
bound to consider their petition, and to return them an answer 
which will contribute tothe removal of their grievances, and 
reconcile them tothe continuance of the Union, which, under a 
siate of irritated feeling, they may have, for a moment, been 
ready to depart from. 

Sir, the dissolution of the Union! high treason! subornation 
of perjury! Why, sir, what is the whole volume cf the pro. 
ceedings of South Carolina for the last ten years? What 
are the two resolutions in the pamphlet from which the gentle. 
man from that State[Mr. Rugrt] read to us on this floor? Was 
that gentleman ever charged with high treason for having pre: 
pared such resolutions to be offered here? Was he charged 
with the commission of perjury in his own persen? If there 
be any foundation for the charges now made against me, then 
the gentleman from South Carolina is guilty of actual perjury 
in his own person; for he, like the rest of vs, has eworn to sup- 
port the Constitution. Sir, dissolution of the Union! high 
treason! subornation of perjury! Why, sir. itis but a few days 
since one of the gentlemen from Virginia [Mr. Botts] rose in 
his place, and declared tbat one of the high officers of the Gov- 
ernment—the Secretary of the Navy Department—was of 
opinion that itis high time tke Union should be dissolved, and 
that he was in favor of it. The member from Accomac. rose 
instantly and denied it, and then wrote to that high dignitary, 
calling upon him for his own disclaimer of such a charge; but 
he showed much the same sort of courtesy to the gentleman 
from Virginia, as the gentleman from Kentucky has shown to 
me. The high dignitary, it seems, is far above any association 
with the member from@ichmond. Oh yes! he is very far su- 
perior to him: so much so, that he calla upon the public to dis- 
avow that any conversation could have been supposed to pass 
between them. He moves ina higher sphere! [A laugh.} A 
member of this House, placed here by constituents as respecta- 
ble as can be found in this country—the man of forty-seven 
thousand—was a character far too low ever to be found in con- 
versation atall with so elevated a dignitary! ({Laughter.] But 
does he deny that he entertained the opinion charged upon him? 
Oh, no; he admitsit all. But then it was on conditions! and 
qualifications! Yes, and what were they? After asserting the 
high superiority of his personal dignity over a mere common 
member of Congress—I say a common member—but I might 
have eaid, and all here will bear me out in saying, a very dis- 
tinguished member of Congress; but the — was very 
far above him—his associations lay in a higher region, (a 
lJangh,) perhaps above the clouds—perhape in them. (Loud 
laughter.) After stating this, he goes on to say: 

“] will not pretend to say what Mr. Botts can ‘prove,’ but I 
aseert, in the most direct and unqualified manner, that he cannot 

rove the truth of his charge against me, by any witness whois 
himeelf aman of truth. I understand that charge to be, that I 


am, or have been, the ‘advocate of an immediate dissolution of 
the Union,’ without qualifications or conditions. Ihave never, 
at any time during my life, entertained any such opinion or 
feeling. On the contrary, I have on all occasions advocated 
Union upon the true principles of the Constitution, and have 
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sought to recommend my own principles, upon the 
they were conservative of the Constitution and the 
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well known to you, for with you I have had conversations 
wr hours’ upon this very subject. You say correctly that I 
jave ‘printed and published my opinions under alnvost every 
form of address, essav, pamphiet, and book;’ and if anything 
an be found in any one of these publications to justify the 
charge of Mr. Botts, I will surrender the point.” 


Now we shall see hereafier whether he “surrenders the 
point” oF not. Mr. A. further read as follows: 


[think italmost certain, although I cannot recall any partic: 
ylar occasion on which it occurred, that I have expressed a 
jecided preference for a dissolution of the Union over the estab- 
jshment Of systerns of policy which 1 regarded as fatal to all 
tue liberty. I avow the same opinion now. I would sooner 
we the Union dissolved than witness the success of this very 
abolition movement; IT would sooner see it dissolved and witness 
theestablishment of a consolidated Government, with all power 
and right in the hands of an uncontrolled and irresponsible 
majority; I would sooner see it dissolved than witness the es- 
tablishment ofany principles which violate iis true character 
anddefeat its legitimate objects, These opinions 1am very 
certain that I have ofien expressed, and I shall often express 
them hereafter. But that | am, or ever have been, a disu- 
pionist, in any other sense than is here expressed, is utterly un- 
true.” 

lis “decided preference” —for what? 
jaugh.}) No. For suboroation of perjury? No. “Fora dis 
solution of the Union!” (Laughter.] He thinks he has. 
(Laughter. ] Now, I say, give me the benefit of that condition, 
and | wilishow that the men of Haverhill are the most inno- 
cent persons in the world. Lam going to prove that the op- 
pressions they suffer come within the very coadition on which 
the honorable Secretary says ke should prefer a dissolution of 
the Union, ‘To be sure they would not be the same. The Sec- 
rtuy says he would sooner witness ihe dissolution of the 
Union “than witners the success of this very abolition move: 
ment.” What does he mean? [suppose the Haverhill peti- 
tin isthe “abolition movement.” Ifse, what is its “success?” 
That must be, its reception by this House. Not the grant of 
what it prays fur—but only that it shall be received. And 
does this high dignitary—the Secretary of the Navy Dey art- 
ment—mean to say that he should prefer a dissolution of the 
Toion to the recepuon of this petition by this House? Perhaps 
ihe member from Accomac or the gentleman from Kentucky 
may be of thatopinion. But suppose he is not: what does it 
mean? Whatisthe “abolition movement,” as before you now? 
Suppose it is the abolition of slavery ia this District of Coluin- 
bia—and perhaps the abolition of the slave-trade—the recogni- 
tion of the black republic of Hayti, and the reception of Quash- 
ipompo as a foreign minister: does the Secretary say he would 
prefer to this the dissolution of the Union? Dves the gentle 
man from Kentucky say that? I donot ask the member from 
Accemac; but Task, does the gentleman from Albemarle, who 
offere? the first of these resolutions againstme? Does he mean 
tosay that, ifa pe'ition which has been received by the House, 
and referred to a standing committee of this House, and on 
which a report is expected, shall be granted—and in consequence 
our Commerce with Ifayti shall be doubled and quadrupled, 
and the claime of our crizens on that Government (suspended 
now, on the simple condiion of cur acknowledgment of tlay- 
ten independence) shall be allowed aad paid, this will be such 
a‘success of the present abolition movemenv’ thathe will in- 
siantly go for a dissolution of the Unien? Or does it mean 
more? I charge on the Secretary’s answer indefinite language: 
there is an evasion of the question. he may streteh the terms he 
has used,or may contract them ,when itcomestoan explanation, 
Kt is not a fair, open, honest hearted answer to the question 
put to him, “Are you, or are you not, fora dissolution of the 
Union?” 

Again: Wesays he should prefer a dissolution of the Union 
to the establishment of “a consolidated Government.” And 
what is “a consolidated Government?’ Many say that this 
Government is now a consolidated Government. They are 
vague terms. They have no specific meaning. And is the 
Secretary to escape by a vague qualification like this? But he 
should prefer a dissolution of the Union to the establishment of 
principles * which violate its true character, or its legitimate 
objects.” And again, l ask, whatare they? Most assuredly to 
this Secretary they are one thing, and to you, Mr. Speaker, they 
are another. What isthe ‘irue character” of the Government! 
What are its “legitimate objects?” Here is a wide range for 
every member of this House to judge for himself. Ifone man 
has aright to say what they are, another mdn has the same 
rights, under the same common instrument - the Constitution. 
Va this ground, every man in this House, as soon as, in his 
opinion, the true and legitimate purposes of this Government 
are violated, may take steps to dissolve the Union. Here, in 
this House, is a body of us, who think that a protective tariff 
is among the “Jegitimate objects’ of this Federal Government; 
and not only so, but that 1s establishment is one of the most 
sacred duties of Congress. We hold that the Constitution is 
extended over this wide empire for thggprotection of all our 
great inferests—tor the protection, if YBu please, of the inter- 
ests ofslavery. Ido not deny that—Ladmit it. For the pro- 
tection of the people against the Indian tribes: and my con- 
stituents have paid by the million for such protection. We 
think this Government was established for the protection of 
commerce, of navigation, of agriculture, of manufactures; and 
that ifyou put out of that protection any one class of our citi- 
zens, you do, in fact, dissolve the Union, ipso facto. That is 
my creed, so help me God! Is that the creed of either of the 
pees before me from Alabama, [Mr. Hovston and Mr. 

AYNE?] Itrow not. They may think it is for the protection 
of the slave trade, African or American; but I say it is for the 

rotection of slavery in the States where slavery exists. Yes: 

admit that the Government is for that; and Iam willing, to the 
extent of the Constitution, to carry that protection into exccu- 
tion. But I will not, under color of doing this, go for the fro- 
tection of the slave trade, or for depriving the people of the 
haheas corpus, or of the trial by jury, or of the freedom of the 
prese. Tam not for that; perhaps the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is. Thatisa difference of opinion. It is a fair subject 
for discussion in this House, for mutual compromise, for 
friendly consultation, and mutual accommodation after proper 
discussion had. 

Now I will merely take the platform laid down to us by the 
honorable Secretary of the Navy, of his purposes, wishes, and 
opinions, as expressed in private and in public, and claim the 
benefit of them for these petitioners. I will take his ground, 
and say that these petitioners are entitled to do thesame. T 
believe the grounds are mistaken by them and by him. Ihave 


For high treason? [A 
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no faith in the doetrine. Thold that the Secretary is more re 
sponsible to his country for the avowals he has made in that 
letter, than these petitioners are for the langusge used in their 
petition. I claim tor them the benefit of these opinions, as Ide 
of the pamphlet quoted to us here by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr.] I insist, 1 demand that this House shall 
not assume to be the accusers and the judges of my conetitu- 
ents as well as of myself. They have no authority over them. 
They have no right to charge them, for the exercise of their 
franchises as freemen, with high treason and subornation of 
perjury. Me the Heuse has in its power, but not my consti- 
tuents; and I say it is insolent presumption in any portion of 
this House to arrogate to itself this supervision over the con- 
stituent body. Isay further, that, if this charge is to be re- 
ferred to a select committee, I demand that these petitioners | 
shall be heard before that committee ; or, ifitis to be senttoa 
court of justice, that they shall be heard before that court, by | 
themselves or their counsel, and with all the benefit of witnesses, 
and of the attendance of all who before this House charge me | 
withany offence in having presented their petition. The zen- | 
tlaman from Kentucky contends that no charge of treason or of | 
subornatiog of perjury is made against me, becanse, in his reso- 
lutions, he directs that charge against them; but IT say that 
he has no right to bring such a charge against me before they 
shall have first been proved guilty before the courts of the 
country. | 
At this point Mr. ADAMS gave Way for a motion by Mr. 
Borts to adjourn; which motion prevai'ing, the House there- 
upon adjourned. | 
This debate was not further carried on; the House having, at | 
the next day’s sitting, disposed of the question by 
whole eubject on the table, 


laying the 


APPENDIX 
The following isa transcript of the proceedings of a public 


meeting held in Charleston, (3S. C.) which Mr. ADAMS referred 
to in a former part of his speech, heretofore published: 


From Noles’s Register. 

The citizens of Charleston, wide awaketo the danger of al- 
lowing the circulation of incendiary publications in that State 
bv mail or otherwise, have, in town meeting, appointed a gen- 
eral commitiee of safety of twenty-one citizens, headed by 
Judge Coleock and General Hayne, and filled up with the most 
respectable names. The following is a partof ihe result of 
the deliberation and action of this committee 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


The public will doubtless be gratified to learn that the com- 
mittee of the citizens who met this day at 12 o’clock have made 
an arrangement with the postmaster by which no seditious 
pamphlets shall be issued or forwarded trom the pos: office in 
this city, and that the committee of the citize@® will make with 
that officer the necessary arrangements for effecting thie object. 
The following resolution was unavimously adopted by the 
committee of twenty-one. The character of the committee 
that have been nominated on this subject gives tull assurance 
that the proper measures will be adoy ted by them on this sub 
ject, and that they will be supported in their measures by all 
classes of our fellow-cilizens 

“ Resolved, That a pppoe 
to the citizens the arrangement made with the postiiaster, that 
nosediious pamphlet: shall leave hes office onl the civil tri- 
bunalsof the city are informed upon the subject, and that they 
be authorized, in the name and behaifot the citizens of Charles 
ton, to accompany the mail from the steamboat which is ex- 
pected to arrive this night or to morrow to the post office, and 
to make the necessary arrangements with posimaster to 
prevent the distribution of the seditious pamphlets which may 
at any time be received by mail” 

The committee consit of General Hayne, John Robinson 
Charles Edmonston, Hi. A. Desausure, James Robertsons, 
James Lyneb, Rdward R. Laurens. 


To the Editor of the Mercury. 


1a: The public meeting on Monday terminated the service 

of the commitiee of twenty-one. The City Council, sensibly 
alive to their own duty and to the safety and tranquility of the 
community, heve cheerfully entered upon the duty assigned 
them by their fellow citizens. The public may feel assured 
that every necessary co operation between the council and the 
postmasier will be continued, Mails arriving by sieamboats 
will be conducted to the post office by a committee of council 
consisting of the undersigned, and shall then be delivered to 
the hands of the postmaster—the assurances of that very 
efficient officer having already been given that such measures 
shall be adopted as will prevent the circulation of incendiary 
tracts and newspapers through his office. 

E. W. NORTH, 

R. W. SEYMORE, 

CHARLES GRAVES, 

JOHN BRYAN, 

GEO. HENRY, 

JOHN MAGRATH, 

IMPORTANT PUBLIC MEETING. 


We learn from the Charleston Courier of the 11th mst., that 
“one of the most imposing assemblages of cit in respect 
of number, intelligence, and respectability, that tadever been 
witnessed, met at the City Hall, to receive the report of the com- 
mittee of twenty-one, appointed by the meeting of the 4:h inar., 
on the incendiary machinations now in progress against the 
peace and welfare of the Southern States, the clergy of all de- 
nominations a'tended ina bhory, len: snction to the 
proceedings, and adding, by their presence, to the impressive 
character of the secne. His honorthe intendant resumed the 
chair, and Wm, Pation, esq , his post as secretary. 

“The Hon. C. J. Colcock, chairman ofthe committee of twen- 
ty-one, then rese, and after afew prefatory remarks, in the 
course of which he announced the fact that the cleigy of the 
city had, at the instance of a committee of the South Carolina 
Association, suspended certain schools under their charge, which 
had created some dissatisfaction, until the pleasure of the Le- 
gislature could be known on the enbject; and also informed the 
meeting that the postmaster of the city had been engaged in 
free conference and cordial co-operation with the commi (tee, 
submitted the subjoined preamble and resolutions, which will 
be found to combine moderation with energy, and to advise a 
course of measures which comniends itself to the approba- 
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tion of every Southern man, and will doubtless cal! forth the J 


unanimous response of the entire youth. 
“We trust the public press throughout the Union will, in no 
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one instance, fail to comply with the request to publish these 
proceedings, iu order that the whole Union may know the tone 
and the resolution of Southern sentiment on this vital subject. 
The hope, too, is strongly indulged that the people of the non- 
slaveholding States, animated as well by a spirit of patriotic fra- 
ternity, as a sense of constitutions! obligation towards their 
Southern brethren, will prompely adopt the necessary measures 
to punish any vile incendiaries within their limits, who, not 
daring to sppear in person among us, where the gallows and 
the stake await them, discharge their missiles of mischief in the 
security of distance, which should no longer be permitted to 
avail them. 

“It is understood that the committee of twenty-one is now 
dissolved: and that the responsibility agd duties which they so 
cheerfully acsumed, and have so prudently and faithfully dia- 
charged, will henceforth devolve on the City Council.” 


PREAMBLE. 


The committee of twenty-one, to whom was referred the im- 
portant subject on which the citizens of Charleston were lately 
convened, beg leave to report: That they have had the matier 
referred to them under due deliberation, and recommend the 
adoption of the annexed resolutions. The committee have 
purposely abstained from any labored argument on the subject 
of slavery, not from any inability to sustain, on moral and scrip- 
tural grounds, is existence and toleration as now established 
in South Carolina; bat from a deep conviction of the first reeo- 
lution of the people of this State to permit no discussion within 
her limits of rights which she deems inherent and inseparable 
from the very existence of the State; rights which existed before 
the Union was formed, and which were guarantied to her by the 
Federal Constitution, when, as a sovereign State, she became 
a member ofthe Confeceracy. The committee, therefore, sub- 
mit the following resolutions for the adoption of the citizens, 
withont further comment: 

1. Resolred, That we hold it to be an unquestionable truth, 
that the subject of slavery, as it now exiats tn the slaveholding 
States in this Union, is, in all ite bearings, a DOMESTIC QUES- 
TION, belonging exclusively to the citizens of these States; that 
the people of no other State have any right to interfere there- 
with, in any manner whatsoever; and that such interference 
is utterly incensistent with the Federal compact, and cannot be 
submitted to. 

2, Resolved, That we regard with the otmost indignation and 
abhorrence the proceedings of those INCBNDIARIBS in some of 
our sister States, who, under the name of “anti-elavery socie- 
ties,’ and other specious appellations, are endeavoring to under- 
mine our institutions, regardless of the fatal consequences 
which must inevitably result from the prosecution of their ne- 
farious schemes; which, if successful, could not fail to involve 
the Southern States in ruin, and produce the utter destraction of 
that class of persons for whose welfare they pretend to be so 
eolicitous 

The statements recently put forth of the existence at this time 
of 2060 such societies in thirteen S:ates, and the weekly issue 
from asingle press nthe cxyof New Yorkof from 25 to 50,000 
copies ofthe incendiary pamphlets and papers with which our 
public mail hasbeen lately burdened, and which are now spread- 
ing their delecertous influence throughont the Southern States, 
admonish us of the absolute neceseity of taking prompt and de- 
cisive measures to avert the dire calamities which such pro- 
ceedings are oo well calculated to produce, 


> Resolved, That these proceedings have brought about a 
crisis, which makes an earnest, and we truet that li may prove 
an irresistible, appealto all such of our fellow-citizens in the 
non-sliveholding States as may disapprove these societies and 
their measures, calling upon them by every consideration of 
duty and of patrioiem to manifest that disapprobation, not 
merely by the e~ pression of their opmions, but by the most ac- 
tive, zealous, and persevering efforts to put down these aseocia- 
tions, and to suppress that fanatical epirit which, in pursuing 
an imaginary good, is \egardless of the fatal consequences 
which are inseparable even from its continued prosecution, 
among which, not the least to be lamented would be THE CER- 
PAIN DESTRUCTION OF THE Union! 

4. Resolved, That, under our political system, where a num- 
ber of sovereign States are united together by a wiitten com- 
pact in a Federal Union, for special purposes only, each mem 
ber of such a Union has an unquestionable right to expect and 
require (what is, indeed, the very basis of such a connexion) that 
no interference whatever shall take place with her pomgstic 
POLICY OR PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS, either by the constituted au- 
thorities of the Federal or State Governments, or by the people 
of other States; and it is the imperative duty of each State to 
prevent, by suitable penalties aad provisions, their o1pn citi- 
zens from being guilty of any such interference with the do- 
mestic policy of any other State, . 

5. Resolved, That the Post Office establishment cannot, con- 
sistently with the Constitution of the United States, and the ob- 
jects of such an institution, be converted into an instrument for 
the dissemination of incendiary publications. and that it is the 
duty of the Federal Government to provide that it shall not be 
so prostituted; which can easily be effected by merely making 
it nolawful to transport by the public mail, through the limits 
ofany State, any sedi:ions papers forbidden by the laws of such 
State to be introduced or circulated therein, and by adopting the 
necessary regniations to effect the object. 

6 Resolred, That, in the event of no effectual measures being 
alopted either by the General or State Governments, or by the 
people of the non-slaveholding States, for the suppression of 
the great and growing evil of which we complain, it will be- 
come the solemn duty of all those States having a common in- 
terest with us on this subject to adopt the most decisive and effi- 
cacious measures to protect themselves. 

7. Resolved, That, for the purpose of making such an earn- 
est appeal to the people of the non-slaveholding States as ma 
convince them of the true state of public feeling amongst us, it 
would, in the opinion of thie meeting, be desirable to bring about 
a cordial co-operation among all the States having a common 
intereat with us, either through a contention, or in any other 
way best calculated to embody public: eentiment; so that the 
truth may be made known that, however we may differ among 
ourselves on other points, we are on this subject united as one 
man inthe fixed and unalterable determination to maintain our 
rights, and defend our property against al! attacks, be the con- 
sequences whatthey may. 

8. Resolved, That we have no doubt of the right of each 
State to provide, by law, againet the intraduction of a moral pes- 
tilence, calculated to endanger its existence, and to give author- 
ity to their courts adequate to the suppression of the evil; and 

we, therefore, respectfully submit to the Legislature of this 
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Stale ees of paseing laws (should those now in force 
not be adequate to the object) commensurate with the means 
noW practised against ue; an lespecially giving authority to the 
judges, by proper warrants, to seize and deatroy, and requiring 
of all persons Ww deliver up to be destroyed, all icendia:y pub 
ications which may be brought into this State, calculated to 
excite domestic insurrection, or to disturb the tranquillity, hap- 
piness, and safety of the people. 

9. Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be tranemitied 
by the chairman of this meeting to the Governor of this State, 
with a request that the same may be laid before the Legislacure, 
in order that they may take such measures as to them may seem 
proper. 1 hat ome be aleo tranemitted to our fellow citizens 
ineach judieial district of this State, requesting their concur- 
rence in the sentiments herein expressed. That the honorable 
the City Council be requested fo ®ause tobe printed, at the 
public expense, 5,000 copies of the foregoing resolutions, for 
general_distribution; and that his honor the Intendant be re- 
quested officially to transmit to the Intendant or Mayor of each 
incorporated city or town in the United States a copy thereot; 
and that a sufficient numberof copies be furnished to the chair- 
man of the committee, to be by him tranamitted in our behalf 
to such persons in different portions of the Union as may proba- 
bly be disposed to concur with usin the sentiments herein ex- 
pressed 

10. Resolved, That the Intendant and Wardens be earnestly 
requested to exert their utmost vigilance in detecting and 
bringing to punishment all persons who may be in any way 
engaged im furthering, in this State, the dangerous schemes of 
the Antielavery Bociety, or other evil disposed persons; and 
(hat, if necessary, they do call upon the ciuzens tu aid them in 
the performance of this duty; and the citizens here present do 
pledge themselves, collective!y and individually, to use their 
utmost efforts to aid and assis! (he constituted authorities in the 
performance of this important duty. 

11. Resolved, That the City Council be also requested to 
take the proper measures to secure the strict performance of 
the duty imposed by the law upon the harbor-master, of keeping 
a correct list of all persons arriving at and departing from this 
port; and that they also request the President and Directors of 
the Railroad Company to have correct liste of all persons ar- 
riving and departing by that conveyance, whether white, free 
colored, or slaves; and that measures be taken to have these 
liets regularly examined, to the intent that incendiaries and 
other evil-disposed persons coming amongst us, or attempting 
to pass through this State, may be detected and exposed. 

12. Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the Chair- 
man and Secretary, and published tn all the papers of this State; 
and as it is desirable that the sentiments of the people of the 
Southern States on thie subject should be generally known, we 
reepectfully request that the public presses throughout the 
inited Btatee will make their readers acquainted with these 
our proceedings, which, we doubt not, contain a faithful ex- 
pression of the sentiments of these States, without distinction 
of parties 

©, J, COLCOCK, Chairman. 
Ewo. R. Laurens, Secretary 


The resolutions were read a second time by the Hon. Robert 
V. Hayne; and, on the question being puton each one separate- 
ly, were unanimously carried. The question was then taken 
on the preamble and resolutions as a whole, and the same were 
unanimously adopted, 

The following isthe letter of Mr. Jay, also quoted by Mr. 
ADAMS inthe course of hisdefence : 


Fromthe New York American. 

Renwicx’s Lire or Jonn Jay.—It will vot, it is hoped, be 
thought obtrusive in the son and biographer of John Jay thus 
publicly to expose the groes injustice dene to his character, in 
the memoir of his life, recently published in the 137th volume 
of Harper's District School Library. If it be importantto make 
the youth of our ceuntry acquainted with his acts and opinions, it 
is equally important that those acts and opinions be truly and 
not falsely represented ; and more especially in relation to a 
subject indissolubly connected with the rights of humanity and 
the destinies’of the Republic. 

To those who are observant of passing evente, it is well 
known that one of the modes adopted by the people of the South 
jor securing the permanency of slavery is by appealing to the 
cupiduy of Northern publishers, to restrain the American press 
from giving currency to any description of literature in the 
least degree adverse to human bondage. Various instancea to 
this effect might be adduced, but the following are sufficient to 
explain the very peculiar character of Mr. Renwick’s book 

In 1835, Harper & Brothers published the narrative of two 
English clelzeymen who had visited us on a deputation to a 
portion of the American church. These intelligent travellers 
of course, noticed, and with disipprobation, but my guarded and 
temperate language, “the peculiar institution ’ of eur country 
The publication of such a book in New York wasdeemed an in 
sult to the South; a d a Carolina journal took occasion to lec- 
ture the publishers upon their true interest, and it had, shortly 
after, the satisfaction of parading in its columns the tollowing 
from the “ Brothers :” 

“To the Editor of the Columbia Telescop 

“Sin: We noticed in your paper of the Ich instant (Decem 
ber, 1835) some remarks upon a book published by ue, (Reed 
and Mathesen’s Narrative,) ia which you give us a word of 
cantion respecting the publication of books contaming offensive 
sentiments and statements on the subject of slavery.”’ 

Then they go on to declare that they had previously ascer 
tained that Messrs. Reed and Matheson “were high!y esteemed 
us gentlemen and Christiane;’’ and, therefore, they had not e> 
amined their work, andaver, “we had no suspicion of i what- 
ever. You have, oo doult, heard of Mr. Abdy’a book, which 
was represented to us as ably written, and like ly to be profit 
able: but we were also told that Mr. Abdy was an Abolitionist, 
and we would have nothing todo with him.” 


The character of the journal to which this humble apology 
was offered, may be cathered from the following extract from 
its columns 


“Let us declare, through the public journals of our country, 
that the question of slavery is not, and shall not be, open to dis 
cussion; that the system is deeply rooted among ns, and must 
remain forever; that the very moment any private individnal 
attempts to lecture us upon its evils and immorality, and the 
necessity of putting means in operation to secure us from them, 
in the same moment his tongue shall be cut out, and cast upon 
the dunchill.”’ 
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But this amiable gentleman was not the only confessor of our 
enterprising publishers. Dhe very next year (hey reprinted en 
Eoglish novel, without Knowing that in ove of its chapters were 
some ‘offensive senumentson the subject of slavery.” Again 
they were rebuked; and again did they confess and bewail their 
involuntary offence, in a lever published in the Charlestop Mer- 
cury: 

“We were (say they) entirely ignorant of the fact that the 
‘Woods and bie'ds’ contained the objectionable matter referred 
tom your letter of the 2d instant, until after the work was pub- 
lixbed. By this time it must be pretty generally understood 1 
your section, ®s well as elscwhere, that we uniformly decline 
publishing works calculated to interfere, in any way, with 
Southern rights and Seuthern institutions. Our interests, not 
jeas (han our opinions, would dictate this course, if there were 
no other less selfish considerations. Stuce the receipt of your 
letter, we have printed an edition of the “Woods and Fields,’ in 
which the offensive matter has been omitted.” 


But merely to omit offensive matter would have been nega- 
tive merit. Hence it was thought mexpedient by the Messrs. 
Harpers to publish a volume containing a formal vindicatien of 
slavery from the Scriptures, andabourding with panegyrics of 
slave-holders, and vulgar abuse of Abolitionists. 

These are the men who have established a vast manufactory 
of books for the special use of the common school children of 
the United States—books from which, as we have seen, they are 
pledge! to exclude whatever may interfere in any way, not only 
with Southern rights, but also wih “Southern institutions.” In 
thts manufactory Mr. James Renwick, Professor of Chemistry 
in Columbia College, is one of the operatives; and to him was 
assigned the task of fabricating a life of John Jay—of course 
“suitable for the Southern market.” 

Mr. Renwick, having no materials for his work, except such 
as were furnished in the biography of my father, written by 
me, and published in 1833 by the Harpers, before the South had 
acquired the control of their press, asked my assent, which he 
admits in his preface was “liberally granted.’’ In giving this 
asrent, I did not, at the time, recollect the use which would ne- 
cessarily be made of it. 

Al a 140 of his memoir, Mr. Renwick thus expresses 
umeelf; 


‘We have ailverted, on more than one occasion, to the exer 
tions of Jay in the cause ofabolition. Enough has, perhaps, 
been said to show the position he maintained in relation to thia 
question. Yetso mech excitement has recen‘ly prevailed on 
this subject, that his course, perhaps, calls for a full explana- 
tion. While Jay, as has been stated, was favorable to, and in- 
strumental in, obtaining a law for gradual emancipation in the 
Siate of New York, it 1s obvious that he was not prepared to go 
the lengths of the modern Abolitionists, He did not deny the 
abstract right of helding slaves, or stigmatize those who did, as 
offenders against the code of morals and religion; for he made 
use of the services of slaves, both received by inheritance and 
obtained by purchase. Witha sound view of the provisions of 
the Constitution, and of the rights of the States, his etlorts at 
emancipation were limited to the State in which he lived; and 
his very position as an owner of slaves. and a sharer in the 
probable loss by abolition, rendered his efforts more disinierest- 
ed. Li he fore‘ore to apply to the General Government for the 
exertion of authority which, neither by grant nor by implica- 
tion, does it possess, he equally avoided any attempt at agita- 
tion In those States where the eondition of society had not pre- 
pared them for the measure. lis views, in fine, were those of 
a sound statesman and enlightened poliucian, not those of a fa- 
natic and disorganizer.” 

Had John Jay been represented as an “Abolitionist,’’ the 
Harpers, of course, would have had nothing todo with him; 
but if hecan be madeto justify “the abstract rightof holding 
slaves; todeclare that the Federal Government is restrained 
from exerting any authority in relation to slavery: and, las tly, 
if he can be made to rebuke his sonas a “fanatic and disorgan- 
ize’ forbeing an Abolitionist, the publishers will (in the lan- 
euace of the trade) have made a cood hit, and the book will 
sell atthe Sooth. Mr. Renwick Las a perfect right to sit in 
judgement on my father’s conduct and opinions, but he has no 
right to misrepresent them. 

Is “full explanation” o 
feiven ne 


my father’s course is avowedly 
nsequence of the recent abolition excitement, and 
obviously for the purpose of contrasting his condne: and opin 
ions wih those of “modern Abolitienists.”” And here let it be 
observed, that it has not been deemed expedient to suffer Mr. 
Jay toexplain for himeelf. Not one single word writen by 
him onthe subject of slavery is permitted to appearin the 
Dietrics School Library Thathe “was pot piepared to go the 
lengths ofthe modera Abolitionists,” istrue only toa certain 
extent At the time he was in active |ife, it was the almost 
universal opinion, inwhich he concurred, that a compulsery 


mmediate emancipation was too zarious to jnstity the ex- 
periment: he therefore advocated aconiy vleory eradnal eman- 
cipation Experience has shown that elavery may be imme- 
diately abolished without permanent injury to either party, and 

ratly to the eventual benefit of both master and slave. On 


e other points of the “tollexplanation,’ I will cive my father 
th priv itege, denied him by Mr. Renwick, of spe iking for him- 
self; and | will give only so much cf his Janguage as is 
tained in the very book which Mr Renwick has abridged 
He did not deny, we are told, “the abstract right of holding 
slaves.”’? Ina deed of manumission, drawn and signed by him 
sel), he says: “Whereas the children of men are by nature 
equally free, and cannot, without injustice, be either reduced to, 
or held in, slavery”? Daring the Revolutionary war, he wrote, 
‘ll America comes into this measure, (gradual emancipation.) 
her prayersto Heaven for liberty will be impious.” He draught. 
ed and signed a petition to the Legislature of New Vork, begin- 
ning: “Your memortalists, deeply affected by the situation of 
hose who, free by the law of God, are held in slavery by the 


lawsofl this State 


But, holding such opinions, how came he to “use the services 
of slaves received by inheritance,” as Mr. Renwick says he did? 
This assertion Iregard as a strange mistake. If he ever had in 
his possession for one momenta slave received by inheritance, 
I am ignorant of the fact 

But he made use “of the service of slaves obtained by pur- 
chase.”’ It did not suit the purpose of the book to include in 
the “full explanation’? Mr. Jay’s own explanation of this 
part of his conduct, viz: “I purchase slaves, and manumitthem 
at proper ages, when their faihful services shall have afforded 
me a reasonable retribution.”’ In other words, he purchased 
their freedom, and, for the money thus advanced, the servants 
repaid him in labor. In this arrangement, the servant, of 
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course, joyfully acquiesced. In the whole course of hi. 


Mr. Jay neversold aslave. Yet, wih the knowledge iha.)_ 
manuinitted every slave that he purchased, Mr. Re LWICK afferts 


tw praise his disinterestedness in promoting abolition at Ue p,, 
ard of losing his property. 7 
We are next taught that, ‘with sound views of the Constity. 
tion and the rights of the States, his efforts at emancipay 
were limited to the Btate in which he lived.” Of course, } 
ample condemns every Abolitionist in the free States. 

At the formation of the New York Manumission Society, h, 
was placed at its head, and retained the siiuation for five Years 
Ooe of the first measures of the society was to print an eq) ior 
of 2,000 copies of an anti-slavery tract, dedicated “to the hono; 
able members of the Continental Co:.gress;” and the Sociey 
voted that “each member of Congress, and of the Senate ap, 
Assembly of this State, be furnished with one of the pamphlew » 
To this tract was prefixed the constitution of this society, wi) 
Mr. Jay’s name as president, together with a certified copy oy 
the vote ordering its distribution. The preamble of the cons. 
tution declared that “The benevolent Creator and Father ,; 
men having given to them all an equal right to life, liberty 
and property, no sovereign power on earth can justly deprive 
them of either, but in conformity to impartial government ap, 
laws, to which they have expressly or tacitly consente; 
The contents of the tract, and its distribution to members o; 
Congress, form a very awkward commentary on the Professor's 
advertisement that Mr. Jay limited his efforts at emancipatiog 
to the State in which he lived. The tract, combatting the a). 
leged necessity for slaves at the South, on account of the ¢|; 
mate, says: “There is not the least evidence of this. but much 
to the contrary. Whites are healthy, and do the labor in the 
East Indies which blacks do in the West, in the same climate 

“The truth is, most of the whites which are born in the 
Southern States are not educated to Jabor, but the greater par 
of them in idleness and intemperance. The blacks are intro 
duced to do the work, and it is thought a disgrace for a whi 
person to get his living by labor. By these means, the whites 
in general are vicious, and all imbibea haughty and tyrannica 
spirit of holding so many slaves.” Alas for John Jay’s sound 
views of the right of the States! In this “incendiary publica 
tion,” the society presumed to admonish even the clergy of this 
duty: “Why should the ministers of the gospel hold their peace, 
and pot testify against this great and public iniquity? (holding 
slaves.) They are commanded to lift up their voices and show 
the people their sins.” Again: “A number of churches i; 
New England have purged themselves of this iniquity, and de. 
termined not to tolerate slavery. If all the churches in these 
United States would come into the same measure, and imitate 
the Friends. called Quakers, in this article, would they not ac 
more like Christian churches than they now do?” 

So far from confining his efforts to the State in which he lived, 
Mr. Jay entered into corre spondence with an anti slaveryrsociety 
in England, and another in France, and remarked, in his letter 
to the former, “We will cheerfully co-operate with you in e 
deavoring to procure advocates for the same cause in other 
countries.” 

Before taking leave of the New York Society, it may be ir 
teresting to offer the following instances of the fanaticism oj 
our forefathers. In 1786. the society offered a gold medal “ 
the person who shall deliver the best oration, at the next ai 
nual commencement of the college in New York, (Profeesor 
Renwick’s college,) exposing in the best manner the injustice 
and cruelty of the slave trace, and the oppression and impolicy 
of holding negroes in slavery.” The next year a competitor 
for the prize appeared; and, on motion of the mayor of the city 
a committee was appointed to wait on the abolition student fo: 
acopy of his oration. The committee consis‘ed of the mayor 
Alexander Hamilton, and Melancthon &mith. A committer 
was also appointed (Mr. Jay being still president) to wait 
the printers of newspapers, to pe rsuade them “to refrain fro 
publishing advertisements for the sale of slaves, or for runa 
way slaves.” 

To return to Mr. Renwick He assures us Mr. Jay “for 
bore to apply to the General Government for the exertion o! 
authority which, neither by grant nor by implication, does it 
posecss.”? Small praise this, that Mr. Jay—who, it seems, wa: 
deemed competent for the office of Chief Justice of the United 
States—forbore to ask Congress to do what he must have know: 
it had no righttodo. And is this intended for eulogy? By no 
means: it is only a sort of half concealed, irresponsible charge, 
that the san of John Jay, and those who act with him, are co 
ing what his father forbore to do. There is aa little truth as 
there is manliness in the insinuation. 

If Mr. Renwick only wishes ‘o be understood that Congres: 
has no power to abolish slavery in the States, the following ex 
tract from anaddress by the officers of the American Anti Slave 
ry Society in 1835 will show him that “modern Abolitionists 
need no lectures on constitational law from the chemistry pro 
fessor of Columbia college: 


aon 
lig ex 





“We hold that Congress has no more right to abolish sla 
very in the Southern, States than in the French West India 
Islands. Of course We desire no national legislation on the 
subject.”” 


It is true the Abolitiorists have applied to the General Goverr 
ment to exert its authority for three objects, viz: 

1. The abolition of slavery in the national territories. 

2. The suppression of the slave-trade between the States. 

3. The exclusion, in future, from the Union, of any new slave 
State 

Does Mr. Renwick mean to imply that neither by grant ror 
by implication has Congress authority to effect these objects? 
If so, he differs from Daniel Webster, who, on such subjects, is 
at least of equal authority with the Professor. John Jay also, 
ina letter which Mr. Renwick has read, says that slavery ought 
not to be permitted in any new State; and that the authority of 
Congress to prohibit the migration and importation of slaves in 
any of the States, does not appear to him to be even “ques- 
tionable.”” Did Mr. Renwick mean to contradict these doc- 
trines of Jay and Webster? If not, whatdid he mean? 


Mr. Jay’s views were those of an “enlightened politician.” 
Indeed! and does the Professor mean to condemn those politi- 
cians who measure out political rights to our citizens according 
to the tincture of their skin? In his “full explanation,” he of 
course avoids the most distant intimation of Mr. Jay’s views in 
relation to the rights of colored people. The doctrine of modern 
Abolitionists, which more than any other has exposed them to 
contumely and violence, is, that black men have naturally, and 


ought by law to enjoy, the same rights as white men. Mr. Ren- 


wick knew, but conceals the fact, that on this point Mr. Jay 
went the whole length of the Abolitionists of the present day 
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; ———— eager teageriee ican gten. cieeecincheomerinne Seine eet eaopataetetitn an raat caval eed 
Ds. e7ru Cone......2p0 Sxss. Censure of Mr. Adams—Mr. T, F. Marshall. IT. of Reps. 
: Sign nar rites reepacscncenepnnae cence eanembncndaieneneeeeeEiilanteex-ateneepioontiendatendsenenmnaratageneenianaeeemees aces a tienien = on = caieeeanseens sianeaaveiastansaiaaipeiomeeae 
—— eee . . ° ~ 
hie tg 4 wish,” said he, “to see all unjust and unnecessary discrimi- [} sir, and had, before | drew these resolutions, ma whom I represent, can be preserved in safety and 
hat he eee “ Aieauniniaian ean turely considered ot all I should expcse myselt to independence—there is, in my judgment, sacrilege 
tale 4 free aml equal partakers of our political liberty.” In the by submiiting them; and it I am at all ac quaint in approac hing it in this manner. Coming from 
haz. preamble of the constitution of the society over which he pre with my own temper, or with the movements ot my any quarter, 11s sacrilege. (¢ oming from the quar- 
Onatity, d, it cle wa the a hp . a Se own tind and heart, | have been induced to take ter it does, it assumes a political importance which 
Upation ch tmp whieh the vere “ety atc pa a position of this kind by no personal feeling to- it would not otherwise possess. He, sir, through 
» hiaey ielves.” In accordance with these views, the original con- ward the gentleman upon whom it is proposed to whom t e proposition is made to pull down the 
jety. gtuuon of New York, draughted by him, withheld no political inflict the censure of this House, still less by any temple oi liberty, was once its high priest, and min- 
Years righ ST palcion” ‘where wil tor Benalll’ Ged oma: sectional feeling against that portion of the United istered at its altar. It is no obscure hand, and no 
adi jghtened politician, ere Mr. wick find another Satan wht y WAP bere Fi ce : i nidanas wetted eaienetc’: Sol «bi tact wil : *@. 
aie riding the same Views, unless in the ranks of “medern Aboli- States which he represents on this floor; and, sir, obscure name Ww hich is connected with this proce 
Been tioniats?”” itis of the last importance to the course lam now dure, That name has gone abroad, and must go 
ale an} Itcertainly borde:s on the ridizulous, for the Professor, after pursuing——a course which involves heavy respon- down to posterity in yerimanent conneXion with our 
hlete » gsalyzing my father’scharacter, and submitting it to the various sibilities—that I should be tree from all such mo country’s history," ‘he enemies of freedom, who 
Ys witt lee te ee ee oS as the tives. From the short time I] have had a place on have so fondly predicted the dismemberment oi 
COPY of pesultol Ae ore, the linportant discovery that John Jay was : ae x : eta. ide a eee’ _ . oderacey ave , >} > . ir 
Conan, ova fanatic and disorganizer! But it should be recollected, this floor, it can scarcely be charged against me this Confederacy, have now their eyes turned to 
ther of ihat in the dialect of the region for which the book is specially that [ have ever manifested any hostility to the the movements of this hall, and to the movements 
liberty, intended, he who believes it to be sinful to reduce men, women, Northern portion of our fellow-citizens. The of this gentleman, in relation to a question which, 
leprive and children to beasts of burden, is a fanatic; and he who, by policy which I have advocated here--in advance of all others, presents the greatest danger to our in- 
NL ani jawful means, Would rescue them from their degradation, a dis- fl ee has looked has eaeelial ’ de aye And thi : tio garded by our rivals 
enter organizer. Had he thought proper to tell the whole truth, and too, of the question--has looked to the protection stitutions, sind this question, regarded by our PI 
bers o/ sothing but the truth, respecting my father’s course in rela‘ion and promotion of their peculiar industry. |'To- and enemies abroad as the thorn in the side of the 
lessor's welevery, a had - then a to vindicate oe the wards the gentleman himself, the history of the giant republic—a thorn which is to rankle and fes- 
IPAlioy charge Of Deing a fanatic and disorganizer, we should soon 198 , ynerson: aring ‘ caine . aan OT ¢ aoe, S o ' ‘ t ‘ t ivide 
oa have had a third letter from “Harper & Brothers” circulating om nee my pel a bearing to — here, ‘ ill tet till, in the : ag gegen w ill — “4 : ‘ A 
he cli in the Bouthern papers, protesting that before employing Mr. absolve me from the suspicion of being actuated and destroy—this is the very question which tha 
| much Renwick they had “ascertained that he was highly esteemed as || by persona! hostility. His name and the name of gentleman has been fonder of stirring than all 
ine —— o- —. bad eerie _ eee his family have been connected in political his- others; which he nurses, indeed, to the exclusion ot 
imate and that since they hate peen mflormed © se character of the . ss . ee a ad io at , i reins. aa et ca " 
in the work, they had printed an edition of the life of John Jay, “in tory and administration with that which I bear; all others. This subject, however, does not cuter, 
er pari which the offensive matter had been omitted.”’ and I devoted the first warm years of my man- m the remotest degree, into the paper I have ot 
Intro Ihave no wish to say things unpleasant to Mr. Renwick, and hoe? in earnest: endeavors to support the gentle- fered. God forbid that Ishould draw a line which 
erg sincerely regret that he has rendered it necessary. But I would mai: himself in the first office within the gift of is to array the Southern men on one side, and the 
nnical ee ona ats zs — iis SS ; ee this great people—an office which, if the proposi- Northern on the other. Surely, surely, the North is 
sordi ne e brightest features of my father’s : Ane aaah, Fae aie ea : yee ce : 
sound character on the altar of slavery, and refram {rom protesting || "on 1am now animadverting upon be carried into bound, by love of country, to oppose the memorial 
_ against the obscene rite, because a professor of Columbia col- effect, will be terminated with the existence of the presented by the gentleman from Massachusetts, as 
ae lege was Officiating minister. : nation, over whom the gentleman and the gentle- strenuously as the South. Are Northern men pre- 
ldins WILLIAM JAY, man’s father have been heretofore called to preside. pared to say that, under any law or right, petitions 
| show are fet i, Sheeran Whatever feelings of personal bitterness may exist of this sort shall be laid betore the Congress of the 
aa SPEECHES OF MR. MARSHALL, in the gentleman’s bosom towards other portions United States without censure or rebuke?—that a 
these OF KENTUCKY of the slave States—however deep the cause he member shall be allowed to present a question here, 
Mitate a eects , ee I 25. 26. and may have for that determined spint of hate and and start it as a subject of legislative consideration 
at act be at pt MAES, JARUGTY LO, LO, ANé vengeance towards them which seems to actuate in this House, which looks to the dissolution of the 
oe 28, 1842—On the resolutions to censure Joun @. |! him on this floor—he should entertain no such Union? But Iam told here, that, at the time this 
sees ADams. feelings against me; or, at least, there is nothing proposition was presented, there was connected with 
letter The question being on the proposition of Mr. in my past conduct to warrant them. it another—that the committee to which it was pro- 
Ss Gitmer of Virginia, which was in these words: Within the last few days, scenes have been en- posed to refer it should a the reasons why the 
_— “Resolved, That, in presenting to the consideration of this acted in this hall which have presented the Ameri- || Praver of the petitioners should not be granted. In 
he ir House a petition for the dissolution of the Unien, the member ean Congress to the world in a point of view || my humble judgment, this does not affect the ques- 
mn ol from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams] has justly incurred the cen- ;, dituevediiatise Reeie a tion: or, i; it does, it makes the case worse. It 
1% sure of this House.” ouninny Cecrecmeme: to thamerives. and to. the [I jer some’ fancied right of petition, extending t 
: > Iz r and whi bring crowds to the eallerie ;} undersome fancied right of petition, end Oo 
rt at Mr. MARSHALL of Kentucky rose and ad- |} COUMFY, an . ee " ee eee ee galleri¢ } subjects over which the party petitioned has neither 
ezsor dressed the Speaker as follows to witness the termination of wiat r have heard J an rr | i thi .} t) iwh they 
asco os . , denominated by the crowd in the sireet, “the row || Jurisdiction nor control, and to which, though they 
oliey Mr. Spraker: I have prepared resolutions with a in the House of Representatives.” Even in such || can be neither granted nor acted upon, so much im- 
a very short preamble, but going somewhat more al scenes, in which the gentleman from Massachu- || portance seems to be attached in one portion of the 
at for large into the subject than is done in the proposi- setts has been the prime actor, my conduct towards Union, the gentleman had barely presented the pe- 
aor tion of the gentleman from Virginia, I wish to him has been marked by courtesy and kindness, || tition in fulfilment of what he believed to be a solemn 
Litter propose them as a substitute for that gentleman’s Sir, Lmoved to give him the opportunity of de- | duty, it might alter the case. But here it was pro- 
oy resolution, and T hope that he will assent to it, As fending himself against the charges contained in | posed to be made the Subject of legislative consider- 
una the resolutions are drawn in my own handwriting, |] 4 petition which he presented, praying his removal ation, and that a report should be prepared and pre- 
and as there are alterations and interlineations in from the chair of the Committee on Foreien Re- sented to the House in accordance with the views 
“for the manuscript, with the permission of the House, lations. I repeat it, sir, that courtesy, per sonal of the mover. It was to become a precedent, as far 
on in order that the gentleman may judge whether he courtesy and kindness towards that gentleman. || @Sit. went, amounting to this: that the dissolution of 
rit will accept what I offer in lien of his own, I will have distinguished me, from the commencement ot the Uniow was a fait sapere E gyorg S eeagea 
hited read it in my place, rather than send it to the my service in Congress to this hour. But, sir, | ation, and could be brought up in this House, in 
OW Clerk’s tabie. whena propos ition so monstrous as this is made— | the shape of a report, tor discussion. It was to bea 
yo ! > 1 . ° é ee e , shats > set} 21e~1 : > » _ 
Tze, Mr. Marswatt. then read the following: and that, too, in the midst of the difficulties, em- || debatable qui stion her ~it was a we to _ oa 
c Whereas = eran sem gece is a pereusnens form of barrassments, and confusion, in which our public | a My oe eee Cae ; " cesnie aise 
1a government and of perpetual ebligation, until altered or modi aS ree 4 ‘ rod and: as a aa se ordinary functions: anc 1S position foul’ a¢@ 
fied in the mode pointed out by that instrument; and the mem- affair on ~ olved, and all the source - of popalar at the threshold with the sternest possible rebuke 
/ een of tenon deriving thelr political Character and Dow discontent we see around us—a proposition calling : : oss ana . 
re vers Of this House, deriving their political character and pow ove Ik that the action of this Hovse, on this sub- 
ex ers from the same, are sworn to support it; and the dissolu upon the members of this Flouse to betray the | deggie —pegaieneetene ti ee of a ee 
ive tion of the Union necessarily implies tie destruction of thatin trust solemnly confided to them by the people, vio- | ject, will go abroad to the nations of the world; and 
sts strument, the overthrow of the American Republic, and the » their oaths. nstieviet de, seas: eee I wish it to be shown that, whatever of mischief 
: damien of 6 Seadiusitates: & meahoetion. thenninns Jate their oaths, and destroy a constitution which || cog . : 
, , ee e.. , PIPES ELV ERs ’ 5 e . j sery 4 . ay < 
ra extinction of our national existence proj ion, therefore oe ‘e |} 1d by every “Gap | of misery, and confusion, may come upon us in after 
to the Representatives of the people, to dissolve the organic they are bound by every consideration of honor, || &° "™>* his ti fdavtheC ss of the United 
ste law framed by their constituents, and to support which they conscience, and patriotism, tosupport and defend— || years, at this ume of day the Congress of the Unilec 
ae are commanded by those constituents to be sworn, before they it strikes me with horror, and exhausts my pa- I] States will notpermit one of its members to become 
the can enter upon the execution of the pgitical powers created at OR er lednatee raked aye pa- ll the vehicle of a proposition so monstrous that it 
by it, and intrusted to them, is a high breach of privilege; a tience. That there may exist out of this House | : : 
so et ae a Be; at Fa etna ‘a4 || cannot be acted on without dishonor to themselves, 
contempt offered to this House; a direct propostiion to the men under the influence of a fanaticism wild . a ; a : icrime. Th 
rn Legislature, and each member.of 11, tocommit perjury; and in enough and mad enough to nourish such a project, orcarried into effect without ruin and crime. Thus 
volves, necessarily, in iis execution and its consequences, the or urge such a_ petition I do believe, and. did much Ihave thought proper to say mm presenting 
destruction of our country and the crime of high treason. aia iI ia, Seleiinoad Se i ee coo } , -. {| the resolutions. If there be wrong, or injustice, or 
“ Resolved, therefore, That the Hon. Joan Q. ApaMs, a lope they were few and contemptible; but that || falsehood in them. let the responsibility fall, without 
iv member from Massachusetts, in presenting for the considera there was a member on this floor who could be aisenood im them, ——o } } Th . 
tion of the House of Representatives of the Unned States a willing to assume the responsibility throuch all shield or mitigation, on my bare ea . at mis- 
cor petition praying the dissolution of the Union, has offered the Genmaiines ‘Hake. od presenting ae a saan we chief can follow what trath and justice and ourown 
* deepest indignity to the House of which he is a member; an SaaS tina pi as Pim ay. a | dignity most clearly indicate, I cannot believe. 1 
» is insult to the people of the United S:ates, of which that House is the United States a proposition to terminate its own | = harbor the idea that the general sentiment of 
£0, the legislative organ; and will, if this outrage be permitted to existence, I had net believed. I had, indeed, heard do Re Baines 6 ae - Sea : 
rht pass unrebuked and unpunished, have disgraced his country, it whispered that such a memorial would be pre- the North can approve the movement which I have 
of through their Representatives, in the eyes of the whole world ented: bat I reiected the idea will “a a ad asked youto censure with so much severity. What! 
in “ Resolved, further, That the aforesaid Joun Q. ADAMs, for sented; D e) e idea with utter ine redulity ee stts—of all the ] 1s 0’ hich } San 
; . ‘ ‘fect scor Massachusetts—of al] the lands o’er which heaven's 
Ps: this insult—the first of the kind ever cffered to the Govern- and perfect scorn, _ eee dis soni) Massact tis t 
- ment—and for the wound which he has permitted to be aimed, Now, it may be said, and perhaps has been said free sun flings his radiant smile—Massachusetts to 
through his instrumentality, at the Constitution and existence Kon’ se net iti bs ial on eee = ae come forward, and, through a man bearing the 
of his country, the peace, the security, and liberty of the _ that the petition is worthy. only of contempt; and name which this gentleman does, make a proposi- 
ti- ple of these States, might well be held to merit expulsion from that the Congress of the United States should pass tion to dissolve the Union! 
ne the national —— and ee y cerypoin eng - a pee over this insult without notice. To this view of || mh ee 
{ 2 2 . . . : rs r 
in Siete tot esmleet ts query oa monks of bie ant Wlatione the matter I cannot give my assent. Holding this || [Mr. Apams, after having spoken at some length 
rn to the state, and his present position. This they hereby do, for Union, as I do, to be the only pledge for, and the in reply to the foregoing, the next day made a ques- 
to the maintenance of their own purity and dignity; for the rest, only means of, perpetuating the liberties of the peo- tion of order, “whether the House has the right to 
id pe a “_— ee ae, TORS and the sdignation |) pje—holding this Union, as I do, in a most especial entertain this resolution, because it charges him 
; Seer manner, as the only means under high heaven by with crimes of which this House has no jurisdiction; 
: Mr, Mansnatt resumed. Iam very well aware, j| which that State in which I live, and that people and because, if the House entertain the jurisdiction, 
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they deprive him of rights secured to him by the 
Constitution of the United States.” Mr. Apams re 
lied mainly on the sixth article of the amended 
Constitution, securing, in criminal 
the right of trial by jury. 
spoke as follows 

Mr. Speaker: The gentleman charges me with 
entire ignorance of law. I confess, sir, that lam 
not so profound a jurist as I could desire, or as [ 
ought to be. I can inform the gentleman, however, 
that, were I inclined to hold him to strict law, it is* 
100 late for him to file his dilatory plea tothe juris- 
diction, after having entered his defence io the 
merits, and proceeded at some length in his argu- 
ment. I waive, however, all technical objections, 
and give him the full benefit of his plea in abate- 
ment. Inthe question now made, there are two 
points to be considered: one a matter of fact; the 
other of law. The gentleman has assumed, in the 
first place, that the resolutions charge him with 

ubornation of perjury and high treason, and that he 

is on trial here for those offences. A very super- 
ficial examination of the resolutions, | think, will 
satisfy any one that the gentleman is mistaken in 
point of fact. He is not charged with either of 
those offences. It is charged,in the preamble, that 
a proposition “to the Representatives of the people, 
to dissolve the organic law framed by their constit- 
vents, and to support which they are commanded 
by those constituents to be sworn, before they can 
enter upon the execution of the political powers 
created by it, and intrustedto them, is a high breach 
of privilege; a contempt offered to this House; a 
direct proposition to the Legislature, and each mem- 
ber of it, to commit perjury; and involves, neecessa- 
rily, in its execution and its consequences, the de- 
struction of our country and the crime of high 
treason.” 

Now this petition was not drawn by the 
man, nor is S charged with drawing it. 

{Mr. Apams here asked, Why am I to be pun- 
ished for it ?] 

Mr. Marsuan. resumed Jecause, as a mem- 
ber of this House, the gentleman has permitted 
himself to be used asa vehicle by which a pett- 
tion, involving within itself the proposition here 
set forth, was oflered to the representative body ot 
the nation; and the charge against the gentleman, 
of offence against the privileges of this body, for 
which I have ventured to arraign him, was not 
that he had petitioned for this object, ot 
tioned the prayer of the petition; because the 
journal showed that. he had, at the same time, 
moved thatthe committee report the reasons why 
the prayer of the petition sbould not be granted. 
The gist of the charge was, that the petition wa 
offered; the ground of the contempt to the House 
is, thatthe gentleman, knowing its contents, has 
laid before them from others a proposition oflen- 
sive and insulting, as inviting the [louse to do that 
which amounts to a violation of their official oaths, 
lt is not charged, even, that the petitioners are 
guilty of treason; nor that the act of Congress 
which they seek would amount to treason; but 
thatthe execution ofthat act, andthe consequences— 
to wit, the overthrow of the constitution—musi 
needs be attended by the commission of treason 
somewhere. Now, sir, this isthe only fair inter- 
pretation of the preamble. Indeed, sir, the gentle- 
man’s name does not appear init; nor is it found 
anywhere in connexion with perjury or treason. 

Mr. Apams again interrupted: The charge is 
involved in the resolution. 

Mr. Marsnat.: God knows in what crimes the 
genlueman may involve himself before he get: 
through this matter. He is, however, only charged 
by me with the presentation of a petition, the na- 
jure and consequences of which are 
the preamble. Here is the 
charge against the gentleman : 


prosecutions, 
In reply, Mr. Marsnac. 


rentle- 


sane 


s 
set forth in 
resolution, and the 


“ Resolred, therefore, That the Hon. Jonn Q. Adams, a 
member from Massachusetts, in presenting, tor the consilera 
tion of the House of Representatives of the United S:ates, a 
petition praying the dissolution of the Union, has offered the 
deepest indignity to the House of which he isa member; an 
ingu't tothe peaple of the United Siates, of which that House 
is the legislative organ: and will, if this cutrage be permitted 
to pass vnrebuked and unpunished, have disgraced his country, 
through their representatives, in the eyes of the whole world, 

** Resolved, further, Tivat the aforesaid JounQ Apams, for 
this insult, the first of the kind ever offered +o the government, 
and for the wound which he has permitted to be aimed, 
through his instrumentality, atthe Constitution and existence 
of bis country, the peace, the security, and liberty of the 
people of these States, might weil be held to merit expulsion 
trom the national councils; and the Lleuse deem tt an act of 
prace and mercy when they only inflict upon him ther 
severest censure for conduct so utterly unworthy of his past 
relations to the state, and his present position. This they 
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hereby do, for the maintenance of their own purtty and dignity ; 
for the rest, they turn him over to hisown ccnscience and the 


indignation of all true American ciuzens.” 


dut were it otherwise, and were the gentleman 
really charged and really guilty of subordina- 
tion of perjury and high treason, it is in no sense 
true that this House is usurping the province of a 
jury. Nor is this a criminal prosecution, within 
the meaning of the article quoted and relied on by 
the gentleman. The consequences of the trial 
here had, and the nature of the judgment to be 
rendered by this House, are not, onthe one hand, 
an acquittal from the crime, so as to bar indict- 
ment and trial before thegproper tribunals; nor, on 
the other, to inflict the legal penalties appointed for 
the crimes supposed to be aeel. This House 
tries only the offence against itself, and punishes 
under its own law--the law of parliament. Does 
the gentleman contend, or will any one believe, that 
the contempt merges in the felony; or that this 
House must summona jury to find the facts, or 
turn the party over to the courts of law, before 
they can proceed to inquire into the violations of 
their own privileges? Should one member maim 
or slay another on this floor, without excuse or 
justification, he would be indictable: does it there- 
fore follow that we could neither censure nor ex- 
pelt And if we could do either, does it not follow 
that we can inquire into the facts upon which our 
judgment is to be rendered? And doesthat inquiry, 
or that judgment, in the slightest degree encroach 
upon the party’s right to a trial by jury, when the 
penalties affixed to his offence by the municipal 
law are to be inflicted? If it were so, a member 
need only commita felony, to be exempt from the 
censure of this House. I deny the gentleman’s 
law as well as his fact. Treason against the 
United States is not only an offence against the 
Constitution, punishable in the Federal courts; but 
it is a contempt, and the very highest contempt 
which a member cou'd commit, againstthis House. 
The House can punish, and must of course have 
the right to inquire into the faet, with a view to 
punishment under the law of parliament; of which 
they are the judges, and the sole judges; of whieh 
courts and juries have no cognizance. The gzen- 
tleman has sneeringly told me that I never learned 
my law from my uncle. From whatever source I 
may have derived it, Lmust have read utterly in 
vain if there be anything in the article to which 
the gentleman has referred which can protect him, 
even if the charges were made, from the parlia- 
mentary inquiry; and, secondly, the gentleman 
must himself, by this time, perceive that neither 
in the preamble nor inthe resolution is a charge of 
either kind made against him. There are but two 
matters involved inthe charge against him as sub- 
jects of inquiry: Ist. Did he present a petition to 
dissolve the Union? and 2d. Does hat presentation 
amount toa contempt? The preamble is simply 
a description of the petition itself, and a declaration 
that it doesinvite the Flouse to perjury. And does 
it not? Where, forsooth, did the gentleman from 
Massachusetts learn his law? Not from his father, 
famsure. A petition to the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States to dissolve the Union; to repeal the Con- 
stitution by statute, and they sworn to support it! 
This law would cut a figure in the Supreme 
Court, when the court itself, the Constitution by 
which its validity mu-tbe tested—nay, the Legisla- 
ture which passed it, would, by its operation, be all 
annihilated. Isee no mode of executing such a 
statute, in the absence of all judicial authority, 
save by force of arms; and the overthrow of the 
Constitution by foree of arms is high, nay, the 
highest conceivable treason. If John Marshall or 
the elder Adams ever thought the Union could be 
dissolved by act of Congress, [have found notrace 
of it in their writings; and if I had, 1 confess my 
respect for both gendemen would have essentially 
diminished. But more of this hereafter. 


{|The House decided against Mr. Apams. The 
lebate wpon the resolutions was resumed. Mr. 


Apams was defended by Mr. Unperwoop of Ken- 

wky, Mr. Borrs of Virginia, and Mr. Arno.p 
of Tennessee. Mr. Marsnant, after great diffi- 
culty, obtained the floor on Friday, January 28, (the 
resolutions having been offered the Tuesday preced- 
ing,) and made the following reply to Messrs. 
Apams, Borrs, Uxperwoop, and Wise. ] 

Mr. Speaker: I have risen for the purpose of 
endeavoring at least to extricate the proposition 
I have offered to the House from all those mat- 
‘ters extraneous, which have been so assiduously 
atiempted to be connected with it, as well by those 
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who are its avowed enemies, as by those yy 
have professed in argument to be iis fren, 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, and the 
who have addressed the House in his defence 
have pressed on its consideration the situation ; 


which he is placed here, by the charges said to by 


’ 
contained in the resolutions | have had the hono eee. 
to propose. But it ought to be remembered tha) popossible, 


elivery, 0 
ill still be 
view ol 

shich, Is 
ech a 

pcupied, 
sonal Inte 
sondensati 
the for 
jnount tc 


J. Resole 
gullon, ist 
"9, Resolr 
ai this Gove 
qouatry. led 
ygname al 
which 1s U 
Bugland; 


there 1s another trial yet to come, in which I myg 
stand as the accused party, at the bar of pubji- 
opinion. 1 have been well aware of the past ser. 
vices, of the weight of character, of the dignity 
of the learning, and of the important position of 1). 
honorable member from Massachusetts, in this 
House and before the world. I well know tha 
that gentleman is placed at an almost infinite djs. 
tance from myself in personal importance an; 
standing before this country; from his age, his pag 
reputation, and the thousand memories that cline 
around his name. In this contest between the 
vigor of manhood and the trembling nerves an 
hoary locks of an advanced, venerable, and honor. 
ed old age, the chivalrous sentiments and sympa. 
thies of this House, and of mankind, will naturally 
leanto him. AndI am precisely the more any. 


. ~ licy 
ious, on that account, to place in its true light be. Neesol 
fore the country the course which, notwithstand. 9 grson; that 
ing all the circumstances which surround it, | ee ee 
was Sacen eaeth aus Zs ig the P 
have, from motives which I deein adequate, deljp. Brot 


erately chosen to pursue. And here, sir, permii 
me to express my astonishment that, after the de. 
bate which occurred here the other day upon the 


ej finatly, 
Tyler aga! 
land, in Uhi 


point of order raised by the gentleman from Maz. ii. 
sachusetts, and which, after full argument, had UJ gogtish ec 
been decided against him by the House, my col. i upin the | 
league [Mr. Unnerwoop} should have again Mur | 
brought it forward, and in the manner he did Me 


-. & ° ° : great Cus 
How is it possible that, with the preamble and 9 the world 


resolutions before him, my _ colleague 


could 
have contended that the member from Massachu- = 
setts stood here charged by me with subornation = ‘ 
of peryury and high treason; or that those resolu- ae 
tions anywhere intimate that the bare presentation al 
of a petition to dissolve the Union constitutes either Z 
of those crimes. I had, indeed, been a worse law. Mr. 
yer than the gentleman from Massachusetts has 9 19 Ve 
been pleased to represent me, could I have been §J 5", ¢ 
guilty of such absurdity! Before I sit down, | fm ered! 
shall take an opportunity to discuss the truth and J V'Ve 
propriety of the principles contained in the pream. even 
ble, in which alone it can be pretended that [ hay enmit 
involved the gentleman from Massachusetts in the § ‘e Po 
crimes which he alleges I have charged. and W 
have | 
1 mean not to abuse the patience of the Hons: the y! 
by introducing or enlarging upon what is irrele- whicl 
vant to the subject; but, before 1 come to what is the era h 
real question, J] must be permitted to take a brie arms 
survey of what yesterday fell from my friend from hold 
Virginia over the way, [Mr. Wise.] Of all men not f 
on this floor—of all men living—I should be the matte 
last to let the grounds on which that gentleman for o 
has placed the subject go before the country, as con- jutio 
taining my views in relation toit. Entertaining press 
toward him--(and I say this, nét with the view ol ungt 
screening What I now advance from the freest men 
course of animadversion by him or others, but in evel 
al] seriousness and sincerity )--entertaining towar as ¢ 
the gentleman the most perfect respect; and being, fact 


moreover, in our private and personal relations and cha 


intercourse, not only on the most friendly terms, ver 
but holding myself under personal cbligations tc 10 3 
him for aets of kindness and courtesy extended tk fort 
me out of this Tfeuse, whatever I shall say io re the 
gard to the gentleiman’s course will be, in its bear sav 
ings, purely political, While, then, | sever my mi; 
self utterly from that gentleman’s political views ten 
and from what I believe to be his political objects ani 
and without expressing any censure upon him fo tio 
those views—none whatever—the gentleman maj we 
be right, or I may be right; the one is perhaps a: as! 
likely as the other; the country must judge betweet tic 
us—I mean here only to say, that we are as wide fir 
apart as the poles, and I fear shall remain so. el 

[Mr, Wie here explained. He had never mean er 
to advocate Mr. Marsnatu’s resolutions: he hac fil 
spoken on the motion to print; and had risen to ex w 
plain the reason why he would not vote on Mr S|} 
ApaMs’s case. The gentleman from Kentucky be 
need not premise his speech by disavowing his wil a 
lingness to have his proposition to rest on anj n 
grounds taken by Mr. W.; for he had not intendec P 
that what he said on that occasion should be under: F 
stood to have anything to do with it whatever.] r 

Mr. Marsnatt resumed: I am very glad to hear ‘ 
this disavowal upon the part of the gentleman, and ‘ 
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~ very thankful that the fact stands as it does; for, 
riche gentleman indeed intended his speech as 
~odly to my proposition, I should have been 
ypted to exclaim with the Spani-h proverb, 
ad deliver me from my friends, and I will take 
ye of my enemies.” I have read the report of the 
ptieman’s speech with great attention, efor it was 
apossible, from the confusion during a part ot its 
Livery, t0 hear all that he had said,) and I find it 
ili still be necessary for me to take a very cursory 
view of what the gentleman advanced; in doing 
shich, | shall take the liberty of condensing the 
eech a little, which, as reported to the public, 
»capied, in all, some seven columns of the Na- 
yooal Intelligencer. Should I, in this process of 
pdensation, reduce the speech of the gentleman 
» the form of distinct resolutions, they would 
,nount to about these: 





}, Resolved, That the existence of slavery, as a political in- 
guution, is essential to liberty and equality. 

"9 Resolred, That there has beer, from the very foundation 
this Government, an English anti-American party in this 
eountry. led and headed by the house of Braintree, changing 
yspame al different periods, but steadily pursuing its object, 
yhich is to bring back this country under the dominion of 
pigland; and that thisis the grand principle of the Northera 
OIF. 

3 S, aslved, That this faction was first crushed by Mr. Jef- 
¢rson; that having afterwards somewhat revived, it was pros- 
oved a second time by General Jackson; but that, still retain- 
s the principle of vitality, and now again appearing with a 

whame, and the avowal of new objects, it will be extinguish- 
elfinatly, ifthe whole South will unite and rally under John 
Tyler against the entire North, supported as they are by Eng- 
nd, in this attack upon liberty and equali'y 

§. Resolved, ‘That one of the schemes of this English party 
wdestroy this Confederacy is to establish a tariff, by which 
Foglish commerce is to be curtailed, a threatening rival raised 
vpinthe North, the right arm of England (viz. her manufac- 
wring industry and the power of her machinery) to be pal- 
sed, and the Northern States to be put up in her room as the 
great Customer, not only of our own country, but of the rest of 
the world. 


And this is the notable plan by which Great 
Britain is to be conciliated, and, with her conse- 
quent aid, this Union is to be dissolved! Now, 
against the reasoning, at least, raised upon this last 
statement of fact, I beg leave to enter my dissent. 


Mr. Speaker, of all the objects I may have had 
in view in offering the resolutions under discus- 
sion, certainly the very last which could have en- 
‘ered into my imagination would have been to re- 
vive here, and at a time like this, the bitter and 
envenomed animosities of 1801, Those unhappy 
enmities grew out of a state of the world, and of 
the politics of this country, which exists no longer, 
and which never can exist again. Ican of course 
have no personal remembrance of those days, since 
the year !801 happened to be the very year in 
which I was born, and the troubles of that stormy 
era had terminated before 1 was old enough to bear 
arms or totake any active interest in politics. I 
hold myself accountable for my own sins only, and 
not for those gf a generation gone by. Al! these 
matters are with me matters of history merely; but, 
for one, come weal come wo to me from the reso- 
jutions I have offered, or the opinions I here ex- 
press, [ now enter my most solemn disclaimer and 
unqualified denial of the proposition that Northern 
men, or that the party termed Federalists—what- 
ever might have been their mistakes—ever were, 
as a party, traitors to their country, or a banded 
faction conspiring to bring us back to those very 
chains which they themselves—ay, they were the 
very men—which they themselves had cut in two; 
to rend which, they had pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor; had girded on 
their swords, and never had sheathed them till they 
saw their country in liberty and peace. They 
might in some things have been mistaken; the sys- 
tem of government which they had constructed, 
and from whence they derived their party designa- 
tion, Federalist, was as yet asheer experiment. It 
went into operation under an accumulation of dis- 
astrous circumstances in our own internal condi- 
tion. Prostrate credit, ruined commerce, disordered 
finance, and a heavy public debt ;-—-these were the 
elements from whence the Federal Constitution 
emerged, and with which it had to contend in its 
first administration. It was precisely coeval, too, 
with the birth of a revolution in the other hemi- 
sphere, which shook, in its earthquake progress, the 
whole frame of human society to its deepest found- 
ations. They might in some things have been 
mistaken ; but on the leading points of domestic 
policy especially, the Whig ery are the very last 
persons in this world who oug t to charge those 
men with having been political traitors. Friends 
of England, to the injury,or dishonor of their own 
country, they never were, In the then existing 
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state of the world, when the balance of power in 
Europe was ulterly overthrown—when one vast 
military dynasty had risen over the snbjected and 
affrighted kingdoms around—when one gigantic 
and eommanding mind was wielding the entire 
military force of the continent, and with as much 
ease as though it were a willow wand—those men 
believed, devoutly and sincerely believed, that the 
safety and independence «f our young republic 
were involved in the issue of the fierce struggle 
going on in Europe. With the example of Swit- 
zerland and Holland before their eyes, they shrunk 
from the imperial embrace of France. ‘They main- 
tained that it was not the true policy of the United 
States to abandon her neutral position, and aid in 
the destruction of that power whose navy at that 
time formed the only counterpoise to the colossal 
strength of Napoleon,—the only bar to the establish- 
ment of a universal despotism in Europe, in com- 
parison with which that of the Cvsars shrinks 
into insignificance. ‘This had been their honest 
belief. Their policy was condemned; and the 
question has long been settled in the public 
judgment. The war which ensued was popular; 
it raised our national character; it served to 
develop the real arm of our national defence; and 
in its glorious termination were realized none of 
the fears of the Federal party. The success of 
the war accomplished their fall. The overthrow of 
the French empire, and the restoration of the polit- 
ical equilibrium in Europe, and the return of 
universal peace, were events which they most ear- 
nestly desired. ‘The reverse was what they feared 
and deprecated. Had Russia and England fallen 
under the blow, and their resources, naval and mil- 
itary, passed into the hands of the greatest genius 
and the most daring and ambitious soldier the world 
had yet seen, the result to our infant institutions is 
matter of conjecture, thank God, and not of his- 
tory. The result of the war, although precisely 
what they desired, accomplished their fall, and 
stamped the seal of popular odium upon the name 
of that man whom the Democratic party and their 
great leader dreaded more than all the world. The 
interpretation and defence of the Constitution un- 
der which we now live,as embodied in the Fed- 
eralist, were mainly the production of his mind, 
and still form the text-book for American states- 
men, lawyers, @nd judges. The measures recom- 
mended, and the principles maintained by him in 
relation to the foreign and domestic policy of the 
Government he had _ so signally aided to establish; 
the assumption and funding of the revolutionary 
debt of the States; the fall and faithful payment of 
the public securities; the administration of the na- 
tional finances, and the supply of a national cur- 
rency and commercial medium for the people, com- 
bining the solid credit of the metals, with the light- 
ness, facility of transmission, and cheapness of 
vaper, through the agency of a Bank of the United 
States; a strict neutrality, and the encouragement 
of a navy, with a view to its maintenance and the 
protection of our commerce; the fostering care of 
American manufactures; and, above all, the indis- 
soluble union of these States under a common gov- 
ernment, having complete, national,and paramount 
authority over all, touching those things which are 
common to all;—these are among the opinions he 
has left recorded in his immortal works; and there 
is abundant evidence that they were formed in the 
school and ratified by the judgment of that slave- 
holder whose sacred dust now reposes within a few 
miles from this spot, in the soil of his native Vir- 
ginia, and on the banks of his own once loved 
Potomac. Against the hated head of this great 
statesman and illustrious man were hurled the 
whole thunders of a victorious and triumphant 

arty; nor did they cease till the hand of one, now 

randed in his country’s history as a traitor, in an 
evil hour had laid him low. Whatever may have 
been his errors, it would be hard to convince me 
that one who had entered the family of George 
Washington at the age of nineteen—who had served 
with him for seven years, through all the soul-try- 
ing scenes of the Revolution—who enjoyed his en- 
tire confidence then, and continued so to enjoy it, 
that afterwards, when the leader of the Revolution 
became the civil head of the republic he had found- 
ed, this same traitor was called by him to preside 
over that department, the most embarrassed, the 
most difficult, the most responsible; and his genius 
was invoked and his judgment trusted to devise 
the means of establishing credit, creating revenue, 
and reforming the most debased currency ever em- 
ployed in the transactions of mankind; and well 
did the first Secretary of the Treasury vindicate 
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the opinion his old leader had formed of him, And, 


sir, when George Washington, after his retirement 
from civil office, was again, and I believe in the 
last year of his life, called on by his country to 
head her armies in a war then expected with 
France, he stipulated, as the condition of his ac- 
ceptance, the right to name his officers; and he ap- 
ointed this same traitor-Federalist, Alexander 
Jamilton, bis second in command. I repeat it; it 
would be most difficult to convince me, with all my 
confidence in the sagacity, judgment, acute dis- 
crimination of character, and untarnished honor 
of George Washington, that there was treason in 
the heart of one whom he reared, loved, and trusted 
throughout his glorious life. If admiration of this 
man’s genius, sorrow for his faults, and pity and 
regret for his untimely fate, be Federalism, I stand 
convicted. 

That I may pursue the views of the gentleman 
from Virginia a little farther, 1 must here also de 
clare, most explicitly, that these resolutions were 
not offered with the most remote intention or desire 
of rallying the Southern portion of this House, as a 
party, under any lead, or any administration, pres- 
ent or prospective. Entirely the reverse. Sucha 
design, indeed, would be as fatal to their passage, as 
itis foreign to their tone and character, and subver- 
sive of their object. There is—at least, | trust 
there is—nothing sectional about them. There is 
incorporated withthem no dogma of any particu- 
lar “school of politicians. They are guarded-- 
carefully and purposely guarded—from all connex- 
ion with the questions of agitation and strife which 
so unhappily divide, and so readily inflame, the 
sechigial parties onthisfloor. They were brought 
forward as purely American in their character; as 
a test of how much American feeling exists in this 
body; andas affording to all who are actuated by 
it an opportunity of subscribing here to what I con- 
ceive to be the indisputable principle of our social 
fabric. Whatever may be their fate, I fondly hope 
that agitators, whether from the North or South, 
may not be able to drag the question down to a 
fierce party or personal quarrel, which is to be de- 
cided by geographical lines, without reference to 
the principle, and the only principle, involved in 
the resolutions themselves. 

Having said thus much as to what may be con- 
sidered insome sort foreign to the subject immedi- 
ately before the House, I proceed now to the matter 
in hand. And first, sir, as to the nature of the de- 
fence here set up. The House has had four speech- 
es addressed to it in behalf of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, some of which were most able and 
interesting. After a touching description of the 
venerable age, the long and important services, the 
weight of character, the talent, the influence and 
power of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
comments on the severity of the censure neeare 
to be inflicted, it was argued that his rea] object had 
been to obtain an opportunity of replying to the 
petitioners; of producing a state paper, the effect of 
which should be to,stay these incendiary measures 
of discontent; and with all the power of his elo- 
quent pen, andall the vast resources of his mighty 
mind, to repress, by the force of unanswerable ar- 
gument, the wild projects and headstrong purposes 
of those who desire to strike at the Union; 
that the true design of the whole movement 
has been a triumphant defence and_ vindica- 
tion of the American Union, and such a re- 
proof to those who have asked its destruction, as 
will forever seal their lips in silence; the produc- 
tion of an argument which will satisfy all the 
world, rectify the sentiments, and put down, at 
once and forever, the designs and purposes which 
have given birth to the memorial. his has, in 
substance, been the defence set up, not by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, but by the most elo- 
quent of his champions, [Mr. Borrts.] Now, if 
this defence had been urged before this House by 
the accused himself--if he hadso much as breathed 
such a wish as has been ascribed tohim by his zeal- 
ous and able advocate from Virginia—though by no 
means convinced that even this motive coukd justi- 
fy the deed, or that this House should receive and 
tolerate such propositions, for any purpose or on 
any considerations, | might possibly have been 
tempted to withdraW the resolutions. But, sir, I 
cannot consent to overlook the defence set up by 
the gentleman himself, and be thus turned over to 
what has been advanced for him by others, upon 
their own authority. 

What has the gentleman said? As to what he 
may have uttered, in the irritation of the moment, 
against myself personally, it has gone by; my un. 
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derstanding and temper are fixed upon things so 


much higher than aught which concerns me indi- 
vidually, that matters of this sort make but slight 
impression upon either. Although the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has pronounced me not pos- 
sessed of mind enough to judge of the meaning of 
the Constituiion, or to comprehend the definition of 
treason, (and the judgment of the gentleman on such 
subjects is held by this House as entitled to great 
weight;) and although he has taunted me with being 
a member of the temperance society, and kindly 
and humanely ventured the hope that I would per- 
severe in the pledge, coupled with the suggestion 
that, in three years, | might so far recover the un- 
derstanding which God had conferred as to be fit to 
enter a law school; and although the gentleman has 
further said that ] have admitted to him, in private 
conversation, that his complaints of oppression, 
under a refusal to receive petitions of this sort, were 
just; still, sir,-— 

{Mr. Apams here interposed; and, the floor being 
yielded for explanation, corrected the statement of 
Mr. Marsuaus, by observing that what he had said 
was, that the gentleman from Kentucky had ad- 
mitted to him, in private conversation, that he was 
a friend to the right of petition, and believed aboli- 
lion petitions ought to be received.] 

Mr. Maasnatt resumed: Lam happy in being 
corrected. But, sir, I have said nothing to the gen- 
tleman in private, touching the reception of aboli- 
tion petitions, or the repeal of the twenty-first rule, 
which [I have notsaid in argument upon this floor. 
It is true, and the House know it to be so, that I 
have taken the ground that the twenty-first rule 
should be repealed, and the abolition memorials re- 
ceived and referred to a committee composed ex- 
clusively of Northern men, with the gentleman 
himself at their head; not as matter of right—nev- 
er; but for the purpose of quieting this eternal agi- 
tation of the subject by the gentleman himself, by 
extracting a report from Northern statesmen, 
which should inform the House, and the South, 
whether they meant to sustain here the views, ob- 
jects, and opinions of these fanatical incendiaries. 
But to proceed. If the gentleman thinks, by these 
irritating taunts, which no man better understands 
than himself, to sting me from my propriety inthis 
hall, orto provoke me into unseemly and passion- 
ate retort, he little understands the character of the 
man with whom he has todo, intemperate as he 
may take him to be. He may in future, therefore, 
spare himself the shame of indecorums unworthy 
of himself, if not unjust to me. 

Mr. Speaker, the petition which has given rise to 
this proceeding is now on the table of the House. 
It prays the National Legislature to take the pre- 
liminary steps toa dissolution of this Union. What 
is the defence which the gentleman has offered in 
bar of the censure fur presenting such a document 
here?’ Two points have been made by the gentle- 
man in his reply to my remarks upon introducing 
the resolutions. First, the gentleman insisted up- 
on the right of the petitioners to do this thing. 
They have a natural right to dissolve this Govern- 
ment, and to sever the Union of these States, when- 
ever that Union shall, in their opinion, be injuri- 
ous or inconvenient to themselves. And here he 
fortifies himself by the declaration of American 
independence, in whichthe right of the people to 
alter or abolish their form of government is enn- 
merated among the self evident truths in politics, 
and as one of the original and indestructible rights 
ef mankind. And, in the second place, that this 
right is nugatory, and of no value, unlesstheyyean 
petition Congress to effect such dissolution. What 
does this argument prove? That the American 
Government cannot be abolished by the gentleman’s 
constituents, without their asking Congress to do it. 
This is the body which must destroy the Union, if 
it is to be destroyed atall. So much astothe mat- 
ier of right. 

And then the gentleman, as the next step of 
his argument in defence, went on to enumerate 
the grievances which lead these people to desire a 
dissolution of the Union; and the grievances are 
many and terrible. I will go over a few of the 
heads of complaint, by way of contrast to the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
3oTTs,}] as to the object and motive of the gentle- 
man in bringing that petition into this House, The 
gentleman from Massachusetts has stated -_ this 
floor that the portion of the Union from whence I 
come are trying, with all the influence they can 
exert, to effect a repeal of the habeas corpus, and 
the right of trial by jury; that they are industri- 
ously endeavoring to extegd the institution of sla- 
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very over the free States; that they seek to in- 


volve this country in a war with Great Britain, 
with a view to restore the African slave-trade, and 
to fix it upon these Siates forever; and that the 
praject of the Secretary of the Navy for the estab- 
fishun nt of a home squadron had for us real ob- 
ject, not the defence of the country, but was de- 
signed as a convoy for the slave-trade. And then, 
sir, after enumerating all these different grounds 
ot grievance, the gentleman has warned the Flouse 
that he will go home to his people, and say to them 
that it is time to take the alarm; that he will give 
them the alarm; and that he has introduced this 
petition for the very purpose of exciting alarm. 

{Mr. Apams denied this, and declared that what 
he had said was, that he had presented the peti- 
tion because he considered it his duty.] 


Mr. Marsuatt. IL appeal to the report of the 
gentleman’s speech in the National Intelligencer, 
given by one of the regular reporters of that estab- 
iishment in this House. Mr. M. then read from 
the report: 


“And when he (Mr. A.) came to that in the d: fence which he 
should make, if called on, he should consider other matters of 
oppression, not only actual, but intended. He would come and 
state before this House how that portion of the country whence 
that gentleman came was endeavoring to destroy the right of 
habeas corpus and the trial by jury, and all the rights in which 
the liberties of this country consist. 

“He would show how, in that portion of the country, there 
was a systematic attempt even to carry it to the dissolution of 
the Union, now carrying on between different States, Me would 
look into the controversy between Virginia and New York, be- 
tween Georgia and New York, and between Georgia and Maine, 
in order to prove the continual system and purpose to destroy 
all the principles of civil liberty among the free States; and, 
by power, to force the detested principles of slavery on the free 
States of this Union. He would show it by documents, and by 
reference to arguments which had been used, in such a man- 
ner that every man in this House should be convinced of the 
truth of it. He had seen, and he was now seeing, thatamong those 
measures so constantly and so perseveringly pursued, was the 
project of smuggling this country into a war with Great Brit- 
ain, for the purpose of protecting the slave-trade, African and 
American. He had seen that that was the deliberate purpose. 
And one of his reasonsfor presenting this petition was to give 
the alarm (o the people of that portion of the country whence 
he came. It was time for them to take the alarm, or they would 
find themselves smugeled into a war for the pretection of the 
slave-trade : and that tne most absurd and false princi; les of the 
laws of nations had been asserted by our minister in England, 
all for the purpose of smuggiing this country Into a war with 
that Government, under pretence of defence against her ag- 
gressions. Ie would show all! this in ‘S utinost detail, if he 
was called on to defend himself against (iis charge.”’ 

Thus, sir, the gentleman’s language has gone 
forth tothe world. And, after he stated these heads 
of grievances, he pledged himself that, if the House 
forced him to answer the charge I had made, he 
would show the truth of all this. 

Mr. Apams. And I will show it.] 

Mr. Marsuatt. I mean not to discuss their truth 
with the gentleman. Neither shall I discuss here, 
and now, the right of Great Britain to search 
American vessels on the coast of Africa, or else- 
where, under the pretence of suppressing the slave- 
trade; for engaging in which, even were the fact so, 
our ships and citizens are only amenable to the laws 
and jurisdiction of their own country. 

[Mr. Apams. You had better not.] 

Mr. Marsnatt. Neither shall I discuss the ne- 
cessity or propriety of the home squadron, for the 
defence of our exposed coast against the strongest 
maritime power inthe world, with whom we have 
many delicate and unsettled questions involving 
our territorial rights; or enter upon the question 
whether such defensive measures are a grievance 
tothe North. [have adverted to this list of griev- 
ances merely to show what ground has been ac- 
tually taken by the gentleman himself, in his de- 
fence. He has undertaken to make out a case of 
such grievous oppression and tyranny exercised 
by this Government upon him and his, that, if aught 
can justify an outraged people in going into a rev- 
olution, and bursting the bands of society, this is 
the very case; and the gentleman insists that he has 
done it. And, sir, he contends that the action of 
Congress in preparing for a dissolution of the 
Union is the only means by which the sacred and 
eternal right of his constituents to abolish an op- 
pressive and tyrannical Goverament can be car- 
ried into effect. The gentleman has avowed that 
he has brought this petition forward in order to 
give those constituents the alarm, and to afford 
them needed information and proof in the docu- 
ments and arguments he means to adduce in the 
progress of his defence. Still, however, the gentle- 
man says he has guarded himself in his proposition 


for a reference; and that he waquld not, if permitted , 


to report on the subject, advise an instant dissolu- 
tion of the Union. No; not yet, not yet; but the 
time is coming—is approaching. 
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Now, let any gentleman compare all t 
ground of detence taken in behalf 
man from Massachuselts by his frie 
ginia, (Mr. Borrs;] and where will the genilemag 
stand? The gentleman only wished an opportu 
nity to prepare a report which should allay . 
tion, and quiet the minds of his constituents: 
yes; and a precious foretaste the House has 
joyed of the nature of that document which th 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relation: 
may be expected to send forth to the world, shou! 
his own instructions to the committee be adopted 
This is allaying agitation, with a vengeance! Thi 
is soothing irritation! This isa healing persug 
sive to convince men that the Union of these State 
must be maintained! The gentleman from Vir 
ginia longed that the opportunity should be give 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, that he might 
by his eloquent pen, by the force of his luminoy 
understanding, and the whole weight of his per 
sonal influence, put down forever ihe unhappy spirit 
of Northern discontent, and make his constituents 
ashamed that they had ever harbored a thought o 
so dire a sacrilege as the dissolution of this Union ' 
What! trust this task of an angel of peace to the 
man who openly avows that he has introduced the 
memorial for the purpose of bringing forward, ix 
its discussion, fresh subjects of alarm! Assign this 
duty of healing to the man who fortifies the right to 
abolish the Constitution, through the agency o 
Congress, by an appeal to the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence; and who stimulates men to the exercise 
of this right, by presenting an accumulation of 
grievances such as never had been endured on eart|, 
before, and for which, in the judgment of these 
men, there is no remedy, other than the total de-® 
struction of our system of government! And an 
American House of Representatives—themselves 
the imbodied image of this great nation—are to) 
leave to hands like these the task of soothing the 
irritations and quieting the alarms of a discontent-" 
ed people! 5; 

I confess that I heard the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Botts] with astonishment; but if I won- 
dered at the ground taken by that gentleman, how 
was it increased when I listened to the gentleman’: 
{Mr. Apams’s] own immediate friend. A gentle. 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Savronstatt] has 
appealed not only to the age and pasi services, but 
to the blood and lineage and remote ancestors of 
his friend. He has dwelt on his talents, his learn- 
ing, his high standing, his influence, his weight of 
character, and, above all, his indomitable, perse- 
vering courage ‘The gentleman has advised the 
House not to take him in hand; for he was a de- 
scendant of one of that stubborn crew who, begin- 7 
ning with a petition of right, had gone forward © 
with untiring and andeviating footsteps, till they 7 
had ended in overturning the English monarchy, ' 
and bringing the head of Charles Stuart to the 
block;--men who had cast themselves on the bosom © 
of the wild ocean, and had sought a home upon the 7 
bleak and desolate shores of aa unknown wilder- 
ness, rather than yield an inch of what they deemed 
their rights at home;—who had warred, and warred, § 
and warred to the death, without one thought of 
submission. Finding in this House a descendant § 
of one of those sturdy commons of England, who 
were pilgrims or regicides, as their fortunes fluctu- 
ated, but who yielded never-—-a man whose imagi- 
nation seems thoroughly possessed with the idea 
that he and his associates are as grievously and in- 
tolerably oppressed on this side the Atlantic as his 
ancestors had been on their native shores, and who, 
remembering that the race from whom he springs 
had prostrated the British throne, seems equally 
confident that he can upheave the foundations of 
the American republic;—upon such a one it is vain 
to think of laying the hand of authority. It would 
seem that duty and policy alike require that we 
should fold our arms and Jet him run. And why? 
Because, by attempting to control him, we shall 
only provoke his people the more; and they will 
but come upon ns the more fiercely, should they 
see a finger laid, however lightly, upon their in 
domitable leader. For one,:o help me Heaven, it 
is an argument to which 1 will never yield. If, 
standing as I do under my oath to the Constitution 
and my obligation to the American people, I could 
be brought to legislate under terror, these are the cir- 
cumstances—these the very considerations—which 
should induce me to vote for a deeper and sorer 
punishment than that now proposed. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts told me that 
I was not able to comprehend the rights of the citi- 
zen; that { knew nothing of the Constitution of my 
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hMign country, or of the liberties and franchises 
hich that instrument was designed to protect; and 
iM at the resolutions I have otiered here indicate 
7 such ignorance. p 

u [ Jistened, too, to what my colleague [Mr. Unper- 
a oop} said about the charge of treason which these 
h resolutions involved. Will the House bear with 
N@M ne while I read once more the passage with which 
iG was my desire to preface the resolutions I have 
ifm jared? [Here Mr, Marsnatt again read the pre- 
amble.] 

" Now, sir, can it be necessary again to reiterate 
vat neither the drawing nor presentation of the pe- 
ion, nor the enacting of the statute prayed for, is 
charged as treason; but that its execution and con- 
“im sequences, in the destruction of the country, the 
mg Government, the body politic of the United States, 
necessarily involve treason? Human language, as 


itseems to me, cannot be more explicit. 
ig «= (Mr. Adams. You beg the question. ] 
Is Mr. Marsnatt. I beg nothing of you, sir; noth- 


fam ing. But I am told that I must correct the position 
9 here taken, because the memorial asks for a peace- 
ell able dissolution of the Union. A peaceable disso- 
alg \gtion of the Union! It cannot be. Before the 
yl bonds are broken, war must be made. It will be 
sil made for the Union on one side, and against it on 
ohm the other; and making war on the United States, 
) by any portion of the same, is treason in all con- 
im cerned. 


e)@ A peaceable dissolution! How will ycu go about 
15@ it The petition implies, and the gentleman main- 
iP iains, that it can only be done by Congress. { put 
'@ ii, then, to my colleagues to say if we have it in 
our power to do any such thing. I lay it down as 
a philosophical and political truth, that a Union 
like ours never can be dissolved, save by universal 
assent, or by force of arms. I lay it down, that the 
Government of this country is a government essen- 
'@iially, and that the United States is a body politic. 
“4 |,as a citizen, am a component part and member 
of that body; | ama party to this Government. My 
relations and my allegiance are direct and imme- 
©@idiate. It operates ae me, not ae any other 
)@ sovereign interposed, to whom alone I am respon- 
E sible, and who represents me, as in the case of a 
league or treaty; but directly, by its own laws and 
officers. The United States is my country; and 
her Constitution, and my share of protection under 
7@ it, constitute my birthright. It is seldom worth 
while to discuss an abstract proposition; but when 
you come to the right to dissolve this Union as the 
basis of legislative action, it is abstract no longer; 
it becomes fearfully and momentously practical. 
The gentleman cannot find it in the Constitution or 
laws. He traces it to the declaration of American 
independence, itself a revolutionary paper, sustain- 
ed by the pledge of blood, and carried out by the 
sword. That was no peaceable dissolution, at least. 
And the right claimed then for the people does not 
sustain the gentleman nor the petitioners in their 
application to those who are the sworn servants of 
the people, under an authority which none but their 
masters can abolish. But, sir, does the gentleman 
contend that a simple majority of the people can 
of right peaceably abolish the Constitution of the 
United States, against the will of the minority? I 
@ say of the people—far less of the Congress. I speak 
"@ not now of revolution by physical force, but of 
@ peaceable dissolution of the social Union by a ma- 
jority of its members, against the voice of the mi- 
nority, as matter of right, either natural or acquired 
under our Constitution. It is plain that no such 
@ right is recognised by grant, reservation, or impli- 
@ cation, in the Constitution itself. It must, then, be 
@ inferred by right reason from the nature of things. 
Whence do a majority of men derive the right to 
control by law the will and the action of a minor- 
ity?) From positive agreement, certainly. The 
right is conventional, not natural. Ten men are 
thrown together, between whom there subsists no 
previous agreement: who will say that the will of 
six can control the remaining four? In such a 
state of things, each man is master of his own 
actions, and independent of the other nine. The 
rightful power of a majority is the result of 
contract in every instance;—a contract in which 
the minority have originally agreed to be so 
governed. The right to make such a contract 

is a natural right; and, when once entered into, 

is binding upon all. Suchcontract and consent are 
laid down by the Declaration of Independence as 
the only just foundation of government. In all 
true theory, then, political constitutions repose upon 
the original contract to which each individual upon 
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whom they operate, and whom they can bind, is a 
party. This agreement, according to the reason- 
ing of our own declaration, must be presumed, or 
the principles of that declaration cannot be sus- 
tained; and, in point of fact, it is, in every instance, 
made, either expressly or by tacit consent. The 
foreigner who wishes to bind himself to our Con- 
stitution, to take upon him its obligations, and to en- 
title himself to its protection, makes his declaration, 
and swears his allegiance. He thus becomes indi- 
vidually a party to, the Government, and by the 
most solemn of all contracts. But as men, in the 
absence of agreement, are entirely independent of 
each other, so are they competent, and strong!y im- 
pelled by the laws and necessities of their common 
nature, to form agreements. When formed, they 
are binding upon all who are parties, according to 
their terms; and cannot be cancelled but by the con- 
sent of all, or by force. Government, then, the 
highest of all contracts, by means of which all 
others are enforced, partakes still of the nature of 
all others. Founded in agreement, it binds men 
together in one body, or community, or society, 
and cannot be dissolved without the same authority 
by which it was formed—to wit, the consent of all 
the members, or by some original stipulation in the 
constitution or contract, or by foree. There is no 
stipulation in our national contract by which a part 
of the people, be it great or small, can throw the 
residue out of their social union, and from under 
the protection of the national Jaws and the national 
strength. There remain but the other two modes. 
What prospect is there that a government including 
seventeen millions of people is to be dissolved by 
universal assent? Yon may sever the Union. God, 
in his infinite mercy, forfend that you ever should. 
But you will never do it, save by force, Never, 
never. 

Ihave said that the execution of an act of Con- 
gress providing for such an event does involve trea- 
son, because it could only be executed by force of 
arms; and that this very passage of the act does in- 
volv@gperjury, because we have sworn to support 
the Constitution. Suppose we do so much vio- 
lence to our imaginations as to conceive that such 
an act has been passed: how will it work? It will 
goto Kentucky, and it will tell the people of that 
State that there is no United States—no American 
Constitution; that there is no Federal Government 
and noState Governments; that society is resolved 
into its origina] elements; that the people--the sov- 
ereign people--area peeple no longer, buta mere 
disconnected multitude, dependent upon accident or 
force for any form of polity into which they may 
afierwards be thrown, I say there would be no 
State Government; because, if the Federal Consti- 
tution be overthrown, there would remain no Gov- 
ernment armed with the attributes of sovereignty. 
The State Governments cannot make war, enter 
into alliances, owna navy, coin money, lay duties, 
or collect revenue from commerce; and, therefore, 
I say the dissolution of the Union is, for the time, 
the dissolution of society. The State Governments 
must be recast, anid invested with new power, be- 
fore there would be any political organization in 
America at all competent to achieve the ends of 
society. And will any gentleman tell me, in 
a juncture like this, under an attempt to castto the 
winds all civil and social ties—that I, who have 
sworn again and again to support the Federal Con- 
stitution, will have no right to draw the sword in 
its defence? Dissolve the Union! Yes, throw 
Kentucky back upon herself, buried in the interior, 
a dependent and tributary province of some new 
empire established on the Atlantie coast; levy taxes 
on her consumption to fill the treasuries of New 
York, or Virginia, or South Carolina; taxes im- 
posed by legislatures in which she is not represent- 
ed, if we are to be broken into as many independent 
communities as there are States; or rendthe empire 
in twain, and convert her, from the centre of the 
American Union, into the frontier State of a slave 
confederacy—-the very Belgium on which the bat- 
tles of abolitionism are to be fought. Heavens! 
that a scheme so fraught with ruin, so pregnant 
with unutterable horrors to mankind, should be- 
come familiarto the minds of Christian men! But 
think you, sir, that this could be effected without 
force? that it is all to be done under the mild, the 
bland, the pacific, the amiable reasoning of the 
most sage and learned member from Massachu 
setts?’ Wher has a government, however bad, 
been overthrown, without finding some to fight in 
its defence—some brave spirits, who, if from no 
motive but a selfish interest in its abuses, have still 
drawn the sword, and died for what had at least 
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protected them? When has a free people been de- 
nauonalized without convulsions, war, and blood- 
shed? And think you that a constitution, the freest 
in its spirit, the most magnificent in its conception, 
the most fortunate in its origin, the most felicitous 
in its execution and its results, binding together 
the greatest extent of territory and the largest mass 
of interest ever yet found united upon earth on prin- 
ciples of freedom—think you, sir, that it is destined 
to fall without a struggle? Come thatday when it 
will, it must be bloody. It would be so at any time, 
and under any circumstances; but at a period like 
this, and under a state of society like ours, with a 
people of such characteristics and such means, the 
convulsien under the motives now at work must be 
followed by horrors for whieh history has no paral- 
lel. Sir, if we cannot live in peace while we are 
united by all manner of ties, obligations, oaths, and 
interests, most assuredly we never shall when all 
these ties are broken, State sundered from State, 
and all left to the fierce collisions engendered by 
mutual rivalry, jealousy, and selfishness—ihe the- 
atre of foreign intrigue, and the prey of foreign am- 
bition. 

Mr. Speaker, when I wander from the subject, f 
wander in pursuit of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, who has led the way. That gentleman 
objects to his triers. He tells us that gentlemen 
from the South are not competent totry him on the 
charge of bringing forward a proposition to dis- 
solve this Union. The South may well thank the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. It is a glorious 
compliment he has paid her; and this testimony 
alone, coming from such high authority, ought to 
be sufficient, in itself, to wipe from her escutcheon 
any shade of past restlessness or rashness that may 
bedim its brightness. The day of those errors has 
now gone by; and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts himself being judge, the men of the South in 
this hall are so deeply, so irrevocably attached to 
this Union, that they are not fit to try a man 
on acharge of bringing forward a_ pioposal 
to dissolve ii. According to the gentleman, North- 
ern men are fit; they can judge, having no 
such bias in their way. Will Northern gen- 
tlemen here acquiesce in that statement? Will 
they answer their colleague’s appeals? Will 
they endorse this petition, and the reasoning by 
which it is sustained? When the question comes, 
Is such a course worthy of censure? will Northern 
statesmen here declare, upon their oaths and their 
honor as American legislators, that it is not cen- 
surable? Are they prepared to tell the American 
people that the people of Massachusetts have a right 
to dissolve this Government? ‘That to attempt it 
through her Representatives in Congress, is justi- 
fiable; and that they are ready to connive, at least, 
atthe movement? Qh, sir, if they do, how a few 
years must have changed them! how must Mas- 
sachusetts is herself have changed since the memo- 
rable era of 1798, when the South spoke of obstruct- 
ing or nullifying, not the Constitution, butacts of 
Congress. Do gentlemen recollect the short and 
pithy answer given by her to the Virginia resolu- 
tions--aa answer which extorted, by its dagger-like 
pungency, the famous report of James Madison ? 
On all the great points of our glorious Constitu- 
tion, she was thensound as granite. How has she 
changed! When the question to be decided shall 
be, Has a portion of the people of the United 
States a right to abolish the Constitution of the 
United States; and is Congress a necessary organ 
to effect that purpose, so that without its action the 
right is nugatory; will Massachusetts be found 
voting ay, while the South votes no? Ah! but there 
is a cause adequate tothe phenomenon, here to be 
explained. It is the detestation of the South to 
abolitionism that makes her a Unionist, and ren- 
ders her unfitto try the gentleman. He insists onthe 
connexion between the questions. And has the 
love ofthe North for abolition brought her in favor 
of dissolution? Has she vowed that slavery 
shall cease; and does she resort to dissolution as 
the mean to effect it? Frightful, indeed, are the 
omens with which we are surrounded. My col- 
league over the way [Mr. Unperwoop] declares 
that, if the Union is dissolved, slavery will be 
abolished. So far, he and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts perfectly agree. All know, or may 
know, who can read, thatthe institution of slavery is 
guarantied by the Constitution, and placed exclusive- 
ly under the control ofthe States. And all who know 
the facts of the case, know that the people of the 
South are falsely charged when they are accused of 
attempting to introduce slavery into the free States; 
although the power to do this follows necessarily 
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the power lo touch the subject by the General Gov- 
ernment. If slaves come ‘“vithin the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce between the States, 
then the States cannot cbstruct their free circu- 
lation as property throughout the Union; and 
as long as slavery exists at all, it must be univer- 
sal, But if the Governments of New York and 
Pennsylvania can abolish, then surely the Govern- 
ments of Virginia and South Carolina can retain 
it. If the arguinent from the commercial power 
(which Ihave seen urged by pretty high authority 
about Boston) be sound, then the Kentuckian has 
as much right to sell, and the Pennsylvanian to 
buy his slave, as his beef in the Philadelphia mar- 
ket. But it is ridiculous to reason the point. No 
man doubts that ar is guarded by the present 
Yonstitution from Federal interference. And it 
was wisely and rightly guarded. Without it, the 
States could not and ought not to have united. 
Slavery being peculiar, and confined to a portion 
of the Confederacy, could never, upon the original 
principles of the social union, be subject to the ac- 
tion of a legislature,a large part of which has 
nothing of community in the subject-matter. Mas- 
sachusétts does not doubt it. I do not understand 
the gentleman himself [Mr. Apams] to doubt it, 
except inthe case of insurrection. Do they, there- 
fore, (the gentleman and his State.) stumble upon 
dissolution in quest of abolition? And does my 
colleague, agreeing with them that such dissolu- 
tion is the surest means of abolishing slavery, there 
fore vote that a presentation here of a petition from 
that quarter to dissolve is not censurable? Mr. 
Speaker, I do in my soul believe, that if the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts himself, instead of look- 
ing into books, could travel among us, and look at 
facts as they exist,—if he would see with his own 
eyes, instead of his learning,—he would at once be 
induced to depart from bis plan. 

{Mr. Apnams. ‘They would lynch me.] 

Mr. Marsnatut If you endeavored to kindle 
the flame there which you do here, I must admit 
that in all probability, they would. 

{Mr. Apams. You are doing them that 
now, as much as you can.] 

Mr. Manrsuaut resumed. tis the gentleman 
privilege to interrupt and to insult every man on 
this floor; it is his privilege, and Laceord it to him 
freely. Butslavery, it seems, is to be abolished, 
ifthe Union is dissolved Abolish slavery '—and 
how? Why, according to my colleagne, itis to be 
done by all the negroes running away to Ohio, and 
through Ohio into Canada. Well, sir, this may 
do very well for Kentucky; but how is itto work 
in South Carolina and Georgia? Are they to 
come into Ohio too, and make a regular march 
into Canada? And is no hand to be lifted to pre- 
ventor interrupt this grand migration—this modern 
exodus of two millions of people—a migration 
equal to that of the Goths and Vandals upon the 

toman empire! . The blacks are to come forth as 

the Israelites did outof Egypt! I wonder who is 
to be their Moses? Is it the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts? A magnificient conception 
this, truly! Abolish slavery !—and how? Never 
in that way. 


service 


But the gentleman from Massachusetts does 
not look to this mode of doing the thing; he is not 
quite so monomaniac as that. He is not so little 
read in the past history of the world, or so unac- 
quainted with the practical affairs of mankind, orso 
unable to iook into the causes and springs of na- 
tional revolutions, as to believe a fond tale like this. 
How, then, is it to bedone?) The Constitution—the 
American Constitution-—that sacred bond of liberty 
and peace, whose potent arm, eternal voice, and 
covering shield have hitherto been our safety and 
our pride—the Constitution, with allthe oaths of the 
North to support it, must first be broken down. 
And then--ay, then--the descendants of the puri- 
tan and the regicide, who were driven from Eng- 
land by the persecutions and oppressions of the 
English nobility; and of the cavalier, expelled by 
the equally relentless persecutions of the puritan, 
after both had united on this side the water against 
a Government which had alternately oppressed 
them both, buried their differences, and, he their 
common hands, constructed a new Government, 
united, strengthened, cemented by the shedding of 
their common blood, are once more to be riven 
asunder; and a more fearful strife than that which 
convulsed Europe two hundred years ago, is to 
affront the sun, and pollute the blessed light of 
heaven, on the soil of these once free and happy 
States, The fierce and vengeful fanatic, true to 
the prinsiples of his fathers, and the sworn cham- 
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pion of universal emancipation, holding in one 
hand his proclamation of freedom and alliance to 
the slave, anda firebrand in the other—elated, too, 
with the consciousness of numerical superiority— 
is to invade the South, and avenge the wrongs of 
Africa in massacre and conflagration. He will 
be met. The haughty slaveholder will greet the 
new crusader with bloodiest welcome. The cav- 
alier’s sword will leap from its seabbard, in vin- 
dication of a broken covenant, a violated national 
compact, to which he had vainly trusted as a shield 
to his property and his rights. Surrounded by 
his household gods, in defence of his hearth- 
stone, the honor of his wife, the purity of his 
daughter, pro aris et focis, he will nearnadine his 
weapon to the hilt. 


“ To patriot vengeance ne’er hath sword 
More terrible libations pour’d.”’ 


And should he fall, “outnumbered, not outbraved,” 
it will be amid the ashes of all he holds dear—his 
home, his family, his country, and his race. Glo- 
rious consnmmation! worthy only of the philan- 
thropie genius and all-grasping benevolence of the 
cventleman from Massachusetts, to rear a black re- 
public, a sister and ally for that of Hayti, upon the 
ruins of the social fabric constructed by Europe’s 
best and purest chivalry. 

Sir, there is in that regionastate of society which 
ihe gentleman and his allies cannot alter, without 
involving consequences more horrible than, he can 
now conceive. The gentleman will have gone far 
when he obtains the preparatory legislative act; but 
that which must follow will give him, in more ter- 
rible fruition, the almost boundless consequences of 
the crime which his petitioners meditate. ‘That 
for which they ask involves the utter destruction, 
the obliteration of that race to which he should be 
allied by color, by a common blood, by education, 
by association, by descent, by friendship, by a near 
and blessed alliance, by a common glory, by every 
indissoluble ligament that can bind a human heart: 
or the as certain destruction of that very race to- 
wards whose liberation all his eflorts ar@¢given, 
and in consummating whose deliverance he hopes 
to close a long and illustrious life in a blaze of 
glory, which is to rival the pure eternal light which 
encircles and haloes the name of Wilberforce. If 
that be his hope, it can never be fulfilled. There 
isno parallel between the cases. There is nothing 
in the enterprise of Wilberforce, the manner in 
which it was conducted, or the consequences which 
were to follow it, which ®an fora moment be liken- 
ed to that achievement which seems to be the object 
of the gentleman’s ambition. But, sir, 1 quit this 
branch of the subject. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
told me the other day that it did not become me to 
complain of him for presenting this petition, in- 
asmuch as the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray, } 
who is my immediate constituent as well as the 
representative of my State, was now urging a 
proposition which, in effect, amounts to a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. Sir, it is vainto liken a prop- 
osition to dissolve the Union, which involves the 
destruction of the Government, and the termina- 
tion of the Republic, to a proposition to amend the 
Constitation—such as is now under consideration 
in the other end of the Capitol. That proposition 
seeks to preserve the instrument, =i does not 
touch the unity of our Government; if adopted 
finally, it leaves the American people entire. It 
suggests, indeed, a modification of the national 
charler—a specific modification, and in one par- 
ticular. ‘The spggestion is a legitimate subject of 
legislative action, authorized by the instrument it 
seeks to amend. In the distribution of the powers 
of government, you may give more or give less to 
the legislative or to the execative department, and 
stillthe Union will remain; the bonds which hold 
us together as one people will be unbroken. There 
will still be such a thing as the United States. There 
will be such a thing as the people of the United 
States, and there will remain a Constitution of the 
United States. That instrument itself has pointed 
out the only peaceful and legitimate mode of 
its own amendment; and that is the mode in which 
the Senator from Kentucky proposes to effect his 
object. That proposition is said to be a Whig 
measure—at least it was put forward in what has 
been termed the ‘““‘Whig manifesto” at the close of 
the extra session. If what the gentleman (who, I 
understand, claims to be a Whig) says is true, 
Whigery must have wonderfully changed its phys- 
iognomy since the days when this illustrious gen- 
tleman was Presiden of the United States, and 
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the distinguished Senator, who is urging that me: 

ure, was his Secretary of State. I am, myself 
Whig. Iam nota very old man; yet, if this’) 
true, I have lived longer than I e€Xxpecied—lons 
enough to see one of these two eminent individual 
introduce a proposition to dissolve the Union 
one end of the Capitol, and the other at the ot} ~ 
end. “Tell it not in Gath, publish it not ta 
streets of Askalon,” that these two great Political 
leaders, combined once more, are now in consy': 
tion to overthrow the Constitution of their commoy 
country. And I suppose that all good Whies are 
bound by party allegiance to track full and fair in 
the path of these patriarchs of our tribe. 


The voting in favor of a censure upon the map 
who has had the hardihood to bring betore this 
august body, for the first time, a proposition such 
as that upon your table, is—at least it has been 
hinted by the gentleman from Massachusetts—co 
far as Northern votes are concerned, to be confined 
tothe Democracy. And he sneered at the though 
For whom the sneer was intended, or whom j, 
may best fit, it may be difficult to determine. 
And has it come indeed tothis—that when the ques. 
tion of dissolution shall come up, the Democracy 
alone will be found base enough to desert their 
Northern brethren, to brave with bold defiance the 
influence and the threats of fanatics and incendia. 
ries, and stand videts in the front of the outwork: 
of that good old Constitution which their tathers 
helped to frame, and under which they have lived 
and enjoyed so much social happiness and_pros- 
perity? Am I indeed to understand that it is a part 
of the Whig policy to sustain the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in his course upon this subject, and to 
back him in the defence upon which he has chosen 
to throw himself? Now, I have been, and am, 
politically opposed to the Democratic party; but no 
quite so much opposed as that they can drive me, 
from a spirit of opposition, into doing wrong, be- 
cause they have chosen to do right. I was op- 
posed to many—almost all—of the measures of the 
man who was once their great leader; but when he 
swore that the Union must and should be pre. 
served, my heart swelled high under the sentiment, 
and, had all his public acts conformed to this, I might 
have been his man, too. Strange, indeed, is the 
argument, and strange the positions we have seen 
taken on this oceasion; and well and truly may it 
be said, “we are fallen on evil umes.” 


al 
onsulta- 


What a singular spectacle is exhibited by this 
House at this moment! Instead of exerting the 
legislative powers conferred upon us, and making 
the necessary provision for the publie service, an 
exhausted treasury, and a suffering people, we have 
been disputing of abolition petitions, till at last 
those disputes are merged in a question of dis- 
solving the Union. But who is to blame? The 
gentleman from Massachusetts taunts me with 
having voted for the repeal of the twenty-first rule, 
and then against the reception of the petitions he 
has offered here. I did, indeed, vote for the repeal 
of the twenty-first rule; but it was not repealed; it 
remains in force; and I refused to aid the gentle- 
man in getting, surreptitiously, into the House, pe- 
titions forbidden by one of its standing rules. I 
should still be in favor of the repeal of the twen- 
ty-first rule; though, upon the subject of referring 
these petitions to him, I may have changed, since 
I have seen what is, as I sincerely believe, his real 
object. Afier he has avowed himselfan alarmist, 
and described the operations and designs of this 
Government against the liberties of his constituents, 
as he has, I cannot consent to trust him with any- 
thing in which its existence is involved; nor shall 
I act inconsistently. 


The gentleman has charged me, individually and 
particularly, with being an enemy to the North, 
and with a settled purpose to oppress her. So far 
is this from being true, that I am ready to do all 
that a man in my condition can do, to remove all 
causes of discontent; and, in addition to their polit- 
ical connexion, (which I will never see broken 
without resistance,) to bind together the North and 
the South by the strongest ties of a mutual com- 
mercial interest. I would to-morrow, if I could, 
render this American continent of ours wholly 
independent of other countries, for the supply of 
everything which her own rich and varied soil, 
and equally diversified population and industry, are 
naturally capable of producing. To the jealous 
legislation of other countries, excluding from their 
markets, and from competition with their domestic 
productions, all similar articles of ours, I would 
oppose counter-legislation. I would interpose strong 
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——_—————— 
commercial regulations, with a view the more 
romptly to develop our mighty sources of manu- 
facturing production. I would guard our infant 
establishments, as they arose, trom the powerful 
nvalty of foreign Governments, and the jealous 
combinations of foreign capitalists; well assured 
that the agriculture of the planting, and grain-grow- | 
ing, and grazing States, could never Janguish under 
the fullest expansion of Northern labor, and cap- 
jal, and machinery. Our country has all the 
elements of a world within herself; and elements | 
« exactly distributed by nature, as to make the 
geveral parts necessary to, and dependent upon, 
each other. Could my will prevail, the products 
of Southern agriculture should be exchanged 
against the manufactures of the North, if possible, 
to the full extent of the demands of each; and the 
valley of the Mississippi—a greater than that of 
the Nile—should be the granary and the pasture for 
them both. The perfect freedom of our domestic 
trade is an article of our political liberty. Its en- 
largement, by the opening of every channel of indus- 
try possible to our situation, is the darling passion | 
of my mind. I would do this, not so much to in- 
crease Our wealth and power, as to show the va- 
rious sections of this mighty empire—an empire | 
destined, it propitious fortune and human virtue | 
shield it from dismemberment, to include within its 
embrace the largest number of prosperous human 
beings ever yet comprehended under one political 
system—that the distinctive peculiarities between 
them, properly understood, are blessings from the | 
munificent hand of Heaven, and constitute the best | 
and strongest bonds of their union, meant to be | 
everlasting. Iam no enemy ofthe North; nor will | 
she ever find me so, unless the new principles and | 
new opinions, which seem to be springing up there, | 
shall precipitate her into the effort which some otf | 
her children so madly urge. 





But I have been told, sir, on this floor, and by a | 
Northern member, that I must not press my resolu- 
tions, because that is the surest way to bring about 
such a result; and Iam to avow a fear, lest sucha 
thing should actually be done. The North can 
dissolve the Union, and will, if we question her 
right to solicit our co-operation! Ifthey can and 
will, why let them do it in their own way; but, for 
Heaven's sake, and in the name of all that is decent, 
letthem not ask us to do it. We may well say to 
them, what Hazael said when his treason was pro- 
phesied to him: “Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this thing?” But we are warned not to 
breathe the slightest censure on one of our 
own members for bringing here a proposition 
which may well be characterized as atrocious—-the 
first, the very first of the kind that mortal impu- 
dence has ever laid before this body. Sir, we heard 
the Southern gentlemen taunted yesterday—jeered, 
for arraying themselves against this petition. It 
goes a whole stone’s cast beyond anything which 
the Southern Nullifiers ever dreamed of. The 
gentleman has gone beyond them far away. It 
seems that the New England brain, in this depart- 
ment as in all others, needs but a hint straightway 
to improve on it. The convention that sat at Co- 
jumbia never took the ground that Congress had 
power to dissolve the Union; nor did they so much 
as pretend that they were themselves overthrowing 
the Constitution. I know what they said, though I 
differed from them then, and shall forever differ. 
They said they were maintaining the Constitution. 
They insisted they had a right, a constitutional 
right, (I confess 1 never knew where they got it 
from,) to arrest within their own limits, by State 
authority, the- execution of what they deemed an 
unconstitutional Jaw, until there was time for a 
convention of the other States; which is, according 
to their theory, a sort of fourth department of our 
Government, constitutional in itself, and to be re- 
sorted toon extraordinary occasions, to settle a con- 
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stitutional dispute between a sovereign State and 
the decision of the entire Federal Government. 

But we are told that it is an ungracious act to 
inflict so severe a censure on one so venerable; to 
brand with parliamentary disgrace the name of one 
who has passed a long life in the public service, 
and stands connected with the entire history of his 
country, from Washington to Tyler. He has taken 
up in his old age, to be sure, some peculiar notions, 
(and very peculiar they are, | acknowledge;) and, 
though we do not quite approve them, he is to be 
allowed to proceed and carry them out, even to 
the extent of overturning the Government; and we 
must not stir a finger, lest we precipitate the very 
doom we dread; and that those who urge this cen- 
sure are responsible for the waste of time and sac- 
rifice of public interest. Wasie of time, forsooth! 
Does the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Borrs] re- 
member that the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
whose cause he now so strenuously and so ably—-1 
will not say artfully—advocates, the other day of- 
fereda petition praying his own removal from the 
head of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
asked the permission of the House to defend him- 
self from ij charges contained therein? Does 
the gentleman also remember that his friend and 
client then was assured, by the Representative of 
the district from whence the petition purported to 
come, that it was fictitious and a hoax; and, from 
the peculiar stamp of the paper, the memorial was 
evidently manufactured here? In good faith, sir, 
and with the hope thatthe gentleman would place 
himself right before the country, and vindicate him- 
self from the strong suspicions growing out of his 
course here, | moved that he should be heard. 
How did he requite the indulgence of the House? 
Why, sir, he turned upon Southern gentlemen 
and Southern institutions, in words of fire, and 
tones of fury, such as he alone could ever utter; 
with all the passions of his passionate nature bla- 
zing out, as they are always ready to do when 
one hated word—the word Seuéh—strikes upon his 
ear. Sir, on that occasion—an occasion of indul- 
gence, procured for him by the motion of a mem- 
ber from a slave State—-with the floodgates of his 
wrath and bitterness flung wi.'e, he poured forth 
a torrent of invective, in terms so outrageous and 
offensive, as threw the House into an uproar, and 
compelled his friend and champion [Mr. Borrs] 
to vole against permitting him to preceed. On that 
occasion he was silenced, and by. the assist- 
ance of the gentleman from Virginia. Well, sir, 
his next step is to offer this proposition to dissolve 
the Union; and then such a defence as I have been 
examining. And this is to be passed cver, out of 
pity or contempt! We are to treat him asa super- 
annuated imbecile, beneath parliamentary inquiry 
or notice. Sir, his friends and advocates have ar- 
rayed him in every quality which can make a man 
at once great and terrible. They have conceded 
to his hand every instrument of mighty mischief: 
gifts of understanding, of eloquence, of knowledge, 
of dignity, of powerto move the public mind;e-and 
yet, after painting him thus, the same gentlemen 
turn round and tell us that he is no fit subject for the 
action of this House. I have placed myself{near his 
seat, and listened with profound attention to all he 
has said upon the subject of these petitions. 1 
wanted to understand distinctly his object, in the 
extraordinary course he seems determined to pur- 
sue; and, for one, | am convinced. If the gentle- 
man’s combined declarations and action are to be 
trusted as true exponents of his purpose, then his 
purpose is, ultimately, that which is expressed in 
the petition he has offered. Not yet—not yet, per- 
haps. Things are not ripe; agitation, deep agita- 
tion for the present—such agitation as he has prom- 
ised, if he be indeed called on for further defence-- 
and execution hereafter. 

Now, sir, I call upon the North to say whether 
these are their serious purposes or not. I ask of 
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| the able and honorable men who represent North- 


ern interests on this floor, whether these be indeed 
their views. Do they really mean revolution; and 
do they put this gentleman forward, by way of 
feeler, because his age, and dignity, and past ser- 
vices, and venerable appearance, are calculated to 
suspend the vindictive action of this House? Do 


| they thus seek to escape personal responsibility? 


Mr. Speaker, when that most touching and 
tearful scene between the gentleman from Chio 
{Mr. Gippincs] and my colleague [Mr. Unper- 
woop] was enacting before our wondering eyes the 
other day, the gentleman from Ohio expressed him- 
self as coinciding perfectly with the views of my 
colleague; he returned thanks to my colleague tor 
having expressed them. He assured my colleague, 
and all Southern gentlemen, that he had no thought 
of such a thing as interfering with slaverg within 


| the States where it existed; but be and his friends— 








mark that, sir--he and his friends wanted to be 
freed from the expense of maintaining it. One 
word more, sir, and he would have developed his 
plan; but Southern members rose and stopped him. 
1 entreated them not to do so; I implored them to 
let himtalk on. The gentleman is a neighbor of 
mine; we are coterminous, with buta river flowing 
between, The views of himself and friends are 
matters of mighty interest to my section of the 
country. Never lover longed for the whispered 
consent about to be wrung from his reluetant mis- 
tress, as [to hear the disclosure he was about to 
make under this new-born alliance between him- 
self and my colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the first time in our history 
that any man hasbeen bold enough to introduce on 
this floor a paper proposing a dissolution of the 
Union. He ought to be boldly met. If, sir, we 
meet him and the petition with as decided a tem- 
per as he himself exhibits—if we rebuke the in- 
famous proposal to us to break our oaths, in 
tones of indignation such it justly merits— 
it will have a healthful effect throughout the 
whole exfént of the land. The action of Gov- 
ernment has, and oughtto have, a powerful influ- 
ence over public opinion; the peopie and their rep- 
resentatives, like opposite mirfors, are mutually 
reflectors of each other’s sentiments. It will glad- 
den the heart and strengthen the hands of every loy- 
al, true-hearted American, of whom I well know 
there are millions in the North as violently oppused 
to the incendiary schemes at work among them as 
ain I; and this, if anything, will have the effect of 
checking this gentleman and his associates in any 
farther proceedings they may meditate in this line 
of policy. 


as 


Sir, for all the bitter and envenomed things he 
has said against me in the progress of this debate, I 
forgive him. He said that I boasted to him of my 
aristocratic blood. The rules of this House forbid 
my characterizing that assertion as it deserves. I 
forgive him that, too; and were it in my power to 
exorcise from out his heart the demon of mischief 
which threatens all that is dear to me; if it were 
possible that he could be brought in any good de- 
gree torecant what he has here declared; if L could 
see any gleaming of that spirit of pacification, that 
love for the Constitution, and that zeal for the 
Union, which has here been accorded to him by 
others;—I would instantly and joyfully retract ail 
that lL have said. Iam the last man on this earth 
who would strike wantonly at that venerable head, 
around which there rally so many associations to 
intercept even a merited blow. 


I now, sir, in redemption of my pledge to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, renew the motion to lay the 
whole subject on the table; trusting, however, that 
the House will not thus evade a direct vote on a 
question which, I must think, their own dignity, its 
own intrinsic importance, and the public expecta- 
tion, require us to meet full in the face. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 'THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE AND APPENDIX. 


These works have such a wide circulation, and have been so uni- 
versally approved and sought after by the public, that we deem it 
necessary only in this prospectus é0 say that they will be continued at 
the next session of Congress, and to state, succinetly, their contents, 
the form in which they wal be printed, and the prices for them. 

The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily proceedings of the 
two Houses of Congress. ‘Thespeeches of the members are abridged, 
or condensed, to bring them into a reasonable or readable length. All 
the resolutions offered, or motions made, are given at length, in the 
mover’s own words; and the yeas and nays on all the important ques- 
tions. It is printed with small type—brevier and nonpareil—on a double 
royal sheet, in quarto form, each number containing 16 royal quarto 
pages. It is printed as fast as the business done in Congress furnishes 
matter enough for a number. The first four weeks of a session usually 
furnish matter enough for one number a week; and the balance of 
the session enough for two or three numbers a week. The coming 
session of Congress will furnish matter enough, we suppose, for twenty- 
five or thirty numbers. 

The Appendix is made up of the Presipent’s annual message, the 
reports of the principal officers of the Government that accompany it, 
and all the long speeches of members of Congress, written out or re- 
vised by themselves, 
sional Globe, and usually makes about the same number of pages. 


It is printed in the same form as the Congres- 


There are not so many numbers published the first weeks of a session» 
as there are numbers of the Congressional Globe; because the mem- 
bers are slow in writing out their speeches. But towards the close of 
a session, the numbers are published more frequently than the Con- 
gressional Globe. 

Each of these works is complete in itself; but it is necessary for 
every subscriber who desires a full knowledge of the proceedings of 
Congress, to have both; because, then, if there should be any ambi- 
guity in the synopsis of the speech, or any denial of its correctness, as 
published in the Congressional Globe, the reader may turn to the Ap- 
pendix to see the speech at length, corrected by the member himself. 

Now, there is no source but the Congressional Globe and Appendix, 
from which a person can obtain a full history of the proceedings of 
Congress. Gatesand Searon’s Register of Debates, which contained 
a history, was suspended in the year 1837, and has not since been 
resumed. It cost about five times as much for a session as the Con- 
gressional Globe and Appendix, and did not contain an equal amount 
of matter, a great portion of the current proceedings being omitted. 
The speeches of both parties are published in the Daily Globe, and in 
the Congressional Globe and Appendix : other papers publish their own 


side only. Weare enabled to print the Congressional Globe and Ap- 


pendix at the low-rate now proposed, by having a large quantity of 


type, and keeping the Congressional matter that we set up for the 





Subscribers’ Names, 


Daily and Semi-weekly Globes standing for the Congressional Globe 
and Appendix. 

Complete indexes to both the Congressional Globe and the Appen- 
dix are printed at the close of each session, and sent to all subscriber: 
tor them. 

The reports of the Congressional Globe and Appendix are not in the 
least degree affected by the party bias of the Editors. They are given 
precisely as written out by the Reporters and the Members themselve 
And the whole are subject to the revision and correction of the speak- 
ers, aS they pass in review in our daily sheet, in case any misunder- 
standing or misrepresentation of their remarks should occur. We 
make a daily analysis of the doings in Congress, and give our opinion 
in it freely ; but this is published only in the Daily, Semi-weekly, 
and Weekly Globes. The Daily Globe is $10, the Semi-weekly Globe 
$5, and the Weekly Globe $2 per annum, in advance. The Weekly 
Globe is printed in the same form as the Congressional Globe and 
Appendix, and a complete index made to it at the end of each year. 

Both Houses of Congress take the Congressional Globe and Appepn. 
dix for their committee-rooms and for the libraries of Congress. So 
confident are we that all who may subscribe for these works will be 
pleased with them, that we hereby pledge ourselves to take them back 
and refund the money to all who shall be dissatisfied. If any persons 
shall have any of the previous volumes on hand, and shall wish to 
dispose of them, if they will send them to us, we will send to them the 
like number of the future volumes. The Whig Members of Congress, 
who did not subscribe for these works at first, are now almost com- 
pelled to have the back numbers, to enable them to understand the 
We have back numbers on hand ; 


’ 


previous legislation of Congress, 
but we can dispose of them, and all that may be returned to us. 
TERMS. 

For the Congressional Globe, $1 per copy. 

For the Appendix, $1 per copy. 

Six copies of either of the above works will be sent tor $5; twelve 
copies for $10; and so on in proportion for a greater number. 

Payments may be transmitted by mail, postage paid, at our risk. By 
a rule of the Post Office Department, postmasters are permitted to 
frank letters written by themselves, containing money for subscriptions. 

The notes of any bank, current where a subscriber resides, will be 
received by us at par. 

To insure all the numbers, the subscriptions should be in Washing- 
ton by the 10th December next, at farthest. 

x¢p No attention will be paid lo any order unless the money accompa- 
nies tt, 

BLAIR & RIVES, 
Waswincton City, October 20, 1842, 
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Post Office and State to which the paper | Congressional Globe. Appendix. 


is to be sent. 
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